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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


i/, 


been  to  give  ALL  the  words  in  the  English  language  now  in  use,  with  their  several  signification 
Tarranged  aftesh,  and  illustrated  by  examples,  a  large  number  of  them  having  been  brought  together  b; 


IN  the  pr>          

re-investigated,  re-clattil! 
independent  research. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  very  large  number  of  obsolete  words  have  been  introduced,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  afford  readers  mucl 
assistance  in  the  perusal  of  Old  English  authors.  Obsolete  spellings  and  significations  of  existing  words  have  also  been  given,  th< 
latter  chronologically  arranged,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  show  the  process  by  which  the  present  meaning  has  arisen.  Obsolete  words  am 
significations  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,*;  those  which  have  not  dropped  altogether  out  of  use,  but  are  only  rarely  found,  with  ai 
obelisk,  t. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  scientific  and  technical  terms. 

COMPOUND  WORDS  in  which  complete  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  two  or  more  constituents  have  been  arranged  a: 
independent  words;  while  those  still  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  usually  connected  by  hyphens,  have  been  placed  under  the  first  wore 
of  the  compound. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  is  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  a  key  to  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  several  pages.  The  divisioi 
into  syllables  has  been  made  solely  with  reference  to  pronunciation,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In  syllable! 
wherein  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  not  forming  diphthongs,  only  that  one  of  them  which  gives  its  sound  to  the  syllable  bears 
a  diacritical  mark,  the  others  being  treated  as  mute.  Thus,  in  brJSad,  s«a,  float,  the  a  is  mute,  the  syllables  being  pronounced  as  ii 
spelled  brid,  •«,  flfit.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  bear  a  mark  upon  the  accented  syllable,  as  il  -Wr. 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  will  be  found  enclosed  within  brackets  immediately  following  each  word.  To  understand  the  plan  adopted,  lei 
it  be  noted  (1)  that  retrogression  is  made  from  modern  languages  to  ancient ;  and  (2)  that  when  after  a  word  there  appears  such  : 

derivation  as  this—  "In  Fr Sp Port Ital from  Lat "  the  meaning  is,  not  that  it  passed  through  Italian,  Portu 

guese,  Spanish,  and  Fiench  before  reaching  English,  but  that  there  are  or  have  been  analogous  words  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and  Italian,  all  derived,  like  the  English,  from  a  Latin  original. 

The  illustrations  are  intended  not  for  the  purpose  of  embellishment  merely,  but  also  to  impart  a  conception  of  the  objects  repre. 
tented  clearer  than  any  mere  verbal  definition  could  afford. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


A.  N.    Anglo-Norman. 
Arab.    Arabic. 
Aram.    Aramaic. 
Arm.     Armorican. 
A.  8.    Anglo  Saxon. 
yr.    Awyrian. 

Bohemian,  or  ("tech. 
Bu-Braton,  or  Celtic  of  Brit- 
tany. 

Olt.    (Vltir. 
Chal.    dial,!--. 
Dan.    Danish. 
Dut.    Dutch. 
K.     Eastern,  or  Eut. 
K.  Aram.     Ka»t  Aranupan,  generally 

r,,ll.-H    I,.,  i.l.. 


Sff: 


H.  m      H.M...I,. 
Fr.    French. 


Kris.    Frisian. 

Gael.    Gaelic. 

German. 

lit.ili.    Gothic. 

r..|-k. 

Language  of  tlmGrixHU. 
Heb.     H»bmr. 
Hitiit      IlmdiiKtani. 
Icol.     Icelamlir 
Ir.     Irish. 
Ital.     Italian. 
Lat.    Latin. 

•i-h.  I...tt<.ni»n. 
L.  G»r.    Low  German,  or  Plait 

Ii.-ntwh. 

I.ith      Lithnnnian. 
Mediae.  Lat.    M.-diieral  Latin 

Sag.    Magyar. 
!i    (,.-r.    Middle  High  German. 
Mid.  Lat.    Latin  of  the  Middle  Age*. 

N!  H.  tier.    New  High  German. 

Norm.    Norman. 
N'orw.    Norwegian,  None. 
O.    Old. 

O.  H.  tii-r.    Old  High  German. 
O.  8.     Old  Saxon. 
Pers.    Porvian. 
Phcanlc.    Phoenician. 
Pol.     Polmh. 
Port.     Portuguese. 
Prov.    Provencal. 
~    vine.     Provincial. 
Russian. 

.    Rabbinical. 
Samaritan. 

.    Sanscrit. 
Rvrvian. 


Slav.    Slavonic. 

der.    derived,  derivation. 

Sp.    Spanish. 

dimin.    diminutive. 

8w.    Swedish. 

dram,    dramatically. 

Syr.    Byriac. 
Teut.    Teutonic. 

dynam.    dynamics. 
K.    East. 

Turk.    Turkish. 

eccles.    ecclesiastical. 

Walach.    Wal.ichian. 

com.    economy. 

Wei.    Welsh. 

e.g.    tiempli  gratia=tor  example, 
elect,    electricity 

entom.    entomology. 

a.,  or  adj.    adjective. 
adv.    adverb. 

etym.    etymology, 
ex.    example. 

art.    article. 

f.,  or  fern,    feminine. 

cunj.    conjunction. 

fig.    figurative,  figuratively. 

intrrj.    interjection. 

fort,    fortification. 

parttrip.    participial. 

freq.    frequentative. 

pa.  par.    past  participle. 

fr.    from. 

fr.  par.    present  participle. 

fut.    future. 

prrp.    preposition. 

gen.    general,  generally. 

pro.    pronoun. 

gond.    gender. 

*.,  sttO«f.,  or  tubftan.   substantive,  or 

genit.    genitive. 

noun. 
«.  i.    verb  intransitive. 

geog.    geography, 
geol.    geology. 

v.  f.    verb  transitive. 

geom.    geometry. 

gram,    grammar. 

her.    heraldry. 

ablat.    ablative. 

hist,    history. 

arcus.    accusative. 

hor.    horology. 

agric.    agriculture, 
nig.    algebra. 

hortic.    horticulture, 
hydranl.    hydraulics. 

anat.    anatomy. 

hydros,    hydrostatics. 

«ntii|.    antiquities. 

i.e.     nl  •«(     that  is. 

«.>r.    aorisl. 
appmx.    approximate,  -ly. 

ichthy.    ichthyology. 
Ibid,    ibidem  =  the  Tsame. 

arch,    architecture, 
arctueol.    nrrhirology. 
arith.    arithmetic. 
astral,    astrology. 

imp.    impersonal, 
imper.    imperative, 
indie,    indicative. 
infin.    infinitive. 

astron.    astronomy. 

inti-ns.    intenxitive. 

.mill,     auxiliary, 
flihln  or  HiMii-nl 

lang.    language. 
I.  inn.    LinnsMis. 

bi.,1.     biology, 
but      botany. 

lit.    literal,  literally. 
much,    machinery. 

ran'     carpentry. 

in.,  or  maw.    masculine. 

<Vnt.    <  '••ntigrade. 

math,    mathematics. 

ma*,   claaaieej. 

mech.    mechanics. 

.1st.    Church  history. 

mod.    medicine,  medical. 

oOaacHire. 

mot.    metaphorically. 

chem.    cbi.ini*try. 
chron.    chronology. 

metal,    metallurgy, 
metaph.     metaphyslc*. 
MttOML    meteorology. 

cogn.    cognate. 

mi-ton,    metonymy. 

eomm.    eomm'-ire. 

mil.,  milit.    military. 

romp,    comparative. 

min.,  miner,    mineralogy. 

i-oinp...      r,,n,|-  -••,. 
Conch.  >  1       ...•,,  1  ,  .|ogy. 

contract!*!,  or  contraction. 

osr,       •••»«•»•*». 

mod.    modern, 
myth,    mythology, 
n.    North. 
n.,  or  in-lit.    nentiT. 
nat.  phil.    natural  philosophy. 

n;uit.    nautical. 

nomin.    nominative. 

numis.    numismatology. 

obj.    objective. 

obs.    obsolete. 

ord.    ordinary. 

ornith.    ornithology. 

i-.il-t  .mi.    palaeontology. 

pass,    passive. 

path,    pathology. 

perf.    perfect. 

pers.    person,  personal. 

persp.    perspective. 

phar.    pharmacy. 

phil.    philosophy. 

philol.    philology. 

phot,    photography. 

phren.    phrenology. 

phys.    physiology. 

pi.,  plur.    plural. 

port,    poetry,  or  poetical. 

polit.  IT, ,11.    political  economy. 

poss.    possessive. 

prof,    prefix. 

pres.    present. 

pret.    preterit. 

prim,    primary. 

priv.    privative. 

prob.    probable,  probably. 

pron.    pronounced,  pronunciation. 

pros,    prosody. 

pnychol.    psychology, 

pyrotoch.    pyrotechnics. 

q.  v.    quod  vide = which  see. 

rhet.    rhetoric. 

Scrip.    Scripture. 

sculp,    sculpture. 

sing,    singular. 

8.    South. 

sp.  gr.    specific  gravity. 

spec,    special,  specially. 

suff.    suffix. 

snp.    supine. 

surg.    surgery. 

teen,    technical. 

theol.    theology. 

trig,    trigonometry. 

lyix'g-    typography. 

var.    variety. 

viz.    namely. 

W.    West. 

zool.    zoology. 

•  Obsolete  words. 
t  Words  rarely  used. 

Equivalent  to,  or  signifying. 
Ti  N  :ita  b  <n>-    titki-  notice. 


indignantly 


2.  Expressive  of  indignation  or  disdain  mingled 
with  wrath. 

*I  It  is  now  followed  by  «/,  but  of  was  formerly 
used. 

"And  fli>e  Bloft,  nnd  flounces  round  the  pool, 
Indignant  ttfta*  guile."       Thomson:  Spring,  496. 

in-dlff'-nint-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  indignant;  -ly.] 
In  an  indignant  manner;  with  indignation. 

"  Punhed  up  the  bray,  indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash."  Brovkt:  Fux  Chaff. 

In-dlg-ni  tlon,  *in  dig  na  clon,  *yn-dig-na- 

cioun,  s.  [Fr.  in<iitin<itn>n,  from  Lat.  indn/na- 
titmem,  ace.  of  jndtV//iaYto=disploasure,  from  indig- 
natuft,  pa.  par.  of  indignor=to  think  unworthy,  to 
ho  indignant  (q.  v.)  ;  op.  indignacionj  Ital.  indig- 
nazione.) 

1.  A  mingled  feeling  of  anger  and  disdain  ;  the- 
feeling  excited  by  that  which  is  unworthy,  mean, 
base,  or  dishonorable  ;  the  anger  of  a  superior  ;  vio- 
lent anger  mingled  with  contempt. 

"  Filled  with  shame  and  indignation."—  Siacaulay. 

2.  The    effect    of    anger  ;    terrible    judgments  ; 
revenge. 

"  Let  them  burl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee."  Shakeap.;  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

*ln-dlgne  -ly*  (<i  silent),  adr.  [English  indigne  ; 
•Ztf.J  .Disgracefully,  unworthily,  as  an  insult,  or  a 
disgrace. 

"  So  much  more  indignrly,  therefore,  must  they  needs 
tr.ke  it.*'—  Bp.  Hall:  Cunt.;  .Samjon'a  Victory. 

*In  dig  -nl-f  y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dig. 
itify  (q.  v.).]  To  treat  with  disdain  or  indignity  ;  to 
disgrace. 

"They  were  not  only  lost  upon  them,  but  religion  in- 
dlgniJUd  by  contesting."—  LeigMon:  On  1  Peter,  v.  16. 

In-dlg  -nl-tyS  s.  [O.Fr.  indignett;  Yr.indignitf, 
from  Latin  ituiignitatem.  ace.  of  indignitas  —  un- 
worthiness,  indignity,  indignation,  from  indignus— 
unworthy  ;  Sp.  indiynidad  ;  Ital.  indegnita*  Putten- 
ham,  in  1589,  ranked  this  among  words  of  quite 
recent  introduction  into  the  language.]  Unde- 
served contemptuous  conduct  toward  another;  any 
action  or  conduct  which  manifests  contempt  for 
and  tends*  to  lower  or  disgrace  another;  incivility 
and  injury  accompanied  with  insult. 

"They  were  easily  moved  to  anger  by  anything  that 
looked  like  un  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order."  — 

Mactiiilai/. 

In  dl  -g6,  /*.&  a.  [Fr.  indigo^  a  mispronunciation 
of  Sp.  indico,  from  Lat.  indicum.]  [!NDICOL,ITE.J 

A.  As  substantive; 

1.  Chem.  tfr  Co/urn.:  A  vegetable  dyeetuff,  yielding 
a  beautiful    and  very   durable   blue   dye.     Many 
tropical    ami    sub-tropical  plantH   contain  a  sub- 
stance, probably  a  glucosido,  which,  on  being  ex- 
tracted and  allowed  to  ferment,  produces  impure 
ii  id  it:r<>.  The  plants  from  which  it  is  chiefly  obtained 
are  the  various  species  of  Indigofera,  I  sat  is  tincto- 
ria, Polyyonum  tinctoriumt&c.  In  order  to  prepare 
indigo  on  a  largo  scale,  the  leaves  and  stems  or  the 
respective  plants  aro  stooped  in  water  until  fer- 
mentation sets  in,  which  occupies  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours.    The  yellow-colored  liquid  is  then 
drawn  off  into  shallow  vessels  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  two  or  throe  hours,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  indigo-white  first  formed,  com- 
mercial indigo  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sandy- 
looking  powder.     This  latter  is  washed,  boiled  in 
water  for  two  or  three  hours,  filtered,  and  the  resi- 
due pressed  into  cubical  cakes  and  dried  by  heat. 
Commercial  indigo  is  by  no  means  pure  indigo  blue; 
it  con  tains  indigo-gluten,  indigo-brown,  and  indigo- 
red,  together  with   insoluble  impurities.     Indigo 
prepared  in  Java  by  Sayer's  process  contains  from 
66  to  71  per  cent,  of  indigo  blue,  and  only  2i  per 
cent,  of  ash,  while  ordinary  commercial  indigo  sel- 
dom contains  more  than  65  percent,  of  indigo  blue, 
with  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  ash.    Indigo  is 
tasteless,  odorless,  and  of  an  intense  blue  color. 
paining  into  purple*    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold 
alcohol,  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, but  very  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Colors:  The  deepest  blue. 

3.  Bot.:    Indigo  is  yielded  by  several  plants,  as 
Indigofera  tinctoria  and  /.  argentea,  WrigMia  tine- 
tin-in,  Afarsdenia  tinctoria  and  Gymnema  tingens, 
(  Trens.  of  Hot.)    [!NDIGO-PL  ANT.  ] 

U  Bastard  indigo  is  A  mornha  fruticosa;  Chinese 
Indigo,  lx<ttiK  indigotica;  Egyptian  Indigo,  Teph- 
TQtia  apollinea  i  False  Indigo,  an  American  uame 
for  I-tdfttinni  ;  Native  Indigo,  I  sat  is  tinctoria,  and 
Wild  Indigo,  Baptisia  tinctoria. 

B.  --Is  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  indigo  or  the  plant  by  which 
roduced. 
eep  blue. 

indigo-berry,  *. 

Hot.:  Kamlia  iatifolia, 


it  is  produced. 
-.  Deep 


2305 

indigo-bird,  >. 

Ornith.:  The  Cyanospiza  ryaneu  of  Baird.  A 
finch;  111  in-.  iiiiL.'1-il  with  ultramarine  on  head. 
throat!  and  breast,  elsewhere  with  verdigris-green; 
lores  and  angles  of  chin  velvet-black  :  wing-feathers 
brown,  edged  with  bluish-brown  ;  length  Vj  in.: 
wing-spread  IV,  in.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  yel- 
lowish-brown, with  the  wings  darker.  It  is  a  native 
of  this  country. 

indigo-blue, ».    UNDIOOTIN.] 

indigo-brown,  t, 

('hem.:  \  dark-colored,  transparent  resin,  ex- 
tracted from  indigo  by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate.  It  is  tasteless  and  quite  neutral, 
and  unites  both  with  acids  and  bases.  It  is  of  un- 
certain composition,  but  in  many  characters  it 
resembles  iudihumiu. 

indigo-copper, «. 

Itin. :  The  same  as  CoVELLITE  (q.  v.). 

indigo-gluten, ». 

Chem.:  A  yellow  transparent  substance  extracted 
from  commercial  indigo  by  means  of  dilute  acetic 
acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  has  a 
taste  resembling  extract  of  meat,  and  behaves  in 
many  respects  like  ordinary  vegetable  gluten. 

indigo-green,  ». 

Pigments:  A  green  obtained  from  indigo  by  add- 
ing potash  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  alkaline 
hypotiulphate  of  indigo.  { i '.-.-'.  i 

indigo-mill,  «.  An  iron  cistern,  which,  rounded 
at  bottom,  has  a  lid  with  two  leaves  between,  which 
works  a  rock-shaft,  vibrated  by  a  crank,  and  swing- 
ing a  frame  carrying  six  rollers,  which  triturate  the 
indigo  to  a  fine  paste. 

Indigo-plant,  «. 

Bot. :  (1)  Indigofera  tinctnria  and  other  species 
of  Indigofera  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  Polygonum  tinctorium. 

indigo-purple,  ».  A  purple  obtained  from  in" 
digo  by  the  action  of  fused  sulphate  of  sodium- 
(Vfeale.) 

indigo-red,  a. 

Chem. :  Oneof  the  coloring  matters  found  in  com- 
mercial indigo.  It  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting 
indigo  with  hydrochloric  sulphuric  acid,  then  with 
a  strong  caustic  alkaline  lye.  After  washing  the 
residue  with  water,  it  is  boiled  with  alcoholof  a 
specific  grayity  of  0'83.  On  distilling  the  alcoholic 
solution,  indigo-red  is  left  as  an  amorphous  dark- 
brown  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acids,  but  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
Indigo-red  may  also  bo  obtained  from  the  fresh 
leaves  of  Polytjonutn  tinctorium. 

indigo-white,  8. 

Chem.:  C'ltHi-.iNjO;.  A  white  powder  produced 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  pure  indigo- 
blue.  It  may  bo  preparea  by  digesting  for  twenty- 
four  hours  a  mixture  of  mdigotine,  hydrate  of 
calcium,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  water  in  a  closed 
flask  filled  with  hydrogen.  The  clear  solution  is 
then  decanted  by  means  of  a  siphon  filled  with  hy- 
drogen into  a  vessel  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonium  sulphite.  The  precipitate  of  indigo- 
white  which  is  formed  is  filtered  and  dried  at  KIU  , 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Pure  indigo^white  is  a 
white  powder  with  a  silky  luster.  It  is  tasteh-" 
and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
aqueous  alkalies,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When 
indigo-white  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  liquid, 
and  the  liquid  over-saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  air  being  excluded,  the  precipitated  white 
flocks  slowly  unite  to  crystalline  scales,  which  ox- 
idize with  great  rapidity  to  indigo-blue  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air. 

indigo-yellow,  >. 

Chem.:  A  clear  yellow  substance,  obtained  by 
heating  hypo-sulphindigotate  of  calcium  with  lime- 
water  in  contact  with  air.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated 
itswells  up  and  emits  an  odor  resembling  burnt 
animal  matter.  The  yellow  aqueous  solution  is 
completely  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

In  dl-gSf  8r  a,  ».  [Eng.,  Ac.,  indigo,  and  Lat. 
fero—io  bear.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  papilionaceous 
sub-tribe  Indigoferece  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  annual 
and  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  generally  with  pin- 
nate leaves,  roue-purple,  bluish,  or  white  racemose 
flowers,  cylindrical  and  four-sided,  straight  or 
curved  legumes,  the  seeds,  as  a  rule,  numerous. 
More  than  two  hundred  species  aro  known,  from 
Africa,  America,  Asia,  ancl  Australia.  Several  of 
these  Indiqoferce  furnish  indigo.  That  more  com- 
monly cultivated  in  India  is  /.  tinctoria.  It  is  a 
shrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  long,  narrow 
legumes.  /.  nrrulnn.  another  Indian  species,  is 
much  commended  by  Roxburg.  /.  anil  is  the  \Yest 
Indian  iudigo.  Its  powdered  leaf  is  administered 
in  henatitis.  /.  argentea  is  cultivated  in  India  and 
the  Barbary  States,  and  /.  (its;>erma  in  parts  of 
America. 


indirect 

in  dlgft  fir   *-»,«.  f>l.  [Mod.  Lai.  i/<  : 
Lat.  fern.  p).  adj.  sun.  -ftr.1 

Hut.:  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants.  Irili- 

LotOB'. 

In  dl-g6  gin,   In   dl  g6  g«ne,  «.     [Eng..  Ac.. 

intlifjo,  and  </•"•  root  of  ittmiti"  •  to  prcMhn-.-  j 
White  indigo,  produced  by  oxidizing  inditro-hlne. 

In  dl  go-lite,  «.    llNDicoMTE.} 

in  dl  gom  e  te"r,  *.  [  Kng.  indigo,  and  meter.} 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  in- 
digo. 

In  dl  gom  e  try1,  K.  [Eug.,  Ac.,incii>>.  and  (ir. 
mi?rron  =  a  measure.]  The  art,  art,  or  [iron---  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  indigo. 

In  dl  g&  tate,  «.  [Eug.,  Ac.,  indigot(ic);  -ate 
(Chem.).J 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  indigotic  acid,  with  a 
base  or  metallic  oxide ;  thus,  indigotate  of  potash. 

In-dl-got  1C,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  indipofdVi;  -i,:\ 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  iudigotin  (q.  v.). 

indigotlc-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  An  acid  formed  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  indigo.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  nitrosalicylic  acid,  under  which  it  will 
be  treated. 

In  dl  g&  tin,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  indigo;  (euphonic, 
and -in  (Chem.).} 

Chem.:  (  ,,.ll  ,N(i_.  (Indigo-blue),  the  pure  blue 
coloring  matter  of  indigo.  It  is  obtained  from 
commercial  indigo,  by  reducing  it  to  indigo-white, 
by  means  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  ferrous  salts, 
grape-sugar,  &c.,  the  resulting  yellow  solution  of 
the  indigo-white  metallic  compound,  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  depositing  indigo-blue  in  small  crystals. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  synthetically,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  isatino  with  phosphorous  trichloride, 
phosphorous-  and  chlor-acetyl,  in  sealed  tubes,  at 
70'  to  80"  forseveral  hours.  On  pouring  t  Ice  product 
into  water,  blue  flocks  of  indigotine  separate.  It 
is  a  deep-blue,  crystalline  substance,  with  metallic 
luster,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  On 
beating  to  300°,  it  is  converted  into  a  purple-red 
vapor,  which  condenses  again  to  crystals  of  pure 
iiidigotine.  By  dry  distillation  with  solid  potassic 
hydrate  it  yields  aniline.  Indigotino  is  isomeric 
with  cyanide  of  benzoyl. 

In  dl  bum  In,  «.  [Eng.  indi(can),  and  hum  in 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CioH9NOj.  A  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  indican  by  heating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  soda-ley.  When 
heated,  it  burns  without  melting. 

•In-dir-a-tSr-y1 ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  English 
dilatory  (q.  v.).J  Not  dilatory  ;  not  slow. 

"  To  give  them  a  new  form  of  Initiatory  execution." — 
Cabbala,  Hup.  Cornirallts  to  the  Sp.  Ktna  (1684). 

*ln-dll  -I-gence,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dili- 
gence  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  diligence;  sloth,  slothful- 
ness. 

"The  indulgence  of  an  Idle  tongue."  —  Ben  Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

*In-dil -l-$$nt.  a.  [Pref.  tn-  (2).  and  Eng.  dili- 
gent (q.  v.).J  Mot  diligent;  slothful,  idle. 

"A  person  that  hath  right  on  bin  side  in  cold,  in>ttti>/i-»f, 
lazie,  and  unact.Te." — lip.  Taylor,  pt.  ii.,  Her.  7.  (Rich- 
artiaow. ) 

•In-dll -I-gent-ljf,  *In  dll -ll-ient-ly1,  adv. 
[Eug.  ItuttUatltt;  -(«.]  In  a  slothful,  idle  manner; 
without  diligence. 

"I  had  spent  some  years  (not  altogether  intlilfgetttlit) 
under  tbe  ferule  of  such  marten*  as  the  place  afforded  " — 
Hi-  Hall,  Special!!**  in  the  Life  of. 

*ln-dl-mln  Ish  a  ble,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  diminishable  (q.  y.J.l  Not  dimiaishable ;  in- 
capable of  lieing  diiniiiislied;  not  capable  of  or 
liable  to  diminution. 

"  To  slight  and  brave  the  Indlminlshable  majesty  of  our 
highest  court." — Milton:  Of  Reform,  in  England. 

In -dine,  a.  [Eng.  ind(igo);  suff.  -ine  (Cheni.-\ 
Chem. :  Ci6HioN':>Oj.  A  dark  rose-colored  crystal- 
line powder,  obtained  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  snl- 
phisatyde  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  and 
washing  the  rose-colored  mass  with  water, 
C16Hi2N/)2S./i-(-2KOH=C,6H,oNiO2f2H2O+K^2.  It 
crystallizes  in  fine  microscopic  needles,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  but  very  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  heating  incline1  with 
excess  of  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  it 
dissolves,  and  on  coolingih-posits  black  crystals  of 
potassium  incline,  (  ;,,H,KN:O..  Incline  is  i»omertr 
with  iudigotine. 

•In  dipped  ,  In  dipt ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dipped,  dipt.}  Dipped. 

" Indiptin  blood."— Fletcher:  Christ" •  Triumph. 

In'-dl-r8ct,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indirectun,  from 
in-=not,  and  d>rer(«jr=direct  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Not  direct;  not  straight  or  rectilinear;  deviat- 
ing from  the  direct  or  straight  line  or  course. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect.      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  •  f. 
-clan,     _-tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


indirect-claims 


2306 


indisputability 


•i    |. "int. "I.  aimed,    or    ilone  directly  at  or  In  dl?  cern    1  ble  ness    c  a- z ',  *.    ( Knit,  indit- 

tt'iidingor  leading  toa  pur-  ,.,,,//,/,.  -„<•**.  I    Tlie  ,|nalit.v  or  rtate  of  betoffin- 

ohjtH-t,   or   aim.    l»y    Iho    plainest    and    mo-t  di-cernil>le ;    incapability    of    being    discerned    or 

t  obliquely  and  c<m-e-  g.erceited. 


ot>\  i,,n-  nn-ans  or  fours,-. 

i|n,-nt i:tll\  ;   tuit  raifthtforward ; 

-  I  attark. 

"  They  may  h«  under  no  t«mptntion  to  Mippljr  thennwlvf* 
by  iHttirr-i-t  wu)*."      llurnrl.   utfn  Time  (I 

Not  ri'snliiiur  dircrtl.v  or  iinmi'diiiti'l.t  from   a 
.lint  following  i-on-<''im'liliall>  and  ri'lnotrly  ; 

'  ,  ,-t  claims. 

*.   Not    fair,    mi'    noii'-st  :  ti'lidintf  »T  intended    to 
misli-ad  or  dfiN-iv. 

"  K>.  whitt  aa  tndtrfft  and  |H**vi,.K  rnurwt 

I-  <  I  Ml. !*.»;..      liirti,,,-,!   111.,   ill.   1. 

Indirect-Claims,  •<./</.   Claims  for  damai,')'-  im 


An  titl,-.:  Iiiilisrriniinati'ly. 
••(•'mill  ever  wine  man  wMi.  in  irnod  <wt  ute. 
The  iwe  of  all  thinK*  tmlUicHtMnattt" 

Hull.  Satim,  bk.  T.,  (Mlt.8. 


"Tli"    in,ll.rrntibltntu    ...    of    the    difference    of 
time  dUtant  utatea."— Hammond:   Workt,  IT.  41M 


In  dls.  Cim    I-blJ"    (C  IIH  I),   adv.    [Knit. 

i  indiscernible 
;  imimrceptibly. 


>(fr)j   -'.'/-I     In  mi  iinliscernitile  manner  ;  .-"  as 
ii"t  to  l»e  (liscernible  ;  i 


fn-dlS-Crlm  -In-ate.  1?,  mfr.  [Klin,  indiwrnn- 
iinil-':  li/.]  In  an  indiscriminate  manner ;  without 
di-t  i  net  ion  ;  promiBCUonsly. 

In  dls  Crlm    In-at-Iftg,   «.     [Km*,   imliterimin- 
ill,,  i;  -u,-i.\    Not  discriminating;  making  no  dis- 
•In  dls  cSrp  I  bll    I  t?,  «.    IKng.  iiulitrerpiblt;    tinction. 
•1/0.  J    The  quality  or  state  of  bein«  mdi-cerpihle.       In-dls-crIm-In-4 -tion,  «.    [Pref.    in-    (2),  and 

"  KndowlnR  It  with  «uch  attributes  an  are  o—ential  to     Eng.  <ti*<-riminatiim  (  q.  V.).  I     Tlie  quality  of  being 

U,  an  i,ntn<-> ri'it'iiiiy  i»  to  the  nonl  of  man."—//.  Jf«r?.    indiscriminate;  want  of  discrimination. 
Immortality,,/^  Sort.     (Pref.)  In-dU-CrUtt    In-a  tive,    a.      [Eng.    intlinrrimiH- 

*In  dls  c.5rp  ~\  ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  hng.    at*  (<?),'  -/w.J     Not   discriminative;    indiscrimiuut- 


(•ommitt ho,,.,i  to  decide  upo 


^ ^ v>jic m        *In  dlB  C.e*rp  -I-ble  nftss.  «.  [Eng.  inducerpibte ; 

the  indirect  Vl.iim- aTbciu'g  coDtrury'to    ;»«-**.  )    The  quality  or  state  of  being  indUcerpible ; 


LntaroatioDal  law.    ( ALABAMA.] 
indirect-demonstration,  -.. 

-I-  <,•••», i.:  A  method  of  demonstration  in 
wlnrli  thi'  truth  of  a  proposition  is  established  by 
showing  that  t  In-  .-tipno-itioii  .,f  its  contrary  cannot 
be  true.  It  is  also  known  as  negative  denion.-tra- 
tion  or  Kt'tluftio  <id  absurdum.  \  ABSURD,  II.  J 

indirect -evidence,  *. 

I. mi-:  Evidence  deduced  by  inference  a«  to  the 
truth  of  a  disputed,  fact,  not  from  tin-  actual 
knowledge  of  a  witness,  but  from  collateral  circuin- 


Indirect-taxes,  *. pi.    |  TAX.  | 

In  dl  rect  ed,  •  <.  j  F'n»f.  »,  (2),  and  Ens.  directed 
(q.  v.).|  Not  directed  or  addressed  to  any  particular 
person  or  thing. 

"  I  prayed  In  heart  an  indirtcted  prayer."—  Crabbr. 

In  dl  reC    tion,    «.     [  I'n-f.    in-    CJ>,    and    English 
v.).]     ObOqne   means   or  course;  dis- 
honest practice;  want  of  M raightforwt 
"If  King  Jai 


incapability  of  being  separated  into  parts;  iudi.- 
oerplbiiitr. 

•In  -dlS-ftrp-tl -bll  -I  tf .  *.  [Eng.  indisetrpti- 
ble ;  -i/y.  J  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  indiscerp- 
tible. 

•In  dlfl  C«rp  -tl-ble,  «i.  [Pref.  in-(2),  and  Eng. 
dtM-i-i-jttiMr  n\.  v.i.J  Not  dLscerptible;  incapable  of 
being  destroyed  by  tho  separation  or  dissolution  of 
its  part#. 

"There  1>  no  nort  of  reason  to  think  death  to  be  the 
.11—... Imi. in  of  ...  the  living  being,  even  though  it 
nhoiiM  not  be  alxtolutely  iinti»efri>tibtc." — tttittrr:  Analogy 
<,/Kfl(a>'"i,  pt.  i  ,ch.  i. 

Mn  dls  9$rp  tl  ble  ness,  .-•.  [Eng.  indutcerp- 
tif't'  :  -n>'n>t.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  iudis- 
ftTptibli- ;  indiscerptibility. 

*In  dlB-98rp  -tl-biy,  «rfr.  [  Eng.  indincerptibde) ; 
-/v.|  In  an  indiscerptible  manner;  HO  as  to  be 
indittcerpttble. 


In  dis-pSnt-i-bU'-l-tir1,  *•    [Eng.  in. 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  indispensable; 
indispensableness. 

"  Their  notionti  about  the  eternity  and   indi*}tfn»nhitity 
of  the  natural  law."—  Skeltun:  Ufism  Kevfatni,  dial.  :(. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excluded  from  disprn.-ation. 
in  dls  pens    a  ble,  u.     [Fr.  &  Sp.  indispensable; 

Ital.  indispensabile.] 

1.  Not  dispensable;   that    cannot    bo   dispen-cd 
with  or  done  without ;  not  to  ->,-  spared  ;  that  can- 
not be  omitted,  spared,   or    remitted  ;    absolutely 
necessary  or  reouisite. 

2.  Unavoidable;   inevitable;  coming  or  happen- 
ing of  necessity. 

3.  Not  admitting  dispensation;    not    permittiug 
release  or  exemption. 

"  All  other  learned  men  thought  the  law  wag  moral  and 
indimi*n*able."—Burnet:  Iti*t.  /tV/orm.     (1632.) 


In  dls  pens    a  ble  ness,  *.     [Eng.   indi*pt'niin~ 
,     Mr ;  -n?sn.  1    The  quality  or  state  of  being  indispeus- 
*In  dls  c.i  plln-a  ble,  adj.     [Pref.  fn- (2).  and    able ;  ind&pensability. 

Hug.  <iix<  ii'ltn<tt>l>  (q.  v.).]     Incapable  of  being  dis- 
be 


rfy  coming-''—^'''^.   i'rrkii*  H'arbrclt,  III.  &. 

In-direct   ly.odv.    [Eng.  indirect;  -/».] 

1 .  In  an  indirect  line  or  course;  not  in  a  direct  or 
Htraik'ht  line;  i>hliqnel>. 

2.  Not   directly;  not  in   direct  or  express  terms; 
not  by  din-ft  moans. 

"Thy  head,  all  (ndtrrrflu,  gave  direction." 

NAtU-fN/*.     Kickiint  III.,  IT.  4. 

•:t.  I'nfairly;  not  fairly;  uot  honeHtly ;  without 
right. 

"  Your  crown  und  kingdom  ttuiirfctly  held." 

Shtttctnp.;    Itfnry   I".,  11.  4. 

In  61- re* Ct    nftss,  x.    [Kng.  indirect;  -ness.] 

•I.  The  quality  or  iitato  of  being  indirect  or 
obliqni-. 

I'.  The  quality  of  l>e[ng  indirect  or  not  straight- 
forward; a-,  toe  indirrc/n^M  of  the  attack. 

ifairne-s.**,  di>lio[ie-ty.  fraud. 

"  Kintf  DitTJd  fmind  thin  deflection  and  indirect****  in 
our  mi  lids."  —  Jfuuit/<i<ju  /v(  •..«!  Kx*ay»,  pt.  i.,  tr.  z.,  $  6. 

In  dlr    *  tin,  *.    (Eug.,  Ac*,  indi(go);   ret(ene)t 

and  BUff.  i"-    {*  'In  m.  i.  j 


elpnaed   or    improved    by    discipline;   uot    to 
trained  to  good  order  and  habits. 

"Men  of  dull   nature*),   ntnpld   and    indi*ffpiinablr."  — 
ll<\l'    I'nn-ittHitfvrtlit  /Vn>p.     (Pref.) 


In  dls  pens    a-bly1,  <i*Ir.    [Eng. indixpensab(le) ; 
•'tf-J 

1.  In    an    indispensable    manner ;    of    necessity ; 
necessarily. 

Man   Iming  thuH  bound  by  the  peremptory,  irrerent- 

' 


*In  dls    9!  pllne,  s.      [Pref.  i;i-('^),  and   English     ible  decree  of  heaven,  niunt  by  virtue  t  hereof,  / 
tlix<-if>tuif  (q.  v.).l    Went  of  discipline,  training,  or    «^/y  obey  omuffer."-*yu/A.   M'orlM.  vol.  iv.,  a«r.  o. 
iuBtructio,,.  ^  Unavoidably. 

In  dls  c6v  -er-vble.  «.    [Prof.  tn-(2),  and  Eng.       *in  dls  parsed  ,  *In-dIs-p5rst ,  n.     f  Pref.  i«. 
lto0p.Bfrtl.Ufl  (q.  v.).J      Not  discoverable;  that  can-    (2l,  ami  Eng.  dispersed  (4.  v.j.J    N«it  dispersed,  not 

scattered  or  dissipated. 


. 

t  'hi  HI,     <'i,M,   Ni*  -      I  dark-brown 
d,  tognlher  with  other 


hining  rosin. 
h\    h. 


not  IN-  discovered. 

"  Nothing  can  b«  to  n*  a  law.  which  U  by  u*  tndi*nn<rr- 
al*tf."— Cunybfttrr,  ner.  2.  p.  1M. 

*ln  dls  c6v  5r  f ,  «.  [  Pr«-f.  m-(2),  and  English 
dtsrovery  (p^.  v.).J  A  failure  to  dUoover;  failure  in 
a  search  or  inquiry. 

"The  rongnifylng  ewteeni  of  th«  ancientn,  ariiiing  from 
the  jii<ff*i'nrrry  of  it«  head."  —  tfrwirnc:  I'utyar  Urmrn, 
bk.  vi  .  rh  xii 

Indiscreet,  *in-dU  cret.  *ln  dya  crete,  n. 
\  Kr.  imtttti'rrt.  from  Lat.  ffuttfcrvfitt^that  do*»s  not 
dix-ern  or  distinguish.  |  [  I>IMI  KEET.  ]  Not  discreet ; 
wanting  in  discretion  ;  itijmlicious  ;  incautious ; 
fooli-h  ;  rash. 

"  Inili*rrr?t  and  unpopular  mnanureit  followed."— Jfu- 
llt*t.  Enu.,  ch.  ri. 


!-.,»..., ....  ,,-H''M.,    «.,..  .PUKM    <n. ..!.->.   i^    iii.-ni.iuK        In  dlB  Cre6t    ly4, 'i</r.    [English  indiscreet;  -lu.\ 
indican  wit  h  dilute  sulphuric  and.     It  is  soluble. n     In  an  Indiaenel  manner  or  degree;  not  discreetly; 

alcohol   and    in    tie-   aqniHiuH  alkalii-s.  and   is  pn--     injudicii.usly  ;  inconsiderately. 
rij.it .u. -<i  fi..m  it-  amrooniaoal  solMtu.n  t>>  barium. 
ralcintn.  nml  -ilver  waits.     When   he.ite.l'it  melt-, 
hurn^  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  leavr-  charctMd* 

In  dl   TU     bin,  *.     1  Km:.,  Ar..  ni'/iV*;...;    ;.f/./(«n). 

from     l.'ti/'i.i     tinctoriti  --  madder,    ami   sntT.   -in 
m.).J 

(\H  >'(>,     A    crystallinp    romitoiind.    ob- 
tained  hythe  decomposition  of  indiran   I. 
of  ,ni  aciil.  lint  more  abundantly  l- 
wond  loaves  in   nn  alkaline    solution   «•; 
chloride,  the  liquid  d.-uo-it  im;   imtiruhin  on  . 
lire    to    the    air.     It    is    in-oluMe    in   uater   aii<i   in 
ilk.'ilii--,  hut  >olulili'  in  alcohol.   It  < 


In  dls  p6§e  .  r.  /.    [French  inditposer.  from  t'n-  = 
Lat.  MI-     iioi,  and  <itxj>«x'-r    \<>  disp<>so  (q.  T.).] 

1.  To  make  disinclined  ;  to  disincline. 

2.  To  make  unfavorable  or  not  well  disposed. 

3.  To  render  unfit  or  un suited ;  to  disqualify* 

4.  To  make  slightly  ill;  to  affect  with  indisposi- 
tion or  slight  illness;  to  disorder  slightly  with  rr 
gard  U>  health. 

In  dls  p6sed  ,  /•".  par.  or  a.    [INDISPOSE.) 
1.  Not  disposed,  disinclined,  averse,  unwilling. 

"A  mind  unnerved,  or  fnrf /*/>«* *vf  to  l>ear 
The  weight  of  •ubjectn  worthiest  of  her  care." 

t'otrper.-   Retirtmrnt,  677. 

•J.  Not  well-disposed,  unfavorable. 


iu  metiillic  ts'li-t'-i'iiiK'  needle*,  which  ;M 
red  by  tran*initted  light.  It  i-  insoluble  in  ililute 
sulphuric  ucid,  even  on  boiling,  hut  ili--o|\e- 
reao!i!\  in  concentrated  sulphuric  arid,  [ndirabia 
..eric-  with  indigo-blue,  and  resembles  indigo* 
root  in  many  of  it-  properties.  ln  dlfl  crlm  j  nate>  „  A  arf(.  fLat  in.=nt>^ 

In  dit}  cSm  I  ble  (C  as  »\  n.  \  I'ref.  in-  i^).  and  and  discrinninituM  tii-tiugtu-hfd.  .-.epurateil.  ] 
l',nc.  -I  i-  •  i  n  i  !'!•  '  q.  v. '.  ]  Not  discernible;  not  per-  A  i  •"•//.;  Not  discriminate;  wanting  or  failing 
•  •ej»t  idle  ;  imperceptible;  uot  capable  of  being  per-  in  dUciimination  ;  making  no  distinction  ;  promi- 
ceived. 


"A  roan  IM>  fttdtucrrrtlv  frnnk  and  no   reatletwly   active." 
./<i|/     tli*t.  Eny.,  ch.  xlx. 

In  dls  Creet  ndsS,  s.  [Eng.  indiscreet;  -net*.} 
Tin- quality  or  state  of  being  indiscreet;  want  of 
tli-cretion. 

•In  dls  Crete',  <f.     [Pref.    in-  O.    and    Kug.   dis- 

'   '••'!•        q.   V.l.| 

1.   Not  di-creteor  -ej.arnted. 

'J.   Soi  di~creet  :  indiscreet. 

In  dls  cr$    tion,  «.    [  Fr.,  from  indiscret;  Sp.  tn- 

^errr,.,n;   Ital.   tndi*i-f.:i»n»-.\ 

\.  Tlie  quality  of  being  indiscreet;  a  want  of  dis- 
cntion;  imprudence;  rashness;  want  of  judgment. 
"All'-i  not  offpnri*.  that  tndhcrftlom  find*. 

And  dotage  term*  no."        tfhatsfnp . .-  Le»r,  it.  4. 
'L  An    indi-cr.-et.  injudicious,  or  rash  act;   as.  He 
has  committed  an 
In  dla  crlm   I 


"The  king  wan  nnfflciently  in</i>/>...t^.(  toward  the  penoni 
or  the  principleo  of  Calvin '•  dii*ciple«."— tVurcndoH     Civil 

Wmr. 

3.  Slightly  ill;  suffering  from  indisposition. 
"To  take  the  indi*p<>*ed  and  nickly  fit 
For  the  tiound  man."       Shakfxp.:  Lear,  \\.  4. 

•in  dls  p6f}    ed  ness,  *.  [Eng.  indisposed;  -ness.} 
1.  Thequality  or  state   of   being   indisposed;  di-- 
incliuation;  unwillingness;  averseness. 
"All    my    aettled    inditjwcdness     to     believe    »t range 


-t'Hmall  and  almost    h»ti- 

I 


eoooa. 

.._     ^   "Treating  friend*  and  ioe«  with  indinfrtminntt   Inao- 

\  Bin/.,  ch.  miv. 


Z.  Indisposition, 

In  dls  pAs-l-tion,*.    [Fr.,  I 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  l*-ing  indisposed  ;  di.-nn- 
clinatioti;  unwillingneHs;  averseuess;  dislike. 

j.  I  i.titn---;  uusuitableness. 

"And  thin  in  not  from  any  failure,  hut  from  the  fudis- 
jni*itii*n  of  tb*  object. "  -  .tonthtrrll.  vol.  iii.,  »er.  2. 

:i.  Want  .  :enilency  or  natural  appetency  oraffin- 
ity  ;  as,  the  mdu;>ojn/ion  of  two  substance*  to  com- 
bine. 

4.  A  slight  disorder  of  health;  a  slight  di-'-.i---; 
a  tendency  to  sickness;  slight  illness. 

In  dls  pot  a  bll  I  ty,  K.  [Eng.  indi*i>»f<tl>l.-; 
•it>/.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imlispuiahli -. 


Ate,     At, 
or,     wore. 


fare,      amidst. 
wolf,     w5rk, 


whit,     fill, 
who,     s6n, 


father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h*r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
B,     oe  =  <; 


marine;    g6,     p6t, 
ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


indisputable 


2307 


individuality 


4.  Not  clearly  audible  ;  faint. 

"The  city  swarms  intense.    The  public  haunt    .    .    . 
HUIUH  indi'ttiiH-t."  Th»»m*im      H'nitrr,  632. 


"Heir  by  right 
ln<li*i'Ut<it>le  of  Arion'sfame." 

Cuvper:  To  His  Father.     (Trans.) 
In-dlS-pflt    a,  ble  ngss,  s.    [En<r.  indisputable; 
-ness.  |    Tin-  quality  or  state  of  being  indisputable, 
Incontrovertible,  or  incontestable. 


In-dlS-put'-a-ble,  «.    [Fr.  &  Sp.  indisputable; 
Ital.  tnil/*i>iifiii>ilf.]    Not  disputable;  that  cannot 
be  disputed,  controverted,  or  gainsaid;  incontro- 
vertible,   incontestable,    undeniable,   indubitable;       IT  /»</i'«/im-Ms 
too  evident  or  clear  to  admit  of  questioner  dispute,    of  distinctness: 

positive  decree  of  inilisti in-tin  XK.     \  thing  may  be 

mdtttinet  witboot  being  confum-d;  but  it  cannot  be 

rtnifitm-il  without  being  itulixtim -t :  two  things  may 

l.e  Indistinct,  or  not  ea-ily  distinguished  from  each    occurriugin  minute  qu 

other;  but  many  things,  or  parts  of  the -ame  things,    iliscovereil  by  F.  Reich  and  Th.  KiclMer,  in  iMJi,  in 

are  confused :  two  letter- in  a  wtinl  may  bo  India-    the  zinc-blende  of  Freiburg.     The  metal  itself  isof 

tinct:  bat  the  whole  writings  or  many  words  are    a  lead-gray  color.  . -oft.  malleable,  fusible,  but  not 


Indlt-Sr.  ».  [English  im/ifi>);  -fr.\  One  who 
indite-. 

In  dite   ment,  «.    [Eug.  tmttt>  ;  -men!.] 

1.  The  act  of  inditing. 

*2.  An  indictment  (q.  v.). 

In    di  um,  s.    [Lat.  iiiili'cum—n  blue  pigment.] 

Chem.:  A  very  rare  metal  isym.  In.,  at.  \vt.  lUi'4), 
occurriugin  minute  quantities  in  zinc  ores.  It  was 


m..,  ,  Wljt  I  r  T-,  •       J  •  Ill  I»m-.,l.»ln/l,llo»v  null'      «    I    I  I    I  I  IK  ~      »J1 

^       dls   pu  ta  biy,   adv.     [Eng.  indisputable);    confused.    (Orabb;  Xng.Si/non.) 

1.  Beyond  ipiestion  or  controversy;  incontroverti- 
bly,  indubitably;  iiicontestably. 

2.  \Vithf>ut  question  or  opposition. 


very  volatile.    It  resists  oxidation  up  to  a  tempera- 
ture beyotidits  met  ting  point,  176',  butwlien  heated 


ily  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  slowly 


And  meeting  there  to  in'linthiction  wast*." 

Davennnt:  Gontlibfrt,  I.  v.  40. 


oth 

*In-dlB'-Bip  a  ble,    n.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
i{,Mil>iil>li-  ii(.  v.).]    Tha  t  cannot  bo  dissipated. 

«-  j«»  .xi  „  kiv  ,  ».-,  re-       •   j-      >   i.-i-»x         2.  \Vant of  distinctness;  dimness,  faintness,  indis- 

In  dls  sol  u  bll  -I-ty,    «.     [Fr.    tndissolubilite,    tiuctnes.-. 
from  /  nilixxnlnltli'.  j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indissoluble;  in- 
capability of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied. 

2.  Incapability  of  being  dissolved  or  terminated ; 


pale  yellow  powder,  becoming  darker  when  heated. 
The  sulphide  is  an  orange  yellow  powder,  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  the  mineral  acids. 


"Wild  indtBtttiction  did  their  place  supply." 

llarte:  Charitable  Motion. 


perpetuity  of  obligation  or  binding  force. 

"This  not  receiving  its  essential  quality  of  tndtssol- 
ability."—  H'<ti-l>iii-t<tii:  HWA-s,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  17. 

In-dl8  -s61-U-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indixMilit- 
liili.i.  from  i«-  =  not,  and  u'lgso/u&it'is^dissoluble 
(.q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  indimtlubie;  Ital.  indissolubih'.} 

1.  Not  dissoluble;  not   dissolvable;  incapable  of 
being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied,  as  by  heat  or 
water ;  indissolvahle. 

2.  1  ncapable  of  being  dissolved,  broken,  or  loosed  : 
-uh-i-tin«  and   binding  for  ever;   not  capable  of 


--  ...     ,. 

brim;  broken  or  abrogated;  perpetual;  stable;  as,    clearly. 

an  iHf//*«fi/i.(.;,  tn  .  "Perfunctorily  and  tnitittinctlu  enough  handled  by  the 

chemical  writem. "—Hoyle:  ICor/l-a,  ii.  2K». 


Indium  chloride,  In('l:i,  is  volatilized  at  a  red  beat, 
but  undergoes  decomposition  when  heated  in  the  air. 

All  the  salts  of  indium  impart  a  violet  tint  to  the 

3.  Want  of  distinction  or  difference;  equality  of    flam8i  °-f  a  Buuse"  bnraer.  .  The  spectrum  of  the 
condition  or  rank.  s    very   characteristic,   consisting   of   two 

bright  indigo-colored  bands,  and  it  was  the  produc- 

In-dls  tinct   ly,  adv.    [Eng.  indistinct;  -ly.}          tion  of  these  bands  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
1.    Confusedly,  uncertainly;  without  distinction,    themetal.    Its  specific  gravity  is  7'421  at  16'8". 
?.P:??r*!!.rA0_r_ll,isfr!™iV?tAon;  not  ^"finitely ;  not       »In-dI  Vld  -a-ble,  o.     [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

dividable  (q.  v.).]    Not  dividable;   that  cannot  be 
divided;  incapable  of  division. 

" Scene  individable.  or  poem  unlimited." — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

•In-dl-vld  -6d,  a.  [Pref.  111-  (2),  and  Eag. divided 
(q.  v.).J  Not  divided,  undiviileil. 

"A  representation  of  the  blessed  individed  Trinity/' — 
Bp.  Patrick:  On  Genesis  xviii.  2. 


with  precise  or  definite  limits. 

"Southward,  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 
*2.  Without  being  distinguished. 
"The  liquors  soaked  indistinctly  through  the  bowl." 
Browne:    Vulgar  Erntrs,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

Without    exactness;    vaguely,     loosely;    not 


"As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  hound." 


Summer,  98. 
indissoluble  ; 


In  dls  tinct    ness,  s.    [Eng.   indistinct;  -ntw.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indistinct;  want  of 

tato  of  oeiug  indissoluble;    distinctness ;  confusion,  uncertainty,  faintnoss, dim- 
ness, vagueness,  obscurity. 


In  dls  -s61u  ble  ness,  s 

-,'irs*.  |    Tlie  quality  or 
infiissolubility. 

"A.liuii  might  have  held  a  state  of  immortality  and 
ftuftMotubltflUM  of  his  composition." — Hate:  Orig.  of  JUun* 
kinii,  I..  112. 


The  degrees  of  hufftHMtMU  of  the  object  maybe-    tinr-t  heino"  «n«  • 
come  the  sign,  of    di«tance»."-K<rW.   Indira   into    the        "M, 

s 


In-dl-Vld  -U-ftl,  a.  &  g.  [Lat.  individuwi,  frfini 
tn-=not,  and  dii>i'dutt«=divisible,  from  dMdr>='' 
divide;  Eng.  suff.  -al ;  Fr.  indtviduel;  Sp.  indivtu- 
ual;  Ital.  individuate.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Subsisting  as  a  single  indivisible  entity  or  dis- 


Human  Mind,  ch.  vi.,g22. 

In  dls    solu-bljf.Of/r.  [Eng.indissoliib(le);.ly.]       In-dls-tlft  -gulsh-a-ble  (uasw),a.     fPref.  in-    substance."  - 
1.  In  a  manner  resisting  or  incapable  of  dissolu-    (->.•  and,  En.«-  distinguishable  (q.  v.).]    Not  distin-    ch.  v. 


tion  or  separation;  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
broken. 

"In  War  anil  l>iscord's  adamantine  chain, 
Indla^olitoly  strong.'1 

Pope:  Homer'*  Iliad,  xiii.  453. 
2.  In  a  manner  obligatory  or  binding  forever. 
'  In  J/s.sii/K/./y  united  to  the  glorious  person  of  the  Son 
«f  God."— Hi  shop  Hall:  Christ  Mystical. 

In-dls  s5lv  a  ble,  *ln-dls  |51v -I-ble,  a.  &«. 
[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug.  dissolvable  (q.  v.).J 

A.  --!»  adjt-i-th-i •: 

1.  Indissoluble;  that  cannot  bo  dissolved,  melted, 
or  liquefied;  Incapable  of  dissolution,  separation, 
or  liquefaction, 

2.  That  .. 

binding  or  obligatory  forever. 

"Tin*  union  between  these  two  natures  is  only  by  inti- 
miitt-  in<li**»lml>ie  relation  one  to  the  other." — South. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  solved  or  determined. 

B.  .-l*sub»t.:  A  question  or  point  which  cannot 
be  solved. 


le ;  incapable  of  being  distinguished. 
"A  sort  of  sand  so  indistlnvniahnolf   from  that  we  call 
Calais  sand,  that  it  has  been  sold   for  as   much." — Boyle: 


In  dls  tin 


(U  as  W),  rerfti.    [Eng. 


nd  has  a  being  of   its  own,  distinct  from  that  of 

all   other  things,  and   is  a  pure,   unmingled,  individual 
Light    of  Nature,  vol.   ii.,    pt.   L, 

*2.  Undivided ;  not  to  be  parted  with  or  disjoined ; 
inseparable. 

"Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  iv.  488. 
3.  Pertaining  to  one  only  ;  peculiar  to  or  charac- 


indistinguishabde};  -hi.  I    In  an  indistinguishable    teristic  of  a  single  person  or  thing;  as,  individual 
manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable.  exertions. 

*In-dl8-tIn -gulshed.  *ln-dlfl-tln -gulaht  I'll  as       B.  Asmtbstantive: 

~T),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2J,  and  Eng.  distinguished  (q.  v.).]       1.  Ord.  Lang.;  A  single  person,  animal,  or  thing 

of  any  kind;   especially  a  single  human   being;  a 


Not  distinct,  indistinct,  confused. _.  _ 

"In  that  indlttlngiiiiiht  mass,  all  things  seemed  one."—    being  or^hingjncapable  of  separation  or  division 
Bnnone:   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*ln-dls-tln   gulsb  Ifig  (u  as  w),  a 
'  -    Not  i 


__       [Pref.  iii- 

(2),  and  English  distinyuiJthing.]    Not  distinguish- 
ing; not  making  any  distinction  or  difference ;  not 
cannot  be  fhssolved,  loosed,  or  broken;    discriminating " impartial. 


in  a   certain  relation   without  destruction  of   its 
identity. 

"An  individual  is  a  sacred  mark." 

Ooteper:  Expostulation,  434. 

.^..,...Ua..uB  ,  ..,,t,«..,.D1.  ,  2-  Zo6l.:  A  being  equal  to  the  whole  result  of  the 

,_    .,_  »._..                       rl>     ,     .       ,„,          ,  T-.  development  of  a  single  ovum.    In  the  case  of  the 

In  disturb -an?e,    «.    [Pref.  m-  (2),  and  Eng.  higher  animals  this  is  but  a  single  existence;  in  the 

disturbance  (q.  v.).]    Freedom    from   disturbance,  case  of  the  lower  ones  it  may  be  multitudes  held 

quiet,  calmness.  together  by  a  certain  bond  of  union. 

"What  i.  called  by  the  Stolcks  apathy,  and  by  the  Seep-  In-dl-Vld    \l  al  Ism,  «.    [Eng.  individual;  -turn.] 

tick,  ,nd,stnr6ance"-TemPle:  OfUardtning  ,    T|)e           Xff  of  IxUng    individual  or   distinct 

In-dlt9h  ,   v.  t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  ditch  individuality. 

In  dlsj&lv -a-ble-ness, .». _  [Eng.  mdiMoJwaWe;    (q.v.).]    Tobnry  orcoverupin  a  ditch.  2.  An  excessive  regard   to  one's  own  interests; 

"  Wert  thou  inditched  in  great  secrecie."  self-interest,  selfishness. 

Hull:  .entires,  bk.  iii.,  sat.  2.  3.  A  system  or  condition  in  which  each  individual 

In-dite  ,  *en-dit-en  *en-dyte    *in-dyte  r.  t.  &  works  for  his  own  ends  in  social,  political,  or  relig- 

i.    [O.  Fr.  entlu-ler,  enditrr,  from  Low  Lat.  indicto  lous matters.    LSOCIALISM.] 

=  to  accuse ;  frequent,  of  Lat.  mdico=to  proclaim,  "  Tn?  selfishness  of  the  small  proprietor  has^  been  de- 


-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  bciug  indi.-solvable; 

ituiissolnbleliess. 

*ln  dls  -tan  5?, .«.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng  dis- 
tuiicy  (q.  v.J.J  Want  of  distance  or  separation; 
closeness. 

"  By  way  of  determination  and  indintancy." — Pearson: 
On  IliU'ived,  Art.  5. 

In  dls  tinct,  <r.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  indistinctus, 
from  in-  -not.  and  dwftnc(tu=digtinct(q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  iiiftistintu.} 

1.  Not-  distinct ;  not  separate  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  clearly  perceptible  by  itself ;   not  having  the 
lines  of  separation  distinct,  clear,  or  plain;  not 
readily  distinguishable;  confused. 

"Their  minute  parts  become  more  Indistinct."— Reid: 
Inquiry  into  the  llumnn  Mind,  ch.  vi..  g  22. 

2.  Not  presenting  clear  or  well-defined  images ; 
faint,  dim ;  as,  indistinct  vision. 

3.  Obscure   to  the    mind;    not  clear;    confused, 
vague. 

•'Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  iu  a  dream." 

Cou-per:  To  Xary. 


to  enjoin.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  compose;  to  write. 

"  Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  92. 
•2.  To  indict  (q.  v.). 

"  Indytyd  be  lawe,  for  trespace.  Indfctatus." — Prompt. 
Part'. 

*3.  To  dictate. 

"  Induted  or   endyted    of    clerkly    speche.     Dictatus" — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

*4.  To  invite,  to  ask. 

"  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper." 

.^yniAvs/j.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4 

B.  Intrant. ;  To  write,  to  compose. 

"  Wounded  I  sing,  tormented  I  indite." 

Herbert:  Joseph's  Coat. 


scribed  by  the  best  writers  as  individualism."— Edinburgh 
Review,  Jan.,  1871,  p.  22. 

In-dl-vId-u-al-Ist'-IC,  a.  [English  it,<lh-i<lu<tl ; 
-/.s//c.J  Pertaining  to  or  promoting  the  good  of  the 
individual. 

"Production  is  socialistic,  whereas  distribution  is  njftt- 
ri'lmilistic,  say  the  Socialists."  —  London  Athfntftim. 

In-dl-vld-u  al  -I-t?,  «.    [Eng.  individual ;  -ity.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  distinct  or  indi- 
vidual ;  separate  or  distinct  nature  or  existence. 

"Individuality  ia  left,  out  of  this  scheme  of  govern, 
ment."— Hurkt.  On  a  Regicide  1'eace,  let.  2. 

2.  [iliorrasy.     distinctive      character,      sharply 
marked  temperament,  distinctive  personality. 

"He  is  always  reaching  out  after  perfect  individuality, 
and  always  falling  helplessly  upon  the  other  side." — fait 
Hall  Gazette. 


btfil,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,      ejliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlau  --  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zhun      -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,    <fec.  =  bel,     del. 


individualization 


II     i-'-hnifdllu: 

1.  fhrni.:  One  of  the  int.-llecMml   IL.W 
thetir-t  of  the  ;  mi-ion.     Ii 

•h  Comparison  above  it,  aud 
.  to  the  riitht  and  left. 

..r  .(uality  of  constituting  an 

separate  individuality  of  every  viable 
human  beinn,  which  s«-ems  s..  clear  to  civilized 
races,  i«  by  n. i  means  universally  reeonlied  M 
peoples  of  low  culture.  Spaakinc  «.f  the  Couvade 
JB.V.),  Tylor  (£<ir/v  Mitt.  Mankind,  1S78,  pp.295. 
W)sars: 

"It  shows  us  a  number  of  distinct  and  distant  tribes 
deliberately  holding  the  opinion  that  the  connection  be- 
tween (ather  and  child  Is  not  only,  as  we  think,  a  mere 
relation  of  parentage.  aBecllon.  and  duly,  but  that  their 
very  bodies  are  joined  by  a  physical  bond,  so  that  what  is 
done  to  the  one  act*  directly  upon  the  other." 

In  dl  Tld  U  »1  I»-i  tlpn,  *•  IKng.  itidiriiiurif- 
i*\r>;  -ilium.  \  Tho  act  of  inilivi.lualiziug;  the  state 
of  being  in.livi.lualizeil ;  in'livl. Illation. 

In  dl  Vld  U  al  lie,  r.  '.  I  Kng.  individual;  -izr.} 
To  mark  out  or  M-l.-ct  a^  an  individual,  ur  to  .listin- 
jui-li  fron  lividuals  by  pivuliar  or  di»- 

tinctive  rhararteri-tie-;  !••  c.mnect  with  one 
particular  individual .  to  individ.: 

"The  IndittduoJIilna  principle."-l*«t«n<w<i-  H/«for» 
i..  I.  458. 

Individ  u  al  Ii  *r,  «.  [Kng.  imJmduaJiz(e); 
-tr.\  One  who  individualize*. 

In  dl  Tld    u  al  If,  n.'e.     I  Kng.  individual;  -ly.] 

I.  S.-parately;  by  itself;  to  tho  exclusion  of 
others ;  singly. 

"The  Revolution  Society  .  .  .  have  not  a  single 
vote  for  a  king  among  them,  either  ittiliriilttutlv  or  col- 
leetlvely."-  /iurir  fr.»e*  Herolutlon. 

*2.  Not  separately ;  incommunicably. 

•3.  Indivuiibly. 

"The  present  moment  of  time  is  individually  one." — 

Clark.     Amirrr  tu  Ike  Hitllt  letter. 

•In  dl  Tld  U  »t«.  a.  ( I'ref.  in-  <2\,  and  English 
dlviduate  (q.  v.).]  Not  divided;  undivided. 

•In  dl  Tld  U  ite,  r.  t.  It  i.  [Low  Lat.  indicid- 
uniu*.  pa.  par.  of  indiriduo,  from  Lat.  iiiditiduiu 
atnudivisible.j 

A.  Traniitirr: 

I.  To  give  the  character  of  individuality  to;  to 
endow  with  distinctive  characteristics;  to  individ- 
ualize. 

"  The  matter  of  which  any  Individual  object  consists  la 
limited  and  dlstlnfrulaheil  by  IndleidmaJIna  accident*."— 
f«6<nr»K  Hilt,  l-nllat.,  I.  4W. 

-'.  To  distribute  to  individuals. 

B.  Intrant.:   To  become  or  break  np  into  indi- 
vidual*. 

•In  dl  Tld  u  i  tlon,  >.  [Eng.  indiridu(a/r); 
•ilium.]  The  act  of  indi  vidna  ting ;  the  state  of  being 
.1  :  the  net  of  endowiiitf  with  individual- 
ity; individualization;  individuality. 

"Others deny  the  Immortality  of  the  soul  in  Ita  Indlrld. 
motion."— Halt  tn-la.  nf  Mankind,  p.  lUh. 

'  nciplenf  Indiriftuiiliint  : 

tlh>!-~       I  he    Knuli-h    translation  of   tho   term 
prinriiiium     indivtd\uitumti,     intnKlnced    by   tbe 
Sch.M. linen  to  denote  that  i.rinnple  which  individu- 
ates an  ens  from  all  other  entit whatsoever.   Alber- 
tus  Magnus  and  Thomas  of  Aquin  placed  this  prin- 
ciple in   mutter,  "insofar  as  this  is  the  bearer  or 
snostratnm  of  forms;"  Duns  Srotus  held  that  ''not 
r.  hut  form,  i-  the  individualizing  principle;" 
.itz  allirtne.l  the  nonniL.il:  -tic   thesis :  "Onine 
iniliviiliinni  -.1111  tot  i  e:,tit:tte  1 1, <  1 1  v  iduat  ur :"  while 
for  Schopenhauer   "  tune  .m.l  cpiice  con-titute  the 
iple    of    iu.livi. Ination."      i  L'ebe rwij :     Jlitl. 

no 

•In  dl  Tld  u  at  8r,  ..  [  En«.  iiuUnduaf (<•) :  K>T.] 
One  uh..  or  that  which  individuates);  an  iudividual- 

•In  dl  Tld  n  I-tf,  «.  [Lat.  iiuiiVidnil.1*.  from 
inili  <••••  -i.i'.-  of  being  an 

neti\  i<!i.;il .  imlividunl  existence,    i  Fuf/cr:  l't*tjnk 
Hujht.  111.,  pt.  ii..vi.9.) 

•In  dl  Tld   u  urn, «.  I  Lat..  nent.  sine,  of  initivid- 

uu.    indivi-ible.  I     \-i  nelivi.lu.il. 

"It  cannot  mean  that  every  Inntvldnnm  should  give  his 
•uSr»K-  -  '  'titi-mnU  /.ii/HI  ../  .Vafurv,  ch.  Iv. 

•In  dl  Tine  ,  .1.    [  Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  di. 
Cnbo 

"  A  Turkish  providence  moat  («d(r(«»." 

Davlef:  Mlerocotm"'.  p.  67. 

•In  dl  Tin  I  tf,«.  (.Pref.  in-  (2i.nnd  Kntf.  .(MI.I- 
itu  .|.  i.  ,|  \\.intofilivinilyorofdivineiHiwer. 

In  dl  Tls,  I  bll  I  If,  •.  [  Eng.  indlviiibl* ;  -ity.] 
The  Duality  or  state  of  being  indivisible. 
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In  dl  Tl|  I  ble,  ».  it  ..  [Fr.,  from  Latin  indi- 
i,il,ili,,  fruui  m-^uut,  and  diti.i<<di«=divisible 

A.  At  adj" 

1.  Ord.  Lano.:  Not  divisible;  that  cannot  be 
divided,  separated,  or  broken  up;  not  separable 

'>"  \Ti'lh.'-  That  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided. 
Onequautity  U  said  to  be  Indivisible  bj  anotnei 
when  no  commensurable  Mrorertko  can  i  be  .found 
which,  beiug  multiplied  by  the  latter,  will  give  the 
former. 

B.  Aimbttantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  cannot  be  divided  or 
broken  up  iuto  part*  ;  a  very  minute  part  or  dms- 

V.'i.vom.:  In  ancient  geometry  the  same  a»  in- 
finites-small or  infinitely  small  quantities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  tlio  first  inventor  of  indivisibles. 
lines  are  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  points, 
surface-  of  an  infinite  uumherof  lines,  and  volumes 
of  mi  intinit.  'number  of  surfaces.  This  corresponds 
with  the  idea  of  fluent*  and  fluxions,  as  originally 
conceived. 

"Logical  or  mathematical  demonstrations  which  seem 
to  COM.  i.I  In  lndlrlflblei."—llale:  Urla.  of  llantlud,  f.  la. 


indophenin 

In-d5c  trln  a  tlon.  ».  [INDOCTRINATE.]  The 
act  of  iiidoctrinntingor  teaching;  the  state.. I  being 
indoctrinated;  instruction  in  the  rudiments  01 
principles  of  any  science. 

"  Postulates  very  accomodBble  unto  junior  liuloctrtna- 
Itoni."—Brotene:   Vulgar  Errort,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vu. 
In  -d6  In,  «.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  ind(iy)o;  -m  (CTwm.).] 
Ok**.:  r,.H.,,N,0...    A  body  obtained  bv  heatine 
solution  ol  <.rtl Ltroproplolic  acid  with  ferrouf 


acid. 
In    d61e,«.    [Eng.,Ac.,ind(i0o),andLat.  ole(um] 

~Ckfm.  :  A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  in 
digo  by  converting  it  into  isatin.  dioiindole,  anc 
finally  into  oxindole,  and  reducing  theoxindou  H 
means  of  zinc-dust.  It  may  also  be  prepared  b] 
passing  an  aniline  derivative,  such  as  ethyl-aniline 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  From  the  browu  oily  liquu 
formed.  the  indole  may  bo  sepa-ated  by  picric  acid 
the  picrate  of  indole  being  decomposed  by  ammo 
nia.  Indolo  melts  at  52%  and  bolls  with  partia 
decomposition  at  245'.  Its  vapor  density  is  4'45 
soluble  in  ether. 


In  dl  Tls  I  bleniss...  [Eng.i«diri»ii,te; -.u-w.]  ft  »ln  d6-len-cf,«.    [Lat.  imi«» 

Tl,e,,ualityor  et«te  of  being  indivisible;  indivisi-    ,.'*fl™  "^  b    ricero,  not  happily,  as  a  La 

bljity  1^  .  3,  ,. 1 Jt T..4       f^.     ...        .. 

"  By  the  Indlrlflklenen  of  his  eeaence  from  their  pree- 
enoea."— Mounlagm:  Devout  E»»au»,  pt.  I.,  tr.  ii. ,  B  -• 

In-dl-Tla -I-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  indVr««6f»  ;  -Iv-] 
In  an  indivisible  manner;  so  as  to  be  indivisible; 
undividedly. 

"They  jointly  and  Indlrltlbly  carry  on  one  and  the 
same  design."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

•In-dl  Tl  -|lon,  ».  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  diei»- 
ion  (q.  T.).]  A  state  of  not  being  divided;  union, 
onene>-. 

•In  dl  Tttl -ilTe-lJ,  <id».    [Pref.  in-  (2);  Eng. 


,  , 

synonym  of  the  Greek  word  apatheia),  from 
not,  and  dolrn«=Krieving;  do/«j=to  grieve.] 

1.  A  state  of  freedom  from  passion  or  pain. 
"Irordinatenees    of    affections  may  sometimes    mak. 

some  men  like  Home  beasts  ;  but  inrlolrncy,  absence.  empti 
n.->.  i.rivm  i..n  o(  affections,  makes  any  man.  at  all  timei 
llke.faven,  like  dirt."—  Donne:  Sermum,  p.  186.  (1840.) 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indolent  \  habitoa 
laziness;  aversion  to  exertion  or  labor;  indisposi 
lion  to  exert  one's  self;  idleness;  sloth;  inactivity 

"  The  demon  Initolfnce  thy  toil  o'erthrows." 

Thomiun:  futile  of  Indolence,  ii.  81. 


-,          . 

diru/»irr.  and  sun*.  -III.}    Inseparably  ;  BO  as  not  to 
be  torn  or  rent  asunder. 

"They  ao  naturally  and  fiuffm/nfrrly  cleave  to  the 
aame."—  Cmlwr/*  .  Intel!.  Hi/ttem.  p.  666. 

In  d6-,  prr/.  [INDIA.  |  Derived  from^  in  part 
belonging  to.  or  in  any  way  connected  with  India 

(q.  T.). 

Indo-Brlton,  «. 

Ord.  Lang,  it  Elhnol.  :  One  of  the  race  intermedi- 
ate between  thu  natives  of  India  and  the  British.  A 
more  specific  word  than  Eurasian  (q.  v.). 

Indo-Chinese,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  ta  Indo- 
Cliina,  the  southeastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  or  to  its 
people,  or  their  languages. 

Indo-Englilh,  «.  Of  or  relating  to  the  English 
who  are  born  or  reside  in  India. 

Indo-European,  a. 

l-hilnl.:  The  same  as  ABVAN  or  IXIXMJEEMA.NIC 
(q.  v.). 

Indo-  Germanic,  a. 

1'hiM.:  A  term  sometimes  nsed  as  equivalent  to 
Aryan  (q.  T.),  and  sometimes  applied  to  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  to  denote  their  relationship  with 

t  hi'  S,m-cl  it  . 

Indo-Mohammedan,  Indo-Mahomedan,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  tu  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of 
India. 

"/>,'(.  >..¥„*,  ,Mi/'/<iri  folk-lore."—  Xotei  and  fjurrlr*,  Ang. 
».  IBM.  p.  Ml 

In  d&9  I  bll  I  If.  •.  [Lat.  indoci&iHfew,  from 
in.i",  if,  itin  =  indocile.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indocible  ;  indocility. 

In  dS?  1  ble,  a.  |  Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  docihle 
(q.  v.l.)  Not  docible:  unteachable;  insusceptible 
of  instruction  or  training  ;  intractable. 

"A  disposition  not  only  eottiah,  but  Indoelbtt."—  Hilton: 
Ohserr.  Artletfn  > 


In  d8e   I  ble  ness,   «.    [Eng.  indocible;   -firm.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  indocible  ;  indocility. 

In  do  -file  or  In  46$  -lie,  <nlj.    [Ft.,  from  Lat. 

intiiK-ilit,  fmni  in-  --  not.  and  doofli*  =  teachable, 

i.  v.l.l    Not  docile;  unteachable,  intracta- 

ble ;  incapable  of  being  instructed. 

•  •  H  hose  hearu  Indocile  to  the  ucred  lore 
Of  Wiadom." 

Blarkloek:  Jfrmurv  ofCimttantia. 

In  d&  ell  I  tf,«.  (Fr.  imlixilitt.  hum  indocile.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indocile;  unteacha- 
bleoea»,  intractableneM. 

"It  U  no  Hmall  comfort  to  me  .  .  .  that  T  discover 
my  fndoellilit."  Hutkr  Lrltrr  t<>  >'ir  //.  Lanurttne. 

In  d5c    trln  at*,  r.  f.    (  Formed  a«  if  from  a  Lat, 
no,  from  in-  =  in,  and  ilnrlrinn  =  learning; 
doctor  tu  teach.]    To  teach,  to  instruct. 


In   d&  lent,  a.    [Lat.  in-=not,anddo(en«=grieT 
ing;  Ital.  ii  Sp.  indolente.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Free  from  pain  or  guttering. 

2.  Habitually  i«lle  or  lazy  ;  indisposed  to  exertior 
or  labor;  slothful;  listless:  sluggish;  inactive. 

"The  /",  i:  •hut  apathy  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  ad 
ministration."—  Jf(Mou/<i»  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiv. 

II.  Medical:  Causing  no  pain;  as,  an  iiutotenl 
tumor. 

In  -d6  lent-lf  ,  adv.    [Eng.  indolent  ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  freedom  from  pain  ;  without  pain. 

2.  In   an    indolent    manner;    without    activity, 
action,  or  exertion  ;  lazily  ;  .sluggishly. 

"In  rural  quiet  indolently  laid." 

Seattle:   Virgil,  1 

In-d6-llne,  ».  [Eng.  ind(igo);  (u(cok)oJ,  and 
suff.  (Cfcem.)-i'm'.l 

Chfm.:  ('i(,H|(X...  A  dark-colored  resin  obtained 
by  heating,  in  sealed  tubes,  indigo-blue  with  barium 
hydrate,  zinc-dust,  and  water,  and  exhausting  tho 
product  with  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  bul 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  blue  fluorescence.  On  heatinc  \vitli 
ilne-dust,  It  sublimes  in  long  pale-yellow  n  .....  Hep 
By  treating  indoline  with  nitric  acid,  an  or.;inir.'  >.•! 
low  dinitro-compound  is  obtained,  <'n,H|..Nj(NOjJj 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  iu  water. 

•In  d6m  ->  ble,  <i.  fLat.  indnmnliiliii.  Irom  in; 
—  not,  and  doma6i/i>=  tamable;  <iomo=to  tame.] 
Untamable  ;  indomitable. 

In-dSm  It  a  ble,  «.  [Lat.  in-=not.  an.l  Ens 
domilo,  freq.  of  d»mo=t»  tame;  IT.  indomptable.] 
Untamable;  unconquerable;  invincible. 

"His  Indomitable  courage." 

Liniufelluui:  Sttny  of  Hiawatha,  iv. 

I&  -dobr,  a.  [Eng.  in,  and  door.]  lii-inc  or  .lonf 
within  doors;  domestic;  as,  indoor  work,  an  /  <»<.«« 
servant. 

In  door?  ,  adr.  [Bug.  in,  and  d«»or«.]  Withic 
doors;  iuside  a  house;  at  home;  as,  Ho  is  /IK(<M»-.-, 

In  d5  phe   nln.s.    [Eng.ind(iff)o;  p/ien(o(),and 

Buff.  I  Cltt'm.  I  -i/i.  1 

C'hrm.:  C|aHuKO.  A  compound  prepared  K\ 
shaking  toftether  a  solution  of  isatin  In  30  parts  (M 
concentrate<l  sulphuric  acid,  with  puro  ' 
until  a  blue  color  is  produceil.  To  -.  ],.u:ii.'  th. 
indoi.li.-'  n,  the  mixturois  poured  into  w.itcr.  til 
tensl,  a  tin-  ri  i.lnc  %vn>ho.l  wit  ha  dilute  solution 
of  soda.  OaH'.M).  21  ,1!  .  '  ll,.N(i  II  .(>.  It  i> 
sparing!;  solublein  alcohol,  rtlier,  HIM!  ehlorolonB 
but  dissolves  freely  in  MIOIIK'  sulphuric  acid  and  ii 
phenol.  Ity  the  uctionof  re.  Incintf  au'eiit  -,  rolorle-! 
.  oniixiniiil-  are  ol»tnine«l.  which  turn  lihle  on  expo:- 
'  e  air.  I  inlophenin  strongly  re-enil»le-  in 
ilik'oiin.-.  both  in  appearance  ami  in  many  of  iti 
ebarael 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;      w«,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     fire,    itr,     marine;    g6,     pfit, 
Or.     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     i6n;     mote,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rale,     full;     try,     Syrian,      m,     OB      e;     ey  =  a.       qu      kw. 


indophenols 

In-d8-phe  -nSls.,  ».  til.  [Rug.  ind(igo),  and  phe- 
nols.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  blue  coloring 
matters,  used  in  dyeing,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitroso-derivativea  of  tertiary  aromatic  amines  or 
phenols  on  alkaline  solutions  of  phenols  at  the  or- 
dinary, or  at  a  raised  temperature,  the  formation 
being  facilitated  by  adding  a  reducing  agent.  They 
are  all  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolve 
readily  in  phenol,  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  When  heated,  they  slowly  sublime  in  the 
form  of  blue  needles  resembling  indigo.  The  indo- 
phonols  are  affected  by  acids  more  than  indigo,  but 
are  said  to  resist  soap  and  chlorine  better. 

In-ddrs  -9.  ble.  o.    [ENDOKSABLE.] 

•In  dors  a  -tiqn,  «.  [English  indon(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  indorsing ;  indorsement. 

In  dorse  ,  t>.  t.  [Low  Lat.  indorse,  from  Lat.  in- 
—  in.  upon,  and  dorgum  =  tlta  back.| 

*1.  To  place  or  tet  upon  the  back. 

"Klcphaiitetadorwd  with  towers." 

ililtuu:  I:  K.,  iii.  329. 

2.  To  indorse  (q.  v.). 

In  -dorse, «.    [ENDORSE.] 

Indorsed  ,  a.    [ENDORSE.] 

Her. :  Placed  back  to  back. 

In  dors-eS  ,  s.  [Eng.  indon(e);  -ee.]  The  per- 
son to  whom  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  is  indorsed, 
or  assigned  by  indorsement ;  the  converse  of  in- 
<lorser. 

In  dorse   inent,  s.    [ENDORSEMENT.] 

In  dors  -§r,  In  dors  -6r,  s.  [English  indortM ; 
-er,-or.\  A  person  \vlio  indorses  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange;  an  indorser. 

*In-d<5w  ,  v.  t.    |  ENDOW.] 

•In  ddw  -ment,  s.    [ENDOWMENT.] 

Ind  5x    jfl,  «.    [Eng.  ind(igo),  and  (hydr)oryl.] 

Chem.:  A  brownish  oil,  formed  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  when  indoxylic  acid  is  heated 
above  its  melting  point.  It  is  volatile  in  steam,  and 
gives  to  water  a  blue  fluorescence.  Indoxyl  nos- 
se^ses  both  acid  and  basic  properties,  and,  like 
indoxylic  acid,  is  converted  into  indigo  by  oxida- 
tion. 

Indoxyl-compounds,  .-•.  pi. 

Chem.:  Compounds  of  the  indigo  group.  Ethyl 
indoxylale,  ('nHuNO.i,  a  crystalline  body  obtained 
by  reducing  nitropropiolic  acid  witti  ammonium 
sulphide.  It  contains  an  liydroxyl  group  (HO),  and 
hax  the  character  of  a  phenol.  It  melts  at  121". 
At  a  greater  heat  it  is  converted  into  indigo.  By 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ethyl 
indoxylate  is  converted  into  iudigo-sulpbouic  acid. 

In-d8r-yT"lc,  «•  (Eug.,  &c.,i>idtu:yl  (q.v.);-ic.] 
<See  tilt1  compound.) 

indoxyllc-acld,  a. 

ili'-iii.:  This  acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
ethyl  iniloxylate.  It  molts  at  123r.and,  on  expos- 
ing an  alkaline  solution  of  it  to  the  air,  indigo  is 
formed. 

In    dr£,  s.    [O.  Sansc.,  from  iudu  =  a  drop  of  rain.] 

Reliyiiins:  An  ancient  Hindu  god,  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  sky.  In  Vedic  times  ho  was  the  su- 
preme object  of  worship,  corresponding  in  position, 
not  in  etymology,  to  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Romans.  Thus,  of  the  first  444 
Yedic  hymns  dedicated  to  gods,  178  are  addressed 
to  Indra,  while  to  the  second  god  in  position,  Agni 
{Lat.  /<i«/s=ttre),  there  are  only  147,  and  to  Vishnu, 
afterward  so  celebrated,  only  two.  Yet  Indra  was 
not  uncreated ;  he  had  a  mother.  He  encompasses 
the  waters  and  the  sky,  reaches  up  to  heaven,  has 
placed  the  snn  in  the  sky.  grasps  the  thunderbolt, 
ts  worshiped  by  libations  of  Soma  (a  species  of 
Uclopias),  is  a  bestower  of  wealth,  &c.  (J/uir: 
Xiiiim-rit  Text*.  &c.) 

"  At  a  later  period  representations  were  some- 
times made  of  him.  thoroughly  personified  as  a  man 
with  four  arms  and  hands,  riding  on  an  elephant. 

In -draught  (tight  as  ft),  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  Eng. 

•!/lt  (q.  V.).J 

*1.  An  opening  or  inlet  into  the  land  into  which 

the  sea  Mows. 

"The  ^n-ntest  iii.h'.nujltt*  of  rivers  or  Ingunes  have 
commonly  the  strongest  tides."  —  /Mw/xVr.  \'oya<je.9,  vol. 
ii..  pi.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  How  of  sea-water  at  some  depth  into  a 
land-locked  basin  to  replace  that  removed  by  evap- 
oration or  outflow  at  the  surface,  as  in  the  Red  Sea. 

*;i.  An  opening:  an  inlet. 

"  From  the  four  cardinal  winds  four  indraughts  that 
command."  Drayton:  /'(i/i/o/bioii,  8.  19. 

•In  drawn,  ».  [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng.  dniwii 
(q.  v.j.  ]  Drawn  in. 

*In  dread  ,  r.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.l,  and  Eng. 
dri'itil.  \  To  fear,  to  De  afraid.  ( Ilwixou  :  Judith. 
i.  57.) 
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•In-drSnch  ,  v.  (.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eiig. 
drench  tq.  v.).]  To  overwhelm  with  water;  to 
drown ;  to  drench. 

"They  lie  indrenelt'd," 

Skakesp.:  TroilusanaCrttttda,  i.  1. 

In    drls.  «.    [Malagasy.] 

7.<M.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  In- 
drisinH-.  Inilris  brevicondatuf  is  a  lemur,  about 
three  feet  high,  found  in  Madagascar. 

In  drls  I  na.  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  indrit;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  guff,  -iiui'.l 

ZoOl.{\  sub-family  of  Lemnrida-,  typo  Indris 
(q-  T.). 

In  du  bl  ous,  a.  [Lat.  in-=not,  and  du6iu*= 
doubtful.] 

1.  Not  doubtful ;  not  doubting;  unsuspecting. 
"The  vulgar  vanity  of  reposing  an  in<iitl>i<tua  confidence 

In  those,  anti-pestilential  spirits.  — Harvey,  On  Consump- 
tion. 

2.  Not  doubtful;  certain,  sure. 

In-dtt  -blt-a-ble,  a.  A  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indu- 
bitittiilis,  from  in- "-not,  and  d«/*ira6i/i«=doubtful ; 
dul>ito=to  doubt;  Sp.  indubitable;  Ital.  indubita- 
bile.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Not  to  be  doubted ;  not  doubtful ; 
certain;  unquestionable;  too  evident  or  plain  to 
admit  of  doubt. 

"That  the  Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  t"n- 
dubitable." — Johnson;  Taxation  ,Vo  Tyranny. 

B.  AII  subst. :  A  matter  or  thing  which  can  not  be 
doubted. 

In-dU  -blt-a-ble-nJss,  ».  [English  indubitable; 
•MM.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indubitable. 

In-du  -blt-a-Dl?,  adv.  [Eng.  indubitab(.le) ;  -lu.] 
Undoubtedly;  unquestionably;  incontrovertibly ; 
beyond  question  or  doubt. 

"Upon  such  grounds  an  are  indubitably  demonstrable." 
—  tloute:  Hurts,  V.  688. 

*In-dU  -bit-ate,  a.  [Lat.  indubitatut,  from  in-= 
not,  and  tl ni'if'ihi*.  pa.  par.  of  dufci/o=to  doubt.] 
Not  doubted  or  doubtful;  indubitable;  unques- 
tioned. 

"Heldthenthe  indubttate  heirs  of  the  crown.  "—Bacon: 
Henry  I'll. 

•In-dft  -bit-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  indubifo.]  To  bring 
inlo  iloubt ;  to  cause  to  bo  doubted. 

in  du$e.  r.  f.  [Lat.  indMCO=to  leadinor  on;  in- 
=on,  and  dnco=tolead;  Sp.  initvcir;  Ital.  iiidurre; 
Fr.  induirt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  To  load  or  bring  on. 

"  Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-nut  ur'd  land 
Induct  laborious."  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

*2.  To  introduce ;  to  bring  into  view ;  to  lead  or 
bring  forward. 

•3.  To  put  or  draw  on  or  over. 
"O'er  the  seat    .    .    .    induced  a  splendid  cover." 

t'uviier:  Task,  i.  82. 

*t.  To  bring  on,  to  canse,  to  produce,  to  give  ri-e 
or  origin  to. 

"To  induce  another  state  by  depraving  the  present."  — 
Cranmer:  Letter  to  Mr.  Hooker. 

5.  To  lead  or  draw  on,  as  by  persuasion,  entreaty, 
or  solicitation ;  to  prevail  on,  to  incite,  to  influence 
by  motives. 

*6.  To  bring  forward  or  offer  by  way  of  induction 
or  inference;  to  infer,  to  conclude. 

*7.  To  bring  forward  by  way  of  illustration ;  to 
instance. 

"To  exprobnte  their  stupidity,  he  induceth  the  provi- 
dence of  storks."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xivii. 

*8.  To  bring  on ;  to  superinduce. 

II.  Physic*:  To  canse  by  proximity  without  con- 
tact or  transmission.    Used  of  the  production  of  a 
particular  electric  or  magnetic  condition  in  a  body 
by  placing  another  btHly,  in  an   opposite  electric 
state,  in  proximity  to  it  but  without  actual  contact. 

In  dufed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [INDUCE,  r.]  (Seethe 
compound,  i 

induced-currents,  8.  ;••'. 

Elect,  o*  Magn.:  Electric  currents  developed  in 
conductors  in  "proximity  to  other  conductors  trav- 
er>ed  by  intermittent  or  fluctuating  currents;  also, 
electric  currents  developed  in  conductors  moving 
in  the  field  of  a  magnet,  or  in  conductors  within  the 
field  of  a  moving  magnet. 

In-d&c   Ing,  ;»•.;)«  r.  or  a.    [iNDrcE.  v.]  (Seethe 
compound.! 
induclng-currents, «.  pi. 

Kli'ct.  <f  Mniin.:  I  'urreuts  which  produce  induced- 
currents  (t).  \ . i. 


induction 

In  dtice  -mint,  «.    [  Kng.  induce;  -ment.\ 
I.  '  >i  dtnnry  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  inducing ;  tiic  state  of  l>oing  induced. 

2.  That  which  induces  ;  that  which  lead-  tin.  mind 
to  will  and  to  act;  any  argument,  reason,  or  fact 
which  tends  to  persuade  or  influence  the  mind;  a 
motive,  a  reason,  a  ground,  a  temptation,  an  incite- 
ment. 

"Then  mark  the  inducement'" 

SlMkrti,.     Heart  rill.,  U.  4. 

II.  Lair:  That  which  leads  to  something  olge ;  a 
term  used  specially  in  various  cases  to  signify  a 
statement  of  facts  alleged  by  way  of  previous  ex- 
planation to  other  material  facts. 

In  dug  er,  i.  [Eng,  indw(e) ;  -«r.]  Onewhoor 
that  which  induces,  persuades,  or  influences;  aa 
inducement. 

"An  If  he  were  the  great  impeller  and  inducer  of  men  to 
sin."— .Sou/*.  ir,irl«,  vol.  viii.,  xer.  4. 

In-due  -I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  induc(e) ;  -il,!,-.} 

1.  1  'ap.-ilile  of  being  induced,  brought  on.  or  made 
to  take  place. 

"Inditffble  from  the  restless  commotions  of  outward 
causes," — Harroic:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

-.  Capable  of  being  inferred  by  induction;  that 
may  bo  inferred  or  gathered. 

"fniliirilile  from  the  like  testimonies." — Browne:  Ful* 
gar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

In  duct ,  f,  t.  1  Lat.  iiiiliirlnx.  pa.  par.  of  indueo 
=  t<>  load  or  bring  in.]  [  IXULCK.  | 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  bring  or  lead  in  ;  to  introduce. 

"  So  soone  as  any  one  is  inducted  and  brought  in  thither, 
she  or  he  in  delivered  to  the  priests."—/'.  Holland:  Lirlus, 
p.  1,02». 

2.  Eng.  Ercles.  Law.  To  introduce,  as  to  a  bene- 
fice  or    office;    to  put  in  actual  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  or  of  any  office,  with  the 
customary  forms  and  ceremonies. 

"  Induction  is  performed  by  n  mandate  from  the  bish- 
op to  the  archdeacon,  and  Is  done  by  giving  the  clerk 
corporal  possession  of  the  church,  as  l»y  holding  the  ring 
of  tne  door,  tolling  a  bell,  or  the  like:  and  is  a  form  re- 

auired  by  law,  with  intent  to  give  all  the  parishioners 
ue  notice,  and  sufficient  certainty  of  their  new  minis- 
ter, to  whom  their  tithes  are  to  be  paid.  And  when  a 
clerk  is  thus  presented,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  A 
rectory,  he  is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete 
possession,  and  is  called  in  law  permmn  imjtersnttntn,  or 
parson  imparsonee."— Blackstone :  Cii,niiient-,  bk.  i.,  ch.  U, 

In  duct   e  ous,  a.    [Eng.  induct;  fou>.] 

Elect.:  Rendered  electropolar  by  induction  or 
brought  into  the  opposite  electrical  stato  by  the 
influence  of  inductive  bodies. 

In-due  tile,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  d.«-fii« 
(c|.  v.i.|  Nut  ductile;  not  capable  of  being  drawn 
out  into  threads,  as  a  metal. 

In-dttC-tll  -l-tf ,  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
itiu-tilitu  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inductile. 

In  due  tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  induction? m,  ace. 
of  j'ndMcr/o=an  introducing,  from  inducruri.  pa.  par. 
of  induro=to  lead  or  bring  in ;  Sp.  induccion ;  Ital. 
induzione.]  [INDUCE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  inducting  or  bringing  in;  introduc- 
tion; a  bringing  in  or  putting  into  an  office.    (P, 
Holland:  l.irius.  p.  379.) 

2.  A  beginning;  a  commencement ;  a  start. 
"These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 

And  our  in:tticti'in  full  of  prosperous  hope." 

Shalcrsii.:  Henry  1 1' .  I'l.  I.,  iii.  1. 

:!.  That  which  serves  to  introduce  something  else; 
an  introduction  ;  a  preface,  as  of  a  play  or  pm-m  ;  an 
introductory  scene  in  a  play  ;  a  prologue. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect.:    The    action  which    electrified    bodies 
exert  at  a  distance  on  bodies  in  a  natural  state.  An 
in>ulated  conductor,  charged  with  either  kind  of 
electricity,  so  act-  on   IK., ties  in  a  natural  state 
placed  near  it  as  to  decompose  the  neutral  fluid, 
attracting  the  opposite  kind  of    electricity,  and 
repelling  the  same  kind.    [INDUCTION  con  .  f 

2.  Lwiic  o*  Phili'K.:  Whately  i  /.,«;/,-,  bk.  iy.,  ch.  i., 
§  1)  notes  the  ambiguity    of    this  word,  it   being 
employed  (n  i  to  designate  the  process  of  investiga- 
tion and  collecting  facts;  and  (I/)  the  deducing  of 
an  inference  from  those  facts.     It   i-  al-.i  !• 
used  in  the  sense  of  an  inference  from  observed 
facts.    [INDUCTIVE-METHOD.] 

••Induction,  then,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  infer  tluit  what  we  know  tu  he  true  in  a  particu. 
lur  case  or  cases,  will  be  true  in  all  cases  which  resemble 
the  former  in  certain  assigniblerespectk.  In  (it  her  words, 
induction  iw  the  process  by  which  we  conr)ii«i«j  Ihut  what 
is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class  is  true  of  the  r  hole 
class,  or  that  what  is  true  at  certain  times  will  l>e  true 
in  siniilur  i-ircum^tunrf*  at  :i]l  times.  This  ilennition 
!•••*  from  the  meaning  nf  the  term  Induction  VHrious 
logical  oj^rations.  to  which  it  is  not  unusual  to  applj  that 
name."-  ./.  x  Mill  ls:ul,:  l.k.  iii..  ch.  i. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  ---•  shan.     -tlon.      -slon  =  shun;      -(ion,      -;ion  =  zhuu.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious    -  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


induction-coil 


,  .-    The     action    which    ma^ 
!„.,,  .n  Ixidies  in  a  natural 

.m.  -nee.    inference, 
principle  drawn  from  a  number  ,,f  par- 

,!ienomena.      As  \\  In-well    sa\-  the 
-,-end-  from  particular  facts 
•  :,.!  then  di  ......  nils  again  from 

I'nciph-  to  particular  application-. 

.,,tt     ../     .-Mdurfiiwi:       [IsWCETMa-B- 
•lirirnt  of  mtulnrtic    iiidn,  ti',1,  :     \    coeffi- 

-ingthe  ratio  of  the  intenlitj   "f  the 

i/aliim  to  the  intensity  of  the  Held. 

induction-coil,*. 

\l,i,  I,.  •  An    induction-coil    c. 

tinlly  ,,f  i  f  insulated  win-  wound 

round  a   soft  iron    core.     The    following  are   the 
,li,,,.  coil,  reputed  to  be  the  largest  in 

tin.  world.    It   has  two  primary  circuits  and  two 
the  inner  ......   Ix-ing  a  bundle  of  m-iilated 

non  wire-.    Ilin.  long  and  :!J  ill.   In   diameter. 

I  which  are  wound  MO  yd*,  of  covered  copper 

wire    weighing  .V.lb-.    Th  .....  condcore  i-  acvlinder 

formed  of  similar  wire-  t..  the  tirst.  and  is  3-  in.  in 

,|,j,.|.  ,  .iniled  by  »l  yds.  of  wire,  weighing 

.Hilary  c-.il  is  :Mi  miles  long,  wound 

in  four  -ection-  of  alx.nt  200  layer*  each,  the  two 

outer  section-  having  slightly  thicker  wire  than  the 

.     The  total  resistance  of  the  secondary  coil 

is  about  I  max  ohm.-.    This  instrument  gives,  with 

thirty  ipiart  (inn,-  cells,  a  spark  ill  air  42  in.  in 

length,    [i  I.MM.\HEB.] 

induction-pipe,  «. 

The  pipe  which  leads  the  live  steam 
to  tile  c>  Under. 

induction-valve.  >. 

>7<  ./i»  -•  mi.:   The  valve  which  controls  tho  entry- 
port  lor  live  steam  to  the  cylinder. 
In  due  tlon-al,  a.    fSag.  Induction  ;  -al.]  Of  or 

pertaining  to  induction;  proceeding  or  obtained  by 
induction;  indue' 

In  due   tlve,  (i.    [Eng.  induct;  -ire.] 

*L  Ordinary  I*angwtge  : 

I.  Leading  or  drawing  on;  persuasive,  alluring, 
tempting. 

•J.  Tending  to  produce  or  cause  ;  productive. 

II.  TrdHufnlly: 

1.  Logic:  Proceeding  by  induction  :  lending  to  in- 
ferei  .....  -:    (rawing  conclusions  from  premises, 

2.  Klrctririty: 

(1)  (In  mi  acttat  mnm)  :  Producing  induction; 
acting  b>'  means  of  induction. 

i  ii   imMiif  ncnwl:    Susceptible  of  induc- 
tion ;  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  induction. 

Inductive  method,  .-. 

/..»;n-  <t  1'hit.  :  The  amplormeot  of  induction  in 
scientific  inquiry.  The  inductive  method  of  the 
ancient-  con-i-ted  in  ascribing  the  character  of 
.d  trntli-  to  all  propositions  which  are  true  in 
all  the  instances  (J  which  wo  have  knowledge. 
Bacon  exposed  the  insiitlicicncyof  this  met  hod,  and 

gh>sicai  investigation  ha-  now  far  outgrown  the 
aconian  conception.     (Mill:  Logic.) 

inductive-power,  «. 

KI,-'-t.:  The  name  given  by  Faraday  to  t  lie  prop- 
rrty  which  bodies  possess  of  transmitting  the  elec- 
tric influence. 

.../iirli're  i  iipacity: 

•ftbct.:  The  inductive  capacity  or  power  of  each 
body. 

Inductive-sciences,  «.;>(.    Those  sciences  which 
are  based  upon   induction,  or  which  admit  of  in- 
.i-oning,  a-  astronomy,  chemistry,  bot- 
any, &c. 

•In  dnc  tire  \f,  n.le.  [Knglish  in,l,,i-lir.".  -ly.] 
In  an  in.  In  r  ;  b>  way  of  induction  or  in- 

ference ;  inf.'i  -n!  mil'.  . 

In  due  t6m   e  tir,«.    (  Kng.  induriiitm);  n  con- 

i  ....  and  I.  lu-  .|     An  in-triliuenl    or 

apparatus  for  a 

induction,  or  f..i  il,,.  -p..  itic  inductive 

capacities  of  van. 

In  due    t6r,  *.     [Lat.  .from  i  r       - 

.....  I    One  who  inducts;  smcitically,    a  pemm 

who  induct.-  another  into  an  office  01  I.,  i 

Inductor   I  nm    (/<(.  In  due  tor   l  um?  ,    «. 

ring.  | 

IMN-I  ..11      , 
Indue   trie,  In  due   trie  s.1,  <«lj.    iKngli-lna- 

''•I 

ng  by  or  in  a  state  of  induction  :  of  ..r 
relating  to  induction. 

In  due  ,  e.  '.      [  Lat.    l/l(luO=tO    put    on.  to    clothe 


with.  I 

1.  T. 


Vl-t. 


ii  put  on,  a-  cloihe-  or  dress ;  to  clothe,  to  in- 

•  'I  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies." 

•"  ',..«*-•  i. 
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;;.  Tn  endow,  In  furnish. 

"Ho  y'  tnitunl,  at  his  liberality. 
With  pleasant  ponaeaslons  and  large  liberty  ' 

•i,,-ntrr.  H.  6*7.     (App.) 

3.  Toendow  mentally  nr  intellectually. 

•  l«»i>iifii...l  with  everygentle  grace." 

II:*,!,:    KHUH.I"  Furl,*':,  bk.    XIIVl. 

In  doe  mint,  «.  I  Kni:.  I'mlic •:  -mm/.J  The  act 
nf  i  a.  In  i  UK'  ;  I  he  Mali-  uf  being  indued. 

••  Hi- ... -ingulnr  <ii<l«*m«iil  with   the  Holy  Spirit  was 
not   sm-urit)     .,f.,iiiM    the   danger."— Muunlau"     '' 
e**at*.  tr.  xiii.,  g6.     i  A',,/,-. 

In  dulge  ,  r.  f.  &  i.  [Latin  itulu/gro,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  | 

A.  Trniinitu  •  : 

1.  To  encourage  by  compliance  or  giving  way  :  to 
give  free  coiu-e  to:  to  give  way  to;  uot  to  oppose 
or  restrain  ;  to  yirlil  tn. 

"Her  lovers  mint  toll,  feel  every  inquietude,  Imlalar 
•very  caprice,  and  perhaps  at  l«»t  be  jilted  into  the  bur- 
gain."— Hulilimilh:  Ihr  lire.  No.  6. 

'1.  To  yield  to  tin-  desires,  humors,  or  wishes  of; 
to  gratify  in  desire-  ;  to  humor  to  excess. 

;t.  Toharlxir;  to  entertain  favorably. 

"Very  Ignorant  persons  might  perhaps  indulge  a  hoj>e 
that  Lewi*  hn'l  not  t)een  an  accewiory  before  the  fact.  — 
Mttriiulnti  Hint.  A'no.,  oh.  lix. 

4.  To  grant  as  a  favor,  not  as  a  right ;  to  yield  or 
bt'.-tow  in  answer  to  requests  or  solicitations. 

"Ancient  privilege*,  favors,  customs,  and  act*  of  grace 
<*itulur,l  by  former  klngm  to  their  people."— Uttliop  Tan- 
lur,  II.Jv  Llt-inu,  ch.  iii.,  S  i 

B.  Intrant.:  To  indulge  one's  self;  to  be  indul- 
gent ;  to  yield,  to  give  way.    (Formerly  followed 
by  to.) 

"He  must,  by  Indulging  to  one  sort  of  reprovable  dis. 
ooune  hlmnelf.  defeat  hinendeavonnigain.it  the  rest."  — 
llvrrrnmrnt  ttfthr  Tunf/iir. 

IT  For  tho  difference  between  to  indulge  atid  to 
fatter,  see  FOSTKR  ;  for  that  between  to  indulge  and 

1,1  ,jfiitify,  see  (iKATIFY. 

•In  dulge  ment, »-.  [Eng.  indulge;  -men!.]  The 
act  of  indulging ;  indulgence. 

"The  liberty  of  too  frequent  indulgrmcntn."—H'ood 
Athfntr  Oxtm. 

in  dul  gence,  t.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  indulgentia, 
from  indulgent,  pr.  par.  of  indulgeo=ta  indulge; 
Sp.  indulgencia;  Itai.  indulyenza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  indulging,  gratifying,  or  yielding  to 
the  humors,  wishes,  desires,  or  caprices  of ;  forbear- 
ance from  restraint  or  control. 

"To  draw  Invidious  comparisons  between  the  rapacity 
of  the  landlord  and  the  fndult/rnce  of  the  chief."— .Vocaii- 
l.iir  Hint,  fan.,  oh.  xiil. 

2.  An  indulgent  act;  that  with  which  one  is  in- 
dulged or  gratified  ;  a  favor  granted  ;  liberality. 

"Another  clause  granted  similar  intliilornrr  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  universities."— Jfaouuluy.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

3.  Readiness  to  forgive  a  fault ;  tolerance,  leni- 
ency. 

"  Let  your  tndutgfncf  set  me  free." 

XAiUnp. .   Triiilu*  and  ( yrini.iii.  Epil.  IX. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Thfol, :  A  remission  of  the  punishment 

which  is  si  ill  due  to  sin  after  sacramental  absolu- 
tion, the  remission  being  valid  in  the  court  of  con- 
science and  l>efore  (toil,  and  being  made  by  an 
application  of  the  treasure  of  the  Church  on  tho 
part  of  a  lawful  superior.  Indulgence  may  be 
either  Hi  Plenary,  remitting  the  whole,  or  (2) 
Partial,  remitting  a  portion  of  the  temporal  pun- 

i~l nt  due  to  .-in.     The  former  are  granted  by  the 

Pope  to  the  whole  church  ;  the  latter  by  primates. 
in..|ro|Kilitans.  and  bishops  within  their  respective 
jurisdiction.  The  Council  of  Trent  ordains  that 
indulgence*  must  IMI  given  everywhere  gratis. 

..  I 'A.  Hint.:  Canonical  penances  in  the  early 
church  were  very  severe,  and,  in  times  of  p. 

tion,  it  WH.-  tl nstiim  for  martyrs  awaiting  death 

toglve  weaker  brethren,  who  hail  lapsed  or  been 
guilty  of  other  grievous  sin.  a  letter  (lihellut  pacit) 
to  the  bishop,  asking  that  he  might  bo  restore.!. 
From  the  seventh  century  to  the  CniMdM  indul- 
gences were  granted  in  the  form  of  commutation  ; 
almsgiving  to  the  poor,  to  monasteries,  or  to 
chnrche-.  and  pilgrimages,  beini;  -ubst  it  nteil  for  MI 
tnany  years,  months,  or  days  of  canonical  pemince. 
It  is  a  common  idea  that  in  tin-  Middle  Age-  lie- 
In  iwer  alt  ri Im led  to  iiidnU'ences  was  extended  from 
•'<ical  penance  to  purgatory  ;  tint  Roman  theo- 
logians quote  Cyprian  to  show  that  in  the  third 
c.-ntnrv  the  l>el  iff  existed  t  hat  indulgences  sat  istied 
not  only  the  rigors  of  ecclesiastical  penam 
theju-tii f  ln.d.  I'rban  II.  granted  plenary  in- 
dulgence in  tho  Council  of  Clermont  to  those  who 

:'t   kr"  at   t  hei  r  nwn  eXpen-e  on  the  I  lien  c.  .lllem- 

plated  I'lii-aile.    In  I  I  >  I  .  and 


indument 

John  VIII.  bestowed  indulgences  on  the  souls  of 
thus,,  who  had  died  lighting  for  the  (  hurch;  and 
Sixtns  V.,  in  his  Constitution  iNov.  '.'.,  14, 1 i. lays 
down  that  such  indulgences  are  only  granted  by 
way  of  suilrai.-.-.  \t  lir-t  such  indulgences  were 
i.-ue.l  sparingly,  but,  after  u  time,  they  were 
granted  in  numbers  and  for  comparatively  unim- 
portant objects.  In  i:««)  they  were  sold  over  Kurope 
in  connection  wiihlhe  Jubilee.  harly  in  the  six- 
teenth century  they  wero  farmed  out,  the  farmers 
employing  agents  to  retail  them  to  the  people  at  a 
profit.  These  subordinates  pulled  their  wares 
without  much  attention  to  theological  precision. 
One  of  these,  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  so 
filled  Luther  with  indignation  as  to  lead  him,  on 
Oct.  :;i.  l.'ilT.toafllx  theses  on  that  and  cognate  sub- 
jects to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  church  of  \\  ur- 
temburg,  and  thus  commence  the  Reformation. 

•'  rnrtnlffrnrfii  had  been  originally,  in  the  primitive 
Cliim-h.  simple  relaxations  of  penance  to  those  who 
showed  extreme  sorrow  for  sin."— Bliinl.  Itrfurmal Ion  of 
III,  CAnrcA  <if  England,  37. 

In  dul  -gen-cf,  Mn-dul  gen  ?Ie,  ».  [Latin 
iiidulijeiilin,  from  indu/or»n=indulgeut.]  Indul- 
gence. 

"This  kind  dealing  and  Indulytncle  of  the  nobles."— 
P.  Utillaiiil  I.iriii».  p.  60. 

In  dul  gent,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  indulyfnt,  pr. 
par.  of  indulgeo=  to  indulge.]  Ready  or  disposed 
to  indulge  or  gratify  the  wishes,  humors,  or  caprices 
of  another;  compliant;  complaisant:  forbearing 
restraint  or  control ;  mild,  not  severe ;  as,  an  itutul- 
<.i'  ut  parent. 

•  -  Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age."         H'ordaMJorlli.-  Excur.,  bk.  i. 

•f  Ail  indulgent  parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent : 
but  a  fond  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool:  all 
who  have  the  care  of  young  people  should  occa- 
sionally relax  from  the  strictness  of  the  disciplin- 
arian, and  show  an  indulgence  where  a  suitable 
opportunity  offers;  a  fond  mother  takes  away  from 
the  value  of  indulgence!  by  an  invariable  com- 
pliance with  the  humors  of  her  children.  (Crabb: 
Eny.  Synon.) 

•In  dul-ften  -tla.1,  a.  [Eng.  indulgent:  -i«/.] 
Relating  to  the  Indulgences  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

"Fitted  with  rare  fndutgealia!  privileges."— Brevint: 
Saul  unil  Samuel,  c.  10. 

In  dulg  -ent-lj',  odr.  fEnglish  indulgent:  -///.) 
In  an  indulgent  manner;  with  indulgence;  mildly; 
without  restraint  or  severity. 

"My cousin  Dryden  accepted  one  from  me  so  very  In- 
dulyeHtty."—Drytttn:  Lfltrr  tn  -Urfl.  N/*>wvinI,  Let.  44. 

In  dul  -dil,  «.  [Eng.  induly(e);  -tr.]  One  who 
indulges. 

"And  if  (as  Saint  Peter  aaith)  the  severest  watchers  of 
their  nature  have  task  hard  enough,  what  shall  be  hoped 
of  the  ludultjtrs  of  itr"— .W«ii«lni/ii.  /)n-i<u(  Esuuus,  ft. 
i.,  tr.  iili.,  g  6. 

•In-dQl  -fcl-ite,  r.  t.  [As  if  from  the  sup.  of  a 
Low  Latin  huiulgian.J  To  indulge.  (Sandyt: 
Truve.lt,  p.  293.) 

In  -du-lln,  *.  (English  indUgo),  and  (ani)line, 
with  transposition  aucl  change  of  letters  (7). J 

t'fcem.:  A  term  applied  commercially  to  a 
of  aniline  colors,  obtained  by  treating  the  bases  of 
magenta  refuse  with  aniline  and  acetic  acid.  The 
magenta  refuse  is  first  thoroughly  freed  from  the 
salts  of  mauvaniline,  rosaniline,  and  chrysanilino 
by  means  of  boiling  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Tho  undissolved  violaniline  is  then 
mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  aniline,  and  heated  to 
between  1*0  and  160  ,  until  tho  nia-s  dissolves  and 
gives  tho  desired  shade  in  alcohol  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid.  There  are  two  kinds  of  imlnlin,  toe 
one  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  other  in  water.  Spirit 
soluble  indulin  dyes  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  different 
shades  of  blue  or  gray.  The  water  soluble  indnlii!- 
dyo  fabrics  light  and  dark  shades  of  gray,  even 
approaching  black  ;  but  the  blacks  are  not  satisfac- 
tory either  in  color  or  durability. 

In  dull  ,  *ln-dftlt  6,  «.  fltal.  indultn=a  pardon, 
from  Lat.  indultut,  pa.  par.  of  indulgco=U<  in- 
dulge. ) 

1.  r.mim..-  In  Spain  a  duty  or  custom  paid  to  the 
king  for  all  goods  imported. 

•1.  Ki-elr*.:  In  the  Roman  Catholic  (  hurch.  a 
privilege  Bran  tod  by  the  Pope  to  a  corporation  or 
individual  authorizing  something  to  be  done  w  liich 
the  common  law  of  the  Church  din's  not  sanctum. 
The  indn'its  of  bishops,  issued  by  Papal  author- 
ity, mitigating  the  rigor  of  the  Lenten  fast,  are 
cases  in  (siint. 

In  du  mint,  In  du  men   tarn,  «.     |Lat.  indu- 

in  -  a  garment,  from  < ,xl ii'>     to  jiut  on.  I 
I.  Hut.  in/  th,  /i.i-iii  indumentum):  A  haii\   HOT- 

ering. 

|J.   l.nii-  tiifth.    f,.i-m  indnnielit  •:    \n   endowment. 
M.  liniillt.  \,,i  Hi.    /HI-HI  indumentum  i  :    ihelealli 

ery  covering  of  birds. 


Ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    fair,    there;     pine,     pit,    aire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     ion;     mate,    cnb,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     m,    « =  e;     «y  =  fc.      qu  -  kw. 


induplicate 

In-dd  pll-Cftte.  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  undduplicatua, 
jm.  par.  of  rf«p(Jco=to  double.] 

Bot.  (of  aestivation):  Having  the  margins  bent 
abruptly  inward,  and  the  external  (ace  of  tin  c 
pdgna  applied  to  each  iitlii-p  wit  limit  any  twistinn, 
as  the  flowers  of  some  ipeoiei  of  Clematis.  (Liml- 
>(•!/•) 

In-dfi  '-pll-cat-Ive,  </.  [Eng.  itiduplicat(e) ; -ive.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  INDCPLICATE  (q.  v.). 

*In-dUr  -3.1196,  *.    [ENDURANCE.] 

In-dljr  &8  5pnt,  a.  [Lat.  indumcrnt  (gonit. 
iiulurescentis),  ]ir.  par.  of  im/ur«co=to  become 
hard,  from  /mfnro  =  t<>  make  hard.) 

Kul.:  Hardening  l>y  dixrvi^,  us  the  permanent 
petioles  of  a  tragacanth  bush.  (Trttu.  of  Hot.) 

In  -dij-rate,  v.  t.  ft,  i.    [INDURATE,  a.] 

A.  Transit *Y.  .- 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  hard,  to  harden. 
li.  Fig. :  To  harden  ;  to  make  unfeeling  or  inscnai- 
blo  to  feeling ;  to  render  obdurate  or  hardened. 
"And  love'H  and  friendship'!)  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  imliirnrett  heart." 

i."l<l*mith:  Travtttr. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  hard,  to  harden. 
"I'limttt  and    lignnouti    bodies     may     fntliirate    under 

water." — Brvicne:   rulytir  Krrnrx,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*ln'-du-r8.te,  a.  [Lat.  inilurntu.i,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
(/ftro-to  make  hard:  tn-=in,  and  duru£=hard.J 
Hardened,  obdurate,  imlunifil. 

"They  repenteil  not.  for  their  hearts  were  indurate."— 

TUIHtnlt:    J|-,,,-A«,  p.  2». 

In  du-r&'-tion,*.  [LowLat.  mdurad'o,  from  Lat. 
iiuliiratuSj  pa.  par.  of  induro=ta  make  hard,  to  in- 
durate; Fr.  induration;  Sp.  indurucion;  Ital.  i«- 
Vwazione.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  hardening. 

"The  inifiiriitiiiu  of  the  fluid  tmbataucert  of  an  egg  into 
a  chick."— Kuulr:  Wnrlct,  i.  438. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  hard  or  of  being  hunl- 

C>l]"ll. 

••  lit'lunifin/i  by  aHHimulation  appeareth  In  the  bodiea  of 
1r<'<>-.  mid  living  creature*."— Bacun:  Nat.  Hist.,  $  90. 

T  There  may  bo  induration  of  the  brain,  the 
heart,  the  liver,  the  pylorus,  and  the  spinal  cord. 

II.  Fig, :  Hardness  of  heart;  obduracy;  insensi- 
bility. 

"They  be  children  of  intturation  and  of  blasphemy." — 
I!,i,;,fS:  H'oritn.p.  281. 

*In-dUre  ,  r.  t.    [ENDURE.] 

In   dus,  s.    [Lat.=nn  Indian.] 

Antron.:  The  Indian;  a  constellation  of  Bryer, 
between  Sagittarius  and  the  South  Pole.  It  figures 
;iNo  as  one  of  Lacaille's  Southern  Constellations. 
No  star  in  it  exceeds  the  third  magnitude. 

In-dug  -1-8.  (pi.  In-dug  -I-»),  «.    [Mod.  Lat..  not 
classical.] 
Entom.:  The  same  as  INDC8IUM,  2. 

in  du$  i  g.1,  i>.  [Lat.  iiidiwt(nm),'  English  adj. 
suff.  -«(.  I 

<lr<il. :  Haying  iudusia  ;  consisting  in  largo  meas- 
ure of  iudusia  (q.  v.). 

indusial-limestone,  s. 

iifnl. :  A  linn-stone,  of  Eocene  age}  from  Auvergne, 
containing  numerous  cases  of  fossil  caddis-worms, 
some,  of  them  formed  of  shells  cemented  together. 

In-du    §1  9.te,  a.    [Latin  inc<ii«iuftu  =  liuvmg  on 
an  iiiuler  garment.] 
Bat.  (of  n  sti'/iitu) :  Having  an  indnsium  (<j.v.). 

In  du;  i  um,  s,  [Lat.  =  the  undergarment  of  a 
Human  woman.] 

1.  Batuiuj : 

(1)  A  cup  consisting  of  hairs  enclosing  the  stigma 
in  the  Qoodeneaoew  (<\.  y.).    (Lindli  </.  < 

(2)  A  membranous  skin,  usually  an  extension  of 
tin-  epidermis  covering  the  sori  in  some  ferns. 

2.  Kiilnm. :  A  case  of  a  caddis-worm,  the  larva  of 
Phryganea.    The   case   may   be   of   gravel,   small 
i-hi'lls,  <fcc.,  cemented  together. 

Indus  -trl  9.1,  <i.  [Eng.  induttrn;  -a/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  industry;  characterized  by  industry  ; 
pertaining  totho.-e  manufacturing  or  other  occu- 
pations through  which  marketable  commodities 
are  produced;  pertaining  to  the  industries  of  a 
country  or  those  productive  occupations  in  which 
large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed. 

industrial-accession, «. 

Xcote  Late :  The  addition  made  to  the  value  of  an 
object  by  human  art  or  labor  exercised  thereon. 

industrial-exhibition,  industrial-museum,  «. 
An  exhibition  or  museum  of  the  various  industrial 
production!  of  one  or  more  count  ries. 
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indUStrial-BChOOl.  *.  A  school  for  touching  one 
or  iimn*  DrBOObM  of  indll-tn  ;  a  M-hool  f.,r  the 
reclaiming  and  education  in  some  industry  of  poor 
Deflected  children,  or  of  children  who  have  been 
convicted  of  some  crime. 

In  dus    trl  al  Igm,  a.    [Eng.  industrial;  -i#m.  ] 

1.  That  state  of  society  iu  which  all  the  members 
cooperate  for  the  common  good;  opposed  to  mili- 
tancy (q.  v.). 

"  Iii'lurtti-itilinni  must  not  he  confounded  with  iiniii«t  ri- 
i.,i-,i,.~~.  Though  the  member*  of  nil  mduwtrially-orgtiii- 
ized  society  are  liitbituully  indiiHtrion*,  mid  are  indeed, 
when  the  Hociety  itt  a  developed  oae,  ohligHd  to  h»  HO;  yet 
it  muni  not  be  assumed  that  the  indiiHtriitlly-orgitnized 
society  it*  one  in  which,  of  necessity,  much  work  iw  done. 
Wlmni  fliM  society  in  small,  unit  its  liahitat  HO  favorable 
that  life  limy  he  comfortably  maintained  with  but  little 
exertion,  the  social  relatiouH  which  characterize  the  in 
duHtriul  type  may  co#xUt  with  but  very  moderate  pro- 
ductive activities.  It  in  not  the  diligent-*  of  it*  mmnbera 
which  4'nnstitutea  the  twciety  an  indutttriiil  one  in  the 
sentm  here  intended,  but  the  form  of  cooperation  under 
which  their  labors,  small  and  frreat  in  amount,  ure  carried 
On."  —  //,  Sjirucrr:  I*rin,  of  KucivluyV,  l»t-  v.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Employment  in  some  industrial  pursuit;    in- 
dustry. 

In-dttS'-trl-ll-iy.  tidi:  [KiiK.  inthtttrinl:  -It/.] 
In  an  industrial  manner;  wit  Ii  reference  to  iiulustry. 

In  dus  trl  ous,  n.  [Fr.  imtiwtrirujrt  from  Lat. 
induHtrioxux,  from  industrin  —  industry.] 

1.  (livon  toorcharacterized  by  industry;  diligent 
and  assiduous  in  business  <tr  study;  not  slothful; 
hardworking ;  constant,  regular,  and  persevering  in 
attention  to  business;  the  opposite  to  slothful  or 
idle. 

"  tHiiitstriimx  poverty  in  a  state  by  no  means  unfavor- 
able to  virtue."—  Macauttiu  IH*t.  Ettg.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Diligent  or  laborious  to  a  particular  end  or  in 
a   particular    pursuit;    the  opposite  to   remiss  or 
slack. 

"Reiner  nimbler  jointed  than  the  rest 
And  more  industrious." 

Spenttrr.-  .Viu'opofmoa,  122. 
*3.  Designed  ;  done  for  the  purpose. 
In-dftB'-txl-Otts-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  industrious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  industrious,  diligent,  or  assiduous  man- 
ner;   with    habitual    and  constant  diligence  and 
assiduity. 

"Being  besides  induntrimmlu  inclined." 

l>rautvn.-  Legend  itf  Thomas  I'wmirtll. 

2.  Diligently,  assiduously,  zealously,  eagerly. 
"Especially  when  they  are  so  {Hftuittrinutlu  proclaimed 

and  aggravated."  —  Addiauti:  Spectator,  No.  256. 

•3.  Of  sot  purpose  or  design;  with  design;  with 
care.  (Cf.  Lat.  ex  industria.} 

in  dus  trl  ous  ness,  s.  [English  industrious; 
-urn.*.]  The  act  or  quality  of  being  industrious;  in- 
dustry. 

In'-dfta-trf,  *in-dus  tree,   *.    [Fr.   indtutrie, 

froin  Lat.  ituhuttria,  from    inthuttrius=  industrious, 
diligent ;  Ital.  A  Sp.  industrta.] 

1.  Habitual  diligence  in  any  employment,  bodily 
or  mental ;  constant    and    assiduous  attention  to 
business;   assiduity;    steady    application    to   any 
business  or  pursuit ;  the  opposite  to  sloth  or  i<ll> - 
ness. 

"  The  funds  destioed  for  the  maintenance  of  industry 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  those  which  are  likely 
to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  idleness,  than  they 
weretwoor  three  centuries  ago." — Smith.  MVu/f/i  »f  .V»i- 
/i«m«.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  industrial  arts  generally,  or  any  branch  of 
them;   those  nmductive  employments  or  occupa- 
tions  in  which  largo  numbers  of  persons  are  em- 
ployed. 

in  du  -tlve,  o.  [Lat.  i'm*ufu«,pa.  par.  of  induere 
=to  put  on.  I 

Bot.:  Applied  to  seeds  with  the  usual  integu- 
mentary covering. 

tln-dtt -vI-SB,  a.  pi-     [Lat.=clothes,  garments.) 

[INDUVITM.) 

Httt.:  The  withered  remains  of  leaves  which,  not 
being  articulated  with  the  stem,  cannot  fall  off,  but 
decay  upon  it.  ,  ("ailed  also  Reliquiae. 

In  dft -vX-fltl,  a.  [Lat.  tnduri(um)  (q.  v.) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -i>L] 

Bot.  (of  a  calyx) :  Having  an  induvium  I'q.  v.  i. 

In  dii -Vl-flite,  a.  [Lat.  induri(a<\;  Eng.  sn!T. 
-ate.] 

Bot.:  Withering  on  its  stem,  forming  induvin* 
(q.v.). 

In  da  Vl  um,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  bark  which  clothes 
a  tree.  ] 

Hot. :  The  large  membranous  orange  pouch 
around  the  fruit  <>f  Physalis. 

Ill-dwell',  r.  i.&t.  [Prof,  in-  (1).  and  Eng.  dwell 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  lntrnnit.:  To  dwell  orabide. in,  or  within. 

B.  Tfitn*.:  To  abide  within  ;  to  occupy. 


ineffective 

In  dwe'll-dr,  *.  [  Pref.  /H-.II,  and  Kng.  '<"••//•. 
(q.  v.Kl  One  who  dwell*  OF  atnOM  in  a  place;  au 
inhabitant,  an  occupant. 

"The  heart  of  t h»-  t <.'iirrtlrr*  shal  be  changed,  and 
turne<l  into  another  meaning;  for  enell  shall  '<••  put  .nbt. 
and  diitueute  »hall  be  queuchwl.'1  —  Bible  (1661),  fiMrn*. 
ch.  %-i. 

In    dwell  Ing.  *.      [  Pref.  ,„-  ;  1  i,  and  Eng.  dtr*-H- 

i  ti'i  i  <[.  v.).  J    An  abiding  in  or  within. 

"The  personal  indwtiint/  of  the  Spirit  in  b«Uerer»."— 
&mth:  SmnoHs,  vol.  v.,  ner.  7. 

*In-5arth  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  in-  i.li.and  English  «-.i,-//i 
(q.  v.).J  To  put  in  or  into  the  earth  ;  to  inh-i . 

*In  eaw,  t'.  t.  [Pref.  in-  fn.nml  Fr.  eau  =  wat«-r.  ] 
To  dip  or  plunge  in  or  into  the  water. 

In  6  bri  ant,  a.&*.  [Lat.  infhriann,  pr.  par.  of 
tut  l>r in-  to  make  drunk  ;  t-tn'iiut  —  drunk. ) 

A.  Asndj,:  Intoxicating,  inebriating. 

B.  Ax  xttbxt,:   Anything  which  intoxicates  or  in- 
ebriate-.,  as  opium. 

In  e  bri  ate,  <•.  /.  \  /.  [Lat.  inebrintu*,  pa.  par. 
of  < n>  i't  i<>  \<>  intoxicate:  I'M-  (intens.),  and  ebrit>= 
to  maktMlruuk  ;  c6rtiuf=drunk ;  Ital.  im 'hhrinn- ;  Sp. 

l/ir/);-/«r.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  drunk;  to  intoxicate. 

2.  Fi<i.;  To  stupefy;  to  make  furious,  frantic,  or 
excited;  to  excite,  to  exhilarate,  to  intoxicate. 

"O  you!  whom  your  Creator's  sight 
Inebriates  with  delight." 

JltthinytitH:  Cattara,  pt.  iii. 

B.  Intrntut.:  To  bt»conie or  be  intoxicated  or  stupe- 
fied. 

"Fish  that  come  from  the  Enxine  Sea  into  the  fresh 
water  do  inebriate  and  turn  up  their  bellies." — Httfim. 

In  e  bri  ate,  a.  &  n.  [Latin  inebriatus,  pa.  par. 
of  tnrbrio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Intoxicated,  drunk,  stupefied. 

"Led  by  his  inehri<it.  Satyr-." 

I.-inv/fttotr    Drinking  Song. 

B.  A*  mibst. ;  A  drunkard. 

liHS-brl-fc -tion,  «.  [INEBRIATE,  r.]  The  act  of 
inebriating  or  intoxicating;  the  state  of  beiog  or 
becoming,  intoxicated;  intoxication,  drunkenness. 

In  8-brl -$-ty^,  s.  [Lat.  itwferio=t<i  intoxicate.] 
Intoxication,  drunkenness,  habitual  drink  ing. 

tIn-€  brl-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  in-  (intens.),  andebrtus 
=  drunk.] 

1.  Drunk,  intoxicated  ;  stupefied  with  drink. 

2.  Intoxicating. 

*in-eche,  r.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Mid.  Eng.  echf 
=eke.J  To  add,  to  insert. 

In  Sd  It  Sd,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2).  and  Eng.  edited 
(q.  v.).  ]  Not  edited  ;  not  published  ;  as,  an  ineditvd 
manuscript. 

In-5f-ffll  bll  I-ty,  *.  [Fr.  ineffnhililt.  from  inef- 
fable..] The  (juality  or  state  of  being  ineffable;  in- 
effableness. 

In  Sf -f»-ble,  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  inefftibili*,  from 
m-  =  not,  and  effabili*—  that  can  be  spoken  out  ;  effor 
=  toBpeakout;  ef-  (forcj?)=outt  and/or=to  speak  ; 
Ital.  inttfabile;  Sp.  ine fable.]  Incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  words:  unspeakable,  unutterable,  in- 
expressible, indescribable. 

"To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear, 
Lightning  divine,  ineffable,  serene. 
Made  answer."  Milton:  P.  L.,  T.  734. 

In  ef  fa  ble  ness,  s.  \  Eng.  ineffable ;  -ness.  \ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffable ;  ineffability. 

In-Sf-fVbl?,  nrtr.  [  Eng.  inrjfab(le) ;  -I;/.]  Irian 
ineffable,  unspeakable,  or  unutterable  manner,  or 
degree :  in  a  manner  or  degree  not  to  bo  expressed 
in  words;  unspeakably,  unutterably. 

••  He  all  hiH  father  full  expressed, 
Ineffably  into  his  face  received." 

Miitnn      I'.  L.,  VI.  721. 

In-e'f-f&fe'-t-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ineffafablv.]  Not 
effaceable;  that  cannot  b«  effaced  or  obliterat-  <i 

In-ef  f a?e  a  bly*,  mlr.  [Eng.  ineffaceable)  ;-///•! 
In  an  ineffaceable  manner  ;  so  ,-is  not  to  be  offar.  <l. 

tln-5f  f  Set  I  ble,  Mn-fif-f Set  a  ble,  «.  [Prof. 
in-  (I),  and  Eng.  ejfvvtibh'  ((|.  v.  i.J  Impracticable. 

"By    means  altogether    in   themselves  ineff- 
tip.  Hall:  Case*  o/r.m*c*>»c*,  Dec.  3,  case  S. 

In  Sffect -Ive,  a.      [Pref.  i«-('J)f    and    Knglir-h 

ifffrtitf  lq.  V.).J 

1.  Not    elTi-ctive;    incapable    nf     producing   any 
efft-ct.  or  thectlert  deMfeil ;   inrirectiial,  iiieHu'ient, 
useless. 

"Let  him  calculate  .  .  .  how  faint  and  partial  and 
inefff,-ti'-'-  hi*  best  virtue*."  —  Hunt.  Works,  vol.  iii.. 

2.  Weak,  impotent  ;  wanting  energy. 

"  Virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds." — Bp.  Taylor.- 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  13. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    J0~wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     t. 
-clan,      -tian  --    sh9.n.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,     Ac.  -  bel,      del. 


ineffectively 


In  if  fiCt  ITB  ly,  .id,-.  I  Eng.  ineffective:  -IB.1 
In  an  ineffective  manner;  without  effect  or  result; 

•   iiut  rmJfcaffMif  forth*  moat  part." 

.  ch.  viii.,  8  fl. 

In  if  fict  lveniss,».  (Eng,i,i.-{r../i."  .  »"*J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffective;  inoffl- 

• 

In  if  fict    U  »!,   ».     I  I'ref.   /"•  <->.    and  Kligli-h 

rff,  •  in,, I  iq.  v.  L  1    Not  effectual :  not  producing  anj 
i.al.le  of  producing  the  desired  or  proper 
inefficient,  useless,  weak,  |«>werless,  vam. 

pits  fail,  and  sounding-boards  reflect. 
Most  part  an  empty  Inefeetual  sou nd  " 

r,,ir;»r    r.i'H,  iii.  Zt 

•In  if  fict  u  il   I  t? ,  *.     [English  inrff,-, ' 
-,ty.\    .Something   Ineffectual;  a    thing  having  no 

,i  producing  no  effect. 

In  if  fict  U  al  If,  nd,:  (.Eng.  ineffertual;  -!{/.] 
In  an  Ineffectual  miinner;  without  effect ;  in  vain; 
to  no  piirt-i 

II-  touched  the  women  with  two  of  the  crosses  Ineffect- 
ually"    ./..run     Krmarkt  ,,n  Kcclel.  llMur*. 

In  if  fict  u  al  nigs,  tuba.  I  Eng.  inrffrrtuiil ; 
-net*.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffectual; 
inefliriency.  inellicacy. 

"The  inrfi-clii,il*en>  of  the  mountebank's  medicines 
was  soon  discovered."— Hornet:  Hilt.  Kef,,rmattun  (an. 
1MB). 

In  if  f*r  Tis  -can?*,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2), and  Eng. 
'-    MI.  v.).]    Want    or    absence  of  offer- 
•  I,,,  -tale  of  not  effervescing. 
In  if  fir  vis   9«nt,  n.    I  Pn-f.  •«-  r.'i,  and  Eng. 
/  iq.  v.j.l    Not  effervescent   or  efferves- 
cing; not  susceptible  or  capable  of  effervescence. 

In  if  fir  vis  5!  toll   It?,  «.     [Eng.  inefftrva- 
1    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffer- 

\,  -c-ilile. 


2312 

In  *1   8  ganc«,  'In  *1  -*-g»n  9?.  «.   (Prof,  in- 

'I  KllK.  ,-li-yitnce,  i-leganry  Iq.  v.).l 
1.  Tbeqiial.  "I  being  inelegant;  want 

«* 


inequity 

In  ipt  -I  tude,  «.  1 1- MI   i,,.;>Htudo,tramfnrr>tv* 
ini-pt  LI.  v.i  ;  Sp.  IH.-;./I/'«/;  It"'-  inrttitudinr.} 
1.  UutUness;  un.-iiitablene  — ;  Inaptitude]   inept- 


IMM. 


"  Or  In  the  graceful  and  the  grand 
Confessed  inr/rt/.m,-'  'it  Inui.l." 
r,nrth<,r,t     Hirth  /oi/f  K'l>i'-'iti"ii  "f  ffenl 


2.  FoolUhness;  silliness;   absurdity;  nonsense. 
In~*pt  -1*.  «dr.    [En*.  iii-p/;-li/.]     Unfitly;  un- 


In~*pt       .         . 
suitably;  foolishly;  absurdly. 

2.  That  whir  h  i-  inelegant,  or  diBpleaBlngtp  good         ..Th<),  |the  Peripetetic»]  MI.-/.//I,  fancied  [thecryatml- 
taste:  as,  There  are  many  iiitlegnnciet  in  his  Ian-    iin()  hu^,orof  the  eye]  to  l>e  the  immediate  organ  of 

vision.**—  *a».  On  Ike  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

In  «pt  -ness,  «.  [En*,  inept:  -?if».l  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inept;  unfltness;  un-mtablenese  ; 
foolishness;  folly:  absurdity;  ineptitude. 


guage. 

In  il  i  g»nt,  a.  [Lat.  inelegant,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  fO(;<iriji  =  elegant  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  inelegant ,'  Ital.  &. 
Sp.  ,».•/.  ./.in/.  .  |  . 

1.  Not  elegant;  wanting  in  elegance,  beauty,  pol- 
ish, refinement.  Ac.;  characterized  by  some  feature 
which  displeases  or  offends  good  ta-t.-. 

"Tastes,  not  well  joined.  Inelegant" 

Milton:  /'.  L.,  v.  SS8. 

2.  Coarse;  unpolished. 

"It  renders  style  often  obscure,  always  embarrassed 
and  Ineleuimt."  Hlair,  vol.  I.,  lect  11. 

•3.  Unpleasant ;  disagreeable. 

"Pleasing  to  sight 
But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat." 


In-61  -i-g>nt-lf,  adr.    [English  inelegant;  -IJ/.1    '• 

In  an  inelegant  manner ;  coarsely  ;  roughly ;  with-  ordinary  Language : 

out  polish,  rehnemeiit,  or  elegance. 

"He   may   not   ineleaantlu   be  said  to  have  tasted  of 
death."— Son/A    Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  Mr.  10. 


Miserable  inrptntti  of  infancy.  "—  Hurt: 
o/».»l«.    (Pref.) 

*ln-«  -qua-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i»-  (2),  and  Eng.  equa- 
0/e  (q.  v.).]  Not  equable  ;  unequable. 

•In  4  -qual;  a.  [Latin  inirqualit,  from  i'n-=not, 
and  «><jua/i«=equal  (q.  v.)  ;  Kr.  iueijiil;  Ital.  i«- 
egutile;  Sp.inigual,]  Unequal;  uneven  ;  OCU. 

"Knowethenombre  of  the  degrees  in  the  hounM  in- 
equals"  —  Chaucer:  Of  the  Xnfro/.i/.iV. 

In  equal  -I  tf,   «in  e  qual-1  te.   ».     (Fr    I'M- 
imiliti'.   ititgulat,   from    Lat.  invequahtwi,  from 


t-I-ble.  fi.     [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
fliililil,'  l.i.  v.i  ;  Kr.  ineligible;  Ital.  ineligible.} 

I.  Not  eligible ;  not  capable  of  being  elected  to  an 
office. 


.([,  i 


in  if  fir  Vis    Clble.,-.    [Pref.  ,,.-(2,, and  Eng.    ^ZjSZjft&SVZi  "«"»*•  ""•«"•»  '• 
'ervetcible  (q.  v.).  J    Not  capable  or  susceptible  of 

r\r-re!iee. 

In  if  f  I  ca    clous,  a.     [Pref.  in-  CM.  and  Eng. 
Kr.    A:    Ital.    inrffleaee;    Lat. 


itu  iq.  v.i:  Kr.  &  Ital.  inefflcace;  Lat. 
inefficaj.  \  Not  etlicacious  ;  producing  no  result  or 
effect;  not  capable  of  producing  the  dMirad  <>r 

result  or  effect;  ineffwctunl,  weak,  power- 


"80  deatltute  of  eloquence  that  It  i»  Dm.  and  provee 
commonly  inrjlcari'iu*  upon  intelligent  reader"."- -Ikiale: 
.  ii.  2UR. 


•_'.  Not  worthy  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or  preferred; 
not  expedient  or  desirable. 

In  el  Ifc  1  bl?,  «dr.  [Eng.  ineligib(le);  -ly.]  In 
an  ineligible  manner. 

•In  il  6  quen?e,  <.  [Prof,  in- (2).  and  English 
elnqitfure.  ]  The,  state  or  quality  of  being  inelo- 
qnent ;  want  of  eloquence :  taciturnity.  iCar/j/ie  : 
Pa»1  unit  I'rrtrnt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi.) 

In-il  6  quent,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
(q.  v.i;  Fr.  im'luqnrnt ;  Ital.  itutlvquente.] 


In  if  f  I  Ca    clous  Ijf,  ".Ii-.    [  Eng.  ini-ffli-m  -i.m«;     Not  eloquent :  wanting  in  eloquence;  not  fluent  in    ties, 
-li;.J    In  an  Inefficacious  manner ;  without  effect  or    language:  not  persuasive 


I.  uratnary  language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unequal ;  a  differ- 
ence or  want  of  equality  in  any  respect;  want  of 
uniformity ;  diversity:  disparity. 

"Sympathy  is  rarely  strong  where  there  is  a  great  ni- 
tquality  of  condition."— Mafuulau:  Hint.  Kmj.,  ch,  x. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uneven  or  not 
level;  unovennoss,  want of  levelness. 

3.  Au  uneven  place  or  spot ;  a  depression  or  eleva- 
tion of  tin-  ground. 

4.  Insufficiency  or  unfltness  for  any  office  or  pur- 
pose; inadequacy,  incompetency. 

5.  Difference  or  disparity  of  rank  or  station. 

•  I  f  -0  small  I ne qualtt y  between  man  and  man  make  la 
them  modesty  a  commendable  virtue,  who  respecting 
superiors  as  superiors,  can  neither  speak  nor  stand  before 
them  without  teur."—Ho,iker. 

6.  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity. 

"In  some  places,  by  the  nature  of  the  .-urtli.  and  by  the 
situation  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal  than 
in  others:  and  ineauallty  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to 
health."— Bacon. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Ala.:  The  expression  of  two  unequal  quanti 

**  .1     i_    .      .t.  .       .: _*     ; ....I:...         Tl..,_. 


2<. 


ml  by  tin 


i.--nll  :  .....  tTertnally. 

In  «f  fl  ca  clous  n«ss,  *.   [Eng. 
•  uea.\    The  quality  - 

loefficacy. 


r  stale  of  being  inefficacious  ; 


•Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men, 
Nor  tongue  iiif/.H/ii^nl  " 

Milton:  P.  L..  vill.219. 

In-il    6  quent  1?,  odr.    [Eng.  ineloquent:  -ly.] 


sign  of  inequality.    Ihus, 

»^«,  »,  .,  are  inequalities,  and  are  read,  2  less  than 
3,  4  greater  than  1.  Every  inequality  consists  of 
two  parts:  that  on  the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality 


"To  thin  we  ma 
«  we  see 


«y  probably  impute  that  strange  ineffica-     In    an 
of  the  word."  —  Ltrelv  itrattrn,  ,rv.,  p.  IM.     fluency 


pa 

is  called  the  first  member;  that  on  the  ru:lit  i^ 
called  the  second  member.  Two  inequalities  are 
said  to  exist  in  a  direct  sense  when  the  first  mem- 


.    .         - 
In  an   ineloquent    manner;  without  eloquence  or    bers  are  both  greater,  or  both  less,  than  the  second 


In  if  fl  c»  9?,  *•    [Pref.  in-  rji.  ami   Kmr.  • 


-6-lnC 


,  o.    [Lat.  intluctabiliti,  from  in 


ii   v  i  I    \VaiitofelIicacyorpowertoproduce       not.  and  clurfu6ilw=ihat  maybe  escaped  from; 
the  desire,!  or  proper  effect  or  result ;  inefficiency,    flucf»r  =  to  struggle  out:  f-=ftl-=ont,  and  luctor= 


Ctualness. 
••  AU  Kiperienpe  of  their  tnefflcacv  does  not  in  the  least 

K'«>  t  ti.tm."  -It'irkr.   fill  lite  French  lirt:.t>iri"n. 

in  if  fl   clen  9f  icl  as  sh).  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 

/  '  q.  V.I.  ] 

I.  Theqnalit)  or  state  of  being  inefficient:  want 
ol  elh'ci.'ticy  or  power  to  product-  the  desired  effect ; 
innffii 

_'.  Incapability,  incapacity.  u-.-l.--i 

"The  ii,rDi.-i..i.-«  of  the  foot  and  of  the  dragoons."— 
"(•/     Ilt*l    Knu.,  ch.  liv. 

In  if  fl  clent  iclassh),fi.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and 
KIIK.  'llf  "  n/(q.  v.)J 

I.  Noi  ellicient  :  wanting  the  i«iwer  to  proiluce 
tin-  il.-Hre.l  or  proper  effect;  inefficacious,  power- 

J.  Incapable;  wauling  in  abilitj  or  capacity;  iu- 
i.-nl . 
tpableof  or  indispxxed  to  etl.-ctive  action; 

/••ii/  force. 

m-if  fl   dent  If  icl  as  sh),  ««ir.   [  Eng.  ineffl- 

'i  inetlici.-nt  manner ;  ineffectually  ,  without 

alt. 
,u  im-apalile  or  incompetent  manner:  not 

etlicienllv  or  abl>. 

In  t  lab  or  ate,  "-  I  Pref.  (n  (2),  and  Engh-i, 
,/,/,.,,ii/.  iq.v.i.l  Not  ehtlxiriite:  not  wmuglit  ,,r 

kedoiit  with  care;  wanting  in  finish;  it 
In  i  las  tic,  .'-    I  Pn-f.  ...    (2),  md  I..- 
I.  v.i.  |     Not  i-la-tn- :  wanting  in  elastic  it  j . 


to  struggle;  Fr.  ineluctable:  Ital.  ItMluffoMte.] 
That  cannot  bo  escaped  from,  evaded,  or  avoided ; 
inevitable. 

"Am  if  the  damnation  of  all  sinners  now  were  Inelucta- 
ble and  eternal."—  I'eitrnon:  Vn  the  Creed,  art.  6. 

In-i-lud  I  Die,  «.  (Pref.  in-  (2).  and  English 
•  7>/<//M.  tq.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  eluded  or  evaded. 

"  Most    pressing    reasons    and     Inelwlible    demoust 
tlooa."— Olaxvtll:  Pre-exltteucr  .,/  ."-.ulii,  ]..  IS. 

In  im  brjf  o  nate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
embrytmate  (q.  v.).] 

Bof. :  Not  having  a  proper  embryo. 

•In  S-nar  ra  ble,  a.  [Lat.  inenarrabiliii.  from 
I'M-  — not,  and  rnurrff/*i/i*  =  that  may  be  narrated  or 
told  : ,  •-./•- —  out.  and  ii.irrii/ii/i'0=tnat  can  be  told ; 
narro=  to  narrate,  to  tell:  Kr,  i/ien/u-ru///.  ;  Sp.  in- 
enarrable;  Ital.  inenarrabile.]  That  cannot  or  may 


enarae  .  .  — ;,-.-—, 

not  be   told  or   narrate,! ;  unspeakable ;  in.Iescrib-    equilateral  (q.  v.).J 


members.  They  exist  in  a  contrary  sense  when  the 
first  member  is  greater  than  the  second  in  one 
inequality,  and  the  second  greater  than  the  first  in 
the  other. 

2.  Attran.  (pi.):  All  the  alterations  or  calcula- 
tions rendered  necessary  by  the  unequal  motion  of 
a  planet. 

*I  Inequality  of  long  period: 

Astron.:  A  term  applied  to  two  planets,  whose 
periodic  times  are  different,  so  that  their  conjunc- 
tions take  place  successively  at  different  points  in 
™-    their  respective  orbita,   the  return  to   their   first 
rn.    position  not  being  made  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
d'rof.  Atry's  Popular  Attron.  (6th  ed.),  pp.  23U, 
273.) 
In  e  qua   tlon,  t.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  equa- 

//•III   H|.  V.).] 

Alg.:  The  same  as  INEQUALITY  (q.  v.). 
In-i  qul  dls    tant,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
equidijfan/  (q.  v.).J    Not  e«iuidistant. 
In  i  qul  lit  -8r  al,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 


able. 

"  He  Is  to  be  loved  beste,  for  his  iiirnurni/./r  goodness." 
t'ither-.   Seuen  Ifalmei,  ft.  US,  pt.  ill. 

in  in  chy  m9.,  t.  [Gr.  in  (genit.  ino«)  =  strength, 
pl.  ii.'«  =  liliroiis  muscles,  and  engchyma^ua  infu- 
sion.! 

Il, it.:  Kilirocellular  tissue,  cells  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  spiral  vessel-. 

In  ipt  ,  n.  [Fr.  in.-;./.,  from  Lat.  in>-pfiui  =  im- 
foolish :  //-hut.  and  fiprus  =  fit,  proper; 


foolish :    in-  =  not 

Ital,  '  nettii;  So.  in,- ft, ,.  I 
1.   Not  apt.  tit.  or  suital 


In  i  las  tlC    1  lf,».     |  I'ref.  in     i.l.  ami    Kmdi-h        "The  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  Ini 
q.  v.i.|    The  quality  or  -tale  of  tx'ing  in-    •taaT— cuonr/U.-  Vanltt  of  Doywtatla 


,  want 

fate, 


or, 


fit. 
wbre, 


elii-ticity  or  elastic  power. 

firei     »mldst,     whit, 
wplf,     work,     whd, 


lile  ;  nntit  for  any  purp.,-.-; 
BaalM*. 

for  new  disoov- 
ny,  ch.  xiz. 
2.  Trilling:  fooli-li:  :  illj  ;  absurd:  non-i-n»ical. 


1.  ZoOlof.,  • 

(1)  ()/.Mo(/iwfc».-  Having  the  two  sides  unequal, 
as  au  ordinary  bivalve  shell. 

(2)  Of  the  Foraminifrrn  :    Having  the  convolu- 
tion! of  the  >h.-II  obliquely  wound  round  an  axis 
instead  of  lying  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  Bof.:  Unequal-siileil ;  unequal. 

ln-eqult-»  ble  leqult  as  <Sk   kwlti,  ./.    I  Pn-f. 

i'ii-  i2i,  ami  Kn-.  r./iu/.i/./.-  "|.  \.i.|     Not    eqnitablo, 
not  just,  not  fair. 

"The  proportions  seemed  not  in-  /•' it •,'•!•"     Hurl. 
>,   l;,,;,lulli,a. 

In  equi  t?  lequl  us  ek  kwli,  ».  [Pref.  i«-(2), 
and  Knu.  ../..//.'/.]  A  want  of  equity  ;  injustice. 

"  \\V  nn.l  .111  the  one  side  maintenance  of,  nnd  on  the 
other  opposition  to,  some  form  of  in^'/./.ri/."  //.  Si>rncrr. 


fall,     father;     wi,    wit,     here,     camel,    h?r,    thire;     pine,     pit. 
son;     mute.    cub.    cttre.    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
»,     OB  =  e; 


marine;   go,     pot. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


inequivalve 

In-*  -qul-valve,  «.    [  Pref.  in-  (2), and  Eng.egui- 

fillrt-  (q.  V.).] 

X<M.  dtftli,'  .\lt>lln.-ik.ii :  Having  the  two  valves  of 
tlie  shell  unequal. 

In-e  qul-vil   vu  lar,   n.     [Pref.   in-   (2),  and 
Eng.  equivalmtlar  (q.  v.).] 
'/.,iM.:    Not  equivalvular;  not  having  the  small 

valves  equal. 

in -g  rid  IC-a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
i-i-iiil-i  niil,'  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  eradicated; 
incapable  of  being  eradicated. 

tln-Sr  ftgf-Ic,  tln-er-get  -lc-al.  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  aud  Eng.  (en)ergetic,  (en)eraetical  (q.  v.).]  Not 
energetic ;  wanting  in  energy  ;  having  no  energy. 


"Those  eminent  tttars  ami  planets,  that  are  in  the  heav- 
ens, ure  not  to  be  considered  by  us  f 
bodies"  —/inyte:   Burta,  v.  640. 


*  us  sluggish,  invryvtiet.il 


*ln  e"r-ggt-lc  al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inergetical; 
-fj/.J  In  an  iuenergctic  manner;  without  energy. 

tln-e"rm',  tln-8rm  -OUS,  a.  [Lat.  in«rmi«=un- 
armed.  J 

Hut. :  Unarmed,  destitute  of  spines  or  prickles. 

In-gr  ra-bU'-I-ty1,  s.  [English  inerrable, :-«».] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inerrable;  freedom  or 
exemption  from  error;  infallibility. 

"The  iiierrability  of  a  General  Council,  truly  so  called, 
and  qualified." — Hammond:  H'orJt*,  i.  657. 

In-gr  ra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  errable 
(q.  v.l.]  Exempt  from  error;  incapable  of  erring; 
infallible. 

"  Through  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  in  the  acts  of 
their  function  Inerrable."— Up.  Hall:  Episcopacy  by  Dirine 
Kit/hi. 

In  6r  -ra  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inerrable;  -new.] 
Tin'  <iuality  or  state  of  being  inerrable;  infalli- 
bility. 

"Infallibility  ami  fiMrro&l0n0wUaMaiDed  and  inclosed 
by  the  Komish  church."— Hammond:  Works,  i.  479. 

In  Sr  ra,  bl£,  ndr.  [English  inerrab(le):  -ty.] 
Without  error;  with  exemption  from  error;  infalli- 
bly. 

*In-ir  -ran  of,  ».  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Lat.  erran- 
I'n  a  wandering;  errtinx,  pr,  par.  of  erro=to  wan- 
der, to  err.]  Freudom  from  error. 

*In-8r-rat  -1C,  «.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  erratic 
(q.  v.l.J  Noterratic;  not  wandering ;  fixed. 

•In  er  -ring,  a.  [Pref.  In-  (2),  and  Eng.  en-imj 
(q.  v.).J  Not  erring,  free  from  error. 

•In  er  rlng-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  inerring .'-;».]  In 
:ui  inerring  manner ;  without  terror,  mistake,  or  dev- 
iat  i<  >n. 

"  That  matter  should  frame  iUtelf  so  inerrinaly  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  of  Us  kind."—  Ulanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflrit, 
•  •I,  i 

In-8rt  ,  a.  [Lat.  iners  (genit.  inertia),  from  in-= 
not  and  ars  (geuit.  urfi*)  =  urt;  Fr.,  Ital.  &,  Sp. 
inert  f.  | 

1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  motion,  or  of  active 
resistance  to  motive  power  applied;  motionless. 

"Hut  that  it  is  inert  and  stupid  of  itself — then  it  must 
be  moved  from  some  other.'  — More.  Antidote  against 
Atli'i-ii,.  hk.  ii..  ch.  1. 

2.  Inactive,  dull,  slothful,  sluggish,  indisposed  to 
move  or  act.    (Cmrper:  Task,  i.  823.) 

In  er -ti  a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.=want  of  art, 
iinskillfulness ;  inert  (.geuit.  inertia)  =without  art  or 
skill,  lazy.  ] 

I'hi/Kics:  The  incapability  of  matter  to  change  its 
Itate,  whether  that  be  one  of  motion  or  rest.  If  in 
motion,  it  will  continue  so  forever  unless  some 
counteractive  force,  like  that  of  gravity,  act  upon 
it.  If  at  rest,  it  will  ever  remain  so  unless  a  coun- 
teractive impulse  set  it  in  motion.  The  resistance 
which,  especially  at  first,  it  gives  to  such  a  force 
op. Tat  ing  to  move  it  is  called  vis  inert  i<x  =  the  power 
of  inertia.  , 

•In-Sr  tlon,  x.  [Eng.  inert;  -Jon.]  Want  of 
activity  or  exertion,  inertness,  inertia.  (Ma<l. 
li'.li-lilay:  Camilla,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.) 

In  ert -I  tude,  «.  [Low  Latin  inert  Undo,  from 
in'  •  '*  id-nit,  int'i-tis)  =  inert  ui-  v.).j  The  same  as 
IM.I;  i  M'.-S  iq.  v.). 

In-Srt'-ljf,  inlr.  [Eug.  inert;  -/(/.]  In  an  inert 
manner:  sluggishly ;  dully;  without  motion  or 
exertion. 

In  ert  ness,  *in-ert  nesse,  s.    [English  inert; 

-Jlf«.S.  1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inert  or  destitute 
of  tlie  power  of  self-motion  :  inertia. 

2.  Sluggishness,    dullness,   want   of   activity  or 
exertion,    habitual    indisposition    ti>   exertion    or 
action. 

*ln  er  u  dite,  a.  [Lat.  ineruditux,  from  ii;-= 
not,  ami  erudinu  =  erudite  (q.  v.).|  Not  erudite, 
not  li'arneii .  unlearned. 
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*In  gs-cap  a-ble,  u.  ]  Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
eicapnl,le.\  Inevitable;  not  to  be  avoided. 

"  Within  the  clutch  of  inescapable  anguuth." — '•'.  Ki<"t 
HHOiUrmarch,  ch.  Ixu. 

*ln-8s  -cate,  f.  t.  [Lat.  iui'scatux,  pa.  par.  of 
inescu:  in- =  in.  and  c«c«— to  eat;  I'm-n  fix>d.|  Ti> 
allure,  to  lay  a  bait  for,  to>  entice. 

"To  inescate  and  beguile  young  women."  —  Rnrton: 
Anal.  ofHrlnncliolii,  p.  4SI8. 

*In-6s-ca  -tlon,  mhst.  [INESOATE.]  The  act  of 
alluring  or  tempting,  an  allurement,  a  bait. 

"  The  deceitful  allurements  and  lne*t>atlon*  of  flesh  and 
blood."— Ilallywelt:  RrrrUmcr  <>J  .l/i.iiil  \'i?-ti<r,  p.  107. 

In  es  ciitcli    e&n,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
escutcheon  (»j.  v.).] 
Her.:  A  small  escutcheon  borne  within  a  shield. 

In  gg  -se,  phr.  [Latiu.J  Actually  existing;  in 
actual  being. 

»In-gg-ggn'-tlal  (U  as  Sb),  <i.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  essential  (a.  v.J.J 

1.  Not  essential ;  unessential. 

2.  Having  no  essence,  existence,  or  being. 

••  When  life  and  thought 

Sprang    forth,   they   burst  the   womb   of    inewittial 
Naught."  ShrlUy:  Brrult  of  Islam,  1.  28. 

In-gs  -t!m-?.-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inestimabilis, 
from  in-=npt,  and  e8fi;imW(is=that  can  be  esti- 
mated ;  CEStimt>=  t<>  estimate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  inestimable ; 
Ital.  inestimabile.]  Impossible  to  be  estimated, 
valued,  or  computed  ;  above  or  beyond  all  price ; 
too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  valued  or  rated. 

"  A  man  who  had  rendered  InfAttmablc  services  to  the 
cause  of  liberty."—  Sfacttulay:  Hint.  Eity.,  ch.  xiv. 

In-gg -tlm-g.-bly1,  adv.  [English  inestimable); 
•ly.]  In  an  inestimable  manner  or  degree;  in  a 
manner  or  to  a  degree  not  to  be  estimated,  valued, 
or  computed. 

"  Yet  inestimably  outvaluing  the  toils  and  difficulties 
requisite  to  obtain  it." — Bvyle:  Wurktt.  ii.  388. 

*In~8-vas'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug.  ei-as- 
ible  (q.  v.).J  Not  evasible ;  that  cannot  be  evaded 
or  avoided. 

*In-8v'-I-den9e,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug.  evi- 
dence (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  inevidence.]  Want  of  evidence; 
obscurity. 

"  By  their  fnfvMeiice;  absurdity,  or  incongruity." — Half: 
Origin  «./  Mankind,  p.  290. 

*In-gv  -I-dent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  evi- 
dent (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  iiifi-ident.]  Not  evident ;  not  plain  ; 
obscure;  not  obvious. 

"  Without  multiplication  of  titei'irlent  and  unexplicable 
suppositions." — naif:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  2W. 

In-8v-lt-a-bll -I-ty,  «.  [Fr.  intvitabilite ;  Sp. 
inevitabilidad ;  Ital.  inevitabilita.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inevitable ;  impossibility  to  be 
avoided ;  certainty  to  happen. 

"Universal  immunity  from  all  Inrrttabilify  and  deter- 
mination to  one." — tiramhall:  Aytlinst  tlohl"*. 

In-gv  -It-fll-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inevitabilis, 
from  in-=not,  and  ei-itahilis=th&t  can  be  avoided  : 
e-=eo>=out,  and  vito=ta  avoid  ;  Span,  inevitable; 
Ital.  inevitabile.] 

1.  That  cannot  or  may  not  be  avoided ;  impossible 
to  be  avoided ;  admitting  of  no  escape  or  evasion ; 
unavoidable. 

2.  Not  to  be  withstood  or  resisted ;  inevitable ;  as, 
inevitable  charms.   (Dryden.) 

In-gV-It-»-ble-nggg,  «.  [Eng.  inevitable;  -HPSS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inevitable;  inevita- 
bility. 

In-gV-It-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inevitab(le);  -ly.] 
In  an  inevitable  manner:  without  possibility  of 
escape  or  evasion  ;  unavoidably. 

"Intvltaltlu  thou  shalt  die.'* 

Mill,,,,:  r.  I..,  viii.  230. 

In-e3f-act  ,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  esact,  a. 
(q.  v.).J  Not  exact;  not  precisely  accurate,  cor- 
rect, or  true. 

In-gjp-act  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  inen-act;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being_  inexact ;  incorrectness;  in- 
accuracy ;  want  of  precisene>s. 

*In-8x  -$el-len9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex- 
cellence.] Dishonnr. 

••  Let  no  baseness  in  thy  haughty  breast 
Sustain  a  shame  of  HIK-II  in.  ,M'<  .'/*  it.-.-." 

.Wii/'/ou-f.  2  Tamburlaint,  v.  3. 

*ln-gx-olt-a  bll  I-tf ,  x.  [Pref.  .'»-  (2),  aud 
Eng.  rj-fitnbilitu  (q.  v.).  I  T!n>  quality  or  state  of 
Inking  inexcitable :  freedom  from  excitability;  in- 
susceptibility of  excitement. 

In-gx-?lt  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex- 
ritnlile  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  excited,  roused,  or 
raised;  insusceptible  of  excitement  ;  dull,  lifeless. 


inexistence 

In-ex  cus  a  ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  inrr. 
cusabili*,  from  in-  —  not,  ami  f.i  •.•i<*<i/><7i.s  excusable 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  in-'tfiitiithlf,  and  Ital.  in.  ,sr  us-  (/«//»-.  |  N>  .t 
excusable:  not  to  be  excused;  admitting  of  no  ex- 
cuse; incapable  of  being  excused  or  justified;  inde- 
fensible. 

"Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  in**cu*ahlr 
an  that  of  parents  toward  their  children."  —  Addifvn: 
Spectator,  No.  181. 

in  ex  cus,  a  ble  ness,  ».  [Eng.  im:i;-u>t,ihl,  •: 
-neas.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexcusable  or 
unjustifiable;  enormity  beyond  excuse,  justifica- 
tion, or  palliation. 

"The  horrible  guilt  and  the  utter  tntjci'uaabttMa*  of 
those  men."  —  SAurp.-  .Sfrwuiis,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

In-gx-Cttg'-S.-blJ',  a<Jr.  [English  im-jreiuab(le)  ; 
-ly.\  In  an  inexcusable  manner  or  degree  :  to  a  de- 
gree of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  excuse  or  palliation. 

In-Sx  -S-cr&-ble,  adj.   [Prof,  in-  (intcns.),  and 
Eng.  e  j-fi-rnlilf  (q.  v.).]    Most  execrable. 
"  Be  thou  damned,  in.-.r'vniMf  dog.'* 

Uli'iketp.i  Merchant  of  I  <•«/«,  IT.  1. 

In-Sx-g-Cftt  -a  ble,  n.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
executable  (q.  v.)  .  J  Not  executable  ;  not  capable 
or  admitting  of  being  executed. 

In-gjC-g-CU  -tlon,  x.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  exe- 
cution (q.  v.).l  Want,  failure,  or  neglect  of  execu- 
tion ;  non-performance  ;  failure  or  neglect  to  carry 
out. 

In-8x-3r  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  i»-  (2),  and  Eng.  exer- 
tion (q.  V.).]  Want  of  exertion  or  effort;  defect  of 
action. 

In-gx-hal'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
exhalable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  exhaled, 
breathed  out,  emitted,  or  evaporated;  not  evapor- 
able. 

"  Before  the  heat  can  bring  the  tnexhalablf  parts  into 
consistence."  —  Browne:  Vidaar  Error*,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxviii. 

in  ex  kaust  5d,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex- 
hausted iq.  v.).]  Not  exhausted,  emptied,  or  spent; 
inexhaustible. 

"Joy  rolls  on  joy,  an  tnexhatwted  stream  f" 

Smollett:  Rtuictile,  L  3. 

-Ijf,    adv.     [Eng.    inexhausted; 


In-gT-hinsf-Sd-Ijf,    ad 
-ly.\    Without  exhaustion. 


In-8z-haugt-I-bIl  -I-tf  ,  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  e-rliaustibilitu  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  orstate  of 
being  inexhaustible. 

In-gx-haust  I  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exhaustible  (q.  v.).J  Not  exhaustible;  that  cannot 
be  exhausted,  emptied,  spent,  or  used  up;  unfail- 
ing, unceasing. 

"An  inexhaustible  subject  of  just  ridicule  to  Molierw." 
—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  ill. 

inexhaustible  bottle,  «.  A  trick  bottle  employed 
by  conjurors  in  their  performances,  aud  by  means 
of  which  they  profess  to  bo  able  to  supply  any  bever- 
age called  for  oy  the  audience.  The  inexhaustible 
bottle  is  opaque,  usually  of  iron  or  gutta-percha, 
and  contains  several  small  phials  communicating 
with  the  exterior  atmosphere  by  pipes  which  can  be 
readily  stopped  by  the  fingers.  Small  pipes  also 
pass  from  the  phials  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  A 
different  kind  of  liquor  is  put  into  each  phial,  and 
any  particular  kind  can  be  poured  out  at  will  by 
removing  the  finger  from  the  orifice  of  the  pipe, 
admitting  air  to  the  phial  in  which  the  liquor  is 
contained. 

In-e"x-haust  -I-ble-n8ss,  «.  [Eng.  inexlMustible  ; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexhaustible; 
inexhaustibility. 

In-gx-haust  -I-biy,  adr.  [Eng.  inexlunutib(le)  ; 
-/!/.]  In  an  inexhaustible  manner  or  degree. 

"[nexnaust  fbly  fertile  in  distinctions  and  objections."  — 
Macaulay:  Hitt.  Ena.,  ch.  ii. 

In-gx-haust  -Ive,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Englisli 
exhaustive  (q.v.).l  Not  to  be  exhausted  or  spent; 
inexhaustible,  unfailing. 

"That  inexhati*tire  flow  continual  round.'* 

Thitmsnn:  Npr/Htf,  476. 

*In-Sx-haUSt  -Iggg,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exhaust  ;  -/cxx.J  That  cannot  be  exhausted  ;  inex- 
haustible. 

*Ia-ex-Igt  ,  r.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  exist 
(q.v.).]  To  exist  in  or  within. 

"Substances  iii'jcfxtiny  within  the  divine  mind."  — 
Sfarch:  Liuhtof  Xature,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*In-gx-Ist'-en9e  (1),  *In  8x  1st  -en-9?  ,  n.  [Pref. 

in-  (J),  and  Eng.  rxinteuce  (q.v.).l 

1.  Existence  in  or  within  ;  indwelling. 

"A  certain  iiirfi,itrn,.-r  or  inhabitation  so  called."—  Bp. 
Bull,  vol.  ii..  di».  5. 

2.  That  which  exists  in  or  within. 

"  Not  distinct  substances,  but  inexittencie*  in  htm."  — 
Search:  Light  of  .Vn/iifv,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xv. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian    -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tlon,      -;ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


inexistence 


2314 


inextricably 


•In  Sx  1st    ence.  .',,,.    [Prelix  ;„-  (2>,  and  Eng.       'In  Sx  per    I  enced  nSss,    «.     [Eng.    i,ifJ,,cn-       Z.  A»mM.   <  ,,l..:    A  euphemism  for  trou,.  - 
i.T.l.J    Want  of  being  or  existence;  a   </»•.•,/,-  .,„•««.  |   The  ttat«  of  being  Inexperienced;    unmentionables. 


-  •  .f    M"!i    >•  •  :  •  I'-llCe. 

"  II*  ritlu  u|>  the  heroes  of  former  age»  from  H  state  of 
Itiexi*tence."—Broame:  On  the  Odystey. 

•In  S$  1st  ent  (II.  ...  |Pn-f.  I'M-  fl),  and  Eng. 
nt  (q.  v.j.J  Existent  in  or  within. 

"An  ingredient  actually  tiifxtntrnt  in  the  vegelabln  and 
UIiluiiil  bodiiw."-*u*f<>.-  »Wi:«,  i.  IfiM. 

•In  <5jf  l8t    ent  (2.,  u.    [Prof.  111-  (2),  ami  Kng. 
I.  v.^.J    Not  existing;  not  having  exist- 

"To  compoiinil  and  piece  together  creatures  of  allow- 
able forma  into  mixtures  inextntent." — Hroicne:  Vulgar 
Xrrort,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi. 

In-Sx  5r  a  bll  I-tJ,  «.  [Fr.  i>iexornl,ilitf ;  Sp. 
•  ritiiilidiid;  Itiil.  ini'Mtriiliililii.]  The  quality 
or  stato  of  being  iiioxorublo ;  inexorable). 

In  Sx-8r  a-ble,  «.    (  French,  from  Lot.  inerora- 


, 

want  of  experience.     t.  llnili  •//  :  Ernninw.  \>.  :I18.) 

•in  ex-part  ,  a.    [Pref.  i»-  (2),  and  Eng.  *-r,,,,-r 
(q.v  i 


A  rarlau  "Ort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
""""J^"',,,  /.;«.,/. 


1.  Not    having    experienced    or    tried   anything;        In-Sx  pr8ss  -I-blf,  iidt:    [Eng.  i(1.-.r,.r,-«/l,. /. 
without  experience.  -'»•!,  l»«n  inexpressible  manner  or  degree,  un- 

••  L«t  entering  on  th.  Oanaanite  alarm*!,  speakably ;  unutterably ;  indescribably. 


War  terrify  them  . 

Mill.m:  r.  I...  xii-  -Jl«. 

•>.  Not  expert  ;  not  skilled  or  skillful;  wanting  in 
ezpertacn 

'•  O  iifxtiTt  in  arms." 
Akrnnttle:  To  the  Comifry  ttrnttfmeH 


bo  expl 

bilis,   fnini  m-  =  not,  and  fjwafci(i«=to  bo  moved    capable  of  admitting  of  expiation,  satisfaction,  or 
by  entreaty. ]    [ExoBABLE.J    Sot   exorable ;   inca-    atonement. 
pablo  of  bring  persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  or 
nrayer ;  unyielding.  implacab)0i  nnbendinffi  inflexi- 
ble, relentless;  too  firm  or  determined  iu  purpose 
to  yield  to  supplication  or  solicitation. 

"He  called  on  Front's  inexorable  tooth." 

II  ••:  -/Mr..r//i.   Ej-f-'tition  of  the  French. 

In-Sx  8r-a-ble  nlsa,  «.  [English  itu-sombir; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  inexorable. 

In  Sx  or  ably5,  nrfr.  (Eng.  im.rorab(le);  -Itt.] 
In  an  inexorable  manner;  inflexibly,  implacably, 
relent  1< 

"Judgment  which  Inexorably  dooms 
The  guilty  dead."—  vlorer:  Leoniittu,\tk.  x. 

•In-Sx  pSct  -a  ble,  «.  [Prcf.  /»-  C.M.  an<l  Eng. 
expectable.}  Not  to  bo  looked  for  or  expected. 

"  With  what  inexpeclable.  mercy  were  they  answered."— 
Bp.  Hall:  H \>rkn,  v.  223. 


iinniriinK  to  the  i  m  a*?i  nation. "— Atldt- 

fiiii  .•   .">/"  rtiifni'.  So.  321. 

In-8x-prSss  -Ive,  «.    I  Pref.  in-  (2),  an.l  Eug.  ex- 
prettiiv  (q.  v.  i.  ] 
1.  Not  expressive;  not  expreulng  or  serving  to 

express;  not  sen-ing  to  give  full  expression  to. 
"Ol  glorious  times,  when  actor*  thus  could  strike, 
Expressive,  iiirsi'rrnfiirf.  all  alike!" 

Lloyd:  1'roloyue  to  //'•<•»'/«. 

*2.   Iliexpre.-ilile. 

"  With  hurmngs  high  of  inexi'reulrr  praise." 

.Vna.m;  Klfrii/o:  raoriu,  Ode  1. 

In  Sx  press  lye  nSss,  ».     [Eng.  inexpref- 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexpressive. 

"Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  In-Sx  Pttgn  -a-ble  (g  silent),  rt.     [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

shame."  Ma.-aulaij:  Virginia.       inexpugnabilit;  Sp.  im-j-pui.ntablt;  Ital.  inetpuyn- 

2.  That  cannot  be  appeaseil  or  mollifled  by  atone-    „/,,(,  . ) 

ment  ;  implacable,  inexorable.  1.  Not  oxpugnable ;  incapable  of  being  taken  or 

"  Waging  lnei,,iable  war."— Burir:  French  Kerolutlon.    subdued  by  force ;  impregnable;  not  to  bo  taken  by 


•In-8x-pSrt  ness,  «.  |  English  inexpert;  -nets.} 
Want  of  expertuess  or  skill. 

In  ex  pi  »  ble,  a.  (Fr.,  from  I.  at.  in-'j-pia- 
from  i/i-~uot,  mi(lcs[ii(ibiliji—  cxpiable  (q.  v.); 
Sp.  inf.i'innlitf  :  Ital.  tin  »iintlile.] 

1.  That  cannot  bo  expiated  or  atoned  for;  not 


3.  Hint.:  A  term  applied  to  the.  war  between  Car- 
thago and  its  revolted  mercenaries,  from  B.  t'.  241 
tofflS. 

In  Sx  pi  a  ble  ness,  «.  [English  inexpiable; 
-iiriM.  J  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  inexpiable. 

In-Sx  -pI-»  blf ,  adv.     [Eng.  inexpiable);  -ly.] 
In  an  inexpiable  manner  or  degree ;  to  a  degree  not 
admitting  or  capable  of  expiation  or  atonement. 
"  Excursions  are  inexjiiaoly  bad." 

Koscommon:  Un  Translated  Verge. 

•In-Sx  pi  ate, . 


"The!  thought  their  cite  to  be  inn 
Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

2.  Unconquerable;  invincible. 

In-Sx  pngn  a-blf  (;/  silent),  ntir.  |  Eng.  inex- 
pugnabde) ;  -ly.}  In  an  inexpugnable  manner; 
impregnably. 

"Inexjtngnably  lodged  up  in  the  perverse  and  unre- 
claimable  Hyle." — Jforf .-  Philoe.  Cabbala;  App.  to  Defence, 
ch.  v. 

In  Sx  SU    p8r  a  ble.    o.    [Lat.  inexruperabilis. 


-   -  -  •  --.         .  '»*•  tnexpiatut.}    Sot  expi-    from  jn.=n<>f_  an<j  ,..r«Kpera6i/ui=tuat .may  boovcr- 
In-Sx-pSct -ant,  «.    [Pref.  in-  C2'<.  and  Eng .  •.-  red,  no  I.  ^          ^    come.]    [ExuPERABLE.T   That   cannot    be   passed 


t.}     Tlli'saineas  I    VKXPECTANT  (q.  V. 

Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xiii.) 
In  Sx  pSct-SV-tlon,  «.    [Pref.  in-  <21,  and    Eng. 


"  But  now  to  rest  tnerptate  were  much  too  rude  a  part,"    over  or  surmounted ;  unsurmountablo. 
rn«|»fM«M:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix. 

[Pref,  ,„,  (2)    and  Eng. 


ex  pect  a    tlon,  *.       Pref.  in-  IZ),  an«l    r-ng.        »"  oA-jpiaiu  -»-uio,  n.     irifi.  •«•  w,  <u 
•<-/(ifi..n(q.T.).J    The  quality  or  stato  of  having    explainable  (a,*.).]    Not  explainable ;  not  admit 


no  expectation. 

"Inrxpfctatlnn,  nnacqnaintance,  want  of  preparation." 
—Fellhum:  Keitolvel,  pt.  ii.,  res.  0. 

•In-8x-p8ct -8d,  a.    fPref.  m-  (2),  and  Eug.  ex- 
pected (q.  v.).]    Not  expected ;  unexpected. 


ting  or  capable  of  explanation  ;  inexplicable. 


.  fj- 
out 
over  space. 

"I  can  have  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  existence  or  pot*- 

•In  Sx  -plS-a-bly,  adv.  [As  if  from  a  Latin  Ability  of  such  an  inextentleil  being  without  conscious- 
*inexpleabititt,  from  inexplebililt—t\mt  cannot  be  nessor  active  power." — Watts:  &>.«!(/  totcard  the  Proof  of 
tilled:  in-=not,and  explro=to  fill;  fj--=out,  fully,  «  Separate  mate,  jj  1. 

Mdpbo-toffiL]    Insatiably.  In  Sx-tSn -slon,  ».    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex- 

"Thi»  Inexpected  change  might  worke  a  bnsie  and  dan-        "WTiat  were  these  harpies  but  flatterer^  delators,  and     telu,ion   (q.  y.J.J     Want   of  extension    or  extended 
frmi,    resistance."-  Ilitliop   Hall:   i;,ntempl.,   Jehu  «•/<»     ">•  Inexpleaiily  covetous?    — Sandy*.  Jrarelt.  state. 

•/e/"'ru"'-  In  8x  pllC-a  bll -I-tf ,  «.      [Fr.  inexplicabilitf,       In  Sx  tSn    86,  II/IT.    [Lat.]    In  full ;  without  any 

•In  Sx  pSct-Sd  ly, •"*.•.    ]tMK.inexpected;  -ly.}  from  iiirx/>(iraD(e  =  inexplicable  (q.  v.).  J    The  qua]-    abbreviation  or  curtailment. 

Unexpectedly,    il*.  Halt:  Cvnte.npl.;  AthaUaand  ity  orstatoof  being  inexplicable.                                        In  Sx  t«r  -mln-a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

rev  ii  h  ,-„.,  >^lat.  In  Sx -pile  a  ble,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inrxplica- 

In,    .,.P6ct     i-    n688'  *•     IfW"  '   ""••rl''-rteil.  ,„,,„     from    /n^not,   Bua   explim,  to   uufoW,    to 

•ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unexpected  ;  cxplain  .   Span.  inexplicable ;   Ital.  inetplicubile.] 

nnexiiectedness.  Inciu,al>l 


"The  inexpertedne**  of  pleasing  objects  makes  them 
many  times  the  more  acceptable." — Blthop  Holt:  Con- 
tempi.  ;  Esther  .Siiiny. 

•In  Sx  P$Ct  \f,  mil:  [Eng.  i»«-.r(irc/fc(f);  -/;/.] 
TJnuxpoctedly.  (Up.  JIull:  \\'<>rk*,  viii.  «B.) 

In  Jx  pe  dl-en?e,  In  ex  pe -dl  en  9^,  mbtt. 
fPri^fix  in-  (2)tainl  English  expedience tex^odiencjf 
(q.v.).l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Inexpedient : 
want  of  expedience  or  expediency;  want  of  tltnos 
or  appropriateness;  impropriety,  iuadvisubility, 
..ullage. 

"He  pointed  oat  the  Inexpediency  of  irritating  them." 
—Lewi*:  Cred.  Karly  lioman  Hilt.  (1866),  ii.  466. 

In  Sx  pe  dl  ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
•• '»  nt  (q.  v.).l  Not  expt'dii-nt ;  inconvenient, 
nn-nitahle,  unfit.  Improper,  inadvi-able,  disadvan- 
tageous ;  not  tending  to  a  good  end  or  result. 

''It  was  highly  Inexpedient  to  use  those  ceremonies." — 
Burn'1  //.-'.  Information  (an.  1660). 

In-Sx  pe  dl  ent  ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpedient; 
•ly.}  Not  expediently  ;  unfitly,  unadvisably. 

In  Sx  pSn  -slve,  «.  fPref.  iii-  (21,  mid  English 
expensive  l«i. v. ;.)  Not  expen-ive,  not  dear;  cheap. 

In  Sx-per -I  en9e,  «.    [Pr»*,in-(2),andEng. «x- 

I.  v.) ;  Lat.  in  ;  Kr.   imspfri- 

i  i,  nrin  ;  lt*\,ine*ptrii'nza.]    Wan) 

ofexiierienc r  experimental  knowlodgo;  want  or 

ati-eneeof  that  knowleilgi'  which  U  gained  by  ex- 

"Tho   i^'iinninr'-   anil    i '"•  r/» TI>  n. •'-    of    the   hnt-headed 
,."      .Macaulau:   Hi»t.  KtHl..  ch.  1. 

In  Sx  per  I  en9ed,  n.   [Pref.  in-  (2),  ami  Eng. 

fXlH-rirni'i-it  Iq.  v.).| 

i.  Not  experienced;  wanting  m  experience;  on- 
nkillod. 

"Seek  to  supplant  his  inexjterlenced  youth." 

( •< tc)>er:  I*royreBB  of  Error,  69. 

|2.  fntrii-d. 


ejftrrminnble  (q.  v.>.}  Not  exUirmiuable ;  not  capa- 
ble of  being  exterminated. 
In-8x  tlnct ,  n.    [Pref.  in-  (2i.  and  Kng.  rxtitict 


^.  v.).J    N<it  extinct ;  not  quenched. 

•In-Sx-tln  gUl  ble  (U  as  w),  </.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
inrjttingtubilis.  from  /ii-=not,  and  tx<in»uo=to  ex- 
tinguish.] Inextinguishable. 

"Thein<ri((ni(i(fWfflres."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  i>.  1076. 

In-8x-tln  gulsh  able  fu  a»  wi,  mij.  I  Pref. 
in- (2),  and  Eng.  txtinyuisluMe  (q.  v.i.|  Not  extin- 
gnishable;  incapable  of  being  extinguished;  un- 
quenchable. 

"In  beams  of  tnextinyulthalile  light." 

(  ..icy.,  c    ll'ipe,  134. 

In-Sx-tln    gulsh-a  bly"  (U  as  w),  >idr.    [Engli.-h 


Incapable  of  being  explained  or  interpreted;  not 
capable  of  being  made  plain  or  intelligible ;  not 
admitting  or  susceptible  of  explanation. 

"  Inexplicable. 
Thy  justice  seems."          Hi/ton:  P.  L.,  x.  764. 

•In-Sx  pile  a  ble  nSss,  ».  [Eng.  inexplicable; 
•ii'  >-.  I  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  inexplicable. 

In  Sx-pllc  a-bljf,  ntlv.  [Eng.  inexplicable); 
-/.'/.  I  In  an  inexplicable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  explanation. 

"To  him  /H^/'/fVirM'/mix'il  appear'd 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fenr'd." 

(q"v^  aa-wKsaiS.?*1  ^^—^  .^;'' 

*In-Sx-tIrp -a-ble,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2\  and  Eng. 

In  Sx-plor- a-ble,  «.     [Pref.  in-  (.') ;    Eng.  ex-    rjetirpnble  (q.  v.  ,.|    That  cannot  be  extirpated:  in- 
re,  and  suff.  -able.}    Not  capable  of  being  ex-    capable  of  extirpation. 

In  Sx-trS    mis,  c/ir.    [Lat.]    In  the  ]a<t  ,-tateor 

In  Sx   trlc-a  ble,  ti.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ini'.'-ti  «  •>- 

A.  An  adj.:  Not  explosive;  not  liable  to  explode  ;    bilit,  from  iH-=not,aiidcj-(i-ico=toextricate  ^q.  v.) ; 
non-explosive.  Sp.  iiirxtrii-nbl>  :   Ital.  im^ti-ii-nl'ili .  \ 

B.  At  *nM.:  A    substance   or    preparation    not       1.  Not  cxtricablc ;  incapable  of  being  extri. 
liable  to  explode.  disentangled,  or  tintied ;  not  to  be  treed  from  in- 

•In-Sx  pog    a  ble,.-.    [Pref.  in- (2) ;  English  ex-       ^f^romwbJcb.  on?  cannot  extricate  hlmsalf;  iu- 


, 

ptts(e),  and  sutT.  -nhli\ 
- 


|     Not 

I.  i 


. 
it  to  bo  exposed  ;  secure,    cvitable. 


' . lilinnx :    \\\trks,  i.  i 

In  Sx  p6  sure  (•  as  ih),«.  [Prcf.  in- (2i.  and 
Kng.  fxpiuure  (q.  v.).J  A  stato  of  not  being  ex- 
posed. 

In  Sx  prSss  -I-ble,  a.  &  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Kni;.  •  .>  /n-**itile  (q.  v.).J 
A.  AHiiitj.:  Not  expressible;  incapable  of  being 

expr I.  declared,  or  de-crit>ed  ;  unutterable;  un- 

-pea  kahle. 

nice  ftiexpremifblf. 
Hy  numbers."  Miltou:  P.  7...  Till.  113. 


By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  fuit-  " 

hirst,  Milton:    I'.  L.,  V.  628. 

In-Sx  trie  able  nSss,  r.    [Kng.   im.*'"' 

-n.Kn.l     The  ,|ii.,lit\   or  .-tale  of  iH'ing   inrxtrical.le. 
"There  Is  no  ixrplriity  in  thee.  my  (1ml.  no  Intxtrica- 
blenrioi  in  thee.— Itonne:  /•..•.-,•'•.,.-    p.  122. 

In-Sx -trie -a-bljf,    <i'/r.    I  Kng.   iiuj-trii-iH' 
•  li/.  I    In  an  inextricable  manner:  so  a-  not   to  be 
extricahle. 

••  H'«  ran  see  none  more  inextricably  intungled  in  Them 
thanhims..|[."  -Boyle:    H'.,r*i-,  il,  862. 


fate,     fit, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf.     w6rk, 


whit,     ftll,     father;     wi,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h6r,    thlre;     pine,     pit, 
wbd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     oe  =  4; 


marine;    g6,     p6t, 
ey  -a.      qu  -  kw. 


ineye 


*In-eye  (eye  us  D,  i>.  t.  |Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rye  (q.  v.).]  To  Inoculate;  to  propagate  as  of  a 
tree  by  the  insertion  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign  stock  ; 
to  bud. 

"  Let  sage  experience  teaoh  thee  all  the  art  s 
Of  grafting  and  ineying."  —  Philip*:  Cider,  bk.  i. 

*ln-f  ab  -rl-cat  ed,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fabricated  (q.  v.).J  Not  fabricated;  unwrought. 

*In-fall,s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  /a*!.]  An  in- 
cursion ;  an  inroad. 

"Lincolnshire,  infested  with  infnll*  of  Camdeners,  has 
its  own  malignancies  too."  —  L'arlylc.  Cromwell,  i.  116. 

In-f  al  -ll-bll-Igm,  «.  [Eng.  infallible;  -ism.] 
Support  of  or  adherence  to  the  dogma  of  papal  in- 
fallibility. 

In-f  al  -II  bIMst,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  infallible;  -1st.] 

A.  .-Ixiii/i.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the    dogma   of 
papal  Infallibility  or  its  adrooate  . 

"  On  July  18,  1H70,  the  Conncil  was  prorogued  after  rot- 
ing  the  iiifallibiliftt  decree."  —  Satiirilau  Review. 

B.  An  «((/;«/.  :    One  who  supports  the   dogma   of 
papal  infallibility. 

"Hi*  irimus]  work  on  theological  principles  and 
evidences  was  .  .  .  the  great  authority  used  by  all  in- 
fallibilists."  —  "Janus"  :  Pope  and  Council,  p.  379. 

In-f  al-11  bll  -I  tf  ,  «.  [Fr.  infaiUibilitf,  from 
(n/tettiifties  infallible  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
Of  being  infallible;  freedom  or  exemption  from 
error. 

"The  gra<'e  of  infallibility  and  uucorruptedness."  — 
Xiltoti:  OfL'nlfaensed  Printing. 

If  Papal  Infallibility: 

\.  Roman  Theology  :  A  Papal  claim  thus  asserted 
on  July  18,  1870,  in  the  CEcnmenical  Council,  held  in 
the  Vatican  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Pius  IX.: 

"  We  toach  and  dafinofchat  it  is  a  dogma  divinely 
revealed;  that  the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  bespeaks 
ex  cathedra,  that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office 
of  Pastor  and  Doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of 
his  supreme  apostolic  authority  ho  defines  a  doc- 
trine regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the 
Universal  Church,by  thodiviue  assistance  promised 
to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infalli- 
bility with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that 
His  church  should  bo  endowed  for  defining  doctrine 
regarding  faith  or  morals  ;  and  that  therefore  such 
definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable 
(i.  e.,  in  the  words  used  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  Note 
13,  and  in  the  Synod  of  Quedlmburg,  A.  D.  1085,  'it 
is  allowed  to  none  to  revise  its  judgment,  and  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  what  it  has  judged'  (Labbt, 
vol.  xii.,  p.  679),  of  themselves  and  not  from  the 
consent  of  the  (  hurch. 

"  But  if  any  one—  which  may  God  avert—  presume 
to  contradict  this  our  definition,  let  him  be  anath- 
omn."  (Vauqhan:  The  Vatican  Council,  pt.  ii., 
p.  11H.) 

2.  ChurchBisttl  Till  the  decision  of  the  Vatican 
Council  in  favor  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  [1],  this 
opinion,  though  for  centuries  it  had  had  numerous 
advocates,  especially  in  Italy,  had  never  been  au- 
thoritatively decided.  When  it  ceased  to  bo  an 
open  question,  some  German  bishops,  of  whom  Pro- 
fessor Dollingor,  of  Munich,  was  the  most  noted, 
seceded  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  September, 
1871,  took  the  name  of  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.). 

ln-fal  II  ble,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Not  fallible;  free  or  exempt  from  liability  to 
error  ;  unerring. 

2.  Affording  certainty  or  assurance;  indubitable; 
incontrovertible. 

"He  showed  himself  alive  by  many  related  infallible 
proofs."  —  Jnrtin:  Kccles.  History. 

In-fal'-H-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  infallibly:  n,^.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infallible;  infallibil- 
ity. 

"In  the  inftillihleness  of  their  judgment."—  Hall:  Epis- 
copacy by  lHvine  Kight. 

In-f  al  -11-bl?  ,  adv.    [Eng.  infaUib(le)  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  infallible  or  unerring  manner;    unerr- 

ingly. 

"We  cannot  be  as  God,  (  nftiUihl  if  knowing  good  and 
evil."  —  Smiilritl  (/c:  .SV/'moiis. 

2.  Unfailingly;  asMirrdly;  surely;  of  a  certainty. 

"  Whose  sudden  end  infalliltlit  is  sure." 

Draijtnu:  Mime*,  bk.  ii. 

*In-f9,-ma  -tion,  *ln-fa-ma  cl  on,  *.  [Lat.  in- 
atnatus,  pa.  par.  of  infatno.}  Censure  ;  rebuke. 

"His  charitable  infamacion  of  the  eleargies  crueltie."  — 
Sir  T.  Mure:  H'urkva,  p.  915. 

*In-f  ame  ,  r.  /.     [Fr.  infamer,  from  Lat.  infamo 
=  to  bring  into  baa  repute:  in-  =  not,   mid  fnnm 
fame,  good  report.  ]    To  defame  ;  to  bring  into  bad 
repute;  to  make,  infamous. 

*In  -f  ame,  a.    1  INFAMY.]    Infamous. 

"A  scandalous  in  fame  State  libel."—  Aor/A;  Ej-amrn, 
p.  14U. 
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In-famed  ,  /<«.  iiar.&a.    [I 
*A.  ,-IK  IMI.  i>ar.. •  (See  the  verb.) 
*B.  Anailji'1'lin-: 

*1.  Ont.  Lanij. :  Defamed ;  disgraced ;  brought  into 

ill  repute. 

"This  very  last  voyage  .  .  .  ia  already  become  iii- 
famftl  for  piracie." — Bacon:  Report  nf  Spanish  (lri<  < 

'2.  Her.:  \  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  beast 
which  has  lost  its  tail. 

*In -fam-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  infam  (;/),-  -«<•.]  To 
make  infamous ;  to  dishonor. 

"  To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother." 

'  '.I'riilge:  7*tpnlv<t,  i, 

*In-f  am -6n-Ize,  v.  t.  [INFAMY. J  To  make  in- 
famous ;  to  defame. 

"Dost  thou  infamnnizr  me  among  potentates?" 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labtir'*  Lost,  v.  2. 

In  fa  UIOUB,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Bug.  famtnu 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  in/amis;  Fr.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  infame.\ 

1.  Of  the  worst  or  lowest  character;    having  a 
reputation  of  the  worst  kind ;  notoriously  vile  or 
base. 

2.  Odious,  detestable,  scandalous. 

I  "  It  was  infamous  in  Jeff reys  to  demand  money  for  the 
lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners." — Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

3.  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  for  a  crime. 

4.  Having  a  bad  name,  as  dangerous  or  difficult ; 
of  bad  report  or  reputation. 

"Caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey." 

Dryilt'ii:  Ol'iil;  Metamorphoses  i. 

in    fa  luous  ly\  adv.    [Eng.  infamous;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  infamous  manner  or  degree ;   so  as  to 
render  infamous ;  shamefully ;  scandalously. 

"A  place  so  Infamously  graceless." — Bp.  Hull:  Cojl- 
tempi.;  John  BaptisttBeheaded. 

2.  With  open  reproach. 

*In  -fa-mofis-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  infamous;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infamous ;  infamy. 

In  -fa-my1, «.  [Fr.  infamie,  from  Lat.  infamia= ill- 
fame,  from  (H/ami«=infamous,  from  m-=not,  and 
/uma=fame,  good  report;  Sp.  &  Ital.  infamia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Total  loss  of  reputation  or  character;  bad  re- 
pute ;  public  disgrace  or  reproach. 

"Strangely  made  up  of  infamy  and  glory."— Macaulay: 
lltst.  Enu.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  quality  of   being  infamous ;    scandalous- 
ness ;  extreme  baseness  or  viiouess ;  as,  the  infamy 
of  a  crime. 

II.  Law:  That  loss  of  character  or  position  which 
attaches  to  conviction  of  a  crime,  and  which  for- 
merly rendered  the  person  convicted  incapable  of 
being  a  witness  or  a  juror. 

In  -fan-c?,  »ln-fan-cye,  s.  [Fr.  enfance,  from 
Lat.  infantia,  from  infans—an  infant  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  infancia;  Ital.  infamia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lanrjuu/je: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  state  of  being  an  infant. 

(2)  The  time  during  which  one  is  an   infant;  the 
earliest  years  of  life. 

"  Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 
Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear?" 

Scott:  Rokebv,  v.  11. 

2.  Fig. :  The  first  or  earliest  age  or  years  of  any- 
thing; the  beginning  or  time  of  earliest  existence ; 
as,  tne  infancy  of  an  art. 

II.  Late:  The  period  from  a  person's  birth  until 
he  attains  the  ago  of  twenty-one;  non-age;  minor- 
ity. [INFANT,  A.  II.] 

•In-f  an  dofis,  a.  [Lat.  i»i/andiw=un?peakable: 
*'»-=not,  and  /unrfu*=tit  to  bo  spoken;  /or=to 
speak.]  Too  odious  or  horrible  to  be  spoken  or 
mentioned;  unspeakable. 

"This  infandt»i9  custom  of  swearing." — Hoteell:  Letters, 
bk.  i.,  s.  v.,  let.  11. 

•In  f  aft  gle-ment,  «.  [Pref.  tn-  (1) ;  Eng.  'fan- 
ijlf,  anil  sulL  -mt-Hf.j  A  scheme,  a  trick. 

*ln-fang  thef,  s.  [A.  S.  infangentheof:  in-=in; 
fanyen  —  to  take,  to  seize,  and  theof=a  thief.] 

Old  Law:  The  privilege  of  a  lord  of  a  manor 
which  empowers  him  to  judge  any  thieves  taken 
within  his  fee. 

In  fant,  *en-faunt,  *faunt,  *in-faunt,  s.  &a. 
[Latin  infans  (genit.  tH/an/w*)=oue  who  cannot 
speak,  an  infant :  tn-=not,  and/an«=pr.  par.  of  for 
=  to  speak;  Fr.  enfant;  Ital.,Sp.  &  Port,  infante.] 

A.  Assulmtniitii-'  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  child  during  the  earliest  years  of  his  life;  a 
young  child. 

"  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days." — 
Inuiah  liv.  20. 


infanticide 

*L'.  The  child  or  son  of  a  king  or  prince;  a  childe- 
"The  infant  harkned  wisely  to  her  tale." 

tpSHSri   K  V-.  VI.  rlli.  26. 

II.  Law:  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
year--. 

"Infants  have  various  privileges,  and  various  disabili- 
ties; but  their  very  disabilities  lire  ]>rivilt>K(ts,  inorderto 
secure  them  from  hurting  themselves  by  theirown  im- 
provident acts.  An  itif'iut  oaunot  be  mad  but  mulerthe 
protection,  mid  joining  the  name,  of  his  guardian,  for  he 
is  to  defend  him  aganut  nil  attacks  as  well  by  law  »« 
otherwise  ;  but  he  may  sue  either  by  hi*  guardian,  or  by 
his  prochein  amy,  or  alone  for  wages  in  the  county 
fttiirt;*.  In  criminal  cases,  an  infant  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  may  be  capitally  punished  but  under  the  age 
of  seveu  he  cannot.  The  period  between  seven  and  four- 
teen is  subject  to  much  uncertainly  ;  for  the  Infant  shall, 
generally  speaking,  be  judged  priiim  facie  innocent :  yet 
if  he  was  <toli  ra;m.r,  and  could  discern  between  good  and 
evil  at  the  time  of  the  otfeuse  committed,  he  may  be  con- 
victed, and  undergo  judgment  and  execution  of  death, 
though  he  has  not  attained  to  years  of  puberty  or  discre- 
tion.''— Blackstone:  ttimiutnt.,  bk,  i.,  ch.  IS. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Young;  not  mature;  infantile. 

"  Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  ran 

Siu-h  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues."        Orau:  Progress  uf  Purry. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  infants;  as,  an 
infant  school. 

Infant-school, «.   [SCHOOL.] 
•In  -fant,  f.  (.    [INFANT,  «.] 

1.  To  procreate ;  to  bear  or  bring  forth  as  a  child. 

"And  yet  but  newly  he  was  inf"n/>->l." 

a.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Ficlory  and  Triumph. 

2.  To  produce. 

"This  worthy  motto  .  .  .  i«  of  the  same  batch  mid 
fnfanted  out  of  the  same  fears." — Milton:  Reform  in  Enu- 
land,  bk.  ii. 

In  fan  ta,  *.  [Sp.  i  Port.,  fern,  of  infante=an 
infant  (q.  v.).]  In  Spain  and  Portugal  any  princess 
of  the  royal  blood  except  the  eldest  daughter  when 
heir-apparent. 

In-f  in -t6.*.  [Sp.&Port.]  [INFANT.]  InSpain 
and  Portugal  any  son  of  the  king  except  the  clde.-t 
sou  or  heir-apparent. 

•In  -fant-hood,    ».    [Eng.    infant;    -hood.]    The 
state  of  being  an  infant ;  infancy. 
In-f  an-tl-9ld -al,  a.    [Bug.   infanticid(e) ;  -al.\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  infanticide;  of  the  nature 
of  infanticide. 

2.  Practicing  infanticide. 

"Probably  no  nation  can  justly  escape  the  charge  of 
being  descended  of  infanticidal  ancestors." — W.  E.  Jfar- 
shall:  A  Phrenologist  among  the  Toftas,  ch.  xxiiL 

In-f  an'-tl-^Ide,  a.  [Latin  t'n/anh'ct'dmm=child 
murder:  infans  (genit.  infantis)  =  an  infant,  and 
caedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =  to  kill.] 

I.  Ord.  Lanq.  tft  Law:  The  crime  of  infanticide: 
the  murder  of  an  infant  born  alive;  the  killing  of 
a  young  or  newly-born  child. 

II.  Anthropology,  etc. .'  The  practice  of  destroying 
a  portion  of  the  offspring — in  the  majority  of  ra.-r>, 
the    female   children— among   certain   nations   or 
tribes.    It  appeared  in  the  earliest  times,  and  still 
lingers  among  some  undeveloped  races.    Marshall 
(A  Phrenologist  among  the  Todas,  ch.  xxiii.)  defines 
it   as  "  an  artifice  for  restricting    the   expansive 
capacities  of  the  race."     J.  F.  M'Lonnan  (Priinit  ice 
Marriage,  pp.  165,  166),  speaking  of  the  struggles  of 
primitive    man,  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
origin  of  infanticide  "  is  everywhere  referable  to 
that  early  time,"  and  that  it  "led  at  once  to  poly- 
andry within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women 
from  without "  (p.  137).    Lubbock  (Origin  ofdi-il., 
pp.129,  13(1)  thus  accounts  for  female  infanticide: 
"  Girls  ate,  and  iliil  not  hunt.   They  weakened  their 
mothers  when  young,  and  when  grown  up  were  a 
temptation  to  surrounding  tribes ;     but  declines  to 
acceptthe  practice  "as  the  true causeof  exogamy." 
Darwin    (Descent   of  Man,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xx.)  says: 
*'  The  trouble  experienced  by  the  women  in  rearing 
children,    their    consequent   loss    of    beauty,    the 
higher  estimation  set  on  them  when  few,  and  their 
happier  fate,  are    assigned   by  the  women   them- 
selves, and    by    various    observers,    as   additional 
motives  for  infanticide."    In  Sparta  itwa.su 

one  moans  of  securing  what  Spencer  calls  the  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,"  and  was  defended  by  Plato 
(Rep.  v.)  and  Aristotle  ( .Pol.  vii.  14,  10).  Allusions 
to  exposure  of  children  in  Roman  times  occur  in 
Plautus  (Cist.,  i.  8, 18),  Terence  (Iteaut.  iv.  i 
Ovid  (Amor.ii.  14),  Juvenal  (vi.  592),  and  T.I 
(Hist,  v.5:  Germ.  19).  St.  Augustine  (<!••  fir.  IK  i. 
iv.  11)  says  the  Romans  had  a  ^oil<l<>.-.s  Levana,  so 
called  "quia  levat  infantes."  Lubbock  (Prehittorio 
Times)  and  (ierlatid  (  l'</>er  des  Aussti-rbrn  ilir 
\<itnrvolkcr)  are  two  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject,  and  contain  excellent  bibliographies  and 
exact  references.  [  POLYANDRY.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli     f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -;ion  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  -  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


infantile 
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infectiously 


III.  Indian  History:  *In  far?e  ,  r.  t.     Another  spelling  of  ESFARCK  8.  Tocorrupt;  to  communicate  bad  qualities  to; 

i.  The  murder  by  high-caste  Rajpoots  of  their  (n.  v.).  SiS^S^i.     !'„.!•?, ic'l'm  <"'T,',"clAn1t»1iVin«i2f  an>'" 

female  children,  once  m,,-t  extensive,  arose  from  «In  farct  ,  *.     ( Lat.  infarrtum,  sup.  of  infarcio  v       *..,„,'. ,,",  L,,th',                     l,h»,      ilT"° 

pride  of  caste.    Public  opinion  requiring  the  father  =tostutrj    (ENFAHCE.)  conoer  7<f«l  iv  69*. 

to  expend  an  extravagant  sum  on  his  daughter's  .Sw/v/  •  That  which  stuffs  •  a  coagulation  of  blood  ,.    ™      »    A  . 

marHage  and  dowry  if  she  lived,  ho  considered  it  in  a  vein  or  artery,  especially  the  latter,  impeding  *4'  T°  ^ect  in  any  way,  but  always  contrary  to 

eonomic  to  have  her  put  to  death  in  infancy,  or  stopping  the  circulation.  ,     „ 

Walker  Induced  them  to  give  op  theunnaV  ,     ,                                                                          „,  "A  fear  which  oft  »,/,•<•<,  the  wl«>" 

nral  practice,  but  on  his  return  to  Europe  it  revived.  .  In-f<"'C  -tion,  subst.    [Lat.  in/arcfu»,  pa.  par.  of  Shaketp..-  H  inter'.  Tale,  i.  2. 

To  liriii  -h  re  mon  -trance  the  an  wer  was,  "  Pay  our  l"-ii'r5">'(Lu                                                                      „»  II-  Law:  To  contaminate  or  taint  with  illegality, 

daughters'  marriage  port  ions,  and  they  shall  live."  *•  and  make  liable  to  seizure, confiscation,  or  penalty. 

The  government   took  ,.  different  method-it,  im-  being  stuffed  or  tilled;  constipation.  «In-f  Scf,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infectu.,  pa.  par.  of 

In  -f  are,  sutat.    [A.  S.  infa-re  =  au  entrance.)       n  fn/fcio=to  put.  ordip  in,  to  infect:  i»i-=in,  and/ocio 


on  a  father  sanctioning  the  murder  of  hi«       ._ ,__ .„_.. .„,.„.„ — ,„„,„.  _.„  ,u, ....... 

infant  child  an  enormous  Hue,  and  the  practicesoon    entertainment  given  upon  newly  entering  a  house;  =to  make,  to  put.]    Infected. 

a   housewarming;   an   entertainment  given    by  a  ••  Whom  assoone  ««  Tones , 

J.   nil  lately  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  es-    newly-married  couple,  on  entering  into  their  new  £LJ,,  aei 

pecially  the  Khoonds,  sacrificed  children  as  votive    home. 
offerings  tu  the  Earth-goddess.    The  Anglo-Indian       „_ 


deare  wife  saw  infect, 
Surrey:  Vlrgilf:  Knelt,  IT. 


<  t'i\  ,-Miinfiit  was  for  a   lo 


{SrSmf^nSirtolS       'in-fish   l6n-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.       In-f 8ct -8r.  ».    [Eng.  infect;  -«•.]    One  who  or 
down  the  practice,   but    the  persistent  kidnaping   fashionable  (q.v.).l    Not  fashionable;   not  accord-    that  which  infects, 
of  native  children  from  British-Indian  soil,  having    ing  to  fashion  ;  unfashionable. 


tarnished  a  rumat  tn*lli,  war  was  declared  against  the 
Klioonds,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace  were  required 
to  civr  up  female  infanticide.  [GEHENNA,  SACRI- 
FICE, «.  ]  Prior  to  1822  female  infanticide,  arising 
apparently  through  the  pressure  of  population  on 


In  f  Set  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  infect,  v. ;  -abfe.l  Capa- 
ble of  being  infected.  (Up.  Hall:  Work*,  11.  500.) 

In-f  Sc  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  infection,  from  Lat.  infrctio, 
from  infectus,  pa.  par.  of  inticio;  Sp.  infeccion: 
*In-f  at -Ig  able,  a.  [Lat.  infatigabilts,  from  ital.  infezione.f 


•  1 1  i  -  rich  clothes  be  discomplexioned 
With  blood,  beside  the  infanhionable slashes." 

1/eaum.  <t  Flet.:  Coronation,  1.  1. 


Population  on    »'n-=not,  and  fatif/n=tn  weary,  to  fatigue;  Fr.  &       T    n,.tin,,r,,  T  nnm,c, 

the  means  of  subsistence,  existed  among  the  Todas    Sp.infatiyahle:  Itll.  infatigabile.]    Indefatigable,!     *  °r<J 

:  A  Phrenolo-    unujeariii/l.  untiring.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  infecting. 


of  the  Neelgherry  Hills.    (Manhall 
yiat  Annul*:  tlie  Ttidai.) 

In  fan-tile,  «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Latin  iiifuntilis, 
from  in  fun*— mi  infant;  Sp.  &  Port,  infantil;  Ital. 
infantile.]  Pertaining  to  infants  or  Infancy ;  char- 
acteristic of  infancy. 


'  The  ttifatiyable  hand  that  never  censed." 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vi. 


reason."—  n'tlkliu:  Of  Nat.  Rellii.,  bk.  1L,  ch.  viii. 


illy   1 
.  i'.,  i 


"The  fly  lien  all  the  winter  in  these  balls  in  Its  Infan- 
tile Htate."— Itrrkam:  Phu'icu-Taeul.,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  vi. 

In  -fan-tine,  a.  [  O.  Fr.  in/an  tin;  Fr.  enfantin.]  2.  To  inspire  with  an  extravagant  or  foolish  pas- 
Of  or  pertaining  to  infants  or  infancy;  infantile,  sion,  so  strong  as  to  overcome  reason  and  judgment; 
childish.  to  besot.  (Cotoper:  Tank,  vi.  103.) 


"  What  wert  thou  then?    A  child  most  Infantine." 

Sktllev:  Revolt  of  Mam,  i.  22. 

In  -fani-llke,  a.  [Eng.  infant;  •like.']  Like  an 
infant,  or  that  which  belongs  to  an  infant. 

"Tour  abilities  are  too  Infaatlike." 

Shakfftp.:  Ctirtolanns,  ii.  1. 

*In'-fa,nt-l?,  «.  [Eng.  infant;  -la.]  Like  an  in- 
fant; infantile,  childish,  infantlike. 

"  He  utters  such  single  matter  in  so  iHfantly  a  voice." — 
ftenum.  (C  Flft.:  tjueen  of  Corinth,  ill.  1. 

In  -fan-trf ,  «ln-fan-ter-ye,  *ln-fan-ter-y,  «. 

(Fr.  infuiiterii:  from  Ital.  infiinteria=(l)  a  band  of 
infants  or  young  attendants,  (2)  foot-soldiers,  from 
infante  =  aa  infant  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  infanteria.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  principall  strength  of  an  armie  consisteth  in  the 
infanteriear  foot." — Ititcon:  Henry  I'//.,  p.  74. 


•2.  Infants  or  children  collectively;  a  collection    <««'«»••  "'«'•  Ena.,  ch.  v. 


unwearied,  untiring.  — ,--  -—-- 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  tainting  with  anything 
noxious  or  contagious ;  as,  the  infection  of  a  room. 

3.  The  act  of  tainting  or  vitiating  by  the  com- 
m-f at  -U-ate,  v.  t.  [INFATUATE,  a.]                         munication   of  anything   noxious  or    pernicious; 
1.  To  make  foolish ;  to  deprive  of  sense,  under-    vitiation. 

standing,  or  the  power  of  sound  judgment.  4.  That  which  infects;    that    which  causes   the 

So  str.mg.eiy  infatuated,  so  wholly  loet  to .common    communication     of   disease;     infectious    matter; 

"  Purge  all  infection*  from  our  air,  whilst  yon 
Do  climate  here." 

Shalsnp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

5.  That  which  taints,  vitiates,  or  contaminates  by 
communication  from  one  to  another. 

"  Amidst  the  gross  infection  of  those  times." 

Daniel:  Cirll  Wars,  bk.  T. 

*6.  Communication  of  like  qualities;  influence. 
"  Through  all  her  train  the  soft  Infection  ran." 

Pope    Homer' t  Iliad,  vi.  645. 
*7.  Affection. 

"  Her  huHhund  has  a   marvelous  infection  to  the  little 
page."— Shake*t>.:  Merry   H'iveH.  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Late:  Contamination  by  illegality,   as  in  the 
case  of  contraband  g<K>ds. 
2.  Med. :  A  term  which  has  been  vaguely  used  for 


'per     _        . 

*:t.  To  make  of  none  effect;  to  counteract;  to 
spoil. 

"  But  ever  blessed  be  he,  and  ever  glorified,  that  .  .  . 
hath  hitherto  maimed  and  infatuated  all  their  damnable 
Inventions."— Milton:  Keform.  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

In-f  at  -U  ate,  a.  [Lat.  infatuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infahto=to  make  a  fool  of:  /»-(intens.),aud/afuus 
=iroolish.l  Infatuated. 

"The  Impostor,  sure  of  his  infatuate  prize." 

Moore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 


In-f  at  -VJ-at-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INFATUATE,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Affected  with  folly  or  infatuation; 
besotted ;  extremely  foolish. 

In-f  at-u  a  -tion,  «.   [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  infatu- 


the  contamination  of  the  human  body  by  morbific 
particles,  whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  contact 
a  person  similarly  affected,  but  more  specific- 


begin  to  dry;  emanations  from  putrid  substances. 


In-feas  I-ble,  «In-f ea?  -a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  in- 


,  respectively.  "Grenadier"  and  "Light "  com-    bleness;  impracticabilty.    (Fuller:  Ch.  BM.,  111. 
panies,  and  the  deployment  of  the  Hues  or  the  ad-    v.  42.) 
vance  of  the  columns  in  battle  was  either  covered  by 
the-e companies,  or  by  separate  light  infantry  regi- 

•were 

Tat 

prei 

columns  became  too  dangeriius;    the  former  from       In-f ea§ -I-ble-n8g8,     *In-f  Sag -a-ble-nSsB,    s. 


ious.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Capable  of  infecting;  likely  to  infect  or  com- 


tln-ir  <lowness,  the  latter  from  their  d 


form  tin-  fighting-line 


a  narrow  front;  and,  finally,  the'  , many  in  (ier- 

manv,  and  the  double  company  in  England,  formed       In-f ect  ,  *in  feet  en,  r.  t.    [IxFECT,  a.;   Fr.  in- 
the  lighting  tactical  unit,  and  was  distributed  in  a    feeler;  Sp.  infectar;  Ital.  infettare.] 
similar  manner.     But  the  skirmishers  no  longer       I.  Ordinary  Language: 

;nerel,  coyer  the  advance  of  troops  in  .rear.  .TGey       ?   To  act  upon  by  contagion  or  infection ;  totaint 

with  disease;  to  communicate  to  or  infuse  into  a 

bstanco 
to 

,  rtedt 

.    being  "one    feature  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  Thi.  visitation  shows  it.' 

The  formation  by  Louis  VI.,  of  France  (1108-1187),  xhake,,,.. icmpe«t,lU.  L 

of  the  communal  militia,  followed  by  similar  action  2.  To  taint  or  contaminate  with  anything  noxious 

<m  the  par!   of  Frederick  I.,  the  Emperor  of  (ier-  or  contagious. 

many  (11.12  1190),  and  Henry  II.  of  England  (1154-  'An,!  bad  men's  hope*  (n/wMhe  good  with  fear." 

1189)  again  brought  infantry  into  note.  < ;,i. •,'.„/„,...  i  /,,,,.,ij,,i,  i. 

flte,    fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk, 


8.  Capable  of  being  communicated  from  person  to 
person ;  easily  spread  or  diffused ;  as,  Grief  or  joy 
are  infection*;  an  example  is  infectious. 
4.  Passingor  communicated  from  person  to  person. 
"  Infectious  horror  run  from  face  to  face, 
And  pale  despair." 

Armstrong:  Art  of  Prenerrinff  Health. 

II.  Law:  Contaminating  with  illegality:  render- 
ing liable  to  seizure,  confiscation,  or  penalty,  a.-  in 
the  case  of  contraband  goods. 

infectious-diseases,  .-.;•/. 

1.  Pntliology:  Diseases  propagated  by  infection 
(q.  v.). 

'1,  Law:  It  is  an  indictable  otTense  to  expose  a 
person  suffering  from  such  a  disease  in  a  puhlic 
highway,  or  semi  lum  on  a  journey  by  the  ordinary 
public  conveyance*. 

In-f 8c  -tiOU8-l?,  ndr.  fEng.  infectious;  •!«.]  In 
an  infection-  manner  :  by  infection  or  contagion. 

"  And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive 
To  what  infectiously  itnelf  nffecU." 

Shakegp.:  Trvllu*  anti Creintfda,  ii   2. 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine.     pit.    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;    mute,    cub,    ciire,    unite.    cOr,    rflle,    full;    try.    Syrian,     ».    oe  =  e, 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


infectiousness 
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infidel 


•In  f  Sc  -tlous  ness,  «.  I  Kng.  infectious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infectious. 

"  Tlie  plague  ceases,  or  at  least  very  notably  abates  of 
its  uiffctiounne»K."~liii!fl'  tt  "rkH,  v.  66. 

In-f  8ct -Ive,  a.  [English  infect;  -ive.]  Infec- 
tious; contagious.  (Beaum.  <fc  Flet.:  Bloody 
Brother,  iii.) 

•In-Tee  und,  a.  [Lat.  infecundut,  from  i>i-= 
not,  and  fecundus=  fertile,  fruitful;  Fr.  inffi-nnil ; 
Spi.  iiiffi'uiidn;  Ital.  Infeoondo.]  Not  fecund;  not 
fruitful  or  fertile ;  unfruitful,  infertile,  barren. 

"How  safe  and  agreeable  u  conservatory  the  earth  is  to 
vegetables,  is  manifest  from  their  rotting,  drying,  or 
being  rendered  tnfecuntl  in  the  waters  or  the  air." — Der- 
ham:  rliutico-Theoloyy,  bk.  x.  (Note  12.  I 

*In-f  8  cfind  -It?,  s.  [Lat.  infecunditim,  from 
in/ecundits=infecund  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  inftcundite;  Sp. 
infecundidad;  Ital.  infecondita.]  Want  of  fertility 
or  fruitfulness ;  barrenness. 

•In-f  8-cfind  -OUS,  a.  [Lat.  infecundus.]  Info- 
cuud;  unfruitful;  barren. 

•In  f  8-119  -I  tofis,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
felicitous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  felicitous,  not  happy,  not  fortunate,  un- 
fortunate. 

2.  Unlucky,    unfavorable;    as,    an    infelicitous 
choice. 

In-f  S-lIC  -1-tJS  8.  [Fr.  inftlicitt,  from  Lat.  infe- 
licitas,  from  in-— not,  and  felicitas  =  happiness, 
felicity  (q.  v.);  Sp.  infelicidad;  Ital.  infelicita.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infelicitous  ;  un- 
happiness,  misery,  misfortune. 

J.  Unfavorableuess,  inauspiciousness ;  as,  the  iu- 
felicity  of  a  choice,  of  a  season,  &c. 

•In-f  8-16  -nlofis,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
felonious.}  Not  criminal ;  uot  liable  to  legal  pun- 
ishment. 

•In  -felt,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  anil  Eng.  felt  (q.  v.).] 
Felt  within  or  inwardly;  heartfelt. 

•In-feod  a  tion  (eo  as  u),  «.    [INFETJDATION.] 

•In-fSoff  ,  *in  feoffe,  v.  t.    [ENFEOFF.] 

*ln-f6of-ment,    •in-feff-ment,   s.    [ENFEOFF- 

MEXT.J 

In-f  gr  ,  *in  ferre,  v.  t-  &  i.  [Fr.  inferer,  from 
Lat.  in/ero=to  bring  in  :  in-=in,  and/ero=to  bring, 
to  bear;  Sp.  iitferir;  Ital.  inferire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  lo  bring  in,  to  introduce. 

"Over  and  besides  all  this  he  inferreth  other  execrable 
taxes  and  stipends." — Bale:  Pageant  of  Popes,  to.  129. 

•2.  To  bring  on,  to  induce,  to  cause. 

•;(.  To  oiler. 

4.  To  bring  forward  as  an  argument;  to  adduce 
as  an  argument  or  instance;  to  allege. 

"Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  11.  2. 

5.  To  derive  by   deduction  or  induction;  to. de- 
duce as  a  fact,  consequence,  or  result ;  to  conclude ; 
to  draw  as  an  inference.    (Followed  by/rom.) 


Piety. 

6.  To  lead  or  bring  on  as  a  consequence  or  result ; 
to  act  as  a  ground,  reason,  or  foundation  for;  to 
contain  as  a  deduction  or  inference. 

"The  seconde  inferreth  well  y«  fyrst."—  Sir  T.  Mure: 
Worke»,  p.  840. 

7.  To  show,  to  prove,  to  demonstrate. 

"This  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  lead  or  draw  onto  a  conclusion  or  infer- 
ence. (Followed  by  to.) 

"Those  reasonings,  which  infer,  tram  the  many  re- 
straint* under  which  we  have  already  laid  America,  f"  our 
right  to  lay  it  under  still  more." — Burke:  On,  a  late  State 
of  the  .Vation. 

2.  To  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference ;  to  conclude. 

In-f  gr  -a-ble,  *In-f  Sr'-I-ble,  *In-f  er  -rl-ble,  a. 
[Eng.  infer;  -able.]  That  may  be  inferred  or  de- 
duced. 

"This  inferable  precedence  of  ceremonial  government." 
—  Herbert  Spencer:  Prill,  of  Psychol.  (1869),  ii.  6. 

In-fer-en9e,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  inferring  or  deducing  as  a  fact,  re- 
sult, or  consequence ;  deduction;  conclusion. 

2.  That    which     is    inferred    or    deduced    from 
promises;  a  conclusion  or  deduction  drawn  from 
previous  arguments. 

"My  /"/,  >•<  nee  it*  ...  that  in  those  matters  they 
neither  can  command  nor  use  restraint." — Milton:  Civil 
Power  in  Eccles.  Cases. 

f[  For  the  difference  between  inference  and  con- 
clusion,  see  CONCLUSION. 

In-fer  £n  tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  inference; 
-ial.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inference;  inferred; 
deduced  ;  deducible  by  inference. 


In  fer  en  tial  If  (ti  a-  sh>,  ad<:  [Ena.  infer- 
ential; -ly.j  Hy  way  of  inference  or  deduction. 

•In-f  er'- T  89,  s.  [Lat.  fern.  nom.  pi.  of  inferius— 
offered  or  sacrificed ;  sacrificial.  I 

Rom.  Antiq.:  Sacrifices  offered  to  the  souls  of  do- 
parted  heroes  or  friends. 

In-fer  -I  5r,»in-fer-i  our,  *in-fer  i-oure,  «in- 
fer-y-or,  n.  &  s.  [Fr.  inferieur,  from  Lat.  inferi- 
orem,  accus.  of  in/firior=lower,  comp.  of  inferu»= 
low,  below;  Sp.  inferior;  Ital.  inferiore.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lower  in  place  or  position;  beneath. 

2.  Lower  in  position,  station,  or  rank  of  life;  sub- 
ordinate. 

3.  Lower  in  excellence,  value,  quality,  or  degree. 
"Certainly  not  inferior  in  probity." — Macaulay:  Hist. 

/•.'"•;.  ch.  xix. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  Of  a  planet:  Having  its  orbit  between  that  of 
the  earth  and  the  sun.    Mercury  and  Venus  are  in- 
ferior planets. 

(2)  Of  a  conjunction:  Occurring  between  theearth 
and  the  sun,  as  an  inferior  conjunction  of  Mercury 
and  Venus. 

(3)  Of  a  meridian,  &c. :  Below  the  horizon. 

2.  Bot.:    Growing  below   another   organ.    Used 
specially  of  the  calyx  and  the  ovary.    An  inferior 
calyx  is  situated  beneath   the  ovary.    An  inferior 
ovary,  on  the  contrary,  is  beneath  the  calyx,  the 
latter  having  contracted  adhesion  to  it  in  place  of 
being  free.    Used  of  the  corolla,  in  the  same  sense 
as  of  the  calyx. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  is  lower  than  or  in- 
ferior to  another  in  rank,  position,  social  standing, 
excellence,  intellect,  talent,  acquirements,  &c. ;  a 
subordinate. 

"Slaves  to  their  inferiors  both  in  fortune  and  under- 
standing."— Taller,  No.  30. 

inferior-courts,  «.  pt.  All  courts  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  higher  or  superior  court. 

inferior-letters,  inferior-figures,  s.  pi. 

Print. :  Letters  or  figures  cast  with  their  faces 
low  down  on  the  shank  ;  as,  4l>,  aj. 

inferior-valve,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  valve  by  which  certain  bivalve  shells 
are  attached  to  the  rock.  In  Ostrea  (the  Oyster 
genus)  this  is  the  left  valve,  in  Spondylus  (the 
Thorny  Oyster)  it  is  the  right. 

In-f  e'r  I-Sr  -I-t? ,  *in-fer-i-or  i-tie,  *.  [French 
inferiorite;  Sp.  inferUtad;  Ital.  infer iorita.  I  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inferior  to  another  or 
others ;  lower  condition  or  state. 

"No  natural  inferiority  had  kept  the  Celt  far  behind 
the  Saxon." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*In-f  er  -I-5r-ljP,  adv.  [Eng.  inferior;  -/j/.]  In 
an  inferior  manner  or  degree  ;  on  the  inferior  part. 

In-fgr'-nal,  *In-fgr'-nall,  a.  &  s.   [Fr.,  from 


4  Port,  infernal.] 

A.  As  adject  ive : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell  or  the  lower  regions. 

"  The  descent  of  Virgil's  hero  into  the  infernal  regions." 
—  Warburton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  g  4. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  fit  for  hell ;  inhab- 
iting hell. 

"Some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent."  MUtm:  P.  L.,  iv.  794. 

3.  Suitable  to  or  appropriate  for  hell  or  its  inhab- 
itants; worthy  of  hell:  hellish,  detestable,  diabol- 
ical ;  as,  an  infernal  action. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  hell  or  of  the  infernal  regions. 

"Itth"  infernalts  scar'd." 

Drayton:  To  Himself  and  the  Harp. 

2.  Hell ;  the  infernal  regions. 

"  The  god  who  o'er  the  dread  infernal  reigns." 

Cooke:  Hesio*,  1,171. 

infernal-machine,  .s.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
of  an  explosive  nature,  contrived  for  the  purposes 
of  assassination  or  damage. 

•infernal-stone,  «. 

Med. :  Lunar  caustic :  the  name  was  also  formerly 
applied  to  caustic  potash. 

In-f  gr -nal-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  infernal;  -ly.]  In 
an  infernal  manner;  diabolically,  fiendishly,  detest- 
ably. 

In-f  gr  -6-branch,  8.    [INFEROBRANCHIATA.] 

ZoOl. :  A  mollusk  of  the  order  Inferobranchia 
(q.  v.) ;  an  inferobranchian. 

"It  is  here  made  to  comprise  the  inferobranchs  also." — 
S.  P.  Woodward:  Xolluaca  (ed.  1875),  312. 


In  fer  6  branch    I  an,  ".  &  «.    I  Mod    Lat.  i«- 

/•  /  "!</-n  tirh't  a  I  ;    Klltf.  Sllff.  -«H,J 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Inferobranch- 
iata. 

B.  -Is  tuM.  (p/.):  The  Inferobraucbiata  (q.  v.). 
In  f gr  6-brancn  I-a  ta,  In  f«r  6  branch  I  a, 

8.  pi.  [Lat.  iii/pi-io>=undcrneath,  and  Mod.  I, at. 
brancfclcUa  (q.  v.);or  Gr.  branchia,  pi.  of  Innn- 
chion~a  gill-J 

ZoOl.:  ('uvier's  third  order  of  Gasteropoda.  They 
have,  he  says,  nearly  the  same  form  and  organiza- 
tion as  Dons  and  Tritonia,  but  their  gills,  instead 
of  being  on  their  back,  resemble  two  long  series  of 
leaves  situated  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  under 
the  projecting  margin  of  the  mantle.  He  places 
under  the  Inferobranchiata  the  genera  I'hyllidm 
and  Uiphyllidia.  S.  P.  Woodward  included  the  In- 
fCTobranchiata  in  Toctibranchiata  (q.  v.). 

In-f  Srred  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [INFER.] 
In-f  Sr -rl-ble,  n.    [INFERABLE.] 

In-fgr  -tile,  *ln-fgr'-tlle,  n.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Bug.  fertile  (q.  v.).J  Not  fertile ;  unfruitful,  barren ; 
not  productive. 

"Ignorance  being  of  itself,  like  stiff  clay,  an  Infertile 
soil.'  — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

In-f  gr  -tlle-lf ,  In-fSr  tlle-ly=,  ad,:  [English 
infertile;  -ly.\  In  an  infertile  manner;  unfruitfullyv 
unproductive!}-. 

In-fgr-tll  I-ty1,  8.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  fer- 
tility (q.  v.).}  Thegualityof  being  infertile ;  want 
or  absence  of  fertility ;  barrenness,  unproductive- 
ness. 

"The  infertility  or  noxiousness  of  the  soil."— Hale: 
Oriu.  of  .Mankind,  p.  214. 

In-f  Sst  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  infester,  from  Lat.  infesto- 
=  to  attack;  in/es<tis=hostile.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  trouble  greatly ;  to  harass,  to  plagne,  to 
annoy,  to  trouble,  to  worry. 

"The  cares  that  lafnt  the  day." 

Lonafellote:  The  Day  is  Done. 

1.  To  harass  or  attack  for  purposes  of  depreda- 
tion ;  to  waste,  to  ravage,  to  overrun. 

"Infest  his  dwelling,  but  forbear  to  slay." 

Huron .-  Corsair,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
"An  in'rial  hunter  who  infestefl  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau."—  Scutt:  The  Chase.     (Note.) 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  habitual. 
"A   cursed  custome  so  grown   and   infested." — Fuller- 
Church  Hist.,  vi.  310. 

*In-f Sst  ,  a.  [Latin  in/e8/tw=hostile.]  Hostile, 
fierce,  deadly,  bitter. 

"With  fierce  fury  and  with  force  infest 
Upon  him  ran."          Spenser:  F.  y.,  VI.  iv,  6. 

*In-f  gs-ta  tlon,  ».  [Lat.  infestatio,  from  infesto 
=  to  attack.  |  The  act  or  state  of  infesting ;  moles- 
tation, harassing. 

"The  causeless  infestation  of  our  coast." — Milton:  On 
the  Articles  of  Peace. 

In-f8st -gr,8.  [English  infest;  -er.]  Onewhoor 
that  which  infests. 

*In-f 8s  -tlve  (1),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  /<«- 
five  (q.  v.).]  Not  festive,  uot  mirthful;  cheerless, 
joyless. 

*In-f  est -Ive  (2),  adj.  [INFEST,  a.]  Annoying, 
hurtful.  (Chapman;  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.) 

*In-f Ss-tlv  -I-tf ,  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  f,,- 
tivitu  (q.  v.).J  Want  or  absence  of  festivity  or 
mirth ;  cheerlessness,  mournfulness. 

•In-f  Ssf-U-OUS,  *In-f Sst  -I-ofis,  a.    [Latin  in- 
/e8/u«=hostile.]    Mischievous,  hurtful,  harmful. 
"With  this  <n/wr/oiM  skill." 

Daniel:  To  Sir  T.  Eger'.on,  Kt. 

»In-feud-a  -tlon,  *in-feod-a  -tion  (eo  as  u),  «. 
[Lat.  in-=in,  into,  andfeudum=a  feud,  a  fee.] 

Eng.  Law : 

\ .  The  act  of  putting  one  in  possession  of  an  estate 
or  fee. 

2.  The  act  of  granting  tithes  to  laymen. 

In-f  Ib-U-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  infibulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inftbulo=to  buckle  together:  in-=in,  into,  and 
fibula=a  clasp,  a  buckle.] 

1.  The  act  of  clasping  or  fastening  together  as 
with  a  clasp  or  buckle. 

2.  The  act  of  attaching  a  ring,  clasp,  buckle,  Ac., 
to  the  organs  of  generation,  to  prevent  copulation. 

In  -f  I-del,  «.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  infldele  (Fr.  infidelt), 
from  Lat.  injidelis=(l)  unfaithful,  faithless,  (2) 
later,  unbelieving  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  in-=not,  and^frfe/i8=tnat  may  be  relied  upon, 
trusty;  ftdes=trnst,  faith,  reliance,  confid- 
belief;  Prov.  inftzel,  enfizel;  Sp.  4  Port,  infiel ;  Ital. 
infedele.] 


bfiil,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


infidelity 
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A.  A*  nubgtantire : 


I.  /Y"/N  //w  Christian  standpoint:   One  who  does  •!.  Ordinary  Language: 

not    belie,-,,   in    the   Christian    faith.     It   includes  1.  That  which  is  indefinite;  an  infinite  space  or 

heathen-    ftp,     ](    is    founded   on  2  (  or.  VI.  l"i  and  1  extent  •  infinity 

Inn.  v.  s.    The  Greek  word   is  opi8ro»=(lj  passive,  ••  Although  the  life  of  it  be  stretched  with  infinite  of 


joct  has  been  laid  before  him.    The  "infldel"  may 

l>ei-t.  believinginaliodlDEIsTl.oran  Atheist, 

i  ng  ,.r  at  l'-a-t  -eriou-l>  doubting  his  existence; 

or  an   Agno-tic,  considering  that   ho  has  not  siitli- 

dent  evidence  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Hut  In  this  second  sense  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  a 

Hrahmani-t,  a  Huddhist.  or  a  Polynesian   idolater 

•  I  regarded  as  an  infidel.     He  may  have  had  no 

opportunity  of  judging  respecting  Christianity,  and 

tfausoannol  have  daliberatetj  rejected  it. 

"  On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  bore, 
Which  Jewt*  might  kiss  and  Infidels  adore." 

/'..,„.  Kape  of  the  Lock.  II.  8. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Mohammedan  or 
oilier  non-Christian  faiths:  One  who  does  not 
In-lievo  in  tho  religion  of  the  person  using  the  term 
"infldel." 

B.  .  1*  fulj.:  Unbelieving;  advanced  by  infidels; 
as,  infldel  objections  to  the  Bible. 

Infldel-I-tf,  ..    .       . 
Fr.    infidflilf;   Prov.    infidelitat;   Sp.  infidelidad; 


Fanehatc.    (Annatttlale.) 

4.  The  utmost  range,  bound-,  or  limits;  infinity; 
boundlessne--. 

"  It  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought. " 

p.!  Much  Ado  about  Xotklnv.  II.  8. 

II.    Matll.:   [INFINITY,  II.]. 

infinite  decimal, «. 

Arith.:  A  decimal  which  is  indeterminate,  or 
which  may  be  carried  to  infinity;  thus,  if  the  diam- 
eter of  a  circle  is  1,  the  circumference  is  :(•  1  ll.v.Oiri 
.  .  .  &c.,  to  infinity. 

infinite  quantities, ».  t>l. 

Math.:  [INFINITY.] 

infinite  series,  8. 

Math. :  A  series,  tho  terms  of  wliich  go  on  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  without  coming  to  an  end. 

*,i  Arithmetic  of  infinites:  A  method  invented  by 
Dr.  Wallis  for  the  summation  of  infinite  series. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  infinite  and  bintnd- 
less,  see 


infirmative 

B.   A*  nulMtrtntii*  : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  An  endless  quantity. 

J.  '•' i  itm. :  The  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb. 

In-f  In  -1-ttve-ly",  adi:    [Eng.  in«nif!ir;  -ly.] 
Gram. :  After  the  manner  of  an  infinitive  mood. 

In-fln-i -to,  a.  [Ital.|  Perpetual,  as  an  infinite 
canon. 

In  fln'-I-tnde,  «.  [French,  from  Lat.  infinitut  = 
infinite.  | 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite ;  infinite- 
ness,  infinity. 

"Thou,  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine  Infinitude." — 
Hilton:  Of  Reformation  in  England1,  bk.  11. 

-.  Infinity;  infinite  extent ;  immensity. 

"  Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  Am,  who  fill 
Infinitude."  Milton:  P.  U,  viL  169. 

S.  An  infinite  or  boundless  number;  infinity. 

1  •  We  see  all  the  good  sense  of  the  age  cat  out,  and 
minced  into  almost  an  infinitude  of  distinction!*." — Addi- 
son:  Spectator. 

4.  Infinity  of  time;  eternity. 

"  Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  an  plea*, 
ing  to  the  fancy,  HB  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude 
are  to  the  understanding."—  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  412. 

*In-f  In -1-tU-ple,  «.  [Formed  from  infinite, 
on  analogy  of  centuple,  quadruple,  Ac.]  Multiplied 
an  infinite  number  of  time-. 

In-f  In'-I-ty.  «.  [Fr.  infinite,  from  Lnt.  inflnita- 
tern,  accus.  of  infinitas,  from  intinitut  =  infinite 


[Eng.   in-   (2),    and  fidelity; 

—    ...^ ,    _'rov.    infldelitat;   Sp.  infidelidad; 

Port,  infidelidad,'.   infieldade;  Ital.  infidelity,  in- 

h'l'-lita;    Lat.  in  fide  lit  as.]  In    f  In-Ite-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  infinite;  -ly.] 

1.  < if  practice:  Unfaithfulness,  broach  of  trust,  1.  To  an 
treachery,   deceit.     Spec.,    unfaithfulness    to   the  or  bounds. 

marriage-vow.  "  Whatever  is  !••—  than  infinite,  isstill  infinitely  distant 

2.  Of  belief:  from  iuliuity." — Krooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iv.  (Note.) 

S^'nST'SJ  ^OOBfld*""*  ln  a  person.  2   To  a  very  great  degree  or  extent;  immensely; 

(2)  The  state  or  condition  of  an  infidel ;  disbelief  exceedingly, 

in  Christianity.  ,.HB  km,ws  their  value  when  he  finds  them,  and  is  lafin. 

*In-fl«ld  ,  t'.  t.     [Prof,   in-  (1),  and   English    field  «<•'»  pleased."— Druaen    Pu.ro.Uel  o!  1'oetrtt  and  Palntlna. 

(q.  v.).J    To  inclose  as  a  piece  of  laud.  In    fln-Ite-ngss,  s.    [Eng.  infinite'  -ness.]    The    ing  multitude. 

In  -field,  a.    [INFIELD,  8.]  Iqe"«nl7s°^mmei^ity?iexcocd?ug''gre^       oTcx"       "•  Maik"'  A  *•?"»  ""ployed  i»  mathematics  to 

1.  At/ric.:  A  term  applied  to  arable  land,  which  tont                                                                                    '     express  a  quantity  greater   than    any  assignable 

receives  manuro,_and  according  to  the  old  mode  of  »T'h.  („«„/(,„«,  of  .h.dirin.  o»n.i«r.nM»n  ••_«»„..„.    Q,uantity-of  the  same  kind.    Mathematically  cou- 


1.  To  an  infinite  degree  or  extent;  without  limits    (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  infinidad;  Ital.  infinita. \ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite. 

2.  Unlimited  extent  of  time,  space,  quality,  de- 


,  ,  , 

gree,  Ac. ;  immensity,  boundlessness,  inilnitudu. 
"There  is  infinity  of  goodness."— Hooker;  Ecclea.  Polity. 
3.  Endless  or  infinite  number  orquantity  ;  exceed- 


receivcs  manure,  and  according  to  tne  om  mode  of        ..Th.  .„*,,.•/,..,„.  „»  ,v,a .11.1...  „>„.!  „„  ••     o»«_         -.  -          — 

farming  is  still  kept  under  crop;  the  opposite  to    s.J'^^.ii^tll                                            -Sharp:  s-|(leredi  infinify  U  always  a  limit  of   a  variable 

,                  rt,  quantity,  resulting  from  a  particular  supposition 

,u^iu.     .  In  fln-I  tes    I  mal,  o.  &  8.    [Formed  from  Lat.  made  upon  tho  varying  element  which  enters  into 

injinttus,  on  analogy  of  hng.  centesimal;  tr.  mflni-  ..                                   o   , 

.....    t ,,01,,,  ,.,,K.j..r  (a.  v.).]    tesimal;  Ital.  t'n/initesimal* , ;  Up.  infinitesimal,  from  "•    In  the  fraction  j,  let  o  retain  tho  same  value 

To  place  in  a  file ;  to  arrange  in  a  file  or  rank.              Fr.  i^ftnitttime,  Sp.  iiiJSnirwimo,  Ital.  infinitissimo  throughout,  while  *  is  arbitrary.     If  x  becomes 

•In    f  Ill-Ing,  8.    [Pref.  in-  (l),and  En*,  flit  ing.]    =exceedmgly  small.]  exceedingly  small  with  respect  t<i  a,  the  value  of 

That  which  is  used  to  fill  up  a  hole  or  hollow.       A.  As  adj.:    Infinitely,  immeasurably,  or  indofl-  the     fraction     becomes    exceedingly   groat,    and. 

nitely  small;  smaller  or  less  than  any  assignable  finally,  when  x  becomes  smaller  than  any  assign- 
quantity,  able  quantity,  this  value  is  called    infinity,  and 
"  Vibrations  of  the  small,  and.  asone  may  say,  infinites-  expressed  by  tho  symbol  x .    In  arithmetic,  infinity 
imal  medullaryparticles."— llnriiea.  ittarrrat ions .,/ Man,  is  tlio  limit  or  last  term  of  the  series  of  natural 
pt-  i-i  prop.  4.  numbers.    This  scries  is  an  arithmetical  progres- 
B.  -488uu8tanfit'e;  sion,  with  1  for  a  common  difference.    It  is  plain 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  infinitely  or  indefinitely  small  *hat  if  a  t«rm  •»  take"  sufficiently  remote,  it  may 
lautity.  De  regarded  as  greater  than  any  assignable  number. 


outbid  (q.  v.).    (Scotch.) 
2.  Baseball:  The  diamond  ;  opposed  to  outfield. 

•In  file  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  in- (1).  and 


(Arckceol.  xliii.  122.) 

In-fll  -t5r,  r.  /.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  filter 
(q.  v.).]  To  filter  or  sift  iu. 

In-fll  -trate.f.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  fil- 
trut?  (q.  v.J.J  To  enter  by  penetrating  tho  pores  or 
interstices  of  a  substance;  to  filter  in. 


qua 


"Infinites  are  composed  of  flnitea,  in  no  other  senne. 


or  as  infinite.    In  like  manner,  the  limit  of  thode- 


than   an   Unites  are  Composed  of  'infinitetimat,."-i>r.    creasing  series  of  natural  numbers,  0,  -  1,  —  2,  —  8, 

may  bo  regarded  as  minus  infinity  j  hence,  the  two 
limits  of  all  numbers,  both  positive  and  negative, 

In-firm  ,  a.    [Lat.  infirmus,  from  i»-=not,  and 


Fourth  Oeplii  to  Leibnitz. 
ciuanti 


r  smaller  than  any 


mparafteiVii    any  finite"  quantity.    Inttnitesi- 

als  are  of  different  orders.    No  quantity  is  great    /Irmu«  =  ttrm,  strong:   Fr.  infirnte  ;    Ital.   in/rruui; 


com 
m 


In-f Il-tra  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in- (1),  and  Eng.  filtra- 
tion i  n.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  infiltrating ;  a  filtering  in. 

stance  by  penetrating  the  pores  or  interstices. 

II.  Technically:  ._, _„ . 

1.  Oeol.  A  Petrol. :  The  name  given  to  one  method    or  8ma11  e-fcept'n  ccimparison  with  some  other    Sp.  *  Port,  enfermo.] 

of  fossil  ization-by  tho  infiltration  of  calcareousor  quantity.    An  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  first  1.  Not  firm,  strong,  or  sound;  weak  or  feeble  in 

other  matter  into  the  pores  of  an  organic  body.  order  is  one  that  is  infinitely  small  with  respect  to  body  or  health. 

2.  Med.:  Tho  filtering  of  fluids  into  the  tissues  or  a  «nite  quantity,  that  is,  so  small  that  it  maybe  2.  Not  firm  of  purpose  or  will;  weak-minded,  ir- 
organs;  usoii  spec.  <.f  the  lardaceous,  waxy,  choles-  contained  in  it  an  infinite  number  of  times.    An  in-  resolute,  wavering,  vacillating. 

ferine    or    albuminous    infiltration   of    tho   liver  finitely  small  quantity  of  the  second  older  is  one       J.  Not  firm,  solid,  or  stable;  uncertain,  instable. 

spleen,  and  kidney-;  called  also  then  "  amyloid  de-  that  is  infinitely  small  witli  respect  to  an  infinitely       4.  Not  strong  or  determined;  weak. 

generation."     It  generally  follows  on  tuberculosis,  i™1".1  quantity  of  the  first  order.    In  general,  an       " Vehement  passlo 
suppuration,  diseases  of  the  bone,  or  syphilis.  '«">  tj  s"    11  £?3?^S       .  ,ordor.lsnol!f  *ut^I' ',?    judgment."— Uurke. 

In   fl  ma  spe   cl  e?  id  a-  shl),8.    [Lat.] 

l.i»iir:  The  lowest  species,  containing  only  indi 
viduals. 


in  does  not  always  indicate  an  infirm 

__  .. judgment." — aurne. 

infinitely  small  with  respect  to  an  infinitely  small       »._  m-m     ..  i     TV,   :,,:-.„  »,„.„  T    »    •  * 

quantltj  of  the  7n-l)u- order.    When  several  quan-  ,  'I"-""11  • .*•_*•    [rr-.'  'f  ""*, r-  fr< ""'"'  '-."/"'">, 

tl.ies,  either  finite  or  infinitesimal,  are  connoted  from  ,i^rm.M=weak.  infirm  (q.  v.) ;  Sp    inflrmar, 

by  the  signs  plus  or  minus,  all  except  those  of  the  H2J22&2                                   '                ;        weaken, 
.    ,    ..         lowest  order  may  bo  neglected  without  affecting  the 

!<    value  of  the  expression.  In-f  Ir  mar -I-an,  s.    [Low  Lat.  infirmarius^a 

In  fin  I-teV-I-mal  1J,  Oflr.  [Eng. infinitesimal  •  monk  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  sick.] 

iifrinitaSlm'al'aS?^?1^!  ^au'^Sy  sm^li    ^  a'^^^^i^^^iglou^aHl^nfoC'fhl 
quantity,  degree,  or  extent. 

In-flrm-a-ry',  'en-ferm-e-rye,  'far  mer  ye, 

[O.  Fr.  enfcrmerie  (Kr.   Infrmerv    .   from  Low 
,].  from  Lat.  in/in 


A  Port,  itijiititu;  r  r.  infini.  | 

A.   As  adjrct ir--; 

1.  Ordinary  Lttn<iuage: 

1.  Not  finite;  having  no  hounds  or  limits ;  without 
limit;  unbounded  ;  boundless)  not  limited  or  cir- 
cumscribed ;  applied  to  time.  -pare,  the  Supreme 
Being  or  Hi.- attributes ;  as,  The  goodness  of  (io<l  ]., 
inlinttt . 

"Sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  dnrk- 
newi.  Longfellow:  Eranoeltne,  ii.  n. 

'-'.  Indefinitely  large  or  numerous;  exceedingly 
gr>-at  in  numlMT,  <iuality,  or  degree. 

"A  fellow  of  Infinite  jest."— ShaJtesp,:  llnmlet.  r.  1. 

n.  .Uiwir:  A  tonn  applied  to  certain  forms  of  the 

canon,  because  they  could  tx>  played  forever,  inas-    simply  an  abstract  noun,  and  is  still  used  as  a  noun 
i  tho  beginning ;  called    in  tho  nominative  and  objective  cases; 


In-f In-I -tion,  8.  [Lat.]  Boundlessness,  infinity. 

In-fln-It-IV-al,  a.     [Eng.  itifinitir(e);  -oj.]    Of 
or  belonging  to  the  infinitive  mood. 

In  fin  -I-tlVfl,  a.  &8.     [Pr.  infinitif,  from  Latin    Ital.  inf<  run  T 
.^inWifu«onnlimited,  ir-i-"-:'-    •— 
infinite  (q.  v.) ;  Hal.,  Sp. 

A.  An  adjectit;- :  The 


=  an  hospita1,  from  Lat.  infirmus 

inlmii.    weak:    Sit.    i  -n  t<  iitfrin  '    Port,   enf 

I-tive,  a.&s.     [Pr.  infinitif, . 

mJ»ni'ifiM=unlimltedJ  indefinite,  from  injtiutiis-    which  the  infirm  or  sick,  or  those'  -ulTering  from 


infirm,  weak;   Sp.  enfi-nnfriit ;  Port,  t  -nfi  ri/turin  ; 
"f.f    Anhospitalor  e-t  abli.-liin.Tit  in 


. 
accident-,  an-  tended,  lodged,  and  nursed. 

icjc_  in  aticinnt  Rome  were  taken  to  the 


much  as  t  he  ending  l.-ail-  t,. 


attached  to  them.    (  fiosi-i  i  \i..  j 


al-o  |ierpi'tilal  ration. 

fate,     fit. 
or,     wore, 


is  pleasant. 


as,  to  hunt       *In  firm -»-Uve,  <i.    [Fr.  infirmatif.]    Weaken- 
ing, annulling ;  tending  tu  make  void. 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     work, 


what,     fall, 
who,     s6n; 


father;     w«,     wit,     here,     camel,    h8r.    there;     pine,     pit, 
mate,     cnb,     clire.     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     fail:     try,     Syrian. 


sire,     sir, 
9.     oe      e; 


marine;    g6,     p6t, 
ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


infirmatory 


*In  firm   a-t5r  y",  'In-firm   I  t5r  f,  s.   [Low 

Lat.  injit'iiititorituii.l    An  infirmary. 

"The  iiifliinitoru  where  the  sick  lay  was  paved  with 
various  colored  marbles." — Ruelyn:  Me.tiuiirit,  i.,  Jan.,  1645. 

In-firm   I  ty\   *in  firm  1  tee,   *in  fyrm  y-te, 

*yn  fyrm-y  tee,  «.  [  French  injinnili'.  from  Latin 
iiilii'imtirt'  ni.  aceus.  of  infii'inittix.  from  inJirmUH— 
weak,  infirm  Iq.v.) ;  Hal.  mfermf'M.] 

1.  Tlic  iinality  or  state  of  being  intlrin.  weak,  or 
feeble  in  body  or  health;  feehleneM,  weaknM*i de- 
bility; a  disease  or  malady  of  the  body. 

"Sit  I]  him  he  saw  si  ill  stronger  growe  through  strife, 
And  hiraselfe  weaker  through  inflrtnil'i  " 

Sor  liter:    If.   <i- 1   HI.  Vli.  33. 

2.  Weakness  of  mind  or  purpose. 

"Oonscious  to  myself  of  my  infirmity."— Uishop  Bull: 
>Vrmr>»".  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

3.  A  weakness,  n  failing,  a  fault,  a  foible. 

"That  last  infirmity  of  uoble  minds." 

Mill.. a     Lucldat.  71. 

H  For  the  difference  between  infirmity  and  debil- 
ity, sou  DEBILITY. 

In-firm  -If,  adv.  [English  infirm;  •ly.']  In  an 
infirm,  weak,  or  feeble  manner. 

In-firm  ness,  ».  [English  infirm:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beiug  infirm ;  infirmity,  weak- 
ness, feebleness. 

In'-f  Ix,  r.  t.  I  Lat.  influx,  pa.  par.  of  1/1/190:  in- 
=  in,  with,  andj)0o=tO  fix;  Fr.  inftjcer.] 

1.  To  drive  in,  to  set  in,  to  fasten,  to  flit. 

"  With  many  un  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged."—  L'oieper:  Task,  ill.  109. 

2.  To  fix  in,  to  implant ,  to  sot  in ;  to  cause  to  re- 
ma  in  or  adhere;  us,  to  i  lifts  good  principles  in  the 
mind. 

In  flame  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  (O.  Fr.  enflamber,  from  Lat. 
inflammo  =  to  set  in  a  flame;  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
Itttmma  =  a  flame;  Fr.  inflammer;  Sp.  iiijtamar; 
Ital.  iiifiitmmitre.] 

A.  Ti-ftiixitii'i •: 

1.  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle;  to  cause  to  bnrn. 

*'  We  should  have  made  retreate, 
By  light  of  the  inflamed  fleet." 

Chapman:  Homer's  fliafi,  vlii. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  fire  or  flame  to;  to 
redden;  to  cause  inflammation  in;  as,  to  inflame 

t  he  eyes. 

;1.  To  excite ;  to  stir  up ;  to  provoke  or  enkindle 
.into  violent  action. 

"  It  was  much  easier  to  inflame  animosities  thun  to  ;ip- 
peast,  them." — Macaulau:  Hist.  Enu.,  oh.  xvi. 

4.  To  stir  up;  to  animate;  to  make  zealous;  to 
fill  with  zeal  or  ardor. 

"  But,  oh,  inflame,  and  lire  our  hearts." 

Drnden .-   \'enl  Creator  Spirttns. 

"K  To  raise  to  an  unnatural  iioat;  to  render  mor- 
bidly hot  by  exciting  excessive  action  in  the  blood- 
vessels and  tissue-. 

••  Spirits  of  wine  .  .  .  given  Inwardly,  would  quickly 
inflame  the  bod;."— Bugle:  Works,  ii.  168. 

6.  To  provoke,  to  irritate,  to  anger,  to  exasperate. 

"  It  will  inflame  you  ;  it  will  make  you  mad." 

Sliakmp.:  Julius  Cirsar,  Hi.  2. 

7.  To  exaggerate,  to  magnify ;  to  aggravate  iu  de- 
script  ion. 

"A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  iit- 
Untni'n  his  crimes." — Addition,  {Annandale..) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  inflamed. 

"If  the  vesiculaa  are  opprest,  they  inflame." — Wiseman. 

2.  To  become  angry  ;  to  flro  tip  with  passion. 

"  When  thou  wilt  inflame 
How  coldly  these  impediments  stand  forth  !" 

-S/i'i/L.'sp..-    /jot'fr's  i  :"in/ililint.  268. 

In  flamed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INFLAME.] 

A.  .U  i»i.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -Itf  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lany.:  Set  on  fire,  enkindled,  excited, 
u roused,  exasperated. 

'2.  Ili-r.:  A  term  applied  to  anything  represented 
as  burning  or  iu  flames;  flamaut. 

In  flam -§r,  s.  [Eng.  inflam(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  inflames. 

"  Interest  is  likewise  a  great  tnfl'imer,  and  sets  a  mail 
on  persecution." — Additnn  Xfin'tutor,  No.  185. 

In  flam  ma  Dll-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inflammabilitf, 
from  iitflaintiuthle ;  Sp.  inflamabiltaadj  Ital.  ui- 
nuinniahilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Inflammable;  susceptibility  of  taking  Ure. 

"Whether  or  no  inflammability  doth  strictly  in  all 
mi  vt  bodies  require  adistinct  sulphureous  ingredient." — 
Kn'jlf:  U'orks,  1.  3B7. 

In  flam  ma  ble,  *in  flam-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from 
Lai.  infltimmo=to  seton  fire,  to  inflame  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
iiijltnntitilt' ;  Ital.  infinniiiiithilc.}    Capable,  pr  easily 
uceptibleot  being  set  on  fire;  easily  enkindled. 
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inflammable-air,  «.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
hydrogen,  on  account  of  its  inflammability, 

"  ll'iir/t  iiijlitiniiuitjle  air:  Light  carburet  t,-il 
hydrogen. 

In  flam  ma  ble  ness,  «.  [Eng.  inflainiinii'i'-: 
-!»•)«.  |  The  quality  01  ,-tateof  beuic  inflammable  ; 
inflammability. 

In  flam  ma  bly",  ndv.  I  Eng.  {njlammabi.lt),  ;•/</.] 
In  an  inflammable  manner. 

In  flam  ma  tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inflnmiii«- 
tiintfin,  aceus.  of  inilammatio,  from  injluntinntux, 
pa.  par.  of  i'n/f<inim»=to  set  on  fire,  to  inflame 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  injiftmaciitn  ;  Ital.  infiammaziunt-.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire  or  in 
flames. 

2.  The  state  of  being  set  on  fire  or  in  flames. 
"The  inflammation  of  fat  and  viscous  vapors  doth  pres- 

ently vanish."  —  H'ttkins:  Ikntaliii*. 

*3.  Heat,  ardor,  or  fervor  of  mind;  animosity, 
violent  excitement,  turbulence. 

II.  Pathol.  :  A  morbid  state  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  system,  characterized  by  heat,  redness, 
and  pain,  owing  to  a  stoppage  of  function  in  the 
microscopic  elements  of  the  involved  tissues,  or  to 
changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  blood,  and  exuda- 
tion of  liquor  eanguinis,  with  permeation  of  white 
blood  corpuscles,  without  rupture  of  the  vessels. 
into  the  contiguous  parts,  or  to  altered  nutrition  of 
the  tissue,  so  that  inflammation  is  an  extremely 
complex  process  with  excessive  exudation,  termi- 
nating favorably  in  resolution,  when  the  abnormal 
process  ceases  and  recovery  ensues,  or  goinf{  on  tto 
various  degrees  of  ulceration  and  suppuration,  in- 
duration, and  mortification.  The  varieties  are— 
parenchymatous,  exudatory  or  secretory,  plastic, 
rheumatic,  gouty,  gonorrhceal,  and  others  not  so 
strictly  defined. 

In  flam  -ma-  live,  a.  [Lat.  injtummat(vs);  pa. 
par.  of  iitiliiiiiiiin  \i>  inflame  (q.  v.}  ;  Eng.  adj.  .-nil  . 
-ive.]  Inflammatory. 

In  flam  -ma  t5r-?,  a.    [Fr.  inflammatoire  ;  Sp. 


inflamatorio;  Ital.  tnflammaiorU>.] 

1.  Tending  to  inflame  or  to  cause  inflammation  or 
heat. 

2.  Accompanied  with  great  heat  or  inflammation. 
"  The  spicy  Warm  carminative  things,  which  are  given 

in   a  colic   from  a  phlegmatic  or  cold  cause,  are  poison- 
ous in  an  inflammatory  one."  —  Arbutltnot:  On  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

IF  There  are  various  inflammatory  diseases;  as, 
inflammatory  dropsy,  inflammatory  fever,  inflam- 
matory softening  of  the  brain,  inflammatory  sore- 
throat. 

3.  Tending  to  inflame  or  cause  excitement,  anger, 
tumult,  or  heat  of  mind. 

"Far  from  anything  inflammatory.  I  never  heard  a 
more  languid  debate  in  this  house."  —  Kurke:  On  American 
Taxation. 

In-flat  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  injlat(t);  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  inflated,  or  of  being  unnaturally  or 
unduly  expanded. 

In  flate  ,  f.  /.  [Fr.  enfltr;  Sp.  injtar;  Ital.  CH- 
flare.]  [INFLATE,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  fill  out,  swell,  or  distend  witli  air  or  wind. 
"Also  they  [fylherdes  and  hasyll  nuttes]  do  inflate  the 

stomak,   and   cause  head  ache.   —  S/>  T.    Elyot:  Cartel  of 
llelth.  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  puff  out,  to  swell,  to  distend. 

"  Passion's  tumults  in  the  bosom  rise, 
Inflate  the  features,  and  enrage  the  eyes." 

Scott:  Essay,  On  Painting. 

3.  To  puff  up  ;  to  elate  ;    as,  to  inflate  a  person 
with  pride. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  To  expand  or  enlarge  unnaturally  or 
unduly  ;  as,  to  inflate  the  currency. 

'1.  .s'/ocA-  Kfeh.  :  To  raise  or  force  above  the  real  or 
true  value  ;  as,  to  inflate  prices. 

*In-fl&te',  a.  [Lat.  inflatus,  pa.  par.  of  injln:  in- 
=  in,  into,  andyfo=to  blow.J 

1.  Blown  in. 

"  Winde  inflate  in  other  mennes  eares." 

Chaucer:  Complaint  ofCrrtrlde. 

2.  Inflated. 

Ill  flat    ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INFLATE,  r.] 

A.  Axpa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Puffed  up  or  distended  with  air  or  wind. 

2.  Tumid;  puffed  up;  bombastic:  turgid. 

"The  prolix  and  inflated  style  of  a  bad  pamphlet."— 
Macaulay..  llixt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


inflection 


II.   'I'l'i'l 

1.  Hut.  :  The  same  as  BLADDERY  (t\.  \  .  '  . 

•_'.  r,>mni.:  Enlarged  or  extended  unnaturally  or 
unduly. 

:i.  stuck  Esch.  :  liaised  or  forced  above,  the  true 
vain,-;  a-,  i  njlatcd  price-. 

In  fiat  -Ing,  pr.  pur.,  ii.  &  «.    [INFLATE,  r.  ] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  tiiij.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Atsubft.:  The  same  as  INFLATION  (q.  v.). 

In-  fl&t  -Inp-l?.  <"''••  [Kan.  inflating;  -Ij/.J  In  a 
manner  tending  to  inflate. 

In  fla  -tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inflation'  in  .  accus. 
of  injliitio,  from  injlitlu*.  pa.  par.  of  inflo;  Sp. 
inflacion.\ 

1.  The  act  pr  process  of  inflating  or  distending 
with  air  or  wind. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inflated  or  distended;  dis- 
tention. 

"In  case  of  ventoslties  and  luflaltuiu."—!'.  Holland: 
I'll  a  u,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  The  net  of  puffing  up  or  elating,  as  with  pride, 
conceit,  &c. 

4.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up  or  elatod. 

5.  An  unnatural  or  undue  enlargement  or  expan- 
sion, as  the  inflation  of  trade. 

6.  The  act  of  raising  or  forcing  above  the  true  or 
real  value;  as,  the  inflation  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

7.  Inflated,  turgid,  or  bombastic  speech,  language, 
or  style;  bombast,  fustian. 

"  Exact  yet  free,  without  inflation  bold, 
To  dignify  that  theme." 

.Was.-,,  .  Knotixi,  Garden,  bk.  11. 

In-fla  tion-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  inflation;  -i»t.~\  One 
who  inflates  ;  one  who  causes  an  unnatural  or  undue 
expansion  ;  one  who  raises  stocks  or  scrip  above 
their  real  value  ;  specif.,  in  the  United  States,  one 
who  favors  an  increased  issue  of  paper  money. 

In-fl&'-tfts,  ».  [Lat.]  A  blowing  in;  hence,  in- 
spiration. 

In-fUSct  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inftecto  =  tu  bow,  to  curve,  to 
bend:  i'»-=in,  and  ylfc(o=to  bend;  Ital.  infletterej 
Fr.  infl£chir.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*l.  To  bend,  to  curve,  to  bow. 

•"Not  to  lie  directly  or  at  length,  hut  somewhat  in- 
flected." —  Browne:  I'uluar  Error*,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  To  bend  or  turn  from  a  straight  or  direct 
course  ;  to  deflect. 

"  Why  do  they  never  once  their  course  inflect." 

lilackmore. 
*3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 

II.  Grain.:  To  vary,  as  a  noun  or  verb,  in   its 
terminations  ;  to  decline,  as  a  noun,  or  adjective,  or 
pronoun  ;  to  conjugate,  as  a  verb. 

In-fleet    Sd,  pa.par.&a.    [INFLECT,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bent,  curved,  bowed:  turned  from 
a  direct  lino  or  course;  deflected;    varied    in    its 
terminations. 

2.  Bot.  :     The 
same  aslNFLEXED 
(q.  v.). 

Inflected  arch, 
subst. 

1.  A  reversed  or 
inverted  arch. 

2.  An    arch,  the 
curve     of    whoso 
flanks  is  reversed 
near  the  crown,  so 
as  to  terminate  iu 
an  acute  angle. 

In-fl8c'  tion, 
'In  flexion,  i  flex- 
ion as  fle  k 
shun),  «.  [Lat. 
inflejcio,  from  in- 
flexus,  pa.  par.  of 
•,,,,1,',-to:  Fr.  &  Sp. 
inflexion.}  Inflected  Arch. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  bending,  curving,  or  turning  from  a 
direct  line  or  course  ;  deflection. 

There  is  required  a  small  inflexion  of  the  Ncly."  — 
llitrkr;  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pi.  iii.,  S  22. 

2.  The  stateof  being  bent  or  deflected. 

3.  Modulation  of  the  voice;   change  of    tone  ot 
pi  t  <•  Ii  in  speaking  or  singing. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Gram.:  The  variation   of  the    terminations  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  in  declension,  and 
of  verbs  iu  conjugation. 

"The  numerous  Interim'*  of  those  languages."— 
Heallir:  Moral  .S-iVii<v,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  §  2. 

2.  Optics:  The  same  as  DIFFRACTION  (q.  v.) 


boil,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     {ell,     chorus,     $hin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


inflectional 
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inform 


•ml  <j  iiiflrrtiim: 

••a.:  Tin-  point  .-it  which  a  curve  ceasee  to  be 
concave  and  baooma*  ooura.  Of  the  reverse,  with 

respect  to  H  straight  line  not  passing  through  tin? 
point. 

In  flic  tion  al,  In  flexion  al  (flexion  a-  flSlr- 
Ihun>,  «i.  [  Eng.  itijtri-t,,,n.  inflexion;  -al.  ]  Per- 
taining to  or  bavin?  inflections. 

"To  apply  indiscriminately  to  the  lower  stage*  of  hu- 
man speech,  the  agglutinative  and  nidicnl.  the  same  tests 
which  have  proved  successful  In  the  inflectional."—  Max 
MiilUr:  .v,-ir««.  of  language  (1871),  ii.  24. 

In-flic  -tlve,  a.    [Rag.  inflect;  -ire.] 

1.  Having  tin-  power  to  bend  or  deflect  ;  deflecting. 
"Although  thin  Inflective  quality  of  the  air  be  a  great 

incumbrance."—  Hook  •  Lecture  ofSarigation,  p.  446. 

2.  Inflectional. 

"  Languages  isolating,  agglutinative  and  inflective"  — 
Whitney:  Life  and  (irmclh  of  Language,  oh.  ziii. 

•In  flg8h  ,   r.  t.     |  Pref.   in-  (1),  and  Eng.  fifth 

(q.  v.).)  To  clothe  or  invest  with  flesh  ;  to  incarnate. 

"The  Deity  inflesM,  and  man's  flesh  deified." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vi. 

In  fl§x  ,  '•.  t.  JLat.  inflexus,  pa.  par.  of  inflecto— 
to  bond,  to  inflict  (q.v.).J  To  carve,  to  bend,  to 
inflect. 

"  Suffice  it  to  provide  a  brazen  tube 
Infltxt."  I'hilip*.  Cldrr.  ii. 

In  flexed  ,  •In-fle'xt  ,  pa.  pur.  &  a.    [INFLEX.] 
'A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 
•B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bent,  curved;  turned  out  of  the 
direct  line. 

"There  most  direct  where  seeming  most  Inflcx'd." 
Brooke:  I'ntversal  Beauty,  ii. 

2.  Hot.  :  Bent  inward.    An  inflexed  calyx,  corolla, 
or  stamen,  is  bent  inward  toward  the  center  of  the 
flower.    Indexed  leaves  are  bent  inward  at  the  tip 
so  as  to  point  toward  the  stem.    Called  also  in- 
flected (q.  v.). 

In-flix-l-bll-I-ty,  ».    [Fr.  inflfxibilite.] 
\.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible;  inca- 
pability of  being  bent  or  curved  ;  unyielding  stiff- 


.. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  inflexible  or  firm  of  will  ; 
inexorable  pertinacity  ;  obstinacy  ;  firmness  of  will 
or  purpose. 

"That  grave  Inflexibility  of  soul." 

Churchill:  Gotham,  ill. 

In-Hex  -I-ble,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infleiibilit  :  in- 
=  not,  and  flvsittila=  flexible  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  inflexible; 
Ital.  inflf'KHitiile.] 

*1.  Incapable  of  being  bent  or  curved. 
"  Of  this  thing  in  the  king's  scepter  a  very  apt  Rfgne  and 
token  in  that  it  is  ferme  and  inflexible."  —  Jotie:  Expos,  of 
Daniel,  vi. 

2.  That  will  not  yield  to  prayers  or  entreaties; 
firm  of  will  or  purpose;  incapable  of  being  turned 
from  one's  purpose  ;  inexorable. 

"  'Tell  Hi»  Lordship,'  said  the  iiyVz/M»  priest,  'to  mind 
his  own  busiueas.'  "  —  Macuulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziv. 

3.  Characterized  by  inflexibility  ;  firm,  obstinate. 
"No  class  of  men  mentioned  in  history  has  ever  adhered 

to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible  pertinacity."  —  Macau- 
Inii    Iliit.  ing.,  ch.  nil. 

In  flex  I  ble  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  inflexible;  -nets.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible;  inflexi- 
bility. 

In  fl«X  I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inflexible);  -ly.~\  In 
an  inflexible  manner;  firmly;  without  bending  or 
yielding;  inexorably. 

"All  those  who  adhered  Inflexibly  to  the  Jacobite  in- 
terent."—  Hurnrt  Ilift.  Itirn  Time  (an.  1706). 

In  flexion  (flexion  as  n8k  -shon),  «.    [INFLEC- 
TION.] 
In  flexion  al  (flexion  as  nek   shun  ,  a.    [Ix- 

PLECTIONAL.J 

Inflix-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  flexive.'] 
Inflexible. 

"The  burthen  undergone 
Of  foes  inflexivt."        Chapman  .   Ode  to  .V<1  n». 

•In  fl8x  ure.ii.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  flexure 
(q.  v.i.|  A  bend,  a  curve,  a  bow. 

"The  opening  and  shutting  of  bindweeds,  performed 
by  five  inflexures."  —  Bntwnc:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iii. 

In  fllct  ,  v.  t.  [  Lat.  inflirtut,  pa.  par.  of  iii/iV/.., 
from  in-  in,  upon,  ami  Jli'0o=to  strike;  Fr.  infliger; 
Sp.  &  Port,  inflifiir;  Ital.  inflingcn-.j 

1.  To  put  in  act  or  force  upon  ;  to  impose  upon  as 
a  penalty  or  punishment  ;  to  cause  to  fool  or  experi- 
ence ;  to  throw,  to  cast. 

"I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 
Will  make  him  say  I  mov'd  him  to  thoite  arms." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  II.,  iU.  1. 

2.  To  afflict,  to  harass. 

"  Inflict  our  province."—  Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  1. 


In  flic  t*r,  «.  [Engli.-li  uiflii-t;  -tr.]  One  who 
inflict.-*.  • 

"God  Is  the  sole  and  immediate  infllcter  of  such 
strokes."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

In  flic  tion,  n.  [Lat.  iiiflictiti,  from  inflirtut,  pa. 
par.  of  iufli'io  —  to  inflict  (q.  v.);  Fr.  inflict  inn;  Sp. 
inflit-finn  ;  Ital.  inflizifmr.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  inflicting  or  im|>o»ing;  as,  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  or  a  penalty. 

2.  That  which  is  inflicted;  a  punishment  or  pen- 
alty inflicted  or  imposed,    t'ulli*/..  a  trouble  or  an- 
noyance. 

•In-fllC  -tlve,  nilj.    (Fr.  inflictif,  from  Lat.  in- 
fii -tii*.  |ia.|i»r.  of  in/I  iiyo= to  inflict  (q.  T.).]    Tend- 
ing or  having  the  power  to  inflict ;  inflicting. 
"  Kven  from  the  steel's  inflictlre  sting." 

n'hltrhrcut:  Otic  on  Her  Majesty's  Birthday. 

ln-fl8-rSs  -fence,  *.  [Lat.  inflorttcetu,  pr.  par. 
of  in/I*irfaro=to  begin  to  blossom.] 

Hut.:  Tlio  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a  branch 
or  stem.  It  maybe  axillary  or  terminal.  In  the 
former  case  the  branch  can  grow  indefinitely,  pro- 
ducing new  flowers  on  th<>  axils,  hence  this  is  called 
an  indefinite  inflorescence:  in  the  latter  the  termi- 
nal flower  stops  the  further  development  of  the 
branch,  hence  this  kind  of  inflorescence  is  called 
definite.  Inflorescence  may  bo  centripetal  (q.  v.)  or 
centrifugal  (q.  v.).  Different  kinds  of  inflorescence 
are  (1)  trie  spike,  (2)  the  raceme,  (3)  the  corymb,  (4) 
the  umbel,  (5)  the  panicle,  (6)  the  thyrsns,  (7)  the 
compound  corymb  and  compound  umbel,  (8)  the 
cyme.  No.  (1)  is  subdivided  into ---(«)  tin- spike 
proper,  (A)  the  amentor  catkin,  (c)  thespadix,  (d) 
the  spikelet,  (e)  the  cone.  (/)  thecapitulum.and  (g) 
the  ooenantbdnm.  Inflorescence  is  called  alsoAn- 
thotaxis.  (See  all  these  terms.) 

•In-fl6W,  v.  i,  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  flow 
(q.  v.).]  To  flow  in. 

"Dry  up  the  Inflowed  humor."—  Wiseman:  Chtrurgical 
Treatises,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

•In  -flow,  ».  [INFLOW,  r.]  The  act  of  flowing  in 
or  into ;  that  which  flows  in ;  an  influx. 

In  flu  01196,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  influentia— 
a  flowing  in,  an  inundation :  influent,  pr.  par.  of 
t/i rfim  to  Mow  in  :  /n-  -in.  andytuo=to  now;  Sp.  & 
Port,  influencia;  Ital.  influenzia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Originally  used    in    an    astrological  sense;    a 
power   supposed    to    proceed    from    the    heavenly 
bodies  and  operate  upon  the  affairs  of  men. 

"Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced, 
Shedding  sweet  influence." 

Milton:  P.  L..  vii.  37S. 

2.  A  flowing  in,  into,  or  upon ;  influx. 

3.  Agency  or  power  serving  or  tending  to  affect, 
modify,  or  sway  in  some  manner ;  ability  or  jxiwer 
to  produce  some  effect ;  power  of  directing  or  modi- 
fying; ascendant  power. 

"Twice  as  magnetic  to  sweet  influences." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  it.  163. 

4.  Authority  or  power  derived  from  superiority  of 
position,  rank,  talents,  ,W. ;  acknowledged  ascend- 
ency; jx>wer  to  influence  or  move  others  according 
to  one's  own  will  or  wishes. 

"  The  vigorous  exertion  of  his  authority  and  Influence." 
—Macttulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  Power;  effects  of  indulgence. 

II.  Elect.  <i  Magn.:  The  same  as  INDCCTION 
(q.  v.). 

T[  For  the  difference  between  influence  and  credit, 
see  CREDIT. 

•influence-rich,  a.  Rich  in  influence;  having 
great  influence  or  power.  (Tennyson:  In  Memo- 
riant,  Ixxix.  14.) 

In  flu  en.ce,  >. /.  [INFLUENCE,  «.]  To  exercise 
influence  upon ;  to  act  upon  with  directive  or  im- 
pulsive |H>wer ;  to  modify  to  any  end  or  purpose ;  to 
bias;  to  sway. 

In -flu  en-9«r,  «.  [Eng.  influenc(e);  -er.J  One 
who  or  that  which  influences. 

•In -flfl-en-clve,  «.  [English  influenc.(e);  -iue.J 
Ti'inling  to  influence;  influential. 

•In -flu  ent,  a.  A  «.  [Lat.  influent,  pr.  par.  of 
in/luo=to  flow  in :  iti-=in.  and/luo=to  flow.] 

A.  A»  adjcrtirr : 

1.  Flowing  in. 

"  Where  Thames  with  Influent  tide 
My  native  city  laves." 

r,,,rj>rr:  Chas.  Deodatl.     (Trans.) 

2.  Exerting  or  having  influence;  influential. 

"  1'  i-  more  operative  and  influent  upon  others,  than 
any  other  vertue."— Xountag'u:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii..  tr. 

B.  .!«  sulist.:  Influrnr.'. 

"<)  fortune,  eiecutrice  of  wienie* 
O  influents  of  these  heuenn  hie." 

't«-rr:  Trt'ilu*  and  Crcttiile,  i|L 


In-flfl  *n    tUKtlasBh\n.  [Lat.iiyft«;ii*(gpnit. 
iii/im  nti*< ;  Km:,  inlj.  Miff. -in/.  ]    Poswwmccf  or  ex- 
iTting  iunuciiri'  by  invisible  operation,  either  as 
ph>.-ic;il  riiu-'-K  on  botiii'h.  or  HS  moral  cau-i--  on 
the  mind;  possessing  power  or  influence,  a-  from 
superiority  of  position,  rank,  intellect,  wealth.  Ac. 
"Thy  influential  vigour  reinspirea 
Ihi-  feeble  frame.'' 

Thompson    sickness,  bk.  iii. 

In-flU-e'n    tl»l  If  ftl  as  Sh  ,  <nlr.     [  EMI;,  in!' 
tial ;  -///. J    In  an  influential  manner;  so  as  to  in- 
fluence. 

"Embrace  not  the  blind  side  of  opinions,  but  that 
which  looks  most  Inciferounlyand  influenttally  unto  good- 
nesa." — Brotene:  Christian  Morals. 

InflflJn-xa,  «.  [Ital.=influence.]  (Secdef.) 
I'nth.:  A  specific  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages,  contagion^, 
and  often  epidemic,  attendea  with  early  involve- 
ment of  chill,  lassitude,  and  prostration  to  a 
marked  degree,  intense  frontal  neadache,  gidiii- 
ni-.-s,  and  acrid  discharge  from  the  nose,  with 
sleepless  nighte,  and  sometimes  delirium.  PerM-t 
ent  cough,  worst  at  nights,  expectoration,  remittent 
feverishness.  with  nocturnal  exacerbations,  lastinir 
from  four  to  eight  days, .sometimes  complicated 
with  bronchitis  or  even  pneumonia.  Everything 
tending  to  depress  the  spirits  must  be  avoided. 
This  specific  disease-poison  in  some  epidemics  is 
said  to  be  as  fatal  as  cholera,  and  has  been  occa- 
sionally mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 

In  flux,  i.  [Lat.  influxus=a  flowing  in,  from 
ii(/fuo=to  flow  in  ;  Sp.  influxo;  Ital.  influmo.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  in  or  into  anything. 

"Either  of  these,  if  timely  applied,  will  resist  the 
influx."—  Wiseman:  Chlrura.  Treatises,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

•2.  Infusion,  intromission. 

"  The  influx  of  the  knowledge  of  Clod,  in  relation  to  this 
everlasting  life."— Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

S.  A  coming  in  ;  an  introduction  or  importation  in 
abundance;  that  which  flows  in. 

"A  sudden  and  unexampled  influx  of  riches." — Johnson: 
Falkland  Islands. 

4.  The  place  or  point  at  which  one  stream  flow  j  or 
runs  into  another,  or  into  the  sea. 

•5.  Influence,  power,  authority,  weight. 

"  These  two  do  not  so  much  concern  sea-fish,  yet  they 
have  a  great  influx  npon  riven-,  ponds,  and  lake*.   —//;/. 
Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*ln  fluxion  (fluxion  as  fluk  shun ',  ».  [Latin 
influjfio,  from  tn/fti-ru*.  pa.  par.  of  iimuo;  Frpnrli 
iiyluxidii.]  A  flowing  in  or  into;  infusion,  intro- 
mission. 

"The  state  which  is  most  susceptible  of  divine  I'n- 
fluxion.'1  —  Bacon:  Advancement  i  if  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

•  m  fluxious  (fluxions  as  fluk    shy  us  ,  a. 
influx;  -ioiu.J    Influential. 

"  The  moon  hath  an  infl ujci<nts  power  to  make  impres- 
sions upon  their  humors." — Howel:  English  Tears. 

•Influx  -Ive,  q.  [.Eng.  influx;  -ive.]  Having  a 
tendency  to  flow  in ;  influential. 

"He  is  the  Influxlre  head  who  governs  the  whole  body." 
— Uoldsworth:  Inauguration  Sermon  (1624),  p.  9. 

•In -flux  7.x.  [Eug.  influx;  -y.  An  influx,  an 
influence. 

"  Not  by  forms  or  celestial  Influxlet."  —  Bacon  .\at. 
Hist.,  g  907. 

In  f  61d  ,  t'.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng./o/d  (q.v.).l 
1.  To  wrap  up,  to  inwrap,  to  inclose. 

"  Refulgent  arms  his  mighty  limbs  Infold." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  38. 
'2.  To  clasp  in  the  arms;  to  embrace. 

"  Noble  Banquo,  let  me  infold  thee, 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart." 

Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  i.  4. 
•3.  To  shut  up,  to  confine. 

"  Then  Troians  in  their  walls 
Had  beene  infolded  like  meeke  lambs." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii. 
•4.  To  involve,  to  surround. 
"These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train  ' 
/',.,..     «„„„•,••«  ;i,,i,i.  i,,, 

•In-f 61d  m8nt,  ».  [Eng.  .n/.-W;  -men!.}  Tin 
act  of  infolding ;  the  stato  of  being  infolded. 

•In-f 6  -11-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  in-=in,on,  Bnd/»(iu»i 
-a  leaf.  |  To  cover  or  overspread  with  loaves. 

"Long  may  his  fruitful  vine  infoliate  and  clasp  about 
him  with embracementa."—  Itntnl. 

In  form  ,  *ln-forme,  r.  t.  &  i.  fFr.  informer,  from 
I. at .  i  ii  fiirmo,  from  tn-  =  in,  int<i.  iimi/<*cimi  =  a  form, 
a  -liape;  Sp.  A  Port,  i  nformar ;  Ital.  in/ormun.j 

A.   ' 

•1.  To  give  form  or  shape  to. 

•  -  iril'lM  UK,  but  you  are  gold;  and  she 

,r,l  11»." 

linn ne.   To  the  Countess  of  Hiintinodfm. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fail,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t^ 
or,     wore,     wplf.     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mote.     cob.     cure,     unite,     cttr,     rule,     full;     try,     SJrian.      »,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


inform 

2.  To  animate;  to  actuate  with  vital  powers;  to 
give  lifo  or  vitality  to;  to  imbue  with  vitality. 
"  Who  fills,  surroundtt,  inform*,  ami  atfitiiten  thew  hole." 

Thomson:  Cu-itl?  »f  ln<l»lencr,  ii.  47. 
:*.  To  communicate  knowledge  to;  to  instruct,  to 
toll ;  to  give   information   or   Intelligence   of;   to 
acquaint.    (Formerly  followed  by  with,  now  by  of 
\vlicn  K'ovprninj?  a  socoiidary  object.) 

"For  he  would  learne  their  busmen  aeoretly, 
And  then  informe  his  muster  htwtily." 

Spenser.-  Mutkf.r  HiibhenVa  Talt,  880. 

4.  To  communicate,  to  toll,  to  make  known. 

5.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts  to,  by 
way  of  accusation. 

"  Tertullua  Informed  the  governor  against  Paul." — Acts 
zxiv.  1. 

f>.  To  point  out  the  way  to;  to  guide,  to  lead. 
(Milton:  Samson  Agonifttes,  335.) 

B.  Reflexive:  To  teach,  to  instruct;  to  make  ac- 
quainted. 

C.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  take  form  or  shape ;  to  become  visible. 
"It  in  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes."       Shatesp.;  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  give  information  or  intelligence. 

If  To  inform  at/ainst ';  To  communicate  facts  by 
way  of  accusation ;  to  lay  an  information  against. 

tf  To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal  address  or 
otherwise;  to  acquaint  and  apprize  are  immediate 
and  personal  communications.  One  informs  the 
government  or  any  public  body,  or  one  informs 
nin-'s  frionds ;  one  acquaints  or  apprizes  only  one's 
frienda  or  particular  individuals.  To  inform  is  the 
act  of  persons  in  all  conditions;  to  instruct  and 
t'ltrh  are  the  acts  of  superiors,  either  on  one 
ground  or  another:  one  inforitis  by  virtue  of  an 
accidental  superiority  or  priority  of  knowledge; 
one  itifitrncts  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  or 
superior  station  ;  one  teaches  by  virtue  of  superior 
knowledge  rather  than  of  station.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*In  form  ,  *ln  forme,  a.  [Lat.  m/ornus,  from 
i';j.-  —  not,  and  ifnrma  =  form,  shape;  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital. 
informe,]  Without  regular  form  or  shape;  shape- 
less. 

"And  the  whole  prospect  BO  informe  and  rude." 

Cotton:   ITumfera  of  the  Peake  (1681). 

ln-form  -a,l,   *In  form-all,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 

ami  Kng.  formal  (q.  v.),J 

1,  Not  formal;  not  in  the  regular  or  usual  form; 
not  according  to  custom  or  precedent;  not  in  ac- 
cordance witn  official,  conventional,  or  customary 
forms. 

"A  charge  in  writing,  which,  though  informal  and  ir- 
regular, may  be  reduced  to  four  articles."— Burke:  Charye 
ayniuitt  Wurren  Ilatttingn. 

'2.  Not  formal;  free  from  ceremony  or  form  ;  easy; 
as,  an  informal  visit. 

3.  Deranged ;  out  of  one's  senses. 

"Thewe  poor  informal  women  are  no  more  but  instru- 
ments of  some  more  mightier  member." — Shukesp.:  iVfeos- 
tin  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

In  for-mal -I-ty5,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng./or- 

liliflitu  (q.  V.).] 

1.  Tlioquality  orstateof  being  informal;  want  of 
attention  to  regular  form  or  custom, 

l!.  Anything  informal  or  not  according  to  regular 
form  or  custom. 

"  Whatever  informal iti?&  or  nullities  were  pretended  to 
be  in  the  bulls  or  breves." — Burnet:  Hist.  Reformation 
cm.  1531). 

IB-form -al-ly*,  a,  [Eng.  informal;  -ly.~\  In  an 
informal  manner;  not  formally. 

In  form  -ant,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  informant,  pr. 
par.  of  m/ormo.J 

*1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  form,  life,  or 
vitality. 

"  The  matter  can  be  actuated  at  once  but  by  a  single 
informant.-  and  space  is  replenisht  by  one  corporal  inex- 
iatence."—  Glum' ill:  I'anity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  ivi. 

•J.  One  who  informs  or  furnishes  information  or 
intelligence. 
*;i.  One  who  informs  against  or  accuses  another; 

nu  informer. 

"It  was  the  last  evidence  of  the  kind.  The  informant 
wiis  lumped."  —  Burke :  On  the  Affairs  of  I ,>>!/•>. 

^f  The  informant  is  lie  who  informs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  and  the  informer  to  the  molestation 
of  others.  The  informant  is  thanked  for  his  civility 
in  making  the  communication ;  the  informer  under- 
goes a  great  deal  of  odium,  but  is  thanked  by  no 
our.  not  even  by  those  who  employ  him.  (Crabb: 
Kni}.  N'/m»i.) 

In  for  -ma  pan  -per-Is,  phr.  [Lat.=as  a  poor 
man.  1 

I'Jnti.  i,<ur :  When  a  person  has  just  cause  of  suit, 
but  is  toft  poor  to  support  the  charges  of  an  action, 
hr  is  allowed,  on  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth 
$2."»,  besides  his  wearing  apparel  and  the  matter  in- 
volved in  the  action,  to  sue  m/ormu  pauperis— i.e., 
without  paying  fees  of  court,  counsel,  or  solicitor. 
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In-f5r-ma  tion,  *in  for  ma  ci  on,  *.  [Fr.  in- 
formation, from  Lat.  in/.// •m<ili,nn •;».  a<v.  of  in- 
f'trintttiii.  from  ii(forin>itux.  pa.  par.  of  i'H/ormo=to 
give  form  or  shape  to,  to  inform ;  Sp.  information; 
Ital.  Information*,] 

I.  Ordinary  Langunti*  : 

1.  The  act  of  informing  or  communicating  knowl- 
I'dni!  or  intelligence. 

2.  The  state  of   being  informed,  or  acquainted 
with  mutters. 

8.  That  which  is  communicated  by  word  or  writ- 
ing; news,  Intelligence,  notice,  advice. 

"Information  having  been  given  me  about  two  or  three 
months  since." — Sir  It'.  Temple:  Let.  to  Col.  Sidney,  April 
29,  1687. 

4.  Knowledge  acquired  from  reading  or  instruc- 
tion, or  from  the  nso  of  the  senses  and  intellectual 
powers  ;  as,  Ho  is  a  man  of  great  information. 

11.  Law: 

1.  (lenerally  in  criminal  law,  an  information  is  a 
substitute  for  an  ordinary  indictment  tiled  by  the 
State's  Attorney  or  United  States  District  Attorney 
in  certain  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

2.-  A  written  statement  or  declaration  made  usu- 
ally on  oath  before  a  magistrate,  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  a  summons  or  warrant  against  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime,  or  an  offense  punishable 
summarily. 

In-form  -a-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  informatif:  Ital.  &  Sp. 
informativo.]  Having  power  to  animate  or  give 
vitality. 

"  Many  put  out  their  force  informative." 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  o.  2. 

*In-form  a-tSr-jf,  a.  [Lat.  informator=&n  in- 
structor; Eng.  adj.  suff.  -».]  Full  of  information; 
affording  knowledge  or  information ;  instructive. 

•In-formed,  a,  [Pref.  in-  (21,  and  Eng.  formed 
(q.  v.) .]  Not  formed  or  arranged ;  ill-formed,  shape- 
less. 

"Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doe  find, 
Informed  in  the  mud." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  8. 

Informed-stars,  *.  pi.    [UXFOKMED-ST  AES.  ] 
In  form    8r,  s.    [Eng.  inform;  -er.] 
*1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  form,  life,  or 
vitality. 

"Nature!  informer  of  the  poet's  art." 

Pope:  1'roloytte  to  Sophonisba. 

2.  One  who  informs  or  furnishes  information  or 
intelligence ;  an  informant. 

3.  One  who  gives  information  against  another; 
one  who  lays  an    information   or   gives  evidence 
against  any  person  who  offends  against  tlio  law  or 
any  penal  statute.    Ho  is  often  called  a  "common 
informer."    His  motive  generally  is  to  obtain  part 
of  the  pecuniary  fine  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
person  against  whom  he  lays  an  information. 

"  The  King,  as  might  have  been  expected,  coldly  refused 
to  turn  informer." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  IV. 

4.  One  who  gives  information  to  the  authorities 
in  order  to  escape  the  penalty  of  his  own  misdeeds ; 
one  who  turns  state's  evidence. 

"No  one  would  accept  the  evidence  of  informers  imltM 
it  was  corroborated."—/^//  Mall  Gazette. 

H  For  the  difference  between  informer  and  in- 
formant, see  INFOKMANT. 

*In-for -mid  a-ble,  o.  [Latin  informidabilii, 
from  m-=not,  and/ormida6j(w=formidable  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  informidahle.~]  Not  formidable  ;  not  to  be  feared 
or  dreaded.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  4S6.) 

'In-fOrm'-I-ty1 ,  s.  [Lat.  inform  Has,  from  informis 
=shapeless :  in-=not,  and  forma— form,  shape ;  Ital. 
informita;  Sp.  informidad.]  Want  of  shape  or 
form;  shapelessness. 

"If  we  affirm  a  total  infirmity,  it  cannot  admit  so  for- 
ward a  term  as  an  abortment." — Broicne: Vulgar  /•>*../•.•;, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*In-form  -OUB,  a.  [Lat.  informi*.]  [INFOHM,  a.] 
Without  regular  shape  or  form ;  shapeless. 

"A  rude  and  informous  lumpof  flesh." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*In-for  -tu  nate,  *ln-for-tu-nat,  a.  [Lat.  infor- 
tunatus,  from  m-=not,  and  /or?una/us=fortunate 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  infortunato;  Sp.  infortunado.]  Unfor- 
tunate; unlucky.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,722.) 

*In-for  tu-nate-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  infortunate;  -ly.] 
Unfortunately ;  unluckily. 

"The  gentleman  was  infortunately  incumbered  with 
want*." — Ilacklnyt:  Voyages,  iii.  146. 

*In-for'-tune, ».    [Fr.]    Misfortune. 
"On  man,  that  cleued  to  a  mast,  and  cam  to  the  londe. 
and   told  the  infortune." — Robert  of   Gloucester,    p.  489. 
(Note.) 

*In-for  -tu,ned,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  for- 
tun(e);  -ed.]  Unlucky;  unfortunate. 

"I  wofull  wretche  and  iiifortuned  wight." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  iv. 
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*In-f  fir-tan -I  tf.Hn  for  tun  1  tie,  «. 

iiifnrtitn(< •') ;  -iti/.\     Misfortune. 

"Other  there  be  that  uxcribe  his  infortunltit,  only  to 
Iho-lroke  and  punishment  of  God."— Hall:  Edteant  IV. 

(,!„.   !».  !_ 

In  f8s  sous,  adj.  |  Lat  in  infunmt,  pa.  par.  of 
in/oilit,  =  ti>  dig  iii  or  up,  to  bury  in  the  earth:  in-= 
in,  into,  and  /orfio=to  dig. ) 

Botany;  S4>  sunk  in  auj  surfao-  a--  to  produce  a 
channel;  used  of  veins  in  some  lra\. 

*In-f6und  ,  *In-f und  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  infundo,  from 
tn-=in,  into,  and  /undo=to  pour.J  To  jMtur  in,  to 
infuse. 

"But  I  say  God  is  hable  In  such  wyse  to  inspire  and 
infintnae  the  faythe."—  Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  582. 

In-fra-,  pref.    [Lat.  =  within,  below.]    (Etym.) 

infra-axillary,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  branch  or  other  process):  Situated  or 
proceeding  from  below  the  axil. 

infra-costal,  a. 

Anal.:  Beneath  the  ribs. 

infra-maxillary,  a. 

.ifi'it.:  Beneath  the  jaws;  as,  the  infra-maxillary 
nerve. 

infra-orbital,  a. 

Anat. :  Beneath  the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  as,  the  infra- 
orliital  fissure,  the  infra-orbital  canal,  the  infra- 
orbital  plexus,  &c. 

infra- scapular,  a. 

Anat. :  Beneath  the  scapula  of  the  pectoral  arch. 

infra-spinate,  infra-splnous,  a. 

Anat.:  Below  the  spine. 

Infra-spinate  fossa,  Infra-spinous  fossa : 

A  nat. :  A  small  fossa  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  scapula. 

Infra-spinate  muscle : 

Anat.:  A  muscle  of  a  triangular  form  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  It 
arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  spine. 

Infra-spinous,  a.    [INFBA-SPINATK.] 

infra-territorial,  a.    Within  the  territory. 

infra-trochlear,  t. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  issuing 
from  the  forepart  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

*In-fract  ,  r.  t.  [Latin  infractua,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
/rm</o=to  infringe  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  break. 

"  Falling  fast,  from  gradual  slope  to  slope, 
With  wild  infracted  course." 

Thomson:  Summer,  604. 

2.  To  violate;  to  infringe. 


*In  fract  ,  a.  [Latin  i»j-  =  not,  and  fractus  = 
broken ;  pa.  par.  of  /rnnoo=to  break.]  Unbroken ; 
sound ;  whole ;  unharmed. 


"To  guard  their  weaknesse;  and  preserve  their  wine» 
contents  infract." — Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  iz. 

*In-fract'-I-ble,  a.  [Latin  infractus,  pa.  par.  of 
infrinoo=to  break,  to  infringe,  and  English  -able.\ 
Capable  of  being  broken. 

In-frac  -tion,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  infrattionem, 
accus.  of  in/racfio=a  breaking,  from  infractus,  pa. 
par.  of  infrinao=to  break,  to  infringe:  Sp.  infrac- 
cion;  Ital.  infraiione.  \  The  act  of  breaking  or 
violating;  violation;  infringement. 

"To  prevent  the  infraction  of  that  law." — .uacaiilat/.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

In-frac  -tor,  «.  [French  infracteur.]  Ono  who 
breaks,  violates,  or  infringes. 

"Who  shall  be  depositary  of  the  oaths  and  leagues  of 
princes,  or  fulminate  against  the  perjured  infractors  of 
them."— Lord  Herbert:  Henry  VIII.,  p.  363. 

In-frac  -tous,  a.  [Latin  in-  =  in,  and  fractut= 
broken.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  INFLKXED  (q.  v.). 

In'-fr?l  dig.,  )>hr.  [Latin,  for  infra  dignitatem.  \ 
Below  or  unworthy  of  one's  dignity,  character,  or 
position. 

In-fra -grant,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2).  and  Eng. /ra- 
grant  (q. v.).]  Not  fragrant;  inodorous. 

In-fra-lap-sar  -I  an,  «.  &  a.  [Lat.  infra,  hcre= 
later  than,  afterward,  and  lapsus=&  slipping,  a  fall ; 
Eng.  suff.  -arian;  Fr.  infralapsaire.] 

Theology  and  Church  History : 

A.  Assubsf.  (  pi.) :  Less  rigid  Calvinists  who  held 
that  God  having  permitted,  but  not  foreordained, 
the  fall,  then  decreed  the  salvation  of  the  elect  by 
means  of  a  Redeemer.    He  was  thus  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
world ;  what  Ho  did  was  to  provide  the  remedy. 
The  Infralapsarians  were  opposed  by  the  Supralap- 
sarians  (q.  v.).    The  question  was  debated  chiefly 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

B.  As  adj. :   Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infralapsa 
rians  or  their  doctrine. 
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In  fra,  lap  sar   I  an  I?m, «.    [Eng.  infralapsar- 

inn  ,'  -I.S/H  .  | 

Thvul.  <(•  r/,.  //is/.:  Tim  doctrine  uf  tin-  lufrulap- 
sarians. 

In  fra  me  dl  an,  it.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng. 
median,  from  Lat.  medianua- that  is  iu  tho  middle.  I 

[MEDIAN  (1).] 

I:«it.  dtHydrol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  zone  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  iu  the  parts  of  the  sea 
where  the  water  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fath- 
oms in  depth. 

In  fra  mun  dane,  a.  [Prof,  infra-,  and  Eng. 
mundane  (q.  v.).J  Lying  below  or  beneath  the 
world. 

*In-frin  -qhise,  v.  t.    [ExntAxrnisE.] 

In  fran  gl-bll -I-tf,  «.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
JrmngiliiUtij  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
infrangible ;  infrangibleness. 

In-fran  gl  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eag./ron- 
gible  (q.  V.) ;  Fr.  infrangible.  I 

1.  Lit. :  That  cannot  be  broken. 

"  [He]  link'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band, 
Infrangible,  immortal." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  57. 

2.  Fig, :  That  cannot  be  infringed  or  violated. 

tln-fran  -gi  ble  nSss,  «.  [Bug.  infrangible; 
•nets.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  infrangible ; 
incapability  of  being  broken. 

In-fra-po§e',  v.  r.  [Lat.  in/ra=below,  and  Eng. 
pose  (q.  v.).]  To  place  under  or  beneath. 

"  Terrestrial  Barf  ace  infraposed  to  the  drift-gravels." — 
Austen.  (Annandole.) 

In-fra-p&  §r-tion,  s.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng. 
position  (q.  v.).]  Position  or  situation  beneath  or 
under. 

In-fri -quen9e,  In-fre  -quen^^,  s.  [Lat.  in- 
frequentio.,  from  infrequens=in  small  number,  rare : 
in-  —  not,  and  frequens—in  numbers,  frequent ;  Fr. 
infrequence.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infrequent ;  rare- 
ness ;  rarity ;  nncommonness. 

"  We  must  have  regard  to  the  frequency  or  infrequency 
of  them." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  8. 

2.  Tho  state  of  not  being  frequented ;  solitude. 
In-fre   quent,  *ln-fre-quente,  a.    [Lat.  infre- 

quens;  FT  .infrequent:  Ital.  infrequente.]  Not  fre- 
quent ;  not  occurring  frequently ;  rare ;  uncommon ; 
unusual. 

"Cooling  his  infrequent  pleasures  with  sighs."— Bp. 
Hall:  Deceit  of  Appearance. 

IlX-fre-que'nt ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  fre- 
quent, v.  (q-  v.)]  Not  to  frequent ;  to  desert ;  to  for- 
sake. 

In-frS'-quent-lJ',  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
frequently  (q.  v.).J  Not  frequently;  rarely. 

In-frlg'-I-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  infrigidatus,  pa.  par. 
of  infrigido,  from  in-  (intens.),  and/nV/.V/o=tomako 
cool ;  frigidus=cool.]  To  make  cool  or  cold  ;  to 
chill ;  to  cool. 

In-frlg-I-da'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  infrigidatio,  from 
infrigidatus,  pa.  par.  of  infrigido.]  The  act  of  mak- 
ing cool  or  cold ;  a  chilling  or  cooling. 

"  Because  of  the  infrigidatlon  of  that  air  by  the  snow." 
—Botlle:  Works,  ii.  613. 

In-fringe  ,  v.  t.  &.  i.  [Lat.  infringo=to  break 
into:  in-  =  in,  into,  and  /ru/iyo— to  break;  Sp.  in- 
fringir;  Ital.  infringere.j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break,  as  a  law.  a  compact,  a  contract,  Ac. ; 
to  violate,  either  positively  by  contravention,  or 
negatively  by  omission  or  neglect  of  duty ;  to  trans- 
gress. 

"  The  flnt  man  that  did  th'  edict  Infringe." 

Shakeep.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  destroy ;  to  broak. 

"  If  so  wo  can,  and  by  the  head 
Broken  he  not  intended  all  our  power 
To  be  infringed."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  62. 

3.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct. 

"  Bright  as  the  deathless  gods,  and  happy,  she 
From  all  that  may  infringe  delight  is  free." 

Waller:  Apology  of  Sleep. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  violate,  break,  or  transgress  some  rule  or 
law;  to  do  evil  Or  injury. 

-.  To  encroach,  to  trespass,  to  intrude ;  as,  to  in- 
fringe  upon  one's  rights. 

IT  (1)  The  civil  and  moral  laws  are  Infringed  by 
those  who  act  in  opposition  to  them;  treaties  and 
engagements  are  violated  by  those  who  do  not  hold 
them  sacred;  the  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by 
the  moral  law  are  transgressed  by  those  who  are 
guilty  of  any  excess. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  infringe  and  to 
encroach,  see  ENCROACH. 


lufula. 
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(Bug.  infringe:  -ment.']  The 

act  of  infringing,  breaking,  violating,  or  t  nin-irr 

ing;  the  state  of  iMMng  infringed ;  a  breach,  a  viola- 
tion, an  encroachment. 

"  We  scarce  ever  had  a  prince,  who  by  fraud,  or  violence, 
had  not  made  some  infringement  on  the  constitution." — 
Burke:  Vindic.  of  Natural  Society. 

In-frlng -§r, «.  [Ene.  infring(e);  -tr.]  One  who 
infringes,  breaks,  or  violates;  a  violator,  a  trans- 
gressor, au  encroacher. 

"  The  infringe™  of  this  commandment  to  be  impris- 
oned."— Utrajie:  Edu.  VI.  (an.  1648). 

tIn-fruc-tSs'-5en$e,  s.  [Modeled  on  English 
inflorescence,  but  from  Lat.  /ruc(u»=fruit ;  ct.fruc- 
tescenceiq.v.).] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  St.  Pierre  to  the  multi- 
ple or  poly  t  halamic  fruits  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  a  simple  fruit  that  the  inflorescence  does  to  a 
simple  flower. 

*In-frfic  -tu-6se,  *In  frflc  -tu-ous,  a.  [Latin 
infructuosus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  fructus  —  fruit.] 
Not  fruitful;  not  bearing  fruit;  unprofitable. 

*In-fru  -g&l,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  frugal 
(q.  Y.I.]  Not  frugal,  prodigal,  extravagant. 

*ln-fru-glf-6r  oiis,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Bug. 
frugiferous  (q.  v.).J  Not  bearing  fruit. 

•In  -fu-cate,  f.  /.  [Lat.  infucatus,  pa.  par.  of 
in/wco=to paint,  to  color:  in-=in,  into,  and /uco= 
to  paint.]  To  paint,  to  stain,  to  daub. 

*In-fu-ca'-Uon,  s.  [Lat.  infucatus,  pa.  par.  of 
in/uco.l  The  act  of  painting,  staining,  or  daubing, 
especially  the  face. 

In-fu-la,«.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  A  sacred 
fillet,  made  of  wool,  and 
worn  on  the  head  by 
priests,  victims,  and  per- 
sons who  fled  to  any  place 
for  mercy  or  protection. 
It  was  also  worn  by  the 
emperors  and  magistrates 
on  solemn  occasions.  The 
name  was  applied  later  to 
the  head-dress  of  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  and,  still  later, 
to  a  pendent  ornament  at 
the  back  of  a  miter. 

*In'  fu-mate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  infumatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infumo,  froin/uuiu«=siuoke.]  To  smoke ;  to  dry  by 
smoking. 

*In  fu  ma  tion,  s.  [Lat.  infumatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infum».\  The  act  or  process  of  smoking  or  drying 
by  smoking. 

*In-fume',  r.  f.  [Latin  infumo.  from  fumus— 
smoke.]  To  smoke ;  to  dry  by  smoking. 

*In-f  find',  v.  t.    [IXFOCND,  «.] 

In-f un-dlb'-u-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  infundibularis, 
from  Lat.  infuinlihuluin  (q.  v.).l 

Bot. :  Funnel-shaped;  infundibnliform  (q.  v.). 

In-f  un-dlb-u-la  -ta,  ».  vl.  [Nent.  nom.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  m/undibu/aru#=funnol-shaped.] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa.  They 
havo  the  tentacles  placed  in  a  circle  round  the 
mouth.  It  contains  the  Frustridte,  &c. 

In-ffin-dlb'-u-late.  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  infundibu- 

latUS.\      [iNFUNniBrLAR.] 

Bot.:  infundibular  (q.  v.). 

In-f  ttn-dlb-n-ll-,  pref.  [INFUNDIBCLUM.]  Fun- 
nel-shaped. 

infundibuli-campanulate,  a.  Between  bell- 
shaped  and  funnel-shaped. 

In  fun  dlb'-U-H-form.  a.  [Lat.  infundibulum 
(q.  v.),  aud/ortna=form.j 

Aunt.  «('•  Bot.:  Infundibular;  funnel-shaped. 
There  is  an  infundibuliform  fascia  of  the  abdomen. 
One  form  of  corolla  is  infuudibuliform. 

In-f  fin  dlb-n-lum  (pi.  In-fun  dlb -u-la),  «. 
[  I  .:it .  a  funnel.] 

1.  Anat.:  Any  part  more  or  less  funnel-shaped. 
There  is  an  infnndibulum  of  the  heart,  one  of  the 
lungs,  and  one  of  tho  ethmoid  bone ;   also  iufun- 
dibula  of  the  kidneys. 

2.  ZiMogy: 

(1)  Tho  funnel  or  siphon  of  tho  Cephalopoda^  the 
tube  formed  by  the  coalescence  or  the  apposition 
of  their  epipodia. 

(2)  The  channel  formed  by  folded  processes  of  the 
mantle  by  which  water  passes  out  from  the  bran- 
chial chamber  of  mollusks. 

•In-f  un  -8r-»l,  r.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  fun- 
eral (q.  v.).]  To  perform  the  rite  of  burial  for ;  to 
bury. 

"As though  her  flesh  did  but  infmtrrnl 
Her  buried  ghost." 

(t.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Viet,  and  Triumph. 

In-f  Sr-ca  -tion,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Bug.  /«r- 
cation  (q,  v.).]  A  forked  expansion. 


infusionism 

In-f  ttr  -I-ate,  r.  t.  [INFURIATE,  a.]  To  render 
furious  or  mad  ;  to  provoke  to  madness  or  fury. 

In-fttr  I  ate,  a.  [Ital.  infuriuto,  pa.  par.  of 
in/ur(Vire=to  grow  into  fury  or  race;  /;i-=iu,  and 
/uria=fury.]  Infuriated,  enraged,  mad,  raging. 

In-f  us  -cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  infuscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infuttco,  from  in-  (intens.),  and  fusco  =  to  maki1 
dark;  /u«cu«=dark.J  To  darken;  to  obscure;  to 
make  olack  or  dark. 

In-fU8-ca'-tlon,«.  [Lat.  infuscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
in/usco.l  The  act  of  darkening  or  blackening  ;  the 
state  of  Doing  darkened  or  black. 

In-fQge  ,v.  t.  [Fr.  infuser,  from  Lat.  in/umis,  pa. 
par.  of  in/undo=to  pour  in:  in-=in,  into,  and 
fundo=to  pour;  Sp.  infundir;  Ital*  infondere.  ] 

1.  To  pour  in,  into,  or  upon,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  shed. 

"  Those  clear  rays  which  she  infused  on  me." 

Shakes?.:  llenru  I'/.,  It.  I.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  pour  into  tho  mind  ;  to  instill  as  a  principle  ; 
to  inculcate,  to  implant. 

"  So  snake  the  false  archangel,  and  infused 
Bad  influence  into  the  unwary  breast 
Of  his  associate."  Hilton:  l:  L.,  v.  694. 

3.  To  introduce,  to  diffuse,  to  spread. 

"  PHel  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  alone, 
Infuses  lies  and  errors  of  his  own." 

Cowtper:  Expostulation,  102. 

4.  To  make  an  infusion  with. 

"Drink,  infused  with  flesh,  will  nourish  faster  and 
easier  than  meat  and  drink  together."—  liacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

5.  To  inspire,  to  fill. 

"Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  11.,  ill.  2. 

6.  To  steep  in  any  liquid,  with  a  gentle  hoftt,  for 
the   purpose   of    extracting    medicinal   or    other 
valuable  virtues,  essences,  or  qualities. 

"Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pngil  of  them  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar."—  Bacon:  Kat.  Ulst. 

In  f  use  ,».    [Lat.  infusum,  neut.  sing,  of  infuswi, 
pa.  par.  of  in/undo=to  pour  in  or  on.  J  An  infusion. 
"  That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  infuse  embrew." 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

In-f  ftf  '-«"r,  «•  [Eng.  infus(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who,or 
that  which  infuses. 

"To  declare  the  very  dream,  as  if  they  had  been  the  ttt- 
fusers  of  it."—  Hountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  L,  tr.  xvi.,  g6. 

In-f  Uff-I-bll  -I-ty  (!},«.  [Eng.  infusible  (I)  ;  -ity.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infusible;  incapa- 
bility of  fusion  or  dissolution. 

In-fug-I-bir-I-ty"  (2).».  [Eng.  infusible  (2)  ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infused  ;  capability  of 
being  fused  or  dissolved. 

In-f  US'-I-ble  (1),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng./i«- 


. 

!•  in.,  Min.,  etc.  :  That  cannot  bo  fused   or  dis- 
solved ;  not  admitting  of  fusion  ;  not  fusible. 

"Vitrification  is  the  last  work  of  flre,  and  a  fusion  of 
the  salt  and  earth,  wherein  the  fusible  salt  draws  the 
earth  and  infusible  part  into  onecoutiuuuui."—  /'rcteiie: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  L 

In-fug'-I-ble  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng./iut- 
il>lt>  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  infused. 

In-f  HS'-I-ble-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  infusible,  and  suff. 
-ness.]  The  same  as  INFCSIBILITY  (q.  v.). 

In-f  U  -slon,  «.  [Lat.  infusio,  from  infusut,  pa. 
par.  of  in/undo  ;  Fr.  4  Sp.  infusion  ;  Ital.  infutione.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  or  pouring  iu  or  upon,  as  a 
liquid. 

"  Of  whych  thynges  this  Infusion  of  water  is  one."—  Sir 
T.  More:  Workes,  p.  491. 

*2.  The  act  or  process  of  dipping  in  or  into  water  ; 
immersion. 

"Baptism  by  infusion  began  to  be  introduced  in  cold 
climates."  —  Jorttn:  Eccles.  Hist. 

3.  Theactor  process  of  stooping  any  suhstamv. 
as  a  plant  in  a  liquid  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
medicinal   or  othor  valuable  virtues,  essence,  or 
qualities. 

4.  The  liquor  obtained  by  steeping  any  substance, 
as  a  plant  in  a  liquid  ;  a  decoction. 

5.  The  actof  infusing,  instilling,  or  implanting  in 
the  mind  ;  instillation,  inculcat  i<  <n. 

"In  the  working  of  such  denning  of  the  soule,  and 
infusion  of  grace."—  Sir  T.  More.  »  .,,  A.  ...  p.  388. 

6.  That  which  is  infused,  instilled,  or  implanted  ; 
an  inspiration. 

"  No  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide." 

Thornton,   >>rint/,  B88. 

*7.  A  mixture,  a  share,  a  blending. 

"Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  fnfn*i'.it_" 

Myron:   I'iftUtn  of  Judgment,  ix. 

In  fu  §ion  ism,  *In-fn'-slan  Ism  fsnszn),  «. 
[Thofirst  form  from  Knu.  inntnitm  ;  -itfin  ;  the  sccoml 
from  L«>w  Lat.  ui/iuriani*mu*=tho  teaching  de- 
scribed in  definition.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     w»re,     wolf,     w6rk,     wnd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     clire,    unite,     cOr,    rflle,     full;     try.     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Infusoria  in  the  Field 
of  the  Microscope. 


Metnph, :  The  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  is  an 
emanation  from,  or  an  influx  of,  the  Divine  Sub- 
stance. It  is  akin  to  tho  teaching  of  Pythagoras 
and  of  tho  Stoics.  Its  defenders  in  Christian  times 
have  relied  on  Gen.  ii.  7.  Infnsionism  is  opposed 
to  Traducianism  (q.  v.)  anil  to  Creationism,  the 
doctrine  accepted  by  tho  Eastern  and  Western 

In-f  U  -Slve,  a.     [Eng.  infus(e) ;  -iye.]    Having 
the  power  of  infusion  or  inspiration;  inspiring. 
"Sing  the  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  man." 

In-fu-sbr  -la,  s.pl.  [Not  the  pi.  of  Lat.  infu.- 
«ortitm=a  pitcher,  but  Mod.  Lat.,  from  infusus,  pa. 
par.  of  hifuiido—in  pour  in,  to  infuse.] 

1.  ZoOI.:  The  name  first  given  by  Otto  Frederick 
Muller  to  tho  mostly  microscopic  auimalcula  devel- 
oped in  organic  iufu- 

noD8<  A  drop  of  water 
from  a  weedy  or  other 
pool  or  ditch,  viewed 
by  the  microscope,  con- 
tains them  in  countless 
numbers.  Ehrenberg 
deemed  them  animals 
of  comparatively  high 
organization.  Many  of 
his  infusoria  have  been 
removed  to  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  and  the 
others  shown  to  havoa 
simpler  structure  than 
he  believed.  Pritchard 
divided  them  into  Bac- 
illaria,  which  wore 
clearly  vegetable,  Phy- 
tozoa,  on  tho  borderland  between  animals  and 
plants,  and  Protozoa,  Rotatoria,  or  Rotifera,  and 
Tardigrade,  clearly  animal.  They  are  placed  by 
many  as  a  class  of  Protozoa.  Some  years  ago  Prof. 
Huxley  elevated  them  into  onoof  the  eight  primary 
groups,  into  which  ho  divided  tho  Animal  Kingdom. 
They  have  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  but  possess 
internal  spherical  cavities.  They  move  by  means 
of  cilia  or  variable  processes  formed  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bodyt  true  foot  being  absent.  Tho 
sai  code  is  differentiated  into  an  octosarc  and  an 
endosarc  ;  they  have  also  a  nucleus  and  a  contrac- 
tile vesicle.  They  occur  everywhere,  in  salt  as  well 
as  in  fresh  water.  One,  Noctiluca.is  believed  to 
take  a  great  share  in  producing  the  phosphores- 
cence of  tho  ocean.  The  Infusoria  proper  (=  Pritch- 
ard's  Protozoa)  are  divided  into  throe  orders — • 
Suctoria,  Ciliata,  and  Flagellata. 

2.  Palceont.:  Ehreuberg  believes  that  tho  protect- 
ive carapaces  of  some  infusoria  have  been  found  in 
chalk  Hints.  The  "  infusoria  "  found  in  the  mineral 
called  Tripoli,  and  in  bog-iron  ore,  are  mostly  vege- 
table Diatoms,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  class  as 
now  restricted.    [GAILLONELLA. J 

In-f  u-sbr'-I-al,  a.   [Mod.  Lat.  infusorialis,  from 
infusoria  (q.  v.).l 
ZoOI. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infusoria  (q.  v.). 

infusorial-earth,  s. 

Oeol. :  A  deposit  of  fine  siliceous  earth.  It  is  used 
in  tho  manufacture  of  dynamite. 

infusorial-tuff,  s.  A  tuff  containing  infusoria 
in  t  lie  wide  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  a  tuff  of  this 
kind  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii. 

in  fu  sbr-I-an,8.  [Mod.  Lat.  infusori(a) ;  Eng. 
sntl'.  -«n.  I 

ZooL:  A  member  of  the  Infusoria.  (Duncan; 
Xat.  Jlist.,  iv.  356.) 

In-f  us,  -8r-yS  a.  4  s.  [Mod.  Latin  infusor(ia) 
(q.  v.) ;  Eug.  suff.  -J/.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  Infusoria. 

tB.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Infusoria.  ( Van  der 
//.».  r,  »  ;  Iliiiidbk.  of  ZoOI.  (ed.  Clark),  i.  41.) 

infusory- animalcules,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  Tho  class  or  sub-kingdom  Infusoria  (q.  v.), 

*Ing,  s.  [A.  S.]  A  meadow,  a  pasture.  [-ING, 
suff.  :i.] 

-Ing,  suff.  [See  dof.]  A  suffix  of  various  mean- 
ings and  significations. 

1.  An  A.  S.  patronymic  suffix,  still  very  commonly 
fou H.I  in  proper  names;  as,  Birlina=son  of  Birl. 

2.  Representing  tho  A.  S.  11113,  the  termination  of 
the  verbal  noun  ;  as  showi»0=A.  S.  sceawung. 

3.  The  A.  S.  inj/=a  meadow,  a  common  element  in 
English  place-names;  as.  Deeping,  Wappim/. 

4.  The  termination  of  the  present  participle  of 
verbs;  representing  the  older  -ande,  -ende,  -inde; 
as,  comma=A.  S.  cumende. 

5.  A  diminutive  suffix=iing,-  as,  farthi'n(/= A.  S. 
feorth/ingr,  foorthujio. 

In'-ga,  s.    [Native  name.    (Larousse .)] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acaciew.    About  150  species  are 
known,  from  Brazil,  Guiana,  &c.    They  are  gener- 
ally largo  shrubs  or  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves  and 


whito  or  yellow  flowers,  and  broadly-linear  com- 
pressed and  one-colled  legumes  containing  pulp. 
The  pulp  of  tho  legumes  of  fnrja  tetrtiplii/llii,  &c.,  i^ 
sweet  and  mucilaginous  ;  that  of  /.  tieru  and  I.  fat- 
culifera  is  purgative. 

*In-gage',  ».  t.    [ENGAGE.] 

*In-gal  -ley,  »In  gal  -If,  v.  t.  [Prof.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  galley.]  To  confine  at  the  galleys. 

"It  pleased  the  judge  in  favour  of  life  to  ingally  them 
for  seaveu  yeures."  —  Copley:  Wits.  Fits,  ami  Fancies. 
(Nans.) 

In  -gan,  «.    [ONION.] 

*In-gan-na  -tion,  *.  [Ital.  ingannare=  to  cheat,] 
Cheat,  fraud,  deception,  imposture,  delusion. 

"From  the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or  inability  to 
resist  such  trivial  int/annations  from  others."  —  lirtnene: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

In  -gate,  «.    [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eug.  gate  (q.  V.).] 
*1.  Ortl.  Lang.  :  Entrance,  a  passage  in. 
"Therein  resembling  Janus  auncieut, 
Which  had  in  charge  the  innate  of  the  yeare." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  r.  12. 

2.  Found.  :  Tho  aperture  in  a  mold  at  which  the 
metal  enters.  It  then  passes  by  runners  to  tho 
spaces  made  vacant  by  the  withdrawal  of  tho  pat- 
tern. Tho  ingato  is  technically  called  the  tedgc, 
gate,  geat.or  git.  The  latter  two  are  corruptions 
of  gate. 

In'-ga  vh-8r-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  hi-  (1),  and  Eng.  gath- 
eri«</(q.  v.).]  The  act  of  gathering  or  collecting  ; 
specif.,  the  act  of  getting  in  the  harvest. 

"Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  ingathering,  when  thon 
hast  gathered  in  thy  labors  out  of  tho  field."  —  Exodus 
niii.  16. 

In-gSl  -a-ble,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  gelable 
(q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  congealed. 

In  gem  1  nate,  a.  [Lat.  ingeminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inyemino=t{>  double  :  in-  (inteus.),  and  gemino— 
to  double;  ge  minus  =  twin,  double.]  Redoubled, 
repeated,  reiterated;  as,  an  ingeminate  expres- 
sion. (Jer.  Taylor.) 

In-fcSm  -I-nate,  v,  t.  [INGEMINATE,  a.]  To  re- 
double, to  repeat,  to  reiterate. 

"Now  he  often  did  ingeminate,  those  sad  predictions."  — 
Ba.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.,  §  3. 

In-g8m-I-na  -tion,  s.  [Latin  ingeminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inoemino=to  double.]  The  act  of  doubling 
or  redoubling;  repetition,  reiteration. 

"The  apostle,  by  Buch  an  instance  and  fngtminatton, 
would  press  so  thin  a  meaning."—  Hopkins:  Sermons, 
»er.  14. 

*In-gSn  -d8r,  v.  t.   [ENGENDER.] 

•In'-fcSn-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  engin(e);  -er.}  An  engi- 
neer, a  contriver.  (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4.) 

*In-g6n  Sr-a-bll  -I-ty*  (1),  «.  [Eng.  ingenerable 
(1);  -ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingener- 
able ;  incapability  of  being  generated. 

"The  incorporeity  and  ingenerabiltty  of  all  souls."  — 
Cudtoorth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  115. 

•In-aSn-er-a-bll  -I-tf  (2),  «.  [Eng.  ingenerable 
(2)  ;  -ill/.]  Capability  or  being  generated  or  engen- 
dered. 

In-gSn  -Sr-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
generable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  generated  or 
engendered. 

"  Neither  ingenerable  nor  incorruptible  substances."  — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  602. 

*In-g6n'-3r-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Lat.  inaenero  =  to 
generate,  to  engender.  J  Capable  of  being  ingener- 
ated  or  produced  within. 

In-ggn.  -Sr-a-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  ingenerab(le)  (1)  ; 
-?!/.]  So  as  not  to  be  generable. 

"Endued  with  all  those  several  forms  and  qualities  of 
bodies  ingenerably  and  incorruptibly."  —  Cudtoorth:  Intel- 
lectual System,  p.  35. 

In-gSn  -Sr-ate,  v.  t.  [INGENERATE  (1),  a.]  To 
generate  or  produce  within  ;  to  engender. 

"Whereby  this  opinion  and  persuasion  hath  been  in- 
yenerated  in  mankind."  —  Bale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  255. 

In  g£n  -Sr-ate  (1),  a.  [Latin  ingeneratus,  pa. 
par.  of  ingenero;  in-=in,  within,  and  genero=to 
generate.] 

1.  Inborn,  innate,  inbred. 

2.  Born,  engendered,  generated. 

•  I'M™  and  vnspott«d  from  all  loathly  crime, 
That  is  ingenerate  in  fleshly  slime." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  8. 

In-g8n  -5r  ate  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
generate  (q.  v.).]  Not  generated;  nnbegotten. 

In-gen  -Sr-at  6d,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  English 
generated  (q.  v.).]  [INGENERATE  (2).] 

*In  ge    nl  ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ingeniuni  =  genias.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  contrive,  to  invent. 

"And  I  must  all  I  can  tnffeniate." 

Daniel:  A  Funeral  Poem. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  contrive,  to  plan.    (Daniel:  The 
Complaint  of  Rosamond.) 


«In-ge-nI-5s'-I-t?,  ».  [Latin  «noenio«(tM)  =  in- 
gonious;  -ity.]  luBuuuity,  skill,  cleverness.,  cun- 
ning. 

In-gS -ttl-OUS,  a.    [Fr.  iwjfHiritf,  from  Lat.  in- 
geni<aus=clGvei,    from    in<i'  ntmn  -genius,    <•. 
ness.l 

•1.  Formerly  combining,  with  the  meaning  which 
wo  now  attach  to  it.  the  signification  also  which  we 
attribute  to  ingenuous ;  in  other  words.it  was  ap- 

Slied  indifferently  to  intellectual  ami  moral  quali- 
es,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  former  as  it  is 
now. 

"He  is  neither  wise  nor  faithful,  but  a  flatterer  that 
denies  his  spirit  ingenious  freedom." — Uackett:  Life  of 
Al>i>.  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  150. 

2.  Possessed  of  genius,  natural  capacity,  or  tal- 
ent ;  skillful,  or  ready  to  invent  or  contrive;  invent- 
ive, clever. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized    by  ingenuity 
or  genius ;  clever ;  curious  in  design  or  contrivance. 

"A succession  of  ingenious  and  spirited  pamphlet*." — 
Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*4.  Dwelling  in  the  mind ;  heartfelt,  conscious. 

"  That  cursed  head, 

Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Deprived  thee  of."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

*'>.  Intellectual,  mental. 

"A  course  of  learning  and  tngenlmts  studies." 

.s/mfc«-.sj*. ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1.  L 

In-gS  -nl-pus-l?,  ado.  [Eng.  ingenioui;  -(//.] 
In  an  ingenious  manner ;  with  ingenuity  or  skill ; 
cleverly. 

In-gS -nl-OUa-niss,  «.  [Eng.  ingenious;  -»i««.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenious;  ingenuity, 

"He  shewed  as  little  ingenuity  as  Ingeniotunease." — 
Fuller:  General  Worthies  of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

*In-gSn'-Ite,  *In-g8n  -It,  a.  [Lat.  ingenitus, 
pa.  par.  of  ingigno:  in-=in,  and  gigno=to  en- 
gender.] Innate,  inborn,  inbred ;  native,  natural. 

Ingenue  (pron.  ang/-nu),  «.  [Fr.]  An  ingenu- 
ous, artless,  naive  girl  or  young  woman  ;  one  who 
displays  candor  or  simplicity  in  circumstances 
where  it  is  not  expected.  Used  often  of  female 
parts  in  plays ;  also  an  actress  who  plays  such 
parts. 

In-ge-nft'-It-f,  s.  [Fr.  ingenuitt,  from  Lat. 
inyenuitatenii  ace.  of  ingenuitat,  from  ingenuu«— 
free-born,  candid ;  Sp.  ingenuidad.] 

1.  Ingenuousness,  openness,  fairness,  candor. 
"Christian  simplicity  teaches  openness  and  ingenuity 

In  contracts  and  matters  of  buying  and  selling." — Jrr. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  ser.  24,  pt.  ii. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenious;  tho 
power  of  ready  invention;  cleverness,  skill,  cun- 
ning ;  readiness  in  resources,  inventiveness,  ingeni- 
ousuess. 

"  To  monarcha  dignity;  to  judges  sense: 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill." 

Cowper:  Task,  ir.  797. 

3.  Skill  or  cleverness  of  invention ;  curiousness  of 
design   or   contrivance;    as,    the   ingenuity   of    a 
machine  or  instrument. 

4.  Cleverness,  wit,  genius,  acnteness,  capacity. 

'  Ingenuity  and  wit  both  imply  acnteness  of 
understanding,  and  differ  mostly  in  the  mode  of 
displaying  themselves.  Ingenuity  comprehends 
invention ;  wit  comprehends  knowledge.  One  is 
ingenioui  in  matters  either  of  art  or  science ;  one  is 
•ofrj/  only  in  matters  of  sentiment.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

In-jJSn'-U-OuB,  a.  [Latin  i»0fnuu«=free-born, 
candid ;  Sp.  ingenuo,'] 

1.  Of  honorable  or  noble  extraction ;  nobly  born, 
f  roe-born. 

2.  Open,  candid,  frank,  fair;  free  from  dissimula- 
tion, reserve,  or  disguise;  sincere. 

"  He  would  stroke 
The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuou*  worth." 

Covper:  Task,  U.  711. 

3.  Ingenious,  clover. 

"  More  industrious,  more  ingenuous  at  home  ;  more  po- 
tent, more  honorable  abroad." — ifilton:  On  a  Free  Com- 
•MMMVMltib. 

U  Genius  is  altogether  a  natnral  endowment  that 
is  born  with  us  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances: the  ingenious  man  therefore  displays  his 
powers  as  occasion  may  offer.  We  love  the  ingenu- 
OUB  character,  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  his 
heart;  we  admire  the  ingenious  man  on  account  of 
the  endowments  of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as 
a  man;  one  is  ingenious  as  an  author:  a  man  con- 
fesses an  action  ingenuously :  he  defends  it  ingcni- 
oualy.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  ingenuous  and 
frank,  see  FRANK. 

In-gSn  -Vl-ous-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  ingenuous:  -ly.] 
In  an  ingenuous  manner;  openly,  candidly,  fairly, 
frankly. 

"  Others  more  ingenuously  declared  that  they  would  not 
fight  in  such  a  quarrel." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Ktig.,  ch.  ziii. 


1)611,    boy;     pout,    jo"wl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  --    shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  stms.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


ingenuousness 

In  g«n    u  oua  ness,  ».    [Kng.  ingenuous;  •nest.'} 
1.  Formerly  eynooymons  with  ingenuity,  both  of 

them  applied  inditTorently  to  inti'llectuul  and  moral 

qualities. 

"  Hy  hi-  noi'  uit"ii*nfft*,  he  [the  good  handicraftsman] 
laavea  his  art  better  than  he  found  it." — Fuller:  llolu 
Stair,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  liii. 

-.  Tlio  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenuous;  open- 
ness, candor,  frankness. 

"  |  He]  relates  with  amusing  ingenuousness  his  own  mis- 
takes."— Maoaitlau:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  zix. 

•In'-gJn-jf,  *in-gen  le,«.  [Lat.ingenium.]  In- 
genuity, genius,  wit,  cleverness. 

"Some  things  have  been  discovered  not  only  by  the 
Inurnj/  and  industry  of  mankind." — Hale:  Oriu.  of  Man. 
kind,  p.  154. 

*In-g§r  -ml-nate,  y.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Kui;.  yerminate  (q.  v.).j  To  cause  to  germinate  or 
sprout. 

•In-gSst ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ingtftus,  pa.par.  of  ingero: 
in-  =  in,  into,  audoero=to  carry.]  To  throw  into; 
to  place  in,  as  in  the  stomach. 

"  Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron,  inursted,  recelveth  in  the 
belly  of  the  osteridge  no  alteration." — Ill-own,::  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  111.,  ch.  xj(ii. 

In  ges   ta,  «.  pi.    [INGEST.] 

Phijsiol.:  Food. 

•In-gSst  -ion  (Ion  as  yun),  s.  [Lat.  ingestio, 
from  inmshis,  pa.  par.of  ingero.]  The actof  throw- 
ing or  placing  in,  as  food  in  the  stomach. 

Ing-ham  Ite§,«.pi.    [Seedef.] 

Eccles.:  A  small  religious  sect  founded  by  Benja- 
min lugham,  one  of  tlio  early  Methodists.  Separat- 
ing from  his  original  connection,  he  joined  the 
I'nited  Brethren,  but  soon  after  founded  asect.the 
doctrines  of  which  were  a  modification  of  those  of 
the  Glassitos  and  tho  Sandemanians. 

•In  glne  ,  s.  [Lat.  ingenium.]  Genius,  ingenuity, 
talent. 

"If  thy  master  ...  be  angry  with  thee.  I  shall 
suspect  his  itiulne  while  I  know  him  for  it." — Ben  Jonson: 
Every  JUun  in  his  Humor,  v.  1. 

•In-girt ,  a.  [ENGIRT.]  Surrounded,  inclosed, 
environed. 

"And  caused  the  lovely  nymph  to  fall  forlorn 
In  Din,  with  circumfluous  seas  tngtrt." 

Fenton:  Homer  Imitated. 

In  -gle  (!),«.  [Gael,  aingeal,  eingeal;  Corn,  en- 
J7i*=fire.] 

1.  A  fire,  a  blaze. 

2.  A  fireplace. 

ingle-nook,  s.    The  corner  by  the  fireside. 
"  By  the  ingle-nook    .    .    .    men  still  talked  of  elves 
and  goblins." — J.  8.  Brevier. 

ingle-side.  Ingle-cheek,  s.   The  fireside. 
"Everybody  tells  it,  as  we  were  doing,  their  ain  way 
by  the  ingle-side." — Scott;  (Juy  Mannertng. 

•In  -gle  (2),«.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  male  favorite  or  paramour. 

2.  A  sweetheart,  a  mistress,  an  engle. 
*In-gle,v.f.  [lNGi.E(2),«.]  To  coax,  to  wheedle. 

"  Kist  and  Ingled  on  thy  father's  knee." 

Donne:  Elegy  iv.;  The  Perfume. 

•In-glo  bate,  a.  [Lat.  in-=in,into, andg2o6afu^ 
=  fnrinei  I  into  a  ball  or  sphere ;  globus=&  ball,  a 
sphere.!  In  the  form  of  a  globe  or  sphere ;  applied 
to  nebulous  matter  collected  into  a  sphere  by  gravi- 
tation. 

•In-gl6be',  v.  t.  [Lat.  tn-=in,  into,  and  globus= 
a  ball,  a  sphere;  Fr.  englober. ]  To  make  a  globe 
of ;  to  form  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

"Toinglobe  or  incube  herself  among  the  presbyters." 
— Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Government,  bk.  L,  ch.  vi. 

In  glbr  I  OUB,  a.  [Fr.  inglorieux,  from  Latin 
ingloriosus,  from  inglorius  —  inglorious :  in-  — not, 
and  7/iii-Ki  gli  iry  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ingtorioto.] 

1.  Notglonous;  obscure;  unknown  ;  not  attended 
or  followed  by  glory,  honor,  fame,  or  celebrity. 

"  Borne  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest." 

Gray:  Elegy. 

2.  Disgraceful,  shameful,  ignominious. 

"That  strife 
Wa»  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire." 

Hilton:  1".  L.,  1.  624. 

In-glbr  I-pQs  1?,  ttdv.  [Eng.  inglorious;  -ly.] 
ID  an  inglorious  manner;  dishonorably ;  disgrace- 
fully ;  ignomiuioualy ;  obscurely. 

"  'Twere  better  in  soft  pleasure  and  repose 
Inglortously  our  peaceful  eyes  to  close." 

Denham:  Of  old  Age,  Iv. 

In-gl'dr  I  OUS  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  inpJorioiw;  -ness.} 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  inglorious. 

•In-glfit ,  t-.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng.  glut 
(q.  T.)7]  To  glut,  to  stuff,  to  cram. 

"Being  ones  inytuttcd  with  vanltie."  —  Aseham.  Sahole- 
majttrr.  hk.  i. 
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In-glu  -Vl-al,  a.  [INOLUVIES.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  iugluvies. 
In-glu  -vl  es,  K.    [Lnt.J 
Oniitli. :  A  rripp  or  partial  dilatation  of  thecesoph- 

Ilk'll*.      (Itirfn.) 

In  go  Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  English 
going  (q.  v.).J 

A..  Atitidj.:  Going  in,  entering,  as  into  an  office, 
possession,  Ac. ;  as,  an  ingoing  tenant. 

B.  An  subst. :  The  act  of  going  in  or  entering ;  en- 

tr.-inee. 

In  -got,  t.  [A.  S.  in-=in,  and  <70/oi  =  poured,  pa. 
par.  of  </eoYan  =  to  pour,  to  fuse  metals;  Kr,  lintjtit, 
from  Viniftitj  tho  article  being  incorporate<l  with 
the  substantive ;  Ger.  eingust,  from  geissen=to  pour, 
to  fuse.] 

1.  A  cast  mass  of  steel  from  the  crucible;  a  cast 
mass  of  gold  or  silver,  more  or  less  pure,  for  assay- 
ing ;  a  cast  block  of  gold,  silver,  or  a  properly  pro- 
portioned alloy  of  either,  for  coinage,  or  for  work- 
ing into  other  forms,  as  watch-cases,  ic.    The  crudo 
ingot  of  gold  or  silver,  after  becoming  assayed  and 
brought  to  the  standard  fineness,  is  cast  into  bars 
reaily  for  rolling,  if  for  coin.    Iron  is  cast  into  pigs, 
steel  into  ingots;  copper  at  one  stage  into  bricks, 
at  another  iutapiys;  tin  is  run  into  blacks:  silver 
from  the  subliming  furnace  is  in  porous  blocks, 
called  bricks. 

11  Some  gleam  like  silver,  gome  outshine 
Wrought  ingots  from  Besoara's  mine." 

air  W.  Janet    Hindu  Wife. 

2.  A  mold  in  which  metal  is  cast, 
ingot-mold,  8.    A  flask  in  which  metal  is  cast 

into  blocks.  The  ingot-mold  for  cast  steel  is  made 
of  cast-iron.  It  is  in  two  parts,  separating  longi- 
tndinally.and  united  for  use  by  collar-clamps  and 
wedges.  The  interior  of  the  mold  is  smoked  by  thn 
fumes  of  burning  pitch,  so  as  to  give  it  a  carbon- 
aceous coating  to  prevent  the  adherence  <;f  the  cast- 
steel  thereto.  The  ingot  is  turned  out  while  rodhot, 
and  is  rolled  into  the  shape  required. 

•In-grice',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  grace 
(q.  v.).J  To  introduce  or  receive  into  grace  or 
favor ;  to  ingratiate. 

"fngraeed  into  HO  high  a  favor  there." 

O.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph  Over  Death. 

•ln-gra  -Clous,  o.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
gracious  (q.  v.).]  Not  gracious ;  ungracious. 

"Tarquinius  the  Proud  and  his  ingracious  wife." — P. 
Holland.-  Lii-lut,  p.  41. 

In  graft ,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  ENGRAFT  (q.  v.) 
[GRAFTING.] 

*In-graft'-8r,  *In-graff"-3r,  ».   [Eng.  ingraft; 
-er.}    One  who  ingrafts  or  grafts. 
In  graft   ment,  s.    [ Eng.  t ngraft ;  -rnent.] 

1.  The  act  of  ingrafting  or  grafting. 

2.  That  which  is  ingrafted. 

In  grain  ,  v.  I.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  grain 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Literally: 

\.  To  dye  with  grain  or  kerraes. 

2.  To  dye  in  the  grain  or  raw  material  before  it  is 
manufactured. 

II*  Figuratively : 

1.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture;  to  imbao 
thoroughly;  to  impregnate;  to  saturate. 

"  Our  fields  ingrained  with  blood,  our  riven)  dy'd." 
Daniel,  Civil  HVir«,  bk.  ill. 

2.  To  work  into  the  mental  constitution,  so  as  to 
form  an  essential  element ;  to  inwork. 

In  grain  ,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  in-,  and  grain.] 

A.  At  iiiijirtn-i  : 
1.  Literally: 

1.  Dyed  with  grain  or  kermes. 

2.  Dyed  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture. 
II.  Fiij.:  Thoroughly  imbued  or  worked  in. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  yarn  or  fabric  dyed  with  fast 
colors  before  manufacture. 

Ingrain-carpet,  s.  'A  carpet  manufactured  from 
wooior  woolen  dyed  in  the  grain  (before  manufact- 
ure). These  carpets  are  known  as  two-ply  or  three- 
ply,  according  to  the  number  of  webs  of  which  the 
fabric  is  composed. 

Ingrain-carjiet  loom:  A  loom  in  which  two  or 
more  shuttles,  one  for  the  ground  and  tho  other  for 
tho  figure,  are  employed. 

•In-grip  -pie,  *ln  gra  pie,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in- 
(1),  and  Eng.  grapple  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  grapple,  to  seize  hold  of. 

"  Neither  ooald  free  themselves,  but  were  tngrapled  to- 
gether."— Puller:  Worthies;  Lincolnshire. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grapple,  to  wrestle. 

"  And  with  their  armed  pawn  i»fjrtij>i>lr>l  dreadfully." 
Drautun    Puluolbio*,  «.  12. 


ingredience 

In  gra  s  81  as,  ».  [Signor  Ingrassias,  an  Italian 
physician.] 

A  tint . :  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

U  Wings  of  Ingrassiai :: 

Anat.:  The  small  wings  (alee  minore«)  of  tho 
sphenoid  bone ;  their  extremities  nearly  touch  the 
great 


In  grate,  'In-grate',  a.  A  s.  [Lat.  ingratus, 
from  //i-  -not,  andoni/U8=agreoable,  grateful;  rr. 
ingrat;  Ital.  A  Sp.  inarato.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

•1.  Unpleasant  to  tho  senses ;  disagreeable. 
"The  causes  of  that  which  is  nnpleasing  or  fit(/rale  to 
the  hearing." — Bacon:  .Vat.  /?/«!. 
•2.  Ungrateful ;  not  having  feelings  of  gratitude. 
"Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived." 

Scott:  lard  of  the  Isles,  v.  2. 

*3.  Thankless,  unpleasant,  disagreeable. 
"A  very  Ingrate  and  unthankful  part."  —  North:  Ptu- 
tarcA,  p.  391. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  ungrateful  person. 

"  Ingratv,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  conld  have."  Xilton    P.  L.,  ill.  97. 

In  grate  -f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  grateful 
(q.  v.j.) 
*l.  Unpleasant  to  tho  senses. 

"  May  of  purest  spirits  be  fonnd 
No  ingrateful  food."  Hilton:  1'.  L.,  v.  407. 

2.  Ungrateful. 

"Ingrateful  savage,  and  Inhuman  creature!" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I'.,  ii.  2. 

In-grate -fnl-lyS  adr.  [Eng.  ingrateful;  -ly.}  In 
an  ungrateful  manner ;  ungratefully. 

'Ungratefully  contemning  all  we  have." — Bp.  Hall: 
Heaven  upon  Earth,  g  26. 

In-grate'-f  til-ness,  ».  [Eng.  ingrateful;  -ness.} 
Tlio  quality  or  state  of  being  lugratef ul ;  ungrate- 
fulness. 

"In  -grate-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  ingrate; -ly.}  Ungrate- 
fully. 

In-gra'-tl  ate  (tl  as  shl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  «n-=in, 
into,  and  vra<iu=favor,  grace;  Sp.  engraciar;  Ital. 
inoraziore.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  put  or  bring  into  favor;  to  commend,  insin- 
uate, or  introduce  to  the  goodwill,  confidence,  or 
favor  of  another;  used  only  refloxively,  with  the 
prep,  icith  before  tho  person  whose  favor  is  sought 
or  gained. 

"LyBimachus  ingratiated  himself  both  irilh  Philip  and 
his  pupil."— AcUliton.  Spectator,  No.  837. 

•2.  To  commend ;  to  render  easy  or  pleasant. 
"What   difficulty   would    it  [the  love   of   Christ]  not 
ingratiate  to  us?" — Hammond:   Works,  Iv.  864. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  gain  favor ;  to  become  friendly  or 
agreeable. 

"  They  took  that  proposition  as  an  artifice.  tofn0rii/n>l- 
with  the  States  beyond  the  rest  of  their  allies."— Mr  If. 
Temple:  Memotrsfrom  1672  to  1679. 

In-gr&t'-I-tUde,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ingratitudo= 
unthankfulness,  from  ingratus  =  unpleasant,  un- 
thankful; Sp.  ingratitua;  Ital.  iniirntitudiin'.} 
Want  of  gratitude  for  kindness  or  favors  received 
or  done ;  insensibility  to  favors  or  kindness ;  retribu- 
tion of  evil  for  good ;  unthankfuluess. 

"To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds.'* 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistrs,  276. 

•In-jgra-tn  -I-tf,  ».  [Lat.  inorafu(»)  =  ungrate- 
f ul ;  Eug.  suff.  -ity.}  Ingratitude.  (Davies:  A/icrro- 
cosmos,  p.  19.) 

•in-grave  (1),  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  ENGRAVE 
(1&2)  (q.v.). 

•In  griv  I  date,  r.  t.  [Lat.  ingratiida/t«,  pa. 
par.  of  ingravido;  in-  i  intens.),  and  gravido  —  to- 
mako  heavy,  to  impregnate ;  0ravidu£=hoavy.]  To 
impregnate,  to  make  pregnant. 

"They  may  be  so  pregnant  and  ingrtiridated  with  lust- 
ful thoughts."— duller.  Holy  Stale,  p.  88. 

•In-griv-I-da'-tion, «.  [INORAVIDATE.]  Tin  :i,-t 
»f  ingravidatingor  impregnating;  tho  state  of  being 
ingravidated  or  made  pregnant. 

•In-great  ,  r.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (intons.),  and  English 
•  ir,  nt  Iq.v.).]  To  make  groat,  to  magnify,  t<>  enlarge, 
t->  exalt. 

"  Others,  to  ingreat  themselves,  might  strain  more  than 
the  strong  will  bear." — Abp.  Abbot:  speech  on  Kushirorth's 
•  456. 

•In  gr6  -dl-f>n9e,  *In-gr6  -dl  en~9y,  «.  [Latin 
ingredient,  pr.  par.  of  ingredior.} 

1.  Entrance;  walking  in. 

"  The  temple  they  i^rfnme  with  frankencense 
Thus  praying  Hii«lly  at  irtgrfdirm-r." 

fleam:  Virgil.     (Xares.) 

2.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  ingredient. 

"  It  should  be  upon  the  account  of  its  tngredltncy,  and 
not  of  its  use."— Uoylr  Works,  I.  616. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wou;     wBrlt,     whfl.     »6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    vnlte,     cur,     rflle.    fflll;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ca  = «;     ey  =  *.      qu  =  Inrv 


ingredient 

In-grS '-dl  0nt,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ingredient, 
pr.  par.  of  iu<irt'<ii<ir  —  ^*  eiit^r  upon,  to  begin  :  in-= 
in,  into,  anil  gr/idior=to  walk,  to  KO.  The.  word  i- 
explained  in  tin-  (Jlossary  to  Philemon  Holland's 
translation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.,  A.  I>.  1601,  as  if 
tlieu  of  recent  introduction  into  English.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  That  which  outers  into  a  compound  as  an  ele- 
ment, or  is  a  component  part  of  any  compound  or 
mixture;  an  element. 

"  The  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  tin  ingredient  in  the  compound  man." 

t'<nrt>er:  Task,  iv.  782. 

*2.  A  person  going  in  or  entering.  (Adams:  Works, 

i.  .V.I.  i 

*B.  As  adj.:  Forming  an  ingredient  or  component 
part  in  a  compound  or  mixture. 

"The  first,  or  Hebrew  tongue,  which  seems  to  be  ingre- 
dient into  HO  iijiniy  languages." — Browne:  Miscellanies, 
tract  viii. 

In    gress,  s.    [Lat.  ingresous,  from  ingredior=to 
go  or  walk  in ;  Sp.  ingreso;  Ital.  ingresso.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  going  in  ;  entrance. 
"On  pain  of  death,  my  lord,  am  I  commanded 

To  stop  all  ingress  to  the  palace." 

Coleridge:  Zapolya,  i. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entrance ;  moans  of  enter- 
ing. 

II.  Aetron. :  The  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  in  eclipses;  the  entrance  of 
the  sun  into  a  sign,  &c. 

"In-grSss  ,  v.  i.  [IxGKEss, «.]  To  go  in  or  enter. 
(Annandale.) 

*In  gres  si6n  (sion  as  shin),  s.  [Lat.  ingressio, 
from  ingressUK,  pa.  par.  of  ingredior;  Fr.  Ingres- 
sioti.1  The  act  of  entering ;  entrance,  ingress. 

"Mercury  .  .  .  may  happily  have  a  more  powerful 
inoresttion  into  gold  than  any  other  body  whatever." — 
Digby:  Of  Hollies,  ch.  XV. 

*In-grleve',  v.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (intons.),  and  Eng. 
grieve  (q.  v.J.J  To  make  more  grievous ;  to  aggra- 
vate.. 

In-groove',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  groove 
(q.  v.J.J  To  groove  in  ;  to  fix  or  join,  as  in  a  groove. 

In-gross  ,  t>.  t.    [ENGROSS.] 

In  -gr6w-IAg.  «.  [Prof,  in-,  and  Eng.  growing.] 
The.  growing  inward. 

*    Ittijnttriity  of  the  nails: 

Pathol.:  A  painful  condition  in  which  the  side  of 
the  nail  is  pressed  into  the  flesh  of  the  great  toe  at  its 
margin.  The  cliicf  cause  is  ill-fitting  shoes.  Called 
alsoOuyxis  (q.  v.). 

"In-gull'-ty',  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  guilty 
(q.  v.)7l  Not  guilty ;  innocent,  guiltless. 

"Not  ingnilty  of  any  indignity  that  he  hath  put  upon 
his  favorite." — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt;  Hainan  Hanged. 

In  -guln-al  (u  as  w),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inguin- 
alis,  from  in'iuen  (genit.  inguinis^the  groin.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  groin. 

"The  plague  seems  to  be  a  particular  disease,  charac- 
terised with  eruptions  in  buboes;  by  the  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  axillary,  inguinal,  and  other 
glands." — Arlnitlni"f. 

In-gulf ,  'In-gulph  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.yu//(q.  v.).J 

1.  To  swallow  up,  as  in  a  gulf  or  whirlpool;  to 
overwhelm  by  swallowing. 

"Thence,  in  the  porous  earth 
Long  while  ingulnhed" 

Mason:  English  Garden,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  cast,  as  into  a  gulf. 

"If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prevail  or  not, 
we  /nyiitf/ourselvesiiuo  assured  danger." — llaywara. 

In-gulf -mSnl,  s.  [Eng.  ingulf;  -men/.]  The 
actor  iugultlug;  the  state  of  being  ingulfed. 

In  gur  -gl  tate,  v.  t.  &i.  [Lat,  i ngurgitatus,  pa. 
fur.ottngurgito:  m-=in,  into,  and  gurges  (genit. 
JWTyiW»)= the  throat;  Fr.  ingurgiter;  Sp.  ingurgi- 
\ar;  Ital.  inyuryitare.] 

A.  Transit! ft- : 

1.  To  swallow  down  greedily ;  to  devour  greedily. 

2.  To  plunge  into ;  to  ingulf. 

"Let  him  ingurgitate  himself  never  so  deep." — 
Fothi-rl'tt:  AttK'uKiuxtix,  p.  206. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  eat  greedily ;  to  devour,  to  gorge. 
"To  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all   measure,  as  many 

doe." — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  235. 

In-gur-gl-ta  -tion,  *ln-gour  gy  ta-tion,  subst. 
[Lat.  iii'inritittttio,  from  ingnrgitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inyurgito;  YT.inyuryitation.^  The  act  of  swallow- 
ing or  devouring  greedily  or  in  great  quantities. 

"Too  much  abstinence  turns  vice,  and  too  much  ingitr- 
(jittition  is  one  of  the  seven." — Bishop  Hall:  Of  Contenta- 
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In-gust  -a-ble,  Mn-gust-  1-ble,  a.  [  Prof,  in  -  (:>) . 
and  Bog.  fftatable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being 
tasted ;  not  perceptible  to  the  taste. 

"The  body  of  the  element  in  ingustable,  void  of  all 
sapidity." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

*In-hab '-lie,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inhabilis,  from 
in-=not,  and  habil is = skillful;  Sp.  inhabit;  Ital. 
ina&i/e.] 

1.  Not  apt,  fit,  or  suited ;  unfit,  inconvenient. 

2.  Unskilled,  unqualified. 

•In-ha-bll'-I-ty1,  ».  [Fr.,  inhabilitf,  from  inha- 
bile.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inliabile  ;  unfit- 
ness,  unaptness,  uuskillfulness,  inaoility.  (Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1.) 

In-hab'-It,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  inhabiter,  from  Latin  tn- 
habito;  from  in-=in,  and  nufci<o=to  dwell,  a  fre- 
quent, from  Aa6eo=to  have.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  live  or  dwell  in ;  to  occupy  as  a 
place  of  settled  residence. 

"The  Aborigines,  who  at  that  time  inhabited  those 
parts."— P.  Holland:  Ltrlus,  p.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  live,  to  dwell,  to  reside,  to  abide. 

"Who  built  it,  who  inhabits  there?" 

Coieper:  Olney  Hymns,  xiv. 

*In-hab  -It,  »ln-hab-lte,  a.  [INHABIT,  «.]  In- 
habited. 

"Sith  first  inhablte  waa  the  I  mid." 

Chaucer:  Dreamt. 

In  nab -Ifr-a-ble   (1),  a.    [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Bug. 
abitable  (q.  v.)  n    "-'•  •—«-*-«-  -  "--- 
inhabited  or  liv 


habitable  (q.  y.).T   Not  habitable;  that  cannot  fie 
"ived  in. 
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"  Some  inhabitable  place 

Where  the  hot  sun  and  slime  breed  naught  bat  mon- 
sters." Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  V.  8. 

In-nib  -It-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inhabit- 
abilis,  from  inna6ifo=to  inhabit.]  Capable  of  being 
inhabited ;  fit  for  inhabitation  ;  habitable. 

"All  which  live 
In  the  inhabitable  world." 

Donne:  Lamentations. 

In-hab  -It-ance,  In-hab  -It-an-gy,  ».   [English 
inhabitan(t) :  -ce;  -c».] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  inhabitant ; 

Sermanpnt  residence  in  a  town,  city,  or  parish :  the 
omiciliation  which  the  law  requires  to  make  a 
pauper  entitled  to  relief  from  the    parish,  town, 
city,  &c.,  in  which  he  lives ;  habitancy. 
*2.  Habitation,  dwelling. 

"  Nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  hunger; 
No  promise  of  inhabitance." 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  1. 

3.  Inhabitation;  the  state  of  being  inhabited. 
"So  the  ruins  yet  resting  in  the  wild  moors  testify  a 
former  inhabitance.'1 — Carcw:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

In-hab  -It-ant,  »in-hab-yt-an,  *in-hab-yt- 
aunt,  8.  [Lat.  inhabitants,  pr.  par.  of  inhabito—in 
inhabit.]  One  who  dwells,  lives,  or  resides  perma- 
nently in  a  place ;  one  who  has  a  fixed  residence  in 
any  place,  as  distinguished  from  an  occasional  vis- 
itor or  lodger. 

"Mischief,  that  black  inhabitant  of  hell." 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  ii. 

*In-hab  -I-tate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  inhahitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inhabito=to  inhabit.]  To  inhabit,  to  dwell  in. 

"Of  all  the  people  which  inhabitate  Asia."— P.  Holland: 
Lii-ius,  p.  S92. 

In  hab-I-ta  -tlon,  *in  hab-y-ta-cy-on,«.  [Lat. 
inhabitatio,]  [INHABIT.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inhabiting ;  the  stato  of 
being  inhabited. 

*2.  A  habitation,  a  dwelling,  a  residence,  an  abode. 

*3.  A  quantity  or  number  of  inhabitants ;  popula- 
tion. 

"  We  shall  rather  admire  how  the  earth  contained  its 
inhabitants  than  doubt  its  inhabitation." — Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

*In-hab'-I-ta-tIve,  a.  [Lat.  inhabitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inhabito;  Eng.  adj.  suif.  -ive.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  inhabitation. 

In  hab  -I-ta-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inhabitative ; 
•nest.] 

Phrenol.:  The  organ  which  is  said  to  prompt  men 
to  inhabit  particular  spots  in  preference  to  others, 
thus  imbuing  them  with  love  of  home.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  center  part  of  the  back  of  the  head, 
having  around  it  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation, 
Adhesiveness,  and  Philoprogenitiveness.  Called  by 
Combe  Conceutrativeness. 

*In-hab'-It-e<l,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat.  habito 
=  to  inhabit.]  Not  inhabited;  uninhabited. 

"Others,  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knights,  have 
frequented  desarts  and  inhabited  provinces." — Brnitti- 
vaite:  Survey  of  Histories.  (1614.) 

*In-hab -It-fr,  s.  [Eng.  inhabit ;  -er.J  One  who 
inhabit.-,  an  inhabitant,  a  dweller,  a  resident. 


inherent 

•In-hab  -I-trSgB,  "In-nab-l-tresse, «.   [Ei 

habiter;  -ess.]    A  female  wiio  inhabits,  a  fuuiuU-  in- 
habitant. 

"An  inhakltmte 
On  this  thy  wood-crowned  hill." 

'  'm//mi i,i.  llymite  to  TVnuf. 

«ln-hal  -ant,  *ln  hal  ent,  a.   [Latin  «„/, 

pr.  par.  of  inha(o=to  inhale  (q.  v.).J  That  inhales- 
inhaling. 

In-hal-a  -tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inhalatia,  pa. 
par.  of  inhajo.l 

1.  The  act  of  inhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  inhaled. 

II  For  therapeutical  purposes  there  aro  iodine 
turpentine,  and  creosote,  hydrocyanic  and  other  in- 
halations. 

In  hale  ,  r.  t.  [Latin  inhalo,  from  in-=in  into 
and  Aa/o=to  breathe.]  To  draw  into  the  lungs  •  to 
inspire ;  to  suck  in. 

"That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling  and  again 
liespiring  freely  the  fresh  air." 

Cmcper:  Task,  i.  187. 
In-hal  -Si,  s.    [Eng.  inhal(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  inhales. 

II.  Tech.:  An  apparatus  to  filter  and  warm  the 
air  respired  by  persons  with  delicate  lungs,  or  by 
those  subjected  to  a  deleterious  atmosphere. 

_(1)  For  consumptives  it  consists  of  a  replicated 
wire-gauze  tissue ;  a  respirator. 

(2)  For  cutlers  and  others  subjected  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  iron  dust,  it  is  a  magnetic  tissue  which 
arrests  the  dust. 

(3)  An    instrument    for    inhaling   or   inwardly 
applying  medicated  vapors  or  anaesthetic  agents. 

(4)  An  apparatus  to  enable  a  fireman,  miner,  or 
diver  to  work  in  a  poisonous  or  heated  atmosphere, 
or  in  water,  carrying  with  him  a  supply  of  vital 
air.    [FILTER,  «.,  3.] 

*In-han$e',  v.  t.   [ENHANCE.] 

.  *In-har  m5n  -Ic,  *ln-nar  m8n  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  harmonic,  harmaniral  (q.  v.).] 
Not  harmonic,  not  harmonious,  discordant. 

II  Inharmonic  relation: 

Music:  That  in  which  a  discordant  sound  is  in- 
troduced. 

In-har-m6  -nl-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug. 
harmonious  (q.  v.);  Fr.  inharmonieux.]  Not  har- 
monious; discordant,  unmusical. 

"His  own  verses  inharmonious  flow." 

Francis:  Horace;  Satires,  bk.  i.,  x. 

*In-har-m6  -nl  oSs-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  inharmo- 
ntotw  '  -ly.\  In  an  inharmoniousordiscordant  man- 
ner ;  discordantly,  without  harmony. 

In-har  m6 -nl-ofis-nSsB,  «.  [Eng.  inharmo- 
nious ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inhar- 
monious ;  want  or  absence  of  harmony ;  discord. 

"  Shocked  at  the  tnharmoniotisness  of  a  verse." — Search- 
Light  ufXature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  oh.  liii. 

*In-har'-m6n-f ,  s.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  har- 
mony (q.  v.);  Fr.  iitharmonif.]  Want  or  absence 
of  harmony ;  discord. 

In  haul,  In'-haul-Sr,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
haul,  hauler  (q.  v.).] 

Naut.:  A  rope  or  purchase  for  rigging-in  the  jib- 
boom,  studding-sail-boom,  or  other  spar. 

»In-haunt ,  f.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  haunt,  v.]  To 
frequent,  to  keep  near. 

*In-haust ,  v.  /.  [  Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  haust,  a. 
(q.  v.).]  To  drink  eagerly. 

"He  was  inhausting  his  smoking  tea,  which  went  roll- 
ing and  gurgling  down  his  throat."— Thackeray:  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  zxil. 

In-he're',  v.i.     [Lat.  inhcereo=to  stick  fast  in: 
in-  =in,  and  noereo=to  stick.]     To  exist  or  be  fixed 
permanently  and  strongly  in  ;  to  be  permanentlv  in- 
corporated in;  to  belong,  ai  an  attribute  or  quality; 
to  be  innate,  inborn,  or  inbred ;  to  bo  inherent . 
"For,  nor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things 
Extreme  and  scattering  bright,  can  love  inhere." 

I'oitne:  Aire  and  Angels. 

In  her  -ence,  In  he'r  -en-??,  s.  [Fr.  inference; 
Sp.  inherencia,  from  Lat.  inlicerens.  pr.  par.  of  in- 
hcereo=to  inhere  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  stato  ol 
being  inherent ;  the  state  of  inhering. 

In  her  ent,  a.  [Lat.  inhcerens,  pr.  par.  of  i)i- 
ha>reo= to  inhere  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  inherent;  Sp.  inherente; 
Ital.  incrrnttA 

1.  Sticking  fast  in  or  to;  not  to  be  removed ;  in- 
separable. 

"  By  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness." 

8hak?*i>.:  rv,rm/'7»i'/.«,  iii.  2. 

2.  Naturally  conjoined  or  attached;  innate,   in- 
born. 

"Those  vices  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all 
coalitions." — Xacaulay. 


bull,     b6y;     pfiilt,    J6wl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,      shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     t&is;     sin,     a§;     expect,      Xenophon,     e?lst.    pu  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


inherently 

'  i  -ihrrt'nt  denote-  a  permanent  finality  or  prop- 
erty, M  opposed  to  that  which  ifl  advent  it  ions  ami 
transitory.  In  liri'i  I  denotes  that  property  which  is 
iliTivt-il  principally  from  habit  or  by  a  gradual 
opposed  to  tin'  one  acquired  by  actual 
efforts.  /nfarrn  denotes  that  which  is  purely  natural. 


[ 
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Iniairn  and  in  milt  are  precisely  the  same  in  mean- 
inc.  yet  they  differ  BomewEat  in  application. 
•ry  and  the  irrave  style  hare  adopted  inborn; 
phUosopbv  has  adopted  innate.  (Crabb:  Emj. 
Simon.) 

In  her  ent  If,  adv.  [Eng.  inherent;  -ly.\  In 
an  inherent  manner;  by  inberenn  . 

In-hSr  It,  'in  her-yt,  «in-her  yte,  r.  f.  &  i. 
O.  Fr.  enhfritcr,  from  Lat.  /»<er«/iro=to  inherit, 
rom  hieres  (genit.  hiri-/<li*>—&n  heir;  Sp.  heredar; 
I'uri.  herdar;  Ital.  eredare.J 

A.  Trantitice: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  game  sense  as  II. 

2.  To  receive  or  derive  from  a  progenitor  or  an- 
ce-tor  as  part  of  one's  nature,  either  physical  or 
mental. 

41  Her  disposition  "he  tnheritt." 

Xkalirt,,.:  All'*  Well  that  Bndt  Well.  I.  1. 

3.  To  possess  ;  to  enjoy  ;  to  receive  as  a  possession 
by  gift  or  divine  appropriation  ;  to  own. 

"  What  >hall  I  do,  that  I  may  Inherit  eternal  life?"— 
Halt/it*  i.  17. 

4.  To  receive  ;  to  take  in. 

"A  grave 
Whoa*  hollow  womb  Inherit*  nought  but  bones." 

Shakttp.:  Kirhant  II..  11.  1. 

IS.  To  contain  ;  to  hold. 

6.  To  put  in  possession  ;  to  seize.  (Followed  by 
of.) 

"  It  must  b«  great  that  can  inherit  us 
Bo  much  a»o/a  thought  of  111  in  him." 

Sltakesp.:  Richard  II..  i.  I. 

II.  Law:  To  take  by  descent  from  an  ancestor;  to 
take  by  succession  as  the  representative  of  a  former 
possessor;  to  receive  as  a  right  or  title  descendible 
by  law  from  an  ancestor  at  his  death. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  take,  receive,  or  have  as  an  in- 
heritance, possession,  or  property  ;  to  take  or  come 
into  possession  as  an  heir;  to  bo  an  heir.    (Some- 
times followed  by  to  or  in.) 

"Thou  ahalt  not  inhrrlt  in  our  father's  honae."  —  Judaea 
•LI 

•In-h8r  It  a  bil  -I-tf,  ».  [English  inheritable; 
-it;/.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inheritable  or 
descendible  to  heirs. 

In  her    It  a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  inherit;  -able  .] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inherited;  descendible  from 
the  ancestor  to  the  neir  by  course  of  law  ;  trans- 
missible as  an  inheritance. 

"  When  it  became  Inheritable,  the  inheritance  was  long 
indefeasible."—  Blackttane:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  a  parent  or 
ancestor  to  a    child;     as,    inheritable  virtues   or 
vices. 

8.  Capable  of  or  qualified  for  inheriting  or  receiv- 
ing by  descent. 

"Lest  the  ladies  privily  ehnnld  counterfeit  the  inherit- 
able m."—Seiaen.  Illutl.  to  Drafttm't  Polyolbion,  g  17. 

*In-h8r  It  »-bljf.  «<lr.  [English  inheritable); 
-It/.]  By  way  of  inheritance;  so  as  to  be  inherit- 
able or  transmissible  as  an  inheritance. 

In  h8r  It  a.nce,  *ln  hear  It  ance,  «ln  her  it- 
aunce,  «.  [Eng.  inherit;  -ance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lnnijnage: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inheriting  or  receiving  an 
estate  as  h-'ir  tn  anot  her. 

2.  That  which  is  inheritable;  that  which  maybe 
inherited  or  transmitted  liy  succession  from  an  an- 
cestor to  his  heir. 

3.  A  possession  received  or  acquired  by  gift  or  of 
grace  or  favor  ;  a  permanent  or  valuable  i  .....  .-—ion, 

received  or  enjoyed  by  divine  favor  or  appropria- 
tion. 

"  When  the  son  die*,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter." 

shukenp.:  Henry  V.,  1.  2. 

4.  Possession,  acquisition,  ownership. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Riot.:    Darwin   considers    the  inheritance    of 
every  character  to  bn  the  rule,  and  non-inheritance 
t  he  anomaly.      l'>  lend   to  appear   in  the 
offspring  at  a  corresponding  ago  to  that  at  which 
they  arose  in  the  jia  rent,  if  not  earlier.   Onij«i*P'i;'r 
ing  in  a  particular  Hex  is  often  transmit!  si  i.,  that 
sex  only.     Sometimes   there  is  a  reversion  tu  the 
characteristics  of  a  remote  ancestor. 

2.  Kii'i.  Lair:  A   perpetual  or  continuing  right  to 
an  estate  invested  in  a  person  and  his  ln-irs.    There 
are  nine  "canons  of  inheritance  :''  throe  may  be 
quoted:  (1)   That   inheritance   shall,  in    the  first 
place,  descend  to  the  iasno  of  the  last  purchaser  in 
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infinitum ;  (2)  that  the  male  issue  shall  be  art- 
milled  tx-foro  the  female;  (:i)  that  when-  two  or 
more  of  the  male  sex  are  in  equal  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity to  the  purchaser,  the  eldest  only  shall 
inherit,  but  the  females  all  together.  (Wharton.) 

•In-llSr  -I-tant,  a.  [Eug.  inhrrit;  -ant.]  Inher- 
ent. 

"Inherltanl  in  the  Divine  nature."— Breton:  DivtneCon- 
tiderattont,  p.  8. 

In-hSr -It-8r,  «.  [Eng.  inherit;  -or.l  One  who 
inherits  ;  an  heir ;  one  who  receives  or  is  entitled  to 
receive  by  inheritance. 

"  The  freed  Inhtritort  of  hell."— Buron:  The  Olaour. 

In-her  -I-trSss,  *In-h8r  -I-trix,  ».  .[English  in- 
herit;  -re*8,  -rt>.]  A  female  who  inherits;  an  heir- 
•  •  -  - . 

"To  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Halique  land." 

Shakeip..-  llrnrt  r.,  i.  2. 

•In-hSr  I  trice,  t.  [Eng.  inheritor) ;  -rice= 
-rix.]  An  inheritress,  an  heiress* 

•In-h8rse  ,  *In-h8arse  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and 
Eng.  hrr*e.  hearte  (q.  v.).]  To  put  in  a  hearse;  to 
inclose  as  in  a  coffin. 

"See,  where  he  lies  inherited  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nureerof  his  harms." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  I"/.,  Pt.  I.,  Iv.  7. 

In-he  slon,  *.  [Lat.  inhcetio,  from  inlni'»um, 
snp.  of  inlurrro  =  to  stick,  to  inhere.]  The  state  of 
being  inherent  in ;  inherence. 

"The  notion  of  a  subject  of  litktlton."—  field.  lnte.ll. 
Ptneer*,  Ess.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

•In    hi  ate,   r.  t.    [Lat.  inhiatum,  sup.  of  inhio 

<"  open  the  mouth,  to  gape:  in-  (intens.),  and 
hio=to  gape.l  To  gape  upon,  to  desire  eagerly. 
(Becon :  Workt,  i. :».  i 

•In-W-i  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  inhiatio,  from  inhintnm, 
sup.  of  iii/iiu. J  [INBIATE.  J  A  gaping  after,  eager 
desire. 

"  An  ttikiailon  after  obscene  lusta."— lip.  Hall:  Honor 
of  Married  derail,  bk.  i.,  %  4. 

In-hib  -It,  *ln-hyb-yte.  r.  t.  [Lat.  inhibit u*.  pa. 
par.  of  inhibeo—to  have  in  hand,  to  check:  tn-=in, 
and  /K///'"  to  have;  Sp.  &  Port,  inhibir;  Fr.  in- 
hiber.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  restrain,  to  hinder,  to  repress,  to  check. 

"  The  stars  and  planets  being  whirled  abont  with  great 
velocity,  would  suddenly,  did  nothing  inhibit  it,  be  shat- 
tered in  pieces." — AViy .  On  the.  Creatiun.' 

2.  To  prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

"Burial  may  not  be  Inhibited  or  denied  to  any  one." — 
Ayltffe:  I'areryo*. 

II.  Ecclei.  Laic:  To  forbid  or  prohibit  from  exer- 
cising the  office  of  a  priest. 

In-hib -U-er, «.   [Eng.  inhibit;  -tr.]   . 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  inhibits. 

2.  Scot*  Law:  One  who  takes  out  an  inhibition, 
as  against  a  wife  or  debtor. 

In  hi  bl  tlon,  *ln-hM>i  cl  on,  «.  [Lat.  ink!- 
liitin,  from  inhibitus,  pa.  par.  of  inhibeo;  Fr.  inhi- 
Ititinn;  Sp.  iiihibicion  ^  Ital.  inibizi'on*.  J  The  act 
of  inhibiting  or  prohihitiiiK ;  embargo ;  prohibition, 
the  state  of  Doing  inhibited. 

"Lay  a  negative  bar  and  tnhlbittnn  npon  that  which  la 
•greed  toby  awhole  parliament."—  Milton:  Efkttnocltuteg. 

In-hib  It  5r  f,  a.  [Low  Lat.  inhibitoriut,  from 
Lat.  inhihitwt,  pa.  liar,  of  inhibio;  Fr.  inhibitpire; 
Hp.  inkitntnrin;  Ital.  inihitorio.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  inhibition;  prohibitory. 

•in  hllde,  v.  t.  [Prvl.  in-  (1),  and  A.  S.  hyldan= 
to  pour.  J  To  pour  in  or  into. 

In  hive  ,  r.  I.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  Aim  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  in  or  into  a  hive  ;  to  hive. 

•In-h61d  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (IK  and  Eng.  hold  (q.  v.).] 
To  hold  in  or  within  ;  to  contain,  to  have  inherent. 

" It  is  dlnpnted,  whether  this  light  fir-i  created  be  the 
same  which  the  sun  inhvlilrth  and  caMteth  forth,  or 
whether  it  had  continuance  any  Inngnr  than  till  the  nun's 
creation."— Kaleiuh:  Hitlurt  ../  Ihr  H.,rl,l,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i., 
8'- 

•In-h61d  «r,«.  [Eng.  inhold;  -.r.]  An  inhab- 
itant. 

"  And  every  part's  fwaoM^rs  to  convert." 

«««•.-  f.  V.,  VII.  rii.  17. 

•In  hoflp  ,  r.  t.  (Pref.  in-. and  Eng.  fcoop  (q.  v.).] 
To  inclose  in  a  hoop ;  tocoiifiui*  in  any  place. 

"His  quails  ever 
Beat  mine  I'M  V*./.M  at  odds." 

8hake»p.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  8. 

In  hos  pit  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  Span,  inhotpedable ; 
Ital.  i it'Htliiliiti  .  ] 

1.  Not  lio.-pitaMe  ;  not  willing  or  inclined  to  show 
liospitality  to  strangers;  unwilling'  to  entertain 
guests,  or  entertaining  them  reluctantly. 

"He  found  the  Inhabitants  of  a  little  village  so  fnAos- 
pltable."—Hp.  Tailor:  Ureat  Jtcrm/ilor,  pt.  lii.,  B  1* 


inimicitious 

2.  Affording  no  convenience,  subsistence,  orsliel- 
ter  to  stranger-. 

"  Dreary  and  inho>i>ilal>le  wastes."—  Wair,  vol.  v.,  ser.  L 
In  h5s  -plt-a  bl«  nSss,  «.    [Eng.  inhotpitahk; 
•net*.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  inhospitable  ; 
inhn  -pitality. 

"The  Inhonpltableiutt  of  the  place."—  Evelyn:  Memotn, 
vol.  i.  (1M1). 

In-h&B  -pit-»-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  inhospitab(le)  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  inhospitable  manner;  without  hospi- 
tality. 

"  For  what  you  call  tnhntpitalilu  drear, 
To  me  with  beauty  and  delight  appear." 

Franctt:  Horace;  Epiftleg,  i.  xiv. 

•In-h6used  ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1)  ;  Eng.  hov»(e)  ;  and 
Buff.  -«d.]  Housed.  («.  Markham:8ir  R.  Grinuile, 
p.  51.) 

In  hu  man,  *in  hu-mane,  *ln-hu-maine,  a. 
fFr.  inhumain,  from  Lat.  inhumanus,  from  in-=not, 
and  AumantM=human,  gentle;  Sp.  inhumano;  Ital. 
inumano.] 

1.  Not  human  or  humane;  destitnte  of  a  feeling 
of  kindness  or  tenderness  toward  one's  fellow-creat- 
ures. barbarous,  cruel,  savage,  unfeeling. 

"  What  wretch  inhumane,  or  what  wilder  blood." 
Browne:  Uritannia'f  Pastoral*,  bk.  11.,  a.  I. 

2.  Characterized   or   marked    by    inhumanity  or 
cruelty. 

"The  crneltie  of  the  Frenchemen  and  of  their  in/iu- 
imiin.  deulyng  with  them."—  Hall:  Uenrn  VIII.  (an.  IS). 

In  hv-rnin'-l-ty,  «.    [Fr.  inhumanM.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inhuman  ;  cruelty, 
barbarity,  savageness. 

"All  kind  of  subtllty  and  violence  and  inhumanity  was 
employed  to  overturn  It."—  Jortin:  Christian  Heliaiun, 
dis.  3. 

•2.  An  inhuman  act  or  person. 

"If  such  inhnmanitie*  actually  have  been  born,  it  10 
certain  that  they  may  be  born."  —  South,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  9. 

In-hu  -man-l?,  *in  hu-mane-ly,  adr.  [Eng. 
inhuman;  -ly.]  In  an  inhuman,  cruel,  or  barbarous 
manner;  cruefly;  barbarously. 

"Alexander  hnd  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered  one 
of  his  bent  friends."—  Burke:  Vtnd.  of  Hat.  Soc. 

In  hum  ate,  r.  f.  [Lat.  inhumatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inhumo:  in-  =  in,  and  A»nn>=to  bury;  humiM=tho 
ground.]  To  bury,  to  inter. 

In  hu-ma'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  inhumatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inhumo.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  burying  or  interring; 
burial  ;  interment. 

"In  some  localities  cremation  prevailed,  though  inftu- 
mation  was  the  general  custom."  —  OrecntBell:  BHttth  Bar- 
row*, p.  2L 

2.  Chem.:   The  act  of  burying  vessels  in  warm 
earth,  or  anything  similar,  that  their  contents  may 
bo  exposed  to  a  steady  degree  of  moderate  heat. 

In  Hume  ,  v.  t.   [Fr.  inftumer,  from  Lat.  inhumo.'} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  bury;  to  inter;  to  deposit  in 
the  earth,  as  a  corpse. 

"  Buried  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 
For  thousand*  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  nhore." 
Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

2.  Chem.  :  To  bnry  a  vessel  in  warm  earth,  so  as  to 
heat  its  contents  moderately  and  equally.    [INHTJ- 
MATION.] 

•In  hurl',  v.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  hurl,  v.] 
To  drive  or  cast  in.  (tftunyhurst:  Virgil;  sEntid 


In'-I-ft,,  8.    [The  native  Bolivian  name.] 
Zofil.:  A  genus  of  Delphinidsd  (Dolphins).    7nia 
linlirientis  inhabits    the  rivers  of  Holivia,  Ac.,  in 
some  cases  two  thousan<l  miles  from  the  sea.    The 
male  is  fourteen  feet  long,  the  female  but  seven. 

In'-I-al,  a.  [IsiON-.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
inion  or  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

•In  Invaft  In-a  Die,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
imaginable  (q.  v.).]  Unimaginable;  inconceivable. 

In-Irn'-le-al,  a.  [Lat.  inimicalii,  from  inimicu* 
—  hostile:  in-=not,  and  «micu«=friendly.] 

1.  Having  the  temper  or  disposition  of  an  enemy; 
hostile. 

2.  Adverse  ;  hurtful  ;  harmful;  injurious. 
"Association*  in  defence  of  the  existing  power  of  the 

sovereign,  are  not,  in  their  spirit,  inimical  tu  the  consti- 
tution.''— firund;  Eftay  on  Political  AfeoctatioM.    (1796.) 

The 
uu- 
eu. 

In  Im  Ic  al  -lf,i,dr.  [Eng.  inimical;  -ty.]  Ina 
host  ile  or  unfriendly  manner. 

'In  Im  I-cI  -tlous,  adj.  [iNiMir.vi..]  Inimical; 
hostile.  (Sterne  :  Letter  to  H'urlnirtun,  17i«i.  I 


.  . 

•In  Im  I  cilMff.  «.  [Eng.  inimicn;;  •««.] 
quality  or  state  of  being  iniiniral  ;  hostility; 
friondlineu. 


fate,     fat,    Tare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pit, 
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inimicous 

•In  Im  -I  cous,  n.  (Latin  iniiniciu.]  Hostile; 
unfriendly:  hurtful. 

"  It  in  him!  of  digestion,  tnimicuus  to  the  stomach." — 

/•>(•/</, i      Art'f,  trin. 

In  Im  It-a-bll'-I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  inimitahle;  -iV.v-l 
The  quality  or  etate  of  being  inimitable;  impossi- 
bility  to  he  Imitated  or  copied. 

in  Im  -it-fl,-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inimitabilis, 
from  (ii--not.  and  tmifa6i(i»=that  canbe  imitated ; 
lmifor=to  imitate.]  That  cnnnot  bo  imitatoil;  in- 
capable  of  being  imitated  or  copied;  above  imita- 
tiiiu. 

"  He  stood,  us  some  inimitable  hand 
Would  strive  to  muke  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand." 

Oawftri  Table  Talk,  348. 

In  Im  It  9-  ble  nSss,  «.  [English  inimitable; 
•nt;ia.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inimitable; 
Inimitability. 

In  Im  -It  9.  blf ,  mif.  [Eng.  inimitnh(le') ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inimitable  manner  or  degree;  so  as  not  to  bo 
imitated  ;  to  a  degree  beyond  imitation. 

"Throe  two  nmall  but  inimitably  fine  poems."— Ktair, 
vol.  iii.,  let.  40. 

In  I  on,  K.  [fir.  //iio«  =  the  sinews  between  the 
occiput  ii nd  tlm  back,  the  nupo  of  the  neck;  if 
U'enit.  1/in.i)  =  strength,  a  muscle,  fibrous  vessels.] 

Aunt.:  A  namiMif  the  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

In-l  qul  tpus,  a.  [Eng.  iniquity);  -out.]  Char- 
acterized by  iniquity,  injustice,  or  wickedness ;  un- 
just ;  wicked :  nefarious. 

"Pensioned  and  bribed  to  this  iniquitous  service." — 
Bttrkr:  Vin<Uf<tlion  of  .\afttrnl  S'i,'nt,i. 

In  I  qul  tOUB  \f,  itdv.  [Eng.  iniquitous;  -ly.] 
In  an  iniquitous  manner  or  degree ;  unjustly,  wick- 

eillj. 

"Funds  of  judgments  iniqnitou&ly  legal." — Burke:  Let' 
ttr  to  ti  .\<tt/l?  Lord. 

In  I-quI-t?,  *ln  i  qui  tee,*.  [Fr.  iniquite,  from 
l.;it.  i uiijuit'iti  nt,  ace.  of  tnigui?(U=injustice:  in-= 
not.  and  "  v»</<M=equa]ness,  justice ;  <Eguu£=equal, 
ju-t.]  [EQUITY.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  of  equity,  fairness,  or  justice;  absence 
of  just,  fair,  or  true  dealing;  a  deviation  from  the 
right;  unrighteousness,  wickedness. 

"The  world  from  his  perfection  fell 
Into  all  tilth  and  foule  inuittitn." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  5. 

2.  An  iniquitous,  unjust,  or  unfair  act;  wicked- 
ne.-s,  crime. 

'•\\IMMI  their  iniquities  are  at  full,  he  will  not  fail  to 
repay  vengeance  into  their  bosom."  —  Sharp:  Sermons, 
T..I.  ii.,»er.  1. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  character  who  porsoni- 
lied  one  «l  the  vices  in  the  old  "  Moralities."    He 
was  the  buffoon  of  the  pioco,  his  chief  business 
being  to  make  sport  witli  and  mock  the  devil.    He 
wa-  the  prototype  of  the  modern  clown  and  harle- 
quin. 

"lui^tu'tjt  came  in,  like  Hokos  Pokos,  in  a  juggler's 
jerkin." — Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  yews. 

*II.  Scots  Law:  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
decision  of  an  inferior  judge  who  decided  contrary 
to  law,  in  which  case  he  was  said  to  commit  in- 
iquity. 

*In  I  quous,  «.  [Latin  mi^ttU8=unequal,  un- 
fair: /n-  =  not :  cE(m««=equal,  fair;  Sp.  inicuo;  Ital. 
&  Port,  iniquo;  Fr.  inique.]  Unjust,  iniquitous, 

wicked. 

In-Ir  rl-ta  toll  -I-tf ,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (21,  and  Eng. 
Irritability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 

inirritable ;  good-nature. 

m-Ir  rl  ta-ble,  a.  [  Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  irri- 
\q.v.).j 

1.  Ora.Lang.;  Not  irritable;  good-natured,  good- 
himmred. 

'2.  rin/xitjl.:  Not  possessed  of  irritability,  not  ex- 
citable. 

In  Ir  rl-ta  tlve,  ".  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  English 
irrihilin  (q.  v.).]  Not  irritative ;  not  accompanied 
with  excitement  ;  as,  an  inirritative  fever. 

•In  Isle  (s  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
txli  iq.  v.l.| 

1.  To  form  into  an  isle  or  island,  by  surrounding 
With  water. 

-.  TII  encircle,  to  surronnd,  to  embrace. 

In  I -tial  tti  as  sh).  <i.  &s.     [Lat.  m»ria(is=per- 

taining  to  a  he^inninK ;  iiiitium=a  beginning,  from 

initus.  pa.  par.  of  im  n  =  to  enter  into:  in-=in,  into, 

and  i.i^to  go;  Fr.  initial;    Sp.  inicial;    Ital.  in- 

ale.'] 

A.  Ait  adject  in-: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beginning;  beginning; 
Incipient ;  as.  the  initial  symptoms  or  stages  of  a 

disease. 

'_'.  Placed  at  or  stand  ing  at  the  beginning. 
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B.  As  subst.:  The  first  letter  of  a  word;  espe- 
cially the  first  letters  of  the  words  composing  a  IHT- 

son'-  name. 

In-I  -tlal  (tl  as  Sh),  v.  t.    f  INITIAL,  <i.J 
Conun.  <t"  /.<;«•:  To  mark  with  initials,  as  a  guar- 
antee of  validity,  or  correctness. 

In-I  -tlal  iy  (tl  as  Sh),  adv.  [Eng.  initial;  -J».] 
In  an  initial  or  incipient  manner;  by  way  of,  or  as 
a  beginning ;  at  the  beginning. 

In-I  -tl-ate  (tl  as  shl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [INITIATE,  a. ; 
Fr.initier;  Sp.  iniciar;  Ital.  inizian.] 

A.  Transit  /re: 

1.  To  begin  or  enter  upon ;  to  set  afoot,  to  start, 
to  introduce;  as,  to  initiate  a  new  line  of  action. 

2.  To  instruct,  in  the  rudiments  or  principles  ;  to 
admit  into  a  secret  society  or  association  by  in- 
structing in  its  principles  or  secrets. 

"  Initiated  In  arts-, 
Which  some  may  practice  with  politer  grace." 

Ootejter:  Task,  iv.  493. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  do  the  first  act ;  to  perform  the 
first  rite ;  to  take  the  initiative ;  to  begin. 

"The  king  himself  Initiates  to  the  power; 
Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  Kacred  flour." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  564. 

In-I -tl-ate  (tl  as  Shl),  a.  As.  [Lat.  initiatus, 
pa.  par.  of  in»fio=to  begin ;  in  it  mm -a  beginning.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Dnpracticed,  new. 

"  My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear." 

Shaktip.i  Macbeth,  III.  4. 

2.  Initiated;  introduced  or  admitted  to  a  knowl- 
edge of;  instructed. 

"  Initiate  in  the  secret  of  the  skies." 

Youna.  Xtaht  Thoughts,  vi.'.IS. 

II.  Common  Law:  A  man  is  said  to  become  initi- 
ate tenant  by  courtesy  in  his  wife's  estate  of  inher- 
itance on  the  birth  of  issue  capable  of  inheriting 
the  same,  his  estate  not  being  consummate  till  the 
death  of  the  wife. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  initiated. 

TI  From  the  fact  that  the  Latin  verb  int'fio  had 
the  secondary  meaning  "  to  admit  to  secret  religious 
rites,"  it  was  adopted  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers 
as  to  baptize;  the  Latin  initiatus  was  employed 
to  distinguish  a  baptized  person  from  a  catechumen 
not  yet  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  ('hris- 
tian  doctrine  ana  practice ;  and  the  term  initiatio 
signified  the  full  participation  enjoyed  by  those 
who  had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  [DIS- 
CIPLINE, «.,*]  (1).] 

In-I-ti-a  -tion  (tl  as  shP,  tulal.  [Lat.  initiatio, 
from  initiatus,  pa.  par.  of  tnitio—to  begin;  Fr.  ini- 
titttion;  Sp.  initificion.] 

1.  The  act  of  initiating,  beginning,  or  entering 
upon. 

2.  The   act  of   initiating,  introducing  to,  or  in- 
structing  in  the    rudiments,  principles,  rules,  or 
ceremonies  :  the  act  of  introducing  or  admitting  to 
a  secret  society  or  association. 

"  Every  one  should  pay  a  c«rtain  sum  for  his  initiation." 
—  Warbttrtun. 

3.  An  introduction. 

"  Those  who  were  in  the  flght  described  it  as  a  terrible 
initiation  for  recruits." — Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  The  state  of  being  initiated,  admitted,  or  in- 
troduced to  acquaintance  with  anything. 

In-I  -ti-a-tlve  (tl  as  shl),  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  initiatif, 
from  Lat.  initiatus,  pa.  par.  of  initio.] 

A.  An  adj.:  Serving  to  initiate  or  begin;  initia- 
tory. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  initiatory  or  introductory  act  or  step;  the 
first  step  or  action  in  any  business;  a  first  essay,  a 
beginniug,  a  start. 

2.  Power  of  initiating  or  beginning;  the  power  or 
right  to  take  the  lead  or  originate. 

"The  French  Government  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations." — London  Teleuraph. 

In-I'-tl-a-tBr  (tl  as  Shl),  e.  [Eng.  initiat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  initiates. 

"The  interpreters  of  these  holy  mysteries,  the  hiero- 
phants  and  initiators."—  Wurbnrton:  Divine  Leuation,  bk. 
fi.,  §  4. 

In-I  -ti-a-t8r-y  (tl  as  shl),  a.  [Eng.  initiat(e); 
-ory.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  beginning  or  introduction ; 
introductory,  initiative. 

2.  Initiating  or  serving  for  initiation  ;  introducing 
by  instruction  or  by  the  use  of  symbols  and  cere- 
monies. 

"By  the  initiatory  rite  of  water  baptism."—  H'ttrbur- 
/"ii.-  DfVfM  Leaation.  bk.  vi.,  S  1. 


injucundity 


*In  I'  tion,  8.     [Low  Lat.  initio,  from  init> 
par.  of  in,-,, -to  enter  into.]    A  beginning,  an  initi- 
ation. 

•In  JSal  ous,  *in  Jeal  ose,  r.  t.    [Prefix  „ 
and  Eng.  jealous  iq.  v.;. J    To  make  jeal' 

In  ject  ,  t>.  t.  [  Lat.  injfctus,  pa.  par.  of  injlclo= 
to  throw  or  cast  in:  in-=  in,  into,  and  jacio  =  to 
throw;  Fr.  inj-rter.] 

1.  To  throw  or  cast  in  ;  to  dart  in. 

"  But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  Injected 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected." 

Swift:  H'oott,  an  Insect. 

2.  To  instill,  to  inculcate. 

"Their  continual  temptations  which  they  inject  into 
our  thoughts."— Hishop  Hall:  Sol.  8. 

3.  To  throw  in ;  to  bring  forward  in  the  middle  of 
something  else ;  to  intervene  with. 

"  Ctesar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the  same 
scrupulous  demurs  to  atop  the  sentence  of  death." — JUil- 
ton:  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

4.  To  thrower  cast  up. 

"Though  bold  in  open  field,  they  yet  surround 
The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  inject  on  mound." 
/'"/"•:  Homer's  Ottyssey.     (Todd.) 

In-J6c  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  injectio,  from  injfctus,  pa. 
par.  of  injicio ;  Fr.  injection;  Sp.  injcct-mii;  Ital. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  injecting  or  throwing  in. 

2.  That  which  is  injected  or  thrown  in. 

"To  minister  the  same  by  way  of  clystre  or  syringe, 
promising  us  that  the  said  injection  will  break  all  inward 
impostumes."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  II.,  ch.  nil. 

3.  Suggestion,  instigation. 

"What  might  be  suggested  by  our  own  corruption, 
without  any  injection  of  Satan." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Glou- 
cestershire. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  act  of  filling  the  vessels  anil  other 
minute    tubular  organs  of   animals  with  colored 
substances  more  clearly  to  exhibit  their  relative 
size,  arrangement,  and  relation  to  the  surrounding 
parts.    The  color  is  injected  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

2.  Therap. :  The  art  of  injecting  any  therapeutic 
agent  into  the  rectum, or  of  introducing  such  agent 
under  the  skin,  Ac. ;  that  which  is  injected.  [HYPO- 
DERMIC-INJECTION. ]_ 

3.  Steam-engin.:  The  act  or  process  of  injecting 
cold  water  into  the  condenser  of  a  steam-engine  or 
the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric  engine ;   the  cold 
water  so  injected  to  produce  a  vacuum. 

Injection-cock,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  The  cock  which  closes  the  injec- 
tion-pipe. 

Injection-condenser,  t.  A  cast-iron  vessel  of 
any  convenient  shape,  and  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  atmospheric  pressure  from  without,  in  which 
the  exhaust  steam  from  ttie  cylinder  is  condensed 
by  a  shower  of  cold  water.  The  capacity  of  the 
cylinder  in  Watt's  original  engines  was  i  that  of 
the  cylinder,  but,  according  to  present  practice,  it 
ranges  from  1  to  I  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  some- 
times more.  [('OXDEXSEB,  AlB-PUMP.] 

injection-pipe, «. 

Steam-engin.:  The  pipe  through  which  the  injec- 
tion water  passes  to  the  condenser  of  a  steam- 
engine  or  the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric  engine. 
In  marine  engines  the  injection-pipe  is  open  to  the 
sea  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  [AiK-POMP, 

(.'•OKNISH-ENGIXE.] 

Injection-syringe,  *. 

Surgr. :  A  syringe  for  administering  douches  or 
medicines. 

injection- valve,  s. 

Steam-cnijin.:  The  valve  which  governs  the  en- 
trance of  water  into  the  condenser  from  the  sea, 
river,  or  well. 

In-Jec'-t5r,  «.  [Eng.  inject;  -or.]  One  who  or 
that  which  injects;  specif.,  an  apparatus  forsupply- 
iug  the  boilers  of  steam  engines,  and  especially  of 
locomotives,  with  water.  It  works  equally  well 
when  the  engine' is  at  rest  or  running,  and  in  that 
respect  is  superior  to  the  feed-pump  (q.  v.). 

In-Jeer  ,  r.  t.  [Fr.  t'ingfrer  =  to  interfere,  to 
meddle. J  To  insinuate,  to  introduce  by  artful  or 
indirect  means. 

*In-jSl-iy,  f.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  jelly 
(q.  v.).J  To  deposit  or  incorporate  as  in  a  jelly. 

»In-j<5int  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  joint 
(q.  v.).]  To  disjoin,  to  break  up. 

"The  foresaid  bridge  by  a  mighty  tempest  was  in- 
joynted  and  broken." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  126. 

In-jU  con -dl-ty,  ».  [Lat.  injwvn<lit,t*.  from 
i>i-=not,  and^'itet<Ni/i7a.s  =  pleasantncss  ;  jtt>  tuitlus.— 
pleasant.]  Unpleasantness,  disagreeableness. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -Blon  --   shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


injudicable 


•In  Jud  Ic  a-ble,  <..  [  I'n-f.  /,,.  <:!),  and  English 
judii-nbl,-  (q.  v.  i.  ]  Not  cognizable  by  a  judge. 

•In  JU  di  Clal  (Cl  as  Shi,  a.  [Pref.  111-  l!!>.  and 
Knu.jtiili'-inl  i,|.  v.i.|  Not  judicial;  not  according 
to  the  form-  of  la\\ . 

In  Ju  di  clous,  n.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  andEng.  juiii- 
cious  Iq.  % 

1.  Not  Judicious,  void  of  judgment;  acting  with- 
out judgment  or  due  consideration  ;  rash,  hasty. 

"An  inexpert  and  injudicious  person." — Hi'.  I/nil: 
Case*  •  ••,  dec.  iii.,  con.  ti. 

2.  Done  without  judgment  or  dm-  consideration  ; 
rash,  hasty,  unwise;  as,  an  injudicious  measure. 

In  Ju  di  clous  I? ,  <«/c.  [Eng.  injudicious;  -/;/.] 
In  an  injudicious  manner;  \\ithout  judgment  or 
due  consideration  ;  rashly,  hastily,  inconsiderately. 

"He  was  loudly  but  Injudiciously  censured  by  a  great 
many."  -.\<-IHOII:  Life  of  Bull. 

In  Ju-dl  -Clous  n8ss,«.  [Eng.  injudicious; -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  injudicious. 

"  Injudicioutnm  blinds  their  wonder  or  liking  of  the 
third."—  Whit  lock:  Mannrn  of  the  Knoltsh,  p.  480. 

in  June  tion,  *in-Junc-cion,  s.  [Lat.  injunc- 
tio,  from  irtjuiu'ru«=imposed,  enjoined ;  pa.  par.  of 
tnjungo=to  impose,  to  enjoin  ;  Fr.  injunction.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  The  act  of  enjoining,  directing,  or  bidding ;  di- 
rection. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoined;  a  direction,  an  order. 

"Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

II.  Law:  A  writ  or  process  granted  by  a  court  of 
equity,  and  in  some  cases  under  statutes  by  a  court 
or  law,  whereby  a  party  is  required  to  do,  or  to 
refrain  from  doing,  certain  acts,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  writ. 

"The  first  peculiar  remedy  obtainable  on  this  ground 
la  the  writ  of  Injunction,  the  most  ordinary  species  of 
which  ia  that  which  operates  as  a  restraint  upon  the  de- 
fendant in  the  exercise  of  his  real  or  supposed  rights;  and 
is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the  remedial  writ  of  in- 
junction, to  distinguish  it  from  the  judicial  writ,  which 
issues  after  a  decree,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  exe- 
cution. This  writ  may  be  had  to  stay  proceedings  at  law, 
whatever  stage  they  may  have  reached;  to  restrain  alien- 
ations of  property  pendente  lite,  and  tenants  for  life  and 
others  having  limited  interest  from  committing  waste. 
It  may  be  granted  to  restrain  the  negotiation  of  bills  of 
exchange,  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  the  transfer  of  stock,  or 
the  alienation  of  a  specific  chattel,  to  prohibit  assignees 
from  making  a  dividend,  to  prevent  parties  from  remov- 
ing out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  from  marrying,  or  having 
any  intercourse,  which  the  court  disapproves  of,  with  a 
ward.  The  infringement  of  a  copyright  or  a  patent  fre- 
quently calls  for  the  exercise  of  this  beneficial  process; 
which  may  also  be  had  to  restrain  the  fraudulent  use  of 
trade  marks,  or  of  the  names,  labels,  or  other  indtcitr  of 
the  makers  or  vendors  of  goods  and  merchandise,  and  in 
a  loftm  class  of  cases,  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
hem.*— liltickstnne:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

1F  For  the  difference  between  injunction  and  com- 
mand, see  COMMAND. 

In'-Mire,  v.  t.  [Fr.  injurier,  from  Lat.  injurior= 
to  do  narm  to :  injuria^ injury,  harm :  tn-=not,  and 
jus  (genit.  juris)  =  right,  justice;  Ital.  ingiuriare; 
Sp.  A  Port.  injurt'ar.J 

1.  To  do  harm  to;  to  hurt;  to  damage;  to  impair 
the  goodness,  excellence,  value,  strength,  Ac. 

2.  T"o  do  harm  or  hurt  to,  as  to  the  body  ;  to  hurt 
physically. 

"Lest  heat,  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided." 

JfttfoH.-  P.  L.,i.  1,067. 

3.  To  damage,  to  slander,  to  depreciate,  to  tar- 
nish. 

"Erasmus,  that  great  Injured  name." 

Pope:  Kssay  on  Criticism,  093. 

4.  To  impair  or  diminish,  as  happiness. 

5.  To  wrong ;  to  do  an  injury  or  injustice  to. 

"  When  have  1  Injured  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong?  " 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

i''.  To  give  pain  to,  as  sensibility  or  feeling ;  to 
griv-'Ve,  to  hurt. 

7.  To  impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

•in-Jnre,  «.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  iiijurt'a.]    Injury. 

In  -Jftr-Sr,  ».  [English  injur(r);  -er.l  One  who 
injures,  hurt -,  damages,  or  wrongs  another. 

"The  Injurers  of  your  father's  memory," — H'arburlon: 
Letter  to  Dr.  Latcth. 

InJttr-I-a, «.   [Lat.j 

L'i"-:  A  legal  wrong,  that  is,  an  act  or  omission 

of  which    the    law  takes   cogtiizance  as  a  wrong. 
'\i  Man, ml  i>f<;,mmon  Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  418.) 
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causing  or  tending  to  cause  hurt  or  damage  phys- 
ically, mentally,  or  morally  ;  as,  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  sin  or  folly. 

*'2.  Acting  unjustly;  unjust,  tyrannical ;  guilty  of 
wrong  or  injur.v. 

"The  injurious  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute."  tlhnknit.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

•3.  Wrongful,  un 

"  With  other  grievances  to  signify 
Th'  injurious  act  committed  on  his  son." 

Civil  Wars,  bk.  vii. 

•4.  Detractory,  offensive,  reproachful,  contuma- 
cious. 

"  With  aclaunder  and  defame  injurious." 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Creselde. 
•5.  Insolent,  overbearing. 

"  Who  was  before  a  persecutor  and  a  blasphemer  and 
injurious."— 1  timothy  i.  18. 

ln-Jttr  -I-OUS-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  injurious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  injurious  or  hurtful  manner;  so  as  to 
cause  injury,  hurt,  or  damage. 

2.  Wrongfully  ;  unjustly ;  with  injustice. 

"That  defense  of  myself  to  which  every  honest  man  is 
bound  when  he  is  injuriously  attacked  in  print." — Dry. 
den:  Hind  and  Panther.  (Pref.) 

In  Jttr  -I-OUS  n£ss,  ».  fEng.  injurious:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  injurious;  hurtful- 
ness  ;  injury. 

"  Some  miscarriages  might  escape,  rather  through  sud- 
den necessities  of  state,  than  any  propensity  either  to  in- 
juriousness  or  oppression."—  Eikon  Basilike. 

In'-Jnr-f ,  »in-Jur-le,  s.  [Lat.  injuria,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  jus  (genit.  juri»)  =  right,  justice;  Sp.  & 
Port,  injuria;  Ital.  imjiuria:  Fr.  injure.] 

1.  That  which  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice ;  an 
injustice ;  a  wrong. 

"You  do  me  shameful  injury." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  8. 
*2.  A  crime. 

"A  party  to  this  injury." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  1. 

3.  That  which  injures,  harms,  or  hurts ;  that  which 
occasions   loss,  detriment,  or   mischief;   damage, 
hurt.  harm. 

"The  former  [private]  wrongs  are  an  infringement  or 
privation  of  the  private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals, considered  as  individuals;  and  are  thereupon 
frequently  termed  civil  injuries."— Blaekstone:  Commen- 
taries, bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

4.  An  offense;  an  insult;  an  annoyance. 

"The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  ojten  to  all  injuries." 

Shakesp.:  Uenry  IV.,  ft.  II.,  v.  2. 
*5.  A  hurt  or  disease  of  the  body. 
"Thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  Injury  till  it  were  full 
ripe."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  I'.,  iii.  6. 

*6.  Contumelious  or  abusive  language ;  abuse. 

"He  fell  to  bitter  invectives  against  the  French  king, 
and  spake  all  the  injuries  he  could  devise  of  diaries." — 
Bacon. 

If  Injury  is  the  most  general  term,  simply  imply- 
ing what  happens  contrary  to  right ;  damage  is  the 
injury  which  takes  away  from  the  valuoof  a  thing; 
hurt  is  the  injury  which  destroys  the  soundness  or 
wholeness  of  a  thing ;  narm  is  the  injury  which  is 
attended  with  trouble  and  inconvenience;  mischief 
is  the  injury  which  interrupts  the  order  and  con- 
sistency of  things.  The  injury  is  applicable  to  all 
bodies,  physical  and  moral ;  damage  is  applicable 
only  to  physical  bodies.  Trade  may  suffer  an  in- 
jury;  a  building  may  suffer  an  injury;  but  a  build- 
ing, a  vessel,  a  merchandise,  suffer  a  damage.  Tho 
falling  of  a  chimney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  roof,  is  a 
damage ;  the  injury  is  not  so  easily  removed ;  the 
itamaue  is  easily  repaired.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Hytum.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  injury  and  injustice, 
see  INJUSTICE. 

*In-Jur  y\  v.  t.  [INJOEY,».]  To  injure;  to  hurt. 
(Lyly :  Euphues,  p.  460.) 

In-jfis'-tlce,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  injttstitia,  from 
in-  =not,  andjust it ia= justice.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  unjust ;  want  of  justice, 
right,  or  equity ;  unfairness;  ns,  the  injustice  of  a 
decision. 

2.  That  which  is  unjust  or  unfair;  any  violation 
of  the  right  of  another ;  a  wrong;  an  iniquity. 

"  Still  these  broils  that  public  good  pretend 
Work  most  injustice,  being  done  through  spita." 
DaoMi  cicii  Wars,  bk.  i. 

'  The  injustice  lies  in  the  principle;  the  injury 
in  the  action  that  injures.  There  may.  therefore, 
beiMjiurfirc  where  there  is  no  specific  injury,  anu 
on  the  other  hand  there  may  be  injury/  where  there 
i,  no  Injustice.  The  i/-r<m.;  partakes  luith  of  injiu- 
ficeandiiijiir//;  it  is  in  fact  an  injury  done  by  one 
person  to  another,  in  exproee  violation  of  justice. 


In  JUr    I  pus,  a.    [Latin   injnriosus,   injurius-    person  to  another,  in  express  violation  of  justice. 

:  unfairly  or  wrongfully,  from  i'nI)'urm  =  an  in-       Ink,  *enke,*lnke,  «.    [O.  Fr.  engue  (Fr.  encre), 
jury;  Fr.  injurit-us;  Sp.  A  Port,    injurioso;  Ital.    from  Lat.  -  ;«  «<r.Wi/m     the  purple-red  ink  used  by 


.  . 

1/1,/HM  "»". 

i.  Injuring  or  tending  to  injure,  hurt,  damage,  or 
wrong;  hurtful,  harmful,  miachieToas,  pernicious ; 


tlie  later  Human  Kinperors;  nent.  of  encaustut;  Gr. 
/,«  =  biirnt  in:  eii=in,  and  kaustos  =  burnt; 
to  burn.] 


inkbag 

1 .  A  colored,  usually  black,  liquid  or  visci  >us  mate- 
rial used  in  writing  or  printiiik'. 

2.  A  pigment-us  Chinese  or  Indian  ink. 

3.  Comm.  <fr  Chi-iii. :  A  liquid  or  i-LKineiit   u-ed  for 
writing  or  printing.     Inks  may  be  classed  under 
four  h 

(1)  Writing  inks  consist  either  of  colored  liiiui.l-, 
or  of  finely-divided  colored  precipitates.  mBpenOM 
in  a  liquid.    The  essential  ink'n-dicnts  of  a  good 
black  writing  ink,  are,  an  infusion  of  the  best  nut- 
galls,  a  solutionof  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas),  and 
a  small  quantity  of  triiui  to  retain  t  he  precipitate  in 
suspension.     The  proportion  cjf   ferrous  sulphate 
should  notexceed  one- third  part  that  of  the  nut  tcalls 
use'i,  an  excess  of  astringent  ve^et;ible  matter  l>eing 
necessary  for  the  durability  of  the  ink.     Its  specilic 
gravity  should  not  exceed  1.045,  a  higher  rlensltT 
indicating  that  inferior  nut-galls  have  been  u-eii, 
these  requiring  a  larger  proportion  of  galls  to  pro- 
duce the  deep  black  color.  The  infusionof  nut-galls 
contain*  tannic,  or  galls-tannic  and  gallic  acid-, 
both  of  which  produce  deep  black  precipitate  with 
ferric  salts,  but  white  precipitates  with    ferrous 
salts,  which,  however,  readily  turn  black  on  expos- 
ure to  the  air.  Hence,  in  makingink.it  is  necessary 
to  leave  the  mixture  to  itself  for  some  time  in  order 
that  the  ferrous  salts  may  be  converted  into  ferric 
salts,  and  the  tannic  into  gallic  acid.     The  gum  is 
added  to  retain  in  suspension  the  precipitated  gall- 
atoof  iron.    It  also  gives  a  certain  gloss  to  the  ink. 
In  some  inks  a  solution  of  logwood  is  used,  to  replace 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  nut-galls.    By  this  addi- 
tiona  more  fluid  ink  is  said  to  be  obtained,      lied 
ink  is  a  solution  of  cochineal  or  pure  carmiue  in 
ammonia,  or  of  brazil-wood  in  water.      Blue  ink 
is  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue  and  oxalic  acid  in 
water.  Chrome  ink  is  a  preparation  of  logwood  and 
potassium  bichromate. 

(2)  Marking  ink  must  bo  able  to  withstand  the 
act  ion  of  soap,  alkaline,  and  acid  liquids.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  colored  with 
lamp-black  and  thickened  with  gum. 

(3)  Copying  ink  must  bo  thicker  than  ordinary 
ink,  and  must  not  dry  too  quickly.     It  is  usually 
prepared  by  adding  a  little  sugar  or  glycerine  to 
ordinary  black  ink.    Its  specific  gravity  should  not 
exceed  1.071. 

(4)  Printing  ink.    All  inks  used  for  printing  con- 
sist essentially  of  well-boiled  drying  oils,  mixed 
with  lamp-black  or  other  pigments.     Soaps  and 
resinous  matters  are  frequently  added  to  give  the 
oils  the  required  consistency. 

I .  Mach. :  The  socket  of  a  mill  spindle. 
ink-berry,  *. 
Botany : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  Prinos  glaber. 

2.  Kundia  aculeata. 

Ink-blurred,  a.  Blurred,  obscured,  or  disfig- 
ured with  ink. 

Ink-bottle,  8.    A  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  ink. 

Ink-cylinder,  s. 

Print,:  A  cylinder  rotating  in  the  ink-fountain  to 
bring  the  ink  in  contact  wit u  the  ductor  or  fount- 
ain-roller. 

Ink-eraser,  s.    |  KRASKK.  ] 

ink-flan,  x.    The  cuttle-fish  (q.  v.). 

Ink-fountain,  *.  The  ink-reservoir  of  a  print- 
ing-machine from  which  the  ink  is  taken  by  an 
ink-roller  and  passed  to  the  ductor,  or  the  distrib- 
uting-roller. 

ink-gland, ». 

Zool.:  The  same  as  INKBAO  (q.  v.).    (S.  P.  H'ood- 

trunl. , 

ink-plant, «. 

Hnf.:  Coriaria  thymifolia. 

ink-pot, «.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  An  ink-bottle. 

B.  As  adj. :  Affected,  pedantic. 

"Thought  by  his  Inke-jmt  termes  to  get  a  good  parson- 
age."—  H  tlson:  Art  of  Rhetoriqut. 

ink-roller,  s.    [INKINO-UULLER.] 
ink-sac,  s.    The  same  as  INKBAO  (q,  v.). 
ink-Slice,  «.    A  paddle  for  handling  ink. 
Ink-stone,  Ink-surface,  Ink-table,  a.    [!NK- 

IXG-T.UIl.K.  | 

ink-well,  «.  An  ink-cup  adapted  to  occupy  a 
hole  in  a  desk,  its  top  letting  down  flush  \\itli  tli  • 
top  of  the  desk,  or  nearly  so. 

Ink,  i:  t.  [!NK,  «.]  To  blacken,  daub,  or  color 
with  ink. 

"  With  inked  ruffles  and  claret  stains  on  his  tarnished 
laced  coat."— Thackr rut/.  Knutith  Humoriutt,  lect.  v. 

Ink  -bag,  «.    LKng.  ink,  and  baa.] 

1.  Zool,:  A  bag  or  gland  found  in  the  Cephalo- 
poda. It  is  tough  and  fibrous,  with  a  thin  outer 
coat.  Tho  animal  discharges  the  .  t  th" 

bat:  t  hrough  a  duct  into  the  \\.it.-r\\henit  \vi-he^ 
i  o  coni-i-al  itself  or  escape  from  an  enemy- 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     wb.6,     s6n;    mute,    cub,    cUre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


inkhorn 
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inmost 


2.  I'ltln'iint.:    Tlio  ink  of  tlio  inkbag,  frequently 
Consisting  of  tinoly-divided  particles  of  carbon  sus- 
pended in  lluid,  is  almost  indestructible.    It  has 
been  found  fossil  in  secondary  rocks. 

3.  Comm.:  The  ink  of  tho  inkbag  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  sepia. 

Ink  horn,  *ink-horne,  *inke-horne,  *ynke- 
uorne,  s.  \  a.  [Kng.  ml:,  and  num.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  small  vessel  used  to  hold  ink  ;  an  ink-bottle. 
"  Bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  Ink-horn  to  the  jail  j  we  are 

now  to  examine  those   meu." — Sltakesp.:  M<«ih  Ado  about 
Sulking. 

2.  A  portable  case  for  carrying  the  instruments  of 
writing. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pedantic,  effected,  high-sounding. 
*inkhorn-mate,  s.  A  bookish  or  pedantic  fellow. 

"To  be  disgriH1*"]  by  |ul  i>il-'li"i'i<-m"t>'." 

.v/mAvsp...  Henra  VI.,  I't.  I.,  li.  1. 

Ink  -horn  Is.m,    «.     [Eng.    inkhorn;   -urn.]     An 
affected,  pedantic,  or  bombastic  expression. 
"Like  as  Shu  were  Home  light-akin*  of  the  rest, 
lu  mightiest  inbhorniswtt  he  can  thither  wrest." 
Bl>.  Hall,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  8. 

Ink -I-nSss,  s.  [Kng.  inky,  -ness.}  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inky. 

Iftk  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [INK,  t-.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :    (See    the 
verb.) 

C.  Atsubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  covering  or 
daubing  with  ink. 

inking-apparatus,  s. 

Print.:  Different  forms  of  apparatus  have  been 
adapted  to  different  presses,  and  some  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  certain  kinds. 

inking-roller, «. 

Print.:  \  roller  which  receives  the  ink  from  the 
iukiug-tablo  and  transfers  it  to  the  type  in  hand- 
press  work.  In  power-presses,  several  rollers  are 
employed,  which  are  fed  with  ink  from  a  trough, 
distributing  it  and  transferring  it  to  the  inkiug- 
roller. 

inking-table,  s. 

Print.:  A  table  upon  which  ink  is  spread  to  be 
.  takon  up  by  the  inking  -roller. 

Inking-trough,  s. 

Print.:  [INK-FOUNTAIN.] 

*Ii  -kle,  *In  -de,  r.  *.  [From  the  same  root  as 
Dan.  yntte ,'  Icel.  ymta^to  murmur,  to  mutter.J  To 
murmur. 

In  kle,  nyn-gell,  »lin-ni-ol,  *ln-ni  ol,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  liiinntl,  li<in>'l.  a  dimin.  of  ligne  =  thread,  from 
Lat.  linen,  fern,  of  h'neiu=hempen,  flaxen;  linum= 
flax.l 

1.  A  kind  of  crewel  or  worsted,  with  which  ladies 
worked  embroidery. 

2.  A  kind  of  broad  linen  tape ;  wrought  spinel. 
Spinel  (q.  v.)  is  known  as  unwrought  inkle. 

"Inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns." —  Shakesp.:  Win- 
ter's Tale,  iv.  S. 

'inkle-beggar,  s.  A  beggar  that  sells  cheap  tape, 
Ac. 

•inkle-weaver,  s.  A  weaver  of  inkle.  [INKLE, 
s.  2.1 

1!  Davies  (Kupp.  Gloss.)  says  that  the  phrase  "  as 
thick  as  inkle- weavers"  originated  from  the  fact 
that  tlie  refugees  who  introduced  the  manufacture 
of  inkle  in  the  sixteenth  century  naturally  con- 
sort i'd  together. 

Ink  -ling,  *in  kel-ynge,  s.    [INKLE,  «.] 

1.  A   hint,  a    whisper,  an    intimation,  a    slight 
knowledge. 

"Who  will  disdain. 
That  have  an  Inkling  of  it,  there  to  look  ?  " 

Bunyan:  Apology. 

2,  A  desire,  an  inclination. 

Ink  -mak-Sr,  ».  [English  ink,  and  maker.]  One 
who  makes  or  manufactures  ink. 

In-Snlf  (fc  silent),  ».t.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knit  (q.v.).J  To  knit  in,  to  fasten  in. 

In  knot  (fc  silent),  v.  t.  [_Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eug. 
knot  (q.v.).J  To  fasten  or  bind,  as  with  a  knot. 

*Ink  -Shed,  s.  [English  ink,  and  sited  (q.  v.).]  A 
spilling  or  using  of  ink. 

"I  never  thought  the  parade  of  my  scanty  rat  lore  would 
involve  so  much  inkstied." — All  the  Year  Hound. 

Ink  -Stand,  .s-.    [Kng.  ink,  and  stiiml.']    \  vessel 
of  glass  or  other  material  for  holding  ink  or  other 
writing  material. 
Ink-?,  a.    [Eng.  in*;  -!/.] 
1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  ink ;  like  ink. 
"An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  19. 


2.  Consisting  or  made  of  ink. 
"KiiKlnnd     .    .     .    is  bound  in  with  shame, 

With  iulcu  blotu  and  rotten  parchment  bonds." 

.....   Richard  II. 

3.  Black  as  ink. 

'"Tit  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother." 

Xfiill-ritji.:    llamltt,  i.  2. 

*4.  Black,  gloomy,  miserable,  wretched. 

"In  which  doth  swell  a  lake  of  ink-it  years 
Of  madding  lovers." 

l>rnium:,n:l:   Soil.  IS,  pt.  1. 

*In-lag  -ar-*,  *In  la  gi  -tion,  ».  [Barbarous 
forms,  from  A.  S.  inldgian,  in  imitation  of  utliitjand, 
utlagatian=outlaviry. |  [!NLAW.|  A  restitution  or 
an  outlaw  to  the  protection  and  privileges  of  the 
law. 

In-laid  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [INLAY.] 

inlaid- work,  s.  That  in  which  one  material  is 
sunk  into  a  hollowing  in  the  surface  of  another, 
the  two  making  an  even  face.  [BUHL,  REISXEH- 
WORK,  MARQUETRY,  PARQUETRY,  MOSAIC.] 

In   land,  a,,  adv.  &  s.    [Eng.  in,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  the  interior  of  a  country ;  remote  from  the 
sea. 

"  The  isle's  rich  lulnml  parts,  let's  take  with  us  along." 
I>rayton:  I'olyolbion,  s.  23. 

2.  Carried  on  within  a  county ;   domestic ;   not 
foreign  ;  as,  inland  navigation* 

3.  Confined  or  limited  to  a  particular  country ;  as, 
an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  as  distinguished  from  a 
foreign  one,  which  is  drawn  in  one  country  on  a 
person  living  in  another. 

*4.  Refined,  civilized,  somewhat  polished ;  opposed 
to  upland  (q.  v.). 

"An  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  was,  in  hU  youth,  an 
in l:>, hi  man." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  If. 

B.  Asadv.:  In  or  toward  the  interior  of  a  country. 
"And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland 

many  a  post."  -Vacaulay. Armada. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  interior  or  inland  part  of  a 
country. 

"Her  little  rills,  her  inland*  that  do  feed." 

Jtrayton:  Polyotbion,  B.  2. 

2.  Old  Law:  Demesne  land,  as  distinguished  from 
outland,  or  that  lot  to  tenants. 

inland-cliff,  s. 

Geol. :  A  cliff  like  one  of  those  marking  the  coast- 
line, but  situated  inland.  In  many  cases  they  wore 
once  sea-cliffs,  and  occupy  their  present  position 
because  the  land  has  been  subsequently  upheaved. 

inland-revenue,  i. 

Taxation :  Revenue  levied  inland,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Custom-house,  for  articles  brought 
by  sea.  (Eng.) 

In'-land-§r,  s.  [Eng.  inland;  -er.]  One  who 
lives  inland,  or  in  the  interior  of  a  country. 

•In  -land-Ish,  a.  [Eng. inland; -u/i.]  Denoting 
something  inland ;  native,  inland. 

tin-lap  -I-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  m-=in,  into,  and  Lat. 
lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.]  To  make  stony;  to 
turn  or  convert  into  stone ;  to  petrify. 

"Some  natural  spring  waters  will  intaptdate  wood; 
so  that  you  shall  see  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the  part 
above  the  water  shall  continue  wood,  and  the  part  under 
the  water  shall  be  turned  into  a  kind  of  gravelly  stone." — 
Bacon:  Xat.  Hist.,  %  86. 

*In-lard  ,  v.  /.    [ENLARD.] 

"In-large  ,  v.  t.    [ENLARGE.] 

In-laW,  t-.  t.  [A.  S.  inldgian.]  To  clear  or  free 
^rom  outlawry  or  attainder;  to  restore  to  the  privi- 
leges and  protection  of  the  law. 

"It  should  be  a  great  incongruity  to  have  them  to  make 
laws,  who  themselves  were  not  inlawed." — Bacon:  Henry 
VII.,  p.  12. 

In-lay ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lay  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  lay,  place,  or  insert  in :  to  diversify  with 
different  bodies  inserted  into  the  groundwork  or 
substratum. 

"  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
le  thick  iulniii  with  patiues  of  bright  gold." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"A  thousand  tumbling  rills  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale." 

H'arlim:    First  of  April. 

3.  To  interlard. 

"Thence  borrowed  by  the  monks  to  inlay  their  story." — 
Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  vi. 

In-lay,*.  [INLAY,  i'.]  Matter  or  materials  in- 
laid or  prepared  for  inlaying. 

"Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broider'd  the  ground."—  .Villon:  P.  L.,  iv.  "02. 


In-lay -8r, «.  [Enc.  in{««;  <r.]  One  who  inlays ; 
one  whoso  occupation  is  inlaying. 

"The  swelling  bum-he*,  which  are  now  and  .then  found 
on  the  old  trees,  afford  the  inlayer  pieces  curiously 
chambletted."—  Bi-elyn.  U 

In-lay -Ing,  ».    [INLAY,  r.]    [INL.UD-WORK.] 

In  league  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  En,;.  /• 
(q.  v.).|    To  form  or  conclude  a  league  with;    to 
league ;  to  join  in  a  league. 

In-leag -u8r,  r.  i.  [('f.  BELEAGUER.]  To  sit 
down  with  an  army  ;  to  blockade. 

*In-l6ck,  ».  [Pref.  i;.-(l),andEng.  /<•<.*  (7).]  A 
hole  whore  water  leaks  in.  (Stunuhurst :  I'injil's 
jEneid,  iii.  538.) 

In    let,  B.    [Eng.  in-,  and  let.] 

1.  A  passage  by  which  an  inclosed  place  may  be 
entered  ;  a  means  of  entrance  or  ingress. 

"A  narrow  inteUo  their  cells  contrive." 

AddtBon:   Vtrytl;  Georyic  iv. 

2.  A  small  bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea  or 
a  largo  lake ;  a  creek. 

"All  the  creeks  and  Inlets  on  this  side  were  held  by  toe 
Romans."— Milton.-  Hist.  Bnn.,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Any  material  or  substance  inserted  or  inlaid. 

In-lgf-t5r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  letter 
(q.  v.).]  To  engrave  with  letters. 

In'-ll-8r,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lit,  v. ;  -er.] 
Geol.:  An  expression  used  to  indicate  an  isolated 
exposure  of  an  underlying  bed  which  is  still  covered 
to  a  large  extent  with  deposits  of  later  date.  It  is 
principally  found  in  beds  which  are  more  or  less 
curved,  the  higher  parts  of  which  have  been  re- 
moved by  denudation  and  so  brought  the  lower  bed 
to  light.  The  converse  of  outlier  (q.  v.). 

*ln-llght  -en  (gh  silent),  t>.  t.    [ENLIGHTEN.] 
*ln-llsf,  v.  t.    [ENLIST.] 

•In-live',  f.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intons.),  and  Eng.  live 
(q.  v.).]  To  give  life,  spirit,  or  animation  to;  to 
animate. 

"What  she  did  here,  by  great  example,  well, 
T'  inlive  posteritie,  her  fame  may  tell." 

Ben  Jonson:  Kleg.  on  Lady  Anne  Patelet. 

*In-l5ck',  v.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.  v.).]  To  lock  up  or  inclose  one  thing  in  another. 

*ln-ltt'-mlne,  v.  t.   [ENLUMINE.] 

In'-l?,  a.  &  adv.    [A.  S.  inlic  (a),  Mice  (adv.).] 

A.  A»  adj. :  Internal,  secret,  heartfelt. 

"  Did'st  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  lov«." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  li.  7. 

B.  As  adv.:  Internally,  within,  secretly,  in  the 
heart,  mentally. 

" 'Save  him,  my  God!'  she  inly  cries." 

Moore:  Fire  Worthiptrs. 

In  mate,  a.  &  a.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  mate,  s. 
(q.-v.)] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  lodges  or  dwells  in  the 
same  house  as  another ;  one  who  occupies  anyplace 
or  dwelling;  a  resident  or  dweller  in;  especially 
spoken  of  occupants  of  hospitals,  asylums,  prisons, 

to, 

"  He's  but  a  new  fellow. 
An  Inmate  here  in  Borne,  as  Catiline  calls  him." 

Ben  Jonton.-  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Dwelling  or  residing  in  a  place ;  ad- 
mitted as  a  resident  or  occupier  of  the  same  place ; 
internal. 

"To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 

Too  numerous."  Milton:  P.  L.  xii.  168. 

in  meats,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  pi.  of  Eng. 
meaf.l 

1.  The  edible  viscera  of  pigs,  fowls,  <fec.  (Peacock: 
Manley  *  Corringham;  Gloss.) 

2.  The  entrails. 

"  I  shall  try  six  inches  of  my  knife 
On  thine  own  inmeatn." 

Taylor:  Philip  van  Artevelde,  iii.  1. 

In-m6sh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  metli 
(q.  v.).]  To  bring  or  involve  within  meshes,  as  of 
a  net. 

»In-meW  (ew  as  u),  r.  /.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  meir  (q.  v.).]  To  inclose  or  shut  in,  as  in  a 
maw  or  cage. 

*In  -more,  a.  [Eng.  in,  and  more.]  Inner.  (P. 
Holland:  Camden,  p.  11(1.) 

In  -most,  *ine-maste,  «.    [A.  S.  innemest.] 

1.  Deepest  or  farthest  within  ;  remotest  from  tho 
surface. 

"  Shortly,  within  her  inmost  pith  there  bred 
A  little  wicked  worme." 

rj  r/Ki'una  of  the  World's  Vanity. 

2.  Most  secret ;  deepest. 

"Still  there  within  the  inmit.it  thought  he  grew." 

liyrun:  Lara,  i.  19. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion    -  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zliun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Inn,  *ln,  *lnno,  ».  [A.  S.  in,  inn,  from  in,  inn= 
within;  Icrl.  1,1,11.  from  inn,  in  ni=  indoors ;  m=in.] 

1.  A  house  of  lodging  aud  entertainment  for 
travelers. 

"  Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there  was  not  an  htn 
where  be  had  not  been  in  a  brawl." — Jfacau/ai/.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch  vi. 

*2.  Lodging,  abode,  residence,  habitation. 
'*  Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  in 
For  this  same  night."        Spenser:  F.  V-.  I-  i-  33. 

3.  A  college  of  municipal  orcommon  law  professors 
and  students.  [«"  (2).] 

ft  (1)  Inns  of  Chancery :  Co_llegos  in  which  young 
students  formerly  begun  their  law  studies.  They 
are  now  occupied  chiefly  by  attorneys,  solicitors, 
Ac.  (Kan.) 

(2)  Inns  of  Court :  Colleges  or  corporate  societies 
in  London,  to  one  of  which  all  barristers  and  stu- 
ilrnr»  for  the  bar  must  belong;  also  the  buildings 
belonging  to  such  societies  in  which  the  members 
of  the  inn  dine  together,  and  barristers  have  their 
chambers.  There  are  four  such  inns — viz, :  the 
Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  and 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

•Inn,  v.  i.  &  t.    [INN,  «.] 

A.  litiriniH.:  To  take  up  lodging;  to  lodge  at,  or 
as  at,  an  inn. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lodge  and  entertain. 

"And  tnned  hem,  everich  at  his  degree." 

Chaucer:  C,  T.,  2,194. 

2.  To  house,  to  get  in,  to  store  in  a  house  or  barn. 
(Lit.  dtfig.) 

"  Howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament  did  bear 
good  fruit,  yet  the  subsidy  bare  a  fruit  that  proved  harsh 
and  bitter;  all  was  tnnetl  at  lost  into  the  king's  born." — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  67. 

•In-nas-cI-bll'-I-t? ,  s.      [Late  Lat.  innatcibilis 
=  that  cannot  bo  born.]    Self-existence ;  the  state  or 
quality  of  never  having  been  born  or  begotten. 
"  lnna*cibility  we  must  admit 
The  Father." 

Davies:  Uirum  in  Modum,  p.  17. 

In -Hate,  a.      [Lat.  innatus,  from  in-— in,  and 
•mil an.  pa.  par.  of  n<wcor=to  bo  born.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Inborn,  natural,  native,  not  acquired. 

"  An  innate  clinging, 
A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life."— Byron.-  Cain,  1.  1. 

2.  Derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  as 
contrasted  with  what  is  derived  from  experience. 

"That  untaught  innate  philosophy." 

Ugrun:  Childe  ttarold,  iii.  89. 

*3  Inherent. 

"  The  blood  turns  back  to  the  breast;  and  there,  by  an 
inn/it'-,  but  wonderful  faculty  is  turned  into  milk." — P. 
/  i, •!•  her:  Purple  Island,  iv.  (Notes.) 

II.  Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  Adhering  to  the  apex  of  any  structure. 

2.  Spec,  (of  an  anther^) :  Attached  by  its  base  to 
a  filament,  as  distinguished  from  adnate  and  ver- 
satile (q.  v.). 

Innate- Ideas,  «.  pi.  : 

Philos.:  The  term  generally  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  koinai  ennoiai  of  the  Stoics — "  general 
notions  developed  in  the  course  of  nature  in  all 
men"  (Diog.  I.  vii.  54) — though  the  earlier  teachers 
of  that  school  regarded  these  ideas  as  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  perceptions,  not  as  innate.  Thomas 
of  Aquin,  the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  taught 
t  hat  "  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is  innate,  and 
destitute  of  all  experience."  On  the  Continent  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  was  revived  by  Descartes, 
who  held  that  the  notion  of  things,  truth,  and 
thought  were  naturally  common  to  all  men. 
Li'ihnitzsaid  that  "the  ideas  of  being,  substance, 
^dentity,  thn  true,  the  good,  are  innate  in  the 
nund;'*  though  his  innate  ideas  are  rather  shim- 
belong  than  conscious  notions.  The  doctrine'  \\ill 

m<i  in   the  second  elegy  of  Sir  John  I1 
Nixtrr    Ti'ijaum,    and  in  the  De  Veritate  of  Lord 
Herbert  or  Chcrbury.    On  the  opposite  side.  Locke 
(Human    Undent.,    bk.    i.),    Oulverwell    (Light  of 
Nature),  and  later  writers  may  bo  consulted. 

*ln-nate  ,  i-. '.    [INNATE,  a.]    To  call  into  being. 

"The  first  iiinntiny  cause 
Laughs  them  to  scorn. " 

Mtirston:  Antonio's  Revenge,  iv.  1. 

•In-nat'-Sd,  a.  [English  innaf(e);-ed.]  Innate, 
inborn,  natural. 

"  Bat  no  charme 

The  Mane*  have  thane  monsters  can  disarme 
Of  their  ixnaird  rage." 

Habinuton:  Ctistara,  pt.  i.;  To  Mr.  E.  l\>rter. 

In -nate  ly\  adv.  [Kng.  innate;  -J(/.]  In  an  in- 
nate manner;  naturally. 


In  -nate  ness,  «.  [English  innate;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  innate. 

*ln-nat  -Ive,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  nut  ire 
(q.  v.).]  Native,  natural. 

"And  for  the  safe  accesee. 
His  soune  shall  make  to  his  Innatiur  port." 

Chapman:  Uomer1 a  Odyssey,  v. 

»ln-nat-ur-al  -I-ty1.  s.  {Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
iintiirnlilii  (q.  v.).]  Unnatural  conduct. 

"  Innnturality  amongst  kindred  [is]  infamous." — .VerfA, 
I'lnt, <,;•!, ,  p.  207.  (Margin.) 

•In-nit  -ur-al-lf,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
naturally  (q.  v.).]  Not  naturally ;  not  according  to 
nature. 

In  nav -Ig-a-ble.  a.  iPref.  in-  (2),  and  Ensli>h 
navigable  (q.  v.).]  Not  navigable;  that  cuunot  be 
navigated  or  traversed  by  ships. 

"Which  Acheron  surrounds,  the  innavigable  flood." 
Dri/den:   Virgil's  JEneid,  vi.  161. 

*In-nav  -Ig-VblJ1,  adv.  [English  innavigab(le) ; 
-/.'/•  I  So  as  not  to  be  navigaole. 

*In-n6ct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  inn«ofo=to  tie  or  fasten  to, 
togetlier,  or  about :  in-=in,  into,  and  n«cfo=to  tie, 
to  fasten.]  To  fasten  together.  (Fuller:  Worthies, 
i.  139.) 

In    ner,  a.  &  s.    [A.  S.  innera,  from  in=in.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Interior;  farther  inward  or  nearer  the  center 
than  something  else. 

"  Many  families  are  established  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  some  discovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  America." — Ad- 
dison:  Spectator. 

2.  Interior,  internal,  spiritual. 

"  Let  thy  grace 
Upon  his  inner  soul  in  mercy  shine." 

Wordsworth:  Sonnettt  to  Liberty,  Nov.  1813. 

8.  Not  obvious ;  dark,  esoteric ;  as,  an  inner  mean- 
ing. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  That  part  of  a  target  immediately  outside  the 
bull's-eye,  inclosed  by  a  ring  varying  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  range. 

2.  A  shot  striking  that  part  of  the  target. 

"  Scores  which  gave  averages  of  inners  or  more." — ion- 
don  Times. 

finner-bark,  s. 

Bot.:  The  liber  (q.  v.). 

inner-forme,  s. 

Print.:  [FORM,  «.,II.  6  (1)  A:  (2)]. 

inner-house.  s.  The  name  given  to  the  cham- 
bers in  which  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session  hold  their  sittings  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland ;  applied  also  to  the  divisions  themselves, 
and  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  Outer  House, 
in  which  the  lords  ordinary  sit  to  hear  motions  and 
causes.  All  causes  commencing  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  regular  form,  by  summons,  letters  of  sus- 
pension, or  ndvocation,  reach  the  Inner  House  after 
passing  through  the  Outer  House. 

inner-parts,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Those  portions  of  the  harmony  that  are 
not  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

inner-pedal,  s. 

Music :  A  sustained  note  in  one  of  the  mnorparts. 
[SDSTAIXED-NOTE.] 

inner-plate,  s. 

Arch.:  The  wall-plate  in  a  double-plated  roof, 
which  lies  nearest  the  center  of  the  roof,  the  other, 
or  tmter-plate,  having  its  side  nearer  the  outer  sur- 
face of  tlie  wall. 

inner-post,  *. 

Shipbuild. :  A  piece  brought  in  at  the  foroside  of 
the  main-post,  and  generally  continued  as  high  as 
the  wing-transom  to  seat  the  other  transoms  upon. 

Inner-square, «. 

Carp.:  The  edges  forming  the  internal  right 
angle  of  a  carpenter's  square. 

•In'-nSr-est,  «.  [Eng.  inner;  super,  suff.  -<"«(.] 
Inmost,  innermost. 

*In'-n5r-lf,  «dr.  [Eng.  inner;  -(».]  More 
within;  nearer  the  center. 

In  ner  most,  a.  [A  corruption  of  A.  S.  inncmett 
^inmost  (q.  v.).].  Farthest  inward  or  within; 
most  remote  from  the  surface. 

«In-n8r  va  tion  (1),  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2);  Eng. 
nerve,  and  suit,  -titian.]  A  state  of  norvelessnoss* 

In  n8r-va  -tion  (2),«.    [Eng.  innem;  -afion.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  innervingor  strength- 
ening; the  state  of  being  innerteil. 

2.  Physiol.:  The  function  of  the  nervous  system; 
nervous  excitement;  special  activity  excited  in  any 
part  of  the  nervous  *.\.-tcm. 


,  r.  t.  JPrcf.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng- 
nerve  (q.v.).J  To  give  nerve  to,  to  strengthen,  to 
invigorate. 

Inn  hold  er,  «.  [Eng.  inn,  s.,  and  holder.]  One 
who  keeps  an  inn ;  an  innkeeper. 

"Whether  as  well  they  as  butchers,  innhnttlers,  and 
victuallers,  do  sell  that  which  is  wholesome  and  at  reason- 
able prices." — Bacon:  The-  Judicial  Charge,  Ac. 

Inning,  «.    [Eng.  inn,  v. ;  -in».] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  gathering  in  of  grain,  harvest, 
Ac. 

"The  gathering  and  inning  of  some  harvest."— P.  Hoi. 
and:  Pliny,  bk.  iviii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Fin.  (pi.} :  The  time  during  which  a  person  or 
party  is  in  office. 

II.  Technically  (pi.)  : 

1.  Baseball,  Cricket,  crY. ;  The  time  or  turn  for 
batting,  either  of  an  individual  player,  or  of  a 
whole  side. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea. 
In  nis,  <.    |  EXNIS.  J 

*In'-nI-ten-9?,  ».  [Lnt.  inniteni,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
nitor:  in-=in,  on,  and  nitor=to  lean  ]  Aleaningor 
resting  upon ;  pressure. 

•In-nlx  -l6n  (X  as  Jcsh),  «.  [Lat.  innfcrtu,  pa. 
par.  of  innrtor.]  A  resting  upon  ;  incumbency. 

Inn  keSp-8r,  «.  [Eng.  inn,  and  keeper.']  One 
who  keeps  an  inn  ;  a  tavernor,  an  iunholaer. 

In  -no  9en$e,  g.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innocentia,  from 
tnnnce»i»=innocent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  inocencia;  Ital.  in- 
nocenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  innocent ;  freedom 
from  or  absence  of  any  quality  which  can  hurt  or 
injure;  innoxiousness,  harmlossnoss ;  as,  the  inno- 
cence  of  a  medicine. 

"Suited  to  a  golden  age  and  to  the  first  Innoee nry  of 
nature." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  any  particular  crime 
or  sin ;  guiltlessness. 

"For  innocence  condemned  revenge  I  vowed." 

Pitt:  riratl'*  Xneld. 

3.  In  a  moral    sense,  freedom    from  crime,  sin, 
guilt,  or  fault;  purity  of  heart  and  life;  integrity. 

4.  Freedom  from  any  thought  of  evil;  harmless- 
ness ;  simplicity  of  heart, 

"When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise." 

Coteper:  Retirement,  372. 

5.  Simplicity:   mental   weakness    or    imbecility, 
bordering  on  silliness. 

"Who  has  not  only  his  innnc-ence,  which  is  much  to 
excuse  him." — Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tote. 

6.  The  state  of  not  being  contraband  of  war;  the 
state  of  being  lawfully  conveyed  to  a  belligerent. 

tin  nd^en^y1,  «.  [Lat.  innocentia,  from  inno- 
cen»=innocent  (q.  v.).]  Innocence. 

"That  so  death  and  judgment  may  find  me  prepared,  if 
not  with  unspotted  innocency,  yet  with  hearty  and  sincere 
repentance."—  Slitlinafleet :  Sermons. 

In  -n6-$ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innoc<?n»= 
harmless:  in-  =  not,  and  nocem,  pr.  par.  of  noceo= 
to  hurt;  Sp.  inocente;  Ital.  innocente.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  hurtful,  harmful,  or  noxious;  innoxious; 
free  from  any  quality  which  can  hurt  or  injure. 

2.  Free  from  the  guilt  of  any  particular  crime  or 
wicked  action  ;   not  guilty,  guiltless.      (Now  fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"I  was  innocent  from  any  private  malice." 

annkap.,  llenry  rill.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Morally  free  from  guilt,  crime,  or  fault :  not 
tainted  with  sin  ;  guiltless  ;  pure  in  heart  and  life ; 
upright,  inoffensive,  blameless,  sinless. 

"Hem  that  had  den  wronge  suspect  inn 
Upon  this  sely  innocent  distance." 

C/i.iucer.  C.  T.,  6,104. 

4.  Lawful,  permitted ;  not  liable  to  punishment. 

"  Bobbery  was  held  to  be  a  calling  not  merely  innocent 
but  honorable." — Macaulay:  Jliat.  Eng. 

5.  Not  contraband  of  war;  not  liable  to  forfeiture. 

6.  Simple ;  weak  in  intellect ;  imbecile. 

"  She  hits  me  a  blow  on  the  ear,  and  calls  me  Innocent, 
and  lets  me  go."— Ben  Jonson:  Silent  IFotnan,  i.  1. 

B.  As  tubitant  i  i-'  : 

1.  One  who  is  free  from  guilt,  crime  or  fault ;  an 
innocent  person. 

"  So  port  an  innocent  as  that  came  lamlie." 

Spmser:  F.  Q..  I.  i.  8. 

'1.  A  person  wanting  in  intellect;  a  natural;  an 

uiiot. 

"A  dumb  innocent   that  conld  not  say    him   nay  " — 
f.:   All's  Well  that  Knits  Well. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gd,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     wad,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    ctire,    vnlte,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


innocent-conveyances 

T  For  tlm  difference  between  innocent  and  guilt- 
less, eeo  GUILTLESS. 

"i  Mam«t<-rr  or  Hlfiutihtcr  of  the  Innocents: 

Ch.Hist.:  Tho  massacre  or  murder  of  the  young 
children  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod.  (  Matthew  li.  16.) 

innocent-conveyances,  s.pi. 

Law  :  A  covenant  to  stand  seized  ;  a  bargain,  sale, 
and  release  j  so  called  because  they  convoy  the  act- 
ual possession  of  the  property  by  construction  of 
law  only. 

Innocents'-day,  ». 

Church  Hist.,  etc.:  Tho  English  namo  for  the  feast 
celebrated  on  Doc.  28,  to  commemorate  the  massa- 
cre of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod,  in  the 
hope  of  killing  Jesus.  It  was  probably  first  cele- 
brated toward  the  close  of  the  fifth,  or  early  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  IB  known  in  the  Latin  Church  as 
the  Feast  of  Holy  Innocents,  and  Mass  is  said  in 
pnrplo  vestments,  probably  because  the  Innocents 
"  did  not  enter  heavon  till  Christ  at  His  Ascension 
opened  it  to  those  who  believe."  On  the  octave  the 
vestments  are  red,  the  proper  color  of  martyrs.  In 
the  (ireek  Church  the  feast  is  celebrated  on  Dec. 
29,  and  is  known  as  the  Feast  of  the  14,000  Holy 
Children.  [MARINE.] 

•In  -nb-fSnt-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  innocent  ;  -i«e.]  Tend- 
ing to  innocence  ;  innocent. 

"The  contentments  of  tnnooentive  piety."  —  Feltham: 
Rfftoii-fH,  pt.  ii.,  Ten.  66. 

In  -nb-jent  ly\  aeto.    [Eng.  innocent;  •ly.'] 

1.  Without  hnrt  or  barm;  harmlessly. 

2.  \Vithoutguilt;  guiltlessly;  uprightly. 

*'  He  preserveth  the  welfare  of  the  righteous,  and  de- 
fendeththem  that  walk  innocently."—  Proverbs  ii.  (1561.) 

3.  Witli  simplicity  or  innocence  of  heart;  guile- 

lessly. 

"Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Turned  all  inquiry  light  nwny." 

Scott:  Ladi/  af  the  Lakt,  i.  30. 

In-nSc'-fl-a,  «.  pi.  [Neut.  nom.  pi.  of  Latin  in- 
noruH*t  =  harmless,  innocuous.] 

ZoOL:  A  sub-order  of  Ophidia  (Snakes),  contain- 
ing the  Colnbriformes  or  Innocuous  Colubriform 
Snakes.  They  have  no  decided  venom  gland,  though 
a  Bpecial  non-venomous  one  and  a  groove  may  be 
present.  The  jaws  are  armed  with  numerous, 
solid,  curved  teeth  ;  the  body  is  covered  with  rows 
of  large  scales,  and  the  head  with  plates. 

Families:  Acrochordidee  (Wart-Snakes),  Dryiophidre 
(Whip-Snakes),  Dipmididw  (Nocturnal  Tree  Snakes  i. 
Lycodontidw  (Ground  Snakes).  Amblycephalidte  (Hlunt- 
heads),  Dendrophidw  (Tree  Snakes),  Psammophidae 
(Desert  Snukes),  Rachiodontidae  (Throat-toothed  Snakes;, 
HninalopsidtB  (Fresh-water  Snakes),  Colubridea  (True 
Snakes),  Pythonidae  (Rock  Snakes),  Erycidaa  (Sand 
Sniikes),  Tortricidre  (Rollers),  and  Uropeltidse  (Rough- 
tiiils  ).  (Duncan,  Ac.) 

*In-n5c-u  -It-y,  «.  [Eng.  innocu(ous)  ;  -itj/.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  innocuous  ;  harmlessnese. 

In-noc  -U-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  innocuus,  from  tn-=not, 
and  ?ioc«ws=hurtful  ;  noceo—to  hurt;  Ital.  &  Sp. 

iiinurlto.  ] 

1.  Harmless  ;  producing  no  evil  result  or  effect  ; 
innocent. 

2.  Harmless  ;  doing  no  injury  or  harm. 

"A  peneroua  lion  will  not  hurt  a  beast  that  lies  pros- 
tnitw,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature."  —  Burton: 
Anal,  of  Melancholy,  p.  348. 

*~  Innocuous  Colubriform  Snakes: 
ZoOl.:  [INNOCUA.J 

In-noc  -u-ous-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  innocuous;  •ly.'] 
In  an  innocuous  manner;  without  harm  or  injury; 
harmlessly  ;  without  mischievous  off  octs. 

"  Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

In-n5c  u  OUS-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  innocuous;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  or  being  innocuous  ;  hannless- 
neae. 

*In  -n6-date,  v.  f.  [Lnt.  innodatug,  pa.  par.  of 
tnnodo:  m-=in,  and  «orfus=a  knot.]  To  bind  up, 
fasten,  or  include,  as  in  a  knot.  (Lit.  <£fig.) 


*In-n6m  -In-a  ble,  a.&s.  [Lat.  innominabilit, 
from  m-=not,  and  nomtnabi/is—  that  may  bo  named 
or  nominated:  n»niiHO—to  name;  nonien  (genit. 
nontinis)  =a  name.] 

A.  -Is  adj.  :  That  cannot  or  may  not  be  named  or 
mentioned;  unspeakable. 

B.  As    subst.     (pi.):    Trousers;     inexpressibles. 
l&mthey  :  The  Doctor,  p.  688.) 

In-n6m'-In-ate,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  innominatus:  in- 
=  not,  and  nominatus,  pa.  par.  of  ?io»uno=to  name  ; 
3W>wi>n=a  name.] 

A.  Amidj.:  Not  named,  nameless. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Aimt.:  Tho  innominate-artery  (q.  v.). 

"The  accessibility  of  the  innominate  in  the  neck.*'  — 
Ou«iii..  Anatomy  (ed.  1st),  p.  355. 
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innominate-artery,  -. 

Anat. :  Tho  largest  of  the  vessels  which  proceed 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  arises  from  tlm  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  arch  before  the  carotid  artery. 
It  ascends  obliquely  toward  the  right,  and  divides 
into  the  right  subclavian  and  the  right  carotid  ar 
tery.  It  varies  in  length  from  two  inches  to  one 
inch,  or  less.  Called  also  the  Bracbycephalic  Ar- 
tery. 

innominate-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  The  os  coxw, or  pelvic  bone.  It  is  con- 
stricted in  the  middle  and  expanded  above  and  be- 
low, and  much  bent.  It  articulates  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  with  the  sacrum,  and  with  the 
femur.  In  early  life  it  is  in  throe  portions:  the 
ilium,  the  os  pubis,  and  the  ischium.  They  begin 
to  ossify  before  birth,  but  the  process  is  not  com- 
pleted till  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fifth  year. 

'innominate-contracts,  s.pi. 

Civil  Law:  Contracts  which  had  no  particular 
names,  as  permutation  and  transaction.  (H'har- 
ton.) 

innominate-veins,  .•.-./•/. 

Anat.:  Two  trunk  veins  receiving  the  blood  re- 
turning from  the  upper  limbs  through  the  subcla- 
yian  veins,  and  from  the  head  and  neck  by  the 
jugular  ones.  Called  also  the  Brachycephalic 
Veins. 

In'-nft-vite,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  innovatus,  pa.  par. 
of  innovo:  i;i-=in,  and  novo=to  make  new;  novus= 
new;  Fr. innover;  Sp.innovar;  Ital.  innovare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  alter  or  change  by  the  introduction  of  some- 
thing now. 

"All  attempts  to  innovate  the  constitutional  or  habitual 
character."— The  Rambler,  No.  179. 

2.  To  bring  in  or  introduce  by  way  of  something 
new. 

"All  those  who  had  innovated  anything  in  religion." — 
Clarendon:  Kelluion  anil  1'olfeu,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  innovations;  to  introduce  novelties; 
to  make  or  introduce  changes  or  alterations  in  any- 
thing established. 

"Time  itselfe,  which  indeed  tnnovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly."— Bacon:  Essays,  Of  Innovations. 

2.  To  invent ;   to  introduce  or  put  forward  new 
things. 

"But  every  man  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  pedantry 
and  poetry  ;  every  man,  therefore,  is  not  flt  to  innovate." 
—Druden:  Virgil's  JEneid.  (Dedlc.) 

In-nd  va -tion.  s.  [Lat.  innovatio,  from  inno- 
vatus, pa.  par.  of  innouo=to  innovate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
innovation;  Sp.  innovation;  Ital.  innovazionc.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The    act   of    innovating;  the    introduction  of 
novelties  or  changes  in  things  established. 

"Perdicas,  whose  ambitious  innouation  was(he  said)  to 
be  preueiited  in  tyme." — Brende:  Quintus  Cnrttus,  to.  309. 

2.  A  change  made  by  the  introduction  of  some- 
thing new  in  things  established,  as  laws,  customs, 
rites,  Ac. 

"He  knew  how  to  use  technical  law  to  cover  the  most 
startling  innovations." — Gardiner  tt  Hullinaer:  Introd.  to 
Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  lit. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :    A  shoot  which  has  not  completed  its 
growth.    Used  specif,  of  the  new  branches  of  mosses 
produced  by  a  process  of  renewal  from  axillary  buds 
by  the  side  of  the  theca,  or  of  the  autheridia. 

2.  Religions  (pi.):  Now  doctrines  introduced  by 
professed  reformers  into  any  faith  with  the  view  of 
harmonizing  it  witli  the  science  of  the  age,  or  new 
observances  to   adapt   it  to   the  modern  fooling. 
Such  innovations  are  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
majority  of  worshipers, who,  accepting  as  of  Divine 
origin  both  the  doctrines  and  practices  sought  to 
be  altered,  look  on  the  innovations  as  impious. 
Josephus  complained  of   such  innovations  in  his 
Jewish  Wars,  and  the  introducer  of  innovations  in 
Christian  doctrine  or  practice  finds  determined  re- 
sistance in   whatever  section  of  the  Church  ho  may 
attempt  to  operate. 

In-n6-va'-tion-l8t,  8.  [Eng.  innovation:  -int.] 
One  who  introduces,  or  is  in  favor  of,  innovations. 

In'-no-vat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  innovat(e) ;  -ive.]  In- 
troducing or  tending  to  introduce  innovations; 
characterized  by  innovations. 

"Some  writers  are  .  .  .  innovative." — Sail:  Modern 
English,  p.  27. 

In'-n6  vat  5r,  *in-no-vat-our,  s.  [Eng.  inno- 
vat (e) ;  -or;  Fr.  innorateur;  Ital.  innovatore;  Sp. 
innovador.i  , 

1.  One  who  introduces  novelties  or  innovations ; 
an  introducer  of  changes  in  things  established. 

"As  ardent  a  spirit  as  can  inspire  any  innovator  to  de- 
stroy the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  the  glory  of  ancient 
ages."— Burkes  Letter  to  n'illium  Elliot,  Esq. 
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2.  One  who  makes  changes  by  the  introduction  of 
innovations  «>r  m>\  i 

In-noxious  (noxious  as  n5k  -sbus),  «.  [I.atiu 
•  iis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  noxiw—  hurtful, 
noxious;  nocco=to  hurt.] 

1.  Hnrmle-s,  innocent;  not  producing  ortondinf? 
to  produce  mischievous  or  ill  effects. 

"They  being  benign  and  of  innoxious  qualities.'*  — 
BruwHe:  Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  Innocent,  harmless  ;  free  from  guilt  or  sin. 

"The  good  man  walked  tnnorlfm*  through  his  age." 
Pope:  1'ral.  t"  Satirrt,  396. 

In  noxious  1?  (noxious  as  nok  shus>,  adv. 
[Eng.  innoxious;  -It/.] 

1.  Harmlessly;  without  causing  harm  or  ill- 
effects. 

"  Mercury  which  is  innoxiously  given  in  many  cases 
crude."—  Uoyle:  Workt.  ii.  19L 

*2.  Without  suffering  harm  or  ill-effects. 

"  For  animals  that  can  innoxiously  digest  these  poysons, 
become  antidotal  unto  the  poyson  digested."  —  Browne; 
I'uluar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvli. 

In  noxious  ness  (noxious  ns  nok  snus),  a. 
[Bug.  innoflous;  -ness.}  Tho  quality  or  state  of 
being  innoxious;  harmlessness,  innocence.  (Jtfad. 
D  Arblay:  Diary,  vii.  373.) 

*In  -nu-ite,  v.  i.  [Lat.  innuatum,  sup.  of  innuo 
=to  give  a  nod,  to  hint.]  To  intimate,  to  hint,  to. 
signify. 

"As  if  Agamemnon  would  innuate,  that  an  this  sow  (be- 
ing splayed)  is  free  from  Venus."  —  Chapman:  Homer** 
Iliad  xU.  (Comment.) 

*In-nu  -bl-loiis,  a.  [Latin  inn.«&i'!u«=without 
clouds:  i»-=not,  and  nubila  —  clouds.]  Free  from. 
clouds;  clear. 

In-nu-en  -do,  In-u-Sn  -do,  s.  [Lat.  innuendo= 
by  intimation  ;  gerund  of  tnnuo=to  nod  toward,  to> 
intimate:  in-=in,  toward,  and  nuo=to  nod.] 

1.  Ord.Lani/.:  An  indirect  or  oblique  hint  or  in- 
timation ;  an  insinuation. 

"As  by  the  way  of  innuendo, 
Lucua  is  made  a  nun  lucendo." 

Churenill:  ahotl,  bk.  ii. 

*2.  Law:  A  law  term,  most  used  in  declarations. 
and  other  pleadings,  and  the  office  of  this  word  is 
only  to  declare  and  ascertain  the  person  or  thing* 
which  was  named  uncertain  before  ;  as  to  say,  he 
(innuendo,  the  plaintiff)  is  a  thief:  when  ns  there* 
wns  mention  before  of  another  person.  (Klount: 


*In'-nu-ont,  a.  [Lat.  innuenx,  pr.  par.  of  innun 
=tonod,to  hint.]  Convoying  a  hint  or  intimation  ; 
insinuating,  significant. 

Innuit,  s.  [Native  word=the  people.]  Tho  name 
by  which  the  Esquimaux  call  themselves.  The  name 
by  which  they  are  ordinarily  known  to  Europeans, 
is  an  Algonquin  word. 

In-nu  mSr-a-bll'-I-tf  ,  «.  [Fr.  innumtrabilitt, 
from  Lat.  innumerabilitaa,  from  innumerabilis  = 
innumerable  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
innumerable. 

In-nu  -mgr-a-ble,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innumera- 
bilis, from  m-=not,  and  !H<mp<viW(i*=tliat  can  be 
counted  or  numbered  ;  Sp.  innumerable,  innombra- 
ble;  Ital.  innumerabile.\ 

1.  Not  to  be  counted  ;  impossible  to  bo  counted  or 
numbered  for  multitude;  countless;  numberless; 
indefinitely  numerous. 

"Innumerable  multitude  of  forms." 

Wortteworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*2.  As  if  proceeding  from  very  large  numbers  of 
performers. 

"  Thy  praises,  with  the  innnmerablr  sound 
Of  hymns."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  147. 

In-nu'-m8r  a-bljf,  adv.     [Eng.  innumerable)  ; 
•ly.]    Without  number,  so  as  to  be  innumerable. 
"Sparkling  brands,  innumerably  waved." 

Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xxix. 

*In-nu'  m5r  OU8,  ft.  [Lat.  innumerus,  from  in- 
—  not,  and  ?mnienui=number;  num«ro=to  number, 
to  count.]  Too  many  to  be  numbered  or  counted  ; 
countless,  innumerable. 

"  The  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innttmerous  pressed." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  395. 

In-nu-tiT-tion,  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
nutrition  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  failure  of  nutrition  or 
nourishment. 

In-nu-trl  -tiOUS,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Kndish 
nutritious  (q.v.).]  Not  nutritious,  not  nourishing  ; 
not  affording  nourishment  . 

In-nu  trl  live,  o.  [Pref.  in-  f2i.  and  English 
nutritive  (q.v.).]  Not  nourishing,  innutritions. 

I  '-no,  s.  [Lat.  &  Or.  =  iu  class,  myth.,  a  daughter 
of  Cadmus  and  Hcrmione.] 

Kntom.  :  A  genus  of  Zygtenidre. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  slian.       tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -;ion  --    zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


inobedience 
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inordinateness 


•In  6  be    dl  en?e,  «.    [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Kngli-h 

i.q.  v.).]    Disobedience';  failur.-to  oh,  > . 
*In-6-be"-dI-ent,  *ln  o  be  dy  ent,  a.  &.s.  [Prof. 

in-  (2),  anil  Eng.  •  >'»•/<>„(  (q.v.).J 

A.  Asmlj.:  Not  obedient;  disobedient. 
"tnolmllrnt    is    he  that   dlsobeyeth  for  despit  to  the 

-oommandements  of  God." — C'nr<j>  .  Tale. 

B.  .18  sulist. :  One  who  is  disobedient. 

"Upon  the  saied  lnol>edtentts."—HaU:  Henry  r.,  an.  8. 

•In  O  be'-dl  ent-ly4,  adv.   [Eng.  imihedient:  -///.] 

In  a  disolx-dient  manner,  disobediently ;  by  disobo- 

'•  Whom  I  have  olistinately  and  inobedtently  offended." 
—Burnt!:  Illst.  lirfurm.,  an.  1536. 

•In  5b  II  ga  bll  -I-t?,  8.  [Prof. in-  (2),  and  Lat. 
,,i,li<i<i—tH  bind.]  The  quality  or  state  of  not  being 
binding  or  obligatory*. 

"The  invalidity  or  inoallaabllity  thereof."— Sanderson.- 
Works,  v.  67. 

In-6b-s8nr  a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  inobservabilis,  from 
in-=not,  and  <>bserr«=to  observe ;  Fr.  inobservable.] 
Not  observable;  that  cannot  be  observed  or  per- 
ceived. 

In-6b-s8rv  an96,  «.  [Lat.  inobservantia,  from 
ino68«rt'an8=inobservant  (q.  v.).]  \Vant  of  observ- 
ance ;  n  failure  to  observe  or  keep ;  disobedience. 

"  Breach  and  Inobservanoe  of  certain  wholesome  and 
politic  laws  for  government." — Bacon:  Judicial  Charge. 

in-db  §8rv  -ant,  a.  [Lat.  inobservans,  from  in- 
=not,  and  o'«ei-fan8=ot>sorvant  (q.  v.) ;  Pr.  inofc- 
servant;  Ital.  inobservante.]  Not  observant;  uot 
taking  notico  or  hood ;  heedless. 

"He  has  been  inobservant  or  impudent." — Hard:  .Ser- 
mon*, vol.  vi.,  ser.  23. 

*In-5b-§8r-va -tlon,  8.  [Prof,  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
observation  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  ino&serration.j  Want  or 
neglect  of  observation. 

"These  writers  are  in  all  this  guiltyof  the  most  shame- 
ful inobMrvatton." — Shuokford:  On  the  Creation,  p.  118. 

In-ftb-tru  -Blve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  06- 
Jrusive  (q.  v.).]  Not  obtrusive ;  unobtrusive.  (Cole- 
ridge.) 

In-6b-tru  -slYO-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  inobtrusive;  -/».] 
In  an  iuobtrusivo  manner;  unobtrusively. 

In-6b-tru -Slve-nSss,  s.  [English  inobtrusive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inobtrusive; 
unobtrusivenoss. 

In-6-cir -pin,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  inocarp(us);  -in.] 
A  rod  coloring  matter  contained  in  tho  juice  of  the 
Inocarpus  edulis.  The  juice  is  at  first  colorless,  but 
on  exposure  to  the  air  turns  rod,  and  dries  up  to 
-a  gummv  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, but  insoluble  in  other. 

In-6-car -pus,  8.  [Or.  is  (gonit.  ino«)  =  a  fiber, 
and  A:arpo8=fruit.  Named  from  tho  fibrous  envel- 
opes.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Thymolacoa?,  tribe  Hernandia. 
Inocarpus  eduiis,  the  Otaheite  chostnut,  is  a  large 
tree,  with  alternate  loaves  and  white  flowers  In 
racemes,  followed  by  kidney-shaped  nuts,  oaten, 
•when  roasted,  by  tho  natives  of  tho  Pacific,  tho 
Eastern  Islands,  &c. 

In-8c-CU-J>a  -tlon,  8.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  English 
occupation  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  occupation. 

ln-6-98r'-a-mns,  s.  [Greek  is,  i;i<M=strength, 
force  ...  a  fiber,  and  fceramo«=potter's  earth, 
a  tile.] 

Palasont.:  A  genus  of  Aviculidw  (Wing-shells). 
The  shell  in  inoquivalve,  yentrico.se,  radiately  or 
concentrically  furrowed,  with  prominent  umbones, 
i\  straight,  elongated  hinge-line,  and  numerous 
transverse,  close-sot  cartilage  pits.  It  is  akin  to 
l'< -ina.  Seventy-five  species  known,  all  fossil  from 
tho  Silurian  to  tho  chalk.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

In  8c -u-la  ble,  o.  [Lat.  inocui(o)=to  inocu- 
late: Eng.  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  Ixmig  inoculated. 

2.  Tfiat  may  communicate  disoaso  by  inoculation, 
inoculable-bubo,  s. 

Path.:  A  bubo  which  has  been  inoculated  with 
morbid  matter.  Called  also  virulent  bubo. 

In-6c  U  lar,  a.  \  Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Lat.  oculus  =  the 
eye,  and  Eng.  stiff,  -or.] 

Kitlnm.  (of  Antenna;):  Inserted  in  tho  angle  of 
the  eye. 

In  5c  U  l&te,  r.  I.  &  i.  [  Lat.  inoculatus,  pa. 
liar,  of  mocu/o=to  graft  a  bud  of  one  tree  on  to 
another.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  7,i7.:  [H.  1,2.] 

2.  Fi'j.:  To  implant  in  tho  mind  of  any  one  certain 
opinions  foreign  to  his  own  way  of  thinking. 


II. 

1.  A'ji-i'\:  To  perform  tho  operation  of  engrafting 
or  budding.    [iNocui.  VTION.  •!.] 

2.  Med. :  To  introduce  \  ariolous  or  other  morbific 
matter  into  the  -y-tem  with  the  view  of  mitigating 
tho  severity  of  small-pox  or  any  other  disease. 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  had  two  of  her  children  inocu- 
lated in  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement."— Lecky: 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  C?nt.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  inoculation  (q.  v.). 

1[  To  inoculate  grass: 

Auric.:  To  take  pieces  of  sward  from  an  old 
meadow,  and  spread  them  over  a  pioco  of  grass- 
land somewhat  deficient  in  verdure. 

ln-6c-U-la  -tion,  8.  [Lat.=an  engrafting;  Fr. 
inocuZafion.J 

•1.  Bot.:  Grafting  by  the  insertion  of  buds;  the 
operation  of  budding  (q.  v.). 

2.  Medically: 

(1)  The  act,  art,  or  operation  of  communicating 
a  disease  to  the  bodily  frame  by  introducing,  by  one 
or  more  punctures  in  the  skin,  or  otherwise,  the 
specific  poison  by  which  it  is  produced. 

(2)  (Spec.):  The  introduction  in  sue  ha  manner  of 
yariolous  matter  into  the  system.    Whether  or  not 
inoculation  for  small-pox  was  known  in  China  and 
India  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  Europe  is  doubt- 
ful.   It  seems  to  have  boon   practiced   in    South 
Wales  without  attracting  notico.  It  is  to  Constanti- 
nople that  the  world  is  indebted  for  tho  discovery. 
In  A.  D.  1713  Dr.  Emanuel  Timoni,  a  Greek  physi- 
cian   there,  wrote  a  letter   to  Dr.  Woodward   in 
favor  of  inoculation,  which  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical   Transactions,  as  was  a  notice  of  a 
work  in  its  favor  by  Dr.  Pylarini,  the  Venetian 
consul  at  Smyrna.    In  1715   inoculation  was  also 
supported  by  Mr.  Kennedy^  an  English  surgeon  who 
had  traveled  in  Turkey;  but  tho  actual  introduc- 
tion of  the  practice  into    England   was    brought 
about  by  a  letter  written  in  a  lively  style  from 
Turkey  in  1717,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 
Gradually  it  made  way,  and  was  firmly  established 
by  1798,  in  which  year  Dr.  Jenner  announced  the 
discovery  of  vaccination  (q.  v.).    Before  this,  the 
improved  methods  introduced  by  Daniel  and  Robert 
Sutton  had  reduced  tfio  mortality,  which,  in  1707, 
IT'.'s,  and  1799,  in  the  small-pox  hospitals  was  only  1 
in  i'ii>2.    Inoculation  for  small-pox  is  performed  Dy 
applying  the  variolous  matter  to. a  few  scratches 
made   upon    the  skin.    It    communicates    actual 
variola,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  is  of  a  mild 
type,  but  acts  as  an  excellent  prophylactic  against 
a  malady  of  more  virulent  character.    Tho  stage  of 
incubation  is  shorter  in  the  inoculated  than  in  the 
natural  small-pox.    The  quantity  of  the  eruption  is 
moderated  anil  the  chief  force  of  the  disoaso  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  skin,  to  the  relief  of  the  internal 
organs.    While  inoculation  protect*  the  individual, 
ho  may,  in  a  natural  way.  communicate  tho  disease 
to  others,  and  that  in  malignant  form. 

In  oc  -n  ia-t8r,  s.   [Lat.] 

1.  One  who  engrafts  plants. 

2.  One  who  inoculates  for  the  small-pox. 

*In-6  -dl-ite,  r.  t.  [Lat.  in-=in,  into,  and  odium 
=  ha  trod,  odium ;  Ital.  inodiar<»  =  to  hate.]  To  make 
hateful,  to  bring  into  odium  or  hatred. 

"Partly  to  tnodlate  and  tmbitter  >in  to  the  chastised 
sinner." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.f  ser.  6. 

*In-6  -d8r-ate,  a.  [Lat.  in-=not,  and  odoratus 
=  having  an  odor  or  scent;  odor=odor.]  Having 
no  scent  or  odor ;  inodorous* 

"  Whites  are  more  inodorate  than  flowers  of  the  same 
kind  colored." — Bacon:  Xatural  History,  g  507. 

*In-$'-dSr-OU8,  adj.  [Lat.  inodorH*.  from  ''«•  = 
not,  and  orforiw=scentea ;  Fr.  inodore.]  Wanting 
scent  or  smell ;  having  no  smell. 

"Home  white  bodies  are  inodorous  and  insipid." — Boyle: 
Works,  ill.  801. 

In-8f-f  Sn  -Slve,  n.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  offen- 
sive (q.  y.) :  Fr.  iaoffennif;  Span,  inofensivo;  Ital. 

1.  Not  offensive;  giving  no  offense  or  provoca- 
tion ;  harmless,  quiet. 

"In  manners  the  most  inoffensive  of  men." — Macaulai/: 
Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

-.  '  'atising  no  uneasiness  or  alarm. 

"Should  infants  have  taken  offense  at  any  thing,  mix. 
ing  pleasant  and  agreeable  appearances  with  it  must  be 
used,  till  it  be  grown  inoffensive  to  them." — Locke:  On  Ed- 

IKVlf/OII. 

3.  Harmless,  innocent,  innocuous. 

"Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed, 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest !" 

'    >trf*r: 

I.  Not  causing  any  obstruction  or  hindrance;  un- 

olistrurt'-'l. 

"  From  hence  A  passage  broad, 
Smooth,  easy.  Inoffensive,  down  to  hell." 

Milton:  P.  1...  i.  306. 


In-6f  f  Sn  -Blve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  innjF*n*irr :  -ly.} 
In  an  inoffensive  manner;  without  KIVU.K  otfeu-e; 
without  harm. 

In-6f  fSn  -Blve-n8sB,«.  [Eng.  inoffensit-e;  -nets.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  inouVn.-ivr. 

In  6f  fl  Clal  (Ci  as  sh),  a.  [  Pref.  i«-  (21,  and 
Eng.  official  (q.  v.).]  Not  official,  unofficial,  not 
done  officially  or  by  a  duly  authorized  official ;  as, 
an  inofficial  communication. 

In  6f  fl  Clal  1J  (Cl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  innffl. 
cial;  -li/.\  In  an  inofficial  manner;  uot  officially; 
without  tho  usual  forms. 

*In-of-f I  -Clous,  a.  [Lat.  inoffjcia»u8,  from  i«-= 
not,  and  offlcium=duty;  Fr.  inojficirus:  Ital.  innf- 
ficioso.]  Not  attentive  to  duty;  regardless  of  nat- 
ural obligation;  neglectful;  heedless. 

inofficious-testament,  s. 

Lair:  A  will  contrary  to  a  parent's  natural  duty. 
by  which  a  child  is  unjustly  deprived  of  his  inher- 
itance. 

•In-tfll  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  oil  (q.  v.).] 
To  auoiut. 

In-6-lIte,  8.  [Gr.  is  (genit.  ino8)=a  fiber,  and 
lithos=a  stone.] 

Miu. :  The  same  as  CALC-SIXTER  (q.  v.). 

*In-5p-8r-i'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  inoperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  iKo;wror=to  work :  i»-=in,  and  operor=to  work ; 
opu8  (gonit.  oper/s)  =  work.]  Agency,  influence. 

"Here  is  not  a  cold  and  feeble  prevention,  but  an 
effectual  inopertitton,  yea  a  powerful  creation." — Bith'ip 
Uall:  Uonar  of  the  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i,  ch.  liv. 

In-Sp'-Sr-i-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
operative  (q.  v.).l  Not  operative ;  not  producing  a 
result  or  effect;  having  no  operation. 

ln-6-p8r'-cu-la,r,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
opercular  (q.T.).]  [INOPERCCLATA.] 

Of  univalve  shells:  Having  no  oporculum  or  lid. 
(Owen.) 

In-6  pSr-cu-la'-ta,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  in-  (2), and  Lat. 
operculata,  nout.  pi.  of  operculatus,  pa.  par.  of 
operculo=to  furnish  or  cover  with  a  lid ;  operculum 
= a  cover,  a  lid.] 

ZoOl. :  A  section  of  Pulmoniferons  Mollusks  hav- 
ing the  shell  inoporculato  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the 
highest  families  of  tho  Pulmonifora,  viz.,  Helicidn>, 
Limacida*,  Oncidiadie,  Limuteida?,  and  Auriculiilie. 

In-4-p8r  -cu-14te,  a.    [IXOPEBCULATA.] 

ZoOl.:  Not  having  an  oporculum  or  lid  closing 
the  aperture  of  tho  shell  when  tho  animal  with- 
draws into  it  for  shelter. 

"The  rest  are  fnoperrulate,  and  sometimes  shell-less." — 
ll-,,.,,l,,;,r,l:  Hollutaa  (1876),  p.  286. 

In-0  P?r  -CU-lat-8d,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
operculated.]  The  same  as  INOPEBCULATE  (q.  v.). 

*In-ip'-In-8i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inopiiiiibilis.  from  in- 
=  not,  and  opinor=to  expect.]  Not  to  bo  expected. 

*In-8p'-I-nate,  a.  [Tjat.inojiinatus;  Fr.  inopinl.] 
Not  expected,  unexpected  ;  not  looked  for. 

in  op  p5r  tune,  a.  [Lat.  tnopportunui.  from 
in-=not,  and  opportunity-  opportune  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
inopportun;  Sp.  inoporruno;  Ital.  inopportuno.] 
Not  opportune  ;  inconvenient,  unseasonable. 

,    ,__ .  .  [Eng.  inopportune; 

n  an  inopportune  manner  or  time;  unseason- 


In-Cp  -pSr-tune-l? ,  adv. 
•ly.]    In  an  inopportt 
aoly,  inconveniently. 


Even  that  holy  exercise  may  not  be  done  i'm>/.;,.>r- 
tuntly,  nor  importunely." — Donne:  Letter  to  .Sir  //.  (;. 

•In-»p  p8r-tun  -I-tjf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ,  and  Eng. 
opportunity  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  opportunity ;  uu- 
soasonableness. 

In-ip-pris  -Blve,  n.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
oppressive  (q.  v.).]  Not  oppressive,  not  burden- 
some. 

In-8p  -U-lent,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  opulent 
(q.  v.).]  Notopulont;  uot  affluent  or  rich ;  poor* 

In-or'-dl-na  $?,  s.  [.Eng.  inordinate);  -<  v-1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  Inordinate;  deviation 
from  order  or  regularity;  irregularity,  disorder, 
excess,  want  of  moderation,  inonliuatcness. 

"They  become  very  sinfuV  by  the  excess,  which  were 
not  so  in  their  nature;  that  tnonttnncy  sets  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  God's  designation." — Government  of  the  T> 

In  or -dl-nate,  *ln-or-dl-nat,  a.   [Lat.  //...iw/- 
nafus,  from  t'n-^not,  and  orr/i««he8=sot  in  order: 
Ital.   innnlinatii.  ]      Irreunlar.  not   in  order.  •! 
deily,  exceaaive,  immoderate,  iiassim;  all  bounds, 
intemperate. 

In  or  dl  nate  If,    *ln-or-dl  nat  ly,    ndii-r/<. 

[Eng.  inordinate;  -/'/•]     In  an   inorilinate  maiiniT 
or  di<gree;  irrewularly,  excessively,  imnn»|.  r,it,.]\ 

In  or   dl  nate  ness,  *ln  or  dl  rate  nesae,  s. 

Irdinatt  ;  -/*-ss.|    The  quality  or  st.itr  ,.f 
;  inoriliuacy. 


e 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w9rk,     who,     son;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


inordination 
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*In  or-dl  na -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  inardinatio,  from 
i,tnr<li niit KK  iaonl  inato  (q.v.).]  Deviation  from 
rule  or  ritdit  ;  deviation  from  tho  accustomed  order; 
excess,  want  of  moderation,  inordiuacy,  intemper- 
ance. 


"  We  are  taught  by  thin  word  to  signify  all  irregularity 
and  Inardinaittm  in  actions  of  religion." — Bishop  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Ber.  8. 


It  has  sinco  boon  found  to  exist  in  the  lungs,  kid- 
neys, liver,  spleen,  and  brain,  and  in  the  urine 
during  some  ili.-ea-i-.:  of  the  kidney.  It  is  obtained 
from  tho  mother  liijimr  of  the  creatine  crystals,  by 
acidulating  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  gradually 
adding  alcohol  till  a  turbidity  begins  to  appear. 
Potassic  sulphate  first  separates,  and,  on  adding 
more  alcohol,  inosite  in  cauliflower-like  groups  of 

In-or-gan  Ic  *In  organ  -Ic-al  a  [Prof,  in-  colorless  crystals,  which  on  recrystallization  assume 
(2),  and  Eng,  organic,  organictil  (11.  v.) :  Fr.  inor-  the  form  of  large  rhombic  prisms  of  sweet  taste. 
ganique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  inorganico.]  Devoid  or  Inosito  effloresces  in  dry  air,  giving  off  its  water  of 
destitute  of  organs;  not  having  the  organs  or  crystallization,  and  leaving  anhydrous  inosito. 

<  c)H12Of,  as  a  white  efflorescent  mass.  It  melts  at 
210°,anddissolvos  in  sixteen  pan.-  of  water  atlO'5'C, 
but  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
On  evaporating  inosite  nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric 
acid,  adding  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  calcic  chlo- 
ride, and  again  evaporating,  a  beautiful  and  very 
characteristic  rose-coloration  is  obtained.  When 
inosite  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  added,  nitro-inosito  sepa- 
rates. This  has  the  composition,  CoHetONOaJe, 
which  indicates  that  inosite  is  not  an  aldehyde 
sugar,  but  a  hexhydric  alcohol  of  the  formula 
C -eHnCpH)^.  Inosito  is  also  found  in  many  plants, 
especially  in  green  beans,  the  shells  of  peas,  in  the 
leaves  of  the  vino,  in  asparagus,  &c. 

In^Bx'-I-dlz  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
Ofidizuble  (q.  V.).] 

Chem. :  Not  oxidizable ;  not  capable  of  being 
united  with  oxygon  to  form  an  oxide. 

In-5x  -I-dlze,  v.  i.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  oxi- 
dize.] To  prevent  oxidation,  rust  or  decay. 

*ln-palep,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  palf,  s. 
(q.  v).J  Impaled. 

"Reuben  lit  conceived  to  bear  three  bars  wave,  Judah 
a  lyon  rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nowed,  Simeon  a  sword 
tnpale,  the  point  erected,  Ac." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
lik.  v.,  rh.  x. 

•In  par  -d6n-a-ble,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
pardonable  (q. v.).]  Unpardonable. 

"They  Hhulde  soore  trespasse  agaynst  hym  BO  yt  it 
shulde  be  inpardonable" — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronyole, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ccclxvi. 

In  par'-tl-bus.  The  usual  contracted  form  of 
the  Latin  phrase,  in  partibua  iiifideliu.m=iu  coun- 
tries belonging  to  unbelievers. 

^[  Bishop  inpartibux:  A  bishop  consecrated  to  a 
see  formerly  existing,  but  widen,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  has  long  been  lost  to 
the  Roman  Church.  Bishops  in  partibus  date  from 
the  Reformation.  Catholic  affairs  in  Englandwero 
managed  by  Vicars-Apostolic,  having  titular  sees 
in  partibus,  from  1623  to  the  erection  of  the  hier- 
archy in  1850.  Besides  Vicars-Apostolic,  in  a  non- 
Catholio  country,  the  Vicars  of  Cardinal-bishops, 
Suffragan-bishops,  and  Papal  Nuncios  usually  have 
their  sees  in  partibus  inftdelium. 


organ 
instruments  of  life. 

Inorganic  cardiac-murmur,  8. 

Anat. :  [MuEMUE.] 

Inorganic-chemistry,  8.  Tho  chemistry  of  in- 
oixanie  or  unorganized  bodies.  The  discoveries  of 
the  past  few  years  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
say  where  inorganic  chemistry  ends  and  where 
organic  chmnistry  begins;  but  in  general  terms  it 
may  bo  said  that  inorganic  chemistry  treats  of  the 
metals.orof  the  metals  in  combination  with  onoor 
more  of  the  non-metallic  bodies.  A  metal  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen  produces  an  oxide,  while  a 
metal  in  combination  with  an  acid  produces  a  salt, 
both  being  inorganic  compounds.  The  union  of 
iron  with  oxygon  produces  ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  and 
ferric  oxide.  FeaOjj ;  with  chlorine  ferric  chloride, 
Fo'jCld ;  while  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  when  com- 
bined with  sulphuric  acid,  produce  ferroussulphate, 
FeO'SO^HjO,  and  ferric  sulphate,  FojCVaSOs. 
Tho  aim  of  inorganic  chemistry  is  to  examine  into 
the  general  laws  or  rules  which  regulate  the  forma- 
tion of  such  metallic  bodies,  and  to  determine  the 
action  of  one  upon  another.  [ORGANIC-CHEMISTB?.] 

In-or-gan'-Ic-al  ly1,  adv.  [English  inorganical; 
-/!/.]  In  an  inorganic  manner;  without  organs  or 
organization. 

"In  or  gan '-l-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  inorgan(ic) ;  -ity.'] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  inorganic.  (Browne.) 

*In-pr-gan-I-za  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
oriinnt'.nfinn  (q.v.).]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
inorgauizod  ;  absence  qr  want  of  organization. 

*In  pr  -gan-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
organized  (q.v.).]  Not  having  organic  structure; 
devoid  of  organs ;  inorganic. 

•In  or  -nate,  a.  [Lat.  inornatus,  or  prof,  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  ornate.]  Not  ornate,  unadorned. 

*In-Or-th5g  -ra-phf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
orthography  (q.v.).]  Deviation  from  correct  or- 
thography. . 

In-5s'-cu  late,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  in-=in,  and  oscu- 
/u/i'M,  pa.  par.  of  osculor=tft  kiss;  Ital  inoscuiare.J 
[OSCULATION.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  run  into  one  another ;  to  form 
the  complement  of  each  other. 

2.  Aunt.:  To  unite  by  the  mouth  of  one  vessel  fit- 
ting into  tho  mouth  of  another;  to  anastomose 
(q.v.). 

"Now  this  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  is  branched  to 
the  pra»cor<lia  also,  in  some  measure  by  inosculating  with 
one  of  its  nerves." — Derham:  1'hysico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch. 
viii. 

8.  Hort.:  Grafting  or  budding. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite,  as  two  vessels  in  an  animal  body. 

2.  To  unite  intimately ;  to  cause  to  becorao  one ; 
to  blond. 

In  8s  CU  la  -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  in-=in, 
and  tixciilntiis,  pa.  par.  of  oscuior=to  kiss.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  incorporating  or  assimilating 
union  or  blending. 

2.  Anat.:  Union  of  two  vessels  by  the  month  of 
the  one  fitting  into  that  of  the  other;  anastomosis 
(q.v.). 

"Thence  returning,  by  inosculations,  through  the  veins 
or  bark  vessels  to  the  root  or  lacteals  again." — Berkeley: 
ttrfe,  gM. 

In  6s  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  i8  (genit.  ino8)=strength, force; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  tho  compound.) 

Inoslc-acid,  8. 

Clu-m . :  CjHuNaOo.  An  uncrystallizablo  substance 
found  in  tho  mother  liquor  of  the  preparation  of 
creatiuo  from  flesh-juice.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
wat^r,  the  aqueous  solution  having  tho  flavor  of 
broth,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The 
iuosates  mi  being  heated  to  redness  are  decomposed, 
giving  off  tho  odor  of  roast  meat.  The  inosates  of 
potassium  and  sodium  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  inosate  of  copper  is 
insoluble  iu  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  but 
soluble  iu  ammonia. 

In -6 -site,  s.  [Greek  is  (gcnit.  inos)=strength, 
force ;  -ire.  1 

Chem. :  C|iHj.jOf('2HjO.  A  non-fermentable  sub- 
stance, isomenc  with  glucose,  discovered  by  Scherer 
in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  of  the  ox. 


*In'-path,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Encr.  path.]  An 
intricate  way.  (Stanyhurst:  Viryil's  JEneid  iii. 

In-pa-tient  (tl  as  sh),  8.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  patient,  s.]  A  patient  who  receives  board  and 
lodging  as  well  as  medical  treatment  in  a  hospital 
or  an  infirmary.  [OUTPATIENT.] 

*In  place,  in/r.  ;i/i;-.  [Eng.  in,  and  place.]  There. 

In  p8s -sS,  phr.  [Lat.]  Possibility  of  being; 
probability.  [IN  ESSE.] 

*In-prav  -a-ble,  a.  Prof,  in-  (2) ;  Lat.  prai> 
(atus),  pa.  par.  of  ;>rat>o=to  corrupt,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-able.]  Incorruptible.  (Bacon:  Works,  i.  105.) 

In  pr6'-prl-a  p3r  so  -na,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  one's 
own  person  or  character. 

In'-put,  «.    [Eng.  in,  and  put.]    A  contribution. 

"Ilka  ane  to  be  liable  for  their  ain  input."— Scott: 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii. 

In-quir-ta -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  in-=in.  and 
quart— &  fourth  part.  So  called  because  there  is  a 
fourth  part  of  gold  to  three-fourths  of  silver.] 

Metall.:  Tho  same  as  QUABTATION  (q.  v.). 

In'-quSst,  *en-queste.  s.  [O.  Fr.  inaueste,  from 
Lat.  inquisita  (res)  =  (&  thing)  inquired  into;  fern, 
sing,  of  inquisitus,  pa.  par.  ing«iro=to  inquire  into ; 
Fr.  enquete ;  Ital.  inchiesta.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  inquiry;  an    investigation;  a 
quest ;  a  search.    (Most  frequently  used  in  the  sense 
of  !!(!).) 

"This  Is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquett  that  the 
soul  must  make  after  science." — South:  Sermonx,  vol.  i., 
ser.  6. 

II.  Laic: 


1.  A  judicial  inquiry  before  a  jury. 

2.  Tho  jury  itself. 


"Al  we  of  the  inquest  together  went  vp  into  the  sayd 
tower,  where  we  found  the  body  of  the  sayd  Hun  hanging 
vpon  a  staple  of  iron." — Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  6). 

T  Coroner's  inquest:  A  judicial  inquiry  before  a 
coroner  and  a  jury  into  the  circumstances  and 
causes  of  the  deaths  of  such  as  die  suddenly  or  from 
violence,  or  in  a  prison.  [CoBONEE.] 


inquiringly 

*In-qnI  -«t,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in</HiVfV>,  from  in-  n»i. 
and  auies  (genit.  otiiefi8)=quiet  i  Kr.  ini/iii.  !•  r :  S|.. 
&  Port.  inguierar.]  To  diaqnut;  to  di-turb;  to 
trouble. 

" Durynge  the  most  part  of  his  retgne  he  [Hen.  VII  T 
was  lyttle  or  notbyng  inquirted."—Sfr  T.  Eluot:  TH«  Gov- 
ernor, bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*In-quI-eV&  tion,  8.  [Lat.  i»u»iVf'iri<i,  from  in- 
qv/i'tn  =  to  disturb:  in-  =  not,  and  uuie*  (genit. 
guiefi*)=quiet.]  Disturbance,  tr<>i 

"The   great   trouble  and  iuquletation  of  the  lay  sub- 
jects."—  n'url'itrtoii:  Alliance  betifru   Church  ami 
bk.  ii.    (Notes.) 

In-quI  -8-tude,  «.     [Fr.,   from   Lat.   inquiehulo, 
from  m-=uot.,  and  quiciudo—n\\\vt ;  Sp.  inquit'tml ; 
Ital.  inquietudine.]  Disturbed  state  ;  waul  of  quiet 
or  peace ;  restlessness,  uneasiness,  disquietude. 
"And  stirrings  of  Inqutetiirlf,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  niu»t.  fail." 

Worasioorth;  Michael. 

In -qul-llne,  «.  [Latin  ii>quilinu«--i\  tenant,  a 
lodger ;  one  who  lives  iu  a  habitation  not  his  own.  ] 

Entom.:  An  insect  living  in  an  abode  properly 
belonging  to  another,  as  certain  insects  iu  galls 
made  oy  tho  true  gall-insects.  (Annandulc.) 

*In'-quI-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inqulnatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inquino,  from  in-  i  iutens.i.  and  *ct*nio=to  void 
excrement;  O.  Fr.  inquiner;  Sp.  inquinar.]  To 
pollute,  to  corrupt. 

"It  [the  air]  is  particularly  inqulnated,  infected." — 
Evelyn:  Fumifugtum,  pt.  vi. 

*In-quI-na'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  imiuinatin.  from  i/i- 
quinatus,  pa.  par.  of  inguino.]  The  act  of  polluting 
or  corrupting ;  the  state  of  being  polluted  or  cor- 
rupted ;  pollution,  corruption. 

"These  in  wards  be  the  very  pollution  and  inquination 
of  the  flesh."—/'.  Uolland:  Plutarch,  p.  280. 

In-quir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  inquir(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  bo  inquired  into ;  subject  or  liable  to 
inquisition  or  inquiry. 

"There  maybe  many  more  things  inijtttrable  by  you 
throughout  all  the  former  parta." — Bacon:  The  Judicial 
Charge,  <fc. 

•In-quiir  -an9e,  s.  [Eng.  inquir(e) ;  -once.]  In- 
quiry. 

In  quire  ,  Sn-quire',  *en-quere,  *ln-quere, 
v.i.&t.  [Lat.  inguiro=to  seek  or  examine  into: 
in-=in,  into,  and  quaero.  =  to  seek;  Fr.  cnquerir; 
Sp.  inguirir.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ask  questions;  to  seek  for  information  or 
tr^.th  by  asking  questions. 

"Of  faerie  lond  yet  if  he  more  inquire    .    .    . 
He  may  it  find/'—  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.     (Introd.) 

2.  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  discussion  of 
questions. 

3.  To  make  pr  hold  a  judicial  inquiry  ;  to  investi- 
gate or  examine  into  the  causes  of  anything;  fol- 
lowed by  info;  as,  A  coroner  inquires  into  the  cause 
of  a  death. 

IT  Inquire  is  followed  by  of  before  tho  person 
asked  or  questioned;  by  about,  after,  concerning, 
for,  into,  or  of  before  the  subject  of  inquiry.  After 
or  for  is  used  when  a  place  or  person  is  sought  for; 
into  when  search  is  made  for  particular  knowledge 
or  information. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ask  about,  to  seek  for  information  concern- 
ing ;  as,  to  inouire  one's  way  or  road. 

2.  To  examine  into ;  to  seek  to  know. 

"And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  ask,  to  beg.    (Followed  by  of.) 
"  But,  as  I  Baid,  He  will  be  inquired  of  by  them  to  do  it 
for  them." — l!nuti<iii:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*4.  To  call,  to  name. 

"  Now  Cantinm,  which  Kent  we  commonly  inquire." 
Spenser:  F.  0.,  II.  x.  12. 

*In-quir'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  inquireiu,  pr.  par.  of 
i?ufuiro=to  seek  into,  to  inquire  (q.  v.).]  Making 
inquiry ;  inquiring. 

"  E'en  Delia's  eye. 
As  in  a  garden,  roves,  of  hues  alone 
Inquirent,  curious."    Shenstone:  (Economy,  ii. 
In-^JUir'-Sr,  s.     [Eng.  inquir(e):  -fr.]     One  who 
inquires,  examines,  or  seeks  for  information. 

"  He  answereth  all  sincere  inquirers  of  truth,  an  he  did 
Saint  Thomas." — Mountogu:    Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  viii., 
§1. 
In  quir  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &,  s.    [!N<JUIEE.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  ^8  adj. :  Inclined  or  given  to  inquiry  or  inves- 
tigation ;  inquisitive ;  as,  He  is  of  a  very  inquiring 


C.  Asiubst. :  Thoactof  making  inquiry ;  inquiry. 
In-quir -Ittg-lf ,  fldr.     [  Kng.  inquiring;  -ly.]    In 
an  inquiring  manner ;  by  way  of  inquiry. 


boll,    b<5?;     pfiut.    j<Swl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


inquirist 


2334 


insanableness 


investigation. 

"  Where  Ixild  Iniju/ru,  diving  ont  of  sight, 
Brings  many  a  precious  pearl  of  truth  to  light." 

Cotcper:  Hope,  44S. 

3.  A  judicial  investigation  into  a  matter. 
*,\   (I)  Writ  <if  inquiry:  (Seeextract.) 
"Where  damages,  properly  so  called,  are  to  be  recov- 


ered, a  jury  must  be  c 
1  "indant, 
i  laid  i 


,   - — „ lied  in  to  assess  them;  unless  the    a  m  y__"j  .. 1-.-». 

defendant,  to  save  charges,  will  confess  the  whole  dam-        2    £™r  •"'  country. 


the    Inquisition    never   obtained  a 


ages  laid  in  the  declaration,  otherwise  the  entry  of  the  /!i    , 'f '  ,.    . 

judgment  is 'that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  recover  his  dam-  aW  A  judicial  inquiry,  investigation,  or  examma- 

ages  (indefinitely),  but  because  the  court  know  not  what  tion  ;  an  inquest. 

damages  the  said  plaintiff  has  sustained,  therefore  the  (2).  The  verdict  of  a  petty  jury  under  a  Writ  of 


sheriff  in  commanded  that  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  honest  Inquiry   (q.v.);    also   wnere   the  court   requires   a 

and  lawful  men  he  inquire  into  the  said  damages  and  re-  particular  fact  certified,  or  requires  the  sheriff  to 

turn  such  inquisition  into  court.'    This  process  is  called  do  certain  acts  in  furtherance  of  its  judgment. 

fe9«fry."— Biocfetcnu:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  14.  1f  Inquisition  of  office :  (See  extract.) 

"An  inquisition  t,f  office  is  the  act  of  a  jury  summoned 
by  the  proper  officer  to  inquire  of  matters  relating  to  the 


(2)  Court  of  Inquiry : 

Law :  [See  Court  of  Enquiry,  under  COURT.] 


Papacy.    The   attempted   introduction  of  the  In- 

quisition    into  the   United   Provinces   caused  the  'In-rail  ,  *ln-rayl,  r.  t.    [Prof,  in- (1),  and  Eng. 

loss  of  that  fertile  territory  toSpain.    No  inquisitor,  "".'   (q- v.).]    To  rail  in;  to  inclose;  to  fence  in. 

under  that  name,  seems  to  have  boon  evorcommis-  (Lit.  <t  fiy.) 

sioned  to  England ;  and  when,    in    the  thirteenth  "it  maybe  reformed  and  Inralled  again,  by  that  gen- 

century,    (  onrad  of   Marburg  attempted  to  estab-  eral  authority  whereunto  each  particular  is  subject."— 

,ih  thn  "  n«i.,  r\a:~~»  in  Germany,  he  was  assas-  Hooker:  Eccles.  Puliti/. 

*In-rap  -ture,  r.  t.    [ENRAPTURE.] 

In  re,  phr.    [Lat.]    In  the  matter  or  case  of. 

*In-refc  Is-t3r,  v.  t.    [ENREOISTER.] 

In  rem,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Lino:  Relating  to  a  thing.  Civil  actions  are  di- 
vided into  actions  in  rem  and  actions  in  personam. 
A  judgment  in  rem  is  one  pronounced  on  the  status 
of  some  particular  matter;  as  an  action  for  tho 
condemnation  of  a  ship  in  the  admiralty  side  of  a 
district  court. 


vi    (»tycc»/w — i*r    Btroii    mtvi  ;    r  r.    inquitfltlftll ,     rrov. 

inquisicio;  Sp.  inquisition;  Port,  inquisicdo;  Hal. 
inquiiizione.}    [ItfQUTXa.] 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inquiry,  quest,  search. 


*In-quI  g.r-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  inquisition;  -a/.]  TheymakeinItaly."-SAafc«p.:  Ant.tctrop. 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining   to  inquisition  or   in-       ^.  An  attack. 

qniry;  making  inquiry.  *In-r6ad  ,  t'.  I.    [INROAD,  ».]    To  make  inroads 

"  When  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood."— Psalm  ii.  12.        "That  InqutHillonal  spirit  with  which  they  were  po»-  iQto;  to  attack;  to  invade. 
TT    TWI»I/«/.II»'                                                                           sessed."—  Warburtom  Freethinkers.  *In -rfiad-Sr,    *In -r6d.-§r,   8.     [Eng.    inroad,  8.  j 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inquisition  (q.  v.).  -rr. }    An  invader. 
In-quls.  -I-tlve,  *ln-quis-l-tlf,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  in- 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  (Roman  Catholic  Church) :  A  tribunal 

for  searching  out,  inquiring  into,  and  condemning       —  *»•"»    •  «.«,    «u  *!»»«>*  «**,  «.  «*  -,    LI«*  "*• 
offenses  against  the  Canon  Law,  especially  heresy,    quisitif,  from  Lat.  i7iq«im'fitnui=scoking  into,  from 
and  taking  means  to  have  the  offenders  punished    tn^u/s/'/us,  pa.  par.  of  inqiiiro—to  seek  into,  to  in- 
by  the  Civil  Power.    Inquisitors    and  the   Inqnisi-    quire  (q.  v.).] 
tion  did  not  come  in  together ;  the  former  preceded 


*In-r611 ,  f.  t.    [ENROLL.] 
•In-rftll'-mSnt, «.    [ENROLLMENT.] 
•In'-run-nlng,  ».  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  running 
(q.  vJ.J 

1.  The  act  of  running  in. 

2.  The  place  or  point  where  a  stream  falls  into 
another,  or  into  tho  sea. 

"At  the  inrunnino  of  a  little  brook." 

7>«M(/x,m:  Elaine. 

In-rash',  v.  i.    [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English  ruth 

B.  Aa  subat.:  An  inquisitive,  curious,  or  prying    (q.v.).}    To  break  in  upon ;  to  rush  in. 
person  ;  one  busy  or  curious  in  research.  "The  sea    .        .    lnru,heth  upon  a  little  region  called 

,    , I  For  the  difference  between  inquuittve  and  cun-    Kermes."-P.  Holland :  Camden,  p.  664. 

priest  and  several  respectable  laymen  should  be    <"",  see  (TRIOUS. 


iuHOTi    uuuui    v»iem^ij    lA.,    mivi     iiiu    .-iiomeiisian 
crusade,  and  was  formally  established  by  him  in 
1233,  Innocent  having  died  in  1216,  and  Dominic  in 
1221.    The  synod  ordered  that  in  every  parish   a 
priest  and  several  respectable  laymen  should  be 
appointed  to  search  for  heretics,  and  bring  them 
before  the  bishops.    Ere  long  the  bishops  handed 
over  the  invidious  task   to  the  Dominican  order. 
Gregory  appointed  none  but  Dominicans,  Innocent 
III.  occasionally  Franciscans,  and  Clement  III.  sent 
into  Portugal  a  prior  of  theorderof  Minims  (q.v.).    , 
The  tribunal  was  called  the  Holy    Office,  or  the    C 
Holy   Inquisition.    Its  judges   being  more  accus- 
tomed to  occle 
coduro,   encoti 

names  from  tli.    .  , = 

make  a  complete  confession.  Torture  was  also 
used  to  extract  evidence.  It  was  established  in 
Franco  in  consequence  of  tho  decrees  of  tho  Synod 
of  Toulouse.  Philip  the  Fair  converted  its  tri- 
bunals into  State  Courts,  by  means  of  which  he 


In   rush,  .<.  [INRUSH,  r.J  An  irruption.  (G.Eliot: 


.  ------  .  m   rusn,  ».    iNRCsH.v.]  An  irruption.  Itt.J 

•In-quls.    l-tlve  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  inquisitive ;  -/;/•]    Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxxviii.) 
In  an  inquisitive  manner;  with  curiosity  or  inquis-       In-nab-ba-ta  -H,  ..  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  =  mark, 

their  sabots:  in-=on,  and  Fr.  sabot= a  wooden 


If  at  any  time  I  seem  to  study  you  more  i 
it  la  for  no  other  end  but  to  know  how  to  present  you  to 


'd  on 
shoe. 


>eodef.)l 

Kccleniol.  itCh.HM.:  A  name  (ometUnM  given 
to  the  Waldcnses  in  the  twelfth  century  because. 


*ln-qulfj  -I-t8r, ».    [Lat.] 
•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  searches  for  a  suspected  person ;  a 

__   —  tracker,  a  detective. 

crushed  the  lemplnrs.    In  IMS  tho  Grand  Inquisi-       2.  One  who  examines  judicially, 
tor,  Louis  do  Rochclle,  was  convicted  of  Calvinism,       3.  An  inquisitive  person, 
and  burnt.    The  power  of  these  courts  was  soon       ..   „ 

after  transferred  to  tho  Parliament,  and  finally,  in  ,  ?•  pf-  ™~"  ,;>.  I"'rs"n  appointed  to  search  01 

1560,  to  the  l,i-h,,,,~.  latent  heresy.    The  name  first  appears  m  the  The. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  did  tho  Inquisition  find  a  <J»9ian  Code,  A.  D.  *B;  their  search  being  chief 


(q.  v.)..]    Want  of  safety ;  insecurity. 

In-sal  I  va    tlon,  «.    [Fr.,  from  in-  (1),  saliva, 
and  fluff,  -/ion.] 

I'hi/ninl. :  The  mlnfUM  of  saliva  with  the  food 
during  the  process  of  eating. 

In-Ba-lu  -brl-ofiB,  a.    [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
laluorioui  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  in»alttfcer.]    Not  salubrious, 
II.  Ch.  Hist.:  A  person  appointed  to  search  out    not  healthy,  not  wholesome,  unhealthy. 

'""  "Court*— that  intialubriota  soil  to  peace." 

fly  Young.  Xiulit  Thought*,  viii.  1,020. 


'•nil,   iwtl    LfWUlUMAUB   IM'Hlg    T.I1O  IlrHt.  JUdgOS.       lOr-       ^ 

uoinadn,  another  Dominican,  who  became  Grand    tion  (q.  v.). 


In-quls.  I  tbr'-I-al,  a.     [Lat.  inquisitor  (gonit. 

extended  it  to  various  other  towns.    It  was  popu-    inquMtarto) ,  and  Eng.,  4c.,  suff.  -al.] 


wholesome. 

2.  Not  tending  to  safety  ;  productive  <>f  i-vil. 
In-sin-a-bll    I-tf,  *.    [  English  inmnalil'-  :  -i 


Inr  with  the  lower  orders  an.l  the  clergy,  but  was 


<13,  by 

the   Cortes,     r'erdinand  VII.  having  reestablished       In- 
it  in   1MI,  the  Cortes  in  1820  abolithed  U  again,    -ly.} 


I  tor    1  al  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  inyvuitoriu.1;     The  slate  or  <-,.i,.liti.>n  of  being  iunauable;  incura 


u  an  inquisitorial  manner. 


.  insanability. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     (all,     fatner;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her.     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk.     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cnb,     cUre,     unite,     car,     rule,    full;     try.     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


insanably 


In-san'-fc-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  in*anab(te);  -fy.]  In 
au  insaiiahli-  manner  ;  so  as  to  bo  incurable. 

In-sane',  «.  (  Lnt.  ituutnu*,  from  in-=not,  and 
JOfttM=*whul0,  sound,  sail*-  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  irtsawo.] 

1.  Not  sane;  unsound  in  mind  or  intellect;  do- 
raugod  in  miud  ;  mud,  lunatic. 

"Soon  ufter  Dryden's  death  she  became  insane."  —  Jtfo- 
lone:  Life  uf  Drytirn. 

2.  Used  by  or  appropriated  to  insane  persons;  as, 
an  i  i  inane  hospital. 

3.  Making     insane   or    mad;    causing    insanity. 
[INHANK-KOOT.  j 

4.  Exceedingly  rash  or  foolish  ;  as,  an  insane  ac- 
tion. 

*insane-root,  .-?. 

Bot,;  The  Hemlock,  Conium  maculatum* 

"Or  huve  we  eaten  on  the  inaane-rout 
Tlnii  i  .iki1-.  the  reudoii  prisoner." 

Shafcesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

In-sane  '-ly1,  mit».  [Eng.  insane;  -t*y.]  In  an  in- 
sane manner;  like  ono  insane;  madly,  rashly,  fool- 
ishly. 

"After  i\  little  insanie  they  fled  tug  and  rag." 

W.  Uulnte:  Fall  and  JCvit  Success  of  Rebellion. 

In-sane'  ness,  s.  [English  insane;  -new.]  Tho 
quality  orstuto  of  being  insane  ;  insanity. 

*In  san  I  ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  tn.-=not;  sanus  (ffenit. 
sani)=  whole,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.}  To  make  un- 
sound or  distempered. 

"Does  not  the  dUtemper  of  the  body  insaniate  the 
BOulV"  —  Felt  ham;  Keitolvcs. 

*In  sa  nie,  «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  itisania.'}  Mad- 
nrs.--,  insanity. 

In-san  I  tar-y\  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  sani- 
tary (tj.  v.J-J  Prejudicial  to  health. 

"He  considered  the  house  to  be  in  an  insanitary  coudi- 
tion."—  Lontiun  Daily  Ttslet/raph. 

In-S&n  -I  ty*  ,  «.  [Eutf.  i»mn(e)  ;  »lty  ;  Fr.{ruan/f£t 
from  Lat.  iimanitds  (wi'nit.  inaatiitatis)~unsouud- 
iH'sti,  unlit-althiiH'ss,  disease.  | 

1.  Path.:  Uusoundness  of  mind,  disorder  of  the 
intellect.    lu  this  disease  the  encephalic  nervous 
textures  are  primarily  involved.    The  brain  being 
the  material  instrument  by  which  the  mind  mani- 
fests itself,  it  is  by  restoring  the  perverted  functions 
of  the  brain  itself  that  a  cure  is  to  bo  looked  for,  as 
in  other  diseased  parts  of  the  body,  by  appropriate 
treatment  of  its  structures.    There  are  six  varieties 
of  insanity:  Mania,  acute  and  chronic;  melancho- 
lia ;  dementia  ;  paralysis  of  the  insane  ;  idiotcy,  and 
Imbecility*    Tho  "non-restraint"  system  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  bo  of  the  greatest  value,  but  legislation 
is  still  required  as  to  granting  of  certificates,  the 
conduct  of  private  asylums,  and  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  cnrq  of  the  insane. 

2.  Law:  Insanity  is  au  excuse  for  the  commission 
of  acts  which  iu  others  would  be  crimes,  because  the 
insane  person  has  no  intention;  it  deprives  a  per- 
son also  from  entering  into  any  valid  contract.     In 
a    lucid    interval,    however,   insane    persons    are 
answerable  criminally  for  their  acts,  and  can  make 
a  will  audgivoevidencoiuacourtoflaw.  [LUNACY.] 

Mn  sap  -Sr-yS  adj.  [Lat.  /n-=not;  «apor=taste» 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff,  -*/.]  Having  no  taste;  tasteless' 
insipid. 

In  sa-ti-a-bir-I-ty1  (ti  as  shl)t  s.  [Lat.  tiuatt- 
abiUtitN,  from  insatiabilia  =  insatiable  (q.  y.)  ;  Fr. 
insatiability  ;  Span,  inftaciahilidad;  Ital.  itisazia- 
bilita.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  insatiable; 

in.^atiableness. 

In-sa  -ti  9,  -ble  (ti  as  shl),  *in-sa-ci-a-ble,  adj. 
[Fr.  inti(ttiable%  from  Lat.  insatiabilis,  from  tn-=not, 
and  satio=to  satiate,  to  satisfy;  Sp.  insaciable; 
Ital.  insaziabile.]  Not  satiable;  that  cannot  be 
sal  istii'd  or  appeased  ;  greedy  beyond  measure. 

"  That  insatiable  thirst  men  had  of  knowing  what  God 
thought  to  conceal  from  them."—  Stilliuy  fleet  i  Sermons, 
Vol.  iii.,  ser.  \  i  i. 

In-sa  -ti-a-ble-ness  (U  as  shl),  s.  [Eng.  insati- 
able; -ness.]  Tho  quality  or  stato  of  being  insa- 
tiable; greediness  that  cannot  be  satisfied  or 
appeased. 

"There  beinpr  no  thorow  or  real  satisfaction,  but  a  kind 
of  iiiMttinlilt'in'ts  belonging  to  this  condition."—  Shaftes- 
bury:  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue,  bk.  ii.,  pt.  ii. 

In-sa'-ti-a-blJ?  (ti  as  shl),  adv.  [Eng.  insati- 
ab(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  insatiable  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  not  to  bo  satisfied  or  appeased. 

"He  was  insatiably  greedy  of  praise."  —  Macaulay;  Hist. 
y.";i.,  cb.  xx. 

In-sa'  ti  ate  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  insatiatus, 
from  tn-=not,  and  satiatus.  pa.  par.  of  #atto=tp 
satisfy.]  Not  to  bo  satisfied  or  appeased;  insati- 
able. 

"  His  own  insatiate  reservoir  to  fill." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  7.  451. 
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In-sa -ti-ate  If  (tl  in  SW,   ndr.    [Eng.  iiua'i- 
ate;  -ly.]    lu  au  msatiato  manner ;  insatiably. 
"For  we  on  that  Insalintrlij  did  feed." 

Drayton :  Legend  of  Pierce  Gireston. 

In-si  -ti-ate~nSss(tlns8hI).8.  (Eaf.intalinii  : 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  stato  of  bohig  insatiate  or 
insatiable. 

In-sa  ti  -6-tf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  aud  Eug.  satiety 
(q.  T.).J  lusatiablonoss. 

"In-sa't-lB-f&c'-Uon,  «.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
satisfactiim  (q.  v.1.  |  Want  of  satisfaction  or  of  that 
which  satisfies;  dissatisfaction,  discontent. 

In-sif-U-ra-ble,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
saturable  (q,  v.).]  Not  saturablu ;  iacapublo  of 
being  filled  or  glutted. 

*In'-SCl-en$e  (sclassl),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
scientia,  from  i«-  =  uot,  and  8cienfia=kuowledgo; 
sciens,  pr.  par.  of  scio=  to  know.]  Want  of  knowl- 
lodge  or  skill ;  ignorance. 

•In'-scl  ent  (scl  as  Si)  (!),«.  [Lat.  tnsciens,  from 
in-=not,  andscie;i8=kuowing.]  Ignorant,  foolish, 
unskillful. 

*In  SCl-ent  (BCl  as  Bl)  (2),  a.  [Lat.  in-  (intens.), 
andsrie7i8=kuowing.]  Endowed  with  knowledge 
or  skill;  intelligent. 

*In-scSn9e,  v.  t.   [ENSCONCE.] 

In-scrlb'-a-ble,  a.  [English  inscrih(e);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  bo  inscribed ;  inscriptible. 

In-BCrlb'-a-ble-nSss,  «.  [English  inscribable ; 
•Hew.]  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  inscribable  or 
inscriptible. 

in  scribe  ,  v.  /.  [Lat.  iiisorifto,  from  in-  =  in,  on, 
and«crifco=to  write ;  Sp.  iiwcribir;  Ital.  itacribere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  write  down ;  to  engrave ;   to  mark  or  sot 
down  to  bo  road  ;  to  imprint. 

41  In  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princett,  Kgo  and  Rex  meuH 
Was  Htiiroisorrtxd." 

Shaketp.:  JJ'-nry  TV//.,  T.  2. 

2.  To  engrave;  to  mark  with  writing  or  letters. 
(Dryden:  Annus  Mirabitis,  xlix.l 

3.  To  assign,  to  address,  to  dedicate,  to  commend 
or  offer  to  a  patron  by  a  short  address. 

"One  ode,  which  pleased  me  in  the  reading,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  in  Pindaric  yerne:  'tis  that  which 
is  iiiHcribeti  to  the  present  Earl  of  Kocheater." — Dryrttn: 
Pref.  to  the  Second  Atiacellany. 

*i.  To  imprint  deeply ;  to  impress ;  as,  to  inscribe 
anything  oil  the  miud. 

II.  Genm.:  To  draw  or  dolinoato  in  or  within,  as 
chords  or  angles  within  a  circle.  [INSCRIBED.] 

"A  sphere  can  be/nscr/fr«rt  in  any  regular  polyhedron. 
A  sphere  can  also  bttfMOHfttd  in  any  triiiugular  pyra- 
mid."— Dav ies  dt  Peck:  Mathemat.  Dictionary. 

In-scribed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INSCRIBE.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Engraved,  written,  imprinted. 

2.  Geom. :  A  straight  line  is  said  to  be  inscribed 
in  a  circle  when  its  two  extremities  lie  in  the  cir- 
cumforoncoof  the  circle.    An  angle  is  inscribed  in 
a  circle  when  its  vertex  lies  in  the  circumference, 
and  when  its  sides  form  chords  of  the  circle.    A 
polygon  is  inscribed  in  a  circle  when  all  of  the  ver- 
tices of  its  angles  lie  in  tho  circumference.    In  like 
mannert  we  say  that  a  lino,  angle,  or  polygon,  is  in- 
scribed in  an  ellipse  or  other  piano  curve.    A  poly- 
hodron  is  inscribed  in  a  sphere  or  other  curved 
surface,  when  its  vertices  are  all  contained  iu  the 
surface.    A  circle  is  inscribed  in  a  trianglo  or  other 
polygon  when   it  is  tangent  to  every  side  of  the 
polygon.      A  sphere  is  inscribed  in  a  polyhedron 
when  it  is  tangent  to  every  face  of  tho  polyhedron. 
A  circle  can  always  bo  inscribed  in  any  triangle.    A 
circlo  can  always  bo  inscribed  in  a  quadrilateral, 
when  tho  sum  of  two  opposite  sides  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  tho  other  two  sides. 

Iu-scrib'-§r,  «.  [Eng.  inscrib(e);  -er.]  One  who 
mcribes. 

In-scrlp'-tl-ble.  a.  [Lat.  inscripttis,  pa.  par.  of 
intcribo—K>  inscribe  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  inscribed. 

"A  polygon  ia  said  to  be  {n»criptiblf  when  it  can  be 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  or  when  'Ii"  circumference  of  a 
circle  can  be  passed  through  all  its  vertices.  All  regular 
polygons  are  inxcriiitiltl*1.  A  quadrilateral  is  insfripttble 
when  the  sum  of  any  two  opposite  angles  is  equal  to  180". 
A  polyhedron  is  inscriptible  when  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
can  be  passed  through  all  of  its  vertices." — Davies  tfr  Peck: 
Mathematical  Dictionary. 

In  scrip  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  itiscriptionem, 
accus.  of  iii8criptio=an  inscription,  from  inscriptus, 
pa.  par.  of  i?t8cri6o=to  inscribe  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  intcrip- 
cion;  Ital.  iii8criz»'one.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  art  of  inscribing. 


insect 

2.  That  which  is  inscribed;  any  record  of  public 
or  private  occurrences,  of  laws,  decrees,  &<•.,   .Mi- 
grated or  inscribed  on  stono,  niftal,  or  other  hard 
surface,  aud  exposed  for  public  iuspoction. 

"When  Orotefend  attempted  to  decipher  them  [the 
cuneiform  characters],  he  had  first  to  prove  thnt  these 
scrolls  were  really  inscriptions." — Max  X utter:  Science  of 
Lanauaue  (1871),  ii.  4. 

3.  The  act  of  inscribing  or  dedicating  to  a  patron ; 
dedication. 

4.  Tho  words  iu  which  a  book  is  inscribed  or  dedi- 
cated to  a  person;  a  dedication. 

II.  Technically: 

•1.  Civil  Law:  (Sec  extract.) 

"An  obligation  made  in  writing,  whereby  the  accuser 
binds  himself  to  undergo  the  same  punishment,  if  he 
shall  not  prove  the  crime  which  he  objects  to  the  party 
accused,  iu  hia  accusatory  libel,  as  the  defendant  hituiwlf 
ought  to  suffer,  if  the  same  be  proved." — Aytiffe:  Pareryon. 

2.  JVumt8. :  The  name  given  to  words  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  reverse  side  of  some  coins  and 
modalg,  the  words  running  round  the  rim  or  placed 
on  either  side  of  tho  figure  being  termed  tho  legend 
(q.  vj. 

3.  The  titular  line,  or  lines,  of  an  illustration. 

In  scrip  -live,  adj.  [Lat.  iuscriptus,  pa.  par.  of 
inscri6o=to  inscribe  (q. v.);  EMU.  stiff.  -ire.J  Bear- 
ing an  inscription ;  of  the  nature  of  an  inscription ; 
inscribed. 

"Around  the  margin  of  the  plat*    .    .    . 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend." 

Wurflsvttrth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

In  scroll ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  i»-  (1) ;  Eng.  scroll  (q.  v.).] 
T<>  inscribe  upon  a  scroll. 

"  Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold    .     .     . 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrollfd." 

Shakesp.i  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

In-sqrat  8.-W1 -I-ty,    •ln-scrut-a-bil-1-tle,   8. 

[Eug.  inscrutable;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inscrutable. 

In-SCrttt  -9,-ble,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  inscruta- 
fe/J/8,  from  in-  =  not,  and  scrutor  =  to  scrutinize 
(<1.  v.) ;  Sp.  inscrutable ;  Ital.  inscrutabile,] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  searched  into  and  under- 
stood by  inquiry  and  study. 

"To  discover  that  which  the  Scripture  telleth  me  U 
inscrutable." — Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  ok.  i. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  penetrated  or  understood 
by  human  roason  j   that  cannot  bo  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  explained,  or  answered. 

"As  if  their  true  causes  were  altogether  inscrutable,  and 
not  to  be  found  out." — Wilkint:  That  the  Earth,  maybe  a 

rittiH-t. 

In  scrfit  9.  ble  ness,  8.  [English  inscrutable ; 
-ncsa.J  Inscrutability. 

In  acrttt  -9.  bly*,  adv.  [Eng.  in8cru/at(ie),;  -ly.} 
Iu  an  inscrutable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be  discov- 
ered, penetrated,  or  explained. 

•In-acfilp',  «.  t.  [Lat.  insculpo,  from  in-=in,  on, 
and  8mt/po=to  cut,  to  engrave.]  To  cut,  to  carve, 
to  engrave,  to  inscribe. 

"A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold;  but  that's  tnsculp'd  upon." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

*In  sculp  tlon,  8.  [Lat.  inwul/iftw,  pa.  par.  of 
mscufpto=to  cut  or  engrave.]  An  inscription. 

*In-BCulp  -tn.re,  8.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
sculpture  (q.  v.).]  An  engraving,  an  inscription, 
sculpture. 

*In-BCfilp  -ture,  «.  t.  [INSCCLPTUEE,  8.]  To  en- 
grave, to  carve,  to  inscribe. 

*ln-sea',  v,  t.  [Pref.  i»-  (1),  and  Eng.  sea.]  To 
surround  by  the  sea. 

"  Horse  and  foot  inaea'd  together  there." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xl. 

•In-sear,  <•.  t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  seal 

(q.  v.).]  To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seal;  to  imprrs>. 

'In-seam  ,  r.  t.    [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  English  itain 

(q.  v.).J    To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seam  orcica- 

trix. 

"  Deep  o'er  his  knee  inseamrd  remained  the  scar." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiz.  540. 

*In-fl8c'-a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  insecabilis,  from  in-= 
not,  and  8eca6i'li«=that  may  bo  cut;  seco=ta  cut ; 
Fr.  insfcitble :  Ital.  insecabile.]  Incapable  of  being 
cut  or  divided  by  a  cutting  instrument. 

In'-s6ct,  i.  &  a.  [Fr.  insecte;  Sp.  &  Port,  insecto; 
ItaLfciMtto;  all  from  Lat.  intectum.]  [INSECTA.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  the  Insecta  (q.  v.),  or  any  other 
articulated    animals    akin    to    them.      Sometimes 
used  erroneously  of  a  coral  polype.     [('OEAI.-IN- 

2.  fig, :  Anything  small  or  contemptible. 

"Ye  tinsel  insects,  whom  a  court  maintains." 

Pvpf:  Sp.  to  Sat.,  ii.  220. 


bfiil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pn  = 
-clan,      -tlan  =  snan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


insect-fungi 


II.  Entom.  (pi.)  :  Thr  ,-ta  (q.  v.). 

B.  AS  'it!).:  Of  or  boloo.ging  to  the  small  articu- 
lated animals  dr.-rrif»'<!  iimlcr  A. 

'  '  The  insect  youth  arc  on  tho  wl  ag." 

Gray:  Ode  on  the  Spring. 

insect-fungi,  *.  pi. 

Hut,  :  Fungi  parasitic  upon  insects.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  theKuuus  Conhcops. 

In  sec  tfli,  8,i>l,  [PI.  of  Lat.  in*ectum=an  insect, 
from  iiiM'ctus*  pa.  par.  of  t'n*fco=tocut  into,  to  cut 
Up,  became  toe  body  eeema  out  into  throe  leading 
•ejpnento—  the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen.] 

1.  Entom.;  Insects;  a  claas  of  Annulosa,  division 
Arthropoda.  Formerly  it  was  made  to  include, 
among  other  animals,  the  centipedes  and  spiders. 
Now  these  are  made  distinct  classes,  and  the  Insecta 
confined  to  those  arthropodous  nnimals  which  have 
tnree  pairs  of  lees  ;  these  are  affixed  to  the  thorax, 
which  is  distinctly  separated  from  tho  hoadandthe 
abdomen.  There  are  compound  and  simple  eyes, 
In  the  highest  orders  there  are  four  wings;  in 
another  order,  Dipteraj  but  two;  and  in  several 
more  the  wings  are  rudimentary  or  totally  absent. 
There  is  one  pair  of  antenna*.  The  respiration  is 
by  tracheae.  Of  the  thirteen  segments,  of  which  a 
typical  insect  consists,  one  constitutes  tho  head, 
three  the  thorax,  and  nine  the  abdomen.  Tho 
cutanomis  skeleton  is  composed  of  chitine.  Them 
is  generally  a  more  or  less  complete  metamorphosis. 
Insects  exist  in  all  countries.  Tho  species  existing 
may  be  half  a  million,  those  known  more  than 
2UO,(XX).  Most  of  them  are  confined  to  particular 
regions:  thus  the  insects  of  India  and  China  are 
mostly  different  from  those  of  Europe  ;  soarothoseof 
North  America,  Greenland  only  excopted.  Some 
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*In-8<5c-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lnt.  iii&cr tatio,  from  ineec- 
tofiu,  pa.  par.  ol  ici  follow,  to  ]nir-nr.  | 

Tho  act  of  following  or  pursuing ;  pursuit,  persecu- 
tion. 

"lean  no  farther  go,  hat  pat  nil  in  the  handos  of  him 
for  ...  stirred  by  mine  owne  condolence  (without  In. 
ffrlatlon,  or  reproche  laieng  to  any  other  man)."— Sir  T. 
Moan:  Workes,  p.  1,431. 

*In-s8c-ta  -t5r,  s.  [Latin,  from  insectatus,  pa. 
par.  of  injector. \  A  persecutor. 

*In-s8ct'-8(i,  a.  [Eng.  insect, :-#</.]  Segmented, 
so  as  to  have  the  character  of  an  insect. 

In-sect  -I~9id6t  «.  [Latin  innectu>n—an  insect 
and  cifdot  in  comp.  ci</o)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  kills  insects. 

2.  Tho  act  of  killing  insects. 

8.  A  substance  or  preparation  used  to  kill  insects. 
*In  sSct  -lie,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  insect;  -He,  as  if  from 
a  Mod.  Lat.  word  intectllit.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  nature  of  insects. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  insect. 

*In-«io  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  tit-  =  in,  and  »ecrio=a  cut- 
ting; «eco=to  cut.]  A  cutting  in;  incision,  in- 
cisure. 

In-sSc-tlV  -5r-a,  «.  pi.  [Latin  in*ecr«m=an  in- 
sect ;  voro  =  to  eat,  to  devour,  and  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -a.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  An  order  of  Mammalia  established  by  Cuvior, 
whomade  it  a  family  of  his  Carnassiers  (Carnivora). 
It  is  of  higher  organization  than  the  Carnivora 
proper.  Huxley  arranges  it  under  his  Mammals 
which  have  a  discoidaldeciduato  placenta,  placing 
itbetween  tho  Primates  and  the  Cheiroptera.  There 
are  usually  more  than  four  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
and  tho  molars  have  sharp  and  pointed  cusps ;  the 
hallux  possesses  a  claw,  and  has  no  marked  free- 
dom of  adduction  and  abduction.  Excepting  in 
one  genus,  there  aro  .vell-developed  clavicles.  The 
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1.  1.  The  Antenna).    2,  2.  The  Maxillary  palpi.    8.  The 
Mandibles,  between  and  behind  which  i»  the  Labrum,  or 
Upper  lip.    4.  The  Head.    5.  The  Thorax.    6.  The  Scute], 
lum.      7.    The  Elytra,  covering   the  Abdomen.      8.    The 
Femur,  or  Thigh.    9.  The  Tibia,  or  shank.     10.  The  Tarsi, 
or  Foot.    11.  The  Claws. 

insects,  however,  like  tho  Painted  Lady  Butterfly 
(Cynthia  cardui),  are  widely  diffused  over  the 
world.  Insects  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  fertil- 
izing plants.  Tiny  as  they  are,  some  of  them 
may  become  formidable  foes  to  man.  Linnaeus 
founded  his  classification  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  wings,  and,  in  tho  former  case,  on  their 
number  and  structure.  He  divided  his  Insecta  into 
eight  orders:  Colooptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera, 
Neuroptcra,  Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  and  Aptera. 
Among  the  Aptora  were  included  Crustaceans,  as 
well  as  Spiders  and  Myriapods.  Latreille,  followed 
by  Do  Gear,  introduced  another  order,  named 
Orthoptora  by  Olivier.  Latreille  adopted  it  and 
ultimately  excluding  tho  Crustaceans  from  Aptera, 
broke  that  order  into  four:'  Myriapoda, Thysanura. 
Parasita,  and  Suctoria.  Ho  adopted  Kirby's  order 
Strepsiptora,  calling  it  Rhipiptera.  Stephens' 
division  was  into  two  sub-classes:  Mandibulata — 
Orders,  Coleoptora,  Dermaptora,  Orthoptera,  Nou- 
ro[it"ra,andTrichopt«ra ;  and  Haustellata — Orders, 
Lepidoptera,  Diptora,  Homaloptera,  Aphaniptcra, 
Aptera,  Hemiptora,  and  Homoptera.  Biirmeister  di- 
vided insects  into  two  subclasses,  Amotaboln,  in 
which  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  and  Meta- 
bola,  in  which  it  is  not  so.  Under  the  former  are 
ranked  the  orders  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera,  and 
Dictyoptera ;  and  undor  the  latter,  Nouroptera, 
Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptora,  and  Coleop- 
tera.  Professor  Huxley  considers  the  orders  Cole- 
optora, Hymonoptora,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera  and 
BUHniptera  well  established;  tho  proper  group- 
ing of  Strepsiptora,  Trichoptera,  N'europtera.  and 
( )rf hoptera.  a  matter  of  doubt;  and  the  Physo- 
noda,  Thysanura,  and  Mallophaga,  not  fitting  well 
intoany  of.the  cither  assemblages.  TheMyriapoda 
and  Arachnida  he  makes  distinct  classes  from 
1  nsocta.  Tho  classification  now  commonly  adopted 
divides  insects  thus: 
Sub-class  I.,  Ametnbola:  (1)  Anoplara.  (2)  Mallo. 

g':iaga,  (3)    Oollembola,    (4)  Thysanura.      Hub-class    II  , 
emimetabola:  (1)  Hemiptera  or  Khynchotn,  (2)  Orthop- 
tera,  (8)  Neuroptera.     Sub-claw  III.,   Holomelabola:  (1) 
Aphanlptera,  (2)  Biptera.    (3)   Lepidoptera,   (4)  Hymen- 
i  5)  Strepslptera,  (6)  Coleoptera. 

2.  Palaeont.:  The  olde-t   known  insects  are  from 
tho  Devonian  rocks  of  this  country.    They  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Neuroptera.    This  order,  with 
the  Coleopt/ra  and  Ort hoptera.  exists  in  the  Car- 
boniferous, Hymenoptcra  and  l.cpidoptera  in  the 

S ind.'iry  formation,  and    nearly  nil  the  known 

orders  in  the  Tertiary. 


tilionidie,  and  Phyllostomida?. 
2.  Palaeontology : 

(1)  Several  families  of  tho  order  Insectivorn  are 
found  in  the  Miocene. 

(2)  Representatives  of  tho  cheiroptorous  section 
Insectivora  aro  found  from  tho  Eocene  onward. 

In-sSct  -I  vbre,  «.    [IXSEC-TIVOHA.] 
ZoGL:  A  member  of  tho  Insectivora  (q.v.). 
"The  Adapts  of  the  Paris  basin   has    recently    been 
proved  to  be  Delated  to  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  and  insect- 
ivores." — Dawkln«:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  11. 

In-sec-tlv -8r-Ous,a.  [Lat.  in»ccfa=insocts; 
coro=to  devour,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oii».] 

ZoOl:.  Devouring  insects;  of  or  belonging  to  tho 
Insectivora  Ior2(q.  v.).  (Darwin.) 

*In-sSct-8l  6-£5r,  ».  [Eng.  in«ectolog(y) ;  -cr.] 
Olio  who  studios  insects ;  an  entomologist. 

*ln  sSct  61  -6-jrtf,  ».  [Lat.  insecta,  and  Gr.  logos 
=  a  discourse.]  The  study  of  insect* ;  entomology. 

In-sS-ciire  ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  secure 
(Q.v.).] 

1.  Not  secure,  not  safe;  not  confident  of  safety; 
apprehensive  of  danger. 

"Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?    Is  man  more  pure 
Than  He  who  deems  even  seraphs  insecure  ?  " 

Byron:  A  Spirit  Passedbefore  Me. 

2.  Not  safe;  not  securely  guarded  or  protected; 
unsafe ;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss. 

"Amphion's  fortress  insecure  appears." 

Leicis.  Statius,  bk.  Til. 

In-Bg-Ciire  If,  adv.  [Eng.  insecure ,--()/.]  In 
an  insecure  or  unsafe  manner;  without  security; 
safety.or  certainty. 

In-sg-cur  -I-tf , «.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  secur- 
ity (q.  v.).  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insecure ;  want  of 
confidence  or  safety. 

"There  is  also  a  time  of  insecurity,  when  interests  of 
allaorts  become  object*  of  speculation." — Burke:  Appeal 
from  New  to  Old  Whigs. 

2.  Exposure    to    destruction,   damage,   or  loss; 
danger,  hazard. 

"The  insecurities  and  inconveniences  of  a  strange  and 
new  abode." — Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  ad.,  g  S. 

*3.  Uncertainty. 

•In-sS-CU-tlon, «.  1  FT., from  Lat.  intecutio,  from 
insfcutus.  pa.  par.  of  insequnr :  in-  =  in,  on,  and 


stquor=tt)  follow.]    The  act  of  following  or  pursu- 
ing ;  pursuit. 

"  Not  the  king's  own  horse  got  more  before  the  wheel 
of  his  rich  chariot,  that   might  still   the   inircutio* 

feel. 
With  the  extreme  hairs  of  his  tail." 

<  h<!,ni« IK-    Ibimrr'*  llitlri,  Xliil. 


insentient 

»In  86  8r,».  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  «wr  (q.  v.).] 
A  looker  into;  an  inspector;  an  examiner, 

"If  these  things  ban  A  good  and  a  sleight  in*err  which 
y«  can  make  tnmny  of  the  hard  stone,  oile  of  je  dry  rock, 
Ac." — Chaucer:  Testament  0}  Love. 

*In-g61e  ,  f.  t.   [IXSKAI.. ] 

*In  sem  I  nate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  iuwininntii*,  pa.  par. 
of  inseminn:  in-  =  in,  and  <emino=to  sow;»ent€» 
(genii.  »cnii»w)=soed.]  To  sow;  to  impregnate. 

*In  sem  S  na  -tlon,  H.  [Lat.  iiiwtinnutiiit,  pa. 
par.  of  inwmino.  J  The  act  or  process  of  .scattering, 
seod ;  a  sowing. 

In  sen  sate,  a.  [Lat.  iiueiuaftu.  from  in-  =not, 
and  w>u>afiM=gifted  with  sense;  «en*iw=8eiise  ;  Kr. 
I'HWIUK'.J  Destitute  of  sense;  wanting  or  without 
sense  or  sensibility. 

"Hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute,  insensate  things." 

Wnrdstcorth:  Poems  oj  thf  Imagination. 

In-sen   sate  ness,. s.  [Eng. iiuitntate ;-nene. ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insensate ;  want  of 
or  sensibility. 

•In-s6nse  ,  *In  5enge  ,  ».  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng. sense  (q.  v.).]  To  instruct,  to  teach. 

"  The  Holy  Oosteshal  incence  you  what  to  aske."—  I'llull: 
John  xvi. 

•In  sense  less,  n.  fPref.  in-  lintcns.).  and  Eng. 
MiueiaM(g.T.).]  Without  feeling;  insensible.  (But- 
ler: Hudibras.  pt.  ii.,  c.  ii.) 

In-sSns-I-bll'-I-tf,  «.  [Fr.  intentibilitt,  from 
tiMciui'/i/c  =  insensible  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  inseneibilidad ; 
Ital.  ni8e««iVu7iYA.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insensible  or  with- 
out feeling ;  want  or  loss  of  tho  power  of  feeling  or 
perceiving. 

2.  Want  of  tho  cower  to  bo  moved  ;  want  or  ab- 
sence of   susceptibility;  want  of  feeling;  indiffer- 
ence. 

"That  abject  peace  of  mind  which  springs  from  impa- 
dence  and  insensibility."— Xacautuu:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  imperceptible ; 
imperceptibility. 

"  Insensibility  of  slow  motions  muy  be  thns  accounted." 
— Olanvill:  Scepsis  Sctentifca. 

In-sSng  -I  ble,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insensibilin, 
from  in-=not,  ami  .S',(.S//I///K  — that  can  be  perceived, 
sensible;  sentio=to  perceive;  Sp.  insensible;  Ital. 
imtensibile.] 

1.  Without  fooling;  wanting  or  destitute  of  the 
power  of  feeling  or  perceiving;  destitute  of  corpo- 
real sensibility. 

"  Insensible  aa  steel." 

Coicper:  Otney  Hymns,  ii. 

2.  Imperceptible;  that  cannot    he   perceived   or 
felt;  progressing  or  moving  by    slow    degrees:  so 
slow  or  gradual  that  the  motion  or  stages  cannot 
bo  felt  or  perceived. 

3.  Not  taking  regard  or  notice ;  indifferent;  hood- 
less;  careless. 

"To  make  him  insensible  of  the  danger  of  the  course." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  £*»(/.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Without  fooling;  incapable  of  feeling;  not  sus. 
coptible  of  feeling,  emotion,  or  passion  ;  indiffer- 
ent; uufcoling;  hard;  callous. 

"A  man  whom  a  craven  fear  had  made  insensible  to 
shame." — Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•5.  Void  of  moaning  or  sense;  senseless,  meaniog- 
loss,  nonsensical. 

"It  makes  the  indictment  insensible  or  uncertain."— 
note:  Hist.  Pleat  Crtnpn,  ii.,  oh.  ixiv. 

In  sens  1  ble  ness,  *.  fEng.  hnu'nMilr;  -w/w.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  insensible ;  insensibil- 
ity. 

"The  insensiblenr**  of  the  pain  proceeds  rather  from 
the  relaxation  of  the  nerves  than  their  obstruction." — 
Ran. 

•In-sSn  -Bl-bllst,  t.  [Eng.  >M<->»iWiO ;  -ist.J  An 
apathetic,  unfeeling,  or  callous  person  ;  one  desti- 
tute of  fooling  or  emotion. 

In-s6ns  -I  blyS  udr.    [Eng.  insentib(le ) ;  -Jj/.] 

1.  Without  mental  or  corporeal  sen-e. 

2.  By  slow  and  gradual  degrees;  imperceptibly, 
gradually- 

"This  pair  insensibly  subdued  the  fears 
And  troubles  that  beset  their  life." 

Wordswurth:  Excursion,  vi. 
In-Bena  -I-tlve,  «.    [Pref.  111-  (2),  and  Knt 
sitive  (q.  v.).]    Not  sensitive;  not  readily  suso •;, 
tihle  of  Impraaions;  void  of  sensibility;  eallou-. 
indifferent. 

In  sens   u  ous,  a.    [Prof,  in-  (2,i,  and  Eng.  «•  /.- 
svous  (q.  v.^.]    Not  sensuous ;  not  addressing  itself 
to  or  affecting  the  s< 
In  s8n  tlent  iti  as  shl),  o.    [Pref.  in-  ci\.  and 

Kin:.    M-ntifitt    K].    v.i.|     Not    .-enlienl;    nut    Laving 
percept  ion,  or  the  power  of  perception. 

"  As  the  rose  is  insentient  there  can  be  no  Honsation." — 
Reid:  Intilt.  Pttvfrf,  ewwuy  ii..  ch.  xvi. 
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inseparability 

In-sSp --ar-a~~bll'  I-tf,  *utocr.  [Eng.  hwparnble; 
•it i/.]  The  quality  or  stato  of  boin^  insepa ruble. 

"  Th«  parts  of  pure  npaoe  are  immovable,  which  follows 
from  their  faMporoMwy.**— »Z<MJM;  Human  Understand- 
ing, bk.  vi.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-eSp   ar-a-ble,  *in-sep-er-a-ble,  a.&g.  [Fr., 
fmin  Lat.  inttt'iHirnbilis,  from  i7i-=uot,  and  >•-/«>< 
((/i///.s-=KOparable  (q.  v.J ;  Sp.  inseparable;  Ital.  in- 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  separable;    incapable   of  being 
separated,  divided,  or  disjointed ;  not  to  be  parted. 

"The  faults  {mteimrable  from  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
superstition."— Mactiulay.-  Hittt.  EHQ.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  A&subst.  (pi.):  Things  which  cannot  bo  sep- 
arated from  onch  other ;  especially  persons  who  are 
constantly  together. 

In  sSp  -ar-a  ble-ness,  *in  sep  er  a-ble-neas, 
s.  I  Kritf.  hitfi'iHtrahlt'.;  -nrn8.\  The  quality  or  state 
of  bring  Inseparable  ;  inseparability. 

"The  inxt'iHtrtthienfits  of  the  prerogative  from  the  per- 
son of  the  king."— iturnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1681). 

In  s£p  9-r-a  bly4,  adv.  [Eng.  inseparable} ; 
-Iff.]  In  an  inseparable  manner;  so  as  not  to  bo 
separable  or  capable  of  separation  or  disjunction. 

"The  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Tarquinsis  inseparably 
connected  with  the  institution  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment."— Lewis;  t'rett.  Burly  Roman  Hist.  (1865),  i.  638. 

In-sSp  -ar-ate,  *In-sSp-5r-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  separate  (q.  v.).]  Not  separated  or 
disjoined ;  united. 

"Within  my  soul,  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  tnseparate, 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth." 

Stiakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

*In  s§p -ST  ate-lyS  *In-sSp-Sr-ate-ly%  adv. 
[Eng.  itutc partite ,'  -///•]  Not  separately;  so  as  not 
to  be  separated  or  disjoined. 

"  If  no  be  thut  ye  live  inseparably."— Homilies:  State  o/ 
Mtitrfmony,  pt.  il. 

*In  -sS-qu^nt,  ft.  [Lat.  insequens,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
s<  <fnor—to  follow  after.]  Subsequent.  (Hacket: 
Lift'  itf  Williams,  i.  -5.) 

*In-se  rSne',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  serene.] 
To  disturb. 

"  Whose  gantly  presence  inserenes  my  face." 

Davies;  Holy  Boode,  p.  18. 

In-sSrt ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  insertus*  pa.  par.  of  inaero 
=to  insert,  to  introduce  in :  in-  =in,  into,  and  sero 
=  to  join  or  bind ;  Fr,  insererj  Sp.  inserir,  inaertar; 
Ital.  iwterire.'}  To  seti  or  place  in  or  among 
others;  to  introduce;  to  intercalate. 

"  The  Lords  very  wisely  abstained  from  inserting  in 
th^ir  records  an  account  of  a  debate  in  which  they  had 
been  w>  signally  discomfited." — Macanlay;  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  xlv. 

In-BSrt'-Sd,  pa.par.  &  a.    [!NSEBT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Aa  adjective : 

1 .  Ord.  Lang. :  Placed  or  set  in  or  among  others  ; 
intercalated. 

2.  Bot,    (of  tJu'  tftnmrtiSt  <£c.);    Growing  from  or 
upon  a  part,  an  the  calyx,  the  receptacle,  &c.    [Fol- 
lowed by  m,  into,  on,  or  upon.) 

In-sSrt  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  «.    [INSERT.] 
A.  A;  B.  As  pr.  par.,  cfr  particip.  adj.;    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  or 
amongst  others;  insertion. 

'2.  Dressmak.;  Material  inserted  or  set  in,  as  lace 
insertion. 

IH-sSr'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  insertw*  from  insertus,  pa. 
par.  of  in#ero=tn  insert  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  insertion;  Sp. 
iiiM-rcion;  Ital.  inserzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  inserting,  setting,  or  placing  in  or 
amongst  others ;  intercalation. 

"The  great  disadvantage  our  historians  labor  under  is 
too  tedious  an  interruption,  by  the  insert  inn  of  records  in 
their  narration." — Felton;  On  the  Classics. 

'2.  That  which  is  inserted;  a  piece  or  passage 
inserted  or  intercalated;  an  interpolation. 

11  ITo  chnrpea  one  word,  God,  and  not  two,  upon  God,  to 
iMthefttMrtttm."  -Bentley:  Of  Freethinkinj/,  g  36. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (of  a  muscJe) :  The  more  movable  or 
remote  attachment  of  a  muscle  at  one  of  the  ends, 
MS  dlstinfruUhed  from  the  morn  fixed  one  at  tho 
nl  her,  Qnain  considers  it  difJicult  in  some  cases  to 
distinguish  between  the  two. 

'2.  Hot. :  Tho  manner  in  which  ono  part  is  inserted 
into  or  adheres  to  nimt  hrr. 

U  For  tho  insertions  of  stamens  see  Epigynous, 
Hypogynous,  and  Perlirynous. 

M.  l*rt'*itni'ik.;  A  band  or  border  of  lace,  &c.,  in- 
serted in  a  lady's  dress. 
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*In-serve  ,  r.  t.   \  Lat.  /M.SCCI-M'.  from  in-—  in,  info, 
;tml  .s.  rriu  -tosi-rvo.]     To  conduce ;  to  bo  of  n 
sorvico  toward  an  fnd. 

*In-s8r'-Vl-0nt,    «.      [Lat.  |.r.  j.ar.nf 

iiiserritf.  ]     ('onclucivt- ;    ^i-rviiiK'  <T  tending  toward 
an  end. 

"A  part  inarrvient  to  voice  nnd  respiration." — Hrntfiir: 
Vulyar  Errors,  hk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

•In-sfis  -sl6n  (sionassh&nl.s.  [Lat.  iiu»-«siw,i>a. 
par.  (if  insiilin.)  [INSESHOUKS.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  Kitting  in  or  upon. 

"Used  by  wuy  of  fomentation,  instsntun,  or  bath." — P. 
Holland, 

2.  That  upon  or  in  which  one  sits. 

In  s£s  sor  e§, «.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fern.  pi.  of  Lat. 
iiises«or=a  wajiayor,  but  hero=a  jiorcher,  from  Lat. 
inseesuH,  pa.  par.  of  tnj*i'cteo=to  ait  iu  or  upon :  /«-— 
in,  on,  and  sedeo=to  sit.  J 

1.  (irnith.:  Porchors.     Thn  naiim  first  Riven  by 
Mr.  Vigors,  and  adopted  by  Swainson  and  many 
others  for  a    great   assemblage   of   birds,  mostly 
small  in  size,  with  feet  adapted  for  perching  and 
walking ;  tho  toos  generally  four,  tho  hinder  one  on 
the  same  level  with  the   others,  generally  three, 
more  rarely  two,  pointing  forward ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  feet  being  scansorial.    The  length  of  the 
tarsus,  or  shank,  is  always  moderate,  the  claws 
never  retractile.  Some  have  tlm  bill  without  notch, 
in  others  it  is  notched.    Many  sing   beautifully, 
build  elegant  nosts,  &c.  As  to  food,  they  are  omniv- 
orous.   The  order  was   divided  into  five  tribes — 
Dentirostros.  Conirostrcs,  Scansores,  Tenuirostres, 
and    Fissirostros.    The   Scansoros   are   now   well- 
established  as  a  separate  order.    The  Inscssores 
are  called  also  Passeres  and  Passeriformes. 

2.  Pnlceont.:  The  order  is  found  fossil  from  the 
Eocene  onward. 

In  sSs-SOr  -I-&1,  «•  [Lat.  insessor  (geuit.  iiwe«- 
gorig) ,  and Kng.  surf.  -a/.| 

Ornith.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Insessores 
(q.  v.). 

"  The  prominent  type  or  representative  of  the  in»e«sor- 
ial  order."— StptiinsoH:  Birds,  i.  343. 

•insessorlal-type,  s. 

Ornith. :  In  tho  Quinary  system  of  Vigors,  Swain- 
son.  Ac.,  tho  second,  or  sub-typical  order  of  Birds, 
with  which  analogies  were  sought  iu  each  of  the 
other  orders. 

*In-s8t ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  set  (q.  v.).] 
To  set  in,  to  fix  in,  to  infix. 

"The  BOrow  that  is  inset  greueth  the  thought." — 
Chaucer:  Borthtua,  bk.  ii. 

*In'-§St,  s.   [INSET,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  set  or  fixed  in;  an 
insertion. 

2.  Hookbind.:  Same  as  offcut.    A  certain  portion 
of  the  printed  sheet  in  I^MH>,  24mo.  Ac.,  which  is 
cut  off  before  folding  and  sot  intxi  the  middle  of  tho 
folded  sheet,  to  complete  tho  succession  of  paging. 

«ln-sgv  -Sr-?.-ble,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  English 
sevtrable  (q.  y.).l  Not  sevorable;  that  cannot  be 
severed,  disjoined,  or  disunited. 

*ln  shad  -Sd,  a.  [Pref.  «'n-  (intens.).  and  English 
ulinilnl  (q.  v.).J  Shaded;  marked  with  different 
shades  of  color. 

"  Whose  lily-white,  iituhtitlfd  with  the  rose, 
Had  that  man  seene.  who  sung  the  j£neidoa. 
Dido  had  in  oblivion  slept,  and  she 
Had  given  his  Mutte  her  best  eternitie." 

Brtncne:  lirtt<mnia'B  Pn*tvrals. 

In  shave,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (l),and  English  thave 
(q.  v.).] 

Cooper.:  A  jointer  having  a  convex-edged  bit,  on 
whicn  the  inner  faces  of  staves  are  dressed. 

*In-sh6athe  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
fheatlie  (q.  v.).J  To  hide,  cover,  or  place  in  a 
sheath ;  to  sheathe. 

"On  high  he  hung  the  martial  sword  i>t*h>'>ith>:i.'' 

Hituhei*:  Triumph  of  Peace. 

*In-Sh811  ,  r.t.  [Pref.  to- CD<  and  English  shell 
(q.  v.).]  To  hide  in,  or  as  in,  a  shell. 

*In-Sh8l'-tSr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (11.  and  Eng.  sluilter 
(q.  v.).]  To  place  in  shelter;  to  shelter. 

•In-shlp',  t'.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  English  ship 
(q.  v.J.J  To  place  on  board  or  in  a  ship;  to  om- 
burk. 

"  Safely  brought  to  I>over;  where  i»*hiittted 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  »ea." 

Shakes!'.:    lltartj  VI.,  I'l.  /.,  V.  1. 

In'-Sh8re,  a.  or  adv.  [Prof,  in-  (I),  and  English 
shore  (q.  v.).J  On  or  near  tho  shore. 

*ln-slc-ca -tion,  K.  [Lat.  i»-=in,  and«icca<to= 
a  drying;  ai<:catiM=  driod,  pa.  par.  of  s*cco=to  dry; 
8icctw=dry.J  Tho  act  of  drying  in. 

In'-side,  *ln-syde,  «.,  adv.,  s.  &  prep.  [Pref.  m- 
(1),  and  Eng.  aide  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  (idj. :  Being  within  ;  interior,  internal. 


insignificant 

B.  .In  <!•/!•..•  Within;  in  tho  interior. 

C.  .l»»uhislttnli' 

1.  Tim  interior  or  internal  part  of  anything. 

•>.  Tln>  entrails,  tho  bowels. 

M.  An  inside  pa>si>ngcr  ill  a  vehicle. 

4.  One's  private  or  cecret  tboDcnti;  <>nf  s  muni. 

"  At  the  great  dny  of  trial  he  will  thoroughly  nnutomiz* 
us.  and  lay  our  very  tnsitlc  perfectly  open  aud  uaked."— 
Jlixliujt  Bull:  Sermons. 

D.  An  prep. :  In  the  interior  of;  within ;  as,  /nm'cfc 
a  circle. 

IT  Ihoinside  may  be  said  of  bodies  of  iin.v  magni- 
tude, small  or  large;  tho  interior  in  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  bodies  of  great  magnitude. 

inside-calipers,  s.  A  pair  of  calipers  for  meas- 
uring bores  uud  inside  diameters  of  tubes.  [CAJ.I- 

I'KKS.  ] 

inside-framing, ». 

Steam-engine  : 

1.  The  frame  of  one  form  of  locomotive,  In  which 

tho  wheels  and  driving-gear  are  inside  of  the  main 
frame. 

2.  Tho  stays  of  a  locomotive-engine  that  rust  on 
tho  axles. 

inside-Bcrew,  «.  A  hollow  screw ;  one  having  its 
thread  on  the  inside. 

Inside  screw-tool : 

Wood-turning:  A  hooked-shaped  tool  for  thread- 
ing interior  surfaces  while  revolving  in  a  lathe ;  a 
form  of  chaser. 

inside-tin, «. 

Book-bind. :  A  plate  laid  inside  the  cover  of  a 
book  when  placed  in  tho  standing-press. 

inside-tool, «. 

n'ood-turning :  A  tool  for  hollowing  out  work 
and  bottoming  holes. 

inside-track,  s.  The  innerpart  of  a  racecourse; 
hence  {.colluq. )  a  place  of  vantage  in  competition. 

•In-Bid  -I-ite, »'.  t.  [Lat.  insidiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
iiixiitior,  from  insidi<z=uu  ambush. J  To  lie  in  am- 
bush for. 

•In-sId-I-a'-tion, «.    [INSIDIATE.]   Gnile. 

*In  sld  I  a-t8r,  *in  sld-i-a  tour,  «.  [Lat.  in- 
sidiator,  from  insidiatus,  pa.  par.  of  tTwidior.]  One 
who  lies  in  ambush ;  a  lurker ;  a  waylayer. 

In-Sld'-I  OUS,  *in-sid-l-OUSe,  a.  [Fr.  insidieux, 
from  Lat.  insidiosus,  from  i>un<iue=an  ambnsli ; 


Ital.  <&  Sp.  insidioio.] 
1.  Lying  in  wait,  tre 


acherons,  sly,  intending  or 


designing  to  betray ;  deceitful,  deceptive. 

2.  Intended  to  deceive  or  oulrap,  crafty,  treach- 
erous. 

If  Tho  intidicnix  man  has  recourse  to  various  little 
artifices,  by  which  ho  wishes  to  effect  his  purpose, 
and  gain  an  advantage  over  his  opponent:  the 
treacherau*  man  pursues  a  system  of  direct  false- 
hoods in  order  to  ruin  his  friend :  tho  insidious  man 
objects  to  a  fair  and  open  contest;  but  the  treach- 
erous man  assails  in  the  dark  him  whom  he  should 
support.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

In-Bid  -I-OUB-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  insidious;  -ly.\   In 
an  insidioug  manner,  treacherously,  craftily,  slyly. 
"No  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
1  nsidiini.il y  stretched  out  its  lazy  length." 

H'urdAtrorfn:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

In-Bld'-I-OUS-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  insidious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  insidious  ;  deceitful- 
ness,  treachery. 

"None  of  its  lurking  tnslilinusness,  of  its  surprising 
violence,  of  its  rancorous  venom." — Barrow:  Sermons. 

In  -Sight  (ah  silent),  »in-sigt,  ».  [Prof,  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sight  (q.  v.) ;  I)ut.  inzicM :  Her.  einsifht.  \ 

1.  A  sight,  view,  or  inspection  of  the  interior  of 
anything;  deep  inspection  or  view;  introspection. 

2.  Power  of  observation,  discernment,  penetra- 
tion. 

*In'-Slght-id  (ah  silent),  a.    [Eng.  insight; 
Possessed  of  insight. 

In-Big  nl-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.pl.  of  ixsiyne,  ncut.  of 
iHJti£rnis=distiuguishcd  hy  u  mark. 

1.  Badges  or  distinguishing  marks  of  office   or 
honor. 

2.  Marks  or  signs  by  which  anything  is  or  may  be 
known  or  distinguished. 

In-sIg-nlf-I-canoe,  *In-sIg-nIf-I-can-cy,  «. 
[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng,  siyniflcance,  siynijlcnury 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Tho   quality  or  state  of  being   insignificant ; 
want  of  significance  or  meaning. 

2.  Want  of  importance  or  weight;  unimportance. 
"The  clan  had  been  made  insignificant  by  the  insignif- 
icance of  the  cuief." — Macaulau:  Hist,  uj  E*g. 

3.  Want  of  force  or  effect ;  unimportance. 

4.  Want  of   weight   or   claim  to  consideration: 
meant  i 

In-slg  nlf  -I-cant,  .1.  [Pref.  /«-  (L'.P,  ami  KI«. 
significant  (q.  v.).] 


boll,     b<Jy;     pout,    J0"wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  • 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


insignificantly 
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insnaring 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in-ipid  or  taste- 
CBofUite. 


1.  Not  Higniticant ;  void  of  signification ;  wanting       «3.  To  enter  gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly,  as       _.  

i.,i..gorsi«niticnti..n.  water  into  crevi  less  ;  tastelessness  ;  want  or  al.-em-e 

"Law.  must  be  Insignificant  without  th.  ..notion  ,,f       *».-  T,,  inMtmateone's  self  into  favor ;  to  ingratiate    .. -.  Want  of  life,  •pirit,  or  animation. 

rewards   and    punishments."  -/I/',     Wllkins:     O/Xntural     one  s  self. 

"Some    .     .     .    do  wind  and   insinuate  into  the  grace 
and  favor  of  the  hearer."— /'.  Ilollan'l    I'lutarrh,  i>.  251. 
*5.  To  wheedle,  to  coax,  to  flatter. 

"  I  hardly  yet  have  learned 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee.'' 

Snalctsp.:  Kifharil  11.,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  hint;  to  suggest  indirectly.  pretty    notions,  'and   tine-spun  controversies)    taste."— 

ry    art   to     N/mr/i;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 


_  dullness, 

flatti' 

'The  harshness  of  remonstrance  or  the  insipidity  of 
truth."— Ramtiler,  So.  162. 
In  Sip  -U-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  insipid:  -ll/.] 

1.  In  an  insipid  manner;  without  taste. 

2.  Dully;  llatly. 

"How  pitifully,  flatly,  and   InslpiMn  will  they  [oar 


. 

•I  A   person   who  inxinii<iti-n    adopts   eve 
,    '    ,     .•  ,  .1 ni     _  i    ..t .     u..* 


Religion,  bk.  i..  ch. 

-.  Having  no  weight  or  importance ;  unimiiortant, 

trivial, an.  not  deserving  or  calling  for  notice. 

"  Witness  iu  I'limy'"'''''"''  r-'siilt." 

-  /•:  I'onrersatton,  17. 

;i.  Withoutweight  of  character;  mean,  contempti- 
ble, honeath  notice. 

"  What  school-boy,  what  little  insignificant  monk  could 
not  have  made  a  more  elegant  speech  for  the  king?" — 
Milton.  11,'K  us.'  ../  the  I'roiile  of  Kitglanil. 

In  Big  nlf  -I-cant  IJf,  adv.  [Eng.  insignificant; 
-I'/ -I 

1.  Without  meaning  or  signification. 

"They  .  .  .  use  them  insignificantly,  as  the  organ 
or  pipe  renders  the  tune  which  it  understands  not." — 
Ba&i  Origin  of  Mankind,  v. ».  motive',  as~wefi  as  the  modej'of  the' action  ;  the  *In-8lp  lent,  «.  &  ».  [Lat.  insipient,  from  I'H-  = 

2.  Without  importance  or  effect ;  unimportantly;    motive  is,  in    both   cases,    self-interest;    but   the    not  audsaj<ie>ix=wiso.l 

former  is  unlawful,  and  the  latter  allowable.    In-       A  ,.  .  w      ti       in  understanding  or  intol 


••  With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm, 
And  anger  insignificantly  fierce." 

C'owper:  Tank,  vi.  320. 


finuiite  may  be  used  in  the    improper   sense   for 
unconscious  agents;  ingratiate  is  always  the  act  of 
— -'      Water  will  iiminiinti-  itself  into 


a  conscious  agent. 


HIKNIA.J    An  exhibition  of;  a  direction  to;  some    Synon.) 

mark  or  sign  by  which  one  thing  may  be  known       In-sln -U-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  & 

from  another.  Tending  or  calculated  to  win 

•In-Slm  -u-late,  v.  t.    [Lat  insimulatus,  pa.  par.    gradually  and  imperceptibly. 

of  iruimulo.]     To  accuse,  to  charge.  "  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to  resist 

i_i_  ,_. .,_.._. i 1.1 — .,  i»  _  v...... .. >nu.  flist.  Eng.,  ch.  nii. 


t.    [Fr.  intiiter,  from  Lat.  iiwMo= 
to  set  foot  on:  Jn-=in,  on,  and  »i»fo=t€>  set,  from 


adj.    [INSIXTJATE.] 
affection    or  favor 


In-Sln-9ere.  a.    [Lat.  insincerus,  from  m-=not,    hi"  """" ""'"«  "M""''--' 
and  «:»re?iw=sincere  ta.v.);  Fr.  insincere.}  In-Bln'-U  at  Ing  1$,  orfr.    [English  i««im«*iii», 

1.  Not  sincere;  not  fceing  what  one  appears  or    -ly.]    In  an  insinuating  manner;  by  insinuation. 

In  sin  u  a   tion,  s.    [French,  from  Li 
tionem,  aocus.  of  iti*ini 


protends  to  be ;  false,  dissembling,  hypocritical. 
"May  I  myself  at  last  appear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere.' 

Coteper:  Friendship. 

2.  Deceitful,  false,  hypocritical,  not  to  bo  trusted. 
"All  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace 
Are  insincere."        Cotoper:  Conversation,  786. 

:t.  Not  free  from  flaw ;  imperfect ;  deceptive. 
In-sln-cere -Ijf,  adv.    [Eng.  insincere:  -ly.~\    In 


..  _.  ad/..- 

t;  foolish. 

B.  Aasulist.:  A  foolish,  silly  person ;  a  fool. 
"It  will  go  nye  to  prove  hym  an   insistent.'' — Fryth: 
Wurlces,  p.  40. 

In-alst ,  v. 

sto=to  stand ;  Sp.  insist'ir;  ita)  iiitistere.] 

•I.  Lit. :  To  stand  or  rest  upon. 

"  The  angles  on  one  side  insist  upon  the  centers  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cells  on  the  other  side."— Kay;  On  thf  Crea- 
tion. 

ll.  Figuratively: 

•1.  To  dwell  on  or  upon  in  discourse ;  to  dilate 
upon  as  a  matter  of  special  moment. 

'Without  further  insisting  on  the  different  tempers  of 


ing  way  in  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  --^-w — ,-,---. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining  or  insinuating  one's  self  into  H  Usually  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

favor  by  gentle  or  artful  moans.  In-Slst -ence,  «.    [Eng.  insist;  -ence.]    The  act 

"In  their  insinuations  into  favor."— n'otton:  Remains,  of  insisting,  resting  upon,  or  persisting  in  auv  mat- 


» p.  185.  tor;  the  act  of  dwelling  upon  a  matter  or  point  as 

an  insincere  manner;  without  sincerity;  nypoc                  Tfa         t  m         .pl.  <)f  pieasinR  or  of   gaining    of  special  moment ;  persistency,  urgency, 
ically.  ~  — 


-I-tf,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  tin- 
'  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  intinctrltt.']  The  quality  or  state 
ing  insincere;  want  of  sincerity  or  of  being 
•  wliat  one  appears  or  pretends  to  be ;  dissim- 


of  bei 

really -      .  . 

ulation,  hypocrisy,  falseness. 


favor  or  affection ;  winning  manners  or  address. 

"He  had   a  natural    Insinuation   and    address,   which 
made  him  acceptable  iu  the  best  company."— Clarendon. 

4.  The  act  of  insinuating,  hinting,  or  suggesting. 

5.  A  hint,  a  suggestion  ;  an  indirect  intimation. 

1  Give  not  therefore  a  ready  ear  to  the  officious  tnsiituit 


In-slst  -ent,  a.    [Latin  insietens,  pr.  par.  of  in- 

1.  Standing  or  resting  upon  anything. 

"The  breadth  of  the  substruction  must   be   nt  least 
double  to  the  insistent  wall."—  U'tiltun:  Remains,  p.  19. 

2.  Persistent;  persevering;  insisting. 


Geol.  (of  a  stratum,  mineral,  <*<-.):  In  its  natural 


2.  Making  insinuations ;  hinting,  suggesting 


"He  <»»in  "«'"l  himself  Into  the  very  good  grace  of  the 
dukeof  Buckingham."— Clarendon.  Civil  War. 

•It.  To  infuse  gently:  to  introduce  imperceptibly 
and  artfully  ;  to  instill. 


'f.  Tasteiowf '^wanting  in  taste ;  destitute  of  taste 
or  savor;  vapid. 

"  More  pregnant  patterns  of  transcendent  worth 
Than  barren  and  Insipid  fruit  brings  forth." 

Carets:  To  Sir  »'.  Davenant. 


"Horace    .    .    .    insinuates  virtue,  rather  by  familiar 
iiii>iti|jliM  than  by  the  severity  of  precepts.    —  Druileii 
•'»'"""'•    U*"*1-)  2    Wanting  in  spirit,  life,  or  animation;   dull; 

4.  To  hint;  to  givo  an  intimation  or  hint  of ;  to    UBavy  .     w,,nting    in    the    qualities   which    excite 

8Ugge-l. 

"To  insinuate  that  Russell's    conduct  had   not    been 
faultless."— AfoOTiilaii:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ill. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•I.  To  move  on  in  folds  or  with  a  tortuous,  wind- 
ing movement ;  to  wind. 

"  Close  the  serpent  sly 


"  By  long  experience  Durfey  may  no  doubt 
Insnare  a  gudgeon,  or  perhaps  a  trout." 

frnl.lll:    KltistlrtoT.    hlmlulnl,  171. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  catch,  as  iu  a  snare  or  trap  ;  to  entrap, 
to  inveigle,  to  entangle. 

"/n«na«  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law." 

:  Autumn,  1,290. 


Insinuating,  wove  with  <i.>r<li»n  twine 
His  braided  train."  .«'»"><    /'.  /- .  iv.  848. 

•2.  To  creep,  wind,  or  move  gently  and  imper- 
ceptibly ;  to  make  its  way  by  indirect  means. 


IT  To  immure  is  to  take  in  or  by  means  of  a  «» 

Hi.  art  is  f.l,t,  hi.  salt,  if  may.dare  to  say  so.  aimost    £  -rrop  is  ^n^ap  o^bx  moan^o^r,,  ,,  ; 

tangled  thread;  to  inreiulr  is  to  take  by  means  of 
making  blind,  from  the  h  ranch  aveu0!e«t>Un(L    In- 
snare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  sense;  entrap  mostly  in  the  natural,  Ini 
only  in  the  moral  sense.    (Crahli  :  /.'/>:;.  Kyii-m.) 


nn/pfd."— Uryilen:  Juvenal.     (Oedic.J 
*3.  Dull,  listless,  dispirited. 

"  Without  it  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene, 
To  which  th'  instpiil  citizen  resorts 
Near  yonder  heath."— Covper:  Task,  III.  642. 


"    Vn  itaipiil  writer  is  without  sentiment  of  any       Jn-snar    ?r,  ».    [Eng.  inmar(e);  •er.']    One  who 
kiml  nr  degree;  a  dull  writer  fails  in  vivacity  and    or  that  which  msnares. 

..f  sentiment;  a  yfar  performance  is  wanting       In-snar  -Ing.  J'r.  par.,  a.  &  ». 

»  ™r   »^» 


o    .. 
,„   ,l,e  property  of  provoking  mirth,  which  shoa 


"Bat  the  Romanen  espied  where  there  was  a  breach     be  its  peculiar  ingredient. 

%^ffi3^3^&^££Z>   *-*  f ,1 '  *?•  ••  i Kr- 

Mus     .  1191.  =msipid(q.T.).l 


partic.p 


(gee 


a,  p.  1.M7. 

ate,   at. 

or,     wore, 


A.  &  B.   As  pr.  p 

C.  Atiubtt.:  The  act  of  trapping  or  inveigling. 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf.     work, 


~^itt      fall,     father;     w«,    w«t.     here,     camel,    h«r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire, 
whd.     sftn;     mute,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur,     rQle.     full;     try.     Sfrian.     SB,     i 


sir. 
=  «: 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  i.      «u  =  kw. 


insnaringly 


In-snar  Ing  If,  m/r.  [Eug.  insnaring;  -ly.]  So 
an  to  insnaro. 

*In  snaiT,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  snarl.  B. 
(q.  v.J  I  To  make  into  a  snarl  or  knot ;  to  entangle. 

In  -86-brl'-8-t?,  a,  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
tobripty  (q.  v.)]  Want  of  sobriety;  intemperance, 
drunkenness. 

"He  wlm-i-  conscience  upbraids  him  with  j.rofaneness 
toward  God,  and  immbricty  toward  himself." — Decay  of 
I'iety, 

In  so  ci  a  bll  -I-tjf  (ci  as  shl),s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Kng.  sociability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
i>f  Ix-intf  lusociable;  want  of  sociability. 

"Which  hnd  carried  its  inaociablltty  so  far,  and  its  pre- 
tensions much  farther."—  Warburton;  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  v.,  g  4. 

In-s6  -cl-a-ble  (cl  as  shl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
inaociabilitt,  from  ?V=not,  and  j?ocia&t7is=sociable 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  inttoriatilc;  Ital.  itwociabile.] 

1,  Not  sociable  ;  not  inclined  to  join  in  pocial  in- 
tercourse or  converse ;  not  affable ;  unsociable. 

"  If  this  austere  1  HUM  table  life 
Change  uot  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood." 

Shitkesi). :  Lnve's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  joined  or  connected. 
"Lime  and  wood  are  insociable."—  Wotton:    Remains. 

p.  19. 

In-s6  Cl7a-blf  (ci  as  8hl),  adv.  [Eng.  insoci- 
ab(le) ;  •ly*']  In  an  insociablo  manner;  unsociably. 

*In-s6 -ci-ate  (Ciasshl),  a.  [Lat.  m-=not,  and 
sociatus,  pa.  par.  of  8vcia=to  associate.]  Not  asso- 
ciated; solitary,  iusocial. 

"The  insodate  virgin  life." — Ben  Jonson. 

*In  -sftl  ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  insolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tnsolo,  from  in-=in,  and  so/ = the  sun.]  To  dry  or 
ripen  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  to  expose  to  the  heat 
of the  sun. 

In-s6l-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  insolatio,  from  in-solatiis, 
pa.  par.  of  innolo;  Fr.  insolation.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  insolating;  exposure  to  the  heat  of 
tin- sun;  a  drying  in  the  rays  of  the  sun;  the  state 
of  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

"We  use  these  towers  for  insolation,  refrigeration,  con- 
servation, and  for  the  view  of  certain  meteors."— Bacon.- 

-Y-'tr  Atlitnti,*. 

2.  Sunstroke  (q.  v.)' 

II.  Bot. :  A  disease  produced  in  plants  exposed  to 
fierce  sun  beat,  which,  causing  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion, tends  to  kill  the  parts  affected. 

In'-SOle,  e.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  sole,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  The  inner  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe;  opposed  to 
outeolo  (q  v.)- 

2.  A  thickness  of  cork,  folt,  flannel, leather,  paper, 
&O.,  placed  inside  :i  i-hoo  to  protect  the  sole  of  the 
foot ,  or  to  improve  the  fit  of  the  shoe. 

In'-a6  lenpe,  s.  [Fr.t  from  Lat.  hisolentia,  from 
insolens= insolent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  insolenciai  Ital.  in- 

8oh>ttZ(t.~] 

*1.  That  which  is  unusual  or  rare. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolent;  over- 
bearing and  contemptuous  haughtiness  or  pride; 
contemptuous  treatment  of  others;  petulant  con- 
tempt* impudence. 

"He  became  proud  even  to  insoletwe," — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.xxiv. 

3.  An  insolent  act;  insolent  conduct  toward  or 
treatment  of  others  ;  impudence. 

"  I  do  not  design  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  insolence  as 
tlii*  that  you  hove  committed  against  me." — Sir  Wm. 
Tfinjilf:  To  the  I*roouratorof  the  Court  of  Holland. 

Mn'-sA-lenfe,  v.  t.  [INSOLENCE,  s.]  To  treat 
with  insolence  or  contempt ;  to  insult. 

In'-si-lerMj^,  «.    [Lat.  fruofentta.]     Insolence. 

Ill  so  lent,  a.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  msoten£=unusual 
.  .  .  insolent;  in-=not,  and  8oleti&= customary, 
usual ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  insolente.] 

*1.  Original;  out  of  the  beaten  track;  unusual, 
uncommon. 

"For  ditty  and  amorous  ode,  I  find  Mr.  Walter  Ral- 
eigh's vein  most  lofty,  insolent,  and  passionate." — Put- 

ti'i.innii:  English  Poesy,,  bk.  i.,  oh.  xrxi. 

2.  Exhibiting  overbearing  contempt  for  others; 
haughty,  overbearing,  impudent,  insulting,  imper- 

timmt. 

"He  took  all  the  liberties  of  an  insolent  servant,  who 
believes  himself  to  be  necessary."—  Sfacaulau;  Hist.  Eng,, 
ch.  xix. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  insolence 
or  impudence. 

In  s6-lent-l?t  adr.  [Eng.  insolent;  -/!/.]  In  an 
insolent  manner ;  insultingly,  impudently. 

"Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  insolently 
and  unjustly."—  Macuutay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*In-SOl'-Id,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  solid.] 
Light,  frivolous. 
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«In-s6l  Id  -I-tf ,  «.  [  Pref.  i,,-  (2).  and  Eng.  8O»d- 
it'l  1 1|.  v. ).  ]  Want  of  solidity  ;  weak 

In  B6T-I-d5,  j,hr.    [Lat.] 

Law:  In  the  whole.    (Used  of  a  joint  contract.) 

In-sSl-In'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  insol(ubl*) ;  -inic.]  (See 
ctyni.  uud  compound.) 

insollnlc-acld,  s.    [TEKEPHTHALIC-ACID.] 
In-sSl-u-bll  -1  t?,  8.    [Fr.  insolubilitf.  from  Lat. 
insolubilitds,  from  i?wo/«ft//(«=insoluble.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insoluble ;  incapa- 
bility of  beinij  dissolved. 

2.  Incapability  of  being  solved  or  explained;  not 
soluble ;  inexplicable. 

In-s5r-u-ble,  a.  &  «.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  insolubilis, 
from  i«-=not,  and  solii7ii7is  =  soluble  ;  «>/vo=to  dis- 
solve, to  loose ;  Sp.  insoluble ;  Ital.  insolubile.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  soluble;  incapable  of  being  dissolved,  par- 
ticularly in  a  liquid. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  solved  or  explained  ;  not  to 
be  cleared,  explained,  or  resolved ;  inexplicable. 

*B.  As  subst,:  A  matter  or  point  incapable  of 
being  solved  or  explained. 

In-s5r-U-ble-n8ss,  s.  [Eng.  insoluble;  -nets.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  insoluble;  insolu- 
bility. 

*In-sSlv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i»-  (2),  and  Eng.  solv- 
able (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  solvable ;  that  cannot  bo  solved,  cleared, 
answered,  or  explained ;  not  admitting  of  solution 
or  explanation. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  paid  or  cleared  off. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  loosed ;  indissoluble. 
In-s5lv'-$n-$y,  s.    [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  solv- 
ency (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord i nary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolvent:  inabil- 
ity of  a  person  to  pay  or  meet  all  his  debts ;  the 
state  of  a  person  who  has  not  sufficient  property  to 
discharge  all  his  liabilities ;  bankruptcy. 

2.  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities  of 
the  owner ;  as,  the  insolvency  of  an  estate. 

II.  Laic: 

Insolvency  Acts:  In  this  country  in  1841,  and  also 
again  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
tne national  congress  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  clearing  away  of  old  liabilities  by  means  of  in- 
solvency or  bankruptcy  acts,  the  provision  of  the 
last  act  allowinga  **  homestead"  reservation  being 
rendered  necessary  by  the  groat  depreciation  in 
values  induced  by  the  war.  After  being  in  force 
some  years  the  National  law  was  repealed,  and  all 
acts  of  that  character  now  existent  are  the  results 
of  state  legislation,  varying  more  or  loss  iu  each 
commonwealth. 

IT  Insolvency  is  a  state ;  failure  an  act  flowingout 
of  that  state ;  and  bankruptcy  an  effect  of  that  act. 
Insolvency  is  a  condition  of  not  paying  one's  debts : 
failure  is  a  cessation  of  business,  from  the  want  of 
means  to  carry  it  on  ;  and  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  sur- 
render of  all  one's  remaining  goods  into  the  hands 
of  one's  creditors,  in  consequence  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed insolvency,  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

In-sSl'-vent,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  »'»•  (2),  and  English 
solvent  (q.  v.).] 
'    A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  solvent;  not  having  sufficient  monety  or 
estate  to  pay  all  debts  or  to  discharge  all  liabilities. 

2.  Insufficient  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities  of 
the  owner. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  insolvent  persons;  as, 
an  insolvent  act. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  debtor  who  is  unable  to  pay  all 
his  debts. 

In-sSm'-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.=a  want  of  sleep;  sleep- 
lessness.] 

Path.:  Sleeplessness,  or  inability  to  sleep.  This 
disorder  is  of  nervous  origin,  arising  from  mental 
anxiety  or  overwork,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  marked  features  of  acute  mania ;  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  are  badly  performed,  and  severe 
fever  frequently  accompanies  it. 

In-s5m'-nrous,  a.  [Lat.  intamni(a) ;  Eng.  snff. 
-cits;  Lat.  insomniosusA  Sleepless ;  unable  to  take 
the  proper  amount  of  sleep ;  wakeful. 

In-s5m  -n6-lenc,e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
somnolence.]  Sleeplessness. 

In  so  mu^li',  (/'/'•.  [Eng.  in,  80,  and  much.]  So; 
to  such  a  degree ;  iu  such  wise.  (Generally  followed 
by  that,  sometimes  by  of.) 

Insouciance  (as  an  sd  syans  ),«.  [Fr.l  Care- 
lessness, heedlessness,  unconcern,  indifference. 

insouciant  (as  an-sd-syan  ),  a.  [Fr.]  Care- 
less, heedless,  unconcerned,  indifferent. 

*In-86ul  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English  soul 
(q.  v.).]  To  place  or  fix  one's  soul  in  or  on  ;  to  set 
one's  affections  on. 


inspiration 


In  -span,  f.  /.    (  Dut.  /<IM,  ••'*>•  :i  -"t  "f 

draught  oxen  :  in-—  in,  iiini  •-  'li,  tn 

yokr.  ]    To  yoke,  as  draught  oxen.    (South  Africa.) 

*lu  speak   a  ble,  a.    [UNSPEAKABLE.] 

In  spSct  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inspn  /»,  fn-n.  of  i'»»;uVi''<  = 
to  look  into:  /«-  -in,  into,  and  8/wri'o=to  lo*ii 
inspecter.]  Tovieworlook  closely  into  for  tin-  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  tho  quality,  condition,  if..  <>f  ; 
to  view  and  oxamimi  officially  :  as.  to  inxiu-rt  troops, 
a  school,  &c.  ;  to  examine  or  view  narrowly  and 
critically;  to  superintend. 

•In  -spSct,  s.  [INSPECT,  f.]  Inspection,  exam- 
ination. 

In-spSct  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  8.    [INSPECT,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  tin-  vcrl>.i 

B.  .Is  adj.:  Employed  in  inspection;  as,  an  <n- 
spectiny  officer. 

C.  As  subst.  :  Inspection. 

In  spSc  tion,  »ln  spec  cion,  .•>.  [Fr.  insprction, 
from  Lat.  inspectiom'in,  accus.  of  fiUQMOMo^an  in- 
spection, from  inspectuK,  pa.  par.  of  iiutptcin;  8p. 
inspeccion  ;  Ital.  inspezione.\  Tho  act  of  inspect- 
ing; a  careful,  narrow,  or  critifal  examination  or 
survey,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  Inequality 
or  condition  of  anything,  and  "'  pointing  out  errors 
or  defects  ;  an  official  view,  survey,  or  examina- 
tion ;  superintendence. 

IT  The  officers  of  an  army  inspect  tho  men,  to  see 
that  they  observe  all  the  rules  that  have  been  laid 
down  to  them  ;  a  general  or  superior  officer  has  the 
superintendence  of  any  military  operation.  Fidel- 
ity is  peculiarly  wanted  in  an  inspector;  judgment 
and  experience  in  a  superintendent.  fanMCnonil 
said  of  things  as  well  as  persons;  oversight  only  of 
persons:  one  has  thr  inxftectionot  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy;  one  has  tho  tnfrsiyht  ot 
persons  to  prevent  irregularity.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

•In  sp6c  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  inspectivus,  from  in- 
spectus,pa.  par.  of  inspicio.']  Inspecting;  pertain- 
ing to  inspection. 

In-8p8c'-t6r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inspectuf,  pa.  par. 
of  inspicio:  Fr.  inspecteur;  Sp.  inspector.] 

1.  One  who  inspects  or  oversees;  one  to  whose 
care  the  superintendence  and  execution  of  any  work 
is  entrusted  ;  an  overseer,  a    superintendent  ;  one 
who  examines  officially  into  the  quality,  condition, 
&c.,  of  work.    The  title  is  given  to  many  officials 
who  test  or  examine  into  the  condition  and  carrying 
out  of  matters  affecting  the  public  interest  ;  as,  an 
inspector  of  schools,  an  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures,  an  inspector  ot  market.-.  4c. 

2.  An  officer  of  police,  ranking  next  below  a  su- 
perintendent, and  above  a  sergeant. 

*In  spec'-tor  ate,  s.    [Eng.  inspector  ;  -ate.] 

1.  Theofficeof  an  inspector;  inspectorship. 

2.  A  body  of  inspectors  or  overseers. 
In-spgc  -t5r-shlp,  «.    [Eng.  inspector;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  inspector. 

2.  The  district  under  the  control  or  supervision  of 
an  inspector. 

3.  An  inspector. 

*In-Spec'-trSss,  s.  [Eng.  inspector;  -ess-]  A 
female  inspector  or  overlooker.  (  Wolcot  :  Peter 
Pindar,  p.  39.) 

*ln-sp8rse',  v.  t.  [Lat.  insperms,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
spergo—to  sprinkle  or  scatter  upon:  i'n-=in,  on,  and 
gparr;o=to  scatter,  to  sprinkle.]  To  sprinkle,  to 
scatter,  to  cast  up. 

*In-SpSr'-Blon,  s.  [Lat.  inspersio,  I  rom  inspersus, 
pa.  par.  of  inspergo.]  Tho  act  of  sprinkling  or 
scattering  over  or  upon. 

"With  sweet  iufperaion  of  fit  bnlmes,  and  perfect  search 
of  wounds."  CAaprnan.-  Uotner'a  Iliad,  li. 

In-spex  -I-mfis,  s.  [Lat.,  1st  pers.  pi.  pert,  indie. 
of  inspicio=  to  examine,  to  inspect  (q.T.).] 

I'.n'i.  Law  :  An  exemplification,  a  royal  grant  ;  the 
first  word  in  ancient  English  charters  and  letters- 
patent. 

In  sphere  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  sphere 
(q.  v.)7]  To  place  or  set  in  an  orb  or  sphere. 

*In  splr'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  inspire);  -able.]  That 
may  be  inspired  ;  capable  of  being  drawn  into  the 
lungs  ;  iuhalable,  as  air  or  vapors. 

In-BpI  ra-  tion,  *ln  api-ra-cl-oun,  s.  [From 
Lat.  Jn8piroiio=in8piration,  from  inspiro;  Fr.  in- 
spirationj  Prov.  inipiratiit:  Sp.  inspiraciim  ;  Port. 
insperacao;  Ital.  inspirazione.]  [INSPIRE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

fl.  l.:t.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  In  the  sense  II.  2  ;  or,  in  a  looser  sense,  an 
elevating  influence  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  scene, 
circumstances   surrounding   one,  contact   with    a 
great  mind,  &c. 

(2)  The  state  of  receiving  such  inspiration  into 
the  mind. 

(3)  The  ideas  inspired. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shua.     -ble*,7 '-'die,     ic.  =  bel,     deL 


inspirational 

II.  Technically: 

I.  riifj*.:  A  mechanical  movement  by  which  air 
is  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  increase  of  the 
thoracic-  cavity.  It  is  one  of  two  movements  con- 
stinitiiu,'  the  act  of  respiration,  the  other  being 
expiration  (q.  v.).  [RESPI«ATION.| 

H.  So-iW.  (ft  Theol. :  An  extraordinary  influence 
exerted  by  tho  Holy  Spirit  on  certain  teachers  and 
writers  HO  as  to  illuminate  their  understandings, 
raise  anil  purify  their  moral  natures,  and  impart  a 
reriHiiidivinn  element  to  their  utterances,  whether 
oral  or  written.  Tho  chief  Now  Testament  passages 
on  which  the  doctrine  rests  are  two.  The  llr-t  is 
thus  rendered  in  tho  A.  V.,  "  All  Scripture  [is]  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  [is]  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, &c. ;  in  the  text  of  the  R.  V.  this  is  "  Every 
Scripture  inspired  of  God  [is]  also  profitable  for 
teacuiug,"  <&c.,aud  in  the  margin  "Every  Scripture 
I  is  |  inspired  of  God  and  profitable,"  &c.  The 
second  is  2  Pet.  ii.  '11.  "  For  the  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  tho  will  of  man ;  but  holy  mon  of 
God  spake  [as  they  were]  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  (A.  V.).  "  For  no  prophecy  ever  came  (mar- 
gin, was  brought)  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  men 
spako  from  God.  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost '' 
(R.  V.).  Tho  ''Scriptures"  were,  of  course,  the 
Old  Testament.  (Cf.  also  Job  xxxii.  8,  in  which 
passage,  however,  the  inspiration  referred  to  is 
only  that  common  to  all  men  of  intellect.)  The 
groat  majority  of  Christians  hold  what  is  termed 
plenary  inspiration—viz.,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  sacred  speakers  and  writers  was 
such  as  absolutely  to  pervade  their  mind  and  heart, 
making  their  utterances  as  divine  as  if  they  had! 
como  from  God  without  human  instrumentality. 
With  regard  to  the  Scripture,  a  large  majority  hold 
what  is  termed  verbal  inspiration — i.  e.,  that  each 
word  of  the  Hebrew  Testament  and  the  Greek  New 
Testament  was  suggested  to  the  sacred  penmen  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  thisschool,  Gaussen  of  Geneva 
was  the  modern  apostle.  A  minority  believe  that 
the  Scripture  writers  were  preserved  from  all 
error  only  when  they  uttered  moral  and  spiritual 
teaching,  while  in  numbers,  unimportant  points  of 
history,  Ac.,  they  might  err.  A  few  reduce  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  to  that  possessed 
by  Shakospoare,  Hilton,  Cowper,  Ac.,  in  other 
words,  identify  it  with  what  is  termed  Genius 
(q.  v.).  [BIBLE.] 

In-spl-ra -tlon-al,  o.  [Eng.  inspiration;  -ol.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  or  resembling  inspiration. 

"Tozer  had  on  that  occasion  evinced  a  skill  almost  in- 
spirational."—Comhill  Hag.,  April,  1884,  p.  444. 

In-spl-ra'-tion-lst,  «.    [Eng.  inspiration;  -i«(.] 

Theol. :  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  plenary  in- 
spiration. 

In  spir  -a-t3r-Jf,  a.  [Latin  inepirator=au  in- 
spirer;  Eng.  suff.  -j/.] 

A  natomy : 

1.  Gen.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  inspiration. 

2.  Spec. :  Aiding  in  the   process   of  inspiration. 
Used  of  the   muscles   which  enlarge  the  thoracic 
cavity,  as  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  the 
parts  of  the  internal  intercostals  placed  between 
the   costal   cartilages;  the  serratus   magnus.  tho 
pectoralis  minor,  with  the  pectoralis  major,  and 
latissimus  dorsi. 

In  spire  ,  v.  t.  &  «'.  [Lat.  iiu>piro=to  blow  into 
or  upon,  to  breathe  into,  to  inspire:  tn-=in,  and 
«piro=to  breathe  or  blow ;  Fr.  insairer;  Prov.,  Sp., 
*  Port,  inspirar;  Ital.  iiwptrure.J 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.  (of  air) :  To  breathe  or  blow  air  into  a 
musical   instrument  with   the  view  of  producing 
music. 

-.  figuratively: 

(1)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  body  wit  h  creative 

(2)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  soul  [II.  1J. 

(3)  To  communicate  to  the  soul  an  animating  im- 
pulse. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  rii a*.:  To  take,  as   air,  into  the  lungs.    [IN- 
SPIRATION, II.  1.1 

2.  Theol.:  To  breathe  true  and    spiritual    ideas 
into  tho  mind  and  heart.    (Used  of  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  tho  writers  of  the  Bible.) 

3.  Pret* :  To  impart  a  tone,  possibly  official,  to 
the  matterof  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article. 

"A  paragraph,  obviously  inspired,  appears  in  a  local 
journal  this  evening,  and  runs  as  follows." — London  Tele- 


tB.  Intrans.:  To  take  air  into  the  lungs. 
In-spired  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Eng.  inipir(e) :  -ed.] 

A.  A*  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .1*  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Hreathed  in. 

2.  Figurativetf : 

(1)  Acted  on  or  produced  by  thn  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  as,  the  intpired  writers. 
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(2)  Produced  by  inspiration ;  as,  the  inspired 
Scriptures. 

In  spir  -8r,  «.    [Eng.  inspir(e) ;  -<r.] 

1.  Lit.:    One   who    inspires;    specif.,    the    Holy 
Ghost. 

"Inspircr  of  that  holy  flame." 

Cowper.-  Guion;  Joy  of  the  Cross. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  source  of  inspiration. 

"Flow,  W*,lsted,  flow,  like  thine  Insplrer,  Beer!" 

Pope,  IlaociiKl,  Hi.  169. 

In-spir  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [INSPIRE.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb. ) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Breaking  in ;  inhaling  into  the  lungs. 

2.  Infusing  or  instilling  into  the  mind  snpernat- 
urally. 

3.  Infusing  spirit,  life,  or  animation ;  animating, 
inspiriting. 

C.  Aseubst. :  The  same  as  INSPIRATION  (q.  v.). 
In-splr'-lt,  r.  t.    [Prcf.  in-  (l),and  English  spirit 

(q.  v.)7]    To  infuse  spirit,  life,  or  animation  into; 
to  animate,  to  rouse,  to  invigorate,  to  exhilarate. 
"O  Dodington  '  attend  my  rural  song. 
Stoop  to  my  theme,  inspirit  ev'ry  line." 

Th<imsini :  Summer,  30. 

In  spls  sate,  r.  I.  [Lat.  inspiiaatus= thickened: 
in-  (intens.),  and  spi&tatiut,  pa.  par.  of  spisso  —  to 
thicken ;  tpismus  =  thick.]  To  thicken,  to  render 
more  dense,  to  bring  to  a  greater  consistence  by 
evaporation. 

"The  sugar  doth  Inspissate  the  spirits  of  the  wine."— 
Bacon:  Kat.  Hist.,  g  726. 

^In  spls  sate,  a.  [INSPISSATE,  r.]  Thickened, 
ren derei I  more  dense,  reduced  to  a  greater  consist- 
ence. 

tln'-spIs-sat-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  intpit»at(e) ;  -ed.] 
The  same  as  INSPISSATE  (q.  v.). 

Tin  spls  sa-tion,  <r.  [Eng.  imtpu»at(e~) ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  thickening  or  reducing  to  a  greater  con- 
sistence and  density  by  boiling  or  evaporation ;  the 
state  of  being  so  thickened. 

Inst.,*.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  or  abbrevia- 
tion for  instant,  a  term  used  in  correspondence,  Ac., 
for  the  current  or  present  month;  as.  He  will  come 
on  the  10th  inst.,  that  is,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
present  month. 

In-sta-bll -I-ty,  •ln-sta-bll  i-tee,  «.  [Fr.  in- 
stability, from  Lat.  instabilitatem,  accus.  of  insta- 
bilitas,  from  in-=  not,  and  stabilitas  =  stability 
(q.  vj;  Sp.  inttabilidad ;  Ital.  instabilita.] 

\.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instable ;  want  of 
stability,  strength,  or  firmness  in  construction  ;  lia- 
bility to  give  way  or  fall. 

*2.  Want  of  firmness  or  constancy  in  purpose ;  in- 
constancy ;  fickleness ;  inconsistency  of  purpose. 

"  Lamenting  the  Instabtlttee  of  the  Englishe  people."— 
Hall:  Henry  IV.  (an.  1). 

*3.  Changoableness ;  mutability. 

"  Instability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when  it 
disposes  men  to  wander  from  one  scheme  of  government 
to  another." — Addison:  Freeholder. 

In  sta  ble,  a.  ("Fr.,  from  Lat.  inttabilis,  from 
ln-=not,  and  8la&ui«=8table  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  instable; 
Ital.  instabile.) 

1.  Wanting  in  stability,  firmness,  or  strength  of. 
construction  ;  liable  to  give  way  or  fall. 

2.  Not  firm  pr  constant  in  purpose;  fickle;  incon- 
stant; inconsistent. 

"In  this  instable  and  uncertain  age." — II.  More:  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Seven  Churches.  (Dedic.) 

3.  Changeable ;  mutable. 

In  sta  ble  ness,  K.  QEng.  instable ;  -ntts.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  instable ;  instability, 

"  The  very  faculty  of  reason  is  subject  to  the  same 
tnstablenefs."— Uotcell:  Letters,  bk.  Iv.,  let.  19. 

In  stall  ,  In-St&r,  t>.  t.  [Fr.  installer,  from  Low 
Lat.  imf/u/io= to  install,  from  Lat.  in-  — in.  and  Low 
Lat.  ft<illum  =  a  stall ;  Sp.  inttalar;  Ital.  initaltare.] 

*1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  seat ;  to  give  a  seat  to. 

2.  To  set,  place,  or  instate  in  any  office,  rank, 
I. o-ition.  or  order;  to  invest  with  an  office,  charge, 
or  rank  with  customary  ceremonies. 

"  A  sour  reproachful  glance 

From  those  in  chief  who,  cap  in  hand,  installed 
The  new  professor."  Itnttcning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

In  stal  la  tion,  x.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  instal- 
latio,  from  installatus,  pa.  par. of  installo=to install 
(q.  vj  ;  Sp.  inttalacion :  Ital.  installaziotie.] 

1.  The   act   of   installing;   the    act  of  investing 
with  an  office,  charge,  or  rank,    with    customary 
ceremonies;   as,    the    installation   of   a    presiding 
officer  of   some  <lclil>erutive  or  social  body;    the 
state  of  being  installed. 

"Before  his  investure  and  inst,iWition  therein." — 
/'.  Hi,llan<l:  Suetonius,  p.  127. 

2.  A  setof  apparatus,,  or  arrangement  of  machin- 
ery or  machines.    (Generally  used  of  a  series  of 
electric  lamps.) 


instant 

In  stall  ment,  In  stal  ment,  .-..  [English. 
autatU);  -mrnt.~\ 

*1.  The  act  of  installing  or  investing  with  an  office, 
rank,  or  charge ;  installation. 

"The  tnitlnlment  at  this  noble  duke 
lu  the  seat  royal." 

S*o*«p..-  K/cnard  ///.,  iii.  L 
*'-'.  The  seat  or  stall  in  which  one  is  installed. 
"The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour; 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  aeveral  crest." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  V.  5. 

3.  A  part  of  .an  entire  debt  or  sum  of  money  paid 
or  agreed  to  be  paid  at  a  time  different  from  that  at 
which  another  part  or  the  balance  is  paid  or  agreed 
to  be  paid;  a  part  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  or  to  be- 
paid  at  a  particular  time;  as,  A  debt  is  paid  by 
installments. 

•In  stamp  ,  v.  t.  [Prol.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  stamp 
(q.  v.).]  To  mark  or  impress  by  stamping,  beating, 
or  striking. 

In  -Stance,  >.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instantia=n  heii.c 
near,  urgency,  from  i'n*faii«=pre8ent,  urgent,  pr. 
par.  of  i/ixf»  -to  be  at  hand,  to  press,  to  urge:  in-  = 
in,  on,  and  ico=to  stand;  Sp.  inttancia;  Ital. 
instanzia,itistanza,  istanzia,  istanza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Thestato  or  act  of  being  urgent  or  pressing', 
importunity;  solicitation;  application. 

•2.  An  impelling  motive,  ground,  or  reason ;  influ- 
ence ;  cause. 

"  His  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance." 

Snakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ill.  2. 
'•'•  A  sign,  symptom,  or  token. 

"Blushing red  no  guilty  instance  gave." 

Shakesp.:  Kape  o/  Lucrece,  1.511. 

4.  A  case  occurring ;  a  case  offered  as  an  example) 
exemplification,  or  precedent. 

"One  instance  IB  worth  many  arguments." 

H\  £.  (llailslont. 

5.  A  pattern  ;  a  sample. 

"  Some  precious  instance  of  itself." 

Shakup.:  Hamlet,  iv.  ' 

*6.  A  sentence;  a  saw;  a  proverb;  a  proverbial 
saying. 

"Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  <n«r<in««." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  li.  7. 

7.  An  argument ;  a  proof. 

"  What  Instance  of  the  contrary?" — Shakefp.:  Two(lcn~ 
tlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

*8.  The  process  or  prosecution  of  a  suit. 

"  The  instance  of  a  cause  is  said  to  be  that  judicial 
process^which  is  made  from  a  contestation  of  a  suit,  even 
to  the  time  of  pronouncing  sentence  in  the  cause,  or  till 
the  end  of  three  years."— Ayllffe:  farergon. 

II.  Technically: 

Philos.:  The  name  given  by  Bacon  to  certain 
facts  to  be  used  as  means  of  discovery.  In  the 
Novum  Organum  ho  enumerates  twenty-seven 
kinds,  of  which  the  chief  are : 

1.  Solitary  Instances:  Examples  of  the  same  quality  ex- 
isting in  two  bodies  otherwise  different,  or  of  a  quality 
differing  in  two  bodies  otherwise  the  same. 

2.  Migrating   Instances:    Exhibiting    some  property  of 
the  body  passing  from  one  condition  to  another  .  as  com- 
ing nearer  perfection  or  verging  toward  extinction. 

8.  Ostenetve    Instances:    Facts  which   show   some    par- 
ticular property  in  its  highest  state  of  power  and  energy. 

4.  Analogous  or  Parallel  Instances:  Having  an  analogy 
or  resemblance  in  eome  particulars,  though  exhibiting 
great  diversity  in  all  other*. 

ft.  Accompanying  Instances:  Those  which  are  always 
found  together,  as  flame  and  heat. 

6.  Hostile    Instances:    The   reverse   of    Accompanying 
Instances  ;  thus  transparency  and  malleability  are  nt  v,-r 
combined  in  solids. 

7.  Crucial  Instances:  Instances  which,  when  the  under- 
standing is  in  a  state  of  suspense,  lead  it  to  a  deci»ii.n, 
performing,  as  it  were,  the  office  of  across  at  the  junction 
of  two  roads  directing  the  traveler  which  to  take. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  instance  and  ex- 
ample, see  EXAMPI.K. 

In   stan?e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [INSTANCE,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mention,  adduce,  or  bring  forward 
as  an  instance  or  example;  to  quote,  give,  or  offer 
as  exemplifying  tho  matter  in  hand. 

"I  shall  not  instance,  an  abstruse  author." — Milton-. 
Eikonoktastei. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  exemplified;  to  receive  illustration. 

•J.  To  quote  or  bring  forward  instances  or  ex- 
amples. 

•In  stan-??,  *ln  stan  cle,  «.  [Lat.  <Mfan/i«.} 
Instance,  importunity,  solicitation. 

In'-Btant,  a.,  s.  &  «(/r.     [  Lat.  /ii*M;ix--  |>n->-i[iLr. 
urgent;  Ital.  &  Sp.  instantv  —  urguut;  Fr.  inst. 
an  instant,  a  moment.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

•1.  Pressing,  urgent,  solicitous,  importunate. 

"And  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices,  requiring 
that  he  might  be  crucified."— Lukr  xxiii.  IB. 


file,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     K,     ce  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


instant 
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institute 


*2.  Immediate;  without  intervening  time;  pres- 
•eut. 

"That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave." 

MalMtp.:  All's  Well  that  Kud«  H'ell,  ii.  4. 

3.  Present,  current,  still  going  on.  (Used  now 
only  in  such  expressions  as  the  10th  iitntaiit.) 

[INST.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  moment  of  timn  ;  a  part  of  duration  in  which 
we  perceive  uo  succession. 

"At  any  instant  of  time  the  moving  atom  is  but  ia  one 
siiii-h1  point  of  the  line." — llfiitlry:  >frmOH«. 

*Z.  Any  particular  time  or  season. 

"To  make  gome  special  instant  special  bleat." 

Shakesii.:  Sonnets,  lii.  11. 

*3.  A  pressing  application. 

"Upon  her  iiintunt  unto  the  Romans  for  aid." — P.  Hol- 

I,r,i'l.   ramil.-ii,  p.  687. 

C.  As  atlv. :  Quickly,  without  delay. 

•In  slant,  v.  t.  [INSTANT,  a.]  To  urge,  to  solicit 
earnestly. 

*In-Stan-ta-ne  -I-t?,  «.  [Fr.  instantanttte.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beiug  instantaneous ;  instauta- 
ueousuess. 

In  Stan  ta  -nS  ous,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  *instantaneus,  by  analogy  with  contempora- 
neous, Ac. ;  Fr.  instantane ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  i nstantaneo.  ] 
Done  in  an  instant ;  occurring,  happening,  or  act- 
ing without  any  perceptible  lapse  of  time;  very 
speedy, 

"  They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  in*!<int'i it'-nri*  thunder." 

\\'<.r<l*ir<irlli:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

Instantaneous  -  generator,  ».  [GENERATOR, 
II.5.J 

In  stan-ta  -n6-0us  If,  adv.  [Eng.  instantane- 
ous; -li/.\  In  an  instant,  in  a  moment  of  time. 

H  For  the  difference  between  instantaneously  and 
directly,  see  DIRECTLY. 

In-stan-ta  -nS-ous-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  instantane- 
ous; -nets.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instan- 
taneous. 

*in-Stan-ta-ny,  a.  [Fr.  instantane ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
toutawtanco,  as  if  from  a  Latin  i nstuntaneus.  ] 
Instantaneous;  done  or  occurring  in  an  instant. 

In-stan  -t§r,  adv.  [Lat.]  At  once,  immediately, 
without  delay. 

"How  their  souls  would  sadden  instanter." 

flood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

•In'-stant-lJ1,  *in  stant-lie,  adv.   [English  m- 

3tant;  -l//.\ 

•1.  With  importunity,  urgency,  or  solicitation; 
•earnestly,  diligently,  assiduously. 

2.  At  once,  directly,  immediately;  without  delay 
or  loss  of  time. 

" It  IB  surely  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  instantly  fit- 
ting out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament  sufficient 
to  conquer  a  kingdom." — Slacaitlay:  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  instantly  and  <Ji- 
rectly,  see  DIRECTLY. 

In-Star  ,  r.  /.  [.Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  star  (q.  v.).] 
To  spot  or  etuil  with,  or  as  with,  stars. 

"And  asphodels  instarred  with  gold." 

H<irte:  The  Ascetic. 

In-state',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  state 
<q.  vJ.J 

1.  To  put  or  place  in  a  certain  state,  position,  or 
rank ;  to  install,  to  establish. 

"  la  the  king's  favor  he  was  so  instated" 

Drayton:  Miseries  oflj.  Margaret. 

*•_'.  Tu  invest. 

"  For  his  possessions    .    .     . 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1, 

In-State  -rnent,  «.  [Eng.  instate;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  establishing ;  establishment. 

"The  in  statement  ot  God's  kingdom.  "—Matthew  A  mold: 
Last  Essays. 

*In-Stau'-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  instauratus,  pa.  par. 
-of  inntaitro;  Fr.  instaurer.]  To  reform,  to  repair, 
to  renew. 

*ln-8tau-ra  -tlon,  s,  [Latin  instauratio,  from 
instauratus,  pa.  par.  of  instauro;  Fr.instauration.] 
The  act  of  renewing  or  restoring  a  thing  to  its  for- 
mer state,  after  decay,  lapse,  or  dilapidation;  re- 
newal, restoration,  reparation. 

*In-stau  -ra-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  instauratus,  pa. 
par.  of  instauro ;  Fr.  instaurateur.]  One  who  renews, 
repair*,  or  restores  anything  to  its  former  state, 
after  decay,  lapse,  or  dilapidation. 

*In-Sta  ure,  v.  t.  [Fr.  instaurer,  from  Lat.  111- 
-siauro.J  To  renew,  to  repair. 

In-stSad',  *in-stede,  adv.  [A.  S.  on  stede=in 
the  place.] 


1.  In  the  place,  stead,  or  room.    (Followed  by  o/.)        In  Still    mSnt,  s.    {  Eng.  instill ;  -menr.j 


^'Instead  of  pleading,  make  UH  gape  and  doze." 

Drayton:  Art  of  Poetry,  i. 

2.  Equal  or  equivalent  to. 

•In-stSad   fast,  ...    [Prof,  in-  CJt,  and  English 
steadfast  (q.  v.).]    Not  steadfast  or  firm. 
"And  Epimetheus  of  instradfast  mind, 
Lured  to  false  joys,  and  to  the  future  blind." 

C'H'k?:  Theogony  of  Hesiod. 

*In-steSP',  f.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  .</••••;< 
(q.  v.).]  To  steep,  to  soak,  to  drench;  to  macerate 
under  water ;  to  immerse. 

"  Suffolk  first  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  iitnteeiietl." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  vi.  6. 

In  step,  *tn  stop,  *ln  stoppe,  *in  stup,  *ln- 
stuppe,  «.  [  A  corrupt,  of  instop  or  instup,  from  m- 
=  in,  into,  and  stoop;  houco=tho  in-bend  of  the 
foot.] 

1.  The  forepart  of  tlie  upper  side  of  the  human 
foot,  near  its  junction  with  the  leg. 

"  The  peer,  whose  footman's  instep  he  measures,  is  able 
to  keep  hia  chaplain  from  a  jail."  —  Burke:  Speech  at 
Bristol. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hind  log  of  a  horse  which 
roaches  from  the  ham  to  the  pastern-joint. 

In  stl  gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  instigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
instigo=to  incite,  tn  instigate:  /«•  in,  on,  and  a 
root  ntiif=to  stic  k  or  prick  ;  whence  stiny  and  stigma ; 
Fr.  instiguer;  Sp.  instiyar;  Ital.  instigare.]  To 
incite,  to  urge  on,  to  set  on,  to  encourage,  to  provoke. 
(Used  chiefly  or  wholly  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"He  hath  now  instigated  his  blackest  agents  to  the  very 
extent  of  theirmalignity." — Warburton:  Dirine  Legation. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  to  instigate  and  to 
encourage,  see  ENCOURAGE. 

In  -stl-gat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [INSTIGATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  e£  parlicip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inciting,  encouraging,  or 
provoking;  instigation. 

In'-Stl-git-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  instigating;  -!».] 
By  instigation ;  incitmgly. 

In-sti-ga  -tlon,  *in-ati-ga  cl  on,  *.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  instigatio,  from  instigatus,  pa.  par.  of  instiyo; 
Sp.  instigacion;  Ital.  instiaazione.] 

1.  The    act   of    instigating,  urging,  or  inciting, 
especially  to  evil  or  crime  ;  incitement,  or  impulse 
to  evil;  temptation. 

"  At  their  instigation  departing  from  his  milder  de- 
signs."— Jortin :  Kemarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

2.  That  which  serves  to   instigate  or  incite;  an 
incitement. 

"  Such  instigations  have  often  been  dropped." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  1. 

In'-StI-ga-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  instir/atus,  pa.  par. 
of  instigo=to  instigate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  instigateur;  Sp. 
instigador.]  One  who  instigates,  incites,  or  encour- 
ages another  to  evil  or  wickedness ;  a  tempter,  an 
inciter  to  evil. 

"Being  himself  the  first  mover  and  instigator  of  that 
injustice." — Burke:  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

In  Still  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  instiller,  from  Lat.  instillo= 
to  pour  in  by  drops;  tn-=in,  into,  and  ar*Mo=to 
drop;  «(il/n=a  drop;  Sp.  instilar ;  Ital.  instillare.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pour  in  or  infuse  by  drops. 

"  The  juice  of  it  being  boiled  with  oile,  and  so  dropped 
or  instilled  into  the  head,  is  good  for  the  paines  thereof." 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  oh.  ivii. 

2.  Fig. .-  To  infnso  slowly  and  gradually  into  the 
mind  or  feelings;  to  insinuate  or  implant  gradu- 
ally ;  to  cause  to  bo  imbibed. 

"The  Earl  of  Nottingham  was,  at  the  same  time,  in. 
stilling  into  the  king  jealousies  of  them."—  Burnet:  Hist. 
Ihrii  lime  (an.  1689). 

In-Btn-la'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instilla/io, 
from  iiistillatus,  pa.  par.  of  inttillu  =  to  instill 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  iimtilticion;  Ital.  iitxfiltazitme.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  act  of  pouring  in  or  infusing  by  drops 
or  small  quantities. 

II.  Figuratir-  In : 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  into  or  implanting  in  the 
mind  by  degrees. 

2.  That  which    is  instilled  or    infused  into  the 
mind. 

"Make  the  draught  of  lifeaweet  or  bitter  by  impercept- 
ible instillations."— Rambler,  No.  72. 

In  -Stn-la-t8r.  «.  [Lat.  instillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
instillo=to  instill  (q.v.).]  One  who  instills  or  in- 
fuses ;  an  instiller. 

tln-Stll  -la  tdr-f ,  a.  [Latin  instillat(us).  pa. 
par.  of  instilli>;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  instillation* 

In-stll'-lSr,  «.  [Eng.  instill;  -«r.]  One  who  in- 
stills or  infuses. 

"Never  was  there  .  .  .  so  artful  an  instiller  of  loose 
principles  as  my  tutor." — Skelton:  Deism  Revealed,  dial.  8. 


1.  The  act  of  instilling. 

2.  That  which  is  ni-tilled. 

*In-stlm  u-late,  f.  t.  [Lat.  instimulo,  from  in- 
(intens.),  and  stimuli)  ==  to  stimulate,  to  urge,  to 
incite.]  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to  excite. 

In-stlm-u  la  -tlon,  s.  [lN8Tmui,ATE.]  The  act 
of  stimulating,  inciting,  or  urging  forward,  insti- 
gation. 

In  stlnct,  a.  &  s.  [From  Fr.  iimtinrt,  or  Lat. 
in«rin<^iw  =  instigation,  impulse ;  inx/i'/if/uf,  =  toinst,- 
gate,  incite,  or  impel;  Sp.  &  Port,  instinto;  Ital. 
instento,  istinto.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Animated,  excited,  moved,  impelled, 
urged  or  stimulated  from  within.    (Generally  fol- 
lowed by  with.) 

B.  Annalist.:  A  natural  impulse  loading  animals, 
oven  prior  to  all  experience,  to  perform  certain  ac- 
tions tending  to  the  welfareof  the  individual  or  the 
perpetuation  of   the  species,  apparently   without 
understanding  the  object  at  which  they  may  bo  sup- 
posed to  aim,  or  deliberating  astotho  best  methods 
to  employ.    In  many  cases,  as  in  thecoustruction  of 
tbecellsof  the  bee,  there isaperfectionaboutthere- 
suit  which  reasoning  man  could  not  have  eaualod, 
except  by  the  application  of  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics to  direct  the  operations  carried  out.    Mr.  Darwin 
considers  that  animals,  in  time  past  as  now,  have 
varied  in  their  mental  qualities,  and  that  those 
variations     are     inherited.    Instincts    also     vary 
slightly  in  a  state  of  nature.    This  beingso.  natural 
selection  can  ultimately  bring  them  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

"That  there  is  such  a  thing  therefore  as  instinct  in 
t-nit,,  animals,  I  think  is  very  plain  .  that  is  to  ear, 
there  is  an  instigation  or  impetus  in  them  to  do  sucn 
things  without  counsel,  deliberation,  or  acquired  knowl- 
edge, as  according  to  our  reason  and  best  consultation, 
we  cannot  but  approve  to  be  fittest  to  be  done.  Which 
principle  in  general  Scaliger  seema  to  parallel  to  divine 
inspiration.  —  Insttnctus  dicitur  a  natura,  sicitt  a  Diis 
afflatus."— More:  Immorlalttu  of  the  Sr.Nl,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xiiL 

*ln-stlftct ,  r.  t.  [INSTINCT,  «.]  To  impress  as 
by  an  animating  power  or  influence ;  to  impress  as 
an  instinct. 

*ln-stlnc  -tlon,  *.  [Lat.  instinctus,  pa.  par.  of 
instiiiguo=to  instigate.]  Instinct,  inspiration. 

In-utlnc'-tlve,  a.  [English  instinct;  -ive;  Fr. 
masc.  itistinctif,  fern,  instinctive.]  Prompted  by 
instinct  (q.  v.) ;  produced  without  deliberation  or 
instruction  or  experience ;  spontaneous;  impulsive. 

In-stlnc -tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  instinctive;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  instinctive  manner;  by  instinct;  by  natural 
impulse. 

*In-StI4c-tIV  -I-tf,  ».  [Eng.  instinctiv(e) ;  -ity.l 
The  qual  ity  or  state  of  being  instinctive  or  prompted 
by  instinct. 

"  There  is  irritability,  or,  a  better  word,  tnttlnetirlty  in 
animals."— Coleridge:  Table  Talk,  May  2,  1890. 

•In  -gtlnct-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  instinct;  -ly.]  In- 
stinctively ;  by  instinct. 

In-stlp'-lHate,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
stipulate,  a.  (q.  v.).l 

I  int. :  Destitute  of  stipules. 

In-Stl-tttr  -I-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  institor  (gen. 
instilorisi  =  :\  middleman,  or  consignee.] 

institorial  power,  s. 

Scots  Late:  A  delegation  of  authority  to  act  as 
business  agent ;  a  power  of  attorney. 

In  stl-tute,  r.  t.  [Lat.  inttitntv*,  pa.  par.  of 
instituo:  in-=in,  and  ntntuo=t<>  place;  status=& 
position;  Fr.  instituer;  Sp.  institutir;  Ital.  insti- 
tuire.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  set  up,  to  establish,  to  ordain,  to  enact,  to 
put  in  force. 

"To  institute  and  defende  a  false  worship  without 
God's  worde." — Joye:  Kxjiosicion  of  Daniel,  iii. 

2.  To  originate,  to  establish,  to  found. 

"The  end  for  which  all  governments  had  been  insti- 
tuted."—Xacnulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

8.  To  set  in  operation ;  to  commence,  to  start,  to 
begin  ;  as,  to  tiintihilt1  an  inquiry. 

*4.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles ;  to  teach, 
to  instruct. 

"A  painful  schoolmaster  that  hath  in  hand 
To  institute  the  flower  of  all  the  land." 

Salrester:  Du  Barton,  week  i.,  day  7. 
*5.  To  nominate,  to  appoint ;  as  to  an  office. 
"  We  institute  your  grace  to  be  our  regent." 

Shakesp.:  Ilrnrv  I'/.,  Pt.  /..  tv.  1 

II.  Ecclef.:  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a 
benefice  or  cure  of  souls. 

"If  the  bishop  hath  no  objection)*,  but  admits  the 
patron's  presentation,  the  clerk  so  admitted  is  next  to  be 
Htfd  by  him  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  investiture  of  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  benefice  ;  for  liy  institution  the  care 
of  the  souls  of  the  parish  is  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  clerk."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  2. 


boll,     b67;     po~ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     cnorns,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tlau  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn   •  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


institute 
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IT  To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a  certain 
plan:  to  t'stttfilixli.  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  position 
what  has  been  formed ;  n*  finiml  i&  to  lay  tho  foun- 
dation ;  to.  ;-•  ff\*  to  bring  in  to  being.  Laws,  commu- 
ni  tic-,  am  1  particular  orders  UTQ  instituted ;  schools, 
Colleges  ami  various  societies  are  established;  a 
College  is^/ounded  and  consequently  erected;  buta 
tribunal  iaerected,  but  not  founded.  (Orabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

In  -stl  tute.s.  JLat.  tn*titutum=that  which  is  in- 
stituted or  established ;  neut.  sing,  of  institutus,  pa. 
par.  of  fntMfuo=to  institute  (q.  v.)  j  Fr.  institute 
Ital.  &Sp.  iHstituto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  That  which  is established, ordained  orsettled; 
an  established  law  or  order. 

"  Greek  institute*  require 
The  nearest  kindred  on  the  funeral  stmr** 
The  deod  to  lay."  Glover:  Athenaid,  ixvi. 

*2.  A  precept,  a  maxim,  a  principle. 

"  Thou  art  pale  in  nightly  studies  grown, 
To  make  the  Stoic  institutes  thy  own." 

Dryden:  Persius,  v. 

*3.  The  act  of  instituting,  ordaining,  or  establish- 
ing; institution. 

"  Water  Banctify'd  by  Christ's  institute,  thought  little 
enough  to  wash  off  the  original  spot,"— Milton:  Of  the 
Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

4.  A  scientific  body ;  a  society  or  body  established 
under-certain  rules  or  regulations  for  the  promotion 
or  furtherance  of  some  particular  object ;  a  literary 
or  philosophical  society  or  association:  specif,  in 
France  applied  to  the  principal  society  of  this  kind, 
formed  in  A.  D.1795  by  the  union  of  the  four  exist- 
ing royal  academies. 

5.  The  building  in  which  such  a  society  meets. 

6.  (PL)  A  book  of  elements  or  principles ;  specif., 
a  book  containing  the  elements  or  principles  of  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  or  theology ;  as,  tue  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  or  Watson's  Institutes. 

II.  Scots  Law :    The  person  to  whom  tho  estate  is 
first  given  by  dispensation  or  limitation. 

IT  Institutes  of  Medicine:  That  department  of  the 
science  of  medicine  which  attempts  to  account 
philosophically  for  the  various  phenomena  that 
present  themselves  during  health  as  well  as  in  dig- 
ease;  the  theory  of  medicine  or  theoretical  nu-d- 
icine. 

In  -stl-tHt-e"r,  *.    [Eng.  institute);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  institutes,  establishes,  or  ordains. 

*2.  An  instructor,  a  teacher. 

In  stl  tu  tion,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Latin  institution 
from  institutus,  pa.  par.  of  instituo;  Sp.  institu- 
cion;  Ital.  instituzione.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  instituting,  establishing,  ordaining, 
or  enacting. 

"There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 
Ne  was  it  BO  by  institution 
Ordained  first." 

Spenser:  Mother  HubberfFs  Tale,  144. 

2.  The  act  of  originating,  establishing,  or  found- 
ing; establishment,  foundation. 

3.  The  act  of  commencing,  or  setting  inoperation; 
as,  the  institution  of  an  inquiry. 

*4.  Instruction,  teaching,  education. 

"A  short  catechism  for  the  institution  of  young  persons 
in  the  Christian  religion." — Jeremy  Taylor. 

r>.  That  which  is  instituted,  established,  or  set- 
tled; an  established  order,  law.  regulation,  or  cus- 
tom ;  that  which  is  enjoined  by  authority  to  be 
observed ;  an  enactment. 

"The  bad  ()i*tittttinn*  which  lately  afflicted  our 
country." — Macuutay:  Hist.  Eny.t  ch.  i. 

6.  A  society  or  association   established   for  the 
pn  iinotion  or  furtherance  of  some  particular  object, 
public,  political,  social,  or  educational;  an  insti- 
tute ;  as,  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"About 750«tudentn,  raostlyelementary  tenchers,  availed 
themnelvenof  the  privilege*  afforded  by  thin  institution." 

7.  The  building   in   which   such  n  society    meets. 

8.  That  which  instructs  ;  a  system  of  the  element** 
or  rules  of  any  art  or  science ;  a  text-book. 

9.  That  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  social 
or  national  life. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecch'K. :  The  act  or  ceremony  of  instituting  or 
invent  iuir  a  clerk  witli  tho  spiritual  part  of  a  bene- 

'  In-  cure  of  >•  ml-. 

"Thecertiftcate  of  the  triers  -to...]  in  the  place  both  of 
fn*titutt'>n  and  of  induction."— Mac<iul<iy:  Hist.  Eng.t 

2.  7- 

English,  etc.  (jpl>\:  Laws,  rites,  and  ceremonial 
enjoined  by  authority  as  permanent  rules  of  cou- 

durt  or  of  government . 


(2)  Civil  Law:  The  appointment  of  a  debtor  as 
heir  of  a  testator. 

:i.  MisxioHs:  \  Christian  educational  establish- 
ment, with  a  school  and  college  department,  for 
teaching  young  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  the 
religion  and  science  of  the  West,  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  tongue.  (Chiefly  Anglo- 
Indian,) 

institution-system,  .-•./.'. 

Missions:  The  system  of  missionary  operations 
which  directs  its  main  effort  to  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  an  institution,  II.  3,  in  place  of 
street  preaching.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Duff, 
Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Bengal, 
originated  this  method  of  missionary  operations  in 
1830,  by  foundingan  institution  at  Calcutta.  Other 
such  institutions  followed  at  Bombay,  Madras, 
Poonali,  Nagpore,  ic.  [MISSIONS.] 

In-8tI-tU  -tion-al,  a.    [Kng.  institution;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to    institutions;  insti- 
tuted or  enjoined  by  authority. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  elementary    knowl- 
edge; elementary. 

Jn-Stl-tu  -tlon  a  r?,  a.  [Eng.  institution;  -ary.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  institutions  ;  institu- 
tional. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  first  principles 
or  elements  j  elementary. 

3.  Pertaining  to  institution  to  a  preferment. 

*In'-StI-tttt-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  institut(e),e.  ;  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  institutes  or  elementary  rules  and  instruc- 
tion. 

In  Stl-tttt-Ive,  a.  [French  institutif,  from  Lat. 
institutes,  pa.  par.  of  instituo;  Ital.  &  Sp.  iiuttitut- 
ivo.] 

1.  Tending  or  intended  to  institute  or  establish. 

2.  Instituted  by  authority,  established;  depend- 
ing on  institution. 

In  -stl-tut-lve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  institutive;  -ly.] 
In  accordance  with  an  institution. 

In'-8tl-ttt-t8r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  institutus.  pa.  par. 
of  intttituo  =  to  institute  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  instituteur; 
Ital.  inttttvtors.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  institutes,  establishes,  or  enacts. 

2.  One  who  establishes  or  founds,  as  an  order,  a 
society,  <tc. 

"The  wise  institutor*  of  government  .  .  .  thought 
religion  necessary  to  civil  obedience."  —  Identity;  Strmuns. 

*3.  One  who  instructs  or  educates  ;  an  instructor. 

II.  Eccles.:  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  appointed 
by  the  bishop  to  institute  a  clerk  into  a  benefice 
and  cure  of  souls. 

*In  -StI-tU  trSas,  s.  [English  institutor;  -ens.]  A 
foundress. 

*In-Bt8p',  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English  stop 
(q.  v.)  .  J  To  stop,  to  close  up. 

*In-St8re',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  store 
(q.  v.).]  To  store  up,  to  comprehend,  to  comprise, 
to  contain. 

tln-strat-I-fled,  o.  [Pref.  m-  (I),  and  English 
stratified,  pa.  par.  of  stratify  (q.  v.).] 

Oeologu:  Stratified  within  something  else  ;  intcf- 
st  ratified;  not  the  same  as  unstratified  (q.  T.). 

*In'-8tr6am-Iig,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (1)  ;  Eng.  stream, 
and  suff.  -iny.]  An  access,  a  flowing  in. 

In-Btruct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  instructu&i  pa.  par.  of  in- 
itruo=to  build  in,  to  put  in  order,  to  instruct:  tn-= 
in.  into,  and  «<ruo=to  build;  Fr.  &  Ital.  initruire  ; 
Sp.  instruir.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  To  put  or  draw  up  in  order;  to  prepare,  to 
arrange. 

2.  To  teach;  to  inform  the  mind  of;  to  educate; 
to  indoctrinate. 

3.  To  bid,  to  enjoin,  to  direct;  to  furnish  with 
orders  or  instructions. 

"She,  being  before  timtriirteil  of  her  mother,  said,  Give 
me  here  John  Baptist's  heud  on  a  charger."  —  Matthetc 
liv.  8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law:  To  conrey  information,  ns  a  client 
to  an  attorney,  or  an  attorney  to  counsel  ;  to  author- 
ize one  to  appear  as  advocate  for  another. 

2.  U.H.Law:  To  lay  certain  directions  intended 
for  their  guidance,  before  a  jury,  prior  to  their 
beginning  deliberation  on  the  verdict,  as  is  usually 
done  by  judges  of  our  courts. 

3.  Politics:  To  enjoin  representatives  in  a  deliber- 
ative body  or  convention,  to  support  a  certain  can- 
didate or  measure  with  their  votes. 

*In-strfict',  a.   [INSTRUCT,  v.] 
1.  Furnished,  equipped. 

"Ship.  in*trm-t  with  oar**."  —  Chapman. 


2.  Instructed,  taught. 

"Where  the  soulee  might  be  kept  for  a  space  to  be 
taught  and  instruct."—  TuiulaU:  Varkt,  p.  436. 

In  -struc   tSr,  «.    [IXSTECCTOB.] 

*ln-struc  -tSss,  «.  [Eng.  instruct  ;  -ess.]  An  in- 
structre->. 

*In-Btruc  -tl-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  instruct;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  instructed;  teachable,  docile  ; 
capable  of  instruction. 

In  struc  -tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instructio-a 
placing  in  i>rder,  from  instructus,  pa.  par.  of  m- 
Htruo;  Sp.  instruccion  ;  Ital.  instruzivne.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*I.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  equipping;  equip- 
ment. 

'-'.  The  act  of  instructing,  teaching,  or  informing 
the  understanding;  education,  information. 

:).  That  which  is  communicated  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  or  teachiug  ;  a  precept,  a  lesson. 

4.  Direction,  order,  commandj  injunction  ;  infor- 
mation or  directions  how  to  act  in  particular  cases. 

"It  is  possible  that  Kidd  may  at  first  have  meant  to  act 
in  accordance  with  hiu  inatructiuna,"—  Jlacaulay:  Hist. 
Enu.  ,  ch.  xxv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law  (pi.)  :   Infonnation  conveyed  l>y   a 
client  to  a  solicitor,  or  by  a  solicitor  to  counsel  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  legal  proceedings. 

2.  I7.  !i.  Law  <ft  Politics  (pi.)  :  Directions  given  a 
jury  by  a  judge,  or  to  delegates  to  a  deliberative 
body  by  their  constituents. 

H  Instruction  is  a  piling  up  more  or  less  knowl- 
edge viewed  as  if  it  were  brought  into  the  mind 
from  without  ;  education  is  the  development  of  tho 
mental  powers  themselves,  or  whatever  may  tend 
thereto.  Tho  latter  is  incalculably  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two. 

In-8truc  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  instruction:  -n/.J 
P«rtaining  to  instruction  or  education;  educational. 

In-strfiC'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  instruct;  -tue;  Fr.  in- 
structif.]  Conveying  or  intended  to  convey  instruc- 
tion. 

"Say,  Memory!  thou,  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song." 

Fttlcuner:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

In  Struc  -tlve-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  instructive;  -ly.] 
In  an  instructive  manner;  so  as  to  convoy  instruc- 
tion. 

In-  Struc  -Hve-nSss,  «.  [En«.  instructive;  -iw.«.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  instructive  ;  power  of 
conveying  instruction. 

In-struc  -tor,  ».  [Lnt.,  from  iiMfrurtwi,  pa.  par. 
of  instruo;  Fr.  instructeur;  Ital.  initruttore  ;  Sp. 
instructor.]  Ono  who  teaches  or  instructs;  a 
teacher  ;  one  who  imparts  knowledge  to  another. 

In-struc  -trSss,  *!n-struc  -trl?e,  s.  [English 
instructor;  -<>«8,  -ice.]  A  female  who  instructs  ;  a 
preceptress,  a  tutoress. 

In'-Btru-mSnt,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instrumentum,. 
from  instrut>=to  build  up,  to  prepare  ;  Fr.  ,V  Sp.- 
instrumento.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  That  by  means  of  which  work  is_  done  or  any- 
thing is  effected  ;  a  tool,  a  utensil,  an  implement. 

2.  A  scientific  or  mechanical  apparatus  or  con- 
trivance ;  as,  optical  instrument*,  astronomical  m- 
struments. 

3.  A   mechanical    contrivance,    constructed   for 
giving  out  musical  sounds,  as  an  organ,  a  piano- 
forte, Ac. 

"By  virtue  of  that  sacred  in*trnni><nr. 
His  harp."       W'orrfuworM;  iicc«r»i>/n,  bk.  ii. 

4.  An  agent,  an  author. 

"  Yet  was  not  Conrad,  thus  by  nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty,  guilt's  worst  instrument  /" 

liyrvn:  C'orsa/r,  i.  1L 

5.  One  who  is  subservient  or  helps  toward  the 
execution  of  any  plan  or  purpose;  a  tool. 

6.  Tho  means  by  which  any  object  or  purpose  is 
effected. 

"  Improves  the  arts  and  tnxtrumrntfi  of  ru^,'." 

H'tilltr;  /HS/ruo/i'oHS  tort  1'ttinttr. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  document  or  writing,  as  the  mrvin-of 
giving  formal  expression  to  an  act;  a  writinfcri-x- 
jiressiveof  some  act,  contract,  process,  or  pn» 
ing,  as  a  deed,  a  contract,  a  writ  .  A  <•. 

"Burnet  however  had,  under  the  authority  of  thio  in- 
fitritment,  been  consecrated.  "—Macimlay:  Hist.  Kifj. 

2.  Music:    Any  mechanical  contrivance    for  the 
production  of  sound.      Tho   musical    instrun 
employed  are  divided  into  the  following  classes— 
strniKed,  wind,  anil  pulsatile.    The  i-trin^eil  in.-tru- 
inents  are  thiM'ianoforte  anil  <>ltli-r  instruments  of 
its  kind  which  are  played  l»y  means  of  a  clavier  or 
kry-lM>ard  ;  tho  guitar  and  others  whoso  striuys  are 


Ate,     fat,     fare,      amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hlr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    air,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a.    ae  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


instrumental 

struck  or  plucked  by  tlip  tinkers;  and  the  violin 
eja.-s  played  with  a  bow.  Wind  instruments  an-  of 
Wood  Or  mOtalj  those  that  arc  of  wood  in  ordinary 

use  are  the  (lute,  pii In.  hautboy,  cor  anglais, 

clarionet,  basset  horn,  ami  bassoon;  those  that  aiv 
of  metal  arc  the  horn,  trnnipot,  cornet-a-piston, 
trombone,  ophicleide,  saxhorn,  bombardon,  &c. 
The  pulsatile  or  percussion  instruments  lire  the 
kettle-drums,  groat  drum,  side  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  tambourine. 

r,  Instrument  and  tool  are  both  employed  to  ex- 
V'ss  the  means  of  producing  an  cud;  they  diH'er 
principally  in  this,  that  the  former  is  used  mostly 
ID  a  Rood  si>n^e.  the  latter  only  in  a  bad  sense,  for 
persons.  Individuals  in  high  stations  are  often  the 
iiixtniiniiitH  in  bringing  about  groat  changes  in 
nations;  spies  and  informers  are  the  worthless  tools 
of  government. 

In-Stru  mSnt  8,1,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instrument- 
urn;  Sp.  it  Tort,  iiistrumi'iiliil:  Ital.  fwfntflMftial*.] 

1.  t'omhu'ive  as  an  instrument  or  means  to  some 
ond  or  object ;  contributing  or  tending  to  contribute 
to  the  promot  ion  or  carrying  out  of  an  object ;  help- 
ful ;  serviceable,  aiding. 

"  From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde."—  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  288. 

2.  Pertaining    to,  or   produced    by  instruments, 
especially   musical  instruments;   as,  instrumental 
music,  as  distinguished  from  vocal  music,  which  is 
produced  by  the  human  voice. 

"With  heavenly  touch  of  tattntmrntal  sounds." 

.Villon:  I'.  L.,  iv  686. 

In-8tru  mSnt  -al-Ist,  «.  [English  instrumental; 
-ist.\  One  who  plays  upon  a  musical  instrument. 

"How  seldom  is  it  that  English  instrumentalists  nre 
permitted  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as  soloists."— 
London  .IthrHiftiin. 

ln-Stru  mSn-tal  '-l-tf,  ».  [Eng.  instrumental; 
•ity.\  The  Quality  or  stata  of  being  instrumental; 
•uoordinate  or  auxiliary  agency  toward  an  end; 
means,  agency. 

"The  government  was  able,  through  their  instrument- 
ality, to  fine,  imprison,  pillory,  and  mutilate  without 
restraint."— .V(i<'ti»/*ii/:  Hist.  Eng. 

*In-str(i  ment -al-lze.w.  t.  [Eng.  instrumental; 
•  izi'.]  To  make,  to  build  up,  to  construct. 

"God  first  instrumental/zed  a  perfect  body."— Adams: 
Works,  iii.  147. 

in-stru  ment  -al  Ijf,  adv.    [Eng.  instrumental; 

1.  By  means  of  an  instrument  or  instruments. 

2.  In  the  nature  of  an  instrument;  as  means  to 
an  end. 

"As  often  as  it  is  supposed  to  act  iJlstrnnifntallu  for  our 
juKtiticiition." — Selson. 

;i.  With  instruments  of  music. 

*In-stru  m8nt  -al  ness,  s.  [Em*,  instrumental; 
-Hens.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instrumental ; 
instrumentality;  usefulness  as  means  to  an  end. 

"The  instrumentalness  ot  riches  to  works  of  charity."— 
Hammond.  (Richardson.) 

In-Stru-ment  -a,r-jf,  a.  [Eng.  instrument;  -ari/.~\ 
Conducive  toward  an  end  or  object ;  instrumental. 

In-stru-mSn-ta  -tion,  s.  [English  instrument; 
•atinn.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  employing  as  an  instrument. 

2.  Instruments  collectively ;  a  combination  or  set 
of  instruments  used  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  agency, 
instrumentality. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  art  of  using  several  musical  instruments  in 
combination ;  also,  the  stylo  or  treatment  of  orches- 
tral instruments  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
special  effects.  [ORCHESTRA,  SCORING.) 

L'.  The  art  or  manner  of  playing  on  an  instrument. 

3.  The  music  arranged  for  performance  by  a  num- 
ber of  instruments  in  combination. 

"  For  the  careful  workmanship  shown  in  the  treatment 
of  Scotch  melodies,  and  for  its  effective  instrumentation." 
— London  Atlx'ii" •"»!. 

In -stru-ment-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  instrument;  -is/.] 
A  performer  upon  a  musical  instrument;  an  instru- 
mentalist. 

"In-styie  ,  *ln-Btile,  v.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  style  (q.  v.).]  To  style,  to  call,  to  name,  to 
entitle. 

»ln-suav -I-t?  (U  as  W),«.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  suavity  (q.  v.).J  Want  of  suavity  ;  unpleasant- 
ness ;  disagreoableness. 

"All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  imbonities,  fnsuarities." 
—  Burton:  .4ini(.  <'/  Melancholy,  p.  216. 

In  sub  Jec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
sulijt'ction  (o,.v.).J  Want  of  subjection  or  obedi- 
ence ;  disobedience. 

*In-SUb-m§rg  -1  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Bug.  ««/)• 
mi  rue,  and  suff.  -abff.J  Incapable  of  being  sub- 
merged. 
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In  sub  mis  slon  (slon  as  sh&n),  s.  fPref.  //<- 
(2),  and  English  submiltian  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  sub- 
mission or  subjection;  disobedience. 

In  sub  ord  I  nate.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (21,  and  Eng. 
tubonKnate  (q.  v.).l  Not  subordinate;  not  submi.— 
sive  to  authority  ;  disobedient,  unruly,  riotous. 

In-Sttb-ord-I-na  tion,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  subordination  <t\.  v.j.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  insubordinate  ;  disobedience,  disorder,  uuruli- 
ness. 

"Acts  of  astonishing  insubordination  marked  the  whole 
line  of  march."  —  Etttnburgh  Kectetc. 

•In  sub-stan  -tlal  (tl  as  sh),  «ln  sub  stan  - 
tlall  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  EnK.stilat/ni- 
tial  (q.  v.);  Fr.  innuhtttantiel.\  Not  substantial; 
not  real;  unsubstantial;  having  no  substance; 
unreal. 

"Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded." 

Shakesfi.  :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

*ln-sub-stan  ti-al  -l-tf  (ti  as  shl),  «.  [Pref.  in- 

(2),  and  Eng.  substantiality  (q.  v.J.J  Uusubstanti- 
ality. 

*In-SUC  ca  tlon,  ».  [Lat.  insuccatus,  pa.  par.  of 
iiwucco^to  dip  in,  to  moisten;  m-=iu,  into,  and 
ffKcciw=juice,  moisture.]  The  act  of  soaking  or 
moistening;  maceration;  solution  in  the  juice  of 
herbs. 

*In-suc-9Sss  -f  ul,  a.    [UNSUCCESSFUL.] 

*In-sue  ,  t\  i.    [ExsnE.] 

In-  sue  tude  (u  as  w),  s.  [Lat.  intuetudo,  from 
iwi»r[iui=unuccu8tomed.J  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unaccustomed  or  uuusod;  unusualuess;  ab- 
sence of  use  or  custom. 


insulation 

In  -suf  fla-t8r,  «.    [Issn-  FLATE.]  An  instrument 

for   blowing  burnt  alum  or  other  powder  into  the 
larynx  or  other  doep-soawd  part. 

•In  sult-a  bll  -I-t?,  ».  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
Kuitnliililji  iq.  v.).]  Wantor  abeenceof  suitability; 
unsuitability. 


. 
to  be  borne  or  endured  ;  as,  insufferable  heat. 

"Perceiving  still  her  wrongs  insufferable  were." 

Drauton:  Poluolbion,  8.  vi. 

2.  Disgusting  beyond  endurance  ;  detestable. 

In-Buf  rer-a-Dl?,  adv.  [Eng.  insufferable); 
-ly.]  In  an  insufferable  manner  or  degree  ;  to  a  de- 
gree beyond  endurance. 

"  For  want  of  being  very  good,  absolutely  and  insuffer- 
ably bad."  —  Hurtl:  Horace;  Aft  of  Poetry.  (Comment.) 

In-suf-f  Ic  -ien$e,  In-suf-f  Ic  -Ipn  9^  (c  as  sh), 
*in-SUf-ns-aunce,  s.  [Lat.  insufficientia,  from  111- 
sufficient  =  insufficient;  in-=not,  and  sufflciens  = 
sunicient  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  insuficiencia  ;  Fr.  insufflsance  ; 
Ital.  in&ufficienzia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insufficient,  defi- 
cient,   or    inadequate;  deficiency,  inadequatcuess, 
shortcoming. 

"  Owing,  not  to  any  absolute  insufficiency  of  the  light  of 
nature  itself."—  Clark:  Evidence*,  prop.  7. 

2.  Want  of  capacity,  ability,  power,  strength,  or 
skill  ;  incapacity,  incompetence. 

"We  should  address  ourselves  to  him  by  prayer,  to 
acknowledge  our  own  insufficiency."  —  GlanviU:  Sernwns, 
ser.  i. 

In-suf  flc  -lent  (c  as  sh),  *ln-suf  fls-aunce,  a. 
[Lat.  insufficiensj  from  in-=not,  and  sufficiens= 
sullicient  (q.  v.);  Ital.  &  Port,  insufflciente  ;  Sp. 
insuficiente;  Fr.  insuffisant.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  sufficient  ;  deficient  ;   inadequate  to  any 
need,  use,  or  purpose. 

"  But  a  single  hand  is  insufficient  for  such  a  harvest."— 
Dryiten:  Eleonora.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Wanting  in  capacity,  ability,  power,  strength, 
or  skill  ;  incapable,  incompetent. 

II.  Chancery  usage  (of  an  answer)  ;  Not  replying 
to  the  specific  charge.  (Eng.) 

In-suf-flo  -ient-1?  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  insuf- 
ficient; -ly.]  In  an  insufficient  manner  or  degree; 
not  sufficiently  ;  inadequately;  without  proper  or 
needful  ability,  capacity,  or  power. 

"A«  Insufficiently,  and  to  say  truth,  as  imprudently  did 
they  provide  by  their  contrived  liturgies."  —  Milton:  Ani- 
nutil.  un  tin-  Remonst.  Defence. 

*In  suf  flate',  v-  «'•  [Lat.  insufflatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tii«t(#fo  =  to  breathe  upon.]  To  breathe  or  blow 
upon  anything. 

In  suf-fla  -tlon,  ».  [Lat.  insufflatio,  from  insuf- 
tlutttx.  pa.  par.  of  insufflo:  in-=in,  on,  and  sujfto=to 
blow  or  breathe.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  blowing  or  breathing 
upon. 

"That  divine  inztifflntitm,  which  Christ  has  used  to 
them  in  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost."  —  Hammond:  Works, 
i.  496. 

2.  Roman  Oath,  Church:  The  breathing,  by  the 
priest  administering  baptism,  into  the  face  of  the 
recipient  of  the.  sacrament,  to  signify  the  new 
spiritual  life  which  is  to  be  breathed  into  his  soul. 


*In-Biilt  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
(q.  v.).J    Not  suitable. 

In  su  lar,  «.  A  ti.  (  I.  at.  iiixtilnris,  from  insula  = 
on  island;  Fr.  iiiKutainj;  Sp.  i  Port,  insular.} 

A.  An  (uljt'ftirt1  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  island  ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  island  ;  surrounded  with  water. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inhabit  ants  of  an  island; 
narrow;  contracted;  not  broad  or  liberal. 

"The  relief  given  to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular 
conversation  to  a  new  topic."—  Johnson:  Journey  to  thr 
Western  Islands. 

B.  .48  subst.:   One  who  lives  in  an  island;  an 
islander, 

"Our  insulnrs,  who  act  and  think  so  much  for  them- 
selves."— Berkeley:  Siris,  g  109. 

Insular-climate,  «. 

Meteorol.:  Such  a  climate  as  exists  in  an  island. 
The  sea  tempers  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter.  Opposed  to  a  continental  or  excessive  cli- 
mate. 

In  su-lSr  -I-ty,  «.  [Fr.  insularitf,  from  insu- 
Inire  =  msular  (q.  v.l.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  or  consisting  of 
an  island  or  islands. 

"He  discovered  the  Society  Islands;  determined  the 
insularity  ot  New  Zealand."—  Conk-  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Narrowness  or  contractedness  of  views  or  opin- 
ions natural  to  those  who  live  in  an  island. 

In'-BU-lar-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  insular;  •!#.]  In  an 
insular  manner. 

•In  su  lar  ?,  a.  [Fr.  insulaire.]  The  same  as 
INSCLAR  (q.  v.). 

In  su  late,  r.  t.  [Lat.  im>ulatus=made  into  an 
island,  and  insula  =  an  island.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  form  into  an  island  ;  to  make  an  island  of. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation  or  position,  so 
as  to  have  no  communication  with  surrounding  ob- 
jects or  other  bodies.         , 

3.  To  dotuch  from  others;  to  isolate. 

"The  regicide  power  finding  each  of  them  insulated 
and  unprotected,  with  great  facility  gives  the  law  to  them 
all."—  Rurke:  Seaicidr.  Peace,  let.  L 

II.  Elect,  ct  Thermotics:  To  interpose  non-con- 
ductors so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  electricity 
or  heat  to  or  from  a  body. 

In  -SU  lat-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INSULATE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  Formed  into  an  island. 

2.  Detached  from  others;  standing  by  itself;  not 
contiguous  to  other  bodies  ;  isolated. 

"Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot, 
No  chasm."  —  Wordsicorth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Aitron.:    Situated    so   far    apart    from   other 
heavenly  bodies  that  the  mutual  attraction  between 
it  and  them  is  imperceptible.    (  Young.) 

2.  Elect.    A    Thermotics:  Separated    from   other 
bodios  by  the  interposition  of  non-conductors. 

Insulated-column,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  column  unconnected  with  any  wall  or 
building. 
insulated-wire,  «. 

1.  A  wire  suspended  by  insulators  (q.  v.)  so  as  to 
prevent  the  electric  current  from  going  to  earth. 

2.  A  wire  wrapped  with  silk  or  clot  lied  with  gutta- 
perchaor  caoutchouc  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
electric  current.    Among  the  best  insulators  are  dry 
air,  shellac,  sulphur,  resius.  gutta-percha,  caout- 
chouc, silk,  dry  fur,  glass.    1  INSULATOR.  ] 

In  -SU  lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [INSULATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  suhst.:  The  same  as  INSULATION  (q.  T.). 

insulating-stool,  «.  A  stool  with  glass  legs  to 
insulate  a  person  or  an  object  placed  thereon. 

In-SU-li  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  insul(ate)  ;  -afion.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  insulating  or  detaching 
from  other  bodies;  the  state  of  being  insulated; 
isolation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  The  act  of  setting  free  from  combina- 
tion with  other  substances;  the  state  of  being  so  set 
free. 


bfil     b<5^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -t'ian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chun;      -tion,      -fion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  = 


insulator 
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insusurration 


•1.  Kt<-<-t.:  The  act  of  preventing  the  passage  of    =above;  Sp.  intupernbti- :  Ital.  inxuperabite.]    Im-       In-sUr  -8r  (8  as  Sh),  8.     [Eug.  iii»ur(e) ;    -er.] 
•l"c-t  ririty  t<>  or  from  a  body  by  the  interposition  of    possible  to  bo  tormounted,  got  over,  or  overcome;    One  who  or  that  which  in.-uro- :  .-pccif..  on"  who  in 


n  noD-condaotor. 

3.  Thermotics :  The  interposition  of  a  non-con- 
iluotorof  heat  to  prevent  its  passage  to  or  from  a 
body. 

In   su  la  tor,  «.    [Eng.  insulat(e);  -er.\ 

I.  iinl.  l.itivi.:  One  who  or  that  which  insulates. 

II.  Ti-chHii-'ilIu; 

1.  Elrct.:  A  non-conductor  of  electricity  soplaced 
as  to  insulate,  a  body. 

2.  Thermotics :  A  non-conductor  of  heat  placed  so 
as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  to  or  from  a  body. 

*ln'-8u>lous,  ft.  [Latin  insulosus,  from  insv.la  — 
an  i  -land.  |  Abounding  in  islands 


OonflidontUnof  a  certain  premium  insures  aiiot  her 
:u'ain~t  loss  or  damage;  uii  insurance-broker;  an 
underwriter. 


insurmountable,  invincible. 

"  She  meets  the  insuperable  bar." 

n'<inl»ifirth:    H'hite  One,  IT. 

In  su  -pSr  -a.  ble  ness,  s.     [Eng.  insuperable;      *In-sttrfte  ,  'in-sourge,  ».  i.    [Lut.  in*ur9o=to 

n-M'iip.J    To  rise  up,  to  rise. 

"  What  mischief  hath  tnsnrji-il  in  realtuea  by  intestine 
devision!" — Hall:  Ilrtiru  1\'.  (Introd.) 

*In-sur  -S8n?e,  In-sur  -  (S9n-<}9.  »•  1  Ens.  intur- 
gent;  -cj/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  i  ^ur- 
gent; a  state  of  insurrection. 


-nest.]  The  quality  or  stnto  of  being  insuperable; 
insuperability;  insurmountability;  invincibility. 

In-SU  -p8r  a-bly1,  ode.  [Eng.  insuperabde)  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  insuperable  manner  or  decree:  so  as  to  be 
insuperable;  insurmountably;  invincibly. 

"  Many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of  complicated 
systems  are  insuperably  embarrassed  with  the  least  per- 
plexity iu  common  affairs." — Rambler;  No.  180. 

In  sup  port  -a-ble,  a.     [Fr.,  from  i'n-=not,  and 


In-flQr  -gent,  a.  &  i.    [Lat.  Insurgent,  pr.  par.  of 
i')i*urgo=to  rise  up:  tit-  =  iu,  upon,  and  miryu  =  to 

riso.J 


•In  sul    phured  a.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  Eng.  sulphur,    «upflorfu6te=guprx>rtable  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.intuportabU;       'A.  Ax  adj.  :  Rising  up  against  or  In  opposition 
andsuff  -<-il  \    Charged  with  sulphur;  sulphurous.    Ital.  tiwopportatole.J     Not  supportable;  incapable    to  theestabhshedorlawful  civil  or  i>oliticnl  nutln.r- 

'     being  borne  or  endured;  unendurable,  msuffer-    ity,  or  against  any  constituted  government;  rebell- 


iy          -,,  r_      ^     .          ,            »             .                 .             *  ,,L    iM-iuK    uvtuB  wi    GUMUIITII 

»In-sulse  ,  a.  [Lat.  tnsujsus,  from  in-=not,  and  bl     intolerable. 

i,±1d  'hoaU*  Salt;                  P"            °']            '  .'!-  -I-*"  «»  <">'<»  -»  « 

InApld,  neavy.  oouioi).- y«»«.  £«(,.,  ch.  iii. 


was  often  insupportable."  —  Jfo- 

' 


able; 


[Eng.    intttppttrt- 

8.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  iusup- 
intolorabloness. 


In  -suit,  *In-Bult  ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  insult  (Fr.  insulte), 
from  Lat.  inaultutt,  pa.  par.  of  insilio—to  leap  upon ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  tntfuHo.] 

•1.  The  act  of  leaping  upon. 

*2.  An  attack. 

"  Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Bepelled  the  insult  of  the  air." 

Scott:  Marmion. 

3.  Gross  abuse  offered  to  another,  either  by  word 


In-Bup  port  8.  bl?,  <«/r.  [Eng.  inwpportab(le) ; 
•ly.\  In  an  insupportable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as 
to  be  insupportable;  intolerably,  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

"The  journey  would  be  insupportably  tedious." — Ma. 
caulay:  Hist.  Enff.,  ch.  iii. 

*ln-sup  p6§  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Bug. 
suppoankle  (q.  v.).]  Not  supposable;  incapable  of 


ious,  rebel,  insubordinate. 

B.  Aasubat.:  One  who  rises  up  against  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  established  authority  or  government  ; 
a  rebel. 

In  Sfir  mount-a-bll  -I-ty1,  ».  [Eng.  insurmount- 
able; -i///.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insur- 
mountable. 

In  sur-mount  -a-ble,  a<H.  [Fr.  imurnwntable, 
from  in-  —  not,  and  surmontable  =  surmountable 
(q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  surmounted,  pasted  over, 
or  overcome;  insuperable,  unconquerable,  invinci- 
ble. 

In  sir  mount  a  ble  ness,  s.  [English  insur- 
mountable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Ix-in^ 
insurmountable  ;  insurmountability. 

In-sir-mount  -a.-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  insurmmuit- 
ab(te)  ;  -///.)  In  an  insurmountable  manner  or 


or  deed;  an  act  or  speech  of  insolence  or  impu-    ?"'//'"*  ^7' 

donee;  an  affront,  an  indignity.  —  ,..,,    ...,     —   —    --  ---------- 

"Some  of  them  offered  him  gross  personal  (n,ults."~       In  Bup-pres  -Bl-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  degree;  so  as  to  be  insurmountable. 

Maeaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii.                                                ntppreuible  (q.v.).]   Not  suppressible;  that  cannot  Jn-sfir-rSc  -tion,  *.    [Latin  insurrectio,  from  in 

be  suppressed,  concealed,  or  ke 


ept  out  of  sight. 


^         _         __  surrectus,  pa.  par.  of  in*uryo=to  rise  up; 

=toleap"u'pon:  in-='m,on, 'and  salio=to  spring,  to    ,.,*n,.~stt,p"r3r?s  ~s*~b1?'  <ul"- j[Englha  i'"lu*)?lf8?'"    "^"jrecfioii ;  Sp.  insurrection ;  Ital.  inmtmziont.} 


In  suit ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  insulter,  from  Lat.  inrulto 
=  to  leap  upon  :  2*n-=in.  on,  and  aali 
leap;  Sp.  insultar ;  Ital.  imultare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  leap  upon ;  to  trample  on  or  down. 
"The  sacred    pomp  trodden  under  foot,   insulted." — 
Shaflesburu:  iliscell.  Reflection*,  ch.  i.,  mis.  2. 

2.  To  treat  with  gross  indignity,  insolence,  or  con- 
tempt ;  to  abuse,  to  affront. 

"But  why  insult  the  poor,  affront  the  great  ?" 

Alex.  Pope:  Prol.  to  Sat.  860. 

*II.  Mil.:   To  make  a  sudden,  open,  and   bold 
attack  upon. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  leap  upon  or  about. 

2.  To   behave  with   iusolence;   to  make   use  of 
abuse  or  insults. 

1f  To  insult  over :  To  triumph  with  insolence;  to 

exult  insultingly  over.  with  respect  to  life,  but  the  distinction  is  not  always 

*In  suit  -ange,  s.    [Lat.  umultant,  pr.  par.  of  observed.    [ASSURANCE.] 

inmllo.}    Insult,  insolence.  2.  The  act  of  insuring  or  making  certain;  assur- 

*In  Bfil-ta  -tion,  e.     [Lat.  insultatio,  from  in-  ance;  that  wliich  assures  or  insures. 

<m«o=to  leap  upon.]    The  actof  insulting,  abusing,  ,.  •*•  Tll°  premium  or  consideration  paid  for  insuring 

or  treating  with  violence  and  insult ;  insult.  l'fe  or  property. 

"  Wee  should  not  have  so  much  cause  of  shame  and  sor-  insurance-broker,   8.      One  whoso   business  or 

row,  nor  our  adversaries  of  triumph  and  insultation." '—  profession  it  is  to  insure  or  procure  insurance ;  an 

Bp.  Hall:  Pharisatsme  and  Christtanttle.  underwriter. 

In-salt  -Si,  s.    [Eng.  insult;  -er.]    One  who  in-  insurance-company,.".    A  company  or  corpora- 
suits  another ;  an  insolent  or  abusive  person.  tion  associated  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  agaiust 

loss  or  damage. 


b(le) ;  -ly.\    In  a  manner  or  degree  that  cannot  be       1.  The  act  or  state  of  rising  up ;  a  rising, 
suppressed,  concealed,  or  kept  out  of  sight.  ..  Opfln  „,  e,ery  inaurrection  of  ill  humor."-BJa<r:  Ser- 

•In-sup-prfis -Slve,  a.    [Prefix  in- (2),  and  Eug.  mows,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 
suppresaive  (q.  v.).]  2.  The  act  of  rising  up  against  or  in  opposition  to 

1.  Not  suppressive ;  not  tending  to  suppress.  civil  or  political  authority ;  open  and  active  oppo- 

2,  Incapable  of  being  suppressed ;  msuppressible.  sition  on  thopartof  a  number  of  persons  to  c^tab- 

"  The  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits."  lishod   government  and   law;   rebellion!  seditiou, 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii,  1.  revolt. 

In-sttr  -a-ble  (8  as  sh),  o.  [Eng.  ineur(e);  -able.~\       "But  more  than  a  century  passed  away  without  one 

Capable  of   being  insured  against  loss,  damage,  geno™'  iwurrection.-  -Macaulay:  Hist.  £.•„.,  ch.  xvii. 


death,  &c. ;  proper  to  be  insured. 

In  siir    an?e    (s  as  sh),  «.     [English  inirur(e); 
•ance.l 

1.  The  actof  insuring  or  assuring  against  damage 

oral  ion  of  a  sum  of  money  paid,  technically  called 
a  premium,  becomes  bound  to  indemnify  the  insured 
or  his  representatives  against  loss  by  certain  risks, 


"The  defender  of  religion  should  not  imitate  the  hi- 
suiter  of  it  in  his  modes  of  disputation." — Warburtvn: 
Doctrine  of  Grace.  (Pref.) 

In-siiU   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <t «.    [INSULT,  ».] 

A.  An  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Containing,  using,  or  conveying  abuse 
or  insult. 

C.  An  iubst.:   Tho  act  of    treating   with    insult 
or  violence ;  an  Insult,  insolence. 

"Oranmer's  recantation  was  presently  printed,  and  oc- 
casioned almost  equally  great  insultings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  dejection  on  the  other."—  Bui-net:  Hist.  Kefunn  (an. 
UM). 

In-Bult  -Iftg-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  intuiting;  -ly.}  In 
an  insulting  manner;  with  insults,  abuse,  or  inso- 
lence; insolently. 

*ln-8&H -mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  intuit;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  insulting ;  insult. 

"  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  tnsulttnent  ended  on 
his  dead  body/'—  Sluikesp.:  L'umhelinr,  iii.  6. 


insurance-policy,  «.  The  contract  under  which 
a  person  or  company  becomes  bound  to  indemnify 
the  insurer  against  loss  or  damage  by  certain  ri>ks. 

*In-siir  -an-98r  (s  as  sh), ».    [Eng.  inturanc(e)  ; 


_  A  rising  in  mass  to  oppose  an  enemy. 
If  Insurrection  is  general ;  it  is  used  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  power 
against  which  one  rises  up;  sedition  and  rebellion 
are  more  specific;  they  are  always  taken  in  the 
bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to  lawful  author- 

In  8ur  r8c  -tion-al,  <t.  [Eng.  immrrrrtinn  :  -nl.  \ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  insurrection ;  consisting  iu  in- 
surrection. 

In-sur -rSc-tlOn-a-rJ1,  a.  [Eng.  inmrrection; 
•ary.]  Pertaining  to  insurrection;  suitable  or  tit 
for  insurrection. 

"Their  murderous  insurrectionary  system." — Burke: 
Realcide  Peace,  let.  4. 

•In-siir-rSc  -tion  8r,  s.  [Eng.  in*urrectiim ;  -<>/-.] 
A  rebel,  an  insurgent.  (Sortkl  Efamen,  p.  418.) 

In-siir-rSc  -tlon-lst,  «.  [Eng.  insurrection ;  -int.] 
One  who  stirs  up  or  promotes  insurrection;  an  in- 
surgent ;  a  rebel. 

*In-sur-rSc  -t5r,  s.  [Eng.  incurred (ion) ;  -or.] 
The  same  as  INSUBBECTIONEK  (q.  v.). 

"They  not  only  sided  with  his  Gheronlan  /n«urr«'c- 
tors."—Howell:  Parly  uf  Beasts,  p.  129. 

I  tf,».  [Prof,  in- (2),  and  Eng. 


"  The  far-famed  sculptor,  and  the  laurelled  bard, 
Those  bold  insurance™  of  deathless  fame, 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain." 

Hlnir:  The  Grave. 

In-sttre  ,  *8n-sUre  (s  as  sh),  *en-sur-en,  t'.  t.  <t 
i.    [O.  Fr.  en=in,  and  ««ur=sure  (q.  v.).J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  suro,  certain,  or  secure  ;  to  insure,  to 
assure. 

"No  present  health  can  health  insure." 

Coutper.   Bill  uf  Mortality,  1787. 

•2.  To  assure;  to  inform  positively. 

3.  To  assure  or  secure  against  possible  loss  or 


[Pref.  jii-  (2),  and  Eng. 


to  feel  or  perceive. 

In  sus-cep  -tl-ble,  a. 
euaceptible  (q.v.).l 

1.  Not  susceptible ;  incapable  of  feeling,  or  being 
moved,  affected,  or  impressed  by  any  fooling  or  im- 
pression. 

"  Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Huperior,  insusceptible  of  pride." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*2.  Incapable  of  receiving  or  admitting. 

•In-SUB-cSp -tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  OJl,  and  Kiu>. 
nuceptive  (q.  v.).J  Not  susceptive;  not  suscepti- 
ble; insusceptible. 

seep- 


ne.  In.  6.  3.  lo  assure  or  secure  against  possible  loss  or       "All  this  had  no  effect;  the sullor  was  wholly  fn» 

•In  same    v.  t.    [Lat.  ineumo:  i'»-=in,  into,  and    damage  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  cor-    «r«of  the  softer  passions,  und,  without  regard  tow 
eiveln.  ''""    Stipulated   sum   or   premiums    to    a  — iiro;    to     arguments,    txrsfxted   iu  his  resolution  to   make 


tears  cr 

-totak'c.l    To  take  or  receive  in.  tain  utipulated  sum  or  premiums  to    assure;    to  arguments,  persisted  in  1 

make  a  subject  of  insurance ;  as,  to  insure  life,  to  man"    li.imi'ier.  No.  198. 

«In  su  per  a  bll -I  ty1,   «•      [>«g.    insuperable ;  inmlre  a  hougo.  'In  su  sflr-ra    tion,  s.   [Lat.  i,uro«urr«f,»,  ftom 

-it,,.\     1  ho  quality  or  state  of  being  insuperable.  B_  /BrroM-.  To  undertake  to  assure  or  secure  a  iiMiMurro=to  whisper  in:  to—in.  Into,  « 

In  BU    per-a^Dle,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insupera-  person  or  persons  against  loss  or  damage;  to  make  =to  whisper;    8i<»urni8=a  wbi-por.]     The  act  of 

bili*,  fromin-=not,and»upera=toovercomo;  super  insurances.  whisporing  into  anything. 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


Tare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s&n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


s'ire,    sTr, 
8,     oe      e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go.      p6t, 
qu  =  kw. 


inswathe 
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In-BWa  the,  v.  t.    [Pref.  in- (l),and  Kng.  swathe       *2.  Making  up  or  constituting  the  whole;  complet- 
<q.  v.).J     In  swathe  in,  to  enwrap,  to  infold,  ing. 


"  Inswathed  sometimes  in  wandering  in  1st  .  " 


In  tact  ,  a.  [Lat.  intactus,  from  t?i-=uot,  and 
foetus,  pu.  par.  of  titngo=to  touch.  |  Untouched  by 
anything  likely  to  cause  injury  or  damage;  uuiu- 
Jured,  anhaimed. 

In  tact  -I  ble,  In-tact  a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in-= 
not.  and  ?ach(»:=  touch,  from  tanyo=to  touch;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ible,  -ultle.  }  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

*intagliated  (as  In-tal  -yat-6d),  adj.  [Ix- 
TAGLio.J  Engraved  or  carvt'd  upon. 

"  A  species  of  astroite,  or  starry-stone  .  .  .  deeply 
intagliated,  'or  engraven  like  a  seal."  —  Warton:  Hi»t.  t.f 
Kiddinyttm,  p.  25. 

intaglio,  Hntaglla  (as  In-tal  -y6,  In  tal-ya), 
s,  &.  n.  [  I  tal.,  from  int<ifiliar?=  to  engrave,  to  carve; 
in-=in,  into,  and  tugliare=to  cut.  from  Low  Lat. 
taleo=to  cut  twigs;  Lat.  talea  —  a  twig.j 

A.  As  xnlint.:  A  cutting,  an  engraving;  a  figure 
cut  or  engraved  into  any  substauco  ;    a  precious 
stone  with  a  figure  cut  or  engraved  into  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow.    It  is  the  opposite  to  citmi-n  (q.  v.). 

"In  vases,  flower-pots,  lamps,  and  sconces, 
Intaulius,  cameos,  gems,  and  bronzes." 

Caipthtirne:  The  Antiquarians. 

B.  As  mlj.  :  Cut  in  ;  as  of  the  lines  in  an  engraved 
plate,  the  sunken  letter  in  the  matrix  of  a  type,  the 
design  in  a  seal,  punch,  or  die,  which  delivers  a 
raised  or  cameo  impression. 

In-tail  ,  v.  t.  &  s.    [ENTAIL.] 

In    tike,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  take  (q.  v.).] 

1.  That  which  is  taken  in. 

"I  would  forbid  the  water-companies  to  increase  their 
intake."  —  London  Times. 

2.  The  point  at  which  a  narrowing  or  contraction 
begins  or  takes  place. 

3.  The  point  at  which  water  is  received  into  a  pipe 
or  channel  ;  the  opposite  to  outlet  (q.  v.). 

*In-tam  I  na-tSd,  a.  [Lat.  intaminatus,  from 
in-=not,  and  tumiimtus,  pa.  par.  of  tamino=to  con- 
taminate (q.  v.).J  Not  contaminated,  uncontami- 
nated. 

(  "  The  inhabitants  use  the  ancient  and  (ntamlnated  Frisic 
language."  —  Wood:  Athena1  Oxon.     (F.  Junius.) 

In-tang  I-bll  -I-t*.  ».  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tangibility  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Intangible. 

In-tang  -I-ble,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
tangible  (q.v.).]  Not  tangible;  incapable  of  being 
touched  or  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  imperceptible 
to  the  touch. 

"The  means  by  which  two  bodies  attract  each  other 
mny  be  invisible  and  intangible"  —  Clarke:  Leibnitz 
Papers;  Fourth  Reply. 

In  tang  I-ble  n8ss,  a.  [Eng.  intangible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intangible;  intangi- 
bility. 

In-tang  -I-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  intangib(le)  ;  -/y.] 
In  an  intangible  manner;  so  as  to  be  intangible. 

In-tan  -gle,  v.  t.    [EXTANOLE.] 

*In-tast  -a-ble,  a.  [Pri'f.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  tast- 
able  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  being  tasted  ;  incapable 
of  being  perceived  by  the  organs  of  taste  ;  tasteless, 
unsavory. 

In  -te-ftSr,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  integer  =  untouched, 
whole,  entire:  tn-=uot,  and  fag  =  root  of  fango=to 
touch.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  whole  of  anything  ;  an  entire 
entity;  specif,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  number  as 
distinguished  from  a  fraction;  that  is,  a  number 
which  contains  the  unit  1  an  exact  number  of  times. 

*B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  INTEGRAL  (q.v.). 

'•The  nearest  of  small  integer  numbers  that  express  the 
proportion  between  the  specific  gravities  of  quicksilver 
and  water."—  Hunt?:  Works,  lii.  202. 

In  teg-ra-bll  -I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  integrable;  -!<j/.] 
Possessing  the  capacity  of  being  integrable. 

"The  equation  x  d  x  —  y  d  x=ydy,  which  does  not 
possess  the  criterion  of  tntegrabilttv."  —  Thomson:  Calculus 
<1831  1,  p.  148. 

In  -te-gra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  integr(ate);  -able;  Fr. 
fatfgrdble.  I 

Mat  h.  :  Capable  of  being  integrated. 

"The  second  number  of  which  being  integrable,  the 
first  is  also  integrable."—  Thornton:  Calf  alas  (1831),  p.  MS. 

In-te-gral,n.&8.  [Lat.  integer;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-al;  Fr.  iutfijral;  Ital.  integrate;  Sp.  &  Port,  inte- 
gral^ 

A.  As  adject  iiv  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Whole,  entire,  complete,  nntouched  ;  contain- 
ing or  comprising  all  the  parts. 

"A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral,  and  their  parts 
together."  —  M«ct>n:  \attiral  History. 


"Ceasing  to  do  evil,  anil  doing  good,  are  the  two  great 

integral  parts  that  complete  this  duty."—  Sun,' 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

II.  Mathematics : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  being  an  integer  or  whole 
number, 

2.  Pertaining   to  or   proceeding  by   integration 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  whole;  an  entire  entity;  an  in- 
teger. 

"They  all  make  up  a  most  magnificent  and  stately 
temple,  and  every  Integral  thereof  fullof  wonder."— Hale: 
Orig.  ufilanklna,  p.  872. 

II.  Mathematics: 

1.  An  integer,  a  whole  number. 

2.  In  calculus,  an  expression  which,  being  differ- 
entiated, will  produce  a  given  differential.    [!XTE- 

GBAL-CALCULUS,  INTEGRATION.] 

integral-calculus,  .•.-. 

Math. :  A  branch  of  mathematics,  the  converse  of 
the  differential  calculus.  Having  a  given  or  known 
differential ;  the  integral  calculus  has  for  its  object 
to  find  a  function  such  that,  being  differentiated,  it 
will  produce  the  given  differential.  Such  expression 
is  called  the  integral  of  the  differential.  The  opera- 
tion of  finding  the  primitive  function  or  integral  is 
called  integration  (q.v.).  Besides  the  method  of 
finding  the  integrals  of  given  differentials,  the  in- 
tegral calculus  is  also  applied  to  various  branches 
of  mathematics,  as  well  us  to  almost  every  branch 
of  natural  philosophy  and  engineering. 

•In-tS-gral -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  integral;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  integral ;  eutireness. 

In  -te-gral-ljf.  adv.  [Eng.  integral;  -ly.]  In  an 
integral  manner;  wholly,  completely. 

"We  should  choose  vertue  with  great  freedome  of 
spirit,  and  pursue  it  earnestly,  integrally." — Taylor: 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  11.,  §25. 

In'-t8-grant,  a.  [Latin  integrans,  nr.  par.  of 
integro=tH  make  whole;  integer= whole;  French 
integrant.]  Making  part  of  a  whole;  necessary  to 
constitute  a  whole  or  entire  entity. 

•  •  Let  the  integrant  parts  of  a  continuum  be  more  or  lees 
finite  or  infinite  in  number."— Houle:  Works,  i.  147. 

integrant-molecules,  integrant-parts,  inte- 
grant-particles, s.  pi. 

Cruitallog. :  The  name  given  by  Hatty  to  the 
smallest  particles  into  which  a  crystal  can  be 
brought  by  mechanical  sub-division,  without  losing 
its  essential  character.  (Hauy:  Nat.  Phil.  (ed. 
Gregory ),g 89,  &c.) 

In  -tS-grate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  integrates,  pa.  par.  of 
integro=ta  make  whole ;  inteyer=whole.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  make  whole  or  entire ;  to  form  one  whole ; 
to  complete. 

"All  the  world  must  grant  that  two  distinct  substances, 
the  soul  and  the  body,  go  to  compound  and  integrate  the 
man." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  To  indicate  the  whole;  to   give    the  sum    or 
total ;  as,  An  integrating  anemometer  is  one  which 
indicates  the  entire  force  of  the  wind  exerted  within 
a  given  time. 

II.  Math.:  To  determine  from  a  differential  its 
primitive  function ;  to  find  the  integral  of  a  given 
differential.  [INTEGRATION.] 

In-te-gra  -tion, s.  [Fr.  integration;  Sp.  integra- 
tion; Ital.  integrazione.]  [INTEGRATE.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  making 
whole  or  entire. 

2.  Math.:  The  operation  of  finding  the  integral  of 
a  given  differential.  [CALCULUS.]  The  symbol 
of  integration  is  this,/,  which  is  only  a  particular 
formof  the  letter  «,  which  originally  stood  for  the 
wordsumma,  or  sum.  In  fact,  the  integral  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  differentials,  these  being  infinitely  small. 

For  integrating  between  limits,  the  symbol/  *ta 

used,  and  is  read,  the  integral  between  the  limits  a 
and  b.  the  subtractive  limit  being  written  at  the 
bottom  of  the  symbol. 

In-teg  -rl-ty,  *in-teg  ri  tie,  ».  [Fr.  integrity, 
from  Lat.  integritatem,  accus.  of  t'/ife<;ri'fas=sound- 
ness,  blamelessuess,  from  iN/f.'/er  =  whole,  blame- 
less; Sp.  integridml:  Ital.  intrqrita.] 

1.  The  quality  or    state  of  oein*?  whole,    entire, 
or  complete;  entireness,  completeness;   unbroken 
state. 

"  One  entiere  bodye,  that  is  to  witte,  the  very  lyuelie 
naturall  glorious  bodye  of  our  Sauiour  Christ  himself, 
to  the  integrate  whereof  the  bloud  of  the  same  perteyueth, 
and  whereof  it  is  nowe  an  inseparable  parte." — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  1,337. 

2.  Purity;  genuine,  unadulterated  state. 

"  Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  ' 
—Hall.  {Toad.) 


3.  Moral  MtniHlnt's-.  purity;  upru'litncss  or  hon- 
c-ty  in  drillings  with  others;  probity,  rectitude, 
Incorruptibility,  high  principle. 

"  Both  of  them  men  of  integrity  and  trath  of  them  men 
of  parts."  —  .Vcii-uii/uy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

In-t8-gr6-,  ;«•(•/.  [Lat.  integer,  fi'in.  integra, 
neut.  mreyrwm  —  entire.] 

ZoOl.,  <fc.:  Entire. 

integro-palllal,  n.  Having  the  pallial  line  or 
the  impression  entire. 

Integro-palllalla,  s.  ;</. 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-section  of  Conchifcrous  Mnllnsks 
havingthe  pallial  line— i.  e.,  the  lino  or  impression 
left  upon  the  shell  by  the  mautli- siniplr.  Itcoutatns 
the  families  Ostrriila-.  Aviculidn1.  Mytiliilre,  Arca- 
dw,  Trigoniadie,  Unionidee,  Cbamidn,  Hippuritidie, 
Tridacuidee,  Cardiadie,  Lucinidie,  Cycladidw,  and 
Cyprinid(B.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

In-tSg-u-ma  tion,  subst.  [Eng.  inti-^nmi:  ,,l  i  ; 
-or/i'on.]  The  department  of  physiology  which 
I  routs  i.f  the  integuments  of  animals  or  plants. 

In  teg  u  ment,  8.  [Lat.  inti'ijunu:ittum=ii  cov- 
ering; Fr.  integument.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Any  covering. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  skin. 

2.  Sot. :  The  outer  covering  of  a  seed. 
In-teg-U  mSnt  -a-rjf,    adj.    [Eng.    integument: 

•<"V/.  I     Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of  integu- 
ments. 

In-t8g-n-mSn  ta  -tion,  ».  [Eng.  integument; 
Cation.]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  with 
integuments ;  the  state  of  being  so  covered. 

In'-tSl-lSct,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intellectus=peT- 
ceptiou,  discernment,  from  intellectus,  pa.  par.  of 
intelligo=to  understand,  lit.=to  choose  between; 
<n<fr=betweeu.  and  lego— to  choose;  Sp.intelecto; 
Ital.  intelletto.] 

1.  That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind  by 
which  it  receives  or  comprehends  theidoascommu- 
nicated  to  it  by  the  sensesor  by  perception, orother 
means,  as  distinguished  from  the  power  to  feel  and 
to  will ;  the  power  or  faculty  to  perceive  objects  in 
their  relations;   the  power  to  judge  and  compre- 
hend ;  also  the  capacity  for  higher  forms  of  knowl- 
edge as  distinguished  from  the  power  to  perceive 
and  imagine. 

2.  PI. :  Wits,  senses ;  as,  to  bo  disordered  in  the 
Intellect*. 

3.  Intellectual  people  collectively;  as,  the  intel- 
lect of  a  country. 

1[  Intellect  is  the  generic  term  ;  there  cannot  be 
genius  or  talent  without  intellect;  but  there  may  be 
intellect  without  genius  or  talent:  a  man  of  intel- 
lect distinguishes  himself  from  the  common  herd  of 
mankind  by  the  astuteness  of  his  observation,  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment,  the  originality  of  his 
conception,  and  other  peculiar  attributes  of  mental 
power;  genius  is  a  particular  bent  of  the  intellect, 
which  distinguishes  a  man  from  every  other  indi- 
vidual ;  talent  is  a  particular  modus  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  intellect,  which  is  of  practical  utility  to 
the  possessor.  (Crabb:  Kng.Synon.) 

•In  -tSl-lSct-gd,  a.  [Eng.  intellect;  -ed.']  En- 
dowed with  intellect;  having  intellect  or  intellect- 
ual powers. 

In-t<Sl-l8c'-tlon,  8.  [Latin  intellectio,  from  t'n- 
tellectus,  pa.  par.  of  intelligo—  to  discern.]  The  act 
of  understanding  or  comprehending ;  apprehension 
of  ideas. 

"And  the  proper  acU  of  the  intellect  are  intellection, 
deliberation,  and  determination  or  decision." — Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  28. 

In-tSl-lect -Ive,  a.  [Fr.  intellect!/;  Sp.  intel- 
ectiro;  Ital.  fntrUettivo.Ti 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect  j  having  power 
to  understand  or  apprehend  ideas. 

2.  Produced  by  the  understanding. 

3.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  understand- 
ing only,  and  not  by  the  SCHM^. 

*In-tgl-lSc-tIve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intellective; 
-/v.  I  In  an  intellective  manner. 

In-t6l-l6c  -tu-al,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  intfll,.ctualit= 
pertaining  to  the  intellect;  Fr.  intrllectuel;  Sp. 
intelectual;  Port,  intellectual;  Ital.  inteltcttuaic.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect  or  understand- 
ing; belonging  to  the  mind;  performed  by  the  in- 
tellect or  understanding ;  as,  intellectual  powers  or 
operations. 

2.  Appealing  to  or  exercising  the  intellect  or  the 
higher  capabilities  of  man  ;  as,  an  intellectual  pur- 
suit or  study. 

3.  Perceived  by  the  intellect;  existing  only  in  the 
understanding ;  ulral. 

"  In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  scene, 
Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 
The  melancholy  Cowley  lay."  Covley. 


boll,    b6y;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,    bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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intend 


sh),  *in-tel  11-      :f.  Done  in  excess:  immoderate,  excessive;  ox- 


4.  Endowed  with  InteUwt  or  the  Dower  of  under-      *ln-tSl-H  (sin  -tiar  $   (tl    as         ,        -          -        . 

ftaiiiliiiKi    cliunicti'rizcil   by   intellect  or   moiitul  gen  clar  y,   *.     (Knit.    tnUtUgntey;    -arj/.]     One    cecding  proper  bounds. 

city.  whoeoBTBJl  intelligence  ;  an  informer;  an  intolll-        ••  When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 

*B    At   tmbst.:   Tlio  intellect;    tlio    intellectual  Ifpncer.  u  ilh  draught*  intemperate  on  the  (inking  deck." 

P..W.T*:  mental  powers;  understanding.  In-t8l  II  £ent  1?,  «./,-.    rEnK.  intelligent;  -ty.] 

tin  tSl  ISc    tu  -Hi-Ism.   ».      [Eug.    intellectual;  In  an  intelligent  manner;  with  intelligence. 


1.  Intellectual  power  or  quality;  intellectuality. 

-'.  Tin-  ilix-triiic  i  hiit  knowledge  is  derived  from 
jnire  r- 

•In-tSl  ISc  tW-J.1  1st,  ».  [English  intellectual; 
•at.  ] 

I.  One  who  overrates  the  intellect  or  understand- 
ing. 

"Tbese     Intellectualttlii,   which    are    notwithstanding 


"  Inte lllue ntly  on  their  behalf  to  present  all  their 
praises  and  acclamations  to  their  common  Creator." — 
Uale.  Orlg.  of  Mankind,  p.  372. 

In-tSMI$  I  bll  -I-tf ,  «.   [Eng.  intelligible;  -ity.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intelligible;  pos- 
sibility to  bo  understood;  plainness,  clearness,  por- 


evron   '  *"*  """". 
I.  Violent!   boisterous;    rough;   as,  intemperate 

w°a 


commonly  taken  for  the  moat  sublima  and  divine  philos-    JS5S?* 
ophers."-fla«m.  Advancement  .,/  Learning,  bk.  i.  •  thin«-  - 


"I  fee  no  necessity  that  Int 
standing  should  be 


opln. . 

_.  One  who  holds  or  supports  tho  doctrine  of  in- 
trllc'ctualisin  (q.  v.). 

tln-til-lic-tu-Sl'-I-ty.  «.  [EIIB.  intellectual; 
•i/i/.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intellectual; 
the  possession  of  intellect;  intellectual  powers. 

"The  plastic  or  spermatic  nature,  devoid  of  all  ani- 
mality  or  conscious  intellectuality." — Cudtcorth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  139. 

tln-teTlSc  -tv  8,1-Ize,  f.  t.    -{Eng.  intellectual- 
-ize.) 
*•    1.  To  make  intellectual ;  to  endow  witli  intellect. 

2.  To  reason  on  or  treat  in  an  intellectual  manner. 

3.  To  give  an  intellectual  or  ideal  character  to ; 
to  idealize. 

"When  Leibnitz  is  naid  to  have  intellectual/zed  the 
sensuous  representation.,  the  reproach  conveyed  in,  t  hut 
he  disregarded  the  special  distinction  of  their  basis  in 
sense,  nnil  reK»r<led  them  as  only  leHH  clear  than  the  rep- 
resentations of  intellect."— O.  ll.  Letcet:  Hltt.  Phtlos. 

In-til-Wc'-.U-»l-iy,  odr.      [Eng.   intellectual; 


i.  450. 


L'.  Tlio  quality  or  state  of  possessing  intelligence ; 
tho  power  of  understanding ;  intellection. 

"  Thesonl's  nature  consists  in  intelllaibility."—Olanrill. 
Scepsis  Sclentiflca. 

In  tSl  -llfc-I  Die,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intellig- 
i/n(i«=perceptiblo  to  the  senses ;  intelligo=to  under- 

A.  As  (ulj.:  Capable  of  being  understood  or  com- 
prehended ;  comprehensible,  plain,  clear,  perspic- 
uous. 

B.  As  subtt.:  That  which  can  bo  understood  or 
comprehended. 

"Thus  intelligible*  are  conveyed  from  one  man  to 
another  by  writing." — Hale:  Oriy.  of  Mankind. 

In-tSl  -llfc-I  ble  nSss,  «.  [English  intelli^n.i,-; 
HUM.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bcmg  intelligible ; 
intelligibility. 

"It  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  right  ness  of  ourknowl- 
c'ltfc,  ami  the  propriety  or  intelliuitileni-ttti  of  our  speaking, 
consists." — Locke:  Human  I'nder&tandiny. 


B.  Asstibit.:  One  who  is  not  temperate;  specif., 
one  who  is  addicted  to  an  excessive  or  immoderate 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquor*  ;  an  inebriittc. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  intemperate  and  ex- 
cessive, see  EXCESSIVE. 

•In-tSm  -pSr-ate,  r.  t.    [IXTEMPEEATE,  «.]    To 
disorder. 
Vo^'he'truth'o'rUe'ir»'te'I1'ce"f        In-tSm -pSr -ate-lf,   mlr.      [Eng.   intern;. 

1.  In  an  intemperate  manner;  to  excess;  beyond 
proper  bounds. 

"A  man  that  is  rashly  and  Infemperately  angry  upon 
any  occasion." — Sharji:  Sermons,  TO],  iii.,  ser.  8. 

2.  In  an  intemperate  manner;  with  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  alcoholic  liquors. 

in  tern  per  ate  ness,  s.  [English  intemperate; 
-ness.} 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  intemperate;  want 
of  moderation  j  excess,  especially  in  the  use  of  aico- 

unseasonableness  of 


•ly.]    In  an  intellectual  manner;  by  meansof  the       in^tSl -lit  !-hl*  adv     TFnir  intelliaihlle)  •  -lu  1 
intellect  or  understanding.  InVSteilSriM?  Jn'^nVr ;  ^  WunS'tofe 


weather. 

"By  unseasonable  weather,  by  tntemptrattnfn*  of  the 
air  or  meteors." — Half:  Contempt.;  <t/L'unlrntnliun. 

•In-tenr-pSr  a,  ture,  «.  [Eng.  intemperat(e) ; 
-ure.J  Excess  of  some  quality ;  excess  of  tempera- 
ture ;  unseasonableness. 

"For  the  great  heat  and  lulrmprratiirr  of  the  weather." 
— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  37. 

*ln  tSm'-pSr-ofis,  ai(j.    [Lat.  in-=not,  and  tern- 


"Man  above  all  visible  creatures  is  able  to  perform  that     plainly,  clearly. 

"— 


gible  manner;  so  as  to  bo  understood ;    pero= to  moderate.]    Intemperate. 


duty    iiit'tltrfuittly    and  intentionally."—  Half:    Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  72. 

ln-t$l  -ll-fcen^e,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intelligent  in  ^ 

from  intetliyeiiit,  pr.  par.    of    intetligo—tt*  uuder- 


(I.ut.  intemeratus,  from  in-    sonable,  untimely. 


\  understanding  or  knowing; 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

2.  The  ability  to  know,  understand,  or  compre- 
hend ;  Intellectual  power. 

"The  flash  of  Wit— the  bright  Intflltyent*, 
Tbe  beam  of  Song— the  blaze  of  Eloquence." 

fit/run:  Death  of  Shfridrtn. 

3.  Capacity  for  the  higher  functions  of  tho  intel- 
lect* 

4.  Knowledge  acquired    by  study,    research,   or 
experience;  information. 

B.  Quickness  or  sharpness  of  intellect ;  as,  He  is  a 
lad  of  intelli'i'  '"> 

6.  Information,  notice,  notificati<m,  news. 

7.  Familiar  terms  of  acquaintance  or  intercourse. 

8.  An  intelligentor  spiritual  being. 
intelligence-office,  B.  An  office  or  place  at  which 

information  may  be  obtained,  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  help  to  be  hired. 

*In-t5l  -ll-£en$e,  v.  t.  [INTELLIGENCE,  «.1  To 
convey  or  impart  intelligence  to;  to  instruct;  to 
inform. 

"That  sad  intrlligencino  tyrant  that  mischief*  the  world 
with  his  mines  of  Ophir."—  Milton.  Kf form,  in  Eny.,bk.  ii. 

In-teT-lI-fcen-sSr,  «.  [Eng.  intelligence)  ;*r.l 
One  who  conveys  or  sends  intelligence;  one  who 
k'ivi-s  information  or  notice  of  private,  or  distant 
transactions;  a  messenger;  a  spy. 


Which,  if  we  upeitk  intelligibly,  is  to  charge  God  with 
making  us  guilty,  when  we  were  not." — /•'/'.   Taylor:  (if 

*In-te"m -Sr-^te, 

to  defile.]     Not 
pure,  undefiled. 

"The  entire  and  tntfmtrate  comeliness  of  virtaes." — 
Purttienia  Sacra  (Pret),  A.  4  b.  (1639). 

'In-tSnT-Sr-ftte-nSsse,  «.  I  Eng.  intemerate ; 
-ne»t.~}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Intomerate. 

"The  sincerity  and  iHtrmtrateitfsse  of  the  fountain." 
— Donne:  Utter  to  Kir  II.  (f., 


*In-t5m-p8s'-Uve,  a.    [Lat.  fntemperttaw,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  tempestivus  =  seasonable,  from  t>  tn- 


-)(,rf(M  =  season;    tempus  =  time:  Fr. 

Ital.  <fc  Sp.  i«/fnipe«(itio.]    Not  seasonable  ;  uusea- 


"Fntfnipffttirf  laughing,  weeping,  Ac."— Burton. •   Aunt, 
vf  Melancholy.     (Dtmocritu*  tu  the  Rfiuter.) 


manner  or  time;  unsea- 
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tern    per  a  ment,  ». 
'  T°'      A  " 


.  In  tamper  ^ce-ln-tem-per  aunce,  ,   (Fr. 


[TEMPERANCE.] 

1.  A  want  of  moderation  or  self-restraint ;  excess. 
**An  intrmptranc?  which,  even  in  the  mont  utrcwioui* 

cases,   ill  becomes  the    judicial    character." — .Vm*citi/ui/; 
Hint.  >;«(/.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Excess  or  habitual  indulgence   in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors ;  drunkenness. 

"A  crnel  internal  malady  which  had  been  aggravated  by 
tntfinptrtincv."  —  Mm'ttnlmi:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  An  intemperate  act ;  an  act  of  excess. 

*ln  tern   per  gin  5^,   «.     [Lat.   iutemperantia.'} 
Intemperance;  exce-s. 


"Cwfiar'ii  inttmperancy  in  his  pleasurew."— .VorfA.-  Flu- 
In  teT  II  £ent,  a.    [Lat.  intelligena,  pn.  par.  of    tarch,  p.  619. 
/«/f7//'/o--to  mi'lr-rstand ;  Fr.  intelliynt ;  Sp.  intiti-       jn  ^g,^    , 
yf.if*  :  Ititl.  intfHifft-nti'.  ] 

1.  Understanding;  sremg into;  cognizant, skilled. 
"  Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wine, 


. 

In  common  runK^d  in  figure,  wed^e  th«ir  way, 
Intelligent  of  oeoitone."  MUt<m:  /'    /...  vii    4 


2.  Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  understanding  or 
rt-.i  -<  m. 

8.  Endowed  with  a  quick  or  ready  intellect ;  sharp, 
•  .  clever,  quick. 

1.  duini:  or  henring  intelligence  or  in  format  ton  ; 
commiinicritive,  informing. 

Ti.  Characterized  by  intelligence;  as,  an  int>  I 
anawer. 

*ln-tfil  II  gSn '-tUl  ^ti  ns  sh),  *ln-tel  11  gen- 

Cial.  ft.    ]  tiik'.  int' Hi<i<'nt ;  -('a/.l 

1.  intellectual  :  t-x.  rci^inc  understanding;  imply-    Btrai,, 
ing  or  character. /ed  by  understanding. 

"  The  devil  entered,  and  hid  brutal  «en»e 
In  heart  or  heu.l,  |>o-«H**«t«iinf,  f<>on  inspired 
\»iihm-t    tntHUfffnttal."     MiltKn.I'.    L.,  ix.  190. 
'_'.  <  '"ii.-ivtink'  of  intellig. -ace,  unbodied  mind,  or 
spiritual  bfint,'. 

"  Food  alike  thoHe  pare 

An  doth  your  rational."— .Vi/r.*n    r.  /,.,  T.  408, 


*A.  Atailj.:  The  Mini.-  an  INTKMI-KRATK  iq.  v.~). 
"Soche  ns  be   hitmii^rnnnt,   thtit   it*   foloent  of    their 
naughtie  appetitett."  —  I'tinil;  Ajuittti.  <>f  Kntxinit.*,  p.  IS. 

tB.  Assittmf.;  One  who  is  intemperate;  a  \vurd 
Introduced  hv  Dr.  Ii.  W.  Richardson  to  tie-icnate 
poewboindnlm  to  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicat- 

inif  liquors.     It  ha<  since  found  it^  way  into  general 
temperance  litt'ratnro. 

In  te"m   p5r  gite,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  intcmjHmtus= 
untempered.J 
A.  Ax  <t<Ij»  tir<- : 

1.  Not    exercising    due    moderation     or    self-re- 
^(iiilgiiig  any  appetite  or  ].a»ion  in  rr.c*'--  ; 


•///-I    In  an  unsoasonab 
sonably. 

"They  inttrnptntivtly  raile  nt  and  pronounce  them 
dimmed. "  —  Burton.-  Anat.  Melancholy.  (Deniocrttua  to 
the  Kftttler.) 

*In  tem  p5s  tlv  -1  tf ,  «.     [Lat.  inti-mneittivitaa, 
fPref.  »«-  d\  and  Eng,     from    intt,£pvsti™*  =  unseasonable.]      Unseason- 
ni.  >i  ite,    Hijipnegtj.  untimeliness. 

"Our  moral  books  tell  us  of  a  vice,  which  they  call 
(akaipia)  intempestirity." — Halts:  Sfrm.  at  Kton,  p.  4. 

*In-t8n  -fc-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eug.  t'-n- 
cihtc  (q.  v.).]  Not  tenable;  not  defensible;  unten- 
able ;  incapable  of  being  maintained  or  defended. 

"The  more  it  ha«  discovered  of  the  tntenablf  preten- 
sions of  t  he  Gospel,  "—tt'arbnrtmi;  H'urA*,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  13. 

In  tSnd '    *en-tende,  *en  tend-en,  *in-tende, 

r.  t.  &  /.  [  rr.  entendre  —  to  understand,  to  conceive. 
from  Lat.  intention  to  stretch  ont,  to  bend,  to  apply 
the  mind:  /n-  =  in,  on,  nnd  /*-M</"=to  Stretch  ;  Sp.  a- 
Port,  t'litendvr;  Ital.  intendere.'} 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stretch  out;  to  distend  ;  to  extend. 

"By  this  the  lungs  ore  intended  or  remitted."— Halt; 
or?!/,  "f  Mankind. 

*2.  To  bend. 

"Things  reciprocate  forward  nnd  backward,  as  when  a 
bow  U  mooMttvelv  intended  and  remedied." — rttdwortht 
Jiiti-ii.  N./--'"".  p.  221. 
*3.  To  turn;  to  direct;  to  bend. 

"Tyre.  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to 
Turt<ui»  intend  my  travel." 

>/nit.'.V>..   Ptrifltt,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  enforce;  1o  increase;  tt>  intensify. 
"The  magnified  quality  of  ihU  »t»r.  conceived  to  can*** 
or    ixtt  •••!   the    heat   of    this   season."  —  Browne.    1'ultjnr 

-.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 
*">.  To  turn  or  fix  the  mind  on;  to  attend  to;  i.» 


per  ant,    *in  tern  per-  aunt,   «.   A  s. 

HfM-ntnx    (genit.   intt'iajtcniHtit)  -  intern- 


"  1  M-umple  be  of  mind  inttmpmtti-." 

•  .     t,  v,  II    vii.  60. 

'J.  Addicted  to  an  excessive  or  immodoratu  iintul- 
gence  in  the  u>e  i  if  ;i]<-<>|j <•!!<•  i  niu<  u  -. 

"Men  habitually  justly  forfeit  the  ecteero 

of  their  fellowclti/-  '  •     Worat  Soffnce,  pt.  m  , 

ch.  ill,  g  8. 


"  Nay,  but  intend  roe."  —  Ben  Jtmsttn:  Cynthia'* 
v.  2. 

*6.  To  fashion  ;  to  design. 

*7.  To  pretend  ;  to  simulate. 

"  Tell  them  that  you  know  that  Hero  lovee  me,  in'-  ..•<  it 
kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  Prince  and  Claudia."  -  stink,  «;>. 
thing,  ii.  8. 


0  drsivn  ;  to  fix  the  mind  on  a*  the  object  tu 
In-  ctri-cteil  of  attained;  to  mean. 
"The  men  were  quiet  and  nober,  and  intended  nobody 

«ny  harm."  —  WHH  j/nii:  I'ilyrim'a  J^ntgrett,  pt.  i. 


ftte.     fit."  Ore. 
or,     wore,     WQlf, 


w6rk, 


whit,     fill,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h5r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
wh6,     s6n;     mote,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cQr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     ce  -  e; 


marine;    gO, 
ey      a.       qu  = 


pot, 
kw. 


intendance 
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intention 


B.  Intrtnitiitirr  ' 

*1.  Tostri'tch  forward;  to  extend. 

2.  To  have  a  design,  purpose,  or  intention;  to 
design. 

'1  For  the  difference  between  to  intend  and  to 
(li'xiyn,  see  DESIGN. 

*In-tSnd -an$e,  s.  [Eng.  intend;  -ance.]  Atten- 
tion ;  care. 

"But  the  maide,  whom  wee  would  haue  specially  good, 
requireth  all  tntendttiice  both  of  father  and  mother."— 
Vires:  Instruct,  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

In-te'nd'-an-cy',  "In-t^nd  -en  9?,  s.    [Eng.  in- 

tendnn(t) ;  -cy.J 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  an  intendant. 

"A  famous  poet  and  countryman  of  ours  who  had  some 

/„/<„./,  „,•:!  iii  ail  hospital  built  on  the  Via  Triuniphalis." 
—  Krrlun;  Memoirs;  Kome,  1646. 

2.  The  district  under  the  charge  of  an  intendant. 
In-tSnd'-9.nt,  *In-tBnd'-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  intendens,  pr.  par.  of  intendo.]    [INTEND.] 
*A.  As  adj.:  Attentive;  attending. 
"  To  him  I  sighe  all  intendant 
I  not  where  he  were  suffisante." 

lloirrr:  C.  A.,  viii. 

B.  An  suhst.:  One  who  has  the  charge,  superin- 
tendence, oversight,  or  direction  of  some  public 
business;  a  superintendent. 

In-tfind  -ed,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [INTEND.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stretched  out,  extended. 

"The same  advauncing  high  nbouve  his  head, 
With  shurpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smot." 

tffiutri  P.  V.,  I.  xi.  38. 

2.  Designed ;    done   or   said    intentionally  or  of 
design. 

3.  Engaged,  betrothed  ;  as,  an  intended  wife. 

C.  An  suhst. :  A  person  engaged  to  be  married  to 
another ;  an  affianced  lover. 

"  He  had  called  there  to  see  his  late  intended."— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

*In-t6nd  -ed-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  intended;  -ly.}  Of 
sot  purpose  or  design  ;  intentionally,  designedly. 

"He made  them  more  intendedly  a  meet  help  to  remove 
the  evil  of  being  alone." — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

In-tSnd  er,  ».  [Eng.  intend;  -er.']  One  who  iu- 
trn.ls  or  designs. 

"  I  will  rather  bless  them,  as  Instruments,  than  con* 
demn  them,  as  not  intenders." — 'Feltham:  Kesolt'es,  pt.  i., 
res.  32. 

•In-ten  -der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
tender  (q.  v.).J  To  make  tender. 

"Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight, 
And  n~ep  reception  in  th'  intfndered  heart." 

Yuuny:  Xiuflt  Thought*,  ix.  781. 

*In-tend'-I-ment,  «.  [Low  Lat.  intendimentum, 
from  Lat.  intendo.  J  [INTEND.] 

1.  Attention,  patient  hearing,  consideration. 
"Till  well  ye  wot,  by  grave  intendiment, 

What  woman,  aud  wherefore  doth  me  upbraid." 

Npentert  F.  0.,  I.  *ii-  31. 

2.  Knowledge,  skill,  experience. 

"  For  she  of  hearbes  had  great  intfndiment." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  32. 

"Ill-tend    mSnt,  s.    [Fr.  entendement,  from  en- 
ti'tiil r>'  —  to  understand.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Intention,  design,  purpose. 

"  |  Wei  fear  the  main  tntendment  of  the  Soot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbor  to  us." 

Shakes],.:  Henry  VI.,  i.  2. 

2.  Supervision,  oversight. 

"Well  he  merited 
The  iutendmentft  o'er  the  gallics  at  Leghorn." 

Ford;  Fuiicica  I'liatl.-  and  .\nhle,  i.  1. 

II.  Ldir  :  The  true  intent  or  meaning  of  a  person, 
law,  or  legal  document. 

"According  to  the  true  tntendment  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, "—.lituius,  let.  69. 

*In-ten  -e  brat  ed,  a.    [Lat.  in-=in,  and  tene- 
ftrce=darkness.]    Darkened,  obscured. 
"A  pretty  conjecture  intenebrated  by  antiquity." — Wot- 

toil:  l\rinil/nx.  p.  251. 

*In-ten -er  ate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  in-  (intons.) ;  tener= 
tender,  aud  -ate.]  To  make  tender  or  soft ;  to  soften. 

"Fear  intrnei-fttr*  the  heart,  making  it  fit  for  all  gra- 
cious impression." — BIJ.  llatl:  Kemedy  of  Prophanenests, 
bk.  ii.,  S  13. 

*ln  ten -er-atc,  adj.  [INTEXERATE,  r.]  Made 
U'n'liT  or  soft ;  softened,  soft. 

*In-t5n-er-a  -tion,  s.  [INTEXERATE,  r.]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  tender  or  soft ;  softening. 

"The  noblest  use  of  nourishment  is  for  the  prolon- 
gation of  life,  restoration  of  some  degree  of  youth,  and 
tuft-iteration  of  the  parts." — Bacon:  A'ctf.  Hist.,  §  65. 


•In-tSn  -I  ble,  n.  [  Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  tenible 
(q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  holding,  containing,  or  re- 
taining. 

"Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenlblt.  sieve 
1  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love." 

xhakrs,,.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

tin-ten  -sate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  intens(e) :  -<ite.]  To 
make  intense  or  more  intense ;  to  intensify.  (Emer- 
son :  English  Traite,  ch.  iv.) 

fln-tSn-sa  -tion,  «.  [English  intejw(e);  -atin.i.] 
An  ascending  climax.  (Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iii.  221.) 

tln-tSns -a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  intensat(e);  -in:] 
Making  intense  or  more  intense;  intensifying,  add- 
ing intensity. 

"An  intensative  attributive." — London  Athenmim. 

In  tense  ,  a.    [Lat.  inti-nsus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo 
= to  stretch  out.]    [INTEND.] 
;  & 

2.  Extreme  in  degree;  as — 


a.  [Lat.  inten, 
out.]"  [INTEND. 
to  the  nighest ; 


1.  Raised  to  the  liighest ;  strained,  forced;  anx- 
iously attentive,  strict,  severe;  as,  intense  study. 


(1)  Violent,  vehement,  exceedingly   strong;   as, 
intense  love,  intense  affection. 

(2)  Exceedingly  hot,  ardent. 


cold. 


4  Then,  woe  to  mortals!  Titan  then  exerts 
His  heat  Intense."  Phil  t  ft:  Cider,  i. 

3)  Exceedingly  cold,  biting,  sharp ;  as,  intense 
Id,  an  intense  frost. 
(4)  Exceedingly  sharp,  severe,  or  acute;  as,  in- 
tense pain. 
(5J  Vehement ;  very  strong  or  passionate. 

"Fraught. with  a  potion  so  intense." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  II.  ii.  69. 

(6)  Strict,  severe,  harsh. 

"The  regal  power  more  or  less  intense  or  remiss;  that 
is,  greater  or  less." — Milton:  Def.  of  People  of  England, 

(7)  Exceedingly   deep    in   color;    as,  an    intense 
blue. 

In-tSnae  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  intense;  -ly.'} 

1.  In  an  intense  manner  or  degree ;  to  an  extreme 

or  very  great  degree ;  vehemently,  exceedingly. 
"The  more  ardently  and  Intensely  a  man  loves  God." — 

Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

*2.  Attentively,  earnestly. 

In  tense  ness,  s.  [English  intense;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intense ;  intensity,  vehe- 
mence. 

"  With  intenseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  ttre." 

Wordsworth:  Kitten. 

In-tSns-I-fl-ca'-tiOn.s.  [Eng.  intensify;  c  con- 
nective_,  and  suff .  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  in- 
tensifying or  making  more  intense. 

In-t8ns -I-f  i-5r.  s.  [Eng.  intensify:  -cr.]  One 
who  or  that  which  intensifies ;  specifically  in  pho- 
tography, a  substance  used  to  intensify  opacity  of 
the  deposit.  [INTENSIFY,  A.  2.] 

In-tSns -I-f  y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  intense;  i  connec- 
tive ;  -fy.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  intense,  or  more  intense. 

"And  felt  how  piercing  is  the  sting  of  pride. 
By  want  embittered  and  intensified." 

Longfellow:  Student's  Tale. 

2.  Photog.:  A  term  applied  to  various  modes  of 
giving  strength  or  increased  opacity  to  the  deposit 
forming  the  photographic  picture  on  an  exposed 
and  developed  plate.    This  may  be  effected  by  de- 
positing metallic    silver,  from  a  solutio_u    of   the 
nitrate  of  that  metal,  by  means  of  some  iron  salts, 
or   pyrogallic    acid,    and   also   by   increasing  the 
density  of  the  deposit  already  formed.    One  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  first  bleach  it  with  bi-chlorido  of 
mercury,  and,  after  well   washing,  to    treat  with 
dilute  ammonia. 

B.  fntrans.:  To  become  intense,  or  more  intense ; 
to  act  with  greater  force  or  energy. 

In-ten  -Sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  intensio,  from 
intensus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo;  Sp.  intension;  Ital. 
intensiont-.} 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  straining  or  stretching;  the  state 
of  being  strained  or  stretched. 

2.  The  act  of  intensifying  or  rendering  more  in- 
tense; intensification. 

"Sounds  will  be  carried  further  with  the  wind  than 
against  the  wind:  and  likewise  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
i'iitrji*/<m  or  remission  of  the  wind." — Bacon:  -Y<if.  lli*t. 

II.  Logic  &  Metaph. :  Those  attributes  which  go 
to  make  up  a  complex  general  notion,  and  which 
cannot  bo  taken  away  from  it  without  destroying 
it.  More  usually  termed  COMPKEHENSION  (q.  v.). 
[EXTENSION.] 

"The  greater  the  extension,  the  less  the  intension;  the 
more  objects  a  conception  embraces,  the  more  slender 
the  knowledge  which  it  conveys  of  any  of  those  objects; 
and  rice  versa." — Thomson:  Laics  of  Thought,  g.  62. 


In-tSns  -I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  iiifriu(r);  -ity.] 

I.  Ord,  Lany.:   The  quality  or  state  of   being 
intense;    iuteusenostj,   veuemeuce,  violence,  force- 
depth,  severity. 

"She  could  prove  to  him  the  intensity  and  disinter- 
estedness of  her  affection."— Macaulay:  llist,  Enj.,  ch.  I. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Magnet. :  [MAGNETOMETER.] 

2.  Elect.:  In  a  similar  son.-i'  to  :i.    Thus  the  in- 
tensity of  a  current   is  tln>  quantity  of  electricity 
which,  in  any  unit  of  tiun-.  flows  through  a  section 
of  the  current.     That  of  an  electric  light  is  Ihr 
amount  of  light  it  gives  forth  compared  with  that 
of  an  ordinary-sized  candle,  of  a  lamp  of  any  given 
kind,  or  of  the  sun. 

3.  Physics,  <tc.:   The  concentrated  energy  witli 
which  a  force  acts ;  the  potency  of  a  force  as  meas- 
uri'd  hy  its  effects.      I'si-il  of  light,  of  radiant  or 
other  heat,  of  sound,  of  gravity,  &c. 

1[  Intensity  of  pretunire.  Intensity  of  stress:  The» 
force  per  unit  of  area.  It  la  of  the  dimensions 

~.  If  M  stands  for  mass,  L  for  length,  and  T 
for  time,  then  intensity  of  pressure  or  of  stress= 
-H;.  (Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System  of  1'nit*  i  l^.V).  p.  6.> 
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In-t8ns  -Ive,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  inten»(e) ,'  -ire.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Admitting  of  intension;  that  may  or  can  be 
intensified  or  increased  in  degree. 

"  The  intensive  distance  between  the  perfection  of  uo. 
angel  and  of  a  man  is  but  finite." — Hale.  (Toad.) 

2.  Serving  to  intensify,  or  to  add  force  or  empha- 
sis. 

3.  Intense,  deep,  strong. 

"An  effectual  grief  for  sin  should  be  serious,  deep, 
hearty,  intensive?'— Up.  Hall:  Balm  of  Oilead. 

4.  Intent,  assiduous,  very  careful. 

"Tired  with  that  assiduous  attendance  and-  intensive 
circumspection  which  a  long  fortune  did  require." — 
B'offon. 

B.  Assubst. :  Something  serving  to  give  force  or 
emphasis ;  specif.,  an  intensive  particle,  word,  or 
phrase. 

tln-t8ns'-lve-ljf,  arfo.    [Eng.  intensive;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  an.intensivo  manner;  by  increase  of  degree. 

2.  So  as  to  give  force  or  emphasis. 

3.  Intently,  assiduously,  earnestly. 

"  Let  us  wait  reverently  and  intensively  upon  thi» 
Bethesda  of  God." — Haiti  Contempt.;  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

4.  By  intension. 

*In-tSn8'-Ive*n888,  s.  [Eng.  intensive;  -iiexs,") 
The  quality  or  stair  of  being  intensive;  intensity. 

"Where  nothing  might  or  could  interrupt  or  divert  th» 
tntensiveness  of  his  sorrow  and  fear." — Hale:  Contentp.i 
Chrint  Crucified. 

In  tJSnt',  a.  [Lat.  intenrtts.  pa.  par.  of  intendo.) 
Having  the  mind  bent  or  strained  on  an  object  i 
eager  in  pursuit  of  or  attention  to  an  object;  anx- 
iously diligent ;  sedulously  applied.  (It  is  now  fol- 
lowed only  by  on,  but  to  was  also  formerly  used.) 
"The  village  of  Plymouth 

Woke  from  its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold^ 
labors."  Longfellow:  Miles  StandtsH,  v. 

In-tSnt',  *en-tente,  s.  [Fr.  entente,  from  en- 
tendre=tft  understand,  to  conceive ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 
cento.] 

1.  The  act  of  stretching,  straining,  or  bending  the 
mind  or  thoughts  toward  an  object ;  a  design,  a 
purpose,  an  intention. 

2.  Meaning,  drift. 

IT  (1)  To  the  intent  that :  In  order  that, 
(2)  To  all  intents.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  t 
Practically,  really,  in  reality. 

"A  people,  who  are  in  general  excluded  from  any  share- 
of  the  legislature,  are,  to  nil  intent*  and  purposes,  as  much 
slaves,  when  twenty,  independent  of  them,  govern,  as. 
when  bat  one  domiueere."— Htirke:  A  Vindication  <>f  Na- 
tional Society, 

In-tSn'-tlon,  *in  ten  cy-one,  *.  [Fr.  intention^ 
from  Lat.  intent ionem^  nrous.  of  t»t^enr/o=an  en- 
deavor, an  effort,  from  intentns,  pa.  par.  of  intendo; 
Sp.  intencion;  Ital.  intfnzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  strained,  increased,  or  inten- 
sified :  intension. 

2.  The  act  of  stretching   or    bending   the  mina 
toward  an  object  ;  rl'i-.-nr-s  of  application;  sedu- 
lous attention  or  application  ;  earnr>tn> 

"My  soul 
Is  bent  with  more  intention  on  their  follies." 

iff ?i  Ji,riK«n:  I'ynthia's  Revels,  i.  1. 

3.  A  determination  to    act    in    some   particular 
mode  or  manner;  a  purpose,  a  design,  a  project,  an 
intent. 

"He  announced  his  intention  to  protect  them  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion."— J/iiniufuy:  lli*<.  Bna, 
ch.  vii. 


6611,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     c,ell,     cfcorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.      -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  £. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     deL. 


intentional 
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intercede 


4.  That  which  is  intruded ;  an  aim.  an  end,  an 
object. 

r».  The  purpose  for  which  anything  i>  intended; 

object, 

"The  bones  (in  the  human  frame)  are  reckoned  to  he 
'J84;  the  distinct  scope*  or  iiitfnti'um  in  each  of  these  are 
above  40,  in  all  about  100,000."-  Wtlkint:  Xat.  Bel.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vi. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  iMijic:  Any  mental  apprehension  of  an  object. 

2.  Roman  Theology : 

(1)  Interior  assent  to  an  external  act  on  the  part 
of  the  minister ;  held  by  some  theologians  to  bo 
e-^. •niial  iii  the  validity  of  such  an  act,  when  of  a 
sacramental    character.    One   of    the    arguments 
against  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders,  urged  by 
some  Roman  writers,  is  the  absence  of  intention 
in  the  Elizabethan   bishops  and  their  consecrators 
to  don-hat  the  Roman  Church  does  when  she  con- 
secrates bishops  or  ordains  priests. 

(1!)  The  special  purpose  to  say  mass,  to  recite 
vocal  prayers,  or  perform  any  act  of  devotion  with 
a  particular  object  in  view,  as  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  some  person  or  the  impetratiou  of  some 
grace  for  one's  self. 

II  (1)  First  intention : 

Logic:  A  conception  of  a  thing  formed  by  the 
first  or  direct  application  of  the  mind  to  the  indi- 
vidual object:  an  idea;  an  image. 

(2)  Second  intention : 

Logic:  A  conception  generalized  from  the  first 
intuition  or  apprehension  already  formed  by  the 
mind ;  an  abstract  notion. 

"Ihto first  intfntlun  of  every  word  i»  its  real  meaning; 
the  srcoii'l  intention,  its  logical  vtilue,  according  to  the 
function  of  thought  to  which  it  belongs." — Thuntson:  Laws 
oJThouuht,  Introd.,  p.  24. 

(3)  To  heal  by  the  first  intention  : 

Surg. :  To  cicatnze  without  suppuration,  as  a 
wound. 

(4)  To  heal  by  the  second  intention  : 

Surgery:  To  unite  after  suppuration;  said  of  a 
•wound. 

In-tSn  tlpn-al,  a.  [Eng.  intention:  -aJ.]  Done 
•with  intention,  design,  or  purpose;  designed,  in- 
tended, not  accidental. 

"Both  armies  in  the  field,  however,  refuse  to  fight  for 
their  hated  masters,  and  sustain  intentional  defeats." — 
Lewi*:  Cred.  Early  Human  Hist.  (1855.1,  ii.  209. 

•In-ten-tion-al'-I-ty",  «.    [English  intentional; 
-iti/.\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  intentional. 
In  tSn  -lion-al-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  intentional ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  intentional  manner;  with  intention  or 
design;  of  set  purpose;  designedly. 

-.  In  will,  if  not  in  deed. 

'  •  Innocent,  at  least 
Intentionally  guiltless,  I  began." 

Glover:  Athenaid  xii. 

In-tSn'-tiOned,  a.  [Eng.  intention;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing intentions  or  designs ;  used  in  composition,  as 
well-infe7iftorted= having  good  or  honest  intentions. 

•In  tSn  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  intent ivu»,  from  intentus. 
pa.  par.  of  intendo;  Ital.  intrntivo.]  Having  the 
mind  closely  applied ;  attentive;  intent. 

"I  hnue  found  you.  faithful),  obedient,  and  to  all  my 
requestes  and  desires  diligent  ami  iitlmlfue." — Hall:  Ed* 
wont  jr.  (an.  23.) 

•In  t8n  -tlve-lf,  adv.  [English  intentive;  -ly.] 
dourly,  attentively,  carefully. 

•In  ten -tlve  nSss,  s.  [Eng.  intentive;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  iutentive;  close  atten- 
tion or  application  of  mind. 

tit-tta.V-lf.adv.  [Eng.  intent, :  •ly.]  In  an  intent 
manner;  with  close  application  of  mind;  closely, 
narrowly,  attentively,  zealously. 

"Intrntly  prosecuting  one  entire  scheme;  and  directing 
tin  (  onstituent  purts  of  it  to  the  general  purpose  of  his 
providence."— Hurd:  On  the  rrttpnecle*,  ser.  3. 

In-t,8nt  ngss,  ».  [English  intent:  -nets.']  The 
*luahty  or  state  of  being  intent;  close  application 
of  mind;  zeal;  attention. 

'•  A  course,  either  of  extreme  solicitude,  or  tuteutnes* 
upon  business." — Svtttlt:  .Sermon*,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

In-t8r ,  *en  ter  ren,  *ln-terre,  r.  t.  [French 
'•*•.  from  Low  Lat.  iitierru,  from  Lat.  in-=in, 
and  it-rrn  =  the  earth.  ] 

•1.  To  deposit  in  ami  cover  with  earth  ;  to  bury. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  inter  them  as  you  furrow  pease." — 
Murtim.'r:  lln»l'<tiulrv. 

2.  To  bury  with  funeral  rites  ;  to  inhume. 

*'  He  was  interred  In  the  parish  church  there." — Miutun: 
Fresnuyi  Art  o/ Painting /  Life. 

3.  To  bury ;  to  place  out  of  sight. 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones." 

SAoA<-«|...  JulliaCmar,  iii.  2. 

In-tSr-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  ]>rep«isition,  signi- 
fying between,  among,  or  amongst,  anil  largely 
nscd  as  a  prefix  in  Knglish  in  words  whicli  are  for 
the  most  part  purely  Latin,  some,  however,  as  inter- 
v,  eave,  being  hybrid. 


In  tgr  i  *  jes  -s8r  f,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Em:. 

fjrr''**',,'!/  I  ,j.  v.  ).  ] 

Anttt.:  Situated  between  the  accessory*  process 
of  one  vertebra  and  the  mamillary  process  of  the 
next.  Usei!  of  intoraccessory  muscles,  called  the 
intcracessorii. 

tin  -t?r-act,  «.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng.  act  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :    The   interval    between    two   acts   of  a 
drama:  a  short  piece  between  others ;  an  interlude. 

2.  fig. :  Any  intermediate  employment  or  time. 

In'-tSr-act,  v.  t.  [INTERACT,  «.]  To  act  recip- 
rocally one  on  Mother. 

In  t5r-ac  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  action 
(q.v.).] 

1.  An  intermediate  action. 

2.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  action. 

In-t6r-ad  -dl-tlve,a.  &  e.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
additive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Added  or  inserted  parenthetically  or 
between  others,  as  a  clause  in  a  sentence. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  added  or  inserted  paren- 
thetically. 

In-t3r  a  fcen-cy1, «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
agency  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an 
interagent ;  the  acts  of  one  acting  as  an  interagent ; 
intermediate  agency. 

In-tSr-a  -&ent,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  agent 
(q.  v.).J  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediate  agent 
between  others ;  a  medium. 

*ln-ter-all,  «.    [EN-TRAIL,  «.] 

In-t8r-al  -vfi-6-lar,  a.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  alve- 
olar (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Between  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs.  L'sed 
of  the  interalveolarlymphatics  which, united  below, 
pass  upward  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  alveoli. 

In-ter-am-bu-la  -era,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  infer-,  and 
Eng.,  <tc.,  ambulacra  (q.T.)-I 

ZoOl.:  The  imperforate  plates  which  occupy  the 
intervals  of  the  perforated  ones  (ambulacra)  in  the 
shells  of  Echiuoderms.  (Owen.) 

In-tSr-am-bu-la -oral,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eug.  anibulacral.] 

ZoOl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  intorambulacra 
(q.v.). 

•In-tSr-am -nl-an,  a.  [Lat.  fnfcr-=betweon, 
among;  amnt#=a  river,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -u/i.J 
Situated  between  rivers ;  inclosed  uy  rivers. 

*In-t6r-an  -I-mate,  v.  t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
animate  (q.v,).]    To  animate  or  inspire  mutually. 
"  When  love  with  one  another  so 
lut'-rniii>t«it<\*  two  souls." 

Dunne:  The  Ecstasy. 

*In-t§r-ar-b8r-a  -tlon, «.  [Lat.  »nf<?r-=between, 
among,  and  ar6or=a  tree.]  The  intermixture  of 
the  branches  of  trees  standing  in  opposite  ranks. 
(Browne :  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  iv.) 

In-tSr-ar-tlC'-U-lar,  o.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
articular  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  between  joints,  as  iuterarticular 
fibrocartilages  and  ligaments. 

•In-tSr-au  -He,  a.  [Latin  inter-=  between, 
among;  aul(a)  =  a  hall,  a  palace,  aud  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic.]  Existing  or  carried  on  between  royal 
courts ;  as,  interaulic  politics.  (Motley.) 

In-tSr-aU-rlC-U-lar,  a.  [Pref. inter-,  and  Eng. 
auricular  (q,  v,).] 

Anat.  (o/a/urfm):  Situated  between  the  auricles 
of  the  heart. 

In-tSr-ix  -al,  a.    [Prof,  inter-;  Eng.  ax(it),  and 
snff.  -aJ.] 
Arch. :  Situated  in  an  interaxis. 

In-tSr-ax  IV  la-rj",  a.    [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng. 
axillary  (q.  v.).l 
Hot. :  Situated  between  or  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 

In  ter  ax  Is,  «.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng.  axis 
(q.v.).] 

Arch.:  The  space  between  axes. 

•In  Mr-ban  ta  tlon,  «.  [Pref.  inter-;  English 
bast(e)  (q.  v.);  -afion.]  Patchwork. 

"A  metaphor  taken  from  {nterkastnttnn,  patching  or 
piecing,  sewing  or  clapping  close  together."—  Umita:  Ola 
Age,  p.  184. 

In-tgr-blSnd  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  Mend 
(q.  v.).]  To  blend  or  mingle  so  as  to  form  a  union. 

In-tSr-bra   chl  al,  a.    [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng. 
brttchiat  (q.  v.).] 
Anat. :  Between  the  arms. 

"The  reprodactive  organs  [of  the  Ophinroideu]  are 
situated  near  the  bases  of  the  arms,  and  open  by  orifices 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  or  in  the  interbraehial 
areas."—//.  A.  Xichultwi.  ZoUl.  (5th  ed.),  p.  196. 

In-Wr  brinch'-I-al,  «•  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
branchial  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.  <t  ZoOl.:  Between  or  among  the  branchie 
orgLUi. 


In  t?r  brefid  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eug. 
breed  (q.  v.i.| 

A.  Traiwitin •: 

1.  a,-,,.:     To     brwil    between     two    individuals, 
related  to  each  other  in  a  greater  or  j 

2.  .S'pcr. ;  To  cross-breed;    to   bn.-ud    by  crossing 
different    strains   or    sub-varieties,    varieties,    or 
species  of  animals  or  flowers. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  breed  together.    (Used  of  animals.) 

2.  To  adopt  means  to  effect  this  result.    (Used  of 
cattle-breeders,  &c.) 

In-tSr-breed'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  «.    [INTEBBKEED.] 

A.  Aapr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A»  subst.:    The  act  of  breeding  between  two 
individuals ;  cross-breeding. 

TI  Close  interbreeding  continued  during  several 
generations  between  the  nearest  relations,  and 
remaining  under  the  same  conditions  of  life  almost 
always  tends  to  decreased  size,  weakness,  or  ste- 
rility. (Darwin :  Origin  of  Speciet,  6tb  ed.,  p.  2M.) 
*In-t8r-brIng',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  aud  Eng.  bring 
(q.  v.).J  To  bring  between  or  among. 

"  May  you  interbriny 
Daily  new  joys,  and  never  King." 

Ik, nne:  Eclofi"',  Dec.  28,  1613. 

in-tSr-ca-iar,  In-tgr-ca-la-r? ,  adj.    [Latin 

intercaltiris,  intercalariu»,lrota  in<ercato=to  inter- 
calate ;  Fr.  interca/aire.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Inserted  between  or  among 
others. 

"This  intercalary  line  .  .  .  seems  to  be  intended  as 
a  chorus  or  burden  to  the  song." — Beattie:  I'irail;  Past. 
viii.  (Note.) 

II.  Chron.:  Inserted  between  or  among  others. 
Used  of  months,  or  shorter  periods  of  time,  inserted 
into  the  calendar  to  make  the  astronomical  and 
civil  yeans  more  nearly  coincide.  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  intercalated  two  months  into  the  Roman 
year,  which  had  hitherto  consisted  of  t«-n  nioiith~ 
only.  Numa  intercalated  a  month  every  second 
year,  and  as  the  time  for  doing  so  was  unfixed,  the 
Pontifices  placed  it  at  such  times  as  might  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  government  or  of  their  own 
friends. 

in  tur  ca  late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  intercalate,  pa.  par. 
of  inf«rcalo=to  proclaim  that  something  has  been 
inserted:  in<er=between,  and  calo=to  proclaim; 
Fr.  intercaler;  Sp.  intercfilar;  Ital.  mferca/are.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  insert  between  or  among 
others. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chron,:  To  insert  a  day,  a  month,  &c..  in  a  cal- 
endar. 

"  It  was  the  custom  with  Greeks  to  add,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  to  intercalate  a  month  every  other  year." — Priett- 
ley.-  On  History,  lect.  xiv. 

2.  Geol.:  To  insert,  introduce,  or  intrude  a  stratum 
between  other  strata. 

•In-tSr  -cal-&t-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  intercalate) ;  -ive.} 
Tending  to  intercalate;  that  intercalates. 

In  t8r  ca-la -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  intercalatio,  from 
intercalate,  pa.  par.  of  intercaln;  Fr.  intercala- 
tion; Sp.  intercalacion ;  Ital.  inferculazione.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  intercalating  or  inserting  between 
others. 

•J.  The  thing  so  intercalated. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chron. :  The  insertion  of  a  day,  a  month,  &c., 
in  a  calendar. 

'1.  (reol.:  The  insertion,  introduction  or  intrusion 
of  a  stratum  between  or  among  other  strata. 

In-t8r-car-6t  -Ic,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  intercuroticus 
=of  or  belonging  to  the  carotid  artery.] 

A/Kit.:  Situated  on  the  inner  side  of  theantfleof 
division  in  the  common  carotid  artery.  Used  of  the 
intorcarotic  ganglion  or  glandule. 

In  tSr-gSde  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  intercfder,  f rom  Lat. 
inti-ri-i-iln  =  t<>  co  between:  inrcr-=hetween,  uudcci/o 
=  togo;  Sp.  interceder;  Ital.  infarcedere.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  pas?  or  occur  intermediately ;  to  intervene ; 
to  come  between. 

"Hesuuposeth  that  a  vast   period   interredeit  between 
that  origination  and   the  age  wherein  he  lived."—  Half. 
<  Mankind.     (Toad.) 

-'.  To  go,  come,  or  act  between  as  a  peacemaker, 
\\ilii  a  view  to  reconcile  partie-  at  variance;  to 
plead  in  favor  of  another;  to  mediate:  t<<  make 
intercession.  (It  is  followed  by  fur  before  the  per- 
son on  whoso  behalf  intero  'le,  and  by 
n-ith  before  the  |iersi in  to  whom  it  i>  mini'-.  > 

"  I  heare  not  one  man  open   his  mouth  to  itirVr,  •  • 
the  offender."— Bishop   Hall:  Contempt.:  ll<nn>in  II 
etc. 


fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    nSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pdt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian.      »,     oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*B.  Trn us.:  To  go,  come,  or  pass  between. 

"  Those  superftces  reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of  light, 
which  have  the  greatext  refracting  power,  and  which 
/,<!'  /'.•../>  pLM'iliunn  that  differ  most  in  their  refracting 
densities." — .\ftrt<ni. 

•j  To  mediate-  iirul  intercede  are  both  conciliatory 
acts;  the  inti  r<v«tfor  and  mediator  are  equals  or 
even  inferiors ;  to  interpose  is  an  act  of  authority, 
and  belongs  most  commonly  to  a  superior:  one  in- 
tereeilesor  interposes  for  the  removal  of  evil;  one 
,,:.  i/inlex  for  the  attainment  of  good.  To  intercede 
and  inti'ri><t/te  are  employed  on  the  highest  and 
lowest  occasions ;  to  mediate  is  never  employed  but 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  (Crabb:  Eng. 

Si/iiiin.t 

In  ter-ce  -dent,  a.  [Lat.  intercedent,  pr.  par.  of 
intrrcedo—to  go  between.]  Coming  or  passing  be- 
tween ;  interceding,  mediating. 

In-t5r-c8  -dent-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  intercedent;  -ly.~\ 
By  way  of  intercession;  as  an  intercoder  or  inter- 
cessor. 

In-tSr  96  -dSr,  s.  [Eng.  interced(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  intercedes ;  a  mediator,  an  intercessor. 

In-tSr-eSr-lU-l&r,  a.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  English 
cellular  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.,  Bot.,  etc.:  Situated  between  cellules  or 
cells ;  as,  intercellular  space. 

intercellular  -  canals,  intercellular  -  pas  - 
sages, ».  /it. 

Bot.:  Spaces  left  between  contiguous  cells  in 
some  species  of  plants.  De  Candollo  thought  they 
were  designed  for  the  passage  of  sap,  but  in  Nymph- 
seaceffi  they  are  filled  with  air. 

intercellular-spaces,  s.  pi. 

fittt.:  Open  spaces,  or  air-cavities,  between  the 
cells  of  certain  species. 

intercellular-substance,  a. 

Bot.:  A  substance  alleged  to  cement  together  the 
many  minute  cells  in  the  parenchyma  of  a  plant. 
In  the  higher  plants  it  constitutes  only  a  thin 
layer,  while  in  Nostoc  and  some  other  forms  of 
algre  it  constitutes  a  jelly.  The  intercellular  sub- 
-taiicois  only  contiguous  in  cell-walls  which  have 
Undergone  a  certain  chemical  change. 

In-tSr-c6pt  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  intercepter;  Sp.  inter- 
rr/j/irr;  Ital.  interceptare.']  [INTERCEPT,  a. J 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  To  stop,  take,  or  seize  by  the  way  or  on  the 
passage. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  the  passage  of;   to 

Stop. 

3.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  communication  with, 
or  progress  toward;  to  shutout. 

"Swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly, 
New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky." 

Dryiten:  Flower  and  Leaf,  220. 

*4.  To  take  away,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  stop. 
"  God  will  shortly  intercept  your  brethe." — Joye:  Expos, 
of  Daniel  x. 

5.  To  stop,  to  delay,  to  interrupt. 

II.  Math.:  To  include  between.  When  a  curve 
cuts  a  straight  lino  in  two  points,  the  part  of  the 
straight,  lino  lying  between  the  two  points  is  said 
to  U'  intercepted  between  the  two  points.  And,  in 
general,  that  part  of  a  line  lying  between  any  two 
points  is  said  to  be  intercepted  between  them. 

In  ter  9§pt,  *in  ter-cepte,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  inter- 
eeiilus,  pa.  par.  of  intercipio:  iii<er-=between,  and 
capio=to  take,  to  catch.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Intercepted,  included,  compre- 
hended . 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  intercepted ;  specif., 
in  geometry  that  portion  of  a  line  which  lies  between 
tin-  t\vo  points  at  which  it  is  intersected  by  other 
two  lines,  by  a  curve,  by  two  pianos,  or  by  a  sur- 
face. 

In-tSr-9?pt  -8r,  ?.  [Eng.  intercept;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  intercepts;  one  who  stops  an- 
other. 

*In-ter-96p  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  interceptio,  from  in- 
ti  f  i  ptus,  pa.  par.  of  intercipio.  [INTERCEPT,  i\] 
The  act  of  intercepting  or  stopping  in  the  course  ; 
stoppage,  hindrance,  obstruction. 

•In-ter-cSp  -live,  a.  [Eng.  intercept ; -ive.']  Serv- 
ing or  tfiiilini;  to  intercept  or  stop. 

In-t8r-9<is  -si&n  (sion  as  shftn),  *.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  interc<  .sx/o  —  a  going  between,  from  intercessus, 
pa.  par.  of  intfi-redo=to  go  between  ;  Sp.  interces- 
iun;  Ital.  mterceisione.']  The  act  of  interceding; 
mediation;  interposition  between  parties  at  vari- 
ance.with  a  view  to  reconciliation;  prayer  to  one 
party  in  favor  of  another:  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
against  another. 

"The  hymn  of  intercession  rose." 

Hxitti  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  31. 


In-t8r-c6s  -siftn-al  (sion  as  sh6n),  a.  [Eng. 
i ntercession ;  -ai.]  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  of 
the  nature  of  intercession  or  entreaty. 

*in  ter  9<Js  si&n  ate  (sionasshon),  r.t.  [Eng. 
intercession ;  -ate.]  To  make  intercession  to;  to 
entreat. 

In-t8r-9Ss'-s5r,  'in-ter-ces-sour,  «.  [Fr.  in- 
tercesseur,  from  Lat.  intercessorem,  ace.  of  interces- 
sor, from  intercesius,  pa.  par.  of  mtercedo=to  go 
between.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  intercedes  or  goes  be- 
tween ;   one  who  makes  intercession  for  others ;   a 
mediator;  one  who  interposes  between  parties  at 
variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them. 

II.  Ecclesiology :  \  bishop  pro  tempore,  admin- 
istering a  diocoso  during  a  vacancy. 

'In-tSr^Ss-sbr'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  intercessor;  -iaJ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  intercession  or  an  intercessor; 
intercessory. 

In-t8r-98s'-s8r-f,  a.  [English  intercessor;  -».] 
Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  intercession ;  inter- 
ceding. 

"  The  lord's  Prayer  has  an  Intercessory  petition  for 
our  enemies." — Earberry  (1720). 

In  tSr-chan  ge,  *en-tre-chaunge,  *en-ter- 
change, 'Inter  chaunge,  i>.  t.&i.  [Fr.  entre- 
i -himiier,  tromentre  (Lat.  inter) =betwecu,  among, 
and  changer— to  change.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exchange ;  to  give  and  take  mutually. 

2.  To  change  mutually ;  to  put  each  in  the  place 
of  the  other. 

3.  To  cause  to  succeed  alternately ;  as,  to  inter- 
change cares  with  pleasures. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  succeed  alternately ;  to  change 
mutually. 

"  With  some  interchanging,  changes  of  fortune,  they 
begat,  of  ti  just  war,  the  best  child  peace." — Sidney. 

In'-t6r-9hange,  s.    [INTERCHANGE,!'.] 

1.  The  act  of  interchanging  or   mutually   chang- 
ing;   the  act  or  process  of   mutually  giving   and 
receiving ;  exchange. 

2.  Alternate  succession,  change,  alternation. 

"  Sweet  interchiinije 
Of  hill  and  valley."         Milton  i  F.  L.,  ii.  113. 

3.  Trade,  commerce, 

In-t8r-9hange  a-bU'-I-ty5,  *.  [Eng.  interchange- 
able; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inter- 
changeable ;  iutercliangoableness. 

In-t8r-9han  ge-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  interchange; 
•able.] 

1.  Capable  of   being  interchanged ;  admitting  of 
exchange;  as,  Two  letters  may  be  interchangeable. 

2.  Following  each  other  in  alternate  succession. 

"  The  interchangeable  weather  of  spring  and  autumn." 
— Dampier;  Voyages  (an.  1668. ) 

In-tSr-9han  ge-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [English  inter- 
changeable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
interchangeable. 

In-ter-9han  ge-a-blj1,  adv.  [Eng.  interchange- 
ab(le) ;  -(».]  In  an  interchangeable  manner;  alter- 
nately ;  by  reciprocation :  so  as 

to  be  interchangeable. 

"The  portions  of  the  elements 
they  will  have  to  be  interchangeably 
transmntable."—  Boyle;  Works,  1.660. 

IT  Interchangeably  prosed: 
Her.:  Placed  or   lying  across 
each  other,  as  three  fishes,  three 
swords,  three  arrows,    &c.,  the 
head  of  each  appearing  between 
the  tails,  hilts,  or  butt-ends  of  Interchangeably 
the  others.  Posed. 

•In  -  ter  -  plian  ge  -  ment,   *. 

[Eng.  interchange;  -ment.]    The  act  of  interchang- 
ing; exchange,  mutual  transfer. 

"A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love    .    .    : 
Strengthened  by  interchanf/ement  of  your  rings." 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  yiaht,  v. 

*In-t3r-9hap  -tSr,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
chapter  (q.  v.).J  An  interpolated  or  intercalated 
chapter. 

*In  -t8r-9hScked,  a.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  English 
checked  (q.  v.).J  Alternated,  varied. 

1  •  Lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  Mill  of  sorrow, 
Intercheckf<t  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 
To  Death."  Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

*In-t8r  9ld  en9e,  ».  [Lat.  intercidens,  pr.  par. 
of  intercido :  /*</er-=between,  among,  and  ccirfo=to 
fall.]  The  act  or  state  of  falling  or  coming  between  ; 
occurrence,  accident. 

*In-tSr  -9ld-ent,  a.  [Lat.  interciilens,  pr.  par. 
of  intercido.]  Falling  or  coming  between. 


*In-tSr  9lp  I  ent,  a.&s.  [  Lnt.  intercipiens,  pr. 
par.  of  intercipio=to  intercept  (q.  v.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Stopping  or  seizing  by  the  way,  or  in 
the  course;  intorcppting. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  or  that  which  intercept* 
or  stops  the  course  or  passage. 

*In-t6r  9!    ? lOH,  «.     |  I. at.  !,iti  r<-isi<,,   from    inter- 
cisus,  pa.  par.  of  inlercid<>=lo  cut  apart:  im- 
between,  among,  and  ctedo—to  cut.]    A  cutting  off ; 
an  interruption. 

*In-tSr  Cla  Vic  -W-llr,  (lei/.  [Prof,  infer-,  and 
Eug.  clavicular.  ] 

Anat.:  Between  the  clavicles,  or  collar  bones. 
There  are  an  intorclavicular  notch  and  ligament. 

*In-t6r-cl&S.e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  rlvw  , 
T.  (q.  v.)]  To  shut  ii,,  to  inclose. 

•In-tSr-Clfiud  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eug.  cloud 
(q.  v.).]  To  shut  within  clouds;  to  cloud. 

*In-t8r-clude  ,  f.  t.  [Lat.  intercludo,  from  inter 
=between,  among,  and  c(ou<to=to  shut.]  To  shut 
out  from  a  place  or  course  by  something  interven- 
ing; to  intercept,  to  interrupt,  to  cut  off* 

*In-tSr-clu  -§ion,  *.  [Lat.  interclusio,  from  in- 
terclusus,  pa.  par.  of  intercludo.]  [  INTERCLUDE.! 
A  shutting  off  or  out ;  interception,  obstruction. 

In  t8r-c8l-le"-gl-ate,  a.  [Pref.  j»rer-=between  ; 
cniii  iiinm  ;\  convocation  or  college,  and  suff.  -ate.J 
Existing  or  carried  on  between  different  colleges  or 
universities ;  as,  intercollegiate  games,  &c. 

In-t6r-c8l  -line,  a.  [Lat.  inter-= between ;  collio. 
=  a  hill,  and  Eng.  suff.  -tne.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Between  hills. 

2.  Oeol. :  Lying  between  the  several  volcanic 
cones  or  eminences  produced  by  recent  or  remote 
eruptions. 

In-t8r-CO-16  -nl-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
colonial  (q.  v.).]  Existing  or  exorcised  between 
colonies. 

"The  Congrefrntionali«tn  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land have  just  commemorated  their  jubilee  by  a  series  of 
intercolonial  meetings  at  Sydney." — London  Daily  .Veica. 

In-tSr-cS-lum  -nar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.. 
columnar  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Between  any  two  structures  columnar  in 
form,  as  the  intorcolumuar  fascia. 

In-tSr-CO-lfim-nl-a  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  intercolum- 
nium,  from  i'n<er-=betwoen,  and  columna=n  col- 
umn, a  pillar.] 

Arch.:  The  space  between  two  columns.  When 
columns  are  attached  to  the  wall,  this  space  is  not 
under  such  rig- 
orous laws  as 
when  they  are 
quite  insu- 
lated; for,  in 
the  latter  case, 
real  as  well  as 
apparent  solid- 
ity requires 
them  to  be  near 
each  other,  that 
they  may  better 
sustain  the 
entablatures 
they  carry.  The 
different  inter- 
colurnniations 
are  known  as 
Pycnostyle  (Xo. 
rtyle  (So. 

iastyle  Intercolumniation. 

vi^u.oj,  Arapo- 
style  (No.  4),  and  Enstyle  (q.  v.).  In  the  Doric,, 
however,  the  intercolumniation  is  regulated  by  the 
disposition  of  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze;  for  the 
triglyphs  ought  always  to  be  placed  over  the  center 
of  a  column,  and  the  metope  should  \»'  square.  In 
the  Tuscan  interval,  the  architraves  being  of  wood, 
the  space  may  be  considerably  extended.  Columns 
may  bo  said  to  be  either  engaged  or  (undated; 
when  insulated,  they  are  either  placed  very  near  the 
walls  or  at  some  considerable  distance  from  them. 
With  regard  to  engaged  columns,  or  such  as  are 
near  the  wallsof  a  building,  the  intercolnmniations 
are  not  limited,  but  depend  on  the  widtli  of  the 
arches,  windows,  nichest  or  other  objects,  and  the 
decorations  placed  within  them.  But  columns  that 
are  entirely  detached,  ami  perform  alone  the  office 
of  supporting  the  entablature,  as  in  periM 

E>rches,  and  galleries,  must  be  near  each  other, 
>th  for  the  sake  of  real  and  apparent   solidity. 
(Weale.) 

*In-t8r-c6m -bit,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  com- 
bat (q.  v.).]  A  combat,  an  engagement. 

"  [They!  at  the  point  of  Intrrcambnt  were." 

Daniel:  Ciril  ll'ar,,  i.  62. 

*In-t§r-c6me  ,  r.  i.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  come 
(q.  v.).J    To  come  between;  to  intervene, to  iuter- 
i interfere. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 
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*In  tgr  c8m   mftn,  v.  i.     [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng. 
tn  '  <\.  v.).J 

1,  To  have  to  do  with  or  act  in  common  or  com- 
munity with  uthtT.-;  to  act,  share,  or  participate 
with  or  among  others. 

2.  To  use  a  common  with  others;  to  graze  cattle 
on  a  common  pasture;  to  enjoy  or  pos.-es-  tin-  right 
of  feeding  or  grazing  on  common,    (k'tni.t 

In  -tSr  cSm  m6n,  s.  [INTERCOMMON,  «.]  The 
same  as  INTKBCOMMONAOB  (q.  v.). 

•In-tSr  com  mftn  age  (age  as  Ig),  ».  (Pref. 
int.  r-.  and  Eng.  common".'/*'  iq.  v.).l  A  joint  or 
mutual  right  of  commonage;  the  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  two  or  more  contiguous 
manor,- or  townships  of  pasturing  their  cattle  on 
the  commons  of  each  other.  Called  also  intor- 
coinmon. 

In -t8r-c8m  m&ned,  a.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng.  com- 
mon, ami  suff.  -ed.]  Having  things  in  common; 
acting  in  common;  outlawed  by  a  writ  of  inter- 
commouing  (q.  v.). 

*In  tSr  c8m'  mon-6r,  «.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
commoner  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  communicant. 

*In-tSr-c8m  m&n-Ing, «.  [Pref.  inter-;  English 
•common,  and  guff.  -"<!/.! 

•1.  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"  And  upon  that  great  numbers  were  outlawed;  and  a 
writ  was  issued  out,  that  was  indeed  legal,  but  very  seldom 
used,  called  intercommonlny ;  because  it  made  all  that 
harbored  such  persons,  or  did  not  seize  them  when  they 
hud  it  in  their  power,  to  be  involved  in  the  same  guilt." — 
Jiurnet.  fficu  Time  (an.  1676). 

'2.  The  same  as  INTERCOMMON,  «.,  and  INTEHCOM- 

Mo\  vol.  (q.  V.). 

•In  ter-cfim  mQne  ,  r.  i.  Pref.  intr-,  and  Eng. 
commune  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law:  To  maintain  mutual  intercourse  or 
communication ;  as,  to  intercommune  with  rebels. 

In-t8r-c6m  mun  -Ic-a-ble,  a.  [  Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  eommtmteable  (q.  v.).]  That  may  or  can  be 
mutually  communicated. 

In-te"r-c4m  man'  I-cate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prof,  inter-, 
anil  Eng.  communicate  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Intrant.:   To  maintain  or  hold  mutual  com- 
munication ;  to  communicate  mutually. 

B.  Trans.:  To  communicate  mutually;  to  inter- 
change. 

In-ter-c6m  mun-I-ca  -tion, s.  [Pref.  infer-,  and 
Eng.  comwunicufiofi  (q.  v.).j  Mutual  or  reciprocal 
communication. 

In-ter-C&m-mun  -Ing,  «.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
•communing  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  INTERCOMMUNION 
(Q.V.). 

if  Letters  of  intercommuning : 

Scott  Law:  Orders  from  the  Scotch  Privy  Conn- 
•cil,  forbidding  all  and  sundry  from  holding  any 
kind  of  intercourse  or  communication  with  the  per- 
sona therein  denounced,  on  pain  of  being  regarded 
as  art  and  part  in  their  crimes,  and  liable  accord- 
ingly. 

In-te"r-c6m  mun  -Ion  (Ion  as  yon),  s.  [Prefix 
infer-,  and  Eug.  communion  (q.  v.}.]  Mutual  com- 
munion; intercommunication. 

In-ter-com-mun  -\-tf,  ».  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
community  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  mutual  communication  or  community;  inter- 
communication. 

2.  A  state  living  or  existing  together  in  harmony. 
In-ter  c6m  par  -I-S.6n,  tubst.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  comparison  (q.  v.!.]  Mutual  comparison,  as 
between  tlm  parts  of  one  thing  and  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  another. 

*In-t8r-cftm-j>18x'-I-t? , «.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
complexity.  \  Entanglement.  (De  Quincey:  Span- 
ithNun,$J).) 

In  te"r  c8n  -df-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng.,  <tc., 
condyle,  and  sun.  -ar.  ] 

Anal.:  Het  ween  the  comlyles;  as,  the  infercondy- 
lar  fossa,  or  notch  of  the  femur. 

In-tflT  Con-n8ct',  v.  t.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  English 
/  •./(  tn-rt  (q.  v.).]  To  conjoin  or  unite  closely  or  inti- 
mately. 

In  ter  c6n  n8c -tion.  «.  [Pref .  infer-,  and  Eng. 
foitnection.]  Reciprocal  connection.  (I>e  Quincey  : 
Si/item  of  the  Heavent.) 

In-tir  c8n-tl-n8n  -tal,  a.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
c<intirt>'nt<il  (q.  v.).]  Subsisting  or  carried  on  be- 
tween different  continents;  as,  intercontinental 
traffic. 

In  tgr-c&g  tal,  a.  4  t.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
coital.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Between  the  ribs. 

'  There  are  intercostal  arteries,  veins,  lymphat- 
ics, muscles,  and  nerves. 

B.  At  tubst.:   The  intercostal  muscles.    The  ex- 
ternal ones  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and 
forward  from  one  rib  to  another.    The  internal  in- 


tercostal muscles,  placed  deeper  than  the  former, 
:n>-  attached  to  the  inner  margiusof  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages. 

intercostal-neuralgia,  t. 

Path.:  Pain  along  the  course  of  the  intercostal 
nerves,  those  on  the  left  side  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  are  the  most  frequently  affected  ;  common  in 
anaemic  and  chlorotic  females.  It  often  preo' •"!>•- 
herpet  zoxter  (shingles),  and  sometimes  follows  it 
in  aged  people. 

In-ter  c8s-t6-,  nrrf.  [Latin  infer  =  between ; 
cos/(u)  =  a  rib,  and  o  connective.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

Intercosto-humeral,  a. 

Anal. :  Connecting  the  humerns  and  the  ribs. 

U  There  is  an  intercosto-humeral  nerve. 

In'-ter  ctturse,  *en-ter-course,  t.  [Fr.  entre- 
court,  from  Low  Lat.  i«fercur»u«=coinmerce;  Lat. 
interposition,  from  inter  =  between,  among,  and 
cursut^a  running;  curro—to  run.] 

1.  Connection  or  association  by  reciprocal  actions 
or   dealings    between    two    or    more   persons   or 
countries;  interchange  of  thought  or  feeling;  com- 
merce ;  communication ;  association. 
"There  waa  ever  intercourse 
Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead." 

n'ordstei irth:  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

*2.  An  interview;  conversation. 

3.  Sexual  connection. 

^T  The  intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  only  be- 
tween persons ;  the  communication  and  ron/i>r//»/< 
between  persons  and  things.  The  communication, 
in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  intercourse;  namely, 
that  which  consists  in  the  communication  of  one  s 
thoughts  to  another;  the  connection  consists  of  a 
permanent  intercourse.  As  it  respects  things,  com- 
munication  is  said  of  places  in  the  proper  sense ; 
connection  is  used  for  things  in  the  proper  sense.  A 
communication  is  kept  up  between  two  countries  by 
means  of  regular  or  irregular  conveyances;  a  con- 
nection  subsists  between  two  towns  when  the  in- 
habitants trade  with  each  other,  intermarry,  and 
the  like.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

tln-t8r -cross  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  infer-,  and  Eng. 
croM  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:   To  effect  fertilization    by  means  of 
another  strain,  variety,  or  species.    [INTERCROSS.] 

"The  view  generally  entertained  by  naturalists  is  that 
species  when  interer»8»t:it  have  been  specially  endowed 
with  sterility,  in  order  to  prevent  their  confusion." — Dar- 
ii-in  .  ori'jiu  of  Specie*  (ed.  1869),  p.  299. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  become  impregnated  in  the  man- 
ner described  under  A. 

"If  there  exist  organic  beings  which  never  intercross" 
—Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (.ed.  1869),  p.  119. 

In  -tSr-cross,  ».    [INTERCROSS,  r.] 

Biol. :  A  cross  between  individuals  of  the  same 
variety,  but  what  brooders  call  another  strain.  Its 
effect  is  to  give  great  vigor  and  fertility  to  the 
offspring.  Such  intercrossing  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Darwin  and  others  to  be  incalculably  more  ex- 
tensive in  nature  than  had  been  believed.  Though 
most  plants  are  hermaphrodite,  yet  intercrossing 
with  other  individuals  is  the  rule,  the  agency  of 
insects  being  largely  exerted  to  effect  the  result. 
[CROSS-FERTILIZATION.] 

"Occasional  intercrosses  take  place  with  all  animals 
anil  with  all  plants."— Dartetn:  Oriijin  ../  Specie*  (ed.  1869), 
p.  119. 

*In-t8r-CUr',  f.  i.  [Latin  infercurro=to  run  or 
come  between  :  infer-=between,  among,  and  curro= 
to  run.]  To  come  between ;  to  intervene. 

"Infinite  cross  accidents  may  tnterctir  and  dash  them 
to  pieces."  -Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

•In-tSr-cttrled  ,  a.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  English 
curled.]  With  curls  mutually  intertwined. 

In-ter-cfir  -ren9B,  t.  [Latin  infercurrens,  pr. 
par.  of  infercurro.)  [IXTERCUB.J  A  passing  be- 
tween; an  occurrence;  intervention. 

"The  least  intercurrence  of  fortune." — P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  1,086. 

In-te"r  cur  -rent,  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  infercurren*,  pr. 
par. of  infercurro.J  [INTEBCUB.] 

A.  A»  adjective  : 

I.  '>;••/.  Lang. :  Running  or  coming  between ;  oc- 
curring between ;  intervening. 

II.  Path.:  A  term  used  of  a  malady  generated  or 
arising  during  the  progress  of  another  disease,  and 
running  its  course  at  tno  same  time  as  the  first. 

•B.  Astubtt. :  Anything  which  comes  in  between 
or  intervenes. 

"Like a  play  or  interlude,  with  many  dangerous  inter, 
currents."— P.  Holland:  1'lutarch,  p.  98H. 

*In  tSr-cfit  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  cut,  v.] 
To  intersect.  (Hoicefl :  Parly  of  Beattt,  p.  5.) 

In  ter-CU-ta  nS-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
cutaneous  (q.  v.).]  Existing  between  or  under  the 
skin. 


In-tSr-dash  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  infer-,  anil  Eng.  doth 
(q.  v.).]    To  dash  at  interval.* ;  to  intersperse. 
"A  prologue  intertiash'd  with  many  a  stroke." 

(••.ir;.T:  TnMr  Talk.  MS. 

•In -tSr-dSal,  *ln-ter-deale,  *.  [Prof.  ;,,t--r-, 
and  Eng.  deal  (q.  v.).J  Mutual  dealing;  traffic; 
commerce. 

"The  trading  and  fnlenleale  with  other  natloni  round 
about."—  Spenser:  Ireland. 

*In-tSr-dSal',r.  i.  [INTEBDEAL,  *.]  To  carry  on 
mutual  intiTcour^e ;  to  intrigue. 

"York  and  his  side  could  not,  while  life  remained, 
Though  thus  dispersed,  but  work  and  intenlfiil." 
Danttl:  Clril  11'nr.i,  vii.  88. 

In-tSr  dSn  tel, In  tSr-dSn  -til, «.  [Prrf.  infer-, 

and  EllK.  dvntrl,  dentil  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Mach.:  The  space  between  teeth  or  co«-. 

2.  Arch, :  The  space  between  two  dentil-. 
In-ter  d6  pgnd  -ence,  *In-tSr-d8-p8n  den-c,?, 

«.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Lng.  dependence,  dt'i»  ndent:y 
(q.  v.).j    Mutual  dependence. 

"The  old  and  true  Socratic  thesis  of  the  interdepend^ 
ence  of  virtue  and  knowledge."—  Matthew  Arnold:  Last 
Essays.  (Pref.,  p.  xxxi.) 

In-t5r-d8-p8nd  -ent,  a.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
dependent  (q.  v.).J  Mutually  dependent. 

»In-te>-dS-strnc -tlve-nSBB.  «.  [Pref.  infer-, 
and  Ktik'-  dartl*iicMonMM*J  The  act  or  quality  of 
mutual  dostructiveness. 

In-tSr  diet , *en-tre-dlt-en,  r.t.  [INTERDICT,*.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit  or  debar  by 
an  interdict. 

"The  injunction  by  her  brother  laid    .    .    . 
Thul  <nt<  flirts'l  all  debate." 

H'ord«icor/A.-   White  Doe  of  Sytstone,  tv. 

2.  Erclet,:  To  lay  under  an  interdjct ;  to  visit  with 
the  spiritual  penalties  of  an  interdict  (q.  v.), 

"  Adrian  the  Fourth  .  .  .  interdicted  the  city  of 
Rome  because  the  people  had  in  a  tumult  wounded  a  car- 
dinal."— <  ttirfii'i'in :  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  iv. 

^  lu  general  literature,  the  verb,  in  this  sense, 
lias  given  place  to  the  expression  "  to  lay  under  an 
interdict,  but  both  are  still  used  by  ecclesiastical 
writers. 

In  -t8r-dlct,  *in-ter-dlcte,  s.  [Low  Lat.  infer- 
'lift a nt  :\  kind  of  excommunication;  Lat.  tnfer- 
iii'-tinii  -,i  decree  of  a  judge,  neuter  singular  of 
inferdic/tw,  pa.  par.  of  inferdico=to  pronounce 
judgment  between  two  parties,  to  di-rriM- :  inter-= 
between,  among,  and  dico=to  speak,  to  utter;  Fr. 
interdit.] 

I.  Or<l.   Lang.:  A  prohibition;   a   forbidding;  a 
prohibitory  decree  or  order. 

"These  are  not  fruits  forbidden;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure." 

.Mill;,,:    P.  K.,  ii.  969. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Old  Roman  Civil  Law;  A  decree  of  the  praetor 
pronounced  between  two  litigants  s«mu>tiines  en- 
joining, but  more   frequently  ^prohibiting,  some- 
thing to  be  done.    The  interdiction  of  any  ono  from 
fire  and  water — i.  e.,  from  obtaining  those  necessa- 
ries at  Rome  was  tantamount  to  banishment  from 
the  city. 

2.  Roman  JSccles.  Law  <t  Hitt.:  An  ecclesiastical 
censure  by  which  persons  are  debarred  from  "the 
use   of  certain    sacraments,  from    all    the  divine 
offices,  and  from  Christian  burial."    It  is  a  com- 
mingling and  development  of  the  New  Testament 
excommunication  with  the  interdict  of  the  Koman 
preetor  [1].    It  could  bo  directed  against  promi- 
nent individuals,  kings,  for  instance,  or  against 
localities,  as   small   as   a  parish   or   as  large   as 
an  empire.    Interdicts  seem    to  have  commenced 
with    bishops   in    the   ninth   century;    Hinckmar, 
bishop  of  Laon  in  France,  haying  laid  »  parish  of 
his    dloci'si'    uniiiT    an    interdict   in   the  year  87U. 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  launched  an   interdict 
against  the  Emperor  lli-nry  IV. .which  ultimately 
led  to  the  humiliating  submission  of  tin-  latter  at 
I'anossa.    After  the  murder  of  Thomas  H  Id-cketon 
Doc.  27, 1170,  Pope  Alexander  suspended  divine  serv- 
ice in  the  cathedral  for  a  year,  which  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  interdict.    On  March  '-•'.  l-i'\  r»[»« 
Innocent  III.  placed  England  under  an  int'-niict, 
which    was   not   removed    until  Dec.  6,  1213.    On 
Dec.  17, 1538,  Pope  Paul  III.  published  a  hull  excom- 
municating ami  deposing  Henrir  VIII.,  and  placing 
the  kingdom  under   an    iuti-rdict.    Various  othrr 
interdicts  were  sent  forth.    The  Canon  Law  gradu- 
ally   introduced    mitigations    in    tin1    ,-fvcrity   of 
interdicts.    Baptisms  and  confirmations  might  be 
administered  to  prr-ons  in  danger  of  di-ath  ;  i>rn- 
ance  wa-^  open  to  all  but  tlu>»e  wno  had  canx-cl  the 
issue  of  the  interdict ;  marriage  was  piTuiitt.'d.  but 
without  solemn  it  if>  ;  faithful  ecclesiastics  might  be 
buried  in  thi>  churchyard,  but  in  silence;  pri.    t- 
mifcrht  be  ordained  if  there  were  not  enough  pre- 
vioii-ly  ;  tin-re  might  !>'•  Low  Mass  every  week,  and 
High  Mass  at  the  five  groat  festivals  of  Christmas, 


Ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    b8r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian.      &,     ce  =  i;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Easter,  Whitsunday,  Corpus  Christi,  and  the 
Assumption.  In  April,  ItiOtj,  Pope  Paul  V.  placed 
tin-  republic  of  Venice  under  an  interdict,  which 
was  met  by  determined  and  effectual  resistance 
from  the  government,  and  soon  afterward  interdicts 

fell  into  disuse. 

In  tSr  die  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  interdictio,  from  inter- 
ilirtus,  pa.  par.  of  mterdico  •  Fr.  interdiction.]  The 
act  of  interdicting,  forbidding,  or  prohibiting;  u 
.prohibition  ;  u  prohibitory  decree. 

"Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  riniil  hit'T'tu-tiun,  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful."  Milton:  I:  L.,  viii.  334. 

*In-t§r  die  -tlye,  a.  [English  interdict;  -iwe.] 
Having  power  to  interdict,  forbid,  or  prohibit. 

"By  tlutt,  int'-i-itu-tire  sentence."  —  Milton:  Animii'l.  <>" 
7iVii«i//.s.  Ilt'fpnue. 

•In  tSr  die  t5r  f,  a.  [English  interdict;  -ori/.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  inter- 
dict; serving  to  interdict. 

In  ter  dig  -I  tal,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
diijital.  ]  Between  the  fingers. 

*In  ter  dig  -I  tate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inter  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  ditjitus=i\  finger.] 

A.  Trim*.:  To  insert  between  the  fingers;  to  in- 
terweave. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  interwoven  ;  to  commingle  ;  to 
run  into  each  other  like  the  fingers,  when  those  of 
<me  hand  are  inserted  between  those  of  the  other. 

•In  tSr  dlg-I-ta  -tion,  s.    [Prof.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
digitul/'u/.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  state  of  inserting  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  between  those  of  the  other. 

2.  Fiij.:  Entanglement. 

II.  Anat.:  The  space  between  fingers  or  finger- 
like  proce,-M'-. 

In'  te"r-dU9e,  «.  [Lat.  inter=botweon,  among, 
and  </i«-o=to  lead.] 

Carp.  :  An  intertie  (q.  v.). 

In  te"r  e  qul-nftotlal  (ti  assh),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
anil  Kng.  rtiuiiioctial  lu_.  v.).J  Coming  between  the 
equinoxes. 

*In-ter  Sss',  r.  t.  [Fr.  intfresser;  Ital.  interes- 
sore;  Sp.  /nterc»«ar.]  [INTEREST,  v.] 

1.  To  interest,  to  concern,  to  affect. 

"  Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authoritie 
Are  interess'd  therein." 

Ben  Jonson    Sejanus,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  make  interested. 

"Have  tnteress'd,  in  either's  cause,  the  most  of  the 
lUliiin  1'rinces."—  Massinyer:  Duke,  of  Milnn,  v.  1, 

*In  ter  ess,  s.  [INTERESS,  t>.]  Interest,  right, 
or  title. 

"  May  challenge  aught  in  Heaven's  Interesse." 

Spenser.  F.  «.,  VII.  vi.  33. 

In  ter  est  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Formed,  by  partial  con- 
fusion with  the  noun,  from  the  pa.  par.  inter  ess'  d  of 
the  verb  tointeress  tq.  v.).  (6'fceat.)] 

A.  Transit  in': 

1.  To  engage  the  attention  of  ;  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in;  to  concern;  to  excite  emotion  or  passion, 
generally  in  favor  of  something,  but  sometimes  in 
opposition;  to  affect,  to  move.  It  is  followed  by  in 
before  that  which  arouses  interest,  and  fur  before 

the  person. 

*2.  To  bo  concerned  with  or  interested  m  ;  to  con- 
cern ;  to  b«  mixed  up  with. 

.).  To  give  an  interest  or  share  in  ;  to  cause  to  par- 
ticipate  in. 

1.  (Reflex.)  To  concern,  excite,  or  exert  on  behalf 
of  another. 

This  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  interest  herself  in  mar- 
"     .l'/'//s<'ii.  OH  Medals. 
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7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

8.  Any  surplus  of  advantage;  an  addition. 

"  You  shall  hare  your  desires  with  interest." 

:>.:   llfiim  IV. .  I'l.  /.,  iT.  8. 

9.  A  collective  name  for  those  carrying  on  or  in- 
terested in  any  particular  business,  measure,  or  the 

like. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Comm.:  An  allowance  made  for  the  nso  of 
borrowed  money.  The  money,  on  which  interest  is 
to  bo  paid,  is  called  the  principal.  The  money  paid 
is  called  the  interest.  The  principal  and  interest, 
taken  together, are  called  the  amount.  The  ratio  of 
the  principal  to  the  interest,  per  annum,  is  the 
rate  or  rate  per  cent.  Interest  is  either  simple  or 
compound.  Simple  interest  is  the  interest  upon 
the  principal,  during  the  time  of  the  loan.  Com- 
pound interest  is  the  interest,  not  only  upon  the 
principal,  but  upon  the  interest  also,  as  it  falls  due. 

IT  The  amount  of  interest  legally  obtainable 
varies  in  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
states.  New  York  has  no  limit  on  call  loans  of 
$5,000  and  up,  and  no  claim  for  usury  can  lie  there 
on  such  loans.  Out  of  the  forty-nine  states  and  ter- 
ritories there  are  thirty-eight  which  have  a  legal 
limit  of  interest,  the  remaining  eleven  being  al- 
lowed to  charge  any  sum  obtainable  by  contract. 

TIME  AT  WHICH  MOSEY  DOUBLES  AT  INTEREST. 


Rate  per  cent.        Simple  Interest.      Compound  Interest. 
10     10  years.                            7  yean  100  days. 

9    

11 

40  days 

8     " 

16    " 

8    

12W  '* 

9     " 

2    •• 

7    

14      " 

104  days 

10     " 

89    " 

6    

16      " 

H^uontha 

11     " 

S27    " 

6    ..... 

JO     " 

14     " 

15    " 

4U 

...22      " 

81  days 

15      " 

273    " 

4    

2S     " 

17      " 

246    " 

28     " 

208  days 

20      " 

54     " 

3    

83      " 

4  mouths 

23      " 

164    " 

2K  

40     " 

28      " 

26    " 

2     

50     " 

85      " 

1    " 

For  4  per  cent,  divide  by  90 
"6       "  "         72 

"    6        "  "60 

"    7        "  "          62 


B.  Intrans.:  To  bo  interesting  ;  to  arouse  interest 
or  concern. 

In  -te"r  Sst,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  interSt),  from  Latin 
inti  ri-st=it  is  profitable,  it  concerns;  third  pers. 
sing.,  pr.  t.,  indie,  of  t'nteraum—  to  be  between,  to 
concern  :  inter=  between,  among,  and  8ttm  =  tobe; 
O.  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  interesse  ;  Sp.  interes.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Excitement   of  feeling,    whether   pleasant   or 
painful  ;  concern,  sympathy,  feeling. 

"So  much  int<-iv*t  have  I  in  thy  sorrow." 

SlMknp.i  Kichartt  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Advantage,  good,  profit,  concern,  utility. 

3.  Influence  with  or  over  others;  as,  to  have  in- 
terest  with  the  Government. 

4.  Share,  portion  ;  participation  in  value;  as,  He 
has  parted  with  his  interest  in  the  business. 

5.  Claim,  right,  title. 

"He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state  than  thoo." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

6.  A  selfish  regard  for  private  profit  or  advantage. 


11  Short  Method  for  Calculating  Interest :  Multiply 
the  principal  by  as  many  hundredth*  as  there  are 
days,  and 

For  8  per  cent,  divide  by  45 
••    9        "  "  40 

"  10        "  "  86 

..  12        ..  <r  M 

EXAMPLE.— Interest  on  $50  for  :!'>  days  at  4  per 
cent.:  $50X.30=$15.00,  which  divided  by  90=16«j 
cents — the  required  result. 

IT  The  exaction  of  interest  was  prohibited  in 
England  in  1197,  and  again  in  U-X.  It  was  legal- 
ized, the  rate  being  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  in  1545, 
prohibited  in  1552,  restored  in  1570.  and  reduced  to 
8  per  cent,  in  1713.  A  law  passed  on  August  10, 1854, 
removed  all  restrictions  on  its  amount. 

2.  Law:  Chattel  real,  as  a  lease  for  a  given  num- 
ber of  years,  or  a  future  estate ;  also  any  estate, 
right,  or  title  in  realty. 

In'-tSr  est  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INTEREST,  v.] 

A.  As  pa,  par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affected,  moved ;   having  the  feelings  or  pas- 
sions moved  or  excited. 

2.  Having  an  interest,  concern,  or  share  in ;  con- 
cerned. 

3.  Biased  or  liable  to  be  biased  or  prejudiced 
through  personal  interest;  not  impartial. 

4.  Done  through  or  for  personal  interest  or  for 
personal  motives ;  not  disinterested. 

"The  interested  leniency  which  he  had  shown  to  rich 
delinquents."— .Vcieaii/<i|/:  Hist.  Eno.,  ch.  v. 

5.  Too  regardful  of  private  profit  or  advantage; 
selfish. 

In'-t§r-Sst-6d-n6ss,  s.    [Eng.  interested;  -ne*s.~\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being,  interested. 

2.  A  regard  for  one's  own  private  views  or  profit. 

In'-tSr  Sst-Iftg,  a.  [Eng.  interest;  -in9.]  Arous- 
ing or  exciting  interest ;  engaging  the  attention  or 
curiosity :  exciting  or  liable  to  excite  the  feelings 
or  passions. 

"  That  theme  exhausted,  a  .wide  chasm  ensues, 
Filled  up  at  last  with  fnteretttno  news." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  894. 

In'-ter  Sst-Ing-ly',  odr.  [Eng.  interesting;  -ly.'] 
In  an  interesting  manner ;  so  as  to  interest. 

In  te"r  $st  Ing  ness,  s.  \KnK.intf  resting;  -ties*.] 
The  quality  or  .-tate  of  being  interesting. 

In-tSr  f  a  -Ci-al  (Cl  as  Shi),  a.  [Prof,  inter-,  and 
Eng./acial  (q.v.).l 

Oeom.:  Included  between  two  plane  faces.  An 
interfacial  angle  of  a  polyhedron  is  a  diedral  angle 
included  between  two  faces  of  the  polyhedron.  All 
interfacial  angles  of  a  regular  polyhedron  are 
equal  to  each  other. 

In-tSr-f  em  -8r-al,  a.  [Prefix  inter-,  and  Eng. 
/femoral.] 

.4uat.  *  ZaOl. :  Between  the  thighs. 


interfluous 

Interfemoral-mernbrane,  s.     The  membrane 
•ting  the  posterior  limbs  of  a  bat. 

In  tSr -fer  -ant,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Lat./rriu= 
to  strike.) 

Law:  One  of  the  contestants  in  interference  be- 
fore the  Patent  office. 

In-tSr  fere1,  *en  tyr-fer  yn,  •en-te-feir.  'In- 
ter feere,  r.  i.  |O.  Fr.  entrenrir**lo  exchange 
blows:  entre=between,  and/erir=to  strike.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  To  intermeddle,  to  interpose,  to  intervene;  to 
enter  into  or  take  a  part  in  anything. 

"With  which  the  English  Parliament  could  not  Inter- 
fere."— Idauaulay:  Hist.  Kim.,  ch.  ii. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  in  or  with. 

2.  To  come  into  collision;  to  clash;  to  be  in  op- 
position; as,  Claims  or  interests  inter/«-/>. 

II.  Ti-chniculln: 

1.  Farr.:  (See  extract.) 

"A  horse  is  «aid  to  Interfere  when  the  side  of  one  of  his 
shoes  strikes  against  and  hurts  one  of  his  fetlocks;  or  the 
hitting  one  leg  against  another,  and  striking  off  the 
skin." — Farrier's  Dictionary. 

2.  Phys.  (of  tiro  things) :  To  exert  a  mutual  action 
so  as  to  increase,  diminish,  ordwttoy  each  other's 
action.    (Used  of  rays  of  light,  heat,  sound,  &c.) 

ln-te"r-f e'r -enge, «.    [Eug.  interfere);  -ence.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  interfering  or  intermed- 
dling;   interposition,   intervention,    especially    in 
matters  with  which  one  has  no  concern,  anil  which 
had  better  be  left  alone. 

"This  circumstance  .  .  .  becomes  an  additional 
motive  for  oar  interference." — Burke:  On  Mr.  f'ox'>  K-isf 
India  Bill. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  in  opposi- 
tion. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr.:  The  act  of  interfering  or  striking  the 
hoof,  or  shoe  of  one  hoof,  against  the  fetlock  of  the 
opposite  leg,  so  as  to  break  the  skin  or  injure  the 
flesh. 

2.  Phys.:  The  mutual  action,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, of  two  streams  of  light  or  air,  vibrations 
of  sound,  undulations  of  waves,  &c.,  coming  in  con- 
tact so  as  to  affect  each  other.    (Used  especially  of 
light.)    [U.] 

*[  Interference  of  light : 

Optics:  The  mutual  action  which  two  luminous 
rays  exert  upon  each  other  when  the  undulations 
meet  in  different  phases.  If  two  very  small  holes 
are  made  near  each  other  in  the  shutter  of  a  dark 
room,  two  divergent  luminous  cones  will  result.  If 
caught  upon  a  white  screen  fringes  will  appear 
where  they  overlap.  The  same  effect  is  produced  if 
the  light  from  a  luminous  point  of  any  kind  be 
received  upon  two  slightly  inclined  mirrors,  or  two 
prisms,  so  as  to  cause  the  rays  to  encroach  upon 
each  other.  It  is  due  to  all  the  seriesof  waves  rein- 
forcing each  other  wherever  they  coincide  in  phase, 
and  extinqnishing  each  other  where  the  phases  are 
contrary-  The  same  effects  are  produced  more 
gorgeously  by  polarized  light  (q.  v.),  and  by  the 
interference  of  the  two  sets  of  waves  reflected  from 
the  two  surfaces  of  a  thin  film,  as  of  a  soap-bubble. 

In-tSr  f  er  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  interfere) ;  -*r.]  One 
who  or  that  which  interferes. 

In-tSr-fe'r'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [INTERFERE.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  or  inclined  to  intermeddling 
in  matters  with  which  one    has  no  concern ;  offi- 
cious. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  intermeddling ;  interposition;  inter- 
ference. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  in  opposi- 
tion. 

"  \Vith  different  coherencies  and  interfering*." — Boyle; 
Works,  iv.  606. 

II.  Farr.dt  Phys.:  [INTERFERENCE,  II.] 
In-tSr-fer'-Ing-ly',  orfi-.    [Eng.  interfering;  -ly.] 
In  an  interfering  manner;  by  interference. 

*In-tSr-fl6W,  r.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  flow 
(q.  v.).J  To  flow  in. 

"  What  way  the  current  cold 

Of  Northern  Ocean  with  strong  tides  doth  interflow  and 
swell."  P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  12. 

*In-te"r  -flfl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  interfluens,  pr.  par.  of 
interjluo  =  to  flow  between  or  among:  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  jfuo=to  flow.]  Flowing  or  float- 
ing between  or  among. 

"  Upon  the  agitation  of  some  intermittent  subtile  matter." 
— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  608. 

In-t5r  -flfi-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  interfluus,  from  inter- 
fluo=to  flow  between  or  among.]  Interfluent. 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,     Jrfwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -t'ian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


interfolded 
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interlay 


•In  t5r  f6    II  ate,  r.  /.    fLat.   inter-  -  between, 
noug,  aud/olium  — a  leaf.]    To  interleave. 


Interf  retted. 


In  t?r-f61d    fid,  n.  f  I'ref.  inti-r-.  and  Kin;.  fulilfd 
lij.  v.i.J     Folded  or  cla-ped  together,  intertv,  im  d. 
"Kneels  down  before  the  Eternal1!  throne;  and,  with 
hands  intn  ' 

Lungffllotc:  Children  (if  the  Litnl'*  Sttpptr. 

In  ter  f6  II  a  ceofls  (ce  as sh),  a.  [Prof. int,r-, 
auct  Eng. /oiioceou*  i<|.  v.).] 

Hot.:  Situated  tx-t  \v<-en  opposite  loaves.  Used  of 
flowers  ou  peduncles  or  of  stipule?.. 

•In  ter  f6   II  ate,  v.  t. 
amt 

"I  will  take  care  to  Bend  you  ye  inlerfollated  copy." — 
Evelyn:  Memoir*,  Aug.  17,  lf>!«. 

In  t8r  frSt  -tSd,  a.    [Prof.  infer-,  and  Eug./ref- 

t.,1    III.    V.l.| 

//'  f. :  Interlaced.  (A  term  ap-  , 

plieil  to  any  bearings  linked  to- 

f  ether,  one  within  tlio  other,  as 
eyi  interlaced  in  thnlxiws,or 
one  linked  into  the  other.) 

*In  tSr-frlc.  -tlon,  «.  [Pref. 
inter-, and  Kag. friction  (q.  v.).] 
A  rubbing  together;  mutual 
friction.  (Lit.&flg.) 

"Kindling  n  fire  by  interfrii-rion 
of  dry  sticks." — De  i^niiii-i'tj:  X]""'- 
u*  Aun,  g  16. 

In-t5r  fftT-gent,  a.  [Lat.  interfulgens,  pr.  par. 
of  i>ttcrfulgeo=to  shine  potween :  tnter-= between, 
among,  autifulgeo—to  shine.  J  Shining  between. 

In-te"r-fUB.e',  r.  t.  [Lat.  inter-=betweon,  among, 
and  fuau»= poured.  ] 

1.  To  pour,  scatter,  or  spread  between  or  among. 

"A  sense  tmblime 
Cf  something  far  more  deeply  interfused." 

Wordsworth:  Ttntern  Abbey. 

*2.  To  mix  up  together ;  to  commix,  to  associate. 

In-t8r-f n  -Slon.  «.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  English 
fusion  (q. v.).|  The  act  of  pouring  or  spreading 
together ;  close  mingling  or  fusion* 

In-t8r-gan-gll-8n  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  inter-  and  Eng. 
gdnyliunic.  I 

ZoOl. :  Between  the  ganglions.  Used  of  nervous 
chords  in  the  intervals  of  the  ganglions,  which 
they  connect.  (Owen.) 

*In-t8r -ga  tSr-y1,  *.  [Seedef.]  A  corruption  or 
contraction  for  interrogatory  (q.  v.). 

"Charge  us  thereupon  intergnloriea." 

Shalcesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*In-t6r-g8rn  ,  r.  «'.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Hid.  Eng. 
0ern=grin.J  To  exchange  grins  or  snarls. 

"  The  eager  dogs    .     .    .    eit  grimly  intergerning." 
Sylvetter:  Vraaa,  L  938. 

In-t8r-gli'-9l-al  (or  5!  as  Shi),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  <//ucia(  (q.  v.).] 

<ii-iil.:  Occurring  between  two  period-  of  glacial 
action. 

interglaclal-period, ». 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Hoer  to  a 
warm  interval  intercalated  between  two  periods  of 
glacial  action.  [ULACIAL-PERIOD.] 

In-teT-hSB  -mal,  In  tSr-he -mal,  o.  [Prefix 
inti.-r-.  and  Eng.  htrmal,  hemal.] 

Ichthy.:  Situated  between  the  hiemal  processes 
or  spines.  Used  specially  of  tho  intorhadmal  bones 
wUeb  pass  up  from  tho  spaces  between  tho  haemal 
spines. 

in    ter  Ira,  «. &  a.    [  Lat.  -in  tho  mean  time.] 

A.  AB  substant ive : 

\,  Ord.  Lang.:  Tho  mean  time;  tho  intervening 
time  or  period. 

"It  will  be  short;  the  interim  in  mine; 
Ami  a  man's  life's  no  more  than  to  say,  one." 

Shaketii. :  Hamlet,  V.  2. 

2.  Hilt.:  Various  temporary  arrangements  during 
tho  Reformation  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
One  published  by  the  Diet  of  Ratishon.Jiily  29,  1M1, 
was  to  bo  in  force  till  a  General  Council  met.    Tho 
Anirsliiirg  Interim,  which  was  sent  first  by  Charles 
V..  and  was  read  before  tho  Diet  of  Augsburg,  May 
ITt.  I.Ms,  was  intended  to  reconcile  the  ( 'atholics  and 
I'rotestmitH,  an  object   in   which   it  failed.    That 
i>rej.ared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Saxon  Klector 
Manner,   Dec.  22,  154S,  was  called  the  Leii^ic  In- 
terim.  In  it  Mela  net  hon  and  various  other  rfoteftt* 
ant  theologians  treated    of    "things  indifferent" 
and  tho  extent  to  which  the  Interim  of  Charles  V. 
might  !»•  accepted.    [  ADIAPUORISTIC.] 

B.  An  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  in- 
tended for  an  intervening  period  of    time;    tem- 
porary; intended  to  last  only  till  a  certain  fixed 
time  or  date. 

"The  director*  hare  declared  un  interim  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum." — London  l>nily  Tele- 


•In  -t8r-Im-ISt,  «.    [Eng.  intrriut ;  -iff.] 

f-'n-li  *.  ///.-7. .-  One  who  accepted  or  supported  the 
Interim.  [INTERIM,  A.  2. J 

•In-tSr-Im-Ut'-IC,  «.  [English  interim  ;  -intii-.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  existing  during  an  interim. 

In-t8r  I  or,  *ln-ter-l-our,  u.  &  *.    [Lat.,  comp. 

of  mreriw^within.J 

A.  Asadjcctifi  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Within;    internal:   being   within    any    limits, 
inclosure,  or  substance;  the  opposite  to  exteriur 
(q.  v.). 

"He,  that  attends  to  his  Interior  self." 

Cowper:  Tiink,  iii.  873. 

2.  Inland  ;  remote  or  distant  from  the  coast,  fron- 
tier, or  limits ;  as,  the  interior  parU  of  a  country. 

II.  (i'-<:in.:  Lying  within.  An  interior  angle  of  a 
polygon  is  an  angle  included  between  two  adjacent 
sides  and  lying  within  tho  polygon.  |  IMEKHII;- 
ANGLES.] 

B.  A»  lubntantive  : 

1.  Tho  internal  part  of  anything;  the  inside;  as, 
tho  interior  of  a  house. 

2.  Tho  inland  part  ~  of  a  country  or  kingdom. 
"Her  frontier  was  terrible,    uer  inttriour  feeble." — 

Burke:  Begtcltte  Peace,  let.  2. 

3.  That  department  of   tho   government  of  the 
United  States  having  charge  of  pensions,  patents, 
public  lands,  Indians,    railroads,  education,  &c. ; 
tho  Interior  Department;  as,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

4.  A  painting  or  theatrical  scene  representing  tho 
interior  of  a'  buildiiu;. 

"It  Is  a  cottage  interior,  with  an  old  mother  seated." — 
London  Altti  tunim. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  inferior  and  intide, 
see  INSIDE. 

interior-angles,  t.pl. 

Gfom.:  The  angles  formed  within  any  figure  by 
two  adjacent  sides. 


Thus,  in  the  triangle,  ABC,  the  angles  A  n  c,  B  c  A,  and 
CAB  are  interior  angles,  as  distinguished  from  A  B  D 
and  A  c  K,  which  are  exterior  angles.  Similarly,  in 
the  second  figure  the  angles  <  •  t<  >:.  i  >  n  i:.  r  i ;  n,  and 
o  E  B  are  interior  angles,  and  the  angles  ARC,  A  BD, 
!••!•:  ii ,  and  o  E  H  exterior  angles.  The  angles  c  B  E 
and  B  E  F  are  interior  adjacent  angles  with  respect 
to  D  B  E  and  B  E  o,  and  the  angles  c  B  E  and  it  £  o 
are  interior  and  opposite  angles. 

interior-planets, «.  pi. 

Astron.:  Tho  same  as  INFERIOR-PLANETS  (q.v.). 

interior-screw,  «.  A  screw  cut  on  an  interior  or 
hollow  surface,  as  of  a  nut,  burr,  or  tap-hole ;  a 
hollow  or  socket  scrow. 

interior-slope,*. 

Fort.:  The  slope  of  the  embankment  from  the 
crest  inward  toward  tho  body  of  the  place,  t  ABAT- 

TI8.] 

*In ,  ter-I-Sr  -I-tf ,  «.  [Eng.  interior;  -ity.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  interior. 

'ln-tgr-I-or-1?,  'in-ter-i-our  ly,  adv.  (Bug. 
interior;  -ly.\  On  or  in  the  interior ;  internally. 

•In  t8r-J4 '-qtn-qf,  «.    [Eng.  interjacent) ;  -Ctf.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interjacent ;  tho 
act  or  state  of  lying  between  or  among. 

"  England  and  Scotland  in  divided  only  by  the  inter- 
jacencv  of  the  Tweed." — little:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  That  which  lies  between. 

•In  tSr-Ja  cent,  a.  [Lat.  interjacent,  pr.par.of 
inti  rjnceo—h)  lie  between;  inter— between,  among, 
and,/aceo=to  lie.]  Lying  between  or  among ;  inter- 
vening. 

•In  tSr-Jac  -u-late,  f.  t.  [Lat.  in<er=betwecn, 
and  jacvlor—tit  throw,  to  cast.]  To  utter  as  an 
interjectiona!  expression. 

•In  tSr  Jin  -gle,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
janole  (q.  v.j.l  To  make  a  dissonant,  discordant 
voice,  one  with  another;  to  talk  or  chatter  noisily. 

In  tSr  Ject  ,  e.  I.  .t  i.  |  Lat.  interjectu*,  pa.  par. 
of  interjicio  =  to  throw  between:  inti-r  -~  between, 
among,  and Jacio=to  throw;  Kr.  uitrrjicti-r.] 

A.  Truiix.:  To  throw  or  cast  between  or  among 
other  things;  to  in 

B.  Intrant.:  To  come  between  ;   to  intervene;  to 
interpose. 


In  tSr-Jec    tlon,    «.      [Fr..  from    Latin    int. 
tionem,  HCCUS.  of  inl<  i-j'>ti»~&  throwing  brtween, 
an  interjection,  (rom  inti-rjt-ctun,  pa.  par.  of  inter- 
jicio.]   [INTERJECT.  | 

1.  Oril.Lnnii.:  The  act  of  throwing  in  or  between;' 
insertion,  interposition. 

2.  Gram.:   A  word  thrown  in  parenthetically  in 
:  peaking  or  writing  between  words,  used  in  c. m- 
struction  to  express  some  emotion  or  passion,  aft. 
exclamations  of  joy,  sorrow,  pain,  astonishment, 
&c. 

"T  forbear  not  only  swearing,  but  all  interjeclinnsot 
fretting,  as  pugh !  pish ! and  thelike."— Taller,  No.  111. 

ln-ter  Jic  -tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  interjection;  -a!.] 

1.  Thrown  in  parenthetically  between  other  words 
or  phrases ;  as,  an  intcrjectional  observation. 

"The  interjecltnnal  employment  of  common  words  or 
incomplete  phrases."—  Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  <>S  lan- 
guage, ch.  x. 

2.  Of  tho  nature  or  character  of  an  interjection. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  characterized  by  interjectiona 
or  involuntary  exclamations. 

*In-tSr-JSc  -tion-al-ly',  adr.  [Eng.  interjection- 
ul:-ly.\  In  manner  of  an  interjection ;  as  an  inter- 
jection. 

*In-t«r-jSc  tion-ar  f ,  a.  fEtiK.  interjection; 
-ary.]  Tho  same  as  INTEHJECTIUXAL  (q.  v.). 

*In-t8r-ject -u-ral,  «.  [  From  a  lictive  Enxlisb 
intrrjectur(e) ;  -oi.]  The  same  as  INTERACTIONAL 
(q.v.). 

In-t8r-J61np,  »in-ter-Joyne,  »-.  t.  [Pref.  int<-r-, 
and  Eng.  join  (q.  v.).j  To  join  mutually ;  to  unite, 
to  marry. 

"So  f  el  lent  foes    .    .    .    shall  grow  dear  friendm, 
And  Interjoln  their  issues." 

Skaketii.:  r,,rlolanun,  it.  t. 

In  -t8r-J6ist,  s.    [Prof.  i;i«cr-,  and  English  joitt 
(q.v.).] 
Arch. :  Tho  space  or  interval  between  two  joists. 

In-t8r-1unc'-tlon,  ».  [Prof,  infer-,  and  English 
Junction  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  interjoining;  mutual 

junction. 

In-Mlr-knlf  (fc  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  knit  (q.  v.).]  To  knit  together. 

In-tSr  know! -Sdie  (fc  silent),  ».  JPref.  ;„/,,--, 
and  Eug.  knowledge  (q.  v.).]  Mutual  knowledge. 

In-tBr-l&fe',  *en-ter-lace,  r.  f.  &  i.   [Old  Fr. 

entrelaxter,  from  entre= between,  and  la&ter,  lucvr= 
U> lace.] 

A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  intermix;  to  put  or  insert  one  thing  within 
another;  to  interweave. 

2.  To  pass  in  and  out  between. 

"Severed  Into  strips 
That  Interlaced  each  other." 

l'<nri>er:  Taitk,  1.  41. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  bo  interwoven  or  intermixed;  to 
intersect. 

" Their  slender  shafts,  with  le«v«s  inlerlacing." 

Longffllou- .   Kningrliin-,  ii.  4. 

^[  Interlacing  arches: 

Arch.:  Circular  arches  which  intersect  each 
other.  They  are  frequently  found  in  Norman  arcades 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

In-Wr-laged  ,  a.    [INTERLACE.] 
Her.:  Tho  same  as  INTERFEETTED  (q.  v.). 
In  ter  1196    ment,  «.    [Eng.  inlerti,,-,- :  -i,n;it.] 
The  state  of  being  interlaced  ;  intermixture;  inser- 
tion between. 

In  ter  laid,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [INTERLAY,  c.] 

In  ter  lam  In  at  ed,  ».  [Lat.  inter-= between, 
among,  and  In m inn  —  a  plate.]  Placed  between 
lamineo  or  plates ;  inclosed  in  laininif. 

In  ter  lam  I  na  tlon,  ».  [Prelir.  int,-r-,  and 
Kng.  lamination  (q.  v.J.J  Tho  state  of  beinn  inter- 
laminated. 

In  t?r  lapse',  ».  [Prof,  infrr-,  and  Eng.  liipte,  s. 
(q.v.)]  The  lapse  of  time  between  two  events;  an 
interval. 

In  t8r-lard',  f.  t.     [Fr.  entn-titrder.] 

•I.  Lit.:  To  mix  fat  meat  with  lean ;  to  diversify 
lean  with  fat. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  intermix;  to  interpose  |  to  insert  between. 

2.  To  mix;  to  diversify  liy  mixture. 

*In  t8r  lard  ment,  *.  [Eng.  inti-rinn i;-mi-i it.} 
Intermixture. 

In  tSr  lay',  e.  t.    [Pref.  infer-,  and  English  Ini/ 
(q.  v.).]    To  lay  or  place  between  or  among. 
"This  chain  of  nature  might  be  interlaid 
Betwt-,  ii  itn.  fni hpr  anil  hi«  high  intnii-., 
To  hold  him  back." 

Daniil:  l-ii-, I    HVim,  IT.  70. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h£r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gS,    pfit, 
or.     wore,     wplf,      w5rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     as  =  6:     ey      6.       qu  ---  kw. 


interleaf 

In-t8r  leaf,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English  leaf 
(q.v.).J  A  leaf  Inserted  between  or  amony  ntlicr 
leaves;  a  blank  leaf  inserted  in  a  book. 

In  tSr  leave  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng.  leaf 
(pi.  (.•«!•<•«).  |  To  insert  a  leaf  or  leaves  between 
others  ill  a  hook. 

•In  tSr  II  bel,  r.  t.  [  Prof,  inter-,  and  libel(q.v.).'] 
Tolibul  mutually  or  reciprocally. 

In  t§r-llg  nl-um,  s.  [Lat.  infer=bctwrcu,  and 
Ji.</mtm  — wood.  | 

Arch.:  Tin'  space  between  the  ends  of  the  tie- 
beams. 

In  ter  line  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entreligner,  from  Low 
Lat.  iiiterliiii'n;  from  Lat.  //i/< /--.between,  among, 
and  linen  =  a  line;  Fr.  iiiterliyuer;  Sp.  &  Port,  in- 
terlinear; Hal.  intcrlineare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  or  print  in  alternate  lines. 

"When,  by  interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with  an- 
other, h«  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue." — Lock?.:  On  Education. 

2.  To  write  or  print  between  the  lines  of,  as  for 
purposes  of  correction  or  addition. 

"The  minute  they  had  signed  was  in  Rome  placet* 
dashed  and  interlined."— Burnet.  Hist,  of  Kef .  (an.  1530.) 

B.  fntrans. :  To  write  words  between  the  lines  of 
others  already  written. 

"I  write,  indite,  I  point,  I  rase,  I  quote, 
I  interline,  I  blot,  correct,  I  note." 

Druaton:  Matilda  to  K.  John. 

In  t§r-lln  -8-al,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  lineal 
(q.  v.J.J  Between  lines  ;  interlinear. 

In-t8r-lln  8-ar,  it.  &s.  [Low  Lut.  interlinealis: 
from  Lat.  inter—between,  among,  and  itnea=a 
line ;  Fr.  lnttrUntairt.~\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Written  or  printed  between  lines  al- 
ready written  or  printed. 

*B.  As   subst.:    One   or   more  words  written  or 
printed  het ween  lines  alreaily  written  or  printed. 
"Scoring  the  margent  with  his  blazing  stars, 
And  huudreth  crooked  interlinear*. 

Bp.  Hall,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  1. 

IT  Interlinear  System :  The  same  as  HAMILTONIAN 
SYSTEM  (q.  v.). 

In  tSi-Hn  6  ar-l-iy.  In-tSr-lIn  --6-ar  If ,  adv. 

{Eng.  interlineary }  interlinear;  -ly.]     In  an  inter- 
inrar  manner;  by  interlineation. 

*In-tSr-lIn  -5-ar-jf,  adj.  &  subst.  [Eng.  interim- 
fir!  -U-\ 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  INTERLINEAR  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  book  having  interlineations. 
In-t§r-lIn-8-a  -tlon,  ».    [Fr.  interlineation.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The   act  of  interlining   or  inserting  words  be- 
tween others  already  written  or  printed. 

2.  That  which  is  interlined ;  one  or  more  words 
inserted  between  the  linesof  others  already  written 
or  printed. 

"There  was.  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied,  and  more 
deformed  with  interlineation*.  — Johnson:  Life  of  Pope. 

B.  Law:  An  alteration  of  a  written  instrument, 
and  the  insertion  of  one  or  more  words  after  it  has 
been  engrossed. 

In  ter -lin  -Ing,  «.  [Eng.  interlin(e); -ing.]  An 
interlineation. 

"At  the  end,  the  register  and  clerk  of  the  court  do  not 
only  attest  it  with  their  hands  and  marks,  but  reckon  up 
the  number  of  the  laws,  with  the  interlinings  that  are  in 
every  page."— Iltirnet:  Hist.  Reform  (an.  1529.) 

In-t§r  link  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  7tnfc 
(q.  v.).|  To  link  together ;  to  connect  together  by 
uniting  links  ;  to  join  closely  together. 

"These  are  two  chains  which  are  interlinked,  which 
contain,  and  are  at  the  same  time  contained." — Dryden: 
Artofraintina,$1l. 

In  ter  link,  s.  [INTERLINK,  r.]  An  intermedi- 
ate link  or  connection  ;  an  intermediate  step  in  a 

process  of  reasoning. 

In-tSr-l6b  -V--lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
loliu/<ir.\  Situated  between  lobes. 

interlobular-emphysema,  s. 

Pathnl.:  One  of  two  forms  of  emphysema,  the 
other  being  of  the  vesicular  type.  In  both  there  is 
dilatation  of  tho  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  blending 
of  them  into  one  largo  cystic  cavity  with  efface- 
mentof  their  blood-vessels  and  anepmin  of  the  lung, 
causing  dilatat ion  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
anasarca,  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  in- 
terlobular-einphysema  air  infiltrates  the  meshes  of 
the  lung  connective-tissue. 

In  tSr-16-Ca  tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
location  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  placing  between;  in- 
terposition. 
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In-tSr  I8ck',  r.  f.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.  v.).]  To  unite,  communicate  with,  or  act  in 
association  with  each  other. 

"My  lady,  with  her  fingers  interlocked." 

Tennyson:  At/liner's  Field,  199. 

In-t8r  I5ck  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [.INTERLOCK,  ».] 

A.  A»pr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Railway  Eny. :  The  term  given  to  a  principle  or 
system,  applied  by  means  of  mechanism  called 
locking-gear,  to  levers  used  for  working  the  signals 
and  switches  of  railways,  whereby  tbe  levers  are 
prevented  from  being  worked  otherwise  than  in 
consecutive  and  prearranged  order  consistent  with 
safety.  By  the  adoption  of  this  system,  no  signal- 
man, through  inadvertence  or  carelessness,  can  give 
conflicting  or  dangerous  signals. 

mterlocking-slgnals,  ».  pi.    [INTERLOCKING.] 
lnterlocklng-swltcb.es,  s.  pi.   [INTERLOCKING.] 

In-t8r-16  CU  -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interlocu- 
(i'lnein,  accus.  of  inti  rfoeu(io=a  speaking  between: 
inter-  —  between,  among,  and  locutio—&  speaking 
[LocuTION].Sp.  interlocucion ,'  Ital.  interlocuzione,\ 

I.  Ordinary  Lantruage: 

1.  Interchange  of  speech ;  dialogue,  conversa- 
tion. 

"M  speech  of 

'ssuus:  i  if  Dis- 


intermaxillary 


"A  good  continued  speech,  without  a 
interlocution,  shows  slowness." — Bacon: 
course. 


2.  Alternate,  or  antiphonal  speech  or  singing. 

"It  IB  done  by  interlocution,  and  with  a  mutual  return 
of  sentences  from  side  to  side." — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  bk.  v.,  S  37. 

.t.  Intermediate  discussion  or  argument. 

II.  Late:  An  intermediate  or  decree  before  final 
decision  ;  an  interlocutory  decree  or  decision. 

"These  things  are  called  accidental,  because  some  new 
incident  in  judicature  may  emerge  upon  them,  on  which 
the  judge  ought  to  proceed  by  interlocution." — Ayliffe: 
Pareraon. 

In  tSr  loo  -u.-t5r,  s.  [Latin  iiiter-=between. 
among,  and  locutor=&  speaker;  locutus,  pa.  par.  of 
loquor=tn  speak.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  takes  part  in  a  dialogue 
or  conversation. 

"  Nor  need  I  make  the  interlocutors  speak  otherwise 
than  freely  in  a  dialogue." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  462. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  decree  or  judgment  pronounced 
in  the  course  of  u  sujt,  but  which  does  not  finally 
decide  the  cause ;  an  interlocutory  decree. 

In-t3r-l8c  -u-tor-f ,  *in-ter  loc-u  tor  le,  a.  & 
«.  [Eng.  interlocutor,'  -y ;  Fr.  interlocutoire ;  Ital., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  interlocutorio,  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  dialogue ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  dialogue  or  conversation. 

"  The  recitative  consequently  is  of  two  kinds,  narrative 
and  interlocutory." — Jngo:  Adam;  An  Oratorio. 

2.  Law:   Intermediate;   not   final   or  definitive; 
applied  to  an  order,  decree,  or  judgment  given  in 
the  course  of  a  suit,  or  on  some  intermediate  ques- 
tion before  tho  final  decision. 

"It  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  judgment  here  given  is 
not  final,  but  merely  interlocutory;  for  there  are  after- 
ward further  proceedings  to  be  had,  when  the  defendant 
hath  put  in  a  better  answer." — Blackstone:  Commentaries, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  24. 

B.  As  subst. :  A    digression  or  discussion  inter- 
polated into  a  discourse. 

In-te"r-l5c -u  trl$e,  In-t5r-15c'-u-trlx,  subst. 
[Formed  from  interlocutor,  on  analogy  of  such 
words  as  administratrix,  &c.]  A  female  interlocu- 
tor. 

"To  serve  her  as  audience  and  interlocntrice." — C. 
Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xiv. 

In-t6r  16pe',r.  i.  [INTERLOPER.]  To  run  between 
parties  and  intercept  the  advantage  that  one  would 
gain  from  the  other;  to  traffic  without  a  proper 
license ;  to  forestall  others,  to  intermeddle ;  to  in- 
terfere officiously  in  matters  with  which  one  has  no 
concern. 

"  But  Hymen,  when  he  heard  her  name, 
Called  her  an  interloping  dame." 

Cotton.-  Life,  Vision  8. 

In  -t§r-16p  Si,  s.  [Lat.  i'nfer-=between,  among, 
and  Dut.  looper=&  rnnner,  from  loopen  (cogn.  with 
Eng.  /eap)  =  to  run.] 

*1.  One  who  intercepts  or  forestalls  the  trade  or 
traffic  of  another;  one  who  trades  without  being 
legally  authorized. 

"All  those  interlopers  who  bring  their  woolen  manu- 
facture directly  thither."— Temple:  Letter  to  Merchant 
Adventurers,  March  26,  1675. 


2.  One  who  interferes  or  intermeddles  oflicionsljr 

in  matters  with  which  he  ha-  ii'>r -ern  :  one  win. 

intrudes  himself  into  a  place  or  position  to  wliirli 
be  has  no  claim ;  an  intruder. 

"The  competition  of  these  interlopers  did  not  Iw 
really  formidable  till   the  year  1680."— Macauluu;   lli*< 
Eng.,  ch.  ivin. 

In'-tSr-16p-Ing.  «.  [INTERLOPE,  r.]  Intrusion, 
insertion,  interpolation. 

"You  should  have  given  so  much  honor  then  to  tb» 
word  .  .  .  without  the  interloping  of  a  liturgy  for  them. 
to  bite  at."— Milton:  Animatl.  upon  Ike  Remans.  Defense. 

*In-t8r  lu  -cate,  r.  t.    [Latin  tnttrlncatu*,  pa. 
par.  of  mrer<uco=to  lighten  by  clearing  aw«> 
less  branches:    inter-  =  between,  among,  and  luje 
(gonit.  !uc«s)  =  light.J    To  let  in  light  by  clearing 
away  branches,  &c.    (Cockeram.) 

*In-t8r  lu-ca -tlon,  s.  (Latin  interlwtitio, from 
interlucatu».\  [INTEHLUCATE.]  The  act  of  letting 
in  light  by  clearing  away  branches,  Ac. ;  the  act  of 
thinning  a  wood  to  let  in  light. 

In-tSr-lu'-5ent,  a.  [Lat.  interlucent,  pr.  par.  of 
interluceo,  from  infer—between,  among,  and  lueea 
=to  shine.]  Shining  between. 

Ill  ter  lude,  ».  [Low  Latin  interludium,  from 
inter-= between,  among,  and  ludus=a  game,  a  play ; 
Fr.  interlude.] 

1.  An  entertainment  exhibited  on  a  stage  between 
the  acts  of  a  play,  or  between  the  play  and  tho 
afterpiece,  to  occupy  the  time  while  the  actors  are 
changing  their  dresses,  or  tho  scenes, ic.,  are  being 
shifted. 

"Everyman's  name  which  It  thought  fit,  through  alii 
Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and. 
duchess."— Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xiakt's  Dream,  i.  2. 

2.  The  name  given  to  dramatic  compositions  in 
England  from  the  time  when  they  superseded  tho 
old  miracle  or  mystery  plays  till  the  period  of  the- 
Elizabethan  drama. 

"  Many  of  the  old  interludes  and  Moralities  before  th» 
time  of  Shakespeare  were  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  com- 
posed of  lines  of  twelve  or  fourteen  syllables;  and  that 
sort  of  raeter  was  general  ly  appropriated  to  the  Vice  in 
the  Moralities,  and  to  the  clown  or  ouffoon  jn  other  inter- 
ludes."— Malone:  Drydeni  On  Dramatic  Pueiu.  (Note.) 

3.  A  piece  of  music,  either  impromptu  or  pre- 
pared, played  between  the  acts  of  a  drama,  th«- 
verses  of  a  canticle  or  hymn,  or  between  certaiu 
portions  of  a  church  service. 

In  -tSr-lttd  8d,  a.  [Eng.  InterlwHe);  -«d.]  In- 
serted as  an  interlude ;  having  interludes. 

In'-t8r-lud-5r,  »8n -tSr-lftd  8r,  ».  [English 
interlud(e) ;  -er.J  One  who  performs  in  an  inter- 
lude. 

"They  make  all  their  schollers  play-boyes!  Is't  not  a. 
fine  sight,  to  see  all  our  children  made  enterluderst"~ 
Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  Xews,  act  ill. 

*In-t8r-lQ  -en  cf,  s.  [Lat.  interlvent,  pr.  par. 
of  interluo  =  to  now  between ;  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  luo  =  to  wash,  to  lave.]  A  flowing  be- 
tween, water  interposed. 

"Those  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  are  now  dis- 
joined by  the  interluency  of  the  sea,  might  have  been 
formerly  contiguous." — Hole:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  193. 

In-tSr-lfl'-nar,  •In-te'r-ia  -nar-J,  a.  [Latin 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  Eng.  lunar,  lunary.J 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  that  time  when  tho  moon* 
being  about  to  change,  is  invisible. 

"And  silent  aa  the  moon    .    .    . 
Hid  in  her  vacant  intrrlttnar  cave." 

Milton:  Samson  Aatmistes,  89. 

In-tSr-mar  -rlage, «.   (Pref.  infer-,  and  Engii-h 

marriage  (q.  v.).]  Marriages  between  families, 
tribes,  or  nations,  when  each  takes  and  gives  in 
marriage. 

"Intermarriages  were  no  longer  possible  except  between 
equal  ranks."— Rlil/s  Darld:  liiboert  Lectures  (.Wl),  p.  24. 

In-t8r-mar'-ri8d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (INTERMAHRT.J 


In-t5r-mar  -r? ,  t>.  i.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  English 
marry  (q.  v.).l  To  become  connected  by  marriage  ; 
to  give  and  take  in  marriage. 

"A  similar  hard-and-fast  line  preventing  any  one  be- 
longing to  the  non-Aryan  tribes  from  intermarrying  with 
an  Aryan  family."—  Khus  Darld:  Hlbbert  Lectures  (1881). 
p.  23. 

in  ter  max  II  Ise,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  inter-,  and  pi.  of 
mcLrt'£fa=the  jawbone,  the  jaw.] 

A  tint.  (Human  <£  Compar.) :  Two  bones  situated 
between  the  two  superior  maxilla'  in  the  Vertebratn. 
In  man  and  some  monkeys  they  anchylpse  with  tlm 
maxilla*  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  adult . 
Whore  existent,  the  intermaxillw  form  the  front 

{>art  of  the  upper  jaw  and  support  its  incisor  teet  h  - 
'ailed  also  Premaxillaries. 

In-t8r-max-Il  -lar-£,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  Inter-,  and 
Eng.  maxillary  (q.  v.).J 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;     -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.    -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 
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intermean 


2354 


intermittence 


A.  .u<idj,.  •  intermediate-terms,  .. pi.  In  Wr  -mln-ate,  a.     [Lat.  mterminafia.  from 
•'.  (Human  <*  Compar.) :  Of  or  belonging  to       Arilk.it  Ala.:  In  a  progression  the  first  and  last    '«-  =  "ot,  and  terminatu»=  bounded,  limited:    fer- 
tile Intermaxilto  (q.  v.) ;  situated  between  the  max-    terms  are  called  extremes,  the  remaining  ones  an-    mim>  =  to  end,  to  limit;  Ital.  interminato ;  Sp.  in- 
Ul»  or  jawbones,                                                                  called  intermediate-terms  orsimply  means.    Thus    trrminndo;  Fr.  intermit^.]  Unbounded,  unlimited, 

B.  Asiubnt.  (;)/.):  The  intermaxillie  (q.  v.).  in  the  proportion,  3:6::  4:  8,  6  and  8  are  the  inter-    boundless. 
•In    t8r  m«an,  ».    [  Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  mean    mediate-terms. 

(q.v.).]    Something  done  in  the  mean  time'.  In  te"r-m6   dl  ate,  r.  i.   [INTERMEDIATE,  a.]   To 

[Lat.  inter- =  between,     intervene,  to  interpose,  to  interfere. 

"Opposing    your    intermediating    authority."—  Milton: 
Letters  of  State;  ToOiatarus  Adolphus. 


•In  t8r  m6  a -tion,  ». 

among,  and  meatu»—u  passage.]  A  flowing  or  pass- 
tac  between. 

In  ter  med   die,    «en-ter   med   le,    'inter-      In-t8r  m«  -dl-ate-l? ,  adv.    [Eng.  intermediate  ,- 
med  le,  v.  t.  <t  i.    |  O.  Kr.  rntremedlrr,  rntremetler    -I".]    By  way  of  intervention. 
=  to  intermingle,  from  enfre  =  botwoeu,  among,  and 
metler=t»  meddle.] 

•A.  Tron». :  To  intermix,  to  intermingle. 
"Many  a  rose-leafe  full  long 


"  But  her  eetata 

In  passing  his,  was  so  tnttrmtnate 
For  wealtn  and  honor." 

Chapman:  Hero  and  Leander,  Best.  v. 

Intermlnate-declmal,  *. 

Arith.:  A  decimal  which  may  be  carried  on  ad 
inflnitum,  as  a  repeater.    Thus  )  reduced  to  a  deci- 
mal becomes  -333:),  4c.,  ad  inflnitum,  and  is  written 
In  t«r-me  dl  i-tlon,  ».    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eug.    j.  An  inflnite  decimal.    [INFINITE.] 


Was  tntermedted  there  among." 

K'imiiuul  of  the  Rose,  906. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  meddle  or  interfere  officially  in 


mediation  (q.  v.).]    Intervention,  interposition. 

In-Wr  mS -dl-a-tor,  ..  (Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  Daln  "*ffr, •~3?*£*' •  VteJ-^ww^a'mon*^' aPnd 

™rt-"'0r(q-ZiJ-1,  Onowho Intervenes  between  two  m"nW=to  throaten;  »<£~th£a£]'  fZhreatenl 

mator.  ^  menace. 

In-iSr-mS -dl-OUS,    a.     [Latin    inter-=between,  ••  Enough,  enough  of  these  interminated  judgments."— 


the  affairs  of  others  in  which  one  has  no  concern;    among,  and  >nediua=tho  middle.]     Intermediate,    Il'iii    Remains,  p.  163. 
to  interpose  or  interfere  improperly. 

"  Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy." 

Coirper:  Task,  rl.  298. 


In  t8r-m8d  dlSr.  s.  [Eng.  intermeddle);  -er.] 
One  who  intermeddles  or  interferes  officiously  in 
matters  with  which  he  has  no  concern. 

In  te'r-me'd  die  Some,  a.  [Eng.  intermeddle; 
••OwM.l  (liv-ii  to  intermeddling  or  interfering; 
meddlesome. 

In  ter  med  die  sftme  ness,  8.  [Eng.  intermed- 
dlt>»ome;  -n«w.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
termed  dlesome. 

In  te"r  m8de,  «.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  intermedia,  from  Lat. 
inlt  r-=betweon,  among,  and  meditui=the  middle.] 
\n  interlude;  a  short  musical  dramatic  piece. 

In-tSr-m4  -dl-a-^J1,  ».  [Eng.  intermedia(te)  ; 
-<://.  I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intermediate; 
interposition,  intervention. 

In-t8r  m6  -dl-al,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 


•In-tSr  -mln  at-8d,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

In  ter  me    dl  um,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  English  terminated.]    Boundless,  endless,  interminable. 

nu-dium  (q.  V.).]  ..To  (oilow  her  tntermt*atid  way.1' 

1.  Intermediate  space.  Akeniiile.-  Imagination,  i. 

2.  An  intervening  agent  or  instrument.  .       , 

_                                  _  *In  ter  mln-a -tlon, ».    [Lat.  interminatw,  from 

[O.  rr.  entremesler;  tr.  interminatue,    pa.  par.  of  interminor.l    A  threat, 


A.  Trans. :  To  mix,  to  mingle,  to  intermingle.  "With  threatenlngs  and  interminatlons  of  his  severe 
"The  life  of  this  wretched  world  is  always  intermelled  judgnientaaKaiuntthem."—  Bp.  Taylor-  Dlss.from  Popery. 
pt.  R.,  bk.  ii.,  8  6. 


with  much  bitterness."—  Fisner:  Psalms. 
B.  Intrant.:  To  intermeddle,  to  interfere. 

"To    ...     boldly  intermell 
With  holy  things." 

Marston:  Scourge  of  Villainy. 

In-tSr-mSm  -bral,  a.    [Pref.  inter-  and  English 


•In  tgr  mined  ,  a.    (Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  mine 
(q.v.).]    Intersected  with  mines. 

In-tSr-mln  -gle,  r.  t.  St,  i.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

mi, I'll,    (q.  v.).] 


medial  (q.  v.).]    Lying  in  the  middle  or  between;    membranous.] 


intervening. 

"Through  all  the  intermedtal  region*  of  clouds." — 
Slshop  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i. ,  ser.  13. 

•In-t3r-m8  -dl-»n,  a.  [Lat.  fnter-=botween, 
among,  and  medtu«=the  middle.]  Lying  between; 
intermediate. 

In  tgr  me   dl-ar  f,  ».  &  a.    [INTEBHEDIATE.] 
A.  As  tubnt. :  One  who  or  that  which  intervenes 
or  is  intermediate ;  an  agent  interposed ;  a  medium. 


'mftral.l  A-  Tram. :   To  mingle,  to  mix  among  others,  to 

Aunt.:  Between   members  or  limbs;    the  corre-    intermix. 

"The  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame  intermingled." 
Longfellow:  Evangellne,  i.  ft. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  mingled,  mixed,  or 
incorporated  witli  others. 


spondence  of  the  limbs  with  each  other. 
In  ter  mem   bra  nous,  «.  [Pref.  inter- and  Eng. 


Anal. :  Within  or  beneath  a  membrane. 


In  ter  ment,  *en-tere-ment.  a.  [Fr.  enterre- 
ment,  from  enterrer.]  The  act  of  interring,  burial, 
sepulture. 


"Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick." 

Cowper.  Task,  i.  347. 

'In  -tSr-mlse,  «.  [Lat.  inter-=betwoen.  among, 
•In-tSr-mSn -tlon,  r.  /.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  a1"'  ""'»»"«,  pa.  par.  of  mitto  =  to  send.]  Interfer- 

mentiim  (q.  v.).]    To  mention  among  other  things;    ence,  interposition. 

to  include  in  mentioning.  *In  tgr  miss,  ».  [Lat.  inter-=between,  and  mtr 

•In -t8r-m«8S,  «.  [Probably  intended  as  an  Eng-  «««»ent.]  An  interval. 


"  The  Crown  Princes,  was  the  principal  intermediary  in    XVrt'Vi'r'anmt^'oYece'' 
bringing  about  the  purohase."->u»  .Vail  Gazette. 

B.  A*  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Lying  between,  intervening,  inter- 
mediate. 


A" 


In  te"r  mis  -sl6n  (slon  as  shin),  «.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  interinijwionfm,from  intermi«nio=aleavingoff, 
from  intermimnu,  pa.  par.  of  intermitto=to  leave 
off:  inter- =  between,  among,  and  mitto=to  send; 
Sj>.  intermision ;  Ital.  in/i 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


"Home  other  fnterme*ses  which  might  divert  within 
dores." — Evelyn:  Memoirs. 

In  ter  met  a  car   pal,    a.     [Pref.   inter-,   and 

2.  Crystallog.  (of  secondary  planes) :    Intermedi-  Eng.  inefogarpa/.J 

ate  between  the  planes  on  an  edge  and   tboseon  .  -•<««<•••  Between   the   mctacarpal    bones    of   the       j    The  act  or  state  of  intermitting-  cessation  or 

an  angle.  hand ;  as,  intermetacarpal  articulations.    ( (?ua,n.)    Discontinuance   for  a  time!  pau^  f  'intermedTate 

In  Mr-mS    dl  Site,  a.  As.    [Fr.  intermedia!,  from       In-Wr-mei'-IO  (meias  metl),  «.    [Ital.]  stop,  interruption,  rest. 

Lat.  inter-= between,  among,  and  mpdiattu,  pa.  par.        Jfiwic:  An  interlude;  a  short  composition  of  a       " They  answered  one  another  without  <nterm(««yoii."— 

of  medto=to  halve;  meditu^the  middle ;  Ital.&op.  lively  character  played  between  the  parts  of  a  more    Bunyut.-  pilgrim's  Progress, 

intermedia.}  important  work,  or  between  the  acts  of  a  drama, 

A.  At  adj. :  Lying  or  being  in  the  middle  place  or  A ''  • 

degree  between  two  extremes ;  lying  between ;  inter-       *In-t8r-inI  -C&te,  r.  i.    [Lat.  intermicafum,  sup. 

voning,  interposing;  in  the  middle;  as,  an    inter-  of  intermiro, from inter-= between,  among, and  mico 

iinrlintr  space  between  two  rivers,  an  intermediate  =vo  shine.]    To  shine  between  or  among, 
position  or  rank, &c.  •In-tSr-ml-C*  -tlon.    ..     [!NTERMICATE.]     The 

••Employed  the  intermediate  time    in    collecting   his  act  ,)r  state  of  8|,iuiug  between  or  among, 
father  H  forc««.    — Afajfun.   Carvtctacu*.  ^  __      . 

•In  t«r  ml-gri  -tlon,  «.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
migration  (q.  v.).]     Motion  or  removal  of  two  fam- 

fkarm. :  A  substance  added  to  a  medicinal  com-    iije8  from  one  country  to  another,  so  that  each 
pound  to  enable  the  other  ingredients  to  combine,    takes  the  home  of  the  other ;  interchange  of  dwell- 
intermediate-frame, «.  ing-plan^. 


X;<inn.:  The  second  fly-frame;  an  intermediate,       In-t8r  -mln-a-ble,  a.  it  ».    [Lat.  interminafc«i»,    a  paroxysm 


*2.  The  state  of  being  discontinued  or  disused; 
disuse,  neglect. 

"Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  have  the  authority  of 
years,  and  out  of  their  intermission  do  win  to  themselves 
•  kind  of  grace-like  newness." — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

3.  Intervening  time ;  interval. 
"  Out  short  all  intermission:  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself." 

Shakesp.:  Maabeta,  iv.  3. 
*  I.  Interposition  ;  intervention, 
II.  Pathol.  (of  a  fever):  Temporary  cessation  of 


.  ,       —  — ^ -    » 

in  order  of  time,  between  the  stubbing  and  the    from  in- =  not,  and  terminu«=an  end;  Ital.  inter 


roving  frame. 

Intermediate-shaft,  .-.-.  The  shaft  crossing  the 
frame  of  a  marine-engine,  to  connect  the  two  engines 
and  two  paddle-wheels. 

intermediate-state,  *. 

1.   Theol.,  <tr.:  The  state  of  the  soul  between 


Sp.  interminable.] 
A.  A>  adjective : 

1.  Boundless,  endless,  unlimited,  illimitable,  in 
finite. 

"  Seas  of  snow  that  shine 
Between  interminable  tracts  of  pine." 

Wortlsieorth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 


•In-tSr  mis  -Sire,  a.  [Lat.  intermimtu,  pa.  par. 
of  interniifro.]  [INTERMISSION.^  Having  tempo- 
rary cessations ;  not  continuous ;  intermittent ;  com- 
ing by  fits. 

"  Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 
To  weep  their  tntermlssipe  miseries." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  1.,  i.  1. 


death  and  the  resurrection.    (For  Jewish  views  on  In-tSr  mlt  .  r.  f.  A  i.    [Lat.  intermi«o=to  send 

r  In     nhjoct,  see  Hades.)    Christian  opinions  on  the  2.  Protracted  so  as    to  be  apparently    endless;    apart,  to  interrupt.]    [INTERMISSION.] 

Hiihjoct  may  be  radooed  to  two:  one  that  there  is  a  wearisomely  protracted. 

place  distinct  from  both  heaven  and  hell  in  which  "The  debates  were  long  and  sharp  :  and  It  soon  became 


A.  7Van*. .-  To  leave  or  discontinue  for  a  time ;  to 


place  ms&iuci  ironi  00111  iirnvt-ii  HIKI  iitju  in  wiiicn  ine  aenates  were  long  HII>I  Mntiri>  :  anq  11  soon  rmcame  -.. —       .     . 

disembodied   souls  are  kept  till   the    resurrection    evident  that  the  work    was   interminable."-Maeaulay.    cease  temporarily ;  to  forbear,  to  interrupt,  to  sus- 

|  II  UIKH.  LIMIIIIS,    PfBOATOKY),  the  other  that   tin-     Blst.  Kng., oh.  liv. 

foals  of  the  righteouaat  deatii,  b<HX>mingperfect  in 

licilinetis,  immediately  pass  to  heaven,  while  those 

of    the    wicked,  now  beyond  the    i»ower   of  being 

regenerated,    go    to    hell    in    anticipation    of   the 

judgment  day.  TheGrpek  and  the  Roman  Ctelcbes 

holil    tin-    lirst    opinion,  while  the   Calvinistic   or 

I'nritaii  tlnMilogj-  accepts  the  latter  view. 

2.  Ch.  Hint.:  The  most  notable  controversy  on  the    enan 
-.nlij.K-tof  an  int.ernii-ili.-ii.-'tate  was  that  raised  by        In  t8r -mln  a  blf .  «dr.    [Eng.  interminab(te)  ; 


B.  A'tuhft.:  The  Deity;  the  Infinite  Being. 
"As  if  they  would  confine  the  interminable 
And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript." 

Milton:  Samson  Agontstes,  807. 

In-t?r    mln  a  ble  nSsa,  «.    [Eng.  interminable; 
nea.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  interminable ; 


pend. 

"The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland  had  never 
been  intermitted  during  the  whole  course  of  the  expedi- 
tion."— Maoavlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  leave  off  or  cease  for  a  time ;  to 
cease  or  relax  at  intervals. 

"Heaved  on  the  surge  with  intermitting  breath. 
And  hourly  panting  in  the  arms  of  death." 

Pope.   Homer's  CMyssey,  v.  «98. 


,','f"  P',',]',,.  ji.hn  XX II. "in "the "four-    -ly.\  "in  an  intorrninablo  manner  or  degree;  end-       tIn-t<Sr  mlt   tence,  «.    [English  int,-rmitte*(t); 


•rr.\  The  act  or  state  of  intermitting ;  intermission. 


fate,        t     fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     wBrk, 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,    he°r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     SyTlan. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     oe      e; 


marine;    g6,     p5t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


intermittent 

In  tSr-mlt  tent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intermittent,  pr. 
par.  of  inti.'ri>tittit=ti>  intermit  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  intermit' 
tent;  Ital.  intermittente;  Sp.  intermitente.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Ceasing  or  relaxing  at  intervals;  not 
in  continual  action  or  force. 

"The  doctor  is  curing  her  almost  us  u tin  of  an/nfermi/- 
tent-fever."— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  477. 

B.  As siibst. :  An  intermittent-fever  (q.  v.). 
"    I  ii/frmittent  action  of  the  heart : 

Pathol.:  A  morbid  state,  in  which,  after  the  heart 
has  made  a  certain  number  of  regular  beats,  it 
ntissr's  one.  It  arises  from  dyspepsia,  temporary 
debility ,  the  use  of  tobacco,  &c. 

intermittent-fever,  ». 

Pathol.:  [AoCE.] 

intermittent-fountain, «. 

Hydraul. :  A  stoppered  glass  globe,  nearly  two- 
thinU  tilled  with  water.  The  globe  has  two  orthree 
capillary  tubulurcs,  curved  downward,  for  the 
KKIVSS  of  the  water.  A  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
terminates  above,  within  the  glass  globe  near  its 
top,  and  the  lower  part,  just  above  a  small  aper- 
ture, in  a  dish  supports  the  apparatus.  The  water 
flows  out  by  the  tubulures  till  it  rises  in  the  dish 
high  enough  to  close  the  lower  end  of  the  glass 
tube,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  external  air, 
tho  pressure  of  which  is  needful  to  continue  the 
flow ;  the  water  then  ceases  to  run  out. 

intermittent-gear,  s. 

1,  Awheel  having  a  part  of  its  cogs  cut  away; 
mutilated  gear. 

2.  A  wheel   moved  at  intervals  by  a  cog,  cam, 
ratchet,  rack,  or  lever;  as  in  counting-machines, 
mrtrrs,  registers,  escapements,  &c. 

intermittent-light,  «.  One  of  tho  characters  of 
light  exhibited  from  lighthouses  under  the  catop- 
tric system.  The  variations  or  different  charac- 
teristics of  lights  enable  a  mariner  coming  within 
sight  of  them  on  a  coast  to  determine  hisgeograph- 
inil  position  and  bearings.  The  intermittent-light 
bursts  suddenly  into  view,  remains  steady  a  short 
tiinn,  and  is  then  eclipsed  for  half  a  minute.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  shades  in  front 
of  tlio  reflectors,  alternately  displaying  and  hiding 
the  light.  [FLASHINO-LIGHT.] 

intermittent-pulse,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  pulse  which,  beating  steadily  for  a 
time,  then  intermits.  It  arises  chiefly  from  the  in- 
nervation  of  the  heart,  and  follows  on  some  phys- 
ical or  mental  shock  to  tho  system. 

intermittent-siphon,  8. 

Hydrant.:  A  vessel  having  a  siphon  with  its 
shorter  leg  near  tho  bottom  of  tho  vessel,  and  the 
IIMIOT  Iri;  passing  through  it.  A  continuous  supply 
of  water  being  provided,  the  level  gradually  rises, 
both  in  tho  vessel  and  the  tube,  to  the  top  of  the 
siphon,  and  an  outflow  begins.  It  being  arranged 
that  this  should  bo  more  rapid  than  the  inflow,  the 
siphon  is  gradually  emptied,  and  tho  water  ceases 
to  come  forth.  • 

intermittent-spring, «. 

Hyilrol. :  A  natural  spring  which  alternately  flows 
and  stops.  A  cavity  is  more  or  less  slowly  filled 
by  springs,  and  then  at  intervals  emptied  by  fls- 
lures,  so  shaped  and  placed  as  to  constitute  natural 
Intermittent-siphons. 

Intermittent-wheel,  «.  The  name  includes  all 
tin-  escape-wheels ;  counting  wheels  in  meters, 
arithmometers,  andregisters ;  stop-motions  in  clocks 
and  watches,  ratchet  movements,  &c. 

In-ter-mlf-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [INTERMIT.] 
Ceasing  or  relaxing  at  intervals;  intermittent. 

intermitting-spring,  subst.  [INTERMITTENT- 
SPUING.) 

In-t§r-mlt -tlng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  intermitting; 
•li/.\  In  an  intermitting  or  intermittent  manner; 
with  intermissions ;  at  intervals. 

"Suffering  it  to  look  up  but  intermittinglu."— Jtfoun- 
tagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vi.,  g  2. 

In-tSr-mlx',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng.  mix 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mix  or  mingle  with  others;  to  inter- 
mingle. 

"  They  fling  praises  unto  God,  which  they  intermix  with 
Instruments  of  music." — Sir  T.  More:  Utopia  (ed.  Robin- 
eon),  l>k.  11.,  ch.  zi. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  intermingled   or   incor- 
porated with  others ;  to  be  intermingled. 

In  ter-mlxed  .pa.par.  or  a.    [INTERMIX.] 

In-tSr-mlx'-ed-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  intermixed;  -ly.] 
In  an  intermixed  manner ;  with  intermixture. 

*ln-tgr-mlx'-tlon  (x  as  k),  *in  ter-mix-cl-on, 
s.  I  Latin  inter-=between,  among,  and  mij:tio=R 
mixing.]  The  same  as  INTERMIXTURE  (q.  v.). 

"True  christen  people  in  this  world,  which,  without 
tntennij-cion  of  obstinate  heresies,  professe  the  ryghte 
catholike  faith." — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  202. 
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In-tSr-mlx  -ture,  «.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  English 
mixture  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  intermixing  or  mixing 
together. 

"  Both  were  marked 
By  circumstance  with  intermixture  flue." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  the  mixture  of  two  or  more 
ingredients. 

:(.  An  admixture;  something  additional  mingled 
in  a  mass. 

"He  may  indeed  judge  certain  intermixtures  of  ftdver. 
slty  to  be  proper  for  our  improvement."— Blair.  Works, 
vol.  II.,  ser.  v. 

In-tSr-m8-bIl -I-tf ,  ».  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mobility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
capable  of  moving  among  each  other,  as  the  parti- 
cles of  a  fluid. 

In-tSr-m6  dll'-ll-6n,  «.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
modillion  (q.  v.).] 
Arch. :  The  space  between  two  modillions. 

In  ter  mon  tane,  a.  [Latin  inter-= between, 
among,  and  mon/u?iuji=pertaining  to  mountains ; 
mons  (genit.  monfi«)  =  a  mountain.]  Between  moun- 
tains. 

*In-tSr-mun  dine,  a.  [Latin  inter-=between, 
among,  and  muno'anu#:=pertaining  to  the  world; 
mundus=the  world.]  Being  or  existing  between 
worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb. 

"The  vast  distances  between  these  great  bodies  are 
called  intermunaane  spaces." — Locke:  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  ch.  ii. 

•In-tSr-mfin -dl-an,  a.  [Lat.  inter~= between, 
among,  and  mundu8=tnc  world.]  Intermundane. 

In-tSr-mttr'-al,  a.  [Lat.  inter-=between,  among, 
and  JHura(i8=pertaining  to  a  wall ;  m«ru*=a  wall.] 

1.  Ord.Lana.:  Lying  or  being  within  walls. 

2.  A  nut.  <t  Pathol. :  Between  the  intestinal  walls. 

*[  There  are  sometimes  intermural  intestinal  ob- 
structions, as  cancerous  stricture,  non-cancerous 
stricture,  and  intussusception,  with  or  without 
polypi. 

*In-ter-mUre',i'.  /.  [Lat.  infcr-  =  betwcen,  among, 
and  murus  =  &  wall.]  To  surround  with  or  inclose 
in  walls.  (Ford.) 

In-tSr-mfis -cu-lar,  a.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng. 
muscular  (q.  v.).]  Lying  or  being  between  the 
muscles. 

intermuscular-septa,  s.  pi. 

Anatomy:  Two  ttbrous  partitions  binding  the 
aponourosis  of  tho  arm  to  tho  Immerus.  They  are 
called  the  External  and  Internal  Intermuscular 
Septa. 

In-tSr-mu-ta  -tion,  s.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mutation  (q.  v.).]  Mutual  or  reciprocal  change  or 
mutation ;  interchange. 

•In-tSr-mu  -tu  al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
mutual  (q.  v.).]  Mutual,  reciprocal,  alternate. 

'*  By  intermutual  vows  protesting  there, 
This  never  to  reveal.'1 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  lit  36. 

•In-tSr-mu'-tW-al-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  intermutual; 
•ly.]  Mutually,  reciprocally. 

"  And  intermutually  there  ratified 
With  protestations." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vii.  80. 

*In'-tSrn,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  interne,  from  Lat.  internus 
=  inward,  from  inter-=within,  between ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
intemo.~\ 

A.  . l.s  1'ilj. :  Internal,  intestine,  domestic. 

"  The  inland  towns  are  most  flourishing,  which  shows 
that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domestic." — Howel. 

B.  As  rubst. :  A  pupil  who  resides  in  a  seminary  or 
school ;  a  boarder.    (In  Roman  Catholic  Schools.) 

In-tSm\  v.  t.  [Fr.  interner.]  To  send  to  or  con- 
fine in  the  interior  of  a  country,  without  permission 
to  leave. 

"  When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  army 
routed  at  Sedan  took  their  flight  through  Belgian  terri- 
tory, they  laid  down  their  arms  according  to  convention, 
ana  were  interned  in  the  dominions  of  King  Leopold." — 
Annual  Register,  1870. 

In-tSr'-nal,  a.     [Lat.  intern(ua),  from  inter-= 
within,  between ;  Eng. .-  u  ti.  -a/.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Inward,  interior,  not  external;  being  within  or 
inclosed  in  any  limits  or  bounds. 

"  There  must  be  some  internal  organn  within  us,  ns  far 
above  the  organs  of  brutes,  as  the  operations  of  our  minds 
are  above  theirs." — Stillinafleet:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

2.  Domestic,  not  foreign ;  belonging  to  itself  or 
its  own  affairs  or  interests. 

"The  internal  regulations  of  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature."— Saturday  lieriftr. 
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3.  Derived  from  or  dependent  on  the  object  itself; 
Inherent;  as,  infernal  forces. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  mind  ur  thoughts ;  pertaining 
to  one's  innet-  being. 

*5.  Intrinsic,  real. 

"The  internal  rectitude  of  our  actions." — Rogers. 
II.  Oeom.:  The  same  as  INTERIOR  (q.  v.). 
internal-angles,  t.pi. 
Geom. :  [INTERIOR-ANGLES.] 

internal-gear,  ».  A  wheel  whose  cogs  are  on  the 
internal  perimeter. 

internal  safety-valve, ». 

Steam-eng.:  A  valve  opening  inwardly  into  the 
boiler,  to  allow  air  to  enter  when  a  vacuum  ia 
formed  inside  by  the  condensation  of  steam. 

internal-wheel,  ».  An  annular  wheel  whose 
cogs  are  presented  internally. 

In-tSr-nal -I-tf .  «.  [Eng.  internal;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  internal. 

In-ter -nal-ly1,  adV.    [Eng.  internal;  -ly.} 

\.  Inwardly,  within ;  in  or  at  tho  interior ;  beneath 
the  surface. 

2.  Mentally,  intellectually,  spiritually. 

"Those  who  were  well  qualified,  and  seemed  to  be  inter, 
nally  called  by  a  divine  vocation."— Burnet:  Hist.  Ref- 
ormation (an.  1547). 

In-t8r-na  -tion-al,  a.  &  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  national  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  mutually  affecting  the  rela- 
tions and  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other. 

"  To  avoid  intervention,  it  must  leave  untouched  the 
international  tribunals." — Saturday  Keririr. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  society  called  the  Inter- 
national.   [B.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

History :  Tho  recognized  contraction  for  a  society 
of  which  the  full  title  was  Tho  International  Work- 
ing Men's  Association.  It  owed  its  being  to  Karl 
Marx,  tho  author  of  Das  Capital,  and  was  founded 
at  a  meeting  held  in  St.  James'  Hall,  Sept.  28, 1864, 
under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Beesley.  Two 
Parisian  workmen,  Henri  Tolain,  a  chaser  in 
bronze,  and  Eugene  Fribourg,  a  decorative  en- 
graver, attended  as  delegates  for  their  fellows.  Mr. 
George  Odger  was  elected  president,  and  a  German 
tailor,  Eccarius,  secretary.  Statutes  and  a  general 
manifesto,  drawn  up  by  Karl  Marx,  were  issued. 
Of  the  manifesto  Prof.  Beesley  says:  "  It  is  proba- 
bly the  most  striking  and  powerful  statement  of 
tho  workman's  caso  as  against  tho  middle  class 
that  has  ever  been  compressed  into  a  dozen  small 
pages."  Tho  first  congress  met  at  Geneva,  Sept.  3. 
1866.  Some  sixty  delegates,  chiefly  French  ana 
Swiss,  were  present,  and  the  subjects  discussed 
wore : 

1.  International  combination  of  efforts  by  the  agency 
of  the  Association   in  the  struggle   between   labor  and 
capital. 

2.  Limitation  of  the  hours  of  the  working  day. 
8.  Juvenile  labor. 

4.  Cooperative  labor. 

5.  Trades  Unions. 

The  congress  was  ignored  by  the  London  papers, 
and  the  reports  intrusted  to  Jotteaux,  a  Swiss  nat- 
uralized in  England,  for  conveyance  to  London, 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  Imperial  Police  as  he 
crossed  the  French  frontier,  but  afterward  restored 
on  the  intervention  of  Lord  Stanley,  then  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  next  congress  was  held  at  Lausanne 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  Times  published 
lengthy  reports  of  its  proceedings.  In  that  year 
the  International  kept  foreign  workmen  out  of  the 
labor  market  in  England  in  caseof  strikes.  In  1868 
the  Paris  Association  was  dissolved  by  judicial 
proceedings,  but  individual  members  kept  up  their 
connection  with  the  parent  society,  which  was  vic- 
torious in  a  contest  with  the  master-builders  of 
Geneva ;  andin  Germany  120  societies  Bent  represent- 
atives to  Nuremberg,  and  affiliated  themselves. 
The  third  congress  was  held  at  Brussels  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  and  its  discussions  on  war,  strikes, 
machinery,  instruction,  credit,  property,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  formed  the  subject 
of  four  editorials  in  the  Times.  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic Centers  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Presburg 
sent  delegates  to  Brussels.  The  fourth  congress  was 
held  at  Bale  in  September,  1869,  and  on  Dec.  13,  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  4U.UUU  work- 
men assembled  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  demanding 
that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  legalizing  trade 
combinations;  numbers  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. In  this  year  Bakunin  joined  the  Associa- 
tion, and  his  influence  soon  became  apparent,  la 
1870  the  members  of  the  Committee*  of  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Brest,  and  Rouen,  were 
sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  were 
released  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 
The  International  now  separated  into  two  parties. 
At  tho  Hague  Congress,  in  1872,  Bakunin 's,  or  the 
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extreme  party,  was  outvoted  by  tlio  follower**  of 
Alurx,  \vho  traii>furrrd  the  seat  of  admini>tra- 
to  Now  York.  After  the  (Jenova  ( Umxri'.-s,  in 
I -it,  the  International  Proper  coasod  to  exist. 
Bakuuin's  party  lingered  tilllM79,  and  tlien  formed 
an  allianre  with  Socialism  t'l.v.).  The  general 
aims  of  the  International  woro  tlio  abolition  of 
wak'e-paid  in  favor  of  associated  labor,  to  bedevol- 
o|.i-d  to  national  dimensions  by  national  means, 
tho  abolition  of  private  property  in  tho  means  of 
production,  and  their  reversion,  with  laud,  to  the 
State. 

International-code,  s. 

Naut. :  A  system  of  signaling  in  common  use  by 
nearly  all  maritime  nations,  wnereby  there  may  be 
communication  between  vessels  at  sea. 

international-copyright, «.    [COPYRIGHT.] 

international-exhibitions,  s.  pi.  Exhibitions 
of  tho  industries  characterizing  tho  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  first  was  tho  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, held  in  1851,  in  London.  It  was  followed  by 
those  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  was  the  Columbian  Exposition,  or  World's  Fair, 
held  in  Chicago  in  tho  summer  of  1898. 

international-law, «. 

Law  A  Hiat. :  The  name  given  by  Bentham  to 
what  had  previously  been  called  tlie  Law  of  Na- 
tions. It  arose  gradually  during  the  latter  part  of 
tho  middle  ages,  when  commerce  and  navigation, 
not  very  flourishing  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  began  to  revive  with  its  decline.  At 
first  it  took  the  form  of  commercial  usage,  then  it 
was  promulgated  in  "  royal  ordinances,"  and  finally 
became  tacitly  recognized  as  commercial  law.  Then 
it  was  extended  to  all  international  transactions, 
even  though  not  commercial.  It  is  divided  into 
three  departments :  the  principles  that  should  reg- 
ulate the  conduct  (1)  of  states  to  each  other ;  (2)  of 
private  parties  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  states 
to  each  other;  (3)  of  private  parties  as  affected  by 
the  separate  internal  codes  of  distinct  nations.  Its 
leading  principles  are  throe:  (1)  that  every  nation 
possesses  an  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
in  its  own  territory ;  (2)  that  no  state  or  nation  can 
by  its  laws  directly  afreet  or  bind  property  out  of 
its  own  territory,  or  persons  not  resident  therein, 
natural  born  subjects  or  others  ;  (3)  that  whatever 
force  the  laws  of  one  country  have  in  another  de- 
pends solely  on  the  municipal  laws  of  the  latter. 
The  tendency  of  international  law  is  to  prevent 
war. 

In-tSr-na  -tion-al  Ism,  *.  [Eng.  international; 
-i«n.]  The  principles  or  objects  advocated  by  the 
Internationalists. 

In-ter-na  tion  al  1st,  «.  [Eng.  international; 
-int.] 

1.  One  who  upholds    tho  principles  of   interna- 
tional law. 

2.  A  member  of  the  secret  society  known  as  the 
International. 

In  tSr  na  -tion-al  Ize,  r.  (.  [Eng.  international; 
-ize.]  To  make  international ;  to  cause  to  affect  the 
•  mutual  relations  of  two  or  moro  nations. 

In-t3r-na  tion  al  -If.adr.  |  Kng.  international; 
-lit.  I  In  an  international  manner;  from  an  interna- 
tional point  of  view ;  so  as  to  affect  tho  mutual 
relations  of  two  or  more  nations. 

•In-tSrne'.s.  [INTERN, a.]  That  which  is  within; 
the  inside,  the  interior. 

•In-tSr  n8  Ci  ar-?  (Ci  as  Shi),  a.  [Lat.  interne- 
c»o=utter  slaughter;  n«eo=to  kill,  to  slaughter.] 
The  same  as  INTERNECINE  (q.  v.). 

*In-tSr  nee  In  al,  a.  [Lat.  internecin(u»),  from 
internecio=  utter  slaughter;  Eng.  adj.  guff.  -<//.) 
Mutually  destructive ;  exterminating,  internecine. 

In  ter  ne  9lne,  a.  [Lat,  infernecinta.]  Mutual 
destruction;  endeavoring  or  involving  mutual  de- 
struction ;  deadly. 

"The  Egyptians  worshiped  dog*,  and  for 
Their  faith  made  ,ni-  m,  ,-,„.  war." 

Butler:  Hudlbrai,  pt.  t.,  i    i. 

*In-t8r  n6  -cl6n  (ol  as  sh),«.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
tnfernecio.J  Mutual  slaughter  or  destruction. 

"The  number  of  interntcion*  and  slaughter*  would 
exceed  alt  arithmetical  calculation."— ll'tlf:  urtain  of 
Mankind. 

*In-t8r-n6  elve,  „.  [Lat.  i/ifcrnrr(o)  =  tokill,to 
slaughter;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ire.J  Killing,  slaughter- 
ing, internecine.  (Carlyle.) 

•In-tSr-nic  tion,  ».  [Lat.  intrrnrrto=to  bind 
together:  iH/rr-^lx'tween,  among,  and  necto=tv 
l>iml.  ]  A  binding  orfastcnmgtogothcr;  connection, 
conjunction,  bond. 

"  Hecoapled  hlsown  goodnesa  and  man'*  evil*  by  so 
admirable  an  internectton  that  even  the  worst  parta  of 
the  chain  drew  some  good  after  them." — Mountaffu. 
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In-tSr-nelir  -al,  adj.  [Praf.  infer-,  and  English 
neural  (q.  v.J.) 

Anat.,  Ichthy.,  rfr..-  Situated  between  tho  neural 
processes  or  spines. 

iiiterneural-cartllage,  «.  A  small  accessory 
cartilage  at  tlio  fore  and  back  part  of  tlio  neur- 
apophysis,  in  the  vertebral  column  of  a  fish. 

interneural-splnes,  s.  pi.  Spines  supporting 
tho  framework  of  tho  dorsal  fin.  In  osseous  tlshes 
they  are  generally  shaped  as  in  the  interhcpmal 
spines,  like  little  daggers,  looking  as  if  plungod  in 
the  fiesh  up  to  tho  hut. 

*In-t5r  -nl-tf,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat.  inter- 
nttat.]  Intcriorucss  ;  interior  presence. 

In-tern  -rnSnt,  «.  [Fr.  internemrnt.]  Confine- 
ment to  tho  interior  or  a  country  as  prisoners  of 
war  ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  so  confined. 

In-tSr-n6d  -al,  'In-tSr-nSd  -I-al,  a.  [English 
internodfe)  ;  -al;  Lat.  inttrtnnli(um),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -al.] 

Jiot.,<tc.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  internodes. 

"But  the  tnternodial  parts  of  vegetables,  or  spaces 
between  the  joints,  are  contrived  with  more  uncertainty." 
—  Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  fh.  iii. 

In'-t8r-n&de,  «.    [Lat.  internodium.] 
Bot.  :  The  space  between  two  nodes  of  the  stem. 
[NODE.] 
In-tSr-nB'-dl-a,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  internodium.] 

[iNTERNODE.  ] 

Ann!.  :  The  digital  phalanges.  They  are  four- 
teen in  number—  three  for  each  of  the  four  fingers 
and  two  for  the  thumb. 

In-t8r-n6d'-I-al,  a.    [INTERNODAL.] 

*In  -tSr  nun9e,  «.  [Lat.  infer-=between,  and 
nunct'u<=a  messenger.]  A  means  of  transmitting 
messages  between  two  parties. 

"Intelligence  is  familiarly  conveyed  by  the  intemunc* 
of  pigeons  trained  up  for  the  purpose."  —  Evelyn:  Navi- 
gation and  Commerce. 

In-tSr-ntin'-Cl-al  (ClasshD.o.  [Eng.  internun- 
ci(o)  :  -al.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  internuncio 
or  bis  office. 

2.  Physiol.  (of  the  nervous  system)  :  Transmitting 
impressions  between  one  part  of  tho  body  and  an- 
other. 

"A  definite  nervous  system,  whose  action  may  be  purely 
tnternuncial  —  that  of  calling  forth  muscular  movements 
in  respondence  to  the  impressions  made  by  external 
agencies."  —  Carpenter:  Mental  I'hysiot.,  g  4. 

*In-t8r-nun  -$I-8ss,  «.  [English  internunci(o)  ; 
-ess.  ]  A  female  messenger. 

'  '  Iris  that  had  place 
Of  tnternuncifss  from  the  sods." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  TV. 

*In-t8r-nun  CI-6,  ».  [Prof,  inter-,  and  nuncio 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  messenger  between  two  parties. 

2.  An  envoy  of  the  Pope,  sent  to  small  states  or 
republics,  as  distinguished  from    a  nuncio,    who 
represents  him  at  the  courts  of  emperors  and  kings. 

"The  Internuncio  at  Brussels  proceeded  to  censure 
those  that  were  for  it,  as  enemies  to  the  pupal  authority." 
—  tturnrt;  Own  Times  (an.  1962). 

In-t8r-nun'-9l-6-8hIp,  «.  [Eng.  internuncio; 
-Bhi/i.  I 

1.  The  office  of  an  internuncio. 

2.  Tho  agency  of  any  messenger. 

"Several  billets  paused  .  .  .  by  the  tntemuncioshlp 
of  Dorcas."  —  Richardson:  Clarissa,  v.  6. 

In-t5r-6-ce-Sn  -Ic  (ce  as  shS),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  oceanic.]  Between  two  oceans. 

In  tSr-Sc'-U-lar.  a.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  English 
ocular.  ] 

Aunt.  a*  Entom.:  Situated  between  the  eyes. 

In-t8r-d  p8r  -cn-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  inferoper- 
cu/(um),  and  Eng.  suff.  -<ir.\ 

Compar.  Anat.  <t  Ichthy.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
interopercuium  (q.  v.). 

Interopercular-bone,  ». 

Compar.  Anat.  <t  Ichthy.  :  [iNTEROPERctJLUM.] 

In-t8r-6  p8r'-cu-liim,  ».  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Lat. 
operculum  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  <!t  Jchthy.:  Ono  of  the  four  por- 
tions of  which  the  gill-cover  of  a  fish  is  composed. 
It  is  art  iculatrd  to  tho  pre-opercular  one  above.  t«> 
the  sub-opercular  behind,  and  usually  to  th<>  buck 
part  of  a  mandible  of  some  fishes.  Called  also 
Interopercular  Bone. 

In  t8r-5r  -Wt-al,  o.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  or&ifol.] 

Anat.,&c.:   Between  any  orbit,  as  those  of  tho 


interpetalary 

In  t8r-8s  cu  late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  o»c«- 
Jo/e(q.v.).] 

Biol.:  To  connect  two  different  a--'Mnbl;ic>-~.  [  IN- 
OSCULANT.] 

In  t8r  8s  sS  al,  In  t8r-8s  s8  oua,  a.  [Prefix 
infer-,  and  Eng.  osseal,  osseous  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.,  <tc. :  Situated  between  bones.  There  are 
intorossepus  bones,  nerves,  arteries,  and  an  inter- 
osseous  ligament. 

In-t8r-8s'-s8-I,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  masc.  pi. 
of  Lat.  osseus.] 

Anat.:  Two  sets  of  muscles.  The  Dorsal  Inter- 
ossei,  seven  in  number,  withdraw  tho  fingers  from 
the  middle  line  of  tho  hand;  there  are  correspond- 
ing muscles  in  tho  foot,  four  dorsal  and  three  plan- 
tar. (Quain.) 

In-t8r-8s  -sS-ofis,  a.    [INTEROSSEAL.] 

In-t8r-pale  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  infer-,  and  Eng.  pale 
(q.vj.] 

1.  To  place  pales  between ;  to  divide  by  pales. 

•2.  To  interweave,  to  interlace. 

"  He  ware  upon  his  head  a  diademe  of  purple  inlerpalett 
with  white."— Urende.  Qulntus  curl  hi.-,  fol.  151. 

In-t8r-par-I-6  -tal,  a.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  parietal 
(q.  v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  <£  ZoQl.:  Between  tho  parietal 
bones,  as  the  interparietal  suture  found  in  the 
young  of  the  Ruminantia  and  Carnivora. 

*In-t8r-pass',  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  pasg 
(q.v.).]  To  pass  between. 

"Many  skirmishes  tnterpassed  with  surprisements  of 
castles.''—  Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  47. 

•In'-tSr-pause,  «.    [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng.  pause 

(q.  v.).]    A  pauseor  stop  between;  an  intermission. 

"  Giving  an  tnterpausc  to  pride  and  spite." 

Daniels  Civil  Wars,  vl.  72. 

«In.-t8r-p6aI ,  «ln-t8r-p811 ,  v.  t.   [Lat.  i«/. •••- 

pelfo=to  interrupt:    infVr-  =  botwecn,  among,  and 
j>e//o=tp  drive.] 

1.  To  interrupt,  to  hinder,  to  interfere  with. 
"  This  being  thus:  why  should  my  tongue  or  pen 

Presume  to  interpell  that  fnlnesse." 

Ben  Jonsott:  On  mu  Muse,  elegy.  9. 

2.  To  intercede  with,  to  appeal  to. 

"  Here  one  of  us  began  to  fnterpeal 
Old  Mnemon."  a.  More:  On  the  Soul. 

In-tSr-pS-dfin  -cu-lar,  «.  [Pref.  infer-,  and 
Eng.  pedunru/ar.] 

Anat.:  Between  tho  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum. 

interpeduncular-space,  s. 

Anat.:  A  lozenge-shaped  interval  situated  be- 
tween tho  peduncles  of  thecerobrum  and  containing 
tho  posterior  perforated  space,  tho  corpora  albi- 
cantta,  and  the  tuber  cinereum.  i  Vimi'ii  ..I 

In  tSr-p8r  late,  r.  *.  [Lat.  interpellate,  pa. 
par.  of  interpeifo.]  [INTEHPEAL.]  To  question ;  to 
address  a  Question  to;  especially  said  of  a  <jursi  ion 
addressed  by  a  member  of  a  legislative  assembly  to 
a  minister. 

In  ter  pel  la  tion,  «.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  interp<-l- 
lationem,  ace.  of  interpellate  =  a  speaking  be- 
tween, an  interruption,  from  interpellatus,iiu.  par. 
of  interpello.  [INTERPELLATE.  ] 

*1.  Tho  act  of  interrupting  or  interfering;  inter- 
ruption. 

"The  latter  makes  no  little  complaint  of  the  impor- 
tunity of  those  continual  interpellations." — lip.  Hall: 
Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

*2.  Tho  act  of  interposing  or  interceding  on  behalf 
of  anotiior ;  intercession,  interposition. 

"Oontinnallye  he  maketh  interpellacion  f or  VB sinners." 
— Kale:  Apologie,  to.  8. 

*:i.  A  summons,  a  citation. 

"In  all  extrajudlclal  acts  one  citation,  monition,  or  ex- 
trajudicia)  interpellation  is  sufficient."— Ayliffe:  Parer- 
uon. 

4.  A  question  addressed  by  n  member  of  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  to  a  minister  or  member  of  tho  gov- 
ernment. 

In  ter-pen  - «  trite,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  infer-,  and 

I'.nt;.  [:>  ni  tntte  (q.  V.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  penetrate  between  other  sub- 
stances; to  penetrate  mutually  so  as  to  form  a 
union. 


In-t8r  8s  -CU^lant,  «.      [Pref.  infer-,  and   Eni;., 

&.C.,  nsrulant  (q.v.l.)    Connecting  two  ditTerent  MS 

scint^lages  of  any  kind,  as  a  varit-ty  connecting  two 

a  specie*  two  genera,  a  gniiw  two  families, 

a  family  two  tribes,  a  tribo  two  orders,  Ac. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  penetrate  between  or  within 
bodie-;  to  penetrate  mutually,  so  as  to  form  a 
union. 

In  t8r  p8n  8  tra  -tion, ».  [  Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
]n-/ii-triitiim  (q.  v.).J  Tin- act  or  state  of  intorpene- 
t  rat  ing ;  tho  act  or  state  of  penetrating  mutually  so 
as  to  form  a  union. 

In  t8r  pen  -8  tra  tlye,  a.  [English  i,<[>-rt>rnr- 
I  ml 'i  i ;  -i  iv.  |  Penetratlna  between  or  within  oilier 
bodies;  mutually  pcnetratintr. 

In-t8r-p8t  al  a  rj,  a.  [Pref.  inter-:  Eng.  />.  ini. 
and  suff.  -ary.] 
Bot.:  Between  pft:tl<. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or.     wSre,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fail;     try,     Syrian,     ee,     ce     e;     ey     a.      <ju  =  kw. 


interpetiolar 

In-t8r  pSt  -1-6  lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
j><  t  inlar.  \ 

Hot.:  Between  the  petioles  or  leaf  stalks. 

In  tSr  pha-lan  -&-9.1,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
phalanr/eal  (q.  v.).] 

A  mil.:  liotwoen  the  phalanges  of  the  hand  and 
foot.  Thoro  are  Interpnalannal  articulations  of 
both. 

In-tSr-pU-as'-tSr,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
pilaster  Iq.  T.).] 

.  I  n-li.:  The  space  between  two  pilasters. 
*In-tgr  pla96  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  inter-, and  Eng.piace 
(q.  v.).]    To  place  between  or  among. 

"The  power  of  lords  (thus  interplacfd 
Betwixt  the  height  of  princes,  and  the  state)." 

Ilaniel:  Civil   Wan,  vil.  65. 

In-t8r-plan  St  ar-?,  a.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng. 
planetary  (q.  v.).J  Situated  or  existing  between 
the  planets. 

"  In  the  intermundane  op  Interplanetary  spaces,  that  it 
refracts  the  rays  of  the  moon  and  other  remoter  lumi- 
naries."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  612. 

In  -tSr  Play,  «•  IProf  •  inter-,  and  English  play 
<q.  v.).J  Reciprocal  action  or  influence. 

In  te"r  plead  ,  *en-ter  plead,  ».  i.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  plead  (q.  v.).J 

Law:  To  plead  or  discuss  a  point  incidental  to  a 
cause,  before  the  principal  cause  is  tried.  [INTER- 
PLEADER.] 

In-t5r-pl6ad'  8r,  *en  ter-plead-er,  s.  [English 
interplead;  -er.] 

Law: 

1.  One  who  interpleads. 

2.  The  pleadingor  discussion  of  a  point  incident- 
ally arising,  as  it  were,  between  or  in  the  middle  of 
a  case,  before  the  principal  cause  is  determined. 
Interpleader  is  allowed  that  the  defendant  may  not 
be  charged  to  two  severally  whore  no  fault  is  in 
liim  ;  aswhere  one  party  brings  detinue  against  the 
defendant  upon  a  bailment  of  goods,  and  another 
against  liim  upon  trover,  there  shall  bo  interpleader 
t<>  ascertain  wlio  has  right  to  his  action. 

"If  a  claim  be  made  by  a  third  party  to  the  goods  of  the 
person  against  whom  the  writ  of  fieri  facias  is  issued,  the 
sheriff  may  impanne]  a  jury  to  try  the  question  of  prop- 
erty; und  according  as  the  question  is  determined,  sur- 
render the  goods  or  sell  them  in  terms  of  the  writ.  But 
he  now  usually  proceeds  in  such  a  case  under  the  Inter- 
pleader Acts;  and  obtains  from  a  judge  at  chambers,  a 
Humnums  directed  to  the  execution  creditor,  and  the 
party  claiming  the  goods;  and  calling  upon  them  to  ap- 
pmir  and  maintain  their  respective  claims;  which,  if  the 
claimant  full  to  do,  his  claim  is  barred.  But  if  both 
parties  appear,  the  judge  may  decide  between  them;  or 
.•HI  interpleader  issue,  to  try  the  right  of  property,  is 
(lirt'cted;  on  which  the  parties  go  to  trial  as  in  ordinary 
Oases." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  blc.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

interpleader-order,  s. 

Luir:  (See extract.) 

"Again,  if  the  defendant  does  not  claim  any  interest  in 
t  h"  money  or  goods  for  which  the  plaintiff  is  suing,  and 
they  are  claimed  by  some  other  party,  he  may  apply  to  a 
judge  for  tin  nil'  ri>lr<i<t<T  order,  whereby  the  third  party 
is  called  upon  to  appear  and  state  his  claim,  and  main- 
tain or  relinquish  it,  his  failing  to  do  so  being  for  ever 
after  a  bar  to  his  prosecuting  it  against  the  defendant." 
—  Hlitckntoiif:  Comment.,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  11. 

•In-ter  pledge  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
pleitiif  (q.  v.).J  To  pledge  or  plight  mutually  or 
reciprocally. 

"We  interpledoe,  and  bind  each  other's  heart." 

Davenant:  Qondibert,  I.  vi. 

*In-t5r-pfJlnt ,  y.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
point  (q.  v/).]  To  distinguish  by  points  or  stops ;  to 
place  or  insert  points  or  marks  or  pauso  or  stop. 

"  Her  heart  commands,  her  words  should  pass  out  first, 
And  then  her  sighs  should  inte rpoint  her  words." 
Daniel.-  Civil  Wars,  ii.  82. 

In  tSr  -p6l-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  interpol(ate) ;  -able.'] 
Capable  or  being  interpolated  or  inserted  ;  suitable 
for  interpolation.  (De  Morgan,  in  Annandale.) 

In-t§r  -pi-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  interpolatus,  pa.  par. 
of  interpoto=ta  polish  up,  to  interpolate;  inter- 
poliia,  interpolis  =  polished  up ;  inter-  =  between, 
among,  anii  polio=to  polish;  Fr.  interpoler;  Sp. 
inti-i-polar,  leal,  interpolare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or  passage  in  a 
book  or  document;  to  add  a  spurious  word  or  pas- 
sage to ;  to  foist  in. 

2.  To  niter  or  corrupt  by  the  introduction  or  in- 
sertion of  spurious  matter;  as.  to  vitiate  or  corrupt 
a  book  by  tho  interpolation  of  words  or  passages 
spurious  or  foreign  to  the  subject. 

"la  the  larger  epistles,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  Intel-pointed,  the  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  more  numerous." — Jortin:  Bern,  on  Eccles. 
llifl. 

*H.  To  introduce  at  intervals ;  to  carry  on  with 
intermissions. 

"The  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those  rocks  might  be 
eternally  continued,  but  interpolated." — Half:  oriyiu  of 
Mankind,  p.  96. 
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II.  Math,  rt  Phys.:  To  introduce  or  find  one  or 
more  Intemraiau  terms  necessary  to  complete  a 
partinl  scries  of  numbers  oroh*<Tvalioiis;  to  make 
tho  necessary  interpolations  on;  as,  to  intcrpotott 
a  table  of  numbi-i  -. 

In-t§r  -p6-lat-6d,  pa.  par.  A  a.  [INTERPOLATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  A»  adjective: 

I.  Or<(   I. iimi.:  Inserted  or  added  to  the  original ; 
foisted  in  ;  spurious. 

II.  Mathematics: 

1.  Having  had  the  necessary  interpolations  made ; 
as,  an  interpolated  table. 

2.  Introduci-il  or  iletorminod  by  interpolation ;  as, 
interpolated  numbers. 

In-t§r-p6-la  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interpola- 
tiiinein,  accus.  of  interpolatiri=tui  alteration  made 
hero  and  there,  from  interpolatus,  pa.  par.  of  inter- 
polo;  Sp.  interpolacioti ;  Ital.  interpolazione.]  [IN- 
TERPOLATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  act  of  interpolating;  tho  act  of  foistingin 
or  introducing  spurious  words  or  passages  into  a 
book  or  writing ;  tho  act  of  corrupting  or  vitiating 
by  tho  introduction  or  insertion  of  matter  spurious 
or  foreign  to  the  subject. 

"By  transcribing,  interpolation,  misprinting,  and  creep- 
ing in  of  antichronisms  now  and  then  strangely  disor- 
dered."— Vraytttn:  Polyolbion,  s.  4. 

2.  That  which  is  interpolated  ;  spurious  words  or 
passages  introduced  or  inserted  in  a  book  or  writ- 
ing. 

"  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  accept  or  pardon  these  trifling 
interpolations,  which  I  have  presumed  to  send  yon." — 
Evelyn:  Letter  lo  Mr.  Aubrey,  Feb.,  1675-6. 

II.  Math.  <£  Phys.:  The  operation  of  finding 
terms  between  any  two  consecutive  ones  of  a  series 
which  shall  conform  to  tho  law  of  the  series.  In 
most  cases  the  law  of  the  series  is  not  given,  but 
only  numerical  values  of  certain  terms  of  the  series, 
taken  at  fixed  and  regular  intervals.  The  method 
of  interpolation  is  of  extensive  use,  not  only  in  pure 
analysis  and  geometry,  but  also  in  various  other 
subjects  of  mathematical  inquiry  and  computation, 
particularly  in  astronomy.  In  this  latter  branch  of 
investigation  it  is  the  means  of  saving,  in  many 
cases,  immensely  laborious  computations.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  finding  the  places  of  some  of  the 
planets  wliose  motions  are  not  very  rapid,  it  will  bo 
sufficiently  accurate  to  compute  their  places  for 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  then  by  interpolation, 
to  find  their  places  for  intermediate  days. 

In-tSr'-pi-lat  or,  s.  [Lat.,  from  interpolatus, 
pa.  par.  of  interpolo ;  Fr.  tnterpolateur.  ]  One  who 
interpolates ;  one  who  foists  spurious  words  or  pas- 
sages into  a  book  or  writing;  one  who  vitiates  or 
corrupts  by  interpolation. 

*In-t8r-poT-Ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
polish  (q.  v.).]  To  polish  here  and  there ;  to  polisn 
in  parts. 

"Cunningly  interpolisht  by  some  second  hand." — Mil- 
ton: Reason  of  Church  Oovt.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

•In-tSr-poT-I-t*,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  pol- 
ity.] Exchange  of  citizenship* 

"The transplanting  and  Interpolttu  of  our  species."— 
Lutton:  The  Caxtons,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  i. 

*In-tSr-p5ne  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  interpono,  from  inter- 
=  between,  among,  and  pono=to  place,  to  sot.]  To 
place  or  set  between  or  among ;  to  interpose. 

*In-t3r-p6n'-ent,  s.  [Lat.  interponens,  pr.  par. 
of  interpono.}  One  who  or  that  which  interpones 
or  interposes. 

"  Lop  down  these  interponents  that  withstand 
The  passage  to  our  throne." 

Heuuood:  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

In-tSr-p6§  -al,  «.    [Eng.  interpos(e) ;  -al.] 

1.  The  act  of  interposing ;  interposition ;  interfer- 
ence. 

2.  The  act  of  coming  between  ;  intervention. 
"Our  overshadowed  souls  may  be  emblemed  by  crusted 

globes,  whose  influential  emissions  are  intercepted  by  the 
interposal  of  the  benighting  element."— Olanvill:  Saepsis 
Scientifica,  ch.  ii. 

In-t§r-p5ge  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  interposer,  from  Lat. 
inter-=between,  among,  and  pono  (pa.  par.  posi- 
tus)=to  place,  to  sot.]  [INTEEPONE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  or  set  between ;  to  cause  to  intervene. 

"  Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations."  Covrper:  Task,  11.  17. 

2.  To  place  between  or  among;  to  thrust  in;  to 
intrude ;  to  present  or  put  forward  for  obstruction, 
interruption,  aid,  succor,  or  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences. 

"What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night?" 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cofsar,  ii.  1. 


interpret 


8.  To  utter  or  remark  between  tho  words  of  an- 
other. 

"If  Adam  aught,  perhaps,  might  interpose." 

M.lton:  1-.  i..xii.  S. 

B.  Intransitin  : 

1.  To  bo  or  come  between ;  to  intervene. 

"Long  hid  by  Interposlnu  hill  or  wood." 

Cowper:  Truth.  249. 

2.  To  come  or  stop  in  between  parties  at  variance; 
to  intervene;  to  intercede;  to  mediate. 

"The  prayers  of  those 
Who  for  th'  offending  warriors  int.  /  > 

Vryden:  r<tl<nnoti  and  Arcite,  Ii.  886. 

3.  To  make  a  remark  by  way  of  interruption  be- 
tween the  words  of  another. 

*In-t8r  p6s.e',  «.  [INTERPOSE,  r.]  The  act  of  in- 
terposing; interposition,  interposal,  intervention, 

"Without  the  wise  interpose  of  state-physicians."— 
Spenser:  On  Prottiates,  p.  119. 

In-t8r-p6s, '-Jr.  *.    [Eng.  interpot(e') ;  ->'r.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  comes  between  or  inter- 
venes. 

"I  will  make  haste;  but,  till  I  come  again,    .    .    . 
No  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  2. 

2.  One  who  comes  between  parties  at  variance;  a 
mediator. 

In-tSr-p5;  -It,  «.  [Lat.  tnrer-=botweon,  among, 
and  positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono=to  place.]  A  place  of 
deposit  between  one  commercial  city  or  country  and 
another. 

In-tSr-po  9! -tlon,  «ln-ter-po-Bl  cion, ».  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  interpositionem,  accus.  of  interpositio, 
from  interpositus,  pa.  par.  of  tnrerpono=to  place 
between;  Sp.  interposition ;  Ital.  interposition ••  I 
[INTERPOSE.] 

I.  Ordinaru  Language: 

1.  Tho  act  of  placing  or  setting  between  or  among. 
"By  reason  of  the  often  interposition  of  the  initial  let- 

tart."— Sir  I.  More:  Works,  p.  1,291. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  coming  between ;  inter- 
vention. 

"It  Is  a  mere  privation  of  the  sun's  light  by  reason  of 
the  interposition  of  the  earth's  opacons  body."—  Wllkint: 
The  Sloon  a  World. 

3.  Intervcnient  agency ;  mediation  ;  intervention  ; 
justifiable  interference;  as,  A  quarrel  is  settled  by 
the  interposition  of  friends. 

4.  That  which  is  interposed. 

"A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 
Interposition."  mlton:  P.  R.,  ill.  222. 

5.  Words  or  phrases  used  parenthetically. 

II.  Stin.:  The  placing  by  natural  agency  of  a 
crystal  of  one  mineral  in  tho  mass  or  crystal  of 
another,  or  anything  similar;  the  state  of  being  so 
interposed. 

*In-t8r-p6  -s\tre  (s  as  »h),  ».  [Eng.  interpos(e) ; 
•ure.]  The  act  of  interposing,  interposal,  interpo- 
sition. 

In-tSr'-prSt,  «ln-ter  prete,  r.  t.  4  i.  [French 
interpreter,  from  Lat.  interpretor,  from  interpret 
(gen.  interpret**)  =  an  interpreter;  Sp.  interpretar; 
Ital.  interpretare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  explain  the  meaning  of;  to  expound;  to 
translate  from  an  unknown  or  foreign  language 
into  one  known ;  to  define ;  to  decipher. 

"  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us." 
— Matthew  1.  23. 

2.  To  explain  or  unfold  the  intent,  meaning,  or 
reasons  of;  to  make  clear;  to  free  from  obscurity 
or  mystery ;  to  expound ;  to  make  intelligible. 

"Pharaoh  told  them  bis  dreams:  but  there  was  none 
that  could  interpret  them  unto  him."—  Oenesls  ill.  8. 

3.  To  assume  tho  meaning  of;  to  understand;  to 
explain  to  one's  self. 

"The  child  who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter, 
A  story  of  a  cock  and  bull." 

Cowper:  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

^.  To  represent  artistically ;  to  act ;  to  represent 
the  intentions  or  meaning  of  in  action. 

"The  choruses  were  admirably  interpreted."  —  Alhe- 
nomm,  Nov.  10,  1883,  p.  610. 

II.  Math.:  To.explain  by  the  application  of  math- 
ematical rules. 

B.  Intransitive  .• 

1.  To  act  as  an  interpretor ;  to  explain. 

"  I  could  interpret  between  yon  and  your  love." 

Shakesp.:   Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  understand  ;  to  assume  as  an  explanation. 
If  For  the  difference  between  to  interpret  and  to 

explain,  see  EXPLAIN. 


boll,    txJ?-     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -t'ian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     deL 
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interscendent 


t-a  Die,  »•  [Eng.  intrrprH;  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  interpreted,  expounded,  or  ex- 
plained. 

"Howsoever  the  law  be  in  truth  or  tnterpretable"  — 
Drayton:  i'olyvlbiun,  s.  17. 

*In-t8r  -preVa-mSnt,  s.  [Lat.  interpretamen- 
rum.J  Interpretation,  explanation. 

•In-tSr  -prg-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  interpretatua,  pa. 
par.  of  interpretor=io  interpret  (q.  T.).J  To  in- 
terpret. 

"A  n<)  those  I  took  to  be  of  mine  own  opinion,  and  divers 
doctora  that  followed,  whose  sentence  I  did  inte-rpivtttte 
an  to  ugreB  with  mine."-Sfr|/pe;  Life  of  Sir  John  Ckeltt, 
cb.  v.,S5. 

In  te"r  prS  ta  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interpre- 
tofionem,  accus.  of  interprelulin.  from  i  nterpretatut, 
pa.  par.  of  interpreter—  to  interpret  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
interpretation  ;  Ital.  interpretation*:.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lanyuaye  : 

1.  The  act  of  interpreting,  expounding,  or  explain* 
ing  that  which  is  unintelligible,  not  uudersUx>d,  or 
not  obvious  ;  translation,  explanation,  exposition. 

"Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God?"  —  Genesis  xl.  8. 

2.  The  power  of  explaining  or  expounding. 

"We  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and  to  give 
us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy."  —  Bacon. 

8.  The  sense  or  explanation  given  by  an  inter- 
preter. 

"Those  text*  may  receive  a  kinder  and  more  mollified 
interpretation."—  Dryden:  Keligio  Laid  (Pref.). 

4.  The  conception  and  representation  of  a  char- 
acter on  the  stage. 

B.  Math.;  The  process  of  explaining  results  ar- 
rived at  by  the  application  of  mathematical  rules. 
When,  for  example,  an  algebraic  definition  is  laid 
down,  there  is  frequently  some  restriction  implied  in 
making  the  definition,  so  that  the  result  to  which 
it  leads  presents  more  cases  than  can  be  explained 
by  it,  or  even  than  was  contemplated  by  it.  Thus 
the  abbreviation  of  aa,  aaa,  into  a",  a*,  and  the 
rules  which  spring  from  it,  lead  to  results  of  the 
form  Or—  >,  0,0,  ai,  Ac.  These  results,  until  inter- 
preted, are  without  any  intelligent  algebraic  mean- 
ing. 

U  Scripture  interpretation:   [EXEGESIS,  HERME- 

NEUTIC8.J 

In-t8r  -prS-ta-tlve,  n.  [Lat.  interpretation), 
pa.  par  of  interpreter  =  to  interpret  (q.  v.)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -iwe.J 

1.  Fitted  or  designed  for  interpretation  ;  explana- 
tory, expounding. 

2.  Collected  or  known  by  interpretation. 

"The  rejecting  their  addition**  may  justly  be  deemed 
an  interpretative  siding  with  heresies."—  Hammond. 

In-tSr  -pre'-ti-tlve-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  interpreta- 
tive; -ly.\  In  an  interpretative  manner;  so  as  to 
interpret. 

"  By  this  provision  the  Almighty  intfrpretntirely  speaks 
to  him  in  this  manner."  —  Hag:  On  the  Creation. 

In-t8r  -prS-tgr,  «ln-ter-pre-tour,  «.  [English 
interpret;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  interprets,  explains,  or 
makes  clear  what  is  unintelligible,  not  understood, 
or  not  obvious  ;  an  expounder,  a  translator. 

"Hacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  28. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  explains  what  a  speaker 
says  in  one  language  to  the  person  addressed  in  an- 
other. 

"  Friday's  father  had  learned  Spanish  .  .  .  and  he 
•hould  serve  him  for  an  interpreter."  —  De  Foe:  Robinson 
Crusoe,  pt.  ii. 

3.  One  who  conceives  and  represents  a  character 
on  the  stage. 

In-t8r-pfinc  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  interpunctio,  from 
in/er-=between,  among,  and  punctus,  pa.  par.  of 
pungo=io  prick;  Ital.  intrrpunzione.]  The  act  of 
making  or  placing  points  between  sentences  or 
parts  of  sentences  ;  punctuation. 

"A  various  interpunctton,  a  parenthesis,  a  letter,  an 
•eoent,  may  much  alter  the  sense."  -Taylor:  Liberty  of 
Prophesying. 

In-Wr-quir  -tSr,  «.  [Prcf.  inter-,  and  English 
quarter  (q.  v.).] 

Arch.  :  The  space  between  two  quarters. 

In-t8r-ri  -dl-al,  adj.  [Latin  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  rodiu*=a  ray,  a  radius.]  Between  the 
radii  or  rays. 

In  tSr  r«  $elve  ,  r.  /.  [Tref.  infer-,  and  English 
-  (q.  v.J.J  To  receive  between  or  within. 

•In  tSr  re  gen  c?,  *ln-t8r  re  -gen  ci8,  »uh,t. 
[fn-t.  inter-,  and  Eng.  reyeney  <|.v.).J  An  intor- 
n-Ktium  (q.  v.).] 

"The  government  was  called  interregnum,  thefnfrrre- 
tencle."-  l:  ll,,Il<iu>l:  Liry,  p.  13. 


In-t8r  r8  -gent,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  regent 
(q.v.).J  One  who  has  the  chief  power  during  an 
interregnum  (q.  v.). 

In-tSr  rSg  num.  *.  [Lat.  .from  itt(er-=between, 
and  regnum=R  kingdom,  u  reign,  j 

1.  The    liinr    clurinLj  which  a  throne    is   vacant 
between  the  death  or  abdication  of  a  sovereign  and 
the  accession  of  his  successor,  or  between  the  cessa- 
tion of  one  government  and  the  establishment  of 
another. 

2.  An  interval  during  which  the  powers  of  the 
executive  are  in  abeyance,  owing  to  a  change  of 
government. 

"Persons  who,  nnder  pretence  of  promoting  the  union, 
might  really  be  contriving  only  to  prolong  the  interreg- 
num." —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,  ch.  xiii. 

•In  -tSr  reign  (elgn  as  in),  «in  ter-relgne,  ». 

[Fr.  interregne,  from  Lat.  interregnum.}    An  inter- 
roguum  (q.  v.). 

tln-Wr-rS  la  -tlon,  ».     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
relation  (q.  v.).]    Correlation;  reciprocal  relation. 
"The  interrelation  of  the  Gospels." 

Alhenixnm,  Aug.  2.  1884,  p.  144. 

•In-tSr-rS-pSl  -lent,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
repellent  (q.  v.).]  Mutually  or  reciprocally  repel- 
lent. 

In-tSr  -r8r,  t.  [Eng.  inter,  v.  ;  -«r.]  One  who 
inters  or  buries. 

In'-tJr-re'x,  «.  [Lat.,  from  in/er-=betwoen,  and 
rex—  a  king.]  A  person  appointed  to  govern  during 
an  interregnum  ;  a  regent. 

"The  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  an  tnterrex, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Livy."—  Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist. 

ln-tir  -r6-gate,  v.  r.  4  i.  [Lat.  interrogate,  pa. 
par.  of  interrogo—tft  question:  in/er-=thoroughly, 
and  roj;o=to  ask;  Fr.  interroger;  Sp.  interrogar; 
Ital.  inferrogare.] 

A.  Trara.:  To  question;  to  examine  by  asking 
questions. 

"  The  messenger  was  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
searched;  and  the  letters  were  found."  —  Xacaulay:  Btst. 
Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  ask  questions  ;  to  examine. 

"By  his  instructions  touching  the  queen  of  Naplea  it 
seemeth  he  could  interrogate  touching  beauty."  —  Bacon: 
Ilenry  VII. 

•In-tSr  -r6-gate,  s.  [INTEBBOGATE,  «.]  A  ques- 
tion, an  interrogation. 

"  Ask  me  of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons,  Ac.  ,  re- 
ferring the  ventnra  (things  to  cornel  to  the  following 
interrogate."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Cotes  of  Conscience. 

•In-t8r-r6  ga-te6  ,  ».  [Eng.  interrogat(e)  ;  suff. 
-ee.]  One  who  is  questioned  or  interrogated. 

In-tSr-rft  ga  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  interroga- 
tionem,  accus.  of  interrog<itio=an  asking,  a  ques- 
tion, from  interrogator,  pa.  par.  of  interrogo=  to 
interrogate  (q.  v.);  Sp.  inUrrogacion  ;  Ital.  in- 
terrogazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  interrogating  or  asking  questions  ; 
examination  by  questions. 

2.  A  question  asked  or  put;  an  inquiry;  a  query. 
II.  Print.:  The    mark,    note,  or  sign  (T)  which 

indicates  that  the  sentence  preceding  it  contains  a 
question. 

In-t8r-r5g  -a-tlve,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  interrogattvui, 
from  interrogate,  pa.  par.  of  interrogo=to  interro- 
gate (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  interrogatif  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  interro- 
gativo.}  , 

A.  At  adj.  :  Denoting  a  question  ;    employed  in 
asking  questions  ;  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  as,  an  interrogative  pronoun,  an  interrogative 
sentence. 

"Though,  instead  of  the  interrogative  point,  the  He- 
brews make  use  of  their  interrogative  He."  —  Boyle-  Works. 
li.  273. 

B.  At  tubttant  ice  : 

Gram.  :  A  word  used  in  asking  questions,  such  as 
Who?  When?  How? 

In-t8r-r8g  -a-tlve-ljf,  adi:  fEng.  interrogative; 
-fp.J  In  an  interrogative  manner;  iu  form  of  u 
question. 

In-tSr  r&  g&-t8r,  «.  [Lat.,  from  interrogatut, 
pa.  par.  of  iiifcrroyo^to  interrogate  (q.  v.).J  One 
who  interrogates  ;  one  who  asks  questions. 

In  tSr  rog  *.  tSr-J1,  *ln  ter  rog-a  tor  1«,  n.  4 
«.  [Lat.  i;if.  >,...  ;r,  /,,/,,  <x--r<mM-ting  of  questions; 
Fr.  int<rroyatoire;  Sp.  4  Ital.  inferroj/ofort'o.] 

A.  .-Imtilj.:  Containing  a  question;  expressing  a 
(|in'>tion;  interrogative. 

B.  -Is  fill**!.:  A  question,  an  inquiry,  a  query; 
specif.,  in  law,  a  question  asked  iu  writing. 

In  Mr  r8  rim,  phr.  [Lat.]  With  the  view  of 
terrifying. 


In-tSr-rSpt  ,  r.  t.  \  Lat.  internii>tiu,  |ia.  par.  of 
/n/err«m/>o=to  break  HUOOch:  </<(tr-  =  between, 
ainoiik'.  and  r«mpo=t<>  break.] 

1.  To  stop,  hinder,  or  obstruct  the  progress    or 
process  of  anything,  by  breaking  in  upon  it  ;  to  stop 
or  break  the  current  or  course  of  anything  ;  to  rauso 
to  be  delayed  or  given  over  for  a  time  ;  to  cause  a 
temporary  cessation  or  intermission  in. 

"Interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with  clamor  and 
scurrility."  —  Mitcanlay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  hinder  a  speaker  from  proceeding  by  inter- 
posing remarks  or  exclamations  ;  to  break  iu  upon 
the  conversation  of. 

"Answer  not  before  thou  hast  heard  the  cause;  neither 
interrupt  men  in  the  midst  of  their  talk."—  Ecflus.  xi.  8. 

3.  To  form  a  break  in  ;  to  break  the  regular  suc- 
cession of. 

"Flanders  was  erected  into  a  county,  which  changed 
the  title  of  Forester  for  that  of  Count,  without  interrupt- 
tna  the  succession."  —  Sir  W.  Temple:  Cnited  Provinces. 
ch.  i. 

4.  To  cause  a  break  or  gap  in. 

"Find  the  brightness  interrupted  by  fewer  clouds."  — 
Blair:  H'orks,  ro\.  v.,  ser.  1. 

5.  To  disturb,  so  as  to  prevent  from  continuing  at 
one's  occupation  ;  as,  to  interrupt  a  person  at  his 
work. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  interrupt  and  to 
disturb,  see  DISTURB. 

*In-t6r-rupt  ,  a.  &  «.  [Let.  interruptui,  pa.  par. 
of  mferrumpo^to  break  tiirough.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Irregular,  interrupted.    (Burton.) 

B.  A»  tubtt.  :  A  gap,  a  chasm. 

"No  bars  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss, 
Wide  Interrupt,  can  hold."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  84. 

In-t8r  rfipf-Sd,  pa.  par.  4  a.    [INTEBKCPT,  ».] 

A.  Afpa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Broken  off,  intermitted. 

2.  Hut.:   A   term   used   when   any    symmetrical 
arrangement   is   destroyed   by    causes    operating 
locally. 

Interrupted-spike,  «. 

Hot.:  A    spike   having  the  axis   here  and  there 

unusually  elongated,  and  not  covered  with  flowers. 

In-tSr-rupt'-Sd-lf  ,  adv.    [English  interrupted; 

-ly.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  With  breaks  or  interruptions  ;  not 
in  continuity. 

2.  Botany:  So  as  to  be  interrupted 
(q.  v.). 

interruptedly-pinnate,  a. 

/•'"'.  :  Having  the  leaflets  alternate- 
ly largo  and  small,  as  in  the  potato. 

In  tSr  rapt  8r,  »In-t6r-rupt  -5r, 
s.  [Eug.  interrupt,  v.  ;  -er,  -orlj  One 
who  or  that  which  interrupts. 

"The  great  disturbers  of  those  pleasures,  < 
and   interrupters  of  the  caresses  of  those 
lusts."  —  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

In-t8r-rfip'-tlon,    *ln  -  ter  -  rup- 

clon,  «.  [Fr.  interruption,  from  Latin 
interruptionem,  accus.  of  interruptio 
an   interrupting,  from    interruptus, 
pa.  par.  of  in<errwmpo=to  Interrupt  Interrupted- 
(q.  v.);Sp.  interrupcion  ;  Ital.  inter-    ly.pinnate. 
ruzione.] 

1.  The  act  of  interrupting  or  breaking  in  upon. 

2.  A  hindrance,  a  stop;  an  obstacle  caused  by  tho 
breaking-in  of  something  upon  the  course,  progress, 
or  process  of  anything;  a  stoppage. 

"  Here  the  first  atop  our  rapid  course  delays, 
And  with  a  grateful  intrrrujition  stays." 

Brooke:  The  Fox  Chase. 

3.  A  breach,  break,  or  gap  caused  by  the  break- 
ing in  or  intervention  of  anything  foreign  ;  inter- 
vention, interposition. 

"Places  severed  from  the  continent  by  the  interruption 
of  the  sea."—  Hale:  Ortg.  of  Mankind. 

•4.  Intermission  ;  temporary  cessation. 

In-t8r-rup  -tlve,  a.  [English  interrupt;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  interrupt;  interrupting. 

In-t8r  rup  -tlve-lj1,  adv.  [Eug.  interrupt  i<  •••; 
-ly.\  Sous  to  interrupt  ;  by  interruption. 

•In  tSr  sc&lme  ,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  intersnil- 
mt'um,  from  tn(er-=betwoen,  and  «ca/mus=an  oar.  I 

.luti'i.:  In  ancient  galleys  that  part  of  the  side  of 
the  vessel  included  between  two  oars  or  rowlocks; 
it  contained  about  four  feet. 

In  t8r-8cip    U-l»r,  a.    [Prof,    infer-,  and  Eng. 

srii  f.iil'i  i-     q.  V.).] 

Anat.:  Situated  between  the  shoulder-blnde^. 
In  t8r  scind   ent,  <i.     [Latin  inti  r-=botween. 
and  grander**,  pr.  par.  of  gcan<2o=to  climb.  ] 

MI/.:  A  term  applied  by  Leilinit/  to  ipiant  il  i.  •-• 
when  the  exponent.-  of  tlirir  powers  an-  radical  ;  as, 
s\'2.s\  ,i.  from  their  liolilinK  a  mean,  as  it  wc>re, 
betwi-en  algebraic  and  transcendental  quant  iti>-.-. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe     e;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


interscind 

*In-tSr-S9lnd  ,  v.  t.  [Latin  interscindo,  from 
i»f)-r-  =  botween,  among,  and  scitulo—to  cut.]  To 

cut  <>il . 

*In  ter-scrlbe  ,  v.  t.  [Latin  intencribn,  from 
inA  i -= between,  among,  and  «cri6o=to  write.]  To 
\vriti>  between. 

In-te"r  se -cant,  a.  [Lat.  intersecans,  pr.  i>ar. 
of  interteoo:  inter-=betwecn,  among,  and  sero=to 
cut.]  Cutting  or  dividing  into  parts;  crossing,  in- 
tersecting. 

In  ter-sSct',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  intersectus,  pa.  par. 
of  interseco=tn  cut  apart:  mter-=between,  among, 
and«eco=tocut.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cut  in  to  or  between  ;  to  cut  across; 
to  cut  mutually  ;  to  divide  into  parts. 

"Where  frequent  hedgerows  Intersect  rich  fields 
Of  ruany  it  different  form  and  different  hue. 
Bright  with  ripe  corn."  Scott:  Amuiell. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  cut  into  each  other;  to  meet 
and  cross  each  other. 

"  Did  I  say  its  floor 
Was  made  of  intersecting  cedar  beams?" 

Browning:  Sordello,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Geom. :  To  cut  each  other.     Two  lines  are  said 
to  intersect  when  they  cross  each  other,  having  a 
point  in  common.     Two  surfaces  intersect  when 
they  cut  each  other,  having  a  line,  or  lines,  in  com- 
mon. 

Sn-tSr-gSo'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  intersection  from  inter- 
sectus,  pa.  par.  of  interseco=to  intersect  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
intersection;  Sp.  interseccion ;  Ital.  intersezione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  The  act  or  state  of  intersecting ;  the  state  of 
being  intersected. 

"The  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic."—  Baa:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  1. 

*2.  A  cutting  up  or  dividing  into  parts. 

"  Obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  tntentf- 
tions  of  the  sense  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of 
rhyme." — Johnson:  Life  of  Thomson. 

II.  Geom. :  The  point  or  line  in  which  two  lines 
or  planes  cut  each  other. 

In-tSr  sSc'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  intersection ;  -a!.] 
Pertaining  to  or  formed  by  an  intersection  or  inter- 
sections. 

•In-tSr-Bein  -I-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  interseminatwt, 
pa.  par.  of  intersetnino :  inter-=between,  among, 
and8emino=tosow ;  semen  (geuit.  seminis)— a  seed.] 
To  sow  between  or  among. 

*In-tSr-sert ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  intersertus,  pa.  par.  of 
intersero :  inter-= between,  among,  and  »ero= to  sow, 
to  plant.]  To  put  or  set  between  other  things ;  to 
insert,  to  interpolate. 

"  If  I  may  intersert  a  short  speculation,  the  depth  of  the 
seu  ia  determined  in  Pliny  to  be  fifteen  furlongs."  - 
Breretroott.  (Todd.) 

*In-t8r  sSr -tion, «.  \Eng.intersert; -ion.]  Some- 
thing inserted  or  put  in  between  pr  among  other 
things ;  an  insertion  ;  an  interpolation. 

"They  have  some  intersertions  which  are  plainly  spuri- 
ous."—  /•>.  Hall:  A  Defense  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

*In-t?r-set ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English  set 
(q.  v.).J  To  set,  place,  or  put  between  or  among. 

"  He  saw  this  barrier  of  dislike 
Thus  interset."        Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  viii.  68. 

*In-t8r  Bhfick  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
shock  (q.  v.).]    To  shock  mutually  or  reciprocally. 
"  What  discontentments  will  there  still  arise 
In  such  a  camp  of  kings  to  tntershock 
Each  other's  greatness." 

I'tiuiil:  Chorus  in  Philotas. 

In-tSr-Bl-der'-S-al.  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
siilin-al.]  Situated  between  or  among  the  stars; 
Interstellar*  (Annunciate.) 

In-t8r  BO  -Cial  (Ci  as  8hl,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  sorial  (q.  v.J.J  Pertaining  to  intercourse  or 
association ;  social. 

*In-tSr-s5m'-nI-otts.  «.  [Lat.  ;'nter-  =  betwepn, 
ttidaomnu0=sleep.]  Between  sleeping  and  waking ; 
ill  an  interval  of  wakefulness. 

•In-tSr  sotlr1,  r.  t.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng.  sour 
(q.  v.).]  To  mix  with  something  sour. 

"And  held  buck  something  from  that  full  of  sweet 
To  t'iiOr.s<ii/r  unhure  delights  demure." 

Daniel:  Octaria  to  M.  Antonius. 

In  -tSr-spaqe,  *.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  s/mre 
(q.  v.).J  Space  between  other  things;  intervening 
space. 

"The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world." 

Tennyson:  Lucretius,  105. 

*ln'-ter-speech,  s.  [Pref.  inli-r-,  and  Eng.  speech 
(q.v.).]  A  speech  inserted  or  interposed  between 
others. 
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In-tSr-SpSrse  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  intersperses,  pa.  par. 
of  intersperao;  in<er-=botweeu,  among,  and  spergo 
=  to  scatter.] 

1.  To  scatter  hero  and  there  among  other  things. 

"You  should  do  well  to  intersperse  among  them  some 
eucharistical  ejaculations  and  iloiologies."— Housell:  Let- 
ters, bk.  ii.,  let.  67. 

*2.  To  diversify,  to  variegate;  to  be  scattered 
among. 

"Oaks  intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a  head." 

Cowper:  A  Heedless  Alarm. 

•3.  To  diversify  by  scattering  or  disposing  here 
and  there  among. 

"Which  space  is  interspersed  with  small  islands  and 
rocks."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  vii. 

In-tSr-spSr  slon,  «.  [INTERSPERSE.]  The  act 
of  interspersing  or  scattering  here  and  there 
among  other  things;  the  state  of  being  inter- 
spersed. 

"These  sentiments  have  obtained  almost  in  all  ages 
and  places,  though  not  without  interrprrsion  of  certain 
corrupt  additaments."—  Hale:  Orla. .,/ Mankind,  p.  62. 

In-tSr-spIn'-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
«pma(.]  [luTEBSPINOTJS.] 

In-tSr-spI-nal  -69,  «.  pi.    [Masc.  &  fern.  pi.  of 


ciculi  of  fleshy  fibers  placed  in  pairs  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous  vertebra. 

In-tSr  spin  -otts,  In-tSr-spIn -al,  a.  [Pref. 
inter-;  Eng.  spine:  -ous,  -ai.] 

Anat.;  Situated  between  the  processes  of  the 
spine. 

interspinous-llgaments,  .-.-././. 

Anat.:  Thin,  somewhat  membranous,  ligaments 
connecting  the  inferior  border  of  one  spinous  proc- 
ess with  the  superior  border  of  that  next  below  it. 

•In-tSr-SpI-ra'-tlOn,  «.  [Latin  interspiratio.] 
Inspiration  oetween ;  occasional  inspiration. 

"What  gracious  resplts  are  here,  what  favorable  in- 
terspirattons,  as  if  God  bade  me  to  recollect  myself." — 
/>'/-.  Hall:  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched,  Dec.  2. 

In  -tSr-Btate,  o.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng.  state 
(q.  v.).]  Between  different  states;  as,  interstate 
commerce. 

In-t5r-st8l  lar,  In-t8r  st8l  -lar-f ,  a.  [Lat. 
inter-= between,  and  itella=a  star;  Fr.  interstel- 
Jaire.]  Situated  between  or  among  the  stars. 

"Comets  as  have,  by  a  trajection  through  the  aether, 
for  a  long  time  wandered  through  the  celestial  or  inter- 
stellar part  of  the  universe."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  879. 

In-tSr  -Stlce,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interstitium—an 
interval  of  space:  tnfer-=betwoen,  among,  and 
status=a  position  ;  Sp.  intersticio;  Ital.  intentixio.] 

Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  apace  intervening  between  one  thing  and 
another;  especially  a  narrow  or  small  space 
between  two  things  close  together,  or  between  the 
component  parts  of  a  body ;  a  crevice,  a  chink,  a 
cranny. 

*2.  An  interval  of  time  between  one  act  and  an- 
other. 

1  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the  intervals 
which  Roman  canon-law  requires  should  elapse  be- 
tween the  reception  of  the  various  degrees  of  orders. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  24,  cap.  xi.)  recommends 
that  interstices  should  be  observed  even  in  confer- 
ring minor  orders,  but  they  are  usually  conferred  at 
once.  A  full  ecclesiastical  year— ;from  Lent  to  Lent, 
or  from  Pentecost  to  Pentecost — is  required  between 
minor  orders  and  the  subdiaconate,  the  subdiaco- 
nate  and  the  diaconate,  and  the  diaconate  and  the 
priesthood. 

"The  members  of  religions  orders  can  be  ordained  in 
many  cases  ....  without  observing  the  interstices." 
—Addis  df  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  464. 

In-tSr  -B«9ed,  a.  [Eng.  inter*tic(t) ;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing interstices  or  spaces  between ;  situated  at  inter- 
vals. 

*In-t8r-StIftc  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  intmtinct(us),  pa. 
par.  of  intcrttlnffwvo  diversify  or  variegate ;  Eng. 
sutf.  I'M  .  |  Distinguishing,  distinctive. 

In-tSr-Btl -tlal  (tl  as  sh),  *ln-ter-stl-tlall.  a. 
[Lat.  interftitilvm) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -<i/.J 

1.  Physics,   Anat.,  tf-c.:  Containing  interstices; 
pertaining  to  interstices  ;  intermediate. 

"How  many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  con- 
tinued vacuity,  and  how  many  Interstitial  spaces  un- 
filled."— Rambler,  No.  8. 

2.  Path.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
interstitial-absorption,  .-•. 

Path.:  Gradual  absorption  of  the  molecules  of 
some  part  of  the  body.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of 
inflammation.  It  is  soon  in  bone  with  obliteration 
and  absorption,  also  in  the  granular  contracted 
kidney,  cirrhotic  or  gouty,  ana  in  the  tissues  of  the 


intertropical 

liver  and  lungs.  It  pn> les  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation to  juis.  as  when  an  abscess  points,  «  lieu 
the  pus  is  moving  in  a  distinct  course  toward  tin- 
mucous  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  part  affect. -d. 
this  resulting  from  interstitial  absorption  of  tin- 
tissues  involved. 

interstitial-hepatitis,.. 

Path..:  The  same  as  CIRRHOSIS  (q.  v.). 

Interstitial-organs, «.  pi. 

Anatomy:  Organs  occupying  the  iutermediatn 
spaces  between  other  organs,  as  the  bladder  which 
is  situated  in  the  abiloniino-pelvic  cavity. 

Interstitial-pneumonia, «. 

Path.:  The  invasion  of  one  or  both  lungs  by  a 
fibroid  exudation. 

•In  t8r-s« -tl-iSm  (tlasghl),..  [Lat.]  Aninter- 
val  of  time.  [INTERSTICE.] 

In-tJr-strat  I  fl-ci -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  stratification.] 

Oeol. :  The  state  of  being  stratified  between  other 
strata  ;  the  state  of  occupying  a  place  between  two 
other  beds  of  different  character. 

In-tSr-strat  -I-fled,  «.    [IXTERSTRATIFT.] 
In-t5r-8traf-I-fy,  v.  t.  4  i.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  stratify  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  occupy  a  position  between 
or  among  other  strata. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  stratified  between  other  beds 
or  layers. 

*In-t8r-tain .  »In-t8r  tain  mint,  Ac.  [See 
under  Ex.] 

•In-ter-tftlk  (1  silent),  r.  ».  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  talk  (q.  v.).]  To  exchange  conversation;  to 
talk,  to  converse. 

"  Love  and  my  sighs  thtu  intertalked." 

Carew.  Enquiry. 

In  ter  tan  gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  tan- 
gle (q.  v.).]  Toentangle;  to  bind  one  with  another; 
to  interlace. 

"  The  one  of  the  other  may  be  said  to  water 
Their  intertangled  roots  of  love." 

Beaum.  <f  Flet.:  Turo  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  3. 
*In-t8r-tSjf,  ».  t.    [Lat.  intertexo,  from  inter— 
between,  among,  and  texo—to  weave.]    To  inter- 
weave, to  intertwine. 

"Green  leaves  of  burdocks  and  ivie  intertexeit  and 
woven  together."— Hist.  Don  Quixote  (1675),  fo.  18.  (Hares.) 

"In-tSr-tSx  -ture,  «.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  tex- 
ture (q.  v.).]    The  act  of  interweaving;  the  state  of 
things  interwoven  ;  that  which  is  interwoven. 
"Skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs/'        Cowper:  Task,  i.  111. 

In'-t8r-tle,  «.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  tie  (q.  v.).J 
Carpentry : 

1.  A  horizontal  timber  framed  between  two  posts. 

2.  A  binding  joist. 

•In  ter  tls    sued  isu:i>  shu  ,  a.    [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  tissued  (q.  v.).]    Interwoven,  variegated. 
"The  interttssued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

*In  -t?r  trif-flc,  ».  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  traf- 
fic (q.  v.).]  Traffic  between  two  persons,  places,  or 
peoples. 

•In  Wr  traf-flc,  «In  tSr-trif-flcke,  v.  i.  [!N- 
TEETRAFFIC,  ».]  To  trade  together. 

"And  intertrafficke  with  them,  tunne  for  tnnne." 

Davits.  Microoosmos,  p.  61. 

*ln-t3r-tran-splc  -U-O&S,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  transpicuous  (q.  v.).]  Transpicuous  between. 

In-t8r-trans-ver-sa  16$, «. pi.  (Masc.  &  f.-m. 
pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  intertransversalis ;  pref.  inter-,  and 
transversus  =  turned  across ;  transve rto  =  to  turn 
across:  frcin«-=across,  and  ifrfo=to  turn.] 

Anat.:  Short  muscles  passing  almost  vertically 
from  vertebra  to  vertebra  between  the  transverse, 
processes. 

In  t§r  trans  -v?rBe,  a.  [INTERTBANSVKHSALES.I 

Anat. :  (See  the  compound.) 

intertrausverse-ligaments,  «.  /./. 

Anat.:  Unimportant  bands  extending  between 
the  transverse  processes. 

In-tSr-trl  -go,  «.  [Latin  inter-= between,  and 
terere,  (ri'rMm  =  to  rub.] 

Ued.:  The  abrasion  or  excoriation  of  the  skin, 
as  in  very  fat  children  where  the  Hesh  folds  over;  a 
rubbing  or  chafing  of  the  skin  generally. 

In  tgr  tr6  Chan  ter  Ic,  n.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng., 
Ac.,  trochnnter,  and  suff  -ic.] 

Anat. :  Between  the  two  trochanters  nf  the  femur : 
as,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  intertrvchant*  n<- 
line. 

In-t8r-tr8p  -Ic  al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  anil  Kng. 
tntjiical  (q.  v.).J  Situated  within  or  between  the 
tropics. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -jlon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious.     -sious  =  sous,     -bie,     -die.     4c.  =  6el,     del. 


interturber 
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intestate 


*In  tSr  tflrb   8r,   s.     [Latin    inter-  =  between, 

:,  ;iuil  tin  -I"-     to  disturb.]     A  (tistnrlMT. 
In  tSr  twine  ,  f.  t.  &  i.    [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng. 

tin  lie  (q.  T.).J 

A.  Trans. :  To  unite  by  turning  or  twisting  to- 
gether; to  intertwist,  to  interweave,  to  interlace. 

"  Under  some  concourse  of  shades, 

Wlnwe  branching  armi*  thick  intrrlu>inr>t  mi^ht  shield 
From  dawn."  Hilton:  P.  K.,  iv.  406. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  twine  together ;  to  be  interwoven 
or  interlaced. 

In '-tSr  twine,  «.  [INTERTWINE,  r.]  A  mutual 
or  recii>rocal  twining  or  winding ;  an  iuterweavmg. 

"Ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreathn." 

folrriitge:  Tit  U'ordsieorth. 

In-t8r-twln  -Ing,    pr.  par.,   a.   &  «.     [!NTER- 

TWINE,  V. ] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  An  tmhst.:  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting  to- 
xnthor;   the   state  of  being  intertwined  or  inter- 
woven. 

In  tSr  twin  -Ing  ly",  adv.  [Eng.  intertwining; 
-lU'\  By  intertwining  or  being  intertwined. 

In-Wr-twlut ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  twist 
<q.  v.).]  To  unite  by  twisting  together;  to  inter- 
twine, to  interlace. 

"  Ye  with  your  tough  and  IntertvMeil  roots 
Grasp  the  firm  rock**."—  Mason:  Caractacus. 

In  t8r-tw"st  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  ».  [INTER- 
TWIST.] 

A.  &B.  A*  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  At  subst.:  The  act  of  twisting  or  twining  to- 
gether ;  the  state  of  being  intertwisted. 

In-t8r-twlst  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  intertwisting; 
-lij.  \  By  intertwisting  or  being  intertwisted. 

In'-t8r-val  (1),  *in-t«r-vall,  «.  [Fr.  interval!*, 
from  Lat.  intervallum  =  the  space  between  the  ram- 
part and  the  soldiers'  tent*:  inter-  —  between, 
among,  and  vallum,  a  rampart.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Space  between  two  things;  space  or  distance 
intervening  between  any  two  objects ;  intermediate 
space  or  distance. 

"  'Twixt  host  and  boat  but  narrow  apace  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval."— Milton:  P.  I.,  vi.  106. 

2.  A  space  of  time  between  two  points  or  events ; 
intervening  or  intermediate  time. 

3.  The  space  of  time  between  attacks  of  disease, 
pain,  or  delirium  ;  remission. 

"His  the  sleep  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  with  lucid  Inter- 
vala."—CoUrldge:  Table  Talk. 

II.  Music :  The  distance  between  any  two  sounds. 
Intervals  when  confined  within  the  octave  are  sim- 
ple, when  they  exceed  it  they  are  compound.  The 
interval  of  a  whole  tone,  as  from  C  to  i>.  is  called  a 
second,  of  a  whole  tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  c 
to  K  flat,  a  minor  third,  Ac. 

H  At  interval*;  From  time  to  time;  intermit- 
tently. 

"  Miriam  watched  and  dozed  at  Interval*." 

Tenngson:  Enoch  Arden,  908. 

IT  Every  respite  requires  an  interval;  but  there 
aro  many  interval*  where  there  is  no  respite.  The 
inii'ri'iil  respects  time  only ;  respite  includes  the 
idea  of  action  within  that  time  which  may  be  more 
or  loss  agreeable:  internal*  of  ease  are  a  respite  to 
one  who  is  oppressed  with  labor  j  the  interval  which 
is  -.nmotimcs  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his  exe- 
rution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite."  (Crabb: 
Kng.  Synon.) 

In  Mr  val  (2),  In  -t8r  vale,  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  probably  from  pref.  inter-,  and  vale.]  A  tract 
of  low  or  plain  ground  between  hills  or  along  the 
banks  of  rivers. 

•In  te*r  val,  »In  t8r  vail,  r.  i.  [INTERVAL  (1), 
»•]  To  come  between. 

•In  t8r  val  lorn  (pi.  In  t5r  vil'-la).  «.  [Lat.] 
An  inlorval  (q.  T.). 

•In-ttr-Yar'-f ,  v.  i.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng.  vary 
<q.  v.J.J  To  alter  or  vary  between ;  to  chance. 

In  t8r  veined'  (el  as  a),  a.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eiik'.  iwii/'il  (q.  v.).J    Intersected  as  with  veins. 
"Fair  champaign,  with  less  rlvera  tnterveinea." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  111.267. 

In  t<5r  vene  ,  »>.  i.  <t  (.  [Fr.  interi-mir,  from  Lat. 
i»''  MVfnio— to  come  between:  inter-  =  botwoen,  and 
venio=  to  come ;  8p.  inte.rve.nir ;  Ital.  intervenire.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  come  or  be  situated  between  persons  or 
things;  to  be  interposed;  as,  Hills  intervene  be- 
tween two  valleys. 


2.  To  occur,  fall,  or  como  lietween  points  or  time, 
•  ir  <-\ >-nt*. 

"  Many  things  may  Intervene  betwixt  thin  engagement 
by  promiae,  and  that  full  and  complete  solemnization." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Cate»  of  CuMClence. 

3.  To  Ji;t>-  between. 

4.  To  happon,  occur,  or  break  in  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt, disturb,  or  cms.-. 

"  |  ('.oil  |  may  be  fear'd  anitdxt  the  busiest  scenes, 
Or  soorn'd  where  busiuem*  never  intervene*." 

Coteper:  Retirement. 

5.  To  interpose  between  parties  at  variance. 

II.  Law :  To  interp<isp  and  become  a  party  to  a 
suit  between  other  parties. 

•B.  Trans.:  To  lie  or  be  situated  between;  to 
divide;  to  come  between. 

•In  -tSr-vSne,  ».  [INTERVENE,  v.]  A  coming  or 
meeting  together;  intervention. 

"They  had  some  sharper  and  some  milder  differences 
which  might  easily  happen  in  ituch  an  intervene  of 
grandees.  —  Wotton. 

In-tSr-Vfin  8r,  ».  [Eng.  intert'en(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  intervenes  ;  specif,  in  law,  one  who  intervenes 
in  a  suit  to  which  lie  was  not  originally  a  party. 

•In  t8r-vS  -nl-en$6,  ».  [Latin  intervenien*,  pr. 
par.  of  intervemp=to  intervene  (q.v.).]  The  actor 
state  of  intervening  or  coming  in  between ;  interven- 
tion. 

"  In  respect  of  the  Interventenfte  of  more  successive  in- 
strumental cause*." — Hale:  Origin  <jf  Mankind,  p.  835. 

"In-tSr-vS'-nl-ent,  a.  [Latin  interwniejm,  pr. 
par.  of  intert>enio=to  intervene  (q.v.).]  Coming  or 
passing  between  ;  intervening ;  interposed. 

"By  an  intervenient  power  discharged  from  his  obliga- 
tion to  obey." — Southt  Sertnona,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  6. 

In-t8r-v8  -nl-um,  s.  [Latin=the  space  between 
the  veins;  inter- = between,  and  vena=a  blood-ves- 
sel, a  vein.] 

/.'"/.:  The  Dame  given  by  the  old  botanists,  and 
adopted  by  Lindley  for  the  area  of  parenchyma 
lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or  veinlets. 

•In-tSr-vSnt ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  inter-=betweon,  among, 
and  ventum,  sup.  of  venio=to  come.]  To  come  in 
the  way  of ;  to  obstruct ;  to  thwart. 

"  Whose  purpose  his  command  by  Iris  given 
Doth  tntervent." — Chapman:  Honter'e  Iliad,  viii. 

In-tSr-vSn  -tlon,  «.  [French,  from  Lat.  interven- 
tionem,  accus.  of  intervenlio=a  coming  between, 
from  intervenio  =  to  come  between,  to  intervene 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  intervencion ;  Ital.  i?ttert)e»uione.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  intervening  or  coming  between  per- 
sons or  things ;  agency  of  persons  between  persons ; 
interposition ;  mediation ;  interference  in  the  inter- 
ests of  others. 

2.  The  state  of  being  interposed  or  set  between 
persona  or  things;  interposition. 

"Sound  is  shut  out  by  the  Intervention  of  that  lax  mem- 
brane, and  not  suffered  to  pass  into  the  inward  ear." — 
Holder:  On  Speech. 

II.  IMW:  The  act  of  a  third  party  in  intervening 
and  becoming  a  party  to  a  suit  between  others. 

In-t8r-v8nt  -or,  «.  [Lat.]  One  who  intervenes 
or  interposes:  a  mediator;  specif.,  a  person  ap- 
pointed by  a  church  to  reconcile  parties,  and  unite 
them  in  the  choice  of  officers. 

*Irt-tSr-vSn'-tle,  «.  [INTEBVENE,  v.]  Interven- 
tion; interposition. 

•In-te"r-v8rt  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  interrertir,  from  Latin 
interver<o=to  turn  aside;  «erto=to  turn.]  To  turn 
to  another  course  or  use. 

In-tSr  v8r'-t8-bral,  a.  [Prefix  inter-,  and  Eng. 
oertebral.l 

A  nat. :  Between  the  vertobne ;  as,  intervertebral 
discs,  interi<erte6ral  foramina. 

intervertebral-discs,  j.pl. 

i  in  i/.:  Elastic  plates,  outwardly  fibro-laminar, 
inwardly  pulpy,  placed  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertobne,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum. 

intervertebral- foramina,  o.pl. 

Anal. :  A  series  of  rounded  apertures  between  the 
vertebra  through  which  the  spinal  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels pass  off. 

In  -tSr-View  (lew  as  «),«•  [O.  Fr.  entreveu,  pa. 
par.  of  enirei»ir= to  visit ;  Fr.  entrevue.  ] 

1.  ' .-  /* . .*  A  meeting  between  two  persons  face  to 
face ;  generally  a  formal  meeting  for  the  considera- 
tion of  some  important  business ;  a  conference. 

"In  both  Interview*  he  was  gracious,  friendly,  and  even 
tender." — Maoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  uv. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  A  formal  meeting  between  some  person  of 
noto  or  notoriety  and  a  press  representative,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  gather  information  and 
impart  it  to  the  public. 

"  'I  asked  Mr.  Fowler  to  put  that  question,'  said  Mr. 
White  to  the  representative  of  the  1'ail  Mall  Otuette  in  a 
recent  inttrvirw:'—rall  Hall  Oatette. 


(2)  The  opinion  elicited  or  tliu  information  im- 
parted at  such  a  meeting. 

"  Some  were  even  absurd  enough  to  iniogiue  that  he 

?ald  for  the  insertion  of  bis  interrlric  in  nolid  cash."  — 
\ill  .Mall  il.i   • 


Ia'-t8r-view  (lew  as  n),  r.  /.    [INTERVIEW,  «.] 

1.  To  visit  or  wait  upon  for  the  purpose  of  having 
an  interview  with,  generally  for  th«  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting information  for  publication. 

2.  To  grant  an  interview  to. 

In'-t8r-vlew  8r  (lew  as  tt),  «.  [Eng.  interview; 
-er.]  One  who  interviews  ;  specif.,  a  reporter  for  a 
newspaper  who  interviews  some  person  of  position, 
Importance,  or  notoriety,  for  tlio  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting information  for  publication. 

In'-tSr  Vlew-Iftg  (lew  as  n)  ,  ».  [  Eng.  interview  ; 
•ing.]  The  practice  of  gathering  Information  from 
public  persons,  in  order  to  impart  it  to  the  world 
through  the  press. 

In-tSr-TlB'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
visible  (q.  v.).] 

,Su?-v.  :  Mutually  visible:  able  to  bo  seen  the  one 
from  the  other;  said  of  stations. 

•In-t8r-vls'-lt,  r.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  visit 
(q.  v.).]  To  exchange  visits  ;  to  pay  visits,  each  to 
the  other. 

"Here  we  trifled,  and  bathed,  and  intrrri*ilril  with  the 
company."  —  Evelyn:  Diary,  June  27,  1664. 

•In-tSr-ylB'-U,  *.  [INTERVISIT,  «.]  An  inter- 
mediate visit. 

•In-t8r  vi  -tal,  a.  [Lat.  inter-=botwoen,  and 
ri/a=life.]  Between  two  lives;  applied  to  the 
intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

"Through  all  its  intervttal  gloom." 

Tfnntiton:  In  Memorlam,  xlii.  3. 

In-tSr-v6-lu  -tlon,  ».  [Lat.  intervolutus,  pa. 
par.  of  iutervolro:  inter-=  between,  and  volvo=to 
roll.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intervolved. 

In-t8r-v5lve',  v.  t.  [Lat.  intervolvo:  inter=be- 
tween,  and  voluo=to  roll.]  To  roll  between  or 
among  ;  to  involve  or  wind  one  within  the  other. 

In  tSr  weave',  f.  t.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng. 
weave  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  weave  together;  to  intermix  by  weaving 
together,  so  as  to  combine  in  the  same  texture  or 
construction  ;  to  intermingle,  as  though  by  weav- 
ing; to  intertwine,  to  interlace. 

-'.  To  intermix  ;  to  connect  closely  or  intimately. 

•In  tSr  wish',  r.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  nnd  Eng.  wish 
•  •!.  \  .  .  |  To  wish  mutually  to  each  other. 

In-t8r-w8rlC  -Ing,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
working  (q.  v.j.J  Mutual,  reciprocal,  or  joint 
working  ;  a  working  together. 

In'-t8r-w8rld,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  world 
(q.  v.).J  A  world  between  or  among  other  worlds. 

"Imaginary  interworldt  and  spaces  between."—  /'.  11<A- 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  640. 

•In-t8r-w5nnd',  v.  t.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng. 
wound  (q.v.).  J  To  wound  mutually. 

"Hence  Intervoundlny  controversies  spring." 

Daniel:  Atusophilua. 

In-t8r-w6v  en,  In-t8r-w6ve',  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[INTERWEAVE.] 

•In-tSr-wrSatlie',  r.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
wreathe  (q.  v.).]  To  weave  into  a  wreath  ;  to  inter- 
twine, to  interweave. 

In  tSat  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inte«(atil«=not  capa- 
ble of  making  a  will  :  in-  =  not,  and  testabitis= 
capable  of  making  a  will,  from  testiituii.  pa.  par.  of 
testor=to  be  a  witness,  to  mako  a  will;  te«ri«=a 
witness.]  Incompetent  to  make  a  will  ;  not  legally 
qualified  to  make  a  will. 

In-t6st  -a-$jf,  «.     [Eng.  inte«ta(te);  -ey/)     The 

3  mil  it  y  or  state  of  being  intestate;  the  state  of 
ying  without  having  made  a  will. 
"In  case  of  tntentacy,  the  ordinary  shall   depute  the 
nearest  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to  admin- 
ister his  goods."  —  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  82. 

In  test'-ate,  if.  &.«.  [Lat.  intettatits,  from  i«-  = 
not,  and  tettatue=  ha  ving  mado  a  will.  pa.  par.  of 
testor=to  make  a  will  ;  Fr.  intistat  ;  Ital.  intettato; 
Sp.  intettado.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Dying  -without  having  mado  a  will. 

"In  case  a  person  made  no  disposition  of  his  goods  as 
were  testable,  whether  that  were  only  part  or  the  wholeof 
them,  he  was,  and  is,  said  to  die  intestate."—  llltick*toiir: 
Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  32. 

2.  Not  disposed  of  by  will:  not  devised  or  be- 
queathed ;  as,  an  intestate  estate. 

B.  Assutitt.:  A  person  who  dies  without  liaving 
made  a  will. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cab,     cure,     unite,    car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a),     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


intestina 
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intonate 


In  tes  -tl-na,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  =  thc  entrails,  neut.  pi. 
of  int«*NniH=inward,  internal;  iii/«s=within.l 

ZoOI.:  Intestinal  Worms;  in  t'uvier's  arrange- 
ment a  class  of  Zoophytes,  called  07  Rndolpbi  Kn- 
tuzoa.  It  contains  the  Intestinal  Worms.  They 
\venvlividedinto  two  orders:  (1)  f'avitaria,  called 
by  Rudolphi  Nematoiilea ;  (2)  Parenchymata.  The 
class  has  boon  broken  up  and  redistributed. 

In-tSs  -tl-nal,  a.    [Eng.  intestin(e) ;  -a!.] 

1.  Lit.  tft  A  nnt. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  intestines. 

'2.  /'V</. :  Domestic,  not  foreign. 

Intestinal-canal, «. 

Aunt.:  The  same  as  INTESTINE. 

intestinal-juice,  s. 

Anat.:  Kuccus  entericus,  un  alkaline  secreted  by 
the  intestines. 

intestinal-worms,  «.  pi. 

Zo6L:  The  English  namofor  Ouvier's  Intestina. 

In-tgs-tl-na  -11-a,  t.  pi.  [Neut,  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
inli-xlinalis,  from  intestina  (q.  v.).] 

/Tool.:  A  uume  sometimes  given  to  Cuvier's  Intes- 
tina. 

In  tes  tine,  a.  <t  ».  [Fr.  intestin,  from  Latin 
inresfintta  =  inward,  from  tw/iw=withiu  ;  I.tal.  Sc  Sp. 
tntettinat.] 

A.  An  adjective : 

*  I .  Internal,  inward ;  contained  or  existing  within, 
as  within  the  body. 

"Intestine  atone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs 
And  moon-utruck  mudneas." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  482. 

_.  Internal,  with  regard  to  a  country  or  nation; 
domestic,  not  foreign. 

"The  succeeding  sword  of  intestine  war." — Milton:  O 
l;<'f'<nn.  ill  England,  bk.  ii. 

*.'!.  Innate,  inner ;  depending  on  the  internal  con- 
stitution. 

"  Everything  labors  under  an  intestine  necessity." — 
Ciniworth. 

*4.  Shut  up  or  inclosed;  contained. 

"  It  deeps;  and  the  icy  touch 
Of  unprolinc  winter  has  impressed 
A  cola  stagnation  on  the  inti-Htiite  tido." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  139. 

B.  As  sulat.   (pi.):   The  guts,  the  entrails;   the 
portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus  inferior  in  posi- 
tion to  the  stomach.  The  intestines  consist  of  three 
coats,  an  outer  one  (tho  peritoneum),  an  inner  or 
mucous  membrane,  and  an  intermediate  muscular 
coat.    There  are  two  intestines,  tho  large  and  the 
small  one.    Tho  large  intestine  extends  from  tho 
termination  of  tho  ileum  to  tho  anus.    Itis  about 
(he  or  six  feet  long,  or  about  one-fifth  that  of  the 
intestinal  canal.    Its  diameter  is  from  two  and  a 
half  inches  to  an  inch  and  a  half.    It  is  divided  into 
thociecum,  with  its  vermiform  appendix,  tho  colon, 
anil  the  rectum.    The  small  intestine  commencesat 
tlic  pylorus,  winds  into  many  convolutions,  and 
terminates  in  the  large  intestine.    In  the  adult  it  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  length.    It  is  arbitrarily  di- 
vided   into    three  parts— viz.,  the  duodenum,  the 
jejunum,  and  tho  ileum.    It  constitutes  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  intestines,  the  larger  making  up  the 
other  fifth.    They  are  used  to  aid  in  assimilating 
the   food  after  digestion,  and  convey  forward  the 
excrementitious  matter. 

In-tSx    Ine,  «.    [Eng.  int(ine),  ejr(rine),  and  suff. 

-inc.  1 

Hnt.:  The  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  the  fourth 
coat  ing  in  the  pollen  of  Clarkia  elegans  and  some 
other  Onagracoie.  It  is  next  the  extine  or  outer 
crust,  and  above  tho  inline  or  inner  lining. 

•In  -text,  «.  [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  text.]  The  con- 
tents. 

"  I  had  a  book  which  none 
Could  reade  the  intfxt  but  myself  alone." 

Herrick:  Hesperiaes. 

•In-tex  -ture,  r.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  tex- 
tu/'i  (q.  v.).]  To  work  in,  to  weave  in,  to  inter- 
weave. 

•In  thirst',  r.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intons.),  and  Eng. 
thirst  (q.  v.).]  To  make  thirsty. 

"Using  our  pleasure  as  the  traveler  doth  water,  not 
as  the  drunkard  does  wine,  whereby  he  in  inflamed  and 
Inthtnted  the  more."— Rp.  Hall:  CltrMlati  Moderation. 

In  thrall ,  In  thral ,  In-thrall-ment.  [See 
ENTHRALL,  ENTHRALLMENT.] 

In-thro  ne,  Ac.    [See  ENTHRONE,  &c.] 

•In-tlge  ,  &c.    [See  ENTICE,  &c.] 

In  -tl-ma-sf,  «.  fEng.  intimate  (1),  a.;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intimate ;  close  familiarity 
or  fellowship. 

In  -tl-mate  (1),  a.&s.  [Lat.  iii(imu*=innermost, 
super,  of  iiiteru*=within;  Fr.  inrime.] 

A.  .4s  adjective : 

*1.  Internal,  inward ;  arising  or  proceeding  from 
within. 


2.  Closely  acquainted;  close  in  friendship  or  fel- 
lowship; closely  familiar. 

;:.  ( 'lose,  very  full,  complete,  familiar. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me  to  hold  the 
sportsman's  amusement  in  abhorrence." — Cowpcr:  Treat- 
ment of  his  Hares. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  closely  acquainted  or 
familiar  with  another;  a  familiar  friend  or  associ- 
ate. 

"An  intimate  whose  intellect  us  much  corresponded 
with  his  as  did  the  outward  torai."-~Govemmfnt  of  the 
Tongue. 

In'-tl-  mate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  intimer;  Sp.  is,  Port. 
intimar;  Ital.  intimare.  [INTIMATE  (2),  u.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hint ;  to  indicate  indirectly  or  obscurely ;  to 
suggest ;  to  point  in  the  direction  of. 

"Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 
Hia  inwurde  griefe." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  90. 

2.  To  make  known,  to  announce. 

B.  I ni i-ii un. :  To  signify,  to  hint,  to  indicate. 
•In'-tl-mate  (2),  a.    [Lat.  intimatiu,  pa.  par.  of 

infimo=to  bring  within,  to  announce,  from  intimus 

= innermost.]    Made  known,  intimated,  declared. 

In  -tl-mate-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  intimate  (1) ,-  -ly.} 

1.  Closely ;  with  close  intermixture  of  parts. 
"Mixing  it  intimately  with    the  parts  of  the  fluid  to 

which  it  is  to  be  assimilated."— Arbuthaot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Nearly,  inseparably,  closely. 

"Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  its  rise  from 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  is  that  which  is  more  essential 
to  us.  and  more  intimately  united  with  us." — Addison: 
Spectator. 

3.  Familiarly ;  in  close  fellowship  or  friendship. 
In-tl  mi  -tiqn,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intimatianem, 

ace.  of  intimatio=an  announcing,  from  intimatus, 
pa.  par.  of  inh'mo= to  intimate  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Tho  act  of  intimating,  hinting,  or  indicating. 

2.  A  hint,  indirect  announcement,  or  suggestion. 

3.  An  explicit  announcement  or  declaration. 

•In  -time,  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  i»itimu*=inner- 
most.] 

1.  Inward,  internal. 

2.  Intimate,  close. 

"  To  the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixed  bodies, 
which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  requires  un 
tntime  application  of  the  agenta." — Dtuby:  On  Bodies,  ch. 
v.,  §  6. 

In-tlm'-I  date,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  intimidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  intimido=to  frighten,  from  in-  (intens.), 
and  ti'mid««=timid;  Fr.  intimider.]  To  frighten; 
to  make  fearful ;  to  inspire  with  fear ;  to  dishearten ; 
to  make  cowardly  ;  to  cow. 

"Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones?" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion. 

1T  For  tho  difference  between  to  intimidate  and  to 
frighten,  see  FRIGHTEN. 

In  tlm-I  da  -tion,  *.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  intimi- 
dating or  making  fearful ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
timidated. 

In-tlm'-I-da-tSr-f,  a.  [Eng.  intimidat(e);  -ory.~\ 
Causing  or  tending  to  cause  intimidation. 

•In-tin C  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  infincrio,  from  intinctits, 
pa.  par.  of  intingo.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  dyeing. 

2.  Ritual  and  Church  History :  One  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  sacrament  of  tho  Eucharist  is  admin- 
istered  to   the   laity  of  tho  Eastern  Church — by 
breaking  the  consecrated  broad  into  the  consecrated 
wine,  and  giving  the  two  elements  to  each  com- 
municant in  a  spoon. 

•In-tlnc-tly  -I-tjf,  «.  [Lat.  in-=not,  and  tinctus, 
pa.  par.  of  tmgo=to  dye.]    The  absence  or  want  of 
the  quality  of  dyeing  or  tinging  other  bodies. 
In   tine,  ».    [Lat.<»<(iw)=within,andsuff.  -inf.] 
Dot. :  An  inner  membrane  surrounding  the  pollen 
grain,  the  protrusion  of  which  constitutes  the  pol- 
len-tube. 

•In-tirep,  *ln-tlre  -Vf,  Ac.     (See  ENTIRE,  4c.) 
•In-tl-tle,  r.  t.    [ENTITLE.] 
In  tit  -uled,  a.    [Lat.  1itulus=R  title.] 

1.  Having  a  name  or  title ;  entitled. 

2.  Having  a  claim. 

In'-td,  prep.  [A.  S.  in,  and  to.]  A  preposition 
denoting  passage,  motion,  or  change  inward. 
Thus  it  is  used : 

1.  Of  motion  or   direction  toward  the  interior  of 
a  place,  with  such  verbs  aa  come,  go,  throw,  look, 
fly,  push,  &c. 

"Go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  Into  Galilee."— 
Matthew  xxviii.  10. 

2.  Of  motion  toward  the  interior  of     a  body  or 
substance,  with  such  verbs  as  fall,  sink,  &c. 

"  Acrid  substances,  which  pass  into  the  capillary  tubes, 
must  irritate  them  into  greater  contraction."— Arbuth- 
uot:  On  Aliments. 


3.  Of  entrance  into  the  heart  or  mind. 

"How  much  more  may  education,  being  a  constant 
plight  and  inurement,  induce  by  custom  good  hutiiu 
into  a  reasonable  creature?" —  \\'otton,  (Toad.) 

4.  Of  penetration  or  research  which  is  more  than 
superficial;  as  to  inquire  inln  a  matter. 

5.  Of  inclusion  or  comprehension. 

"They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and  some 
lunar,  and  such  like  toys  uut  iitto  great  word*." — Bacon. 
(Toad.) 

6.  Of  a  new  state  into  which  anything  is  brought  ; 
of  a  change  of  condition  ;  u-ed   with  such  verbs  as 
fall,  lead,  bring,  change,  convert,  KTOW,  »kc. ;    as,  to 
fall  info  a  fever;  to  load  info  bad  nabils,  <&c. 

ffn-«l-8r-»-Wr-l-ty,  «.  [English  intolerable; 
•ity.]  Excessive  badness. 

"  The  goodness  of  your  true  pun  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
its  intolerabtlitu."— E.  A.  />»•;  Marginalia.  (Introil.  j 

In-t5l  gr-a-ble,  »In-t6l  18r-a  ble,  «<fj.  [Fr. 
intolerable,  from  Lat.  intoierubilit,  from  i>i-=not, 
andfo/ero6i?w=that  can  be  borne,  tolerable  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  intolerable ;  Ital.  intollerabile.] 

1.  Not  tolerable:   that   cannot   be   tolerated  or 
endured ;  insufferable ;  unendurable ;  too  great  to 
be  endured. 

**  Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  Bed."         H'unlsifurtk:  Excursion,  bk.  iil. 

2.  Enormous,  monstrous. 

"One  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal 
of  sack."— Sltakesp. :  Henri/  1 1'.,  PI.  /.,  il.  4. 

In  tol  -8r-a-ble-n5ss,  «.  [English  intolerable; 
•ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  intolerable. 

In-t8l  -5r-a  blf ,  ftdv.  [EnK.  intolerable);  -ly.] 
In  an  intolerable  manner  or  degree ;  to  an  intolera- 
ble degree  or  extent ;  beyond  endurance. 

"The  weather  was  intolerably  hot." — Cook:  First  Voy- 
aye,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

In-t8l'-8r-an?e,  «.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  intolerantia, 
from  intolerant  =  that  cannot  bear.]  [INTOLER- 
ANT.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intolerant ;  want 
of  patienceorforbearanco ;  indisposition  to  tolerate 
'In-  existence  or  spread  of  anything  opposed  to  ono's 
own  opinions. 

"  Carrying  the  intolerance  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen 
into  a  persecution." — Burke:  French  devolution. 

2.  Want  of  capacity  or  power  to  endure;  non- 
endurance  ;  as,  the  intolerance  of  cold  or  heat. 

II.  Relig.:  Refusal  to  tolerate  a  faith  different 
from  one's  own.  Most  religions  advocate  toleration 
while  they  are  feeble  and  oecome  intolerant  when 
they  are  powerful.  Though  most  governments  are 
more  or  less  intolerant,  yet  genuine  statesmen  have 
in  every  age  instinctively  tended  toward  tolerance 
as  the  most  successful  method  of  dealing  with  con- 
tending faiths. 

*In-t6l  -Sr-an-$y,  s.  [Eng.  intoleranc(e) ;  -y.] 
The  same  as  INTOLERANCE  (q.  v.). 

In-t8l  -8r-ant,  a.  A  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intolerant 
=not  able  to  endure :  in-=not,  and  tolerant,  pr.  par. 
of  tolero=to  endure,  to  tolerate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  intoler- 
ante;  Ital.  intollerante.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Not  enduring ;  not  able  to  endure.    (Followed 
by  of.) 

"The  powers  of  human  bodies  being  limited  and  intol- 
erant o/ excesses." — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Not  enduring  or  allowing  difference  of  opinion, 
teaching,  or   worship;   unwilling   or   refusiug    to 
allow  to  others  freedom  of  speech,  choice,  or  action 
in  opinions,  doctrines,  or  worship ;  bigoted. 

"Religion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere." 

Covper:  Tattle  Talk,  612. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  will  not  allow  to  others 
freedom  of  speech,  choice,  or  action  in  opinions, 
doctrines  or  worship ;  a  bigot. 

"You  might  as  well  have  concluded  that  I  was  n  Jew,  or 
a  Mahometan,  as  an  intolerant  and  a  persecutor." — 
Lovth:  Letters  to  Warburton,  p.  02. 

In-t8l -3r-ant-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  intolerant;  -ly.] 
In  an  intolerant  manner. 

•In-tol  -Sr-at-Ing,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
tolerate  (q.  v.).J  Intolerant. 

"Experienced   this  tntoltrattno.  spirit. 
Uiscell.  Refections;  Xiscell.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

In-t8l-8r-a    tion,  ».    [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  tol- 
eration (q.  v.).l    Want  of  toleration:  Intolerance; 
refusal  or  unwillingness  to  tolerate  others  in  their 
opinions  or  worship. 
•In-tftmb'  (b  silent),  v.  t.    [ENTOMB.] 
•In'-t6n-ate  (l),r.  i.    [Lat.   intimnlnm.  sup.  of 
intono:   in-  (ill tens.),  and  tuna  =  to  thunder.]    To 
thunder. 


boll,    boy;     pfiut.    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tnis;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -$ion  =  zuun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  anus,     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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intravenous 


In  -ton-ate  (2),  r.  i.  it,  t.  [Low  Lat.  intonatum, 
sup.  of  nitoiui:  m.=iu,  and  tunus—a  time,  a  note.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sound  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

2.  To  pronounce  in  a  musical  manner ;  to  intone. 

B.  Trans. :  To  intone,  to  chant. 

*In  t5n-S.-tlon  (!).«.  [Lat.  intonatiu,  pa.  par. 
of  intone  =  to  thunder.J  The  act  or  state  of  thun- 
dering. 

In  t6n  a  tlon  l-'l.s.  (  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  inron- 
<ii/,>,  from  intvtmtum.  sup.  of  intono  -  to  intone 
(q  v.),] 

Music: 

1.  The  method  of  producing  sound  from  a  voice 
or  an  instrument. 

2.  Correctness  of  pitch ;  e.  #.,   just    intonation, 
singing  or  playing  in  perfect  tune. 

"'Tla  *t» id  he  had  a  tuneful  tongue 
Such  happy  intonation." 

Tennyson:   Amphfon,  19. 

3.  The  method  of  chanting  certain  portions  of  the 
church  services. 

4.  The  notes  which  precede  the  reciting-note  in  a 
Gregorian  chant. 

"  One  slow  and  uniform  intonation,  consisting  of  notes 
of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length."— Mason:  Church  Music, 
p.  90. 

In  -t6n-a-t8r,  «.    [Eng.  intonat(e);  •or.'] 

Mn  si  i- :  A  monochord,  or  single  string,  stretched 
across  a  flat  sound-board.  Below  the  string  is  a 
diagram  of  the  exact  divisions  of  the  monochord 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  true  musical 
scale.  By  means  of  a  movable  bridge,  the  student 
is  able  to  sound  the  notes  represented  on  the  dia- 
gram, and  so,  to  educate  his  ear  to  a  true  sense  of 
relative  pitch. 

In  tone  ,  v.  i.  A  t.  [Low  Lat.  intono,  from  Lat. 
intonum= according  to  tone;  I  till,  intonare;  Fr. 
entoner,  entonner;  Sp.  entonar.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  make  a  loud  protracted  noise. 

"  So  swells i  each  wind-pipe;  ana  intone*  to  am 
Harmouic  twang."  I\tpe:  Duticiad,  ii.  253. 

2.  Music:  To  recite  prayer*,  Ax.,  in  a  monotone; 
to  chant. 

B.  Trans. :  To  recite  in  a  monotone ;  it  includes 
the  delivery  of  the  prayers  in  monotone,  and  the 
precenting  or  leading  of   the   plain   song  of  the 
Psalms,  Creed,  Canticles,  <tc. 

In  tor  Sion,  s.  [Lat.  intortio,  from  intartus,  pa. 
par.  of  intorqueo=to  bend,  to  curve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  winding,  bending,  or  twisting. 

2.  Bat.:  The  state  of  any  part  which  is  twisted 
npon  itself. 

In  tort ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  intartus,  pa.  par.  of  intnr- 
queo:  »»-=in,  into,  and  torqueo=to  twist.]  To 
twist,  to  twine,  to  wreathe,  to  wring. 

*In-tOr'-tlon,  I.  [Lat.  intortio,  from  intorfus, 
pa.  par.  of  intorqueo=to  twist.]  [INTOET.]  A  wind- 
ing, twining,  or  twisting. 

In  to"-t6,  phr.    [Lat.]   Wholly,  entirely. 

•In  tox -I-ca-ble,  a.  [Eng.  intoxic(ate) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  intoxicated.  (Lit.  <tflg.) 

"If  .  .  .  the  people  were  not  so  IntoxlcableM  to  fall 
in  with  their  brutal  assistance." — North:  Examen,  p.  SIS. 

In-tox  -I-cant,  «.  [Low  Lat  intoxicant,  pr.  par. 
of  intoxico=to  poison.]  [INTOXICATE,  a.]  That 
which  intoxicates ;  an  intoxicating  liquor  or  sub- 
stance. 

In-t(x'-I-C&te,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  intazlquer;  Sp.  in- 
toxicar;  Hal.  intossicare.]  [INTOXICATE,  a.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  poison ;  to  produce  fatal  effect*. 

2.  To  make  drunk;  to  inebriate  with,  or  as  with 
alcoholic  liquors. 

II.  Fig.:  To  excite  the  spirits  of  to  the  highest 
pitch  ;  to  excite  to  enthusiasm  ;  to  make  delirious 
as  with  joy. 

"Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endleM 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity."— Huron:  Cain,  ii.  1. 

*In-t8x  -I-cate,  ".  [Low  Lat.  intoxicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inttucico—to  .poison;  Lat.  »'n-=into,  and 
/<wicMm  =  Gr.  foj:iJton=poison  in  which  arrows  were 
dipped;  tox<m=&  bow;  taza=arrow&.J  Intoxicated, 
delirious. 

•In  tox  I  cat  gd-ness,  ».  [Entr.  intaxir,i /••!: 
-new.)  Tin-  quality  or  state  of  being  intoxicated ; 
intoxication, 

In  tox  I  eating,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [INTOXICATE,  r.] 
Tending!"  make  drunk  ;  exciting  th"  spirit.-  in  the 
hii-lie-i  piti'li :  making  delirious  or  enthusiastic. 

•intoxicating-gas, «. 

Chrm. :  An  old  name  for  nitrogen  monoxide,  NjO. 
Called  also  laughing-gas  (q.  v.). 


In-t5x-l-ca  -tlon,  ».    [INTOXICATE,  v.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  intoxicating  or  making  drank. 

2.  The  state  of  belli*;  intoxicated;  drunkenness, 
ehriety,  inebriation:  the  state  produced  by  drink- 
ing alcoholic  liquors  to  excess. 

II.  Fig.:  A  state  of  high  excitement  of  spirits; 
elation  leading  to  frenzy,  delirium,  or  enthusiasm. 

"His  actions,  however,  display  the  fntuj-icutfon  of  ex- 
treme self-confidence."— //<W/am:  Middle  Aotn,  ch.  vii. 

Intra-,  pref.  [Lat.J  A  Latin  preposition,  signi- 
fying within,  used  as  a  prefix  to  many  English 
words. 

ln-tra-car  pel  -lar-f ,  a.  [Pref.  inrra-=within, 
and  Eng.  carpellary  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Among  or  interior  to  the  carpels.  (R, 
Brown,  1874.) 

In  tra  cran  -I-al,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  English 
crania/.]  Situated  within  the  cerebellum. 

In-trac-ta-bH-I-t? , «.  [Eng.  intractabl(e) ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intractable. 

"  If  he  still  fell  short  of  his  master,  the  fault  was  not  in 
him,  buttheintrartabtltti/ot  his  language." — llurti:  Notes 
on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

In-tr&Ct  -a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  infract- 
abilis,  from  tn-=not,  and  f/vtr/uhi'/ix- tractable 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  intrattabile ;  Sp.  intratable.] 

1.  Not  tractable ;  that  cannot  be  governed,  man- 
aged,  or  kept  in  order;  unmanageable,  refractory, 
violent,  ungovernable,  obstinate,  stubborn,  per- 
verse. 

"To  the  common  run  of  more  fntrnclable  and  perverse 
tempers." — Warburtun:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,§3. 

*-.  Hard  to  treat. 

"  H»  [Henry  YITI.]  was  much  pained  and  became  ex- 
ceeding froward  and  intractable." — tiurnet:  UlHtoru  Kefor- 
nation  (au.  1547). 

In-tract  a  ble-nSss,  nubst.  [Eng.  intractable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intractable ; 
obstinacy,  indocility. 

In-tr4ct  -a-bly.  adv.  [Eng.  intractab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  intractable,  unmanageable,  or  perverse  man- 
ner. 

•In-tract  -JSd,  a.  [Lai.  intractus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
fraAo= to  draw  or  trail  along.]  Drawn  in. 

"  With  hot  iittracted  tongue  and  burning  een." 

Hudson:  Jail, II,,  iii.  299. 

In-tr&Ct  -He,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  tractile 
(q.  v.).]  Not  tractile;  incapable  of  being  drawn 
out. 

In  tra -dos,  s.   [Sp. 

••in  entrance.] 

Arch.:  The  soffit  or 
nnder-surface  of  an 
arch,  as  opposed  to 
the  exterior,  or  upper 
curve,  which  is  called 
extrados  (q.  v.). 

In-tra.-fo-H-a  - 
ceoua  (ce  asshf),  a. 
[Pref.  in(ra-,auuEug. 
foliacemts.] 

Bot. :  Within  the  axil  In.  Intrados.  Ex.  Extrados. 
of  a  leaf. 

•In'-trall, «.    [ENTRATL.] 

In-tra-mar  -gln-al,  a.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng. 
niiiniiiinl  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  within  the 
margin. 

In  tra  mun  dane,  a.  [Pref.  t'ntra-,  and  Eng. 
mundane  (q.  v.).]  Situated  pr  being  within  the 
world ;  belonging  to  the  material  world. 

In  tra-mur  -al,  a.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng.  mural 
(q.  v.i.| 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Situated  or  being  within  the  walls 
or  boundaries,  as  of  a  city,  town,  &c. ;  as,  an  intra- 
mural cemetery . 

2.  Anal.  <t  Pathol. :  Within  the  walls  of  a  tube  or 
vessel ;  as,  intramural  obstruction  of  the  intestines. 
(Tanner:  Practice  of  Medicine,  ii.  118.)    [INTEK- 

MURAL.] 

•In  trance,  s.    [ENTRANCE,*.] 
•In-tranc,e',  v.  t.   [ENTRANCE,  ».] 


In-trin-qull  -11-tf,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tranquillity  (<!•  v.).  ]  Want  or  absence  of  tranquil- 
lity or  rest ;  inquietude,  restlessness. 

In  trans  ca  -lent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
transcalent  (q.  v.).]  Impervious  to  heal. 

In  trans  gres  si  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (21,  and 
EiiK.triiiiKtif>i*itil<  "i-v.l-]  That  cannot  bo  passed ; 
inciipableof  being  passed. 

"Fatal  destiny  is  a  divine  reason  or  sentence  Intrant, 
gretflble  and  inevitabl*."— P.  ll<illnn<l:  I'lutarrh,  p.  BSD. 

In  tran  sl-ent  (B  as  gh),  a.  [Prof.  '"•  (2),  ""d 
Eng.  transient  (a.  v.).)  N..t  transient  J  not  passing 
away ;  lusting. 


In-tran  -sl-Jent,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  httrantigtant, 
from  Lat,  fn-=not,  and  /ran«go  =  to  come  to  a 
settlement.]  [ISTRANSIOENTES.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Refusing  to  agree  to  come  to  an  nn 
der-tandiug: uncompromising; irreconcilable.  Used 
especially  of  the  Extreme  Loft,  or  Radical  party, 
on  the  European  Continent. 

B.  Assubst. :  An  irreconcilable  person;  one  who 
refuses  to  agree  to  some  political  settlement. 

In-tran -sl-ggn-tS}  (g  as  h),  «.  pi.  [8p.=the 
irrecoucilables.J  The  name  given  to  the  Extreme 
Left  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  afterward  to  the 
extreme  Republican  party  in  Spain,  corresponding 
with  the  Communists  in  France.  In  the  latter 
sense,  it  was  first  used  in  the  Spanish  troubles 
which  arose  when  Amadeus  resigned  the  throne 
(A.  D.  1873). 

In  tran  -Sl-tlve,  «.  [Latin  intrantitivtu,  from 
in-=not,  and  rrnnAtrtruJ^passiug  over;  tran»ijo= 
to  pass  over:  fran»=over,  across,  and  eo=to  go.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  passing  on  or  over. 

"And  then  it  is  for  the  Image  sake,  and  so  far  is  intrnn- 
.<ir  if--;  but  whatever  is  paid  more  to  the  image  is  transi- 
tive, and  passes  further." — Bp.  Taylor:  Dins,  from  Popery, 
pt.  ii.,  bk-iL,  g6. 

2.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  verbs  which  express 
an  action  or  state  limited  to  the  subject ;  that  is, 
not  passing  over  to  an  object;  as,  I  live,  I  walk, 
I  talk,  &c.    Intransitive  verbs  may  take  a  noun  of 
kindred  meaning  or  object,    called  the  cognate 
object;  as,  to  die  a  death,  to  live  a  life,  Ac.    Many 
verbs  which  appear  to  be  intransitive  are  in  reality 
transitive,  without  the  object  expressed ;  as,  They 
are  building,  where  the  object,  a  house,  wall,  Ac., 
is  omitted.    Some  intransitive  verbs,  by  means  of  a 
preposition  or  completing  adverb,  become  transi- 
tive, and   may   be   used  passively ;    as.  The  man 
laughs  at  the  boy ;  He  is  lauyhed  at.  Some  intransi- 
tive verbs  have  a  causative  meaning,  and  take  an 
object ;  as,  He  ran  a  thorn  into  his  finger. 

"Active  verbs  are  subdivided  into  transitive  and  fn- 
trantltlve."— Seattle:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  g  3. 

In-tran'-sl-tlve-iy,  ado.  [English  intransitnv ; 
-ly.]  In  an  intransitive  manner  or  sense  ;  in  man- 
ner of  an  intransitive  verb. 

In  tr&n  Bl-tO,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  the  act  or  state 
of  passing  from  one  place  to  another ;  in  transit ;  as, 
The  goods  were  lost  in  transitu. 

In  trans  mis  si  ble.  a.  [Pref.  In-  (2),  and  Eng. 
transmissible  (q.v.).^(  Not  transmissible;  inca- 
pable of  being  transmitted. 

In-trans-mftt-a-bll'-I-t? ,  «.  [Pref.  fn-  (2),  and 
Eng.  transmutability  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  intransmutable. 

*In-trins-mflf-a  ble,  a.  [Prefix  <n-  (2),  and 
English  trammmlalile  (q.  v.).l  Not  transmutable ; 
incapable  of  being  transmuted  or  changed  into 
another  substance. 

"Some  of  the  most  experienced  chemists  do  affirm 
quicksilver  to  be  /,<r,<iii*iiiiir<il>tr.  and  therefore  call  it 
liquor  BBternus." — Ray:  On  the  Crtutinn. 

*In  -trant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intrans,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
tro—to  go  in.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Entering,  passing  in,  penetrating. 

B.  As  sultst. :   One  who  enters ;  specif.,  one  who 
enters  upon  some  public  duty  or  office. 

*In-trap', ».  t.    [ENTRAP.] 

tIn-tra-par-I-6'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
IMirirlal.]  Situated  or  happening  within  walls,  nr 
within  an  inclosure ;  as,  an  intraparietal  execution. 

In-tra-pSt  -I-6-lar,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eug. 
petiolar.\ 

Bot. :  Situated  between  the  petiole  and  the  stpm. 
(Used  when  the  two  stipules  at  the  base  of  a  petiole 
so  unite  at  their  adjacent  margins  as  to  seem  like 
one  stipule  between  the  petiole  and  the  stein.) 
Not  the  same  as  INTF.RPETIOLAR  (q.  v.),  with  which 
it  is  often  confounded.  (Goodrich  tt  Porter.) 

In-tra-th6-ra9'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
thoracic  (q.  v.).] 

\n*it.  <c  Path.:  Within  the  thorax  or  breast;  as, 
an  intrathoracic  tumor. 

•In  tra-tr5p  -1C  al,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Krur. 
tropical  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  within  the, 
tropics. 

In  tra-t'-t8r-Ine,  a.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng. 
uteritv  (Q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  Within  the  uterus.    (Used  of  an  embryo.) 

In-tra  Til  -vu-lar,  a.    [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 

r<i/ri'/ur.J 

lint. :  Placed  within  valves,  as  the  dissepiments  of 
many  Crucifene. 

tin  tra-v6  nous,  a.  [Prof,  intra-,  anil  Knuli-h 
venous  (q.v.).]  Introilncnl  will, in  the  veins. 

"The  ia^rarciiuin  injection  of  ammonia."—  Lunilon 
Tlmet. 
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intreasure 

•In  trSas  -fire  (s  as  zh),  r.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and 
VMK.  treasure  (q.  v.).]  To  lay  up  us  in  a  treasury  ; 
to  hoard  up. 

"  Which  in  their  needs 
And  weak  beginning*  he  hitrt-itmti-ttL" 

Hlnll.',-^:.:     11,-uril   IV.,   I'l.   II.,   Hi.   1. 

•In-treat  ,  *in  treate,  r.t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  entraiter, 
from  Lat.  fracfu=to  handle.] 

A.  Tninsitirf  • 

1.  To  treat,  to  use. 

"  He  r-dall  gather  the  lambe*  together  with  his  arme, 
iiml  carye  them  in  hyw  bonome,  and  shall  kyndlye  intreate 
those  that  beare  yonge."  —  Esaye,  xl.  (1551.) 

2.  To  treat  of,  to  discourse  of. 

3.  To  entreat,  to  l>e^,  to  implore. 

4.  To  persuade  ;  to  gain  over  by  entreaties. 
"All  this  her  weeping  sister  does  repeat 

To  the  stern  MUNI,  whom  nothing  poaldfttfrrata.*1 
Waller:   Virgil's  Mneid,  Iv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  treat,  to  discourse.    (Followed  by  o/.) 
"Stephyn  Gardiner,   Bishop  of  Winchester,  preached 

at  I'aules  ('rouse,  and  there  intreated  of  the  Gospell  of 
that  dale."—  J/aff:  Henry  nil.  (an.  85.) 

2.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  implore.    (Followed  by 
for.) 

•In  treat  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2)  ;  Eng.  treat, 
and  stiff.  -able.}  Implacable,  inexorable. 

•In  treat  an;e,  *ln-treat  aunce,  «.  [English 
intreat;  -ance.]  Entreaty,  solicitation. 

•In  tre-af-ful,  a.  [Eng.  intreat;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  entreaties. 

•In  treat  -mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  intreat;  -ment.]  A 
begging  or  imploring  for  ;  entreaty. 

In  trench'  (!),«.  r.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
trench,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  make  furrows  or  hollows  in. 

"His  face' 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  oare 
Sui  .m  hi»  faded  cheek."  Milton:  P.  £.,  i.  601. 

2.  To  surround  or  inclose  with  trenches,  as  in 
fortification  ;  to  fortify  with  intrenchments  ;  as,  to 
intrench  a  camp. 

3.  To  lodge  within  intrenchments  ;  to  place  in  a 
strong  and  fortified  position. 

"Intrenched  before  the  town  both  armies  lie: 
While  night,  with  sable  wings,  involves  the  sky." 

Drt/den:   Virgil's  JEneid,  xi.  7,378. 
•4.  To  protect  or  defend  in  any  way. 
•In-trench1  (•>),  v.  i.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
trench,  v.]    To  trench:  to  encroach  on  that  which 
belongs  to  another.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 
"We  dare  not  on  yoar  privilege  intrench, 
Or  ask  ye  why  ye  like  them?  they  are  French." 

Vryden:  Prol.  to  Arviragus  and  Phlllcia. 
•In-trSneh  -ant,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
tri-ni-hnnt  (q.v.).]    Not  to  be  cut;  indivisible,  invul- 
nerable. 

"As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenrhant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  makes  me  bleed." 
Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
In-tr6nch  -mSnt  (1),  s.    [English  intrench   (1)  : 

•tllflil.  | 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  of  intrenching. 

"  Their  method  of  Intrenchment  was  of  Latin  origin."  — 
Xacaulay:  Prophecy  of  Capys.  (Introd.) 

2.  A   defensive  work,  consisting  of   a   ditch  or 
trencli,  and  a  parapet  made  from  the  excavated 
earth. 

"  Ceesar  forced  some  of  their  strongest  intrtnchments; 
anil  then  carried  the  war  directly  into  the  territories  of 
Oassibelan."—  Burke:  Abrida.  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Fig.  :  Any  defense  or  protection. 

•In-trgncU'-ment  (2),  s.  [English  intrench  (2)  ; 
•ment.]  The  act  of  trenching  or  encroaching  on 
the  property  or  rights  of  others  ;  an  encroachment. 

In  trip  -Id,  «.  [Lat.  intrepidus,  from  t'n-=not, 
and  tr«pidu8=fearful,  timid;  Fr.  intrepide;  Ital.  & 
Bp.inrrepido.]  Fearless,  bold,  brave,  daring,  un- 
daunted, dauntless. 

"He  was  intrepid,  strong,  fleet,  patient  of  cold,  of 
hunger,  and  of  fatigue."—  .V»«iii(av:  llit.1.  Kng.,  ch.  ilii. 

T  For  the  difference  between  intrepid  and  bold, 
see  HOLD. 

In  trS-pId  -I-tf  ,  s.  [Fr.  intrepidite,  from  intrf- 
aide;  Ital.  intrepiilita.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  intrepid;  fearlessness,  boldness,  courage. 
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•In  -trie  a-ble,  «.    [Lat.  inrrir(o)=to  entangle, 
and  Eng.  -able.]    Entangling,  perplexing. 
In'-trlC-*-;?,  s.    [Eng.  intricate)  ;  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or   state-    of    being   intricate   or 
tangled;  perplexity,  complication,  involution. 

2.  An  intricate  or  perplexing  situation;   a  diffi- 
culty or  perplexity. 

"As  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and 
intricacies."  —  Addition:  Spectator,  No.  278. 

"i  For  the  difference  between  intricacy  and  com- 
pMgffy,  see  COMPLEXITY. 

In'  trie-ate,  a.  [Lat.  intricate,  pa.  par.  of 
intrico=to  perplex,  to  embarrass:  i)i-=iu,  and 
Jrtco3=hindrancoSj  wiles;  Ital.  intricato.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Entangled,  involved,  complicated, 
perplexing,  obscure  ;  difficult  to  unravel  or  under- 
stand. 

"  The  sense  is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  385. 

2.  Hot.  :  The  same  as  ENTANGLED  (q.  v.). 
*In'-trI-cate,  «-.  t.    [INTRICATE,  o.]   To  involve, 

to  complicate,  to  perplex,  to  make  obscure. 
"This  by-path  of  cunning  doth  'a  embroil, 
And  intricate  the  passage  of  affairs." 

Daniel:  To  Lord  Henry  Hoieard. 

In  .  -trie-ate  If,  adv.  [Eng.  intricate;  -ly.]  In 
an  intricate  manner;  with  perplexity,  complica- 
tion, or  intricacy. 

"By  certain  marks  or  notes  intricately  knotted."  — 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

In'-trlc  ate-ngss,  o.  [Eng.  intricate;  -ness.] 
The  qualityor  state  of  being  intricate,  complicated, 
or  involved  ;  intricacy. 

In-trl-Ca'-tlOU,  8.  [Latin  intricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
«"nfrico  =  to  entangle.]  Entanglement,  intricacy, 
complication. 

In-trigue  ,  «.  [Fr.  intrigue;  Sp.  intriga;  Ital. 
intriqo.]  [  INTRIGUE,  v.J 

1.  Intricacy,  complication. 

"Though  this  vicinity  of  ourselves  to  ourselves  cannot 
give  us  the  f  ul  1  prospect  of  all  the  intrigues  of  our  nature, 
yet  we  have  much  more  advantage  to  know  ourwelves,  than 
to  know  other  things  without  us."—  Hale:  Orig.  of  Man- 
kind. 

2.  The  act  of  intriguing  or  plotting  by  secret  and 
underhand  ways  or  means  ;  a  plot  or  scheme  of  an 
intricate  or  complicated  nature,  intended  to  effect 
some  object  by  secret  arts. 

"Busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  state." 

Pomfret:  The  Chalet. 

3.  The  plot  of  a  play,  romance,  fable,  &c.  ;  a  com- 
plicated scheme  of  actions  and  events  intended  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  reader  or  audience,  and 
make  them  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot. 

"As  causes  are  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  opposite 
designs  against  that  of  the  hero  are  the  middle  of  it,  and 
form  that  difficulty  or  Intrigue  which  makes  up  the  great- 
est part  of  the  poem."—  Pop*.  (Todd.) 

4.  Illicit  intimacy  between  persons  of  different 
sexes:  a  liaison;  libertinism. 


"Nor  yet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  brain, 
trigue,  and  plea 
Cowper:  JCetireme 


, 

Where  dreams  of  dress,  intrigue,  and  pleasure  reign." 

nt,  642. 


"That  high  and  serene  i 
of  great  commanders.  "—M 


iilitii  which  is  the  virtue 
ut:  llixt.  Kuy.,  ch.  xvi. 

.  In  trep  -Id-lf,  adv     [Eng.  intrepid;  -ly.]   In  an 

Intrepid,  fearless,  or  dauntless  manner 
"Orlando,  determined  to  pursue  his  purpose,  rnshed 

forward  intrri>idla  with  his  lifted  shield.'  —flood 

landu  Furioso,  bk.  xix.     (Note  9.) 


In-trSgue  ,  v.  t.&i.  [Old  Fr.  intriguer;  Fr.  in- 
triguer, from  Lat.  intrico=to  entangle,  to  intricate 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  intrigar  ;  Ital.  intrigare.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  perplex  ;  to  render  intricate. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  form,  enter  into,  or  carry  on  plots 
or  schemes,  usually  of  a  complicated  nature,  with  a 
view  to  effect  some  object  by  secret  or  underhand 
artifices  ;  to  plot,  to  scheme. 

"  The  cardinal  of  York  was  not  satisfied  to  be  Intriguing 
for  the  popedom  after  his  death."—  Burnet:  Hist.  Beform. 
(an.  1527.) 

In-trig  -u8r,  «.  [Eng.  inrrigu(c)  ;  -er.~\  One  who 
intrigues  ;  one  who  forms  or  enters  into  secret  or 
underhand  plots  ;  a  plotter  ;  a  schemer. 

"A  gentleman  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  deep  fn- 
triguer."—  Taller,  No.  193. 

In-trig  -u8r-y\  ».  [Eag.  intrigue;  -ry.]  The  act, 
art,  or  practice  of  intriguing. 

•In-trig  -uess,  «.  [Eng.  intrigu(e);  -ess.]  Aschem- 
ing  woman. 

"The  wife,  for  her  part  .  .  .  was  a  compleat  intrig- 
MCSS."  —  Xorth:  Ezameti,  p.  Iff7. 

^T  Miss  Edgewortli  (JfafKEttVrifW.  ch.  i.)  regrets 
that"  a  word  used  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and 
still  intelligible  in  our  times,  should  have  become 
obsolete." 

In-trig  -ulng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [INTRIGUE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  ^18  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  plotting;  in- 
trigue. 

In-trig  -Ulng-lf,  adr.  [Eng.  intrirming;  -li/.~\ 
In  an  intriguing,  plotting,  or  scheming  manner; 
with  intrigues  or  secret  plots. 


introduce 

In-trig  -Ulsh,  «.  [KnK.  intrigu(e);  -i«A.]  Cnn- 
nected  with  plots  or  intrigues.  (Xurth:  Exni,,,  n, 
p.  11*(.) 

•In-trlnse  ,  *ln-trlnce  ,  adj.  [INTBIKBIC.]  En- 
tangled,  intricate,  complicated. 

"  Such  smiling  rogues  as  these. 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  at  wain. 
Which  ore  too  intrince  to  unloose." 

Shaken?.:  Lear,  U.  1 

•In-trlns'-g-cal,  a.    [INTRINSIC  .J 

1.  Inherent,  natural,  essential. 

"These  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  by  the  iiilrinsecal 
goodness  and  equity  of  them."—  TltMtun. 

2.  Close,  intimate,  familiar. 

•In-trln  -aS  cate,  *ln-trln  -si  cate,  a.  [Latin 
in<rtn8«Tu8:  Ital.  intrinsecato,  inti'insic<ito.]  [IN- 
TRINSIC.] Entangled,  perplexed,  complicated,  in- 
tricate. 

"  With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  Intrlnnlrate, 
Of  life  at  once  untie." 

Shakes?.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

In-trln-alc,  in  trln  sic  al,  «ln  trln-se  cal, 
•In  trin-slck,  'in  tryn-olc  all,  a.  &  s.  (O.  Fr. 
intrinseque,  from  in<rin8ectt»=inward,  from  in-= 
in,  into,  and  secun.  from  same  root  as  sequor—Si>.  <k 
Port,  intrinseco;  Ital.  intrituico,  infriiuccu.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
•1.  Inward,  internal,  inherent. 

"The  heaviness  of  a  body    ...     is  not  any  absolute 
quality  intriutleal  unto  it."—  Wilklns:  The  3toon  a  World. 
*2.  Domestic,  internal. 
"And  though  to  be  thus  elemented  arm 
These  creatures  from  home-born  intrinsic  harm." 

Donne:  An  Anatomy  of  the  World,  Ann.  1. 
*3.  Intimate,  close,  familiar. 

1.  Real,  genuine,  true,  not  accidental  ;  as,  the  in- 
trinsic  value  of  gold  or  silver. 

*!i.  Intricate,  complicated. 
II.  Technically: 

Anat.  (of  muscles):  Attached  wholly  to  the 
bones  of  the  limbs  and  their  arches. 

B.  -488«&sf.:  A  genuine,  true,  or  essential  quality. 
"This  history  will  display  the  very  Intrintlcalu  of  the 

Ca»t!lian,   who  goes  for  the  prime  Spaniard."—  Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  11. 

IT  The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrinsic  or  real: 
the  real  value  of  a  book,  in  the  proper  sense,  lies 
in  the  fineness  of  the  paper,  and  the  costliness  of  its 
binding;  and,  in  the  improper  sense,  it  lies  in  the 
excellence  of  its  contents,  in  opposition  to  the  arti- 
ficial value  which  it  acquires  in  the  minds  of  bib- 
liomaniacs from  being  a  scarce  edition.  The  worth 
of  a  man  is  either  genuine  or  native:  the  genuine 
worth  of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence  of  his  moral 
character,  in  opposition  to  his  adventitious  worth 
which  he  acquires  from  the  possession  of  wealth, 
power,  and  dignity:  the  native  worth  of  a  man  is 
that  which  is  inborn  in  him,  and  natural,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  meretricious  and  borrowed  worth 
which  he  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his  talent, 
or  his  efforts  to  please.  (Crabb:  Eng.  ffynon.) 

In-trln-Bl-cal  -I-t?  ,  8.  [Eng.  intrinsical;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrinsical;  essen- 
tiality. 

In-trln'-slc-al-lf  ,  *in-trin-gec-al-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  intrinsical;  -///.] 

•1.  Internally,  within. 

"  Till  it  be  thrust  by  some  other  body  from  without,  or 
Intrinsically  moved  by  an  immaterial  self-active  sub- 
stance." —  Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  Really,  truly,  in  reality. 

"  Lumps  of  base  metal,  nominally  worth  near  a  million 
sterling,  intrinsically  worth  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  that 
sum,  were  in  circulation."—  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 


ng.,  ch. 


In  trln  sic  al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  intrinsical  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  iutriusical  ;  intritisi- 
cality. 

In-tr6-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  adverb,  signifying 
within,  used  as  a  prefix  to  English  words. 

In-tr6-9Ss'-sl6n  (aion  as  shftn),  s.  [Lat.  inrro-= 
within,  and  r(-«j*io=a  going,  j 
Mi-d.  :  A  going  or  shrinking  of  the  parts  inward. 
tin  tro  curved',  a.    [Pref.   intro,  and  English 

rt//-r,  ,/.  j 

Hot.  :  The  same  as  INTSOFLEXED  (q.  v.). 

In-tr&-dtt  90,  f.  f.  [Lat.  intnxluco,  from  intro- 
=within,  and  d«<-o=to  lead  :  Fr.  infroduire;  Ital. 
tntrodum;  Sp.  introdui-h-.\ 

1.  To  bring  or  lead  in  ;  to  usher  in. 

"  Introduced  her  to  the  parks  and  plays." 

/'.  ';><-.-  The  Basset  Table,  68. 

2.  To  pass  or  put  in;  to  insert  ;  as,  to  introduce  a 
finger  into  a  crevice. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,his;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -?lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sioua  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     del. 


in  -or  arc  taken  from  otlior  port  ions  of       2.  To  tnrn  or  direct  to  one's  own  henrt  or  thoughts. 


introducement  2364  intrust 

8.  To  insert,  to  interpolate. 

"Anything  that    Is    afterward  to  be  introduced   in  a 
more  proper  place." — Blair,  vol.  il.f  Lect.  30. 

4.  To  bring  into  use  or  practirr. 

"  A  custom  or  habit  introduced  by  the  necessity  of  trade 

•mong  them."— Temple.  Culled  Provinces,  vol.  ii. ,  Lect.  80.  MiBsiTCantati"  the  Introit  is  sung  by  the  choir,  as  place  or  position : T»  push  in ;  to  force  one's  way.  " 

5.  To  bring  forward  with  preliminary  or  profa-  the  priest  commences  tho  Mass.  J.  Specif.:  To  thrust  or  push  one's  self  forward 
torymatter;to  bring  into  notice ;  to  make  known;  2.  Inthe  Antjlican  Church:  Ashort  anthem,  psalm,  into  any  place  or  position;  to  force  one's  self  upon 
as.  to  introduce  a  subject  with  a  preface.  or  hymn,  sung  while  tho  minister  proceeds  to  the  others;  to  enter  or  put  one's  self  forward  unwol- 

6.  To  bring  before  the  public  !>>  writing  or  exhi-  table  to  commence  the  Communion  service.     For-  comely  or  without  invitation ;  to  obtrude. 


bit  ion  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  character  on  the  stage.         merly,  in  gome  English  cathedrals,  tho  Sanctus  was 
7.  To  make  personally  known  ;  as,  to  introduce  a    sung  as  an  Introit.     This  practice  arose  probably 

'   the  Communion  Service  soon 


gentleman  to  a  lady. 

8.  To  produce ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  induce. 

"Whatsoever  introduces  habits  in  children  deserves 
the  care  and  attention  of  their  governors." — Locke:  On 

Education. 

In-tr6-du  fe-miint,  «.    [Eng.  introduce;  -men!.] 

Introduction. 

"Without  the  IntnHlticfment  of  new  or  absolute  forms 
or  terms,  or  exotic  models."— Milton:  Wan  to  Establish  a 
Free  Conununieraltfi. 

In-tr6-dn$  -8r,  ».  [Eng.  introduc(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  introduces. 

"  The  introducer  of  those  divisions  into  English  poetry." 
— Johnson:  Proposal  to  Print  the  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

*In-tr6-duct',  v.  t.    [Lat.  introductus,  pa.  par.  of 


from  the  fact  that 

after  tho  Reformation  ceased  to  be  performed  cho- 
rally, a  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries— namely,  from  1660  to  1840—  the 
Sanctus  was  never  set  to  music  except  as  an  Introit, 


,  To  intervene ;  to  be  interposed. 
'  Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between." 
QalOtmltk:  Deserted  r~" 


In-tro  -It-US, 


4.  To  encroach  ;  to  trench. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  push  or  thrust  one's  self  forward. 

C.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  force  or  cast  in;  to  push  or 
thrust  forward  unwarrantably ;  as,  to  intrude  one's 
In  tr6-mls    Si6n  (slon  as  Sh6n),  «.     [Lat.  intro-    conversation  upon  people. 

missio,  from  -intromissus,  pa.  par.  of  intromitto:       2.  Geol. :  To  force  in,  as  a  volcanic  rock  may  into 
«'ntro-=within,  and  miMo=to  send.]  sedimentary  strata.    [iNTRCsivi:.  ] 

•I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  sending  in ;  the  act  of  admitting ; 
admission. 

2.  Tho  act  of  introducing  or  inserting;  insertion. 


II.  Scots  Law:   The   act  of  intermeddling  with 


introduro=iit  introduce  (q.  v.).]    To  bring  in;  to    the  property  or  effects  of  others,  whether  legally 
(Backet:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  29.)  or  without  authority ;  also  the  dealing  of  a  factor 


introduce.    , .  — .  . — 

In-tr6-dfic   tlon.  «ln-tro-duc-cl-on,  ..  [French    or  agent  with  the  money  of  his  employer. 

introduction,  from  Lat.  introductionem,  accns.  of       In -trft-mlt,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Lat.  intronn 

introduction  from  introductus,  pa.  par.  of  introduco    intro-— within,  and  m»Mo=to  send.] 

=to  introduce  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  introduccion;  Ital.  intro- 

duzione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  introducing,  bringing,  or  leading  in ; 
the  act  of  inserting ;  insertion. 

2.  The  act  of  introducing  or  bringing  into  use, 
practice,  or  notice. 

8.  The  act  of  making  personally  known  to  each  .  _. 

other ;  tho  state  of  being  made  known  personally  to    mtt  or  intermeddle."— Backluut:  rot/ayes,  L  271. 


itto,   from 


Transit^ 

1.  To  send  in.  to  lot  in,  to  admit. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  bo  the  medium  by  which 
anything  enters. 

B.  Intranstivt: 

Xrofa  Law:  To  intermeddle,  to  interfere. 


In-trud  -8d,  o.   [Eng.  intrud(e) ;  -«d.] 
Geol.:  Intrusive  (q.  v.). 

In-trUd  -e"r,  s.    [Eng.  intrud(e) ;  -er.~]    One  who 
intrudes ;  one  who  thrusts  himself  in  or  enters  whore 
he  is  not  wanted,  or  where  ho  has  no  business. 
"Hence,  vain  intruder.' haste  away, 
Wash  not  with  unhallowed  brine 
The  footsteps  of  my  Oelia's  shrine." 

Came;  To  mt  Klral. 

11  A  man  is  an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden  guest 
at  the  table  of  another ;  he  is  an  interloper  when  he 
joins  any  society  in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  its 


, 
eye. 


iu'trade  are  always  regarded  with  an  evil 


"Where  the  sai3  officer  or  officers  may  not  lawfully  intro-    who  intrudes. 


In-tru  -drSss,  s.  [Eng.  intruder;  -ess.]  A  female 


' 


branch  of  study;  a  treatise  introductory  to  more 
elaborate  or  scientific  works  on  the  same  subject; 
as,  an  introduction  to  geology. 

II.  Bib.  Science :  A  department  of  Biblical  science, 
the  objects  of  which  are  stated  by  Prof.  K.  A.  Crod- 

D.  D.,  to  be  fivefold:  (1)  The  origin  of  the    reception  (q.  v.).] 


tin-trunk  ,  r.  t.     [Pref.  iri-(l),  and  Eng.  trunk 
•In-tr6-mlt  -tent,  a.  [Lat.  intromittens,  pr.par.    (q.  v.).J    To  encase,  to  enwrap,  to  inclose. 

In-tru  -sion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intrusus,  pa.  par. 
of  intrudo=to  intrude  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  intruding  or  thrusting  one's  self 
forward  unwarrantably  and  unwolcomoly  where 


whicThbprecPed?s  u'e^VrTand'  ta'whtohtK    °f  «*«mltto.l    Sending  or  conveying  in  or  into, 

author  gives  a  general  account  of  its  object,  plan,       *ln-trft-mlt -tSr,  ».     [Eng.  intromit;  -er.]     One 

or  subject ;  a  prefatory  or  preliminary  discourse.        who  intromits,  an  intormeddler. 
5.  A.  treatise. more  or  less,  elementary,  on  -In-tro  pres  -slon  (slon  as  shon),  ..    [Lat.  in- 

fro-=withm,  andpre*sio=a  pressing,  pressure ;  prrs- 

sus,  pa.  par.  of  prewo=to  press  (q.  v.).J    Pressure    one  is  not  wanted. 

acting  within ;  internal  pressure.  2.  The  act  of  encroaching  or  infringing;  an  en 

•In-tro-re-qep  -tlon,  ».     [Pref.  intro-,  and  Eng. 

uor.  i/.  u.,  n>  uc  iiio.vi....  \./  ••—  -..»-..   —  —    .-eeeption  (q.  v.J.J     The   act  of   receiving   within; 

individual  books  received  into  the  sacred  canon ;    admission  within. 

(2)1 


coll. 
the 
text 

isdi 

duction  to  the  New  Testament. 

In-tr6-dttC  -live,  a.  [Fr.  introductif;  from  Lat. 
introductus,  pa.  par.  of  t'ntrodi«:o=to  introduco 
(q.  v.).]  Serving  or  tending  to  introduce;  intro- 
ducing or  bringing  forward ;  introductory. 

In-tro-dSc  -tlve-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  introductive; 
-ly.\  In  a  manner  serving  to  introduce ;  introduc- 
tomy. 


croachment. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  The  operation  of  forcing  through  or  into 
(Used  of  volcanic  rocks.)  UN- 


.  .  .  .  . 

dohiscence  is  on  their  inner  side  facing  the  pistil.) 


.     ,     , 

•In-tr6-spgct  ,  v.  t.     [Lat.  introspecto=to  look 
within:   fntro-=withm,  and  tpecto=to  look.]     To 


look  into  or  within ;  to  view  tho  inside  of. 

tln-tro-spic -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  introsnectio, .from 
int rospectus,  pa.  par.  of  introspicio— to  look  within  : 
infro-= within,  and  specio—i/o  look.]  Tho  act  of 
looking  into  or  within ;  a  view  of  the  inside  or  in- 
terior ;  examination  of  one's  own  thoughts  or  feel- 


lawful  entry  into  or  upon  lands  and 
a  possessor,  by  one  who  has  no 

"§.  ScofcA  Ch. :  The  settlement  of  a  minister  in  a 
church  or  congregation  against  tho  will  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  congregation. 

IT  The  term  was  frequently  used  during  the  ten 
years'  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  culminated 


In-tro-dfiOtBr,  «.    [Lat.,  from  introductus,  pa.  [orlo 

§ar.  of  in(roduco=to  introduce  (q.  v.).]    An  intro-  inKs. 
ucer. 

In-tro-dttC  -tor-I-1? ,  adv.    [Eng.  introductory;  .          „„„„.,„„„,  ,U..™K™..« 

-ly.]    In  an  introductory  manner ;  by  way  of  intro-  y^  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

duction.  tin -tro-spec-tlve,    a.    [Eng.    introspect;  -it*.] 

In-tro-dfic  -t8r-y,  a.    [Low  Lat. introductoriui,    T.AJS     i 
from  intnuluctus,  pa.  par.  of  »»froduco=to  intro-    *  nights  or  le 

duco  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  introductory.]    Serving  to  intro-    one  »  own  ttlou8nt 

duce;  serving   as   an   introduction   to    something       »In  tr&  some  ,_v.  t.    [Lat.  <nfro-=within,    and 
further ;  previous,  prefatory,  preliminary. 

In  tri  dftc -tress,   *.    [Eng.  introductor;  -ess.] 
A  female  who  introduces. 

In  tr6-fl6xed',  a.    [Pref.  intro-,  and  Eng./Iexed 

rint.:   Flexed  or  bent  inward;  curved  inward; 
introcurvrd. 

In-tr6  gres   sl6n  fslonassh6n),«.  [Lat.tnfro-   wnl-eM,  pr.  par.  of  venio 
gresui",  from  introgressus,  pa.  par.  of  iii(rooredior :    between ;  enteruig, 
tnfro-=within,  anil  aradtOf  to  go,  to  walk.]    The 
act  of  going  in  or  entering ;  entrance. 

In   tr6  It,  In  tr6   It  us,  «.     {Lat.  introitut=a 
[oing  in,  from  i>i<roeo=to  go  in:  «nfro-=within, and 


in  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  l*4:i. 

•In-tru  slon  »1,  a.  [Eng.  intrusion;  -at.]  Per- 
tainiug  to  intrusion ;  noting  intrusion. 

In  tru  sion  1st,  x.  [Eng.  intrusion;  -i»f.]  One 
who  favors  tho  intrusion  or  settlomont  of  a  minister 
in  a  church  or  congregation  contrary'to  tho  will  or 
without  the  consent  of  tho  congregation. 

In-tru  -slve,  a.  [Lat.  intrusus,  pa.  par.  of  tn- 
<rudo=to  intrude  (q.  v.).l  Tending  or  apt  to  in- 

inwardly-  "examining    trade;  thrusting  or  entering  without  invitation  or 
,„  welcome ;  obtrusive. 

-rocks,  >.  pi. 

cks  of  igneous  origin  which  have  forced 

In-tr&-SuV9gp  -tlon.  «.    [Pref.  intro-,  and  Eng.  gtrataTor  have  broken  them  up. 

susception  (q.  v.).]_  II  Intrusive  sheets  of  eruptive  rock  may  be  dis- 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking  or  receiving  in  tinguished  from  true  lava-flows  which  have  been 

or  within.  subsequently  overlaid  conformably  by  sedimentary 

2.  Anat.:  The  same  as  INTUSSUSCEPTION  (q.v.).  strata,  by  the  fact  that  the  rocks,  both  above  and 

*In-tr6-ve  -nl-ent,  a. 


i     rr  »t  in/ro--within  and  below  the  intrui-ive  sheets,  are  altered  atthecon- 

J  tacts,  while  in  tho  case  of  lava-flows  tho  rocks,  ,V,T 

io=to  come.]    Coming  in  or  wni(,h  ,h(^  r(111  ilavo  boon  altered,  hut  the  deposit* 

—  above  them  show  no  trace  of  metamorphism. 

In  tr6-ve  -nl-ttm,  s.    [Pref.  intro-  (q.  v.),  and  Jn.trt._ilye.lfi  „,,„.    [Eng.  intrutivt;  -ly-l    In 


«„..,   The°obTcuration  of  the  venation    by  the    an  intrusive  or  intruding  manner, 
abnormally  developed  parenchyma,  as  in  Hoya,  Ac.       jn  tru    slve  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  intrusive ;  -ness.]  The 

"    quality  or  state  of  being  intrusive. 

In  trust ,  *Sn-trnst .  v.  t.    [Prof,   in-  (1),  and 


going  i 

1    In  the  Hitman  Church '  Words  recited  by  the 

j&'Osfal&*9&£S9at    \  KKoVint;o™ngrth^uTeo7 

ink-  the  Introit  is  of  early  origin,  and  lias^  been    l                ~ 
attributed  to  Gregory 
usually  from  some  I 

and  have  an  antiphoi  ^ 

whit      fall,     father;     we.    wet.     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit. 
whd,     s6n;     mute.     cnb.     dire,    vnlte,     cflr.     rale,    full;     try.     Syrian. 


t    Eng.  'riixf  (q.  v.).] 

2SSSSS  JMMH-  ; ;  •;-' — -  -  Sifevt«£s 

jn.andarofollowedbyaGloria;       1.  To  turn  in  or  inward. cni   K°"-j 


fate,     fat. 
or,     wbre, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf. 


sire,    sir, 
a  =  6; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  1.      qu  =  kw. 


intuite 

2.  (Of  persons) :  To  charge  with  the  care,  custody, 
or  supervision  of  anything;  to  commit  or  confide 
the  charge  or  care  of  anything  to.  (Followed  by 
with  before  the  thing  intrusted.) 

T[  For  Hie  difference  between  to  intrust  and  to 
consign t  see  CONSIGN. 

*in  -tft-Ite,  v.t.  (Lat.  intuitus^  pa.  par.  of  in- 
tif  nr.]  [INTUITION. J  To  perceive  by  intuition. 

"As  unit  lirmnt  H-iil  quantities  only  come  into  existence 
by  heintf  hit  ulterior  constructed,  BO  the  pure  concept*  only 
exist  whea  they  (ire  thought." — O.  //.  Lewa;  Hist.  1'hiloa- 
ophy  (1880),  ii.  612. 

In-tfl-I'-tlon.fl.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.intuitua,  pa.  par. 
of  inlue-or=tu  look  in  or  within:  iti-  =  into,  and 
fweor=to  look;  Sj>.  intuition;  Ital.  intuizione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,:  Tho  act  of  looking  on;  a  eight,  a 
view;  a  regard,  an  aim. 

II.  Phil.:  A  form  borrowed  from  Scholastic  The- 
ology, whero  it  signifies  a  knowledge  of  God  super- 
naturally  obtained,  and,  by  consequence,  superior 
to  knowledge  obtained  by  ordinary  methods.    In 
passing  into  the  service  of  Philosophy  the  word 
intuition  has  retained  in  some  measure  the  idea  of 
superiority,  or  at  least  of  priority.    In  the  French 
:ind  ScotcFi  schools  all  beliefs  and  judgments  pre- 
senting themselves  spontaneously  to  the  mind,  with 
Irresistible  evidence,  but  without  the  assistance  of 
reasoning  or  reflection,  nro  called  intuitions,  axi- 
oms, first  principles,  principles  of  common  sense,  or 
self-evident  truths,  and  trie  recognition  of  these 
intuitions  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Intuition- 
al ism. 

In  the  school  of  Kant  the  word  intuition  (An* 
achauung)  is  nearly  synonymous  with  perception. 
(Spo  extract,  and  for  Schelliiig's  touching,  see  U 
Intellectual  Intuition.) 

"Intuition  is  Beholding;  considered  subjectively  it  isa 
mental  operation;  objectively,  it  in  the  product  of  that 
operation,  the  Beheld.  Time  and  Space  may  therefore  be 
considered  an  pure  forms  of  the  mental  operation  Be- 
holding; or  us  products  of  that  operation.  In  the  one 
case  they  are  transcendental,  in  the  other  empirical. 
.hist  as  we is  peak  of  Sensation  in  general,  and  of  particu- 
lar sensations,  so  Kant  speaks  of  Intuition  us  the  general 
faculty,  ami  of  intuitions  as  the  acts  and  products  of  that 
faculty."— (V.  H.  Lewes;  Hist.  Philosophy  (1880),  ii.  613. 

*f[  Intellectual  Intuition : 

Metaph.:  (For  dof.  see  extract.) 

"In  both  [the  Alexandrian  and  German  Schools!  the 
incapacity  of  Reason  to  solve  the  problems  of  Philosophy 
is  openly  proclaimed:  in  both  some  higher  faculty  is 
called  in  to  solve  them.  Plotiuus  called  this  faculty 
Ecstasy.  Schelling  called  it  the  Intellectual  Intuition. 
The  Kcstaay  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty  possessed  by 
all  men,  and  at  all  times;  it  was  only  possessed  by  the 
few,  and  by  them  but  sometimes.  The  Intellectual  Intui- 
tion was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty  common  to  all  men; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  held  as  the  endowment  only  of  a 
few  of  the  privileged:  it  was  the  faculty  for  philosophiz- 
ing."—O.  a.  Lewes;  Hist.  Philosophy  (1880),  ii.  677. 

In  ttt-I  -tlon-ftl,  a.  [Eng.  intuition;  -al.~\  Per- 
taining tot  derived  from,  or  characterized  by  intui- 
tion; intuitive. 

intuitional-reason.  s. 

Phil.:  (See extract.) 

"By  Intuitfnnnl  Keason  I  here  wish  to  express  what  the 
Germans  call  Vernuuft,  which  they  distinguish  from 
lYrsf<md,  as  Coleridge  tried  to  make  Englishmen  distin- 
guish between  Reason  and  Understanding.  The  term 
Reason  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  language  to  be  twisted 
into  any  new  direction,  and  I  hope  by  the  unusual  'In- 
tnitnmtil  Keason  '  to  keep_  the  reader's  attention  alive  to 
the  fact  that  by  it  is  designated  the  process  of  the  mind 
engaged  in  transcendental  Inquiry." — O.  H.  Lewes:  Hist. 
Philosophy  (1880),  i.  liv. 

Xn-tft-I-tion-al-Igm,  «.  [Eng.  intuitional;  -ton.] 

M'taph.:  The  doctrine  that  the  perception  of 
truth  is  from  intuition. 

In  tu-I  -tlon-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  intuitional;  -i*f.] 
An  advocate  or  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  intui- 
tionalism. [INTUITION,  II.] 

"By  the  Intuitionalixtx  it  is  asserted  that  the  tendency 
to  form  them  [primary  beliefs]  is  an  intellectual  in- 
stinct inborn  in  man." — Carpenter;  Mental  Physiology, 

In-ta'-I-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  intuitif,  from  Lat.  intuitus, 
pa. par.  of  mtueor.J  [INTUITION.] 

1.  Perceived  or  seen    by   the  mind  immediately 
without  the  intervention  of  argument  or  testimony ; 
exhibiting  truth  to  the  mind  immediately  on  inspec- 
tion. 

2.  Obtained  or  received  by  intuition  or  simple  in- 
spection. 

"Sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other;  and  this,  I  think,  we 
may  call  intuitive  knowledge." — Locke:  Human  Under- 
standing,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.,§  1. 

3.  Seeing  clearly,  not  merely  believing. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth  imme- 
diately without  reason  or  argument, 

"  Whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive,  or  intuitire."— Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  488. 
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In-tU  -I-tlve  I?,  nth:    [Eng.  intuitive;  -ty.] 

1.  In  an  intuitive  maiinrr  ;  In  intuition. 

"For  although  with  speech  they  tuliiilirrlii  conceive 
each  other,  yet  do  their  apprehensions  proceed  through 
realities."  — BroicHP:  Yulyar  Krrorx,  bk.  i.,  <-h.  xi. 

2.  On  bare  inspection ;  without  argument  or  rea- 
soning. 

"  The  truth  of  mathematical  axiom*  has  always  been 
supposed  to  he  iiitiiittrrlH  obvioua."— S/eiearf.  J'hiloBovhu 
of  Human  Mind,  vol .  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  g  1. 

In-tvl-mSs  96,  v.  i.  [Lat.  intumesco,  from  tn- 
(intens.J.and  tumesco,  incept,  of  /u»wo  =  tc>  swell.] 
To  swell ;  to  become  enlarged  or  expanded,  us  by 
beat. 

In-tu-mgs  -sense,  in-tu-mSs  -9911-9?,  «.   [Fr. 

intumescence,  from  Lat.  intumescenx,  pr.  par.  of 
intumesco.]    [INTUMESCE.] 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  swelling   or  ex- 
panding, as  with  heat;  expansion. 

2.  A  swollen  or  expanded  mass. 

3.  Heat  of  rnind ;  excitement. 

"There  ia  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the  intumes- 
cence of  nations  would  have  found  its  vent." — Johnson: 
Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

•In-tu'-mu-late,  i'.  t.  [Lat.  /«-  =  in,  into,  and 
tii  in  ti/'itux,  pa.  par.  of  tumulo^to  bury,  to  entomb; 
tumulus=a  tomb.]  To  bury,  to  inter,  to  inhume,  to 
entomb. 

*In-tu'-mu-late,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Latin 
funiulatux,  pa.  par.  of  lumufo=to  bury.]  Not  bur- 
ied; unburied. 

*In-tttr  -bid-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-  (intens.),  and 
turbidus= turbid  (q.  v.).]  To  make  turbid,  dark,  or 
confused.  (Coleridge.) 

*In-tur-6<5s  -99090,  *In-tflr-£es  -9911-9?,  <mfc«f. 
[Lat.  inturgescens,  pr.  par.  of  inturgesco=to  swell 
up:  in-  (intens.),  and  turyesco,  incept,  of  turqeo=to 
swell.]  A  swelling ;  the  act  or  state  of  swelling. 

In -tarn,  «.  [Pref.  m-  (l),and  Eng.  turn,  s.]  A 
term  in  wrestling,  when  one  puts  his  thigh  between 
those  of  his  adversary,  and  lifts  him  up. 

"And  with  a  trip  i*  th'  tnturn  mawl  him." 

tfVrfey.  Coltiit's  Walk. 

*In-tO8.e  ,  s.  [Lat.  inliixim.  pa.  par.  of  intundo= 
to  bruise.]  A  bruise,  a  wound. 

In-tus-sus^epf-Sd.  a.  [Latin  <nfu*-= within, 
and  susceptus,  pa.  par.  of  K«8etpio=to  receive.] 

Anat.  (of  a  vessel  or  part,  etc.)  :  Received  within 
another  vessel  or  part. 

In-tus-sus-sfip  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  intus-,  and  Eng. 
susception  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  reception  of  one  part  within 
another. 

2.  Anat. :  The  term  used  whon  part  of  a  tube  is 
inverted  within  the  contiguous  part.    (Otoen.)   The 
art,  operation,  or  process  of  taking  dead  matter 
into  a  living  being.    (Nicholson.) 

3.  Pathol.:  Tho  accidental  insertion  orprotrusion 
of  an  upper  segment  of  the  bowels  into  a  lower. 
The  varieties  are  ileo-cfecal,  iliac,  jejuna),  and  colic. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
and  in  the  adult  death  ensues  in  five  or  six  days  if 
the  stricture  is  not  removed.    By  drawing  one  por- 
tion of  a  toeless  long  stocking  into  the  other,  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  this  condition  is  obtained. 
Inflation,  practiced  long  ago  by  Hippocrates,  is  the 
most  successful  treatment. 

In-twme',  Sn-  twine,  v.  t.    [Prefix  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  twine  (q.  v.).] 
1.  To  twine  or  twist  together. 
•2.  To  surround  by  a  winding  course. 
3.  To  twine  round. 

In-twlne'-ment,  s.  [Eug.intioine;  -ment.]  Tho 
act  of  intwining. 

In-twlsf,  en-twist ,  v.  t.  [Prcf.  in-  (1),  and 
Eug.  tuist  (q.  T.).]  To  twist  or  twine  together. 

In'-u.-la,  «.  [Lat. =inula,  probably  a  corruption 
of  helenium ;  Gr.  fte/eniOH=olecampane.]  [Def.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  composite  sub- 
tribe   Inuleee    (q.  v.).      The    heads    are   panicled, 
corymbose,  or  solitary  rayed,  yellow ;  the  involucre 
campanulate.  the  bracts  in  many  series,  the  recep- 
tacle flat,  naked ;  the  ray  flowers  female  or  neuter, 
in  one  series  ligulate ;  the(  dark   flowers  tubular, 
having  two  sexes;  the  fruit  terete  or  angled,  the 
pappus  in  one  series,  scabrous.    About  fifty  species 
are  known. 

2.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  [ELECAMPANE,  bTJUK.] 

(2)  The  dry  roots  of  Inula  racemosa,  a  Weet  Him- 
alayan and  Cashmere  plant,  have  a  weak  aromatic 
odor  like  orris,  and  act  as  a  mild  tonic.     They  are 
used  in  veterinary  medicine.    ( Watts.) 

In-fil'-a-mide,  «.  [Lat.  inul(u),  and  Eng.  amide.'] 
Chem.:  CitHtt(OH)OO,  NH2.  A  compound  ob- 
tained by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  inulic  anhydride.  It  crystallizes  in 
feathery  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
melts  at  210%  undergoing  decomposition,  and  is 
very  feebly  basic. 


inunctuosity 

In  d  -lg-se,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  inul(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  tubulifcrous  composites, 
tribe  Astoroidoee. 

In  -U  lie,  o.  [Lat.,  &c.,  inul(a);  -ie.J  Derived 
from  the  genus  Inula  (q.  v.). 

Inullc-acid,  x. 

Chem.:  OisHMOj^isHjoOp-f  HjO,  A  monobasic 
acid,  prepared  oy  heating  inulic  anhydride  with 
dilute  potash,  and  decomposing  Tin-  >alt  formed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallize*  in  delicate 
needles,  melting  at90',  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  \Vhen  heated 
above  90°,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  is  converted  into 
the  anhydride.  The  potassium  and  sodium  .-a  !  i 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  crystallize 
with  great  difficulty.  The  ammonium  salt  is  very 
unstajble,  decomposing  on  simply  evaporating  the 
solution.  The  silver  salt,  Cv.HjiAgOj),  crystallizes 
in  small,  brilliant  scales.  When  inulic  acid  is  dis- 
solved in  absolute  alcohol,  and  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  passed  into  the  solution,  largo  colorless 
rhombic  crystals  are  formoti,  which  molt  at  140  , 
decomposing  and  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  crystalline  body  forms  salU,  but  they  lire  very 
unstable.  Its  formula  is  C 


Inulic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  CioHjoOj.  A  white  crystalline  substance. 
obtained  by  distilling  elecampane  root  with  steam, 
pressing  the  crystals  between  blotting-paper,  and 
recrystallizing  from  alcohol.  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
melts  at  66*,  and  boils  at  275'  with  partial  decom- 
position. 

In  -u-lln,  In'-w-Hne,  «.  [Lat.,  &c.,  inul(a)  ;  -in, 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).J 

Chem.:  CfHiqOs.  A  soft  white  tasteless  powder, 
isomeric  with  and  similar  in  its  properties  to 
starch.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  the  roots  of 
elecampane,  dandelion,  chicory,  feverfew,  in  the 
tubers  of  the  potato,  the  dahlia,  and  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  in  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower,  and  in 
many  other  plants.  It  is  usually  prepared  from 
the  sliced  or  rasped  roots  of  the  elecampane  or  the 
dahlia,  by  boiling  with  water  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  carbonate.  Tho  liquid  obtained  is  cooled 
by  a  freezing  mixture,  when  the  inn!  in  precipitates. 
To  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  fil- 
tered, and  again  exposed  to  a  freezing  mixture.  On 
repeating  this  process  three  or  four  times,  the  inu- 
lin  is  obtained  perfectly  white.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  an  ammo- 
niacal solution  of  cupric  oxide,  the  solution  yield- 
ing, after  a  few  hours,  a  blue  amorphous  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia,  but  soluble  ia 
tartaric  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  r:U'.i.  and  its 
optical  laevo-rotatory  power[a]D=34'6.  Wheuheatcd 
with  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  100%  or  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
a  sugar,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  levnlose. 
1  mi  I  i  n  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  its  giving  a 
yellow  or  yellowish-brown  instead  of  a  blue  color 
with  iodine;  by  its  solubility  in  aqueous  cupram- 
monia,  and  by  its  inalterability  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ferments.  It  appears  to  be  a  substance 
intermediate  between  gums  and  starch.  Inulin  haa 
lately  been  examined  by  H.  Kiliani.  He  assigns  to 
it  the  formula,  C36H62O;i,=B(',iHu,O|i-|-H.,O. 

In  u  161.  «.  [Lat.,  &c.,  inul(a)  ;  English,  Ac., 
(a(coA)oJ(').] 

Chem.:  CioHigO.  A  yellowish  liquid,  haying  an 
aromatic  tasto  and  an  odor  of  peppermint,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  elecampane  root,  Inula  helen- 
ium, with  steam.  The  whitocrystalline  mass  which 
comes  over  is  pressed  between  blotting-paper, 
which  absorbs  tno  inulol,  and  this  may  be  after- 
ward recovered  in  a  tolerably  pore  state  by  distill- 
ing the  paper  with  steam.  It  boils  at  200%  and 
when  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentasulpl^ide,  a 
hydrocarbon,  CmHu,  is  obtained,  which  bolls  at 
175% 

*In-fim'-brate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  inumbratut,  pa.  par. 
of  inumbro:  tn-=int  into,  and  umbra  —  &  shade.] 
To  shade;  to  cover  with  shade  ;  to  darken. 

»In-um-bra  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  inumfinitio.  from  in- 
umbratut, pa.  par.  of  tnum6ro=to  darken.]  Shade, 
shadow,  overshadowing. 

"  The  obstruction  and  fnutnbrntfon  beginneth  on  that 
side."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  956. 

*ln-unct  ed,  a.  [Lat.  />IH  »r/»s.  |  a.  par.  of  m- 
«nyo=to  anoint.]  Anointed. 

•In-fine  -tlon,  8.  [Lat.  inunctin,  fnim  inunrtui, 
pa.  par.  of  i'iiu>i>/»  =  to  anoint.]  The  act  of  smearing 
or  anointing;  unction. 

*In-unc-tU-5s  -I-tf  ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
unctuosity  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  unctuoaity; 
absence  of  greasiness  or  oiliness  perceptible  to  the 
touch. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  ---  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


immdant 
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invariable-function 


•In  iin  dant,  a.  [Lat.  inundant.  pr.  par.  of  in- 
und«=toflow  over,  to  overflow:  i/i-=in,  upon,  and 
unda  —  a  wave.]  Overflowing. 

"Costly  draughts,  inundant  bowls  of  joy." 

Shenstone:  Economy. 

In-fin-di  -tffl, «. pi.  [Nom.  fern. pi.  of  Lat.inun- 
dofat.]  [INUNDATE.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnceus  to  the  forty- 
cighth  class  of  his  Natural  System  of  Botany.  He 
included  under  it  the  genera  Hippuri?,  Elatiue, 
Buppia,  Typha,  &c. 

In  fin  -date,  In  an  date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inundatut, 
pa.  par.  of  inundo=to  overflow;  Fr.  inonder;  Ital. 
inondare ;  Sp.  inundar.] 

1.  hit. :  To  spread  over  or  cover  with  a  flood ;  to 
overflow,  to  flood ;  to  submerge,  to  deluge. 

2.  Fig.:  To  fill  to  overflowing;  to  fill  with  over- 
abundance or  superfluity ;  to  swamp. 

In   fin  date, 'i.    [INUNDATE,  «.] 
Bot.  <*  Geog. :  Flooded.    (Tread,  of  Bot.) 
In  fin  da  -tion,  ».    [Lat.  inundatio,  from  t'nun- 
duttut,  pa.  par.  of  invndo=io  overflow ;  Fr.  inanda- 
tion;  Sp.  inundacion;  Ital.  inondazione.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act   of   inundating   or   overflowing;   the 
state  of  being  mandated  or  flooded. 

2.  An  overflow  of  waters ;  a  flood,  a  deluge. 

II.  Fig. :  An  overflowing  or  overspreading  of  any 
kind ;  a  flood. 

"  Many  good  towns,  through  that  Inundation  of  the 
Irish  were  utterly  wasted." — Spenser.-  Present  State  of 
Ireland. 

tinundatlon-mud,  s. 

Geol.:  The  same  as  LOESS  (q.  v.). 

*In-fin-d3r-stand  Ing,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  understanding  (q.  v.).]  Wanting  or  void  of 
understanding. 

•In  flr-bane  ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  urbane 
(q.  v.).]  Not  urbane;  uncivil,  uncourtoous,  impo- 
lite, rough. 

•In  Or-bane  -1J,  adv.  [Eng.  inurbane, : -ly.]  In 
an  uncivil,  uncourteous,  or  rough  manner;  not  ur- 
banely ;  uncivilly. 

•In  ur-bane  nSss,  ».  [Eng.  inurbane;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inurbane ;  incivility. 

•In  fir-ban  '-I- 1?.».  [Pref.  fn-  (2),  and  Eng.  ur- 
banity (q.  v.).]  Incivility,  impoliteness ;  rude,  nn- 
poli-sned  manners. 

"Such  idle  stuff  .  .  .  as  his  own  servile  inurbanity 
forbears  not  to  put  into  the  Apostle's  mouth." — Milton: 
Colasterion. 

In-ttre  ,  *en-ure,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Mid.  Eng.  «re=work,  operation,  use ;  O.  Fr.  ovre, 
cevre,  uevre,  cure,  from  Lat.  operas  work.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  expose  to  rise,  practice,  or  operation  until 
use  gives  httlo  or  no  pain  or  inconvenience ;  to  habit- 
uate, to  accustom  ;  to  make  used,  to  harden. 

2.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  accustomed. 

"He  .  .  .  did  inure  them  to  speak  little."— North: 
Plutarch. 

•3.  To  exercise,  to  practice. 

"The  wits  of  the  Utopians,  inured  and  exercised  in 
learning."— Sir  T.  More-  Utopia. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Law :  To  pass  into  use ;  to  take  or  have  effect ;  to 
serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of. 

•In-ttre -mSnt, «.  [Eng.  inure;  -men*.]  The  act 
of  inuring;  the  state  of  being  inured;  practice, 
habit,  use. 

"Education  beln£  nothing  else  but  a  constant  plight 
and  inurement." — Hotton:  Remain*. 

•In-flra  ,  «.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  urn 
(q.  v.  i. )  To  put  into  a  funeral  urn ;  to  bury,  to  in- 
ter, to  intomb. 

"The  sepulchre 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  tnurned." 

Shaketp.:   Hamlet. 

*In-tt$  -I  tate,  a.  [ISUSITATION.]  Unusual; out 
of  the  common  order. 

•In  us  I  ta  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  inu«i<a<iu=nnnsed: 
/"-  not .  and  tui(<ifiM=used,  practiced.]  The  qual- 
ity or  stato  of  being  disused  ;  disuse,  neglect. 

"  The  mammas  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by  Inusl- 
tatton."—Paleu:  Natural  Theology. 

•In  ttSt  ,  a.  [Lat.  inmt\u,  pa.  par.  of  inuro=to 
burn  iu.J  liurnt  in. 

•In  ust  Ion  (Ion  as  yfin),  ».  [Lat.  inustio,  from 
intu/us,  pa.  par.  of  tnuro;  in-  (intens.), and  uro=to 
burn.]  The  act  of  burning  in  ;  the  act  of  branding. 

•In  O  tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inutilis,  from  in- 
=not;  ut  it  is— useful ;  u/or=to  use.]  Useless,  un- 
prutitable. 

"To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  !•  a  compendious  and  inutile 
•peculation."— Bacon:  Natural  History. 


In-B-tll  -I-tf,  *.  [Fr.  inutilite,  from  Lat.  inu- 
tilitatem,  accus.  of  inutilitas,  from  mu(i/i'0=use- 
less.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  useless  or 
unprofitable;  nselessnoss;  unprofitableness. 

"On  their  own  opinion  of  their  tnutility." — Burke: 
Econom.  Reform. 

In-fit  -t8r-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
utterable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  uttered  or 
told;  unutterable;  unspeakable. 

"They  fill  the  mind  with  inalterable  remorse  and 
horror.  — Hurd:  Sermons. 

•In  -u-fis,  «.  [Lat.  /num=another  name  for  the 
rural  god  Pan.] 

Zool. :  An  obsolete  genus  of  Old  World  monkeys, 
Simiadw,  destitute  of  a  tail.  It  is  now  merged  in 
Macacus  (q.  v.). 

In  vac -u-fl,  phr.    [Lat.=in  what  is  empty.] 

1.  Phys. :  In  a  vacuum ;  with  the  air  exhausted. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Without  object. 

(2)  Without  concomitants  or  coherence.    ( Whar- 
ton.) 

Invade,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  int'oder,  from  Lat.  in- 
vado,  from  in-=in,  into,  and  t>ado=to  go;  Ital. 
invadere ;  Sp.  &  Port,  inrodir.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  or  pass  into ;  to  enter. 

2.  To  pass  into  or  enter  with  hostile  intentions; 
to  enter  as  an  enemy,  with  intent  to  conquer   or 
plunder;   to  make  an  invasion  into;   to  enter  by 
force. 

"  Let  others  with  Insatiate  thlret  of  rale 
Invade  their  neighbor's  lands." 

.1.  Philips:  Blenheim. 

3.  To  attack,  to  assault. 

"  With  dangerous  expedition  to  tnrade 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault,  or  siege, 
Or  ambush."  Milton:  P.  I~,  11.  242. 

4.  To  intrude  or  intrench  upon  ;  to  encroach  on ; 
to  violate ;  to  infringe. 

"The  ancients  thus  their  rules  inrarie, 
As  kings  dispense  with  lawn  themselves  have  made." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  161. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  make  an  invasion. 

*'  Where  smalt  and  great,  where  weak  and  mighty  made 
To  serve,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade. 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  298. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  invade  and  to  en- 
croach, see  ENCEOACU. 

In-vad -6r,  «.  [Eng.  mrnd(e),1  -er.]  One  who  in- 
vades, attacks,  assaults,  or  encroaches ;  an  assail- 
ant ;  an  intruder. 

"Who  order'd  Gideon  forth, 
To  storm  the  iiirm/er's  camp." 

Coteper:  Olney  Hymns,  iv. 

In  va  -dI-6,  phr.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vador= 
to  bind  over  by  bail.]  In  gage,  in  pledge. 

•In-vafc'-I-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-=in,  and  vagina= 
a  sheath.]  To  sheathe ;  to  put  into  a  sheath. 

.    In  vag-I-ni'-tion,  «.    [INVAOINATE.] 

Anat.  <t  Pathol. ;  The  same  as  INTUSSUSCEPTION 
vq.  v.). 

•In-va-ISs  -cen$9,  ».  [Lat,  invalescens,  pr.  par. 
of  invalesco=  to  become  strong:  in- (intens.),  and 
t*atesco=to  become  strong,  incept,  of  vateo=to  bo 
strong  or  well.]  Strength,  health,  force. 

•In-V&l-e  tfid -In-a-rf,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  valetudinary  (q.  v.).]  Wanting  health;  not 
healthy,  not  strong. 

In-val-Id,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  invalide,  from  Lat.  inval- 
i<hi*.  from  i/i-  not.  and  t'a/idu*=strong:  vateo—to 
be  strong  or  well ;  Ital.  oV  Sp.  intiaiido.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency. 

"  But  this  I  urge, 

Admitting  motion  in  the  heavens,  to  shew 
Invalid,  tnat  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved." 

Milton:  /'.  /,.,  viii.,  116. 

2.  Not  strong;  in  ill  health  ;  delicate,  ill. 

C  In  this  second  sense,  and  as  a  substantive,  the 
pronunciation  is  in'-ra-lld, 

II.  Law:  Having  no  force  or  effect ;  null;  void. 

"The  bishop  .  .  .  did  now  clearly  perceive  how  /»- 
fa/ifl  und  inNufflclent  it  [the  marriage]  was." — ifurnrl: 
Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1627. 

B.  Atxiili.itiiiilin- : 

1.  Onn  who  is  not  strong  in  health;  one  who  is 
weak,  infirm,  or  delicate. 

2.  A  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  either  by  sickness 
or  wounds  for  active  service. 

II  invalid  is  a  general  mid  juttifut  a  particular 
term;  a  person  may  bo  an  invalid  without  being  a 
1'iitiint;  ho  may  be  a  patient  without  being  an 
invalid. 


Invalid-bed,  *.  A  bed  having  conveniences  for 
the  sick  or  the  wounded,  having  elevating  head  and 
shoulder  portion,  to  give  the  patient  a  change  of 
position;  a  portion  which  conforms  to  the  shape  of 
the  bended  knees,  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
patient's  comfort. 

invalid-chair,  s.  A  chair  capable  of  assuming 
and  retaining  any  required  i>ositiou  from  the  erect 
to  the  prone. 

In  va  -lid',  v.  t.  &  i.    [INVALID,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affect  with  disease  or  illness ;  to  render  an 
invalid. 

"  Drawing  the  invalided  stroller's  arm  through  hie." — 
Dickens.  Pickwick,  ch.  ilv. 

2.  To  register  as  an  invalid ;  to  insert  in  the  list 
of  persons  unfit  for  military  or  naval  duty  ;  to  give 
leave  of  absence  from  duty  on  account  of  illness  or 
ill  health. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  consent  to  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  invalids. 

in  val  I  date,  v.  t.  [Eng.  inmfid:  -ate:  Fr. 
invalider;  SIP.  invaltdar;  Ital.  inmfidare.]  To 
make  invalid  or  not  valid;  to  weaken,  lessen,  or 
destroy  the  validity  or  force  of;  to  render  of  no 
effect  or  force ;  to  overthrow. 

''Argument  is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument,  and 
is  in  itself  of  the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convince! 
him  by  whom  it  is  proposed." — Rambler,  No.  14. 

In-vil-I-dA  -tlon,  «.  [INVALIDATE.]  The  state 
of  invalidating  or  rendering  invalid ;  the  state  of 
being  invalidated. 

"So  many  invalidations  of  their  rights." — Burke:  Pow- 
ers of  Juries. 

In  -va  ltd  Ism,  ».  [English  invalid;  -i«n.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  an  invalid ;  sickness,  ill 
health. 

In-Vfli-lId -I-tjr1,  ».  [Fr.  invalidite,  from  Latin 
invaliditatem,  accus.  of  i ni-nliitilux,  from  invalidus 
=  not  strong,  invalid  q.v.).] 

1.  Want  of  validity,  legal  force,  or  efficacy ;  want 
of  cogency. 

"I'll  show  the  Invalidity  at  their  objection."—  dtanvllt: 
Pre-exlstence  of  Souls,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Want  of  bodily  health  or  strength  ;  infirmity. 

"He  ordered  that  none  who  could  work  should  be  idle; 
and  that  none  who  could  not  work,  by  age,  weakness,  or 
invalidity,  should  want."— Temple. 

In-val -Id-niss,  ».  [Eng.  invalid;  -ness.]  Inva- 
lidity. 

In-val  -8r-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  t'ator- 
ous  (q.  v.).J  Wanting  in  courage ;  timid,  timorous. 

In-vil  -n-»-ble,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
valuaftle  (q.  v.J.]  Precious  above  estimation:  so 
valuable  that  its  worth  cannot  bo  estimated ;  of  in- 
estimable value. 

"His  friends  adjured  him  to  take  more  care  of  a  life 
invaluable  to  his  country." — Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  vil. 

In-vSl  -u-Vblf,  adf.  [Eng.  invaluab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  invaluable  manner  or  degree ;  above  all  esti- 
mation ;  inestimably. 

"That  invaluably  precious  blood  of  the  Sonne  of  GooV' 
— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  of  Thanksyirinu ,  Jan.,  1626. 

•In-vil  -fled,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  valued 
(q.v.).]  Invaluable;  inestimable. 

"  Closely  conveys  this  great  inrnlued  spoil." 

I>rayton:  Barons'  Wars,  vi.  16. 

In-vSr-I-a-bll  I-tjr*,  «.  [Eng.  inrariofete;  -ilu.] 
The  quality  or  stato  of  being  invariable ;  invaria- 
bleness. 

"This  invariability  in  the  birds'  operations."— Dtgb*: 
Of  Bodies,  ch.  mvii. 

In-var  -I-vble,  a.  &  «.   [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  variable;  not  subjector  liable  to 
change ;  constant  in  the  same  state ;  unchangeable, 
unalterable. 

"According  to  some  invariable  and  certain  laws." — 
Burke:  On  Taste.  (Introd. ) 

B.  As  substantive: 

Math. :  An  invariable  quantity ;  a  constant. 

invariable-function,  «. 

Math.:  A  function  which  enters  an  equation,  and 
which  may  vary  under  certain  circumstances,  but 
which  does  not  vary  under  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  equation,  is  called  the  invariable  of  the 
equation.  In  a  common  differential  equation  which 
holds  trni'  for  all  values  of  jc  and  y,  thonnly  invari- 
ables  must  bo  absolute  constants  ;  lint  in  an  equa- 
tion of  differences  in  which  the  value  of  r  only 
passes  from  one  whole  number  to  another,  any 
function  which  does  not  change  value  while  x 
passes  from  one  whole  number  to  another,  maybe 
au  invariable. 


Ate,    fit,    fire,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    the're;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g&,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian.      »,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu      kw. 


invariableness 

In-var -I-a-ble-nSsB,  a.  [Eng.  invariable; •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invariable  ;  constancy 
of  state ;  unchaugeableness  ;  immutability. 

"From  the  dignity  of  their  intellect  ari«en  the  invari- 
abltntxs  of  their  wills." — Xounlagu:  Devout  Essays.  pt. 
ii.,  tr.  ii.,  g  8. 

In  Var -l-a-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  invariable);  -ly.] 
In  an  invariable  manner ;  without  changing  or 
altering ;  constantly  ;  uniformly. 

"He  almost  invariably  took  that  view  of  the  great 
questions  of  his  time  which  history  bos  finally  adopted." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  A'/iy.,  ch.  xxi. 

In-var  -I-an$e,  s.   [Fr.] 

Math..:  The  property  of  remaining  invariable 
under  specific  or  implied  conditions.  (J.  J.  Sylves- 
ter.) 

In-var  -I-ant, ».    [Fr.] 

Math. :  An  invariable  quantity ;  more  specifically 
a  function  of  the  coefficients  of  one  or  more  forms 
which  remains  unaltered,  when  these  undergo 
suitable  linear  transformations.  ( J.  J.  Sylvester.) 

*In-var  -Igd,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  varied 
(q.  v.).]  Unvaried,  invariable,  unchanging. 

In-Va'-B,lon,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  invasianem, 
accus.  of  invasio=&  going  in,  from  invasus,  pa.  par. 
of  invado= to  invade  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  invasion ;  Italian 
invastone.] 

1.  The  act  of  invading ;  the  act  of  entering  into 
the  country  of  another  with  a  view  to  conquest  or 
plunder ;  a  hostile  attack  upon  or  entrance  into  the 
territory  of  others. 

"Found  able  by  invasion  to  annoy 
Thy  country."  Milton:  P.  R.,  Hi.  865. 

2  An  attack  or  encroachment  on  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  others ;  infringement;  violation. 

3.  Tlio  approach  or  assault  of  anything  dangerous 
or  pernicious. 

"What  demonstrates  the   plague  to  be   endemial   to  - 
Egypt,  is  its  invasion  and  going  off  at  certain  seasons." — 
Arbuthnvt. 

IT  Invasion  expresses  merely  the  general  idea, 
without  any  particular  qualification;  incursion 
signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invasion;  irruption 
signifies  a  particularly  violent  invasion;  inroad 
signifies  a  making  a  road  or  way  for  one's  self, 
which  includes  invasion  and  occupation.  (Crabb: 
KIUJ.  Xynon.) 

In-va  -slve,  a.  [Low  Lat.  inmuiviu,  from  Lat. 
invamis,  pa.  par.  of  invado=to  invade  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr. 
invasif.]  Invading;  aggressive. 

"With them  to  dare 
The  fiercest  terrors  of  invasive  war." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furloso,  bk.  xxxiil. 

*In-v8ck  -eS,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Her.:  A  term  used  by  writers  on   heraldry  for 
double  arching.    [AKCHED.] 

In-V<5ct ,  v.  i.    [Lat.  invect us.  pa.  par.  of  inveho= 
to  carry  into,  to  inveigh  (q.  v.).]    To  inveigh. 
"Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  invect  against  her." 

Beaum.  «  Flet.:  Faithful  Friend,  ill.  3. 

In-vSct  -Sd,  a.  [Lat.  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  inveho 
=  to  carry  in.] 

Her. :  The  reverse  to  engrailed,  all  the  points 
turning  inward  to  the  ordinary  thus  borne,  with  the 
semicircles  outward  to  the  field. 

In-vec'  tlon, «.  [Lat.  invectio,  from  invectus,  pa. 
par,  of  inveho.]  Invective. 

In-yec'-tlve,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invectivia, 
from  invectus,  pa.  par,  of  inveho=to  inveigh  (q.  v.)  ; 
Sp.  invectiva;  Ital.  invettiva.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  censorious  or  vituperate  attack  on 
a  person  ;  a  censure  in  speech  or  writing;  a  severe 
or  violent  expression  of  censure  or  abuse ;  a  bitter 
and  reproachful  accusation. 

"A  tide  of  fierce 
IfevwMM  seemed  to  wait  behind  her  lips." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  451. 

B.  As  adj.:   Censorious,  satirical,  vituperative, 
abusive. 

"  Sutire  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  the  Greeks, 
was  a  biting  foveettve poem." — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

In-vSc  -tlve-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  invective;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  invective;  abusively,  censoriously, 
satirically. 

"Thus  most  inventively  hepieroeth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court." 

Shakes?.;  As  You  Like.  It,  ii.  1. 
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against  a  person  or  thing ;  to  declaim ;  to  utter  cen- 
sorious and  bitter  language.  (Usually  followed  by 
"v  /  /i.s/,  but  sometimes  by  at  and  OH.) 

"In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  I 
itirriuh  mjiiinst  the  increaseof  our  luxuries." — Goldsmith: 
Deserted  Village.  (To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.) 

In  velgh  Sr  (elgh  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  inveigh;  •«-.] 
One  who  inveighs ;  a  railor. 

"One  of  these  tnvetghers  against  mercury,  in  seven 
weeks,  could  not  cure  one  email  herpes  in  the  face." — 
Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  ii. 

In-vei  -gle,    »6n-vel  -gle,    *ln-vea-gle,  t>.  t. 

[Etym.  doubtful ;  by  some  thought  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Fr.  aveugler=to  blind,  from  Low  Lat.  abac- 
«/us= blind;  Lat.  a6-=away,  from,  and  ocultts=&a 
eye.  By  others  referred  to  Ital.  invogliare= to  give 
a  desire  to.  tomakeonelongfor,fromin-=in, voglia 
=a  wish ;  Lat.  volo=tn  wish.  Puttenham,  in  1587, 
ranks  this  word  with  those  which  had  been  quite 
recently  introduced  into  the  language.]  To  per- 
suade to  something  bad  or  hurtful;  to  entice,  to 
seduce,  to  allure,  to  wheedle,  to  entrap. 

"A  Serjeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country  fellows, 
and  list  them  in  the  service  of  the  parliament. "— Taller, 
No.  249. 

In  veT-gle-mSnt,  «.    [Eng.  inveigle;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  inveigling;  seduction  to  evil ;  entice- 
ment. 

2.  That  which  inveigles,  seduces,  or  allures ;  en- 
ticement. 

"Through  the  inveiglements  of  the  world,  and  the 
frailty  of  his  nature." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  Her.  4. 

In-veT-gl5r,  *5n-vSl  -glSr,  s.  [Eng.  inveigl(e) ; 
-er.]  One  who  inveigles,  entices,  or  seduces  to  evil ; 
an  allurer,  an  euticer. 

"As  still  is  seene  In  court  enuftglers  are 
Procurers  of  despite  and  avarice." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  165, 

In-vell  (el  as  a),  *ln-vayl,  v.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  veil  (q.  v.).]  To  cover,  as  with  a  veil ;  to 
veil,  to  cover. 


In-vSnd-I-bll  -I-tJ,  8.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vendibility  (q.  v.).]    The  q 
invendible ;  unsalaoleuuss. 


quality  or  state  of  being 


"All  that  is  terrible  in  this  case  is,  that  the  author  may 
be  laughed  at,  and  the  stationer  beggared  by  the  book's 
tnvendibility."—Brome.  (To  the  Reader.) 

In-yend -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
vendible  (q.  v.).]  Not  vendible;  not  salable;  un- 
salable. 

In-vSnt',  v.  t.  [Fr.  inventer,  from  Lat.  inventus, 
pa.  par.  of  invenio= to  come  upon,  to  find,  to  invent, 
from  in-=in,  upon,  and  venio  =  to  come ;  Sp.  in- 
ventar;  Ital.  inventare.] 

•1.  To  come  or  light  upon  ;  to  find,  to  meet  with. 
"[She]  vowed  neuer  to  returne  againe. 
Till  him  aliue  or  dead  she  did  invent." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  10. 
*2.  To  find  out,  to  discover. 

"  Zoroastres,  kyng  of  the  Bactrians,  who  is  reported  to 
haue  fyrst  inuented  arte-magicke." — Ooldyng:  Justine, 
to.  1. 

3.  To  contrive  and  produce,  as  a  thing  that  did 
not  exist  previously. 

'"They  hunt  old  trails,'  said  Cyril,  'very  well ; 
But  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invent  f  " 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  369. 

4.  To  frame  by  the  imagination :  to  excogitate,  to 
devise,  to  concoct,  to  fabricate.    (Used  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense.) 

"And  they  layde  their  headm  togither,  till  they  had 
iunt-nted  an  other  captions  question." — Barnes:  Works, 
p.  228. 

*5.  To  feign. 

If  (1)  To  invent,  feign,  and  frame  are  all  occa- 
sionally employed  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life, 
and  in  a  bad  sense ;  fabricate  and  forge  are  never 
used  any  otherwise.  Invent  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own  mind;  to  feign  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  is  unreal ;  to  frame  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  requires  deliberation 
and  arrangement ;  to  fabricate  and  forge  are  em- 
ployed as  to  that  which  is  absolutely  false,  and  re- 
quiring more  or  less  exercise  of  the  inventive  power. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  invent  and  to 
contrive,  see  CONTRITE  ;  for  that  between  to  invent 
and  to  find,  see  FIND. 


In-vent'-6r,«.    [INVENTOR.] 

^^f^&Ve^e^Hupera^e]    o&^oA^.*™ " !  **™    ™ 

In  vSnt'-I  ble,  a.  [Eng.  invent;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  invented ;  discoverable. 

"  I  thought  there  had  been  but  one  only  exquisite  way 
inventtble." — Century  of  Inventions,  No.  67. 

In-vSnt  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inventible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inventible. 


"Some  wonder  at  his  invectiveness."— Fuller:  Worthies; 

Hanta. 

ln-velgh  (elgh  as  a)  *ln-vey, ».  t.  [Lat.  inveho 
=  to  carry  into  or  to,  to  inveigh  :  tn-=in,  into,  and 
reho=to  carry ;  Sp.  inyehir.]  To  utter  or  make  use 
of  invectives ;  to  exclaim  censoriously  and  abusively 
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In-vSn  -tlon,  *ln-ven  cion,  ».  [Fr.  invention. 
from  Lat.  invent ioneni,  accus.  of  inren£io  =  u  com- 
ing upon,  a  finding  out,  from  inventus,  pa.  par.  of 
inrruio=to  find  out,  to  invent;  Sp*  invencion;  Ital. 
ini'enzione.'] 

*\.  The  act  of  coming  upon,  meet  ing  with,  or  find- 
ing; as,  the  Invention  of  the  Cms.--  of  ST.  U<-h>na. 

2.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  finding  out 
or  discovering  something  now,  or  not  previously 
known ;  discovery. 

"The  finding  ont  of  apt  matter,  called  otherwise  inven- 
tion, is  a  searching  out  of  things  true  or  things  likely."-- 
WiUon:  Art*  of  Khetorique,  p.  6. 

S.  The  act  of  excogitating,  devising,  or  producing 
mentally ;  excogitation. 

"Generally  all  stanzas  are,  in  my  opinion,  but  tyrants 
and  torturers,  when  they  make  invntion  obey  their  num- 
ber, which  sometimes  would  otherwise  scantle  itself."*— 
Vrayton:  Barons'  Wars.  (Pref.) 

4.  The  act  of  contriving,  framing,  and  producing 
something  new ;  as,  the  invention   of   the  steam- 
engine. 

5.  The  power  or  faculty  of  inventing  or  excogita- 
ting: that  skill  or  ingenuity  which  is,  or  may  be, 
employed  in  contriving,  devising,  or  excogitating 
anything  new ;  thecreativo  and  imaginative  faculty ; 
specifically,  in  art,  the  conception  or  representation 
of  a  subject,  the  selection  and  disposition  of  its 
various  parts,  and  the  whole  means  by  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  portray  his  thoughts. 

"Gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  invention,  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  great  powers  of  persuasion." — Stacau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

6.  That  which  is  invented ;  an  original  contrivance. 

"The  invention  all  admired;  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed,  so  easy  it  seemed, 
Once  found."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  vi.  498. 

7.  That  which  is  mentally  invented  or  excogitated ; 
a  thought,  a  desire,  a  scheme,  a  forgery,  a  fabrica- 
tion, a  fiction. 

"  We  hear  our  bloody  consins,  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention."  Shakesp.:  Macbeth. 

8.  Music :  A  term  used  by  J.  S.  Bach,  and  probably 
by  him  only,  for  small  pianoforte  pieces,  each  devel- 
oping a  single  idea,  and  in  some  measure  answering 
to  the  i  mpromptu  of  a  later  day. 

Ii  Invention  of  the  Cross: 
Ecclesiology  and  Church  History: 

1.  The  alleged  finding  of  the  cross  of  Our  Lord  by 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great.    [HoLY- 
CROHS.  1 

2.  A  feast,  celebrated  on  May  3,  in  honor  of  the 
event  mentioned  above.  It  is  said  to  have  boon  first 
celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Rome. 
Gregory  XI.  (11)70-78),  who  brought  back  the  seat  of 
the  Popedom  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  ordered  a 
special  office  to  bo  composed  for  this  feast.    Clem- 
ent VIII.  (1592-1605)  raised  it  to  a  doable  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  and  removed  parts  of  the  old  office. 

•In-vSn'-tlOUS,  a.  [English  invent;  -ious.]  In- 
ventive. 

In-vSnt-Ive,  a.  [Fr.  inventif,  from  Lat.  inven- 
tui,  pa.  par.  of  invenio;  Ital.  &  Sp.  inventivo.'] 

1.  Quick   at  contrivance;  ready  at  expedients; 
fertile  in  invention,  imagination,  or  contrivance. 

"  A  beautiful  and  perfect  whole 
Which  busy  man's  inventive  brain 
T.'iU  to  anticipate,  in  vain." 

Cotrper:  Spittle  to  Lady  Austen. 

2.  Fabricating,  false. 

"The  queen's  fond  hope  inventive  rumor  cheers." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  523. 

In-v8nt'-Ive-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  inventive ;  -ly.}  By 
the  means  or  power  of  invention. 

In-vSnt'-Ive-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  inventive;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inventive ;  the  faculty 
of  invention ;  invention. 

In-vSnt'-Sr,  In-v8nt  -8r,  ».  [French  inventeur, 
from  Lat.  inventorem,  accus.  of  inventor— &  discov- 
erer, from  inventus,  pa.  par.  of  invenio;  Ital*  inven- 
tore.]  One  who  invents,  contrives,  or  produces 
something  new. 

"  0  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies." 

Tennyson.  Stilton. 

In-v8n  tbr -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  inventory;  -al.~\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  inventory. 

In-vSn-tSr'-I-al-ly1,  adverb.  [Eng.  inventorial; 
-///.  I  In  manner  of  an  inventory. 

"To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arith- 
metic of  memory." — Shafcesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

In  -ven-tSr-?,  *ln-ven-tar-le,  *ln-ven-tor-ie, 
8.  [Lat.  inven(or.'um,'  Fr.  inventaire;  Ital.,  Sp.  SL 
Port,  inventario.]  A  list  or  catalogue  of  goods  and 
chattels,  containing  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
description  of  each,  with  its  value,  made  on  various 
occasions,  as  on  the  sale  of  goods,  decease  of  a 
person,  storage  of  goods  for  safety,  &c. ;  hence,  gen- 
erally a  list,  an  account,  a  catalogue. 
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In  -v8n-t5r-f ,  r.  t.    [INVENTORY,  «.]    To  make 
or  draw  up  an  inventory  of;  to  .-et  down   in  an  in- 
ventory; to  make  a  list,  catalogue,  or  schedule  of. 
"The  philosopher  thought  friends  were  to  be  inven- 

u*  well  as  goods." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 
In-v8n -trSss, «.  [Eng.  inventor;  -e*».]  A  female 
who  invents. 

"Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame." 

Dryden:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

In-vSr-,  pref.  [Gael.]  A  confluence  of  rivers. 
It  is  used  largely  as  an  element  in  place  names  in 
Scotland,  as  Inverness,  /nverary,  &c. 

In  vSr-I  slm-Il  I  tude,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
English  v<-riniiiiil{lii'l,-  i,q.  v.).]  Want  of  verisimili- 
tude ;  improbability. 

In-vSr-mln-a  tion,  «.  [Lat.  in- =  within,  and 
twrminafio  (genit.  verminationui)=the  worms,  tho 
bots;  from  verniino,  to  bo  troubled  with  worms; 
vernii«  =  a  worm.]  The  same  as  HELMINTHIASIS 
(q.  v.). 

»In-v8r-nac  -u  16,  ».  [Sp.]  A  greenhouse  for 
preserving  plants  in  winter. 

In-vSrse  ,  a.  [O.  Fr.  inrer»  (Fr.  inverse),  from 
Lat.  inverses,  pa.  par.  of  inverro=to  invert  (q.  v.) ; 
Ital.  <k  Sp.  inuerao.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Opposite  in  order  or   relation ; 
inverted,  reciprocal ;  opposed  to  direct. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  same  as  INVERTED  (q.  v.). 

2.  Math. :  Two  operations  are  inverse,  when  the 
one  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  other,  or  when,  being 
performed  in  succession  upon  a  given   Quantity, 
that  quantity  remains  unaltered.     Addition  and 
subtraction  are  inverse  operations,  for,  if  we  add 
to  a  the  quantity  6,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  the 
quantity  b,  the  resultwill  bo  a.    Multiplication  and 
division,  raising  to  powers  and  extracting  roots, 
differentiation   and   integration,   are   all    inverse 
operations.     If  two  variable  quantities  are  con- 
nected by  an  equation,  either  one  is  a  function  of 
the  other.    If  it  be  agreed  to  call  the  first  a  direct 
function  of  the  second,  then  is  the  second  an  inverse 
function  of  the  first.    The  forms  of  direct  and  in- 
verse functions,  as  dependent  upon  the  connecting 
equation,  may  bo  determined  by  solving  the  equa- 
tion with  respect  to  each  function  separately. 

Inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion,  s. 

Math.:  The  application  of  tho  rule  of  throe  in  a 
reverse  or  contrary  order. 

Inverse  or  reciprocal  ratio,  ». 

Math.:  The  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two  quan- 
tities. 

In-vSrsed',  a.  [Eng.  invera(e);  -ed.]  Inverted; 
turned  upside  down. 

In-vSrse'-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  inverse;  -I)/.}  In  an 
inverse  or  inverted  order  or  manner;  in  an  inverse 
ratio  or  proportion ;  as,  when  one  thing  is  greater  or 
less  in  proportion,  as  another  is  less  or  greater. 

In-v8r'-Slon,  s.  [Latin  inver»io,  from  inversiui, 
pa.  par.  of  inverro=to  invert  (q.  v.);  Fr.  <&  Sp.  in- 
version; Ital.  inrersione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  inverting ;  change  of  order,  so  that 
tho  first  becomes  last  and  the  last  first ;  a  turning 
or  (-.hanging  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 

"  By  an  odd  inversion  of  the  command,  all  that  we  do 
is  first  to  pray  against  a  temptation,  and  afterward  to 
watch  for  it."— Sou'fl:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Change  of  place,  so  that  each  takes  tho  place 
of  tho  other. 

3.  A  turning  bacicward ;  a  reversing  of  tho  ordi- 
nary process ;  as,  Problems  in  arithmetic  are  proved 
by  inversion. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:   The  change  which  takes  place  when 
starch,  dextrin,  or  sugar  is  boiled  with  a  dilute  acid. 
Different  acids  act  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity  ; 
mineral  more  quickly  than  organic  acids;  sulphuric 
acid  the  most  quickly  of  all.    Thus  starch  and  dex- 
trin are  changed  into  glucose,  cane-sugar  into  invert 
sugar,  maltose  into  glucose,  Ac.     Inversion  may 
also  take  plam  in  the  presence  of  ferments,  or  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  water. 

2.  Geol. :  Tho  overturning  or  folding  over  of  strata 
by  Igneous  agency,  »o  that  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession seems  reversed. 

3.  Gram.:  A  change  of  tho  natural  order  of  words 
in  a  sentence. 

"Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  onderingonr 
W.T.I-.  we  cull  thi"  an  I'nrr  rsion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced 
and  unnatural  order  of  speech."— Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  7. 

4.  Mulh.:  Tho  operation  of  changing  tho  order  of 
tho  term-,  -o  that  the  antecedent  shall  take   the 
plac*,  «>f  the  e<iu->-<niriii   and  the  reverse,  in  both 


roniilots.    Thus,  from  the  proportion  a  :  6  :  :  c  :  d, 
we  have,  by  inversion,  6 
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R.  Milit.:  A  movement  in  tactics  by  which  the  or- 
der of  companies  in  lino  is  inverted,  the  right  being 
on  thc>  left,  tho  left  on  tho  right,  and  soon. 

6.  Mtis. :   The   transposition  of  certain   phrases 
having  a  common  root.    (1)  The  inversion  of  achord 
is  effected  by  making  pno  of  the  inner  notes  act  as 
a  bass  note,  and  by  this  means  as  many  inversions 
can  be  made  as  there  are  actual  notes  in  tho  chord, 
not  counting  the  root.    In  such  inversions  the  har- 
mony remains  the  same,  although  tlio  order  of  com- 
ponent parts  is  changed.    (2)  Interval*  are  inverted 
by  making  thatwhich  was  thouppernoto  tho  loner, 
and  thereverse.    The inreroionof  an  interval  within 
the  octave  may  readily  bo  found  in  the  difference 
between  tho  figure  9  and  the  interval  known;  then 
an  interval  of  a  second  becomes  a  seventh  by  inver- 
sion, Ac.    (3)  The  inversion  of  a  subject  is  produced 
by  inverting  tho  intervals  of  which  it  consists. 

7.  Rhet.:  A.  mode    of  argument  by  which   the 
speaker  trios  to  show  that  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent  tell  against  his  own  cause,  and  in  favor 
or  tho  speaker's. 

In-v3rt ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  inverro=to  turn  over:  in-= 
toward,  up,  and  verto=to  turn;  Ital.  invertere.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  place  in  an  inverse  or 
contrary  position  or  order. 

"The  spear  inverted,  streaks  the  dust  around." 

Pitt:   Virgil's  Mnria,  L 

2.  To  divert;  to  turn  into  another  channel  or  to 
another  purpose ;  to  embezzle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  if  us. :  To  change  tho  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  the  parts  which  compose  harmony. 

2.  Math.:  To  place  in  a  contrary  order.    To  invert 
tho  terms  of  a  fraction  is  to  put  the  numerator  in 
place  of  the  denominator,  and  the  reverse. 

In'-vSrt, ».   [INVERT,  v.] 

1.  An  inverted  arch. 

2.  The  floor  of  a  canal  lock-chamber.    It  is  usu- 
ally an  inverted  arch. 

3.  The  lower  part  or  bottom  of  a  sewer,  drain,  &c 

Invert-sugar,  «. 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  dextrose  and  lipvulose,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  a  solution  of  cane  sugar,  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward  removing 
the  acid  with  chalk.  {J^HjaOi^CflH^Oe-r-CftHioOs. 
It  is  sweeter  than  cane  sugar,  and  rotates  the  piano 
of  polarization  to  the  left  (—25°).  Honey  is  the 
sugar  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  inverted  by  a  fer- 
ment in  the  body  of  tin-  bee. 

In-v8rf-ant,  a.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  INVERTED  (q.  v.). 

In-vSrt  -8-bral,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat.  ver- 
fe6r(«)=a  joint;  suff.  -oJ.]  The  same  as  INVERTE- 
BRATE, adj.  (q.  v.) 

In-vSr-tS  bra'-ta.  «.  pJ.  [Pref.  i»-;  Lat.  verte- 
6ro=a  joint,  especially  one  belonging  to  the  spine, 
and  neut.  pi.  snff.  -"'"-I 

Zool.:  A  subdivision  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
containing  the  animals  which  have  no  jointed,  bony, 
or  cartilaginous  spinal  column,  with  a  brain-case 
or  limbs  connected  with  an  internal  skeleton.  The 
adults  want  even  the  cartilaginous  rod  or  note- 
chord,  though  rudiments  of  it  exist  in  tho  young  of 
theTunicated  inollusks.  A  great  group, or  division 
founded,  like  tho  Invertebrate,  on  negative  charac- 
ters, is  not  homogeneous  or  natural,  and  animals  of 
immense  variety  of  form  and  structure  are  brought 
together  by  the  negative  character  of  their  being 
invertebrate.  They  are  divided  into  the  following 
great  groups  or  types:  Mollusca,  Arthropoda,  Ver- 
mes,  Echinodermata,  ZoOphyta.and  Protozoa,  with 
two  intermediate  or  connecting  groups,  the  Tuni- 
ca ta  and  the  Mollnscoida. 

In-vSrf-6-brate.  a.  &  s.    [INVERTEBRATA.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Destitute  of  vertebrae. 

"It  was  evident  that  there  was  no  proportion  or  equiv- 
alency between  the  vertebrate  and  the  invertthrttlr 
groups." — Owen :  Compar.  Anat.;  Invertebrates  (Animals). 

2.  Fig.:  Wanting  in  material  or  mental  power; 
weak. 

"To  me  the  Tory  lyrics  are  quite  an  delightful  as  the 
Radical  ones — so  long  as  they  are  not  invertebrate." — II- 
iust.  London  .WicJ*. 

B.  As  «u6rt. :  An  animal  destitute  of  vertebras. 
In-vSrt'-Vbrat  8d,    o.    [Eng.    invertebrat(e)  ; 

-ed.]    Not  having  a  backbone;  invertebrate. 
In-v8rt  -8d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INVERT,  t).] 

A.  At  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  I*  adjective: 

I.  Ord,  Lang.:  Turned  upside  down;  turned  the 
contrary  way  ;  reversed,  inverse. 

"O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  Inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  Blled." 

Couper:  Task,  iv.  120. 


investient 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:    Having   tho    apex  of  one  thing  in    an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  another,  as  in  many 

seed-. 

2.  fteol.  (of  strata):  So  tilted  over  by  igneous  or 
other  agency    that  their  position  with  respect  to 
other  strata  is  the  opposite  of  what  it  originally 
was.    Hence,  unless  special  care  bo  taken,  its  ago, 
as  tested  by  superposition,  may  bo  misread.    The 
most  ancient  rocks  are  those  most  likely  to  be  in- 
verted. 

"Professor  Redgwick  has  shown,  indeed,  that  then* 
strut  a  are  inverted,  the  Lower  Silurian  (which  he  now 
culls  Cambrian  i,  overlying  the  Devonian  or  Old  Hed 
rocks." — Murchlson-  Sllurta,  ch.  vii. 

8.  Her. :  Turned  the  wrong  way ;  as  wings  ar* 
said  to  be  inverted  when  the  points  are  turned 
downward. 

Inverted-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  An  arch  whose  crown  is  downward;  the 
key-stone  being  the  lowest  of  the  vonssoirs,  and  t  he 
snringings  the  Highest.  It  is  nsed  in  foundations, 
tlie  floors  of  tunnels,  Ac. 

inverted-commas,  *.  pi. 

Print.:  Commas  turned  upside  down;  they  are 
nsed  as  the  sign  of  a  quotation  ("  "). 

In-vSrt  -8d-lf ,  odr.  [Eng.  inverted;  •(».]  In 
an  inverse,  contrary,  or  inverted  order. 

In-T8rf-I-ble  (1),  a.  [Eng.  invert;  -ible.1  Ca- 
pable of  being  inverted. 

In-v8rt  -I-ble  (2),  a.  [Lat.  in-=not.  and  rerfo= 
to  turn.]  Incapable  of  being  turned ;  inflexible. 

In-v8rt'-In,  s.  [English  invert;  and  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  The  active  principle  of  the  yeast  plant, 
obtained  by  repeatedly  washing  yeast,  first  with 
water  and  then  with  alcohol.  On  shaking  up  the 
residue  with  ether,  the  invertin  which  rises  to  tho 
surface  is  removed  and  carefully  dried.  Invertin 
has  the  power  of  inverting  cane  sugar,  but  has  no 
action  on  maltose. 

In-vBst ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  invertir,  from  Lat  in- 
vertio=to  clothe  in  or  with:  i»-=in,  and  vertio=tp 
clothe;  verti*=a  dress,  clothing;  8p. invertir;  Ital. 
invertire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

»1.  To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  array.  (Followed  bjr 
iril/i  or  in.) 

"Invest  me  (n  my  motley." 

Shakesp.:  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

•2.  To  put  on ;  to  clothe,  attire,  or  array  with. 
"Alas  !  for  pittle  that  so  fair  a  crewe    .    .    . 
Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  Invest." 

Upenser:  r.  O.,  IV.  v.  18. 

•3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  dress. 

"  Thou    .    .    .    «tft*  a  mantle  did  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep." 

Milton-  P.  L.,  Hi.  10. 

•4.  To  cover,  to  fill. 

"Palmy  shades  and  aromatic  woods, 
That  grace  the  plains,  invest  the  peopled  hills. 
And  up  the  more  than  Alpine  mountain  wave." 

Thomson:  Summer,  762. 

5.  To  clothe  as  with  an  office  or  authority;  to 
place  in  possession  of  a  rank,  office,  or  dignity. 

"The  licence  of  traducing  the  executive  power  with 
which  you  own  he  is  invested."— Dryden:  Epistle  to  the 
Willys. 

•6.  To  adorn,  to  grace,  tobedeck ;  as  with  clothes 
or  ornaments. 

"  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  Invent 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises." 

!il,,ikesp.  •  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  S. 

•7.  To  confer,  to  give. 

"If  there  can  be  found  anoh  an  inequality  between 
man  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man  and  beast:  or 
between  soul  and  body,  It  invetteth  a  right  of  govern- 
ment."— Bacon, 

8.  TO  expend,  as  money  in  the  purchase  of  some 
kind  of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent  nature ;  as, 
to  invert  money  in  land. 

II.  Milit.:  Toblockade,  to  beleaguer,  tosurround 
or  inclose  with  forces,  so  as  to  intercept  succor  of 
men  or  provisions. 

B.  Intrati*.:  To  make  an  investment ;  as,  to  iiirert 
in  bank  stock. 

U  One  is  invested  with  that  which  is  external ;  one 
isendtc  i  with  that  which  is  Internal.  \Ve  un-mf  a 
|,er-oii  with  an  office  or  a  dignity :  oneetvd/.  •<  a  per- 
son with  good  qualities.  The  king  is  i'iiri  fl>  'I  with 
supreme  authority  :  a  lover  endues  his  mistress  with 
every  earthly  perfection.  (Crabb:  ffO.Sfno*.] 

*In-v6s  tl  ent,  a.  [Lat.  in?«rtien«,  pr.  par.  of 
invertto.]  Covering,  clothing. 


fltte     fit     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     w«,     w«t,     h«re,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wb.6,     son;     mute,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Bfrlan.      83,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      du  -  iw. 
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'IB-re's  -tlg-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Lat.  inreKtigabilis, 
from  investwo=to  track  out.  ]  'I  hut  may  or  can  bo 
investigated,  searched  out,  or  discovered  by  reason- 
ing or  research. 

*In-v£s  -tlg-a  ble  (2),  a.  [Low  Lat.  investiga- 
hili*,  from  Lat.  t'n-=not,  and  vestigo=to  track  out.] 
That  cannot  be  investigated  or  searched  out; 
unsearchable. 

"  Through  the  { nvestigable  deep." 

Cotton:  Eighth.  Psalm  Paraphrased. 

In-vSs  -tl-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  investigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  investigo— to  track  out:  t/i-= in,  and  vestigo=to 
trace;  vestigium— &  footstep,  a  track;  Sp.  &  Port. 
investigar;  Ital.  investigan'.]  To  search  or  trace 
out ;  to  follow  up,  to  pursue,  to  search  into ;  to  ex- 
amine and  inquire  into  carefully  and  closely;  to 
examine  into  with  care  and  accuracy. 

In-vSs-tl-ga  tion,  s.  [Lat.  investigatio,  from 
investigatus,  pa.  par.  of  invextiyo;  Fr.  investiga- 
tion; Sp.  investiyacton;  Italian  investigazione.] 
The  act  of  investigation,  inquiring,  or  examining 
closely  into  any  tiling  or  matter ;  close  and  careful 
examination  or  research ;  scrutiny,  inquiry,  inquisi- 
tion. 

"The  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation 
of  secrets."  —-Johnson:  Life  of  Dryden. 

In-ves  -tl-ga-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  investigal(e);  -toe.] 
Given  to  investigation;  curious,  careful,  and  exact 
in  examination  or  investigation. 

In-veB'-tI-ga-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  investigate, 
pa.  par.  of  imvstigo;  Fr.  investigateur;  Ital.  inves- 
tigatore;  Sp.  investigator.}  One  who  investigates 
or  inquires  carefully  and  closely  into  anything. 

*In-vSst  -I-on,  s.  [Low  Lat.  intie«(io=a  handing 
over,  a  putting  into  possession,  investiture.]  The 
same  as  INVESTITURE  (q.  v.). 

In-v8s  -tl-ture,  «.  [Fr.  investiture;  Prov.  X  Ital. 
investitura;  Sp.  &  Port,  investidura.}  [INVEST.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  investing;   the    state  of  being  in- 
vested with  anything ;  as,  with  the  symbols  of  office, 
emolument,  or  dignity.    [II.] 

"Intending  your  investiture  so  near 
The  residence  of  your  despised  brother." 

Marlowe:  Tamburlaine,  i.  1. 

f2.  That  with  which  one  is  invested ;  garments, 
vestments. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.Hist.:  If  any  bishop  or  other  clergyman 
have  the  cure  of  souls  and  also  a  stipend,  two  ele- 
ments, the  one  sacred  and  the  other  civil,  exist  in 
liis  position;   and  as   nearly  every   spiritual   act 
carries  civil  consequences,  and  nearly  every  civil 
act  connected  with  his  benefice  has  sacred  effects, 
scarcely  any  prudence  can  avoid  periodical  collision 
between  the  ecclesiastical^  and  the  civil   power. 
From  the  " 

political 
mat* 

from  that  of  all'cfiurcL  Functionaries,  a  great 
ecclesiastical  end  will  bo  achieved  if  the  State  can 
be  made  an  obedient  handmaid  of  the  Church. 
From  the  establishment  of  the  Church  under  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
Roman  functionaries  increasingly  interfered  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  the  eleventh  lay  pat- 
ronage had  been  much  abused,  and  simony  largely 
prevailed.  The  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  of 
Europe  had  been  accustomed  to  confer  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  larger  benefices  and  monasteries  by 
the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  a  staff,  or  crozier.  When 
the  bishop  or  abbot  elect  had  received  these,  he 
carried  them  to  the  metropolitan,  who  returned 
them,  to  indicate  that  the  Church  had  conferred  on 
him  sacred  office.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand) 
considered  that  a  ring  and  a  crozier  were  insignia 
of  spiritual  office,  and  not  of  its  temporal  accom- 
paniments, the  crpzior  symbolizing  the  pastoral 
charge-  and  the  ring  the  celestial  mysteries.  He 
thonifore  wished  the  then  reigning  emperor,  Henry 
IV.,  to  desist  from  conferring  investitures  in  such  a 
form,  or  indeed  at  all.  The  emperor  was  willing  to 
see  simony  terminated,  but  clung  to  investitures, 
and  Gregory  on  his  part  threatened  to  excommuni- 
cate any  one  conferring  such  investitures  or  receiv- 
ing them.  A  fierce  contest  now  arose  between 
Henry  and  Gregory,  continued  by  their  successors. 
At  last  the  pontiff's  legates  and  the  emperor  came 
to  an  arrangement  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  A.  D. 
1122,  one  article  of  the  treaty  being  that  the  emperor 
should  confer  the  temporalities  of  a  see  or  abbacy 
by  some  other  symbols  than  the  sacred  ones  of  the 
ring  anil  the  crozier. 

2.  Law:  The  open  delivery  of  seizin  or  possession. 

*In-vest -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  invest;  -ive.]  Clothing, 
investing,  covering. 

In-vest  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  invest;  •ment.'] 

*1.  The  act  of  investing,  clothing,  or  dressing. 

f2.  The  act  of  investing  with  or  i>lacin$  in  posses- 
sion of  an  office,  rank,  or  dignity ;  investiture. 
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3.  The  act  of  surrounding,  blockading,  or  beloa- 
pui'riiu;  with  an  armed  force  ;  siege,  blockade;  as, 
tli"  In '  ''.ttnirnt  of  a  town. 

4.  The  act  of  investing  or  laying  out  money  in  the 
purchase  of  some  species  of  property,  usually  of  a 
permanent  nature;  as,  the  investment  of  money  in 
railway  shares  or  in  land. 

5.  Money  invested. 

" The  wreck  of  their  investment  In  Mexican  securities." 
—  7'<i«  .Vail  Qatette, 

6.  That  which  invests  or  clothes;  dress,  attire, 
vestments,  clothes. 

"  You,  my  lord  archbishop. 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

7.  That  in  which  money  is  invested. 

"A  certain  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  has  been, 
for  many  years,  set  apart  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  for  exportation  to  England,  and  this  is  called 
the  investment.  ' — Burke:  <>ti  the  Affairs  of  India, 

In-vest -8r,  «.  [Eng.  invest;  •or.']  One'who  in- 
vests or  makes  an  investment. 

"No  prudent  investor  would  calculate  too  much  upon 
the  permanent  payment  of  Mexican  coupons." — Pall  Mail 
Gazette. 

•In-vSs  -ture,  v.  t.    [Eng.  invest;  -ure.] 

1.  To  clothe. 

2.  To  invest ;  to  install ;  to  put  into  possession  of 
an  office. 

"Hath  already  tnvestured  him  in  the  dukedom  of  Prus- 
sia."— Ascham:  Affairs  of  Germany. 

•In-vSs'-ture,  s.  [Bug.  invest;  -ure.]  Invest- 
ment, investiture. 

"  Before  his  investure  and  installation  therein." — P. 
Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  127. 

*In-v8t  §r-a-bljf,  adv.  [As  if  from  an  Eng.  m- 
veterab(le') ;  -ly.]  In  an  inveterate  manner;  invet- 
erately.  (Colley  Cibber:  Careless  Husband,  v.) 

In-vSt  -Sr-a-Jy1,  s.  [Eng.  inveterate;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inveterate  or  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  the  state  of  being  firmly  established  by  time ; 
long  continuance ;  the  state  of  being  deeply  or 
firmly  rooted  or  engrained  in  one's  nature ;  firmness 
or  deep-rooted  obstinacy  of  any  quality  or  state 
gained  by  time. 

"  Such  the  fixed  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought." 

Ul/ron:  i  I, ,1,1,'  Harold. 

In-vSt'-Sr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inveteratux,  pa.  par.  of 
invetero=to  retain  for  a  long  time:  in-  (intens.), 
and  vetus  (genit.  veteris)=old;  Fr.  invetere;  Ital. 
inveterato;  Sp.  inveterado.] 

1.  Old,  long  established ;  having  existed  or  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time. 

"It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion  that  can- 
tharideg,  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  toach  the  blad- 
der and  exulcerate  it." — Bacon:  JVar.  Hist. 

2.  Firmly  or  deeply  rooted  or  established  by  long 
continuance ;  deeply  rooted ;  obstinate. 

"Butthe  instantaneous  reform  of  inveterate  abuses  was 
a  task  far  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prince  strictly  restrained 
by  law." — Macaulay:  tlist.  Eng. 

3.  Confirmed  in  any  habit  or  practice  by  long  use 
or  continuance. 

*4.  Malignant,  virulent. 

"  In  terms  the  most  aggravating  and  inveterate." — B. 
Brooke:  Foolof  Quality. 

*In-vSt  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inveteratus,  pa.  par. 
of  invetero.]  To  fix  or  establish  firmly  by  long  con- 
tinuance. [INVETERATE,  a.] 

"Let  not  Atheists  lay  the  fault  of  their  sins  upon 
human  nature,  which  have  their  prevalence  from  long 
custom  and  inveterated  habit." — Bentley:  Sermons. 

tln-yet'-Sr-ate-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  inveterate;  •ly.'] 
In  an  inveterate  manner  or  degree  ;  with  obstinacy ; 
virulently. 

"To  it  they  were  moet  inveterately  prone." — Warburtoni 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  g  6. 

tln-vSt'-er-ate-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  inveterate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  orstate  of  being  inveterate ;  inveteracy. 

"As  time  hath  rendered  him  more  perfect  in  the 
art,  BO  hath  the  inveterateness  of  his  malice  made  him 
more  ready  in  the  execution." — Brttwnt:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xii. 

*In-vet-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  inveteratio,  from  in- 
veteratus,  pa.  par.  of  invetero.]  [INVETERATE,  a.] 
The  act  of  making  inveterate;  hardening  or  con- 
firming by  long  continuance. 

In-vexed',  a.  [Lat.  in-=in,  and  vejei,  perf.  indie, 
of  veho=to  carry.] 

Her. :  Arched  or  enarched. 

•In-vJct',  a.  [Lat.  invictus.']  Unconqnered,  in- 
domitable, invincible. 

In-Vld'-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  invidiosus,  from  invidia 
=envv  ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  iiii'idioso;  Sp.  envidioso.] 

*1.  Envious,  malignant. 

"May  with  astonishment  f>,r,ili"ti*  view 
His  toils  outdone  by  each  plebeian  bee." 

Smart:  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
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*2.  To  be  envied;  rtiviahlc. 

"  Such  a  person  appears  in  a  far  more  honorable  and 

iiiri't,,',,*  state." — Barrtne. 

3.  Likely  to  incur  or  bring  on  hatred,  odiom,  (Q- 
will,  or  envy. 

"  He  rose  and  took  the  advantage  of  the  times, 
To  load  young  Turuus  with  invidious  crimes." 

llryden:   Virgil's  JCneld,  xi.  518. 

IF  Invidious  in  its  common  acceptation  signifies 
causing  ill  will ;  envious  signifies  having  ill  will.  A 
task  is  < ni-itlnni*  that  puts  one  in  the  way  of  giving 
offense;  a  look :  is  envious  that  is  ftill  of  > /,,•>/.  In- 
vidious qualifies  the  thing;  rnvinus  qualifies  the 
temper  or  the  mind.  (Cnibh:  Ku<j.  Synon.) 

In-vld  -I-Ous-1? ,  adr.    [  Eng.  intndiotui ;  -ly.] 

1.  In   an    invidious  manner;    enviously,   malig- 
nantly. 

"These  were  worded  so  Invidiously."— Buraet.  Hist. 
Own  Time  (an.  1702). 

2.  In  a  manner  likely  to  incur  odium  or  ill  will. 

In-vld'-l-ofis  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  invidious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invidious. 

"  We  had  with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes;  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  knowledge,  the  of- 
fence has  not  the  invidiousnessol  singularity." — Johnson: 
A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

*ln-vlg  -Il-anje,  «ln-vlg  -ll-an-jy" , «.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  vigilance  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  vigilance ; 
neglect  of  vigilance  or  watching. 

*ln-ylg  -5r,  *ln-ylg  -oflr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),and 
Eng.  vigor  (q.  v.).]    To  invigorate,  to  animate. 
"  What  pomp  of  words!  what  nameless  energy 
Kindles  the  verse,  invtgours  every  line." 

Thompson:  On  Sir.  Pope's  Works. 

In-vIg'-Sr-ate,  v.  t.    [Formed  as  if  from  a  Latin 

*invigoratus,  pa.  par. of  *invigoro,  from  in-  (intens.^, 

and  ri</or=vigor,  strength;   Ital.  invigorare.]    To 

endue  with  vigor :  to  give  vigor  or  strength  to ;  to 

strengthen  ;  to  animate ;  to  give  life  and  energy  to. 

"  Would  age  in  thee  resign  his  wintry  reign. 

And  youth  invigorate  that  frame  again! 

Counter:  Hope,  34. 

In-vlg-8r-a  -tion,  «.  [INVIOORATE.]  The  act  of 
invigorating;  the  state  of  being  invigorated. 

"  By  virtue  of  a  supposed  antiperistasls,  or  invtgora- 
llon  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  lime."— Boyle:  H'orlc*,  iv. 
246. 

•In-vile',  v.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng.  vile 
(Q.V.).]  To  render  vile  or  of  no  value. 

•In-vll  -lage  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  village  (q.v.).]  To  make  into  a  village;  to 
reduce  to  the  rank  or  condition  of  a  village. 

"There  on  a  goodly  plain  (by  time  thrown  downe) 
Lies  buried  in  his  dust  some  aunclent  towne; 
Who,  now  invillaged,  there's  only  seene." 

Brotcne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  1.,  s.  3. 

*ln-vln  -ate,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (1) ;  Latin  vin(um)  = 
wine,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  Incorporated  with  wine. 

In-vln-cl-bll  -l-tf ,  s.  [English  fnvincifcle ;  -«i/.] 
'i'ln-  quality  or  state  of  being  invincible ;  invinci- 
blcness. 

"Their  absolute  faith  in  the  invincibility  of  their 
arras." — Edinburgh  Keview,  Jan.,  1871,  p.  27. 

In-vln'-jl-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  invincibilis, 
from  in-=not,  and  vincibilis  =  vincible :  vinco  =  to 
conquer;  Sp.  invincible;  Ital*  ininncibite.J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Incapable  of  being  conquered  or 
subdued;  unconquerable,  insuperable,  insurmount- 
able. 

"His  power  secured  thee.  when  presumptuous  Spain 
Baptized  her  fleet  invincible  in  vain." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  668. 

2.  Hist. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  secret  society  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Irish  Hist,  (pi.) :  An  Irish  secret  society,  not 
identical  with,  though  it  developed  from,  that  of 
the  Fenians,  in  or  prior  to  1*2.  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  Invincibles  was  to  "remove"  (a 
euphuism  for  **  to  assassinate  ")  government  officers 
or  others  who  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  tho 
association  or  its  leaders.  On  May  6,  1882,  it 
achieved  what  doubtless  it  deemed  a  great  victory, 
having  on  that  day  succeeded  in  "  removing,"  i.  <•., 
in  stabbing  to  death.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  England  as  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Burke,  the  Under- 
secretary, in  the  Phcenix  Park  at  Dublin.  The 
plot  was  directed  against  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  the  former^  nobly  interfering  to  protect  his 
friend,  shared  his  fate.  The  nefarious  deed  arrayed 
against  the  unknown  murderers  tho  moral  feeling 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  government  soon, 
overcame  the  "  Invincibles."  On  February  20, 1883, 
twenty  charged  with  complicity  in  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  were  put  on  trial ;  on  July  14,  Joseph 
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Hraiiy,  who  had  been  convicted  of  actual  perpe- 
tration of  tin'  immliT  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  executed, 
a-  were  others  subsequently.  Tin-  leadini;  witne.-, 
who  revealed  all  the  secrets  of  his  fellow  conspira- 
tor-, was  one  Jainos  Carey,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  Dublin.  He  was  shot  dead  in  a 
steamboat  near  Natal,  on  July  29,  by  an  Irishman, 
O'Donnell,  who  was  subsequently  brought  toKng- 
laml,  tried,  and  executed  for  his  crime,  in  December, 

Invincible  Armada,  />.    [ARMADA.] 
In  vln   5l-ble-ness,  ».     [Eng.  invincible ;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state   of  being   invincible;  uncon- 
queraoleness,  insuperablouess. 

ln-vln>yl-bl?,  adv.  [English  invincible) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  invincible  manner  or  degree;  insuperably, 
unconquerably, 

"And  as  ye  have  received,  BO  have  ye  done 
Invincibly."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  80». 

In-vI-*-la.-b,Il'-I-ty,  ».  [Eng.  inviolable;  -i/i/.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviolable. 

In-Vl  -6  la-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invMabUit, 
from  tn-=not,  and  violabilis=that  may  be  violated : 
ri<i(«=to  violate ;  Sp.  inviolable;  Ital.  inviolabilr.] 

1.  Not  to  be  profaned,  injured,  polluted,  or  treated 
witli  irreverence. 

'1.  Not  to  bo  broken;  as,  a  promise,  a  treaty,  a 
contract,  &c. 

3.  Not  to  be  injured,  tarnished,  or  defamed. 

4.  Not  susceptible  of  hurt  or  injury. 

"He  tried  a  third,  a  tough  well-cho»en  spear, 
The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere." 

J>ry<trn.  Ovidi  Metamorphoses  xiL 

5.  Not  to  be  broken;  unbreakable. 

"  Their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordained. 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  I.  86. 

In-Vl  &-la-ble-nSss,  s.  [  Eng.  inviolable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviolable;  inviola- 
bility. 

In-Vl  6-la  blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  inviolable) ;  -/)/.] 
In  an  inviolable  manner;  without  profanation, 
breach,  failure,  or  violation. 

"The  path  prescrib'd,  inviolably  kept. 
Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  of  mankind." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  1,111. 
*In-vl   &  la  9?,  «.    [Eng.  inviola(te);  -cy.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inviolate ;  inviolability. 

In  vi  6  late,  a.  [Lat.  inviolatus,  from  in-=not, 
and  violatus,  pa.  par.  of  violo=to  violate;  Fr.  in- 
viole;  Ital.  inviolato;  Sp.  inviolado.]  Not  violated 
or  profaned ;  unhurt,  uninjured,  unbroken. 

In-VI'-o-lat-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  vio- 
lated (q.  v.).J  Inviolated,  unbroken,  unprofaned. 

"For  your  honor  to  kepe  your  promyse  sincerly  I'n- 
vtolaleil,  and  faithfully  obserued."  —  Ball:  lienry  IV. 
<au.8). 

In-vl  -d-late-lf,  *in-vl-o-late-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
inviolate;  -///.  I  In  an  inviolate  manner;  without 
violation ;  so  as  not  to  be  violated. 

"All  other  things,  which  depend  upon  the  eternal  and 
Immutable  laws  and  rights  of  nature,  remaining  /»- 
violatfly  the  same  under  both  covenants,  and  as  un- 
changed as  nature  itnelf." — South;  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  6. 

*ln-  Tl'-6  late-nSss.  s.  [English  inviolate ;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviolate ;  inviolacy. 

tin  -vl-ofts,  a.    [Lat.  invius,  from  in-=not,  and 
via— a  way,  a  road.J    Impassable,  untrodden. 
"And  Virtue  invittus  ways  can  prove." 

Uutler:  Hudibroa,  pt.  i.,  ch.  11L 

tin -Vl-ofi8  ngss,  «.  [Eng.  invious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  iuvious  or  impassable. 

"What  is  called  tnriitusnrss  and  emptiness,  where 
nil  is  dark  and  unpassable,  as  perriousnesa  is  the  con- 
trnry."— ir.ird.-  Transl.  of  Mort't  Preface  to  Ms  Phllos. 
Works  (1770). 

In-vl-rlle,  a.  (Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  virile 
(q.  v.j.l  Deficient  in  manhood;  unmanly;  effemi- 
nate. 

In-vI-rll'-I-tf,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
ririlitg  (q.  v.).J  Want  or  absence  of  manhood; 
lo-s  or  want  of  manliness  or  manly  character; 
elleiuinacy. 

"  The  invtrillty  of  Nero,  Heliogabalns  or  Sardanapnlns, 
thoee  monster*,  if  not  shames  of  men  and  nature." — 
Prynnr:  1  Ulstrio-Mastlx,  v.  S. 

tln-vJs  cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inviscattts,  pa.  par.  of 
invutrtt  —  itj  daub  with  bird-lime:  I'M-  — in,  on,  and 
ri'firuin  =  mi.stletoe,  bird-lime ;  Sp.  &  Port,  enviscar; 
Ital.  iiiriscare.]  [VisciD.]  To  daub  or  besmear 
with  glutinous  or  viscid  matter;  to  catch  or  in- 
volve in  glutinous  matter. 

•In-vls  $8r  ate,  v.  t.  [INVISCERATE,  a.]  To 
implant  or  root  deeply. 

•In  vis  -981  ate,  a.  [Lat.  invisceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  /ur/Mvr»=toput  deep  into  the  entrails:  in-=in, 
into,  and  vitctts  (pi.  riwera)  =tho  intestines,  the 
rntniil-;  Ital.  tnuucerare.]  Implanted  or  rooted 
derpl.t . 


*In -Vlf  ed,  a.  [Lat.  invims,  from  in-=not,  nml 
visus,  pa.  par.  of  video— to*  see.]  Unseen;  invisible. 

"  The  diamond;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard. 
Whereto  his  invised  properties  did  tend." 

Shaketp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  212. 

In-Vls  I-bll'-I-tJ",  s.  [Fr.  invisibilitl,  from  in- 
»rti6/«=invisiblo  (ii.v.i  ;  Span,  invisibilidad;  Ital. 
invuibilita.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  invisible ;  incapa- 
bility of  being  seen,  or  perceived  by  the  sight. 

"Around  the  ideas  of  religion  she  throws  the  ideas  of 
invisibility."—  Wallace:  Kant,  p.  188. 

*2.  That  which  is  invisible. 

In-vl§  -I-ble,  a.  &.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invisibilis, 
from  iit-=not,  and  risibilis  =  visible  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
invisible;  Ital  invisibile.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  visible ;  incapable  of  being  seen ; 
not  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

"  I  cannot  saine,  if  that  it  be  possible 
But  Venus  had  him  maked  invisible 
Thus  saieth  the  booke." 

1'hnumr:  Of  Dido  Queene  of  Carthage. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  God ;  tho  Supreme  Being. 

"  Our  father 
Adores  the  Invisible  only." — Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

*2.  A  Rosicrucian,  as  not  daring  publicly  to  de- 
clare himself. 

II.  Ch.Hist.  (pi.):  Heretics  who  denied  the  visi- 
bility of  the  Church ;  followers  of  Osiander,  Flac- 
cius,  Illyricus,  and  Sweukfeld.    (Shipley.) 

invisible-bird,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  small  singing  bird,  a  native  of  St.  Vin- 
cent island,  British  West  Indies. 

invisible-green,  s.  A  very  dark  shade  of  green, 
so  dark  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  black. 

In- vis.  -I-ble-nSss,  s.  [English  invisible;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invisible;  invisi- 
bility. 

In-vlB.  -I-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  invi»ib(.le) ;  -ty.]  In  an 
invisible  manner;  imperceptibly  to  the  sight. 
"Invisibly  the  fairy  came." — Gay:  Fables,  3. 

*In-Vl  -flon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  tnVrfon 
(a.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  vision  or  of  the  power 
of  seeing. 

In-Vl-ti  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invitationem, 
accus.  of  invitatio,  from  invitatus,  pa.  par.  of  invito 
=  to  invite  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  tnin'faci'on.] 

1.  The  act  of  inviting,  or  soliciting  a  person's 
company  at  an  entertainment,  visit,  ceremony,  &c. 

2.  The  words  or  document  in  which  a  person  is 
invited. 

"He  received  a  list,  and  Invitations  were  sent  to  all 
whose  names  were  in  it." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•3.  Allurement,  enticement. 

"To  which  there  are  greater  invitations,  greater  mo- 
tives."— Sharp:  Sermons,  voL  L,  ser,  15. 

ta-vlt  -a-Wr-f ,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  invilatoriut,  from 
invitatus,  pa.  par.  of  «'ntu7o=to  invite.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  or  using  invitation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.:  The  invitatory  psalm,  renite,  ejrsultemus 
Domino  (xciv.  in  Vulg^,  xcv.  in  A.  V.)  recited  at  the 
beginning  of  matins  in  the  Roman  Church,  on  all 
days  except  the  Epiphany,  when  it  forms  part  of 
the  third  noctura,  and  the  last  three  days  of  Holy 
Week.  Possibly  a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  practice 
of  omitting  tho  psalm  on  f  erias. 

In-Vlte  ,  r.  t.  <t  i.  [Fr.  inviter,  from  Lat.  invito= 
to  ask,  to  invite;  Sp.  invitar;  Ital.  invitare.j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allure,  toattract,  to  entice,  to  present  allure- 
ments or  temptation's  to ;  to  tempt  to  come. 

"God  Invited  men  onto  the  following  of  himselfe."— 
Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  1,205. 

2.  To  ask,  to  bid,  to  summon  ;  to  ask  or  bid  to  an 
entertainment,  visit,  Ate. ;  to  solicit  tho  company  of. 

"  Whensuch  oompanyis  Invited,  then  be  as  sparing  as- 
possible  of  your  coals." — Swift:  Directions  to  Serrnnttt. 

B.  Intrans. :    To   give  invitation,  to   attract,  to 
allure,  to  call. 

"  He  that  Invites  will  not  the  invited  mock." 

Waller:  Vf  the  Fear  of  (iu.1,  i.1. 

ln-Ytte',  s.    [INVITE,  t'.]  An  invitation.    (Many.) 
"  Guest  after  guest  arrived:  the  invites  had  been  excel- 
lently arranged." — Dickens:  Sketches  by  lluz;  strum  Excur- 
sion. 

•In-ylte'-mint,  ».  [Eng.  invite ; -men! .]  Tho  act 
of  inviting ;  invitation. 

"By  counsel  and  moral  tnvitcmentn." — Itishnj,  Taylor: 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.,  di>.  17. 


Invlt-8r,  s.    [English  intrif(e);  -er.]    One  who 


"Friend  with  friend,  the  inviter  and  the  guest." 

llarte.  Spistlefrvm  Botttusto  his  Wife. 

In-Vlt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.    [INVITE,  t).] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Calling,  summoning,  bidding  courteously. 
"The  king  of  the  country  where  her  husband  was  had 

sent  an  Inviting  letter   to   come  thither." — Uunynn:  Itl- 
{/rim's  Progress,  pu  ii. 

2.  Tempting,  alluring,  seductive,  attractive ;  as,  an 
inviting  prospect. 

C.  Assulist.:  Invitation. 

"In  drinking  one  to  another  and  mutual  Invittngs."^ 
i:  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  MM. 

In-Vlt -Ing-lf ,  ndr.  [Eng.  inviting;  -ly.]  In  an 
inviting  manner ;  attractively ;  so  as  to  invite  or 
allure. 

"  If  he  can  but  dress  up  a  temptation  to  look  invitingly, 
the  business  is  done." — Decay  of  Piety. 

In-Vlt -Ing  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  inviting  i :  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inviting ;  attractiveness. 

"An  aptitude  and  inritingncss." — Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  165. 

In-vlt-rl-fl'-a-ble,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vitriflable  (q.  v.).]  Not  vitrifiable;  incapable  of 
being  vitrified. 

In'-v6-cate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  inaoraiwi,  pa.  par.  of 
invooo= to  invoke  (q.  v.).J  To  invoke,  to  cull  upon; 
to  address  in  prayer. 

"Henry  the  Fifth!  thy  ghost  I  Inrncalr." 

Shakesp.:  llenry  VI.,  It.  /.,  1. 1. 

In-v6-ca  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inrocationem, 
accus.  of  invocatio=R  calling  upon,  from  invocatus, 
pa.  par.  of  jnmco=to  invoke  (q.  v.)  ;Sp.  invocacion; 
Ital.  invocazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  upon  in  prayer. 

2.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  for  the  presence 
or  assistance  of  any  being,  particularly  of  some 
divinity. 

"  Let  us  proceed  upon 
Our  Invocation." — Ilyron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  1. 

*II.  Law:  A  judicial  call,  demand,  or  order;  as, 
tho  invocation  of  papers  into  court. 
T[  Invocation  of  Saints : 

1.  Human  Theology,  <fc.:  Tho  authoritative  state- 
ment of  Roman  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  found  in 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  25,  held  Dec. 
3  and  4, 156;!),  which  ordains  that "  all  bishops  and 
others  having  the  duty  of  teaching"  should  instruct 
tho  faithful : 

"That  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  offer  their 
prayers  to  God  for  men;  thai  it  is  good  and  useful  to  in- 
voke them,  and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers,  succour, 
and  assistance  to  obtain  benefits  from  God  through  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  alone  is  our  Kedeemer 
and  Savior." 

Here  two  propositions  are  laid  down  in  the  plainest 
possible  manner:  il  i  That  the  saints  do  intercede 
for  men  j  (2)  the  utility  of  asking  such  intercession. 
Theologians  allege  Scripture  and  tradition  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  and  practice  (cf.  Jer.  xv.  1 ; 
Luke  xv.  7;  Rev.  v.  8,  vi.  9-11,  viii.3).  The  chief 
argument  is  from  analogy;  the  oneness  of  the 
mystic  Body  of  Christ  (l  Cor.  xii.  12) ;  tho  duty  of 
mutual  prayer,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of 
tho  just  on  earth  (James  v.  15-18) ;  and  the  value 
which  St.  Paul  set  on  the  prayers  of  his  fellow- 
Christians  (Eph.  vi.  18,  19;  Col. IT.  3,  4;  2Thess.  iii. 
1).  Buton  thoother  hand  cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  It  should 
Denoted  that  tho  saints  are  asked  to  intercede  for 
men,  and  not  to  bestow  of  their  own  power  either 
temporal  or  spiritual  blessings.  Inscriptions  in 
the  Catacombs  show  that  the  practicewas  common 
in  the  Early  Church,  and  mention  of  it  is  made  by 
St. Gregory  Nnzianzen  (()ror.  xxiv.),  St,  Basil  (Oraf. 
xliv.),  St.  (irogory  Nyssen  (Oraf.  «nS.  Tneod.),  St. 
Ambrose  (De  I'id.,  cap.  xi.  n.  55),  and  St.  Augustine 
(Serm.  324;  conf.  Faust,  xx.  21).  The  devotion  of 
the  Church  is  chiefly  toward  the  saints  who  died 
after  Christ.  To  the  Maccabees  alone  is  a  feast 
celebrated  in  the  whole  Latin  Church.  (The  texts 
are  from  tho  A.  V. ;  the  Fathers  from  Migne.) 

2.  Anglican  Theology,  etc.:  There  wore  very  many 
reasons  why,  when   tho  Articles  of  Keliuiun  were 
"ratified  and  continued."  the  teparattoq  between 
the  Reformed  andKoman  ( 'hunches  should  be  made 
as  marked  a<  possible,  and  the  twenty-second  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  strongly  condemns  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints.    Tho  Liturgy  is  less  unfavorable  to 
the  doctrine.    In   tho  canticle   Kiimiitit:-,  ei 
opera,  from  the  apocryphal  portion  of  Daniel,  tho 
••  Angel*  of  tin-  Lord"  (Dan.  iii. .'»  in  thp  Vulg.)  and 
the     Spirit!  and  Souls  of  the  Righteous  "  (iii  ..Mil 

died  upon  to"  bless  the  Lord,  to" prau* Him 
and  magnify  Him  for  ever."  Here  there  Bcema  to 
bo  an  admission  that  angels  and  the  departed  JUT 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     Here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g&,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     wSrk,     wb.6,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rile,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qa  =  lew. 


invocatory 


hear  the  invocations  of,  though  there  is  no  declara- 
tion as  to  their  intercession  fur,  members  of  the 
Cliurch  militant.    The  practice,  as  a  private  devo- 
tion, was  known  in  Caroline  days,  and  lingers,  in  a 
debased  form,  in  country  district!*,  in  tlio  rhyme: 
"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Guanl  the  bed  that  I  lie  on,"  Ac. 

With  the  Oxford  Movement  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
vocation of  Snintscamo  to  the  front.  Keblo  (Vis- 
itation /if  the  Sick)  wrote : 

"O  soothe  UH,  haunt  us,  night  and  day, 
Ye  gentle  spirits  far  away, 
With  whom  we  shared  the  cup  of  grace, 
Then  parted;  ye  to  Christ's  embrace." 

In'-v6-ca-t5r  y1,  a.  [English  invocat (e) ;  -orj/.] 
Making  invocation  ;  containing  invocation  ;  invok- 
ing. 

In'-Volfe,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  envois,  an  English 
plural  of  Fr.  envoi=&  sending,  from  envoyer=ti> 
send.] 

Com.:  A  statement  on  paper  concerning  goods 
sent  to  a  customer  for  sale  or  on  approval.  It  usu- 
ally contains  the  price  of  the  goods  sent,  the  quan- 
tity, and  the  charges  upon  them  made  to  the 
consignee.  Any  other  details  respecting  which  it 
is  important  for  the  consignee  to  be  informed  are 
added,  and  in  those  respects  it  differs  from  a  trade 
bill  or  definite  account. 

In  -voice,  v.  t.  [INVOICE,  ».]  To  write  or  enter 
in  tin  invoice. 

In  v6ke',  v.  /.  [Fr.  invoquer,  from  Lat.  invoco— 
to  call  upon:  <n-=on,  upon,  and  voco=tocall;  Sp. 
invocar ;  Ital.  mvocare.j 

1.  To  call  upon  or  address  in  prayer;  to  solicit  in 
prayer  for  assistance  and  protection ;  to  invocato. 
"While  I  invoke  the  Lord,  whose  power  shall  me  defend." 

Surreu:  Psalm  U ili i. 

2.  To  call  for  solemnly  or  with  earnestness. 

"Cheerful  hope,  so  oft  iin-nkfd  in  vain." 

Collins:   Verses  with  a  piece  of  Krtde-cake. 

3.  To  call   on  in  attestation ;  as,  to  invoke   the 
name  of  the  Deity. 

*4.  To  call  for  judicially;  to  order;  as,  to  invoke 
documents  into  court. 

*In-v5l  -u-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  flctive  Latin  in- 
volubilis:  in-  =  iuit,  and  ro/u6i7i8=changeable,  mu- 
table.] Immovable,  immutable  (7). 

"Infallible,  involuble,  insensible." 

Sylvester:  Little  Bartas,  161. 

In-v8l  u-$el,  In-v5l-u-ceT-lum,8.  [Mod.  Lat., 
dimin.  of  Lat.  involurrum.']  [INVOLUCRE.] 

Bot. :  A  partial  involucre  occurring  in  an  umbel- 
liferous plant. 

In-v5l-u-9el  -late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  involucellatus, 
from  tnvolucellum.]    [INVOLUCEL.] 
Sot,:  Havingaround  it  an  involucel. 

In-vS-lO'-cral,  a.    [Eng.inrofucr(e);  -aJ.] 
Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  an  involucre. 
In-vB  lu   cra-tSd,  a.    [Eng.  involucr(e)  ;•  ated.~\ 
Bot.:  Covered  with  an  involucre;  having  an  in- 
volucre. 

In -vB-lft  -ere  (ere  as  kSr),  In-v8-ia  -crttm,  «. 
[Lat.  mt'0/ucrum  =  a  wrapper,  a  covering,  a  case, 
an  envelope;  involvo=tn  roll  to  or  upon;  »'n-=in, 
upon,  ana  volvo— to  roll.] 

Botany : 

1.  Verticillato  bracts  surrounding  the  flowers  of 
Umbelliferaj  and  Composites.     Those  surrounding 
the  general  umbel  in  the  former  order  are  called 
the  universal  involucre,  and  those  around  the  um- 
bcllules  the  partial  involucre.     An  involucre  may 
becaliculated,  scaly,  imbricated, superimposed,  &c. 
Linnppns  calls  the  involucre  the  common  calyx. 

2.  The  peridium,  volva,  or  annulus  of  some  fun- 
gals. 

3.  The  indnsium  of  ferns. 

4.  (P/.) ;  The  sporangia  of  Equisetaces?. 

In  v5-ia'-cred  (cred  as  kSrd),  In-v5-ia  -crat- 
ed, a.    lEng.  involucr(e);  -ed.] 
Bot.:  Having  an  involucre. 

In-v5-lu'-cret,  s.     [Dimin.  of  Eng.,  &c.,  invo- 
lucre. J 
Bot. :  An  involucel. 

In-vo  la  -crum,  s.   [INVOLUCRE.] 

In-v5l -un-tar-Il-?,  adv.  [Eng.  involuntary; 
•ly.]  In  an  involuntary  manner ;  not  voluntarily ; 
not  spontaneously  or  of  one's  own  choice ;  against 
one's  will. 

"We  shrink  inr'tltinturily  from  the  remembrance  of 
our  task."— Idler,  No.  102. 

In  ySl  -fin-tar  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  involuntary; 
-JKSS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  involuntary. 

"I  apprehend  there  is  not  an  absolute  iw'oliintarines* 
in  this  engagement,  but  a  mixt  one." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of 
Conscience,  dec.  i..  case  8. 
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5,  a.    [Lat.  involuntarlu*:  in- 


In-v6l  -Qn  ,     .  . 

not.  Mini  ri»/iijiM?-/i«»=yolunt{iry.  1 

1.  Not  acting  according  to  wUl  or  choice;  unwill- 
ing. 

"The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng." 

Pope:  l>au,-ii,il,  i».  82. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  choice  ;  not  done  willingly  ; 
opposed  to  the  will  ;  not  spontaneous  ;  as,  involun- 
tary obedience  or  submission. 

3.  Independent  of  will  or  choice. 

"It  is  found  liy  experience,  that  all  the  voluntary  and 
Involuntary  motions  of  the  body  are  performed  by  their 
[the  nerves]  means."—  Held:  Intellectual  lowers,  ess.  2, 
oh.  ii. 

In  -v&-late,  In  -v6-ia-tlve,  a.  <t  s.  [Lat.  t'nw- 
lutus,  pa.  par.  of  involvo=to  roll  in,  or  on:  in--  in, 
and  i>o/tw=to  roll.] 

A.  .-18  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  Rolled  up,  folded,  rolled  inward. 

2.  Fit/.:  Involved. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botrin//: 

f  1)  Rolled  inward. 

(2)  (Of  vernation)  :   Having  the  edges  rolled  in- 
ward spirally  on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of  the  apple. 

(3)  A  name  proposed  for  the  embyro  of  mono- 
cotyledons. 

2,  Zotll.  :  Having  its  margin  turned  inward,  as  in 
the  genus  Cyprsea. 

B.  As  substantive: 

(irmn.:  If  a  thread  bo  tightly  wrapped  abont  a 
given  curve,  and  then  unwrapped,  being  kept 
stretched,  each  point  of  it  will  generate  a  curve, 
called  an  involute  of  the  given  curve.  The  given 
curve,  with  respect  to  any  of  its  involutes,  is  called 
an  ovolute.  Any  given  curve  has  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  involutes,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of 
any  one  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only 
the  ovolute,  but  also  one  point  of  the  involute. 

In-vo-iat'-8d,  a.  [Lat.  involutut.]  The  same 
as  INVOLUTE  (q.  v.). 

In-v6-la  -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  involutionem, 
ace.  of  involutio,  from  invotutus,  pa.  par  of  in- 
TO/wo=to  roll  up;  Ital.  involuzione.]  [INVOLVE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  involving,  infolding,  or  rolling  up. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved,  mtangled,  or  im- 
plicated ;  complication. 

"All  things  are  mixed,  and  causes  blended  by  mutual 
involutions."  —  Qlanvtll. 

3.  That  which  is  wrapped  or  folded  round  any- 
thing. 

4.  A  fold,  a  twist,  a  turning. 

"Such  the  clae 

Of  Cretan  Ariadne  ne'er  explained. 
Hooks!  angles!  crooks!  and  involutions  wild!" 

Shenstone:  <Economu,  iii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  o£  Alg.:   The  operation  of  finding  any 
power  of  a  given  quantity,  the  multiplication  of  a 
number  into  itself  any  given  number  of  times  :  thus 
the  third  power  of  2  is  found  by  involution,  or  mul- 
tiplication of  the  number  by  itself,  and  the  product 
by  the  same  number:  thus  2X2X2  =  8.    It  is  the 
reverse  of  evolution  (q.  v.).    The  operation  of  in- 
volution may  be  directly  performed  by  continued 
multiplication,  but  it  is  often  performed  by  moans 
of  formulas,  particularly  by  the  binomial  formula. 

2.  Gram.  :  The  insertion  of  one  or  more  clauses 
or  members  of  a  sentence  between  the  agent  or  sub- 
ject and  the  verb. 

3.  Path.:  The  restoration  to  its  normal  size  of 
any  part  which  has  been  abnormally  developed. 
The  opposite  of  evolution. 

In-v8lve',  v.  t.  [Fr.  involver,  from  Lat.  involvo= 
to  roll  in  or  up  :  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  volvo  =  to  roll  ; 
Sp.  envolver;  Ital.  involvere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  roll  up  ;  to  fold  up  ;  to  entwine. 

2.  To  enwrap,  to  envelope,  to  infold,  to  cover  with 
surrounding  matter. 

"Though  long  before  the  sinking  day 
A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  26. 

3.  To  wrap  up  ;  to  surround. 

4.  To  mix  or  mingle  together  confusedly  ;  to  con- 
fuse. 

5.  To  take  in,  to  include,  to  comprise. 

'•  One  death  involves 
Tyrants  and  slaves."      Thomson:  Summer,  1,022. 

6.  To  include  by  rational  or  logical  construction  ; 
to  imply  ;  to  comprise  as  a  logical  or  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

7.  To  connect  by  way  of  natural  or  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

8.  To  entangle,  to  implicate. 

"Fond  worldlings  there  involved  In  vaine  delight." 
Stirling:  Domes-day;  The  fourth  Hoare. 


inward 

9.  To  place  in  a  position  or  state;  to  include. 
'•liif'h-inj  Hit  the  contending  parties  in  the  name  de- 

struction."— Burke:  A  1'imiir.ifimi  of  .\atural  Society. 

10.  To  make  complicated  or  intricate'. 
"Syllogism  is  of  necessary  use,  even  to  the  lover*  of 

truth,  to  show  them  the  fallacies,  that  are  often  concealed 
in  florid,  witty,  or  tnrotved  discourses."—  Lot-kr. 

11.  Arith  <f*  Ala.:  To  raise  a  number  to  any  given 
power  by  involution. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  involve  and  fo 
implicate,  see  IMPLICATE. 

In-vSlved',  pa.  par.  or  o.  [INVOLVE.]  In  finan- 
cial difficulties  ;  as,  He  is  very  much  im-nlml. 

In-v5lV  -Sd-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  involved;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  involved. 

"As  for  the  Bnpposal  this  mistake  is  built  on  (the  fn- 
volvfttness  of  all  men  in  the  guilt  of  swearing),  it  10  aa 
weak  as  it  Is  uncharitable."  -  Haute:  Works,  vi.  6. 

In-v5lve  -m8nt.  ».  [Eng.  involve;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  involving  ;  the  state  of  being  involved. 

*In-Vfil  -gar,  v.  t.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  vulgar 
(q.  v.).]  To  cause  to  become  or  appear  vulgar  or 
common  ;  to  vulgarize. 

"The  opened  and  ?nruf0ar?rf  mysteries." 
Daniel:  .V 


•In-Tfil  -gar,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Bug.  vulgar 
(q.  v.).]  Not  vulgar,  not  common,  refined,  elegant. 

"  The  sad  parents  this  lost  infant  owed, 
Were  as  invulgar  as  their  fruit  was  fair." 

DrnvtiHt:  Moses,  bk.  {. 

In-vfil  ner  a-bll  -It?,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  vulnerability  (q.  v.)  .  ]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  invulnerable. 

In-vfil  n6r-a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invulner- 
abilis,  from  in-=not,  and  vufneraM(i«=vulnerablo 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  invulnerable;  Ital.  inwlnerabile.] 

1.  Not  vulnerable;  incapable  of  being  wounded 
or  of  receiving  injury. 

2.  Unassailable;    that    cannot   bo   attacked  or 
moved. 

"Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence, 
Inriilnrrttttle  in  his  impudence, 
He  dares  the  world." 

D,i/den:  Hind  and  Panther,  ill.  1,184. 

3.  Unassailable;  that  cannot  be  refuted  ;  as,  The 
argument  is  invulnerable. 

In-vfil'-n8r-a-ble-ngss,  8.  [Eng.  invulnerable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invulnerable; 
invulnerability. 

In-Vul'-n§r-a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  invulnerab(le)  ; 
-It/.]  In  an  invulnerable  manner;  so  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  being  wounded  or  injured. 

*In-vfil'-n8r-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inwlneratuo,  from 
»n-=not,  and  vulneratus=  wounded,  pa.  par.  of  vul- 
nero—  to  wound  ;  vulnus  (  geni  t  .  vulneris)  =  a  wound.] 
That  is  not  or  cannot  be  wounded;  invulnerable, 
unhurt. 

"  Not  at  all  on  those, 
That  are  invulnrrtilr  and  froe  from  blows." 

Butter:  Satire  upon  Marriage. 

•In-wall  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  fl),  and  Eng.  tcail 
(q.  v.J.J  To  surround,  inclose,  or  fortify  with  a 
wall. 

"Three  such  towns  in  those  places  with  the  garrisons, 
would  be  so  augmented  as  they  would  be  able  with  little 
to  ininill  themselves  strongly."—  Spenser;  On  Ireland. 

•In  -W411,  ».     [INWALL,  «.]     Ail  inner  wall. 

In  -ward,  a.,  adv.,  prep.  &  s.  [A.  S.  innemeard, 
innan«)«ard=inward,  a.,  from  innan,  inne=within  ; 
suff.  ipeard=toward,  -ward.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Internal,  interior;  being  in  or  within. 

2.  Internal  ;   connected  with  or  residing  in  the 
mind,  soul,  or  thoughts. 

"With  tnwartt  struggling  I  restrained  my  cries, 
And  drank  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eyes." 
Dryden:  Vriai  Heroic  t>.  xi. 

3.  Intimate,  familiar,  domestic. 

"All  my  intrant  friends  abhorred  me."  —  Job  xix.  19. 

4.  Private,  confidential. 

"Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  mv  fajniliar 
.  .  .  for  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass."  — 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

B.  ^18  adverb  : 

1.  Toward  the  internal  parts  ;  toward  the  interior; 
within,  internally. 

2.  Into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

"So  much  the  rather  thou.  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate."—  Xilton:  /'.  L.,  iii.  62. 

3.  In  the  mind  or  heart  ;  mentally. 

4.  With  a  curve  or  bend  toward  the  center. 

"  He  stretches  out  his  arm  in  sign  of  peace,  with  his 
breast  bending  inward."—  Itryden:  Dufresnoy. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     eiist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -(Ion,      -s.ion  --  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


inward-duteous 
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iodide 


C.  As  prep. :  Within. 

"  Inward  mine  barte  I  feele  blede." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rose. 

D.  As  tubstantii'e : 

1.  That  which  is  inside  or  within;  especially  in 
the  plural  the  internal  parts  of  an  animal;  the 
viscera. 

"The  prince    .    .    .    to  his  sire  assigns 
The  tasteful  inwards  and  nectareous  wines." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  u.  325. 

*-.  An  intimate,  a  familiar  friend,  an  associate. 
"I  was  an  inward  of  his." — Shakes?.:  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure, ill.  2. 

*3.  (Plural):  Mental  endowments;  intellectual 
parts;  genius. 

"  Mercuric,  whom  good  wise  Inwards  grace." 

Chapman:  Homefs  Iliad,  xx. 

1T  Crabb  thus  differentiates  inward,  inner,  inter- 
nal and  interior:  Inward  is  used  more  frequently 
to  express  a  state  than  to  qualify  an  object;  inter- 
nal qualifies  the  object:  a  thing  is  said  to  be  turned 
inward  which  forms  a  part  of  the  inside:  it  is  said 
to  be  internal  as  onoof  its  characteristics;  inward, 
as  denoting  the  position,  is  indefinite;  anything 


In-wr6ilght'  (qh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  irniiiiiht  (i|.\.).|  Wrought  or  worked  in  among 
other  thinKS ;  adorned  with  work  or  figures. 

I'-fi  (l),sub»t.  [Lut.)  An  exclamation  of  joy  or 
triumph. 

f -6  ('.!), «.  [Greek  in.  In  classical  mythology  a 
daughter  of  Inachus,  who  founded  Argos.J 

I.  Astronomy: 

1.  An  asteroid,  (lie  85th  found.    [ASTEROID.] 

2.  One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

II.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Molaniadtp,  with  a  fusiform, 
inflated,  conical,  or  oval  shell ;  the  aperture  with  a 
canal.  A  hundred  species  are  known,  all  natives  of 
this  country. 


lodanisic-acld,  «. 

I'll,  in.:  CjH;IO:i  Produced,  together  with  by- 
driodato  of  oxauisamic  acid,  by  the  action  of 
hydraulic  acid  on  diazoanis-oxanisamic  acid: 


I-8da9  -g-tate.  «.    [Eng.  iod(ine) ;  -acetate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  iodacetic  acid  (q.  v.). 

I-Sd  a-$et  -Ic  (or  9«t  as  9gt),  a.    [Eng.  iod(ine), 
and  acetic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

iodacetic-acid,  t. 

,  _„ _„       Chem. :  CHjI'CO'OH.    On  heating  in  the  dark,  an 

thatistnin  thesmallestdegreoistnirard:  but  that  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  bromacetate  with 
is  properly  internal  which  lies  in  the  very  frame  potassic  iodide,  a  brown  oil,  ethylic  iodacvtate  is 
ami  system  of  the  body:  inner  which  risesin  degree  obtained.  This,  on  being  saponified  by  a  solution 
on  inward,  is  applicable  to  such  bodies  as  admit  of  of  baric  hydrate,  and  the  resultingsoap  decomposed 
specific  degrees  of  inclosure:  so  likewise  inferior  is  by  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  solution  of  iodacetic  acid, 
applicable  to  that  which  is  capacious,  and  has  It  crystallizes  in  thin,  colorless,  rhombic  plates, 
many  involutions,  as  the  interior  coat  of  the  intes-  wjiich  melt  at  82%  andj decompose  at  higher^emper 
tines.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

adj.    Heartily   or   sincerely 


(Diuzoaniw-oxmnsnniic  acid) 
CKHsNOrHI+CsllTlOj+Nii. 
(Hydriodateof       (lodanisio 
oxanisamic  acid)         acid). 

It  forms  white  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  silver  salt  is 
a  white  amorphous  precipitate.  (War  to:  Diet. 
Chem.  (1865),  iii.  !>::. 

I-8d  a  phgn-yl  -a-mlne,  «.   [English  iod(.ne), 
a(niline),  jthenyl;  -amine.] 
Chem.:  The  same  as  IOIMMI.INK  (q.  v.t. 

1  6  dar-*yr  -Ite  (yr  as  IT),  «.  [Eng.  iod(ine), 
and  aryyriir.  \ 

Min.  •  A  soft  yellow-greenish  or  brownisli  flexible 
translucent  mineral,  crystallizing  hexagonally. 
Luster  resinous  or  adamantine.  Hardness,  5'&-5'71. 
Composition:  Silver,  45'72H(6'52;  iodine,  53'11-54-OS. 
Found  at  Guadalajara  in  Spain,  in  Mexico,  in 
Chili,  Ac. 

I  -6  date,  t.    [Eng.,  &c.,  tod(ic)  ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  iodic  acid. 


•inward-duteous, 
duteous. 

inward-fits,  ».  pi. 

Pathol.:  A  name  given  by  nurses  to  slight  infan- 
tile convulsions,  often  occurring  about  four  dayfe 
after  birth.  They  generally  arise  from  improper 
food. 

In  ward  -If,  adv.    [A.  S.  inweardlfce.] 

1.  In  the  interior  or  inside;  internally,  within. 
"Grieved  to  the  soale,  and  groning  inwardly, 

That  he  of  women's  hands  so  base  a  death  should  die." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i».  22. 

2.  Toward  the  center;  as,  to  curve  inwardly. 

3.  In    the   heart   or   soul;    mentally,   privately, 
secretly. 

"  I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  I.  2. 

•4.  Intimately,  closely,  thoroughly,  familiarly. 
5.  To  one's  self;  not  aloud. 

"He  shrunk,  and  muttered  inwardly." 

Wordsvtorth:  White  Doe  of  Kylslone,  ii. 

In- ward   ness,  x.    [Eng.  inward ;  -»<•»«.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inward  or  internal. 

2.  Intimacy,  familiarity. 

"  You  know  my  tnteardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  Prince  and  Clandio." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  nothing,  iv.  1. 

•3.  (Pi.) :  The  inwards,  the  bowels,  the  heart,  the 
soul. 

In '-ward;,  adv.  [INWARD.]  Inward ;  toward  the 
inside  or  center. 

In'-wards,  «.  pi    [INWARD,  D.  2.] 


lodate  of  potassium, .--. 

Chem.:  KIOs.    Obtained  by  passing  chloric  gl 
through  water  in  which  iodine  is  suspended  till  it 
atures.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not 
deliquesce  in  air.     The  iodacetates  of  potassium, 

sodium,  and  ammonium  are  all  very  soluble,  crys-    , , T —     -      _- 

talline,  and  non-deliquescent.     The  barium  salt  is    It  crystallizes  in  small  shining  crystals  which  are 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  precipitated  by    soluble  in  thirteen  parts  of  water.    It  is  poisonous, 
alcohol.     The  silver  salt   readily   decomposes   in 
presence  of  water  into  argentic  iodide  and  glycollic 
acid.     The  iodacetate  of  ethyl  is  an  oily  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  and  possessing  an  irritating 


„_ spon<i_ 

all  dissolved,  then  adding  for  every  atom  of  iodine 
a  molecule  of  KClOa,  and  ordinary  chlorine  is  lib- 
erated, and  on  evaporation  pure  KlOais  obtained. 


It  melts  at  560°  and  gives   off  oxygen,  KI  being 
formed. 

I-8d  ben'-»Sne,  s.    [Eng.  iod(  ine) ,  and  benzene.] 

odor  Chem. :  CeHjI.  lodobenzene.  An  aromatic  iodine 

substitution  compound,  formed  by  the  action  of 

I-6d-a-96t -yl  (orc.it  as  981),  «.    [Eng.  iod(ine),    iodine  and  benzene,  CeH6.    It  is  necessary  to  add 
and  acetyl.]  iodic  acid  to  decompose  the  hydriodic  acid  which 

Chem.:   Acetic  iodide.  CHa'CO'I.    A  liquid  pro-    is  formed,  or  tins  would  act  on  the  C^HjI,  re-forming 


dnced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  di-iodide  or  tri-    benzene.     r><  ',,11,      I H  I  ( >,.     1 1  = 

iodide  on  glacial  acetic  acid.    The  product,  heated    benzene  boils  at  188' 

with  dilute  soda  solution  and  then  rectified,  yields 

iodacetyl.    It  is  always  colored  brown,  owing  to 

the  presence  of  free  iodine,  and  readily  decomposes 

on  exposure  to  light  with  separation  of  iodine.    It 

boils  at  108". 


lod- 


I  -6-dal,«.    [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  aKcohol).] 

Chem.:   CjHIaO 
tained  by  adding 

and  nitric  acid,  and  purifying  by  agi 
water  and  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
has  a  variable  boiling  point,  beginning  at  25°  and 
rising  gradually  to  115*.  When  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potash,  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid  and 
iodoform. 

1  6d    a  mldes,K./i/.    [Eng.  iod(ine)  and  amide*.] 

Che.m.:  NIsorNHIj.  A  term  applied  to  a  number 
of  compounds,  mostly  of  an  explosive  character, 
produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  ammonia. 


These     compounds,     commonly     called     nitrogen 
iodides,  vary  in  composition  and  properties  accord- 

In-W«ave  .  v.  t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  weave    ing  to  the  mode  of  preparation.    They  are  usually 
(q.  v.).]    To  weave  in  or  together;  to  interweave.       prepared  by  digesting  iodine  in  excess  of  ammonia, 
•In-WheeT,  v.  t.    [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng.  wheel    or  by  decomposing  chloride  of  nitrogen  with  iodide 
(Q'V.).j    To  encircle,  to  involve,  to  infold.  of  potassium.    The  product  obtained  is  a  brownish- 

In  -Wick,  ».  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Scotch  wick-a 
narrow  passage/]  In  curling,  a  station  in  which 
the  stone  stops  very  near  the  tee  after  passing 
through  a  wick. 

•In  -wit,  «ln-wltt«,  »ln  wyt,  «.  [Eng.  in-  (1), 
and  wit.]  Mind,  understanding;  the  conscience. 


I-8d  -1C,  a.    [Eng.  iodd'ne) ;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containing  iodine. 

lodic-acid,  ». 

Chem.:  HIOs.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  iodine  with  strong  nitric  acid,  or  by  passing 

•H.  An  oily  liquid  ob-  chlorine  into  twenty  parts  of  water  containing 
to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  ?a* .$?*<£  finely-divided  iodine  in  suspension 
rifying  by  agitation  with  I2+5C12+6H?O=10HC1+2HIO?.  By  evaporation  the 
iodic  acid  is  obtained  in  transparent  six-sided 
tables,  which,  when  heated  to  170* ,  is  converted  into 
the  anhydride  !'(>•,.  Iodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  then 
bleaches  it.  lodic-acid  is  reduced  by  sulphurous 
acid.  An  aqueous  solution  of  iodic  acid  is  a  power- 
ful oxidizing  agent. 

Jodie-quicksilver,  «. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CocciNrra  (q.  v.). 

lodlc-silver,  ». 

.Min.:  lodargyrite  (q  v.).    [!ODYEITE.] 

I-o-dlde, «.    [Eng.  tod(ine) ;  -ide.] 


black,  soft  powder,  which    in  the   dry  state  can 
scarcely  be  touched  without  exploding. 

I-8d-im-m6 -nl-um,  «.    [English  iod(ine),  and 
ammonium.] 

Chem.:  Iodide  of  ammonium.   NHiI.   Abrownish 
:  di 


I'll.:  in.:    A   compound    formed    by  the   union  of 
iodine  with  an  element  or  with  a  radical. 

iodide  of  ammonium,  s.   [IODAHMONIVM.] 
iodide  of  cadmium, «. 

Chem.:  Cai,  Cdi.    Formed  by  the  direct  nnion  of 
iodine  of  cadmium  in  the  presence  of  water.    An 


In    with,  prep.  [Eng.  in-,  and  with.]   Within. 

•In-wood',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wood 
(q.  v.).]  To  hide  in  a  wood. 

*In-w5rk  ,  v.  t.  <k  i.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  work 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Tran». :  To  work  in  or  within. 

B.  Intrant.:   To  work,  operate,  or  exact  force 
within. 

•In-worn',  a.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  worn 
(q.  v.).]    Worn,  wrought,  or  worked  into 
In-w6ve',  In-w6V-en,pa.  par.ora.  [INWEAVE.] 
In-wr&p  ,  v.  t.    [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wrap 

i.  To  wrap  up ;  to  cover  tif  wrapping ;  to  infold. 
•2.  To  involve,  to  include. 

•3.  To  involve  in  doubt  or  perplexity ;  to  perplex. 
(Bacon.) 
In-wrSathe  ,  t>.  t.    . 

'*•    Tosu 


ide  of  ammonium. 

black  liquid  obtained  by  passing  .dry  ammoniacal    0]ntnient  is  made  of  it,  whict "acts  Tike  lead'iodido 

fas  into  dry  iodine,  100  parts  of  iodine  absorbing    /„   v  , 
5  parts  of  ammonia  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  product  has  a  metallic  luster,  smells  of  am 


monia  and  iodine,  and  when  heated  is  decomposed. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  resolved  by 
water  into  iodidr>  of  ammonium  and  di-iodamide, 


lodammonium-lodlde,  *. 

Chem.:  NHjIj=(NH'iI)I.    A  compound  discovered 
hrio,  pn-pan''l  by  adding  powdered  iodine  to 


inonium  mixed  with  pota> 
liquid   soluble   in  alcohol 
bi 
evi 


iodide  of  ethyl,  «.    [ETHYL-IODIDE.] 
iodide  of  iron,  «.    [IBON-IODIDE.] 
iodide  of  lead,  f.    [LEAD-IODIDE.] 
iodide  of  nitrogen,  ».    [IODAMIDES.] 
iodide  of  potassium,  ».   [POTASSIUM-IODIDE.] 
iodide  of  silver,  «. 

Chem.:  Agi.    Argentic  iodide.     It  occurs   as   a 

i,  j~<, , ,,,.„, M-M  ,,,. ti  r.    -lincrnl.    When  argentic  nitrate  is  added  to  a  sol- 
ether,  chloroform,  and    "Me  iodide,  a  light  yellow  precipitate  is  formed, 

louiMeof  silver  is 
f   sunlight,  ami  i- 


liquid   soluble   in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  anil  •".".'    "."••.••••  -  ••»"."  '*-• 

bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  is  decomposed  by  water,  wl"1'1'  £    ';:»1"  >'''  >'-  ammonia. 

evolving  nitrogen  gas,  and  yielding  a  di-iodaniide  v,"r-v  jei'sitivo  to  the  action    o 

whicl *  ,  ml,"  spontaneously  under  water.  therefore  ued  in  photography. 


iodide  of  sulphur,  •. 
Prepared  by  the^  reduction    .(ShUni  udm  anttacuMralllnW  0np<u&  by' 


I  8d  an  -I  line,  «.    [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  aniline.] 

[Pref.  <»•  (1),  and  English    <>f  io.ion'iln'.'-b'.azene,  or  by' the  action  of  iodine  on  m'.I"t"'I^Kn  liixtuTO~o"rsuiphur  a'n.l i  iodine.'  It  ,-  in 

irround  or  encircle  as  with  a    "mime.    It   crystallizes  in  brilliant  lamina),  and  B(,iul,i,.  )„  watOT,  gives  off  iodine  when  exp^e,!  to 

melt*  at25°.    Synonymous  with  lodaphenylammo.  ,,„.  .Mr    ,„„,  ]K  r^,i(ily  H^,,,,,,,,,,,.,,  when  exp,.sod 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  Inuirrathea  with  beams."       I-8d  an  Is    Ic,  <i.     [Eng.  iodtine);    anit(e  oil),  to  a  high  temperature.    It  is  a  powerful  remedy  in 

Milton.-  F.  L.,  iii.  861.       and  suff.  -ic. J    (See  the  compound.)  skin  diseases. 

sire,    sir,    marine;  g6,    pot. 
te,    o»  =  4;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


.      JUB  ,  ' 

.I-*'  nthe  (q.  v.).l     

wreath,  or  anything  resembling  a  wreath. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    w£t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    fall;    try,    Syrian. 


iodine 

I  -o-dine,  s.  [(ir.  iode«=violet-colored  ;  Eng.  suff. 
•  iin'.\ 

1.  ('hem.:  Iodine  is  a  haloid  monatomic  element; 
symbol  I;  atomic  -weight  127.    Obtained  from  the 
ash  of  sea-weeds  called  kelp;  this  is  treated  with 
water,  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  small   bulk ; 
potassium  and  sodium  salts  crystallize  out  and  the 
dark-brown  mother  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  and,  gently 
heated  In  a  still,  the  iodine  distills  over  and  is  col- 
lected  in  a  receiver. 

211 1  fMnO2f  H,,SO4=MuSO4+2HoO4-l2.Thoiodine 
of  commerce  is  generally  impure ;  ft  may  bo  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  a  solution  or  potassium  iodide* 
till  it  is  saturate!  1 ,  add  ing  water  which  precipitates 
pure  iodine.  Iodine  crystallizes  in  dark  gray  rhom- 
bic crystals,  having  a  metallic  luster  resembling 
graphite;  specific  gravity  4'95.  It  melts  at  107°  and 
boils  at  175'.  Its  vapor  is  of  a  deep  blue  color; 
when  less  dense  it  has  a  violet  color.  Iodine  dis- 
solves in  700Uparts  of  water ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  in  carbon  disulphide.  Iodine 
stains  tho  skin  brown,  and  is  soluble  in  potassium 
iodide.  At  ordinary  temperatures  iodine  is  slightly 
volatile,  and  has  a  peculiar  smell.  A  small  trace 
of  iodine  can  bo  detected  by  its  giving  a  blue  color 
to  starch.  The  blue  color  is  destroyed  by  heat  but 
reappears  on  cooling.  Iodine  unifes  with  other 
elements  and  radicals,  forming  iodides.  Its  affinity 
for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  chlorine,  but  it 
has  a  less  affinity  for  hydrogen,  hence  hydriodic 
acid  is  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

2.  1'har. :   lodiuo  is  used  externally  in  chronic 
skin  diseases  and  over  enlarged  and  indurated  parts 
and  diseased  joints  to  alter  action  or  causo  absorp- 
tion, or  to  kill  parasites.    It  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  liniment,  a  solution,  a  tincture,  or  an 
ointment.  As  a  vesicant  tholiniment  may  bo  painted 
over  tho  part  once,  or,  if  need  be1  twice  or  throe 
times.    Tho  vapor  iodi  (vapor  of  iodine)  may  be 
iise.i  as  an  inhalation  in  some  forms  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  phthisis.    (Oarrod.) 

'•\.  Ctmip.  Anat.,  <Jtc. :  A  solution  of  iodine  is  use- 
ful for  rendering  very  transparent  objects  moro 
distinct. 

I   6  dl§m,  «.    [Eng.  iod(ine) ;  -£«».] 

Pathol. :  Tho  morbid  effects  produced  by  over- 
doses of  iodine.  They  aro  irritation  of  tbe  mucous 

M ibranes  of  the  nose,  the  frontal  sinus,  the  eyes, 

pharynx,  &C.,  with  catarrh,  coryza,  &c.  ' 

I'-6-dlze,  v.  t.    [Eng.  iod(ine) ;  -t'ze.] 

1.  Thrrap.:  To  treat  with  inhalations  or  external 
applications  of  iodine ;  to  place  under  tho  influence 
of  iodine. 

2.  1'hutog. :  To  prepare  with  iodine.    [IODIZED.] 
I'-6-  dized,  pn.  par.  &  a.    [IODIZE.] 
iodized-collodlon, «.    [COLLODION.] 

V-6  diz-Sr,  ».  [Eng.  iodiz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  iodizes. 

1-6  do  ,  jirrf.    [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  o  connective.] 

Cfatti.:  Having  iodine  in  its  composition. 

lodo-uroraated,  adj.  Impregnated  with  iodine 
and  bromide. 

lodo-bromated  waters :  Waters  thus  impregnated. 
lot  springs.)  Tho  waters  aro  used  in  scrofula, 
in  many  chronic  skin  diseases,  in  internal  disorders, 
and  in  constitutional  syphilis. 

I~6-d6-br<l  -cine.  s.    [Prof,  iodo-,  and  Eng.  6ru- 

<-in.'  (M.V.).J 

('In  tnistry:  CmK'm$-£>t'I-t.  Iodide  of  brucine.  A 
brown  powder  ,-very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  obtained 
by  triturating  brucine  with  an  excess  of  iodine.  It 
is  rc.MHl.v  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  giving  off 
iodine,  and  forming  salts  of  bruciue. 

I-6-d6-ca  6ut'-9hln,  «.  [Prof,  iodo-,  and  English 
cnoiiti-hin  (<!• v.).J 

Chem.:  CmHu'Ia.  A  brownish-black  oil  produced 
when  caoutchinis  added  toanaqxieous,  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble,  in  alcohol  nnd  ether.  When  distilled,  it 
gives  off  hydriodic  acid;  butwheu  heated  with  an 
acid  or  an  alkali,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed. 

I-o-d6-9ln'-Ch6n-Ine,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
cini-lii'iiine  (q.  v.).\ 

Cti'ii).:  'J(  .>iiHji\ jO'l2-  Prepared  by  triturating 
cinchonine  with  about  half  its  weight  of  iodine, 
;un!  digesting  tho  product  with  alcohol.  On  slowly 
evaporating  tho  alcoholic-solution,  iodo-cinchonino 
IB  deposi  tea  in  saffron-colored  plates.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  heated,  it  softens, 
but  does  not  melt  till  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
!SI  .  It  is  decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalies. 

1  S  d6-$In-nam'-Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
ciniKi tnic  (q.  V.).] 

Chem.;  Composed  of  iodine  aud  cinnamic  acid. 

lodocinnamic-acld,  ». 

Chem.:  C>jH7lO.>.  Obtained  by  melting  cinnamic 
arid  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  and  boiling  the  prod- 
uct with  water  till  all  tho  free  iodine  is  volatilized. 
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On  cooling  the  liquid,  small  stellate  crystal-  ..f 
iodoriimamic-acid  am  precipitated.  Tho  acid  is 
very  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 

I-6-do  c6  -delne,  «.     [Prof,  iodo-,  and  English 

f  "l/r  //!(•  (q.  V.).J 

Chem.:  CuHnMOl'Is.  Iodide  of  codeine.  Pre- 
pared by  dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
equal  weights  of  iodine  and  codeine.  On  leaving 
the  mixture  at  rest  for  a  few  days,  iodo-codeiuo  is 
deposited  in  tho  form  of  triangular  plates,  which 

show  a  violet  color  by  reflected  light,  but  a  fine  . 

ruby  color  by  transmitted  light.  lodo-codeino  is  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  long  silky 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  noodles,  which  molt  at  196'.  Di-iodosulicylic  acid, 
in  alcohol,  with  a  roddish-browu  color.  It  gives  off  ^'THil^Oj,  is  a  white  amorphous  ina-s,  insoluble  in 
iodine  when,  heated  to  1UU'.  — * —  *•"*•  ~1:-1-i1-- 

I  5d  -o  form,  ».    [Eng.  iod(ine) ;  o  connect.,  and 


lodosallcyllc  acids,  *.  pi. 

i'/f  in.:  The.-e  acid-  are  prepared  by  adding  tinct- 
ure of  iodine,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  cold  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  barytic  salicylate,  C;ll,l!a  (I,,  and  then 
precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid;  or,  by  fii-ing 
one  atom  <>f  salicylic  acid  with  two  atoms  of  iodine, 
and  treating  tho  product  with  a  solution  of  pot  nsh, 
whlcb  dissolves  out  the  several  iodosalicylic-acida. 
Mouo-iodosalicylio  acid,  C;HjlOj,  is  a  white  crys- 
talline mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallizes  from 


v  7"41:2W3,  i»  «  wiiuo  amorpnons  mass,  itisolnt>lo  in 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  other.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 


Chem.:  CHIj.  Obtained  by  heating  iodine  witli 
alcohol  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate.  lodoform 
crystallizes  in  shining  yellow  six-sided  hexagonal 
plates,  which  melt  at  117  .  It  smells  like  saffron. 

I-6-d6-m6  -c6ne,  «.  [Prof,  iodo-,  aud  Eng.  me- 
con(in)e  (p..  v.).J 

Chem.:  ('aHtf»O't.  A  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained by  treating  pyromoconic  acid  with  an  excess 
of  protochlorido  of  iodine,  and  precipitating  with 
potash.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
yellow  hexagonal  plates  having  an  odor  of  saffron. 
It  has  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
sublimes  at  90°. 


, 

from  which  it  crystallizes  iui lie-shaped  c-rvstals. 

On  being  heated  it  does  not  melt,  but  at  211     is 


1-6  do-mS'-thane,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  English 
methane  (q.  v.l.J 

Chem. :  OH31.  Methyl  iodide.  A  colorless  sweet- 
smelling  liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  8  parts 
iodine,  15  parts  wood-spirit,  and  1  part  phos- 
phorus. It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  has  a 
specific  gravity  2'199,  and  boils  at  44°-45°.  Its  vapor 
density,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  71°. 

1-6  -d6-nl-tr6-ph6  -nSl§,   «.  pi.     [Pref.  iodo-; 


line  solutions,  and  precipitating  from  these  solu- 
tions by  hydrochloric  acid.  Mono-iodonitrophenol 
has  a  golden  yellow  color,  and  crystallizes  readily, 
but  has^not  been  further  examined.  Di-iodonitro- 
phenol  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melts  at  98'.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  dark 
yellow  needles.  Its  potassium  salt  crystallizes  in 
reddish  needles,  and  its  sodium  salt  iu  dark-brown 
prisms,  having  a  golden  luster. 

I-6-d6-phe" -nolg,  t.pl.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
phenol  (q.  v.).l 

Chem.:  CfiHJ-OH.  By  tho  action  of  iodine  and 
lodic  acid  on  phenol,  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  a 
mixture  of  three  isomeric  monoModopheuols  is 
obtained.  When  this  is  distilled  in  a  current  of 
steam,  first  a  liquid,  ortho-iodophenol,  passes  over, 
then  a  solid,  meta-iodqphenol,  and  lastly,  at  a 
higher  temperature,  tri-iodo-,  or  para-iodophenol. 
Therosidue  stillcontains  a  quantity  of  tri-iodopho- 
nol,  which,  however,  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 
Ortho-iodophenol  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  with  a 
strong,  disagreeable  odor.  It  does  not  become 
solid  even  at  -23°,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  or  by  nitric  acid.  Meta-iodophenol  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  flat  glisten- 
ing needles.  It  molts  nt64"-66J.  Para-iodophenol 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disul- 


„    hepro 

carbonic  anhydride  and  tri-iodophenoL, 

I-6-d6-BUl-phttr'-IC,  a.  [Prefix  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
sulphuric  (q.  v.).J  Composed  of  iodine  aud  sul- 
phuric acid. 

lodosulphurlc-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  H2SO3Ij.  When  a  mixture  of  iodiuo  and 
lead  sulphite  is  distilled,  and  the  dUtillat e  rei-t  i lie,  1 
over  mercury,  iodosulphuric-auhydride  is  obtained, 
and  tills, on  being  mixed  with  water,  yields  iodostil- 
phuric-acid.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing 
sulphurous  acid  into  iodide  of  starch,  and  distilling 
the  decolorized  liquid.  The  iodosulphates  aro  pro- 
pared  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  t  he  correspond- 
ing bases.  Sodium  iodosulpbate,  Maj-SOsIj+lOH^O, 
crystallizes  in  elongated  prisjus,  which  aro  slightly 
soluble  in  water  aud  alcohol. 

I  Sd  -f  r-Ite,  ».    [Fr.  iodure,  and  suff.  -ite.] 

-Win.;  Dana's  name  for  the  iodargyrito  of  the 
British  Hitman  Catalogue. 

I'-J-lIte,  «.   [Gr.  ton=a  violet,  and  Wftos=stone.J 
Min.:  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or  translu- 
cent mineral,  generally  blue,  but  in   some  cases 


From  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  grayish-white  flocculent 
mass.  It  has  a  faint  but  unpleasant  odor,  and 
molts  at89'. 

I-6-d6-pr6-pI-Sn'-!c,  a.  [Pref.  iodo-;  propion(e), 
and  suff.  -t'c.J 

Chem.:  Composed  of  iodine  and propionic-acid. 

lodoproplonlc-acid,  .-•. 

Chfm. :  CsHf.IOj.  A  monobasic  acid,  obtained  by 
heating  plycerio  acid  in  syrupy  solution  with  phos- 
phorous iodide,  or  by  heating  acrylic  acid  aud  a 
solution  of  hydriodio  acid  to  a  temperature  of  120". 
(:3H«02+HI  =  (':iH.',lO2.  It  crystallizes  iu  largo  col- 
orless plates,  which  melt  at  82%  and  are  insoluble 
in  cold,  readily  in  hot,  water.  When  heated  to  180" 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  propiouic  acid. 

I  6-d6  quln-me  ,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng.  quin- 
ine (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  2('juITi.tNjO-.>'I2.  A  brown  crystalline  body, 
obtained  by  triturating  quinine  with  iodine.  It 
contains  28'0  per  cent,  of  iodine,  and  possesses  prop- 
erties exactly  similar  to  iodociuchonine. 

I-0-di-ual-I-OyT-IC,  adj.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eug. 
salicylic  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  Composed  of  iodine  and  salicylic-acid. 


4-10-11-58;  magnesia,  8'2-20-4S,  <fcc.  Feeble  double 
refraction  present.  Occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  and 
moro  rarely  in  volcanic  rocks,  in  Bavaria,  Tuscany, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Greenland,  tho  United  States,  Ac. 
In  its  altered  state  it  forms  many  minerals,  such  as 
Finite,  Fahlunite,  <tc. 

1i  Hydrous  Jolite : 

Min.:  (1)  A  variety  of  lolitc ;  (2)  Bonsdorfflte : 
(3)  Auralite;  (2)  and  (3)  =  Fahlunite  (q.v.). 

I'-8n,  I-8ne,  «.    [Or.  ton,  pr.  par.  of  ci'mi  =  to  go.] 

Elect,  (pi.) :  The  substances  resulting  from  de- 
composition by  electrolysis.  [A.vioxK,  KATIO.NK.J 

I-6'-nI-an,  a.  &.  a.  [I. at.  Joniua,  from  Gr.  lonio* 
=  portaiuing  to  Ionia,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor  in 
which  lonians  from  Attica  settled  about  B.  C.  1060. 
It  extended  from  the  river  Hermus  along  the  shore 
of  tho  .'Lgean  Sea  to  Miletus.] 

A.  A»  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ionia   or   the 
louians. 

B.  An  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ionia. 
Ionian-mode, «. 

J/iuf. :  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  commenc- 
ing on  the  note  C,  corresponding  exactly  in  tonality 
with  the  major  diatonic  scalo  as  used  iu  modern 
music.  [MODE.] 

Ionian-school,  «. 

rhilos. :  Tho  first  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  which  was  its  inquiry 
into  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  Thales  of 
Miletus  opened  tho  inquiry.  Thecommou  notion 
that  he  taught  " the  principle  of  all  things  was 
water,"  must  bo  taken  with  a  distinction.  Water, 
as  the  principle  of  Thales,  was  not  water  in  any  de- 
terminato  form,  but  water  instinct  with  vital 
energy,  capable  of  taking  an  Infinite  number  of 
forms.  This  doctrine  appears  in  Hesiod  (Theon,, 
133-136) ;  and  tho  "  ariston  men  hydnr"  of  Pindar 
(Olump.,  1.  1)  is  proverbial.  Thales  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school ;  he 
wasmorfv— he  was  the  father  of  Greek  speculation. 
He  prescribed  no  method,  and  those  who  followed 
him  did  not  accept  his  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  Beginning  of  all  things?  But  the 
special  claim  of  Thales  to  notice  lies  in  tho  fact 
that  lie  was  tho  first  to  nsk  the  question,  and  tho 
first  to  attempt  to  establish  a  physical  Beginning. 

"The  whole  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Ionian  School 
deems  to  have  proceeded  on  the  conviction  that  each 
disciple  not  only  contradicted  hi*  magt«r,  but  al*o  re- 
turned to  the  doctrines  of  his  master's  teacher." — Q.  H. 
Lriees:  Hist.  Philos.  (1867),  i.  & 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


Ionic 

I-8n  -Ic,  a.  (  Lnt.  lonicus,  from  Or.  ftmifcaf=per- 
taming'  to  Ionia  (q.  v.).J 

A.  An  adj.:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or 
the  loiiians. 

B.  At  substantive : 
Prosody : 

1.  An  Ionic  foot. 

•J.    \n  Ionic  verse  or  meter. 

Ionic-dialect,  *. 

Philol. :  The  dialect  of  the  Qreek  language  spoken 
in  Ionia. 

Ionic-foot, 8. 

Pros.:  A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  either 
two  long  and  two  short  (the  greater  Ionic),  or  two 
short  and  two  long  (the  smaller  Ionic). 

Ionic-meter,  s.    A  meter  consisting  of  Ionic  feet. 

Ionic-mode,  ». 

-W«s.:  [IONIAN-MODE.] 

Ionic-order, s. 

Arch. :  One  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  which  is  the  volute 
of  the  capital.  Its  main  features  are  the  same  as 
in  the  Doric  style ;  their  forms,  however,  are  differ- 
ent. The  Ionic  order  has  more  moldings,  its  forms 
are  richer  and  more  elegant,  and,  as  a  style,  it  is 
lighter  and  more  graceful  than  the  Doric.  The 
Ionic  column  lias  a  less  diminished  shaft  and  a 
smaller  parabolic  curve  than  the  Doric.  Itis  chan- 
neled ;  the  Outings,  which  are  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, are  separated  by  annulets,  and  are  therefore 
narrower,  but  at  the  same  time  deeper,  than  the 
Doric,  and  are  terminated  at  the  top  and  bottom 
by  a  final  curvature.  The  column  has  a  base,  which, 
as  essential  parts,  has  a  molded  or  plain  cavetto 
with  a  torus  above, 
or  the  torus  is  placed 
above  two  cavetti, 
which  are  themselves 
separated  by  several 
intervening  mold- 
ings. The  so-called 
Attic  base  is  the  form 
which  most  fre- 
quently occurs,  and 
consists  of  two  tori 
separated  by  a  ca- 
yetto,  the  whole  hav- 
ing a  plinth  as  basis. 
In  the  capital  the 
Doric  echinus  is  re- 
placed either  by  a 
c  y  in  a  ornamented 
with  leaves,  or.  more 
generally,  by  an 
ovolo  with  a  pourl- 
boading  beneath.  In- 
stead of  the  Doric 
abacus  there  occurs 
a  cushion-like  band 
in  its  place,  whose 
ends,  wound  in  a 
spiral  shape  and 
coiled  with  plastic 
force,  when  viewed 
either  from  in  front 


Ionic  Column. 


or  behind,  form  volutes,  which  on  both  sides  con- 
siderably exceed  the  diameter  of  the  column,  and 
also  surpass  tho  architrave  in  breadth.  These 
volutes,  or  scrolls,  when  viewed  from  the  side,  ap- 
pear to  meet  in  the  middle,  and  form  a  wavy  line 
over  tho  echinus.  The  architrave  consists  of  several 
fjieiie.  which  project  slightly  one  over  the  other, 
and  which  are  separated  by  small  hollowed  mold- 
ings and  capped  by  a  molded  band.  The  frieze  is 
undivided,  either  plain  or  with  arabesques  repre- 
senting either  implements  need  inworshipor  simple 
plants.  Tho  frieze  also  bears  the  name  of  the 
zophorus.  As  regards  the  proportions  of  the  Ionic 
order,  no  such  remarkable  difference  as  in  the 
Doric  is  perceptible  in  the  monuments  which  have 
been  preservea  to  us.  The  height  of  the  column  is 
from  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  times  the  lower 
diameter;  the  distance  between  the  columns  aver- 
ages about  twice  the  diameter,  while  the  height  of 
the  entablature  is  not  quite  one-quarter  thatof  the 
column.  The  most  perfect  sjx»cimens  of  the  Ionic 
order  are  the  temples  of  Minerva  Polias  and  of 
Erectheus  in  tin-  Acropolis  at  A I  lien-,  and  of  For- 
tune Virilis  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 
Ionic  sect  or  school,  «.  [IONIAN-SCHOOL.] 
I  o  Did.  1  urn,  s.  [Latinized  from  Greek  i'on=a 
violet  (  I'iiitii  intiirnta  i,  andcn(«8=form.] 

Hot.:  A  large  genus  of  ViolnceH1.  tribe  Violew, 
closely  allied  to  f't'ola  proper.  The  species  are 
chiefly  from  the  sub-tropical  parts  of  America. 
l-nti'lJ ti  1,1  i'« i-ri riorum  and  some  others  are  violent 
purgatives  and  emetics.  They  are  used  inthedi-- 
easo  Klephfintia#ifi  tiibt-rculata,  and  /.  pfirrifliirum, 
I. POOya,  and  /.  itulm  as  substitutes  for  ipecacu- 
anha; the  last  is  given  in  Bonth  America  in  uysen- 
tery  and  gout.  /.  ipecacuanha  is  White  ipecacuanha. 
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I  A-n8p  -8ld-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  i»m>/Mu;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idtr.] 
Hnl. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandew. 

1  6n  6p  sis,  s.  [Gr.  iou=a  violet,  and  opeis— 
look,  appearance.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  k'enus  of  the  family  lonopsidn*. 
It  consists  of  small  epiphytal  orchids  from  tropical 
America. 

1-0  -ta,  8.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  tho  Greek  letter  i, 
and  this  being  frequently  indicated  by  a  dot  under 
other  letters  known  as  iota  subscript,  tho  word  has 
come  to  mean  a  jot,  a  tittle,  a  very'  small  quantity. 

I  0  0,  «.  [See  def .  ]  An  English  recognized  con- 
traction for/oi»e  you.  A  paper  with  these  letters 
on  it,  followed  by  an  amount  and  duly  signed.  It  is 
a  simple  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  some 
particular  person.  It  is  not  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment, but,  as  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  a  debt, 
that  debt  can  be  sued  for  at  any  time,  and  it  is  so 
far  equal  to  a  promissory  note  payable  on  demand. 
This  form  of  due  bill  has  never  obtained  currency 
in  this  country • 

I  6-wa,8.  [  Indian  =  Land  of  beauty.]  Oneofthe 
United  States  of  America,  nicknamed  "  Hawkeye 
State."  Name  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  means  "  The 
Beautiful  Land."  Settled  first  by  Dubuque,  17S8. 
a  French  Canadian,  for  whom  that  city  is  named. 
Part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase;  merged  into  Mis- 
ouri  Territory,  1812 ;  into  Michigan,  1834  ;  into  Wis- 
consin, 1836.  Iowa  Territory  organized  July  4, 1838. 
Admitted  as  state  1846.  Union  soldiers  furnished, 
76,242.  School  system  admirable,  endowment  lib- 
eral. Climate:  Subject  to  extremes.  Winter  severe, 
with  sharp  north  and  west  winds ;  summers  pleas- 
ant. Temperature  averages,  summer  72%  winter 
23" ;  ranges  from  10°  below  to  99'  above  zero.  Rain- 
fall, 42  inches.  Wheat  harvest  in  August.  Great 
corn-producing  state. 

!'-6-was,  s.pi. 

Ethtiol.:  \  tribe  of  Indians  which  formerly  in- 
habited the  territory  now  included  in  tho  state  of 
Iowa. 

Ip-S-c&c  u  an  -ha  (ft  silent), Ip-S-c&c -n-Sn,  s. 
[The  native  Brazilian  name.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  plants  producing  tho  drug  described 
under  2. 

2-  Pharmacy: 

(1)  The  dried  root  of  Cephaeli*  ipecacuanha,  a 
cinchonaceous  plant  from  Brazil.     [(,'EPHAELIS.] 
The  ipecacuanha  from  that  country  is  called  aiinu- 
lated,  tti  distinguish  it  from  the  striated  kind  from 
Peru.    It  arrives  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  elsewhere  in 
contorted  pieces,  two  to  four  inches  long,  about  tho 
size  of  a  small  quill,  and  knotted.     The  smell  of 
ipecacuanha  is  slight,  but  disagreeable;  the  taste 
bitter,  aromatic,  and  slightly  acrid.    Tho  active  in- 
gredients reside  chiefly  in  the  cortex.    It  contains 
a  feeble  alkaloid  called  ceretin.    Its  preparations 
are  pills,  powders,  lozenges,  and  wine.    In  largo 
doses  it  is  an  emetic ;  in  smaller  ones  it  is  an  expec- 
torant and  an  alterative.    It  isconsidcred  a  specific 
in  dysentery.  "Dover's  powder"  is  a   compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium;  it  is  diapho- 
retic and  narcotic.    Ipecacuanha,  made  into  oint- 
ment, is  a  counter-irritant. 

(2)  Various  other  plants  produce  a  similar  drug, 
as,  for  example,  all  tho  Alsodinew,  a  tribe  of  Vio- 
laceie.    So  also  the  root  of  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha 
is  said  by  Barton  to  be  at  least  as  good  as  tho  genu- 
ine ipecacuanha. 

?!  The  Ipecacuanha  of  Cayenne  is  lonidium  ituba ; 
that  of  Guiana  is  the  root  of  Boerhaavia  decum- 
bens,  one  of  the  Nyctagos;  that  of  Venezuela  is  the 
root  of  Sarcostemma  glaucum,  an  Asclepiad;  Black 
Peruvian  or  Striated  Ipecacuanha  is  Psycho!  ria 
emetica;  the  False  Ipecacuanha  of  Bourbon  is 
I'liHi/itni-ar/iim  mauri/ianwt;  False  Brazilian  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  lonidium  ipecacuanha;  Undulated 
Ipecacuanha  is  Kichttrdsonia  scabra;  White  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  (1)  lonidium  ipecacuanha,  (2)  Kichard- 
sonia  scabra,  (3)  in  India,  Tylophora  asthmati,  u, 
and  the  Wild  Ipecacuanha  of  the  West  Indies  is 
Asrlrpias  curassavica,  called  also  Bastard  Ipecacu- 
anha. 

*Ip  -6  cria,  s.   [HIPPOCBAS.] 

Ip  6  mce  a.  8.  [Said  to  he  from  ips  (genit.  ipot) 
=  bindweed;  but  Liddoll  A  Scott  do  not  recognize 
this  sense  of  ips.  [Ips.l  They  give  i>8O8=(l)  tho 
cork  tree,  (2)  the  ivy ;  nomoio8=similar.l 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Convolvulacew,  tribe  Convol- 
vulen>.  Sepals  five;  corolla  campanula te ;  stamens 
five;  stylo  single;  stigma  bilobed;  lobes  capitate; 
ovary  two-celled,  eacli  cell  two-seeded.  The  spe- 
cies, which  are  numerous,  are  found  in  the  wanner 
parts  of  both  hemisphere^.  About  a  hundred  are 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  showy  flowers,  which 
are  an  ornament  to  trellis-work.  l^omo'it  tuherosa, 
the  Sp.-inish  Arbor-vine  of  Jamaica,  furnishes  a 
kind  of  scnmmony;  the  root  of  I.  piiinluratu  is  em- 
ployed in  this  country  as  jalap  ;  /.  butftoides  is  the 
Male  Jalap  of  Mestitlan:  /.  quninoclit  is  sternu- 
tatory; I.  /IT/"  tkiiin,  n  native  ctf  the  Ea>t  Indies. 
and  /.  opi'rculuta  are  purk'ative.  The  foliage  of 


irid 

/.  nut  fit  f  am  is  made  into  a  fomentation,  and  applied 
to  joints  enlarged  by  scrofula.  The  Sweet  Potato 
was  formerly  called  /.  batatas,  now  it  is  Batata* 
edulis.  [BATATAS.] 

Ips,  8.  [Greek  ips  =  a  worm  that  eats  horn  and 
WIMK!;  also  one  that  eats  vine-buds ;  a  cynips.] 

Kiiliim.:  \  genus  of  beetles,  placed  by  Stephens 
in  tho  family  Eiigidn-,  hut  now  removed  to  Nitidu- 
lidie.  They  have  the  club  of  the  antennip  three- 
jointed,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  truncate. 
The  species  live  on  the  sap  of  decaying  trees,  and 
are  usually  found  beneath  loose  burk  where  there 
is  an  exudation  of  sap. 

Ip-B«  dlx-H,  phr.  [Lat.=  he  himself  said.]  A 
more  assertion  without  proof. 

Ip-Sis  -Si-ma  V?r'-ba,  phr.  [Latin.]  The  very 
words ;  tho  exact  words  or  terms. 


IP  -86  fic'-t«,  phr. 
fact. 


[Lat.]    By  the  very  act  or 
irefix  in-  assumes 


Ir-,  pref.    The  form  which  tho  i 
before  words  beginning  with  r.    \ 

*ir  -a-CUJld,  a.  [Lat.  iracundus  =  angry.]  Pas- 
sionate. 

•ir-a-cun  -dl-OOS-ljf,  adv.  [As  from  an  English 
iracundious;  -ly.]  Angrily,  passionately. 

.1  ra  -d«,  8.  [Turk.,  from  Arab,  irada  =  will,  de- 
sire.] A  decree  of  the  Sublimo  Porte. 

I'-rUl,  «.  [Eng. /,  and  rai/.l  A  double-headed 
rail  with  flanges  on  each  side  above  and  below,  on 
the  foot  and  tread ;  hence  like  a  capital  I. 

l-r&  -nl-an,  s.  &  a.  [Persian  Iran  =  Persia.] 
[ARYAN.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Iran ;   as,  the 
Iranian  languages. 

B.  As  adj.:  A  native  of  Iran. 

Iranian  languages,  s.  pi.  The  Aryan  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Turanian  languages. 

I-rSs-9l-bIl  -I-ty,  8.  [Fr.  iratcibilite,  from  irat- 
cible= irascible  (q.  y.) ;  Sp.  irascihilidad;  Ital.  iro*- 
cibilita.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irascible  or 
easily  excited  to  anger;  irritability. 

I-ris  -$1  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irascibilis.trom 
irascor=tt>  be  angry  ;  Sp.  irascible;  Ital.  iraKibili'.\ 
Easily  excited  to  anger;  choleric,  hot-tempered, 
passionate,  irritable. 

I  ris -5!  ble-nSss,  8.  [English  irascible;  -ness.} 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  irascible ;  irascibility. 

I-ras'-Cl-bly1,  adv.  [Bug.  {rascib(le);  -ly.]  In 
an  irascible,  choleric,  or  passionate  manner. 

I-rate',  a.  [Lat.  iratus,  pa.  par.  of  ira*cor=to 
bo  angry.]  Angry,  enraged. 

"Mr.  Jaggers  suddenly  became  most  irate." — Charles 
Dickens:  Oreat  Expectations. 

Ire,  8.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  ira.]  Anger,  passion, 
rage,  wrath,  keen  resentment. 

ire-fdl,  *'ire  -fill,  a.  [Eng.  ire;  -/u/(/).]  Full 
of  ire  or  anger;  angry,  wrathful,  enraged. 

ire  fQl  If,  adv.  [Eng.  ireful:  -ly.]  In  an  ire- 
ful manner  ;  with  ire  ;  angrily,  wrathfully. 

Ire -f  ul  uSss,  8.  [Eng.  ireful;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  ireful ;  ire,  wrath,  anger. 

I'-rSn-arch,  8.    [EIRENAHCH.] 

i  r«  ne,  s.   [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Myth.:  Tho  goddess  of  peace. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  fourteenth  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  May  19.  IS'il. 

I-r8n  Ic,  1-rSn -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  eirfnikos= per- 
taining to  peace,  peaceful:  p/roie  —  peace.)  Peace- 
ful, pacific;  promoting  or  tending  to  promote 
peace. 

I  rin  -I-cSn,  s.  [Greek  tirenikta.}  [IRENIC.J  A 
proportion,  scheme,  or  arrangement  for  the  pro- 
motion and  maintenance  of  peace,  e-pecinlly  in  tho 
church.  [EIRENICON.] 

ire    stone,  «.    [Eng.  i'r(on);  •stone.'] 

Miii.-  A  general  term  for  any  hard  rock. 

I  -rl-an,  a.    [Eng.  »r(i>) ;  -an.] 

Anal.:  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  iris. 

Ir  I  ar  -tS-a,  8.  [Named  after  Juan  Iriarte,  a 
Spanish  amateur  botanist.] 

Hut.:  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Areceie  fq.  v.).  It 
con-istsof  few  species,  all  from  South  America.  Tho 
hard  outer  wood  of  Irinrli  n  •  -j-urrhi  .</.  the  I'ashitlba 
or  I'axinba  palm  of  Itrazil,  is  used  in  this  country 
for  making  umbrella  handle-. 

Ir  I  clsm,  8.  [Eng.  Irish;  -/™i.|  An  Irishism 
(q.  \ . '  ;  any  Irish  peculiarity  of  behavior. 

I'-rld,  ».  1 1- at.  in'*  fgenit.  ii-iili*);  Gr.  irt»(genit. 
ir  ill, at  i  the  rainbow;  the  plant*  di-.eril»>il  under  L'.  | 

I.  tii-'l.  /-'i/i'/..  The  circle  round  the  pupil  of  tho 
eye;  the  iri-. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p8t, 
or.     we're,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cob,     core,     unite,     car,     role,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Botany: 

(1)  ,S/«</. :  A  member  of  the  Iridacow  (q.  v.). 

(2)  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley   t.i  the  Irid- 
aceao  (q.  v.). 

I-rld  a  -90  SB,  I  rid  8  SB,  *I  rid  es, «.  i>l.  [Lat. 
iris  fgeuit.  iridu).]  IIiui).  I 

Hal.:  iriils,  an  order  of  Endogens.  alliance  Nar- 
cissales.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  more  rarely  of 
undershrubs,  with  tuberous  or  fibrous  roots;  leaves 
generally  eqnltant  or  distichous;  bracts  spatha- 
ceons;  calyx  anil  corolla  adherent  or  colored ;  petals 
three;  stamens  three;  ovary  three-celled,  many- 
senled;  fruit  capsular.  Pound  at  the  ('ape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  in  this 
country. 

I  rid'-  89- a,  «.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  trtd(ts) ;  fern.  adj. 
sing.  sulT.  -it'll.  ] 

nut.:  A.  genus  of  Rose-sporod  Algals,  order  Cer- 
amiacofp,  sub-order  Cerameee,  family  Nemastomiihe 
or  Cryptonemiaceflp.  Irida'tt  edulis  is  sometimes 
called  Dulse,  though  the  genuine  Scottish  Dulse  is 
Bhodomeniapolmata, 

I'-rld-al,  a.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  iVM(i»)  =  tho  rain- 
bow ;  Kn^.  adj.  sull'.  ~nl.]  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling the  rainbow. 

I-rld-Se'-tome,  «.  [Or.  iri»  (genit.  iridos)=tho 
rainbow,  tlm  iris,  and  rktomc—a  cutting  out:  ek= 
out,  an<l  1enini>~ to  cut.  | 

NIT'/.  :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  eye. 

I-rld-Sc  -t6  mf,  s.    [IRIDECTOME.] 

Surij. :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  out  a  por- 
lion  of  tlie  iris  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  arti- 
ficial pupil. 

Ir  Id  8s  qenqe,  *.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  'iridescens, 
pr.  par.  of  *iridesro=to  become  like  a  rainbow;  iris 
i  «en  it.  lridu)<=  a  rainbow.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  iridescent;  exhibition  of  colors  like  those  of 
the  rainbow. 

Ir-Id  es  -9ent,  a.  [IRIDESCENCE.]  Prismatic, 
rainbow-like ;  exhibiting  iridescence. 

I  rld'-I-an,  o.  [Latin  /*•(>,  genit.  md(is)  =  tho 
rainbow;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.]  Pertaining  to  the 
rainbow,  (.{ituiiniiitli'.) 

I  rid  I  6  ,pref.  [IRIDIUM.]  (See  the  compound.) 

iridio-chlorldes,  s.  pi.   [IRIDIUM.] 

l-rld -I  6-SCOpe,  s.  [Gr.  iris  (genit.  tVidos)=a 
rainbow,  the  iris,  and  akopeo—to  see,  to  observe.] 
An  optical  instrument  which  shows  the  inside  or 
t  he  eye,  used  to  detect  foreign  substances  and  dis- 
ease. 

I  rld'-I-um,  x.  [Gr.  iris= the  rainbow,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  tetrad  metallic  element,  symbol  Ir. ; 
atmiiic  weight  198;  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1803, 
and  by  Teunaut  in  1804,  iu  the  black  powderwhich 
remains  when  crude  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro- 
hydrochlorio  acid.  This  powder  is  an  alloy  of  irid- 
ium and  osmium,  called  iridosmiue  or  osmiridium. 
To  separate  the  iridium  from  the  alloy,  the  black 
powder  is  mixed  wit li an  equal  weight  of  dry  sodium 
chloride,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube, 
through  which  a  stream  of  moist  chlorine  gas  is 
transmitted.  The  further  end  of  the  tube  is  con- 
nerted  with  a  vessel  containing  ammonia.  Iridium 
chloride  and  osmium  chloride  are  formed;  the  for- 
mer remains  in  the  tube  in  combination  with  the 
sodium  chloride,  while  the  latter,  being  a  volatile 
substance,  is  carried  forward  in  to  the  receiver  where 
it  is  decomposed  intoosmic  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
which  combine  with  the  ammonia.  The  iridium 
and  sodium  chloride  left  in  the  tube  is  dissolved  in 
water,  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  evaporated  to  drync&s.  The  residue,  after  igni- 
tion in  a  crucible.  is>reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  treated  successively  with  water 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  all 
impurities  are  removed,  and  the  metallic  iridium 
left  in  a  finely  divided  state.  Iridium  is  a  white, 
brittle,  very  hard  metal,  fusible  with  great  difficulty, 
in  the  (lame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  It  is 
insoluble  in  allacidst  but  when  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  a  red  heat  it.  oxidizes  slowly  and  dissolves  in 
nitro-hydrochlorio  acid.  Iridium  forms  four  oxides 
— IrO,  IriO;i,  IrO-j,  and  IrOj.  The  monoxide,  or 
hypo-iridious oxide.  IrO,  is  but  little  known.  The 
sesqnioxido,  or  iridious  oxide,  IrjOa,  is  unstable, 
having'  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  and 
biTome  dioxide.  The  dioxide,  or  iridic  oxide,  IrO;>, 
is  the  most  easily  prepared  and  the  most  stable.  It 
is  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  iridic  chloride 
with  an  alkali.  The  trioxide,  or  periridic  oxide, 
IrOj.  is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  is  found  in 
combination  with  potash  as  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  when  iridium  is  fused  with  niter.  Iridium 
forms  four  chlorides— I rCl,  IrClj,  IroCl,-,,  and  IrClj— 
but  only  two  of  them  have  been  obtained  iu  definite 
form  —viz..  the  trichloride,  or  iridious  chloride, 
Ir>Clf>,  and  the  totrachloride,  or  iridic  chloride, 
IrCU.  Iridious  chloride  combines  with  other  metal- 
lic chlorides,  forming  compounds,  called  iridoso- 
chlorides,  which  are  all  olive-green  pulverulent 
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salts.  Iridio  chloride  also  unites  with  alkaline 
chlorides,  forming  iridio-chlorides,  which  are  all  of 
dark  brown  color.  There  are  three  iodides  of 
iridinm  analogous  to  the  chlorides,  and  three  sul- 
phides analogous  to  the  first  three  oxides.  Iridio 
solutions  give,  with  ammonium  or  potassium 
chloride,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  platinum  precipitate  by  its  red- 
dish-brown  color. 

2.  Min. :  The  Native  Iridium  of  Jameson  is  Irid- 
osmine  (q.  v.). 

I-rld-Sg'-mlne,  s.  [Modern  Latin  trtd(ium); 
CMni(ium),  with  suff.  -ine  (Min.)  {q.  v.).J 

Min. :  A  hexagonal  opaque  mineral  of  tin-white 
or  light  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster.  Hard- 
ness, 6-7  ;  specific  gravity,  19'30-2ri2.  Composition : 
Iridium,  43'*-70'40 :  osmium,  17"2u-40'85,  <fec.  Found 
with  platinum  in  Choco  in  South  America,  also(in 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  in  Australia.  Varieties 
Newjauskite  and  Sissorskitu.  (Dana.) 

I-rls  (pM'-rl-dSj),  «.  [Lat.  iri'»=Gr.  iri«=rain- 
bow.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  rainbow. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:.  The  colored  portion  of  the  eye  surround- 
ing the  black  central  pupil.    It  consists  of  three 
layers,  an  anterior  epithelial  layer,  a  posterior  layer 
of  pigment  called  the  uvea,  and  a  middle  fibrous 
layer. 

2.  But. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Iridaceae 
(q,  v.).    The  perianth  is  regular,  its  segments  un- 
equal ;    sepals   large,    stipulate,   roflexed ;    petals 
smaller,  sub-erect,  stipulate;  stigmas  three,  very 
broad,   petaloid.    About 

forty-eight  are  known,  all 
from  the  north  temperate 
zone.  The  roasted  seeds  of 
/.  pseudacorus  are  like  cof- 
fee. It  is  a  diuretic  pur- 
gative and  emetic,  as  are 
/.  tuherosa,  I.  versicolor, 
and  I.  vcrna.  I.  florentina 
furnishes  th  e  violet-seen  ted 
orris-root,  which  is  slightly 
stimulating.  It  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the 
sweet-scented  otto  of  roses. 
/.  ensata  has  been  supposed 
to  furnish  the  irisa  root  of  India.  Dr.  Stewart  says 
that,  it  ia  used  externally  in  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism. In  Cbumba  the  root  and  leaves  are  given 
in  fever.  The  purple  flowers  of  I.germanica  and 
I.sibirica,  treated  with  lime,  furnish  a  green  color. 
/.  fibirica  is  anti-syphilitic ;  /.  ftxtldissima  is  said 
to  bo  a  euro  for  scrofula. 

IT  The  Peacock  Iris  is  the  genus  Vicusseuxia,  th't 
Scorpion  Iris  I.  alata,  and  the  Snako's-head  Iris 
/.  tuherosa,or  Hermodactylus  tuberoBii*.  The  name 
iris  is  given  to  the  genus  because  of  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  colors  in  the  flowers. 

3.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  7.] 
iris- diaphragm,  s. 

Optics:  A  contractile  diaphragm,  simulating  the 
action  of  the  natural  iris,  to  regulate  the  s  ize  of  the 
aperture  in  a  microscope  through  which  light 
passes. 

iris-disease,  «.  A  skin  disease  (herpes  iris),  ap- 
pearing generally  on  the  back  of  the  hands,  and 
especially  affecting  children  and  fair  women.  It 
extends  in  a  radiated  manner  in  different  shades  of 
red,  whence  the  name  iris. 

Iris-root, «. 

Bot.  &  Comm.:  The  same  as  DBMS-SOOT  (q.  v.). 

I'-rls-at-Sd,  <«.  (Eng.  iris;  -ated.]  Exhibiting 
the  prismatic  colors  ;  n-sembliug  the  rainbow. 

I  -rl-BCOpe,  s.  [(ir.  trw=tho  rainbow,  and  skopeii 
=  to  behold.] 

Mach.:  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Reado  for 
exhibiting  the  prismatic  colors.  It  consists  of  a 
plate  of  polished  black  glass,  having  its  surface 
smeared  with  a  solution  of  soap,  and  dried  by 
wash-leather.  If  the  breath  be  directed  through 
a  tube  upon  the  glass,  the  vapor  will  be  deposited 
in  colored  rays. 

I'-rlsed,  it.  [Eng.  iris;  -ed.]  Containing  colors 
like  those  of  the  rainbow. 

Ir  -Ish,  a.  &  s.    [A.  S.  yrisc.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  Ireland  or  its  inhabitants;  like 
an  Irishman. 

2.  Pertaining  to    the    Highlands   of    Scotland. 
[ERSE.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native  of  Ireland;  in  the  pi.,  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

•>.  The  Irish  language. 

*:{.  An  old  game  resembling  backgammon. 
Irish  Church,  s.  [CHUECH  OF  IRELAND.] 
Irish-elk,  «.  [ELK.] 


Irish-elm,  s. 

Bot. :  L'lmus  montana  ntyra. 

Irish  famine-fever,  ».    [FAMTSE-FEVEE.] 

Irish-furze, ». 

Bot. :  Ulex  strictus. 

Irish-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  Menziesia  polifolin. 

Irish-moss,  s.    [CAEAOH-BTEX.] 

Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  <£  C/i.  Hist.:  A  Presbyterian  Church, 
formerly  culled  the  Synod  of  (Jllter, at  having  its 
strength  mainly  within  that  province  of  Ireland. 
Its  members  are  mostly  descended  from  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  who  came  over  by  invitation  of 
James  I.,  between  1609  and  1612,  to  colon  Ice  Ulster. 
[IRISH  SOCIETS.]  The  Church  still  remains  identi- 
cal in  doctrine  with  the  Scottish  Establishment. 

Irish  Society,  s. 

English  Hist.:  A  committee  of  citizens  hrlongine 
to  tw'olve  London  Companies,  invited  by  Jnmrs  1 . 
in  1613  to  take  part  in  cultivating  the  conll.-cateil 
lands  in  Ulster,  which,  to  the  extent  of  .M1.4i>T> 
acres,  had  become  vested  in  theCrown.  The  society 
in  large  measure  built  Londonderry,  though  wallt* 
and  bastions  had  been  erected  there  as  early  as 
1609.  They  largely  colonized  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  bestowed  in  honor  of  the  twelve- 
London  companies.  The  full  title  of  the  society  is 
the  Honorable  Irish  Society. 

Irish-whin, «.    [IRISH-FURZE.] 

Ir'-Ish-Ism,  ».  [Eng.  Irish;  •ism.']  A  mode  of 
expression  or  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Irish;  au 
iricism. 

Ir'-Ish-man,  s.  [Eng.  Irish,  and  man.]  A  native 
or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

Ir'-Ish-ry1,  «.  [Eng.  Irish:  -ry.]  The  people  of 
Ireland,  as  opposed  to  the  English  settlers,  known 
as  the  tnglishry. 

"Choosing  rather  to  trunt  the  winds  nn»l  Wftvet*  thrm 
the  exasperated  Irtehry." — Macatilay:  Hist.  Etiu.,  ch.  xii. 

Jr'-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  t'm=Gr. i'ris=the  rainbow;  suff. 
•lie  (.Wm.)(q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Chromato  (q.  v.). 

I-rl  -tls,  I-rldT-tlS,  s.  [Gr.  iris  (gonit.  tridoi)  : 
suff .  -it is  (q.  v.).J 

Path.:  Inflammation  of  the  ins,  accompanied  by 
vascularity,  change  in  color  and  appearance,  irreg- 
ularity and  immobility  of  the  pupil,  with  a  visible 
and  varying  amount  of  lymph  deposited  in,  on,  and 
round  the  iris. 

*lrk,  *irk-en,  *yrke,  Mrk-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [S\v. 
yrka=to  urge,  to  press,  from  the  same  root  as  work 
and  urye.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tire;  to  weary;  to  be  irksome  or 
wearisome  to.    (Now  only  used  impersonally.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  tired  or  weary. 
irk   some,    *yrke  some,  a.    [Eng.  irk;  -some.} 
1.  Wearisome,  tiring,  tedious;  tiresome  by  lone 

continuance  or  repetition. 
*2.  Sorrowful,  sad,  weary. 
*3.  Weary ;  tired. 

Trk'-s6me-l£,  Irk  -s6m-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  irksome; 
-ly.\  In  au  irksome,  tedious,  wearisome  or  tiresome> 
manner* 

Irk  -s&me  nSss,  »yrke  som  nesse,  s.  [English 
irksome ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irk- 
some ;  tediousuess,  wearisomcness. 

iron  (as  I-Srni,  *iren,  *yren,  *yrene,  *yron, 
•yrun,  *yzen,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.,  as  subst.,  Iren,  yren, 
isen,  Irsern,  as  adj.,  Iren,  yren,  (sen,  Isern;  O.  S. 
isarn;  O.  H.  Ger.  tsarn,  Isan,  tsen;  M.  H.  (ier.  l«-n  ,' 
N.  H.  Ger.  eisen;  Dut.  ysen;  G«th.  ./v<//n.p  Icel. 
jam;  Dan.  &Svr.jern;  Ir.  iarran,  earnin,  iunm; 
Gael.,  as  subst.,  iiiruinn,  iaruach,  as  adj.,  iaruinn, 
iaruach;  Viel.haiarn;  Arm. /Kiuurii.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1 )  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

(2)  An  article  made  of  iron ;  spec.,  one  for  ironing 
clothes. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  strong,  hard,  or  unyielding. 

II.   Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  A  minute  quantity  of  ferric  oxide,  Fea  O^, 
is  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants. 

2.  Chem.:    Ferrum,  a   metallic    tetrad    element, 
symbol  Fe,  atomic  weight  56',  specific  gravity  of 
pure  iron  T8.    Iron  occurs  nearly  pure  or  alloyed 
witli  nickel  in  meteorites,  but  is  generally  found  in 
combination  with  oxygen  and  as  a  carbonate.     If 
is  widely  diffused    in    rocks,  and  often  forms  thu 
chief  coloring  matter  of  clays  and  sands.     It  also 
occurs   combined    with    sulphur.     The  chief  ores 
usrd  for  the    manufacture  of   iron  are  Magnetite, 
Haematite,    Brown    oxide.    Spathic   on>.   and   Clay 


boll,    b6y;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  -  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 
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ironstone.  Tho  orp  is  first  calcined,  to  expel  the 
\\ater  and  carbonic  acid  and  most  of  tbo  sulphur, 
and  to  convert  the  oxides  to  peroxide,  which  pre- 
vents tho  waste  of  iron  in  the  form  of  slat,'.  The 
cnlcined  ore  is  then  smelted,  with  the  addition  of 
Ooke  and  limestone :  the  limestone  unites  with  tho 
silica  present  and  forms  a  fusible  slug,  while  the 
oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  tho  action  of  tho  carbon 
monoxide.  [BtAST-FURN  A('E.]  The  iron  thus  ob- 
taiii'-il  is  called  cast  or  pig  iron,  and  is  very  impure. 
Pure  iron  is  prepared  by  placing  four  parts  of  fine 
iron  wire,  cut  in  pieces,  and  ouo  part  of  olack  oxido 
of  iron  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  covering  it  with 
a  mixture  of  white  sand,  lime,  and  potassiuni  car- 
bonate in  the  proportions  used  for  glass-making ;  a 
cover  is  tlien  closely  applied  and  the  crucible  ex- 
posed to  a  very  high  temperature.  Iron  is  a  soft, 
tough,  tenacious,  malleable,  ductile,  white  metal, 
not  acted  upon  by  dry  air ;  but  it  rusts  in  moist  air 
containing  carbonic  acid,  forming  a  hydrate  of  the 
sosciuioxide.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it 
is  coated  with  black  magnetic  oxide,  FeaOj.  It 
burns  in  oxygeu  gas,  black  oxido  being  formed. 
Red-hot  iron  decomposes  water,  hydrogen  being 

given  off.  Iron  is  magnetic;  it  is  soluble  in  dilute 
ydrochloric  acid  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with 
evolution  of  hydro_gen.  Iron  unites  with  oxygen, 
forming  ferrous  oxide  FoO  and  ferric  oxide  FejOs. 
Intermediate  oxides  are  also  known.  Tho  salts  of 
iron  have  already  been  described.  The  alchemists 
represented  it  by  the  symbol  of  Mars  I.  [FERBOUS, 
FERRIC,  WKOUGHT-IRON,  STEEL.] 

8.  Geol.:  Iron  is  widely  diffused  through  the 
rocks.  Many  are  colored  rod  by  its  oxides.  It  is 
also  deposited  from  ferruginous  springs.  [IsON- 
ORE;  Boo  IRON-ORE.] 

4.  Hist.:  Iron  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  early 
as  Gen.  iv.  22.  Tubal  Cain  is  described  as  having 
been  an  "  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  (cop- 


per) and  iron."  On  tho  sopulchers  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  butchers  are  depicted  as  sharpening  their 
knives  on  a  round  bar  of  motal  which,  from  being 


blue,  is  assumed  to  be  iron.  The  stool  weapons  in 
tho  time  of  Rameses  III.  aro  also  painted  blue. 
There  aro  with  them  the  representations  of  bronze 
weapons,  which  aro  painted  rod.  [!ROM  AGE  (2).] 
Iron  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Mount 
Idu  about  B.  C.  1406.  The  Romans  early  knew  it. 
There  is  so  much  iron  ore  in  India  that  it  must  have 
boon  known  from  remote  times.  Iron  mines  came 
into  operation  in  Britain  B.  C.  54.  The  exportation 
of  iron  was  prohibited  by  the  British  Government 
ini:iT)4,  and  in  14St  tho  importation  of  such  manu- 
factured iron  goods  as  could  be  made  at  homo  was 
forbidden.  In  1713  Darby  introduced  the  general 
use  of  coal  instead  of  wood  as  fuel,  a  process  which 
had  been  practiced  by  Lord  Dudley  in  1619.  In  1783 
Cort  obtained  a  patent  for  rolling,  and  in  1784  for 

E  addling  iron.    The  hot  blast  was  discovered  by 
alton  in  1827,  and  the  Bessemer  process  for  con- 
verting crude   iron  into  manufactured   iron    and 
steel  in  1856. 

5.  Min. :  Native  iron  is  found  in  massosor  smaller 
portions  in  meteorites.    It  is  nearly  pure,  still  it 
contains   one  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  nickel  with 
traces  of  cobalt,  manganese,  tin,  copper, chromium, 
phosphorus,  &c.    Whether  uumetooric  native  iron 
exists  is  doubtful.    Specimens  of  ore  so  pure  as  to 
admit  of  direct  forging  into  horseshoes  have  been 
mined  at  Shepherd  s  Mountain,  in  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain district  of  Missouri.    [METEORITE.] 

6.  Pharni. :  In  the  heematin  or  coloring  matter  of 
tho  blood  I'*}  per  cent,  is  iron.    When  anaemia  oc- 
curs, tho  administration  of  iron  is  of  much  use.    It 
acts  also  on  thonorvous  system.    It  often,  however, 
causes  constipation,  and  sometimes  also  stains  tho 
tonguoandtho tooth.   Itmay  begivonintheformof 
reduced  i  ron  lozenges,  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron, 
compound  mixture  of  iron,  a  pill  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  iodide  of  iron,  &C. 

11  (1)  Iron  Alum  =  Halotrichito ;  Iron  and  Man- 
ganese Tung8tate= Wolfram ;  Iron  Antimonial  Sul- 
phuret  =  Borthierito;  Iron  Apatite  =  Zwieselite; 
Iron  Arsenate=(l)  Pharmacosiderito,  (2)  Scorodite; 
Iron  Arsenide  =  Lolingite ;  Iron  Borate  =  Ludwig- 
ite  or  Lagonitc;  Iron  Carbonate  =  Chalybite  or 
Side-rite;  Iron  <  hromato  =  Chromito;  Iron  Gymnito 
=  Hydrophite;  Iron  Magnetic  Oxido  =  Magnetite; 
Iron  Phospiiato=(l)  Vivianite,  (2)  Ludlamito;  Iron 
Pyrites  =  Pyrites,  or  Pyrito  (q.  v.) ;  Iron  Sesquiox- 
ide  =  (1)  Haematite,  (2)  (iOtlute,  (3)  Limonite,  (4) 
Turgite;  Iron  Silicato=Lievrito;  Iron  Sinter=Pit- 
ticite;  Iron  Suli>hate=Melanterite :  Iron  Sulphide 
=  (1)  Pyrites,  (2)  Marcasite.  1:11  Pyrrhotite!  Iron 
Tungstate= Wolfram  ;  Iron  Vitriol  =  Melauterite. 

(2)  Carburet  of  Iron  =  Graphite;  Chloride  of 
Iron  =  Moly.site;  Columbato  of  Iron  =  Tanlalite; 
Cupreous  Ars<-iiatoor  Arson iate  of  Iron  —  Seoroilite  ; 
Dinrsi-nate  of  Iron  —  Pittacite ;  Magnetic  Iron-oro 
=  Magnctiic;  Meteoric  or  Native  Iron  [  1 1.  5 1 ;  Ola- 
gist  Iron=H(ematito:  Oxalato of  Iron=Hnmboldt- 
ine:  Oxido  of  lron  =  Hepmatito:  Oxydulated  lron  = 
-tile;  Iron  Sulphate  — Mrlantorite;Tantalato 
of  lron=Tantalite;  Titaniforons  Iron  =  Menaccan- 
ite. 


B.  A»  adjective  : 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  iron;  consisting  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  of  iron. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  iron  in  hardness.    [  IRON-BOUND.] 

"  Though  aged,  he  was  tu>  Iron  of  limb, 
Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him." 

Byron:  Sitge  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

(2)  In  hardness  and  inflexibility. 

"  While  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  /run  bit." 

Scott:  Itiikrby,  tv.  6. 

(3)  In    heaviness;   in   mental  dullness.     [IRON- 
WITTED.  ] 

"Him  Death's  iron  sleep  oppressed." — Philips. 

(4)  In  power  of  endurance,  in  permanence. 

(5)  In  absence  of  feeling. 

(6)  In  wickedness.    [IRON-AGE,!.] 

(7)  In  wretchcdne-s. 

11  (1)  In  front:  With  iron  fetters  on  tho  hands, 
the  feet,  or  both. 

(2)  To  have  many  irons  in  the  fire:  To  carry  out 
many  projects  at  the  same  time. 

iron  age, ». 

1.  Clots.  Mytnol.:  The  last  of  tho  four  great  ages 
of  the  world  described  by  Hesiod,  Ovid,  4c.    It  was 
supposed  to  be  characterized  by  abounding  oppres- 
sion, vice,  and  misery. 

2.  Scientific  archceol.:  An  ago,  tho  third  in  succes- 
sion, in  which  weapons  and  many  other  implements 
began  to  bo  made  of  iron,  stone  having  been  used 
for  these  purposes  in  the  first,  and  bronze  in  the 
second.  As  tho  advancement  of  oach  tribe  orpeople 
is  not  necessarily  at  tho  same  rate  as  that  of  their 
neighbors,  tho  Iron  Age  probably  did  not  begin 
everywhere  simultaneously.    In  Denmark,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  adjacent  regions,  it  may  have 
commenced  about  the  Christian  era. 

Iron-bark,  iron-bark  tree, «. 
Bot.:   (1)  Various  Eucalypti:    E.  resinifera,  E. 
leucoxylon,  E.  melanophloia,  &c. ;  (2)   Sideroxylon. 

Iron-block,  8.  A  tackle-block  with  an  iron  shell 
and  strap. 

Iron-boat,  s.  A  boat  made  of  iron  sheets,  riveted 
together. 

iron-bottle,  a.  An  iron  bottle  with  a  screw-plug, 
for  holding  quicksilver.  It  is  made  by  swaging  and 
drawing  from  a  disc  of  tough  wrought-iron.  After 
being  brought  by  swaging  to  the  form  of  an  open- 
ended  cylinder.it  is  put  on  a  stool  mandrel  and 
driven  through  holes  of  decreasing  dimensions  till 
it  becomes  a  long  cylinder.  Tho  neck  is  pressed 
anil  twisted  into  shape,  and  fitted  with  a  screw- 
stopper. 

Iron-bound,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Bound  with  iron. 

2.  Fig.:  Surrounded  or  bounded  with  rocks;  as, 
an  iron-bound  shore. 

Iron-cage,  s. 

Hist.:  A  cage  of  iron  for  tho  confinement  of  crim- 
inals. Louis  XI.  of  Franco  imprisoned  the  Cardinal 
do  Baluo  in  one  of  eight  feet  square  for  an  act  of 
treachery  and  ingratitude. 

Iron-cased,  a.    Cased  with  iron;  ironclad. 

Iron-chamber,  s. 

Puddling:  That  portion  of  the  puddl ing-furnace 
in  which  tho  iron  is  worked;  the  reverberatory- 
chamber,  the  charge-chamber. 

iron-chlorides,  «.  pi.    [FERRIC-CHLORIDE;  FEE- 

EOUS-CHLOHIDE.  J 

iron-cross,  «.    A  cross  of  iron. 

IT  Order  of  the  Iron  Crust : 

Her. A  Hist.:  A  Prussian  order  of  knighthood, 
instituted  in  1813. 

iron-crown,  s,  A  crown  of  gold  set  with  jewels, 
made  originally  for  the  kings  of  Lombardy,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  inclosed  within 
its  round  a  circlet  of  iron, 
saiil  to  have  been  forged  from 
one  of  the  nails  used  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  It  was 
supposed  to  confer  upon  tho 
holder  sovereignty  over  all 
Italy. 

•    napoleon  I.  was  crowned 
with  it  at  Milan  on  May  26, 1805. 

iron-earth, s.    [BLUE  IRON-EARTH.] 

iron-fiddle,  «.  A  number  of  pieces  of  iron  wire, 
of  different  lengths,  fixed  at  one  end,  by  whoso 
vibration  notes  are  produced.  (Rottiter.) 

Iron-fisted,  a.    Close-fisted,  niggardly, covctom, 

miserly. 

iron-founder,  8.    One  who  makes  iron  castings. 
iron-foundry,  iron-foundery,  s.  A  place  where 
iron  castings  are  made. 


Iron-crown. 


iron-framed,  a.  Made  or  framed  of  iron ;  hardy. 

iron-froth, «. 

A/I'M.  ;  A  variety  of  Haematite. 

iron-furnace,  t. 

Metal.:  A  furnace  in  which  iron-ore  or  the  metal 
is  exposed  to  heat.  Tho  purj>oses  and  construction 
are  various. 

iron-glance, «. 

Min.:  A  crystallized  variety  of  Htematite.  Called 
also  Specular  Iron  (q.  T.). 

iron-gray,  ./.A  *. 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  a  grayish  l.ue,  approximating  to 
the  color  or  freshly-fractured  iron. 

B.  As  xttlmt. :  A  gray  hue,  approximating  to  the 
color  of  freshly-fractured  iron. 

'Iron-handed,  a.    Harsh,  severe,  cruel. 

iron-hat,  a. 

Old  armor:  A  head -piece  of  iron,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  hat,  and  worn  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  century ;  a  stool-hat. 

iron-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  harsh,  unfeel- 
ing, cruel. 

"Think,  ye  masters  iron-htarttd, 
Lolling  &t  your  jovial  boardx," 

Covperi  jtea-ro'e  Complaint. 

iron-horse,  s. 

1.  A  railway-engine. 

2.  A  bicycle,  or  other  velocipede. 

"  Mr.  8.  started  on  his  third  day's  journey  of  the  660 
miles  ride  on  his  '  iron-horec.'  " — Echo,  Oct.  29,  1875. 

iron-iodide,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  Foi  orFelj. 

2.  Pharm.:  It  may  lie  made  into  a  syrup  and  a 
pill.    Given  in  scrofula,  phthisis,  <fcc. 

iron-liquor,  s.  Acetate  of  iron;  used  as  a  mor- 
dant by  dyers  and  calico-printers. 

iron-lord,  «.    A  great  ironmaster. 

iron-man,  s. 

Cotton  Manuf. :  A  name  applied  to  tho  self-acting 
mule  invented  in  I  -i>  by  Roberts,  of  Manchester. 

iron-mask, «. 

Hist. :  A  mask,  not  really  of  iron,  but  of  black 
velvet,  worn  by  a  mysterious  state  prisoner  in 
France  in  Ihe  seventeenth  century.  Who  ho  was  ia 
an  unsolved  historical  problem. 

iron-natrolite,  s. 

Min.:  A  dark-green,  opaque  variety  of  Natrolite, 
paving  a  fourth  of  tho  alumina  replaced  by  oxido  of 
iron. 

iron-ocher,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Haematite. 

iron-ore,  s. 

Min.:  Various  minerals  containing  so  large  an 
amount  of  iron  in  their  composition  as  to  be 
suitable  for  smelting.  Tho  chief  aro  Inematite,  lim- 
ojiito,  and  clay-ironsrono,  which  aro  found  in  exten- 
sive deposits  in  various  parts  of  tho  world. 

II  Argillaceous  Iron-ore=Clay  Ironstone  (q.  v.)  ; 
Arsonicated  Iron-ore=Pharmacosiderite;  Axoto- 
inons  Iron-ore=Monaccanito;  for  Bog  Iron-ore,  see 
Boo;  Brown  Iron-ore=(l)  Limonite.  (2)  Gothito; 
Calcareous  Iron-ore=Siderite;Clay  lron-ore=Clay 
Ironstone;  Green  Iron-ore=Dufrenite;  Jaspery 
Iron-ore=a  jaspery-looking  red  varietyof  Clay  Iron- 
stone, and  Lenticular  Iron-ore=ono  with  minute 
flattened  concretions;  Magnetic  lron-ore  =  Magne- 
tite;  Micaceous  Iron-oro= Hematite;  Ocherous 
ron-ore=U)  Htematite,  (2)  (iothite;  Octahedral 
ron-ores  Magnetite;  Pitchy  lron-ore=Pitticite; 
Red  Jron-ore=H8ematitjo:  Sparry  lron-ore=Sider- 
ite;  Specular  I  ron^ore= Haematite;  Titaniforous 
lron-oro=  Menaccanitc.  (Dana.) 

iron-paper.  *.  A  name  given  to  extremely  thin 
sheet-iron,  which  has  boeu  rolled  thinner  than  the 
finest  tissue-paper. 

iron-pipe,  «.    A  pipe  or  tube  made  of  iron. 

iron-pyrites,  «.    [MESACCANITE.] 

If  Magnetic  Iron-pyritos=  (I)  Pyrrhotiro,  (2)Troil- 
ite;  Prismatic,  or  White  Irou-pyrites=Marcasite. 

iron-rations,  «.  i>l.    Tin.-  term  IB  applied  to  the 

supplies  taken  and  carried  by  the  troops  themselves 
on  service  beyond  the  sea.  wlien  detached  from 
their  transport.  The  ordinary  iron  rations  for  two 
days  -hould  be  2  Ibs.  of  preserved  meat  and  2  Ibs.  of 
biscuit -.  supplemented  in  .such  a  manner  as  circum- 
stances admit,  i  t'i'i/1'  •  ! 

iron-rutlle,  «. 

Min.:  Tho  ferriferous  variety  of  Rutilo  (q. v.). 

iron-sand,  «. 

Min.:  (1)  Mcnnccanite;  l'i'\  Magnetite. 

iron-sheathed,  n.  Sheathed  or  cased  in  iron; 
iruu-ca-od,  ironclad. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wSt,     hfe're,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Iron-shod,  a.    Shod  with  iron. 

Iron-shrub,  s. 

Bot. :  tiauvdgesia  erecta. 

iron-sulphates,  s.  i>l.    [  FERRIC-SULPHATE,  FER- 

BOUS-SULPUATE.J 

Iron- sulphides,  s.  pi.    [FERROUS-SULPHIDE.] 
iron-tree,  s. 

Hot. :  (1)  Siderodcndron,  (2)  Varrotia  persica. 
iron-weed,  s. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Vcrnonia. 
*iron-witted,  a.    Unfeeling,  insensible. 
"I  will  converse  with  irun~wlttetl  foola." 

shukenp.!  Kicltard  111.,  l».  2. 

iron  (as  I-Srn),  v.  t.    [!RON,«.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  arm  with  iron. 

2.  To  shackle  or  fetter  with  irons ;  to  handcuff. 

3.  To  smooth  with  a  smoothing-iron. 

"Little  starched  Johnny  Crown  at  hie  elbow  be  found. 
His  cravat-string  new  ironed." 

Kochteter:  Trial  ofthit  Poets  fur  the  Bays. 

iron  clad  (iron  as  I-Srn),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  Iron, 
and  clod.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  naval  vessel  protected  by  iron 
plates. 

IT  The  system  of  plating  ships  with  iron  was  first 
tried  on  Homo  of  the  French  floating  batteries  used 
at  Kinburu  in  1855;  but,  though  tho  results  wore 
satisfactory,  no  advance  waa  made  until  1858.  when 
the  French  again  took  the  lead  with  tho  "  Gloire." 
but  were  quickly  followed  by  the  first  English- 
nrmored'vessolsof  the"  Warrior  "  class,  to  which 
wore  added,  to  strengthen  tho  ironclad  fleet,  altered 
wooden  line-of-battle  ships,  such  as  tho  "Royal 
Alfred,"  which  were  cut  down  and  plated.  All  the 
early  vessels  wore  constructed  of  wood,  but  the 
later  specimens  have  been  built  of  iron  framing, 
and  few  of  the  modern  ships  are  alike.  The  first 
crucial  test  to  which  ironclad  vessels  were  sub- 
jected, however,  was  reserved  for  tho  American 
navy  to  apply.  Au  old  wooden  steam  vessel,  the 
"  Merrimac,"  was  razeed  by  tho  Southrons,  and 
covered  with  iron  (railroad  rails,  Ac.},  the  sides 
sloping  up  to  an  apex  like  the  acute  angle  formed 
by  an  old-time  house  roof.  In  addition  to  the  iron 
plating  thus  applied,  the  ship  was  armed  with  a 
spur  or  point  for  the  purpose  of  ramming  the 
enemy's  ships.  Operations  wore  begun  against  tho 
federal  war  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  in 
tho  early  part  of  the  year  1862,  and  as  a  result 
several  of  thorn  were  either  sunk,  battered,  or  run 
aground  in  their  endeavors  to  escape  from  tho  for- 
midable foe.  Aftertho  "Cumberland"  and  "Con- 
gross  "  had  boon  irretrievably  injured  and  the 

Minnesota"  run  agrouud,  the  "  Monitor,"  tho  first 
turreted  ironclad  ever  used  in  active  warfare,  tho 
production  of  ('apt.  John  Ericsson,  a  Scandinavian 
denizen  of  tho  United  States,  appeared  in  tho  road- 
stead, and  then  began  the  first  naval  .duel  between 
ironclad  vessels.  Neither  the  "Virginia,"  as  tho 
"Merrimac"  had  been  rcchristoned,  nor  the  "Moni- 
tor" was  much  injured  in  the  tight,  but  owing  to 
the  loss  draught  of  the  "Monitor"  the  Southern 
vessel  was  rendered  practically  useless  and  obso- 
lete, ami  iu  a  few  days  thereafter  was  run  down  the 
James  River  toCranoy  Island  and  sunk  by  Lieut. 
Clms.  H.  Hasker,  an  English  naval  officer  who  had 
Immigrated  to  this  country  and  joined  tho  Con- 
federate service.  Tho  "Virginia"  was  commanded 
liy  ('apt.  Frank  Buchanan,  while  Lieut.  John  L. 
\Vc.nleu  commanded  the  "Monitor."  During  tho 
eni;ai,'enient  between  the  two  vessels  Lieut.  Wordpn 
was  seriously  injured  by  fragments  of  a  projectile 
which  struck  a  crating  through  which  ho  was  look- 
ing, the  flakes  of  iron  flying  into  his  face  and  blind- 
ing him.  Tlio  success  of  tho  "  Monitor  "  gave  rise 
to  numerous  vessels  of  tho  same  type,  the  salient 
features  of  which  were  a  low  free  board  and  a  re- 
volving turret,  and  practically  revolutionized  naval 
warfare.  After  honorable  service  the  "Monitor" 
foundered  off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  along 
which  she  was  being  towed  to  ono  of  the  Southern 
ports.  The  "Warrior"  had  4'i-inch  iron  plates 
tapering  off  to  8  inches  toward  bow  and  stern,  but 
her  steering  gear  was  unprotected,  and  she  had  a 
projecting  how.  The  next  pattern  was  protected 
throughout  with  armor  of  the  same  thickness, 
which  covered  tho  steering  gear,  and  in  these 
moil. 'Is  ilif  bow  was  made  vortical  or  inclining  in- 
ward. At  first  tho  plates  were  bolted  on  teak,  with 
a  thin  inner  skin  of  iron,  but  later  on  this  was 
stren^t hened  by  angle  iron,  and  the  plates  have 
been  steeled.  The  thicknossrauges from  4'  i  inches, 
with  tho  "Warrior"  class,  tapering  to  3  inches  at 
stein  and  stern,  to  about  3  feet  with  tho  Italian 
"  Onilio."  The  next  change  was  to  thicken  the  belt 
along  tin1  water-line,  inn  j  in  front  of  a  central  gnu- 
battery,  the  ends  of  which  wore  also  armored  and 
pierced  on  the  upper  deck  to  fire  fore  and  aft.  In 
other  cases  tho  guns  wore  hold  in  turrets,  either 
movable  or  fixed,  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of 
the  ship.  Inmost  instances  the  guns  fire  through 


port-holes  in  the  battery,  but  in  others  they  fire 
over  it  en  barbette.  A  few  ships  have  been  con- 
structed as  sea-going  vessels  without  masts  or  sails, 
their  armor  being  16  to  18  inches  thick,  and  others 
represent  tho  simple  coast-defouso  type.  There  has 
boon  a  tendency  to  reduce  tho  number  and  increase 
the  size  of  tho  guns  carried,  and  to  confine  them  in 
a  central  battery,  while  tho  ship  is  protected  by  a 
belt  of  armor  along  tho  water-line,  above  which  is 
nn  iron-plated  deck  some  inches  thick.  Tho  iron- 
clads of  the  American  navy  are  varied  in  type,  most 
of  them  being  armored  cruisers  of  extreme  speed, 
and  depending  more  upon  celerity  of  movement 
than  on  heavy  armor  or  armament.  The  French 
began  with  414  inches  of  armor,  gradually  increas- 
ing the  thickness  to  22  inches  with  tho  ''Admiral 


bows,  but  otherwise  thinly  plated  ;  corvettes  of  the 
'Hansa"  class,  and  frigates  like  the  "Kaiser" 
with  10-inch  armor.  Russia's  ironclads  are  not  re- 
markable, except  the  circular  "Popoffs,"  which, 
armored  all  round  and  flat-bottomed,  are  barely 
seaworthy.  Italy  has  taken  the  lead  in  ships  of  the 
"  Italia "  type,  which  are  low-freeboard  vessels 
with  turrets  plated  with  36  inches  of  iron,  and  a 
deck  plate  2'/i  inches  thick. 

B.  As  adj.:  Armor-plated;  strengthened  with 
plates  of  iron  to  resist  artillery. 

iron  Sr  (iron  as  I'-Srn),  «.  [Eng.  iron,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  irons. 

*irpn-fllnt  (iron  as  I'-Srn),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
flint.] 

At  in. :  Ferruginous  quartz. 

iron  liead§  (iron  as  I'-Srn),  s.  pi.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  heads.  ] 

Bot.:  Centaurea  nigra. 

I-r5n'-IC,  I-r5n'-IC-al,  a.  [Fr.  ironique,  from 
Low  Lat.  ironicus,  from  Or.  eir6Ht'A'CMi=dissembling ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  ironico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of 
irony ;  saying  ono  thing  and  meaning  another. 

2.  Addicted  to  or  using  irony. 

I-rSn  -Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  ironical;  -ly.]  In 
an  ironical  manner ;  with  irony. 

I-rSn'-Ic-al-neSB,  «.  [Eng.  ironical;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  ironical. 

iron-Ing  (iron  as  1 -era),  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 

[lEON,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  tho 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  smoothing  clothes,  &c., 
with  an  iron. 

ironing-board,  8. 

Domestic:  Aboard  for  laundry  ironing,  sometimes 
having  a  special  shape,  as  for  shirt-fronts,  &c. 
[SLEEVE-BOARD.] 

ironing-lathe, .--. 

Hat-making:  A  machine  having  mandrels  carry- 
ing blocks  on  which  hats  are  mounted  for  ironing. 

ironing-machine,  nubst.  A  machine  for  ironing 
clothes,  <Sc.  Specific  forms  are  made  for  laundry 
work,  for  hat-ironing,  for  hosiery,  and  for  tailors. 

iron  Ish  (iron  as  r-5rn),  a.  [Eng.  iron;  -f*A.] 
Somewhat  resembling  iron. 

"I'-rAn-Ist,  ».  [Eng.  iron(y);  -ist.]  One  given  to 
using  irony ;  ono  who  deals  in  irony. 

"To  send  to  the  metaphorist  for  his  allegories,  to  the 
ironist  for  his  sarcasms,  Ac." — Slartinus  Scriblerua:  Art 
of  Shtkinu,  ch.  ziii. 

lron-mas-ter(iron  as  I  -Srn), ».  [Eng.  iron,  and 
master.]  A  manufacturer  of  iron. 

iron-mold  (iron  as  I'-Srn),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
mold.}  A  spot  on  cloth  caused  by  iron  rust. 

iron-mold  (iron  as  I'-Srn),  r.  t.  [IRONMOLD, 
s. }  To  spot  or  stain  cloth,  Ac.,  by  touching  it  with 
iron  rust. 

iron  m6i  ger  (iron  as  I'-Srn),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  monger.  J  One  who  deals  in  iron  wares  or  hard- 
ware. 

iron-m6n-gSr-j?  (iron  as I '-era),  ».  [Eng.  iron- 
monger; -y.  1  Ironware  ;  hardware ;  such  iron  goods 
as  are  usually  kept  for  sale  in  shops. 

*iron-slck  (iron  as  I -era),  a.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
sick.  | 

Kaut.:  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  tho  holts 
and  nails  have  become  so  corroded  or  eaten  with 
rust  that  she  begins  to  leak. 

iron  side  (iron  as  I -ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
side.}  Originally  one  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Cromwell's  army  ;  a  hardy  veteran. 

iron-smith  (iron  as  I'-Srn), s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
smith.]  One  who  works  in  iron,  as  a  blacksmith, 
locksmith,  &c. 


Ironstone  (iron  as  I-Srn), «.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
ttone.] 

Mm.:  -\  "  Mono"  or  mineral  into  tho  composition 
of  \vhich  iron  largely  enter  . 

If  (1)  For  Clay  Ironstone,  soo  CLAY. 

(2)  Blue  Clay  Ironstono=Viviauite;  Brown  Clay 
Ironstone  exists  in  compact  masses,  or  in  concre- 
tionary nodules;  it  may  be  pisolitic  or  oolitic. 
(Dana.) 

ironstone-china,  ».  One  of  the  contributions  of 
Wedgwood  to  the  ceramic  art.  Tho  materials  of 
the  Staffordshire  [English]  ware  are  calcined  Hints 
ami  clay.  The  flints  arc  burned  in  kilns,  and  then, 
while  hot,  plunged  into  water,  by  which  they  are 
cracked  through  their  whole  'substance.  They  are 
then  ground  with  water,  in  mills  resembling  the 
arrastra,  to  tho  consistence  of  cream.  'I  ho  clay,  from 
Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  in  this  state,  as  well  as  the  flint,  is  passed 
through  fine  sieves  to  separate  the  grosser  particle-. 
The  flint  and  clay  are  now  mixed  oy  measure,  and 
the  mixture  is  passed  again  through  a  sieve  for  bet- 
tor incorporation.  In  this  state  it  is  called  slip,  is 
evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  tempered 
in  tho  pug-mill.  Cups,  pots,  basins,  and  other 
round  articles  are  turned  rough  on  tho  horizontal 
potter's-wheel,  and  when  half  dried  are  again  turned 
in  a  lathe.  They  are  then  fully  dried  iu  a  stove, 
and  polished  up  with  coarse  paper. 

iron-wSre  (iron  as  I'-Srn),  ».  |Eng.  iron,  and 
ware.]  Tools,  utensils,  &c.,  made  of  iron. 

iron-wopd  (iron  as  I'-Srn), «.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
wood.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Sideroxylon  (London);  (2)  various  spe- 
cies of  Diospyros  (ebony) :  (3)  Atetrosidtros  vera. 
That  of  North  America  (1)  (Mrya  virginica,  and  (2) 
Carpinus  americana;  that  of  Jamaica  Erythroxy- 
lon  areolatum ;  that  of  New  South  Wales  Argyro' 
dendron  trifoliatum ,'  that  of  Tasmania,  Notelcea 
ligustrina.  Bastard  ironwood  is  Xanthoxvlon  pte- 
rota.  Black  ironwood  Olea  undulata,  and  White 
Veprii  lanceolata.  ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 

"After  this  I  made  a  great  heavy  pestle  or  beater  of  the 
wood  called  ironwood."—  De  Foe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  pt.  i. 

iron  work  (iron  as  I'-Srn),  «.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
U'ork.] 

1.  Anything   made   of    iron;  a   general  term  for 
those   parts  of  a  structure,   vessel,  carriage,  &c., 
which  are  made  of  iron. 

"The  smashing  of  some  of  the  ironwork,  and  the  com- 
plete disablement  of  the  steamer." — London  Daily  AVirs. 

2.  (PI.) :  An  establishment  where  iron  is  manu- 
factured, wrought,  or  cast  into  heavy  work,  as  can- 
nons, rails,  &c. 

iron-w5rt  (iron  as  I-Srn),  «.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
wort.} 

Bot.:  (1)  Siderites;  (2)  Oaleopsis  ladanum. 
II  Yellow  ironwort: 
Bot. :  Galeopsis  viliosa. 

iron-jf  (Iron  as  I'-Srn),  a.    [Eng.  iron;  •».] 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  iron ;  containing  iron. 

"The  irony  particles  carried  off." — Woodward:  On  Foa- 
tils. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  any  of  its  qualities  or  char- 
acteristics ;  as,  an  irony  taste. 

I'-r6n-y,  s.  (_Fr.  ironie,  from  Lat.  ironio,  from 
Or.  eiron*«»=di8simulation,  irony,  from  eiron=a 
dissembler ;  properly  tho  pr.  par.  of  ei'ro=to  speak  j 
Sp..  Port.,  &  Ital.  ironia.]  A  mode  of  speech  in 
which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  tho  words.  The 
intention  is  mildly  to  ridicule  undue  pretensions  or 
absurd  statements  while  nominally  accepting  them 
unquestionably. 

*ir  -piis,  a.  [Eng.  ir(e) ;  -ou».]  Angry,  wrathful, 
choleric,  passionate. 

"An  irous  man,  God  send  him  litel  might." 

t'finin-fr:  C.  T.,  7,597. 

*trp,  Irpe,  s.  [Etym. doubtful.]  A  grimace;  a 
Contortion  of  the  body. 

•Irp,  adv.  [!RP,  «•]  With  grimaces  or  contor- 
tions . 

Ir  ra'-dl-an$e,  Ir-ra  -dI-an-$? ,  s.  [Lat.  ir- 
radians,  pr.  par.  of  irrodio=to  irradiate  (<i.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irradiant ;  the  act 
of  irradiating;  emission  of  rays  of  light  upon  any 
object. 

2.  That  which  irradiates  or  renders    irradiant; 
that  which  is  irradiated. 

Ir-ra -dl-ant,  a.     [Lat.  trratUant,  pr.  par.  of 

irrititio.]    Emitting  beams  of  light ;  irradiating. 

Ir-ra  dl  ate,  a.  [Lat.  irrmliiituii,  pa.  par.  of 
f'rraaVo=to  C;IM  beams  on:  fr-  <"-  on.  upon,  and 
n/i(/|(«  =  a  ray.]  Irradiated,  illumined;  made 
brilliant  or  bright. 

Ir-ra '-dl-ate,  v.t.&i.  [Fr.  irradier;  Sp.  irro- 
diar;  Ital.  irrodiare.] 


boll,     b6~y";     pout,    jdwl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     deL 


irradiation 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  illuminate  or  shed  a  light  upon  by  casting 
beams  on  ;  to  brighten  ;  to  make  bright  or  brilliant. 

"Such,  poets  feign,  irra.ti.ilf. I  all  o'er 
The  sun's  abode  on  India's  utmost  shore." 

<'<>iri>er:  Eleyy  iii.     (Transl.) 

2.  To  radiate  into;  to  penetrate  by  radiation. 

"Ethereal  or  solar  heat  mast  digest,  influence,  irradi- 
ate, ami  put  those  more  simple  parts  of  matter  into 
motion."— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  enlighten  intellectually  ;  to  illuminate. 
"So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Imuliate."  Mill..,,:  P.  L.,  iii.  62. 

2.  To  brighten  up,  to  cheer;  to  make  to  appear 
bright. 

"Such  beauty  did  his  looks  irradiate." 

Sherbume:  Rape  of  Helen. 

3.  To  decorate,  to  adorn. 

"  No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  store 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  imblaze  the  floor." 

Pope:  Elo'isa  to  Abelard,  136. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  emit  rays,  to  shine. 

Ir-ra  dl-a  -tlon,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irradiattu, 
pa.  par.  of  irradio=to  irradiate  (q.v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally : 
(1)  The  act  of  irradiating  or  omitting  beams  of 
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Ir-rS  tlon  al  nSss,  8.  [Ens.  irrational;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrational;  irration- 
ality. 

Ir  rg  but -ta  ble.  "•  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  rebut;  -able.  ]  Incapable  of  being  rebutted  or 
refuted.  (Coleridge.) 

Ir-rg-9gp'-tlve.  a.  [Pref.  «>-=<»- (2),  and  Eng. 
receptive  (q.  v.).]  Not  receptive;  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving. 

Ir  rg  ClilnV-a-ble,  o.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reclaimable  (a.  v.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  reclaimed;  that  cannot  be 
reclaimed  or  recalled  from  error  or  vice ;  incapable 
of  being  reformed. 

"This  unthankful,  this  irreclaimable  people  of  Eng- 
land."— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  That  cannot  be  reformed ;  inveterate. 

"Such  irreclaimable  inclinations  to  what  is  vitions." — 
Olanvill:  Pre-exiitence  of  Souls,  ch.  x. 

*3.  That  cannot  bo  checked  or  repressed ;  as,  an 
irreclaimable  fit  of  anger.  (P.  Holland.) 

Ir-rg-clMnV-a-biy',  ndr.  [Eng.  irreclaimable)  ; 
-''/•I  In  an  irreclaimable  manner;  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  reformation ;  obstinately. 

"Other*  irreclaimably  persist  in  their  rebellion." — 
Olanvitl.-  Aerial  State. 

Ir-rgc-6g  -nlz-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  ir-=m-  (2),  and 
Eug.  recognizable  (q.  v.).]  .Not  recognizable;  that 
cannot  bo  recognized. 

Ir-rgc-6n-9ll-a-bll'-l  t?,  «.    [Eng.  irreconcila- 


irrefragability 


Ir-rg-cov  -5r-a-ble  ngss,  ».  [Eng.  trm-.,, .  ,. 
able ;  -new.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
coverable. 

Ir-rg  c6v  -5r-a-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  irrecoverable); 
•ly.]  In  an  irrecoverable  manner  or  degree  ;  beyond 
recovery  or  remedy. 

"O  dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon; 
Irrecoverably  dark." 

Hilton:  Snmiutn  Agon!stes,Si. 

*lr-rg-CU  -pgr-a-ble,  a.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  recuperable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Irrecoverable. 

"Thus  irrecnperftble  joy  is  went." 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

2.  Irremediable,  irreparable. 

"What  irrecuperable  damage  either  to  us  of  them." — 
Sir  T.  Kluot:  tioi-rrnor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxvii. 

*Jr-rg-cn -p?r-a-blf ,    adv.       [Eng.     irrtcuper- 
;  -ly.\     Irrecoverably,    irremediably,  irrepa- 


•Ir-rg  cured  ,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  ami  Eng. 
recure=recovery.J  Incapable  of  being  cured. 

*Ir  rg-CUS,  a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  irreauabilis,  from 
ir-=i»-=not,  and  rwiuiaoih'«=that  should  be  re- 
jected ;  recu*o=to  reject,  to  decline.]  Not  liable  to 
exception. 

"It  Is  a  proposition  irrecusable."— Thomson:  Lam*  of 
Thought,  p.  138. 

Ir-rg  dSem-a  bll  -I-t?,  ».    [Eng.  irredeemable; 


—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  963. 

(2)  Illumination,  brightness,  irradiance. 

"Sooner  may  a  dark  room   enlighten   itself 
the  irrauiatio. 
ser.  13. 

2.  Fig. :  Intellectual  illumination  or  light. 


n.™      «       x    A       n 
.  Ir-rSo-6n-?Il  -«.-ble.  *Ir:rgc-6n  clle    a  ble,  „. 


rre  cone  Hi  obi  lei 

A 


Ir  rg  deem  -a-ble,  adj.     [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
ing.  redeemable  (q_.  v.).J   Not  redeemable ;  not  sub- 
»1  value.    Applied 


Ir-rS  deem  -a  ble-ngss,  «.    [Eng.  irredeemable; 
:»ifM.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irredeemable  ; 


[Pref.  iV-=: ii-  C2),  and 
So  as  not  to  bo  redeemed ; 
beyond  redemption  or 


2.  Incapable  of  being  made  to  agree,  accord,  or    r         **• 


diameter  looks  larger  than  it  is  in  the  sky. 

tlr-rid-J-cate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  ir-  for  tn-=in,  on,  and 
radicatus,  pa.  par.  of  rodiVor=to  take  root;  radix 


appeased,  or  satisfied :  specif .,  a  member  of  u  legis-  A.  As  subst. :  In  Italian  politics,  one  of  the  party 
lativo  assembly  who  will  not  work  in  harmony  with  of  the  Left,  in  whoso  accession  to  office  in  1*7(1  the 
his  fellow-members.  cry  of  "Italia  Irredenta,"  and  pledges  in  fiivor  of 


x     k       TI-       %.ix  *n  Austria,  where  the  procaulionary  measure  was 

Ir-rSc  on-cll  -»-bl?,  odt'.    [English  trreconcil-    taken    of  strengthening  and  garrisoning  the   for- 
ab(le)  ;  -Iv.]    In  an  irreconcilable  manner;  iii  a  man-    tresseson  t  lie  Italian  frontior.   Tlipinovfinpiit.  h;iw- 


ab(le)  ;  -Iv.]    In  an  irreconcilable  m 
ner  not  admitting  of  reconciliation. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Void  of  reason  or  understanding. 

"Discord  first. 

Daughter  of  Sin,  among  the  i rr«ti<>nt,l 
Death  introduced."  .Milton.  P.  L.,  i.  708. 

2.  Not  according  to  reason;  contrary  to  reason;       Ir  rec  -6n-9lle,  t'.  t.    [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng.    Irretientis~is~tite  Austrian'oovernment  'ha 
"It  in*  equallv  irrational  an  1       '    tt    d        th       tH      reconcile  (q.v.).J     To  prevent  or  binder  from  being      "  "n  few,  Dec.  30, 1882,  p.  845. 

— Burke:  On  the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Catholics. 


.  . 

ner  not  admitting  of  reconciliation.  ever,  had  no  solid  foundation  in  the  feeling  of  the 

"The  dootor'  differ  I***™!  «•"»  irreconcileabla."-    Italian  po<,ple. 

Bp.T:,Ulor.-I>i,.na,i>-efro,n  Popery,  pt.i.,$6.  "If  the  Italian  Government  ha.  little  to  fmlr  from  th. 

iill  lew."— 


"  As  the  object  calla  for  our  devotion,  so  it  must  needs 
irrrcoiir/fe  us  to  «in."—  Up.  Taylor:  Life  of  Chrttt.  iii.  IS. 

,       A  rp»n»    •         •      n\          if  the  'rredentist  cause."  -Saturday  Keviev,  Aug.  25,  1888, 

ir-rec  -on  filed,  n.    Ir'rof.  ir-=m-  (2),  and  Eng. 

reconciled  (q.  v.).]    Not  atoned  for,  not  expiated. 


"An  attack  on  the  office  of  a  newspaper  which  advocate* 
e  'r  " 

„  234 


II.  Math.:  Any  quantity  which  cannot  bo  exactly 
expressed  by  an  integral  number,  or  by  a  vulgar 

fraction:  thus,  V2isan  irrational  quantity,  because  •cvi.«vI,cim.1.  i.j.j    v.uu  utuueu  101,  uoi  uipmum. 

we  cannot  write  for  it  cither  an  integral  number  or  "Ifnservant    .    .    .    die  in  many  irreconciled  iniqul-  r*"au5  "1"W?- '^     LI  re.r  T:?'"'  .'-'•  "'"'  l''aK- 

a  vulgar  fraction ;  we  may,  however,  approximate  ties."— Shake*p.:  Hrnrv  V.,  iv.  L  nitucMe   (q.v.).]      Not    reducible;    incapable  of 

to  it  as  closely  as  may  bo  desired.    In  general,  every  Ir  rpc    on  rile  mnnt    »     rPmf  ,v  -i,,   i->\   .  ,   i  ""'"K  reduced,  or  brought  into  a  certain  Mat".  i-«.n- 

indicated  root  of  an  imperfect  power  of  the  degree  K"                ,  S       ,mSnt'.  *'  J.V       '"•.(?)l  .and  dition,  or  form. 

indicated  is  irrational.     Such  quantities  are  often  f          • '""'''.••ment  (q.  v.).J  \Vantof  reconciliation;  " Thew observation,  seem  to  argue  the  corpuscle,  of 

Called  sunls.  air  to  be  irreducible,  into  water."— ttoule:    H',,rk.',  i.  SO. 

S.  A,,ub,t.:  A  person  devoid  of  reason  or  under-  _'££>  ""  ^reconcilement  between  God  and  Mammon."  ,r  rg.da5  _i-ble  nggg,  ..     [English  irreducible; 

'  '•t-or^foor.bUl^.irratima,.."-Derham:  rhu.ico-  Ir-rgc  6n-9lI-I-i  -tlon,  ..  [Pref.  ,V-=m-  r2).and  "'^    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre<luci.,l,, 

Tnroiaan,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii.  Eng.  ri'i -unciliation  (q.  v.).J   Want  of  reconciliation,  "  re-au?  -I-Dly,  ndr.    [Sog.  imaucib(U) ;  -/v.( 

IT  Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as/oo(i«/i:  it  disagreement.  In  a  manner  not  reducible ;  so  as  not  to  be  rodu- 

is  applicable  more  frequently  t..  tlie  thing  than  to  Ir  rg  cord    able,  n.     [Pref.  ir-=  in-   (2),   and  '''lllr- 

the  person,  to  the  priuciplo  than  to  the  practice;  Eng.  recordable  (q.v.).j    That  cannot  be  recorded ;  Ir  rg  due  tl  bll '-I  tf,    s.     [Eng.     irrfductililr; 

fiMilith,  on  the  contrary  is  commonly  applicable  to  incapable  of  being  recorded  ;  not  fit  to  be  recorded.  -Hi/.  I    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreilin-tilile  <>r 

the  person  as  well  as  the  thing;   to  the  practice  Ir-rg  COY -8r-a-ble    o     [Pref    «r-=tn-  ('')     and  irreducible, 

rather •than  the .principle.    I ,;  •„,.!,:  E,,,,.  .s.v,,H,,.)  Eng.  rpco^rnfc/e  (q.  v.).l  Ir  rg  dfic  -tl  ble,    a.      [Pref.    ,>-  =  /„-    (2),    and 

Ir  ra  tion  al  -I  ty,  «.    [Eng.   irrational;   -itu.]  1.  That  cannot  bo  recovered  or  regained ;  incapa-  Eng.  reductible  (q.  v.).]    Irreducible. 

nalltyor  slate  of  being  irrational;  want  of  ble  of  being  recovered;  not  capable  of  being  re- 


reason  or  understanding. 


called. 


"Which  would  bring  on  n«  the  charge  of  irrationality."       2.  Incapable  of  being  remedied,  restored,  or  made    !'/!' 
e-Heatiie:  Moral  Science,  ft.  iv.,  ch.  n  good  ;  irreparable,  irremediable. 


Ir-rS-flgc,  -tlon,  «.    [Pref.  ir--  in-  (21,  and   Kng. 
'"""    *»-)J     WoDt  or  "bsence  of  r.-IL-rtion. 


Ir  ra  tlon  all?,  odr.  [Eng.  irrational;  -(».] 
In  an  irrational  manner;  without  reason;  contrary 
to  reason ;  absurdly. 

"Tt  may  not  irrationally  be  doubted." — Boyle:  H',,rfcj», 
1.  106. 


"  Gave  apprehensions  of  some  loss  irrecoverable  to  the 
province  of  Holland."—  Sir  W.  Temple: 


If  rg  flSc    tlve,  a.     [Pref.  ir-     in     iji,   and   Eug. 
Memoirs,  1612-9.  ri-Jti-i-t  i  m  (q.  V..I.J     Not  ri'Ilcctivr. 

•3.  Incapable  of  being  escaped  from  or  avoided.  Ir  rgf  ra  ga  bll    I  t?,    ».     [Fr.    irrtfraii,*- 

"Till   they  fall    into    trrecorernble.    damnation."  —  Bp.     from  irrefragable.]     The  quality  «ir  >tale  i.f  lx>iug 
Hall:  Occasional  Meailattont,  g  63.  irrcfriigable  ;  irrefrngableln  .--. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wdrk, 


what,     fail,     father;      we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,     sir, 


marine;    g8,     p6t, 
ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 


irrefragable  2379 

Ir-rgf -ra-ga-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  irrefraga- 
bilis—not to bowithstood :  ir-=in-—not,  and  refra- 
<;or=  tooppose,  to  withstand  ;Sp.  «Te/n<</«Mr;  Ital. 
Irrtfragabile.]  Not  refragable;  incapable  of  being 
refuted  or  confuted;  undoniable,  incontestable,  in- 
dubitable. 

"By  these  inscriptions  of  irrefragable  and  undeniable 
antiquity." — Evelyn:  Sculptura. 

Ir-rgf  ra-gable-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  irrefragiil.l,  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrefragable; 
incapable  of  being  refuted ;  incontestability. 

Ir-ref-r9.-gS.-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  irrefragable) ; 
-7.y. 1  In  nn  irrefragable  manner;  in  a  manner  not 
admitting  of  being  contested  or  refuted ;  with  force 
or  strength  above  refutation. 

"So  dearly  and  irrefrayably  proved." — South:  Sermon*, 
vol.  iv.,  Her.  6. 

Ir  re  fran  «  ble,  a.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  refrangible  (<\.  v.).J  Not  refrangible;  not  to 
be  broken  or  violated. 

Ir  rg  f  ut  -a-ble,  Ir-rSf  -u-ta,  ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir- 
=in-  (2),  and  Eng.  refutable  (q.  v.).J  Incapable  of 
being  refuted  or  disproved. 

"I  can  return  to  it  a  full  nnd  irrefutable  answer." — 
More:  Antidote  against  Atheism.  (Pref. ) 

Ir  rg-f  ut  a-bl?,  Ir  rgf-u-ta-bl?,  adv.  [Eng. 
irrefutable);  -ly.]  In  an  irrefutable  manner;  so 
as  not  to  be  refuted ;  irrefragably. 

Ir-rg-ggn'-Sr-a-??,  «.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  rrgeneracu  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irrogenorato ;  irregoueracy. 

Ir-rg  ggn-§r-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-= in-  (2)  Eng. 
regeneration  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
regenerate ;  an  irrogenerate  state. 

Ir-r6g'-u.-lar,  a.&s.  [Lat.irregularis:  ir-=in- 
=  not,  and  rea«/ari«=according  to  rule;  regula=& 
rule;  Fr.  irrfgulier;  Sp.  irregular;  Ital.  irreijo- 
lare.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  according  to  rule  or  common  form  ;  as,  an 
irregular  building. 

2.  Not  according  to  established  rules,  principles, 
customs,  or  usage  ;  as,  irregular  proceedings  at  a 
meeting- 

3.  Not  according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  art ; 
as,  an  irregular  verso. 

4.  Not  ia  conformity  with  the  law ;  not  strictly 
legal. 

"  The  Declaration  of  Right,  an  instrument  which  was 
indeed  revolutionary  and  irregular."  -Miwaulay:  .Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

T>.  Not  conformable  to  nature,  or  the  usual  course 
of  natural  laws  ;  unusual. 

6.  Not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  moral  recti- 
tude ;  immoral,  vicious ;  as,  an  irregular  life. 

7.  Not  straight,  not  direct. 

8.  Not  uniform ;  as,  irregular  motion. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (of  a  corolla,  rfr.):  Having  its  symmetry 
destroyed  by  some  inequality  of  parts,  as  the  corolla 
of  the  horse-chestnut,  that  of  the  violet,  &c. 

2.  Qeom.:  Applied  to  a  figure,  whether  plane  or 
solid,  whose  sides  as  well  as   angles   are  not  all 
equal  and  similar  among  themselves. 

3.  Gram.:  Deviating  from  the  common  or  regular 
form  in  respect  to  the  inflectional  terminations. 

4.  Mimic:  Applied  to  a  cadence  which  does  not 
end  upon  the  tonic  chord. 

r,.  Mil.:  Undisciplined;  not  embodied  according 
to  regular  form  ;  as,  irregular  cavalry. 

6.  Xiit.Nrirnee:  Not  symmetrical;  not  according 
to  the  typical  form  of  the  species,  genus,  order,  &c., 
to  whicn  it  belongs. 

B.  .-Is  tiithst. :  One  who  does  not  conform  to  estab- 
lished rule  ;  specif.,  a  soldier  not  under  regular  dis- 
cipline.   [A.  II.  5.1 

*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  irregular 
and  disorderly:  "Irregular,  that  is  literally  not 
regular,  marks  merely  the  absence  of  a  good  qual- 
ity ;  disorderly,  that  is  literally  out  of  order,  marks 
the  presence  of  a  positively  bad  quality.  What  is 
trn  iiular  may  bo  so  from  the  nature  of  the  thing; 
what,  ia  disorderly  is  rendered  so  by  some  external 
circumstance.  Things  are  planted  irregularly  for 
want  of  design ;  the  best  troops  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
order/// in  a  long  march.  Irregular  and  disorderly 
are  taken  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural  sense. 

irregular-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anfit.:  Bones  of  a  complex  figure,  as  vertebrae. 
Generally  they  are  situated  along  the  median  line 
of  the  body.  Called  also  mixed  bones. 

irregular-echinoids,  s.  pi. 

1.  ZoOl. :  Echinoidea  erocycUca,  one  of  two  groups 
of  Echinoidea  (Sea-urchins).  They  are  generally 
oblong,  pentagonal,  heart-shaped,  or  discoidal,  hav- 
ing no  masticatory  apparatus;  they  have  the  anus 
outside  the  apical  disc,  and  but  four  genital  plates. 

boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Auanchytidie,  and  Bpat&ngicto. 

2.  Palceonl. :  (See  the  several  families.) 

irregular-reflection,  t. 

Optics:  Reflection  in  all  directions. 

Ir-rgg'-u-lar-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  irregular;  -tot.]  One 
who  is  irregular.  (Baxter.) 

Ir  rgg-u  lar'-I-tf,  «.  [Fr.  irregularitt,  from 
Lat.  irre[/«fari«=irregular  (q.v.). 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irregular;  devia- 
tion from  regularity;    want  of  regularity  or  con- 
formity to  established  rules,  usage,  or  practice; 
deviation  from  a  straight  line. 

"I  foand  it  necessary  todistlnguish  those  irregularities 
that  are  inherent  in  our  tongue."—  Johnson:  Ena.  Diet. 
(Pref.) 

2.  That  which  is  irregular;  that  which  deviates 
from  the  rest;  an  inequality;   as,  an  irregularity 
on  the  surface. 

3.  A  deviation  from  law,  human  or  divine,   or 
from  moral  rectitude ;  irregular,  disorderly,  or  im- 
moral practices. 

"He  .  .  .  had  been  distinguished  there  only  by  his 
irregularities." — Stacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  An  impediment  to  taking  holy  orders.    ( mar- 
ton.) 

Ir-rgg  W-lar-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  irregular;  -ly.] 
In  an  irregular  manner;  without  or  contrary  to 
method,  rule,  or  order. 

"The  abodefl  of  men  irregularly  massed." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bit.  viii. 

*Ir-rgg'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ir-=in-  (2)=not,  and 
regulatus,  pa.  par.  of  regulo=to  regulate  (q.v.).] 
To  make  irregular,  to  throw  out  of  order,  to  dis- 
order. 

•Ir-rgg'-U-lons,  a.  [Lat.  fr-=in-=not ;  regula= 
a  rule,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -one.]  Lawless,  unprin- 
cipled, licentious. 

"Conspired  with  that  trregulous  devil,  Cloten." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbtline,  iv.  2. 

Ir-rg-jgct'-a-ble,  a,  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rejectable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  bo  rejected. 

"The  latter  (Arminiuns)  deny  it  to  be  irreiectable."— 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  278. 

Ir-rg-laps  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2) ;  English 
re(aps(e),and-a6(e.]  Not  liable  to  relapse.  (Afore.) 

Ir-rg-la  -tion,  s.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  English 
relation  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrel- 
ative; want  of  relation  or  connection. 

Ir-rgl'-a-tlve,  a.  &  «.  [Prefix  ir-=  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  relative  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :   Not  relative;   not   connected   with 
other  things;  single,  unconnected. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  not  relative  or  con- 
nected. 

Ir-rgl  -a-tlve-l? ,  adv.  [English  irrelative;  -ly.] 
Unconnectedly. 

Ir-rgl  -g-vance,  Ir-rgl  -e-yan-fy1,  «.  [English 
irrelevant);  -cy.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrelevant;  as,  the  irrelevance  of  an  argument. 

Ir-rgl  -evant,  a.  [Prefix  ir-~in-  (2)  ;  English 
relevant  (q.v.).]  Not  relevant;  not  applicable  or 
pertinent ;  not  serving  to  illustrate  or  support. 

Ir-rSl'-S-vant-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  irrelevant;  -ly.'] 
In  an  irrelevant  manner;  not  pertinently. 

Ir-rg-liev'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  fr-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
relievable  (q.v.).]  Not  rolievable;  that  cannot  be 
relieved. 

Ir-rg  Hg  l6n,  t.  [Fr.]  Want  of  religious  feel- 
ing; contempt  of  religion;  impiety,  ungodliness. 

"The  accusation  of  irreligion  brought  against  him  is 
not  sufficiently  made  out." — Jortln:  Ecclc8.  History. 

Ir-rg-llg  -i6n-l8t,  «.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
religionist  (q.v.).]  One  who  is  destitute  of  relig- 
ious feeling ;  an  irreligious  or  ungodly  person. 

Ir-re-lIg'-iOUS,  a.  [Fr.  irreligieux,  from  Latin 
irreligiosus,  from  ir-  =  in-=not,  and  religio*us—to- 
ligious ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  imligioto.] 

1.  Destitute  of  religious  feelings  or  principles ; 
contemning  religion  ;  impious,  ungodly. 

2.  Contrary  to  religion  or  religious   principles  ; 
impious,  ungodly,  profane,  wicked. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  irreligious  but  a  violent  passion 
may  betray  men  to." — Stillingjleet:  Sermttns,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

IT  Irreligious  is  negative  ;  pro/ane  and  impious 
are  positive,  the  latter  being  much  stronger  than 
the  former.  All  men  who  are  not  positively  actu- 
ated by  principles  of  religion  are  irreligioua.  Pro- 
fanity and  impiety  are,  however,  of  a  still  more 
neinous  nature :  they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence 
of  regard  for  religion,  but  in  a  positive  contempt  of 
it  and  open  outrage  against  its  laws.  When  ap- 
plied to  things,  the  term  irreligious  seems  to  be 


irremoval 

somewhat  more  positively  opposed  to  religion  ;  an 

iititix  Ixtok  is  not  merely  one  in  \vlnHi  t  !i 
no  religion,  but  that  also  which  in  detrimental  to 
religion,  surh  as  skeptical  or  lioention-  writings: 
the  pro/ane  in  this  case  is  not  always  a  term  ' 
proach,  but  is  employed  to  distinguish  what  is 
expressly  spiritual  in  its  nature,  from  that  which 
i~  temporal:  the  history  of  nations  is  ;/,./(,//,,.  as 
distinguished  from  the  sacred  history  contained  in 
the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a 
profane  sentiment,  or  a  profane  joke,  profit  if  lips, 
and  the  like,  the  sense  is  personal  anil  reproachful ; 
(ntpfou*  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is  personal, 
and  in  the  worst  sense.  (Crabb:  Eng.Syiton.i 

Ir-rg-Hg  -iOUS-ly1,  arfr.  [Eng.  irr,-ligin>i»;  -lu.'] 
In  an  irreligious  manner;  profanely,  impiously; 
with  irreligion  or  impiety. 

"To  perform  holy  duties  Irreligiously."— Milton .  firtt 
Fotcer  in  Kccles.  Causes. 

Ir-rg-llg  lofis  ness,  «.  [Eng.  irrr/iV/iotu;  -net*.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreligious ;  irreligiou, 
ungodliness. 

"More  especially  the  sin  of  IrreHginutnes*  and  pro- 
faneness."—  Wilkins:  Nat.  Heltuion,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*Ir-rg-mg'-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  irremeabilis,  from  ir- 
=  in-=:not,  and  remea6iii«=returning ;  remeo=to  re- 
turn: re-= back,  and  meo=togo.]    Admittingof  no 
return ;  not  permitting  the  retracing  of  one's  steps. 
"Forbid  to  cross  the  Irremeable  flood." 

Pupes  Homer's  Iliad,  ixiii.  92. 

Ir-rg-mS'-dl  a-ble,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irreme- 
diabilis,  fromir-=in-=not,  and  remediabilis= reme- 
diable (q.  v.);  Sp.  irremediable;  Ital.  irremedia.- 
bile.} 

1.  Incapable  of  being  cured  or  healed ;  incurable. 

"Irremediable  pains." — Rambler,  No.  166. 

2.  Incapablo  of  being  remedied,  corrected,  or  re- 
dressed. 

"By  deficiencies  and  inconveniences  I  here  mean  those 
things,  which  are  wont  to  be  complained  of,  and  not  irre- 
mediable."— Hoyles  Works,  Hi.,  850. 

Ir-rg-me'-dl-a-ble-ngss,  «.  [Eng.  irremediable; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremediable. 

Ir-rg-me -dl-a-hly",  adv.  [Eng.  remediable); 
-ly.\  In  an  irremediable  manner;  in  a  manner 
that  precludes  remedy  or  cure;  incurably,  irre- 
trievably. 

"  Leave  him  irremediably  in  the  condition  he  hath 
brought  himself  into." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  1L 

Ir  rg-mlss  -I-ble,  »ir-re-miss-a-ble,  a.  [Fr., 
from  Low  Lat.  irremissibilis,  from  ir-= in-= not,  and 
remissibilis  —  that  may  or  can  bo  remitted,  from 
remissus,  pa. par.  of  remitto—ta remit  (q.  v.  I.]  That 
cannot  bo  remitted,  forgiven,  or  pardoned ;  unpar- 
donable. 

"His other  heresy  that  euery  deadly  sin  after  baptisme 
should  be  irremissible." — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  544. 

Ir-rg-mlBB-Tble-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  irremissible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremissiblo. 

"Thence  arises  the  aggravation  and  irrrmtssibleness  of 
the  Kin  against  the  Holy  Ghost." — Hammond:  Works.  voL 
i.,  p.  407. 

Ir-rg  miss  -I-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  irremissible); 
-ly.]  In  an  irremissiblo  manner  or  degree;  unpar- 
donably. 

Ir-re-mls  -si6n  (slon  as  sh6n\  s.  [Pref.ir-=tn- 
(2),  and  Eng.  remission  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  refusing 
or  delaying  to  remit  or  pardon*  (Donne.) 

Ir-rg-mls'-slve,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
remissive  (q.v.).]  Not  remissive;  not  remitting; 
unforgiving. 

Ir-rS-mlt  ta-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  remittable  (q.  v.).|  That  cannot  bo  remitted 
or  forgiven ;  unpardonable. 

Ir-rg-mdv-a-bll  -l-tf,  s.  [Prefix  irremovable; 
•iti/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremovable. 

Ir-rS-mdV-a-ble,  *ir-re  move-a  ble,  a.  [Pref. 
tr-=in-  (2)',  and  Eng.  removable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  removable  ;  that  cannot    be   removed;  im- 
movable, unalterable. 

"Constant  devotion  and  irremovable  pietie  to  hie 
Prince."— P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  281. 

2.  Immovable,  inflexible,  determined. 

"  Hee's  irremovable, 
Resolved  for  flight." 

XliKkesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Ir-re-mov -a-ble-n8ss,  «.  [Ene.  irremovable: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremovable, 
irremovability. 

Ir-rg-m6v  -a-bljf,  odt>.  [English  irremovab(le); 
-7.V-I  In  an  irremovable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
moved;  inflexibly,  unalterably. 

"But  above  all,  so  firmly  and  irremoraMy  fixed  to  the 
profession  of  the  true  Protestant  Eeligion."— Erelyns 
Misce.ll.  tfewsfrom  Brussels. 

Ir-rg-mdV-al, s.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  English 
removal  (q.  V.).]  Absence  or  want  of  removal;  the 
state  of  not  being  removed. 
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Ir-rS-mu  -n8r-a-ble,  a.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  nnrl 
Eug.  iv,, IK/I, •,-,!(,(.  (q.  v.).J  Not  remunorable;  in- 
capable of  being  remunerated  or  rewarded. 

Ir-r8-n<Swned  ,  a.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
renowned  iq.  v.i.J  Not  renowned ;  not  celebrated, 
uureuownod. 

Ir-rSp-a-ra  bll  -I-tySs.  lEng.  irreparable;  -ity.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  irreparable;  incapac- 
ity or  impossibility  of  repair  or  recovery. 

Ir  rep  -a-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lift,  irrepara- 
fei/ts~thatcannot  be  repaired  or  restore*! :  /;•-  —  in-= 
not,  aud  reparo=to  repair  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  irreparable; 
Ital.  irreparabtte.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  repaired  or  remedied;  irre- 
mediable ;  incurable. 

"Run  into  the  most  Irreparable  nnd  pernicious  disor- 
ders."— Derham:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i.,  p.  139. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  recovered  or  regained ;  irre- 
trievable. 

"War  hath  determined  us,  and  foiled  with  loss 
trr>'i"trable."  Stilton:  1'.  L.,  ii.  331. 

Ir-r8p  -a  ra  ble  n8ss,  s.  [English  irreparable; 
•ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  irreparable. 

Ir-rSp'-a-ra-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  irreparab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  irreparable  manner;  incurably;  irretrievably; 
beyond  recovery  or  remedy. 

"Wennd  such  adventures  to  have  sometimes  befallen 
artists  irreparably."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  884. 

Ir-r8-peal-a-bIl'-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  irrepealable; 
•4ty.\  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  irrepealable. 

Ir-rg -peal  -a-ble,  a.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rejtealable  (q.  v.).]  Not  repealable;  incapable  of 
being  legally  repealed ;  irrevocable. 

"Such  are  the  confidents  that  ingage  their  irrepealable 
aasenU." — (Jlanvill-  Vanity  of  Doamatixiny,  ch.  xxiii. 

Ir-rS-peal  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrepealable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrepealable ; 

irrepealability. 

Ir-re  peal  a-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  irrepealabl(e) ; 
-ly.]  So  as  not  to  admit  or  bo  capable  of  repeal. 

Ir-r8-p8nt'-an$e,  s.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
repentance  (q_.  v.).J  Want  of  repentance  or  peni- 
tence; impenitence. 

"There  are  some  dispositions  blameworthy  in  men, 
as  unchangeableuess  and  irrepentance."— Bp. 
Ball:  Select  Thoughts,  %  47. 

Ir-r8-place  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  tr-=in  (2),  and  Eng. 
replaceable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  bo  replaced. 

"That  reserve  which  is  necessary  whenever  general  use 
of  such  incomparable  aud  irreplaceable  gems  of  art  is 
advocated." — Atlientctim. 

Ir-rS-plSv-I-a  ble,  a.    [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  repleviable  (q.  v.).] 
Law:  Incapable  of  being  rcploviod. 

Ir-r5-pl6v  -Is  a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir--in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  replevisable  (q.  v.).] 
Law;  Thesamo  as  IRREPLEVIABLE  (q.  v.). 

Ir-r8p-r8-hen'-sl-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irrep- 
rehensibilis,  from  ir-=in-=not,  and  reprehensibilis 
=reprohonsiblo  (q.  v.).]  Not  reprehensible;  free 
or  exempt  from  blame ;  blameless. 

'"Tis  irreprehensible  in  physicians  to  cure  their  patient 
of  one  disease,  by  casting  him  into  another  less  desper- 
ate."— Qlanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxii. 

Ir-r8p-r8-hen  -sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrepre- 
hensible; -ness.j  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  irrep- 
rohcnsiblc. 

Ir-r6p-r8-hSn  Sl-bl?,  adv.  (Eng.  irreprehen- 
sib(le);  -///.J  In  an  irreprehousiblo  manner;  so  as 
not  to  incur  blame. 

Ir-r8p-r8 -sSnt'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  representable  (q.v.).]  Not  roprosentablo ; 
incapable  of  being  represented. 

"  God's  Irrepresentaltle  nature  doth  hold  against  making 
images  of  Qod."—StillinuJIect. 

Ir-r8  prSBB'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

^iiili-  (q.  v.).]    Not  repressiblo;  incapable  of 

being  repressed,  restrained,  or  kept  under  control. 

Ir  rS  prSss'  I  bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  irrepre»sib(le); 
•It/.  |  In  an  irrepressible  manner  or  degree. 

Ir-rS-prflach'-a-ble,  a.  [Prof.  ir-  —  in-  (2),  and 
Eng,  repro<ichable  (q.  v.).]  Not  reproachablo;  not 
deeerringof  or  calling  for  reproach  or  blamo;  free 
from  reproach  or  blame;  blameless,  upright,  inno- 
cent. 

"His  Intentions  were  irreproachable."— Reattte:  On 
Truth,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

•  For  the  difference  between  irreproai'imble  and 
blameU'XH,  see  ULAMELESH. 

Ir  rS  proaph  a  ble  nSss,  s.  [Ene.  irreproach- 
able; -nt-HH.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irro- 
proacb 
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Ir-r$-pr6ach  -«Vbly*,  adv.  [English  irreproach- 
ab(le) ;  -/y.]  In  an  irreproachable  manner:  in  a 
manner  beyond  reproach  or  blame;  blamelessly; 
faultlessly. 

"From  this  time,  say*  the  monk,  the  bear  lived  frre- 
proachably." — Addison;  Sieitzcrluittl. 

Ir-rS-prdv -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  deserving  or 
calling  for  reproof  or  censure ;  blameless,  unblam- 
able, irreproachable. 

"Not  only  nil  other  ways  are dangerous and  unpaaaable, 
and  this  irreprovable,  but  a  No  that  there  in  direct  evi- 
dence enough  to  prove  it  solid  and  rational." — Qtanvfll: 
I'reKXitttence  of  Souls,  ch.  v. 

Ir-r§-prdV-a-ble-n8ss,  s.  [Eng.  irreprovable; 
•ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  irreprovable ; 
freedom  from  blame,  censure,  or  reproof;  blame- 
loss  u  ess. 

Ir-r6-pr6v  -a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  irreprovab(le) ; 
-///.  I  In  an  irreprovable  or  irreproachable  manner. 

fir  rSp-tl-tlOUS,  a.  [Lat.  irrepto,  freq.  from 
trrepo=to  creep  in :  ir-=m-=into,  and  repo=to 
creep.  J  Crept  in ;  secretly  or  privately  introduced ; 
surreptitious. 

Ir-rgp'-U-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=m-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reputable  (q.  v.).J  Not  reputable;  disreputable. 

"It's  very  irreputable  for  a  young  woman  to  gad  About 
to  men'ii  lodgings."— Female  Tatter,  No.  4. 

Ir-r5-sir-I-$nt,  «.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resilient  (q.v.).]  Not  resilient. 

Ir-r6-§Ist  an 90,  s.  [Prof.  »r-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resistance  (q.  v.).]  Forbearance  to  resist ;  non- 
resistance;  passive  submission  or  obedience. 

Hr-tS^Ist-I-bir-I-ty*,*.  [Eng. irresistible;  -ify.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible. 

"In  what  bold  colors  has  the  Poet  drawn  his  impetu- 
osity and  irresistibility  !"—Letci»:  Statius,  bk.  x.  (Note.) 

Ir-r6-§Ist'-I-ble,  o.  [Pref.  fr-=m-=  (2) ,  and  Eng. 
resistible  (q.  v.).l  No  resistible;  that  cannot  be 
resisted ;  incapable  of  being  successfully  resisted  or 
withstood ;  superior  to  opposition  or  resistance. 

"Rut  James  supposed  that  the  primate  was  HI  ruck 
dumb  by  the  irresistible  force  of  reason."— Macautay; 
Hi.-it.  Eny.,  ch.  vl. 

Ir-rS-glBt -I-ble-n6ss,  s.  [English  irresistible; 
-ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible. 

"For  the  remoteness,  violence,  irretiistibltnetta  of  the 
blow,  are  the  enemies  of  the  church  described  by  the 
bpear  aud  dart."— Up.  Hall:  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 

Ir-rS-§Ist  ~I-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  irresistible) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  irresistible  manner;  in  a  manner  or  degree 
not  admitting  of  resistance. 

"For  irresistibly  their  power  presides 
In  all  events,  audgood  and  111  divides." 

H'ftktti  EpiuoHiad,  bk.  vii. 

*lr-r5-§lBt  -1SSS,  a.    [Pref.fr-=tn-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.   resistless   (q.  v.).]    Resistless  5   incapable    of 
being  resisted  or  withstood ;  irresistible. 
"  When  beauty  in  distress  appears, 
An  it're»istle#s  charm  it  bears." 
Yaldeii:  In  Allusion  to  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ode  4. 

»Ir-r8§  -6-lU  ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resoluble  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Incapable  of  being  resolved  or  dissolved;  in- 
capable of  resolution  into  parts ;  indissoluble. 

"I  know  it  may  be  here  alleged,  that  the  productionnof 
chemical  analyHei*  are  ftiruule  bodies,  aud  upon  that  ac- 
count ifresulubte." — Itoyle:  Works,  iv.  74. 

2.  Incapable  of   being  released  or    relieved,    as 
from  guilt. 

"  The  second  is  in  the  frrr*<tluble  condition  of  onr  soals 
after  a  knuwn  sin  committed." — lip.  Hall:  Cases  of  Cun- 
ectenoe,  dec.  8,  case  9. 

*Ir-r8g -6-lu-ble-nSss,  ».    [English  irre»oluble; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresoluble; 
nice  to  Reparation  of  part.-^. 

"Qnernetnnus  has  this  confession  of  the  irretolublenes* 
of  diamonds." — U<iyle:  Wurtc^  i.  614. 

Ir  re§   6  lute,  a.    [Pref.  fr-=m-  (2),  and  English 
resolute   (q.v.).]     Not  resolute;  not  firm  or  con- 
stant  in   purpose;    not   decided   or    determined; 
wavering,  hesitating,  vacillating,  undecided. 
"Weak  and  irresolute  is  man." 

Cuteper:  Human  Frntlly. 

Ir-re§ -6-lute-ly1,  adv.  [Hnitlish /,•/•.•.<.// 1./,  ;  -I;/.] 
in  MII  irre.-c,lute,  hesitating,  or  wavering  manner; 
with  hesitation. 

"  Between  the  incompatible  objects  on  which  his  heart 
was  set,  he,  for  a  time,  went  Irresolutely  to  anil   fin." 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

Ir-r6g    6  Iflte  nSas,  s.    fKiiB.  irresolute;  -ness.] 

Tin- quality   nr    -tate   of  bi'iiiu"  irresolute;  want    of 
lirnmessof  iniriMi-i-;  ln-~it ai tun,  irresolutii'ii. 
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Ir-r8?  6-ld  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resolution  (q.  v.).|  Want  of  resolution  or  firmness 
of  pumose  ;  want  of  decision;  indecision  ;  hesita- 
tion; fluctuation  or  wavering  of  the  mind, 

"He  had  by  his  irresolution  forfeited  the  favor  of 
Wiiliiim."—  Mucaulay:  llial.  A'ny.,  ch.  Jtvit. 

Ir  r8-^5lv-8.  bll  -1- \f,    s.     [Eng.    irreioli 
-«f|/.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresolvable. 

lr-rS-$51v  -»-ble,  a.  [Pref.  <r-  =  m-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resolvable  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  being  resolved. 

Ir-r8-s8lv'-?.  ble-n8sg,  s.  [Eng.  imtoirnbif : 
-ii«s«.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresolvable; 
irresolvability. 

*Ir-r8-58lved'.  o.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resolved  (q.  v.}.]  Not  resolved,  not  settled  in  opin- 
ion, undetermined. 

"While  a  person  is  trresolved,  he  suffers  all  the  force  of 
temptation  to  call  upon  him." — Stilllnufleet:  Sermons,  vol. 
iv.,  Her.  11. 

*lr-rS  gSlV-Sd-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  irresolved;  -I, 
Without  settled  opinion;  hesitatingly,  doubtful 

"Divers  of  my  friends  have  thought  it  strange  to 
me  speak  BO  irresolvealu." — Hoyle:    Work*,  iii.  1U8. 

Ir-r8s-p6ct'-Ive,  a.    [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
respective  (q.  v.).] 

1,  Not  respective    or  having   regard  to  circu 
stances  or  conditions  :  regardless  of  circmnatanoea  ; 
not  making  distinction  or  difference. 

"The  execution  of  that  decree  .  .  .  Is  equally  free 
and  irrespective." — South;  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  xiii. 

•2.  Not  respectful,  not  showing  respect. 
"  Irreverend    and    irrespective  behavior."  —  Sir  O.  C. 
Lewis.    (A/mandate.) 

IT  Irrespective  of  is  used  prepositionally  in  the 
sense  of  not  having  regard  or  respect  to ;  leaving 
out  of  account;  as,  Irrespective  of  that,  there  are 
other  reasons. 

Ir-rSs  pect  -Ive-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  irresperthf, 
-ty.]  Without  regard  to  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions. 

Ir-r8s  -plr-8,-ble,  *Ir-r8s  p'ir  -9,-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
fr-=in-  (2).  and  Eng.  respirable  (q.  v.).]  Not  rospir- 
able ;  not  fit  for  respiration. 

Ir-r8-sp5ns-l-bll  -I-t?,  s.  [Prefix  i'r-=in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  responsibility  (q.v.).]  Want  of  responsi- 
bility ;  freedom  from  responsibility. 

Ir-r6-sp5ns J-I-We,  adj.  [Prefix  ir-=in-  (2),  nnd 
Eng.  responsible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  responsible;  not  answerable ;  not  liable  to 
bo  called  to  account. 

2.  Not  trustworthy  ;  not  to  bo  relied  on  or  trusted. 
Ir-rS-SpSng'-I-bly1,  adv.    [Eng.  irresponsib(le) ; 

•ly.]  In  an  irresponsible  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
responsible. 

Ir-r8-sp8ns'-lve,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=m-  (2),  and  Eng. 
responsive  (q.v.).J  Not  responsive. 

Ir-r8-Straln'-9.-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2],  and 
English  rmlrainable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  re- 
strained ;  incapable  of  restraint. 

"Irresfrafnable,  irresistible,  or  unalterable."— Prj/nne; 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  p.  1*1. 

Ir-r8-8US -5lt-»-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  resuscitable  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  being  resus- 
citated or  revived. 

*Ir-rS-8U8  -?It-»-blf ,  adv.  [English  imnacit- 
"In!'-) ;  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  capable  of  resuscita- 
tion. 

Ir-rS-tgn  -live,  a.  [Prefix  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
retentive  (q.v.).]  Not  retentive;  not  apt  to  retain; 
as,  an  irretentive  memory. 

Ir  r8  tra?e  -$.-ble,  a.  [Prcf.  fr-=m-  (2),  and 
Eng.  retractable  (q.v.).]  Not  retraccable ;  inca- 
pable of  being  retraced. 

Ir  re-trlev -a-ble,   a.   [Pref.  t>-=in-   (2),  and 

Eng.  retrievable  (q.v.).]  Not  retrievable;  that  can- 
not be  retrieved,  recovered,  or  remedied ;  irrecover- 
able, irreparable. 

"Unaffected  with  irretrievable  losses."—  Rambler,  No. 
48. 

Ir-rS-triSv'-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  irretrievable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  slate  of  bcint;  irretrievable. 

Ir-rS  trlSv  -a-bl?,  mlr.  [Eng.  inetrievabt.le); 
'ly.]  In  an  irretrievable  manner;  irreparably; 
irrevocably. 

"  The  danger  they  were  in  of  being  irretrievably  lost." 
— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  v.  (Pref.) 

Ir-rS  turn  -a  ble,  a.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (21,  and 
Eng.  returAnbi,  (q.  T.).]  Incapalile  of  returning  or 
of  being  recalled  ;  not  to  be  returned. 

"  Forth  irreturnable  flleth  the  spoken  wonl." 

Mirror  for  ilai/istrutet.  p.  429. 

Ir-r8  veal-a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir--in-  (2',nntl  I'.int. 
revealable  (q.  v.).  J  That  cannot  be  rrvi-alcil. 
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Ir-rfi-vfial  -9.  blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  irrevealab(le) ; 
'ly.]  So  as  not  to  bo  rcvealablo. 

Ir-rev  Sr  ence,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irreverentia, 
from  trreverena=irrevoront  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  irreveren~ 

fin.  I 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreverent;  want 
of  reverence  or  veneration ;  want  of  a  due  regard  or 
respect  for  thecharacter,  position, or  authority  of  a 
superior;  irreverent  conduct  or  actions, 

"That  is  the  natural  language,  the  true  signification 
Hint  import  of  all  irreverence." — South:  Sermo?is,  vol.  ii., 

Mr.  a. 

*'l.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disregarded  or 
treated  with  disrespect. 

"The  irreverence  and  scorn  the  judges  were  justly  in." 
— Clarendon:  Otvil  War. 

*Ir-rSv'-e"r-end,  a.  [Prof.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reverend  (q.  v.).J  Irreverent. 

"If  any  man  use  immodest  speech  or  frrevfrend  ges- 
ture."— Strype:  Life  of  Atip.  Grtnital,  App.  bk.  ii. 

Ir-rev'-§r  ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irreverens, 
from  tr-=m-=not,  and  reverens,  pr.  par.  of  revereor 
=to  revere  (q.  v.) ;  Sj>.  <&  Ital.  irreverente.] 

1.  Wanting  in  reverence  or  respect  toward  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  any  superior ;  having  no  venera- 
tion ;  disrespectful. 

"  Witness  the  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  101. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  irrever- 
ence; expressive  of  or  displaying  a  want  of  rever- 
ence or  respect. 

"  Dishonoring  the  grace  by  irreverent  cavils  at  the  dis- 
pensation."—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  g  4. 

Ir-rSv'-Sr-ent-ljf,  adv.  [Eug.  irreverent;  •ly.'] 
In  an  irreverent  manner ;  without  due  regard  or  re- 
spect. 

"To  speak  irreverently  of  God,  or  to  scoff  at  religion." 
— .VM///I.  Sernujus,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  1. 

Ir  r8-v6rs  -I-ble,  a.  [Prof. ir-=in-  (2), and  Eng. 
reversible  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  reversible ;  incapable  of  being  reversed  or 
turned  the  opposite  way. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  recalled,  repealed,  or  an- 
nulled ;  irrevocable. 

"This  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  it  is  not  universal,  so 
neither  is  it  final  and  irreversible." — Jortin:  Remarks  on 
Sod.  Hist. 

Ir  r8-vSrs  -I-ble  nSss,  s.  [Eng.  irreversible; 
-ntjs«.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreversible. 

Ir-rS  ve"rs'  I-blyS  adv.  [Eng.  irreversible) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  i  rroversible  manner ;  so  as  to  bo  irreversible ; 
irrevocably. 

"Many  myriadsof  solifidians  have  stumbled,  and  fallen 
irreversibly." — Hammond:  Works,  i.  462. 

Ir-r8v-o -ca-bir-I-tf,  «.  [Eng.  irrevocable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  Doing  irrevocable. 

Ir-r6v'-6-c?,-ble,  *Ir  rSv'-6  Icfc-ble,  adj.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  revocabilis,  from  t'r-=in-=not,  and  re- 
vocaftiH»=revocable  (q.v.):Sp.  irrevocable;  Ital. 
irrevocabilc.]  Not  revocable ;  incapable  of  being 
revoked  or  recalled ;  that  cannot  bo  reversed,  re- 
pealed, or  annulled ;  irreversible,  unalterable. 

"Wrathful  Jove's  Irrevocable  doom, 
Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  ii.  439. 

Ir-reV-o-ca-ble-nSss,  s.  [English  irrevocable; 
•ness.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrevocable. 

Ir-rSv  -oc-a-blj,  adt>.  [Eng.  irrevocable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  irrevocable  manner;  in  a  manner  not  admit- 
ting of  repeal  or  recall ;  beyond  recall. 

' '  I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past." 

Byron:  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

*Ir-r6v  -6  ka-ble,  a.   [IRREVOCABLE.] 

Mr-r8v -6-lU-ble,  a.  [Prof.  iY-=m-(21, and  Eng. 
revoluble  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  roll  or  turn  round  j 
not  revolving;  having  no  rotatory  motion. 

"Progressing the  dateless  and irrevoluble  circle  of  eter- 
nity [they]  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands." — Milton:  On 
the  Inform,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

Ir  rhe-t6r'-IC  al,  a.  [Prof.  tV-=fn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rhetorical  (q.  T.) .]  Not  rhetorical ;  unpersuasive. 

Ir  -rl-gate,  t>.  t.  [Latin  irrigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
trriyo=to  moisten,  to  irrigate:  t»=on,  upon,  and 
n'0o=to  moisten;  Ital.  irrigurc.] 

1 .  To  water,  to  wet ;  to  fill  with  a  fluid  or  liquid. 
"  SVe  say  that  bloud,  coming  to  a  part  to  irrigate  it,  is 

...    at  length  transmuted    into    the  nature  of    that 
part." — Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  uiv. 

2.  To  moisten. 

"  Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dry-furred  tongues." 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  bk.  ii. 

3.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to  flow 
and  spread  over  it. 

Ir-rl-ga'-tion,  s,    [Lat,  irrigatio,  from  irrigatus, 

Fa.  par.  of  i'rri0o=to  irrigate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  irriyati'in  ; 
tal.  irrigazione.] 
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I.  Onl.  Lang.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  The  act  of  watering  land  by  causing  a 
stream  to  flow  and  spread  over  it. 

"This  way  of  irrigation  may  by  a  cheap  and  easy  me- 
chanical contrivance  be  very  much  improved."—  Boyle: 
Workt,  iii.  447. 

Tf  Millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Western  States 
have  been  reclaimed  and  fitted  for  cultivation 
by  means  of  irrigation,  and  there' exists  a  United 
States  statute  fixing  a  price  of  25  cents  per  aero  on 
all  lands  so  reclaimed,  provided  rocoru  of  entry  of 
them,  under  the  "Desert  Lands  Act,"  is  made  at  the 
nearest  United  States  land  oflice. 

2.  Med. :  The  art  or  operation  of  making  water 
trickle  over  an  inflamed  wound  or  other  portion  of 
the  body  morbidly  affected. 

*lr-rlg  -U-OUB,  a.  [Latin  irriguus= irrigating, 
from  i'rri'0o=to  irrigate;  Ital.  irriyuo.] 

1.  Watery,  watered. 

"The  flow'ry  lap 
Of  some  trrtffuowt  valley  spread  her  store." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  268. 

2.  Penetrating  gently,  as  water  into  the  earth. 

"RashElpenor    .    .    .    thought 
To  exhale  his  surfeit  by  trrtguous  sleep." 

Pktlift:  Cider,  bk.  U. 

•Ir-rl? -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  fr-=m-  (2),  and  Eng. 
risible  (q.  v.) .]  Not  risible ;  not  capable  of  laughter. 
Ir-rl'-jion,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irrisionem,  ace. of 
irruno=a  laughing  at,  from  irrisus,  pa.  par.  of 
trr»deo=to  laugh  at:  in-=at,  and  rid«o= to  laugh ; 
Sp.  irrision;  Ital.  trrmonc.]  The  act  of  laughing 
at  or  mocking  another ;  mockery,  derision. 

"Then  he  againe,  by  way  of  irrMon,  Ye  say  very  true 
Indeed."—  P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  212. 

Ir  rlt-a  bll  -I-t?,  s.  [Fr.  irritabilite,  from  Lat. 
irritabilitatem,  ace.  of  irritabilitas,  from  irritabilis 
=  irritable  (q.  v.);  Sp.  irritabilidad ;  Ital.  t'rrifa- 
bilitil.] 

I.  Ord,   Lang. :   The    quality  or  state    of   being 
irritable  or  easily  provoked  or  irritated ;  suscepti- 
bility to  irritation  j  petulance. 

"During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  his 
servants,  his  courtiers,  even  his  priests,  in  terror." — 
Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xxi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (of  a  muscle):  Vital  contrnctibility,  the 
property  of  visibly  contracting,  even  after  death,  on 
the  application  of  a  stimulus.  It  varies  in  duration 
according  to  the  muscle  irritated.    The  right  auri- 
cle has  boon  found  irritable  for  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours  after  death.    A  voluntary  muscle  has  been 
found  irritable  twenty-four  hours  after  death.   The 
great  physiologist  Albert  Von  Ilaller  directed  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  irritability. 

2.  Bot.:  Excitability  of  an  extreme  character,  in 
which  an  organ  exhibits  movements  different  from 
those  commonly  met  with  in  plants.    Its  known 
causes   are    three— atmospheric  pressure,  sponta- 
neous motion,  and  the  contact  of  other  bodies. 
Thus  plants  sleep,  the  compound  leaves,  where 
such  exist,  folding  together ;  so  also  the  sensitive 
plant  shrinks  from  touch. 

3.  Pathol.  (of  any  organ) :  Morbid  excitement  or 
excitability,  often  with  pain.    Thus  thero  may  be 
irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Ir'-rlt-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritabilit,  from 
irrito=to  irritate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  irritable;  Ital.  irrita- 
bile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Easily  irritated  or  exasperated  ;  petulant,  fret- 
ful. 

"His  irritable  and  imperious  nature  was  constantly  im- 
pelling him  toquarrel  with  both." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ivii. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  worked  into  a  heat  or 
painfuluess ;  as,  an  irritable  sore. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Gen.:  Capable  of  being  acted  upon  with  effect 
by  stimuli. 

(2)  Spec,  (of  muscles) :  Capable   of   contracting 
under  the  influence  of  stimuli.     [IRRITABILITY, 

2.  Hot.:  Capableof  beingoxcitedto  motion  under 
the  influence  of  certain  stimuli. 

Ir'-rlt-a-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  irritable;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irritable  j  irritability. 

Ir-rlt-a-btf.adv.  [Eng.  irritab(le);  -ly.]  In  an 
irritable  manner ;  with  irritation. 

*Ir -rIt-aH-5?  (1),  »•  [Eng.  irritant  (1);  -cj/.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irritant  or  irritating. 

Ir-rlt-an-$y=  (2),  s.    [Eng.  irritan(t)  (2) ;  -c».] 

Scots  Lav :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irritant 
or  of  no  force  or  effect ;  the  state  of  being  null  and 
void. 


irritation 

Ir'-rlt-ant  (l),o.  A*.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.  irritant 
fk'i-tiit.  irrituntif),  pr.  par.  of  irrito— to  provoke,  to 
enrage,  stimulate,  incite,  or  excite.] 

A.  Aiailj.:  Exciting  irritation  ;  producing  !••• 
ment :  causing  pain,  heat,  or  tension  by  ni<Tliaiiiral 
injuries, chemical  action.  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  Sing.:  That  which  produces  irritation  or  ex- 
citement of  any  muscle,  nerve,  or  other  organ  or 
part  of  the  body. 

(2)  PI.:  Garrod  makes  Irritants  tlio  first  order  of 
his  second  division,  that  of  external  remedies.    He 
includes  under  it  three  groups  -(1)  Rubefacients, 
(2)  Kpispastics,  Vesicants,  or   Blistering   Agents, 
and  (3)  Pustulants. 

2.  Toxicology:  An  irritant  poison  (q.v.). 

IT  Pure  irritant:  A  poison  producing  inflamma- 
tion without  corrosive  action  on  the  tissues. 

irritant-poison,  «. 

Toxicol.:  A  poison  which  produces  inflammation 
•with  or  without  corrosive  action  on  the  tissues,  as 
arsenic,  mercury,  or  other  mineral  poisons. 

Ir'-rlt-$nt  (2),  a.  [Lat.  irritans,  pr.  par.  of 
irrj'/o=to  invalidate :  in-=not,  and  rafwt= ratified, 
valid.]  Rendering  null  and  void ;  invalidating. 

irritant-clause,  *. 

Scots  Law :  A  clause  in  a  deed  declaring  null  and 
void  certain  specified  acts  if  they  are  done  by  the 
party  holding  under  the  deed.  It  is  supplemented 
by  the  resolutive  clause. 

Ir'-rl-t&te  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  irritatus,  pa.  par. 
of  trr»(o=to  irritate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  excite,  to  stir  up,  to  inflame. 

"  Dydde  with  vncleane  motions  or  conntynanoes  irritate 
the  myndes  of  the  dauncers." — Hir  T.  Klyot:  The  Governor, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  in. 

2.  To  excite  heat,  redness,  and  inflammation  in ; 
to  inflame,  to  fret ;  as,  to  irritate  a  sore. 

3.  To  excite  anger  or  displeasure  in ;  to  vex,  to 
annoy,  to  exasperate. 

"The  permecutlon  which  the  separatists  had  under- 
gone han  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  bnt  not  severe 
enough  to  destroy." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch,  i. 

4.  To  give  greater  force  or  energy  to ;  to  increase ; 
to  heighten. 

"Air,  if  very  cold,  irrltateth  the  flame,  and  rnaketh  it 
burn  more  fiercely." — Bacon, 

5.  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  stimulate. 

"Cold    maketh    the    spirit*   vigorous,    and    trritateth 
them."— Bacon, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.:  To  excite  irritation  in ;  to  excite  the 
irritability  of.    [IRRITABILITY.] 

2.  Pathol.:  To  cause  morbid  excitement  in. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  inflame. 
"  Masic  too    .     .    .    IB  tempered  by  the  law; 

Still  to  her  plan  subservient  melts  in  notes, 
Which  cool  and  soothe,  not  irritate  and  warm." 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  ii. 

Mr'-ri-tate  (2),  v.  t.  [Lat,  irritatus,  pa.  par.  of 
irrtfo=to  invalidate ;  tr-=tn-= not,  and  ra/iu=rati- 
fled,  valid.]  To  invalidate;  tomakoof  none  effect; 
to  render  null  and  void. 

•Ir'-rl-tata,  a«7.  [IRRITATE  (1),  «.]  Excited, 
heightened,  inflamed. 

"When  they  are  collected,  the  heat  becometh  more 
violent  and  irritate."— Bacon:  Kat.  Hist. 

Ir-rl-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritationrm, 
accus.  of  trrtrario,  from  irritatv*.  pa.  par.  of  irrito 
=  to  irritate  (1)  ;Sp.  irritacion;  Ital.  irritazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  irritating,  provoking,  exasperating, 
or  vexing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  irritated;  anger,    vexation, 
annoyance,  exasperation. 

3.  The  actof  exciting  heat  or  inflammation. 

"It  will  often  happen,  that  the  fibres  or  motive  organs 
of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts  will,  by  that  trr/- 
tatton,  be  brought  to  contract  themselves  vigorously." — 
li<>i/lf:  Works,  v.  212. 

II.  Technically:  , 

1.  Pathol.:  An  abnormally    potent  sensation  or 
action,  or  both  together,  produced  by  meehanieal 
or  chemical  agents,  or  other  causi-s.      Kvcn  hunger 
will  produce  this  action,  simulating  that  prodno-d 
by  strength, but  the  reaction  with  increased  weak- 
ness is  great  and  immediate. 

2.  Physiolnqy: 

(1)  Gen.:  The  normal  action,  both  in  character 
and  amount,  produced  by  appropriate  stimuli  on 
any  portion  of  the  bodily  frame. 

(2)  Spec.:  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  under 
the  operation  of  appropriate  stimuli. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jo'wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pli 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§lon  =  shun,     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     deL 


irritative 
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isatine 


*Ir -rl  ta-tlve,  a.    [Eug.  irritat(e) ;  -ire.] 

1.  S.-rvinj,'  or  tending  to  irritate  or  excite. 

'J.    Accompanied   with  or  produced  by  increased    *  '•"• 
action  or  irritation;  as,  an  irritative  fever. 

•Ir'-rl  ti-t8r-f ,  a.  [Eug.  irritat(e);  -ory.]  Irri- 
Utting;  canting  Irritation, 

"  By  reanon  either  of  Home  paaaion  or  of  some  Irrttatiiry 
and  troublesome  humor  iu  his  t>ehavior." — Half:  1:<  >n. 
Errhi'j  Christiana. 

*lr  rite  ,  v.  t,    [Fr.  irriter,  from  Lat.  irri(o=to    „  .—  -.        ,f 

irritate  (1).]    To  irritate,  to  exasperate,  to  influ-       brotherhoods"  or  bundles  of  stamens  equal, 
ence,  to  provoke. 


It  is  found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  f Is    =Act»  viii.  32-35;  Iv.  s=Act»  xlli.  34;  Ivl.  7  =  Mat.  «xt.  IS: 

chiefly  on  vegetables.    CaBed  also  the  Indian  White    lxLl-S=Luke  iv.  17-21;  lir.  1,  2=Rom.  x.  20-21;  li».  17= 

2.  Pet.  111.  13;  livi.  24=  Mark  ix.  43-4S. 


is  ab-ndr  mal,  s.  [Prof,  is-,  and  I  ,!!„•.  abnormal 
('I-  v.i.| 

Meteor.  ( ill.) ;  Deviations  from  moan  tempera- 
ture. 

Us  a-dSl  -phous,  ii.    [Prof,  is-;  Gr.  adelphot=& 
brother,  and  Eng.  sutl.  -OUB.] 
But.  («/  a  diiideli>hnus  /lower) :   Having  the  two 


"irritiny  and  provoking  men  unto  anger."—  drafton: 
Ato.  V.  (an.  1). 


fls  -a  gofce,  tls  a  g8gue,  ».    [Gr.  eisogoge=(l) 
(Gen.)  a  bringing  in  ;  (2)  (Late)  a  bringing  of  cases 
into  court;  (3)  (Rhet.)  an  introduction,  an  eloment- 
*Ir  -rbr  ate,  v.  t.    [Latin  irroratus,  pa.  par.  of    arv,  'rpatj;ln-    [ 
irroro.  from  ir-  =  m-=on,  upon,  and  roro—  to 
dew;  not  U'onit.   roris)  =  dew.]    To  moisten 

dew;  to  bedew.  Is-a-g8g  -Ic,  I-sa-g8g   Jc  al,  a.    [Lat.  iiagogi- 

' 


nr      i\f      *"  i    infill  lr*t*.       I  1"  -\li  (Hi  ICS.  I  •  io-"i.i".i"4*      * 

KlJii        Rhet..Theot.,&c.:  An  introduction  to  tho  study  the  action  of  warm  ammonia  on  isatine.    It  crystal 

i    of  a  department  of  thought.  llze?  ll>  glistening  rhombic  plates  of  the  color  o 

i.  .    -x*   ».    ,  .s  _XA.  ,  re<}  todlde  of  mercury,  which   are  slightly  solubh 


Is  al   If  1  ene,  «.    [Eng.  is(ati*);'allyl,  and  suff. 

•rni:  | 

Chem.:  ('H/i'-CHj.  A  ga-riMis  hydrocarbon, 
isomerlc  with  allyleno,  prepared  by  the  electrolysis 
of  potassic  itaconate.  It  combines  directly  with 
bromine,  forming  a  crystalline  isallylene  totrabro- 
mide,  CH^HrCHr.CHjlir.  It  gives  no  precipitate 
with  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  salt-. 

18  am    Ic,  a.     [Eng.,  Ac.,  is(atis) ;  am(monia), 
and  suff.  -ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 
Isamic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  daHisNgOfc    Imasatic  acid.  Produced  by 

ystaf- 
rof 
ble 


.   -   -    —  -         «-«    --  --- .          .  -  -       in  boiling  water,  forming  a  bright  yellow  solution, 

*Ir  ror  a    tlon,  subst.    [IRRORATE.]    The  act  of    cus;  Gr.  •  /.•i,ii/.i<;//.-.,»  a  introductory  :  ,•/««./".'/'•  =  an    but  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.    " 


,  .  . 

bedewing;  the  state  of  being  bedewed. 


the  rubric. 

*Ir  -ru  gate,  r.  t.  [Latin  irrugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
frruffo.'  in-  (iutens.),  aud  rugo  —  to  wriukle.J  To 
wrinkle. 

*Ir-rfipt  -8d,  adj.  [Latin  irruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
irrumi>o=tt)  break  into:  m-=in,  into,  and  rumpo= 
to  break.]  Broken  violently  and  with  great  force. 

Ir-rfip  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  irruptionem, 
accus.  of  irruptio,  from  irruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
irriniipn;  Sp.  irrupcion ;  Ita).  irruzione.] 

1.  A  breaking  in ;  a  bursting  in ;  an  attack. 


. 
introduction:  ewi  =  iuto,  and  fi<j<tyc=a  leading;  aij 

,,  <,,:  Introductory.    (,.,. 


IS-a-gSg  -ICS,  S.     [ISAGOOIC.] 

Theol.,  etc.:  Introduction  (q.  v.) ;  tho  preliminary 
investigations  regarding  the  sacred  books,  &c., 
before  reaching  hermoneutics  and  exegesis. 

I -sa  g6n,    s.     [Gr.    /NIK    equal,    and   gtmm  =  an 
angle ;  Fr.  isagone.] 
Math.:  A  figure  whoso  angles  aro  equal. 


It 

dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  beautiful 
violet  color,  but  is  violently  attacked  by  bromine, 
forming  indelibromo  C|,,HsHrtN.fOj.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  acids  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia 
and  isatine.  Ammonium  isamatt?,  CifiHiofNHiJNaOi, 
crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles.  Potassium  is- 
aniate.  ('inH|2KNaO4,  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
and  may  be  boiled  without  decomposing. 


Is  am  -ide,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  is(atis),  and  amide.] 
dkem.:  CuHuXfOa.    Amasatin.    A  bright  yellow 
powder  produced  by  heating  ammonium  isamate 
till  water  is  driven  off,  and  washing  the  residue 
with  water.    It  is  insoluble  in  wator  and  ether,  but 
u  =  the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.,  the  salva-    moderately  soluble  iu   boiling  alcohol  containing 


!-sa -I-ah,    Is-a -Iah    (lasy),  «.    [Hob.  Yesha.    with  water.    It  is^insoluble  in  water  and  other,  but 
yahu  =  tl\G  salvation  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.< 
tion  effected  by  Jehovah  ;  Gr.  Hcsaias.]  ammonia. 


"  With  terrible  irruption  bursting  o'er 
The  marble  cliffB."      Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ill. 

2.  A  sudden  invasion  or  mcursionin  to  a  country ; 

an  inroad.  ever,  they  are  different,  the  prophet  being  Amos, 

tlr  rupt    Ive,  a.    [Lat.  irrupt(us),  pa.  par.  of    and  Isaiah's  father  Amots.  Asinthevisionrocorded 


Script.  Hist. :  Oneof  tho  greatest  of  the  Hebrew       Is  ap  8s-t8l'-lc,  a.    [Prof,  is-  (q.  v.),  and  Eng. 
prophets.    He  was  the  son  of  Amos,  whom  some  of    apostolic.    Cf.  also  Gr.  t«ip<«folos.] 
the  fathers  supposed  to  be  the  prophet  Amos,  the       1.  (Of  persons):  Equal  in  sanctity  or  devotcdness 
being  identical  in  Greek;  in  Hebrew,  how-    or  in  success  to  the  apostles. 

2.  Of  laws  or  customs :  As  bindingon  theChristian 
conscience  as   if    they   had    been    instituted    by 


irrmnpo;  Eng.  adj.  suff. -ire.  J    Rushing  or  bursting    in  Isaiah  vi.,  tho  prophet  is  represented  as  being  in    apostles, 
in  or  upon.  the  court  which  none  but  the  descendants  of  Aaron 

Ir  -vlig-Ites,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  <£  Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  tho  Rev. 
Edward  Irving,  who  was  born  at  Annan,  Scotland, 
on  August  15, 1792 :  in  1819  became  assistant  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Glasgow;  in  July,  1823,  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  small 
Scottish  Presbyterian  congregation  in  London,  and 


I-sar-I-a,  ».    [From  Gr.  i'*o»=equal  to,  the  same 


erted  gati 


a          muck 

'nlluonce  atoortof 


I-sar-I  -8-1  (pi.  I-sar-I-a  -98-!),  «.    [Mod.  Lat. 


salem  under  Ahaz,  and  yet  more  under  Hozekiah.    karia;  Lat.  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff  -ei,  -acei. 


hite  compound  produced 


views  regarding  tho  human  nature  of  Christ  wore 


sulphate.    It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  de- 


altar on  which  candles  are  lit,  and  thoy  burn  in-  prophecies;  the  maximum  is  much  greater.  Isatlc-acld,  s.  By  boilingasolutionof  potassium 
le  (q.v.).    As  church  officers  they  have  apostles,  The  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts:  isatine,    it    is    converted    into    potassic    isntate, 
angels,  prophets,  dec.  (jj  chapters  x.  to  xxxv.,  tho  earlier  prophecies;  (2)  ('sHeNKO-i,  which,  on  tho  addition  of  plumbic  ace- 
Is,  v.     [Soo  def.]     The  third  person  sing.,  pros.  ch;  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.^  an^istoric  appendix  or  inter-  tate,  gives  a  precipitate  of  plumbic  isatate.    \\IHM 
indie,  of  the  t 
tho  San 


to  1. -a belle  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  a  second  author,  a  view  adopted  by  Dodorlein,  CjHoBaNOa,  produced  b; 
Spain,  and  wife  of  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  who,  Eichhorn.Justi,  PaulusDeWotto,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  on  isatine,  crystal!  i/.es  i 
in  A.  D.  1601,  made  a  vow  not  to  change  her  linen  and  nearly  all  rationalistic  critics.  On  tho  other  CslI^AgNOj.  crystallizes 


.  produced  by  tho  action  of  baryta  water 
'li/es  in  scales.     The  silver  salt, 

.   _.  .llizes  in  fine  yellow  prisms,  which 

until  IMT  husband  had  taken  Ostend.  which  he  was    hand  Hengstenberg,  Havornick,    Koil.  &c.,    have  are  very  soluble  in  water.     Isatic  acid  unites  with 

besieffinff.    The  town,  however,  held  out  till  A.  D.    maintained  the  integrity  of  Isaiah,    \iowod  as  a  bromine    and    chlorine    forming    bromisatic    aud 

1«04,  by  which  time  her  linen  had  assumed  a  dingy    poetic   composition    the  book  of   Isaiah  exhibits  chlorisatic  acids. 

line.]     A  palo  brownish-yellow  color,  dull  yellow    genius  of  a  very  high  order.    There  are  numerous  I-sat -1  d»    »  pi      [Lat    i«a((i«)  •  fern    nl    adj 

with  a  mixture  of  gray  and  rod.                                        quotations  from  or  references  to  Isaiah  in  tho  Now  gu(j  _;f|o,  -i 

Isabel-bear,  «.    [  ISAHEM.INK-BEAH.]                          To  8tament,_ch.  liiijaml^ther  proph^-ci.-s  (™-^*fe  Bat.:  Afa 
Isabel-color,  Isabella-color,  «.   Tho  same  as   and' uipllcd  to  teufwiM  Jarome  oonddcred 

that  Isaiah  should  rather  be  called  an  evangelist 

Is  a  bel    line,   a.     [Modern   Latin  imibrltinus.]    than  a  prophet,  and  he  is  frequently  called  the  fifth 

•list. 


[ISABEL.] 
Isabelline-bear,  «. 


Evangel 
Iiaiah  i.  <J     Rom. 
ii.  25-27; 


amilyof  Brassicacece,  tribe  Notorhizea*. 
Is    a  tine,  nbst.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  isati(s);  -in«.]    Ob- 
tained  by    sn-pending  finely  powdered    indigo  in 

i  In  ,,,-  t  iine>  it-  \\<-ii,'ht  of  boil  in*:  wati-r.  and  adding 
gradually  nitric  aciil  of  specific  gravity  T:<5  until 

i.  VQ   ..i  a  in- Mat   .ill   ll   r.    \,-t-    the  blue  color  lias  disappeared.      On  cooling,  crude 
=  Maf '  I    -0.  Srviil    i4=Boii.  Ix  w!    j--1'1'"   ;~  'I,  po-ited,  and  may  be  purified  by  dissolv- 


/,<M.:  fi-xiw  isaljrllinta,  a  lighter  varioty  of  the  ix  1  2  =  Mat  I»'l4-16- x  22  =  Uum'ii  27,  2H;  xl.  8  =  Mat.'  i»g  ill  potasli,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric-  acid, 
Syrian  bemr.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  but  111.  3,  Mark  1.  S;  xlli.  1-3 --Mat.  «lii.  17-20;  xl!v.  25=1  Cor.  and  crystallizing  from  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
t  he  hue  varies  according  to  tho  season  of  tho  year.  i.  19,  20;  liil.  l.  =  Itom.  x.  16;  liii.  4  — Mat  rill.  17;  liii.  7-8  tho  form  of  brilliant  yellowish-red  prisms,  which 

ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     w8,    wit,     he're,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cur.    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  = «;     ey     a.      qu  -  kw. 


isatis 

dissolve  readily  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in 
ether.  It,  may  also  IK-  produced  synthetically  by  tho 
action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  amido-oxindol,  or  by 
the  reduction  of  orthoni tro-phenyl glyoxalio  acid  in 
alkaline  solution.  Isatine  does  not  unite  with 
acids,  but  rat  her  plays  tho  part  of  an  acid.  It  dis- 
.-olves  in  pota.-sic  hydrate,  forming  a  dark  violet- 
colored  solution  of  potassium  isatine,  which,  on 
addition  of  argentic  nitrate,  gives  carmine-red 
crystals  of  argentic  isatino,  CsH4NO2Ag.  It  also 
yields  crystalline  compounds,  with  alkaline  hydric 
sulphites.  Boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it 

is    iverted    first    into    nitro-salicylic    acid,    and 

tin.-illy  into  trinitro-phenol.  When  strongly  hoatod, 
isatino  fuses  and  sublimes  in  part  unchanged. 

Is-a-tls,  tt.  [Lat.  isatis,  from  Gr.  ittatis=!\  plant, 
Inn!/*  tinctoria  (7),  producing  a  dark  dye-wood. 
(Def.)] 

Hot.:  Wood.  Tho  typical 
genus  of  the  Cruciferous 
family  Isatidre  (q.  v.).  It 
consists  of  tall,  erect,  an- 
nual or  biennial  branched 
herbs,  with  equal  sepals  and 
one-celled  indehisceut  pods, 
oblong,  ovate,  or  orbicular, 
thickened  in  the  middle,  tho 
wing  or  margin  very  broad. 
Species  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

i  sa  t6  sul  phttr  -Ic,  _o.  Isatis. 

f.Eng.  inat(iKt ;  o  connective 
and  Eng.  sulphuric.]    (See  the  compound.) 

isatosulpliuric-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  ('nH;,NO2'SO3.  Prepared  by  boiling  in- 
digo-carmine with  sulphuric  acid,  and  decolorizing 
by  means  of  acid  chroma te  of  potassium.  On  adding 
nitrate  of  potassium  to  tho  hot  filtered  solution, 
potassium  isatosulphate  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  brownish-yellow  sandy  powder.  By  dissolving 
this  powder  in  hot  baryta  water,  and  decomposing 
the  barium  salt  formed,  with  an  equivalentquantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  isatosulphuric  acid  is  obtained 
in  the  free  state.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  separat- 
ing oven  some  of  the  mineral  acids  from  their  salts. 
When  evaporated  in  yacuo,  it  yields  a  yellow,  silky, 
crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  alter  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  water, slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene.  It 
forms  two  classes  of  salts,  monobasic  and  dibasic, 
the  former  of  which  aro  very  stable  compounds,  re- 
taining their  water  of  crystallization  till  heated 
above  100'. 

Is-a-trop'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,&c.,is(a<is),anda«ropic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

isatropic-acid, s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  isomoric  with  cinnamic  acid, 
obtained  together  with  atropic  acid  by  heating 
tropic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  thin  rhombic  plates,  which  are  slightly  soluble 


chromic  acid. 

I  -sa  tyde,  s.  [Eng.  isat(ine) ;  suff.  -yde  (Chem.) 
(q.v.,1.] 

Chem.:  C|6H]2N2O4.  A  white  crystalline  powder 
produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  evolved 
from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  on  isatine.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  other,  from  which  it  separates,  on  cool- 
ing, in  microscopic  scales.  It  softens  when  heated, 
changing  to  a  violet  brown;  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  suffers  partial  decomposition.  Isatyde  bears 
the  same  relation  to  isatiu.  that  indigo-white  bears 
to  indigo-blue. 

"Isch,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  issir,  from  Lat.  exeo,  from  ex- 
=out,  and  eo=to  go.]  To  issue ;  to  come  or  go  out. 

Is-chae  -ml-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ischaimos 
=staunching  blood;  iscAo=to  hold,  check,  or  curb, 
and  haima  —  blood. ) 

Pathol.:  This  affection  of  the  discs  of  the  oye  is 
caused  by  distension  of  the  ophthalmic  veins,  as  in 
meningitis  and  hydrocephalus;  if  extreme,  the 
optic  nerves  suffer  considerable  destruction,  and 
become  atrophied.  This  condition  is  described  by 
Von  (Iraofo  as  "obstruction  at  the  cavernous  sinus, 
with  concurrent  action  of  the  sclerotic  ring." 

Is-chl-ad  -Ic,  Is-chl-ad  -Ick,  a.  [Greek  ischion, 
ttchiadikos;  Fr.  isrhiadigue.]  In  anatomy,  an  epi- 

thot  applied   to  the  crural  vein  ;  in  pathology,  the 
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Is-chl-it -Ic,  a.    [Iscni.vmc.] 

Is  chl  at  6  pele,  Is   chl:6  cele,  «.    [Eng.,  4c., 

isfliintiti-\.  and  (ir.  /.<  tf=  tumor.] 

.s'lii-f/. :  Hernia  or  nipt  lire  through  the  sacro-sciatic 
ugamente;  a  rupture  between  tho  os  sacrum  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium. 

Is  ChI-6-,  pref.    [Gr.  isoAton=tho  hip  joint.] 

Anat.,  <tc.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hip  joint.] 

Ischlo-capsular,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  tho  hip  joint  and  capsular. 
There  is  an  ischio-capeular  ligament. 

Ischio-cavernous,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  hip  joint  and  cavernous. 
There  is  an  ischio-cavernous  muscle. 

Ischlo-rectal,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  rectum  and  to  tho  hip 
joint.  There  is  an  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

IS-ChI-6  -dus,  IS-ch^-8  -dus,  s.  [Greek  itchys= 
strength,  and  odotw=a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Chinnpridap,  found  in  the 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits. 

Is  -chl-um,  *.  [Gr.  wchton=tho  hip  joint.] 
Anat.  dt  Zo6l.:  One  of  tho  bones  in  the  pelvic 
arch  in  vertobrated  animals.  It  forms  the  posterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  os  innominatum,  and 
bounds  the  obturator  foramen  in  the  lower  half  of 
its  extent. 


Isis 


"i.:  This  acid,  which  is  isomoric  with  sul- 
phovimc  acid,  was  discovered  by  Magnus  in  1KC!. 
It  is  obtained  mo-t  readily  by  adding  sulphuric 
anhydride  to  anhydrous  ether,  cooled  by  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt.  The  resulting  thick,  oily  liquid  is 
diluted  with  water,  boiled  for  several  hours  in 
order  to  decompose  the  ethionic  acid,  and  then  sat- 
urated with  baric  carbonate.  The  liquid,  filtered 
at  the  boiling  point,  yields,  first  crystals  of  baric 
methionate,  and  afterward,  on  farther  evaporation, 
baric  isethionato  (HO-CHyCH2-SOvO),Ba.  On 
decomposing  tho  baric  salt" with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  Isethionic  acid i« ob- 
tained in  the  f9rm  of  deliquescent  needles.  Tho 
isothiouatos,  which  can  be  prepared  by  decompos- 
ing the  baric  salt  with  solutions  of  the  respective 
metallic  .sulphates,  aro  all  soluble  in  watar,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  crystallize  \v,  11 
and  often  can  be  heated  to  350  without  decom- 
position. Ammonium  iscthioriate,  ( •  .ll-^SH^SOi, 
crystallizes  in  well-defined  octahedro'us,  which  do 
not  lose  weight  at  13)  . 


wit  hered,  meager,  audphunc=a  sound,  a  tone.] 
Pathology : 

1.  Thinness  of  voice. 

2.  Stuttering. 

Is-chu-rSt-IC,  a.  &,  s.    [Lat.  ischur(ia) ;  English 
suff.  -eiic.] 
Pharmacy : 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  of  mitigating  or 
removing  ischuria. 

B.  As  Kultst.:  A  medicine  fitted  to  mitigate  or  re- 
move ischuria. 

Is-chlir'-I-a,  Is-chu-ry,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek 
ischuuria:  we Ao= to  hold  or  curb,  andouron=urine.] 
_  Pathol. :  Suppression  of  urine  occurs  sometimes 
in  toothing,  in  hysteria,  or  some  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood,  and  is  accompanied  with  pain, 
often  severe.  Less  complete  suppression  is  called 
retention  of  urine,  and  the  local  sufferings  aro  more 
severe. 

iB-chjf-ft  -dus,  «.    [ISCHIODUS.] 

Is-Chjfp  -tSr  us.  «.  fGr.  i8oA»8=strength.  and 
preroH=a  wing,  a  fin  ;  Lat.  termination  -us.  Named 
from  the  size  and  strengthof  the  fin.) 

Palcpnnt. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  found  in  the 
Trias  of  North  America. 


-Ish,  suff.    [Soodef.] 

1.  An  adjectival  suffix,  representing  A.S.  -isc.-ysc, 
Dan.  -isk,  Ger.  -itch,  Fr.  -f»que=j>artaking  of  tho 
nature  of,  as  fool,  foolish,  Dane,  Danish,  &c.  Suf- 
fixed to  adjectives,  it  lessens  the  signification,  as 
white,  whiti'»A  =  somewhat  white ;  sweet,  swootisA  = 
rather  sweet. 

.  2.  As  a  verbal  suffix  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
inchoative  suffix  -esc,  as  in  floresco=to  begin  to 
flower  or  flourish;  from  ftoreo=to  flourish.  It  is 
genoraly  found  iu  verbs  which  have  como  through 
tho  French,  and  which  retain  the  influence  of  that 
suffix  in  some  of  their  tenses,  asflnir,flnissant,  Eng. 
finish;  punir,punissant,  Eng.  punish,  <tc. 

Ish,  Ische, «.    [A  corruption  of  isnte  (q.  v.).  ]    Is- 

lo .  iiHnrtv  ne  right  of  going  in  and  out. 


—   (yr  as  Ir),    s.  pi.    [Mod. 

9. — „,  x,j.  v.) ;  Lat.    fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

-idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Rodentia  containing  only 
one  species  of  Ischyromys  (q.  v.). 

Is-chyr  -6-mf  s  (yr  as  ir),  «.  [Gr.  ischyros= 
strong,  and  niys=a  mouse.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ischyr- 
omyidre  (q.  v.).  It  is  known  only  by  a  North  Ameri- 
can fossil  rodent,  Ischyromys  typus,  described  by 
Dr.  Leidy  from  remains  found  By  Dr.  Haydon  in 
Miocene  deposits  in  the  "Bad  Lands"  of  Wyoming. 
It  resembles  tho  Musk  Rat,  but  lias  closer  affinity 
to  tho  Squirrels,  and  certain  resemblances  to  tho 
Beavers. 

I'fje.pAr.  [Seedef.]  Scotch  and  Yorkshire  for 
"I  shall." 


i  enry  . 

Scots  Law.  A  term  in  a  charter  implying  a  right 
to  all  ways  and  passages,  in  so  far  as  they  may  bo 
"ocessary  to  kirk  ami  market,  through  the  adjacent 
^rounds  of  the  grantor,  who  is  by  the  clause  laid 
uudor  that  burden. 

Ish  -ma  el  He  ».  [From  IshmaeL  Hob.  Iskmael  • 
Sept.  Ismail;  suff.  -ite  I 

T    r;,,,.,,,,'. 

l\  An  IsnmeHan  "q.  v  r"  "'  "''  ^' 

II.  Fig.:  One  resembling  Ishmael,  whose  hand 
was  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him;  one  at  war  against  society. 

T  &iir?*r*V'%S?l«  °%  [Eng.  /»fcmoeJ«(e)  ;  -ish.] 
Llko  ishmael  ;  like  an  Ishmaelite. 

"81^0'  °'    [L&t"  ^"""^    °'  °F 


Islac-table,  «.  A  spurious  Egyptian  monument, 
consisting  of  a  plate  of  copper  bearing  a  represent- 
ation of  most  of  the  Egyptian  deities  with  Isis  in 
the  center,  said  to  have  been  found  by  a  soldier  at 


B,  ,.  „,.    [Lat.  lsi>  (genit>  T,i(Jis)  _  from 


A  sub-family  of  Oorgonidsp. 
is  flexible,  horny,  and  only  partly  calca- 

I'mlUS. 

I-SId-I-um    (pi.   I-sId-I-a),    ».    [London    and 
Paxton  derive  it  from  Gr.  uo«=eqnal,  in  allusion 


1  -ser-lne,  I  -ser-Ite,  s.  [Sonamed  from  having 
been  found  near  the  river  Iser  (the  "  Iser  rolling 
rapidly"  of  Campbell's  "Hohenlinden"),  and  suffs. 
•ine,  -ite  (Afin.)  (q.  v.).] 

Miu.:  Isometric  titanic  iron,  in  the  form  of  iron 
sand.  Color,  iron-black  passing  into  brownish- 
black.  Composition:  Titanic  acid,  13'20-57-19; 
sesquioxido  of  iron,  15'67-*i3'00 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
17'7»-31-10;  magnesia, '•"'  "-"" 


Isis,  Isidis,  and  Gr.  eirfos=formt] 

1.  A  genus  (T)  of  Crustaceous  Lichons,  Isidium 
westringii,  is  used  in  dyeing.    (Lindley,  &.c.) 

2.  A  corolla-like    elevation  of   the  thallus  of  a 
lichen  bearing  a  globule  at  its  end.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

I'-Sld-fild,  a.    [Lat.  Isis  (genit.  Isidis),  and  Gr. 

Botany  (of  a  lichen) :  Covered  with  isidia  [IsrD- 
ICM,  2.] 


i    gin  glass,  s.    [Corrupted  from  Eng.  icing,  and 
glass,  i.  e.,  iceglass.] 


Is-cM-ag  -ra,  ..    [Gr.  behfon^the  hip  joint,  and       I-s8r  -H-»,  ...    [Named  after  P.  E.  Isert,  a  Gor-   of 


'int  ;  sciatica. 

!8'-chI-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ischi(um)  (q.v.);  Eng. 
suff.  -<ii.] 

Anctt.  <K  Path. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ischium  or 
hip  joint ;  ischiadic,  ischiatic. 

Is-chl-al  -gl-a,  s.  [Gr.  tschi'on  =  the  hip  joint, 
and  <(/f/os=pain.] 

Putli:  Pain  iu  tho  hip  joint. 


r  prT^Sl'k'nd  cui  ^Into  fine'shredT'lf 
""•'  Which  °n  ***** 


;  consists  of  s] .  _ . 
Bowers,  from  Central  /imerica. 

I-ser'-tI-d8B,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  isert(a);   Lat.    officinal  preparations^ 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cinchonacew,  tribe  Cinchonese. 

IS-S-thI:5n -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  <&c.,  is(atis);  ethion(e),    go.ufe's  of    fecundity 'and' 

planet  or  coral.] 


and  suff.  •/<•.  | 


,  I.2.] 
T  'of 


b6il,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     tnln,    this;    sin.    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e^lrt.   ph  =  t 
-tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Islam 

1.  Astron.:  [ ASTEROID,  42.] 

2.  7.<M. :  A  k-enus  of  coral-,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-faniilj  1-idina)  (q.v.).    The  sclorobasis  consists 
of  iilieinute  calcareous  and  horny  segments,  the 
former  giving  rise  to  branches.    Itii   hiupurU  is 
from   AmlHiyiia,  /.  polyantha  from  the  American 
seas,  and  JT.  coralloides  from  those  of  India. 

3.  Palctont.:  Found  in  the  Miocene  beds. 

1?  lam,  »£s'-lam,  Is.  -lam-lam,  subnt.  [Arab. 
/«fUBi=(l)  the  true  or  orthodox  faith  among  the 
Mohammedans,  ('>.)  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
submission,  (3)  the  Mohammedan  religion,  (4)  the 
Mohammedan  church  or  community.]  ICWa/affO.] 
A  name  given  to  Mohammedanism  (q.  v.). 

Is,  -lam-Igm,  s.  [Arab.  Islam;  -ism.]  Moham- 
medanism. 

I; '-lam- He,  «.  [Arab.  Islam;  -i(e.]  A  Moham- 
medan. 

Is.-lam-It  -1C,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Islamit(e);-ic.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  Islam ;  Mohammedan. 

Is  -lam-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Arab.,  &c.,  Islam;  suff. 
-ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  Mohammedan,  to  convert  to 
Mohammedanism. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   go   over   to   tho    Mohammedan 
faith. 

is  land  (s  silent),  *i-land,  *i-lond,  *y-land, 
•y-lond,  8.  &  a.  [A.  S.  igland,  from  if/=an  island, 
and  /and=land;  Dut.  eiland;  Icel.  eyland;  Sw. 
til  *  i  ml ;  Ger.  eiland.  The  A.  8.  la,  teg,  eg,  also  ap- 
pears as  -ea,  -ey  in  English  place-names,  as  in 
Anglesey,  Battersea,  &c.,  and  in  Icel.  ry  =  a.u  island ; 
Dan.  A  Sw.  o;  O.  H.  Ger.  -awa,  -autca,  in  composi- 
tion; Goth,  ahwa;  O.  H.  Ger.  ahe=&  stream;  Let. 
<mn  1 1 ;  Eng.  ait,  eyot.  The  «  in  island  is  owing  to 
a  confusion  with  isle  (q.  v.J.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mainland  or  continent. 

"  FThey  were]  come  vnto  an  Hand  waste  and  voyd." 
Sptmtr:  F.  ().,  11.  vi.  IL 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  island ;  as  a  mass  of 
floating  ice. 

B.  An  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  an  island ;  situated 
on  an  island ;  as,  an  inland  home. 

IT  (1)  Island  of  Reil : 

Anat.:  The  central  lobe  within  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  in  the  cerebrum.  It  is  a  triangular  emi- 
nence, forming  a  sort  of  delta  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  fissure. 
(2)  Islands  of  the  Blest,  Island  of  the  Blest: 
Oreek  Mythol.:  Imaginary  islands,  situated  in 
the  West,  thought  to  be  the  abode  of  good  men 
after  death.  The  following  passage  from  Cook's 
translation  of  Hesiod's  M^orfca  and  Days  (i.  170) 
shows  the  ancient  belief  as  to  tho  nature  of  the  en- 
joyment to  be  found  there : 

"There  in  the  /aland  of  the  Blest  they  find, 
Where  Saturn  reignu,  an  endlero  culm  of  mind  ; 
And  there  the  choicest  fruits  adorn  the  lit-]  .i  s. 
And  thrice  the  fertile  year  a  harvest  yields." 
This  passage  has  been  amplified  both  by  Homer 
(Odyss.iv.  6611,  sgq.)  and  Virgil  (vEn.  vi.  63744).  The 
same  idea  of   fertility  occurs  in    the  Apocalypse 
(xxii.  2.),  and  Bernard  do  Morlaix,  in  De  Contemptu 
Miniili,  says  of  the  Celestial  Country : 

"  Lax  erit  aureu,  terraque  lactea,  melle  redundans." 
Is   land  («  silent),  v.  t.    [ISLAND,  «.] 

1.  To  form  into  an  island ;  to  cause  to  become  or 
appear  like  an  island  ;  to  surround  with  water. 

2.  To  dot,  as  with  islands. 

lr-land-8r  («  silent),  «.  [Eng.  island;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant  of  an  island. 

"  Ye  ialiindcr*.  bound  in  the  ocean's  chain." 

Drayton:  Robert,  Duke  of  Xvrmandy. 

Ig'-land-?  (»  silent),  o.  [Eng.  island ;  -j/.]  Per- 
taining to  islands ;  full  of  islands. 

Isle  (1)  («  silent),  *lle,  »yle,  ».    [O.  Fr.  isle  (Fr. 
ll«),  from  Lat.  i'rwu/a=an  island;  Sp.  isla;  Ital. 
uola.]    An  island:  chiefly  used  in  poetry. 
"In  sight  of  Troy  lies  TenedoK,  an  itle 
Kenowned  for  wealth." 

Dryiten:  Vtryll't  JKnetd,  ii.  27. 

*Ule  (2)  (»  silent),  ».  [AISLE.]  A  corruption  of 
aisle. 

Isle  (»  silent),  t'.  t.  [IsLE  (1),  «.]  To  form  into 
an  island  ;  to  cause  to  become  or  be  like  an  island ; 
to  isolate. 

"Isled  in  sudden  seac  of  liKlit." 

TennyiHrn:  Fatfma,  S3. 

•isle?  -man  (first  s  silent),  <.  [English  isle,  and 
man.]  An  islander. 

"The  liletmen  carried  at  their  backi 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe." 

s-"fr-  SSarmton,  v.  5. 
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Is  -lit  (»  silent),*.   [Eng.  isle  (1)  j  dimin.  suff.  -ef.l 

1.  Lit.:  A  little  isle  or  island. 

"An  <«/ef  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  German 
•ea."— Drat/tun:  Pulyolbton,  t.  24.  (Note.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  spot  within  another  of  a  different  hue. 
as  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  or  the  blossom  of  a 
plant.     (Tennyton:  £nia,  1,324.) 

-Ism,  Huff.  A  i.  [Or.  -u»>uw=condition,  act ;  Lat. 
-i-itiiiux;  Fr. -ufme.J 

A.  As.  suff. :  A  common  suffix  in  English,  mean- 
ing doctrine,  theory,  principle,  system,  or  practice 
of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  word  to  which  it  is 
suffixed ;  aw.  spiritualism,  monotheism,  A.C..  also  an 
idiom  peculiar  to  the  country  named,  as  Cialliciom, 
Irishum. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  doctrine  or  theory,  especially  one 
of  a  pretentious  or  absurd  character. 

"Compared  with  any  of  the  isma  current." — Carliflc: 
Past  and freittnt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  XT. 

Ifj'-ma-S  IHes,,  Is.-ma-e  -11-ans,,  «.  pi.  [From 
an  Ishmael  (see  def.),  and  Eug.,  Ac.,  pi.  Mill'.  -ite», 

Hiitf. :  A  branch  of  the  Shiites.  Djafar  Madeck, 
the  sixth  Imam  from  Ali,  having  lost  his  elder  son 
Ismael,  appointed  his  younger  son  Mousa  to  be 
his  successor.  A  schism  followed  among  the  Shiites. 
one  party  contending  that  the  Imamship  should 
have  descended  to  the  posterity  of  Ismael.  The 
Fatimide  dynasty  were  Ismaelite,  so  were  the 
Assassins  (q.  T.). 

is  nar  dl  a,  s.  [Named  after  Antoine  Dante 
Isuard,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  ] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Onagraceee,  tribe  Jussiieeee.  /»- 
nardia  palust rit  is  called,  by  Joseph  Hooker,  Lud- 
wigia  palustru.  The  root  of  I.  alternifolia  is  said 
to  be  emetic. 

1  SO  ,  iirrf.    [Or.  t«o»=equal  to,  the  same  as.] 

1.  Hi  a. :  Equal  to. 

2.  Bot.  (of  an  organ) :  Equal  in  the  number  of  its 
divisions  or  parts  to  another  one.  [ISOSTEMONOUS.] 

i  so  am  ?  lene,  s.  [Eng.  t*o(meric),  and  amy- 
lene.] 

Chem.:  A  mobile,  colorless  oil  of  peculiar  odor, 
obtained  by  distilling  isoamylic  alcohol  with  zinc 
chloride.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  '663  at  0°,  and 
boils  at  35°.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
even  in  the  cold,  hydrochloric  acid  producing 
isoamylic  chloride,  and  hydriodic  acid  isoamylic 
iodide. 

I-s6-a,-myT-IC,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric) ;  amyl,  and 
Mill'.  -/<•.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Isoamyllc-alcohol, «.  Isobutyl  carbinol.  [AMTL- 
ALCOHOL.] 

I-B6-ar'-ca, s.  [Pref.  i«o-=equal,  and  Lat.  area 
(q.  v.).j 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Arcade.  Fourteen  species 
are  known,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Chalk. 

I-s,6-barJ,  ii  sb  bare  ,  «.  [Pref.  wo-,  and  Greek 
2>arcM=weight.] 

I'll i/s.  Otog.  <t  Meteor,  (pi.):  Lines  connecting 
places  which  have  the  same  mean  barometric  press- 
11  iv.  Three  modifications  of  them  exist:  those 
connecting  places  which  have  equal  pressure  in 
January,  those  which  possess  it  in  July,  and  those 
in  which  it  exists  during  the  whole  year.  The 
closer  the  isobars  are  the  stronger  the  wind,  the 
further  apart  the  lighter  the  wind. 

I-gft-bar'-Ic,  o.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  isobar;  -t'c.] 

Phy».  Hi  "i i.  <t  Meteor, :  Having  equal  barometric 
pressure ;  of  or  belonging  to  isobars. 

I  -aft-bar-Igm,  *i  so-bar-yam, «.    [Eng.  isobar; 

Phys.  Geoff.  <t  Meteor.:  Equality  of  barometric 
pressure. 

I-sS-bar-ft-mSt'-rlc,  o.  [Pref.  i«o-=oqual,  and 
barometric  (q.  v.).] 

Phys.  Oeog.  tt  Meteor.:  The  same  as  ISOBARIC 
(q.  v.). 

I-B6  -brl-Ofis,  a.  [Pref.  t*o-=cqual,  and  Greek 
6rioO=to  make  strong,  to  be  strong.} 

Bot. :  An  epithet  proposed  by  Cassini  for  Dicoty- 
ledons because  their  force  of  development  in  con- 
nection with  the  embryo  is  equal  on  both  sides. 

I-B6-bu  -tine,  «.    [Eng.  feo(meric) ;  &uf(i/0,  and 

Stiff,    in/..] 

Chem.:  (CHahCH.  Trimethyl-motlmne,  or  methyl- 
isopropyl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide,  or  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  in  presence 
of  water.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  liquefies  at  17°. 

I-sO-bft'-Mne,  I  so  bQ  tyl  ene,  s.   [Eng.  ito- 

(merirj  ;  hut(yl),  and  stiff.  -«««.] 

Chem. :  Produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  poteah 
on  isobutyl  iodide,  or  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide.  It 
may  also  be  formed  by  passing  the  vapor  of  iso- 
amylio  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  an 
unpleasant  smelling  gas,  which  condenses  on  e<»i] 
iug  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  to  a  colorless 
liquid,  which  boils  at -4°. 


isochilidse 

Tt-SO-bft'-tyi,  *.    [English  wo(mertc) .  and  but]/'-} 

[BtTTYL.] 

Isobutyl-alcohol.  />. 

Chem,:  Isopropyl carbinol.    [BcrvL  ALCOHOL.] 

I  so-bu  tyT  a-mlne,  s.    [English  isobutyl,  and 

""c'hem  :  CHfCHsVCHj-NHj.  Obtained  by  distill- 
ing potassium  isobutyl  sulphate  with  potassium 
cyanate,  and  treating  the  distillate,  which  contains 
isobutyl  isocyanate,  with  potash.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'7357  at  15°,  and  boils  at  6T5". 

I-s6-bll  -t?l-«ne,  ».  [Eng.  wo(mertc),  and  butyl- 
ene.]  [IsOBCTENE.J 

I-sS-btt-tf r -a-mlde,  subst.  [Eng.  iso(meric'); 
butyr(ic),  nail  amide.  ] 

pared  by  heating  isobutyric  acid  with  ammonium 
thiocyanatc.  It  is  an  agreeable,  aromatic  smelling, 
crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  1UU°, 
and  sublimes  in  the  form  of  iridescent  scales. 

I-So-bO'-tyr-ates,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
butyrates.] 

Chem.:  The  salts  of  isobutyric-acid,  resembling 
in  general  properties  the  butyrates.  Calcium  iso- 
butyrate,  (CjHrOj^Ca-fSHX),  crystallizes  in  mono- 
clinic  needles,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  in  hot  water.  Silver  isobutyrate, 
CfHiOjAg,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  triuispn- 
rent  scales.  Zinc  i  olmtyrate.  (CjHTOjhZu,  crystal- 
lizes in  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in 
eolcl  water,  but  decrease  in  solubility  ag  the  tem- 
perature is  increased. 

I-88-bn-tyr'-IC,    a,    [Eng.    iso(meric'),   and   bu- 
tyric.]   (See  tho  compounds.) 
isobutyric-acid,  s.    [BUTYRIC-ACID.] 
isobutyric-ether,  s.    [BDTYRIC-ETHEB.] 

I-so-bu-tfr-S,  pref.  [IsoBUTi'EONE.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

iBobutyro-nitrlle, «. 

Chemistry:  CtHjN  =  (CH3)jCH'CN.  Isoprqpylic- 
cyanide.  Prepared  by  adding  potassic-cyanide  to 
isopropylic  iodide,  or  by  heating  isobutyric  acid 
with  potassic  sulpho-cyanate.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
possessing  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  boiling  at 
1«7°. 

I  so  bu  tyr  one,  «.  [Eng.  uo(meric);  and  /.«- 
tyrone.] 

Chemistry:  ((CH|)t>CH)jCO.  Diisopropyl-ketone. 
Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  isobutvr- 
ate,  or  by  carefully  oxidizing  diisopropyl  oxalic 
acid.  It  distills  at  124°,  and  is  oxidized  by  chromic 
acid  to  isobutyric,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

I-s6-cap-r6-,  pref.  [IsocAPBOlC.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

isocapro-nitrile,  s. 

Chemistry:  CeHijNsfCHsJj'CH'CHvCHzCN.  Iso- 
'imylic  cyanide.  An  unploasent  smelling  oil,  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  isoamylic  potassic 
sulphate  with  potassic  cyanide,  or  by  heating  amyl 
iodide  with  potassic  cyanide  and  alcohol.  It  boils 
at  146°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  irs»;.  Like 
most  other  nitrils,  it  unites  with  metallic  chlorides 
to  form  crystalline  compounds. 

I-s6-ca-pr6'-Ic,  a.    [English  iso(meric),  and  ca- 
proic.  ]    (Seo  the  compound.) 
isocaproic-acid, «. 
Chem.:  [CAPEOIC-ACID.] 

I-sO-car'-dl-a,  f.  [Pref.  «o-=equal,  and  Greek 
kardia—the  heart.] 

ZoOl.  (t  Paltront. :  Heart-cockle ;  a  genus  of  Mol- 
luscs, family  Cyprinidap.  The  shell  is  cordate  and 
ventricose ;  the  hinge-teeth  2-2,  tho  laterals  1-1  in 
each  valve.  Five  recent  species  are  known,  and 
ninety  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Trias  onward. 

I-B6-c8t -a-mlde,  s.  [Eng.wo(m«ric),and  (a)cet- 
amide.] 

Chem.:  CisH^iNO.  Obtained  by  heating  in  a 
sealed  tube  a  mixture  of  the  oil  of  Jatropha  curcas 
and  strong  ammonia.  It  is  a  white,  nacreous  pow- 
der, melting  at  67°,  and  is  not  attacked  by  strong 
potash. 

i  s6  chelm,  ».  [Pref.  ito-,  and  Gr.  cfc«ima=win- 
ter-woailier,  rol<l,  frost,  winter.) 

Physical  Qeog.  <t  Meteor. :  An  isochoimal  or  iso- 
chimonal  line.  1 1  M  ICIIIMI.S  A  i..  J 

I  s6  chel   mal,  a.    [IBOCHIHAL.] 

I  s6  chel   men  al,  i  s6  chei   m6n-al,  a.    [Iso- 

CUIMtNAL.J 

I  36  chel   mSn-6,  s.    [ISOCIUMENE.] 

I-BO  Chi  -11-dtB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  isochiHus)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Hot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Bpldendrele 
(q.v.). 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     Here,     camel,     n8r,     there;     plme,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pat, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wark,     wild,     sftn;     mote,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,    03  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


isochilus 

l-BO  Chi  -Ifls,  K.  [Pref.  IKO-,  and  (ir.  cftei'fos=a 
lip;  cf.  Or.  isucheilos,  <8ocfcc»ie»=level  with  the  lip 
or  edge.] 

Sot.:  The  typical  genus of  the  family  boehlUte 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  from  South  America. 

I  so  chl-mal,  I-s&  chel  -mal,  a.  [Eng.,  Sec., 
/si »  lu'im;  -at.]  Marking  equal  winters.  [IsoCHI- 
KBNAL.J 

isochimal-lines,  s.  j^i.    [IHOCHIMENAL-LINES.] 
J-s6-chI  -mSn  al, I-s6-chI  -m6n-al,l-s6-chel- 

m6n  al,  «.    [Eng.,  <fcc.,  isochimen(e)  (q.  v.);-u(.] 
Meteor. :  (Soe  etyra.  and  compound.) 
isochlmenal-lines,  «.  pi. 
l/i  <c(jc. .    Lines  drawn  on  the  globe  over  places  in 

whicti  the  winter  temperature  is  the  same. 

I-sft-chl  -men-?,  I-s6-chel  -mSn-?,  «.  [Prefix 
t'so-,  and  Gr.  cheimon  —  a  storm,  winter.]  An  iso- 
chuini  (q.  v.). 

I-s6-ch6  leV-ter-In,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
ehotesterfn.l 

Ctom. :  C^fiH^O,  occurs,  together  with  cholos- 
terin,  in  tho  grease  of  sheep's  wool,  and  may  bo 
separated  by  saponifying  the  fat,  heating  the  mixt- 
ure of  cholestonn  and  isocholesterin  thusobtained 
with  benzoic  acid,  whereby  they  are  converted  into 
txmzoic  others,  and  crystallizing  these  compounds 
from  common  ether,  the  cholesteryl  benzoate  sep- 
arating in  thick,  tabular  crystals,  the  isocholes- 
toryl  Benzoate  in  slender  needles,  and  from  the 
latter  the  isocholesterin  may  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing with  alcoholic  potash.  It  melts  at  137°-138°. 
and  does  not  give  any  color  with  chloroform  and 
sulphuric  acid.  In  all  other  respects  it  resembles 
cholesterin. 

1  s6-chr6-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng.  chro- 
matic (q.  T.).]  Of  the  same  color. 

isochromatic-lines, s.  pi. 

Optics:  Colored  rings  appearing  when  a  pencil  of 
polarized  light  is  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  a 
crystal,  as  of  mica  or  niter,  and,  after  passing 
through  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  finally  reaches  the 
eye. 

I-sSch  -rSn-al,  o.    [ISOCHRONOUS.] 

isochronal-line,  a. 

Pfirtirics :  A  lino  down  which  a  heavy  body  de- 
scends with  uniform  velocity. 

1  s8ch  -rSn-al-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  isochronal;  -ly.] 
In  an  isochronal  manner ;  so  as  to  be  isochronal. 
*I  -  s6-chr6ne,  a.    [ISOCHRONOUS.]    The  same  as 

ISOCHRONOUS  (q.  v^r. 

I-s6-chr8n-Ic,  a.    [ISOCHRONOUS.] 

i-s8ch  -rin-Isrn,  s.  [Eng.  isochron(ous) ;  -ism.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  isochronous. 

I-sSch  -r6n-8n,  «.  [Qr.  tsoc7ironos=oqualin  age 
or  time:  pref.  (so-,  and  Or.  c/ironos=time.] 

HOT.  :  A  clock  designed  to  keep  perfectly  accurate 
time. 

I  s5ch  -r6n-ous,  I-s8ch  -ron-al,  I-s&-chr8n  - 

Ic,  «.  [  Gr.  is0t?/ironos=eqiual  in  age  or  time:  pref. 
wo-=equal ;  Or.  chronos= time,  and  suff.  -out,  -al,  -ic. J 

Hor.  (of  two  pendulums) :  Performing  their  beats 
in  tho  same  time. 

1-sSch  -rous,  i-s6-chr6 -us,  a.  [Pref.  i«o-,  and 
Or.  chroia,  chroa,  chruK=  .  ,  .  color.]  Having 
a  uniform  color  throughout. 

I-s6  cli  nal,  I-s6-clI -nlc,  a.  [Pref.  »«o-=equal, 
and  Gr.  kliw=to  make  to  bend.J 

Magnetism:  Having  the  same  inclination  or  dip. 

isoclinal-lines,  isoclinic-lines,  s.  til. 

Miit/netism :  Lines  connecting  places  in  which  the 
dipping-needle  makes  equal  angles- 

1-S&  crq  t8n -Ic,  a.  |Eng.  iso(meric),  and  cro- 
tonic.}  (See  thecompound.) 

isocrotonic-acid,  s. 

Chcm.:   [('ROTONIC-ACID.] 

1-S&  cry  mal,  a.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  isocrym(r) :  suffix 
•a(.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  constituting  an  isocryme. 

l-s6  cryme  .  a.  [Prefix  i«o-=equal,  and  Greek 
Krytmis  =  frost.] 

.  Physic.  i,'eog.  <(•  Meteor. :  The  cold-water  line,  hav- 
ing a  mean  temperature  of  68°  F. ;  the  cold  limit  of 
coral-making  polypes. 

I-s6  9?  -cliis,  s.  [Pref.  I'so-,  and  Greek  kyklos=& 
circle.! 

ZoQl.:  An  animal  composed  of  a  succession  of 
equal  riuys.  (Owen:  Comp.  Anat.  Inv.  Animals. 

Gloss.) 

l-s8$  -jf-mene,  *•   [Eng.  iso(meric),anrlcymene.'\ 
Chem.:  C6H<(CH3)'CH:  (CHa)2.  A  colorless  liquid 

formed  by  the  action    of   sodium  on  an  ethereal 

solution  of  methylic  iodide  ami  parabrum-cnnifiif. 

It  boils  at  217  ,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  1'30U  at 

15°. 
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i  s6-dl  a  bat  Ic,  «.  [Prof.  iso-.  and  Gr.  diaba/i- 
A.-os=ablo  to  pass  through  ;  diabaino=ta  pass  over: 
dm  =  through,  and  bainfi  =  t<>  walk.] 

Thtnuofynamic*  <<>f  <i  !.tit>xtntu-i>)  :  Receiving  or 
giving  out  equal  quantities  of  heat. 

isodlabatic-lines,  isodiabatic-curves,  s.  pi. 

f'liusics:  Two  lines  on  a  diagram,  thoonoexhiliit- 
ing  the  law  of  variation  of  the  pressure  and  density 
of  a  fluid  during  tb»  lowering  of  its  temperature  ; 
tho  other  during  its  rise.  These  two  lines  are  i.-odi- 
abatic  if  tho  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  fluid 
during  a  certain  stage  of  tho  lowering  or  tlic  tem- 
perature is  tho  same  as  that  given  out  during  the 
corresponding  stage  of  its  rise. 

I-S6  dl-glf-c8l-,  pref.  [Eng.  iso(meric)  ;  pref. 
di-=two,  and  glycol.J  (See  tho  compound.) 

Isodiglycol-ethylenic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CfiHioOs.  An  acid  isomeric  with  diglycol- 
ethylenic  acid,  prepared  by  heating  to  100*,  in  a 
strong  vessel,  a  solution  of  milk-sugar  and  bromine. 
and  neutralizing  tho  product  with  moist  oxide  of 
silver.  On  decomposing  the  filtered  solution  by 
means  of  sulphydric  acid,  evaporating  at  a  gentle 
heat  and  saturating  with  cadmium  carbonate,  cad- 
mium isodiglycol-ethylenato  crystallizes  out  in 
granular  groups  of  monoclinic  needles.  It  is  sol- 
uble in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  from  the  latter  it 
is  precipitated  by  ether  in  flocks.  The  aqueous 
solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  neutral  or  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  It  melts  at  98°,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  chars,  giving  off  the  odor  of  burnt 
sugar.  Ammonium  isodiglycol-ethylenate  crystal- 
lizes in  large  transparent  crystals,  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  calcium  salt  crystal- 
lizes in  large  shining  plates.  The  barium,  stron- 
tium, and  silver  salts  are  gelatinous  and  easily 
decomposed.  The  sodium  salt,  C6HaNaO6-2H.O, 
forms  tufts  of  prisms,  which  give  oft  half  their 
water  at  100°. 

I-s6-dI-mor  -phlsxn,  «.  [Pref.  i«o-,  and  Eng. 
dimorphism  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog.;  Isomorphism  between  tho  two  forms 
of  a  dimorphous  substance. 

I-B6-dI-mor  -phouB,  a.  [Pref.  wo-,  and  Eng. 
dimorphous  (q.  v.). 

Crystallog.  :  Having  the  quality  of  isodimorphism 
(q.v.). 

I-«6  dl-naph  -thf  1,  s.  [Eng.  wo(meric);  pref. 
dt-=two,  ana  naphthyl(ene').] 

Chem.:  CzoHi^CioHT'CioH?.  Obtained  by  pass- 
ing the  vapor  of  naphthalene  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  It  crystallizes  in  white  plates,  having  a  slight 
fluorescence,  and  melts  at  187'. 

I-s8d  -6-m5n,  I-s8d  -o-mum,  subst.  [Gr.  isoa= 
equal,  and  domos=a  building.] 

Greek  Arch.  :  A  method  of  building  walls,  in 
which  the  thickness  and  length  of  tho  stones  form- 
ing the  courses  were  uniform,  hut  the  stones  wore 
so  laid  that  the  vertical  joints  of  each  course  were 
directly  over  the  middle  of  the  stones  forming  the 
course  oelow. 

I  86-dftl  -C,Ite,  s.    [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  dulcitr.] 

Chem.  :  CeHiqQiil^O.  An  isomerido  of  mannitan, 
obtained  by  boiling  quercitrin  with  dilute  mineral, 
acids.  It  is  in  the  form  of  large  transparent  crys- 
tals, which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  melt  at 
107°,  with  loss  of  their  water  of  crystallization. 

I-g6-dy-nam  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng.  dy- 
namic (q.  V.).] 

Magnetism,  .IV.  :  Having  equal  force  or  power  ; 
of  equal  size. 

isodynamic-lines,  s.  pi. 

Magnetism  :  Lines  connecting  places  in  which  the 
magnetism  is  of  equal  intensity. 


a-mous,  a.  [Gr.  i*odynanto«=equal 
in  power:  pref.  iso-;  Gr.  d!/nami»=power,  might, 
strength,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  ISOBBIOCS  (q.  v.). 

I  so  et  eg,  *.  [Lat.  isoetes;  Gr.  isoetfs,  as  adj. 
=  equal  in  years;  as  subst.  =an  evergreen  plant: 
pref.  iso-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  etos=&  year.] 

Bot.  :  Quillwort  :  a  genus  of  Lycopodiaceae,  for- 
merly placed  under  Marsileaceip.  It  consists  of 
aquatic  or  terrestrial  plants,  with  long  subulate  or 
filiform,  of  ten  tubular  loaves,  sheathing  at  the  base; 
capsules  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  traver>t-il 
by  transverse  threads,  thoseof  the  outer  leaves  con- 
taining globose  macrospores,  and  those  of  the 
inner  oblong  trigonous  microspores,  the  crnstace- 
ous  integument  of  the  latter  marked  with  three 
radiating  linos.  Known  species  six  or  eight,  chiefly 
from  the  North  temperate  or  from  the  warm 
regions. 

I-s6  ge  -6  therm,  s.  [Prefix  iso-;  Gr.  o«=the 
earth  or  land,  and  f/M?rwtc  =  beat.]  An  isogeot'nermic 
lino  (q.  v.). 

I-so-ge-6  ther  -mal,  1  s6  ge-6-ther  -mlc,  a. 
[Eng.,<&c.  isoyeothcrm  ;  -al,  -(•('.]  (See  etym.  and 
comixjuud.) 


isologous-series 

isogeothermic-llnes,  s.  pi. 

Oeoy.  <(•  Mil,,,,-. :  A  term  introduced  by  KupfTer 
for  lines  drawn  on  a  globe  or  map  across  those 
places  in  which  tho  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  is 
the  same. 

i  B&  g6n  Ic,  a.  [Greek  uo04nio«=equiaugulnr; 
prof,  iso-,  and  gonia=&n  angle.] 

Magnetism :  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

isogonic-lines,  s.  pi. 

M«'in<  tfxiii :  I^ines  connecting  those  places  on  the 
earth  s  surface  at  which  the  declination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  the  same.  The  first  chart  of  the 
kind  was  constructed  by  Halley,  in  1700:  a  nu>re 
recent  one  was  made  by  Capt.  Evans,  for  'tho  year 
1857.  It  is  published  in  the  Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for 
1861.  (Ganot.) 

I-86-graph  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  ito-,  andGr.  yrapfco=to 
write.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  isography. 

I-s8g  -ri-pnf ,  «.  [Pref.  MO-,  and  Gr.  grapho=tn 
write.]  The  copy  or  imitation  of  another  s  hand- 
writing. 

I  S6  gyr  -O&S  (yr  as  Ir),  adj.    [Pref.  i«o-=equal, 
and  (ir.  jtt/ro*  =  n  circle.] 
But. :  Forming  a  complete  spire. 

I  so  hep  -tane,  s.  [English  iso(meric),  and  htp- 
tane.] 


Cfcem./  CH3'CHj'CHj'CHJ-CH<J.j,s.  Obtained  as 

ethyl-isoamyl,  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  equal 

farts  of  ethyl-  and  nmyl-iodide,  by  means  of  sodium, 
t  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  90° '3,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'6969  at  0°.     Chlorine  actH  UIKIII 
it  in  diffused  daylight,  a  mixture  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  chlorides  being  formed,  which  can- 
not bo  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 
1  80  hex  -ane,  a.    [Eng.  ito(mtric),  and  htjrane.] 

Chem.:  CH3-CH2-CH2-CH<^g|.     Prepared  first 

by  Wnrtz,  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl-iodide 
and  isobutyl-iodide  with  sodium.  It  was  named  by 
him,  ethyl-butyl.  Isohexane  is  a  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  62' ,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'7011 
at  0*.  Its  vapor  density  is  3'0f>3. 

I-sfi-hy-dro-,  pref.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  hydro- 
(gen).} 

isohydro-benzoln,  s. 

Chem.:  ('nHuOj.  A  crystalline  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  benzaldehyde.  It  crystallizes  from  water 
in  efflorescent,  long,  shining,  four-sided  prisms, 
from  alcohol  in  anhydrous  monoclinic  prisms.  It 
melts  at  119'5*  and  differs  from  hydro-benzoin  in 
not  being  converted  into  benzoin  when  heated  with 
strong  nitric  acid. 

i  so  uy  -S-tose,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  hyetos- 
rain.J 

Physic.  Geog.  <r>  Meteor. :  (See  etym.  and  comp.) 

isohyetose-lines,  s.  pi. 

Physic.  Geog.dt  Meteor.:  Lines passingover those 
places  on  a  globe  or  map  where  the  annual  i  ainfall 
is  the  same. 

I-s6l-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  isol(ate);  -able.}  Capa- 
ble of  being  isolated. 

I  -80l-ate,  t).  t.  [Ital.  isolate,  from  isola,  Latin 
iiimln  ••  nu  island :  Fr.  isoler.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  To  place  or  set  in  a  place  by  one's 
self  or  itself :  to  place  in  a  detached  situation ;  to 
insulate;  to  disassociate  from  others. 

2.  Elect. :  The  same  as  INSULATE  fq.  v.). 

I  s6l  a  tJSd,  pa.  par.  4  a.  [ISOLATE,  INSU- 
LATED.] 

1.  Ord.Lana.:  Separated  or  detached  from  others; 
placed  or  standing  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

"The  policy,  however.  Applied  generally  to  th 
to  reduce  them  to  ftmlntetl  unite." — Lewis:  Crett 
Koman  Hist,  (1856),  ii.  426. 

2.  Elect.:  [INSULATED.] 

I'-sol-a-tSd  If,  adv.  [Eng.  isolated;  -ly.}  In  an 
isolated  manner. 

1  s6l  a  tion,  s.  [ISOLATE,!).]  The  act  of  isolat- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  isolated. 

I  s6  IS  -pis.  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Or.  lepis=a  scale, 
rind,  or  hnsk.|  Named  from  the  equal  glumes. 

Bot.:  A  trenns  of  Cyperaceae,  tribe  Scirpece.  About 
a  hundred  species  are  known,  mostly  from  temper- 
ate climates. 

I  s8l  -6-gOUS,  o.  (Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  logos— fro- 
portion.j  Bearing  the  same  proportion ;  propor- 
tionate. 

isologous-series,  s. 

Chem.:  Applied  to  any  series  of  compounds  in 
which  the  terms  differ,  proportionately,  in  one  or 
more  of  their  elements,  thus: 

f    TT  C*    IT  r*  Vf  f   TT 

I      ;tls  *    -1"2 

Propane.          Propene.          Propine.  Propone. 

is  an  isiilocous-scrii's,  in  which  the  successive  terms 
(UfTer  by  II.. 


era  was 
Crtd.   Early 


bfil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,      del. 
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isomer 

l'-s6  m8r, «.    [ISOMEEIDE.] 

I-a6-m£r  -Ic,  I-s6  m8r  -I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  isomeres 
•chuviug  mi  equal  share  of  anything:  pref.  wo-,  and 
CJr.  meros=a  part,  a  share.) 

On  m.:  Pertaining  to  isomerism. 

I  s8m  -Sr  Ide,  I  -s6  mSi,  s.  [Eng.,4c.,  isomer 
<"•).*  -id,-.\ 

Cltcm.:  An  isomeric  body. 

I-sSm  -Sr  lam,  *.  [Gr.  isomeres,  and  Eng.  suff. 
*fam.]  [ISOMERIC.] 

( 'ln'iii.  \  term  applied  to  those  bodies  which  are 
Gbmpoeed  of  the  same  elements,  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, but  which  differ  either  in  their  physical 
characteristics,  or  in  their  chemical  properties. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes: 
i><  'ineric,  metarneric,  and  polymeric  bodies. 

Isomoric  bodies  or  Uomerides  are  those  which 
•show  analogous  decompositions  and  changes,  whun 
|ir.it..i:,  or  when  treated  with  reagents,  but  differ 
in  physical  properties.  The  terpones,  ('i,,H|,,,  con- 
stitute the  chief  ingredients  in  the  essential  oils  of 
turpentine,  lemon,  orange,  juniper,  Ac.  They  have 


light.  They  are  true  isomers,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word. 

Metameric  bodies^  or  metamerides,  are  those 
•which  exhibit  dissimilar  transformations  when 
lieated,  or  when  acted  on  by  reagents.  The  mo- 
lecular formula,  < ' ; H,,o .,  represents  the  three  com- 
pounds, propionic  acid,  ethyl  formate,  and  methyl 
acetate.  Propionic  acid,  a  crystalline  body,  is  con- 
verted by  potash  into  potassium  propionate ;  ethyl 
•formate,  a  colorless,  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  D'i  , 
is  resolved  by  potash  into  et hylic  alcohol  and  po- 
tassium formate;  while  methyl  acetate,  a  colorless, 
Tolatile  liquid,  is  decomposed  by  potash  into  wood 
spirit  (methylic  alcohol)  and  an  acetate.  These 
three  compounds,  which  are  composed  of  the  sama 
clomenta  in  the  same  proportions,  differ  in  the 
nature  of  their  products  when  acted  on  by  reagents, 
•and  are  said  to  be  metameric  with  one  another. 

Polymeric  bodies,  or  polymerides,  contain  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  but  have 
different  molecular  weights.  The  most  striking 
example  is  exhibited  by  the  hydrocarbons,  all  of 
•which  are  multiples  of  the  lowest,  namely,  methene, 
CHj,  which,  however,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state. 
Thus  we  have  ethylene,  ''.oHt,  propylene,  CaHe,  bu- 
tvlene,  ('«Hn,  amylene,  CsH10,  all  of  which  possess 
the  same  percentage  composition,  but  different 
molecular  weights.  All  polymerides  exhibit  regu- 
lar gradations  of  boiling  points,  and  vapor  densi- 
ties. 

I-s6-mgr-6-mor -phltjm,  «.  [Greek  isomeres, 
morphe=torm,  and  suff.  -ism.]  [IsoMERIC.] 

Orystallog.:  Isomorphism  between  substances 
having  the  same  atomic  proportions. 

I  som   er  ous,  «.    [ISOMEBIC.] 

Bot.  (of  a  flower) :  Equal  in  number,  having  all 
the  parts  equal  in  number,  as  having  five  sepals, 
five  petals,  five  stamens,  4c. 

2.  Crystallog.,  Min.,  <£c. :  Of  like  composition. 
(Used  of  isomorphism  between  substances  of  the 
same  atomic  proportions.) 

I  s6  mgt  -rlc,  I-sft  mgt  rlc-al,  a.  [Gr.  t»o»= 
equal,  and  Eng.  metric,  metrical  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Equal  in  measure;  characterized 
by  equality  01  measure. 

2.  Crystallog. :  Monometric,  tessular. 

Isometrlcal  perspective,  s.  A  method  of  per- 
spective drawing  which  allows  of  buildings  being 
represented  with  base  lines  at  any  angle  of  view, 
but  without  the  other  lines  of  any  side  of  such 
building  converging,  as  they  do  in  ordinary  per- 
spective, to  a  vanishing  point.  It  is  generally 
adopted  for  birds'-«ye  views  of  extensive  buildings, 
wliich  thus  rnnibino  the  advantages  of  a  ground 
plan  and  elevation. 

I  8&  mor  phlsm,  «.  [Prof,  iso-;  Gr.  morphe  = 
form,  shape,  and  sutT.  -iam.\ 

Min. :  A  general  law.  discovered  in  1S19  by  Pro- 
fessor Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin,  by  which  tho  varia- 
tion of  minerals  is  governed.  It  is  that  the 
ingredients  of  any  single  species  of  mineral  ore  not 
absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality,  but 
one  ingredient  maybe  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
portion  of  some  analogous  ingredient.  Thn-  in 
angitri  tho  lime  maybein  part  replaced  by  portions 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  tho 
form  of  the  crystal  and  the  angle  of  the  cleavage 
plane  remains  the  same.  These  substitutions  are, 
however,  confined  within  certain  limits.  (Lytll, 
Ac.) 

I  so  mor'  phous,  a.  [  Prof,  iso-,  and  (ir.  morphe 
-  a  form,  and  Kng.  suff.  -ous.\ 

'a. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  substances, 
which  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  and  are  also 
analogous  in  their  chemical  constitution.  The 
alums,  for  instance,  no  matter  what  their  composi- 
tion, all  crystallize  in  octuhodra,  and  if  wo  place  a 
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crystal  of  potassium  alum  in  a  solution  of  chrome* 
alum,  the  crystal  will  continue  to  increase  with 
perfect  regularity  from  the  deposition  of  the  latter 
salt.  "  Hodies  having  apparently  an  exactly  simi- 
lar constitution  are  not  necessarily  iHomorphous. 
but  are  rather  divisible  into  two  or  more  groups,  of 
wliich  the  respective  members  are  isomorphous  ;on 
the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  is  not  essential  to  isomorphism,  for  two 
atoms  of  one  element  are  not  unfrequontly  isoinor- 
phous  with  one  atom  of  another  element ;  and 
sometimes  a  molecular  group  is  isomorphous  in  its 
combinations  with  an  elementary  atom — NH^  with 
K ,  for  example.  There  are  also  numerous  examples 
of  bodies  crystallizing  in  the  same  form,  but  with- 
out exhibiting  any  similarity  of  chemical  constitu- 
tion." Isomorphous  bodies  are  generally  arranged 
according  to  the  crystallographic  systems.  The 
elements  belong  to  the  monometric  system,  with 
the  exception  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth, 
which  belong  to  the  hexagonal.  The  protoxides, 
the  proto-chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  and  the 
proto-sulphides  are  also  monometric.  The  carbon- 
ates belong  partly  to  the  trimetric,  and  partly  to 
the  hexagonal,  the  nitrates  to  the  hexagonal  and 
the  monometric,  and  the  alums  to  the  monoclinic 
systems.  When  the  same  body  is  found  to  crystal- 
lize in  two  different  forms,  it  is  said  to  bo  dimor- 
phous. [CBISTALLOOHAPHY,  CRYSTALS.] 

i  s6  nan  dra,  ».  [Pref.  t'«o-,  71  euphonic,  and 
Or.  aiier  (genit.  andrns)  —  a  man.  a  stamen.] 

Bot . ;  A  genus  of  Sapotaceao.  Isonandria  obovata, 
an  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  Tennaserim,  yields  a 
kind  of  gutta-percha,  and  Isonandra  gutta  the 
gutta-percha  itself.  ( Watt :  Economic  Products  of 
India,  i.  1.) 

I  sA-nI-tr6-ph6n -Ic,  a.  [English  i*o(meric); 
•nitr(ic) ;  o  connective,  and  ptienic.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

Isonltrophenic-acid,  .--.    [PHENIC-ACID.] 

I-8O-n8m'-IC,  a.  [Pref.  i'«o-=equal,  and  Eng. 
nomi'c  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  isonomy ;  equal 
in  law  or  right. 

I-sSn  -6-mf,  ».  [Greek  &onomm=distribution, 
equality  of  rights,  specially  equality  of  rights  in  a 
Greek  democracy.]  Equality  of  political  or  legal 
rights. 

I-B6-8c  tyT-IC,  a.   [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  octylic.] 

(See  the  compound.) 
isobctylic-acld, «.    [OCTYLIC-ACID.] 
I'-sa  cen  an  th?  1  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  i»o(meric),  and 

a  n:iii//i.i/lii-.\    (See  the  compound.) 

Isocenantnylic-acid, «. 

Chem. :  (CH3)a*CH*CH2*CH2*CHo*CO*OH.  Isohep- 
toic  acid.  An  unpleasantly  smelling,  oily  liquid, 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sodic  ethylate 
and  isovalerate  in  carbonic  oxide.  It  boils  at  210°- 
213°.  Its  barium  salt  forms  an  amorphous  mass, 
while  its  calcium  salt  (CTHijOjJzCa-KJHjO  crystal- 
lizes in  microscopic  needles. 

I  s8p  -a-thjf , «.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Qt.pathe, pathos 
=  suffering.] 

Medicine : 

1.  The  attempted  cure  of  a  disease  by  the  virus  of 
the  same  malady. 

2.  The  idea  that  a  diseased  organ  may  be  cured 
by  eating  the  analogous  organ  of  a  healthy  animal. 

I-s6  pgn  tane,  s.  [English  t*o(meric),  and  pen- 
tane.  ]  [PENTA.NE.] 

I  s6  pen  tSne,  s.  [English  iso(nwrtc),  and  pen- 
tenf.\  [1'iiXTENK.] 

I-s6-p6n-tyT  a  mine,  «.  [Eng.  i*o(meric) ;  -pen- 
tyl,  and  amint.]  [AMVLAMINE.J 

I-sft-p8r-I-mgt-rIc-al,  a.     [Eug.,  Ac.,  isoperi- 
metr(y);  -ical.] 
Oeom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  isoperimetry  (q.  v.). 

I  s6  p8r  Im  S  try\  *.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  peri- 
»i>7/on=circumfereuce;  Eng.  suff.  •#.] 

li'um. :  Having  equal  perimeters,  circumferences, 
or  boundaries. 

I  s6  phane, ».  [Pref.  »o-=cqual,  and  Gr.  phainO 
=  to  cause  to  appear.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  FBANKLIVITE  (q.  v.). 

I  sSph  8r  ous,  n.  [Pref.  i«o-=equal,  and  Greek 
•pftoro0  =  byaring,  carrying.] 

H"i. :  Transformable  into  something  else. 

r-s6-p8d,  I  -st)-p8de,  a.  &  *.   [ISOPODA.] 

A.  An  adj.:  Having  the    feet   equal   in   length; 
HopodoM. 

B.  Ax  subst. :  A  crustacean  of  the  order  Isopoda 
(q.  ».). 

"One  group  of  J««p«d«,  the  Ontitcidffl."—  Or.  Henry 
Woodward,  In  Casttlft  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  210. 

I  s8p  -6-da,  i,  pi.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  pout  (genit. 
patios)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.:  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  division  Thoraci- 

poda.  legion  Edriophthalmia.  The  body  N  i i 

pOMdofMTen  -egments,  as  a  rule  nearly  equal  in 


isostemonous 

size.  The  legs,  which  are  seven  pairs,  are  almost 
of  the  same  length.  They  are  lifted  for  walking, 
swimming,  or  adhering  as  parasites.  The  posterior 
(abdominal)  appendages  are  converted  into  leaf- 
like  respiratory  apparatus.  The  heart  is  near  tin- 
tail.  Prof.  Miltie-Ldwards  divides  the  Isopoda  into 
three  sub-orders  or  sections,  the  Cursorial,  Nata- 


tory, and  Sedentary  Isopods.  TueCursorial  section 
includes  the  families  Oniscidf*,  Asellidffi,  and  Ido- 
theidie;  the  Natatory  two,  SpheBromidn  and  Cymo- 
t  In  iii  In-  ;  and  the  Sedentary  one,  Bopyrid«».  Tim 
common  wood-louse  is  a  well-known  example  of 
Isopoda. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  Isopoda  are  believed  to  extend 
from  the  Devonian  times  till  now. 

I  86  p6d  -I-form,  a.     [Mod.    Lat.  isopod(a);  i 
connective,  t>nd  Lat./orma=form,  shape.] 
Entom.  (of  a  larva):  Shaped  like  an  isopod. 

I-s8p   A-dous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  isopod(a)  ;    Eng. 

SUff.  -OUS.] 

ZoOl.  :  Haying  feet  of  equal  length  ;  of,  belong- 
ing, or  relating  to  the  Isopoda  (q.  v.). 

"Various  forma  which  may  be  laopodoua."  —  .VfcfoWjon: 
Pateont.  i.  889. 

I-»6-p*l'-I-ty,  s.  [Gr.  isopoliteia  =  (\)  equality 
of  civil  rights,  (2)  a  treaty  between  two  states  for  a 
recip_rocity  of  such  rights:  i#os=equal,  and  polite* 
=  citizen.]  Equal  rights  of  citizenship,  as  con- 
ferred by  the  people  of  one  city  or  state  upon  those 
of  another. 

"  Between  America  and  England  one  would  be  glad  if 
there  could  exist  dome  iaop<tlftu."—A.  II.  Clouuh:  Remains, 
i.  213. 

I  -g6  prgne,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  (te)rpene 
transposed  (7).] 

Chem.:  CsHs.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon,  polymeric 
withcaontcbin,  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha.  It  is  an  oily  liquid. 
possessing  a  naptha-like  odor.  It  boils  at  37*.  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*6823  at  20°.  It  is  an 
unstable  compound,  decomposing,  by  keeping,  into 
a  white  amorphous  mass,  having  the  composition, 


I-S&-pr6  -pi  6n-ate,  «.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
propionate.]  [PHOPIONIC-ACID.J 

I-sft-pr6  pi  8n  -1C,  o.  [Eug.  iso(meric),  and 
propionic.}  [PBOPIONIC-ACID.] 

I    s6  prdp  -yl,  s.    [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  propyl.} 
[PEOPVL.] 
Isopropyl-carbluol,  «.    [BUTYL-ALCOHOL.] 

I-s6  pflr-pttr  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  pur- 
puri'c.J    (See  the  compound.) 
isopurpuric-acid,  «.    [PTJRPCRIC-ACID.] 

1-86  pyre  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  lien>=liko, 
and  Gr.  p  wr=fire.] 

Min.:  An  opaque  to  sub-translucent,  slightly 
magnetic,  brittle  mineral  ;  in  color  grayish  or  vel- 
vet-black, occasionally  spotted  with  rod  ;  in  luster 
vitreous;  its  hardness  <W>*5;  specific  gravity,  2'9-3. 
Composition:  Silica,  47*09;  alumina,  13*91  ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  20*07;  lime,  15*43;  and  protoxide  of 
copper,  1*94. 

i-s5s  eg  leg,  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  t*wfce(a>=  hav- 
ing equal  legs  or  sides;  t>o>=equal,  and  skelos  =  & 
leg;  Fr.  isocelt.} 

Qeom.  :  Haying  two  legs  or  sides  only  that  are 
equal  ;  as,  an  isosceles  triangle. 

I  s6  8618  mal,  «•  [Pref.  fa-coequal,  and  Eng. 
seismal  (q.  v.).]  Relating  to  equal  earthquake 
action. 

isoselsmal-llnes,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  (pi.):  Lines  on  a  map  or  globe  resting  where 
earthquake  action  is  equal. 

I-B&-sp6n  -djMl,  «.  pi.  [Prefix  iso-,  and  Greek 
spondulos=&  vertebra.] 

Ichtny.:  A  sub-order  of  Teleocephali.  It  consist* 
of  soft-rayed  fishes,  with  the  head  naked,  an  adi- 
pose fin  or  abdominal  sutures  of  ten  present;  denti- 
tion and  habitat  various.  Families:  Btomiatitlif 
(the  Stomiatoidsi.  Sc-npi-lides  (the  Scopdiil 
Synodontidte  (the  Syimii.mts),  Percopsidw  (Tmui 
Perches),  Salmonidv  (Salmon),  Clupeidie  (Her- 
rings),  Hyodontidw  (MooonnM)i  Engrratilidap  (An- 
chovies), Albulidw  (Lndy  Kislies).  Dussumieridie 
(Round  Herrings),  and  Elopida  (.lew  Ki-ln-i.  (Jor- 
dnx:  I  't-rtfl>riit'  .-.•.•  S'li-tliirn  I  'nited  States,  1876.) 

I  sft  spbr  ous,  a.  [Pref.  iVo-  =  equul,  and  Or. 
slim-mi.  >pora=u  seed.] 

Hot.  (of  Cryptoaamx)  :  Having  spores  all  of  one 
size.  The  prothnlHiim  developed  frmn  them  grows 
for  a  considerable  time  independently  of  the  spore, 
and  bearing  both  male  organs  (antheridia)  anil  fe 
maleones  (archegonia).  itcontainstheonlers  Kifi- 
ces,  Equisetacev,  ana  Ophioglossacen.  (Tkntiif.i 

1  s6  stem  fin  Ofis,  a.  [Prefv  iso-;  Or.  tt?mon= 
warp;  Lat.  stamen  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -OH*,  j 

Bot.:  Having  the  stamens  equal  in  uuinlnT  to  the 
(De  Candolle.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,     wet,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p6t, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     work,     wnd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,    unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  &.      qu  =  kw. 


isostilbene 

Vs6-sUl  -b8ne,  «.  [English  ino(meric),  and  stil- 
fcem'.J 

Chem.:  Unsymmetric  diphenyl-ethoue.  A  color- 
less non-solidifying  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  di- 
phenyi-monochlorethaue  with  alcoholic  pota>h.  It 
boils  at  277%  and  by  oxidation  is  converted  into 
diphou  yl-ketone. 

I-s6-tar-tar  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  far- 
taric.]  (Soo  the  compound.) 

Isotartaric-acid, «.    [TAETABIC  ACID.] 

I  B&  ther  -al,  a.  [English,  <tc.,  isother(e) ;  -a!.] 
(See  etym.  and  clef.) 

isotheral-lines,  a. 

Physic.  Geog.  <fc  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  or  map 
passing  over  places  in  which  the  mean  summer 
temperature  is  the  same. 

I  -s6-there,  «.  [Pref.  «'so-=equal,  and  Gr.  theros 
=  summor.] 

Physic.  Geog.  &  Meteor. :  An  isothoral  line  (q.  T.). 

i  s6  tllerm,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Greek  therme= 
heat.] 

Physic.  Geog.  cfc  Meteor. :  An  isothermal  line. 

I  s6  thSr  -mal,  a.    [Pref.  i«o-=equal,and#Aerm5 

lu-at . | 

Physic.  Geog.  <*  Meteor. :  Of  or  belonging  to  zones 
or  divisions  of  the  land,  ocean,  or  atmosphere, 
which  havean  equal  degree  of  mean  annual  warmth. 
(Lyell.) 

isothermal-lines, «.  pi. 

Geog.  tit  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  or  map  passing 
<>ver  places  in  which  the  mean  general  temperature 
is  the  same.  Humboldt  first  generalized  the  obser- 
vations and  collected  the  facts  bearing  on  isother- 
mal lines. 

isothermal-zone,  s. 

Geofi.  <fc  Meteor. :  The  space  between  two  isother- 
mal lines. 

I  s6  ther  5m  br6se,a.  [Pref. t«o-=equal  (q.v.) ; 
Gr.  Mcro8=:summer,  and  ombros—r&in.]  (Seoetym. 
-and  def.) 

isotherombrose-lines,  s.  pi. 

Physic.  Geog.  tfr  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  or  map 
drawn  across  places  having  the  same  amount  of 
Tain  in  summer, 

I  s8t  -6m-a,  s.  [Pref.  i«o-=equal  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
/O7w7  =  a  cutting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Loboliacefle,  tribe  Lobeloa?. 
Isotoma  longifiora,  a  West  Indian  species,  is  very 
poisonous,  both  to  horses  and  men.  It  is  an  over- 
poteut  cathartic. 

I  s6-t8n  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  (wos)=eqnal,  and  f»nos= 
tone.  | 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Indicating  or  having  equal  tones. 

2.  Mus. :  Applied  to  a  system  of  music  in  which 
•each  concord  is  alike  tempered,  and  in  which  there 
Are  twelve  equal  semitones. 

I-s6-tri-mor  -phlgm,  s.  [Eng.  isotrimorph(ous) ; 
-isni.  ] 

Ciystallog. :  Isomorphism  between  the  throe  forms 
of  two  trimorphous  substances. 

I-86-trI-mor  -phO&S,  a.  [Pref.  iso-;  Gr.  trimor- 
j)hos  =  triple :  pref.  tri-,  from  iris  —  three,  and 
niorp/K*=form.] 

Crystallog. :  Presenting  the  phenomenon  of  isot  ri- 
morphism  (q.  v.). 

1  s6  tr5p'-Ic,  I  s6-tr8p  -ofis,  a.  [Pref.  iso-= 
•equal,  ana  (Jr.  fropt',  or  tropos—a  turn.]  (For  def. 
-See  compound.) 

isotropic-substances.  8.  pi. 

Optics,  <fcc. :  Substances  singly  refracting.  (.Rut- 
•Ifij:  Study  of  Hacks,  2d  ed.  (p.  76.)  (Opposed  to 
anisotropous=doubly  refracting.) 

I-sdu-vIt -Ic,  ct.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  uritu-.] 
<Soe  the  compound.) 

isouvitic-acid, ». 

CAi-m.;  CrjH),O,=C6H;,(OH3)(CO'OH)2.  A  dibasic 
aromatic  acid  produced  from  gamboge  by  fusion 
with  potassic  hydrate,  pyrotartaric  acid  and  acetic 
acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  crystallizes 
in  short  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  melt  at  160*. 

i  so  va  ler -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tso(meric),  and  valeric 
'(q.  v.).]  (Soo  the  compound.) 

isovaleric-acid,  s.    [VALERIC  ACID.] 

I-so  va-ler'-y'l  ene,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
valtrytene.J 

Clu'-m.:  C5Hs=(('H;))j('-r-CH2.  A  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, formed  from  brom-isoamylene  by  the  action 
of  alkalies.  It  possesses  the  odor  of  garlic,  and 
boils  between  42'  and  45°.  Whon  treated  with 
bromine  it  yields  two  liquid  compounds,  a  dibro- 
mido,  ('^HsBri;,  boiling  at  170°,  and  u  tetra-bromide, 
•CsHgBri,  which  cannot  bo  distilled  unchanged. 

Is-pa  han -ee,  a.  £  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ispahan,  in 
Persia. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ispahan. 
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Is  -ra-6l,  «.  [Heb.  Israel;  Gr.  /8rael=flgliter  or 
soldier  of  God  (GftKiinu),  from  (Sarah)  =  (l)  to 
intervene,  (2)  to  be  a  leader,  prefect,  or  prince,  (:i) 
to  fight.] 

1.  The  name  divinely  given  to  Jacob  during  the 
scene  at  Peniel  or  Penuel  as  a  memorial  that,  as  a 
prince,  he  had  power  with  God  and  with  men  and 
had  prevailed  (Gen.  xxxii.  28). 

2.  The  Jewish  people ;  a  contraction  for  Children 
of  Israel  or  House  of  Israel.    (Hosea  xi.  1.) 

TT  A  religious  sect  which  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  England  in  1883;  in  the  Registrar-General's 
returns  it  is  called  The  New  and  Latter  House  of 
Israel. 

T|  Kingdom  of  Israel : 

Script.  Hist.:  The  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
beginning  with  Jeroboam  and  ending  with  the 
Assyrian  Captivity. 

ls,-ra-el  Ite,  s.    [Heb.,  Ac.,  Israel,  and  suff.  -He.] 

1.  A  descendant  of  Israel  and  of  Jacob ;  a  Jew. 
'   2.  Used  in  the  N  ew  Testament  for  a  Jew  viewed  as 
a  member  of  the  Theocracy.    [JEW.]  (Trench:  Syn. 
of  the  New  Test.,  p.  158.) 

"Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile." — 
John  ii.  47. 

ls.-ra-el-H -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  do.,  Israelit(e)  ;  -fe.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Israelites ;  Hebrew,  Jewish. 

Is.  ra-el-If-Ish,  a.  [Eng.,<tc.,  Inraelit(e) ;  -isfc.J 
Nearly  the  same  as  Israelitic,  but  a  loss  respectful 
word. 

Is.  -ra-el-H-Ijm,  s.  [Eng.  Israelit(e);  -ism;  Fr. 
Israflitisme.]  The  same  as  JUDAISM  (q.v.). 

iS'-BU-a-ble  (suas  Shu),  a.  [Eng.  issu(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  issued ;  capable  of  being 
issued. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  issue  or  issues ;  admitting  of 
issue  being  taken  upon  it;  containing  an  issue  or 
issues  :  as,  an  issuable  plea. 

3.  Admitting  or  allowing  of  issue  being  taken  or 
joined. 

issuable-plea,  s. 

Law:  A  plea  upon  which  a  plaintiff  may  take  is- 
sue, and  go  to  trial  upon  the  merits. 

issuable-terms,  s.  pi. 

Eng.  Law:  Hilary  and  Trinity,  because  in  them 
issues  are  made  up  for  the  assize ;  but,  for  towu 
causes,  all  the  fourtorms  are  issuablo.  ( Wharton.) 

is  -su-a-bl?  (gu  as  Shu),  adv.  [Eng.  issuab(le) ; 
-/.v- 1  In  an  issuable  manner ;  by  way  of  issue. 

18  -su.-an$e  (suas  Shu),  «.    [Eng.  issu(e) ;  -ance.]- 
The  act  of  issuing  or  giving  out ;  as,  the  issuance  of 
food. 

is'-SU-ant  (8U  as  Shu),  a.    [Eng.  issu(e);  -ant.] 

Her.:  Issuing  or  coming  out.  A  term  applied  to 
a  charge  or  bearing  represented  as  issuing  out  of 
another  charge  or  bearing.  When  an  animal  is 
blazoned  as  issuant,  only  the  upper  half  is  depicted. 

is  sue  (pron.  Ishu),  s.  [Fr.,prop.  fern,  of  issu, 
pa.  par.  of  »«8tr=  to  issue,  to  go  out,  from  Lat.  exeo, 
from  ex-=out,  and  eo=to  go ;  Ital.  uscita,  escita.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  passing  or  flowing  out;  egress;  mo- 
tion out  of  an  inclosed  place ;  as,  the  issue  ot  water 
from  a  pipe,  the  issue  of  an  audience  from  a  hall  or 
other  public  building. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out;  delivery;  publication. 
"  English  railways  improved  withscarcely  Mil  exception 

despite  the  issue  of  very  disappointing  traffic  returns."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph, 

3.  A  means  of  passing  or  getting  out;  a  moans  of 
exit  or  escape. 

'•Let  us  examine  what  bodies  touch  a  movable  whilst  in 
motion,  as  the  only  means  to  find  an  issue  out  of  thin  dif- 
ficulty.''— Digby:  On  Sadies. 

4.  A  flux,  as  of  blood. 

"A  woman  which  was  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood 
twelve  years." — Jltittttnr,  ix.  20. 

5.  That  which  issues;  that  which  proceeds,  Howe, 
or  is  issued   or  sent  out;   the  whole  qu&nity  or 
amount  issued  or  sent  out;  as,  the  daily  issue  of  a 
paper ;  the  weekly  issue  of  notes  from  the  bank,  ic. 

6.  Progeny,  offspring ;  a  child  or  children. 
"The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reigned." 

Shakesp.,  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  it  2. 

7.  The  produce  of  the  earth ;  the  profits  or  return 
from  lands,  tenements,  or  other  property. 

8.  Result,  fruit,  consequence. 

"Look  you  for  any  other  tsauff" 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

9.  That  which  proceeds  from  a  man  ;  action,  deed. 

"  How  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men." 

Shatap.:  Julius  Caaar,  iii.  1. 

10.  A  material  point  in  an  argument  or  debate, 
upon  which  the  parties  take  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive positions,  and  on  which  they  base  the  result  tit 
the  argument  or  debate. 


Isthmian-games 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  close  or  result  of  pleadings;  the 
point  or  matter  depending  in  a  suit  on  which  two 
parties  join  and  put  their  cause  to  trial;  a  single 
definite  and  material  point  which  is  affirmed  on 
one  side  and  denied  on  the  other. 

"An  issue  upon  matter  of  law  is  called  a  demurrer;  and 
it  confesses  the  facts  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  opposite 
party;  but  denies  that,  by  the  law  arising  u|*oit  tuoee 
iaett,  any  injury  is  done  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  de- 
fendant ban  made  out  a  legitimate  excuse;  according  to 
the  party  which  first  demurs,  rests  or  abides  upon  the 
point  in  question.  The  form  of  such  demurrer  U  by  aver- 
ring the  declaration  or  plea,  the  replication  or  rejoinder, 
to  1  »•  bad  in  substance,  that  is,  insufficient  in  law  to 
maintain  the  action  or  the  defense;  and  the  party  demur- 
ring is  thereupon  understood  topray  judgment  lor  want 
of  sufficient  matter  alleged,  tfpon  a  demurrer,  the  op- 
posite party  must  aver  his  pleading  to  be  good  in  sub- 
stance, which  is  called  a  joinder  in  demurrer,  and  then 
the  parties  are  at  issue  in  pointof  law.  Which  issue,  in 
law  or  demurrer,  the  judges  of  the  court  before  which  the 
action  is  brought  must  determine.  An  issue  of  fact  U 
where  the  fact  only,  and  not  the  law,  is  disputed.  And 
when  he  that  denies  or  traverses  the  fact  pleaded  by  hia 
antagonist  has  tendered  the  issue,  the  other  party  may 
immediately  join  issue;  or  if  affirmative  matter  oe  set 
out  in  the  pleading,  he  may  at  onoe  take  issue  thereon. 
Which  done,  the  issue  is  aaid  to  be  joined,  both  parties 
having  agreed  to  rest  the  fate  of  the  cause  upon  the  truth 
of  the  fact  in  question.  And  this  issue  of  fact  most,  gen- 
erally speaking,  be  determined  by  the  country,  that  is,  by 
jury."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  2L 

2.  ffin'ii. :  A  fontanel ;  an  artificial  ulcer  made  on 
some  part  of  the  body  to  promote  secretion  of  pus. 

H  (1)  Atissue:  In  controversy ;  disputed  ;  at  vari- 
ance ;  disagreeing. 

(2)  To  join  or  take  issue:  To  take  up  affirmative 
and  negative  positions  respectively  upon  a  point  in 
debate  or  dispute. 

"That  issue  will  I  i,,i,ir  with  him  which  shall  suffise, 
for  the  confutacion  of  thi*  booke." — Bishop  Gardner: 
Explic.,  to.  145. 

issue-pea,  a. 

Therap. :  A  pea  or  any  similar  body  placed  inside 
an  issue  to  maintain  irritation  ana  promote  the 
secretion  of  pus. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  issue  and  event,  see 
EVENT. 

is    sue  (pron.  ishu',  'issew,  r.i.tVr.  [ISSUE,*.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language , 

I.  To  come, flow,  or  pass  out;  to  run  out,  as  from 
any  inclosed  place. 

"I  Richard's  body  have  interred  anew, 
And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  tears 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood." 

Shakesp. .  Henry  V.,  iv.  L 

•2.  To  run  out  or  extend  in  lines. 

"Pipes  made  with  a  belly  toward  the  lower  end,  and 
then  issuing  into  a  straight  concave  again." — Bacon. 

3.  To  go  or  come  out ;  to  rush  out. 

"  The  gates  cast  up,  we  issued  out  to  play." 

Surrey:   Viryile,  jfneis  it, 

4.  To  proceed,  as  offspring  or  progeny;  to  be  de- 
scended, to  spring. 

"Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which  thou 
shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  away."— 2 Kings  xx.  18. 

5.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  source ;  to  arise ;  to  be 
produced  as  an  effect  or  result ;  to  grow,  to  accrue. 

"  This  is  my  fault ;  as  for  the  rest  appealed, 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain." 

Slto.kt.il>.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

6.  To  result,  to  turn  out,  to  terminate,  to  end ;  as, 
It  is  doubtful  how  this  cause  will  issue. 

II.  Law:  To  come  to  a  point  in  fact,  or  law  on 
which  the  parties  join  issue ;  to  join  issue. 

B.  Trans.:   To  send  out;  to  deliver  for  use:  to 
supply ;  to  put  into  circulation. 

"A  writ  was  issued  out  to  burn  him." — fiurnet:  Hist,  o/ 
the  Reform.,  bk.  i. 

is  soe  less  (issue  as  lab*),  <t.  [Eng.  issue;  -let*.] 
Without  issue;  having  no  issue  or  offspring;  want- 
ing children, 

''She  matched  herself  with  Spain,  and  brought  King 

Philip  hither    .     .     . 
But  issuelesfs  she  died."— Drayto*:  Polyolbton,  a.  17. 

is -su-Sr  (issue  as  Ishu),  ».  [Eng.  issu(e);  -er.] 
One  who  issues. 

Istb.  ml  an  (or  th  silent),  a.  [Lat,  Iithmius; 
(ir.  I*thmins.~]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  isthmus; 
specif,  pertaining  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in 
Greece. 

Isthmian-games, «.  pi. 

Gr.  Antiq.:  Games  celebrated  in  April  and  May 
of  the  first  and  third  years  of  each  Olympiad.  The 
contests  included  all  varieties  of  athletic  sports,  as 
wrestling,  running,  boxing,  Arc.,  and  competitions 
in  music  and  poetry.  The  victors  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  pine  leaves,  these  being  the  only 
prize. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     ;ell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
'Clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhuu.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


isthmus 
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Slth.'-muB  (or  1h  silent),   'isVmus,  Msthim. «.    C3H,(OH)(CO-OH)a=OH1+C,H!1(CO-OH)a,the  lat- 
[Lat.  isthmus,  from  Or.  isthmus.]  tor  further  il.-coin|.o-in^  into  CO.  and  it  aeon  ic  acid. 

C,H;iCO-01l  ,  ill  i  II,  ,  .l(iJI,;.  It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  heating  to  160'  a  mixture  of  citric 
acid  and  water  in  a  sealed  tube.  Itaconic  acid  is 

tal- 


.  . 

I.  i  in/.  Luna.  <t'  Gr'eoy.  :  A  narrow  slip  or  neck  of 
land  connecting  two  continents  together,  or  unit- 
ing a  peninsula  to  it  continent. 

'1.  .I/KI/.:  The  name  t-ivon  to  various  parts  which 
e  01*1688  rlo.rly  resemble  an  isthmus.  There  Is 
an  ttthimu  of  the  thyroid  body,  an  isthmiavteri,tie. 

Jsthni  us  of  tti  >•  f<  i 

Anqtonii/.:  The  constricted  passage  between  the 
anterior  pillars  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the 
pharynx. 

Isthinujt  ofthf  thyroid  body  or  gland: 

Anat.:  A  transverse  portion  ofthe  gland  uniting 
the  two  lateral  lobes. 

Is-tl  8ph'-8r-a,  s.  pi.  [(ir.  i»/ion=a  web,  cloth, 
or  sheet,  and  p/ioroa=beanng,  carrying.] 

ZoGL:  A  group  or  division  of  Insectivorous  Bats 
having  a  nose-leaf;  but  Mr.  Dobson,  who  has  deeply 
studied  the  subject,  considers  the  arrangement 
unnatural, 

I>  -U  rSt,  «.  [Eng.  is(omeric),  and-urc<  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.  :  Hydroxyl-methenyl-diamine.  This  base, 
which  is  isomcric  with  carbamide,  is  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  hydroxylamine.  It  crystallizes  in 
rhombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  insol- 
uble in  alcohol,  and  melt  at  IMI  in:,  .  It  has  an 
alkaline  re-action,  and  unites  with  one  equivalent 
of  acid,  forming  crystalline  salts.  On  boiling  the 
aqueous  solution,  it  decomposes  in  a  very  com- 
plicated manner,  fielding  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  guanidlne,  biuret,  and  urea. 

It,  'hit,  »hyt,  pron.  [A.  S.  hit,  neut.  of  he  (q.  v.)  ; 
Icel.  hit,  neut.  of  hinn;  Rut.  het,  neut.  of  hit.  The 
genitive  case  its  is  comparatively  modern.  It  does 
not  occur  once  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611, 
and  is  found  but  three  times  in  all  Shakespeare. 
and  not  once  in  Milton,  although  other  writers  hud 
already  begun  to  introduce  it.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  rustics  still  employ  In  a  where  educated 
men  would  use  its.  In  Levit.  xxv.  5,  where  the  mod- 
ern editions  read  "  of  Us  own  accord."  the  edition 
of  1611  has  "  of  it  own  accord."  The  A.  8.  genit.  ha 
was  regularly  used  as  the  genit.  of  it  up  to  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.] 

1.  A  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender  corresponding 
with  the  masculine  he  and  feminine  she,  the  plural 
of  all  three  being  they.    It  is  frequently  classed  as 
a  demonstrative. 

"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life."  —  Proverbs  iv.  23. 

2.  //  is  used  as   the  nominative  to  impersonal 
Terbs  ;  as,  It  rains,  it  snows. 

3.  /'  is  commonly  used  to  introduce  a  sentence, 
preceding  a  verb  as  a  nominative,  but  referring  to  a 
clause  or  distinct  member  of  the  sentence  followiug; 
as,  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  dead. 

4.  It  is  frequently  used  to  begin  a  sentence  when  a 
personal  noun,  or  the  name  of  a  person,  or  a  mas- 
culine or  feminine  noun  follows,  ami  it  may  repre- 
sent anyone  of  the  three  genders,  or  either  the  sing- 
ular or  the  plural  number;  as,  "It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid."  "/(is  these,  "Ac. 

If  When  a  question  is  asked,  it  follows  the  verb  ; 
as,  Who  was  it  that  betrayed  Christ? 

5.  It  is  used  absolutely  for  the  state  of  a  person  or 
thing  ;  as,  "How  is  it  with  the  general?"  (Shakesp.  : 
CorioianiM,  v.  5.) 

6.  It  is  used  indefinitely  after  intransitive  verbs, 
frequently  imparting  a  ludicrous  meaning. 

"If  Abraham  brought  all  with  him,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  meant  to  walk  it  back  again  for  his  pleasure."— 


It  a  oil   II,  t.    [The  Guiana  name.] 

Sot.  :  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Itaballl-wood,  .-.-. 

Rot.  :  The  wood  of  Vochya  guianensis.  It  is  hard 
but  not  very  durable. 

I  tab  Ir  yte,  I-tib  -Ir-Ite,  «.  [From  Itabira,  a 
mountain  in  Brazil.  I 

Alin.  <t  I'ftrol.  :  A  micaceous  variety  of  hematite, 
found  in  micaceous  schist  in  North  and  South  Car- 
olina, Ac.  Called  also  specular  schist  (q.  v.). 
(Dana.) 

I-ta  c8l  -u-mlte,  l-ta-c8l  u  myte,  s.  [From 
/'»'•»(  urni'  =  the  Giant,  the  name  of  several  Brazilian 
mountains.] 

Petrol.:  A  laminated  granular  flexible  quartz 
rock,  with  a  little  talc,  found  in  Brazil,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Ac.  It  *<niu~ 
time-  rnntiiin-  diamonds  and  gold.  Kntley  spells 
the  wordltacolumito  and  Dana  Itacolumyte. 

I-ta-c8n  -1C,  "•  [Formed  by  transposition  from 
aconitic  (?).]  (Seethocompound.) 

Itaconlc-acld,  «. 

flu'ii,.:  C3H»(CO-OH)j.    Abibasic  nrul   Lsomeric 

witb  citraconie  and  mesaconic  ariiU-,  obtained  by 

the  dry  distillation  oivitric  acid,  whereby  its  water 

ret  driven  off  and  tlteu  aconic  acid  is  formed. 


inodorous,  but  has  a  strong  acid  taste.  It  crys 
lizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  17  parts  of  water 
at  in  and  melting  at  161'  .  It  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  eitraOOBU  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  not 
yielding  mesacouic  acid  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid. 

It    a  ka,  s.    [The  Guiana  name  of  the  tree.] 

Sot.  :  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

itaka-wood,  s. 

/'•it.  di  Comm.:  A  kind  of  wood  with  black  and 
brown  streaks,  much  used  in  cabinet  work.  It 
comes  from  Machcerium  gc.hamburg.kii,  a  papilio- 
naceous tree,  tribe  Dalbergieo.1,  growing  in  Guiana. 

1  tal  ian  (lasy),a.  A».  [Ital.  Italiano;  Lat. 
Italicus,  from  7ra(i«=Italy  ;  Sp.  Italiano.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Italy. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Italians. 

Italian-beech,  .•  . 

Sot.  :  The  same  as  ITALIAN-OAK  (q.  v.).  Really 
an  oak,  and  in  no  respect  a  beech. 

Italian-iron,  «.  A  laundress'  smoothing-iron  for 
fluting  and  smoothing  frills  ;  a  gauffcring-iron. 

Italian-juice,  c. 

Comm.  :  The  extract  of  licorice  prepared  in  Cal- 
abria. There  are  several  kinds  j  but  that  prepared 
on  the  estates  of  the  Marchioness  Solaezi,  and 
known  as  Solazzi  juice,  is  the  best.  [SpAXisu- 
JCICE.] 

Italian-marble,  s.    I  MARBLE.) 
Italian-may,  s. 
Dot.  :  Spiraea  filipendula. 
Italian-oak,  «. 

Botany:  Qvercus  cesculus.  Called  also  Italian- 
beech  (q.  v.). 

Italian-roof,  «.   A  hip-roof. 

I  tal  Ian  ate  (1  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  Italian;  -aft.] 
Italianized  ;  made  conformable  to  Italian  customs 
or  practices.  (Marlowe.) 

I  tal  ian  ate  (i  as  y),  «f  f.  [English  Italian; 
-ate.}  To  render  Italian  ;  to  make  conformable  to 
Italian  customs  ;  to  Italianize. 

1  tal  ian  Ism  (i  as  y)  ,  *.  [Eng.  Italian  ;  -i«m.] 
A  phrase,  idiom,  or  custom  peculiar  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  Italians  or  the  Italian  language. 

I-t&l  -lan-Ize  (i  as  y),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  Italian; 
•»•«.] 

A.Infrans.  :  To  act  or  speak  as  an  Italian  ;  to  act 
the  Italian. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  render  Italian  ;  to  give  an  Italian 
character  to. 

I-t&l  -Ic,  a.  &  B.  [Lat.  lta.licui=  Italian,  from 
Italia=  Italy.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy  or  the 
Italians. 

2.  Print.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  sloping  type,  com- 
monly employed  to  give  emphasis  or  to  draw  special 
attention  to  a  particular  letter,  word,  or  sentence. 
It  is  so  called  from  haying  been  invented  by  Aldo 
Manuzio  (Aldus  Manutius),  an  Italian  printer,  born 
in  1447,  died  in  1515. 

This  line  is  printed  in  italic  type. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Print.:  An  italic  letter  or  type. 

•    Italic  School  of  Philosophy  ; 

Hist.  <t  Philos.  :  A  term  adopted  by  some  writers 
to  denote  the  Pythagorean  and  Kleatic  systems 
taken  together,  but  more  properly  confined  to  that 
of  Pythagoras  alone.  The  reason  of  the  name  lies 
in  the  statement  that  Pythugoras  taught  in  Italy, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  south  and  southwest. 

Italic-version,  .-. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Latin 
known  as  Vetus  Itala.  It  was  made  early  in  the 
second  century,  the  Old  Testament  being  trans- 
lated from  the  L_XX.,  not  from  the  Hebrew.  St. 
Jerome  was  dissatisfied  with  it,  and,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  amend  it  to  his  satisfaction,  made  the  Latin 
translation,  now  in  common  use  in  the  Roman 
Church,  known  as  the  Vulgate,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

1-tSl  I  Clgm,  ».  [Eng.  italic;  -ism.]  An  Italian 
idiom  or  custom  ;  an  Italianism. 

I  til  -I  Cl*e,  f.  t.  [Eng.  italic;  -ize.]  To  write 
or  print  in  italic  type;  to  make  emphatic  or  dis- 
tinct by  the  use  of  italics. 
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I-ta  mal  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  t<a(conic),  and  malic.'} 

Itamalic-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  (•...HsO-^CjHsiOHl^CO-OH)..,.  A  hom- 
oliigue  of  malic  acid.  On  heating  i  laconic  acid 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  itamono- 
chlor-pyrotartaric  acid  is  forme'l.  and  this,  on  boil- 
ing witn  wateror  alkalies,  yields  itamalic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  long,  deliquescent  needles,  which  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melt  between  60* 
and 65°.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  loses  a  molecule 
of  water,  and  is  re-converted  into  i  laconic  acid. 

It9h,  «.    [A.  S.  gictha.}    [ITCH,  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

II)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  skin  arising 
from  the  disease  or  other  cause. 

-.  Fi'.i. :  .\  constant  teasing  desire  or  longing  for 
something. 

"And  thin  is  what  the  world    .    .    . 
Denominates  an  itch  for  writing." 

Cvteper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

II.  Path.:   Scabies;  a  disease  arising  from  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  presence  in  the  parts 
affected  of  the  itch-mite  (q.  v.)  and  its  ova.    The 
animal  burrows  chiefly  between  the  fingers,  on  the 
front  of  the  forearm,  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  in- 
side of  the  thighs.     The  disease  chiefly  assails 
uncleanly  people.    It  is  very  common  among  the 
natives  of  India  and  other  Orientals.    Win-re  it  is 
widely  spread  on  the  body,  an  ointment  made  from 
flour  of  sulphur  and  lard  or  vaseline,  well  rubbed  in 
at  night  and  washed  off  in  the  morning,  is  the  best 
remedy. 

itch-insect,  t. 

ZoOl.:  An  inaccurate  name  for  the  itch-mite 
(q.  v.).  (Griffith  <t  Uenfrey.) 

itch-mite, «. 

ZoOl.:  Sarcoptes  scabiei,  a  small  white  parasitic 
spider,  of  the  family  Acaridip,  producing  the  dis- 
ease called  itch.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with 
bristles ;  so  are  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  leg*, 
while  the  first  and  second  pair  have  suckers.  [ITCH.) 

Itch,  *icchen,  *lken,  'yechen,  'ylchen,  c.  <. 
[A.S.  giccan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  jenten;  Ger.j'udfcen.] 

1.  /.//.;  To  have  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the 
skin  which  causes  in  the  person  a  desire  to  scratch 
or  rub  the  part  affected. 

2.  Fig.:  To  long;  to  desire  continually;  to  feel  a 
constant  teasing  desire. 

"  Though  I  now  be  old  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword 
out,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one."— Mo£««p. :  Merry 
Wires  of  Wtndtor,  ii.  8. 

Itch  -wood,  s.    [Eng.  it'  I:,  and  wood  (q.  v.).] 
/•'"'. :  Inocarpvt  vitifnsis. 

It5h-f,  a.  [Eng.  itch;  -y.]  Affected  with  the 
itch ;  of  the  nature  of  the  itch. 

'  'Excess,  the  scrofulonft  and  itchy  plag-ne, 
That  seizett  first  the  opulent." 

c,,teprr:  Talk,  i».  682- 

-Ite,  svff.    [Lat.  -ire*.'  Gr.  -ifc«.    (See  def.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Languay<- : 

1.  As  an  adjectival  suffix:  Of  or  belonging  to,  as 
Dflni/c. 

2.  At  a  substantial  xuffis :  One  belonging  to;  as, 
an  Israelite,  a  man  belonging  to    the   people   of 
Israel. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ckem.:  A  suffix  used  in  ehemionl  terms  in  the 
naming  of  salts.    When  the  name  of  the  acid  ter- 
minates in  -out,  the  name  of  thn  salt  ends  in  -ite, 
and  the  word  thus  formed  is  connected  by  o/ with 
the  name  of  the  hanecombined  with  the  acid.  Thus 
from  sulphurous  acid  come  sulphi'fei;    as,  sulpht'te 
of  sodium,  sulplii/e  of  barium,  Ac. 

2.  liin.:  A    mineral.     Remotely  it  was   derived 
from  the  (Jr.  -iti-s,  which  is  an  adjectival  termina- 
t  ion    of  or  belonging  to,  and  required  lithos  added, 
before  the  meaning  stone  was  supplied.     Thus  py- 
>•<!'  *  is=of  or  on  fire,  and  pyrites  lithos,  firestone. 
not  simply  pyritin.  is  the  mineral  which  strikes  tire. 
as  copper  or  other  pyrites.     When  the-  (in-ek  won! 
wa»  transferred  to  Latin, /i'/Vw  =  stone.wasdropi«'il. 
and  pyrites  is  used  by  Pliny  for  (1)  flint.  (2)  a  mill- 
stone, and  Of>  iron  jiyritos,  sulpburet  of  iron.    Min- 
eralogists taking  the  word  from  Pliny's  Latin,  and 
not  from  (,i      k.  now  attach  to-tfe  the  signification 
stone  or  mineral. 

3.  Palaeoiit.  rt-  I'nliru-bot.:  Fossil.    I'scd   its  the 
English   equivalent   nf  -I/en  in   the  termination   of 
many  genera  ;  as  iimmoni/r.  the  Knirlish  equivalent 
of  'f//i7iimil/e«;   l»elernnite,of  I"  t,  ntnit<n  ."   Nipadite-. 
of  .Vi>«. 

4.  Pftrol.:  Formerly  -//*•  wa>  useil  nl-o  for  rock, 
but  Dana,  for  discrimination's  sake,  altered  it  to 
->//..    Some  .-till  use -i'/e  in  place  of -(//«'. 
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I  -tSm,  mil'.  &s.    [Lat.  =  likewise,  also.] 

A.  At  adv.:  Likewise.  uNo. 

"llrm  two  lips  indifferent  red;  Hum  two  gray  eyes."— 

•.Vi.ilv*;,. ;   Tirel/tli  M.jkl,  i.  5. 

B.  As  substantive : 

\ .  A  separate  article  or  particular ;  a  single  article. 

'•  T  could  have  looked  on  dim  without  the  help  of  admi- 
ration, though  the  catalogue  of  hit*  endowments  had  been 
tabled  by  his  »ide,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  HIIM."— 
-<h>i!,,-*it.:  t'umbettne,  i.  6. 

-.  A  hint,  an  inuendo. 

"If  this  discourse  have  not  concluded  our  weakness,  I 
have  one  item  inorw  of  mine." — Olanvtll. 
3.  A  paragraph  of  news. 

I  -tim,  v.  1.  [ITEM,  adv.']  To  make  a  memoran- 
dum of ;  to  note. 

"  I  hare  ttemed  it  in  my  memory."— Aildlson:  The  Drum- 
mer, iii.  1. 

It  Sr  a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  itfrabilin,  from  i>ro=to 
repeat ;  Sp.  iterable.]  Capable  of  being  iterated  or 
repeated. 

"Whereby  they  had  made  their  acts  iterable  by  sober 
hjiii-ls." — Brownf:  MtftcetluiiifH,  tract  xi. 

It'-e"r-aA$e,  *It'-t£r- 11196,  «.  [Lat.  iterant,  pr. 
par.  of  itero=tn  repeat.]  The  act  of  iterating  or 
repeating;  iteration. 

"What  needs  this  ttteratice,  woman?"—  Shakespeare: 
•Othello,  v.  2. 

It  -Sr-ant,  «.  [Lat.  iterans,  pr.  par.  of  itero.] 
K  'plating,  iterating. 

"Waters  being  near,  make  a  current  echo;  but  being 
farther  off,  they  make  an  iterant  echo." — Bacon:  .Vat. 
Btit, 

It  -Si-Site,  r.  1.  [Lat.  iteratui,  pa.  par.  of  itero= 
to  repeat,  from  tferum  =  again;  Fr.  iterer;  Span. 
Jtrrar:  Ital.  iternre.] 

1.  To  repeat ;  to  utter  or  say  over  again. 

"This  is  the  very  cause  why  we  iterate  the  psalms 
oft«ner  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture."— M«. ./,.;. 
Ecr-lei.  Polity. 

2.  To  do  over  again,  or  a  second  time ;  to  repeat. 

"Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  soot,  I  iterated 
the  experiment." — Buylt':  H'm-A-.s,  iv.  552. 

It   Si  ate,  a.    [ITERATE,  f.]    Repeated. 

"The  sacrament  of  baptisme  ones  likewise  roinistred, 
and  neuer  to  be  iterate." — lip.  Gardner:  Explication, 
to.  H'J. 

It'-Sr-ate-lJ,  adr.  [Eng.  iterate ;  -ly."\  By  repe- 
tition or  iteration. 

"  Iterntely  affecting  the  pourtraits  of  Enoch,  Lazarus, 
«Jonas,  Ac." — Browne:  L'rne  Bttritit,  ch.  ill. 

It-6"r-a -tion,  «.  [Lat.  iteratio,  from  iteratus, 
•pa.  par.  of  itero=to  repeat;  Fr.  iteration;  Sp.  iter- 
tti'fon;  Ital.  iteration^.] 

1.  The  act  of  iterating  or  repeating;  repetition. 

"An  iteration  of  the  ones  permed  sacrifice  on  the  cross." 
— By.  Gardner:  Explication,  to.  149. 

*-'.  Allegation,  quotation  ;  readiness  in  quotation. 
"  I'lnni  hast  dnranable  iteration,  and  art  indeed  able  to 
corrupt  a  saint."— ithakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  I't.  /.,  i.  2. 

It  8r  a-tlve,  a.  [Eug.  iterat(e) ;  -ire.]  Iterat- 
ing, repeating. 

Hh-  jf  ph&U'-IC,  a.  &  8.  [Gr.  ithyphallikos=o(  or 
pertaining  to  the  ithyphallofi,  or  phallos  i  nn-mbrum 
•virile  erectum),  carried  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lewd,  lustful,  obscene,  indecent. 

B.  Assubst,  (pi,):  A  lustful,  obscene,  or  amorous 
soug  or  poem. 

^"1  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  of  Sava- 
gius." — liyrun:  Vision  of  Jiotyiiitnt.  (Preface.) 

I-tln   Sr-a-9?,   ».    [Eng.  itinerant);  -cj/.]    The 
act  or  practice  of  itinerating. 
I-tln -Sr-an-9?,  s.    [Eug.  itineran(t);  -cy.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  passing  from  place  to 
place,  especially  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties; 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  itinerating  from 
place  to  place. 

2.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  who  discharged 
official  duties,  not  at  one  fixed  place,  but  by  pas-- 
ing from  place  to  place. 

I-tln'-Sr-ant,  or.  &  s.  [Lat.  itinerant,  pr.  par.  of 
*ir»'nero=to  travel  or  journey  from  placo  to  place; 
iter  (gen.  ifi»i<-»-in)  =  n  journey  from,  itum,  sup.  of  eo 
=  togo;  Fr.  itinerant.] 

A.  At  adj. :    Passing  or  moving  from    place    to 
placo;  wandering,  strolling,  not  stationary. 

"A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  tields, 
Itiiu-raiit  ill  this  labor." 

Wi-ritstrorth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

B.  Ax  suhst.:  One  who  passes  or  wanders  from 
place  to  place';  a  wanderer;  a  stroller;  specif,  an 
itinerant  preacher,  one  who  moved  from  placo  to 
place  preaching. 

I-tln'-Sr-ant-lf,  ndr.  fEng.  itinerant:  -In.]  In 
an  itinerant,  wandering,  or  strolling  manner. 


I-tln  -Sr-ar-JP,   «.   A  a.    [Lat.    irinerarium  —  an 

nit  of  a  journey,  from  *i7/?iero  =  to  travel  ;  tti'r 
(g<m.  )Yiiwri«)  =  a  journey;  Fr.  itinfraire;  Sp.  \ 
Ital.  itinrniriii.  ] 

A.  Aft  Hitbxtantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:  A  book  of  travels;   an  account  of 
thc>  various  places  to  be  met  with  on  auj  particular 
road  or  line. 

2.  Roman  Ritual  :  A  form  of  prayer  intended  for 
the  use  of  clerics  when  traveling,  and.  for  their  con- 
venience, placed  at  the  end  of  the  Breviary.    The 
Itinerary  consists  of  the  canticle  Benedictvt,  with 
an    antiphon,   prayer,  and    two    collects.     Itiner- 
aries are   not  found  in  the   older  Breviaries;  but 
Gavantus  mentions  an  ancient   Pontifical  with  an 
Itinerary  for  the  use  of  prelates  rather  longer  than 
that  at  present  employed.    (Addis  o*  AriuM.) 

B.  As  adj.:   Traveling;    wandering    or  passing 
from  place  to  place;  itinerant. 

"  It  was  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  justice  thau  a 
progress."—  Bacon:  Ueitni  VII. 

I-tln  -Sr-ate,  v.  ».  [Lat.  'itinerattuu.  sup.  of 
tttnero,]  [ITINERANT.]  To  pass  or  go  from  place 
to  placo  ;  to  wander. 

-I  Ma,  tuff.    [Lat.  -itis;  Gr.  -i7«.] 

Path.:  Inflammation  ;as.  hepat'VM  =  inflammation 
of  the  liver  ;  pericardi?i8=  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

Its,  pron.  [See  def.]  The  possessive  case  of  the 
pronoun  it  (q.  v.). 

It-self,  pron.  [Eng.  it,  and  wlf.]  The  neuter 
pronoun  corresponding  to  the  masculine  hinnelf, 
and  feminine  herself. 

Ht  -nSr-Ite,  «.  [Named  by  Gmelin  after  Von 
Ittner,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  the  mineral.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  HaDyne.  It  occurs  massive  or 
in  granular  dodecahedrons,  is  translucent,  of  a 
dark  blue,  ash-gray,  or  smoky-gray  color,  and  resin- 
ous luster.  Found  in  Germany. 

It;-trl-a,  ».    [YTTBIA.] 

It  trl-um,  «.    [YTTBrr/M.] 

If-zl  bu,  It-ze-bu,  it-zi-boo,  It-che-bo,  subst. 

[Japanese.  I 

.Vuwu's.  :  A  Japanese  monetary  unit  of  account. 
It  is  a  silver  coin,  value  varying  from  32  to  35  cents. 
It  is  a  thin  oblong  plate,  with  square  corners.  Its 
ii^c  is  now  dying  out,  owing  to  the  introduction  into 
Japan  of  the  decimal  system. 

I-ft'-lI-dS8,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  iul(us)  (q.  v.);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZuOI.:  A  family  of  ("hiloguatlia  (Millipedes).  The 
body  is  elongated  and  cylindrical,  with  numerous 
segments,  each  bearing  two  pairs  of  legs.  They  ad- 


, . 

vance  with  a  gliding  motion,  and  roll  themselvesup 
when  in  danger.  They  may  be  seen  in  mossy  situa- 
tions or  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  They  undergo  a 


metamorphosis,  the  larva  commencing  with  only 
six  feet. 

I-U.  -II  dan,  s.    [Lat.  iulid(ce);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
ZoOl.:  A  myriapodof  the  family  Iulida»(q.  v.). 

I-u.  -11-form,  a.  [Lat.  iulus  (q.  v.),  and/orma= 
form,  shape.  1 

Entom.:  Shaped  like  an  iulus  (q.  v.).  The  iuli- 
form  larvw  or  caterpillars  were  considered  by 
Swainson  as  the  preeminently  typical  kind. 

I-ft'-liis,  s.  [Lat.  iu/t8=a  kind  of  millipede  ;  and 
iu/iw  =  a  catkin  ;  dr.  iou(o»=the  first  growth  of  the 
beard,  a  catkin,  a  centipede,  or  a  millipede.] 

*1.  Bot.  :  An  ament  or  catkin. 

2.  ZoOl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  lulidae 
(q.  v.).  The  body  has  from  forty  to  fifty  segments, 
each  with  a  pairof  small  legs.  One  of  the  American 
species  is  about  six  inches  long. 

I'-va,  s.  [According  to  Fuschius.  an  abbreviation 
of  Lat.  afci'pa=Teucrium  Iva  of  Linueeus.  which  it 
resembled  in  smell.  1 

Bot.  :    The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Iveee 

(q.  v.). 

I-va  -a  rite,  s.  [From/uaaro,  in  Finland,  where 
it  occurs.  ] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Schorlomite.  It  is  black  and 
opaque,  with  an  adamantine  luster. 

Iv-a-ran-ctt  -§a,  8.  [Same  in  some  Indian  lan- 
guages.] 

li:it.:  An  MMUtial  oil,  obtained  from  Androi  0.7011 
schaenanthus,  an  Indian  grass. 

-Ive,  sujf.  [See  dcf.]  A  common  adjectival  suffix 
in  English,  derived  from  the  Latin  -it-mi;  it  gives  an 
active  force  to  the  sti'tii  to  which  it  is  -iitlixiMl:  a- 
mot/re,  that  which  moves;  formatirt.  that  which 
forms,  cvC. 

I-vS-se,  n.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  iv(a);  Lat.  ft  m.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -co?.] 
Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Scnecion- 


I -vied,  (i.    [English  ivy:  -ed.]    Covered  or 
grown  with  ivy. 

ii  and  pillar  lone 
Pleads  haughtily  fur  glories  gon«  ! " 

W^ron.  Qtaour. 

I  -vSr-f,  *i-vor  ie,  '6-ver-y,  8.  &  n.   [Old  Fr. 
from  Lat.«Aoretu«madao(  ivory; 
ivory;  Ital.  uuono.  avo'i'u.] 

A.  Aatubttantire: 
I.  Literally : 

I.  fiVii.  .•  The  hard  material  of  the  teeth ;  enamel. 
[DESTINE.] 

Ilie  tnsks  of  the  elephant,  the  narwhal, 
\f.      •  V  t  n -k  i-  -imply  a  huge  project  inur  tontli.  I 

*T  Ivory  wa-  brought  from  Tarf*hiah  l>\  Solomon*! 
ship-  il  Kings  x.  '.'Ji.  Homer  often  mention!  it. 
Plinlms.  |i.  c.  dm.  ina-lc  -tallies  from  it,  plating 
them  with  gold. 

II.  Fig.  (pi.):  The  teeth.    (Slang.) 

B.  At  adj.:  Consisting  or  made  of  ivory;  re-em 
bling  ivory. 

•    Vegetable  ivory : 

Hut.,  ttc.:  The  albumen  of  the  seeds  of  a  fine 
palm,  Phytelephn»  macrocarnu,  found  in  South 
America,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena. 
The  ivory  consists  of  the  coagulated  milk. 

ivory-black,  s.  A  species  of  bone-black  made 
by  the  calcination  of  ivory  scraps,  turnings,  and 
sawdust.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  paints  and  printers'  ink. 

Ivory-nut,  8.    [IVOEV-PALM.] 

Ivory-palm,  a. 

Bot.:  Phytelephot  macrocarpa.    [IvOBY.'M 

ivory-paper,  s.  A  superior  kind  of  pasteboard, 
with  a  finely  prepared  polished  surface,  used  by 
artists. 

ivory-saw,  «.  A  thin  saw  stretched  in  a  steel 
frame  for  sawing  ivory  from  the  solid.  It  has  a 
blade  one-fortieth  of  an  incli  thick,  one  inch  and 
n  half  wide,  and  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  long.  The 
tivtli,  five  or  six  to  the  inch.  A  frame-saw  with  a 
blade  made  of  a  fine  watch-spring  is  suitable  for 
th-»  purpose. 

ivory-shell,  s. 

Zoo\.:  The  molluscous  genus  Ebnrna  (q.  v.). 

ivory-tablet,  ».  Small  leaves  of  ivory,  arranged 
in  pocket-book  form,  for  receiving  memoranda. 

ivory-white,  n. 

Bot.:  White,  verging  to  yellow,  with  a  little  1ns- 
ter,  as  the  flower  of  Coneallaria  majali».  ( l.indley.) 

I  -v5r  jMype,  s.  [Eng.  ivory:  -type.] 
Phot.:  A  kind  of  picture  in  which  two  finished 
photographs  arc  taken,  one  light  in  color,  made 
translucent  by  varnish,  tinted  on  the  back,  and 
placed  over  a  stronger  picture,  so  as  to  give  the 
otfi>ct  of  a  photograph  in  natural  colors.  Also 
known  as  Hellenotype. 

I  -vf,  s.  [A.  S.  iflg;  O.  H.  Ger.  epki,  epfl.  ephih, 
ephon:  N.  H.  Ger.  ephen.  eppich,  from  Lat.  apium 
=  parsley.]  [APIUM.J 

Botany : 

1.  Hedera  helix,    a  well-known  climbing  shrub, 
adhering  to  trees  or  towalls  by  aerial  rootlets  :  the 
ordinary  leaves  are   cortlate,  Hve-lobed.  those  of 
flowering    branches  ovate   or   lanceolate;   flowers 
yellowisn-green.  in  umbels,  appearing  in  October 
and  November ;  berry  globose,  black,  in  one  variety 
yellow.    Wild  in  forests,  woods,  among  rocks,  <Jtc. ; 
used  to  train  over  walls,  houses,  ic.  It  is  a  sudorific, 
and  its  berries  are  emetic. 

"  Direct  the  clasping  try  where  to  climb." 

Mflton.  P.  L.,  ii.  217. 

2.  The  genus  Hedera  (q.  v.). 

IT  American  Ivy  is  Atufi*t<,i>ttixhederacea;  German 
Ivy,  Seni'i-ii,  niik-niioiites;  Ground  Ivy.  .V. 71,7.1  .;/••- 
choma;  Coliseum  or  Ken U worth  Ivy.  Linaria  cym- 
Imliiriti :  and  Poison  Ivy,  Rhus  tojcicodendron. 

ivy-berry,  s.    The  berry  of  the  ivy. 

ivy-gum,  s.  A  gum  obtained  from  old  ivy- 
bushes. 

ivy-mantled,  a.  Covered  or  overgrown  with 
ivy. 

"  Calls  nature  from  her  ii-ij.'nniillnt  di-n  " 

>/>?;•.   t/mr/'y,  96. 

ivy-tree,  *. 

lint. :  The  Otago  name  for  /'n/no-  tyi/ciuoi. 
*i  -v?ed,  (i.    [IVIED.] 

I  -vf-wdrtS,,  8.  pi.    [Eng.  in/,  and  n-;rt«.] 
Bot.:  The  name  given   by  Lindley  to  tin-  .  :  1   r 
Araliacew  (q.  v.). 
Ix-I-a,8.    [FromGr.  ijros-.    .    .    birdlime, from 

the  viscous  character  of  some  -pei-i  ;  cf. 

aNo  (ir.   isiu,  ixini»Carlina  •.   a  com- 

po-ite  plant,  not  tl i.idern  ixia.] 


boll,     bo~y;     pfiut,    Jdwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


ixiolite 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridaceie.  It  consists  of  beauti- 
ful C'ape  bullis,  with  spikes  of  showy  flowers.  If  in 
viridijttiru  has  large  sea-green  flowers,  with  black 
markings.  It  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

IZ'-I-6-Hte;  ».  [Named  by  Nordenskiflld  after 
1  xii  m,  a  relative  of  Tan  talus,  ixiolite  being  a  variety 
of  tantalite.] 

Itin.:  The  sameas  KIMITOTANTALITE  (q.  v.). 

IZ-A'-dii,  «.  [Or.  i.rf>de*=like  birdlime,  sticky, 
clammy:  i.ro8=birdlime,  and  ei'dos=form,  appear- 
ance. 1 

Zool.i  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ixodidte. 
Ixodes  ricinus  is  the  Dog-tick,  /.  dvgesii  being  nl>o 
found  on  the  dog,  /.  reduvius  on  the  sheep.  / .  pictus 
on  the  deer  or  on  mosses,  and  7.  plumbeus  upon  the 
Rockswallow  (Hirundo  riparia)  or  in  its  nest. 

IJC-0  -dl-d»,  Ix-fi  -dS-I,  s.ul.  [Mod.  Lat,  ixodet 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee  or  masc.  -ei.\ 

ZoOl. :  A  gedus  of  parasitic  spiders,  order  Acarma. 
The  mouth  is  suctorial.  By  means  of  it  these  para- 
sites attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  sheep,  oxen, 
dogs,  and  other  mammals,  holding  on  so  tena- 
ciously that,  when  pulled  away,  they  often  bring  off 
with  them  part  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  on  which 
they  were  parasitic. 

Ix'-6-lJHe, «.  [Gr.  ixo»=themistletoe,anyvlscons 
substance,  and  lyo=to  loose,  to  dissolve.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  of  greasy  luster 
and  hyacinth-red  color,  becoming  ocher-yellow  or 
brown  when  pulverized.  Found  in  a  coal  stratum 
near  Gloggnitz. 

Ix  or  a,  s.  [Said  to  be  altered  from  Sansc.,  &c., 
ishwar,  a  name  of  God.  (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacew,  tribe  Coffene, 
family  Psycnotridte.  Ixora  coccinea  is  a  fine  Indian 
shrub,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  presented  as 
votive  offerings  in  many  Hindu  temples.  [Etym.] 
It  is  used  in  India  for  various  medicinal  purposes. 

I'-^nx,  *.    [Ytrsi.] 
Jz   ar, «.    [Derived  from  the  Arabic.] 
Astron. :  A  fixed  star  in  the  constellation  Bootes. 
Called  also  Bootis. 

Iz'-ard,  Iz  -zard  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
ZoOl.:  A  name  for  the  Ibex  (q.  v.). 
"  For  the  carcass  of  an  lizard  he  received  only   ten 
francs." — 1'itfit.  Alaynf  Re-id:  Bruin,  ch.  xxiii. 

•Iz'-zard  (2),«.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  s  ftord.] 
An  old  name  for  the  letter  Z. 

"  You  go  over,  the  fiist  chance  yon  get,  and  hook  every 
one  of  their  iczardi."— E.  A.  Foe;  X-lna  a  farayrab. 
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Jib  -bSr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  t.    [JABBER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Jabber,  nonsensical  talk,  gibberish. 
'"Twos  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jaMvrinvn\l." 
Pope.:  Uunciatl,  ii.  237. 

Jabbering-crow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Corvits  jamaicenih. 

*Jib  -bSr-ment,  «.  [Eng.  jabber;  -ment."]  Jab- 
ber, nonsensical  talk,  gibberish. 

"At  last,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  hie  farewell, 
which  in  to  be  a  concluding  taste  of  hie  jabberment  in 
Jaw." — Milton:  Colaatcrion. 


jab  -bSr-ntfwl, «.    [JOBBERNOWL.] 

»Jib-ble,  *Jable.  v.  i.  &  t.  [JABBER,  ».]  To 
splash,  as  water. 

*Jab'-ble,  s.  [JABBLE,  D.]  AgitatioD  on  the  sur- 
face of  water. 

Jab  -I-rfl,  i.    [Brazilian./<i6irii,./a6urv.] 

Ornith.:  Mycteria,  a  genus  of  Ciconince  (Storks!. 
They  resemble  the  adjutants,  and  are  not  much  less 
in  size.  They  are  found  in  South  America. 

jab  6  ran  dl,  5.  [A  word  used  by  some  Indian 
tribes  of  Brazil.] 

Hot. :  A  plant,  cither  a  Piper  or  of  the  Rntaceous 
genus  Pilocarpus.  The  Indians  believe  it  very  use- 
ful in  fevers,  and  a  Portuguese  medical  man, called 
Coutinho,  having  sent  Home  of  the  leaves  to  M. 
Rabuteau,  the  celebrated  Parisian  pharmacist,  the 
latter  gentleman  ascertains!  by  experiment  that 
they  were  powerfully  sudorific.  He  believes  them 
as  valuable  as  cinchona. 

Jab-8r-6  -sa,  s.    [South  American  word.] 

Bot. :  A  gonns  of  Solanaces*.  Jaborosa  runcinata 
is  used  in  South  America  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

Ja-ba-ti  , s.    [Brazilian.] 

Bot.:  Psidium  aiftid«m,which  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent dessert  fruit  used  in  Brazil. 

Ja-bfl-tl-ca -ba,  Ja-boM-ca-bu-ras,  s.  .[Bra- 
zilian.] 

Bot. :  Eucaly ptu*  caulifora.  which  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  fruits  eaten  in  Brazil* 

Ja  -ca, «.   [JACK  (3).] 

jaca-tree,  ».    [JACK-TREE.) 

Jic-a-mir.s.  [French jacamar;  Brazilian  jaca- 
ntarica.] 

Ornith.  (pi.):  The  name  generally  given  to  the 
birds  ranked  under  Galbulinee,  a  sub-family  of 
Alcedinidee  or  King-fishers.  The  Jacamars  have  the 
bill  less  stout  than 
the  typical  Alce- 
dinffi ;  their  body 
also  is  more  slen- 
der; the  tail  long; 
the  toes  either  in 
two  pairs,  or  two 
before  and  one  be- 
hind, the  anterior  (' 
ones  being  united.  ** 
They  are  bright- 
colored  birds,  gen- 
erally with  a  good 
deal  of  green  in 
their  plumage. 
They  are  found  in 

the  tropical  parts  of  South  America  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  breeding  in  cavities  of  trees,  and  sallying 
forth  from  a  branch  or  spray  to  capture  the  Intecta 
on  which  they  feed.  Sometimes  elevated  into  a 
family,  Galbulida-. 

Jic  -a-na,  .-•.  [In  Brazil  the  name  of  the  water- 
hen.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  The  name  of  Parra.  a  genus  of  wading- 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Palamedeidee.  The 
foot  have  four  very  long  toes, 
separated  to  their  root,  and 
with  their  claws,  especially 
the  hind  one,  so  lone  that 
these  birds  have  been  called 
by  the  French,  surgeons.  The 
wing  is  generally  armed  with 
a  spur.  The  common  species, 
Parra  jacana.  is  black  with  a 
red  mantle,  the  primaries  of 
the  wings  are  green,  and  there 
are  hV-h.v  wattles  under  the  - 
bill.  It  is  found  in  all  the  "" 
warmer  parts  nf  this  country. 

L'.  /'/.:  Parrinir,  a  sub-fam- 
ily of  Ralldm>. 

]4c  a  ran   da, «.    [The  Bra- 
zilian name  of  one  species,  J.  hrasiliana.'} 

1.  H<>!.:  \  trends  nf  Hi^niiniitcf-H1.  Itconsistoof 
hv .  nt  h  American  trees  with  showy  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles.  Jttcarunda  procera  and  other  species  of 
tin-  Kenus  are  used  in  syphilitic  affections. 

'_'.  ''muni.:   [RoUWOOD,] 


Jacamar. 


THE  tenth  letter  and  the  sev- 
enth consonant  in  the  English 
alphabet.  It  was  formerly 
interchangeable  with  t,  the 
same  character  being  used  for 
both.  H  is  a  palatal,  its 
sound  being  that  of  g  iuaem 
or  of  dg  in  ridge,  edge.  Even 
HP  tn  a  comparatively  recent 
date  i  and  j  were  not  sepa- 
rated in  English  dictionaries, 
alphabetical  lists,  Sec. 
As  a  symbol,  j  is  used  in  medical  prescriptions  at 

the  end  of  a  series  of  numbers  for  1 ;  as,  i>0'-=seven, 

iny.=eight,  4c. 

Ja -al,  la  el,  *.  [Arab.jaaJ;  Chal.  ja«la.]  (See 
etyni.  ana  compound.) 

Jaal-goat,  *. 

ZoOl.:  Capra  Jafla,  the  Abyssinian  Ibex,  an  ibex 
found  in  the  mountains  of  \bv>-iiii;i,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  probably  in  Persia. 
(.(irifflth'x  <"«nVr.) 

Jab  b«r,  'Jaber,  "table,  'Jabll,  'Jabble,  e. .'.  &  t. 
[A  weakeneuform  of  gabber,  gabble,  the  f  roq.  forms 
from  pat;  Icel.  gabba=to  mock,  to  scoff.]  [GAB- 
BLE.] 

A.  Intrnns. :  To  talk  rapidly  and  incoherently  ;  to 
chatter,  to  prate:  to  utter  nonsensical  or  unintel- 
ligible sounds. 

"Jabb'Hno  specters  o'er  her  trace*  glide." 

Jones:  Hymn  to  Ltmchma. 

B.  Tram.:  To  utter  rapidly  and  indistinctly;  to 
gabble. 

Jib-bSr, «.  [JABBER,  .•.]  Rapid,  indistinctf  6r 
nonsensical  uttering  of  words;  gibberish. 

Jib -bSr-Jr,  s.  [Eng.>a66er;-er.]  Onewho jab- 
bers. 

"Out-cunt  the  Babylonian  laborer* 
At  al)  their  dialect*  of  jabberer*." 

Hutlrr    Iliiilibrat,  lii   2. 

fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     h§r,    there:     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pfit, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk.     wh6,     u6n;     mate,     cub.     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     trj>,     Syrian,     a.     03  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


.-- 


Jacana. 


jack 

Jic  -a-rJ,  t.  [Jackare  and  yackarc,  South  Amer- 
ican  Indian  names  of  the  species.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Alligators  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Gray.  There  are  various  species,  as 
the  Dog-headed  Jacare  (Jacare  latirostri»).tbe 
Long-shielded  Jar  a  re  (J.  lonijiscutata),  the  Eyed 
Jacare  (J.ocellata),  dec.  All  are  natives  of  South 
America. 

*Jica-tod.«.    [COCKATOO.]    (Evelyn.) 

Jac  chus,  I  ac  chus,  «.  [Greek, =a  name  of 
Bacchus.! 

/>"'»/.:  A  genus  of  Cebidap.  American  Monkeys, 
containing  the  Marmosets.  More  commonly  called 
Hapale  (q.  v.). 

Jic -c6n-6t, «.   [JACONET.] 

*Ja  cent,  a.  [Lat.  jacens,  pr.  par.  of  jaceo=to 
lie.]  Lying  down ;  recumbent ;  lying  at  length. 

"Because  HO  laid,  they  [brick  or  squared  atone*]  are 
more  apt  in  swagging  down,  to  pierce  with  their  poinU, 
than  in  thejacrnt  posture." — Reliquftf  Wotton,  p.  20. 

Jic   Inth,  8.    [HYACINTH,  11.2(1).] 
Jic-l-ta  -ra,  >.    [The  Brazilian  name  of  the  tree.} 
/.'"'. :  Desmoncus  macracanthos,  a  fine  palm,  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  stem  as  thin  as  a  cane.   It 
grows  along  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro. 

Jack  (1).  *Jacke  (1),  «.  [Fr.  Jacques,  from  Latin 
Jacobus;  *ir.  lakobos,  from  the  Heb.  Faooo6=on& 
who  seizes  by  the  heel,  aqab=&  heel.  In  the  prin- 
cipal modern  languages  John,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a 
common  name  of  contempt,  or  slight.  Thus  the 
Italians  use  Gianni,  whence  Zani;  the  Spaniards, 
Juan,  as  6060  Juan—ti  foolish  John=the  French 
Jean,  &c.  Hence  in  English  wo  have  Jack-fool, 
Jack-an-apei,  Jack-pudding,  and  perhaps  Jaclcass. 
A  Jack  o'  the  clock  (Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  5)  was 
a  figure  which,  in  old  clocks,  struck  the  hours  upon 
the  oeU :  hence  the  word  Jack  came  to  be  applied 
to  various  implements,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  a  boy  or  attendant,  as  the  jack  which  turns  the 
spit  in  a  kitchen,  a  boot-jacfc,  &c.  Still  more  gen- 
erally it  is  applied  to  a  large  variety  of  implements 
or  instruments  which  are  used  in  the  place  of 
another  hand  or  of  an  assistant,  and  in  this  way  is 
frequently  compounded  with  other  words,  the  asso- 
ciated word  expressing  either  its  purpose,  structure,  . 
or  relation,  as  jack-screw,  jack-frame,  rail-jack,  &c.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  diminutive  of  the  proper  name  John. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt;  an  upshot,  a  clown,  a. 
boor. 

"Do  yon  play  the  floating  lackf—Skakelp.:  Jduclt  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

3.  A  common  equivalent  for  a  sailor;  a  tar. 
"  I .  A  cant  word  for  a  Jacobite. 

"  With  every  wind  he  sailed,  and  well  conld  tack, 
Had  many  pendents,  but  abhorred  a  Jack." 

Swift:  Elrgy  on  Judge  R«iit. 

5.  A  measure;  sometimes  half-a-pint,  sometimes 
quarter  of  a  pint. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  As  the  name  of  an  instrument: 

(1)  Domestic: 

(a)  An  instrument  for  turning  a  roasting  joint  of 
meat;  a  bottle-jack;  a  smoke-jack. 

"So  footboyn,  who  had  frequently  the  common  name  of 
Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or  to  pull  off 
their  master'*  boots;  but  when  instruments  were  invented 
for  both  these  services,  they  were  both  called  jacks." — 
Wattt:  Logic,  pt.  1-,  oh.  iv. 

(6)  A  contrivance  to  assist  a  person  in  taking  off 
his  boots ;  a  boot-jack. 

(<•)  A  pitcher,  formerly  of  waxed  leather,  but  now 
of  metal ;  a  black-jack. 

"  Body  of  me,  I'm  dry  still  ;  give  me  the  Jack,  boy." 
llfatim.  <£•  Flet.:  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Knitting:  The  pivoted  bar  or  lever  in  a  knit- 
ting-machine, from  \\hose  end    is  suspended  the 
sinker  which  forms  the  loop;  a  beater. 

(3)  Afach.:  A  lifting  instrument;   a  contrivance 
for  lifting  great  weights.    [jACK-BCRKW.l 

(4)  Metal-working :  A  form  of  metal  planing-ma- 
chine  which  has  short,  quick  motions,  and  is  used 
in  shaping  objects,  planing  seats  for  valves.  A  a, 

(5)  Mining:  A  wooden  wedge  used  in  mining  to 
aid  in  the  cleavage  of  strata  ;  a  gad. 

(6)  Music:  Formerly  the  hammer  or  quill-carrier 
of  a  clavichoni.  virginal,  harpsichord,  or  spinet, 
but  now  an  intiTjiir<liat,'  pii -re  which  conveys  to  the 
hammer  the  motion  imparted  to  the  key. 

'7)  \niiti-  al: 
e  ri  • 
small    flag;    the   union   without   the   fly. 

A  saw-horse  or  saw-buck. 

:  A  coarse  bobbin  and  Hy-frnmo,  oper- 
ating on  tin-  sli\  rr  from  the  carding-macliine  and 
pMs-lni,'  the  product  to,  or  fitting  it  for,  the  fine 

rovinc-marhine. 


Hammer  tin-  m 
(7)    \ 

(o)  The  cms 
jfc)  A  -mall 
[UNION-JACK.  | 

-./»-i,i»:  A  se 
<'."  V/if'/i  iiiri'i :  A  c 
:inK  on  tin-  -lur 


jack-adams 

(10)  Nporlx: 

(a)  Any  one  of  the  knaves  in  a  pack  of  cards. 

(11)  The  small  bowl  aimed  at  in  the  game  of  bowls. 
(Butler:  Human  Learning,  pt.  ii.i 

(11)  Weaving:  The  hock-box  ;  aerated  frame  for 
conducting  the  threads  from  the  bank  to  the  warp- 
ing mill. 

2.  As  applied  to  animals: 

(1)  A  male.    [JACK-HARE,  JACKASS.] 

(2)  A  young  pike ;  a  pike. 

(8)  A  name  given  to  various  brilliantly  colored 
fish  of  the  mackerel  family,  found  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Tl  1.  Jack-at-a-pinch : 

(1)  A    person    unexpectedly    or    suddenly   called 
upon  to  do  something. 

(2)  A  clergyman  who  has  no  cure,  but  officiates 
for  a  fee  wherever  wanted. 

'I.  Jack-bu-t  he-hedge  : 

Sot.:  Alliarin  oflcinalii.  One  of  the  names  of 
Sisymbrium  alliaria. 

3.  Jack-in-ti-basket : 

\iinl.:  A  basket  on  a  polo  marking  a  shoal;  a 
beacon. 

4.  Jack-in-offlce :   One  who  is  proud  of    a  petty 
office.     (Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  18.) 

5.  Jack-in-the-box: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  A  toy  consisting  of  a  box  out  of  which,  on 
raising  the  lid,  a  figure  springs. 

(6)  A  game  or  sport  in  which  some  article  of 
more  or  less  value  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stick 
or  rod,  standing  in  a  hole,  and  thrown  at  with 
sticks.  If  the  article  be  hit  so  as  to  fall  clear  of 
the  hole,  the  thrower  is  entitled  to  claim  it. 

(2)  Technically: 

(a)  Rut.:  Hernandia.  a  genus  of  Lauraceep,  and 
spec.  H.  sonora.    So  called  Decause  the  seeds  rattle 
in  the  seed-vessel. 

(b)  Machinery: 

(i)  A  name  conferred  upon  the  jack-frame,  a  de- 
vice for  giving  a  twist  to  the  drawn  sliver  and 
winding  the  same  on  a  bobbin  as  it  was  received  in 
the i  roving  can.  [JACK-FRAME.] 

(ii)  A  largo,  wooden,  solid  screw  turning  in  a  nut 
in  a  bridge-piece  and  rotated  by  means  of  a  lever.  It 
is  a  clumsy  form  of  screw  press,  used  for  various 
purposes. 

(iii)  A  screw-jack  for  lifting  and  for  stowing 
cargo. 

(iv)  A  burglar's  implement,  used  for  forcing  a 
box-lock  off  a  door. 

6.  Jack-in-the-box  shears : 

Meek.:  A  pair  of  shears,  the  lower  jaw  of  which 
is  worked  by  a  cam  motion  from  below.  This 
allows  the  knife  to  drop  to  its  full  extent  immedi- 
ately the  cut  is  made,  giving  the  workman  plenty 
of  time  to  place  the  work  in  position  ready  for  the 
next  operation. 

7.  Jack-in-the-bush: 

Bot.:  Cordiacylindrostachya.      (W.  Indian.) 

8.  Jack-in-the-green:   A    chimney-sweep  inclosed 
in  n  portable  framework  of  boughs  for  the  proces- 
sions on  the  first  day  of  May. 

9.  Jack-in-the-pulpit : 

Bot. :  Ariscema  triphyllum,  or  Indian  turnip. 

10.  Jack-of -all-trades :  One  who  can  turn  his  nand 
to  any  business. 

11.  Jack-of-the-Bnttery ; 
Bot . :  Sedum  acre. 

12.  Jack-uf-the-clock:  A  figure  which  struck  the 
hours  on  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

1:1.  Juck-with-a-lantern,Jack-a-l<intern:  Awill-o'- 
tho-wisp ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

H  Blackjack:  [BLACK-JACK.] 
_*Jack-adams,  s.    A  fool.      (T.   Brown:    Works, 

Jack-a-dandy,  ».  A  little  foppish  follow ;  a  cox- 
comb, a  dandiprat.  (S.  Warren:  Ten  Thousand  a 
IVi/r,  ch.  vii.) 

*jack-a-lent,  *iack-o-lent,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  puppet  which  was  thrown  at  in  Lent, 
in  Shrovetide  gamos. 

2.  fig.:  A  simple  fellow. 
Jack-arch,  s. 

Ariii.:  An  arch  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick. 
Jack-back,  .«. 

firt'  n-i  IK}  : 

1.  A  vessel  below  the  brewery-copper  which 
receives  the  infusion  of  malr  ;ni<l  hops  Therefrom, 
nntl  which  iias  a  perforated  bottom  to  strain  off  the 
hope. 

'1.  A  tank  or  cistern  which  receives  the  cooled 
wort  in  a  vinegar-factory. 

Jack-block,  s. 

-\irut.:  A  block  used  in  sending  the  top-gallant 
mast  up  and  down. 

Jack-boot, «.    [JACKBOOT.] 

"Jack-cap,  «.    A  helmet.    (De  Foe:  Tour,  ii.  148.) 

jack-chain, .«.  The  chain  revolving  on  the  wheel 
of  a  kitchen-jack. 
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Jack  cross-tree,  «. 

\-nit.:  An  iron  cross-tree  at  the  bead  of  a  top- 
gallant mast. 

Jack-flag,  ». 

\'au/.:  \  flag  hoisted  at  the  epritsail  top-mast 
head. 

Jack-frame, ». 

Cotton  Man.:  A  contrivance,  formerly  in  great 
favor,  for  giving  a  twist  to  the  roving  as  it  was 
delivered  by  the  drawing  rollers. 

Jack-fruit,  t.    The  fruit  of  the  jaca-tree  (q.v.). 

jack-hare,  s.    A  male  hare. 

Jack-head  pump,  t.  A  form  of  lift-pumps  for 
mines  and  deep  borings,  in  which  the  delivery-pipe 
is  secured  to  the  cylinder  by  a  goose-neck. 

J&Ck  Ketch,  s.  \  hangman,  an  executioner :  said 
to  be  derived  from  Richard  Jaqoette,  lord  of  th« 
manor  of  Tyburn,  in  England,  where  felons  were  for 
a  long  time  hanged. 

Jack-knife,  s.  A  horn-handled  clasp-knife  with 
a  laniard,  worn  by  searnou. 

Jack-ladder,  «. 

\nut.:   A  ladder  with  wooden   steps   and   s.de 

ropes. 

"Jack-nasty,  s.    A  sneak,  a  sloven. 
jack-pin,  s. 

\aut.:  A  belaying-pin  in  the  fife-rail  or  else- 
where. 

jack-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  short  rafters  used  in  a  hip-roof. 

jack-saw,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  provincial  English  name  for  the  Goos- 
ander, Merijus  merganser,  a  kind  of  duck. 

jack-screw,  s.  A  lifting  implement  which  acts 
by  the  rotation  of  a  screw  in  a  threaded  socket. 

Jack-sinker,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  A  thin  iron  plate  suspended 
from  the  end  of  the  jack,  and  acting  to  depress  the 
loop  of  thread  between  two  needles.  The  jack- 
sinkers  alternate  with  lead-sinkers,  the  former 
being  movable  separately,  but  the  latter  are  at- 
tached to  a  sinker-bar,  and  move  together. 

jack-snipe,  ».  Tringa  maculata.  A  small  grass 
snipe  or  sandpiper,  common  in  this  country  ana  the 
Old  World. 

jack-spanlard,  s.    A  scorpion. 
Jack-staff,  s. 

\aut. :  A  flag-staff  on  the  bowsprit-cap  for  flying 
the  jack. 

Jack-stay, s. 

A'aur. :  A  rib  or  plate  with  holes,  or  a  rod  running 
through  eye-bolts,  passing  along  the  upper  side  of 
a  yard,  to  which  the  sail  is  bent. 

jack-timber, .-. 

Carp. :  A  timber  in  a  building  which  is  shorter 
than  the  other  timbers,  being  intercepted  by  an- 
otlier  piece  ;  as  (1)  a  studding  in  a  partition,  which 
is  intercepted  by  a  brace  or  window  or  door  frame : 
(2)  a  rafter  in  a  hip-roof,  which  meets  the  hip,  and 
is  shorter  than  those  which  run  a  full  length  and 
meet  at  the  comb  or  ridge ;  (3)  a  rib  in  vaulting  or 
groining,  shorter  than  the  main  rib. 

Jack-towel,  s.    A  coarse  towel  on  a  roller. 

jack-tree, ».    [JACA-TREE.] 

•Jack  (2),  'Jacks  (21,  «Jaque,  *jak,  *jakke,  t. 
[O.  Fr.jaqur;  of.  Dut.jofc;  ber.  Jacfcr ;  Sw.jocfca; 
Ital.  yiaco;  Sp.joco.J 

Old  armor:  A  coat  of  mail; 
defensive  body-armor  worn  by 
troops  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century  inclu- 
sive. It  consisted  of  a  leathern 
surcoat  worn  over  the  hauberk, 
and  sometimes  quilted  like  a 
gambeson.  The  illustration  is 
taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  Roman 
delaKo»e  (1438). 

"At  those  dayes  the  yomen  hod 
theyr  lymmen  nt  lyhert  ie,  for  t  heyre 
hoayn  were  than  fastened  wt  one 
poynt,  and  theyr  /m-JU-s  [were] 
longe  and  easy  to  shote  in.  — Fa- 
buun  (1415). 

jack  (3>,  Jac,  ja  -ca,  subst. 

k  ]<«•'<  i-  a  word  from  the  Indian 
rchipelago.J 
Bot. :  Artocarpns  integrifolia,  Jack, 

a  treowhich  furnishes  an  edible 
fruit,  but  inferior  to  the  bread-fruit  itself,  to  which 
it  is  allied. 

j&Ck-al,  s.  [In  Ger.  schakal;  Fr.  &  Sp.  chacal ; 
Turk.  chicuL] 

Zool.  :  The  Cants  (Sacaliwi)  aureufi,  an  animal  of 
the  family  Canidae,  ami  presenting  a  close  affinity 
to  the  dog.  It  is  yellowish-gray  above,  whiter 
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underneath,  the  tail  is  bushy  and  at  its  extremity 
tipped  with  black.  The  jackal  inhabits  the  warm 
parts  of  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  and  Europe.  All 
who  have  lived  in  the  East  must  have  heard  its  un- 
earthly yells  suddenly  breaking  in  upon  the  silrnrn 
of  night.  It  hunts  in  packs.  It  is  nut. 
scionsly  at  least,  the  "lion's  provider."  It  is  not 
generally  on  living  animals  that  it  feeds,  but  on 
carrion.  It  is,  therefore*  improbable  that,  as  a  rule, 
a  troup  of  jackals  hunts  down  prey,  and  then  tin* 
lion,  presenting  himself,  takes  it  from  them.  More 
probably  he  hunts  it  down,  and  they  consume  what 
he  leaves.  There  is  another  species.  C.  tnr*<imet>in, 
the  black-backed  jackal.  It  is  found  atthoC'apo 
of  Good  Hope. 

jackal-buzzard,  •. 

Ornith.:  Buteo  jackal,  found  in  Africa. 

jack  a  napes,  s.  [For  Jack  on  apes=Jack  of 
apes.] 

*1.  A  monkey ;  an  ape. 

"I  could  lay  on  like  a  batcher,  and  sit  like  a /»<•/. it- 
napee."—  Shakesp.:  Henri/  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  A  coxcomb,  a  fop,  an  upstart,  conceited  fullow. 
"  That  Jackanapf*  with  scarf*. " 
Skakrtp.:  All's  Welt  that  Knit  H'rll,  ill.  5. 

Jack    ass,  ».    [Bag.  jack  (1),  and  ass.} 

1.  A  male  ass. 

"I  have  Been  ujaekrus  from  that  country  above  fifteen 
hands  high." — Qoldemlth:  Animated  yaturr,  The  Af». 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt ;  a  stupid,  ig- 
norant fellow. 

U  Laughing  or  feathered  jackass: 
Ornith.:  Dacelo  gigantea,  the  great  brown  king- 
fisher of  Australia. 

Jackass-penguin,  .-•. 

Ornith.:  Eudytes  demersa.  A  species  of  Penguin 
which  rises  to  the  surface  and  again  dives  with 
groat  rapidity,  so  that  according  to  Mr.  Darwin  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  fish  leaping  for  sport. 

Jack   bOQts,  s.pl.    [Eng.^acfc  (1),  and  boot.} 

1.  Large,  overall  boots,  reaching  up  to  the  thigh, 
worn  by  fishermen.       * 

2.  Large  boots  with   a  front-piece  coming  arx.voi 
the  knee,  worn  by  cavalry  men,  and  sometimes  by 
huntsmen. 

"Some  had  been  so  used  to  wear  brogue*  that  they 
stumbled  and  shuffled  about  strangely  in  their  military 
jacktxiutit." — .Vacuulay:  Hist.  EHQ.,  ch.  vi. 

Jack -daw,  daw,,-..    [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  daw.] 

Ornith.:  ColeeusoT  Corvusmonedula.  Thosmallost 

of  crows,  being  but  thirteen  inches  in  length.    Tho> 

general  color  is  black,  with  a  grayish    shade  on 

the  margins  of  the   feathers,  the  back   and  wings 

Kirplish;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  glossy  blue- 
ack,  forming  a  cap;  the  neck  hoary-gray,  the  bill 
and  feet  black,  the  eye  bluish-white.  Both  sexes 
colored  alike.  The  bird  breeds  in  towers  and  old 
buildings,  also  in  hollow  trees.  Eggs  four  to  seven, 
more  bluish  than  those  of  ordinary  crows,  and 
blotched  with  brown  spots. 

jack  -St,  s.    [Fr.jacquette,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.jaque 
=  a  jack  or  coat  of  mail.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  short  coat  extending  downward  to  tin- hips. 

2.  A  kind  of  coat  or  dress  made  of  cork  to  support 
the  wearer  while  swimming ;  a  cork  jacket. 

3.  A  short,  outer,  close-fitting  garment  worn  by 
women. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  Bteam-jacket  is  a  body  of  steam  between  ao 
inner    and    outer  cylinder   or    casing;    its    usual 
purpose  is  to  warm  or  maintain  the  warmth  of  the 
contents  of  the  inner  cylinder. 

(2)  The  steam  space  around  an  evaporating-pan 
to  heat  the  contents.    Other  jackets  are  of  wood  or 
other  non-couductingmaterial.  Cylindersof  steam- 
engines  are  sometimes  covered  with  felt  and  an 
ornamental  wooden  casing  to  prevent  radiation  of 
heat.    Steam-boilers,    for   the   same  purpose,  are) 
jacketed  with  felt  on  the  upper  part.    Also  calh-il 
cleading,  deading,  lagging. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  double  or  outer  coat. 

(2)  A  casing  for  a  steam-chimney  where  it  passes 
through  a  deck. 

IT  To  beat  or  dust  one's  jacket:  To    thrasli    ono. 
(Slang.) 
Jack  -8t,  r.  t.    [JACKET,  «.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cover  or  envelop  in  a  jacket ;  as.  to 
Jacktt  a  steam-boiler. 

2.  Fig.:  To  thrash,  to  beat.     (Slang.) 
*jack -man,  s.    [Eng.jacfc  C>),  and  man.  ] 

1.  A  soldier  dressed  in  a  jack ;  a  horse-soldier. 

2.  A  retaintT,  an  attendant.    (Scott.) 
Jack-plane,  s.    [Eng.joct  (1),  and  plant.] 
Carp.:  The   first  and   coarsest   of    the  joiner's 

bench-planes,  the  others  being  the  .trying,  panel, 
and  smooth  planes. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Jick  pud  ding,  s.  [Hug.  jack  <\i.  and  pudding; 
cf.  Fr.  j<  iiii-iiottn'i''  —  John-  pott  age ;  Ger.  Hanx-i'-K  ,\<t 
=  Jack-sausage.)  A  merry-audrew,  a  clown,  a 
bntToon. 

•Jick  -pud-dlng-hpod,  ».  [Eng.  jackpwldimj ; 
-/u»></.]  Huffoouery,  i.  H'ttlpole.) 

Jack   rib,  s.    (Eng.  jack  (1),  and  rib.] 

Arch. :  Any  rib  in  a  framed  arch  or  dome  which  is 
shorter  than  llie  rest. 

•Jick  sause,  s.  [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  sauce.]  An 
impudent  or  saucy  fellow. 

"Kvttry  jiick*<iiK-e  of  Rome  shall  thus  odiously  dare  to 
control  and  dUgrace it."— JJp,  n<ttl:  Honour  <>f  the  .i/cir*.-./ 

Cleruie,  bk.  ii.,  1  12. 

•Jick  smith,  «.  [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  smith.]  A 
workman  who  makes  jacks  for  roasting. 

"The  celebrated  watchmaker  [Mr.  Tompionl  who  was 
originally  u  juvksinttli." — Drydt.n:  Let.  to  Mr.  Tonton 

Jack  -son-He,  *.  [Named  by  Whitney  after  Dr. 
(".  T.  Jackson  ;  suff.  -ifc  (3/in.).] 

Mia.:  The  same  as  PREHNITE  (o.  v.).  Found  at 
He  Koyale,  Lake  Superior,  and  Keweenaw  Point, 
Michigan. 

Jick   straw,  s.    [Eng../acfc(l),and«fra«-.] 

*l.  A  figure  of  a  man  made  of  straw  ;  a  scarecrow. 

•2.  A  person  of  no  weight  or  substance. 

"An  inconsiderable  fellow  and  a  jackgtrau:"—  Milf'tn: 
Def.  of  the  People  »; '  Em/lantl.  (Pref.) 

3.  A  slip  of  straw,  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or  other  ma- 
terial, used  in  a  child's  game,  in  which  all  the 
strips  are  thrown  into  confusion  on  a  table  to  be 
picked  singly  with  a  hooked  instrument  without 
disturbing  the  rest. 

Jick  -  wpod,  «.    [Eng.  jack,  and  wood.] 

Comm,:  The  wood  of  Artocarpus  intvyrifolia.  It 
is  a  furniture  and  fancy  wood. 

Ja  cob  (1),  «.  [Lat.  Jacobus,  remotely  from  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  Heb.  I"aooo6.]  [JACK.] 

Jacob's-ladder,  s. 

1.  Botany:  The  genus  Polemoninm.    One  species, 
the  Blue  Jacob's-ladder  (Polemonium  cceruleum).  a 
plant  with  pinnate  glabrous  leaves  and  large  blue 
or  occasionally  white  flowers. 

2.  Kaut.:  A  rope  ladder  with  wooden  rounds. 

It.  Mech.:  The  elevator  used   in  brewhouse  ma- 
chinery for  raising  spent  mash-stuff. 
Jacob's-staff,  a. 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pilgrim's  staff,  from  the  pilgrimages  made  to 
the  Shrine  of  St.  James  (Lat.  Jacobus)  at  Compo- 
stclla  in  Spain. 

"In  his  hand  a  Jacob' *-*taf,  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  I.  vl.  85. 

2.  A  staff  containing  a  concealed  dagger. 
II.  Surveying: 

1.  An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes,  having  a 
brass  circle  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two 
diametric  lines.    At  each  extremity  is  a  perpendic- 
ular riglet  over  the  lines,  with  a  hole  below  each 
slit  for  discovering  objects.    The  cross  is  mounted 
on  a  staff.    A  cross-staff. 

2.  An  instrument  used  to  measure  distances  and 
heights.  1 1  has  a  square  rod,  with  a  cross  or  cursor, 
which  lias  a  set  screw  to  keep  it  in  position  on  the 
rod  when  required.    The  roil  is  three  or  four  feet  in 
length,  and  divided  into  four  or  five  equal  parts. 
The   cursor    has   a    square   socket    and   slips   on 
tho  staff.    The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a  tripod 
when   ill  use,  the  cursor  being  in  tho  plane  of  the 
horizon  when  measuring  distances,  and  vertical  to 
it  when  measuring  heights. 

H.  A  straight  rod  shod  with  iron,  and  with  a 
socket-joint  and  pintle  at  thii  summit  for  support- 
ing a  surveyor's  circumferentor. 

Jacob's-stone,  ».  A  stone  fabulously  said  to  be 
that  on  which  .lacoh  rested  his  head  at  Luz,  which 
i  -<•<!  as  the  coronation-stone  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  at  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  and  was  thence 
transferred  by  Edward  1.  to  Westminster,  where  it 
still  remains,  inclosed  in  the  coronation-chair. 

Ja  -Cob  (2),».    [From  Jacob,  its  discoverer.  J 

Anat.:  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Ja<  Ys-membrane, ». 

Anat.:  The  columnar  layer,  or  layer  of  rods  or 
conw, constituting  the  -eveuth  layer  covering  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  (Vuain.) 

Jic  6  b«  an,  Ja  c6  bS  an,  Ja  c6  bl  an,  «<//. 

[  Lat.  .'<i">'"  ii"  '  -Jain.-  :    Knglish  sutT.  -••,.„.  -jYiii.j 

:;.:   I  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  style  or 

architecture  prevailing  during  the  later  years  of 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  Jameg  J.    Itdif- 

fei-  from  the  Elizabethan  or  Tudor  style,  in  having 
a  greater  admixture  of  Italian,  greatly  owing  to  the 
intlucm f  tin-  Italian  architect  Palladio. 
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Jic  6  bin,  Jic  6  bine,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Jacni.in. 
from  Low  Lat.  Jacotiiuus,  from  Lat.  Jacobus  — 
James.] 

1.  Originally  a  synonym  for  a  Dominican  friar, 
though  tho  uame  did  not  extend  beyond  France. 

"Now  am  I  Robert,  now  Robin, 
Now  frere  Miuour,  now  ,/.i,-.<'///i." 

Koiiiamit  t,f  the  Rote,  fi.341. 

2.  A  member  of  a  faction  or  club  of  violent  repub- 
licans, so  called  from  the  Jacobiu  club,  which  met 
in  the  hall  of  the 

Jacobin  friars,  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jac- 

Sies,  in  Paris,  in 
ctober,  1789. 

•3.  One  who  was 
radically  opposed 
to  the  existing 
government  of 
England ;  specif., 
applied  to  tneex- 
t  r  e  m  e  section  of 
the  revolutionary 
party  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century- 

4.  A  va  r  i  e  t  y  of 
hooded  pigeon. 

B.  As  adj.:  The 
same  as  JACOBIN- 
'Cto-v-).  Jacobin. 

"  France  is  formid- 
able, not  only   as  she  Is  France,  but  an  she  ii  Jacobin 
France."—  Burke:  Regicide  Peace. 

Jic  -6  bine,  s.   [JACOBIN.] 

•Jic  6-bIn -Ic,  «Jic-6  bin '-Ie-a-1,  a.  [English 
Jacobin:  -ic.-irtit.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jacobins 
of  France;  turbulent,  revolutionary,  demagogical. 

"Her  own  ill  policy,  which  dismantled  all  her  towns 
and  discontented  nil  her  subjects  by  Jacobinical  Innova- 
tions."— Kurke:  Policy  uf  the  Allies. 

Jic  6  bin  -I-cal  If,  adt:  [Eug. Jacobinical;  -ly.] 
In  Jacobinical,  revolutionary,  or  demagogic  prin- 
ciples. 

Jic  6  bin-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  jacobin;  -ism.]  The 
principles  or  objects  of  the  Jacobins;  revolutionary 
or  demagogic  principle-. 

Jic  6-bIn  Ize,  r.  t.  [Ens.  jacobin;  -ize.]  To 
imbue  or  tint  with  jacobinism. 

•Jic  6  bIn-1*,  aifr.  [Eng.  jacobin  :  -ly.]  In  the 
manner  of  the  Jacobins ;  jacobiuically. 

Jac  6  bite,  8.  &  a.  [Lat.  Jacobus= James;  Eng. 
suff.  -ite.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Eng.  Hist. :  A  partisan  or  supporter  of  James 
II.,  after  his  abdication,  and  of  his  descendants, 
the  Pretenders:  one  who  op[w>sed  the  Revolution  o! 
1688  in  favor  of  William  and  Mary. 

2.  Church  History  (f >/.).' 

(1)  The  followers  of  Jacob  Baradjpus.  a   Mono- 
physite  monk  who  restored  the  sect  to  prosperity 
after  it  had  become  extinct.     He  died  at  bdessa 

in  :>TS. 

(2)  A  name  for  the  Monothelites  (q.  v.). 

(3)  An  order  of  mendicant  monks,  which  arose 
and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  very  soon  became 
extinct. 

(4)  A  name  for  the  Dominicans.    [JACOBIN  (1).] 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  Jacobites;  holding 
the  opinions  of  the  Jacobites. 

jic-o-blt  -Ic,  »Jic  6  bit  Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  Jaco- 
b/tie) ;  -if.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Jaco- 
bites; supporting  or  adhering  to  the  Jacobites. 

Jac-6-bIt  -Ic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jacobitical;  -ly.] 
In  a  jacobitical  manner;  like  the  Jacobites. 

Jic  -6  bit  Ism,  ».  [Eng.  Jacobitt.e') ;  -i»m.]  The 
principles  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of  James  II. 

Ja  cobs  He,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  after  its 
original  locality.  Jacobsberg,  Wermlaud,  Sweden ; 
suff.  -He  (Uin.).\ 

Min.:  An  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  repre- 
-  -iiit-d  hy  tlie  formula  Inn  (Fe-jInn2)O4.  Isometric, 
occurring  in  octahedrons:  harilne-s  l>;  -prritir 
gravity,  4'7!i ;  luster,  brilliant ;  color,  deep  black; 
-t  reak,  hlackisli-browu  ;  magnetic.  Occurs  with  a 
white  mica  and  native  copper  in  a  crystalline  lime- 
stone. 

Ji  cdb  s&n. .«.  The  uame  of  its  discoverer.  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Jacobson's-nerve,  «. 

Anat.:  The  tympanic  branch  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

Ja  cd  bus,  ft.  [Lat.  =  James.]  A  gold  coin,  cur- 
rent in  England  in  the  reign  of  ,1am.--  I.  It  wa-  of 
the  value  of  25s.  sterling,  or  about  $6. 


jade 

Jac   6  n8t,  Jic -c6-n8t,  «•    [Fr.jaconas.] 

/•''I'/ric:  A  flue,  close,  white  cottou  goods,  inter- 
n:"ili:ite  between  cambric  and  lawn. 

Jac  quard  (qu  ask),  s.  [The  name  of  a  straw- 
hat  manufacturer  in  Lyons,  who  died  in  183*. J  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Jacquard-loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving  figured 
goods.  A  chain  of  perforated  cards  is  made  to  pass 
over  a  drum,  and  the  strings  by  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  raised  pass  over  an  edge  with  a  wire 
or  leaden  weight  of  small  diameter  suspended  from 
each.  These  weights,  at  each  stroke  of  the  loom, 
are  presented  to  each  successive  card,  and  some  of 
them  are  intercepted  by  the  card,  while  others  pa-s 
through  the  holes  t  herein,  t  he  latter  thus  determin- 
ing which  threads  of  the  warp  shall  lie  raised.  In 
this  way  the  figure  on  the  card  d  •1,'rmuii'S  the 
nature  of  the  figure  on  the  fabric. 

Jacqueminot  (prim.  Jak  ml  n6i,  «.  The  name 
of  a  very  handsome  deep  crimson  rose,  called  after 
General  Jacqueminot,  of  France. 

Jacquerie  (pron.  zhak-rej,  «.  [Fr.  Jacquet= 
James.]  [JACK  (1).] 

Hint.:  A  uame  given  to  a  revolt  of  the  peasants 
against  the  nobles  in  Picardy,  France,  in  1U58.  Any 
revolt  of  peasants. 

•Jic'-tan-cy",  8.  [Latin  jactantia,  from  jactans, 
pr.  par.  of  jacto,  freq.  of  jacio=to  throw.]  A  boast- 
ing, a  boast. 

Jic  ta  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  jactalio,  from  Jacto.  fre- 
quent, of  Jiifiu=tn  throw.)  The  act  of  throwing; 
agitation  or  shaking  of  the  body  in  exercise,  as  in 
riding. 

JaVtl  ta  -tlon,  «.  ILat.  jactito,  a  double  fre- 
quent, from  jacio=to  throw. J 

1.  A  tossing  or  shaking  of  the  body ;  restlessness. 

2.  Vain  boasting,  vaunting. 
II  Jactitation  of  marriage: 

Eccles.  Lair:  \  term  applipd  to  a  false  pretension 
or  claim  to  be  married  made  by  any  one  with  a  view 
to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  married. 

*Jac -u-la-ble,u.  [JAM-LATE.]  Fit  to  be  thrown. 

Jac  -U-late,  v.  t.  [Latin  jaculatue,  pa.  par.  of 
jncM/or=to  throw  a  dart  or  javelin;  j"ac«/«m=a 
dart ;  joci'o=to  throw.]  To  throw  or  dart  out;  to 
emit. 

Jac  u  la  tion,  «.  [Lat.  iaculatio,  from  jacula- 
tun,  j>a.  par.  of  jaculor.]  The  act  of  throwing  or 
hurhug  missive  weapons. 

Jic  ".-la-tSr,  «.  [Lat.,  from  jaculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  jttculor,] 

*l.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  throws  or  darts. 
2.  Zo6l.:  The  Archer-nsh  (q.  v.)- 

Jac  U  la  -tor-?,  adj.  [Latin  jaculatortut,  from 
jaculatut,  pa.  par.  of  Jaculor;  Fr.  jaculatoire.  ] 
Throwing  or  darting  out  suddenly ;  uttered  or 
thrown  out  suddenly  or  in  short  sentences;  ejacu- 
latory. 

Jac  u  lus,  ».  1 1. at.  -that  which  is  thrown;  a 
fishing-net;  a  serpent  which  darts  at  its  prey;  a 
noose  thrown  over  the  horns  of  cattle. ) 

ZoQl. :  A  genus  of  Dipodidae.  Jacuiug  tabradoriu* 
is  the  Labrador  Jumping  Mouse. 

Jade  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  of  Teu- 
tonic origin.] 

1.  A  sorry  nag;  a  broken-down,  worthless  horse. 

2.  An  old  woman,  a  wench,  a  quean.     (Used  in 
contempt.) 

3.  A  young  woman.    (Not  necessarily  used  in  con- 
tempt.) 

Jade  (2),  «.  [Sp.  piftrn  ili  /iya<fu  =  kidnoy-stone. 
(Kinu.)] 

Miii.:  A  massive  or  sometimes  cryptocrystallino 
silicate  of  magnesia,  allied  to  hornblende,  with 
specific  gravity  from  2W-3'1H,  and  hardness  from 
5'5-6'5.  Damour  divide-  it  into  "Oriental  Jail'-. 
with  specific  gravity  2'9o-3'U6;  colors  white  and 
white  variously  tinted,  greenish-gray,  and  many 
shades  of  green ;  and  Oceanic  Jade,"  ajwriii,- 
gravity  3'18,  differing  al<o  from  the  former  in  po— 
sessing  a  silky  luster  due'  to  exceedingly  delicate 
fibers.  Found  in  situ  in  Central  Asia,  t'hina,  and 
Now  Zealand.  Much  used  for  ornamental  and  other 
pnr|n>-e-  l>y  ancient  peoples,  having  iM'en  found  as 
implement!  in  the  remains  of  prehi-toric  lake- 
dwellings,  and  by  Dr.  Schlieniann  on  tin-site  of 
Troy,  i  Kor  geographical  distribution  and  archaeo- 
logical uses,  see  Fischer:  Xciilirit  u.  Jadeit,  Stutt- 
gart, 1880.) 

Jade, .-.  t.  A  i.    [JADE  (!),«.] 

A.  Tram'- 

*1.  To  ride  or  drive  overmuch  :  to  overdrive. 

•2.  To'  .ide;  ti, -pum.  to  kick. 

H.  To  tire  out.  to  fatigue,  t,,  v, 

*4.  To  make  appear  like  a  _.i<i.- ;  to  make  appear 
ridiculous;  to  t»  tool. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  become  weary  or  worn  out;  to 
i-irit. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     h5r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     vnlte,     cflr,     rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Jade   lie,  s.    [ 

still'.  -;7«  (Min.).] 


jadeite 

Named    by    Damour    from  Jade; 
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jalapinol 


Ja    ghnvdar,  «.  JHind.]    Ono  holding  a  jaghir    tho  latter  system   fell,  peri-hing  under  the  weight 

of  its  immense  priesthood  and  its  legions  of  monlu. 


J»      Bull     UO.A  ,   .•>.        I  11  I  Ml! 

(q.  v.).    (Anglo-Indian.) 


in.:..\  silicate  of  ,,l,,,,,i,,a.  soda,  a  littln  lime.    ^  Vj  *uar 

magnesia,  and  iron,    Specific  gravity  8'28-3'4 ;  hard-       J,  isw),«.    \nraz.  juguara.] 

ness,  6'5-7;    colors,  milky-white  with   bright-green        ZiM.  •  Felix  onca,  a  ferocious-looking  feline  ani- 
veins  and  splotches,  various  tints  of  greenish  and    ma'<  a  little  larger  than  a  leopard,  which  it  reaem-    i 

bluish-gray,    orange-yellow,    apple  and    emerald-    bll>!l  '"  color,  except  that  iu  the  jaguar  tho  spots    J       »™  W>  obliged  to  demo  various  teni 

1:      '  ,d  more  definite  groups.    Vr™*"?* .!r""I,ltL j-".',1';!'  V,  »•"•>«"> 


an  effort  was  made  by  its  friend-  to  r'-vivo  i 
faith.    Bat  modern  Hindniim  wa-  -hooting  up  .,,. 
,  that  its  existem >nld   u..' 


gart,  I.SNI.) 

JadT8r-y,  *Jad  5r  18,  «'.  [Kug.  jadr  (1);  -ry.] 
The  tricks  or  manners  of  a  jadr. 

jad  -Ish,  a.    (.Eng.jad(e)  (I)  •  -ish.] 

fl.  Like  a  jade  ;  vicious,  ill-tempered. 

*2.  Unchaste,  incontinent. 

Jag  (l),*Jagg,  *Jagge,  subat.  [Ir.  gag=&  cleft; 
^againi— to  split  or  notch;  Gael,  yay^a  cleft;  gag 
=  to  split ;  \Vel.  </ayeu  =  a  cleft.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  notch,  a  ragged  protuberance,  i 
ticulation. 

2.  A  prick. 


Ja  guar  6n  -dl  (U  as  w),  «.  [A  South  American 
word.) 

XiiOI.:  fOitJotttmnndi,  a  small,  long-bodied  fe- 
line animal,  of  a  variable  dark-brown  color,  found 
in  tho  thick  forests  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  (iui- 
ana,  where  it  feeds  on  fowls,  .-mall  mammal-.  A  .-. 


cleft,  a  den- 


I  JEHOVAH.] 

"Sing  unto  God,  aing  praises  to  his  name:  eitol  him 
that  riJeth  upon  the  hearens  by  his  name  JAH."—  rsuttm 


Jail,  gaol 


*Jakes-farmer,  8.  Ono  who  contracted  to  clean 
out  the  public  privies  aud  drain-. 

ja-kle,  s.    [A  Guiana  word  (7).] 

ZM. :  rsrudisparadoj!a,R  greenish  frog,  spotted 
and  marked  with  brown,  found  iu  (iuiana. 

Jal'-ap,  8.  [Fr.Jalap;  Sp.jalai»i.  Named  from 
the  city  Xalapa  or  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  whence  tho 
drug  was  tlrst  brought.] 

1.  Pharm.:    The  dried  tubercles  of  Efogonium 
purya.    The  true  jalap  is  called  also   Vera  Cruz 
jalap;  another  kind,  derived  perhaps  from  //>• 
limu/aiis,  is  called  Tampico  jalap.    Tho  tubers  of 


1.  A  small  load,  as  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 

2.  A  saddle-bag,  a  peddler's  wallet. 

IF  Tohuri'  <i  jmi  tut:  To  be  in  a  state  of  partial  in- 
toxication ;  tho  idea  being  tha^t  when  a  man  is  fully 
intoxicated  he  has  a  load,  but  when  partly  intoxi- 
cated ho  has  on  only  a  jag.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

Jag(l),r./.    - 


1.  To  notch ;  to  cut  into  notches ;  to  form  denticu-    straint,  as  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 


_  Jail-bird, «.    A  person  who  has  been  in  jail;  an    hydragogue in  dropsy, 
incorrigible  rogue.  2.  Botany: 

Jail-delivery  s  0)  The  same  as  JALAP-PLANT  (q.v.). 

J^i|s^=raa=: 

any  confinement  or  re- 


lail'-Sr,  8.    [Eng.  jail;-er. 
of  prisoners  legally  commit : 
Jail-fever,  s. 


'&d;  aTee'p^SfalaT6      i^-^nt. ,. 


lations  in. 

2.  To  prick,  as  with  a  pin  or  thorn. 
J&g  (2),  t-.  f.    [JAO  (2),  s.]    To  carry,  as  a  load. 
Jag  an  na  tha,  Jag-a-nat,  Jag  gan  ath,  *. 

IJcaOEBNADT.J 

Jaga-tal,«.    | 

Turkistan,  from 
Tho  dialect  used 

Jag  -?r,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Omith.:  A  name  for  the  predatory  gulls  of  the    prison.  [JAIL'  *'*    T°  C°mmlt  tO  Jai1 ;  to  lm' 

^,-nus  Lestris      (Svainson.)  Ja!n    j^.^    ._  &  „     [Sansc.^na=victorious 

Ja  -ger  ant,  s.    [JAZERANT.]  over  all  human  passion  and  infirmities  ] 

Jag  ST  f,  8.    [JAGOEEY.] 

Jag-ged,  a.    [JAO  (!),«.] 

!' .!'.r''=-_-Zi;c"i?-,-,_?avin?>«.s  or  notches ;  notched;    worship. 


by  means  of  rectified  spirit. 


Bot.:   Exogonium  purga,  n.  beautiful  couvolvn- 


Path.:  The  name  given  prior  to  A.  D.  1759  to  a  laccou3  tw.in«r- *'">  W  crimson  flowers, 

lever  very  prevalent  in  jails,  where  tho  unhappy  Jal -a-pate,  «.    [Eng.^olap(ic)  ,•  -ate.] 

iratrt<L*  Bettfentiai   maUra**^    Itwascalled  also  Chem.:  A  salt  of  jalapic-acid  (q.  v.). 

fever,  'it  is  that  now  known  as  typh'us' fever ?oP1v'  J»-lap -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  jalan(ine) ;    -tc.l    Derived 

jail-keeper,  8.    A  jailer  ?q  v  )                             '  ^  ™ ."  "V"  conQOCted  with  ™"°  ^' 


Jalapic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (^HuO];.  A  tribasic  acid  obtained  by 
hoilinc  jalapine  with  baryta-water,  and,  aft«r  ac- 
curately precipitating  tho  barium  with  sulphuric- 
acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  It  is  an 


ee.,  in  heraldry,  applied  to  a  division  of  the  field 
or  of  the  outlines  of  tho  ordinary,  when  appearing 
i-ongn,  as  if  forcibly  torn  away. 
2.  Bot. :  Cut  iu  a  coarse  manner. 


A  Aa~..t*at  .A  #  *  ii.  T  . — m  .  .  ^»  at^iu,  cvapoiniiuic  nits  niiraiu  to  uryness.  it  is  an 

r««'l  '  Professorof  'be  Jam  faith.  [JAIN-  amorphous,  yellowish,  brittle  mass,  melting  n  little 

•  above  100%  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jains  or  their  less  so  m  ether.  It  is  odorless,  but  possesses  an  un- 

w<>rsl"l)-  pleasant,  bitter  taste.  When  heated  on  platinum 

Jain-architecture,  ».  foil  to  130",  it  decomposes,  burning  with  a  bright, 

Arch.:  The  architecture  of  tho  Jains.  Theirchief  ?°°tyflame.  Jalapic-acid  unites  with  bases  form- 

-rai-  m  India  being  Guzerat  and  Mysore,  the  chief  'n8.salts>  >n  which  one,  two.  and  three  atoms  of 

temples  and  ruins  exist  in  those  provinces;  the  old-  "Vd^ogen  _are  replaced  by  the  same  number  of 


Jag  -ggr  (1), «.    [Eng.  jag  (1) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jags. 

L'.  A  small  wheel,  mounted  in  a  handle  aud  used 
for  crimping  aud  ornamenting  edges  of  pies,  cakes. 
•&C.,  or  cutting  them  into  ornamental  shapes;  a 
jagglng-iron. 

'.i.   V  toothed  chisel. 


tnero  is  generally  n  horizontal  dome  supported  bv    Ja"  m  .is  formed  m  the  mother  liquor.     It 

eight  leading  pillars,  with  other  loss  important  cH3?r™aa  ',"  wbito'  flexible  needles,  which  melt 
ones,  the  whole  cumber  in  some  cases  amounting  j  •  to  a  pale  yellow  oil.  It  is  soluble  iu  alcohol 
to  fifty-six.  There  are  cells  as  in  Buddhist  monas-  and  m  ether'  and  "lightly  soluble  in  water, 
tenes;  they  are  occupied,  however,  not  by  monks, 
but  by  the  cross-legged  images  of  the  Tirthankars, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  There  is  elaborate  orna- 


mentation; the  temples  are  surrounded  by  porticos, 
borne   Jam   temples    have    been    converted   into 
mosques.    (Ferguaon ,  <tc. ) 
Jain  -Ism,   ».     [Goozorathee,    &c 


Jal -a-pln,  Jal'-a-plne, «.  [Eng.,&c.ja/ap;suff. 

ni,-j;ie  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Chem.:  An  amorphous  glucoside  existing, 
together  withconvolvuline,  in  thetubersof  officinal 
jalap  root.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  jalap  root 
must  be  several  times  extracted  with  water,  and 


Jag    ger  (2),  s.    [Eng.  jag  (2) ;    .er.]     One  who  .  £ r =«,.,  Du,. 

•carries  a  jag  or  wallet ;  a  peddler.  Jam    Is.nl,    ».     [Goozorathee,    &c      Jain     from          n  wltn  alcohol-  the  color  removed  by  animal 

JftinWrM  -«hSr-^'Ja« '-"-y.  JJ8 '-gSr-j/.  |-fti^rsufr!C-^Ter  ""  hUmaD  PassU>QS  a"d  ^    a^^n\%,?^±«?ff^.1  W^  Tn 

&H£tttts&^&&  B^±r^v.^^s,^t«ud^tt?  p^^v^HsMtv^^w 


ii/Tiis,  and  some  other  palms.  disregard  tho  authority  of  the  Ved- 

jag -glng.p,-.  „„,,,,,*,    ,.Tu,  (1),  ,.,  ^e^B^f.tS^t'icaV'^Sne 

A.  &  B.  ^8  pr.  pur.  ^  part/dp,  adj.:    (See  the    ship  to  seven  Buddhas,  the  Jains  nominally  recog 

nize  seven  tv-t«p«-  viv  .  fo/oMtu-fm,..  fn    • ' 
The    act    of    cutting    in   jags    or 


verb.) 

C.  -1x 
notches. 


having  been  converted  into  ainorphousconvolvnlie- 
acid,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to 
100',  it  becomes  brittle,  and  may  bo  rubbed  down  to 
a  white  powder.  It  softens  at  lii  . 


Ja  ghlr,  Ja  ghe'er,  ja -ge'er,  s.  [Hind.]  Land 
unvu  by  Ko^ernineut  as  a  reward  for  services, 
especially  of  a  military  character. 

OOllTI 
-clan, 


rntury  of  the 
i  nristian  era,  just  after  Buddhism  had  been  driven 
from  India.  Fergusson  tlnnk-s  that  it  actually  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  and  that  when 


o"^;     pout,    J6wl;     cat, 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion. 


9ell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Jal-a-pln-8l',  s.    [Eng.  jalapin,  and  ol(et'n).] 
Chem.:  L'C,,,H  ;.,O..H..O.    A  white 
prepared  by  adding  fuming  hydn 

concentrated,  aiiue, ills  solution  of  jalapic-aci>! 


5hin. 
-tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f 
-gum  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


jalapinolate 


leaving  it  to  itself  till  the  mixture  has  solidified  to 
a  thick  crystalline  mass.    On  washing  the  product 
on    a    filter   with   cold  water,  and  recrystaUiziug 
several  times  from  alcohol,  pure  jalapmol  is  ob- 
taincd.    It  is  inodorous,  feels  fatty  to  the  touch, 
molts  at  62°,  and  solidities  at  59°  to  a  hard,  brittle, 
crystalline  mass.    It   is    insoluble   iu   water,   but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Jal  a-pln  o  late,  s.    [Eng. jalapinol;  -ate.] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  jalapinolic-acid. 
Jal-a-pIn-81-IC,  a.    [Eng.  jalapinol;  -ic.]    De- 
rived from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  jalapinol 
(q.v.). 

jalapinolic-acid, «. 

Chem.  •  CicHircOi.  A  monobasic  acid  produced  by 
treating  jalapinol  with  caustic  alkalies,  or  by  heat- 
ing gradually  a  mixture  of  jalapin  and  sodium 
hydrate,  and  decomposing  the  sodium  jalapinolate 
by  means  of  hot  acidulated  water.  On  cooling, 
jalapinolic-acid  separates  in  the  solid  form.  It  is 
inodorous,  but  has  an  irritating  taste,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  crys- 
tallizes from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  white  tufts  of 
needles.  It  melts  at  65%  and  solidifies  at  62'  to  a 
white,  crystalline,  brittle  mass.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  decomposes,  emitting  a  pungent  odor, 
which  attacks  the  eyes  and  throat.  It  forms  salts 
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J8l  ma  -l-?Ine,s.    [Mod.  Lat.  (Gtoffrnya)  jama- 
IciensbC) ;  Buff,  -ine.l 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Huttenschmid 
in  the  bark  of  (jeoffrnya  jamalcnui*,  n  leguminous 
tree  growing  in  Jamaica  and  in  Surinam.  ro  obtain 
it.tho  powdered  bark  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  Freshly-ignited 
charcoal  in  powder  is  then  added,  and  the  jamal- 
cine  extracted  from  the  mixture  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallines  in  yel- 
lowish-brown needles,  which  are  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  I 
melts  at  98°  to  a  brownish-red  liquid ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  swells  up  very  much,  and  burns,  giv- 
ing off  an  odor  of  roasted  cocoa.  It  is  inodorous, 
very  bitter,  and  neutral  to  vegetable  colors.  The 
salts  of  jamalcine  are  bitter,  crystalline,  and  sol- 
uble in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

jam  -ft  na,  subst.    [JACASA.]   The  same  as  the 
JACANA  (q.  v.).    (Swainson.) 

jamb  *jam,  'Janrn,  *jambe,  'Jaumbe,  ».  [Fr. 
jom6e  =  the  leg  or  shank,  a  jamb  of  a  door,  from 
Low  Lat.  gamba=a  hoof. 
Cf.  Ital.  &Sp.  0am6a=the 
leg.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  upright 
sides  of  an  aperture,  as  a 
doorway,  window,  or  fire- 

Rlace,  and  supporting  the 
ntol,  entablature.or  man- 
fed. 


jangle 


Jamb  and  Fittings. 

A.  Architrave.  B.  Plowed 
ground.  C.  Door.  1). 
Habbeted  joint.  £. 
Quarter. 


"The  beamen  and  pillars 
alsosustainingtheaatd  build- 
ings, yea,  the  jttmttfs,  posts, 
principals,  andstanderas,  all 
of  the  same  mettall." — P. 
Holland:  rtin|f,  bk.  ixiiii., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Mininfl:  A  pillar  of 
ore  iu  a  mine. 

jamb-lining, «. 

Carp.:  The  vertical  boarding  on  the  tides  of  a 
doorway. 

jamb-post, «. 

Carp.:  Onoof  the  uprights  on  the  sides  of  a  door- 
way or  window. 

jamb-stone,*. 

Arch.:  One  of  the  stone  pillars  on  the  sides  of  a 
doorway  or  of  a  window. 

•jamb  (6  silent),  v.  t.    [JAM,  «.] 

•jam -bait,  a.    [JAMBE]. 


the  Council  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Acts  xv., 
and  ho  seems  to  have  had  ainistolic  charge  of  the 
mother  church  at  that  city  <  Actsxii.  17,  xv.  i:i,  xxi. 
18).  He  was  called  "the  Less."  either  from  being 
younger  than  James  the  son  of  Zebedeo,  or  from 
being  shorter  than  he  in  stature  (Mark  xy.  40).  [1  I 
His  mother's  name  was  Mary  (Matt,  xxvii.56;  Mark 
xv.  40;  Luke  xxiv.  10),  and  ho  was  brother  to  Jude 
or  Judas  (Mark  vi.  3;  Jude  1). 
*\  Epistle  of  St.  Jamet: 

Xeia  Teftament  Canon:  The  first  of  the  catholic 
or  general  epistles.    The  apostle  James,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  died  too  early  to  have  been  its  author. 
IJvMES  1]    It  was  penned  by  either  James,  tni'K'ii 
of  Alplm-us,  or  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  if 
the  two  were  different ;  by  the  apostle  who  bore 
both  designations  if  they  were  the  same.    It  was 
addressed  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad— 
i.  e..  to  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine.    Its  teaching  is  in  disc. .n- 
nected  portions,  and  treats  more  of  conduct  than  of 
bolief,    though  the   indispensableness   of  faith  to 
efficacious  prayer  is  strongly  insisted  on  (i.  6).   For- 
tions  of  it  look  antagonistic  to  the  teaching  of  bt. 
Paul  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  28  with  James  ii.  21,  25),  and 
most  rationalists  believe  that  the  antagonism  is 
real.    But  faith  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in  James 
from  that  which  it  obtains  in  the  Pauline  writing?. 
What  Paul  calls  simply  "  faith,"  James  would  term 
a  living  faith,  and  it  is  not  against  it  but  against  a 
dead  faith  that  ho  contends  (ii.  17).    The  epistle 
was  written  probably  at  Jerusalem.    Its  date  is  un- 
certain.   It  has  been  fixed  in  A.  D.  44 or 45,  in  A.  D. 
60,  in  A.  D.    62,  and  not  till  the  second  century. 
Clement  of  Rome  seems  to  have  referred  to  it,  and 
perhaps  Hermas.    Origen  expressly  mentions  it  as 
the  epistle  ascri bed  toSt.  James  (Comment. on  John, 
torn.  xix.).    It  figures  in  the  Syrian  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.    It  was  ranked  by  Eusebms  among 
his  Antilogoumcna.    In  A.  D.  397  the   Council  of 
Carthago  placed  it  in  the  canon.    Though  Luther 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  it,  yet  it  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  a  portion  of  Divine  Scripture. 

James,  subst.  [From  the  name  of  its  first  com- 
I  in  under .  ] 

James' -powder,  «. 

Phar.:  Oxide  of  Antimony,  SbOj  or  Sb-.p3.  It  is 
prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  terchlorule  of 
antimony  into  water,  and  then  treating  it  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  product  being  oxide  of  anti- 
mony and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  oxide  is  after- 
ward washed  and  dried  at  a  heat  not  exceeding 
212'.  (Garrod.) 


ItillL          Ul*,i    V)    «»•          L"  •••"•  -—  J- 

'Jambe  (;</.  'Jambes  *Jam  beux,  *jam  beauxi,      Jame   son-He,  8.     [Named  by  Haidmger  after 
«.    [Fr.j«mftc  =  tholeg.]    (JAMB.8.J  Prof.  Jameson;  suff.  -tie  (M in.)  (q.v.).  J 

Old  Armor:  A  leg  or  shin-piece  of  cuirbouilli  or       Min_:  Essentially  a  sulphide  of  lead  and   anu- 

•     •       "  — "-    "" "•    -— '    mony,  represented  by  the   formula  1  Pbfe  •  >!'-.. 

Orthorhombic  iu  crystallization,  with  highly  per- 
fect basal  cleavage.  Hardness,  2-3;  specific  grav- 
ity 5-5-5-8.  Mostly  occurs  in  fibrous  masses, origi- 
nally in  Cornwall,  but  subsequently  at  many  ot  her 
places. 

J&meg  -town,  8.    [A  place  in  Virginia.] 
Jamestown-weed,  8. 


Ola  Armor:  A  log  or  BUUI-IHBVI 
metal  worn  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  but  especially  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  II. 

walk ;    jambe 


called  jalapinolates. 

Jal  5us.e',  v.  t.  [A  form  of  JEALOUS  (q.  v.).]  To 
suspect,  guess,  doubt. 

Jal'-6n-§ie  (J  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  ja;otur=jeal- 
ous(q.v.).]  A  louvre-window  or  Venetian  shutter. 

Jal'-pfc-He,  8.  [Named  by  Broithaupt  after  its 
locality  Jalpa,  Mexico ;  suff.  -He  (.Win.)  (q.  v.).J 

Min. :  Jalpaite  is  a  cupriferous  sulphide  of  silver, 
with  isometric  cleavage,  and  malleable.  Color 
blackish,  lead-gray  ;  specific  gravity,  6'87-6-89. 

1&m  (1),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful:  Skoat  connects  it 
with  JAM.V.  (q.v.)J  Acouserveof  fruit  boiled  with 
sugar  and  water. 

jam  (2),«.    [Pers.  &  Hind.  jdma&=drqss.] 

1.  A  kind  of  muslin  dress  worn  in  India. 

2.  A  child's  frock. 

Jam  (3).  s.  [JAM,  TJ.]  A  crush,  a  squeeze;  a  crowd 
or  block  of  people. 

Jam  (4), «.    [JAMB.] 

Jam  r.t.  [Of  doubtful  origin:  according  to  Skeat 
the  same  as  cham  or  champ= to  chew,  to  tread  heav- 
ily; also  as  adj.  =  hard,  firm.] 

1.  To  wedge  in,  to  press,  to  crush,  to  squeeze. 

2.  To  tread  hard ;  to  make  hard  and  firm  by  tread- 
ing, as  land  by  cattle.    (Provincial.) 

Jam-nut,  e.  An  auxiliary  nut  screwed  down 
upon  another  one  to  hold  it ;  a  chock-nut,  lock-nut, 
or  pinching-uut.  [  NUT-LOCK.] 

Jam-weld, «. 

Forging:  A  weld  in  which  the  heated  ends,  or 
edges  of  the  parts  are  square-butted  against  each 
other  and  welded. 

Jam  8.-dar, «.   [JAMIDAB.] 

Ja  mal'-ca,  ».  [O.  Sp.  Xaymaca=a  country 
abounding  in  springs.  | 

Geoti. :  The  name  of  a  largo  island  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Jamaica-dogwood,  s. 

Bot. :  Piiddia  erythrlna. 

Jamaica-ebony,  -. 

Bot.  :  Amtrimnum  or  Brya  ebenut. 

Jamaica-kind,  8. 

Phar.'  An  extract  made  from  the  bark  of  Cocco- 
laba  uvi/era,  the  West  Indian  seaside  grape. 

Jamaica  lace-bark  tree,  8. 

Bot. :  Lnaetta  linlearin. 

Jamaica-milkwood,  8. 

Bnt.:  (1)  The  same  as  ALLSPICE  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  Bro- 
nniuiimiiiiriuHi. 

Jamaica-pepper,  t. 

lint.:  1'iiiK  nl'i  ri</<;iirix. 

Jamaica-redwood, .--. 

}lnt. :  li':inlonia  humutiuri/lon. 

Jamaica-rose, «. 
Bot.:  The  genus  Meriana. 

Ja  mal  can,  *.&a.  [Eng., Ac.,  Jamai'c(<i);  snff. 
-an.] 

A.  Aimtlat.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jamaica. 

B.  Atinti-:  Heli>n«ing  to.  produced  in,  <>r  in  any 
way  connected  with  Jamaica  (q.  v.). 

Jamaican-stenoderm,  «. 

/.,.,/..  Stenodermajamaiceiue,  a  frugivorous  bat, 
feeding  chielly  on  Ai'hnm  «n/»if<i,  the  Jamaica 

uasubeny.  

ate     Jit     fare,     imfdBti     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    , 

or.  '  wbre.     wplf,     w8rk,     wb.6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre.     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     trjv     Syrian.     »,     i 


•Jam   bee,  «.    [O.  Fr.  jambaitr=to> 
=  t1ieleg.]    A  walking-stick  or  cane. 

•Jam  beux, «.  pi.   [JAMBE.] 

Jem  b6  la  -na,  8.    [The  native  name.] 

Hot. :  The  Java  plum  (q.  v.). 

Jam-bo-rSe  ,  mbst.  A  spree;  a  drnnkeu  frolic. 
(Slang.) 

lain  bo  sa,  «.  [Malay  «c/iajn(>u=tho  name  of  one 
of  the  species.] 

Rot.  •  A  sub-genus  of  Eugenia.  It  contains  the 
Rose  Apple,  Jambasa  vulgaris  (Eugenia  jambos), 
and  the  Malay  Apple,  /.  matnccensi*.  Both  are 
from  the  East.  About  thirteen  species  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses. 

jam  -dar-I,  s.    [Hind.jdmafc=a  robe,  dress.] 

Fabric:  A  Dacca  muslin  woven  with  figures  of 
flowers  and  other  ornaments. 


James,  8.    [Fr.  Jame,    Jacqw»;   Lat. 
Gr.  lakubw;  Hob.  /aagoo=Jacob  (q.  v.).] 

Scrip.  Hist.:  The  name  certainly  of  two,  and 
possibly  of  three,  persons  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  tho  brother  of 
the  apostle  John,  himself  also  being  an  apostle 
(Matt.  iv.  21,  22,  x.2,  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  i.  19,20, 111. 11,  ix. 
2,  xiii.:t,  xiv.  :«!;  Luke  vi.  14;  Acts  1. 13).  He  was 
martyred  under  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  A.  D.  44  (Acts 

2!  James,  the  son  of  Alplm-us,  also  an  apostle 
(Matt.  x.:t;  Mark  iii.  IS;  Lukcvi.  IT, ;  Acts  i.  13 1.  It 
has  been  greatly  debated  whether  Jame*,  the 
Lord'* brother,"  mentioned  in  Gal.  i.  !'•'.  wa-  the 
same,  wit  lit  ho  sou  of  Alphwiis.  If  inthUpaMuethe 
word  "  apostle"  is  used  in  its  usual  technical 
they  are  clearly  identified,  for  then-  were  only  two 
Jame.-e-i  aPOaUM.  If  llseil  ill  a  loose  sen se.  they 

may  have  been  different.    A  Jametj.probably  the 

same  one,  "  eeei 1  !•>  bo"  n  "  pillar,     like  (  ephaa 

and  John  (Gal.  ii.  i'l.     This  James  apparently  had 
strong  Jewish  )>roclivities.  finding  fault  with  tho-se 

.leui-hl    hn>tihlis   who    ate    with    (entile  eonvertS 

(Gal.  ii.  12.).    It  was  probably  he  who  presided  over 


Bot. :  A   popular  name  for  Datura  itramoi,. 

Jim'-pan,   s.    [Japanese.]    A    sedan-chair, 
ported  between  two  bamboo-poles,  and  borne  by 
four  men.    (Soft  /«<(/<•». ) 

Jam  pan  ee  ,  x.    [Eug.jampan;  -ee.]    Onoofthe- 
bearors  of  a  jampan. 

Jam   r6s  ade,  8.    [Sansc.jamhu=therosc  a]  :  !e 
and  Lat.rosii,  with  stiiT.  -n<lr  (T).] 

Bot.:  The  rose-apple  (q.v.). 

Jin,  8.    [Arab.]    An  inferior  demon. 

Jan  -C»,  8.    [A  Spanish  West  Indian  word.  ] 

Janca-tree,  t. 

Bot.:  Amyris  I".' 

•Jane  (i),  *Jean,  s.   [Acorrnpt.  of  GENOA.] 

1.  A  coinof  Genoa  ;  a  small  coin. 

2.  [JEAX.J 

Jane  (2).  8.    [Fr.    Jeanne,    tho    fern,    of  Jean= 
John.  |    A  woman's  name. 

•Jane-of-apes,  8.      The  female   coiini. -rpart   of 
Jackanapes  (q.  v.) ;  a  pert,  forward  girl. 

Jan  ga    da,  *.    [Port.]    A  kiml  of  raft -l«.a: 
in  lirazil  antl  Peru. 

JaA   gle.'gan  gle,  'Jin   glf,  r.  i.\  '. 

jiitHiIrr.  a  wonlof  imitative  origin  ;rf.  l)ut.  >'»!;•'/•  'I 
to   imiH.rtnne.  from  j.i iifr.it   "to  howl:   Low    I.er. 
i.'nl.-'n       to  yelp    like  U  dog ;  Lat.    ijitnntn     to    yelp. 

'to  talk  loudly.] 
A.  Intransiti"  • 

1.  To  quarrel  or  bicker  in  words;  to  wrannle. 

2.  To  chatter. 

harshly  or  discordantly. 


jangle 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  harshly  or  discordantly. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  discordant  or  harsh  manner. 

IT  There  is  in  jangling  morn  of  cross  questions 
and  perverse  replies  than  direct  differences  of 
opinion;  those  ./angfe  who  are  out  of  humor  with 
each  other ;  there  is  more  of  discordant  feeling  and 
opposition  of  opinion  in  jarring;  those  who  have 
no  good  will  to  each  other  will  be  sure  to  jar  when 
they  cunie  in  collision;  and  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  jarring  will  soon  convert  affection  into  ill 
will.  Married  people  may  destroy  the  good  humor 


dispute  by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said  to 
wrangle;  and  the  disputers  who  engage  in  this 
scholastic  exorcise  are  termed  wranglers. 

Jin  -gle,  s.  [JANGLE,  t>.]  Wrangling,  quarrel- 
ing, prate,  chatter  ;  a  discordant  sound. 

Jan  -glSr,  *Jan  glour,  s.  [Eng.  jangl(e)  ;  -er.l  A 
wrangling,  chattering,  prating  fellow  ;  a  wrangler. 

*Jan  glgr-Ssse,  *.  [Kng.  jangler;  -este.J  A 
female  jangler  ;  a  noisy,  wrangling  woman. 


*Jan  -glSr-y,  *jan-gler-le;  *Jan  glar-le,  . 
[Eng.  junyle;  -ry.]  Wrangling,  chatter,  bickering. 

Jin  gllng,  «.  [Ens.  jangl(e);  -ing.]  Wrang- 
ling, bickering,  quarrelsomeness. 

tan  1  pha,  «.  [Brazilian  janipaba,  the  name  of 
the  plant.  J 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacete,  tribe  Crotonoie. 
Janipha  manihot  is  the  Manioc  (q.  v.),  formerly 
Jatropha  manihot,  now  generally  called  Manihot 
utUiisima,.  [MANIHOT.] 

Jan  -Is.-sa.r-y1,  «.    [JANIZARY.] 

Jan'-I-tSr,  «.  [Lat.t  from  janua=a  door.]  A 
doorkeeper;  a  porter;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a 
building,  suites  of  offices  or  rooms. 

•Jan  -I-trlx,  s.  [Formed  trom  Lai.  janitor,  with 
fem.suff.  -to:.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  femaledoorkeeper;  a  portress. 

t2.  Anat.:  A  largo  vein;  the  vena  porta. 

J&n-I-zar',  s.    [JANIZAEY.] 

•Jan-1-zar  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  janizary;  -an.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  janizaries  or  their  government. 

Jan  -I-zar-y1,  Jan  -Ig-sar-y1,  s.  [O.  Fr.  anissaire, 
from  Turk.  ?/e?i/=new  ;  askari=t\  soldier.]  A  sol- 
dier of  the  old  Turkish  footguard  ;  originally  young 
prisoners  trained  to  arms. 

U  The  Janizaries  were  a  body  of  Turkish  troops, 
formed  originally,  about  1330,  of  the  children  ot 
Christians  who  had  been  conquered  and  were  reared 
as  Mohammedans.  Latterly  they  acted  as  the 
Imperial  body-guard  of  the  Sultan  at  Constantino- 
ple, but  on  the  ground  of  being  turbulent  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  in  consequence  of  their  rising 
against  the  Sultan,  the  force  was  dissolved  June  17, 
1826,  when  15,000  were  executed,  and  more  than 
a),(KK)  banished. 

Jan  -k§r,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  long  pole  on 
two  wheels,  used  in  transporting  logs.  (Hootch..) 

jail  nock,  «.  {Probably  derived  from  bannock 
(q.v.).]  Oat-bread. 

Jan    n6ck,  a.  &*.    [Cf.  Gael.  ionannar/i=fair.] 

A.  --U  itdj.:  Fair,  just,  straightforward. 

B.  .-l.s  8ubnt.  :  Fairness,  fairplay. 

Jan  -sen-I§m,  s.    [For  otym.  see  def.] 
Church  History: 

1.  The  tenet  of  a  sect  or  party  in  the  Roman 
Church,  dealing  mainly  with  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines of  free-will  and  grace,  named  after  Cornelius 
Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypros,  in  the  Netherlands, 
who  died  A.  D.  1640. 

2.  An  opinion  or  utterance  characteristic  of  Jan- 
senist  teaching. 

Jan    sen  1st,  .«.  &  a.    [For  etyrn.  see  def.] 

A.  An  xitlixt.  :  \  follower  of  Cornelius  Jansenius. 
[JANSENISM.] 

B.  -48  adj.:    Pertaining  to  or  characteristic   of 
Jansenism  (q.v.). 

Jan  -tu,  s.  [Hind.]  A  water-raising  machine  of 
great  antiquity,  used  in  Bengal  for  irrigation.  It 
U  a  trough,  counterweighted  by  an  extended  arm 
and  balanced  across  a  bar.  As  the  trough  end 
descends  it  Hips  water,  and  as  it  rises  the  water 
runs  toward  the  axis  of  vibration,  and  escapes  at  a 
lateral  orifice  into  a  trough,  which  conducts  it  to 
the  Held. 

Jan  u-ar-y1,  s.  [Lat.  Januarius,  from  the  god 
Janus  (q.  v.).J  The  name  given  to  the  first  month 
of  tlie  year. 

Jan  -us,  s.    [Lat.,  from  janua=&  door.] 

Roman  Mythol.:  One  of  the  most  celebrated  di- 
vinities of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  only  one  having 
no  equivalent,  in  the  Grecian  mythology.  He  was 
represented  as  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  as  having  built 
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a  small  town  on  the  Tiber,  which  he  called  Janicn- 
lum.  As  the  name  implies,  Janus  was  the  god  of 
doors  and  gates,  and  in  token  of  his  office  carried  a 
key  in  his  hand.  The  first  month  of  the  English 
year  receives  its  name  from  him,  and  lie  presided 
over  the  dawn  of  every  day  and  the  commencement 
of  every  undertaking.  Janus  was  usually  repre- 
sented with  two  heads,  looking  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. His  temple  at  Rome  was  kept  open  in  the 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace. 

Janus-cloth,  subst.  A  fabric  having  each  side 
dressed,  and  different  colors  on  the  respective 
sides.  (Used  for  reversible  garments.) 

Janus-face, «.    A  double-face ;  a  deceitful  face. 
"  The  Janus-face  of  courtly  pride.'* 

Thomstm:  Liberty,  iv.  610. 

Janus-faced,  a.  Double-faced ;  double-dealing ; 
two-faced. 

Janus-headed,  a.    Double-headed. 
Ja  pan  ,  s.    [See  def.  l.J 

1.  The  name  of  an  island  lying  E.  N.  E.  of  China. 

2.  A  hard,  black  varnish,  obtained  from  the  Stag- 
nutria  vemiciflna  of  the  East  Indies. 

3.  An  asphaltnm  varnish. 

4.  Work  varnished  and  figured  in  the  Japanese 
style. 

ft.  An  old  colloquial  English  name  for  a  black 
cane. 

Japan-black,  «.  The  same  as  JAPAN-LACQUER 
(q.  v.). 

Japan-cedar,  s. 

Bot.:  Cryptomeriajaponica. 

Japan-clover,  s. 

Sot.:  Alow  annual  plant  (Leepedeia  stricta),  a 
native  of  Eastern  Asia,  introduced  in  some  unknown 
manner,  before  1845,  into  this  country,  where  it  has 
spread  with  great  rapidity.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  a  little  over  a  foot  on  the  poorest  soil,  and  is 
much  used  as  fodder.  (Annundale.) 

Japan-earth,  s. 

Tanning:  Terra  japonica.  catechu,  cutch.  An 
astringent,  matter  obtained  from  the  Areca  catechu 
and  Acacia  catechu,  used  in  tanning. 

Japan-Ink,  .«.  A  writing-ink  which  has  a  dark, 
glossy  color  when  dry. 

Japan-lacquer,  s.  A  kind  of  hard  black  varnish 
used  in  japanning,  and  obtained  from  Stagmaria 
verniciflua,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Anacardiaceae.  It  is  very  acrid  and  excoriates  and 
blisters  the  skin. 

Japan  lacquer-tree :  Stagmaria  verniciflua. 

Japan-Illy,  8. 

Bot. :  Lilium  japonicum.  The  flowers,  which  are 
white  with  a  streak  of  blue,  are  seven  inches  across ; 
the  whole  plant  is  five  feet  high. 

Japan-medlar,  s. 

Bot.:  Diospyros  kaki. 

Japan-pig,  s. 

Zool. :  Susplicipes,  a  breed  of  pigs  with  the  skin 
in  thick  folds,  (ailed  also  the  Masked  Pig. 

Japan-varnish,  «.    [JAPAN,  s.,  2.] 

Japan-varnish  tree:  Stagmaria  vernicijlua. 

Japan- whale,  8. 

ZoOl.:  Balcena  japmica.  It  is  black  above, 
paler  below,  and  extends  through  the  Pacific  from 
Japan  to  America. 

Japan,  v.  t.   [JAPAN,*.] 

1.  To  coat  wood,  metal,  or  paper  with  a  thick 
coat  of  hard  brilliant  varnish.    Japanning  involves 
the  baking  of  the  varnished  article.    The  Japanese 
employ  a  Jacquer obtained  from  a  tree  ( Rhus  ivrn  fcr) 
by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  and  collecting  the 
juice;  this  is  at  first  like  cream,  but  becomes  black 
by  exposure  to  the  air.    Their  process  is  said  to  be 
as  follows :  After  the  juice  has  assumed  a  deep  black 
color,  finely  pulverized  charcoal    is  added    to    it. 
The  lacquer  is  applied  to  an  article  in  several  suc- 
cessive coats,  each  being  dried  in  the  sun  before 
the  next   is  put  on.    It  soon  becomes  extremely 
hard,  and  is  polished  with  a  smooth  stone  and  water 
until  it  becomes  as  smooth  as  glass.    On  this  sur- 
face ornaments  and  figures  are  traced  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  a  varnish  of  boiled  oil  and  turpentine. 
Before  this  is  quite  dry,  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  laid  on, 
and  the  whole  afterward  receives  a  finishing  coat 
of  varnish. 

2.  To  give  a  polish  and  gloss  to  bout-. 

"Aids  with  eoot  the  new  japatinino  art." 

On  i/:   Triria,  bk.  H. 

Jap  -an  e§e,  <>.  &  .«.    [Eng.  Japan;  -e»e.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Japan. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Japan. 
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Japanese-deer,  -•. 
ZoOl. :  Cervus  nika. 

Japanese-humpback,  Japanese  humpback- 
whale,  «. 

ZoOl.:  Afegaptent  ku:irn,  extending  through  the- 
Pacific  from  Japan  to  California  und  Aleut ia. 

Japanese-silk,  t. 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  dress  goods  having  a  linen 
chain  and  silken  weft. 

Japanned  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [JAPAN,  v.]    (Seethe- 

compound.) 

japanned-leather,  «.    Leather  treated  with  sev- 
eral, coats  of  Japan-varnish  and  dried  in  a  stove. 
Japan  -nSr,  «.    [Eng.  Japan;  -tr.] 
1.  One  whose  business  is  to  japan  wares. 
•2.  A  shoeblack. 

Ja  pan  -nlng.pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [JAPAN,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  tin 
verb.) 

C.  Assvbft.:  The  art  of  coating  wood,  metal,  or 
paper  with  a  thick  coat  of  hard,  brilliant  varnish. 
It  originated  in  Japan. 

Ja  pan  nlsh,  a.  [Eng.  Japan;  -ith.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Japan ;  resembling  Japanese  art  or- 
wares. 

•Jape,  f.  t.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  the 
same  as  GAB  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Intrans.:  To  jest,  toplay  tricks,  to  amuse  one's- 
self. 

B.  Tremi. :  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  cheat. 
•Jape,  8.    [JAPE,  ».]    A  jest,  a  trick,  a  joke. 

•Jap  -8r,  s.  [Eng.  jap(e) ;  -«r.]  A  jester,  a  buf- 
foon, a  trickster,  a  deceiver. 

•Jap  5r  ?,  *Jap -8r  18, s.  [Eng.  jape;  -ry.]  Jest- 
ing, buffoonery  trickery. 

•Ja-pSt  -I-da,  s.  pi.  [From  Japhet,  one  of  the- 
sons  of  Noah.] 

Anthrop. :  Dr.  Latham's  name  for  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  into  which  ho  divides  the  family  of 
Man,  the  others  being  the  Mongolidre  and  Atlanti- 
da?.  The  Japetida*  comprise  those  nations  also 
known  as  Indo-European  (q.  v.). 

Ja-phgt  -1C,  a.  fEng.  Japhet;  -ic.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  descended  from  Japhet. 

Jj.  pSn-Icd),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Japonicus=ot  or 
belonging  to  Japan.] 

Japonic-province,  8. 

Zool.  A  Geol. :  A  province  of  shells.  It  embraces 
the  Japanese  Islands  and  the  Corea.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward: Mollusca.) 

Ja-p8n'-lc  (2).  a.  [Lat.  (ferrn)joponica=Japan- 
earth  (q.  v.).]  (See  compound.) 

Japonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CuHjoOs.  An  acid  produced  by  exposing' 
to  the  action  of  the  air  a  solution  of  catechiu  in 
caustic  potash.  It  is  a  black  substance  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  other,  but 
very  soluble  in  alkalies,  from  which  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  acids.  With  potash  it  forms  a  black  salt, 
which  produces  black  precipitates  with  metallic 
solutions. 

Ja-p8n'-I-ca,  8.    [From  Japonia= Japan.] 

Bot.:  A  very  handsome  Japanese  plant,  a  species 
of  the  Camellia.  It  has  become  domesticated  in 
this  country,  and  is  notable  for  its  large  red  or 
white  flowers. 

Ja-pfg'-I-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  japyx  (q.  T.)  t 
Class.  Lat.  iapyx;  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcE.\ 

Entom.:  A  family  of  insects,  order  Thytanura 
genuina,  Bristle-tails. 

Ja ,-Pjx.  «•  [Class.  myth.  =  a  son  of  Daedalus;  a 
W.  N.  \V.  wind  blowing  in  the  south  of  Italy.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Japygidae 
(q.  v.).  Japyjc  solifityus  is  a  white  .-pocies.  about 
half  an  inch  long,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
J.  uiyas,  about  an  inch,  i.s  from  Cyprus. 

Jar,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Representing  an  older  *char.  only 
found  in  its  diminutive  *charken  =  to  creak  like  a 
cart  or  door,  from  the  same  base  as  Eng.  care.cran' . 
and  Lat.  garrio=to  croak.] 

A.  Intransitiri •: 

1.  To  utter  a  harsh  or  discordant  sound,  as  from 
the  shake  or  vibration  of  a   snbsTance  struck  or 
moved ;  to  vibrato  harshly ;  to  be  discordant. 

2.  To  be  unpleasant,  harsh,  disagreeable,  or  of- 
fensive; as,  a  word  jars  upon  the  ear. 

3.  To  disagree,  to  quarrel,  to  dispute. 

"  Preach  all  Faith  up,  and  preach  all  Reason  down, 
Making  thoee  jar  whom  Reason  meant  to  join." 

Churchill:  <ii,/k<:i,t.  iii. 

4.  To  clash;  to  disagree;  not  to  be  in  accord;  to> 
be  inconsistent. 

"Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may  jar."— Byron:  Chililr  Harold,  ill.  4. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jo"wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ?uln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,      del. 
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B.  Trnnsitir.': 

1.  To  shake ;  to  can-in  a  tremulous  motion  In. 

2.  To  be  harsh,  disagreeable,  or  offensive  to;  to 
•offend,  to  di-pha-f. 

"That  Haying  jar*  you,  let  as  only  »»y — 
'Twere  better  thut  he  never  had  been  born." 

lit/run.  Cain,  lii.  L 

•3.  To  tick,  to  beat. 

"  My  thoughtH  are  minutefl,  and  with  sighs  they  j'i r 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes." 

Shaktap.:  Richard  //.,  v.  6. 

Jar  (l), 'Jarre  (!),».   [JAB,  r.] 
1.  A  rattling  vibration;    a  harsh  or  discordant 
sound. 

"  With  ra«h  and  awkward  force  the  chord  he  nhukes, 
And  grins  with  won  '.er  at  the  jar  he  makes." 

Covptr:  Cvni-ersatt'in,  902. 

*2.  A  tick,  as  of  a  clock. 

41 1  love  thee  not  a  jar  o*  the  clock  behind 
What  lady-she  her  lord." 

sltukntp.:   H'iiit'r'.i  Tul',  i.  2. 

:i.  A  clash  of  interests  or  views;  conflict  or  col- 
lision of  opinions. 

"Instead  of  harmony,  'tis^ar, 
And  tumult,  and  intestine  war." 

t'otrper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

Jar  (2),».  [CHAR  (4),*.l  A  word  found  only  in 
the  phrase,  "  On  thojar"  =  ajar  (q.  v.). 

"  I  see  Mm.  BnrdelPs  street  door  on  the  Jar." — Dickent: 
P/c^ir/Vi-,  ch.  ixiiv. 

Jar  (3),  'Jarre  (2), «.  [O.  Fr.jare;  Fr.  Jarre,  from 
Pers.  jarrah—&  jar;  Sp.  jarra=&  jug;  Ital.  giara, 
y/arro.] 

1.  A  vessel  of  glass  or   earthenware  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  used  for  containing  fruit,  pre- 
serves, pickles,   and  various  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

"A  great  Jarre  to  be  shaped 
Was  meant  at  first." 

BenJttnson:  Horace:  Artf  i>f  I*oftrtt. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  such  a  vessel;  a 
jarful. 

II  Leyden-jar:    [LEYDEN.] 

jar-nut,  ».    The  pin-nut  or  earth-nut. 

Jar  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  the  same  as 
JAR.  l.| 

Well-boritir/:  A  device  used  in  boring  by  impact 
of  the  chisel,  which  is  alternately  lifted  and 
dropped. 

Jar-a-ra  -ca, «.    [Brazilian.] 

ZvQl.:  Crnspedocephalus  (Bothrops)  Itraziliensis, 
a  very  venomous  serpent,  family  Crotalidw  (Pit- 
vipers) ,  found  in  Brazil. 

Jar  -We,  Jar  '-Tel,  v.  t,  [JAVEL,  t'.]  To  cover 
with  dirt  or  mire;  to  bomire. 

1arde,8.  [Fr.]  A  hard  callous  tnmor  in  horses, 
ittlo  below  tho  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  out- 
side. This  distemper,  in  time,  will  make  the  horse 
halt,  and  grow  so  painful  as  to  cause  him  to  pine 
away,  ana  become  light-bellied.  It  is  most  common 
to  managed  horses  that  have  been  kept  too  much 
upon  their  haunches.  (Farrier's  Diet.) 

Jardiniere  (pron.  zhar-dln-yar ),  ».  LFr.=a 
female  gardener.]  An  ornamental  stand  for  flowers 
in  a  room. 

•Jar  -Kle,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  vari- 
ant at  Jangle,  influenced  by  jargon  (q.  v.).]  To 
speak  harshly  or  discordantly ;  to  emit  a  harsh 
sound.  (Bp.  Hall:  Satire*.) 

*Jar'-g5g-le.  ».  t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
•connected  with  ianjon  (q.  v.).]  To  confuse,  to 
jumble.  (Locke.) 

Jar  g6n(l).*J8r-g6n,«.  [fr. jargon,  from  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  garrio,  ]  [JAB.  f.] 

1.  Unintelligible  talk;  gibberish,  gabble,  rliatter. 

2.  Any  phraseology  or  form  of  words  peculiar  to  a 
sect,  or  piot'e- .-inn  ;  professional  slang. 

"To  them  thenonndingjaraon  of  theflchools 
8eems  what  it  is— a  cap  and  bell  for  fools." 

Calliper:  Truth,  865. 

*3.  Confusion,  disorder. 

Jar  g&n,  *Jar-gOwne,  v.  i.  [Fr.  inrmnner.'] 
IJAROON  (!),«.]  To  chatter,  to  talk  unintelligibly. 

Jar   g&n  (2),  Jar -gdon,  s.     [Etym.  SUPI 
lese.  ] 

Min.:  The  various  colored  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent varieties  of  '/.Ircon  U|.v.),with  the  exception 
of  the  hyacinth-red  which  is  called  Jacinth  (q.  v.). 
Found  principally  in  Ceylon  as  waterworn  crv 
and  p. 'Miles.  A  colorless  variety,  on  account  of  its 
hi^h  luster,  was  formerly  used  much  in  jewelry. 

lar  g&n-glle  ,  «.  [Fr.]  [JARGON  (2).]  A  species 
of  early-  pear. 

Jar  g5n  Ic,  ".  [En«.  Jnrgon  (21  :  -iV.  ]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature'  of  the  mineral  jargon. 

•Jar  -g6n  1st,  s.  [Eug.  Jargon  (I) ;  -itt.~\  One 
who  is  fond  of  jargon  or  cant. 
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Jar   goon,  «.    [JAROOX  (2),«.J 

larl'Jasy),  ».  [Iccl.=a  warrior.]  A  governor 
of  a  province ;  an  earl. 

ja  ro&l',  «.    [Native  name.] 

Hot.:  I.ni.iiTntrnmiii  rrg  i  no?,  common  in  tho  Indian 
penin-ula  aud  in  Burmah.  It  yields  a  blood-red 
wood,  whicht  though  soft  and  open  in  the  krrain.  is 
preatly  used  in  India  for  boat-building,  and  for  ih.< 
Knees  of  ships  on  account  of  its  great  durability 
underwater.  The  native  Indian  physicians  .-t,  em 
its  various  parts  medicinal,  the  astringent  root  b--- 
ing  used  in  thrush,  its  bark  and  leaves  as  purga- 
tives, and  its  seeds  as  a  narcotic.  (Annandale.) 


Ja -ros-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithanpt  after  its 
original  locality,  Barranco  Jaroso,  Spain ;  suff .  -ite 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  hydratcd  sulphate  of  iron 
with  some  alkali ;  color,  ocher-yellow ;  specific 
gravity,  S"24-3-26  ;  hardness,  2'5-3'5. 

Jar  -rah,  s.    [A  native  Australian  word.] 

Bot. :  A  durable  wood  like  mahogany,  the  product 

of  Eucalyptus  rustrata,  a  West  Australian  tree. 
tjarred,  a.    [JAR  (3),  «.]    Preserved  or  set  in  a 

jar ;  as,  jarred  fruit. 

Jar  -rlng-lf ,  adv.  [ Eng.  jarring, ;-/».]  In  a  jar- 
ring, harsh,  or  discordant  manner. 

'Jar-ry1,  a.  [Eng.  jar;  -ri/.\  Jarrinc.  reverber- 
ating. (Stanyhurst:  Virgil's  JEneid,  i.  St.) 

Jar  -vejf.Jar  -vf,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  driver  of  a  hackney-coach.    (Eng.) 

2.  A  hackney-coach.    (Eny.) 

Jas/-e^,  Jaz'-ejf,  «.  [Supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Jersey,  as  being  made  of  Jersey  yarn.  ]  A  worsted 
wig. 

Jas  -hawk.  ».  [Derived  from  eyas-hawk  (q.  v.).] 
A  young  hawk. 

Jash  er,  s.  [Heb.  Yashar= upright.]  (See  the 
com  pound.) 

TT  Book  of  Jasher : 

Hebrew  Literature :  The  Book  of  the  Upright,  a 
lost  work  referred  to  in  Josh.  x.  13.  ("  Is  not  this 
written  in  the  book  of  Jasher")  and  2  Sam.  i.  IS 
("In  the  book  of  Jasher").  In  1751  a  pretended 
translation  of  it  appeared.  This  was  rnpnblished 
at  Bristol,  England,  in  1829,  and  again  in  1833.  but 
was  a  forgery. 

Ja  sld   I  an?,  s.  pi.    [YEZIDIS.]    (Mosheim.) 

Jas  I  o  -n8,  s.  [Or.  iasiSnl—a.  plant  described  by 
Theophrastus,  either  the  Convolvulus  or  theColuin- 
bine.] 

Bot.:  Sheep's-bit;  a  genus  of  Campanulaceip, 
Bub^order  Campanule«>.  The  corolla  segments  are 
linear,  the  anthers  connate,  the  flowers  in  terminal 
centripetal  heads.  Ten  species  are  known  from 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  tho  West  of  Asia.  One, 
Jasione  mnntana..  Annual  Sheep's-bit  or  Scabious, 
a  plant  with  heads  of  small  lilac-blue  flowers,  is 
found  on  heathy  pastures,  flowering  from  Juno  to 
September. 

Jis-I-6  -n6-S9,    ».   pi.      [Modern   Lat.  Jasion(e) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 
Bot.:  A.  tribe  of  Campanulacote. 

Jas  mln-a  -56-88,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  jnsmin(um) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  snff .  *iceos.] 

Bot. :  Jasminworts,  Jnsminoworts ;  an  order  of 
Porigynous  Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists 
of  shrubs  often  with  twining  stems,  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  generally  compound,  termite,  or 
pinnate  with  an  odd  one,  sometimes  simple,  nearly 
always  with  an  articulated  petiole,  calyx  persistent, 
five  to  eight-toothed,  corolla  monopetalous  with 
five  to  eight  divisions,  stamens  two,  ovary  two- 
celled,  two-lobed,  with  from  one  to  four  erect  anat- 
ropal  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  either  a  double 
berry  or  a  capsule.  Known  genera  five,  species  11)0, 
from  India,  South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  &c. 

Jas  mine,  Jas  min,  Jes  -sa  min, jeY  sa  mine. 
Jas   min  tim.  s.    [Fr.  Jasmine:  S\>.  jnzmhi ;  Port. 
jasmin     the  (lower,  jasmineire  =  lh»  tree;  Ita) 
mino,  itflimmino,  from  Arab.  A  Pers.  jasuman,  jas- 
meritjattamiii,  jasamun.     f  Miiltn ,  &c.) 

Botany .' 

1.  (Of  the  first  four  form*) :  The  English  name  of 
tho  genus  Jasminum.  and  especially  of  the  common 
species  J.offlcinale.  It  has  opposite  pinnate  leave-. 
a  four  or  Bvo  cleft  white,  iweel  -rented  corolla. 
Oerarde,  in  1597,  mention-"  that  it  was  n-eil  for  cov- 
ering arbors.  Its  native  country  was  perhaps 
Persia. 

If  American  Jasmine  is  Quamoclit :  the  Hastard 
Jasmin  i  <  of  the  \Ve-t   Indies  is  the  nenus  Ce-trnin  ; 
Cape  .lii-niin"  is    I i,i,;li 'tii'l    //«/•<'/'/;  Carolina  -I/i- 
nline, Gelsemium  iiitidum;  Chili  Jasmine,  ,V< 
villa  suiuvolens;   French  Bal-am,  i'ntnt,»i, .- 

(irouncl  Jasmin.  Niifht 

Jasmine.  Sii,  tn  ntt,,  f  at  theRad  Ja 

of  the  West  Indies,  Plm,  -due. 


jatropha 

Jasminum  officinale ;  and  Wild  Jasmine  of  the  West 
Iinlie.  1 1  a  l'av.-tt:i,  (2)  au  Ixora,  (;!-  A'.irumeo 
txloratiasima.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  Jasminum) :  Tho  typical  genus  of 
the  order  Jasminacee  (q.  v.).  The  Jasmine  ..t  the 
shops  is  furnished  by  Jatminum  officinale  and  ./. 

liltorum.  A. similar  perfume  exists  in  ./. 
hoc;  jr.  undulatuiu  has  .,li«htly  bitter  leav.-.  The 
bitter  root  of  J.  angustifiiliiiin.  ground  small  and 
mixed  with  the  powdered  root  of  Acanu  calamvtj, 
is  applied  externally  in  tlie  Knst  in  cases  of  ring- 
worm. The  flowers  of  J.  grandifloruin  strung  on 
threads  are  worn  as  necklaces  by  the  Hindu  women. 
The  root  ot  J.  pubescent  is  regarded  as  alexitetric. 
The  roots  of  J.  humile  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  i  Limt- 
leu  Ac.) 

Tl  (1)  Oil  of  jasmine: 

Perfumery :  An  oil  obtained  from  tho  flowers  of 
Jasminum  ijrnnilijlitritm,  J.  sambac,  aud  J.  ofllci- 
na(e,but  Prof.  Wattsaysthat  of  alMiut  fortyspecies 
of  jasmiuo  in  India,  nearly  all  might  be  used  in 
manufacturing  Oil  and  Otto  of  Jasmine. 

(2)  Otto  of  Jasmin •  : 

Perfumery:  A  pomade  made  by  impregnating 
Knot  with  the  scent  of  jasmine,  and  leaving  it  for  a 
fortnight  in  pure  rectified  spirit. 

jas  mine  w5rUf,  s.  pi.  [English  jasmine,  and 
wort*.] 

Bot.:  Tho  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  ord'-r 
Jasminacete  (q.  v.). 

*Jasp,».    [Fr.jaspe.]    Jasper  (q.  v.). 

Jas -pa-Chate,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Latin  rut/jur,1 
from  Or.  iaspachatfs.] 

Mm.:  Agate  ja.-pei. 

Jas'-pSr,  ft.  Sid.  [Lat. ycw;j"«=Or. ttw»pt'jj=a green- 
colored  precious  stone.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Min.:    An  impure  variety  of  silica  (q.v.)  of 
many  colors  and  shades,  but  opaque  even  in  thin 
splinters ;  coloring  matters  usually  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina. 

2.  Marblo  of  a  greenish  color,  with  small   red 
spots.    There  is  an  antique  jasper  with  small  .spots 
of  black  and  white. 

3.  A  kind  of  earthenware  prepared  from  pounded 
spar. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  jasper. 
H  Porcelain  jasper  : 

1.  Min.:  [JASPER.] 

2.  Cleol.:  Kutley  considers   that  it  is  an  altered 
argillaceous  rock  in  which  no  crystallization  has 
taken  place.    It  has  been  formed  by  the  combiis- 
tion  of  adjacent  coalsoams,  or  in  the  proximity  of 
eruptive  rocks. 

Jasper- headed,  a.  Headed  or  tipped  with  jas- 
per. 

Jasper-opal,  s. 

Min.:  Au  impure  variety  of  opal  (q.  v.),  contain- 
ing oxides  of  iron,  and  alumina  :  mostly  of  yellow 
and  red  colors  ;  opaque ;  distinguished  from  jasper 
by  its  bright  fracture. 

•Jas  pSr  a  ted,  ...  [Eng.jrwwr;  -ated.]  Mixed 
with  or  containing  particles  of  jasper. 

•J5s  p5r  ?,  n.  [Eng. jasper;  -y.]  Like  jasper; 
having  the  qualities  of  jasper.  • 

*JaS-pId  -S-an,  a.  [Lat.  iaspideua.  front  /</.>*/•/*  = 
jasper.]  Likojasper;  of  thenatureof  or  contain- 
ing jasper. 

*JJs  pld  -e  ous,  (i.  [Lat.  iaspideus.]  The  same 
as  JASPIDEAK  (q.  v.). 

*Jis  ptfld,  a.  [Fr. /.w;w  =  jasper,  and  (lr.  i-iiio»  = 
appearance.]  Resembling  jasper. 

•Jasp  -6  njfac,  ».    [Lat.,  from  Or.  ituponyx.] 

Min. :  The  ancient  name  for  jasper-onyx,  a  jasper 
marked  like  the  human  nail. 

las -si  die,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  j:issus;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  Huff.  -idfr.  1 

Entum.:  A  family  of  Cicailellina.  They  have  the 
hinder  cox»  transverse,  and  the  binder  tibUe  with 
two  rows  of  spiuet*.  They  are  numerous  and  often 
elegant  in  form. 

Jas    BUS,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Kiitimi.:  The  typical  genus  "if  the  family  Jassidaa 
(q.  V.). 

jat  a  man  se,  Jat  a  man  sl,«.  [An  Ea-t  Indian 
word.] 

ll'ft.:     The   native  riame    of    .\iirdostachys  j<it'i- 

.  the  Spikenard  of  tho  ancient  -. 
Jat-e  6  rhiz    a,«.    [Or.  fatf*,  and   inti'i --a  phy- 
sician ;cf.  also  i.i/.w  -curahl.'.  and  >-/u';<i  =  a  HMII.] 
Hot.;  A  genus  of  Menispennace:,-,  .l<il,;,,-h: ' -,i  },,il- 

a  .Moi.unl.Kiue  plant. 

Jat'  r6-pha,  «.  {('T.  mfn«-a  physii-ian,  and 
trophi'  f'M»"l.  in  allu-ion  to  t  he  medicinal  proper!  ie- 
of  the  plant-.  | 

Itvt.:  A  genus  of  BaphorblaoMP,  tribe Crotone**, 

The    - I-    of   Jnfi'iifhii  ijlnndnliji  i  ii  jield  an   oil 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    gd,     p&t, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cfib,     ciire,    unite,     cQr,    rule,     fill;     try.    Syrian.     »,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  application  in 
rheumatism  and  paralysis.  Taken  iutiTimlly.  they 
aro  violently  purgative,  irritant,  and  poisonous. 
Those  of  J.  multitida  are  also  purgative,  emetic, 
and  poisonous.  1  he  expressed  oil  of  J.  glauca  is 
used  in  India  as  ati  external  application  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  paralysis;  the  root  of  J.  offlcinalis 
is  given  in  Brazil  in  syphilis.  J.  manihot,  of  Lin- 
im'us,  is  now  Manihot  utilissima;  and  his  J.  pur- 
gans,  Curcas  punjana;  his  J.  urens  is  Vniduscolus 
quinqiirlobus. 

Jaudjadd,  s.  [JADE,  8.]  A  jade,  a  marc.  (Scotch.) 

Jauk,  v.  i.    [JOKE,  v.]    To  dally,  to  trifle. 

Jauk   Ing,  «.    [JACK,  r.]    Trifling,  dallying. 
"  An'  uye  she  win't.  An'  ay  -Im  swat, 
I  wiit  she  made  naejaukht'." 

Hums:  Halloween. 

Jau-llng  He  (au  as  6w),  s.  [Named  by  Zopli- 
arovicli  from  its  locality,  Jauling,  Austria;  suff. 
•ite  (Aftn.).l 

Min.:  A  hyacinth-red  resin,  resembling  amber; 
hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  l'U9  to  I'll. 

Jaumange  (pron.  Zh6-mani),  «.  [Fr.  jaune- 
ydluw.  and  manger—to  eat.]  Dutch  flummery;  a 
varii'ty  of  blancmange. 

*Jaunce,  v.  i".  [O.  Fr.  Cancer.]  [JAUNT,  «.]  To 
ride  hard  ;  to  work  or  drive  a  horse  hard. 

Jaun  -d?r,  v.  i.  [A  froq.  form  of  Scotch  inunt=to 
talk  idly.  I  [JAUNT,  v.  \  To  go  about  idly  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  rove  about  aimlessly. 

Jaun-dSr,  s.    [JAUNDEE,  v.]  A  roving  about  idly 

or  aimlessly.     (Scotch.) 

jaun  di?e,  Jaun  -dlse,  "Jaunes,  'Jaunis,  »Jau- 
nys,  *Jawnes,  *.  [Fr.  jaunisse,  from  jaune,  *jnlne 
= yellow;  Port,  jalne,  jalda:  Sp.  iahle ;  from  Lat. 
galbiints,  <;a/()uHUs=yellowish  j  galbus= yellow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"He  [the  Pope]  wan  long  before  sioke  of  the  yelowe 
tauiuttw."— Bate;  Pageant  of  Popes,  fo.  196. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  disorders  the  judgment, 
presenting  things  in  u  false  color  or  light. 

"And  jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul." 

Vryden:  Bind  and  Panther,  Hi.  78. 
II.  Pathol. :  An  affection  in  which  many  tissues 
of  the  body  are  stained  yellow,  particularly  the  con- 
junctiva, skin,  underneath  the  finger-nails,  the 
uriuci,  &c.  It  is  caused  by  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile  becoming  absorbed  into  the  blood  from 
various  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver,  or  the  duo- 
denal portion  of  the  intestine,  either  from  mechan- 
ical obstruction  of  the  bile,  or  from  suppression. 
The  pulse  is  slow,  with  thirst,  lassitude,  lowness  of 
spirits,  white  stools,  and  general  debility.  The 
first  symptom  of  recovery  is  the  re-appearance  of 
bile  in  the  stools,  after  which  the  yellowness  gradu- 
ally fades  away.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween obstruction  and  suppression.  Jaundice  is  a 
symptom,  and  not  a  disease  per  se,  treatment  being 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  biliary  secretion 
to  its  normal  channel.  In  malignant  disease,  how- 
ever, this  cannot  be  looked  for. 

Jaundice-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  Berberis  tttlgaris. 

Jaun  -dlse,  *Jaun  -dlse,  v.  t.   [JAUNDICE,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  affect  with  jaundice. 

"Jauntiiaed  eyes  geem  to  see  all  objects  yellow." — Bp. 
Hull.-  Kpiscopacy  by  IHrine  Klaht,  pt.  iii.,  §2. 

2.  Fig.:   To  disorder  or  prejudice  the  mind  or 
Judgment. 

If  Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par. 

Jaun-Sr,  8.  [JAUNDEB,  s.]  Foolish,  idle  talk. 
(Scotch.) 

jaunt  (au  as  a),  v.  i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  jancer=to  play 
tricks  with  or  tease  a  horse.] 
A.  Intransitive! 

1.  To  wander  about  here  and  there ;  to  ramble ; 
to  rove  idly  about. 

2.  To  move  up  and  down  in  a  jolting  fashion. 

3.  To  take  a  jaunt  or  ride  on  a  jaunting-car  (q.v.). 
*B.  Trans. :  To  jolt  up  and  down. 

Jaunt  (1)  (au  as  a),  s.   [JAUNT,  r.] 

1.  A  ramble,  an  excursion,  a  short  journey,  a  trip. 
(liow  only  used  lightly,  but  by  Milton  solemnly.) 

"Our  Savior,  meek  and  with  untroubled  mind, 
After  his  uPry  jtitnit,  though  hurried  sore, 
Hungry  and  cold  betook  him  to  his  rest." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  402. 

2.  A  jolting  movement  up  and  down. 

3.  A  ride  on  a  jaunting-car  (q.  v.}.    (Irish.) 

Jaunt  (2)  (au  as  a),  s.  [Fr.janfe.]  Thefellyofa 
wheel. 

Jaunt  -I  If  (au  as  a),  *Jant  -1-1?,  adv.  [English 
jaunt!/ ',  -la-j  In  a  jaunty,  gay,  or  airy  manner. 
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Jaunt  -I  n«sB  (au  as  a'i  ,  "Jant  -I  nSss,  'Jaunt  y- 
ness,  .•..  |  Bag.  jaunty;  -«<.«.]  Tnequalit)  nr-tati> 
of  being  jaunty;  lightness.  brukne«e,spricht]i 

"  I  felt  a  certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely 
destroyed  that  J'H<H(II«*-*K  of  air  1  was  uucv  master  of."  — 
AiMlnm:  Spectator,  No.  680. 

Jaunt  -Ing  (au  as  a),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [JAUNT,  v.] 

Jaunting-car,  ».  An  Irish  vehicle  having  two 
si-ats,  back  to  back,  over  the  wheels,  a  well  in  the 
middle,  and  a  seat  for  the  driver  in  front. 

Jaun  -t?  (au  as  a),  'Jan  -tf  ,  *Jaun  teS,  a.  [Eng. 
jaunt;  -u.}  Easy  and  sprightly  in  manner;  airy, 
showy,  finical;  affecting  unconcern;  self-sat  isticil. 


"We  owe  most  of  our  jnnty  fashions  now  in  vogue  to 
some  adept  beau  among  them."—  Guardian,  No.  149. 

Jaup,  Jawp,  r.  i.  &  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intran*.:  To  dash  and  rebound  as  water;  to 
make  a  noise  like  water  shaken  in  a  close  vessel. 

B.  Trans.:  To  bespatter,  as  with  water  or  mud. 
Jaup,  Jawp,  s.     [JAUP,  v.]    A  jerk  of  water;  a 

little  quantity  of  water  dashed  or  splashed  up. 
Ja  -va,  s.  &  a.    [Native  name.] 

A.  An  substantive: 

Oeog.:  One  of  the  Snnda  Islands.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  Dutch  power  in  Southern  Asia. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  island  described  under  A. 

Java-plum,  s. 

Hot.:  Calyptranthes  jambolana. 

Ja  van,  a.  [Java;  with  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as 
JAVA,  B  (q.v.). 

Javan-rhinoceros,  8. 

ZoOl.:  Khinoceros  sondaicus,  or  javanus.  It  in- 
habits Java,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Sunder- 
bunds  of  Bengal,  and  is  smaller  than  the  Indian 
rhinoceros. 

Jav  a  nesje,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  Java;  n  connective, 
and  suff.  -e«e.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Java. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  native  of  Java;   the  language 
spoken  iu  Java. 

Jav  -el,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  bemire,  to 
dirt,  to  befoul. 

jav'-el,  «.  [JAVEL,  v.]  A  wandering,  dirty  fellow  ; 
a  tramp. 

"  These  twajavelt 
Should  render  rp  a  reckning  of  their  tranels." 

Spatter:  Xutncr  lluliberd's  Tale. 

Jav  -e-lln.  «Jav  -el-Ing,  8.  [O.  Fr.  javelin  (m.), 
Javeline  (f.)  ;  Fr.  javeline;  Ital.  y  inn  linn;  Sp. 
jabalina:  Bret,  gavlin.  Skeat  refers  the  origin  of 
the  word  to  Irish  oaf,  gafa  =  a  hook,  gabhla=a 
spear,  a  lance,  ga&Afan=a  branch,  a  fork  of  a  tree  ; 
Gael.  gobhai—&  fork,  gofcMarA=forked;  Welsh  gafi 
=a  fork;  gaflach=a  dart,  the  original  meaning  be- 
ing a  pointed  weapon.  Cf.  A.  S.  gafeluc,  gafeloc; 
Mid.  Eng.  gavelok=R  javelin.] 

1.  A  light  spear  thrown  by  the  hand,  formerly 
used  by  horse  and  foot  in  ancient  warfare.    The 
blade  of    the    _^  _ 
uppermost  "^^^™^^^=^^^^=^=ss 
javelin  in  the            mi  ___ 
illustration  is    __—  —  ^_^_^ 

very  slender;  =^^=^Ba 

it  is  intended  Roman  Javelins. 

to  bend  when 

it  strikes  an  object,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  again 

by  an  enemy.    According  to  Meyrick,  the  Velites  in 

the  Roman  army  were  armed  with  seven  of  these. 

2.  A  hunting-spear,  about  5!4  feet  long,  having  a 
wooden  shaft  and  an  iron  head.    It  is  yet  used  in 
Europe  in  hunting  the  boar,  and  by  many  savage 
nations  in  ordinary  hunting. 

"He  stood  contented  with  so  much,  and  no  more  as  lay 
within  one  fling,  or  shot  of  the  javelin  which  he  lanced 
himself."—  P.  Holland.  Plutanli,  p.  309. 

Javelin-bat,  s. 

ZoOl.  ;  Phyllostama  hastatum,  a  bat  of  the  vam- 
pire family,  found  on  the  Amazon.  It  sucks  the 
blood  of  horses,  cattle,  and,  when  it  has  opportu- 
nity, that  of  man. 

Javelin-men,  8.  pi. 

Law;  Yeomen  retained  by  the  sheriff  to  escort 
the  judge  of  assize. 

Javelin-snake,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  snake-like  lizard,  Acontias  meleagrit, 
and  the  genus  Acontias,  one  of  the  Scincoidee. 

*Jav  -e-lln,  v.  t.  [JAVELIN,/;.]  To  strike,  wound, 
or  pierce  with,  or,  as  with  a  javelin.  (Tennyson: 
Merlin  and  Vivien,  785.) 

Jav  e-lln-ler  ,  s.  [Eng.  javelin;  -ier.]  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  javelin. 

"Thajaveliniers  foremost  of  all  began  the  fight."  —  P. 
Holland:  Lifiiu,  p.  264. 


jawn 

•Jav  8-l6t  tier  ,  *.  [O.  Fr.,  from  javelot=&  jave- 
lin.] The  same  as  JAVKLINIEU  (q.  v.  i. 

Jaw  il). 'chaw,  »chew, »Jawe,  *Jowe,  "geowe, •. 
[r  rom  the  vnrlj  t<i  chair  or  clu •«•  (<J.  »•) j  I'un.A 
=  a  jaw;  O.  Dut.  fcauice  =  the  jaw  of  a  fish,  kottirt'  = 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  Dut.  kaauuien  —  to  chew.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"His  feeble  jttwr*  and  hollowe  voyce  could  make 
None  other  sounde.'1 

Onscotgnt:  Dan  Rartholfmew  of  Rnthr. 

2.  Fig.:   Coarse  raillery,  abuse,  impudent  lan- 
guage, wrangling.    ( Vulgar.) 

"Stop  your  Jaw  about  him." — 11.  Ktngslty:  G.  ffam/yn, 
ch.  ixvi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  One  of  the  maxilla?,  or  mandibles.    Ono 
of  two  bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The* 
lower  jaw  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  bone  of  thu 
face,  and  moves  on  the  rest  of  the  skull  by  condyles. 
It  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  arch,  bent  forward  in 
from  itself.    It  has  a  middle  and  horizontal  part, 
with  two  rami  or  ascending  branches.  The  superior 
or  alveolar  portion  of  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to 
constitute  sockets  for  the  lower  range  of  teeth.  The 
upper  jaw,  or  superior  maxilla,  consists  interiorly 
of   a  thick  ridge,  the  alveolar  process,   and   the 
sockets  or  alveoli  for  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  One  of  two  opposing   members   capable  of 
being  moved  toward  and  from  one  another,  as  the 
jaws,  cheek,  chaps,  chops,  or  mouth  of  a  vise  or 
wrench. 

(2)  The  cheeks  of  a  stone  or  ore-crusher,  one  of 
which  is  moved  relatively  to  the  other,  so  as  to  break 
the  material  fed  between  them. 

(3)  The  op|H>sed  portions  of  a  shearing-machin» 

or  punch,  which,  by  moving  past  each  other,  cut  the       / 
bar  or  sheet  of  metal  placed  between  them. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  forked  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff,  which  par- 
tially embraces  the  mast.    The  branches  of  the  jaw 
are  called  horns,  and  are  united  by  the  jaw-rope. 

(2)  The  space  in  the  shell  of  a  tackle-block  occu- 
pied by  the  sheave. 

4.  Railway:  The  guard-plates  in  which  the  axle- 
boxes  of  railway-cars  play  vertically  as  the  springs 
yield  and  recoil ;  the  housings  or  pedestals. 

Jaw-bone,  «.    The  bone  of  the  jaw  in  which  the 
teeth  are  set. 
Jaw-box,  s.    The  same  as  JAW-HOLE  (q.  v.). 

Jaw-breaker,  s.    A  ludicrous  term   for  a  word 
many-syllabled  or  very  difficult  to  pronounce. 
Jaw-foot,  t. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  sink;  a  place  into  which  dirty 
water  is  thrown. 

2.  ZoOl.:  [FOOT-JAWS,  MAXILI.IPEDES.] 
Jaw-lever,  *.    A  veterinary  instrument  for  open- 
ing the  mouths  of  animals  for  the  administration 
of  medicine. 

Jaw-rope,  8. 

Naut.:  A  rope  attached  to  the  jaws  of  a  gaff  to- 
prevent  its  coming  off  the  mast. 

Jaw-tooth,  8.    A  molar,  a  grinder. 

Jaw-wedge,  s.  A  wedge  to  tighten  the  axle-box 
in  the  jaw  or  guard  of  a  railway  car-truck. 

law  (2),s.  [Etym. doubtful.]  Awavo;  aquantity 
of  water  or  other  liquid. 

jaw,  v.  i.  it.    [JAW  (I),*.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  gossip,  to  chatter,  to  scold;  to 
use  impudent  or  abusive  language .    ( Vulgar. ) 

B.  Trans.:  To  abuse;  to  use  impudent  or  offen- 
sive language  to.    ( Vulgar.) 

Jaw(2),».f.  At.    [JAW  (2),*.] 

A.  Trans,:  To  pour  out;  to  dash  out  rapidly,  as 
water  or  other  liquid. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  gush  or  pour  out  rapidly. 

"A  naked  craig  wi'  a  burn  jawinu  ower  't." — Scott:  Sob 
Roy,  eh.  xxi. 
jawed,  a.    [Eng.  jaw  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  jaws. 

2.  Principally  in  composition,  with  words  denot- 
ing the  condition  of  the  jaws;  as,  lantern-jawed, 
long-jawed. 

jaw -f&ll.  s.  [Eng.jatr,  and/aH.]  A  depression 
or  falling  ct  the  jaws;  henrc.  (itriitatiycly,  depres- 
sion or  sinking  of  the  spirits,  as  shown  iu  the  fulling 
of  the  jaws. 

Jaw  -fall-en,  n.    [Eng.  jaw,  and  fallen  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Depressed  in  spirits;   depressed,  chap-fallen. 
(Fuller.) 

2.  Astonished,  open-monthed.  (Richardson:  Cla- 
rissa, iii.  54.) 

*Jaw-lSss,a.    [Eng.  jaw;  -lets.]    Havingnojaw. 
'Jawn,  r.  i.    [YAWN.]    To  yawn.    (Manton.) 


boll,    b<5y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tfiis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


jawy 

•Jaw-?,  a.  [Eng.jaw; -y.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  the  jaws. 

Jay,  'lay,  ».  [From  O.  Fr.  jay,  gay,  gai=&  jay 
(Mod.  Fr.  geai);  Prov.  gai.jai;  So.  gaj/p=a  jay; 
i////''.ri  magpie;  Port.  gaio.  Of  Teutonic  origin. 
Named  from  the  gay  colors  of  the  bird;  cf.  Eng. 
gay-] 

tithology: 

1.  Hing.:  Oarrulus  glandarius,  a  species  of  Cor- 
vidie,  of  a  vinous-red  color ;  the  back  pale  gray  j  the 
rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  white ;  the  tail  black 
or  uray,  with  bluish-gray  bars;  the  wing  coverts 
li^litgray,  in  tho  median  series  light  gray  inclining 
to  chestnut;  the  bastard  wing  or  primary  coverts 
barred  with  black  or  bright  cobalt  blue ;  head  with 
an  erectile  crest;  forehead  white,  streaked  with 
black.  Length  about  thirteen  inches.  It  is  a  beau- 


nity  of 


larvie,  and  snails.  It  is  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird. 
The  common  blue  jay,  Cyanocitta  cristata,  is  found 
over  a  large  portion  of  south  America.  Tho  Green 
Jay  of  this  country  is  Xanthura  luxuosa.  The  long- 
t  a  fled  blue  jaysare  also  arranged  under  Xanthura, 
though  they  have  not  the  yellow  tail  which  the 
generic  namo  suggests. 

2.  (PI.)  The  sub-family  Garrulinw.  They  are  loss 
in  size,  and  have  a  less  robust  structure,  and  shorter 
and  more  rounded  wings  and  brighter  plumage  than 
the  typical  crows.  Feet  formed  for  grasping ;  lat- 
eral toes  unequal. 

a.  A  country  follow,  a  farmer.    (Collog.) 

Jay  hawk  er,  «.  A  name  given  to  an  armed  man, 
who  belongs  to  an  independent  military  organiza- 
tion ;  a  freebooter ;  a  guerrilla. 

•Ji -zSl,  ».    [Cf.  Sp.  azul,  Eng.  azure.) 

If  in. :  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  color. 

•Ja'-zSr-ant,  *Jai-er-lne,  •Jess-er-aunt,  subst. 
TO.  Fr.  jazerant,  jazerenc;  Sp.  jacerina;  Port, 
jazzerina;  Ital.  qhiuzzerino,  from  O.  Sp.  jazarino 
=algorine,  from  Arab,  jaz&ir— Algiers.] 

Old  Arm.:  A  jacket  strengthened  by  small  plates 
of  metal.  It  was  formed  by  overlapping  pieces  of 
steel,  fastened  by  one  edge  upon  canvas,  which  was 
coated  over  with  velvet  or  cloth  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
method  of  quilting  or  padding  a  dress  with  metal 
internally,  to  make  it  sword  and  dagger  proof, 
without  being  visible  to  the  eye.  The  pieces  of 
metal  were  generally  small,  and  allowed  flexibility 
by  being  fastened  down  by  one  side  only.  Tho  jazer- 
ant was  much  worn  by  Italian  nobles  during  the 
troublous  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

JSal  -oils,  »Jal-ous,  'gel-ua,  «Jel  ous,  a.  [Old 
Fr.  jalous,  from  Low  Lat.  zeJo»u«=full  of  zeal ;  Lat. 
zi'/n/es  -one  who  is  jealous,  from  zeiu*=Gr.  zclos= 
zeal;  Fr.  jalmix;  Ital.  geloso,  zeloso;  Sp.  zeloso, 
t rom  Fr.  zele ;  Ital.  &Sp.  zeJo=zeal.] 

1.  Suspicious    in  lovo ;  uneasy  in  mind  through 
fear  or  belief  that  the  lovo  or  affections  which  one 
believes  to  belong  to  or  hopes  to  gain  for  one's  self 
have  been  or  may  be  transferred  to  another ;  appre- 
hensive of  or  pained  by  rivalry. 

"The  jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern  that 
lie  would  stab  the  villain."— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eny..cb.lii. 

2.  Jealously    cautious  or  watchful  against    dis- 
honor; extremely     solicitous    for  the     honor    of 
another. 

"  I  have  been  vfjry  Jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts." 
—1  King*  zlx.  10. 

:i.  Suspiciously  fearful  or  doubtful ;  looking  with 
suspicion. 

"If  wq  love  glory,  we  are  jealous  of  partners." — Burke: 
On  the  rollca  of  the  Allies. 

4.  Suspiciously  vigilant. 

"  1  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy."— 2  Corinth. 
11.  2. 

IT  We  are  jealous  of  what  is  our  own;  we  are 
erwiausat what  is  another's.  Jealousy  fears  to  lo-e 
what  it  has ;  envy  is  pained  at  seeing  what  another 
has. 

tJSal  -ofi«,r.  i.  or  t.  [JEALOUS,  o.]  To  suspect ; 
to  DO  suspicious;  to  guess. 

"This  unwonted  coldness  is  more  to  be  Jealoused." — The 
Great  Bastard  (1689). 

•JSal  ofis  hood,  ».  [Eng.  jralmu;  -hood.]  Jeal- 
ousy. (Xhakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4.) 
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JSal  -oiis-jT,  »gel-es-le,  *Jal-ou-sle,  »Jeal  ous- 
le,  'Jeal  ous-ye,  *Jel  ous-le, «.  [Fr.  jalousie,  from 

ja/ouj-^jealous  ;  Ital.  A:  Port,  je/iwiu.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  jealous;  suspicion 
in  love ;  apprehension  in  rivalry. 

"As  envy  pines  at  good  possess'd, 
So  jrii/'niny  looks  forth  distress*  d 
On  good  that  seems  approaching." 

i'"ir/'<?r:  Friendship. 

2.  Suspicious  fear;  enviousness  of  the  success  of 
another. 

"  The  false  archangel  .  .  .  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  103. 

3.  Suspicious  caution,  vigilance,  or  anxiety. 
Jeames,  ».    [See  def.]    A  footman;  a   flunkey; 

from  tho  commonnessof  the  name  James.    (Eng.) 
Jean,  s.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Genoa.] 
Fabric: 

1.  A  twilled,   undressed   cloth,   having  a  cotton 
chain  and  woolen  filling. 

2.  A  kind  of  twilled  cotton  goods,  striped  or  white. 
Satin  jean  has  a  different  twill,  which  gives  it  a 
smooth,  glossy  surface. 

Je'ars,  Jeer;, «.    [GEAB.] 

Naut. :  A  fourfold  tackle  by  which  a  lower  yard  is 
swayed  or  struck.  Tho  upper  block  of  this  pur- 
chase usually  hangs  from  the  trestle-trees. 

•jSd  -dart,  a.  [From  Jedburgh,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.]  (See  tho  compound.) 

*  Jeddart-justice,  s.  A  kind  of  lynch  law  known 
at  Jedburgh  in  "  the  good  old  times."  The  prac- 
tice was  to  hang  a  man  first  and  try  the  question  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence  afterward. 

J8d  -ding,  o.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 

Jeddlng-ax,  ».  A  stone-mason's  tool.  It  has  one 
flat  face  tor  knocking  off  projecting  angular  points, 
and  a  pointed  peen  for  reducing  a  surface  to  the 
required  form.  A  cavil. 

ledge,  «.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  judge.]  A 
gauge  or  standard. 

Jedge-and-warrant,  >.  A  warrant  or  authority 
given  to  a  dean  of  guild  to  repair  or  rebuild  a  di- 
lapidated or  ruinous  tenement  according  to  plan. 

JSe.v.  f.  &t.    [GEE.] 

Jeel,  «.    A  shallow  lake  or  morass.    (East  Indies.) 

Jeer,  *geare,  *Jeere,  v.  i.  &  t.  lEtym.  doubtful. 
Skeat  refers  it  to  Dut.  gekscheeren,  scheeren  =  to 
mock,  to  jeer,  from  the  phrase,  den  gek  scheeren  = 
to  shear  the  fool.  Others  derive  it  from  Fr.  oirer ; 
Ital.  girare,  from  Lat.  »j/rn=to  turn  in  a  circle.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  scoff,  to  flout ;  to  make  a  mock 
of  a  person  or  thing ;  to  deride. 

"  Friend  Tortoise,  quoth  the  jeering  Hare, 
Your  burden's  more  than  you  can  bear." 

Lloyd:  Hare  and  Tortoise. 

B.  Trans. :  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  scoff  at,  to 
make  a  mock  of. 

"  If  we  cannot  Jeere  them,  wttjeere  ourselves." 

Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  Nevtes,  iv.  1. 
Jeer  (!),«.    [JEEE,  v.]    A  scoff,  a  flout,  a  taunt, 
mockery,  diversion. 

••  But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears, 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  hit.  jeers." 
Swift:  Grand  Question. 

•Jeer(2),«.    [GEAK.) 

Jeer-gr,  «.  [Eag.jeer;  -er.]  Ono  who  jeers  or 
mocks ;  a  mocker ;  a  scoffer. 

"  There  you  named  the  famous  jeerer 
That  ever  jeered  in  Rome  or  Athens." 

/(run m.  *  Flet.:  Kice  Valour,  v.  1. 
Jeer  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  4  ».    [ JEER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 


jejunely 

JSf  -f8r  sfcn  He,  ».  [Named  by  Keating  and 
Vanuxem  afU-r  Jefferson;  puff,  -it?  (ifin.)  (q.  T.).] 

Min.:  A  greenish-black  mineral,  occurring  in 
largo  crystals,  with  the  angles  mostly  rounded,  as  if 
corroded.  Specific  gravity,  3"I6.  It  in  a  variety  of 
augite  (q.  v.),  containing  lime,  iron,  manganese, 
ana  zinc.  Found  in  Now  Jersey. 

Jgf-frS-In-Ite,  ».  [JEWBEISOWITE.] 

JSg.s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  templet  or  gauge, 
ono  of  several,  for  verifying  shapes  of  parts  in  gun 
and  gun-stock  making. 

•J8g  -gSt,  ».  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Fr.  gigot.] 
A  kind  of  sausage. 

Je  had,  ».    [JIHAD.] 

JS-hS  -vah,  s.  [Heb.  Yehovah  (Del.)  ;  Or.  /oO, 
leuo,  laou,  Ala,  labe.] 

Xo-tp.  ;  The  most  sacred  of  the  names  given  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  Supreme  Being,  regarded  also 
as  the  God  specially  of  the  Jewish  people.  So  holy 
was  the  name  deemed  that  the  Jews  were  afraid  to 
allow  it  to  escape  their  lips,  and  therefore  took 
moans  intentionally  to  mispronounce  it  by  altering 
its  vowel  points  to  those  of  Adonai,  or,  when  the 
two  occur  together,  of  Elohim,  less  sacred  names 
for  Ood.  This  superstitious  practice  arose  from 
their  having  misinterpreted  such  passages  as  Deut. 
xxviii.  58;  Lev.  xxiv.  11,  15,  16;  Exod.  xx.  7.  What 
the  real  vowel  points,  and  consequently  the  proper 
pronunciation,  should  be  in  now  doubtful.  Many 
critics  contend  for  Heb.  Y<iltr>  I,  ,  some  for  Yahvah, 
and  some  for  Yahavoh,  Ac.  It  is  generally  derived 
from  havah,  an  old  form  of  /iam/i=Ho  is.  The  im- 
port of  the  name  is  explained  in  Exod.  iii.  14,  "  I 
am  that  I  am,"  or  "I  am,"  thus  predicating  self- 
existence  or  existence  in  a  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
applied  to  no  created  being.  In  Exod.  vi.  3  we  read 
that  God  appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
by  the  name  of  (mil  Almighty,  but  was  not  known 
to  them  by  the  name  Jehovah.  The  meaning  may 
have  been  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  properly  re- 
alize the  depth  of  moaning  in  the  name,  for  the 
word  occurs  in  Urn.  xiv.  22,  xxvi.  22,  xxviii.  16. 
Elohim  stands  for  God  as  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  universe  (Gen.  i.  1)  ;  Jehovah  as  a  being  stand- 
ing in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  Jewish 
people  as  their  theocratic  ruler  and  God  (Psalm 


cxxxv.  4),  as  supreme  above  all  gods  (verse  5),  the 
First  and  the  Last  (Isa.  xli.  4),  nay  the  only  true 
God  (xliv.  5,  8).  In  studying  these  passages,  bo  it 


C    AsHubst. :   The    act  of   mocking  or  scoffing; 
mockery,  derision,  jeers. 

"  But  he  gravely  spake  and  answered 
To  their  Jeering  and  their  jesting." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  zxl. 


observed  that  where  there  is  the  word  Jeliovah  our 
translators  have  spelled  Lord  with  capital  letters. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  of 
Phoenician  origin,  and  that  it  made  way  among  the 
Israelites  slowly  to  the  age  of  Samuel,  and  then 
with  greater  rapidity.  Movers  connects  it  with  the 
Phoenician  /ao=the  Sun-god  in  the  several  seasons, 
and  especially  in  autumn,  as  well  as  with  the  Chal- 
dean /oo=the  Intelligent  light. 

Je  h6-vlst,».    [Eng.,  &c.,  JeAof(an);  -w<.] 

Biblical  criticism: 

*1.  One  who  maintained  that  no  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  vowel  points  of  Jehovah.  (Op- 
posed to  the  Adonists,  who  held  that  the  vowel 
points  of  Jeliovah  are  those  of  Adonai.  }  [  JEHOVAH.] 

2.  The  writer  of  tho  Pentateuch,  A  <•.,  who  habit- 
ually used  the  name  Jehovah  as  distinguished  from 
tho  Elohist,  who  employed  tho  term  Elohim.  [Eix> 
BIST,  EXODUS,  GENESIS.]  fk>lcnso  recognizes  two 
Jehovists  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

"And  accordingly  I  have  given  reasons  for  concluding 
that  Genesis  xiv.  belongs  to  a  Jehovlstic  writer  (tb* 
second  Jenovtft)."  —  Colenso:  Pentateuch,  pt.  iii.,  p.  6. 

J<5-h6-vlSt  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  Jekmist  ;  -ic.] 

Bib.  criticism  :  A  term  used  regarding  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  which  tho  name  of  God  habit- 
ually  employed  is  Jehovah  (o,.  v.).  [ELOHI8T.] 

II  For  extract,  Bee  JEHOVIST. 

Jd  -hfl,  «.  [From  tho  name  of  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi  : 
seo2  KiiiKs  ix.  21).]  A  coachman,  a  driver;  ouefond 
of  driving.  (flln»!i.) 


Jeer -Ing  If,  a<(r.     |  Kng.    leering;  :ly.\     In    a       JSls -tie  cor,  Jus    tl-coat,«.    [  Fr.  juste  <iu  corpt 
jeering,  scoHmg  manner;  with  jeers;   in  scoff;  in    •ekweto  the  body.]  A  jacket  nr  waistcoat  without 

sleeves. 

"To  see  a  gold-laced  jelstiecor  in  the  Ha1  garden  so 
late  at  e'en."—  Scott:  H-,l>  Hoy,  ch.  vi. 


Jgal  -O&S  \f,  adv.  [Eng. jealous;  -fy.]  In  a  jeal- 
ous manner;  with  jealousy  or  suspicion;  suspi- 
ciously; with  jealous  care;  zealously. 

"  He  had  always  hoped  that  her  majesty's  BRfetjr  should 
be  Iralounlu  preserved."  —  Strupe  Lift  <//  H'Mtt/i/t  (an. 

mm 

•JSal    OUS  nSss,  «.    [Eng.    iealtnu;   -new.]    The       JJSf  f  8r  s6    nl-a,  ».    [Named  after  Thomas  Jef- 
qnality, condition,  or  state  of  being  jealous;  jeal-    fei-sou,  President  of  the  United  States;  born  April 

imsy. 

"Nor  is  it  hard  for  thee  to  preserve  me  amidnt  the 
'    hatred    and   jtatoutinft    of    too    many."  —  /.'/>.'. n 

Uatllik,. 


mockery. 

"All  thin  will  not  content  Mime  morose  cavillers,  whom 
I  have  heard  jeeHngly  any  'that  many  who  were  burnt  in 
Fox  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  drunk  sack  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth."— fuller.  tt'orlMt*:  Herhshtrr. 

Jgf -f8r-ls-lte,  «.  I  Named  by  Brush  after  \V.  \V. 
JeuVris:  sntT.  -it<-  i.Wm.)  (q.v.).] 

Miner.:  A  mica-like  mineral,  which  exfoliates 
remarkably  when  heated  to  :««•.  Composition 
essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  iron, 
Htnl  magnesia.  Found  in  veins  in  serpentine  at 
Westchoster,  Pa. 


2, 174J;  died  July  4.  1826.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Herberidaceee.  Tho  only  known 
species,  Jeffersonia  diphylla,  is  tho  Rheumatism- 
root  of  this  country. 


Jejune,".    [Lat.jV>unu8=fasting,  hungry,  dry, 
harri'h.  | 
*1.  Pinir,  thin,  weak;  wanting  in  substance. 

"Gold  is  the  only  niihstunce  which  hath  nothing  in  It 
volutilf:  tlii*  melttUK  sltoweth  that  it  in  not  jejune,  or 
Bcurce  in  spirit." —  Huron. 

2.  Bare,  moaucr,  dry;  devoid  of  interest  or  life. 
(Applied  especially  to  literary  productions.) 

"Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  Jejune, 
('alls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tone." 

(•ou-1"  .1.  111. 

}S-J<lne -If,  iuli:  [Knglish  jYjuiir;  -ly.~\  In  a 
ji-jiinr,  iliy,  liarrt-n,  or  ineaKiT  manner. 


fate,    fit,    fSre,     Amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     wt,    wJt,     here,     camel,    h?r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf.     wBrk,     whd,     son;     mute,     ciib,    dire,     unite,     cur,     rule,    rtll;     try,     Syrian,     as,     ce  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


jejuneness 

Je  June  -nfiss,*.    [  Kng.j<-iun<-;  -K.-IW.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  bt-iug  jejuuo;  thinness, 
attenuation. 

"TlmjeJtiHrne**  or  extreme  comminution  of  spirits." 
—Biuani  Xat.HM.,tjlV». 

2.  Drynoss,  barrenness,  insipidity ;  absence  of  in- 
ternal or  life. 

"je  jfln  I  tf.s.  [Eng.jejun(e); -ity.]  The  same 
as  JEJUNENESS  (q.  v.). 

"Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jfjunity  to  the  length  of  a 
competent  letter." — BeHtley;  Letters,  p.  261. 

Je  Jun  um,  s.  [Lat.^ejt»itw=huugry,  empty.] 
A  nut.:  The  second  portion  of  tho  small  intestine 
bfitween  the  duodenum  and  the  ileuin.  It  is  thicker 
tlmn  tho  rest  of  the  intestine,  and,  from  con- 
tain ing  more  mucous  membrane,  has  a  pinky  tinge. 
It  forms  two-fifths  of  tho  small  intestine,  and  is 
surrounded  above  and  at  the  sides  by  the  colon, 
aud  is  kept  iu  position  by  tho  mesentery,  which 
connects  it  with  the  posterior  wall  of  thu  abdomen. 

JeT-Sr-ang, «.    [Javanese  name.] 

ZiiOL:  Javan  Squirrel,  Sciurus  Javanetisis  or 
Jiimlar,  a  handsome  squirrel,  found  in  Java,  part  of 
India,  and  Cochin  China.  Length,  almost  two  feet, 
(irouii;  Sat.HM.) 

jSll'.r.  i.    To  jelly.    (CoMog.) 

Jel  -IStt-He,  8.  [Named  after  M.Jollet,  one  of  its 
•doscribers:  suff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  lime-iron  garnet,  grouped  by  Dana  with 
Mi  Audradite  (q.  v.).  Itoccurs  in  globular  forms, 
with  crystalline  exterior,  and  also  lining  cracks,  iu 
an  asbestos  inclosed  in  an  indurated  talcose  schist 
-among  tho  debris  of  the  moraine  of  the  Findelen 
glacier,  and  in  several  other  Swiss  localities  i?i  situ. 
Color,  various  shades  of  green  and  yellowish-green. 

JeT-118d,  a.  [Eng.  jelly;  -ed4.]  Brought  to  the 
state  or  consistency  of  a  jelly. 

"  The  Jellied  philtre  of  her  lips. "— Cleveland. 
j''l     loped,  el.     [JoWLOPPED.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  comb  and  gills  of  a 
cock  when  of  a  tincture  different  to  the  body. 

JS1  -If,  *g81  -\f,  s.  [Fr.  gelee=a  frost,  jelly; 
properly  tho  fern. of  geW.pa.par.of  oeter= to  freeze, 
to  congeal,  from  Lut.  yelo= to  congeal ;  geJu=frost.J 

1.  Anything  brought  to  a  state  of  glutinousness 
and  viscosity  ;  a  transparent  substance  obtained  by 
decoction  from  animal  substances. 

"And  for  close  of  all  &  jelly  made  of  the  bones  of  beef." 
— Evelyn:  Utmolri,  F»b.  12,  1882. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  obtained  by  boiling  tho  juice  of 
fruit  with  sugar. 

Jelly-bag,  ».  A  bag  through  which  jelly  is  dis- 
tilled. 

jelly-fish, «. 

Zool. :  Tho  popular  name  of  the  Mednsee,  the 
typical  forms  of  which,  when  lying  on  the  sea-sand, 
look  like  a  mass  of  jelly.  [ACALEPH.E,  MEDUSA.] 

Jel  lj,  v.  i.  [JELLY,  «.]  To  become  jelly;  to 
come  to  the  state  or  consistency  of  jolly. 

jilm -rdarjSm -ma-dar,  »•  [Hind.  jamadar= 
the  keeper  of  a  wardrobe,  a  musketeer;  jama  = 
clothes.]  In  the  Anglo-Indian  army  an  officer  rank- 
ing with  a  lieutenant  iu  the  English  army. 

Jem  ml-n8ss  (e  as  I),  «.  [Eng.jemmy,  a. ;  -ness.] 
Spruceness,  neatness.  (Slang.) 

Jem  -my  (e  as  I),  a.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
<ji'miny.\  Spruce,  neat.  (Slang.) 

Jem  -mj^  (8  as  I),  ».  [From  the  proper  name 
Jamc*.  I 

1 .  A  sliort,  stout  crowbar,  used  by  housebreakers. 

2.  A  sheep's  head. 

3.  A  species  of  Scotch  woolen  cloth. 
Jen  ite  (J  as  y),  ».    [YENITE.] 

jSnk  ins.  He,  s.  [Named  by  Shepard  after  J. 
Jeukius.of  Monroe;  suff.  -ite  (SJin.).} 

Min. :  The  same  as  HYDROPHITE  (q.  y.) ,  but  occurs 
as  a  fibrous  encrustation  on  magnetite,  iu  Orange 
CD.,  New  York.  (Dana.) 

Jen -net,  gen -net,  s.  fO.  Fr.  genette,  from  Sp. 
gmc?e  =  a  uag.J  A  small  Spanish  horse, 

"  SimuisHyi  (MUM  were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers, 
and  wore  imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and  war."— 
-I/',  i d/d//.-  Hint.  /'/-;/.,  rli.  iii. 

Jen-net  Ing,  *gln -nit  Ing,  *jen -et-Ing,  s. 
£Etym.  doubtful.]  A  species  of  early  apple. 

"The  hastie  kind  or  jfnitiii'jn,  continue  nothing  so 
loni.;  as  those  that  bear  and  ripen  later."— P.  Holland: 
I'linn,  bk.  ivi.,  ch.  xliv. 

Jen  -njf  (e  as  I)  (!),«.  [A  corrupt,  of  ginny,  a 
dimin.  of  gin  =  engine,  influenced  by  the  proper 
name.]  [SPINNING-JENNY.] 

Jen  -njf  (e  as  I)  (2),s.  [A  familiar  form  of  Eng. 
(q.v.).]  A  popular  name  for  a  female  ass. 
tCf.  J.<CK  (l),s.,  11.2  (1).] 
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jenny-ass,  ».   A  female  ass. 
Jent    ling,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthji.:  Tho  Blue  ('hub,  a  species  of  Leociscos, 
found  iu  the  Danube. 

Jenzsch  -Ite  (J  asy),«.  [Named after G.Jonzsch, 
who  announced  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

At  in. :  A  supposed  form  of  opal-silica  with  specific 
gravity  2'6.  The  kinds  included  arc  varieties  of 
white  cacholong  (q.  v.).  From  various  localities; 
generally  associated  with  chalcedony  (q.v.),  and 
probably  resulting  from  its  alteration. 

*J8o-f  all ,  8.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  fai  failli= 
I  have  failed.] 

Law:  An  oversight  in  pleading  or  other  proceed- 
ing at  law ;  an  acknowledgment  of  a  mistake  or 
oversight.  v 

1[  Statutes  ofjeofuil :  The  statutes  of  amendment 
wherebjr  slips  and  mistakes  in  legal  proceedings 
are  rectified  under  certain  circumstances. 

jSop  -ard,  *Jeop  ard-en,  v.  t.  [JEOPARDY.]  To 
put  in  jeopardy,  danger,  or  hazard ;  to  expose  to 
risk,  loss,  or  injury  ;  to  jeopardize. 

"  I  uni  content  (quoth  Alexander)  to  jeopard  the  horse." 
— Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  681. 

JSop  -ard-8r,  «.  [Eng.  jeopard;  -er.\  One  who 
jeopards  or  puts  in  jeopardy. 

*j6op'-ard-Is,e,  a.  [Eng.  jeopard;  -i»e.]  The 
hazard  of  a  die. 

"  But  God  wold  I  had  ones  or  twisa 
Icond,  and  know  the  ieopardiie." 

Chaucer:  tioke  of  the  Duchets,  666. 

JSop -ard  Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  jeopard;  -Ize.]  To 
jeopard  ;  to  put  in  jeopardy ;  to  risk,  to  hazard. 

*  JSop -ard  ISss,  *Jeo-perd-les,  *Jeo-perd- 
lesse,  a.  [  Eng.  jeopard ;  -less.]  Free  from  risk  or 
danger ;  safe. 

J3op  -ard  ous,  'jepardeous,  a.  [Eng.  jeop- 
ard(y) ;  -ous.j  Hazardous,  risky,  dangerous. 

J6op'-Wd-OUS  IJf,  ac(t).  [Eng.  jcopardous;  -ly.] 
In  a  jeopardous  manner ;  with  risk  or  danger. 

jSop'-ard-y',  *jeop-ar  die,  *Jep-ar  dye,  «Jop- 
ard,  *Jub  ar-dy ,  *Jup-ar-tle, «.  [O.  Fr.  jeu  parti 
=  a  divided  game,  from  Lat.  jo<nt«par/»/us=an  al- 
ternative ;  jor««  =  a  jest,  a  game,  and  partitus,  pa. 
par.  of  parrtor=to  divide.]  Exposure  to  danger, 
loss,  or  injury ;  risk,  hazard,  daugcr,  peril. 

*Jgop  -axd-f,  w.  t.  [JEOPARDY,  «.]  To  risk,  to 
hazard,  to  jeopardize.  (Thackeray .) 

Jer-b6  -a,  s.    [Arab.  yerboa,ycrbita.] 

ZoOl.:  Dlp-us  cegyptius,  a  rodent  mammal,  with  a 
body  about  six  inches  long  and  a  tail  about  eight, 
occurring  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  aud  some  other 
parts  of  Western  Asia.  They  are  lively  little  creat- 
ures, forming  societies  in  the  desert,  feeding  on  its 
scanty  vegetation,  and  living  in  underground  gal- 
leries. W  hen  the  jerboa  desires  to  advance  rapidly 
it  does  so  by  a  series  of  leaps,  which  make  it  seem 
like  a  winged  tiling. 

jSr-Sed  ,  Jer-Id',  s.  [Pers.  &  Turk.]  A  wooden 
javelin,  about  five  feet  long,  used  in  Persia  and 
Turkey,  especially  iu  mock  fights. 

"Who,  like  them,  flung  the  Jereed  carelessly,  but  not 
like  them  to  the  mark." — iloore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
(Note.) 

j8-rS  mi  -ad,  «.  [From  Jeremia(h)  (q.v),  and 
suff.  -ad.]  A  lamentation  in  tho  plaintive  style  of 
tho  prophet  Jeremiah.  [LAMENTATIONS.] 

Jer-8-mI  -$Lh,  s.  [Heb.  Yermeahu,  Yirmeah= 
the  appointed  of  tho  (Lord  Gesenius).  or  tho  Lord 
throws  ( Carpzov  and  Hengstenberg) ;  Or.  leremias.] 

Script.  Biography:  Tho  Dame  of  eight  men  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  very  notable 
one  being  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  He  was  of  priestly 
descent,  and  bora  or  resident  at  Anatboth,  about 
three  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Jerusalem.  His  father's 
name  was  Hilkiah.  When  called  to  the  prophetic 
office,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  KingJosiah,  B.C. 
629  or  625,  he  calls  himself  a  child.  His  prophetic 
life  spanned  the  eleventh  of  King  Zedekiah,  about 
B.  C.  588,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  or  forty-one  years. 
Of  intense  nervous  sensibility,  gentle,  and  compas- 
sionate, he  seemed  more  naturally  adapted  for  re- 
tirement and  contemplation  than  for  an  active  life, 
yet  under  the  constraining  sense  of  duty  he  faceu 
hostile  kings,  nobles,  or  common  people,  suffered 
imprisonment  more  than  once,  and  was  at  times  in 
imminent  danger  of  death.  At  that  time  Judah 
found  itself  between  two  powerful  kingdoms.  Bab- 
ylon on  the  oast  and  Egypt  on  tho  south.  Josiah 
espoused  the  Babylonian  alliance,  and  lost  his  life 
fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  Jeremiah  also  was 
on  the  Babylonian  side,  and,  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah  was  trrat<>il 
with  kindness  by  tho  conqueror,  being  offered  the 
option  of  an  honorable  position  in  Babylon  or  per- 
mission to  remain  in  his  own  land.  Jeremiah 
elected  to  stay,  and  found  Gedaliah  appointed  mler 
by  t  ho  Chaldeans.  On  the  murder  of  that  governor 
the  assassins  and  their  sympathizers  Bed  to  Egypt, 


jeropigia 

taking  Jeremiah  with  thorn.  Tradition  says  that 
he  was  put  to  death  iu  Egypt  for  preaching  against 
idolatry.  He  wrote  two  Old  Testament  bcxiksj  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  LamaotaOODl. 
Many  rationalistic  critics  attribute  to  him  also  tho 
book  of  Deuteronomy. 

IT  The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah: 

Script.  Canon:  One  of  the  Canonical  books  of  tho 
Old  Testament,  the  second  of  the  greater  prophH-. 
The  several  predictions  ure  nut  in  chronological 
order,  though  it  is  believed  by  some  critics  that  an 
arrangement  of  another  character  i>  tli-scfrniblo. 
A  certain  plaintive  air  runs  through  the  book, 
deepening  as  the  trials  of  tho  seer  increase.  There 
is  not  the  same  energy  or  rhythm  as  in  Isaiah. 
There  are  resemblances  in  the  language  to  that  of 
Deuteronomy — Aramaic  expressions  abound  in  the 
work.  The  concluding  chapter,  an  historical  one. 
is  evidently  from  another  band— the  Hebrew  and 
Septuagiut  differ  considerably.  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15 
is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  iu  Alutt.  ii.  18,  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  31-34  in  Heb.  till.  »  12.  The  quotation 
from  Jeremy  the  prophet  iu  Matt,  xjtvii.  0  is  now 
found  only  in  Zech.  zi.  12,  la. 

JSr'-f&l-cfcn  (I  silent),*.    [GYKFALCON.] 

"JSrgue,  «J5rque  (que as k),r.  t.   [Etym.  doubt- 
nil;  possibly  connected  with  French  cherchcr=to 
]    To   search,    as   a    vessel,    for   unentered 


search 
goods. 

*JSr-gu8r,  'J8r  -qnSr  (qu  as  k),  ».  [English 
jeryu(e)  ;  -er.]  An  officer  of  the  customs  whose 
duty  it  is  to  search  vessels  for  unentered  goods. 

Jgr'-I-ch6,  *.  [Heb.  Ytricho,  Yerecho,  Yerichoh 
=  placo  of  fragrance,  from  ruach=lo  smell;  (ireek 
Yerichij.] 

Scrip.  Oeog.:  A  city  situated  in  tho  valley  west  of 
the  Jordan,  opposite  to  where  tho  Israelites  crossed. 

Jericho-rose,  s. 

Hot.:  Anastatica  hierochuntica.  It  is  not  a  rose 
but  a  crucifer.  [ANASTATICA.] 

Jericho  sunblrd,  «. 

Ornithol.  :  Cinnyris  osea,  a  sunbird  found  at 
Jericho  aud  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

JSrlt  (l),  »gerke,  'Jerke,  *yerk,  t-.  t.  &  i.  [Etym. 
doubtful  ;  according  to  Skeat  tho  same  as  Mid.  Eng. 
oird=  to  strike;  A.b.j/^r</,j/ierd=a  rod;  Eng.  yard.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  with  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  pull,  push, 
or  thrust  shortly  or  sharply  ;  to  shake. 

2.  To  throw  with  a  sharp,  sudden  action  ;  as,  to 
jerk  a  stone  or  ball. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  move  with  a  sudden  motion  or 
start  ;  to  start. 

JSrk(2),t).  t.  [S.  Amor,  cftaroui.]  [JEBKED-BEEF.] 
To  cut  into  long  pieces,  as  beef,  aud  dry  it  in  tho 
sun. 

Jerk,  s.    [JERK  (1),  «.] 

1.  A  sharp  sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twitch  ;  a  jolt, 
a  shake.    (Cowper:  Task,  iv.  62.) 

2.  A  smart  blow. 

3.  A  sudden  spring  or  start  ;  a  short,  sharp  leap  or 
bound. 

jerked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [S.  Arncr.  c/iargui=jorkod 
beef.]  [jEBK(2),t!.] 

jerked-beef,  «.  Beef  cut  into  thin  slicesaud  dried 
iu  the  sun  to  preserve  it.  [CHABO.UI.  J 

j8rk  -Si,  s.    [Eng.jerfc  (1),  v.  ;  -fr.] 

1.  One  who  jerks  or  moves  with  a  jerk. 

2.  A  chub  found  in  the  rivers  of  North  America. 
•3.  A  beater. 

JSrk  -In  m,  ».  [A  dimin.  from  Dutch  jurk=& 
frock.]  A  snort  coat  or  jacket;  a  close  waistcoat. 
(Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

Jerkin-head,  «. 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to 
the  end  of  a  roof  when  in- 
termediate in  shape  be- 
tween a  gable  and  a  hip. 

JSrk-ln  (2),  s.  [A  con- 
tract. of  gyrfalcon  (q.v.).] 

Jgrk-In  (3),  8.  [GHEE- 
KIN.] 

J5rk'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  & 
s.  [JERK  (!),*.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt 
particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  throwing,  thrusting,  or 
pushing  with  a  jerk. 

Jerk  -Ing-1?,  adv.  [Eug.  jerking;  -(».]  In  a 
jerking  manner  ;  with  jerk-. 

jerk  -J',  a.  [Eng.  jerk  (11;  -j/.]  Moving  or  ad- 
vancing Dy  jerks  or  fits  and  starts. 

Jer-8n  -J-mite,  8.    [HIEROXYMITE.] 

Jer-6-pi  -gl  a,  Jer-u  pi  -gl  a,  «.   [GEROPIOIA.] 


Jerkin-head. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s,Ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


jerque 

•Jerque,  i:  t.    [JERQUE.] 

•Jerquer, «.    [JERQUES.) 

Jer  re6d  ,  Jer-rid, ».   [  JEREED.  ] 

J5r  ~T$,  s.  [A  contemptuous  abbreviation  of 
Jeremtali,  originating  probably  after  the  Restore- 
tii'ii,  in  ridicule  of  tho  Puritans,  among  whom  the 
use  of  Old  Testament  names  was  common  ;  cf.  .)<  n- 
miad.  The  use  of  the  term  in  the  building  trade, 
it  is  said,  arose  in  Liverpool,  England,  when  the 
northern  suburb  was  being  built  shortly  after  the 
passing  of  tho  Beerhouse  Act,  in  1820.  J  [JEHEV- 
8BOP.J 

Jerry-builder, «.  A  speculative  builderof  hon-rs 
of  the  lowest  kind,  the  materials  employed  being  of 
the  commonest  description. 
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Jes   eg.  mine, «.    [JASMINE.] 

*jSs  -sa-my,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  jessamine  (q.  v.).l 
A  fop,  from  the  fops'  habit  of  wearing  sprigs  of 
jessamine  in  their  button-holes. 

JSss  -ant,  a.    [A  corrupt,  of  itruant  (q.  v.).] 
Her.:  A  term  used  to  express  the  shooting  forth 
or  springing  up  of  vegetables. 

Jessant-de-lis,  «. 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  tho  head  of  a  leopard, 
having  a  fleur-de-lis  passing  through  it. 

Jes  se,  N.  [See  def.J  A  large  brass  candlestick, 
branched  with  many  sconces,  hanging  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  churcli  or  choir;  so  called  from  its  re- 


A |>orson 
a 


semblance  to  the  genealogical-tree   o£  Jesse,   the 

Jerry-built.  adj.     Unsubstantially  built;  con-    father  of  David,  a  picture  of  which\sed  to  be 
nrueted  hastily  and  of  bad  materials.  r~-     •- 


"Two  lampi*  of  plaster  fall  from  the  roof  of  the  jerry. 
built  palace;  then  the  curse  begins  to  work." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Jerry-ahpp,  ».  A  beerhouBO,  so  called  on  account 
of  its  inferiority  to  a  fully-licensed  house.  [ToM- 
AND-JERRY.J  (Eng.) 

jSr  -rj?  man-d8r,  v.  t.    [GERRYMANDER.] 
JSr  -qef,  s.    [From  the  Island  of  that  name.] 

1.  Fine  yarn  wool. 

2.  Combed  wool ;  the  finest  wool  separated  from 
the  rest. 

3.  A  close-fitting  woolen  shirt  worn  in  rowing,  Ac. 
[GUERNSEY.] 

Jersey-livelong, «. 

Pot.:  Gnaphalium  luteo-album. 

Jersey-pine, «. 

Sot. :  Pinus  inopa. 

Jersey  star-thistle,  «. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  aspera  or  isnardi,  a  rare  plant, 
found  in  Guernsey  rather  than  in  Jersey. 

Jersey-thistle,  .••. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  isnardi. 

Jg-ru-sa-lSmU),*.  &o.  [Heb.  Yerushalaim= 
the  well-known  sacred  city,  the  capital  of  Pales- 
tine.] (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Jerusalem-cross,  «. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

Jerusalem-pony,  s.   An  ass. 

Jerusalem-sage,  s. 

Bot. :  Phlomit  fruticota. 

Jerusalem-star,  >. 

Bot. :  (1)  Trugopogon  porrifoliiu ;  (2)  Ceraitium 
omentosum. 

Jerusalem-thorn,  .-.. 

Bot. :  Parkinsonia  aculeata. 

JS-ru'-sa-lJSm  (2),  «.  [A  corruption  of  Italian 
girasole  =  the  sunflower  (Helianthits  tuberosus),] 
(See  the  compound.) 

Jerusalem-artichoke,  s.   [ARTICHOKE.] 

JSr-vIc,  a.  [Eng.  jen>(ine) ; -ic.J  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

Jervic-acid.  s. 

Chem.:  CuHioOu^HjO.  An  acid  extracted  from 
white  hellebore  by  Woppen,  in  1872.  It  requires  100 
parts  of  water  for  solution  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature, and  a  little  less  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  is 
decidedly  acid,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts,  con- 
taining four  equivalents  of  metal. 

15r  -vln,  J8r-vlne,  «.  [Sp.  <err(al  =  the  poison 
of  Veratrum  album;  -in,  -ine  (CAfm.).l 

Chem.:  OsoHMN-jOVliHzO.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  E.  Simon  in  tho  root  of  white  hellebore  ( Vera- 
frum  album),  in  which  it  exists  together  with  vera- 
trine.  To  obtain  it,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
powdered  root  is  mixed  witli  dilute  hydrochloric 
acidt  and  sodium  carbonate  added.  The  resulting 
precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration,  dissolvnl  in 
Alcohol,  decolorized  with  charcoal,  and  the  alcohol 
removed  by  distillation.  Thosolid  residue  obtained 
is  a  mixture  of  jervine  and  veratrinp;  the  latter 
iK'ing  uncrystallizable,  may  be  entirely  removed  by 
submitting  it  to  pr-'-sun-;  "r  tin-  residue  may  be 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  up 
the  veratrine  sulphate,  and  leaves  the  jervine  sui- 
phat*-.  WliL-n  pure,  it  is  colorie^.  odorless,  and 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, anil  sparingly  so  in  ammonia.  Its  most  charac- 
:  11-  reaction  is  said  to  be  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  which  eojors  it  first  yellow,  then  green.  With 
acids  it  yields  salts  which  are  all  very  soluble. 

jSss, «.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  jects,  or  gectt,  from 
,  Lat. Joo(o=to  throw.] 

1.  \  short  strap  of  leather  with  which  hawks  were 
ti"d  by  tin'  leg.  a nd  to  which  thr  leash  was  attached. 

"  The  pomp  and  flutter  of  braTe  falconry, 
The  bell»,  the  jesses,  and  bright  scarlet  hood." 

CMHQWlMPj  Student's  Tale. 

2.  A   ribbon   hanging  down   from  u  garland  or 
crown  in  falconry, 


.(It. I,    1       ».»      ^rullu.      a       §MWblUB      VI       4>IJU    II       tlSI'll       IAJ      L»O 

hung  up  in  churches.  The  idea  of  representing  Our 
Lord  s  genealogy  under  the  semblance  of  a  vine 
arose  probably  from  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xi.  1. 

Jesse-window,  .-. 

Arch. :  A  window  of  which  the  tracery  ami  glaz- 
ing represent  a  genealogical-tree  of  Jesse.  Then'  is 
a  famous  one  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land. 

jessed,  a.    [Eng.  jeti;  -ed.] 

Her.:  Having  jesses  on.    (Said  of  a  hawk.) 

jest, 'gest,  *geste,  «.     [O.  Fr.  gette;  from  Lat. 
gesta(  ret)  =  (a  thing)  done,  from  gestut,  pa.  par.  of 
0ero=to  carry  out,  to  do.J    [GEKT'.J 
•1.  A  story,  a  tale. 

*2.  An  exploit,  a  deed,  an  achievement. 
8.  A  joke;  something  ludicrous  said  or  done  to 
provoke  mirth. 

"Too  bitter  it  thy  Jest." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor**  Lost,  IT.  8. 

4.  The  object  of  laughter  or  mirth ;  a  laughing- 
stock. 

"  The  earnest  of  each  was  the  jest  of  the  other."— .Vo- 
'•nxln'i:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh,  iii. 

*5.  A  masque ;  a  masquerade. 
6.  The  contrary  to  earnest  or  seriousness. 
"  'Tin  no  jest  that  I  do  hate  thee." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  ill.  2. 

IF  In  jest :  As  a  jest  or  joke ;  not  seriously  or  in 
earnest. 

•Jest-monger,  ».  A  jester,  a  joker;  one  fond  of 
or  giren  to  jesting. 

Jest,  v.  i.At.    [JEST,*.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  joke;  to  utter  jests;  to  provoke  mirth  by 
ludicrous  actions  or  words ;  to  make  game. 

"He  most  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests." 
Shaketp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iil.  1. 

•2.  To  play  a  part  in  a  masque  or  masquerade. 
3.  To  make  light,  to  laugh. 

"  lie  jests  at  scan  that  never  felt  a  wound." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  in  jest ;  to  say  jestingly. 

2.  To  make  a  jest  or  joke  on  ;  to  make  came  of. 

If  One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh;  one 
jokes  in  order  to  please  one's  self.  The  jest  is 
directed  at  the  object;  the  joke  is  practiced  with 
the  person  or  on  tho  person.  One  attempts  to  make 
a  thing  laughable  or  ridiculous  by  jesting  about  it, 
or  treating  it  in  a  jesting  manner ;  one  attempts  to 
excite  good  humor  in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's 
self,  by  joking  with  them.  To  make  game  of  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons;  to  make  a  sport  of,  or 
sport  with,  is  applied  to  objects  in  general.  (Crabb: 

Kll'.l.  N//HOH.) 

*j8st-ee",  *.  [Eng.  je*<  ;•««.]  A  person  on  whom 
a  jest  is  made ;  a  butt. 

"The  jestor and ./*»««."— Sterne    Tristram  Shandy.  i.M. 

JJst  -5r,  *gest-our,  s.    [Eng.jcet;  -er.~\ 

*1.  A  professional  story-toller. 

2.  One  who  jests  or  jokes ;  a  merry  fellow. 

a.  A  buffoon  ;  a  person  retained  by  persons  of 
high  rank  to  make  sport  for  them  and  their  frit-nils. 
The  jester  wore  a  motley  or  particolored  dress,  with 
a  cap  or  head-dress  furnished  with  bells  and  asses' 
ears. 

"Pressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  jesters  wear." 

Longfellow:  Sicilian's  Tale,  \. 

Jfsf-f.Ul,  a.  [Eng.  jest ; -/ul(!).]  Full  of  jests  or 
jokes  ;  given  to  jesting  or  joking, 

jSst  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [JEST,  v.] 

A.  At  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Fit  for  joking;  to  be  Jested  about. 

"  He  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting  matters." — 
llacnulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

C.  Assutuit.:  The  act  or  practice  of  joking ;  a  jest, 
•jesting-beam,  «.    A  beam   introduced   into   a 

building  lor  ai  i'1-arimce,  not  for  use. 


Jesuits'-nut 

•Jesting-stock,  'Jesting-stocke,  s.  A  laughing- 
stock. 

Jist -Ing-iy,  Mdr.  f  Eng.  jrsting, ' -ly.]  In  a  jest- 
ing, joking  manner;  not  in  earnebt. 

"Bacchus    .    .    .    shaking  with  laughter,  thus  jestingly 
Bpoke."  Royse:  n'itie  the  Cure  for  Love. 

tjSst  -wBrd,  ».  [Eng.>«r,  and  trord.J  A  perse 
or  thing  made  the  object  of  jest  or  ridicule; 
laughing-stock,  a  butt. 

"The  jest-word  of  a  mocking  band." — Whittier. 

Jes -u-ate,  «.  [Eng.  Je»u(<) ;  -ate;  Fr.  Jtsuate. 
So  called  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  order 
pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus. I 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  name  ultimately  given  to  a 
monastic  order,  which,  when  first  founded  in  1368. 
was  called  Apostolic  Clerks  (q.  v.). 

j4$-u-It,».  [Eng.Je«u(«);  suff.-tf;  Fr. Jituite.1 

1.  Ch.  HM.  (pi.) :  The  Society  of  Jesus,  the  most 
celebrated   ecclesiastical    order  of  modern  times. 
The  great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ran  through  the  three  stages  which  tend  to 
occur  in  revolutions  in  general.    First  there  was  a 
moderate  departure  from  the  previously  existing 
state  of  things;  then  the  Anabaptists  burst  loose 
from  control,  and  went  into  extravagances  and  ex- 
cesses.   [ANABAPTISTS.]    Reaction  then  became  in- 
evitable, and  if  a  suitable  leader  should  arise  was 
bound  to  become  powerful.    That  leader  was  found 
in  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  generally  known 
from  the  castle  of  Loyola  where  no  was  norn.  in 
1491,  as  Ignatius  Loyola.    He  became  an  officer  of 
great  bravery  in  the  army,  though  he  was  not  above 
the  ordinary  military  vices.    Dreadfully  wounded 
in  1521  while   defending  Pampeluna  against  the 
French,  and  long  confined  in  consequence  to  a  sick 
bed,  he  saw  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and,  renounc- 
ing it.  resolved  in  future  on  a  devotedly  religions 
life.    When,  on  his  recovery,  l|e  was  at  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Paris,    he  made   converts  of   two   fellow 
students  who  lodged  with  him,  one  a  youth  of  aristo- 
cratic   descent,    Francis    Xavier,    afterward    the 
Apostle  of  the  Indies.    In  l-'i-U  he  and  they,  with 
four  others,  seven  in  all.  formed  a  kind  of  religious 
society,  the  members  of  which  preached  through 
the  country.    On  August  15  of  that  year  they  took 
vows  of  chastity,  absolute  poverty,  devotion  to  the 
care  of  Christians,  and  to  the  conversion  of  infidels. 
This  was  the  germ  of  the  Jesuit  order.    Loyola, 
like  most  other  Spaniards  of  aristocratic  descent, 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
rudely  shaken  by  the  Reformation.    A  soldier,  he 
bethought  him  of  an  army  in  which  inferiors  should 
give  implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors.    A  gen- 
eral should  command,  and  should  have  none  above 
him  but  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  should  give  loyal 
support.    Paul  111.  issued  a  bull  in  1540 sanctioning 
the  establishment  of  the  order  with  certain  restric- 
tions, swept  away  three  years  later.    In  1542  Loyola 
was  chosen  general  of  the  order,  and  afterward  re- 
sided generally  at  Rome.    His  followers  went  every- 
where giving  special  attention  to  the  education  of 
youth,  the  instruction  of  adults  by  preaching,  the 
defense  of  Catholicism  against  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers, and   the  conversion  of   the  heathen  and 
Mohammedans.    His  order  spread  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  at  the  death  of  Loyola  on  July31,  15,r>6, con- 
sisted   of    above   1,000   persons,    with   KKI    houses 
divided  into  twelve  provinces.     The  Jesuits  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  Papacy,  but  ultimately 
became  uninipnlar  with  the  civil  government  in 
most    Roman    Catholic    countries.      The   people 
thought  them  crafty.     [See  the  derivative  words 
which  follow.]    In  September.  1759,  an  order  was 
given  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portu- 
gal and  Brazil.    In  1764  tho  order  was  suppressed 
in  France,  and  its  property  confiscated.    On  March 
31,  1767,  similar  destruction  overtook  it  in  Spain, 
and  soon  after  in  Spanish  America,  and  next,  after 
1760,  in  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Parma,  till  at  length 
on  July  21,  17T:i,  tin-  Pope  issued  a  bull  suppressing 
tho  order  altogether.    Austria  and  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  states  obeyed  the  decree.     In  August,  1814, 
I'ope  Pius  VII.  reestablished  it.    In  June.  1M7.  the 
Jesuits  were  rxpe lied  from  Russia,  and  the  British 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  10  Goo.  IV.  c.  7, 

1  in  Iv'^(.  li-ft  tin-in  iiinliT  some  disabilities. 
which  have  since  been  removed.  Upon  being  ex- 
pelled from  France,  many  of  tin-in  sought  an  asylum 
in  Kngland  and  this  country,  successfully  claiming 
that  religions  liberty  which  is  considered  the  right 
of  all  religious  ork'anization-.. 

2.  Fiij.:  A  sly.  crafty,  intriguoing  person. 
Jesuits  -bark,  x. 

Phnrm.,  rf-c.:  Cinchona  bark,  so  called  because 
its  virtues  were  first  made  known  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. 

Jesults'-drops,  *.  pi. 

I'h'irm.:  Friar'.-  balsam  (q.  v.). 

JesultB'-nut, «. 

Bot. :  The  nut  of  Trapa  natani.    [TRAPA.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     work,     who,     son;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     03  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  -  kw. 


Jesuits'-powder 

Jesuits'-powder, «. 

Pharm. :  Powdered  cinchona  bark. 

Jesuits'  tea,  s. 

Bot.:  Ilex paraguensis. 

*Ji§  -U  It,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  Jesuit,  a.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  a  Jesuit  of. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  acton  Jesuitical  principles. 
J5§  -W-It-ed,  pa.  par.  o?  adj.    [JESUIT,  v.  t.  tf-l.] 
Aspa.pnr.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Rendered  like  or  conformable  to  tho 
principles  of  tho  Jesuits. 

Jes.  -u-It-ess,  «.  [Eng.  Jesuit;  -ess;  Fr.  Jesuit- 
esse.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  mem  her  of  an  order  of  nuns  es- 
tablished with  rules  similar  to  those  obtaining 
among  the  Jesuits.  It  was  abolished  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1630. 

Jes,  u-U  Ic,  Jgs-u  It  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  Jesuit ; 
-ic,-ical;  Fr.  Jesuitique.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  t  he  Jesuits  or  their  method 
of  procedure. 

(2)  Belonging  fa>  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  England. 
(Smollett:  Humphrey  Clinker.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Using  polite  speech  to  wain  personal  ends. 

(2)  Making  subtle  distinctions  to  avoid  the  legit- 
imate force  of  an  argument. 

(3)  Cunning,  crafty,  deceitful. 

Jes.-U-It'-Ic-al-ly',  adv.  [English,  &c.,  Jesuitic; 
•all!/.] 

1.  (Of  procedure) :  In  a  Jesuitical  manner;  cun- 
ningly, craftily. 

2.  (Of  argumentation) :  Disingenuously. 

"To  reason  more  jenititically  thtm  the  JeHuits  them- 
selves."— Alaoaulaif:  Hi»t.  Eng.,  oh.  xiv. 

jSg'-U-tt-lBh,  a.  [Eng.  Jesuit ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
Jesuitical  (q.  v.). 

Jes>u-It-Is.m,  ».  [Eng.  Jesuit;  -am;  Fr.  Jesu- 
itisme.} 

1.  Lit.:  Tho  principles,  acts,  or  practices  of  tho 
Jesuits. 

2.  Fiff.:  Disingonuousness,  craft,  deceit ;  insidious 
pretenses  to  gain  personal  ends. 

*Jes.-u-It-5c'-ra-5?,  s.  [Eng.  Jesuit ;  o  connect- 
ive, and  Gr.  krateo=to  rule,  to  govern.] 

1.  The  form  of  government,  secret  or  avowed,  in 
which  tho  Jesuits  rule  over  the  community. 

"The  charming  result  of  a  century  of  Jesuitocracy."— 
C.  Kingsley:  Yeast,  oh.  v. 

2.  Tho  whole  body  of  the  Jesuits  in  a  country  or 
in  tho  world  viewed  as  thus  ruling. 

Jes. -u-It-rf,  s.  [Eng.  Jesuit; •  -ry.]  The  same  as 
JESUITISM  (q.  v.). 

Je  -SUB,  s.  [Lat.  Jesus,  lesus,  lesu,  Josue;  Greek 
lesvus,  from  Heb.  Yeshua,  a  contr.  form  of  Yehoshua 
= Joshua,  from  yefc<n>aA=Johovah,  and  Yeshuah= 
(1)  salvation,  help,  (2)  safety,  (3)  victory.  Gosenius 
believes  Joshua  to  mean,  "whoso  help  is  Jehovah  "  ; 
or  it  may  be  from  the  verb  Yasha,  to  save,  and= 
Jehovah  Savior,  or  simply  Savior.  (Def.)] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist.:  Joshua  (Acts  vii. 45;  Hob.  iv.  8). 

2.  Scrip.  Hist.  *  Theol. :  Tho  name  miraculously 
given  to  the  first-born  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost.    An  angel  who  appeared 


persons  suppose  that  when  Christ  is  superadded, 
Jesus  is  analogous  to  whatnow  would  bo  called  the 
Christian  name,  while  Christ  is  tho  surname.  This 
view  is  erroneous.  The  only  personal  name  is  Jesus, 
and  Christ  is  the  designation  of  office  or  mission, 
indicating  that  tho  being  who  bore  it  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers.  [('HEIST, 
MESSIAH.]  Nearly  all  the  Churches  of  the  world, 
the  Unitarian  one  being  tho  chief  exception,  recog- 
nize a  divine  and  a  human  nature  in  Christ, regard- 
ing him  with  respect  to  tho  former  as  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Son  of  God;  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  as  tho  perfect  typo  of  human- 
ity, the  only  sinless  man  that  has  lived  on  earth. 
[For  details  regarding  his  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the 
flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  taking  him  witli  them 
into  Egypt,  the  return  to  Palestine,  the  boyhood  and 
early  manhood  spent  at  Nazareth,  his  itinerant 
ministry— believed,  chiefly  on  chronological  data 
supplied  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  to  have  lasted  about 
three  years,  see  the  Four-Gospels.  For  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  his  deathtsee  ATONEMENT.  For  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  see  these  words.]  Tho  birth 
of  tin- Savior  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  in 
B.  C.  4,  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  A.  D.  26, 
and  his  crucifixion  A.  D.  29. 

If  Society  of  Jesus:  [JESUIT.] 

J«t  (1),  Jett,  "get,  s.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  ject,  gect;  Ital. 
getto,  getto  d'acqua.]  [JET,  r.] 
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1.  Ordinary  Lamjumi'  : 

\.  Tho  act  of  throwing  or  shooting  out ;  a  sudden 
rush  or  shooting  out  of  water. 

2.  A  spout  or  tube  for  tho  discharge  of  water. 
(Pope:  Duncitid,  ii.  177.) 

3.  That  which  snootu  or  issues  out ;  as,  a  jet  of 
water. 

4.  Drift,  scope,  meaning,  as  of  an  argument. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Foundry  :  A  tube  or  channel  for  passing  melted 
metal  into  a  mold. 

2.  Print.:  The  sprue  of  a  type,  which  is  broken 
from  it  when  the  type  is  cold. 

Jet-ant,  s. 

Entom.:  Formica  fuli<iinosa,  a  British  species, 
which  makes  out  of  masticated  wood-dust  a  nest  of 
cardboard,  which  it  manufactures  in  the  stumps  of 
trees. 

Jet-pump,  «.  A  pnmp  stated  to  have  been  orig- 
inally contrived  to  empty  the  pits  of  submerged 
water-wheels.  It  acts  by  the  pressure  of  a  column 
of  air  passing  through  an  annular  throat ;  or,  con- 
versely, an  annular  jet  around  a  central  orifice.  It 
has  since  been  used  in  oil-wells. 

jSt  (2).  *geat,  «.  [Greek  gagates,  from  Gagas,  a 
town  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Min.:  A  black  and  compact  variety  of  lignite 
(q.  v.),  hard,  light,  and  capable  of  being  turned 
into  articles  for  personal  ornament ;  takes  a  good 
polish. 

Jet-black,  a.  As  black  or  jot  of  the  deepest  black 
color. 

"HU  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine: 
Ji't-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  gray 
Has  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  away." 

Scott;  Lord  of  the  Islet,  iv.  22. 

Jet  d'eau,  Jette  d'eau,  s.   [JETTEAU.] 

jSt,  'Jette,  f.  t.  <k  (.    [O.  Tr.jetter,jecter,  getter= 

to  cast  or  fling;  Lat.  jacto,  frequent,  of  jocio=to 

throw.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cast  or  fling  about;  to  shoot  out;  to  jut  out. 
*2.  To  act  insolently. 

"Think  yon  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right?  ' 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Androntcus,  ii.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  shoot  out,  to  omit,  to  spout  out. 
Jet  -Sr-us,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  morbid  yellowness  of  parts  which  nor- 
mally are  green  ;  vegetable  jaundice. 

JSt  -samjSf-s6n,  jSf-tl-son,  s.  [O.  Fr.jetter= 
to  throw;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -sum=togother.]  [FLOT- 
SAM.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  goods,  cargo,  Ac. .overboard 
in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  a  storm,  and  thus  pre- 
serve her. 

"Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  there 
sink  and  remain  under  water." — Blackvtonc:  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  goods,  cargo,  <tc.,  thus  thrown  overboard. 

t)St-teau  (eau  as  6),  »JSt-to,«.  [For  Fr.  jet 
</'*•'/?(  — a  spout  of  water,  a  fountain.]  [JET  (1),8.J 
A  fountain ;  a  jet  or  spout  of  water. 

Jet  -tee  (2),«.  Tho  fiber  of  Afandeniatenacissima, 
a  small  climbing  plant  of  the  natural  order  Asclepi- 
adaceee,  of  which  the  Rajmahal  mountaineers  make 
bowstrings,  remarkable  for  their  great  elasticity, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  owe  in  some  measure  to 
the  presence  of  caoutchouc.  (Annandale.) 

•jSt-tSr,  8.  [Eng./et, -v;-«r.]  One  who  jets  or 
struts  about ;  a  fop. 

»J6t  -tl-ngss,  s.  ["Eoa-jetty;  -new.]  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  jetty ;  blackness. 

jet  -ting,  pr.par.,  a.,&s.    [JET,«.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  (S  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

*C.  As  Kubst :  The  act  of  strutting  about. 

Jetting-out,  s. 

Arch.:  The  projection  of  a  corbel  or  molding 
beyond  the  general  surface. 

jSt  -tl-s&n,  s.    [JETSAM.] 

Jgt'-tl-s&n,  v.t.  [JETTISON,  ».]  To  lighten  a 
vessel  in  a  storm  by  throwing  overboard  gome  of  the 
cargo. 

"After  having  jtttisonfd  a  large  quantity  of  her  cargo." 
— London  tMity  Telegraph. 

*Jet  -ton,  «.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  brass  or  other 
metal  stamped  and  used  as  a  counter  in  games  of 
cards. 

*Jef-ty.  v.  i.    [JETTY,*.]    To  jut. 

*jef-ty\*Jet-tie,  a.  [Eng.  jet  (2)  s. ;  -y.]  Made 
or  resembling  jet;  black  as  jet. 

'•  Among  the  Moors,  the/«f/i>af  black  are  deemed 
The  beatifull'st."  Drayton:  Polyolbton,  s.  26. 


jewbush 

JSt-ty1,  'jSt-teg,  8.  |(>.  Kr.jV«-V,  pn.iKTly  tba 
fern,  of  the  i>a.  |>ar.  of  jrtttT-  to  throw.]  , 

1.  An-h.:  Tin-part  of  a  building  which  jets  or  jota 
OVIT  hi -you  1 1  th>-  ground  plan. 

2.  Jltjdriiu :  <m/ : 

(1)  A   construction     of   wood,   rubblo-stoni-,    or 
masonry  projecting  into  thn  sea,  and  serving  as  a 
wharf  or  pier  for  landing  and  shipping,  or  as  a  mole 
to  protect  a  harbor. 

"The  friendly  harbour,  that  shoota  far  out  into  tba 
main  its  moles  and  jettees  to  receive  us."— Burlr  on  lite 
Economical  hrfurm. 

(2)  A  structure  round  the  piled  foundation  of  a 
bridge  pier. 

Jif-ty-nSad.  «.  [EiiR.  jftty,  and  head.\  The 
projecting  part  at  the  head  or  end  of  a  wharf. 

*Jefl,  *.    [Fr.]    A  game ;  a  play. 

Jeflde  mots,  (to  silent),  pfcr.  [Fr.]  A  play  on 
words ;  a  pun. 

Jefl  d  esprit  (t  silent),  plir.    [Fr.]    A  witticism. 

Jew,  *Jewe  (ew  as  u),  «.  [O.  Fr.Jui*  (pi.) ;  Mod. 
Fr.  Juif  (sing.);  Prov.  juzien,  ju»ien;  Bv.judio; 
Port.jiuleo;  Ital.  giutleo,  from  liat.  judtsus ;  <ir. 
loudaios,  from  Lat.  Judaea;  Or.  Ioudaia= Juda'u  ; 
Heb.  y«fcuda/i=Judah.  (Seedef.).l 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Kthnol.,  <KHist.:   A  Semitic   raco 
and  people,  chiefly  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.    The 
ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity  to  Assyria  are  not 
reported  ever  to  have  returned  in  mass,  though  in- 
dividuals probably  did  BO.  Both  Judaea  and  (ialili-r 
were,  therefore,  peopled  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity by  the  two  tribos  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin. 
The  latter  was  small,  and  therefore  Judah  gave 
name  first  to  Judtea,  the  Roman  province,  and  then 
to  the  Jewish  people. 

2.  Calloq.:  A  moan,  grasping  fellow ;  a  usurer. 
Jew-baiting,  s.  A  contemptuous  appellation  for 

the  fanatical  persecution  t>f  the  Jews,  practiced 
even  to  the  present  date  by  intolerant  mobs  and 
their  fanatical  or  calculating  leaders  in  parts  of 
Russia  and  even  of  Germany. 

Jew-bush,  s.    [JEWBUSH.] 

jews'-apple, «.    [MAD-APPLE.] 

Jew's-ear, s. 

Bat. :  A  tough  but  gelatinous  fungus,  Hirneola. 
(exidia)  auricula  judae,  which  grows  on  elder  and 
elm  trees,  and  was  formerly  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  gargles. 

Jew's-eye,  Jewess'-eye,  «.  A  popular similefor 

anything  extremely  valuable.  The  extortions  to 
which  the  Jews  were  subject  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  cruel  mutilations  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed if  they  refused  to  pay  the  sums  demanded  of 
them,  probably  gave  rise  to  this  expression,  (/oilier 
notes  that  in  the  older  editions  this  expression  in 
printed  "  Jowes  eye,"  and  says  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  Shakespeare  did  not  mean  that  Launoelot 
should  merely  repeat  the  phrase,  leaving  "  Jewes  '* 
to  be  pronounced  as  a  di-syllable."  Tho  corrected 
folio  (1632),  alters  the  expression  to : 

"There  will  come  a  Christian  by 
Will  be  worth  &  Jewess'  eye." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  & 

Jews'-frankincense,  s.    Gum  styrax  or  benzoin. 
[BENZOIN.] 
Jews'-harp,  Jews'-trump,  s. 

1.  Music:  A  simple  musical  instrument  held  be- 
tween the  lips,  the  sound  coming  from  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  tongue  of  metal,  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  being  twitched  with  the 
forefinger.    The  sound  is  increased  in  intensity  by 
the  breath,  and  altered  in  pitch  by  the  shape  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  acts  as  a  reflector.  This 
name  some  derive  from  jeu,  play,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  toy :  but  more  probably  it  is  a  derisive 
allusion  to  the  harp  of  David. 

2.  Naul. :  The  shackle  by  which  a  cable  is  bent  to 
tlio.anchor-rinR. 

Jews'-harp  shackle : 

Naut.:  A  clevis  and  pin  whereby  the  chain  cable 
is  bent  to  the  anchor. 

Jews'-mallow,  >. 

Botany :  Corchorus  capsularis,  a  liliaceous  plant 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Ac. 

jews'-manna,  s. 

Bot.:  Alhagi  maurorum. 

Jews'-pltch,  *.  A  kind  of  asphalt.  It  has  been 
used  by  artists  as  a  brown  pigment,  but  it  hardens 
imperfectly.  ( Weale.) 

jews'-stone, ».    [JEWSTONB.] 

Jews'-trump, ».    [JEWS'-HARP.] 

Jew,  r.  *.  To  haggle  over  a  price;  to  attempt  to 
beat  down  the  value  of. 

JeW-buSh  (  ew  as  u),  «.    [Eng.  Jew,  and  bush.} 

Bot.:  A  euphorbiaceous  plant,  Pedilanthus  ptuli- 
folius.  Its  root  is  emetic ;  it  is  used  in  syphilis  and 
amenorrhoea. 


boll,     boy;     poiit,     Jowl;     cat,     (jell,     chorus,     clrin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist.    ph=t 
-clan,      -tian  =  sbau.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -gion  -•-  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  --  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  fcel,     dfL. 
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jewel 

Jew -el  (ew  as  ft).  *jow-el,  'Jew-ell.  *Ju-el, 
*1u  elle,  «.  [O.  Fr.  joiel,  Joel,  jouel;  Fr.  j,,Uau,  a 
dimin.  from /o««= joy,  pleasure;  Sp.  joyel;  Hal.  yio- 
Jello=u  jewel,  dimin.  of  uioja=)oy,  a  jewel.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  precious  stone ;  a  gem. 

"Jewels  too,  stone*,  rich  and  precious  utonee." 

Shakes!*.:  Merchant  .>/  fritter,  ii.  8. 

(2)  A  personal  ornament,  consisting  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  precious  stones. 

"Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  'tin  my  picture." 

Shakesp..-  Tweiftlt  Xiuht,  iii.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  very  great  value  or  excel- 
lence; anything  very  dear.    (Frequently  used  as  a 
term  of  endearment.) 

"Most  Hweet  Jewel." 

Khakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  3. 

II.  Watchmaking:  A.  crystal  or  precious  stone 
forming  a  bearing  for  the  pivot  of  an  arbor. 

jewel-block,  s. 

*\<nit. :  A  block  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  ship,  for  the 
halyard  of  a  studding-sail  yard  to  pass  through. 

jewel-case,  jewel-casket,  *.  A  case  or  casket 
in  which  jewels  are  kept. 

"  Pompeiua  the  Great  met  with  the  jewel-casket  of  King 
Mithridaten."— l:  llullaml:  I'liny,  bk.  uzvii.,  ch.  i. 

•Jewel-house,  'Jewel-office, «.  The  place  where 
the  royal  jewels  are  deposited.  (Shakesv.:  Henry 
Vlll.,  iv.  1.) 

jewel-like,  n.  Bright  or  sparkling  as  a  jewel. 
(tfhakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  3.) 

•Jewel-proof,  a.  Not  to  be  bribed  by  the  offer  of 
jewels.  (Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  3.) 

Jewel-setter,  s. 

Watchmaking:  A  circular  stool  cutter  having  a 
concave  end  with  a  circumferential  angular  edge, 
that  slightly  exceeds  in  circumference  the  bezel 
into  which  the  jewel  is  to  be  fitted,  and  by  which  a 
circular  burr  of  metal  is  pushed  down  upon  the 
jewel. 

Jewel-weed, «. 

Hot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Impatiens 
(q.  v.). 

JeW-81  (ewasu),  v.  t.    [JEWEL,*.] 

1.  To  dress  out  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

2.  To  fit  or  provide  with  jewels,  as  a  watch. 

*3.  To  adorn  or  set  out  as  with  jewels;  to  be- 
spangle. 

Jew  -el-Sr  (ew  as  ft),  'juellere,  «.  [Eng.  jewel; 
-r.r;  O.  ¥r.joyallier.\  A  maker  of  or  dealer  in  jew- 
els and  other  ornaments. 

jewelers' -gold,  ».  An  alloy  of  25  per  cent,  of 
copper  with  75  per  cent,  of  gold. 

jewelers'-putty,  8.    Ignited  and  finely  levigated 
oxide  of  tin,  used  by  jewelers  for  polishing  hard 
objects.    ( Ogilvie.) 
jewelers' -red, -.    [CROCUS,  5.] 
Jew  -cl-lSr-?  (ew  as  ft),  «.    [JEWELRY.] 
Jew  -el-Ing  (ew  as  ft),  *.    [Eng.  jewel;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with  a  jewel 
or  jewels. 

2.  Jewelry. 

•jew-el-lf  (ewasft).o.    [Eng.  jewel ;  -y.]   Like 
a  jewel ;  brilliant. 
"The/nMHtf  star  of  life."— De  v>""<-''«   StarofLtfe,$  19. 

Jew  el  rf ,  Jew -el-lSr-f  (ew  as  ft),  «.  |Eng. 
jewel:  -ry;  O.  Fr.  joyaulerie.] 

1.  Jewels  in  general. 

2.  The  art  or  trade  of  a  jeweler. 
•Jewerie,  *.    [JEWRY.] 

Jew -Sss  (ewosft),  «.  [Eng.  Jew;  -e«8.]  A  female 
Jew. 

•Jewlse,  'Juwlse,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.juise,  from  Lat. 
juilirium  =  judgment;  judrx  (genit.  judicis)  =  a 
judge.]  Judgment,  punishment. 

"The  king  commanded  hia  countable  anon 
Up  peine  of  hanging  and  of  high  jnn*'  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  v.  6,216. 

Jew  Ish  (ew  as  ui,  «.  [Eng.  Jew;  -iah.]  Of  or 
l><-t taiiiitig  to  the  Jews  or  Hebrews;  like  a  Jew; 
Israelite!*. 

Jewish-disabilities,  *.  pi. 

I.nir  :   [  JKW,  2.  I 

Jewish-era,  s. 

i'li  run.:  An  era  which  dates  from  the  Creation, 
which  i-  fixed  11760  years  and  three  months  prior 
to  the  Christian.  The  present  year  (1894)  is  the 
year  5654 -15  of  the  Jewish  Calendar. 

Jew  Ish  If  (ew  as  ft)  adv.  (Kng.  Jewish; -ly.] 
In  the  manner  of  a  Jew;  like  a  Jew. 
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jew  Ish  ness  (ew  as  u  ,  s.  \Eng.jriri»h:-ness.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  Jewish;  the  manners 
or  customs  of  the  Jews ;  Jewish  nature. 

Jew  rein  6w  Ite  (ew  asu),«.  Named  by  Xor- 
denskiOld  after  Jewreinow;  Huff.  -ite.  (Min.).] 

Min. :  Occurs  in  pale-brown  to  colorless  crystals 
with  specific  gravity  :V39,  at  Fragard,  Finland. 
It  is  a  variety  of  idocrase  or  Vesuvianite  (q.  v.), 
which  contains  little  or  no  magnesia.  (Dana.) 

Jew-rf  (ewasfl),  »Jew-er-ie, «.  [O.Fr.Ju<er<e; 
Fr.  Juiverie.} 

1.  The  land  of  the  Jews ;  Judiea. 

"Art  thoa  Daniel  whom  my  father  brought  out  of 
Jewry f  " — Daniel  v.  18. 

-'.  A  district  or  quarter  of  a  city  inhabited  by 
Jews. 

Jew    Btdne  (ew  as  n),*.    [Eng.  Jew,  and  stone.] 

1.  Geol.:  A  local  name  for  a  black  basalt  found 
on  the  Cleo  Hills,  Shropshire.    The  first  element  is 
derived  from  (1)  Deus=nod,  from  its  volcanic  origin  ; 
(2)  Wei.  ciu=black ;  or  (ii)  it  may  bo  called  jowstone 
from  its  resemblance  to  touchstone,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  were  formerly  the  only  dealers  in  the 
precious  metals.    (Kng.) 

2.  Palmont. :  A  popular  name  for  the  spine  of  a 
species  of  Echinus. 

jSz  5  bel,  *.  [From  Izebel,  the  name  of  the 
wicked  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.]  A  wicked, 
daring,  or  vicious  woman. 

J8z   I  dig,  s.  pi.    [YEZIDIS.] 
Jheel,  8.    [Hind.]    A  large  pool  or  pond  of  water 
filled  with  rank  vegetation.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

jha   ral, -•>.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  long,  coarse-haired  goat  which  inhabits 
the  high  mountains  of  India. 

Jib.*.    [JlB.v.J 

1.  Naut.:  A  large  triangular  sail  set  on  a  stay,  for- 
ward of  the  fore  stay-sail,  between  the  fore-top 
mast-head  and  jib-boom  in  largo  vessels.    It  occu- 
pies a  position  between  the  mast-head  and  bowsprit 
in  cutters,  schooners,  and  small  craft,  and  doea  not 
necessarily  run  on  a  stay.    Jibs  are  known  by  vari- 
ous names,  according  to  position,  <fcc.,  as  inner-jib, 
outer-jib,  standing-jib, flying-jib, spindle-jib,  storm- 
jib,  jib-of-jibg,    &c.      A   jil>topsatl  or   balloon-jib 
extends  toward  the  topmast  head,  and  in  cutter 
yachts  is  sometimes  a  very  largo  sail. 

2.  Idach. :  The  extended  arm  of  a  crane ;  or  that 
spar  of  a  derrick  which  is  stepped  at  the  bottom 
and  connected  by  tackle  at  the  top  to  the  vertical 
post.    The  post  is  maintained  vertical  by  guys,  and 
the  tackle  affords  a  means    for  adjusting  the  in- 
clination of  the  jib,  the  fall  being  carried  from  the 
top  of  the  post  to  a  small  crab  on  the  ground,  dis- 
tinct from  tile  larger  crab  which  operates  the  hoist- 
ing-tackle.   The  jib  of  a  derrick  is  stepped,  and  is 
adjustable  in  inclination.    The  jib  of  a  crane  is  fast 
to  the  frame  and  rotates  horizontally  with  it,  or  is 
journaled  to  the  frame  and  is  adjustable  thereon, 
sometimes  vertically,  for  height;  always  horizon- 
tally for  sweep. 

jib-boom,  *. 

Naut.:  A  movable  spar  running  out  beyond  the 
bowsprit,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  base  to  the 
jib  in  large  vessels,  and  to  the  flying.jib  in  schoon- 
ers and  smaller  craft. 

jib-door,  *.  A  door  made  flush  with  the  wall  on 
both  sides. 

jib-frame, «. 

Steam-enq. :  The  upright  frame  at  the  sides  of  a 
marine-engine,  connecting  the  cylinder,  condenser, 
and  the  framing. 

jib-halyard,  *.    [HALYARD.] 

jib-headed,  «.    (See  the  componnd.) 

Jib-headed  topsail:  A  triangular  fore-and-aft  top- 
sail,  having  no  gaff. 

jib-iron,  «. 

Naut.:  The  traveler  of  the  jib.  An  iron  hoop, 
fixed  to  the  jib  and  sliding  on  the  boom. 

Jib-Sheet,  8.    [SHEET.] 

Jib-stay,  *. 

Ntrti>u-r>w.:  A  portion  of  the  stay-frame  of  a 
marine  steam-engine.  [  JIB-FRAME.] 

Jib  (l).jlbe  (l),*gybe,  r.  t.  [Dnn.  <//fc6e=to  jib; 
cogn.  with  L>ut.  gijpen=tt>  turn  suddenly.] 

Naut.:  To  shirt,  as  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  from  one 
side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  as  the  wind  changes. 

"  In  changing  tacka,  they  have  only  occasion  to  tthift  or 
jib  round  the  mil."  r,,..A  Third  Vuyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

Jib  (2),r.  f.  [O.  Fr.  giber=to  struggle  with  the 
hands  and  feet ;  regiber  (Fr.  regimt>er)  =  tii  kick; 
Mitl.  Eng.  regiboen. ]  To  move  restively  sideways 
or  backward,  as  a  hor-e. 

Jib  ber,  s.  [Eng.  jib  (2),  v. ;  •«•.]  A  horse  given 
to  j  ibbing ;  a  horse  that  jibs. 
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Jibe,  r.  t.    [GiBE.] 

Jib     ISt,  «.      [(illll.ET.] 

jlblet-check.jiblet-cheek, ».    M.IHI.I  r  on  i  M 

JIck  8,  J5g,  Jig  J5g,  «.  |  A  reduplication  of  ji(; 
or_/«;/.|  A  shake,  a  push,  a  jog. 

JIf  ff,  i.  [  Ktym.  doubtful.]  A  moment,  an  in- 
stant. (Colloquial.) 

Jig,  *.  [O.  French  (fiae,gitjue=(l)  a  sort  uf  wind 
instrument;  (2)  a  kind  of  dance;  from  M.  II.  tier. 
gige ;  Ger.  yeifje  =  a  fiddle;  Ital.  yi'c/d  — a  fiddle;  Sp. 
1/11111:1  lively  tune  or  dance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*2.  A  kind  of  ballad  iu  rhyme. 
'•'•.  \  trick,  a  prank. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  J/IMIC: 

(1)  A  lively  dance  which  maybe  performed  by  one 
ormoredanoen.   It  i-  popular  among  many  nations, 
is  distinguished  by  various  titles,  and  lias  a  certain 
amount  of  difference  in  the  steps  according  to  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is 
adopted.    With  some  it  is  a  sober,  steady,  jog-trot 
sort  of  a  country-dance ;  with  others  it  is  a  wild, 
savage  exercise,  without  point  or  meaning.    With 
some  it  is  made  a  means  of  displaying  the  agility  of 
the  lower  limbs  of  a  combined  company  of  dancers  ; 
with  others  it  is  a  terpsichorean  drama  for  two  per- 
formers, in  which  all  the  emotions  excited  by  love 
are  represented  by  gestures  anil  monosyllabic  cries. 

(2)  Asa  movement  in  a1' suite,"  the  jig  is  found 
in  works  produced  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  onward  to  the  time  of 
Haydn.    At  first  the  phrases  were  short,  and  of  no 

more  variety  than  was  n led  for  the  purposes  of 

the  dance,  for  the  jig  was  occasionally  one  of  the 
figures  of  the  country  dance.    Hut  later  it  was  made 
the  vehicle  for  display  in  harpsichord  playing,  and 
was  lengthened  and  elaborated  and  became  the 
origin  of  the  last  movement  of  the  sonata.     1 1  was 
written  in},  i.  J,  |,  |,  K,  and  V  time;  the  peculiarity 
of  the  rhythm  of  triplets  was  nearly  always  pre- 
served, if  not  insisted  upon. 

2.  Mach. :  A  handy  tool.    The  name  is  applied  to 
various  devices,  and  in  many  trades  small  and  sim- 
ple machines  are  called  jigs. 

3.  Sports:  A  trolling  bait,  consisting  of  a  bright 
spoon  and  an  attached  hook.    A  ball  of  light  metal 
on  a  hook. 

IT  The  jig's  up:  The  work  is  over;  everything  is 
finished.    (Co/W) 
Jig,  f.  i.  &  t.    [Jia,  «.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  dance  a  jig;  to  skip  about. 

"  You  jly,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  aud  nickname Qod'a 
creaturen."— Shakttp.;  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  sing  in  jig  time  ;  to  sing  in  the  stylo  of  a  jig. 
"Jfy  off  a  tune  at  the  longue'a  end." — Shakeap. :  Love'm 

Labur'a  Lust,  iii.  L 

2.  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon,  to  delude. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Afire. :  To  dress  ore  in  n  jigger.    [  JIOOER.  I 

2.  Felling:  To  harden  and  condense  a  felted  fab- 
ric by  repeated  quick  blows  from   rods,  or  by  a 
platen  or  platens  having  a  rapid  vibratory  motion. 

Jig-brow, «.    [JINNY-ROAD.] 

jig-saw,  ttitlwt.  A  vertically- reciprocating  saw. 
moved  by  a  vibrating  lever  or  crank  roil.  The  saw 
is  arranged  between  two  sliding  head-blocks,  to  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  attached  an  index  to  mark 
the  bevel,  a  vernier  plate  being  fixed  to  the  circular 
iron-banded  timber  to  which  the  blocks  are  secured 
by  braces.  It  is  moved  by  a  segment  of  u  cog-wheel 
under  the  carriaue,  ^'earing  ami  working  into  pin- 
ions, and  by  a  pulley-band  over  a  drum. 

JIg-g8r  (!),«.    [Eng. Jiff,  v.;  -cr.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jigs. 

2.  A  fiddlestick. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  A  rest  for  a  cue.  when  the  player 
cannot  reach  to  the  ball.    (Eni/.  > 

2.  Brewing:  A  kind  of  pump  used  in  brewing. 

3.  Coopering:  A  drawing-knife,  with  a  hollowiug- 
blado. 

4.  h'elting:  A  machine  for  felting  fiber  by  an  in- 
termittent rolling  action  upon  the  material,  which 
lies  upon  a  table,  and  is  kept  warm  and  wet. 

r,.  Is'fitfar:  A  machine  for  graining  moron-,, 
leather.  coiiM-tiiikr  of  griHived  boxwood  rollers, 
fitted  in  n  frame  sn-iiended  from  the  ceiling,  and 
swnin;  backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

6.  Mining:  A  riddle  or  sieve  shaken  vertically  in 

water,  to  separate  the  contni I  ore  into  strata, 

according  to  weight  and  consequent  richness.  The- 
sieve  commonly  consists  of  a  lioop  with  handles, 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cfir,     rflle,     full:     try,     Syrian.      »,     ce  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Jrw. 
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and  n  bottom  of  sheet  l.i.-i  ,  finely  perforated.  It 
is  used  by  st  riking  it  squarely  upon  the  water,  and 
Hiving  it  a  semi-rotation  simultaneously,  to  sort 
the  pulverized  ore  according  to  gravity.  The 
lighter  portions  are  scraped  from  the  top,  and  the 
lower  stratum  removed  for  smelting  or  further  con- 
centration. 

7.  Nitutical: 

(1)  A  double  and  single  block  tackle,  used  for 
such  jobs  as  holding  on  to  the  cable,  abaft  the  cap- 
stan, an  the  cable  is  heaved  in.    Also  used  in  haul- 
ing homo  the  topsail  sheet  and  other  similar  work. 

(2)  A  small  tackle  attached  to  the  bight  of  another 
rope,  to  increase  the  purchase. 

(3)  A  supplementary  sail  rigged  on  a  mast  and 
boom,  from  the  stern  of  a  cutter  or  other  vessel. 

(4)  A  small  mast  erected  on  the  stern  of  a  yawl 

(5)  A  yawl, 

(6)  A  weighted  line  with  several  hooks,  set  back 
to  back,  dropped  suddenly  into  tho  water,  and  sud- 
denly jerked  upward  to  catch  fish. 

8.  Potter  it: 

(1)  A  horizontal  table  carrying  a  revolving  mold, 
on  which  earthen  vessels  are  shaped;    a  potter's 
wheel;  a  throwing  wheel. 

(2)  A  templet  or  former  which  is  used  in  shaping 
the  interior  of  a  crucible  or  other  vessel  when  the 
clay  is  upon  the  wheel. 

9.  Print. :  A  contrivance  used  by  compositors  to 
keep  ropy  in  position,  and  to  mark  the  lines  they 
are  setting. 

jigger-knife,  s.  A  drawing-knife  with  a  blade 
b'-nt  at  one  end  and  curved  at  the  other,  used  by 
wheelwrights. 

Jig  -ger  (2),  «.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  rhiV/ie, 
or  chiyoe  (q.  v.}. 

jig -gSred,  a.  [Etag.  jigger;  -erf.]  Suffering  from 
|be  burrowing  of  the  jigger  or  chigoe  (q.  v.). 

•f  This  word  is  often  used  as  an  imprecation. 
Davies  (,S'it;>n.  Orloss),  says  "the  expression  arose 
from  tho  suffering  caused  by  the  chigoe  insect  in 
the  West  Indies."  An  alternative  otymol.,  suggested 
by  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  tho  mining  dis- 
tricts, is  from  JIGGER  (1),  II.  6. 

jig  -glng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Jio.u.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  pur.  cfr  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Asaiilust.:  Tho  act  or  process  of  dressing  ores 

in  a  jigger. 

Jigging-machlne,  s.    [JIGGER  (1),  II.  6.] 
*JIg-gIsh,  a.    [Eng.  jig;  -ish."\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jig;  resembling  or  fitted 
fora  jig. 

2.  Playful,  frisky. 

Jig  gle,  !'.  i.  [EnK.ji'3,  s.;  frequent,  suff.-le.]  To 
wriggle  or  skip  about. 

jig  gllng,  a.  [  JIGGLE.]  Wriggling  about ;  frisk- 
ins.'. 

»JIg  gum  b8b,  *jlg  gam  bob,  «.  [Cf.  THING- 
•HBOBiJ  A  knick-knack,  a  trinket,  a  play. 

JlK  Jog,  s.  &  a.    [A  reduplication  of  jog  (q.  v.).] 

A.  A*Kiilmt. :  A  jogging,  jolting  motion. 

B.  AKMIJ.:  Having  the  motion  described  supra. 
*jlg  -mak-§r,  *jigge  mak-er,  s.    [Eng.  jig,  and 

iiinki  r.  | 

1.  A  writer  or  composerof  jigs. 
-'.  A  ballad-maker. 

jig  -pin,  s.    [Eng.jig,  andpire.] 

.I//H.:    A  pin  used  to  hold  the  turn-beams  and 

preM-nt  them  from  turning. 

Jihad,  je  had,  «.  [Arabic.]  A  holy  war  pro- 
claimed by  the  Mussulmans  against  Christians. 
The  Sheeahs  do  not  now  consider  it  legitimate  to  do 
this.  The  Sooiiees  reserve  the  measure  for  great 
emergencies.  Fanatics  attempted  to  set  one  on  foot 
In  India  in  1877.  Sheik  ul  Islam,  at  Constantinople, 
proclaimed  one  ((gainst  the  Russians  about  1877. 

JIll(l),s.    [GILL.]    A  giddy  or  flirting  girl. 

Jill-flirt,  «.    A  giddy  or  wanton  girl ;  a  jilt. 

Jill  (2), «.    [GiLL.J    A  metal  cup. 

JI1   let,  x.    I  Eng.  jill;  f  f.]  A  jilt,  a  giddy  girl. 

Jilt,  s.    [A  contract,  of  jillet.] 

1.  A  coquette;  a  woman  who  capriciously  or 
wantonly  ;tllo\vs  her  lover  to  indulge  hopes,  and 
then  deceives  him  ;  a  flirt. 

'1.  A  term  of  contempt  fora  woman. 

Jilt,  V.  t.  &  i.      [JILT,  S.] 

A.  Trims.:  To  trick  and  deceive  a  man  by  flat- 
tering his  love  with  hopes,  and  then  casting  him  off 
for  another. 

B.  Intriiin.:  To  play  the  jilt;  to   lead  on,  and 
after  east  off  n  lover. 

Jim  crack,  s.    [GIMCRACK.] 
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Jim  -crow,  s.    [From  the  burden  of  an  old  song.] 

1.  An  implement  for   bonding  or  straightening 
rails. 

2.  The  jimcrowplaning-machine  is  furnished  with 
a  reversing  tool,  to  plane  both  ways,  arid  named 
from   its  peculiar  motion,  as  tho  tool  is  able  to 
"wheel  about  and  turnabout."    Tho  table  is  moved 
enihvays  by  a  quick-threaded  screw,  which  allows 
t  lie  driving  motion  to  bo  placed  at  the  end. 

Jimcrow's-nose, ». 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Phyllocoryne. 

Jim  jams,  .••'./</.  [Reduplicative  form  of  jam  or 
,(iin.\  A  slang  name  given  to  inani a  d potu ;  delir- 
ium tremens. 

Jim  -mSr, ».   [GIMBAL.] 

Jim  -my5,  «.  A  cant  term  for  a  short  crowbar  used 
by  burglars  in  breaking  open  doors,  &c.  [  .1  I.M.NM  .  | 

jimp,  v.  t.   [JUMP.]   To  jump, 
jimp,  a.  &  adv.    [GiMP.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Neat,  spruce,  handsome. 

B.  As  adv. :  Barely,  scarcely,  simply. 

jlmp'-lf ,  adv.  [English  jimp,  a. ;  -/j/.]  Barely, 
scarcely,  hardly. 

jlmps.  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  ct.jimp,  a.]  Easy 
stays.  (Scotch.) 

jimp  -y5,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  jimp,  a. ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Neat,  jimp. 

B.  -4»  adv. :  Neatly,  tightly. 

Urn  s6n,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Jamestown.] 
Rot. :  An  American  name  for  Datura  stramonium. 
This  name  was  given  to  t  lie  plant  because  it  is  said 
that  tho  early  English  settlers  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
mistaking  it  for  an  edible  vegetable,  partook  largely 
of  it,  many  of  them  being,  in  consequence,  disabled, 
and  a  few  dying. 

Jin,  jinn,  s.  [Arab.  jinni=oae  of  the  genii ;  pi. 
jinn=the  genii.] 

Mohammedan  Mythol.  :  One  of  a  race  of  genii 
said  to  have  had  for  their  male  progenitor  Jan,  and 
for  their  female  one  Marija.  They  differ  from  man 
in  their  nature,  their  form  and  their  speech.  They 
are  spirits  residing  in  the  lowest  firmament,  and 
have  tho  power  of  rendering  themselves  visible  to 
man  in  any  form  they  please.  Tho  bodies  they  as- 
sume aro  material,  but  not  grosser  than  the  essence 
of  flre  and  smoke.  Tho  extent  of  their  knowledge 
is  unknown.  Their  character  is  good. 

Jin-gall1,  s.    [GIXGAI,.] 

JI6 -gle,  *gln-gel  en,  *gln-glen,  *gin-gle,  f.  i. 
&  t.  [A  frequent,  formation  from  jink,  itself  a  form 
of  chink  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  clink;  to  sound  with  a  tinkling  metallic 
noise ;  to  chink ;  to  tinkle. 

"Every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend." 

Byron:  English  Banls  anil  Scotch  Reviewers, 

2.  To  correspond  in  rhyme  or  sound,  so  as  to  catch 
the  ear. 

"  From  sermons  with  sixteen  heads  down  to  jingling 
street  ballads." — Mticuiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  To  make  rhymes,  possibly  doggerel. 

"  Whene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her."          Rurna:  Tit  John  Laprntk. 

B.  Trans.:   To  canso  to  sound  with  a  tinkling 
metallic  noise ;  to  tinkle. 

JIn'-gle,  *gln'-gle,  s.    [JIXGLE,  t'.] 

1.  A  tinkling  metallic  sound,  as  of  coins,  a  chain, 
&c. 

2.  That  which  jingles  or   gives   out    a    tinkling 
sound;  a  child's  rattle. 

3.  A  correspondence  of  sound  in  rhymes,  especi- 
ally when  the  verses  have  little  or  no  real  merit. 

4.  Verse  of  an  ordinary,  indifferent,  or  homely 
nature;  doggerel. 

ft.  A  covered  two-wheeled  car.     (Ireland.) 

C.  (PI.)  A  popular  name  for  St.  Anthony  s  flre. 

jln'-glSr,  *gln-gl8r,  «.  [Eug.  JingHe);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  jingles. 

jln'-gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [JiNOLE,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  .48  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  tinkling  or  giving 
out  a  tinkling  metallic  sound ;  a  clink. 

Jin  go,  8.  <fc  a.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin;  by 
some  considered  a  corrupt,  of  St.  Gingoulph  or  <lin- 
gulphus,  as  in  Barham  s  Ingoldsby  Legends,  by 
others  from  Basque  Jingo— Qod.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  mild  oath. 

2.  One  of  that  party  in  Great  Britain  which  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  the  Turks  in  the  Turco-Russian 
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war  of  1877-8.     In  this  sense  derived  directly  from 
the  refrain  of  a  song,  then  popular  at  music-halls, 
of  \vlneh  the  two  first  lines  ran  as  follows: 
"  We  don't  want  to  fight,  bat  by  Jingo  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the 
money  too." 

Hence,  one  clamorous  for  war;    one    who    advo- 
cates a  "  spirited  "  foreign  policy. 

"  He  ii  a  more  pernicious  kind  of  Jingo  than  his  prede- 
cessors."— London  Urajihic. 

S.  An  imaginary  idol,  worshiped  by  the  party 
described  under  2. 

B.  As  adj.:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Jingoes ; 
as,  a  jingo  policy. 

Jin  go  Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  jingo;  -wro.]  The  views 
and  procedure  of  the  Jingoes. 

"In  the  days  when  Jingoism  had  to  be  combated  and 
overcome." — Pall  Hall  Gazette. 

•Jink,  c.  t.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

A.  Trari8. :  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  elude  a  person  by  an  active  move- 
ment ;  to  dodge. 

Jink,  s.    [  JINK,  r.]    A  quick  elusory  turn. 
TT  (1)  To  jink  in:  To  enter  a  place  suddenly. 
(2)  High-jinks:    [HIGH-JINKS.] 
jink    er,  s.    [Eng.  jink,  y. ;  •er.'}    One  who  turns 
quickly  ;  a  gay,  sprightly  girl ;  a  wag. 

"  That  day  ye  was  tijinker  noble." 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation. 

jinn,  s.   I .(i\.  | 

Jinn  -eS  (pi.  Jinn),  s.  [Arab.,  Hind.,  Ac.=that 
which  is  internal  or  unseen.]  ( JlN.J 

Jin  njf,  s  [A  corrupt,  of  9i'tt=eugine.  For  dor- 
see  otym.  and  compound.] 

jinny-road,  8. 

Mining:  An  inclined  road  in  a  coal-mine,  on 
which  loaded  cars  descend  by  gravity,  and  draw  up 
empty  ones, 

*JIP  P6,  8.  [French  jujie:  cf.  ./upon.]  A  sort  of 
waistcoat  or  stays  for  women. 

Jlr  -ble,  Jalr  ble,  r.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
spill  any  liquid  by  carelessly  moving  the  bottle  con- 
taining it.  (Scotch.)  (Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well.) 

jirk  -I-n8t,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  jerkin  (q.  v.).]  A 
sort  of  boddice  or  substitute  for  stays,  without 
whalebones,  worn  by  females. 

J6,  J6e  (1),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful;  referred  by  some 
to  Fr.joi«=joy.]  A  sweetheart,  a  darling. 

J6  -a-Chlm-Ite,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  Joachim,  Abbot 
of  Flora,  in  Calabria.  They  wore  a  branch  of  the 
Fratricelli  (q.  v.).  They  wore  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  and  by  that  of  Aries  in 
1260-1261. 

Joan,  s.  [Female  proper  name,  from  John  (q.  v.).] 

Joan  silver-pin,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  for  tho  Opium  Poppy  (Papaver 
somniferum). 

J6-an-nIte,  Jo-nan  -nlte,  K.  [For  otym.  see 
def.] 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  Tho  followers  of  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  in 
A.  D.  398.  He  was  deposed  in  403,  for  his  reproof  of 
sin,  and  banished  in  404.  The  sect  became  extinct 
about  A.  D.  438. 

J6  -ar,  s.    [JOWABEE.] 

Job  (1),  8.  A  a.    [O.  Fr../oo=a  mouthful.]    [GOB.] 

1.  An  occasional  petty  piece  of  work  of  any  kind, 
undertaken  for  a  stated  price. 

"  What  tool  is  there  job  after  y,*  will  not  hack?" 

M'nirf:  Sale,  of  the  Ttmls. 

2.  Anything,  of  greater  or  less  imjxirtance,  under- 
taken for  a  fixed  sum ;  as,  The  engineer  received  so 
much  for  thejofc. 

3.  Any  occurrence,  fortunate  or  otherwise ;  as,  It 
was  a  good  (or  bad)  joh  for  him. 

4.  A  situation,  a  place  of  employment ;  as,  He  has 
got  a  good  job.    (Colloq.) 

5.  An  undertaking,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  or  some  public  body,  really  for  one's 
private  benefit.    (Often  applied  to  a  piece  of  nepo- 
tism.) 

"  No  cheek  is  known  to  blush  or  heart  to  throb, 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  a  joh." 

Pope:  Essays  on  Criticism,  i.  104. 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  collections  of  things,  either 
miscellaneous  or  of  the  same  kind,  sold  together. 
The  idea  conveyed  is  that  they  are  disposed  of  at  a 
sacrifice. 

2.  The  term  applied  to  anything  let  on  hire. 
"Letting  him  have  job  horses  for  £160  a  year." — Mist 

Edyeirarth:  The  Lottery,  ch.  i. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tian    -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  .--  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <&c.  =  bel,      del. 


job -lot 

To  do  the  jolt  for  one:  To  kill  him. 
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jocund 


again    replies  (ch.  iii.-xiv.).     Each   of  the  three       J8b    blng,  pr.  por.or  a.    [JOB  (1),  ».] 


ft 

character. 


g  long  since  been  piuvu&m  n •  ,-,•.<  m i m  .     ium- 

Job-master,  s.     One  who  lets  out  carriages  or    erabln  comforters   are  ye  all !"    (xvi.  2).     [Joe's  *J6C -an-trT.  »•    [Lat.  jocana    (genit.    iocanti»), 

horsfs,  contracting  to  keep  the  carriages  in  repair    COMFOBTEB.]    Jehovah  then  answers  the  patriarch  pr.  par.  of  joe«r=to  jest,  to  joke  (q.  v.).J    Iho  act 

anil  to  change  the  horses  when  required.    (Einj.)         out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  vindicates  his  conduct  or  practice  of  jesting. 

lob-printers.    A  printer  whose  business  is  con-    and  views.  Job  answering  in  deepest  abasement  J8ck.  s.    [JOCKEY,  «.]    A  popular  contraction  of 

aedto  miscellaneous  work,  usually  of  a  display    (xxxviii.-xlu.b).    The  comforters  arc  censured,  are  jocki-y. 

enjoined  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  are  pardoned  on  the  J8ck   6y.  «•    [Etym.  doubtful ;   prob.  a  northern 

intercession  of  Job,  to  whom  are  born  exactly  the  ,„••„,,  of  3ackeu,  a  dimiu.  of  Jack,  a  familiar  of 

same,.Jn,um1be,ro, f  children^hejiad  lost  (cf.  i .  2,  and  jonn    (q.  T.).  TLittre  gives    the   first   moaning  of 

passed  into  French,  as  "a 
'lief  duty  is  to  ride  as  postil- 
v,  see  extract  uuder  J'X/KEY- 

aftcr~every  observation.                                                  ™,T'iebook  St,.Joti8  absolutely  unique  in  the  Old  i8*' A  man  who  gets  a  living  by  riding  professionally 

Testament.    The  hero  is  not   a   Jew.    While   the  jn  |,orse  racps 

job-work,  s.                                                                      name  Jehovah  is  used,  the  whole  history  of  the  2.  A  horse-dealer ;  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  buy  and 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Occasional  work,  as  distinguished    Mosaic  Jaw  and  the  chosen  people  is  ignored.    The  gel  1  horses 

from  constant  employment.                                               5u,tllof  "P6™8  well  acquainted  with  Egypt,  its  croco-  3   A  clleat .  one  givea  to  sharp  practice,  probably 

2.  Printing:  Display  or  intricate  work,  as  dis-    diles  (xli.),  and  its  pyramids  (7)  (ill.  14).  and  the  from  the  ba<i  reputation  of  horse-dealers, 
tinguished  from  straight  composition.                           d???!t,  J^'t"  .lts_l>f?IlcJ1<Ls>  (?H1?L1£:")Z.™-3Hi  .«•  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  Scotchman,  from 

lob  (2),s.    [Jos  (2),v.]    A  sudden  1 
with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

*\  The  word  nut-jobber  is  usc>d  as  a  synonym  for 
the  nuthatch,  because  that  bird  breaks  open  nuts 
with  a  blow  of  its  bill. 

J8b(l),  «.<.*«.    [JoB(l),s.] 

A.  Transitive: 


wiiu  »u>                                                      "„>.  4   A  contemptuous  name  fc 

blow  or  thrust    ^Tl    "'"'      d^to'1' t  'b    7rLL81     Tl  ^'n™     e  H'o-r  calling  Jack  JocA-. 

is 'Hebrew'  'whlf  vufiouV'Aram'nisms    uml"withKa  Jockey-Club,  «.    A  club  for  regulating  all  matters 

I,!3"10.  y."L..0r    faint  Arab'ic  tinge.    The  view  still 'held  by  most  connected  with  horse-racing, 

commentators  is  that  the  book  is  very  ancient,  and  Jock'-8y,  v.  t.    [JOCKEY,  «.] 

its  author  probably  Moses.    If  so,  then  it  is  intelli-  j   To  deceivo  jn  trade;  to  act  with  sharp  prac- 

giblowhy  there  is  a  resemblance  between  expres-  ticoto'  to  cheat 

sions  in  Job  and  in  Genesis.    (Of.  Gen.  ii.  23,  and  2.  To' jostle  by  riding  against.    (Johnson.) 

Job  11.  5;  Gen.  iv.  21,  and_Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  A\  ;  Gen.  3   To  make  U8Oof  dishonest  measures,  such  as  are 


as,  Re  jobs  largely  in  the  season.    (Eng.)  "  .T.K.. 

I    To  hire  carriages  or  horses  from  a  job-master ;       *JOb  S- 
as.'l  shall  job  with  B.    (Enq.)  • 

5  To  do  work,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
rea'lly  for  one's  own  ;  hence,  to  perform  public  duties 
with  a  view  to  one's  private  advantage. 


news,  «.    Bad  news. 


tines,  oneii  oy  iuu  ua.gi.,  <.uu  """-•«  •    the  book  is  only  _, 

wholesale   dealers;    as,    He  jobs  large  quantities    may  be  quoted Ezet.xiv.  14,20,  an<T James  v.  11.  2.  Horsiness. 

Job's-comforter,  s.    A  false  friend,  who  takes,  J8ck -ey  Ship,  ».    [Eng.  jockey;  -thip.1 

••  ''  ....         or  seems  to  take,  pleasure  in  atttribnting  one's  mis-  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  riding  horses  in  horse- 

>mble  those  of 
a  jockey. 

Jo  cose,  a.    [Latin  jocona,  from  jocu»=a  joke 
(q.  v.).] 
*Job's-post,  s.  A  messenger  of  bad  news.   (Eng.)       I- Of  person*:   Humorous,   facetious;  given 

jokes  or  jesting. 

Job  s-tears,  s.  pi.  2.  Ofthingi:  Containing  a  joke;  droll, amusing. 

J6  cose  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  jocose;  -ly.~\    Jocularlj 
facetiously  ;  in  a  jocose  or  humorous  manner. 
A   supposititious   fowl,       jo  c6se  -ness,  s.     [English  jocose;  -ness.)    The 

quality  of  being  jocose ;  merriment. 

liar^-'Dol  istrument  or    peu  as  oxiremeiyemHciareuirom  a  i>ersisreni  enori       »J6-c6-se'r -I-OUB,  a.    [Eng.  jocose,  and  serimw.J 

to  hatch  out  chicks  from  dead  eggs.  The  expression    Oi;on  at  one  timo  u,  jocoseness.  at  another  to  -.  ri 
occurs  usually  in  the  followingphraso:  ousnoss  •  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  mirth  and 

AsvoorasJoVtTurkfV-hen:  Very  poor ;  extremely    8adrloss;  serio-comic. 

*J6-c8s  -I-tf ,  s.    [Eng.>ocos(e);  -ity.] 

^•^rEritn1  ^"?to^f^o"  jf^SBjS  AK^^;fep^!mIn^'  T  J;  Jj^^-J^E^ 

S.uUj^ap^t^fo.moft.e^meoJo^  Jfa ..'«.«,,    .  [A  corrupti-.n .of  J^u,.  ae  Utge, 

Dative  tSnes's  with  wlirch0  his^lme    is  ^m-  A.  Sala  (Bcfcoes,  Sept.  6, 1884),  says:  a^mous. cutler  of   that   Belgian  city.]    A  large 

nnred    when   compared  with   theirs.      (*f.  Ao<e«  "I  wrote  'jobation,'  because  the  word   means  a  long,  *                            «.x-.  ~  i._  X             rr     .         ;    ...i  ._•. 

1  Q u'rit*  June  21. 1884.  p. 489.]   To  chide  sternly ;  dreary  homily  or  reprimand    and  has  reference  to  the  JoC  -U-lar.  «j8c  -U-lar-y,   o.      Latin  joculant, 

am\   to  scold      (End.)  tedious  rebukes  inflicted  on  the  patriarch  Job  by  his  too  from  t'oculus,  dliuin.  of  joru»=a  joke  (i|.  v.).J 

~      ...             obliging  friend.."  1.  Of  person*:  Addicted  to  jesting ;  merry,  face- 


J8b  (2),  »10b-byn,  «.  t.    [Jr.  &  Gael.  906=8  beak 
"t'Wstrik/for'cefuU^andjuddenly  with  a  sharp-    m-_nt-io-ne,rin  an  old~stpry,  which"  represents  the 


Bot. :  The  hard,  bony  seeds  of  a  grass,  Coi>  lach- 
ryma.    [Coix.] 

Job's  turkey-hen,  s. 


weapon. 


jSb  (3),  J&be,  v.  '•     [Etym.  uncertain.  .        ^.,,m.  „„„„. ,  . — 

given  as  if  from  the  patriarch  Job,  in  allusion  to    emaciated;  in  dire  poverty, 
the  rebukes  ho  received  from  his  friends,  though  it 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk. 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     w8t,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     son;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     foil;     try,     Syrian. 


lire, 


marine;    g6,     p6t, 
ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


jocundity 

Jo-cfind  I  ty1,  mimt.  [Eng.  jocund:  -iti/.']  The 
slate  or  quality  of  being  jocund  ;  merriment,  gaiety* 

J5c  und-ly\  adv.  [English  jiH-und;  -/(/.]  With 
jocundity;  blithely,  merrily,  gaily. 

J5c  find  nSss,  s.  [English  jocund;  -ness.]  The 
same  as  JOCUNDITY  (q.  v.). 

Joe  (1),  J6  -ef ,  «.  [For  otym.  see  def.]  A  popular 
name  for  tho  Englisli  fonrpenny  piece,  probably  a 
derisive,  allusion  to  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.  (1771-1886), 
who  is  said  to  have  strongly  recommended  thatcoin 
for  the  paymontof  cab-fares  for  short  distances. 

J6e(2),s.  [Shortened  for  Joo  Miller  (q.  v.).]  An 
olil  joke.  , 

Jo  el.s.  [Hob.Yoel;6r.J<iCI.  Jo  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  Jehovuh,  and  el  i*  God.  [K>..\  Joel.there- 
I'ore,  is  =  To  whom  Jehovah  is  God— i.  e.,  a 
worshiper  of  Jehovah.] 

.sVc//»/.  />'/«;/.:  Tlie  name  of  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
and  of  more  than  twelve  other  persons  |*  ]  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam.  viii.  23;  1  Chr. 
iv.  35,  v.  12,  &c.) 

IT  The  Book  of  Joel: 

old  Test.  Canon:  A  prophetic  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  Joel,  the  second  of  the  minor 
prophets.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  Pothuel  (i.  1).  Joel  seems  to  have 
lived  in  Judah.  The  main  object  of  his  book  is  to 
counsel  repentance,  in  connection  with  a  fearful 
visitation  of  locusts,  accompanied  by  drought, 
which  had  desolated  the  land  (ch.  i.,  ii.  1-12).  Then 
there  follows  a  prediction  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  bo  poured outon all  flesh,  with  celestial  reve- 
lations; to  young  and  old  (ii.  28).  a  passage  which  St. 
Peter  refers  to  as  being  fulfilled  in  the  Pentecostal 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  16-21). 

The  date  of  Joel  13  doubtful.  Ho  has  been  placed 
in  the  reign  of  Joash  (B.C.  878-838), in  thatof  Uzziah 
(809-756),  in  whicli  case  ho  was  a  contemporary  of 
Amos,  with  whose  prophecies  several  verses  of  Joel 
agree.  (Of.  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  ffi  with  Amos  iv.  6-9;  Joel 
iil.  4-6  with  Amos  i.6-10;  Joel  iii.  16  with  Amos  i.  2, 
and  vor.  18  with  Amosix.  13.)  Others  suppose  him 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Joram  (B.  C.  893  or 
892-883-4) ;  or  in  thatof  Munasseh  (B.  C.699-644).  If 
there  is  a  reference  in  Joel  iii.  2  to  tho  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  in  ver.  1  to  that  of  tho  two,  this 
would  indicate  a  late  date,  as  tho  mention  of  the 
Grecians  in  versnti  perhaps  may  do.  Tho  canonical 
uut  liority  of  Joel  has  never  been  seriously  disputed. 

Joe  Mil  -ISr,  s.  [From  Joseph  Miller  (1684-1738) , 
a  witty  actor,  who  was  a  favorite  about  the  time 
( 'on^revo's  plays  wore  fashionable.] 

1.  A  stale  jest.  Thocompilation,  Joe  Miller1 8  Jests. 
published  a  year  after  tho  death  of  the  supposed 
author,  was  the  work  of  John  Mottley  (1692-1750), 
but  the  term  has  been  used  to  pass  off,  notonly  the 
original  stock,  but  thousands  of  jokes  manufact- 
ured long  after  Miller  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Clement  Danes.    (Cates.) 

2.  \  jest-book,  especially  one  in  which  the  jokes 
are,  old,  and  tho  wit  tho  reverse  of  sparkling. 

Joe  Mir-l6r-Is.m,  s,    [Joe  Miller;  -ism.] 

1.  A  stale  jest;  a  flat,  dull  joke. 

2.  Tho  art  or  practice  of  indulging  in  Joe  Miller's 
— t.  e.,  of  making  or  retailing  stale,  dull  jokes. 

Joe  Mll-lSr-Xze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  Joe  Miller;  -ize.] 
To  give  a  jesting  or  jocular  character  to ;  to  mingle 
wilh  jokes  or  jests. 

Joe  -pye,  s.  [Proper  name.]  (Soo  otym.  and 
compound.) 

Joepye-weed,  s. 

lint.:  An  American  name  for  Eupatoriutn  purpu- 
reuni. 

J6  -ef,  «.  A  slang  word  for  tho  young  of  tho 
kangaroo  and  other  marsupials. 

*  W<HX!-<I  inl-iratt'r-jtK-if :   A  roustabout ;   a  useful 
Iw.y  about  a  domestic  establishment.    (Colloq.) 

Jog,  "Jogge,  r.  t.  &  i,  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Wei. 
goffi^to  shako,  to  agitate.] 

A.  Trnn.1.:  To  push  or  strike  lightly,  usually  with 
the  hand  or  elbow,  for  tho  purpose  of  exciting  at- 
tent  ion  ;  to  jostlo. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  with  an  easy,  leisurely  pace,  in  which 
the  strides  resemble  jogsor  shocks.    (In  both  senses 
usually  followed  by  on, sometimes  by  over.) 

"The  good  old  ways  our  sire*  j  tigged  safely  oVr." 

llr<nrning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

2.  To  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavily,  orslowly. 

3.  To  get  through  life  with  little  exertion  and  less 
proi_-i  > 

*  1,1)  To  be  jogging:   To  start  on  a  journey;   to 
take  one's  departure. 

"  You  may  be  j"ff[//H(7  while  your  boots  are  green." 

Sfi<tk?*ii.:  Ttun/nij  <>J  tin'  N/irt'W.  iii.  2. 

(2)  To  jog  one's  mrmor//.  fit  joy  one's  elbow:  To 
recall  to  the  memory  of  a  person  some  duty  or  prom- 
ise apparently  forgotten. 
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(3)  Jog-jog:  In  a  Jogging  manner;  slowly. 
"  For  then  the  farmers  come,  Jo0-Jogt 
Along  the  miry  road." 

L'owper:  Yearly  Distress. 

J5g,  s.   [Joo,  t-.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  slight  push  or  blow,  usually  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  attention. 

L'.  Irregularity  of  motion,  caused  by  some  ob- 
struction. 

II.  Mech. :  A  square  notch  ;  a  joggle  (q.  v.). 
Jog-trot,  s.  <k  a. 

A.  Assubst. :  A  slow,  jogging  kind  of  trot ;  hence, 
a  slow  routine  method,  generally  obstinately  ad- 
hered to,  of  performing  daily  duties. 

B.  An  adj.:  Monotonous;  performed  by  routine; 
easy-going.    (Thackeray:  English  Humorists,  lect. 
ii.) 

Jog  -g8r,  s.    [Eng.  jog,  v.;  -er.] 
*1.  One  who  walks  or  moves  lazily,  heavily,  or 
slowly. 

2.  Ouo  who  jogs  or  gives  a  sudden  push  to  another 
for  tho  purpose  of  arousing  attention. 

J6g  -gle,  f.  r.  &  i.    [Freq.  of  jog,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    To   communicate    an    unsteady, 
wavering  motion  to,  by  u  slight  sudden  Hush  or 
shake ;  to  jostle. 

2.  Carp. :  To  unite  by  jogs,  or  mortise,  so  as  to 
prevent  sliding  apart. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  with  unsteady,  wavering 
motion, ;  to  totter,  to  shake. 

]8g-gle,s.    [JOGGLE,  «.] 

1.  Arch,  (pi.):  Shoulders  on  a  truss-post,  support- 
ing tho  lower  ends  of  struts  or  braces. 

2.  Masonry:  A  joint>pioce,  or  dowel-pin,  let  into 
the  adjacent  faces  of  two  stones  to  preserve  tliom 
in  proper  relative  position.    It  may  vary  in  form, 
and  may  approach  mits  shape  either  tho  dowel  or 
cramp   (q.  T.).     Tho  stones  of  tho  Parthenon  at 
Athens  wore  united  by  oak-joggles. 

Joggle-beam, «. 

Carp.:  A  built-boam,  the  parts  of  which  are  jog- 
gled together. 

Joggle-Joint,  s. 

Masonry:  A  mode  of  uniting  the  stones  of  ashlar 
masonry. 

Joggle-piece,  s. 

Carp.:  Tho  upright  member  in  the  middle  of  a 
truss ;  a  king-post. 

Joggle-post,  s. 

Cart*. :  A  post  having  shoulders  to  receive  the 
feet  of  struts. 

Joggle-truss,  .-•. 

Carp. :  A  hanging-post  truss  with  one  post. 

Joggle-work,  a. 

Masonry:  Work  in  which  tho  courses  are  secured 
by  joggles,  so  as  to  prevent  their  slipping  on  each 
other ;  as  tho  courses  of  an  abutment  under  the 
thrust  of  an  arch. 

Jog'-I,  Jog'-Ie,  i.    [Yooi.] 

Jo  hill  ua,  s.  [A  female  proper  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  masculine  Latin  name  Johannes.] 

-4s(ron. :  An  asteroid  (q.  v.). 

J6-han-ne  -an,  a.  [Lat.  Johanne(i).  and  suff. 
-an.]  Of  or  relating  to  John;  specif.,  the  Apostle 
John,  or  his  scriptures. 

*J6  ban  -nes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  loanncs 
= John.  | 

Nuniis. :  The  name  formerly  given  to  the  old  gold 
Portuguese  pec  a,  worth  about  $H.C4.  It  is  so  called 


Johannes. 


from  the  representation  of  King  John,  which  it 
bears.  Tho  name  was  often  contracted  into  Joe  or 
Jo;  as,  a  joe,  a  half-Joe. 

J6-han  -nls  berg,  «.  [A  castle  near  Wiesbaden. 
where  the  grapes  from  which  the  wine  is  prepared 
are  grown.]  A  Rhenish  wine  of  the  finest  quality. 

'/'  nnan  :  Joh<tnnisberger  we  in. 

J5-han  nlte,  s.  [Named  by  Haidinger  after 
Johann,  who  discovered  it ;  suff.  -ite  (.Mill.).] 

Min.:  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  uranium  and  rop- 
por,  of  emerald  to  apple-green  color.  Monoclinic 


John 

in  crystallization;  soluble  in  water.  Found  at 
Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  in  small  crystals  associ- 
ated with  uraninite. 

J6  han'-nlte,  «.  [Lat.  /otoiMwJobn  (see 
def.j ;  suff.  -iff.]  Of  or  belonging  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist, t  lie  Apostle  John,  or  any  teacher  of  the  same 
name. 

Johannite  Christians, ».  /<'. 

AVf/rx/'ii;. :  The  same  as  Christians  of  St.  Julm. 
[JOHN,  1(1).] 

John  ( 1 ) ,  x.  [Gr.  Irianncs,  from  Heb.  Yohanan  = 
tin- gift  of  Jehovah,  tho  namo  of  ten  per.-ons  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Kings  xxv.  23, 
1  Chron.  iii.  15,  vi.  9, 10,  &c.  Cf.  also  Yunatluin= 
given  by  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Kiog. :  The  namo  of  four  men  mentioned 
in  tho  New  Testament. 

1.  John  the  Baptist. 

2.  John   tho  Apostle.     His    father   was  Zobedoo 
(Matt.  iv.  21).  his  mother  Salome  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii. 
56withMark  xv.40,  xvi.  1).    His  father  was  a  li.-h- 
erman  who  kept  hired  servants  (Mark.  i.  20).  and 
was  therefore  of  some  position.     John  was  called 
with  his  brother  James  to  follow  Jesus  (Matt.  iv. 
21).    His  nature  was  of  that  sensitive  kind  which 
is  the  temperament  of  genius,  eloquence,  passion, 
and  love.    In  the  first  three  gospels  he  figures  as 
Boanerges,  or  Son  of  Thunder  (.Mark  iii.  17),  and  in 
the  excess  of  his  zenl  he  wished  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  u  village  of  the  Samaritans  because 
"they  did  not  receive''  Jesus  (Luke  ix.  54).     In 
the  fourth  gospel  the  loving  element* o(  his  charac- 
ter alone  appear.    He  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  (John  xx.  2).    Ho  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15, 16, 
19, 28).    At  the  crucifixion  the  mothei  of  Jesus  was 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  he  took  her  to  his  house 
(John  xix.  27).    With  Peter  ho  was  early  at  the 
sepulchcr  (xx.  2-4).    After  tho  resurrection  he  re- 
mained at  Jerusalem  for  at  least  fifteen  years  (Acts 
iii.,  iv. ;  cf.  xv.  6  with  Gal.  ii.  9).    Tradition  asserts 
that  ho  visited  Home,  and  was  there,  before  the 
Latin  Gate,  plunged  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil, 
from  which  ho  was  supernatural!}-  delivered,  so 
that  he  was  a  martyr  in  will,  though  not  in  deed. 
The  Roman    Church   commemorates  this  circum- 
stancoon  May  6,  under  the  title  S.Johannes  ante 
Portam  Latmam.     It   is   also  said  that  when  a 
poisoned  chalice  was  given  him,  ho  made  the  sigyn 
of  the  cross  over  it,  and  the  poison  fled  from  it  in 
tho  form  of  an  asp.    At  a  later  period  he  was  ban- 
ished to  Patmos,  where  ho  saw  the  apocalyptic 
vision  (Rev.  i.  9).    Tradition  makes  his  last  sphere 
Ephesus,  where  ho  died  at  an  advanced  age.     [1  2, 
3, 4 ;  also  REVELATION.] 

3.  A  dignitary  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  6. 

4.  John  Mark.    [MARK.] 

TI  1.  Christians  of  St.  John,  Disciplesof  John: 
Ecclesiol.:    The  first  namo    was  given  by  Euro- 
peans to.  and  the  second  assumed  by,  a  Jewish  sect, 
perhaps  descended  from  tho_  Hemerobaptists  men- 
tioned by  early  Christian  writers.    They  are  follow- 
ers of  John  the  Baptist  rather  than  of  John  the 
Apostle.  They  livo  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  especially 
at  Bassora,  and  are  called  by  thoOrientals  Sabeans. 
2.  The  Epistles  General  of  St.  John: 

(1)  The  first  epistle:  No  name  indicating  author- 
ship  appears  in  the  letter  itself,  but  the  style  is  that 
of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  thirty-five  passages  are 
nearly  the  same  in  each.    Tho  externalevidenco  for 
its  genuineness  and  authenticity  is   very  strong. 
Evidence  in  its  favor  is  adduciblo  from  Polycarp. 
Papias  as  quoted  by  Eusobius,  Origen,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  and  Eusebius  ranked  it 
among  his  homologoumena,  or  books  unanimously 
accepted.    Scaliger  (1484-1558)  believed  that  it  was 
not  from  the  Apostle,  and  was  followed  by  Lango 
and  the  Tubingen  school ;  but  the  general  opinion 
of  Christians  is  strongly  in  its  favor.    Its  date  has 
been  fixed  between  A.D.  70  and  96  or  100.  the  last 
being  tho  most  probable.  The  epistle  treats  of  love. 
The  definition  "God  is  Love"  is  from  iv.  16.    Its 
opening  looks  like  an  assault  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  I)ocot«e  (q.  v.).    The  \,-r.-e  i  v.  ,)  ooncetnuurthe 
Heavenly  witnesses  is  considered  an  interpolation. 

(2)  The  second  epistle:     It    is   written    by  "the 
elder"  to  "the  elect  lailj  and  her  children."    Tho 
external  evidence  for  it  is  much  weaker  than  that 
for  the  first  epistle,  and  Eusobius  placed  it  among 
the  antilogonmena.  or  books  not  universally  ac- 
cepted.  Its  theme,  like  thatof  the  first,  is  iovp,  but 
love  does  not  require  heret  ics  tn  be  emn  t  aim-d. 

(3)  The  third  epistle :  This  was  addressed  by  "  tho 
elder"  to    "the   well-beloved  Gains."    Tho  domi- 
neering Diotrephos  is  censured,   Demetrius  com- 
mended.   In  point  of  evidence  it  stands  like  the 
second  epistle. 

:i.  The  Gospel  accord!  1111  t<>  St.  .Inlm : 

New  T'-st.  Canon  :  The  fourth  gocpel,  and  distinct 
from  the  others  in  various  respeei-.  They  record 
chielly  tho  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee;  it  treats  of 
His  labors  in  Jeru-alem.  While  they  chiefly  illus- 
trate His  humanity,  it  gives  special  promiAenoe  to 
His  divinity.  But  there  are  resemblances  too.  The 
family  of  Bethany  figures  in  Luke  x.  38-4'J,  as  well 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     JCenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


John-a-dreams 

as  in  John:  tho  last  gospel  records  the  feeding  of 
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JShn-s&n-ese', s.  [From  Dr.  Johnson ;  suff .  -ese.] 
Tholiterary  stylo  or  language  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son ;  a  pompous,  inflated  style,  much  affecting  the 
use  of  classical  words. 

_    —    — ..„„    „„.,       John    son  grass,  N.   [Named after  its  introducer, 

Mounted  with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  "  •  J<ilin«nii of  Alabama.]  A  perennial  gra--,  sm-- 
.  2,  ix.  7),  and  with  tho  Jewish  feasts,  which  ho  ghum  halipense,  fi rst  planted  in  our  southwestern 
arefully  records  (ii.  13,  vii.  2,  x.  22,  Ac.).  His  states  in  1840-45.  Called  also  Cuba  grass,  Means 

grass,  Evergreen  millet  and  Arabian  millet. 

John  son  I  an,  a.  [From  Dr.  Johnson ;  adj. suff. 
-Jan.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Dr.  Johnson  or 
his  style ;  pompous,  inflated. 

John  son  -I-an-Isni,  s.  [Eng.  Johnsonian;  -ism.] 
A  wor4  or  idiom  peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  a  style  resembling  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

John  s&n  Ism,  8.  [Eng.  Johnson;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  JOHXSOXIAXISM  (q.  v.). 


asm  John:  tho  last  gospel  records  the  feeding  o 
the  hve  thousand  i.Iohn  vi.  5-13),  as  do  the  other 
(Matt.  xiv.  15-21,  Mark  vi.  :i.V44,  Luke  ix.  10-17).  So 
also  tho  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  are  re- 
corded in  them  all. 

Tho   author    of    tho    book    of  John    was    well 
ac 

caref . 

Greek  is  of  a  Hebraic  type',  though  not  so  much  so  as 
that  of  the  Apocalypse.  As  the  author  tells  more 
than  any  of  the  other  three  evangelists  what  passed 
within  the  apostolic  circle,  presumably  ho  was 
himself  an  apostle.  The  tx>ok  itself  does  not  name 
its  author;  tho  nearly  uniform  voice  of  antiquity 
assigned  it  to  St.  John.  In  modern  times  there  has 
lieen  serious  controversy  on  tho  subject,  rationalists 
maintaining  that  it  was  penned  too  late  iu  the  sec- 
ond century  to  have  emanated  from  St.  John,  who, 
at  latest,  cannot  have  lived  beyond  A.  D.  100.  The 
large  majority  of  theologians,  however,  consider  it 
of  earlier  date.  On  the  one  hand  Papias,  as  quoted 
by  Eusobius,  does  not  seem  to  have  known  it, 
though  ho  wasbishop  of  Hieropolis,  near  Ephestis, 
where  it  is  believed  to  have  been  first  published. 
On  the  other  hand*  there  are  abundant  testimonies 
to  it  in  the  latter  half  of  tho  second  century.  Thus, 


138  or  139,  or  147,  and  again  in  161;  possibly  Barnabas 
and  Ignatius  earlier.  If  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  the  knowledge  of  it  was  so  widely 
diffused,  there  must  have  been  a  prior  period  dur- 
ing which  acquaintance  with  it  must  have  been 
spreading  from  a  center.  Hilgenfeld,  a  recent 
rationalistic  writer  (1875),  is  willing  to  grant  it  as 
early  a  date  as  182  to  140,  and  another  one.  Keim 
(1875),  as  130  A.  D.  But  in  1868  Prof.  Hofstede  Do 
Uroot,  of  Groniugcn,  in  Holland,  cited  from  Hippo- 
lytus  a  statement  that  tho  gnostic  Basilides,  whose 
exact  date  had  been  unknown,  had  a  communica- 
tion from  Matthias  the  Apostle,  whom  ho  person- 
ally knew.  If  so,  he  lived  in  the  first  century,  and 
ho  undoubtedly  quotes  tho  Gospel  by  St.  John.  If 
Hippolytus'  statement  is  correct,  then  the  Gospel 
by  St.  John  is  undoubtedly  a  production  of  tho 
apostolic  era. 


Join,  *Joign,  *Joyn,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  joindre,  from 
Lat.  jungo,  from  the  same  root  as  Sausc.  yaj=tu 
join,  and  Eng.  yoke.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  connect ;  to  attach  one  to  another  in  con- 
tiguity ;  to  unite  one  with  another. 

"A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  burn 
Like  twenty  torches  joined." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctcsar,  i.  3. 

2.  To  couple,  to  combine,  to  associate. 

"In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  jom/nu  together  its 
ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power." — Locke. 

3.  To  add. 

"Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  field."— Isaiah  v.  8. 

4.  To  unite  in  marriage. 

"  What  God  hath  Joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asun- 
der."— Matthew  xit  6. 

5.  To  give  in  marriage. 


John-a-dreams,  8.  A  visionary  ;  an  idle  dreamer. 

John-a-nokes,    John-at-the-oaks,  *.    A  ficti- 
tious  name  formerly  used  in  English  law  proceed- 


g   To  unite  in  concord. 

"'Be  perfectly  Joined  together  in  the  same  mind."- 

1  for.  i.  10. 


9.  To  engage  in.    [JoiN,  If  (1)0 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bo  contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact ;  to  form 
a  physical  union ;  to  coalesce ;  to  unite  into  one. 

2.  To  adjoin ;  to  be  adjacent. 

"Justus's  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue." — Acts 
xviii.  7. 

3.  To  unite;  to  be  or  become  associated,  as  in 
views,  partnership,  society,  marriage,  confederacy, 


7.  To  associate  or  attach  one's  self  to ;  to  become 

Jonn-a-Stiles,  John-at-the-Stlles,  «.    A  name    connected  with ;  to  act  in  concert  with ;  to  become 
used  like  John-a-nokes  (q.  v.). 

John  Bull.  [Bt-LL.l  A  cant  name  for  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  probably  because  of  his  beef-eating  pro- 
pensities. 

John  Cheese,  .s.    A  clown. 
John-crow  vulture, «. 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  iu  Jamaica  to  the  Turkey 
Buzzard  (q.  v.). 

John  crow's  nose,  ».  A  West  Indian  name  for 
Phyllocorynejamaicensis.  [JiM  CEOW.] 

OUllil    X/UC,      .  ,  luwo,    l '.l  l  I  in -| -i  l  1 1 1,   ol>t;lv(/j.    lll.t  I  I  I.IL;  i-,    l;wulfv»t;l 

Law:  A  name  formerly  given    to  the  fictitious    &c. ;  to  bo  confederate ;  to  bo  leagued  together, 
lessee  of  tho  plaintiff  in  tho  mixed  action  of  eject- 
ment, that  of  tho  fictitious  defendant  being  Richard 
Roe. 

"  But  if  the  lessor  made  out  his  title  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  then  judgment  and  a  writ  of  possession  were 
awarded  to  John  Ifoc,  the  nominal  plaintiff,  who  by  this 
trial  IIH<!  proved  the  right  of  John  Rogers,  hissupjiosed 
lessor." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

John-to-whit,  8. 

Ornith. :  Vh-rmyloia  olisacea,  a  fly-catcher,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  the  note  of  which  is  like 
John-to-whit.  (Oyiln'i.) 

John  Trot,  ».    A  clown. 

John's-wort, ».    [Sr.  JOIIX'S-WORT.] 

John  (2),  8.    [A  corruption  of  Vr.jnune.] 

John-dory,  s.    [DORKK.J 

J8hn  ap  pie,  ».  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful;  Eng.  apple. \  An  apple  useful  a- retaining  its 
freshness  for  a  long  time. 

John  nle,  J8hn-nf ,  8.    [Dimin.  of  ./oftn.J 

'  >i  uith. :  The  name  given  by  whalers  to  PyftoHceli* 
'in,  a  kind  of  penguin  found  at  Kerguelen 
Island,  <S[C. 

Johnny  Crapaud,  ».  A  ludicrous  name  given  to 
a  Frenchman  or  tho  French  people  collectively. 

John  nj^  cake,  s.  [Eug.  Jtihitny,  dimiu.  of  John, 
andcafce.J 

1.  A  cake  made  of  maize  meal  mixed  with  water, 
an-l  baked  on  t  he  hearth. 

'J.  A  New-Kuglauder. 


joint 

Join   Sr,  *Joyn-er,  s.    [Eng.  join,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  joins. 

II.  Building: 

1.  A  workman  whoso  business  or  occupation  is  to 
construct  articles  by  joining  pieces  of  wood  with 
framings,  glue,  nails,  &c. ;  specif.,  one  who  con- 
structs tho  woodwork  for  houses.    [  JOIXEET.] 

"A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line, 
As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  design." 

Coir/HT:  Conversation,  790. 

2.  A  wood-working  machine    for    doing  \arion- 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  sawing,  planing,  and  thick- 
nessing,    mortising,  tenoning  (single   or   double), 
cross-catting  and  squaring-up,  grooving,  tougueing, 
rabbeting,  mitering,  molding  and  beading,  cham- 
fering, wedge-cutting,  boring,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  operations. 

joiner's-chisel,  8.    A  thin-bladed  paring  chisel. 

Jplner'S-Clamp,  8.  A  carpenter's  tool  used  in 
gluing  up  doors  and  other  wide  objects. 

Joiner's-gauge,  8.  A  scribing  tool  to  make  a 
mark  on  a  board  parallel  to  tho  edge  of  tho  latter. 

joiner's-plane,  8.  A  bench  piano  for  facing  and 
matching  boards. 

Join -8r  f ,  8.  [Eng.  joiner;  -«.]  The 'art  or  oc- 
cupation of  a  joiner ;  specif,  as  distinguished  from 
carpentry,  the  art  of  framing  tho  finishing  work  of 
houses,  doors,  windows,  shutters,  blinds,  cup- 
boards, hand-railing  of  stairs,  balconies,  and  gal- 
leries, mantelpieces  (if  of  wood),  the  construction 
of  permanent  fittings,  and  the  covering  of  all  rough 
timber. 

Join -Ing,  *joyn-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  8.    [Joix,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (Seo  the 
verb.) 

C.  .48  subst. :  Tho  act  of  uniting,  coupling,  or  at- 
taching together ;  a  joint. 

*'A11  was  of  stone  of  berile    .    . 
Without  peces  orjoitninu.8." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  bk.  iii. 

Joint,  *Joynt,  »Joynte,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  j<>i»ct 
(Fr.  joint),  properly  the  pa.  par.  of  joindre  =  to 
K>in,  from  Lat.  jungo,  pa.  par.  of  junctus;  Sp.  & 

*A.  At  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  junction  or  mode  of  joining  parts  in  a  struct- 
ure; the  place  or  part  where  two  separate  things 


drawers  or  cabinets." — Vattipifr:   I'oyayes  (an.  1688). 

*2.  A  limb. 

3.  One  of  tho  larger  pieces  into  which  a  butcher 
cuts  up  a  carcass. 

"In  bringing  n  Joint  of  meat,  it  falls  out  of  y«ur  hand." 
— Swift:  Instructions  to  Serro.ntn. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  joint,  or  articulation,  may  bo  defined 
to  bo  the  union  of  any  two  segments  of  an  animal 
ho  intervention  of  a  structure  or 
nt  from  both.    (Todtl  i£  Bowman: 


, Diarthrosis  rotatorins.    The 

terms  Symphysis,  Synchondrosis,  Synenrosis,  Sys- 
sarcosis,  and  Mennigosis,  formerly  applied  to  joints, 
are  now  discarded.  [See  all  those  words.] 

2.  Arch. :    Tho  surface  of  contact  between  two 
bodies,   joined    and    held    together  by    means  of 
cement,  mortar,  <fcc.,or  by  a  siiperincumrjont  weight. 

3.  fioiikltiiiftituj :    The   lateral  projection   of   the 
back  to  correspond  to  or  cover  the  thickness  of  tho 

"join-hand,  Joining  hand, «.    \\ritingin  which    ^,1,.-. 

4.  Bot.  (pi.}:  The  places  at  which  the  pieces  of  a 
stem  aro  articulated  together. 

5.  Carp.:  A  mode  of  securing  together  the  meeting 
edges  of  wooden  structures;  the  place  where  one 

pie( f  timber  is  united  to  another.    The  straight 

joint  is  where  the  edges  make  a  butt-joint.  iM-ing 
planed  straight.    Timbers  aro  generally  joined  h\ 


"  Look  yon,  all  you  that  kiss  ray  lady  peace  at  home,  that 
our  armies  Join  not  iu  a  hot  day." — Shakesp.:  llenru  IV., 
Ft.  II.,  i.  2. 

'a  (1)  To  join  battle:  To  engage  in  hostile  encoun- 
ter.   (I  Samuel  iv.  20 
(2)  To  join  issue:  [ISSUE.] 

Join,  «.    [Joix,  t-.]    A  joint,  a  junction. 


the  letters  are  joined  together  in  words,  a.s  distill' 
guishod  from  writing  in  single  letters. 

•Join  -ant,  <*.    [O.  Fr.]    Adjoining,  contiguous, 
adjacent. 

Join  dSr,  *Joyn-der,  «.   [Fr.  joindre.} 

•I.  Ord.  Lana.:  Tho  act  of  joining;  conjunction. 


"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 
Confirmed  by  mutual  joinrter  of  your  hands." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  X/uht,  r.  i 
II.  Lair: 


•ally  joint 

mortise*   and  tenon-,  or  by  strap*  and  bolts.    The 
various  kinds  of  joints  are  named  according  to  their 
form-  and  use-,  thus: 
(1)  A  tiuttinu  joint,  in  carp.,  is  one  in  which  the 


1.1-1   pleading. 

*J61ne,f.  t.    [JoiN,  r.]    To  enjoin. 


fate,     fat, 
or.     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     w«t,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mate,     cub.     clire,     unite,     cOr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


iljiiint.      (  DoVKTAIL.] 

(4)  A  Inniiitiiilinul  joint  is  one  in  which  tho  com- 
HHUI    ,  am  rnns  parallel  with  the  fibers  of  both. 

sire,    air,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
e,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


joint -ache 
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jointly 


Joint-coupling,  .-•. 

M'n/i.:  A  form  of  universal  joint  for  coupling 
sections  of  shafting. 

*Jolnt-evil,  s. 

I'ulh.:  Evil  or  disease  of  the  joints;  specif.,  one 


(5)  A  miter  Joint,  ono  formed   by  the  meeting  of 
matching  piocos  in  a  frame,  the  parts  unitini:  on  a 
line  bisecting  tho  angle,  which  is  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  ouo  of  9U'. 

(6)  A  square  joint,  ono  in  which  the  plane  of  tho 
joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the  libers  of  ono  piece, 

and  parallel  to  those  of  tho  other.  ~-J ~  —  .~~~  *"• 

(See  also  mortise,  rabbet,  scarf,  tenon,  universal    that  B'TCS  them  Unduo  Prominence. 

Joint,  Ac.)    Other  joints  are  known  by  some  pocul-       Joint-fastening,*. 

lanty  of  finish  or  application,  as  bracket,  cham-       Railway  Afish-bai 
o™dedVoTn!"'J'  '''"""""''  in"""1>  Plaiu-  side,  sns-    adjacentendsof  two  rails".' 
6.  Gcol. :  A  natural  fissuro  or  lino  of  parting  trav-       Joint-flat,  ». 

crsing    rocks    in  a  straight   and  well-determined 

line,  often  at  right  angles  to  the  pianos  of  stratifi- 
cation.   If  in  a  quarry  a  sufficient  number  of  joints       «„«_*  «,., 

cross  each  other,  tho  rock  is  broken  up  into  sym-      .Jomt-flle,  8.    A  small  nio    without  taper,    and 
._i...   .1... ..!__«_  _•!!._..,_..••.,     .   .*         Circular  in  its  cross-section.    It  is  used  for  dressing 


Joint,  *Joynt,  v.  /.  &  «.   [JOINT,  «.] 

A.   Tr«  nxiti  iv  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  form  in  joints  or  articulations ;  to  articulate. 
"  The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion,  and  fur- 
nished with  several  muscles.'* — Kay:  On  the  Cr<  •< 

2.  To  unite  by  one  or  more  joints ;  to  join  together; 
to  unite. 

"Branches  which,  being  dead  many  years,  shall  after 
revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow."— 
Shakesp. :  CymbeUne,  v.  I. 

*3.  To  unite  closely,  to  combine,  to  league  to- 
gether. 

"Jointtna  their  force  'gainst  OBPsar." 

metrical  blocks,  thus  "groaUylacWiUnVYhoTa^o'rs  circular  in  its  cross-section.    It  is  used  for  dressing 

.,f  the  men  employed.    The  faces  of  th?    ofnts  are  cut,tho  holcs  f"r  "">  Joint-wire  in  snuff-boxes  Ac.,  •  To  ' tlivi do  or  cut  into  joints  or  pieces;  tosepa- 

gonerally  smoother  and  more  regular  than  thesur-  ?nd  ln  P™Pa"ng  the  apertures  for  tho  pintles  of  rate  the  joints  of. 

face   of  true    strata.    The  partings  which    divide  ulnKes-  "About  cutting  it  up,  quartering,  jointing,  seething. 

columnar  basalt  into  prisms  are  joints.    Tho  spaces  Joint-flr,  8.  ""J,  r?a"t.'n?;.  he  "pent  a  greater  part  of  the  night."- 

betwpen  two  joints  show  no  tendency  to  split  indef-  Bot.  (  n()  •  The  order  (Jnetaceie  fo  v  ) 

mitely.thus  distinguishing  it  from  slaty  cleavage.  ,„,  H.  Carp.  <*  Join. :  To  plane  and  prepare  the  edges 

(CLEAVAGE.]     (Lyell.)    Rutley  considers  jointing  joint-heir,  s.    An  heir  having  a  joint  interest  of  timbers. 

due  to  the  consolidation  either  of  sediment  by  dry-  Wlta  «11<)tl"'r- 


lliiilii-,,11 :  \  fish-bar  or  other  mcansof  locking  the 


Lain:  A  fiat  issued  against  two  or  more  trading 
partners  by  a  common  creditor. 


nt  by  dry- 

ing  or  of  eruptive  matter  by  cooling.  This  makes 
them  so  contract,  as  to  produce  fracture  along  more 
or  loss  parallel  lines. 

7.  Masonry:  Tho  face-jointsof  voussoirs  are  those 
which  appear  on  tho  face  of  tho  arch.  Tho  vortical 
joint  is  between  stones  of  tho  same  course.  Tho 
horizontal  joint  is  between  courses.  The  coursing- 
joint  is  the  joint  between  tho  courses  of  voussoirs. 
The  heading-joint  is  that  between  two  voussoirs  in 
tlm  same  course.  Tho  flush-joint  is  filled  up  to  the 
face  by  pointing  with  mortar. 


Joint-binge,  8.    A  strap-hinge.    [HINOE,  ».] 
'Joint-laborer,  a.    A  fellow-laborer. 
Joint-like,  a.    Resembling  joints ;  jointed. 
Joiut-obligant, ». 

Scots  Law :  A  person  under  tho  same  obligation  as 
another  to  do  something  specified. 

Joint-pipe,  s. 

Oa» :  A  short  section  of  pipe  forming  a  connection 


S.  Plumbing:  The  sheets  of  sheet-metal  roofing  between  two  lengths,  and  usually  having  threaded 
are  joined  by  a  drip-jointor  a  fiashing-jointin  cases  sockets  into  which  the  parts  are  screwed ;  a  socket, 
whore  they  are  not  soldered.  A  flush-joint  or  jump- 


puto.    (Slang.) 
B.  .4s  adjective  : 

1.  Joined  together,  conplod,  united. 
"  Of  bodies  Heuen  in  speciall 
With  foure  spirites  joynt  withall." 

Ootrer:  C.  A,,  iv. 


joint-resolution,  s.    A  resolution  to  be  acted  on 
concurrently  by  both  houses  of  a  legislative  body. 

*jolnt-rlng,  f.    A  ring  jointed,  so  as  to  consist 
of  two  equal  parts. 

joint-rule,  *. 

Parliamentary  practice:  \  rule  adopted  by  the 


B.  Intrann.:  To  unite  or  coalesce  as  by  joints  or 
parts  fitting  into  each  other. 

Joint  -Sd,  *Joynt-ed.  a.   [Eug.  joint;  -«d.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Full  of  joints  or  knots;  knotty. 

"  Three  cubits  high  the  jointed  herbage  shoots." 

I'll  I lipt. 

2.  Provided  or  formed  with  joints. 

'"Twixt  the  neck  and  throat  the  Jointed  plate 
Gave  entrance."  Piq>e:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxii.  408. 

3.  Having  joints  or  limbs. 

"Being  nimbler  joynted  than  the  rest." 

Spenser:  Sluiopotmot. 
II.  Botany : 

1.  Separating  nearly  or  oven  falling  to  pieces  at 
the  joints ;  as  the  legumes   of  Ornituopus  or  the 
leaflets  of  Guilandina  bonduc. 

2.  Looking  as  if  it  possessed  joints,  as  the  stem 
and  leaves  of  Juncus  articulatus.    (Lindley.) 

Jolnted-ferns,  a.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  order  Equisetaceee  (q.  v.). 

jointed-microscope,  s.  A  pocket  microscope  in 
wuich  the  handle  and  lens-holder  shut  down  against 
the  slide  on  which  tho  objoct  pliers  are  adjustable. 

Joint -gd-ly',    of/r.  .[Eng.   jointed;    -ly.]    In  a 


2.  United;  combiuecl;  acting  together  or  in  com-    concurrent  action  of  both  houses  of  a  legislative    jointed  manner;  with  joints. 


bination. 


body. 


"Joint-servant,  s.    A  fellow  servant. 

"I  took  him. 

Made  him  joint-servant  with  me,  gave  him  way 
In  all."  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

joint-session,  a.    A  meeting  of  two  legislative 
bodies  or  committees  as  one. 

'Joint-sick,  a.    Suffering  from  pain  in  the  joints. 
joint-stock,  s.    Stock  held  in  common. 


"  In  a  war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force  of  so  many       Joint-saw,  8.    A  saw  with  a  curved  working  face, 
nations,  France  could  send  troops."— Add/son.    (Todd.)       used  in  making  the  joints  of  compasses  and  other 

3.  Associated,  connected. 

"From  nj  otnt  connexion  and  unavoidable  coherence  of 
which  propositions  one  with  another,  it  clearly  appears, 
that  it  is  not  weakness  but  want  of  conscience." — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

4.  United  or  associated  in  tho  same  profession ; 
having  an  interest  in  common. 

"Pride  then  was  not:  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid: 
Man  walk'd  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade." 
Pope:  Essay  on  .Man,  iii.  152. 

5.  Shared  in  common  by  different  persons. 

"Entertain  no  more  of  it, 
Than  A  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all." 

Shnkesp. :  Ileury  H".,  PI.  II.,  v.  2. 

6.  United;  continuing  or  lasting  together. 

"  Settled  on  William  and  Mary  for  their  joint  and  sep- 
arate lives." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xv. 

tf  Out  of  joint : 

1.  lAt.;  Luxated,  dislocated. 

"  Jacob'sthigh  was  <m<  of  joint."— Genesis  xxxili.  25. 

'-'.  Fin. :  Thrown  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  dis- 
ordered. 

"The  time  is  ont  of  joint,  oh  cursed  spite! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

*joint-ache,  *joint-ach,  s. 


J61nf-8r,  «.    [Eng.  joint;  -er.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ono  who  or  that  which  joints. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry : 

(1)  A  tool  for  filling  the  mortar  cracks  between 
courses  of  bricks.    A  pointing  tool. 

(2)  A  tool  for  marking  tho  mortar-joints. 

2.  Coopering:  The  stave-jointer  is  a  large,  station- 
ary plane  on  which  tho  edges  of  the  staves  are 
worked.    The  heading-jointer  has  a  straight-edged 
bit.    The  backing,  or  side-jointer,  otherwise  called 
the  over-shave, has  a  concave-edged  bit,  and  is  used 
for  dressing  tho  backs  of  staves.    The  inshave  has  a 


Joint-stock  company :  A  company  or  association    convex-edged  bit,  and  is  used  for  dressing  the  inner 


of  a  number  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  carry 
ing  on  some  bnsinoss  or  undertaking,  in  which  the 
shares  of  each  member  are  transferable  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  partners;  a  private  cor- 
poration. 

Joint-stool,  8. 


faces  of  staves. 

3.  Build. :  A  bent  strip  of  iron  inserted  into  a  wall 
to  strengthen  the  joint. 

Jointer-plane,  s. 

Coopering : 

1.  A  plane  five  or  six  feet  long,  its  lower  end  rest- 
ing upon  the  ground,  and  i  N  upper  end  supported 

„  „„,„..  upon    a  prop,   the    inclined   sole  being   presented 

2.  Kngin.:  A  block  holding  up  the  ends  of  parts    upward  for.the  staves,  which  are  jointed  thereon, 
which  belong  in  apposition,  as  railway  metals,  ways       *•  ^  jointing-piano  (q.  v.). 

of  vessels,  <tc.  Jolnf-Ing,  *joynt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.,.  [JOINT, ».] 

joint-tenancy,  s.  A.  &.  B.  An  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

Law:  (See  extract.)  verb.) 

"An  estate  in  joint-tenancy  is  where  lands  or  tenements        C.  As  subst  an  ti « 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  stool  made  with  jointed  parts  ; 
a  folding  stool. 


are  granted  to  two  or  more  persona,  to  hold  in  fee-simple, 
fee-tail,  for  life,   for  years,  or  at  will.     Its  creation  de- 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  joining  with 
a  joint. 

Geol.:  The  operation  of  producing  joints  in 


pends  on  the  wording  of  the  deed  or  devise  by  which  the 
Hot.:  Rottenness  manifesting  itself  at  the  June-    'en»ntg claim  title;  for  this  estate  can  only  arise  by  pur-    r     k  nroducod' 

tion  of  the  branches,  and  caused  by  tho  ago  of  tho    chase  ?r  »rnnt'  that  **'  ^y,  tbe,.acLof  the  psrtie"'  and    All  61 
trr>«  f?l  never  by  the   mere  act  of  law.   — BIooftvAolMj  Comment.,  n.o.j 

!,W  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 


"No  trees  are  exempt  from  the  worme,  the  blasting, 
and  the  joiut-aeh."—P.  llullund:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Joint-actions,  s.  pt. 

Lain:  Actions  in  which  several  persons  are  so 
equally  concerned  that  one  cannot  sue  or  be  sued 
Without  tho  others. 

joint-chair,  s. 

Railway  Eng. :  A  chair  or  shoe  which  supports  the 
ends  of  abutting  rails. 

joint-committee,  s.  A  committee  composed  of 
members  of  both  houses  of  a  legislative  body, 
appointed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
houses. 


joint-tenant, .-.-. 

Law :  Ono  who  holds  an  estate  by  joint-tenancy. 

joint-wire,  s. 

Watchmaking :  The  tubular  wire,  sections  of 
which  form  the  joints  of  watch-cases,  lockets,  &c.; 
a  piece  is  hard  soldered  to  each  leaf,  and  a  solid 
wire  runs  through  to  form  tho  pintle.  It  is  drawn 
upon  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  ono  end  being  tapered 

off  with  a  file,  so  that  the  tube  and  wire  are  grasped       , ,   _.    K . 

together  by  the  dogs  and  drawn  after  tho  manner    joint;  having  no  joint. 

Joint  -1?,  *Joynt-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  joint;  -ly.J 

•joint-worm,  s.  j    In  a  j0jnt  manner  or  state ;  together. 

ZoOl. :  The  tape-worm  (q.  v.).  2.  In  common,  in  company. 


jointing-plane, «. 

Joinery:  A  piano  with  a  long  stock,  used  to  true 
the  edges  of  boards  or  staves  which  are  to  be  accu- 
rately fitted  together.  It  is  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and 
tho  work  is  called  shooting  the  joints. 

jointing-rule, «. 

Brifkltujinii :  Astraight  rule  about  six  feet  long, 
used  by  bricklayers  in  marking  with  white  paint 
along  each  joint  of  the  brickwork. 

joint    less,   a.    [.Eng.  joint ;   -less.]     Without  a 


boll,    bo~y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-cian.      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-Uon,      -jion  =  zhun.    -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.    -die.    ice.  =  bel,     del. 


jointress 

Joint  -rSss,  'Joint  -B-r8ss,  «.  [Eng.  jointur(e) ; 
-ew.J  A  woman  possessed  of  a  jointure ;  a  dowager. 

"  The  imperial  jointress  to  this  warlike  state." 

shatcesp.:  Hamlet,  1.2. 

Joint  «re,  »Joynt-er,  «.  [O.  Fr.  joincture  (Fr. 
jointure),  from  Lat.  junctura,  from  junctus,  pa. 
par.  of  junoo=to  join.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  joining,  a  joint. 

2.  Law:  An  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  settled 


£..  ljUW .    .uicsiair  in   janu.-  or   LUIIIMII  2.  In    a  jolly 

upon  a  woman  in  consideration  of  marriage,  and    joijity ;  merrily. 
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jSl-lI-fl-ca-tion,*.  [Ene.joH.v;  snff.  -fication.] 
A  merrymaking ;  a  scene  of  mirth  ami  jollity ;  a 
carouse. 

J81  -11-ljf,  adv.    [Eng. jolly;  -ly.~\ 
*1.  Prettily,  finely,  neatly. 

"  The  wholesom'st  herbs  they  herewithal  inclosed, 
And  so  their  head«  full  jollity  they  dight." 

//.  Peucham,  in  Ellin,  vol.  il. 

2.  In  a  jolly,  merry,  or  sportive  manner;  with 


j  coming 


which  she  is  to  enjoy  after  her  husband's  decease. 

Joint  -ure,  v.  t.  [JOINTURE,  «.]  To  settle  a  joint- 
ure up. 

*J61nt -Ure-lSss,  «<y  [English  jotnfure;  -less."] 
Without  a  jointure ;  having  no  joiuture. 

fjolnt  -w  ress,  «.    [JOINTRESS.] 

Jolnt'-weed,  ».    [Eng.  joint,  and  weed.'} 

Hot. :  An  American  name  for  Polyijonum  articula- 
tum. 

Joist,  'Joyste,  *giste,  *gyst,  *gyste,  *gyyste, 
».  |O.  Fr.  giste  (Fr.  oite)  =  a  bed,  couch,  or  joist, 
from  O.  Fr.  gesir=to  fie,  to  lie  on.] 

Carp.:  A  horizontal  timber  supporting  a  floor  or 
ceil  ing,  one  or  both.  Single  flooring  is  formed  with 
joists  reaching  from  wall  to  wall,  where  they  rest 
on  plates  of  timber 
built  into  tho  brick- 
work. The  floor- 
boards are  nailed  on 
the  upper  edges  of  the 
joists,  whose  lower 
edges  receive  the  lath- 
ing and  plastering  of 
the  ceilings.  Double 
floors  are  constructed 
with  stout  binding- 
joists,  a  few  feet  apart, 
reaching  from  wall  to 
wall,  and  supporting  Joists, 

ceiling-joists,  which 

carry  the  ceiling,  and  bridging-joists,  on  which  are 
nailed  the  floor-boards.  When  tho  main  timbers  of 
tho  floor  are  girders  which  rest  on  the  wall-plates 


The  goodly  empress,  jollity  inclined. 

Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wond'rous  kind." 

Drytlcn:  Peritiuft,  vi. 

«J81  -11-mgnt.  «.     [Eng.  jolly;    -men/.]     Mirth, 
jollity,  merriment,  gayety. 

"  Whereas  a  ladle  gent 
Sate  with  a  knight  in  joyous  jolUment." 

Spenser.-  f.  Q.,  VI.  il.  16. 


ISlf-Ing-iy,  «'Jr.  [Eng.  jolt  inn : -1y.]  In  a  jolt- 
ing  manner;  with  jolts. 

*Jombre,  v.  t.    [JUMBLE,  t>.] 

Jo  na.t>,  «.  [Heb.  Yonah=(\)  a  dove,  (2)  Jonah; 
Or.  /onus.] 

Script.  Kiog.  <t  Hist. :  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Amit- 
tai,  and  a  native  of  Gath-hepher  (2Kini?sxiv.  2ui,  n 
border  town  of  the  tribe  of  Zobuluu  (Joshua  xix. 
13).  He  lived  prior  to  or  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 
II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  23,  25),  who  ascended  the  throno 
B.  C.  824. 

If  The  prophecies  of  Jonah  : 

Old  Testament  Canon :  The  fifth  in  order  of 
minor  prophets,  but  perhaps  tho  first  in  date.  Th 
book  is  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  poetry.  Itoi 
with  a  divine  command  given  to  Jonah  to  go 
Nineveh  and  cry  against  it  for  its  wickedness.  I 
place  of  obeying  this  injunction,  tho  prophet^wu 
was  of  perverse  disposition,  wunt  to  tho  sea,  an 


,  ».    [TS,ag.  Jolly ^  -ness.]  _The  quality    pai<j  his'fareYor  Vvoyage'to'Tarshish.    A  storm 

arising,  the  story  continues,  those  on  board  ^cast 


or  state  of  being  jolly ;  merriment,  mirth,  festivity, 
revelry. 

JS1  -II  tf ,  »Jol-l-tee,  8.  [Eug.  jolly;  -1y.]  Jolli- 
ness,  mirth,  merriment. 

"Ah,  then,  all  Jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly." 

Beattie:  The  Minttrel,  bk.  i. 

JS1  -If,  'JoMf,  *Jol-lfe,  *Jol-yf,  *Jol-y,  a.  A  <«fi-. 
[O.  Tfr.jolif  (Fr.  joii),  from  Icel.  j<M=Yule  (q.  V.)  ; 
cf.  Dut.^o*Jen=to  revel.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Merry,  frisky. 

*'  WinsinR  she  was,  as  Is  a  jolly  colt, 
Long  as  a  mast. "  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,264. 

2.  Handsome,  neat ;  fine  in  appearance  ;  plump. 

3.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"This  northern  wind,  which  some  call  Cfficias,  bloweth 
ujiilly  cool  wind. "— North:  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

4  Merry,  mirthful,  gay,  lively,  sportive  ;  fond  of 
merriment,  jovial* 

5.  Inspinng  or  expressing  mirth  or  gayety. 

"  While  the  Jolly  hours  led  on  propitious  May." 

Milton:  Sonnet. 

6.  Fine,  excellent,  very  good.    (Slang.) 

"What  a  Jolly  desk  I"— Hughes,    Tom  Brovm't    School 


and  support  the  binding-joists,  the  floor  is  called  a 

f  .    f  tt         __       m« i_i      JT_  _  :..:.. .,-.......*    .  I...   !-..•:. I..         JL/al/lf,  pt.  11.,  Cn.  1. 

B.  As  adv. :  Very,  exceedingly.    (Slang.) 
•He   is  so    Jolly    green,'    said   Charley."— Violent : 


framocffloor.   The  binding-Joists  support  the  bridg- 
ing-joists and  ceiling-joists  as  before.    The  trim- 
ming-joists are  short  joists  into  which  trimmers  are 
mortised.  Trimmers  are  pieces  around  a  fire-hearth    WfMr  Twist,  oh.  ix. 
or  a  hatchway,  where  tho  continuity  of  the  joists  is       J8l'-" 
broken.    [TRIMMER.]  Dut.  j 

Joist,  v.t.  [Joi8T,«.]  To  fltor  furnish  with  joists,    pound. 

Jolly-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  boat  used  for  the  general  mis- 
cellaneous  work  of  tho  ship,  such  as  bringing  off 
marketing,  &c.  A  boat  of  this  kind  attached  to 


lots  to  ascertain  whose  delinquency  had  raised  the 
tempest,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  Ho,  having 
admitted  that  ho  was  fleeing  from  Jehovah,  was 
cast  overboard  by  his  comrades,  when  tho  agitated 
ocean  sank  into  a  calm.  A  great  fish  swallowed  the 
prophet,  who  remained  alive  in  the  body  throe  day 
and  three  nights.  His  prayer  offered  from  his  livin 
dungeon  being  answered,  the  fish  vomited  himou 
on  the  dry  land.  The  closing  episode  of  the  narrr 
tive  represents  tho  prophet  in  the  execution  of  h 
ministry.  A  second  time  he  was  ordered  to  go  I 
Nineveh,  and  this  time  he  obeyed.  The  people, 
alarmed  by  his  declaration  that  in  forty  days  ths 
city  should  be  destroyed,  humbled  themselves  be- 
fore God,  and  thus  averted  the  threatened  judg- 
ment. On  this  tho  prophet  petulantly  complamed 
of  the  Divinogoodnoss,  and  was  yet  more  impatient 
when  a  gourd  which  had  grown  up  in  a  night  to 
shelter  him  as  rapidly  withered  away.  Jehovah 
vindicated  His  action  and  justly  rebuked  the 
prophet.  Some  have  thought  the  book  an  allegory 
rather  than  a  narrative  of  real  events.  But  it  is 
quoted  apparently  as  a  history  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  one  place  the  confinement  of  Jonah  in 
the  whale's  belly  is  regarded  as  typical  of  the  simi- 
lar period  during  which  Jesus  was  to  remain  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  (Matt.  xii.  39-41,  xvi.  4 ;  Luke 
xi.  29,30,32). 


Jon   3.  t"5in,  ••    [After  Jonathan  Trnmbull,  Gov- 

1?  (2),  O.  [Dan.  jolle=&  yawl;  Sw.  Julie;  ernorof  Connecticut  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
'of.J  [tAWL.]  A  word  only  used  iu  the  com-  ence,  to  whom  Washington  frequently  referred  for 
I  J  l  advice  as  Brother  Jonathan.]  Ajocular  name  fora 


Joke,  s.    [it&t.jocus;  Sp.  Juego;  Ital.gioco;  Fr. 

1.  Something  said  or  done  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  laughter  or  merriment ;  a  jest ;  raillery. 

2.  Something  not  real;   something  not  done  in 
earnest  or  seriously  meant. 


United  States  vessels  of  war  is  called  a  dingy.    It 
is  clinker  built,  from  16  to  20  feet  long,  with  a  beam 


uuB^'fi   otjiniuoiji   luuniiK.  ---  — '•    . 1 —      . , 

In  joke :  In  jest ;  not  in  earnest,  but  for  the  pur-    from  'J3  to  '20  of  its  length. 


pose  of  causing  laughter  or  merriment ;  not  seriously 
meant. 
joke,  v.  i.  it  t.    [JOKE,  «.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  make  jokes ;  to  jest ;  to  bo  merry. 

B.  Trans. :  To  crack  jokes  upon ;  to  jest  upon  ;  to 
rally. 

16k  -3r,  *.  [Eng.  jokfe) ;  •er.']  One  who  cracks 
jokes  ;  a  jester,  a  merry  fellow. 

•Joke  smith,  ».  [Eng.  joke,  and  smith.']  A  manu- 
facturer or  maker  of  jukes. 

"The  jests  of  the  newspaper  joketmlth."— Southey: 
Letter*,  ii.  836. 

J6k   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [JoKE,  u.] 
A.  &  B.  *-ltf  pr.  par.  (t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  jesting;  a    Jole  or >o((=to  knock  the lioad.] 


jest. 

J6k  -Ing-1?,  (idv.   [Eng.  joking, :-<!/.]   In  a  joking 
or  jesting  manner;  jestingly. 

*J6k'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.jofc(e);  -wft.]  Jocular,  jesting. 

J61e,  «.    [JoWL.] 

1.  Tho  face  or  chock. 
Cheek  by  jole.) 


J81-1J*.  v.  i.  &  t.    [JOLLY  (1),  a.] 
*A.  Intrant. :  To  rejoice,  to  joy,  to  be  pleased. 
"And  as  to  disenthrall  his  soul  they  meant 
They  jolly  at  his  grief.  " 

O.  Fletcher :  Chrlsfa  Triumph  over  Death. 

B.  Trans.  :   To  joke,  to  rally.    (Slang.) 
*j8l'-ly-h8ad,  subst.     [Eng.  Jolly;   suff.  -head.] 
Jollity. 

"  Despoyled  of  those  joyes  and  jollyhead.'* 

Spenser:  F.  (?.,  VI.  xl.  82. 

J8ll'-yte.  s.    [Named  by  Kobell  after  G.  Jolly, 
the  physicist.] 

Mm.:  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  dark  brown 
color.     It  is  a  hydratod  silicate  of  alumina,  iron  and 
magnesia.    Found  at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria. 
J61t,  *joult,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Probably  an  extension  of 
1   'behead.] 

sudden  jerks, 


"  A  long  train  of  wagons  laden  with  the  sick  j 
the  rugged  iiiiTement.'  —Macaulay:  Hit!  Eng.,  ch 


(Only  used  in  tho  phrase 


"Follow!  nay,  I  will  pro  with  thee  cheek  by  J»h  ." 

Bhttkeep.:  Stidnummer  fiiyht'e  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish,  the  bciik  of  a  bird,  &c. 
44  Re«l-npeckled  trouts,  the  salmon's  silver  jole, 
The  jointed  lobster."  (lay:  Trivia,  il.  416. 

*J61e,  *]6U.  v.  t.  [Joi,E,  «.]  To  beat  or  dash  the 
head  against  anything;  to  strike  or  clash  with 
vinl< 

•Jol  if,  *JOl  yf,  a.   [Fr.]  Jolly,  merry,  handsome. 

]6  Hf-fI-»,  «.  [Named  by  Hojer  »ft<!r  his  friend 
M.Joliff...| 

Hut.:  An  old  ni'im^  of  rucurbitaco»>.  tribe  Nhan- 
dinilMW.  Joliffla  africana  is  now  called  Telfairin 
pedatn. 


A.  Trans.:  To  shake  with  sha 
as  in  a  carriage  along  a  rough  roa — 

B.  Intrant,:  To  move  with  sharp,  sudden  jerks;    8 
to  shake,  to  move  roughly. 

k  jolted  over 
y:  Hilt  Kn.j.,  ch.  xiv. 

J61t  *Joult, «.  [JoLT,  v.]  A  shake  or  shock  with 
sharp,'  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a  carriage  along  a  rough 
roud. 

"Till  some  kind  jolt  o'er  ill-paved  town 
Shall  wedge  you  close,  and  nail  you  down." 

Llovil:  Epiftle  to  J.  B.,  Etq. 

J61t  2r,  «.  [Eng.  jolt;  -IT.]  One  who  or  that 
which  jolts. 


u]   A  jo 
native  of  this  country.    An  American. 

"  The  voice  of  ,J"tinth'in  was  heard  to  express, 
'  Our  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess.'  " 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  Hx. 

J8nd'-la,  s.    [Mahratta,  <fec.] 

Bot. :  A  native  name  for  an  Indian  grass,  Sorghum 
vulgare.  [SOBGBUM.J 

•jSng'-lSr,  s.   [Ft.  jongleur  ]    A  jester,  a  juggler'. 

«J8ng'-lSr  18,  s.    [JANOLEBY.] 

JS-nSs'-I  a,  s.  [Named  after  the  celebrated  Ori- 
entalist, Sir  Wm.  Jones  (1746-94),  founder  and  first 
president  of  tho  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  1 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  East-Indian  and  Malayan  legu- 
minous trees,  sub-order  Cfpsalpiniew,  tribe  Am- 
herstiead.  Jonesia  asoca  is  tho  splendid  Aahoca  or 
Asoca  tree  (q.  v.).  There  are  other  species.  Called 
also  Saroca. 

J6  ne    si  an,  o.  [See««pra.]   Relating  to  Janet. 

Jonesian  system,  K.  A  method  invented  by  Sir 
William  Jones  Isiiprn  ]  for  transliterating  Oriental 
words  into  English  letters. 

J8n'  qull,  jSn  qullle,  «.  [Fr.  jonquille;  Sp. 
juttquilta,  tromjunco;  Lat.  juncus=&  rush,  which 
its  loaves  resemble.] 

Bot.:  Narcissus  jonquilla,  a  beautiful  amaryllid- 

ceous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  Called  also 
Bub-leaved  Daffodil.  [Etym.] 

Il  Qncen  Anne's*  Jonquil  is  Narcissus  jiusillus 
ptenu#,and  Sweet  Jonquil,  .Y.  odoru*. 

Jopk,  Jouk,  J6wk,  r.  i.    [\  variant,  of  duck,  v. 
(q.  v.j.J    To  Moop  down.  (Scott:  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxv.) 
*Jook  Sr  f,  *)opk  Sr  18,  ».    [.JUGGLERY.] 

Jookery-pawkery,  jookerie  -  pawkerie,  s. 
Trickery,  knavery,  (.s'colc/t.) 

[Naga  joom=a  field.]    (For  def., 


arm  -ft''<nl.\    A  thic 

a  dolt,  a  numskull. 

J61t    Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [JOLT,  «.] 
A.  &B.  At  pr.  pur.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See   the 

verb.) 
C.  Aumtlntt.:  The  act  or  procesn  of  Hlmkiug  with 

jolts. 


Jodm  Iftg.  *. 
see  extract.) 
"The  procww  of  jooming    .    .    .    connisU  in  Bimply 

then  cultivating  on  the  miturul  flopo  of  the  ground  thuH 
cleuretl,  insteiidof  terracing  »H  with  tho  Anfruinis.  Thene 
tit-Ills  are  of  courae  not  irrigate. I.  mul  tlic  fallen  unil 
rlutrrnl  tiinht-r  it  g-euerHlly  allowed  to  renntiii  in  the 
iiehlw,  lyine  acrOMtt  the  filope.  nn<l  helpft  to  retain  the  noil 
which  lit  i^'tit  otherwise  he  washed  nwav  duriiiKthe  rain^." 
— Lteut  -<'<,l<nn-l  }\>,<Mlthorpet  K.  K.t  ill  Juurn.  ,l>tttu'<,j,. 
In*t.t  xi.  200. 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w6rk, 


what, 
who, 


fail,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,     her,     thSre;     pine,     pit, 
son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
»,     OB  =  *; 


marine; 


gO,     pfit, 
qu  =  kw. 


joram 

Jb'r  -am,  *.   [JORUM.] 

Jor    dan,  «.    [Lat.  Jardanen;  Gr.  lordanis;  Heb. 
yarden.] 
'.'- '«/..'  The  celebrated  river  of  Palestine. 

Jordan-almonds,  s.  pi.  A  uame  for  sweet  al- 
monds. 

*jor  dan,  *jor  dane,  *Jor  den,  »jorr  deyne, 
*Jur  don,  «.  1 1'roperjy  a  Jordan-vessel  =  one  in 
which  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  Laud  brought 
back  water  from  the,  river  Jordan  for  baptismal 

purposes.  | 

1.  A  kind  of  pot  or  vessel  formerly  used  by  phy- 
sicians and  alchemists.     It  was  very  much  in  the 
form  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  only  the   neck  was 
longer,  being  not  much  smaller  than  the  body  of 
tin- vessel.    (Halliwell.) 

2.  A  chamber-pot, 

"They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jorden." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
If.,  I'l.  1..  ii.  1. 

Jor  dan  Ite,  8.  [Named  byVomRath  after  Dr. 
Jordan,  of  Saarbruck  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/m.).] 

M ht . :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  in  the, 
dolomite  of  the  Jliiinent  hal,  Switzerland,  in  line 
crystals.  Composition:  Sulphur,  arsenic,  and  lead, 
llarducss,  3 ;  streak  pure  black. 

jbr  Qm,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  Jordan  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  largo  bowl  or  vessel  for  drinking.    (Colloq.} 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquor  contained  iu  such  a  ves- 
sel. 

"Apply  for  a  jorum  of  Newcastle  beer." 

<'nnni,i<i/iaiii:  Newcastle  Beer. 

Jft'-B.e'-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  after  the  local- 
ity where  discovered,  San  Jose,  Minns  Geraes, 
Brazil ;  suff.  -ite  (Afm.j.J 

Min. :  A  teUuride  of  bismuth  in  which  part  of  the 
tellurium  is  replaced  by  selenium  and  sulphur. 
Hexagonal,  with  perfect  basal  cleavage;  soft;  spe- 
cific gravity,  7'92-7'93.  Color,  grayish-black. 

J6'-§8ph,  s.  [Gr.  Ifisfph;  Heb.  Yoseph= Joseph, 
the  son  of  Jacob.]  (See  otym.  and  compounds.) 

Joseph's-coat,  s. 

Hot.:  A  popular  name  for  Amaranthus  tricolor. 

Joseph's-flower,  8. 

Sot. :  Tragopogon  pratense. 

*JO  gSph,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  in  refer- 
ence to  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors.]  A  riding- 
dress  for  ladies,  having  buttons  down  to  the  skirts. 

"OHviu  would  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon.  .  .  .  dressed 
In  a  green  josrph."  —  Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wufcffleltt, 
ch.  zvi. 

J5sh'-u-a,  «.  [Heb.  Yehoshua;  Greek  ICsous.] 
[JESUS.] 

Script.  Riog. :  The  name  of  four  persons  mentioned 
iu  the  Old  Testament  (Joshua  i.  1 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  14,  Ih; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  8;  Haggai  i.  1).  The  last-named 
Joshua  is  the  Joshua  of  Ezra  v.  2.  The  earliest  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  four,  after  whom  the  other 
throe  were  named,  was  thesou  of  Nun,  an  Ephraim- 
ito  (1  Chron.  vii.  27),  who  first  appears  as  com- 
manding the  Israelites  by  appointment  of  Moses 
during  the  light,  with  Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.  9, 10, 13). 
lie  was  with  Moses  just  after  his  descent  from 
Sinai  (xxxii.17);  ho  was  then  a  servant  of  Moses, 
and  a  young  man  (xxxiii.  11).  Ho  was  one  of  two 
spies  who  reported  the  practicability  of  conquering 
Canaan  (Numb.  xiv.).  Before  the  death  of  Moses 
Joshua  was  divinely  named  his  successor,  and 
formally  invested  with  authority  (xxvii.  18).  He 
afterward  lead  the  Israelitish  host  in  theconquest 
of  Canaan.  Ho  died  at  the  age  of  110,  ami  was 
buried  at  Timnath-scrah,  iu  Mount  Ephraim 
.Ii •  -him xxiv.  30). 

•|  The  Book  of  Joshua : 

NC-I-I;,/.  (.'anon:  The  sixth  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
incut,  immediately  succeeding  the  Pentateuch  in 
t  lie  Hebrew.  The  namoappears  to  have  been  given 
!"•<•  uise. Joshua  was  the  leading  human  personage 
in  the  book.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts:  tirst,  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.) ; 
second,  t  ho  partition  of  the  land,  or  Jewish  domes- 
day-book  (xiii.-xxii.) ;  and  third,  Joshua's  final  ad- 
dress to  the  people  (xxiii.,  xxiv.).  The  events 
recorded  are  considered  to  have  occupied  about 
twenty-five  years,  from  B.  C.  1451  to  1426.  The  ex- 
pression "  to  this  day  "  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the 
Book,  once  of  Rahab's  dwelling  among  the  people 
(vi.  2S) ,  mid  apparently  of  the-  life  of  Caleb  (xiv.  14). 
llenco,  all  but  the  concluding  verses  have  been 
attributed  to  Joshua,  or  one  of  the  elders  who  out- 
lived him.  Many  Rationalists  place  it  much  later. 
Ciilenso  resolves  it,  like  t  ho  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
into  various  parts.  One  is  an  original  story,  which 
he  dated  in  the.  later  part  of  David's  or  the  earlier 
part  of  Solomon's  reign.  A  considerable  part  ho 
attributes  to  the  "  Deuteronomist,"  whom  he  pi  aces 
in  the  reign  of  Mauasseh,  and  he  supposes  a  third 

Crtion  to  In-long  to  what  he  terms    the  "Later 
gislation."  during  the  Captivity. 
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J6  s6,s. 

li-lithi/. :  A  small  fish  of  the  Gudgeon  species. 

joss,  K.    [Chinese.] 

/,''  li'i/lnnx:  The  penatos  or  household  gods  of  the 
Chinex-.  Kvery  family  has  its  joss. 

joss-house, ». 

"/is;  A  Chinese  temple. 

joss-Stick,  s.  A  rood  covered  with  the  dust  of 
fragrant  woods,  and  burnt  boforo  idols  iu  China. 

*JOS-sa,  interj.  [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  ho!  and  Fr. 
fa.J  Hero  I  come  hither. 

"Btund,  Htuml:  jossti,  wnrclerere." 

.  r,,  4,100. 

J5s -sa-He,  ».  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after 
Major-Goneral  Jossa;  suS.-ite  (Ifm.).J 

Mm.:  Orthorhombic  crystallization,  luster  vit- 
reous to  waxy,  streak  dull  yellowish-white.  Hani- 
ness,  3;  specific  gravity,  5'2.  Gives  reactions  of 
chromic  ncid,  lead  and  zinc:  occurs  in  small 
orange-yellow  crystals  at  Horesowsk,  in  the  Urals, 
Russia. 

Jos  tie,  *jus'-tle  (tie  as  el),  «.  /.  &  i.   [Eug. 

joust;  frequent,  suff. -ie.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  push  against,  to  hustle,  to  rush  against ;  to 
push  so  as  to  force  out  of  one's  way. 

"  Bullies /osHed  him  into  the  kennel." — Stacaulay:  Hist, 
Eny.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  crowd  up  against;  to  elbow. 

"  otlio-rs  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold  lace, 
jontleil  professors  in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns."— 
Mdfaulay:  llist.  Eny.,  ch.  ui. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  push,  to  hustle,  to  crowd. 

Jo's  -tie,  8.  A  rush  or  crowding  together;  a  jolt- 
ing by  contact,  as  of  one  individual  with  another. 

J5s -tle-m8nt  (tie  asel),  s.  [Eng.  jostle;  -ment.] 
Crowding,  pushing  against,  hustling. 

jot,  8.    [  Lat.  iota,  from  Gr.  M<a=tho  letter  i,  from 

fotl.  the  smallest  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet; 
)ut.  jot,'  Sp.  &  Hal.  jota.\    [IOTA.]    A  tittle;  the 
least  oit  or  amount  assignable;  an  iota. 

"'You  do  mistake  me.  sir.'  —  'No,  sir,  no  jot.'"  — 
Suites;)..-  Twelfth  flight,  iii.  4. 

jot  (l),r.  r.  [JoT,  tt.~\  To  make  a  brief  note  or 
memorandum  of.  ^Usually  followed  by  the  adverb 

down.) 

j8t  (2),  v.  t.  fProb.  from  O.  Fr.  jacter;  Latiu 
jarto.'l  To  jolt,  to  jog,  to  nudge.  (Provincial.) 

J8t-te"r,8.    [Eng.  jot  (l),v.;  -tr.~\ 

1.  One  who  jots  down  notes  or  memoranda. 

2.  A  book  in  which  memoranda  am  set  down. 

j5t  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  B.    [JoT  (1),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  brief  note ;  a  memorandum, 
joilgij,  s.    [Lat.  jugum  =  a  yoke.]    A  pillory ;  an 

instrument  of  torture  consisting  of  .an  iron  collar 
fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  offender  and  fastened 
to  a  wall  or  a  post. 

"Set  an  old  woman  in  the  jougs." — Scolt:  Wavtrlry, 
ch.  x. 

'jouissance,  "jouisance  (pron.  zho  Is  sans  ), 
s.    [Fr.J    Jollity,  mirth,  merriment,  enjoyment, 
jouk,  *Jowk,  *Jook,  v.  i.   [JOOK.] 

Jfillle,  s.     [Named    from    the    eminent   English 
physicist,  James  P.  Joule.  | 
Klect.:   The  unit  of   heat  and  work;  the  volt- 

coiilomb. 

Jounce,  f.    /.      [Perhaps   connected    with  joult 
(q.  v.).]    To  jolt  or  shake  by  rough  riding, 
jounce,  «.    [  .JOUNCE,  «.]    A  jolt,  a  shake. 
JoQr -nal,  *jour-nall,  a.  &«.   [Fr.  journal,  from 
Latin  diuriutlis  —  daily;  dies  =  a  day;  Sp.jornal; 
Ital.  yiornale.] 
*A.  .48  adj. :  Daily,  diurnal. 
"Er3  twice  the  sun  had  made  his  Journal  greeting." 
N/icifceflp. .-  JMeuaure/(*r  .tfeu«itr<%  iv.  3. 

B.  Aft  substantif'  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  accountof  the  transactions  or  events  of  each 
day ;  a  diary. 

"A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before." 

( '-nrf  r.    (  ,,,ir>-i:-<t!tian,  276, 

2.  A  record  of  events  or  news,  properly  one  pub- 
lished daily,  but  uow  extended  to  any  newspaper  or 
other   periodical    published   at  certain  intervals. 
Thus  wo  may  speak  of  a  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly 
journal;  a  publication  recording  the  transactions 
of  a    society;  as,    the  Journal  of  the   Geological 
Society. 

*3.  A  day's  work  or  labor ;  a  day's  journey. 


joust 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sookkeei>.:  A  book  iu  which  the  transact 

of  each  day  are  entered  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur.  The  separate  items  are  afterward  copie.l 
into  other  books,  as  the  ledger,  Ate. 

2.  Jtfoc/i.:  That  portion  »f  11  shaft  which  re-ts  in 
the  bearings. 

3.  Haul.:  A  daily  register  of  tbeablp'e  course  and 
distance,  the  wind,  weather,  Jcc. 

journal-bearing,  *. 

ilach.:  [  JOURNAL-BOX.] 

•Journal-book,  s.  A  book  for  entering  the  event* 
or  transactions  of  each  day  ;  a  journal. 

journal-box,  s. 

Mach.:  The  carrier  of  a  journal;  the  box  on 
which  the  journal  of  a  shaft,  axle,  or  pin  bears  and 
moves. 

*jour  -nal-ar-J,  a.  [Eug.  journal;  -arj/.]  Daily, 
diurnal. 

Jour -nal-Igm,  8.    [Eng.  journal;  •ism.'] 

*1.  The  keeping  of  a  journal. 

2.  The  business,  occupation,  or  profession  of  pub- 
lishing, writing  in,  or  conducting  u  journal;  the 
influence  of  public  journals;  the  profession  of  a 
journalist. 

Jour   nal-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  journal;  -ist.J 

*1.  One  who  keeps  or  writes  in  a  journal  or  diary. 

2.  One  who  conducts  or  writes  in  or  for  a  public 
journal ;  an  editor,  critic,  or  correspondent  of  a 
newspaper. 

Jour-naMst -1C,  a.  [Eng.  journalist ;  -ie.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  journals  or  journalism. 

Jour  -nal-ize,  v.  i.  &  i.   [Eng.  journal;  -izf.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  enter  in  a  journal  or  diary ;  to  set 
down  a  daily  account  of  events  or  transaction*. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  follow  the  profession  of  n  jour- 
nalist ;  to  contribute  to  or  conduct  a  journal. 

Jour  ney\  "Jorne,  *Jour-nee,  "Jonr-net,  s.  [  Fr. 
,journ£e  —  a  day,  a  day  s  work,  a  day's  travel,  from 
Lat.  <(ti«'nu8=daily;  di'e«=a  day;  Sp.  Jornada; 
Ital.  giornata;  Low  Lat.jon«t<a=a  day's  work.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  day's  work  or  travel. 

2.  Passage  or  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 

3.  Passage  through  life. 

"  We  must  all  have  the  same  jaurHrft'it  end,  if  we  hope 
to  get  to  heaven,  but  Home  may  meet  with  a  freer  road 
.  .  .  in  their  journey  than  others." — Stitlinyflert:  Ser- 
monft,  vol.  iv.,  i*er.  3. 

B.  Mint.:  The  same  as  JOURNEY-WEIGHT  (q.v.). 

*journey-bated,  a.  Fatigued  or  worn  out  with 
a  journey. 

Journey-weight,  «.  A  term  used  in  the  English 
Mint  for  fifteen  pounds'  weight,  (701  sovereigns)  of 
coined  gold,  or  sixty  pounds'  weight  of  coined  silver 
(792  crowns,  1,584  half-crowns,  3,960  shillings,  or 
7,920  sixpences). 

Journey-work,  8.  Work  by  a  journeyman  of 
any  craft  performed  for  hire ;  work  done  by  the 
day. 

JoSr-nof,  *jour-nle,  v. i. &  t.    [JOURNEY,*.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  travel ;  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another. 

'•  We  greet  not  here  as  man  conversing  man. 
Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain." 

rt>ftf:   //owr'w   llittil,   Xlii.  168. 

tB.  Trans. :  To  traverse;  to  travel  over  or 
through. 

"  And.  in  a  palmer's  weeds  arrayed, 
My  huted  Minim  aud  form  to  shade, 
I  j"itrnt{/ed  many  a  lnml." 

>'-ntr    11,1, -/.i;.,.*,  v.  6. 

*jOur'-ney^-§r,  s.  [Eug.  journey;  -er.]  One  who 
journeys ;  a  traveler. 

JoQr -ne^-man,  s.  [Eng.  journey ;  -man.]  Prop- 
erly, a  workman  hired  by  the  day;  but  now  gum-r- 
ally applied  to  any  mechanic  who  has  learned  his 
trade ;  a  mechanic. 

"  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  notmade  them  well." — .s'/mA<.s/i..  llunil't.  iii.  1. 

jour  -ney'-Wpm-an,  s.  [English  jnurn<-i/.  and 
woman.]  A  woman  hired  by  the  day. 

"  No  joumeyieoman  sempstress  is  half  so  much  a  slave 
as  I  *m."—Vielal»g:  .Vi.cr,  i.  3. 

joust,  "jouste,  *just,  »juste,  «.  [O.  Fr. , 
jonste;  Fr.  joust.]  |  JOUST,  r.  |  A  tilting-match  :  a 
mock  combat  or  conflict  of  peace  between  knights 
in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  trial  of  valor.  Tin-  com- 
batants used  blunted  spears,  but  were  still  subject 
to  much  danger  from  sudden  blows  on  horseback. 
A  joust  differed  from  a  tournament  in  that  the  lat- 
ter was  a  conflict  between  many  knichts.  ijivided 
into  parties, and  engaged  at  tin-  same  time;  the 
joust  was  a  separate  trial  of  skill,  where  only  one 
man  was  opposed  to  another. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


joust 


Jdust,  *Joust-en,  «Just  en,  'Just,  r.  /.    [O.  Fr. 

'iinnli'i-  (  Krem'h  j«ut<-r\.  from   Low   Latin.' 
ipproach,  from  Lat.jwj/a=noar,  close.  | 
1.  To  engage  iu  a  joust  or  tilting-mateh  ;  to  tilt. 
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J6w-a-reS,   J6w-ar,  J6 -ar,   J6w -ar-re*, 


jubilate 


•  '{French  JKiiler),  from  Low  Latin  jt«(o=to    [Mahratta.) 
•pproacn,  from  Lat.  jujcta  =  npnr,  olow.  I  Hut. :  Hurt/hum  vulgare. 


"And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 
Jijimteil  in  Aspramont  or  Moiitnlban." 

tlilloit:  P.  L.,  i.  583. 

2.  To  jostle,  to  push. 

Jdust   e"r,  «.    [Eng.  joust;  -#r.]    One  who  jousts 
or  tilts. 

joust    Ing,  pr. par., a.  4  ».    fJousT,  t>.] 

A.  iV  B.  *4»  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .1.1  subst.:  The  act  of  engaging  in  a  joust. 

jousting-helmet,  s. 

t)M -Irmor:  A  wide,  largo  helmet,  made  to  cover 
the  head  and  neck,  and  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of    c 
the   knight,  in  jousts  and    tournaments.    It    was 
sometimes  decorated  with  the  orle  displaying  his 
colors,  and  his  crest  above  that. 

J5ve,  «.    [Lat.  Jovis  (genit.  of  Jupiter).} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  (chiefly  poetical) : 

I.  Lit.  rt  Roman  Antiq. :  Jupiter,  the  chief  of  the 
Roman  divinities. 

*'J.  Fig.:  The  air,  the  atmosphere. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Attron. :  The  planet  Jupiter. 

•2.  Alchemy:  A  name  applied  to  the  metal  tin. 

Jove's  beard,  .-. 


•Jowel.n.    [JEWEL.  | 

Jowk-er-y,*.    [.JOOKEKY.] 

J<Swl,  *JOl,  *Jole,  *jOlle,  «.  [A  corruption  of 
chole,  chmi'l,  orr/idii/.  itself  a  corruption  of  an  older 
form,  charul  or  chavel,  from  A.  S.  reo/t=t.he  jaw.] 

1.  The  jaw. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish. 
:t.  The  cheek. 


IT  Cheek  by  jotcl  :  With  the  cheeks  close  together; 
close  together. 

*J6"wl,  r.  t.    [JowL,  ».]    To  throw,  to  dash. 

J<Swl  -gr,  *.  [From  the  thick  joirln  of  the  animal.] 
A  hunting  dog,  a  bloodhound,  a  mastiff,  a  dog  gen- 


"Joteler  lugs  him  still 
Throngh  hedges."  Drytlen :  Essay  on  Satire. 

J6w  -18pped,  a.    [JELLOPED.] 

*JdW-tSr,  ».  [Derived  from  jnlter  (q.  T.).]  One 
who  hawks  fish  about  the  country  on  horseback  ;  a 
fish-hawker. 

"Plenty  of  ti~h  is  vented  to  the  fish-drivers,  whom  we 
call  jotcters." — Careic:  Surrey  of  Cornwall. 

J<Sy.  *Joie,  *Joye,  «.  [O.  Fr.  joi/e,  joie  (Vi.joie), 
from  Lat.  gaudia,  plural  of  yaudium=joy  ;  gaudeo 
=to  rejoice;  Sp.joya;  Port.joia;  Ital.  giojti.] 


2.  Making  happy ;  causing  joy  or  delight ;  exhila- 
rating. 

"The  joyfttlst  day  that  euer  snnne  did  see." 

Koenser:  Epltnalamlon. 

,J  -f  41-1? ,  ail,:    [Eng.  joi/ful;  -ly.]    In  a  joy- 
[  manner;  with  joyfuluosb,  gladly. 
"And  straight  were  joyfully  the  anchors  weighed." 
Daniel:  Civil  H'ars,  bk.  v. 

Joy  -f  fil  nSss,  «.  [English  Joyful;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  1 1.  -i  m;  joyful ;  gladness,  exulta- 
tion, exhilaration  of  spirits. 

J6"y  -less,  a.    [Eng. Joy;  -less.'] 
1,  Void  of  joy;  feeling  no  pleasure;  sad,  dispir- 
ited, unhappy  ;  not  exhibiting  joy. 
11  It  was  formerly  followed  byo/  before  the  cause. 
'-'.  Giving  no   pleasure   or  joy ;  sad,  dispiriting, 
saddening. 

"Amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  Joyless  daylight." 

WorilHU-orth:  Hank*  of  the  Wye. 

Joy  -less  1J,  iidv.  [Eng.  joyless:  -ly.]  In  a  joy- 
less,  sad,  or  dispirited  manner;  without  joy ;  sadly. 

j<Sy  less  ness, .-.  [English  joyless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyless. 

"In  comparison  of  the  Joylenansss  and  the  ingloriou*- 
ness  of  this  world."— Donne:  Devotions  (1626),  p.  426. 

J6y  -OU8,  a.  [O.  Fr.  joj/ow>,  joinus  (Fr.  joaenx), 
from  Lat.  yaudiosua,  from  </audium=joy ;  Italian 


.  .  .  ....... 

1.   That  emotion  or   passion    produced    by    any    yiojotto.] 
happy  accident  or  by  the  expectation  or  gain  of       1.  Full  of  joy,  joyful,  glad, 


something  good,  pleasant,  or  advantageous ;  a  feel- 
Bo/..-  (1)  Hydnumbarbajovw,  (I)  Anthyllisbarba    ing  of  pleasure,  gratification,  or  delight ;  gladness, 


jovis. 

Jove's  fruit,  s. 

Bot.:  (I)  Lindera  melissceifolia,  (2)  Laurus  dios 
pyros. 

J6  -vl-al,  »J6  -vl-all,  J6  -vl-an,  «.  [Lat.  Jotn'- 
aJ<8= pertaining  to  Jove  or  Jupiter,  from  Jon's 
(genit.  of  Jupiter).]  [JovE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  astrological  word  signifying  born  under  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Jupiter  or  Jove. 
As  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  joyful  of  all  the 

{Janets,  a  "jovial"  person  was  one  of  a  particu- 
arly  gay  or  cheerful  disposition.    [3.  ] 
'>.  Propitious,  favorable. 

3.  Mirthful,  merry,  joyous,  jolly;  inclined  to  or 
characterized  by  mirth  or  gayety. 
H.  Alchemy:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metal  tin. 
*J6  -Vl-al-Ist,  8.  &  a.    [Eag. jovial;  -inf.] 

A.  Assubst. :  One  of  a  jovial  or  merry  disposition; 

one  who  leads  a  jovial  or  merry  life.  porary  ;7<>i/~is  the'mo'st  Vivid  sensation  in  the i  soul '; 

B.  As  adj.:    Festive.     (Davies:     Commendatory    aladness  is  the  same  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  dc- 
Poems,  p.  5.) 


exultation,  exhilaration  of  spirits;  thestato  of  feel- 
ing happy ;  delight,  happiness. 

"  There  is  no  joy  but  cnlm." 

Tennyson:  Lotos-Eaters,  68. 

2.  Gayety,  mirth,  merriment,  festivity. 

"Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  knight  she  found." 
Sjienser:  F.  Q.,  1.  iii.  S2. 

3.  That  which  causes  joy  or  happiness. 

"  Ye  are  our  glory  and  Joy." — I  Thess.  ii.  20. 

4.  Used  as  a  term  of  fondness. 

"  Now  our  joy, 

Although  our  last,  yet  not  our  least  young  love. 
What  say  you?" — Shakes?.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

5.  Used  to  express  kind  wishes. 

"Good/oy,  my  lord  and  lady." 

Shakcsp.:  Merchant  of  Vfnlff,  111.  2. 
IT  Joy  nnd  (jladness  lie  more  internal;  themir/A 
is  the  more  itpmediato  result  of  external  circum- 


morry,  gay. 
"The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seem'd  joyitus  each  and  all." 

Hyron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  liii. 

1?  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the  cause 
of  the  joy. 

2.  Causing  joy;  inspiring  joy  or  gladness. 
'•  Kiu-h  object  of  the  joyous  scene  around 
Vernal  delight  inspires."    U'arfoii:  Eclogue  it. 

J6y -Oas-ljf.  adt>.  [Eng.Jn.votw;  -ly.]  In  a  joy- 
ous manner ;  joyfully  ;  with  joy  or  gladness. 

J6~? -oils  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  joyous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyous ;  joyfuluoss. 

"  Let  outragious  joyonsnes  be  chaunged  in  to  hoUome 
Badnes." — I'dall:  James  iv. 

J6yr-Some,  a.  [Eng.  jo//,'  and  suff.  -some.]  Caus- 
ing or  inspiring  joyfulnoss;  joyful. 

"  Neere  to  the  end  of  this  all  joysome  grove." 

Hrotene:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  «.S. 

Jfib,  *Jubbe,  8.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  juti 
(q.  v.j.]  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  liquids ;  a 


gree ;  joy  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most 

J6  vl-il  -I-t? ,  8.  [Eng.  jovial;  -itu.]  The  quality    important  events  in  life;    gladness  springs  up  in 
«TOtra'joViS  ;Verriment,  Uivity^irth*     J*'^™  „«£»£•£  <-™  ^fejg* 

*J6'-v!-al-Ize,  v.  f.    [Eng.  jovial ;  -izc.]    To  make    demonstrations  '.gladness  is  a  mo  re  tranquil  feeling, 
jovial ;  to  make  merry  or  jolly. 


In  a  jovial 


J6 -Vl-al  ngss,  s.  [Eng.joi<ial; -ness.]  Thoquality 
or  state  of  being  jovial;  joviality. 


J6  -vl-al-iy,  adr.    [En*,  jovial;  -ly.] 
manner ;  merrily,  gayly ;  with  joviality. 


Joy-inspiring, 
»J6-vI-aJ-ty\.».    [Eng.  jovial;  -ty.]   Joviality,    gladdening. 


expression  ;  mirth  displays  itself  in  laughter,  sing- 
ing, and  noise.    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Joy-bells,  s.  pi.    Peals  of  bells  rung  on  joyful  or 
festive  occasions. 

Exciting  joy  in  the  heart, 


jovialness,  merriment, 

J6  -vl-».n,  a.   [JOVIAL.] 

J6  VI  c8n -trio,  a.  [Lat.  Jovin  (gcnit,  of  Jupiter) 
(q.v.i;  c<'ntrum=a  center,  and  suff.  -ic;  Fr.  jovi- 

Attron.':  Having  its  center  of  attraction  on  the    to'fec'i'cl 
planet  Jupiter;  revolving  around  Jupiter.    (Used 
of  Ms  satellites.) 


Joy-mixt,  a.    Mingled  with  joy. 


*JU  -ba,  8.     |  Lat.     a  inane.) 

1.  Zool.:  The  mane  of  a  horse*>r  other  mammal. 

2.  Hut.:  A  loose  panicle,  like  that  of  many  grasses. 
Ju  bse    a,  *./''.    [Named  after  Juba,  an  ancient 

king  of  Numidia.l 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  the  Palms,  tribe  Cocnen>,  and  its 
unarmed  section.  Juba>a  spectabilis  is  the  Coquilo 
palm  of  Chili,  from  which 
a  sweet  syrup,  called 
palm-honey,  is  made. 

Ju  bate,  a.  [Latin 
]ub(a),  anil  adj.  sntT.  -uti'.] 
Having  a  mane-like  fringe 
of  hair. 

jA'-bi,    s.     [Fr.,_    from 


Joy- resounding,  a.  Resounding  with  the  sounds    L«t- impor.  sing,  of  jubeo 

fjoyfulness  or  mirth.  "=t?_?idvLi  i  i   ,t  • 

Arch.:  The  rood-loft  in 

*J6y,  f.  ».  &  t.    [JoY.s.]  a    cathedral    or    church. 

A.  Intrans.:  To  feel  joyful,  to  rejoice,  to  delight,    which   parts  the  chancel 


J6-Vln -I  an  1st,  s.  [From  the  name  Jovinian 
(see  def.) ;  Eng.  suff .  -ist.] 

Ch.  Hint,  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  Jovinian,  an 
Italian  monk  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  lie 
taught  that  tbe  Virgin  Mary  ceased  to  bo  a  virgin 
by  bringing  forth  Jesus  ;  that  the  degree!  of  future 
blessedness  do  not  depend  on  the  merit  of  our  nood 
works;  that  celibacy  and  the  maceration  of  the 
lnnl.v  ure  not  required.  His  views  were  condemned 
at  Kume  and  Milan  in  A.  I).  3:ix,  and  lie  and  other 
iMirsons  were  excommunicated.  Afterward  the 
Kmjieror  Honorius  banished  him  to  the  island  of 
Boa. 

*J6 -vis,  «.  [Lat.  (gonit.  of  Ju/iiter).]  Jove,  Ju- 
piter. [JovE.J 

16  -Vf,  a.    [Eng.  Jor'(e) ;  -i/.]  Jovial,  merry, gay. 

JtfSr,  r.t.it  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trail*.:  To  move  from  side  to  siile;  t«i  toll,  as 

•  GdL 

B.  Intrnn*.:  To  move,  to  toll,  to  rock. 

••When  his  coble  1s  jowlny  awa'  in  the  Firth."—  Scoff: 
iry,  ch.  nvi. 


from  the  choir,  and  which 

obtains  its  name  from  the  Julie. 

custom     of     pronouncing  (From  fit.  Peter's  Church, 

the  words,  Jube,  Domne,  Louvain,  France.) 

benedicere,  froin  it   in  the 

Roman  Catholic  service  before  the  lessons,  which 

are  also  chanted  there. 

ju  bll  ant,  n.  [Lat.  juliilans,  pr.  par.  of  juhila 
=  torejoico.]  Uttering  snnK-of  triumiih  ;  exulting; 
shouting  with  joy  ;  expressing  jubilation. 

"While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  Jubilant." 

Ulllon:  P.  I..,  rli.  564. 

Ju-bl  lant  If,  nilr.  I  Kng.  jubilant,  and  MilT. 
-///.)  In  a  jubilant  manner. 

*Jfi  -bll  ar,  ii,  [KiiK.jiil>ilii-f); -nr.]  Pertaininc 
to  or  having  the  character  of  a  jubilee. 

Jfl'-bll-a.  t£,.i.  (Lat.  imper.  pi.  of  juliil»=t<>  re 
joice.  to  sing.  1 

1.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the  noood  canticle 
in  the  evening  service  of  the  Knidish  Church  from 
1.  Full  of  joy;  NfeMnftddighted.exulting.glad.    it,  r(,mm,.m.ingword.-  ./»/,</,./.•  /).•„.    I 'J.  | 

"Hojoyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home."  2.  The  third  Sunday  after  Hasten   so  called  be- 

8luilcr*i,.:  Kifhnrd  II.,  v.  2.        cause,  in  the  early  church,  the  service  Ix'gail  witli 

11  It  was  formerly  followed  byo/  before  the  cause    the  words  of  tint  Psalm  Ixiv.,  Julnlnle  !><•<,,  iimne* 
of  joy.  terrae. 


"To7"r/  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  3SQ. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden,  to  rejoice,  to  exhil- 
arate. 

"  Neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits." 

SAiiAv.;,..  ferleles,  1.2. 

2.  To  enjoy;  to  delight  in  possessing. 

••U.i-pverking,  that  joy' (I  an  earthly  throne 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I?" 

Shakesp.:  lienry  VI,,  PI.  II.,  iv.  9. 

J6"y'-*nce,  8.     [O.  Fr.  .foian<=rejoicing.]     Joy, 
gayety,  festivity,  mirth,  enjoyment. 

"  u  "II  were  it  so — such  ghastly  mirth 
from  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  itu  tnrtli." 

Hyron:  Giaour. 

Jtfy  -ful,  «Joie-full,  a.    [Eng.jV.w;  •/«((!).] 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wbre, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf.     w6rk, 


what, 
whd, 


fill,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hlr,     there;     pine,     pit, 
s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cQr,     rUle,     lull:     try,     Sfrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e.     <E  -  e; 


marine;    g6,    p6t, 
ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


jubilate 


Jfl  bll-ate,  v.  i.  [.JUBILATION.]  To  rejoice 
greatly,  to  oxult. 

"  Tiie  hurrahs  were  \et  ascending  from  our  jubilating 
lips." — De  Quincey:  Atttuli.  sketches,  ch.  ii. 

Jfl  bll-a -tlon,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.jubiiattoiitm, 
accus.  otjubilatio,  fromjubilatutt,  pa.  par.  otjubilo 
=  to  rejoice,  to  sliout  for  joy.]  The  act  of  shouting 
in  triumph  or  for  joy;  a  rejoicing;  a  triumph; 
exultation. 

"God  ascended  with  jubilation  and  the  Lord  with  the 
Bound  of  the  trumpet." — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  The  Ascen- 
sion. 

ju  -bll-e6,  *Ju-be-lye,  *lu-bl  ly,  *.  [Fr. 
from  Lat.  juvil<#u8=the  jubilee,  from  Heb. 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  a  shout  of  joy.J 

I.  Ordinary  Languaf/e: 

1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Any  season  of  groat  public  rcjoicingor  festivity ; 
any  occasion  of  joy  or  rejoicing. 

"It  will  not  whisper,  but  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  the 
mind." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  Her.  1. 

*3.  Joy,  rejoicing,  exultation,  (ticott:  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  vi.6.) 

4.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  somo  event  of  public 
interest  or  importance.  The  jubilee  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  ascended  tho  English  throne  Juno  20, 
1837,  was  celebrated  June  21.  1887.  (In  this  sense 
used  also  adjectively.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewish:    Properly  tho  trumpet  or  horn  blown 
in  a  certain  year,  or  the  sound  it  made;  now  used 
more  generally  for  the  year  itself.  It  occurred  every 
fiftieth  year.    Seven  was  a  sacred  number,  and  it 
became  yet  more  so  if  multiplied  by  itself  (7X7), 
after  which  came  the  jubilee.     There  was  to  be  no 
tillage  or  harvest  that  year  (Levit.  xxv.  11, 12).  Any 
descendant  of   those  among  whom  Joshua  parti- 
tioned the  land  who, from  poverty,  had  parted  with 
his  property,  was  to  receive  it  back   (xxv.  13-34; 
xxvii.  16-24) ;    and  those  Israelites  who  were  the 
slaves  of  their  brethren,  or  of  foreigners  resident 
within  tho  land,  were  to  go  free  Vxxv.  39-54).     The 
jubilee  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  17 ;  Isa. 
lxi.1,2;  Nph.  v.  1-19;  cf.  also  Num.  xxxvi.  4,  6,  7; 

Kings  xxi.  1-4) ;  but  no  historic  description,  in  the 
Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  a  jubilee  actually  kept  in  a 
particular  year  has  descended  to  our  times. 

"It  shall  be  a  yere  of  jitbelue  vnto  you."— Leviticus  xiv 
(1551.) 

2.  Roman  Catholic :  A  feast  first  instituted  in  A.  D. 
1300  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  proposed  that  it  should 
be  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  each  suc- 
ceeding century;  Clement  VI.  enacted  that  it  should 
recur  every  fifty  years,  and  Urban  VI.,  in  1389,  that 
it  thould  be  every  thirty-three    years.     Paul   II. 
reduced  the  period  to  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
since  his  time  there  has  been  no  alteration.    A  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  was  tho  original   condition  of 
obtaining  the  indulgence  promulgated  at  a  jubilee, 
but  latterly  this  has  been  commuted.  There  was  no 
jubilee  in  1800,  the  Holy  See  being  vacant. 

"Now  every  twenty.flfth  year  is  a  year  of  jubilee."— 
Ji'i-tni:  On  Ecclesiastical  Hixturti. 

ju  -bu.-la,  «•    [Dimin.  of  JUBA  (q.  v.).J 

Hot. :  A  synonym  for  Frnllania  and  tho  typical 
genus  of  tho  family  Jubulidee  (q.  v.). 

JU-bul -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jubul(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  :utj.  suff,  -ir/ee.] 

Hot. :  \  family  of  JtmgcrmannoiP. 

*ju  cun  dl-t^-s.  \Li\t.jufunditat,  from j'ucun- 
dws= pleasant.]  Pleasantness;  agrooabloness. 

"The  new  or  unexpected  jiicunditie*  will  have  activity 
enough  to  excite  the  earthiest  soul."— Brownie:  Vtiluar 
Krrm-tt,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

Ju  dah-He,  s.  [Eng.  Judah,  and  suff.  -ite.~\  An 
individual  of  tho  tribe  of  Judah;  a  citizen  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  a  Jew. 

ju  da'-lc,  *Ju  da  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  iudaicus, from 
Juda'a.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Jews. 

Ju-da'  Ic  al-lj1,  adv.  [fng.judaical;  -ly.]  After 
the  manner  of  tho  Jews. 

Ju'-da-Is.m,  s.    [Fr.  jndalsme;  from  Lat.  judais- 
m«s,  from  Judczu8=&  Jew.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Jews, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

2.  Conformity  to  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

II.  Religion:  One  of  the  most  important  faiths  of 
tin-  world,  which  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews,  con- 
sider to  have  been  revealed  by  God. 

(I)  Ancient  Judaism:  The  earliest  form  of  the 
Jewish  faith  was  patriarchal  (q.  v.).  On  the  night 
of  thelsraelitish  departure  from  Egypt  an  essential 
part  of  Judaism,  in  its  second  or  more  developed 
form,  was  begun  by  tho  institution  of  the  passover 
(Exod.  xii.  xiii.).  At  Sinai  two  tablesof  stone  were 
given  containing  the  ten  commandments.  Subse- 
quently there  was  revealed  to  Moses,  to  be  by  him 
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communicated  to  the  people,  a  complicated  system 
of  ceremonial  observances,  interspersed  with  ju- 
dicial enactments.  A  splendid  tabernacle — i.e.,  a 
tent— on  a  divine  model,  was  erected  as  the  habita- 
tion of  Jehovah,  in  tho  journoyings  through  the 
wilderness,  to  be  in  duo  time  followed  by  a  tomple. 
when  tho  people  were  permanently  settled.  A 
hereditary  priesthood  was  consecrated,  and  a  theo- 
cratic form  of  government  maintained,  the  supremo 
civil  ruler,  whether  lawgiver,  military  leader,  jud^e, 
or  king,  being  regarded  as  tho  vicegerent  of  God. 
Ancient  Judaism  was  the  precursor  of  Christianity 
and  tho  germ  from  which  it  sprang;  and  Christians 
generally  believe  that  all  tho  ceremonies,  sacred 
personages,  &c.,  of  the  older  economy  were  types 
and  shadows  of  tho  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Heb.  ix.,  x.,<Scc.).  Colenso.in  common  with 
some  rationalistic  writers,  believes  that  what  ho 
terms  tho  Lovitical  or  Later  legislation  was  never 
really  put  in  force  till  after  tho  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity. 

(2)  Modern  Judaism:  After  tho  Jews  lost  their 
independence,  and  especially  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  tho  judicial  regulations  of  the  Mosaic- 
law  ceased  to  bo  observed.  Tradition  also  gained 
increased  authority,  and  in  tho  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century  arose  tho  Jerusalem,  and  in  thesixtli 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  containing  tho  rules,  con- 
stitutions, precepts,  and  interpretations  intended 
to  supplement  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not- 
withstanding these  and  other  changes,  modern 
Judaism  still  bears  very  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  typo  of  tho  faith. 

ju  -di-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  Juda(isnt) ;  -to*.]  An  adher- 
ent of  Judaism  (q.  v.). 

Jtt-da,-Ist -1C,  a.  [Eng.  jndaiet;  -ic.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Judaism ;  Judaical. 

Ju-da-I  za -tlon,  s.  [Bug.  judaiz(e);  -afioii.] 
The  act  of  judaizing. 

Ju  -di-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  judaizer;  Prov.  jit- 
dayzar,  jiidaiaar;  Sp.  judaizar:  Port,  juduisar; 
Ital.  giudaizzare,  from  Lat.Judatoo.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  impose  Jewish  observances  upon 
Gentile  Christians. 

"Blundering  upon  the  dangerous  and  suspectful  trans, 
lations  of  the  apostate  Aquila,  the  heretical  Theodotion, 
the  jtidaiz'd  Syramachus." — Mtlton:  Of  Heformation  in 
England,  bk.  i. 

B.  Inlrans.:  To  practice  Jewish  observances  or 
hold  and  teacli  Jewish  opinions. 

"They  vierejitdaiziny  doctors  who  taught  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  necessary  to  Christians." — Bit. 
Hall:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  13. 

Ju -da-Iz-Sr,  s.    [Eug.j«dai'z(e);  -er.] 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who 

sought  to  impose  upon  tho  Gentile  converts  the 

heavy  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
Ju    das,  s.    [Gr.  loudas,  from  Heb.  Yehitdah— 

Judah ;  thus  tho  Judas  of  tho  New  Testament  is 

the  Judah  of  tho  Old.  ] 

1.  Scrip. :  Tho  namo  of  several  persons  mentioned 
in  the  Now  Testament.   (1)  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob 
(Matt.  i.  2,3).    (2)  Judas  (not  Iscariot)  one  of  the 
apostles  (Luke  vi.  16 ;  John  xiv.  22;  Acts  i.  13,  &c.). 
(3)  Judas  Iscariot — i.  e.,  probably  Judas  of  Kerioth 
in  Judah  (Joshua  xv.  25 ;  Matt.  x.  4,  <&c.).    (4)  Judas 
of   Galileo,   leader  of   a  revolt  (Acts  v.  37).    (5) 
Judas,  surnamod  Barsabas  (Acts  xv.  22).    (6)  The 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Judo  (Judo  1). 

If  The  compounds  are  from  No.  (3). 

2.  Fig. :  A  treacherous  person ;  a  traitor. 

3.  The  same  as  JUDAS-HOLE  (q.  v.). 
Judas-COlored,  a.    Rod,  reddish  :  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  traitor  Judas  had  red  hair. 

"  With  two  left  legs,  and  Judas-colored  hair." 

Drgden:  Character  of  Tonson. 

Judas-ear,  ». 

Bot.:  Auricula  JudcR  (q.  v.). 
Judas-hole,  s.    A  small  hole  cut  in  a  door,  <tc., 
to  enable  a  person  to  see  into  tho  room  without 
beinir  himself  seen. 

Judas-kiss,  s.    A  treacherous  endearment. 

Judas-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cercis. 

*Ju -das-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  Judas;  -ly.]  Treacher- 
ously, as  Judas  betrayed  our  Lord. 

"William  Tyndall  was  Judasly  betrayed  by  an  English- 
man."— Tyndall:  Works,  p.  429. 

Jud  cocK,  jiid-doclc,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  giach  =  a. 
snipe.  | 

Ornith. :  Gallinago  gallinula,  tho  jack-snipe. 

Jude,  s.  [The  English  form  of  dr.  loudas.]  (For 
def.,see1[.)  [  JUDAS.] 

IT  The  General  Epistle  of  Jude: 

New  Test.  Canon :  A  short  epistle  penned  by  Jade, 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of  James. 
Tho  James  wasprobnbly  "  the  brother  of  tho  Lord." 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  identical  with  the 
apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alphapus.  So  much  of 
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. Hide's  epistle  is  like  2  Peter,  that  portions  of  the 
one  seem  to  have  boon  transcribed  from  the  other. 
There  is  a  slight  probability  in  fnvor  of  the  view 
that  2  Peter  was  the  original  and  Judo  tho  copy. 
(Cf.  '2.  Peter  ii.  4.  B.  10, 11,  15,  &c.,  with  Judo  6,  7,  »,  », 
11,  .Vr.i.  It  is  believed  that  Judo  quotes  an  apoc- 
ryphal work,  the  Book  of  Enoch  (verses  14,  1T>), 
and.  according  to  Origen,  another,  The  Assumiilmn 
of  Atones  (verso  9).  Jade  is  not  in  tho  Peschito  or 
ancient  Syriac  version  ;  but  it  is  in  the  Mnrntoriun 
fragment,  about  A.  D.  170,  and  in  the  Old  Lat- 
in rersion ;  it  is  referred  to  alsii  hy  Tertnlliau, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Jerome.  Kn-e- 
bius  placed  it  among  his  Antilocoumcua.  but  tho 
Council  of  Laodicea.  about  A.  I).  :»i»i,  and  that  of 
Hippo,  A.  D.  39!),  finally  fixed  it  in  the  canon. 

Ju-d6  -&n,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  Judaeus,  from  Judaea,] 

A.  A*  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jndfea. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Judeea. 

Judge,  *Juge,  s.  [Fr.  June,  from  Lat.  judirftn, 
accus.  of  Judejc=a  judge;  Sp.juez;  Port.jui'z,'  Ital. 
giudice.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  civil  officer  invested  with  power  to  hear  and 
determine  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  and  to  admin- 
ister justice  in  courts  hold  for  that  purpose. 

"Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  i*  JH*  <li- 
cere,  and  notjtts  dare;  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make 
law,  or  give  law." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Judicature. 

2.  A  person  authorized  or  empowered  in  any  way 
to  decide  a  dispute  or  qaarrel. 

"  Who  made  thee  a  judge  over  us?" — Exi»lns  ii.  14. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  decide  in  a  trial  of  skill 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

"And  now  by  this,  their  feast  all  being  ended. 

The  jndyfs  which  thereto  selected  were, 
Into  the  Martian  liel-l  adowne  descended." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  IV.  r.  6. 

4.  One  who  has  power  to  determine  the  destiny  of 
men. 

"Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"— Qenf. 
sis  xviii.  25. 

5.  One  who  has  skill,  science,  or  experience  suffi- 
cient to  decide  upon  the  merits,  value  or  quality  of 
anything;  a  connoisseur ;  a  critic. 

"A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit. 
With  the  samo  spirit  that  its  author  writ." 

Pope:  Essay  o»  Criticism,  233. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Lair:  Tho  National  and  State  systems  of  ju- 
dicature in  this  country  comprise  in  their  list  of 
officers  judges  of  various  degrees  of  dignity  and  of 
widely  variant  functions.    In  most  of  the  states  the 
most  numerous  class  are  the  presiding  officers  o" 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  hustings  courts,  crim- 
inal courts,  courts  of   correction,  &c.,  the  names 
given  similar  tribunals  in  the  different  common- 
wealths varying.    They  have  in  most  instances  both 
criminal  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  civil  jurisdiction, 
but  in  other  cases  are  restricted  entirely  to  one  or 
the  other  function.    Of  a  higher  dignity  than  theso 
are  the  circuit  judges,  who  in  some  commonwealths 
have    largo    supervisory    and    reviewing   powers, 
while  tho  whole  system   is  presided   over  by  the 
judges  of  tho  supremo  state  courts.    The  United 
States  judges  range    in    dignity  from    district   to 
supreme  court  officials.    Judges  are  recipients  of 
office  in  divers  ways — some  being  elected  by  the 
people,  others  by  the  legislature;  and  yet  others 
are  appointed  by  tho  President  or  by  governors  of 
the  states. 

2.  Jewish  Hist,  (pi.):  Certain  remarkable  individ- 
uals raised  up  in  Israel  after  tho  death  of  Joshua 
and  prior  to  the  establishment  of  tho  Jewish  mon- 
archy.   At  that  time  there  was  little  unity  among 
the  tribes,  each  of  which,  like  a  Scottish  Highland 
clan,  looked  up  to  its  own  individual  chief,  and  not. 
often  to  any  higher  human  authority.    Some  judges 
owed  their  power  to  having  been  tho  first  to  rise 
against  foreign  oppression,  which  they  overthrew ; 
others    discharged   only  peaceful    functions.     All 
acted  in  the  Jewish  theocracy   as  vicegerents  of 
Jehovah.    The  series  of  events,  oftener  than  onco 
repeated,  was  first,  that  tho  people  were  seduced 
into  idolatry;  next,  that  as  a  punishment  for  this, 
they  wore  conquered,  and  placed  under  the  yoke  of 
a  foreign  oppressor;  then  a  judge  arose  who  under 
God  sot  them  free,  and  tho  land  had  rest  normally 
for  forty  years.     Tho   Hebrew    name   Shophetim 
sometimes  means  princes  as  well  as  judges.    The 
functions  of  the  judge  in  some  respect-  resembled 
those  of  a  Roman  dictator,  and  in  others  those  of  a 
Mohammedan    Mahdi.     St.    Paul    considered  the 
rule  of  the  judges  to  have  continued  (.VI  years  (Acts 
xiii.  20).    A  date  apparently  inconsistent  with  this 
(1  Kings  vi.  1)  is  believed  to  be  an  erroneous  read- 
ing. 

Tl  The  Book  of  Judges  : 

Old  Test.  Cn mat:  The  seventh  book  in  order  of 
theOld  Testament.  It  was  named  Judges  because 
at  the  period  to  which  it  refers  Israel  was  ruled  by 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.      -lion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


judge-advocate 


2412 


judicature 


men 


nof  that  designation.    III. I    It  consists  of  five       2.  The  act  or  process  of  the  mind  in  ascertaining 

tion-:  a  In    t  introduction 'i.  ii.  ."i '.  a  second  one    the  truth  by  comparison  of  ideas,  facts,  or  propo- 


appointeii.    ii  tno  ••  capuvity  01  uio  IUIKI     i.*viii. 

tlio  Assyrian  or  oven  the  Babylonish  cnptiv-    »J 
Ity  the  book  is  a  late  one,  though  the  Aramaim*  in  'weak  i»  the  will  of  ma 


, 

It  are  bat  few.    It  has  been  always  accepted  as  ca- 
nonical.    In  the  NVw  Testament  it  is  referred  to  in 


Act-xiii.  20  and  Heb.  xi.  82. 

U  Judi/e   is 
and  arbitrator 


.  ^ 

Remembrance  i  persecutes,  and  Hope  betrays. 
Hontawortt:  Wtatt  lx«  .,/  /.„(./.,„«.    Un 

6.  Thoresultof  the  comparison  of  the  rela 


judgment-credltor,  ». 

Law:  One  to  whom  a  Court  of  Law  has  awarded 
a  certain  sum  of  money  a~  damages.  Ac.,  payable  by 
ry,  lies  quite  on  the  other    the  other  party  in  the  case. 

fe'h'xxT  aa°ther '  ~       judgment-day,  ,. 

1.  rin-dl.:  The  day  on  which  Ood  shall  judge  tho 
world  by  the  instrumentality  of  Jesus  (Acts  xvii.  :U), 
kill     meting  out  regards  and  punishments  as   ju 

may  require  (Matt.  xxv.  31-4t!).    The  fallen  an  gaU, 
ascertain    as  "''"  as  mcn'  w*^  De  Judged  (Jude  6 ;  Rom.  xiv. 
I  the  com-       •i.'ch^HM.:  When  a  thousand  years  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  were  almost  completed,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  judgment-day  was  at  hand, 
and  every  means  was  adopted   to  conciliate  tho 


,  . 

Hontawortt:  Wtatt  lx«  .,/  /.„(./.,„«.    Untrod.)       niureh    and   t-ainVMie  favor  of  its  Divine  Lord. 

tion  of    Among  other  rtepsaOBpted  wag  to  handovers 


Judne   is   tho   general  term;  umpire,  arbiter,    ideas,  or  the  comparison  of  facts  and  arguments;  a    as  no  longer  needed  to  the  ecclesiastical  author!- 
and  arbitrator  are  only  species  of  tho  judge.    The    determination  of  the  mind  formed  from  such  com-    ties,  the    reason    assigned    being    thus  expr 
judge  determines  in  all  matters  disputed  or  undis-    parison.  **  Appropinquanto  mundi  termino*1  (the  end  of  the 

jmted;  he  pronounces  what  is  law  for  the  present,       7.  An  opinion;  a  notion:  a  manner  of  thinking    world  being  now  at  hand).    (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hint., 
as    well  as    what   will  be  law;    tho    umpire  and    about  anything;  award,  e.-timate,  belief.  cent.  x..  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  g3,  and  notes.) 

arbiter  are  only  judges   in  particular  cases  that 
admit  of  dispute. 

Judge-advocate,  «.    [ADVOCATE.] 

judge,  *jugen,  v.  i.  &  t.  \Vt.i\iytr;  Sp.  juzgar; 
Port,  jult/ur;  Ital.  yiudicare,  from  Lat.  juMco, 
tnimjudejc  (gcnit.  jiidicis)  =  a  judge  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intranxitive : 

1.  To  hear  and  determine  upon  a  case;  to  give 
sentence ;  to  act  as  a  judge. 


"  He  seemed  as,  from  the  tombs  around 
Kising  utjuugment^lav." 

Scott-  Marmlon,  vi.  1L 

judgment-debt, .-. 

„ ,„,  ..„..  ^  „„..,.„.„.  -,...  „..„„...,  „,  ., Law:  A  debt  secured  to  the  creditor  by  a  judT 

...B  Mipnosed  to  be  according  to  the  evidence,  the  judu-    order,  and  in  respect  of  which  lie  can  at  any  tu.. 
nt  was  legal." — ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi.  attach,  tho   debtor  a  goods    and    ohuttpls.     Sue 


"She  in  lay  judgment  was  as  fair  as  you." 

Shiiketip.i  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

S.  Discretion,  prudence,  foresight,  sagacity. 

!i.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"All  that  they  had  to  consider  was  whether,  the  verdict 


*10.  A  judiciary  law ;  a  statute ;  a  commandment. 

"These  are  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and  the 

"  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  judgments  which  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
ju  in  the  judgment." — 2  Chronicles  xix.  6.  Israel." — Deuteronomy  iv.  46. 


you  in  the  judgm< 

2.  To  form  or  give  an  opinion  ;  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion by  comparison  and  consideration  of  facts, 
ideas,  and  propositions. 

"  Than  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd, 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamors  loud." 

Scott:  Loot  of  the  Lake,  v.  24. 

3.  To  discern,  to  distinguish. 

"  How  doth  God  know?    Can  he  judge  through  the  dark 

4.  To  assume  the  right   to  pass  judgment  upon 
any  matter ;  to  sit  in  judgment. 

"Forbear  io  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all." 

SHulcrip.:  Hfnra  >'!.,  I't.  II.,  iii.  8. 

B.  Traiusitive: 

1.  To  hear  and 
before  a  court  or 
to  decide  judicially. 


11.  The  right  or  power  of  passing  sentence. 

"If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God; 
For  judgment  only  dolli  belong  t"  Thee." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  I't.  II.,  iii.  2. 

12.  A  calamity  regarded  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  (iod  upon  a  sinner. 


have  the  preference  of  being  paid  in  full,  I 
compared  with  simple  contract  debts. 

judgment-debtor,  «. 

Lair;  One  adjudged  to  owe  to  the  party  op. 
inc  him  in  the  Court  a  certain  amount  of  dama 
or  of  other  money. 

judgment-hall, «. 

1.  Law:  A  hall  where  courts  are  held. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  The  Roman  Prmtorium  at  Jerusalem,  the  resi- 


"This  judgment  of  the  heavens  that  make,  us  tremble,     d°,1J?eAcf1Pi11,at:0  tylta  f,viU'  f'  ffl ;  x,ix,v" ' 


Touche»  us  not  with  pity." 


iUtakeip.    Lear,  v.  a. 


,A11,  ,  ,, 

00  A  hall  in  Herod  s  pulnco   at  la'sarea   (Acts 

xxiii.35). 


1.  Law:  A  determination,  decision,  or  sentence    to  any^h"  supposed  to  bm™keuPd'i'vm'(''  jmlgmont 


of  a  judge  or  court  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal. 


or  aUKC.r. 


" I  shall  not  need  to  alledge  nn  example  foreign  of  the        l,,rtirm»tit   nnto    «        \  ,,,,i,.  u  !,;,•),    -,r.,i  ,,i  .    i  l,-,t 
i.dom  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  careful    to  rei.ort  new       ,jUagment-nOte,  «.      A  note  Winch    provides  that 


SffL?  £SJKrSrWt£  'dTrectLr  of^TeVr    t.^o  h.^r  may  ..aVejudgment entered up 
&2%^/&tMS£t££*S>i     ...I.."-**-*™,,    W.r*  ,  Ad,,  of  Learn.,  bk.  L   "'     withoutsuit  when  due. 


2.  Logic  :    Judgment  is  the  comparing  together 


2.  To  try  judicially ;  to  examine  and  pass  sen-    in  tho  mind  two  of  tho  notions,  or  ideas,  which  are 
tcnce  upon.  tho  objects  of  apprehension,  whether  complex  or 

3.  To  assume  tho  right  to  pass  judgment  npon ;  to    incomplex,  and  pronouncing  that  they  agree  or  dis- 
sit  in  judgment  upon.  agree  with  each  other,  orthatonoof  them  belongs 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  Judged." — Matt.  viii.  1. 

4.  To  act  as  chief  magistrate  over ;  to  rule. 

"And  he  f  Eli  j  had  judged  Israel  forty  years."—!  Samuel 
Iv.  18. 


Judgment-proof,  a. 

1.  Regardless  or  fearless  of  punishment. 

"  The  reprobated  race  grows  Judymrnt.proof." 

Comper:  Table  Talk,  459. 

2.  Possessed  of  no  property  that  can  be  reached 


or    does  not    belong  to  the   other.    Judgment   is 

therefore    affirmative  or  negative;    as,   Snow    is    by  judicial  process, 

white  (  all  white  men  are  not  Europeans.  Judgment-seat,  ».    The  seat  or  bench  in  a  court 

3.  Metaph. :  That  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by    <m  which  tho  judges  sit ;  a  court,  a  tribunal, 
which  judgments  are  formed.    Kant  defines  it  as 

5.  To  examine  and  decide  upon  tho  merits,  quali-    "  tho  faculty  by  which  tho  particular  is  conceived  as 
ties,  or  excellence  of.  contained  under  the  universal. 

4.  Hcripture  : 
"1)  Singular  : 

a)  The  sentence  of  a  judge, 
hi  Justice  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  S). 

c)  The  punishment  which  justice  inflicts  ;  spe- 

If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord."—    cially,  a  calamity  sent  by  God  as  a  penal  indict  ion 

Acttivi.lt.  on  account  of  national  or  other  sin  (Exod.  xii.  12  ;   Jtw»co=  to  judge.  | 

7   To  form  an  opinion  upon.  2Chron.  xx.9,  xxii.8).  Erclegiol.:  A  name   formerly  given  to  the  fifth 

"The  safety  and  firmness  of  my  frame  of  government        (2)  PI.  :  Tho  civil  and   criminal   enactments  of    Sunday  in  Lent,  usually  known  as  Passion  Sunday, 
M  b?£t>N<?J«l  by  the  rules  of 'architecture."-*^  if.    tho  Mosaic  code,  as  distinguished  from  the  cere-    because  tho  words  of  the  intrmtPs.  xka.1,2)  are 

nionial  and  the  moral  laws  (Exod.  xii.  12  ;  Psalm    •/«<'«•<»  mo,  Deus  (Judge  me,  O  God), 
cxix.  7, 13,  20,  39,43,62.  Ac.).  _1[  In  .the .  Roman    Church  _this   psalm    (xln.  in 

mr   rvt.  _     • > *:_    .l...i     M 


'Challenging  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 
Then  skillful  most  when  most  severely  jmlgrd." 
Coteper:  Task,  v.  86 

6.  To  esteem,  to  consider,  to  reckon. 


judgment- summons,  «. 

Lav;:  A  procomlina  by  a  judgment-creditor 
against  a  judgment-debtor  upon  an  unsatisfied 
judgment  to  obtain  the  committal  of  the  judg- 
ment-debtor in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  judg- 
ment-debt. 

Jd-dl-cg.,   «.      [Lat.,  2d   per.   sing,    impcr.  of 


maybta»tj«(bythe 

Temple:  OHgln  o»d  Xafre  ,,f  (lovernment. 

1iid4ement<<     fJfDGMENTl 
ge    ment,8.    1. 

judg'-Sr,  ».     [English  jwlff(e);   *r.\    One  who 
judges;  one  who  passes  sentence;  a  judge. 


cxx.    ,     ,,,     ,     .      ..  . 

K  The  j«fi(/m<-»«  is  that  faculty  which  enables  a  \  ulg.)  is  said-preceded  and  followed  by  a  verstclo 

porson  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong  in  general  ;  and  response   -by  the  celebrantat  all  masses  except 

,li*i-ri'ti<»iut\il  prudence  servo  tho  same  purpose  in  those  for  tho  dead,  and  at  Passion-tide.      The  cug- 


A.  A»pr.par.:    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjcftir<  : 

1.  Determin ing  or  deciding  npon  cases. 

2.  Discerning,  discriminating. 


"\itutijlna  sightdoth  soon  distlngtii»h  either." 

Vrnyttm:   M-itil'in  I"  Kiny  John. 


acts  according  to  circntn-t am-.    .  and  is  its  own  jfl  -dlc-ft-tdr  j*,  a.  &  >.    \ Lat.  judicatorius,  from 

rule.    The,   jiitlii/m  nt  determine-     in   the  choice  of  judU'tltus,  pa.  par.  of  judn-<>.  \ 
what  is  good  ;  therfwcrefiortsometimesonly  guards 

against  error  or  direct  mistakes  ;  it  chooses  what  .A-  -<*"<'J-:      '  <>*  partatnlng  to  the  adnmustra- 

is  nearest   to  tho  truth.    The  jn,l,,n,,-nt   requires  »"'"  "f  justice:  dispensing  justice;   port.-nimn;  to 

knowledge  and  actual  experience:  tho  discretion  <-llc'  pas-mg  of  judgment. 

requires  reflection    and  consideration  ;    prudence  B    As substant ire : 

0.  Af'\il>»t.:  Tho  act  of  determining  upon  cases    looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil  which  may  re-  nit  ,     .  conrtof  •„.);,.,, 

•"lA^'l*'     rf       fF                                1                 comiiiinTinMnt'^nlLrr^ViH^we^nusthavo^n^rnc^  '••'•  ""'  di-tnl>uiion  or  administration  of  jiisi  ice. 

,1    H          ,!^?,fa'imlJe-    mnchm'si   " '"'  I////,',  ,   I          *     when'we  have  ,(/*, ./,.//,,„,  but  we  may  ha  ve  ;iri(./.  »cr  '  N"   -ucb  .-rime  appeared   as  the   lords,  the  snpr™e 

""•>  „       whoro  there  is  nooccasion  for  ,//«crcV,o«.  Those  who    <• ""''".  ««»'<«   Judge  worthy  ..r  . 

judg'-ment,  judge  ment   »Juge-ment,  «.    [Fr.    har»  the  conduct  or  direotl f  others  require  ,//«-  ""• 

Jugement;  Ital.  ijiuiiirnini  nl'i.  1                                         cretiiin  ;  tho-i'  who  have  the  management  of  their  ju    die  9.  ture,  «.    [Fr.,  from   Latin  juil  • 

own  concerns  .require  prud,  lire.      _     _                    ,    __  f,.,n.  of  the  fut.  T.art.  of  JH./I,-,,-!,,  judge  ;  S;,. 


L  Ordinary  Language: 
1   Tho  act 
Uoeai    the 


..  ,.,,,.  ,,      l.        .    a,  (.     u,;,      o        g(  •; 
of  judging;  the  administration  of  jus-    ..."  •/«'«'/»'«  "  '  "fGod  :  A  term  applied  towx.  ,„.-  Ital.f/.udicaiurd.l 

awarding  of  sentci,.  the  ,,1,1  forms  of  trial  l,y  ordeal,  a-  single  combat.  .  ice  ;  a  judicatory. 

»i  nunLlcometo^rtBrnn,*."  walkmg  upon  r,,l-l,ot  plowshares,  Ac.  ^   ,_  .....  fn,    J,,,,,,.,,,,,,.,.  „„„   ,„„  „„,.    kn(i 


Bkakttp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv   1.  'judgment-Cap,  s.     [l!l,A(i 


t  men."— Macuulut/:  tli-l.  l:*i<j.,  rb.  xxiv. 

fate,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cob,     ciire,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full:     tr?.     Syrian,      x,    oe  = «;     ey  =  6.      qu  =  kw. 


judicial 

2.  The  distribution  or  administration  of  justice. 
"The  honor  of  the  judges   in  their  judicature  is  the 

king's  honor."— Bacun:  Advice  to  Villien. 

3.  The  judicial  body. 

*4.  Legality,  lawfulness.     (Miltun.) 
*.">.  The  extent  oT  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  or 
judge, 
*  Xniireine  Courtof  Judicature:  [SuPREMECouET 

111    .)<  DICATURE.] 

Ju>dl-Cial  (cialasshal),  a.&s.  [O.  Vr.Judirii'l, 
from  Lat. juif/Vm/iVi  — pertaining  to  courts  of  law; 
./'»i'/Vi'i(m  =  a  trial,  judgment.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  courts  of  jus- 
tice, or  the  administration  of  justice. 

"They  hud,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  been  guilty  of 
injustice." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Used  or  employed  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  What  government  can  be  without  Judicial  proceed- 
ings? "— Bentley. 

:1.  Proceeding  from,  issued  or  ordered  by  a  court 
of  justice. 

"  It  had  produced  seditions,  Impeachments,  rebellions, 
battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial  massacres." — -Uo- 
cauluy:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  I. 

4.  Inflicted  as  a  punishment  or  in  judgment ;  as, 
a.  judicial  punishment. 

5.  Enacted  or  established  by  statute  or  constitu- 
tional authority. 

*ti.  Judicious.    (BenJonson.) 
7.  Adapted  or  fitted  for  judging;  as,  a  judicial 
mind, 
*B.  As  subst. :    The  act  of  administering  justice. 

"It  is  to  your  condemnation,  and  to  your  ignomynie, 
that  you  doe  exercise  jtidiciiits  among  you." — Barnes: 
H'orkes,  p.  209. 

judicial-acts, s.  pi. 

Eng.  Law:  Acts  declaring  that  certain  acts  shall 
be  valid  only  if  done  by  two  magistrates.  (Opposed 
to  ministerial  acts,  for  which  one  of  the  two  magis- 
trates will  suffice.)     ( Wharton.) 
judicial-astrology, «.    [ASTROLOGY.] 
judicial-separation, «.    [SEPARATION.] 
Ju-dl-cial-lf  (cial  as  shal),  adv.    [Eng.  judi- 
i-iiil;  -///-I    In  a  judicial  manner;  according  to  the 
forms  of  justice. 

Ju-dl'-cl-a-r?  (0  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  judiciare, 
from  Lat.  judiciarius.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of  judica- 
ture ;  judicial. 

fB.  .48  subst.:  That  branch  of  the  government 
which  is  concerned  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, in  cases  civil  or  criminal ;  the  system  of  courts 
of  justice  in  a  country ;  the  judges  collectively. 

Judiciary-astrology,  «.  The  same  as  JUDICIAL 
ASTROLOGY  (q.  v.). 

Ju  dl'-ciOUB,  a.  [Fr.  judicieux,  from  Lat.  "judi- 
ciosus,  from  judicium= judgment.] 

•1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  court  or  the  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  judicial. 

"His  last  offences 
Shall  hcnjtuMnOM  hearing." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

".  Acting  according  to  sound  judgment ;  prudent, 
sagacious,  clear-headed,  discreet. 

"  Hut  the  judicious  are  always  a  minority;  and  scarcely 
anybody  was  then  Impartial." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

:i.  Arising  from  or  in  accordance  with  sound 
judgment:  founded  on  reason  or  judgment;  well 
calculated  to  secure  the  best  result ;  prudent,  well- 
advised. 

"The  Prince  [William  I.)  was  rather  made  to  surmount 
all  dangers  he  encountered  by  brave  actions  and  judicious 
councils,  than  either  to  invite  or  antipate  his  misfortunes 
by  distrust  and  vain  apprehensions." — Sir  W.  Temple: 
luti-'xl.  l<}  the  History  of  England. 

Ju  dl-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  judicious;  -lu.J  In 
a  judicious  manner;  wisely,  prudently ;  with  good 
judgment  or  discretion  ;  discreetly. 

"See  how  judiciously  he  has  picked  out  those  that  are 
most  proper." — Addison:  Essay  un  Virgil's  Qeorgics. 

Id  dl -clous-ness,  s.  [English  ./udtcioiw;  -nets.] 
Inequality  or  state  of  being  judicious;  sound  judg- 
ment or  discretion ;  good  sense. 

Ju  -dith,  ».  [Or.  loudith,  loudeith,  loudeth,  from 
Heb.  Yehudith=(l)  gen.  a  Jewess,  (2)  spec,  the  wife 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).] 

Apocrypha:  The  fourth  of  the  apocryphal  books. 
The  narrative  openy  with  the  "twelfth  year 
of  tlio  reign  of  Nabuchodnosor,  who  reigned  in 
Nineveh,  the  great  city."  That  potentate,  finding 
his  armies  thwarted  in  their  progress  to  the  west, 
resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  His  chief  oppo- 
nents were  the  Israelites,  who  fortified  themselves 
in  Bethulia.  While  Holofernes,  his  general,  was 
besieging  this  stronghold,  the  heroiuo  of  the  book. 
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Judith,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Manassos,  went 
forth  to  the  Assyrians,  protending  that  she  had 
desertud  her  people.  She  fascinated  Holofernes, 
who  after  a  time  took  her  to  his  tent,  where,  as  ho 
was  lying  drunk,  she  cut  off  his  head,  escaping 
back  with  it  to  the  fort  at  Bet  holla.  On  tho  lessor 
their  leader  the  . \-~vrians  fled,  the  Israelites  pur- 
suing and  inflicting  on  them  groat  slaughter.  The 
book  apparent  ly  professes  to  have  been  penned  just 
after  the  events  recorded  (xiv.  10) ;  but  the  earliest 
known  historic  testimony  to  its  existence  is  by 
Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  i.  55),  though  it  probably 
existed  as  early  as  175  to  100  B.  0.  The  ablest  critics 
consider  it  a  fiction  rather  than  a  genuine  history. 

Ju'-dy1,  s.  [From  Judas  the  traitor,  Latin  Jmli-i 
(Jews),  or  possibly  a  dimin.  of  the  female  uame 
Judith  (?).]  The  female  figure  in  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show.  [PcxcH  AND  JUDY.] 

*Juf -fSr,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp. :  An  old  name  for  a  piece  of  timber  four  or 
five  inches  square. 

Jug  (1),  *jugge,  n.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According 
to  Wedgwood,  connected  with  "Jug  or  Judge,  for- 
merly a  familiar  equivalent  of  Joan  or  Jenny,"  as 
in  Cotgrave,  "Jehannette,  Jug  or  Jinny."  So  Jack 
and  .////  were  also  used  for  the  names  of  drinking 
vessels.] 

1.  A    variously-shaped    vessel   of    earthenware, 
metal,  or  wood,  usually  provided  with  a  handle  and 
ear,  and  used  for  holding  and  carrying  liquors ;  a 
pitcher,  a  ewer. 

"You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    (Introd.) 

2.  A  prison,  a  lock-up.    Generally  called  a  stono- 
jug.    (Slang.) 

jug  (2),  «.    [Probably  onomatopoetic.]    A  word 
usedto  represent  the  note  of  the  nightingale. 
Jttg(l).t).  f.    [Juo  (!),«.] 

1.  To  put  into  and  cook  in  a  jug;  as,  to  jug  a 
hare. 

2.  To  commit  to  prison,  to  lock  up.    (Slang.) 
Jug  (2),  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  hjuka=to 

nurse,  to  cherish.]  To  nestle  together;  to  collect, 
as  partridges  in  a  covey. 

Ju'-ga, 8.  pi.    [JuoUM.] 

Ju  -gal,  a.  [Lat.  ^U9o(ie=pertaining  to  a  yoke; 
ju(ium=a  yoke.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  yoke,  or  to 
matrimony. 

2.  Anat. :  Of  or  near  the  cheek-bone ;  zygomatic. 

Jugal-bone,  «. 

Comp.  Antit. :  A  bone  of  the  face  corresponding 
to  the  human  os  malce  or  cheek-bone,  and  forming 
part  of  the  zygoma.  (Huxley.) 

*jU-ga -ta,  «.  pi.  [Latin  ueut.  pi.  of  jugatus= 
yoked,  coupled  (capj/a=heads,  being  understood).] 

Numis.:  Two  heads  represented  on  a  medal  or 
coin  side  by  side  or  joining  each  other. 

Ju  -gate,  a.  [Lat.  jugatus,  pa.  par.  of  ]ugo=to 
j  i  >  i  1 1 .  | 

Bot. :  Coupled  together.  Used  of  the  opposite 
leaflets  in  a  pinnate  or  other  compound  leaf.  Often 
in  compos.,  as  bijugate. 

*Jllge,  «.      [JUDGE.] 

Jug  -ger-naut,  Jug  -ger-nath,  Jag  -an-nath, 
J&g'-nath,  s.  [Sansc.,&c.  =  the  Lord  of  the  world.] 

1.  Hind.  Myth.:  One  of  the  1,000  names  of  Vishnu, 
the  second  god  of  the  Hindu  triad.    Juggernaut 
is    Vishnu,  especially  in    his  eighth    incarnation, 
Krishna.    The  great  seat  of  his  worship  is  at  Purl, 
in  Orissa,  where  he  is  associated  with  his  brother 
Balbhadra,   Baldeo,  or  Balaram,  and   their  sister 
Sabhadra.    The  idols  have  no  legs,  and  only  stumps 
of  arms ;  the  heads  and  eyes  are  very  large.    The 
two  brothers    have   arms    projecting  horizontally 
from  the  ears.    They  are  wooden  busts  of  about  six 
feet  high.    Balaram  is  painted  white,  Juggernaut 
black,  and  Sabhadra  yellow.    Juggernaut  s  car  is 
forty-three   and  a  half  feet  high.     It  has  sixteen 
wheels,  each  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.    The 
brother  and  sister  have  also  cars.    There  are  thir- 
teen festivals  each  year.     The  chief  is  the  Rath 
Jattra,  or  Car  Festival,  at  which  the  throe  idols  are 
brought  forth,  being  dragged  out  in  their  cars  by 
the  multitudes  of  devotees.  Formerly  a  few  fanatics 
threw  themselves  beneath   the  wheels:  this  is  not 
now  permitted.     (Peggs:  Orissa  Mission.)  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Stevenson  believes   that  the  permission  of  all 
castes  to  eat   together  at  Juggernauth,  thougli  no 
where  else,  and  the  alleged  preservation  of  a  bone 
of  Krishna  within  the  Jnggernauta  idol,  raise  the 
suspicion  that  the  worship  of  this  divinity  is  of 
Buddhist  rather  than  of  Brahminical  origin. 

2.  f.idian  Hist.  rf>  Arch. :    The  present  temple  of 
Juggernaut  was  completed  in  A.  D.  1198,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  $2,500,000.     Its  base  is  thirty  feet 
square,  its  altitude  above  the  platform  on  which  it 
-lands  180  or  above  the  ground  200  feet.     Two  stone 
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walls  inclose  it,  tin'  inner  41.".  and  tlio  outer  650  feet 
x<|imrr.  Tlio  British  obtained  possession  of  it  in 
1MOH.  They  found  that  the  pilgrims  bad  paid  a  tax 
to  the  Mahrattas.  In  1801)  the  Anglo-Indian  British 
Internment,  under  Sir  lieorge  Barlow,  took  tho 
pilgrims'  tax  and  directed  tho  worship  of  tho  tem- 
ple. In  1839  the  pilgrims'  tax  was  abolished,  and 
tlio  temple  expenses  fixed  at  a  certain  sum,  paid 
from  public  revenue.  In  June,  1\~»1,  thegovernmont 
ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the  temple* 

Jug'-gle,  i'.  i.  4  t.  [From  tho  noun  juggler  (q.v.) ; 
O.  T?r.jogler,jugler;  Fr.  jongler,  from  Lat.  jocular 
=  to  jest  or  joko.J 

A.  Intransitirf: 

1.  To  play  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand;  to  conjure; 
to  amuse  with  tricks  which  present  false  appear- 
ances of  extraordinary  powers. 

2.  To  practice  artifice,  deceit,  or  imposture. 

"  Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  play  tricks  upon ;  to  impose  upon; 
to  deceive;  to  cheat. 

"How  came  he  dead?    I'll  not  be  juggled  with." 

Shakesp.:  Uamlet,  iv.  5. 

Jug  -gle,  8.   [JUGGLE,  r.] 

1.  A  trick  by  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  band. 

2.  A  trick ;  an  imposture ;  a  deception. 

"  The  notion  of  a  God  .  .  .  was  not  the  invention  of 
politicians,  and  &  juggle  of  state  tocozen  the  people  into 
obedience." — Tillotnon:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  eer.  1. 


Jug'-glSr,  *Jog-e-lour,  *Jug-ge-ler,  *Jug-lur, 
*Jug-ler,  *jOg-U-lar,  s.  [O.  Fr.  jogleres,  jogleor, 
jngleor,jougleor;  Fr.  jongleur ,  from  Lat.  jocvlat^or. 


tTomjoculatus,  pa.  par.  of  joculor=to  jest,  to  joke ; 
Sp.joglar.juglar;  Ital.  gioculatore.] 

1.  A  buffoon,  a  jester. 

"  Tho  mighest  thou  see  there  flutoura, 
Minstrales  and  eke  jogelours, 
That  well  to  sing  did  her  paine." 

Komaunf  of  the  Rose. 

2.  One  who  practices  or  performs  tricks  by  sleight 
of  hand ;  a  conjuror ;  one  skilled  in  legerdemain. 

"Nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

3.  An   impostor,  a   cheat,   a   deceitful  fellow,  a 
charlatan. 

"O  me,  you  jugglfr,  you  canker  blossom!" 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Ntahfs  Dream,  ill.  2. 

*Jug  -gl5r-Sss,  «.    [Eng.  juggler;  -ess.]  A  female 
who  practices  jugglery. 


Jug-gllfig,  *Jug-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [Juo- 

GLE,  V.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Jugglery;  underhand  practice. 

"  By  thajuggllngs  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy." — 
But-net-  Uiit.  Reformation  (an.  1569). 

*Jug  -gllfig-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  Juggling;  -ly.}  In 
a  juggling,  deceitful,  or  tricky  manner. 

Jug-gflr,  s.    [Hind.,  Ac.] 

Ornith. :  Falco  juggur.  a  large  Indian  falcon 
trained  to  fly  at  partridges,  florikins,  and  even 
herons.  Called  also  luggar. 

Jug-lan-da  -?e  se,  »jug  Ian  -de"-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat, 
juglans  (genit.  juglandis) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece, 
-ece.] 

Hut. .  Jnglands ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogena, 
alliance  Quernales.  It  consists  of  trees  with  a 
watery  or  resinous  juice,  alternate  pinnated  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  imperfect,  monoecious  flowers 
the  male  ones  in  catkins,  the  female  ones  in  term- 
inal clusters.  Males  having  the  calyx  two,  three, 
or  six  parted,  adhering  to  a  scale-like  bract; 
stamens,  three  or  more.  Females  having  the  calyx 
adherent  to  the  ovary  with  a  minute  limb,  haying 
three  to  five  divisions,  deciduous  or  shriveling; 
corolla,  generally  none,  but  sometimes  with  minute 
petals ;  ovary  two  to  four  celled  at  the  baso,  one 
celled  at  the  apex ;  ovule  one  erect.  Frnit,  a  one- 
stone  drupe,  naked,  or  with  an  involucre.  The 
order  consists  of  fine  trees,  chiefly  American  and 
Indian.  Genera,  about  four ;  known  species,  twenty- 
seven. 

jug  Ian  din,  s.  [For  otym.  see  supra.]  An  ex- 
tractive substance  of  medical  and  economic  value, 
found  in  the  husks  of  green  walnuts— Juglans 
regia.  It  is  also  called  nucin. 

Jug  -Ian-dine,  s.  [Lat.  juglan(s)  =  a  walnut, 
andsuff.  -ine.]  An  alkaloid  found  in  green  walnut 
leaves. 

jug  land;,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  juglans  (genit.  jug- 
lanoif).! 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Juglandace»  (q.  v.). 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     cnln,    bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


juglans 

Jug  lanfj,  8.  [Lat.  -a  walnut,  from  Juvtt  glans 
=tho  nut  of  Jove.) 

1.  Hut. :  Th»  typim!  genus  of  tlio  order  Juglan- 
daccee.    Male? :  calyx  with  rive  or  six  scales,  with 
eighteen  to  thirty-six  stamens.     Females:    calyx 
adhering  to  the  ovary.    Fruit  with  a  fleshy  husk, 
bursting  irregularly.    The  rind  of  .Jui/laim  regia, 
the  Walnut  (q.  v.),  is  acrid  and  purgative.    J.  ca- 
thurtica— the  Butter-nut,  oil-nut,  or  white  walnut— 
an  American   species,  is  purgative.    J.  regia  and 
nigra  furnish  a  wood  which,  when  polished,  is  of  a 
rich  ileep  brown  color. 

2.  Piilti'iibot.:  The  genus  J8  believed  to  occur  in 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe. 

JQ  gu  lar.  a.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  jugulum=(l)  the 
collar  bone,  (2)  the  part  of  the  throat  just  above  it, 
(3)  the  throat  itself.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
Anatomy : 

1.  Hainan:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  throat.    Thus 
there  is  &  jugular  eminence,  &  jugular  foramen,  &c. 

2.  Cumpar.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lower  throat. 
(Used  or  the  ventral  tins  when  placed  in  advance  of 
the  attachment  of  the  pectorals.) 

B.  Assubst. :  One  of  the  jugular  veins. 

"The  wound  was  HO  deep  and  wide,  that  being  cut 
through  the  gullet,  wind-pipe,  and  both  the  jnynlars,  it 
reached  to  the  vertebrte." — Evelyn:  Menuiirs  (1683). 

Jugular- veins, «.  pi. 

A  n:i I. :  Veins  of  the  neck  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  head;  they  are  three  in  number,  the  ex- 
ternal, the  anterior,  and  the  internal  jugular. 

Ju-gU-lar  -65,  s.pl.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Li&t.jugularin,  tTomjugulum=tho  throat.] 

Ichthy.:  Fishes  having  the  ventral  fins  placed 
anterior  to  the  pectoral. 

*Ju'-gU-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  jugulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
jugulo^to  ciij  tne  throat;  jugulum=tLe  throat.] 
To  kill  by  cutting  the  throat. 

*Ju'-gu-la-t8r,  «.  [Lat.,  f rom  jugulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  jugulo.}  A  cut-throat ;  a  murderer. 

Ju-gu-16-95-phal -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  Jugu2uin=tb.e 
throat,  and  (jr.  kephalc—tho  head.  J 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  both  to  the  head  and  the 
throat,  as  being  connected  with  both.  There  is  a 
jugulocephalic  vein. 

Jfl'-gum  (pi.  Ju'-ga),  8.    [Lat.=a  yoke.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :    A  pair  of  leaflets   placed   opposite  to 
each  other  on  the  common  petiole  of  a  pinnated 
leaf. 

2.  PI.:  The  ridges  on  the  fruit  of  an  umbellifer- 
ous plant. 

Jul96,  *juse,  ».  [Fr.  jus,  from  Lat.  jiu=bn>th, 
soup:  cogn.  with  Sansc.  #u*Aa=soup. ] 

1.  Sing.:  The  sap;  the  watery  part  of  vegetable, 
or  the  fluid  part  or  animal  bodies. 

2.  PI.  (Succi) :  The  expressed  juices  of  a  plant  to 
be  used  medicinally,  as  those  of  the  belladonna,  &c. 

*Jui$e,  v.  t.  [JUICE,  s.]  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to 
soak. 

*Juic.e  f  41,  a.  [Eng.  juice  ;-ful(l).]  Full  of  or 
abounding  in  juice;  juicy. 

Jul$ e  -I6ss,  a.  [English  juice;  -less.]  Without 
juice  or  sap ;  dry. 

jui$  I  ness,  *.  \Eng.  juicy ; -ntss.li  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  juicy  or  abounding  with  juice; 
succulence. 

Jul-jf,  a.  [Eng.  juic(e);  -y.]  Abounding  with 
juice;  succulent. 

"My^u/c-y  plums  for  thee  forbear  to  grow." 

Jayo:  tloldflnches. 

*Juise, «.   [JEWISE.] 

Jn-Jube,Ju  jab,*.    [Lat.  zizyphui.] 

1.  Hut.:  Two  fruits,    those,  of  Zizyphus  vulgarts 
and  /..  jiijulxi,  plants  belonging  to  the  Rhamnacetp. 

2.  Confectiotiery :  A  lozenge  or  confection  made 
of  gum  arable   or   gelatine  sweetened,  generally 
spoken  of  as  jujube  paste. 

juke  (!),«.  t.    I.JOOK.J    To  bend  or  jerk,  as  the 

head. 

•Juke,  f.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  perch  upon 
anything,  ns  birds. 

Ju-la  C6OUS,  a.  [Lat.julus^a  catkin,  and  suff. 
-i  onx.  I  Having  or  bearing  anients  or  catkins ;  like 
an  aitient. 

Ju  -lgp,  »Jfl  -ISb,  «.  [Fr.  julep,  from  Sp.  julepe, 
from  1'ers.  juMfc  =  jnlep,  from  <;u/«/i  =  rosowatcr, 
julep.  fr<»m  yu/~a.  rose,  and  46=water.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  sweet,  demulcent,  acidulous,  or  mucilaginous 
drink. 

" ArnI  llrwt  behold  this  cordial  julep  here." 

Milton:  Cumuit,  672. 
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2.  A  drink  composed  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  other 
spirituous  liquor,  with  sugar,  pounded  ice,  and  a 
flavoring  of  mint.  Called  also  a  mint-j  ule|>. 

"The  little  man  stood  tiptoe  .  .  .  and  ordered  at 
last  a  mint->ujep."— U.  13.  Stuiee:  Vnale  Tum't  Cabin,  ch. 
viii. 

II.  Pharm. :  A  preparation  of  sugar  with  some 
liquid,  and  used  as  a  vehicle  for  any  medicine. 

Ju-ll-a,  ».    [Lat.  fern,  of  Julius.] 
Attron.:  [ASTEROID,  89.] 

Ju -II  Sin,  a.  [Lnt.  Julianus,  from  Julius.]  Per- 
taining to  or  originated  by  Julius  Ceesar. 

Julian-calendar,  *.    [CALENDAR.] 

Jullan-epocb,  s. 

Chron. :  The  date  of  the  Julian  calendar. 

Julian-period,  s. 

Chron. :  A  period  of  7,980  years,  produced  by  mul- 
tiplying 19  (the  lunar  cycle)  by  28  (the  solar  cycle), 
and  15  (the  Roman  induction).  It  began  4,713  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Julian-year,  8. 

Chron.:  The  year  as  adjusted  by  Julius  Cwsar. 
[CALENDAR,  YEAR.] 

Ju  -11-an-IstS,  8.  pi.  [From  Julian  of  Halicar- 
nassus.  ] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Copts  who  believed  the  body 
of  Jesus  to  be  incorruptible,  in  opposition  to  the 
Sevcrians  (q.  v.). 

JU  -11-dffl,  8.     [ICLIDJE.] 

Ju-Ud  I-nsB,  Ju-lId-I  -na,  ».  pi.  [Latin  julis, 
(genit.  julid(is)  =  a  kind  of  rock-fish  ;  Jem.  pi.  adj. 
suff .  -ince,  or  neut.  -ina.  ] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  fishes,  family  Labridw. 
They  have  fewer  than  thirteen  spines,  and  some- 
times only  eight  or  nine  in  the  dorsal  fin.  It  con- 
tains thirty -seven  genera. 

Ju'-ll-enne,  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  thin  soup  having 
shreded  vegetables,  &c.,  in  its  composition. 

Ju  -II  form,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  Julus,  and  Lat./ornia 
=form,  shape,  appearance.] 

1.  />'«/.:  Formed  like  an  amentum  or  catkin,  as 
Brffuni  iulaceum. 

2.  Zool. :  Formed  like  a  millepede  of  the  genus 
lulus,  or  the  family  lulida?. 

Ju-lls,8.'  [Lat.=akindof  rock-flsh.] 
Ichthy.:  The   typical   genus  of    the    sub-family 
Julidinie  (q.  v.).    Julis  vulgaris  or  Mediterrttneit  is 
the  Rainbow  wrasse.     It  has  been  found  ou  the 
coast  of  Cornwall. 

Ju   lus,  s.    [IULUS.] 
Bot. :  A  catkin. 

Jfl-ly  •  *Juil,  *Juyl,  *JUVlle,  ».  [From  Latin 
Julius,  a  name  given  to  this  month  in  honor  of 
Caiua  Julius  Ceesar,  who  was  born  in  this  month.] 
The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  in  which  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  Leo.  It  was  formerly  called  Quin- 
tilis,  or  the  fifth  month,  the  year,  according  to  the 
old  Roman  calendar,  beginniug  in  March. 

July-chi,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Folia  chi,  one  of  the  Hadenidec. 

July-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (I)  Prosopisjulijlora,onoot  the  Mimoseep; 
(2)  the  Stock  gillyflower. 

July-highflyer,  8. 

Entom. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Larentidtp. 

Ju -mar,  Ju -mart,  «.  [Origin  unknown;  per- 
haps an  irregular  deriv.  from  jument,  with  the  in- 
tensitive  -art  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  Lang. 
nimere,  gimerou,  according  to  Dicz,  suggests  the 
Lat.  chimcr.ra.  (Ltttrt.)] 

Zool. :  Onotaurus.  An  imaginary  liybrid  between 
bovine  and  equine  species.  According  to  Bnffon 
(xiv.  248)  these  hybrids  were  mentioned  by  Colum- 
ella,  who  was  quoted  byGesner;  but  Blumenbach 
(od.  Hondyshe,  p.  77)  says,  '*  I  cannot  find  the  men- 
tion in  the  one,  or  the  quotation  in  the  other,"  and 
he  considers  "(iosner  (Hist.  quad,  t'irap.,  pp.  19, 
1(16,  799)  was  the  first  to  mention  jumars.1 

J  urn -We,  *Jum-bylle,  *Jom-bre,  *Jum-ber, 
*Jum-per,  f.  t.&i.  [A  frequentative  from  jump 
(q.v.).J 

A.  7Yan8. :  To  mix  confusedly ;  to  mix  up  in  a 
confused  mass;  totlirow  or  jmt  together  without 
order.    (Generally  followed  by  up  or  together.) 

"  Whiles  they  hantily  werejumWi-rf  toyrthrr,  the  fight  by 
that  time  WUH  ttegun  in  the  right  wing  ugainst  Hannibal. 
—r.  Jlullanil:  I.iviat,  p.  967. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bo  mixed  in  a  confused  way;  to  moetorunito 
confusedly. 

"They  will  all  meet  and  jumbU  together  into  a  perfect 
harmony." — Swift. 


jump 

2.  To  make  a  confused  noise. 

"A  boycteroniwe  buM  he  bounMd  ont, 
Aud}umb/«<i  on  hiHBtrings." 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  1.,  Bat.  3. 

J  fim  -We,  s.     [ JCMBLE,  t'.] 

1.  Oril.  Lang.:  A  confused  mixture;  a  mass  or 
rolled  ion  mixed  or  thrown  together  confusedly  and 
without  order. 

2.  Confect. :   A    thin    sweetbread,   composed   of 
flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  eggs,  and  flavored  with 
lemon-peel  or  sweet  almonds. 

*Jum  -ble-mSnt,  s.    [fog.  Jumble;  -men/.] 

1.  The  act  of  jumping  or  mixing  confusedly  to- 
gether. 

2.  The  state  of  being  jumbled  or  thrown  together 
confusedly ;  a  confused  mixture. 

Jiim'-blSr,  8.  [Eng.  JumbKel;  -*r.]  One  who 
mixes  or  jumbles  things  together  without  order. 

Jum  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [JUHBLE,  t).] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

•0.  Assubet. :  The  act  of  mixing  or  throwing  to- 
gether confusedly  or  without  order. 

jiim  bllng-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  jumbling, :-/».]  Ina 
jumbling  or  confused  manner. 

*Ju'-mSnt,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jumentum,  fnr- 
merly  jugumentum,  Irnmjuifum=R  yoke  ;  jl(Hf/o=to 
join;  Sp.  jumento;  Ital.  t/tumcn/o.]  A  beast  of 
burden. 

jump,  'Jumpe,  r.  i'.  &  1.  [Sw.  dial.  (7»4mpa=to 
spring ;  cogn.  with  I)an.  gumpe=to  jolt ;  M.  H.  (>or. 
gumpen=to  jump;  f/umpe(n  =  to  play  the  buffoon; 
Prov.  Ger.  gainpen=t<>  jump ;  Icel.  jyoppa  =  to  skip.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  throw  one's  self  in  any  direction  by  lifting 
the  feet  off  the  ground  with  a  spring  and  alighting 
ou  them  again  ;  to  leap,  to  skip. 

2.  To  jolt,  tonhake. 

"  The  notae  of  the  prancing  hoi-He*  ami  of  the  jumping 
chariots." — -Va/nim  ill.  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  agree,  to  coincide,  to  tally,  to  accord. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

"  In  short,  it  jump*  tpith  my  hul*iOr." 

iViafcenp..  Henry  IV.,  rt.  1.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  agree  in  opinion  ;  to  accord. 

"Then  they  called  a  counsel!,  where  they  jumped  with 
one  general  accord  in  this  opinion." — 1'.  Holland:  Livlul, 
p.  578. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  pass  over  by  leaping ;  to  overleap. 

(2)  To  skip  over,  to  pass. 

*2.  Fiy.:  To  put  to  stake;  to  hazard,  to  risk. 

' '  You    .    .    .    that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
fojumfi  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic." 

Shakenp.:  CurMauM,  ill.  1. 

II.  Technically: 
\.  Forging: 

(1)  To  upset,  by  endwise  blows,  which  contract 
the  object  in  length,  but  thicken  and  spread  it  lat- 
erly.   (Applied  to  jumpers,  taraping-bars,  axes,  &c.) 
[UPSETTING.] 

(2)  To  attach  by  a  butt-weld,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  lap-weld.    A  transverse  piece  attached  by 
welding  is  said  to  bo  jumped  on.    If  formed  from  a 
portion  of  the  rest,  it  is  said  to  bo  headed  on. 

(3)  A  gun-barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of  iron,  or  lam- 
inated iron  and  steel,  coiled  around  a  mandrel  at  a 
red  heat,  raised  to  a  welding  heat  and  placed  on  a 
cylindrical  rod,  which  is  struck  heavily  and  verti- 
cally on  the  ground,  is  said  to  bo  jumped.    The 
effect  is  to  cause  the  edges  of  the  ribbon  to  unite,  u 
junction  which  is  completed  by  the  hammer  on  an 
anvil,  the  mandrel  retaining  its  position.  (Knight.) 

2.  vuarry, :  To  bore  holes  with  a  jumper  (q.  v.). 
*[  Tojuinpa  claim:  Toseize  upona  miningclaim 

or  land  in  defiance  of  or  during  the  absence  of  one 
who  has  a  prior  claim  under  the  prc-omption  laws, 
and  in  disregard  of  his  rights. 

Jump(l),*Jumpe,  s.   [JUMP,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  /.//.:  The  act  of  jumping;  aleap.askip. 
"So  farre  a  high-neighing  home  of  heaven,  at  every 
jitnife  would  flie."  Chtipman:  Humer*»  Iliad,  1. 

*2.  Figuraliri'li/ : 
(1)  A  ri-k.  a  hazard. 

"  Do  not  eiceed 

The  prescript  of  this  acrowl :  our  fortune  lien 
Upon  this  }ump." 

Shakmp.:  Ant.  and  Ctrop.,  iv.  8. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h$r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


jump-coupling 

(2)  A  promotion,  a  rise. 

"He  would  usually  say,  that^ie  did  much  admire,  men 
should  qunrrel  and    kill   the 
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jungle-bendy 


Jumplng-deer,  ».  I.  The  act  of  joining,  uniting,  or  combining;  tho 

/•«'//..   i ',, -run  !•  n-ixii.  a  kind  of  door  found  west    state  of  being  joined,  united, or  combined  ;  a  union; 

'the    Mississippi.    Called    also    the  Black-tailed    "  ''"'"lunation. 

toer.  "He   [Addition  in  Cnto]  hath  both  broken  the  unity  of 

the  subject,  and  formed  u  very  uus«usouable  junction  of 
gallantry."— Hlalr:  Lectured,  vol.  iii.,  lect.  45. 
2.  The  point  or  place  of  union;  a  joint ;  sjH-cif., 


jumping- hare,  ^ 

Xiifil.;  Pedetes  or  Helamj/s  cavensis,  a  South  Afri- 


can animal  belonging  to  the  Jerboas  (DinodidctO  v   • —  ~ — '  ~  * '  '* ' 

It  is  a  native  of  tho  Capo,  and  inhabits  lie?,,  bnr-  ""'  1"""t  wl"'r"  tw"  "r  m"n'  '""•"  of  "i'way  meet, 

rows.  junction-plate, «. 

jumping-mouse,  s. 

Zool.:  Meriones  hudsonicus,  a  mammal  of   this 


iiti/  :  \  wi'ltor  break-joint  plate  riveted 
<•<'*'•*  "^oiler-plaU's,  which  make  a  butt- 


jiimii  or  precedency,  or  .      ___    ....  ___   .._ 

niurh  as  mind  the  striving  for  to  attain  unto  the  highest 
pitch  of  vertue."— \orth:  Plutarch,  p.  8. 

(3)  (PI.) :  The  same  as  FIDGETS  (q.  v.).     (Eng.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hitildinij:  An  abrupt  rise  in  a  level  conrso  of 
brickwork  or  masonry  to  accommodate  the  work 
to  the  inequality  of  the  ground. 

2.  Minimi:  A  fault.  _ .... 

•H  From  the  jump:  From  the  start  or  beginning,    country,  belonging  to  the  Dipodidee. 
Jump-coupling, «.  Jumping-rat, «. 

Mech.:  [THIMBLE-COUPHNG.]  ZoOl.:  A  name  for  the  Jerboa  (q.  v.). 

Jump-joint, «.  jumplng-shrews, s.  pi. 

?/  A  butt-joint.  Zool.:  The  English  name  of  the  family  Macros-    <>fjun<-turui<','tui. -parrot  juHgo=toio 

2.  A  flush-joint,  m  which  tho  plates  or  planking    cohda)  (q.v.).  »T    ;•.•,<,,„.,„. 

make  a  smooth  face.    In  shipbuilding  it  is  oquiva-       inmnlnff  «,,i,ior 
lenttocarvel-build.  jumping- spiaer,  «. 

Jump-ring,  s.  Zool.:  The  genus  Attus. 

"  Signed  workings,  planets  junctures,  and  the  eleunted 
poule."  H'arntr:  Albion' f  £>i</iuin/,  v. 

"If  thou  wonldest  tnrne  things  faytbfullye  2-  Tlle  Iine  at  wh^1'  two  things  are  joined. 

And  do  not  imitate  "There  may  lie  ingredients  of  a  more  subtile  nature, 

Bojumpinuly,  so  precyselie  which,  being  extremely  little,  may  escape  unheeded   at 

And  step  for  step  eo  utrayte." 

Ilruitt:  Mortice:  Art  of  Pottryr. 

jump  -wSld,  f.  f.    [Eng.  jump,  and  weld.\     ISoo 
and    JUMP,  v.  t.,  B.  II.  1  (1).) 

Juh-ca   $6-88,  jun   96-86,  s.ph    [Lat.junc(its)  = 
a  rush  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceas.] 

,.Bot\:.Aa  order  of  Eudogens,  the  typical  one  of  "It  happened  that  juxt  at  that  juncture  was  published  a 

the  alliance  Juncales.    It  consists  of  herbaceous  ridiculous  book  against  him."— 1'ope.  itanciad.  I  Advert.  J 


Jewel.:    A  ring  made  by  bringing  the  square-cut       'Jump -Ing  1?,  adv.    [Eng.  jumping;  -Ij/.J    Ex- 
nils  of  a  length  of  wire  close  together  without    ac">',  precisely,  pat. 


welding. 

jump-seat, «. 


Vehicle:  A  kind  of  open  buggy  which  has  a  shift- 
ing seat  or  scats.    For  instance,  it  may  be  arranged 


as  a  double  or  single  seat  vehicle.    In  the  former 

case,  tho  main  seat  is  moved  over  bac" 

the.  extra  seat  brought  up  in  front.    A; 

vehicle,  tho  main  seat  is  thrown  into  a  central  posi- 


plants,  with  fibrous  or  fascicled  roots,  leaves  fistu-       «»*• 
lar  or  flat,  and  channeled  with  parallel  veins,  inflor-    Xamoi 


tion,  the  extra  seat  being  placed  below  tho  other, 
jump-weld,  *.   A  butt-weld, 
jump  (2),  s.    [Frjupc.]    [JUPON.J 

1-  A  kind  of  jacket  or  loose  coat  reaching  to  the  . . ...„, 

thighs,  buttoned  down  in  front  or  slit  up  half  way    escence  more  or  less- capitate,  calyx  and  corolla 
behind,  with  sleeves  to  tho  wrist.  forming  an  inferior  six-parted  glumaceous  or  car- 

"The  weeping  cassock  scared  into  a  Jump, 
A  sign  the  presbyter's  worn  to  thestump." 

Cleveland. 

1.  (PI.) :  A  bodice  used  instead  of  stays. 
"Don't  mind    my  shape  this   bout,    for  I'm   only   in 
jumps." — Fonte:  Taste,  i. 

"Jump,  *Jumpe,  adv.    [JUMP,  ».]    Exactly,  just, 
pat,  nicely. 

"Myself  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  briiifr  him  jump,  when  he  may  Casxio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife."  Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 


junction-rails,  «.  pi. 

Ruil.  KHII.:  Switcli  rails  which  connect  one  line 
of  rails  with  another. 

;unc'-ture,  *.     [Lat.  junctnra,  prop.  fern.  sing. 

'   ' 


1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting;    a   junction; 
onion. 


the  junctures  of  the  distillatory  vessels."— I 

3.  A  joint ;  an  articulation. 

"Neither  are  the  figures  or  juncture*,  or  order  of  their 
bones,  Utted  to  such  a  posture."— tlnlv. 

II.  Fig. :  A  critical  moment  or  point  of  time ;  a 
crisis. 


i     , 

,d  fm,',,  i^so  A7?o^  LV  1       •)U"9O= 
rom  ii^  use  as  coruago.j 

Hot.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Juncacew 
(q.  v.).    Perianth  of  six  loaves,  glumaceous;  sta- 


.««„/*.  with  its  two-varieties,^^  and  'conglc^- 

Jun-ca -ceous  (ce  as  shy),   a.     [Mod.  Lat.  jun-    eratus,     is    common;    as    also    J.    articulatus   or 
Cacinu.]    [JuNCACE^.J  acutifiorus.    J.  lamprocarpnx  is  a  sub-species  of  J. 

lint.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  tho  plants    articulatus,  &c.    In  Japan.  J.  fffusu*  is  made  into 


[JDMP   i' 1    To  airroe  to  aorord  >"'••  'irrow-grassos ;  an  oruer  or  tmioge 

MI,  1.1     10  agree,  to  accord,    ance  Ahsmales.    It  consists  of  herbaceous 


'Jump   8r,  v.  i 
to  coincide. 

Jump  -Sr  (1),  ».    [Eng.  jump,  v. ;  -<>r.] 

I.  Ordinari/  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that   which    jumps    or   leaps;  a 

T'one  who  illegally  appropriates  a  claim.   [JUMP,    specie8  fort5r-f""r- 

Jun  ca-gln    S-89,  s.  pi.    [  Modern  Latin  juncago, 
suit,  juncamn(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 


mats  ;  in  Europe,  J.  glaurtts  was  formerly  used  as 
a  rush-wick  for  caudles  and  small  oil-lamps. 

jun'-die,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  jostle;  to 


Fr 


«.,  1.J 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ki;-li-.-s.  (pi.):   A  name  applied   about  1760  by 
advrrsaries   to  certain   Calvmistic  Methodists   in 


of  tho  order  Juncaceee  (q.  v.) ;  resembling  rusuos. 

JQn-ca-gln-a -cg-88,    s.    [Mod.    Latin    juncago, 

gc-nit.juncagin(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -<icea:\       . ..- 

Bot.^  Arrow-grasses ;  an  order  of  Eudogens,  alii-    J°K  w'th  the  elbow. 

aquatic  June,  *Juyn,  ».  [Lat. 
sixth  month  of  the  year, 
sign  of  Cancer. 

June-berry,  «.    The  service-berry  (q.  v.). 

June  -bug,  «.  A  beetle  of  any  of  the  species  of 
Lachnotterna:  so  called  because  it  bogius  to  fly  in 
the  month  of  June. 

June -a-tlng, ».    [JENNETING.] 

Jun  g5r-man  nl-a,  «.    [Named  after  a  Gorman 


gen 


Bot. :  A  tribo  of  Alismacete.    Leaves  linear  or  fili- 


. .                                        -  , « 4.      -, 

form  ;  petals  small,  green  ;  stamens  six ;  ovules  one  ,  J?°  gSr,  m^n  ,nl-a'  *•    C Named  after  a  Gor 

to  three,  anatropous ;  embryo  straight.  botanist,  Louis  Jungermann,  who  died  in  1653.J 

v""-       I-A--                   ru  Bo^. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Jungerm 

ivine    _Jun~ca  'SO,  *•    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  iunriw=a  rush,  niaccat  (q.  v.).     ' 

I  lie  name  was  first  given  by  Tournefort.]  those  succuboi 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Triglochin,  but  it  gave  the  perianth,  plic< 


Wales,  who  under  tho  influence  of  religious  excite- 
ment  made  convulsive  movements   while    liiv 
worship  was  in  progress. 

2.  Horology : 

(1)  A  spring  used  in  repeating-clocks    to    assist    name  to  the  order  JuncaginacoaiTqrv!). 
the  motion  of  the  star-wheel.  >,-.;,„„-,        ,         n 

i-.! I  A  species  of  click  in  tho  ropoating-watch,  pro-       ].      ~C*1'  "'  &  *'    lJuNCAI-Ea.] 
venting  the  motion  of  a  wheel  in  either  direction.  A-  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  alliance  Jun 

:t.   llusb.:  A  plow  having  an  upturned  cutter  in    cal<>>" 
front  of  its  share,  and  which,  going  below  tho  share,       B.  As  substantive: 

5>a^«^or°maXn'4oCinter,  having       Bot'  ^ !  Tho  »rd"  J— ^  <*  *•»• 
an  intermediate  bearing  upon  the  board. 


jgerman- 

As  now  restricted,  it  is  confined  to 
ccubous  species  which  have  a  free  terminal 
plicato-angular  above,  and  cleft. 

jun-gSr-man-nl-a  -cS-I,  Jun-gSr-man-nl-a'- 
Ce  88,*. til.  [Mod.Lat.;u«3erm</nni(a);  Lat.ma-r. 
pi.  adj.  snff.  -acet,  or  fern,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  According  to  Lindley  the  Jnngennanniaccae 
are  an  order  of  Muscales  (Mosses) ;  in  the  opinion 


of  Berkeley  the  Jungcrmanniacei  arc  one  of  three 
orders  of  Hepatirae  (q.  v.).    It  consists  of  creeping 
Jun-ca'-lefl,  s.  pi.    [Masc.  <fc  fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.    moss-like   plants,  having  a  distinct  stem,  mostly 


having  leaves  which  are  mcubous  (q.  v.)  and  sue- 


holes  in  rook  for  blnst  ing  or  splitting. 

(i.  vehicles:  \  cheaply  formed  sled,  in  which 
•apple  pieces  of  wood  form  the  shafts  and  runners, 
anil 


Jun'-Clte,  s.    [  Latin  juncus  =  a  rush;    suff.  -ite    out  a  columolla,  and  Anthoceroteae,  in  which  tlie 
(Palceont.).]  -Itore-cases  are  pod-sliaped,  split  on  one  side,  or 

Palceobot.:  A  fossU  leaf,  somewhat  resembling    two-leaved,  with  a  columella.    Found  all  over  the 


,  .  ,  ng 

anil  support  a  box  or  trestle  in  or  on  which  oiiomay    that  of  a  juncus  (q.  v.),but  the  real  affinity  of  which  *°™- 

is  doubtful.  jun  ger  man'-nl-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  junger- 

"Hewnsseen  drawing  one  of  those  jumper*  that  they        .xji-    i  *     -»  MunnUa)  •  Lat   fem    1)1    adl    Rilff   -id/r  I 

cnr^U.eir  Brain  to  mi.l   in."-,.  *.  cw,,,r:  Piunferl    j^-W^I^  ..     ™.med  ate.   the  finder,  M.  ^^j^^J^^S^ST^  tribe 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  at  Poullaouen,  Brittany, 


..  t-.'ntom.:  [HOPPER,  II.  3.1  1 — .. 

(,-,„,,,    s_  ,m  rr«        /o^       T     .    ]•    i  m  small  yellow  crystals,  and  supposed  to  be  a  new 

Jump-er  (2),  s.    [JUMP   (21,  s.]     V  kind   of  fur  .species,  but  since  found  to  be  only  siderite  (q.  v.). 
under-jacket ;  a  blouse  or  smock  of  coarse  woolen 

or  ran \  a~. 

jump    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [JUMP,  f.] 

A.  ii  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb. ) 


"all 


Jun  -gle,  s.  [Sansc.  jcmqala.']  Properly  waste, 
uncultivated  laud,  whether  covered  with  wood  or 
not;  but  now  applied  especially  to  land  covered 

shwood,  or  other 


„..  no;    u     now  appe     especay 

Ju.n.-OO.  *•    The  name  given  to  the  genus  of  birds    with  forest  trees,  thick  dense  bri. 
alled'sn'.'MvbinN"  rth  A"u'ncau  fluch<>s:  sometimes    rank  vegetati.m. 

"  It  was  a  vast  pool,  wherein  were  sc. 


•  n  ,,.... ..  .»£,..  ,.uui,  n.i, -Ki.u  nn.a  scattered  many  islets 

Jun'-CquS,    a.       [Lat.    junCOSUS,   from  Ju»rii«=a     of    shifting    and  treacherona  soil,  overhang  with  rank 

C,,,.  rush.  |    Full  of  or  abounding  with   rushes;  resom-   junylt."—  Hacauiay    HM.  Kng.,  ch.  v. 

Tho  act  of  leaping;  a  leap,  a  jump,    bling  rushes  ;  juncaceous.  Jungle-bendy,  ». 

iping-bugs,  «.  pi.  June -tion,  s.     f  Lat.  junctio  =  a  joining,  from       Bot.:  The  name  given  in  Bombay  to  Tetrameles, 

m.:  1  lie  family  llalticoridfp.  _  junctus,  pa.  par.  of  jnngo=to  join;  Fr.  jonction.]        an  arborescent  genus  of  Datiscads. 


Stito 

boll,     b6y;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,     96!!,     chorus,     Qhin, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
=  znun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


jungle-cat 

jungle-cat, «. 

Zfrtl.:  Fells  chaitx.  a  wild  cat ,  of  a  yellowish-gray, 
inclining  to  rrdilish  above  aud  white  below  the 
muzzle  ninl  the  limbs,  with  dark  stripes,  and  the 
tail  ringed  with  black.  Found  in  ludia  and  Africa. 

Jungle-fever, «. 

Path.:  Remittent  fever,  which  is  apt  to  attack 
Europeans  and  others  who  pass  through  Indian 
jungles  (forests)  during  tho  raiuy  season.  Called 
:il.-«p,  by  Anglo-Indians,  hill  fever. 

jungle-fowl,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  In  Australia,  Meyapod lux  tunicatus. 

2.  In  India,  (jtillu*  sonneratii. 
jungle-nail, ». 

Bot.:  Acacia  lomentoia. 

Jungle-sheep,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Kemas  hylocrinus,  found  in  India. 

jun -gljf,  a.  [Eag.junfjl(e);  -j/.]  Of  the  nature 
of  n  jungle;  consulting  of  or  abounding  with  jun- 
Kles. 

jungly-gau,  ». 

Zo6L:  A  kind  of  ox,  Bos  sulhetanus,  found  iu 
Sylhet  aud  tho  adjacent  districts. 

ju  ni  Sr,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  compar.  of  juvenin— 
young.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Younger  than  another ;  not  so  old  as  another. 

2.  Lower  in  standing ;  as,  a  junior  partner,  a  ju- 
nior counsel. 

U  Junior  is  used  as  an  appendage  to  the  name  of 
the  younger  of  two  persons  bearing  the  same  name 
in  one  family,  tho  older  using  the  appendage  senior. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  younger  than  another. 

"The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year." 

On  the  Death  ofUmtfl. 

1,  One  who  is  of  lower  standing  in  his  profession 
than  another,  especially  at  tho  bar. 

" That  gentleman  behind  him  IB  Mr.  Skimpin,  hU  Ju- 
nior."— Dickens:  Fiokietck,  ch.  xxiiv. 

Junior-right, s.  The  same  as  BOROUGH-ENGLISH 
(q.  T.). 

"The  distribution  of  the  junior-right  in  England  re- 
quires a  more  particular  notice." — Elton:  Origins  of  Eng- 
lish History,  p.  188. 

JU-nl-Br'-I-ty1,  8.    [Eng.  junior;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  junior. 

2,  The  same  as  BOROUGH-ENGLISH  (q.  v.). 

"One  must  coin  a  new  phrase  like  Juniority,  or  junior- 
right."—  Elton:  Origins  of  English  Hist.,  p.  185. 

Jtt'-nl-5r-8hlp, «.  [Eng. junior ; -ship.}  Thesame 
as  JUNIORITY  (q.v.). 

Ju'-nlp-Sr, ».  4  «.    [JcxiPEBUs.] 

A.  As  tubstant ive : 

Botany : 

1.  Juniperus  communis,  and  other  species  of  the 
genus. 

2.  The  Nova  Scotian  name  of  tho  American  larch, 
Abies  pendula. 

"  He  saw  the  prophet  also  how  he  fled 
Into  the  deMert,  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a  juniper."  Milton:  F.  K.,  11.  272. 

•B.  At  adj. :  Bitter,  sharp. 

"  She  will  read  me  a  Juniper  letter  (hand  suave  enco- 
mium) for  coming  home  in  tiuch  a  pickle." — Bailey:  Eras- 
mus, p.  88. 

juniper-oil,  oil  of  juniper,  t. 

Phar.:  An  oil  distilled  from  tho  unripe  fruit  of 
tho  juniper.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and  diuretic. 
Juniper-resin,  ».  [SANDABAC.] 
JU  nip  Sr-UB,  s.  [Lat.  =  tho  juniper.] 
Bot.:  Juniper;  a  gouus  of  Coniforee  iTin.iroiri. 
tnib-order  Cupresseap.  Generally  dioecious,  some- 
times monoecious.  Male  catkins  globose,  anther 
one,  three  to  six-celled ;  female  cone  a  galbulus, 
small,  globose,  of  four  to  six  decussate  or  whorled 
scales,  which,  becoming  enlarged  and  fleshy,  re- 
semble a  berry ;  ovules  erect ;  seeds  one  to  three ; 
leaves  opposite  or  whorlod  in  threes,  subulate  or 
scale-like ;  trees  or  bushes  with  a  rod  heart-wood. 
Twenty-seven  are  known.  Juniperus  communis  is 
the  Common  Juniper.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
•  I,  tnmmunis—J.  communis  proper,  leaves  spread- 
ing, straight,  subulate,  and  ./.  nana,  loavesshorter, 
broader,  imbricate, incurved.  Tho  juniperisa  pow- 
erful diuretic.  It*  l>errios  are  used  for  flavoring 
Geneva  and  gin ;  its  wood  in  veneering.  The  fetid 
nil  of  J.  orycedrus  is  used  in  veterinary  practice. 
From  its  wood  it  is  believed  tho  Greeks  carved  their 
images.  J.sabina,  tho  Savin,  is  diuretic.  J.ber- 
mudiana  is  tho  Pencil-cedar.  J.  vinjiniana,  the  Red- 
cedar,  and  ./.  excelsa,  tho  Himalayan  Pencil-cedar. 
The  resinous  twigs  of  J.  recurva  are  much  used  in 
India  for  incense. 
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Junk(l),  *.  [Part.  &  Sp.  junfo,  from  Miine.,n 
cA«>'an=a  ship,  a  boat,  a  junk;  Malay  ajona;  fr. 
jongue.]  A  vessel  employed  by  the  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, and  Ma- 
lays in  navigat- 
ing their  seas. 
It  is  the  largest 
kind  of  Chinese 
vessel.  It  has 
no  prominent 
stem  or  k  eel. 
The  bow  on 
deck  is  square, 
and  the  anchors 
are  on  each  side 
of  the  bow.  Tho 
stern  is  full,  the 
rudder  sus- 
pended, and  at 
sea  is  lowered 
beneath  tho  Junk, 

depth  of  tho  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.    The  immense  masts  are  in  one 
pioce ;  tho  lug-sails  uro  somotiinosof  matting. 

"Which  have  now  but./ unto  and  canoes,  abounded  then 
in  tall  shipa."— llaoon:  New  Atlantis,  p.  12. 

junk-DOttle,  s.    A  porter-bottle.    (Bartlett.) 

Junk(2),«.  [From  chunk  (q.v.).]  A  thick  lump, 
a  chunk. 

jfink  (3),  «.  [Port,  junco,  from  Lat.  juncus=& 
rush.] 

Nautical: 

1.  Pieces  of  old  cable  and  rope  cut  into  lengths 
for  making  mats,  swab*,  gaskets,  .-inner .  oakum, 
ftc, 

2.  Salt  beef,  supplied  to  vessels  bound  on  long 
voyages,  from  its  being  as  tough  as  old  rope. 

3.  Scraps  of  old  iron,  rags,  paper,  &c. 
Junk-dealer,  s.  Ono  who  buys  and  sells  old  iron, 

rags,  &c. 
junk-ring, .-. 
Steam-engine : 

1.  A   metallic  ring  which  is  screwed  down    and 
confines  tho  hemp  packing  of  a  piston. 

2.  A  steam-tight  packing  around  the  piston  of  a 
steam-engine. 

junk-shop,  8.  A  shop  where  old  iron,  rags,  &c., 
are  bought. 

junk-wad,  s. 

Ordnance:  A  wad  mado  of  oakum  bound  with 
spun-yarn,  and  filling  tho  bore  of  the  gun.  It  is 
placed  between  the  charge  and  the  ball.  For  red- 
hot  shot  two  are  used,  tho  inner  dry  and  the  outer 
wet. 

Junk -Sr  (J  asy),8.  [German.]  A  young  German 
noble ;  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Prussia. 


Jun -kSt,  *Jon-ket,  *Jun-cade,  'Jun-cate,  s. 
[Ital.munca<a=a  kind  of  fresh  cheese  and  cream, 
so  called  because  it  is  brought  to  market  upon 
rushes ;  also  a  Junket  (Florio),  from  giunco=&  rush ; 
Lat.  juncus ;  O.  FT.  joncade.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat ;  curds  mixed  with  cream, 
sweetened  and  flavored ;  any  kind  of  delicate  food. 

"How  fairy  Mab  Ihe  junkets  ate." 

Milton:  L'Allegro. 

2.  A  feast,  an  entertainment. 
J6n  -k«t,  f.  i.  &  t.   [JUNKET,  «.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  foast,  to  banquet. 

"Whatever  good  bits  yon  can  pilfer  In  the  day,  nave 
them  to  junket  vrith  your  fellow  servants  at  night." — Swift: 
Directions  to  Servant*. 

B.  Trans. :  To  entertain  at  a  feast;  to  feast. 
Jun -k8t  Ing,  8.    [Eng.  junket;  -ing.']    A  foast,  an 

entertainment,  a  junket. 

"The  apostle  would  have  no  reveling,  or  junketing 
upon  the  altar." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

Ju   no,  8.    [Lat.] 

1.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  3.] 

2.  Rom.  Myfhol.it  Arclurol. :  A  celebrated  deity  of 
the  Romans,  identified  with  tho  Hera  of  tho  Greeks, 
and  generally  regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Khea,  and  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter.     The 
principal  seats  of  her  worship  were  Argos.  Samos, 
Carthage,  and  afterward  Rome.    Tho  hawk,  goose, 
and  particularly  tho  peacock,  often  called  Junonia 
arts,  wore  sacred  to  her.    She  presided  over  mar- 
riage andchildbirth,andasthegoddossof  all  power 
ana  empire,  and  the  patroness  of  riches,  is  repre- 
sented  sitting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem  on  her 
head  and  a  golden  scepter  in  hor  right  hand.    The 
Roman  consuls,  when  they  entered  on  office,  were 
always  obliged  to  offer  hor  a  solemn  sacrifice.    Tho 
public  finances  were  also  under  her  care,  and  the 
mint  at  Rome  was  in  her  temple. 

Juno's-tears,  s.pl. 
Bot. :  Verbena  offlcinalii. 

jfln  ta,  8.  [Sp.]  A  council;  specif.,  the  Spanish 
Grand  Council  of  State. 


jur 

Jun  -18,  ».     [Sp.  j'«n((i  =  a  meeting,  from   Latin 

'"=joino<f,   pa.   par.  of  jungo-to  join.  I      A 

.-.-.•ret  c-mincil  or  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  aftair- 

of  government;  a  combination  of  men  for  secret 

deliberation  and  intrigue ;  a  cabal,  a  faction. 

"The  statesmen  of  t  he  Junto  would  do  nothing;  for  him  " 
—Uacaulay:  Illit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiii. 

ju  pa  ti  ,  s.    [Brazilian.] 

Jupati-palm.  8. 

Hot. :  Kaphia  Icedigera,  a  fine  Brazilian  palm. 
Tho  loaf-stalks,  which  are  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  aro  used  for  building  houses  and  making 

•Jflpe,  «.    [Fr.]    A  jupon(q.v.). 

Ju  -pl-lSr,  8.    [Lat.  for  Jovii  pater.] 

1.  Rom.  Mythal.&ArchceoL:  Tho  supreme  Roman 
deity,  identified  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  Ho  was 
son  of  Saturn  and  Rhen. 
Jupiter  was  the  king  and 
father  of  men,  but  his  jwmor 
extended  over  the  deities 
also  ;  and  everything  was 
subservient  to  his  will  ex- 
cept the  Fates.  From  him 
mankind  received  thoir 
blessings  and  miseries; 
they  looked  on  him  as  ac- 
quainted with  everything 
past,  present,  and  future. 
The  oak  was  sacred  to  him, 
because  ho  first  taught 
mankind  to  live  on  acorns. 
His  most  famous  temple 
was  at  Elis,  in  Olympia, 
where,  every  fourth  year, 
the  Olympic  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honor;  and 
his  most  favorite  oracle 
was  at  Dodona,  in  Epirus. 


Tho  Olympian  Zens. 
(After  I'lildtas.) 


Tho  Romans  considered  Jupiter  as  the  especial 
patron  of  their  city.  He  is  generally  represented 
as  sitting  on  a  golden  or  ivory  throne,  holding  in 
one  band  thunderbolts  ready  to  be  burled,  and  in 
the  other  a  scepter  of  cypress,  while  the  eagle 
stands  with  expanded  wings  at  his  feet.  White,  the 
color  of  tho  day,  was  sacred  to  him. 

2.  Attron.:  The  largest  planet  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Its  diameter  is  about  85,000  miles,  its  bulk 
nearly  1,250  times  that  of  the  earth ;  but,  its  density 
being  one-fourth  that  of  tho  earth,  it  weighs  only 
about  three  hundred  times  as  much  as  our  planet. 
The  average  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is 
478.000,000  miles;  and  a  railway  train,  traveling 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  would  require  nine  centuries  to 
go  from  the  sun  to  Jupiter.  The  latter  body  re- 
volves on  its  axis  in  about  nine  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes,  which  is  tho  length  of  its  day  aud  night. 
Though  traveling  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  at  the 
rate  of  28,743  miles  an  hour,  its  takes  nearly  twelve 
years  to  complete  its  revolution  ;  this,  therefore,  is 
the  length  of  its  year.  It  is  surrounded  by  fonr 
conspicuous  belts  of  a  brownish-gray  color,  two 
north,  two  south  of  tho  equator,  with  feebler  ones 
toward  the  poles.  The  equatorial  region  of  the 
planet  is  brighter  than  the  rest.  Jupiter  has  four 
satellites,  numbered  iirst,  second,  third, and  fourth. 
If  named,  they  are  called  lo,  Europe,  Ganymede, 
and  Callisto.  The  first  revolves  around  him  in  1 
terrestrial  day  1  s  hours  and  28  minutes,  the  second 
in  3  days  13  hours  14  minutes,  the  third  in  7  days 
3  hours  43  minutes,  the  fourth  in  16  days  16  hours 
and  32  minutes.  They  were  first  seen  by  Galileo, 
with  his  small  telescope,  on  January  7,  1610,  and 
identified  on  the  13th  as  small  planets  revolving 
round  tho  luminary.  They  aro  now  called  satel- 
lites. 

"It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  the  motions  of 
Jupiter's  satel  li  ten  are  much  disturbed  by  the  elliptioity  of 
Jupiter's  body."—  Prof.  Airy:  fop.  Attron.(6th  ed.),  p.  1" 

*3.  OldChem.:  The  ancient  name  for  tin. 
Jupiter  s-bcard,  8. 

Botany:  (1)  Anthylli*  barbo.  juris.  (2)  Semper- 
vivunt  tectorum 

Jupiter's-flower,  8. 

Bot.:  (1)  Tho  genus  Dianthus,  including  the  Car- 
nations or  Pinks. 

»JU-p5n  ,  *jup-pon,  ».  [Fr.  jupon,  from  jupe 
(q.  V.);  Sp.  jupon.]  A  sleeveless  overcoat,  com- 
!•••  •  il  of  several  thicknesses  of  material  sewed 
through,  and  faced  with  silk  or  velvet,  upon  which 
wore  embroidered  tho  wearer's  arms.  It  fitted 
rlo-ely  to  tho  body,  and,  descending  below  the 
hips,  terminated  in  nn  enriched  border  of  various 
pattern*  ;  with  it  was  worn  tln>  military  bolt,  upon 
which  much  ornament  was  lavished. 

*JOr,  »jurre,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  Jar  (q.  v.).]  To 
i-la-h  ,  to  strike  harshly  against  anything. 

•Jur,  *jurre,  ».  (Jim,  v.]  A  clash,  a  crash,  a 
bard-flouitjdlng  collision. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w9rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cab,     cilre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      n,     ce  -  e;     ey  =  a.      an  =  kw. 


Jura 

Ju  -ra,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  Aft  tjutmtatttii't' : 

<l<-<ni.:  A  range  of  mountains  between  Franco  and 
Switzerland,  west  of  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neuf- 
chatel. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  derived  from  the 
Jura  Mountains. 

Jura-limestone,  8. 

t.'i-oL:  A  limestone  of  oolitic  age  constituting  tho 
chief  part  of  tho  Jura  Mountains. 

*Ju'-ral,  a.  [Lat.  jur  (genit.  juris) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff,  -ai.J  Pertaining  to  natural  or  positive  right. 

*Ju  ra-men -tal-ljP,  adv.  [Lat.  juramentum= 
an  oath ;  Eng.  adv.  suff.  -ly.~\  With  an  oath. 

*ju'  rant,  a.  &s.  [Lat.j'urans,  pr.  par.  of  j'uro= 
to  swear.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Swearing. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  takes  an  oath. 

Ju-ras '-Sic,  a.  [Fr.  Jurassique,  named  from  the 
Jura  Mountains.] 

Geol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  formations  well 
developed  in  tho  Jura  Mountains. 

Jurassic-period,  s. 

Geol. :  Tho  period  of  time  during  which  the  Ju- 
rassic rocks  were  deposited.  [  JURASSIC-SYSTEM.] 

Jurassic-system,  Jurassic-formation,  s. 

Geol.:  The  name  given  on  the  Continent  to  a  sys- 
tem or  a  formation  corresponding  to  the  Oolitic 
and  Liassic  systems  elsewhere. 

Ju  -rat  (l),*Ju  -rate  (1),8.  [Prov.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
juratus,  pa.  par.  of  j'uro=to  swear;  Fr.  jure:  Sp.  & 
Port,  jimjdo ;  Ital.  giurato.~\  A  person  under  oath  ; 
specif.,  a  magistrate  in  some  corporations ;  an 
alderman. 

Ju-r&t  (2),  8.  [Lat,  third  pers.  sing.,  indie,  of 
juro=to  swear.] 

Lair :  A  memorandum  of  the  place  where,  the 
time  when,  and  the  person  before  whom  an  affidavit 
is  sworn.  ( Wharton.) 

*Ju  -rate  (2), 8.  [Lat.  juratus,  pa.  par.  of  j'uro= 
to  swear.]  A  person  sworn  to  give  evidence,  to  ad- 
minister justice,  Ac. 

Ju  ra -tion,  s.  [Lat.  juratio,  from  juratus,  pa. 
par.  of  juro=to  swear.] 

l.n  IP  :  Tho  act  of  swearing ;  the  administration  of 
an  oath. 

*Ju  -ra-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  juratus,  pa.  par.  of 
j'uro=to  swear.] 

Law :  A  juror. 

Ju -ra-tSr-y1,  a.  [Lat.  juratorius,  from  juratus, 
pa.  par.  of  j'uro=to  swear  :  Fr.  juratoire;  Sp.  jura- 
torio;  Ital.  giuratorio.}  Pertaining  to  or  contain- 
ing an  oath. 

Juratory-caution,  8. 

f/cots  Law:  A  kind  of  caution  somet imes  offered 
in  a  suspension  or  advocation,  where  the  com- 

flainer  is  not  in  circumstances  to  offer  any  better, 
t  consists  of  an  inventory  of  his  effects,  given  up 
upon  oath,  and  assigned  in  security  of  tne  sums 
which  may  bo  found  due  in  tho  suspension. 
Ju  -rS  dl-vi  -n6,  phr.    [Lat.J    By  divine  right. 

Ju-rl-bal  -11,  s.  [A  Demerara  word.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

Juriballi-bark,  *. 

Pharm.:  A  bark  said  to  be  superior  to  cinchona 
bark  in  typhoid  and  malignant  fevers.  It  is  a  cor- 
dial and  purgative,  and,  when  taken  warm,  a  di- 
aphoretic. It  is  probably  from  Moschoxylum 
schwartzii,  one  of  the  Meliads. 

*Jil  rld'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  juridicus.  from  J  us  (genit. 
jurist  =law ;  dico=to  say,  to  declare ;  Fr.  juridigue.] 
The  same  as  JURIDICAL  (q.  v.) . 

Ju-rld-I-cal,  a.    [Eng. juridic ;  -al.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  administration  or  distribution  of 
justice ;  pertaining  to  a  judge  or  the  administration 
of  justice. 

2.  Employed  in  courts  of  justice;   according  to 
law. 

Juridical  days,  8.  pi. 

Law:  Days  on  which  the  courts  can  lawfully  sit. 

*ju-rld  -I-cal-lf ,  adv.  [English  juridical;  -ly.] 
In  a  judicial  manner ;  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
of  justice. 

Ju-rln  -S-a,  s.  [Named  after  Jurine,  a  Genevan 
professor.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Serratulece. 
The  bruised  root  of  Jurinea  macrocepfutla  is  ap- 
plied in  India  to  eruptions,  and  a  decoction  is  given 
in  colic.  It  is  also  considered  a  cordial,  and  given 
in  puerperal  fever.  (Dr.  SKewarf.) 

jfl'-rln-lte,  s.  [A  name  attributed  to  Sorer, 
Etyin.  doubtful,] 

Min. :  The  same  as  BHOOKITE  (q.  v.). 
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*Ju  -rls-c6n-sult,  «.  [Lat.  jurisconsultus,  from 
jits  (geuit.  juris)  =  law,  and  consultuit,  pa.  par.  of 
cotumlo=to  consult.  ]  One  who  is  learned  in  the 
civil  law;  one  who  gives  his  opinion  in  cases  of 
law ;  a  jurist ;  one  learned  in  jurisprudence, 

Ju  rls-dlC -tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  Jurisdic- 
tionem,  accus.  of  jnriadictio.  from  jus  (genit.  jnrix  i , 
and  dictio=&  saying,  proclaiming;  bp.  jurisdic- 
tion; Ital.giurisdizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  and  Law: 

1.  Tho  legal  power,  right,  or  authority  of  admin- 
istering justice;  the  legal  power  which  a  court  of 
equity  has  of  deciding  cases  brought  and    tried 
before  it ;  the  legal  right  by  which  judges  exercise 
their  authority  ;  judicial  authority  over  a  cause. 

2.  Tho  power  or  right  of  governing  or  legislating ; 
the  power  or  right  of  exercising  authority,  or  of 
making  and  enforcing  laws. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  such  authority  extends ; 
the  district  within  which  such  power  may  be  exer- 
cised. 

II.  Roman  Theol.:  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is 
denned  as  the  *'  power  which  is  concerned  with  the 
worship  of  God  and  tho  salvation  of  souls,  and  is 
exercised  inforo  externo  as  well  as  inforo  interno." 
By  commission  from  the  Supremo  Pontiff,  whoso 
powers,  theologians  teach,  are  derived  from  Christ 
through  Peter,  are  constituted  legates,  patriarchs, 
primates,  and  prelates;  by  law  or  canon,  rectors  of 
universities,  superiors  of  convents,  provosts,  and 
vicars-general  receive  their  jurisdiction ;  and  a  ju- 
risdiction exercised  without  challenge  for  forty 
years  is  valid  by  prescription.  To  absolve  a  peni- 
tent, jurisdiction  is  necessary.  Secular  priests  ob- 
tain this  from  their  bishops ;  but  confessors  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  orders  have  jurisdiction  from  tho 
Pope  over  all  the  faithful  when  they  have  obtained 
the  approbation  of  tho  bishop.  A  penitent  in  artic- 
ulo  mortis  may  bovalidly  absolved!,  even  in  reserved 
cases  (q.  v.).  by  a  simple  priest,  even  if  degraded, 
apostate,  or  irregular.  In  ordinary  cases,  absolu- 
tion given  by  a  priest  without  jurisdiction  is  void. 
(Addis  «  Arnold.) 

IT  (1)  Appellate  jurisdiction:  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts. 

(2)  Original  jurisdiction:  The  legal  right  of  hear- 
ing and  determining  a  case  in  the  first  instance. 

Ju-rls-dlc'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng. jurisdiction;  -«/.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisdiction  ;  as,  jurisdictional 
right. 

Ju-rls-dlc  -live,  a.  [Lat.jtu  (genit.  ^uris)=law: 
,li<-tii>=a  saying,  proclaiming,  and  Eng.  suff. -it>e.] 
Having  jurisdiction. 

Ju-rls-pru  -dence,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.jurwpru- 
dentia,  from  jus  (genit.j«ri8)=law,  andpruden(ia= 
skill;  Sp.  jurisprudencia ;  Ital.  giurisprudenza.] 
The  science  of  law  ;  the  knowledge  of  tho  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  rights  of  men  in  a  community,  necessary 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

^T  (1)  General  jurisprudence:  The  science  or 
philosophy  of  positive  law. 

(2)  Particular  jurisprudence:  Tho  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  any  particular  nation. 

(3)  Medical  jurisprudence :  [FOKENSIC-MEDICINE, 

MEDIC  AL-JTJRI8PRCDENCE.] 

*Ju-rIs-pru -dent,  «.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.juris- 
prudens.  tromjus  (genit. j«risj  =  law,  and  prudens 
=skilled;  Sp.  jurisprudente ;  Ital.  giurisprudente.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Learned  in  the  law ;  skilled  in  juris- 
prudence. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  learned  in  the  law ;  a  juriscon- 
sult, 

Ju-rls-pru-den  -tlal  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.jwris- 
prudent ;  -iai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisprudence. 

JU  -rlst,  «.  [Fr.  juriste,  from  Low  Lat.juri»ra= 
a  lawyer,  fromj'iw  (gen.  juri«)  =  law.]  One  learned 
in  the  law,  especially  in  tho  civil  law ;  one  who  pro- 
fossos  the  science  of  law ;  one  who  writes  upon  law. 

"To  that  symbol  of  kingly  authority  our  jurist*  have 
always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and  almost  mysterious  impor- 
tance.1'— Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*Ju-rIs  -tic,  *ju-rls'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eug.  jurist;  -ic, 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jurist  or  jurispru- 
dence. 

Ju -ror,  «.  [Fr.  jureur.  from  Lat.  juratorem, 
accus.  ot  jurator=one  who  swears,  f  rom  juratus,  pa. 
par.  of  Juro=to  swear.] 

1.  One  who  serves  upon  a  jury  in  a  court  of  law ; 
one  who  is  sworn  to  deliver  a  true  verdict  in  any 
case  according  to  tho  evidence  brought  before  him. 

[JtTRY.J 

"The  twelve  men  were  at  first  both  jurors  and  judges." 
— Temftlf:  Intrwt.  to  Hist.  England. 

2.  One  of  a  number  of  men  selected  to   award 
prizes,  &c.,  at  a  public  show  or  exhibition. 

*3.  One  who  takes  an  oath ;  one  who  binds  him- 
self by  an  oath. 

"  I  am  ajurnr  in  the  holy  league." 

Marloice:  Massacre  at  Paris,  ii.  6. 


jussiaea 

Jurte,  Jurt  (J  as  y),  yourt,  «.    [YuBT.] 
Ju  -rj,  *ju-rle,  s.    [Kr.  jurfe,  prop,  the  fern,  of 
jure,  pa.  par.  of  jitrer=to  swear;  Lat.  juro.J 

1.  A  number  of  men  selected  according  to  law, 
impaneled,  and  sworn  to  inquire  into  and  to  de- 
cide upon  facts,  and  to  give  their  true  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  legally  laid  before  them. 
In  Courts  of  Justice  there  are  tliree  kinds  of  juries, 
grand  juries,  special  juries,  ami  petit  or  common 
juries.    [For  grand  jury,  see  under  GRAND.]     Petit 
or   common  juries    and     special  juries   consist    of 
twelve  men  each,  and  the  verdicts  given  must  lie 
unanimous.    They  are  appointed  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.    A  special  jury  is  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  too  great  importance  to  bo  decided  by  a 
petit  jury.    After  the  evidence  in  a  cause  has  boon 
given,  and  summed  up  by  the  judge,  the  jury  retire 
to  consider  theirvordict,and  in  order  to  avoid  delay 
and  abuses  are  kept  without  drink,  fire,  or  light, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  judge.    In  Scotland  the 
number  of  tho  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  fifteen,  and 
the  verdict  is  determined  by  the  voice  of  the  major- 

2.  Hist.:  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the 
germ  of  the  modern  jury  system  was  of  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Norman  origin.    Those  who  hold  the  former  view 
attribute  it  to  King  Alfred,  of  England,  about  A.  D. 
886.    It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  appointment  of  twelve  compurga- 
tors  for  canonical  purgations.    The  establishment 
of  proper   jury    trials   seems  to  have  been  under 
Henry  II.,  late  in  the  twelfth  century.    It  was  well 
rooted  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  is  insisted  on 
in  Magna  Charta,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  liberty. 
In  1353,  under  Edward  III.,  juries  impaneled  to  try 
aliens  were  to  consist  half  of  foreigners.    Various 
laws  have  since  been  passed  on  the  subjectof  juries, 
but  the  changes  made  have  not  been  of  essential 
importance. 

"It  is  true,  the  terms  of  Jury  and  verdict  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans,  with  many  others  in  the  style 
and  practice  of  our  laws;  but  the  trials  by  twelve_  men. 
with  that  essential  circumstance  of  their  unanimous 
agreement,  was  not  only  used  among  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans, but  is  known  to  be  as  ancient  in  Sweden." — 7>m- 
plt:  Introd.  to  Hist.  England. 

8.  A  body  of  men  selected  to  award  prizes  at  pub- 
lic shows,  exhibitions,  Ac. 

•[  To  hang  a  jury:  To  cause  a  disagreement  of 
opinion  and  prevent  tho  return  of  a  verdict. 

"  'At  least  two  of  thoee  men/  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
jurors  who  still  sat  in  the  jury-box,  'committed  perjury 
when  they  said  that  they  could  try  Dan  Coughlin  without 
prejudice.  1  can't  tell  you  who  those  men  are,  bnt  they 
were  well  trained  to  answer  properly  any  questions  put  to 
them,  and  they  are  there  tit  hang  thf  jury  instead  of  Dan 
Coughlin.1  "—Chicago  Kceord,  Nov.  28,  1893. 

Jury-box,  8.  The  inclosed  place  in  wbicb  tho 
jury  sits  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Jury-list,  s. 

Law :  A  list  of  persons  1  iable  to  be  summoned  to 
attend  as  jurymen. 

jury-process,  8.  The  writ  for  the  summoning 
of  a  jury. 

Ju  -r^,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  think-  it  is 
connected  with  Dan.  kiore=&  driving,  ki6re=ta 
drive;  Norw.  kyOre  =  a  drive,  a  journey;  Sw.  k«ra; 
Icel.  keyra=to  drive.! 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  any  structure  of  a  ves- 
sel, made  to  serve  temporarily  in  place  of  something 
lost. 

jury-mast,  t. 

Naut. :  A  temporary  mast  erected  in  place  of  one 
that  has  been  carried  away,  or  for  navigating  a 
vessel  to  a  place  where  the  permanent  equipment 
of  masting  and  rigging  is  furnished.  The  tempo- 
rary rig  is  termed  jury-rig. 

jury-rigged,  a.  Furnished  with  rigging  of  a 
temporary  kind,  to  replace  that  carried  away  by  a 
storm. 

Jury-rudder,  s.  A  temporary  rodder  employed 
when  the  original  rudder  has  been  lost  or  damaged. 

Jn'-rjf-man,  s.  [Eng.  jury,  s.,  and  man.]  One 
who  serves  upon  a  jury ;  a  juror. 

"And  wretches  hang  thatjurym'n  may  dine." 

Popr.-  Bape  oftkt  Look,  Hi.  22. 

Jus,  8.    [Lat.]    Law.  rights. 

JUS  gentium,  phr.  The  law  or  rights  of  nations ; 
international  law. 

Jus-si,  s.    [A  Manilla  word.] 

Fabric:  A  delicate  fiber  from  an  unknown  plant, 
used  in  making  dresses. 

Jus  si  ae  a,  s.  [Named after  AntoinedeJnssieu, 
demonstrator  of  plants  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Paris.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Jussueee 
(q.  v.) .  Jussiaea  caparossa  and  J.  scabra  have  been 
used  in  Brazil  for  dyeing  black,  and  J.pilosa  in 
the  same  country  to  produce  a  yellow.  The  leaves 
of  J.  peruvittna  form  an  emollient  poultice. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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jussiseese 

jus-Si  ffi-£-ffi,  x.  i>l.    [Mod.  Lat.  Ju.isi<r.(a) ;  Lat. 
Oiii.  pi.  ailj.  sutT.  -CM*.] 
Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagraceae. 

J4st,  *.    [Jotrsr.] 

just,  a.,  adv.  &  ».  [Fr.  jwtte,  from  Lat.  Justus,  an 
extension  of  ju«=right;  Sp.  &,  Port,  jttsto;  Ital. 
yiiutto.  | 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  ActiiiK  according  to  what   is  right  and   fair; 
^iviiiK  or  willing  to  give  to  all  their  duo ;   fair,  im- 
partial, or  oquitablft  in  tho  distribution  of  justice  ; 
upright,    incorrupt.  Inmost;   not  willing  to  over- 
reach or  take  advantage  of  others ;  fair  dealing. 

"Joseph  was  a  good  mun  audjitaf."— Lnke  zxiii.  63. 

2.  Righteous;  God-fearing;  of  blameless  and  pure 
life. 

"The just  shall  live  by  faith."— Galattan*  iii.  11. 

3.  Making  no  respoct  of  porsous;  rewarding  the 
good  and  punishing  tin-  wicked. 

"A  God  of  troth,  and  without  iniquity,  ju*t  and  right  U 
he."—  Dfut.  xzxii.  4. 

4.  True  to  one's  promises;  faithful,  trustworthy. 

"  Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  tuncere." 

5.  Conformable  to  what  is  right;   conformed   to 
truth  and  justice ;  fair,  honest. 

"Jwtt  balance*,  juitt  weights,  n  jit»t  ephab,  and  a  ju*t 
hin  Hhiill  ye  have."— Levit.  xtx.  *». 

6.  Tme ;  well  founded ;  not  forged  or  invented ; 
grounded  on  fact. 

"Crimea  were  laid  to  hin  charge  too  many,  the  least 
whereof  being  Just,  had  bereaved  him  of  estimation  and 
credit,"—  Hooker:  Ecctts.  Polity. 

7.  In  accordance  with  fact.**;   not-  exaggerated; 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little;  exact,  accurate, 
precise  ;  as,  a.  just  description. 

8.  In  accordance  with  justice  or  equity ;  equita- 
ble, due,  merited,  deserved. 

"  He  «hall  receive  a  jutt  recompense  of  reward."— He. 
brew*  ii.  2. 

9.  In  accordance  with  what  is  proper  or  suitable ; 
regular,  orderly,  due,  til .  proper,  suitable. 

"The  prince  it*  here  at  hand :  pleatteth  your  lordahip 

To  meet  his  grace,  j»*t  distance  'tween  our  armies.  " 

Shaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

*10.  Exact,  precise ;  neither  more  nor  less. 
"  Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead." 

Shakes^.:  Itfnry   I',,  iv.  7. 

*ll.  Full,  complete;  of  full  dimensions. 

"  He  wait  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just  stature, 
well  and  straight  limbed,  but  slender."— Racnn:  Henry 
VII. 

B.  An  adverb: 

1.  Exactly,  precisely. 

",/ititt  as  you  left  them."— Shakesp..-  Tetnpett,  T. 

2.  <  'UiHi* ;  very  near  in  place  or  position. 

"Mow  wassheJrMf  before  him  SB  he  tiat." 

SHakesp.:   Venus  and  A<loni»,  349. 

3.  Exactly;  precisely  or  nearly  in  point  of  time. 
"To-night  at  Herne'tt  oak.  j>tnt  twizt  twelve  and  one." 

Shakfap.;  Merry   M*/p«»  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

4.  Nearly,  almost,  all  but. 

"How  Proserpine  lately  wits  chuckling  to  think 
Hhe  had  just  caught  you  napping  on   Vhlegethon'a 
brink."  Cumbrittuf:  To  Onion  Humphrey,  Esq. 

5.  Barely,  merely,  only  ;  as,  He  only  >u«t  escaped. 

*C.  Asitubst.:  That  which  is  just,  fair,  and  right; 
justice,  right. 

Must-borne,  a.  Borne  in  tho  cause  of  justice  or 
right 

"Our  just -l>ortie  armft."—  3hakr*p.;  Kfng  John,  ii.  2. 

fjuste-au  corps ( as zhust  6  kttri, »»/;*/.  [Fr.= 
cldHii  tx»thc  body.  I  AolOM-AtHlig  iMxIy-coat.  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  tho  jupou. 

Juste  milieu  (as  zhdst '-mS-lyft),  «.  [Fr.=the 
just  moan,  j  Tho  golden  mean;  the  true  inmiium; 
that  modoof  administering  government  which  con- 
sist* in  maintaining  a  just  and  fair  middle  course 
between  extreme  parties  on  either  side. 

jus  tlce,  9.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jiw<i7/a=justice; 
how  Lat.  jitxtitifi  =  n  tribunal,  a  judge,  from  Lat. 
ji«ftM~just  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.jtufiVia;  Ital.  f/iux/iziM.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  bi'ing  just  ;  aprlchtOM, 
impartiality;  fniriu-.-  in  dealing  with  othnrs  ;  tho 
uMi'lfriiig  to  rarh  what  i-  Iii-  due;  conformity  with 
i  he  Laws  human  and  diviue ;  roctitudc,  i'<juity, 

[ntagtitjr. 

^Justice  U  two-fold,  namely  general  or  strict  justice, 
which  oonaiota  in  observing  the  lawn,  and  the  aim  of 
which  is  public  good;  and  itttrticiiltir  justice  or  equity, 
which  aim*  at  the  good  of  individual*."— Hruttiv:  Moral 
>,-.r,,.-r.  I,L.  in.,  t-h.  ii. 
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2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  tin- fart-:  fairnr-s  in 
tho  representation  of  facts  respecting  merit  or 
ilnncrii  :  impartiality. 

:i.  Justness;  \veUfonndod  right;  riglitfulnesa; 
agreeableuess  to  ri^ht. 

"  To  mitigate  the  Justict  of  thy  plea." 

S/IU/.--N/,..   Merchant  ft/  IVmV",  iv.  1. 

4.  Just  requital  of  ilpserts  \  just  treatrr 
merited  reward  or  punishment ;  just  rocomi: 
for  conduct  or  actions. 

' '  He  executed  the  justice  of  the  Lord."— Deut.  xxziii.  21. 

IT  Justice  is  a  written  or  proscribed  law,  to  which 
ono  in  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  tho  rule  of 
one's  decisions:  equity  is  a  law  in  our  hearts:  ii 
conforms  to  no  rule  but  to  circumstances,  and 
decides  by  the  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong. 
Tho  proper  object  of  just  ice  is  to  secure  property ; 
the  proper  object  of  equity  is  to  secure  tho  rights  of 
humanity.  Justice  is  exclusive,  it  assigns  to  every 
one  hinown;  it  preserves  tho  subsisting  inequality 
between  men :  equity  is  communicative ;  it  seeks  to 
equalize  tho  condition  of  men  by  a  fair  distribu- 
tion. Justice  is  inflexible,  it  follows  one  invariable 
rule,  which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  consist- 
ently with  the  general  g/>od;  equity,  on  the  other 
hand,  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  tho  case, 
and  is  guided  by  discretion.  (Crabb:  Kni/.  Xyium.) 

Justlce-ayre,  s.  In  Scotland  a  circuit  made 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  tho  lords  of  justiciary 
for  tho  distribution  of  justice.  [EvRE.] 

•Justice-broker,  ».  A  magistrate  who  sells  his 
judicial  decisions. 

"The  devil  take  all  justice-broken."— Drudrn.  Amphi- 
tryon, iv.  1. 

Justices'  Justice,  s.  A  satirical  expression  in 
common  use,  applied  to  the  disproportionate  sen- 
tences and  extraordinary  decisions  of  incompetent 
justices. 

•Jus  -tlQO,  r.  t.  [JUSTICE,  subst.)  To  administer 
justico  to. 

"The  king  delivered  him  to  the  French  king,  to  be 
justicej  by  him  at  his  pleanure." — Haywartt. 

•Jus  tlje-a-ble,  a.  [Rng.  justice;  -able.]  Liable 
to  bo  called  to  account  in  a  court  of  justice. 

•Jus  tlce-hood,  s.  [Eng.  Justice;  -luxxl.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  Justice ;  justiceship. 

"Should  but  the  king  MsjustlreHixxl  employ, 
In  netting  forth  of  BUch  a  solemn  toy." 

Ren  Jonson:  Expostulation  with  Inigit  Jones. 

•Jus -tlqe-mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  justice;  -ment.]  Pro- 
cedure in  courts  of  justice ;  tho  administration  of 
justice. 

•Jiis    tl^'Sr,  «.    [Eng.  justic(e);  -er.]     One  who 
administers  justice  ;  a  justiciary- 
"  I'll  U  BheWH  you  nre  above, 
You  justice™,  that  the»<e  our  nether  Crimea 
Bo  speedily  can  venge."        Shateesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Jus'  tlC-S?,  s.pl.  Judges;  officers  appointed  by 
competent  authority  to  administer  justice. 

If  1.  Justices  of  the  Peace :  Public  officers  invested 
with  judicial  powers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  bringing  to  punishment 
those  who  have  violated  the  law.  They  also  have 
jurisdiction  in  certain  states  in  civil  suits  for 
limited  amounts. 

't.  Chief  Justices:  The  presiding  judges  of  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
state  supreme  courts. 

Jus  tlce  ship,  .s.  [English  Just  ice ;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  judge  or  justice. 

"From  thin  beginning  having  run  through  many  de- 
greett  of  honours,  tie  mounted  up  to  thin  dignitie  of  pr«- 
fecture,  or  justiceship." — P.  Holland:  Ammianus,  p.  5L 

Jus  tl  -Cl-a  (C  as  sh)  i  s.  [Named  after  -I.  Justice, 
an  ancient  Scotch  horticulturist  and  botanist.] 

1,'i't.:  A  genus  of  Acanthads,  tribe  Kranthemew. 
It  consists  of  ornamental  and  freely-flowering 
plants  with  red,  purple,  blue,  white,  or  yellow  flow- 
ers. They  are  natives  of  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia 
and  America.  Many  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 
Justicia  ecbolium  is  a  diuretic. 

•Jfis  tl  -Cl-a-ble  (c  as  sh),  a.  [English  justice, • 
•MM.]  Proper  or  fit  to  bo  examined  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

•Jus  tl  cl  a  rj»,  *Jus  tl  cl-ar  <c  as  sh),  »Jns- 
tt'-tl  ar  itl  as  ehl.),«.  &«.  [Lat.  juttitiarius, from 

A.    -U  Ullfmtantif'  : 

1.  An  administrator  of  justice ;  a  judge  of  justice. 
"O  Savior,  the  glittering  palaces  of  proud  JuAtiritiHr* 

are  not  for  thee." — lip.  Hall:  Contemplations;  Zaccheut. 

2.  An  officer  ap|X>inted  by  William  the  Conqueror 

. .iiding  with  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land. The  Chief  Justiciary  was  tho  highest  li-nal 
ntlirrr  in  the  kinirilimi  ;  he  was  president  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  and  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
all  other  courts  were  under  his  authority.  In 
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the  absence  of  the  sovereign  from  the  kingdom,  he 
was  ex-officio  regent.    His  ollice  was  thus  ono  of 
the  highest  importance  and  influence. 
•3.  One  who  boasts  of  tho  justice  of  his  own  acts. 

B.  At  adj. :  Presided  over  by  a  justiciary- 
€  High  Court  of  Justiciary :  Tho  supreme  court 
of  Scotland  in  criminal  causes.  It  is  presiilei!  o\er 
by  tho  lord  justice-general,  who  is  assisted  by  tin- 
lord  justice-clerk,  and  five  lords  of  session.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  its  decisions. 

•Jus-tl  -9!-$?,,  s.    [JUSTICE,  t-.] 

/.tin-:  An  old  English  writ  addressed  to  the  slier- 
iff,  eiTipuwering  him  to  hold  plea  of  debt  in  his 
county  court  for  any  sum,  his  usual  jurisdiction 
being  limited  to  sums  under  forty  shillings. 

•JUS  -tl  C6.  *JfiS  -tl   C6at,  8.       [JU8TE-AC-CORP8.] 

Jus-tl  fl  -a-ble,  «.    [Eng.  justify:  -able.}    That 
mayor  can  be  Justified,  excused,  or  def ended ;  capa- 
ble of  being  just  inod  or  shown  to  be  just ;  defensible' 
by  law  or  reason  ;  vindicnble;  excusable. 
"  Ju«t  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men." 

Hilton.-  Samson  AgoHistcs,  2M. 

Justifiable-homicide, ». 

l.iiii-:  Homicide  (i.e.,  tho  killing  of  a  human 
being)  in  circumstances  which  reuderit  ajustinabln 
act.  When,  for  instance,  an  executioner  hangs  a 
criminal  legally  condemned,  or  when  no  other  way 
of  preventing  an  atrocious  crime,  say  murder,  is 
available,  the  deed  ceases  to  be  murder  and  becomes 
justifiable-homicide. 

Ins-tl-fl  -a-ble  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  justifiable;  -ness.] 
Tno  quality  or  state  of  being  justifiable ;  capability 
of  being  justified,  excused,  or  defended. 

"To  thin  end  they  directed  all  their  energies.  careleM 
of  the  honesty  or  jitstifltihleness  of  the  mean*."—  J.  .s. 
Hreiter:  English  Studies,  p.  191. 

Jus-tt-fl  -a-bly" ,  iwfr.  [Eng.  justifiab(le) ;  -»»•] 
In  a  justifiable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  justifiable,  ex- 
cusable, or  defensible. 

"  No  man  amongst  us  can  ]H*tlflaMy  plead  weakness  of 
conscience  in  that  sense." — South:  .Sermtmfl,  vol.  iii.,  Her.  6. 

Jus-tl-fl  ca  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  justifica- 
tionem,  accus.  of  justiflcatio,  from  justificntus,  pa. 
par.  of  justificn-  to  justify  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  justification  ; 

I  till.  <iiustiJii;i;itini-.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  justifying;  tho  act  of  showing  or 
proving  to  bo  just,  right,  or  conformable  to  law  and 
justice  ;  vindication,  defense. 

"I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote  this  !>•' 
aa  an  essay  of  my  virtue." — Shakcsp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  justified  or  proved  t*>  be  just 
or  right. 

3.  The  act  of  adjusting,  making  correct,  or  exact ; 
the  act  of  causing  the  various  parts  of  a  complex 
object  to  fit  together ;  adjustment. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding:  Attention  to  keeping  the  matter 
of  pages  in  exact  register  or  correspondence,  to  se- 
cure even  margins. 

2.  Laic:  The  bringing  forward  in  court  of  a  suffi- 
cient roason  why  a  defendant  did  what  he  is  called 
upon  to  answer ;  such  a  pica  must  set  forward  some 
special  matter. 

3.  Print.:  Tho  adjustment  of  distance  between  the 
letters  in   tho  words  and  tho  words  in  a  line,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  glaring  disproportion,  and  make  UH-IU 
fill  the  measure. 

4.  Theology: 

(1)  Protestant  Theol.:   A  forensic  act  by  which 
God  declares  tho  sinner  righteous,  and  acquits  him 
of  all  guilt  on  account  of  the  meritorious  lift*  anil 
atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer,  im 
puted  to  the  sinner  and  received  by  faith  alone.  The 
scripture  passages  adduced  in  support  of  this  view 
nre  Isa.  liii.  11 ;  Acts  xiii.  39;  Rom.  iii.  2IKil,iv.  I  J'i 
v.  16-21;  viii.  30;  Gal.  ii.  16-21,  iii.  K,  11;  Tit.  iii.  7. 
Ac.   A  broad  distinction  is  drawn  between  justifica- 
tion and  sanctiflcation.    (S<-e  the  Eleventh  Article, 
and  the  Homily,  Of  Justification,  also  Confession 
of  Faith,  ch.  xi.) 

(2)  Koman  Theol.:  The  infusion  of  righteousness 
into  the  sinner  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    On  that  view 
there  is  not   essential  distinction  between  justifica- 
tion  and  sanctiflcntion.    In  rapport   of  this  view, 
and  against   the  distinction  drawn  hy  ProteM.uiN 
between    justillrntiim    and  sanctiflcation,  Roman 

tl logiaiis  cite  1  Cor.  vi.  11.    St.  Paul  has  been 

telling  the  Corinthians  that  tho  "  uiiriirliti-ou-  -hall 
not   inherit    the    kingdom   of  God."     He  continue-, 
"  Ami  such  were  some  of  you  ;  but  ye  are  wa-heti, 
but  ye  rue   <aiH't  itled,  but  ye  lire   justified."     Here 
sanrtifiration  i<  put  before  jll.-titication.      i  See  .il-,, 

Epli.  iv.  'Jl.i 

JUS  tlf  1  ca  tlve,  a.  [Latin  jiistiftcultus).  pa. 
par.  of  j\wti]irn;  Enf.  raff.  -;>-.)  Having  power  to 
justify  ;  justifying,  justificatory. 
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Jus -tlf-I  Ca-t5r,  *.  [Low  Lat.,  from  L,nt.justif- 
icatus,  pa.  pur.  of  juxtiflco.] 

I.  OrcZ.  Lang,:  One  who  justifies,  excuses:,  or  de- 
feuds. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  coinpurgator  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  juryman. 

Jus  tlf-I-ca-tSr-y,  n.  [Eng.  justiflcator;  -».] 
Justifying,  excusing,  defonsory. 

Jus   tl-H  Sr.  a.    [Eug.  justify;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  justifies,  vindicates,  or  defends. 
"They  were  not  men,  but  Juatlflers  of  themselves  and 

hypocrites."— Strop':  Life  uf  Parker,  an.  1666. 

2.  One  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  sin  and 
punishment. 

Jfis  -«  f y,  *JUS-tl-fye,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  justijier, 
(n>m  IsHt.juxtiJico,  from  juntus=)ust,  and  jacio=to 
make;  Sp.  &  Port.justificar;  Ital.  yiustificare. J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  just,  true,  or  conform- 
able to  right,  law,  justice,  propriety,  or  duty ;  to 
vindicate,  to  defend,  to  excuse. 

*-.  To  prove ;  to  establish  by  evidence ;  to  show ; 
to  demonstrate. 

"I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
Am\  justify  you  traitors/'        Sllakeep.:  Tempest,?. 

3.  To  absolve ;   to  acquit ;  to  declare  to  be  free 
from  Kuilt  or  blame ;  to  exonerate. 

"The  law  hath  judc'd  thee,  Eleanor; 
I  cunnot  justify  whom  law  condemns." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV :,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 
t4.  To  cause  to  fit  together  exactly,  as  the  various 
parts  of  a  complex  body ;  to  adjust,  to  fit  together, 
to  make  exact.    [JUSTIFICATION,  I.  3.J 
5.  To  condemn,  to  execute,  to  hang.    (Scotch.) 
"  The  only  drap  o'  gentle  bluid  that's  in  your  body  was 
our  great  Krand-uncle'«  that  was  jiutiflea  at  Dumbarton." 
—Scott:  Bub  A.,)/,  ch.  xiiii. 

0.  Print.:  To  space  out  lines  of  type  accurately; 
to  make  lines  even  or  true. 

II.  Theology: 

1.  Protestant     Theol.:     To    declare    the    sinner 
righteous;  to  acquit  the  sinner.    [JUSTIFICATION, 

"That  which  gives  us  a  title  to  a  perfect  righteousness 
without  us,  by  wnich  alone  westand  justified  before  God." 
— South:  .SVrmfmjt,  vol.  iii.,  Her.  4. 

2.  Roman  Theol.:  To  infuse  righteousness   into 
the  sinner.    [JUSTIFICATION,  II.  4  (2).] 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  agree;  to  coincide  or  conform 
exactly ;  to  form  an  oven  surface  or  exact  line  with 
anything. 

IT  To  justify  bail :  To  prove  the  sufficiency  of  bail 
or  sureties  for  the  amount  for  which  they  go  bail. 

"And,  if  excepted  to,  the  bail  must  be  perfected;  that 
is,  they  mu»t  justify  themselves  in  court,  or  before  the 
commissioner  in  the  country,  by  swearing  themselves 
housekeepers,  and  each  of  them  to  be  worth  the  full  sum 
for  which  they  are  bail  after  payment  of  all  their  debts." 
— Blaclutone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  10. 

Jus  tin  -I-an,  «.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  ^18  subst . :  One  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Insti- 
tutes or  laws  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Jus-tin  I-an-Ist,  ».  [Eng.  Justinian;  -ist.]  One 
who  is  skilled  or  learned  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  one  learned  in  civil  law.  (  W'harton.) 

] us    tie  (tie  as  $1) ,  r.  i.  4  /.    [  JOSTLE,  c.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To    run    up    against   anything;    to 
clash,  to  encounter,  to  jostle. 

"  Injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justtes  roughly  by." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  L'ressida,  iv.  4. 

B.  Trans.:  To  jostle  ;  to  run  or  knock  up  against ; 
to  push,  to  drive. 

"I  am  in  case  to  justle  a  constable." — Shakesp..-  Tem- 
pest, iii.  2. 

Jfis  -tie  (tie  as  el),  s.  [JUSTLE,  v.]  A  shock,  a 
IMi.-h.  an  encounter,  a  jostle. 

"  By  any  ambiguous  expression,  accidental  justle,  or 
unkind  repartee.  — Tatter,  No.  2fiO. 

Just  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  just;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  just  manner;  in  accordance  with  justice, 
law,  or  right ;  honestly,  uprightly. 

"I  amjutttly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery." 

Shakes]!.:  Uamlet,  v.  2. 

'2.  Fairly,  accurately,  properly ;  in  accordance 
with  facts  and  truth;  as.  The  matter  is  justly  de- 
icnbed* 

Just -ness,  s.    [Eng.  JIM*;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  just ;  justice,  up- 
rightness, equity,  fairness. 

"  Not  the  Justness  of  a  cause,  but  the  valor  of  the 
soldiers  that  must  win  the  field." — South:  Ni-rwms,  vol.  i.. 
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2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  facts;  accuracy,  fair- 
ness, propriety. 

"Oowley  has  with  greater  justness  of  thought  compared 
a  beautiful  woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an  arrow 
from  every  part." — Addfson:  Spectator,  No.  877. 

Jfit, »'.«'.  f  A  variant  of  jet,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  pnsh  or 
shoot  forward  in  prominences ;  to  project  beyond 
the  main  body. 

Jut,  'Jutte,  *.    [JUT,  r.l 

1.  That  which  juts  or  projects  out;  a  projection, 
a  prominence. 

*-.  A  push,  a  shove. 

Jut-window,  8. 

Carp. :  A  bow-window  projecting  from  the  face  of 
a  building ;  a  bay-window . 

Jute,  s.  [Uriyajfto/.]  The  fiber  of  two  Indian 
plants,  Corchorus  caprularis,  cultivated  chiefly  in 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  and  C. 
olitorius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta.  It  is 
manufactured  into — (a)  cloth  of  different  qualities 
ranging  from  substitutes  for  silk,  or  shirtings, 
curtains,  carpets,  and  "gunnies"  (bags  for  holding 
grain) ;  (6)  paper  prepared  chiefly  from  the  "rejec- 
tions" and"cuttings" ;  (c)  cordage  from  the  coarser 
and  stronger  qualities. 

Jut'-land-Sr,  s.  [From  the  country  Jutland; 
suff.  -er.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jutland. 

Jut  land  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Jutland;  -ish.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Jutland,  or  its  people. 

Jut -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [JUT,  t).] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:    The  act  or  state  of  projecting  out. 
Jutting-out,  8. 

Arch.:  A  projection;  said  of  windows,  corbels, 
cornices,  Ac. 

Jfif-tlng-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  jutting ;  -ly.]  In  a  jut- 
ting or  projecting  manner. 

•Jfif  tjf,  v.  t.  [JUT,  v.]  To  project  beyond ;  to 
overhang. 

Jttt'-ty,  8.  [JuTTT,  v.]  A  projecting  part  of  a 
wall,  as  of  a  prominent  course ;  a  pier,  a  mole. 

*Jfl'-vgn-al,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  juvenile  (q.  v.).] 
A  young  man,  a  youth,  a  juvenile. 

ju-vgn-a'-ll-a,  8.  [Lat.  nent.  pi.  of  Juvenalis= 
youthful,  juvenile,  suitable  for  yonng  people.] 

h'imi'in  Antiq.:  Qames  for  young  people,  insti- 
tuted by  Nero. 

Ju-v8n-8s'-$enee,  s.  [Eng.  Juvenescen(t) ;  -ce.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  juvenescent;  a  grow- 
ing young. 

Jfl-vSn-Ss'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  juvenescent,  pr.  par. 
of  juvenesco=ia  grow  young,  from  >uvenw=yonng.J 
Growing  or  becoming  young. 

Ju'-vSn-Ile,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Juvenilii, 
from  Juwent8=young.J 

A.  .-Is  adj. :  Young,  youthful. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  yonng  person,  a  youth. 
Ju'-vSn-Ile-nJSss,  8.    (Eng.  juvenile; -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  juvenile ;  youth,  youthful- 
ness. 

Jtt-yen-U  -I-tjf,  ».  [FT.juviniliti,  from  Lat.  ju- 
venilitatem,  accus.  ofjuvenilitas,  from  juvenilis  = 
youthful.! 

1.  Yontnfnlness,  youth. 

'i.  A  light  and  careless  manner ;  youthful  actions 
or  conduct. 

•Ju  -vSn-tate,  8.  [Lat.  juventas  (genit.  juven- 
tatia),ttomj'Uvenis=yoVLDg.]  Youth,  youthfulness. 

Jfl-vl-a. «. 

Bot. :  The  Brazil  nnt  (Bertholettia  excelsa),  a  fine 
tree  100  or  120  feet  high,  from  the  Orinoco,  &c. 

Jfl-wan-sa,Ju-wan-za, s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  The  camel's  thorn  (q.  v.).    [ALHAQI.] 

Ju-war',  s.   [JOWAEEE.] 

Jfix-ta-poge  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  /uxfa=close,  next,  and 
Eng. pose.]  To  place  next  or  near;  to  set  side  by 
side. 

Jux-ta  pos  -It,  v.  t.  [Latin  Jurta-close,  next, 
andpoairtM,  pa.  par.  of  pono=to  place.]  To  place 
next  or  near ;  to  juxtapose. 

Jux  ta-p6-s.r-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  jurta  -  close,  next, 
and  Eng.  position  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  placing  or 
setting  next  or  near, or  side  by  side;  the  state  of 
being  set  near  or  side  by  side ;  nearness  or  close- 
ness of  position  ;  contiguity. 

"  But  the  idea  of  atoms  and  of  their  relative  weights,  and 
of  the  building  up  of  compounds  by  the  juxtapi*sitinn  of 
elementary  atoms,  is  perfectly  definite,  and  affords  the 
only  satisfactory  explanation  yet  given  of  the  observed 
laws  of  chemical  combination."— -Graham:  Chemistry  'J.I 
ed.),  vol.  ii.,  p.  612. 

Jfl-za.il  ,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  kind  of  heavy  rifle 
used  by  the  Afghans.  (Annandaie.) 


kabbasou 


THE  eleventh  letter  and  the 
eighth  consonant  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet.  This  letter  has 
hi-foro  vowels,  and  before  all 
con  Mnumts  except  71,  the  same 
phonetic  value  in  all  the  al- 
phabets where  it  api>ears  —  a 
guttural  momentary  sound 
produced  by  raising  the  back 
ofthotongtiotothebackofthe 
palate,  aa  in  kill,  kren,  kino. 
Before  nit  is  not  sounded  in 
English,  as  in  knee,  knell,  knife.  From  the  six- 
teenth to  the  last  century  it  was  used  in  English  at 
the  end  of  words  after  C,  apparently  to  strengthen 
the  hard  c,  as  in  alchfmirk,  musick,  jntMirk,  but 
this  usage  is  now  confined  to  monosyllables,  as 
check,  clock,  duck,  sick.  It  also  frequently  occurs 
at  the  end  of  monosyllables  followed  by  e  mute,  aa 
duke,  strike;  or  alone  after  long  vowels  or  diph- 
thongs, as  in  seek,  speak,  hook,  look,  h  nirk,  or  pro- 
coded  by  the  consonants  I,  n,  r,  as  milk,  shrink,  dirk. 
It  is  met  with  in  the  middle  of  words  only  where 
the  monosyllable  to  which  it  belongs  are  com- 
pounded, as  in  sneaking,  flrkin,  mawkish,  tinker, 
inkling,  mankind.  It  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  derivatives,  as  in  the  suffixes  -ack, 
-ikin. 

H  Forming  part  of  the  original  Phrenician  alpha- 
bet, k  passed  into  Greek  and  the  oldest  Latin  ;  but 
c  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  latter  at  an  early 
date,  and  it  only  survived  in  a  few  common  abbre- 
viations (see  below).  In  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent era,  moreover,  the  sound  of  K  or  c  (hard)  was 
lost  in  Italy.  It  underwent  palatization—  t.  e..  it 
was  produced  by  raising  the  middle  instead  of  the 
back  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  andc  was  sounded 
as  ch  (tsh).  Those  modern  alphabets,  therefore, 
derived  from  Italy  (i.  e.,  Celtic,  Modern  Italian,, 
French,  and  Spanish)  have,  properly  speaking,  no 
/.-.  and  the  sound  and  letter  are  only  present  in  a 
few  foreign  importations.  In  those  alphabets,  bow- 
ever,  derived  through  the  Greek  (i.  e.,  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic)  /.•  plays  an  important  part.  But  in  Eng- 
lish the  letter  holds  a  very  ambiguous  position. 
The  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  being  derived 
from  Roman  missionaries,  was  without  *•.  and  c  was 
generally  used  to  represent  its  sound,  but  German 
influence  soon  introduced  it  to  northern  England, 
and  made  it  interchangeable  withe  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  two  letters  were  used  indifferently 
(cf.  cyning,  kyning).  The  Norman  French  of  the 
Conquest  brought  in  many  words  in  which  k  could 
have  no  place,  and  not  only  often  softened  the  old 
c  (hard)  to  ch,  or  c  (sibilant)  (cf.  did,  child),  but 
gave  c  general  predominance  over  /;.  even  when  the 
original  sound  was  retained.  In  northern  England, 
however,  it  continued  to  be  freely  used  in  words  in 


which  in  southern  dialects/?  had  given  way  to  ch  or  o 
(sibilant)  —N.  rfke  (kingdom),  8.  riche;  N.  croke 
(cross),  S.  crouche;  N.  Mnwick,  S.  Greenwich;  N. 


. 

Caister,  S.  Chester.  In  Lowland  Scotch,  likewise, 
k  still  retained,  as  it  does  to  this  day,  its  old  impor- 
tance (ct.kirk  and  church).  Khas  undergone  many 
other  phonetic  changes  in  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. In  the  Groco-Latin  branch  it  was  some- 
times labialized,  and  became  p  (cf.  Lat.  equus  and 
Or.  hippos=  horse,  Sansc.  kankan,  and  Gr.  pente, 
i.  e.,  penpe=five).  In  English  it  has  been  occasion- 
ally replaced  by  t  (cf  .  Old  Eug.  bak.  Mod.  Eng.  bat, 
make=mate,  maked—made). 

I.  .Is  an  initial  K  is  used:  In  orders  of  knight- 
hood for  knight;  as,  K.  G.,  Knight  of  the  Garter; 
K.  T..  Knight  of  the  Thistle  ;  K.  C.  B.,  Knight  Com- 
manderof  the  Bath. 

II.  As  a  symbol  K  is  used  : 

1.  For  Numerals  (Roman)=250,  or  with  a  line 
above  it  (K)  =250,000  ;  in  Greek,  K  with  a  perpendic- 
ular stroke  below  it=20  ;  but  when  the  stroke  is 
written  above  it,  the  sum  is  increased  a  thousand 
fold,  and  it  then  equals  20,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  tor  potassium  (being  the  initial 
letter  of  Kalium)  (q.  v.),  by  which  name  the  metal 
is  also  known. 

*ka,  «.    [t'.\.]    A  chough,  a  jackdaw. 

ka  a   ba,  8.    [CAABA.] 

kaa  ma,  8.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOI.  :  Bubalis  caama,  a  South  African  antelope. 
Called  also  the  Hartebeest  (q.  v.). 

kab,  s.    [CAB,  2.] 

kab  -a  la,  s.    [CABALA.] 

*kab  -ane,  8.    [CABIN.] 

ka-ba'-rft,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Music:  A  small  drum  used  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Abyssinians.  (Plainer  <C  Barrett.) 

kab  ba-llst  '-Ic-al,  «.    [CABBALISTICAL.] 

kab  bas-ouV,  8.  [Fr.,  probably  from  a  native 
name.] 

ZoOI.  :  Cnvier's  name  for  a  section  of  the  Arma- 
rlillci  »;enus  (l><ifiipus).  The  fore  and  hind  legs  have 
each  five  toes  ;  the  teeth  are  from  thirty  to  forty. 
Example,  D<tsypus  tatoua. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


kabbelon 

kab  -be  16n,  «.    [Gor.  kabbelian;  Sw.  kabel'/o; 
Dan.  kiitielj<u>=cvd-&fh,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  tl»'  .-.ami'  sense  as  II. 

2.  Cabbage  aud  potatoes  mashed  togetber. 
II.  Nautical: 

1.  Codfish  which  has  been  salted  and  hung  for  a 
few  days,  but  not  thoroughly  dried.    (Smith.) 

2.  A  dish  of  mashed  cod.    (Smith.) 

kab  bos,  ».  [Prob.  Native  East  Indian,] 
li-hllii/. :  The  name  of  an  East  Indian  fish  of  the 
Mtisklan  kind.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long, 
has  no  scales,  but  feels  smooth  and  soft  like  an  eel. 
Brown  in  color,  its  snout  is  of  a  paler  hue  and 
spotted  with  black.  (Re.es:  Cyclopaedia.) 

ka  bin,  ».  A  kind  of  marriage  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans which  is  not  considered  as  binding  for 
life,  but  is  solemnized  on  condition  that  the  hus- 
band allows  the  wife  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  case 
of  separation.  ( n'harion.) 

ka   bob,  ka  bab,  .-•.    [CABOB.] 

*ka  bSbbed,  a.  [English  kabob;  -ed.]  Dressed 
Savory  as  u  cabob  (q.  v.). 

"The  genteel  feel  of  your  tip-top  folks  is  no  more  like 
nature  than  one  of  your  fine  L<ili,,i,i..  ,i  fricassees  is  to 
plain  roast  and  taties." — Morton:  Stcrfta  Worth  Knowing, 

Ka-bfle  ,£!.&».     [Arab,  fcabdil.] 

A.  An  subtt. :  A  person  belonging  to  any  of  a  series 
of  tribes  inhabiting  Algeria,  and  forming  the  best 
known  branch  of  the  Berber  race,  the  old  aborigines 
of  North  Africa,  who  occupied  at  one  time  all  the 
territory  between  Egypt  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
They  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Numidians. 
Although  in  physique  the  Kabyles    resemble  the 
Arabs,  their  life  and  character  are  radically  differ- 
ent.   Their  houses  are  of  stone ;  they  dwell  in  towns, 
and  engage  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of  figs,  vines, 
and  tobacco,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  tiles, 
soap,  and  domestic  utensils.    The  fine  arts  are  not 
unknown  to  them,  and  wood-engraving  and  engrav- 
ing on  metal  are  practiced  among  them.    Though 
Mohammedans  by  religion,  their  political  institu- 
tions are  essentially  democratic.     The  Arab  lan- 
guage is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  them,  but  their 
original  tongue  is  not  lost,  and  their  popular  litera- 
ture, preserved  through  oral  transmissions,  has  been 
committed  to  writing  by  a  French  savant.     The 
French,  in  whose  territory  they  now  lie,  find  them 
active  soldiers  and  artisans. 

"In  short,  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  is  Arabic  about 
the  Kabyle."— Fratt r's  Mayailne,  Oct.,  1882,  p.  449. 

B.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  the  series  of    tribes 
described  under  A. 

"  I  meant  to  lodge  with  the  leading  men  of  the  village 
and  see  Kabylt  life."— Fraafr'a  .Voyorine,  Oct.,  1862,  p.  467. 

ka.  dar    He,  K.  [From  Arabic,  and  Eng.  suff.  -it,  .\ 
Mohammedanism :  A  sect  which  deny  predestina- 
tion, and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  free  will. 

ka  di,  kad  i-as  ter,  s.   [CADI.] 

ka  -drls,  «.  pi.    [From  Arab.] 

Mohammedanism :  An  order  of  Mohammedan 
dervishes,  founded  A.  D.  1165.  They  lacerate  them- 
selves with  scourges. 

kad  siir    3.,  «.    [The  Japanese  name.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Schizandracow.  They  are  mucil- 
aginous shrubs,  with  three  sepals,  six  to  nine  petals, 
and  fifteen  or  more  stamens,  found  in  tropical  Asia. 
By  boiling  the  juice,  a  mucilage  is  obtained,  which 
is  used  in  making  Broupsonetia  paper.     Japanese 
women  use  it  also  to  clean  pomatum  from  their  hair, 
kad  sUr    ad,  >.    [Mod.  Lat.  kadtur(a) ;  -ad.] 
Bot.  (pi.):  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to    the 
Order  Schizandracme  (q.  T.). 
kae,  «.    [KA.]    A  daw. 

"  God  bless  your  honours  a*  your  days, 
Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  claiiia, 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kae*." 

Burns:  Cry  and  Prayer. 

kem  -mSr-St-He,  «.  [Named  by  NordenxkiOld 
in  1M-1  after  Kammerrr  of  Hissersk,  Russia  ;  sun*. 
-ite(Min.\.\ 

Af  in. .'  A  reddish-violet  variety  of  Penninite  (q.  y.), 
owing  its  color  to  varying  amounts  of  srsimioxide 
of  chromium  ;  lirst  found  near  Lake  Itkul,  Perm, 
Russia.  an<l  subsequently  in  well-defined,  hexag- 
anal  prisms  at  Texas,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  in  both  cases  associated  with  clironntr. 

kaemp  fer  -I-a,  «.  [Named  after  Engelbert 
Ka-mpfer,  a  traveler  to  Japan,  born  in  Westphalia 
A.  D.  IBTil.dird  in  1716.] 

Bot. :  A  griius  i,f  y.ingiboraco«e.     Kwmpferia  ,/iit- 

'  isoft'-n   inixi'il  with   the   lidl,t  tui'il,    obtained 

friiin   Alftinia  pyramidulift  and  .-I.  nlluijhiin.    The 

Irs  ami  A',  rotunda  are  used  medicinally 

in  India. 
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kaemp  f  Sr-Ide,  «.  [  English,  Ac.,  Koempfer(ia) ; 
suff. -wfe.J 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  substance  without  taste  or 
smell,  found  in  the  root  of  Kcempferia  i/alanga.  It 
melts  at  1UO  ,  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  loss  so  in  alco- 
hol, and  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Sulphuric  acid 
imparts  to  it  a  beautiful  dark  green  color,  while 
potash  dissolves  it  with  a  bright  yellow  color. 

Kaf  f 8r,  Kaf  fir,  ».    [KAFIE.] 

kaf-fle, ».    [CoFFLE.] 

kaf  Ma,  kaf-l-lah,  «.  [Arab,  l-a/aia.]  A  cara- 
van or  company  traveling  with  camels. 

Kaf  Ir,  Kaf  fgr,  Kaf -fre, «.  &  a.  [Arab. Kafir= 
an  unbeliever.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  country  between 
Cape  Colony  and  Delagoa  Bay;   so  called  by  the 
Mohammedans  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  accept 
Islamism. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Kafirs. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kafirs, 
kaffre-bread,  s.    [OFFER-BREAD.] 

kag  S  nelk  -I-a, «.  [Named  from  Count  Frederic 
Kageneik,  a  patron  of  ootany.j 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  the  order  Rosacea?  (Roseworts). 
Kagenrikiit  cnttirgoides  is  a  very  tall,  ornamental- 
growing  tree,  succeeding  in  loam,  peat,  and  sand ; 
ripenea  cuttings  will  strike  readily  in  sand,  under 
a  glass  in  a  little  heat.  It  is  confined  to  Chili, 
and  its  flowers  are  white.  (Paxton.) 

ka   gO ,  «.    [A  New  Caledonian  word.] 

Ornith.  (pi.):  Ehiuocbetiiue,  a  sub-family  of 
Gruida*  (Cranes). 

ka-ha, ».    [Dyak.] 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  to 
the  Long  or  Proboscis-nosed  Monkey  (Semnopithe- 
cus  nasdlis).  It  has  a  nose  of  prodigious  size  and 
length,  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  receding  chin;  arms 
and  legs  long ;  color  of  the  back  ana  shoulders  a 
reddish  fir  dark-red  brown,  the  rest  of  a  lighter 
color.  The  Dyaks  think  them  desce.nded  from  men 
who  took  to  the  woods  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

kail,  kile, »keal  (ifiWo«),*cale, ».  [From Gael. 
cat  (genit.  cai/)=cabbage ;  Ir.  cat;  Manx  kail; 
Corn,  caal;  Wei.  catof;  Bret,  kaol;  cf.  Lat.  caulit 
=(1)  stalk,  (2)  cabbage.  (Skeat.).]  [COLE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  name  loosely  given  in  England  to  all  vege- 
tables down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  aud  so  occa- 
sionally used  in  modern  Scotch. 

"Cale,  otus,  oluscittum." — Cath.  Angt. 

2.  A  broth  made  in  Scotland  of  cabbage,  with  or 
without  meat.    (Jamieson.) 

"  On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood, 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food ! 
Or  tumblin'  in  the  boiling  flood 

Wi'  kail  an'  beef."          Jlurns.  Scotch  Drink. 

S.  A  dinner.  (Scotch.)  The  phrase  "  Will  you 
come  and  take  your  kail  wi*  mo?"  is  common  in 
Scotland.  Cf.  the  Fr.  invitation,  "Vonlez-vous 
venir  manger  la  soupe  chez  moi  7"  [Will  you  come 
to  eat  soup  with  me  7]  |  KAII.-HKI.I..  ) 

"  If  you  will  take  your  kail  with  us  next  Sunday,  I  will 
glance  over  your  work." — Scott:  Suroeun'*  Dauuhler. 
(Pref.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  name  now  given  in  Scotland  and  parts  of 
Northern  England  to  all  coleworts— i.  t.,  cabbages 
(Brauica  oleracea).    It  is  usually  spelled  kail. 

"The  now  universal  potato  was  unknown,  but  [the 
yards  ]  were  stored  with  kale  or  colewort." — Soott:  W'uu- 

rrlev,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  name  now  given  in  England  to  a  variety  of 
the  Brauica  oleracea,  differing  from  the  cabbage 
in  the  open  heads  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as 
"greens,"  and  as  food  for  cattle.    There  are  many 
varieties,  the  leaves  being  sometimes  green,  some* 
times  reddish-brown,  sometimes  purplish  in  color, 
and  plain,  waved,  curled,  or  laciniated  in  form. 
Usually  a  biennial  plant;  it  is  sometimes  perennial, 
as  in  the  variety   Known  as  Milan  kale  (chou  de 
Milan).    It  is  usually  spelled  kale,  and  is  variously 
known  as  borecole,  winter  grocns,  German  greens, 
and  Scotch  kale.    [KALE.] 

If  (1)  Hnrefixit,  or  Barefit  kail:  A  very  meageror 
beggarly  broth.  (Jainieson.) 

(21  Water  A-.u7  (confined  to  Lothian,  Scotland) : 
A  broth  made  with  water  only.  (Jamiefon.) 

i:ii  7".<</i>  knil  thro'  the  reek.    [REEK.]    (Scotch.) 

(it)  To  give  smoky  (rrekic-1,  and,  therefore,  naiise- 
ou-  or  unpalatable  broth.  Thus,  U>  reprove  sevcn-ly. 
to. scold  in  words.  f.sVo":  iittl  .\fi>i-t>ility,cb.  xiv.) 

i'n  To  |itini.-li.  to  inflict  bodily  harm.  (Si, -II: 
},',,/,  />'..'/,  rh.  xxx.) 

',4)   To  get  kail  thro'  the  reek.  (Scotch.) 
a)  To  DO  ravcrcly  ri'proved ;  to  be  scolded. 
6)  To  meet  with  reverses,  or  ill-luck. 


kajak 


kail-bell,  «.    The  dinner-bell.     (NrolcA.) 
••  lint  hark  the  knil-h'll  rings,  and  I 
Muuugae  link  off  the  pot." 

Hcrift  Songt,  U.  199. 

kail-brose,  «.  Pottage  made  of  mcul  and  the- 
scum  of  broth.  [BROSE.  ] 

kail-castock,  «.  Astcmoftbecolcwort.  (Scotch.} 
[CASTOCK.] 

kail-garth,  *cale-garth,  s.  Kitchen  garden. 
[GARTH.] 

"Cale-gorth;  orfu»,  et  cettra,  ubi  a  grardynge." — Cath. 
Angl. 

kail-gully,  a.  A  large  knife  used  in  cutting 
colewort*.  (Scotch.)  [GuLLi.J 

kail-pot,  i.    A  pot  in  which  broth  is  made. 

•  Kail-pot  is  used  in  both  Scotland  and  Northern 
English  dialects.  (Grote.)  Halliwell  describes  it 
as  a  large  metal  pot  for  cooking  meat  and  cabbage 
together,  of  globular  shape,  holding  three  to  four 
gallons,  and  resting  on  three  little  spikes. 

kail-seed,  «.    A  seed  of  colewort.    (Scotch.) 
•kail-seller,  «.    A  vegetable  dealer, 
kail-stock,  *cal-stocke,  «. 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Stalk  of  colewort. 

2.  A  plant  of  colewort.    (.Scorch.) 

II.  Fig. :  Any  worthless  article.  (From  the  sig- 
nification given  in  1.) 

kail-wife,  ». 

1.  Lit. :  A  woman  who  sells  kail,  or  green  vege- 
tables.   (Jamieaon.) 

2.  Fig.:  A  scold.    (Scotch.) 

kail-worm,  «cale-worm,  'cole-worm,  «. 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  Any  caterpillar.     (Scorch.) 

2  Fig. :  A  person  or  thing  of  no  importance.  CAp- 
plied  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt.)  (Scutch. > 
(Sco« :  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii.) 

II.  Kntom.:  The  grub  that  lives  on  the  leaves  of 
the  cabbage  or  colewort,  and  ultimately  becomes, 
the  cabbage  butterfly  (Pontia  bratsicce  vel  Rapa, 
Linn.). 

kail-yard,  «. 

1.  A  cabbage  garden.    (Scorch.) 

"Hardly  sense  enough  to  call  the  cows  out  o'  his  kalf- 
yard." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  kitchen  garden.     (Scotch.) 

"The  society  schoolmaster  has  .  .  .  with  a  dweJHng- 
house  and  schoolhouse,  a  knit-yard  with  an  acre  of 
ground."  -Suthtrlaniisti.  Statttt.  Acct..  iii.  842. 

3.  An  orchard.    (HalliwM:  Provincial  Diet. 

k&ile,  r.  i.  [Perhaps  connected  with  Mid.  Eng. 
kalen~  to  grow  cool ;  afca/e=cold.]  (Northern  Eng- 
lish.) To  decline  in  health.  (Halliwell.) 

kails,  «.  pi.    [KAYLES.] 

kaim  >  I'.kame  «i'.*.    [COMBE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  ridge;  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

2.  deal.:  'I  hr  same  as  ESCAB  (q.v.). 

kaim,  kame  (2),  i.    [COMB,  «.] 

kaim,  kame,  r.  t.    [COMB,  «.] 

kai  ma  con,  cai  ma  con,  >.  [Turkish.]  A  title- 
given  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a  deputy,  or  gov- 
ernor. There  are  generally  two  kaimacons — one 
residing  at  Constantinople,  the  other  attending  the- 
grand  vizier  as  his  lieutenaut.  (Brande.) 

kaln,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ••mm.  a  tax,  a  tribute;  from 
Gael.  reoun=the  head.]  A  duty,  such  as  poultry, 
eggs,  &c.,  taken  by  a  landlord  in  part  of  the  rent 
from  farmers.  (Scotch.) 

kaln  He,  «.  [Or.  fcai'no«=recent  or  new;  suff. 
•it,-  (Min.).  Named  by  Giucken.] 

Mln. :  Supposed  to  have  been  a  new  species,  but 
subsequently  proved  by  several  analyses  to  be  the 
same  as  rirKiiMKKiTE  (q.  v.l,  mixed  with  chlorides. 
Occurs  at  the  Sta^sfll^tll  salt  mines,  Magdeburg, 
Prussia. 

kal  no  zo  -Ic, «.    [CAINOZOIC.] 

kal  -§8r,  «.  [CXSAR.]  An  emperor;  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  He  is  called  Kaiser  because  by 
Diocletian's  arrangement  certain  provinces  near 
the  Danube,  which  ralni-  into  pos.-i-ssion  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1  l:t\  \vrrc  unciently  assigned  to 
a  ('if-ar.  This  ancii-nt  titlf  of  tin-  (icrniau  Eni- 
I>erors  wa-  revived,  when,  in  1S71.  King  William  111. 
of  1'russin.  at  tin'  siirorssful  roiiolusinn  of  th<» 
Franco-1'russiuu  war,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
(iiTinany. 

ka  Jak  )  as  y .,  ka  yak,  ky  ak,  «.  [Esqui- 
maux.) Thr  Uial  ol  111'-  K-quiniaux,  n>i'd  by  the 
men  only.  About  right i  feet  in  length,  it  is 

eightri'ii  inches  broad  in  thr  middlr,  and,  tapering 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,     wgt,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     p5t. 
or.     wbre.     wpU,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     c6b,     clire,     unite,     cQr,     rflle,     foil;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


kajugaru 
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at  both  ends,  is  about  a  foot  deep.  Without  out-  just  torn  to  pieces  ana  devoured  She  is  exceod- 
riggers,  it  is  covered  with  skins,  ami  closed  at  tin-  ingly  pleased  when  her  altars  are  inundated  with 
SSP'j  u™  exception  of  a  hole  in  tin-  middle,  human  blood.  The  Thugs  selected  her  as  their 

tilled  by  the  boatman,  who,  sitting  on  the  floor  of    tutelary  deity.    The  swinging  festival  was  in  her 

honor.  [SWINGING-FESTIVAL.  |  She  symbolizes  time, 
and  the  destruction  she  effects  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  ravages  of  time.  Her  worship  seems  to 
have  been  of  Turanian  origin,  though  it  is  now 
hrmly  rooted  in  modern  Brahmaui-in. 

ka  lei  d6  phdne,  «.  [Or.  fr.(/os=beautiful;  eidos 
=  form,  andpfainf  =  sound.  ]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Prof.  VVheatstone,  to  illustrate  the  phenomena 
of  waves  of  sound.  A  thin  elastic  bar  is  fixed  by 
one  extremity,  and  at  its  free  end  carries  a  silvered 

Ornith.:  A  bird  of  the  parrot  family  (Puitfacidae)  °.r  .polished  ball;  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  from 
although  it  is  in  many  respects  of  a  unique  type.  It  *'lls  ball,  and  when  the  thin  plate  is  vibrated,  the 
is  indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  and  called  by  the  nne  P<»mt  of  light  describes  various  curves,  corre- 
Euglish  there  the  Ground  Parrot,  or  Owl  Parrot.  It  sponding  with  the  musical  notes  produced  by  the 
became  first  known  to  foreign  ornithologists  in  l^ili,  vibrations. 


the  boat,  propels  it  with  a  pad.ll.-. 

kaju  garu,  s.    [Malayan.]    The  fragrant  wood 
of  (lonnxtylus  miquelianus. 

ka    ka,  .9.    [Maori.]    (See  the  compound.) 

kaka-parrot,  s. 

Ornith.:  Hfcgtarmeridfon&UM  -a  New  Zealand  par- 
rot. 

kak  u.  pa    6,  ka  ka  po  ,  s.  [FromMaori=night- 
parrot.] 


and  is  now  represented  in  most  European  museums. 
Its  scientific  name  is  Xtrianps  habroptilu*.  Its 
habits  are  wholly  nocturnal,  hiding  iu  rocks  and 
da 


ka-lel  -d6  scope,  a.    [Or.  fca/o<>= beautiful ;  eidoa 
=  appearaucej  and  «A:opeo=to  behold.] 
Optics:  An  instrument  which,  by  means  of  roflec- 


kalotype 

kal  -in-dir.H.    [CALENDER  (2).] 
kal   findes, ».    [CALENDS.] 
Ka -II  i.l.i,».    [K.u.EE.] 
ka    ll(L'.i,8.    [Arab,  qali.] 

1.  Knt.:  TheSaltwort,.S'i(8»r.i  kali.    [2.] 

2.  Cktm.:  A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a  ,. 

Htifxittft  kali,  which  grew  near  the    >.-a-li<>re,  and 
from  whose  ashes  they  extracted  a  substance  which 
they  called  alkali,  for  making  soap.    The  term  kali 
is  used  by  Gorman  chemists  to  denote  caustic  pot- 
ash. 

ka-llf,  8.    [CALIPH.] 

ki  II  form,  H.  [Eag.kali;  -form.\  Formed  like 
kali  or  saltwort. 

ka  llg -Sn-OU8,  a.  [Eng.  kuli,  and(ir.  gennai>  = 
to  produce.]  Producing  alkalies.  (Applied  to  cer- 
tain metals,  as  potassium  and  sodium,  which  pro- 
duce alkalies  with  oxygen.) 


ka -Hn-It6,  s.    [Ger.  fc«h'=potash ;  n  connective, 


sponding ,  — 

ka  ka  ral    II,  s.    [A  British  Ouianan  name.]  mg  surfaces  face  each  other,  and  form  together  any 

Rat  •  irriiHtitniinrin     rT  iw-rt.  angle  that  is  a  sub-multiple  of  H60"  (i.  e.  120°,  90°, 

72',  60').     The  angle  at  which  they    are   usually 

kak  a  ter  -ro,  kak  a  ter  -ra,  «•    [Maori.]  placed  is  60'.    Thus  arranged,  the  mirrors  are  setin 

Bot. :  The  Now  Zealand  name  of  Dacrudiutu  taxi-    a  J1-?}}0?  conicaj  tube  made  of  brass,  tin,  or  paper, 

folium   a  taxad  200  feet  high  a  ''™e  larger  than  the  mirrors,  and  of  suuicieiit 

•kakele,   *kakelle    *kekiys,  „.  i.    [CACKLE.]    J.B^.M&  A^^WStwS 

An  old  form  of  (  ackle  (q.  v.).  only  being  left  for  an  eyehole,  which  should"  bo  in 

the  plane  of  both  the  mirrors.    At  the  large  end  of 


[POTASSIUM.] 
k&-ll  yu  -ga,  «.    [Sansc.=age  of  A'aJi.] 
Hindu  Myth. :  The  last  of  the  four  Hindu  periods 
contained  in  the  great  Yuga,  and  corresponding  to 
the  "iron  age"  of  classical  mythology,    It   com- 


tkik -er  lar, ».    [Ger.] 

Kntomology : 

1.  Sing.:  A  cockroach  (n.  v.). 

a.  PI. :  The  family  Blattida?  (q.  v.).     (Dalian.) 


prised  a  period  of  432,000  solar-sidereal  years. 
Kal-kl,8.    [Sans.-..  A.-.-.] 
Hindu  Muth. :  The  tenth  avatar  (incarnation)  of 

i     v  i  —  ""ili" — T Vishnu.    Nine  are  believed  to  be  past ;  this  one  is 

the  tube,  and  close  to  the  bases  of  the  mirrors,  a  future,  and  many  Hindus  look  forward  to  it  as 
circular  object-box  isfixed,  of  the  same  diameter  Christians  do  to  the  Second  Advent  of  Our  Lord. 
o=»i.»Koseofthetube.  lts  mner  8lde  ,s  COTered  When  Vishnu  descends  upon  earth  in  the  form  of 


kak-o  dule,  kak-6  dyle,  s.    [CACODVL.] 
kak  &-d?l-Ic,  a.    [CACODYLIC.] 
kakodylic-acid,  s.    [CACODYLIC-ACID.] 
kak  ox   ene,  s.    [CACOXENE.] 
Ka  -la,  s.    [Sansc.=black,  dark,  dark-blue.] 
Hindu  M 


is  always  visible,  and  every  time  that  the  tube  is  Music:  A  musical  instrument  played  as  a  piano, 
revolved,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  objects  in  and  imitating  the  effect  of  a  violin,  violoncello,  and 
the  box  altered,  a  different  pattern  is  observable.  double-bass. 

[f  The  instrument  which  was  perfected  by  Sir 
David  Brewstor  in  1817  (although  first  invented, 
under  the  name  of  the  poly  plat  in,  by  Baptista 


Porta,  in  the  sixteenth  century),  is  occasionally 
used  by  designers  of  patterns  for  carpets,  wall- 
papers, or  calico  and  other  dress  materials.  "  ' 


•"»"""W.-.  .,    ,     .  papers,  or  calico  and  other  dress  materials.     It  is 

biva  in  one  of  his  manifestations.    Sometimes  also  useful  as  a  scientific  apparatus  forillustrating 

u°f  ri     °  .11  llmo-    1KALEE.J  the  optical  problem  of  the  multiplication  of  images 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Yama,  regent  of  the  dead;  produced  by  reflection    when  the  object  is  placed 

hence,  sometimes  death  itself.  between  two  plane    mirrors,  inclined  at  different 


ka  laf,  s.    [Arabic.]    A  medicated  water,  pre-    angles.    It  has  likewise  been  a  favorite  toy  from  the 
ale  catkins  of  Salix    year  of  its  invention. 


pared  from  the  sweet-scented  ma 

cegyptiaca. 

ka  la   He.  s.    [CALAITE.] 
kal  -a-mlt,  s.    [CALAMITE.] 


Some  varieties  of  the  instrument  are  as  follows: 


tion  can  be  altered  by  screws  attached  to  the  out- 


•kal-llg   ra-ph?,  «.    [CALLIGRAPHY.] 
kal    11  ma,  s.    [Or.  kallima,  fern.  sing,  of 
mos=beautiful.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Eastern  butterflies,  family 
Nymphalid»>,  remarkable  for  the  resemblance 
which  they  present  to  dead  leaves.  Mr.  Wallace 
describes  the  Sumatran  paralekta  as  having  this 
characteristic  in  perfection.  Another,  Kallima 
inachis,  is  the  Leaf-butterfly  of  India. 

kal-H  -6  p«,  s.    [CALLIOPE.] 

kal  16  clirom  ite,  8.  [Named  by  Hausmann. 
Etym.  prob.  Gr.  kallos= beauty ;  rAroma=color,  and 
suS.-ite  (Afin.).J 

Jf in. .-  The  same  as  CROCOISITE  (q.v.). 


kal  an  cho  -e,  s.    [The  Chinese  name  of  one  of  s'de  of  the  tube  at  pleasure,  and  it  is  in  this  form 

the  species.]  that  the  instrument  best  illustrates  the  theory  of       kal -ml-a.  >.    [Named  by  Lkmonii  after  Peter 

Bot. :    A  genus  of  Crassulaceie.    The  leaves  of  reflection,  and  therefore  is  largely  used  for  scien-    Kalm,  a  professor_aJLAbo,  Finland.] 

Kalanchoe  laciniata  are  valued  as  an  application  tific  instruction. 

vounds  and  sores;  they  allay  irritation  and  pro-        (2)    Polycentral  kaleidoscope :    Here  m 

be  cicatrization.    A',  spathulata  is  poisonous  to  two  mirrors  are  employed,  but  not  ordina... 

ts.    In  Kangra,  in   I  n.l i.-i.  the  leaves  are  burnt  than  four.    They  may  be  of  trapezoidal  sha 

I  applied  to  abscesses.    K.  brasiliemis  is  used  in  form  a  hollow  pyramid,  or  rectangular,  for 

zil  as  a  refrigerant.    K.  pinnata  is  the  same  as  hollow  cube.    By  this  means  the  images  pr 


application  tine  instruction.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ericacete,  tribe  Rhododendree. 

to  wounds  and  sores ;  they  allay  irritation  and  pro-  (2)    Polycentral  kaleidoscope:    Here  more  than  It  consists  of  evergreen  shrubs  with  whorled  leaves, 

mote  cicatrization.    K.  spathulata  is  poisonous  to  two  mirrors  are  employed,  but  not  ordinarily  more  The  calj-x  is  five-leaved,  the  corolla  cup-shaped ;  the 

goats.    In  Kangra,  in  India,  the  leaves  are  burnt  than  four.    They  may  be  of  trapezoidal  shape,  and  capsules  five-celled,  many-seeded.    They  are  found 

and  applied  to  abscesses.    K.  brasiliemia  is  used  in  form  a  hollow  pyramid,  or  rectangular,  forming  a  in  this  country  and  in  Canada.    The  leaves  of  Kal- 

Brazil  as  a  refrigerant.    K.  pinnata  is  the  same  as  hollow  cube.    By  this  means  the  images  produced  ntia  latifolia,  the  Laurel  Ivy.  Spoonwood, orCalico- 

Bryophullum  calycinum.  by  reflection  of  the  objects  in  the  box  are  greatly  bush,  are  poisonous  to  many  animals,  and  the  flesh 


ished. 
kale,  s.    [COLE.] 
1.  Colewort.    [KAIL.] 
a.  Sea-kale  (Crambe  maritima). 

Ka  -lee,  Ka-1!  (1),  ».  [Sansc.,  the  fern,  of  kala 
(q.y.).] 

Hinitii  Myth. :  The  sacti  or  consort  of  Siva  in  the 
form  Kala  (a.  v.).  She  is  represented  with  four 
arms,  one  holding  a  sword,  the  second  a  trident, 
the  third  a  club,  and  the  fourth  a  shield.  A  dead 
body  hangs  from  each  of  her  ears ;  human  skulls 
strung  together  form  her  necklace ;  and  the  hands 
of  slaughtered  giants  interlaced  with  each  other 
compose  her  girdle.  Her  eyebrows  are  matted  and 
stained  with  the  gore  of  monsters  whom  she  has 


was  invented  by  Sir.  Dftyid  Brewster. 

(4)  Debuttcope :  [DBB^SCOPE.  ) 

ka-lei  d6  sc5p  -Ic,  <i.    (English  kaleidoscop(e): 
-ic.]. 


Fabric : 

1.  A  coarse,  shaggy  cloth,  resembling  a  bear-skin. 

a.  A  coarse,  colored  cotton  cloth  made  in  Persia. 

ka    long,  «.    [Javanese.] 

ZoOl. :  Pteropus—a    genus  of  Bats.     The  Great 


*kal-8n  dar,  s.    [CALENDAR.] 
kal  -en-dar,  r.  t.    [CALENDAR,  ».]    The  same  as 
CALENDAR,  v.  (q.  v.) 

"  Plant  a  stake,  for  by  my  God 
He  ahall  he  kalendared  of  thin  new  faith 
First  martyr."        Souf/icy.  Juan  of  Arc.  bk.  vi. 


than  the  allied  Indian  fruit-bat,  being^  fourteen 
inches  long  and  four  feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  It  is 
very  destructive  to  orchards  and  gardens,  feeding 
voraciously  on  all  kinds  of  fruit.  It  has  a  disagree- 
able smell,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  eastern 
islands, 
kal  -6-type,  s.  [CALOTTPE.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun; 


ytiin, 
-tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     d«l. 


kalotypography 

*kil-6  ty  p6g  -r>  phf,  «.  [Or.  fcalo»= beauti- 
ful, and  En«.  typography  (q.  v.)/]  Beautiful  print- 
ing.  (Southey.) 

ka  loy   3r.  «.    [CALOTEK.] 

kal    pa,  «.    [Sansc.] 

Hind,  chron.:  According  to  some,  a  day,  accord- 
IUK  to  others  11  day  and  night  of  Brahma,  or  a 
period  of  4,320,UU)  or  8,tJ40,OUU  solar-sidereal  years. 

'      1)  .-1  (trt'iit  kalpa  comprises  the  lifeof  Brahma. 

(2)  Kalpa  sutra:  The  name  given  to  those  San- 
scrit books  which  treat  of  the  ceremonies  of  a 
Vedic  sacrifice. 

kal  see  pe,  kal  si  pi,  *.  [See  dof.  Mahratta, 
from  fcu)/  =  black.  and  septe,  »ipi=tail.J 

ZoOl.:  The  Mahratta  name  of  an  antelope  <  Anti 
lope  bennfttii)  from  the  Deccan,  described  by  Col. 
Sykes. 

kal  -sft  mine,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  but  cf.  CAL- 
BIMINE.J  A  mixture  of  clear  glue,  Paris  white,  and 
water,  used  as  whitewash. 

k«.  lum   ba,  «.    [CALUMBA.] 
kalumba-root,  «.   [CAI.UMBA-ROOT.] 
ka  lusz    ite,  «.     [Named  by   Rumpf  after  its 
locality,  Kalu.-z.  Ualicia  ;  MI  IT.  -ite  (If  in.).] 
Mut.:  The  same  HsSvsGENlTE  (q.  7.). 

*kam,  a.    [Wei.  cam=crooked.]    Crooked. 
^f  Clean  kam:  Quite  away  from  the  purpose. 
"This  it  clean  kam."—S>uikesp.:  Corlolanas,  iii.  1. 

Ka  ma,  Ka  ma  de  va,  «•  [Sansc.  A'ama  (see 
def.),  and  dvva=n  god ;  cf.  I.at.  deu».\ 

Hindu  Mi/tit. :  The  god  of  love.  He  rides  on  a 
sparrow,  and  has  in  his  hand  a  bow  of  sugar-cane 
and  five  arrows. 

kim    a  ghl,*.    [KAMICHI.] 

kam   a  la,*.    [Bengali.] 

Pharm. :  The  powder,  consisting  of  minute  glands, 
adhering  to  the  capsules  of  Rottlera  tinctoria,  em- 
ployed oy  the  natives  as  a  brown  dye.  Imported 
from  India,  and  used  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm. 
It  is,  however,  a  potent  purgative.  (Oarrod.) 

kam   bou,  «.    [A  Kurile  Island  word.] 
Sot.:  Fucussaccfiariiius,  an  algal  used  for  food 
in  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

kame  (1), «.    [COMBE.] 

kame  •-''.*.   [COMB,  >.] 

ka  -mi, «.  pi.  [Japanese.]  Spirits,  divine  ances- 
tors. 

kami-religlon,  s. 

Compar.  Selig. :  (Sen  extract.) 

"The  Japanese  have  consecrated  by  traditional  rever- 
ence, and  kept  up  by  state  authority,  the  religion  of  their 
former  barbarism.  This  IB  the  A'ami-rr/r't/ion,  Spirit- 
religion,  the  remotely  ancient  faith  of  divine  spirits  of 
ancestors,  nature-spirits,  and  polytheistic  gods,  which 
•till  holds  official  place  by  the  side  of  the  imported  Bud- 
dhism and  Confucianism.  In  this  ancient  faith  the  Hun- 
god  is  supreme.  Below  him  stand  all  lesser  kamis  or 
•pirits,  through  whom,  as  mediators,  guardians,  and  pro. 
lectors,  worship  is  paid  by  men.  The  Bun-god's  race,  as 
in  Peru,  is  the  royal  family,  and  his  spirit  animates  the 
reigning  ruler,  the  8on  of  Heaven." — Tutor:  l*rtm.  Vutt. 
(1OT3.I,  II.  880. 

kam  1  ghi,  kam  a  ghl,  >.  [From  Camouche, 
the  Cayenne  name  of  the  bird.] 

OmWtoloyy :  Palamedea  cortiuta,  the  Horned 
Screamer. 

kamp  tu  11  c&n,  «.  [Gr.  fcampfo»= flexible,  and 
ou/o.-.  t  hick,  close-pressed.]  A  floor-covering  made 
of  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  cork.  The  two 
former  having  been  liquefied,  the  other  is  added  in 
the  form  of  line  dust.  The  mixture,  while  warm  and 
loft,  is  pressed  into  shoots,  between  rollers.  It  is 
very  elastic,  and  is  printed  like  floor-cloth. 

kam  Bin.  «.  [Arab.  A-Aam»in=flfty,  because  it 
blows  about  fifty  days.]  A  hot  southerly  wind  in 
Egypt,  where  it  blows  from  the  end  of  Apnl  to  Jnoe ; 
the  simoom. 

kan,  kaun.  khan,  «.    [KHAN.] 

k&n-a -r?, «.    [Javanese  (T).] 

Bot.:  Canariumi-ummune,  an  almond  from  Java. 

kan  gull.*.    [Javanese.] 

Zuol.:  TraguluH  pugmtrut  or  knm-hil.  a  deerlet, 
or  rhevrotaiu,  one  of  the  small,  liornless  deer  sep- 
arated from  thf  Cervidee  and  placed  under  Tragu- 
lldtp.  It  is  found  in  Java,  is  active,  but,  when  taken, 
sometimes  feigns  death  toobtaiu  an  opportunity  of 
MMpe. 

kand,  ».  (Corn.]  The  Cornish  [England]  name 
for  fluorspar  (q.  v.). 

kan  dele,  kan  tele, «.    [Finnish.] 

Mtuiic:  The  ancient  minstrel's  harp  of  the  Finns. 
The  name  in  also  given  to  a  species  of  dulcimer, 
having  five  strings,  in  use  among  the  same  people. 

file,     fat,    fire,     amidit,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    lire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fiill;     try.     Syrian,      x,     at;     ey      a.       qu      kw. 
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kin  d«  -I-a,  ».  r From  Kandel,  the  Malabar 
name  of  one  species  (7).] 

Rot.:  A  genus  of  Rhizophoraces*  (Mangroves). 
Karuiflia  rheedii  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  small 
tree  in  tidal  creeks  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Ac.  The 
bark  is  used  in  Savoy  in  dyeing  red,  probably  ag  a 
mordant. 

kane, s.    |K\is.| 

kane  Ite,  ».  [Named  by  Haidinger  after  P.  J. 
Kane,  of  Dublin  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mitt.).] 

M  i  a. :  Stated  to  be  an  arsenide  of  manganese, 
represented  by  the  formula  MM  As.  Luster  metallic, 
color  grayish-white,  fracture  uneven,  brittle.  Sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  from  Saxony. 

kan  ga  roo  ,  B.  [Corrupted  from  bundaary,  the 
name  given  to  these  animals  by  the  natives  of  the 
Liverpool  range  and  Murray  rivers  in  Australia.] 

Zoology : 

1.  The  genus  Macropns,  and  specially  the  Great 
Kangaroo,  Macroputt  gigantewi.    This  species  was 
the  first  known  of  the  family,  having  been  seen  by 
a  party  of  sailors  whom  Captain  Cook  sent  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  to  seek  fresh  pro- 
visions for  the  sick  on  board  his  vessel.    On  their 
representations.  Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  (afterward 
Sir  Joseph)  Banks  landed,  and  after  a  time  a  speci- 
men was  snot.     (For  its  dentition,  see  Macropus 
and  Macropodidce.)    The  Oreat  Kangaroo  haslarge 
hind  legs,  with  a  huge  tail,  short  fore  limbs,  and  is 
about  the  height  of  a  man.  Itis  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  is  destructive  to  the  crops  of  the  settlers  in  the 
less  inhabited  parts  of  Australia :  in  the  long-set- 
tled districts  it  is  much  rarer.    Its  chief  foes  are 
man  and  a  native  dog  called  the  dingo.    Its  ordi- 
nary method  of  progression  is  by  a  series  of  great 
leaps,  ton  to  fifteen  feet  or  more.    If  when  infuri- 
ated it  can  overcome  an  adversary  it  will  seize  him 
by  its  fore  feet,  hug  him  like  a  bear,  and  rip  him 
with  the  claws  of  its  hind  feet,  or  (according  to 
Gould,  quoted  by  Duncan,  Ifat.  Hist.,  iii.  191),  tak- 
ing him  to  a  water-hole,  hold  him  under  water  till 
he  is  Irownod.  Many  other  species  exist.  The  Hare 
Kangaroo  or  Tnratt  is  31.  leporoido:  the  Great 
Rock  Kangaroo,  M.  robustus;  the  Red  Kangaroo, 
At.  rvfux;  the  Agile  Kangaroo,  M.agilia;  the  Brush- 
tailed  Rock  Kangaroo,  .u.  penictllattts;  and  the 
Tree  Kangaroo,  Dfttdrotagus  ursinus. 

2.  I'l.:  The  family  Macropodidn*  (q.  v.). 

kangaroo-apple,  *. 

Hot.:  The  fruit  of  Solatium  hiciniatum,  a  com- 
mon food  among  the  Tasmauians. 

kangaroo-hear,  *. 

ZoOl.:  Phascalarcto*  cinereus,  u  bear-like  marsu- 
pial found  in  Australia. 

kangaroo-beetle,  *. 

Entom. :  Shgra.  a  genus  of  Tetramerous  Beetles, 
having  greatly-enlarged  hind  legs.  They  are  brill- 
iantly colored,  and  occur  in  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa. 

kangaroo-foot  plant,  • . 

Bot.:  Anigozanthu*  ma/t'//'*". 

kangaroo-grass,  *. 

Bot.  &  Auric.:  Anth'atiria  australis,  a  favorite 
Australian  fodder-grass. 

kangaroo-rat,  *. 

/."fil.:  Hypsiprymnus.  a  marsupial  genus,  family 
Macropodidin.  The  Rufomi  Kangaroo-rat,  Hypti- 
nryrnnw/t  rufesctH8t  is  very  common  in  Now  South 
Wales,  feeding  on  roots  and  grasses.  The  Rat- 
tailed  Knngaroo-rat  is  U.  murintu,  and  the  Tufted- 
tailed  Kangaroo-rat,  //.  penicilhitu*.  All  are  from 
New  South  Wales.  Called  also  Potoroos. 

kangaroo-vine,  *. 

Botany:  Cisnu  antarctica,  a  New  South  Wales 
plant. 

ka  noon  ,  ka  nun  ,  ca  nan  ,  -.  [Native  name.] 
A  kind  of  Indian  psaltery. 

Kans,  *.  [O.  H.  (ier.  kam  =  a  goose.]  [<;<X>M:.  J 
(Seo  the  compound.) 

K&n  saR,  i.  Oneof  the  United  States  of  America. 
Name  Indian,  moans  "Smoky  water."  Called  the 
"Garden  State."  Visited  by  Spaniards  1IV41,  and  by 
French  1719.  Part  of  Louisiana  purchase,  and 
afterward  of  Indian  Territory.  Organized  as  a 
Territory  1854.  Admitted  as  a  State  January,  1861. 
Law  known  as  "  Missouri  Compromise,  "forbidding 
slavery  in  States  repealed,  and  qOMtfam  of  slavery 
left  to  the  territory.  At  first  it  was  decided  for 
slavery.  <  'onMitution  prohibiting  slavery  ailnptt-d 
July,  1859.  Union  soldiers  furnished,  3),M«.  Cli- 
mate salubrious.  Winters  mild,  .summers  warm, 
air  pure  and  clear.  Temperature  averages  winter 
:ll  ,  .-nnmier  7s  .  ranges  X'  below  to  101"  above  zero  ; 
ouch  extremes  exceptional.  Rainfall  averages  45 
inches  at  east,  33  inches  at  west. 

Kan  saf,  «•/''•  A  tribe  of  Indians  which  formerly 
occupied  the  territory  that  is  now  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


kaolinite 

Kans-Australls, «. 

Antrim.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  also  Kpsilon  Sagittarii. 

kan  tin,  tsantjan,  *.    [Chinese  tsantjan.] 
Bot.,(tc.:  Fucut  cartilaoinonu,  an  algal,  used  in 
China  as  a  substitute  for  the  edible  bird's  nest. 

Kant  -I-an,  a.4«.    [Kant;  -tan.] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant. 

B.  Aisubat.:  A  follower  of  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy (q.  v.). 

Kantian  philosophy,  ». 

Hist.  <ft  Philos. :  Critical  philosophy.  The  name  is 
applied  to  the  writings  of  Immanuel  Ra^t,  probably 
the  greatest  metaphysician  that  ever  lived,  and  to 
the  various  systems  which  have  been  developed 
from  those  writings.  Kant,  the  son  of  a  saddler  of 
Scotch  descent,  was  born  at  KOnigsborg,  April  22, 
1724;  in  1770  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysic  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg; 
and  in  Konigsberg  he  died  on  Feb.  12, 18U4,  after  a 
singularly  uneventful  life.  Kant,  following  tlio 
skepticism  of  Hume,  as  to  the  Idea  of  Causalit>, 
laid  it  down  as  a  cardinal  proposition  that  the 
faculty  of  Cognition  and  the  sources  of  knowledge 
therein  contained,  must  be  critically  examined  be- 
fore anything  can  be  determined  concerning  the 
objects  of  cognition.  His  aim  was,  therefore — (1) 
To  separate  the  necessary  and  universal  in  cogni- 
tion from  what  is  merely  empirical ;  and  (2)  To 
define  the  limits  of  cognition. 

Kant  attributed  to  the  faculties  of  Sense,  Under- 
standiug.  Judgment  and  Reason,  certain  innate 
a  priori  forms,  i>ossessing  subjective  validity  on 
account  of  their  subjective  necessity — in  the  Sense, 
the  ideas  of  Time  and  Space ;  in  theUnderstandiug 
the  Categories — 

Quantity— Unity,  Multeity,  Totality. 

V»<iu'ty — Reality,  Negation,  Limitation. 

Kelat ion  —Substance  and  Accident,  Cause  and   Effect, 
Action  and  Keaction.  • 

Modality— Possibility.  Existence,  Necessity. 
— in  the  Judgment  the  concept  of  Design;  in  the 
Reason  the  ideas  of  the  Unconditioned  and  the 
Absolute;  and  in  the  Will,  or  Reason,  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view,  the  Categorical  Imperative. 
[IMPERATIVE,  II.] 

In  determining  the  limits  of  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, Kautendeavored  to  show  that  universal  forms 
existing  in  the  mind  can  only  afford  knowledge 
when  the  objects  they  cognize  are  presented  by  Ex- 
perience, and  even  then,  lu  any  particular  case,  we 
are  cognizant  not  of  the  thing-in-itself  (Ding  an 
sich),  but  only  as  it  appears— of  the  phenomenon, 
not  of  the  iKiiini'  IKIII.  The  result  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  claims  to  knowledge  transcending 
experience  in  Psychology. Cosmology,  or  Theology. 
In  this  connection  Wallace  says : 

"  His  point  is,  that  though  It  is  unquestionably  neces- 
sary to  be  convinced  of  God's  existence,  it  in  not  to 
necessary  to  demonstrate  it.  Going  even  further  .  .  . 
he  shows  that  all  such  demonstrations  are  scientifically 
impossible  and  worthless.  On  the  great  questions  of 
metaphysics  —  Immortality,  Freedom,  God  —  scientific 
knowledge  is  hopeless." — ( Wucfciowwf  s  Phil,  claff.i  Kamt. 
p.  188. ) 

In  Anthropology  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
"  Kant  had  faced  the  idea  of  the  evolution  of  man 
from  a  lower  animal  stage." 

Kant   Ism,  *.    [Kant;  -Mm.] 
Philos.:    The   same   as    KANTIAN     PHILOSOPHY 
(q.  v.). 

Kant  -1st,  a.  &  «.    [Kant;  -/*/.] 

A.  An  adj.:  The  same  as  KANTIAN,  a.  (q.  v.) 

B.  . I*  fulfil.:   A  Kantian;  one  who  accepts  the 
philosophy  of  Immauuol  Kaut. 

kant  -Tf,  ».  [Wei.  c«tjf= a  hundred,  a  circle.]  In 
Wales,  a  hundred,  a  division  of  a  county. 

ka  6  lln,  ka  6-lIn-Ite,  «.  [A  corruption  of  the 
Chinese  word  A'au;im;=liiKh  ridge,  the  name  of  a 
hill  whence  the  material  was  derived.] 

I.  '.•"/.:  Kaolin  is  found  in  granite,  and  gener- 
ally arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar. 

2.  Aft/i.;  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicateof  alumina. 
It  occurs  in  many  places  in  very  extensive  beds  a- 
an  earthy  powder,  and  is  derived  principally  from 
the  den  MI  i  posit  i<m  <  if  the  felspars  of  granite-.  «i  ^n 
itic,  gneissic,  anil  fi'lsitic  rocks.  It  is  extensively 
oseala  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  name 
kaoliuito  was  applied  by  Johnson  and  Blake  to  a 
soft  powder  made  up  of  minute,  transparent, 
pearlyscales,  which  is  always  present  in  greater  or 
'inaittity  in  all  kaolin.  They  also  pointed 
out  tin-chemical  and  physical  identity  of  the  cry-- 
titiline  with  the  amorphous  form. 

:!.  /'nivrMi'rt  Mniiuf.:  Kaolin,  after  being  leyi- 
ir.'ited,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jw>rcelain, 
Hem-,-  it  is  called  China  clay. 

ka   6  lln  Ite,  «.    [KAOLIN.] 


kapitia 

ka-plt -I-a,  «.  [Ceyloneso  i?).]  A  resin  obtained 
in  Ceylon  from  Crolon  laci  iji-runi. 

kap  ni  cite,  e.  [Named  by  Kenngott  after  its 
locality,  Kapnik,  Hungary  ;  suff.  -He  (Min.i  | 

Min.:  Kapnicitu  is  a  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina  closely  related  to  Wavellite  (q.  v.) ;  it 
occurs  in  small,  fibrous,  radiated  spherules,  the 
fibers  sometimes  terminated  as  rhombic  prisms. 

kap    nlk-ite,  s.    [Named  by  Huot  after  its  local, 
ity,  Kapnik, Hungary:  suff. -ite  (Min.).) 
Min.:  The  same  as  RHODONITE  (q.  v.). 

kap  nite,  «.  [Named  by  Breithaupt,  from  tlie 
Lat.  capnitet  of  Pliny  (A'.  H.  xxxiv.  22)  =  a  kind  of 
zinc  ore.  1 

Min..:  A  variety  of  Calamino  (q.  v.),  containing 
above  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  iron.  Is 
found  at  the  zinc  mines  of  Attouberg,  Aachen. 

kap   no-mor,  «.    [('APNOMOR.J 

kar  -a-gan,  kar  a  gane,  *.     [Runs,  /tampan.] 

ZoOl.:   A  fox,  Vulpex  kiiriiiinn,  the  Canis  karagan 

of    Gmelin,  and  the  Karagau  fox  of  Pennant.    It 

inhabits  Great  Tartar?. 

Kar  a  ism,  s.  [KARAITES.]  The  doctrines  of 
the  Karaites  (q.v.). 

Kar  a  ites,  «./)(.  [Hob.  Carai'm=scripturalists, 
from  gar«  =  t<>  call  out ;  to  road.] 

Je<riah.  ,xvrf« ;  Tlio  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sad- 
ducees.  Their  system  was  revised  by  Anan  ben 
David,  who,  A.  I).  761  or  762,  was  prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity. They  reject  tradition,  and  in  this  respect 
boar  the  same  relation  to  the  Talmudic  Jews  that 
Protestants  do  to  Roman  Catholics.  A  few  years 
ago  they  numbered  about  fi.tXIO  or  6,000.  They  are 
found  in  Russia,  Galicia,  Constantinople,  Jerusa- 
lem, Ac. 

ka  ras  -kl  gr,  s.  [Turk.]  One  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  justice  in  Turkey,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ulema. 

ka  ra   t&s,  «.    [A  West  Indian  word  (?).] 
Sot.:  Bromelia.  karattt*,  a  pineapple,  with  pink 
flowers,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
kar  -bl.  «.    [Mahratta.] 
Bot. :  An  Indian  name  for  .Sorghum  rulgart, 
kar    8  lln-Ite,   «.    [Named    by   Hermann    after 
Karelin,  the  discoverer ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.). ] 

Min.:  Oxide  of  bismuth,  with  formula  BiOs. 
Massive,  with  crystalline  structure;  hardness,  2'U; 
specific  gravity,  6'6;  color,  load-gray  ;  luster  metal- 
lic when  cut.  Is  found  at  the  Savodinsk  mine,  Altai 
mountains,  mixed  with  earthy  sulphide  of  bis- 
muth. 

Kar  ma  thi  ans,  a.  pi.  [Named  from  Karmat 
or  Karmatia,  its  founder.] 

HM.:  A  Mohammedan  rationalistic  sect,  which 
maintained  bloody  wars  with  the  Caliphs  in  the 
ninth  century. 

karn,  s.    [Corn.  =  a  cairn  (q.v.).] 

If  in. :  A  pile  or  heap  of  rocks. 

kar'-nS-Sl,  s.  [Named  by  Agricola.  Lat.  carneus 
=  flesh.J 

Mill.:  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Chalcedony  ;  caruelian 
(q.v.). 

ka   rBb,  s.    [CAROB.] 

ka  TOO  ,  kar-rdo  ,  s.  [Hottentot  /fcarusa=hard.] 
Pliys.  ct  Baton.  Oeog.:  The  middle  terrace  in 
point  of  elevation  in  the  South  African  tableland, 
Constituting  part  of  the  Capo  Region.  It  is  very 
rich  in  vegetation,  which,  however,  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  one  month — August.  There  are  Ericaceae, 
ProteaceeB,  Buphorbiaceee,  Liliacoo1,  Iridaceee,  the 
Rhinoceros  bush  (Stoebe  rhinocerotts)  everywhere 
on  the  land,  and  Prionium,  a  rush,  impeding  the 
watercourses.  (Thomi.) 

kar  -5s,  «.  [Gr.]  A  headache :  drowsiness.  (Sul- 
vetter.) 

kar-pli6-llte,  s.    [CARPHOLITE.] 

kar  phO  sld  -er-Ite,  R.    [CARPHOSIDERITE.] 

kar  sten  Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Hausmann,  who 
gives  no  etym.  Probably  after  Kursten  the  mineral- 
ogist  :  Mill.  -HP  (.Win.).] 

Mia. :  The  same  as  ANHYDRITE  (q.  v.). 

*kar'-vel, ».    [CARAVEL.] 

kar  f  In  Ite,  «.  [Named  by  Lnndstrom  from 
Gr.  fcar#tnu8  =  uut-browu,  and  sullix  -He  (Min.) 
(q.v.l.] 

ilin.:  Essential!;  an  arseniateof  lead  and  man- 
ganese. Massive.  Hardness,  ii-3'5 ;  specific  gravity, 
4'25  ;  luster  greasy  ;  color,  brown  to  yellowish-brown. 
Is  found  with  berzelite  and  haiismannite  (q.v.),  at 
Langbau,  Wermlaud,  in  Sweden. 

kar-y-&-ki-ne"-8ls,  s.  [Gr.  k<tryon=&  nut,  and 
kiiu  *!.*  =  movement.] 

Jli'il. :  A  name  for  indirect  division  of  a  cell,  aris- 
ing from  complicated  change  of  the  nucleus. 
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it  -1C,  «.  |Gr.  A-«ri/on  =  a  nut.  and 
hug.  btnetlc  (t\.  v.).J  Of,  pertaining  t..,  ,,r  elTerte.l 
Djr  karyokmesis  (q.  v.). 

kas  -su,  s.  [Tamil  to«Ai!  =  Acacia  Catechu.]  A 
kind  of  catechu  prepared  from  An-ni  ruli/i-hu. 

•kas-trll,  «.    [KESTREL.] 

kat-a-,  pref.  [Or.]  A  Greek  proposition  signify- 
ing down,  downward,  largely  used  in  composition 
in  English  scientific  toijis  derived  from  the  Greek. 

ka   tal     f  SlS,  *.     [CATALYSIS.] 

kat  a-plel   ite,  ».    [CATAPLEIITK.I 
kat    9hup,  s.    [KETCHUP.] 

*katn-8n-o  the-Igm,  s.  [Gr.  knth,  for  i-aro= 
down,  according  to;  /it-7i=ono,  and  Eng.  theism.] 
The  same  ns  HEXOTHEISM  (q.  v.). 

Kith  -Sr  Ine,  s.    [CATHERINE.  | 
Katherine's  flower,  s. 
Bot.:  Nigellu  iliiniaacena. 
kath  8-t5m  -8t-8r,  «.    [CATHBTOMETER.] 
katb,   6de,  t.    [CATHODE.] 
kat    I  on,  .-.    [CATION.] 
ka  tir    a,  ».    [A  native  name.] 
Phar.:  The  gum  of  Cochloapermiim  gomypium, 
used  in  India  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs. 

katira-gum,  «.    [KATIRA.] 
kat   sup,  «.    [KETCHUP.] 

kit  ti  mun  doo,  kat  tl  mun  -d(J,  8.  [Telu- 
goo.)  The  milky  juice  of  the  plant  Kuphorhia 
kattimuiuloo  or  Cattimandoo,  a  small  tree,  with 
five-angled  stems,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  it 
resembles  caoutchouc,  and  is  used  as  a  cement  for 
metal,  knife-handles,  &c. 

ka  -t?-dld,  e.  [From  the  sounds  uttered  in 
shrill  accents  by  the  male  insect.) 

Entom.:  Peutaphyllunt.  coticavum,  a  pale-green 
orthopterous  insect,  allied  to  the  grasshopper.  It 
is  abundant  during  autumn  in  this  country. 

kau    rl  (au  as  <5w),  «.    [A  Maori  word.] 

Hot,  :  The  same  as  KAURI-PINE  (q.  v.). 

"  With  the  lust  of  the  Miinristlix  lust  c.f  the  Kaiirif  will 

nUo  diKiippeur  from  the  earth."  —  Ijochstrtter:  \ttc  Zea- 

land (ed.  Sutilt-r  i,  p.  141. 

kauri-gum,  e.    (See  extract.) 

"This  reginouH  gum,  UK  it  oozes  from  the  tree,  innofti 
.HI.!  of  n  milky  turbiilne«s,  not  unlike  opal,  and  in  this 
form  it  is  often  chewed  by  the  natives.  In  conrHe  of  time 
it  harden*,  becomes  more  transparent,  and  atwumee  a 
bright  yellow  color,  no  that  it  quite  rexemble*  amber.  . 
.  .  Kauri-yum  in  not  soluble  in  water;  It  if  eaxily  ignited, 
and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame.  It  is  principally  eiported 
to  Kngland  and  North  America;  it  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  lac  and  varnish.  The  value  fluctuate*  between 
ill)  nnd  £15  per  ton."—Il<jfh8tetter:  AVir  Zealand  led 
Banter),  p.  1  1'.i. 

kauri-pine,  8.  Dfimmaris  duxtrali*.  the  New 
Zealand  pine;  the  1'cllow  pine  of  the  colonists. 
[DAMMARIS.  ] 

ka  va,  ka  wa,  a  -va,  s.  [A  South  Sea  Island 
word.  | 

Jiotanjj,  Manufactures,  d>c.  : 

1.  An  intoxicating  liquor  made  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  from  a  species  of  pepper,  Macropiper  mc- 
thynticum. 

1  That  plant  itself. 

ka  vass  ,  «.  [Turk.  kauneAt.l  An  armed  consta- 
ble ;  a  government  servant  or  courier. 

kaw,  r.  «'.  [Prom  the  sound.]  To  cry  as  a  raven, 
crow,  or  rook  ;  to  caw. 

kaw,  s.    [KAW,  t>.]    The  cry  of  a  raven,  crow,  or 
rook  ;  a  caw. 
kawn,  s.    [KHAN.] 
*kay,  «.    [('AY.] 

kay  ,-8-a,  a.  [Named  after  Dr.  R.  Kaye  Groville. 
of  Edinburgh.] 

Bot.:  Agenusof  Clnsiaceap  (Guttifers),  tribe  Ca- 
lophylletp.  It  has  a  one-celled  ovary,  with  four 
ovules.  Kayeu  Jtoribunda  and  K.  stylma  are  large 
timber-trees,  the  former  from  the  Eastern  Himalaya 
and  the  latter  from  Ceylon. 

kayle§,  kail?,  keels,  keyles,  a.  pi.  [Dutch 
ki-i/t-l  ---n  pin,  a  kail;  mill  keqels  spelen  —  to  play  at 
ninepins;  cogn.  with  Dan.  kegle=a  cone,  kegler= 
ninepins;  S\y.  kegla=R  pin,  a  cone;  Ger.  kegel—a 
cone,  a  bobbin  ;  Fr.  quille=&  peg,  a  kail.] 

1.  Ninepins. 

2.  A  game  in  which  nine  holes,  in  threes,  arc  made 
in   the  ground,  and  an  iron  ball  rolled  in  among 
them. 

*kay  -nard,  *.  [O.  Fr.  cay  nard=  idle,  slothful.] 
A  lazy,  cowardly  fellow.  (Chaucer.) 

kaz  a,  s.  [Turk.]  A  district  or  sub-division  of 
sandjak,  marked  out  for  administrative  purposes. 


kedjeree 

ki%  ->rd-iy,  a.  [O.  Fr.  crt8nrd=tamo,  domestic- 
atocl,  from  <-nw  (Lat.  ro«(i)  =  a  house,  a  cottage.) 
Lean;  not  thriving  well;  liable  to  disease  or  acci- 
dent. (Said  especially  of  cattle.)  (Provincial.') 

K.  C.  B.  Au  abbreviation  for  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

K.  C  M.  Q.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

K.  C.  S.  I.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Star  of  India. 

keat  Ing  Ine,  keat  Ing  ite,  «.  [Named  by 
Shepard  after  Keating;  Miff. -i'u> ,  -Hi  (Jftn.)  (q.v.).J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  rhodonite.  containiiiK  .'>'6  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Closely  related  to  fowlorite. 
(See  these  words.) 

k8b,  c.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  cast  or  drop  a  lambimmaturely. 

2.  Of  a  sheep,  t<>  lose  a  lamb  in  any  way.  (Scotch.) 
keb,  a.    |  KKII,  v.] 

1.  A  ewe  that  has  cast  her  lamb  immaturely,  or 
has  lost  her  lamb. 

2.  The  tick  or  sheep-louse.    (Scotch.) 
keb-ewe,  s.    The  same  as  KEB,  s.  1. 
ke    bar,  ».    [CABER.] 

keb  back,  kSb  bock,  k8b  buck,  8.  [Gaelic 
co6a<;.]  A  cheese.  (Hcutch.  t 

keb -ble.  x.  [KEBAR.)  A  cudgel,  a  club,  a  rough 
walking-stick.  (Scotch.) 

keb  lah,  8.  [Arab.  fct'btoA=anything  opposite 
the  south,  from  kalmla=to  lie  opposite.]  The  ixiint 
toward  which  Mohaininedans  turn  their  faces  in 
prayer,  being  the  direction  in  which  Mecca  lies. 

*k8ck,  v.  i.  [Ger.  kokfn=to  vomit.]  To  reteh,  as 
if  vomiting ;  to  heave. 

"Patients  must  not  keck  at  them  at  the  first." — Bacon: 
.Vafwra/  History. 

*k8ck(l).«.  [KEfK,  f.J  A  retching  or  heaving 
of  the  stomach. 

keck  (2),  s.    [KECKSY.J 

*keck  -Isa.  a.  [Eng.  keck;  -ith.]  Inclined  or 
having  a  tendency  to  retch  or  vomit. 

kec    kle  (1),  v.  i.  [CACKLE.]  To  giggle,  to  trtter. 

kSc  -kle  (2),  r.  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  protect 
a  cable  or  hawser  from  chafing  at  the  hawse-hole, 
or  from  being  chafed  by  ice,  Ac.,  by  means  of  a 
wrapping  or  serving  of  rope,  small  chain,  or  other 
envelope. 

keck   ling,  s.    |  KECKLE,  i\] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  protecting  a  cable  or 
hawser  from  chafing,  by  means  of  a  wrapper  or  en- 
velope. 

2.  The  material  used  in  the  operation  of  keckling. 
•keck-llsh,  a.    |Eng.  kecltl(t);  -isA.]    Inclined 

to  vomit;  squeamish. 

kSck -SJP,  ».  [Cf.  Welsh  rrry»  =  reeds,  canes.) 
The  stalks  of  hemlock,  and  other  Uiubcllifene  ;  kex. 
Called  also  keck  and  kixe. 

•kSck  -y,  «.  [Eug.  keck  (2) ;  -i/.\  Resembling  a 
kex. 

kedge,  8.    [KEDUE,  <•.] 

Xaut.:  A  small  portable  anchor,  used  in  warping 
and  other  of  the  lighter  duties  of  an  anchor. 

kedge-anchor,  t. 

A'aur. :  A  kedge. 

kedge-rope,  8. 

i\'<tut.:  The  rope  which  fastens  the  ship  to  the 
kedge. 

kedge.  c.  (.   [Sw.  dial.  keka=t»  tug  at  anything.] 

.Vdiif. :  To  warp,  as  a  ship ;  to  move  by  means  of 
n  light  cable  or  hawser  attached  to  a  kedge. 

kedie  (l),  kldge,  k8dft  y,  'kygge,  a.  [Icel. 
kykr,  from  kirkr  =  quick,  lively ;  Ger.  keck  =  brisk, 
lively ;  M.  H.  Ger.  quee.~\  Brisk,  lively,  active. 

kedge  (2),  a.  [Eng.  keg  =  a  cask ;  cf.  Norwegian 
kaggje  =  (1)  a  keg,  (2)  a  round  thick  person. |  Pot- 
bellied, fat. 

kgdg-er,  s.    [Eng.  kedg(e),  v.;    -er.] 

-Vau<.  .•  The  same  as  K  1:1.1.1:,  «.  (q.  v.) 

kSdg  -Ing,  «.    [KEDOE,  . .  | 

-Vat*. :  The  act  or  process  of  warping  a  ship  by 
means  of  a  kedge. 

kedj -e"r  ee,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Hind.  khirhri  = 
(Def.  1).  It  has  been  confouuiled  with  Ki-djeree, 
a  place  on  the  Hooghly,  forty  miles  south  -west  of 
Calcutta.] 

1.  A  dish  prepared  by  the  natives  of  India.    It  i» 
of    two    kinds:  white    and    yellow    kedjeree.    The 
white  consists  of  green  grain  or  rayed  kidney  lx>aii 
(Phasrolns  iiun  IIM. onion,  rice,  gliee  (clariliecl  Init- 
ter),  cloves,  pepper,  and  salt.    Yellow  ke<Jjerjee  i< 
thc>  white.  With  eggs,  and  a  coloring  of  turmeric. 
(Jitfiur  Shurreef.) 

2.  A  medley.    (Bi  - 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9tin,     benqh;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph     i. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zfciin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


kedlack 

ked  lack,*.  rWpl.<vrf<frr  =  mustanl;  suff.  -lack, 
M-  in  ebarlocJt,  Karfivfr.  &c  ] 

Hot.:  Charlock  (.Si';«(/j/x  arre>wis),  a  common 
wci'd  HIMOM<  corn. 

kee,  ». i>l.  [('ow,».  |  A  provincial  plural  of  cow; 
kiln-. 

keech,  *.  [A  corruption  or  modification  of  cake 
ic,.  v.i.|  The  fat  of  an  ox  or  cnw,  nillrd  up  by  tlic 
tuitrlicr  in  a  round  lump;  hence,  a  name  given  in 
roiiiciiiiit  to  Wol-cy,  ;is  the  son  of  a  butcher. 

keek,*.    [Ki:hK.  >•.  I    A  peep. 

keek,  r.  i.  [led.  kilcjii ;  Dut.  kijken;  Sw.  kika; 
(icr.  ^ftc/.vii.l  To  peep,  to  pry. 

keek  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [KEEK,  t'.] 

keeking-glass,  ».    A  looking-glass. 

keel,  (i)  "kele,  'keele,  *cule,  *.  f-V  confusion 
betweea  two  words:  (1)  A.  S.  ct6l=n  (hip;  com. 
with  Icol.  kj6ll;  O.  H.  Oer.  flifol,  prob.  connected 
with  dr.  7uu/os=a  round-built  Phoenician  mer- 
chant vessel;  gaulos=a  round  vessel,  a  milk-pail,  a 
bucket;  Sansc.  gola  =  a  ball;  and  (2)  Icel.  kilOr; 
Dan.  kiOl ;  Sw.  fco/=tho  keel  of  a  ship ;  tier.  &T)ut. 
kii'l:  I'r.quille;  Sp.  quilla,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ship;  a  vessel. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

3.  A  barge-load  of  coals,  weighing  about  21  tons  4 
cwt.    (A,'n<7.) 

II.  Technically: 

1 .  Botany : 

(1)  The  two  lower  petals   of   a   papilionaceous 
corolla  which  adhere  by  their  margins  so  as  some- 
what to  resemble  the  keel  of  a  boat.    Called  also 
Carina. 

(2)  The  midrib  of  a  leaf  or  petal,  ic.,  elevated 
externally. 

2.  ffaut. :  A  low,  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  in  the 
river  Tyne ;  a  coal-barge.    (Eny.) 

H.  Xliiijbuild.:  The  lower  longitudinal  beam  of  a 
vi'r,s»l,  answering  to  the  spine,  and  from  which  the 
ribs  proceed.  In  wooden  vessels  an  additional  tim- 
ber beneath  is  called  the  false  keel.  .  A  sliding  keel 
is  a  board  amidships,  working  in  a  trunk  in  the  line 
of  the  keel,  and  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
<ienk.  It  is  lowered  to  prevent  a  vessel's  making 
lei-way  when  sailing  with  aside  wind. 

4.  ZoQl. :  A  projecting  rirtgo  along  any  surface,  as, 
for  instance,  tho  back  or  horns  of  uu  animal. 

"  (ht  nn  even  kef  I'  In  a  level  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion. (Said  of  a  ship.) 

keel-block,  *. 

tftifpttuild. :  One  of  a  series  of  short  log-ends  of 
timbers  in  which  the  keel  of  a  vessel  rests  while 
building  or  repairing,  affording  access  to  work 
bi'iientli. 

keel-boat,  «.  A  largo,  covered  boat,  used  on 
American  rivers.  Before  tho  time  of  steamboat*, 
keel-boats  were  used  for  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise, boing  floated  down  stream  and  poled  uj> 
stream.  They  were  calli'd  keel-boats  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  flat-boats  or  scows,  so  numerous  in 
ulden  days. 

keel-staple,  s. 

Xhiplruild. :  A  copper  staple  driven  into  the  main 
and  false  keels  to  fasten  them. 

keel  i':!>,».  [Oael.riH.J  Ruddle ;  rod  chalk  used 
for  marking  sheep. 

k«el(3),«.   [KEEL  (2),r.] 

Brewing:  A  broad,  shallow  cooling  vat. 

keel  (I),  v.  t.  [KEEL  (2),».J  To  mark  with  rud- 
die. 

«k«el  (2),».f.  [A.S.r/fan,  from  r<H=cool  (q.v.).] 
To  cool ;  to  keep  from  boiling  over  by  scumming. 

keel    age  (age  as  lg),  «.    [Eng.  keel;  -age.} 

1.  Tho  right  of  demanding  a  toll  or  duty  on  every 
ship  entering  a  harbor. 

2.  The  duty  paid  by  vessels  on  entering  a  harbor, 
keeled,  ,..    [Eng.  /..•,/,  „. ;  .,-,;.  | 

1.  /.'•//.     4'arinatp;  formed  like  tho  keel  of  a  boat. 
Kxuinpli'.  tho  glumes  of  niany  grasses. 

2.  /«'•/. :  Having  a  projecting  ridge  along  the  sur- 
face. 

•keel    8r.  «.    [Eng.  keel  (1) ,  -fr.] 

1.  One  who  assists  in  the  management  of  boats  or 
tiMiai's  ;  ii  kevtman. 

'_'.  A  shallow  tub  for  holding  stuff  for  calking 
sliil'^,  ami  other  purposes. 

keel  fat,  «.  [English  k.-.-l  (•!>,  v.,  and  Mid.  Eug. 
fiil-vat.\ 

Hitvinij:  A  cooler  for  wort,  Sic. 

k6el  ht&ul,  keel-hale,  r.  /.  [O.  Dnt.  kielhnnlen ; 
Dm  .  An  lluilcH  =  t»  careen  n  sliip  :  to  keelhaul.] 

\ntif.:  To  punish  in  thn  BaftnMa's  way  by  drag- 
ging tin-  ntTrmlor  under  water  on  one  siilf  of  tin- 
-liiji  and  up  again  on  tin-  other  by  TOJH--  attarhed 
tu  the  yard-arms  on  either  -4de.  In  small  vessels 
the  ctilprit  in  drawn  under  the  craft  from  -t.-ni 
to  -tern. 
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keel    Ing,  K.  [led.  kriln  ;  Sw.  koljn  ;  Dan.  fcuffer.] 

IcMhy.:  \  kind  of  small  cod,  from  which  stock- 
fish is  prepared. 

IcSel   I  vine,  keel   $  vine,  *.    [KKEI.  (2).«.]  'A 
pencil  <>f  black  or  red  lead. 

keelivlne-pen,*.  Tho  samo  as  KEELIVINE  (<i.  v.). 

'keels,  «•  P'-    [KAYLES.] 

keel  sin,  kSl  son,  *kel  sine,  «.    [Sw. 

- 


keep 


Keelson. 

K  Keel.  FK.  False  keel.  A 
l>eadwood,  S/'.  Stepping- 
piecet*.  I.*.  Limber-Htrakew. 
Hf.  Half-Boor.  A'.S.  Keel- 
gon.  OS.  Garboard-ntrakew. 
/..  Limbers.  ;  ;;.  Limber 
board. 


and  placed  upon  a  bier,  the  chief  keener  arranged  hi» 
follower*  at  the  foot  and  head  of  the  corpM.  and  recited 
at  the  tint  the  Caoinan,  In  which  worn  described  the 
virtue*  and  poaseaaions  of  the  departed.  This  eulogy. 
sungHoftly,  and  accompanied  upon  the  harp,  wua  followed 
by  a  full  chorus  of  all  assembled.  The  process  wu» 
related  during  the  wake  or  vigil  before  the  burial,  the 
A">fn*  sometime*  following  the  corpse  to  the  grave. 
When  the  body  was  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  renting 
the  bearers,  or  the  proceMHion  cume  in,Hignt  of  a  wayside 
cross  or  chapel,  the  keening  was  suspended,  and  all 
present  knelt  to  say  in  silence  an  Are  or  a  Paternoster" — > 
Staiiifrif  Barrett. 

kfien  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  keen;  -ly.]  In  a  keen  man- 
ner; sharply,  acutely. 

"  For  private  woe«  most  keenly  bit«." 

Jones:  Pindar;  First  Xemean  Ode. 

keen    ness,  s.    [Eng.  /.-.»•,;  -,i>^.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  kuen  or  sharp; 
sharpness  of  edge;  edge. 

"  In  his  Mtnean  forge,  the  God  of  fire    .    .    . 
Immortal  keetinesson  the  blade  bewtowed." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  /£»<•/(/,  iii.  143. 

2.  Sharpness  of  intellect;  acuteness  of  mind. 

3.  Sharpness,  bitterness,  asperity,  roughness. 
"  The  poor  herds  that  lately  did  them  keep. 

Shuddered  with  keenness  of  the  winter's  cold." 

Dray  ton:  Pastorals,  Eel.  10. 

4.  Eagerness,  sharpness ;  as,  keenness  of  appotiti-. 

5.  Sharpness,  penetration;  as,  the  keenness  of  a 
look. 

6.  Eagerness,   vehemence ;    as,    krt'nnrss   in    any 
sport. 

7.  Sharpness,    bitingness,  bitterness,    acrimony; 
a-.  k>'<  nness  of  sarcasm. 

8.  Sharpness,     paiufulness,    acutcness;    as,  tho 
keenness  of  grief. 

keen  wit  ted,  n.  [English  /.-..„.  and  /<•///,-,/. | 
Sharp,  acute ;  having  acute  wit  or  discernment. 

"  Sarcasm*  Huch  as,  in  momenta  of  spleen,  dropped  but 
too  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  keenwitted  I>on*et."— Jfci- 
,-iuii'ty:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

keep,  *kepe,  *keepe,  r.  f.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cfpan, 
another  form  of  rripan=to  traffic,  soil,  store  up,  or 
keep.  Keep  is  a  doublet  of  cheapen. \ 

A.  Trantitivc; 

1.  To  hold  or  retain  in  one's  possession  or  power; 
not  to  part  with. 

2.  To  have   or  retain  in  charge   or  custody;  to 
guard. 

3.  To  watch  over;  to  guard. 

"O  Lord,  keep  the  door  of  my  Up*."  —  Psalm  cxli.  3. 

4.  To  preserve,  to  retain  ;  not  to  let  go  or  *lii». 
"Keep  this  for  ever  in  the  imagination  of  the  thought* 

of  the  heart  of  thy  people."—!  Chron.  xxix.  18. 

5.  To  preserve,  to  maintain. 

"The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands." — Extxtits  xxiv.  7. 

6.  To  preserve,  to  restrain. 

"Keep  me  from  presumptuous  sins."— Psalm  xiz.  3. 

7.  To  tend ;  to  have  tho  care  or  supervision  of ;  to 
look  after. 

"God  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Kden  to  keep  it." — 
Genesis  Ii.  15. 

8.  To  hold  in  charge  for  another. 

"If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  In--  neighbor  money  or 
stuff  to  keep."— Exodus  xxii.  7. 

9.  To  hold  or  maintain  in  any  state;  to  preserve. 
"A  single  troop  of  dragoonH,  which   did  not  form  part 

of  any  regiment,  was  stat toned  uenr  Berwick,  for  the  par* 
pone  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  mosH-troopen  of  the 
border."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eny,,  ch.  iii. 

10.  To  keep  up  or  maintain,  an  an  establishment, 
institution,  &c. ;  to  carry  on,  to  conduct,  to  man- 
age ;  as,  to  keep  a  school.  Ac. 

11.  To  hold  or  retain  by  HBMd<0 f  f<»rco  in 

any  place  or  state.  (.Often  followed  by  d'urn,  un>i'  / , 

'  •  1  itKenuous  shame  and  the  apprehensions  of  d  fnpleasure 
nre  the  only  true  reHtraintH  :  tneiM*  alone  ought  to  hold 
the  reins,  and  keep  the  child  in  order."  —  Lm-kr.  <>»i  Edu- 
cation. 

12.  To  practice;  to  use  habitually. 

"I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  and  keep  bad  hour*."— Pope. 
l.'i.  To  observe,  to  solemnize. 

"Thin  shall  be  for  a  memorial ;  and  you  Khali  keep  it  a 
fennt  to  the  Lord."— Ef<»tu*  xii.  14. 

14.  To  observe  ;  not  to  break  <>r  violate. 

"  His  promise  Palamou  accept  H  ;  but  prayed 
To  keep  it  better  i  IMIII  the  lir-t  he  made." 

Itryden:  Palamou  and  Areite,  ii.  1J«. 

1.1.  To  do,  to  perform,  to  entry  out,  to  fulfill. 
"Thou  commaude«t  u*  to  kerp  thy  precepts. "— /N.I/»M 
cxix.  4. 

lt>.  Tt>  maintain;  to  support  with  the  necessari^ 
of  life  ;  to  board. 

17.  To  maintain  ;  to  ki-rp  up. 

1  They  were  honorably  brought  to  Ix>ndon.  where  every 
one  of  them  kept  houite  by  himself." — Wayward. 

fate,     fit.    ftre,     wnldrt,     whit,     nu,     father;     w«,    w«t,     h»re,     camel.    Mr,    th«re;     pine,     pit.    sire.    sir.     marine;    j».     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,      wdrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     SJrlan.      »,     ce      e;     ey      i.       qu  =  kw. 


,  ,   .          . 

Dan.  kiolKi-iin;  Korw,  kjolsvill;  Ger.  kieischw?  in.] 

Shipouild.:A  longi- 
tudinal piece  above 
the  floor-timbers,  bind- 
ing thorn  to  the  keel. 
The  sistor  keelsons  lie 
on  each  side  of  the  keel- 
sou  ;  also  called  side 
keelsons.  The  inter- 
costal  keelson  is  M  short 
pioco  between  frames. 
Rider-keelsons  are 
auxiliary  keelson  s 
placed  aoove  the  main* 
keelson  to  give  addi- 
tional strength.  Heavy 
timbers  lying  athwart 
the  main-keelson  are 
cross-  keelsons,  for 
sustaining  the  engines 
and  boilers  of  steam* 
ships. 

keel  -vat,  *.  [KEEL- 
FAT.] 

keen.  *kene,  a.  [A.S. 
c6ne  —  knowing,  wise, 
from  the  same  root  as 
ke  n  ,  con  ,  can  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  fcoen=bold, 
stout;  Icel.  k&nn  = 

wise;  O.  H.  Ger.  chu&ni,  kucini;  M.  H.  Ger.  kuene; 
Ger.  fra/iH  =  bold.] 

1.  Sharp,  well-edged;  having  a  sharp  or  fine  edge. 
"  He  drew  his  bow  with  tirrowe*  sharpe  and  kenr." 

Wyatt.   The  Lourr  Complain  fth. 

2.  Sharp  in  intellect  ;  acute  of  mind  ;  penetrating, 
far-seeing. 

"Even  a  kttn  and  atrong  intellect  might  bo  expected  to 
runt  in  BO  unfavorable  a  situation."—  Afucow/uj/.  //•-'. 
Emj.,  ch.  til. 

3.  Biting,   sharp,    piercing,  severe,    penetrating, 
cutting. 

"The  ktentft  frost  thnt  bindn  the  Htream." 

Vtneper;  T»  thr  Rrr.  Mr.  Newton. 

4.  Eager,  sharp  ;  as,  a  keen  appetite. 

5.  Sharp,  searching,  close. 

"Their  weekly  fraud*  hi*  ktfn  replies  detect." 

Tatt:  Absalom  and  Achitophcl,  ii.  1,039. 

6.  Kager,  vehement,  fierce. 

"  Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 
'Gainst  kttn  Lord  Event  stood." 

Scott.   Err  of  St.  Juhn. 

7.  Eager,  anxious  longing. 

"  Never  did  I  know 

A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  ahape  of  man, 
So  kern  and  greedy  to  confound  n  man." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  IVnicr,  ill.  2. 

8.  Biting,  sharp,  bitter,  acrimonious. 

**  8he'H  angry,  nhe'B  ktm  and  dhrewd." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Might's  I>rfamt  iii.  2. 

9.  Expressive  of  eagerness  or  mental  sharpness. 

"  They  were  listened  to  by  high  ami  low  with  the  *>•>•,,. 
est  enjoyment."  —  Tutor:  Early  History  of  Mankind,  ch.  i. 

10.  Painful,  strong  ;  as,  a  keen  pain. 
keen-edged,  a.    Having  a  sharp  edge. 

"I  am  prepared;  herein  my  k?rn-?dyffl  nword." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  f'I.r  Pt.  /.,  i.  2. 

keen-eyed,  a.    Having  sharp,  piercing  eyes. 
"  Grave  without  dullnens,  learned  without  pride, 
Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  t*1**  ».»•//*•*/." 
t'ttteper;  (\nirfrnafiftn,  610. 

*k«en  (1),  r.  /.  [KEEN,  a.]  To  make  keen  or 
sharp;  to  sharpen. 

"Nor  when  cold  winter  ketn*  the  brightening  flood, 
Would  I,  weak>ahivering,  linger  on  the  brink." 

Thnmtun  :   Summer,  l,2f>9.  • 

keen  ili),  r.  i.  [KEKN,  5.]  To  raise  the  kceuover 
tlio  body  of  a  deceased  person  . 

keen,  «.  [Ir.  roo/»p  =  a  bewailing  for  the  dead.] 
A  lutt.-r.  pirroing  InmiMitatiou  over  tho  body  of  a 
daOMUWa  person.  (Irish.) 

"The  uppalllng  influence  of  the  keen  .  .  .  had  been 
familiar  to  me."—  Lever.-  Charles  O'Malley,  ch.  viii. 

kfien  -e"r,  «.  [Eng.A-cc«;  -er.]  (See  extract.) 
"Irish  Hinging  mourners,  who,  in  olden  time*.  WITH 
hired  to  howl  at  funeraU,  in  perpetuation  of  a  heathen 
c-uMtom  derived  from  a  Phoenician  ancewtry.  Th«  duty  of 
profe^Mtonal  keener*  VTA*  undertaken  by  thefenmlett  of  the 
futnily,  or  ncqUHlntiint'H  of  th«  Hnreiuwd.  After  the  body 
liad  been  dreaded  in  grave-clothes,  adorned  with  flowerx. 


keep 


18.  To  hold,  to  liavo ;  to  retain  iu  memory. 
"If  of  life  you  keep  a  cure." 

Shitketp.:  Tempi-fit,  ii.  1. 

id.  TII  remain  confined  to;  not  to  quit ;  to  remain 
in. 

"  I  prythee  tell  me,  does  h»  AWJI  hU  bed?"  —  Shakenp. : 
Il-urtir.,et.  /.,  iv.  1. 

L'u.  Not   to   reveal;   not   to  betray;   to  preserve 

-ITI'et. 

••  V  Tool  cannot  keep  his  counsel." — Eceles.  viii.  17. 

21.  To  have  in  the  house ;  to  outertaln. 

'•  Hase  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  ho«t?  I  scorn  the  term  ;  nor 
shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers." — Shak'xp. .  llt-nry  \'.,  ii.  1. 

22.  To  liaveiu  pay;  as,  to  keep  a  servant. 

'.it.  To  liave  a  supply  of  for  sale ;  to  bo  in  the  habit 
of  selling  ;  as,  to  Keep  butter,  eggs,  &c. 
-4.  To  regard  ;  to  attend  to. 
"  While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  keep, 
My  weary' d  eyes  were  seized  with  fatal  sleep." 

Dyraen:   ViriiiC*  XneM,  vl.  476. 

'. '">.  To  record  business  transactions ;  as,  to  keep 
bunks.  To  enter  systematically  iu  proper  books; 
-as.  to  keep  accounts. 

-'''.  To  maintain  in  concubinage;  as,  to  keep  a 
mistress. 

B.  Intransitii-i' :  r 

1.  To  remain  or  continue  in  any  position  or  state; 
to  continue. 

"Whiit  !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nights; 
Oh  weary  reckoning  !"        slmkenp. ;  Othello,  iii.  4  . 

*2.  To  lodge,  to  dwell,  to  reside. 

"This  habitation  where  thou  keepeat.1' 

Shtikesp.:  Mmtnure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  remain  or  continue  good  or  unimpaired ;  to 
continue  fresh  or  wholesome  ;  not  to  become  spoiled. 

"If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it  makes 
•will  not  keep." — Mortimer:  llit*lntndry. 

4.  To  associate,  to  fruquout. 

"Noble  miudafcc^  ever  with  their  likes." 

Shake*?..-  Julius  Cittar,  i.  2. 

*r>.  To  take  care,  to  bo  vigilant,  to  watch. 

If  (1)  To  keep  an  act:  To  hold  an  academical 
disputation.  (Camb.  Univ.) 

(2)  To  keep  at  it : 

(11}  Intrans.:  To  continue  hard  at  work;  not  to 
leave  off . 

('•  i  Trans. :  To  keep  hard  at  work. 

(:t  i  To  keep  back : 

(n)  Transitive! 

(i)  To  restrain,  to  hold  back. 

(iii  To  reserve,  to  withhold. 

"  To  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land." — Act*  v.  3. 

(iii)  To  withhold,  to  keep  secret,  not  to  disclose. 

"  I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you." — Jeremiah  xlli.  4. 

(!>}  Intrans.:  To  remain  or  keep  one's  self  behind 
or  back. 

(4)  To  keep  chapel* : 

Unit::  To  attend  the  daily  services  in  the  college 
chapels. 

(5)_  To  keep  <i  person  company :  To  accompany,  to 
go  with. 

"I  have  turned  away  my  former  self. 
So  will  1  those  that  kept  me  cinnpanu." 

Shakeap.:  Henri  If.,  It.  It.,  v.  6. 

(6)  To  keep  company  with  : 

i"i  To  use  or  frequent  the  society  of ;  to  associate 
with. 

"She  could  not  approve  of  a  young  woman  keeping  com- 
7><mf/  tr///i  men,  without  the  permission  of  father  or 
mother." — Brovme:  On  the  Odyssey. 

(>:}  To  pay  or  receive  attentions  as  a  lover. 

(7 1  T<>  keep  down : 

In)  <tr<l.  Lang.:  To  hold  in  subjection;  to  pre- 
vent from  rising;  to  restrain. 

((>)  J'aint.:  To  subdue  in  tone  or  tint.  HO  that  the 
portion  kept  down  is  rendered  subordinate  to  some 
other  part,  and  does  not,  therefore,  obtrude  on  the 
eye  of  the  spectator. 

iv>  Mil  it.:  To  repress,  subdue,  or  silence  artillery 
by  an  overpowering  cannonade. 

"Knap's  battery  .  .  .  kept  their  fire  /fcurii  to  a 
great  extent." — .4.  Donhlr.tay:  t'tumceltoritrille,  ch.  ii. 

(8)  To  keep  from:  To  abstain  from. 

''.'i  To  keep  1/00,1  KIT />,i, I  \  hour*:  To  be  habitually 
early  (or  late)  in  returning  homo  or  iu  retiring  to 
rest. 

(10)  To  keep  house: 

(a)  To  keep  or  maintain  a  separate  establishment 
for  one's  self  or  for  one's  family. 

|'>I  To  remain  in  the  house;  to  bo  confined  to  the 
Bouse;  as,  111  health  compels  him  to  Av.-/<  luius?. 

(11)  To  keep  in: 

(a)  To  hold  in  confinement ;  to  restrain, 
(ti)  To  conceal ;  to  keep  back  ;  not  to  disclose. 
"  You  will  not  extort  from  me  what  1  am  willing  to  keep 
in."  —  !<kakesp.:  Tttelflh  Xialit,  ii.  1. 

(<•)  To  restrain  ;  to  curb. 

"  If  thy  daughter  be  shameless,  keeit  her  in  straightly." 
— AVc/ii.i.  xxvi.  10. 


(20)  To  keep  out:  To  prevent  from  entering  or 
aking  possession. 

(21)  To  keep  open  houae :   To  be  very  liberal  in 
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(12)  To  keep  off: 

(a)  Traiui. :  To   prevent   from   approaching;   to 
drive  off. 

"A  superficial  reading,  accompanied  with  the  common 
Opinion  nf  his  iavinrihl.-  nUsi-urhy.  1ms  A',  fit  "jfsorne  from 
seeking  iu  him  the  coherence  of  his  discourse." — Lufkr. 

(6)  Intraiui.:  To  keep  away;  to  continue  away; 
not  to  approach. 

(13)  To  keep  on:  To  continue  at  anything;  not  to 
leave  off. 

(14)  To  keep  one  i/oiitii:   To  keep  one  well  sup- 
plied, or  in  constant  work. 

(15)  To  keep  one '*  ha  in  I  in:  To  kit-p  one's  self  in 
practice. 

(16)  Tokeepunder:  To  restrain;  to  keep  iu  sub- 
jection. 

"To  live  like  those  that  have  their  hope  in  another  life, 
Implies  that  we  keep  under  our  appetites."— Atterlntry. 

(17)  5To  keep  to:   To  adhere  strictly  to;   to  con- 
tinue the  use  or  practice  of. 

"Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress  they  would  some- 
times be  in  fashion." — Atldisuti;  !*pe\-ttitt>i: 

18)  To  keep  up: 

ta)  Transitive: 

,i)  To  hold  up ;  to  prevent  from  falling ;  to  sup- 
port ;  as,  to  keep  uj>  one's  head. 

(ii)  To  prevent  from  falling  iu  value;  as,  to  keep 
up  prices. 

(iii)  To  maintain  without  abatement. 
"Land  kept  up  its  price." — Locke. 

(if)  To  maintain;  to  prevent  from  ceasing;  to 
continue. 

"  You  have  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  and  to  /.••'/•  up  and 
improve  your  hopes  of  heaven." — Ttiylor. 

(b)  Intrans. :  To  maintain  one's  spirits ;  not  to 
keep  to  one's  bed  or  room. 

(19)  To  keep  up  to  the  collar:   To  keep  hard  at 
work.    (Slang.) 

(20)  To  kee'p  . 
taking  possession. 

(21)  To  ke 
hospitality. 

(22)  To  keep  a.  term: 

Univ. :  To  reside  in  college  during  a  term, 

(23)  To  keep  the  land  aboard: 

Naut.:  To  keep  within  sight  of  land  as  much  as 
possible. 

(24)  To  keep  the  luff  or  the  wind  : 
Kaut. :  To  Keep  close  to  the  wind. 

(25)  To  keep  OH  foot:  To  maintain  ;  to  support,  as 
a  standing  army. 

(26)  To  keep  to  one' A  self,  to  keep  one' it  self  to  one's 
self:  To  keep  aloof  from  others ;  to  keep  one's  own 
counsel. 

(27)  To  keep  touch: 

(a)  To  be  faithful  to  one's  engagements. 

"Until  he  find  you  fail  in  keeping  touch."— Money 
Masters  all  Thtnus  (16«8),  l>.  69. 

(b)  To  keep  up  connection  with. 

(28)  To  keep  in  view :  Not  to  lose  sight  of ;  to  keep 
one's  attention  or  aim  fixed  on. 

(29)  To  keep  in  with:  To  continue  on   terms  of 
intimacy  or  friendship  with  ;  not  to  offend. 

(3D)  To  keep  the  peace:  [PEACE. J 

(31)  To  keep  wicket: 

Cricket:  To  Held  at  the  wicket ;  to  take  the  post 
of  wicket-keeper. 

If  (1)  To  preserve  is  to  keep  with  caro,  and  free 
from  all  injury  ;  to  save  is  to  keep  laid  up  in  a  safe 
place,  and  free  from  destruction.  Things  are  kept 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  they  are 
preserved  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and 
danger;  they  are  saved  in  the  moment  in  which 
they  are  threatened  with  destruction :  things  are 
kept  at  pleasure ;  they  are  preserved  by  an  exertion 
of  power;  they  are  saved  by  the  use  of  extraor- 
dinary means:  the  shepherd  keeps  his  flock  by 
simply  watching  over  them  ;  children  are  sometimes 
wonderfully  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers ;  things  are  frequently  gared  in  the  midst 
of  fire  by  the  exertions  of  those  present. 

(2)  To  /.••'•/'  is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  such  man- 
ner that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  observe  is  to  keep 
with  a  steady  attention  ;  to  fulfill  is  to  keep  to  the 
end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A  day  is  either  kept  or 
observed;  yet  the  formeris  notonly  a  more  familiar 
term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a  much  less  solemn 
act  than  the  latter;  one  must  add,  therefore,  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  kept,  by  saying  that  it  is  kept 
holy,  kept  sacred,  or  kept  as  a  day  of  pleasure:  the 
term  observe,  however,  implies  always  that  it  is 
kept  religiously :  wo  may  keep,  but  we  do  not  observe 
a  birthday;  we  keep  or  observe  the  Sabbath. 
(Crabb :  Knij.  Xtjmtn.\ 

keep,  *keepe,  *kepe,  R.    [KEKP.  >-.| 
*1.  Care,  heed.    (  n'mlifr :  Luke  x.) 
2.  The  actor  state  of  keeping;  custody,  charge-. 
"  But  gladliest  I  ->f  your  tleecie  sheepe 
(Might  it  you  please)  would  take  on  mee  the  kerpe." 
>•,•""••  :  .   Muther  llubbenl'f  l:ilr. 

S.  The  state  of  being  kept  or  preserved ;  preser- 
vation ;  care,  condition ;  as,  These  things  are  in 
Kooii  keep. 


keeping-room 

4.  The  means  by  which  one  i-  kept  or  supported; 
subsistence,  support,    maintenance;   as,  keep   for 
cattle. 

5.  That  which  is  kept  ;  a  charge.     (Spenser.) 

6.  That  which  keeps;  that  in  which  oni  keeps  or 
is  kept.    Spec.,  the  tower  or  place  set  apart  in  a 
castle  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  ;  a  donjon. 

"It  stands  on  a  kiiowle,  which  tho'  iruensihly  rising 
gives  it  a  prospect  over  the  keepe  of  Windsor,  about  throw 
uiileaN.  E.  of  It."—  Svelyti  :  Memuiri.  Dot.  23.  1686. 

•keep-Off,  *keepe-0ff.  «.    A  guard,  a  defense. 

k6ep  2r,  *kep-er,  «.    [Eug.  keep;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  keeps;  one  who  holds, 
keeps,  or  has  possession  of  anything. 

2.  One  who  retains  or  keeps  another  in  custody  or 
charge;  one  who  has  the  charge  or  care  of  the  in- 
mates of  a  prison,  asylum.  &c. 

"  To  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  swallowed  unaware  the  sleepy  draught." 

Dry,  I,  ii     Palamon  and  Arcltr,  ii.  17. 

3.  One  who  has  the  charge,  care,  or  superintend- 
ence of  anything. 

"Herne  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest." 

Skakeip.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

4.  One  who  remains  or  abides. 

"80  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepert  at  home  good."—  Tltut, 
il.  6. 

5.  A  ring  worn  on  the  linger  to  keep  a  larger 
one  on. 

6.  A  jam  nut. 

7.  The  box  on  a  door-jamb  into  which  the  bolt  of 
a  lock  protrudes,  when  shot. 

8.  The  armature  of  a  magnet.    A  piece  of  iron 
which  connects  the  two  poles. 

9.  The  mousing  of  a  hook,  which  prevents  Its  ac- 
cidental disengagement. 

10.  The  gripper  of  tho  flint  in  a  flint-lock. 

11.  Harness:    Tho  keeper  of   a  buckle-strap;    a 
loop  which  slips  upon  the  end  of  the  strap,  or  into 
which  the  strap  slides. 

If  (1)  Keeper  of  the  Great  .leal:  The  British  officer 
of  state  who  keeps  or  holds  the  Great  Seal;  tho 
Lord  Chancellor.  Formerly  he  was  called  Lord 
Keeper. 

(2)  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Privy  Seal  :  An 
English  officer  of  state  through  whose  hands  pass 
all  charters,  pardons,  &c.,  before  they  come  to  the 
Great  Seal. 

(3)  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience:   The  Lord 
Chancellor   of    England.      The  designation    arose 
when  none  but  an  ecclesiastic  was  ever  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

(4)  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  :  The  keeper  of  the  English 
records  of  the  session  of  the  peace.    Tho  office  was 
instituted  under  Henry  VIII.  in  1545. 

*kSep  5r  SSB,  «.  [Eng.  keeper;  less.]  A  woman 
who  keeps  a  man.  (Richardson:  Claritaa,  vi.  :C.'.u 

•keep  -«r-18ss,  «.  [Eng.  keeper;  -tess.l  With- 
out a  keeper  ;  free  from  restraint  or  custody. 

keep  -8r  Ship,  ».  fEug.  keeper;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  post  of  a  keeper. 

keep   Ing,  *kep-ynge,pr.par.,a.  &».  [KEEP,  u.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  holding  or  retaining;  re- 
straint, custody,  guard. 

2.  Maintenance,  support,  subsistence,  food,  keep. 
8.  Just  proportion,  harmony,  accord,  consistency, 

congruity. 

II.  Paint.:  The  arrangement  or  management  of 
the  light,  Shadows,  colors,  tints,  in  such  subordina- 
tion to  each  other  that  the  general  effect  is  har- 
monious to  the  eye.  When  this  is  unattended  to,  a 
harshness  is  produced,  which  gives  improper  isola- 
tion to  individual  parts,  and  the  picture  is  said  to 
be  out  of  keeping. 

Tf  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more  than  having 
purposely  in  one's  possession  ;  but  custody  is  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  keepi  ng,  for  the  purposeof  preventing 
an  escape:  inanimate  objects  may  be  in  one's  keep- 
ing ;  bat  prisoners  or  that  which  is  in  danger  of  get- 
ting away,  is  placed  in  custody  :  a  person  has  in  his 
keeping  that  which  he  values  as  the  property  of  an 
absent  friend  ;  the  officers  of  justice  get  into  their 
custody  those  who  have  offended  against  the  laws, 
or  such  property  as  has  been  stolen.  (Crabb:  >.'«<;• 
Synon.) 

'  In  keeping  with:  In  accordance  with;  agree- 
able to,  consonant  to. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  around.'1  —  .Yrs.  H. 

v,  i-h     i. 


keeping-room,  .s.  The  common  or  usual  sitting 
or  living-room  of  a  family;  iu  the  universiti'  -  the 
sitting-room  of  a  student.  i..\ei<-  KIKJ.  and  Knij. 
Collog.) 


boll,     boy;     pfiut,     Jowl;     cat,     56!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tliin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pli  = 
-cian,      -tiaii   -    shan.      -ttou.      -sioa  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious   -  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


keepsake 

keep  sake,  s.  |  Eng.  keep,  and  take.]  Anything 
kept,  or  given  to  bo  kept,  for  the  sake  of  the  giver ; 
a  present  in  memory  of  the  giver. 

•kSep  w8r  -thf ,  a.  [Eug.  keep,  and  irorfAy.] 
Worth  preservation. 

"Other  ktepunirthy  documents."  —  Taylor:  Survey  of 
Oerman  Poetry,  i.  182. 

keesh.s.   [KisH.] 

kees  -lip,  e.    (.KESLOP.J 

keeve,  «.  [A.  S.  ryf;  Ger.  kufe—a  large  tub,  from 
Lat.  cwpa;  Fr.  cuve.]  A  large  vessel  or  vat  used : 
(1)  For  mashing,  fermenting,  or  storing  beer.  (2) 
For  holding  a  bleaching  liquor  or  alkaline  lye. 
[KEIR.]  (3)  For  elevating  ores.  [CoRF.l  (4)  An 
iron-bound  tub  of  a  truncate,  conical  form,  set 
upon  the  smaller  end,  and  used  for  collecting  the 
fine  grains  of  copper.  In  use  it  is  kept  half  full  of 
water,  and  the  contents  agitated  by  a  shovel  till  the 
heavier  particles  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
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keT-lach  (,-h  guttural),  ».  |(iaol.  ,-callack.']  A 
wicker  sledge  or  cart  used  in  Scotland. 

*k811ed,  *keld,  n.  [English  *•<•//,-  -erf.]  Covered 
with  a  kcll;  united  with  a  kcll  or  membrane; 
webbed. 


kenning-place 


.kSl-11-a,  ».    [Named  after  Mr.  O'Kelly,  of  l)ub-    reapers. 


(2^  Impurities  of  fur;  that  is.  knots  and  hmis 
which  do  not  possess  tin-  felting  property. 

2.  Hot.  (pi.):  1'laniago  media. 

kJSmp  -?r,  *.  [Eng. kr.mv;  -rr."]  One  who  stri*. •- 
for  superiority;  siiecifically,  a  competitor  among 


kemp    Ing, .«.    [Euf.-.  kemp;  -ing.]    A  striving  for 


ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Kelliid»>  victory! 
(q.v.).    The  shell  is  small,  thin,  sulM>rbicular,  and 

closed,   the  ligament  internal    interrupting    the  kem   pie.  *.    [Etarm.  doubtful.]    Forty  WMW  for 

thickened  margin,  and  on  it  cardinal  teeth  one  or  wmdlings  (about »  Ibs.  each;  of  straw,    (BOOCCk.) 


two,  laterals  1—1  in  each  valve.  Aninial  with  the 
mantle  prolonged  in  front  with  a  respiratory  canal, 
two  largo  gills  on  each  side.  Recent  species  20,  oc- 
curring from  Norway  to  New  Zealand  and  to  Cal- 
ifornia ;  fossil  'JO,  the  latter  from  the  Eocene  onward. 
U81-1I  -I  Asa,  kel-11  -a-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
leellilu);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiltr,  -ado:.] 


kemps,  K.    [Etymol.  uncertain.]    The  long  flower 
stems  of  the  plantain,  1'lantago  lanceolata. 

kempt,  pa.  par.    [  KEMII.  v. /.J    Combed. 


HUttviui     i)«ii  Lilies    sum    10    me    u*n  loiu.   it-nviuK    MIU      T  — .     .  ,  — . ,  1    ,       , 

water  to  be  dipped  out  and  the  refuse  lighter  upper    Lucimda),  in  which  they  were  formerly  merged. 


ken,  *kenne,  'ken  nen,  v.  t.  &  t.   [led. 
to  know:   cogn.  with    Bw.  kanna;   pan. 

:lli(a);  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -iu>, -ado:.]  Dut.  &   Gcr.  kennen=tu  know:   A.  S.  crnnan 

ZuOl.:  A  family  of  Couchiferous  mollusks  akin  to    teach;   Goth.  fcanryan  =  to    make    known ;    A. 


Btratum  to  be  removed, 
keeve,  v.  t.    [KEEVE,  s.] 

1.  To  put  or  leave  in  a  kccvo  for  the  purpose  of 
fermentation. 

2.  To  tilt,  as  a  cart,  so  as  to  shoot  out  the  whole 
load  at  once. 

keev  -Si,  «.  [Eng.  kcev(e) ;  -er.]  The  same  as 
KEEVE  (q.  v.). 

kgf-fgk-Il,«.     [KlEFEKIL.] 

kgf-f  8  kll-He,  8.  [Named  by  Fischer,  in  1811, 
from  keffekil,  probably  an  Asiatic  word;  suff.  -itc 

Min. :  A  pearl-gray  mineral,  with  a  greasy  feel, 
from  the  Crimea  ;  contains  silica,  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  and  is  clearly  only  a  clay. 
(Dana.)  Cronstedt  states,  in  1758,  that  the  Keffekil 
tartarorum  was  used  by  the  Tartars  as  soap. 

*kSf-fel,  s.    [Or.  kephalc.]    The  head. 

kgg,  *cag,  8.  [Icol.  kaggi;  Sw.  &  Norw.  kaunc.] 
A  small  oask  or  barrel. 

ke  hul  ,  *.  [Arab.  A-«hauf=antimony.J  [KoHOL.] 

*keight,  pret.  of  v.    (.CATCH,  t'.] 

kell-hau-He  (an  as  OW),  s.  [Named  by  Erd- 
mann  after  Prof.  Keilhau  of  Norway ;  suff.  -ite 
(.Min.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  having  its  angles 
approximating  to  those  of  sphene;  usually  in  twin 
crystals;  cleavage,  distinct;  hardness.  6'5  ;  specific 


Kgl  -16-way, 8.  [A  place  in  Wiltshire,  England.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Kelloway-rock, .-. 

ami.:  A  bed  of  arenaceous  limestone  belonging 
to  the  Middle  Oolite.  It  may  be  traced  through 
several  counties,  the  sand  being  in  most  places 


loose  and  unconsolidated,  though  at  Kelloway  itself    descry. 


rtmitan  =  to  know ;  Goth,  kvnnan.]    [CAS,  CA!i 
CUNNING,  KNOW.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  teach  ;  to  cause  to  know. 

2.  To  know ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

3.  To  recognize ;  to  see  at  or  from  a  distance ; 


it  is  stony.    There  are  numerous  casts  of  shells, 
ke    l<5ld,  8.  [Gr.  kclc=a  tumor,  and  ei'do»=form.] 
Pathol.  (pi.) :   Unsightly  excrescences  arising  on 
the  sternum  or  elsewhere,  generally  from  the  over- 
active  growth  of  a  cicatrix  over  a  wound. 

k6-l6t -6-my\ s.  [Gr.fce/e  =  a  tumor, and  tomctn  — 
to  cut.]    [CELOTOMV.J 
kelp,  *kilp,  *kllpe,  «.    [Etym.  unknown.] 
I.  The  calcined  ashes  o.f  seaweed,  from  which  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  obtained.     Kelp  was  formerly 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass, 
but  since  barilla  has  been  used  for  these  purposes, 
the  burning  of  sea-wrack  has  almost  ceased.  From 
the  alkali  of  kelp  the  important  chemical  substance 
called  iodine  is  obtained.    (  IODINE.  " 


*4.  To  lie  within  sight  or  ken  of. 
II.  .Sco(«  Law:  To  acknowledge  or  recognize 
judicial  art. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  look  round. 
*kgn  (!),«.    [KEN.o.] 

1.  View,  sight,  cognizance. 

2.  Knowledge,  understanding,  apprehension. 

kSn  (2),  ».  [A  contract,  of  tenn«/  (a.  v.).l  A 
meeting  or  lodging  house  for  disreputable  charac- 
ters. (Slang.) 

K5n  -dal,  «.    [From  the*  name  of  the  town  in 
Westmoreland,  where  it  was  originally  made.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth. 

Kendal-green,  c.    Green  cloth,  originally  made 


gravity,  3'51-3'73; luster,  vitreous ;  color.clove-brown    other  a  member  of  the  Platiifilosniut  genus. 

to  brownish  black,  streak  grayish-brown ;  compo-       kelp-salmon,  «.    A  ( 'aliforuiau  food  fish,  Ser 

sition,  a  silico-titanate  of  alumina,  iron ' 1: — 


.,     riii_ mm I   •    L    t      1        •  1HJI1UM.1-K1  CVU,  *•      VT 

2.  The  sea-wrack  or  sea-weed  from  which  kelp  is  at  Kendal  for  foresters, 

produced.  ••  How  could'ntthou  know  these  men  in  Kentlalvreent 

kelp-Crab,  8.    A  <  aliforma  spider  crab,  Epialtus  —  shakeep.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  1.,  ii.  4. 
product!!*,  found  among  sea-weed. 

kelp-fish,  8.     A  name  given  to  two  species  of 
fishes,  one  being  Helermtichu*  rosrra/w*,  and  the 


, ,  and  lime, 

with  traces  of  glucina,  yttria,  <kc.  Occurs  (often  in 
large  crystals)  at  several  places  near  Arcudal,  Nor- 
way. 

kells,  8.  pi.    [KAYLES.] 

kelr, ».  [Icel.  ker=a  tub;  Dan.  fcor.]  A  vat  for 
holding  a  bleaching  liquor.  The  alkaline  vat  of  a 
bleachery. 

kelt-16-a,  8.    [An  East  African  word  (?).] 

Zool.:  Rhinocenm  keitloa,  a  two-homed,  black 
rhinoceros,  having  the  horns  nearly  equal  in  length, 
the  front  one  cylindrical,  the  hinder  one  com- 


ranus  clathratus. 

kel  pIS,  kSl  vf,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamioson 
suggests  a  connection  with  Ger.  AviM  =  a  calf.]  A 
sort  of  mischievous  spirit,  said  to  haunt  fords  and 
ferries  at  night,  especially  in  storms.  They  gener- 
ally appeared  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  [WATEB- 

KELPIE,  \\°ATER-\VORsmP.J 

kel    s6n,  s.    [KEF.LSOX.] 
kgltd.i.n.    [CELT.] 

kglti'2>,«.  [Gaol.  ccaH=clothes.J   Cloth  with  the 
ol.    (.St-o/cfc.) 


kSlt    1C,  «i.    [CELTIC.] 
kSl-t?,  kgl  tl6,«. 


id  to  be  named  after  a 


_     nap,  generally  of  native  black  wool 

pressed,  the  anterior  part  of  the  tip  produced  and       k$lt(3),g.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  salmon  in  its 

acuminated;   length,  including    the    head,   above    spent  state  after  spawning;  a  foul  fish. 

eleven  feet,  the  height  five.   It  is  akin  to  KhinocertM       «]t81  -t8r,  «.   [  Cf.  Dan.  fci«c=to  gird,  to  tuck  up.] 

bieornit.    It  feeds  on  shrubs  and  brushwood,  and  is    Order  readiness. 

found  sparingly  in  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi.    It 

in   extremely    tierce   and   dangerous.    Called  also 

Sloan's  Rhinoceros. 

KSl-se  na  nes/-I-an,  a. in.  |Or.  fce/am<»=black; 
JICSOK    an  island,  and  Eng.  suff.  -inn.] 

Technology : 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  dark   races  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

B.  As  eubet.   (pi.):   The  dark  races  of  fhe  Pacific 
Islands. 

kgld,  adj.    [KELL,  s.J    Covered  with  or  having  a 
kellor  caul. 

Kel  dee?  , «.  pi.    [CrLDEEs.] 
kele,  c.  *.    [KEKI.  (2i,  <•.] 

kSlk,  i'.  t.  [Km.K.x.]  To  thrash,  to  beat  soundly. 
k«lk,  «.    [Gael.  &  Ir.cJacA=a  stone.] 

1.  A  largo  stone,  a  rock. 

2.  A  blow. 

3.  The  roe  of  a  fish. 

•kgll  (1),  «.    |  KILN.)    A  kiln.    (Cleveland.) 

kgll(2),  «.     [CAUL.] 

1.  The  caul  or  omentnm. 


,,  . _J5,».    [Said 

celebrated  drinker  in  Kinross-shire.  |  A  fine  of  a 
bumper ;  a  large  glass  or  bumper  imposed  as  a  fine 
on  those  who  do  not  drink  fair. 

kel  yph  He,  «.  [Gr.  keluphns=a  husk,  shell; 
suff.  -ite  [if in,).  Named  by  Bchrauf.l 

scrpentineof  Kromze,  Budweis,  Bohemia. 

*k8mb,  v.  t.    [COMB,  t).] 
kemb,  s.    [COMB,  «.] 

tkem   b6,  ndr.    [KutBO.] 

-kem  e  lln,  *klm-llng,  'kym  nell,  *kym- 
lyne,  ».  [O.  Fr.  canibe^a  brewing.]  A  brewing- 
tub,  a  mash-tub. 

'kemp,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  rampian;  Dut.  kampen: 
Dan.  ktzmpc;  Gor.  kampfcn  —  to  contend,  to  fight.] 
To  strive,  to  contend,  to  fight ;  to  strive  for  victory. 


. 

2.  The  amnion  ormembrane  envelopinKtlin  fcrtus. 
and  occasionally  found  round  the  head  of  a  child 
at  its  birth. 

3.  A  Ultu  growing  over  the  eye*. 

4.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect. 

6.  A  not  for  the  hairworn  by  women. 

6.  A  skull-cap  for  men. 

7.  The  cobwebs  which  are  soon  on  the  grass  on  a 
dewy  morning. 


•kgmp  (!),».    [Icrl.  kempa;  A.  S.  ccmpa.) 

1.  A  warrior,  a  champion. 

2.  A  struggle  for  victory ;  a  striving  for  superior- 
ity. 

kemp  (2) .  kemp   t?,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.   \\'t»>t  and  r'ur  Manufacture: 

(I)  The  coarse  rough  hairs  of  wool,  which  are 
avoided  by  the  manufacturer  in  his  purchases  of 
\yool,  as  they  impair  the  appearance  of  fabrics, 
and  do  not  take  the  dye  ensily. 


fate,    fit, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w8rk, 


whit, 
wnd, 


fall,     father;      we,     wgt,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


*kSne,  a.   [KEEN.] 

kSnk.8.    |K,sh. 

ken   na,  r.  /.    [  KEN,  r.]    Do  not  know. 

kgn -ni  djf-a,  «•  (Named  after  Mr.  Kennedy,  a 
nurseryman  at  Hammersmith,  England.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Kennedyon1. 
It.  consists  of  prostrate  or  twining  papilionaceous 
plants  from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

kgn'-ng-dy"  g-83,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kenitrdy(ri); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.) 

Hot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Phaseolese,  a  tribe  of  papil- 
ionaceous plants. 

kSn  nel  (1).  »ken-el,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  *kenil:  O. 
F.  cA«ni(  =  a  place  for  dogs,  from  O.  Fr.  chrn;  Low 
Lat.  coMcm,  accus.  of  canit— a  dog;  Ital.  can  He.  \ 

1.  A  house  or  shed  for  dogs. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  animal. 

ken  nel  (2),  "can  el,*can-elle,s.  [O.  Fr.<vn,rZ 
=  a  channel ;  Lat.  cu/ia/i.*.  Ken/nel  is  thus  a  doublet 
of  channel  (q.T.).] 

1.  A  gutter;  the  watercourse  at  the  side   of   a 
street ;  a  little  channel  or  canal. 

2.  A  puddle. 

kennel-raker,  «•.  A  scavenger;  one  fit  only  for 
low,  dirty  jobs. 

ken    nel  (3; ,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  canncl  (q.  v.) .] 
kennel-coal,  *.    [('ANSEL-COAL.] 
ken   nel,  r. /.  & /.    [KENNEL  (l),e.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  lie  or  lodge,  as  in  a  kennel:  to 
dwell.    (Used  of  beasts,  and  of  men  in  contempt.) 

B.  7Van8, ;  To  shut  up,  confine,  or  lodge  in  or  a- 
in  a  kennel. 

"The  laugh,  the  elap,  the  jocund  cnriw  go  round; 
While,  from  theirtOumberttHhook,  tuekrdJii'J'r'hoiintlK 
MU  in  the  music  of  the  day  itguin. 

noMMNj  Autumn,  848. 

k5nn  gStt  He,  «.  [Named  by  Haidinger  afd  r 
Professor  Kenngott;  suff.  -ite  (Jfi'n.K) 

Min.:  Formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct    -p< 
but  now  determined  to  bo  the  same  as  MIAROYRITE 

(O.V.I. 

ken   nlng, .«.    IKnv.  ».] 
1.  Sieht,  ken,  view,  range  of  vision. 
"  [Th«?y  reUti''!  1  that   the  Seres  were  within  their  A-'i,. 
Mini/."—/'.  Hollun'l:  I'liny,  bk.  vi..  ch.  xxii. 

•J.  A  very  small  portion ;  just  as  much  as  one  can 
see  or  reco^rn  i/'-.     \Smtch.) 
'kenning-place,  euM.   A  prominent  object.  (P. 

ll<:ll,l:,,l.> 

sire,    sir,     marire;    gd,     p5t. 
ee,     ce  =  *;     ey  -  i.      qu  -  kw. 


keno 
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kerchiefed 


ke  no,  *.  [  French  <iuine  =  t\vn  winning  point.-  or 
numbers  ;  Lai.  quini  —  ftvo  each  ;  quinque  =  tiv<\  ]  \ 
gambling  gunu>,  an  adaptation  of  lotto,  in  which 
balls  and  cards  are  used,  each  being  numbered. 
(U,S.OoUoq.) 

ke-n&  ggn  -e  Sis,  s.  [(ir.  kninos=new,  and  Eng. 
genesis. \  Modified  evolution,  the  salient  feature  of 
which  is  a  secondary  adaptation  of  the  embryo  to 
its  environment ;  differs  from  palingenesis  (q.  v.). 

ke  no  gg-nfit'-Ic,  adj.  [Soo  supra. ]  Relating  to 
kenogenesis. 

ken  spec  kle,  </.  I  Eng.  ken;  otym.  of  second 
element  doubtful.]  Having  marks,  qualities,  or 
characteristics  causing  a  thing  to  bo  a  gazing-stock  ; 
marked  in  some  peculiar  and  noticeable  manner. 
(Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xviii.) 

k£nt,  subst.  [Ktym.  doubtful.]  A  cudgel,  rough 
walking-stick  ;  a  pole  ;  a  leaping-pole.  (Scotch.) 

"He  bade  me  fling  down  my  ktnt,  and  nae  me  and  my 
mither  yielded."— .Scoff.-  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

ke.nt,  i .  t.  K  i  \  i .  «.]  To  push  along,  as  a  boat, 
with  a  pole ;  to  punt. 

Kent,  N.    (For  otym.  see  compound.) 

Kent-bugle,  «. 

Music:  \  keyed  bugle  introduced  by  the  band- 
master of  an  Irish  rogiment  in  the  British  army, 
James  Halliday,  about  the  year  1814  or  1815,  and 
called  the  Kent-bugle  out  of  compliment  to  the 
Duko  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 


Kent-buglo. 

Victoria,  he  being  c<  lonel  of  the  regiment.  The  in- 
strument became  exceedingly  popular,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excellent  i»erformauco  of  tho  elder 
Distin,  who  introduced  it  into  tho  orchestra  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theater  in  181*1;  the  French  composer, 
Adolpho  Adam,  wrote  several  solos  for  it. 

If  M an  of  Kent :  One  born  in  Kent  east  of  the 
Medway,  as  distinguished  from  a  Kentish  man,  or 
one  born  west  of  that  river. 

KSnt  -Ish,  (i.  [Eng.  Kent;  -inn.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tho  county  of  Kent,  England. 

Kentish-fire,  s,  A  concerted  clapping  of  hands 
and  stamping  at  public  meetings  by  way  of  ap- 
plause, or  more  frequently  as  an  interruption.  The 
name  arose  from  tho  protracted  cheers  given  in 
Kent  to  the  No- Popery  orators  in  1828-9.  It  is  also 
applied  to  tho  applause  at  Orange  meetings. 

Kentish-glory,  s. 

Entom. :  Endromisversicolora.  a  beautiful  moth, 
orange-brown  with  black  and  white  markings,  the 
expansion  of  the  wings  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 
The  larva,  which  is  not  hairy,  is  whitish-green, 
feeding  on  birch  in  July  and  August ;  the  perfect 
insect  appears  in  April. 

Kentish-rag,  *. 

Geol.:  A  calcareous  rock  belonging  to  the  lower 
cretaceous  series.  In  the  southeast  of  England  it 
is  sixty  or  eighty  feet  thick.  It  is  of  marine  origin. 
Itwas  in  a  quarry  of  Kentish-rag  at  Maidstone  that 
the  groat  Iguanodon  m<intelli  was  discovered. 

kSn-tle,s.    [QUINTAL.] 

Com.:  A  hundred  pounds  in  weight;  as,  a  kcntle 
offish. 

k5nt  -ledge,  *k6nt  lage  (ageaslg),  «.  [O.  Fr. 
cant,  and  Dut.  fcan(=edge.] 

Haiti. :  Pigs  of  iron  for  permanent  ballast,  laid 
over  the  keelson-plates. 

kSn'  trol  Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  and  Vom 
Rath.  (ir.  kentron=a.  spike;  stiff. -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  silicate  of  load  and  manganese;  ortho- 
rhombic  in  crystallization;  cleavage  prismatic,  dis- 
tinct; crystals  very  small,  often  in  sheaf-like 
groups;  hardness,  5;  specific  gravity,  6'19:  color, 
dark  reddish-brown,  blackish  on  the  surface. 
Found  with  quartz,  barytes,  and  apatite  in  a  brec- 
ciated  quartz  rock  in  Southern  Chili. 

KSn  tuck  -y5,  «.  Ono  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Name  Indian.  Signifies  dark  and  bloody 
ground,  because  the  state  was  the  hunting  and 
battle-ground  of  Indian  tribes.  Called  "Corn 
Cracker  State.'1  Explored  1767  by  John  Finley  and 
others  from  North  Carolina.  Boone  settled  1769, 
and  penetrated  to  the  Ohio  1771.  Indians  rosi.-tod 
settlement  vigorously.  Pacified  by  treaty  with 
Cherokeos.  March,  1775.  Organized  as  "  Colony  of 
Transylvania."  but  claimed  by  Virginia,  and  be- 
came Kentucky  county,  Va.,  1776.  Louisville 
founded,  1780.  Became,  with  Tennessee.  1790,  "  Ter- 
ritory of  United  States  South  of  the  Ohio,"  and  in 


same  year  Territory  of  Kentucky  organizer].  Ad- 
mitted as  a  state  Juno  1,  1792.  State  constitution 
adopted  same  year.  Replaced  by  new  one,  1-m. 
State  furnished  7. um  troops-  in  war  of  1812,  and  la,  700 
in  Mexican  war.  Won  groat  credit  in  latter.  New 
constitution,  1850.  and  amended  1877.  Neutral  at 
beginning  of  civil  war.  State  the  scone  of  contin- 
uous cavalry  raids  during  the  war,  and  some  sharp 
battles  at  Porryvillo,  Richmond,  &c.  Put  under 
martial  law,  1864.  Civil  government  restored,  1865. 
Union  soldiers  furnished,  75,760. 

kep,  v.  t.  [KEEP,  ti.J  To  catch,  as  in  the  act  of 
passiug  through  t  he  air,  falling,  Ac. ;  to  intercept. 
(ScoCcfc.) 

keph  -a-lln,  «.    [Gr.  kephali=the  head.] 

Chem. :  One  of  the  supposed  brain-tissue  constit- 
uents of  a  nitrogenous-phosphatic  character. 

Kep  -16r,  «.    (See  def.) 

Hist. :  John  Kepler,  a  great  astronomer  and  physi- 
cist, born  at  Weil,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
December  21, 1571,  died  in  November,  1630.  (See  the 
compounds.) 

Kepler's-laws,  s.pl. 

Astron. :  First,  that  the  orbit  of  eacli  planet  is  an 
ellipse,  the  center  of  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci. 
Second,  that  every  planet  so  moves  that  the  radius 
vector,  or  line  drawn  from  it  to  tho  sun  describes 
equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Third,  that  tho  squares 
or  the  times  of  tho  planetary  revolutions  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 

Kepler's-problein,  s. 

Astron.:  The  determination  of  the  eccentricity 
of  the  orbit  of  a  pi  anet  from  its  mean  anomaly,  or 
the  planet  s  place  in  its  orbit  at  any  given  moment. 

Kepler  -I-an  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  Kepler;  -fan.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Kepler ;  propounded  or  established 
by  Kepler  (q.T.). 

kept,  prft.&jta.par.    [KEEP,  r.  (q.  v.)] 

kept-down,  a. 

Paint.:  Subdued  in  tone  or  tint,  so  that  that  por- 
tion of  a  picture  thus  treated  is  rendered  subordi- 
nate to  some  other  part,  and  does  not  obtrude  itself 
on  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  which  is  intended  to  be 
riveted  on  some  other  important  portion  of  the 
work. 

kept-mistress,  s.  A  concubine  :  a  woman  sup- 
ported or  maintained  by  a  particular  person  as  his 
mistress. 

ke-ram-Ic,  a.    [CERAMIC.] 

kSr-a-mld  -I-im,  «.  [Gr.  keramis  =  a  roof  tile, 
potters'  earth,  clay;  cf.  also  freramos=potters' 
earth,  an  earthen  vessel.] 

Jiot. :  The  same  as  CVSTOCAKP  (q.  v.). 

kS-ram-&  graph'-lc,  a.  [Gr.A:cr«ni<w=apotter; 
grapho=to  write,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ir.]  Capable 
of  being  written  upon ;  suitable  to  be  written  upon, 
as  a  slate.  (Said  especially  of  a  certain  kind  of 
globe.) 

ker-am-6-ha  lite,  «.  TGr.  fcrranu>=clay,  and 
h(il-s=salt.  N amed  by  Glocker. ] 

Min.:  Thesame  as  ALUNOOEN  (q.  v.). 

kS-ra'-na,  ker  rSn -a,  s.   [Pers.] 

Music :  The  name  of  tho  Persian  horn  which  is 
sounded  at  sunset  and  at  midnight. 

kSr-ar  -gjf r-lte,  «.    [CERARGYRITE.] 

kSr-a -Sin,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  non-phos- 
phatic  nitrogenous  substance  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  brain. 

ker -as-Ine,  a.  [Gr.  kerns=a  horn.]  Resembling 
horn  in  texture  or  appearance. 

ker -as-Ine,  ker  -as  ite, «.  [Named  by  Betidaut. 
Gr.  A*i'os=horn;  suff.  -ite  (Miti.i  ;  Fr.  plomb  come; 
Ger.  hornblei.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  MEXDIPITE  and  PHOSGENITE, 
tho  two  minerals  being  included  under  the  same 
name.  (See  these  words.) 

kfir -ate,  s.    [Gr.  keros  (gcnit.  keratos)  =  a  horn.] 

[('KKARCiYEITE.J 

ker  -a-tln,  8.  [Gr.  krros  (genit.  keratos)  =  a  horn ; 
suff.  -m  (Chem.)  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  substance  which 
forms  the  chief  constituent  of  hair,  feathers,  nails, 
claws,  horns,  and  the  epidermis  and  epithelium  or 
the  higher  animals.  In  consequence  of  its  insolu- 
bility in  alcohol,  water,  acetic  acid,  boiling  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  sodic  hydrate,  it  is 
easily  obtained  pure.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  acetic 
acid  and  in  strong  alkalies,  and  when  boiled  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  decomposes  with  formation  of 
leucine  and  tyrosine. 

ker-a-tl -tls,  s.  [Gr.  kerns  (genit.  keratos)  =  & 
horn,  and  suff.  -itis  (Pathol.)  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  with  con- 
gestion of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  coat  of  the 
eye,  which  may  go  on  to  infiltration  by  pus.  and 
destruction  of  the  sight  by  ulceration.  Throe  forms 


are  found— viz..  syphilitic,  strumous  or  gcrofulou* 
ophthalmia,    and    pustular    cornoitis.      Keratiti.-, 
when  associated  with  suppuration,  as  in  small-pox, 
and   other    affections,    is    called    onyx,    from 
resemblance  to  the  lunula  of  the  nail.    Perforation 
into  tho  antcriorchamber,  causing  hypopion. 
times    happens,    when    pus   or   shreds    of    lymph 
accumulate  there,  or  its  inward  perforation  may 
cause  iritis. 

ker  a-t6  da,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  kera*  (genit.  fccroio«)  = 
a  horn,  and  eidos=form.l 

Zool.:  Horny  sponges  (q.  v.). 

kSr  -a-tdde,  «.    [KEBATODA.] 

Zool.  ct  Chem. :  A  substance  of  which  the  skeleton 
of  horny  sponges  is  composed.  Sometimes  it  is 
strengthened  by  spiculee  of  lime  or  flint. 

ker-a-tog  -6-nous,  a.   [Gr.  keras=a  horn  ;  grnail 
tn  produce;   suff.  -vug.}    Bearing   or  producing 
horn. 

kSr-a-toT-de-a,  «.    [KERATOSA.] 

kSr -a-t&me,  t.  [Gr.  kerat  (genit,  feerato«)  =  a 
horn,  and  fome=a  cutting ;  temno=to  cut.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  in  tho  operation  for  artificial 
pupil  and  cataract.  Also  called  iridectomo,  or  art  i- 
ficial-pupil  knife.  It  is  spear-pointed,  double- 
edged,  and  may  be  straight  or  angular.  It  is  used 
for  making  an  incision  through  the  cornea  into  tho 
anterior  chamber,  and  by  slight  movements  of  its 
cutting  edges,  upward  and  downward,  the  wound  is 
made  of  proper  dimensions,  after  which  the  opera- 
tion is  completed  with  other  instruments. 

kSr-a-tft-nyV-Is,  i.    [Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos) 

a  horn,  and  nyxis=&  puncturing.] 

Surg. :  A  term  applied  by  German  surgeons  to  the. 
operation  of  couching,  performed  by  introduc- 
ing a  needle  through  the  cornea,  and  depressing  or 
breaking  the  opaque  lens.  (Brande.) 

ke'r-a-to'ph'-y'll-Ite,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
from  Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos)  =  a  horn;  phyllos  —  n 
leaf,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  asCARINTHINE  (q.  v.). 

kSr-a-tSph  -f-ta,  s.   [CERATOPHYTA.] 
k8r'-a-t6-phyte,  «.   [KERATOPHYTA.] 
Zool. :    An  anthozoon,  belonging  to  tho  old  order 
Keratophyta  (q.  v.). 

k<5r-a-t6  -sa,  «.  [Greek  keras  (genit.  keratos)  = 
horn;  Lat.  pi.  suff.  -osa.  So  named  because  the 
skeleton  is  composed  of  koratode  (q.  v.).] 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  Bowerbank  to  the. 
Horny  Sponges. 

kSr  -a-t6se,  s.  &  a.    [KEHATOSA.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

ZiM.:  Tho  same  as  KERATODE  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  tho  Keratosa  (q. v.). 

icer  aul  -6-ph6n,  s.  [Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos)  = 
a  horn;  au(o»=a  flute,  and plwnc  =  sound.] 

Music:  An  organ  stop,  invented  by  Gray  anrl 
Davison.  Its  pipes  are  of  small  scale,  and  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  movable  ring  of  metal.  Its  tone  is 
soft,  delicate,  and  reedy. 

k$-rau'  n6-gTaph,  s.  [Gr.  keraunos= thunder: 
grapho=to  write.)  A  picture  or  scene  impressed 
upon  a  victim  by  a  lightning  stroke. 

kerb,*.    [CURB,*.] 

kerb-plate, «.    [CURB-PLATE.] 

kerb   stone,  klrb  -stftne,  *.    [CURBSTONE.] 

•ker  -9h8r,  «.    [KERCHIEF.]   A  kerchief. 

"He  became  like  a  man  in  an  exstaBie  and  trance,  find1 
whiteanafceivder."— North:  Plutarch,  p.  746. 

•kSr  -chSred,  a.    [Eng.  kercher;  -ed.]    Covered 
with  a  kerchief ;  bound  round  with  a  kerchief. 
"Pale  Sickness,  with  her  kfrfhfrtd  head  up  wound." 
O.  Flrtchrr:  Chritt's  Victory  In  Hearrn. 

kSr-chlef,  'kerchef,  *cur-chief,  *co-ver- 
Chefe,  *CO-ver-Chief,  *.  [O.  Fr.  covrechef,  courre- 
chef,  from  covrir  (Fr.  couwir)  =  to  cover,  and  c/ic/, 
cAie/=the  head.] 

1.  A  cloth  to  cover  the  head ;  a  headdress. 

"  Her  black  hair  strained  away 
To  a  scarlet  kerchirf  caught  beneath  her  chin." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  Tii, 

2.  A  handkerchief,  a  napkin. 

"  The  waving  krrrh  ief*  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
The  mute  adieu  to  thone  who  stem  the  surge." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  16. 

*3.  One  who  wears  a  kerchief ;  a  lady. 

"The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  r«t 
\\  ell  satisfied  of  what  they  love  the  best." 

Dt-yden:   Wife  of  Bath1  a  Tale.  245. 

•ker  -chlefed,  »kSr  -$hleft,  a.  [Eng.  kerch,.-f; 
-?(/.] 

1.  Having  a  kerchief  wrapped  or  placed  round. 

2.  Dressed,  wrapped,  enveloped. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  rhun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


keren 

ker -en,  «.    [Heb.  qeren.]    [KERASA.] 

Jl/i»ic;    A  Hebrew  trumpet.    The  word  is  some- 
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kSrne,  s.    [KEBS  (!),«.] 

ker  -nel  (1),  *klr  nel,  *klr-nelle,  *cur-n«l,  «. 


ketch 

tit*,    k«r -s»n  tyte, 
suff.  -He,  -y 


[Eng., 


cutting  wood. 


2.  That  which  is  inclosed  in  a  shell,  husk,  integu- 


kerf  -Ing,  a.  [Eng.  ktrf;  -ing.]  Cutting,  slitting,  mont,  &c. 

notching.  "Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and  the 

kerfing-machlne,  ».    A  machine  for  sawing  a  *"'""  hwd."-.»orHm,r:  nummary. 

series  of  parallel  kerfs  on  one  side  of  a  board,  in  3.  The  seed  of  pulpy  fruit. 

order  to  enable  it  to  be  bent.    It  consists  of  a  table  "  The  pineapple  hath  a  kernel  that  is  strong  and  abster- 

and  a  series  of  circular  saws  upon  a  horizontal  »i»e."— Bacon;  Xat.  ttitt.,  $  729. 

mandrel,  the  latter  being  vertically  adjustable,  so  44  i,,P.i  conp,,,tjt,n  Of  r iln  «„„), 

as  to  allow  the  saws  to  project  above  the  surface  of  *  *  ' 

the  table  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  desired  depth  of  ..    ,He  JVV168  th,?  °™«stB  to  be  nothing  hut  glandules  of 

],erf  that  sort  they  call  cimylnmeratir,  made  up  ofan  infinite 


Petrol.;  A  rock  from  Brittany  akin  to  kr-r-antite, 
but  not  having  hornblende.    (Rutlty.) 


ker-lte,  s.  [Ur.  t;<?ro>=wnx ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite.T  A 
Compound  invented  bv  Austin  C.  Day,  and  by  hint 
termed  korite  or  artificial  caoutchouc,  and  in 
which  the  raw  caoutchouc  or  rubber  is  replaced  by 
tar  or  asphaltum,  which,  combined  with  animal  or 
vegetable  oils,  is  vulcanized  by  sulphur,  theproduct 
closely  resembling  rubber,  the  hard  and  soft  varie- 


numberof  little  knots  or  keratin." — Jthty: 
pt.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  central  part  of  anything;  the  nucleus;  that 
round  which  other  matter  is  collected. 

"A  solid  body  in  the  bladder  makes  the  I. •>,•,,,  I  of  a 
stone." — Arbuttinfit. 


, 

ties  being  produced  by  different  proportions,  &c.       2.  The  important  or  essential  part  of  anything,  as 
The  principal  use  of  korite  has  been  as  an  insulat-    distinguished  from  the  surrounding  and  loss  impor- 
ing  material  in  telegraphy. 
kerite-wire,  ».    Wire  used  in  telegraphy,  insu- 


,   . 
lated  by  a  covering  of  korite. 

kSr-I-v6u  -la,   «.     [Corrupted   from   Cingalese 


ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidte  (True  Bats). 
Kerivoula  picta  is  the  Painted  Bat.  Its  fur  is  deep 
orange  above  and  paler  below.  It  is  found  in  India, 
Ceylon;  Kurmah.  Sumatra,  and  Java,  reposing  on 
plantain  leaves,  its  color  making  it  appear  like  a 
butterfly  or  moth  rather  than  a  bat,  thus  tending  to 
its  concealment. 

•kSrl,  «.    [CARL.] 

kSr  -mSs,  (1),  s.  [Arab,  kennes,  kermis=&  little 
vorm,  from  Sansc.  fcrimi=a  worm.] 

Dyeing,  tic.:  The  same  as  KERMES-ORAIXS  (q.  v.). 

kermes-gralns,  8.  pi. 

G'omm. :  The    dried  bodies  of  the  females  of   a 


tant  matters ;  the  core,  the  gist,  the  essence. 

*k3r'-nel  (2),  s.    [CRENELLE.] 

•kSr'-nel.  v.  i.  [KERNEL  (1),  «.]  To  ripen  or 
harden  into  kernels. 

*k5r  -nelled,  a.    [CREXELLED.] 

*k6r  -nel-ly1,  *ker-nel-lie,  a.  [English  kernel 
(1) ;  •#•]  Full  of  kernels ;  haying  the  qualities  or 
nature  of  a  kernel ;  resembling  a  kernel,  as  the 
seeds  of  plants. 

kSr'-nel-wSrt,  s.    [Eng.  kernel;  suff.  -iroit.] 
Bot.:  Scrophularia  nodoxn. 
*k5rn  -Ish,  «.    [Eng.  kern  (1),  s.;  -isk.\ 
kern;  boorish,  clownish. 


kSr -6-d8n,  s.  [Greek  kera»  (genit.  keratos)  =  a 
horn,  and  odons  (genit.  odontos)—A  tooth.  ] 

-- — „       ZoOl.:  A  small  genus  of  South  American  rodents, 

homopterous  insect.  Coccus  Hide,  which  yield  a  red    often  merged  in  C'avia. 
and  scarlet  dye,  much  used  before  the  introduction       kSr'-6-Hte  8.    [CEROI.ITE  1 
of  cochineal,  of  an  exceedingly  fine  quality,  and       -,»  _, .  _  r>,  ..    , 

very  durable.  h        (?)  1         *'  '""  <B        '  i'''ro'lo«)  =  tt  b00' 

kermes-lake,  8.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  placed  under  Oxy- 

Pigmenta:  An  ancient  lake,  perhaps  the  earliest    trichina,  or,  according  to  Dujardin,  the  type  of  a 
of  the  European  lakes.    ( Weak.)  family  Keronia.    A',  polyporum   is  parasitic   upon 

Hydra. 

k6-r6'-nl-a,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  keron(a);  Lat. 
in-lit .  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tn.\ 

ZoOl.:  Dujardin's  name  for  a  family  of  Infusoria, 
nearly  identical  with  the  Oxytrichiua  of  Ehreu- 
berg. 

ker   6  sene,  ».    [Or.  kf ros=wax ; 


kermes-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercua  coccifera. 

ker  mes.  (2),k8r-m6-8lte,8.  [Named  by  Simon, 
a  Carthusian  monk,  in  1714.  Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mm.:  An  oxysulphide  of  antimony.  Crystalliza- 
tion monoclinic ;  color  cherry-red,  deepening  on  ex- 
posure ;  luster  adamantine,  streak  brownish-red.  Is 
found  in  radiating  groups  of  acicular  crystals,  or 


kSr-gey1,  *ker-sle,  s.  &  a.   [Etym.  doubtful 
Fr.  carize ;  Dut.  kartmai;  Sw.  A'erxtnr/.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  coarse-ribbed  cloth  made  of 
of  long  staple. 

"And,  dressing  in  a  ker»ey  thicker 
Than  that  which  clothes  a  Cornish  vicar, 
He  seldom  had  the  luck  to  eat 
In  Berkeley  square." 

Cuirrtorn:   Wit  aiut  Learning. 

B.  Ait  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  or  consisting  of  kersey. 

"Black  knnie,  stockings,  worsted  now, 
Yen  si  Ike  of  yoathfui'st  dye." 

Warner:  Albivn't  Knalnml,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Fig. :  Homely,  homespun,  plain. 

"  In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kertey  noes." 

Shakesp. :  Luve'e  Latntr'a  l.-<*t,  <r.  X 

k8r  -sef ,  r.  [KERSEY,  s.]  To  dross  in  krrwjr. 
(Felt ham:  Kesttlcen,  p.  48.) 

k8r  ae^-mere,  ».  [A  corruption  of  casitimen 
(q.v.).] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  light  woolen  twilled  goodl 
with  an  oil  finish,  for  men's  wear. 

k8r  -se^-nStte,  s.   [CASSINETTE.] 

ker  sten  He,  8.  [Named  by  Dana  after  Kerston, 
who  described  it  (Aim.).] 

Mitt.:  A   mineral   occurring   in    small   sulphur- 
yellow  spheres  and  botryoidal  masses.    Cleavage 
distinct  in  one  direction.     Hardness,  3-4;  luster, 
Like  a    Kreasy  to  vitreous;  brittle;  fracture, fibrous.    Coi 
sists  of  selenous  acid,  oxido  of  lead,  and  a  lift 
copper.    Occurs,  with  other  selenidcs,  at  HUdbu 
hausen. 

*kerve,  r.  t.    [CARVE.] 

*ker-ver,  s.    [CARVER.] 

*ke-sar,  s.   [KAISER.] 

•kSs'-l&p,  8.  [A.  S.  ceselih,  eyte »fc=curdled  milk 
Ger.  kaselab,  from  kase=cheese,  anil  Iob=rennet. 

1.  Ortt.  Lang.:  The  stomach  of  a  calf  prep: 
for  rennet  to  bo  used  in  curdling  milk. 

2.  Bot.:  Galiumverum.    (.Scotch.) 
•kesse,  ».  t.    [Kiss,  r.] 
•kest.prcf.  <fcp«.  par.    [CAST,  ».] 
*keste,  pret.  of  v.    [Kiss,  r-.] 

kest  Ing,  kes  ling,  ••.-.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
bullace  plum. 


kes    trel,  8.  A  a.     [Fr.  creserelle,  qvfrcelle    _ 
Chem.:  Refined  petroleum.    A  name  given  to  thfl    hawkof  a  reddish  color.  Littre  considers  its  remote 


as  capillary  tufts  "associated f  with  stibnite  (q.  v.).    principal  product  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum,    origin    as   unknown;    Wedgwood   derives  it  from 
.rtificial  preparation,    the  crude  domestic  oil  yielding  70  per  cent,  of  its    Buryundiancriatel.J 


The  original  mineral  was  an  a: ,„,, ,  _     -^ 

and  was  used  medicinally.  weight.    It  is  also  obtained  from  bituminous  shale. 

k5r -mS-sIte,  s.    [KERMES  (2),s.]  It  is  a  colorle 

taste  and  smell ;  in-oj 

•kern  (li,*kSrne,  «kearne,  «.    [Irish  cearn=a   uble  in  alcohol,  but 
ma-  n 


As  substantive: 


bird;  above,  red  spotted  with  black;  beneath,  whiM 


ore  reapi 
kSrn  (3),  8.   [QUEEN.] 

1.  A  quern  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  churn. 


Chem.:  Petroleum  ether.    An  extremely  inflam-    <~ies  are  known.    They  resemble  hawks,  but  have 
mable,  colorless  oil,  having  a  faint  odor  of  petro-    the  toes  shorter, 
leum,  obtained  from  the  crude  oil  by  distillation.       *B.  As  adj. :  Base,  low,  mean. 

It     nmlfl   h«t  U.-IIOTI   "j  I       ami   t  J  I         unH   liaa   ti    &  ruii*  I  ft  r>    ,,r-.,<- 

kSt,  suhst.     [Icel.  kJ6t.  ket;    Dan.  A:i«d=flesh.] 


It  boils  between  50'  and  80',  and  has  a  specific  grav 


2.  To  take  the  form  of  grains;  to  granulate. 

kSrn  (2), «.  t.   [KERN  (4),«.] 
Type-found. :  To  form  with  a  kern. 


sagoe  Corundum  Mine,  Macoo  Co.,  North  Carolina. 
•kers.,  "kerse,  s.    [A.  S.  ccerse,  cerae.]    A  cress; 
honco  a  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 


ketch  (:!),8.    [A  softened  form  from  keg  (q.  v.).] 
A  cask,  a  keg. 
•ketch  i :!),«.    [JACK  KETCH.]    A  hangman. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf.     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     SB.    OB  = «; 


marine;    g8,     p5t, 
ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


ketch 

•ketch  (4),  s.  [CATCH,  ».]  A  musical  catch. 
(Beaum.  <t  Fletch. :  Coronation,  i.  1.) 

•ketche,  r.  t.    [CATCH,  D.] 

kStch    iip,  s.    [CATCHUP.] 

ke  -tine,  s.    [Variant  KETOVE  (q.  v.  infra).'] 

Chem.:  An  oily  substance  of  a  pungent  and  aro- 
matic odor,  obtained  from  the  reduction  of  certain 
bonitroso  compounds  of  tho  ketones. 

ke  tones,,  s.  pi.  [A  variant  of  acetone;  from 
a<-i  /  ic\  reversed,  and  suff.  -one  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

t'lt'-ni.:  A  class  of  bodies  derived  from  the  fatty 
acids  by  the  substitution  of  the  hydroxyl  of  tliii 
lilt  ter  by  a  monad  positive  radical.  They  resemble 
the  aldehydes  in  constitution : 

Acetic  (CHa  Acetic   <  OH3 

acid   (COHO  aldehyde  \  COH 

Acetone  \  rnit  , 

They  may  als9  bo  described  as  compounds  of  car- 
bonic oxide  with  monad  positive  radicals,  thus: 
Acetone=COMei.  When  acted  upon  by  nascent 
hydrogen  they  are  converted  into  secondary  alco- 
hols. The  principal  ketones  are  acetone,  propiono, 
ethyl  butyral,  butyrone,  and  benzophenone.  [ALDE- 
HYDE.] 

ke  t8n  -Ic,  «.  [Eng.  kettmle),  and  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 
Relating  to  or  obtained  from  a  kotono. 

ket  -tie,  *ket -el,  *ket-tell,  ».  [A.  S.  cetel, cytel; 
tteso-Goth.  katils,  borrowed  from  Lat.  catillus=a 
little  bowl,  dimin.  of  catinus=n  bowl,  akin  to  Or. 
kutylox,  kotyli=a  little  cup ;  Icol.  ketill;  Sw.  kittel; 
Dan.  kedet;  Dut.ketel;  OeT.kessel;  Russ.  kotel.} 

1.  A  metallic  vessel  in  which  water  or  other  liquid 
is  boiled.  In  sugar-houses  kettles  are  arranged  in 
rows  called  batteries. 

•2.  A  kettle-drum  (q.  v.). 

If  A  pretty  kettle  of  Juh:  [KIDDLE.] 

kettle-boiler,  s.  An  old  form  of  steam-boiler 
whoso  lower  portion  was  shaped  as  an  inverted 
cunicul  frustum,  and  the  upper  part  as  a  dome. 
Tho  form  resembles  that  of  a  tea-kettle. 

kettle-drum,  s. 

1.  Music:  A  musical  instrument,  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  hemispherical  kettle.    It  is 
formed  of  thin  copper,  and  has  a  head  of  parch- 
ment, or  vellum.    Kettle-drums  are  used  in  pairs, 
slunur  on    each  side   of  the  withers  of  a  cavalry 
horse.    One  drum  is  tuned  to  the  key-note,  and  the 
other  to  the  fifth  of  tho  key  in  which  tho  piece  in 
which  they  ure  to  bo  used  is  written.    The  tuning  is 
by  a  hoop  and  screws.    Tho  best  sticks  for  kettle- 
drums are  those  having  whalebone  handles  with  a 
wooden  button  covered  by  a  piece  of  sponge ;  by 
the  use  of  those  the.  finest  gradations  or  tone  may 
be  gained.     Kettle-drums  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  tho  orchestra  by  Handel,  who  em- 
ployed a  pairtaken  as  part  of  the  spoil  at  the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  in  the  score  of  tho  To  Doum,  written 
in  celebration  of  that  event. 

2.  Society :    A    tea    party    held    by    fashionable 
people  in  the  afternoon  before  dinner. 

kettle-drummer,  «.  One  who  plays  upon  a 
kettle-drum. 

kettle-furnace,  s. 

Metallurgy : 

1.  A  basket-furnace  or  cresset  in  which  lead  or 
solder  is  melted  for  plumbing. 

2.  A  furnace  in  which  a  kettle  or  kettles  are  set 
in  a  brick  arch,  as  in  sugar-boiling  furnaces ;  or 
above   a  box-furnace,  as  in    agricultural  boilers. 
[EVAPORATOR.] 

•kettle-hat,  s.    A  broad-brimmod  iron  bat  worn 
by  knights  in  tho  Middle  Ages, 
•kettle-pins,  e.pl.    Ninepins,  skittles, 
kettle-stitch,  s. 

Hi»ikl>in<l.:  The  stitch  made  in  sowing  at  the 
head  and  tail  of  a  book. 

•ket  trln,  s.    [CATEBAN.] 

ke  tu  pa,  s.  [A  barbarous  namo  with  no  moan- 
ing-J  (Hharpe.) 

ornith.:  A  genus  of  Strigid*.  Ketupa  ceylonen- 
•is  is  tlio  Indian  Fish  Owl.  It  frequents  the  sides  of 
tanks,  ponds,  &c.,  in  Ceylon.  When  it  cannot  ob- 
tain fish,  it  will  eat  small  mammals,  reptiles,  &c. 
During  tlio  day  it  is  sometimes  mobbed  by  bulbuls, 
King-crows,  &c.  Its  note  is  like  a  loud,  hollow, 
disagreeable  "haw-haw-haw!"  Another  Indian 
species.  K.jtiiriiu'ii.  has  similar  habits. 

keu -per  (euastfl),s.   [Ger.] 

1.  flfol.:  The  name  given  in  Germany  to  a  series 
of  beds  constituting  the  uppermost  of  tho  three 
of  strata  from  which  the  Trias  derives  its 
name.  In  Wurtemberg  it  is  about  a  thousand  feet 
thick.  Albert  i  divides  it  into  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  carbonaceous  slate  clay.  Remains  of  reptiles 
— genera,  Nothosaurus  and  Phytosaurus  -have  been 
found  in  it,  the  Labyrinthodont  order  of  Amphib- 
ians, and  hshcs  of  the  genera  Saurichthys  and 
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Gyrolepis.  The  plant-remains  are  ferns,  oquisotft- 
cew,cycads,  <kc.  The  Keuper  is  represented  in  Knu- 
land  by  saliforous  and  gypseous  shales  and  marls, 
and  in  Franco  by  Marnes  Irisees.  ( /,//.  II. 

2.  Building  stones:  The  Keuper  sandstone-,  c.-pe- 
cially  the  lower  ones,  afford  (food  building  stones. 
They  are  a  pale  red  yellow  or  white,  and  have  been 
largely  usod  in  the  cathedrals  of  Worcester  and 
Chester.  (Rutley.) 

*k«V  -el  (1),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.l 

ZoOl.:  Anti'lopr  krrrlla  (Pallas).  \  North  and 
Central  African  antelope,  believed  to  be  akin  to,  or 
even  a  variety  of  the  gazelle.  It  is  now  known  to 
be  only  the  young  of  the  gazelle. 

keV-el(2),«.    [Dan.  kieole=a  peg.] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  large  cleat  for  belaying.  Sometimes  formed 
by  the  ends  of  the  top  timbers  which  rise  above  the 
gunwale,  or  formed  by  timbers  projecting  at  a  small 
angle  from  the  sides  to  belay  large  ropes,  such  as 
the  sheets  and  tacks  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail. 
[CLEAT.] 

(2t  A  frame  for  spreading  the  main-sail. 

(3)  An  anchor-palm. 

2.  \lii.inii.:  A  stonemason's  hammer  used  in  spaul- 
ing  stone,  and  having  a  blade  and  point  at  tho 
respective  ends. 

kevel-head, «. 

Ifaut.:  The  end  of  a  top  timber  projecting  above 
the  gunwale  and  acting  as  a  bitt  or  kevel,  to  belay 
large  ropes,  to  fasten  or  veer  away  a  rope,  &c. 

*kev-er  chef, ».    [KERCHIEF.] 

*kev-ere,  v.  t.    [('OVER,  r.]    To  recover. 

kSx,  *klx,  «.  [Wei.  ceftf»=liollow  stalks,  hem- 
lock;  Corn. cegas;  Lat.cicu<a  =  hemlock.J  The  old 
English  name  for  hemlock. 

kSx  -f,  a.  [Eng.  kejt;  -y.]  Full  of  or  overgrown 
with  kcxes  or  weeds  ;  weedy. 

key  (1),  ..    [QUAY.] 

key(2),«.   [CAY.] 

k6y  (:tl,*keye.».  [A.  S.  cceg,  cage;  cogn.  with 
O.  Fris.  kat,  kei.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  portable  instrument  of  metal  for  shooting 
tho  lock-bolt  of  a  door ;  an  instrument  formed  with 
cavities  or  interstices  corresponding  to  tho  wards 
of  a  lock,  by  which  the  bolt  is  moved  backward  or 
forward. 

"  With  half  a  sigh  -lie  turned  the  '.••>/" 

Tfnnv»on:  The  Letttrs,  18. 

(2)  An  instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed 
round  or  turned. 

"Hide  the  key  of  the  jack." — Swift:  Directions  to  Ser- 
vants. 

(3)  An  instrument  for  drawing  teeth. 

ill  The  husk  containing  the  seed  of  an  ash. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Tnat  by  means  of  which  anything  is  disclosed, 
explained,  or  rendered  less  difficult ;    a  guide,  a 
solution. 

"  An  emblem  without  a  key  to  't  is  no  more  than  a  tale 
of  a  tub."— L'Esfmnge. 

(2)  That  which   gives  power  or  control  over  a 
place  or  position.    f_^[  (2)0 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery: 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  let  transversely  into  the 
back  of  a  board,  which  consists  of  several  breadths, 
to  prevent  its  warping. 

(2)  The  last  board  of  a  floor  or  platform  which  is 
driven  into  position  and  keys  up  the  others. 

(3)  A  tenon  piece,  of  the  nature  of  a  dowel,  enter- 
ing coincident  parts  in  matched  boards,  and  hold- 
ing them  together,  or  in  correspondence. 

(4)  The  roughing  on  the  under  side  of  a  veneer, 
which  is  made  by  a  toothing-plane,  and  is  designed 
to  give  the  glue  a  better  chance  of  adhering. 

(5)  One   of   the   many   wedge-shaped   pieces   or 
striking-plates  beneath  the  ribs  of  a  bridge  center- 
ing; by  driving  them  out  the  centering  is  struck, 
anil  the  arch  left  self-sustained. 

2.  Masonry:  The  highest  stone  of  an  arch;   the 
keystone. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  joggle-piece  forming  a  lock  or  draw-pin  in  a 
joint.    [HOOK-BUTT.] 

(2)  A  wedge-piece  of  iron  used  for  tightening  the 
brasses  of  a  oearing. 

(3)  A  fastening  piece,  such  as  a  wedge  or  cotter  in 
a  chain;  a  forelock. 

(4)  A  piece  sometimes  used  in  a  mortise  in  con- 
nection with  gibs,  in  attaching  a  strap-head  to  a 
connecting-rod. 

(5)  A  fln  or  wedge  fastening  a  crank  on  its  shaft. 
A  long  key  on  a  shaft,  which  prevents  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  wheel  thereon,  but  permits  longitudinal 
motion,  is  called  a  spline. 

(6)  A  spanner  or  wrench. 


key 


4.  Music: 

(1)  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  closing  or  open- 
ing ventages,  as  in  flutes,  clarinets,  ophicleides,  Ac. 
By  moans  of  keys  on  -uch  instruments,  apertures 
too  remote  to  bo  reached  by  the  outstretched  fin- 
gers are  brought  under  control  of  the  player. 

(2)  A  lever  which  brings  tin*  pallets  of  an  organ 
under  tho  control  of  the  hand  or  foot  of  an  organ  i-t. 

>:il  A  lever  which  controls  the  striking  apparatus 
of  a  key-stringed  instrument.  In  the  harpsichord 
it  acted  on  the  jack ;  in  tho  pianoforte  it  acts  on  the 
hammer. 

(4)  The  wrest  or  key  used  for  tuning  instrument* 
having  metal  pegs.    Its  end  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to 
fit  over  the  four-sided  end  of  tho  peg.  and  thecro--- 
bar  with  which  it  is  siirmountc4i  gives  leverage  to 
the  hand  of  the  tuner,  so  that  he  is  enabled  t<> 
tighten  or  loosen  a  string,  or  (in  the  cased?  a  drum) 
slacken  or  strain  a  parchment. 

(5)  Tho  sign  placed  at  tho  commencement  of  the 
musical  stave  which  shows  the  pitch  of  the  note-. 
was  originally  called  a  clavis  or  key.    This  sign  is 
called  in  modern  music  a  clef.    [CLEF.] 

(6)  Key,  in  its  modern  sense,  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  definite  series  of  sounds  which  form  the 
recognized  scale.    Different  starting-points  require 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  steps  of  the  scale  to 
be  maintained  by  means  of  sharps  or  flats  in  the 
signature.    The  key  of  C  major  requires  no  flats  or 
rharpg  for  this  purpose,  hence  it  is  called  the  nor- 
mal key.    (Stainer  tf  Barrett.) 

5.  Plast.:  That  portion  of  the  rendering  or  first 
coat  of  hair  plaster  which  forces  its  way  between 
the  laths,  and  holds  the  body  of  the  plaster  in  place. 

6.  Rail.  Knffin. :   A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood 
usod  to  keep  the  rail  tight  in  the  chair. 

7.  Teleg.:  A  device  for  breaking  and  closing  elec- 
tric circuits,  so  that  the  current  may  be  interrupted 
to  give  signals. 

8.  Well-boring:  A  bent  bar  of  iron  spanning  the 
boring-rod  just  beneath  a  coupling,  and  serving  to 
support  tho  train  of  rods  at  the  bore-mouth. 

*i  (1)  Gold  key:  The  official  badge  of  a  chamber- 
lain. 

"Be  cautioufl  how  you  tthow  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hourn  to  come — or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  yon  from  maltreatment." 

Coleridge,  flecolomini,  I.  1Z. 

(2)  Key  of  a  position : 

Mil. :  A  point  the  position  of  which  gives  control 
over  any  position,  district,  or  country. 

(3)  Power  of  the  Keys: 

Roman  Theol.:  Potestas  Clavium.  tho  supreme 
authority  in  tho  Church,  vested  by  Our  Lord  in  St. 
Peter,  and  handed  down  to  his  successors  in  the  See 
of  Rome  (Matt,  xvi.19;  cf.  Isa.  xxii.22;  Apoc.  iii.  7). 
The  phrase  is  also  used,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to 
signify  the  granting  or  refusing  absolution  in  the 
sacrament  of  penance  (q.  v.). 

(4)  Queen's  keys: 

Scots  Lair:  That  part  of  a  warrant  which  author- 
izes a  messenger  or  sheriff's  officer  to  break  open 
places  locked  up,  in  order  to  come  at  a  debtor  or 
his  goods. 

(5)  To  have  the  key  of  the  street:   To  be  locked 
out ;  to  have  no  house  to  go  to. 

"'There,'  said  Lowten,  *  you've  got  the  key  of  tte 
street.'  " — Dtcketis:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlvii. 

key-bed,  s.   [KEY-WAT.] 
key-board,  «. 

Music :  The  range  of  keys  upon  a  pianoforte  or 
organ.  Keys  played  by  the  fingers  are  called  man- 
uals ;  those  by  the  feet  are  called  pedals. 

key-bolt,  />.  A  bolt  secured  by  a  cotter  or  wedge 
instead  of  a  thread  and  nut. 

key-bugle,  s. 

Music:  A  brass  wind  instrument  with  keys, 
usually  seven.  It  will  traverse  chromatically  a 
compass  of  more  than  two  octaves,  beginning  from 
B  natural  beneath  the  stave  up  to  the  C  above  the 
stave.  The  bugle  with  pistons  or  with  cylinders 
has  a  lower  compass  than  the  preceding. 

key-chord,  ».  The  common  chord  of  the  tonic— 
e.  g.,  C,  E,  G  is  tho  key-chord  of  C. 

'key-cold,  a.    Cold  as  a  key ;  lifeless,  dead. 

key-color, «. 

Paint. :  A  leading  color. 

key-coupler.  «. 

Music:  An  attachment  in  a  melodpon  or  parlor- 
organ  to  couple  keys  in  octaves  when  desired.  The 
coupling-levers  cross  each  other,  have  their  fnl- 
crums  at  their  rear  ends,  and  are  attached  at  their 
intersection.  When  the  levers  do  not  act,  an  addi- 
tional pressure  is  put  uoon  the  valves. 

key-fastener,  «.  An  attachment  to  a  lock  to  pre- 
vent the  turning  of  the  key  by  an  outsider. 

key-file,  s.  A  flat  file  having  a  constant  thick- 
ness, and  used  in  filing  the  ward-notches  in  keys. 


Mil,     bO~y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  t 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -f}ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 
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key  grooving-machine,  .,-. 

Metal-working :  A  machine  for  slotting  t  lie  center- 
lioles  of  wheels  to  make  a  groove  for  the  key,  which 
fastens  the  wheel  to  its  shaft,  so  that  it  may  not 
turn  thereon,  It  is  a  modification  of  the  planing- 
machine,  which  grow  out  of  the  slide-rest. 
.  key-guard,  s.  A  shield  which  shuts  down  over  a 
lock-Key  to  prevent  its  being  pushed  out  of  the 
lock  from  the  outside.  A  slotted  escutcheon  on  the 
pi  ate  shuts  over  a  flattened  portion  of  the  key-shank 
to  prevent  its  being  turned  by  an  outsider.  A 
pawl  acts  as  a  detent  for  the  escutcheon. 

key-model,  s.  \  mode  of  modeling  vessels  by 
shaping  boards  according  to  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  laying  them  upon  one  another  horizontally. 

key-note,  a. 

1.  Literally: 

Music:  The  note  which,  according  to  the  signa- 
ture, forms  the  starting  point  of  the  scale ;  the 
tonic;  the  doh.  [KEY,  s.,  II.  4  (6).] 

'2.  Fig. :  That  which  gives  a  key  or  clue  to  any- 
thing; a  key;  a  guide. 

"  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus 
striking  properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key-note,  if 
we  may  HO  express  it,  of  the  rest  of  this  oration." — Blair: 
Works,  vol.  It,  lect.  81. 

key-pattern,  s.  An  ornamental  band  or  border, 
of  Ionic  origin,  bearing  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
wards  of  a  key. 

key-pipe,  s.  The  pipe  of  a  lock  in  which  a  key 
is  turned. 

key-screw,  ».  A  lever,  wrench,  or  spanner,  for 
turning  screws. 

key-seat,  ».  The  groove  in  a  wheel  and  shaft  to 
receive  the  key  which  secures  them  together. 

Key-seat  cutter:  A  machine  for  cutting  grooves 
for  keys  in  the  center-holes  of  pulleys  and  gear- 
wheels. 

key-tone,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  KEY-NOTE  (q.  v.). 

key-valve, «. 

Music :  The  pad  or  valve  plug  which  closes  an 
aperture  in  a  wind-instrument.  The  valve  being 
retracted  the  wind  passes  through,  and  the  note  is 
sounded.  Valves  are  applied  to  the  openings  in  the 
reed-board  of  a  reed  or  organ,  melodeon,  accordeon, 
«r  concertina ;  on  the  faces  of  the  keys  of  flutes, 
clarinets,  flageolets,  cornets,  bugles,  &c. 

key-way,  key-bed,  s.  A  slot  in  the  round  hole 
of  a  wheel  for  the  reception  of  the  key,  whereby  the 
wheel  is  fastened  to  the  shaft,  which  has  a  corre- 
sponding slot. 

key-wrench,  s.  An  adjustable  wrench  in  which 
the  jaws  are  maintained  in  their  proper  position  by 
a  key  inserted  in  the  movable  one. 

kSy,  v.  t.  [KEY  (3),*.]  To  fasten  with  a  key  or 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood ;  to  secure  firmly. 


mentor  Court  of  Tynwald  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  the 
Upper  House  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  his 
Council.  (Eny.) 

key   age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [QCAY.VOE.  | 
keyed,  a.    [Eng.  key  (3) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  key  or  keys;  as,  a  keyed  in- 
strument. 

2.  Set  to  a  key,  as  a  tuaa. 
keyed-bugle,  8. 

Music:  A  Kent-bugle  (q.  v.). 

keyed-dado,  s. 

Arch. :  A  dado  which  is  secured  from  warping  by 
having  bars  of  wood  grooved  into  it  across  the 
{train  at  the  back. 

keyed-harmonica,  <. 

Music:  An  instrument  in  which  plates  of  glass 
are  struck  by  keys. 

k«y   hole,  «.    [Eng.  key  (3),  and  hole.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  aperture  or  perforation  in  a 
door  or  lock  to  admit  the  key. 

"  Make  doors  fast  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  wilt  out 
at  the  casement;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  keyhole." 
—Shalceip.:  At  You  Llkt  It,  ir.  1. 

2.  Carp.:  A  hole  or  excavation  in  beams,  intended 
to  be  keyed  together,  to  admit  the  key. 

keyhole-limpet,*.   [FISSTTBELLA.] 

keyhole-saw,  s.    A  long,  narrow,  slender  saw, 
used  for  cutting  out  sharp  curves,  as  for  keyholes, 
key   less,  a.    [Eug.  key ;  -less.] 

1.  Unlocked. 

2.  Wound  without  a  key.    (Used  of  a  clock  or 

WBtl-h.  I 

keylesa-watch,  «.    A  stem-winder  (q.  v.). 
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keys,  s.pl.  [Sp.  cayng  (|il.)  =  she.lves,  sandbanks.] 
Islets;  ranges  or  rifts  of  rocks  lying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  a  sandbank  or  shoal  barely 
appearing  above  water. 

Key  -s.8r,  >.    (See  the  compound.) 

Keyser'g  pill,  s. 

Phar. :  A  medicine,  of  which  the  active  ingredient 
is  acetate  of  mercury. 

key    stone,  «.    [Eng.  key  (3).  and  stone.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  /.//. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

'i.  Fiy.:  The  crowning  point ;  the  top. 
"The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still, 
Though  fallen,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill." 

lit/run :  Sieve  uf  Corinth,  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry :   The  central  voussoir  at  the  vortex 
of  an  arch.    The  row  or  course  of  said  stones  along 
the  crown  of  an 

arch  is  the  key- 
course. 

2.  Chromo-lith- 
ixjruphy :   T  h  e 
stone  on  which 
a  general  ou  t- 
linopf  the  pict- 
ure is  drawn  or 
photo-lit  ho- 
graphed.      I  ts 
object  is  to  fur- 
nish a  guide  for 
the   production 
of   the    work 
upon  the  sever- 
al   color-stones. 
Transfers    from 
the     keystones 
in    common 
printing-inks,  Keystone, 
more     properly 

called  ''offsets  to  distinguish  them  from  transfers 
from  which  impressions  can  be  printed,  are  made 
upon  as  many  stones  as  there  are  colors  required. 
The  outlines  thus  obtained  are  identical  in  form 
and  size,  and  when,  by  means  of  the  crayon  or  fluid 
litho-ink— with  subsequent  etching — certain  por- 
tions of  each  are  given  the  power  of  printing,  the 
superimposition  of  impressions  from  all  upon  a 
single  sheet  of  paper,  each  being  printed  with  its 
proper  color,  will  give  the  desired  result  in  perfect 
register.  The  keystone  may  be  one  of  those  used  in 
printing,  but  in  the  higher  class  of  work  it  is  an 
outline  merely,  used  to  aid  the  artists  in  the  man- 
ner described. 

Keystone  State,  s.    \  name  for  Pennsylvania. 

K.  G.    An  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

khalr,  ».    [Hind.]    (See  the  compound.) 

khair-tree,  «. 

Bpt. ;  Acacia  catechu,  a  small  armed  tree,  with 
white  flowers,  in  long  axillary  spikes,  growing  in 
Western  India,  Ac. 

kha  -ki,  s.    [Various  Hindu  languages.] 

1.  Petrol.  <f*  Dyeiny :  An  earthy  or  gray  clay  color, 
now  largely  used  to  dye  the   uniform  of   Indian 
soldiers  and  sepoys. 

2.  Brahminutin :  A  sect  of  Vishnnvites,  founded 
by  Kil,  a  disciple  of  Krishna  Das.    They  are  called 
khaki,  because  they  apply  the  ashes  of  cowduug  to 
their  dress  and  persons.    (Prof.  Watt.) 

kha-llff,».    [CALIPH.] 

khal  -sa,  «.  [Hind.  =  pure,  unmixed.  ]  A  govern- 
mental otlicu  for  the  transaction  of  revenue  busi- 
ness. 

•  j  Exchequer  khalsa  lands :  Lands  the  revenue  of 
which  is  paid  into  the  Indian  exchequer.  (Anijl»- 
Indian. ) 

kham  -sin,  *.    [KAMSIX.] 

khan  1 1  .  .s.  [Turk,  and  Tartar.]  An  Asiatic  gov- 
ernor ;  a  king,  a  prince,  a  c  hief . 

khan(2),«.  [Pers.=a  house,  a  tent.]  An  inn.  a 
caravansary:  of  these  there  are  two  kind-,  one  for 
travelers  and  pilgrims,  where  lodging  is  provided 
free ;  the  other  for  traders,  where  a  small  charge  is 
made,  and  a  toll  or  duty  charged  on  goods  sold 
therein. 

khan  ate,  «.  [Eng.  kl«ut  U);  -"'•.]  Thedistrict 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 

khas,  khass, «.  i  Hind.  &  Arab.  Ar/iaiw  =  i.l)  pure, 
unmixed,  fine,  excellent;  (2)  private.]  (See  otym. 
rnd  rompound.) 

khas  lands,  khass  revenues,  «.  pi.    Revenues 

raised  directly  from  the  taxpayers,  and  not  through 
the  agency  of  zemindars.     (Benyal.) 
khay    a,  «.    [  A  West  African  word.] 
Hot.:  A  genus  of  CedrelnceH'  K|.  v.).    The  bark 
of  Khaya  si'i«<i<il<  nxitt,  a  splendid  tree,  from  NI  to 
1UO  feet  high,  is  a  common  febrifuge  near  the  Gam- 
bia ;  the  wood  is  like  mahogany. 


kibbler 

khe  di  ve,  «.  [Turk.]  The  official  title  of  the 
Pasha  or  Governor  of  Egypt ;  it  implies  a  rank  su- 
perior to  a  prince  or  viceroy,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
an  independent  monarch.  The  title  was  revived 
by  the  Sultan  and  conferred  upon  Ismael  I.  on  May 
14, 1S67. 

tkhg-di -vl-al,  a.  [Eng.  khedire;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

khe  lat  ,  khe  laut ,  khl -lint ,  *.  [Hind.  A 
Arab,  khalat,  khila.]  A  dress  or  robe  conferred  as 
a  mark  of  distinction.  Such  dresses  are  sometimes 
given  by  the  civil  authorities  to  those  dignitaries 
who  have  been  conspicuously  loyal,  and  by  the 
bridegroom's  party  at  a  marriage  ceremony  to  the 
bride's  father,  mother,  and  sister.  (Jaffur  Htiur- 
reef,  ice.) 

khen  na,  ».  [Arab,  alkeuna.]  A  Persian  dye 
for  tin1  hair,  used  in  Constantinople. 

kheu,  x.    [A  Munipoor  word.] 

hot. :  Melanorrlurii  wsitatit.  a  fine  tree,  furnish- 
ing a  varnish.  It  grows  in  Eastern  Bengal,  Hur- 
mah,  &c. 

khlt-mut  -gar,  khld  mfit  -gar,  *.  [Hind.]  A 
waiter  at  table ;  an  under-butler. 

khod-jas,  s.  pi-  [Pers.  khai-adje  =  a  singer  or 
reader.] 

In  Turkey:  Professors  or  teachers  who  instruct 
the  Miftas.  or  law  and  theological  students,  in  the 
medresses,  or  secondary  schools,  attached  to  the 
mosques.  When  a  softa  passes  a  successful  exami- 
nation, which  entitles  him  to  the  title  of  Khodja, 
he  generally  devotes  himself  for  some  years  to  teach- 
ing. After  this  he  stands  a  second  examination, 
and,  if  he  pass  it,  obtains  the  title  of  Ulema  or 
Doctor  in  Theology. 

kho    lah,  .s.    [Hindustance.] 
ZoOI. :  The  name  given  the  Indian  jackal. 
khol    sun,<.    [Hindustaneo.] 
y.n'tl. :  Another   name  for  the  Indian  mountain 
dog  or  dhole. 

khdnds,  x.  pi.    [Native  name.] 

Oepg.,  <tc.:  An  Indian  aboriginal  tribe  living  in 
the  jungles  and  hills  skirting  Orissa  on  the  west. 
[INFANTICIDE,  SACRIFICE.] 

khdot  -bah  khut  -bah,  ».  [Arabic  khutbat, 
khatbah.  ] 

Moham.:  An  oration  delivered  every  Friday  after 
the  forenoon  service  in  the  principal  Mohammedan 
mosques,  in  which  the  speaker  praises  <  iod,  blesses 
Mohammed,  and  prays  for  the  sultan  or  king.  In 
former  times  it  was  generally  pronounced  by  the 
reigning  khalif  or  the  heir  apparent,  but  that  cus- 
tom has  fallen  into  disuse.  (Catafago.) 

khur,  s.   [DZIOGETAI.] 

khus,  .s.    [Mahratta,  <tc.] 

Rot.:  Anatherum  ( Andropogon)  muriVotwm,  an 
Indian  grass,  the  fragrant  roots  of  which  are  used 
for  making  "tatties,"  covers  for  palanquin-tops, 
and  in  the  Dcccan  for  thatching  bungalows. 

khus-khus,  s.  A  fragrant  attar  obtained  from 
the  khus  (q.  v.). 

Khus-khus  tat:  A  mat  or  basket-like  network 
made  of  the  khus,  used  in  dry  weather  in  cooling 
an  Indian  bungalow.  There  blows  in  Central  India 
in  April,  May,  and  part  of  Juno  an  intensely  hot 
dry  wind.  When  it  sets  in,  Anglo-Indians  take  out 
the  window-frames  and  open  their  doors,  closing 
t  lie  gaps  thus  made  with  khus-khus  tats.  A  native 
with  a  shovel,  from  time  to  time,  takes  up  water 
from  a  pail  and  throws  it  at  the  khus-khus  tat,  most 
of  the  interstices  of  which  are  now  closed  with 
drops  of  water.  As  the  thirsty  wind  enters  the 
house  through  the  drops,  it  takes  up  so  much 
moisture  as  to  become  cool  and  agreeable.  When 
nt  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  the  atmosphere  becomes  saturated 
with  moisture,  it  no  loneer  evaporates  the  drops, 
and  the  khus-khus  tats  are  taken  down. 

ki  a-b6c -ca,  ky  a-bod -ca,  «•  [Native  word.] 
[AMUDVNA-WUOD.] 

ki    ang,  s.    [DziooETAi.] 

klb   ble,  klb   bal,  *.    [Cornish  kibel.  ] 

Minimi:  \  strong  iron  kettle  with  a  bail,  made  of 
U-inch  sheet-iron,  riveted,  and  used  as  a  bucket  in 
t  ai>in<  ore  from  a  mini-. 

kibble-chain.  .--.    The  chain  by  which  the  kibble 
is  drawn  up  from  a  mine, 
kibble-filler,  «. 

Mining:  The  man  who  tills  the  kibble  and  sends 
the  ore  up  to  the  surface, 
klb    ble,  r.  (.    [Etymology  doubtful.]    To  cut,  to 

brnUe. 

klb  bl«r,  x.  [ Kn«.  kihhh,-}.  v. ;  -, T.|  One  who 
or  that  which  kibbles  or  cuts:  specif.,  a  machine 
for  cutting  beans  and  peas  for  cattle. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her.     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pfit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a.     oa  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


kibbling 


Kibitka. 


klb   bllng,  *. 

klb  dSl-o  phane,  a.  [Gr.  «(>d«lo»=false,  <1«- 
ceptive,  ami  phctinomai—  to  appear.  Named  by 
Kobell.J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  ilnienite  (q.  v.),  from  Gastein. 
Salzburg;  said  to  contain  a.s  much  ^~M  per  cont.  of 
oxide  of  1  1tanium.  Regarded  by  Koboll  and  named 
hy  him  as  a  distinct  species. 

kibe,  *kybe,  s.  [Welsh  rifwtit--n  chilblain,  H 
k  ibc.  j  A  chap  ;  a  crack  in  this  flesh  occasioned  by 
o>l<!  .  an  ulcerated  chilblain. 

klbed,  *kybede,  a.  fEiiK.  kib(e\;  -«J.]  Affected 
with  kibes;  chapped;  cracked  with  cold. 

klb  Itka,«.    [Russ.] 

1.  A  Russian  vehicle.  Tho  kibitka  is  of  various 
sizes,  and  may  bo  either  completely  covered,  entirely 
<MM>II,  or  provided  withahoou  behind.  It  is  wheeled, 
hut  in  snowy 
weather  is 
mounted  on  u 
single  pair  of 
long  runners, 
and,  to  pre- 
vent upset- 
ting, is  provid- 
ed with  a 
guard  -  frame, 
which,  start- 
ing from  the 
body  of  the 
sleigh  in  front, 
spreads  out 
some  twelve  or 
eighteen  indi- 
es from  tho 
sides  at  tho 
rear.  As  soon 
as  the  kibitka 
tips,  this  framework  touches  the  ground,  and  must 
break  before  the  vehicle  can  capsize. 

'1.  A  tent  used  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Kirghiz 
Tartars.  It  consists  of  twelve  stakes  sot  up  in  u 
circle  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  cloth  made  of  sheep's  wool. 

klb-lah,  8.     [KBBLAH.] 

klb'-llng,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Partsof  a  small 
lish  used  by  fishermen  on  tho  coast  of  Newfoundland 
as  bait. 

*klb-?,*kyb  f.  a.  [Eng.  kib(e);  -y.]  Affected 
witli  kibes  or  chilblains;  kibed. 

•klchel,  s.    [A.  S.  cic«l=a  morsel.]   A  little  cake. 

kick,  «klk-en,  *kicke,  ».  t.  &  ».    [Wei.  ddo; 

cogn;  with  Gael.  ee»y-  to  kick  ;  ceitjuadh-lka  act  of 
kicking.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  with  the  foot. 

2.  To  strike  in  recoil;  as,  The  gun  kicked  him. 

B.  Intranxitive  : 

1.  To  strike  out  with  tiiu  foat  ;  to  thrust  or  throw 
out  the  feet. 

"Ami  arnot,  and  bit,  and  kiokt,  and  soracht,  and  rent." 
iSpenur:  F.  <J.,  II.  Iv.  6. 

2.  To  strike  tho  shoulder  in  recoiling  ;  as,  Tho  gun 
kii-kx. 

ii.   I'n  manifest  contempt  or  scorn  ;  to  mock. 

4.  To  resist  ;  to  manifest  opposition  ;  to  contend. 

"  It  is  hard  f  or  the«  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  —  Act* 

il.  .",. 

!f  1.  To  kick  off: 

l--n,,tball:  To  give  the  ball  the  first  kick  in  the 
game. 

'-'.  7V>  kick  the  beam:  To  fly  up  and  strike  the 
beam,  as  the  lighter  scale  of  a  balance  ;  hence,  to  bo 
found  wanting. 

3.  To  kick  the  bucket;  To  die.    (Slang.) 

4.  To  kirk  up  a  row:  To  make  a  disturbance. 
kick,  s.    [KicK.v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  kicking;  a  blow  with  tho  foot. 
t2.  Ono  who  kicks  ;  a  kicker. 

I!.  The  right  or  turn  of  kicking  tho  ball  in  foot- 
ball. 

4.  The  recoil  of  a  gun  when  fired. 

5.  The  projection  on  the  tang  of  a  pocket  knife, 
to  prevent    the    blade    striking   the   spring   when 
closed. 

II.  Brickmakiny  :  Tho  pioco  of  wood  fastened  to 
the  upper  side  of  a  stock-board  to  mako  a  depres- 
sion in  the  lower  face  of  tho  brick  as  molded. 

IT  .4  kick  off:  Tho  first  kick  in  the  game  of  foot- 
hall. 

•kick  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  kick;  -able.]  Capable  of 
or  ii..  serving  to  be  kicked,  ((j.  Eliot:  Daniel  Der- 
onda,  ch.  xii.) 

Elck'-a-pdOS,  s.  pi.  [Native  name.]  A  tribo  of 
North  American  Indians  akin  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  formerly  living  in  northern  Illinois. 

*klck-ee  ,  s.  [Eng.  kick;  -ee.]  One  who  is  kicked. 
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kick  -or,  K.    [Eug.  kick;  -*r.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  kicks. 

2.  One  who  disagree1*  or  objects. 

•kick  -Ish,  a.  lEag.  kick; -ink.]  Inclined  to  kick. 
(Lit.  <fr  fly.) 

kick  -shaw;,  "kick  shose,  *kic  shoes,  ».  /</. 
[Fr.  qnelque  r/iose  =  tsome  thing,  from  Lut.  quttti*=ut 
what  kind,  and  eauta  =  a  cause,  a  think'.  I 

1.  SomethiiiK  fantastical;  something  that  has  no 
particular  name. 

2*  Light,  unsubstantial  dishes  in  cooking. 

•klCk'-Shde,  s.  [Eug.  kick.  amU/ioe.J  A  dancer, 
a  caperor,  a  buffoon. 

•kick -B^-wIck  sef,  «.  &  n.  [A  word  of  no 
etymology.] 

A.  .4«  sulmt. :  Used  as  a  ludicrous  term  of  endear- 
ment for  a  wife. 

B.  As  adj.:  Fantastic,  restless. 

If  Brewer  considers  the  word  to  have  been  from 
kicksij-vinsy  =  a  horse  that  kicks  aud  wiuces  in  im- 
patience. 

kick  -UP,  s.    [Bug.  kick,  and  up.] 

1.  A  row,  a  disturbance,  a  bother. 

2.  The  water-thrush,  from  its  habit  of   jerking 
its  tail  like  the  wagtail.    (Jamaica.) 

klCk  -jf-WlCk-y5 ,  8.     [KlCKSYWTCKSY.] 

kid  il),  *kyd,  s.&  a.  [Dan.  kid;  Sw.  kid,  kidling; 
Icol.  kidh.  kidhlinar;  O.  H.  tier,  kizzi;  M.  H.  Oer. 
<St(ier.  kitzf.\ 

A.  A  f  substantive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Tho  young  of  the  goat. 

"And  where  of  late  the  kids  had  cropp'd  the  grass. 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  take  their  place." 

Dryden:  Ot'id;  Metamorphoses  I. 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  skin  of  a  kid,  or  of  other 
animals  in  imitation  of  it. 

3.  (PI.) :  Gloves  made  of  kid  leather. 

II.  Fig. :  A  young  child ;  an  infant.    (Slang.) 
"A  flg  for  being  drowned  if  the  kid  is  druwuod." 
Reade:  It's  Never  Too  Late  to  M> ml,  ch.  ni ii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  leather  from  the  skin  of  the 
kid,  or  of  leather  made  to  imitate  it ;  as,  /.•/•/  gloves. 

•kid-foi,  «.    A  young  fox. 

"  We'll  fit  the  klii.fox  with  a  pennyworth." 

Shakeip.:  Much  Ado  about  Xotkinu,  11.  3. 

*kld  (2),  i.  [Wei.  cidi/8= fagots.]  A  fagot:  a 
bundle  of  heath  or  furze  j  specif.,  a  bundle  of  bushes 
or  sticks  planted  on  a  beach  to  stop  shingle  or 
gather  sand,  to  act  as  a  groyne. 

kid  (3), ».    [Prob.  a  variant  of  kit  (q.  v.).J 

Naut.:  A  small  wooden  tub  or  vessel,  in  which 
sailors  receive  their  food.  (J.  F.  Cooper:  Miles 
Wallingford,  ch.  iii.) 

kid  (!),«.<.&  i.    [KID  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive ; 

*1.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear,  as  a  goat. 

2.  To  impose  upon,  to  deceive,  to  joke.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bear  young,  as  a  goat. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive.    (Slang.) 

kid  (2) ,  v.  t .  [  KID  (2) ,  s.  ]  To  form  into  a  bundle, 
as  fagots. 

kid  (3),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  i-uiih.  pa.  par.  of  eunnan= 
know.]  To  make  known ;  to  show,  to  discover, 
disclose. 

•kid,  *kldde,  pa.  par.    [KiD  (3),  «.] 

kid    ang,  s.    [Javanese  (?).] 

ZoOl. :  The  same  as  MUNTJAC  (q.  v.). 

•kid  -de"r, 8.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from  JWd 
(2) ,  v.]  A  holder  of  grain  to  enhance  its  price. 

kld'-dSr-mln-stSr,  s.  [See  def.]  A  carpet  so 
called  from  being  made  somewhat  extensively  at 
the  town  of  that  name  in  England.  The  carpet  is 
also  known  as  Scotch  for  a  similar  reason.  Another 
of  its  names,  ingrain,  signifies  that  it  is  made  of 
wool  or  worsted  dyed  in  the  grain ;  that  is,  before 
manufacture.  Its  names  two  -ply  or  three-ply  in- 
dicate the  number  of  webs  which  go  to  the  making 
of  the  fabric.  It  is  composed  of  two  webs,  each 
consisting  of  a  separate  warped  woof;  the  two  are 
interwoven  at  intervals  to  produce  the  figure,  one 
part  being  above  and  the  other  below.  When  dif- 
ferent colors  are  used,  the  pattern  will  be  the  same 
on  both  sides,  but  the  colors  reversed. 

kld'-dl-Sr,  s.  [Supposed  etym.  Old  Sw.  kyta=to 
traffic,  to  truck.]  A  huckster,  or  vender;  an  itin- 
erant small  merchant. 

kld'-dle,  s.  [Arm.  kiilel  —  a  net  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream,  i  A  wi-ir  or  tisii-trap  formed  of  wicker  or 
basketwork. 

kid  -d8w,  subst.  [Corn.  kiddaic.~]  The  common 
Guillemot,  I'ria  troile.  [GUILLEMOT.] 


=  to 
to 


kidney-bean 

kid  dy>.  [Eug.,  a  dimin.  of  Kid  (1),  s.]  A  little 
kid. 

kiddy-yle,  «.  A  pie  made  of  goats'  or  sheep*' 
flesh. 

kid  df  -Ish,  K.  I  Eng.  kiddy,  and  suff.  -Uh.}  Gay, 
frolicsome,  as  a  young  goat. 

' kid  ling,  8.  [Eug.  /:/./  (1),  s. ;  dimio.  sufT.  -li,,,j.] 
A  young  kid. 

kid  nap,  r.  t.  [Eng.  kid  (1),  s.-a  kid,  a  child; 
nap,  from  Dan.  nau/>e;  Sw.  /ia;>pa  =  to  catch,  to  * 
snatch.]  To  steal  ana  carry  off  by  force,  as  a  child  or 
other  human  being ;  to  seize  and  forcibly  take  away, 
as  from  one  country  to  another,  or  into  slavery ;  to 
abduct. 

kid  nap  per,  .•«•.  [Eng.  kidnap ;  -ir.]  Ono  who 
kidnaps ;  a  man-stealor. 

kid    nap  ping,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [  KIDN-AP.] 

A.  &  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subtt. :  The  act  of  forcibly  abducting  or 
stealing  human  beings ;  man-stealing,  child-steal- 
ing. 

"  The  other  offense,  kidnapping,  being  the  forcible  ab- 
duction or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from 
their  owu  country,  and  sending  them  into  another,  waa 
capital  by  the  Jewish  law.  So  likewise  in  the  civil  law, 
pliigiura.  waa  punished  with  death.  With  us  it  waa  pun- 
ished  with  tine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory.  The  offense 
of  child-stealing  is  now.  however,  provided  for  by  the 
statute  24  &  25  Viet.,  c.  100,  s.  66,  which  makes  it  a  felony, 
for  which  penal  servitude  for  seven  years  may  be  im- 
posed."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  itr.,  ch.  15. 

kld'-ney',  *kld  neer,  'kid-nere, «.  [A  corrupt 
of  kidneer,  or  kidnere,  where  fc»d=belly,  womb, 
from  Icol.  kvidhr,  Sw.  qved,  A.  S.  cwidh,  Goth. 
kwithus,  and  neer,  or  nere—a  kidney;  Jcel.  nyra; 
Dan.  nyre;  Sw.  njure;  Dut.  nier;  Ger.  niere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"The  petrescent  matter,  when  it  is  bred  in  the  frfd- 
neyi,  is  reddish."—  Boyle.-  Work*,  v.  SB. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  kidney  in  ihape  or  ap- 
pearance ;  as,  a  kidney  potato. 

2.  Figuratively; 

(1)  Sort,  kind,  fashion. 

"  Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney,  think  of  that."— 
Snaketp. :  Merry  Wive»  of  Windsor,  iii.  S. 

*(2)  A  waiter. 

"  It  is  our  custom  upon  the  first  coming  of  the  news,  to 
order  a  youth,  who  officiates  as  the  kidney  of  the  coffee- 
house, to  get  into  the  pulpit,  and  read  every  paper  with  a 
loud  and  distinct  voice."—  Taller,  No.  268. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :    The  secreting  organs  of  the  trrine.  two 
in  number,  situated  in  the  lumbar  region  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  which  they  approach  on  their 
upper  extremities.    The  kidney  is  from  four  to  five 
incites  long,  about  two  and  a  half  broad,  somewhat 
more  than  one  in  thickness,  and  from  three  to  five 
ounces  in  weight.    Covered  by  a  layer  of  fat,  they 
rest  on  the  diaphragm,  the  right,  on  account  of  the 
liver,  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  left.    The 
anterior   surfaces    are  convex,  the  posterior  flat. 
Above  the  superior  extremity  is  the  supra-renal 
capsule.    The  concave  border  turns  outward  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  convex  inward  to  the  spine,  and 
is  excavated  by  the  hilus  renalis,  a  fissure  contain* 
ing  the  bloodvessels  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney.    It  ia 
dense  and  fragile  in  structure,  and  invested  by  u 
capsular  membrane  which  is  easily  torn  from  its 
surface.    When  divided  longitudinally  it  contains 
two  structures,  an  external  and  vascular,  the  cor- 
tical, and  an  internal  and  tubular,  the  medullary 
substance.    The  cones  or  pyramids  of  the  tubular 
portions  are  formed  by  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  in 
the  cortical  substance  are  found  the  corpora  Hul- 
pighiana,  a  mass  of  minute,  red,  globular  bodies. 
The  ureter  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney.    In 
the  interior  of  the  kidney  are  three  cavities,  form- 
ing together  the  infundibula.    The  embryonic  and 
fcetal  kidney  is  composed  of  lobules. 

2.  Pat  hoi. :  Many  diseases  may  affect  the  kidneys, 
as    inflammation,  cancer,  dropsy,  gout,  tubercle, 
amyloid  or  other  degeneration,  the   presence   of 
entozoa,  hydatids,  &c. 

kidney-bean,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Phaseolns.  The  common  kid- 
ney-bean is  Phaseolus  vulyaris ;  the  scarlet  kidney- 
bean,  the  scarlet  running  kidney-bean,  or  scarlet 
runner,  is  Phaseolus  multijtorus ;  its  roots  are  nar- 
cotic, as  are  those  of  the  royal  kidney-bean,  P.  rodi- 
atua;  and  the  underground  kidney-bean  is  Arachit 
kypogcea. 

Kidney-bean-tree : 

Bot. :  Wistaria  frutescens,  a  papilionaceous  plant 
of  the  sub-order  Vicnw.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub 
with  elegant  racemes  of  lilac  flowers. 


Uo~ll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c.hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan,     -tion,     -sion  •    shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhuii.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


kidney-form 

kidney-form,  kidney-shaped,  n.  Having  tho 
shape  or  a  kidney;  crescent-shaped,  with  the  ex- 
tremities rounded  into  lobes. 

Sidney-shaped  l>  "t 

Bot.:  A  reniform  leaf;  a  leaf  of  the  shape  de- 
scribed above. 

kidney-link,  «. 

Harness:  A  coupling  for  tho  harness  below  tho 
collar. 

•kldney-lipt,  a.    Hare-lipped. 

kidney-ore, «.    [NEPHRITE.  | 

kidney-potato,  *.  A  variety  of  potato  resem- 
bling a  kidney  in  shape. 

kidney-vetch, s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Anthyllis  (q.  v.). 

kid  -ney^wSrt,  «.    [Eng.  kidney,  and  wort.  ] 

But.:  (1)  Umbilicus  pendulinus,  a  plant  of  the 
family  Crassulaceee,  or  Houseleeks,  (2)  Saxifraga 
stellaris. 

kid    nlp-pSrs,  s.  pi.   [Eng.  kid  (2),  and  nipper*.] 

Gun-found.:  Nippers  used  in  gun-molding  for 
bringing  the  hoops  taut  around  the  mold. 

kie,  s.  pi.    IProv.  Eng.]    Cowsjkine. 

kl6  -kie,  s.    [Maori.] 

Bot.:  The  native  name  of  Freycinetia  banksii, 
one  of  the  Pandanacere  eaten  in  New  Zealand. 

klel-mey  -8r-a,  s.  [Named  after  C.  F.  D.  Kiel- 
meyer,  a  great  patron  of  botany.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Ternstromiaceae.  It  consists  of 
resinons  Brazilian  shrubs  or  small  trees.  The 
leaves  of  Kielmeyera  speciosa,  which  contain  much 
mucilage,  are  used  in  Brazil  for  fomentations. 

kler,  «.    [KEIE.] 

kiS -sel-gflhr,  ».  [Ger.  kiesel=a  pebble  or  flint, 
and  guhr= sediment  of  earth.]  A  porous,  silicious 
earth,  largely  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  nitro- 
glycerine. 

kies. '-Sr-lte,  «.  [Named  by Richardt  in  1861,  after 
Mr.  Kiesor,  president  of  the  Jena  Academy;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).\ 

Min. :  A  hydrated  sulphalc  of  magnesia,  with  tho 
formula  MgOSOs-t-HO.  Crystallization  orthorhom- 
bic ;  occurs  also  massive.  Color,  white  to  yellowish ; 
soluble  in  water.  Found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Stass- 
fnrth,  Prussia. 

kleve,  8.    [KEEVE.] 

klf-fg-klll,  kSf-fS-Wll,  s.  [Pers.  fcpjr=foam, 
scum,  and  gil  =  clay.]  A  species  of  clay  ;  meer- 
schaum. 

•kike  (1),  v.  t.    [KICK,  17.] 

kike  (2),  v.  i.    To  gaze  or  stare. 

kl  k8-kGn-S-ma-16  ,  s.  [An  American  Indian 
word.  1  A  most  beautiful  varnish,  like  copal,  but 
whiter  and  more  transparent. 

kllt  s.  [Celt.,  from  Lat.  cella=a  cell.]  A  common 
element  in  Celtic  place-names,  and  signifying 
church,  cell,  or  burying-place ;  as,  Kilkenny,  Co- 
lumbia, &c. 

kll-brlck  -en-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Apjohn  after 
its  locality  Kilbricken,  County  Clare,  Ireland*] 

Min.:  Tho  same  as  GEOCRONITE  (q.  v.). 

Ml-dSr-kln,  kin  der-kln,  »k?l -d8r-kln,  ». 
[A  corrupt,  of  Dut.  kindeken,  lit.  =  little  child, from 
kinil  :t  child,  and  dimin.  snff.  -ken  (  =  Eng.  -ttn, 
Qer.  -chen).]  A  liquid  measure  containing  the 
eighth  part  of  a  hogshead,  or  eighteen  gallons. 

"  Make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bang-hole  of  purpose." 
— Bacon.  Hat.  Hit!.,  S  46. 

kil   ?rg,  e.    [Greek  cA>Jt'oi=l,000,  and  Eng.  erg 

Physics:  A  thousand  ergs. 

"The  gramme-centimeter  i*  rather  less  than  the  kiltrg, 
being  about  980  ergn."— firtt.  Aetoc.  Rip.  for  1873,  p.  244. 

KIl-k8n -njf, «.    [Soodef.] 

Geog. :  A  county  and  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  Ireland. 

Kilkenny-coal,  «.    Anthracite  (q.  v.). 

kill,  «.    [  KILN.] 

kill,  «kille,  »klll-en,  *cull-en,  'kull-en, 
•kylle,  t'.  t.  A:  i.  [Icel.  Jfco((o=to  hit  on  tho  head, 
from  kotJr=the  top,  tho  head;cogn.  with  Norw. 
kt/tl<i  =  tii  poll,  from  A-«/J  =  the  head  ;  Dut.  kollen=to 
kiHK-k  down  ;  kol  —  a  knock  on  tho  head.  (Hkeat.) 
By  others  regarded  as  a  variant  of  quell  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Tranxilin  : 

\.  To  deprive  of  life,  to  put  to  death,  to  slay. 
(Said  of  an  agent.) 

"  Princes  were  privileged  to  kilt. 
And  numbers  nanctitietl  the  crimp." 

I'urtrm:  Death,  664. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable:  tn  de- 
stroy the  lifts  of.  iSaidof  a  cause  <>r  instrument.) 

"The  medicines.  If  they  were  UIWM!  inward,  would  kill 
thoae  that  use  them." — Bacon. 
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3.  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  active  qualities;  to 
deaden,  to  quell,  to  still. 

"The  great  rage  Is  killed  in  him." 

Shaketp. .  Lear,  iv.  7. 

4.  To  pass,  as  time  which  hang!1  heavy  on  one. 

"  Their  only  labor  watt  to  kill  the  time.' ' 

ThoniK'jH:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  72. 

B.  tntrans. :  To  cause  death. 

TT  To  kilt  two  hirtlx  with  one  stone :  To  produce 
two  effects  by  one  cause. 

"Thus  he  ktlled  tiro  birfawith  one  nlone:  plenHed  the 
Emperor  by  giving  him  the  reitemblance  of  his  ancew- 
tor,  and  gave  him  such  a  resemblance  OH  was  not  scan- 
duloun  in  that  age."  -Dri/den:  Virgil.  (Dedic.) 

IT  To  kill  is  tho  general  and  indefinite  term,  signi- 
fying simply  to  tako  away  life  j  to  murder  is  to  kill 
with  open  violence  and  injustice;  to  assassinate  is 
to  murder  by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait; 
to  slay  is  to  kill  in  battle ;  to  kill  is  applicable  to 
men,  animals  and  also  vegetables;  to  murder  and 
assassinate  to  men  only ;  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but 
sometimes  to  animals ;  to  slaughter  only  to  animals 
in  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may  bo  applied  to  men 
in  the  improper  sense,  when  they  are  killed  like 
brutes,  either  as  to  tho  number  or  to  tho  manner  of 
killing  them.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

'kill-courtesy,  «.    A  rude  follow. 

"Pretty  soul  !  she  durst  not  lie. 
Near  this  lack-love,  f:ill->-n»rf'  *>i  " 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  ii.  3. 

*klll-COW,  s.    A  butcher. 

•kill-time,  s.    A  pastime, 
kill,  «.    [KILL,  r.]    The  act  of  killing. 

"Keeping  possession,  had  won  well  when  he  finished 
the  spin  with  a  good  kill."— London  Field. 

kill  -a-dar,  «.  [Hind.]  Tho  governor  of  .a  fort. 
(Indian.) 

kil  -las,  s.    [Eng.  (Cornish.)] 
Mining:  The  clay-slate  in  which  the  ores  of  cop- 
;r  and  tin  are  found  in  Cornwall.    It  is  a  coarse 
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argillaceous  schist,  penetrated  by  granite  veins, 
which  at  the  point  of  junction  convert  it  into  horn- 
blende schist. 

kill  -de6,  kill  -deer,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the 
bird.] 

Ornith.:  dZgialitett  (Ojcycchus)  voriferus,  a  small 
American  bira  akin  to  the  plover.  It  is  of  a  light 
brown  color  above,  each  feather  tipped  with  brown- 
ish-red. There  is  a  black  ring  round  the  nock. 

klll-Jr,  ».  [Eng.  fci'H;  -<r.]  One  who  or  that 
which  kills  or  deprives  of  life. 

killer-whale,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Oreo,  gladiator^  one  of  the  Delphinidip 
(Dolphins).  It  is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  long, 
glossy  black  above,  and  white  below,  with  a  white 
patch  above  the  eye,  and  sometimes  a  grayish  sad- 
dle mark  on  the  back.  The  mouth  has  eleven  or 
twelve  powerful,  conical,  slightly  recurved  teeth  in 
each  jaw.  Its  fierceness  and  voracity  constitute  it 
the  terror  of  tho  ocean.  Eschricht  took  thirteen 
porpoises  from  the  stomach  of  one,  and  found  that 
it  had  choked  itself  in  swallowing  a  fourteenth. 
Not  merely  seals  and  walruses,  but  even  huge  sperm 
Greenland  whales  dread  its  attacks.  They  hunt  in 
small  packs,  and  are  particularly  abundant  near 
some  of  the  Pacific  sealing  grounds ;  they  also  try 
to  devour  the  whales  struck  by  harpoont.  (Dr. 
Murie,  in  CasselVs  Nat.  Hist.) 

•kill  -Sage,  *cnl-llB,  *oou  liase,  ».  [Fr.  coulisse 
=a  groove,  a  channel.] 

Architecture: 

1.  A  groove,  a  channel,  a  gutter. 

2.  A  dormer-window. 

tklll  -herb,  «.    [Eng.  kill,  and  terfc.) 
Bot. :  Tho  same  as  BROOMBAPE  (q.  v.). 
kill -I  grew  (ew  as  6),  ».    [Com.]    A  Cornish 
local  name  for  tne  Chough,  Pyrrhocorax  graculus. 
kill  1  kin  nick,  s.    [KINNIKINNICK.] 
kill  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    I  K  i  i.i..  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Depriving  of  life. 

2.  Irresistible,  overpowering,  fascinating,  or  be- 
witching; so  as  to  compel  admiration  and  notice. 

"Those  eyes  were  made  so  killing." 

1-npr:  Rape  of  the  Look,  v.  54. 

3.  Too  hot  or  strong  to  last;  exceedingly  great; 
exhausting;  as,  a  killing  pace. 

C.  .48  subst.:  Tho  act  of  depriving  of  life  or  ani- 
mation. 

"  There  must  be  an  actual  killing  to  constitute  murder.  ' 
— Blacketone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  en.  14. 

kill  -Ing  If,  adv.    [Eng.  killiny;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  killing  manner,  so  a-  to  kill. 

2.  A'i'<;. :  In  a  fa-riniiting  or  irresistible  manner; 
as,  to  look  at  one  killingly. 
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kll-ll  -nite,  «.  I  Named  by  Thomson  after  its  |(J- 
cality,  Killiney  Bay,  Dublin;  stiff,  -ite  t.W//<.t.] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  potash,  ami 
protoxide  of  iron.  Occurs  in  a  granitic  rock,  it, 
banded  crystals  with  the  cleavage  of  spodmneQA 
(q.  v.),  and  doubtless  derived  from  that  mineral. 

•kill  Jdy,  8.  [Eng.  kill,  andjotf.]  One  who  or 
that  which  causes  pain  or  grief. 

"The  royal  killjoy  delighted  in  having  the  dreariest 
capital  on  earth." — J.   Hut/:    Christian   Jtttys;  Ma<ir 
Freitco. 

kll  lock,  s.  [Variant  of  Sc.  JWHirfc=tho  flue  of 
an  anchor.]  A  small  anchor,  sometimes  made  «f 
stone  inclosed  in  wood. 

kIl-16-giS,  8.    [KiLN.]    A  furnace  of  a  kiln. 

kil  -low,  8.    [A  corrupt,  of  colly  or  collw    <i.  v. 
(See  extract.) 

"An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  color,  and  do 
leas  had  its  name  from  kollou*.  by  which  name,  in 
north,  the  smut  or  grime  on  the  backs  of  chimn 
called." — Wootlteard. 

•kil    man,  a.    [Eng.  /.-//.  and  num.]    Man-k 
ing. 

"Cannot  all  these  helps  represse  this  kilman  He 
fright'.'"  Chapman:  Homer'a  (Atyffey,  ii. 

•kil  -man,  s.    [KILN-MAN.] 

kiln  (n  silent),  'kill,  *kllne,  »kyll,  «kylne.8. 
[A.  S.  (-////(  a  drying-house,  from  Lat. 
kitchen:  Icel.  kylna;  Sw. 
kfilna ;  Wei.  cylyn,  cyln.] 
A  furnace  for  calcining ;  as 
plaster  of  Paris  or  carbon- 
ate of  lime  in  its  shapes  of 
marble,  chalk,  or  limestone 
[LIMEKILN]  :  for  baking 
articles  of  clay  in  the  bis- 
cuit condition,  as  a  biscuit- 
kiln  [GLAZEKILN];  for 
drying  malt,  hops,  lumber, 
grain,  fruit,  starch,  bis- 
cuit, Ac. ;  for  vitrifying 
articles  of  clay,  such  as 
pottery,  porcelain,  bricks. 
[PORCELAIN,  BRICK.] 


Kilns. 


"  A  smouldering,  dull,  perpetual  flame, 
As  iu  ii  kiln  burnt*  in  my  veins." 

Longfellow:  Golden  legend,  i. 

kiln-dried,  pa.  par.  &  a.    Dried  in  a  kiln. 

kiln-dry,  p.  t.    To  dry  in  a  kiln. 

"The  best  way  is  to  kiln-<lry  them." — Mortimer. 

kiln-hole,  s.    The  mouth  or  chimney  of  a  kiln. 

"Creep  into  the  kilnhole." — Shakesp.:  Kerry  Wlvet  of 
Windsor,  Iv.  L 

kiln-man,  kll-man,  8.    A  brickmaker. 

kil  -6-dyne,  s.  [Gr.  chilioi=l,00a,  and  Eng.  dyne 
(q.  v.).] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  thousand  dynes. 

kil  -o-gramme,  kil  6-gram,  s.  [In  Ger.  kiln- 
gramm,  irom  Fr.  kilogramme,  from  kilo-,  in  Fr. 
compos.  -  -  a  thousand  times,  and  yrunmte  =  a 
gramme.] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  French  measure  of 
weight=l,000  grammes.  A  kilogramme  as  a  meas- 
ure of  mass=15,4o'2'34874  grains,  of  which  the  new 
standard  pound  contains  7,UUO.  A  kilogramme 
weighs  9'SIXIO5  dynes  nearly.  In  measuring  press- 
ure, a  kilogramme  per  square  meter=98'l  dynes  per 
square  centimeter  nearly ;  a  kilogramme  per  square 
decimeter^tfSlXKl3  dynes  per  square  centimeter 
nearly ;  a  kilogramme  per  square  centimeter=9'81  X 
1(K>  dynes  per  square  centimeter  nearly;  a  kilo- 
Iframme  per  square  millimeter=9'81X107  dynes  I»T 
square  centimeter  nearly.  (Everett:  The  C.  G.  8. 
Kystemof  Units,  London,  1875.) 

kll-6  gram -m5  t«r,  kIl-6-gram  mS-tre  (tr» 
as  ter  i.  K.  [Fr.,  from  A-fIo=a  thousand  ;  gramme=» 
gramme,  and  metre.]  In  measuring  work,  a  kilo- 
grammeter=9'81X  10' ergs  nearly.  (Everett:  The  C. 
G.  S.  System  of  Units,  London,  1875.) 

W-161  I  tSr,  kM8l-I-tre  (tre  astSr).  «.  [In 
Ger.  kiloliter,  from  Fr.  kilolitre,  from  kilo-=&  thou- 
sand, and  litre.] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  French  measure  of 
capacity  for  fluids,  1,UUU  liters. 

kl-15m  -«-t8r,  kl  18m -g  tre  ftreastSr).8.   [In 
Ger.  kilometer,  from  Fr.  kilometre,  from  kil 
thousand,  and  nif'lre.] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  French  measiirp  of 
length  or  distance,  I/HO  meters.  It  U 1068-63  yard*, 
about  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 

•kil  6  stere.s.  [Pref.  kilo-,  and  Gr.  8<ereo»=a 
solid.  | 

Weight*  and  Meamrett :  An  old  French  snlicl  mo.-is- 
nre,  containing  1,000  cubic  meters=35316'6  English 
cubic  feet. 

kilt,  s.  [KlLT,  f.]  A  kind  of  short  petticoat, 
reachlnafrbm  the  waist  to  the  knei-s,  \v(,ni  by  the 
Higlilanders  of  Scotlanc!,  and  considered  as  tln>ir 
national  dress. 
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kilt,  v.  t.  [Dan.  kilte;  Sw.  dial.  fc»«a.]  To  tuck 
ui>.  tn  t  ni*s  up. 

kilt  fid,  a.  [Eng.fr;»,--ed.]  Wearing  or  dressed 
in  a  kilt ;  plaited  by  kilting. 

kll-t8r,s.    [KELTEK.] 

kilt  -Ing,  s.  [KILT,  t'.]  A  term  employed  in 
dressmaking  to  denote  au  arrangement  of  flat  .single 
plaits,  or  pleats,  placed  closely  side  by  side,  so  that 
I  ln>  double  edge  of  the  plait  on  tho  upper  side  shall 
lio  half  over  the  preceding  one  on  the  inside,  each 
showing  about  one  inch,  and  hiding  one  inch. 

*klm,  a.    [Wei.  cam.]    Crooked. 

kim-kam,  adv.    Crookedly,  awry,  wrong. 

"I  heard  my  father  say  that  everything  then  was 
turned  upside  down,  and  that  in  his  remembrance  all 
went  fedMom."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  373. 

Kim,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Kimmeridge  (q.  v.).] 
(See  etym.) 

klm  -66,  *klm  bow,  adj.  [Wei.  cam=crookod, 
and  Eng.  bow.]  Crooked,  bent,  arched,  curved. 

"  The  kimho  handles  seem  with  bear's-foot  carv'd, 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  serv'd." 

Druden:   Virgil;  Eclog.  iii.  67. 

11  To  set  or  jilace  the  arms  akimbo:  To  sot  the 
hands  on  the  hips  with  the  elbows  projecting  out- 
ward. 

"He  observed  them  edging  toward  one  another  to  whis- 
per, HO  that  John  wat*  forced  to  sit  with  his  arms  akimbo, 
to  keep  them  asunder."— Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Hull. 

•kirn  -b6,  *k8m  -bd,  v.  t.  [KIMBO,  a.]  To  place 
akimbo ;  to  crook. 

"  He  kemboed  hie  arms." — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison, 
iv.  288. 

klm-I  tfc-tan  -ta-llte,  ».  [Named  by  Nordcn- 
skiold.  A  supposed  tantalite  from  Kimito,  Fin- 
land.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  IXIOLITE  (q.  v.). 

klm  mer,  ».  [CCMMEK.]  A  female ;  a  neighbor- 
ing female  acquaintance  among  the  peasantry ;  a 
gossip. 

klm-me  -rl-an,  a.    [CIMMERIAN.] 
Kim    mer  Idge,  «.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
(Jeog.:  A  place  in  the  Isle  of  Purbock,  Dorset- 
shire, England. 

Kimmeridge-clay,  8. 

<•>"(.:  A  thick  bed  of  Upper  Odlitic  clay  or  bitu- 
minous shale,  occurring  in  Kimmeridge,  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  and  in  Wiltshire,  &c.  It  sometimes  forms  an 
impure  coal  several  hundred  feet  thick.  In  parts 
of  Wiltshire  it  resembles  peat,  and  may  have  been 
derived  in  part  from  the  decomposition  of  vegeta- 
bles; but,  as  its  chief  fossils  are  ammonites,  oysters, 
and  other  marine  shells,  the  remains  of  vegetables 
being  but  few,  it  may  be  of  animal  origin.  It  un- 
derlies the  Portland  Sand.  (Lyell.) 

klm'-nSl,  s.    1  K  i  .MI.I.IN.  ]    A  tub. 

kin  (1),  *kun,  *kyn,  *kynne,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cynn; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  ktumi;  Icel.  ty»=kin,  kindred  ; 
fc#nni=acquaintance;  Dut.  fcm«e=8ex;  Goth,  kuni 
=  kin,  race,  tribe;  I/at.  genus=a  race;  Gr.  genos= 
race,  offspring ;  Eng.  kind,  kindred,  and  king.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Relationship,  consanguinity,  affinity,  kindred, 
common  descent. 

"You  are  of  kin,  and  so  a  friend  to  their  persons."  — 
Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

2.  The  same  generic  class ;  t  hings  related. 

"  Being  of  kin  to  that  of  other  alcalizate  salts." — Boulc. 

3.  A  relation,  a  connection. 

"  He  is  some  tin  to  thee." 

Stiakexp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  li.  7. 

4.  Relations  or  connections  collectively  ;  kindred; 
persons  related  or'connected. 

"  They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent, 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  16. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  same  family,  nature  or  kind ; 
akin. 

"Those  that  are  kin  to  the  king." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  2. 

kin  (2),«.   [CHIN.] 

Music:  A  Chinese  musical  instrument,  with  five 
strings,  somewhat,  resembling  a  violin.  It  has  a 
sounding-board  und  five  silken  strings  of  different 

SIZI'S. 

-kin,  suff.  [Cf.  Ger.  -chen.]  A  diminutival  suffix ; 
as  manUnn=a  little  man ;  lambkin— a  little  lamb. 

kln-SBS-the'-Bls,  s.  [Greek  keinp=tn  move;  and 
aesthcsis  =  feeling.]  The  perception  consequent 
upon  the  movements  of  the  various  muscles  of  the 
body. 

ki'-na-ki-na,  s.    [QUINIXE.] 
kin  -ate, s.    [QUINATE.] 
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*kln-bote,  s.    [Eng.  kin  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng.  bate 
(q.  v.).] 
Old  Law:  Compensation   for  the  murder  of   a 

kinsman. 

kin  -c5b,  kin    coub,  «.    [Hind,  kintkhiml,.] 
Fabric :  Au  Indian  textile  fabric  of  muslin,  ganze, 
or  silk,  woven  in  various  ways,  and  sometimes  em- 
broidered with  gold  or  silver.    It  is  used  for  both 
male  and  female  dress. 

kind,  *kinde.  'kunde,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  cynde, 
;/rrj/iide=natural,  native,  inborn;  cynd,  gecynd= 
nature.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Characteristic   of  or  peculiar  to   a  genus  or 
species ;  natural,  native. 

2.  Having  feelings  or  a  disposition   befitting  a 
common  nature;  disposed  to  do  good  to  others; 
willing  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  others,  and 
ready  to  assist  them  in  distress  or  want ;  sympa- 
thetic,  benevolent,   benignant,    gracious,    tender, 
humane,  friendly,  affectionate. 

"  Be  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  10. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  kindness 
or  tenderness  of  heart ;  benevolent,  gracious ;  as  a 
kind  act,  a  kind  word. 

•4.  Suitable  for  or  befitting  the  nature  of. 
"  Gabriel  Plats  takes  care  to  distinguish  what  hay  is 
kindest  for  sheep." — Boyle:   Works,  vi.  887. 

*5.  Keeping  to  nature ;  natural. 

"A  kind  overflow  of  kindness." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothing,  i.  1. 
*6.  Not  degenerate ;  not  corrupt. 

"  What  mightst  thou  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.     (Chorus.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Nature ;  natural  propensity  or  inclination. 
"As  steel  is  hardest  in  his  kinde 
Aboueall  other,  that  men  nnde 
Of  metalles."  Oower:  C.  A.     (Prol.) 

•J.  Race,  genus,  generic  class. 

"As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing. 
Came  summon'd."  Milton:  P.  L.t  vi.  75. 

•3.  Relations,  connections,  people  of  the  same 
race. 

4.  Sort,  variety,  nature,  description,  style,  char- 
acter. 

5.  Manner,  way,  fashion,  sort. 

"  Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kin  ft  from  me 
As  will  displease  you." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  3. 

^T  In  kind:  In  produce  or  commodities,  as  opposed 
to  money. 

"  He  did  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto  those 
that  had  taken  them,  either  to  take  them  in  kind,  or  com- 
pound for  them." — Bacon:  Henru  VII. 

*f  Kind  and  species  are  both  employed  in  their 
proper  sense;  sort  has  been  diverted  from  its  orig- 
inal moaning  by  colloquial  use:  kin<l  is  properly 
employed  for  animate  objects,  particularly  for  man- 
kind, and  improperly  for  moral  objects ;  species  is  a 
term  used  by  philosophers,  classing  things  accord- 
ing to  their  external  or  internal  properties.  Sort 
may  be  used  for  either  kind  or  specie* ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common  property 
in  the  objects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as 
it  wore  by  sors,  chance. 

kind-spoken,  a.  Spoken  or  said  in  a  kind  man- 
ner ;  as,  a  kind-spoken  word. 

kind-tempered,  a.   Mild,  gentle. 

"  To  the  kind-tempere.d  change  of  night  and  day. 
And  of  the  seasons  ever  stealing  round, 
Minutely  faithful."  Thomson:  Summer,  39. 

•kind,  *kynd,  v.  t.    [KIND,  a.]   To  beget. 
"  She  yet  forgets  that  she  of  men  was  kynded." 

Spenser:  f.  I).,  V.  v.  40. 

kind  -Sr-gart-en,  s.  [German=the  children's 
garden.] 

Education:  A  system  of  education,  for  infants 
and  young  children,  devised  by  Frederick  Frobel 
(1782-1852),  by  whom,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Ronge, 
it  was  first  carried  out  at  Hamburg,  in  1849.  In 
1858,  Ronge  published  a  work  on  the  subject. 
Knowledge  is  imparted  in  an  attractive  form,  chiefly 
by  simple  object-lessons,  by  toys,  gamos,  singing, 
and  work— plaiting,  weaving,  folding,  and  cutting- 
out  paper.  Corporal  punishment  is  excluded.  The 
chief  merit  of  Frobel's  method  appears  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  he  makes  education  a  real  drawing-out, 
not  a  mere  imparting  of  instruction,  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  means,  not  an  end;  his  object  is  the 
unfolding  of  the  child's  whole  nature,  with  a  view 
to  free  self-development  and  action.  The  kinder- 
garten system  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  in 
this  country. 
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kind  heart  ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  kind,  and 
hearti-d.]  Distinguished  or  characterized  by  kind- 
ness of  heart ;  tender-hearted,  kind. 

"  He  was  as  honest  anil  kindhenrted  a  gentleman  as  any 
in  England." — Macantay:  Hist.  Eny.,ch.  ziv. 

kind  heart  ed  ness  (ea  as  a),  «.  [Eng.  kind- 
hearted;  -neat.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  kind- 
hearted  ;  kindness  of  heart. 

kin  die  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icol.  kyndill-a  candle, 
a  torch.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  set  on  fire ;  to  set  fire  to ;  to  light. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions ;  to  excite  to  action ; 
to  stir  up;   to  provoke;  to  fire;   to  animate;  to 
heat. 

"He  hath  kindled  his  wrath  against  me,  and  counteth 
me  as  one  of  his  enemies." — Job  xix.  11. 

2.  To  incite,  to  encourage. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  fire ;  to  be  set  on  fire ;  to  flame. 

"  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burnt,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee." — Isaiah 
zliii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  inflamed;   to  become  excited  or 
stirred  up  to  action ;  to  bo  roused ;  to  grow  warm. 

"  My  pity  kindles  at  his  woe." 

Courper:  Olney  Hymn*,  xii. 

•kindle-coal,  'klndle-nre,  «.  A  promoter  or 
stirrer-up  of  strife ;  a  firebrand. 

"In  these  wars  amongst  saints  Satan  is  the  great 
kindle-coal." — Ournatl. 

•kindle-fire,  s.    [KINDLE-COAL.] 

•kin  -die  (2).  *kind-len,  'kun-dle,  'kynd-lyn, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [KINDLE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth ;  to  bear. 

"  The  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  it  kindled."— 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  Iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  or  boar  young. 

IT  Used  specifically  of  hares  and  rabbits  in  both 
cases. 

*kln-dle,  *kin-del,  »kyn-dle,«.  [Eng.  kind; 
dimin.  suff.  -le,  -e(.]  A  generation,  a  brood. 

"Kyndlis  of  edderis."—  Wucliffe:  Luke  111.  7. 
kin   dler , ».    [Eng.  kindl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  kindles, 
inflames,  or  excites ;  an  inf lamer,  an  exciter. 

2.  Domestic:  An  attachment  to  a  stove,  by  which 
a  body  of  easily  lighted  material  is  brought  against 
the  fuel  in  tho  stove  to  kindle  it. 

'kind  leas,  a,  [Ena.  kind;  -tew.]  Without  re- 
gard for  ties  of  kindred ;  without  fellow  or  parallel ; 
unnatural. 

kind  -11-Sr,  comp.  of  a.    [Kivni.v.] 

kind  li  ness,  «.  [English  kindly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  kindly ;  kindly  disposition 
or  inclination ;  affection,  benevolence. 

kind  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [KINDLE  (!),«.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Inflaming ;  becoming  inflamed  or  ex- 
cited; becoming  heated;  heated. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Tho  act  of  setting  on  fire ;  the  act  of  causing  to 
burn :  the  act  of  inflaming,  heating,  or  exciting. 

2.  Materials  for  burning,  or  for    commencm 
fire. 
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kindling-coal,  s.  A  piece  of  coal  used  for  light- 
ing a  fire. 

*kind-llng,  *kynd-lyng,  s.  [Eng.  kindle  (2), 
r.  ]  A  brood,  a  generation. 

"  Kyndltngls  of  eddris."—  Wycllffe.  Luke  ill.  7.  (Pur- 
vey.) 

kind  -If,  'kynde  li.  a.  ,t  adv.    [Bug.  kind;  -/».] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  According  to  kind  or  nature ;  natural. 

"That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our 
use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  in  due  time  we 
may  enjoy  them."— Common  Prayer:  Litany. 

2.  Kind,  sympathetic,  tender-hearted,  affection- 
ate, benevolent,  humane. 

"And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth, 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

3.  Favorable,  prosperous,  auspicious,  refreshing. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*1.  By  nature ;  naturally ;  of  nature. 

"Deceit,  weping,  spinning,  God  hathyeven 

To  women  kindly."  Chaucer.  C.  T.,  6,986.  \ 

2.  In  a  kind  manner ;  with  kindness  or  good-will ; 
with  a  disposition  to  do  good,  or  to  make  others 
happy. 

"  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly 
love." — Romans  xii.  10. 
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kindly-tenant 

;:.  Happily,  fortunately,  favorably. 
•  Mu  took  it,  and  it  wrought  klndlu  with  him."—  Bun- 
Ifun:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

kindly-tenant,  «. 

>.,,/.<  Line:  [RE.NTALLEH.] 

kind   ness,    *kynde  nesse,   ».    [English  kind; 

I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  kind ;  a  kind, 
tender,  humane,  or  affectionate  disposition;  u  dis- 
I .o  ition  and  willingness  to  make  others  happy  by 
gratifying  their  wishes,  supplying  their  wants,  or 
helping  in  their  distress;  benevolence,  good-will, 
tenderness,  beneficence,  affection. 

2.  That  whicn  is  kind;  an  act  of  good-will  or 
hi-iifvolonce;  conductor  actions  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  others  in  any  way, 

17  For  the  difference  between  kindness  and  benefit, 
see  BENEFIT  ;  for  that  between  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence, see  BENEVOLENCE. 

kin  dred,  *kln-red,  *kin-rede,  *cun-rede, 
*kyn-rede,  *kyn-dred,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  c«n=kin 
(q.  v.) ;  suff.  -rc£den=state,  condition ;  as,  in  natred. 
The  d  is  excrescent,  as  in  thunder,  gander,  etc.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Relationship  by  blood  or  marriage ;    consan- 
guinity, kin,  affinity. 

*' Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king." 

Snaketp.:  Richard  II.,  1.  1. 

2.  Relations  by  blood  or  marriage ;  relatives,  con- 
nections, kin ;  persons  of  the  same  family. 

"And  kindred  of  dead  husband  are  at  best 
Small  help."         Wordaicurth:  Female  Vtigrant. 

',':.  A  nation,  a  race. 

"And  thanne  the  tokene  of  mannessoneschal  appere  in 
hevene;  and  thanne  alle  kynredis  of  the  eerthe  schulen 
weyle." — Wycliffe:  Matt  hew  xxlv. 

*4.  Family,  race,  descent. 

"And  eke  therto  comen  of  so  high  kindrede 
That  wel  unnethes  durst  this  knight  for  drede 
Tell  hire  his  wo."  Cliaucer:  V.  T.,  11,049. 

B.  As  adj.:  Related,  akin,  kin,  congenial,  allied  ; 
of  like  nature  or  qualities. 

"They  were  kindred  spirits,  differing  widely  in  intel- 
lectual power,  but  equally  vain." — .Vucuu/ui/.-  Htft.  Eny., 
ch.  xvi. 

klne.it.  pi.    [Cow,*.] 

klne-pox,  s.    [Cow-pox.] 

ki  ne  mat  Ic,  kl  nS  mat  -Ic-al,  a.  [KINE- 
MATICS.] Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  Kinematics  (q.  v.). 

ki  ne  mat  ics,  „.  [Gr.  fcmema=a  motion  ;  kineO 
=to  move.] 

Physics:  The  science  of  pure  motion,  admitting 
conceptions  of  time  and  otUxitjf,  but  excluding  the 
conceptipnof  force.  Newton's  fluxions  are  a  purely 
kinematical  method.  From  the  kinematics  of  a 
point,  all  the  properties  of  a  curve  may  be  deduced. 

"A  special  mixed  science  of  time  and  space  called  Lin.  - 
matics,  which  takes  its  place  besides  the  older  sciences 
of  geometry  and  algebra,  in  the  sciences  of  pure  space 
and  pure  time." — Pro/.  Tail:  Recent  Advances  in  Pnyaical 
Science  (V?K),  p.  14. 

kIn'-5-8c6pe,».    [KINETOSCOPE.] 

kl-nS-Bl-at -rlc,  a.  [Gr.  Jfcijie«»»=movemont, 
motion,  and  iatrikos=of  or  for  a  surgeon.] 

Therapeut.:  Of  or  relating  to  muscular  move- 
ment used  as  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases. 

kl-n6-sl-path -Ic,  o.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  kinesipath(y) ; 

-ir.\ 
I'/u-rapeut. :  Of  or  relating  to  kinesipathy  (q.v.). 

ki  ne  sip -a  thlst,  s.  [Eng.fcine»ipaHi(iO;  -M.} 
Therapeut.:  One    who    believes    in   or  practices 
kinesipathy. 

kl-nS-sIp -a-thjf.  «.  [Gr.  fcine»w=movoment, 
and  i>"fli,:.  orpa//io8=suffering.  ] 

7Vi  t-fapeut. :  The  attempted  cure  of  some  diseases 
by  exercising  certain  muscles ;  cure  by  means  of 
gymnastics.  Called  also  Movement  Cure.  [  LING- 
ISM.] 

kl-nS-SI-thSr  -a-pf,  s.  [Gr.  kinisis= movement, 
and  t /terapeia=medical  treatment ;  Fr.  kinfsithfr- 

'lieut.:  The  same  as  KINESIPATHY  (q.v.). 

ki-n@  s5d  Ic,  a.  [Greek  A-/w"«i*=motion,  and 
hudos—&  way.]  Convoying  motion. 

klnesodlc-substance.  s. 

Physiol. :  (See  extract.) 

"Kchiff  believes  that  in  lesions  of  almost  any  part  of 
the  [spinal  ]  cord  a  compensatory  assumption  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Injured  parts  by  those  left  Intact  may  take 
place,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the  posterior 
columns.  He  proposestheterui  klnen<jttlc  subttance  for  the 
tissue  by  which  motor  impulses  are  conveyed  along  the 
spinal  cord,  and  he  believes  the  smallest  portion  is  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  motor  impulse*  in  any  direction.  — 
carpenter:  Human  I'kytlol.  (1881),  p.  698.  (Note. ) 
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ki  net  -1C,  a.  [Gr.  kinetikos  =  of  or  for  moving ; 
putting  in  motion.] 

1.  Imparting  motion ;  motory. 

'2.  Noting  force  actually  exerted;  opposed  to 
latent  or  potential. 

kinetic-energy,  «.  Energy  due  to  the  motion 
of  a  body. 

"  Kinttic-enfrvv  is  half  the  product  of  mass  by  the 
square  of  velocity.  If  M  stands  for  mass,  L  for  length, 
and  T  for  time,  then  kinetic-energy  is  =  square  of  product 
of  mass  multiplied  by  length,  divided  by  square  of  time." 
— Rrerttt:  Thtf.t;.  *.  <ti.*trm  vf  Vntts  (  London.  1875),  ch. 
1.,  p.  6. 

kl-nSt  -Ics,  s.    [KINETIC.] 

Physics:  That  branch  of  dynamics  which  treats 
of  forces  imparting  motion  to  or  influencing  mo- 
tion already  imparted  to  bodies. 

kl-n8  t6-gen -e-BiS,  s.  [Gr.  kinetos  =  movable, 
and  Eng.  genesis.]  Tin-  theory  or  doctrine  holding 
that  animal  structures  have  been  produced  by 
animal  movements. 

ki  n6  -t&-graph,  «.  [Gr.  kinctott  ~  movable,  and 
graphein=tp  write.]  An  apparatus  for  taking  pict- 
ures of  moving  objects  in  their  changing  positions. 
It  was  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  By  means 
of  the  peculiar  mechanism  with  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, a  series  of  photographs,  about  forty  to  the 
minute,  can  be  taken.  So  rapidly  does  this  ma- 
chine work  that  every  motion  of  a  dancer's  feet, 
every  twist  or  turn  of  a  club-swinger's  wrists  and 
arms  are  reproduced.  The  impressions  are  taken 
on  a  long  strip  of  gelatine  film  with  such  rapidity 
and  accuracy  that  not  the  faintest  motion  of  the 
performing  athlete  is  missed.  [KINETOSCOPE,  2.] 

ki  ne  t6  scope,  s.  [Gr.  kinetos  —  movable,  and 
sfcopeo=to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  An  instrument  invented  by  Perigal,  for  illus- 
trating the  result  of  the  combination  of  circular 
movements  of  different  radii  in  the  production  of 
curves;  called  also  kinescope. 

2.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Thomas  A,  Edison 
for  exhibitingthepictures  taken  by  the  kinetograph 
(q.v.).    The  Kinetoscope  displays  the  pictures  to 
the  eye,  one  after  another,  so  rapidly  that  they  all 
seem  like  one  scene,  with  the  figures  moving  about 
as  they  do  in  actual  life. 

kingir.x.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  instrument  of 
percussion,  consisting  of  metal  plates,  which  are 
struck  with  a  hammer. 

king  (2),  *kin-lng,  *kyng,  *kynge,  ».  [A  con- 
traction of  the  older  form  ktniny  or  kynintj.  A.  S. 
cyniny,  cynincg,  cyninc,  cynyng,  from  cyn  —  &  tribe, 
km;  suff.  -ing;  hence  lit.  son  of  a  tribe,  t.  e., 
elected  by  a  tribe.  Cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  kxning=a 
king,  turn,  i~unni=a  tribe;  O.  Fris.  kininr/,  kening, 
from  fcen=a  tribe ;  Icel.  konungr;  Sw.fconung;  Dan. 
konae;  Dut.  koninjj;  tter.konig;  M.  H.  Ger.  kUnic; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rltuniiui.  kunninc,  from  M. H. Ger. kttnne, 
O.  H.  Ger. chunni—a  race,  u  kind.]  KIN. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  chief  ruler,  magistrate,  or  sovereign  of  a 
nation  ;  one  who  is  invested  with  supreme  author- 
ity over  a  nation,  country,  or  tribe ;  a  sovereign,  a 
monarch,  a  prince. 

"  What  is  a  king  t— a  man  condemn'd  to  bear 
The  public  burthen  of  the  nation's  care." 

/•,,.„•.  Solomon,  ill.  275. 

2.  The  conqueror  among   a  set  of  competitors. 
(Scotch.') 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards:  One  of  the  court  cards  having  on  it  a 
picture  of  a  king. 

(2)  Chess:  The  chief  piece  in  point  of  rank  in  the 
game  of  chess  (q.  T.). 

(3)_  Checkers :  A   crowned    man   in  the   game  of 

.  -'cond  Books  of  Kings : 

Old  Test.  <'<u,iin:  Two  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nirtii ,  relating  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
limited  and  divided)  from  the  proclamation  of 
Solomon,  a  little  before  the  death  of  David,  to  the 
death  of  Jehoiacbim — a  period  not  less  than  431, 
and  perhaps  more  than  458  years.  In  Hebrew,  the 
two  Books  of  Kings  were  originally  one  volume: 
the  Septuagint  divided  them,  calling  them  the  third 
and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  the  Vain te  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  Kings.  Next,  Bomborg 
separated  the  Hebrew  book  into  two,  after  the 
Greek  model.  The  division  is  clumsily  made  in  the 
middle  of  Ahaziah's  reign,  and  with  no  important 
break  in  the  historic  narrative.  There  are  resem- 
blances so  considerable  between  the  books  of 
Judges,  Ruth,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings, 
that  some  have  supposed  them  a  continuous  narra- 
tive from  a  single  author  or  editor;  but  there  are 
sufficient  differences  between  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  to  render  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  independent  works.  The  unity  of  stylo  be- 
tween 1  and  2  Kings  proves  them  to  have  had  the 
same  editor.  The  materials  to  which  he  had  access 


checkers  (q.  T.). 
2.    .Script.;  [I.  i,1T{l). 
*,l  (1)  The  First  and  Set 


king-killer 

for  the  composition  of  the  book  seem  to  have  been 
governmental  records,  published  bistoriea  of  imli- 
vidual  kings,  with  memoirs  of  Klijah  and  Eli-lia. 
not  from  a  cold,  official  pen.  but  from  an  enthu- 
siastic friend  and  admirer.  The  work  contemplates 
events  from  the  prophetic,  as  the  books  of  Chroni- 
cles do  from  the  priestly,  point  of  view.  The  former 
gives  prominence  to  the  history  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
among  which  most  of  the  prophets  labored;  tin* 
latter  to  that  of  the  Two  Tribes,  among  whom  the 

Sriosts  found  their  home.  Both  taught  that  the 
ewish  monarchy  was  a  theocracy,  with  Jehovah 
for  its  real  sovereign,  and  was  prosperous  or  other 
wise  according  as  his  earthly  vicegerents  carried 
out  or  departed  from  his  commands.  The  chro- 
nology is  difficult,  the  Hebrew  figures  being  repre- 
sented by  letters,  a  small  change  in  the  form  of 
which  would  greatly  alter  results.  It  agrees,  how- 
ever, well  with  the  Egyptian,  and  would  not  require 
much  alteration  to  adjust  it  to  the  Assyrian  chro- 
nology. Keen  study  of  the  Booksof  Kings  is  needful 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  Old  Testament  prc- 

Rhetic  writings,  which  in  their  turn  reflect  great 
ght  on  the  historic  narratives  in  Kings.  Recent 
archaeological  researches  have  afforded  much  con- 
firmatory evidence  in  favor  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  is  believed  that  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26),  So. 
or  Sevek  (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  Tirhakah  (xix.  9),  and 
Pharaoh  Nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,30),  figure  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  Assyrian  account  of 
Sennacherib's  expedition  against  Hezekiah  is  on  a 
little  barrel-like  cylinder,  covered  with  arrow- 
headed  characters,  in  the  British  Museum.  Omrt 
(1  Kings  xvi.  16,  17,  Ac.),  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  2,  Ac.), 
Mcnabem  (xv.  14,  &c.),Tiglath  Pileser  (xvi.  10). and 
Shalmanoser  (xvii.  3),  are  also  on  the  Assyrian 
tablets.  There  is  a  lengthened  account  of  Meoha, 
the  sheepmastcr,  on  the  Moabite  stone  (q.  v.)  (2 
Kings  iii.  4,  5).  The  Books  of  Kings,  or  narratives 
derived  from  them,  are  alluded  to  in  many  passages 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Cf.  1  Kings  iv.  21—28,  x.  5, 14—22,  Ac.,  and  Mat.  vi.  29;  x.  1 
-13,  and  Mat.  xii.  42;  vl.  1-88.  and  AcU  vii.  47;  ivil.  1,  and 
James  v.  17;  xvii.  8-16.  and  Luke  iv.  26;  xvlll.  42—49,  and 
James  v.  18;  xix.  10.  14. 18,  and  Rom,  xi.  S— 4;  2  Kings  v.  1 
—27  and  Luke  iv.  27,  Ac. 

(2)  King  of  the  Herrings: 

Ichthy. :  Chimcera  monstrosa.    [CmatfRA.] 

king-apple,  «.   [KINOAPPLE.] 

king -at- arms,  s. 

Her.:  One  of  three  officers  of  great  antiquity, 
whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside 
at  their  chapters,  and  have  the  jurisdiction  of 
armory.  There  are  three  kings-at-arms  in  Eng- 
land, Garter, Clarencieux,  and  Norroy.  [GARTER.] 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the  principal  king- 
at-arm-.  the  other  two  provincial  kings-at-arms: 
Clarencieux  officiating  south  of  the  Trent,  and 
Norroy  north  of  that  river.  There  is  a  I. you  king- 
at-arms  for  Scotland,  and  an  Ulster  kiug-at-arma 
fur  Ireland. 

king-auk,  ».    The  sea-dove, 
king  blrd-of- paradise.  «. 

Ornith. :  Paradisea  regia,  a  small  species  from 
New  Guinea,  known  to  and  described  by  Linnaeus. 

king-bolt,  s. 
Vehicles : 

1.  A  vertical  bolt  which  attaches  the  front  of  the 
body  to  the  fore-carriage,  and  forms  the  axis  of  oscil- 
lation when  the  said  carriage  is  turned  sideways. 

2.  A    similar  part  in    an    American  railway-car 
which  forms  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  car  upon 
the  truck  in  turning  curves. 

king-card,  «.  In  curd-playing,  the  best  unplayod 
card  01  each  suit. 

King  Charles  -spaniel.  - 

ZoOl.:  A  kind  of  Spaniel.  Called  also  the  Pug- 
nosed  Spaniel. 

King  Cole,  title.  A  legendary  king  of  Britain. 
who  lived  in  the  third  century. 

king-conch,  subst.  A  West  Indian  shell.  Cassis 
cameo. 

king-crows,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Dirruridn.-  fDrongos)  (q.  r.)i 
The  Common  King-crow  (Buchanga  atra)  is  found 
in  India.  It  continually  persecutes  the  crows  of 
that  country,  whence  the  name  of  King-crow. 

king-duck,  ».  A  large  Arctic  eider-duck,  Soma- 
teria  spectabil  /*. 

king-eagle,  «.  Aquiln  heliaca,  believed  to  have 
been  the  imperial  bird  of  Rome. 

•king-geld,  «. 

Old  Lav:  A  royal  aid ;  an  eecuage.    [GELD, «.] 

king-hake,  s.  An  American  bake,  1'hyit  reijitu, 
fou  n<l  on  our  eastern  shores. 

king-killer,  «.  A  regicide;  a  murderer  of  a 
kingor  kings. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cnr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,    OB  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


king-monkey 


kinglet 

Kingdoms.  The  designation  was  introduced  or  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  Linnwus,  who  divided  tin- 
linporium  Naturw  into  three  Regna  Naturw:  (1) 
Regnurn  Animale,  (2)  Regnum  Vegetabile,  and  (3) 
Kegmim  Lapideum. 

kingdom  of  heaven,  kingdom  of  Ood,  >. 

Scripture  and  Theology : 

1.  A  spiritual  kingdom  (Luke  xvii.  21 ;  John  xviiL 
36)  which  was  "at  hand"  when  John  the  Baptist 
announced  the  approaching  advent  of  Jesus  (Matt. 
iii.  2),  and  even  after  the  ministry  of  the  latter  had 
commenced  (Mark  i.  15).    The  proper  preparation 
for  it  was  repentance  (ibid.).    Jesus  preached  ite 
coming  (Luke  iv.  43,  viii.  1,  xvi.  16).    After  His 
miraculous  power  had  been  experimentally  demon- 
strated ana  the   evangelists  gone   forth,   it   had 
arrived  (Matt.  xii.  28;^Luko  T.  11).    It  was  to  ad- 
vance from  small  beginnings,  like  a  seed  which 
germinates,  grows,  and  bears  fruit  (Mark  iv.  26-32). 
Commencing  on  earth,  its  full  establishment  was  to 
be  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  ago  iu  the  other 
world  (Matt.    xii.  24  to  50;  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  xxii. 
16, 18).    Before  one  could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  he  must  be  born  again  (John  iii.  3).    The  ex- 
pression "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  the  common  one 
in  Matthew,  while  kingdom  of  God  is  frequent  in 
Mark  and  Luke. 

2.  The  laws  by  which  this  spiritual  kingdom  ia 
governed  :  God's  dealings  with  His  people.     (Matt, 
xxii.  2-14.) 

.king    dftmed,  a.    [Eng.  kingdom;  -ed.]    Like  a 
kingdom;  in  the  condition  of  a  kingdom.  (Shaketp.: 
Troilus  and  Cremida,  ii.  3.) 
king  -fish,  «.    [Eng.  king,  and  fish.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  Lampria  luna  or  guttatus.  a  beautiful  fish  of 
the  mackerel  family.    The  back  and  sides  are  of  a 
rich  green,  with  purple  and  gold  reflections;  the 
under  parts  yellowish-green,   a  few   white  spots 
above  and  below  the  lateral  line ;  the  fins  vermilion. 
Called  also  the  Opah.    I  LEUCIS.] 

2.  The  popular  name  for  a  fish  called  by  Linmeus 
Perca  alburnus,  then  Scicena  nebulosa,  now  Afenti- 
cirrug  nebulosus.    Called  also  the  Bermuda  Whit- 
ing. 

3.  Cybium  regale,  one  of  the  Scomboridw. 

king  flsh-Sr,  e.  [Named  from  the  brilliance  of 
its  plumage.] 

Ornithology : 

\.  Sing.:  The  genus  Aleedo  (a,  v.).  ThoCommon 
Kingfisher,  Aleedo  ispida,  is  blue  above,  greener  on 
the  mantle  and  scapulars,  with  beautiful  rich  co- 
balt on  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts :  a 
spot  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  eye  coverts  and  under 
parts  are  rufous ;  the  head  is  blue,  barred  with  black ; 
the  wings  blue,  with  spots  of  brighter  cobalt  on  the 
coverts;  the  throat  and  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  are  white ;  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  breast 
are  blue ;  the  bill  black,  the  feet  red.  The  female 
and  young  are  like  the  male, but  are  red  at  the  base 
of  the  under  mandible.  Length  seven  inches.  Note 
like  "  ti-ti-ti."  A  shy  bird,  but  may  be  seen  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers  in  the 
south  of  England  perched  over  the  water,  into 
which  it  darts  from  time  to  time,  bringing  back  a 
fish  or  a  water-insect,  which  it  kills  with  a  few  raps 
on  its  perch,  and  then  devours.  Occasionally  it 
hovers  for  a  few  seconds.  It  bores  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  makes  a  nest  of  fish-bones,  and  lays  six  or 
seven  eggs,  the  whole  process  taking  about  twenty- 
one  days. 

2.  PI.:  The  family  Alcedinidie  (q.v.). 

IT  The^Pied  Kingfisher,  Ceryle  rudis,  is  common 
on  the  Nile  and  in  India. 

king -hopd,  *kyng-hed,  s.  [Eng.  king  (2),«.; 
-hood,  -head.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
king;  kingship. 

"  For  his  kj/nghed 
He  may  hem  both  saue  and  spille." 

Hover:  C.  A.,  bk.  vii. 

king  -hfint-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  king,  and  hunter.] 
Ornithology:  Halcyon,  a   genus  of    Kingfishers. 
(Swainson.)    [HALCYOX.] 

klng'-I-a,  f.  [Named  after  Captain  Philip  King. 
R.  N.,  often  employed  on  the  coast  of  Australia.  ]  • 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  obsolete  order 
Kingiaceee  (q.  v.).  Itconsistsof  arborescent  rushes 
from  South  Australia. 

tklng-I-S' -58-86,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  kingi(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecn.] 

Bot. :  Endlicher's  name  for  an  endogenous  order 
now  merged  in  Juucaceie  (Ru- 

klng'-less,  «.  [Eng.  king  (2),  s. ;  -less.]  Without 
a  king ;  having  no  king. 

"A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state." 

Byron:  Chilae  Harold,  L  88. 

king  -ISt,  8.    [Eng.  king;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  king,  a  petty  king. 

"  No  one  will  regret  that  the  kinglets,  or  moat  of  them, 
have  been  disrainaed  to  clear  the  way." — London  Standard. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  Golden-crested  Wren,  Ilegulus  crw- 
tutus. 

boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


king-monkey,  «.  The  Colobua  polycomua  of 
Biorra  Loono,  Africa. 

king-mullet,  ». 

Ichthy.:  Upeneus  maculatus,  a  fish  in  the  seas 
around  Jamaica. 

king-parrakeet,  s. 

Ornith. :  Platycercus  scapulatus,  an  Australian 
parrakoet.  It  is  a  well-known  cage-bird. 

king-penguin,  «.    [PENGUIN  1  (1). 

king-plant,  «. 

Bot. :  Ancectochilus  xetaceus, 

king-rod,  8.  A  tension-rod  depending  from  the 
ridge  of  a  roof  and  uniting  with  the  tie-rod;  occu- 
pying the  position  of  the  king-post  in  wooden  roofs. 

king-salmon,  s.    The  quiunat. 

king-snake,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Ophibolwt  getulus.    [OPHiBOLtre.] 

king-tody,  ».  A  small  fly-catcher  bird,  livim-  in 
tropical  America.  It  is  of  the  species  Surylatmut 

aerilophus. 

king-truss,  c.    [KINGPOST.] 
king-tyrant,  8. 

Ornith.:  The  sumo  as  KINOBIED  (q.  v.). 
king- vulture  or  king  of  the  vultures,  «. 

Ornith.:  A  large  vulture  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  alleged  fact  that  when  it  is  pleased  to 
make  its  appearance  on  a  carcass  on  which  other 
vultures  are  at  work,  they  meekly  stop  proceedings 
and  look  on  without  eating  until  the  king-vulture 
has  gorged  itself  to  satiety.  There  is  nothing  senti- 
mentalin  this  apparent  loyalty  to  a  royal  person- 
age ;  the  smaller  vultures  postpone  satisfying  the 
•claims  of  appetite  only  because  they  are  afraid  that 
the  larger  and  stronger  bird  would  fall  upon  them 
if  they  did  anything  else.  The  king-vulture  is  found 
in  South  America.  The  Spaniards  of  Paraguay 
xjall  it  the  white  crow.  Its  plumage  is  milky-white; 
on  its  neck,  which  is  naked,  is  blood-red  skin.  It  is 
the  Sarcorhamphus  papa.  [SABCOBHAMPHUS.] 

•king-worship,  ».  Excessive  or  extravagant  rev- 
erence or  loyalty  to  a  sovereign.  { itacaulay.) 

king's-advocate,  s.   [ADVOCATE.] 
klng's-bench,  s.    [BENCH.] 
king's-clover,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  for  the  Common  Yellow  Melilot 
Welilotus  offlcinalii).  [MELILOTU8.] 

klng's-cob,  king's-cup, «.   [KINGCUP.] 

king's-cushion,  s.  A  seat  formed  by  two  per- 
sons holding  each  other's  hands  crossed. 

king's  (or  queen's)  English,  «.  The  English 
language  playfully  regarded  as  under  the  direct 
guardianship  of  the  sovereign. 

king's  (or  queen's)  evidence,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  Evidence  given  by  an  accomplice  in  a 
«rime,  when  other  evidence  is  deficient,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  himself  shall  go  free  for  his  share  in 
the  crime.  Called  in  this  country,  "state's  evi- 
dence." 

*king's-evil, ». 

}'<illu>l. :  An  old  name  for  scrofula,  which  was  be- 
lirvcil  to  bo  cured  bytho  royal  touch.  The  practice 
began  with  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1051.  It 
reaehed  its  maximum  in  the  ultra-loyal  days  of 
Charles  II.,  when  it  is  said  that  9%  107  persons  were 
touched.  In  1712,  Queen  Anne  officially  intimated 
IIIT  intention  of  touching  persons  afflicted  ;  but  two 
years  later  (in  1714),  George  I.  discontinued  the 
practice.  In  1719  the  office  for  the  ceremony  was 
expunged  from  the  litany.  Charles  Edward  touched 
a  oliihl  for  the  king's-evil  at  Holyrood,  in  October, 
17-Cp.  In  1775,  Louis  XVI.  touched  2,4(1)  people  for 
the  disease,  and,  it  was  alleged,  successfully.  The 
distinguished  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  sought 
the  royal  touch  to  deliver  him  from  scrofula. 

klng's-hood,  s.  The  roticulum  or  second  stomach 
of  an  ox. 
klng's-letter, «.    [BEIEF,  *.] 

king's  (or  queen's)  messenger,  ».  An  official 
employed  under  nu  English  Secretary  of  State  to 
carry  dispatches  at  home  or  abroad. 

'king's-silver,  «.  Money  paid  to  the  king  in  the 
English  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  license 
granted  to  u  man  to  levy  a  fine  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  to  another  person ;  and  this  must 
have  been  compounded  according  to  the  value  of 
the  land,  iu  the  alienation  office,  before  the  fine 
would  pass. 

king's-spear,  s. 
Bot.:  Asphodelus  albus. 

king's  (or  queen's)  stores,  s.  pi.  British  naval 
or  military  stores. 
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king's-tradesman,  ».  A  tradesman  holding  a 
commission  from  under  the  privy  seal,  exempting 
him  from  paying  burghal  taxation.  The  right  of 
the  sovereign  to  appoint  tradesmen  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  limited  to  one  of  each  trade  or  occupation. 
(Scotch.)  % 

•king's-wldow,  «.  A  widow  of  the  king's  tenant- 
in-chief,  obliged  to  take  oath  in  chancery  that  she 
would  not  marry  without  the  king's  leave.  (En;i.) 

king's-yellow,  «.  A  pigment  formed  by  mixing 
orpiment  witharsenious  acid. 

•king,  v.  t.    [KING,*.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  a  king;  to  subject  to 
a  king. 

"  For,  my  good  liege,  she  in  HO  idly  king'  'I, 
Her  scepter  HO  fantastically  borne." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  make  a  king  ;  to  raise  to  a  throne. 

"  Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king; 
Then  i  am  ktng'd  again." 

Shakefp.  :  Richard  IT.,  T.  B. 
king  -ap  pie,  s.    [Eng.  king,  and  apple.] 
Hart  .  :  A  cultivated  kind  of  apple. 
"The  kingapple  is  preferred  before  the  jenneting."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

klng'-blrd,  ».  [Eng.  king,  and  bird.} 
Ornith.:  A  name  given  to  a  shrike,  the  Turannus 
intrepidus,  of  this  country.  It  is  above  of  a  dark 
slaty  ash-color,  and  beneath  white;  the  feathers  of 
the  crown  are  orange.  They  build  in  this  country, 
breeding  in  general  twice  a  year,  and  laying  five 
eggs  each  time.  Named  from  an  erectile  orange- 
colored  crest  on  the  head,  which  has  boon  compared 
to  a  diadem  ;  as  also  from  the  tyrannical  character 
of  the  bird.  It  is  insectivorous,  and  ia  not  in  good 
repute  with  beekeepers, 
from  the  number  of  bees 
which  it  destroys. 

klng'-crab.  «.  [English 
king,  and  crab.  So  called 
from  theirlarge  size,  some 
of  the  genus  being  two 
feet  in  length.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  English 
name  of  the  crabs  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Limulus. 
They  have  their  body  com- 
mencing in  front  with  a 
broad   crescent-shaped 
carapace,  with  its  convex- 
ity forward.    Behind  this 
is  an  hexagonal  portion, 
formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments, the  whole  termin- 
ated posteriorly  by  a  long 
spine-like  tail.  Above,  the 
body  is  convex;  beneath, 
it  is  concave,  the  feet  be- 
ing lodged  in  the  cavity. 
The  kingcrabs  are  the  only 

representatives  of  the  order  and  subdivision  of 
Crustacea  called  Xyphosura.  They  are  found  in 
the  seas  and  islands  of  both  the  Asiatic  and  Amer- 
ican shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  [LiMTSLUS.] 

2.  Palceont.:  [XlPiiosuEA.J 


Kingcrab. 


-craft,  s.    [Eng.  king,  and  craft.]    The  art 
or  science  of  governing  ;  royal  polity. 

"Directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  kingcraft."—  Ma- 
caitlay:  Hint.  A'/t'/.,  ch.  i. 

king  cup,  king's  -cup,  king's  -c6b,  *.  [Eng. 
king,  and  cup.] 

Hot.  :  Ranunculus  bulbo»us,  and  some  allied  spe- 
cies. 

"Panaies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies: 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises." 

Wordsworth:  To  tlie  Small  Celandine. 

king  -ddm,  *kyng-dom,  'king-dome,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  M.  Eng.  kinedom,  from  A.  S.  cynedom 
=a  kingdom,  from  cv»e  =  royal  ;  suff.  -dom.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  dominion  or  territory  under  the  authority 
or  rule  of  a  king  ;  the  dominion  of  a  king  or  mon- 
arch. 

"The  great  and  rich  kingdome  of  Granada."—  Bacon: 
Urnry  ril.,p.  106. 

2.  The  position  or  attributes  of  a  king;  kingly  or 
sovereign  power  or  authority;  supreme   rule   or 
power. 

"My  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass." 

Shakesp..-  Kicluird  II.,  Iv.  2. 

3.  A  region,  a  territory,  a  tract,  a  realm. 

"The  wat'ry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

II.  Jfat.  Hist.:  The  designation  of  the  highest 
and  most  comprehensive  of  the  divisions  into  which 
natural  objects  are  arranged.  They  are  three  in 
number,  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Mineral 


kinglibood 

king    II  hood,    «.    [Eng.    kiiajlij;    -hood.]    Roy- 
,ilt>  ;  kingliness. 
king    like,  <t.    [Eng.  king,  and  like.] 

1.  Like  a  kiug;    becoming  or  befitting  a   king; 
nohle,  royal. 

"  Not  to  uphold  the  kinultkr  rule  and  royaltie  of  a  con- 
null."-  /'.  Holland:  Lii-fu*.  p.  1,026. 

2.  Noble,  magnificent. 

king  II  nSss,  8.  [Bug.  kingly;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  kingly. 

king -ling,  *.  fEng.  king  (2).  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
•Ini'i;  (ier.  koniglein.]  A  little  kiug,  a  kinglet,  a 
!"•!  i  >  king. 

"  Enough  of  ktinjihi'jK,  and  enough  of  kingH." 

fhun'hiU.   The  Candtdatr. 

king -If ,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  cynelic  (a.),  cynelice 
(adv.) ;  Ger.  koniglich.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king  or  kings  ;  royal. 

"It  was  abtrard  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely  the 
kingly  name  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  kingly  power." 
— Macaulay:  Ilt»t.  Eng.,  ch.  z. 

2.  Carried    on  by  or  under  a   king;  royal,   mo- 
narchical; as,  a  kingly  government. 

3.  Befitting  or  becoming  a  kiug;  noble,  magnifi- 
cent, royal,  regal. 

"A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  I'antlier,  Hi.  881. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  kiug;  as   becomes   a    king; 
royally. 

"My  great  mind  m..-i  kingly  drinks  it  up." 

Snalcctp.:  Sonnet  1i4. 

king  post,  king  piece,  x.  [Eng.  king,  andpcw< 
or  piece.] 

Arch. :  The  middle  post 
of  a  roof,  standing  in  the 
tie  beam  and  reaching  up 
to  the  ridge ;  it  is  often 
formed  into  an  octagonal 
column  with  capital  and 
base,  and  small  struts  or 
bases,  which  are  slightly 
curved,  spreading  from  it 
above  the  capital  to  gome 
other  timbers.  Also  known 
«»  crown-post,  or  joggle- 

port* 

kingpost-roof,  s. 


Kingpost. 


Arch. :  A  roof  having  but  one  vertical  post  in 
each  truss. 

king -ship,  «.  [Eng.  king;  -ship.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  a  kiug ;  the  state,  office,  or  dignity 
of  a  king ;  royalty ;  supreme  power. 

"If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  ktngthip."  '  Cawper:  Table  Talk,  150. 

king -ston,  king -stftne,  king's  st&ne,«.  [Eug. 
king,  and  stone.  ] 

Ichthy. :  A  name  for  the  Angel-fish  (q.  v.). 

King    st&n,  prop.  name.    (See  the  compounds.) 

Kingston's-metal,  ».  An  alloy  of  copper,  tin, 
and  mercury  used  for  the  bearings  of  very  heavy 
shafts,  on  account  of  its  great  smoothness  of  sur- 
face, and  the  consequent  absence  of  much  friction. 

Klngston's-valve,  s.  A  conical  valve,  forming 
the  outlet  of  the  blow-off  pipe  of  a  marine  engine ; 
it  opens  through  the  side  of  the  vessel  by  turning  a 
screw. 

•king   ta  ble,  s.    [Eng.  king,  and  table.] 

Arch. :  A  course  or  member,  conjectured  to  be 
the  string-course  with  ball  and  flower  ornaments  in 
Hut  hollow  molding,  usual  under  parapets. 

king   wood,  8.    [Eng.  king,  and  wood.] 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  wood  from  Brazil,  called  also 
Violet-wood.  It  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Trip- 
tolnrmea,  or.  according  to  some,  from  Brua  ebenus. 
It  is  used  for  turning  and  cabinet  work,  and  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  violet  streaks. 

kin    1C,  a.    [Quisle.] 

klnic-acid.  ».    [QOTNIC-ACID.] 

kl  nix  Js,  ».  [Or.  kini'ii  ti>  move,  and  /..//..  i !»• 
waist.  | 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  land  tortoises.  Three  species 
have  been  described ;  the  best  known  is  Kinirys 
hiinn-ana,  from  Domerara  and  Guadeloupe. 

klnkil'.s.  [Out.  &  8w.,  from  the  same  root  as 
!<•••!.  fciH-»(t  =  tosink  at  the  knees;  keikr= bent  back- 
ward ;  k-tik-jit  \it  bend  backward;  kenar=&  crook. 
a  t>ik'ht;  N»»rw.  Jt*A:a=to  writhe:  k<'ika  —  \t\  bend 
hark  or  aside;  kinka—iu  writhe,  to  twist ;  kink-ti 
twist.  1 

I.  Literally: 

I.  MUXK-:  A  twist  in  a  catgut  string  from  close 
laying,  which,  by  uncoiling  and  weakening  that 
part  of  the  string  in  which  il  occurs,  frequently 
makes  it  useless  for  the  instrument  for  which  it  is 
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'1.  \ititl.:  A  sharp  bend  in  a  rope  or  cable  which 
prevent-  its  reeving  through  a  block  or  a  hole,  or  in 
a  hose,  preventing  water  passing  through  it. 

II.  Fig.:  A  crotchet,  a  whim,  a  caprice. 

•kink  (2),  s.  rCf.  chincough.]  A  fit  of  coughing; 
an  immoderate  nt  of  laughter. 

klnk(l),r.  i.  [KiNK  (I),*.]  To  twist  or  run  into 
kinks;  to  wind  into  a  kink. 

kink  (2) , v.  i.    [KiXK  (2),  «.]    (.Srofr*.) 

1.  To   gasp    for   breath,    as  in  coughing.      Sai.l 
especially  of  a  child  with  tho  hooping-cough.) 

2.  To  laugh  immoderately, 
kin    ka,  s.    [Hind.] 

Bot.:  An  annual  herb  of  the  Composite  family, 
common  in  many  parts  of  India.  Its  s«eds  yield  by 
pressure  a  green  oil,  possessing  valuable  properties, 
which  promise  to  make  it  of  considerable  value  in 
the  arts. 

kin -ka-jdu,  8.  [Fr.  kinkajoti,  guincajou,  from 
carcajou,  thenativename.] 

Zool.:  Cercoleptes,  a  genus  of  Carnivorous  Mam- 
mals, family  Procionidae  (q.  v.).  They  have  pre- 
hensile tails,  with  which  they  hang  on  to  trees. 
They  have  some  affinity  to  the  Lemurs,  of  which 
they  are  the  partial  representatives  in  the  New 
World,  where  they  occur  in  South  America  and  in 
Mexico.  The  best  known  species  is  Cercoleptes 
caudivolvulus,  which  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  a 
tail  of  eighteen  inches.  It  feeds  upon  fruit,  insects, 
and  birds.  It  is  seen  in  menageries,  and  is  occa- 
sionally tamed  as  a  pet. 

•kink  haust,  kink  host,  «.  [Eng.  JMnfc  (2),  and 
haust  (q.  v.).]  The  hooping-cough. 

kin  kle,  s.  [Eng.  kink  (2) ;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 
A  severe  fit  of  coughing. 

kink  -9 ,  a.  [Eng.  kink  (1),  and  adj.  terminal  -y.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Full  of  kinks  or  twists. 

II.  Crotchety  or  cranky  mentally.    ( C.  ft.  Co/log.) 


kirn 

•kin  red.  *kin-rede,  8.   [K 

•kin -rlc,  8.  [Eng.  tin (g) ;  suff.  -ric=dominoin ; 
as  in  bishopric,  Ac.J  A  kingdom. 

kins -folk  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  folk.] 
Relations,  kin,  persons  of  the  jamo  family. 

kin  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  suff.  -ship.]  Blood 
relationship ;  family  connection. 

kins,  man,  8.  [Eng.  kin,  and  man.]  A  man  of 
the  same  race  or  family ;  a  relation  by  blood. 

kin;   man  ship,  8.    [KINSHIP.] 

kins  worn  an,  8.  [Bug.  kin,  and  woman.]  A 
woman  of  the  same  race  or  family;  a  female  rela- 
tion. 

kln-tal,  8.    [QUINTAL.] 

kint  ledge,  *.    [KKXTLEDOE.] 

kln-tra,  8.    [COUNTRY.]    Country.    (.Sco(cA.) 

kin  zlg  He,  a.  [From  tho  Kinzig  in  Schwarz- 
wald,  where  it  occurs.] 

Petrol.:  A  rock  consisting  of  manganese-garnet, 
magnesian-mica,  and  oligoclase,  often  with  .-..me 
lolite  and  fibrolite.  It  is  found  at  Wittichcn,  at  tho 
Kinzig.  (Rutley.) 

kl-8sk',«.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  open  pavilion  or 
summer-house, constructed  of  wood,  straw,  Ac.,  and 
rapported  on  pillars,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade. 
They  are  used  in  gardens,  parks,  ic..  and  in  Paris 
and  other  continental  cities  as  depots  for  the  sale 
of  papers. 

ki  6  tome,  8.  [Gr.  fci<5n=a  column,  and  /emnO= 
to  cut.] 

Surg.:  A  knife  for  cutting  membrane;  especially 
certain  psoudo^membraneous  bands  in  the  rectum 
and  bladder;  it  was  invented  by  the  celebrated 
French  surgeon  Desault. 

M'-o-wAys.,  8.  [Indian  name.]  A  tribe  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  allied  to  tho  Shoshones. 

klp(l),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

oather  of  yearlings  or 
en  calf  aud  cowhide. 


klnless-loons,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  by  the 
Scotch  to  the  judges  sent  among  them  by  Cromwell, 
because  they  distributed  justice  impartially,  with- 
out being  influenced  by  family  or  party  ties. 

kin  nl  kin  Ic  ,  kin  nl  kin  nick  ,  8.  [American 
Indian.]  A  composition  consisting  of  dried  leaves 
and  bark  of  red  snmac  or  red  willow,  used  by  the 
North  American  Indians  for  smoking. 

M-n6,«.    [Fr.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  kind  of  gum.  which  exudes  from 
certain  trees,  and  is  dried  without  artificial  heat. 
There  are  four  varieties  imported  into  this  country 
— viz.,  the  East  Indian  or  Malabar  Kino  fromPtero- 
rarpu«  marrupium ;  Bengal  or  Hut. -a  Kino  from 
Buteafrondosa;  African  or  Gambia  Kino  from  P. 
erinaceus ,'  and  Australian,  Botany  Bay,  or  Eucalyp- 
tus Kino  from  Eucalyptus  rottrata.  It  consists  of 
dark-red  angular  fragments,  rarely  larger  than  a 
pea,  and  easily  splitting  into  still  smaller  pieces. 


resembles  catechu,  ami  yields  by  similar  treatment 
the  same  products.  It  is  administered  in  medicine 
as  an  astringent. 

2.  Phar. :  The  inspissated  juice  of  various  plants. 
( 1 . 1  It  is  brought  to  this  country  in  small  angular 
pieces,  constituting  broken  reddish-black  tears, 
ruby-red  at  the  edges,  shining  and  brittle,  in  pow- 
der a  dark-red.  Compound  powder  of  kino  and 
tincture  of  kino  are  powerful  astringents.  It  is 
given  in  pyrosis  and  diarrhoea,  as  an  injection  in 
urethral  catarrh  or  gonorrhoea,  and  as  a  gargle  in 
relaxed  throat;  sometimes  also  it  is  chewed. 
(Oarrod.) 

kin    6  In,. *.    [Eng.,  &c.,  fcino;  -in.] 

Chem.:  C|^H|2O«.  A  reddish  crystalline  body  ob- 
tained by  boiling  Malabar  kino  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  shaking  up  tho  filtrate  with  ether. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  solutions  may  be 
evaporated  without  alteration,  but  they  decompose 
on  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

kl  n5l  6-gjf,  s.  [dr.  kineo=to  move,  and  logof 
=a  discourse.]  A  name  given  to  that  branch  of 
physics  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  motion. 

kl  none  .  «.    [QUINONE.] 

kl  n6  StSr  -non,  s.  [Or.  t/n/>6=to  set  in  motion, 
to  move,  aud  8fernon  =  the  breast.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Emydcs  (River  and  Marsh  Tor- 
toises). Kinosternon pennsyli'anicurn  is  the  IVnn- 
sylvanian  Terrapin.  [TERRAPIN.] 

ki  n6v  Ic,  «.    [QULNOVIC.J 

klnorlc-acid,  ».    IQT-INOVIC-ACID.] 

kl  noyl.  8.   [< 


•kip  (2),  8.  [Etym.  doubtfol.)  A  house  of  ill- 
fame. 

klpe,  *.  [A.  S.  c<p«n=to  catch,  to  keep.]  An 
osier  basket  used  for  catching  fish. 

kip  page  Cage  as  141,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
violent  i  .a  --ion  ;  disorder,  confusion. 

kip    p8r,  8.    [Dut.  kipper= to  hatch,  to  spawn.] 

1.  A  salmon  directly  after  the  spawning  season, 
when  it  is  unfit  to  be  oaten  ;  more  especially  a  male 
salmon  at  this  season. 

2.  A  salmon  or  herring  split  open,  salted,  and 
smoke-dried. 

•kipper-time,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  The  period  between  the  3d  anil  12tb 
of  May,  during  which  fishing  for  salmon  was  for- 
bidden in  the  Thames  between  Gravesend  aud 
Heuley-on-Thames. 

kip  per,  adj.  [Etymology- doubtful.]  Amorous, 
sprightly,  gay,  light-hearted. 

kipper-nut,  . .    The  pig-nut  or  earth-nut. 


open,  salting,  and  smoke-drying  them, 
kip    skin,  8.    [Eng.  kip,  and  skin.] 
Tanning:  Tho  same  as  Kip  (1)  (q.  v.). 
klrb,  s.    [CURB.] 
klrb-roof,  s.    [CURB-KOOF.] 
Mr-I-a  chfl.  -na,  s.    [Ceylonese.] 

Bot.:  The  Cowplant  of  Ceylon,  Oymiirinn  lac- 
tiferum.  [GYMNEMA.] 

kirk,  klrke,  8.  Jlcel.  kirgja;    Dan.  kirke;  Sw. 
ki/rka,  all  from  A.  S. ci'rice, c»rce=a  church  (q.v.i.j 
1.  A  church. 

•2..  The,  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
kirk-session,  8. 

Prenhytfrianimi :  A  "court  "in  the  Established 
and  other  Presbyterian  Churches.  It  oonsicti  "f 
the  minister  and  elders,  and  has  charge  of  the  spir 
itual  affairs  in  tho  parish  or  congregation. 

kirk-yard,  «.    A  church-yard.    (Scotch.) 

kirk,  r.  t.    [KiRK.s.J    To  church. 

•klrked,  «.  I  Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.  S.  c?rran= 
to  turn.]  Crooked,  h.-nt. 

•kirk  man,   'klrke  man,  s.    [Eng.  kirk,  and 
man.  |    On.-  In-Inuring  to  the  church  ;  a  minister, 
kirn,  r.  (.    [KiRx.s.]    To  churn.    (Scotch.) 
kirn,  «.    [Icel.  kirna.] 

1.  A  churn  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  feast  of  harvest-home.  Hn  called  bocan-r  a 
clmrtiful  of  cream  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
entertainment. 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,     wit,     here,     camel,    hftr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pit, 
or,     wBre.     wolf,     w5rk,     whfi,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ctlre,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


kirschwasser 
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kitchen-middens 


kirsph  was    S§r  iwasv),«.  [(ier.,  from  A-//-S./M' 
^cherry  (Lat.  I-ITUHHS},  and    «?o*wer=water.]    An 
.alcoholic  liquor  (list  i  lied  from 
the    fermented    juice    of    tho 
black  cherry. 

klrs  en,  klrs  -ten,  /•.  /. 
fCinusTEN.]  To  christen,  to 
baptize.  (Scotch.) 

*klr -sbme,  a.  [CHRISOM.] 
< 'hristian,  baptized. 

klrs  -ten  Ing,  klrs-  nlng, 

S.      [ClIRISTUMNO.J 

•  klr -tie,  «klr  tel,  «kur- 
tel,  »kir  telle,  a.  [A.  s.  ,//,-- 
tel;  cogn.  with  Icel.  ki/i-till; 
Dan.  kiortrt  =  a  tunic,  a  gown  ; 
Sw.  kjortel  =  a  petticoat.  Ac- 
cording to  Skeat  a  dimiu. 
from  skirt  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  sort  of  upper  garment ; 
a  gown;  a  petticoat;  a  short 

jacket.  Kirtle_ 

"  Wearing    her    Norman    cap, 

and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings." — Longfellotc: 
Evangeltne,  I.  1. 

2.  A  quantity  of  flax,  about  100  Ibs. 
klr -tie,  r.  (.    [  KIRTLE,  8.] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  kirtle. 

"Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtled 
clan."  Huron:  fhilde  Harold,  ll.n. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  a  kirtle  to ;  to  tuck 
tip. 

klr  -tied  (tied  as  teld),  a.  [Eng.  kirtl(e);  -ed.] 
Dressed  in  or  wearing  a  kirtle. 

kl-rum-b8,  s.  [Native.]  A  Madagascan  bird, 
the  Leptosomus  discolor. 

klr  -wan-He,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after  Kir- 
wan,  the  mineralogist;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  soft,  fibrous,  green  mineral,  found  in  tho 
basalt  of  Antrim.  Ireland.  Composition :  A  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron  and 
lime. 

klsch'-tlm-lte,  «.  [Named  by  Korovaeff  after 
its  locality,  Kischtim,  Urals,  Russia.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  greasy  luster 
and  dark-brownish-yellow  color;  thin  fragments, 
translucent.  Composition:  A  fluo-carbonate  of 
lanthanum  and  cerium,  found  sparsely  in  the  gold 
washings  of  tho  Borsovka  river,  Kischtim. 

klsh  (1),  8.    [Ger.  kies,  fcis8= gravel,  pyrites.] 

Smeltiiiff  : 

1.  A  carburet  of  iron  which,  when  cold,  appears 
in  bright,  shining  scales,  but  which  is  in  the  liquid 
form  in  the  iron-smelting  furnace,  where,  owing  to 
its  levity,  it  floats  upon  the  surface.  It  possesses 
most  of  the  properties  of  graphite,  but  contains 
less  carbon. 

-.  The  impurities  which  float  on  tho  surface  of 
molten  load  in  a  furnace. 

klsh  (2),  8.    [Gael.  cei8.]    A  fish-basket. 

*kls  -met,  8.  [Pers.  kusniut.]  An  Eastern  nan.o 
for  fate  or  destiny. 

kiss,  *kisse,  *kysse,  *cusse,  r.  /.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
etissan;  Ger.  kussen;  Dan.  kysser;  Sw.  kyssa.\ 
[Kiss, ».] 

A.  Transitin- : 

I.  Lit. :  To  express  affection  for  by  saluting  with 
the  lips ;  to  salute  with  a  kiss ;  to  caress  by  joining 
lips. 

"He  took 
The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kist  her  lips." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  treat  with  fondness  or  affection ;  to  delight 
in. 

"  The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience." 

Shalcesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  ili.  1. 
'_'.  To  touch  geutly;  to  meet. 

"  In  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kies  the  trees." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

3.  To  reach  to;  to  touch. 

"  The  towers  kissed  the  clouds." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  4. 
Intransith-i- : 

Lit.:  To  join  lips  in  affection  or  respect;  to 
salute  or  caress  with  kisses. 

"  Courtsied  when  you  have  and  kissed." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  touch,  to  meet,  to  come  in  contact. 
"  Like  fire  and  powder,  which,  as  they  kiss,  consume." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 
(1)  To  kiss  the  dust:  To  die ;  to  be  slain. 
2)  To  kiss  the  ground  or  earth:  To  bow  down  in 
:eu  of  submission  or  repentance. 

"They  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  v.  i. 


; 


tok 


(3)  To  kiss  hands:  To  kiss  the  hand  of  the  sover- 
eign on  being  appointed  to  and  accepting  office. 

"Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place  " 

<•., »•(/.•!• :    lirtirrmrnt,  480. 

(4)  To  kiss  the  rod:  To  submit  tamely  to  punish- 
ment. 

kiss,  *cus.  "kisse,  *kus,  'kusse,  ».  [A.  S.  ron; 
cogn.  with  Ger.  kuss;  Dut.  kus;  Icel.  koss;  Dan. 
kys;  Sw.  kyssj  M.  H.  Ger.  A.-U8.1 

1.  A  salutation  given  by  the  lips  in  token  of  affec- 
tion. 

"Last  with  a  kiss  lie  took  a  long  farewell." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xil. 

2.  A  confection  made  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  |H>W- 
dered  sugar,  and  currant  jelly,  mixed  and  baked  in 
an  oven. 

kiss  a  ble,  ./.  [Eng.  kiss;  -able.]  Deserving  to 
he  lOMeai  that  may  be  kis.-ed. 

14 1  never  saw  him  look  sterner  and  less  kissable." — Lyt- 
toH:  The  Caxtons,  pt.  xii.,  ch.  v. 

•kiss  ee  ,  s.    [Eng.  kiss;  -ee.]    A  person  kissed . 

"This  Hebe  Mr.  Gordon  greeted  with  a  loving  kiss, 
which  the  kissee  resented."— Lytlon :  I'elham,  ch.  1. 

kl88'-8r,  8.    [ Eng.  k iss ;  -<•/•.]    One  who  kisses. 
"Are  you  not  he  that  U  a  kissei-  of  men  ?" 

Ueaiim.  it  Ftrt..-  Martini  Maid,  ii.  1. 

kiss  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  4  «.    [Kixs,  t-.l 
A.  &  B.   --18  pr.  par.  <f  partirip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  saluting  with  a  kiss;  a 
kiss. 

"After  so  many  bowings,  crossings,  and  klssinus  of  the 
altar."—  Burnet:  Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1548 1. 

"kissing-comflts,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Sugar-plums  perfumed  to  make 
the  breath  swoet. 

2.  Bot.:  Tho  roots  of  Kryngium  maritimum,  can- 
died.   Tho  plant  is  deemed  an  aphrodisiac.    They 
are  tho  kissing  comfits  of  Shakespeare.    [ERYNUU- 

E(K)T.] 

kissing- crust,  8.  That  portion  of  the  upper 
crust  of  a  loaf  which  touches  another. 

"These  baked  him  klsstngcrusts,  and  those 
Brought  him  small  beer."  King:  cookery. 

kiss -miss,  8.    [Pers.] 

Jiot.,  <*c. :  A  small  variety  of  grape,  from  which 
Shiraz  wine  is  made. 

*klss  -w5r-»hj>,  a.  [English  kiss,  and  worth!/.] 
Deserving  of  being  kissed. 

"Thy  most  kissirorthu  face." 

Sir  /*.  Sidney:  f*innets:  Love. 

klst,  8.    [CHEST.] 

klst,  8.  [Hind,  gist.]  In  the  East  Indies  au  in- 
stallment of  a  rent,  tax,  &c. 

kist-vaen,  s.    [CISTVAEN.] 

*klt(l),r.  t,    [Cur,  r.] 

»klt  (2),  v.  t.  [KIT  (2),  s.]  To  place  or  put  in  a 
tub  or  other  vessel. 

"  The  flsh  is  brought  ashore  again  to  the  cooper's  offices, 
boiled,  pickled,  and  kitted." — /Vnnanf;  The  Common  Sal- 
mon. 

kit  (l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  contr.  of 
A.  S.  cytere=B.  gittcrn :  Lat.  cithara.]  A  small 
violin,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  played  with  a  bow 
of  nearly  the  same  length,  used  by  dancing-masters 
because  of  its  convenience  for  carrying  from  place 
to  place. 

""Tis  kept  in  a  case  fitted  to  it.  almost  like  a  dancing- 
master's  kit." — Grew:  Musawm. 

kit  (2),  *kitte,  *kyt,  s.    [O.  Dut.  kitte=a  tub; 
Dut.  kit=n  wooden  can.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  large  bottle. 

'<!.  A  vessel  of  various  kinds ;  a  milk-pail,  a  tub. 
"In  I'.uls,  kits,  dishes,  basins,  pinboukes,  bowls, 
Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste." 

Drayton:  Moses,  His  Birth  and  Miracles. 

3.  That  which  contains  the  necessaries,  tools,  Ac., 
of  a  tradesman:  hence,  generally,  an  outfit;  as,  a 
soldier's  kit. 

4.  Used  contemptuously  with  tho  adjective  irhole 
for  the  entire  lot  or  set ;  as,  the  whole  kit  of  them. 

5.  A  cement  for  stuffing  canvas  to  place  over  the 
vents  of  carcasses  to  keep  out  the  damp. 

ii.    V  flaring-bottomed  tub  for  fish  and  butter. 

II.  Photoy.:  Also  known  as  inside  frame.   A  thin, 
flat,  rectangular  frame  of  wood  which  fits  within 
a  plate-holder  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  lat- 
ter to  carry  a  sensitized  plate  smaller  than  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed.     There  may  be 
many  of  these  for  one  holder,  and  they  often  tit  one 
within  the  other,  forming  a  nest.    The  inside  cor- 
ners, as  is  the  case  in  the  plate-holder  itself,  are 
provided  with  glass  or  hard  rubber  angle-pieces, 
upon  which  the  plate  rests  to  prevent  contact  be- 
tween tho  wooa  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
adhering  to  the  wet  plate,  which  would  cause  stains 
upon  the  negative. 


kltcii,».    [CiT.  KITTEN.  1    A  kitten. 

kit-cat,  *.    Another  name  for  tip-cat  (q.  v.). 

Kit-rut  rtill : 

Ayric.:  A  kind  of  roller  for  land,  in  form  sonie- 
what  resembling  a  double  cone,  being  thickest  in 
the  middle  and  tapering  toward  both  end-. 

kit  ai  681  -I-a, «.  [Named  after  Dr.  Paul  Kitai- 
hcl,  professor  of  botany  at  Pcsth.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Malvacen-.  Kittiihtliu  ritifoliti  is 
a  tall  malvaceous  plant  with  vino-like  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  It  is  used  in  Hungary  as  a  vul- 
nerary. 

kit  ar  ,  ».    [GciTAB.] 

kit  C&t,  kit  -kat,  a.  [See  dcf.]  A  term  used  to 
designate  a  canvas  used  for  portraits  of  a  peculiar 
size :  viz.,  28  or  29  by  36  inches.  The  name  origi- 
nated from  the  circumstance  of  that  size  being 
adopted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr  for  the  portrait*  he 
painted  of  the  Kitcat  Club,  an  association  of  emi- 
nent political  and  literary  characters,  who  took 
their  name  from  one  Kit  (Christopher)  Cat.  who 
supplied  them  with  the  mutton  pies  which  formed 
their  staple  dish. 

kltcat-llkeness,°8.  A  portrait  painted  on  the 
size  of  canvas  described  under  kitcat  (q.v.) ;  a  por- 
trait about  half  length  in  which  tho  hands  are 
shown. 

kltch  en,  *kech  ene,  *kich  ene,  *kych  one, 
•kltch  in,  *kuch  ene,  *kych-yne,  *.  4  a.  |A.s. 
f/rc/i  (for  ryyren),  from  Lat.  coquina~a  kitchen, 
from  .',.1,1/n  t  o  cook ;  1 1  id.  cucina.] 

A.  .48  itubatantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  room  in  a  house  where  the  food  is  cooked  ; 
a  cooking-room ;  a  room  appropriated  to  cookery. 

"Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot." 
Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achtlophel,  i.  621. 

t2.  A  utensil  used  for  cooking  meat. 
'•'•   Anything  eaten  with  bread  as  a  relish  ;  as  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  fish,  cheese,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Xaut. :  The  galley,  the  caboose. 

B.  .-18  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  used  in  a  kitchen, 
•klt^n  -8n,  *kitch  in, «.  t.   [KITCHEN,  ».] 

1.  To  regale  or  feed  in  a  kitchen. 

"A  fat  friend  at  your  master's  house 
That  kitchin'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Krrors,  v.  1. 

2.  To  serve  as  kitchen  to;  to  give  relish  to;   to 
render  palatable.    (Scotch.) 

kitchen-fare,  8.    The  fare  or  food  of  servants, 
kitclien-garden,  #.    A  garden  in  which  vegeta- 
bles are  cultivated  for  the  table. 

"  The  product  of  kitchen-garden*  in  all  sorts  of  herbs, 
salads,  plants,  and  legumes."—  Sir  H'.  Temple:  OfGantrii- 
Ina. 

kitchen-girl,  «.    Same  as  kitchen-maid  (q.  v.). 
•kitchen-latin,  ».    Inferior  Latin. 
•kitchen-lee,  ».    Dirty  soap-suds.    (Ford.) 

kitchen-maid,  «.  A  female  servant  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  assist  a  cook,  and  clean  the  utensils  of 
a  kitchen. 

kitchen-middens,  8.  pi. 

Archceol.:  KjokkenmMdinger,  refnsc-hoaps,  or 
shell-mounds— the  names  given  to  what  were  for- 
merly considered  to  bo  raised  beaches  on  the  coast 
of  Denmark,  but  which  are  now  proved  to  have  been 
deposited  by  early  man.  It  was  first  observed  by 
Prof.  Steenstrup  that,  in  these  supposed  beaches, 
the  shells  belonged  entirely  to  full-grown  or  nearly 
full-grown  individuals;  that  they  consisted  of  four 
species— the  oyster,  the  cockle,  the  mussel,  and  the 
periwinkle — which  do  not  live  together,  norrequire 
the  same  conditions,  and  would  not  therefore  be 
found  together  alone  in  a  natural  deposit ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  stratum  contained  scarcely  any 
gravel,  but  consisted  almost  entirely  of  shells.  The 
discovery*  of  Hint  implements  and  of  bones  bearing 
thomarksof  knives  made  it  evident  that  these  beds 
wc»ro  the  sites  of  ancient  villages,  tho  population  of 
which  lived  principally  on  shell-fish,  but  partly  on 
the  produce  of  the  chase.  A  committee  was  formed, 
consist  ing  of  Professors  Steenstrup,  Forchhammer, 
and  Worsaae,  who  examined  a  large  number  of 
these  deposits, collected  many  thousand  specinien-. 
now  in  tho  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at 
Copenhagen,  .and  embodied  the  result  of  their 
labors  in  six  reports  to  the  Danish  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Sir  John  Lubbock  obtained  from  a 
kitrhen-middi-n  at  Haveloe  in  1861  '*about  a  hun- 
dred fragments  of  bone,  many  rude  flakes,  sling- 
stones,  and  flint  fragments, together  with  nine  rude 
axes  of  the  ordinary  shell-mound  type  ;'*  and  ho 
was  even  more  successful  in  his  visit  to  tho  Midden 
at  Meilgaard  in  1863.  Kitchen-middens  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  Denmark.  They  exist  in  England, 
in  Australia  (Pinktrton  :  Travels,  ii.  473),  in  Tierra 
del  Kuego  (Dartrin  :  Journal,  p.  234),  in  tho  Malay 
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Peninsula  (Ethnol.  Soc.  Trans,  (n.  s.),  ii.  119),  and 
in  North  (Wyman:  American  Naturalist,  vol.  ii., 
No*.  8,  9,  11)  and  South  America  (Brett:  Indian 
Tribe*).  (Lubbock:  P  re-historic  Times,  cb.  vii.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  remains  of  vertebrata 
discovered  in  the  shell-mounds: 

Fishes.—  Herri  ng,  dab,  dorse,  eel. 

Hi  rd*.—  Capercailzie,  several  species  of  docks  and  geese, 
the  wild  swan,  and  the  great  auk,  now  extinct. 

Mammals.—  Stag,  roedeer,  wild  boar,  these  three  form- 
ing 97  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  urns,  dog,  fox,  wolf,  marten, 
otter,  porpoise,  weal,  water-rat,  beaver,  lynx,  wild  cat, 
hedgehog,  bear,  and  motive. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  kitchen-mid- 
dens were  formed,  Sir  John  Lubbock  (loc.  cit.) 
«ays  :  "  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  appears  to  show 
that  the  Danish  shell-mounds  represent  a  definite 
period  in  the  history  of  that  country,  and  are 
probably  referrible  to  the  early  part  of  the  Neo- 
lithic Stone  Age,  when  the  art  of  polishing  flint 
implements  was  known,  but  before  it  had  reached 
its  greatest  development." 

*fcltchen-phy8lc,  s.  Nourishing  diet,  for  an  in- 
valid. (Colloq.) 

kitchen-range,  s,  A  kitchen  stove  with  oven, 
boiler,  &c.,  attached  for  cooking. 

kitchen-stuff,  s.  Fat:  dripping,  &c.,  collected 
from  roasted  meat,  dripping-pans,  &c. 

"A  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuff"—  Donne. 

kitchen-wench,  8.    A  kitchen-maid  (q.  v.). 

"Lanra  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench;  marry,  she 
had  a  better  love  to  berhyme  her."—  Shakesp.:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ii.  4. 

kitchen-work,  s.  Cookery  ;  the  work  connected 
with  a  kitchen  or  cookery. 

klt9h  -en-5r,  s.    [Eng.  kitchen;  -er.] 

*1.  A  cook. 

2.  A  kitchen-range. 

*klt9h  -en-Ist,  «.    [Eng.  kitchen;  -t'sf.]    A  cook, 

kltch  -en-rj,  s.    [Eng.    kitchen,  and  suff.  -ry.] 
The  body  of  kitchen  employes. 
kite  (  l  )  ,  *kyte,  «.    [A.  S.  cyt  a.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  kite,  who,  by  a  light  turning  of  his  train,  moves 
bis  body  which  wuy  he  pleases."  —  Ray:  On  the  Creation, 
pt.  i. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach,  denoting  rapacity. 
"Detested  kite!  thou  liest."—  Shakesp,;  Lear,  i.  4. 

3.  An  artificial  bird  or  light  frame  covered  with 
paper  or  cloth,  and  flown  at  the  end  of  a  string. 

"  He  will  madly  burn,  or  childishly  make  paper  kites  of 
his  deeds."  —  Government  <>/  the  Tongue. 

4.  Fictitious   commercial  paper  or  accommoda- 
tion bills;  used  especially  in  the  phrase,  to  fly  a 
kite  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  is  Elanoides  fur- 
catus,  an  American  bird,  and  the  European  Honey- 
kite  Pernis  apivorus. 


.  . 

(2)  Sing.:  Milvus,  a  genus  of  Aquilinae  (Eagles). 
The  Common  European  Kite  is  Afilvu*  ictinus.    It 
may  bo  known  on  the  wing  by  its  forked  tail. 

(3)  PI.  :  Swainson's    name    for    his   Cymindinfe, 
a  sub-family  of    Falconidee.    He  places  the  genus 
Milvus  in  Buteoninee. 

2.  \<t«t.:  One  of  the  unusual  sails  above  the 
royal;  sky-sails,  moon-rakers.  &c. 

1|  (1)  Electrical  kite  :  [ELECTRIC-KITE.  1 

(2)  To  fly  a  kite: 

Commercial  slang  :  To  keep  one's  credit  up  by 
accommodation  bill-. 

kite-eagle,  s. 

Ornith.  :  AVopu*  malayensis,  an  aqniline  bird 
found  in  the  Himalayas  and  other  wooded  regions 
of  India,  and  more  sparingly  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula. 

kite-flier,  «. 

('"innn'i'ddl  slang  :  One  who  raise?  money  or  sus- 
tains his  credit  by  the  use  of  accommodation  bills. 

kite-  fly  ing,  s. 

Commercial  nl<ttt<i  :  The  act  or  practice  of  raising 
money  or  suMiiiiiing  one's  credit  by  the  use  of  ac- 
commodation hills. 

kite-shaped,  a. 

Archcpol.:  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"We  find  the  kitr-*haptd  nhield  represents!  in  the 
Bayeux  tn(>*-str,v;  ft  curious  example  of  it  is  engraved  on 
n  candlestick  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion at  Gooclru-h  Court  :  and  a  still  more  conclusive 
instance  i»  the  remarkable  group  of  warriors,  each  with 
naval,  Kpenr,  and  kttr-*ltnpt(t  shield,  sculptured  on  the 
lintel  of  Fordington  Church,  Dorchester,  ctrc.  1120.  Sir 
s  ic  Meyrick  conjectures  that  the  Normans  derived  this 
•hi  eld  from  Btcily.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  good  evidence 
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for  believing  that  while  it  w»»  in  une  in  Britain  early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  the  Northmen  retained  their  round 
nhield  till  a  later  period."—/).  Wilton:  Prehtttorla  An- 
ii'ilf.  ii.  349. 

kite-shaped  racetrack,  s.  An  American  form 
of  race  course  in  which  the  run  is  neither  straight 
away  nor  circular,  but  laid  out  along  lines  resem- 
bling the  outlines  of  a  kite. 

kite  1 2),  kyte,  ».  [A.  8.  cwidh;  Icel.  kvidr;  Sw. 
givd ;  Gotii.  kwithus=thn  womb.]  The  belly. 

•kite,  v.  i.  [KITE  (l),s.]  To  raise  money  or  to 
sustain  one's  credit  by  the  use  of  accommodation 
bills.  (Slang.) 

kite  -foot,  «.  [Eng.  /,•//..  and  /.,„/.  |  A  sort  of 
tobacco,  so  named  from  ite  resemblance  in  color  to 
a  kite's  foot. 

•kites  -foot,  s.  [Eng.  kite's,  and  /oot.]  An  un- 
identified plant  mentioned  by  Ainsworth. 

kith,  s.  [A.  S.  cudhdhe,  kiththe,  from  cydhdhe= 
native  land ;  c«dft=kin,  from  cudh,  pa.  par.  of  cun- 
nan=to  know.]  Acquaintances,  friends,  relations, 
kin. 

kith  -a-ra,  s.    [CITHABA.] 
•klthe,  »ky»he,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  ctidA  =  known, 
pa.  par.  of  cunnan=to  know.]    [KiD  (3), «.] 
•  A.  Trans. :  To  make  known :  to  show,  to  discover. 
B.  Intrans. :  To  become  known. 

•kit  -Ish,  »kyt  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  kite  (3),  s. ;  -w/u] 
Resembling  a  kite ;  pertaining  to  a  kite ;  like  a  kite. 

•kit  -ling,  •klt'-tling,  s.  [English  kit  (3) ;  suff. 
•ling;  Icel.  ketlingr;  Norw.  kfetling=&  kitten.]  A 
young  animal ;  especially,  a  young  cat,  a  kitten. 
(Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  iv.) 

kit  -llSh,  «.     [KlTTLISH.] 

kit  mut   gar,  8.    [KHITMUGAB.] 

klt-ta-9ln  -cla,  s.  [Gr.  kitta,  for  JW«8a=a  chat- 
tering, greedy  bird,  like  the  jay,  and  kingklos=& 
kind  of  wag-tail  or  water  ousel.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylvidee,  sub-family  Erytha- 
cinse  (Robins).  Kittacincla  macroura  is  the  Indian 
Nightingale  (q.  v.). 

•kitte,  pret.  o/  v.   [Cur, ».] 

kit-tel,  v.  t.    [KITTLE.] 

kit  -ten,  *klt-oun,  *kyt-on,  s.  [A  .limit.,  from 
cat  (q.  v.).]  A  young  cat ;  the  young  of  the  cat. 

kitten-moth, «. 

Entom.:  A  small  species  of  Corura.  a  genus  of 
moths,  family  Notodontidae.  They  are  akin  to,  but 
smaller  than  the  Puss-moth,  Cerura  rinuUi.  whence 
the  English  names. 

kit  -ten,  v.  i.  &  t.   [KiTTBN, «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat. 

B.  Trans.:  To  bring  forth  kittens. 

•kit  ten-hood,  s.  [Eng.  kitten;  -hood.]  The 
state  or  time  of  being  a  kitten. 

•kit  ten-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  kitten;  -ish.]  Kitten-like, 
playful. 

kit  -tl- wake,  s.  [Named  from  its  cry  at  breeding- 
time.] 

Ornith.:  A  gull,  Larus  tridactylits.  so  called  be- 
cause the  fourth  too  is  only  a  small  tubercle  with- 
out any  projecting  horny  nail  or  claw.  Length,  15} 
inches;  head,  neck,  ana  undersurface  white;  back 
and  wings,  French  gray ;  legs  short  and  dusky ;  toes 
and  interdigital  membranes  dusky.  Found  in  the 
highest  latitudes,  and  as  far  south  as  Tripoli. 

kit  -tie  (1),  »kyt~flll,  v.  t.  [Norw.  kjetla  =  to 
kittle ;  kjetling=n  Icitling,  a  kitten.]  To  bring  forth 
young,  as  a  cat;  to  kitten. 

kit-tie  (2),  r.  t.  [A.  8.  citelian;  Dut.  kittelen; 
Icel.  kitla;  Ger.  kitzeln.]  To  tickle;  to  excite  a 
pleasant  sensation  in. 

kit-tie,  «.  [KITTLE  (2),  ».]  Hazardous,  de- 
ceptive, perilous,  ticklish;  not  to  be  trusted. 

kit -tling,  *.      [KlTLIN«.| 

klt-tllsh,  a.  [Eng.  kittl(e)  (2),  v.;  -ish.]  Tick- 
lish. 

kit  -tlf,  n.  (Etig.  kilIKe)  (2),  v. :  -j/.]  Ticklish, 
susceptible,  sensitive.  (Scotch.) 

kit  ty-goT,  «.   [Sp.  quitusol.]  The  Chinese  paper 

klve,  s.    [KEEVE.] 

klv   Sr,  s.    [COVES,  8.] 

klr  -8r,  t'.  t.    [CovEB,  it.]    To  cover. 

kt -wi,  ki  wi  ki -wi,  8.  [From  the  cry  of  these 
birds.  | 

iirnilh.:  The  New  Zealand  name  for  birds  of  the 
genus  Apterjx  (q.  v.). 

kj'-8r  ulf-Ine  (J_  as  1),  s.    [Named  by  Von  Kobcll 

after  the  Norwegian  mineralogist,  Kjerulf;  suff. 
.•-...  /  •«.•_  \  n 


knab 

Jfin.:  Regarded  by  Von  Kobell  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, differing  fromWagnerite  in  containing  a  large 
amount  of  fluorine  and  a  small  percentage  of  lime. 
Later  investigations  have  shown,  however,  that 
these  differences  are  due  to  alteration,  and  that  the 
mineral  is  identical  with  Wagneritc  (q.  v.). 

Kla  maths  (h  silent),  s.  [Native  name.]  The 
appellation  of  several  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians  formerly  living  along  the  Klamath  River  in 
Oregon  and  California,  but  now  settled  on  a  TCMT- 
vation  at  Klamath  Lake. 

klap    roth  ine,  klap   r6th  He  (h  silent),  subst. 
[Named  by  Beudant  after  the  mineralogist 
ruth  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (iftn.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  LAZULITE  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  KLAPBOTHOLITE  (q.  v.). 

klap  r6th'-6-l!te  (h  silent),  e.  [An  alterati< 
suggested  by  Bruch,  from  the  Klaprothite  of  Peter- 
sen  and  Sandberger,  this  name  having  been  already 
given  to  Lazulite  by  Beudant.  Named  after  Klap- 
roth,  the  mineralogist.] 

3fm. :  A  sulphide  of  bismuth  and  copper,  related" 
to  Wittichenite  (q.  v.).  Distinguished  by  its  dis- 
tinct cleavage,  and  larger  proportion  of  oismnth. 
Found  at  many  places  in  Baden. 

kleen   boc,  .<--.    |  Dut.    little  blue  goat.] 
ZoOlogy:  Antilope  perpusilla,  a  pigmy  antolopfr 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     It  is  about  a 
foot  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  small  erect  black 
horns,  somewhat  approaching  at  the  tips. 

klep  to  ina  nl  a,  s.  [Or.  klepto=to  steal,  and 
mania  =  madness,  mania.] 

Pathol. :  A  species  of  moral  insanity,  displaying 
itself  in  an  irresistible  desire  or  propensity  to  steal. 

kl6p-t6-ma  nl  ac,  subst.  [KLEPTOMANIA.]  One. 
who  suffers  from  kleptomania. 

kllck,  v.  i.    [CLICK,  v.  i.] 
kllck,  kllck  -Ing,  8.    [CLICK,  «.] 
kllck -8t,  8.   [CLICKET.] 

Fort. :  A  gate  in  a  palisade  for  the  passage  of  a 
sallying  party. 

klluk   stone,  s.    [CLINKSTONE.] 

kll-n6-cr6c  -He,  s.  [Named  by  Sandborger,  from 
Gr.  klitin  =  t(t  incline,  and  fcrofco8=saffron.] 

Mm. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  crystals  of 
a  deep  saffron-yellow  color.  Probably  monocliuic 
in  crystallization.  Composition;  A  hydra  ted  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  soda,  and 
potash.  Formed  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites 
in  basalt-tuff,  near  Bischofsheim. 

kli-nom  -8-t8r,  s.    [CLIXOMETEB.] 

kll-nft  phffl  He,  ».  [Gr.  fclinu=to  incline,  and 
;j/iaio8= dusky.] 

Mm.:  A  blackish-green  mineral,  probably  clinic 
in  crystallization ;  crystals  microscopic ;  specific 
gravity  -".' ."'.' ;  luster  vitreous,  translucent  toopaque* 
taste  astringent.  Composition:  A  h  yd  rated  sul- 
phate of  iron,  alumina,  potash,  and  soda. 

kll  -6,  «.    [CLio.] 

klip   das,  8.    [Dut.=cliff-badger.] 

ZoOl.:  Hyrajc  capensis,  the  Cape  Coney.     [Hr- 

EAX.J 

klip  -fish,  8.  [Norwegian.]  Norway  codfish 
dried  for  export. 

klip -sprlng-8r,  kllpp  -spring  er,  8.  [Dutch 
=  cliti -springer.] 

ZoOl.:  Oreotragus  saltator,  an  olive-colored  ante- 
lope of  heavy  build  allied  to  the  Steinbok.  It  is 
scarcely  two  feet  high,  its  horns  about  four  inches 
long,  curving  a  little  forward.  Once  common,  but 
now  much  rarer  at  the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope.  Like 
the  chamois  of  Europe,  it  inhabits  inaccessible, 
rocky  heights. 

klip  -stein  He,  s.  [Named  by  Kobell  after  Pro- 
fe.-sor  Von  Klipstein;  sull.  -it?  (Min.').[ 

Xfin.:  An  amorphous  compact  mineral  with  (hill 
luster;  color,  dark-brown  to  black,  streak,  reddish- 
brown,  opaque.  ( 'ompositipn :  A  hydrated  silicate 
of  manganese  and  iron,  and  is  probably  only  impure 
rhodonite  (q.  v.). 

kloof,  «.  [Dut.=a  gap.]  A  ravine,  a  gully. 
(South  Africa,) 

•k!6  pS  ma  nl-a,  8.  [Greek  fcloji<!=thoft,  and 
iii'iiini ma. In.  >-.|  The  same  as  KI.EPTOUAM  \ 
(q.  v.j. 

•kl6s-t8r,  «.    [Ger.]    A  cloister. 
K.  H.  O.     An  abbreviation   for    Knight  of   the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
f^"  Initial  k  is  always  silent  before  n. 
•knab,  r.  t.    [Dut.  knappen.]    [KNAP.] 
1.  To  bite,  to  gnaw. 
•J.  To  rateh.  to  seize.    [NAB.] 


fata,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     sin;     mute,     cob,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     SJrian.     SB,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  6.      qu  =  kw. 


knabble 

*knab  ble,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  knab  (q.  v.).]  To 
bito,  to  nibble. 

"Horses  will  knabble  at  walls  and  rats  gnaw  iron." — 

ltr«trn> . 

knack,  'knakke,  ».  [Of  imitative  origin;  Gael. 
rnar  =  u  crack,  a  crash  ;  cnac—ta  crack,  to  crash; 
Ir.  C7i<»ff=a  noise,  a  crack;  cnagaim=tn  knock,  to 
strike;  Wei.  cnec  =  a  crash,  a  snap;  cnecian=to 
crash,  to  jar;  Dut.  knak=a  crack;  knakken—tf> 
crack ;  Dan.  Knage=\a  creak,  to  crack ;  Sw.  knaka 
=  to  crack.  J 

1.  A  trick. 

2.  A  little  machine;  a  pretty  contrivance  ;  knick- 
knack. 

3.  Readiness,   dexterity,  adroitness;    facility  of 
performance. 

4.  That  which  requires  dexterity,  adroitness,  or 
special  aptitude. 

knack,  *knacke,  r.  f.  &  i,    [KNACK.  >..| 

A.  Trans. :  To  crack. 

"To  move,  knack,  or  waggle  the  fingers  like  a  jugler." 
— Cotgrave. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  crack ;  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

"  If  they  can  hear  their  beads  knncke  upon  each  other, 
they  are  not  bid  to  care  for  hearing  their  praiers  reflect 
upon  heaven." — Bishop  Hall:  <Jno  Yadlnl 

2.  To  talk  affectedly  or  mincingly. 
'knack  -5r  (!),«.    [Eng.  knack;  -er.] 

J.  A  maker  of  small  work,  toys,  or  knick-knacks. 

2.  One  of  two  pieces  of  wood  used  as  playthings 
by  hoys,  who  strike  them  together  by  moving  the 
hand  ;  castanets,  bones. 

knack  -er  (2),  «.    [  tcel.  knakkr=&  saddle.] 

1.  A  maker  of  harness,  collars,  &c.,  for  cart- 
horses. (Eng.) 

".  \  dealer  in  old  horses;  a  horse-slaughterer. 
(/•>,.> 

•knack -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  knark,  a.;-uh.]  Artful, 
knavish,  tricky. 

knack  Ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  knnrkith;  -ness.  |  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knackish  ;  artifice,  trick- 
ery, cunning,  knavishues.-. 

knack  $,  a.  [Eng.  knack,  s. ;  -».]  Having  a 
knack  ;  artful,  dexterous,  tricky. 

knag,  *knagg,  *knagge,  R.  [Ir.  cna,<7=a  knob,  a 
peg ;  ciut  iy~ a  Knot  in  wood  ;  Gael,  cnag  (l)  =  a pin, 
a  peg;  cnag  (2)  =  to  crack,  to  snap  the  fingers;  Dan. 
k-nti<j  =  a  wooden  peg,  a  cog;  Sw.  knagg=a  knag,  a 
knob  in  wood.] 

1.  A  knot  in  wood;  a  protuberance;  a  wart. 


Small  Knapweed. 
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Hctoker  Chamftgrostis  minima.    It  flowers  in  March 
and  April,  and  is  found  in  wet   sands,    especially 
near   the  sea,  in  Anglesea  and  Jersey.    Formerly 
abundant  in  Essex. 
knap    ping,  pr.jxir.  or  a.    [Kx.tr,  r.] 

knapping- hammer,  «.    A  hammer  for  breaking 

stones. 

•knap  pish,  *knap  pische,  a.  [Eng.  knap,  v. ; 
•ish.\  Snappish,  cross,  surly. 

•knap  pie,  r.  i.  [Eng.  *.->ian,  v.;  freq.  suff.  -If.] 
To  break  off  with  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

•knap  -Vf,  a.  [Eng.  fcreap.s. ;-».]  Full  of  knaps 
or  knobs ;  knobby. 

knap  -sack.  s.  [Dan.  knapzak—a  provision-bag, 
a  knapsack:  Knap  — eating;  knappen^to  eat,  and 
zafc=a  sack,  a  bag.]  A  soldier's  or  tourist's  case  or 
wrapper  for  clothes,  &c.,  to  bo  carried  on  the  hack 
during  a  march ;  a  tourist's  or  traveler's  satchel. 

knap   weed,  s.    [Eng.  knap,  and  weed.] 

Rot.:  Tho  genus  Centanrea  (q. v.).  The  Brown- 
rayed  Knapweed  is  Centaurea  jacea.  The  Black 
Discoid  Knapweed 
is  C.  nigra,  and  the 
Greater  Knapweed 
C.  scabiosa. 

knar,  t  knaur, 
•knare, «.  [O.  Dut. 
knorre;  (}er.  knor- 
ren=a.  gnar,  a  knot 
in  a  tree.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A 
knot  in  a  tree  or  in 
wood. 

2.  Hot.  (chiefly  of 
the  form  knaur i :  A 
knot  or  tumor  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that 
of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  cocoanut,  on  the 
stem  or  root  of  the 
hawthorn  and  some 
other    trees.     They 

may  bo  used  for  propagation.    [Exosrosis.] 

knark,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  connected 
with  knar  (q.  v,).]  A  hard-hearted,  surly  person. 
(filling.) 

knarl,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  knar  (q.  v.).]  A  knot  in 
a  tree. 

knarled,  a.  [Bug.  knarl;  -ed.]  Knotted;  as,  a 
knarled  oak. 

knarred,  a.    [Eng.  knar;  -ed.]   Knarled,  knotty. 

knar   if, a.    [Eng.  knar ; -y.}    Knarled,  knotty. 

knauff  He,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.  [ 

Min. :  The  same  as  BOLBOBTHITE  (q.  v.). 

knaur, ».    [KNAB.] 

knau  tl  a  (t  as  sh),  «.  [Xamed  after  Christo- 
pher Knaut,  a  Saxon  physician  and  botanist  at 
Halle,  who  died  in  1694.  (Pajcton,  Ac.)  J 

Rot. :  Formerly  an  independent  genus  of  Com- 
posites, but  now  reduced  toa  sub-genusof  Scabiosa. 
Tho  receptacle  is  hemispheric,  covered  with  hairs, 
the  involucre  four-furrowed ;  the  calyx  teeth  of  8-18' 
deciduous  bristles.  Scabiosa  (Ktumtia)  arvensis  is 
a  hairy  plant  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  lilac  or 
blue  flowers;  wild  in  Northern  Europe,  Siberia, 
and  North  Africa. 

knave,  «.  [A.S.  cim/a=a  boy;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
knaap  =  n  lad,  a  servant;  Icel.  fcnapi'  =  a  servant- 
boy;  Sw.  fcml/t>e(  =  a  rogue;  Ger.  knabe  =  a  boy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Originally  a  boy. 

"  If  It  is  a  knarf  child,  ale  ye  him;  if  it  is  a  womman, 
kepe  ye."—  H'ucliffe:  Exaa.  i.  16. 

*2.  A  servant. 

"And  bit  his  knave  knele,  that  shall  his  coppe  holde. 
He  loketh  alle  louring."  Piers  Plow-mini,  p.  83. 

3.  A  false,  deceitful,  tricky  fellow ;    a  dishonest 
person ;  a  trickster. 

"Of  these  a  large  proportion  were  knaves  and  liber- 
tines."— Macaulau:  Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Carils:  One  of  the  court-cards,  having  on  it  a 
picture  of  a  soldier  or  a  servant ;  a  jack. 

knave-bairn,  ».   A  male  child. 

"  Ye'll  no  hinder  her  gieing  them  a  present  o'  a  bonny 
kixir<  -iHifrn."—  Si-tilt:  Aiiti'itiartt,  ch.  xxiv. 

•knave,  r.  t.    [  KNAVE.]    To  make  a  knave  of. 
''To  ensnare  the  squire  and  knave  themselves." — Gen- 
tlfmfn  Instructed,  p.  477. 
knav  -er-yS  s.    [  Eng.  knave ;  ->•;/.] 

1.  Dishonesty,  trickery;  the  actions  or  practices 
of  a  knave  ;  petty  villainv. 

2.  Mischief;  mischievous  tricks  or  practices, 
knave -Ship,  s.    [Eng.  knurr;  -ship.  |    Mill-dues 

paid  U>  the  knave  or  servant  at  a  mill  by  t  hoso  who 
were  bound  to  have  their  grain  ground  there  only. 
(Scotch.) 


2.  A  peg  on  which  to  hang  things. 

3.  Tho  shoot  of  a  doer's  horn. 

4.  Tho  rough  or  rugged  top  of  a  hill  or  rock, 
knagged,  n.    [Eng.  knag;  -ed.]    Having  knags, 
iots,  or  protuberances. 

knag -gl  ness,  ».     [Eng.    knaggy;   -maw.]    The 

lity  or  state  of  being  knaggy, 
knag -gf,  a.    [Eng.  knag;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Full  of  knags  or  knots;  rough  with  knots; 
knotty. 

2.  Fig.:  Rough  in  temper. 
*knakke,  «.    [KNACK,*.]. 

knap,  'knappe,  «.  [A  variant  of  knob  (q.  v.) ; 
Icel.  kiuipfir;  Dan.  knap;  Wol.  cnap.  \ 

1.  A  protuberance,  a  knob,  a  swelling. 

2.  A  hillock;  a  rising  ground ;  a  summit. 
*knap-knob,  s.    A  swelling  lump. 

•knap,  v.  i.  &  i.  [Dut.  k»appen=to  crack,  to 
crush;  cogn.  with  Dan.  kneppr= to  snap,  to  crack 
with  the  fingers;  knep  =  &  scrap,  a  crack.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  break  with  a  noise;  to  snap. 

"He  knapped  the  staff  of  the  dart  asunder."— -Vor/A: 
Plutarch,  p.  806. 

2.  To  strike  so  as  to  make,  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 
"  Take  a  vessel  of  water,  and  knap  a  pair  of  tongs  some 

depth  within  the  water,  and   you   shall  hear  the  sound  of 
tin-  timirs  well." — Bacon:  Xat.  Hist.,  $  183. 

B.  lnlr<! nxitirt* : 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

"The  people  standing  by  heard  it  knap  in."—  HVsemwji: 

M'J-r/rrl/,    bk.  Vli.,  Ch.  V. 

2.  To  snap,  to  bite. 

"These  .  .  .  were  always  knappiny  and  kicking  at 
such  examples  and  sentences  as  they  felt  sharp." — Strype: 
Jlruu:,-ii<l»;  11,-nru  nil.  i.an.  1585.) 

knap    bSt  tie,  s.     [Eng.  kmip,  and  Eng.  bottlf.] 

Tint. :  One  of  the  names  of  the  Bladder-Campion 

(Silfiie  infltltn). 

'knappe, «.    [X.\r.] 

knap  pi  a, .«.  [Named  after  Mr.  Knapp,  author 
of  a  work  on  British  gras>e>.  ] 

Bui.:  Agoutis  of  British  grasses,  tribe  Phalarideae. 
The  old  Knuppia  ayrustidtm  is  called  by  Sir  Joseph 

boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -jlon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


knee 

knav   ess,  .-,•.     [Eng.  frii.n-i'el ;  -««>.]     A  female 
knave;  a  knavish  woman.    (Carlyle.) 
knav    Ish,  a.    [Eng.  knav(f);  -ish.] 

1.  Acting  like  a  knave;  dishonest,  fraudulent. 

2.  Characterized  hy  knavery:  dishonest. 

3.  Mischievous,  waggish,  roguish, 
knav -Ish-ly1,  «</r.    [Eug.knnvM;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  knavish  manner;  dishonestly. 

2.  Mischievously,  roguishly. 

knav  ish  ness,  «.  [Eng.  k>ntri*h;  -iiett.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knavish  ;  knavery,  dis- 
honesty. 

*knaw,  r.  t.    [GNAW.]    To  gnaw,  to  bite. 

"Frowning  and  froting  and  knnu-inu  on  his  lippea." — 
Sir  T.  More:  Warke,  p.  54. 

knaw  -el,  «.  [Ger.  knavel,  fcn<!ueZ=clue.  a  ball 
of  thread  ;  Dut.  knaicel;  Dan.  kuavel;  Sw.  kmtfn  I ; 
Fr.  ijniirelle.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sclerant hus  (q.  v.). 

knead,  *knede,  v.  t.  [A.S.  cnedcm,  gecneitun; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  kneden;  Icol.  knodha:  Sw.  kinnln  ; 
(icr.  kneten;  O.  H.  Ger.  chnitan;  Russ.  gtu'tnti-. 
ynesti.] 

1.  To  work  up  with  the  hands  into  a  mass,  as  t  hi> 
materials  of  bread,  cake,  &c. ;  to  work  and  pre-s 
with  the  hands  or  feet ;  to  work  or  incorporate  into 
dough. 

*2.  To  beat,  to  pound  into  a  jelly. 

knead  a  ble, 'i.  [Eng.  knead,  and  sulT.  •«/<(<-.] 
Capable  of  being  worked  into  a  mass,  or  kneaded. 

knead  Sr,  s.  [English  knead;  -€r.]  One  who 
kneads  dough. 

knead  -Ing,  »ltned-yng,  pi:  par.,  adj.  &  t. 
[KNEAD.  J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (Sec  the 
verb.) 

0.  Astubtt. :  The  act  of  working  up  or  incorpo- 
rating into  a  mass,  as  dough. 

kneading-trough,  *knedyng-trowh,  subst.  A 
trough  or  tray  in  which  dough  is  worked  up. 

•knead -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [English  kneading;  -(».] 
Like  one  who  Kneads. 

kneb  61  Ite,  «.  [Named  by  Dobereiner  after 
Major  von  Knebel;  suff.  -ire  (3ftn.).] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  massive  mineral,  color  gray- 
ish-black to  black,  also  gray  and  spotted  with 
various  tints ;  opaque  ;f  racture  subconchoidal.  ( 'om- 
position :  A  silicate  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  the  formula  being  (JFeO+iMnO)jSiO;j. 
Found  in  large  masses  at  Dannemara,  Sweden. 

kn£ck, ».  [Etym.  donbtful ;  cf.  knag ;  or  possibly 
from  kink,  by  metathesis.] 

Naut. :  A  twist  in  a  rope  or  cable. 

knee,  *kne,  *cneo,  ».  [A. S. cned,cne6w—»  knee ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  knie;  Icel.  knt ;  Dan.  km-;  Sw. 
kitft;  Ger.  knie;  O.  H.  Ger.  ckniu;  Goth,  kniu;  Lat. 
i/enu ;  Or.  gonu;  Sansc.  jdnu.  Tho  root  is  un- 
known.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  1. 

"The  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  kntfs  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived." 

Shaken,.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  genuflection;  a  bending  of  the  knee  in  re- 
spect. 

"Your  knee,  sirrah!" — Snakesp.:  Cortotanus,  v.  8. 

(2)  A  courtesy. 

"  Came  in  with  cap  and  knef." 

SlMkrsi>.:  Henri/  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  S. 

*(3)  A  crag,  a  rock,  a  prominence. 

"Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rockie  knee*." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  if.  34. 

II.  Technicallu : 

1.  A  nut.:  The  articulation  uniting  the  thigh  and 
the  leg  bones.    [KNEE-JOINT.  J 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  part  of  the  back  of  a  handrailing  of  aeon- 
vex  form  ;  that  of  a  concave  form  is  a  ramp. 

(2)  A  term  sometimes  used  for  the  return  of  the 
drip-stone  a  t  the  spring  of  an  arch. 

3.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  piece  of  wood  having  a  natural  bend,  or 
sawed  to  shape,  and  fitting  into  an  angle  as  a  brace 
and  strut. 

(2)  An  elbow  piece  which  connects  parts  in  which 
the  side  plates  are  let  into  the  pieces  of  timber  and 
bolted  thereto.    The  Manges  lap  around  the  edge* 

(3)  A  piece  framed  into  or  connecting  the  bench 
and  runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh.    It  is  usually  mor- 
tised into  the  respective  parts. 

(4)  An  elbow  or  toggle-joint. 

4.  Shiphuililrn'/:  A  compass  timber:  a  naturally- 
grown  bent  piece   used  to  secure  parts  together, 
acting  as  a  brace  and  tie.   The  back  or  outside  bei.t 
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portion  is  fayed  to  the  parts  to  be  united.    The  ex- 
terior angle  of  a  knee  is  the  breech;  the  interior 

angle  is  tin-  elbow  or  throat.    The  square  k lia- 

a  right  angle;  the  knee  without  a  square  lias  an 

obt  use  angle ;  the  knee  within  a  square  has  an  acute 

an^le.    The  knee  derives  its*  specific  name  from  its 

on,  or  the  parts  to  which  it  in  accessory. 

knee-breeches,  «.  i>l.  Breeches  which  reach  only 

<lo\vn  to  tin-  kiii-i^. 

knee-brush,  «. 

Zool.  (flii?tlif  pi.) :  Tufts  or  brushes  on  the  knees 
of  >ome  antelopes. 

knee-cap,  8 

1.  A  nut.:  A  sesamoid ,  heart-shaped  bone  in  front 
of  the  knee,  attached  to  four  muscles,  with  the 
broad  part  upward,  and  the  apex  downward.    It 
articulates  with  the  two  condyles  of  the  femur. 

2.  Harness:  A  padded  or  leather  cap,  secured  by 
straps  over  the  knees  of  racing,  hunting,  and  other 
valuable  horses  when  at  exercise,  to  protect  the 
part  against  abrasion  in  case  of  an  accidental  fall. 
It  is  made  of  fabric,  leather,  caoutchouc,  gutta- 
percha,  compressed  cork  in  a  double  pad,  &c. 

knee-cords,  >,.  pi.    Corded  knee-breeches. 

*knee-crooking,  adj.  Bending  or  bowing  the 
knee ;  obsequious,  cringing. 

knee-deep,  «.  &  adv. 

A.  .1*  adj.:  Rising  to  the  height  of  the  knees; 
knee-high. 

"The  absence  of  the  old  kure-deep  stubhlen  which  the 
old  sickle  used  to  leave." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

B.  As  adv. :  Sunk  to  the  knees,  or  to  the  height  of 
the  klu-cs. 

"Where  knee^teep  the  trees  were  stumlin^." 

Lunafellutr :  .Smij/  uf  lliairatltti,  xvii. 

knee-high,  «.    Rising  to  the  knees,  or  to  the 
height  of  the  knees, 
knee-joint,  s. 

1.  Anut.:  A  ginglymoid  articulation  of  large  size, 
formed  by  the  femur,  patella,  and  the  tibia  and 
fibula.    It  is  provided  with  thirteen  distinct  liga- 
ments, the  first  five  are  external  to  the  articulation, 
the  next  five  internal,  and  the  other  three  mere 
folds  of  synovial  membrane.    There  are  two  fibro- 
cartilagesand  a  synovial  membrane,  ami  in  connec- 
tion with  the  patella  are  two  mucous  bursts.    The 
action  of  the  knee-joint  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
body,  and  is  perfect  in  respect  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, and  when  the  knee  is  semiflexed  a  very  small 
amount  of  rotation  is  obtainable.    The  ligaments 
are,  the  anterior,  posterior,  internal  lateral,  two 
external  lateral,  anterior  or  external  crucial,  pos- 
terior or  internal  crucial,  transverse,  two  coronary, 
ligamentum     mucosum,     and     ligamenta     alarm 
(false},    two   semilunar  fibro-cartilages,   and    the 
synovial  membrane. 

2.  Much. :  A  joint  consisting  of  two  pieces  articu- 
lated endwise  to  each  other,  like  the  human  knee ; 
a  toggle-joint. 

Knee-joint  press:  A  press  in  which  power  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  double  knee-joint  articulated 
at  the  top  to  the  upright  framework,  and  at  the 
bottom  to  a  cross-head,  from  which  pr<>ceeds  the 
shaft  which  applies  the  force,  and  which  works 
through  a  guide.  At  the  junction  of  the  branches 
the  articulations  are  made  with  masses  of  metal 
forming  screw-nuts,  through  which  passes  a  hori- 
zontal screw,  right-bandea  for  one-half  its  length, 
and  left-handed  for  the  other  half.  This  screw  is 
operated  at  first  by  means  of  a  set  of  crank-handles 
at  one  end  of  it;  and  when  the  resistance  becomes 
very  great,  by  means  of  a  counterpoised  ratchet 
lever,  which  works  in  the  middle  of  tne  frame.  The 
force  applied  in  this  way  is  very  great,  since  the 
operator  can  art  on  the  lever  with  his  whole  weight. 

knee-jointed,  «. 

Hut.:  Rent  abruptly  like  a  knee;  geniculated,  as 

tin-  -•triii--'  of  many  Brasses. 

knee-piece, «. 

.-I  IT/I.:  A  knee-rafter  (q.v.). 

knee-pine, «. 

A'"/.:  J'ittun  pumitio  Hand. 

knee-rafter,  n. 

.  1/vA.;  A  rafter  the  lower  end  or  foot  of  which  is 
crooked  or  turned  down  so  as  to  rest  tirmly  <m  the 

wall.-. 

knee-stop, «. 

-l/Ks/v  A  mechanical  contrivance  on  cabinet 
organs,  by  which  certain  shutters  are  made  to  open 
gradually  when  tin*  knees  are  pressed  against  levers 
conveniently  placed  for  the  purpose.  A  crescendo 
and  diminuendo  are  thus  produced. 

knee-string,  *. 

.1. ">'..-  A  ligament  or  tendon  of  the  knee.  (Addi- 
8on.  in  A  ttixtiKldle.) 
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knee-swell,  ». 

Musir:  An  arrangement  in  an  organ  by  which  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  wind  may  be  turned  on 
to  the  reeds  or  pipes  to  vary  the  loudness  of  the 
tone. 

knee-timber,  *. 

1.  Timber  of  a  bent  or  angular  shape,  suited  for 
shipbuilding. 

2.  The  knee  of  a  ship. 

•knee-tribute,  >.    Worship  or  reverence  shown 
by  kneeling  or  genuflection, 
knee- worship,  s.    [KNEE-TRIBUTE.] 
•knee,  r.  t.    [  KNEE,  ».] 

1.  To  pass  over  on  the  knees. 

"A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy." 

Snake/tp.:  Coriolaiius,  v.  1. 

2.  To  kneel  to. 

"I  could  as  well  Ira  brought 

To  knee  his  throne,  and  squire-like  pension  beg." 
Shakesjt.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

kneed,  ».    [Eng.  kne(e) ;  -ed.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  knees;  only  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  \\ rak-/.-/ir.  (/.  knock-Jbteed,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  KNEE-JOINTED  (q.v.). 

knee  -hSl-lf,  knee  holm  (or  /  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
knee,  and  holly,  holm.} 

Bot. :  Ruscus  aculeatus. 

knee   holm  (( silent),  s.    [KNEEHOLLY.] 

kneel,  "knele,  'knelen,  r.  /.  [Eng.  knee,  f.; 
stiff.-/;  Dan.  knuele;  Dut.  knielen.]  To  bond  the 
knees ;  to  fall  on  the  knees. 

kneel  -Sr,  s.    [ Eng.  kneel;  -er.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  kneels;  one  who  worship^  by  kneel- 
ing. 

2.  A  stool  or  cushion  for  kneeling  on. 

II.  Ch.  Hist.:  A  name  given  to  certain  catechu- 
mens allowed  to  be  present  at  the  sermons  and  at 
part  of  the  liturgy,  and  to  receive  the?  benediction. 
The  name  was  also  given  to  penitents  (q.v.)  enjoying 
the  same  privilege. 

kneeT-lng,  *knel  ynge,  pi-,  pan,  adj.  &  «. 
[KNEEI,.] 

A.  <fc  B.  .-Is  pr.  par.  rf-  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  bending  the  knee  ;  wor- 
ship by  bending  or  falling  on  the  knees ;  genuflec- 
tion. 

2.  Ecclesiol.  d>  Ch.  Hist.:  In    the    third   century 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  stand  erect  when 
thanking  God  for  mercies  received,  but  knelt  in 
self-abasement  when  they  prayed.    Kneeling  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  ordered  by  the  Pope  in  1275. 

•kneel  Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  kneeling:  -()/.]  Ina 
kneeling  manner  or  posture ;  with  genuflections. 

knee -pan,  s.   [Eug.  knee,  and  pan.] 

Anal.:  The  same  as  KNEE-CAP  (q.  v.). 

kneepan-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Broad,  round,  thick ;  convex  on  the  lower 
surface,  concave  on  the  upper  one,  patelliform. 
Nearly  the  same  as  mentscoid,  but  thicker.  Exam- 
ple, the  embryoof  Flagellaria.  (I.indlry.) 

knell,  s.  [A.S.oiw/;  Svt.knall;  (ieT.knnU;  Wei. 
c»ic//  =  a  passing-bell ;  cim//  =  a  knell,  j  |  KNELL,,  r.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  sound  of  a  bell  when  struck,  espe- 
cially the  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral  or  to 
announce  a  death;  a  stroke  upon  a  bell  made  at 
periodic  intervals,  at  the  time  of  a  death  or  fu- 
neral ;  a  single  stroke  is   made  for  a    child,  two 
strokes  for  a  woman,  and  three  for  a  man. 

"  Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Or  smiled  when  a  Babbath  appeared." 

Covper:  Verses  by  Alexander  Selkirk. 

2.  Fig. :  The  death,  the  death-blow,  the  end  ;  any 
sound  or  sign  of  the  passing  away  of  anything. 

"  I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours." 

I'liunv:  Xi'jkt  Thoughts,  i.  69. 

knell,  *knille.  »knolle,  *knowl.  *knylle,  r.  /. 
&  t.  [A.  S.  cnyllan~tu  beat  noisily ;  cogu.  with 
Dut.  knallen=tit  give  a  loud  report;  Dan.  knalde 
(  =  knalle)  =to  explode ;  Sw.  knalla=tn  make  a  loud 
noi-i-;  Ger.  knallen ;  Icel.  f/ni//u  =  to  scream.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  sound  as  a  funeral  bell ;  to  knoll. 
"Not  worth  a  blessing  nora  bell  to  knelt  for  thee." 

Jftfuum.  <t  Flet.:  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 

II.  F  iijuratively : 

1.  To  resonnd,  to  sound. 

"  Vour  fame 
Knotcl*  in  the  ear  o*  th'  world." 

Tir><  \i,l>lr  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

2.  To  sound  as  an  omen  or  warning  of  coming  evil, 

B.  Trans. :  To  summon  or  announce  with  or  as 
with  a  km -11. 
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knelt,  pret. Icpa.par.    [KNEEL,.] 

•knit,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [KNIT.] 

knSv  el,  v.  t.  |  Etym.  doubtful.]  To  belabor  a 
man  after  being  knocked  down. 

"Twa  land-lonpers  jumpt  out  of  a  peat-hag  on  me  or  I 
was  thinking,  and  got  me  down,  and  knerelled  me  sair 
aneuch."—  Scott:  Guy  Mannerinu,  ch.  xxiv. 

knew  (ew  as  ft),  pret.  ofv.    [KNOW.] 
•knlb.t*.  t.    [NiB.r.] 

knlck -er,».  [Dut.  knikker.]  A.  ball  of  baked 
clay  used  as  a  marble  by  boys. 

knlck -Sr;,  K.  pf.  [KNICKERBOCKERS.]  A  famil- 
iar abbreviation  for  knickerbockers  (q.  v.). 

"I  recommend  flannel  knickers  in  preference  to  flannel 
petticoats.'1-t>u««,  Oct.  7,  1882. 

knlck  -5r  b8ck-5rs.,*.pf.  [ After  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker, one  of  Washington  Irving's  character-, 
considered  as  typical  of  a  Dutchman.]  A  kind  of 
loose  breeches,  reaching  just  below  the  Knee,  where 
they  are  gathered  in  and  made  tight  to  the  leg. 
They  are  chiefly  worn  by  sportsmen,  tourists,  and 
young  boys. 

knlck  knack,  «.  [A  reduplication  of  knack- 
trick,  toy.] 

1.  A  trifle,  a  toy ;  any  little  ornamental  article. 
*2.  Light  refreshment. 

•knlck  knack'-a-tBr-f,  «.  [Eng.  knickknaek; 
•atori/.]  A  collection  of  things  curious  rather  than 
valuable. 

"His  house  a  sort  of  kntckknackatory." —  Xorth:  Life  of 
Lunt  Ouilfoni,  ii.  262. 

knlck  knack  er,  s.  [Eng.  knickknaek;  -er.]  It 
trifler. 

"Other  kind  of  k?itckknackers  there  are." — Bretot 
Stranoe  News,  p.  6. 

knlck  knack  er  y\  ».  [Eng.  A-nicWtnacfc;  -try.\ 
Knickknaek--.  trifles,  toys, ornaments. 

knife,  »cnif,  «knlf,  *knyf,  ».  [A.  S.  cnif;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  knijf;  Icel.  kni/r;  Dan.  Amir;  Sw.  knif; 
Prov.  Ger.  kneif.] 

1.  A  cutting  instrument  having  a  blade  sharpened 
on  the  edge,  and  distinguishable  from  a  sword,  a 
coulter,  and  other  things  by  its  form  and   uses. 
Knives  are  of   various  forms,  shapes,  and   sizes. 
according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

"Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep  plunging  oft, 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass." 

fou-pcr;  Task,  v.  85. 

2.  A  sword,  a  dagger. 

"  He  drow  .vs  /.•»///,  and  slow  the  kyng." 

Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  104. 

3.  A  blade  in  a  machine,  as  in  a  straw-cutter  or 
rag-engine. 

If  War  to  the  Knife :  Mortal  combat ;  war  with- 
out quarter  and  for  the  purpose  of  extermination. 

knife-basket,  <.  A  basket  in  which  table-cutlery 
is  kept. 

knife-blade,  «.  The  blade  or  cutting  part  of  a 
knife. 

knife-board,  s. 

1.  Domestic:  A  piece   of  board   with  powdered 
bath-brick,  or  covered  with  leather  or  composition 
when  emery  is  used,  to  clean  knives  on. 

2.  One  of  the  seats  for  passengers  running  along 
the  roof  of  an  omnibus.    (Slang .) 

knife-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  table-knives  are 
kept. 

knife-cleaner,  s.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning 
knives. 

knife-edge,  «.  A  sharpened  steel  edge  resting 
against  a  horizontal  surface,  the  two  serving  as  a 
means  of  suspending  a  scale  beam,  or  the  scales 
from  the  beam,  of  a  delicate  balance,  so  as  to 
obviate  friction  as  much  as  possible. 

knife-file,  s.  A  file  with  a  very  acute  edge,  the 
cross-section  being  an  isosceles  triangle  with  a 
short  base.  Known  also  as  a  feather-eugo  file.  It 
is  used  in  cutting  narrow  notches,  and  in  making 
an  entering  kerf  for  saws  and  for  files  with  broader 
rile*1-  :  also  in  beveling  or  chamfering  the  sides  of 
narrow  gnnive-. 

knife-grass,  ».  A  species  of  tropical  American 
grass  with  a  very  hard  and  sharp  edge ;  Scleria 

knife-grinder, ». 

1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  grind  or  sharpen 
knives. 

2.  A    grindstone   or    emery-wheel    for    grinding 
knive-. 

::.  A  machine  for  special  service,  as  a  stone  for 
grinding  the  knives  of  mowers  and  reapers.  It  tia- 
a  holder  .-et  at  Mich  an  angle  with  the  frame,  and 
also  at  such  an  inclination,  as  to  prr-'-nt  the  tri- 
angular knife-sections  to  the  grinding  face  of  tho 
•tone. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try      Syrian,      se,     ce  =  i;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 
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Knife-grinder's  mt : 

Palhol. :  Bronchitis  produced  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  t!u>  oarticles  of  steel,  Ac.,  inhaled  into 
tin-  liuitfs.  ( /ailed  also  Grinder's  Asthma. 

knife-handle,  s.    The  handle  of  a  knife, 
knife-polisher, s. 

Duiaextic:  A  machine  for  cleaning  the  rust  and 
stain  from  table-knives. 

knife-rest, «.  A  small  articleof  glass,  silver,  Ac., 
on  which  to  rest  the  points  of  carving-knives,  forks, 
Ac. 

knife-sharpener,  s.  An  invention  for  sharpen- 
ing  t  ho  edges  of  knives.  There  are  several  kinds  in 
use. 

knife-tool,  «.    A  graver  shaped  like  a  knife. 

knife-tray,  ».    A  tray  or  basket  in  which  knives 
are  kept. 
knife,  v.  t.    [  KNIFE,  ».] 

1.  Ord.  I  JUKI.  :    To   stab   or   cut   with    a    knife. 
(Vulgar.) 

2.  aortic. :  To  prune ;  to  cut  back. 

3.  Political  slang:  To  desert  or  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  a  candidate  for  office. 

knight  (yh  silent),  *cniht,  *knygt,  •knyght.  />. 
[A.  S.  cniht=a  boy,  a  servant;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
kiifi-U;  Dan.  knei/t;  Sw.  knekt;  Ger.  knecht;  cf. 
Ir.  <-niocht  =  a  soldier.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  A  male  servant  or  attendant ;  a  follower,  a 
•dependant. 

2.  A  champion,  a  lover;  one  devoted  to  the  service 
of  another. 

"  To  honor  Helen  and  to  be  her  knight."* 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  Right's  Dream,  it.  2. 

•U.  A  man  admitted  to  a  certain  degree  of  military 
rank,  with  certain  ceremonies  or  religious  rites,  the 
candidate  for  knighthood  beirn;  railed  upon  to  pre- 
pare himself  by  fasting  and  prayers,  watching  his 
anus  alone  all  night  in  a  chapel,  and  by  receiving 
the  accolade  (q.  v.). 

"A  knight  tber  was*,  and  that  u  worthy  man." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  44. 

4.  One  who  holds  a  certain  dignity  conferred  by 
the.  sovereign  or  his  representative,  and  entitling 
the.  possessor  to  the  title  of  Sir  prefixed  to  his  name. 
The  dignity  differs  from  that  of  a  baronet  in  not 
being  hereditary.     Wives  of  knights  are  legally  en- 
til  led  to  the  designation  of  Dame,  but  arc  more 
commonly  addressed  as  Lady.    (Eng.) 

II.  Technically: 

•1.  Cards:  The  old  name  of  the  knave  or  jack 
<q.  v.). 

2.  Chess:  The  name  of  one  of  the  nieces— the  next 
in  value  to  a  pawn— in  chess,  usually  represented 
by  a  horse's  head. 

:f.  Nnut.:  A  wooden  block  with  a  sheave  abaft 
the  fore,  or  the  main  mast,  and  known  respectively 
as  the  fore-knight  and  main-knight. 

•knight-errand,  «.    A  knight-errant  (q,  v.). 

'knight-errant,  sulist.  A  wandering  knight ;  a 
knight  who  wandered  about  in  quest  of  adventures 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  skill,  prowess,  and 
generosity. 

knight-errantry,  s.  The  character  or  actions 
of  a  Tcnight-erruut ;  the  practice  of  wandering 
about  in  quest  of  adventures. 

•knight-erratic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  knight- 
errantsor  knight-errantry. 

knight-head, ». 

tfhipbuild. :  One  of  the  first  cant-timbers  on  each 
side  of  the  stem,  which  rise  obliquely  from  the  keel 
and  pass  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its 
inner  end. 

knight-like,  a.    [KNIQHTLIKE.] 

•knight-marshal,  ».  An  official  in  the  house- 
hold oftlie  British  sovereign,  having  cognizanceof 
all  offenses  committed  within  the  royal  household 
or  verge,  and  of  contracts  made  there,  when  one  of 
the  parties  is  a  member  of  the  household. 

knight  of  industry,  s.  One  who  subsists  by 
fraud  ;  a  thief,  or  pickpocket. 

Knight  of  Malta.  Knight  of  Rhodes,  Knight 
Of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  s.  The  names  by  which 
tin-  :mcient  order  of  Hospitallers  was  known. 

Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  subs/. 
[MICHAEL.] 

Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  s.    [PATRICK.] 

Knight  of  the  Bath,  s.    [BATH.] 

'knight  of  the  blade,  s.  A  bully  who  perpetu- 
ally threatened  to  draw  his  blade. 

'Knight  of  the  chamber,  s.  A  knight-bachelor 
made  by  the  sovereign  in  time  of  peace,  in  the  sov- 
ereign's chamber,  and  not  on  the  field. 

knight  of  the  cleaver,  s.    A  butcher. 


Knight  of  the  Garter,  «.    [BARTER.] 
knight  of  the  pestle,  s.    An  apothecary ;  a  drug- 
gist. 

•knight  of  the  post,  a.  A  knight  dubbed  at  the 
wliippmg-post  or  pillory  ;  one  who  gained  hisliving 
by  giving  false  witness ;  a  false  ball ;  a  sharper,  a 
swindler. 

"Whene'er  we  meet  wt'  fellows  who  hire  knight*  of  the 
post  in  law-suits  and  rascals  who  forswear  themselves."— 
Kchard:  Plautus  (1694),  p.  151. 

knight  Of  the  road,  s.  A  footpad  or  highway- 
man. 

knight  of  the  shears,  «.  A  tailor.  The  term  is 
a  pun  on  Knight  of  the  Shires.  [SHIRE. J 

knight  of  the  shire,  «.  The  representative  in 
the  British  Parliament  of  an  English  county,  as 
distinguished  from  the  representatives  of  cities 
and  boroughs. 

Knight  of  the  Thistle,  s.    [THISTLE.] 
knights-bachelor,  .-•.  pi.   [BACHELOR.] 
knights-banneret,  8.  />!.   [BANNERET.] 
•knlght's-court,   u.    A   court-baron   or  honor- 
court  formerly  held  twice  a  year  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  wherein  those  who  wore  lords  of  manors, 
and  their  tenants,  holding  by  knight-service  of  the 
honor  of  that  bishopric,  were  suitors.    (£119.) 

knight's-fee, «. 

Feudal  Law:  (See  extract). 

"  The  first,  most  universal,  and  esteemed  the  moat  hon- 
orable species  of  tenure,  was  that  by  knight-service,  which 
differed  in  very  few  points  from  a  proper  feud.  To  make 
this,  a  determinate  quantity  of  land  was  necessary,  which 
was  called  a  kntghl't-fee,  the  value  of  which,  though  it 
varied  with  the  times,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.,  was  stated  at  £20  per  annum,  and  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in 
every  year,  if  called  upon." — Blackstune •.  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  8. 

•Knights  of  Faith  and  Charity,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  monastic  order  established  in  Franco 
in  the  thirteenth  century  to  suppress  public  robber- 
ies. It  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

Knights  of  Labor,  K.  pi.  A  secret  organization 
having  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  workingmen.  ( U.  8.) 

Knights  Of  Pythias,  «.  pi.  A  secret  fraternal 
order  organized  at  Washington,  D.  ('.,  in  1864,  and 
now  numbering  in  the  United  States  over  3U),(X)0 
members. 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  *. /A  benevolent 
association,  founded  in  1881,  and  now  numbering  in 
this  country  nearly  100,OU). 

•Knights  of  the  Round  Table, s.  pi.  [ROUND- 
TABLE.] 

•knlght's-servlce,  'knight-service,  t. 

Feudal  Law:  A  tenure  of  lands  held  by  a  knight 
on  condition  of  performing  military  service  for  the 
sovereign.  [KNIGHT'S-FEE.] 

knight'  s-spur,  s. 

Sot. :  The  genus  Delphinium. 

knlght's-star,  s. 

Hot.:  Hippeastrum,  a  genus  of  South  American 
Amaryllids. 

knight's-wort, «. 

Sot. :  Stratiotes  aloldes. 

Knight  Templar, .--. 

1.  Originally:  One  of  tho  ancient  religic-military 
order  of  monks  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  the 
sepulcher  of  Christ  and  the  protection  of  pilgrims. 
The  order  was  so  called  f  rom  its  headquarters  being 
in  an  apartment  belonging  to  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
near  the  Temple,  in  Jerusalem.    It  took'its  rise  in 
the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was 
suppressed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  held 
in  W12.    [See  TEMPLAR.] 

2.  Modern  time*:  A  degree  or  order  of  modern 
Freemasonry  ranking  in  dignity    above    the  Blue 
Lodge  and  t  Ire  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

knight  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [ KNIOHT,  «.]  To  create 
or  dub  a  knight;  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  a  knight, 
which  is  done  by  the  sovereign,  or  nis  (or  her)  rep- 
resentative, who  gives  the  person  kneeling  a  blow 
with  a  sword,  and  bids  him  rise  up  «ir.  [ACCO- 
LADE.] 

knightage  (as  nit  -Ig),  s.  [Eng.  knight,  s. ;  -age.] 

1.  Those    persons    collectively   who    have   been 
created  knights. 

2.  \    book   containing    the  names,   Ac.,    of    all 
knights. 

knight  -hood   (gh  silent),  *knight  hode, 
•knyght-hod,  'knyght  node,  s.   [A.  S.  cnihthdd, 
from  nuftf=a  knight,  and  Md=Aooa=condition.] 
1.  The  character,  dignity,  or  rank  of  a  knight. 

"  Knighthoods  and  honors,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn." 

Shakeep.:  Cymbeline,  v.  2. 


•2.  The  deeds  or  actions  of  a  knight;  chivalrous 
deeds. 

"And  that  is  lone,  whose  nature 
Set  life  .'  ii.l  death  in  a  venture 
Of  hem,  that  knighthode  vndertuke." 

Oower:  C.A.,  ii. 

•3.  Conduct  becoming  or  befitting  a  knight; 
knightly  conduct. 

"  Corsede  caytyfs,  knyght-hode  was  hit  nevere 
To  bete  a  body  y-bounde."      P.  Plowman,  p.  844. 

4.  Knights  collectively;  the  aggregate  of  tin-- 
persons  who  have  been  created  kniglits. 

"  Which  ceremony,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  is  »nppo«ed 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  feudal  knighthood." — 
tflackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  5. 

IT  Order  of  Knighthood:  A  duly  organized  and 
constituted  order  or  body  of  knights.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  first  consisting  of  associations  or 
fraternities,  possessing  property  and  rightsof  their 
own,  as  independent  bodies ;  the  second  honorary 
associations  established  by  sovereigns  within  their 
own  dominions.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers :  to  the  second 
those  numerous  orders  established  in  different 
countries,  as  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tlieOrder 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Ac.,  in  European  countries, 
and  the  Orders  of  the  Bath,  the  Garter,  St.  Patrick. 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  the  Thistle,  Ac.,  in 
Great  Britain.  Each  order  has  its  appropriate 
insignia,  generally  including  ribbon,  collar,  badge. 
or  jewel  and  a  star.  [  B ATH  ,  GARTER,  ORDER,  STAR, 
THISTLE.] 

•knight    less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  knight;  -leu.l 

1.  Destitute  of  knights. 

2.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

"Arise  thou  cursed  miscreant. 

That  hast  with  knlghtlesse  guile  and  treacherous  t  raine, 
Faire  knighthood  foully  shamed." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  41. 

knight  -like  (oh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  knight ;  -like.~\ 
Resembling  a  knight ;  becoming  a  knight ;  knightly. 

•knight  -11-nSss  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  kitigMly; 
•neftA.  I 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knightly. 

2.  Knightly  actions ;  chivalry. 

knlgtit  -ly  (gh  silent),  o.  A  adr.  [A.  S.  cnihtllc 
(&.) ,  cnihtUce  (adv.).] 

A.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  a  knight;  becoming 
or  befitting  a  knight;  chivalrous. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  knight;  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing a  knight. 

knight  -Ship  (ah  silent),  s.  [Eng.  knight:  -ship.] 
The  dignity  or  position  of  a  knight;  knighthood. 

KnIp-pSr-d8l  -Ings,,  s.  pi.    [Seedef.] 

Ch.  HM.:  A  fanatical  sect  of  German  Anabap- 
tists (q.  v.)  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  founder,  Bernard  Knippcr- 
doling. 

•knlp  -pSr-kln, s.    [NIPPERKIN.] 

knit,  'knitte,  v,  t.  A  »'.  [A.  S.  cnyttan,  cnittan, 
from  <•/!«//«  =  -  a  knot ;  cogu.  with  Icel.  knyta,  knytja, 
from  knutr=n  knot;  Dan.  knytte  =  to  tie  a  knot,  to 
knit,  from  fcnude  =  a  knot ;  Sw.  knyta=to  knit,  from 
fcnuf=a  knot.]  [KNOT,*.] 

A.  Trantitivc: 

I.  Literally: 

1 .  To  tie  with  a  knot ;  to  tie  together ;  to  fasten  by 
tying  or  with  a  knot. 

"  Botes  he  toke  4  barges,  the  sides  togidere  kngtt*." 
Robert  <ie  Brunne,  p.  241. 

2.  To  weave  by  looping  or  knotting  a  continuous 
thread ;  to  form  or  put  together  by  the  operation  of 
knitting  (q.v.). 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  join  together. 

"This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit." 

Shakesp..  king  John,  iii.l. 

2.  To  weave,  to  intertwine. 

"Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round  the 
altar's  enclosure." 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3.  To  join  closely,   to  bring    close  together,    to 
attach. 

"Since  the  red-crosae  knight  he  erst  did  weet, 
To  been  with  Guyon  knit  in  one  consent." 

Spenter:  F.  V.,  II.  iii.  11. 

4.  To  cause  to  grow  together ;  to  cause  to  join. 
"Nature cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are  under 

a  discharge." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

5.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

"  While  he  knits  his  angry  brow*." 

Shaken?.!  Henra  17.,  It.  111.,  Ii.  i 

*6.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion ;  to  finish  off. 
"He  conclndeth  and  knytteth    up  the  matter  with  hU 
accustomed  vehemence."— .Sir  T.Mure:   Workfn,  p.  306. 


1)611,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     oat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


knit 
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knocker 


*".  To  compound,  to  compose. 

"If  the  gooseberry  wine  was  well   kHit." — Goldsmith: 
•  U'.iki-fltld,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Intransitive: 

\.  Lit.:  To  make  a  textile  fabric  by  the  processor 
operation  of  knitting  (q.  v.). 

"Item,  nhe  can  knit." — Shakesp.:  Two  Qtntlfmtn  of 
Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  Fiij. :  To  join,  to  close,  to  unite.  (Used  spe- 
cially of  the  manner  in  which  bees  before  and  in 
swarming  unite  in  a  solid  mass.) 

"  Our  severed  navy  too 

Have  knit  again;  and  float,  threat'ning  moat  seftlike." 
Shakes^*.:  Antony  and  f'leofiatra,  iii.  13. 
H  To  knit  up:  To  wind  up,  to  finish,  to  conclude, 
•knit,  t.    [KNIT,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Texture. 

2.  Min.:   A  -mall  portion  of  lead  ore.  probably 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  nil.-,  the  eggs  of  the 

loUse. 

•knit,  a.    [KxiT,  t\]    Allied,  connected. 

knit  -back,  .-•.    [Eng.  knit,  and  back.] 

Sot.:  Symphytum ojficinule. 

knltch,  «kniche.  'knoche,  *knucche,  *knyche, 
*knytch,  *cnucche,  *.  [M.  L.  Gar.  knucke,  knocke : 
Qer.  knocked  A  bundle;  a  number  of  things  tied 
together,  as  faggots,  &c.  (Wycliffe:  Works,  i.  97.) 

•knit  -ster,  s.  [Eng.  knit;  fern.  suff.  -ster.]  A 
female  knitter. 

•knit  -ta-ble,  a.  [En*,  knit;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  knitted. 

knit  -tSr,  8.    [Eng.  knit;  -</>•.] 

1.  One  who  knits. 

"  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun." 

Sliakeip.:  Twelfth  Sight,  11.  4. 

2.  A  knitting-machine. 

•3.  Anything  which  knits,  joins,  or  unite.". 

"  For  so  great  a  knitter  and  binder  it  it,  that  it  will 
draw  their  chaweH  together  in  manner  of  a  muzzle." — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xii. 

knit    ting,  pr.par.,  a.  &  8.    [KNIT,  t'.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  art  of  knitting  is  modern;  it  cannot 
bo  traced  back  farther  than  about  A.  D.  1500,  and  is 
believed  to  have  originated  in  Scotland  shortly  pre- 
vious to  that  date.    It  consists  in  the  construction 
of  a  looped  fabric  in  which  for  the  first  row  a  suc- 
cession of  loops  are  cast  on  or  preferably  knitted 
on  to  a  needle,  and  in  succeeding  rows  each  loop  is 
passed  through  the  loop  of  each  succeeding  row. 
It  differs  distinctly    from  braiding,    netting    and 
weaving,  which  is,  as  here  mentioned,  perhaps,  the 
order  of  invention,  knitting  being  centuries  later 
than  either  of  the  others. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining  closely  to- 
gether. 

knitting-burr,  «.  A  wheel  having  wings  ar- 
ranged radially  and  diagonally  across  it  -  face,  and 
adapted  to  operate  upon  the  yarn  and  fabric.  There 
are  several  kinds,  as  follows :  A  loop  wheel,  the 
wings  of  which  aro  notched,  and  take  the  yarn  de- 
livered by  the  guide,  and  push  it  up  under  the 
hooks  or  beards  of  the  needles ;  a  sinker  wheel, 
which  presses  the  yarn  into  loops  between  the 
needles,  to  insure  that  there  shall  be  enough  to  form 
the  proper-sized  stitch  in  the  fabric;  a  landing 
wheel,  which  raises  the  loops  of  the  fabric  a  short 
distance  above  the  points  of  the  needle-beards  while 
they  are  closed  by  the  nresser;  and  a  stripping  or 
knocking-pver  wheel,  which  throws  the  loops  of  the 
fabric  entirely  over  the  tops  of  the  noodles  to  com- 
plete the  stitch. 

"knitting-cup,  n.  A  cup  of  wine  handed  round 
after  a  couple  liad  been  knit  together  in  matri- 
mony ;  also  called  the  contracting-cup. 

knitting-gauge.  «.  The  number  of  loops  con- 
tained in  three  inches  of  breadth.  , 

knitting-machine, «. 

U'-i-h.:  An  apparatus  for  mechanically  knitting 
jerseys,  stockings,  and  other  knitted  goods.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  machine,  one  of  the  best  known, 
which  is  on  what  is  known  as  the  circular  system, 
being  described  as  follows:  A  bed-plate  having  a 
vertically  projecting  and  grooved  noedlf-uiiiding 
cylinder  or  bod  is  secured  to  a  table  or  other  guit- 
ablo  support.  On  the  bed-plate  is  a  loose  ring,  pro- 
vided \vitha  thread-guide  for  conducting  the  thread 
to  t  ho  needles,  anil  about  the  noodle-cylinder  is  a 
revolving  cylinder,  having  an  annular  groove  inter- 
rupted by  a  cam  portion,  and  provided  with  ad- 
justable cams,  which  govern  the  downward  motion 
of  the  noodle*,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the 
loop-,  and  raise  the  needles  ;  and  two  of  these  lat- 
ter rums  are  needed  to  provide  for  reversing  the 
machine  for  knitting  the  heel  or  a  flat  web.  The 


cam-cylinder  is  moved  by  a  hovel  gear  connected  to 
a  driving-crank,  and  when  moved  continuously  in 
one  direction  knits  a  circular  web;  and  this  web 
may  be  narrowed  as  desired,  to  fashion  the  leg,  by 
removing  needles,  and  placing  their  loons  on  ad- 
jacent needles.  Ones  needle  receives  the  thiead 
within  its  hook,  and  is  subsequently  moved  by  the 
cam-cylinder  so  as  to  form  the  thread  so  taken  into 
a  loop.  When  the  heel  is  to  be  formed,  a  portion  of 
Hi"  needles  are  drawn  up.  thus  retaining  their 
loops,  and  the  number  of  noodles  left  in  action  cor- 
respond with  the  width  of  the  heel  to  bo  formed. 
The  cam^cylinder  is  now  to  be  reciprocated  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  thread- 
guide  in  advance  of  the  descending  needles  suffi- 
ciently far,  so  that  the  thread  will  be  caught,  pins 
are  inserted  in  I  lie  bed-plate,  and  engage  the  heel 
of  the  thread-carrier,  and  stop  it  just  before  the 
cam-cylinder  is  stopped. 

knitting-needle,  «.  A  plain  wire  with  smoothed 
ends,  usedin  pairs  in  hand-knitting  flat  goods  ami 
in  fours  for  tubular  work. 

knitting-sheath,  «.  A  sheath  for  holding  the 
ends  of  the  needles  in  knitting.  It  is  usually 
fastened  to  the  breast  of  the  knitter. 

knit -tie,  8.    [Eng.  knit;  dimin.  Buff. -to.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  draw  string  of  a  purse  or 
bag.  • 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  small  lino  composed  of  two  or  three  yarns 
laid  together  and  twisted  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
against  the  twist  of  yarn.    Used  for  miscellaneous 
purposes  on  board  ship,  such  as  seizings,  lashings, 
hammock-clues,  pointing,  grafting,  &c. 

(2)  (PI.):  Tho  halves  of  two  adjoining  yarns  in  a 
rope,  twisted  up  together  for  pointing  or  grafting. 

knives,  «.  pf.    [KNIFE.] 
*1T  A  pair  of  knives:  A  pair  of  scissors. 
knob,  s.    [A  later  form  of  knop  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  hard  protuberance ;  a  hard  swelling  or  lump ; 
a  bunch. 

"A  fifth  prepares,  exact  and  round, 
The  knob  with  which  it  must  be  crowned." 

Coteper:  An  Eniomit.     (Transl.) 

2.  A  piece,  a  lump. 

"  Imprimis,  some  nice  porridge,  nweet  and  hot, 
Three  Jtnoo*  of  sugar  seatton  the  whole  pot." 

Vartteright:  A  Bill  of  Farr. 

3.  Tho  handle  on  the  spindle  of  a  lock  or  latch. 

4.  A  rounded  handle  of  a  door,  lock,  drawer,  &c. 

5.  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch..:  A    knop,   bunch,  or  boss;    a   bunch  of 
leaves  orsimilar  ornament.    [Boss.] 

2.  Ordn. :  Thocnscabcl  of  a  gun. 

3.  Glass:  The  boss  or  central  bulb  of  a  table  of 
glass  when  cut  for  use. 

knob-latch,  «.  A  latch  in  which  the  bolt,  is 
retractable  by  the  knob  or  rotary  handle,  in  contra- 
distinction to  one  which  is  moved  by  a  key. 

tknob-lick,  ».  A  salt-lick.  The  base  of  the 
knobs,  as  round  hills  or  knolls  are  called  in  Ken- 
tucky, contain*  shales,  which  furnish  alum  and 
other  salts,  forming  licks,  to  which  wild  and 
domestic  animals  resort.  One  of  those  knob-licks 
in  Mercer  county,  is  a  very  remarkable  spot,  and 
was  in  former  times  a  favorite  resort  of  the  buf- 
faloes, Ac.  (Bartlett.) 

tknob-like,  a. 

Botany:  Having  an  irregular,  roundish  figure; 
gongyloid.  (Lintlley.) 

*knob,  r.  i.  [KNOB.  8.]  To  grow  or  form  into 
knobs  or  bunches  ;  to  bunch. 

knobbed,".  [Eng.  knob,  s.;  -ed.]  Set  w.ith  or 
full  of  knobs  ;  containing  knobs;  knobby. 

knob   blng..-.    I  KNOB,  o.] 

Masonry:  The  rough  dressing,  or  knocking  off 
the  projections  of  stones  in  the  quarry. 

•knob  ber,  kn6b  blSr.  8.  [Eng.  knob;  -er.]  A 
hart  in  its  second  year ;  a  brocket. 

knfib    bllhg,  a.    [KM>K,  ».  |   (See  the  compound.) 

knobbllng-flre,  «.  A  sunken  refining  hearth,  of 
small  size,  in  which  crude  or  partially  refined  iron 
is  worked  into  a  ball  or  knob  in  contact  with  char- 
coal and  under  the  influence  of  a  blast :  a  bloomary. 

kn6b  bl  ness,  «.  [Eng.  kmMiy;  -MX*.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  knobby  or  knobbed. 

knSb'-by1,  a.    [Eng.  knob;  -i/.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Full  of  or  covered  with  knobs  or  hard  pro- 
tuberances. 

2.  Covered  with  hills  or  small  mountain  knobs. 
(U.S.  CoUog.) 

*II.  Fig. :  Hard,  stubborn. 


kn6b -stick,  «.  [Eng.  knob,  and  »tirk.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  workman  who  refuses  to  join  a  trades- 
union,  or  who  continues  to  work  when  the  other 
members  go  out  on  strike.  (Eng.) 

knock,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  rnucirm,  from  (iael. 
cnoc=to  crack,  to  crash  ;  cnag=\o  crack,  to  knock ; 
Ir.  >  lui'i  ;\  crack,  a  noise.] 

A.  Intransithv: 

1.  To  clash;  to  bo  driven  suddenly  topothorso  as 
to  come  into  collision  ;  as,  One  body  knocks  against 
another. 

2.  To  beat;    to  strike  with   something   hard  or 
heavy. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit,  to  give  a  blow  to,  to  beat. 
"'Twere  good,  you  knocked  him."— A'noA-M/*..-  TK»O  Gen- 
tlemen :,j  Verona,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  dash,  to  drive,  to  hit ;   as,  to  knock 
bead  against  the  wall. 

3.  To  drive  or  force  by  a  succession  of  blows. 

"The  Hound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 
Knocking  away  the  shore*  and  spurn." 

lanafellote:  Bulldlna  :,/tlie  Xliip 

*T  1.  To  knock  about : 
ill  To  wander  here  and  there ;  to  lounge. 
(2)  To  assault  violently. 
"He  was  terribly  knocked  about,  and  evidently  left  for 
dead."-/™!  Mall  Otaette. 

2.  To  knock  down: 

(1)  To  strike  down ;  to  fell  with  a  blow ;  to  pros- 
trate. 

(2)  To  declare  a  thing  to  be  bought  by  a  nersonr 
at  a  sale ;  to  assign  to  a  bidder ;  as,  The  table  was. 
knocked  down  to  me. 

(3)  To  embezzle;  as,  to  knock  down  a  fare— said 
of  a  car  or  omnibus  conductor. 

3.  To  knock  off: 

!1)  To  leave  off  work.;  to  cease  work. 
2)  To  force  off  by  a  blow. 
3)  To  finish  quickly;  as,  He  soon  knocked  tin- 
work  off. 

4.  To  knock  out:    To  force  or  dash  out   with  a 
blow. 

"If  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains."—  Shaketp.,- 
Trottug  and Cresfida,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  knock  under:  To  submit,  to  yield,  to  give, 
way.  to  acknowledge  one's  self  beaten. 

6.  To  knock  up: 

!l)  Ordinary  Language : 
a)  To  arouse  or  awake  by  knocking. 
6)  To  fatigue,  to  wear  out,  to  exhaust. 
"She  would  not  be  knocked  up  so  soon." — 3ltt*  An*trn: 
Uamfleld  I'ark.  oh.  viL 

(c)  To  become  exhausted  or  wearied;  to  bo  worn 
out  with  fatigue. 

(2)  Bookbind.:  To  shako  into  order;  to  make  the 
printed  sheets  oven  at  the  edges. 

1.  To  knock  on  the  head:  To  stun  with  a  blow  on 
the  hoad;  hence, fig.,  to  frustrate,  to  spoil,  to  de- 
feat, as  a  project  or  scheme. 

knock,  s.    [KNOCK,  «.J 

1 .  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"Give  weapons  up  for  men,  let  wan  alone  for  catching 
knocks.  1'hatr:   Virgil'*  ACnetdoK,  ix. 

2.  A  loud  blow  or  .stroke,  as  on  a  door  for  admis- 
sion. 

"Hee  gtveth  a  signe  either  by  a  loude  crie  or  some 
great  knocke."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  mill.,  oh.  iv. 

knock-down,  «.  A  piece  of  furniture  or  other 
structure  adapted  to  be  disconnected  at  the  joints 
so  as  to  pack  compactly. 

IT  (I)  A  knock-down  bloir :  One  by  which  a  person 
is  felled  to  the  ground;  hence,  fig.,  a  finishing  blow 
or  stroke. 

(2)  A  knock-dorm  argument :  An  argument  which 

completely  upsets  the  reasoning  of  the  opj nt ; 

an  unanswerable  argument. 

knock-kneed,  a.  Having  the  knees  turned  some- 
what in,  so  as  to  knock  together. 

knock-knees,  8.  pi. 

Pathol.:  Knees  bont  inward  while  the  feet  are 
thrown  outward,  an  accompaniment  or  o.use, merit 
of  rickota.  Tho  knees  tend  to  knock  against  earh 
other. 

knock-off,  «. 

1.  Knitting-machine:    Tho    niece    which,    a' 
proper  moment,  removes  the  loops  from  tho  tier  of 
needles. 

2.  Minintj:  A  block  on  which  ore  i-  broken. 
knSck   Sr,  «.    I  Eng.  knock,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Oniiminj  I.iiniindffe: 

1.  One  who  knocks. 

•_'.    \nattarlnnent  to  an  out<<r  door  of  a  hon 
t'ivr  notice  to  those  within  that  some  one  stands 
without,  desirinc  admittance. 

"  PoU,  pans,  knockers  of  door*  .  .  .  werecarri.il  '» 
the  mint.1'— Haeaulay:  Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  xii. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cttre.     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  i.      qu  -  kw. 


knocker-off 
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knotter 


3.  A  Welsh  goblin  said  to  dwell  in  a  mine  and  of  itself,  to  another  rope,  or  to  any  other  object. 
point  out  rich  veins  of  ore.  Chiefly  used  in  Cardi-  The  kinds  of  knots  employed  differ  in  size,  shape, 
ganshire.  (Brewer.)  and  name,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are 

II.  Domestic:  An  attachment  In  a  flour-sifter  to    do?in.e(}', 


jar  tho  frame  and  shake  the  flour  from  the  meshes 
of  the  bolting-cloth. 

knocker-off, «. 

Knitting:  Awheel  with  projections  to  raise  the 
loop  over  the  i"i>  of  tho  needle  and  discharge  it 
therefrom.  A  similar  wheel,  called  a  sinker,  de- 
presses tho  yarn  between  the  needles. 

knSck  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &e.    [KNOCK, ».] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tho  act  of  hitting  or  striking ;  a 
blow. 

II.  Technically: 


0.,  , 
(2)  A  fold>  a  <V>ad. 

"Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  overspread, 

^  et  waM  '"  knot*  "Ul1  mauy  boughts  upwoimd." 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  bond  of  union  or  association  ;  a  union,  a  tie. 
"Ere  we  knit  the  knot  that  can  never  b«  lowed."  —  &p. 
ll'itl  .  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  4.,  ch.  vi. 


(2)  A  cluster,  a  group,  a  collection. 

(3)  '       " 


Any  figure,  tho  lines  of  which  frequently  inter- 

"The  whole  land 

Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  knots  disordered." 

Slxikesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 
(4)  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood,  caused  by  tho 


1.  Bookbind.:  Setting  even  at  the  edges,  by  taking    shooting  of  a  branch  obliquely  or  transversely  to 
a  bunch  or  pile  of  sheets  or  leaves,  and  striking  the    "•- 

edges  on  the  bench. 

2.  Metall.   (pi.) :    The  larger  pieces  of  ore   and 
ganguo  which  are  picked  out  of  the  sieve. 

3.  Masonry   (pi.) :    The  small  pieces  broken   off 
from  stone  by  hammering  or  chiseling. 

knocking-down  Iron,  8. 

Bookbind.:  An  iron  for  poundingdown  tho  project- 
ing twines  (slips)  to  which  the  sheets  are  sewed,  so 
that  they  shall  not  project  and  mark  the  back  cover. 

knSl  -kohl,   s.    [Ger.  fcnoHen=aclod,  a  lump,  a 
tuber;  and  fco/iZ=cabbagecolewort.] 
Hort.:  Brassica  oleracea  caulorapa. 
knSll,  v.  t.  &  i.   [KNELL,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

iiTTorriSj™  bX'r  kneltfc":  x«rate_.°iem?nt8  olf  wood  caused  by  branch^buds, 


tho  general  grain  or  direction  of  the  fiber. 

(5)  A  protuberant  or  swollen  joint  of  a  plant. 

(6)  A  protuberance  or  knob  on  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
a  knur. 

(7)  A  nodule  of  stone  occurring  in  a  rock  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  a  knur. 

(8)  A  difficulty,  a  perplexity ;  something  not  easily 
solved. 

"  Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 

A  Deity  could  solve."— CoKper:  Task,  il.  620. 
«(9)  Folded  arms. 

"  His  arms  in  this  sad  knot." 

Shakesp.:  Tempeet,  i.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  Tho  same  as  KNOP  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  An  irregular  or  twisted  course  of  the  sep- 


B.  Intrans.:  To  sound,  as  a  bell  when  rung;  to 
knell. 

knoll,  *knol,  8.  [A.  S.  cnol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  knot 
=  a  turnip,  from  its  roundness ;  Dan.  knold= a  knoll : 
Sw.  knOl  =  u  bump,  a  knot;  Ger.  fcno//en=a  knoll. I 
The  top  of  a  hill ;  a  hillock  ;  a  mound  ;  a  little  hill 
or  mount ;  a  small  elevation. 


or  any  similar  cause. 

3.  Brush-making :  The  brush-maker's  term  for  a 
tuft  of  bristles  ready  for  insertion  into  a  hole  drilled 
in  the  stock. 

4.  Labor:  A  kind  of  double  shoulder-pad,  with  a 
loop  passing  round  the  forehead,  the  whole  roughly 
resembling  a  horse-collar,  used  by  market  porters 
in  some  places  for  carrying  burdens.    It  is  prob- 


knoll  -8r, «. 
a  bell. 


[Eng.  knoll,  v. ;  -er.~\ 


r\r,       v.    *  11      ably  a  development  from  a  length  of  rope  knotted 
Une  who  tolls    into  a  loop,  worn  in  tho  same  manner  and  for  tho 


same  purpose. 

"Democrltus  first  noticed  him  as  a  porter,  who  showed 
great  address  in  inventing  the  knot.  —  Lews:  History  of 
Philosophy,  i.  120. 


kuolles,  s.    [Ger.  knollen=a.  tuber.] 
Bot.:  Brassica  rapa. 

knfip,  knob,  *knoppe,  *knap,  *knub,  s.    [A.  S. 

cnctu=tho  top  of  a  hill;  cogn.  with  Dut.  fcnop=a       «•  Mech.:  Tho  same  ns  KNOTE  (q.  v.). 
knob,  a  button,  a  bud ;  fcnoop=a  knob ;  Icel.  knappr       6-  Mil. :  An  epaulet,  a  shoulder-knot. 
=  aknot,  a    button;   Dan.  knap.  knop  =  a  knob,  a       l.ffaut.:  A  nautical  or  geographical 
button  ;  Sw.  fcnopp  =  a  knob,    fciiop=a    knot;  Ger.    a  degree  of  latitude;  about  2,025  yards. 
fcnop/=a  knob,  a  button,  a  bud.    Of  Celtic  origin :    statute  milo  contains  1,760  yards.    [Loo.] 
Gael.  cnap=a   slight   blow,  a  knob ;  Wei.  cnap=&       knot-horn  8 
knob,  a  button ;  Ir.  rnap.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  knob,  a  button,  a  protuberance, 
a  bn<l,  a  bunch,  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

"That  there  be  a  knope  under  every  ii.  brannches  of  ye 
syxe  yt  precede  out  of  ye  candlestycke."  —  Exodus  xiv. 
(1551  ) 

2.  Arch. :  A  bunch  of  loaves,  flowers,  or  similar       kn5t  (2),  s    [Named,  it  is  said.after  King  Canute, 
ornaments,  as  the  bosses  at  the  intersection  of  ribs,    with  whom  it  was  a  favorite  article  of  food.    (See 
the  ends  of  labels  and   other  moldings,  and  the    e  ..       ,  .    . 
hum-he-;  nf  foli'imioncanitals                                               Ornitk.:  Tringa  canutus,  a  wading-bird,  which 

n  capitals.  has  tho  breast  d        c|,estnut  in  summer  and  white 

knopped,  a.    [En*,  knop;  -ed.]    Having  knobs,    inwinter.and  tho  back  dark  with  fulvous  spots  in 


knot-horn, 

Etitom.  (pi.)  :    Phycida*,  a  family  of  moths. 
Beautiful  Knot-horn  is  Pempeliaformosa. 

knot-weed,  «. 

Bot.  :  Tho  same  as  KNOTGRASS  (q.  v.). 


The 


,     .  . 

tufts,  or  buttons;  fastened  witli  buttons. 

"And  high  shoes  knapped  with  dagges." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rose. 

knop   pern,  «.    [Oer.  knopper=a  gall-nut.] 

Hot. :  A  curious  gall  formed  on  some  species  of 
oak  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  ( Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

knop  -sedge,  s.  [Eng.  knop,  and  sedge.']  A  spe- 
cies of  burr  reed,  Sparpanfam,  so  called  from  the 
•hope  of  ita  clusters  of  seed-vessels. 

kn8p  -weed,  s.    [KNAPWEED.] 

•knor,  *.    [KNOT.] 

kn6r  -rI-8,,  s.    [Named  after  G.  W.  Knorr.] 

PaheolHit.:  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  allied  to,  if 
indeed  it  bo  more  than  a  sub-genus  of,  Lepidoden- 
dron  (a.  v.).  Prof.  Morris  enumerated  three  spe- 
cies, all  from  the  Kntdisli  coal  measures.  One  of 
these  is  fount!  also  in  Silesia  and  inHussia,  another 
at  Saarbruck,  &c.,  in  (iermany. 

knosp,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

.1  rrh. :  A  bud  or  unopened  leaf  or  flower,  used  as 
an  architectural  ornament. 

knot  (1),  *knotte,  s.  [A.  S.  cnotta;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  knot;  Icel.  kin'ttr;  Dan.  knu.de;  Sw.  knat; 
Ger.  knoten  :  Lat.  no(lus=ynodus.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Tho  interlacement  or  intertwining  of  a  rope  or 
cord  so  as  to  attach  one  part  of  it  to  another  part 


summer  and  ashy-gray  in  winter.  It  breeds  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  from  which  it  migrates  in  autumn 
to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as  far  even  as  the  Cape 
and  Australia. 

knot,  i'.  t.  &  i.    [KNOT,  8.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  laterally  : 

(1)  To  tie  in  a  knot  or  knots;  to  form  a  knot  or 
kuots  on. 

(2)  To  tie  with  a  knot;  to  fasten. 

"And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  was  hung 
Wide-patched  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  607. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  intwine,  to  intertwist. 
"To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom, 
But  far  is  cast  the  distaff,  spinning-wheel  and  loom." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  71 

*(2)  To  unite,  to  join  together,  to  associate. 

"The  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are  become  more 
knotted,  both  in  dependence  toward  Spain  and  among 
themselves."  —  Bacon:  H'ar  with  Spain. 

(3)  To  entangle,  to  perplex. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Paint.:  To  cover  over  tho  knots  with  red  lead, 
preparatory  to  painting  over. 

2.  Cloth-making:  To  remove  the  weft-knots  from 
cloth  by  means  or  tweezers. 


B.  IntransitHi  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  a  knot  or  knots,  as  in  plants. 

"Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot." — Mortimer :  Hus- 
bandry. 

(2)  To  knit  knots  for  fringe. 
•2.  Fig.:  To  copulate. 

"  Keep  It  as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in." 

Shakesp.:  othrllo,  iv.  2. 

II.  Paint. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  knotting 
<<l-  v.).  s 

knSt    b5r-rf ,  «.    [Eng.  knot  (1),  anil  Ix-rry.] 
Bot. :  Kubwt  chatnozmorus. 
kndte,  s.    [A  variant  of  node  (q.  v.).] 
Mech.:  The  point  where  ropes,  cords,  Ac.,  meet 
from  angular  directions  in  funicular  machines. 

knot   grass,. t.  [Eng. 
knot  (1),  and  grass.] 

Bot.:  PolyrroHum  tiri- 
culare,  a  prostrat 
plant,  with  intcrnodes,  ' 
narrow  leaves,  silvery 
stipules,  and  white, 
pink,  crimson,  or  green 
inconspicuous  flowers, 
clustered  in  thoaxilsof 
various  leaves.  It  is 
common  in  fields  and 
waste-places.  An  infu- 
sion of  this  plant  was 
formerly  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  stop- 
ping the  growth  of  any 
animal,  whence  Shake-  Knotgrass, 

speare  (Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  iii.  2)  calls  it  "hindering"  knot- 
grass. Allusions  to  this  fancied  power  may  also  be 
found  in  the  works'of  his  contemporaries.  [KNOT- 
WEED,  KNOTWOET.] 

"The  knotgrass  fettered  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  hurst  an  iron  band.'* 

Scott.-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  6. 

knot  less,  *knot  lesse,  'knotte  less,  a.  &adv. 
[Eug.  knot;  -less.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Free  from  knots;  having  no  knots;: 
not  kinky. 

"Here  silver  firs  with  knotle**  trunks  ascend." 

Congrerf:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  X. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Without  hindrance,  stop,  or  diffi- 
culty. 

"For  both  Trollus  and  Troy  town 
Slial  knotltsse  throughout  her  hart  slide." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressefde,  bk.  v. 

*knotte,  s.    [KNOT.S.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tho  chief  or  main  point. 

"  The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde, 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lu»t  be  colde." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  1(1,715. 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  KNOB  (q.  v.). 
knot  -tSd,  o.    [Eng.  knot;  -«J.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Having  knots;  full  of  knots;  knotty. 

(2)  Having  lines  or  figures  intersecting;  with  in- 
tersecting walks. 

(3)  Entwined,  interlaced,  intertwisted. 

"Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  a.     (Quarto.) 

2.  Fig. :  Perplexing,  entangled,  knotty. 

"Until  the  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They're  catched  in  knotted  law-like  nets." 

Butler:  lludibras,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  Cylindrical,  with  an  uneven  surface; 
torulose.  Nearly  the  same  as  moniliform  (q.  v.). 
Example,  the  pod  of  Cholidonium. 

f2.  Geology  (of  rocks) :  Having  small  detached 
points,  composed  of  mica,  Ac.,  projecting  from  the 
surface,  they  having  resisted  the  weather  better 
than  the  other  components  of  tho  rock.  (Perceval.) 

knotted-marjoram, ». 

Bot.:  Origanum  majorana,  a  culinary  aromatic 
plant. 

knotted-pillar,  *. 

Arch. :  \  pillar  so  called  from  its  being  carved  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  thick  knotted  rope  appears  to 
form  part  of  it.  It  occurs  in  the  Romanesque  style. 

knot-ter.8.    [Eng.  fcnof;-er.] 

Paper-making:  A  sieve  which  detains  knots  I'D 
the  pulp,  so  that  they  do  not  pass  to  the  moving 
wire-plane  on  which  the  paper  is  formed. 


I'M  u    ;>v,  tls   n»  utltlLIl    out    pttl  L  ol    It   MJ  nlujvlltl     ]>.n  I        I   KM  Jl    «JJ    Illuaua  vjl    t,«co«icla.  Ivwvymwv  "»»    "  11*^.1*  luo  t/u|.rv*   »< 

boll,    bo~^;     p6ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


knottiness 

kn5t -tl-nSss,  s.     [  Eng.  knotty ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knotty  or 
full  of  knots. 

"  By  his  oaken  club  is  signified  reason  ruling  the  appe- 
tite; the  knoitiness  thereof,  the  difficulty  they  have  that 
•eek  after  virtue."—  Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

•2.  /•'/.'/.:  Difficulty,  intricacy,  perplexity,  compli- 
cation. 

kndt  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [KNOT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  •  1  *  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  making  knots  in  or 
of  tying  with  a  knot. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Paint.:  A  process  preliminary  to  painting,  con- 
sisting of  painting  over  the  knots  of  wood  with  rod- 
lead,  and  the  stopping  of  nail-holes,  cracks,  and 
faultswith  white-lead.    A  silver  leaf  is  sometimes 
laid  over  the  knots  in  superior  work. 

2.  Cloth^making :  Removing  weft-knots  and  others 
from  cloth  by  means  of  tweezers. 

knBt'-ty1,  *knOt-tle,  a.    [TUng.knot;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :   Full  of  knots;  knotted;   having    many 
knots. 

' '  The  Cynic  raised  his  knotty  staff,  and  threatened  to 
strike  him  if  he  did  not  depart."— Lewes:    History  of  Phi- 
losophy, i.  189. 
II.  Figuratively: 
•1.  Rugged,  hard,  rough. 

•  •  When  heroes  knock  their  Imotty  heads  together." 
Rowe:  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

2.  Intricate;  difficult  of  solution;  involved,  per- 
plexing. 

"Who  tries  Messala's  eloquence  in  vain, 
Nor  can  a  knotty  point  of  law  explain." 

Francis:  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

kn8t'-w6rt,  s.    [Eng.  knot  (1),  and  wort.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.:   Polygonum   aviculare. 
[KNOTGRASS.] 

2.  PL:    Lindley's  name  for   the 
•order  Illecebracew  (q.  v.). 

knout,  s.  [Russ.  knute—Si  whip, 
a  scourge.]  An  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment used  in  Russia.  It  consists 
of  a  handle  about  two  feet  longj  to 
which  is  fastened  a  flat  leather 
thong  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
handle,  terminating  with  a  large 
copper  or  brass  ring;  to  this  ring 
is  aflixed  a  strip  of  hide  about  two 
inches  broad  at  the  ring,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  end  of  two  feet,  in 
a  point.  This  is  soaked  in  milk  and 
dried  in  the  sun  to  make  it  harder, 
and  should  it  fall,  in  striking  the 
culprit,  on  the  edge,  it  would  cut 
like  a  penknife.  The  culprit  is 
bound  erect  to  two  stakes  to  receive  the  specified 
number  of  lashes^  and  the  tail  of  the  knout  is 
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7.  To  be  familiar  with  ;  to  have  experience  of. 

"  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin." 
—2  Corinth,  v.  21. 

8.  To  understand  from  learning  or  study  ;  to  have 
learned ;  as,  Tho  boy  knows  his  lesson. 

9.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and  bare 
Cain."—  Oenesls  iv.  1. 

10.  To  learn  ;  to  be  informed  of. 

"  I  would  know  that  of  your  honor." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  knowledge;  to  have  clear  and   cer- 
tain perception. 

"Can  it  be  sin  to  knotrt 
Can  It  be  death  r"  .Villon:  I:  L.,  iv.  817. 

2.  To  bo  assured  ;  to  bo  convinced  or  satisfied  ;  to 
feel  assured. 

"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."— Job  ill.  25. 

3.  To  be  acquainted ;   to  be  familiar  or  intimate. 

"  We  have  knou->i  together  in  Orleans." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 
T  *1.  To  know  of: 

(1)  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

"Know  of  the  duke  if  his  last  purpose  hold." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  be  informed  of. 


knownothing 

know  -Ing-lJ1,  adv.    [Eng.  blowing:  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  knowing  manner;  with  knowledge ;  con- 
sciously, intentionally. 

"  Knowingly  converse,  or  hold  familiarity  with  any  per- 
son suspected  of  heresy." — Strype:  Memorials;  Henry  VIII. 
(an.  1527). 

*2.  By  experience. 

"Did  yon  but  know  the  city's  usuries, 
And  felt  them  knowingly. ' 

Shakritp.:  CymMlnr.  ill.  2. 

know  Ing  ness,  .s.  [Eng.  knowing ;  -ness. ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knowing ;  the  state  of  hav- 
ing knowledge. 

"  Such  empirical  knowtngness  (not  omniscience)." — 
»mii««:  Llfr  of  Jesus  (ed.  Evans),  11.  46. 

*know-leclie,  r.  t.   [KNOWLEDGE,  «.] 

•know-leche,  s.    [KNOWLEDGE,  a.J 

knowl  edge,  know  ledge,  "know  -  leche, 
•know  -  el-icbe,  kiiaul  age,  *knaul-ecue, 
*knaw  lage,  *know-lege,  s.  [English  know;  suff. 
-ledget  -lege—-leche,  tor-Ieke,tromlcel.-leikr,-leiki; 
Sw.  -tf-k,  as  in  kwr/eifcr=lov6,  a  suffix  used  to  form 
abstract  nouns,  as  -ness  in  modern  English.  A.  S. 
-Mc(  =  mod.  -lock,  as  in  wedfocfc),  is  cognate  to  IceL 
•leikr.  ] 

1.  Certain  or  cloar  perception  of  truth  or  fact ;  in- 
dubitable apprehension ;  cognizance. 


t-.  That  is  or  may  be  known ;  a  cognition.    (Gen 
IT/ rf     "°  °R   y°ur  FT08"-  -Sha>**P.:  Merry  n  ires  of   eraUy  in  the  plural.) 

3.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person;  famil 

2.  To  know  for:   To  know  of;   to  be  acquainted    iarity,  intimacy. 

W|,thm   ^hakyf-  ;.He™y  II^-'P!-  Jkfc  2-)  "  Fr°m  ">'"•  •?«  m*  knowledge  I  derive." 

3.  To  Know  how  to :  To  understand  the  way  to ;  to 

be  skilled  in  the  way  or  process  of  doing  anything. 

4.  To  make  known :  To  show ;  to  manifest. 

"  Til  make  thee  known."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 


Shakesp.:  8onnet  14. 
*4.  Cognizance,  notice. 

"  Why    have  I   found  grace  in  thine  eyes    that  thou 
ehouldst  take  knowledge  of  me?"— Kuth  ii.  10. 

5.  Skill  in  anything;  dexterity  gained  by  actual 


TT  To  know  is  a  general  term ;  to  be  acquainted 
with  is  particular.    We  may  know  things  or  persons  . 

in  various  ways ;  we  may  know  them  by  name  only ;    e 
or  we  may  know  their  internal  properties  or  char-       "Shipmen  that  had  a  knowledge  of  the  sea.  '-1  h.ingt 
acters :  or  we  may  simply  know  their  figure ;  we  may    •*  "• 

know  them  by  report ;  or  we  may  know  them  by  a       6.  Learning,  mental  accomplishment,  erudition, 
direct  intercourse ;  one  is  acquainted  with  either  a    science. 


person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
an  immediate  intercourse  in  one's  own  person. 


Learning  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different  and  con- 
tested opinions  of  men  in  former  ages." — Sir  H".  Temple: 
know,  kn6we,  «.     [KNOLL,,.]     A  rising  ground  ;     Of  Ancient  and  Modem  Learnin,. 

1.  Information,  notice ;  as.  It  was  brought  to  his 
knowledge. 

*8.  Sexual  intercourse. 

II  Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which  simply  im- 
plies the  thing  known,     tfcience,  learning,  and  eru- 


Knout. 


a  hillock. 

"Acre  for  acre  of  the  laigh  crofts  for  this  heathery 
knowe!" — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

know  -a-ble,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  know;  -able.] 

A.  As  adj.:  That  may  or  can  be  known;  possible    dition  are  modes  of  knowledge'  qualified  by  some 
to  bo  known,  or  understood.  collateral  idea.    Science  is  a  systematic  species  of 

"All  the  knowable  qualltie.  of  matter."-War(mrt<m.    knowledge  which  consists  of  rule  and [order ;  leant- 
Bolingbroke's  Philosophy.  >»g  is  that  species  of  knowledge  which  one  derives 

from  schools,  or  through  the  medium  of  personal 

a  point.    This  issoakeclinmUk  ana  a  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  can  bo  known  or  under-    instruction  ;  erudition  is  scholastic  knowledge  ob- 

dried  in  the  sun  to  make  it  harder,  If  stood.  taiued  by  profound  research. 

'knowl  eche, 
<t  i.     [KNOWL- 
EDGE, S.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  acknowledge ;  to  avow. 

"If  thon  knoulechlst  in  thl  month  the  Lord  Jesu  Print 
and  bllenist  in  thin  herte." — Wycliffe:  Komaynet,  x. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  acknowledge ;  to  confess. 
*kn8wl  -edge-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  knowledge;  -able.] 

cneow.  pa.  par.  cndwen) ;  cogn.  with  J  eel.  fcna  =  to       know 

know  now,  to  be  able  ;  O.  Sax.  knegan,  in  the  com-    knows. 

pound  bi-knegan  =  to  obtain,  to  know  how  to  get ; 

O.  H.  Gor.  chndan,  in  the  compound  bi-chndan ; 

Rnss.  znati  —  to  know :  Latin  nosco;  Gr.  giynftskn ; 

Sansc.jna=toknow,    From  the  same  root  as  CAN,       vnRw  1A«    nr  nnr    nJkt     rKvuw  1 

KEN.  KEEN,  NOBLE,  KIN,  GENUS,  &c.    Ger.  kOnnen       Know  ~ln*'  pr- par"  "•  *  *•    LiiJ'ow  -J 

=  tobeable;  kennen—to  know.]  A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 


stood 

"Idoubtnot  but  the  opinlonative  resolver,  thinks  all        »v^Xml       £H  fro 
these  easy  kmneables,   and   the  theories  here  accounted         *knOWl  -edge,       »knOWl-age, 
mysteries,   are  to  him  revelations."— Olanvill:   Vanity  of    *knOUl-ecne,    'kUOW-lege,    O.   r. 
Dogmatizing.     (Pref.) 


changed  at  every  sixth  stroke. 

~*.                           ___                          -,       _.  i   e  i  •  i(  u.l)  I  l  .*    "l    .-I.,II-<M     in-ui 

knout,  v.t.    [KNOUT,  «.]    To  punish  or  flog  with  to  bo  known  or  understood, 
too  knout  or  whip. 


kndw  -.?,-ble-n8ss,  s.     [Eng,  knowable;  -ne*&.~\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  bolug  knowablo;  possibility 


-Sr, 


[English    know;  -er.]     Ono   who 


"And  yet  the  great  Arnouwr  of  hearts  ascribes  men'n 
resolution  to  ttin  to  sach  reasoningii  us  theae." — South: 
Sermon*,  TO!.  i\  .  ser.  4. 


1.  Cognizable. 

2.  Educated;  intelligent. 


A.  Transitive: 


(Prov.) 

kn8wl-t8n'-I-»,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Knowl- 
toii,  once  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Elt- 
ham.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Ranunculaceee,  sub-tribe  Anem- 
one?. Sepals  five  ;  petals  five  to  fifteen  ;  stamens 
and  ovaries  many,  becoming  numerous,  one-seeded, 
succulent  fruits.  The  leaves  of  Knmvltonia  vesi- 


1.  To  perceive  with  certainty ;  to  have  a  clear       j.  Having  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  or  per-    catoria  are  used  in  Southern  Africa  as  vesicatoriee. 


and  certain  perception  of ;  to  understand  clearly;    ccption. 

Intelligent,  conscious. 


to  have  a  distinct  and  certain  knowledge  of  or  ac- 
quaintance with. 
2.  To  understand. 

"Taught  thee  to  knme  the  world,  and  this  great  art 
Of  ord'  ring  man." 

Daniel:  Panegyric  to  the  King's  Majesty. 

8.  To  distinguish. 

"  Numeration  is  but  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name,  whereby  to  know  it  from 
those  before  and  after."— Locke. 

4.  To  recognize  by  recollection,  memory,  or  de- 
scription. 

"  I  should  know  the  man  by  the  Athenian  garment." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xlt/ht's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

:..  To  be-  convinced  of  the  truth  or  reality  of;  to 

In-  Iii  inly  !i-.un-d  concerning;  to  have  no  doubt  in 
I  lie  inintl  rt-^ardinK'. 

o.  To  in"  acquainted  with, 

"Not  to  kiniie  me  urgues  yonrself  unknown." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  880. 


•cpl 


"  Yon  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  alain, 
Pursued  my  life."  xh<,krt<ii..  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

:{.  Skillful,  well-instructed,  well-informed,  experi- 
enced. 

4.  Sharp,  cunning  ;  as.  He  is  a  knowing  fellow. 

5.  Expressive  of   cunning   or   sharpness;    as,   a 
I  n»u-ina  look. 

6.  Well-appointed  ;  fashionable. 

"  Drove  about  town    in    very  knowing    giga."  —  Miss 
Auften:  Sense  and  Sensibility,  ch.  ill. 


C.      \x 

1.  Knowledge. 

"In  my  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father." 
Sttakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 

-.  Experience. 

"  Gentlemen  of  your  knovlng." 

Shakrt),.  .  Cumbelinr,  i.  4. 


known,  pa. par.  &  a.    [KNOW.] 

know  n&th  Ing,  s,  [Kug.  know,  and  imthing.] 
A  member  of  a  secret  political  association  in  the 
United  States,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  naturalization  law,  and  of 
the  law  which  permitted  others  than  native  Amer- 
icans to  hold  office.  It  started  in  KiX  and  lasted 
two  or  three  years.  The  principles  of  the  Know- 
nothing  party  were  embodied  in  the  following  prop- 
o-itions  (at  Now  York,  1855) : 

1.  Tho  Americana  shall  mle  America. 

2.  The  Union  of  these  State.-. 

3.  No  North,  no  South,  no  Kast,  no  \\Y-t. 

4.  The  United  Statesof  America — us  they  arc-  one 
and  inseparable. 

r>.  No  sectarian  interferences  in  our  legislation  or 
in  the  administration  of  American  law. 

6.  Hostility  to  the  assumption  of  th<>  pope,  throned 
the  l)islio|iH,  &c.,  in  a  republic  sanctified  by  Prot- 
estant lil(Mid. 

7.  Thorough  reform  in  the  naturalization  laws. 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wptt,     w5rk. 


what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


s'ire,    sir, 
3e,     03  =  S; 


marine;   gd,     p6t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


knownothingism 

8.  Free  and  liberal  educational  institutions  for 
all  sects  and  classes,  with  the  Bible,  God's  holy 
word,  as  a  universal  text-book. 

^f  A  society  was  formed  in  1855  in  opposition  to  the 
above,  called  Knmosomething*.  Both  bodies  wero 
absorbed  into  the  two 'parties,  Democrats  and 
Kc'publicans,  at  the  presidential  election  in  Novem- 
ber, lf<56. 

know'-nSyh-Ing-Igin,  s.  [Eng.  knownothing; 
-ixin.]  The  principles,  doctrines,  or  objects  of  the 
Knownothings. 

know  some  thing,  x.  [Eng.  know,  and  some- 
tliini/.]  A  member  of  a  society  formed  in  thu 
United  States,  in  1855,  to  oppose  tne  Knownothings. 
It  soon  became  extinct. 

kn8x'-I  a,  ».  [Named  after  Robert  Knox,  who, 
in  1781,  published  a  work  on  Ceylon,  having  lived  in 
that  island  many  years. ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  (  inchonaccre,  family  Sper- 
maoooidn.  It  consistsof  rushy,  onamental  plants, 
with  white  or  pink  flowers,  growing  in  India  and 
(Vylon. 

knt.,  8.    [A  contraction  for  knight,  a.  (q.  v.)] 

knfib,  knub'-ble,  r.  t.  [Cf.  Dut.  knifler.]  To 
beat ;  to  strike  with  the  knuckle. 

knuc  kle  (kle  as  kel),  *knok  11,  *knok-yl, 
•knok-ylle,  8.  [Ger.  fcnOcAe/=a  joint;  Dut.  knok- 
/,-•'/  a  knuckle;  O.  Fris.  knokele,  knokle;  Dan. 
knokkel;  Sw.  kttoge.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  A  joint. 

"With  weary  knitcklt/t  on  thy  brim  she  kneeled  Badly, 
down."  QoldtHQ:  Ovid;  Metamorphose*  i. 

2.  The  joint  of  a   finger,  protuberant  when    the 
hand  is  shut. 

"  He  comet*  to  Lane,  finds  garret  shut. 
Then,  not  with  knuckle,  hits  with  foot." 

Davenant:  Lonu  Vacation  in  London. 

3.  The  knee-joint. 

"Jelly  also,  which  they  use  for  a  restorative,  is  chiefly 
made  or  knuckle*  of  veal." — haoon:  .Vaf.  Hist.,  $  45. 

4.  The  joint  of  a  plant. 

5.  A  swelling. 

"The  swell  ings  or  blind  piles  appearing  like  bigs  or 
knucklm  within  the  fundement,  are  cured  with  five-leufe 
grasse." — /'.  Holland:  rlmii.  bk.  xivi.,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Mechan. :     The   joint-pieces    forming   a  hinge 
through  which  tin-  pintle  passes. 

'-'.  xiti/iiitiiii/.:  An  acute  angle  on  some  of  the 
timbers. 

knuckle-bones,  s.  pi,    [DIBSTONE.] 

•knuckle-deep,  adv.  Very  deeply;  consider- 
ably. 

knuckle-duster,  *.  The  name  in  England  for 
an  instrument  or  apparatus  of  iron  or  other  metal 
to  protect  the  knuckles  and  also  to  add  force  to  a 
blow.  It  is  furnished  with  knobs  or  points  to  add 
severity  to  the  stroke.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  garrot- 
ers,  and  is  called  in  this  country  knuckles. 

knuckle-joint,  s.  A  joint  in  which  a  projection 
on  each  leg  or  leaf  of  a  machine  or  implement  is  in- 
serted in  corresponding  recesses  in  the  other,  the 
two  being  connected  by  a  pin  orpivotou  which  they 
intitiially  turn.  The  legs  of  dividers  and  the  leaves 
of  butt-hinges  are  examples  of  the  true  knuckle- 
joint.  The  term,  however,  is  somewhat  commonly 
applied  to  joints  in  which  the  motion  is  not  confined 
to  one  place.  Such  are  really  universal  joints,  a 
form  illustrated  in  the  Imll  and  socket  and  the  yim- 
bal.  A  ginglymus. 

knuckle-timber, ». 

Shipbuild.:  A  top  timber  in  the  fore  body,  where 
a  reverse  of  shape  causes  an  angle  on  the  timber. 

knuc  -kle,  v,  i.  &l.    [KNUCKLE,  ».] 

A.  Intrans.:  [111.] 

*B.  Trans. :  To  hit  with  the  knuckles  or  fist ;  to 
pommel. 

If  1.  To  knuckle  down: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  kneel  down,  as  boys  at  marbles. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  submit,  to   give    way,  to    yield,  to 
acknowledge  one's  self  beaten. 

2.  To  knuckle  wider:  [ff  1  (2).] 

knuc   kled  (kled  as  keld),  o.    [Eng.  knuckl(e) ; 
-ed.]    Having  knuckles  or  joints  ;  jointed, 
•knuff,  s.    [GNOFF.]    A  country  lout ;  a  clown, 
knur,  knurl,  «.    [KXAB,  GNABB.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  knot ;  a  knar ;  a  nodule  of  stone  ;  a  pro- 
tuberance or  swelling  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  ( Wood- 
u-tird :  On  Fossils.) 

2.  Fiq.:  A  surly,  obstinate  fellow.  (Burns:  Meg  o' 
tlu-Mill.) 

knurled,  a.    [Eng.  knurl;  -ed.'] 

1.  Knotted,  gnarled. 

2.  Milled,  as  the  head  of  a  screw. 
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•knurl    Ing,  «.    [KNURL,  «.]    A  dwarf. 

•kniir    If,  ii.    [Eng.   knnrl;  -i/.]    Full   of  knurls 
or  knots ;  knotted,  gnarly. 

•knur    r^,  a.    [Eng.  knur;   -//.  ]    Full  of  knurls 
or  knots ;  knurly.     (Stanyhurst :   Conceites.) 

*knyt.  v.  t.    [KNIT.V.] 

k6-a-la,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zo6l.:  The  genus  Phascolarctog  (Q.  v. Land  spe- 
cially PhascolarctoH  cinereus,  the  native  bear  or 
native  sloth  of 
tho  Australian 
colonies.  It  is 
a  tailless,  but 
pouched  animal, 
about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  stout 
body  and  limbs,  a 
small  head,  mod- 
erate-sized ears, 
well  -  devel  oped 
feet,  and  ash-gray 


Koala. 


track." — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  in  Cliictigo  Tribune,  April 

IS,  is'.i  1. 

koef-lach  Ite,  ».  [Named  by  Doelter  after  the 
locality,  Kcenach,  Styria  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  resin  with  the  formula  CfjHigO*  Re- 
lated to  Jauliugite  (q.  v.). 

koeh"-l§r-Ite,  s.    [Named  by  Adam  after  Kdhler ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  ONOFRITE  (q.  v.). 

ko  -el,  s.  [Native  Indian  name.]  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  oriental  cuckoos. 


kokra 

keel  -blng-He,  «.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after 
Kuelbingof  Herrnhut  ;  suff.  -i/r  i.Win.i.| 

M  in.  :  A  dark-green  mineral  occurring  in  groups 
of  diverging  crystals  aooeiated  with  eudulyte, 
et-gyrite,  ic.,  at,  KaugcrdluuiMik.  \V.  >t  Greenland, 
Formerly  regarded  as  ArfvtMlson  ite  (q.  v.),  but  ;-<•]>- 
arated  from  the  Amphibole  group  by  Broithaiipt. 
It  consists  principally  of  silicate  of  protoxide  <»f 
iron  and  lime;  streak,  pistachio-green.  Probably 
a  variety  of  Epidote  (q.  T.). 

kOB-ler'-I-a,  «.  [Named  after  G.  L.  Koeler,  Pro- 
fessorof  Natural  History  at  Mayeuco  and  a  writer 
on  grasses.] 

Bot.  :  A  cosmopolitan  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Festucew.  The  panicle  is  contracted,  spike-like. 
the  spikeleta  compressed.  Known  species  ei^ht. 
Kaeleria,  criitata  is  quite  well  known.  It  has  a 
silvery  panicle,  interrupted  below,  is  one  to  three 
feet  high,  and  is  found  on  banks  and  in  pastures. 


n  -Ig  Ine,  keen  Ig-Ite,  8.   [Named  by  Levy 
C.  Koanig;  suff.  -inr,  -ite  (Jftn.).l 


fur.    It  feeds  on 

the  tender  shoots 

of  the  blue  gum-tree,  which  the  natives  climb  to 

effect  its  capture. 

kob,  ka-ba.  8.    [See  def.] 

Zo6l. :  Tho  native  name  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Kobus  (q.  v.).  These  words  are  also  used  as 
specific  names :  Antilope.  kob  =  Adenota  kob,  the 
mquitoon,  or  Gambian  Antelope,  and  Antilope 
kobus= Kobus  sing  sing. 

kS  -ba.  8.   [Kos.] 

ko   bait,  8.    [COBALT.] 

kd-ba  8  -ba,  s.  [See  def.]  The  Bechnana  name 
for  the  long-horned,  white  rhinoceros.  (O.  Cunt- 
ininij:  Hunter' 8  Life  in  South  Africa.) 

k8  -bSll-Ite,  «.  [Named  by  Satterberg  after  Von 
Kobell;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  sulph-antimonite  of  load  and  bismuth 
represented  by  the  formula  3Pb  S-HBi,  Sb)aS|. 
Soft ;  specific  gravity,  6'29-«-32 ;  color,  blackish  lead- 

S:<\  ;  streak  black.    Is  found  at  the  cobalt  mine  of 
vena,  Sweden. 

ko  bo,  N.  [A  Sierra  Leone  word. ]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

kobo-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Copaifera  guibiturtiano,  or  Guibourtia  co- 
pallifera,  said  to  yield  a  valuable  copal. 

kSb  -61d,  s.    [Ger.] 

Teut .  Mythol. :  A  German  house-spirit,  the  same 
as  the  English  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  the  Scotch 
Brownie. 

kob    old  Ine,  s.    [Named  by  Beudant  from  Old 
Ger.  fcofcoM=cobalt ;  suff.  -iff  (Afin.).J 
1///I. :  The  same  as  I.INN.UTI.  (q.  v.). 

k6-br6s'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  De  Kobres,  a  Ger- 
man patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cyperaceee,  tribe  Elynegp  (Liiul- 
ley),  or  Caricineee  (Sir  Joseph  Hooper).  The  female 
flowers  have  a  lateral  scale.  Known  species  three ; 
one,  Kobrejia  caricina,  a  sedge-like  plant,  four  to 
nine  inches  high,  with  wiry,  recurved;  leaves,  being 
found  on  upland  moors. 

k6  -bus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  kob  (q.  v.).] 
ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Cervicapridee  (Brooke),  with 
six  species  from  the  grassy  plains  and  marshes  of 
tropical  Africa.  Horns  elongate,  sub-lyrate ;  muz- 
zle cervine;  no  tear-bag  or  inguinal  pores;  hair 
roughj  that  on  the  neck  longer,  divergent,  and 
drooping ;  tail  rather  elongate,  depressed,  hairy  on 
sides  and  below ;  females  hornless,  witli  four  teats. 

k6cn  -Sl-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  locality,  Koch- 
el(-wiesen),  Silesia  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  round  in  columnar  incrustations 
with  tracesof  crystals,  on  iimenite  and  fergusonite. 
Color,  brownish  isabella-yellow ;  translucent ;  luster 
greasy.  Said  to  be  a  silico-columbate  of  yttria, 
zirconia,  iron,  &c. 

ko  dak,  s.  A  portable  photographic  camera  used 
by  travelers,  for  taking  instantaneous  pictures. 

"No  photographs  have  ever  been  taken  of  Antarctic 
scenes,  but  when  the  kodak  has  been  snapped  on  board 
my  whaler,  or  from  my  land  camps,  it  will  register  the 


keen  -  ,  , 

after  C.  Koanig;  suff.  -inr,  -ite  (Jftn.).l 

Min.:  A  variety  of  BrochautiU)  (q.  v.),  fromGu 
eschevsk,  Perm,  Russia. 

keen  Ig-Ite,s.    [KOINIOINE.] 
keen    leiu  ite,  «.    [KCEXLITE.] 

keen  llte^  keen  -leln  Ite,  «.  [Named  byScbro- 
ettcr  after  Koeuleiu,  of  Uznach.] 

Min.:  A  native  hydrocarbon,  containing  92'  429  of 
carbon  and  7'571  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  Amor- 
phous, soft  ;  color,  reddish-brown  to  yellow.  More 
soluble  in  ether  than  in  alcohol,  the  former  yield- 
ing wax-like  folia.  First  found  at  Uznach,  Swit- 
zerland, associated  with  lignite  (q.  v.). 

koet  -tlg-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Dana  after  Otto- 
Koettig;  suff.  -ite  (.Min).  I 

Min.:  According  to  Naumann,  monoclinic  in 
crystallization  and  isomorphous  with  erythrino 
(q.  v.).  Groth  makes  it  isomorphous  with  vivian- 
ite  (q.  T.).  Occurs  massive,  or  as  crystalline  crusts 
with  fibrous  structure.  Color,  carmine-red  and 
peach-blossom  red.  Compos.  :  A  hydrated  arsenate 
of  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  represented  by  tho  for- 
mula: (ZnO,('oO,NiO)»,AsO5-|-3HO.  Found  asso- 
ciated with  smaltite  (q.  v.)  at  the  Daniel  Mine, 
Schneebcrg,  Saxony. 

k5ff,8.    [Dut.] 

Pfaut.  :  A  two-masted  Dutch  fishing-vessel,  carry- 
ing a  sprit-sail  on  each  mast. 

k6  -gl-a,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Physeterid«e 
(S|>erm  Whales  or  Cachalots).  Kogia  breviceps 
and  A'.  (Euphyietts)  yrayii,  perhaps  only  the  same 
species,  are  small  porpoise-like  whales,  from  six  to 
ten  feet  long,  but  akin  to  tho  great  Sperm  Whale. 
They  have  been  found  off  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope, 
on  the  East  Indian  coasts,  and  in  the  Australian 
seas. 

K6h-I-noor',  «.  [Pers.  =  monntain  of  light.]  Tho 
name  of  a  famous  diamond  now  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  Great  Britain,  it  being  surrendered  to  the 
English  upon  tho  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  to  tho 
English  crown. 

kohl,  s.    [Ger.  kohl=kale.]     (See  tho  compound.) 

kohl-rabl,  «. 

Bot.  :  Brossica  oleracea  caulorapa,  the  Turnip- 
stemmed  Cabbage,  a  variety  of  cabbage,  having  n 
turnip-liko  protuberance  on  the  stem  just  above  tho 
ground,  which  is  tho  most  edible  part  of  the  plant. 

ko  hoi,  i.  [ALCOHOL.]  A  pomade  with  which 
Persian  women  blacken  the  inside  of  their  eyelids. 

Ko   kab,  s.    [Hcb.  kokhab=&  star.] 

Astron.:  Beta  Ursce  Minoris. 

ko-ka-k8,  s.   [Maori.] 

Ornith.  :  Glnucopis  cinerea,  a  kind  of  crow  found 
in  New  Zealand. 

kok  am,  ».  [Mahratta  (T).]  An  oil  expressed 
from  Garcinitt  purpurea  on  the  west  coast  <if  India. 
It  is  used  as  an  emollient. 

kd'-klass,  «.  [Native  name.]  The  appellation 
of  a  genus  of  Indian  pheasants,  Pucrasia. 

kSk  k&l-ite,  *.    [CIK-COLITK.  | 

ko  koon,  «.  [Native.]  A  name  given  the  gnnot 
horned  horse. 


k5  kdo  na,  s.  [Cinghalesc.]  A  genus  of  Ci 
traceep.  Kokoona  zeylanicn  is  n  tree  with  n  pale- 
colored  bark,  found  in  tin-  West  Indies  and  in 
Ceylon.  Thwaitcs  says  that  an  oil  is  expressed 
from  its  seeds,  which  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps, 
&<-.  The  yellow,  corky  bark,  mixed  with  ghee,  is 
used  in  tho  preparation  of  a  snuff  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  discharge  of  mucus  from  tho  nostrils  and 
relieve  headache.  (Prof.  Watt,  Ac.) 
k8k  -ra,  8.  [Various  Indian  languages.] 
Bot.  (t  Comm.:  Levidostachys,  now  Scepa.  «r 
Aporosa  ro.rbur<jhii.  Its  wood  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  musical  instruments. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun:      -tlon,      -iion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die.     4c.  =  bel,     del. 


kokscharoffite 

k&k  schar  off  Ite.  s.  |Name.l  l>y  X.  Nordens- 
kiold,  after  thr  Ku-sian  mineralogist,  Kokscharow; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

3/m. :  A  mineral  resembling  tremohte  in  appear- 
ance, and  also  belonging?  to  the  group  of  Amphi- 
holes.  Itis  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  alumina,  part  of  which  is  regarded  as 
basic.  It  approaches  iu  composition  the  variety 
called  Edenite  (q.  v.).  Found  associated  with 
lapis-lazuli,  near  the  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia. 

ko  la  nut,  s.  [African  kola,  and  English  nut.'] 
The  product  of  a  tree  whose  habitat  is  a  West 
Africa  region  stretching  500  miles  from  the  coast 
into  the  interior,  between  Sierra  Loone  and  Lower 
(iuinea.  The  tree  is  from  20  to  :«i  feet  high,  lias 
smooth  cylindrical  branches,  and  bears  a  profusion 
of  purplish  flowers.  The  flower  yields  a  large 
brownish-yellow  fruit,  which  enfolds  in  the  same 
follicle  the  red  and  white  seeds  that  are  inaptly 
called  kolanuts.  The  tree  begins  to  boar  in  its 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  attains  its  greatest  fecund- 
ity only  in  its  tenth.  It  then  yields  annually  about 
120  pounds  of  seeds.  They  are  gathered  in  October 
and  November  from  a  June  flowering,  and  again  in 
May  and  June  from  a  December  flowering.  Within 
a  few  years  the  nut  has  passed  from  tne  narrow 
function  of  delectating  barbaric  aborigines  into  an 
extensive  service  of  civilized  man.  An  analysis  of 
it  shows  that  it  contains  nearly  all  the  constituents 
of  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  and  other  constituents  not 
possessed  by  them.  It  has  a  larger  proportion  of 
caffeine  than  coffee  or  (except  in  rare  instances) 
tea,  and  more  theobromine  than  cocoa.  But  though 
the  chemists  can  get  at  the  elements  of  kola,  a  full 
explanation  of  its  hidden  potency  has  eluded  them. 

K6  la  -rl-an,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  a  race  of  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Hindustan. 

B.  A»  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Kolarians. 

Vol  16  phane,  s.  [Ur.  fco!fa=glne,  and  phaino- 
mat=to  appear.  Named  by  Sandberger.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  resembling  gymnite,  found  with 
guano  in  the  island  of  Sombrero.    Composition:  A 
tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  some  calcite ; 
specific  gravity,  2'70 ;  hardness,  5. 
k6l  -iy-rlte, s.    [COLLYEITE.] 
k8l-8ph  -6n-Ite, ».    [COLOPHONITE.] 
ko  mis   dar,  ka  ma  -Is   dar,  subst.    [Mahratta 
Jcamavisdar. \    A  district  collector  of  revenue;   a 
manager  or  renter  of  a  province.    (East  indies.) 
kSn   a-rite, «.    [CONABITE.] 
k5n  dr&  ar  -sSn-It,  «.    [CHONDBAKSENITE.] 
k5ngs  -bSrg-lte,  «.     [Named  by  Pisani  after  the 
place  where  found,  Kongsberg,  Norway;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Mineralogy:  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury. 
Composition:  Silver,  95'10;  mercury,  4'90;  formula, 
AgigHg;  isometric.  Occurs  in  crystals,  and  crystal- 
line, at  the  silver  mines  of  Kongsborg. 

kon'-I-ga(pnasen),».  [Named  by  Robert  Brown 
after  Mr.  Konig,  of  the  British  Museum.] 

Bet.!  A  genus  of  Cruciferie,  family  Alyssidie. 
Lindley  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Glyce,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hooker  calls  the  old  Koniga  maritima, 
.\liixxinn  mtiritinnim.  It  is  the  Seaside  Koniga,  or 
Sweet  Alyssnm.  It  has  honey-scented,  white  flowers. 

kon  -Ig-Ine  (o  as  6  or  e),  «. 

kon  -Ig  He  (o  as  6  or  e),  i. 

kon  I  lite,  8.  [Greek  fcoiii«=dust,  and  lithos— 
stone.  ] 

Min.:  A  pulverulent  mineral  of  a  white  color, 
found  associated  with  zeolites  in  the  amygdaloidal 
rocks  of  Scotland.  A  chemical  examination  showed 
that  it  consisted  largely  of  free  silica,  probably 
mixed  with  some  zeolitic  substance. 

kd  nInCk'-I-»,  «.    [Named  after  M.  de  Koninck.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Strophonema,  brachio- 
pods  of  the  family  Orthidae.  Found  in  the  Trias, 
St.  Cassian.  (S.  I'.  Woodward.) 

ko  nlnck   I  na,  s.    [KONINCIUA.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  and  only  known  ffenns  of  the 
family  Koninckinidte  :•]•  v.).  The  shell  is  free,  the 
valves  uuarticulated  (?);  oval  anus,  supported  by 
two  spirally-curled  lamellm.  Only  known  species, 
Koninrkinti  leonhardi,  from  the  Trias  of  St.  Cas- 
sian. (Nicholson.) 

k&  nlnck  In  -I  Am,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  koninck- 
in(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  \  family  of  Brachiopoda.    [KoNINCKINA.] 

ko    nite,  s.    [CONITE.) 

•kon  nlng, «.   [CUNNINO.] 

koo  doo  ,8.    [Its  South  African  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Strepsiceros  kudu,  a  beautiful  antelope, 
•late-gray,  with  transM-rsi-  white  markings.  The 
males  with  spirally-twisted  horns,  about  four  feet 
lone:  the  females  nornlOMi  height  about  five  feet 
at  tlm  vhouliliTs.  Extends  from  South  Africa  to 
inia. 
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kook,  r.  i.    [Coos  (3),f.) 
kodk-aam, «.   [Caffre.] 

ZoOl.:  The  native  South  African  namo  of  the 
Oomsbok  antelope  (Oryx  gazella).  [GnMsnoK.| 

k&o -leS,  s.    [CooLrE.J 

kool  6  kam  ba,  «.  [Native  name ;  the  first  ele- 
ment koolo  imitated  from  its  cry-  It  is  repeated 
several  times.] 

ZoOl. :  Troglodytes  koolo-kamba  (Du  Chaillu).T. 
aubrui  (QraMolet  t£  Alix),  an  anthropoid  ape  shot 
by  Du  r  ha  ill  11  in  the  forests  of  Western  Equa- 
torial Africa.  The  shoulders  are  broad,  the  ears 
largo,  the  arms  extend  below  the  knee;  the  limbs 
adapt  it  to  go  on  all  fours  and  to  climb  trees ;  the 
waist  is  as  broad  and  thick  as  the  chest ;  the  brea  At- 
hene is  protuberant ;  the  belly  is  very  large  and  the 
stomach  large.  It  feeds  on  vegetables.  It  has 
affinities  to  the  gorilla,  the  chimpanzee,  and  the 
nschicgo. 

kop  lum  bee,  s.  [Mahratta.]  Another  uamo  for 
the  Kooubee  caste  (q.  v.). 

kdon  -bSe,  kun  -bi,  «.  [Mahratta.]  The  agri- 
cultural caste.  One  of  the  great  castos  in  the 
Mahratta  country  in  Western  and  Central  India. 

Koord, «.    [K0BD.] 

Xoord    ish,  <i.    [KURDISH.] 

Kod-rll  I  an,  a.    [KUEII.IAN.] 

koor    see.  kur  -8l,  s.    [Arab,  Ac.] 

Mohammedanism:  The  seventh  heaven,  supposed 
to  be  crystalline,  and  to  constitute  the  judgment 
seat  of  God. 

koorsee-text,  ».  The  256th  verso  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Koran.  JChaptcr  of  theCow  (Sale), 
Heifer  (Palmer.).]  It  is  also  known  as  the  Throne 
verse,  from  the  Arabic  Koorftee,  supposed  to  bo  God's 
seat  of  justice.  It  aliegorically  signifies  divine 
providence.  (Sale.)  The  verso  runs  thus : 

"  God,  there  is  no  God  but  He,  the  living,  the  self-nub. 
sistent.  Slumber  takes  him  not,  nor  Bleep.  His  is 
what  is  in  the  heavens  and  what  is  in  the  earth.  Who 
is  it  intercedes  with  Him  Bare  by  Hia  permission?  He 
knows  what  is  before  them  and  what  is  behind  them,  and 
they  comprehend  not  aught  of  his  knowledge  but  of  what 
he  pleases.  Hi-  throne  extends  over  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  it  tires  Him  not  to  guard  them  both,  for  He  10 
high  and  grand." 

Prof.  Palmer  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vi.  40), 
says  it  is '  'considered  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
Qur'an,  and  frequently  found  inscribed  in  mosnuos 
and  the  like."  Sale  (note  in  foe.),  says  that  "Mo- 
hammedans recite  it  in  their  prayers,  and  some  of 
them  wear  it  about  them  engraved  on  an  agate  or 
other  precious  stone.'* 

ko    peck,  *.    [COPECK.] 

ko  pen,  R.  [A  South  Sea  Island  word.]  (Seethe 
compound.) 

kopeh-roots,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  The  roots  of  Colocasia  macrorhiza,  an  aroid, 
cultivated  in  Polynesia  for  its  large  edible  yam-like 
roots.  Called  also  Tara-roots. 

kopp  ite,  «.  [Named  after  Prof.  Kopp,  of  Hei- 
delborg,  by  Knop;  suff .  -ite  (Afro.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  as  small 
brown,  transparent  octahedrons,  in  a  granular 
limestone,  near  Schelingon,  Kaiserstuhl,  Baden. 
Formerly  regarded  as  Pyrochloro  (q.  v.),  but  it 
differs  from  that  mineral  in  containing  no  titanic 
acid  and  little  or  no  fluorine.  Composition :  A 
columbate  of  various  protoxides,  but  principally 
those  of  Cerium,  Calcium,  Lanthanum  and  Didy- 
mium. 

k6r  arf  -vS-Ite ,  «.    [KOBABFVETITE.] 

k8r  arf-vS-tlte,  k8r-arf-ve -Ite,  s.  [Named 
by  Radominski  after thelocality  Korarfvct, Sweden ; 
suff.  -He  (.Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  masses,  sometimes 
very  large,  or  us  Imperfect  crystals  in  albite.  asso- 
ciated with  gadolinite,  hjelmite,  beryl,  <fcc. ;  known 
in  Sweden  under  thename  Monazite.  According  to 
Dos  Cloizeaux,  it  is  doubly  refracting.  Specific 
gravity,  4'03;  color,  yellowish-brown;  fracture, 
vitreous;  streak,  grayish-yellow.  Stated  to  bo  a 
phosphate  of  cerium  containing  fluorine. 

kbr  an  , 'cor  an  ,  kur  an  ,  41  k6r  an  ,  al  c&r- 

an  ,  41  kur  an  ,  K.  [Arab,  kuran,  or,  with  the 
article  a/  =  the.  Alkuran—that  which  is  read,  from 
Jtor<i  =  to  read.) 

Religions:  The  Mohammedan  scriptures,  which 
professedly  consist  of  revelations  made  by  Allah 
(God)  to  Mohammed,  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion being  the  angel  Gabriel.  When  a  Mus-ulnum 
quotes  from  them,  the  formula  ho  uses  is  not 

Mohammed  says,  'but  "God  says."  Ho  calls  the 
book  the  Book  of  God,  and  the  Word  of  God,  or  tlm 
Book.  [Hini.E.]  Mohammed,  who  gloried  in  being 
the"  illiterate  prophet,"  wrote  nothing  himself  .yet 
his  followers  noted  down  his  utterances  on  leather. 


kourbash 

palm-leaves,  stones,  and  oven  the  shoulder-blades 
of  shoep.  His  companions  also  preserved  much  by 
oral  recitation. 

The  Koran  is  smaller  than  the  Bible.  1 1  i  -  divided 
into  114  suras,  or  chapters,  arranged  achronically. 
For  instance,  chapter  i.  was  "given  at  Mecca:" 
ii.,  at  Medina:  iii.,  at  Medina:  Ixvi.,  at  Medina; 
Ixvii.-cxiv.  at  Mecca.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
arrangement  of  any  kind  in  the  book;  itschapters 
are  n^t  inconsecutive  as  if  they  had  bt-i-n  a  .-'TLI  s  of 
sibylline  leaves  blown  into  their  places  by  the  wind. 
The  chapters  are  named  as  well  asnumbered  ;  thus, 
ch.  ii.  is  denominated  "  the  Cow;"  ch  v.,  "the 
Table ; "  Ixxxvi.,  "  the  Night-star."  The  work  con- 
sists of  moral,  religious,  civil  and  political  teach- 
ing-, commingled  with  promises,  threaten  ings.  Sec., 
to  bo  fulfilled  in  the  future  world;  with  Biblical 
narratives,  Arabic  and  Christian  traditions,  &c. 
Later  revelations  sometimes  revoked  or  essentially 
modified  thoso  which  had  gone  before.  Tho  Caliph 
Abu  Beker,  or  Burr,  directed  Zeid  ibu  Thorbit  to 
collect  the  scattered  utterances  of  the  Koran. 
Afterward  there  was  a  revision  by  the  Caliph  Oth- 
man,  various  readings  having  already  arisen.  He 
left  it  in  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  now.  It  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  An 
English  version  of  it  appeared  in  1734.  [MoiIAJC- 

MEDANI8M.J 

ko    re,  .s.    [I.E.]    The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

kor   I  gan,  k6r  -rl-gan,  s.    [Armoric.J 

Celt.  Myth,  (pi.):  Nine  fays  with  long  flowing 
hair  and  deadly  breath,  haunting  fountains  iu 
Brittany. 

kor  -In,  COr'-In,  ».    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Antilope  rufifrons,  found  in  Africa.  It  is 
of  a  bay-brown  color,  the  sides  paler  above,  with  a 
broad  dark  streak  below;  the  under  parts  mostly 
white ;  the  face  bright  bay,  with  a  broad  white  side 
streak. 

kor  -Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Named  by  8.  Ton 
Wa  1  tershausen.  ] 

Min.:  A  hypothetical  compound  to  which  the 
formula  ROSiOa-r-RjOsSiOj+SHp  is  assigned.  One 
of  several  similar  substances  which  Daua  includes 
under  Palagouite  (q.  v.). 

kor  k6-16t,  cor -06  I6t,  kor-klr,  kor  We, 
kor  ker,  cork,  «.  [Gael.  corcuir=red,  purple,  a 
red  dye.  1 

Bot.:  One  of  the  names  given  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  to  Lecanora  tartarea,  a  lichen  used  in 
dyeing. 

kor  y-bant,  s.   [COETBANT.] 

kor  -jf-nlt, «.   [COETNITE.] 

kos,  x.  [Heb.  A-os  =  a  cup  (?).]  A  Jewish  meas- 
ure of  capacity,  of  about  four  cubic  inches. 

ko    sine, .-.    [Abyssinian  ko(u)u(so) ;  -ine.] 

Chem.:  »,,;  II  ..(),.,.  The  active  principle  of  the 
Kousso  plant.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  other,  chlo- 
roform, benzol,  or  boiling  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
142* ;  when  heated  to  ISO*,  with  acetic  anhydride, 
or  hoxacetate,  CsiH^jfCzrlnOJeOio,  is  obtained, 
which  melts  at  135'. 

kos    mos,  s.    [COSMOS.] 

kos    so,  «.    [Kousso.] 

kos    ter,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy :  A  species  of  sturgeon. 

k6  ttfw  ,  r.  4  s.    [KOWTOW.] 

k6t  BChu -be-He,  «.  [Named  after  P.  A.  Ton 
Kotschubey,  by  Kokscbarow ;  snff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic,  micaceous  mineral,  of  a  red 
violet  color,  lielougin^  of  the  chlorite  group  and 
resembling  KH'inmerorite,  for  which  it  was  at  first 
mistaken.  Kokscharow  determined  it  to  bo  optic- 
ally biaxial,  and  to  correspond  in  most  of  its  char- 
acteristics to  the  Clinochlore  of  Des  Cloizeaux,  to 
which  he  referred  it.  Occurs  with  chromito  near 
Lake  1  tkul,  Perm,  Russia,  and,  like  Krnnmererito, 
owes  its  color  to  the  presence  of  chromium.  It 
Ix-ars  the  same  relation  to  the  monoclinic  species, 
t'linochloreof  Des  Cloizeaux,  as  the  Kounmererite 
C|CH>  to  the  hexagonal  species.  Pennine.  (Scethese 
word-.  I 

kou   Ian,  «.    [Pers.j 

ZoOl. :  The  Dziggotai  (q.  v.). 

kou   mis,  8.    [ KUMISS.] 

kou  pho  lite,  s.  |Or.  fco«pAo«=ten(ler,  and 
litlioH—  stone.  Named  by  1'icot  la  Peyrou>e.  J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Prehnito  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
ively  thin,  brittle  laminip,  near  Bareges, 
I'M.nres,  also  at  the  Col  du  lionhomiho,  Mont 
Blaoo. 

kdur  bash,  s.  [Turk.]  A  whip  made  of  a  strip 
of  hippopotamus  hide,  capable  of  mfllotlnc  terrible 
piniishment ;  of  ten  used  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 

confe.-    : 

kdur  basb.  r.  (.  [KOI-RBAHM,  «.]  To  punish  or 
torture  with  the  kourbash  (q.  v.). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     w«t,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     vnlte,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


kouskous 

kous  kous,  <.   [Coua-rors.  | 

kous  -SO,  8.    [An  Abyssinian  word.] 

But.  dtFhar.:  [BBAYEBA.J 

kow  tow  ,  ko  ttfw;  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Chinese.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  perform  the  kowtow  to;  tosalute 
by   prostration ;    to     fawn      obsequiously     upon. 
(Moort:  Fudge  Family,  lett.  xi.) 

B.  Inti'ims.:   To  perform  the    kowtow;  to    fawn 
ol>-f  jiiioii.sly. 

kow-tow  ,  kd-tow",  8.  [KOWTOW,!'.]  Thomode 
of  saluting  the  Emperor  of  China,  by  prostration 
hrfore  him  on  all  fours,  touching  the  ground  with 
the  forehead  nine  times. 

K.P.  The  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Patrick. 

kraal,  kraal,  s.  [Dut.,  from  fcoraa(=coral.  which 
tin--!'  hamlets  were  supposed  to  resemble;  Littre 
connects  itwith  corral  (q.  v.).]  A  village;  a  collec- 
tion of  huts ;  a  hut.  (South  African.) 

krab -lite.  s.  [Named  by  Forchhammer  after 
the  volcano  Krabla,  Iceland.  I 

Min.:  A  felspathic  mineral  which,  according  to 
Von  Waltershausen,  is  not  only  similar  to  the  spheru- 
litic  concretions  in  r.itchstones,  but  likewise  occurs 
in  triclinic  crystals  in  the  obsidian  of  Krabla,  Ice- 
land. Analysesby  Forchhammor  and Goiith  appear 
to  justify  its  reference  by  Daua  to  the  species  ortho- 

krseme,  s.    |  <  '>:  I:HK.  ; 

•krag, «.    [CRAG.] 

krait,  8.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Bungarus  cceruleus,  a  vonomous  Indian 
snake,  second  only  in  its  deadly  notion  to  the  cobra. 
Above  it  is  blue  or  brownish-black  with  white 
struaks,  below  it  is  white.  Length  about  four  feet. 

kra  -kSn,  subst.  [Probably  from  O.  Sw.  kraken; 
Dan.  Av«i/f  =  the  stump  or  stem  of  a  tree,  the  un- 
couth form  of  which  tho  kraken  was  supposed  to 
resemble.  (Malm.)]  A  fabulous  sea-monster, said 
I  o  In' seen  at  different  times  off  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way. According  to  tradition,  the  fishermen  often 
mistook  it  for  an  island. 

krame,  8.    (|MM:MI.| 

kra-mer'-I-a,,  s.  [Named  after  J.  G.  H.  and  W. 
H.  Kramer,  two  German  botanists.] 

/>'"/.:  A  genus  of  Polygalacore.  An  extract  is 
formed  from  it  in  Peru,  which  is  a  mild  astringent. 
It  acts  with  effect  in  cases  of  bloody  or  mucous  dis- 
charges, in  debility  of  the  digestive  or  other  organs. 
and  in  fever.  The  powder  mixed  with  charcoal 
forms  a  good  tooth-powder.  An  infusion  of  it  con- 
stitutes a  gargle  or  wash.  (Lindley.) 

*kra  me'r-I-a  -96-86,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  fcro- 
mt ri(a] ;  Lat.  fom.  ]>1.  adj.  suff.  -ucece.] 

/.'"?.:  The  name  given  by  You  Martius  to  the  order 
Polygalacctt'  i,q.  v.). 

kra-mer -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  kramer(ia) ; 
-fc.J  (See  compound.) 

krameric-acid,  8. 

Chem.:  An  acid  said  by  Poschior  to  exist  in  rha- 
tany  root  (Krameria  triandra).  It  is  crystalline, 
lias  a  sour  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  not  volatile. 
Its  alkaline  salts  are  crystallizable,  and  their  solu- 
tions form  a  white  precipitate  with  lead  salts. 
yellow  with  ferric  salts.  The  barium  salt  is  said 
not  to  bo  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble 
sulphates.  Other  chemists  who  have  looked  for 
tins  acid  in  rhatany  root  havo  not  been  able  to  find 
it.  i  \Vtitts;  Diet.  Chem..  in.,  448.) 

krang,  s.  [Dut.  kreng.]  The  carcass  of  a  whale 
after  tlie  blubber  has  been  removed. 

krantz  -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Krantz  by  Borge- 
mann  ;  sull.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  _A  fossil  resin  which  is  essentially  amber 
(q.  v.)  in  composition,  containing  carbon,    79'25; 
nydrogen,  I0'41 ;  oxygen,  10'34,  which  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula    C4U,H64,O4.     It   is  some- 
what sectilo.     Found  in  small  grains  of  a  light 
greenish-yellow  color  in  the  lignite  of  Lattorf,  An- 
alt. 

krau-rlte,  s.  [Gr.  fcrauro8=brittle.  Named  by 
Breithaupt.] 

.Win.:  The  same  as  DUFRENITE  (q.v.).  Thisnamo 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Dufrenite  from 
Hlrschberg. 

kre  a-sote,  s.    [CREASOTE.] 

.  kre  -at,  ore  -at,  ».     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  tonic 
infusion  of  the  root  of  Andrographis  paniculata. 

kre-at'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kreas  (genit.  kreatos)  =  flesh; 
Eng.  adj.  suit.  -ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh. 

kreatlc-nausea,  s.    An  abhorrence  of  flesh-food, 
kre    at-In,  s.    [CREATINE.] 
kre  at-In-In,  «.    [CREATININE.] 
kreel,  s.    [CREEL.] 

1.  A  fish-basket  of  osiers. 

2.  A  frame-work  fish-trap. 
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kuestelite 


kreit  -t6n  Ite,  «.    [(Jr.  A-rei7Mn  =  stronger;  suff.        kri  Bu  -vlg-He,  «.      [Named    by  Forchhammer 
-ite  (Min.).    Named  by  Von  Kobell.]  after  the  locality  when-  found.  Kri.-iiviit.  Iceland.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  BKIM  HAN  :i  n:  [Q, 

.  and 

- 


. 

.:  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  zinc- 
spinels,  or  Gahnite  (q.v.),  in  which  part  of  the 


greenish-black  crystals  and  granular  massive,  as.-o- 
ciated  with  pyrrliotite  (q.v.),  Ac.,  at  Bodenmais, 
Bavaria.  Originally  named  Spinellus  superior  by 
liri'ithaupt. 

kre  mSrf-Ite,  t.  [Named  by  Kcnugott  after 
Kreraers  ;  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  octa- 
hedrons, as  n  sublimation  product,  in  thefumaroles 
of  Vesuvius.  Color,  ruby-red  ;  soluble  in  water. 
Composition  (according  to  Kremors),*  hydrated 
chloride  of  potassium,  ammonium,  and  iron. 

itrem   nltz,  «.    [KREMS.J 

kremnitz- white,  «.    [KBEMS-WHITE.] 

kreins,  tcremg,  kreni   ultz,  8.  St.  a.    [See  def.] 

Geography : 

A.  As  subst.:  A  town  of  Lower  Austria,  thirty- 
eight  miles  N.  W.  of  Vienna. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  tho  compound.) 

krems-whlte,  crems-whlte,  kremnltz-white, 
most. 

Pigments:  A  white  carbonate  of  lead.  Called 
also  Vienna  white. 

kre  nlc,  a.    [CBENIC.] 

krenlc-acid,  s.    [CBENIC-ACID.] 

krSn-ner  He,  s.  [Named  by  Vom  Rath  after 
Prof.  Kreuuer;  suff.  -tie  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  (monoclinic  according  to 
Schrauf)  mineral,  occurring  at  Nagyag,  Transyl- 
vania, in  prismatic  crystals  vertically  striated.  A 
perfect  basal  cleavage,  metallic  luster,  and  a  silver- 
white  to  brass-yellow  color;  opaque  and  brittle. 
Contains  gold,  tellurium,  a  little  silver  and  copper, 
and  is  probably  related  to  Calaveritc  (q.  v.).  For- 
merly known  under  tho  name  Mullerine  (q.  v.), 
German,  Gelberz  (yellow-ore),  and  Weisstellur 
(white  tellurium).  This  is  the  Bunsonine  of  Kren- 
nor.  Bunsenito  (q.  v.)  having,  however,  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  name  for  the  nickel  protoxide,  Vom 
Rath  named  this  after  the  discoverer. 

kre  -6-s6te,  s.    [CBEASOTI;.] 

kreutz  er,  kreuz  er  •  eutz,  euz  as  filtzi,  8. 
[Ger.,  from  kreuz  —  a  cross,  from  the  stamp  on  the 
coin.] 

1.  An  old  South  Gorman  copper  coin,  value  about 
the  sixtieth    part  of   a   iloriti,  or   one-third  of   a 
penny. 

2.  An  Austro-Huugarian  coin,  value  about    one 
farthing. 

•krews,  s.    [CRAW-FISH.] 

krieg -splSl,  s.  [Ger.,  from  fcn'cj7=war,  and 
8pi'ef=game.)  A  German  game  in  which  by  moans 
of  leaden  pieces,  representing  various  sized  bodies 
of  men,  moved  by  two  officers,  acting  as  generals, 
under  certain  rules,  on  a  map  exhibiting  all  the 
natural  features  of  a  country,  the  art  of  war  is  ex- 
emplified and  sot  forth. 

kris,  8.    [CHEESE,  s.] 

kris,  f.  t.  [KRIS,  «.]  To  kill  or  wound  with  a 
kris  or  creese. 

Krlsh  -na,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Hindu  Myth. :  The  eighth  avatar  (incarnation) 
of  Vishnu.  Kansa,  a  demon-king  of  Mathura,  hav- 
ing ruled  oppressively,  the  Brahmans  supplicated 
Vishnu  to  interfere.  He,  in  reply,  plucked  off  two 
hairs,  one  black,  the  other  white;  the  former  be- 
came Krishna.  He  was  born  at 
Mathura;  hisfatherwas Vasudeva, 
a  kshatriya  (warrior),  and  his 
mother  Devaki.  Kansa  seeking  to 
destroy  him  when  an  infant,  his 
father  fled  away  with  him,  and  hid 
him  in  a  vaistya's  (merchant's) 
shop.  When  eight  years  old  it 
rained  heavily,  and  the  god  rooted 
up  a  mountain,  and  obligingly  held 
it  as  an  umbrella  over  the  heads  of 
the  villagers  and  their  cat  tie.  When 
a  youth  he  sported  with  sixteen 
thousand  milkmaids  in  tho  wilder- 
ness of  Bindrabun.  Next  assuming 
four  arms,  he  killed  the  tyrant 
Kansa.  He  married  two  wives,  but 
hia  favorite  was  a  mistress  called 
Radha.  According  to  Mr.  Ward, 
about  three-fifths  of  tho  whole 
Hindu  population  of  Bengal  are 
worshipers  of  this  god,  and  vari- 
ous festivals  are  held  in  his  honor.  He  is  also  wor- 
shiped in  other  parts  of  India.  Ho  is  generally 
represented  as  a  black  man,  holding  a  flute  to  his 
mouth  with  both  hands,  sometimes  with  his  favor- 
ite Radha  standing  on  the  left.  He  may  have  been 
a  historical  personage,  around  whom  multitudin- 
ous myths  have  gathered. 


Krishna. 


"Judges  over  the  children  of  I«r»Hl.  S«m*on.  Jeph- 
ttmti.  Gideon,  and  other  heroeti  of  the  A rttarfhu.  — 
Snuilirii:  Ilu  Doctor,  Interohap.  xvil. 

kroeb'-Sr-He,  s.  |  Named  after  P.  Kroeber  by  D. 
Forbes  ;  suff.  -ite  I  MM.).] 

Min.:  A  strongly-magnetic  pyrites  (q.  v.),  in  cop- 
per-colored crystals.  Not  analyzed.  Is  probably 
pyrrhotito  (q.  v.).  Found  on  the  Eastern  Andes. 

kroennk  Ite,  .1.  [Named  after  Kru*nnke by  Dom- 
eyko.] 

M in. :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  copper  and  sodium, 
having  the  formula  CuSO,  NaSO4r2aq.  In  crys- 
talline masses  with  fibrous  structure.  Crystalliza- 
tion probably  triclinic.  From  copper  mines  be- 
tween Cobija  and  Potosi,  Bolivia. 

kr6  n3,  ».  [Dan.=a  crown. 1  A  coin  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  value  about  27  cents 
United  States  currency. 

kron  1  a,  «.  pi.  [Gr.]  A  Greek  festival  held  in 
honor  of  Kronos  or  Saturn,  and  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

krflg-Ite,  ».  [Named  after  D.  Krng;  suff.  -iti- 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  supposed  new  mineral  related  to  Poly- 
halite  (q,  v.).  Appears  to  lie  a  compound  of  the 
sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  potash,  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  K  >SO(+MgSO4+4CaSO»-i-2aq. 
Found  at  New  Stassfurtb,  Prussia. 

krfil'-18r,  *.  [Mid.  Eng.  cr«H=curl:  suff.  -er.] 
A  cake  curled  or  crisped,  and  boiled  in  fat. 

krumni  -horn,  krum   horn,  a.    [Ger.=crooked 
horn.  | 
Mimic : 

1.  An  old  wind  instrument,  with  a  crooked  tube, 
and  a  tone  resembling  that  of  the  cornet. 

2.  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  reed  pipes.    It  is 
of  eight  feet  pitch.    This  name  has  been  corrupted 
to  Cremona  on  English  organs. 

Krupp,  8.  [Herr  Alfred  Krupp,  a  celebrated  iron- 
founder  and  great-gunmaker  of  Essen,  in  the  Rhine 
Province  of  Prussia.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Krupp  gun,  8. 

Ord.:  A  kind  of  breech-loading  cannon,  usually 
rifled,  and  of  great  superiority  over  other  cannon, 
manufacturednrst  for  tho  German  government  by 
Herr  Krupp  in  his  celebrated  foundry  in  Essen.  At 
present  the  manufacture  of  these  guns  has  reached 
such  a  high  pitch  of  excellence  that  numerous 
armaments  for  foreign  nations  have  been  made  at 
the  Krupp  foundry. 

kry  -  6-lIte,  s.    [CRYOLITE.  ] 

krfp-to  phan  -Ic,  o.    [CBYPTOPHANU-.] 

kryptophaaic-acld,  s.   [CBYPTOPHANIC  ACID.] 

ksar,  8.     [CZAB.] 

kshat  -rl-y»,  kshSt  -rl-ya,  8.   [Sansc.] 

Brahmanism  (pi.) :  Warriors,  the  second  of  the 
four  great  Hindu  castes,  ranking  immediately  be- 
neath the  Brahmans,  and  above  tho  Vaisyas  (mer- 
chants), it  is  the  military  caste.  It  is  doubtful  if 
it  maintains  its  distinctness.  Perhaps  no  Hindu 
can  definitely  prove  himself  of  Kshatriya  descent. 
The  Rajpoots,  the  Mahratta  aristocracy,  <tc.,  claim 
to  be  so,  though  the  latter  clearly  originated  from 
the  fourth  or  laborer  caste. 

K.S.I.  The  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Star 
of  India. 

K.T.  The  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle. 

ku  -dos,  s.    [Gr.]    Glory,  renown,  fame,  credit. 

tku  -d8s,  v.  t.    [KUDOS,  8.]    To  laud,  to  praise. 
"  Kitftus'il  egregiously  in  heathen  Greek." 

&juthey:  Nandesoripts,  L 

ku-du.s.    [Koonoo.] 

ku  dum  -bg.,  s.    [CADAMBA.] 

kueim  -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Kuelm,  who  first 
analyzed  the  substance ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  The  same  as  BERZELITE  (q.  v.).  Four 
different  minerals  having  bei'ii  named  after  the 
chemist  Berzelius,  Miller  (in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion), in  his  edition  of  Phillips'  Mineralogy,  UM-I! 
the  name  Kuehnite  for  th<>  above.  This  name  is 
adopted  in  the  Brit.  MUK.  Cat. 

kuest -gl-Ite,  t.  [Named  after  Guido  Kuestel, 
by  Breithaupt :  suff.  -//••  I.V/H.I.) 

Min. :  An  ore  from  Nevada  containing  silver,  lead, 
and  gold,  the  first  predominating.  Dana  adopts 
the  name  for  his  auriferous  variety  of  silver,  con- 
taining from  in  to  'M  per  cent,  of  this  metal,  but 
states  that  there  is  a  gradual  passage  to  argentif- 
erous gold. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     5hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


kufic 
kn-flc,  a.   [Ctrnc.j 

kuh  -horn,  8.  [Gor.  kuh-covt,  and  Eng.  fcorii.] 
A  long,  powerful  horn,  curving  at  the  extremity, 
usrd  l>y  the  Swiss  to  convey  signals  on  the  Alps.  It 
was  formerly  used  to  sound  the  charge  in  battle. 

kuhn  -I-a,«.  [NamedaftcrAdamKuhn, of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  pupil  of  LinnuHis.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composite,  sub-order  Tubuli- 
flora?,  tribe  Adenostylea?.  Natives  of  America. 

kulch    ua  (U  as  w),  ».    [Brazilian.] 

Zool.:  LeoparduA  macrurus,  or  ntacrourus,  a  Bra- 
zilian cat-like  leopard.  (Wood.) 

kuit  -tie,  V.     [CriTTLE.] 

ku-kang  , ».    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  Nycticebus  tardigradus  or  javanicus,  the 
Slow-paced  Loris.  [LOKIS. J 

kil  klux,  s.  The  name  of  a  secret  society  which 
existed  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States 
during  the  reconstruction  period  of  the  Union.  It 
was  of  a  political  character,  and  resorted  to  in- 
timidation, outrage,  and  murder  to  effect  its  pur- 
poses ;  called  also  ku-klux-klan. 

kul  -an,  s.    [DzioGETAi.] 

Kflma-ra,  «.    [Sansc. =youthful.] 

Hindu  Myth.:  A  name  for  the  Brahmanic  war- 
god  Kartikcya  (q.  v.). 

kum  be  <;e  phal  Ic,  a.  [Greek  kumbi=a  boat, 
and  ki-iiltnli'--<lii- head.] 

Anthrop. :  Boat-shaped.    A  term  proposed  by  Dr. 
D.  Wilson  to  denote  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
skulls  found  in 
chambered  bar- 
rows.  The  kum- 
becephalic  skull 
is   a   variety  of 
the  dolicocoph- 
alic ;  '*  the  more 
obvious  features 
being  excessive 
elongation,  flat- 
tening  of   the 
parietal    bones, 
and   squareness 
of  the  base ;  pro- 
ducing,    when  Kumbecephalic  Skull, 
viewed  from  be- 
hind, a  laterally-compressed  appearance,  which  is 
enhanced  bv  the  sairittal  suture  being  sometimes 
(Bateman:    Ten    Years' 


JJiutjinj/s,  *c.,  p.  146.) 

*'  I  Boggested  .  .  .  the  name  kumbfcfphrtlfc,  or  boat- 
shaped,  a  name  irabftequently  adopted  by  other  craniol- 
oglBt*  for  this  type  of  Bkull." — D.  Wilson:  Prehistoric 
Annuls  of  Scotland,  i.  236. 

*kfim  -blx,  «.  [Gr.  kimbis.]  A  miser,  a  niggard. 
(P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  6650 

kum   buk,  «.    [Various  Indian  languages.] 

Bot. :  Terminaliatomentosa  (Wright  <t  Arnatt); 
Pentaptera  tomentona  (Roxburgh).  A  large  Indian 
tree.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  black.  It  im- 
parts the  characteristic  rod  color  to  native  leather, 
and,  if  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  boiled  for  six 
hours,  gives  a  brown  dye.  Along  with  the  bark  of 
Miniusopt  elengi,  it  is  used  to  produce  a  red  dye  in 
iute.  It  affords  a  black  one  with  iron.  The  wood 
is  much  used  on  account  of  its  toughness  for  mak- 
ing shafts  to  gigs.  (Calcutta  Exhibition  Report,  ttc.) 

ku  miss,  kum  yss,  kou  miss,  ku  mlsh,  8. 
[Russian.] 

1.  A  liquid  made  by  the  Tartars  from  mare's  milk 
fermented  and  distilled. 

2.  An  invigorating  beverage,  consisting  of  car- 
bonated or  fermented  cow's  milk.    ( U.  S.) 

kum   ku  ma,  s.    [Malay.] 

Botany,  <tc.: 

I  An  aromatic  drug  and  perfume  obtained  from 
Didymocarpus  aromaticuB. 

2.  The  Malay  name  of  saffron. 

kum  mel(uasl),».  [Oer.=caraway.]  A  liquor 
made  in  Germany,  Russia,  &c.,  and  flavored  with 
caraway-seeds. 

kum   quat, «.    [Chinese.] 

Bot.  <t  Hut. :  Citrus  japonica,  a  tree  about  six 
feet  high,  of  the  orange  genus,  growing  in  China 
ami  Japan.  There  are  groves  of  it  in  the  island  of 
(  l.usau.  The  fruit,  which  is  oval,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  gooseberry.  It  has  a  sweet  rind  and  an  acid 
t.i-t,-.  The  Chinese  use  it  as  a  preserve. 

Hun  -dab,  «.  [A  Guinea  word.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

kundah-oll,  *.  An  oil  derived  from  Carapa 
t'l'tlini'i'nii" .  or  (fitinnensi*.  It  is  acrid  and  bitti-r, 
ami  -aiil  d>  '»•  wll  luti'd  for  lamps.  (Lindley.) 
Called  also  Tallicoonah  oil. 

kun  -klr-zeed, «.    [Arab.] 

Bot. :  Tho  gum  of  the  artichoke-root.  The  Arabs 
use  it  as  an  emetic. 
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kiin    kur,  k»n    kar,  «.    [Hind.=limcstono.] 
Geol.:  A  calcareous  stratum  found  in  many  parts 
of  India.    It  is  of  comparatively  modern  age,  but 
its  precise  geological  date  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

kflnth  -I-*,  8.  [Named  after  Charles  Sigismund 
K  mil  h ,  a  celebrated  Prussian  botanist.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Arecew.  The  only 
species,  huntttict  montana,  is  a  reed-like  palm, 
twenty  feet  long,  but  only  an  inch  thick,  with  a  tuft 
of  leaves  at  the  top.  It  is  found  in  Now  Granada, 
the  Indians  of  which  use  the  reedy  stems  as  tuln-> 
through  which  to  blow  their  poisoned  arrow*.  The 
juice  of  the  tree  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  snako-bites. 

kup  aph  rite,  «.  [G«r.  kupfer= copper,  and  Gr. 
apAros=foam.  Named  by  Shepard.] 

Miit. :  The  same  as  TVHOLITE  (q,  v.). 

kftp-f8r-dl  as-pbre,  «.  [Ger.  fcup/«r=copper, 
and  Gr.  dio«peiro=to  scatter.  Named  by  Knhn.  | 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pseudomalachite  (q.  v.),  from 
Hirschberg,  which  decrepitates  violently  oefore  the 
blowpipe,  nence  the  name. 

kip    fSr  nlc-kel,  «.    [Ger.  fcup/er=copper.  and 

KIILT.  nickel.  \ 
Miit.:  The  same  as  NICOLLITE  (q.  v.). 

kip  -f  Si  schie-f  Si,  B.  [Ger.  =copper  slate.] 
Geol.:  The  name  given  by  German  geologists  to 
certain  beds  about  the  age  of  the  Permian  marl 
slato  of  England.  They  occur  in  Thuringia  and 
contain  many  fossil  fishes.  Called  also  in  Germany 
Mergel  Schiefcr. . 

kftp  ff er  He,  K  [Named  after  the  Russian  phys- 
icist Kupffer;  sufy'.  -tte  (Aftii.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  with  the  composition 
of  Enstatite  (q.  v.),  represented  by  the  formula 
MgO,SiO-2.  Occurs  in  aggregations  of  prisms,  like 
Actinolite.  Hardness,  f>'5;  specific  gravity.  3'U8; 
luster,  vitreous  ;  color,  emerald  green  ;  translucent 
in  thin  fragments.  Dana  calls  it  an  eustatite-horu- 
blendo  colored  by  chrome.  Found  near  Miask, 
Ilmen  Mountains,  and  Stumrka,  Urals. 

kuph  an  I  line,  «.  [Gr.  Jtoi<p/ios=liglit,  and 
Eng.  n  ni!  i  a- .] 

('hein.:  A  name  applied  to  an  aniline  oil  obtained 
from  crude  benzol.  It  contains  W  per  cent,  aniline, 
and  A  per  cent,  toluidiue,  boils  at  1UU*  and  distills 
at  110'. 

kfir  -We,  s.    [Mahratta.] 

fiot.,ttc. :  The  stalks  and  straw  of  .S'o/v//,  um  i'til- 
flare ;  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  found 
very  nourishing. 

kflr  -II,  subst.    [Named  from  the  Kurile  Islands.] 

[KUKIMAX.I 

Untith.:  The  Black  Petrel. 

Ku  rll  1  an,  (i.  &  s.  [From  the  Kurilu  Isles; 
suff.  -UM.] 

A.  A*  atljeciive : 

Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Kurile  Isles,  a  group 
of  about  twenty-five  islands  in  the  North  Pacific, 
extending  from  Kumtchatka  to  Japan. 

B.  Sitbgt.:  A  native  of  the  Kurilo  Isles. 

ku  ri  6-l8g -Ic,  cu-rl-6  ISg  Ic,  kjf-rI-6-lSg  - 
Ic,  Iff -rI-6-lSft  -Ic-al,  a.  [CUBIOLOGIC.J  A  term 
applied  by  Warburton  (Div.  Lr</.,  bk.ii.,§  4)  to  that 
kind  of  hieroglyphic  writing  in  which  the  princi- 
pal circumstance  in  the  subject  stands  for  the 
whole.  Thus  a  battle  was  depicted  by  two  hands, 
one  holding  a  shield  and  the  other  a  bow ;  an  in- 
surrection by  an  armed  man  cast  ing  arrow.- ;  a  siege, 
by  a  scaling  ladder,  and  so  on.  Thin  was  of  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  consequently  it  was  prob- 
ably the  earliest  way  of  turning  painting  into  a 
hieroglyphic.  He  concludes  by  saying:  This  is 
what  we  shall  hereafter  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
the  curiologii'  character." 

"As  an  example  of  the  kitriolngic.  he  HH.VS  they  make  a 
circle  to  represent  the  MUD." — Ktitrlin»mi  ll''i-<nt«tn.t,  ii. 
HB, 

'  kur  Baal  ,  «.  [Ger.=curo-hall.]  A  public  room 
or  hall  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  German  water- 
ing-places and  health  resorts. 

kur  tl  da,  *.  i>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  kurt(ut) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -Kin  .  I 

Ifhild/.:  A  family  of  Acanthopteri.  tribe  Kurti- 
formes,  having  a  loiik'  anal  tin  ami  a  rat!u>r  short 
dorsal  one.  It  comprises  two  genera  of  East  Indian 
lishi's. 

kflr-tl-for  -m$s.,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kurtui  (q.  v.) ; 
Latin  /orma=form,  shape,  and  muse,  or  fern.  pi. 
finling  -««.] 

Ichlliy.:  A  tribe  of  Acanthopteri.  containing  only 
one  family,  Kurtida-  (q.  v.). 

kur  tfis,  subtt.  [Greek  fc«r(o«=cnrvcd,  arched, 
bumped*] 

h- hi  In/.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Kurtida* 
(q.  v.)  and  the  tribe  Kurtifonncs  (q.  v.).  The  typr 
is  Kurtvn  indicus,  a  splendid  li.-li,  the  scales  of 


kynd 

which  are  like  plates  of  silver;  the  iris  is  goldt>n  ; 
the  back  with  golden  spots;  there  an'  four  black 
spots  near  the  dorsal  fln,  while  the  pectorals  rr>uWt 
gold  and  are  edged  with  red ;  tbo  other  fins  yellow, 
arched  with  black. 

ku    si  manse,  «.    [Native  name  (!).] 

Zoo}. :  The  Mangue  (q.  v.  • .  Sue  also  Cross-archus. 

kus    sler, «.    [Turk.] 

M  11*11-:  A  Turkish  musical  instrument,  having  a 
hollow  body,  a  skin  covering,  and  tivr  strings. 

kutauss,  8.  [Native  name.]  The  Indian  civet. 
rifc-rrti  ziltetha. 

kfitch,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

fwold-heatiny :  The  packet  of  vellum  leaves  in 
which  gold  is  placed  to  be  beaten.  The  package  of 
gold-boater's  skin  in  which  gold-leaf  is  placed  for 
the  second  beating  is  called  the  shoder.  After  the 
second  beating,  the  pieces  are  cut  up  and  re-nr- 
ranged  in  gold-bcatei's  skin,  the  package  being 
called  a  mold. 

ku  teer  -a,  ku-tSr  -a,  ka-tir-*. «.  [Hind.  ( 

1.  A  gum  derivedfrom  Cochlosperntum  gossupiunt. 
It  is  used  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  India 
as  a  substitute  for  tragacanth. 

2.  A  similar  gum  from  Sterculia  urens. 
Kd-v8r-a,«.    [Sansc.] 

Hindu  Myth.:  The  Hindu  god  of  riches.  He 
rides  on  a  car  drawn  by  hobgoblins. 

ky-a-bdo  -ca, ».    [KIABOCCA.] 

ky  -an-Ite. ».   (CYANITE.J 

ky  -an  Ixe,  r.  t.  [Named  after  Dr.  Kyan.  the  in- 
ventor of  the  process  in  ISC!.  1  To  prevent  the  decay 
of  wood,  cordage,  or  canvas,  Dy  saturating  it  with 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  open  tanks  or 
under  pressure.  A  wooden  tank  is  put  together  so 
that  no  metal  of  any  kind  can  come  in  contact  with 
the  solution  when  the  tank  is  charged.  The  solu- 
tion consists  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  ouepound  of  corrosive  sublimato 
to  ten  gallons  of  water  as  a  maximum  strength, 
and  one  pound  to  fifteen  gallons  as  a  minimum,  ac- 
cording to  the  porosity  or  absorption  of  the  timber 
subjected  to  the  process.  Oak  and  fir  timber  ab- 
sorb nearly  alike,  but  beech,  poplar  and  elm  are 
more  porous.  The  period  required  for  saturat- 
ing timber  derjends  on  its  thickness;  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  for  each  inch  in  thickness,  for 
boards  and  small  timbers. 

ky  -an-8l,  ky  -an-ole, ».   [PHENYLAMINE.] 

ky  aph    en  ine,  «.    [rvAPHENiNE.] 

kyar.s.  [Nativenamo.]  Cordage madeof cocoa- 
nut  fiber. 

kyaw,  s.  [Onomatopcetic,  from  the  cry  of  the 
bird.]  A  daw.  (Scotch.) 

•kjfd,  r.  f.    [Kio,  r.]    To  know. 

k^d-I-a,*.  [Named  after  Colonel  Robert  Kyd, 
the  first  director  of  the  Calcutta  botanic  garden.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Byttneriaceap,  tribe  DombofOB* 
h  i/i/ in  calucina  is  a  small  tree,  with  palminerved 
entire  or  lobed  leaves  and  diffuse  panicles  of  white 
or  yellowish  flowers.  It  has  a  campanulate  five- 
lobed  calyx,  five  petals,  and  monadolphous  stamens. 
The  mucilaginous  bark  is  used  to  clarify  sugar.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  sudorific,  and  is  given  in  India  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  The  inner  bark  yields  a  fiber. 
The  wood  is  employed  in  the  East  for  house-build- 
ing, for  plows  and  oars,  and  for  carving. 

kye,  «.  pi.    [Cow.]    Cows. 

«kyke,  'kike,  r.  I.  [Low  Ger.  kiken;  Out.  kijken; 
Sw.  kik-a.)  To  look  steadfastly. 

ky  ley,».  [Native  name.]  A  form  of  Australian 
boomerang. 

kjfl-llng  -I-»,  «.  [Named  after  P.  Killing,  a 
Danish  botanist,  who  died  in  1696.  | 

Hiituna:  A  genus  of  Cypcraceip,  tribe  Cynerew. 
About  fifty  are  known  ;  they  are  chiefly  from  Brazil, 
Smith  Africa,  and  Australia.  Kyllingia  odorata  is 
said  to  bo  powerfully  diaphoretic  and  diurotir. 
The  acrid  and  aromatic  root  of  A',  tricep*  is  used  in 
linlia  in  diabetes. 

ky    16e,  ».     [Gael.]    A  Highland  cow  or  bull. 

ky  mat  Ine,  «.  [Gr.  kyinn  (genit.  kitni<ilos)  =  n 
wave;  suff.  -in<  .\ 

Miu.:  An  indurated  form  of  Asbestos,  its  com- 
j>o-iUon  indicating  a  passage  from  tromolitp  to 
actdnollte  (see  those  words).  Found  at  Kuhnsdorf, 
Saxouy. 

*kfm  -nel, «.    [KIMNEL.] 

kym  6  graph,  *.  [Gn-elt  A.-j/J/ifi  =  a  wave,  nud 
iiiitlih"  1. 1  draw.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
ami  graphically  recording  the  variations  in  the 
pn-siirr  of  the  bhxxi  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  living 
animal. 

ky  raft-graph  -Ic,  o.  [English  kymograph,  and 
suff.  -/'  .  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  kymograph. 

•kynd,  *kynde,  (i.  &».    [KIND,«.] 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     w£,     wit,     here,     camel,    nSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     09  =  *;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


kynurenic 


2449 


labent 


ky-ntJ-rSn  -Ic,  a.  f(ir.  A-//.IH  (i-enit.  kynns)  —  R 
dog,  and  Eng.  urrtiic.]  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  the  urino  of  a  dog. 

kynurenic-acid,  ». 

t'li'iii.:  Awi-ak  .acid  found  in  the  urine  of  dogs, 
especially  those  fed  on  fat  meat.  It  crystallizes 
from  dilute  flotations  io  slender,  colorless  needles; 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  11  dissolve.-  in 
caustic  alkalies,  in  alkaline  carbonates,  lime-\vnter. 
and  baryta-water,  forming  crystalline  salts.  When 
heated  alone  or  with  lime,  n  volatile  oil,  having  the 
odor  of  bouzonitrilo,  is  obtained. 

Ky  -rl-e,  s.    [Gr.,  roc.  of  fcyri<M=Lord.] 
Ki'i-lrsiol.,  Ritual,  (fee.: 

1.  That  portion    of   the    Ordinary   of    the  Mass, 
which  immediately  follows  the  Introit  (q.  y.)  and 
jir  .......  les  tin-  tiloria  in  excrlsia:  in  a  lUissa  cantata 

or  at  hih'h  mass  it  is  sung  by  the  choir;  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  celebrant  sits  on  the  epistle-side  of  the 
sanctuary;  in  the  latter,  supported  by  the  deacon 
and  sub-deacon,  he  incenses  the   altar,  while  the 
Kyrio  is  being  sung.     |  KvRIE-ELEISON.] 

2.  The  movement  itself. 
Kyrie-elelson,  ». 
Ecclesinl..  Kitunl,  dtc.: 

1.  Human:  Greek  words  (=Lord,  have  mercy  on 
us),  which,  with  Christe-eloison    (=Christ,    have 
mercy  on  us),  have  been  retained    by  the    Latin 
Church,  and  are  used  in  the  Breviary,  the  Ritual, 
tho  Litanies,  and  in  the  Mass.    Immediately  after 
the  Introit,  the  celebrant  and  his  server  say  alter- 
nately   Kyrio-eleison    three    times,  Christo-eleison 
three    times    and    once    more    Kyrie-eloison  three 
times.    St.  Thomas  supposes  that  the  first  triplet  is 
addressed  to  (mil  the  Father,  the  second  to  God  tho 
Son,  and  the  third  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  Anglican:    Tho  response,  "Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law, 
sung  after  the  recitation  of  each  of  tho  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  tho  Communion  Service. 

ky-rl-elle,  *.  [Fr.|  A  litany  which  commenced 
with  tho  words.  "  Kyrie  eloison." 

*k?r  I  6  ISx'-yS  «.  [Gr.  kuriolexia,  from  kyrios 
=gov<>rning,  literal,  and  lerts=&  word,  a  speech.] 
Tho  use  of  1'teral,  as  opposed  to  figurative  words  or 
expressions. 

ky=r  I-6-l5g  -Ic,  ky=r-I-6-l8g  -Ic-al,  a.    [Kuw- 

OLOOIC.] 

kfr-I-BT  6-gjF,  s.    [KYKIOLEXY.] 

ky-r68'-Ite,  fulist.  [Gr.  kyrosis=a  ratification. 
Named  by  Breithaupt.J 

Min.:  A  mineral  known  to  tho  Germans  since 
1725,  under  the  names  of  Weisskupforerz  (white 
copper  ore),  Weisskupfer  (white  copper),  and 
Weisserz  (white  ore).  Now  ascertained  to  be  an 
impure  form  of  marcasite  (q.  v.). 

*ky,h,  *kythe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  cydhan.1 

A.  Trans.;  To  make  known,  to  show,  to  cause  to 

appear. 

B.  Ititrans.:  To  seem,  to  appear. 
*k?tH,  s.    [KiTH.] 


THE  twelfth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  semi-vowel  or  a 
liquid.  In  shape  it  has  been 
derived  from  that  of  the  Ori- 
ental lamed.  L  has  only  one 
sound  in  English,  as  in  love, 
long,  like,  &c.  It  is  formed  by 
placing  the  tip  of  tho  tongue 
against  that  part  of  the  gum 
which  incloses  theupperteeth, 
and  allowing  tho  breath  to  es- 
cape by  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  L  is  frequently 
interchanged  with  r,  of  which  it  is  considered  to  be 
a  later  modification :  thus  the  Latin  lavendula  has 
become  in  English  lavender;  tho  Latin  peregrinus 
(Fr.  pi'lerin)  has  become  the  English  pilgrim;  the 
Latin  tinoplum,  English  sinoper.  L  has  become  n, 
as  in  postern,  Lat.  posterula  (O.  Fr.  posterle,  post- 
eriif).  In  some  Romance  words  it  has  been  weak- 
ened to  u,  as  in  hauberk=O.  Fr.  halberc,  halbert; 
au6urn=Lat.  alburnum.  From  several  words  it 
has  disappeared,  as  from  each=\.  S.  celc:  irftiYA  = 
A.  S.  huylc;  such  =  \.  S.  iwylc;  os=A.  S.  ealswa 
(also).  On  tho  other  hand  it  has  intruded  into 
c»u(d=A.  S.  culhe,  coude ;  myrtle  =  Lat.  myrtus; 
manciple  =  O.  Fr.  mancipe,  Lat.  mancipium;  par- 
ticiple  —  l^at.  participium ;  syllable  =  Liat.  syllaba. 
L  is  frequently  doubled  at  the  end  of  monosyllables, 
as  fall,  ball,  bell,  &c.,  but  not  after  diphthongs  or 
digraphs,  as  foul,  foal,  &c.  In  A.  S.  Mike  r,  was 
frequently  preceded  by  h,  which  has  since  been 
dropped,  as  in  (on/=A.  S.  hldf;  lot=hlot,  Ac.  In 


the  final  syllable  -le  of  English  words  the  e  is  silent, 
and  /  forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  in  able,  tabl>  .  A.  . 
In  many  words  the  (  has  now  become  silent,  u>  in 
walk,  talk,  half,  calf,  Ac. 

1.  As  an  initial  L  isiartl:  For  book  (Lat.  liber), 
for  Law,  or  Laws,  in  l).('.L.  =  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
LL.D.  =  Legum  Doctor;   in  Mathematics  for  log- 
arithm; in  music  for  left:  as  Z,.H.=Left  Hand,  and 
in  stage  directions  for  Left,  or  Prompt  side. 

II.  As  a  symbol  L  /.s  used  : 

1^  In  numer.  :  For  50  ;  with  a  line  drawn  above 
it  L  =  50,000. 

2.  In  Chem.  :  For  Lithium  (q.  v.). 

3.  In  Eng.  Comm.  Transactions:  For  a  pound  or 
pounds;  as,  L  (usually  written  Jtl)  s.  d.  =  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

L  Railroads:  The  name  given  in  American  cities 
to  the  lines  of  intramural  transportation  which 
are  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  L 
is  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  first  syllable  in 
the  word  elevated. 

la,  interj.  [Prob.  A.  S.  M=lo,  or  according  to 
some,  a  corruption  of  either  lo!  or  lord!]  An  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  or  to  call  attention  ;  lo  !  see  ! 

"  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me;  and  I'll  tell  you  excellent 
news  of  your  husband."  —  Sttaktftp.:  Coriolanue,  i.  3. 

la,  s.    [French.] 
Music  : 

1.  The  solfeggio  name  for  the  sixth  degree  of  the 
scale. 

2.  The  key-note  of  the  minor  scale  without  a  sig- 
nature. 

laas,  «.   [LACE.] 

labemol,.-.    [Fr.]    The  note  A  flat. 

la  be'mol  majeur,  «.  [Fr.]  The  key  of  A  flat 
major. 

la  be'mol  mineur,  s.  [Fr.]  The  key  of  A  flat 
minor. 

•lab,  *labbe,  v.  t.  [Prob.  from  blab  (q.v.)  ;  cf. 
Out.  labben=to  blab,  to  tell  tales.]  To  toll  tales; 
to  blab,  to  gossip. 

*lab,  "labbe,  s.  I  LAH,  v.]  One  who  tells  tales  or 
blabs  ;  a  gossip,  a  chatterer. 

Lab    a  dlsts,  s.pl.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  Quietist  sect  of  Dutch  Protest- 
ants, which  took  it  -  name  from  John  Labadie,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  who  quitted  the  College  at  Bordeaux 
in  1639.  Charges  of  intrigue  arising  out  of  the  con- 
fessional were  brought  against  him,  and  in  1650  he 
joined  tho  Calvinists,  but  was  banished  from  Mont- 
auban  in  1660.  In  1666  he  removed  to  Middlebnrg, 
where  he  was  shut  out  from  tho  church  by  the 
Lutherans,  and  ho  and  his  followers  were  driven 
from  the  city  by  the  magistrates.  The  Labadists 
then  formed  a  small  settlement  near  Amsterdam. 
but  wero  obliged  to  move  thence  to  Erfurt,  and 
afterward  to  Altonn,  where  Labadie  died  Feb.  16, 
1674.  His  teaching  was  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  early  Quakers,  attaching  much  import- 
ance to  the  "  inward  1  iirht."  and  professing  great 
austerity  of  manners.  (Blunt.) 

la-bar  -I-a,  «.  [A  Demarara  word  (?)  .]  (See  the 
compound.) 

labarla-plant,  «. 

Hot.  :  Dracontium  polyphyllum,  a  plant  found  in 
Demarara.  It  is  an  antispasmodic  expectorant. 

La-bar  raque',n.  [Name  of  a  Parisian  druggist.] 
(See  compound.) 

Labarraque's  solution,  «.  An  aqneons  solution 
of  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  much  used  as  a  disinfect- 
ant. 

la-bir'-rt,  la-bar  -ra,  s.  [The  Guiana  name  of 
the  animal.] 

ZoOl.  :  Elaps  lemniscatus,  a  venomous  snake  found 
in  South  America.  It  is  so  colored  as  to  resemble 
tho  road  on  which  it  loves  to  lie.  Mr.  Webster  says 
that  he  has  killed  specimens  eight  feet  long. 


lab  a  rum,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  labaron;  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin.] 

Christ.  Art:  The  standard  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  adopted  by  him  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity.  It  was  marked  with  his  seal,  which 
consisted  of  a  monogram  of  the  first  two  letters 
(X  P)  of  the  Greek  name  of  Christ,  interlaced  and 
crossed.  Sometimes  the  X,  instead  of  retaining  its 
ordinary  position,  is  placed  upright  and  surmounted 
by  the  P.  These  letters  areoften  accompanied  with 
the  Greek  alpha  and  omega,  and  circumscribed 
with  a  circle. 

»labbe,  s.    [LAB,  «.] 

•labbe,  *lab,  «.  i.    [LAB.  v.] 

lab  -da-num,  s.   [LADANUM.] 

•lab  e  fac  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  labefactio,  from  lobe- 
factiis,  pa.  par.  of  labefacio—to  make  weak  ;  labo= 
to  glide,  to  fall,  and/aci'o=to  make,  to  cause.]  The 
act  of  causing  to  become  weak,  to  totter,  or  fall  ;  a 
weakening;  decay,  downfall,  ruin. 


•lab  8  fy,  r.  t.  [Lnt.  J«fce/ocio=tomake  weak.] 
To  make  weak;  to  weaken;  to  cause  to  fall  ;  to  im- 
pair. 

la  -bel  (1),  'la  -bell  (1),  ».  [O.  Fr.  label;  Fr. 
IniiiiH-l.  Inni/ieau,  properly  a  small  flap  or  lappet, 
fromO.  H.  Ger.  lappa,  M.  H.  Ger.  lappe.  eognHto 
with  Eng.  lap  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Wei.  llab=u  strip,  Ihil,,  I 
=a  label;  Gael.  llab=a  shred.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  small  slip  or  strip  of  paper,  parchment,  silk, 
or  other  material,  attached  to  an  object  to  indicate 
contents,  destination,  ownership,  or  other  particu- 
lars ;  a  card  or  tablet  attached  to  a  bottle,  jar, 
drawer,  &c.,by  a  chain,  or  placed  in  a  panel;  a  slip 
of  metal  secured  to  an  animal  to  indicate  owner- 
ship, class,  merit,  Ac.  ;  and  these  last  may  bo  of 
various  forms  : 

(1)  A  metallic  strip  bent  into  a  link-shape,  tho 
ends  being  passed  through  two  slits  in  the  ear.    On 
tho  outside  is  shown  tho  name  of  tho  owner  or  the 
number  of  the  animal  on  the  stock-book. 

(2)  A  plate  secured  by  rivets  to  the  ear. 

(3)  A  button  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  owner 
and  fastened  to  the  ear  by  means  of   a  locking 
plate,  which  enters  the  tubular  shank  of  the  button. 

(4)  A  tag  attached  to  tho  horns,  wool,  mane,  Ac., 
of  animals   to   indicate   ownership,   class,   prize, 
merit,  Ac. 

*2.  Anything  appended  to  a  larger  or  longer  writ- 
ing. 

*3.  A  tassel. 

•4.  An  extreme  edge  ;  a  border. 

"Standing  on  the  very  Ittut  label  of  bin  land."—  Fuller: 
Pisgah  Sight,  IV.  i.  19. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :     A  molding  over  a  doorway  or  window. 
A  head-molding  or  hood-molding  in  tho  interior  ;  a 
drip,  drip-stone,  or  weather-molding,  on  the  exte- 
rior. 

2.  Her.  ;  A  fillet,  with  pendants  or  points,  used  as 
marks  of  cadency.    A  label  consisting  of  a  baud 
crossing   the    shield,   with    three 

points  depending,  marks  the  coat 
of  an  eldest  son  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father;  one  with  five 
points,  that  of  the  heir  while  the 
grandfather  is  alive:  one  with 
seven,  that  of  the  heir  while  the 
great-grandfather  is  living  ;  and  so 
on. 

"The  labell  of  three  points  was  the 
different  appropriat  and  appurtenant 
for  the  cognizance  of  the  next  heire."  — 
Buliuilud:  Richard  II.  (an.  1390). 

3.  Late: 

(1)  A  narrow  slip  of  paper,  parchment,  or  ribbon, 
attached  to  a  deed  or  writing  to  contain  the  ap- 
pended seal. 

(2)  An  addition  to  a  document,  as  a  codicil  to  a 
will. 

4.  Old.  Arm.:   A  pendant,  like  a  broad  ribbon, 
hanging  from  the  head-dross  or  helmet  of  a  knight. 

5.  tSurv.  ;  A  brass  rule  with  sights,  formerly  used 
in  connection  with  a  circumferentor  to  take  alti- 
tudes. 

8.  U.  S.  Patent  Laws  :  Any  device,  picture,  word 
or  words,  figure  or  figures  (not  a  trade-mark)  ap- 
plied to  articles  of  manufacture  to  indicate  the 
contents  of  a  package,  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  place  of  manufacture,  tho  quality  of  the 
goods,  directions  for  use,  Ac.  The  exclusive  right 
to  the  use  of  such  labels,  when  duly  registered  in 
tho  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  protected 
bylaw. 

label-corbel  table,  «. 

Arch.  :  A  corbel-supported  head-molding  over  a 
doorwayorwindow.  Known 
also  as  a  drip-stone  or  head- 
molding.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

la  -Del   (2),  s.    [LABEL-  — 

LUM.] 

la   bel,  v.  t.    [LABEL,  «.] 

1.  Lit.:   To  affix  a    label 
t".  in  indication  of  owner- 
ship, description,  contents,  t 
quality,  Ac. 

2.  Fig.  :    To  describe  ;  to 
set  down  as. 


Label. 


Jnunun 


Label-corbel  Table. 


la  -bel-8r,  ».  [LABEL,  v.]  One  who  affixes  a 
label  or  labels  to  anything. 

la  bel  lurn,  «.  [Latin=a  little  lip;  labium, 
labrum  =  a  lip.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  third  petal  of  the  corolla   in  an  orchid 
flower.    It  is  usually  different  from  the  other  two  in 
form,    is    often  spurred,  and  turned    toward    the 
other  part  of  the  flower. 

2.  The  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  in  the  Labiatee  or 
any  other  bilabiate  plant.    Called  also  Lubel. 

*la  bent,  a.  [Lat.  labens,  pr.  par.  of  loior=to 
glide.]  Gliding,  sliding,  falling,  slipping. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     ;hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,  ^   -tian  -  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  ---=  shim;      -tion,      -slon  =  xhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


labia 
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li    bl  a  (1),  «.  pi.    [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  faMnm=a 

Up.] 

Anatomy : 

n.  The  lips. 

2.  Anything  lip-shaped,  specially  the  labia  pu- 
rlendi  exferna,  or  majoru,  and  the  labia  interna,  or 
iii'nnru  ;  the  latter  called  also  nymphae;  portions  of 
•eznal  organs  of  women. 

la  -bl-a  (2),».    [Lat.  labia=a  lip  (?).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Forficnlidae  (Earwigs). 

li-bl-al,  a.  A  a.  [Low  Lat  lobiali*,  I  torn  Lat. 
<a6iu»i=a  lip ;  Fr.  labial.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anal. :  In  the  same  sense  as  A.,  I.  There  are 
labial  veins  and  glands,  a  labial  artery,  a  labial 
foramen,  Ac. 

~.  Phonot. :  Formed,  articulated,  or  pronounced 
with  tlio  lips ;  as,  a  luiu'ni  consonant. 

"The  Hebrews  haire  assigned  which  letters  are  labial, 
which  dentul,  and  which  guttural." — Bacon:  Sat.  Hist., 

§  lyn. 

B.  As  subst antive  : 

Phonol.:  A  letter  or  character  representing  a 
sound  formed,  articulated,  or  pronounced  with  the 
lips;suchare  b,f,p,m. 

"Thelofc/o/a  are  represented  by  two  curve  figures  for 
the  lips."—  Wilkins:  Real  Character,  pt.  ill.,  ch.  iv. 

labial-palpi,  s.  pi.   [PALPI.] 

la  bl  al  Ism,  x.  [Labial,  and  suff.  -Ism.]  The 
•condition  or  quality  of  being  labial ;  as  the  labialitm 
of  au  articulation. 

la'-hl-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  labial;  -ly.]  By  means 
of  the  lips. 

la-bl-a  -tae,  ».  pi.  [Fern,  pi.  of  Low  Lat.  labiatus 
=lipped;  labium=a  lip.] 

Bot. :  Labiates;  a  largo  order  of  Pcrigynous 
Exogeus,  alliance  Echialcs.  It  consists  of  her- 
baceous plants  or  undershrubs,  with  four-cornered 
stems,  opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  covered 
with  receptacles  of  aromatic  oil:  flowers  in  oppo- 
site, nearly  settsile,  axillary,  whorl-like  cymes,  some- 
times solitary,  or  as  if  capitate;  calyx  tubular, 
persistent,  inferior,  three,  five,  or  ten-toothed; 
corolla  monopetalous,  hypogynons,  bilabiate,  the 
vpper  lip  undivided  or  bind,  overlapping  the  lower 
one,  which  is  larger  and  three-lobed ;  stamens  four, 
didynamous  (two  long  and  two  short),  or  only  two ; 
ovary  so  deeply  four-lobod  that  Linnaeus  considered 
it  to  consist  of  four  naked  seeds;  seeds  four,  erect; 
stylo  one,  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Akin  to  the 
Yerbenace®  and  the  BoraginaceaB  (q.  v.).  Distribu- 
tion wide.  They  abound  especially  between  40*  and 
50'  north  latitude.  They  constitute  Jf  the  flora  of 
France,  and  ^  that  of  Germany.  No  poisonous 
plant  belongs  to  the  order,  though  there  are  120 
genera  and  about  2,!>00  known  species.  It  is  divided 
into  eleven  sections : 

Ocimeaa,  Menthea*.  Monardem,  Satureee,  Melissea?, 
Scutellarien,  Prostantherefe,  Nepeteap,  Htacheffi,  and 
Ajugen.  The  order  Labiatee  is  called  aUo  LamiacefB. 

la   bl  ate,  (i.  &.<.    [LABIATE.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

Bot.:  Haying  two  lips  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  regular  orifice,  as  in  Lamium  and 
other  plants  of  the  Mint  order.  Called  also  ringent. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Sot.  (lit.) :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley, 
<fcc.,  to  the  order  Lamiacoee  (Labiate). 

la  bl  at  ed,  adj.  \l.\ui\r\.\  The  same  as 
LABIATE  (q.  v.). 

14-bI-a-tI-flbr  -ae,  ,.  pi.  [Low  Lat.  labiat(ui)  = 
lipped:  t  connective ;  and  flo»  (genit.  ftori*)=& 
flower.] 

Botany:  A  sub-order  of  Composites,  having  the 
hermaphrodite  florets  l  or  at  least  the  unisexual 
ones  divided  into  two  lips.  Tribes,  Mutisiacete  and 
Nassauviacoee  (q.  T.). 

lib  I  dUr  a,  t.  [Greek  labii  (genit.  laltidoi)=a 
handle,  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  oura=tail.J 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Forficulidae  (Earwigs). 

"lab  lie,  a.  [Low  Lat.  labilit,  from  Lat.  labor 
-t<>  glide,  to  fall.]  Liable  to  err  or  apostatize. 

•la-bU'-I-tf .  «.  [Eng.  labil(e) ;  -ity.]  Liability 
to  err  or  apostatize.  [LABILE.] 

l»-blm  8  tSr,  lib-I  d6m -8-t«r,  ».  [Or.  labis 
(gonit.  liiliiilox)  -n  forceps, and metrpn=u  measure.] 

Sura..'  A  forceps  with  a  inoasnriiig  attachment 
for  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  fwtal  head. 

la  bl  0  d£n  tal.  u.4».  [Lat.la6ium  =  alip,  and 
Kni,'.  dental  (q.  v.  i.  J 

A.  AH  adjective : 

Phon.:  Applied  to  letters  or  characters  repre- 
senting a  sound  formod  or  articulated  by  the  coop- 
eration of  the  lips  and  teeth,  such  as/and  v. 


B.  At  tubttantive : 

Plum. :  A  letter  or  character  representing  a  sound 
formed  or  articulated  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
lips  and  teeth. 

1&  -bl-Ofe,  a.    [Lat.  la&io*itt=having  large  lips.] 

Bot.  (of  a  corolla) :  Somewhat  two-lipped,  but  not 
of  the  t)  pe  called  labiate. 

la  bl  pal  -pi,  «.  pi.  [Latin  !abt'um=a  lip,  and 
palpi,  pi.  of  pa/pus=a  feeler.] 

Entom. :  The  labial  palpi  or  feelers  in  an  insect. 
[PALPI.] 

la'-bl-ftm. «.    [Lat.=a  lip.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  lower  lip  of  a  labiate  corolla. 

2.  Entom.:  The  lower  part  of  the  mouth  in  in- 
sects.   It  is  situated  below  or  behind  the  second 
pair  of  jaws  or  maxillae. 

3.  ZoOl.:  The  corresponding  part  in  Arachnida, 
Crustacea,  and  Myriapoda. 

lab  -  lab,  «.  [The  Arabic  name  of  the  Convolv- 
ulus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Euphaseoloae,  or  a  sub-genus  of  Dolichos.  The 
legumes  are  tubercular  or  warted.  Lablab  vulgarit 
and  L.  cultivates  are  cultivated  in  warm  countries. 

la-bor  (!),«.  [Mexican.]  A  Mexican  land  meas- 
ure, equal  to  177  acres. 

Ia-b5r,  la '-hour,  «.  [O.  Fr.  labour;  Fr.  labeur; 
from  Lat.  laborem,  ace.  of  Io6or=work,  labor.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  doing,  or  endeavoring  to  do,  that 
which   involves   hard   work,  toil,  or   exertion   of 
strength,  whether  physical  or  mental ;  any  kind  of 
exertion  which  involves,  or  is  attended  with,  fa- 
tigue ;  the  exertion  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind  in 
those  operations  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  as  distinguished  from  the 
exercise  of  the  body  in  amusement  or  recreation  ; 
the  performance  of  work  ;  toil. 

• '  Business  la  labour,  and  man's  weaknem  such, 
1'leasure  is  labour  too,  and  tires  aa  much." 

Cowper:  Hope,  19,  20. 

2.  Exercise;  exertion  of  the  strength  of  the  body, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  health  or 
for  recreation. 

"Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health." — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

3.  Work  to  be  done ;  that  which  requires  exertion 
of  the  body  or  mind  for  its  performance. 

4.  Travail ;  the  pains  or  time  of  childbirth. 

5.  Those  who  have  to  labor  with  their  bodily 
strength  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;   the  laborers  or  laboring   population   of   a 
country  in  the  aggregate. 

6.  Pain,  a  pang,  a  cause  of  distress. 

II.  Law:  Hard  labor  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  incorrigible  criminals. 

labor-pains,  t.  pi.    The  pains  of  childbirth. 

labor-saving,  a.  Saving  labor ;  calculated  or 
intended  to  diminish  or  do  away  altogether  with 
manual  labor. 

la'-bor,  «la  -Dour,  v.  I.  &  t.  [0.  Fr.  laborer;  Fr. 
labourer,  from  Lat.  laboro,  from  Jafror=labor;  Sp. 
hibrar,  laborear;  Ital.  lavorare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  toil;  to  act  with  painful  effort;  to  exert 
muscular  strength  in  performing  any  act. 

"There  heifers  graze,  and  lab'ring  oxen  toll. 
Bold  are  the  n.en,  and  gen'rons  is  the  soil." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix.  203. 

2.  To  gain  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 
"Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  ofthe  plain. 

Where    health    and    plenty    cheered    the    labouring 
swain."  Goldsmith;  Deserted  Village. 

3.  To  use  mental  efforts  ;   to  endeavor,  to  strive ; 
to  exert  one's  self ;  to  take  pains. 

"The  painter  laboured  with  his  skill  to  hide  deceit." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,606. 

4.  To  be  moved  witli  difficulty. 

5.  To  move  or  proceed  with  difficulty ;  to  progress 
or  advance  slowly  and  with  difficulty ;    to  plod. 
(Lit.it  Fig.) 

"Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath, 
Aa  headlong  on  they  speed." 

Scott.-   William  and  Helm,  v.  44. 

6.  To  be  burdened  or  oppressed  with  difficulties. 
"Gome  unto  me,  all  re  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 

and  I  will  give  yon  rest."— Watt.  xl.  28. 

7.  To  be  diseased  with ;  to  suffer  nnder ;  to  suffer 
pain. 

"1  was  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured  of 
an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip."—  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

8.  To  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  to  travail ;  to 
be  in  labor. 

"The  labouring  mountain  must  bring  forth  a  mouse." 
Dryden:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 


9.  To  bo  under  the  influence  of ;  to  bo  burdened 
by ;  as,  You  labor  under  a  mistake. 

II.  ffaut. :  To  move  heavily  and  slowly ;  to  pitch 
and  roll. 

B.  Trantitive: 

*l.  To  work  or  toil  at ;  to  cultivate  or  work  with 
labor. 

"They  are  engaged  in  laftoring  their  ground." — Pen- 
nant:  Tours  tn  Scotland,  p.  178. 

2.  To  form  with  labor ;  to  fabricate ;  to  manufac- 
ture. 

"There  shone  high  heaped  the  labored  brass  and  ore; 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  Ulysses  bore." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxi.  13, 

3.  To  work  at  laboriously  and  porsevcringly ;  as, 
a  labored  composition. 

*l.  To  prosecute  or  investigate  laboriously ;  to 
urge ;  to  follow  up  porseveringly. 

"  An  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning  him, 
has  occasioned  mankind  to  labor  the  point." — Pope:  E»saf 
on  Homer. 
•5.  To  beat,  to  belabor. 

"Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labor  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iU.63». 

IT  To  labor  is  either  a  corporeal  or  a  mental  action ; 
to  take  paint  is  principally  an  effort  of  the  mind  or 
the  attention ;  to  take  trouble  is  an  effort  cither  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

•lab  -ft-rant,  ».  [Lat.  laborant,  pr.  par.  of  laboro 
=  to  work ;  lobor=work.]  A  chemist. 

"  Then  we  caused  the  laborant  with  an  iron  rod  dexter- 
ously to  stir  the  kindled  part  of  the  uitei."—Iioyle, 
Works,  i.  604. 

lab  -6-ra-tBr-y,  la-bor  -a-tSr-J,  «.  [Properly 
a  shortened  form  of  elaboratory,  from  a  *l.at. 
elaboratorium,  from  elaboratum,  snp.  of  elaboro= 
to  work  out,  to  work  fully  or  completely :  e-  (ex)  = 
out,  fully,  and  laboro= to  work ;  O.  Fr.  elaboratoire.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  house  or  apartment  in  which  chemical  experi- 
ments are  conducted. 

2.  A  manufactory  of  chemical  articles. 

3.  A  place  where  fireworks  are  prepared. 

4.  A  department  in  an  arsenal  where  cartridges, 
fuses,  primers,  &c.,  are  made,  shells  and  rockets 
charged,  oVc. 

II.  Fig.:  A  place  where  any  operation  is  per- 
formed, or  where  anything  is  prepared  for  use. 

la -bSred,  pa. par.  or  a.  [LABOE..V.]  Formed, 
completed,  composed,  or  wrought  with  labor  and 
care ;  not  easy,  natural,  or  free. 

*la -b8red-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  labored, :-!».]  With 
labor,  difficulty,  or  pain ;  painfully. 

"lie  spoke  laboredly  and  with  hesitation."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

la -b6r-8r,  ».  [Eng.  labor;  •er.']  One  who  labors ; 
especially  one  who  performs  work  requiring  labor, 
but  little  skill  or  training. 

"The  number  of  useful  and  productive  laborers  i» 
everywhere  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  capital  stock 
which  is  employed  in  setting  them  to  work,"—  Smithi 
Wealth  of  Kation*,  vol.  i.  (Introd.) 

U  Statute  of  Laborer! : 

Law:  A  law  enacted  about  A.  D.  1350  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  laborers.  It  was  a  result  of  the  great 
mortality  occasioned  by  the  Black  Death  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Half  the  work- 
ing people  being  destroyed,  wages  were  doubled  aa 
a  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  bands.  (Eng.) 

li'-bor-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [LABOE,  v.] 

A.  Atpr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -l*  adjective : 

1.  Exerting  muscular    strength;    toiling,   hard- 
working. 

"  There  might  you  see  the  laboring  pioneer, 
Begrimed  with  sweat." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,380. 

2.  Engaged  in  labor  or  unskilled  manual  work; 
as,  the  laboring  class. 

3.  Performing  work. 

"  Bent  like  a  laboring  oar  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the 
ocean."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  I.  3. 

4.  Oppressed  with  pain  or  trouble ;  heaving. 

••  With  sudden  grief  her  laboring  bosom  burned." 
Pope:  Stattus,  Thebalt,  149. 

5.  Devoted,  set  apart  for,  or  given  to  labor ;  as,  a 
laboring  day. 

laboring-force, ». 

Phytict:  The  force  applied  to  act  upon  machin- 
ery. Part  being  required  to  overcome  friction,  it  is 
greater  than  working  force. 

la-bbr'-I-oSs,  a.  [  Fr.  iaborieux,  from  Lat.  Itibar- 
IIMU«,  from  labor  U'enit.  (a6ori«)=labor,  work.] 


lit*,    fit,    fare,     amldit.     wb.it,     fill,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    th«re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf.     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      as.     OB  =  6;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


laboriously 


1.  Diliffont  in  work ;  working   hard  or  persever- 
inKJy ;   industrious,  assiduous,  painstaking,  perse- 
vering. 

"The  laborious  Bpider  became  conqueror,  and  fairly 
killed  his  antagonist. "—Goldsmith:  Bee,  No.  4. 

2.  Requiring  or  accompanied  by  labor,  hard  work, 
or  perseverance ;  toilsome,  difficult,  hard,  arduous, 
fatiguing. 

"Measuring- the  soil  Iwneath  their  happy  feet 
Like  youths  released  from  labor,  and  yet  bound 
To  most  laborious  service." 

Wordtiparth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

l9,-b8r -I-0&8-1?,  adr.  [English  laborious;  -ly.] 
\Vith  labor,  toil,  or  exertion;  diligently,  assidu- 
ously. 

"  Thowe  who  have  dragged  their  understanding  Jafior- 
itiit.tli/  along  the  tiresome  circuit  of  ancient  demonstra- 
tion."— Beddoes;  On  the  Elements  of  Geometry.  (Dedic.) 

Iflu-bor  -I-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  laborious;  -nesa.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  laborious,  hard- 
working, assiduous, or  persevering;  diligence,  assi- 
duity. 

" Laborfousnesa  shuts  the  doors  and  stops  all  the  avenues 
of  the  mind."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  laborious,  or  of  involving 
labor,  toil,  exertion,  or  difficulty  ;  as,  the  laborious- 
Hi  NX  of  a  task. 

*la  -b5r-less,  a.  [Eng.  labor;  -Zeas.1  Free  from 
or  without  labor;  not  laborious ;  easily  done. 

"They  intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from  any 
li^'ht  and  laborlfsa  work."—  Brerewood;  Oil  the  Sabbath 
(1680),  p.  48. 

*la  b6r-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  labor;  -ous.1  Laborious,. 
assiduous. 

"With  wery  trauel,  and  with  Inborou*  paiaes 
Alwuies  in  trouble  and  in  tediousneas." 

Wyatt;  Complaint  vjion  Love. 

*li  -b5r-OUS-iy,  adv.  [Eug.  laborous;  -ly.]  La- 
boriously, assiduously. 

"He  [Julius  f';i'sur]  i<iF>,»''>tt*iit  and  studiously  discussed 
controversieB." — Sir  T.  Elyot;  Govemour,  bk  iii.,  ch.  z. 

*la  -b6r  s6me,  o.    [Eng.  labor;  -some.] 

1.  Laborious,  assiduous,  studious,  persevering. 

"He  hath,  ray  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave 
By  Ittborsome  petition."          Shakexp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

2.  Requiring  much  pains,  labor,   and    industry; 
elaborate. 

"  Forget 

Your  laborttome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Jove  angry." 

Shakegp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

3.  Apt  or  inclined  to  labor  or  roll  in  a  sea,  as  a 

.,!,:„. 

Lab-ra-db'r  ,  s.  [Sp.=a  laborer,  a  peasant,  from 
tliu  fact  that  the  aborigines  were  stalwart  and 
strong,  and  likely  to  make  good  slaves.)  A  part  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
Ort-an  ami  Hudson's  Bay. 

Labrador-felspar,  s. 

J/m. :  The  same  as  LABRADOBITE  (q.  v.). 

Labrador-hornblende, ». 

Min.:  The  same  asHvPEBSTHENE  (q.  v.). 

Labrador-Jerfalcon,  •••. 

Ornith, :  Ilierofalco  labradorus. 

Labrador-series,  .-•.  pi. 

Oeol. :  A  scrips  of  North  American  rocks,  the  same 
as  the  Upper  Laurentiau  rocks.  [LAUBEXTIAN.] 

Labrador-tea, «. 

Bat. :  The  genus  Ledum  (q.  v.). 

lab  ra  dor  -He,  *.  [Named  from  the  locality 
whence  first  obtained;  suff.  -He  (Min.).]  [LAB- 
EAIIOE.] 

Min.:  A  member  of  the  Feldspar  group  (q.  v.),  in 
which  the  protoxide  bases  are  lime  and  soda,  the 
sesquioxido  base  being  alumina.  Crystallization, 
tricliuic ;  independent  crystals,  however,  are  rare. 
Twin  habit  very  common,  the  repetition  of  one 
form  of  twin  producing  a  lamellar  structure.  Cleav- 
ages, three;  the  first  very  distinct,  the  second  less 
so,  of  the  third  only  traces.  Luster  on  principal 
cleavage  pearly,  passing  into  vitreous;  elsewhere 
vitreous  or  sub-resinous.  Hardness.  6 ;  sp.  gr.  2'67- 
2'76 ;  fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal ;  streak  white  I 
translucent.  Doubly  refracting,  optical  properties, 
analogous  to  those  of  albite  and  anorthite  (q.  v.), 
but  much  obscured  by  the  pressure  of  twin  lamellee. 
Colors,  gray,  brown,  greenish ;  sometimes  colorless. 
Tlio  cleavable  massive  varieties  sometimes  exhibit, 
in  the  direction  of  the  second  cleavage,  a  lively  play 
of  color,  blue  and  green  predominating,  but  fire- 
rod  and  yellow  also  occur.  This  phenomenon  has 
not  yet  received  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is 
must  marked  in  that  from  Labrador,  which  also 
frequently  includes  numerous  excessively  thin, 
minute  crystals,  which  have  been  referred  to  gotb- 
ite  and  twematite.  It  forms  an  essential  constituent 
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of  many  rocks,  in  whicli  it  is  associated  with  horn- 
blende, augite,  diallage,  or  hypersthenc,  also  in 
many  modern  lavas  ;  in  distinct  crystals  in  those  of 
Etn  a  and  Vesuvius.  The  colored  varieties  are  some- 
times used  in  jewelry-  Called  also  Labrador-fel- 
spar, 

la'-brax,  «.  [Gr.  labrax—thv  sea-wolf,  or  basse, 
a  ravenous  sea-fish,  from  labros  =  furious,  bois- 
terous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidee,  having  teeth  on  the 
tongue,  only  nine  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin,  and  scales 
on  the  gill-covers.  Labrax  lupus  is  the  Basse  (q.  v.) . 
Called  also  the  Sea-dace  and  the  Sea-perch. 

lab'-rl-dw, «.  pi.   [LABBCS.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
Teleostei,  and  the  sub-order  Pharyugognatha.  The 
lips  are  fleshy ;  the  body  is  covered  with  largo 
cycloid  scales ;  the  mouth  can  be  protruded,  and 
has  formidable  teeth. 

lab  rose,  a.  [Lat.  labrosus,  from  to6»-um(q.v.).] 
Having  thick  lips. 

la  -bruin,  ».  [Lat.  =  a  lip,  whence  Ital.  labbro 
and  Fr.  Itvre =a  lip.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  upper  lip  of  an  insect ;  the  under 
lip  is  termed  labium. 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  The  upper  lip  in  the  Arachuida,  Crustacea, 
and  Myriapoda. 

(2)  The  outer  lip  of  a  shell. 

*3.  Class.  Antio. :  A  basin  or  vase  containing  hot 
water,  placed  in  the  warm  bath-room  of  the 
ancients  for  those  who  used  the  vapor-bath. 

la-brus,8.  [From  Lat.  ial>rum  =  &  lip,  the  lips 
being  fleshy  and  conspicuous.  I 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Labridw  (q.  v.).  As  the  name  imports,  they 
have  conspicuous  lips;  these  are  fleshy  and  thick. 
The  fishes  of  'this  genus  are  called  wrasses. 
[WRASSE.] 

labflr-nlc,  a.  [Eng.  laburnum);  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  the  laburnum  (q.  v.).  • 

laburulc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  said  to  be  contained,  together 
with  cytisine  and  two  neutral  bitter  principles,  in 
the  seeds,  bark,  and  other  parts  of  Cytisus  labur- 
num. (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.  iii.  451.) 

la-bur   num,  s.    [Lat.] 

Hot. :  The  name  of  a  well-known  and  beautiful 
tree,  the  Cytisus  laburnum.  It  is  wild  in  the  mount- 
ains of  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. The  heart  wood,  which  is  very  hard  and 
durable,  is  much  used  by  turners.  The  seeds  are 
poisonous. 

IT  Scotch,  or  Alpine  laburnum: 

Bot.:  Cytisus  alpinus.  Its  seeds  also  are  poison- 
ous. 

lab  -yt-rlnth,  s.  [Ger.  labyrinth;  Fr.  lahyrinthe; 
Ital.  labirinto;  Lat.  labyrinthux,  from  Or.  laby- 
rinthos;  Or.  iaura=an  alley,  lane,  or  passage,  and 
meritithos=B  cord,  lino,  or  string.] 

A.  As  a  proper  name  : 

1.  A  large  Egyptian  building  with  numerous  halls 
connected  by  intricate  and  tortuous  passages. 

2.  A  similar  one   constructed   in  Crete.    Others 
were  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  at  Cluaium  in 
Italy. 

B.  As  a  common  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  maze  in  a  garden. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  intricate(  series  of  passages,  though  not 
intended  by  the  builders  to  form  a  maze. 

"A  few  churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  lanes." — Macaulay:  lliat.  Eng.,  ch.  lit. 

(2)  Anything  intricate  to  the  mind;  a  problem 
puzzling  to  the  intellect. 

(3)  Complicated  or  involved  folds. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:   The  internal  portion  of  the  ear;  the 
portion  hollowed  out  in  the  petrous  bone,  and  di- 
vided into  three  compartments,  the  vestibule,  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea  or  small  shell. 

2.  Arch. :  A  name  given  to  various  intricate  ar- 
rangements of  ornamental  bands  or  linos. 

3.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  A  sinuous  channel  in  which  the  ground  ore 
(slime)  and  water  are  conducted,  in  order  that  the 
metallic  portions  may  be  deposited  according  to 
their  respective  gravities. 

(2)  A  chamber  of  many  turnings,  in  which  fumes, 
derived  from  dry  distillation  of  mercury,  &c.,  are 
condensed.    [CoNDESSEK.] 

labyrinth-fret,  s. 

Arch. :  A  fret  with  many  turnings  resembling  a 
labyrinth. 

*lab  -y'-rlnth,  r.  t.  [LABYRINTH,  s.]  To  shut  up 
in  a  maze  or  labyrinth.  (Keats:  Lamia,  ii.) 


labyrinthodontia 

lib-?  rlnth  al,  a.  [Eng.  labyrinth;  -al.]  The 
same  as  LABYKINTHIAN  (q.  v.). 

lab-y'-rlnth  I  an,  a.  [Lat.  labyrintheus.}  Like 
a  labyrinth  ;  intricate,  winding,  perplexed. 

"  Mark,  how  the  I'thyrinthinn  tarns  they  take 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze." 

Young:  Kiaht  Thoughts,  U.  1,182. 

lib-?  -rlnth-I-braft  '-cM-1,  s.  pi.  [Greek  l<il>y- 
rintht>s=a  labyrinth,  and  brangchion=a  fin.  a  gill.J 

Ichthy.:  A  group  or  division  of  Acauthoptorygii 
(q.  v.).  Head  and  body  covered  with  scales  of 
moderate  size  ;  gill-openings  rather  narrow,  with 
a  branching  labyrinthine  body,  which  assists  in  the 
oxygouation  of  the  blood,  above  the  cavity  of  the 

E  'ill's.    It  contains  two  families,  Labyrinthici  and 
uciocephalidae. 

tlab-f-rlntn  -Ic,  lab-y-rlnth  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
labyrinthirus;  Ger.labyrinthisch.]  [Pertaining  to 
a  labyrinth  ;  intricate,  winding,  perplexed.  (./.»•'"  .' 
Man.  Oeol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  292.) 

labyrintliic-teeth,  «.  pi. 

Palaeont.  :  Teeth  having  many  radiating  vertical 

grooves.      [LABYBINTHODOX.J 

laVy'-rIntn'-I-9l,  «.  pi.  [Lat.,  masc.  pi.  of  laby- 
r!'/i(/u'cu*=winding.j 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  family  of  the  Labyrinthi- 
branchii(q.  v.).  Freshwater  flshoa  from  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions,  capable  of  living  for  some 
time  out  of  water  in  thick  or  hardened  mud.  There 
are  nine  genera,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Auabas 
(q.  v.). 

lab:f-rlnth  -I-f6rm,  a.  [Lat.  labyrinthus=a 
labyrinth,  and  forma—  form.]  Of  the  form  of  a 
labyrinth;  marked  by  sinuous  intricate  lines. 
(Griffith:  Cuvier,  x.  217.) 


Tooth  of  Lahyrintho- 
don. 


ne,  a.     [From   Lat  labyrinthus.] 
Like  a  labyrinth;  labyrinthic  (q.  v.). 

"  Truth  has   her  pleasure-grounds,   her  haunts   of 

ease    .     .    . 
And  labyrinthine  walka." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

lab-y'-rlnth  -6  d8n,  ».     [Gr.  labyrinthos=  laby- 
rinth, and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  —  &  tooth.] 
Palaeontology  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen   to  agenus  of 
fossil  reptiles  since  raised 

into    an    order.      [LABY- 

BINTHODONTIA.  ]       The 

name  was  given  from  the 
labyrinthic  windings 
seen  in  a  cross-section 
of  a  tooth,  especially 
when  magnified.  Prof. 
Owen  believed  that  the 
footprints,  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  the 
human  hand  Cheiro- 
therium  (q.  v.),  were 
made  by  an  animal  of  this 
genus. 

2.  As  now  restricted,  a  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  or    family    Euglypta. 
Only   known   example,  L.  leptognathus.     (Owen: 
Brit.  Ass.  Rep.,  1874,  p  158.) 

lab  J-rlnth  -6-d8nt,  a.  &  ».    [LABYHINTHODON.> 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  of,  ot 
resembling  the  order  Labyrinthodontia. 

"The  labyHntHodont  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  rocka.** 
—Huxley:  Critique*  and  Addresses  (1873),  p.  185. 

B.  1^'  substantive: 

1.  Sing.:  Any  individual  of  the  order  Labyrinths 
dontia  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.:  The  Labyrinthodontia  (q.  v.). 

"I  refer  to  the  Labyrinthodonts."  —  Huxley:   Critique 
ami  Addresses  (1873),  p.  186. 

lab  ?  rInth-6-don  -ti  a   (tl  as  shl  ),  lib-? 
rinth    6  donts.  «.  pi.    [LABYRIJJTHODON.] 

Palceont.:  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the  sec 
ond  order  of  the  class  Reptilia  or  Reptiles.  Now 
that  the  Amphibia  are  quite  separated  from  the 
Reptiles,  the  Labyrinthodonts  are  placed  with  the 
former  class.  They  had  an  elongated  body  fur- 
nished with  a  tail.  Most  had  palatine  and  vomerine 
teeth.  As  a  rule  the  dentine  was  much  folded 
(hence  their  names).  There  were  three  thoracic 
plates,  and  a  ventral  armor  of  small  scutes.  The 
limbs  were  four,  usually,  or  at  least  often,  penta- 
dactyle.  Their  closest  affinity  was  not,  as  was 
once  believed,  with  the  Batrachians,  but  with  the 
lower  members  of  the  class  Amphibia.  The^  could 
not  leap  like  frogs.  They  have  been  found  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  Russia,  Central 
India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  North  America. 
They  occur  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Jurassic 
periods.  They  frequented  fresh  water,  and  were 
wholly  aquatic  in  the  first  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment. The  Labyrinthodonts  have  been  divided 
into  ten  sub-orders,  groups,or  families  :  (1)  Euglypta, 
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lac 

(21  Brachyopina,  (3)  Chauliodonta,  (4)  Atliro- 
oilonta,  (5)  unnamed,  (6)  Archegosauria,  (7)  Heleo- 
ilin-pta,  (8)  Noctridea,  (9)  Alstopoda,  and  (10) 
Microsauria.  (See  these  words.)  (Rep.  Brit.  Ass. 
for  1873,  pp.  225-247  ;  1874,  pp.  149-192.) 

lac  (1),  t.    [Pers.  laka;  Hind,  lakh;  Sansc.  lak- 
sha, rakachA,  from  rang=to  dye.] 
1.  Botany,  etc. : 


insect  Coccus  lacca.  The  incrusted  sticks  are  called 
Stick-lac.  If  broken  off  from  the  twigs,  and  washed 
in  water,  the  resin  breaks  into  small  particles  called 
Seed-lac;  and,  if  this  be  melted  over  a  fire,  and 
squeezed  through  a  long  sac  into  troughs,  it  spreads 
out  into  thin  flakes,  Shell-lac;  if  dropped  into 
rounded  masses,  it  is  Button-lac;  if  into  larger 
pieces,  it  is  Sheet-lac  or  Piece-lac.  (Prof.  Watt.) 
Lac  is  called  also  East  Indian  Kino. 

(2)  A  white,  orange,  or  other-colored  fluid  occur- 
ring in  many  plants.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

(3)  A  gummy  substance  produced  by  Aleuritei  lac. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Pharm.:  A  decoction  of  Shell-lac  is  much  used 
in  India  in  the  preparation  of  several  medicinal 
oils.  The  Tamul  doctors  prescribe  Lac  in  old  and 
obstinate  bowel  complaints. 
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(2)  Lace,  the  ground  being  machine-wrought,  the 
ornamentation  made  on  the  pillow  and  afterward 
applied  to  the  ground  (known  as  Brussels,  Honiton, 
or  applique  lace). 

(3)  Machine-made  net  or  quillings,  wholly  plain, 
whether  warp  or  bobbin   (known    as    bobbin-net, 
tulles,  blondes,  Cambrai,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Alcn- 

(4^  Lace,  the  ground  being  wholly  made  by  ma- 
chine, partly  ornamented  by  machine,  and  partly 
by  hand,  or  wholly  ornamented  by  hand,  whether 
tamboured,  needle-embroidered,  or  darned. 

(5)  Lace,  wrought  and  ornamented  by  machinery, 
comprising  trimming  laces  of  every  description, 
veils,  falls,  scarfs,  shawls,  lappete,  curtains,  4c. 

lace-bark, «. 

Botany : 

1.  The  inner  bark  of  Lagetta  lintearia,  one  of  the 
Daphnads.  The  English  name  is  given  because  the 
bark,  when  macerated  and  stretched  laterally,  re- 
sembles coarse  lace,  and  in  Jamaica,  where  the  tree 
grows,  is  made  into  caps,  ruffles,  ic.  The  negroes 
make  durable  clothing  from  it,  and  the  white  inhab- 
itants utilize  it  for  ropes  and  cables.  In  its  native 
country  it  grows  on  marly  limestone,  where  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  earth  to  be  seen. 

~.ven  in  New  Zealand  to  the  genus 


lac-insect, «. 

Entom. :  Coccus  lacca,  the  puncture  of  which  pro- 
duces lac  (q.  v.).  It  isa  native  of  India,  feeding  on 
Acacia  arabica,  A.  catechu,  Anona  squamota, 
Butea  frondosa,  B.  superba,  Carissa  carandas, 
Ceratonia  siligua,  Feronia  elephantum,  Ficus  elas- 
tica,  F.  laccifera,  Mangifera  indica,  Tectona 
grandis,  Zizuphus  jujuba,  and  many  other  trees 
or  shrubs.  When  the  female  lac-insects  crowd 
together  on  a  branch,  a  pellucid  and  glutinous  sub- 
stance exudes  from  the  margins  of  their  bodies, 
and  at  last  covers  the  whole  of  the  insects;  this  is 
lac  (q.  v.). 

lac-lake, «. 

Pigments :  A  lake  prepared  from  lac.  Its  color 
it*  rich,  deep  and  transparent.  It  is  less  brilliant 
but  more  durable  than  cochineal  and  kermos.  In 
both  these  respects  it  is  inferior  to  madder. 

lac-Tarnish,  s.    A  kind  of  varnish  made  from 

shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.    Colored  by  red,  orange 

i  .r  yellow  matters.    Lac  is  obtained  from  the  Ficus 

•  •a ;  the  product  is  stick-lac,  seed-lac,  shellac, 

and  lac-lake. 

lac  (2),  lakh,  ».  [Hind,  lak,  from  Sansc.  laksha 
=a  mark,  a  lac,  a  hundred-thousand.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  one  hundred  thousand ;  as,  a  lac  of  rupees. 

lac -510,  a.  [Eng.  iac  (1) ;  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  produced  from  lac. 

laccic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  said  to  have  boon  separated  from 
stick-lac  by  Dr.  John.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms 
deliquescent  soluble  salts  with  potash,  soda,  and 
lime ;  but  insoluble  salts  with  the  oxides  of  mer- 
cury and  lead. 

1&C -Cine,  «.  [Eng.  lac  (1);  -ine.]  A  substance 
formerly  thought  to  be  obtained  from  lac. 

1496,  *laas,  *las,  «.  [O.  Fr.  las,  lags  =  a  snare, 
from  Lat.  laqueus.] 

•1.  A  snare,  a  gin.  (P.  Holland:  Plutarch; 
Moral*,  p.  973.) 

2.  A  string;  a  cord  used  to  bind  or  fpston,  espe- 
cially by  interweaving ;  as  a  stay-lace,  a  boot-lace, 

3.  A  kind  of  network  of  threads  of  flax,  cotton, 
gold  or  silver  wire,  or   other   suitable    material, 
forming  a  fabric  of  transparent  texture.    Its  origin 
is  not  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  nsed  by 
the  ladies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.    It  was 
early  used  in  Northern  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have 
boon  introduced  into  France  by  Mary  do  Medicis. 
Inl483  its  importation  into  England  was  prohibited. 
Point  lace  was  embroidered  with  the  needle.    Bono 
lace  (Charles  I.)  was  a  kind  of  thread  lace,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  bobbin   being  made  of 
bone.    About  176.H,  a  stocking-weaver  of  Northamp- 
ton produced  a  machine  for  making  lace;  it  was 
called  the  pin-frame,  and  is  still  employed  in  r  ranee 
for  making  the  lace  called  tulle.    In  lace-weaving, 
the  thread*  of  the  weft  are  twisted  round  those  of 
the  warp.    The  manner  of  twisting  determines  the 
character  of  the  net  and  its  name,  as  whip-net, 
mail-net,  pattern-net,  drop-net,  spider-net,  balloon- 
net.  Paris-net,  bobbin-net. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classified  laces: 
(1)  Pillow-lace,  the  article  or  fabric  being  wholly 
made  by  hand  (known  as  Valenciennes,  Mechlin, 
Houiton,  Buckingham):  or  Guipure,  made  by  the 
crotchet-needle;  and  silk  lace,  called  blonde  when 
white,  and  Chantilly,  Puy,  Grammont,  and  black 
Buckinghamshire,  wnen  black. 


lace-boot,  ».   A  laced-boot  (q.  v.). 

lace-border,  s. 

Entom.:  Acidalia  ornata,  a  moth  of  the  family 
Acidalidie.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  the  wings  pearly- 
white,  with  streaks  and  lines  and  blotches.  The 
larva  feeds  on  marjoram,  thyme,  and  mint. 

lace-corals,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  family  Fenestellidae  (q.  v.). 

tlace-flles,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  order  Nouroptera. 

lace-frame,  •••••    A  machine  for  making  lace. 

lace-leaf,  «.    The  same  as  LATTICE-LEAF  (q.  v.). 

lace-lizard,  «. 

ZoOl. :  Hydrosaurus  giganteui,  found  in  Australia. 
It  is  akin  to  the  Monitors.  Its  full  name  is  the 
Gigantic  Lace-lizard. 

lace-making,  a.  &  t. 

A.  As  adj. :  Intended,  invented,  or  designed  for 
the  making  of  lace. 

B.  - 1  *  subtt. :  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  making 
lace. 

lace-paper,  «.  Paper  having  an  open-work  pat- 
tern and  perforations  made  in  imitation  of  lace. 
The  process  usually  consists  in  grinding  off  the  ele- 
vated portions  of  embossed  paper,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  passing  the  paper  between  two  rollers, 
one  of  which  is  covered  with  ground  glass  or  emery, 
the  other  is  impressed  with  a  duplicate  of  the  design 
on  the  paper.  The  grindiug-roller  is  made  to  revolve 
at  high  velocity. 

lace-piece,  ». 

I.  Shipbuild.:   The  main-piece  of  the   head,   or 
)ak-shaped  projection  from  the  head  of  a  vessel. 
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lace-plllOW,  s.  A  small  pillow  or  cushion  on 
which  to  make  lace. 

lace-trimming,  «.  A  bordering  or  edging  of 
lace. 

lace-winged,  a.    Having  wings  resembling  lace. 

Lace-teiinged  flies : 

Entom.:  The  genus  Hemerobius  (q.  v.). 

lace,  'lase,  v.  t.  &  i.   [LACE,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  fasten,  to  entangle,  to  catch. 

"Who  dontlesse  may  restore  againe 
My  hurmes  to  helth,  my  ruth  to  rest, 
That  laced  is  within  her  chaine." 
Vncertaine  Auotors:  The  Loiter  Thinkes  no  Paine. 

2.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  lace  or  string  passed 
through  eyelet  holes. 

"One  boot  buckled,  another  laced." 

Shaketp.:  Tamlna  "ft I*  X/iretr.  iii.  2. 

3.  To  adorn  with  lace,  or  materials  resembling 
lace  sewn  on. 

4.  To  adorn ;  to  dress  out  in  laces  or  materials 
resembling  laces. 

"And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown 
And  ladies  laced  in  pall." 

Scott:  Thema*  the  Khtrntr,  lit. 

II.  Figuratively: 
1.  To  join,  to  attach. 

"  That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace  itselt  with  his  society." 

tihakenp.:  Sonnet  67. 
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2.  To  embellish,  as  with  variegations,  intersec- 
tions, or  stripes. 

"  Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east." 

lihakrip.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill.  6. 

3.  To  alternate. 

"Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front." 
Pope:  Mural  £tuiU|/«,  iv.  1 

4.  To  add,  to  intermingle,  to  intermix  with  spirit 

5.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  lash. 

"  Go  yon,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no  curiosity 
at  all,  or  I'll  loot  your  coat  for  ye."— L' Estrange. 

B.  Intranf. :  To  be  made  so  as  to  fasten  with  a 
lace ;  to  join  with  a  lace. 

laged,  a.    [Eng.  lac(e) ;  -«J.] 

1.  Literally: 

\.  Tied,  bound. 

2.  Fastened  with  lace ;  adorned  with  lace. 

"  He  scratched  her  maid,  he  stole  the  cream, 
He  tore  her  best  laced  pinner." 

Prior:  The  Widow  and  her 

•II.  Fiij. :  Mixed  with  spirits. 

laced  boot,  «.    A  boot  which  is  fastened  wi 
lace. 

•laced-mutton,  s.   A  prostitute,  a  courtesan 

laced-stocking,  ».  A  bandage  support  for  vari- 
cose veins,  weak  Tegs,  &c. 

lac,e  mak  er,  ».  [Eng.  lac?,  and  maker.]  One 
whose  business  or  occupation  it  is  to  make  lace. 

la;e  -man,  s.  [Eng.  lace,  and  man.]  One  who 
deals  in  lace  or  laces. 

*lac,'-Sr-a-ble,  a.  [LACERATE.]  That  mayor 
can  be  torn  or  lacerated. 

lac/-8r-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  laceratus,  past  par.  of 
Jocero=to  tear,  torend ;  Jacer=mangled,  torn,  from 
Gr.  iaJfcero«=torn  ;  Iafct«=a  rent.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  tear,  to  rend;  to  tear  to  pieces;  to 
separate  by  violence. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rend,  to  harrow,  to  wound. 
"This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is. 

How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his." 

Cutoper:  Tirocinium,  568. 

la$'-8r-ate,  lac  -8r-at-6d,  a.    [Lat.  laceratu*, 
pa.  par.  of  (ocero.J    [LACERATE.] 
•I.  Ord.Lang.:  Rent,  torn. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  term  used  of  five  foramina,  the  for- 
amen lacerum,  anterius  and  posteriuf  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  the  foramina  jugulare,  medium,   and 
orbitale. 

2.  Bot. :  Appearing  torn. 

li»9  -Sr-ate-ly* ,  adv.    [Eng.  lacerate;  •ly.'] 

Bot.:  Of  an  apparently  lacerated  form. 

lacerately-torn,  a. 

Bot.:  Tom  or  toothed  in  a  coarsely  irregular 
manner. 

1&9  8r-a -tlon,  ».  [Lat.  laceratio ;  from  lacera- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  lacero;  Fr.  laceration;  Ital.  lactr- 
azione ;  Sp.  lacerocioH.] 

1.  The  act  of  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces. 

"If  there  be  no  fear  of  laceration,  pull  it  out  the  same 
way  it  went  in."— Wiseman.  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  breach  made  by  tearing  or  rending. 

•lac.  -8r-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  lacerate) ,'  -ire.]  Tear- 
ing or  lacerating ;  having  the  power  or  tendency  to 
lacerate. 

"Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the  part 
ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  luceratire 
humors." — Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

•la-cert,  *la  certe,  s.  [Lat.  lacerta=a  lizard.] 
A  fleshy  muscle,  so  called  from  its  having  a  lull 
like  a  lizard. 

•Ia-c8r -ta  (!),«.  [Probably  from  Lat.  lacertu* 
=  the  upper  arm.]  A  fathom. 

la-cSr-ta   (2),  (pi.  la-9eT'-tSB),  «.     [Latin=a 

1.  Aitron. :    The    Lizard;    a  constellation  estab- 
lished by  Hevelius.    It   is  surrounded  by  Andro- 
meda, Cepheus,  Cygnus,  and  Pegasus. 
•    2.  Zoology : 

(1)  Sing.:  Lizard;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lacertidv,  and  the  order  Lacortilia  (q.  v.).    [Liz- 

ARD.] 

(2)  PI.:  In  Professor  Owen's  classification,  the 
tenth  ordi-r  i>f  tin-  class  Keptilia,  or  Reptiles.    I 
includes  the  lizards,  monitors,  iguanas.  &c.,   but 
excludes  the  Crocodiles,  which  are  placed  undrr  M 
ninth  order,  Crocodilia. 

U-98r-tI-an  (t  as  »h),  a.  4«.   [LACERTA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Lacer- 
tidee  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  family  Lacertidee. 
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lacertidae 

la-9Sr  -tl-dse,  la-c,Sr-tIp-a-d»,  la-9Sr -ta  da, 
a.  jd.  [Lat.  lacert(a)=n  lizard;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif. 
idee.} 

Znfll.:  A  family  of  Lacortilia.  The  head,  which 
is  distinctly  separated  from  the  neck,  is  covered 
with  plates,  the  body  with  scales ;  the  eyes  have 
movable  eyelids,  and  generally  a  nictitating  mem- 
brane. Tongue  protrusible.  The  body  is  long,  as  ia 
the  tail ;  the  toes  generally  five,  of  unequal  length 
and  free.  Found  over  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
They  are  represented  in  America  by  the  Ameividte. 

la9-Sr-tir-I-a,s.pi.  [Neut.pl.  of  Mod.Lat.  lacer- 
ff(i»  =  of  or  belonging  to  a  lizard,  from  Lat.  lacerta 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Zool.:  Lizards;  an  order  of  Reptiles.   The  teeth 
are  not  lodged  in  sockets :  the  limbs  may  bo  well 
developed  or  reduced  to  one  pair,  or  altogether  ab- 
sent ;  there  is  always  a  pectoral  arch.    The  heart 
has  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle.    An  epidermic 
and  a  dermal  skeleton  are  sometimes  present.    The 
dorsal  vertebrae  have  procoelous  or  amphicoelous 
centers;  their  transverse  processes  represented  by 
simple  tubercles,  to  which  the  undivided  proximal 
ends  of  the  ribs  are  attached.  (Huxley.)    The  order 
is  divided  into  three  sections:  (1)  Fissilinguia,  or 
Leptoglossa,  in  which  the  tongue  is  long,  protrusi- 
ble, and  forked ;  (2)  Brevilinguia.  or  Pachytclossa, 
in  which  the  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  not  pro- 
tru^iblo;  (3)  Vermilinguia,  in  which  there  is  along 
worm-like  tongue  clavate  at  the  end. 

2.  t'alceont. :  It  has  been  supposed  that  certain 
reptilian  remains  of  Middle  Permian  ago  may  bo 
Lacertilian,  though  some  have  considered   them 
Crocodilian.    If  not  Permian,  Lacertilia  may  have 
commenced  in  Triassic  times. 

Ia9-5r-tll'-l-an,  a.  <fe  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lacer- 
iili(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Lacer- 
tilia (q.T.). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  reptile  of  the  order  Lacertilia. 
l9.-cSr'-tIl-<Jld,  a.    [Lat.  lacerta=&  lizard,  and 

Or.  tidos=torm,  shape.]    The  same  as  LACEHTINE 
(q.v.). 

la  9§r'-tlne,  a.  [Lat.  tacert(a)  =  a  lizard;  Eng. 
adj.  raff,  -t'ne.]  Like  a  lizard ;  belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling the  genus  or  order  Lacerta. 

la^e'-wpm-an,  ».  [Eng.  lace,  and  woman.]  A 
woman  who  makes  or  deals  in  lace. 

"labile,  a.    [Fr.]    Slow,  sluggish,  lazy. 

"And  if  he  be  slowe,  and  astonyed,  and  lache,  men 
flhall  holde  him  lyke  to  an  asse. — Chaucer:  Jloectus, 
bk.  iv. 

lache,  lach-eg,  «.  [Fr.  Zacfce«se=remissnes8; 
from  Fr.  Z<Jcfce=loose,  remiss;  from  Lat.  lajcus= 
looso,  slow.]  An  act  of  remisstness,  negligence,  or 
neglect;  neglect  to  do  anything  at  the  duo  or 
proper  time;  inexcusable  delay. 

1F  Laches  of  entry;  Neglect  of  an  heir  to  enter 
Into  possession. 

lach-8-na'-ll-a.  s.  [Named  afterWernerusdela 
Chenal  of  Switzerland,  who  published  some  medi- 
cal and  botanical  tracts  at  Basic.] 

Dot.:  A  genus  of  Asphodelea?.  It  consists  of 
pretty  though  diminutive  plants. 

Lach>S-8l8,  8.    [Or.  lacheo=lo  apportion  by  lot.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.:  One  of  the  three  Fates  (q.v.). 

2.  Aitron. :  [ASTEEOID,  120.] 

3.  Zoology: 

1.  A  genus  of  Crotalids?.     Rattlesnakes  or  Pit- 
•vipers.    Lachesis  mutus.  the  Bushmaster  of  Suri- 
nam, Guiana,  and  Brazil,  has  the  rudiments  of  a 
rattle. 

2.  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  mollusks,  genus  Pleu- 
rotoma. 

•lach'-e'g-ne'BS,  s.  [Eng.  laches;  -ne<w.]  Negli- 
gence, remissiioss,  neglect. 

*la-chesse  ,  «.  [Fr.]  [LACHE,  a.]  Remissness, 
negligence. 

lach  nan  thes,  s.  [Or.  Ioch«e=woolly  hair, 
down,  and  anthos=&.  blossom.] 

Rot.:  A  genus  of  Htemadoraceee  (Bloodroots). 
The  rod  color  found  in  the  roots  of  Lachnanthes 
iini'toria  is  used  for  dyeing. 

lach  rf-ma  ble,  "l&c'-ryru-a-ble,  adj.  [Fr. 
tocrymable;  from  Lat.  lacrimabilis;  from  lacrima, 
lacryma=a  tear.]  Lamentable,  mournful. 

lach -rym-se,  s.  pi.   [Lat.]   Tears. 

lachrymse  Cliristi,  s.  [Lat.=tears  of  Christ.] 
A  .-\v.'i't  wine  of  pleasant  flavor,  white  or  red,  pro- 
paredfrom  the  grapes  of  Mount  Somma,  near  Vesu- 
vius. 

lach  ryin-SB  form,  a.  [Latin  lacryma=&  tear, 
Od/orma=shape.  ] 

Eot. :  The  same  as  TEAR-SHAPED  (q.  v.). 

lach'-rym  al,  lac  rjm  al,  a.  <fc  «.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  lacrima,  iocrj/mu  =  a  tear.] 
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A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Generating  tears;  pertaining  to 
tears. 

"  The  team  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal 
glaiida."—  Vheyne:  tUlotOpMeal  I'rinciplef. 

II.  Anat.  :  Of  or   belonging   to   the   glands   for 
secreting  tears. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  same  as  LACHRYMATORY  (q.  v.). 
*2.  A  tear. 

"Made  her  laugh  in  the  midst  of  her  lacrymala."  — 
Richardson:  Sir  C.  Orandison,  vi.  817. 

lachrymal-bone,  *. 

Anat.  :  Os  unguin,  the  ungnal  bone,  a  thin  scale 
of  bone  placed  at  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye. 

lachrymal-duct,  .-•. 

Anat.:  The  tear  duct.  It  opens  from  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  or  sac,  close  to  the  inner  portion  of  the 
eyelids  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  extends  downward 
into  the  nasal  duct. 

Lachrymal-duct  dilator  : 

Surg.:  A  probe,  by  means  of  which  the  normal 
caliber  of  the  nasal  duct  is  restored  in  cases  of 
obstruction. 

lachrymal-glands,  s.pl. 

Anat.  :  Glands  of  the  eyes  for  secreting  tears. 

lachrymal-sinus,  s. 

(  onf/i.  Anat.:  The  suborbital  sinus  (q.  v.). 

la'ch'-ry'm-a-ry',  •lac'-ry'm-a-ry1,  a,  [Latin 
lacrima,  lacryma—&  tear.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining tears. 

"  What  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns,  lamps, 
lachrymary  vessels."  —  Addison:  Italy;  Romf. 

lach'-ry'm-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma—a 
tear.]  To  weep.  (Blount.) 

lich  rfm  ii'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma=a 
tear.]  The  act  of  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 

lach'-rjfm-a-tSr-y\  s.  [Low  Latin  lachryma- 
torium;  from  Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma—a  tear;  Fr. 
lachry  matoire.  ]  A  fanciful  term  applied  to  small 
glass  vessels,  in  shape  like  the  alabastron,  but  with 
a  longer  neck,  and  said  to  bo  intended  for  holding 
tears  consecrated  to  the  dead  ;  but  their  real  use 
was  to  hold  perfumes  or  ointments. 

"  No  lamps,  included  liquors,  lachrymatories,  or  tear- 
bottles,  attended  these  rural  urnee,  either  as  sacred  unto 
the  Mattes,  or  passionate  expressions  of  their  surviving 
friends."  —  Browne:  Ume-burial,  ch.  lil. 

lach-ry'-me'n'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma= 
a  tear.]  Tearful,  lugubrious. 

"  In  lamentable  lachrymtntal  times." 
A.  Holland.    (Davits'  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  81.) 


lackey 

la-9ln'-I  6  late,  a.    [Dimin.  of  Eng.  laciniate 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.:  Consisting  of  very  minute  lurinin-. 
la  sin   u-la,  ».    [A  dimin.  of  Latin  lacinia  =  a 


,  a.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma~SL 
tear;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -uw.  ]  Sad,  mournful;  shed- 
ding, or  appearing  to  shed  tears. 

iSch'-rf-mise  If,  adv.  [Eng.  lachrymose  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  lachrymose  manner  ;  sadly,  tearfully. 

lacing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [LACE,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  fastening  by  a  cord,  thong  or  whang,  which 
passes  through  holes  prepared  in  the  respective 
parts  of  the  object  to  bo  fastened.    The  term  is 
applied  to  fastening  up  the  front  opening  of  some 
kinds  of  boots  ;  also  to  the  fastening  together  of 
the  pieces  which  constitute  a  machine  belt. 

2.  A  lace  or  cord  intended  for  fastening. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding  :  Securing  the  book  to  the  sides  by 
carrying  the  bands  or  slips  through  perforations  in 
tlte  boards. 

2.  Naut.  :  The  ropo  used  to  confine  the  heads  of 
sails  to  their  gaffs  or  yards. 

la-9ln'-I-a  (pi.  la-$In'-I-»),«.  [Lat.=a  fringe 
or  lappet  of  a  dress.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.:  A  deep  taper-pointed  slash  at  a  narrow 
•  Irn.lrr    portion   of   the  edge  of  a  monophyllons 
calyx. 

(2)  PI.  :  Segments  of  anything.    Used  especially 
of  the  fringes  on  fringed  corojlas. 

2.  Entom.  :  The  terminal  joint  of  one  of  the  max- 
illae in  an  insect. 

lV9lu'-I-ate,  la-cln  1-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  locim'a 
=  a  fringe  or  lappet.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Adorned  with  fringes  or  borders. 

2.  Bot.  :  Cat  or  divided  irregularly  into  very  nar- 
row segments. 

la-9ln'-I-form,  a.     [Latin  facinia=a  fringe  or 
border  of  a  dress,  and/o?-ma  =  a  form.] 
Entom.:  Fringe-shaped. 


fringa  or  border.] 
Bot.:  One  of  th 
liferw. 


io  incurved  petals  of  the  Umbel- 


14?  Is  te  ma,  ».  [Or.  lakii=&  rent,  a  rending, 
and  »tcma—&  stamen.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  g^nus  of  the  order  Lacisto- 
maceaa  (q.  v.) .  It  consists  of  popper-like  trees  from 
tropical  America. 

lac-Is-t$-ma'-95-»,  lac-ls-tJm  -g-»,  subst.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  laciitem(a) ;  Lat.  fem.    pi.  adj.   suff. 
-acece,  -ece.] 

Bot.:  Lacistemads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violates.  It  consists  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  flowers,  which  are  hermaphrodite  or  by 
abortion  unisexual,  in  axillary  catkins ;  calyx  free, 
in  several  narrow  divisions,  covered  by  a  dilated 
bract ;  corolla  wanting ;  a  fleshy  disc ;  one  bypogy- 
nous  stamen ;  ovary  one-colled ;  ovules  attached  to 
two  or  three  parietal  placentae ;  seed  by  abortion, 
usually  one  to  each  valve;  genera  two;  known 
species,  six.  They  grow  in  low  places  in  woods,  in 
tropical  America. 

la  c.is  tern  ads;,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lacistem(a) ; 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.} 

Bot,:  Lindley's  name  for  tho  order  Lacistema- 
cew  (q.  v.)> 

lack  (1),  "lakke,  'lack-en,  «lacke.  v.  t.  4  i. 

[LACK  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  blamo. 

2.  To  be  in  need  of,  to  want,  to  need ;  to  bo  desti- 
tute of;  to  be  deficient  in. 

3.  To  bo  without ;  to  remain  without. 
•4.  To  feel  the  want  of. 

"  I  shall  be  loved  when  I  am  looked." 

Shakes?.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bo  in  want. 

"The  young  lions  do  Joe*  and  suffer  hunger."— Pialm 
xxxiv.  10. 

2.  To  be  wanting ;  to  be  deficient. 

"  Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  rlgbt- 
eous."—  Oenetti  xviii.  28. 

lick  (2),  u.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  To  completely  penetrate;  to  pass  clean 
through. 

"  Wo  are  lacking  her  through  and  through  every  shot." — 
C.  Kingsley:  Westward  Hot  on.  xx. 

lack  (l),  *lac,  'lacke,  *lalk,  'lake,  *lak. 
•lakke,  «.  [Dut.  Jafc=blemish,  stain  ;  taken  =  to 
blame;  Dan.  lak=  fault,  want;  lakke =tn  decline 
away ;  Icel.  iaJ^-=defective,  lacking.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with  leak  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  Blame,  reproach. 

2.  Want,  destitution,  failure ;  the  state  of  being 
without  or  in  need  of  anything. 

"Frugal,  where  lack,  supplies  with  what  redounds, 
And  here  bestows  what  noxious  there  abounds." 

Hrooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  i. 
*3.  A  failure  of  duty. 

"If  I  do  that  loltfce, 
Do  stripen  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,073. 

lack-a-day,  intrrj.  Alack-a-day;  alas;  an  ex- 
clamation of  sorrow  or  regret. 

lack  (2),*.    [LAC  (2).] 

lack-a-dais,  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  lackadaisy;  -cat.] 
Affected,  pensive,  or  sentimental. 

lack  a  dais  Ic  al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  lackadais- 
ical ;  -ly.]  In  a  lackadaisical  manner ;  with  o.ffoc t • 
ation. 

"  '  I  think  I  am,'  reiterated  the  dead  man  very  lackadais- 
ically."— Lytton:  Devereux,  bk.  it,  ch.  iv. 

lack  a  dai§   y\  a.  &  exclam.    [LACK-A-DAT.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  LACKADAISICAL  (q.v.). 

B.  Asercliim.:  The  same  as  LACK-A-DAY  (q.v.). 
•lack-all,*.    [Eng.  lack;  -aJJ.]    One  who  is  per- 
fectly destitute. 

•lack  -beard,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  beard.]  One 
who  is  destitute  of  a  beard ;  a  beardless  person. 

•lack  brain,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  6rain.l  One 
who  is  destitute  of  sense  or  brains ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

lack  -Si  (1),  ».  [Eng.  lack,  v. ;  -er.J  One  who 
lacks  or  is  in  want. 

lac  -kef ,  lac-que?  (qu  as  k),  s.  [O.  Fr.  laguay; 
Fr.  laquais,  from  an  O.  Fr.  alacau,  from  Sp.  lacayo 
=  a  lackey ;  Port,  lacaio  p  a  lackey ;  lacaia  —  a 
woman-servant  in  dramatic  performances,  from 
Arab.  fufca=(as  a.)  worthless,  (as«.)  a  slave.] 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  - 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s,lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    4c.  =  bel,     del. 


lackey-moth 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  An  attending  servant,  a  footman,  a  menial 
attendant. 

2.  Fig. :  A  servile  follower. 

II.  Entom.:  The  same  as  LACKEY-MOTH  (q.  v.). 

lackey-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Clisiocampa  neustria,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Lasiocampidee.  The  fore  wings  are  either 
ocher-yellow,  with  two  brown  transverse  stripes,  or 
brownish-rod  with  transverse  yellow  ones;  the  hind 
wings  paler  and  without  stripes.  The  caterpillars 
are  striped  with  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  living  to- 
gether on  trees  under  a  web.  The  Ground  Lackey, 
a  rarer  insect,  is  Clisiocampa  castrensis. 

lac  -key5,  *lac-quay,  'lac-quey,  v.  trans.  &  int. 
[LACKEY,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  follow  like  a  servant;  to  follow 
servilely. 

"Ix>rd  of  the  Seasons!   They  in  courtly  pomp 
Lacquay  thy  presence." 

Gratnger:  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  Hi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  lackey  or  servant ;  to  run 
like  a  footman  beside ;  to  follow  servilely. 

lack  -land,  a.  [Eng.  lack,  and  land]  Having 
no  property  or  estates. 

lack  lat  in,  s.  [English  lack,  and  latin.]  One 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  Latin ;  an  uneducated  or 
illiterate  person. 

lack  linen,  a.  [Eng.  lack,  &nd  linen]  Having 
no  shirt;  destitute  of  a  shirt. 

lack'-lftve,  8.  [Eng.  lack,  and  love.]  One  who  is 
indifferent  or  insensible  to  love.  (Shakesp. :  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  ii.  2.) 

lack  -lus-ter,  lack-lus-tre  (tre  as  ter),  a.&s. 
[Eng.  lack,  and  luster.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wanting  brightness  or  luster. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  want  of  luster ;  that  which  wants 
luster  or  brightness. 

lick  -8t5ck,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  8(oefc.]  A  man 
without  money  invested  in  the  funds,  &c.  (Southey.) 

lack  -thought  (ought  as  at) ,  a.  [Eng.  lack,  and 
thought.]  Vacant,  foolish.  (Southeu.) 

lac'-mus,  s.    [LITMUS.] 

La-c6n'-I-9.n,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  ioconio=Lacedee- 
mon  or  Sparta. J 

A.  As   adj.:   Of  or   pertaining    to    Laconia,   or 
Lacedaemon ;  characteristic  of  a  Spartan. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Lacedae- 
mon. 

Ia-c8n  -Ic,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  Lacom'ciu>=Laconian, 
from  Gr.  Lakonikos  =  Laconian,  from  Lakon  =  a 
Laconian  or  inhabitant  of  Lacedtemon  or  Sparta,  a 
race  proverbial  for  their  brief  and  pithy  style  of 
speaking;  Fr.  laconique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  laconico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia  or  its  inhabitants. 

2.  Resembling  the  Spartans  in  severity  or  harsh- 
ness ;  harsh,  severe,  stern. 

"His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod;  al) 
that  laconical  discipline  pleaaed  him  welL" — Bp.  Hall, 
dec.  I,  ep.  D. 

II.  Fig. :  Brief,  sententious,  pithy,  concise,  short ; 
expressing  much  in  few  words* 

"You  that  were  once  so  economic, 
Quitting  the  thrifty  style  laeonte." 

Denham:  Dialogue. 

*B.  Assulmtiintirf: 

1.  Conciseness  or  pithiness  of  speech :  laconicism. 

2.  A  brief,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying  or  sen- 
tence; a  laconicism. 

la  con -leal,  a.  [Eng.  laconic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  LACONIC  (q.  v.). 

la-con'-lc-al-lf  adv.  [Eng.  laconical;  -ly.l  In 
a  laconic  manner;  briefly,  pithily,  sententiously. 

la-cSn'-I-cum,  s.    [Lat.] 

Class.  Antiq. :  Among  the  ancients,  the  semicircu- 
lar end  of  a  bath ;  a  circular  stove,  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  the  sudatories,  or  sweating-rooms  of  a 
bath.  The  use  of  the  dry  bath  is  said  to  have  been 
prevalent  among  the  Lacedaemonians. 

lac  6n  Ism,  la  con  -l-5lB,m,  s.  [Fr.  laconisme, 
from  Lat.  laronismus,  from  7>iirimt'a=Sparta.J 

1.  A  concise,  pit  liy,  or  sententious  style. 

"And  I  grow  laconic,  even  beyond  laconfcttm." — Popet 
T'i  *«,<ri,  Aug.  17,  1738. 

'2.  \  laconic,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying  or  ex- 
pression. 

«lac  6n  lie,  v.  I.  [Or.  lakonlzn.]  To  imitate  the 
Laconians  or  Spartans  in  their  severity  of  life  and 
discipline,  or  in  their  laconic  mode  of  speech. 
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I5c-qu5r  (qu  as  k),  lac  ker,  s.  [Fr.  lacre, 
from  Port.  !ocre=sealing-wax,  from  (oca = gum-lac, 
from  Pers.  lak,  2ufc=lac,  from  Sansc.  ldkshd—\&c.] 

{LAC  (1).]  Primarily,  a  varnish  composed  of  shel- 
ac  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  colored  by  means  of 
gamboge,  saffron,  annato.  and  various  other  color- 
ing matters.  It  is  applied  to  wood,  to  papier-mache, 
and  to  metals  to  protect  them  from  rust  and  im- 
prove their  color.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
compositions  containing  none  of  the  above  ingredi- 
ents, they  being  replaced  by  turpentine,  resin,  Ac. 
Besides  the  coloring  matters  above  referred  to,  tur- 
meric, dragon's  blood,  gum  sandarach  and  red 
saunders  are  frequently  employed  in  red  and  gold- 
colored  lacquers,  the  articles  and  their  relative 
proportions  being  varied  according  to  the  tint  de- 
sired. 

l&c'-quSr  (qu  as  k),  lac'-kSr,  v.  t.    [LACQUER, 
«.l    To  coat  or  cover  with  lacquer  for  the  purpose 
g  from  decay  or  rust,  or  to  improve  the 


color. 


-I, 
var- 


lac  quered  (qu  as  k),  lac'-kered,  a.  [Engli 
lacquer;  -t<i.]  Coated  or  covered  with  lacquer;  vt 
nisued. 

lacquered-ware,  8.  Goods  varnished  or  coated 
with  lacquer. 

Iac'-qu8r-e"r  (qu  as  k),  lac'-ker-8r,  s.  [Eng. 
lacquer,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  varnishes  or  coats  wares 
with  lacquer. 

lac-ri-m6  -86,  adv.   [It.] 

Man.:  Mournfully,  sadly, with  feeling. 

la  crosse,  s.  [Fr.]  A  Canadian  game,  in  which 
the  players  endeavor  to  carry  or  throw  the  ball  to 
their  opponents'  goal  on  a  peculiar  bat  (crosse }. 
consisting  of  a  long  staff,  covered  at  the  end,  and 
having  network  reaching  about  half-way,  becoming 
narrower  as  it  approaches  the  hand. 

"lac'-rfm-a-ble,  a.   [LACHKYMABLE.] 

*lac  -rfm-al,  a.   [LACHRYMAL.] 

*lac  -ryTn-a-tSr-^,  s.   [LACHEYMATOBY..] 

•lie  -ry'-ma-ry' ,  a.   [LACHBYMABY.] 

*lac  -r^m-ose,  a.    [LACHRYMOSE.] 

•lacs,  8.    [O.  Fr.]    Alace(q.v-). 

lacs-d' -amour,  s. 

Her.:  A  cord  of  running  knots  surrounding  the 
arms  of  widows  and  unmarried  women. 

*lSc  -tage  (age  as  Ig),  8.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  laitage, 
from  Lat.  lac;  French  7ai(=milk.]  Milk  and  the 
products  of  milk,  as  cream,  butter,  &c. ;  the  produce 
of  animals  which  produce  milk. 

"It  Is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacrificed 
of  his  flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his  shearing  ; 
and  milk,  or  rather  cream,  a  part  of  his  focfoye." — Shuck* 
ford:  On  the  Creation,  i.  79. 

lact-al'-bu-inSn,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic~),  and  albumen.] 
[CASEIN.] 

lac-ta-me'-thane, 8.  [Eng.  lact(ic) ;  am(monia), 
and  ethane .] 

Chem.:  CsHiiNOa,  Ethyl-lactamide.  Obtained  by 
treating  diethylic  lactate  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  two  days,  and 
afterward  expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  and 
water  by  evaporation  in  the  water  bath.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  broad  brilliant  plates,  which  are  greasy 
to  the  touch.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  melts  at  63°  to  a  colorless  liquid,  and  boils 
at  219°,  distilling  without  alteration.  By  boiling 
with  caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia 
cthyl-lactate  of  potassium. 

lac  tarn  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  (ac«(ic);  am(monia),  and 
suff.  -ic.] 

lactamic-acld,  s.   [ALANINE.] 

lac    ta  mlde,  8.    [Eng.  lact(ic'),  and  amide.] 

Chem.:  t'3H7NO.i=CHa<CH(OHVCO>NHj.  This 
compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  alanine  or  lac- 
tamic-acid,  can  bo  produced  from  all  the  ethereal 
salts  of  lactic-acid,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  al- 
coholic or  aqueous  solution.  It  crystallizes  in 
small  colorless  leafy  crystals,  which  dissolve  readily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melt  at  74". 
When  heated  with  water  it  yields  ammonic  lactate; 
boiled  with  alkalies,  alkaline  luctates  and  free  am- 
monia are  formed. 

*lact'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  Jac/<wi8,pr.  par.  of  Zar/o=to 
suckle;  lac  (genit.  factis)=milk.]  Giving  suck; 
suckling. 

l&c -tar-^ne,  lac'-tar-Ine.  8.   [Lat.  Zoc=miik.i 

A  preparation  of  the  casein  of  milk,  used  by  calico 
printers. 

*lac-tar'-I-um,  ».  [Lat.]  A  dairy-house;  n  lac- 
tary  (q.v.). 

lac  tar  I  us,  «.  [Lntin=pcrtaining  to  milk, 
milky  ;  from  lac— milk/1 

'.'"'. ;  A  large  genus  of  Ciill-boaring  Fungi,  having 
a  milky  juice  on  the  distinct  tubes.  Most  of  the 
species  are  dangerous,  but  Lactarius  deliciosus,  L. 
volemui, &c.,  aroodible. 


there 
Krrort, 


lactic-acid 

•lie  -tar-?,  a.  &  8.  [Lat,  lactarius,  from  Joc= 
milk  ;  t'r.  lactaire;  Sp.  Zocforio.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Full  of  milk,  or  of  a  juice  resembling 
milk ;  milky. 

"From  laetarv,  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a  white 
and  lacteous  juice  diaper-wed  through  every  part,  th 
ari»e  flowerH  blue  a&d  yellow." — Browne:    Vulgar  Km 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dairy-house. 

lac    tate,  K.    [Eng.  lact(ic) ;  -ate.] 
I'lf  a,. ;  A  salt  of  lactic  acid. 
lac  ta    tion,  s.    [Lat.  lactatum,  sup.  of  i 
to  suckle;  /'"milk;  Fr.  lactation.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  or  time  of  giving  milk  < 
suckling. 

2.  Physiol.:  The  organic  function  which  con 
in  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  milk. 

lac'-te  al,  a.&t.  [Lat.  lacteut,  from  lac=t 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  resembling 
milky. 

2.  Conveying  milk,  or  chyle  of  the  color  of  milk. 
"After  It  hath  been  strained  through   tho«e   variou» 

colanders,  the  lacteal  veins." — Derham;  1'huaico-Thevlogu, 
bk.  iv.,  en.  ix. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
Anat.:  [LACTEALB.] 

lac  -iS-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  lacteal;  -ly.]  After 
the  manner  of  milk ;  milkily. 

lac  te  als,  x.  ill.  [Lat.  Jacreu»=milky,  from  lac 
=  milk ;  the  lacteals  being  at  most  times  filled  with, 
a  milky  fluid  called  chyle.] 

Anat.:  The  lacteals  received  the  name  of  rasa, 
lactea  in  1622  from  Agellius,  their  discoverer.  From 
the  specific  word  lactea,  given  to  distinguish 
vessels  of  this  class,  came  the  word  lacteal.  The- 
lacteals  and  lymphatics  properly  constitute  one 
system  of  vessels  which  convey  a  fluid  or  fluids  from 
various  organs  of  the  body  to  the  veins  near  their 
terminations  in  the  heart.  The  fluid  which  these 
vessels  convey  is  inUky  aft  or  a  full  meal,  and  called 
chyle,  though,  during  intervals  of  fasting,  it  is  a 
yellowish  lymph,  as  in  the  lymphatics.  (Todd  <t 
Bowman:  Phys.  Anat.  (1856),  li.  269-289).  The 
lacteal  vessels  commence  on  the  surface  of  the  in- 
testines, and  unite  with  one  another  in  the  mesen- 
tery, and  after  leaving  the  mesentoric  glands 
discharge  their  contents  for  the  nourishmentof  the 
body  into  the  receptaculum  <  li/ili ,  in  front  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra. 

lac    te  gin,  a.    [Lat.  lacteus,  from  lac =milk.] 

1.  Resembling  milk ;  milky. 

"This  lacffan  whiteness  ariseth  from  a  great  number 
of  little  stare  constipated  in  that  part  of  heaven."—* 
Jloxon:  Astron.  Card*,  p.  18. 

2.  Conveying  chyle;  lacteal. 

lac'-ti-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  lacteus,  from  («c=milk; 
Sp.  lacteo;  ItaUoHeo.] 

1.  Resembling  milk ;  milky. 

"Plant*  which  have  a  white  and  lacttou*  juice  dispersed 
through  every  part." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  x. 

2.  Conveying  chyle ;  lacteal. 

"The  lungs  are  auitable  for  respiration,  and  the  loo- 
tfvus  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle." — Henllry. 

iSc'-tS-Oua-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  lacteous. : -ly.]  In  a 
lactoous  manner;  in  a  manner  resembling  milk; 
lactoally. 

lac  tJs  ?en?e,  s.  [Lat.  lact"scens,  pr.  par.  of 
lacte»co—t»  become  milk  or  milky,  from  Ioc(eo=to 
be  milky,  from  J«c=milk.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  lactescent ;  milkiuess ;  a  milky  color  or  ap- 
pearance. 

lac  tes   cent,  a.    [LACTESCENCE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Becoming  milk ;  having  a  milky  appearance  or 
consistence. 

2.  Containing  or   abounding   in  a    thick,    milk- 
colorod  juice. 

"Among  the  pot-herbs  are  some  Incttscrtit  plant*.  •• 
lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a  wholesome  Juice.  — 
Arbvthnol:  On  Allmentf.  (Pref.) 

U.  Bot.:  Yielding  milky  juice. 

Iac-t6th-?l'-a-mlde,  «.  [Eng.  lactf.ic');  ethyl, 
and  amide.  ] 

Cfcem.:  t'iHnNOj.  Isomeric  with  lactamothanc. 
obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass  by  the  action  of 
ethylamine  on  lactide.  It  molts  at  43*.  and  distill- 
without  alteration  at  261)'.  Alkalies  decompose  it 
into  ethylamino  and  alkaline  lactate. 

lac  tic.  «.  [Liit.  f<ir  fyenit.  2'fcf(u)=.mil]c;  -<c.J 
Con talned to  or  derived  from  sour  milk. 

lactic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CnHBOs^Ha'CH'COHVCO-OH.  A  mono- 
basic, diatomic  acid,  discovered  by  Schoelo  in  sour 
milk,  and  first  recognized  as  a  distinct  acid  by 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    ner,    there;     pine,     pit,    aire,    s!r,     marine;    gS,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     B6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cOr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  •  kw. 


lactic-anhydride 

Berzelius.  It  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  animal 
organism,  especially  in  tho  gastric  juice,  and,  under 
certain  circumstancoH,  is  formed  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  some  sugars.  It  is  readily  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  a  small  quan- 
tity or  powdered  old  cheese,  mixed  with  sour  milk, 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  eight  or  ten 
days  at  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45%  It  may  also  be 
prepared  synthetically  by  mixing  ethylideuo  oxide 
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lacto-albumin,  «.  The  albumin  present  in  milk, 
analogous  to  serum  albumen. 

lacto-butyrometer,  ».  An  apparatus  for  ascer- 
taining thofquantityof  buttery  matti.T  iu  a  particu- 
lar sample  of  milk. 

lacto-densimeter,  s.  An  apparatus  for  ascer- 
taining the  density  of  milk,  iu  order  to  discover  if 
it  has  ooeu  mixed  with  water. 


or  acetic  aldehyde  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  treat-        lacto-glucose,  *. 


ing  the  resulting  product  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  ethylidene  hydrate  cyanide  first  formed  being 
converted  into  lactic  acid  even  at  tho  ordinary 
temperature.  It  is  a  colorless,  inodorous  liquid  of 
syrupy  consistence,  possessing  an  intensely  sour 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and 
alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  other.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  1'215  at  20',  and  it  does  not  solidify  even  at 
-24°.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  oxalic  acid,  while  hydrocyanic  acid  reduces 
it  to  propionic  acid.  Lactic  acid  forms  salts  by 
tho  replacement  of  hydroxylic  hydrogen  by  metals. 
The  neutral  alkali  salts  are  deliquescent,  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Sodic  lactnte,  CH3'CH(OH)CO-ONa, 
crystallizes  in  fine,  hair-like  crystals.  Calcic 
lactato.  (<:H3-CH(OH)CO-O)2Ca-5HaO,  crystallizes 
in  small,  thin  needles,  solublo  iu  water  and  alcohol. 
Zincic  lactate,  CjHioZnOe.SHjO,  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic salt  of  lactic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless,  monoclinic  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  insol- 
uble in  alcohol. 

lactic-anhydride,  s.    [LACTYL-LACTATE.] 

lactic-ethers,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Lactic  acid  is  capable  of  forming  three 
different  others  containing  the  same  monatomic 
alcohol-radical— viz.,  ethylic  lactate,  monothylic 
lactato,  and  diothylic  lactate,  the  first  two  being 
isomeric.  Ethylic  lactate,  CH3-CH-(OH)-CO-O-C2H5, 
is  formed  by  heating  to  170°,  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  mixt- 
ure of  lactic  acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid  of  peculiar  odor,  and  boils  at  186°.  Water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions,  but 
it  in  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  the  crystalline  form. 
Monethylic  lactate  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
150°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Diethylic  lactate,  (^HuOa.  produced  by  the  action 
of  othylate  of  sodium  on  chloropropionate  of  ethyl, 
is  a  transparent,  mobile  liquid  of  an  agreeable 
odor,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  boils  at  156°'5,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-9203  at  0°. 

lactic-ferment, «. 

Chem. :  A  minute  organism  which,  under  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small  elliptical 
cells,  generally  detached,  but  sometimes  occurring 
in  chains  of  two  or  three.  It  is  developed  in  milk, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  milk  becoming  sour,  the  sugar  of 
the  milk  changing  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  also 
developed  when  cheese  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
sugar,  aud  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35e  to  40°. 

lactic-fermentation, «. 

Chem. :  [FERMENTATION.] 

lac  -tide,  *.    [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  (anhydr)ide.J 

chem^.:  C^HyOf.  The  second  ethereal  anhydride 
of  lactic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  lactic  acid  or 
lactyl  lactato  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  of 
150  in  a  retort  through  which  a  stream  of  air  is 
drawn.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  rhombic  tables 
of  dazzling  whiteness,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold 
alcohol,  but  solublo  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
I'-tTi  .  and  distills  unchanged  at  255'.  Ammonia 
converts  it  into  lactamide. 

lac-tld  -1C,  a.    [Eng.  lactid(e) ;  -ic.] 

lactldlc-acid,  dllactlc-acld,  subst.  [LACTYL- 
LACTATE.] 

lac  tlf-Sr-ous,  n.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  tactis)  = 
milk,  and  /ero=to  bear,  to  produce,  to  carry;  Fr. 
lactif&re;  Sp.  lactifero;  Ital.  lattifi-r».  ] 

1.  Bearing  or  conveying  milk  or  a  milk-like  juice. 

2.  Producing  a  milky  or  thick  white-colored  juice, 
as  a  plant. 

lac-tlf-Ie.  *lac  -ttf  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  lac  (genit. 
Itu'tix)  =  milk,  and  /acio=to  make.]  Producing, 
yielding,  or  causing  milk. 

lac  -tl  fuge,  s.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  lacfi«)  =  milk, 
and /uoo=to  put  to  flight,  to  drive  out.]  A  medi- 
cine which  diminishes  the  secretion  of  milk  iu 

the  hrraM . 

lac    U-mide,  s.    [Eng.  larf(te),  and  imide.] 
Chi'm.:    CH.|t'.jH.jNO,  Lactoxylimide.    Obtained 
by  heating  alanine  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.    It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  melting  at 
275%  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

lac -tine,  lac -tin,    s.    [Eng.  lact (ic) ;  -ine,  -in.] 

[MiLK-STJGAR.] 

lac  -to-,  pref.  [Lat.  (fir  (genit.  2acfis)  =  milk.] 
A  prefix  denoting  the  presence  of  or  connection 
with  milk. 


Chem.:  According  to  Fudakowski,  a  constituent 
of  milk  sugar. 

lacto-phosphates,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  The  pharmaceutical  name  for  a  mixture 
of  lactic  acid  and  calcium  phosphate. 

lacto-protein,  «. 

Chem. :  An  albuminous  substance  said  to  exist  in 
milk. 

Iac-t5m  -8-t5r,  «.  [Latin  lac  (genit.  lactis)  = 
milk,  and  Eng.  meter  (a.  v.).]  (Jailed  also  a  galac- 
tometer.  A  species  of  hydrometer,  graduated  to 
show  the  comparative  specific  gravity  and  conse- 
quent value  of  different  samples  of  milk.  The 
instrument  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  milk,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  a  probable, 
but  not  positive,  evidence  of  quality.  Taken  in 
connection  with  theper-cent.  glass,  which  measures 
the  per  cent,  of  cream  that  rises,  it  is  nearly  a  posi- 
tive indicator  of  pure  and  watered  milk.  One  form 
of  the  lactometer  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
cream  in  milk  consists  of  a  tube  with  a  funnel 
mouth  for  convenience  in  charging  it,  and  having 
the  upper  portion  graduated.  The  tube  is  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and,  being  filled,  the  cream  is 
allowed  to  rise,  when  its  richness  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  graduated  spaces  occupied  by  the 
cream. 

lac    tone,  «.    [Eng.  /ocf(ic),  and  (ket)one.] 
Chem.:  C5H8O9.    Produced,   together   with  lac- 
tide,  by  tho  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid.    It  is  a 
volatile  liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic  odor,  and 
boiling  at  92'. 

lac-ton'-Ic,  o.    [Eng.,  &c.,  lacton(e);  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  lactone. 

lactonic-acld, «. 

Chem.:  C5H«(OH)^CO-OH.  A  monobasic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  arabin  and  milk 
sugar.  It  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass,  melt- 
ing at  100°.  It  takes  up  two  equivalents  of  metal 
from  basic  hydrates,  but  only  one  from  carbonates. 

*lac  -t5r-j,  a.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  lactis)  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ory.\  Lactiferous ;  lactary. 

lac  -t6-sc6pe,  ».  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  ?ac<i8)=milk, 
and  Or.  »kopeo=to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument, 
invented  by  Donne  of  Paris,  for  assisting  in  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  milk  by  ascertaining  its  rel- 
ative opacity. 

lac   lose,  s.    [Eng.  (act(te),  and  (gluc)ose.} 

Chem.:  CjHjjOe.  A  sugar,  isomeric  with  dex- 
trose, formed  from  milk  sugar  by  treatment  with 
ferments  or  dilute  acids.  It  crystallizes  in  leafy 
and  warty  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  crystallizing  more 
readily  than  ordinary  glucose.  It  has  a  greater 
dextrp-rotary  power  than  dextrose,  and  reduces 
alkaline  cupric  salts  tocuprousoxide.  Itresemblos 
dextrose  in  most  of  its  reactions,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  it  by  giving  no  compound  with  sodic 
chloride,  and  by  yielding  lactonic  and  mucic  acids 
instead  of  saccharic  acid  when  oxidized  by  nitric 
acid.  Lactose  is  tho  first  aldehyde  of  dnlcite. 

lac-tox  -yl,  s.  [Eng.  tac(Hc),  and  ox(al)yl.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

lactoxyl-urea,  «. 

Chem.:  C4HtX.2Q2-2H2O.  Lactyl  urea.  A  com- 
pound, isomeric  with  methyl  hydantoln,  prepared 
by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  aldehyde  ammonia, 
potassic  cyanide,  and  potassic  pseudo-cyanate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  extracting  the  brown  prod- 
uct with  ether  alcohol.  It  forms  transparent  rhom- 
bic prisms,  which,  when  anhydrous,  molt  at  145°. 

lac-tSx-yl  -I-mIde,«.    [Eng.,  4c.,  lactoxyl,  and 

illi /<(<-.]     [L.VCTIMIDE.] 

lac  tu  ca, «.  [Lat.,  from  (ac=milk,  referring  to 
the  milky  juice  of  the  plant  when  cut.] 

Bot.:  Lettuce,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lac- 
tuceap.  Tho  involucre  is  imbricated,  cylindrical, 
few-flowered,  its  scales  with  a  membranous  margin. 
Florets  all  ligulate,  pappus  pilose,  filiform ;  the 
achenes  much  compressed:,  with  a  long  beak.  About 
fifty  species  are  known.  Found  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  South 
Africa.  Four  are  British:  Lactuca  rirosa,  the 
Strong-scented  Lettuce ;  L.  wartola,  the  Prickly 
Lettuce;  L.saligna,  the  Least  Lettuce;  and  £.  mu- 
ralis,  the  Ivy-leaved  Lettuce.  .L.aafi'ra,  or  L.  scari- 
ola.  var.  satira,  is  the  Garden-lettuce.  The  seeds 
yield  a  clear,  transparent  sweet  oil.  It  yields  the 
narcotic  drug,  lactucarium. 


lactyl-lactate 

lac  tu  car  -I-fim,  »ubsl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
d»^i«ca=a  lettuce.] 

Chem.:  The  brown  viscid  juice  of  the  common 
garden  lettuce,  obtained  by  incision  from  the  leaves 
and  flowering  stems,  and  dried  in  the  air.  It  in  a 
mixture  of  various  substances,  including lactucone, 
lactucin,  lactucic  acid,  mannite,  albumin,  Ac.  Lac- 
tucarium  is  hypnotic,  antispasmodic,  and  sedative, 
and  has  been  recommended  in  cases  in  whirl*  opium 
is  inadmissible,  particularly  for  children.  It  has 
been  administered  with  advantage  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, diarrhea,  aud  asthma,  in  doses  of  two  to 
five  grains. 

lac  tu  ce  ae,  «.  pi,  [Lat.  lactuc(a);  fern.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Ligu- 
liflone. 

lac  tu  cic,  a.  [Lat.  ;ac<uc(a)=lettuco;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.  I  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  plants 
of  the  genus  Lactuca. 

lactuclc-acid, ». 

Chem.:  An  acid  obtained  by  triturating  lactucar- 
iuin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  by 
meansof  alcohol  of  84  per  cent.  It  is  alight  yellow, 
crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water  aud  alcohol.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  colored  wine- red  by  alkalies,  and. 
it  reduces  alkaline  cupric  salts  to  cuprous  oxide. 

lac  tu    cln,  x.    [Lat.  lactvc(a);  Kng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  CjjHjgOg.  The  active  principle  of  lactu- 
carium.  found  in  the  juice  of  several  species  of  let- 
tuce. It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables  of  yellowishi 
color;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether, 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid. 
Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  any  reagent. 

lac  tu  cone,  subit.  [Lat.  lactuc(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-one.] 

Chem. :  CutHttOz-  A  colorless,  insipid  substance, 
extracted  from  lactucariuin  by  boiling  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  in  mammillated  crystals,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils, 
both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  melts  at  160',  and  oi» 
being  distilled  yields  acetic  acid  in  large  quantity. 

Iac-tu-c6-plc -rln,  «.  [Eng.  lactuc(in);  o  con- 
nective, and  picrin.] 

Chem.:  An  uncrystallizable  substance,  which, 
remains  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  preparation 
of  lactucin  by  Ludwig  and  Kromayer's  process, 
after  the  greater  part  of  that  substance  has  been 
precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  When  freed, 
from  admixed  lactucin  and  lactucone  by  ether,  it 
forms  a  brown,  amorphous,  very  bitter  mass, 
having  a  faint  acid  reaction ;  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  contains  52'6  per  cent,  carbon,  6'8  hydro- 
gen, 36'6  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  form- 
ula C^HS^OIO.  and  is  therefore  produced  from 
lactncin  by  assumption  of  water  and  oxygen. 

lac  tu  men,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  /m  --milk, 
with  reference  to  the  white  color  of  the  pustules.] 

Path. :  The  milk-scab  which  affects  children  at 
the  breast. 

lac  tu  ram  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lact(yl);  «r(ea);am- 
(moni'u) ;  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

lacturamic-acld,  a. 

Chem.:  CjHgN'nOs.  A  monobasic  acid,  homolo- 
gous with  hydantoic  acid,  obtained  by  treating 
alanine  salts  with  potassic  isocyanate,  or  by 'heat- 
ing lactyl  urea  with  baric  hydrate  and  decomposing 
the  resulting  baric  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  155°.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
splits  up  into  alanine  hydrochloride,  ammonic 
chloride,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  It  yields  crystal- 
line salts. 

lac  tjfl,  «.  (Eng.  loct(ic),  and  (all)yl.}  (See 
the  compounds.) 

lactyl-chloride,  t. 

Chem.:  r3HjOri2  =  C3H,Clp-01.  Chloride  of 
chloropropionyl.  A  colorless  liquid,  obtained,  to- 
gether with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  well-dried  calcium  lactate  with  twice 
its  weight  of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  ethylene 
and  oxychloride  of  carbon.  It  boils  at  150',  but  is 
partially  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Water  gradually  dissolves  it,  forming  hydrochloric 
and  chloropropionic  acids.  With  absolute  alcohol 
a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  ethyl,  and  chloropropionate  of  nthy] 
being  produced. 

lactyl-guanidine,  s. 

Chem.:  CjHgN'sOj.  Alacroatine.  A  crystalline! 
compound,  isomeric  with  creatine,  formed  from 
alanine  and  cyanamide.  It  requires  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  1T>  for  solution,  and  re-"vm- 
bles  glycocyamine  and  creatine  in  it«  reactions. 

lactyl-lactate,  s. 

Chem.:  Cc.HiiA;.  The  first  ethereal  anhydride  of 
lactic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  lactic  acid  to  a 
temperature  of  1(14'.  It  is  a  yellow  amorphous 
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ladleful 


mass,  insoluble  in  water,  bat  soluble  in  alcohol 
iimt  ether.  On  boiling  with  water,  it  is  re-converted 
into  lactic  acid. 

la-cu  -na  (pi.  la-Ctt'-nsa),  «.  [Lat.=a  hollow,  a 
depression.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  small  opening;  a  small  pit  or  depression. 
'J.  A  small  blank  space ;  a  gap,  a  hiatus. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy  (pi.)  : 

(1)  Human: T)pon  spaces,  prolonged  into  canal- 
iculi    or    delicate    tubes    finer  than  the  smallest 
capillary  vessels,  occurring  in  bone.    The  lacunw 
have  an  average  length  of  nAmof  an  inch,  and  are 
about  half  as  wide  and  a  third  as  thick.    They  con- 
tain a  minute  granular  substance  found  by  Prof. 
Goodsir  to  be  a  germinal  snot  of  nutritive  center. 

(2)  Comp.:  Spaces  left  among  the  tissues  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  serving  in  place  of  ves- 
sels for  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
(Darwin;  Origin  of  Species,  Gloss.) 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing. :  Link's  name  for  an  air-cell  in  a  plant. 

(2)  PI. :   Small  hollows  or  pits  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  thallus  in  a  lichen. 

3.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Littorinidee.    Sixteen  recent 
species  are  known  and  one  fossil,  the  former  from 
Norway,  Britain,  Spain,  &c.,  the  latter  from  the 
Scottish  glacial  beds. 

la-CU'-nal,  a.    [Eng.  iacun(a); -a(.]    Pertaining 
to  or  containing  lacuna1. 
la  cu   nar,  «.  &  a.    [Latin,  from  lacuna  (q.  v.).] 

A.  At  substantive  : 
Architecture : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  panels  in  a  ceiling,  winch 
are  produced  by  a  series  of  Runken  compartments, 
originating  in  the  rafters  which  supported  an  up- 
per storyi  and  were  exposed  to  the  eye,  leaving  sunk 
spaces  (lacunae)  between  the  intersections  as  they 
crossed  each  other,  and  which  were  afterward  re- 
tained as  a  moans  of  breaking  the  unsightly  flat- 
ness of  a  ceiling.    The  edges  of  these  panels  were 
decorated  with  carved  and  gilt  ornaments,  and  the 
centers  filled  in  with  decorative  painting. 

2.  The  ceiling  or  under  surface  of  the  member  of 
an  order,  of  the  corona  of  a  cornice,  or  of  the  part 
of  the  architrave  between  the  capitals  of  columns, 
and  generally  any  ceiling  having  sunk  or  hollowed 
compartments  without  spaces  or  bands  between  the 
panels ;  a  laquear  having  bands  between  the  panels. 
(Owilt.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  lacuna) 
or  lacunars ;  having  open  spaces  at  intervale. 

lac-u-nar'-I-a,  s.  pi.   [LACUNAS,  «.] 

*li-cane',  *.   [LACUNA.]   A  gap. 

lac  u  nette  ,  >.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  Lat.  lacuna= 
a  ditch,  a  gap.] 

Fort. :  A  small  fosse  or  ditch. 

la  cu   nose,  a.    [Lat.  lacunesus  =  full  of  holes.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  little  pits  or  depressions,  as 
//•/'•<///<'  crispa. 

lj.-cQ~n6-s6-.pre/.    [LACUNO8E.] 

lacunoso-rugose,  a. 

Hot. :  Having  broad,  deep,  irregular  wrinkles,  like 
the  shell  of  the  walnut  or  the  stone  of  the  peach. 

la  cu    nous,  la  cu  -nose,  a.    [Latin  lacunosus, 


from  lacuna = a  ditch,  a  gap.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Marked  oy  or 
prewions ;  furrowed,  pitted. 


•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  Dy  or  having  pits  or  de- 


2.  Bot.:  Covered  with  little  pita  or  depressions, 
as  Helvellia  erupt. 

la  cua'  tral,  la-c&8  -trine,  a.  [Latin  lacu»=a 
lake.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lake. 

lacustrine  -  deposits,  sedimentary- deposits, 
».  vl. 

Geol.:  Strata  deposited  in  existing  lakes  or  in 
those  which,  from  whatever  cause,  have  now  become 
dry  land. 

lacustrine-dwellings,  a.  pi.  [LAKE-DWELL- 
INGS.] 

lac  W6rk,  s.  [Eng.  lac,  &nd  work.']  Ornamenta- 
tion by  moans  of  lacquer  work,  besprinkled  with 
gold,  sliver,  Ac. 

lad,  «ladde,  ».  [Wei.  Howd=a  youth ;  Ir.  lath= 
a  youth,  a  champion  (from  hi£A=uimblo  active) ; 
cf.  Gaelic  <atdir=strong;  !u<A=strength;  Gothic 
liuithx,  in  the  compoundjiji;</(i-l<m//w=a  lad.J 

1.  A  youth,  a  young  man,  a  stripling. 

"  There  f*  a  lad  here  which  hath  fire  barley-loaves  and 
two  small  nshea." — John  vi.  9. 

2.  \  fellow,  a  companion,  a  mate.    (Used  famil- 
iarly.) 

3.  A  male  sweetheart.    (Scotrli.) 

•lad,  *ladde,  pref.o/ ti.    [LEAD,  «.] 
•lad   age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  lad;  -off*.]   Boy- 
hood. 
"My  {adage  fair  and  good."—  Sylvester:  Vocation,  170. 


lad  a  num,  *lab  -da  num., s.  [Latin  ladanum, 
letianum;  Gr.  li'dan<ni  =  a.  resinous  juice  obtained 
from  a  plant  called  in  Latin  ln>l>i .  leda.nr  ledon, 
and  in  Gr.  ledon.  It  is  Cistus  creticus  [Dof.]  The 
gum  is  in  Persian  ladan  or  1<\<I<  u .\ 

Chem.:  C^oH^yOs;  Labdanum.  An  odorous,  resin- 
ous substance,  which  exudes  in  drops  from  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Cistus  creticus,  a  shrub 
growing  in  the  island  of  ("anclia  and  in  Syria.  It  is 
a  dark-colored,  tenacious  resin,  somewhat  moist, 
exhaling  an  odor  like  that  of  ambergris.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  for  making  stimulating  plas- 
ters. Genuine  ladanum  contains  85  per  cent,  of 
resin,  7  per  cent,  of  wax,  a  volatile  oil,  and  not  more 
than  6  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter  and  hairs.  It  is 
often  adulterated  with  black  sand.  Ladanum  in 
sticks  is  prepared  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south 
of  France  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
Cystus  ladaniferus. 

ladanum-bush,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  Any  ladanum-bearing  cistus. 

2.  Spec. :  (1)  Cistus  ladaniferus,  called  also  Gum- 
cistus.  It  has  white  flowers  and  is  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.    (2)  Cistus  creticus,  which  grows  in 
Candia  and  the  Levant.     It  has  purple  flowers. 
(3)  Cistus  ledon.    It  is  from  France,  and  has  white 
flowers. 

lad  der,  »lad-dre,».  [A.  S.  hlaflder:  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ladder=&  ladder,  the  rack  or  rails  of  a  cart; 
O. H.Ger.  hleitra;  Ger.ieiter= a  ladder;  prob.  con- 
nected with  Lat.  clathri— bars,  trellis ;  Gr.  kleithron, 
klcthron=&  bar,  a  bolt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  frame,  usually  movable,  having  a  scries  of 
steps  attached  to  side-bars  or  ropes.    The  varieties 
are  distinguished  by  their  purposes,  position,  or  by 
some  feature  of  construction.  A  ladder  differs  from 
a  flight  of  stairs  in  that  the  latter  has  treads  and 
risers,  being  thus  boxed  in  below.    The  ladder  has 
merely  s  teps.  There  are  numerous  kinds  of  ladders, 
varying  in  form  or  construction,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

(2)  A  notched  cleat  or  stick  in  a  bookcase,  for 
supporting  shelves. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  means  by  which  one  ascends;  any 
moans  of  rising  to  eminence. 

"  To  the  topmost  round 
Of  fortune's  ladder." 

Churchill:  Sfrmant.    (Dedic.) 

II.  Naut. :  The  accommodation  ladder  is  slung  at 
the  gangway.  The  forecastle  and  hold  ladders  are 
at  these  respective  places;  the  Jacob's-laddor 
abaft  the  top-gallant  masts,  where  there  are  no  rat- 
lines at  the  shrouds.  The  quarter  and  story  ladders 
are  for  reaching  or  leaving  the  boats  moored  astern. 

ladder-carriage,  8.  A  kind  of  carriage  for  con- 
veying tire-ladders.  The  bed-frame  serves  as  a  con- 
nection in  coupling  the  wagon,  and  braces  the 
ladder  when  raised.  The  windlass,  having  its  bear- 
ings at  the  foot  of  the  frame,  extends  the  sliding 
sections  of  the  ladder.  The  basket,  attached  by  a 
rope  to  the  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  forms  a 
fire-escape. 

ladder-shell,  «. 

Zo6l.:  TheScalaria  (Wentletrap).  [Sru,  u;iA.l 
Named  from  its  sharp,  transverse  spiral  ribs. 

ladder-way.  ». 

1.  Mining:  A  foot-way  shaft ;  the  shaft  of  a  mine, 
by  which  tne  workmen  ascend  and  descend. 

2.  ,\<mt.:  A   companion-way  or  scuttle- way   on 
board  ship. 

ladder-work,  ».  Work  which  has  to  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  as  painting,  stucco- 
work,  ttc. 

•lad   dess,  x.    [Eng.  tod,' -era.]    A  girl,  a  lass. 
"She  la  not  aa  amiable  a  taddess." — H'alpolr:  Letters, 
ill.  243. 

lid-diS,  lad-df,  s.  (English  lad;  dimin.  snff. 
•ie,  -y.]  A  diminutive  of  lad. 

"  His  leg  watt  BO  tight  and  his  cheek  was  so  ruddy, 
Transported  I  wan  with  my  dodger  laddie." 

Burns:  Jolly  Beggars. 

lade,  '•.  I.  & i.  [The  same  word  as  LOAD,  v.  (q.  v.) 
A.  S.  Madan=to  heap  together,  to  load,  to  lade  out.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  load. 

"And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn." — Genesis 
xlll.  28. 

2.  To  lift  or  throw  out   or    in,  as  water  with  a 
ladle,  bowl,  Sic. 

"He  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them, 
Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way." 

Shaketp..  Ilenru  »"/.,  PI.  III.,  lii.  2 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  draw  water. 

"  She  did  not  think  It  best  to  lade  at  the  narrow  rlnin- 
nel."— Bishop  Ball. 

2.  ffaut.:  To  let  in  water  by  leakage;  to  leak. 
(Wright.) 


lade  (1  j,  ».    [A.  S.  ldd=&  channel,  a  lode.] 

*1.  (See  extract.) 

"Lade  in  the  month  of  a  river,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  which  atgninea  a  purging  or  discharging;  there 
being  a  discharge  of  the  waters  into  the  sea,  or  into  some 
great  river." — Gibson:  Canulfn. 

2.  A  water-course;  specifically  in  Scotland,  the 
canal  which  conveys  water  U>  a  mill ;  a  mill-race,  a 
lead. 

lade  <:.'  .laid,. s.    [LOAD,*.] 

lade   man,  «.    [Eng.  load,  and  man.] 

1.  A  person  in  charge  of  a  packhorse. 

2.  A  miller's  servant  employed  to  return  to  the 
several    owners   their   quantities   of    meal   when 
ground. 

lad    en,  *lad  -8d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LADB, «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Charged  with  a  load  or  burden;  loaded. 

2.  Fig. :  Weighed  down;  burdened,  oppressed. 
H"  Laden  in  bulk. : 

ffaut.:  A  phrase  used  to  denote  that  a  vessel  is 
loaded  with  a  cargo  lying  loose  in  the  hold,  as  corn, 
.-alt,  Ac. 

•lad -led,  a.  [English  lady;  -ed.]  Gentle,  soft, 
soothing,  lady-like. 

lad -185, «.  pi.   [LADT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  plural  of  lady  (q.v.). 

2.  Slating:  A  size  of  slates,  15X18  inches. 

ladies'-eardrops,  s.  A  fanciful  name  for  the 
small  flowered  Fuchsia. 

ladles'-man,  lady's-man,  ».  One  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  society  of  ladies ;  a  beau. 

IT  For  LADIES' -BEDHTBAW.  LADIES' -MANTLE, 
LADIES'-SLIPPER,  and  LADIES  -TBACES,  see  LADY'S- 
BED8TBAW,  LADY'B-SLIPPEK,  &c. 

•lad  I-fy.'lad-y-fy.v.f.  [Eng.  lady;  suff.-/».] 
To  make  a  lady  of :  to  give  the  title  or  position  of 
lady  to ;  to  make  ladylike. 

La  din,  s.  [French,  Latin  Latinus—  Latin.]  A 
Homansch  dialect  spoken  in  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Switzerland. 

lad  -Ing,  s.   [LADE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  loading. 

-.  That  which  is  put  into  or  is  carried  in  any- 
thing as  a  load ;  that  which  constitutes  a  load ;  a 
load,  a  cargo. 

II.  Glass:  The  transference  in  cisterns  of  molten 
glass   from   the   pot   to  the  table,  in   plate-glass 
making. 

1[  Bill  of  lading: 
Comm.:  [  HH.I...V.  I 

lading-hole,  «. 

Glass:  An  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  furnace  for 
plate-glass,  at  which  the  cuvette  for  carrying  the 
metal  is  introduced  or  is  filled. 

lad  kin,  s.  [Eng.  lad,  and  dimin.  -nil",  -kin.]  A 
little  lad,  a  youth. 

li'-dle,  *lad-el.  ».  [LADB,  «.,  A  2.]  [Eng.  lade 
=to  ladle  out ;  suft.  -el.  J 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  domestic  utensil,  shaped  like  a 
large    spoon,   and   having   a    comparatively   long 
handle,  with  which  liquids  are  lifted  out  or  served 
from  a  vessel. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Founding :  A  pan  with  a  handle  to  hold  molten 
metal.    On  a  small  scale,  the  bullet-ladle  is  a  famil- 
iar instance.    The  largo  ladle  used  in  the  foundry 
is  called  a  shanks  (q.  v.).    Ladles  are  protected  by 
a  thin  coat  or  layer  of  loam,  and  every  time,  before 
being  used,  they  are  brnshod  over  with  black  wash 
and  carefully  dried. 

"Some  stirred  the  molten  owre  with  Indies  great." 
Spenser:  f.  V-,  II.  viL  88. 

2.  Glass:  A  vessel  in  which  molten  glass  is  car- 
ried; a  cuvette. 

3.  Hydraul.:  The  float-board  of  a  mill-wheel. 

4.  Ordnance: 

(1)  An  implement  for  removing  the  shot  from  a 
loaned  cannon.    It  is  a  semi-cylinder  of  copper, 
beveled  at  the  end,  and  attached  to  a  staff.    For 
use,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  slightly  depressed  and 
the  ladle  passed  in  so  as  to  run  under  the  sin  it. 
which  is  received   in  it;  when  the  ladle  is  with- 
drawn, it  brings  the  shot  oat  with  it. 

(2)  A  cylindrical  scoop  of  copper  for  loading  loose 
powder  into  a  cannon. 

5.  Pyro,:  A  copper  scoop  for  filling  rockfts. 

ladle-board,  ».    The  float-board  of  a  mill-wheel. 

la  die,  v.  I.  [LADLE,  «.]  To  lade  or  deal  out 
with  a  1  ,i<l!'-. 

la  dle-f  fil,  ».  [Eng.  ladle; fulW.l  As  much  as 
a  mill''  \vill  hold  ;  tin-  contents  of  a  ladle. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     WQlf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      83,     OJ  = «;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


ladlewood 
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la    die  wo?d,  «.    [Eng.  ladle,  and  wood.] 
Bat. :  A  I'upo  uumo  for  Ctuminf  colpnon. 


lady-fly, «.    The  lady-bird  (q.  v.). 

lady-killer,  «.  One  whoso  fascinating  manners, 
la  dy,  *la  dl,  *la  die,*la  dye.'le  dy,  *l»f-dl,  appearance,  or  other  qualities  are  irresistible  to 
'leaf  dl,  *lef-dl,  *leve  dl,  *leve  dy,  »lheve-dl,  ladies;  mie  who  studiously  sets  himself  to  win  the 
*laf  digh,  s.  &  a  (A.  S  hld'Jiliiji-;  u.  Nurtbumb.  affections  of  women ;  a  general  lover. 


hlafdia;  the  first  element  is  A.  S.  Mdf=a  loaf,  the 
second  is  uncertain,  but  probably  represents  A.  S. 
, /,(•!/. r  =  a  knoader,  from  the  root  which  appears  in 
<ioth.  iliij'tn,  fZft</an=to  knead;  cf.  Icel.  deigja=a 
dairy-maid;  Eng.  dey.  The  Icol.  lufdhi=&  lady,  is 
IMI'I|  in  a  ppecial  sense  to  designate  the  Blessed 
Vircin ;  hence  several  derivates,  such  as  lady-bird, 
Initif-fern,  lady' s-finner,  lady 's- mantle,  &c.  In  these 
terms  the  word  is  strictly  not  a  compound,  lady,  or 
ladie,  being  the  Mid.  Eng.  genitive  case  of  lady; 
bonce  lady-c&apel=chapel  of  our  Lady,  Lady-day 
=  day  of  oiir  Lady.  (Skeat,  4c.)J 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  woman  of  high  rank ;  properly,  tho  wife  of  a 
baron  or   any   superior   to    him  in    rank,  or    the 
daughter  of  an  earl,  marquis,  or  duke.    Commonly 
the  title  is  also  given  to  the  wife  of  a  knight  or 
baronet. 

"I  would  make  thee  my  /ody." — Shakesp.:  Kerry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  courtesy -title  for  any  woman,  especially  one 
of  good  breeding,  education,  and  position ;  it  is  the 
correlative  of  gentleman, 

3.  A  sweetheart. 

"As  ladfes  in  romano«  assist  their  knight." 

Pope:  Rapt  of  the  Luck,  iii.  129. 

4.  The  mistress  of  a  house  or  family ;  a  mistress. 
"Convey  what  I  will  Bet  down  to  my  lady." — Shakesp.: 

Ttrtlfth  Night,  it.  2. 

5.  Mistress ;  correlative  of  a  lord  ;  as,  tho  lady  of 
a  manor. 

"Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  thle  line  to  this,    .    . 
We  make  thee  /"•'*/."  Shatcesp,:  Lear,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Slating  (pi.) :  [LADIES,  2.] 

2.  Zool. :  The  calcareous  apparatus  in  the  cardiac 
part  of  the  stomach  of  the  lobster,  the  function  of 
which  is  the  trituration  of  the  food.    (Nicholson.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Female. 

2.  Becoming  a  lady ;  ladylike. 

"  Say,  good  Cteaar, 

That  I  some  latiu  trifles  have  reserved, 
Imiuoment  toys." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  v.  2. 
If  Our  Lady:  The  Virgin  Mary. 

"  Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast 
Before  our  Lady." 

Tennyson:  Mariana  In  the  South. 
lady-altar,  «.    The  altar  of  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.    In  the  majority  of  English 
cathedrals  it  is  situated  behind  the  high-altar.    In 
Knk'lish  parish  churches,  and  in  Roman  churches, 
it  is  usually  in  the  chancel  or  in  one  of  the  aisles, 
lady-bird,  s. 

Ejitiimiilixiy : 

1.  Sing.  .•The  genus  Coccinella  (q.  v.).     The  tenh 
lady-bird  is  probably  a  corruption   of    lady-bug. 
Called  also  Lady-cow,  Lady-fly,  &c.  The  Seven-spot 
Lady-bird  is  the  most  common  species.    In  certain 
years  it  multiplies  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

2.  PL :  The  family  Coccinellidee  (q.  T.). 
lady-bug,  s. 

Entiim. :  The  same  as  LADY-BIRD. 

Lady-chapel,  s.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  Onr  Lady, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  frequently  attached  to  a  large 
church  on  the  westwardof  the  altar,  but  in  churches 
built  Hefore  1200  the  Lady-chapel  was  usually  an 
independent  or  additional  building. 

lady-Clock,  8.    The  lady-bird  (q.  v.). 

lady-court,  s.    The  court  of  a  lady  of  a  manor. 

lady-cow,  s.    Tho  lady-bird  (q.  v.). 

lady-crab,  s, 

Znfll.:  The  name  given  in  the  Channel  Islands  to 
Porfumu  in/hi'r,  tho  Velvet  Fiddler  Crab,  so  called 
from  its  velvet  coat. 

Lady-day,  s.  The  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  March  25.  It  is  a  fixed  festival. 

Lady-day  In  Harvest,  s.  The  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  tho  Virgin  Mary  (Aug.  15). 

lady-fern,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Kephrodium  thelypteris,  a  species  with  lanceo- 
late, pinnate  fronds,  the  pinna?  again  deeply  pin- 
natitid. 

2.  Athyrium  filix  fcemina,  a  beautiful  fern  with 
large,  membranous,  oblong,  lanceolate,  twice   or 
thnce  pinnate  fronds,  with  close-sot  pinnules* 

lady-fish,  s. 

Ichtky. :  Sillago  doniina. 


lady-killing,  «.  The  manners,  acts,  or  practices 
of  a  lady-killer. 

lady-like,  a. 

1.  Like  or  befitting  a  lady  in  aay  respect;  gentle, 
refined,  well-bred. 

2.  Delicate,  effeminate ;  incapable  of  fatigue. 

lady-love,  s.    A  female  sweetheart,  a  mistress. 
Lady-psalter,  ». 

1.  The  I'arvum  offlcium,  or  Little  Office  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

2.  The  rosary. 

lady's-bedstraw,  ladies'-bedstraw,  ». 

Bot. :  (1)  (lalium  verum;  (2)  Pharnacevm  mot- 
luyo. 

lady's-bower, ». 

Bot. :  Clematis  vitalba, 

lady'8-comb,  s. 

Bot. :  Scandir  pecten-veneris,  a  branching,  pubes- 
cent, umbelliferous  plant,  with  oblong  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate  leaves,  terminal  and  lateral;  umbels 
of  very  irregular  flowers,  the  fruit  very  slender, 
scabrid.  Perhaps  only  a  colonist  where  it  occurs 
in  cornfields  in  Britain,  wild  in  Continental  Europe, 
South  Africa,  West  Asia  to  Northwestern  India. 
Called  also  Venus'  comb. 

lady's-cushion,  .-•. 
Bot. :  Armeria  vulgaris. 
lady  's-flngers,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  sort  of  biscuit,  so  called  from 
the  shape. 

2.  Bot.:  Anthyllit  vulneraria. 

lady's-garters,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata. 

lady 's-glove,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea, 

lady's-gown,  s. 

Scots  Lair:  A  gift  made  by  a  purchaser  to  the 
vendor's  wife  on  her  renouncing  her  life  rent  in 
her  husband's  estate. 

lady's-halr,  s. 

Bot. :  Briza  media, 

lady 'B-laces,  ».;./. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cuscnta  (Dodder). 

lady's-looklng-glass, «. 

Bot . :  Specularia  speculum. 

lady'8-maid,  «.  A  female  attendant  upon  a  lady. 

lady's-mantle,  ladles'-mantle, «. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Alchemilla  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
Alrh'-inilla  I'll  I 'jar  in. 

lady's  night-cap,  ». 

Bot. :  Calystegia  sepium. 

lady 's-seal.  s. 

Bot. :  Convallaria  polygonatum ;  (2)  Tamut  corn- 
munis,  the  Black  Bryony  (q.  T.). 

lady 's-sllpper,  (. 

Bot. :  [CYPRIPEDITJM.] 

lady's-amock,  lady-smock,  >. 

Bot. :  Cardamine  pratensis.    [CARDAiasK.] 

lady's-thimble,  i. 

Bot. :  Campanula  rotundifolia. 

lady's-thlatle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  marianus. 

lady's-thumb,  s. 

Bot.:  An  American  name  for  Polygonum  persi- 
caria. 

lady's-tresses,  ladies'-tresses,  lady's-traces, 


s.pl. 
Bot.: 


[SPIRANTIIES.] 


la  -d?-hood,  *la-di  hede,  s.  [Eng.  lady;  -ftood'.] 
The  condition,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lady;  lady- 
ship. 

la  -df-kln,  «.  [Eng.  lady;  dimin.  suff.  •kin.']  A 
little  lady  ;  a  title  frequently  given  by  Elizabethan 
writers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  being  commonly  con- 
tracted into  lakin. 

la'-df-shlp,  *la-dl-ship,  «.  [Eng.  lady;  -sAip.] 
The  condition,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lady;  it  is 
used  commonly  as  a  title  m  speaking  of  or  address- 
ing a  lady. 

Ise  -laps,  s.  [New  Lat,]  A  large  fossil  dinosan- 
rian  reptile  found  in  the  cretaceous  formation  of 
this  country. 


laevulose 

Ise    11  a,  >,    [A  Roman  vestal  virgin's  name.] 
Bot.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lnliada 
fq.v.).    It  consists  of  splendid  orchids  from  Mex- 
ico, Brazil,  Cuba,  Ac. 

Ise  H  a    dse,  s. ;./.    [Mod.  Lat.  Itrlia,  and  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -dee.} 
Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Epideudreee. 

Iffl  mar  -gUB,  s.  [Gr.  laimargos=greedy,  glut- 
tonous.] 

I'-klhi/.:  A  genus  of  sharks,  family  Spinacida*. 
1. 1*  m  a  ri  HIS  In  trial  ix  is  of  a  blue-brown  color.  It  is 
found  in  the  polar  regions,  where  it  sometimes 
reaches  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  It  bites  pieces 
out  of  Greenland  whales  when  living  and  feeds  on 
them  when  dead.  It  also  devours  small  fishes  and 
crabs. 

l»m'-me"r-gey-e"r, ».    [LAHMEROEYEB.] 

lae  m&  dip  -6-da, ».  pi.  [Or.  Iaimos=the  throat: 
r/i.s  twice,  and  f)odtt=f eet.pl.  of  pous—&  foot.] 

/.'ill.:  According  to  Spence  Bate  and  J.  O.  West- 
wood,  a  group  or  sub-order  of  Amphipod  Crusta- 
ceans, though  by  some  regarded  as  an  independent 
order.  The  coxal  joint  of  all  the  legs  is  fused  with 
the  body  and  the  tail  reduced  to  a  rudimentary  con- 
dition. The  species  are  all  marine.  Many  are  par- 
asites ;  one  is  the  Whale-louse,  Cyamus  ceti.  The 
sub-order  is  divided  into  two  families:  Cyamide 
and  Caprellidep. 

las  tar  e,  s.  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  lcetor=  to  re- 
joice.] 

Ecclet. :  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent :  so  called  be- 
cause the  services  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
on  that  day  began  with  the  words,  Lcetare,  sterilis, 
or  Lcetare,  Jerusalem  (Rejoice,  thou  barren  one ;  or, 
Rejoice,  Jerusalem). 

lae'  tl  3.  (tassh),*.  [Named  after  J.  de  Laet, 
of  Antwerp.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Flaconrtiacete,  tribu  Prockeee. 
I.  a  i  in  apetala,  a  tropical  American  plant,  secretes 
a  balsamic  resin,  which  becomes  white  in  contact 
with  the  air  like  sandarach. 

l»-tl  -tl-8,  (tl  as  Shi), ».    [Lat.=joy.] 
.tut rim.:  An  asteroid  catalogued  as  the  39th  in 
order. 

ISBV   I-gate,  a.    [Lat.  loeyigatus,  pa.  par.  of  Itr- 
vigo=to  make  smooth;  Ievi'<=smootn.l 
Bot. :  Having  a  smooth  polish;  applied  to  seeds. 

ISSV  -I-ga-tO&S,  a.    [Lat.  lasvigatus.] 

Bot.:  Thesame  asLjEVioATE  (q.  T.). 

IfiBV-d-,  pref.  [Lat.  lcev(us)=the  left ;  o  connect- 
ive.] 

laavo-glucose,  8.    |  L.EVCLOSE.  1 

laevo-gyrate,  a.  Having  the  property  of  rotat- 
ing toward  tho  left.  Tho  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  produced 
by  certain  fluids  ana  other  substances,  distinguish- 
ing the  particular  direction  of  this  rotation  as  from 
the  contrary  one,  which  is  termed  dextro-gyrate. 

laevo-gyratlon, «.    Polarization  to  theleft  hand. 

laevo-racemic,  a.    (See  tho  compound.) 

Lcevo-racemic  acid:  [RACEMIC-ACID.] 

l»VO-rotary,  a.    The  same  as  L.KVO-UYRATE. 

Itevo-tartarlc,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Lcevo-tartaric  acid: 

i 'I,'  in.:  A  compound  of  tartarlo  acid,  isomerio 
with  tartaric  acid,  but  rotating  to  the  left,  while 
ordinary  tartaric  acid  does  so  to  an  equal  extent  to 
the  right. 

IJBV  -u.-lln,  ».    [Eng.  l<evul(ose) ;  -<'n.] 

eh.  in.:  A  sweet  substance,  resembling  dextrin, 
extracted  from  the  juice  of  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  by  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol.  It 
is  soluble  in  water ;  does  not  reduce  alkaline  cuprio 
salts,  and  is  optically  inactive  until  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  when  it  becomes  strongly  UBVO- 
rotatory. 

Isev    u-los-ane,  s.    [Eng.  lcevulos(e) ;  snff.  -ane.J 

CAent. :  C«HigOo.  An  uncrystallizablo  syrup  ob 
tained  by  heating  lievulose  to  170*.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  heating  cane  sugar  to  160° ,  ana  keeping 
it  at  that  temperature  for  four  hours.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  leevulosane  and  dcxtro-glucose  is 
produced,  but  the  latter  may  be  easily  removed  by 
fermentation.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute 
spirit,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  solu- 
tion has  a  dextro-rotary  power  (a)J  =  15*  or  (a)<  = 
13*5°.  When  boiled  with  water  and_  dilute  acids,  it 
is  converted  into  Iwvuloso.  On  oxidation  it  yields 
saccharic  acid. 

lajy  -u-16se,  «.  [Latin  JcetiM=the  left ;  (  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  suff.  -use.] 

Chem.:  CeH^Oe.  L<evo-glucose,  or  sncro-lievu- 
lose.  A  variety  of  sugar,  isomenc  with  dextrose, 
occurring  together  with  dextrose  in  honey  and  in 
the  juices  of  sweet  fruits.  It  is  also  produced, 
together  with  an  equal  weight  of  dextrose,  by  tho 
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action  of  dilute  acids,  diastase,  or  yeast,  on  cane- 
sugar  ;  or  it  may  bo  obtained  pure  by  heating 
inuline  with  dilute  acids.  It  is  a  colorless,  uncrys- 
tallizablo  syrup,  or,  when  dried  at  100°,  a  ^gummy, 
deliquescent  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  in  spirit 
50  o.  p.,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Itclosely 
resembles  dextrose  in  many  of  its  characters,  but 
its  aqueous  solution  is  sweeter,  and  it  is  more  easily 
altered  by  heat  and  acids.  Its  specific  rotatory 
power  is  -98",  at  15'  for  the  D  lino,  decreasing  with 
rise  of  temperature.  When  powdered  slakedlime  is 
added  gradually  to  a  solution  of  Isevulose  in  ice- 
cold  water,  calcium  leevulosate,  CfiH]2O6'CaO,H2O, 
soluble  with  difficulty,  is  formed.  By  means  of 
this  reaction,  lievulose  can  bo  readily  freed  from 
dextrose  ;  the  latter,  on  similar  treatment,  yielding 
a  freely-soluble  compound. 

La-f  ay  -Stte,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  a  French  nobleman,  enlisted  in  be- 
half of  this  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war.] 

1.  The  dollar  fish. 

2.  The  gody,  a  food  fish  found  on  our  southern 
coasts. 

La-fltte  ,  s.  [From  the  vineyards  of  the  Chateau 
Lafitte,  in  the  Hant-Medoc,  France,  where  it  is 
-produced.]  A  kind  of  claret  wine,  characterized  by 
.ts  softness  on  the  palate,  and  its  perfume,  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  violet  and  raspberry. 
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•laft,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [LEAVE,  v.] 
*laft,  s.    [LOFT,  «.] 

1.  A  loft. 

2.  A  gallery  in  a  church. 

lag,  a.  &  «.  [Wei.  !Jaff=slack  ;  cogn.  with  Gael. 
and  Ir.  lag=weak,  feeble;  Corn,  lac  (adv.)=loose, 
lax;  lacca—to  faint  away;  Lat.  iozus=loose,  lax; 
Icel.  lakra=to  lag  behind.  The  root  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Eng.  lax  and  languid  and  Gr.  lagaros= 
slack.] 

*A.  Aa  adjective  : 

1.  Slow,  sluggish,  tardy  ;  coming  late  or  behind. 

2.  Last. 

"  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag  end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours." 

Skaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

3.  Long  delayed. 

*'They  may,  cum  prlvilegio,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laughed  at." 
Shakesp.:  Henri/  VIII.,  i.  3. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

\.  The  lowest  class  ;  the  fug  end  ;  the  rump. 

"The  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common 
lag  of  people  .  .  .  make  suitable  for  destruction!"  — 
Stiakesp...  Ttmon  of  Athens,  Hi.  6. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  lags  behind  or  comes 
last;  the  last  comer. 

"  But  to  be  last,  the  lag  of  all  the  race— 
Redeem  yourselves  and  me  from  that  disgrace." 
Dryden:   Virgil's  &.ieid,  v.  256. 

3.  An  old  convict.    (Australian.) 

"At  last  he  fell  in  with  two  old  lags  who  had  a  deadly 
grudge  against  the  chaplain."—  Reade:  It's  Never  Too  Late 
To  Mend,  ch.  Ix. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  form- 
ing the  upper  casing  of  a  carding-machine.    The 
lags  of  the  cardiug-machinc  are  clothed  with  cards 
on  the  under  sides,  and  are  separately  removable. 

2.  Afach.  :  One  of  t  IIP  boards  or  staves  forming  the 
covering  of  a  largo  band-drum.     The  lags  of  the 
drum  are  fastened  by  lag-screws  to  the  frame  of  the 
wheel. 

3.  JVauf.  :  The  lag  of  the  tide  is  the  time  that  the 
tide-wave  falls  behind  the  mean  time  in  the  first 
and  third  quarters  of  the  moon. 

4.  Steam-enrrine  : 

(1)  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  forming  the  cover- 
ing of  a  steam-boiler  or  cylinder.    The  lags  of  the 
boiler  or  cylinder  are  wooden  staves,  hooped,  and 
inclosing  a  body  of  non-conducting  material;  also 
called  cleatling. 

(2)  [LAP.] 

•lag-bellied,  a.    Having  a  fat,  full  belly. 

lag-machine,   . 

\Vottd-mrrkiny  :  A  machine  for  hollowing  out  the 
insides  of  lags  or  covering  for  woodon  rolls  or 
drums,  or  the  cleading  for  jacketing  cylinders  or 
steam-pipes. 

lag-screw,  «.  A  flat-headed  screw  used  to  attacL 
lags  to  band-drum*. 

lag.v.  «.  if.    [LAO,  a.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  loiter  ;  to  stay  behind  ;  to  movo  slowly. 

2.  To  be  slow  to  advance  ;  to  hold  or  draw  back. 

3.  To  remain  behind  or  beyond  one's  time. 
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B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  To  slacken.    (Heywood.) 

2.  To  transport  or  send  to  penal  servitude  for  a 
crime.    (Slang.) 

"I  should  not  much  like  to  have  him  lagged  tor  forg- 
ery."— Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  xxxi. 

*3.  To  steal. 

"  Some  corn  away  lag 
In  bottle  and  bag." 

Tusser:  Httsbandrle,  p.  M. 

II.  Steaming. :  To  cover  or  clothe,  in  order  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

la  -gan, ».    [LIGAN.] 

*la-gar '-to,  s.  [Sp.,=lizard.]  [ALLIGATOR.]  The 
form  in  which  the  word  alligator  first  appeared  in 
the  English  language. 

"  We  saw  in  it  [the  Orinocco]  divers  sorts  of  strange 
fishes  of  marvelous  bigness,  but  for  lagartos  it  excelled." 
— Raleigh:  Discovery  of  Guiana. 

IVgS'-na,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lagcnot,  lagunos=a 
flaskj 

1.  Zo6logy: 

(1)  A  genus   of  Foraminifera,   having   the  tail 
somewhat  flask-shaped.    It  is  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Lagenidee  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  sub-genus  of  Mollusks,  genus  Turbinella. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  genus   [(!)]  has  existed  from 
the  Carboniferous  period  till  now. 

lag-8-nSr  -I-a,  s.    [LAGENA.] 

Bot.:  A.  genus  of  Cucnrbitacete,  containing  but 
one  species,  the  Bottle,  Club,  or  Trumpet-gourd 
(Lagenaria  vulgaris).  It  is  monoecious,  with  a 
campanulate  calyx  and  a  white  corolla.  It  is  wild 
in  India,  the  Moluccas  and  Abyssinia.  In  that 
state  it  is  poisonous,  but  when  cultivated  its  delete- 
rious properties  disappear.  Anglo-Indians  boil  the 
fruit  when  young  and  use  it  as  vegetable  marrow. 
Natives  of  India  slice  and  eat  it  as  a  curry.  The 
young  shoots  and  leaves  are  also  eaten.  The  fruit, 
which  is  sometimes  six  feet  long,  is  often  used  by 
Indian  beggars  as  a  bottle.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil 
which  is  used  as  an  application  in  headaches.  The 
flesh  of  the  fruit  is  deemed  to  be  diuretic,  refriger- 
ant and  antibilious.  It  is  bitter  and  purgative ;  it 
is  occasionally  used  in  India  as  a  poultice,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  shaved  head  in  delirium.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. 

la-g6n-I-d»,la-gSn'-I-da,s.pI.  [Lat.  lagen(a)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -ida.} 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Perforated  Foraminifera. 
It  consists  of  microscopic  animals  contained  within 
curious  flask-like  -bells,  with  a  neck  and  sometimes 
with  a  tube  continued  from  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
shell.    They  are  marine,  living  attached  to  fuci, 
stones,  .Vv.    Genera,  Lagena  and  Entoselenia. 

2.  Palceont.:  The   family  exists   from   the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  upward. 

la  gen  I  form,  n.  [Lat.  !ao:ena=aflask,  a  bottle, 
and/orma=shape.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  Florence 
flask. 

la-gS-nS-rhfn  -chus,  ».  [Gr.  lagCnos=&  flask,  a 
flagon,  and  rhungchos—&  snout.] 

KiM. :  A.  genus  of  Dolphinidw.  The  beak  of  the 
upper  jaw  keeled  on  each  side,  the  lower  jaw  with 
two  or  three  small,  conical,  rudimentary  teeth  in 
the  middle  of  each  side.  Lagenorhynchus  leuco- 

Sleurus,  the  Delphinus  tursio  of  Knox,  occurs  in 
rkney  and  the  Northern  Ocean  generally.  L. 
albirostris  is  the  White-beaked  Bottlenose.  It  has 
been  taken  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  England. 

lag  er,  8.  [German=a  store.]  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

lager-beer,  s.    The  ordinary  beer  of  Germany. 

lager-wine,  s.  Bottled  wine  which  has  been 
kept  some  time  in  the  cellar. 

lag  er  stro  ml  a  (o  as  e),  s.  [Named  after 
Magnus  Lagerstrom  of  Gothenburg.] 

I '.Hi.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lagers  tro- 
mieee.  It  consists  of  fourteen  East  Indian  and 
Chinese  trees  and  shrubs,  with  splendid  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  cut  into  six  lobes,  the  corolla  has  long 
claws,  tne  stamens  many,  the  fruit  three  or  six- 
celled,  with  numerous  seeds.  LagerstrOmia  indica, 
a  shrub  common  in  Indian  gardens,  has  crumpled 
petals.  It  is  from  China.  The  flowers  of  L.  flos 
regince,  or  /..  regince,  are  in  panicles,  at  first  of  a 
pale-rose  color,  but  afterward  deepening  into  a 
line  purple.  It  is  a  large,  decidnon-  tree,  Crowing 
in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Burmah.  1  ts  hark  and  leaves 
are  considered  to  be  purgative  and  hydragogue,  and 
the  seeds  to  bonarcotic.  The  timber  is  regarded  in 
the  east  of  India  and  Burmah  as  the  most  valuable 
of  any  except  teak.  It  is  used  in  the  East  for  ship 
and  boat  building,  making  carts,  gun  carriages,  &c. 
L.  lanceolata,  L.  microcarpn,  and  L.  parviflora, 
growing  in  India,  /,.  tomentosa  in  Burmah  and 
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Pegu,  and  L.  hypoleuca  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
have  also  valuable  wood.  L.  Jto*  reuiiue,  L.  pan-i- 
flin-ii,  and  L.  tomentosti  yield  gum  resins.  The  bark 
of  /-.  pofrgfora  is  UKOii  in  ludia  for  tanning,  and 
along  with  the  bark  of  Terminalia  tomrntota  for 
dyeing  skins  black. 

lag  er  stro  inl  e  as  (0  as  e),  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
I(i<ierstr0mi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cos.] 

Hot.:   A  tribe  of  Lythracea?,  having  winged  seeds. 

la  get  ta,  s.  [  From  lagetto,  the  Jamaican  name 
of  the  Lace-bark  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Daphnads.    Lagetta  lintea , 
the  Lace-bark  tree  (q.  v.). 

lag  gard,  a.  its.  [Eng.  lag,  a. ;  suff.  -ard,  as  in 
drunkard,  Ac.] 

A.  .iKiittj.:   Slow,  sluggish,  backward ;  wanting 
in  energy. 

"  To  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic." 

U  <.ril*irnrftl:    Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

B.  - 1.*  subst. :  One  who  lags  ;  a  slow,  sluggish   fel- 
low ;  a  loiterer. 

"Decrepit  winter,  laggard  in  the  dance." 

Huglies:  Ode  to  tlte  Creator  of  the  World. 

lag  gen,  s.  [Perhaps  from  lag-end=last  end  or 
bottom.]  The  angle  between  the  side  and  bottom 
of  a  wooden  dish. 

"  The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 
Fu'  clean  that  day." 

Burns:  A  Dream. 

lag  -gSr,  s.    [Eng.  lag,  v. ;  -«r.]     One  who  la 
behind ;  a  loiterer,  a  laggard. 

"  Whether  you  prpve  a  logger  in  the  race, 
Or  with  a  vigorous  ardor  urge  your  pace." 

Francis:  Horace,  Ep.  2.     To  Lollitts. 


la  gld  I  um,  subst.  [Gr.  lagidion,  dimin.  from. 
lagf>s=a  hare.J 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Chinchillidse.  Lagidium  ;«if- 
lipeft  is  the  Fale-footed  <'hincliilla,  and  L.  Cuvieri 
is  Cnvier's  Chinchilla.  Both  species  are  found  in. 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

lag -glng,  pr.par.,  a.  A«.    [LAG.ti.] 

A .  i  ••  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Loitering,  idling ;  moving  slowly  and 
unwillingly. 

"Thus  Agelalls  roas'd  the  lagging  band. 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxii.  271. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  <>nl.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  loitering  or 
idling. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp, :  Narrow  planks  extending  from  one  rib 
to  another  in  the  centering  of  arches  and  forming* 
the  board  covering  upon  which  the  courses  of  vous- 
soirs  are  laid. 

2.  Steam-eng. :    The  non-conducting  jacket    or 
clothing  of  a  steam-boiler  or  cylinder,  to  prevent 
radiation  of  heat;  deeding,   deeding,  sheathing, 
clothing. 

lag -glng-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  lagging;  -ly.~\  In  a 
lagging,  loitering  manner;  like  a  laggard;  loiter- 
ingly. 

lag  6  morph,  «.  [See  infra.']  One  of  the  lago- 
morpba  (q.  v.). 

lag-6-morph'-»,  «.  [Gr.  lagot=e.  hare;  morphe 
=form.] 

Zool.:  A  group  of  animals  containing  the  hare 
and  kindred  species. 

lag-6-my  -I-d»,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lagomy(s); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Calling  Hares    or   Pikas,    a    family  of 
Rodentia  of  Mr.  Alston's  sub-order  Duplicidentata. 
They  resemble  the  hares,  but  have  only  five  molars 
in  each  jaw,  a  depressed  skull,  contracted  frontal 
bones  without  frontal  wing-like  processes,  complete 
clavicles,  short  ears,  limbs  nearly  equal  in  length, 
and  no  apparent  tail.    They  are  akin  to  hares,  out 
are  smaller  in  size.    They  are  found  in  Europe  near 
the  Volga,  in  Asia,  and  in  this  country. 

2.  Palveont.:  Found  from  the  Miocene  onward, 
lag    o-mjfs,  8.     [Gr.  laijfit,  (genit.  lagij^a  hare, 

and  m«8— a  mouse.  J 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lago- 
myiilfr.    Lagomys  alpiniut,  the  Alpine  Pika,  a  small 
mammal  about  nine  and  a  half  inches  Ion*,',  is  from 
Siberia,  and  L.princeps,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Pika, 
from  six:  to  seven  inches  long,  is  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  those  of  California,  Utah,  Oregon. 
and  in  Canada. 

2.  I'lilu-'int.:  Tho  genus  is  found  in  the  Miooeno 
of  France  and  the  Pliocene  of  Europe ;  also  in  Post- 
Tertiary  cave-deposits. 

la  go  nite,  «.  [  Ital.  lago—&  lake ;  n  connective, 
and  guff.  -Hi-  (J/in.).l 

\liii.:  An  earthy  mineral  occurring  as  an  incni-t- 
ation  at  the  lagmmsof  Tuscany.  Color,  ocheronfl 
><-llo\v.  Composition  :  Horacic  acid,  41*'5,  sesi|uiox- 
nl"  of  iron,  :<7'\  water.  l'J'7,  corresponding  to  tip- 
formula,  Fe203aBO3+:iHO. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf.     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rale,     full;     try,     Syrian,     w,     03  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


lagoon 

Ia-go6n  ,  *la,-gnne,».  [Ital.  lagone,  laguna=& 
pool;  tin' former  is  uu  augmentative  form  of  Ital. 
layo=a  lake  ;  the  latter  from  Lat.  Iucuna=a  pool ; 
both  ultimately  from  Lat.  («m«=a  lake.] 

1.  A  shallow  lako  or  sheet  of  water,  connected 
with  the  sea  or  a  river,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Hol- 
land, Italy,  South  America,  &c.    They  sometimes 
are  almost  dried  up  in  summer,  and  become  stag- 
nant marshy  pools. 

2.  A  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  an  atoll  (q.v.). 

iagoon-reef,  s.    The  same  as  an  atoll  (q.  v.).] 

lag  oph  thai  -ml-a,,  «.  [Or.  lagi'w=a  hare,  and 
0f}AfAaZnua=a  disease  of  the  eyes,  accompanied  by 
a  discharge  of  humor,  ophthalmia  (q.  v.  i.  ] 

Pathol, :  (For  dof .  see  etym.) 

lag-6  -pofis,  a.    [LAOOPUS.] 

Bot. :  Hare-footed ;  BO  hairy  as  to  be  like  a  hare's 
foot,  as  tho  inflorescence  of  some  grasses  and  the 
rhizomes  of  certain  ferns. 

lag  6  pus,  «.  [Gr.  lagos=a  hare,  and  pirns— & 
foot.] 

Ornithology:  Ptarmigan,  a  genus  of  Tetraonidae 
(Grouse).  The  bill  has  the  base  thickly  feathered, 
the  eyebrows  are  naked  and  smooth,  the  tarsus  and 
toes  thickly  covered  with  feathers  in  winter.  Lago- 
pus  scot it-us  is  the  Red  Grouse  (q.  v.).  L.  mutus,  or 
mlaarto.is  the  Ptarmigan  (q.  v.).  L.  albux  is  the 
Willow  Grouse  of  tho  Swedish  Peninsula,  Russia, 
and  Siberia. 

la  gos  t6  ma,  *.  [Gr.  lagos=&  hare,  and  stoma 
=  a  mouth. J  Hare-lip. 

la-go's  -t6-mus,  la-gos  -to  m^s, ».  [Gr.  layds= 
a  hare,  and  «tonta=mouth.] 

1.  ZoOL:  A  genus  of    Chinchillida?.    Lagostomui 
trichoilactylus  is  tho  Viscacha  (q.  v.}. 

2.  Palce.ont. :  The  genus  is  found  in  the  Pliocene 
and  Post  Pliocene  beds  of  South  America. 

lag  -6-thrIX,  «.  [Gr.  lagOs  (genit.  lagii)—&  hare, 
and  7hrir=hair.  So  named  from  its  fur  like  that  of 
a  hare. ) 

ZoOl. :  Woolly  Monkey :  a  genus  of  Monkeys,  family 
Cebidie.  They  have  a  long,  prehensile  tail.  They 
are  akin  to  Howlers  and  tho  Spider  Monkeys.  Five 
arc  known.  Lagothrix  humlmldtii  is  tho  Caparro, 
and  L.  olivaceus,  tho  Barricudo.  They  are  from  tho 
Upper  Amazon  and  the  adjacent  regions. 

la  g6'-tlB,  8.    [Gr.  lagfis  (gonit.  logo)  =  a  hare, 
ami  <>(i8  (genit.  fi?r>s)  =  an  ear.] 
ZoOl.:  The  same  as  LAGIDIUM  (q.  v.). 

lag  -rl-a,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful;  Agassiz  suggests 
fir.  tachne=aoft,  woolly  hair,  down.] 
J^ntom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lagridte. 

lag  -rl-dffl,  lag-rl -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
tagn(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee."] 

Kntnm. :  A  family  of  Colooptera  (Beetles),  section 
Hoteromera.  The  elytra  are  soft,  the  head  and 
thorax  considerably  narrower  than  tho  elytra,  tho 
latter  nearly  cylindrical,  ovate,  or  truncated,  tho 
antenna*  filiform  or  swelling  toward  the  apex. 

lag  rl  man  -d6,  adv.   [Ital.] 

J/HS.  :  Tho  same  as  LAOKIMOSO  (q.  v.). 

lag  rl  mo  -56,  adv.    [Ita!.] 

.l/i/.sjV :  A  word  directing  that  the  piece  or  part  to 
which  it  is  appended  is  to  be  played  in  a  mournful, 
solemn,  or  plaintive  manner. 

*la  gune',  s.    [LAGOON.] 

la-gu -nite,  s.    [Sp.  laguna;    FT.  lagune;    Ger. 
taoune=a  lako ;  suff   -ite  (,Vin.).l 
Min.:  The  samo  as  LAGONITE  (q.  v.). 

la-giir  iSs,  «.  [Gr.  lagos  =  &  hare,  and  oura  =  a 
tail.] 

hot. :  Hare's-tail  grass,  a  genus  of  Grammacea?, 
tribe  Aveneap.  Lagurus  ovatus  is  a  soft,  hairy, 
annual,  tufted  grass,  with  short,  flat  leaves,  a  short 
ligule  and  long  awns.  Found  in  Guernsey,  and 
naturalized  near  Saffron  Walden.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  Southern  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia. 

la  -Ic,  *laick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  laicus,  from  Greek 
jotfco*  pertaining  to  the  people,  (ao«=the  people; 
Fr.  /(i/(/«c;  Sp.  laico;  Ital.  laico,  laicali;  Port. 
leigo.  | 

*A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laity  or 
people,  as  distinct  from  tho  clergy;  lay. 

"  Mysteries  are  barrad  from  laio  eyes." 

Rochester:  1'imn  Xothtng. 

B.  A* substantive:  One  of  the  people;  a  layman. 
[LAITY,  «.,  3.] 

*la  -I-cal,  a.  [Ens-  laic;  -a!.]  The  same  as 
LAIC  (v.  v.) ;  lay. 

*la  I-cal  -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  laical;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  a  laic  ;  the  state  of  a  layman. 

*la  I  cal-lj? ,  mil:  [Eng.  laical;  -(».]  In  man- 
ner of  a  layman  ;  like  the  laity. 
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laid,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  4  a.    [LAY.  r.] 

A.  As  pret.  <f  pa.  par.:    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject  in  : 

\.  Ord.Lang.:  Placed,  set,  put  down. 

2.  1'aper-inakinij :  Applied  to  paper  having  the 
marks  made  by  the  wires  of  the  deckle.  The  choice 
of  coloring  matter  gives  rise  to  the  names  cream- 
laid,  blue-laid,  &c.  [WOVE.] 

laid-on,  a. 

Joinery/:  A  term  applied  to  moldings  which  are 
got  out  in  strips  and  nailed  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
object. 

laid-paper,  s.  Paper  made  with  a  ribbed  sur- 
face like  that  formerly  made  in  the  hand-frame. 

lald-up,  a.  Unwell;  incapacitated  from  exer- 
tion or  labc i>-  by  illness. 

Uid'-l?,  adj.  [A  variant  of  loathly  (q.  v.).] 
Loathsome,  unsightly;  repugnant  to  the  sight. 
(ScofeA.) 

laie,  a.    [LAY,  a.] 

lalgh  (gh  guttural),  a.    [Low.]    Low ;  low-lying. 

lain,  pa. par.  of  v.    [LiE(2),ti.] 

*lalne,t!.  i.   [LIE  (2),*.] 

'lain    er,  «.    [LANIEE.]    A  strap,  a  thong,  a  lace. 

lair,  v.  i.  [LAIR  (3),  «.]  To  wade;  to  sink  in 
snow,  mud,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

lair  (l),  "leir,  "layere,  »lalre,  »leyre,  «.  [A.  S. 
/<'/,/•  a  lair,  a  couch;  from  licgan=to  lie;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  leger=a  couch,  a  lair,  from  liggen=ta  he ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  leger;  O.  H.  Ger.  legar;  Ger.  lager,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  liggan=to  lie ;  Goth.  ligrt=a  couch,  from 
(i'9an=tolie.J 

*1.  A  place  to  lie  or  rest  on ;  a  bed. 

2.  The  bed  or  resting  place  of  a  wild  beast. 

3.  A  stall  or  small  inclosure  for  cattle  to  lie  in. 
*4.  A  camp. 

*5.  Any  couch  or  resting-place. 

*6.  Pasture  or  grass  land ;  a  plain  ;  grass. 

*7.  A  tomb;  a  burying-place. 

*8.  A  portion  of  a  burying-ground  sufficient  for  a 
single  grave. 

lair  (2),lear,  «.    [LORE,  s.]   Learning. 

lair  (3),  «.  [Icel.  leir;  Dan.  leer;  Sw.  ier=mud, 
slime.]  A  bog,  a  mire,  a  swamp.  (Scotch.) 

laird,  8.  [LORD.]  A  lord  of  the  manor;  a  squire. 
(Scotch.) 

laird -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  laird;  -ship.]  An  estate; 
landed  property.  (Scotch.) 

la   Ism,  s.    [LAHAISM.] 

lais  sez  faire  (z  silent),  phr.  [Fr.  (lit.)=lot 
alone.]  A  term  applied  to  that  manner  of  conduct- 
ing a  government  in  which  the  people  are  allowed 
to  regulate  themselves  with  as  little  interference 
from  tho  supremo  authority  as  possible. 

lait  an?e,  «.  [Fr.  Ja«=milk.]  The  milky  hue 
given  to  water  when  concrete  is  deposited  in  it.  It 
is  generally  advantageous  to  remove  this,  as  tho 
precipitate  is  light,  spongy,  and  sets  imperfectly. 

lalth,  a.  4s.    [Irish.] 

A.  Asmlj.:  Loath;  unwilling.    [LoATH.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  name  given  in  Ireland  to  tho  Pol- 
lack, Merlangus  pollachius. 

laith  -fill,  a.  [Scotch  !a«A=loath,  and  Eng. 
*/ul({)>]  Bashful,  sheepish. 

la'-I-ty,  s.  [Formed  from  lay,  a.,  with  suff.  -ty, 
on  analogy  with  gaiety,  &c.]  [LAY,  a.] 

1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  tho  clergy; 
laymen  collectively. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  layman. 

3.  Persons  who  do  not  belong  to  a  particular  pro- 
fession,   as   distinguished   from     those     regularly 
engaged  in  it. 

11  The  term  was  first  used  in  tho  second  century. 
At  a  council  hold  at  Rome  in  502,  laymen  were  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Church. 

laive,  lave,  «.  [LEAVE,  r.  I  The  rest ;  the  remain- 
der ;  the  residue,  whether  of  persons,  things,  or 
number. 

la-ka'-6,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  green  dye  prepared 
from  Rhamnut  catharticus. 

'lake  (1),  'lelke,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  Wean;  O.  Icel. 
leika ;  O.  H.  Ger.  leichen.]  To  play,  to  sport. 

•lake  (2),  *lakke,  v.  t.  [O.  Fris.  lakia;  O.  Dan. 
lacken.~\  [LACK,  w.J 

1.  To  mame  ;  to  find  fault  with. 

2.  To  lack ;  to  be  wanting,  to  fail, 
lake  (1),  ».    [Lat.  locus;  Fr.  lac.] 

1.  Geog.:  A  large  sheet  or  expanse  of  water  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  land,  and  having  no  direct  or 
immediate  communication  with  any  sea,  ocean,  or 
river,  or  having  communication  only  by  means  of 
rivers.  The  largest  fresh  water  lake  on  tho  globe 
is  Lake  Superior,  in  North  America.  It  is  400  miles 
long,  160  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  has 
an  area  of  32,000  square  miles. 


lake-dwelling 

2.  Geol.:  As  Professor  (now  Sir  Andrew)  Ramsay 
first  pointed  out  in  18U2,  many  lakes  are  of  glacial 
origin,  an  hypothesis  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on 
a  map  of  tho  world  it  is  chiefly  northern  lands  like 
Scotland,  Scandinavia,  or  the  more  Arctic  parts  of 
Russia,  North  America,  and  mountain-lauds  like 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy  that  are  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  lakes.  Others  are  of 
volcanic  or  earthquake  origin. 

lake-basin,  *. 
Geography  and  Geology : 

1.  the  bed  of  a  lako. 

2.  The  whole  area  drained  by  the  streams  whicb 
fall  into  a  lake. 

lake-crater,  s. 

Geog.<t  Geol. :  The  crater  of  a  dormant  or  extinct 
volcano  now  converted  into  a  lako.  The  lake  of 
Laach  in  the  Eifel,  and  perhaps  the  Lonarlake  in 
tho  Doccan,  <&c.,  had  such  an  origin. 

lake-dwellers,  s.pl. 

Anthrop.:  A  generic  term  applied  to  the  prehis- 
toric inhabitants  of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, whether  of  the  Stone  or  Bronze  period. 

"The  works  of  the  ancient  lake-flwellcrt  of  Switzer- 
land."— D.  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  1.  119. 

lake-dwelling,  i.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

Anthrop.  (pi.) :  The  Pfahlbauten  of  German,  the 
habitations  lacustrines  of  French  writers.  The 
earliest  account  of  similar  dwellings  is  to  be  found 
in  Herodotus  (Terps.  v.  14),  who  describes  a  Thra- 
cian  tribe  living,  in  520  B.  ('.,  in  a  small  mountain- 
lake  of  what  is  now  Roumelia.  The  custom  of 
constructing  theso  habitations  has  come  down  to 
tho  present  day.  The  fishermen  of  Lake  Prasias, 
near  Salonica,  still  inhabit  wooden  cottages  built 
over  tho  water,  as  tho  Thracian  tribes  dia,  and  in 
tho  East  Indies  tiie  practice  of  building  lake-settle- 
ments is  very  common. 

1.  Tho  lake-dwellings  proper  of  Switzerland  came 
to  light  during  tho  winter  months  of  1S53-4,  when 
tho  water  of  tho  lakes  fell  much  below  its  ordinary 
level.  Dr.  Keller,  who  first  described  theso  lake- 
dwellings,  says  that  tho  main  platform  was  made  of 
round  timbers,  rarely  of  split  boards,  covered  with 
a  bod  of  mud ;  the  walls  and  sides  were  in  groat 
measure  of  interlaced  branches,  the  interstices 
filled  with  moss,  and  daubed  with  clay.  In  his 
opinion,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  they  were 
rectangular  in  shape.  It  is  probable  that  the  huts 
were  thatched,  and  the  parts  used  as  dormitories 
strewn  with  straw  or  hay.  M.  Troyon  (Sur  les  Hab- 
itations Lacustrines)  thinks  they  woro  round,  as 
wore  the  huts  of  many  nations  on  the  shore.  It  has 
not  boon  ascertained  whether  tho  huts  were  divided 
into  rooms,  or  whether  they  contained  a  single 
chamber.  Keller  (Lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland 
(ed.  Lee),  p.  3)  distinguishes  three  modes  of  con- 
struction : 

(1)  Pile:  The 
platform     laid 
on  piles  driven 
into  the  mud  at 
regular     inter- 
vals, the  spaces 
between     the 

filled  up'iitg  Pile  Construction, 

stones,  to  give  solidity  to  the  structure.  Keller's 
translator  notes  that  a  somewhat  similar  process 
was  adopted  at  Portland  Breakwater. 

(2)  Frame-pile:    A    comparatively    rare    form, 
known  to  have  existed  iu  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and 
possibly  in  other  places. 

The  piles  to  support  the 
platform  were  fixed  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon  ar- 
rangement into  split 
trunks,  lying  horizontally 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
This  plan  was  chiefly  fol- 
lowed where  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  was  of  soft  sand, 
giving  no  hold  for  the 


Frame-pile  Construc- 
tion. 


piles.  Timbers,  similar  to  the  one  hero  reproduced, 
are  known  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  several  of  the 
Swiss  lakes,  so  that  this  mode  of  construction  may 
have  been  widely  spread. 

(3)  Fascine:  Hero  the 
necessary  foundation  for 
the  platform  was  obtained 
by  layers  of  sticks,  or  the 
stems  of  small  trees.  (The 
chief  authorities  are  Keller,  Split  Trunk. 

op.cit.  ;Dr.  Heer(/)i>/VJ'i»-  (Dredged  from  the  Lak» 
zen  der  Pfahlbauten) ;  Rflt-  of  Zurich.) 

imoycr    (Die     Fauna    der 
Pfahlbauten).) 

2.  Orannoges:  Artificial  islands  found  principally 
in    Ireland,    where    they   served   the   purpo 
strongholds.    In  this  case  "tho  support  consisted 
not  of  piles  only,  but  of  a  solid  mass  of  mud  stones^ 


1)611,    boy;     p6ut,    J6"wl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


lake-habitation 

Ac.,  with  layers  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
stakes,  tho  latter  serving  less  as  a  support  than  to 
bind  the  mass  firmly  together  "  (Lubbock:  Prehis. 
toric  Times  (1896),  p.  174).  They  are  of  much  later 
date)  than  tho  lake-dwelling  proper,  some  being 
depleted  in  Johnson's  "  Platt  of  the  County  Monag- 
'  a  map  of  tho  escheated  territories  made  for 
the  English  Government  in  1591. 

"In  1868  Lord  Lovaine  described  a  lake-dwelling  ob- 
served by  him  In  the  aouth  of  Scotland." — Lubbock:  Pre- 
hittortc  Time*  (1878),  p.  181. 

B.  As  adj.:  Found  in,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  tho  dwellings  referred  to  under  A. 

"This  may  be  a  suitable  place  for  mentioning  the  mode 
in  which  Itik'^lirflling  antiquities  are  collected." — Keller; 
Lake-tlwellings  of  Switzerland  (ed.  Lee.),  1.  9. 

lake-habitation,  8. 

Anthrop. :  The  same  as  LAKE-DWELLING  (q.  v.). 

"Among  the  works  of  great  merit  devoted  specially  to 
a  description  of  the  Swiss  lake-habitations  la  that  of 
M.  Troyon."— Li/ell:  Antiq.  .Van  (1873),  p.  21. 

lake-like,  a.    Resembling  a  lake, 
lake-poet,  8. 

1.  A  poet  who  describes  tho  scenery  around  lakes. 

2.  One  of  tho  Lake-School  of  poets. 

Lake-School,  8.  A  name  applied  in  dorision  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review  to  a  class  of  poets  who,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
Coleridge,  the  founders  of  the  school  (who  resided 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  lives  near  the  lakes 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  >,  substituted  a 
simple  and  natural  taste  for  tho  stiff  classicism  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  [LAKEBS.  ] 

lake-settlement,  8. 

Anthrop.:  A  collection  of  lake-dwellings.  Lyell 
{.Antiq.  Man  (1873),  p.  21),  says :  "  It  is  believed  that 
as  many  as  300  wooden  huts  were  comprised  in  one 
settlement,  and  that  they  may  have  contained 
about  1,000  inhabitants." 

lake-village,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  same  as  LAKE-SETTLEMENT  (q.T.). 

lake-weed,  8. 

Sot. :  Polygonum  hydropiper, 

lake-worship,  s. 

Comp.  Religions:  A.  particular  kind  of  water- 
worship  noticed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Prehistoric 
Times  (1869),  p.  289)  to  refute  a  theory  that  the  gold 
ornaments  dredged  up  from  the  sites  of  lake-dwell- 
ings were  offerings  to  the  gods.  That  certain  lakes 
were  held  sacred  by  ancient  nations  is  indisputable. 
Tacitus,  describing  the  worship  of  Herthus  (or 
Hertha),  gives  cogent  reasons  (Oer  xi.t  why  more 
particulars  were  not  obtainable  in  his  day : 

'  'Servi  miniotrant,  quo*  statim  idem  lacns  hanrit 
Arcanua  hino  terror,  sanctaque  ignorantla,  quid  ait  id, 
quod  tantum  porituri  vident. 

The  following  authorities  may  also  be  consulted : 
tie.,  in  Verr.,  v.  72,  de  Nat.  Dear.,  iii.  20,  30;  Mart., 
i.  50,  ix.59;  Ovid.,  Met.  v.  405,406. 

•lake  (2),»lac,  8.  [A.  S.  Me;  Icel.  leikr.]  Game, 
sport,  play. 

"  Bi  that  altar  was  the  lac."— Ormtilum,  1,062. 

•lake  (3),  8.     [O.  H.  Ger.  lachan;   O.  L.  GOT. 
lacan.]    An  unidentified  kind  of  cloth. 
"  He  dldde  neit  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  tin  and  clere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  18,787. 

lake  (4),  t.  [Fr.  laque,  from  Pore,  lak  =  lake, 
produced  from  lac.] 

Paint. :  The  generic  name  of  a  variety  of  trans- 
parent red  and  other  pigments  of  great  beauty, 
prepared  for  the  most  part  by  precipitating  colored 
tinctures  of  dyeing  drugs  upon  alumina  and  other 
earths,  &c.  The  lakes  are  hence  a  numerous  class 
of  pigments,  both  with  respect  to  the  variety  of 
their  appellations  and  the  substances  from  which 
they  are  prepared.  The  coloring  matter  of  com- 
mon lake  is  Brazil  wood,  which  affords  a  very 
fugitive  color.  Superior  red  lakes  aro  prepared 
from  cochineal,  lac,  and  kermes;  but  tho  best  of 
nil  are  those  prepared  from  tho  root  of  the  Rubia 
tiiu-toria  or  Madder-plant. 

lake  let,  t.  [Eng.  lake  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -tef.J 
A  little  lake. 

"  The  sacred  flower* 
That  crown  the  lakelft." 

Soutlteu:  Taalaba,  xiil.  «. 

lake  -mSn,  «.  1>I.    [Eng.  lake,  and  men.] 
Anihroii.:  Sir  John  Lnbbock's  name  for  the  in- 
habit ant*  of  the  ancient  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land ;  lake-dwellers  (q.  T.). 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  skins  of  animals  sup- 
plied the  ancient  Inkemfn  with  their  principal  articles  of 
.,K."— tuhoor*.-  Prehistoric  Times  (1868),  p.  186. 

•lak-en,  Make  ns,  «.    [LAKIS.] 
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•lak  -5r,  »lak  -1st,  8.    [Eng.  lak(e);  -er,-M.] 

1.  A  piiot  who  describes  lake  scenery- 

2.  A  member  of  tho  Lake-School  of  poetry. 

•lake  -wake,  ».   [LICBWABE.] 
lakh,  8.   [LAO  (2).] 

•la  kin,  ».  [Seedef.l  A  contraction  or  diminu- 
tive of  ladykin  (q.  v.) ;  the  Virgin  Mary. 

•lak'-Uh,  a.    [Eng.  lak(e) ;  -ith.]    Wet,  moist, 
•lakke,  v.t.   [LACK,  «.] 
•lakke,  «.   [LACK,  ».] 
Laksh  -ml,  Luksh'-mee,  s.    [Sansc.] 
Hind.  Myth.:    The  wife  of  Vishnu.    She  is  the 
goddess  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  pleasure. 

lak'-y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  lak(e)  (1),  8. :  -».]  Of  or  pet- 
tainiug  to  a  lake  or  lakes ;  like  a  lake. 

"And  flanking  towers  and  laky  flood." 

Scott:  ilarmlon,  v.    (Introd  ) 

lak  -f  (2),  a.  [Eng.  lak(e)  (4),  s. ;  -i/.]  Of  a  red- 
dish transparent  nature ;  as,  laky  blood. 

l&l-la  -tlon,  8.  [Fr.]  A  term  used  to  denote  a 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  r  which  is  sounded  like 
(;  lambdacism. 

lal-16-man  -tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  J. 
L.  E.  Ave-Lallemant,  M.  D.  (1803-1867),  a  writer  on 
German  and  Italian  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Labiates,  tribe 
Ncpetew.  The  seeds  of  Lallemantia  royleana, 
which  grows  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Indus 
and  the  Salt  raugoof  hills  in  India,  aro  cooling  and 
sedative. 

la  15,  8.  [African.]  The  leaves  of  Adansonia 
digitata,  the  Baobab-tree,  dried,  and  reduced  to  a 
powder.  It  is  a  favorite  food  of  some  African  tribes. 

lam,  f.  t.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  whip  or  beat. 
(Vulgar.) 

la  ma  (1),  s.  [Thibetian=a  lord,  a  teacher  of 
souls.]  A  priest  belonging  to  the  variety  of  Bud- 
dhism known  as  Lamaism  (q.  v.). 

la   ma    -..-•.    [LLAMA.] 

La -ma  Ism,  8.    [Eng.  (ama ;  -ism.] 

Compar.  Religions:  A  system  partly  religions, 
partly  political — the  Church  and  State  Establish- 
ment of  Thibet— standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
Buddhism  proper  as  Roman  Catholicism  stands  to 
primitive  Christianity.  It  has  also  been  defined  as 
a  "  form  of  Buddhism,  modified  by  Saivism  and 
Shamanism."  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Thibet 
in  A.  D.  622  by  Srong  Tsan  Kampo,  who  founded 
the  present  capital,  now  known  as  Lhasa.  His 
zeal  was  now  shared  by  his  two  queens  one  named 
Bribsoon,  a  princess  from  Nepaul,  the  other  Wen 
Ching,  a  princess  from  China,  who  are  said  to  have 
founded  La  Branq  and  Ra  Mochay,  the  most  famous 
religious  houses  in  Thibet.  From  the  death  of  this 
king  down  to  about  850  is  called  the  "  First  Intro 
duction  of  Religion."  Moro  than  a  century  of  civil 
war  followed,  and  in  971  there  took  place  the  "  Sec- 
ond Introduction  of  Religion  "  into  Thibet.  For 
more  than  300  years  Buddhism  grew  in  power  and 
wealth,  and  Kublai  Khan  embraced  tho  doctrine  of 
the  Lamas.  Under  his  successors  the  dignity  of 
abbot  at  Sakya  became  hereditary,  tho  abbots 
breaking  the  rule  of  celibacy.  In  1390,  Tsongkapa, 
the  Thibetan  monastic  reformer,  appeared  in  Lhasa, 
and  at  his  death,  in  1419,  he  left  throe  immense 
monasteries  with  30,000  monks.  The  two  things  on 
which  he  insisted  wore,  (1)  tho  observance  or  celi- 
bacy, and  (2)  simplicity  in  dress.  About  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Emperor  of  China 
acknowledged  the  leaders— the  Dalai  Lama  and  tho 
Pantshen  Lama— as  titular  overlords  of  the  Church 
and  tributary  rulers  of  Thibet.  They  were  abbots  of 
the  monasteries  at  Gedun  Dubpa  near  Lhasa,  and 
Krashis  Lunpo  in  Further  Thibet,  and  their  suc- 
cessors still  exercise  the  same  rights.  Both  are 
looked  upon  as  incarnations — living  in  heaven,  and 
appearing  on  earth  in  an  apparitional  body.  When 
one  dies  he  is  supposed  to  become  incarnate  in  some 
male  child  born  about  that  time.  There  is  a  hier- 
archy corresponding  in  a  marked  degree  to  that  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  Hue  &  Gabet  describe  the 
principal  act  of  religious  worship  as  wonderfully 
like  a  high-mass.  The  political  authority  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  is  confined  to  Thibet  but  he  is  head 
of  the  Buddhist  Church  throughout  Mongolia  and 
China.  (Rhys Davids,  in  Bncyc.  Brit.) 

la  ma  1st,  N.  [Eng.  lama;  •ist.']  One  who  pro- 
fesses lamaism  (q.v.). 

la  man  -tin,  la  men  tin,  s.  [Fr.,  probably  de- 
rived from  tho  native  name.]  [MANATEE.] 

La  marck  Ism,  *.  [Named  from  Jean  Baptiste 
Pierre  Antoino  do  Mounot,  Chevalier  de  Lamarck, 
born  at  Hazent  in,  iu  I'icardy,  August  1, 1744,  died  in 
1'aris,  December,  1829.1 

Bio/.:  Tho  system  of  Lamarck,  who  believed  in 
spontaneous  generation  and  development,  being 


lambent 

the  ablest  precursor  of  Darwin.      Lamarck 

sidered  that  all  organized  beings  were  •prang trap 
microscopic  monads.  If,  when  life  was  estab 
lished  in  a  mass  of  amorphous  matter  tho  mass  wai 
destitute  of  irritability,  it  became  a  vegetable  ;  if  i 
possessed  irritability,  it  developed  into  an  animal 

la  -ma-sSr-jf,  s.  [LAMA  (1).]  In  Thibet  and 
Mongolia  a  religious  society  or  congregation,  prc 
sided  over  by  a  lama  (q.  v.). 

•lam  -a-sool,  s.    [LAMB'S-WOOL.] 

lamb,  *lomb,  s.  [A.  S.  lamb;  cogn.  with  Dutch 
lam;  Icel.lamv;  Dan. lam;  Sw.  &Ger.  lamm;  Gotb 
lamb.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  young  of  the  sheep. 

"  Yon  wanton  lamb  has  cropt  the  woodbine's  pride." 
Afu«<»i:  Englitlt  ISarant.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Used  typically  of  tho  Savior  of  the  world. 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  all 

of  the  world."— John  i.  29. 

2.  One  who  is  as  innocent  and  gentlo  as  a  lamb. 

3.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

4.  Ironically  used   of  a  rough,  cruel,  mere 
person. 

"Aa  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  w< 
war  on  an  inndel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a  < 
tian  emblem,  the  Paschal  Lamb.     In  allusion  to  this 
vice,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironical  meaning,  t] 
the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  the  English  i 
called  Kirke's  Lamb*." — Macaulay:  Uist.  Eng., 

*5.  A  dupe ;  a  silly  fellow. 

lamb-ale,  «.    A  rural  festivity  at  the  time 
shoep-shoaring.    |Ai.i..J 

lamb's-lettuce,  x. 

Bot. :  Valerianella   plitoria.     (Hooker.)     A 
brous  flaccid  plant,  with  minute  pale  lilac  flo' 
wild  in  cornfields   and    hedge   banks.    Found 
Europe,  West  Africa,  and  the  West  of  Asia, 
young  leaves  make  an  excellent  salad.    V. 
is  probably  a  variety  of  it. 

lamb's-quarters,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  (I)  Atriplejc  patula ;  (2)  an  American 
for  Chenopodium  album. 

lamb's-succory,  8. 

Kiit. :  The  composite  genus  Arnoseris,  called 
Swine's  Succory. 

lamb's-toe,  8. 

Bot. :  Anthyllis  vulneraria. 

lamb's-tongue,  «. 

1.  Bot.:  Plantago media. 

2.  Carp. :  A  plane  with  a  deep,  narrow  bit  for 
making  quirks. 

lanb's-wool,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  Wool  from  a  lamb. 

2.  Fig. :  A  beverage  consisting  of  ale  mixed  wit! 
sugar,  nutmeg,  and  tho  pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  consisting  of  the  wool  of  I 
lamb. 

lamb,  v.  t.  [LAMB,  8.,!.]  To  bring  forth  younf 
(Said  of  a  sheep.) 

lam-baste',  v.  t.  [Eng.  lam,  and  baste.]  To  bra 
severely ;  to  assault  with  ferocity.  (  Vulgar.) 

*lam  ba  tlve,  a.&s.  [Lat.  iam6o=tolick;  Eng 
MitT.  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  bo  licked  up ;  to  bo  t ake 
by  licking. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  to  bi 
taken  up  by  licking. 

*lamb  da  <;i§m,  «.  [Lat.  lambdacimut ;  Gr 
lambdakismos,  from  the  name  (lambda)  of  til 
Greek  letter  L.] 

1.  A  fault  in  writing  or  speaking,  which  consist 
in  t  be  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  letter  1. 

2.  Afault  in  speaking,  which  consists  in  pronounc 
ing /I  as  Hi  in  billion. 

3.  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  tho  letter  r,  which  ii 
made  to  sound  as  I ;  lallation. 

lamb  d61d-al,  lim  -dtfld-al,  a.  [Gr.  lambda 
eides,  from  lambda,  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  L 
and  ««rfo8= appearance.]  Resembling  tho  QlM 
letter  L  (\)  iu  form  ;  as,  tiro  lantbdoidal  suture. 

•lamb-en,  s.  pi.   [LAMB,  s.] 

•lam  -ben-cj1,  subst.    [Eng.  lamben(t) ; -cy.] 
gleam,  a  twinkle. 

"These  were  sacred  lambencies,  tongues  of  authentii 
flame  from  heaven." — Carljtle.-  Reminiscences,  i.  86. 

flam  bent,  a.  [Lat.  lambent,  pr.  par.  of  lamb 
=  tolick.J 

1.  Licking;  playing  or  moving  about,  as  thongl 
licking;  touching  .-lightly. 

"  Then  on  his  locks  the  lamb'nt  glory  plays." 

nil:    1'iriMV'a  Marld,  1L 

2.  Flickering,  twinkling;  as,  a  lambi-nt  light. 
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Lambert 

Lain  bert,  s.  [Named  after  Lambert,  a  botan- 
ist, who  wrote  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Pinus.] 

Lambert-pine,  r. 

Hot.:  1'iiiiin  liuttbrrticinfi,  a  gigantic  tree,  dis- 
covered by  Douglas  in  New  Albion.  Trunk,  lofty 
and  erect;  leaves  five,  rather  stiff,  bright  green, 
with  no  sheaths;  cones  very  largo  and  pendulous ; 
Beedl  large  and  used  for  food. 

lamb  -le,  s.  [Eng.  lamb;  dimin.  suff.  -ie=-y.] 
A  little  lamb,  a  lambkin. 

"The  third  came  up,  hap-stap-an'-lowp. 
As  light  as  ony  lambie.         Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

tlSmb'-Ing,  «.  [Eng.  lamb;  -ing.]  A  brood  or 
'ireed  of  lambs. 

"8tone  had  also  done  very  well,  MR  lambing*  had  been 
Kood."  .1.  <•'.  1'i-anf:  Hush  Lift  in  Queensland,  ii.  178. 

lamb   kill,  ».    [Eng.  tomb,'  -kill.] 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Kalmia  angustifolia. 

lamb  -kin,  «.    [Eng.  lamb;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 

1.  A  little  or  young  lamb. 

"A  (table  ewe  each  leader  should  provide, 
With  each  a  sable  lambkin  by  her  side." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  X.  286. 

2.  One  fondly  treated,  a  pet.    (Shakespeare.) 

lamb  like,  a.  [Eng.  lamb,  and  like.]  Like  a 
lamb;  meek,  gentle,  innocent,  affectionate. 

•limb'-llng,  «.  [Eng.  lamb;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
\  little  or  young  lamb;  a  lambkin.  (Thackeray.) 

•lam  rb6"^§,  s.  pi,  [Fr.  lambeau  (pi.  lambeaux) 
=a  rag.] 

Old  Armor:  Skirts  of  steel  plates,  flexible  and 
overlapping,  attached  to  the  front  and  back  pieces 
of  the  cuirass,  and  hanging  over  the  thighs:  worn 
-•--(H-cially  in  Germany  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
t'->-nth  century.  They  wore  cut  away, 
before  and  behind,  to  allow  the  rider 
to  sit  on  his  horse. 

lam-brequln  (brequln  as  bSr- 
kln) ,  lam  bre  kin, s.   [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I .  A  curtain  on  the  helmet  to  protect 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  somewhat 
resembling   the  cap  with  a  valance 

named  after  Havelock.  Lambrequin. 

'_'.  A  festooned  drapery,  forming  an 
ornament  at  the  upper  part  of  a  window,  and  cov- 
ering the  curtain  rings  and  bar. 

II.  Heraldry: 

1.  The  point  of  a  label. 

-.  The  wreath  of  a  helmet. 

lamb  -Skin,  s.    [Eug.  lamb,  and  nfcin.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  lamb  dressed  with  the  fleece  on 
and  colored,  used  as  a  mat,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth  resembling  the  dressed 
skin  of  a  lamb. 

lam  dtnd  al,  a.    [LAMBDOIDAL.] 

lame,  a.  [A.  S.  lama;  cogn.  with  Dut.  («m  = 
lame;  led.  lumi,  lama;  Dan.  lam=palsied;  Sw. 
linn;  M.  H.  Qer.  lam.  The  original  sense  probably 
is  bruised  or  maimed;  cf.  Icel.  lama=to  bruise.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Crippled,  maimed,  or  disabled  in  one  or  more 
en  the  limbs,  usually  in  one  or  both  of  the  logs. 

2.  Crippled  or  disabled  so  as  to  be  unsound  or 
defective  in  strength  ;  as,  a  lame  leg. 

*!{.  Crippled,  disabled,  or  impaired  in  any  way. 
"Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  Jam?." 

Shakesp.:  Pilgrim  of  Love,  162. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Halting;  not  running  smoothly  or  evenly;  de- 
fective in  rhyme  or  rhythm. 

"  Whether  ill  prose  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same; 
The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame." 

Vryden:  Pfratus,  i. 
'1.  Unsatisfactory,  imperfect. 

"  Nothing  of  worth  or  weight  can  be  achieved  with  half 
n  mind,  with  u  faint  heart,  with  a  lame  endeavor." — Har- 
row: Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  18. 

lame-duck,  s.  A  defaulter  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. (Slang.) 

lame,  r.  t.  [LAME,  ».]  To  make  lame,  to  cripple, 
to  disable. 

'lame,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Iamina=a  scale.] 
Old  Armor:  One  of  a  number  of  small  steel  plates 
forming  the  continuation  of  thejambarts  over  the 
front   of   the    feet,  and  thus  forming   the  mixed 
sollerots  of  a  mail  and  plate.    [SOLLERET.] 

la  meT  la  (pi.  la-meT-lsa),  «.  [Lat.  dimin.  of 
lamina=a  scale,  a  thin  plate.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  thin  plate  or  scale. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Antitumy : 

(1)  sing.;  A  thin  plate  or  scale;  thns,  there  is  a 
cribriform  lamella  of  the  frontal  bone. 
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(2)  PI.  (of  bone) :  Concentric  rings  surrounding 
the  Haversiau  canals. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.:  A  corona,    dividing    into  several  foil, 
aceous,  erect  scales,  in  Silene,  Ac. 

(2)  PI. :  The  parallel  plates  on  the  under  side  of 
the  pilous  in  Agaricus. 

3.  ZoOl.  (pi.):  The  thin  plates  constituting  the 
gills  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  (q.  v.)  or  any  other 
structure. 

la  mel    lar,  a.    [LAMELLA.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Composed  of  or  disposed  in  thin 
plates  or  scales. 

2.  Hoi. :  Having  two  little  plates  at  the  point,  as 
the  stylos  of  many  plants. 

3.  ZoOl.:  [IMBRICATE,  a.] 

lam  el  lar  I  a,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  lamtllariut= 
lamellar,  from  Lat.  lamella  (q.  T.).] 

ZoOl, :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks.  family 
NaticidfD.  They  have  white,  pellucid,  fragile,  ear- 
shaped  shells,  without  an  opercnlum.  Ten  recent 
species  are  known,  from  Northern  Europe,  Ac.,  and 
two  fossil,  from  the  Pliocene. 

Ia-m6l  -lar-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  lamellar;  -ly.]  In 
manner  of  thin  plates  or  scales. 

lam  -«l-late.  lam  -81  lat-Sd,  a.  [Eng. lamella; 
suff.  -ate,  -ated.  ]  Covered  with  thin  plates  or  scales ; 
formed  of  or  furnished  with  lamella; ;  divided  in- 
ternally into  small  plates. 

Ia-m81-ll-bran-chl-a  -ta,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  lamella; 
=  thin  plates  ;  Lat.  branchiae;  Gr.  brnngchia= gills, 
and  suff.  -ara.l 

ZoOl.:  Do  Blainville's  name  for  a  class  of  mol- 
lusks breathing  by  two  pairs  of  gills,  in  the  form  of 
flat,  membranous  plates,  attached  to  the  mantle. 
Called  by  Lamarck  and  others  Conchifera  (q.  v.). 

la  mfl  II  bran    chl  ate,    a.   &  8.      [LAMELLI- 

BBANCHIATA.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamellibran- 
chiata (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst. :  A  member  of  the  order  Lamellibran- 
chiata. 

la-mel  -H-corn,  a.  &  t.    [LAMELLICOBNES.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Of   or  pertaining  to  the  Lamclli- 
cornes  (q.  v.). 

B.  A»  subst. :  A  member  of  the  section  of  Coleop- 
tera,  known  as  Lamellicorues. 

la-mSl-H-cor  -nl-a,  la-m81-U-cor  -n«|.  «.  pi. 
[Latin  lamtll(ce)  —  thin  plates;  t  connective: 
corn(ua)  =  horns,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -m,  or 
masc.  and  fern.  -<•»-.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  booties  having  short  antenme 
terminated  by  a  lamellatod  club—  i.  e.,  a  club  com- 
posed of  lamollee  or  little  plates — formed  by^  the 
expansion  on  one  side  of  the  three  apical  joints. 
The  ment inn  is  solid  and  homy ;  the  legs  are  long, 
and  have  spines  and  tooth-like  projections  on  the 
fore  ones,  enabling  them  to  dig  with  facility.  The 
larvae  are  soft  and  cylindrical,  with  a  largo  vertical 
head.  There  are  six  small  legs  attached  to  the 
thoracic  segments.  Some  live  in  the  ground,  feed- 
ing on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  others  in  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  affords  them 
food.  They  are  all  herbivorous.  Among  them  are 
the  most  bulky  and  some  of  the  most  splendid 
beetles  existing.  More  than  7,000  species  are  known. 
They  are  divided  into  two  families:  Scarabeid»e 
and  I .iii-ani' In-. 

lam-Sl-lIf-5r-OUS,  a.  [Latin  lomella=a  thin 
plate ;  fero=ta  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous. J  Producing  lamellsp ;  composed  of  thin  plates 
or  layers ;  foliated  in  structure. 

la-mel  -ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  famella=a  thin  plate, 
ana  /arma=form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  scale  or  plate. 

la-mSl-H  r8s'-tral,  a.  &  t.    [LAMELLIROSTEES.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamellirostros 

(q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  family  Lamelli- 
rostres. 

la-mel  11-rSs  -trS?,  «.  [Latin  lamellae  =  thin 
plates,  and  rottrum=a  beak.  So  called  because  the 
edges  of  the  bill  are  furnished  with  a  series  of 
transverse  plates  or  lamella?,  by  means  of  which  the 
birds  sift  the  ooze  in  which  they  seek  their  food.] 

Ornith:  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Anatidte  i  ducks, 
geese,  Ac.). 

la-meT-16se,  a.  [Lat.  lomell(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-o««.  1  Covered  with  lamella?  or  plates ;  in  the  form 
of  plates. 

lame -1?,  ndr.  [Eng.  lame;-ly.] 

1.  Lit . :  In  a  lame  manner ;  like  a  cripple  or  laine 
person. 

2.  Fig.:  Imperfectly,  feebly,  unsatisfactorily;  in 
a  halting  manner. 


lamentedly 

lame   nSss,  «.    [Eng.  lame;  -nut.} 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lame  or 
crippled;  an  impaired  or  disabled  state  of  tho 
limbs. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Imperfection,    unsatisfactoriness,    feebleness, 
weakness. 

2.  A  state  of  being  halting;  want  of  smoothness 
and  rhythmical  correctness ;  as,  the  lameness  of  a 
verse. 

la-mint',  v.  i.  A  t.  [Fr.  Iam*nfpr,  from  Latin 
lumi  ntnr,  from  lamen?um=a  mournful  cry.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mourn,  to  wail,  to  grieve ;  to  express  sorrow, 
to  bewail. 

2.  To  regret  deeply ;  to  grieve ;  to  feel  sorrow. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bewail,  to  mourn  over,  to  deplore, 
to  griove  for. 

"The  lot  which  all  lament  and  none  can  nhun." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiv.  43. 

lament1,*.    [LAMENT,  v.] 

1.  (Jriof  or  sorrow  expressed  in  cries  or  complaints ; 
lamentation  ;  grief  audibly  expressed. 

•2.  An  elegy  ;  a  mournful  air. 

lam  ent  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lamentabilis, 
from  lamen<or=to  lament;  Sp.  lamentable;  Ital. 

1.  To  be  lamented,  bewailed,  or   mourned   for; 
calling   for  or  exciting    grief    or    lamentations; 
mournful,  sad. 

"The  natural  though  lamentable  effect  of  extreme  dan- 
ger and  extreme  provocation." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  i vi i. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  grief  or  sorrow: 
mournful. 

"For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part." 

Snakesp.:  Ttco  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

3.  Pitiful,  miserable,  poor,  despicable. 

"One  clad  in  purple,  not  to  lose  his  time, 
Eats  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme." 

Dryden:  Perstus,  L 

•lam  -Snt-a  ble-lj, adv.  [Eng. lamentable;  -ly.J 
The  same  as  LAMENTABLY  (q.  T.). 

lam -ent  a-ble  nSss,  s.  [English  lamentable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lamentable. 

lam  -int-a-bly" ,  adv.    [Eng.  lamen<o&(!e);  -ly-1 

1.  In  a  lamentable  manner ;  so  as  to  excite  sorrow 
or  grief. 

"I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well;  if  it  be  doleful 
matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed, 
and  sung  lamentably."—  Shaketp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

2.  With  lamentations  or  expressions  of  sorrow  or 
grief. 

"Now Christian  looked  for  nothing  but  death,  and  be- 
gan to  cry  out  lamentably."— Bunyan.  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

3.  Pitifully,  miserably,  despicably. 
lim-6n-ta  -tlon,  *lam-en-ta -cy-on,  «.    [Lat. 

lamentatio,  from  lamenfor=to  lament;  Fr.  !amin~ 
tnl inn  ;  Sp.  Itimcntdciiin;  Ital.  lamenfazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  lamenting  or  bewailing ;  mourning, 
wailing. 

"His  sons  buried  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great  lamen- 
talion  for  him."— 1  Maccabees  ii.  10. 

2.  A  cry  or  audible  expression  of  grief ;  a  wail,  an 
outcry. 

'"Must  I  relinquish  it  all?'   he  cried,  with    a  wild 
lamentation." 

lanafellote:  Courtsktp  of  Miles  Standiin,  iii. 

II.  Scripture  (pi.)  : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  One  of  the  shorter  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  No  author's  name  is  attached  to 
it  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  where  it  is  simply  desig- 
nated from  its  first  two  words,  efcftaA="0  how.  ' 
Tho  Septuagint  translators  called  it  Threnoi  lere- 
miou=  Dirges  or  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah." 
Universal  tradition  attributes  it  to  him,  and  the 
style  is  that  of  his  acknowledged  prophecies.  Cf. 
Lam.  i.  15,  ii.  13  with  Jer.  xiv.  17:  Lam.  i.  16,  ii.  11. 
iii.  48-9  with  Jer.  ix.  1,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21 
with  Jer.  xlix.  12,  Ac.  Each  of  the  five  chapters 
is  a  distinct  elegy.  Chapters  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.  have 
each  twenty-two  verses,  and  beginning  with  the 
twenty-two  Hebrewlotters  alphabetically  arranged. 
Chapter  iii.  has  sixty-six  verses,  commencing  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  thrice  repeated.  The 
fifth  chapter  is  not  alphabetically  arranged,  though 
it  also  has  twenty-two  verses.  The  theme  is  the 
destruction  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
slaughter  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  with  the  mis- 
ery of  the  survivors.  It  is  chanted  in  part  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  on  the  9th  of  Ab,  in  our  month  of  July. 

la-mSnt  -Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LAMENT,  r.J 


•l9.-m8nt-gd-lf.nrft-.     [Eug.  lamcnfed;  -1^.]    In 
a  lamented  or  lamentable  manner  ;  lamentably. 


___________________________  _____  =  _______ 

boll,    bfi^;     pffut.    Jowl;    cat,     9011,     cnorus,     efcln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    pt  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sfcan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shin;      -lion,      -glon  =  ihfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


lamenter 
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lamnidae 


la,  ment  cr,  «.  [Eng.  lament;  -er.J  One  who 
UK  in  rns  or  laments;  a  monrner. 

1?.  men   tin,  s.    [LAMANTIN.] 

la  ment    Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.    [LAMENT,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Lamentation,  mourning,  grief, 
wailing. 

!».  ment  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  Inmrntinij:  -ly.] 
In  a  lamenting  manner ;  with  lamentations. 

lam . -3-r6,  s.    [Sp.]     A  walled  receiver,  where 
the  slimes  (mud  charged  with  auriferous  or  argen- 
tiferous particles,  or  Doth)  are  deposited  from  the 
arrastra,  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  water, 
and  accumulate  till  sufficient  to  form  a  torta,  in 
which  the  amalgamation  is  performed, 
lames,  s.  pi.    [Fr.  lamc=a  thin  plate.] 
Armor:  Small  steel  plates  overlapping  and  mov- 
ing upon  each  other,  forming  armor. 

*lam  6-tSr,  «.  [Eng.  lame;  t  connective;  -er.] 
A  cripple, 

la  met  -ta,  ».  [Cf.  Ital.  lamettn,  dim.  of  lama= 
thin  plate.]  Thin  brass,  gold,  or  silver  foil,  or  wire. 

la'-ml-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Lamia=a  fabulous 
monster  eaid  to  feed  on  man's  flesh.] 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology :  An  evil  spirit, 
having  the  semblance  of  a  serpent,  with  the  head, 
or  at  least  the  mouth,  of  a  beautiful  woman,  whose 
whole  figure  the  lamia  was  supposed  to  assume, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  love  of  some  man, 
whom,  it  was  feigned,  it  tore  to  pieces  and  de- 
vou  red.    The  most  circumstantial  account  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  to  be  found  in  Philostratus  (de 
Vila  Apol.,  lib.  iv.),  where  Lycius  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  love  witli  one  of  these  spirits,  but  was  de- 
livered by  his  master  Apollonius,  who,  "by  some 
probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent, 
a  lamia."    (Burton:  Anat.  of  3f elan.  (1881),  p.  495.) 
Keats'    Lamia  is  an    amplification  of  this  story. 
(Cf.  Horace,  A.  P.,  340.)    Later  the  word  was  used 
to  signify    a  witch,    an    enchantress.    [INCUBUS, 
LILITH.] 

IT  The  word  lilith  occurs  only  once  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  In  the  A.  V.  (Isa.  xxxiv.  14)  it  is  trans 
hit i'il  "screech-owl,"  with  "night  monster"  as  a 
marginal  reading.  The  Vulgate  has  /amia,  and 
lamia  or  lamya  is  found  in  the  Great  Bible,  and  in 
Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Becko's,  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lamiinee    (q.    v.).      The   species    chiefly    inhabit 
wooded  countries  within    the    tropics,    especially 
South  America. 

la  ml  a  -98  SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lami(tim) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Sot. :  [LABIATE.] 

la  '-mi-da,  «•  P'-  [Lat.  lam(ium);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sulT.  -idce.\ 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Labiat«e,  tribe  Stacheap. 

la-ml-I'-na,  «.  ;>(.  [Mod.  Lat.  lami(a);  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.1 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Corambycidee.  It  con- 
sists of  beetles  with  long  antennte,  with  a  vertical 
forehead  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
body.  They  are  found  on  the  wood  of  trees,  and 
are  often  so  variegated  in  color  with  adpressed 
hairs  as  to  resemble  the  wood  on  which  they  live. 
Some  tropical  species,  however,  are  brightly  col- 
ored. 

lam -In-a  (pi.  lam-I-n»),  «.   [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  thin  plate  or  scale;  a  plate  or 
thin  piece  of  metal ;  a  thin  slice  of  wood  used  for 
decorative  purposes,  or  of  ivory  for  the  painter ; 
veneer  of  all  kinds. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  A  plate ;  as,  the  lamince  of  the  vertebra?. 

(2)  A  layer;   as,  the  lamina  cinerea  (gray  layer), 
which  connects  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  com- 
missure of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Bot. :  The  blade  or  expanded  surface  of  a  leaf ; 
the  leaf  of  a  plant  without  its  petiole. 

3.  (real. :  A  term  used  of  the  smaller  layers  into 
which  a  stratum  is  divided. 

lam  In  a-Wl  -I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  laminable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lamiuablo. 

lam -In-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  Iamm(a);  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  lamina-  or  thin  plates; 
capable  of  being  extended  into  thin  plates  by  press- 
ure between  steel  or  iron  rollers. 

lam-I-n»,«..pl.   [LAMINA.] 

lam -I  nar,  a.  [Lat.  Iamin(a)  =  a  scale,  a  thin 
plate;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.J  Consisting  of  luminte 
or  thin  plates  ;  in  layers. 

laminar-fission,  .-•. 

Petrology:  Flaggy  cleavage,  one  of  Rutloy's 
"Structural  Planes." 


lam-I-nar -I-a,  «.  [Lat.  lamina  (a.  v.);  sing, 
fern.  suff.  -aria.  Named  from  the  madder-like 
character  of  the  fronds.  I 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Algais,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Laminaridsp,  or  the  order  Laminariaceay. 
In  place  of  leaves  there  is  a  plane  ribless  expan- 
sion. The  stem  is  either  naked  or  fringed.  The 
young  stalks  of  Laminaria  digitata  and  /..  tac- 
charina,  called  tangles,  are  eaten.  The  first  of 
these  with  /. .  bulbosa  are  most  valued  of  the  genus 
for  kelp  manufacture.  l..x<if<-h«rin<i  la  used  as  an 
imperfect  hygrometer.  Itis  administered  in  India 
in  goiter,  scrofula,  and  syphilis.  So  are/.,  bructeata 
ana  the  large  Australian  species,  L.potatorum. 

l5m-I-nar-I-a'-$8-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lomi- 
narj'(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aoete.l 

Bot. :  An  order  of  dark-spored  Algais.  They  are 
olive-colored,  unjointed  seaweeds,  with  superficial 
spores  which  form  indefinite  cloud-like  patches,  or 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  frond.  Many  of 
them  are  of  large  size. 

lam-I-nar'-I-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  faminari(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  algaceous  genns 
Lamiuaria  (q. T.). 

laminarian-zone, «. 

ZoOl.  Geog. :  The  second  of  the  great  marine  zones 
into  which  Mollusks  are  distributed,  a  zone  from 
low  water  to  fifteen  fathoms  in  depth.  The  lamina  ria 
and  other  seaweeds  form  miniature  forests  in  which 
are  the  vegetable-foedingmollusks,  Lacuna,  Kissoa, 
also  bivalves,  cephalopods,  &c.  In  tropical  seas 
there  is  of  ten  coral  instead  of  seaweeds.  The  oyster 
beds  of  the  north  and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
south  are  in  the  laminarian  zone. 

lam  -In-ar-Ite, «.    [LAMIXAKITKS.  | 

Palceobot. :  A  species  of  Laminarites  (q.  v.). 

lam-In-$,-ri'-t8s.,  8.  [Mod.  Latin  Iam«nari(a) 
(q.  v.);-ites(Palo2ont.).] 

Palceobot. :  The  name  given  by  Brongniart  to 
what  he  deemed  a  fossil  algal  from  the  Secondary 
rocks  of  Aix,  near  Lm  Hochello. 

lam'-In-a-rf ,  a.  [Eng.  lamin(a);  -ary.]  Con- 
sisting or  composed  of  thin  plates  or  layers. 

lam'-I-nite,  v.  t.  [Lat.  Iammo=a  thin  plate.] 
To  split  up  into  thin  plates  or  layers. 

"We  took  an  ounce  of  that  [refined  silver]  and  having 
laminated  it,  we  cast  it  upon  twice  ita  weight  of  beaten 
sublimate."— Boyle:  Works,  Hi.  81. 

laminate,  lam -I-nat-gd, a.  [Lat.  lammfa) ; 
Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.]  Consisting  of  laminae, 
or  thin  plates  or  scales,  in  layers  one  over  the  other. 

"I  took  two  parcels  of  gold,  the  one  common  gold  thinly 
laminated,  and  the  other  very  well  refined." — Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  82. 

laminated-arch,  «.  A  timber  arch  made  of  sue 
cessive  thicknesses  of  planking  bent  onto  a  center- 
ing and  secufed  together  by  tree-nails. 

laminated  pipe,  e.  Water,  sewer,  or  gas  pipe 
made  of  thicknesses  of  veneer  or  scale  board  suc- 
cessively wrapped  to  obtain  thickness  and  strength. 
Each  layer  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  asphalt, 
and  the  grain  of  alternate  layers  passes  in  trans- 
verse directions,  so  as  to  secure  an  intimate  bond 
and  a  line  of  resistance  to  disruption  in  any  direc- 
tion, lengthwise,  oblique,  or  across  the  pipe  cir- 
cumference. The  veneer  is  sometimes  made  to 
alternate  with  fabric  or  an  adhesive  composition. 

laminated-rib,  x.  An  arched  beam  made  of 
planks  bent,  laid  flatwise  In  layers,  and  secured  by 
bolts.  [AKCHED-BEAM.] 

lam  -I-nat-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [LAMINATE,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Separating  into  several  plates  or  layers. 

laminating-machine,  K.  A  gold-beater's  rolling- 
mill  for  reducing  the  ingot  of  (fold  to  such  a  thick- 
ness that  a  square  inch  will  weigh  6!i  grains.  The 
ingot  weighs  two  ounces,  and  is  3£  inch  broad.  The 
rollers  are  of  hard  steel,  and  extend  the  ingot  to  a 
ribbon.  The  gold  is  frequently  annealed  during 
the  process. 

laminating-roller,  e. 

Metal-working:  One  of  a  set  by  which  a  faggot  or 
bloom  is  drawn  out  into  a  bar  or  sheet. 

lam-I-na  -tion,  «.  [Eng.  lamina(te),  v. ;  -tion.'] 
The  state  of  being  composed  of  small  laminte  fir 
plates. 

"Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination  and  fissile 
structure  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  structure 
...  to  their  having  moved,  when  liquid,  In  the  direc- 
tion of  thelaininas."— L|/e/l:  Student's  Elements  of  Geology, 
p.  (79. 

lam-l-nlf-Sr-OuS,  a.  [Latin  Iamina=a  thin 
plate,  a  layer  ;/ero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-OWE.]  Constructed  of  laminae  or  thin  plates  in 
layers. 


lam  I  nl  plan  tar,  a.  [Lat.  Iamina=a  plati . 
and  p(anfa=the  sole  of  the  foot.]  Having  a  horny 
sheath  on  both  sides  behind  the  tarsus,  as  have 
most  of  the  song  birds  except  the  lark. 

lam  I  n!  Us,  ».  [Lat.  lanitn(a),  and  suff.  -itis— 
inflammation.] 

Far.:  Inflammation  of  the  laminio  or  fleshy  plates 
attaching  th«  coffin  bone  of  a  horse's  foot  to  the 
horny  sheath;  founder.  (Youatl.) 

*lam  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  iam(<0,  a.  ;-!«*.]  Somewhat 
lame. 

•lam  -I-tSr,  *lam  «-ter,  subit.  [LAMETEE.]  A 
cripple.  (Scotch.) 

la  ml  urn,  s.  [Lat.=tho  dead  nettle,  from  Gr. 
Iainto8=thotnroat.  The  genus  received  its  name 
from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  Dead  nettle ;  a  genus  of  Labiatas,  family 
Lamidae  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  hairy  plants,  with 
many  whorls  or  leafy  bracteate  heads  of  flowers. 
Calyx  tubular  or  subcampanulate,  with  five  teeth ; 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched,  lower  trifid,  spread- 
ing; stamens  four;  anthers  converging  in  pairs, 
tlip  cells  diverging.  Thirty-five  species  are  known. 
Lamium  purpureum,  L.  intermedium,  L.  amplexi- 
caule,  L.  album,  and  L,  galeobdolon  are  the  best 
known. 

•lamrn,  "lamb,  «lam,  v.  t.  [Icel.  temja=tobei 
Iama=to  bruise;  A.  S.  /«;man=to  thrash;  Ic 
lamning=&  beating.]  To  beat  soundly  ;  to  thra 
[LAM.J 

"A  fellow  whom  he  lambed  most  horribly." — Jf/« 
Travels  in  England,  p.  806. 

Lam  mas,  *Lam  masse,  ».  It,  a.  [A.  S.  Mdf- 
mce&ne,  hlumuiurmu',  from  Mdf=&  loaf,  mcesse  =  a 
mass.] 

A.  Aisubst. :  The  first  day  of  August,  so  called 
because  on  that  day,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  a  loaf 
was  offered  as  an  offering  of  first-fruits. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  first 
day  of  August. 

If  Shipley  (Gloss.  Eccles.  Terms')  considers  Lam- 
mas an  abridgment  of  Vineula  mass,  or,  the  feast  ->t 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula}  in  commemoration  of  his 
deliverance  from  chains,  which  is  celebrated  on 
August  1st. 

1f  At  Latter  Lammas:  Never:  equivalent  to 
"Greek  kalends." 

Lammas-day,  «.    The  first  of  August ;  Lammas. 

Lammas-eve,  «.  The  eve  of  Lammas-day ;  the 
thirty-first  of  July. 

Lammas-tide,  subst.  Lammas-time  or  season 
(q.  v.). 

"  She  is  not  fourteen  ;  how  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  t" 

Shakesp. .-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

*lam'-m8r,  *lam-er,  *laum-er,  «.  <t  a.    [Pe 
haps  for  I'ammer,  a  Frenchified  form  of  amber.] 

A.  Astubst.:  Amber. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  amber. 

"A  grogram  gown,  Inmmer  beads,  and  a  clean  cocker- 
nony.  — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xii. 

Iam'-m8r-gel-5r,  Item -mSr-gey-Jr,  18m- 
m§r-gey-8r,  s.  [Ger.  lammergeier;  lammer,  pi. 
of  (amm=alamb,  andg«>ier=a  vulture.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  parts  of  .Switzerland, 
\f..  to  an  eagle, 
Gypaftus  bar- 
bafus.   [GRIF- 
FON, 2.] 

lam  na,  s. 
[Gr.  I"  11111:1,  the 
same  as  lamia.] 
[LAMIA.] 

1.  Ichthyology : 
The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  fam- 
ily Lamnidee 
(q.  v.).    Lamna 
cornub tea  is 
the    Porbeagle 
o  r    Beaumaris- 
shark  (q.  v.). 

2.  P  a  Ice  on- 
tology :    Teeth 
apparently     be- 


Lammergeier. 


longing  to  the  genus  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

lam  -nl-dte,    «.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.,  AT.,    Iamn(a) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<l<i .  ] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Porbeagles;  a  family  of  Selachoidci 
(Sharks).     No  nictitating  membrane,  no  Miiracli--. 
or  only  minuto  foramina  in  their  j>laci-.    Tim  gill- 
openings  are  usually  wide.  Dr.  <  ion  t  her  divides  t  lie 
family  into  two  sub-families,  Lamnina  and  Sela- 
china  (o.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  Teeth,  4c.,  belongingto  tho  family 
are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  and  tho  Tertiary. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     fatner;     w«,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
«r,  '  wore,     wolf,     work,     whft,     s6n;     mote,     cfib,     cUre,    unite,     cOr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      a,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


laiimina 

lam-nl'-nft,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lamn(a);  Latin 
ni'iit  .  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ino.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub-family  of  Lamnidee,  containing  the 
genera  Lamna,  Carcharodon,  Odontaspis,  and  Alo- 
pecias. (Gttnther.) 

lam  nun  gui  9.  (ul  as  wl),  e.  fLat.  lamna,  a 
contr.  for  lamina,  and  unauis—a  uail.J 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  by'Prof.  Wagner  to  a  section 
of  the  Pachydermata,  having  flattened  nails  instead 
of  hoofs.  It  contains  only  one  family,  Hyracida* 
(q.v.). 

lamp,  'lampe,  s.  [Fr.  lampe,  from  Lat.  lampas; 
(ir.  lamvfu=a  torch,  a  light;  lampo=tu  shine  ;  Ger. 
lampe;  Ital.  lampa.j 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  vessel  in  early  times  of  rude  pottery,  later 
of  metal,  glass,  or  porcelain,  for  the  production  of 
artificial  light  by  means  of  the  combustion  of  a 
.v-irlf  inserted  in  oil  or  other  highly  inflammable 
matter. 


"The  wise  [virgins]  took  oil  in  their 
aiiiim."  —  Mall.  uciv.  4. 


ls  with  their 


(2)  In  a  loose  sense,  the  word  is  used  for  some 
other  contrivance  of  producing  artificial  light ;  as, 
a  gas-lamp,  an  electnc-£amp. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  or  suggesting  a 
lamp  in  use  or  appearance;  anything  which  gives 
out  or  possesses  light  real  or  metaphorical;  any- 
thing shining  as  a  luminary. 

"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my 
path."— Psalms  cxii.  106. 

JSolepile  lamp:  A  vessel  containing  alcohol 
which  is.  vaporized  by  heat,  and  forms  a  powerful 
blow-pipe  flame  when  ignited. 

Arc  lamp :  A  form  of  electric  lamp,  in  which  light 
is  given  out  by  the  voltaic  arc  spanning  the  interval 
between  the  carbon  points. 

•  Dobereiner's  lamp :  A  lamp  in  which  flame  is  pro- 
duced by  a  spontaneous  ignition  of  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
gas  passed  tnrough  a  platinum  sponge. 

Safety  lamp:  A  miner's  lamp  in  winch  explosive 
ga.-es  are  kept  from  ignition  by  a  flue  wire  gauze 
which  surrounds  the  flame. 

lamp-bracket,  ».  A  branch  extending  from  a 
wall  or  pillar  to  hold  a  lamp. 

lamp-burner,  s.  The  portion  of  a  lamp  at  which 
the  wick  is  exposed,  adjusted,  and  ignited.  Its 
crowning  portion  is  usually  such  as  to  direct  a  cur- 
rent of  air  upon  the  wick  to  insure  a  more  perfect 
combustion. 

lamp-cement,  «.  A  cement  for  brass  mountings 
upon  glass,  such  as  on  lamps,  is  made  by  boiling 
resin  3  parts  with  caustic  soda  1  part,  in  water  5 
parts,  thus  making  a  kind  of  soap,  which  is  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris,  zinc-white, 
T»  hire-lead,  or  precipitated  chalk.  It  is  unaffected 
by  petroleum  or  similar  burning-fluids. 

lamp-chimney,  8.  The  glass  funnel  which  in- 
creases the  draft  and  protects  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 
Lamp-chimneys  are  usually  made  of  glass,  but  have 
been  made  of  mica,  metal  with  mica  windows,  horn, 
anrl  porcelain.  Their  forms  are  various,  from  the 
straight  cylinder  of  the  German  student's  or  Ar- 
[andlamp  to  the  obese  bulb  of  commoner  varieties, 
'hey  have  also  been  marie  in  various  convoluted 
,nd  spiral  forms,  designed  to  give  greater  liberty  of 
expansion  with  changes  of  temperature.  They 
have  also  been  split  longitudinally,  spirally,  and 
made  with  holes,  the  intention  being  in  each  case 
to  make  thorn  less  liable  to  fracture  by  heat  or  a 
blow. 

Lamp-chimney  cleaner  : 

Domestic :  A  pad  or  brush  for  cleaning  the  chim- 
neys and  glasses  of  lamps.  It  is  nsuaL'y  made  ex- 
panding, so  as  to  bear  upon  opposite  portions  of 
tlii'  inside. 

lamp-cone,  a.     A  dome-shaped  or  conical  cap, 
with  a  slit  for  the  flame,  and   placed  over  and 
around  the  wick  and  wick-tube  of  a  lamp,  to  con- 
centrate the  current  of  air  at  the  throat  of  the  cone, 
lamp-oil,  s.    Any  oil  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
lamp-post,  s.    A  stand  for  a  street-lamp,  usually 
adapted  for  gas.    The  pipes  rise  inside  the  hollow 
post,  with  a  burner  on  top  surrounded  by  a  glazed 
lantern. 

lamp-shade,  x.  A  screen  placed  above  the  light 
to  intercept  or  mellow  it.  It  may  have  a  dark  ex- 
terior and  reflecting  interior  surface. 

lamp-shells,  s.  pi. 

Zoology  : 

1.  Gen.:  The  class  Brachiopoda  (q.  v.),  the  shape 
of  the  shell,  with  the  hole  for  the  passage  of  the 

gsdunclo,    presenting    some    resemblance   to   an 
truscan  lamp. 

2.  Spec.:  The  genus  Terebratula  (q.  v.). 

lamp-stove,  s.  A  stove  in  which  the  heat  is  ob- 
tained by  the  burning  of  oil  in  wicks  beneath  the 
kettle,  oven,  &c. 
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lamp-wick, ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  capillary  or  foraminous  ma- 
terial which  conducts  oil  or  grease  to  the  part 
where   it  is   consumed   in  the  flame.    Wicks  are 
usually  of  woven  fiber — cotton,  for  instance,  but 
have  been  made  of  paper-pulp,  asbestos,  biscuit  of 
fire-clay,  &c. 

2.  Bot.:   Phlomis  lychnitis,  one  of  the  Labiates 
(q.v.).  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  whence  it  was  taken  to  England  in  1568. 

•lamp  (!),».«.&».   [LAMP,«.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  light  up,  as  a  lamp ;  to  illuminate. 
"  Did  toward  me  those  lamping  tarns  direct." 

Drummond,  s.  xv. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  slime ;  to  give  light. 
"Emongst  the  eternal  spheres  and  lamping  sky." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  1 

lamp  (2),  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  Jimp  (q.v.).]  To 
walk  quickly  and  with  long  strides.  (Scotch.) 

*lam  pad,  s.  [Gr.  lampas  (genit.  lampados).]  A 
lamp ;  a  candlestick. 

lam' -pa  des, ,  s.  pi.   [LAMPAD.] 

Zofll. :  The  name  given  by  the  early  modern  nat- 
uralists, specially  by  Menschen  in  1787  and  Hum- 
phreys in  1797,  to  the  Lamp-shells.  [BuACHiOFODA.] 

lam  -pa  dlst,  s.    (Gr.  lamparlistes,  from  I 
(gonit.  7amparios)=a  lamp.]     One  who  gain 
prize  in  the  lampadrome. 

lam  pa-dlte,  *.  [Named  by  Hust  after  Lampa- 
dius ;  suff.  -ite  (.Win.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Wad  containing  4  to  18  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  sometimes  oxide  of 
cobalt.  Passes  into  melaconite  (q.v.).  Dana  makes 
it  a  sub-species  of  Wad  (q.  v.),  but  it  is  probably 
only  a  mixture. 

lam'-pgi  drome,  «.  [Gr.  lampadldromia,  from 
lampas  (genit.  lampadot)  — a  lamp,  and  dromos—a 
running;  dramem=torun.] 

Or.  Antiq. :  A  torch-race  which  it  was  customary 
to  exhibit  at  certain  sacred  festivals.  The  competi- 
tors were  young  men,  to  each  of  whom  alighted 
torch  was  given,  and  he  who  arrived  first  at  the 
goal  with  his  torcli  still  alight  was  the  winner. 

lam  pas,  lam -pass,  *lam  pers,  s.  [French 
lampof.J 

Farriery:  A  disease  in  horses,  consisting  of  a 
swelling  of  the  flesh,  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  rising  above  the  teeth. 
lam-pas-sS '  (m  as  n) ,  a.   [Fr.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  LANGOED  (q.  v.). 
lamp    ate,  a.    [Eng.  lamp(ic);  •ate.'] 
Chem. ;  A  salt  of  lampic  acid* 
lamp    black,  s.  [Eng.  lamp,  and  black.']  A  nearly 
pure  form  of  amorphous  carbon,  obtained  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  oil  or  rosin.    It  is  used  as 
a  pigment. 

lampblack-furnace,  «.  A  cylindrical  chamber, 
lined  with  sheepskin  or  canvas,  and  having  a  con- 
ical top.  The  top  is  provided  with  a  cowl,  through 
which  the  more  volatile  products  of  combustion  es- 
cape, the  carbon  adhering  to  the  lining  of  the  cham- 
ber. At  one  side  is  a  smaller  communicating  com- 
partment, provided  with  a  grate,  on  which  a  vessel 
containing  the  hydrocarbon,  rosin,  coal-tar,  or  sim- 
ilar substance,  is  placed,  and  heated  by  a  fire  be- 
neath. 

lam   per  eel,  s.    [LAMPKEY.] 
lam    pern,  «.    [Altered  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction from  Eng.,  &c.,  lamprey  (q.  v.)  (7).] 

Ichthy.:  The  river  lamprey,  Petromyzon  fluvia- 
tilit.  The  back  is  dark  blue,  the  sides  silvery.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  sea  lamprey.  It  is  found  in  many 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Japan. 

*lam'-p8rs,  g.    [LAMPAS.] 
lam   pet,  lam  -pit,  s.    [LIMPET.] 
Lam  -p§-t§r|,  s.  pi.    [Named  from  Lampeter,  in 
Cardiganshire,  Wales,  at  which  exists  a  college  for 
theological  students,  founded  by  Bishop  Burgess  in 
1822,  erected  in  1827,  and  incorporated  in  1828.J 

I'll.  Hist. :  An  association  formed  among  his  fol- 
low students  by  Mr.,  afterward  Rev.,  Henry  James 
Prince,  who  entered  Lampeter  College  in  March, 
1836.  In  June,  1842,  at  a  meeting  in  Swansea,  he  is 
said  to  have  put  forth  pretensions  to  be  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  being^  repudiated  by 
the  majority  of  his  brethren,  led  him  to  leave  the 
college  and  secede  from  the  Church  of  England  and 
found  an  institution  called  the  Agapemone  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  Lampeter  Brethren. 
Lam-pe'-tians.  (ti  as  sh) ,  a.  pi.  [See  def.] 
Cfc.  Hist. :  A  sect,  probably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  said  to  derive  their  name  from  their 
founder  Lampotius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
St.  John  Damascene  (<Je  HOST  (ed.  1548),  p.  359)  de- 
scribes them  as  teaching  that  no  Christian  should 
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do  anything  unwillingly  or  by  constraint,  and  says 
that  their  freedom  degenerated  into  license.  They 
have,  at  various  times,  been  identified  with  the 
Massalians.  Adelphians,  and  Marciouists,  but  wore 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Euchite-. 

*lamp'-full,  a.    [Eng.  tamp,  and  /uH.J    Starry. 

lamp  -Ic,  u.  [From  (Dobereiner's)  (amp,  the 
name  given  to  the  platinum  spiral  over  a  spirit 
lamp ;  -ic.] 

lampic-acid,  a. 

Chem.:  t'llliO,.  Aldehjrdic-acid,  tcetylous-acid, 
etheric  acid.  An  acid  discoverer!  by  Davy  and  Far- 
aday, and  called  by  Prof.  Daniell  lampic  acid.  If 
a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  be  kept  at  a  red  heat  in 
tli.'  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  volatile  products 
of  combustion  condensed,  an  acid  liquid  is  obtained, 
tli"  vapor  of  which  has  the  odor  of  aldehyde,  and 
strongly  affects  the  eyes.  This  is  called  lampic 
acid,  out  by  many  chemists  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
mixture  of  aldehyde,  acetic  and  formic  acids.  It  is 
a  transparent,  colorless  liquid;  specific  gravity, 
1*015,  possessing  a  sour,  harsh  taste,  and  disagree- 
able pungent  odor.  It  has  a  powerfully  reducing 
action,  and  if  heated  with  the  oxides  of  silver  or 
gold,  converts  them  into  the  metallic  state,  a  liquid 
remaining  which  is  found  to  contain  acetic  acid. 

'lamp  Ing,  u.  [Eng.  lamp; -ing.]  Shining  as  a 
lamp ;  sparkling. 

tlam -pl-on,  ».  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  lampe.}  A  small 
lamp,  used  for  illuminations  and  decorations. 

lam  -pit,  s.    [LIMPET.]   A  limpet. 

•lamp -less,  n.  [Eng.  lamp ;  -less.]  Without  or 
destitute  of  a  lamp ;  not  reflecting  light, 

"Your  ladies'  eyes  are  lamplfsa  to  that  virtue." 

Beaum.  ,f  FUt.:  Mad  Lover,  ii.  I. 

lamp  light  (gh silent), ».  [Eng.  lamp,  and  light.'] 
The  light  given  at  night  by  lamps. 

lamp  -light  er  (i//i.  silent),  ».  [Eng.  lump,  and 
lighter.']  One  whose  occupation  is  to  light  the  pub- 
lic lamps  at  night. 

lampodn, ».  [Fr.  lampon= a  drinking  song,  so 
called  from  theexclamation  {umpo?u.'=letns  drink, 
frequently  introduced  into  such  songs;  Zamper=to 
drink.l  A  personal  satire  written  or  published; 
scurrilous  abuse,  usually  of  some  one  prominently 
before  the  public. 

lam  poon',  v.  t.  [LAMPOON,  ».]  To  write  lam- 
poons upon ;  to  abuse  with  personal  satire. 

lam  poon  er,  -.  [Eng.  lampoon;  -er.']  One  who 
lampoons  another ;  one  who  writes  personal  satire 
on  others :  a  writer  of  lampoons. 

*l5m-podn>r? ,  «.  [Eng.  lampoon;  -ry.]  The  act 
of  lampooning ;  a  lampoon  ;  personal  abuse  or  sat- 
ire. 

lam-pra-chse'-nl  iim,  s.  [Gr.  fampros=bright, 
brilliant,  and  Mod.  Lat.  (a)rhcnniuin  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites.  Lamprachcenium 
microcephalum.&n  Indian  plant,  is  said  byDymock 
to  be  used  medicinally  as  an  aromatic  bitter. 

lam  -prel,  lam   pr6n,  8.    [LAMPREY.] 

lam  -pre? ,  *lam  preye,  s.  [Fr.  lamproie;  Prov. 
lampreza.  lamprea.  lamprada;  8p.  &.  Port.  Innt- 
;"••'';  Ital.  lampreda, from  Lat./<im/>i  /ra  — tholam- 
prey,  from  Jan»6o=to  lick,  and  petra=&  rock.  So 
called  from  attaching  itself  by  its  mouth  to  rocks.] 

1.  (Sing.):  The   genus   Vetromyzon.    There   are 
two  dorsal  fins,  both  far  back  on  the  body.    The 
Sea,  or  Spotted  Lamprey,  Petromyzon  marinut,  is 
an  eel-like  fish,  nearly  three  feet  long,  greenish- 
brown,  marbled  with  darker  brown  and  green  on 
the  back  and  sides.     It  attaches  itself  to  rocks, 
boats,  and  to  other  fishes,  by  the  mouth,  exhausting 
the  air.    It  is  found  in  this  country,  in  England  and 
Africa.    The  Fringe-lipped  Lamprey  (Petromyzon 
branchialis)  is  called  also  the  Sandpiper  (q.  v.),  the 
River  Lamprey,  and  the  Lampern  (q.  v.). 

"There  were  found  In  Caesar's  fish-ponds,  lampreyca  to 
have  lived  threescore  years."— Bacan:  Hist.  Life  and 
Death.  %  11. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Petromyzontidie.   It  consists 
of  eel-like  fishes,  with  a  naked  skin  and  undergoing 
a  metamorphosis.  Their  larval  form  was  taken  for  a 
distinct  fish,  and  was  called  Ammoccetes.   In  this 
form  the  head  is  very  small,  the  month  toothless 
and  surrounded  by  fringed  barbels,  and  the  eye 
small  and  hidden  in  a  groove.  In  the  third  of  fourth 
year  maturity  is  reached. 

lam  -prl-ma.,  «.  [Gr.  Jampre»mr5n=clad  in  splen- 
did robes ;  lampro&=bright.] 

Sntom. :  The  typical  genus  or  the  sub-family  Lam- 
priinime  (q.  v.).  It  is  of  splendid  hue,  and  is  from 
Australia. 

lam  prl  ml  nse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c.,  lam- 
prim(a) ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inm.] 

Entom.:  A  sno-family  of  Lucanidee  (Stagbeetles). 
Thoy  are  distinguished  for  their  metallic  splendor. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     r;hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  I 
-clan,      -Man  =  shaa.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic,  =  bel,     deL 


lampris 

lam   prls,  «.    [Qr.  iamprcw=bright.] 
/'•WAu.:  A  genus  of  Coryphaenidie,  or  Coryphee- 
niiiu.    Lampris  tuna  is  tin-  Opah  (q.  v.).    See  also 

KlNU-FIHH. 

lam  pro  phaae,  lam  proph  -g.n-It«,  «.  [Gr. 
Zn  m  i'  n  is=  shining,  and  j'Aat?iomai=to  appear.^ 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  thin,  cleavablo  folia  at 
Longban,  Werraland,  8we<len.  Hardness,  3;  specific 
gravity,  3'07  ;  luster,  pearly  ;  color  and  streak  white. 
Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  11*17;  oxide  of  lead, 
28'0;  protoxide  of  manganese,  7'90;  magnesia,  5'26; 
lime,  24-65  ;  soda  and  potash.  It-it  ;  water,  8'35. 


lam  proph   an  He,  «. 

lam  pro  tor  nl  -nse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lampro- 
tornit  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -iiice.] 

Ornith.  :  In  Swainson  s  classification,  a  sub-fam- 
ily of  Stnrnidn>,  having  the  bill  thrush-like,  com- 
pressed, the  culmen  curved,  from  the  base,  the 
lateral  toes  unequal.  Now  generally  merged  in 
Sturninie  (q.Y.). 

lam  prSt  or  nls,  *.  [Gr.  lamprotes=  brightness, 
and  omis=-a  bird.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lamprotorninee  (q.v.).  Found  in  Africa. 

lam    pro  type,  «.    [Gr.  2amprcw=shining,  beau- 
tiful, and  Kng.  rvpe.] 
Fhotuy.  :  A  polished  collodion  picture, 

lamp  sa   na,  *.    [LAPS  ANA.] 
lamp  sa   ne  ae,  .-..    [L.vrs.\xE.*:.  I 

lam-pyr'-I-d»  (yr  as  Ir),  ».  [Lat.,  Ac.,  lam- 
pyr(is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -utoe.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Pontamorous  Booties,  tribe 
Malacodermata.  Too  antennae  aro  variable  in  form. 
The  body  is  long,  narrow,  and  soft.  More  than  500 
are  known,  most  of  thorn  from  North  and  South 
America.  [LAMFYRIH.]  The  family  is  divided  into 
the  sub-families,  Lycinee,  Lampyrinae,  and  Tele- 
phoruue. 

lam  py'r-I'-ntB,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  lampyr(is)  (q.  v.)  j 
fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ilKB.J 

Entom.  :  The  typical  sub-family  of  tlio  family 
Laiupyridm  (q,  v.).  The  prothorax  forms  a  shield 
more  or  less  covering  the  head  ;  the  tail  in  the 
females  emits  an  electric  light. 

lam  -ff  r-Ine,  «.    [Lat.,  &c.,  (ampyr(i»)  ;  -ine.] 
Zo6l.  :  A  membor  of  the  coleopterous  sub-family 
Lampyrinso  (q.  v.). 

l£m-pyr  Is  (yr  as  Ir),  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lam- 
pouri»=a  glowworm;  tanipo=to  shino,  andoura  = 
a  tail.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lampyrinte  and  of  the  family  Lampyridee.  Lam- 
pyria  noctiluca  is  the  Glowworm  (q.  v.). 

Ian*,  s.  [The  native  name.]  A  kind  of  close- 
grained,  tough  wood,  obtained  from  the  Genipa 
america.no,,  a  treo  of  the  Cinchona  family,  and  a 
nativeof  British  Gniana.  The  fruit,  called  genipap, 
yields  a  pigment  called  laua  dyo,Q3odby  the  natives 
to  stain  their  skins. 

Una-dye,  ».   [LANA.] 

lin  ark  ite,  s.  [Named  from  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  where  first  found  ;  Ruff.  -ite  (.Win.).] 

Mm.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occuring  in  crystals 
aggregated  lengthways.  Cleavage  perfect  in  one 
direction,  less  so  in  another  :  lammre  flexible  ;  hard- 
ness, 2-2'5  :  specific  gravity,  6'3-fl'4  ;  luster,  cleavage- 
face  pearly,  elsewhere  adamantine  to  resinous; 
color.groenish-white  or  pale-yellow.  Composition  : 
formerly  regarded  as  PbSOvl-PbCOa,  but  recent 
analyses  prove  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
composition  being  PbjSOs,  which  requires  sulphate 
of  lead,  57'6  ;  ozido  of  lead,  42*4. 

*14'-ns,-ry,  ••  [Lat.  Jonaria=a  wool-store,  from 
lanarius  =  pertaining  to  wool  ;  In  mi  =  wool.]  A 
wool-store. 

la  nate.  la  nat  ed,  a.  [Latin  lanatut,  from 
Jana=W(K)l.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <K  Bot.  :  Woolly. 

Lan    c?.  shire,  «.  &  a.    [See  definition.] 

A.  Asuubst.:  One  of  the  most  important  counties 
of  England,  situated  in  the  northwest. 

B.  -•!»  nilj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  county  de- 
scribed under  A. 

Lancashire-asphodel,  ». 

Bot.  :  Karthecium  otiifragum.    [BOG-ASPHODEL.] 

Lancashire-boiler,  «.  A  form  of  steam  boiler, 
having  two  flues  which  contain  the  furnaces  and 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler. 

L&n  -cas-tir,  ».    [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Lancaster-gun,  «. 

Ordn.  :  A  cannon  with  a  twisting,  slightly  oval 
bore  and  conoidal  projectile.  Mr.  Lancaster  s  plan 
was  adopted  in  1854,  and  several  Lancaster  gnus 
were  employed  at  the  siege  of  Sobastopol. 
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Lancaster-rifle,  ».  A  riflo  with  an  elliptic 
rifling,  tho  bore  being  slightly  oval  in  section.  The 
twist  is  one  turn  in  32  inches,  which  is  tho'longth  of 
the  barrel :  bore,  '498  inch  ;  eccentricity.  '01  in  half 
an  inch.  The  lateral  expansion  of  the  bulletcauses 
it  to  fill  the  bore.  Length  of  bullet,  2'i  diameters 
with  n  windage  of  -jAo  .  and  has  a  paper  patch;  the 
first  of  its  kind. 

Lan  cas  ter -I-an,  a.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  born  in  1771.  He  traveled  as  an 
advocate  for  education  from  1807  to  1811.  Becom- 
ing insolvent  ho  removed  in  1818  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  died  on  Oct.  23, 1838.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  monitorial  system  of  education. 
[MONITORIAL.] 

Lancasterian-schools,  «.  ;//.  Schools  set  up 
under  tho  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  on  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster. 

Ian  -cas-tSr-Ite,  «.  [Named  by  Sill i man.  jr., 
from  the  place  whore  found,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral,  once  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  but  now  shown  to  oe  a  mixture  of  brucite 
and  hydromagnesito.  (See  these  words.) 

Lan  cas  trl-an,  o.   [See  def.] 

HM. :  A  follower  of  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  [^f  Wart  of  the  Rotet, 
under  ROSE.] 

lance,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lancea;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
longchc= a  lance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  shaft  with  a 
sharp  point,  much  used,  particularly  before  the  in- 
vention of  firearms.    It  is  a  thrusting  weapon  used 
on  foot,  but  chiefly  on  horseback.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  lance  was  held  in  tho  highest  repute  by  knights 
and  men-at-arms  who  formed  the  main  strength  of 
European  armies;  it  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.    The   lance  used  by 
knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  a  peculiar  form. 
Near  tho  lower  end  the  lance  was  very  thick,  with 
a  deep  opening  in  which  tho  arm  was  placed  when 
the  lanco  was  put  in  rost  preparatory  to  a  charge. 
Immediately  in  front  of  tho  opening  the  shaft  was, 
in  tilting-lances,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  sloped  off  toward  the  upper  end, 
which  was  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.    The  lances  now  in  use  among  the  Euro- 
pean cavalry  have  a  shaft  of  ash  or  beech-wood 
from  8  to  16  feet  long,  with  a  steel  point  8  or  10 
inches  long,  and.  to  prevent  this  f  rom  Doing  cut  off 
by  a  saber  stroke,  the  shaft  is  guarded  by  a  strip 
of  iron  on  each  sido  from  ouo  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
long.    Tho  other  end  has  an  iron  cap  to  prevent 
splitting.    Tho  point  has  a  small  pennon,  intended 
to  frighten  the  enemy's  horses.     When  not  in  use, 
tho  lanco  is  carried  in  a  leathern  shoe  by  the  right 
stirrup,  dependent  by  a  leathern  thong  on  the  right 
arm.    In  use,  it  is  carried  under  the  right  arm. 

"Set  lance  in  rest,  strike  spar." 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  455. 

Free  lance :  Formerly  a  mercenary  soldier,  owing 
allegiance  to  no  one  permanently ;  hence  a  person 
who  is  free  to  assail  any  party  or  principle,  and  is 
not  pledged  to  any  one  more  than  temporarily. 

Stink-fire  lance :  A  fuse  which,  when  ignited,  emits 
a  suffocating  odor,  and  is  used  in  military  mining 
operations  to  dislodge  counter-miners. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  lance ;  a  lancer. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  pointed  blade,  nsually  employed  to 
sever  the  grain  on  each  side  of  the  intended  path  of 
a   chipping-bit   or   router.    It  is  used   in   crozes, 
planes,  and  gauges  of  certain  kinds. 

2.  Greek  Ritual:  A  small  knife  used  in  the  parly 
part  of  the  prpsentGreek  liturgy  to  divide  tho  Host 
from  the  holy  loaf.    The  action  commemorates  the 
piercing  of  our  Lord's  side.    The  priest  makes  four 
cuts  in  tho  loaf,  and  stabs  it  more  than  once,  ac- 
companying each  actic  u  with  appropriate  texts  of 
Scripture. 

3.  Pyrotech. :  Lances  are  small  paper  cases,  filled 
with  composition,  and  attached  to  light  frames  of 
wood,  to  mark  tho  outlines  of  the  figures  in  pyro- 
tochnical  devices.    Various  chemicals  give  the  de- 
sired color  to  tho  flame. 

lance-bucket,  «. 

Cavalry :  The  shoo  in  which  the  butt  of  a  lance  is 
carried  by  the  troopers  of  certain  bodies  of  cavalry. 

lance-corporal,  «. 

Mil.:  A  private  who  performs  the  duties  and 
holds  the  rank  of  a  corporal  temporarily.  A  certain 
proportion  receive  extra  pay. 

lance-fish,  «.  An  English  marine  fish,  tho  sand- 
lance,  Ammodytes  tobianu*;  tho  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  other  members  of  the  genns  Ammodytes. 

•lance-pay,  *lance-gaye.  'lance-de-gay,  «. 
A  kind  of  lance. 


lancet 

lance-head,  ».    Tho  head  or  tip  of  a  lanco. 
•lance-knight,  Mannce-knlght,  «.   A  common 
soldier,  a  lancer.    [LAN8VCENET.J 

•lance-rest,  ».  A  kind  of  hook,  attached  to  tho 
cuirass  on  the  right  side  for  supporting  tho  lance  in 
tho  charge. 

lance-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  lance ;  lanceo- 
late. 

lance-snake,  *. 

ZoOl.:  The  genns  Bothrops.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Cnitalidw,  and  contains  tho  Yellow  Viper,  or 
Rat-tailed  Serpent  of  tho  West  Indies  (Bothropt 
lanceolatut),  B.  atrox,  &c.  All  aro  American. 

lance,  'launce,  «lawn-cyn,  v. t.  &  t.  [LANCE, «.J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pierce ;  to  cut  as  with  a  lance. 

"  Launsing  his  side  full  pitounly  uhis." 

Chaucer:  Lamentation  of  Mary  Hagda 

2.  To  cut  as  a  surgeon  ;  to  open  with  a  lancet. 

"  The  surgeon  launceth  and  cuttath  out  the  dead  flesh.'* 
— Tyndall:  Workts,  p.  119. 

3.  To  pierce ;  to  cut  mentally. 

"  When  every  letter  lanced  her  like  a  dart." 

Vrayton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk,  1 

4.  To  throw  as  a  lance ;  to  launch ;  to  hurl. 

"  And  with  that  word,  with  all  his  force  a  dart 
lie  launeed  then  into  that  croked  womb*." 

Surrey:    Vlrytle:  £nei»  U. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  spring. 

"Plomea  and  cherries 
That  1  yghtliche  launcetli  up  litel  while  dureth." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  218. 

lance   let,  ».    [A  diminutive  of  Eng.  lance.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  Amphiarut    lanceolatut,    a    transparent    an 
iridescent  fish  about  three  inches  long,  with  a  fin 
extending  nearly  from  the  snout  to  tho  hinder  ex- 
tremity.     The  skeleton  is  imperfectly  developed, 
tho  blood  colorless ;  no  proper  skull  or  brain.    It 
has  affinities  to  the  Ascidians.    Its  movements  ar> 
active.     It  is  found  in  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 

2.  Tho  genus  Amphioxus  (q.v.). 

tlin9e'-ly\  a.  [Eng.  lance;  -ly.']  Suitable  to  a 
lance. 

"  He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give  a 
lancely  blow." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

lan?e    6  lar,  a.    [Lat.  lanceol(a),  diminutive  c 
Jancea=a  lance;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.] 
Bot.:  The  same  as  LANCEOLATE  (q.  v.). 

Ian9e  -6-late,  lance  -6-lat-8d,  a.    [Lat.  la 
ol(a),  dim.  of  lancea  =  &  lance  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ater 
-afed.] 

1,  Bot. :    Narrowly  ellip- 
tical, tapering  to  each  end, 

as   the   leaf   of   Plantago         , 

lanceolata,  &c.  Lanceolate  Loaf. 

2.  Anthrop.:  The  same  as  LEAF-SHAPED  (q.  T.). 
*lan$e  6-lat-8-,  pref.    [LANCEOLATE.] 
Bot.tffc.:  Lanceolate, 
lanceolato-subulate,  a. 

Botany:  Between  subulate  and  lanceolate.  (Lou- 
don.) 

•lance  pS  Bade  ,  ».  [Fr.  lancepetade,  lanceprt- 
tade,  lance-pastade ;  Ital.  lancia-tpezzata=&  light 
horseman.]  A  semi-officer  under  a  corporal;  a 
lance-corporal  (q.v.), 

Ian?  er,  *launc  eer,  'launc  er,  «.  [English 
Jancfe) :  •er.'} 

1.  Mil. :  A  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  a  lanco. 

^T  Lancers  were  introduced  into  European  armies 
by  Napoleon  I.,  after  the  pattern  of  those  in  the 
Polish  service.  After  the  campaign  of  IMTi,  four 
regiments  of  English  lancers  were  formed  from  the 
9th,  12th,  16tb,  and  23d  Light  Dragoons.  These 
are  now  represented  by  the  6th,  9th,  12th,  16th,  and 
17th  Cavalry  regiments,  and  are  classed  as  the 
Medium  Cavalry.  They  are  armed  with  lance, 
sword,  and  pistol,  but  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  car- 
bine. They  are  not  good  for  roconnoitering  pur- 
poses, as  they  are  more  easily  seen  than  the  Light 
Hussars,  and  are  also  very  unsuitable  to  wooded 
country;  but  they  are  valuable  in  open  country 
against  infantry  m  disorder.  Tho  Uhlans  in  the 
(ierinan  service  are  armed  and  used  as  in  England, 
and  are  "  medium  cavalry." 

•2,  Surg.:  A  lancet. 

:).  Dancing  (pi.) :  A  certain  set  of  quadrilles. 

Ian  ?et,  *laun  cet,  'lawn  cent,  'lawn  set, «. 
[Fr.  lancette,  dimin.  of  Iance=a  lance.] 

I.  Orel.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  lancet-window  (q.v.). 

2.  Metal-working:   The  tapping-bar  of  a   metal 
furnace. 


ate,    flit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w£,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pit, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrlt,     wh6,     sin;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur.     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,      sa,     ce  -  e;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


lancet -arch 

3.  Surg.:  A  small,  sharp,  surgical  instrument, 
used  in  blooding,  cutting  of  abaotMSM,  tumors.  Ac. 
They  are  of  various  ihapeB  and  sizes,  according 
to  the  i>uri>osi>s  for  which  they  am  intended;  a-, 
vaccinating  lamcett,  gum  liinrrln,  &c.  Lancets  of 
copper  wero  ilisintorrod  in  Pompeii  in  1819.  in  the 
house  of  a  Roman  surgeon  in  the  Via  Consnlaris. 

"Which  somls  forth  its  admirable 
knives,  razors,  and  lancet*  to  the  far- 
thest ends  of  the  world." — Macautaii: 
Bi*t.  Kng.,  ch.  iii. 

lancet-arch,  .1. 

Mastmry :  An  arch  with  a  sharply 
pointed  top,  like  the  point  of  a  Ian- 
cot.  [ARCH.J 

lancet-fish,  a.  Lancet-arch. 

IrMhii.:    Another    name    for    the    Surgeon-fish. 

[ACAXTHURUS.J 

lancet- window,  «. 

A  i~ch. :  A  high,  narrow  window  terminating  in  a 
Tory  pointed  arch.  It  is  characteristic  of  that 
division  of 
(Goth  ic  archi- 
tecture known 
as  Early  Eug- 
li.ii.  Lancet- 
windows  are 
frequently 
found  two, 
three,  or  even 
five  together,  as 
is  the  case  in 
the  illustration 

lanqe  wopd 
a.  |  Eng.  lunci', 
8.,  and  wood.] 

Botany,  etc. ; 

1.  According 
to  Schomburk. 
the  wood  of 
iit  qui- 

„,, 'groV-  Lancet-windows, 

ing  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Yari  Vari,  It  is 
a  light  elastic  wood,  used  especially  by  coach- 
bnUdors. 

'-'.  (luatteria  virgatu. 

laucli,  v.  t.  &  i.    [LAUNCH,  «.] 

Ian  9lf-Sr  ous,  a.  [Lat.  lancea=a  lance;  fero 
=to  boar,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous,]  Bearing  or 
carrying  a  lance. 

Ian  -cl  form,  a.  [Latin  lincea=a  lance,  and 
/brma=forffl,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape 
of  a  lance ;  lance-shaped ;  lanceolate. 

Ian  cm  ate,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  lanrinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lancino=to  tear  to  pieces.]  To  tear,  to  rend,  to 
lacerate. 

Ian -$In-at-Ing,  a.  [LANCINATE.]  Piercing, cut. 
ting,  keen;  specific.,  applied  to  a  sudden,  sharp, 
shooting  pain,  as  in  cancer. 

lan-cln-a -tion,  ».  [LANCINATE.]  The  act  of 
lacerating  or  rending;  laceration. 

"Made  many  incisures  and lancinat ions." — Fuller:  Pis- 
gah  Xiyht,  bk.  V.,  ch.  xii. 

land  (1),  *lond,  «.  [A.  S.  land:  cogn.  with  Icel., 
8w.,  Dan.,  Gor.,  and  Goth,  (and;  M.  H.  Ger.  lant; 
fr.lnnde;  Ital.  &  Sp.  landa=&  heath.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  solid  portion  of  the  earth  as  distinct  from 
the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  &c. ;  the  solid  or 
Ixed  parti  of  the  globe  as  distinct  from  the  fluid  or 
movable  part ;  earth. 

"And  God  sayde  :  let  yc  waters  that  are  under  heaven 
gather  themselves  into  one  place  that  the  dry  l«n<l  may  ap- 
pere."— Oenesis  i.  (1551.) 

2.  A  country,  a  district,  a  region  ;    any  part  of  the 
gli  'be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  particular  nation 
or  people. 

"Thus  and  thus  said  the  maid  that  is  of  the  land  of 
Israel."— 2  Kings  v.  4. 

3.  The  superficial  part  of  the  globe  as  considered 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  qualities ;  the  ground,  the 
soil ;  as,  poor  or  good  land,  wet  land. 

*4.  The  ground  :  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"  [Eioneus]  rolled  with  limbs  relaxed  along  the  land." 
Pope:  Hiimer'a  Iliad,  vii.  8. 

*S.  A  nation,  a  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  any  par- 
ticular region  or  country. 

6.  Landed  property. 

"\  tax  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  landholder." — 
Locke:  Lowering  of  Interest. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  .1'iric. :  The  portion  of  plowed  land  included 
between  two  dead-furrows  in  arable  land,  where  the 
plowing  is  not  done  with  a  turn-wrost  plow. 

"Another,  who  litul  a  box,  wherein  was  money,  apparel, 
and  other  things  of  value,  left,  it  in  a  land  of  standing 
come." — Apprehension  ofCaralliers  at  Braokley,  in  North- 
amptonshire, 1641!.  p.  7. 
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2.  Firearms:  That  portion  of  the  bore  of  a  rifle 
which  is  not  occupied  by  the  grooves. 

3.  Geofi.  <t  Ueot. :  The  general  ratio  of  land  to  sea 
throughout  the  globe  is  as  one  to  three,  but  that 
between  the  poles  and  the  liarallel  of  !)U    is  as  nine 
to  twenty-throe.    Nearly  all  the  existing  laud  was 
at  one  time  or  other  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  water  has  not  receded  from  it,  but  earthquake 
and  volcanic  action  has  heaved  it  above  the  water. 
The  mean  height  of  all  the  land  of  the  globe  above 
the  sea  level  at  present  is  about  1,000  feet.    (Lyell: 
Princip.  A  Elem.  of  Geol.) 

4.  Lair: 

(1)  United  States  and  English.  Lai*:   A  generic 
term  comprehending  every  species  of  ground  or 
earth,    as    meadows,    pastures,   woods,    marshes, 
waters,  furze,  and  heath,  including  also  mills,  ana 
buildings. 

"  l.<nfl  includes  in  its  signification  any  ground,  soil,  or 
earth  whatsoever;  as  arable,  meadows,  pastures,  woods, 
moors,  waters,  marshes,  furzes,  and  heath.  Water  being 
here  mentioned  as  land,  may  seem  a  kind  of  solecism; 
but  such  is  the  language  of  the  law:  and  therefore  I  can- 
not bring  an  action  to  recover  possession  of  a  pool  or 
other  piece  of  water  by  the  name  of  water  only:  but  I 
must  bring  an  action  for  the  land  that  lies  at  the  bottom, 
ami  must  call  it  twenty  acres  of  land  covered  with  water. 
For  water  is  a  movable,  wandering  thing,  and  must  of 
necessity  continue  common  by  the  law  of  nature;  but  the 
land,  which  that  water  covers,  is  permanent,  fixed,  and 
immovable;  and  of  this  the  law  will  take  not  ice,  but  not  of 
the  other.  Land  has  also,  in  its  legal  significations,  an 
Indefinite  extent,  upward  as  well  us  downward.  Ciijus  est 
solinn,  ejus  eft  usqiu'  ad  cfrlnm,  is  the  maxim  of  the  law, 
therefore  no  man  may  erect  any  building,  or  the  like,  to 
overhang  another's  land;  and  downward,  whatever  is  in  a 
direct  line  between  the  surface  of  any  /"/.  '  and  the  center 
of  the  earth,  belongs  to  the  ownerof  the  surface." — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  2. 

(2)  Scots  Law:   A  house  consisting  of   different 
stories ;  espoc.,  a  building  including  different  tene- 
ments. 

5.  Milling:  That  part  of  the  face  of  a  mill-stone 
which  is  not  furrowed;  that  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  furrows. 

6.  Naut.:  The  lap  of  the  strakes  in  a  clincher-built 
boat;  also  called  landing. 

7.  Steam-engin. :  The  unperforatod  portion  of  the 
face-plate  of  a  slide-valve. 

1[  (1)  To  n»ake  land,  to  make  the  land : 
Naut.:  To  come  in  sight  of  land  as  the  ship  ap- 
proaches it  from  the  sea. 

(2)  To  lay  the  land : 

Naut.:  To  sail  from  the  land  until  it  begins  to 
appear  lower  and  smaller  by  reason  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

(3)  To  raise  the  land: 

Naut. :  To  sail  toward  the  land,  so  that  it  appears 
to  rise  and  become  greater  and  more  elevated. 

(4)  To  tet  the  land: 

Naut. :  To  see  by  the  compass  how  the  land  bears 
from  the  ship. 

(5)  Toskut  in  the  land:  To  lose  sight  of  the  land 
by  the  intervention  of  a  point  or  promontory. 

(6)  Land  of  the  leal:  The  land  of  the  faithful  or 
blessed;  heaven. 

"We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain, 
In  the  land  o'  the  leal." 

Lady  Aai'rnc:  Land  "'  the  l*eal. 

IT  Land  signifies  an  open,  even  space,  and  strictly 
refers  to  the  earth.  Country  signifies  lands  adjoin- 
ing so  as  to  formouo  portion.  The  term  land,  there- 
fore, properly  excludes  the  idea  of  habitation  ;  the 
term  country  excludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed:  hence  wo  speak  of 
the  land,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  it. 
yields;  of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  its  inhabitants  possess.  The  word  land  may 
sometimes  bo  put  for  any  portion  of  land  that  is 
under  a  government ;  as,  the  land  of  liberty ;  the 
country  may  bo  put  for  the  soil;  as,  a  rich  country. 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

land-agent,  «.  A  person  employed  by  the  owner 
of  an  estate  to  manage  the  transfer  of  property  by 
purchase,  the  letting  or  hiring  of  farms,  the  collec- 
tion of  rente,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
an  estate. 

land-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  predatory  beetles  called  Geode- 
phaga  (q.  v.). 

land-blink,  tt.  A  peculiar  atmospheric  bright- 
ness, more  yellow  than  ice-blink  (q.v.),  perceived  in 
the  arctic  regions. 

land  box-tortoises,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Martin  Duncan 
to  Pyxis  and  Kiuixys,  genera  of  Testudines. 

land-breeze,  «.  A  breeze  or  current  of  air  set- 
ting off  from  the  land  toward  the  sea. 

land-bugs,  ».  pi. 

Kntom.:  The  tribe  Geocores  (q.  v.). 

land-carnivora,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  sub-order  Fissipedia  (Split  feet),  con- 
stituting one  of  the  groat  divisions  of  the  mamma- 
lian order  Carnivora.  They  have  been  divided  into 


land-province 

three  section-:  1.  .V.lnroideii  icatlike  anin.iils); 
families  (\\  Kelidif,  (2)  Hyirnidn*.  (3)  Cryi.toproc- 
tnlie,  (4)  Protelidw,  (5)  Viyorrid*.  2.  CynoldM 
(dot-like  animals),  one  family.  Canidee.  3.  Arctoi- 
dou  (bearliko  animals);  four  families  (1)  Drsidm, 
(2)  Procyonida>,  (3)  Ailuridee,  (4)  Mustelidte. 

•land- carriage,  *.  The  transportation  or  car- 
riage of  g(H>ds  by  land. 

land-chelonlans,  *.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  Tortoises.    [CBELONID*.] 

'land-commander,  «.  An  official  who  commands 
forces  on  land. 

land-crabs,  s.  pi. 

Zo6L:  The  family  Geearciniito  (q.  v.). 

i  land-end,  «.    (See  extract. ) 

"  One  man  had  over  and  above  bin  statntable  wages  cer- 
tain food  and  drink 'and  a  land-end  of  grobse  beaideB.* 
We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  explain  what 
a  land-end  means.  It-  interpretation  will  not  come  by  th« 
light  of  nature  to  any  one  who  has  not  dwelt  where  l<nut- 
'•«<!»  exist,  and  we  feel  pretty  confident  that  the  word  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  populardictiouaries.  We  ourselves 
are  not  quite  certain  of  its  meaning  here.  There  were 
two  significations  which  it  bore  in  parishes  where  thera 
had  been  no  enclosure.  Sometimes  it  meant  a  small  por- 
tion of  land  or  narrow  strip  of  ground  severed  from  the 
rest  by  a  road  or  pathway;  at  others  that  part  of  an  open 
field  where,  in  plowing,  the  horses  or  oxen  turn,  which 
is,  consequently,  plowed  last,  and  in  a  direction  trans- 
verse to  the  rest  of  the  field.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the. 
word  here  is  to  be  understood  in  this  latter  sense." — 
Athenaeum. 

*land-feather,  ».    A  bay.  an  inlei. 

•land-fish,  s.  One  who  is  as  out  of  his  element 
as  a  fish  out  of  water. 

land-force, «.  Military  forces  employed  on  land : 
soldiers  or  t  mops  serving  on  laud,  as  distinguished 
from  naval  force. 

land-fowl,  ».  Birds  which  frequent  the  laud,  as 
distinguished  from  water-fowl  (q.  v.). 

•land-gabel,  xubst.  A  tax  or  land,  calculated 
according  to  Doomsday-book.  [UooMSDAV-BOOK, 
GABEL.] 

land-grant,  «.  A  grant  made  by  Congress  to 
assist  railroad  companies  to  secure  funds,  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  secured  by  lands  so  granted,  to  con- 
struct lines  of  railway  through  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  the  local  traffic  would  not  pay  the 
running  expenses.  About  215,000,000  acres  of  land 
wore  given  to  the  various  railroads  of  this  country 
by  the  Government.  The  Illinois  Central  received 
a  strip  of  land  12  miles  wide,  running  the  whole 
length  of  Illinois;  the  Northern  Pacific  received 
47,000,000  acres ;  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  42,000.000; 
the  <Jnion  Pacific,  13,000,000,  and  other  roads  in 
proportion. 

land-guard,  «.    A  river  fence  or  bulwark. 

'land-herd,  ».    A  herd,  which  feeds  on  land. 

land-hunger,  ».  The  lust  of  conquest;  greed 
for  the  acquisition  of  land.  [  EARTH-HUNGER.] 

land-ice, ». 

1.  Ice  operating  as  yet  on  land  in  the  form  of  a 
moving  glacier,  as  distinguished  from  that  in  the 
form  of  icebergs,  Ac.,  in  the  sea. 

2.  A  field  or  floe  of  ico  stretching  along  the  land 
lying  between  two  headlands. 

land-league, «.    [LEAGUE.] 

land-leaguer,  s.   [LEAGUES.] 

'land-lurch,  r.  t.  To  steal  land  from.  (Warner: 
Albions  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xliv.) 

land-marker,  «.  A  machine  for  laying  ont  rows 
for  planting. 

land-measurer, ». 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  meas- 
ure land,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  superficial  con- 
tents, as  of  a  field,  a  farm,  Ac. ;  a  laod-surveyor. 

2.  Knlum.  (pi.) :  The  Geometer  moths. 
Land-measurer  moths : 

Entom. :  [LAND-MEASURER,  2.] 

land-measuring,  «.  The  art  or  science  of  ascer- 
taining by  measurement  the  superficial  contents  of 
portions  of  land,  as  of  a  field,  a  farm,  Ac.,  and 
expressing  it  in  acres,  roods,  perches,  Ac. ;  land- 
surveying. 

land-Office,  s.  An  office  in  which  the  sale  of  now 
land  is  registered  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  unsettled  land  is  transacted. 

land-office  business,  >.  A  term  used  to  express 
a  very  successful  venture,  or  one  where  the  money 
is  all  taken  in  and  none  paid  out,  or  no  goods  de- 
livered, as  in  a  land  office. 

'land-pilot,  ».    A  guide  in  traveling  by  land. 

land-pirate,  «.  A  highway  robber. 

land-province, «. 

Hot.  dt  Zool.  Geog.:  A  provinceof  the  land  distinct 
from  others  in  the  assemblage  of  plants  or  animals 
which  it  contains,  or  in  their  distribution. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,      -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      deL 
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land-raker 
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landman 


•land-raker,  «.    A  vagabond.  land    am  min,  *.  f Swiss.]  The  chief  magistrate 

land-rat,  ».    A  rat  living  on  land ;  hence,  a  thief,  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
»*obber.  Ian   da  nine, «.    [LAUDANIVE.] 

land-rent,'.    Kent  paid  for  the  use  of  a  farm.  landau    *     rSoedfl 

land-roller,  'land-roll,  ».    A  roller  for  leveling        ,,  .  .    .   ,' 

ground  anil  breaking  clods  in  getting  land  into  tilth  beopened  ami  th 

forcr"1'^  from  Landau  in 

land-salamanders,  «.  pi.  Germany,  when- 

Zuol. :  The  genus  Salamandra  (q.  v.).  j*  was  original- 

" 


A  carriage  with  a  folding  top,  that  may 
irowu  back.    The  name  is  derived 


Ian  dau  let, 

Jralnol.:  Scurvy  occurring  not  among  seamen  in  s.  [English  Ian- 
ships  but  among  people  on  shore,  as  the  inmates  of  dau  -  dim.  suff. 
workhouses,  and  armies  insufficiently  fed  ;  thus  it  -let.]  A  small 
greatly  ravaged  the  English  and  French  armies  in  landau ;  a  char- 
the  Crimean  war.  It  is  identically  the  same  disease  iot  open  at  top. 
as  the  scurvy  occurring  in  ships.  [  SCURVY.] 


0.  As  substan 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  going  or  sett  ing  on  land,  i 
from  a  • 

"Since  my  Itintling,  as  I  have  understood. 
Your  lord  has  took  himself  to  unknown  travels." 

Itrlclet,  I.  S. 


•land-service,  s.  Service  on  laud ;  specif.,  naval 
service  on  shore-. 

"  Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service." 

jit/run :   Dun  Juan,  i.  4. 

land-shark,  «. 

-A'eiut1. :  A  sharper,  a  lawyer. 


.    2.  A  pier,  wharf,  or  jetty  for  disembarking  pas- 
sengers  or  goods;  a  landinf-plaoe. 
a.  The-  plat  fe.rm  of  a  railroad  station.    fl'.N.l 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  to  land  ;  as,  tho  landing  of 
a  fish. 

5.  The  act  of  winning  or  gaining;  as,  the  landing 
of  a  bet.    (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  level  space  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stair. 

i  -  i  The  first  part  of  a  floor  at  tho  end  of  a  It  1 1 


Landau, 
•land  damn 

(mn  as  m),  t>.  t.    [A  doubtful  word  ;  perhaps  from  it,D 

land  and  damn ;  or  a  misprint  or  corruption  of  lord,  Of  stops, 

damn.]    To  banish  from  tho  land.  2.  Furnace :  The  platform  of   a  furnace  at 

•lande,  «.    [Fr.]    A  heathy  and  sandy  plain  un-  charging  height. 

suited  for  bearing  grain.  *  Aaur. .-  1  he  same  as  LAND,  «.,  II.  6. 

«.<LFr<imuUie/?Bt  e^ent  of  landes  (about  four-  landing-charges,  *.  pi.    Charges  or  dues  paid' 

fifths  of  the  total  area)  which  it  contains,  the  third  ou  Kood3  landed  from  a  vessel, 
land-shells,  .».;>/.    Shells  of  terrestrial mollnsks.    departmontof  France,  in  point  of  size,  derives  its 

They  are  found  not  merely  on  continents,  but  on    name.    Thelaudes  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Adour,  landing-net,  K.    A  small  bag-net  used  to  take 

most   oe-eanic-  islands.     Mr.  Darwin  believed  that    while   the  country  to    the   south  of  that  river  is  nsu  from  tho  water  after  being  hooked. 

they  could  bo  floated  thither  on  driftwood,  if  they    fertile.     Tho  northern  portion  consists  of  heath,  landine-Dla.ee    subs!     The  sumo  as  I  AXDINO 

pOMcMBed,  as  many  of  them  do,  an  operculum  to    with  occasional  clumps  of  trees  and  brushwood,  or  Q    j  •; 
shut  out  the  salt  water  when  in  process  of  transit,    of  morasses,  lagoons,  and  shifting  sands.    Of  the 

whole  area  (about  2,250,UW)  acres),  nearly  one-half  is  landing-rate,*.  The  same  as  LANDING-THAEOK, 

waste,  a  third   under  wood,  and   little  more  than  (Q- v-)- 


•land-skip, «.   [LANDSCAPE.] 


land-slater, 


\..l-l.   ,.1     lull  .1      luftum      WOIMI,     .llitl      ufcWD     Illi'li       lu.lu 

a  sixth    arable.      Buffaloes   abound  in    the  reedy 


landlng-strake,  *. 


Zoology:  Oniscus  aselhis,  nn  isopocl  crustacean,    swamps,  and  herds  of  wild  horses  roam  over  the        „         .  _,.  Btrakn  but  01  B  of  n  ho«t 

closely  allied  to  the  common  woodlouse  (Porcellio    heaths.    In  the  more  secluded  and  desolate  tracts 
•caber).    There  are  two  rows  of  yellow  spots  on  the    the  inhabitants  havepeculiarities  both  of  dress  and       landing-surveyor,*.     An  English  officer  of 


the 


The    same    as  LAND- 


back.    The  land-slater  has  eight"  joints  in  the  outer  living,  which  give  them  a  strong  resemblance  to  customs  who  superintends  the  landing-waiters. 

antennas;  the  woodlouse  but  seven.    (Wood.)  half-savage  and  nomadic  tribes.     The  landes  are  ian(,ine  waiter     «,,/,«/ 

.     ...  very  thinly  populated,  the  inhabitants  gaining  a  „  waiter,    » 

•land-Slide,  s.    A  landslip  (q.v.).  miserable  subsistence  by  fishing,  by  such  agricult-  WAITER  (q.  v.J. 

land-snails,  «.  pi.    The  family  HelicidcB  (q.  v.).  ure  as  ia  possible,  and  by  keeping  cows  and  sheep.       "land   J6b  b8r, s.    [Eng.  land,  andjohber.]    One 


The  shepherds  make  use  of  i 


land-sole, *. 
Zool. :  Arion  ruf 

CIDJE.] 

land-surveying,  ».    The  act,  art,  or  science  of    away  tho  time  in  knitting. 


that  their  in-    whose  profession  it  is  to  buy  and  s< 


creased  height  may  give  them  a  greater  range  of    own  account  or  that  of  others. 
ufus,  the  common  red  slug.  [LiMA-    vision,  and,  when  fatigued,  sit  on  a  pole  with  a       ,Srl/,    1S  „« 

head  somewhat  like  that  of  a  crutch,  and  while       land    la  <»?,  ••    lt.ng.lawl. 


nl  I'ofctVr.] 
ell  laud,  01 


!  I    1,1.- 


snrveyiugor  determining  the  boundaries  or  super- 
ficial contents  of  any  portion  of  land,  as  of  an 
estate,  u  farm,  a  township.  &c..  and  of  laying  the 
same  down  on  a  map  or  plan  accurately. 

land-surveyor,  s.    One  who  practices  or  pro- 
fesses tho  art  or  science  of  laud-surveying. 


land  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  land;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  an  estate  in  land  ;  possessing  a  real 
estate ;  as,  a  landed  proprietor. 

2.  Consisting  of  laud  or  real  estate ;  as,  landed 
property. 

land   Sr,  s.    [Eng.  land;  -*T.] 


1.  Ord.Lanq.:  One  who  lands  or  disembarks;  one 
who  makes  a  landing. 

2.  Jtin. :  A  man  who  attends  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
pit  to  receive  tho  kibble  in  which  the  ore  is  brought 
to  the  surface. 

land    fall,  «.    [Eng.  land,  and/all.] 

1.  Ord.Lanq.:  A  sudden  transference  of  property 
in  land  by  tho  death  of  a  rich  man. 

2.  Naut.:  The  first  land  descried  after  a  voyage. 


and  /IK///.  | 

1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  under  her. 

"And  let  thy  wife  visit  thy  tandlnaye  three  or  four  tymfl* 
in  a  yeare."— Tundtill.-  Wvrkit,  p.  210. 

2.  Tho  mistress  of  an  inn  or  lodgtng-hoiiM-. 

"Robespierre  wa«  lamented  by  hi*  ln)ttU<itlv."—F<irrur: 
Efirly  titty*  <jf  Christianity,  ch.  iv. 

•land   lSap-8r,  *.    [LANDLOPER.] 

land  -ISss,  a.    [Eng.  land.-  -lest.]    Destitute  of 


land-tax,  *.    A  tax  assessed  upon  lauds, 
land-tenant,  s.    A  tenant  of  a  farm.  • 

land-tie,  *.    A  rod  securing  a  face-wall  to  a  bank. 

[PlLK.J 

land-tortoises, «.  pi. 
ZoOl. :  Testudines  (q.  v.). 
•(land-turtle,  *. 
ZoOl.:  Aland-tortoise. 

,lavnd-urcnln'<l-    A  P°pular  Dame  for  a  hed*ehoe  •-—"-•     every  side,  and  where  no  wind,  can  po-ibl,  invade,  no 

W-v.).  land -flOpd,  "land-node,  «.     [English  land,  and     tempests  can  arise."— Drydtn. VirgU; Utorvim.     (Pref.) 

land-valuer,  «.    One  whose  profession  is  to  ex-  flood.]    An  ove-rflow  of  wate-r  on  land,  arising  from 

amine  and  declare  the  value  of  land   or   landed  the  swelling  of  streams,  rivers,  Ac. ;  an  inundation 

'•  The  sable  I, r  „,//>,„„(  from  some  swamp  obscure." 
•land-waiter,  s.    A  custom-house  officer  whose  Scott:  vttton  of  Dun  KwUrick,  xxxix. 

t>-b8r,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  grabber. ~\    A 


landed  property ;  having  no  estate ;  poor. 

land    lock,  r.  t.    [Eng.  land,  and  locfc,  v.]    To 
inclose  or  shut  by  land. 

laud    locked,  <i.    [Eng.  londlocfc;    .-I.} 

1.  /.'/..  Completely  shut  in  or  encompassed  by 
land. 
"A  gcMtd  conscience  is  a   port  which  is  J 


.-.    A  wind  setting  off  the  shore;  a 

"Then,  alas!  the  land-trind  failed." 

I  ,.i,nt*ll,.tr    Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

•land  (2),  s.    [A.  S.  Aland,  Aland;  Icel.  Aland.] 
Urine. 

land,  ».  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  lendon.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  or  place  on  shore ;  to  disembark. 

"Thns,  royal  sir,  to  see  you  landed  here, 
Was  cause  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year." 

Dryden:  To  his  Majfxty. 

2.  To  bring  to  shore- ;  as,  to  land  a  lish. 


*2.  Fiij.:  Shut  in;  inclosed. 

"  Religion's  harbor,  like  the  Etrurinn  bay 
Secure  from  slc,rin«,  is  (.,»./l.rtr<(  every  way." 
iii,,-t,    IttamatAlSKimli 

land '-Wp-fc.  'land   leap -«r.  land  loup-er,'.. 


land    grab  Ding,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  grab- 
bing.] 


*• 


Ready  or  willing  to  buy  or  take  land 


from  which  another  has  liec<n  evicted. 


B.  Ax  fubst,:    The    act   or   practice  of 
grabber. 


•1.  A  pilgrim. 
2.  A  vagabond,  a  vagrant ;  one  who  has  no  settled 
abode,  bat  roams  from  place  to  place- ;  a  tramp. 
:i.  A  landsman. 

land   lop  Ing,    'land   leaping,  adj.    [LAND- 
orEii.J    Wandering;  vagrant. 


LOl'EU 


fffm        .       •  \  ',  .  .     .  fc.illol»tn-*«l  linv.ll  %n    lllldl-    l»l  itl^nn  "I    llll'llt'llllull 

3.  To  bring  to  a  place  in  a  certain  position  or    Empire,  whose  territories  were  called  landgravi- 

ateg  (q.v.). 

land  grav    I  ate,  «.  [Fr.  landgraviat,  from  Ger. 
Inn  flora/.] 

1.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  of  n  landgrave. 

2.  The  office,  rank,  or  authority  of  a  landgrave. 

[Ger.    landgrafinn.]     The 


land    lord,  «.    [Eug.  land,  and  lord.] 

land' -grave,*.    [Oor.  landgraf;  Dut. landaraaf.  ?/  One  who  hm.  tenants  holding  under  him. 

from  lonS-land.  and  ora/,oran/=an  earl,  a  count.]  2>  The- master  e,f  an  inn  or  of  alodgiug-hc.n-e. 

1.  A  German  title  adopted  in  the- twelfth  century  land    lord  Ism,  >.    [Eng.  lemdlord,-  -i/mi.J    The 
to  distinguish  a  (OTemorof  a  district  or  province  proceedings  of  landlords  asa  body;  some'time-  the. 
front itho  inferior  counts  under  his  jurisdiction.  tyrannic-al  rule  e,f  an  oligarchic  iK.d.v  ,,l    landlords, 

2.  Tho  title  of  each  e>f  three  princes  of  theGerman  especially  with  re-garel  te>  the-ir  tenantry. 


place. 

"These  rules  may  land  us  in  mistakes." — Dr.  MoOotht 
Divine  (IvvrrnmrHt,  Appendix,  p.  622. 

4.  To  win.    (Sporting  slang.) 

"Tel  make  a  similar  wager,  and  be  more  sure  of  landing 
tk«Btak«/'— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  to  shore;  to  disembark. 

"Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Marked  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle." 

Scott,  lady  a/the  Lake,  ii.  29. 

2.  To  arrive,  to  come,  to  reach  to ;  as,  to  land  at  a 
person's  house.    (Colloquial.) 


•land    lord  1?,  ii.  &  nclr.     |Kng.  landlord;  -lij.\ 
Like  a  landlord ;  as  becomes  u  landlord. 

•land -lord  r?,   ».     (Eng.  l-imll.ini;  -r;/.|    The 
quality,  state,  or  ronditlon  of  a  landlord. 

land  18np  fr,  «,    [LANDLOPER.] 
land  loup  Ing,  a.    (LANDI.OPINO.] 


land   gra  vine,  s. 

"'  "'"'"T"'  r,  iand   lflb  bgr;  «•    I'-"-'    ' '•  '""'  ""''•" ' 

land   nold-er,  "•    I  Eng.  land,  and  holder.]    One  ntman'a  term  of  contempt  lor  a  landsman. 

wlio  tiolds  or  possesses  land ;  a  landowner.  _-     . 

land   man,  «.    [Eng.  (and,  and mait.] 

land  Ing,  ,,r.  ,,ar.,  «.&..    [LAND.r]  ,    l>rl,  Jn>iil  .  ()lic.  wl|(,  JiT,.s  (>r  w,rv(.s  on 

A.  «k  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*par/iri>.  adj.:     (See  the  as  distinguished  from  a  seaman;  a  landsman. 

verb.)  2.  Lnn-:  A  terre-tenant. 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     wSrk, 


what, 
who, 


fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h5r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir, 
s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      te,     oe  =  6; 


marine;    g6,     pfit, 
«y  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


landmark 

land   mark,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  marfc.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  l. il<-ralli/: 

(1)  Any  thing  set  up  to  mark  out  tho  boundaries 
of  land;  any  fixed  object  by  which  the  limits  of 
lands,  farms,  towns,  territories,  &c.,  are  marked 
out.  MI  as  to  bo  known  ami  preserved. 

"  No  house  hud  gates  (blest  times! )  and,  in  the  grounds, 
No  scanty  lumlmtirk*  parceled  out  the  bounds." 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  3. 

(2)  Any  mark  or  feature  by  which  to  fix  the  posi- 
tion or  progress  of  things. 

"Now,  the  earth  has  no  landmarks  on  it  to  indicate 
clegreex. "—Herschel:  Aetronmnu  (1868),  §211. 

(II)  Any  prominent  natural  objects  or  features  by 
which  ;i  plan-  i<  known  or  distinguished. 

i.  h'iii.:  Anything  which  servos  to  mark  the  stage 
(jf  advancement  or  development  at  which  anything 
has  arrived  at  a  particular  period ;  any  notable 
event  or  phenomenon  which  marks  any  particular 
point  of  time. 

II.  Naut.:  Any  prominent  or  elevated  object  on 
laud,  which  serves  as  a  mark  or  guide  for  sailors. 

Ian  dol  phi  a,  «..  [Named  after  M.  Landolphe, 
a  French  navy  captain.] 

Hotani/:  A  genus  of  Apocynacese,  from  tropical 
Africa.  Landolphia  owariensis  and  L.Jlorida  have 
edihl"  fruit.  Tlicy  are  called  Abo  fruits.  Various 
species  furnish  Africa*  rubber. 

land  owner,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  owner.'}  One 
who  owns  laud  ;  a  proprietor  of  laud. 

land  own-Ifig,  a.  [Eng.  land;  -owning.]  Hold- 
ing or  possessing  landed  estates;  pertaining  to 
landowners. 

"Hit*  book  .  .  .  is  written  In  the  landowning  inter- 
eat."  Atluturum,  Sept.  17,  1881,  p.  866. 

land  podr,  o.  [Eng.  land,  and  poor.']  In  poor 
flnanoialconaition,  althougli  owuiug  unsalable  or 
unpn'titablo  laud. 

land   rail,  ».    [Eng.  land,  and  rail.] 

<  irititli . :  TlioCorncrake,  Ortyyometra  crex  or  Crex 

jirtitfiusii.      [CORNCRAKE.] 

land  reive,  subst.  [Eng.  land,  and  reeve.]  An 
assistant  to  the  steward  on  a  largo  estate  ;  a  bailiff. 

land-scape,  "land  skip,  s.  [Out.  landschap, 
from  I, mil  =  [and,  and -scftap,  suff.  =  Eng. -sAi>;  Dan. 
liiii<l«k-iib;  Ger.  landschaft.] 

1.  The  general  aspect  of  a  country. 

2.  A  picture  of  a  general  view  of  any  portion  of 
the  open  country,  not  comprehending  street  archi- 
tect nre  or  views  of  edifices  merely. 

y.  A  view,  a  scene  in  the  country. 

"  The  lowering  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landslip  snow,  or  shower." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  491. 
*4.  A  compendium. 

"That  landscape  of  inequity,  that  sink  of  sin.  Ac.  Epi- 
tliHth  u|>]ilit'il  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  an  Anabaptist 
I»<lition  to  the  king,  1658."  —  ClarenOim;  Great  Rebellion, 
bk.  iv. 

landscape-gardener,  «.  One  who  professes  or 
is  skilled  iii  landscape-gardening. 

landscape-gardening,  s.    That  particular  art 
which  succeeds,  by  duo  study  of  natural  beauties  in 
landscapes  to  combine  the  best  of  their  peculiari- 
ui  art  incial  way. 

landscape-painter,  s.   A  painter  of  landscapes. 

landscape-painting,  s.  The  art  of  delineating 
]mrel>  natural  scenes,  and  their  proper  atmos- 
1'lieric  ell'ects. 

•land  scap  1st,  8.  [Eng.  landscap(e);  -M  '  A. 
landscape-painter. 

"The  professed  lumlscap ists  of  the  Dutch  school." — 
llatkni  M,,,l,  ,-,i  l\nnters,  pt.  i.,  §  i.,  ch.  vii. 

land -scrip,  .s.  I  Eng.  land,  and  scrip.]  A  certifi- 
cate given  to  a  person  who  purchases  public  land 
that  he  lias  duly  paid  the  purchase  money  to  the 
proper  officer. 

land  -side,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  side.]  , 

iji-n-.:  The  flat  side  of  u  plow,  toward  tho  land. 
The  lower  portion  is  a  bar  extending  back  from  the 
share,  and  the  upper  portion  is  a  plate  attached  to 
the  sheth  and  the  landside  handle. 

land  slide,  land  sllp.s.  [Eng.  land, ana  slide.] 
The  eliding  or  settling  down  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  earth  froni  a  higher  to  a  lower  level;  the 
earth  which  so  slips  or  slides. 

IT  Landslides  are  produced  by  earthquake  dis- 
tnrhanees,  or  by  the  action  of  water  undermining 
the  beds  which  fall.  In  1760  a  landslide,  bringing 
down  soil  from  an  area  of  a  mile  and  a  quartorfrom 
north  to  south  and  six  hundred  yards  from  east  to 
WMt,  occurred  in  tho  Isle  of  Portland.  Sometimes 
they  overwhelm  and  bury  villages,  as  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland,  in  1806,  &c.  Later 
notable  landslides  have  occurred  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and!  a  more  recent  instance,  owing  to 
earthquake  action,  occurred  in  tho  province  of 
Granada  in  1SS4. 
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lands,    man,  s.    [Eng.  land's,  and  man. 3 

1.  One  who  lives  or  follows  his  business  on  tho 
land  ;  as  distinguished  from  a  seaman. 

2.  One  who  joins  a  ship  as  a  sailor  for  the  first 

time. 

land  spout,  s.  [Eng.  land;  -tpout.]  A  heavy 
fall  of  water,  occurring  during  a  tornado.  It  differs 
from  a  waterspout  in  being  on  laud  instead  of  at 
sea. 

land  -spring,  «.  [English  land,  and  spring.]  A 
spring  of  water,  appearing  only  after  a  heavy  rain. 

land  stew  ard  (ew  as  u),8.  [Eng.  landi  and 
steward. J  A  person  who  iias  tho  control  and  man- 
agement of  a  landed  estate  for  tho  owner;  a  land- 
agent  or  overseer  of  an  estate.  He  should  see  to 
the  production,  advancement,  and  value  of  the 
land  ;  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  pursuits 
and  interests  of  country  life.  He  should  bo  able  to 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  tho  produce  of  the  farm,  to 
keep  accounts,  and  have  a  taste  for  tho  erection  of 
farm  buildings,  as  also  the  management  of  land- 
scape, flower,  and  vegetable  gardens. 

•land  -straight  (eight  as  at  ,  'land  strait,  8. 
[Eng.  land,  and  strait.]  A  narrow  strip  of  land. 

land  Sturm,  «.  [Gormnn=land  storm.]  A  local 
militia  of  Germany,  consisting  of  those  of  the  re- 
servo  who  are  too  old  to  serve  in  the  landwehr.  The 
landsturm  is  never  called  upon  to  serve  out  of  its 
own  district  except  in  case  of  invasion. 

land  turn,  8.  [Eng.  land,  and  turn.]  A  land- 
breeze  (q.  v,). 

land  -ward,  u.  &  adv.    [Eng.  /ami,  and  ward.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lying  toward    the    interior  of  a  country,  or 
away  from  the  sea-coast. 

2.  Situated  in  tho  interior;  rural. 

B.  As  adv. :  Toward  the  laud. 

"[It]  hurried  landirarii  far  away, 
Crying,  'Awake!  it  i»  the  day.'  " 

Lungfellote:  Daybreak. 

land'  Welir  (w  as  v),  s.  [Ger.  /and=land,  and 
wehr= defense.  J 

Milit.:  A  kind  of  German  militia  composed  en- 
tirely of  men  who  have  served  in  the  regular  army, 
and  who  in  time  of  peace  follow  their  usual  trades 
or  callings,  except  during  the  time  when  they  are 
called  out  for  their  annual  training. 

land  w5rk-Sr,  s.  [English  land,  and  worker.] 
One  who  works  or  tills  tho  ground. 

lane,  'lone,  *.  [A.  S.  lane,  lone;  cogn.  with  O. 
Fris.  lona,  lana,  Dut.  faun  =  a  lane;  Icel.  Mn=an 
inlet,  a  sea-lock ;  ltvna  =  a  hollow  place,  a  vale.] 

1.  A  narrow  road,  way,  or  passage,  as  between 
houses  or  hedges ;  an  alley,  a  narrow  street. 

2.  A  narrow  passage    or   way    between    persons 
standing  on  each  side. 

lane,  a.  [LONE.]  Alone.  (Used  in  the  phrases 
my  Itine,  his  lane,  their  lane,  dcc.=aloue  by  myself, 
by  himself,  by  themselves,  &c.) 

lane  -If,  a.    [Eng.  lane;  -ly.]   Lonely.    (Scotch.) 

Ian -5r-5t, «.    [LANNERET.] 

lang,  a.    [LONG.] 

Ian  ga  h«,,  «.    [Malagasy.] 

Zitol. :  Two  snakes  of  tho  genus  Xiphorhynchus, 
inhabiting  Madagascar.  They  have  a  fleshy  ap- 
pendage to  the  snout.  The  Common  Langaha  is 
bright  browuish-red,  the  Cockscomb  Langaha  is 
brown  and  yellow. 

Ian  sate,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  linen  roller 
used  in  dressing  wounds. 

.Sng'-Ite,  8.  [Named  by  Maskelyne  after  Dr. 
Victor  von  Lang;  surf,  -ire  (Afm.).J 

Mineral. :  An  ortborhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  small  twinned  crystals  resembling  those  of 
aragonito  (q.  v.),  also  in  lamellar  concretionary 
crusts  on  clay-slate  and  granite.  Hardness,  2'5-3 ; 
specific  gravity,  3'48;a'50.  Luster,  vitreous  to  silky ; 
color,  blue  to  greenish-blue ;  translucent.  Compo- 
sition: CuSO4-j-2H'2CuO2-f-2aq.  Heated,  it  changes 
to  a  bright  green  color,  various  tints  of  olive-green, 
and  finally  becomes  black. 

Ian  -grage  (age  as  Ig),  Ian  -grel,  *.   [Fr.] 

Weapons:  A  kind  of  missile  formerly  used  to  de- 
stroy the  rigging  of  an  enemy's  vessel.  It  was  a 
cylindrical  cage  or  bundle  to  fit  the  bore  of  the 
1:1111.  and  was  filled  with  bolts,  nails,  and  pieces  of 
iron. 

*lah -grgt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  false 
dice,  loaded  so  that  certain  numbers  should  turn 
up. 

lang  -sat,  s.    [LANSEY.] 

lang -staff-Ite,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

.Vi'ii. :  According  to  Dufrenoy,  the  same  as  CHON- 
DEODITE  (q.  v.). 
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lang  syne,  m/r.  [Scotch  (ung=long,audsyNe= 
since.]  Long  since  ;  long  ago. 

•lang  t§r-8,-lo6  ,  s.    [LANTEELOO.] 

Ian  guage  (uage  as  wig),  *lang  age,  8.  [Fr. 
liiiiii'i<i,',  from  lanyue;  I. at.  lingua* the  tongue; 
Sp.  It'tiyuaye;  Ital.  linguaggio.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Human  speech  ;  the  aggregate  of  thoco  articu- 
late sounds,  called  words,  used  to  express  percep- 
tion and  thought,  accepted  by  and  current  among 
any    community;    the   expression   of   thought   by 
articulate  sounds  or  words ;   'In-  body  of  uttered 
and  audible  sounds  by  which,  in  human  society, 
thought  is  expressed.    Language  must  cither  have 
been  revealed  originally  from  heaven,  or  it  is  the 
fruit  of  human   invention.    The  latter  opinion  is 
embraced  by  Horace,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ;  tho  former  by  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  many  modern  philoso- 
phers.   Some  suppose  Hebrew  to  have    been  the 
iangnago  spoken  by  Adam  ;  other-  say  that  Hebrew, 
Chaldeo,  and  Arabic  are  only  dialects  of  tho  original 
tongue.  "And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language 
and  of  one  speech  "  (Genesis  xi.  1). 

"/.»i/>/mr./.'  may  be  briefly  and  comprehensively  denned 
as  the  means  of  expression  of  human  thought.  Language, 
then,  signifleH  rather  certain  instrumentalities  whereby 
men  consciously  and  with  intention  represent  their 
thought,  to  the  end,  chiefly,  of  making  it  known  to  other 
men :  it  is  expression  for  the  sake  of  communication. 
The  instrumentalities  capable  of  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  actually  more  or  lews  used,  are  various  ;  gesture1 
and  grimace,  pictorial  or  written  signs,  and  uttered  or 
spoken  'signs.  " — Whitney:  Life  and  tlntwth  iif  Language, 
ch.  L 

2.  A  particular  set   or    aggregate  of   articulate 
sounds  or  words  peculiar  to  a  particular  race,  na- 
tioUftribe,  or  community  ;  as,  the  English  language, 
the  French  language,  &c. :  each  of  these  often  pre- 
sents local  varieties,  to  which  the  name  of  dialects 
lias  been  given.    Languages  are  divided  according 
to  two  principles:  First,  morphologically,  accord- 
ing to  tho  structure  of  the  language  and  the  manner 
in  which  tho  sounds  are  formed  or  combined ;  and 
secondly,  genealogically,  according  to  their  connec- 
tion and  relationship  with  respect  to  origin.    The 
first   class  consists  of   three  subdivisions  of   lan- 
guage, denominated  isolating,  agglutinating,  and 
inflectional.    Isolating  languages,  of  which  Chinese 
is  an  example,  consists  entirely  of  monosyllabic, 
unchanging  roots.    The  Scythian  is  the  typo  of  what 
is  called  an  agglutinative  structure,  in  which  the 
root  maintains  itself  unaltered  in  tho  whole  group 
of  derivatives  and  inflections,  and  each  sufllx  has 
an  unchanged  form  and  offlce.  The  Hasque  and  Ar- 
menian languages  are  also  agglutinative,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  roots  which  arc  joined  together 
have  been  abbreviated,  as  in  the  Basque  ilhun= twi- 
light, from  Ai7/  =  dead+e(;ura  =  day.     To  these  lan- 
guages it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  distinctive- 
name  of  incorporating  or  polysynthotic  languages. 
In  inflectional  languages,  which  are  tho  most  highly 
developed,  the  roots  are  capable  of  being  modified 
by  prefixes  or  suffixes,  which  wore  once  independent 
words. 

Languages,  when  classified  genealogically,  are 
divided  into  families  or  groups  connected  by  a  com- 
munity of  origin.  Thus  thei  Indo-European  (called 
also  Aryan, or  Indo-Germanic)  is  composed  of  seven 
great  branches :  The  Indian,  the  Iranian  or  Per- 
sian, the  Greek,  tho  Italic,  the  Celtic,  the  Slavonic 
or  Slavo-Celtic,  and  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic. 
Each  of  these  may  again  bo  subdivided.  Thus  the 
Germanic  branch  includes  Mwso-Gothic,  or  the 
dialect  of  the  Goths  of  Mtpsia  [GOTHIC]  ;  the  Low 
German  languages, still  spoken  in  the  north  of  tier- 
many,  and  including  two  important  cultivated 
tongues,  the  Netherlandish  and  English  [ENOLISH- 
LANGUAGE]  ;  the  High-German  body  01  dialects, 
represented  now  by  only  a  single  literary  language, 
the  so-called  German  ;  and  tho  Scandinavian  divis- 
ion, written  in  the  forms  of  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Icelandic. 

The  Semitic  family  of  languages  is  the  next  in  im- 
portance. It  includes  Arabic,  Syrian,  or  Aramaic, 
the  Canaanitish  dialects,  chief  among  which  are 
Hebrew  and  Phoanician,  and  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian dialects. 

"  Our  ancient  English  Saxons  language  is  to  be  ac- 
compted  the  Teuton  icke  tonge." — Vtrstegan:  Kent  it.  of 
Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  vii. 

3.  The  words  or  expressions  used  by  a  person ;  as. 
His  language  was  disgraceful. 

4.  Words  or  expressions  employed  in  or  appro- 
priate to  any  branch  of  knowledge;  as,   the  lan- 
guage of  chemistry. 

5.  Style ;  manner  of  expression  in  either  speech  or 
writing. 

"Others  for  language  all  their  cares  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men.  for  dress." 

fope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  306. 

6.  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  irrational 
animals  express  their  feelings  or  wants. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jo'wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.      -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,       -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 
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7.  The  expression  of  thought  in  any  way,  articu- 
late or  inarticulate,  conventional  or  unconven- 
tional ;  as,  tho  language  of  flowers,  tho  language  of 
the  eyes,  &o. 

*s.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  the  uso  of  a  par- 
ticular language. 

"All  the  people,  the  rial  inns,  ami  the  InnQitng**  fell 
iown  and  worshiped  the  golden  image  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  Had  set  up."—  Daniel  iii.  7. 

9.  Tho  lodges,  branches, orchaptersof  the  knights 
of  tho  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  within  a 
national  jurisdiction  collectively  considered. 

"The  annual  report  of  the  Sixth  or  English  /";«;""./•• 
of  the  Order  of  Kt.  John  of  Jerusalem  has  now  been  pub- 
lished."— London  Datlg  Ckniniele. 

II.  Music:  In  an  organ  an  open  metal  fluo  pipe 
consists  of  foot,  and  language,  and  body.  The  lan- 
guage is  a  flat  piece  of  metal  fastened  by  its  edgo 
to  the  top  of  the  foot,  aud  which,  by  its  shape,  only, 
permits  the  air  to  leave  the  foot  m  ouo  direction. 

*]  Language  is  the  most  general  terra  in  its  mean- 
ing atid  application.  Tongue,  speech,  idiom,  and 
dialect  are  applicable  only  to  human  beings.  Lan- 
guage is  either  written  or  spoken,  but  a  tongue  \$ 
conceived  of  mostly  as  a  something  to  bo  spoken; 
and  speech  is,  in  the  strict  sense,  that  only  which  is 
spoken  or  uttered.  S/teech  is  an  abstract  term,  im- 
plying either  the  power  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds,  or  the  words  themselves  which  are  spoken, 
or  the  particular  mode  of  expressing  one  s  self. 
Tho  idiom  is  the  peculiar  construction  and  turn  of 
a  language.  The  dialect  is  that  which  is  engrafted 
on  a  language  by  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
parts  of  a  country.  Languages  simply  servo  tocon- 
voy  tho  thoughts;  tongues  consist  of  words,  writ- 
ten or  spoken  ;  speech  consists  of  words  spoken. 

^language-master,  s.  Ono  who  professes  to 
teach  languages. 

Ian  guage  Uage  ns  wig),  r.  t.  [LANGUAGE,  8.] 
To  put  into  or  express  in  language. 

Ian  guaged  (uaged  as  wlgd  ,  -Ian  gaged,  u. 
[Eng.  lanfiuag(e);  -ed.} 

1.  Having  a  language. 

2.  Learned  in  several  languages. 

Ian  guage  less  fuage  as  wig),  n.  [English 
/"//'/""</<•,'-/'.•-••>•.]  Having  no  language;  unable  to 
Apeak;  dumb. 

langue,8.  [Fr.=a  tongue.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

langue-de-bceuf,  8.  A  military  implement,  con- 
•sisting  of  a  broad-pointed  blade,  which  was  affixed 
to  a  staff,  and  received  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  an  ox's  tongue. 

langue-d'oc,  s.  Tho  Romance  dialect  spoken  in 
Provence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  so  called  from  its 
word  for  yes  being  oc  (  =  Lat.  hoc).  It  was  called 
r.lso  Provencal  (q.  v.).  It  was  tho  language  of  tho 
Troubadours. 

langue-d'oil,  langue-d'oui,  s.  The  Romance 
dialect  spoken  in  tho  Middle  Ages  in  the  north  of 
France  and  so  called  from  its  word  for  yes  being 
oil,  ouil,  or  out  (  =  Lat.  hoc  ilhid).  It  was  tho  lan- 
guage of  tho  Trouveres  aud  the  progenitor  of 
modern  French. 

langued,  a,    [Fr.  lumjue-n  tongue.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tongues  of  birds  and 
beasts  when  borne  of  a  different  tincture  to  that  of 
the  animal. 

Ian  gu«n>tS  (u  as  w),  adv.   [Ital.] 

Mm. :  In  a  languishing  style. 

*lan  guSs  cSnt  (U  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  lanirurscfn*. 
pr.  par.  of  languetco,  incept,  from  lanyueo=to  be 
languid.]  Growing  languid  or  tired. 

Ian  guet  ,  ».  [Fr.  languette,  dimin.  of  lnngue  =  & 
tongue.) 

1.  Comh-cultinij :  A  thin  tongue  of  metal  placed 
between  tho  blades  of  a  comb-cutter's  saw,  to  pre- 
serve their  distance. 

2.  U//.:  A  small  piece  of  metal  on  a  sword-hilt 
which  overhangs  the  scabbard. 

3.  Mut. :  Tho  tongue  of  a  metallic  organ-pipe  of 
tho  month  or  flute  kind.    It  nearly  closes  tlio  area 
of  opening  in  tho  pipe  at  a  point  opposite  to  the 
slit,  so  as  to  compel  tho  air  entering  at  tho  lower 
end  of  tho  pipe  from  tho  hollows  to  pass  toward 
thoslit  which  forms  the  month.    Theimina  sheet 
of  air  impinges  against  the  metal  bounding  tho 
upper  edge  of  tho  slit,  so  as  to  divide  against  the 
lip.  and  acquire  a  vibration  which  is  comiavuicated 
to  the  .column  of   air    in    tho    tube,  producing   a 
musical  sound. 

•4.  <ii-ii'i.:  A  tongue  of  land. 
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lan'-guld-l$f  funs  W>,  «</r.  fHng.  lanffui'l. ;-/'/•] 
In  a  languid  manniM*;  feubly,  weakly;  without 
energy,  spirit,  or  auiiimtiun. 

Ian  guid  nests  (u  as  w),  «.  [English  /«»'/»//</,- 
-HfMf.  J  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  languid ; 
feebleness ;  weakness,  want  or  absence  of  energy, 
spirit,  or  animation;  languor. 

*li ft  '-gul-f  y  fu as  w),  v. i.  [ Eng.  langui (rf) ;  .suff. 
-fy-\  To  languid. 

laft  gulsh  (u  as  w),r.  t.  A  t.  [Fr.  laugui**-, 
stem  of  I" it'jntx.t'1 1</,  pr.  par.  of  languir=to  lan- 

fuish,    to    pine,   from  Lat.  lanaueo=to  be  weak. 
nun  tho  same  root  as  Eng.  lax  (q.  v.).] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  weak,  feeblo,  or  sluggish ;  to  lose 
strength, energy,  or  animation;  topino;  to  become 
languid. 

"  It  i  -  an  overture  of  health  acceptable  to  Hick  and  fan* 
guishtng  persons." — Harrow;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  »er.  43. 

2.  To  droop  under  heat,  absence  of  moisture,  Ac. ; 
to  wither,  to  fade;  as,  Flowers  lanyuixh  for  want 
of  water. 

3.  To  move  slowly  or  sluggishly. 

"The  movers  of  a  languishing  death." 

Skakesp.;  t'ymffftine,  i.  vi. 

4.  To  become  dull ;  to  be  neglected ;  not  to  be 
carried  on  with  energy  or  spirit ;  as,  A  war  lan- 
guishes for  want  of  money. 

5.  To  become  feeblo  or  indistinct* 

"  Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languinh'tt  the  mournful  notes,  and  died." 

Scott;  Lortt  of  the  /«/««,  iv.  6. 

6.  To  lose  strength   or   power;  to  become  neg- 
lected. 

"  While  moral*  languish,  a  despised  concern." 

Vitteper;  Tirocinium,  (ill. 

7.  To  remain  neglected ;  to  pine  away  for  want  of 
care  or  attention. 

"Disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected.** 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  6. 

*8.  To  long  without  gratification  ;  to  pine.  (Fol- 
lowed by /or.) 

"Languish  for  assured  bondage." 

Mil /,>•*/'.    < '/riiitn-liii'-,  i.  6. 

*9.  To  grieve ;  to  pine. 

"At  the  very  time  in  which  «he  languish**  for  the  low  of 
her  <tecense«l  lover,  there  are  persons  .  .  .  just  porinh- 
ing." —  (,i. /,*.,,,  Spectator,  No.  163. 

ID.  To  look  with  tenderness,  affection,  and  soft- 
ness. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  pine  away  or  droop. 
Ian  -gulsh  (uasw),  s.   [LANGUISH,  r.J 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  languishing  or  drooping. 

2.  A  soft,  tender  look  or  appearance. 

"  Cymothofi  and  Cymodoce"  were  nigh. 
And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia'«  eye." 

Popf:  Homer' »  Iliad,  xviii.  60. 

laA  -guIsh-Sr  (u  as  w},  s.  [Eng.  languish,'  -er.] 
One  who  languishes,  droops,  or  pines. 

"  Just  at  the  instant  this  poor  languishrr 
Heaves  his  last  nigh."  .V<i*"»;  t'nractacus. 

lift  -gUiSh  Iftg  (U  as  w),  pr.par.,  a.  &  8.  [LAN- 
GUISH, v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  An  ftubst. :  The  act  or  state  of  drooping  or  pin- 
ing away ;  languor. 

Ian  gulsh  Ing  lj^  (u  as  w),  adv.  [English  Ian* 
guiithiny;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  languishing,  languid^  dull,  or  spiritless 
manner  ;  languidly  ;  without  spirit  or  animation. 

2.  With  a  soft,  tender  expression,  or  look. 

ISA  -guish-mSnt  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr.  lanauiase- 
ment.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  languid  ;  a  state 
of  pining;  languor. 

2.  Softness  or  tenderness  of  look  or  mien. 
*liA'-gulsh-nJ$S8  (uas  w),  »,    [Eng.  languish; 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  languid;  lan- 
,  languor. 
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Ian  gu6r  (u  as  w,  or  silent),  *.  [Latin,  from 
langueo=-\o  be  woak  ;  ¥r .  langueur.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  indisposition  to  labor  or  exertion;  feeble- 
ness, dullness,  heaviness,  languidness;  that  state  of 
tho  body  which  is  caused  by  exhaustion  of  strength, 
as  after  great  exertion  ;  want  of  energy,  spirit,  or 
animation. 

"The  languor  almost  inseparable  from  opulence  and 
security."  —  Mucaulay:  llitt.  £»(/.,  cu.  viii. 


. 

1.  I  --fblo,  weak,  faint ;  indisposed  to  exert  inn, 

2.  Slow,  tardy. 

:i.  Dull,  hi-artli'.ss;  not  eaaily  moved  or  i>zciti-d; 
spiritless. 


ness,  laxity. 

II.  I'eg.  Pathol.:  A  stataof  feebleness  and  prema- 
ture decay  into  which  plants  fall,  from  insufficient 
nourishment  or  other  cause. 


lank 

tlitn  guor-ofis  (u  as  w.  or  silent),  a.  [Tr  '"'» 
i/uorr oj-.  j  TetUuus,  dull,  slow,  melancholy. 

•Ian  gure,  v. «'.    [Fr.  languir.}    To  langm-.li. 
"  Now  wot  I  spoke  of  wofnl  Damian 
That  lanfjurttli  for  love,  as  ye  shul  here." 

CAauccr:  f.  T.,  9,742. 

l&ft-gUr  I- a,  *•  [Lat.,  from  Celt.  (u;if;«  an  ani- 
mal from  whose  urine  the  stone  called  luugurinm 
(lyncurium)  was  said  to  be  procured.  (J'lim/, 
xxxvii.  2,  ll.giH.)] 

fr'.nttnn. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lan- 
guriinie  (q.  v.).  They  have  tho  body  linear,  anil  tho 
Knob  of  the  antenna'  with  five  articulations. 

Ian  gttr-I-I  -nte,  t.jil.  [Mod.  Lat.  languri(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Erotylid«>.  They  are 
very  narrow  aud  elongated,  with  dilated  tarsi.  None 
arj  European. 

la-nl   a-dffl,  8.  }>l.    [LANIID.B.] 

Ian  la  -n»,s.  pi.    [LANIIN.E.] 

Ian  lard  (lasy),s.    [LANYARD.] 

la-nl-a-rle§,  a.pj.   [LANIABY  (2).] 

la  nl  ar  -I  form,  a.  [English  lanitiry;  form.] 
Resembling  ouo  of  the  lauiaries  in  shape. 

la    nl  ar  f,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  1aniarium=&  butch 
shambles ;  luniarius,  lanius=a  butcher.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

tl.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  slaughtor-house  for  cattle;  i 

2.  Zool.  (nl.) :  Tlio  canine  teeth  in  the  i 
lian  order  Carnivore.    They  are  tho  teeth  so 
spicuous  in  the  mouth  of  the  cat  and  the  dog. 
laniaries  fulfill   two  specific  duties :  they  are  used 
for  holding  a  victim  aud  for  tearing  flesh. 

B.  As  adj.:  Lacerating,  tearing,  rending ;  as,  ( 
laniary  teeth. 

tla  -nl  ate,  >••  t.  [Lat.  laniatus,  pa.  par.  of  l.n,,,, 
=to  tear  to  pieces.]  To  tear  in  pieces,  to  rend,  to 
lacerate. 

tla  nl  a -tlon,  8.  [Lat.  Ian iatio,  from  luniatut, 
pa.  par.  of  lanio.\  The  act  of  tearing  or  rending  in 
pieces. 

•lin-igr  (lasy),8.    [Fr.  lanien-.]    [LANYARD.] 

1.  A  thong ;  a  strap  of  leather ;  tho  lash  of  a  w  hi. 

2.  A  strap  used  to  fasten  together  the  different 
parts  of  armor;  specif .,  one  of  the  straps  used 
fasten  the  shield  to  the  arm. 

la  nlf  8r-ofis,  a.      [Latin  lanifer:  lana=woo\, 
and/ero=to  bear,  to  produce ;  Eug.  ailj.  suff.  -ow*. 
Producing  or  bearing  wool. 

la-nlf-lc-al,  a.  [Lat.  luniflcus.  from  J<inu  =  wool 
/acio=tomake.]  Working  in  wool. 

•lan'-I-flce,  s.    [O.  Fr.,   from    Lat.  luniflci, 
from  lana  =  wool,  and/ari'o=to  make;  Ital.,  Sp., 
Port.  l'tiujiciu.\    A  woolen  fabric. 

*la  nig  -8r-OU8,  «.    [Lat.  l**igrr,  from 
wool ;  f/ero=to  bear,  to  carry ;  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -out. 
Bearing  wool. 

la  nl  I  dffl,  tla-nl  -a  da, ».  pi.  [Lat.  lani(iu) 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -acio?.] 

Oruith,:  A  family  of  thrush-like  perching  bi.  _. 
The  bill,  which  is  long,  has  a  deep  notch  or  prom 
nent  tooth  near  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  is  hooked.  Its  base  is  furnished  with 
bristles;  the  wings  are  of  moderate  size,  tho  tail 
long  aud  rounded,  tho  claws  long,  curved,  and 
acute.  They  somewhat  approach  the  raptorial 
birds,  but  have  not,  like  them,  retractile  claws. 
Swainson  divided  the  Lauiidie  into  live  sub 
families;  Lamunio  (Tree-shrikes), Thamnophilin 
(Rush-shrikes),  Dicrurince  (Drongo-shrikes),  Cebl_ 
pyrinieM'aterpillar-catchors),  and  Tyranninte  (Ty> 
rant-shrikes).  Others  divide  them  into  the  first  two 
of  these  sub-families. 

Ian  I  i  nse,  Ian  I  a  nse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lanH.tu); 
fom.  vl*  adj.  stiff,  -inn1,  -<ttnr. ) 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  Laniidn>  fq.v.). 
Lateral  toes  euual  and  free;  claw-  -Ifinler,  acute; 
bill  generally  short,  with  the  tooth  very  prominent. 
(Swainsmi.) 

la  -nl  6s,  8.  [Lat.  =  a  butcher,  from  lanio—to 
toar  to  pioces,  tolacerate.] 

Ornith. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Laniid* 
(q.v.).  The  bill  is  very  short,  strongly  hooked,  the 
tooth  very  prominent,  wings  somewhat  pointed, 
tail  roundou  or  slightly  graduated  ;  lateral  toec 
froo  and  equal.  It  contains  the  Butcher-birds 
(q.v.).  [SHRIKE.] 

lank,  'lanck,  'lone,  Monk,  a.  &  8.  [A.  S.  hliinc 
=slender.  | 

1.  Loose,  lax;  not  filled  up;  slender;  not  dis- 
tended. 

u  To  have  rather  a  lank  punte  than  an  empty  l.ruin/'— 
Rarrtne:  Srrmon*,  vol.  i.,  Her.  16. 


ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hlr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf.     wSrk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      te,     ce      e;     ey      a.       qu  =  lew. 


lank-lean 

2.  Not  fat  or  plump  ;  slender,  thin,  lean. 

*H.    Languid,  drooping.     (Milton.) 

4.   Long  and  straight. 

B.  Asstth.it.:  Want,  thinness. 

•lank-lean,  a.    Shrunk,  fallen  away,  lean. 

'lank,  r.  /.  [LANK,  a.]  To  bo  or  become  lank; 
to  sin-ink  or  fall  away. 

lank  If,  adv.  [Eng.  lank;  -(».]  In  a  lank  man- 
ner; thinly,  loosely. 

lank  n&ss,  «.  [Eng.  lank;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lank  ;  leanness,  thinness,  flaljbi- 

pew. 

lank-?,  a.    [Eng.  lank;  -y.]    Lank. 

Ian  ner,  ».  [Fr.  (Prov.l  lanier;  Ital.  laniere, 
from  Lat.  lanlarius=  a  butcher.  Used  specially  of 
the  female.  | 

tiniith.:  Falco  (Oennaia)  lanarius.  The  wings 
are  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  tail,  the  feet  bluish  ; 
length  i  .....  foot  and  a  half.  It  was  formerly  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  the  East  to  be  used  for 
ttie  pursuit  of  kites. 

Ian  -nSr-8t,  «.    [Dimin.  of  lanner;  Fr.  (anerer.] 

urn  ith.  :  The  male  of  the  Lanner,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  female. 

Ian   6  seh,  Ian  -sSn,  «.    [LANSIUM.] 

Ian  eef,  lang  -sat,  «.    [See  def.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  in  the  Indian  Archipelago 
to  some  fruits  of  the  genus  Lansium. 

Ian   sl-ttm,  ».    [From  Malay  (7)  lansey.'] 

But.  :  A  genus  of  Meliacea?.  tribe  Trichiliesp  (q.  v.). 
There  are  rive  sepals,  five  petals,  and  ten  stamens 
combined  into  a  tube.  Tno  berry  is  five-celled. 


. 

xium  doniesticum  is  the  lansa,  langsat,  lanseh, 
ayer-ayer,  and  begetian.  Its  fruit  is  yellow  exter- 
nally, though  whitish  within. 

lans  -quS-n5t  (qu  as  k),s.  [French,  from  Ger- 
man i  ct  Out.  i  /iindsKnecht=a  foot-soldier,  from  Ger. 
linnlit  (for  landes,  genit.  of  (um/  =  laud,  country), 
and  knecht=  knight.] 

1.  Mil.  :  A  German    common   soldier,   originally 
one  belonging  to  the  infantry,  raised  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  afterward,  a  soldier  of  fortune;  a  soldier 
who  gave  his  services  to  any  one  who  paid  highest. 
Tin1    name    became     corrupted    into  lance-knight 

(q.  v.i. 

2.  S/Hirts:  A  game  at  cards. 

*lant  (l),s.  [See  def.]  A  game  at  cards,  also 
called  loo  (q.  v.).  A  contraction  of  lauterloo. 

•lant(2),«.    [LAND  (2),  s.]    Urine. 

*lant,  i'.  t.    [LANT(2),s.]    To  wet  with  urine. 

Ian  tal'-lc,  ft.  [Some  of  the  letters  of  allantoln 
reversed  (?)  ;  -tc.]  (See  the  compound.) 

lantalic-acid,  s.    [LANTANURIC-ACID.] 

Ian  ta  -na,  ».  [An  old  name  of  Viburnum,  the 
foliage  of  which  it  somewhat  resembles.] 

Hiit.  :  A  genus  of  Verbonacea",  tribe  Verbenca?.  It 
consists  of  shrubs,  or  herbs,  witli  pe<lunculato  axil- 
lary heads  of  Mowers.  More  than  fifty  species  arc 
known.  Lantana  involttcrata  is  very  abundant 
everywhere  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Lantana 
iisi'inlo-thea  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
The  aromatic  loaves  and  flowers  are  employed  in 
coughs  anil  in  medicating  baths  for  rheumatism 
and  disra.-i's  of  the  skin. 

Ian  ta  -nl  iim,  Ian  -tane,  s.    [LANTHANUM.] 

lan-ta-niir'-ate,  ».    [Eng.  lantanwr(ic)  ;  -ate.] 

I'll'  in.:  A  salt  of  lantanuric-acid  (q.  v.). 

Ian  ta-ntlr  -Ic.  r«y.  [English  (ai)tanf(oln); 
(Kmmo)n(ta;,and  nci'c.J  (Sec  the  compound.) 

lantanuric-acid,  «. 

I'lfin.:  C;iH4N>_iO:{.  Lantalic-acid,  a  diabasic  acid 
formed  in  tlio  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  a  mixture 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  nnd  potash.  It  is  a 
gummy  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  unites  with  bases,  forming  normal 
and  acid  salts.  1'otassic  lantauurate,  C^HgKN^Os, 
is  a  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water.  Its  solu- 
tion gives,  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
while  precipitate  containing  53  per  cent,  of  silver. 

lant  -cha,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

\n  nt.  :  \  three-masted  boat  used  by  the  Malayose 
for  carrying  spices,  nuts,  &c. 

•lan-ter  Io6,  *lang  -ter-lod,  »lan-tre-lew, 
*lant,  s.  [Dut.]  A  game  at  cards,  now  called  loo 

(q.    ».), 

Ian  tSrn,  *lan-terne,  tlan  -thSrn  (fc  silent),  s. 
[Fr.  fnnti'rni  .  from  Lat.  Iniiterna,  laterna  for  lamp- 
tiTiin,  from  Gr.  luin/>ti:r=a  light,  a  torch,  lampp= 
to  shine  ;  Sp.  liitterna;  Ital.  &  Port,  lantcrna.  The 
spi-llinir  luntlioni  is  due  to  a  popular  etymology 
which  connected  the  word  with  horn,  from  the  fact 
that  the  side-  of  lanterns  were  formerly  made  of 
that  material.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  case  with  transparent  sides  or  panes   fur 
holding  and  protecting  a  luminous  body.    They  are 
known  on  board  ship  by  their  position  or  duty ;  as, 
poop-fanfern,  powder-room  lantern,  Ac. 

"  And  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  Know." 

WortlauHirtti:  Lucy  Gray, 

(2)  The  light-chamber  on  the  top  of  a  lamp-post. 

(3)  The  upper  member  of  a  lighthouse  containing 
the  light. 

(4)  The  same  as  LANTERN-WHEEL  (a.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :    Anything  which  gives  light  or  serves  to 
lead  or  guide. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome  or  in 
similar  situations,  for  the  admission  of  light,  and 
the  promotion  of  ventilation.    It  is  generally  made 
ornamental;  and  was  much  used   in    Gothic  and 
Tudor  architecture. 

(2)  A  tower,  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of 
the  interior  of  which  is  open  tt>  view  from  the  ground, 
and  is  lighted  from 

an    upper   tier   of 
wuidows. 

(3)  The    light, 
open    erection    on 
the  top  of  a  tower. 

"The  lantrrne  that 
crowns  the  dome." — 
Eustace:  Italu,  ii.  82. 

2.  Calico-print.: 
An     apparatus 
by  which,  steam  is 
applied    to  cloths 
in  order  to  fix  the 
colors  with  which 
they  have  been 
printed.     The  Inn- 
tern   has   a  frame        Lantern  of  My  (  athodral. 
with  tonder-h(x>ks, 

from  which  the  cloth  is  suspended  in  a  zigzag 
manner;  and  a  penthouse,  with  a  pyramidal  roof, 
incloses  the  frame  and  cloth,  shutting  in  the  steam 
around  them. 

3.  Founding:  A  hollow,  perforated  core  of  large 
diameter  relatively  to  its  length. 

*l  Mayic  Lantern:  [MAGIC-LANTERN.] 

lantern-bellows,  «.  />/.    A  kind  of  bellows  so 
called  from  its  resemblu 
lantern. 


(lauco  to  a  Chinese  paper 


lantern-fly, ». 

1.  flina.:  The  genus  Fulgora. 

2.  PL:  The  family  Fulgoridie,  or  the  tribe  Ful- 
gorina  (q.  v.). 

lantern-jack,  «.   The  1311/8  fatuws. 
lantern-jawed,  a.    Having  lantern-jaws ;  having 
a  long,  thin  face. 

lantern-jaws,  lanthorn-jaws,  s.  A  long,  thin 
face. 

lantern-light,  s.  \  lantern  on  the,  top  of  a  dome 
to  give  light  to  the  area  below. 

lantern-pinion,  *.    [LANTERN-WHEEL.] 

lantern-pump,  «.  A  pump  having  a  pair  of  discs 
at  the  end  of  a  flexible  cylinder,  like  a  Chinese 
lantern.  [BAO-PCMP.] 

lantern-shell,  ». 

Zofll,:  The  genus  Anatina,  the  type  of  the  family 
Anatinidte.  It  belongs  to  the  section  of  Conchifera 
having  a  syphon  and  the  pallial  line  sinuated.  The 
shell  is  oblong,  ventricose,  suboquivalve,  thin,  and 
translucent ;  the  posterior  side  attenuated  and  gap- 
ing. They  are  from  India,  the  western  regions  of 
this  country,  the  Philippines,  and  New  Zealand. 

'lantern-stairs,  *lanthorn-stairs,  ».  pi.  (See 
extract.) 

"In  the  midst  of  the  said  body  of  building  was  a  pair 
of  winding,  such  as  we  now  call  lanthvrii-sttiirs." — Lrqtt- 
hart:  Rtibelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  liii. 

lantern  stuffing-box, «.  A  long  stuffing-box  with 
tightening  bolts,  used  in  some  marine-engines. 

lantern-tower,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  LANTERN,  «.,  II.  2. 

"The  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  and  the  lantern-fairer  in  the 
same  cathedral  are  noble  works  of  the  game  time." —  Wat- 
pole:  Anecdote*  iifl\iinlina,  i.  196.  (Note.) 

lantern-Wheel,  s.  This  is  allied  to  the  cog- 
wheel, the  bars  or  spindles  which  connect  the 
parallel  heads  being  so  spaced  and  proportioned  as 
to  engage  with  the  cogs  of  the  spur-wheel.  It  is  a 
cheap  form  of  wheel,  and  is  seldom  used  where 
facilities  are  at  hand  for  making  better.  It  bears 
the  relation  of  a  pinion  to  the  spur-wheel.  It  is 
sometimes  called  a  wallower  or  trundle  wheel,  from 
the  trundles  or  ruudles  of  which  it  is  made. 


lanyard 

Ian   tSrn,   Ian  thorn  (ft  silent),  v.  t.     [LAN- 
TERN, 8.  J 
*1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  lantern. 

"I  ehonld  walk 
Sett-lantaornea,  utorate  with  •unbi«m»-" 

Solitary.-  Xo»te»crfptf,  ill. 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  hanging  from  a  lamp-p<»t. 

Ian  than  ite,  s.  [Named  from  tin-  meial  Imi- 
tli'iiiuin  by  Haidinger;  sutl.  -iff  (q.  v.)  ;  German 
lanthanit.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  platesor  tables, 
sometimes  with  beveled  edges.  Crystallization, 
orthorhombic  ;  cleavage,  micaceous.  Hardness, 
2-5-3;  specific  gravity,  about  2'8.  Luster,  pearly  ; 
color,  grayish-white,  pinkish,  yellowish.  (  oniposi- 
tiou  :  A  hydrated  carbonate  of  lanthanum,  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  LalMJOi+3HO.  EflervraOM 
with  acids. 

Ian  than  65  -8r  He,  s.  [Or.  lanthani>=to  lie 
hid,  and  Eng.  cerite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  cerite  (q.  v.),  containing  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  water,  anil  much  lanthanum  and 
didymiurn,  with  but  little  cerium. 

Ian  tha  num,  'Ian  ta  nl  um,  *lan  tane,  «. 
[Gr.  lanthani>=to  lie  hid.] 

Chem.:  A  metallic  diad  element,  symbol  La", 
atomic  weight,  SHrlS;  discovered  by  Mosander.  It 
occurs  along  with  didymium  and  cerium  (q.  v.)  in 
the  mineral  cerite,  from  which  it  may  bo  separated 
as  an  oxide,  by  the  method  described  under  diilym- 
ium.  To  obtain  the  pure  metal,  the  anhydrous 
chloride  is  decomposed  with  sodium,  and  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  dissolved  out  with  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  a  dark,  lead-gray  powder,  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  adhering  when  pressed.  Lanthanum  appears 
to  form  only  one  sot  of  compounds,  and  its  salts 
are  mostly  colorless,  their  solutions  yielding,  with 
alkalies,  a  precipitate  of  lanthanum  hydrate, 
LaO]HjO,  which,  when  ignited,  leaves  the  white 
anhydrous  monoxide.  Lanthanum  chloride,  LaCl, 
forms  a  radio-crystalline  mass  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Lanthanum  oxy-chloride,  LadUliOg,  is  a  white  pow- 
derinsoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
and  nitric  acids.  Lanthanum  sulphide,  La.S,  crys- 
tallizes in  microscopic  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow 
color.  Lanthanum  sulphate  forms  small  prismatic 
crystals  containing  LaSOjUl^O. 

Ian  -th6  pine,  s.  [Greek  {anfftand=to  lie  hid; 
Op<on=poppy-julce,  and  suff.  -ine.  I 

Chem.  :  CJaHjtNOti  An  alkaloid  homologous  with 
papaverino,  discovered  by  Hesse  in  1870,  in  the 
aqueous  extract  of  opium.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless 
powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  prisms,  or  fan- 
shaped  groups  of  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  benzol, 
but  very  soluble  in  chloroform,  from  which  it  sepa- 
rates on  evaporation  in  small  white  prisms.  Heated 
to  190  it  turns  brown  and  gradually  decomposes. 
Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  giving  rise  to  an 
orange-red  color.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  with  it  a 
faint  violet  color. 

*lan  -thSrn  (h  silent),  ».    [LANTERN,*.] 
Ian  -turn,  s,    [Seedef.] 

-Vusic:  A  name,  of  uncertain  derivation  given  to 
a  modern  instrument,  in  form  not  unlike  the  hurdy- 
gurdy,  but  larger,  and  having  metallic  reeds  or 
tongues  similar  to  those  of  the  concertina.  The  air 
is  supplied  by  a  rotatory  bellows,  the  handle  of 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  instruments,  and  the 
series  of  small  square  buttons  or  keys  which  are  in 
front  are  played  upon  by  the  fingers. 

lan-U-jMn'-lc.  a,  [Lat.  lanugo,  genit.  lanuqin(i*\ 
=wool;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Connected  with  or  derived 
from  wool. 

lanuglnic-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  CasHooNioOjo.  A  substance  possessing  the 
characters  of  an  acid,  obtained  by  boiling  purified 
wool  in  a  strong  solution  of  baryta  water.  It  is  a 
yellowish,  translucent,  uncrystallizable  powder. 
Its  ha  rhi  111  salt  is  CsjHssN^OaoBaj. 


*la  na  -gin  ous,  *la-nttg  -In-6se,  a.     [Latin 

Ianiiffino8lu>,from  7rmwr/o=dowu,  from  /aiwt=wool.j 
I)owuy  ;  covered  with  soft,  downy  hair. 

la  nu  -g6,  8.    [Lat.] 

Anat.  :  The  first  hairs  produced  in  a  foetus.  They 
appear  about  the  fifth  mouth  of  uteriuo  life,  and 
are  often  shed  before  birth. 

Ian  yard,  Ian-lard,  *lan-i§r  (i  as  y),  *lan- 
nier  ,  *lan-niard,  »lan-yer,  «.  [French  laniere,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin,  out  probably  Latin,  j 

1.  ffaut,:  A  cord,  line,  gasket,  orsonnitfor  seizing 
or  lashing  objects  on  board  ship  ;  as,  the  rope  which 
passes  through  the  dead-eyes,  hearts,  or  thimbles. 
used  in  settingup  shrouds  or  stays;  the  lanyards  of 
the  cat-hook,  the  fish-tackle  ;  those  of  the  buoy,  the 
lashing  ;  those  of  the  stoppers,  &c. 

2.  Ordnance:    A    strong,    double-twisted    twine 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  twelve  feet  long,  and 


boil,     l>6y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tiom,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


Laodicean 
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lapidify 


having  a  hook  at  one  end  and  n  toggle  at  the  other,        lap-joint,  «.    One  layer  overlapping  the  edge  at       lap    ful,  «.    [  En«.  (.;;..  and  -ful(l).]    As  much  an 
It   i-  used  to  pull  the  trigger  of  the  gun-lock  of  a    another,  as  the  clincher-build  of  boats.  can  bo  contained  in  the  lap. 


lap-jolnted,  u.    Having  lap-joints. 


piece  of  ordnance,  or  to  jerk  the  friction-tube,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  firing  cannon. 

La  6  dl  96  an,  a.  [From  Laodicea,  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  situated  on  the  Lycns;  Eng.  suff. -an.  1 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laodicea  or  its  inhab- 
itants. 

2.  t'iy.:  Lukewarm  in  religion.    (Rev.  iii.  14-16.) 

La  6  dl  96  -a,n  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Laodicean;  -ism.] 
Lukewarmness  in  religion. 

la  8m-Sd-6  -a,  s.  [Greek  IaomedV>n=rvier  of  the 
people ;  in  Homer  as  a  proper  name.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Polypes,  order  Anthozoa,  fam- 
ily Campauularida*.  It  is  closely  akin  to  Cam- 
panularia. 

lap  (1),  *lappe,  s.  [A.  S.  ioBppa=a  loosely-hang- 
ing portion  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  lappa=&  piece  of  a 
dress;  Dut. Iap  =  a  remnant,  a  shred,  a  patch ;  Dan. 
lap  =  &  patch;  Sw.  /app=a  piece,  a  patch;  Ger. 
lappen  =  &  patch,  a  shred.  From  the  root  seen  in 
Icel.  J«pa  =  to  hang  down;  Lat.  labor=to  glide; 
Eng.  /ap«e.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  loose-hanging  part  of  a  garment,  which  may 
be  doubled  at  pleasure ;  the  loose  part  of  a  coat. 

"Then  David  arose  and  cut  of  a  lap  of  Saul's  cote 
priueli."— Bible  (1561);  1  Kings  xiiv. 

(2)  That  part  of  a  dress  or  clothes  which  lies  over 
the  knees,  when  a  person  sits  down ;  hence,  the 
knees  and  upper  parts  of  the  legs  when   sitting 
down. 

"His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  his  lappe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  688. 

(3)  That  part  of   one  body  which  overlies  and 
Covers  a  part  of  another. 

2.  Fig. :  The  center ;  all  the  surroundings ;  as,  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fiber:  A  layer  or  continuous  band  of  cotton 
fiber  made  into  batting,  and  wound  or  lapped  upon 
an  axis  or  roller  ready  for  carding;  the  sheet  of  »2.  To  twist,  to  roll  round. 


•lip    I  9lde,  s.     [Lat.    lapicidn,   from   laf 


of  a  broken  chain,  &c. 
lap-roller, «. 

A'lVicr.-  A  roller  in  a  lapping-machine, upon  which 
the  fleece  or  wadding  is  wound. 

lap-shaver,  s.  A  machine  for  shaving  leather  to 
a  thickness  by  means  of  a  knife  set  to  a  graduated 
distance  from  a  roller  on  an  edge  over  which  the 
hide  or  piece  of  leather  is  passed.  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  old  practice  of  shaving  away 
inequalities  by  means  of  a  knife  while  the  leather 

lap-Stone,  «.  A  stone  laid  in  the  lap,  and  used 
as  an  anvil  by  a  shoemaker  in  hammering  his 
leather. 

lap-Streak,  «.  A  structure,  usually  in  boats,  in 
which  each  streak  or  plank  laps  over  the  one 
below  it. 

lap-weld,  8. 

Forging:  A  weld  in  which  the  welding  edges  are 
thinned  down,  lapped,  and  welded. 

lap(2),«.    [LAP  (2),  r.] 

1.  /.//./  A  lick,  as  with  the  tongue. 

2.  /•'/'./. :  A  sound,  as  of  water  rippling  on  a  beach. 

lap-and-pannel,  s.    Liquor  and  food.  (Scotch.) 
•lap  (1),  v.  t.    [LAP  (!),«.]    To  rest  in  the  lap  of. 

lap  (2),  'lappe  (l),  «wlap-pen,  r.  t.  &  i. 
rupt,  of  wrap  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  wrap  up,  to  involve,  to  fold. 

"Joseph  lapptde  it  in  a  dene  sendel." — Wyeliffe:  MaU 
ttietr  xxvii. 


cotton  as  it  enters  the.  carding-machine. 

2.  Masonry:  The  overlay  of  a  stone  in  a  wall  on 
its  bedstone. 

3.  Grind,  tt  Polish. :  A  wheel,  disc,  or  piece  of  soft 
metal  used  to  bold  polishing  powder,  as  in  cutting 
and  polishing  gems.    It  is  usually  a  rotating-wheel 
on  a  vertical  or  horizontal  axis,  with  a  working 
face  or  periphery  respectively.    Laps  are  made  of 
various  metals  and  alloys. 

4.  Roof. :  The  distance  by  which  the  tail  of  a 
shingle  or  slate  overlaps  the  head  of  the  second 
course  below.    The  overlap  on  the  course  immedi- 
ately below  is  the  cover.    The  exposed  portion  is 
the  margin;  the  width  of  the  margin  is  the  gauge. 


"Their  limpen  branohee  were  so  lapp'd  together." 
Drayton:  Man  in  the  Moon. 

3.  To  lay  one  thing  partly  over  another. 

4.  To  fold,  to  bend. 

*5.  To  surround,  to  involve. 

"  Ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs." 

Hilton:  V Allegro. 

6.  To  cut  or  polish  with  a  lap.    [LAP  (!),«.,  U.S.] 
B.  Intrans. :  To  be  turned  over  j  to  lie  partly  over 
one  another. 
"The  upper  wingH  are  opacoos  ;  at  their  hinder  ends 


The  gauge  with  shingles  is  about  one-third  of  the    "here  they  (a,,  over,  transparent,  like  the  wing  of  a  ny."- 

length,  so  that  two-thirds  is  cover.    The  gauge  of 

slates  is  something  undcrone-half  the  length.   The       lap  (3  ,  'lappe  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [  A.  S.  Ionian;  cogn. 


ngn 

excess  over  twice  the  gauge  is  the  lap  or  bond. 
5.  Steam-engine :  —       . 

(l)  Lap  of  the  side-valve  on  the  steam  side  is  the    lambo;  Ur.  fapto.J 


with  Icel.  (<;p./«  =  tolap  likea  dog:  Dan.  lobe;  M.  II. 


stone ;  engraved  or  cut  on  stone. 

•lap  I  dar'  I  ofis,  a.  [Lat.  lupidaritu.]  Con- 
sisting of  stones ;  stony. 

lap  -I-dar  f,  s.&a.  [Lat.  lapidarius=n  stone- 
mason, a  jeweler;  lapis  (genit.  lapidis)— n  stone; 
Fr.  lapidain;  S|>.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  lapidario.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  cut,  polish,  and  on- 
grave  gems  and  precious  stones. 

"The  lapidariejt  now  shall  learn  to  set 
Their  diamonds  in  gold,  and  not  in  jet." 

Brome.  To  Ilii  Miflrest. 

2.  A  dealer  in  gems  or  precious  stone^. 

"They  hired  another  house  of  Richard  I. ton-,,  it  famOM 
lapidary,  one  of  the  aheriffs." — Walpule:  -lnrc<lotei  qf 
Painting, vol.  i.,  ch.  iv, 

3.  A  connoisseur  in  gems  or  precious  stones ;  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  nature,  value,  -Vc..  of  lapidary 
work. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stone  <>r  stones; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  art  of  cutting,  en- 
graving, or  polishing  gems  or  precious  stones. 

lapidary-bee, ». 

Eniom. :  Bombus  lapidarius,  the  humble  bee,  T.. 

a  black  body  and  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  rod .    _ 

is  called  lapidary  because  it  makes  its  nest  in  stony 

places.    It  is  an  irascible  animal,  beyond  all  it* 

[A  cor-    congeners. 

lapidary-mill,  >.  The  grinding  and  polishing 
apparatus  of  the  lapidary. 

lapidary-Style,  «.  The  stylo  appropriate  for 
monumental  and  other  inscriptions. 

lapidary-wheel,  s.  The  wheel  on  which  a  lapi- 
dary polishes  gems  or  precious  stones.  The  wheels 
of  the  lapidary  are  of  two  kinds :  the  slicer,  which 
is  a  thin  iron  wheel  touched  with  diamond  dust, 
and  used  like  a  circular  saw,  and  the  lap.  [LAP 
(D...1I.3.J 

•lap  I  date,  r.  t.  [Lat.  lapidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lapiao  =  to  stone;  lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.] 
To  stone ;  to  kill  by  stoning. 

'lap  I  da  tion,  g.  [Lat.  lapidatio,  from  lapt- 
tlatug,  pa.  par.  of  lapido.]  The  act  of  stoning;  the 
act  of  killing  by  stoning. 

•lap  -I-da-t5r,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  stones. 

la  pid  e  On,  s.  [Lat.  lupin  (genit.  lapidis)=ti 
stone. J 

Music:  An  instrument  contrived  by  M.  Bandry, 
made  of  flints  and  schist  suspended  from  an  iron 
frame  and  struck  with  a  flint  hummer  to  produce 
the  notes.  The  flints  are  about  forty  in  number 


•"•    tne  notes,    me  nmts  are  aoouc  loriy  in  numne 
Ger.  laffen;  O.  H.  Ger.  laffan;  Wei.  llepio;  Lat.    and  elongated,  but  of  various  lengths  and  thick 


space  which  it  advances  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
steam-port  after  it  has  closed  it,  ana  is  given  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  engine  to  work  expan- 
sively, by  cutting  off  the  admission  of  steam  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  stroke ;  inside  lap. 

(2)  Lap  on  the  exhausting  side  of  the  piston 
causes  the  passage  to  the  condenser  to  be  closed 
before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  piston  being  then 
said  to  be  cushioned  by  the  elasticity  of  the  con- 
fined vapor  upon  which  it  descends ;  outside  lap. 

6.  ShipbuiM. :  A  plate  covering  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  two  iron  plates  which  make  a  flush-joint, 
and  to  which  they  are  both  connected  by  solder  or 
lines  of  rivets.    The  usual  lap  of  iron  plates  in 
ships  U  from  five  to  six  diameters  at  double-riveted 
joints,  and  about  three  diameters  at  single-riveted 

7.  Racing,    <tc. :  The  length  of  a  round   course 
which  has  to  be  traversed  several  times  by  theoom- 
petitors. 

"Littlewood  and  Rowell  added  seven  miles  and  eight 
lap*  to  their  score  in  the  first  hour."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

lap -board,  s. 

Tailor.:  A  board  resting  on  the  lap  and  hollowed 
out  ou  the  side  next  the  user.  Employed  by  tailors 
and  seamstresses  to  cut  out  work  upon. 

•lap-Guild,  «.    A  baby  dandled  in  the  lap. 

lap-dovetail, «. 

.IniiK-rii:  A  form  of  secret  or  concealed  dovetail- 
ing, which  shows  the  thickness  of  the  lap  only  on 
the  return  edge,  where  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
thin  Ixiard. 

lap-frame,  >. 

/•v...  Munuf.:  Amachinn  in  which  several  slivers 
of  carded  tow  from  the  breaker,  or  first  carding- 
machine,  are  united  in  a  lap  and  wound  on  a  bobbin, 
from  which  they  may  bo  fed  to  the  linislier-card. 


nesses.    They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
tone. 

with   the       "la  pld    e  oils,    a.     [Lat.  lapideus,  from  lapis 
(genit.  Japidw)  =  a  stone.]    Consisting  of  stone;  of 
the  natnre  of  stone ;  stony. 
tlap-I  dgg  -991196,  'lap-I-dSs   93^9? ,  *.  [Eng. 


Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  lick  or   take   up   liquids 
tongue. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  lick 
ing  up  water  with  the  tongue. 

"The  wild  waters  lapping  on  the  crag." 

Tennyson:  Morte  d*  Arthur*,  71. 

B.  Trans. :  Tolick  or  take  up  with  the  tongue ;  to    process  or  state  of  becoming  stone ;  petrifaction. 


lapidescen(t)}    ..,  ,..j 
I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  InpideBcent;  the 


lick  up. 

lap  a-£er  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Josephine  Lap- 
agerio,  wife  of  Bonaparte.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Philesiaces?.  Lapageria  rosea 
is  a  very  beautiful  twiner,  with  sweet  edible  berries, 
and  a  root  having  the  qualities  of  sarsaparilla. 

lap  ar  6  ?ele,  s.  [Gr.  Iapara=the  flank,  the 
loins,  and  lrfc=a  tumor.] 

Surg.:  Rupture  in  the  lumbar  region,  through 
the  side. 


Iap-a-r5-8tlc -tl-ca,  n.pl.    [Greek  I«para  =  tbe    stone. 


2.  A  stony  concretion. 

"lap  I  des  9ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lapidescens,  pr. 
par.  of  lapidenco=to  become  stone;  from  lapis 
(K'enit.  /apidu)  =  a  stone. J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Becoming  or  turning  into  stone;  becoming  pet- 
rifled. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  converting  into 
stone. 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  substance  which  IIMS  the  qual- 
ity or  power  of  converting  other  BubftanoM  into 


flank,  and  .s/ik/ox-  punctured.  ] 

Kntum. :  A  legion  of  Scarabeids>.  The  abdominal 
spiracles  are  all  situated  in  the  connecting  mem- 
brane between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  area  of  the 
abdominal  rings.  Tholigula  or  tongue  i- distinct 
from  the  nioutum  (chin).  It  contains  four  sub- 
families: Coprina?,  Aphodiiua>,  Cieotrupiuw,  uud 
Trogiuee. 

lap    a  thin,  >.    [CHKTSOpnANic-ACiD.] 

lap  dog,  *.  [Eng.  lap,  and  dog.]  A  little  dog 
carried  by  ladies  in  their  laps ;  a  pet  dog. 

la  pel  ,  lap  pel ,  »•  [Eng.  lap  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -<•(.  I  That  part  of  a  dress  which  is  ifiado  to 
lap  or  fold  over. 

la  pSlled  ,  a.  [Eug.  lapel;  -ed.]  Provided  or 
furnished  with  lapels. 


•lip  Id  If -Ic.  »lap  Id  If  Ick,  'lap  Id  If  Ic  al, 
tttlj.  [Lat.  lapis  (genit.  Iapidu^  =  a  stone,  and  M<  c> 
^tomake;  Fr. lainitijique.]  forming  or  convert- 
ing into  stone ;  petrifying. 

*la-pld  I-fl7C&'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  /ap« 
(genit.  /<iptdi»)  =  a8tone,  and/acio=to  make.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of   converting  into  stone; 
petrifnct  ion. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  petrified  or  converted 
intostone. 

•la  pld'-I-fy,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Latin  Input  (genit. 
fiipii(i«)=a  stone;  suff.  -fy.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  form   or   convert    into    stone;  to 
petrify. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  formed  or  converted  into 
stone  ;  to  become  petrified. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wbre,     wolf.     w8rk. 


what,     fall, 
who,      s6n; 


father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     tnere;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,    rale,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 

89.      03 


sir, 
=  8; 


marine;    g6,     pot. 


lapidifying 

la-pld -I-fy  Ing,  pr.  pur.  or  <«y.  [LAPIDIFY.] 
(See  tli<!  verb.) 

•lapidifying -Juice,  a. 

Geol.:  A  name  given  in  the  infancy  of  geology  to 
an  agency  imagined  to  he  the  agent  iu  the  process  of 
pot  ri  faction  or  fossilization. 

•lap  Id  1st,  8.  [Lat.  lapis,  genit.  I«pid(u)=a 
stone;  Eng.  suff.  -is?,]  A  lapidary  (q.  v.). 

lip  I-ddse,  a.  [Lat.  lapidosus=tull  of  atones, 
atony.  | 

Bot. :  Growing  in  stony  place*.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

la-pll  II,  x.  i>t.  [Lat.  lupillua,  dimin.  of  lapis= 
a  stone.  ]  Volcanic  ashes,  consistingof  small  angu- 
lar stony  or  slangy  fragments  or  particles.  They 
aro  moderate-sized  fragments  of  rock,  generally 
scoriacoous,  lava,  and  pumice  fragments.  They 
occur  in  doposits  of  ashes  and  sand  from  volcanic 
or  other  accumulations. 

la    pis,  x.    [Lat.]    A  stone. 

lapls-causticus, ».    Caustic  potash. 

lapls-infernalis,  s.    Lunar  caustic. 

lapix-lazuli,  «. 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  rarely  occurring  in 
rhombic  dodecahedrons.  Cleavage,  dodocahooral, 
Imperfect;  mostly  massive;  hardness,  5  to  ,V5 ;  spe- 
cific gravity.  2'38  to  2'45  ;  luster,  vitreous ;  colors,  rich 
blue,  violet-blue,  rarely  red  or  green,  translucent  to 
opyque;  fracture,  uneven.  Composition:  A  silicate 
of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  with  a  sulphide  of  iron 
and  sodium.  Used  largely  in  mosaics  and  decora- 
tive work.  When  powdered,  formerly  constituted 
thn  durable  blue  paint  called  ultramarine,  but  an 
artificial  preparation  of  similar  composition,  equal 
in  color  and  durability,  has  replaced  the  natural 
mineral,  and  i«  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  Found 
principally  in  crystalline  limestones  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  Persia,  China.  Thibet,  and  in  North  and 
South  America. 

lapls-lydius,  s. 

Min.:  Lydian  stone.    [BASANITE.] 

lapis-ollaris,  a. 

Min.:  An  impure  soapslone  or  steatite  (Q.v.), 
formerly  used  for  utensils  of  various  kinds.  Found 
in  t  luck  beds  in  old  rocks,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ac. 

Lap  land  er, a.  [Eng.  Lapland;  -er.]  A  native 
of  Lapland;  a  Lapp. 

lap  -land  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Lapland;  -t*A.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Lapland  or  the  Lapps. 

•lap  -ling,  «.  [Eng.  Jap  (1) ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
Ono  who  gives  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure:  a 
voluptuary;  an  effeminate  person. 

la  Pi?? -!-»,«•    [APLYSIA.] 

la-pbr  -t§-a, ».  [Named  by  Gaudichaud,  proba- 
bly from  some  Frenchman.] 

lint. :  A  genus  of  Urticacow.  Laportea  crenulata 
isa  tren  growing  in  Sikkim,  Assam,  Eastern  Bengal, 
Bunmih,  Ceylon,  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  India. 
The  fibers  can  be  made  into  ropes  and  coarse  cloth. 
L.  canadensis  has  been  introduced  for  the  textile 
fibers  into  Germany.  L.  giyus  is  a  severe  sting. 

lap  -pa,  s.    [Lat.=a  bur.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Carduiea?, 
now  generally  made  a  synonym  of  Arctium.  Lappa 
major  is  the  same  as  Arctium  lappa,  sub-species 
Lappa  proper;  L.  minor  is  the  sub-species  Arctium 
minus.  The  root  of  the  burdock  is  tonic,  aperient, 
Budorific,  and  diuretic,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a 
febrifuge.  It  has  been  given  in  rheumatism,  gout, 
anil  skin  diseases,  and  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapa- 
rilla. 

lap  pa   c8-ous  (or  ceous  as  sliusi,  a.    [Latin 

llll'lnn-1  IIH.  | 

Hni.:  Bur-like,  round,  or  roundish,  or  covered 
wit  h  small  hooks.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

•lappe,  s.    [LAP  (!),«.] 

lapped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LAp(l),t?.] 

lap  per  (1),  «.  [Eng.  Jap  (1),  v.;  -«r.]  Ono  who 
wraps  or  infolds;  a  wrapper. 

lap  -per  (2), «.  [Eng.  lap  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
laps  or  takes  up  food  with  the  tongue. 

lap   per,  r.  i.  &  t.    [LOPPEB,  «.] 

A.  I  at  runs.:  To  coagulate;  to  curdle,  as  milk. 

B.  Trims.:  To  besmear  with  any  matter  which 
has  become  coagulated. 

lapper-milk,  s.  Coagulated  milk ;  curdled  milk. 

(.SCO/. '/I.  I 

lap  pet,  s.  [Eng.  lap  (1)  ;  dim.  suff.  -ft.]  A  little 
lap  or  loose  part  of  a  dress,  esi»eciafly  a  part  of  a 
head-dress  hanging  loose. 

"Her  head,  adorned  with  lnppets  pinn'd  aloft, 
And  riband**  streaming  guy,  superbly  raised. 

Cuiffper:  Task,  iv.  540. 

lappet-moth,  s. 

Kiilom.:    A  European  moth,  Gastropacha  querci- 

foliil.     [(iASTEOPACHA.J 
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lappet-muslin,  >. 

Faltric:  A  white  or  colored,  sprigged  or  striped 
variety  of  muslin. 

flap  p5t,  v.  t,  [LAPPET,  ».]  To  cover  as  with 
a  lappet. 

Lap    pic,  a.&a.    [Eng.  Lapp ;  -ic.~\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lapland  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  Lap- 
landers. 

lap    ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [LAP  (!),«.] 

A.  &  B.  Aa  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  wrapping  or  folding. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Lapidary:   Grinding  or  polishing  on  wheels 
whoso  metallic  rims  are  provided  with  emery  and 
oil:  glazing  is  done  on  wooden  wheels;  polishing 
on  leather-covered  wheels ;  and  buffing  on  leather, 
with  rouge. 

2.  Spinning:  [LAPPING-MACHINE.] 

3.  Fabric:   A    machine-blanket   used  by  calico- 
printers. 

4.  Ordnance:  Wearing  away  the  land-surface  in 
a  rifled  gun  to  ease  the  entrance  of  the  projectile. 

lapping-machine,  8. 

Cotton  Man. :  A  machine  in  which  cotton  is  re- 
duced to  a  downy  condition,  spread  equally,  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  compacting  pressure,  and  then 
wound  in  an  even  continuous  wad  upon  a  roller, 
forming  a  lap.  [WADDING.] 

Lap  pish,  a.  [Eng.  Lapp ;  -ish.]  Pertaining  to 
Lapland  or  the  Lapps ;  Lappic. 

laps -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  JapsM;  -able.']  Capable 
of  lapsing,  falling,  or  relapsing. 

lap  sa'  na,  lamp  sa  na,  8.  [Latin  lapaana, 
lanipsana,  lanipsanium ;  Gr.  lapsane,  lampsanc,  an 
edible  plant,  probably  a  crueifor.  1 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composites,  trie  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Lapsanoee  (q.  v.).  Four  species  are  known. 

lapse,  8.    f  Lat.  lapsus,  from  Jafcor=to  glide:  Fr. 
laps;  Sp.  lapso.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  lapsing,  gliding,  sliding,  or  gradually 
falling;  an  easy,  smootn,  and  almost  imperceptible 
movement,  advance,  course,  or  passing  away. 

2.  A  slip,  a  fault,  an  error ;  a  failing  in  duty ;  a 
deviation  from  what  is  right. 

"Since  the  original  lapse,  true  liberty 

IK  lost."  Miltou:  P.  L.,  ill.  83. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Ecclts.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"Lapse  is  a  species  of  forfeiture,  whereby  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  church  accrues  to  the  ordinary  by  neg- 
lect of  the  patron  to  present;  to  the  metropolitan,  by 
neglect  of  the  ordinary;  and  to  the  crown  by  neglect  of 
the  metropolitan.  The  term,  in  which  the  title  to  present 
by  lapse  accrues  from  the  one  to  the  other  successively,  is 
six  calendar  months." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,ch.  16. 

2.  Theol. :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  fall,  and  applied  to  the  fall  of  Adam. 

lapse,  v.  i.  &  t.   [Lat.  J<ip8o=to  slip,  freq.  of  labor 
-to  glide  (pa.  par.  lapsus.}.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall,  to  slide,  to  slip. 

2.  To  glide ;  to  fall  back. 

"A  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  north* 
ern  nations  from  whom  we  are  descended." — Swift. 

3.  To  slip,  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 

"  Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Thersites, 
has  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  departed 
from  that  serious  air  essential  to  an  epic  poem." — Addi- 
son:  Spectator,  No.  279. 

4.  To  fail  in  anything;  to  make  a  slip  or  slight 
fault ;  to  fail  in  duty. 

"A  sprout  of  the  fig-tree  which  was  to  hide  the  naked, 
ness  of  lapsed  Adam.  — Decay  of  Piety. 


5.  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
by  omission,  negligence,  or  failure  on  the  part  of 
some  one,  as  a  patron,  a  legatee,  &c. 

"  If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  aix  mouth.-. 
ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king." — Avlt'ffc:  Parergon." 

B.  Transitive: 

\.  To  allow  to  slide  or  slip  away ;  to  let  pass ;  to 
lose. 

"As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant's 
lulling  the  term  of  law,  so  it  may  also  be  deserted  by  a 
lapse  of  the  term  of  ft  judge." — Ayliffe:  Pareryon. 

*2.  To  catch,  to  seize. 

"  For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear." 

.:  Twelfth  Siaht,  HI.  3. 
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lapsed,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [LAPSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject  ir>  •  : 

1.  Fallen  away  ;  having  slipped  or  glided  away. 

2.  Fallen  from  rectitude  or  duty. 

"  Who  can  imagine  a  God  of  wisdom  and  sincerity,  not 
to  say  goodness,  should  so  deal  with  the  generality  of 
lapsed  men."—  »Vii»>i/.-  Five  Point*,  disc.  L,  oh.  Hi.,  §  L 


C. 


pe 
Th 


Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  such  of 
the  early  Christians  as  fell  away  in  times  of  perse- 
cution. It  came  into  prominence  in  the  Decian 

ersecution  (A.  D.  249-251),  the  most  severe  of  all. 

'he  Church  allowed  the  lapsed  to  be  restored  to 
Christian  communion  after  a  long  course  of  oon- 
anco;  the  Donatists  denied  all  such  restoration. 
Those  who  apostatized  by  actual  sacrifice  to  idols 
were  called  sacrificati  or  thurificati;  those  who, 
without  actually  sacrificing,  purchased  a  certificate 
that  they  had  done  so  were  called  libellatici ;  others 
wore  known  as  actafacientes,  because  they  allowed 
their  names  to  appear  in  the  official  list,  as  having 
obeyed  the  imperial  edict.  Cyprian,  de  Lafiis,  is 
the  chief  authority  on  the  subject. 

lapsed-devise,  «. 

Law :  A  devise  which  lapses  or  becomes  void  by 
reason  of  the  devisee's  death  during  the  testator's 
lifetime,  or  by  reason  of  such  devise  being  contrary 
to  law. 

lapsed-legacy, «. 
Law:  (See  extract.) 

"  If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  a 
lost  or  lapsed-legacy,  and  shall  sink  into  the  residuum, 
except  it  be  a  gift  to  a  child  or  other  issue  of  the  testator, 
which  does  not  lapse  if  the  legatee  die  leaving  issue  which 
survives  the  testator.  And  if  a  contingent  legacy  be  left 
to  any  one,  as  when  he  attains,  or  if  he  attains,  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  he  dies  before  that  time,  it  is  a  lapsed- 
legacy." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  28. 

lap  -Sid  3d,  a.  [Eng.  lap,  and  aided.]  Thesame 
as  LOPSIDED  (q.  v.). 

lap   BUS,  8.    [Lat.]    A  slip. 

lapsus  linguae,  «.  A  slip  of  the  tongue ;  a  mis- 
take in  speaking. 

lapsus  pennse,  s.  A  slip  of  the  pen ;  a  mistake 
in  writing. 

la  pu  tan,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Laputa,  the  flying  island  in  Swift's  Gulliver'* 
Travels,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  always  en- 
gaged in  chimerical  or  impossible  projects:  hence, 
chimerical,  absurd,  ridiculous. 

lap  wing,  •lap-winke.  «.  [A.  S.  hledpewince, 
from  Meapan=to  leap,  ana  winke,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
winchan,  M.  H.  Ger.  winken—to  move  from  side  to 
side.] 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Vanellus,  and  spec.  V.  cris- 
tatus.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  occipital 
feathers  of  the  male  in  winter,  which  are  very  loose, 
long,  and  curved  upward,  so  as  to  constitute  an 
erectile  crest.  This  crest,  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
front  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  glossy  black,  the 
upper  parts  green  with  brilliant  reflections.  The 
sides  of  the  neck,  the  under  parts  pure  white,  most 
of  the  tail  black,  lower  coverts  reddish,  bill  black- 
ish, feet  reddish  brown.  Length  about  a  foot. 
Color  of  the  female  fainter.  Albinoes  sometimes 
occur.  It  is  seen  in  spring  flying  over  fields  and 
downs,  turning  somersaults  in  the  air,  and  uttering 
a  musical  cry,  from  which  it  is  often  called  peewit. 
It  lays  four  eggs,  and  lures  intruders  away  from  its 
nest  by  simulating  lameness.  The  "  Lapwing"  of 
Scripture  (Lev.  xi.  19,  Dent.  xiv.  18)  is  probably  the 
Hoopoe  (q.  v.). 

lap  w5rk,  s.  [Eng.  lap  (1),  £  and  icorfc.J  Work 
in  which  one  part  laps  o*ver  another. 

la   que  ar  (qn  askw),  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  consisting  of  sunk  or  hollowed 
compartments,  having  bands  or  spaces  between. 
[LACUNAE.] 

Lar  (1),  *Lars,  *Larth,  s.  [Etruscan=lord,  king, 
hero;  Gr.  Laras,  Laros.\ 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  Etruscan  prtenomen  borne  by  Porsena, 
TolumniuH,  and  other  chieftains.     From  the  Etrus- 
cans the  title  passed  over  to  the  Romans.     Lar 
Herminius  was  Consul  B.  C.  448. 

(2)  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  commander. 

"She  spoke    .    .    .    of  those 
That  fay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Locnmo." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  111. 

2.  Fig. :  The  Supreme  Being. 

"You  .  .  .  have  separated  yourselves  from  the  heathen 
by  casting  all  your  household  gods  to  the  ground,  instead 
of  recognizing,  in  the  places  of  their  many  and  feeble* 
Lares,  the  presence  of  your  One  and  Mighty  Lord  and 
Lar."— Kuskin:  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  (1866),  p.  10L 
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Lar  (2)  (/i?.  Lar  -69,  more  rarely  Lar?',  s.     [LAB 

f  'tun nit > -.  Ji>  liiiions:  A  tutelary  divinity,  usually  a 
deified  ancestor  or  hero.  Tho  worship  of  Lares  is  a 
siM-oifs  of  Manes  Worship  (q.v.),and  was  very  prev- 
ruent  among  the  Romans.  They  wore  of  twolcinda: 
(1)  Domestic,  and  (2)  Public.  Of  the  former  the 
Txi  r  fain ilitii-ix,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
family,  and  inseparable  therefrom,  was  the  moat 
Important,  nud  corresponded  to  the  eponymio  horo 
of  the  <i reeks.  The  latter  were  divided  into  PrH-s- 
titesfOvid:  Ftt*t.,v.  128-85) ,  ffQardiJpftc  of  a  wh«3& 
«ity:  Compltales  (to.  140)  watching  over  a  certain 
portion  of  a  city  ;  Rurales  (Tibullus:  Carm.,  i.  20), 
gluts  of  tbo country ;  Viales  (Plautus:  Aferc.,  v.  2: 
24) j  protecting  travelers ;  and  Marini  or  Permarim 
(Liv.,  xl.  52),  gods  of  the  ocean.  [PENATEH.] 

*'The  Htatnea  of  the  honsehold  Lars  were  not  nt  the  fire- 
place, arrayed  in  dog-«kine,  with  a  figure  of  a  dog  beside 
them.  (•iiirlantlH  were  hung  on  them,  and  offering*  of 
food, ,  winmnnd  incense  made  to  them  once  every  month 
on  either  the  Kalendti,  Nonets,  or  Ides."— Keightlcy:  Myth, 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  p.  486. 

lar-gibbon,  s. 

Zo&L:  Hylohates  lar,  the  White-handed  Gibbon. 
It  is  an  ape  with  a  small  muzzle,  a  snub  nose,  a  long 
neck  and  arms,  of  variable  color,  found  abundantly 
in  all  the  forests  skirting  the  hills  of  Tonassorim, 
south  of  Burmah,  and  making  its  haunts  vocal  from 
morning  to  evening  with  its  cries. 

*lar -board,  *lar-boord,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  The  loft  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person  stand- 
ing on  dock  and  facing  the  bow.  Port  is  now  sub- 
stituted for  larboard,  to  prevent  that  word  being 
mistaken  for  **  starboard  (q.  v.),  owing  to  similar- 
ity of  sound. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  t-ituated  on  the  left 
ride  of  a  vessel ;  port. 

lar -<jen-e"r,  «.  [Eng.  larcen(y);  -er.]  One  who 
Commits  larceny  ;  a  thief. 

lar'-$en-Ist,  «,  [Eng.  larcen(y) ;  -is*.]  A  thief, 
a  larcener.  (London  Daily  Telegraph.) 

lar'-gen-OUS.  a.    [Eng.  larcen(y);  -otw.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  larceny ;  pertaining  to  larceny. 

2.  Given  to  larceny  ;  guilty  of  larceny  ;  thievish. 
lar'  ?en-oiis  If,  adv.     [English  larcenous;  -ly.] 

In  a  larcenous  manner ;  thievishly. 

lar'-5en-yc,  8.  [O.  Fr.  larrecin,  larcin;  Fr.  lar- 
'in,  from  Lat.  latrochinini,  from  ltttro=a  robber.] 

Law:  Larceny  is  the  unlawful  taking  and  carry- 
ing or  attempting  to  carry  away  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  another, with  intent  to  appropriate  said 
goods,  and  thereby  deprive  the  rightful  owner  of 
their  use;  theft. 

H  In  this  country  in  the  different  states  larceny  is 
variously  graded,  somocommon  wealths  distinguish- 
ing it  into  grand  and  petit  larceny,  while  others  add 
thn  further  distinction  of  pimple  and  compound. 
Of  the  two  former  classifications  the  differentiat- 
ing circumstance  is  the  value  of  the  goods  taken, 
the  theft  of  less  than  $50  in  value  (generally)  con- 
stituting petit  larceny,  and  of  more  than  that 
amount  grand  larceny.  As  to  mixed  or  compound 
and  simple  larceny,  American  law  is  coincident 
with,  and  founded  upon,  the  English  law,  forwhich 
see  extract  infra : 

"LarccnVt  or  theft,  IB  distinguished  by  the  common  law 
into  two  aorta:  the  one  called  Bimple  l>ir<-rny,  or  plain 
theft  unaccompanied  with  any  other  atrocious  circum- 
stance; and  mixed  or  compound  larceny,  which  aluo  In- 
cludes In  it  the  aggravation  of  a  Inking  from  one'n  houne 
or  person.  Simple  larceny  is  'the  felonious  taking  and 
carrying  awny  of  the  personal  goodttof  another.'  Mixed 
or  compound  larceny  in  finch  us  hat*  all  the  propertienof 
Him  pie  iiirn-iiii,  but  IH  accompanied  with  either  one  or 
both  of  theaggravationnof  a  taking  from  one's  houne  or 
pemon.  Formerly  the  stealing  of  goods  above  the  value 
of  twelve  pence  WHS  culled  grand  larceny;  when  of  goods 
of  that  value,  or  under,  it  WHS  petit  Inrceny;  ofTenaes which 
were  considerably  dint  inKuinhed  in  their  punishment. 
The  diMtinction  has  been  alrolitthed;  every  larceny  being 
now  deemed  graiid  larceny,"— Rlackstont;  i'nmmrnt.,  bk. 
IT.,  oh.  17. 

lar<jh,  *larchG,  *.  [O.  Fr.  larvtjt;  Span,  ian'ce, 
alerce;  Ital.  larice;  N.H.Cier.  Irrchr;  M.  H.Ger. 
/nrr/w,all  from  Lat.  larij-  =  tir.  larix=  the  larch.] 

Rot.:  Allies  larijc,  sometimes  culled  Larix  cvm- 
mu  in*,  the  larches  being  elevated  intoagenus.  It 
is  railed  more  fully  the  Common  White  Larch.  It 
to  a  deciduous  tree,  growing  rapidly,  and  furni.-lirs 
a  durable  timtn-r,  wlii'-h.  however,  tend.*  to  tui-t 
and  \varp.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  being  sec- 
ond in  value,  in  tin-  res|»ert  only,  to  oiik.  The 
Common  Larch  yields  Venetian  tnrpent  ine,  the 
branches  a  saccharine  snostanci',  called  Manna  of 
liriancon.  mid  when  larch  forests  take  fire,  a  gum 
called  (imam  i  orenberfirnse  exudes  from  t  he 
branches.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  common  larch 
with  white,  and  another  with  red  flowers.  Yet 
another,  the  Kuai-iun  larch,  has  cinereous  bark. 
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T  Tho forsican  Larch  i>  r;,,u?  /-/ricta;  the  Golden 
Larch  is  Abies  (Larix)  kcenipferi. 

*fl  Tincture  of  larch: 

Pharm.:  Tinctura  laricis.  It  is  formed  of  coarsely 
powdered  larch-bark,  2U  oz.,  with  rectified  spirit, 
a  pint.  It  is  used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  cystiti-, 
and  purpura.  (Oarrod.) 

larch-bark, «. 

Phar. :  L<trit-i*  cortex.  It  is  deprived  of  its  outer 
layer.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tincture  of 
Larch  (q.  v.). 

larch-red, «. 

Chem.:  A  substance  obtained  from  larch-bark,  by 
boiling  it  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When 
fused  with  sodium  hydroxide,  it  yields  proto-cate- 
chuic  acid. 

*lar9h  ~en,  a.  [Eng.  larch;  adj.  suff.  -en.]  Of 
larch.  (Keats:  Meg  M  err  Hies.) 

*lar<jfc'-5r,  *.    [Eng.  larch;  -«r.]    The  larch. 

*lar  -$oA,  «.    [Fr.]    A  pilferer,  a  thief. 

lard,  s.  [Fr.  lard,  from  Lat.  Jarda=lard ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  /ar</o.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  fat  of  hogs  melted  and  separated  from  the 
flesh. 

"  By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared, 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoakiog  lard!" 

J>ryden;  Ovid;  Kauoia  and  Philemon,  107. 

2.  The  flesh  of  swine ;  bacon. 

"Whereupon  she  got  a  piere  of  lartl  with  the  skip  on 
and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat  side."— Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §»97. 

II.  Pharm.:  Prepared  lard  as  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  ointments  It  is  emollient,  and  is  some- 
times added  to  poultices  to  prevent  their  becoming 
dry  and  hard.  (Garrod.) 

lard-Oil, «.  A  valuable  kind  of  oil  extracted  from 
lard,  and  used  for  burning  and  lubricating  pur- 
poses. 

lard-press,  *.  A  press  in  which  cooked  lard  is 
pressed  from  the  cracklings. 

lard-renderer,  mtbst.  A  tank-boiler  or  vessel  in 
which  cut  lard  is  cooked  to  obtain  the  clear  fat 
apart  from  the  membrane  and  watery  portions. 

lard-atone,  s. 

Min.:  A  i>opular  name  for  Agalmatolite. 

lard,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  larder,  from  Jard=lard.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stuff  with  the  flesh  of  swine. 

"The  blood  of  oxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine, 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid." 

l>rydfu:  homer's  Iliad,  i.  63 

*2.  To  fat  ten. 

"It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides." 

HhaJcesp.:  Timon  of  Athena,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  cover  or  smear  with  lard. 

"Terribly  gay 

In  hit*  buff  doublet,  larded  o  erwith  fat 
Of  slaughtered  brutes." — Somerctle:  Hobbinol. 
*4.  To  enrich  ;  to  make  rich  or  fertile. 

"Falstafl  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  aa  he  walks  along." 

Khakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  mix  with  something  else ;  to  interlard. 

"  To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  iardtd  with 
malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to?" — 
ShakeHp.;  Troilua  and  Crf»nida,  v.  1. 

*B.  Intrana.:  To  grow  fat ;  to  fatten. 

lar  da  ce  In,  x.  A  peculiar  abnormal  infiltra- 
tion of  an  amyloid  cnaracter  occurring  in  the 
spleon,  liver,  &c.  It  gives  a  blue  reaction  with 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

lar  da,  <je  ous  (or  ceous  BS  shus),a.  [French 
lardact,  from  /arrf=lard.]  Of  the  nature,  or  con- 
sisting, of  lard  ;  resembling  lard. 

lardaceous-disease,  *. 

Pathol.:  The  material  which  is  characteristic  of 
albuminoid  disease  is  pale,  structureless,  and  at 
first  nearly  transparent,  and  may  undergo  a  fatty 
and  granular  degeneration,  known  as  lardaceous, 
albuminoid,  amyloid,  or  waxy.  The  parts  chiefly 
affected  are  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen,  and  absorbent 
glands.  It  is  also  known  as  one  form  of  chronic 
Blight's  disease. 

lardaceous-tissues,  «.  j>l, 

Pathol.:  Tissues  of  which,  from  morbid  causes, 
tin-  appearance,  thecolor,  and  the  consistence  are 
like-  thoM-  of  lard. 

Iar'-d5r,  s.    [O.  Fr.  Jardfer,  from  tard=lard.] 

1.  A  tub  in  which    to    keep  bacon  while  being 
salted. 

2.  A  room  in  n  house  where  meat  is  kept. 

"  Hi*  lartter  and  his  kitchen  [he]  observes." 

King:  On  Cuokfry. 

3.  A  stock  of   provisions ;  as,  He   keeps  a  good 
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lar  d5r-5ll -Ite,  ».  [Namwl  by  Bechi  after  the 
locality,  Larderello,  where  found  ;  suff,  -ite  (3fin.).J 

Mitt,  i  A  very  light  mineral,  appearing  under  tho 
microscope  to  consist  of  a  ma>sof  doBely-affffM1 
gated,  minute, Oblique,  rectangular  tabl*-s.  <  dlor, 
\vhite ;  ta^teloHS.  Composition :  Boracic  arid. 
68T>5(>;  ammonia,  12*734;  water,  18*325:  correspond 
ing  to  tho  formula,  NH4O,4BOii+4HO.  Found  at 
Larderello,  near  Sasso,  Tuscan  IJagoons. 

*lard  8r  5r.  a.  [Eng.  larder;  -«r.]  One  who 
has  charge  of  the  larder. 

*lard -Sr-jf,  *.    [Eng.  larder;  -y.']    A  larder. 

lard  He,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  Fr.  lard- 
bacon  ;  suff.  -I/PI  Min.).  Pierre  de  lard  (Dufrfnoy).] 

Min.:  A  doubtful  mineral  species,  probably  the 
product  of  an  alteration,  or  a  mixture.  Dana 
makes  it  a  synonym  of  Pagodite,  a  name  which  is 
itself,  however,  but  a  eyuonym  of  Agalmatolite 
(q.v.J. 

lar  dl  zab  a  la,  ».  [Named  after  Michael  Lar- 
dizabala,  of  Uribe,  mentioned  in  the  Flora  pent* 
viana.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  tho  order  Lardizaba- 
laceffi  (q.  v.}. 

lar  dl  zab  a-la  -$$-»,  «.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  /«rf/i- 
zabal(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -</••<,/•.] 

fJotany :  Lardizabalads.  An  order  of  diclinous 
exogens.  alliance  Menispermales.  It  consists  of 
twiningsmooth  shrubs,  with  alternate  compound 
exstipulato  leaves,  and  white,  lilac,  deep  purple, 
or  pale  yellow,  sometimes  fragrant,  flowers.  S.  ]  M- 
three,  or  six  in  two  rows;  deciduous.  Petals  six, 
in  two  rows,  opposite  the  sepals  ;  tho  inner  smaller, 
or  gland-like,  or  none.  Stamens  six,  opposite  the 
petals.  Ovules  many,  or  one  sunk  in  sockets  on  the 
inner  surface  of  tho  ovary.  Fruit  short,  stalked, 
berried,  many  seeded.  Found  in  the  cooler  parts  of 
South  America  or  ofVhina.  Known  genera,  seven; 
species,  fifteen.  (Lindtey.) 

lar-dl  zab  al  ads,,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lardizab- 
f  i  Ii")  ,*  Kng.  pi.  suff.  -iinn.\ 

Bot.:  The  English  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
Lardizabalaceee  (q.  T.). 

lar    don,  «.  [Fr.]  A  bit  of  bacon ;  a  strip  of  lard. 

*lar  dry4,  s.  [A  contract,  of  lardery  (q.  v.).]  A 
larder. 

lard  y*,  a.  [Eng.  lard;  -y.]  Of  tho  nature  of  or 
containing  lard;  larduceous. 

*lare,  *lear,  «.    [LAIR.]    Pasture,  food. 

*lSre,  r.  t.    [LAKE,  a.]    To  food,  to  fatten. 

la  rSn    tl  a  (t  as  flh),s.    [A  name  of  Flora,  . 
from  Acca  Larentia,  tho  nurse   of  Romulus 
Remus.     (A(jajutiz.}\ 

Entoni. :  The- typical  genus  of  the  family  Laren- 
tidee  (q.  T.). 

la-r€n  tl  dae,  s.  nl.  [Mod,  Lat.  tarenf(ia) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -io«.l 

Entom.;  A  genus  of  Moths,  tribe  floometrina. 
Antenna*  never  plumose,  though  sometimes  pectin- 
ated. Wings  not  angular,  the  anterior  ones  often 
with  transverse  wavy  lines.  Larva  long,  with  a 
small  rounded  head.  It  feeds  exposed  or  on  folded 
leaves.  It  contains  the  Pug  moths,  the  Carpets,  the 
Highflyers,  oic.  (.SYum/on.) 

la'r-eg.s.  pi.    [LAR  (2).] 

lar&O,  «.  &  s.    [Fr,,  from  Lat.  /art/us,  a  word  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital,  largo.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  of  great  size  or  dimensions ;  big,  bulky. 

"  Make  me  large,  and  make  me  lurfrer, 
Ten  timett  larger  than  the  othera." 

Jstuf/fellotc:  Song  nf  Hiawatha,  zvii. 

2.  Wide,  extensive. 

"  Let  thsm  dwell  In  the  land,  and  trade  therein;  for  it 
ift  Inryr  enough  for  them." — Qtnetia  zxxiv.  21. 

X  Consist  ing  of  or  containing  a  great  number  or 
quantity;  numerous,  abundant  ;  ample,  <-opious. 

"It  IK  certainly  now  more  than  neven  timen  an  great  an 
the  Inrgrr  of  Ihi-s«  two  Hums."— Mat-mulny:  Hint.  Kng 

eh.  lii. 

4.  Liberal,  free,  open-handed,  bountiful,  gener- 
ous, lavish) 

r».  Liberal;  not  narrow;  comprehensive,  far-see- 
ing. 

"The  character  of  the  large  yet  cautiouti  mind  of  Hali- 
fax."— itacautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

6.  Free;  unrestrained;  and,  in  a  bad  sense,  licen- 
tious. 

"I  never  tempted  her  with  word*  too  inrgr." 

ShaJttBp.:  Much  Ado  atmut  A'vlhing,  iv.  L 

*7.  Free;  not  tied  or  bound.    [•"  1.] 

"Uf  burdeiiHul)  lie  Mt  the  PuynimH  largr." 

Fairfax. 

8.  Amj)le,  considerable,  great. 

9.  Diffuse,  full,  fi«.  . 

"I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  nnd  ad* 

\';nit;i.  .  -  .if   <-<lui  :it  i  "t.     HMH]    .1  (•"'-.'  tn.t  11  '•    I  hin^s  M  h  it'll 

have  beeiiHaid  before."— Pel  tun:  On  the  UUMIC*. 


ate,     fat,     fSre,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w6,     wgt,     here,     cam«l,     hSr,    th£re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pdt, 
or.     Wdre,     wolf,     w5rk,     wn6,     s6n;     mttte,     ciib,     cure,    unite,     ctlr,     rtle,     fill;     try,     Sjtrian.     SB,     oe  =  <;     ey  =  a.      qu     kw. 


large-acred 

*B.  As  substantive : 

Music:  A  note  formerly  iu  use,  of  the  value  of  two 
'•tugs,  or  four  breves. 
•    1.  At  large: 

(1)  Freely;  without  restraint. 

"  [The]  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs." 

MilliHI:    I'.   1..,   i.  2f>5. 

(2)  Fully,  diffusely ;  as,  to  treat  of  a  subject  at 

L'.  To  give  (or  sail)  large : 

.\itut.:  To  have  the  wind  crossing  the  direction 
of  a  vessel's  course  in  such  a  way  that  the  sail 
feels  its  full  force  and  tho  vessel  attains  its  highest 

speed. 

large-acted,  o.    Having  large  estates. 

large-eared,  «.    Having  large  ears. 

Large-eared  spear-nosed  bat: 

Zool.:  Loncharhina  aurita,  a  West-Indian  bat, 
akin  to  the  Vampires. 

large-face,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Liti°!/f-face  lathe: 

Wood-working:  A  lathe  for  turning  patterns  of 
wheels,  heavy  moldings,  and  other  large  circular 
work.  It  has  a  hinged  tool-rest  on  a  bracket,  which 
may  be  moved  so  as  to  allow  the  work  to  swing  to 
the  floor  if  necessary  ;  or  even  larger  work  may  bo 
done  by  preparing  a  pit  for  the  object  to  swing  in. 

large-greaved,  a.  Having  tho  logs  protected  by 
large  platea  resembling  greaves. 

Lttr?/e-greaved  tot'tnixf : 

ZooL:  Podocnemut  ejcptinsa ,  a  chelodino  belong- 
ing to  the  Emydes.  Habitat,  the  streams  and 
marshy  lands  of  tho  region  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon.  Length  about  thirty-two  inches. 

large-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  largo  hands;  hence,  rapacious,  greedy, 
grasping. 

2.  Profuse;  as,  large-handed  charity, 
large-headed,  a.    Having  a  largo  head. 
Large-headed  Chinese  river-tortoise : 

ZooL:  Platysternon  megacephalum.  It  has  a 
long  flat  buckler,  and  a  very  long  tail.  It  occurs  in 
swamp-,  mur-hes,  and  streams  in  China,  and  is 
somet  inies  sold  iu  tho  Canton  markets. 

large-limbed,  a.    Having  large,  strong  linibs. 

large-tailed,  a.    Having  a  large  tail. 

Large-tailed  Crustacea: 

Zool.:  Tho  sub-order  of  Decapoda,  called  Mac- 
roura  (q.  v.),  containing  tho  Lobsters,  &c. 

large -heart-fid  (eaasa),  «.  [Eng.  large,  and 
hearted.]  Having  a  largo  or  liberal  heart  or  dis- 
position;  liberal,  free. 

large'-heart-ed-nSss  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  large- 
hiurted;  -ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
hux'ehearted ;  magnanimity. 

large  -If,  "large-lie,  adv.    [Eng.  large;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  largo,  wide,  or  extensive  manner ;  widely; 
extensively. 

-.Abundantly;  without  sparing;  bountifully, 
liberally,  freely. 

"  Man  feels  the  spur  of  passions  and  desires. 
And  she  gives  largely  more  lhan  he  requires." 

f.'(tlCJHH-:    Unite,  56. 

3.  To  a  great  extent;  greatly. 

"An  object  of  aversion  with  which  contempt  was  largely 
min^rhM.  "  .l/<tf<ui/<iy:  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Freely,  plentifully. 

"  This  done,  nt  once  his  future  plain  repast 
TTiileaven'd  on  a  shaven  board  he  cast, 
\Vith  tepid  lymph  tirst  largely  soaked  it  all, 
Then  gather1  d  it  with  both  hands  to  a  ball." 

Camper:  The  Salatl.  (Trans.) 
T'.  f'opiously,  diffusely,  fully. 

"Where  the  author  treats  more  largely,  it  will  explain 
the1  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations.  — Walts:  On  the 
Wnd. 

lar&e'-ness,  "large  nesse,  s.    [English  large; 

1.  Great  size,  bigness,  bulk. 

"The  porter  stood  wondring  at  the  largeness  of  the 
beast."— Kale/gli:  Hist,  U'urM,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ill,  §  14. 

2.  Width,  extent,  widoness. 

"Supposing    that    the    multitude    and    largeness    of 

rivers  ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now;  we  can  easily 

that  the  extent  of  the  ocean  could  be  no  less." — 

Brlltlru. 

3.  Greatness  in  number  or  quantity. 

*4.  Liberality,  generosity,  bounU'ousness. 
6.  Liberality,  comprehensiveness,  extonsiveness. 
"There  will  be  occasion  for  largeness  of    mind  and 
agreeiihleness  of  temper." — Collier:  Of  Friendship. 

*fi.  Dillusem-ss,  fullness. 

lar  gess,  s.  [Fr.  largesse,  from  Lat.  "largitia, 
from  largitio,  from  lurgitus,  pa.  par.  of  largior—fa 
bestow  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  largueza  ;  Ital.  larghezza.  ]  A 
present,  a  gift,  n  reward,  a  bounty  (usually  from 
muster  to  dependents,  or  superior  to  inferiors). 
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lar  -gSt,  s.  Apiece  of  bar-iron,  cut.  off  to  a  length 
(and  weighing  about  fourteen  pounds  for  an  aver- 
age sheet),  forming  a  blank  to  be  heated  and  rolled 
into  a  sheet  of  iron.  It  is  to  the  sheet  what  the 
loop  is  tu  the  bloom,  the  fagot  or  ball  to  the  bar. 

lar  ghet-to  (Asilent),odr.'  [Ital.] 

Music:  Rather  broadly;  widely;  at  a  slow  pace, 
but  not  so  glow  as  largo. 

lar  gills   si  m6  (h  silent),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Exceedingly  slow ;  as  slow  as  possible. 

*lar  glf -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  iarfirtw= large,  full,  and 
/acto^to  make.]  Generous,  bountiful,  liberal,  free, 
ample. 

*lar-glf -lu-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  largiftuus,  from  largus 
= large,  full,  andyiuo=to  flow.]  Flowing  freely  or 
copiously. 

*lar  gll  6-quent,  n.  [Lat.  l«r</ti»=largo,  full, 
and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  (ojuor=to  speak.]  Speak- 
ing boastfully  or  bombastically  ;  grandiloquent. 

larg  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  larg(e) ;  -ish.]  Rather  large; 
somewhat  large. 

•lar-gl'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  largitio,  from  largitus, 
pa.  par.  of  largior=to  bestow;  lar0U£=large.J  The 
bestowing  of  a  gift  or  largess. 

lar  -g6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Slowly,  broadly. 

largo  assai,  adv.    Quite  slow. 

largo  dl  molto,  adv.    Very  slow. 

largo,  ma  non  troppo,  adv.  Slow,  but  not  too 
slow. 

lar-I-at.s.  [Sp.  lariata.']  A  lasso.  A  long  cord 
or  thong  of  leather,  with  a  running  noose,  used  in 
catching  cattle,  horses,  &c.  A  rope  used  for  picket- 
ing horses,  permitting  them  a  limited  circle  iu 
which  to  graze. 

lar  I  at,  v.  1.  [LABIAT,  *.]  To  capture  or  tie 
with  a  lariat ;  to  use  a  lariat. 

lar  I  d8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lar(us)  (q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  stiff,  -idee.  \ 

Ornith.:  Gulls;  a  family  of  Gaviio  (Seabirds), 
commonly  placed  under  a  more  comprehensive 
order  Natatores  (Swimmers).  The  bill  is  slender, 
much  compressed,  and  gradually  bent ;  the  nostrils 
are  placed  laterally  in  the  bill;  the  wings  are  very 
long ;  the  hind  toe  is  small,  elevated  above  the  level 
of  tho  ground,  and  not  united  by  a  web  to  the  outer 
toes ;  the  plumage  is  usually  white  and  gray,  the 
former  predominating.  Species  exist  on  the  coasts 
of  most  countries.  The  family  is  divided  into  three 
sub-families:  Rhyncopinie  (Scissor-bills  or  Skim- 
mers),  Sternime  (Terns),  and  Larinee  (True  flulls). 

la-rl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tar(us) ;  fein.  pi.  adj.  stiff. 
-tHte-1 

Ornith. :  True  Gulls;  a  sub-family  of  Laridee 
(q.  v.).  Tho  bill  is  comparatively  stout  and  curved, 
with  n  prominent  angle  on  tho  lower  and  a  swelling 
on  the  upper  mandible  ;  the  wiuics  are  long  and 
pointed  ;  the  feet  powerful. 

lar    ix,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  larix=a  larch.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pinacea?,  tribe  AbiotOB?;  some- 
times it  is  merged  in  Abies.  Larix  grifllthii,  a  tree 
growing  on  the  Himalayas,  in  Nopaul,  Isikkim,  and 
Bhootan,  between  8,000  and  12.0UO  feet  high,  yields  a 
durable  wood  imported  into  Thibet.  [LARCH.  1 

lar-Ix-In'-IC,  a.  [Lat.  larir  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -in(e'),  -ic.]  iSeo  the  compound.) 

larlxinic-acld.  ». 

Chem.:  CioHuAi.  A  volatile  acid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  larch-tree  (Pinus  larix)  by 
exhausting  it  with  water  at  80  .  evaporating  the 
filtered  extract  t«  a  syrup,  and  distilling  in  a  glass 
retort.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  often 
an  inch  long,  and  having  a  silvery  luster,  slightly 
soluble(  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  sublimes  at  93°,  molts  at  153  ;  has  a  bitter,  astrin- 
gent taste  and  the  odor  of  camphor.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid ;  ferric  chloride  pro- 
duces, even  in  dilute  solutions,  a  beautiful  purple- 
red  color. 

lark  (l),  *larke,  *lev-er  ock  (Eng.),  lar-lck, 
ler-rik,  lav  er-ock  (Scotch.),  s.  [A.  S.  lawerce, 
l&werc ;  Dut.  leeuwerck,  leemrrik,  toMHMrk,  leverik; 
N.  H.  Gcr.  lerche;  Sw.  liirka;  Dan.  larke;  Icel. 
Icevirki.  ] 

Ornithology: 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Alanda.  Five  species  are  the 
best  known:  the  Skylark,  Alauda   arvensu;  the 
Shorelark,  A.  alpestris;  the  Crested  Lark,  A.  cris- 
(atajwd  the  Woodlark,  A.  arborea.  The  Skylark, 
with  some  variationsof  coloring,  leading  some  orni- 
thologists to  suppose  that   there    may    be    more 
species  than  one,  extends  all  through  Europe  to  the 
Himalayas  and  China.  The  lark  is  heard  in  full  song 
as  it  rises  into  the  air,  as  early  as  February,  if  the 
weather  be  tine. 

2.  The  name  lark  is  given  in  this  country  to  one 
of  the  Sturnella  family,  the  Meadow  or  Field  Lark, 


larrikinism 

and  in  Australia  to  Mirafra  hnrsfieldii,  or  the 
Hush  Lark.  The  Tit-lark  belongs  to  the  family 
Miifii'-illidte. 

3.  PI.:  The  family  Alaudidie  (q.  v.). 

lark-bunting,  .-•. 

Ornith.:  Plectrophanes  nivalis,  the  Snow-bunt- 
ing (q.  v.). 

lark-colored,  a.  Of  a  dingy  brown  color  like 
the  European  lark. 

lark-heel,  a.    [LAEK'S-HEBL.] 

lark-heeled,  a.  Having  a  long  hind  toe  like  a 
lark. 

Lark-heeled  rtirkoos: 

Ornitk. :  Centropus,  a  genus  of  Coccyzinte,  which 
have  a  long  hind  toe.  They  arc  found  in  the  south- 
east of  Asia  and  Australia. 

lark- like,  adv.:  Like  a  lark. 

"  Pleasure,  lark-like,  rests  upon  the  ground." 

Ytiuntl:  Mfjfit  Thoughts,  v.  20. 

lark-sparrow,  sulist.  Chondestes  grammacus,  a 
native  sparrow  of  our  Western  States. 

lark-worm,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Tcenia  platycephala.  It  has  a  peculiar 
flattened  head,  with  tour  suctorial  discs.  It  derives 
its  popular  English  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  in  several  laud  birds,  especially  in  the  lark. 
(  Wood.) 

lark's-claw,  «. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  LARKSPUR  (q.  v.). 

lark's-heel,  lark-heel,  «. 

Bot. :  (1)  Tropceolum  majus;  (2)  the  same  as 
LARKSPUR  (q.  v.). 

lark  (2), «.  [A  corrupt,  of  M.  E.  lak,  laik,  from 
A.  S.  Jdc=game,  sport ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  (ei'fcr=game ; 
Sw.  lek;  Dan.  leg;  Goth,  laiks.]  A  piece  of  sport  or 
merriment ;  a  game,  sport. 

lark,  v.  i.  [LAEK  (2),  8.]  To  sport,  to  make  game. 
(Slang.) 

lark  er,  s.  [Eng.  lark  (1),  §.;•<•)•.]  One  who 
catches  larks. 

lark -spSr,  s.  [Eng.  lark,  and»;)ur.  Named  from 
the  fact  that  the  dorsal  sepal  in  spurred  behind,  a 
little  likethc  hind  claw  of  tho  lark.  ] 

Hut.:  The  genus  Delphinium  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
Delphinium  ajacis,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
now  a  common  garden  plant  in  many  countries. 
The  specific  name  Ajacis  refers  to  certain  markings 
in  tho  flower  like  the  Greek  letters  A  I.  Some  regard 
it  as  only  a  variety  of  another  species,  I).  co)utolida. 

lar  -ml-er,  s.    [Fr.,from  (arme=atoar.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  corona  or  dripstone  of  a  doorway 
or  window. 

2.  Zool.:  A    membranous  sac,  secreting  a  dense 
black  unctuous  humor,  situated  under  the  suborb- 
ital  fossa  at  or  below  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  in 
doer  and  antelopes. 

lar  ra,  s.  [A  name  given  by  Dr.  Leach,  appar- 
ently without  a  meaning,  (McXiroll.)  \ 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Larridw 
(q.  v.). 

lar  -rl  dsa,  s.  j*l.  [Mod.  Lat.  larr(a);  Lat. fern, 
pi.  adj.  sutV.  -iri<t'.l 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Hymonoptcrous  Insects, 
section  Fossores.  The  labrum  is  more  or  less  con- 
cealed, the  mandibles  deeply  notched  on  tho  inner 
side  near  the  base. 

lir  rl-kln,  lar'-a  kin, «.  &  a.  [Probably  a  cor- 
rupt, of  larking.]  (For  def.,  see  extract.) 

A.  Assubstantive: 

"It  was  in  a  Sydney  newspaper  that  I  read  about 
larrikins,  but  the  term  would  appear  to  have  spread 
throughout  Australia.  'H.  de  S.'  t«lls  me  that  larrikin 
WHS  originally  Melbourne  tdang,  Applied  to  rowdy  young- 
sters, who,  in theearly  daysof  the  gold  fever,  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  police.  'An  Australian  Born*  spells  the 
word  larakin  .  .  .  Finally,  Archibald  Forbes  tells 
me:  A.larrlktn  isa  cross  between  the  street  Arab  and 
the  hoodlum,  with  a  dash  of  the  rough  thrown  in  to 
improve  the  mixture.  It  was  thus  the  term  had  its  origin: 
A  Bydney  policeman  of  the  Irish  persuasion  brought  up  a 
rowdy  youngster  before  the  local  beak.  Asked  to  describe 
the  conduct  of  the  misdemeanant,  he  said,  '  Av  if  it  plase 
yer  honnor,  the  blagard  wor  a  larrakin*  (larking)  all  over 
the  place.'  The  expression  was  taken  hold  of  and 
applied."— 0.  A.  Sola:  Eclum. 

B.  As  adj.:  Rough,  disorderly,  rowdy. 

"In  Melbourne  the  larrikin  element  is  becoming  a 
danger  and  a  nuisance  to  decent  people." — Saturday  Ro- 
vievi. 

lar -rl-kln-Igm,  8.  [Australian  larrikin  (q.  v.)  ; 
-ism.]  (For  def.,  see  extract.) 

"From  the  Australian  Club,  Cambridge,  yet  another 
correspondent  writes:  ' Ltirrikinism  is  a  purposeless, 
destructive  rowdyism,  which  finds  expression,  from  my 
own  experience,  in  knocking  off  the  heads  of  statues  in  a 
mason's  yard,  and  knocking  out  the  eyes  of  Chinamen 
witha  shanghai  (anj/^iW,  catapult )'"-''.  .I.*'/"  I'choea. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    j<Jwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c,  =  bel,     del. 


larrup 


lar  r&p.  v.t.  [Cf.  Dut.  i«rri=alash;  /arpen=to 
thrash.]  To  thrash,  to  flog.  (Provincial!.) 

"There  w;t*  no  rope-dancing  for  me!  I  danced  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  wan  larruped  with  the  rope."  —  Dickens: 
/  >H>  '.--,  eh.  v. 

lar-r?,*.    f  LOBBY.] 

1.  A  coal-trnck  on  a  railway;  a  lorry,  a  wagon. 
(Jfng.) 

2.  A  kind  of  long-handled  iron  hoe  which  is  used 
for  mixing  groutiug. 

*lar  -u,m,  ».    [A  contr.  for  alarum  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An  alarm  ;  a  notice  orwarning  of  danger. 
"Tambours!!  tambourgi!  thy  larum  afiir 

Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war." 

Byron:  Chllde  Ilarnltl,  ii.  72. 

2.  An  alarm  clock  (q.  v.). 

lar    urn,  v.  i.    [LABUM,  «.]   To  sound  an  alarm. 
lar    us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  (aro«=a  ravenous  sea- 


,    .  .,  . 

bird,  perhaps  a  cormorant  or  a  gull.] 

Ornitli.  :  Gull  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Larinee  and  the  family  Laridee  (q.  v.).  The  bill  is 
much  compressed,  the  outer  half  of  the  culmon 


much  curved,  the  gonys  strongly  angulated  :  the 
tail  short,  oven  ;  the  tarsi  at  least  as  long  as  the 
middle  toe  ;  the  hind  toe  very  short.  [GULL.  ] 

lar  -VJ.  (pi.  lar'-Vffl),  «.  [Lat.=(l)  a  ghost,  a 
specter,  (2)  a  mask.  Named  by  Linneeus  because 
the  larval  state  of  an  insect  differs  from  and  in  a 
manner  "  masks  "  the  ultimate  form.] 

1.  Comp.  Reliij.  :  [LEMUR.] 

2.  Entom.:  The  first  condition  of  an  insect  on  its 
issuing  from  the  egg,  when  it  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  grub,  caterpillar,  or  maggot.    (Darwin.)    The 
name  applied  to  an  immature  insect  from  the  time 
that   it   breaks   through    the  egg-shell,   whatever 
state  of  development  it  may  have  reached  in  ovo. 
In  the  orders  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Homop- 
tera,  the  lame  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except 
in  wanting   wings  ;    while   in    the   Hymenoptora, 
Coleoptcra,  Neuroptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptora, 
they  completely  differ.    Those  larvae  which  have 
legs  and    prologs  are  called   caterpillars  ;  others, 
with  a  head  and  with  feot  or  no  feet  are  called 
grubs  ;  and  those  which  want  both  a  head  and  feet 
maggots.    As  a  rule,  a  larva  cannot  propagate  its 
kind,  but  Wagner  has  discovered  that  this  can  be 
done  by  the  maggot  of  a  dipterous  genus  of  insects, 
Cecidomyia  ;  and  Grimm  that  it  can  bo  done  by  the 
flies  of  the  genus  ('hironomus. 

3.  ZoOl.  :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  the  half- 
developed  state   of    animals   belonging   to   other 
classes.    Thus  Darwin  (Origin  of  Specie*,  ch.  xiv.) 
speaks  of  the  larva  of  a  Cirriped. 

lar  -val,  «.  [Eng.  larv(a);  -crJ.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  larva. 

lar  -vate,  lar-vat-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  larvatus,  from 
l<ii-fii-  H  mask.]  Masked;  wearing  a  mask. 

•larve,  «.  &  a.    [LARVA.] 

A.  Ausubst.  :  The  same  as  LARVA  (q.  v.). 

B.  A»  adj.  :  Larval. 

lar  -Vl-form,  a.  [Lat.  larva—  A  larva,  and/ornm 
=  form,  shape.  ]  Having  the  form  of  or  resembling 
a  larva,  grub,  or  caterpillar.  (Owen.) 

lar-vlp'-a-ra,  ».  pi.  [Latin  larva  (q.  v.),  and 
pario=to  bring  forth.] 

Entom.  :  Insects  which  bring  forth  larvie  instead 
of  depositing  eggs. 

lar  vip  -a  rofis,  a.  [Lai.  Jama  (q.  v.)  ;  pario= 
to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -<•(<*.  | 

Hntom.:  Producing  its  young  in  the  condition  of 
larvie. 

la-r?n  -gS-al,  tla-rf  n  -$S-an,  a.  [Or.  laryngx 
(genit.  lari/ngyus);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -eon,  -ca/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tin-  larynx.  Thus  there  are  laryngeal 
arterie-,  veins,  nerves,  &c. 

lar-fn  gls  mQs,  s.  [Gr.  lari/nggi»mo>=CToak- 
ing.]  (See  the  compound.) 

laryngismus-stridulus,  «. 

I'n  tit.  :  A  spasmodic  affection  of  the  glottic,  spas- 
modic croup,  or  child-crowing,  of  nervous  origin, 
and  differing  from  true  croup  by  not  being  const  ant  , 
absence  of  inflammation  and  of  false  membrane. 
The  par  rrif/um  nerve  is  alone  affected. 

ISr  f  n  gl'-tts,  t.  [Gr.  laryngr  (gonit.  Inrynggot) 
=  tho  larynx  (q.  v.;  ;  suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion. I 

1'nlk.:  Inflnmmutionof  the  windpipe.  It  may  be 
acute,  chronic,  mucous,  or  oadematous,  and  is  pro 
duced  by  cold  or  damp  or  -is  an  accompaniment  of 
certain  zymotic  diseases  such  as  scarlatina,  small 
pox,  and  men.sles.  When  membranotfl  it  is  called 
cronp,  and  may  also  be  frequently  found  associated 
witli  diphtheria.  In  irdematon*  larynuiti-,  as  in 
cronp,  tracheotomy  M  sometimes  necessary  to  save 
life,  and  is  usually  successful.  It  is  not  ronlined  to 
infancy.  tint  is  common  to  adult-. 
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*lar-?n-g6-l5fc -Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  laryngology;  c 
connective,  anil  Kng.  adj.  surf.  -«i/.|  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  laryngology;  studying  laryngology;  as,  The 
American  Larynyological  Association. 

lar-y'n-gol  -6-g?, .».  [Greek  laryngx  (genit.  lar- 
yntjyos)  =  t\\G  larynx,  ana  log<ts=&  discourse.!  The 
branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  lar- 
ynx and  its  diseases. 

lar  ¥  &  g8ph  -6-njf,  s.  [Greek  laryngx  (gonit. 
larungao»)  =  t\\&  larynx,  and  p/wme  =  a  sound.]  lie- 
sound  of  the  voice  as  heard  through  the  stethoscope, 
when  placed  over  the  larynx. 

lar  ¥&  -g&-8C8pe,  ».  |(tr.  )ar;/»3J- (genit.  laryng- 
go8)  =  the  larynx,  and  «fcopeo=to  see,  to  observe.] 
An  instrument,  invented  by  Senor  Manuel  Garcia, 
for  obtaining  a  view  of  the  larynx.  It  consists  of  a 
small  plane  mirror  on  a  long,  slender  stem,  which 
is  introduced  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  a  largo 
concave  mirror  for  reflecting  light  (solar  or  arti- 
ficial). This  last  reflector  may  be  either  fixed  to  a 
stand  or  suspended  from  the  forehead  of  the  oper- 
ator. An  inverted  image  is  seen  in  the  small  mirn  >r, 

lar-*n-g6-Bc8p'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  laryngoscop(e) ; 
•t'c.]  Pertaining  to  the  laryngoscope  or  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  larynx. 

lar  y'n-gBt  -6-m?,«.  [fir.  hirt/ngx  (geait.laryng- 
gos)  —  tho  larynx,  and  tomc=&  cutting;  femn<)=to 
cut.] 

.S'uru. :  An  operation  by  which  an  incision  is  made 
into  the  larynx  to  aid  in  the  operation  of  breath- 
ing, when  obstruction  to  it  exists,  to  remove  foreign 
bodies,  or  for  any  similar  cause.  In  the  first  case  a 
little  funnel-shaped  silver  instrument  is  inserted 
into  the  opening  to  keep  it  from  closing  too  soon. 

lar  -jfnx,  B.    [Gr.  laryngx.] 

1.  Anal.:  The  windpipe.    It  is  built  up  on  the 
cricoid  cartilage  above  the  trachea,  containing  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  vocal  ligaments,  terminat- 
ing in  the  glottis  and  epiglottis ;  it  is  the  organ  of 
voice  (q.v.). 

2.  Pathol.:  There  may  bo  polypi,  cancer,  fibrous 
tumors,  or  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  besides  laryn- 
geal catarrh,  phthisis,  Ac. 

•las,*.   [LACE.] 

las-car  ,  ».  [Pers.  4  Hind.  Ioshkar.)  In  the  East 
Indies  a  native  sailor  employed  on  European  ves- 
sels; also  a  laboror  employed  in  arsenals,  &c. 

*las-$lv  -I-en-CyS  ».  [Lat.  lasciviens,  pr.  par.  of 
lascivio^tn  bo  wanton.]  Lasciviousnoss. 

•las-?Iv  I-ent,  a.  [LASCIVIESCI.]  Lascivious, 
wanton,  frolicsome. 

las  Civ  I-ofis,  a.  [A  corrupt,  (under  the  in- 
fluence of  Fr.  lascif) ,  from  Lat.  lascivus ;  Ital.  4  Sp. 
laseiro.] 

1.  Lewd,  wanton,  lustful. 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  to  lasciviousness. 
"The  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  song, 

That  charm  down  fear."     Covtper:  Table  Talk,  462. 

3.  Characterized    by   lewdness    or   wantonness ; 
lewd. 

"Sundrie  wanton  speeches  and  lasctrioii*  phrases." — 
'     <•:  To  lite  Reverend  Deuines. 


lasio 


las-$lv  -l-oiis-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  lascivious  ;  -ly.] 

In  a  lascivious  manner  ;  wantonly,  lewdly,  lustfully. 

las  ?Iv   I  ous-ness,  ».    [Eng.  lascivious;  -now.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lascivious  ;  wan- 
tonness, lewdnoss,  luntfulness. 

2.  A  tendency  to  excite  lust  or  wantonness. 


la  ser,  «.  [Lat.  =  the  juice  of  Laserpitium  (q.v.).] 
The  laser,  or,  more  fully,  laser  cyrenaicum,  imply- 
ing that  it  was  brought  from  Tyrone,  was  a  drug  to 
which  the  ancients  attributed^  miraculous  proper- 
ties, believing  that  it  rou  Id  cure  envenomed  wounds, 
restore  sight  to  the  blind  and  youth  to  the  aged,  Ac. 
Lindloy  believed  it  came  from  Thapsia,  and  prob- 
ably from  Thaptia  aarganica.  an  umbelliferous 
plant.  It  was  called  also  Asadulcis. 

14  aer  pi  -tt-ttm  (t  as  Bt),  «.    [Lat.  la»erpitium, 

i'lftt  1'inrinm.  | 

Bol.:  A  genus  of  Umbellifcnp,  family  Thapsidw. 
The  fruit  is  eight-winged.  Laafrpitium  glalirum 
is  the  Glabrous  Laserwort,  found  in  mountainous 
districtsin  the  south  of  Europe*  Its  root  is  violently 
purgative,  and  oven  caustic.  L.  liter,  found  in 
Greece,  L.  aummiferum  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
other  species  of  the  genus,  yield  gum  resins.  Some 
are  used  as  domestic  remedies.  {LAst.K.  1 

la  -sSr  w8rt,  ».  [Latin,  <fcc.,  later  (q.v.),  and 
Knit,  wort.} 

Hnl.:  (I)  The  genus  Laserpitium  (q.  v.)  ;  (2) 
Ttiapitia  laaerpitii. 

lash  (1),  *lascbe,  *lassbe,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
cf.  Ger.  lanchf  —  iiL  flap.  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  ' 

1.  Literally: 

Mi  Tlie  th.  un;  or  cord  at  the  end  of  a  whip;  a 
whip,  a  scourge. 


ui  A  stroke  with  anything  pliant  and  tough;  a 
stroke  with  a  whip. 

"The  lash  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  fliiw." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliii'l,  v.  457. 

(3)  A  leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  is  held; 
a  snare. 

2.  /•'/!/..'  A  stroke  of  satire ;  sarcasm,  satire,  vitu- 
peration. 

"  The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating  that 
to  ourselves  which  succeeds  well." — L'Kstrange. 

II.  Weaving:  A  thong  formed  of  the  combiL, 
ends  of  the  cords  by  which  a  certain  set  of  yarns  art- 
raised  in  the  process  of  weaving  Brussels  carpet. 
Each  yarn  (termed  an  end)  passes  through  an  eye 
(the  mail),  to  which  is  attached  a  cord  passing  over 
a  pulley  above  the  frame  of  the  loom.  The  cords 
required  to  raise  to  the  surface  a  certain  set  of 
yarn-,  required  for  one  row  in  the  pattern,  are  bound 
together  into  a  lash,  so  as  to  be  operated  by  a  i' 
gle  pull. 

lash-free,  a.    Free  from  the  lash  or  scourge  i 
satire  or  sarcasm. 

lash(2),«.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  eyelash  (q. 
lash,  *lasch-yn,  v.  t.  4  >'.    (LASH,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1,  To  strike  or   flog  with  anything    pliant 
tough,  as  a  whip ;  to  whip ;  to  flog ;  to  drive  with 
whip. 

"These,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lashed  along." 

I'opr:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  964. 

2.  To  beat  or  dash  against. 

"The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars. 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores." 

Prior:  Lady's  Looking-Olass. 

S.  To  throw  or  dash  out  suddenly  or  with  a  jerk. 
"The  club  hung  round  his  ears,  and  battered  brows: 
lie  falls;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws." 
Dryden:  Orid;  Metamorphoses  xli. 

4.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord ;  to  secora 
or  tie  with  a  cord  or  string. 

•5.  To  throw  out,  to  scatter. 

II.  /•'••/..•  To  satirize;  to  assail  fiercely  with  satire. 

"Juvenal   was  wholly  employed   in    lashing    vice*.1 
Dryden:  Juvenal.     (Dedication.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  I. n. :  To  use  a  whip ;  to  flog. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  satirize ;  to  make  use  of  satire  or  sarcasm. 

2.  To  break  out;  to  launch  out  into  extra  vagaui 
IT  To  lash  out: 

1.  To  become  extravagant. 

2.  To  kick  out,  as  a  horse. 

3.  To  utter  wildly. 

"He  liutheth  out  scripture  in  bedelem." — Sir  T. 
Works,  p.  281. 

•lash,  a.    [Prob.  from  Lat.  ZojT«=loose.] 
and  watery,  but  without  flavor.    (Forby:  Kocoft. 
East  Anglia.) 

lash    er,  «.    [Eng.  lath;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  lashes  or  flogs.  • 

2.  A  weir  in  a  river;  the  water  collected  below  a 
weir. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.:  [FATHER-LASHKR]. 

2.  Naut. :  The  rope  which  binds  a  gun  to  the  rings 
at  the  cheek  of  the  port. 

lash -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  4  «.    [LABH,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  '>;•-/.  Lang.:  The  act  of  flogging  or  whipping. 

2.  tfaut.:  A  rope  or  gasket,  by  which  anything  U 
secured  on  board  ship,  by  wrapping  around  it;  ai 
the  lashing  of  a  studding  -sail  l»>om;  the  lashing  of 
the  parts  of  a  pontoon  bridge;  the  lashing  at  the 
head  of  shears;  the  lashing  of  a  tail-block.     \l-o 
the  act  of  binding  one  thing  to  another. 

3.  (PL):  Abundance  of  anything.    I  Vulgar.) 

lash   less,  o.     [Eng.  la»h  (2), «.;»«..]     Ha 
no  lashf-. 

la  si  an  dra,  «.  [Prof.  lasi(o)-;  Gr,  OIKT  (genit. 
andro«)  =  a  man,  a  stamen.  I 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Lasiandridio 
(q.v.).  The  fruit  of  I,nnitnnirii  argenlea  and  some 
other-  i>  u-ed  in  Brazil  for  dyeing  black. 

la  si  an   drl  dffl,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat  Io»iandr(a); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -iitu  . } 
Hot.:    \  family  of  Molastomads,  tribe  Molasto- 


lso 

ing 


la  si  6  , 
w<Hjlly.J 


,  /'i1'/.    [Gr.  /o«i'o*=hairy,  rough,  shaggy, 
(For  def.  soeetym.i 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     flu,     father;     w«.    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or.     wore,      wplf.     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rOle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu  -  kw. 


lasiobotrys 

U-sI-6-b8t  -if a,  ».  [Prof,  losio-  (q.  v.).  and  Or. 
botri/i=u  bunch  of  grapes.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.  Losiobo- 
trii*  l<i>ii<->  fie  grows  on  the  horny  loaves  and  stems 
ofvarions  kinds  of  honeysuckle,  (llvrkeley.) 

la-sI-6-canV-pa, «.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
fci/w/«'=u  caterpillar.] 

Entnm. :  A  genu.s  of  Bombycida?,  sometimes  made 
the  type  of  a  family  Lasiocampidie  (q.  y.).     Lasio- 
t't  rulii  is  the  Fox-moth,  L.  trifolii  the  Grass 
^ar,  L.  quercus  the  Oak  Eggar,  and  L.  callunfe, 
.  ihly  only  a  variety  of  the  last,  the  Heath Eggar. 

KoiiAK.] 

la  si -6-cam  pi  dSB,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  lasio- 
cam/jut),'  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Kiiium. :  A  genus  of  moths,  by  Mr.  Stainton  and 
others  included  in  Bombycidaj.  It  consists  of  large 
or  medium-sized  moths,  with  stout,  hairy  bodies 
and  strong  winws,  generally  brown,  reddish-brown, 
or  yellow.  <  'aterpillars  covered  with  soft  hair. 

[LASIOCAMPA.J 

la  si  6m  -ma  ta,  s.  [Pref.  lo»i(o)-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  ommata,  pi.  of  o?»nta=the  eye.] 

l\nt<nn.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Nymphal- 
idn',  sub-family  Satyridi.  Lasiommata  cegeria  is 
the  Speckled  Wood  Butterfly,  and  L.  megcera  the 
Wall  Butterfly. 

la  -si  6n-ite,  eubst.  [Gr.  (o«fo»=hairy;  suff.  -its 
CAhn.).] 

Min-. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  hair-like  crystals  on 
limouito  in  tho  Jura  limestone  at  Amberg,  Bavaria  ; 
now  determined  to  be  the  same  as  Wavellite  (q.  v.). 

la-si  6-pe-tal   g  se,  «.  vl.    [Mod.  Latin  lasio- 
petal(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e<E.] 
Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriaceee  or  Byttuereee. 

la-sI-o-pSt'-a-luin,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  petalum ;  Gr.  petalon  —  a  leaf .  1 

lint.:  The  typical gouus  of  tho  tribe  Lasiopetaleie 
(q.v.). 

la  sl-op'-ter-a,  ».  [Pref.  Icmio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
ptfi'u,  pi.  of  pter<_m=&  leather,  a  wing.] 

Kittom. :  A  genus  of  two-wiugod  flies,  family  Ceci- 
domyidw.  Lasiuptera  obfuscata  destroys  wlieat 
like  the  Wheat  Midge  (Cecidomyia  tritici).  They 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  on 
which  their  maggots  feed.  They  bury  themselves 
in  tho  ground  before  becoming  pupae. 

la  sI-6  si  phdn,  s.  [Pref.  lasio  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
st'i'/4<m-~a  siphon.  | 

Sol.:  A  genus  of  Thymolacofe.  Lasiosiphon  erio- 
cephalus,  or  eriocephala,  a  large  shrub,  growing  in 
Bengal  and  Soxithern  India,  yields  a  fiber,  (Cat- 
cuttd  Exhibition  Report.)  Its  bark  is  used  for 
poisonine  fish. 

•lask,  *laske,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  lax  (q.v.).]  A 
flux. 

*lask  (1),  laske,  v.  i.  [LASK,  «.]  To  suffer  from 
diarrhea. 

last  (2),  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

JVfittf.:  To  sail  largo,  or  with  a  wind  about  45° 
abaft  the  beam.  [LARGE,  If  2.] 

las'-ket,  «.  [Of.  Sw.  laska=to  stitch;  lask=a 
scarf,  a  joint ;  Dan.  laske=tu  join  ;  fa*A;=a  scarf.] 

.Voit/.:  One  of  the  rings  of  cord  on  the  head  of  a 
bonnet  or  drabblor  to  secure  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
sail  above,  by  a  lacing  cord.  A  latch. 

las  -prlng,  last  -  spring,  ».  [Eng.  las(t) ,  a.,  and 
spring.]  A  young  salmon. 

lass,  "lasse,  *lasce,  «.  [A  contraction  of  lad- 
dess,  a  feminine  form  of  lad  (q.v.).]'  A  young 
woman,  a  girl,  a  maid,  a  wench.  (Often  used  as  a 
term  of  endearment.) 

li  Hallelujah-lass:  [HALLELUJAH-LASS.] 

'lasse,  *laa,  a.   [LESS.] 

las'-sie,  «.  I^Eng.  lass;  dimin.  suff.  -te=-y.l  A 
little  girl;  dimin.  of  lass.  (Used  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment.) 

"  'The  lassie!  the  pair  lassie!'  said  theold  man.  'mony 
«uch  a  night  have  I  weathered  at  hame  atid  abroad/  " — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  oh.  vli. 

las'-sl  tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lassitudo= faint- 
ness,  from  (<«wtts=woary,  faint;  Sp.  liussitud;  Ital. 
lowitudtne.]  The  state  of  being  weary  or  languid  ; 
weakness,  weariness;  loss  of  energy  or  animation; 
languor  jiri^ini,'  from  exhaustion  either  bodily  or 
mental;  enervation. 

lass  -lorn,  a.  [Eng.  lass,  and  font.]  Forsaken 
by  one's  mistress;  jilted. 

"  Brown  groves. 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  butchelor  loves, 
Baing  lOMtoni."  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

las  -SO,  laz  6,  ».  [Port,  lafo,  from  Lat.  laqueus 
=a  i-nare ;  Sp.  htzo.]  A  rope  with  a  running  noose, 
use. I  in  the  Western  States,  Spanish  America,  and 
Texas  for  catching  cattle.  In  some  of  the  European 
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cavalry,  ton  men  per  troop  are  furnished  with 
a  lasso,  not  as  a  weapon,  but  that  they  may  aid  in 
drawing  a  load  on  emergencies. 

"The  lazit  consists  of  a  very  strong,  but  thin,  well- 
plaited  rope,  make  of  raw-hide.  One  end  in  attached  to  , 
the  broad  surcingle,  which  fastens  together  the  compli- 
cated gear  of  the  recado,  or  saddle,  used  in  the  Pampas; 
the  other  is  terminated  by  a  small  ring  of  iron  or  brass, 
by  which  a  noose  can  be  formed.  The  Qaucho,  when  he 
is  going  to  use  the  tazo,  keeps  a  small  coil  in  his  bridle- 
hand,  and  in  the  other  holds  the  running  noose,  which  is 
made  very  large  generally,  having  a  diamoter  of  about 
eight  feet.  This  he  whirls  round  his  head,  and  by  the 
dexterous  movement  of  his  wrist  keeps  the  noose  open, 
then  throwing  it,  he  causes  it  to  fall  on  any  particular 
spot  he  chooses.  The  inzn.  when  not  used,  is  tied  up  in  a 
small  coil  to  the  after  part  of  the  recado."—  Darwin:  Voy- 
age round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  iii.,  p.  44. 

lasso-cells, «.  pi. 

Zuol.:  Minute  extensile  weapons  not  retractile  of 
Actiuite,  called  also  cnidte,  nettling  cells,  and  thread 
capsules. 

las    so,  v.  t.    [LASSO,  «]    To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

last,  a.  &  adv.  [A  contraction  of  latest;  the  in- 
termediate form  being  latst;  Dut.  laatst,  super,  of 


inateiy  ;  in  rue  Co 

(2)  Totltelast: 

(3)  On  oite'a  la. 
exhaustion  ;  on  v< 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Coming  after  all  others  in  order  of  succession ; 
hindmost. 

"  The  seventh  and  last." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  11.  2. 

2.  Coming  after  all  others  in  order  of  time ;  latest. 
"  From  the  first  day  to  the  last."— fiehcmiah  vlil.  18. 

3.  Closing,  final,  ultimate. 

"  His  last  of  days 
Shall  set  in  glory." 

Pope:  Umner's  Iliad,  xvi.  796. 

4.  Utmost,  extreme. 

5.  Lowest,  meanest ;  coming  after  all    others  in 
regard  to  rank  or  quality;    as,  He  won  the  last 
prize. 

6.  Farthest  from  the  thoughts;  tho  least  likely  to 
suggest  itself  to  tho  mind ;  the  most  unlikely ;  as, 
It  is  the  last  thing  I  should  expect. 

7.  Next  before  tho  present ;  immediately  preced- 
ing the  present ;  as,  last  week,  last  year. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Tho  last  time  or  occasion ;  for  tho  last  time. 

"  Since  I  saw  you  In*t. — Shakeep.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  After  all  others. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  last." — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  90. 
*3.  Lately. 

"  Yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 
1T  (1)  At  last,  *at  the  last :  At  or  in  the  end ;  ulti- 
mately ;  in  the  conclusion. 

To  the  end. 

last  legs:    In  an  extreme  stage  of 
i  verge  of  ruin  ;  ruined  in  health. 
(4)  Last  resorf :  A  court  of  last  resort  is  one  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 

IT  Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  latest  the  order  of  time  ;  final  tho  comple- 
tion of  an  object  .  .  .  The  last  is  opposed  to  the 
first ;  the  ultimate  is  distinguished  from  that  which 
might  follow  ;  the  latest  is  opposed  to  the  earliest ; 
the  final  to  the  introductory  or  beginning. 

*last-COUrt,  «.  A  court  hold  by  the  twenty-four 
jurats  in  tho  marshesof  KentCounty,  England, and 
summoned  by  the  bailiffs,  wherein  orders  are  made 
to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  impose  penalties,  <tc.,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  said  marshes. 

last-heir,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  He  to  whom  lands  come  by  escheat 
for  want  of  lawful  heirs. 

last  (l),  *last-en,  nest-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  l<tstan= 
to  observe,  to  last,  to  remain ;  prop.,  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of,  from  ldkst=a  foot-track;  cogn.  with 
Goth.  laistjan=to  follow;  laists—a  foot-track;  Ger. 
leisten=to  perform,  to  follow  out;  teisten  =  a  form, 
a  shoemaker's  last.} 

1.  To    continue    in     existence;    to    remain;    to 
enilure. 

"Will  never  cease  as  long  as  the  world  lasts." — Hake- 
will:  Auologie,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

2.  To  hold  out ;  to  continue  without   being   ex- 
hausted ;  as.  The  provisions  will  last  for  a  month. 

3.  To  continue   unimpaired;    not    to    decay   or 
perish ;  as,  A  color  lasts. 

last  (2),  't1.  t.  [LAST  (2), «.]  To  form  on  or  by  a 
last. 

last(l),s.  [LAST  (1),  t'.]  Power  of  holding  out; 
endurance,  stamina. 

last  (2),  «.  f  A.  S.  last,  ledst=n  foot-track,  a  path, 
tho  trace  of  foot;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leest=a  last,  a 
shape;  Icel.  leistr==the  foot  below  the  ankle;  Sw. 
iiisf  =  alast ;  Dan.  /ees(;Ger.  kisten;  Goth.  laistr—& 


lasting-machine 

footstep.]    A  wooden   mold    on    which    shoe 
fashioned.    A   foot-shaped    block    |.lar«'il   in-i'i''  .1 
shoe,  to  give  shape  to  the  upper  and  hold  the  part-. 
which  are  tacked  thereto  previous  to  pegging. 
"Should  the  big  lri*t  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Each  stone  will  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside." 

Gay:  Trivia,  i.35. 

last-  finishing  machine,  ».  A  machine  in  which 
the  ends  of  lasts,  which  are  held  in  the  chucks  of  a 
last-turning  machine,  are  dressed  up  and  finished. 

last-holder,  «. 

tVuu'innking:  A  standard  for  tho  last  while  last- 
ing, pegging,  sewing,  soling,  &c. 

last  (3),  ».  [A.  S.  hld-st  .;\  bunion,  from  hl<idan  = 
to  load  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  lest  =a  load,  from  hladhn  = 
to  load  ;  Dan.  last  =a  weight,  a  burden,  a  cargo  ;  lues 
=  a  load  ;  (arfe=toload  ;  Sw.  last=&  burden  ;  lass=& 
cartload  ;  Dan.  &  tier,  last,  from  laden—to  load.) 

1.  A  load  ;  a  certain   weight  or  quantity.     (See 
extract.) 

"A  lu»t  of  white  herrings  is  twelve  barrels,  of  red  her- 
rings 20  cades  or  thousand;  and  of  pilchards  10,000;  of 
corn  10  quarters,  and  in  some  parts  of  Kngland  21  quar- 
ters; of  wool  12  sacks;  of  leather  20  dickers,  or  ten  score; 
of  hides  or  skins  12  dozen;  of  pitch,  tar,  or  ashes  14  bar- 
rels; of  gunpowder  24  firkins,  weighing  a  hundred  pounds 
each."  —  Tomline:  Late  Dictionary. 

2.  The  cargo  or  burden  of  a  ship. 

last  (!)•»••  [LAST,  a.]  The  same  as  LAST-COURT 
(q.v.). 

last  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.   [Eng.  in.it  (3),  «.;  -age.'] 

1.  A  cargo,  a  load,  the  loading  of  a  ship. 

2.  Ballast. 

"All  maner  of  ships  accustomed  to  come  to  the  said 
port  (s.  of  Caleis)  out  of  the  countrey  of  England  shall 
bring  with  them  all  their  lastaae  of  good  stones  conven- 
ient for  stuffing  the  said  beakens."—  Stat.  21  Kichard  II., 
c.  18. 

3.  Stowage-room  for  goods. 

4.  A  duty  paid  in  some  markets  : 

'!)  For  the  right  to  carry  goods  whore  one  wills; 


2)  On  wares  sold  by  tho  last; 

3)  For  freight  or  carriage. 


"So  that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  toll,  and  from  all 
ciiHtome;  that  is  to  say  from  all  tastaof,  tallage,  passage, 
cariage,  Ac."  —  ffackluut:  Voyages,  i.  117. 

last  er,  «.  [Eng.  last  (2),  s.  ;  -er.]  A  tool  for 
stretching  the  upper  leather  over  a  last. 

last  -Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  &«.    [LAST  (!),».] 

A.  Aspr.  par,  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Continuing  in  existence;  enduring,  remaining; 
not  ceasing  to  exist  ;  permanent,  durable. 

"The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue:  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth-" 

Coteper:  Task,  iii.  269. 

2.  Remaining  or  continuing  unimpaired  by  time; 
as,  a  lasting  color. 

3.  Of  long  continuance. 

"  And  there,  like  them,  cold,  snnleas  relics  hang, 
Each  fixed  and  chilled  into  a  lasting  pang  !" 

Moure:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khoreusan. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  ni-il.  Lang.:   Endurance,  continuance,  perma- 
nence. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  five-leaf  twill  stuff  ;  a  stiff  woolen  fabric  in 
which  horsehair  was  formerly  interwoven  to  form  a 
stiffening  for  stocks  or  drosses. 

(2)  A  woolen  fabric   used   in   making   women's 
shoes. 

2.  Shocmaking:  The  process  of  drawing  the  upper 
leather  smoothly  over  the  last. 

last  -Ing  (2),  «.  [LAST  (2),  v.]  The  act  of  form- 
ing on  a  last. 

lasting-awl,  >. 

Hhoemaking  :  A  sewing-awl  for  shoe-closers.  The 
awl,  being  passed  through  the  leather,  carries  the 
thread  with  it  ;  then  being  slightly  drawn  back,  it 
forms  a  loop  through  which  a  second  thread  is 
passed*  The  entire  withdrawal  of  the  awl  then 
makes  a  lock-stitch,  similar  to  that  made  on  some 
sewing-machines. 

lasting-jack,  a. 

Shoemaking  :  An  implement  to  hold  tho  last  while 
straining  and  securing  the  upper  on  it;  and  for 
centering  or  adjusting  the  insole  and  outsole  for 
tho  subsequent  action  of  the  pegging  or  sewing- 
machine.  Sometimes  used  in  hand-pegging. 

lasting-machine,  s. 

Hhoemaking  :  A  contrivance  for  drawing  the  upper 
leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe  smoothly  over  the  last, 
turning  the  projecting  edges  down  upon  the  insole, 
and  holding  them  until  they  are  properly  secured 
by  tacks,  pegs,  or  other  fastenings. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (jliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


lasting-pinchers 


lasting-pinchers, .- .  pi. 

xhiM-iiuikinti:  A  tool  to  grip  the  edffes  of  thoiimwr 
Irut  IHT  of  a  boot  anil  draw  it  over  the  last ;  u  last- 
Ing- tooL 

laSting-tOOl,  8.     [LA8TING-PIXCHEK9.] 

last  Ing-ljf,  cult'.  [English  liislinii:  -/;/.]  In  a 
lasting  manm-r;  permanently,  durably,  with  con- 
tinuance. 

last  Ing  ness,  s.  [Encli«li  lusting:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  IwiuK  lasting;  durability,  perma- 
nence, continuance. 

last    It,  adv.    [Eng.  last  (a.) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  tin;  last  place. 

"  I  will  justify  the  quarrel;  secondly,  balance  the  forces; 
and  l"*tl't,  propound  variety  tjt  dettiguft  for  choice,  but 
not  advi«e  the  choice." — lluom. 

2.  At  last;  finally ;  in  tlio  end,  in  conclusion. 

••  I  for  liis  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  the  Klory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  loxtly  die." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  240. 

las-trie -a,  ».    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of 
Ferns  placed  under  Neplirodium.  It  has  a  reniform 
indusium,  attached  by  the  sinus,  and  the  veins  free. 

las.  -u-rlte,  «.    [Low  Lat.  lazur;  Arab.  ldjward= 
lapis  lazuli ;  suff.  -He  (.Win.)  (q.  v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  AZURITE  (q.  v.}. 

lag-yi'-lc.  a.  [Eng.  sal(ic)ylic  reversed.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

lasylic-acicl,  s. 

Chem.:  CjHjOi.  An  acid  whoso  phenyl-ether, 
C)3H8O2=('7H:)(( '(iHsJOj,  is  produced,  together  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  in  excess  on  salicylateof  sodium.  When 
the  temperature  rises  high,  a  viscid  liquid  passes 
over,  which,  on  standing,  deposits  tabular  crystals 
of  the  phenyl-ether,  leaving  a  mother- liquor,  which 
smells  of  hydrate  of  phenyl. 

•lat,  v.  t.    [LET,  t-.] 
lat  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Calamus  leptospadix. 
lat  (2),  8.    [Pali  and  Sansc.] 
Architecture : 

1.  Huddhist:  The  simplest  form  of  "  topo."  a  kind 
of  sthamba  (pillar),  constituting  a  marked  feature 
of  Buddhistarchitecture.  Several  yet  remain.  There 
is  one  at  Delhi,  three  more  exist  in  Tirhut,  near  the 
Gunduck  River,  and  one  was  removed  to  Allahabad. 
Itwas  on  a  "lat"  that  the  celebrated  proclamation 
of  Asoca  against  taking  human  life  was  carved. 

2.  Hindu:  The  lat,  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the 
Buddhists,  exists  in  connection  wit li  Hindu  archi- 
tecture emanating  from  the  professors  of  Brahman- 
ism. 

lat-a-ki -a,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  superior  kind  of  Turk- 
ish tobacco,  of  a  mild  flavor,  named  from  Latakia 
(the  ancient  Laodicea),  near  which  it  is  grown. 

la  ta  nl  a,  8.  [From  latanin,  the  name,  of  one 
species  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borassea?.  It  con- 
tains two  species,  Lataniti  bourbonica.from  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  L.  rubra,  from  the  Mauritius. 
They  have  palmate,  fan-shaped  leaves,  yellow 
flowers,  and  yellowish-colored  drupes.  The  leaves 
arc  used  by  the  natives  for  covering  their  huts,  and 
for  making  fans  and  umbrellas.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  astringent,  the  kernel  bitter  and  purgative, 
and  the  sap  of  the  trees  antiscorbutic. 

latch  (l),  *lacche,  'lach,  nahche,  'latche,  s. 
[A.  S.  /<ECcar=to  catch.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
\.  Literally: 

(1)  A  door-fastening,  consisting  of  hinge-bolt  and 
catch.  A  latch  may  be  opened  from  either  side  of 
the  door  or  trail-. 

"  They  lifted  the  latch  and  they  hade  him  he  gone." 
Stall:  Bokebu,  III.  30. 
•(2)  A  cross-bow. 
*(3)  A  snare. 

2.  Fiij.:  AIIJ  entrance  or  means  of  admission. 

"  The  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  clotted  the  intrb 
Of  the  tired  household  of  cor|>oreal  sense." 

H'ortUworth:  it>t>-.     (January,  1816.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Kiiiliniii-iiiiii-Hine:  The  piece  hinged  to  the 
ni-etlle,  which  closes  over  the  engaged  loop  to  hold 
it  in  position  in  the  n lli>  while  the  latter  i-  pene- 
trating another  loop.  '''In-  latch  is  subsequently 
opened  l»y  t  he  latch-lifter  to  allow  the  loop  to  be 
pushed  back  upon  the  needle,  and  is  then  closed  by 
the  latch-closer  tn  enable  the  knock-off  to  disen- 
gage the  formed  loop  or  stitrh.  The  latch  is  some- 
time- called  the  fly. 
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2,   Xnufical: 

(1)  A  cord  clamp  which  holds  the  in-board  end  of 
a  mackerel-lino;  a  mackerel-latch. 

(2)  A  loop  on  tin-  bead-rope  of  a  bonnet-sail;  a 
Uaket. 

latch- closer,  a. 

i\nittin(/~machine:  The  piece  which  closes  the 
latches,  to  enable  the  knock-off  to  flip  the  formed 
loops  off  the  needlcf . 

*latch-drawer,   *latche-drawer,  «.     A  thief, 
who  stole  into  houses  by  drawing  the  latch, 
latch-key,  a.    A  pocket  key  for   a   street-door 

latch. 

latch- lifter,  *. 

Knitting-machine:  The  rod  or  finder  which  lifts 
and  reverses  the  latches  to  enable  the  loops  or 
stitches  to  bo  pushed  back  along  the  noodles. 

latch-String,  8.  A  string  hanging  through  a  hole 
in  a  door  attached  by  one  end  to  the  latch,  which 
rises  as  the  string  is  pulled.  The  door  is  secured 
from  the  entrance  by  simply  pulling  the  string  from 
the  hole  to  the  inside  of  the  door. 

*l  To  find  the  latctuttriny  out :  To  meet  with  hospi- 
tality ;  to  be  welcome,  as  when  no  visitor  is  desired 
the  latch  string  is  drawn  in. 

latch  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  miry  or  swampy 
place. 

latc,h  (1),  *lacche,  *latche,  r.  /.    [A.  S.  /oeccan.] 

*1.  To  catch,  to  seize. 

"Those  that  remained  threw  dnrta  at  one  man,  and 
latch! ny  our  dart*,  sent  them  aguin  at  us." — Gvldiny; 
Ccesar,  p.  60. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  latch. 

"He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father's  house:  the  door 
was  only  latched'*— Locke. 

*latc.h  (2),v.  t.  [Fr.  l£cter=tolick.]  To  lick,  to 
smear,  to  anoint. 

"  Hast  thou  yet  latcht  the  Athenian's  eyea 
With  the  love-juice  ?'* 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  yiyht's  Drtam,iii.2. 

latgh  et,  *lach-et,  s.  [Fr.  lacet,  dimiu.  O.  Fr. 
lays,'  Fr.  *acs.]  A  string  used  to  fasten  or  tie  a  shoo 
or  sandal. 

"There  cometh  one  mightier  than  T,  the  latchft  of 
whose  ghoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose."— .VurA;  i.  7. 

Iat9h  -Ifig,  s.     [Eug.  latch  (1),  s.;  -ing.] 
Xaut.:   A  loop  formed   on  the    head  rope  of   a 
bonnet-sail,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  foot  of 
the  sail  to  which  it  forms  an  appendage. 

late,  *lat,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  /ee<  =  slow,  late;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  /na?  =  latc;  Icel.  fate  =  slow,  lazy;  Dan. 
/arf  =  lazy;  Sw.  /at*=lazy  ;  Goth.  ZafoxslothflU ;  Ger. 
law= weary;  Lat.  ia«sits=fatiguod.  [LATER,  LAT- 
TER, LAST,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  after  the  usnal  or  proper  time ;  behind 
time,  slow,  tardy,  long  delayed;  as,  a  late  harvest. 
*2.  Slow,  not  quick  ;  slow  of  belief. 

"A  lat  man."—  Joseph  of  Arinntthie,  695. 

3.  Advanced  toward  the  close  or  end ;  as,  late 
hours  of  the  clay. 

4.  Existing  at  a  previous  timo,  but  now  gone  or 
ceased ;  as,  the  late  storms ;  «$pec.,  used  of  a  person 
deceased,  lately  or  recently  in  office  or  place. 

"Our  late  noble  master!" 

Shakes^.:  Timon  of  Athena,  v.  1. 

5.  Recent. 

"As,  of  late  days,  our  neighbors. 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII,,  v.  8. 

6.  Keeping  late  hours ;  dissipated. 

"The  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wu^saillers." — Milton;  Com  us,  179. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  After  the  usual  or  proper  time;  after  delays. 

*'  Bring  thy  news  so  late," — Shakesp.:  Cnriotanus,  i.  6. 

2.  Far  advanced  into  the  day  or  night;  at  a  late 
hour. 

"  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed?  " 

Shukfup..-  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

3.  A  short  time  ago   or   previously;   lately,  re- 
cently. 

"She  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn." 

Shakesp.;    I  VMM*  antt  A&onis,  1,026. 

4.  Formerly;  of  old. 

"Where  U  the  life  that  late  I  led?" 

Shtikntp..-  Taming  of  the  Shrfie,  iv.  1. 

5.  In  a  late  season;  late  in  the  season. 

"  To  make  rones  or  other  flowers,  come  late,  is  an  exper- 
iment of  pleasure;  for  the  ancients  esteemed  much  of  the 
ro*a  «#ra.M— Bacon.-  A'af.  Hist. 

IT  Of  late: 

1.  A  short  timo  ago  or  previously ;  lately. 
"Which  of  yon  saw  Sir  Egl«moaro/Iaff  f  " 

Shakexp.:  TV"  Gentlemen  of  JVrcma,  v.  2. 


latent 

2.  In  the  last  time;  latterly. 

"  Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  hi«  looses, 
That  have  uflalr  no  huddled  on  his  back." 


.:  Merchant  ../  Venice, 


3.  Formerly. 

"That  was  of  late  an  heretic." 
sliakemp.!  Merry  Wirct  <if  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

lat-S-brlC  6  la,  s.  pi.  [Lnt.,  pi.  of  lalebricola 
=one  who  lives  in  lurking  places  or  brothels:  /.iff 
fcra=a  hiding-place,  from  /oreo=tolie  hid,  and  cola 
—  to  inhabit.] 

ZiiOI.:  The  name  given  by  Walckufter  to  a  sub- 
division of  the  Araueidw,  living  in  boles  andrls- 
sures.  AU  have  eight  eyes.  The  genera  Mygale, 
Oletera,  and  Filistata  have  them  aggregated,  fhejf 
are  segregated  in  Missu- 
lona  and  Bpbodnw. 

•lat  8d,  adj.  [Either 
from  the  adj.  late,  or  as 
a  contraction  for  belated 
(q.  v.).]  Belated;  over- 
taken by  night. 
"The  tatc.d  peasant  shunned 
the  dell." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  10. 

lat  Sen  ,  a.  [French 
latine,  in  voile  latine~a. 
lateen  sail ;  Sp.  Latino, 
vela.]  Latin;  nsed  by 
Latin  races.  (Employed 
only  iu  the  compounds.) 

lateen-sail, «. 

Naut. :  A  trian  g  u  1  a  r 
sail,  having  its  upper 
edge  fastened  to  a  long 
yard,  which  is  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  about  4.r>  .  The  Lateen-sail, 

yard  is  slung  at  a  point 

three-quarters  of  its  length  from  the  peak  end. 
is  used    principally   in    the    Mediterranean,  UJMIU 
xebecs,    galleys,  and  feluccas,  which   have  threr, 
two,  and  one  mast  respectively, 
lateen-yard, ».   [LATEEN-SAIL.] 
late  -If ,  tuli'.    [English  late ;-/!/.]    A  short  timo 
ago ;  DOtlong  ago  ;  receutly. 

"So  lately  found  and  so  abruptly  gone." 

i/lton    P.  R.,  ii.». 
*lat  -en,  s.  [LATTEN.] 

la  -ten$e,  ».    [Eng.  laten(t);  -ce.]    The  same 
LATENCY  (q.  v.). 

"  InBnite  Love, 

Whose  latence  is  the  plentitudeof  all." 
Cultridye:  Destiny  «f  -Ya 

la  -ten-9#,  «.    [Eng.  laten(t) ;  -cy.]    The  qua 
or  state  of  being  latent  or  concealed. 

"Which  undesignedness  is  gathered  from  their  late] 
their  minuteness,  their  obliquity."— faley:  Evidence!.  ] 
ii.,  ch.  vii. 

late   ness,  «.    [Eng.  late ;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  late  or  after  i 
usual  or  proper  time;    as,  the  latencus  of  seas' 
the  latenesg  of  a  harvest. 

2.  Time  far  advanced  in  any  particular  period. 
"Your  lateness  in  life  (as  you  no  soon  call  it)  might   I  . 

improper  to  begin  the  world  with."—  Swift:  To  Gay.  NOT. 

23,  172?. 

la    tent,  «.    [Lat.  latent,  pr.  par.  of  Jei/eo=to  lie 

1.  Ord.La.ng.:  Lying  hid  or  concealed;  not  visi- 
ble, not  seen,  not  manifested,  not  apparent ;  hidden, 
concealed. 

2.  Pathol.  (of  diseases}:  At  work  in   the  sv~li  in. 
but  with  external  symptoms  so  slight  that  thi-y  are 
discernible  only  by  the  very  observant  eye.    There 
may  be  luttnt  inflammation,  latrnt  pleurisy,  <tc. 

if  Latent  period  of  a  disease:  [INCUBATION.] 

latent-fault,  s. 

Scuta  Law:  A  blemish  or  defect  in  a  commodity 
purchased,  which  was  concealed  from  the  |>ur 
chaser,  or  WHS  not  manifest.  This  entitles  the 
purchaser  to  reject  the  article. 

latent-heat,  «. 

Physics:  | HEAT.] 

T  (II  Latent  Ht<it  of  Fusion:  The  same  as  LA- 
TENT-HEAT. I  HEAT.] 

(21  Ldti-nt  Heat  of  Vaporization :  Heat  absorbed 
in  converting  a  liquid  into  a  vapor  or  into  gas. 

latent  process, «. 

Kat.Phil.:  The  latent  procesmis  of  Bacon;  the 
secret  and  invisible  progfpss  by  which  s.-nsibli- 
changes  are  brought  about.  It  serins,  in  Bacons 
acceptation,  to  involve  the  principle  since  called 
the  Law  of  Continuity,  according  to  which  no 
change,  however  small,  can  bo  effected  but  in  time. 

latent  schematism, «. 

Nat.  1'liil.:   (See  extract.) 

••The  latrnt  trlirmatism  i*  that  invisible  •tincture  ot 
bodien  on  which  so  many  of  their  properties  depend. 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h£r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     who,     «6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


latently 

When  we  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  crystals,  or  Into 
the  interim!  structure  of  planttt,  Ac.,  we  are  examining 
inli>  tho  latrut-tchemattim.'—O.  U.  Lewes:  Hist.  Phtloa. 
(18SOJ,  ii.  131. 

la  -tent  If,  ttdr.  [Eng.  latent;  -It/.]  In  a  latent 
manniT  :  not  openly. 

lat   er,  8.    [Lat.]    A  brick  or  tile. 

lat  -er,  a.  &  adv.    [LATE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  More  late,  after  another,  posterior, 
Subsequent. 

B.  As  adv. :  After  some  time,  after  delay. 

"  That  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  the  art  of 
printing  must  sooner  or  later  produce.  — Stewart:  Human 
Mimi,  (.1.  ii.,  g  1.  (Introd.) 

lat  -er-al,  a.  [Lat,  lateralis,  from  latus  (genit. 
liili-i-is)  =  ti  side;  Fr.  latfral;  Sp.  &  Port,  lateral; 
Ital.  tolerate.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  side  or  sides ;  on  tho 
side. 

"Making-  the  one  reflect  more  from  the  lateral  and 
•trnwy  parU  than  do  the  rest."— Boyle.-  Works,  I.  678. 

2.  Directed  toward  the  side. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  side, 
'lateral-equation,  s. 

Math.:  An  obsolete  term  for  an  equation  of  the 
first  degree. 

lateral-operation, ». 

.SKCJ/. ;  A  particular  case  of  lithotomy  (q.v.),  in 
which  the  prostate  gland  and  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der are  divided  laterally. 

lateral-pressure,  lateral-stress,  s. 

1.  Mech. :  A  pressure  at  right  angles  to  tho  length 
of  a  beam. 

2.  Urtil.:  Pressure  acting  laterally— i.  e.,  more  or 
le:.s  horizontally— on  strata,  so  as  to  distort  them 
into  folds,  curves,  sharp  synclinals,  anticlinal*,  &c. 
It  may  be  caused  by  landslips,  by  earthquake  ac- 
tion, &c.    Lateral  pressure  is  seen  largely  in  the 
Alps,  the  Andes,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  and 
also  in  nearly  level  countries.    (Li/ell :  Princip.of 
tit'i>l.,  ch.  xi.) 

lateral-roots,  8.  pJ. 

lint.:  Secondary  roots :  those  which  spring  later- 
ally from  the  stem,  or  from  tho  primary  root,  as  the 
clasping  roots  of  ivy. 

lateral-strength,  s. 

Mech. :  The  force  with  which  a  body,  as  a  bar  or 
beam,  placed  horizontally,  resists  another  force 
acting  upon  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its 
length,  and  tending  to  break  it. 

lateral-stress,  s.    [LATERAL-PRESSURE.] 

lateral-teeth,  8.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  cardinal 
(hinge)  teeth  in  a  bivalve  shell. 

lateral-ventricle,  s. 

Aunt.:  \  cavity  in  tho  center  of  tho  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres of  the  brain. 

lit  gr-il  -I-tjf,  s.    [Eng.  lateral;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality   or   state    of    being    lateral;  the 
quality  of  having  distinct  sides. 

2.  That  which  is  lateral. 

lat  -Sr-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  lateral ;  -ly.]  In  a  lat- 
teral  manner,  direction,  or  position  ;  on  or  from  the 
side;  sideways. 

Lat  er  an,  *.  [Named  aftor  Plautins  La(eran«8, 
on  tho  site  of  whose  house  tho  church  is  built,  and 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Noro.l  Tho  principal 
church  of  Rome,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Lateranus, 
and  built  originally  by  Constantino  the  Great.  It 
is  the  episcopal  church  of  tho  pope. 

Lateran-Councils,  s.  pi. 

Ch.Hist.:  In  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran — 
"Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  main;  et 
caput "  [Of  all  cities  and  orphans  the  ecclesiastical 
mother  and  head] — five  General  Councils  have  been 
held,  Itr-iiles  all  important  council,  not  oecumenical. 
against  tlic>  Monothelites  (q.  v.)  in  A.  D.649.  Hence 
they  are  designated  in  church  history  as  Lateran 
Councils. 

1.  The  Ninth  General  Council,  and  the  first  held 
in  the  West,  under  Calixtus  II.,  in  1123.    More  than 
300  bishops  and  600  abbots  attended.   Its  object  was 
to  end  tho  strife  on  Investiture  between  the  Em- 
peror Henry  V.  and  the  See  of  Rome. 

2.  The  Second  Laterau  (Tenth  General)  Council 
was  held  in  1139.    Innocent  II.  presided  over  more 
than  1,000  prelates.    Anacletus  II.  was  declared  an 
anti-pope,  Roger  of  Sicily,  his  champion,  excom- 
municated, and  silence  imposed  on  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia. 

3.  The  Third  Lateran  (Eleventh  General)  Council, 
1179,  under  Alexander  III.,  decreed  the  necessity  of 
a  majority  of  two-thirds  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
pope. 

4.  Tlie  Fourth  Latoran  (Twelfth  General)  Council 
surpassed  in  importance  all  those  previously  held. 
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It  was  opened  by  Innocent  III.  In  1215,  and  had  two 
definite  objects— the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  internal  reform  of  tlie  Church  :  412  bishops,  800 
abbots,  and  the  representatives  or  mauy  Catholic 
sovereigns  were  present.  The  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople was  made  the  first  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
and  the  supremacy  of  Rome  insisted  on.  TheCoun- 
cil  decreed  the  necessity  of,  at  least,  annual  confes- 
sion to  one's  parish  priest,  and  defined  the  absolute 
Unity  of  God,  the  Roman  doctrine  concerning  the 
sacraments,  and  transubstantiation. 

5.  The  Fifth  Lateran  (Eighteenth  General)  Coun- 
cil was  opened  by  Julius  ll.  in  15m,  and  closed  by 
Leo  X.  in  1517.  It  declared  the  decrees  of  the  Schis- 
matic Council  of  Pisa  null,  condemned  tho  Prag- 
matic  Sanction  (q.  v.);  and  approved  the  French 
concordat.  It  defined  (in  the  bull  Pastor  ceternus) 
the  pope's  authority  over  councils,  and  (in  the  bull 
Apostolici  regiminis)  coudemod  those  who  held  that 
the  intellectual  soul  is  mortal,  or  only  one  in  all 
men.  (Addis  <K  Arnold.) 

The  Fourth  Lateran  (Twelfth  General)  Council, 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Twentieth  General),  and  the 
Vatican  Council  (Twenty-first  General,  still  un- 
finished), are  the  three  most  important  Councils  in 
the  history  of  Christendom. 

•latered,  a.    [Ens.  later;  -ed.]    Delayed. 

la  ter-I  f  6  -II  ous,  a.  [Lat.  latws  (gonit.  fa/en's) 
=  a  side:  folium  =  a  leaf;  and  Eng.  suff.  -oiw.l 

But,  (of  a  flower^  dtc.) :  Growing  on  the  side  of  a 
leaf. 

la-t8r-I-gra  -dse.s.  pi.  [Lat.Iori«(geuit.  tateri*) 
=  a  side,  and  gradior=to  step,  to  walk.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  by  Walcknaor  to  the  spiders 
of  the  family  Thomisidee  (Crabb-spiders),  from  their 
frequently  running  sideways.  [TuoMisiD*.] 

lat  Sr-I-n§rved,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  laterinerv(um) 
(Ach.  Kichard);  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ed.] 

Hot.:  The  same  as  STRAIGHT-NERVED.  (Used  of 
the  veins  of  grasses,  palms,  orchids,  &c.) 

lat  -§r-Ite,  ».  &  o.  [Lat.  later  (genit.  laterij<)  =  a 
brick,  a  tile;  suff.  -He  (Petrol.)  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  substantive : 

Petrol.:  A  red  jaspery  rock,  composed  of  silicate 
of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  (Lyell.)  A  red 
earthy  rock  occurring  in  beds  between  basalt  and 
other  lava  flows,  and  resulting  from  their  decompo- 
sition. It  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sesqnloxlde 
of  iron,  and  sometimes  contains  heematito  and 
boaiixito.  From  being  derived  from  various  rocks 
it  varies  greatly  in  character.  (Rutley.)  It  abounds 
in  the  Deccan  and  some  other  parts  of  Central  and 
Southern  India. 

B.  Aaadj.:  The  same  asLATERITIC  (q.v.). 

lit-Sr-tt'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  laterit(e);  -tc.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  containing,  or  characterized  by  laterite. 

lat  6r  I  tiOUS,  a.  [Lat.  fafprtfiwa,  from  later 
(genit.  /ar>ri'8j  =  a  brick.]  Like  bricks;  of  thecolor 
of  red  bricks. 

lateritlous-  sediment,  s. 

Pathol.:  An  epithet  applied  to  the  brickdust- 
liko  sediment  occasionally  met  with  in  the  urine  of 
persons  suffering  from  fever.  (Dunglison.) 

lat-Sr-6  fl6x  -I6n  (x  as  ksh),  ».  [Latin  later 
(genit.  tateris)  =  a  bending;  Fr.  lateriflexion,] 

Pathol.:  A  bending  to  one  side.  Used  of  the 
uterus  when  it  is  bent  and  its  fundus  fixed  at  the 
right  or  left  side,  the  cervix  remaining  in  the 
medium  line. 

lat-Sr-6-v§r'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  latus  (genit.  later!*) 
—  a  side,  and  versus  (pa.  par.  of  verfo)  =  to  turn  ;  Fr. 
lattrivt'rsion.] 

Pathol. :  Used  of  the  uterus  when  the  os  uteri  is 
turned  to  one  side  and  the  f  uudus  to  the  other. 

la'-tSs.,  8.  [From  Lat.  latus;  Gr.  latoe=&  fish  of 
the  Nile.] 

Ichthu.:  A  genus  of  Percidre.  It  scarcely  differs 
from  Perca,  except  by  strong  indentations,  and 
even  one  small  spine  at  the  angle  of  the  preoper- 
'•ti lu in.  and  by  stronger  indentations  on  thesuborb- 
ital  and  humeral  bones.  (Cuvier.)  Lates  niloticus 
(Cuvier),  Perca  nilotica  (Linnaeus)  is  a  large  perch 
of  silvery  color,  occurring  in  the  Nile.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  who  prized  it  for  food. 

*la-t5s  -Cence,  s.  [Eng.  latescen(t) ;  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  latescent  or  concealed 
from  public  view  or  cognizance. 

*la-tSs'-Cent,  a.  [Latin  latescenf,  pr.  par.  of 
Jate*co= incept,  of  lateo=to  be  hid.]  Lying  hidden 
or  concealed ;  latent ;  not  apparent ;  not  obvious. 

lat    est,  a.    [Super,  of  late  (q.  v.).] 
late  -wake,  s.   [LICHWAKE.] 
*late'-ward,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  lat e ;  -ward.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Somewhat  late ;  backward. 

B.  As  adv.:  Somewhat  late. 


lathe 

la   tSx,  «.    [Lat.=any  liquid,  especially  water.] 

Hot.:  The  peculiar  juice,  becoming  milky  when 
exposed  to^the  air,  which  is  found  in  thelaticiferoua 
vessels  of  Euphorbiacew,  Papavoracoae,  Cichoracea*, 
and  other  "milky"  plants.  It  appears  to  consist 
of  a  watery  fluid,  with  albumen  in  solution,  with 
floating  particles  of  caoutchouc  and  sometimes  of 
starch. 

latex-granules, s.  pi. 

Hot.:  Minute  particles  in  the  fluid  filling  the 
laticiferous  vessels. 

lath  (i),  lat,  *latt.  »latte,  «.   [A.  S.  lathe,  pi. 

Icetta,  latta;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lat;  Ger.  lathe,  lat; 
Fr.  latte.    Cf.  Welsh  llath=u  rod,  staff,  yard.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  slip  of  wood. 

"  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger 
of  lath  .  .  .  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more." — 
Shaltnp.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  I.,  ll.  1. 

II.  Technicallu: 

1.  Carp. :  One  of  the  strips  of  wood  nailed  to  the 
rafters  to  support  the  roof-covering. 

2.  Domestic:  A  bedstead  slat  for  supporting  the 
mattress. 

3.  Plastering:  One  of  the  narrow  strips  nailed  to 
the  studs  of  partitions  to  support  plastering.  Strips 
of  metal  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  in  fire- 
proof structures.    Such  laths  have  means  for  secur- 
ing to  the  studding  or  wall,  and  also  affording  a  key 
to  the  mortar  which  is  laid  thereon. 

(1)  Lath,  and  plaster:   Made  of  laths  plastered 
over. 

"A  home  nhonld  be  built,  or  with  brick,  or  with  atone, 
Why'tUpiWterandtoMj  and  I  think  that's  all  one." 
Prinr:  Down  Hall, 

(2)  Lath  floated  and  set  fair:  Three-coated  plas- 
terers' work.    The  first  is  called  prickiug-up,  the 
second  floated,  the  third  finishing. 

(3)  Lath   laid   and  set:   Two-coated    plasterers' 
work.  The  first  is  called  laying,  the  second  finishing. 

lath-brick,  s.  A  long  brick,  22  Y.  6  inches,  used 
for  oast  or  grain-kiln  floors. 

lath-cutter,  ».  An  instrument  for  cutting  lath 
from  a  board  or  balk. 

lath-nail,  s.  A  small  cut  nail  for  fastening  laths 
to  studding. 

lath-render,  lath-splitter,  s.  One  who  rends 
or  splits  wood  up  into  laths. 

Lath-render's  knife:  \  knife  resembling  a  small 
shingle-knife  or  f  roe,  for  splitting  joggles  into  laths. 
[FHOE.] 

lath-rending,  lath-splitting,  «.  The  act  or 
business  of  splitting  wood  up  into  laths. 

lath-splitter, «.    [LATH-RENDER.] 
lath-splitting, «.    [LATH-KENDINO.] 

lath  (2),  nathe  (1),  ».  (A.  S.  ladh.]  A  part  or 
division  of  a  county, comprising  several  hundreds; 
the  term  now  only  survives  in  Kent,  England,  in 
which  there  are  five  lathes. 

*lath-reeve,  *lathe-reeve,  *lath-reve.  8.  An 
otlicial  who  presided  over  a  lath  of  a  county. 

lath,  v.  t.  [LATH  (1),  8.]  Tocoveror  lino  with 
laths. 

"A  -unill  kiln  consist*  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed  on 
every  side." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

lathe  (2),  'lath  (3),  ».  [Icel.  l/kth,  gen.  sing.  <t 
nom.  pi.  ladhar;  Dan.  lad.  Perhaps  connected 
with  Icel.  MadAr=to  load.] 

1.  A  machine  for  turning  and  polishing  flat,  round, 
cylindrical,  or  other  shaped  pieces  of  woodj  ivory, 
metal,  &c.,  in  which  the  object  revolves  while  it  is 
shaped  or  polished  by  a  tool  applied  to  it.    Lathes 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  known  by  various  names, 
according  to  the  construction,  mode  of  driving,  Ac. 
[II]    The  parts  of  the  lathe  are :  The  bed,  shears, 
cheeks,  sides,  on  which  the  puppets,  which    orm 
the  head-stock  and  tail-stock,  slide.    The  mandrel, 
or  live  spindle  of  the  live  head,  and  on  which  is  the 
speed-pulley ;    the   centers   on    the  live   or   front 
spindle,  and  the  dead  or  back  spindle,  respectively, 
on  which  the  work  is  turned ;  the  fly-wheel  (of  » 
foot-lathe),  on  which  is  the  cord    passing  to  the 
speed-pulley  of  the  head  stock ;  the  treadle,  or  foot- 
board, to  which  the  power  is  applied ;  the  collar, 
plate,  cone-plate,  face-plate,  chuck,  or  other  means 
of  connecting  the  work  ;  the  rest  for  the  tool. 

"  Could  turn  hi-  word,  and  oath,  and  faith, 
As  many  wayw  as  in  a  l<ith." 

Butler:  Hudibraf,  lii.  2. 

2.  Weaving:    The   wooden    frame    beam    which 
forces  up  the  weft;  the  lay  or  batten. 

•  The  bar-lathe  has  a  single  beam  or  shear,  gen- 
erally of  a  triangular  shape.  On  this  the  heads  or 
puppets  slip.  The  bed-lathe  is  the  usual  form,  and 
has  two  parallel  shears.  The  center-lathe  has  head 
and  tail  stocks,  which  afford  centers  for  each  end  of 
the  work  turned.  The  chuck-lathe  supports  the 
work  being  turned,  by  means  of  a  grasping  tool  01 
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bffil,    boy;     pout,    J<Jwl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     9hin.    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del 


lathe-bed 
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latitation 


socket  on  the  mandr'-l  of  the  head-stix'k.  The  geo- 
metric-lathe i>  an  uutrument  for  producing  wavy 
or  eccentric  patterns  with  11  general  concentric 
arrangement.  The  hand-lathe  is  driven  by  u  crank 
or  how,  and  is  of  small  size,  for  the  bench  or  table. 
The  watchmaker's  lathe  is  a  small  bench-lathe, 
MII i ict  inies  having  pivot  centers,  on  which  the  work 
is  turned  by  a  bow,  and  sometimes  a  hand-lathe  or 
a  foot-lathe  of  small  proportions.  The last-lathe  is 
a  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms.  The  mandrel- 
lathe  supports  the  work  on  a  spindle,  which  is 
attached  to  the  axle  of  the  head-stock,  or  on  the 
head  and  tail  centers,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  pivot-lathe  is  a  small  bench-lathe  whose  centers 
are  r  lie  ends  of  rods  clamped  in  the  heads  and  not 
partaking  of  the  revolution.  The  pole-lathe  sup- 
ports the  work  on  puppets,  and  the  cord  passes 
from  the  treadle  two  or  three  times  round  the  work, 
and  then  upward  to  a  spring-bar.  The  power-lathe 
is  driven  by  horse-power,  water,  or  steam.  The 
ros, --engine  lathe  is  a  form  of  the  geometric.  The 
spindle-lathe  has  a  rotating  axis  in  the  head  stock, 
to  which  the  work  is  attached.  The  spoke-lathe  is 
a  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms.  The  turn- 
bench  is  a  small  portable  lathe  for  the  work  bench 
or  desk. 

lathe-bed,  s.  That  part  of  a  lathe  on  which  the 
puppets  elide. 

lathe-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  for  holding  work  to 
the  live  mandrel,  or  a  mandrel  between  centers  of  a 
lathe. 

lathe-dog, «.   [Doo,s.,II.3  (3).] 

lathe-drill,  x.  A  bar-lathe  arranged  as  a  hori- 
zontal drilling-machine. 

lathe-head,  s.  The  puppet-head  which  contains 
the  mandrel,  on  which  is  a  cone-pulley  for  the  belt 
and  means  for  attaching  a  face-plate  or  cfiuck  for 
the  work. 

lathe-tool  holder, .«.  A  socket  or  holder  for  a 
lathe-tool,  having  a  shank  which  is  held  by  the  set- 
screw  on  the  post  of  the  slide-rest. 

*lathe  (2),  g.  [Icel.  hlatha;  Dan.  ladi.]  A  barn, 
a  granary. 

*lath'-en,  a.  [Eng.  lath  (1),  e.  \ -en.]  Made  of  a 
lath  or  of  laths. 

lath -er,  s.  [A.  S.  leddhor;  cogn.  with  Icelandic 
laudhr,  Z0dftr=froth,  foam,  scum ;  laudhra,  lodhra 
=  tofoam;  (ez/dhra=to  wash.  From  the  same  root 
as  Lat.  /oro=to  wash  ;  Eng.  lave.] 

1.  Froth  or  foam  made  by  soap  moistened  with 
water. 

2.  Froth  or  foam  caused  by  profuse  sweating,  as 
on  a  horse. 

lath  ST  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.    [LATHER.  «.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  form  a  foam  as  with  soap  and 
water ;  to  froth. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cover  over  with  lather. 
*la»h'-er  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 

connected  with  (l),or  else  with  lfatlter,v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  Hog.    (Slang.) 
lath  -Ing,  *.    [LATH  (1),  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  lining  with  laths. 

2.  A  coating,  covering,  or  lining  with  laths  for 
walls,  Ac. 

lathing-clamp,  «.  A  clamp  to  hold  a  set  of 
spaced  laths  while  nail  i  ML-  to  the  studding. 

lathing-hammer,  «.  A  hatchet,  whose  bit  and 
poll  present  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  bit  does  not 
interfere  with  nailing  up  laths  in  corners  of  rooms. 
The  bit  is  used  for  cutting  laths  to  a  length,  and 
has  a  notch  for  withdrawing  nails. 

lath  rse  a,  ».  [From  Or.  (a/fcraios=secret,  hid- 
den, concealed.] 

Hot.:  Toothwort,  a  genus  of  Orobanchaceep. 

lath  rid  V  dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  latltridi(us) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  t>\.  adj.  suff.  -idcr.] 

Kntnm. :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Necrophajra  or 
Clavicornia.  They  are  small,  oblong,  or  linear 
beetles,  having  eleven-jointed  antcnme,  one,  two,  or 
three  of  them  constituting  the  club;  three  simple 
joints  in  tin'  tar-i.  More  than  350  are  known. 

la  thrld   I  us,  *.    [Or.  lathridiat= secret,  covert, 

Kntom, :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lathri- 
diidip. 

lath'  work,  s.  [Bug.  lath  (1),  s.,  and  wort.]  A 
covering  or  lining  of  laths  to  receive  plaster. 

lath '9.  it.  (Kng.  ia(Ml),g.j -y.]  Likealath; 
thin  as  a  lath  ;  made  of  alath. 

lath  f  rfis,  u.  [Lnt.  l<tthyro>;  Or.  luthyros=n 
kind  of  pulse;  a  vctchllng.  | 

Hat.:  Kverlusting  I'eii.  Hitter  -Vetch,  or  Vetchling. 
A  genus  of  1'apilionaceons  plants.  It  resembles 
Vicin,  but  ha*  fewer  leaflet-,  Itroader  petals,  an  ob- 

Iniiicl)  truncate  -.lamina!  tulie.  and  a  style  longi- 
tudinally Hat tei,od  and  bearded  on  the  inner  face. 
A  hundred  »re  known.  The  genus  in  divided  into 


the  sub-genera  Aphaca,  Nissolia,  LathyruB  proper, 
and  Orobus.  Lathyrus  pratensis,  the  Meadow 
Vetchling,  a  climbing  plant,  two  or  three  feet  long, 
with  yellow  Mowers,  is  frequent.  The  root*  of 
Lathyrus  tuberosus  are  eatable.  The  seeds  of  L. 
aphaca  can  be  eaten  when  green,  but  when  ripe 
produce  headache  and  are  narcotic*  Christison 
says  that  Hour  in  which  those  of  L.  cicera  have 
been  ground  is  poisonous.  L.  sativus  is  used  as 
green  fodder  for  cattle  in  the  North  of  India.  It  is 
said  to  produce  paralysis  in  pigs.  L.  aphaca  and 
/..  imphulensis  (Watt),  are  also  used  in  India  as 
fodder  plants.  Nearly  sixty  species  of  the  genus 
are  cultivated  for  their  handsome  flowers — yellow, 
red,  scarlet,  purple,  and  blue.  The  larger  kinds  are 
well  adapted  for  arbors  and  shrubberies,  but  re- 
quire branches  for  their  support. 

la ,  tl-a-llte  («  as  shl),  ».  [Lat.  Latium,  the 
ancient  name  for  the  Campagna,  Rome;  aull.  -ite 
(.Mm.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  H.EUYXITE  (q.  v.). 

La  tl  an  (t  as  sh),  a.  [From  Lat.  Lalium,  one 
of  the  districts  of  Ancient  Italy.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Latium. 

tla  tlb  U-llze,  v.  i.  [Lat.  latibulum-a.  hiding- 
place  ;  lateo=to.  He  hid ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  retreat 
and  conceal  one's  self ;  to  lie  hid ;  to  retire  and  lie 
dormant  during  the  winter. 

la-tlb'-n-lum,  *.  [Lat.]  A  hiding-place ;  a  den, 
a  burrow,  a  cavity. 

lat-I-9lf-er-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  latex  (genit.  laticis) 
=  sap,  juice; /ero—io  bear,  and  Eng. adj. suff. -otw.l 

/•«/. :  Bearing  or  producing  latex  or  elaborated 
sap. 

laticiferous-cells,  .-•.  pi. 

Bot.:  Long-branched,  simple  cells  occurring  in 
the  Eupborbiaceae,  Asclcpiadacecp,  \c. 

laticiferous -tissue,  «..  latlciferous  -  ducts, 
laticiferous-canals,  laticiferous-vessels,  .<.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  tubular  and  often  ramified  canals  con- 
taining the  latex,  or  milky  juice  of  many  plants. 
Attention  was  directed  to  them  by  C.  H.  Schultz.  of 
Berlin,  in  1836,  and  by  Dippel  and  Hanstein  in  1863. 
Some  branch,  but  do  not  unity  with  the  neighbor- 
ing tubes;  others  form  a  network. 

la'-tl  clave,  s.  [Lat.  laliclavum,  from  latus= 
wide,  broad  ;  and  clavus=a  stripe.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  A  broad  stripe  of  purple  worn  by 
Roman  Senators  on  the  front  of  their  tunics,  as  a 
mark  of  their  rank. 

la  tl  cos  tate,  a.  [Lat.  ?<ihis=wide,  broad,  and 
co»tatux= having  a  rib;  cosfa=a  rib.]  Having 
broad  or  wide  ribs. 

la  tl  den  tate,  a.  [Lat.  /a/us=wide,  broad,  and 
den(ijhw=toothed;  deiw=a  tooth.]  Having  wide 
or  broad  teeth. 

li-tl-fo  -II  at«,  li-tl  fo  -II  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  latifo- 
liua,  from  /«hi*  =  wide,  broad,  and  folium  =  &  leaf.] 
Having  wide  or  broad  leaves ;  broad-leaved. 

*lat  I-fun  dl-an,  o.  [Lat.  /a<tw=wide,  and 
/u»do=to  pour.  1  Widespread. 

"The  interest  of  a  Tery  latifundlan  faction." — \orth: 
Kxamen,  p.  414. 

•l&t'-I-mSr,  «.  [A  corruption  of  Latiner  (q.  v.).] 
An  interpreter. 

Latin,  *Lat  ine,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Latin,  from  Lat. 
£af/nu«=pertainmg  to  Z/arium;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
Latino.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Latinm  or  its  inhabitants; 
Roman ;  as,  the  Latin  language. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  written  in  or  about  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Latins  or  Romans ;  as,  a   1. "I in  gram- 
mar. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  charactcristifc  of  the  Latin 
races  (q.  v.). 

"  Bat  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield  however  broad." 

Btirvn:  l*in  Juan,  IIL 

4.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Latin  Church  (q.  v.). 

"The  Easterns  deliberated  nmong  themselves  without 
the  presence  of  any  Latin  bishopa." — Vauyhan:  Year  of 
Preparation,  p.  118. 

B.  A »  substantive: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Latium ;  a  Roman. 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
:t.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Lntin  race---. 

4.  The  members,  and  especially  the  clergy,  of  the 
Latin  Church. 

"The  Oriental  Bishop*  professed  themselves  satisfied 
by  the  answers  the  Ltitlnit  gave  to  their  objections." — 
Vaughan:  Ytar  of  1'reimrtititin,  p.  60. 

5.  A  school-exerci.-e.  ron-isting  in  the  rendering 
or  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

"  In  learning  farther  his  syntaxis,  he  shall  not  use  the 
common  nnlt-r  in  schools  for  making  of  Lntint."— ABctiniit; 
Sonttltma»trr. 


Latin  Church,  *. 

Church  Hist.:  The  Church  of  the  West,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Oriental  Church. 

Latin  cross,  a.  A  cross  the  transverse  I  wain  of 
which  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  vertical  one. 

Latin-league, ». 

Hint.:  An    offensive    and    defensive    alliance 
Latin  nations  advocated  by  Senor  Castelar,  ai 
proposed  by  him  in  the  Spanish  Assembly,  January 
15, 1S84,  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  in  Europ 
and  check  the  increasing  influence  of  Germany. 

Latin  races,  «.p{. 

Ethnol. :  A  loose  expression  denoting  those  peoples 
whose  language  is  of   Latin   origin;   specif.,  *l 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 

Latin-rite, «. 

Erelesiol.:  The  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  Latin, 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 
»Lat  -In,  »lat  ine,  r.  t.    [LATIN,  o.] 

1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 

2.  To   mix  or   interlard     with    Latin    words 
phrases. 

Lat   In  Ism,  .v.    [Fr.  latinisme;  Low  Lat.  lati 
isnius.]    A  Latin  idiom  or  mode  of  expression ; 
a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin    language. 
(Addison:  Spectator,  No.  285.) 

Lat -In-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  Latin;  -1st.]  One  learned 
or  versed  in  the  Latin  language. 

Lat-In-Ist -1C,  a.  [Eng.  Latinitt;  -ir.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Latin  language;  in  a  Latin  style. 

la-tln'-I-tas-te'r,  ».  [Formed  from  Latin  on  the 
analogy  of  poetaster,  Ac.  j  One  who  has  a  smatter- 
ing of  Latin. 

la  tin  -I-tJ,  «.  [Fr.  latinitf,  from  Lat.  l<itinit<tt<;n, 
accus.  of  Ifttinitas,  from  LatinuK—  Latin  ;  Italian 
latitiitd:  Sp.  latintdftd. |  The  Latin  tongue;  the 
use  or  idioms  of  the  Latin  language  ;  specif.,  purity 
of  Latin  style  or  idiom.  (Eustace:  Italy,  i.  Prel. 
Dis.) 

Lat  In  I-za  tion,  s.  [Eng.  Latiniz(e) ; -ation.] 
The  act  of  latinizing  or  rendering  into  Latin. 

Lit-In-Ize,  r.  l.&i.    [Eug.  Latin;  suff. -«e.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 

2.  To  give  a  Latin  appearance  or  character  to; 
to  give  Latin  terminations  or  forms  to. 

3.  To  render  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  use  of  Latin  words,  idioms, 
or  phrases ;  to  use  words  borrowed  from  Latin. 

*l&t'-In-18ss,  a.  [Eng.  latin;  -less.]  Without  a 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

•Lat-ln-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  Latin, :-(».]  With  purity 
of  Latin  style ;  in  a  pure  Latin  style. 

*la  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  Idtio,  from  latus,  pa.  par.  of 
/ero=to  bear.]  The  act  of  bearing,  carrying,  or 
transporting  from  one  place  to  another;  carriage, 
transportation,  translation. 

Ia-tl-r5s  -trofis,  a.  [Lat.  Ia?««=wide.  broad, 
and  rostrum=a  beak.]  Having  a  wide  or  broad 
beak. 

la  U  sept,  a.  [Lat.  iafu*-wide.  broad,  and 
septus,  pa.  par.  of  wp(o=to  surround  with  a  hedge.  1 

Bot. :  A  term  used  of  the  dissepiment  or  septum 
in  the  silicule  of  a  cruciferous  plant  when  in  trans- 
verse sections  it  is  seen  to  occupy  the  longer  diame- 
ter. (Thome:  Tej-t  Book  of  Bot.  (ed.  Bennett,  1S79), 
p.  413.) 

la-M-SSp  -tSB,  Ji.  pi.     [LATI8EPT.] 

Bot. :  Cruciferous  plants,  having  the  fruits  lati- 
sopt  (q.  v.). 

lat-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  lat(e);  -ish.]  Somewhat  or 
rather  late. 

la-tl-ster'-nal,  n.  [Lat.  laf«*  =  broad,  wide; 
8rerm*m=tho  sternum  (q.v.),and  Eng.  suff.  -a/.J 
Having  a  broad.  Hat  sternum,  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

latlsternal  apes, «.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  for  the  Anthropoid  or  Vnthropo. 
morphous  Apes. 

*la  ll-tan-??,  ».  [Eng.  latitan(t);  -cy.]  The 
act  or  state  of  lying  hid  ;  the  act  of  lurking. 

*li  tl-tant,  a.  [Lat.  liiHtnHx.  pr.  ].nr.  of  latito 
=  to  lie  hid  :  freq.  from  Intfo^to  bo  hid.]  Lying 
hid;  concealed, latent,  lurking. 

•la -tl-tat,  «.  [Lat.,  =  heis  in  concealment;  3d 
pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  f<ififu--to  lie  hid.  | 

Eng.  Law:  An  obsolete  writ  calling  upon  a  per- 
*<m  to  appear  in  the  Court  of  King's  Hcnch  to 
answer,  a-  on  tile  supiiosition  that  he  was  hiding. 

*la  tl  ta  tlon.i.  (  Liit.  l,itit<iti».fn>m  li,tit.,=ta 
lie  hid.]  The  act  or  state  of  lying  hid. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or,     were,     wolf,     w5rk,     wbd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cOr,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


latitude 

lat  I  tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  latltutlo=  breadth, 
from  latus  wide,  broad ;  Sp.  latitud;  Itul.  luti- 
tuitiiu  ;  Port,  latitude.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  Breadth,  width;  extent  or  distance  from  one 

side  to  the  other. 

*(2)  Room,  space;  as,  There  is  little  latitude  for 
motion. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Extent,  widenoss. 

(2)  Widenoss,   comprehensiveness;   looseness  of 
application  ;  want  or  absence  of  strictness. 

I :{ i  Widouess,  comprehensiveness,  extent. 

"AlbertuH,  bishop  of  RatiNlion,  for  hi*  great  learning, 
inul  I'ltitmli-  of  knowledge,  Hirmimed  Miignuu." — Hrtttrnr. 

(4)  Extent  of  deviation  from  a  standard  or  rule; 
laxity;  fr lom  from  rule,  restraint,  or  limits. 

"1  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  latitude 
than  uuy  other."—  Drydtn:  Secund  .Vtyc.  (Pref.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ait  ran.:  Tho  angular  distance  of  a  star  from 
the    ecliptic,   measured   on  a  great   circle   drawn 
through  the  star  and  the  pole  or  the  ecliptic.    This 
method  of  measurement  is  now  not  much  used,  that 
by  right  ascension  and  declination  having  largely 
taken  its  place. 

fl  Latitudo  is  tho  most  potent,  though  not  the 
only  cause  in  determining  theclimateof  tho  several 
countries. 

2.  Geoii.:  The  latitudo  of  a  place  on  tho  surface 
of   the   earth,  is    its    angular    distance    from  the 
equator,  measured  on  tho  meridian  of  the  place. 
Latitudo  is  north  or  south,  according  as  the  place 
is  north  or  south  of  the  equator.    Circles  whose 
planes  are  parallel  to  that  of  tho  equator  are  called 
circles  of  latitude,  or  parallels  of  latitude  because 
the  lat  it  ndo  of  every  point  of  each  circle  is  the 
same.    The  latitude  of  a  place  is  always  equal  to 
the   inclination  of   the  axis  of    the  earth    to  the 
horizon  of  the  place,  and  conversely.    A  degree  of 
latitude  is  sixty  nautical  or  about  sixty-nine  and  a 
half  English  miles. 

3.  .Sun1. :  The  distance  between  two  east  and  west 
lines  drawn  through  two  extremities  of  a  course. 
If  tho  course  is  run  toward  tho  north,  the  latitudo 
is  railed  northing,  if  toward  the  south,  it  is  called 
southing. 

1[  (1)  Difference  of  latitude  of  two  pointft: 

Naut.:  The  arc  of  any  meridian  intercepted  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  latitudo  through  the  points, 
expressed  in  degrees.  When  tho  two  latitudes  are 
of  the  same  name,  tho  algebraic  difference  is  the 
same  as  the  arithmetical  difference  of  tho  lati- 
tudes; when  they  are  of  different  names,  the 
algebraic  difference  is  the  arithmetical  sum,  the 
southern  latitude  being  regarded  as  negative. 

(2)  Middle,  latitude:  In  navigation,  tho  mean  of 
two  latitudes  found  by  taking  half  of  their  alge- 
braic sum. 

(Ill  Miilillc  latitude  sailing: 

Ifaut. :  A  combination  of  plane  and  parallel  sail- 
ing, so  named  from  tho  use  of  tho  middle  latitude. 

(4)  Parallels  of  latitude:  Small  circles  parallel 
to  the  equator. 

lat  I  tud  -  In-al,  a.    [Lat.  latitudo  (gonit.  lati- 
\nluiisi;  Eng.  adj.  suff. -«(.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
latitude;  in  the  direction  of  latitude. 

lat  I  tud  In  ar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [French  latitudin- 

>:•  .  from  [.at.  latitudo  (geuit.  latitudinis)~v<icltli, 
breadth.  | 

A.  -Is  adjective: 

1.  «/•<(.  Lang.:  Wide  in  range  or  scope;  not  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits;  free. 

2.  Church  Hist.:  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  tho  persons  or  teach- 
ing described  under  B. 

"The  party  contained    ...     a  Puritan  element  and 
Ltttititdiiiiirian  element." — Macaulau:  Hist.  £np.,ch.  xi 

B.  As  xubatant  i  i-<  : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  party  in  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who,  wearied  by  the  tierce  religious  disputes  of  tho 
time,  aimed  at  a  broad  or  comprehensive  system 
which  might  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  or  at 
least  diminish  the  vehemence  of  their  controver- 
sies. They  were  attached  to  Episcopacy,  but  were 
prepared  to  welcome  as  brethren  those  who  believed 
in  other  forms  of  church  government.  The  right 
settlement  of  tho  question  between  Calvinism  and 
Arminianisin  was  not  essential  to  salvation:  it, 
t  her.  'fore,  need  not  cause  alienation  of  feeling  among 
those  who  were  agreed  as  to  essentials. 

lat  I  tud  In  ar -I  an  Ism,  «.  [English  /«fi- 
ttttliiKi  ri*ni ;  -ixin.  ]  Freedom  or  liberality  of  opinion, 
imperially  iii  matters  relating  to  religion ;  absence 
'it  bigotry ;  laxity  or  indifference  in  respect  to 

religious  doctrines. 
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•lit  I  tud  In  Ous,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  luti. 
ttuttnofiM,  from  latttudo  (genitive  l,ititmlini*)  = 
breadth,  width. J  Having  latitude,  breadth,  or  large 
extent. 

*lat-on,  *lat  oun,  «.    [Sp.  laton.\    The  same  as 

LA  I  I  KN  lq.  V.). 

*la  trant,'/.  [Lat.  latrans,  pr.  par.  of  /arro=to 
bark.J  Harking. 

"l&'-trate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  latratum,  sup.  of  Ja<ro=to 
bark.J  lo  burk,  as  a  dog. 

•la-tra  tion,  «.  [Lat.  latratiu,  from  lufro=to 
bark.J  The  act  of  barking;  a  bark. 

•la  treflt  Ic  al,  a.  [dr.  /«/reuo=to  serve.] 
Ministering;  acting  as  a  servant;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  latria  (q.  v.). 

l&'-trl-a, «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  latreia.] 
Kcrlesiol.<t  Church  HM.:  A  technical  term  for 
that  supreme  worship  which  can  lawfully  bo  offered 
to  (iod  alone.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  by 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  at  tho  second  Council  of 
Nice  (Seventh  General,  A.  D.  787),  St.  Augustine 
adopted  it,  on  tho  ground  that  it  expressed  exactly 
what  no  single  Latin  word  would  express;  and  it 
was  probably  owing  to  his  influence  that  it  passed 
into  general  use. 

la  trine  ,  ».  [Lat.  latrina,  lavatrina=n  bath, 
from  lave= to  wash.J  A  privy,  a  water-closet.  (Used 
principally  in  tho  army,  and  in  the  hospitals  and 
prisons.) 

la  tr6b  -Ite,  ».  [Named  by  Brooke  after  tho 
Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe;  suff.  -ite  (M »'».).] 

M in. :  A  pale  rose-red  variety  of  Anorthito,  from 
the  Isle  of  Amitok,  coast  of  Labrador,  resembling 
Amphodelito  (see  those  words).  It  has  three  cleav- 
ages with,  according  to  Miller,  tho  mutual  inclina- 
tions, 101'  45',  93'  30  ,  and  109'. 

*la  trfic  In  a  tion,  «.  [Lat.  Iafrocini«m=thiev- 
ing,  a  theft ;  latro=a  thief.]  The  act  of  robbing  or 
thieving ;  theft. 

*l&t-rO  cln'-I-ftm,  ».    [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lanyuaye : 

1.  The  prerogative  or  right  of  judging  and  execut- 
ing thieves. 

2.  Theft,  larceny.    [LARCENY.] 

II.  Church  Hint.:  A  term  applied  by  Pope  Leo  tho 
Great  to  the  heretical  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D. 
449,  convoked  by  the  Empress  Eudocia,  at.  the  re- 
quest of  Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
wished  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon 
(Fourth  General,  A.  1).  451),  which  condemned  Eu- 
tyches,  and  affirmed  two  natures  a  divine  and 
human  nature-  in  Jeous  Christ.  Dioscorus  em- 
ployed violence  toward  the  Papal  legates,  and  is 
accused  of  falsifying  tho  Acts,  which  were  after- 
ward confirmed  by  Theodosius,  but  tho  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  Syria,  and  the  West  rejected 
them. 

*la  tr89  In-jf,  «.  [Latin  fufrorinium.]  Theft, 
larceny  (q.  v.). 

la  tro  d§c  tus,  «.  [Or.  iarron=pny,  hire,  and 
dekto»  =  received.  (Agassiz.)] 

ZoGl.:  A  genus  of  Spiders,  family  Theridiids?. 
Latrixlectus  malmiimattun,  the  Malmignatto,  is  a 
black  spider,  with  about  thirteen  blood-red  spotson 
the  abdomen.  Though  but  half  an  inch  long,  it  is 
said  to  have  a  bite  sometimes  attended  by  fatal 
results  to  man.  Its  ordinary  food  is  grasshoppers, 
small  locusts,  <tc.  It  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  North  of  Africa. 

la  trun  cu-lus,  ».  [Latin=a  robber,  a  free- 
booter.] 

fchthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiidae.  La- 
trunculus  albus  is  the  White  Goby,  a  small  trans- 
parent tish. 

lat  ten,  *latHon,  *lat  onn,  *lat  tin,  *.  &  a.  [O. 

Fr.  laton  (Fr.  laiton),  from  latte  —  &  lath,  because 
tho  metal  was  hammered  into  thin  sheets  or  plates. 
Cf.  It  al.  /<'//"  tin  :  Sp.  /'I/CM-  lai  ten  brass;  latag= 
laths;  /uy'a  ((tia(u  =  tiu-plate;  Port.  (a(u=tin-plate; 
Jur<«i=laihs.J 

A.  As  substantive  .* 

1.  A  kind  of  mixed  metal ;  a  finer  kind  of  brass,  of 
which  the  incised  plates  for  sepulchral  monuments 
[BRASSES],  crosses,  and  a  great  proportion  of  tho 
candlesticks,  &c.,  used  in  parochial  churches  were 
made. 

2.  Thin  metal ;  metal  in  sheets. 

3.  Tin-plate. 

•  Black-latten  is  brass  in  milled  sheets,  used  by 
braziers  and  for  drawing  into  wire.  Shaven  latten 
is  a  thinner  article.  Roll  latteu  is  polished  on  both 
sides,  ready  for  use.  Latteu-wire  is  wire  made  from 
latten-platc.  It  was  thus  made  before  the  inven- 
tion of  wire-drawing. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  latten. 

latten-brass,  s.     The  same   as  BLACK-LATTEN- 

(q.  v.). 


lauch 

lit '-Mr,  a.     [Another  form  of  later  (q.  T.).) 

1.  Coming  or  happening  after  something   else; 
more  late;  more  recent  :  later;  opim-i-d  to  former. 

"If  the  latter  huiband  die,  which  took  her  to  be  hi* 
wife."— />fnf.  niv.  S. 

2.  Mentioned  the  last  of  two. 

3.  Modern,  present ;  lately  done  or  past. 

4.  Lust,  latest,  final. 

latter-born,  *.    Last-born,  youngest. 
Latter-day  Saints, ».  pi. 
I.  [MORMON.  ] 

•2.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth.   [FIFTH  MoNARfHV.] 
1[  Anti-polygamy  Latter-day  .Suinr»:    I  MORMON.] 

latter-kin,  • . 

Plumb. :  A  pointed  piece  of  hard  wood,  used  for 
clearing  out  the  grooves  of  the  came*  in  fret-work 
glazing. 

•latter-mint,  s.    A  late  kind  of  mint. 

lit    tSr-ly1,  a<ft>.    [Eng.  latter;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  late;  in  time  not  long  past ;  lately. 

2.  At  last:  ultimately. 

3.  Toward  or  on  the  last  part  of  life. 

lat  ter  math,  «.  [Eng.  f<i/^r,  anil  math  (q.  v.).] 
A  later  or  second  mowing  or  crop ;  aftermath. 

*lat  t«rn, ».    [LECTERN.] 
lit  «9e,  *lat-tis,  »lat  is,  'lat-ya, .«.   [Fr.  latttt 
=  lath-work,  from  lattv=  a  lath  ;  Ger.  latte.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  wooden  structurecomposedof  lathsor  thin 
pieces  of  wood  crossing  anil  forming  open  checkered 
or  reticulated  work. 

2.  A  window  formed  of  laths  or  strips  of  metal 
crossing  each  other  diagonally  like  net-work.    Such 
windows  were  once  com- 
mon   in    England.    The 

pane-  an-  diamond-shaped 
and  are  set  with  an  acute 
angle  upward. 
"Through     the     dim    lattice 
o'er  the  fluor  of  atone." 
Byrutt:  I  "/'i,  i.  11. 

3.  A  blind  for  a  window 
similarly  constructed. 

II.  Herald:  A  bordure 
formed  of  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  bars, either 
interlaced  or  not. 


LLJU 


Lattice. 


lattice-bridge,  subst.  A  bridge  supported  by  a 
girder  whoso  web  consists  of  diagonal  crossing 
pieces. 

lattice-girder,  s.  A  girder  consisting  of  two 
horizontal  bars  united  by  diagonal  crossing-bars. 

lattice-leaf,  lattice  -  plant,  lattice  -  leaf 
plant, .--. 

Bot.:  Ouvirnnda  fenestralift  and  O.  berneriana,* 
endogenous  plants  belonging  to  the  Juucaginacete. 
Their  leaves  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  perforated 
lacelike  net-work.    They  are  from  Madagascar. 

lattice-truss,  subst.  A  truss  having  horizontal 
chords  and  inclined  intersecting  braces. 

lattice-window,  «.    The  same  as  LATTICE,  ».,  2. 

lattice-work,  ».   The  same  as  LATTICE,  «.,  1. 

lat   tlce.  r.  t.    [LATTICE,*.] 

1.  To  form  or  construct  in  fashion  of  a  lattice. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice  or  lattice-work. 

"At  times,  from  oat  her  latticed  halls, 
Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea." 
Byron:  Oimpatcd  durtny  a  THtmdrrttorm. 

3.  To  intertwine. 

"Shed 

Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticed  boughs." 
Waver:  Atltrnald,  bk.  xxvll. 

T  To  lattice-up :  To  hide  or  cover  with  a  lattice; 
to  obscure ;  to  eclipse. 

"Therein  it  aeemeth  be  hath  latticed-tip  Omar  "— 
Xnrlh:  Plutarch,  p.  621. 

lat-tlced,  a.    [LATTICE,*.] 

latticed-cell,  s. 

Bot.:  A  cell,  the  partition  walls  of  which  are 
thickened  in  some  lite  manner,  but  not  actually 
I>erforate.  ( Thome.) 

latticed-heath,  *. 

Kiitinii.:  .sVc-nm  clnthrata.R  whitish  ochery  geom- 
eter moth,  of  the  family  Fidonids?. 

latticed  siliceous-shells, ».  pi. 
Zofil.:  Rhizopodous  shells  of  the  family  Radio- 
laria, 

la    tus  re"c  -tum,  s.    [Lat.=a  right  side.  | 
Conic  sections:  [PARAMETER.] 
lauch,  r.  f.    [LAUGH,  r.J    (Scotch.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  •  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


lauch 

lauch,  s.  [LAW.]  Law.  custom,  usage.    (Scotch.) 
"Aweel,  aweel,  Maggie,  ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch."  — 
Scull     Aiili'tnary,  ch.  xxvi. 

laud,  'laude,  «.  [O.  Sp.  /•'»./••,  Ital.  luude,  lode; 
Lat.  iniiili  m,  accus.  of  laiM=praue.]  [L.\ui>,  r.  I 

1.  Praise,  honor  paid,  honorable  mention,  glory. 
"So  do  well  and  thou  shalt  haue  lauflc  of  the  same 

(that  is  to  say,  of  the  ruler)."—  Tundall.   H'urkt,  p.  111. 

2.  Praise,  thankful  adoration. 

"Laud  be  to  heaven." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  II'..  Ft.  IT.,  ill.  S. 

3.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists  of 
praise. 

4.  A  song  of  praise  ;  a  hymn. 

"She  chanted  snatches  of  old  lauds." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7.     (Quarto.) 

5.  PL:  [MATINS.] 

laud,  'laude,  r.  t.  [Lat.  laudo=io  praise,  from 
laux  (geuit.  laudis)  =praise  ;  Ital.  laudare;  O.  Sp. 
Inuilar;  Fr.  louer;  Port,  louvar,]  To  praiso,  to 
celebrate,  to  commend. 

"If  thou  laudest  and  joyest  any  wight."—  Chaucer: 
Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

laud-a-W-I-ty,  ».  (Latin  Inudabilitae,  from 
Iau(2i/f>i7i8=laudable  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  laudable  or  praiseworthy  ;  laudableness. 

laud    a  Die,  a.    [Lat.  laudahilin.  from  /audo=to 

f  raise,  to  laud  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  laudabile;  Sp.  laudable; 
r.  louable.] 

1.  Deserving  of  praiso  or  commendation  ;  praise- 
Worthy,  commendable. 

2.  Healthful,  wholesome,  salubrious. 

laud  -a  -Die-ness,  ».  [Eng.  laudable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  laudable  or  praiseworthy  ; 
praiseworthiness. 

laud  a  bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  lau<lab(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
laudable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  deserve  praise 
or  commendation. 

lau  •  da  mine,  ».    [LACDASISE.] 

lau'-da-nlne,  s.    [Eng.,  <fcc.,  laudan(um)  ;  -inc.] 

Ghent.  :  C-joH^NOs.  Laudamine,  Laudanine.  An 
alkaloid,  homologous  with  morphine  and  codeine, 
obtained  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium.  It 
melts  at  165  ,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state 
on  cooling.  It  is  soluble  in  benzol,  chloroform,  and 
boiling  alcohol  ;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  ; 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  rose-rod  color,  in  nitric  acid 
with  an  orange-red  color,  and  in  ferric  chloride 
with  n  bright  green  color.  Laudanine  is  tasteless, 
but  its  salts  are  very  bitter.  From  their  solutions, 
potash  and  ammonia  precipitate  the  base  in  whito 
amorphous  flocks,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precip- 
itant. Laudanine  sulphate  crystallizes  in  groups 
of  noodles,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  hydro- 
cbloride  forms  delicate  colorless  prisms,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 
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laugh  (ugh  as  f),  *lagh  en,  *lauh  en.  *lauh- 
wen,  *lehgh  en,  *llhgh  en,  *lah  hen,  *lah  en, 
•laughwe,  "laugh  en.neigh  hen,  "lauch,  *llghe, 
•laughe  (pa.  t.  'lough,  */i.«<//i.-,  *(..></».•.  »/(,./•., 

*letg\edi  *l<*lh,  *l<tnlLir,-il,  */r/-;/,,  </.  h"/</lt-  it  |,  r.  I.  & 
/.  [  A.  S.  hlehhiin,  hlihhun,  tiltlian,  hlyhluin  (pa.  t. 
hl6h);  CMKIK  with  Dut.  lagchen;  Icel.  hltrjii  (pa.  t. 
AW)  ;  Dan.  /«•<•;  Sw.  /.;  (;,T.  /..,/,.„;  <;,,th.  hlnhjan 
(pa.  t.  lilnlii,  nnil  allied  to  (ir.  A-;,,K.*,-  to  chuckle  as 
a  hen;  fcto«o=to  cry  as  a  jackdaw;  «,-r«i»i  =  tn  caw, 
&c.  ;  Lat.  crffcitn.  (ilitcio;  Eng.  crafce,  creak,  clack, 
click,  cluck,  Ac.  (skeat,  ic.)J 

A.  Intransitive  : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  express  merriment,  pleasure,  or  gratifica- 
tion by  a  hriu'htenini,'  or  change  of  the  countenance, 
accompanied  generally  by  a  chuckling  noise,  char- 
acteristic of  mirth  in  the  human  species;  to  express 
pleasure  or  mirth  visibly  and  audibly. 

"For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometimes  cry, 
And  ttuddea  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not  why." 
Tli'»'t*'»i  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  7ft. 

2.  To  bo  pleased  and  amused. 

"All  Europe  read  and  admired,  laughed  and  wept."  — 
Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  appear  gay,  bright,  cheerful,  or  brill- 
iant. 

"  With  splendor  flame  the  skies  and  laugh  the  nelda 
around."  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xix.  8H9. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  express  by  laughing  ;  to  utter  with  a  laugh. 
41  From  hie  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause." 

Shakesp.:  Trollus  and  Crestida,  I.  S. 

2.  To  deride,  to  mock,  to  ridicule.    (Followed  by 
airatt,  down,  or  out  ;  as,  to  laughn  scheme  <io«7ii;  to 
lit  IK  il>  a  person  out  of  a  fancy,  &c.) 

"  [He]  laughs  the  sense  of  misery  far  away" 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  239. 

IT  (1)  To  laugh  at:  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  ridi- 
cule, to  treat  with  contempt. 

"  Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength, 
Drugged  Caliburn  in  cumbrous  length." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermatn,  i.  17. 

(2)  To  laugh  to  scorn:  To  deride;  to  treat  with 
the  utmost  contempt. 

"  Lochiel  would  undoubtedly  hare  laughed  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  to  scorn."  —  MacatUay:  Hist.  l'.ny.,  oh.  xiii. 

(3)  To  laugh^  in  one's  sleeve:  To  laugh  privately 
or  secretly  while  maintaining  a  serious  or  demure 
countenance. 

"  The  gods  laugh  fn  their  sleeve 
To  watch  man's  doubt  and  fear." 
Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocleit  on  Etna,  I.  2. 

(4)  To  laugh  out  of  the  other  side  or  corner  of  the 
mouth.  To  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  one's  mouth  or 
face:  To  be  made  to  feel  regret^  vexation,  or  disap- 
pointment, especially  after  a  display  of  exultation 
or  satisfaction. 


l&U  dan -6 -Sine,  8.    [Eng.  laudan(um);  second 
element  doubtful,  andsuff.  -ine.    (C'/iem.)] 
•   Chem.:  CjiH^NOj.     An  alkaloid  discovered   by       "By-and-by  thoa  wilt  laugh  on  the  wrong  niiie  of  thy 
Hesse,  in  1871,  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium.     It    face." — Carlyle:  Diamond  Xecklace,  ch.  iii. 
crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  other  and 
chloroform. 


lau   da  num.,  i.    [LADASCM.] 

Chem.  :  Tho  popular  name  for  Tincture  of  Opium 
(q.  v.). 

it  Dutchman's  laudanum  : 

Rot.  :  Pasaiflora  rubra.  A  Jamaica  plant.  Tho 
tincture  of  its  Howers  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
opium. 

lau  da'-tion,  M.  [Lat.  laudatio,  from  laudatus, 
pa.  par.  of  laudo=tx>  praise  :  Ital.  laudazione.]  The 
act  of  praising  ;  praise,  commendation. 

land  -a-tlve,  a.  &.  ».  [Latin  laudativus,  from 
lautlatus,  pa.  par.  of  laudo—t^  praiso  ;  Fr.  laudatif; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  In  udnti  i-ii.  | 

A.  At  adj.:  Praising,  laudatory. 

*B.   .iKxulatt.:   A  panegyric,  a  eulogy. 

lau-da  -t5r,  «.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  praises  or  extols  ;  a  pane- 
gyrist, a  iMilogizer. 

•2.  Law:  An  arbitrator. 

land  a  tor  y\  a.  it  «.  [Lat.  laudatorius,  from 
laiutntus,  pa.  par.  of  laudo=to  praiso;  O.  Fr.  laud- 
atinre;  Ital.  ASp.  laudatorio.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  or  expressive  of  praise; 
extolling. 

"My  discourse  shall  not  be  altogether  laudatory."  — 
Bt.<h»p  Hall:  Herman,  March  24.  1613. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  contains  or  expresses 
praise;  a  panegyric. 

"  A  laudatory  of  itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first  word." 
—  Mitli'ii  Apot.  for  Rmectymnuus. 

liud    Zr,  ».    [Eng.  laud,  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who  lauds 

orextnl  .. 


*(5)  Laugh  and  lay  down:  An  old  game  of  cards, 
in  which  the  winner  laid  down  his  cards  upon  the 
table,  and  laughed,  or  was  supposed  to  do  so  at  his 
luck. 

If  We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his  face;  but  wo  ridi- 
cule his  notions  by  writing  or  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation :  we  laugh  at  the  individual  ;  wo  ridicule 
that  which  is  maintained  by  one  or  many. 

laugh  (ugh  as  f  ),  ».  [LAUGH,  r.]  An  expression 
of  mirth  or  satisfaction  peculiar  to  man;  an  inar- 
ticulate expression  of  sudden  merriment, 

•laugh-worthy,  a.  Deserving  of  being  laughed 
at;  laughable,  ridiculous. 

laugh  -a-ble  (Ugh  as  f  ),  a.  [Eng.  laugh;  -able.] 
Calculated  to  raise  a  laugh  ;  deserving  of  being 
laughed  at;  comical,  ridiculous. 

laugh  a  tele  -ness  (ugh  as  f  ),  «.  [  Kng.  laugh- 
able; -««•.«.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  laugh- 
able. 

laugh  a  bl?  (ugh  as  f),  adv.  [Eng.  laugha- 
b(le)  ;  -In.}  In  a  laughable,  comical,  or  ridiculous 
manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  excite  laughter  ;  ridic- 
ulously. 

laugh    Sr  (ugh  as  f  ),  ».    [Eng.  laugh;  -rr.\ 

1.  "»•'/.  Lang.:  One  who  laughs. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon  (Co- 
lumba  livia).  Tegetmeior  thus  quotes  from  Moore's 
Columbarium  : 

"This  pigeon  is  about  the  size  of  a  m  Id  ill  ing  runt,  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  has  a  very  bright  pearl  eye.  almost 
white;  an  for  Its  feathers,  It  is  red  mottled;  and  some  tell 
me  they  have  seen  b4ues.  They  are  Mid  to  come  from  the 
Holy  Land,  near  Jerusalem." 

The  popular  name  is  derived  from  its  note—  a  pro- 
longed gurgling  coo. 


launch 

laugh  -Ing  (Ugh  as  f ) .  pr.  par.,  a.  &  c.  [LAUOB.O/ 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Soo  tho  verb.) 

B.  Asudj.:  Indulging  in  a  laugh;  expr 
mirth  or  merriment. 

"She  whispers  him  with  Initghi ng  eyea, 
'Remember,  love,  the  Feast  of  Hose*:'  " 

Moore:  Lallan  Kookh;  Light  ,,f  thr  ll.n-im. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  expression  of  mirth  or  merri 
ment  by  a  laugh ;  a  laugh. 

laughing-crow,  s. 

Ornith.:  Cinclosoma  erythrocephalus,  one  of  th 
Mcrulida?. 

laughing-gas,  ». 

Chem.:  Nitrons  oxide.  It  is  so  named  becuus 
wheu  inhaled  it  produces  violent  exhilaration. 

laughing- goose,  8. 

Ortufh.:  .liixi'r  tilhifrtm*.  \  migratory  bird  livin 
oast  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  in  summer  goin 
north  as  far  as  73'  N.  latitude,  and  in  winter  re 
moving  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

laughing-hyaena ,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Huventi  striata,  the  Striped  Hywna.  thecr 
of  which  rosomblos  an  unearthly  laugh.  [lli.tvi 

laughing-jackass,  s.    [JACKASS.] 

laughing-stock,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  U  a 
object  of  ridicule  ;  a  butt  for  laughter  or  jokes. 

laughing-thrush,  s. 

Ornith. :  Trochaloptera  phccniceum. 

laugh '-Ing-ljf  (Ugh  as  f ),  adv.  fEng.  luuiihing 
-/'/.]  In  a  laughing  manner;  with  laughter;  me 
nly. 

laugh  t«r  (ugh  asf),  «.  [A.  S.  hleahtor;  Ice. 
hldtr;  Dan.  latter;  Ger.  lackter.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  expression  of  mirth,  merr 
ment,   or   satisfaction    by    laughing ;   raerrimen 
mirth. 

"The  parapets  and  towers  were  built  after  a  fachio 
which  might  well  move  disciples  of  Vauban  to  laughter. 
— Macaulay:  Iltst.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

2.  Physiol. :  Tho  sound  of  laughter  is  produced  I 

a  deep  inspiration,  followed  by  quick,  short,  inter- 
rupted, and  spasmodic  contractions  of  tho  chest, 
and  especially  of  tho  diaphragm.    From  this  cause 
the  head  nods  to  and  fro  with  occasional  quivering 
of  the  lower  jaw.    Tho  mouth  opens  more  or  less 
widely   with    the    corners   drawn    far   backward, 
through  tho  action  of  the  or/8  orbicularis  and  other 
muscles,  as  well  as  a  little  upward,  and  the  upper 
lip  somewhat  raised,    Tho  upper  and  lower  orbtf 
ular  muscles  of  tho  eye  are  at  tho  same  time  mor 
or  less  contracted,  for,  as  in  weeping,  there  is  a 
intimate  connection  between  them  and  some  of  th 
muscles  of  tho  upper  lip. 

•laugh  t8r  ISss  (Ugh  as  f),  a.  [Eng.  laughter 
-lenx.}  without  laughter;  not  laughing. 

•laugh  y  (ugh  asf),  a.  [Eng.  laugh;  -y.]  Hi 
posed  or  inclined  to  laugh. 

lauk,  inter],  [A  corrupt,  of  or  euphemism  fo 
lord.]  An  exclamation  of  wonder  or  surpri-e. 

lau  -min  He,  s.   [LAUMONTITE.] 

lau  mont  He,  8.  [  Named  after  Oillet  [.annum 
who  first  observed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).J 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  included  in  the 
nnisilicates  of  Dana.  Found  in  distinct  crystals, 
also  radiating  or  divergent.  Hardness,  3'ft  to  4; 
specific  gravity, 2'25  to  2'II6;  luster,  vitreous  ;  trans- 
parent, translucent,  becoming  opaque  and  friable 
on  exposure,  through  loss  of  water.  Composition! 
A  hytfratod  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  Found  jo 
cavities  in  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  also  in 
veins  traversing  clay-slate. 

l&U  nse  a,  lau  n6  a,  8.  [Named  after  Mordant 
do  Launay.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Lactucnse 
(q.  v.).  l.nnnint  pinnatilida  is  common  on  the 
sandy  coasts  of  India.  The  iuico  is  used  in  that 
country  as  a  soporific  for  children,  and,  mixed  w  ith 
oil  prepared  from  Pongttmia  glabra,  as  an  external 
application  in  rheumatism. 

Iaun9e  (u  silent)  (!),«.    [LANCE.]    • 

Ichthy.:  A  name  for  any  of  the  Sand  Eels, 
cially  for  Ammodytes   lancea,  tho  Sanil    La 


called,  on  the  Sussex  (Eng.)  coast,  the 
for  A.  lanceolatus,  the  Ureater  Sand  I  •  1. 

•launce  (u  silent)  (2),  i.  [Lat.  lanx  (genit.  ;,i«- 
CM)  =  a  pmte,  a  scale  of  a  balance.]  A  l>.ii.-inr.-. 

launch  (u  silent),  'lanch.  'launce,  'law  cyn, 
•lawn  Chyn,  r.  t.  &  i,  [Fr.  lancer=to  throw,  to 
hurl,  to  dart,  from  lanre=n  lauco  (q.v.).  Launch 
and  l>i a'  ••  are  ttius  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw,  to  hurl,  to  dart,  to  let  fly ;  as,  a  lance 
or  dart. 

2.  To  pierce  or  cut,  as  with  a  lance ;  to  lauco. 

"  Whose  sides  with  cruel  steel 

Through  launched,  forth  her  bleeding  life  doth  mine." 
.SJ,.-II».T:   f.  V.,  II.  i.  ML 

fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  6;     ey  -  a.      qu  -  kw. 


launch 

3.  To  let  glide  or  elide  into  the  water  ;  to  causa  to 
move  into  the  water  ;  to  push  into  the  water. 

"  The  babble*,  where  they  launched  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  nnd  afloat." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lakr,  Hi.  12. 
*4.  To  pierce. 
5.  To  hurl  ;  to  fulminate. 

•f6.  To  put  out  or  place  in  another  sphere  or  field 
of  life,  duty,  .Vr.  :  as,  to  launch  one  on  the  world. 

B.  Intransitive: 

tl.  To  dart;  to  dash  forward."  (Scott:  The  Chase, 
ii.) 

2.  To  put  a  ship  or  boat  out  into  the  sea  ;  to  put  to 
sea. 

"  Their  cables  loose,  and  launch  into  the  main." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  93. 

M.  To  enter  into  or  upon  a  new  sphere  or  field  of 
life,  duty,  &c. 

"He  then  liiunrHril  further  into  business."  —  Pennant: 
Tours  In  Scutliuiil,  p.  133. 

4.  To  expatiate  in  language  ;  to  enter  into  a  full 
or  diffuse  discussion  upon  u  treatment  of  any  sub- 
ject. 

launch  (u  silent),  *launce,  s.    [LAUNCH,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  spring,  u  leap. 

"He  ahull  be  free  from  life,  ere  lona  with  a  launce."  — 
Whetstone:  Promos  and  Cassandra,  ii.  4V 

2,  The  act  of  launching  a  boat  or  vessel. 
*3.  A  cut,  n  lancing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Shipbuilding:    A  term  comprehending  the  ap- 
paratus for  launching  a  ship. 

2.  Naut.  :    The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of 
war.    It  is  only  used  for  service  which  cannot  bo 
performed  by  the  smaller  boats,  being  hoisted  on 
board  and  kept  on  deck  just  abaft  the  foremast, 
whore   it   serves  as    a  receptacle  for  lumber  and 
stores.    In  large  men-of-war  the    launch  is  some- 
times decked  over,  and  is  capable  of  mounting  sev- 
eral light  guns.    The  corresponding  boat  of  mer- 
chant vessels  is  culled  the  long-boat.    The  launch 
is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,   having  a  beam 
from  '29  to  '25  of  its  length.    It  has  ten  or  twelve 
oars,  and  is  carvel-built.    [STEAM-LAUNCH.] 

launch   ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &«.    [LAUNCH,  ?.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <t  particip.  adj.  :   (See  the 
»orb.  I 

C.  Aa  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  causing  a  boat 
or  vessel  to  move  into  the  water  ;  the  act  of  pulling 
to  sea. 

launching-planks,    launching-ways,    s.   pi. 

[BlLGE-WAVS.J 

•laund  i  "  i-ileni  .  "lawml.  «.  [LAWN.]  A  lawn, 
a  plain  or  open  space  between  woods  ;  a  park. 

»laun  -d8r  (u  silent),  *lav-an-der,  *lav-en-der, 
«.  [Fr.  lavandier,  lavandiere,  from  Low  Lat.  lavan- 
deria,  from  l<iv<imlu£,  pa.  par.  of  Lat.  tero=to  wash, 
to  lave  (q.  V.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lany.  :  One  who  washes  ;  a  washerwoman, 
a  laundress. 

"It  will  not  only  make  him  an  Amazon  but  a  launder.11 
—Siilnru:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

-.  A/minq:  A  wood  water-gutter  or  pipe.  A  trough 
for  conveying  water  to  a  stamp-mill  or  other  hy- 
draulic apparatus  for  comminuting  or  sorting  ore. 
Also  a  trough  or  box  to  receive  the  slimes  from  the 
stamps. 

laun'  dSr(u  silent),  «lan-der,  v.t.  [LAUNDEB,».] 

1.  To  wash,  to  wet. 

2.  To  wash  and  iron,  as  clothes. 

laun-d§r  ?r  («  silent),  «.  [Eng.  launder;  -er.~\ 
A  man  who  followed  the  occupation  of  a  laundress. 

laun  dress  (u  silent),  'laund  er  esse,  s.  [Eng. 
launder;  -ess.]  A  woman  whose  occupation  is  to 
wash  and  iron  clothes;  a  washerwoman. 

laun  dress  (u  silent),  r.  t.  [LAUNDRESS,  s.]  To 
follow  thf  occupation  of  a  laundress. 

laun  dry1  (u  silent),  »lav  en-drye,  «.  [English 
launder,  v.  ;  ~y.\  . 

*1.  The  act  of  washing. 

2.  A  room  or  place  where  clothes  are  washed  and 
ironed. 

*:!.  A  laundress. 

4.   Clothes   that   have  been    laundered.      (  U.  S. 


laundry-man,  s.  A  man  who  has  charge  of  a 
laundry. 

laundry-woman,  x.  A  female  servant  engaged 
in  a  laundry. 

lau  ra,  s.  [Or.  iauru=a  lane,  an  alley,  .  .  . 
a  monastery.  ] 

Church  Hist.  :  An  aggregation  of  separate  cells 
tenanted  by  monks,  "under  the  not  very  strongly 
•  It-lined  control  of  a  superior."  (Diet.  Christ. 
Antiq.)  Usually  but  one  monk  occupied  a  cell,  but 
in  the  laura  of  Pachomius  one  cell  was  assigned 
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to  three  monks.  For  five  days  in  the  week  the 
monks  were  occupied  in  basket-making  in  their 
cells;  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  they  took  meals 
in  the  refectory,  and  worshiped  in  the  common 
church.  The  discipline  of  the  laura  was  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  eremitical  life  of  St. 
Anthony  and  the  mouasticism  founded  by  SS.  Basil 
and  Benedict.  It  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  in  the  desert  country  near  the  Jordan. 
SS.  Euthymius  and  Sabbas  and  the  abbot  Gerasi- 
mns  were  its  chief  types  and  promoters.  The  lat- 
ter is  said  to  have  foretold  the  conversion  of  the 
laura  into  the  monastery  proper.  This  change 
took  place  soon  after  his  death.  (Addit  <t  Arnold.) 

lau-ra'^S-iB,  lau  rln  5  SB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  Jour(iw) 
(q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(«••</,  -in«ce.] 

Dot. :  Laurels;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens. 
alliance  Daphnales.  It  consists  of  trees  often  or 
large  size,  with  exstipulate  alternate  or  occasion- 
ally  opposite  leaves,  entire  or  very  rarely  lobed ; 
inflorescence  paniculate  or  umbellate ;  calyx  four 
to  six  cleft;  petals  none;  stamens  definite,  oppo- 
site, the  throe  inner  segments  of  the  calyx  sterile 
or  deficient,  the  three  outer  ones  rarely  abortive; 
anthers  dehiscing  by  recurved  valves;  style  one: 
stigma  two  or  three  lobed  ;  ovary  superior,  formed 
of  three  valvato,  carpellary  leaves,  but  by  abortion 
one-celled ;  ovules  one  or  two,  pendulous ;  fruit 
baccate  or  drupaceous.  Found  in  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  one  straggling  into  Europe,  and 
Africa  having  but  few.  Genera  forty-six,  known 
species  430.  (Lindley.) 

lau  -rates,  s.  pi.    [Eng.,  <tc.,  laur(us) ;  -ates.] 

Chem.:  Salts  of  lauric-acid  (q.  v.). 

lau  re- ate,  *lau  rfi-at,  a.  &  t.  [Latin  laure- 
arus=crownt>d  with  laurel;  /a«rea=laurel ;  French 
laureat;  Ital.  laureato;  Sp.  &  Port,  laureado.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Crowned  or  docked  with  laurel ;  en- 
circled with  laurel. 

"  The  crown 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore." 

Huron:  Chililr  HuroM,  iv.  87. 

B.  AH  subst.:  One  who  is  crowned  with  laurel; 
specif.,  a  poet-laureate  (q.  v.). 

lau   re  ate,  r.  t.    [LAUREATE,  n.] 

1.  To  crown  with  laurel. 

2.  To  confer  an  honor  upon  in  the  universities  to- 
gether with  the  presentation  of  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
(Eng.) 

"About  the  year  1470,  one  John  Watson,  a  student  in 
grammar,  obtained  a  concession  to  be  graduated  and 
laureated  in  that  science." — H'or(on.-  Hist,  of  Poetry,  ii. 
129. 

3.  To  confer  the  office  or  dignity  of  poet-laureato 
on.    (Eng.) 

lau  re  ate  ship,  «.  [English  laureate;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  a  laureate ;  specif.,  the  office  of  a  poet- 
laureato. 

Iau-r6-a  -tlon,  «.  [LAUREATE,  r.]  The  act  of 
crowning  with  laurel;  specif.,  the  conferring  of  a 
degree  upon  in  the  universities,  together  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  (Eng.)  [POET-LAUREATE.] 

"These  scholastic  laureations,  however,  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  apellation  in  question."  —  Warton:  Hist, 
of  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  129. 

laur-el  (anr  as  6r),  *laur  ell  *laur  er, 
*lor-er,  «.  &  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  laurer, 
from  Fr.  laurier,  from  Lat.  'laurarius,  from  laurus 
=laurel ;  Sp.  laurel,  lauro;  Ital.  lauro,  alloro; 
Port,  loureiro,  louro.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Min  herte  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  grene, 
Aa  laurer  thurgh  the  yereis  for  to  sene." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,339. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  crown  of  laurel:  hence,  fame,  distinction, 
honor,  renown. 

"  Their  temples  wreath'd  with  leaves  that  still  renew; 
For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor's  due." 

Druden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  641. 

(2)  An  English  gold  coin,  struck  by  James  I.  in 
1619,   and  so  called  from    tke    king's    head  being 
crowned     with 

laurel. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Tli"  genus 
Laurus  (q.  v.), 
and  specially 
the  Bay,  Lau- 
run  nobilis,  the 
Laurus  of  the 
Roma  n  s  and 
the  Daphne  of 
the  Greeks. 
Linnteus  called  it  nobilis  because  it  was  anciently 
reserved  for  priests,  heroes,  and  sacrifices.  In  its 
native  region — the  south  of  Europe — it  is  thirty, 
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forty,  or  even  sixty  feet  high,  but  Bends  fortli  so 
many  suckers  and  low  shoots  as  to  have  a  shrubby 
appearance.  Tho  color  is  deep  green,  inclining  Ui 
olive ;  the  ripo  berries  dusk,  purple,  or  black. 
There  are  glands  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which 
excrete  nectar.  The  berries,  tho  leaves,  and  thn 
oil  have  a  fragrant  smell,  an  aromatic  astringent, 
taste,  and  narcotic  and  carminative  properties. 
Water  distilled  from  them  contains  prassio  acid. 

2.  Ceratus  laurocerasus,  called  the  Common  or 
Broad-leaved  Laurel.    It  has  oblong,  lanceolate, 
remotely    serrated    pale-green    evergreen    leaves ; 
flowers    in  racemes.    A  native   of   Trebizond.    Its 
leaves,  bark,  and  fruit  are  virulent  poisons. 

3.  I 'I. :  Tho  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 

La  lira. -i -.'I-  (q.  V.). 

U  The  Alexandrian  Laurel  =  (l)  Ruscusracemnnu, 
(2)  Calophyllum  inophullum;  tho  American  Laurel 

I  lie  genus  Kalmia  ;  tho  Poet's,  Roman,  or  Victor's 
Laurel  =  theBay,  Laurus  nobilis ;  tho  Cherry  Laurel 
=  Cerasus  laurocerasus;  the  Copse  or  Spurge 
Laurel  =  Daphne  laureola;  the  Great  Laurel  = 
Rhododendron  maximum  (Ajnerican) :  Japan  Lau- 
rf\=Aucu/>a  japonica;  the  Laurel  of  New  South 
Wales  =  Cryptocarya  glaucescenf;  tho  Laurel  of 
Panama= Cordiageraichnanthus ;  the  New  Zealand 
Laurel  =  Corynocarpus  Icevigata;  the  Seaside  Lau- 
iol=Xylophylla  latifolia;  and  tho  Sheep  Laurel  = 
Kalmia  angustifolia.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  consisting  or  made  of 
laurel ;  as,  a  laurel  wreath,  a  laurel  ceown. 

*[  Obvious  compounds :  Laurel-croietied.  laurel- 
leaf. 

laurel-bay, «. 

Bot.:  Laurus  nobilis.    [LAUREL.] 

laurel-bound,  «.    Crowned  with  laurel. 

laurel-cherry,  s. 

hot. :  Ccrasus  laurocerasus. 

laurel-water,  s.  Water  distilled  from  tho  loaros 
of  tho  Common  or  Cherry  Laurel.  Prunutt  lauro- 
cerasus. It  contains  tho  poisonous  principle  of 
pnissic  acid,  and  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  bronchitis 
and  kindred  affection'. 

lau  re  -11-a,  «.  [Latinized  from  the  English 
word  laurel  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Atherospermacecp.  Laurelia  tteni' 
pervirensts i  the  Peruvian  Nutmeg.  It  is  used  as  a 
spice  in  Chili  and  Peru.  L.  nova  zealaiulice  is  15(> 
feet  high.  It  yields  a  yellowish  timber,  used  in  New 
Zealand  for  boatbuilding. 

lau-rSl-lc,  a.  [Eng.  laurel;  -ic.]  Derived  from, 
or  contained  in  laurel. 

laurelic-acicl,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained,  according  to  Grosourdi, 
from  the  berries  of  Laurus  nobilis. 

laur  eled  (aur  as  6r),  n.  [Eng.  laurel;  -ed.t 
Crowned  or  decked  with  laurel,  or  a  laurel  wreath. 

lau  ren  51  a,  s.  [From  a  proper  name  Law- 
rence. ] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Laurenciacwe  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  yellowish-green,  purple,  or  pink-colored 
pinnated  seaweeds.  Laurencia  pinnatifida  is 
called,  from  its  pungency,  Popper  dulse.  L.  obtusa 
is  sold  as  Corsican  Moss.  The  two  occur  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

laurSn-cI-a -$£-»,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  lauren- 
ci(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Florideous  Algals,  formerly 
placed  under  the  order  Ceramiaceae,  and  sub-order 
Loiiientarieii'.  It  consists  of  rose-red  or  purplosea- 
weeds,  generally  with  the  frond  cylindrical  or 
compressed,  rarely  flat ;  linear  branching  frond  ; 
fructification  conceptacles  external,  ovato,  with  a 
terminal  pore,  with  pear-shaped  spores ;  tetrasnoros 
immersed  in  tho  branches,  raccmate,  and  finally 
antheridia. 

lau    rene,  s.    [Eng.  laur(el) ;  •€•«»•.] 

Chem.:  CnH]«,  laurol.  A  liquid  produced  by 
distilling  campuor  with  fused  zinc-chloride  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  188*.  I  Is  specific  gravity 
is  0-887  at  10',  and  it  boils  when  pure  at  187".  Bro- 
mine gradually  converts  it  into  tribromolanrene, 
J'liHigBra,  which  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol 
in  long  needles,  melting  at  125".  When  healed  with 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  laurmio  ia 
converted  into  a  nitro-compound,  which  melts  at 
84'. 

L&u  rSn  -tl-an  (t  as  sn),  adj.  [From  ihe  St. 
Lawrence  river  in  North  America.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  tho  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Laurentian-group,  s. 

Geol.:  A  vast  series  of  rocks,  30,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  covering  an  area  of  at  least  200,OUOs<|naro 
miles  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  It  is  tower, 
and  consequently  older,  than  tho  Cambrian.  It 
consists  of  an  immense  series  of  crystalline  rocks, 
gneiss,  micaschist,  quartzite,  and  limestone.  It  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Laurentian.  The 
Upper,  more  than  10,000  feet  thick,  consists  of 
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ftratilieil  crystalline  rocks,  iu  which  u<>  organic  re- 
mains  have-  yet  Iwen  found.  It  mainly  o.n-i-t-  of 
(••para,  containing  from  about  one  to  seven  PIT 
ocou  of  codaand  potash.  Sometime*  the;  aloneform 
mountain  mask's,  at  others  they  am  a>~ociated 
with  uiigito  and  hypenthene.  They  arc  often 
granitoid  in  .structure.  The  Lower  Laureutian. 
about  3J,IK»>  feet  in  thickness,  is  uncouformable 
with  tin*  1'pper.  It  con.-ists  mainly  of  a  reddish 
gneiss,  with  ortboolaae  felspar  ;  interst  ratified  with 
thin  hotnblandio  and  micaceous  schists,  with  beds 
of  usually  crystalline  origin,  and  others  of  plum- 
bago. The  limestone  may  possibly  bo  of  animal, 
and  the  plnmbagoof  vegetable  origin,  buttheonly 
known  fo^il  is  the  Eozoon  canadente.  [Eozoos.] 
The  Laurentian  volcanic  rocks  of  Ottawa,  Argon- 
teuil,  &c.,  in  Canada,  consist  of  fine-grained  dark 
neenitone  or  dolerite.  They  vary  from  a  few  feet 
ton  hundred  yardi  in  thickness.  They  send  forth 
branches,  and  are  cut  through  by  intrusive  syenite. 

lau  re  die,  «.  [Latin  Untreola,  from  laurus= 
laurel.]  Spurge-laurel. 

*laur-er,  «.   [LAUREL.] 

lau  -rSs-tine,  ».    [LAURUSTINE.] 

laur-Ic,  n.  [Eng.,ic.,  laur(u»);  -fc.]  (Seethe 
compounds.  i 

lauric-acid,  s. 


Chemistry: 


.  Lanrostearic 


acid,  pichuric  acid.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained 
from  the  fat  of  the  pichurim-beans,  the  fruit  of 
Laurus  nobilis,  butter,  cocoa-nut  oil,  Ac.  It  may 
also  bo  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  cetylic- 
alrolml  with  potash-lime  toa  temperature  of  275"  to 
280*.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  spear-like 
silky  needles,  which  melt  at  43*6'  to  a  colorless  oil, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0'883  at  20',  and  it  boils  at 
225*5"  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  but  is  partially 
decomposed  on  distillation  at  ordinary  pressure. 
Lauric  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts 
having  the  general  formula  CuHisMO',.  Barium 
laurate,  CigH&BaO],  crystallizes  from  its  solution 
in  snow-white  flakes.  The  lead-salt,  CuiHjuPbO.., 


ing  the  calcium-salt,  lauric  acid  is  resolved  into 
laurostearone  and  calcium-carbonate. 

laurlc-aldehyde,  «. 

Chem.:  CuH^CHO.  Prepared  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  an  intimate  mixture  of  calcic  formate  and 
calcic  lanrate.  It  forms  a  brilliant*  white,  odorless, 
crystalline  mass,  melting  at  44'5% 

lauric-ether,  s. 

Chem.  :  CijHigOi'CjHa.  Lanrate  of  ethyl  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  lauric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  oil, 
possessing  a  fruity  odor,  and  having  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  0-86  at  20  .  It  boils  at  269  ,  with  partial  de- 
composition. 

*1&U  rlf-8r-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  /a«ru»=laurel,  and 
fero=tu  bear,  to  produce.]  Bearing  or  producing 
laurel. 

lau    rln,  ».    [Eng.,  &c.,  iour(u»)  ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  C^HanOa.  Bayberry  camphor,  a  crystal- 
line substance  discovered  by  Bonastre  in  the  leaves 
and  berries  of  the  bay-tree.  It  has  neither  taste 
nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  the  alkalies, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  can- 
not be  distilled  without  decomposition.  [BAT- 
BERRY,!.] 

lau    rln  61,  «.    [Eng.,  Ac..  (aurin;  -oJ.] 

Chem.:  CioHi6O.    [CAMPHOR.] 

liu  -rl-61,  «.  [Eng.  iaurt(n)  ;  -oi.]  An  old  name 
for  the  spurge  laurel. 

lau    rite,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  named  by  Wohler.] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  found  in  small  octa- 
hedrons mixed  with  platinum  in  the  platinum  and 
old  washings  in  Borneo.     Cleavage  octahedral, 

istinct;  hardness  above  7;  specific  gravity,  6'99; 
luster  metallic,  bright;  color,  iron-black;  powder 
dark  -gray  ;  brittle.  Decrej-itates  before  the  blow- 
pipe, is  infusible,  and  gn  •«  off  sulphurous  and 
then  osmic  acid  fumes.  Composition  :  A  sulphide 
of  osmium  and  ruthenium.  Lately  found  under 
similar  conditions  in  Oregon. 

•l&U  rl»e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  laur(el)  ;  -ize.]  To  crown 
with  laurel. 

"Oar  humble  note*,  though  little  noted  now, 
Laurlf'd  hereafter." 

.sy/f-flfrr.  AjffAumou*  Soitnrfs.  ill. 

l&U'-r81,  >.    [LAURENE.  J 

lau  r6ne,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  laur(in),  and  (acet)one.] 
Chem.:  CaHj«O=C|jH.MO-C||H2j,  laurostearone. 
Obtained  by  the  <lry  distillation  of  laurate  of  cal- 
cium. It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining  plates, 
which  melt  at  ,  Wi  .  Laurono  is  the  acetone  of  lau- 
ric acid. 
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liu  r6  ate  ir  Ic,  a.  [English  lauru(ne).  mid 
(Kear)tc.]  (act  the  compound.) 

laurostearic-acld, ».    [L  M-RIC-ACID.] 

lau  r6  st«  -ar  In.  ».  [English  lauro(ne),  and 
(ttear)in.] 

Chem.:  (?WH74O«,  laarate  of  glycoryl.  A  fatty 
body  founrl  in  the  berries  of  the  sweet  bay-tree, 
Lauru*  ii'ihiti*.  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  in  pichurim- 
beans.  It  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  having  a 
silky  luster,  insoluble  iu  water  and  cold  alcohol. 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble 
iii  ether.  It  melts  at  44  .  and  by  dry  distillation 
yields  acrolein. 

lau  ro  ste  ar  6ne.  «.  [Eng.  lauro(ne),  and 
stearune,]  [LAUBONE.J 

Iftn-rSx-yl'-Ic,  «•     [Eng.  lauro(l),  and  rylic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 
lauroxylic-acid, «. 
Chem.:  C»H,0O.,    (  ..H,;,'!,^-!.  An  acid isomeric 

with  xylic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  laurene.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold, 
slightly  soluble  iu  boiling  water,  but  very*  soluble 
in  acetic  acid.  Its  barium  salt,  (CdHoOj^Ba-HHaO, 
crystallizes  in  concentrically-grouped  needles,  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  silver  salt.  Ci|HtiO.>Ag,  is  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

laur  us,  ».  [Lat.=the  bay-tree  (Lauras  nobilis) 
(see  dofJ-J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Laurace*?. 
The  stamens  are  twelve,  all  fertile.  The  female 
flower  has  the  succulent  fruit  surrounded  by  the 
persistent  base  of  the  calyx.  The  leaf  has  a  single 
midrib.  Laurus  nobilis  is  the  Bay  Laurel,  the 
Noble  Laurel.  [LAUREL.]  Various  other  species, 
formerly  placed  under  Laurus,  have  now  been 
removed  to  the  genera  Cinuamomum,  Cauiphora, 
Sassafras,  &c.  (q.  v.). 

laur-fis-tl  -nus,  laur  es  tine  (laur  as  I5r),  s. 
[Lat.  /uuru«=the  laurel,  and  tintut  =  the  laurus- 
tinus.) 

/,'..'.  Viburnum  tinus.  a  shrub  with  pinkish- 
white  flowers  and  dark-blue  berries,  oblong  per- 
manent leaves,  hairy  beneath,  flowering  in  winter. 
It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe ;  woods  of  it  are 
found  in  Corsica. 

laus,  a.    [LOOSE.] 

laut  ite,  ».  [Named  by  Frenzel  after  the  place 
where  found;  -ite  (Afin.)  (a.. v.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  small,  brilliant,  short 
prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic 
system  of  crystallization ;  also  massive,  compact, 
columnar,  radiated,  and  granular.  Hardness,3-3'5; 
specific  gravity,  4'96:  luster,  metallic;  color,  iron- 
black.  Formula  reduced  from  three  analyses.  Cu, 
As,  S,  in  which  part  of  the  Cu  is  replaced  by  Ag. 
Found  at  Lauta,  Marienberg,  Saxony. 

*14u  tl  -tlOUS.  a.  [Lat.  iauWia=splendor,  mag- 
nificence.] Costly. 

*lftu -tu,  ».  [Peruv.  Iliiulii.}  A  band  of  cotton, 
twisted  and  worn  on  the  head  of  the  luca  of  Peru, 
as  a  badge  of  royalty. 

la  va,  «.  [Itnl.  =  a  torrent  of  rain  overflowing 
the  streets:  from  Ital.  lavare ;  Lat.  iavo=to  wash ; 
Sp.  lava ;  FT.  lave.  (Mahn.)\ 

Petrol.  <t  ileol. :  A  term  used  vaguelyofall  molten 
matter  existing  within  or  flowing  in  streams  from 
volcanic  vents,  out  more  specifically  confined  to  the 
latter,  the  former  being  called  trap.  The  lower 
part  of  it  which  has  consolidated  slowly  and  under 
pressure,  tends  to  be  of  stony  consistency,  while  the 
upper  is  scortaceous  If,  however,  the  lava  flow 
came  first  and  became  scortaceous,  it  remains  so, 
even  if  stony  material  be  piled  above  it.  The  more 
compact  lavas  are  often  porphvritic,  and  contain 
crystals.  So  do  the  scoriacoous  kinds,  the  crystals 
having  been  derived  from  older  rocks  and  remained 
infusible  when  the  original  matrix  in  which  they 
had  been  imbedded  was  melted.  Lavas  vary  greatly 
in  composition.  Some  are  trachytic,  as  in  the  Peak 
of  Tenoriffe ;  many  are  basaltic,  as  in  Vesuvius  and 
Auyorgne ;  others  andesitic,  as  in  the  volcanoes  of 
Chili.  Some  of  the  most  modern  in  Vesiiyins con- 
sist of  green  augite,  and  many  of  those  of  Etna  of 
augite  and  Labrador  felspar.  |  Li.fi  1 1 1..  SANIDINE.] 

lava-flow,  a.  A  sheet  of  lava  whicn  has  flowed 
forth  from  some  more  or  less  adjacent  volcanic 
vent.  If  it  is  subsequently  covered  t»y  sedimentary 
strata,  alteration  by  igneous  action  i-  seen  only  oti 
the  stratum  below,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  intm-he 
sheets,  the  rocks  both  above  and  below  the  sheet 
are  altered. 

lava-like,  a.    Resembling  lava  in  any  of  its  char- 

acten>tu>. 

•lavacre.  ».  [Lat.  lavacrum,  from  /aro=to wash.] 
A  font,  a  washing. 

•la  van&e  ,*.  [Fr.]  A  great  fall  of  snow  from 
mountains;  an  avalanche. 


lavement 

Iav-ar8t,  s.   [Fr.] 

IrhHii/.:  Ctimjtmu*,  or  Thymnllux  lararft,  i_  . 
of  the  salmon  family,  found  in  European  lakes. 

la  va  ter    a,  s.    [Named  after  the  two  Lavaton 
celebrated  physicians  and  naturalists  of  Zurich.] 

Bot.:  Tree  Mallow',  a  genus  of  Malvacen,  tribe 
Mai  veil-.     Itconsists  of  tall,  hairy  herbs  or  shl 
with  angled  or  lobed  leaves,  axillary  flowers,  wit  ha 
five-cleft  calyx,  and  a  trifid  involucel,  a  long  si 
ual    column,    and    many-celled    ovary,  earl 
with  one  ovule.    Eighteen  species  are  known:   < 're- 
is  L<tvatera  arborea,  the  Tree  Mallow.   It  has  larg 
purple,  glossy  flowers,  three  to  six  feet  high,  an 
grows  on  rocks  by  the  seaside. 

la  vat    Ic,  a.    [Eng.  lava;  f  connecth< 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]    Consisting  of  or  resembling 
lavic. 

*la  va   tlon,  «.    [Latin  In  ml  in,   from   Inr 
wash.]    The  act  of  washing. 

liv  -»  t8r  f,    'lav  a-tor-ye,  s.  &  n.     n 
Inrntnriu in=n  lavatory,  neut.  sing,  of  larntoriu 
pertaining  to  washing  or  a  washer ;  /"»•*»-  to  wa 
Fr.  lai-atoire;  Ital.  lavatojo;  Sp.  tavoforio.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  room  or  place  for  washing. 

2.  The  act  of  washing;  lavation. 

3.  A  vessel  for  washing  in ;  a  basin,  a  laver. 
"And  In  the  foure  corners  were  uudersetters  i 

•urulorve."— 8  Kings  vil.     (1S6L) 

4.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part. 
"Lapafnrlt*.  to  wnsh  the  temples,  hands,   wrisu, 

jngulam,  do  potently  profligate,  and  keep  on*  the  \ 
—  Harvey:  On  Confumvtion. 

II.  Mining:  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  I 
washing. 

B.  As  adj.:  Washing;  cleansing  by  washing, 
•liv  -a-ture,  s.  [Lat.  lavaturus,  fut.  par.  of  J 

=  towash.J    A  wash,  a  lotion. 

lave,  lalve,  >.  [A.  S.  ?<f/=a  remainder,  a  n 
due.]  The  rest;  what  is  left;  the  residue,  the  1 
maiuder. 

tlave  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  laver,  from  Lat.  /otx>= 
wash.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  wash,  to  bathe.  • 

"And  larelh  hem  in  the  Invendrle." 

Pitrt  Plowman,  p.  9 

2.  To  flow  up  against,  to  wash  against,  as  the  I 

"  Oh  !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  l<><  ••  " 

Byruu:  Britle  vf  Abyilus,  iL  1 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wash  one's  self,  to  bathe. 

"Dissolute  man, 
tare  in  it,  drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can."     Hood:  Bridge  nf  Sight. 

2.  To  wash,  as  the  sea  on  the  beach  or  ou  rock*. 

"There,  through  the  summer  day, 
Cool  streams  are  laving." 

Scolt:  Marmlon,  IU.  10, 

•liTB  (2),  r.  r.&f.     [Etym.  doubtful.     Perlwpe 
connected  with  fade.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lade  or  bale  ont,  as  water;  to  throw  ou 
water. 

41  A  fourth,  with  labor,  tar'* 
The  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  wave*." 

I > i: <f> Li  n     Ovid;   MitattujrlitweCf  V. 

2.  To  pour. 

3.  To  draw,  to  derive. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  flow. 

•lave  (3),  v.  f.     [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  con 
nectod  with  lap  (q.v.).]    To  hang  down  loo 
flap. 

"Hi*  ears  hang  laving  like  a  new  Ingg'd  swine." 

H;>.   Hull:    N<lf,;r».  l,k.   IV.,  sat.  1. 

lave-eared,  adj.    Having  ears   hanging  loosely 
down. 

•la-veijr',  *la-ver,  v.  1.  &  t.    [Dnt.  inivn-n.  ] 
A.  Intrans.:  To  tack;  to  change  one's  course  « 
direction. 

"But  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  l<irrfri*ii  go, 
Must  be  at  once  resolved,  and  wkillfu 

•  Attrr'i  Krjtif.  M. 


B.  Trans. :  To  turn  in  a  different  direction. 
"[Re]  like  the  famed  ship  of  Trerer, 
Did  ou  the  shore  him«,lf  /<ir,r." 

Is.rrlarr .   Lueiuta,  ft.  il. 

lave -ment, .«.    [Bug.  inr.  .•  -m,nt.] 

1.  The  act  of  waahing  or  laving;  a  bath. 

2.  A  clyster. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit.     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd.     s6n;     mate,     cob,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


lavender 

•lav  <5n  dgr  {!),«.  [O.  Fr.  lavandiire.]  [LAUN- 
M.I:,  fi.]  A  washerwoman,  a  laundress, 

"Envie  is  larcmler  of  the  court  alwaie." 

Chaucer:  LegendofGood  It'omrii.  (Prol.) 
lav  -Sn-dSr  C2).  s.  <t  a.  [Fr.  lavande.  from  Ital. 
Iniiutiiii  -lavender;  Sp.  lavandula;  Ital.  laventoln ; 
Low  Lat.  lavendula;  Ital.  totxmdo=a  washing, 
from  Lat.  InruniluK,  ger.  of  /avo=to  wash ;  socallod 
from  its  being  laid  up  with  nowly-washed  linen.] 

A.  .In  nulatantivt; 

I.  Oidinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Here's  flowers  for  yon; 
Hot  la  vender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram." 

.-'/i.iAvKI).:    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

2.  A  pale,  bluish-gray  color. 

II.  Rot. :  Lavandula  vera,  a  menthoid  plant  with 
hoary  leaves  and  grayish-blue  flowers;  wild  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  in  Western  Africa.  It  is  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  the  fragrant,  volatile  oil,  com- 
bined with  a  bitter  principle,  contained  in  the 
flowers,  and  used  in  perfumery.  Medicinally  they 
are  carminatives,  stimulants,  tonics,  and  sternuta- 
tories, r'rem'h  Lavender  is  Lavandula  spica,  taken 
from  the  south  of  Europe  to  England  before  1558, 
The  name  French  Lavender  is  sometimesRiven  also 
to  Liti-fiulriii  stn'chfis,  which  is  neither  as  fragrant 
as  the  true  lavender  nor  used  medicinally  in  Eu- 
ro],!.. But  the  Hindu  doctors  proscribe  it  in  chest 
diseases,  and  those  of  Arabia  as  an  antispasmodic. 
It  is  a  resuh-ent,  deobstruent,  and  carminative.  It 
yields  Oil  of  Spike,  used  by  painters  on  porcelain, 
and  to  make  varnishes  for  artists.  Sea  Lavender  is 
the  genus  Statice. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  a  pale,  bluish-gray  color,  like  lav- 
ender. 

1[  (1)  Oil  of  Lavender :  An  oil  obtained  by  distil- 
lation from  tho  True  Lavender.    It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  is  sometimes 
I>re>eril>etl  iii  hysterical  and  nervous  headache. 
>'/i/Vi  No/'  I. nf  ntli'r: 

<  'li'-in.  (t-  1'hitnn. :  \  preparation  consisting  of  oil 
of  lavender  one  fluid  ounce,  and  rectified  spirits 
forty-nine  fluid  ounces.  It  is  used  in  hysteria. 

(3)  Tincture  of  Lavender ;  Compound  Tincture  of 
L<II-<  int'  r  : 

I'ltin-in.:  A  carminative  and  antispasmodic  used 
in  hysteria,  bypochondriasis,  &c.,  aud  is  the  color- 
ing matter  in  Liquor  arsenicalis. 

ill  TII  Inii  in  lavender :  To  lay  up  or  put  aside 
carefully,  as  linen  with  sprigs  of  lavender ;  to  pawn, 

lavender-cotton, ». 

Bnt.:  The  genus  Sanrolina.  Tho  Common  Laven- 
der Cotton  is  Xtnttttlinti  cham&cyparissus,  a  plant 
often  seen  in  gardens.  It  has  a  hoary  pubescence 
and  yellow  chamomile-liko  heads  of  flowers. 

lavender-thrift,  s. 

lint.:  Xtiitiri-  timuithtm. 

lavender-water,  «.  A  liquid  perfume,  consist- 
ini;  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  ambergris,  and  spir- 
its of  wine.  '  * 

"lav  -en-d8r,  v.  t.  [LAVENDEB,  s.]  To  perfume 
with  lavender. 

la  ven- du  la,  «•     [From  Lat.   tofO=to  wash, 
from  the  use  made  of  its  distilled  water.] 
Botany:  Lavender.    A  genus  of  Labiata?,  family 
[LAVENDER.] 


la-ven  -du-lane,  la-ven  -du  late,  mbst.  [Lat. 
/av?wfu/a=lavender.  Named  by  Breitliaupt.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  with  a  greasy  lus- 
ter. Hardness,  2'5-3 ;  specific  gravity,  3'OH ;  color, 
lavender-blue ;  streak,  paler ;  translucent ;  fracture, 
conchoidal.  Contains  arsenic  and  the  oxides  of 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper.  Occurs  at  Annaberg, 
Saxony.  Dana  makes  it  a  sub-species  of  Erythrite 
(q.  v.). 

la  ven-du  late,  s.    [LAVENDTJLANE.] 

lav  -er  ll),  *lav -our. s.    [Fr.  lavoir,  from  laver 

=  to  \va.-h.  | 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  vessel  in  which  to  wash ;  a  hash). 

"Borne  upon  three  uneasy  leopards'  heads 
A  Ittfff  broad  and  shallow." 

Ilrnirnlng:  Sofdello,  iv. 
*2.  One  who  washes  or  laves. 

II.  .Ieii\  Antiij.:  A  brazen  vessel,  containing  water 
for  tho  priests  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  when 
they  offered  sacrifices.    It  rested  on  a  basis,  or  foot, 
and  stood  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  17-21).    In  place  of  the  old 
laver  there  were,  in  Solomon's  Temple,  a  molten 
sea,  with  ten  bronze  lavers.  rive  on  tne  north  and 
five  on  tho  south  of  the  court  of  the  priests  (1  Kings 
vii.  23-40). 

lav  -er  (2), «.    [Lat.  /aro=to  wash.] 
Bnt. :  Porphyra  laciniiita  and  P,  vulgaris — two 
confervoid  algals.    They  are  eaten  as  a  luxury. 
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IT  Green  laver  is  Ulva  latissima.  It  is  eatable,  but 
not  so  prized  as  tho  Porphj  ras.  Another  species  is 
tho  Turkey  Feather  Laver  (Padina  pat-on m). 

laver-bread,  «.  A  sort  of  broad  made  from  the 
Green  Laver.  [ LAVEB  (2)  H.] 

laver-wort,  s. 

Rot. :  The  same  as  LAVEB  (2). 

lav -8r-5ck,  s.  [A.  S.  Idwerce,  Uuerce,  Idverce, 
Idferce.}  A  lark  (q.  v.).  (Scotch.) 

la'-vlc,  a.  [Eng.  lav(a);  adj.  snff.  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  lava  ;  lavatic. 

lav-Ish,  'lav-es,  *lav-lshe,  o..  &  «.  (A  word  of 
doubtful  etym. ;  connected  by  Skeat  with  the  Mid. 
Eng.  verb  iare  =  to  pour  out.]  [LAVE  (2),  ».] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Spending  with  profusion;  profuse,  free,  indis- 
creetly liberal. 

2.  Making  use  of  to  excess ;  too  free  with. 

"In  al  other  thing  so  light  and  tares  [are  they]  of  their 
tonge." — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  250. 

3.  Wasteful,  prodigal,  spendthrift. 

4.  Wild,  unrestrained. 

5.  Expended  profusely  or  in  waste ;  superabun- 
dant, excessive,  superfluous. 

*B.  Assub.it.:  Expenditure. 

"Such  lavish  will  I  make  of  Turkish  blood." 

Marlotee:  2  Tamburlaine,  I.  3. 

lav-Ish,  *lav  yshe,  r.  t.   [LAVISH,  a.) 

1.  To  expend  or  bestow  profusely ;  to  be  oxcoss- 
ively  free  or  liberal  with. 

2.  To  squander,  to  waste;    to   expend  without 
necessity  or  advantage. 

1&V  -Ish  8r,  ».  [English  lavish;  -er.]  One  who 
lavishes  or  spends  profusely  or  without  necessity ;  a 
squanderer,  a  prodigal. 

lav  -Ish  If ,  adu.    [Eng.  lavish,  a. ;  -ty.] 

1.  In  a  lavish  manner  or  degree ;  profusely,  to 
excess,  prodigally. 

*2.  Arbitrarily,  licentiously,  freely. 

"And  some  about  him  have  too  larttthly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  /»•.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  2. 

l&V -Ish  mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  lavish;  -ment.]  The 
act  or  state  of  being  lavish ;  profuse  or  wasteful 
expenditure ;  prodigality. 

lav-Ish  nSss.  *lav-es-nes,  s.  [Eng.  lavish; 
•ness.  I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lavish ;  i 


. 
igality,  lavishment;  excessive  use. 


prod- 


Ia-v61t ,  Ia-v61  -ta,  s.    [Ital.  (a  t'oJM  =  tho  turn.] 
An  old  Italian  dance,  much  practiced  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.    It  seems  to  have  been  tho  pre- 
cursor of  the  modern  waltz,  as  it  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  John  Davies,  in  the  Orchestra  (1622) : 
"  Yet  there  is  one  the  most  delightful  kind — 
A  lofty  jumping  or  a  leaping  round, 
Where  arm  in  arm  two  dancers  are  entwined. 
And  whirl   themselves   with   strict   embracements 

bound. 

And  still  their  feet  an  anaptpst  do  sound, 
An  anapeeet  in  all  their  music's  song. 
Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  the  third  is  long." 

*la-v6T-ta,  v.  i.    [LAVOLT,  ».] 
"How  he  sallies  and  lai'oltait." — \atthf:  Lenten  Stuffe. 
Ia-v8l  -ta-teer,  s.    [Eng.  lavolta;  t  connective; 
stiff,  -jer.]    One  who  dances  the  lavolta  ;  a  dancer. 
•lav  -our,  s.   [LAVEB  (!),«.] 

law  (1),  *lawe,  s.  [A.  S.  lagu;  cogn.  with  O. 
Sax.  lag  (pi.  lagu)  =  n  statute;  Icel.  I0g=&  law;  Sw. 
lag;  Dan.  ton;  cf.  also  Lat.  lex  (genit.  legii);  Fr. 
lot.  The  original  meaning  is  that  which  lies  or  is 
laid  down  or  fixed,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S. 
licgan;  Eng.  lie.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rule  of  conduct   laid   down   by  competent 
authority ;    a  decree,  an  order ;  an  edict  of  a  gov- 
ernor or  government . 

"The  habitof  breaking  even  an  unreasonable  late  tends 
to  make  men  altogether  lawless." — Macaulav:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

2.  Collectively,  the  rules  established  in  a  com- 
munity or  state  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
inhabitants;  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by 
the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  commanding  what 
is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong. 

"  For  this  purpose  every  late  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
several  parts:  one  declaratory;  whereby  the  rights  to  be 
observed,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  eschewed,  are  clearly 
defined  and  laid  down;  another,  directory;  whereby  the 
subject  is  instructed  and  enjoined  to  observe  those  rights, 
and  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  those  wrongs;  a 
third,  remedial:  whereby  a  method  is  pointed  out  to 
recover  a  man's  private  rights,  or  redress  his  private 
wrongs;  to  which  maybe  added  a  fourth,  usually  termed 
the  sanction,  or  vindicatory  branch  of  the  Jaw,  whereby 
it  is  signified  what  evil  or  penalty  shall  be  incurred  by 
such  as  commit  any  public  wrongs,  and  transgress  or 
neglect  their  duty." — Blackatone:  Comment.  (Introd.) 


law 

IT  Wharton  thus  classifies  the  different  kinds  of 
law:  1.  Between  God  and  man:  (1)  Natural:  (2) 
Revealed.  2.  Between  man  and  man :  (1)  National 
or  Municipal;  (2)  International.  He  subdivides 
human  law  into  (a)  Constitutional:  (M  Canon  or 
Ecclesiastical;  (c)  Common  Law  (.distinguishing 
Public  or  Criminal  from  Private  or  Civil) ;  and  (d) 
Equity. 

.1.  Right,  justice. 

"I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesns." 

Shake sp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

4.  The  whole  body  of  legal  enactments,  and  the 
writings  and  treatises  appertaining  to  or  treating 
of  them;  jurisprudence:  the  study  of  law;  as,  to 
-I n ( ly  /i i ir. 

5.  The  reference  of  a  dispute  to  judicial  decision ; 
judicial  process ;  litigation. 

"  But  brothergoeth  to /ate  with  brother,  and  that  before 
the  unbelievers.  — 1  Cor.  vi.  6. 

6.  (PI.) :  The  rules,  regulations,  or  principles  by 
whicli  any  proceeding  is  regulated;  as,  the  Iau>«  of 
horse-racing,  the  laws  of  versification,  &c. 

7.  The  nature,  method,  or  sequence  by  which  cer- 
tain phenomena  or  effects  follow  certain  conditions 
or  causes ;  as,  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  the  uniform 
methods  or  relations  according  to  which  material 
and  mental  forces  act  in  producing  effects,  or  are 
manifested  in  phenomena:  a  theoretical   principle 
deduced  from  practice,  experience,  or  observation. 

"These  faculties  and  principles  are  the  genera)  laws  of 
our  constitution." — Steteart:  Human  Mind,  pt.  i.  (Introd.) 

8.  Any   force,  tendency,  propensity,  or  instinct, 
whether  natural  or  acquired. 

"The  fundamental  law  of  nature  being  the  preserva- 
tion of  mankind,  no  human  sanction  can  be  good,  or 
valid  against  it." — Locke:  Civil  Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
xi..  p.  135. 

9.  A  start  or  an  allowance  of  time. 

"  A  stag  WHS  uncarted,  and  ...  he  was  allowed  con. 
siderubly  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  late." — Field. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  An  order  of  sequence.    In  mathematics, 
the  term  law  is  oftentimes  used  as  nearly  synony- 
mous with  rule ;  there  is  this  distinction,  however : 
tho  term  law  is  more  general  than  tho  term  rule. 
The  law  of  a  series  is  tho  order  of  succession  of  the 
terms,  and  explains  the  relation  between  each  and 
the   preceding   ones.    A  rule,  assuming  the   facts 
expressed    by    the   law,  lays  down    the  necessary 
directions  for  findingeach  term  of  tho  series. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Any  command  (Lev.  vj.  9, 14,  xii.  7,xiv.  2,  AT.). 
Tho  law  preeminently  so  called  is  tho  Mosaic  law. 
[MOSAIC  LAW.] 

••  For  the  late  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ."— John  i.  17. 

(2)  The  Pentateuch,  as  embodying  the  law,  or 
as  many  books  as  were  not,    technically   viewed, 
prophetical. 

"After  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets." — Acts 
xiii.  15. 

(3)  An  impulse;  a  constraining  principle  of  ac- 
tion. 

"  But  I  see  another  late  in  my  members,  warring 
against  the  late  of  my  mind."—  Romans  vii.  23. 

1[  For  the  various  branches  of  law,  see  under 
CANON,  CIVIL,  COMMERCIAL,  COMMON,  CRIMINAL, 
ECCLESIASTICAL,  INTERNATIONAL,  MARTIAL,  MARI- 
TIME, MORAL,  MOSAIC,  MUNICIPAL,  POSITIVE, 
STATUTE. 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Law-contemning  (Scott), 
law-obeying  (Goldsmith),  &c. 

If  (1)  Bode'slaw: 

Astron. :  An  approximate  expression  of  the  rela- 
tive distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun : 

Mercury.  Venua.  Earth.  Mars.  Asteroids. 
Approximate )  4  4 


Distances. 


S 


12 


24 


Real  Distances 


Approximate ) 
Distances    j 


4  7  10  I'l  28 

S'S  7-3  10  16-2          27-4 

Jupiter.  Saturn.     Uranus.    Neptune. 

4  4  44 

48  96  192  384 


62  100  1%  388 

Real  Distances  52  95-4  192  300 

(2)  Boyle's  law,  Mariotte's  law:  The  law  of  the 
compressibility  of  gases.    The  temperature  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  volume  of  a  given  quantity  of  gas 
is  inversely  as  the  pressure  which  it  bears.    This 
was  discovered  independently  by  Boyle  and  by  Mari- 
otte. 

(3)  Grimm's  law:  [GRIMM.] 

(4)  Kepler's  laws :  [KEPLER.] 

i  .">  i  La  <p  of  the  land:  The  general,  public,  or  com- 
mon law  of  a  country. 

6)  Laws  of  motion:  [MOTION.] 

7)  Mariotte's  law:  fBoyle'slaw.i 

8)  Pascal's  law :  [HYDROSTATICS.] 
Wager  of  law:  [WAGER.] 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,hls;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


\ 

law-abiding 


law-abiding,  u.  Observing  the  law;  obedient 
to  the  law. 

law-binding,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  plain  style  of  binding  in  leather  of 
the  natural  tan-color ;  calf  or  sheep. 

law-book,  8.  A  treatise  on  law ;  a  book  contain- 
ing statutes. 

law-breach,  s.  A  breach  or  violation  of  the 
law. 

law-breaker,  8.    One  who  breaks  or  violates  the 
law. 
law-burrows,  >.  pi. 

Scots  Law:  A  writ  or  document  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign  commanding  a  person  to  give  security 
against  offering  violence  to  another.  It  corresponds 
to  the  English  binding  over  to  keep  the  peace 
toward  any  person. 

law-calf,  ».    The  same  as  LAW-BINDINO  (q.  v.). 

•law-daughter,  8.   A  daughter-in-law. 

•law-day, «. 

I.  A  day  on  which  the  courts  sit ;  a  day  of  open 
court. 

2*  A  leet  or  sheriff's  court.    (Eng.) 

•law-father,  s.    A  father-in-law. 

law-French,  s.  The  old  Norman-French  dialect 
Used  in  all  English  legal  documents  and  judicial 
proceedings,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror till  tiie  reign  of  Edward  III. 

law- language,  ».  The  language  or  expressions 
Used  in  law  auu  legal  documents. 

law-Latin,  8.  The  debased  or  corrupt  Latin 
Used  in  law  and  legal  documents. 

law-list.  8.  A  published  list  of  all  persons  con* 
nected  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  judges, 
barristers,  conveyancers,  attorneys,  Ac.  (Eng.) 

•law-lore,  e.  Learning  or  knowledge  in  respect 
of  law  and  legal  history. 

law-maker,  8.  One  who  makes  or  ordains  laws ; 
a  legislator,  a  lawgiver. 

law-making,  s.  The  enacting  or  srdaining  of 
laws ;  legislation. 

law-merchant,  s.  The  same  as  COMMERCIAI,- 
LAW  (q.  v.). 

•law-monger,  «.  A  low  practitioner  of  law ;  a 
pettifogger. 

law-officer,  8.  An  officer  invested  with  legal 
authority.  « 

•law-puddering,  s.  Meddling  or  interfering  in 
the  law. 

lls  in  art  i- 

t,  legal  forms, 


law-writer,  s.  A  person  employed  to  copy  or 
engross  briefs,  deeds,  Ac. ;  an  engrosser. 

•law  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  hltew,  Aldto.]  A  hillock,  a 
mound,  a  hill. 

law,  laws,  interj.  [A  corrupt,  of  lord.']  An  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  or  wonder. 

•law,  •lawe,  v.  t.  [LAW  (!),«.,  because,  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  order  to  conform  to  the  forest 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  game.]  To  cut 
off  the  balls  and  claws  of  a  dog's  forefeet;  to  ex- 
peditate ;  to  mutilate  the  feet  of .  (Eng.) 

*law'-e"r,8.    [Eng.  law;  -er."}    A  lawyer. 

law  ful,  «lawe  ful,  «lee  ful,  a.    [Eng.  law; 

•/«/«)•] 

1.  Agreeable  or  conformable  to  law;  allowed  by 
the  law ;  legitimate :  unobjectionable  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  :  legal. 

2.  Supported  by    the   law ;  constituted   by   law ; 
rightful. 

3.  Just,  well-founded. 

4.  Righteous,  loyal,  faithful, 
lawful-days,  8.  pi. 

Scott  Law:  Ordinary  days,  as  opposed  to  Sundays 
or  to  Fast  days  appointed  or  sanctioned  by  the 
Government. 

law    ful  If,  'law  ful  llChe,    adr.    TEng.  lav- 

{ul ;  -///.I    In  a  lawful  manner;  according  to  law; 
egally,  legitimately ;  agreeably    to   law;  without 
breach  of  the  law. 

law-fnl  ne"ss,    ».     [Eng.   lawful;  -nett.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lawful  or  conformable  to 
law ;  legality, 
law -glv-8r    «lawe  gev  er.  8.    [Eng.  law.  and 
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law  -Ing  (1).,  Uw  -In,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
tavern  reckoning.  {Scutch. ) 

•law-Ing  (2), «.    [LAW,  v.1    Litigation. 

•law  -Ing  (3),  8.  [LAW,  r.]  The  act  of  cutting 
off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  dog's  forefeet ;  expedi- 
tatiou. 

law   ISss,  a.    [Eng.  law; ;•!««.] 

1.  Not  subject  to  or  observant  of  the  law ;  unre- 
strained by  the  law. 

2.  Not  according  to  law ;  contrary  to  or  unauthor- 
ized by  law ;  illegal,  illegitimate. 

3.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled. 

4.  Rough,  rude,  licentious. 

lawless-man, «.   An  outlaw. 

law  -lSss-1?,  adv.  [English  lawless;  -ly.}  In  a 
lawless  manner ;  contrary  to  law :  not  agreeably  to 
law. 

law  ISss  ne"ss,  s.  [Eng.  lawless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lawless  or  contrary  to 
law;  want  or  absence  of  legality  or  legitimacy; 
license. 

lawn  (IK  *laund,  'lawnd,  «.  [Fr.  land*,  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin.  Cf.  Wei.  Hatrnf =a  smooth  hill, 
a  lawn  ;  Ital.  A  Sp.  landa=&  heath,  a  tract  of  open 
country.] 

1.  An  open  space  between  woods:   a  glade  in  a 
forest. 

2.  A  grassy  space,  generally  in  front  of  a  house, 
kept  smooth  and  closely-mown. 

lawn-mower,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  mows  a 
lawn:  specif.,  a  lawn-mowing  machine.  The  most 
common  form  has  a  revolving  cylinder,  armed  with 
spiral  knives,  which  liavf  a  shearing  action  against 
a  square-edged  stationary  knife  set  tangentially  to 
them.  The  cylinder  beiuK  driven  by  the  supporting 
wheels,  the  grass  is  nipped  between  the  spiral  and 
straight  knives,  cutoff,  and  delivered  into  a  box. 

lawn-tennis,  s.  An  out-door  game  played  on  a 
piece  of  smooth,  level  sward.  It  remotely  resem- 
bles tennis.  The  playars  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  low  net,  stretching  across  the  ground, 
over  which  they  strike  a  tennis-ball  with  bats  re- 
sembling tennis-bats. 

lawn  (21,  'lawne,  s.  A  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
a  corruption  from  Fr.  limjn  (Sp.  linun),  from  li/i  — 
flax,  linen;  Lat.  Iinum.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Fabric:  A  very  fine,  white  goods,  cotton  orlinen, 
finer  than  cambric,  of  an  open  texture ;  plain  or 
printed.     The  white  sleeves,  which  form  a  charac- 
teristic part  of  the  dress  of  a  bishop  in  the  English 
Church,  are  of   lawn;   hence,  by  metonymy,  the 
office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  bishop.  [Cf.  ERMINE, 
A.,  1.  -'.  I 

"  Those  limbs  in  fawn  and  xoftest  Rilk  array'd." 

Prior:  Edwin  and  Emma. 

2.  Porcelain:  A  fine  sieve  of  silk,  300  threads  to 
•  the  inch.through  which  slip  for •porcelain  is  strained, 

to  insure  impalpable,  creamy  fluid.    [SLIP. ) 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  lawn. 

lawn-sleeve,  8.  A  sleeve  made  of  lawn,  as  in  a 
bishop's  robe. 

lawn-Sleeved,  a.    Having  lawn  sleeves. 

•lawn,  v.t.  [LAWN  (I),*.]  To  convert  into  a 
lawn. 


laxity 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Script. :  Gr.  nnmi'l-<M  =  one  skilled  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  its  professional  expounder. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  popular   name    for   the  Long-legged 
Avocet,  Himantopus  nigricvllti,  an  American  n  ad- 
ing-bird. 

T3.  Hnl.  (pi.) :  The  long,  thorny  shoots  of  roses 
and  brambles. 

lawyer-like,  a.    Like  a  lawyer. 

Iaw-y8r-l?,  a.  [Eng.  lawyer;  -l|/.]  Lawyer- 
like. 


.  A  «.    [Lat.  (<utt8= loose.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Slack,  loose;  not  tightly  stretched.  , 

2.  Loose,  soft,  flabby ;  not  firm  or  rigid. 

3.  Loose  in  texture. 

•4.  Sparse,  thin ;  as,  lax  foliage. 
•5.  Spread  out;  not  closely  written. 

6.  Not  exact  or  precise ;   equivocal,  ambiguous* 
vague. 

"  The  word  trternua  itself  is  sometimes  of  a  lax  signifi- 
cation, as  every  learned  man  knows." — Jurttn:  On  the 
Christian  Religion,  dis.  6. 

7.  Not  strict  or  rigorous ;  loose,  slack. 

"The  discipline  was  lax,  and  indeed  could  not  to  ether- 
wise."—  Jlacaiilaii:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lli. 

•8.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled;  free  from  re- 
straint or  control. 

"Meanwhile  inhabit  lax,  ye  Powers  of  Heaven." 

Milton:  I-.  L.,  vii.  162. 

9.  Relaxed  or  loose  in  the  bowels,  and  subject  to 
too  frequent  discharges. 

II.  Bot. :  Loose,  not  compact.  (Used  of  parts 
which  are  distant  from  each  other,  with  an  op<-n 
arrangement  as  the  panicle  among  inflorescenc< 

•B.  As  subst.:  A  looseness  of  the  bowels;  diar- 
rhoea. 

lax  (2),  8.  [A.  S.  lean  Icel.  A  Dut.  lax;  Dan. 
laks;  Ger.  lacks.]  A  species  of  salmon. 

•lax,  ti.  t.    [Lat.  loo-o.]    [LAX,  a.]    To  relax. 

"Do  equally  trouble  and  lax  the  belly."— o> Hun:  Iliin- 
taiunr,  ch.  xli. 

lax  a  -tlon,  8.  [Lat.  Insulin,  from  lasulus,  pa. 
par.  of  Iuxo=to  make  loose.]  The  act  of  loosening 
or  making  lax  or  loose;  the  state  of  being  made 
loose  or  lax. 

lax-a  Mve,  •lax-a-Uf,  a.  As.  [French  laxatif, 
from  Lat.  Ioxarit*u8,  from  lasatut,  pa.  par.  of  IOJTO 
=to  relax,  to  loosen.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Relaxing. 

2.  Aled. :  Having  tho  power  or  quality  of  opening 
or  loosening  the  bowels  and  relieving  from  consti- 
pation. Figs,  prunes,  honey,  and  molasses  are  gentle 
laxatives ;  castor-oil  by  no  means  so  mild. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
tends  to  loosen  or  open  the  bowels  and  relieve  from 
constipation ;  an  aperient. 

"  For  Ooddes  love,  as  take  some  laxatif." 

Cluuuer:  C.  T.,  14.950. 

laxative-purgatives,  «.  pi. 
Pharm.:  In  Dr.  Garrod's   classification,  a  sub- 
division of  Purgatives  or  Cathartics. 


lawn'-?  (1),  a.    [Eng.  laton  (1) ;  -y.]   Smooth  and 
level  as  a  lawn. 


law  s6   r 


[Named  from  Isaac  Lawson, 


lax -a-tlve-nSss,  8.  [Eng.  laxative;  -nest.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  laxative,  loosening,  or 
relaxing ;  power  of  easing  constipation. 

lawn-?(2),«.    [Eng.  lawn  (2) ; -».]    Made  of  or       lax-i -tor,  8.    fLar.  laxatus,  pa.  par.  of  laxo  = 
•seinoliuglawn.  to  I00**"],  to   relax.]     One   who   or    that  which 

loosens.    Spec,  in  anatomy,  as  laxator  rj/mpuni. 

•lax  1st,  8.  [Eng.  lax,  a. ;  -ist.] 
Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  school  of  theologians  in 
the  Roman  Church,  who  held  that  even  slightly 
probable  opinions  might  be  followed.  They  were 
condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  and  no  longer 
exist  as  an  avowed  school ;  but  their  teaching  is  still 
maintained  to  some  extent  by  the  Kqniprohabilidts 
and  Moderate  Probabilists.  |  I'K>>J<  UIIJ.ISM.  ] 


M.  D.,  author  of  A  Voyage  to  Carolina  in  1709.1 

Bot. :  Agenusof  Lythracess,  tribe  Lythreee.  Law- 
sonia  alba  is  a  small,  elegant,  and  sweetly-scented 
bush.  There  are  two  varieties,  L.  spinosa  and  L. 
aiuTmia.the  first  spiny  and  tho  other  smooth.  It  is 
wild  in  Beloochistan,on  the  Cprotnandel  Coast,  and 
perhaps  in  Central  India,  but  is  cultivated  through- 
out India,  and  furnishes  henne  (q.v.).  The  seeds 


yield  an  oil.  The  flowers  are  used  in  perfuming 
and  embalming,  and  a  fragrant  otto  is  distilled 
from  them  in  Lucknow  and  Benares.  The  wood  is 


Ancient  Israel, 
•law   glv  Ing,  a.  A  >.    [Eng.  late,  and  giving.] 

A.  Asuitj.:  Legislating,  legislative. 

B.  As  subtt.:  The  making  or  enacting  of  laws; 

l>vi  -lation. 


to  purify  tho  blood ,  and  as  an  astringent,  and  in  tho 
cure  of  ulcers,  skin  diseases,  leprosy,  Ac. 

law  suit,  s.  [Eng.  latf,  and«ui'(.]  A  process  or 
suit  in  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  supposed  right  or 
to  compel  another  to  do  one  justice ;  litigation. 

14w  -y5r,  *law-er,  *law-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  tato,-  suff. 
-j/er.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  versed  in  the  law ;  one 
who  follows  the  profession  of  the  law:  one  who 
practices  in  law-court*.  The  term  includes  barris- 
ters, counsellors,  advocates,  solicitors,  and  attor- 
neys. 


"Lignori  sides  with  the   laxlsti."— Encvc.  Brit.  (ed. 
9th),  rlv.  638. 

lix    I  tf,8.    [Fr.  larite,  from  Lat.  laritatem, 


cus.of  Iaxi<o»(from  Ioj-iM=loose,  lax  ;  Sp.  lusidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lax  or  loose; 
slackness,  as  of  a  cord,  Ac. 

•J.  Looseness,  as  of  texture  or  structure;  want  of 
cohesion. 

•3.  Openness ;  want  of  closeness. 

"  Infeebled  by  the  laxity  of  the  channel   in  which  it 


4.  Want  or  absence  of  exactness  or  precision ; 
vagueness,  ambiguity;  as,  laxity  of  expression. 

T>.  Want  or  absence  of  strictness;  a  want  of  strict 
adherence  to  morality  ;  looseness,  license. 

"The  knowniox/fpof  his  principles." — Jtaeaulnv  11  ' 
Ena.,  ch.  iz. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pdt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s&n;     mut«,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fftll;     try.     Syrian.     SB.     oe  =  *;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


laxly 

:;.  S\  .ail  nt  strictness,  sternness,  or  rigor. 

••  From  the  extreme  of  the  most  incredulous  rigor  to 
tlmtnf  Die  most  credulous  laxity."— Lnolti  I'rrtl.  Unrig 
11:,,,,::,:  lli*t.  <lX5f,i.  ii.  4N«I. 

7.  Looseness,  us  of  the  bowels;   tlie  opposite  of 

Cll>tivrIH'SS. 

•8.  Roominess. 

11  Caves  of  »uch  laxity  and  receipt."— Fuller:  Fisgah 
Sitlht,  II.  V.  5. 

lax  If  ,'"''••  [Ens-  ("J' .'-'.'/•]  In  a  Inx  manner; 
1,  nix'ly  ;  without  exactness  or  precision. 

l&X  mann  He,  ».  [Named  after  Prof.  E.  Lax- 
inaim  by  A.  E.  Nordenskiold ;  suff.  -ite.  (J/iii.) 

'i/V/i.  •  A  mineral  separated  from  vauqnelinite 
(a.  v.)  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  over  8  per 
cvn i.  <>f  phosphoric  acid,  its  composition  being  a 
phospho-chromate  of  lead  and  copper.  Its  physical 
characters  correspond,  however,  very  closely  to 
Tanquelinite,  and  later  analyses  appear  to  point  to 
tlm  probability  that  it  may  boa  mixture.  A  similar 
compound  was  analyzed  by  John  in  1845,  and  Her- 
mann has  announced  another  under  the  name  or 
phosphochromite(q.v.).  It  occurs  with  vauqueli- 
nitc  at  Beresowsk,  Perm,  Russia. 

lar-uSss,  n.  [Ens.  lax;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  bi'inglax;  laxity. 

lay,  pri't.  of  v.    [LIE,  (2), «.] 

lay  'legge  *lele,  »lein(pa.  t.  *leid,  "Itide,  laid, 
IIM.  |iar.  *l<-glnl.  *leid,  laid),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  8.  lecgan 
il>a.  t.  legde,  pa.  par.  gelegd),  from  lag,  l<eg,  pa.  t. 
<if  Kcoan=tolie  (2) ;  conn,  with  Dutch  leggen  (pa. 
t.  legde,  leide,  pa.  par.  gelegt;  Icel.  leggja  (pa.  t. 
lui/iltii,  pa.  par.  lagidhr,  lagdhr) ;  Dan.  Icegge  (pa.  t. 
l:i]idi',  pa.  par.  lugt ;  8w.  lagge  (pa.  t.  lade,  pa.  par. 
lagd) ;  Goth,  layjan  (pa.  t.  tagida,  pa.  par.  lagiths) ; 
tier,  legen  (pa.  t.  legte,  pa.  pur.  yelent),] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  to  lie;  to  place,  to  set;  to  place  in  a 
lying  position. 

2.  To  cause  to  lie  flat ;  to  beat  down  so  as  to  lie 
on  the  ground  ;  to  prostrate. 

"Another  111  accident  in  laying  of  corn  with  great  rains 
in  harvest." — Kaoon:  A'o/urai  History. 

3.  To  throw  down ;  to  overturn. 

"  When  I  have  laid  Athena  on  a  heap." 

Shakr,*ii.:  Ttmon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

4.  To  place  or  set  generally ;  to  fix,  to  apply. 

"To  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  (an  his  fingers  on 
it."—  Shakesp.:  Julius  femur,  i.  2. 

6.  To  construct,  to  fix. 

"  He  laid  a  bridge  of  tin  boats  on  the  river." — Macanlay: 
Hi:  t.  Ktiy.,  ch.  xvu. 

6.  To  present;  to  bring  forward;  to  produce;  as, 
to  lay  a  bill  before  Congress. 

7.  To  keep  from  rising ;  to  keep  down. 

••Thou  snwest  the  damsel  latt  the  dutt  by  sprinkling  th» 
floor  with  water."— Bunyan:  riluritn'*  Progress,  pt.  i. 

,y.  To  still,  to  allay,  to  calm. 
"  Who  with  her  radiant  finger  stilled  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chatted  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds." 
Hilton:  F.  B.,  iv.  429. 

9.  To  cause  to  disappear ;  to  exorcise. 

"The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  in  a  pet- 
ticoat, but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with  beans  in  it." — 
V  Estrange:  Fable*. 

Hi.  To  dispose  regularly  or  according  to  rule;  as, 
to  lay  bricks. 
•11.  To  depict,  to  draw. 
12.  To  spread  on  a  surface. 

"That  was  lalil  on  with  a  trowel." 

Shakesp. :  At  You  Like  It,  1.  1. 

l:l.  To  place  or  set  in  the  earth  for  growing ;  to 
plant. 

'•The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  in  July,  when 
the  flowers  are  gone." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

14.  To  bury,  to  inter. 

"  David  fell  on  sleep,  and  wastofrj  unto  his  fathers,  and 
•aw  corruption."— Act*  xiii.  36. 

!.">.  To  snt  or  place  secretly,  as  a  snare,  for  the 
I'lirpo^o  of  entrapping. 

"l.'ty  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  thee." — Joshua 
viii.  2. 

*l'i.  To  add,  to  join,  to  conjoin,  to  unite. 

"  Woe  unto  them  that  lay  field  to  field."— Isaiah  v.  8. 

1".  To  impute,  to  charge. 

"It  will  belaid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt, 
This  mad  young  man."  Shakesp:  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

15.  To  impose  as  a  penalty  or  punishment. 

"The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life 
That  ii^e,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
Towhat  we  fear  of  death." 

.vA'it.sp..-  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
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19.  To  enjoin  ;  to  impose  as  a  tax,  duty,   obliga- 
tion, or  rule  of  action. 

"  It  seemed  good  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden."— 

Ada  IV.  28. 

20.  To  place  in  comparison;  to  compare. 

41  Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  and  danger- 
ous thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then  there  will  be  found 
no  comparison."— Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

21.  To  put  or  bring  into  a  certain  state :  followed 
by  various  adjectives;  as,  to  lay  bare,  to  lay  waste. 

22.  To  extrude  eggs. 

"  After  the  egg  is  layed,  there  is  no  further  growth  or 
nourishment  from  the  female."— Bacon :  .Vaf.  Hist. 

23.  To  wager,  to  stake. 

"I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

24.  To  plan,  to  project,  to  contrive,  to  plot. 
"This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,212. 

•25.  To  embroider. 

"A  scarlet  cloak,  laid  down  with  silver  lace  thre«  inches 
broad." — Scott:  Monastery,  ch.  xiv. 

•26.  To  pronounce,  to  declare. 

"And/ai/asentenoe."—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gardening:  To  propagate  by  layers. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  To  prefer  or  bring  before  a  court  of  justice; 
as,  to  lay  an  indictment. 

(2)  To  allege,     to   claim,   to    state ;    as,    to   lay 
damages. 

(3)  To  fix,  to  appoint ;  as,  to  lay  the  venue. 

3.  Ropemaking,  <fo. :  To  twist  or  unite  the  strands, 
as  of  a  rope,  a  cable,  &C. 

B.  Tntransit ire : 

1.  To  lay  eggs. 

"Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will  makethem 
lay  the  better."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 
*2.  To  plot,  to  scheme,  to  contrive. 

3.  To  wager,  to  bet. 

II  1.  To  lay  a  ghost:  To  restrain  a  ghost  from  ap- 
pearing. 

2.  To  lay  about  ottf :  To  strike  on   all  sides;  to 
fight  vigorously. 

"He'll  lay  about  him  to-day." — Shakesp.:  Troiltts  and 
Cressida,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  lay  along: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  prostrate,  to  overturn. 

(2)  Xaut.:  To  heel  over. 

4.  To  lay  apart:  To  reject,  to  put  away,  to  lay 
aside. 

"Lay  apart  all  fllthinese." — James  i.  21. 

5.  To  lay  aside:  To  put  away,  to  get  rid  of. 
"Let  unlau  aitide  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 

so  easily  beset  us."  —  Hebretrs  xii.  1. 

*6.  To  lay  at  one :  To  try  to  strike  one ;  to  aim  a 
blow  atone. 

"  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold." — 
Jc.0  xii.  26. 

7.  To  lay  ainay :  To  lay  aside,  to  put 'off  or  away. 

"  Queen  Ksther/ufd  away  her  glorious  apparel." — Esther 
xiv.  2. 

8.  To  lay  by  : 

(1)  To  reserve  or  put  away  for  future  use. 

"  Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered him."— 1  Corinthians  xvi.  2. 

(2)  To  put  or  send  away ;  to  dismiss. 

1T  In  this  country  the  term  "  lay  off "  is  used  of 
dismission  from  service. 

(3)  To  put  off. 

9.  To  lay  by  the  heels:  To  pnt  in  the  stocks ;  to 
confine.     (Shakesp.:  Henry  Vlll.,  v.  4.) 

10.  To  lay  dotcn : 

(1)  To  give  up,  to  resign,  to  relinquish. 

"The  soldier  being  once  brought  in  for  the  service,  I 
will  not  have  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  any  more." — 
Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

(2)  To  delineate  or  set  down  on  paper,  used  specif, 
of  the  lines  of  a  ship. 

(3)  To  stake  or  deposit,  as  a  pledge  or  equivalent. 

"For  her,  my  lord, 
I  dare  my  life  /"'/  down. 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

(4)  To  offer ;  to  advance,  as  a  proposition ;  to 
declare;  to  affirm. 

"Plato  lays  it  doirn  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is 
permitted  to  befall  a  just  man,  whether  poverty  or  sick- 
ii..".  shall,  either  in  life  or  death,  conduce  to  his  good." 
— .4ddison. 

11.  To  lay  one's  selfdmon :  To  lie  down. 

"  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep,  for  thou, 
Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety." — Psalm  iv,  8. 

12.  To  lay  for:  To  lie  in  ambush  for. 
•13.  To  lay  forth: 

(1)  To  expatiate. 


lay 


(2)  To  dress  in  grave  clothes ;  to  lay  out. 

"  Kmbalm  me. 

Then  lay  me/orfn;  although  unqueened,  yet  like 
A  queen."  Shaketp..-  Henry  Vlll.,  iv.  1 

14.  To  lay  hold  of  or  on :  To  seize,  to  catch. 
"They  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him:  for  they  said.  Han 

beside  himself."— -Marl-  ill.  21. 

15.  To  lay  in: 

(1)  To  store ;  to  gather  together. 

"The  aboriginal  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  wera 
laying  in  pikes  and  Knives." — Sacanlay:  History  England 
ch.  xii. 


(2)  To  advance,  as  a  claim ;  to  enter. 
16.  To  lay  in/or: 

'!)  To  make  indirect  overtures  or  offers  for. 
2)  To  allow  for;  to  make  allowance  for. 


*w» 
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"I  have  laid  infor  these,  by  rebating  the  satire,  where 
justice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too  sharp  an  edge." 
—  [>ryden. 

17.  To  lay  it  on:  To  be  extravagant;  to  do  any- 
thing to  excess;  to  charge  exorbitantly. 

"  My  father  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  It  mi." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

18.  To  lay  on : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(<i)  To  apply  or  deliver  with  force. 

"  We  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate:  blows  are  the 
proper  remedies;  but  blows  luiil  OH  in  a  way  different 
from  the  ordinary." — Locke:  On  Education. 

(/»)  To  supply,  as  water,  gas,  &c.,  to  a  house; 
specif.,  to  feed  down  sheets  into  a  printing-ma- 
chine. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  strike  with  violence. 

"I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 
And  latt  thou  on  for  Home." 
Nacuuluy:  Battle  of  Lola  Kealllu*.  rxviii. 

19.  To  lay  one's  self  forth:  To  exert  one's  self  vig- 
orously and  earnestly. 

20.  To  lay  one's  self  open :  To  expose  one's  self. 

21.  To  lay  one's  self  out:  To  exert  one's  self. 

22.  To  lay  one's  self  out /or:  To  bo  ready  or  will- 
ing to  take  part  in  anything. 

23.  To  lay  one's  hand  on  anything:  To  find  any- 
thing when  wanted. 

24.  Tolayopen:  Tocut  so  as  to  expose  theinterior 
of;  hence,  to  expose,  to  discover,  to  disclose,  to 
reveal. 

"  A  fool  layeth  open  his  folly." — Prorerbs  xiii.  16. 

25.  To  lay  over:  To  cover  the  surface;  to  spread 
over ;  to  incrust. 

"  Behold,  it  is  laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there 
is  no  breath  at  all  in  the  midBt  of  it."— Habakkak  ii.  19. 

26.  To  lay  out: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  plan  or  set  out  in  open  view. 
(/»)  To  plan;  to  dispose  regularly, 
(c)  To  dress  in  grave-clothes,  and  dispose  in  • 
decent  posture. 

"She  that  lays  thee  out."—  Shakesp.:  Troilns,  ii.  8. 
(rf)  To  expend. 

"  Honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  courtesies." 
Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

(e )  To  exert,  to  put  forth  ;  as,  to  lay  out  all  one's 
strength. 

*(2)  Intransitive. 

(a)  To  take  measures ;  to  try. 

41 1  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid  out 
lor  intelligence  of  all  places,  where  the  intrails  of  the 
earth  were  laid  open." — Woodicard:  Fossils. 

(6)  To  purpose,  to  intend. 

27.  To  lay  to: 

(1)  Transitive: 

*(o)  To  apply  with  vigor. 

"Lay  to  your  fingers,  help  to  bear  this  away.'f 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Iv.  1. 
*(6)  To  harass,  to  attack. 

4 'The  great  master  .  .  .  went  himself  unto  the  sta- 
tion, which  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Bassa  Miu- 
tapha."— KnolUs:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

M  To  stay  the  course  of,  as  a  ship. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  strike  out  with  force ;  to  apply 
one  s  self  vigorously. 

28.  To  lay  to  heart:  To  feel  strongly  or  deeply  ;  to 
take  to  heart. 

"Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell." — Shakesp.:  Jfar- 
bfth,  i.  5. 

29.  To  lay  up: 

/I)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(a)  To  store,  to  accumulate,  to  treasure. 

44  Lay  up  my  words  in  thy  heart." — Dent.  xi.  18. 
(fe)  To  confine  to  one's  room  with  illness. 
(2)  .\~niit. :  To  dismantle,  as  a  ship,  and  place  in 
dock. 

30.  To  lay  upon:  To  importune;  to  solicit  per- 
sistently. 

44  All  the  people  laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  take  that 
war  in  hand." — Knolles.-  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


\ 


lay 

31.  To  lay  siege  to: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  beleaguer,  to  beniege. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  importune ;  to  annoy  with  persistent 

1 1  ions. 

32.  Tu  l'ii/  mtit:  To  Ho  in  ambush  for. 
88.  To  lay_  the  course : 

Xavig.:  To  sail  toward  the  port  intended  without 
tacking. 

34.  To  lay  the  land : 

Naut.:  To  cause  the  land  apparently  to  sink,  or 
appear  lower,  by  sailing  from  it. 

35.  To  lay  the  venue  : 

Law:  To  state  or  claim  a  certain  place  as  the 

vt-nur. 

36.  To  lay  violent  hands  on  one  s  self:  To  commit 
suicide. 

•37.  To  lay  on  load :  To  strike  violently ;  to  lay  on 
blows. 

"He  rides  secure  in  Heroes  rode 
Now  he  begins  to  lay  on  load." 

Ovid  Englished  (1101),  p.  128. 

liy  (!),«.    [LAY,  P.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid ;  a  row,  a  layer,  a 
stratum. 

"Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  upon  that  a 
lay  or  wood." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

•2.  Station,  rank. 

*3.  A  wager,  a  bet,  an  obligation. 

"Sir  Walter  looked  upon  it  as  an  uneven  lay  to  stake 

4.  A  share  of  profits ;  specif.,  the  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  whaling  voyage,  bargained  for  by  the 
men  when  engaging. 

5.  A  scheme,  a  plan.    (Slang.) 

"The  lay  is  just  to  take  that  money  away." — Dickens.- 
Oliver  Twi»t,  ch.  *lii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cotton-manuf. :  120  yards  of  yarn.    The  yarn  is 
wound  on  a  reel  4'/»  feet  in  circumference,  eighty 
revolutions  of  which  make  a  lay,  and  seven  lays 
make  a  hank  of  840  yards.    The  lay  is  also  called  a 
rap  or  ley. 

2.  Flaj-manuf. :    300  yards  of  linen  yarn. 
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lay-brother,  lay-sister, «. 

Eccles.  <t  Ch.  Hist.:  A  person  who  takes  the 
habits  and  vows  of  religion,  but  is  employed  mostly 
in  manual  labor,  and  is  therefore  exempt  from  the 
duties  of  the  choir,  where  such  exist,  or  from  the 
studies,  &c.,  incumbent  on  the  other  members  of 
religious  orders  where  there  is  no  choir.  The  first 
instance  on  record  of  lay-brothers  occurred  in  the 
monastery  of  Vallombrosa,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Lay-brotliers  ami  lay-sisters 
are  now  universal,  or  nearly  so;  and  are  found  in 
the  sisterhoods  of  the  Anglican  obedience. 

8.  A  person,  not  in  holy  orders,  who 


was  origin! 

the   musica_  . 

cathedral ;  a  lay-vicar  (q.  v.). 

'lay-communion,  8. 

Eccles.  <t  Ch.  HM. :  An  almost  obsolete  expres- 
sion, frequent  in  the  Early  Church  to  describe  the 
state  to  which  a  cleric  was  reduced  by  forfeiting 
the  right  to  exercise  his  functions  without  being 
excommunicated  and  losing  the  ordinary  privi- 
leges of  a  Christian.  In  the  Roman  Church  a  cleric 
in  minor  orders  is  reduced  to  lay-communion  by 
marriage ;  and  a  priest  dispensed  by  the  Pope  from 
his  obligation— wearing  the  clerical  dress,  reciting 
the  breviary,  and  observing  celibacy — is  usually 
prohibited  from  exercising  sacerdotal  functions. 
(Addis  eft  Arnold.) 

lay-corporation,  «.    (See  extract.) 


civil  are  such  as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  tempo: 
purposes.  The  sovereign,  for  instance,  is  made  a  corpo- 
ration to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  interregnum:  other 
lay-corporation*  are  erected  for  the  good  government  of  a 
town,  and  some  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  divers 


lazaret-fever 


3.  Leather-manuf. :  A  wt-ji  >»»  -nv«r. -    ...... 

4.  Tanning:  A  pit  containing  a  str..ii«  solution  of 
tannin,  used  for  Lid, -s  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
tanning  process;  a  bloomer. 

layer-on, «. 

I'rint.:  \  person  employed  to  feed  down  sheet* 
into  a  printing  machine.  (Eng.) 

layer-out,  «.  One  who  expends  money ;  a  stew- 
ard, a  dispenser. 

layer-up,  «. 

1.  One  who  lays  up  or  treasures  things. 

*2.  One  who  destroys  or  does  away  with. 

liy-Sr,  r.  *.    [LAYEE,«.] 

Husbandry:  To  propagate  by  means  of  layers. 

liy  -8r  board,  liy  -8r  bbard  Iftg,  lear  board, 
s.  [Eug.  layer,  and  fcoard.J  Boarding  for  sustain- 
ing the  Icaofof  gutters. 

»lay-er-?,  a.  [Eng.  layer;  •».]  Growing  in 
layers. 

li-yStte',«.    [Fr.]    The  outfit  or  varioi 
necessary  for  a  new-born  infant. 

lay  -Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.    [LAY,  c.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  parttcip.  adj.:  (See 
verb.) 

C.  At  substantive : 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  The   act  of   setting,  placing,  or 
depositing ;  the  act  of  depositing  eggs ;  a  numoei 
of  eggs  laid. 

II.  TecAn.V-..,, . 

1.  Plastering:  The  first  coat  of  plastering  in  two- 
rork.    The  surface  is  made  rough  by  a  broom 


ins  article* 
:  (See  th* 


Society  for  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge;  and 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  promoting  the  study  of 
antiquities.  The  eleemosynary  sort  are  such  as  are  con- 
stituted for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms, 
or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  he 
has  directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all  hospitals  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  sick,  and  impotent:  and  all  colleges. 
both  in  our  universities,  and  out  of  them."— Ulackttone: 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  14. 


machine,  when  ready  for 


th.  respective    vesseYfor  loading  or  unload-ing  cargo. 


yarns,  strands,  Ac.  ,  are  wound  in  forming  them  into       lay-down,  a.    A  term 


to  a  certain  stylo 


yarns,  strands,  otc.,  are  wouuu  iu  loiuiiug  LU        mm       ia.y-o.own,  a.    A  lenii  appuwu  LOU 

a  rope,  hawser,  cable,  &c.  of  collar  which  folds  down  over  the  necktie. 

,  A  W:??':"'a''"/i;-,A  Sl™1!1^ W001  °f  °ther  flbCr       lav-fee.  s.    Lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay-1 


2.  Hope-making:  The  twisting  of  three  (or  more) 
yarnsinto  a  strand,  or  of  three  strands  into  a  rope. 
The  hooks  by  which  the  strands  are  made  are 
rotated  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of  ti 
opposite  yarns.  The  rope  again  receives  a  twist  the 
opposite  of  the  strands. 

1[  Laying  on  of  hattds:    [IMPOSITION.] 

laying-hook, ». 

Rope-making :  One  of  the  iron  hooks  on  the  poles 
ewalk  in  which  the  strands  are  laid  as 

^-machine,  «.    A  machine  for  laying  up 
yarns  into  rope, 
laylng-on  tool,  «. 
Bookbinding:  The  tool  with  which  the  gold-leaf 


ii&Satt.'™  iv-ftv  ,LandV""(U.3  fe?  °<  "'r.'r1'  r  hlS5?s.»SWti.K 

'ho  bauen  or  lathe  of  a  loom,  by    distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the  Lhurch.       ^  ^ 


which  the  weft-threads  are  beaten  up  in  the  shed  to       lay-lmpropriator,  B.    A  layman  who  holds  the 
compact  them  against  their  predecessors.    [LATHE,    great  tithes  of  a  benefice.    [IMPEOPEIATOE.] 

lay-investiture,  s. 

lay-cap,  8.  Eccles.    Lain;  Investiture    with  the    temporal!- 

Weaving:  A  slat  which  lies  on  top  of  the  reed,    t;080f  a  benefice,  as  distinguished  from  investiture 
and  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand  in  working  the    witn  the  spiritualities. 


i  the  spiritual! 
*lay-lord,  s. 


lathe  or  batten. 

-a€*Jf  -AVAU,   a. 

lay-ngnre,  «.  Naut  .  A  ci  u  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty ; 

1.  Lit. :   An  artist  s  model ;  a  jointed  figure   to    a  civji.iord. 
clothe  in  imitation  of  the  human  txxly. 

2.  Fig. :  A  character  having  no  existence  except 
In  myth ;  a  typical  character. 

"Piammetichns.  who  has  nerved  as  a  lay-flaure  f or  »o 
many  tales  to  be  draped  upon."— Tylur:  Early  Hist.  Man- 


laylng-top, «. 

Rope-making:  A  conical  piece  of  wood  placed 
between  the  strands,  and  gradually  withdrawn  as 
the  lay  progresses,  in  order  to  keep  the  twist  well  to 
the  point  at  which  the  strands  diverge. 

*liy  -land.  «.  fEng.  lav  (2),  s.,  and  land.']  Laud 
lying  unfilled ;  fallow  land,  pasture  land. 


kind,  ch.  iv. 

lay-race,  .-- 

Weaving:  The  shuttle-path  on  the  lay  of  a  loom  ; 

•liy  (2), «. 4  a.  [LEA.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  meadow. 

"A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay  they  saw." 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  960. 

B.  At  adj. :  Unfilled,  unemployed. 

"  Let  wife  and  land  lie  lav  till  I  return." 

Hnium.  df  Flet.:  Lane's  Hlarimage,  ill.  3. 

liy(3),».     [LATHE  (2),  2.] 

liy  (5),  *lal,  ».  [O.  Fr.  lai,  lay;  Prov.  lais;  cf. 
Wei.  i'au=a  voice,  a  sound ;  Ir.  fact,  Jaotdh=  a  song, 
a  hymn;  Gael.  laoid.V=a  verse  -  •— •— •  ' 


lay  -man,  ».    [Eng.  lay,  a.,  and  man.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  one  of 

lay-sermon,  s.    A  sermon  written  or  preached    the  clergy ;  a  man  who  is  not  a  clergyman, 
by  a  layman  ;  a  sermon  on  secular  subjects.  "Laymen  will  neither  admonish  one  another  them- 

lay-sister.  ..   [LAY-BEOTHEE.]  -££-«• ««-  minirte" to  do 

lay-vicar,  s.    One  of  the  officers  of  a  cathedral       2.  One  who  does  not  belong  to  any  particular  pro- 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  sing  that  portion  of  the  music  of    fession  or  pursuit. 

SS.ITS.Sor'SSfcSr1  fe  Ps^merof1hbe^frc|nth°-       «'  Art:  Tbe  88me  **  L^™CBE  «>1*  ** 


men    n  minor  orers.      n  some  o        e  o  - 

drals  they  formed  a  corporation,  often  jointly  with 
the  priest  vicars.    In  many  cathedrals  the  vicars 
' 


Quality 
«lay  -ship,  «.    [tng.  lay,  a.  ,  -»/up.J    1 

rs    or  state  of  being  a  layman. 


e  pres   vcars.      n  m 

choral  were  formerly  in  priest's  orders.    With  cer-  »lay    stall,  *laye  stowe,  *ley-Stall,  *10l-stal, 
tain  exceptions,  in  the  new  cathedrals  lay-vicars          ,  j»nK_  (aVi  aua  stall.] 

are  not  in  holy  orders,  and  are  merely  stipendiary  -    •  • 


singers. 

•lay-woman,  ».    A  woman  not  under  vows. 
*layd,  pr<?(.  it  pa.  par.  ofv.    [LAY,  ».] 
•lay  en.ji.pl.   [LAY  (2),..] 
liy  -8r,  «.   [Eng.  lay,  v. ;  -€r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  lays ;  as  bricks  or  eggs 
The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  sitters  and 


1.'  A"heap"o'f  "dung ;  a  place  where  dung  is  kept. 

2.  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept. 

laz  ar,  *laz-ard,  «.  [Fr.  lazare;  Sp.  Jaz..ro, 
from  Lat.  Lazaru«:  Or.  iazann,  the  name  of  the 
beggar  in  the  parable  (Luke  xvi  20),  a  contract,  rf 
Hob.  Elraznr.'  A  leper ;  one  infected  with  a  filthy 
and  contagious  disease 


»trat»  or 


_    _    ,    -    hymn;  A.  S. 

•   Irol    lifalh  '  O    H    Gor    liod  '  tier,  lied        "  A'ne  oiueei  are  always  rw3*oiiwu   iuw  uwnr,  n.tm.n 

=  a~ '.Vmg.r  '\  «on'K,  a  balladfa  narrative  poem  in  the  youngest  th.  best  layer.."-ltortim,r:  Husbandry. 

simple  style  and  light  meter.  2.  A  stratum,  a  row,  a  bed ;  -  —  -' -*"1 

liy   (6),  a.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  Jai,  from  Lat.  laicus;  one  body  spread  over  another. 
Or.    tat«x>«=  pertaining   to    the    people;    luo»=the       "The  terrestrial   matter  U  disposed 

liri-iili-.  1      I  1.  U<  .  | 
A.   Ax  it'lj'  i-ltr>  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people,  as  distinguished 
from  tin-  H'-rgy  ;  not  clerical. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  t"  tin-  rein-nil  body  of  people,    brick;    „   t...^»».=.~. •    , 

at  distinguislieil  from   thota  who  are  engaged  in    callal ;  a  bed  of  mortar  or  cement 
any  profession  or  pursuit. 

*:t.  Uneducated,  ignorant,  unlearned. 

•B.  Aituhst.:  The  laity. 

Ate,    fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     w'ore,     wplf,     w5rk. 


lazar-house,  s.    The  same  as  LAZAEETTO  (q.  v.). 
•lazar-llke,  a.    The  same  as  LAZAELY  (q.  v. ). 
laz  ar  8t ,  laz  ar  8t  W,  «.   [Ital.  lazzeretto=& 

._, 0 nlaglli'-hci.-pital.l     [LAZAB.] 

2.  A  stratum,  a  row,  a  bed  ;  a  coat  or  coating  of    "  l  "^  honita!  for  persons  suffering  from  romp  con- 

tagion* disease;  a  prst-Jimis.'. 

layers." —  H'oodirurrf  : 

3.  One  who  wagers  or  bets. 


aKimis  lli-l'ase;   8  pes-iousi'. 

£  A  buildiiiK,  sliip,  &<•.,  in  which  the  crow  an. 
passengers  of  a  ship  arrivinif  from  some  infected 
port  are  placed  in  quarantine. 

3.  A  room  or  place  in  large  merchant-v.'ss.-l;!  m 


„_..,,  a.  A  riK>m  or  place  111  IHTKI- 

II.  Technically:  which  provisions  and  stores-  fur  the  voyage  are  laid 

1.  Bricktt'ork,  nutsonry,  o?c. .'  A  course  of  stone  or  UIli 
a  thickness  or  bed  of  puddled  clay  in  a 


Husbandry:  A  lim 


. 
artof  itslength  be- 


lazaret-fever, ». 

Pathol. :  A  low  fever,  prevalent  in  crowded  lat> 


what,     fill,     father;     w6,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r.    there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     s6n;    mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Sf  rian. 


sire,    sir. 


marine; 
ey  =  i. 


qu  =  kW. 


Lazarists 
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lead-chloride 


Laz   ar  Ists,  Laz  -ar  He?,  s.  ;>/.    [For  etym.  see 

1,'fliiiii'im  orders:  Tho  popular  name  for  the 
"Congregation  of  I'riests  of  the  Mission,"  founded 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  March,  1624,  and  estab- 
lished a  few  years  later  in  the  College  of  St.  Lazare 

at  I'aris,  \vhe !  their  name.     The  Congregation 

(confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1632)  had  a  threefold 
purpose:  the  sanctificatiim  of  its  own  members,  the 
work  of  t  he  missions,  and  the  training  of  an  exem- 
plary clertry.  They  were  expelled  from  France  in 
lilC:  allowed  to  return  under  Napoleon  I.;  and, 
under  the  Restoration,  a  house  was  assigne.d  them 
in  the  Kue  do  Sevres.  The  missions  in  China  and 
the  Levant,  left  vacant  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1773,  were  transferred  to  the  Lazarists. 
Tin  \  have  one  house  in  England,  tine  in  Scotland, 
ami  five  houses  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  usually 
know  n  as  V'incentians,  from  their  founder. 

•laz  -ar  If ,  a.    [Eng.  lazar ,'-(».]    Like  a  lazar; 

lep mils;  full  of  sores. 

laz  ar  8  -nl  (z  as  is),  «.  ;>'.    [LAZZAKONI.] 
*laz   ar-oiis,  a.    [Eug.  lazar;   -ous.]    Leprous, 

laz   ar-wort,  las   8r  w8rt,  s.    [LASEKPITICM.] 

'laze,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  lasche, 
I, uii.  .luxlir,  lash  or  (awft=vapid,  insipid,  slow,  from 
().  Fi .  Inxi-he  (Fr.  Idche),  from  Ital.  (o»co=lazy,  idle, 
from  Lat.  /«.rii8=lax,  loose.] 

A.  fntrnia.:  To  live  in  idleness;  to  spend  one's 
time  lazily  and  idly. 

B.  Trims.:  To  waste  or  spend  in  idleness. 

•"Ho  that  takett  liberty  to  /":•'  himself,  and  dull  his 
spirits  for  lack  of  use.  shall  find  the  more  he  sleeps,  the 
innr*-  lie  shall  be  drowsy."—  Whateley:  Redemption  of  Time 
H.::l  .  |i.  23. 

'laze,  s.    [LAZE,  v.]    Laziness,  inaction. 

laz '  l-lf,  '"''••  [Eng.  lazy;  -ly.]  In  a  lazy,  idle 
manner;  idly,  sluggishly. 

laz   I  nisss,  8.    [Eng.  lazy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lazy;  idleness, 
slot  h,  indolence ;  indisposition  to  action  or  exertion. 

"  Slitill  we  keep  our  hands  in  our  bosom,  or  stretch  our- 
selves on  our  beds  of  lattne»s."—Barrvu::  Strmoti*,  vol. 
r  19. 

2.  Slowness,  sluggishness;  as,  laziness  of  motion. 

*laz  Ing,  «.  [Eng.  laz(e) ;  -ing.]  Lazy,  slug- 
gish, indolent. 

laz   u  II,  8.      [Prov.  lazuli;   Fr.  &  Mod.  Latin 
/K/i/s-  Iti.iili,   from    Low    Lat.    lazulum.   lajsurtus, 
Sp.  A-  Port.  <izi(f  =  bluo.J    [AZ0KE.] 
I  LAPIS  LAZL-LI). 

laz  -u-lite,  s.    [LAZULI.] 

Min.:  \  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  crystals, 
fiT'iuciitl.v  twinned,  and  also  massive.  Hardness 
T>  to  t; :  specific  gravity  3'0!>7  to  3'122 ;  luster  vitreous ; 
color  azure-blue  to  a  pale  greenish-blue;  streak 
white,  brittle.  Composition  :  Phosphoric  acid  46'S; 
alumina  34'U,  magnesia  13'2;  water  6'0=10U,  identi- 
cal with  the  formula  A12O3PO5  +  (MgO.FeO)HO. 
First  found  crystallized  near  Werfen, Salzburg,  and 
subsequently  disseminated  in  a  sandstone  in  Lin- 
coln  Co.,  Georgia ;  and  massive  at  other  localities. 

laz  f,  *laes  ie,  *laz-le,  a.    [Eng.  laz(e) ;  -».] 

1.  Idle,  indolent,. sluggish;  disinclined  for  action 
or  exertion  ;  averse  to  labor ;  slothful. 

-.  Sluggish ;  moving  slowly  or  sluggishly. 

:i.  'I'ediou^,  tardy. 

4.  Causing  laziness  or  indisposition  for  action  or 
exertion:  enervating. 

.">.  Wicked,  vicious,  wrong. 

lazy-back,  8. 

\"''liii-l,:i:  \highback-bartoacarriago-seat.  It 
is  sometimes  made  shifting,  so  as  to  be  removed  at 
will. 

lazy-bed, «. 

.If//'"-..-  ,\  method  of  growing  potatoes;  the  seed 
ptitat..e-  are  placed  in  rows  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  dung,  and  soil  taken  from 
eit  her  side. 

lazy-bones,  s.    A  lazy  fellow ;  an  idler. 
*lazy-bo0ts,  subst.    A  lazy,  idle  person ;  a  lazy- 

boltes. 

lazy-Jack,  s.  A  jack  with  compound  levers  on  the 
principle  of  the  lazy-tongs. 

lazy-tongs,  s.  vl.  A  system  of  levers,  in  pairs, 
cii'ssiiii,' one  another,  and  turning  on  a  pin  in  the 
middle,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Kach  pair  is  connected  at  the  extremities  to  the 
next  pair  or  pairs,  so  that  the  impulse  communi- 
cated  to  the  tirst  pair  passes  through  the  series. 
The  motion  is  used  in  many  appliances  and  ma- 
chines. The  instrument  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  by  its  use  one  may  lift  an  object  at  some 
distance  without  rising  from  the  chair  or  couch. 


laz  za  ro  nl  (lax  as  latz),  8.  ;./.  [Ital.,  from 
Ltizttrux,  the  beggar  in  the  parable.]  [LAZAR.] 
The  poorer  class  of  Neapolitans,  who  idle  about, 
depending  for  their  living  upon  odd  jobs,  such  as 
running  messages,  acting  as  occasional  servants, 
fishing,  Ac. 

lb..  8.  [An  abbreviation  for  Lat.  libra=a  pound 
weight.]  A  pound  weight. 

lea  (1),  ley  (!),«.    [LAT  (!),».] 

1.  Cotton:  One  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  yarn. 

2.  Flax-manufacture:  A  measure  of  300  yards  of 
linen  yarn.    Alsocalled  a  lay,  rap,  or  cut. 

3.  Wearing:  One  of  the  alternate  sets  of  threads 
into  which  a  warp  is  divided.    The  whole  series  is 
divided  into  alternate  sets,  which  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  loops  of  the  respective  heddles,  so  as  to  be 
raised  and  depressed  alternately  to  form  the  shed 
iu  which  the  shuttle  traverses. 

lea  (2)._  'lay,  *ley  (2),  8.  [A.  S.  ledh,  led  (genit. 
IGuhe,  ledge) ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  loh  —  a  morass,  a 
wood,  a  bog;  Dan.  dialect  hi  =  fellow;  Dut.  luq  = 
empty.]  [LAV  (2)  «.]  A  meadow;  a  grassy  plain  ; 
grass-laud ;  pasturage. 

lea-rig,  s.    A  grassy  ridge.    (Scotch.) 

*leach  (1),  8.    [LEECH  (l).] 

leach-craft,  8.    [LEECH-CRAFT.] 

leach  (2) ,  8.    [  LEECH  (2) , ».] 

leach  (3),  «.    [A.  S.  leah;  Ger.  lauge.l 

1.  A  vat  or  chamber  in  which  a  body  is  placed,  in 
order  that  its  soluble  portions  may  bo  removed  by 
soaking  and  infiltration.  It  is  a  filtering  operation  in 
which  the  liquid  removes  the  soluble  matter  from 
the  material  through  which  it  flows.    A  familiar  in- 
stance is  the  ash-leach.    In  the  bark-leach,  the  bark 
is  contained  between    two    perforated    horizontal 
partitions  in  the  leach,  the  lower  one  having  a 
coiled   steam-pipe  for  heating  the  contents.    The 
menstruum  may  be  forced  through   the    bark   in 
either  direction  by  moans  of  pipes  furnished  with 
valves  to  determine  the  said  current. 

2.  A  quantity  of  wood-ashes  through  which  water 
passes,  aud  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

leach,  leech,  I8tch,  v.  t.&i.'  [LEECH  (3),s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  wash,  as  wood-ashes,  by  causing 
water  to  percolate  or  pass  through  them,  and  thus 
separate  the  alkali  from  them. 

B.  tntrans.:  To  pass  through  by  percolation, 
leach-tub,  «.    [LEACHING-VAT.] 

leach    Ing,  pr.par.,  a.,&t.    [LEACH,  v.] 

A.  ^ls  pr,  par.  <fc  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  water  to  pass 
through  wood-ashes  so  as  to  separate  the  alkali. 

leaching-vat,  8.  A  vessel  in  which  a  material 
containing  a  soluble  portion  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  solvent,  as  water,  which  dissolves  and  carries 
away  the  said  portion. 

leach  f,  a.  [Eng.  leach; -y.]  Allowing  escape 
or  percolation  of  liquids  ;  said  of  soils,  Ac. 

ISad  (!),*led,  *leed,  s.  ft,  a.  [A.  S.  ledd,  lead; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  load;  Sw.  &  Dan.  lod;  Ger.  loth; 
M.  H.  Ger.  lot.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"There  Is  a  great  difference,  and  discernable  even  to 
the  eye,  betwixt  the  several  ores;  for  instance,  of  lead." — 
Bofle:  n'orkn,  i.  323. 

2.  A  small  stick  of  graphite  or  plumbago  used  iu 
pencils. 

3.  (PI.)  •'  A  flat  roof  covered  with  sheet-lead. 

4.  The  came  of  a  diamond-paucd  or  lattice-case- 
ment.   [CAMES.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Alchemy:  Lead  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
assigned  to  the  planet  Saturn,  aud  hence  was  repre- 
sented by  the  alchemists  by  the  same  sign. 

2.  Archceol.,Hist.,  dtc. :  Lead  is  one  of  the  most 
anciently  known  metals,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Moses.    It  appears    to    have    been    con- 
founded with  the  metal  tin,  Pliny  being  the  first 
to  distinguish  them  under   the   namos  Plumbum 
nifirum  aud  Plumbum  candidum,  because  of  their 
different  colors. 

3.  Chem.:  Symbol  Pb".    Atomic   weight,  207.    A 
diatomic  metallic  element  known  from  the  earliest 
ages.    The  lead  of  commerce  is  almost  all  obtained 
from   the   native  lead  sulphide,  which  occurs  in 
veins.    It  is  extracted  from  the  native  ore  by  roast- 
ing in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  one-twentieth 
part  of  lime,  and  allowing  free  access  of  air.    The 
ore  (PbS)  passes   through  several    stages    during 
the  process  of  reduction,  but  finally  yields  up  its 
sulphur   as   sulphurous    acid.    The    metallic  lead 
still  containing  silver,  antimony,  and  copper,  is  run 
off    and  submitted  to  the  desiiverization  process 
(Pattison's),  which  consists  essentially  of  a  concen- 
tration of  the  silver  by  repeatedly  crystallizing  the 


lead  from  its  melted  condition,  the  melting- point  of 
the  argentiferous  alloy  being  lower  than  that  of 
pure  lead.  When  the  alloy  contains  3UO  ounces  to 
the  ton,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  a  blast  of  air 
allowed  to  play  over  it.  which  removes  the  lead  as 
oxide  and  leaves  the  silver  in  the  pure  state.  Lead 
is  of  a  bluish-white  color,  and  is  one  of  the  softest 
of  metals.  It  may  be  cut  with  tlie  nail,  and  leaves 
its  mark  upon  paper.  Its  ductility  and  tenacity  are 
low  iu  the  scale,  but  it  may  bo  converted  into  toler- 
ably thin  sheets,  as  well  as  drawn  into  wire.  It 
fuses  at  325°,  and  may  with  difficulty  be  obtained  in 
cubic  or  octahedral  crystals.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
11*38.  The  lead  of  commerce  is  often  nearly  pure 
andean  bo  obtained  perfectly  so  by  reduction  of  the 
pure  nitrate.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by 
dilute  nitric  and  acetic  acids.  Metallic  lead,  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  air  and  pure  water,  is  power- 
fully corroded .  and  as  a  result  the  water  is  found 
to  have  dissolved  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  impurities 
of  most  waters  modify  this  tendency  by  forming  a 
thin  Him  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  so  pre- 
venting any  further  oxidation.  The  presence  of 
nitrates  ana  ammonia  favor  the  solution  of  lead, 
and  sulphates  anil  phosphates  diminish  the  tend- 
ency. As  a  sanitary  precaution,  slate  cisterns  are 
preatly  to  be  preferred  to  leaden  ones.  Lead  enters 
into  the  composition  of  type-metal,  pewter,  Britan- 
nia metal,  and  plumbers' solder.  The  best  tests  for 
lead  are  hydric  sulphide,  which  forms  a  black  sul- 
phide, and  potassic  chromate,  which  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  lead  chromato. 

4.  Knitting-machine: 

(1)  Solder  in  which  various  members  arc  imbed- 
dcd,  and  by  which  they  arc  attached. 

(2)  The  tin   socket    which   forms  a  haft  for  the 
knitting-needle. 

5.  Min. ;  Reported  to  have  been  found  in  many 
localities  in  thin  plates  and  small  globules,  in  rocks 
of  various  ages  and  in  modern  lavas,  but  mostly  in 
small  quantity.     Lately,  however,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered in  a  larger  amount  in  the  iron  and  man- 
ganese ore-bed  of    Pajsberg,    Wermland,    Sweden, 
associated  with  hematite,  magnetite  and  hausman- 
nite.    Also  at  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

8.  \ >: "/. :  A  plummet  or  mass  of  load  used  in 
sounding  at  sea.  An  ordinary  hand-lead  weighs 
from  7  to  11  pounds,  attached  to  a  lino  of  20  fathoms 
length.  The  line  is  marked  at  2,  3,  5,  7, 10, 13, 15, 17 
and  20  fathoms;  the  numbers  between  the  marks 
are  called  deeps.  Thus  "by  the  mark  twain." 
"  quarter  less  S,  "and  a  half  7,"  "by  the  deep  9," 
indicate  those  depths  respectively.  The  deep-sea 
lead  weighs  25  to  %  pounds,  with  a  much  larger 
line  marked  at  every  10  fathoms. 

7.  Pharmacy:  Nitrate  of  lead  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  is  said  to  be  very  valuable  in  Onychia 
maliqna.    (Qarrod.) 

8.  Print.:  A  thin  plate  of  type-metal,  less  than 
typo-height. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  lead;  containing  load;  con- 
sisting more  or  less  of  lead. 

lead-alumlnate,  8. 

.i///i . :  The  samo  as  PLTJMBOBESINITE  (q.  T.). 

lead-antimonate,  8. 

if  in. :  Tho  same  as  BINDHEIHITE  (q.  v.). 

lead  antlmonlal-sulphide,  «. 

.Viti. :  The  same  as  BOUBXONITE  and  H< >ri. ANGER- 
ITE  (q.  v.). 

lead-arming,  s. 

ffaut. :  A  piece  of  tallow  pressed  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  sounding-lead,  iu  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  bottom.  [ABUING.] 

lead-arsenate,  8. 

Mm.:  The  samo  as  MlMETITE  (q.  T.). 

lead-ash,  8.    The  slag  or  refuse  of  lead. 

lead-bath,  s. 

Metal.:  A  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  or 
silver  from  comminuted  ore  by  exposing  it  mechan- 
ically to  molten  lead,  with  which  it  forms  an  alloy. 

lead- carbonate, «. 

1.  Cltem.:  PbCO3=COPbO ',  the  white  lead  of  the 
painter.    It  is  produced  by  exposing  metallic  lead 
to  the  action  of  weak  vinegar  in  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic  acid  arising  from  decomposing  spent  tan, 
which  is  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
lead.    A  gradual  process  of  oxidation  goes  on,  the 
oxide  formed  being  slowly  converted  into  carbon- 
ate.   It  is  then  pulverized  to  an  impalpable  powder 
under  water. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  CEETJSSITE  (q.  v.). 

lead-chloride,  a. 

1.  Chem.:  PbCl..   Obtained  by  precipitating  a  so- 
lution of  lead  nitrate  by  hydrochloric  acid.    It  is 
soluble  in  thirty-three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  delicate  six-sided  needles. 

2.  Jf in. :  The  same  as  COTUXMTE  (q.  v.). 


boll,    bo"y;     pout,    16wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     XenopLon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slons  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 
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lead  chloro- carbonate, «. 

.Win. :  Tlio  same  as  UBOMFOBUITE  (q.  v.). 

lead-chromate, s. 

Min.:  Tho  same  as  CHOCOITE  (q.  V.). 

lead-chromomolybdate, .«. 

Min.:  A  rod  variety  of  WrjLFEXITE  (q.  v.),  con- 
taining chromium. 

lead-chromopliosphate,  a. 

Min.:  An  orange-rod  variety  of  Pyromorpbite 
(q.  v.),  containing  chromium. 

lead-colic,  *. 

Pathol. :  Colic  produced  by  lead  poisoning  (q.  T.). 

lead-colored,  •  <. 

lint.:  Slato  gray,  with  a  slightly  metallic  luster. 

lead-comb, «.  A  comb  made  of  lead,  used  for  the 
purposo  of  darkening  the  hair. 

lead-cutter,  .•.. 


lead-poisoning, «. 


8.  To  have 


the  sys 

lead-pot,  >. 

Metal. :  A  crucible  or  pot  for  melting  lead. 

lead-selenate,  «. 

Min.:  The  same  as  KEBSTEXITE  (q.  v.). 

lead-selenide,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CLACSTHALITE  (q.  v.). 

lead-shot,  «.    [SHOT,  -.  | 

lead-sinker,  «. 

Knitting-mach. :  One  of  the  devices  which  alter- 
nate with  the  jack-sinkers  in  the  depression  of  the 
loops  between  the  needles.  The  leati-sinkorsare  all 


Print. :  A  knife  for  cutting  loads  which  are  held    attached  to  one  bar,  called  the  siuker-bar,  and  are 
in  a  tray  the  while.  raised  or  lowered  all  together. 

lead  sub-sesqulchromate,  >•. 
Min.:  The  same  as  PH-EXICOCHBOITE  (q.  v.). 
lead-sulphate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  AKOLESITE  (q.  v.). 
lead  sulphate-carbonate,  s. 
Min.:  The  same  as  LANABKITE  (q.  v.). 
lead  sulphate-tricarbonlte,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  LKA  1 1 11  H.  1. 1 1 1  and  SUSANNITE 
(q.  v.). 

lead- sulphide,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  GALENITE  (q.  v.). 


ay  tlu 

lead-flat,  *.  A  level  roof,  consisting  of  sheet-lead 
laid  on  boarding  and  joists. 

lead-furnace,  «.  The  furnaco  by  which  the  ores 
of  lead  are  reduced  to  tho  metallic  state.  The  snl- 
phuret,  commonly  known  as  galena^  is  the  principal 
source  from  which  tho  pure  metal  is  derived.  The 
ore,  having  been  picked,  is  broken  and  washed  to 
separate  earthy  and  siliceous  matters.  It  is  then 
roasted  until  about  half  thechargo  is  converted  in  to 
sulphate  of  lead,  when  this  and  the  portion  which 
remains  intact  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  heat 
rapidly  increased,  by  which  moan-  sulphurous-acid 


lead-lights,  s.  pi.  A  form  of  casement  window 
in  which  small  panes  are  fixed  in  leaden  cames, 
which  are. attached  tocross-bars called  saddle-bars. 


is  driven  off,  and  pure  metallic  load  remains, 
lead-glance,  «. 

M  in. :  The  same  as  GALENITE  (q.  v.). 
lead-gray,  ».  A  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  color  resembling  load. 

B.  AsadJ.:  Of  a  gray  color  like  lead;  loadcn  gray.    SATCRNI. 

lead-tungstate, «. 

Min.:  The  same  as  STOLZITE  (q.  T.). 

lead-vanadate  s 

lead-like,  adv.    As  heavy  as  lead ;  like  lead.  Min.  Tho  saille'as  VANADINITE  (q.v.). 

lead-line,  s. 

\iiut.:  A  sounding-line. 

lead-mill,  x.  A  circular  disc  of  lead  with  an 
abradant  powder,  used  by  the  lapidary  for  roughing 
and  grinding. 

lead-mine,  «.  A  mine  from  which  lead  or  lead- 
oru  is  obtained. 

lead-molybdate,  ». 

.Win.:  Tho  same  as  WULFENITE  (q.  v.). 

lead  murlo-carbonate.  s. 

Min. :  Tho  same  asCEOMFOBDITE  (q.  T.). 

lead-nail,  ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small,  round-headed,  copper 
alloy  nail,  used  for  fastening  lead-sheets  on  roofs. 

t.  Naut.:  A  scupper-nail. 

lead-ocher,  lead-ochre,  «. 

Min.:  Tho  same  as  MASSACOT  (q.  v.). 

lead-ore,  s. 


lead-tellurlde, ». 

Mia. :  The  same  as  ALTAITE  (q.  v.) . 
lead-tree,  *. 
'    in.:  The  same  as  ABBOB  Di  v\  v.  and  ABBOB 


lead-vitriol, ». 

Min. :  The  same  as  AKOLESITE  (q.  v.). 

lead-work, ». 

1.  Those  parts  of  a  building  or  other  structure  in 
which  lead  is  the  chief  material  used. 

'  (PI.)  A  place  where  load  is  extracted  from  the 
ore. 

I6ad  (1),  r.  t.    [LEAD  (!),«.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  cover  or  fit  with  lead  in  any 
way. 


direction  or  tendency  toward;  to 
1      '       .  t()  Kuide. 

very  agreeable 


11.  To  cause  to  spend  or  pass ;  as,  to  lead  a  person 
a  miserable  life. 

II.  Cards:  To  begin  a  round  or  trick  with ;  M 
lead  a  heart. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  go  before  and  show  tho  way. 

•••ij-ii:i,  then,'  >ald  Eve.    He,  leading,  swiftly  rolled 
In  tangled."  Milton:  P.  L.,  U.  63L 

2.  To  have  a  direction  toward ;  to  conduct. 

"  The  mountain-foot  that  lead*  toward  Mantua." 

8Hakenp.:  Two  Qtntlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

3.  To  have  the  position  of  commander,  director, 
or  chief. 

4.  To  bo  faster  than  another ;  to  bo  first. 

"Marmora  led  to  the  drain." — Field. 

5.  To  have  the  post  of    preeminence  or   prece- 
dence; as,  to  lead  in  an  orchestra. 

6.  To  entice,  to  draw  on,  to  induce ;  as,  Gambling 
leads  to  other  vices. 

II.  Cards:  To  play  the  first  card  in  a  round  or 
trick :  to  have  the  lead. 

IT  (1)  To  lead  off:  To  make  a  start;  to  do  any- 
thing first. 

(2)  To  lead  on :  To  entice,  to  allure ;  to  draw  on. 
"Appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  show  of  comfort, 

and  lead  him  »n   with  a    fine-baited  delay." — Shaketp.. 
Jtferrn  Wives  of  Windsor,  11.  1. 

(3)  To  lead  up  to:  To  maneuver  so  as  to  gain  an 
end. 

lead(2),«.    [LEAD  (2),*.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Precedence;  tho  first  place;  guidance. 

"  The  party  which  taken  the  lead  there  ban  no  longer 
any  apprehensions."—  Burke:  On  a  Kegicide  Peace,  let.  I. 

2.  A  navigable  opening  or  passage  through  a  field 
of  ice. 

3.  A  watercourse,  a  lade  (q.  T.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  Tho  right  of  playing  tho  first  card  in  a 
round  or  trick ;  tho  card  or  suit  so  played. 

2.  Engineer. :  The  distance  from  an  earth-cutting 
to  an  embankment. 

3.  Mining:  A  lode  or  vein  of  ore. 

4.  Music :  A  point  or  short  passage  which  has  to 
be  given  out  by  one  particular  part.    When  the 


"He  fashioneth   the  clay  with  his  arm,  he  applteth    word  is  used  as  a  direction,  it  calls  attention  to  the 
himself  to  lead  it  over;  and  he  in  diligent  to  make  clean     importance  of_t hat  point, 
the  furnace." — Ecclus.  xxxviii.  80. 

2.  Print.:  To  space  outorwidon  tho  space  between 
linos  by  inserting  leads  between  them. 

lead  (2) ,  «lede  (pa.  t.  'ladde,  •ledde,  led;  pa.  par. 


5.  Sawing :  The  overhang  of  a  saw,  to  extend  the 
cut  throughout  tho  length  of  the  saw  and  to  carry 


•lad,  *ylad,  led),  v.  t.  A 
likdde,  pa.  par.  laded)  = 


*'  JA'  ?u  lmdan  152'  *• 
show  the  way;  M<l=a 


.Win.:  The  same  aa  GALENITE  (q.  T.). 
MJrown  and  Green  Lead  oro=Pyromorphito  ami 
Mimotito ;  Red  Leadore=Crocoite ;  White  Load  ore 
I'onihsito;  Yellow  Lead  ore=Wulfenite. 
lead-oxide, «. 

PbO  (protoxide),  litharge,  PbOj 


yollow  color ;  specific  gravity =9'2. 

2.  if  in.:  The  same  an  MASSICOT  and  MINIUM 
(q.  v.). 

lead-oxychlorlde,  ». 
Mm. :  The  same  as  MATLOCKITE  and  UESDIPITE 

(q.  V.). 

lead  oxychloro-lodlde, ». 

Min.:  The  same  as  SCHWAETZEMBEEOITF.  (q.v.). 

lead-palsy,  s. 

I'nthol.:  I'alsy  following  or  accompanying  Paint- 
,  i-  Colic  [LKAD-poisosiNGj,  though  it  may  acise 
independently  of  it. 

lead-pencil,  s.  A  marking  and  drawing  instru- 
ment, made  by  inclosing  a  slip  of  graphite  (com- 
monly called  plumbago,  or  black-lead)  m  a  casing 
.,f  wood.  This  is  generally  round  or  hexagonal,  but 
la  run  pencils  for  the  use  of  carpenters  and  others 
an-  sometimes  made  oval  in  section. 

lead-phosphate,  *. 

Min. :  The  same  as  PvKOHOBPHITE  (q.  v.). 

lead-plant, «. 

Hut. :  A  popular  namo  for  Amorpha  ranetcens. 


it  back  in  the  kerf  during  the  return  stroke. 

(1)  An  arrangement  of  the  ports  of  a  steam-valve 
by  which  steam  is  admitted  in  front  of  the  piston  a 

,__  ,         —      ,     ---.  .  —    -    little  before  the  end  of  the  piston-stroke.    Also  an 

path,  a  way,  from  lidlum=tn  travel,  to  go;  cogn.  arrangement  of  the  ports  to  provide  for  the  escape 
with  Icel.  feid/ia= to  lead;  from  leidft=a  way;  from  of  the  steam  from  behind  the  piston  before  the 
lidha=to  go,  to  pass,  to  move  along ;  Sw.  leda  =  ta  completion  of  the  stroke.  When  on  the  steam  side 
load ;  from  lfd  =  a  way,  a  course;  from  lide.  =  to  pass,  jt  is  called  outside  lead;  when  on  the  exhaust  it  is 
to  go  on;  Dan.  Jed«=to  lead;  from  led=&  gate;  inside  lead.  It  tends  to  check  the  velocity  of  the 
from  /i*-  =  to  glide  on;  Ger.  leiten=tn  lead;  from  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  allows  of  the 
O.  H.  Ger.  «dan=to  go,  to  go  away  ;  Out.  leiden=  Taive  being  open  andready  to  admit  alargorsupply 
to  load;  Goth,  ga-leittum  =  to  go;  pa.  t.  ga-latth;  of  8team  the  instant  the  motion  of  tho  piston  is 
pa.  par,  ga-lithans.]  reversed. 

(2)  The  setting  of  the  crank  of  one  engine  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  right  angle  to  tho  other :  viz.,  at 
100"  or  110°  in  place  of  90  .    This  assists  in  rendering 
the  motion  of  tho  piston  more  uniform,  by  moder- 
ating its  Telocity  at  tho  end  of  tho  stroke.    Called 
also  load  of  the  crank. 

7.  Tneat. :  The  leading  or  principal  part ;  also, 
the  person  who  plays  it. 

lead-harness,  «.  The  harness  appertaining  to 
the  loading  horses  of  a  team,  difforing  from  that 
8.  To  guide  by  showing  tho  way;  to  conduct,  to  usod  with  whoolers  or  thillers,  which  has  brooch  ing 


A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  To  guide  or  conduct  with  the  hand. 

'  •  They  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  }--d  him  unto  the 
brow  of  the  hill."—  Lulte  iv.  2». 

2.  To  conduct ;  to  guide  or  direct  in  the  move- 
ments. 

"  Gabriel,  leail  forth  to  battle  them  my  aon« 
Invincible."  Milt/m.  P.  I...  »i.  48. 


direct. 

"  When  thou  gomt,  it  shall  I'nil  thee."— Prof,  vi   22. 

4.  To  precede;  to  introduce  by  going  first. 
'•  I  have  received  much  honor  by  your  preaence, 

And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful,     l^ead  the  way,  lords.' 
fttitikesp. .-  Henry  rill.,  v.  4. 

5.  To  keep  in  front  of ;  to  be  faster  than. 

"  Goldhawk  had  no  difficulty  in  leading  and   beating 

6.  To  gnido ;  to  show  tho  method  of  attaining. 

7.  To  induce,  to  jirovail. 

"  What  I  did,  I  did  in  honor, 
Led  by  the  im partial  conduct  of  my  soul  " 

.•Hinketp.:  llenru  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  V.  2. 


to  enable  them  to  hold  or  push  back  the  vchiclo. 
lead  -8d,  a.    [Eng.  lend  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Fitted  or  provided  with  load. 

2.  Print.:  Separated  by  thin  slips  of  load,  as  lines 
in  printing. 

I8ad   en,  *led-en,  o.    [Eng.  lead  (1);  -•«.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Made  of  load;  codbUting  of  or  of  tho  nature  of 
lead. 

"A  leaden  tower  upheave*  Its  heavy  head. 
Large  leaden  arches  press  the  slimy  bea." 

faaiket:  Temple  of  Itxlla"*. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  load ;  dark ;  as,  a  leaden  sky. 


fate,    At, 
or.     wore. 

fare, 
wolf. 

amidst, 
w5rk, 

whit, 
who. 

fill. 
son; 

father 

mate. 

;     w«.     wit, 
cab,    ciire, 

here, 
unite, 

camel,    bit,    th«re;     pine,    pit, 
cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 

sire,    sir, 

ae.     oe      e; 

marine; 
ey  =  k. 

go,    pit. 
qu  =  kw. 

leaden-colored 
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leaf-bud 


•II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Sluggish,  inert;  indisposed  to  action  or   ex- 
ertion. 

He]  blushed  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 


ith  leaden  uppetite,  unapt  to  toy." 

XhtitcKsp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  84. 

2.  Heavy,  dull,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

3.  Heavy,  deep. 

•  Now  leatlen  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  flght." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  124. 

4.  Stupid,  absurd. 

leaden- colored,  a.  Dull  gray,  resembling  lead 
ju  color. 

"  The  low  moan  of  leaden-colored  seas." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  612. 

leaden-hearted,  a.    Destitute  of  feeling. 

"  O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death  '  " 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  64. 

•leaden-heeled,  a.  Moving  slowly ;  slow,  tardy, 
•leaden-paced,  a.    Slow  in  moving;  tardy, 
•leaden-spirited,  a.    Dull,  depressed. 

"L«an-fac'd  leaden-spirited  saturnisU." — Davtes:  ffu. 
nifiv* ,  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  10. 

•leaden-Stepping,  adj.  Moving  slowly ;  tardy. 
(Milton:  Ode  on  Time.) 

•leaden-witted,  a.   Dull,  stupid. 

"Belike,  then,  all  we  university  men  were  leaden- 
vitted."— Fuller,  Abel  Redivlvus  (Works,  ii.  248). 

lead  Sr,  'led  er,  *leed-er,  8.    [Eng.  lead  0», 

v.  :    '  »'.  I 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  leads ;  one  who  guides 
in  conducts;  one  who  shows  the  way  ;  one  who  does 
anything  first;  a  guide,  a  conductor. 

2.  A  captain,  a  commander,  a  general. 

"  Ye  sons  of  Greece  t  partake  your  lender's  care  ; 
Fellows  in  arms,  and  princes  of  the  war  ' " 

Pope.  Homer's  Iliad,  ix.  28. 

3.  The  chief  of  a  party,  faction,  profession,  &c. 

4.  A  leading  article  in  a  newspaper ;  an  editorial 
article. 

"He  only  read  one  newspaper,  innocent  of  leaders." — 
O.  Eliot:  Adam  Bede,  bk.  v..,  ch.  Hi. 

'•  One  of  the  leading  or  front  horses  in  a  team  of 
four  or  more,  as  dUt  iniriii-lie<l  from  the  wheelers,  or 
tho>e  merest  the  vehicle ;  or  the  foremost  of  two  in 
a  tandem. 

•  For  wheelero,  two  bays,  and  for  leaders  two  grays." 

Barham:  Ingolditby  Legends:  Black  Mouiffuetaire. 

to.  The  primary  or  terminal  shoot  of  a  tree. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Afnch.:  A  master  wheel  or  principal  wheel  in  a 
piece  of  machinery. 

J.  .Mining:  A  small  vein  of  ore;  indicating  prox- 
imity to  a  larger  lode,  usually  leading  thereto. 

:i.  Music:  The  name  of  the  principal  first  violin- 
ist, ni  an  orchestra ;  of  the  chief  clarinetist  in  a 
military  band;  and  of  the  chief  cornet-player  in  a 
braasband.  Before  the  introduction  of  a  separate 
conductor,  the  loader  of  an  orchestra  was  its  di- 
rector, and  gave  the  tempo  with  his  fiddle-bow,  a 
custom  which  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  fiddle-bow  as 
a  baton  in  France.  [CONDUCTOR.] 

4.  A'uur. ;  A  thimble  for  conducting  or  guiding  a 
rope  which  passes  through  it;  a  fair-leader. 

5.  I'lumb.:    A  rain-water    pipe    to   conduct    the 
water  collected  by  the  spouting  to  the  ground. 

(i.  1'rint.  (pi.):    Dots  on  a  fine  to  lead  the  eye 
across  the  page  or  column  are  called  loaders ;  as : 
Anchor page  94 

7.  1'yrotfchnics:  A  long  paper  tube  of  small  di- 
ameter, inclosing  a  strand  of  quickmatch,  used  for 
coinimmicatitiK  fire  rapidly  from  one  point  to 
another.  Quickmatch  thus  inclosed  burns  much 
inure  rapidly  than  in  the  open  air. 

.».  Survey. :  The  forward  one  of  the  two  chain- 
carriers. 

leader-hook,  8.  A  hold-fast  hook  clasping  a 
leader  or  rain-water  pipe,  and  having  its  tang 
<lrireu  into  the  wall  of  the  house. 

lead  Sr-Stte  ,  s.    [A  dimiu.  from  leader  (q.  v.).] 
A  short  editorial  article  or  paragraph  in  a  paper. 
lead    ers, .-././.    [LEADER,  II.  60 
lead  -Jr  ship,  s.    [Englis.li  leader;  -sftip.]    The 
otlice  or  position  of  a  leader;  guidance,  premier- 
lead  -hill-He,  8.    [Sained  after  the  place  where 
first  found,  LeadhilU;  suff.  -it?  (3/m.).j 

Min.:  A  mineral  regarded  as  orthorhornbic,  but 
according  to  Laspeyros  nn >:n >dinic  ;  in  crystalli- 
zation hemihedral;  giving  a  peculiar  rhombohe- 
dral  aspect  to  twinned  crystals.  Cleavage  very 
perfect.  Hardness,  2'5 ;  specific  gravity,  6'28  to 6'44. 
Luster  of  cleavage-face,  pearly,  otherwise  some- 
»  hat  adamantine.  Color  white,  yellow,  green,  or 
gray :  transparent  to  translucent ;  somewhat  sec- 
tile.  Composition,  according  to  Dana,  a  sulphate 


with  carbonate  of  lead,  represented  by  the  formula 
PbOSO^-KIPbOTO.,.  Found  with  other  lead  minerals 
at  Leauhills,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  and  sparingly 
at  a  few  other  localities. 

lead    Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  As.    [LEAD  (2),  f.] 

A.  A» pr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Guiding,  conducting,  serving  to  gnide. 

"  Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacka." 

Scott.  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Iv.  13. 

2.  Going  in  front ;  front. 

"  M.  Manlius,  who  hud  been  consul  two  yearn  before, 
rushed  to  the  place  and  threw  down  the  leailing  assail- 
ant."—  Levitt:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1885!,  ii.  331. 

3.  Alluring,  enticing,  drawing;   as.  a  leading  at- 
traction. 

4.  Chief,  principal,  capital. 

5.  Constituting  a  precedent;  showing  the  way; 
ast  a  leading  example. 

C.  An  subat.:  The   act  of   guiding,  conducting, 
ruling,  enticing,  or  drawing  on  ;  guidance. 

leading-axle,  s.  An  axle  ahead  of  the  driving- 
wheels  in  locomotives. 

leading-block,  «. 

\'ni/.:  One  for  guiding  the  direction  of  a  pur- 
chase or  rope. 

leading-buoy,  «. 

.\itul. :  A  buoy  placed  as  a  gnide  in  sailing. 

leading-nose,  ».  The  hose  from  which  the  water 
of  a  fire-engine  is  discharged. 

leading-light,  8. 

ffaut.:  One  character  of  light  as  displayed  for 
the  benefit  of  seamen  on  a  coast.  Two  lights  are 
exhibited  from  two  towers ;  one  may  be  higher  than 
the  other,  so  as  to  confer  a  special  characteristic. 
Certain  bearings  as  to  channel  are  indicated  when 
the  lights  are  seen  in  one  line,  the  opening  of  the 
lights  on  either  Ride  of  their  conjunction  indicating 
when  to  tack.  Other  indications  may  be  given  by 
the  conjunction,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

leading-note, «. 

Music:  The  seventh  degreeof  theascendingmajor 
scale.  It  is  called  leading  because  of  its  tendency 
to  rise  or  lead  up  to  the  tonic.  The  lastian  or 
Ionic  mode  was  the  only  church  scale  having  a  lead- 
ing note.  In  consequence  of  the  leading  note  form- 
ing part  of  the  upper  of  the  two  tetrachords  of 
which  the  modern  scale  is  formed-  that  tetracbord 
ia  by  some  called  characteristic. 

leading-part,  ». 

1.  ffaut. :  The  portion  of  the  tackle  oetween  the 
fall  and  the  standing  part.    It  is  that  portion  which 
passes  over  the  sheaves.    The  fall  is  that  which,  in 
pulling  or  easing,  does  not  reach  the  sheaves. 

2.  Theat. :  The  principal  or  chief  part  in  a  play. 

leading-question,  s.  A  question  in  which  the 
answer  is  suggested. 

leading-rod,  «.  A  rod  used  in  draw-boring  and 
polishing  the  bores  of  ride-barrels. 

leading-screw,  s. 

Lathe :  The  longitudinal  screw  between  the  shears 
of  a  lathe,  by  which  the  slide-rest  is  moved  longi- 
tudinally on  the  lathe-bed. 

leading-springs,  ».  pi.  The  springs  fixed  upon 
the  leading  axle-box  of  a  locomotive  engine,  bear- 
ing the  weight  above. 

•leading-Staff,  8.  The  staff  or  baton  of  a  field- 
marshal. 

leading-string,  s.  A  string  by  which  children 
are  supported  when  they  are  learning  to  walk. 

*1  To  be  in  leading-firings:  To  be  in  a  state  of 
dependence  on  others ;  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  others. 

leading-wheel,  t.  A  wheel  of  a  locomotive  en- 
gine, placed  before  the  driving-wheels. 

lead  ing,  8.  [KiiL-.  {pad  (1),  B.;  -in?.]  Lead- 
work;  the  leaden  flashings  of  a  house;  articles  of 
lead  generally. 

•ISad  Ing-1?,  iidr.  [Eng.  leading,  a.;  -ly.]  In 
a  leading  manner;  by  leading  or  drawing  on. 

•lead  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s.;  -isA.]  Some- 
what like  lead. 

"  He  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  of  a  yellow  and  leadtsh 
complexion." — Trans,  of  Philosophical  Society,  x]vi.  77. 

lead  less,. r  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s. ; -lets.]  Having 
no  lead ;  not  loaded  with  a  bullet. 

"Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day. 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  futul  fray. 
When  Little's  Iradtets  pistol  met  hi-  eye?  " 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Stvtch  Reviewers. 

•lead -man,  s.    [Eng.    lead   (2),  T.,  and   man.] 
One  who  begins  or  leads  off  in  a  dance, 
leads,  ».  pi.    [LEAD  (!),«.  11.4.] 


lead;  -man,*.    [Eug.  lead'i,  and  man.] 
Xnut. :  The  sailor  who  heaves  the  lead  in  sound- 
ing. 

lead  -wort, 8.    [Eug.  lead,  and  wort.'] 
Botany: 

1.  Sing.:   The  genus    Plumbago,    and   specially 
Plumbago  europcsu.    It  is  used  By  beggars  to  pro- 
duce ulcers  in  order  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
benevolent.    Its  root  contains  a  fat  which  stains 
the  skin  a  lead-gray  color. 

2.  /•(..-  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the  order 
Plumbaginaceae  (q.  T.). 

ISad-JS  «led-y,a.  [Eng.  lead  (l),s.;  -y.\  Per- 
taining  to  or  resembling  lead ;  like  lead ;  leaden. 

"His  ruddy  llppea  wan,  and  his  eyen  tedy  and  holowe." 
— Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Oovernor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

l«af,  'leafe  ,'lef,  'leef,  8.  [A.  S.  leaf  (Pl.  ledf)  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  laf;  O.  Sax.  I6f;  Out.  loo/;  Icei. 
lav./;  Sv.lof;  Dan.  lOv;  Goth,  laufs  (pi.  laubot); 
O.  II.  Ger.luup;  M.  H.  Ger.  toup;  Gel.  laub;  Rosa. 
lopeite;  Litb.  W;>us=aleaf ;  Gr.  lepoma  scale.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  relatively  thin  and  wide  object  having  a  flat 
surface ;  a& — 

(1)  The  leaf  of  a  book  or  manuscript,  having  a 
page  on  each  of  its  opposite  sides. 

"  Turne  over  the  leaf  and  chese  another  tale." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,237. 

(2)  A  valve  or  hinged  member  of  a  bridge,  table, 
door,  shutter,  hinge,  or  screen. 

"The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding."—!  Kings 
v.  34. 

(3)  One  member  of  a  pair  of  lock-gates. 

(4)  A  hinged  platform  for  a  ferry  or  wharf  boat ; 
sailed  an  apron. 

A  tooth  of  a  pinion. 
One  section  of  a  fan. 

7)  A  thin  sheet  of  hammered  gold  or  silver. 

8)  One  of  the  elevating  flaps  of  a  rifle-sight. 

9)  The  brim  of  a  hat. 

"Harry  let  down  the  leaf  of  his  hat."— Brooke:  Fool  of 
Oualtfy,  Ii.  129. 

•3.  A  portion  of  fat  lying  in  a  separata  fold  or 
layer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  An  oraamontTepresentingor  resembling 
the  leaves  or  foliage  of  certain  plants  or  trees. 

2.  Bot. :  A  flat  expansion  divisible  into  two  simi- 
lar  portions,   often   halves,  by   a   vertical   plane 
running  through  the  apex  and  point  of  insertion. 
The  under  or  outer  surface  generally  differs  from 
the  upper  or  inner  in  color,  structure,  and  in  the 
nature  and  appendages  of  the  epidermis.    On  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  or  base  of  a  shoot  are  the 
scale-leaves  or  phyllades ;  above  these  are  the  ordi- 
nary foliage  leaves,  and  above  these  again,  below 
the  flowers,  are  the  bracts.    The  foliage  leaves  are 
the  chief  organs  of  assimilation,  and  develop  large 
quantities  of  chlorophyll,  their  form  and  appear- 
ance being  very  varied.    The  bracts  are  generally 
smaller.    The  foliage  leaves  and  calyx  and  corolla 
leaves  become  transformed  into  stamens,  and  these 
modified   into  carpels.     A  leaf   is  called  also  a 
Phyllome.     A  leaf  consists  of  two  parts,  a  stalk, 
called  the  petiole,  and  an  expanded  surface  termed 
the  blade  or  lamina.  (SlcNab,<tc.)  When  the  petiole 
is  absent  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  sessile. 

3.  Weaving:  The  heddles  which  are  connected  to 
the  same  shaft,  and  moved  at  the  same  time.    The 
leaf  is  connected  with  a  treadle  by  a  cord.    The 
number  of  leaves  is  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  pattern,  and  forms  the  set  of  the  draft.  Thus 
there  are  five-tea/  patterns,  eight-leaf  patterns.  Ac. 

11(1)  Totake  a  leaf  out  ofone't  book:  To  follow 
the  example  of ;  to  imitate. 

(2)  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf:  To  change  one's 
mode  of  life ;  to  adopt  a  new  and  better  way  of  liv- 
ing. 

leaf-bearing,  a.  Having  appendages  more  or 
less  resembling  a  leaf. 

Leaf-bearing  worms  : 

Zool.:  The  family  Phyllocidte  (q.v.).  Their  popu- 
lar name  is  derived  from  a  series  of  foliaceoua 
lamella;  on  each  side  the  body,  somewhat  resem- 
bling elytra.  They  are.  in  reality,  the  cirri  meta- 
morphosed into  leaf-like  appendages.  (Duncan.) 

leaf-beetle,  a.  Any  beetle  feeding  on  leaves; 
especially  applied  to  the  family  CUBYSOMELID.A. 

leaf-bridge,  8.  A  form  of  drawbridge  in  which 
the  rising  leaf  or  leaves  swing  vertically  on  hinges. 
One  form  of  bascule  comes  under  this  description. 

leaf-bud,  8, 

But. :  A  bud.  developing  into  a  leaf,  as  distinct 
from  a  flower-bud,  developing  into  a  flower.  Leaf- 
buds  consist  of  scales  imbricated  over  each  other, 
the  outer  being  the  hardest,  surrounding  a  minute 
cellular  axis  or  growing  point.  They  may  be  regu- 
lar, adventitious,  or  latent. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,      JCenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-cian.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.lon  =  xhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -Die,     -die.     Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


leaf- butterflies 

leaf-butterflies,  ».  j./.  leaf- valve, «. 

Kiitmii.:  The  genus  Kallima  (q.v.).  Pumpin'i-'ii'.ii 

leaf-crowned,  a.  Crowned  with  leaves  or  foil-    or  pivoted  r 
kg*. 

leaf-cup, «. 

/;.//.:  Polymnia  uvedalia, 
•  leaf-cutters, «.  pi. 
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iles.    A  Sp 


TalTO 


Entum.:  A  popular  name  for  the  hymenopterous  16af-a 

genus  Megachile  (q.v.),  from  their  habit  of  cutting  Leaves  c 
portions  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  to  line 

their  nests.    Calledalso  Leaf-cutting  or  Upholsterer  ers'  chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  69«  (1881). 


a  nautical  league  3'45>7T>  i 

:VM  English  miles.    An  Italian  league  is  4  mile-,  of 
fi.UUO  feet  each.    A  French  land  league  is  rather  less 

leaf,  f.  i.    [LEAF,  «.]    To  shoot  out  or  produce    thaniM   English  miles;  a  French  nautical  league 
le.-ne--  or  foliage.  rather  more  than  84  English  miles,  and  a  French 

"Most  tree*  fall  off  the  leave*  at  antnmn;  and  if  not     astronomical  league  about  23i  English  mil'1-. 
kept   back^  by   cold,    would   /*•"/  about  the   aoUtice."—        *leagne-long    a.    Of  the! 

league. 
*leag   uer  (1),  lea  gre,   «. 


age  (age  as  Ik),  iiu 
collectively  ;  foliage. 


bst.    [Eng.  leaf;  -age .] 


°r  b"»dth  "f  « 
[Dut.  ttger   <genit. 


"The  trees  are  heavily  clothed  with  leafage." -Oarden.        f.'  jj,/  iuvest'men't'  or' beleaguering  of  a  town  ;  a 


bees. 

leaf-cycle,  *. 

Bot.:  The  course  of  a  spiral  on  a  stem  from  any 
one  leaf  to  the  next  one  which  stands  vertically 
above  or  below  it. 

leaf-fat,  leaf-lard,  «.  Fat  or  lard  lying  in 
layers  within  the  body  of  an  animal. 

leaf-footed,  a.  Phyllopodous,  having  the  feet 
flat,  leafy,  and  gill-like. 

"The  Phyllopoda,  or  leaf-footed  Entomontraca."— Wood: 

/HU».  .viif.  iii*t.,  iii.  638. 

leaf- insects,  s.  pi. 

Kntom.:  Tho  genus  Phyllinm  (q.v.).  The  popular 
name  has  reference  to  the  resemblance  these  insects 
boar  to  dried  and  with- 
ereil  leaves.  Called  also 
Walking-leaves. 

leaf-lard,  «.    [LEAF- 
FAT.  ] 

leaf-like,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Like  a 
leaf  or   leaves;   folia- 
ceous. 

2.  Bot.:   The  same  as  Leaf-insect. 
FOLIACEOUH  (q.  v.).               , „„„,.._  ,,w,/oHl,m0 


leafed,  adj.  [Eug.  leaf!  •«<*•]  Having  leaves; 
generally  in  composition,  as  broad-leafed,  Ac. 

ISaf  Infos. «.  [Eng.  leafy;  -ness.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  leafy  or  fullof  leave-. 

leaf  ISss,  <i.  [Eng.  leaf;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or 
without  leaves ;  having  no  leaves. 

leafless-plants,  ».pl. 

Bnl.:  Plants  having  the  petiole  of  tho  loaf  with- 
out the  lamina,  as  in  some  acacias. 


siege. 

2.  One  who  besieges  a  town. 

''The  stubborn  wall  thHt  mockfl  the  Ifagutr'*  art, 
And  nail*  the  imtience  of  bin  baffled  heart." 

ttyr»n;   /.<ir<i.  ii.  11. 

3.  A  camp  of  a  ho-icKiuK  army. 

"Like  to  u  gii»*y  camp,  oraletujurr  after  a  buttle.*' 
Lanufellvtf:  JSi'tinyriim1,  i.  5. 


•leag -uSr  (21,  «.    [Eng.  leagu(e),  V. ;  -er.]    One 
who  joins  in  a  league ;  a  confederate. 

1  L<tnd-lea</ner :    A  member  of  tho  Land  League 

leaf-18ss-nSss,««'i«*.   [Eng.  leaflet* ;  -ntss.]   The    (q.  v.) ;  one  who  supports  the  policy  of  tho  Land 
quality  or  state  of  being  leafless  or  destitute  of    League. 

leaves.    ,  16ag -u8r  f3>,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Alarg rt 

Ieaf-l8t,«.    [Eng.  leaf;  dimin.  sufl.  -let.]  ofeEL 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  printed  slip  of  paper.  *14ag-u8r,  r.t.    (LEAGUER  (!),«.)  Tobeleaguer; 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  primary  divisions  of  a  com-    to  besiege. 

pound  leaf.  "Two  mighty  host-  a  InioHer'tl  town  embrace." 


: 


16af  9,  a.    [Eng.  leaf; 
with  leaves;  abounding  wit 


Full  of  or  covered  >'"i"  i~  ilomr r'«  liiaii,  iviii.  593. 

[eaves.  *leaguer-lady,  *.     A  contemptuous  term  for  a 

league  (1),  «.    [Fr.  ligue,  from  Low  Lat.  liga,    soldier's  wife.    (Scotch.) 

•leag -U«r  Sr,  «.      [Eng.  l,-a,,uer,  v.  ;-<•>•.]      One 
ho  beleaguers  or  besieges  a  town. 


leya  =  n  league,  from  Lat.  i/ffo=to  bind;  Ital.  lega 
=  a league;  Sp.  Ii'(/a=a  band,  an  alliance.] 

1.  A  combination  or  union  between  two  or  moro 
persons  for  tho  promotion  of  mutual  or  common 
interests,  or  for  the  execution  of  any  design  in 
common. 

2.  A  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  between 


i,    f\     1 1  utt  i  y  i     nu mini  i   \ti     \^ju 

two  or  moro  sovereigns  or  governments  for  mutual    of  tiie  passage  of  water 

aid  and  defense.    An  offensive  league  or  alliance  is    ont 

when  two  or  more  states  agree  touuite  in  attacking       ..„„.,.„,.  _,„  ,lnk  ..,,,. 

a  common  enemy  ;  a  defensive  leai 

contracting  parties  agree  to  ass: 


leaf-louse, 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  given  indiscriminately 
to  any  of  the  Aphides  (q.  v.) ;  a  plant-louse. 

leaf-metal,  «. 

1.  Gold-leaf;  hammered  gold. 
2.B 
know 

Of    2 

yell, 
ish-, 

AVhite  leaf.    [TIN-FOIL.]  f  a,rJ'e"',^Vv"  wwlc"  ^"ic-o1 

held  in  Dublin,  Nov.  18,  1879. 

[Old,  s.    Decayed  loaves    reduced    to   the    sramme  was  tho  "  three  F's"— nxity , 

fctatoof  mold,  and  used  as  a  manure  or  fertilizer  for    ront.  and  free  sale  (of  tho  tenant's  interest);  but 
plants.  er»-_ 


guers  or  oesiogei 
l«ak,  *leke,  .<.&a.     [Icel.  Icki;    Dut.  lek;  Dan. 
l<Jfc=leaky;  l(lkkc  =  a  leak;  Sw.  (<J<;fc=leaky,  leak.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  broach,  crack,  crevice,  or  hole  which  admits 
ir  any  fluid  either  in  or 

destroy  a 


2.  The  oozing  or  passing  of  water  or  other  fluid 


leak,  »leke,  r. 


leaf-nosed,  a.    Having  a  nose-leaf  (q.  v.). 

Leaf-nosed  bats: 

ZoOl.:  Tho  family  Ehlnolopbid*  (q.  v.). 

Leaf-noted  emballonurinebats: 

ZoOl.:  Tho  family  Phyllostomid«e  (q.  v.). 

leaf-rollers,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:    Tho  lepidopterous  family   Tortricidip, 
the  larvie  of  which  frequently  reside  in  leaves,  or 


&  t.     I  Icel.  (efca=to  drip,    to 

many  speakers  at  Land  League  meetings,  held  Sun-    leak;    com.  with    Sw.   lOcka;    Dan.  lirkki  .     Out. 
dav  after  Sunday  in  different  parts  of  the  country,    lekken ;  tier.  lechan=to  leak;  A.  S.  I«ccem  =  to  wet, 

to  moisten.] 
A.  Intransitive: 


parts  of  the  country, 

went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  the  soil  should  belong 
to  tho  cultivator.  Opposition  by  direct  violence 
wan  deprecated,  and  recourse  was  had  to  boycot- 
ting. [BOYCOTT.]  This  state  of  things  continued 
till  the  end  of  IsSO,  when  fourteen  members  of  tlie 
Land  League,  of  whom  the  most  important  were 
Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  Biggar,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and 
T.  Sexton,  wore  indicted.  The  chief  counts  were 


2.  Toooze  or   pass  through,  as  water   or   other 
hrough  a  hole,  crevice,  or  fi.--nre. 


*B.  Trans.:  To  let  out;  to  allow  to  pass  out. 

•}  To  leak  out:  To  become  known  or  public  in  a 
clandestine  or  underhand  manner;  tofind  vent;  us, 

• ..~  — —-,   .. -- —  ,--- —   — -*   —  -    A  story  leaks  out. 

fiasco,  but  it  drew  from  Mr.  Justice  Jitzgerald  the       .,   .  .  .ft,         , E        .     , ...„,„.  i 

declaration  that  tho  Land  League  was  an  illegal       I**11    a8«  ^a8e  " 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


A  Ladies'  Land  League,  under  the  presi- 


dency of  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  was  then  formed.    It 

.urm«.r,  »  «"»<>• --•".«—-    wastlenouncod  by  Archbishop  McCabo.  and  warmly  ..        ac<.um,,,B,e  Inelr  mmanam, 

ark,  but  of  Ganl.  Germany,  and    defended  by  Dr.  Croke,  Archbishop  of  (  ashe  ,  an(  obli_,d  to  cu,  „„„„  their  i)o.»,,rit.  to 

*ei  but  it  ha»  al»o  itn  pecnliar    Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan.    The  agitation   increased,  and  i,le  the  Im/tno'  at  the  head."— Jnnon 

•oader  and  nhorter  than  the  Dan-    the  "No  Rent"  cry    became    more    frequent.    On  u;,ri,i.  hk.  i..  ch.  iii. 


1.  A  leak. 

To    accumulate   their   misfortune*,   they  were    «oon 
diminiBh.  if  powi- 
Voyagr  itmn'l  the 


i.  368. 

leaf- sheath,  «. 

Bot. :  A 
or  sheath  surrounding  the  i 

leaf-Sight,  K.  A  sight  on  the  breach  of  a  fire- 
arm, having  a  hinged  elevating-piece  as  a  guide  for 
elevation  in  tiring:  a  back-sight. 

leaf-spine, «. 

Bot. :  \  spine  on  the  leaf,  as  on  tho  holly. 

leaf-stalk, ». 

Hoi.:  The  uncxpandcd  portion  of  a  leaf,  connect- 
ing the  more  laminate. I  portion  of  it  with  the  stem, 
('ailed  al-"  the  petiole  n|.  V.). 


2.  The  quantity  of  a  liquid  or  fluid  which  escapes 
by  a  leak. 

igue.wereTri^sted'and'imprisoned'in'Kilmain-       II.  Omini.:  An  allowance,  at   a  certain  rate  per 
ham.    They  issued  ji  manifesto  calling  on  the  Irish    cent.,  made  for  loss  orwastc  bj  the  leaking  or  casks, 

Ac. 

-neat.]    Thequal- 


get 
and  dr 
name 
insects. 

leaf-shaped,  a. 

Archceol.:    A    term    applied    to    tho    peculiarly    body. 
shaped  British  swords  of  the  Bronze  period. 

"The  Britlnh  bronre  nword  beam  a  general  likeness  to 
thorn  not  only  of   Denmar 
even  of  Italy  and  Greece 

i»h  bronze  Rword.  swelling  out  more  toward  the  middle,  October  7,  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  Mr.  Parnell, 
ao  an  to  auggent  the  lerm  Irafahapfd,  by  which  it  is  duv  an(j  y(x>n  afterward  that  gentleman,  Messrs.  Dillon, 
tlnguinhed."— D.  Wilton:  Pre-kuturlc  Auiiala  of  Scotland,  Sexton,  O'Kelly,  and  the  chief  oflicials  of  tho 

League 

, --  ham.    They  i 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  has  taken  tho  form  of  a  vagina    <£"»';»«  '•>  !>«>•  "»  R<>n'  during  their  imprisonment.    Ac. 

ir  sheath  surrounding  the  stem.  The  Government   replied    by  declaring  the  Land       l«ak -I  nSss,  K.    [bn«.  /<viA(, 

League  an  illegal  body,  anil  suppressed  its  brandies    ity  or  state  of  being  leaky, 
throughout  thocountry.    Tho  Ladies' Land  League       .,  fc    *          ,E       .     fc .       i 
lingered  on  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  was       «*«    >•  "•    I™*1  " 
(Ii--.  .Ived  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party.  1.  Lit.:    Admitting 

(3)  Solemn  league  and  covenant :  [COVENANT.] 

Hague,  v.  i.  &.  t.   [LEAGUE  (1), «.] 

A.  («f  run*. :  To  join  in  a  league  or  confederacy; 
to  unite,  toconfederate,  to  combine. 

B.  Trans. :  To  join,  to  unite,  to  combine. 
"Leaf  ue  all  your  force*,  then,  ye  power*  above." 

/•«*/>*•:  Hftmer'g  lliti't,  viii.  23. 

league  I'-').  Meage,  ».  [O.  Fr.  legue  (Fr.  liw), 
from  Low  Lat.  (i-i;n,  Iruen,  a  word  of  Celtic  origin; 
Hret.  /<".  l/-r  =  a  league ;  Ir.  leige;  Sp.leyua;  Port. 

legoa,  Irnun.]  'leal -nSss,  ».    |  Eng.  /<•//;  -/!••«».  1    Tin-  quality 

d^,n^"^L^^r  ±!^m;ie^^rtalD    or  state  of  being  l,!a.  or  loyal ;  loyalty,  „,.,..!„  . 

-.    V  measure  of  length,  varying  in  different  c>.,...-         .»_  ,-/.    - — .-,    .     ,-.--, 
tries.    Tho  English  land  league  is  8  statute  miles ;    A  ray,  a  gleam  or  Hash  of  light. 


lifting  or  allowing    the  passag 
water  or  other  liquid  or  fluid  :  not  water-tight 


.  of 


"2.  Fill.:  Talkativi-.   loquacious:   apt  to  di- 
secrets  ;'  given  to  tattling  or  blabbing. 

"  Whate'er  he  heam  hlii  Irnkii  tongue  run«  out." 

Hnmill.ni    /;,,,,!,,.  hk.  i.,  (ij.ist.  18. 

leal,  u.    [O.  Fr.]    Loyal,  true.    |  LOYAL.] 
"A  loving  heart  and  n'  t.nl  williin 
In  better  than  gowd  or  gentle  kin." 

footti   I!'*  K"U,  ch.  iiivi. 

«I  Lnntl  of  th,'  l-nl:  Heaven.    The  final  home  of 
tho  faithful.    [LAXP.] 

.  Irnl;  -nr».l 
•loyal;  loyalty, 

Branches  of  tho   vnoonlHr  bundles    which       '-'.  "\  meas.yriTof  iength; varying. in ..ditr.-n-nt  conn-       *leam  (1).  'ISme,  f.    J,A.  S.  fcoiim;  Icel.   /i'.»iiM 


leaf-tendril,  >. 

lint.  :    \  tendril  on  the  leaf,  as  distinguished  from 
one  on  the  stem. 

leaf-tobacco,  *.  Tobacco  in  leaves,  before  being 
cutor  manufactured. 

leaf-traces, «.  pi. 

Hi,t. 

rom  the  stem  into  the  leaves.    (flbOM>) 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     wBrk, 


what,     fill,     father;     w«,    w«t,     h«re,     camel,    U8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian, 


sire,    sir, 
se,     at  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6,     p6t, 
<iu  -  lew. 


learn 
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learnedness 


•learn  (21,  •lyam,  s.    |  A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  (i«n=a 
cord  or  string,  from    Lat.  h<i<nm  n.  from   //>/o  =  to 
hind,  to  tie.  |    A  cord,  string,  or  strap  by  which  dogs    Terb. ) 
are  led. 

"The  lion  toke  acquaintance  of  him,  and  euer  after  fol- 
lowed hym.  beynge  fadde  in  a  small  IHHIII." — Sir  T.  Elynt . 
Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

•learn  IT,  s,  [Eug.  learn  (2) ;  -er.]  A  dog  led  by 
H  string,  cord,  or  strap. 

•leanlll,  r./.  [LEAN,  rt.]  To  make  loan  or  thin. 
(Adfims:  ir,,j-fcs,  i.  481.) 

16an  (21,  *lene,  r.  i.  A  /.  [A.  S.  hlosnan^to  make 
to  lean:  ttlfimian.  hlinian=to  loan;  cogn.  with  O. 
S.hliiniii;  Out.  Irnneti;  Dan.  Icuni:  Sw.  Itlna;  O. 
H.  tier.  I'linirii^ to  make  to  lean;  hlinen  —  to  loan; 
M.  H.  (ier.  /(//(//;  (!cr.  /-  kiien  =  tn  lean ;  Lat.  *clino 
-to  make  to  loan,  to  incline;  Gr.  IJinn.\ 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  incline  against;  to  rest  against;  to 
on  for  support ;  to  be  supported  by  anything. 


l«an  -Ing,  pr.  i>nr.,  a.  &  s.     [LEAN,  l).] 
A.  &  B.  As  i>r.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.: 


C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  deviating  from  a  straight  or 
perpendicular  line;  the  act  or  stato  of  depending 
for  support  on  another  body. 

2.  An  inclination  ;  a  feeling  or  disposition  toward 
anything ;  a  propensity. 

16an  -If,  adv.    |  Knir.  /elm. •-/;/.]    In  a  lean  man- 
ner ;  without  fat  or  plumpness. 

lean   ness,  s.    [Eng.  lean;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  nuality  or  stato  of  being  lean;  thin- 
ness; want  of  flesh  or  plumpness. 

2.  Fig. :  Poverty,  poorness,  emptiness. 

•lean  -f,  a.    [Eng.  lean;  -y.]    Lean,  thin. 


leap    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  s.    [LEAP,  r.  I 

(See   the       A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (C^e  the 
verb.) 

C.  Axsuhst.:  The  act  of  jumping  or  bounding;  a 
leap,  a  bound. 

leaping-ague,  s. 

Path. :  A  variety  of  chorea,  characterized  by  a 
morbid  propensity  to  ninninc.  leaping,  tumbling, 
and  dancing.  Cases  have  been  described  from 
Scotland.  (Cud.  Pract.  Med.,  i.  215.) 

leaplng-nsh,  s. 

Ichthu. :  Salaria«  triilactylus,  ono  of  the  Blonnii- 
dif.  Habitat,  East  Indian  Archipelago.  Color,  dark 
brown.  It  possesses  the  power  of  leaping  out  of 
the  water,  darting  ovor^the  wet  stones  and  rocks 
and  sna 
poet 


iiiiriiiiK    i»vur    lilt,    wi'i  .-•11,11179  null   IIH  KS, 

snapping  up  nios.    By  means  of  its  ventral  and 
,, — oral  tin-,  it  can  scramble  up  a  nearly  perpen- 

leap,  *lepe,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  hleapan  (pa.  t.  hledp,  dicular  face  of  rock,  and  makes  for  the  sea  on  any 
pa.  par.  yehledpen) ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  h!6pan  =  to  attempt  to  capture  it.  Known  also  as  the  Jumper- 
run  ;  O.  Fris.  "--*  ' 


.         . 
htapa;   Out.  loopen;   Icel.  hlnupn;    fish.    (.Wood.) 


dicular  line  or  direction  ;  to  incline;  as,  A  tower 


IT  j>o 
,  A  I 


me  that  I  maye  louche  the  pillem  that  the  house    Dan.  lobe :  Sw.  lOpa;   Goth,  hlaupan:   O.  H.  Ger. 

hlaufan;  M.  H.  Ger.  loufen;  Ocr.  laufen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  jump,  to  spring,  to  bound,  to  vault ;  to  movo 
with  springs  or  bounds. 

"  Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock." 

Lontlfelloa:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

2.  To  bound  ;  as,  One's  heart  leaps  for  joy. 

3.  To  rush,  to  start,  to  fly,  to  dart. 

B.  Transitive: 


stand  vpoii,  and  that  I  may  leant  to  them."—  Judges  xv: 
(1661. ) 

2.  To  deviate  from  a  straight,  direct,  or  perpen- 
line or  direction  ;   to  inc" 
ix  to  !ln-  cast  or  t  lie  west,  &c. 


*leaping-house, ». 
IV.,  Ft.  1.,  i.  2.) 

•leaping-time,  s. 


A  brothel.  (Shakesp. :  Henry 
Youth. 


8.  To  bend  ;  to  be  in  a  bending  or  indirect  position 
or  posture  ;  to  stoop. 

"l-<tnnf't  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  mumme,  and, 
U  we  call  it,  asleep."— Uamin:  Xat.  Hist.,  S  736. 

4.  To  depend,  as  for  support ;  to  trust;  to  look  for 
aid  or  support. 


leap    Ing-lj?,  adv.    [Eng.    leaping:    -lu.]    In    a 
leaping  manner ;  with  leaps  or  bounds. 

le'ar  (1),  subst.    (  1.  U:E,  LOBE.]    Learning,  lore. 
(Scotch.) 

lear(2),«.    [LAYER.] 
lear-board,  s.    [LAYER-BOARD.] 


"Tr,i»t  I-ordwith  all  thine  heart    and  lean  not    .  *'  To  jump  or  spring  over;  to  pass  over  by  leap-       »lear,  adl.    [A.  S.  later;  Ger.  leer.\    [LEER,  n.l 

unto  tnme lown «^em.ndi^."-PnmUt:6  LI* '  to  spring  or  jump  from  ono  s.de  to  the  other    Empty/hollow. 


5.  To  have  a  tendency  or  propensity  ;  to  incline  in 
feeling  or  opinion;  to  tend  toward  anything,   ((raid- 
smith  :  Deserted  Village.) 
B.  Trtmsitii-e : 

1.  To  incline ;  to  cause  to  lean ;  to  rest. 
"The  little  shepherd  in  hit*  white  capote 
Doth  lean  his  ooyish  form  along  the  rock." 

Byrun:  Childe  Uarold,  ii.  82. 
*2.  To  support,  to  rest. 

"Whereon  the  queen  her  weak  estate  might  lean." 
Vrauton:  Barons'  Warn,  Hi. 


of. 

2.  To  cause  to  jump  or  spring  over;  to  make  to 
take  a  leap  over. 
*3.  To  cover;  to  copulate  with. 
"  Whether  the  bull  or  courser  be  thy  care. 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow.  nor  mount  the  mare." 
Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgia  lii.  32H. 

ISap  (i),  neape,  «.   [A.  S.  Myp;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
hlaup=a  leap ;  Ger.  (ou/=a  course.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  leaping  or  jumping;  a  jump,  a 


*lian  (3),  r.  f.   [Lat. /f//na.]  To  conceal,  to  hide,    spring,  a  bound. 

(2)  The  space  passed  over  or  cleared  by  leaping. 


lean,  *lene,  a.  &  s.    I  A.  S.  Atone,  probably  con- 
nected with  Ivan  (2),  v,J 
A.  .-Is  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.   Lit,  rally; 

(1 1  Thin,  meager,  not  fat,  wanting  in  fat  or  flesh, 
slender. 

i.'Ji  Not  rich,  fertile,  or  productive;  bare,  barren, 
hungry,  sterile. 

"To  whose Ie an  country  much  disdain 
We  English  often  show." 

Coviptr:  The  Bird's  Xes 
•2.  Fignrathvlu  : 

(1)  Hare,  stripped. 

"The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean." 
.'•tmktxp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

(2)  Barren  of  thought,  jejune,  dry. 

"  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates." 

sfiakeep.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  L 

(3)  Poor,  insignificant. 

"Out  of  my  term  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something:  my  having  is  not  much." 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  .fight,  iii.  4. 


*(3)  The  act  of  copulating;  copulation. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  sudden  transition  or  change. 
i- 1  A  risky  or  hazardous  step  or  action;  as,  to 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  The  shifting  of  a  vein  ;  a  fault. 

2.  Music :  A  passing  from  ono  note  to  another  by 
an  interval,  especially  by  a  long  one,  or  by  includ- 
ing several  other  and  intermediate  intervals. 

leap-frog,  s.  A  game  among  boys,  in  which  one 
stoops  down,  while  another,  placing  his  hands  upon 
the  back  of  the  tirst,  vaults  over  him. 

leap-year,   *leperyeer,  «.     Bissextile;  a  year 


which  leaps  over,  as  it  were,  one  day  more  than  an     .  "^henthelesw 
ordinary  year;  a  year  which  contains  366  days,  as    '"  8"^f  '''""'" 
distinguished    from   an  ordinary  year,  which  in-        '         '    , 


*le'ar,  »lere,  r.  t.    [LEAR  (!),«.]    To  learn. 

learn,  *18rne,  r.  t.  &  i.  [\.  S.  leornian= to  learn ; 
cogn.  with  O.  S.  Un6n;  O.  H.  Ger.  lirnan;  German 
lernen;  A.  S.  ld>ran=tn  teach;  Icel.  loera;  Dutch 
leeren  ;  Sw.  Ifira;  Dan.  Icere ;  Ger.  lehren.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge,  skill,  or  infor- 
mation concerning. 

"Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield." 
Pope:  Exsay  on  M<m,  iii.  173. 

2.  To  find  out ;  to  ascertain  by  inquiry. 

"  Let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  communicate  knowledge  to;  to  teach,  to 
instruct,  to  inform. 

"Your  fly  will  learn  you  all  games." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  v.  2. 
*4.  To  communicate,  to  tell. 

"  Learn  me  the  proclamation." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresslda,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge,  skill, 

to  receive  instruction. 

"Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.'1— Matthew  ii.  29. 

learn  a  Die,  a.  [Eug.  learn;  -aftje.]  Capable 
of  being  learned  ;  that  may  or  can  bo  learned. 

When  the  lesson  comes    .     .     .     I  suppose  it  will  come 
shape." — Kingsley:    Two    Years    Ayot 


chides  only  365  days.    Every  year,'  the  number  of       ISarn  -8d,   learned,   learnt,  pa.  par.   &   adj. 
which  is  divisible  by  four  is    a  leap-year,  except    [LEARX.J 


when  it,  happens  to  bo,  any  number  of  hundreds  not  A.  As  pa.  par.  (of  both  forms)  :    (See  the  verb.) 

divisible  by  four.    Thus,  1884  is  a  leap-year,  but  not  «     A.aat   (,.f  11,,-  f,  ,,-,,,  \,  .-,,,,   ,.,\  ,• 

19UO,  this  omission  of  one  leap-year  in  every  four  B"  „ 

centuries  being^  necessary  to  correct  the  error  which  1.  Having  gained  or  acquired  knowledge  of  or 

II.  Print.:  A  term  applied  to  work  which  is  not  arises  from  the  excess  of  the  addition  of  one  day  in  sk'H  m  anything  by  study;  skilled  or  versed  in 

miunerative.  four  years  (i.  e.  six  hours)  to  the  year  over  the  true  science,  literature,  <Sc.  ;  well-informed. 


B.  Axsulittantirt': 

I.  Or, I.  Linni.:  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists 
of  muscle  without  fat. 

II.  I'rint.:  Work  which  is  not  remunerative. 

lean-face,  subst.  Type  with  unusually  thin  face- 
lines. 

lean-faced,  <i. 

1.  (>/-(/.  I.aiiti.:  Having  a  thin,  lean  face. 

2.  I'riiit.:  Applied  to  type  with  unusually  tliiu 
face-lines. 

lean-to,  a.  &  «. 

adj.: 
supported  by  a  wall. 

B.  -Is  xif/'sf. :  A  building  the  rafters  of  which  lean 
against  or  are  supported  by  a  wall  or  other  build- 
ing. (Mrs.  ilaskt  II :  .N'j//ri<<  s  Lovers,  ch.  xliii.j 

lean-witted,  a.    Silly,  stupid,  foolish. 

"A  lunatic,  lean-icftted  fool." 

xlink,fi>.:  King  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

lean  -fleshed,  a.  [Eng.  lean,  and  fleshed.]  Thin, 
lean,  not  fat. 

"Sevm  other  kine  came  up  after  them  out  of  the  river, 
ill-favorntl  jinil  lean-fleshed.  — Genesis  xli.  5. 


length  of  the  year,  t.  e.  :«',:<  days.  5  hours,  49  minutes. 
"  Divide  by  four;  what's  left  shall  be 
For  leap-year  0;  for  past  1,  2,  8."          Harris. 

•leap  (2),  «lepe,  *leep, «.   [A.  S.  (cap.] 

1.  A  basket,  a  hamper. 

"  Thei  token  up  that,  that  lefte  of  relifs  sevene  leepts." 
—  Wycliff?:  Mark,  viii. 

2.  A  wicker  fish-net;   an  osier  creel  or  trap  for 
fish. 

"The  fishers  lay  their  leapes  in  the  deepe." 

Breton:  Fantaslickes :  October. 

16ap   Sr,  s.    [Eug.  leap;  -«r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Ono  who  or  that  which  leaps. 

2.  A  hollow  cylinder  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  em- 
ployed in  untwisting  old  ropes. 


"The  industry  of  that  learned  lady."  —  Pope:  Homer's 
Odussey.    (Postscript.) 

2.  Skilled;  skillful  or  knowing  (followed  by  in); 
as,  learned  in  the  law. 

3.  Containing  or  characterized  by  learning;  as.  a 
learned  treatise. 

4.  Acquired  by  study. 

"The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  53. 
*5.  Wise,  prudent. 

*lgarn  -Sd-lBh,  a.    [Eng.  learned;  -ish..]    Some- 
what learned. 

"  And  seem  more  learnfaith  than  those 
That  in  a  greater  charge  compose." 

Sutler:  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

ISarn-ed-lf,   adv.    [Eng.  learned;  -ly.]     In    a 
learned  manner:  like  a  learned  person  ;  with  learn- 


II.  Zodl.  (pi.) :  The  orthopterons  tribe  Saltatoria,    ing.  knowledge,  or  erudition. 


so  called  from  the  adaptation  of  the  hinder  legs  to 
the  purpose  of  leaping.  It  comprises  the  families 
Gryllidie,  Locustida?,  and  Acridiidie. 

•leap-ffil,  *lep-full,  ».    [English  leap   (2).  8.; . 

•ful(l).\    As  much  as  will  fill  a  leap  or  basket;  a    quality  or  state  of  being  learned;  learning,  erudi- 
basketful.  tton. 


"  And  she  is  prating  learnedly 
Of  logic  and  of  chemistry." 

Praed:  County  Hall. 

learn  -ed  ness,  s.     [Eng.  learneil  :  -iiess.]    The 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     pnin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -flon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  snus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


learner 

learn  -Jr.  s.    [English  /ram;  -cr.]    One  who  is 
taught,  or  is  under  instruction  ;  a  pupil,  a  scholar. 
"  Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  -it  content 
And  humble  /earner*  of  a  Savior's  worth." 

Cav-per:  Tatk.  ii.  842. 

ISarn   Ing,  *lern  yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [LEARN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


0.  An  substantive  : 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  seeking  for  or  gain- 
ing-knowledge,  skill,  or  information  by  study. 

2.  Knowledge  or  skill  in  any  branch  of  science  or 
literature  acquired  by  study  ;  erudition. 

"Concerning  the  excellency  of  learning  and   knowl- 
•ilx*1'"—  ""''""•  Attrancenient  <>f  Learning,  i.  8. 
H.  Skill  in  anything  good  or  bad. 
lear  -f,  s.    [Eng.  lear,  a.  ;  -y.~\ 

1.  Mininy:  An  empty  place;  an  old  working. 

2.  Fearful,  cautions.    (Slang.) 

leas'  a  ble,  >i.  [Eng.  leai(e)  :  -able.}  That  may 
or  can  be  leased. 

lease  (!),«.    [LEASE  (1),  r.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  demise,  conveyance,  or  letting  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  for  a  term  of  years,  at  a 
certain  specified  rent  or  payment. 

"A  Un»t  is  a  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenements,  usually 
n  consideration  of  rent,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  but 
always  for  a  less  time  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises; 


in  consideration  of  rent,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  but 

lways  for  a  less  time  than  the  lessor  h 

for  if  it  be  for  the  whole  interest.  It  la  more  properly  an 
" 


UNnigntuent  than  a  Irate."  —  Blackftoner  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 

ch.  .7. 

'-.  The  document  or  deed  by  which  lands,  tene- 
ment, or  hereditaments  are  leased. 

8.  The  time  for  which  lands,  &c.,  are  let  under  a 
lease. 

II.  Fig.  :  Any  tenure  or  holding  ;  duration  ;  time 
•Hotted. 

"Oar  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  Irate  of  nature." 

Shakes?.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1 

lease  (2),  .-•.    [LEASH.] 

Weaving:  The  tie  round  each  band  of  the  warp 
as  arranged  by  the  heck.  It  forms  a  guide  for  the 
weaver'  in  setting  the  warp  in  the  loom,  and  insert- 
ing the  lease-rods.  The  word  lease  has  come  to 
signify  the  piano  of  decussation  of  the  warp. 

lease-pin,  s. 

Weaving:  One  of  the  pins  of  a  warping-mill, 
between  which  the  lease  is  formed. 

lease-rod,  *. 

Weaving:  A  slat  laid  transversely  across  and 
between  the  two  bands  of  the  warp. 

Kate  (1),  r.  t.  [Fr.  laisaer=to  leave,  to  relin- 
quish ;  O.  Fr.  lesser,  from  Lat.  (axo=to  slacken,  to 
let  go,  from  Jojrtw=loose,  slack,  lax.] 

1.  To  demise,  convey,  or  let  lands  or  tenements  to 
Another  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at  will,  for  a  certain 
upecifled  rent  or  payment  ;  to  let  under  a  lease. 

2.  To  hold  or  occupy  under  a  lease. 

16as,e  (2),  *les-en,  v.  i.  [A.  8.  Je«an=to  gather; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lezen=to  gather;  Ger.  lesen;  Goth. 
tifim.\  To  glean  ;  to  gather  grain  left  by  the  har- 
vestmen. 

"  [II  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  disease— 
Agreo  that  in  harvest  us'd  to  letue." 

l>r\/den:  neocritta:  fdyt.  Ill 

lease    hold,  a.  It  .-.    [Eng.  lease,  and  hold.} 

A.  At  adj.  :  Held  under  or  by  a  lease. 

B.  As  tubst.:  A  tenure  by  lease;  that  which  is 
tield  under  or  by  a  lease. 

lease  hold  er,  .-.  [Eng.  leate,  and  holder.}  One 
who  holds  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  under  or  by  a 
lease. 

•lease  mift  ger,  >.  [Eng.  lease,  and  munyer.} 
One  who  deals  iu  leases. 

*l*as  -«r  (1),  «.  [English  lea»(e)  (2),  v.;  -er.]  A 
gleaner. 

•lea?  er  (2),  .-•.  [A.  S.  k<b=fal8e;  Dut.  loot; 
(loth,  laut.}  A  liar.  [LEASING.] 

leash,  -lease,  *leese,  *leece.  s.  [O.  Fr.  lesse; 
Fr.  Uiiujte,  from  Low  Lat.  laxa,  fern,  of  fuxu«=lax, 
loose  ;  Ital.  lascio.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  leathern  thong,  by  which  a  hawk  was  held  on 
the  falconer's  wrist. 

"A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist, 
Held  by  a  leatk  of  silken  twist." 

N,-..fI:  LatuftltrLatl.llinltrel.il.C,. 

2.  A   leathern  thong,  to  hold  dogs   in  conples  in 
coursing. 

"  Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  In  the  f/aja." 

Sttaketp.:  Coriolanua,  i.  ft. 
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3.  In  sporting,  a  brace  and  a  half :  three  creatures 
of  any  kind ;  hence,  generally  three  iu  number   uf 
anything. 

"  I  mm  sworn  brother  to  a  tenth  of  drawer*,  and  can  call 
them  all  by  their  Christian  names."— Shaketp.:  Henri/ II'., 
Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  band  with  which  anything  is  tied  or  fastened. 
"The  ravished   soul   being  shewn  such  game,   would 

break  those  Imuhtt  that  tie  her  to  the  door."— Bonk. 

II.  Weaving:  A  thread  having  at  one  end  a  loop 
through  whicli  a  thread  of  the  warp  is  passed,  the 
other  end  being  fastened  to  a  rod  or  lever,  to  which 
all  the  other  leashes  of  the  same  set  are  also  at- 
tached ;  a  heddle. 

Hash,  f.  t.  [LEASE,  «.]  To  bind;  to  hold  or 
fasten  by  a  string. 

"  At  his  heels, 

Lra»ht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,   and  fire, 

Crouch."  Shaketp.:  Henry  I'.  (ProlJ 

*16as  Ing,  *les-lnge,  *les-ynge,  «.  [A.  S.  tain- 
ing,  leaning,  from  led*=false;  Icel.  lausung.}  A 
lie,  a  falsehood. 

"Hare  almost  stamped  the  leatlna." 

Shakeap.:  QpriMMMtj  v.  2. 

leasing-making,  «. 

Scots  Law:  A  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  consisting  in  slanderous  and  untrue 
speeches  to  the  disdain,  reproach,  or  contempt  of 
the  king,  his  council,  and  proceedings,  or  to  the 
dishonor,  hurt,  and  prejudice  of  his  highness,  his 
parents  and  progenitors.  Called  also  verbal  sedi- 
tion. 

•leaslng-monger,  s.    A  liar. 

*18as,  -6w,  »18as.  -6we,  aubst.  [A.  S.  Icestce.}  A 
meadow,  a  pasture,  shaded  with  trees. 

least.«laste,*leste.  «lest,  «.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  l<*»ast, 
Icesest,  Icest,  superlative  of  loessa  (a.),  Itee  (.adv.;  = 
less  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Aiadj.:  The  smallest;  that  which  is  less  than 
all  others  in  size,  amount,  degree,  quantity,  value, 
importance,  &c. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree ;  in 
a  degree  less  than  all  others. 

IT  At  least,  at  the  least:  At  or  iu  the  lowest  de- 
gree; without  saying  more;  at  all  eveuts;  at  any 
rate. 

least  pocket-mouse,  .-•. 

ZtiOl.:  Cricetodipus  parvus. 

least  spotted-woodpecker,  «.  [LESSER  SPOT- 
TED-WOODPECKER.] 

least-stltchwort,  a. 

Bot. :  Mcenchia  erecta. 

least  willow-wren, ». 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Sylvia  rufa.  (Yar- 
rell.) 

•least,  conj.    [LEST.] 

*16a§  -y,  *leas-le,  a.  [Prob.  from  A.  S.  led»= 
loose,  false.]  Deceptive,  fallacious,  uncertain, 
vague,  loose. 

leat,  «.  [A.  S.  liii/iiH-ti.  lead.]  An  artificial 
watercourse ;  a  mill-race. 

iSath'-Sr,  *leth-er,  «.  4  a.  [A.  S.  ledher;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  leder;  Ital.  ledhr;  Dan.  liedtr;  Sw. 
lader;  Ger.  leder;  Wei.  llethr.} 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  tanned  or  tawed  skin  or  hide  of  an  ani- 
mal.   The  varieties  of  tanned  leather  are  classed  as 
hides,  kips,  and  skins. 

2.  Dressed  hides  collectively. 

•3.  The  skin:  used  in  contempt  or  ironically. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  leather ;  leathern, 
leather-awl,  s. 

1.  A  shoemaker's  piercing-tool  for  stitching  or 
lasting.    [AwL.l 

2.  A  tool  for  lacing  belts.    It  has  a  broad  point 
which  fades  away  into  two  cutting  edges  on  a  con- 
ical scoop-shaped  blade,  which  makes  a  clean,  cir- 
cular cut  of  the  desired  size ;  an  eye-point  to  carry 
the  lacing  through. 

leather-back,  s. 

ZoOl. :  ijpharyis  coriacea,  a  species  of  turtle  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Sphargis,  on  account  of  the  roar- 
ing noise  it  sometimes  makes.  The  carapace  is 
covered  with  a  dense,  coriaceous  skin.  They  grow 
to  a  great  size.  Habitat,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  the  temperate  zones  of  all  great 
oceans.  Individuals  have  been  found  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  length. 

Leather-back  turtles : 

ZuOl. :  The  genus  Sphargis. 

leather-board,  «. 

Leather:  A  composition  of  leather  scraps  and 
paper  material  ground  together  and  rolled  out  into 
•beets. 


leather-yellow 


in 


leather-buffing    machine,    «.    A  machine  in 

whicli  tlio  surface  of  leather  is  redtire.l  m  H  smooth 
but  nut  polished  surface',  tlio  face  being  left  with  a 
slight  uap,  lit.-  Imtr  leather. 

leather-carp, ». 

Ii-Mhy.:  (See  extract.) 

"Like  other  domesticated  animal*  th«  carp  i*  »ub- 
jeot  to  Tariation.  Some  individual*  .  .  .  hare  lost 
every  trace  of  scales,  and  are  cal  Ind  leatkei^farpt.  '— 
Uiiullter:  Study  of  Flthet,  p.  Ml. 

leather-cloth,  t. 

Fabric:  A  fabric  covered  with  a  waterproof  com- 
position, usually  li.-ivim;  a  polished  surface.  ] 
generally  consists  of  a  paintor  a  Tarnish,  sometimes 
the  former  with  a  covering  coat  of  the  latter.  The 
changes  in  menstruums,  rosins,  pigments,  and 
coarse  and  cheap  materials,  which  are  added  for 
quantity,  are  BO  various  that  room  cannot  be 
afforded  for  stating  them  at  length. 

leather-coat,  «.  An  apple  or  potato  with  a 
tough  coat  or  skin. 

leather-corrugating  machine,  «.  A  machine 
in  which  leather  is  crimped,  corrugated,  or  flutec 
for  certain  purposes  in  manufactures.  It  is  usually 
done  by  passing  leather  between  a  fluted  and  a 
plain  roller,  and  drying  while  the  indentations  are 
preserved ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  panning  the  leather, 
while  damp,  between  plates  or  dies  of  the  requisite 
form. 

leather-creasing  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
ornamenting  the  edges  of  leather  straps  by  pacing 
between  rollers  indented  with  the  required  patterns 
in  intaglio  and  cameo. 

leather- cutting  machine,  «.  A  machine  for 
cutting  leather  into  shapes  for  shoe-stock  or  other 
purposes;  solo-leather  into  soles  and  heels,  for 
instance. 

leather-dicing,  «.   [LEATHER-DRESSING.] 

leather-dresser,  <•  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
dress  leather  or  hides. 

leather-dressing,  *.  The  act  or  operation  of 
finishing  tanned  or  curried  leather  to  improve  its 
texture  and  surface. 

leather-flower,  ». 

Hot.:  (1)  Clematis  viorna;  (2)  Byrsanthes. 

leather-gouge,  «. 

Saddlery:  A  tool  used  to  cut  channels  in  leather 
for  receiving  the  thread  of  a  lino  of  stitches. 

leather-grinder,  *.  A  machine  for  reducing 
scraps  of  leather  to  shreds,  in  order  that  the  ma- 
terial may  be  made  into  washers,  insoles,  and  heels 
for  shoes. 

leather-head,  a.    [FRIAR-BIRD.] 

leather-lack,  s.  A  jug  or  bottle  made  of  leather; 
a  black-jack  (q.  v.). 

leather-jacket,  «. 

Bot.:  Eucalyptus  reiinifera.  (The  Australian 
name.) 

leather-leaf,  «. 

Bot. :  Cassandra  calyculata. 

leather-mouthed,  adj.  Having  a  month  like 
leather ;  smooth  and  without  teeth, 

leather-pebbling  machine,  ».  A  machine  In 
which  a  fancy  surface  is  given  to  dressed  leather, 
resembling  morocco,  levant,  hog-skin,  or  other 
fancy  style.  The  leather  is  passed  upon  a  bed 
beneath  a  roller  having  the  desired  pattern.  The 
pattern  is  given  by  soft  metal,  which  nas  been  cast 
upon  an  original  surface  of  the  required  character, 
or  the  pattern  of  the  roller  is  obtained  by  taking  an 
electrotype  copy  of  some  selected  piece  of  leather 
and  transferring  to  the  roller. 

leather-plant,  >. 

Bot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  for  Celmiela. 

leather-punch,  t.  A  hand-tool  for  making  holes 
in  leather  for  the  insertion  of  eyelets  or  lacing. 

leather-rolling  machine,  «.  A  machine  to 
compress  and  harden  leather,  instead  of  hammer- 
ing it. 

leather-seller,  «.   One  who  deals  in  leather. 

leather-stuffer.  «.  A  machine  or  a  revolving 
chamber  In  which  hides  are  made  supple  and 
stuffed  with  dubbing  to  make  them  soft  and 
pliable.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  breaking- 
machine,  which  is  used  to  break  dried  hides  before 
tanning. 

leather-winged,  a.  Having  membranous  wing*, 
somewhat  resembling  leather,  as  a  bat. 

leather-wood.  «. 

It'itfiny: 

•i.  C'eratopetalnm,  a  genus  of  Australian  Tuno- 
niacece. 
leather-yellow,  a.  &  j.    Whitish-yellow. 


t»t«.    fit.    ntr«.     amidst,     whit,    fill,     father;     w«.    w«t,     hiire,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;    pine.    pit.    ilw,    rtr,     marine;   go.    pot, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd.     s6n;    mut«.    cfib.    cUre,    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian,     a,    » = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 
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leath   er,  r. '.    [LEATHER,*.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  leather. 

2.  To  thrash,  as  with  a  thong  of  leather.    (Vul- 
gar.) 

leaUl  ST  ette  ,  «.  [Eng.  leather;  dimin.  suff. 
-ill'  .\  A  kind  of  imitation  leather  used  in  book- 
binding. 

18ath  8rn,  *letn-er  en,  a.  [Eng.  leather;  suff. 
.r/i.  |  Made  of  or  consisting  of  leather;  covered 
with  leather. 

18ath   Sl-f ,  a.    [Eng.  leather;  -y.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
leather;  like  leather;  tough. 

2.  But.:  Having  the  consistence  of  leather.    The 
same  as  CORIACEOUS. 

leathery-turtle, s. 

Zo6l.:  Hi>hargis  coriacea.  [LEATHER-BACK.] 
leave,  *leve,  «.  [A.  S.  leaf=  permission,  closely 
connected  witli  leof=  acceptable,  pleasing  [LlEFj  ; 
oogn.  with  Dut.  /o/=permission,  in  (xir-lof,  rer-lof; 
led.  Jef,/i=leave;  lvufa  =  tt>  permit;  l»fun= permis- 
sion; Dan.  lw—  praise,  leave ;  Sw.  Itif—  praise,  leave; 
CUT.  iir-futt((=leave,  furlough  ;  twr-tou6=leave,  per- 
mission.] 

1.  Liberty   or    permission    granted;   allowance, 
license. 

"He  hath  wrung  from  me  my  alow  leai't." 

>/. M/L •  */* . ;  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

2.  The   act   of   leaving   or   departing;  a  formal 
parting  from  friends;  a  farewell,  an  adieu.    (Gen- 
ally  in  the  phrase,  to  lake  leave.) 

"One carried  a  letter  commanding  Manchester  to  quit 
France  without  taking  leave."— Macaulay:  Iliitt.  Eny., 
ch.  xiv. 

leave-taking,  *.  The  act  of  taking  leave  of  or 
bidding  farewell  to  friends. 

leave  (i),  »leve,  »leeve  (pa.  t,  *lafte,  *lefte,  left; 
pa.  par.  *l<ift,  left),v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  fe/an=to  leave 
a  heritage;  fromM/=a  heritage,  a  remainder;  from 
/i/i<i»  =  to  be  remaining,  to  live  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  leifa  = 
to  leave;  leif=n  heritage;  M.  H.  (ier.  leiben=tn 
leave;  from  M.  H.  Ger.  leibe;  O. H.Ger. teipo=that 
which  remains ;  Ger.  6iei6ert=:toremain,  to  be  left.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  by  will;  to  bequeath;  to  give  as  a 
legacy. 

"Peace  I  le,-e  with  you,  my  pees  I  geue  unto  you." — 
Johaiiv.  (1651.) 

2.  To  forsake,  to  desert,  to  abandon,  to  give  up, 
to  relinquish,  to  renounce. 

11  \V  t»  huv,i  Ifft  ail,  and  have  followed  thee."— Murk  x.  28. 

3.  To  withdraw  from ;  to  quit ;  to  come  or  go 
awuy  from. 

"  Of  all  the  carrion-feeders  It  is  genera)4y  the  last  which 
km--*  the  Hkeleton  of  a  dead  animal." — Darvcin:  Poi/dye 
round  the  World  (1870),  p.  67. 

4.  To  cease  or  desist  from ;  to  forbear. 

"Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  If  are  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us."  — 1  Samuel  ix.  6. 

5.  To  suffer  to  remain  in  the  same  state. 

"It  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestioned 
Matters  of  needful  value." 

Shtlkegp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

6.  Not  to  touch,  take,  or  remove;  to  spare;   to 
suffer  to  remain. 

"They  encamped  apainst  them,  and  destroyed  the  in- 
crease of  the  earth,  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Israel." — 

Jit'ty  *  vi.  4. 

7.  To  reject :  not  to  choose ;  to  pass  over  or  by. 

8.  To  come  away  from  and  suffer  to  lie. 

"Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore." 

Sc-c>ff;  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  29. 

9.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

"There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them." 
— Eir/it;i.  xliv.  8. 

10.  To  commit  or  intrust  as  a  charge  or  deposit; 
as,  to  leave  a  house  in  charge  of  a  servant. 

11.  To  refer  for  decision;  as,  to  leave  a  question 
loan  arbitrator. 

12.  To  permit  or  allow  to  the  discretion  of. 
"Circumstances  which  the  historian  discreetly  leaves 

to  the  imagination  of  his  readers." — Eustace:  Italy,  vol. 
i..  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  left,  to  remain. 

"Segbert  of  Estsex  at  home  lifte  stille." 

Hubert  de  Untune,  p.  3. 

2.  To  cense,  to  desist,  to  give  over. 

"Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won." 

."•/Kit-Fsji.:   llrurv  IT.,  /'I.  [.,  1.  S. 

3.  To  depart,  togoaway,  to  take  leave  ;  as.  Ho  left 
at  nine  o'clock. 

y  1.   Tnli'tireoff: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  cease  or  desist  from  ;  a?,  to  leave  off  work. 

(6)  To  cease  to  wear ;  as,  to  leave  off  a  dress. 


(c)  To  renounce  or  give  up  familiarity  with. 
(2)  Intrant. :  To  cease,  to  desist. 
2.  To  leave  alone :  To  let  alone ;  not  to  dispute  or 
interfere  with. 

"  The  fools  are  mad  If  left  alone." 

Shakesjt. :  Tv>o  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
8.  To  leave,  out :  To  omit ;  not  to  insert  or  include. 
"  Each  hath  his  place;  I  am  ;•  "  out." 

Shakrtp.:  Henrv  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  1. 

*16ave  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  lever-to  raise.]  To  raise, 
to  levy. 

Ifiave  (3),  t>.  i.    [LEAF.]   To  send  out  or  produce 
leaves  or  foliage, 
leaved,  a.    [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Covered  or  furnished  with  loaves  or  foliage. 

2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

"I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the 
two  leaved  gates."— Isaiah  xlv.  1. 

*16ave'-lSss  (1),  ».  [Bug.  leave,  s. ;  -(CM.]  With- 
out leave  or  permission. 

•leave  -18SS  (2),  a.  [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves) ;  -less.] 
Without  leaves  or  foliage  ;  leafless. 

ISav-en,  *lev-ain,  "lev-ein,  ».  [Fr.  levain, 
from  Lat.  levanten  =  that  which  raises:  /et;o  =  to 
raise.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  substance  used  or  intended  to  produce 
fermentation,  as  in  dough  ;  .specifically,  a  portion 
of  sour  dough,  which,  being  mixed  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  other  dough,  causes  fermentation,  and 
makes  it  lighter;  yeast,  barm. 

"For  ye  shall  burn  no  leaven  nor  any  honey  in  any 
offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire." — Leviticus  ii.  11. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  mixture  which  causes  or  tends  to 
cause  a  general  change  in  the  mass.    It  generally 
means  something  which  depraves  or  corrupts  that 
with  which  it  is  mixed. 

"Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  Sadducees." — Matthew  xvi.  6. 

lea v -en,  v.  t.    [LEAVEN,*.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  or  produce  fermentation  in;  to 
raise  and  make  light,  as  dough. 

2.  Fiij, :  To  taint,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave,  to  im- 
bue. 

"That  cruel  something,  unpossest. 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest." 

.Prior.  The  Ladle. 

leav  -ened,  a.    [Eng.  leaven;  -ed.] 
1.  Lit.:  Fermented. 
*2.  Fig. :  Ripened,  matured. 

"  We  have,  with  a  leavenedand  prepared  choice, 
Proceeded  to  you." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

leav  en-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [LEAVEN,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  fermenting  with  leaven. 

2.  That  which  leavens  or  makes  light. 

ISav -en  ous,  *lev-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  leaven; 
-cms.]  Containing  leaven ;  tainted. 

leav'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  leave  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
leaves,  forsakes,  or  relinquishes. 

leave;, s.  pi.   [LEAF,  «.] 

•leav  I-nSss,  s.  [English  tear;/;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  leavy  or  leafy. 

leav  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [LEAVE  (1),  r.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  forsaking,  relinquishing,  quitting, 
or  giving  up. 

2.  (PI.):  That  which  is  left;  residue,  remnant. 

3.  (PI.) :  Refuse,  offal. 

lea  Vine-book,  s.  A  book  presented  to  a  boy  by 
his  schoolfellows  on  his  leaving,  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  in  vogue  in  many  English  public  schools. 

leavlng-shop,  s.  An  unlicensed  pawn-shop. 
(English  Slang^) 

*leaV-f,  a.  [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves) ;  -».]  Full  of 
or  covered  with  leaves  or  foliage. 

*leb-arde,  s.   [LEOPAED.] 

iSb-S-dl-Sr-Sp'-Bls,  s.  [Or.  lebfs=t  kettle  or 
caldron,  an  urn;  dicres=double,  and  op«is=look, 
appearance.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacea?.  The  wood  of 
Lebediernnnis  orbicularut.  a  tree  found  in  the 
forests  of  India,  is  useful  for  turning. 

lSb-I-r-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lebi(a);  lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoeA 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Carabidse.  Tho  species 
are  very  numerous  in  tropical  America. 

le-ca -nl-um,  s.    [Gr.  Zefccm«=adish.J 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  homopterous  insects,  tribe 
Coccina.  Lecanium  ilicis,  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe  on  Quercus  ilejc,  was  used  by  the  ancients 
as  a  dye.  L.  hesperidum  is  parasitic  on  the  orange. 


le  can  6  man  cjf.  «.  [lir.  l<'kant=n  bowl,  and 
HI nnteia= prophecy,  divination.]  A  mode  of  divina- 
tion bv  throwing  three  pieces  of  stone  into  a  bowl 
or  basin,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  a  demon. 

18c  a  nor  a,  «.  [From  Gr.  M.-.i  n<  a  dish,  pot, 
or  pan,  from  the  form  of  the  shields.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  gymnocarpous  lichens,  family 
Parmelidee,  or  of  the  tribe  Lecidincte.    It  is  akin 
to  Lei-idea,  except  that  the  epithecium  has  a  t  lack  - 
ish  border  formed  of  the  crust  and  of  the  same 
color  with  it.    Lecanora  perella,  L.  tartarea  (Cud- 
bear), L.  hcematomma,  and  L.  atra  are  used  for 
dyeing.     /..  esculenta  and  L.  affinis  are  found  in 
Armenia,  Algeria,  &c.,  and  are  blown  about  by  the 
wind.    The  natives  oat  them  in  times  of  scarcity, 
and  believe  them  to  have  been  the  manna  of  the 
Israelites. 

2.  Chem. :  The  ethereal  extract  of  Tscanora  atra, 
collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palermo,  Sicily. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  two  acids,  which  can  be  easily 
separated  by  means  of  chloroform  ;  one  (atranorio 
acid)  is  colorless,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  chlo- 
roform ;  the  other,  which  closely  resemble  susnio 
acid,  is  yellow,  and  very  soluble  in  chloroform. 

iSc-a-nor'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  lecanor(a);  -fc.J 
Derived  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
genus  Locanora  (q.  v.). 

lecanorlc-acld, «. 

Chem.:  Ci6HuO;HoO.  An  ethereal  anhydride  of 
orscllinic  acid,  discovered  by  Schunck  in  1842,  in 
several  of  the  lichens  belonging  to  the  genera  Lee* 
anora,  Rocella,  and  Variolaria,  from  which  it  can 
be  extracted  by  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
stellate  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  cold 
alcohoL  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
very  soluble  in  ether,  in  acetic  acid,  and  in  am- 
monia. It  melts  at  153°  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which 
soon  decomposes  with  evolution  of  carbon  diox- 
ide. On  boiling  with  water  it  splits  into  two  mole- 
cules of  orsellinic  acid.  The  lecanorates  are  very 
unstable,  decomposing,  especially  when  heated, 
into  orselliuic  acid  and  orcin. 

ISc-a  nor  -In,  «.  [Eng.,  <tc.,  lecanor(a);  sufl.. 
-in.]  [LECANORIC-ACID.] 

*lS9h,  r. /.    [Fr.  Ift-her.]    To  lick. 

*le$he  (!),«.    [LEECH, s.] 

16-ch6   ('-),».    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Onotrnguslerhr,tTom  South  Africa.  It  i» 
a  water  antelope,  frequenting  damp,  marshy  places, 
and  taking  to  impassable  swamps.  It  goes  in  con- 
siderable herds,  and  may  bo  known  by  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  it  allows  its  horns  to  recline,  almost 
touching  the  withers. 

*le$he,  t-.  t.    [LEECH,  r.] 

*169he-craft, «.    [LKECHCEAFT.] 

Ie9h  -Sr,  *lech  our,  *lech  ur,  s.  [Fr.  lecheor, 
lescheur,  lecheur=une  who  licks  up,  from  Wc/ier=to. 
lick  (q.  v.).]  One  addicted  to  lewdness;  one  in- 
ordinately given  to  the  indulgence  of  his  animal 
passions. 

*l6ch  IT,  v.  i.  [LECHER,*.]  To  practice  or  give, 
one's  self  up  to  lowdnoss. 

18911  Sr-oiis,  *lech  er-ouse,  *lich-er-ous,  W 
[Eug.  lecher:  -ou«.] 

1.  Addicted  to  lechery  or  lewdness ;  lewd. 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  to  lewdness  or  lust. 
18911  -Sr-OUS-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  lecherous;  -ly.]    In 

a  lecherous,  lewd,  or  lustful  manner ;  profligately. 

l8ch'-3r-OUS-n8ss,  ».  [English  lecherous;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  lecherous ;  lechery,, 
lewdness. 

lS?h -5r  ?,  *lec-cner-le,  *lech-er-ie,  s.  [Eng. 
lecher;  -».] 

1.  Lewdness,  lust. 

*2.  Pleasure,  delight. 

IS  eld  -8-a,  «.  [Gr.  lekos=a  dish,  a  plate,  a  pot,. 
a  pan,  and  etdos=form.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Lccidinoi.  Th» 
apothecia  have  a  border  colored  like  the  disk.  Ifc 
is  very  extensive,  and  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of 
situations,  and  at  every  season  of  the  year.  Lecidea 
geographic®  is  sometimes  sulphur-yellow  and  some- 
times yellowish-green.  If  a  yellow  specimen  be 
suspended  over  a  solution  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, it  becomes  covered  with  carmine-red  glob- 
ules, gradually  loses  its  usnic  acid,  and  then  becomes 
grayish-white. 

189  I-de  -I-da,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lecide(i) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sntf .  -idee.] 

Bot. :  According  to  Lindley,  a  family  of  lichens, 
tribe  Hymenothalameee.  Now  made  a  tribe,  Leci- 
dinei (q.  v.). 

189-I-dIn  -5  I,  Ie5-l-dln  -8-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lecid(ea) ;  Lat.  rnasc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inei,  or  fern. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     gell,     chorus,     gain,    bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  snun;      -tion,      -5ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shns.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


lecithin 
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ledger 


Ordinary  Lannuaif : 

hoL    it   crystallizes    in    radially-grouped   needles,  *1.  Tho  act  of  reading. 

which  dry  up  in  vncuo  to  a  white  powder.    It  may  ••  in  the  Ireture  of  holy  ucriptnre.  their  apprehensions 

also  be  crystallized  from  glacial  acetic  acid.    Every  are  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal  sense  of  the  text." 

lecithin  is  a  fat   containing  only  two  fatty  acid  —  arotcue:  ruluur  Krr.,r«. 

radicals,  the  third  hydroxyl  group  being  replaced  2.  A   forlnal  discourse,  whether  written  or  not, 

by  othylen-tnmethyl  ammonic  hydrate  (ncurme)  in  delivered  upon  any  subject,  especially  one  intended 


x  and 
cadee. 

* 


Bot.:  A  tribe  of  gymnocarpous,  or  open-fruited  »18c  -t8r,  s.    [Lat.J                                                         *led-captaln,  «.     One  who  follows  another  i 

lichens,  having  free    circular,  ultimately    convex  CVl.  „,•„,..  The  second  of  the  Minor  Orders  (q.  v.)  »'»'"«l'  I-'  >»'  »  *'ri"K;  «"  obsequious  attendant. 

Us  with  open  discs,  and  placed  in  a  special  among  the  Latins,  and  the  first  among  the  Greeks.  »<">'!>• 

The  office— that  of  reading  the  church  lessons— is  of       led-horse,  ».  A  sumpter-horse;  a  spare  horse  led 

le    ?!  thin,  s.    [Or.  fcfcitfio«=the  yelk  of  an  egg;  great  antiquity,  mention  Being  made  of  it  by  Euse-  by  a  servant  or  attendant  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 

sutT.  -iii  (Chart.).]  bins  (Hist.  JSccles.,  vi.  42) ;  and  tho  form  of  ordina-  gency. 

Chem.:  This  name  is  applied    to  several    phos-  tion  now  in  use  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  employed       LS -da    ».    [Or.] 

phorotted  fatty  bodies,  of  very  similar  chemical  at  the  close  of  tho  fourth  century.    Lectors  exist  in                         ,    ,      .  »,.      ,i»«™i,»_.  „«  Thnotino   Kir. 

and  physical  properties,  derived  from  brain  sub-  the  Greek  Church  and  among  the  Copts,  Syrians,  n.1'£'T» '»      "wifl     f  TV  ^ 

stance,  nerves,  blood,  gall,  the  yelk  of   eggs,  &c.,  Jacobites,    and    Nestorians.  T'ho   Anglican    com-  ^. <f*Sfc."M  J^!            h      ',      h,r     f  1-  llux 

and  also  from  some  vegetable  substances  "maize,  munion  recognizes  lay  lectors,  who  are  set  apart  (B-Lt  J  &!,„»,  drK?e 

Ac.) ,  and  which  appear  as  constant  constituents  of  for  their  duty  by  a  special  form.                                           9    j  V            r  VHTPH   in  "vi  I 

v^oCuf  body^insofuble  inTaTer^lMal^solibU?  in    (lll8c    tUr6'  *'    [Fr"  f™m  Lat-  lectura<  (fm-  of  '"'       ?•  2oo™ :    A  geims    of 'mo/l.isks,  family   Arcad.. 

?n'd  ufeTher!'   FUromeftys  st'turaVd"  sol'utiou  "nalco!       J-  Ordinary'Lan,,uaae :  *  wiaely  dS^d^dlxto^lT^i^.  * 

•ledde,  pret.  &pa.  par.  ofv.    [LEAD,  v.] 

*18d -den,  *16d-en,  s.  [A.  S.  lede>,.  li/<tfn=\&a- 
guage;  a  corruption  of  7,u/i'?i.|  Language,  talk, 
dialect. 

I8d  dlS,  8.    [LADT.]    (Scotch.) 
•lede,  r.  I.    [LEAD.] 

l8d-8-bdu  -rl  a,  s.    [Named  after  M.  Led 
a  botanical  author.] 

Bot. :    A  genus  of  Liliacetn,  tribe  Scilles?. 
bulbfi  of  Ledebouria  hyacinthoidet  are  used  in 
East  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  squills. 

*l8d'-en,  s.    [LEDDEN.] 

ISd  3r-8r-Ue,  *.  [Named  after  Baron  Lederer, 
by  Jackson;  suff.  -He  (Ifiu.)] 

Min. :  An  impure  gmelinite  (q.  v.),  with  some 
silica. 

ISd  -Sr-Ite,  s.    [Named  after  Baron  Lederer, 
Shepard.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  sphone  (q.  v.),r  found  in 
large  brown  crystals  in  northern  New  York 
in  Canada.  Cleavage  distinct. 


combination  with  phosphoric  acid. 

IS-cSnt  -ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte ; 
suff.  -He  (.UiH.J.J 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  found  in  pris- 
matic crystals  in  a  black  mass  consisting  of  tho 
excrement  of  bats,  in  the  cave  of  Las  I*ijedra8, 
Comayagua,  Central  America.  Luster  vitreous ; 
colorless,  and  transparent;  taste,  saline  and  bitter. 


for  instruction. 

:i.  A  reproof ;  a  reprimand  from  a  superior  or  one 
in  authority. 

II.  Technically: 

fessor  or  tutor, 
lecture-room,  «.    Tho  room  or  hall  in  a  college 


ISc  -ture,  v.  i.  &  t.    [LECTUEB,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures. 

To  give  instruction  by  means  of  lectures ;  as,  A 


^.VJlullusff,  dUU    LI  Hll.-'  J.PI1I  1-llL  ,     L<l.-*n-,   DBIUIO  dm*   I/UIHM  .  •  •«,   ••  •         -  .... 

Composition:    A   hydra  ted  sulphate  of  ammonia,    where  lectures  are  delivered ;  a  class-room, 
soda,  and  potash. 

ISc  -tSrn,  I8f-t8rn,  ISc  -turn,  *leo-torne,  *lec- 
trone,  *lectrun,  'leterone, ».    [Low  Lat.  lectri- 

7mm=a    reading-desk,   a  pulpit,  from  lec«rum  =  a       ^  lu  .„,„-„„„,„  „,,„„„„,,„.„, 

pulpit ;  dr.  (efc(ron=a  couch,  a  rest  for  a  book :  I  r.    professor  lectures  on  a  certain  subject. 
lutrin.j    A  oiioir-desk  from  which  the  antiphons    " 
and  lessons  were  read.    Also  the  stand  from  which 
the  gospel  was  sung.    They  were  sometimes  con- 
structed of  wood,  but  frequently  of  brass,  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings. 

l8c-«-ca, ».    [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiquities:  A  kind  of  litterorpalanqnin, 


Transitive: 

1.  To  instruct  by  lectures;  to  deliver  lectures  to. 
"  To  be  conscious,  while  he  it.  lecturing  his  students, 

that  he  is  either  speaking  or  reading  nonsense." — Smith: 
ll'raltkofXatious.bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  reprimand ;  to  reprove  as  a  superior. 


borne  by  horses  or  slaves,  and  used  for  transporting  "  By  this  privileged  body  the  great  mass  of  the  popola- 
females,  sick  persons,  and  ultimately  the  luxurious  tion  i»  lectured  every  week  from  thechairof  authority.  - 
rich,  from  place  to  place.  They  were  provided  with  U<*aaulatn  Hist.  E«a.,  ch.  11. 


8.  To  induce  or  influence  into  doing  anything  by 
a  lecture. 


I8c    tn.-r8r,  ».    [Eng.  lectur(e); 


cushions,  canopies,  and  curtains. 

*18o  -tion,  8.  [Lat.  lectionem,  accus.  of  lectio=& 
reading,  from  (ecfns,  pa.  par.  of  /<?e;o=to  gather,  to 
read.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reading. 

2.  A  difference  or  variety  in  copies  of  a  book  or 
manuscript ;  a  various  reading. 

II.  Ch.  Hist.:  A  term  applied  in  tho  Early  Church       »lec    tur  ess,  s.    [ Eng.  (ecfur(e) ; -ess.  ]    A  female 
to  portions  of  Scripture  read  in  the  public  services,  lecturer;  a  woman  who  delivers  lectures, 
but  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  tho  passages       .,  *  ._  .  .      .      .    _     , 
from  the  inspired  writings,  tho  Acts  of  the  Martyrs       *18c -tur-Ize,  r. ..    [Eng./ecrurCe);  -ize.}    To  do- 
or Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  homilies  by  Fathers  and  »vor  lectures,  to  preach. 

Doctors  of   tho   Church,  which    are    road    in  the       li-eftb-I-da  -c8-89,  8.   pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  lecythis 

Roman  office  of  matins  (q.  v.K  geni^  iecythid(is) ;  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

ISc -tion  ar-?,  8.    [Eng.  lection;  -ary.] 


ledge,  K.  [A  word  of  Scandinavian  origin;  cf .  Sw. 
lagy=tho  rim  of  a  cask;  Icel.  logy;  Norweg.  '- 
(pi.    legger)=ti\0  lowest   part   of   a  vessel; 
liggja;  Dan.  liyge;  A.  S.  /i'cy<iii=tolie.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  shelf  on  which  articles  can  be  placed. 

2.  A  row,  a  layer,  a  stratum. 

"The  lowest  letlge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone, 
closely  laid,  without  mortar."—  Walton:  Archil.,  p.  18. 


I8c   ture-ship,    ».    [Eng.  lecture;   -s/u'p.]    The 
post  or  office  of  a  lecturer. 


"From  Bermuda's  reefs;  from   edges 

Of  sunken  ledyea." — Ltiitfffelt'iu':  Seotcfeft. 

4.  A  rim,  an  edge. 

"  I  aet  this  vase  upon  the  ledge  of  the  tray,  and  it  WM 
nearly  falling."— .Wi«»  SOyewurth,  Itorut  Tales,  i.  214 

5.  A  bar  for  fastening  a  gate. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:   A  small  molding,  as  the  Doric  drop, 
ledge. 

2.  Joinery :    A    piece   against   which    something 

*^e  batten  on  tho  back  of  a  door,  tho  fillet 


[Gr.  Jcfc««KM=an  oil-flask.] 


1«  interesting  as  showing  that,  according  to  ancient  ei«ut- 
Uallican  use,  throe  lessons  wore  road  at  mass.  18  - 

2.  Anglican:    In    tho   article,    "Concerning   the 

Service  of  tho  Church,"  in   thn  Episcopal  Prayer  dac< 

B_ook,  general  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the  reading  stamens' attached  to  a  hood-like  body.    Thirty  or 


with 

a  ledge  or  ledges  ;  "aa,  &~ledged  do 
I8dge  -mSnt,  lSdg'-m8nt,  *llgge  ment.s.  [Eng. 


of  Scripture  in  Divine  Service;  tho  system  of  Daily  forty  species  are  known,  mostly  gi 
and  Proper  Lessons  was  established  in  1559 ;  the  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana.  Tl 
tables  were  drawn  up  in  1MW,  anil  in  IHtil  the  Ice-  pericarps  of  the  several  species  are 


Bot. :    Tho  typical  genus  of   tho  order  Lecythi-    ledge,  s. ;  -ment.\ 
icca>  (q.v.).  ('alyx  six-lobed  ;  petals  six,  with  sterile       Architecture : 

™"  '-'-  1.  A  stnng-coui 

ich  as  the  Dase-i „-    -  _  „- 

The  groat  woody       2.  Tho  development  of  the  surface  of  any  solid  on 


1.  A  string-course,  or  horizontal  suite  of  moldings, 


giant  trees   from    such  as  the  base-moldings  of  a  building. 


tionary  was  settled  in  the  form  it  kept  for  two  cen 
turies. 


pericarps  of  the  several  species  are  use    as    rn-    a  pane 
{Dg  vessels.     The  seeds  are  large  and  eatable,  but    tamed. 


e  used  as  drink-    a  plane,  so  that  its  dimensions  may  be  readily  ob- 


•ISc-tl  St8r  -nl  6m,  *.    [Latin,  from    f«r/i<s  = 
nii.-li.  and  »(erno=to  strew,  tospread  ou 
Clans.  Muth.  :  A  sacrifice  of  the  nature 


. 

leave  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.    Lecythi* 
ollaris,  the  Sapncaya,  is  the  largest  tree  in  tho  Bra- 
zilian  forests.    The  bark  is  cut  by  the  Indians  into 
a  feast    pieces,  and  used  as  wrapping  for  their  cigars.    A 


, 

cnii.-li.  and  »(erno=to  strew,  tospread  out.] 

Clans.  Muth.  :  A  sacrifice  of  the  nature  of  a  feast    pieces,  and  used  as  wrapp 
offered  to  the  gods,  an  evident  survival  of  the  idea    milky  emulsion,  prepare./   from  the  .seeds   of/,. 


,  ,  . 

common  in  early  stages  of  religious  development    .i;riim//rfnr<i.  another  Brazilian  species,  is  prescribed 
that  divinitii's  actually  partook  of  the  offerings    for 


presented  to  them.    (See  the  apocryphal  story  of 


catarrhs. 

S,  8.  pf.    [LECTTHIs.] 

by  Lindl<>y  to 


Greeks  and  Romans  placed  tables  with  food  before 
images  of  the  gods  reclining  on  couches.  Accord, 
ing  to  Livy  (v.  13).  the  first  Roman  lectisterninin 
t.H.k  place  A.  V.  C.  :!M,  when  a  terrible  plague 
affected  tho  cattle.  These  sacrificial  feasts  were  of 
two  kinds  ordinary,  occurring  almost  daily  (Liv. 
xlii.  :«M  ;  and  extraordinary,  occurring  at  intervals. 


order 


led.  pret.  Jcpa.  par.ofv.aa.    [LEAD  (2),  r.J 

A.  Aspret.  <t  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  ; 


lodgement-table,  8. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  LEDOUEXT  (1). 

ISdg   8r,  *18g-8r,  *leldg  er,  *lelg-er,  «.  &  a. 

'    t.  1,'i/iii-r    line  that   lies  down,  a   nether  mill- 

le,  from  O.  Dut.  leggen^to  lie.] 
A.  Afxiibftiiiitii't': 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

•2.  An  ambassador;  one  who  remains  at  a  foreign 
court.  (Xhaketp.:  Meat,  for  Meat.  iii.  1.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  One  of  the  principal  books  kept  in  a 
merchant's  office,  in  which  is  entered  an  accurate 
summary  of  all  his  commercial  transactions,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  show  on  one  side  all  the  amount! 


1.  Guided,  conducted,  drawn. 

Xlll.  iH'i  ;   mil  i  i'xi  ru«n  niiim'j ,  <  tccu  i  i  IIIK    u  L  iuit:rv  am*          ^«    A  term  ApplltHl  to  11  I  ;i  rin,  i*STHtO,  &C.,  n<>t  <>CCU-      • . ....^^t.  «u  UD  ,v   u..,. ..  *».    ..«u    .-.— „   __  .,-.    *"r~~ 

and  lasting  fn.in  three  to  eight  days,  or  even  fora    pied  by  the  owner  or  tenant,  also  to  a  district  ruled    to  the  il>-l,it  of  the  account,  and  on  the  other  all 
r  period  (Liv.  lit  10).  by  a  deputy.    (Eng.) those  to  the  credit. ^ 

ate,    fSt,  ^stre,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r.    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wbfi,     §6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     S?  rlan.     a,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


ledger-bait 
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leer 


'J.  Mn.inii ru :  A  law,  Iliit  capstone,  over  a  tomb 
for  Instance. 


fima.:  A  board  lowered  on  the'  lee  side  of  a  fiat 


*B.  .•Ixmfj.:  KestiriK,  lying,  or  remaining  on  any 
place;  not  moving  about. 

ledger-bait,  x.     A  bait  iixcd  or  mado  to  remain 
in  one  place.    It  is  used  in  tisliiiitf  for  barbi'l  or 

lin-run. 


eotili 

bladrd  cylinder,   by  wliicl 
to  a  Ion* 


Ma 
h  cloth  i 


lee-fange,  *. 

Xintt.:  An  iron  across  a  deck  or  on  the  taffrail, 
for  tlio  sheet  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  to  slip  on  iu 
tacking. 

lee-gauge,  #. 

Nttut. :  A  greater  distance  from  the  point  whence 
1 1n*  wind  blows  than  another  vessel  has. 


is  sliorn  and  tlie       lee-lurch,  «. 


Care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  enter  the 
mouth  or  any  other  cavity  of  the  body.  To  destroy 
a  leech  iu  the  stomach,  injections  of  salt  and  water 
are  used. 

leech-gatherer,  .-•.  Oue  who  gathers  leeches  for 
medical  purposes. 

leecjh  'J i.  leach,  *leetch,  a.  [Icel.  (Or=a leech- 
line;  Sw.  lik;  Dan.  liy—a  bolt-rope. J 

Naut.:  The  side  edge  of  a  square  sail.  The  fore- 
most edge  (for  the  time  beiug)  is  the  luff  or  weather- 
leech.  In  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  the  after  edge  is  the 
leech. 

leech-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  lino  attached  to  the  leech-rope  on  the 
edge  of  a  sail,  and  passing  up  through  a  block  on 

the  bunt  and 


nap  reduced  to  a  length.    Another  form  of  cloth-       Naut.:  A  violent  lurch  or  roll  of  a  ship  to  leeward    tlTyard,  to "haul  or ,  the leech a" 
andTi^g^J^ill^l.^Zn^ng^:!^1^    '^Xrea-8  leocb^thopreventerleech-line. 

cutting  discs,  mado  to  revolve  by  planetary  pinions.         "  TI       l  l,  eecn-rope,  s. 


and  aci  ing  as  slie;ir~  in  connection  with  the 
ihi-  Ledger-blade. 


udge  of 

*ligier-book, 

"Many  letger-bonks  of  the  monasteries  [are]  - 
atning."— //.  Warton:  On  Unmet'*  ///>/.  Reform., 


Naut.:  The  shore  under  the  lee  of  a  vessel;  the 
shore  toward  which  the  wind  blows. 


ledger-book,     ... 
The  same  as  LEDGER 


•leiger-book, 
,11.1. 


"Whut  made  it  more  appalling  wns  that  we  were  on  a 
lee.-nhttre."~Mtirryttt-  Peter  Simple,  ch.  XV. 

lee-side,  «. 

Naut.:  Tholeeof  a  vessel. 

lee-tide,  «. 

Naut. :  A  tide  which  runs  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  wind  blows. 

lee-way, «.    [LEEWAY.] 

leg  (2),  «.  [Fr.  lie.]  The  sediment  or  coarser 
parts  of  a  liquid,  which  settle  at  the  bottom ;  now 
only  used  iu  the  plural.  [  Lm.s.  | 

le«(3),«.    [LIFE.]    (Scotch.) 
lee(4),«.    [LEA.] 
*lee,r.  i.    [LIE.] 

lee  -a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Lee,  founder  of 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Leea>  (q.  v.). 
mntc),  and    It  consists  of  shrubs  growing  in  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.    L.  uspera,  a  Western  Himalayan  species, 
produces    a    black  succulent  fruit,   eaten    by  the 
natives. 

16  -8  88,  «.!>/.    [Mod.  Lat.  le(ea);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suit,  -etc.] 
lint. :  A  tribe  of  Vitacew(Vineworts).    The  petals 


•till  re- 
,  p.  «. 

ledger-line  il),  .*.  The  same  as  LEDOER-BAIT 
(q.v.). 

l«dg  5r,  16*  -Si,  a.  [Fr.  ;<?3<>r= light.]  Light. 
(Only  used  in  the  compound.) 

ISdg  ?,  «.  [Eng.  ledg(e),  s.;  -y.]  Abounding  in 
ledges. 

le-dl-tan'-nlc,  a.  [Lat.  ledum  (genit.  ledi),  and 
Eug.  tannic.]  (bee  the  compound.) 

ledltannic-acld,«. 

Chem. :  (\>8H:inO[5.  A  variety  of  tannic  acid  found 
in  the  leaves  of  the  marsh  wild  rosemary  (Ledum 
palustre).  It  is  a  reddish,  inodorous  powder,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  colored  dark  green  by  ferric  chloride. 

IS  dlx  an  -thin,  s. 
xanthin(e).\ 

i'/ii'm.:  C^HttOj.  A  reddish-yellow  powder,  pro- 
duced by  boiling  a  solution  of  loditannic  acid  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  soluble  iu 
alcohol  ;iml  in  i  lie  alkalies,  and  from  its  solution  iu 
alcohol  it  is  precipitated  as  a  reddish-brown  powder 
by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 


found.  |    [LADANCM.J 


Naut. :  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope  along  the  vertical 
edge  of  a  sail.  The  leeches  are  hauled  by  leech- 
linos,  which  pass  up  through  blocks  ou  the  yards, 
and  brail  up  the  -ail. 

•leegh  (i) .  »leche,  v.  t.  4  i.    [LEECH  (1)  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  with  medicine:  to  heal,  to  cure. 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practice  medicine. 

2.  To  bleed  with  leeches, 
leech  (2),  r.  t.    [LETCH.] 
leech-tub,*.    [LETCH-TCB.] 

Iee9h  -craft,  leche-craft, ».  [Eng.  leech  (1),  and 
craft.]  Tho  art  of  healing;  the  science  of  or  skill 
in  medicine. 

leg-chee  ,  s.   [Lrrcni, «.] 

leed§  -Ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Leeds,  England;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  barytos. 

»leef,  *leefe,  a.  [A.  S.  ledf,  liiif.]  [LIEF.]  Kind, 
fond,  willing. 

leek,  *leke,  s.  [A.  S.  ledc;  cogn.  with  Dut.  look; 
Icel.  laukr;  Dan.  loij;  Sw.  lok:  Ger.  lauch.] 

Bot.  tf;  Hort. :  A  Ilium  porrum ,  a  culinary  vegeta- 
ble. The  stem  and  leaves  are  used  in  soups  and 
stews.  The  blanched  stems  are  much  used  Dy  the 

.n  St. 
Scripture 

lilted   ill 

[A.  S.  l&ce=n  physician;    the  A.  V.  rendered  leek,  yet  cWiuCsi'r  occurs  in  nine- 
teen other  passages. 

"Seeing  now  that  I  am  entered  thus  far  into  a  dis- 
course of  onions,  I  shall  not  do  amisse  to  treate  of  leeket 
also."— P.  Holland:  flinu,  bk.  xU.,  ch.  v. 

The  Sand-leek  is  Allium  scorndoprasum ;  the 


lee?h  (l),  *leche, 

Hut.:  Labrador-tea;  a  genus  of  Ericacew,  tribe  ftfcnt<m=to  cure;  cogn.  with  Icel.  /cEfcmi—physi- 
Bhododendreee.  Calyx  four-toothed;  petals  five,  cian;  la?kna  =  tci  cure;  Dan.  la?ge=n  physician; 
spreading;  stamens  four  to  ton  ;  capsule  five-colled,  liege  =  t<>  heal ;  Sw.  lakare  =  a  physician;  laka  =  to 
tive-valved;  seeds  winged.  The  leaves  of  Ledum  heal;  Goth,  leikeis,  lekei#=u  physician;  leikinon  = 
fatifolium  and  L.  palutlre  infused  in  beer  produce  to  heal;  O.  H.  Ger.  Idlihi,  lachi=n  physician; 

headache,  nausea,  and  even  delirium.  They  have  ldlihinon=ta  heal;  M.  H.  Ger.  Wc/ieiieii  =  to  use  Wild-leek  is "A~ampelopraiium,  which  is  indigenous 
been  prescribed  in  tertian  ague,  dysentery,  and  remedies;  ldchen=a  remedy;  Ir.  <t  Gael.  t<?igh  =  a  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  only  naturalized  in  Eng- 
Uarrhoea.  Ledum  19  used  m  the  tanning  of  Russian  physician;  leifihea»=a  cure.  Once  the  general  Eng-  land.  The  Stone-loekis  A.JIttulontm. 

lish  appellation  for  a  physician.    After  it  became       11  To  eat  the  leek :   To  retract  statements  which 

ledum-camphor,  s.    [LEDUM-OIL.]  obsolete  in   England  it  was  still  retained  by  the    one  has  made.    (Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,v.l.) 

ledum-oil,  s.  Sfcft^lS^r^lMiS!*]  ""^    (Trench:  Eng-       leek-Rreen, «.    A  green  color,  resembling  that  of 

I'l/' in. :  An  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  leavesof       «i    nr.i    r»,      •  i    .,!,.,<,  the  leek, 

the  marsh  wU.l  rosemary  (Ledum paiLrre).    Itisa    fesLof  tlfe 7rt  of  hea   uT     '  ;         P  *leSke-  «•    [LIKE,  a.] 

yellowish,  viscid  oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  DOS- 
kahig  a  pungent  odor.    When  exposed  to  the  air,       "•  Technically: 
it  gradually    solidifies    to  a  crystalline  mass,  in-       1.  Zoology: 

soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.        (1)  Sitig.:  Any  individual  of  the  suctorial  order 
It  appears  to  ho  a  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a    Hirudinea,  of  which  the  best  known  examples  are 

solidified  oil   (Ledum-camphor).    Tho  analysis  of    the  horseleech  (q.v.),  and  the  medicinalleech,  under  'The  thresher's  weary  Qingm.tree, 

Leduni-caniphor  loads  to  the  formula  Ci8H»sO.  which    name    two    species 

lee  l  l),s.  &u.     [Icel.  Me,  hle-bordh={ke  lee-side;    "">    commonly   employed : 
cogn.  with  Dan.   Ice:  Sw.   la;  Dut.  lit;  A.  S.  Men,    Hirudo  medicinalis, chiefly 

' —    = —     -    -i--<^ —   « *»-       •  imported    from    (jermany, 

Bohemia,  and  Russia  ;  and 
the  Hungarian  leech  (H. 
officinalis).  Greenish-olive 


lee  -lane,  lee'-f  u-lane,  adv.    TProb.  from  lee 
life,  and  (<in«=lone,  alone.]    All  alone.    (Scotch.) 


T  1 


,xj.-  „     rpn»naK  i».  r<«   •,   i 
8r'.£nJ)   1  (  '' 


kJW.       H*  ,      AVlll.       HJ  ,      .- 

covering,    a    shelter;  Prov.  Eng. 
inelter;  C).  Sax.  hteo=protection.J 
A.  .-l.s  sitfmtn ittit-e : 

1.  \aut.:  The  side  or  quarter  of  a  ship  opposite    to  dark  green,  six  yellow- 
to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows;  the  sheltered    reddish    or    yellow    bands 
:  the  -helter  afforded  by  au  object  interposed    along  the  back;  numerous 


Burns.-  The  Vtsion. 


and  keeping  off  the  wind. 

"For  now  in  front  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  thefef." 

t\ili->,Ht;r:  Shiptcrrck,  iii. 

t2.  Hence,  any  sheltered  side. 

'•  He  halted,  desiring  me  to.  take  shelter  in  his  let."— 
Tyit'lnll    Fniu.  "/N,-/.-n<>,  oh.  vii.,  p.  234. 

B.  -Is  m</.:    Of  or  pertaining  to  that    side   or  „ ,, 

quarter  toward  which  the  wind  blows;  as.  the  lee  grow  very  slowly,  and  some 

Bide  of  a  ship.  years  elapse  before  they  ar- 

:(1)  To  liii/ a  ship  by  the  lee :  rive  at   maturity.      They  are  not  fit  for  medical 

.\';»(.:  To  place  a  ship  in  such  a  position  that  purposes    before   the    age   of   twelve  or   eighteen 

the  wind  will  come  right  upon  her  broadside,  and  months.    They  inhabit  pools  and  marshy  places; 

the  sails  will  lie  flat  against  the  masts  and  shrouds,  and  in  the  south  of  France  they  are  bred  in  large 

(2)  l'nilirth«leeof:  ,  marshes  chiefly  for  the  continental  market. 


black  spots  on  abdomen. 
The  body  is  composed  of 
from  90  to  100  rings,  and 
furnished  with  a  discal  and 
caudal  sucker.  The  ante- 
rior sucker  is  small,  the 
mouth  furnished  with  three 
semicircular  toothed  jaws, 
meeting  in  a  point.  Leoches 


Sucker  and  Jaw  of 

Leech. 

a.  Anterior  extremity  of 
Hirudo  offlcinalis,  mag- 
nified, showing  the 
sucker  and  triradiate 
jaws.  b.  One  of  the 
jaws  detached,  showing 
the  semicircular 
toothed  margin. 


lee  -lite,  «.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Lee,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  England.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  compact  orthoclase  (q.  v.),  of 
a  deep  flesh-red  color  and  waxy  luster,  found  at 
Gryphyttan,  Sweden. 

leer,  v.  i.  <&  t.    [  LKEH,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  look  obliquely  or  slyly,  or  with  a  look  ex- 
pressive of  contempt,  malice,  or  triumph ;  to  throw 
sly  or  arch  looks. 

*2.  To  sneak  away. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allure  with  sly  or  arch  looks. 

2.  To  turn  slyly  or  archly ;  as,  to  leer  one's  eye. 

leer  (l),  »leare,  *lere, «.  A  a.  [A.  S.  Medr=the 
cheek,  the  face,  a  look ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  AWor= 
the  cheek;  O.  Dut.  Her;  Icel.  hljr;  Out.  loeren=to 
leer,  to  peep.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  The  cheek,  the  face. 

*2.  A  face,  a  countenance ;  looks. 

3.  An  oblique,  sly.  or  arch  look ;  a  look  expressive 


tout.:  On  that  side  which  is  opposite   to  that        (2) Tpf.  7  The  order  of  Hirudinea.  ,3'  An  oblique,  sly,  or  ai 

against   which   the  wind  blows ;  on  the  sheltered       4.  Am/.:  Leeches   are  employed    for    the   local    of  a  feeling  of  malice,  amorousness,  or  triumph, 
side ;  protected  from  the  wind.  extraction  of  blood  when  cupping  is  not  advisable.       *B.  .4s  adj. :  Leering ;  glancing  on  all  side>. 

boll,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    pt  =  C 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


leer 

leer  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  l«=to  lie.]  The  anneal- 
ing chamber  or  arch  of  a  glass  manufactory.  It  is 
sometimes  a  simple  oven,  or  it  may  be  a  long  cham- 
ber through  which  the  ware  is  pushed  in  trays,  the 
period  of  passage  being  sufficient  for  the  annealing 
operation. 

•leer  (3),«.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf,  Icel.  Ierfca=to 
lace.]  A  kind  of  braid  or  tape. 

•leer  (l),  *leare,  Meere,  «lere,  a.  [O.  Low  Ger. 
ldri:O.  H.  Ger.  Idrer.] 

1.  Empty. 

2.  Without  a  rider. 

3.  Loose,  dissolute,  uncontrolled. 

t.  Devoid  of  sense,  empty,  frivolous;  as,  leer 
words. 

•leer  (2),  a.    [LAHBOAED.]    Left. 

leer   Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [  LEEB,  c.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  of  looking  with  a  leer;  a 
leer. 

leer  -lAg-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  leering;  -ly.]  In  a 
leering  manner  ;  with  a  leer. 

leer'-sl-a,  ».  [Named  after  J.  D.  Leers,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzeas.  The  flow- 
ers are  on  panicled,  much-compressed  spikelets, 
with  awnlcss  glumes,  and  one  to  six  stamens.  Ten 
species  are  known.  Leersia  oryzoidex,  a  grass  with 
an  effuse  panicle  and  three  stamens,  is  wild  in 
watery  places  in  temperate  climates. 

leer  -?,  a.  [Eng.  leer  (v.)  ;  -y.]  Cunning,  sly. 
(Slang.) 

leSs,  (1),  s.  [Fr.  Iie=dregs  ;  Low  Lat.  (in,  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin.  The  word  is  properly  a  plural 
from  lee  (2),  s.,  but  is  frequently  used  as  a  singular 
noun.]  The  dregs,  sediment,  or  grosser  parts  of 
any  liquor  which  settle  to  the  bottom  ;  spec.,  the 
dregs  or  sediment  of  wine. 

"Thewineof  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of." 

Sliakesp..-  Macbeth,  ii.  S. 

*lees.(2),«.    [Fr.  laituse,  lesse.]    A  leash  (q.  v.). 

•lee's.  (3),  «.  [A.  S.  le<is=false.]  [LEASING.]  A 
lie,  a  falsehood. 

»lees.e  (1).  v.  t.    [LEASE  (2),  v.J 

•1*650  (2),  v.t.    [LOSE.] 

•leg^e  (3),  v.  t.  [Lat.  laesut,  pa.  par.  of  lcedo=to 
hurt.]  To  hurt. 

Ie6  -some,  adj.    [Scottish  (ee=lief;  suff.  -some.] 
Pleasant,  desirable,  agreeable. 
leesome-lane,  adv.    Dear  self  alone. 
•leet  (1),  s.    [A  variant  of  lathe  (I)  (q.  T.).] 

1.  A  conrt-leet  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court- 
leet 

3.  A  day  on  which  a  court-leet  is  held. 

leet-ale,  «.  A  feast  or  merry-making  at  a  conrt- 
leet. 

leet-man,  s.  One  who  is  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court-leet. 

•le«t  (2),«.  [A.S.  Mc(  =  alot;  Icel.  (ei(i  =  a  share, 
a  part.] 

1.  A  portion  ;  a  lot. 

2.  A  list  of  candidates  for  any  office. 

•|  Short-leet:  A  list  of  persons  selected  from  the 
leet  or  list  of  candidates  for  any  office,  in  order  that 
their  claims  may  be  more  carefully  or  specially 
examined.  (Scot.) 

le«t  (3),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  for  the 
whiting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scarborough,  Eng- 
land. 

lee  -ward  (lee  as  lu),  a.,  adv.  A».  [Eng.  lee  (1), 
t.  ;  -ward.  Allied  to  ().  Dut.  lywaard;  Dut.  l(j- 
vaarts.] 

A.  At  adj.:  On  or  pertaining  to  the  lee  aide,  or 
part  toward  which  the  wind  blows. 

"  By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side." 

Stctfl.-  On  the  Union. 

B.  .-I--.1  ml'-.:   Toward  the  lee  side,  or  that  part 
toward   which  the  wind    blows;    the  opposite  to 
windward. 

C.  As  suits!.:  The  Ice  side,  or  that  part  toward 
which  the  wind  blows. 

leeward-tide,  s. 

Naut.:  \  tiiln  running  in  the  same  direction  as 
tho  wind  blows  ;  a  lee-tide. 
lee-ward-ly1  (lee   a*  In),  a.     [Eng.  leeward; 
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le« -way, «.    [Eng.  lee  and  way.] 

Naut. :  The  deviation  or  loss  from  her  true  course 
which  a  ship  makes  by  drifting  to  leeward ;  the 
lateral  movement  or  drift  of  a  ship  to  leeward. 

II  To  make  up  leeway :  To  overtake  work  which 
has  got  behindhand ;  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

*l«fe,  «le«fe,  a.  &  «.   [A.S.Jed/.]   [LIEF.] 

A.  As    adj.:    Dear,    beloved,    pleased,    willing, 
agreeable. 

"  Ne  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  ne  lever, 
As  him,  God  wot,  he  never  shal  no  mo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,886. 

B.  An  subtt. :  One  who  is  beloved ;   a  friend,   a 
sweetheart. 

"  Hid  leffe  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made."  Romaunt  nf  the  Rose. 

18ft,  'lift,  »luft,  *lyft,  a.  A  s.  [Prob.  of  English 
origin,  though  not  found  in  A,  S.  Cf.  N.  Fries,  leeft, 
leefter  hond^lett  hand;  O.  Dut.  lu.fi.  Not  related 
to  leave,  v.,  in  the  sense  of  the  left,  or  unused,  hand, 
as  suggested  by  Trench.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Expressing  or  denoting  the  side  opposite  to  tho 
right;  as,  the  left  hand,  the  left  side. 

"  In  the  rigt  syd  two  and  in  the  lift  syde  on." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  22. 

2.  Situated  or  being  on  one's  left  hand  or  side. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang:  That  side  which  is  opposite  to  the 
right ;  that  which  is  on  the  left  side ;  as.  He  stood 
on  my  left. 

2.  Politics:  That  party  which  sits  on  tho  left  side 
of  the  presiding  officer  of  a  legislative  body ;  the 
opposition;    among  the  legislative    assemblies  of 
Europe  used  to  denote  the  advanced  or   radical 

U  (1)  Over  the  left:  A  slang  or  colloquial  expres- 
sion, used  ironically  or  sarcastically  to  denote  dis- 
belief in  or  negation  of  a  statement ;  as,  I  believe 
you.  over  the  left. 

(2)  The  left  bank  of  a  river :  The  bank  which  is  on 
the  left  hand  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream. 

left-hand,  a.  &  s. 

A.  At  adj.:  Situated  or  being  on  one's  left  side; 
as,  a  left-hand  man. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  left  side;  not  tho  right  hand. 
Le ft  -  hand  -  rope :    Ropo    laid    up    and    twisted 

"  against  the  sun,"  as  it  is  termed ;  water-laid  rope. 

left-handed,  a. 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  more  power  in  or  capability  of  using 
the  left  hand  than  the  right. 

"Among  all  this  people  there  were  seven  hundred  chosen 
men  left-handed."— Judges  xx.  16. 

2.  Moving  from  right  to  left;  characterized  by 
position  on  or  direction  toward  tho  left. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Awkward,  clumsy,  inexpert;  ns,  He  is  a  very 
left-handed  workman. 

2.  Stupid,  awkward;  as,  a  left-handed  arrange- 
ment. 

3.  Insincere,  malicious,  sinister;  as,  a  left-handed 
compliment. 

•4.  Unlucky,  sinister,  inauspicious. 
"That  would  not  be  put  off  with  left-handed  cries." — 
H'-ti  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  iii.  2. 

Left-handed  marriage :  [MORGANATIC.] 
Left-handed  screw:  A  screw  whose  threads  ad- 
vance "  against -the  sun,"  that  is,  from  right  to  left. 
This  is  the  opposite  to  the  common,  or  riguHianded 
screw,  which  is  operated  by  turning  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  hands  of  a  watch. 

left-handedness,  ». 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  left-handed; 
ability  to  use  the  left  hand  with  greater  facility 
than  the  right. 

•2.  Fig. :  Awkwardness,  clumsiness,  insincerity. 

"Although  a  squint  left-handedness 
B'  ungracious;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand." 


ly.\ 
Na 


. 

aut.:  A  term  applied  to  ships,  which,  when 
sailing  close-hauled,  make  a  groat  deal  of  leeway  ; 
the  iiiipoMto  toweatherly  (q.  v.). 


Donne:  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

left-handiness,  s.  Awkwardness,  left-handed- 
ness,  clumsim---. 

"An  awkward  address  .  .  .  and  a  certain  Irft-handi- 
n«<«  .  .  .  proclaim  low  education."— Chettcrjlcld. 

•left-witted,  a.    Dull,  stupid,  silly. 

18ft,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LEAVE,  r.] 

left-off,  a.    Discarded  as  no  longer  serviceable; 
laid  aside ;  as,  left-off  clothing, 
•lefte,  pret.  of  v.    [LiFT,  r.] 

18ft  -ward,  arli:  [Eng.  left,  a.;  -ward.]  Toward 
the  left,  on  the  left  side  or  hand. 

"Strike  Ifflifanl,  cries  our  guide,  and  higher 
Mounts  up  the  stony  foret*t-way." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Urande  Charlreunr. 


leg 

•1«  -full,  a.     [LAWFUL.] 

lig,  s.  [Icel.  le.ggr—A  leg,  a  hollow  bone,  a  stem  of 
ft  tree,  a  shaft  of  a  spear;  cogn.  with  Dan.  !<E0=th» 
calf  of  the  leg;  Sw.  l&tj<j—\\\\-  calf  or  bone  of  t4ii> 
leg.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  One  of  the  limbs  of  man  and  other  animal j. 
nsed  for  walking  or  running ;  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  same  as  II.  1. 

"  I  with  pleasure  see 
Han  strutting  on  two  legs  and  aping  me." 

ftryden :  Cock  and  Fox,  440. 

(2)  Any  tiling  resembling  a  leg ;  as — 
(a)  A  support  of  a  chair  or  table. 

(6)  One  limb  of  a  compass.  They  are  called  pen- 
cil, pen,  wheel,  extension,  reversible,  point  leg*. 
Ac.,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
adapted. 

*(«)  One  of  tho  sides  of  a  triangle,  as  opposed  to 
the  base. 

(3)  That  portion    of   a  stocking,  trousers,  Ac., 
which  covers  the  leg. 

•2  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  obeisance;  an  act  of   reverence;  a 
(Corbet :  To  Lord  Mordant.) 

(2)  A  blackleg ;  a  low,  swindling  betting-man. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anal,  (pi.) :  The  lower  limbs  or  extremities  of 
the  body.    JBach  of  these  consists  of  two  bones,  the 
tibia  or  shinbone  and  the  fibula  or  peroneal  bone 
alongside  of  tho  tibia.    The  twoarc  connectoil    it 
their  upper    and   lower   extremities    by   synovia! 
articulations,  and  havo  their  shafts  united  by  an 
interosseous  membrane. 

2.  Cricket: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  field  which  lies  to  the  back 
and  left  side  of  a  right-handed  batsman,  as   he 
stands  to  receive  the  ball  from  the  bowler. 

(2)  Tho  fieldsman  who  stands  in  the  part  of  the 
ground  described  in  (1),  short  leg,  square  leu.  or 
long  leg,  according  to  his  distance  from  and  rela* 
tivo  position  to  tho  wicket. 

3.  Elevator:    The  movable  dependent  case  con- 
taining the  lower  end  of  tho  belt  of  iron  buckets  of 
a  grain-elevator. 

1.  Naut.:  A  small  rope  pot  through  one  of  the 
bolt-ropes  of  the  main  or  fore  sail. 

If  1.  To  change  the  legs : 
Sfantge :  To  change  stop. 

2.  To  fall  on  one's  legs:  To  bo  fortunate  or  suc- 
cessful ;  to  escape  fortunately  out  of  some  difficulty. 

3.  Tofeelvnesltgt:   To  begin  to  walk;  said  of 
children. 

4.  To  give  a  leg  to ;  To  give  one  a  leg  up :  To  ossut, 
to  help  ;  especially  in  mounting  a  horse. 

5.  To  have  the  legsofone:  To  be  faster  in  running. 
(Slang.) 

6.  Tii  make  a  leg :  To  make  a  bow  or  obeisance ; 
to  bow. 

"  So  in  they  come— each  makrt  his  leg, 
And  flings  his  head  before." 

Cowper:  The  Yearly  Distress. 

7.  To  put  one's  best  leg  foremost:    To   exert  one's 
self  to  tho  utmost. 

8.  To  shake  a  loose  leg:  To  live  a  loose,  licentious 
life.     (Slang.) 

9.  To  have  not  a  leg  left,  To  have  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on:  To  be  at  the  end  of  one's  resources  or  strength. 

10.  To  be  on  one's  last  legs :  To  be  in  an  extreme 
stage  of  exhaustion ;  to  be  on  the  verge  of  financial 
ruin. 

11.  To  get  on  one's  legs:  To  rise  to  speak. 

12.  On  one's  leys:  Standing,  ready  to  speak. 

13.  To  stand  on  one's  own  legi:  To  support  o«e  s 
self ;  to  depend  on  one's  self. 

leg-and-foot  guard,  s. 
Manege : 

1.  A  pad  or  strap  to  protect  a  horse's  feet  or  legs. 
They  are  used— 

(1)  To  prevent  tho  cutting  of  tho  fetlock  or  foot 
by  interfering.    [INTERFERE,  r.,  II.  1.] 

(2)  To  prevent  tho  cutting  of  tho  knees  in  In 
ing  or  falling  forward  on  to  tho  knees. 

(3)  To  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  hide  by  li<>[.- 
ples. 

2.  A  lined  sleeve,  as  a  hopplc-ring,  to  prevent 
abrasion  of  tho  fotlock.    [HOPPLE.] 

3.  A  stout  piece  of  leather,  strengthened  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal iron  plate.    It.  is  strapped  to  tho  right  Irtf 
of  an  artillery-driver,  to  prevent  injury  from  tho 
pole  of  the  carriage. 

leg-ball,  s.    Escape  from  custody. 
To  give  leg-bail :  To  run  away. 

"I  wud  gie  them  leg-bail  to  a  certainty."— Sr<*rr-  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxxix. 

leg-lock,  «.    A  lock  or  shackle  for  the  leg. 
*l8g,  r.  i.    [LEO,  «.]    To  bow;  to  make  a  leg. 
"He'll  kiss  his  hand,  and  Irg  it." 

Shtrleu.  atrd  in  a  Cay,  T.  1. 


ttte,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w«,     w8t,     h8re,     camel,    hir,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh&,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a.    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


legable 

*l6g  -ft  ble,  a.  [Lat.  legabilis;  from  l?i/o=tv  be- 
queath, to  appoint.]  Capable  of  being  bequeathed 
as  a  legacy. 

iSg  a-9$f,  *lSg -9--$i5,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  /'•../"'*"••  from  Ies/atum  =  &  legacy ;  neut.  sing,  of 
lfij(ttiut  pa.  par.  of  /<v/o=to  bequeath  ;  O.  Fr.  Ivyal.  \ 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
\.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  commission;  business  entrusted  by  another 
forexecution ;  a  mission. 

"  That  whole  tale  of  a)  1  ray  legacy  and  mettBaRe  wherefore 
I  am  sent  into  the  world."—  Tyndall:  Witrkf,  p.  459. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Bequeathing  it  AH  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  ittBue." 

Shaketp.  JulluA  C(f»ar,  iii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything   which    is    handed   or   passed 
down  from  an  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"A  legacy  in  a  hequedt  or  gift  of  goodn  and  chattels  by 
tetitament,  and  the  per»on  to  whom  it  wits  given  in  tttyled 
the  legatee.  This  bequest  trunttferHan  inchoate  property 
to  the  legatee;  but  the  right  it)  not  perfect  without  the 
arise  lit  of  the  executor;  for,  if  I  have  a  general  or  pecuniary 
/••!/•'<•'/  of  £100,  or  a  specific  one  of  a  piece  of  plate,  I  can* 
not  in  either  caae  take  it  without  the  consent  of  the  exe- 
cutor. For  in  him  all  the  chattelH  are  vented,  and  it  in 
IUH  hutmietw  flrat  of  all  to  nee  whether  there  U  a  tmfficient 
Cmi'l  left  to  pay  the  debtti  of  the  tetitator:  the  rule  of 
equity  being,  that  a  man  must  be  juat  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  he  generous.  And  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of 
HMKctM,  all  the  general  legacies  must  abate  proportionably, 
in  ordei  to  pay  the  debts;  but  a  specific  legacy,  of  a  piece 
of  plate,  a  honte,  or  the  like,  is  not  to  abate  at  all,  or  allow 
anything  by  way  of  abatement,  unless  there  be  not  suffi- 
cient without  It.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if  the  legatees 
have  been  paid  their  legacies,  they  are  afterwards  bound 
to  refund  a  rateable  part,  in  cage  debts  come  in  more 
limn  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  residuum  after  the  legacies 
paid."— Mackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  8. 

!!  (1)  A  demonstrative  legacy :  A  legacy  partaking 
in  part  of  the  nature  of  both  a  general  and  specific 
U'gacy;  as  a  sum  of  money  left  with  reference  to  a 
particular  fund  for  payment. 

(2)  Lapsed  legacy :  [LAPSED.! 

(3)  Ley acy -duty :  A  duty  on  legacies  payable  to 
the  crown,  at  rates  which  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  remoteness  of  kin  of  the  legatee  from  the  tes- 
tator.   (Eng.) 

(4)  Vested  legacy :  [VESTED.] 

legacy -hunter,  s.  One  who  pays  court  to  another 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  legacy  at  his  death. 

legacy-hunting,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Paying  court  with  a  view  to  receiving 
a  legacy. 

B.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  or  practices  of  a  legacy- 
huuter. 

16  -gal,  *16  -gall,  a.  &,  8.  [Fr.  leyal,  from  Lat. 
/, ,,,,  j/s=legal,  from  lex  (genit.  tej/w)=law ;  Sp.  legal; 
Ital.  legate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  According  to  law ;  in  accordance  or  conformity 
with  the  law. 

2.  Lawful,  legitimate,  permitted  or  sanctioned  by 
the  law. 

"The  lender  will  rather  lend  it  to  the  banker,  at  the 
legal  interest." — Locke.-  Of  Lowering  of  Interest. 

3.  Created  or  defined  by  the  law ;  as,  a  legal  crime. 

4.  Pertaining  to  law  or  questions  of  law. 

"  An  officer  .  .  .  was  able  to  determine  all  legal  con- 
troversies which  could  occur  within  the  district." — flume  • 
Hi*t.  K»;/.,  vol.ii.  (App.  2.) 

II.  Theology: 

1.  Of  or  belougingrto  the  Mosaic  law;  conformable 
to  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

"But  my  blindness  Htill  was  such, 
I  chose  a  legal  course." 

Oitrpfr;  O'ney  Hymns,  Iv. 

-.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Law  as  distinguished 
from  tin-  (iosprl ;  of  or  belonging  to  works  as  dis- 
tinguished from  free  grace. 

B.  .(s snhst, : 

x>->itx  I.ntc:  The  same  as  LEGAL  RETEE8K>N(q.v.). 

legal-debts,  K.  Debts  which  can  bo  recovered 
by  process  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

legal-estate,  «.  An  estate  in  land  fully  recog- 
DJzed  as  such  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

legal-fiction,  s.    [FICTION.] 

legal-reversion, «. 

ftcntu  i.tttr:  The  period  within  which  a  debtor, 
whose  heritage  has  been  adjudged,  is  entitled  to 
redeem  tho  subject,  that  is.  to  disencumber  it  of 
tlif  adjudication  by  paying  the  debt  adjudged  for. 
Called  also  Legal. 

legal-tender,  s.    [TENDER,  s.] 
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le    gal  Ism,   «.     [English   le<ial;    -ism.]     Strict 
adherence  to  law  or  prescription  ;  legal  doctrine. 
le    gal  1st,  ».    [Eug.  legal;  -inf.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  advocates  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  law  or  prescription. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  rests  his  hope  of  salvation  on 
his  conformity  to  the  Divine  Law. 

lg-gal  It? , «.  [Fr.  Wgatite,  fr.  Lat.  legalHatem. 
accus.  of  te</a/i(u8=legality,  from  (eaali«=legal 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  legalidad;  Ital.  legalita.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legal 
or  in  accordance  with,  the  law ;  lawfulness ;  legiti- 
macy. 

2.  Theology: 

(1)  Outward  conformity  to  tho  Law  without  in- 
ward heart  obedience. 

(2)  Bondage  to  tho  Law,  as  distinguished  from 
"the  glorious   liberty    of   the   children   of   God" 
(Romans  viii.  21). 

le  gal  1  za    tion,  s.    [Eng.  legaliz(e);    -otion.] 
Tho  act  of  legalizing. 
16  -gal-Ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  legal;  -«e.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  lawful ;  to  render  conformable  to  or  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  either  by  authorizing  the 
doing  of  an  act  or  by  sanctioning  what  has  oeen 
done. 

2.  To  justify ;  to  excuse. 

til.  Theol.:  To  interpret  in  a  legal  spirit. 

IS -gal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  legal;  -ftf.]  In  a  legal  or 
lawful  manner;  according  to  law;  lawfully;  with- 
out breaking  the  law. 

tl6 -gal-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  legal;  -ne«s.]  Tho  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  legal ;  legality. 

*lSg  -an-tlne,  a.    [Prob.  a  misprint  for  LEGA- 

TlNE(q.V.).] 

*l8g'-a-tar  f,  ».  [Fr.  Ifgataire ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lega- 
tario,  from  Lat.  legatarius,  from  legutus,  pa.  par. 
of  lego=  to  a  ppoint ;  to  bequeath.]  On«  to  whom  a 
legacy  has  been  left;  a  legatee. 

ISg  -ate,  *leg-at,  s.  [Fr.  If  gat,  from  Lat.  legatus 
=  a  legate;  a  deputy,  prop.  pa.  par.  of /e(yo=to  ap- 
point; to  send,  from  lex  (genit.  legis)  =  l&vr;  Sp.  & 
Port,  legado;  It.  legato.] 

1.  An  ambassador. 

2.  Specif.  An  ambassador  (a  cardinal  or  bishop) 
sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  a  foreign  prince  or 
state.    Of   these  legates  there  are  three  degrees, 
tho  first  and  highest  being  styled  legates  a  latere, 
who  are  members  of  the  Pope's  council,  and  arc 
invested  with  tho  highest  authority,  and  are  sent 
only  on  missions  of  tho  greatest  importance,  or  as 
governors  of  a  Roman  province;  secondly  legatesde 
latere,  who  are  intrusted  with  missions  of  less  grav- 
ity: and  thirdly,   legali  nati,  consisting  of  those 
prelates  who  hold  the  title  in  virtue  of  their  office 
and  dignity  in  the  church,  but  are  not  dispatched 
on  missions.    [NUNCIO.] 

•!i.  A  messenger  of  any  kind. 

ISg  a  tee',  8.  [Lat.  legtitus,  pa.  par.  of  lego— to 
appoint;  to  boqueath;  suff.  -ee.]  One  to  whom  a 
legacy  is  bequeathed. 

*l6g -ate  ship, ».  [Eng.  legate ;  -ship.]  Thooffice, 
rank,  or  position  of  a  legate. 

ISg'-a-tlne,  a.  [Eng.  legat(e) ;  -t'ne.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  legate. 

Legatlne  Constitutions,  8.  /,:. 

Ch.  Hint. :  Ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in  national 
synods  held  under  Cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon, 
legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope  Clement 
IV.,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  1230  and  1268. 
(Shipley.) 

15-ga  -tion,  *le-ga-ty-on,  s.  [Fr.  legation,  from 
Lat.  legationem,  accus(.  of  legatio,  from  legatus,  pa. 
par.  or  lego— to  appoint;  Sp.  legacion;  Ital.  lega- 
jionej 

•1.  Tho  act  of  sending  forth  or  commissioning  as 
an  agent  or  delegate  for  another. 

2.  The  ambassador  or  envoy  sent  to  any  foreign 
court  on  a  mission,  together  with  his  assistants  ;  as, 
the  legation  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  political  envoy. 

4.  A  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  papal 
legate. 

lSg-a-«s  -sl-m6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Exceedingly,  smooth,  close,  and  con- 
nected. 

le  ga-t6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

ifusic:  Bound,  close,  connected.  A  piece  of  music 
so  marked  is  intended  to  be  sung  or  played  in  an 
even,  smooth,  and  gliding  manner.  It  is  opposed 
to  staccato  (q.v.).  The  notes  intended  to  be  played 
legato  are  frequently  tied  or  joined  by  tho  signs 
.- — N  •• — '  above  or  below  them. 

•leg  a-tor',«.  [Lat.,  from  legatus,  pa.  par.  of 
leqo=to  appoint,  to  bequeath.]  A  testator;  one 
who  bequeaths  a  legacy. 


legged 

ISg  a-tfl   ra,  l8g  a  ture  (1)  «.  [Ital.  leyatura.1 

•Mtixii-:  A  bind;  a  ligature  (q.  v.). 

*leg'-»-ture  (2),  s.  [Eng.  /«/«((*•);  •«>•«•]  Tbe> 
office,  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  legate. 

•lege  (l),v.f.    An  abbreviation  of  ALLEGE  (q.v.), 

•lege  (2),v.  t.    [ALLAY.] 

•lege,  «.  &  «.    [LIEGE.] 

iSge   mSnt, ».    [LEDGMETJT.] 

leg  end,  "leg  ende,  ».  [Fr.  Ifgende,  from  Loir 
Lat.  legenda,  prop.  =  things  to  be  read,  neut.  pi.  <>f 
legendus,  tut.  part,  of  (eoo=to  read;  Or.  )e9o=to> 
collect,  to  gather,  to  tell;  Ital.  leggenda;  Port. 
lenda.  I 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  chronicle,  biography,  or  register  of  the  lives 
of  saints,  which  wore  formerly  read  in  the  refectories 
of  religious  houses,  and  as  lessons  at  matins.  From 
the  marvelous  stones  in  some  of  these  biographies 
came  the  meanings  2  and  3.    [GOLDEN-LEGEND.] 

•2.  A  story  of  any  kind :  a  tale,  a  narrative. 
3.  A  story  of  an  incredible  or  marvelous  charac- 
ter ;  originally  such  a  one  told  of  a  saint,  and  hence 
any  non-historical  or  nnauthcntic  story ;  a  tradi- 
tion, a  fable. 
*l,  A  list,  a  register. 

"  My  name  y-enterede 
In  the  Irgetulf  of  [if  longe  er  ich  were." 

Pirn  llomnan,  p.  194. 

5.  An  inscription ;  specifically,  an  inscription  or 
motto  on  a  coat  of  arms. 

II.  JVumi's. :  The  inscription  or  letters  round  the 
field  of  a  medal  or  coin,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
inscription  across  it. 

"The  first  fault  therefore  which  I  shall  find  with  a 
modern  leyend  is  its  diffusiveness" — Addition:  On  Ancient 
Medali,  dial.  3. 

I8g  -end,  v.  t.  [LEGEND,*.]  To  tell,  to  narrate; 
to  describe  in  story. 

"Nor  Indie's  wanton  love,  nor  wand'ring  knight, 
Legend  I  out  inrhimen  all  richly  dij<ht." 

Bishop  Hall:  .".if  ,/•.*.  bk.  i.,  sat.  1. 

I8g  -end  ar-jf,  a.  &  s.    [Eug.  letjend ;  -ary.~\ 

A.  AH  adj_. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  legend  ;  consisting; 
of  or  containing  legends ;  fabulous. 

B.  Ai  substantive: 

1.  A  book  of  legends. 

2.  A  narrator  of  legends. 

•18g  end-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  legend;  -1st.]  Awriterof 
legends. 

"This  wan,  decidedly  an  invention  of  the  leyendtst.*' — 
Southny:  Letters,  iv.  812. 

*15g  -Sr,  «.  &  a.    [LEDGER,  LEIGEB.] 
•leger-book, «. 

1.  A  cartulary  or  register  of  a  religious  house. 

2.  A  ledger. 

•ISg  -5r,  a.  [Fr.,  from  a  Low  Lat.  leviarius,  from 
Lat.  levis  =  light.]  Light,  unimportant,  slight. 
[LEDGEB  (2).] 

leger-llne,  «.    [LEDGER-LINE.] 

leger-Hne,  ledger-line  (2),«. 

Music:  One  of  a  number  of  short  lines  drawn 
above  or  below  the  ordinary  stave  at  the  relative 
distances  at  which  the  whole  lines  would  be  placed. 
On  and  between  these  lines,  notes 
belonging  to  passages  beyond  the 

extent  of  tho  stave  are  placed.  The    — , 

use  of  leger  lines  is  comparatively    I 
modern  in  musical  notation,  for  it    - 

was  anciently  supposed   that  the    

stave,  with  a  certain  clef  prefixed. 

was  sufficient  for  tho  compass  of  . 

the  voice  or  instrument  using  such 

clef.    When  the  compass  was  extended,  tho  clpf  was 

shifted  so  that  the  music  might  be  still  expressed 

within  the  limits  of  a  stave.    (Stainer  <fc  Barrett.) 


leg  Si  de  main;,  *leg  ier-de-mayne,  'leyg 
ier  de  malne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  legier  de  maiH=light  of 
hand:  leaer=lighl,  and  mam=hand.]  Sleight  of 
hand ;  dexterity  in  deceiving  the  eye  by  the  quick- 
ness or  nimbleness  of  the  hand ;  a  trick  performed 
sodexterously  and  adroitly  asto  elude  discovery  by 
the  spectators ;  trickery,  juggling ;  a  juggle. 

lSg-6r-de-maln'-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  legerdemain; 
-is*.]  One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  legerde- 
main ;  a  juggler,  a  conjuror. 

tlS-fce'r'-I-ty',  «.  [O.  Fr.  legierete ;  Fr.  Ugeretl, 
from  I«0er=light.]  Lightness,  swiftness,  nimble- 
ness. 

•legge  (1),  »leg-gen(l),  t>.  f.  [A.  S.  lecgan.l  To 
lay,  to  place. 

•legge  (2),  'leg-gen  (2),  v.t.  [LAT.]  To  allay, 
to  ease. 

legged,  a.    [Eng.  leg;  •<•<!.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  legs,  generally  in  compo- 
sition, as  two-legged,  tour-legged,  <fcc. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  MEMBEHED  (q.  v.). 


boll,    b<5y;     pffut,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  C 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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legger 

iBg'-gSr,  ».  [Eng.  leg :  -tr.~\  A  term  applied  to  a 
man  who  propels  a  canal  lx>at  or  barge  through  a 
-low  tunnel  or  bridge  by  pushing  with  his  legs 
against  the  sides  or  roof. 

leg  -get,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Iegge  =  to  lay.]  A 
itind  oftool  used  by  roed-thatchors. 

iSg-gl-a  -dra,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  that  the  passage  to  which  the 
Word  is  appended  is  to  be  played  briskly  or  gayly. 

'iSg-gl-a'-drofis,  adj.  [Ital.  leggiadro  =  brisk, 
'handsome.]  Light,  graceful. 

iSg'-glng,  I6g'-gln,  ».  [Eng.  leg;  -ing.]  A  gaiter; 
a  covering  of  leather,  canvas,  &c.,  worn  over  the 
trousers, and  reaching  close  up  to  the  knees. 

*leg'-gls.m,  8.  [Eng.  leg,  s. ;  -ism.]  The  charac- 
ter, practices,  or  manners  of  a  blackleg. 

I8g'-gf,  o.    [Eng.  leg,  s. ;  -».] 

I.  Lit.:  Long-logged;  having  unusually  or  dis- 
proportionately long  legs ,  as,  a  leggy  horse. 

•2.  Fig. .  Having  long  stalks. 

ISg   horn,«.    [Seedef.] 

1.  A  kind  of  plait  of  the  straw  of  bearded  wheat 
•cnt  green  ancf  bleached,  and  used  for  bonnets  and 
ihats.     It  derives  its  name  from    being   imported 
from  Leghorn. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  the  plait  described  in  1. 

If  The  kind  of  wheat  in  question  is  about  eighteen 
inches  high  It  is  grown  on  poor  sandy  soil  on  the 
'banks  of  the  Arno,  between  Leghorn  and  Florence. 
expressly  for  manufacture  into  hats.  It  is  pulled 
green  and  blanched  like  flax  on  the  gravelly  bed  of 
the  river.  (London,  &c.} 

leg-I-bll  -I-tf ,  «.  [English  legible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible. 

iSg  -I-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  legibilis,  from 
lego=toread;  Sp.  legible ;  Ital.  leggibile.] 

1.  That  may  be  read ;  capable  of  being  read  easily  ; 
*easy  to  be  read  or  deciphered. 

2.  That  may  be  discovered  or  understood  from 
evident  marks  or  characteristics ;  apparent,  plain, 
evident. 
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2.  Consisting  of  one  or  more  legions;  as,  a  legion 
dry  force. 

II.  Fig.:  Consisting  of  or  containing  an  indefi- 
nitely large  number  or  quantity  ;  extremely  large  or 
great. 

B.  An  substantive: 

1.  A  Roman  soldier  belonging  to  a  legion  ;  one  of 
a  legion. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Huber  to  the  neuter  of  a  red 
species  of  ant.    (Qrifflth:  Cuvier,  xiv.  120.) 

le    giOned,  a.    [Eng.  legion;  -ed.] 

1.  Formed  into  a  legion  or  legions. 

2.  Divided  into  legions,  forming  a  levee  en  masse. 
16  -gl6n-lze,  v.t.    [Eng.  legion;  -ize.]  To  form  in 

a  legion. 

IS  -gifcn-ry1,  8.  [Eng.  legion;  -ry.]  A  body  or 
number  of  legions  ;  legions  collectively. 

ISg'-Is-late,  v.  i.  [Formed  from  the  noun  legis- 
lator (q.  v.).]  To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

Igg-ls-la'-tiqn,  s.  [Eng.  legMat(e);  suff.  -ion.] 
The  act  of  making  or  enacting  laws. 

ISg  -Is  la-tive,  a.&  s.  [Eug.  legislate)  ;  -ive; 
Fr.  UgMatif.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Making,  giving,  or  enacting  laws;   lawgiving; 
having  the  power  to  legislate. 

"The  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  wan  lodged 
in  the  king  and  great  council.*'  —  Hume:  Hist.  "I  England, 
vol.  ii.,  app.  2. 

2.  Done,  produced,  or  enacted  by  legislation. 

"  The  grievances  which  required  a  legislative  remedy." 
—  Macaulay:  lli*t.  Eng.,  ch.  zlii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  legislation,  or  the  enactment  of 
laws  ;  suitable  to  legislation. 

B.  Asmtbst.  :  The  power  or  right  of  legislation; 
the  body  in  which  is  vested  the  power  or  right  01 
enacting  laws  ;  the  legislature. 

leg-Is-la-Uve-ly1,  adv.     [Eng.  legislative;  -ly.] 
egislation. 


In  a  legislative  manner ;  by  legi 

Igft-I-ble-ness     8.    \VnK.    legible:    -ness.]    The       igg._ia_lav.5r  „.     [Lat.,  from  kx  (genit.  !eff.«)  = 
quaRry  or  state  of  being  legible;  legibility.  a  law,  and  ta/or=a  proposer  of  a  law,lit.=one  who 

boars  or  carries,  from  /arum,  sup.  of  /ero=to  bear ; 
Fr.  Ifgislatevr;  Sp.  legislador;  Ital.  lertislafore.]  A 
lawgiver ;  one  who  enacts  or  makes  laws  for  any 
state  or  kingdom ;  a  member  of  a  national  supremo 
legislative  assembly. 

tlSg-Ia-la-tor-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  legislator;  -ta/.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legislator  or  legislature. 

*lggp  Is-lat-6r-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  legislator;  -ship.} 
The  office  or  position  of  a  legislator. 

*l8g'-IS-la-trSaa,  ».  [Eng.  legislator;  fern.  suff. 
-<•.«.  |  A  female  legislator;  a  woman  who  makes 
laws. 


Igg'-I-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  legib(le) :  -h/.]  In  a  legi- 
ble manner;  so  as  to  be  legible  or  easily  road  or 
•deciphered ;  plainly. 

«leg-ier-de-maine,  8.    [LEGEEDEMAIX.] 

le-glf -Ic,  8.  [From  Lat.  lex  (gen.  legis)  =  law. 
and  fio=to  make.]  Pertaining  to  the  enactment  of 
laws. 

16  -gl6n,  *leg-ioun,  s.  [Fr.  legion,  from  Lat. 
tegionem,  accus.  of  legio,  from  lego—to  collect ;  Sp. 
'  <•! 


legion;  Ital.  legione. 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  military  force ;  troops,  soldiers. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  very  great  number;  an  indefinitely 
large  number. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Anti<4  :  A  division  of  the  Roman  army, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  men  varying  at.  different 
periods  from  2.0UO  to  6,000.  Originally  the  legion 
was  divided  into  fifteen  companies  (manipitli) 
[MANIPLE],  each  of  which  contained  sixty  rank  and 
file,  two  officers— called  centurions— and  one  stand- 
ard-bearer (vexillarius).  Afterward  it  was  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  throe  companies 
(mutiipuii),  and  each  company  into  two  centuries. 

"The  Itffton,  as  established  by  Romulus,  contained  3,000 
foot-soldiers.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquius  until 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  number 
varied  from  4,000  to  4,200,  although,  on  emergencies,  the 
atrength  was  raised  to  (,000,  and  even  5,200.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  until  the  age  of 
Marias  I  II.  O.  100),  the  number  varied  from  4,200  to  5,200, 
seldom  fulling  below  5,000,  and,  in  some  cases,  rising  as 
high  as  6,000.  From  H  0.  100  nntil  the  downfall  of  the 
empire,  the  number  varied  from  5,000  to  6,200.  From  the 
accession  of  Augustus  until  the  time  of  Hadrian.  6,000 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  regular  complement." 
— Ramsay:  Rttman  Antiquities. 

2.  Nat.  Science:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  more  generally  called  a  subclass. 

IT  (I)  Legion  of  Honor :  A  French  order  of  merit 
founded  by  Napoleon  I.,  when  first  consul,  as  a  re- 
ward for  services  or  merit,  civil  or  military.  It  con- 
sisted of  various  grades,  as  grand  crosses,  grand 
officers,  commanders,  officers,  and  legionaries.  The 
OOfUtitUtioa  of  the  order  has  been  often  remodeled 
since  it.  was  established. 

(2)   Thundering  legion:  [TlTUJiDEBINO.] 

H'-glon-ar-y1,  a.&s.  [Latin  legionarius,  from 
legio=K  legion  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  legionnaire;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
legionnrift.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legion  or  legions ;  included 
in  a  lotion. 


"See  what  that  country  of  the  mind  will  produce,  when 
by  the  wholesome  laws  of  this  leuislatresn  it  has  obtained 
its  liberty."— Shaftesbury:  Morals,  pt.  iv.,  g  2. 

»18g  la-la  trlx,  8.  [Eng.  legislate) ;  Latin  fern, 
suff.  -/ri>.]  A  legislatross. 

ISg  -Ia-la-tu,re,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  legislatura.] 
The  body  of  men  in  any  state  or  kingdom  in  whom 
is  vested  the  power  or  right  to  legislate  or  enact, 
alter,  repeal,  or  suspend  laws  for  the  polity  of  such 
state  or  kingdom ;  the  supreme  power  of  a  state. 

*16ft'-Iat,  *leg-yst,  «.  [Low  Lat.  legista,  from 
Lat.  Tex  (genit.  leqis)=K  law;  Fr.  leyMe ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  IryMa.}  One  learned  or  skilled  m  the  law;  a 
lawyer. 

41  'Sir,'  quoth  I,  4I  know  not  the  law.'  'Yes,  marry  do 
you,'  quoth  he,  and  laughed.  'Nay,  in  good  faith,'  quoth 
I,  '  I  am  no  legist.'  "—Wyatt  to  Vromwell,  April  12,  1540. 

leg  1  Mm,*.  [Lat.  legitimus— according  to  law; 
lex  (genit.  legis"l  =  law.  | 

Scots  Late:  That  part  of  a  father's  movable  prop- 
erty to  which  his  children  are  entitled  on  hisdoatn. 
It  amounts  to  one-half  in  cases  where  the  father 
has  left  no  widow,  and  to  one-third  when  there  is 
a  widow.  Legitim  cannot  beaffocted  ordiminished 
by  any  testamentary  or  other  deed.  Legitim  is  now 
payable  also  on  a  mother's  movable  estate.  Legi- 
tim is  also  called  Bairns'  Part  of  Gear. 

16-^It -I-ma-cy",  s.  [Eng.  legitimate);  -cy;  Fr. 
legit imitf ;  Sp.  legitimidad;  Ital.  t>  <jittii,iitti,\  [LE- 
GITIMATE, 


legitimist 

lg-glt  -I-mate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  let>itimatu»,  ,. 
par.  of  legitimo—to  declare  to  be  lawful,  from  Lat. 
tej/t7tniu4—  legitimate,  from  lex  (genit.  legis)  —  law; 
Fr.  legitime  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  legitimo;  Ital.  l><iittinnt.] 

1.  Lawful  ;  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  a  (••HIM- 
try;  legal;  according  to  law  or  established  usage  ; 
allowed  or  permitted  by  law. 

2.  Lawfully  begotten  ;  born  in  wedlock. 

"By  the  canon  law  they  [those  born  before  wedlock  1 
were  legitimate."  -Hume:  Hist.  Kna.;  Henry  111.  (an.  1272). 

*3.  Genuine,  real  ;  not  false  or  spurious. 
They  [the  Apocrypha]  were  not  received  as  legitimate 
f  ull."—  Bsdras  (1551)  (Pref.). 


f  ;  Sp.  legitimidad;  Ital. 
E,  a.l 
quality  or  state  of  bein 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimate  or  in 
conformity  with  the  law  ;  lawfulness  ;  opposed  to 
illegality. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimate;  law- 
fulness of  birth;  opposed  to  bastardy  or  illegiti- 
macy. 

3.  Genuineness  ;  opposed  to  spuriousness. 

"The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies  vin- 
dicated. I  now  inquire  by  what  means  they  were  hurried 
out  of  the  ocean."  —  Woodward:  On  Fossils, 

4.  Conformity  with  correct  reasoning  ;  correctness 
of  logical  sequence  or  deduction  ;  as,  too  legitimacy 
of  a  syllogism. 


and  lea 

4.  Founded  on  good  grounds  or  reasons  ;  not  r>  |>- 
rehensible  or  to  bo  objected  to  ;  reasonable,  natural. 

"The  conflict  between  these  apprehensions,  both  of 
which  were  perfectly  legitimate."  —  Macanlay:  Hist.  Kiig., 
ch.  ii. 

5.  In  accordance  with  correct  reasoning;  follow- 
ing by  logical  sequence. 

"Established  by  legitimate  reasoning."  —  Herschel:  As* 
tronomy  (1858),  g  11. 

•6.  Conforming  to  or  reaching  a  particular  stand- 
ard or  rule. 

legitimate-drama,  *.  A  drama,  tragic  or  romir, 
of  the  regular  standard  type,  keeping  to  the  dra- 
matic unities  of  time  and  place,  and  distinrt  from 
such  lighter  stage  plays  as  extravaganzas,  Imr- 
lesques,  or  farcical  corned  .\  . 

legitimate-fertilization,  legitimate-union,  «. 

Bot.  :  Fertilization  or  union  in  dimorphic  or  tri- 
morphic  plants,  produced  by  pollen  taken  from  MM- 
anther  of  a  stamen  not  corresponding  in  height 
with  the  pistil.  The  result  varies.  Sometimes  there 
is  absolute  sterility,  sometimes  absolute  fertility, 
with  every  intermediate  grade. 

•IS-glt  -I-mate,  v.  t.    [Fr.  legitimer.]    [LEGITI- 

HATE,  a.] 

1.  To  make  lawful  ;  to  sanction  as  lawful. 

44  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  enterprise  to  be  law- 
ful, if  that  which  should  legitimate  it  is  subsequent  to 
it"—  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  declare  or  render  legitimate  ;  to  give  to  one 
who  is  illegitimate  the  rights  and  privileges  <>f  one 
legitimately  born. 

"The  act  that  legitimated  the  queen."  —  Btirnet:  Hist. 
Reform,  (an.  1553.) 

18-glt  -I-mate-lf,  adv.   [Eng.  legitimate;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  legitimate  or  lawful  manner;  in  conformity 
with  the  law  ;  lawfully,  legally. 

2.  In  wedlock  ;  as,  one  legitimately  born. 
*3.  Genuinely  ;  not  spuriously. 

IS-glt  -I-mate-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  legitimate;  -net*.} 
The  quality  of  state  of  being  legitimate;  legality 
lawfulness  ;  legitimacy. 

"Asserting  the  legltimateness  of  his  opiinution."— 
Barrtnp:  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

»le-glt-l-m&  -tion,  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  legitimatia, 
pa.  par.  of  legitimo=to  legitimate  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  legiti- 
macirm;  Ital.  legitimazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  lawful,  legal,  or  legitimate; 
the  actof  giving  anything  the  sanction  of  law. 

2.  The  actof  rendering  or  declaring  legitimate; 
the  act  of  giving  to  one  born  illegitimate  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  legitimate  child. 

3.  Legitimacy;  lawful  birth. 

"1  have  disclaimed  my  land. 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone." 

Shakes?.:  King  John  i. 

IT  Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage: 
IMW  :  A  provision  made  by  Canon  Law  and  by 
th«  Civil  Law  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  by  statute  in  some  states  of  the  Union, 
that  the  marriage  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
illegitimate  children  should  confer  on  such  off. 
spring  the  status  of  children  born  in  wedlock.  The 
only  condition  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  concep- 
tion or  birth  of  such  offspring  both  parties  should 
have  been  free  to  marry.  I)y  the  Constitutions  of 
Merton  (A.  D.  1236)  it  was  decided  that  no  such 
provision  existed  in  the  Common  Law  of  England. 

18-glt  -I-ma-tl8t,  8.  [English  hgitimat(e)  ;  -frf.] 
The  same  as  LEGITIMIST  (q.  v.). 

18  gU-I-ma-tlze.t'.f.  [Eng.  legitimate);  -ize.J 
To  make  legitimate;  to  legitimate. 

*l?g  -I-tlme,  a.  fFr.,  from  Lat,  Icffifimtaslegiti- 
mato  (q.  v.).]  Legitimate. 

18-glt'-l  rnl^m,  8.  [Eng.  legitim(e);  -ixm.]  The 
principles  or  views  advocated  by  the  legitimist-. 

18-glt  -I-mlst,  8.  [Fr.  legitimate,  from  Latin 
/ef/t'rimtt8=legitimate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  advocates  and  supports  lociti 
mate  authority;  one  who  supports    the    doctrine 
of  hereditary  monarchical  government  and  divine 
right. 

2.  Spec.:  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the  elder 
branch    of  the  Bourbon    family,  driven  from  the 
throne  of  France  in  lv;«i. 


fate,     fat,     fare,      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    air,     marine;    go,     pfit, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wdrlt,     whd,     sbn;     mute,     cub,    ciire,    unite,     Cflr,     raie,     fdll;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


legitimize 


Ig-gH  I  raize,  r.  t.  ( English  legitim(e)  ;  -ize.] 
Tomakoor  render  legitimate;  to  legitimate. 

leg -less,  «.  [Kng.  li-ii;  •leu.'}  Destitute  of  or 
}i  living  no  le^'s  ;  without  legs* 

iSg'-lIn,  x.  [Icol.  legill;  cf.  Gor.  ldfiel=a  small 
cask;  Lat.  lagena=OL  wiuo-jar.]  A  wowlou  milk- 
pail.  (Scotch.) 

leglln-glrth,  «.  The  hoop  of  a  leglin  or  milk- 
pail,  (tfcutt:  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxii.) 

leg-n&-tld-e  »,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  legnot(ii); 
Lat.  fern.  jil.  adj.  suff.  -idece.} 

But.:  A  doubtful  order  or  a  tribn  of  Porigynous 
Exogens.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  op- 
posite, nearly  entire  leaves,  with  interpotiolar 
stipules;  axillary  solitary  or  clustered  flowers;  a 
four  to  flvo-cleft  campanulato  calyx  j  four  to  five 
fringed  petals;  twice  or  throe  times  as  many 
stamens;  a  superior  three  to  five-celled  ovary,  and 
In  Tried  or  capsular  fruit.  The  order  is  akin  to  the 
Loganiaceie  and  the  Rhizophoraceee  (q.  v.).  Known 
genera  two;  species  seven.  Called  also  Cassipoureie, 
from  Cassipoura,  of  which  Lognotis  is  a  synonym. 
(I  ,n'/li •;/.)  They  are  now  generally  considered  a 
tribe  of  Rhizophoracese. 

leg  no  tls,  s.  [Greek  Iegn0tos=vith  a  colored 
fcordor,  | 

lint.:  Tho  typical  gonus  of  the  order  Legnotideie 

(l|.  V.I. 

le  go  ,  i>rcf.  [Lat.  lex  (genit.  te9is)=law.]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  the  law. 

"lego-literary,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  literature 
of  the  law. 

*lSg  s6me,  a.  [Eug.  leg;  -some.}  Pertaining  to 
legs;  leggy. 

18-guan    (uasw),».    [Brazil,    leguana.} 

ZoOl. :  The  same  as  IGUANA  (q.  v.) . 

'iS-gft-le  ian  (i  as  y),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  leguleius= 
a  lawyer,  from  lex  (gonit.  Je0is)  =  law.] 

A.  Assubst. :  A  lawyer.     (Mil-man.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Like  a  lawyer ;  legal.     (De  Quincey.) 

leg'-ume,  le  gttme,  lSg'-W-men,  «.  [Latin= 
pulse,  any  leguminous  plant.] 

/•til. :  A  one-celled  onoor  many-seeded  two-valved 
superior  fruit,  generally  dehiscent  by  a  suture  along 
both  its  face  and  back,  and  hearing  its  seeds  on 
«-ii  her  margin  of  the  ventral  suture.  In  Astragalus 
two  spurious  cells  are  formed  by  the  projection  in- 
ward of  either  the  dorsal  or  ventral  suture,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  dissepiment,  and  in  Cassia  a  groat 
number  of  '•phragmata1"ortran8versodiaphragms, 
arc  formed  oy  projections  of  the  placentae.  In 
<  ';it  hartocarpus.  &c.,  the  legume  is  indehiscent,  but 
the  lino  n long  which  dohiscence  would  normally  bo 
i-  indicated  by  the  presence  of  sutures.  The"logu- 
inen  "  is  placed  by  Lindloy  in  his  class  of  fruits 
railed  Apocarpi.  It  differs  from  tho  follicle  only  in 
dehiscing  by  two  valves.  [LEGUMINO8.E,  LOMENT, 
BXPLUM.J 

legumen-lomentaceum, «.    [LOMENT.] 

18g  u  mln,  leg  u-mlne, «.  [English,  <tc.,  legit- 
:  -in.  -ini-.  | 

Cham.:  [VEGETABLE  CASEIX.] 

IS  gu-mln  6  S88,*.p(.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Latin 
fegum£no8U8=leguminous.] 

0ot. :  Leguminous  plants  ;  an  ordorof  Porigynona 
Exogons.  alliance  Rosales.  It  consists  of  herbs, 
shrubs, or  trops,  with  alternate,  generally  compound 
leaves,  occasionally  dotted;  the  petiole  tumid  at 
tho  base,  with  two  stipules  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole,  and  two  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet;  the 
pedicels  usually  articulated;  calyx  five-parted, in- 
ferior, the  odd  segment  anterior;  petals  five, or  by 
abortion  four,  throe,  two,  one,  or  none;  stamens 
definite  or  indefinite,  diadelpbous,(more  rarely  mon- 
adolphous  or  polyadelphous  ;  pistil  one-celled,  gen- 
erally of  one  carpel ;  fruit  a  legume,  or  more  rarely 
a  drape;  seeds  one  or  more,  attached  to  the  upper 
suture.  Known  genera  297,  species  4,700,  diffused. 
though  not  equally,  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sub-orders,  PapiiionacoHS  Ctesalpiuiea), 
and  Mimoseie. 

le  gu-mln-A-Bl'-teg,  ».  [Modern  Latin  legumi- 
noxuiNi ;  suff.  -itfs  (Palceont.).} 

PalcKobotany : 

1.  .Vgnnus  of  fossil  Loguminostp  founded  by  Mr. 
Bowerbank,  F.  R.  S.,  on  seeds  from  the  London 
<'l;ty.  He  describes  eighteen  species.  They  may 
not  he  closely  akin  to  each  other,  but  scattered  over 
tho  leguminous  order.  (Bowerbank:  Fossilsofthe 
I.<n«lon  Clay.) 

-.  A  genus  of  fossil  leaves,  believed  to  belong  to 
tlie  order  Leguminoste.  They  are  from  tho  Creta- 
ceous rocks. 

le  gu  mln  ous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  lerjumiiwsus. 
from  li-ijtniien  (q.  v.).J  Having  its  fruit  in  the  form 
of  a  legume  (q.  v.). 

leguminous-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  for  the  great  order  Logu- 
minosap,  or  Fabace«>  (q.  v.). 
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Ifih  -man-He  (1),  ISm  an-lte,  s.  [Named  after 
Lako  Leman,  or  old  spoiling,  Lehman;  suff.  -it,- 
(Min.).} 

Min. :  Tho  same  as  ZOIBITE  (q.  v.). 

leh  man-He  (2), «.  [Named  after  Lehman,  who 
first  observed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  Tho  same  asCEOCOITB  (q.  v.). 

IShr  -bach-He,  8.  [Named  after  one  of  the 
places  where  found,  Lenrbach;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).l 

Min.:  A  massive,  granular  mineral,  with  specific 
gravity  7 '804  to  7'876.  Color,  lead  and  steel-gray, 
iron-black;  brittle.  Composition:  Selenide  of  lead 
and  mercury,  represented  by  tho  formula  PbSo  with 
HgSe.  From  Lohrbach  and  Tilkorode,  Harz. 

IS-hfint'-Ite,  8.  [Named  after  Capt.  L.ohunt,  by 
Thomson:  suff. -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  Natrolito  (q.  v.),  from  Glenarm,  County 
Antrim. 

lel-a-C&n'-thfis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Jcios= 
smooth,  and  akantha=a  spine.] 

Palceontol.:  A  gonus  of  plagiostomous  fishes, 
founded  on  triassic  ichthyodorulites.  (Owen: 
Palaeontology,  ed.  1861,  p.  125.) 

•Leib  nl'-tlan,  Leib  nltz  I  an,  Leib  niz  I  an 
(z  as  tz),  a.  &8.  [For  etym.  see  def.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  tho  teaching  of  Gottfried 
Wuhelm  v.  Leibniz  (usually  written  Leibnitz,  to 
preserve  the  German  pronunciation),  born  at  Leip- 
zig, Juno  21, 1646,  died  at  Hanover,  Nov.  14, 1716. 

B.  As  subst.:  Ono  who  accepts  the  teaching  of 
Leibnitz ;  a  follower  of  Leibnitz. 

Leib  nltz  1  an  ism,  s.  [English  Leibnitzian; 
-ism.} 

Phil.:  A  system  of  philosophy  foumlod  on  tho 
throe  great  principles  laid  down  by  Leibnitz:  (1) 
Tho  Law  of  Continuity—that  everything  in  this 
world  is  connected ;  that  there  arc  no  gaps  and 
chasms  that  cannot  be  bridged  over.  (Passages  in 
the  Nouveaux  Essais  (iv.  16) — a  reply  to  Locke's 
celebrated  Essay  -led  the  author  of  tho  History  of 
Pantheism,  ii.  211,  to  say  that  Leibnitz  was  "as 
consistent  an  Evolutionist  as  Herbert  Spencer  him- 
self"^: (2)  the  conception  of  tho  Monad;  and  (3) 
the  idea  of  Preestablishod  Harmony.  [HARMONY. 
1T7.]  From  this  last  principle  naturally  followed 
tho  teaching  that  this  world  is  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds,  so  mercilessly  ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in 
Candida.  [MoNAD,  OPTIMISM,  WOLFFIANISM.J 

LeIb-nItz-6-,  pref.  [LEIBNITZIAN.]  Belonging 
to.connocted  with,  orcnaracteristic  of  the  teaching 
ofLeibnitz.  [LEIBNITZIANISM.] 

Leibnitzo-Wolffian,  Leitmitz-Wolfflan,  Leib- 
nlz-Wolfflan,  a.  (Soo  extract.) 

"The  next  problem,  however,  was  not  the  refutation, 
but  the  systematization  of  the  Leibnitzian  conceptions. 
The  work  was  undertaken  with  decided  talent,  indefatiga- 
ble industry,  and  very  considerable  result  by  Christian 
Wolff,  so  that  nearly  all  disciples  of  Leibnitz  in  Germany 
stood  also  under  his  influence,  and  the  school  was,  and  is 
still,  commonly  designated  as  the  Leibnitzv-ll'oljj/lan." — 
"-•• 1:  Hist.  Phil.,  ii.  114. 


lel'-df  He,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  J.  Leidy,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  wart-liko  encrus- 
tations consisting  of  fine  scales,  also  stalactitic. 
Hardness,  1  to  »J  luster,  resinous;  color,  grass- 
blue  or  olive-green  ;  streak,  white.  Composition: 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron, 
magnesia,  and  lime.  Found  with  grossular  garnet, 
zoisite,  and  quartz,  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  Co., 
Pennsylvania. 

•lele,  r.  r.   [LAY,  v.J 

*16ig  -er,  «.  &  a.    [  Lr.nc.rn.  LEOER  (1).] 

leigb.  (gh  silent),*.  [A  variant  of  lea= a  meadow, 
a  pasture.]  A  frequent  suffix  in  English  place- 
names;  as,  Budleigh,  Chumleiyh,  &c.  Also  written 
I-  ii.  lea. 

lei  6-,  pref.  [Gr.  ;<?ios=smooth  to  the  touch; 
the  same  as  Lat.  loevis.} 

Bot.,Zo6l.,<tc.:  Smooth. 

lei  6  cam  -pa,  s.  [Pref.  leio-,  and  Gr.  fcampe=a 
caterpillar.] 

Entom. :  A  gonus  of  Notodontidap.  Leiocampa 
dictcen  is  the  Swallow  Prominent  Moth,  whitish, 
with  dark-brown  markings.  The  expansion  of  the 
wines  is  about  two  inches.  The  larva  feeds  on 
poplars  and  willows  in  September. 

lei  -6-d6n,  «.  [Pref.  leio-,  and  Gr.  odous  (gonit. 
odontos)=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mosasaurous  Reptiles  from 
tho  Cretaceous  rocks. 

lel-fc-thrlx,  «.  [Prefix  leio-,-  Gr.  thrix  (genit. 
trichos)  =  hair.J 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Ampelidie  (Chatterers),  sub- 
family Pachycephalinae  (Thick-heads).  They  are 
found  in  India,  where  they  carefully  examine  birds 
for  any  insects  inhabiting  them.  Their  eggs  are 
black  spotted  with  yellow. 


lemanea 

leI-4-trI-Cha -USB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Irinthrit, 
genit.  Ieiotrich(o8) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mi"  .  ] 

Oniith.:  Silky  or  Loug-legKeil  Chatterers.  Ac- 
cording to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of  AIIIIJI  lidie. 
Tholegs  are  large,  robust,  and  syndactyle,  the  hind 
toe  longer  than  the  outer;  tho  winus  short  and 
rounded,  tho  bill  strong,  tho  gonys  ascending. 
Type,  the  genus  Leiothiix  (q.  v.). 

tel-St'-rl-Chl.  ».  vl.  (dr.  leiotrichiai>-\M  have 
smooth  hair.]  [LEiOTHRix.J 

Ethnol.:  (See  extract.) 

"la  attempting  to  classify  these  persistent  modifica- 
tions Tot  the  human  race]  after  the  manner  of  natural- 
ists, the  first  circumstance  that  attracts  one's  attention  is 
the  broad  contrast  between  the  ]>eople  with  straight  and 
wavy  hair,  and  those  with  crisp,  woolly,  or  tufted  hair. 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  noting  this  fundamental  distinc- 
tion, divided  mankind  accordingly  into  the  two  primary 
groups  of  Lfiotrichi  and  Ulotrichi — terms  which  are  open 
to  criticism,  but  which  I  adopt  .  .  .  because  they 
have  been  used.  It  is  better  for  science  to  accept  a  faulty 
name  which  has  the  merit  of  existence  than  to  burthen  it 
with  a  faultless  newly-invented  one."— Huxley:  Critiques 
and  Addresses  (1873),  p.  150. 

Iel-5t'-rl-ch0us,  adj.  [LEIOTRICHI.]  Having 
smooth  hair;  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Leiotricbior  smooth-haired  people. 

Iel-p8'-a,  8.  [Native  name,  or  from  Gr.  (eipo= 
to  leave,  and  6a,  pi.  of  oon=an  egg.] 

Ornithol. :  A  genus  of  Megapodidap,  sub-family 
Megapodinae  (Mound  Birds).  Leipoa  ocellata  is 
tho  native  pheasant  of  Australia.  It  deposits  its 
eggs  in  mounds  formed  by  vegetable  matter  covered 
by  sand.  They  are  sought  for  eagerly  by  tho  natives 
for  food. 

lel-po-thym  -I-a,  11-po-thym  -I-a, «.  [Or.  leipo 
=  (to  leave),  and  thymos=tho  soul.  So  called  from 
the  suspension  of  feeling  or  sensation.] 

Path.:  A  fainting  fit,  a  swoon. 

lei  p6-thyin'-Ic,  Iel-p5thr-fm-ofis,  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  leij)othym(ia) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic,  -ous.} 

Pathology : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fainting  fit. 

2.  Subject  to  fainting  fits. 

l«is-t?r,«.  [Iccl.  Ij&tr:  Sw.  ljustra.}  A  three- 
pronged  spear  for  striking  fish.  (Scotch.) 

"lels  -nr-a-ble  dels  as  ISzh  or  lezh),  a.  [Eng. 
leisur(e) ;  -able.} 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  done  at  leisure;  not  hur- 
ried: leisurely. 

2.  Not  occupied ;  idle. 

*leis'-ar-a-bly! ,  "leas-ftr-a-bly  (lels  as  ISzh  <>r 
lezhi,  i/'/r.  [Eng.  leisurab(le) ; ' -ly.}  Inaleisurely 
manner;  at  leisure;  not  hurriedly. 

lels  -fire  dels  as  lezh  or  lezh  i,  'leiser,  <lels- 
ere,  'leysure,  «.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  leisir,  properly  the 
inlin.  of  a  verb=to  bo  lawful,  from  Lat.  licft—it  is 
permitted  ;  Fr.  loisir.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Froedom  from  business,  occupation,  or  hurry; 
power  or  liberty  to  spend  time  according  to  one's 
choice. 

"As  our  bodies  wnie  and  gather  strength  by  /eyaure." — 
Savile:  Tacitus;  At/ricoia,  p.  184. 

2.  Vacant  or  unoccupied  time;    time  free  from 
occupation  or  employment. 

"I  may  have  leave  and  lefsurf  to  make  love  to  her." 
Shakegp. :  Taminy  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

3.  A  convenient  opportunity :  convenience,  ease. 

"Pay  them  at  thy  trfnure." 

Shakesp. .-   Venus  and  Adonis,  518. 

B.  As  adj.:   Free  from  business,  occupation,  or 
hurry :  unoccupied,  idle ;  as,  leisure  hours. 

TI  (l)  At  leisure:  Free  from  business  or  occupa- 
tion ;  disengaged. 

(2)  At  one's  leisure :  At  one's  ease ;  without  hurry. 

lels  -fired  (lels  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a.  [Eng.  leit- 
ur(e)  i  -ed.}  Having  leisure  or  unoccupied  time ; 
at  leisure. 

leis  ure  ly  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  adj.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  leisure;  -ly.} 

A.  At  adj.:  Free  from  or  without  hurry  or  haste; 
gentle,  slow,  deliberate. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  leisurely  manner ;  without  hurry 
or  haste ;  deliberately. 

*leite,«.    [LIGHT,  «.] 

*leke  (1),  8.    [LEEK.] 

*leke(2),8.    [LEAK,  s.] 

*leke,  a.    [LEAK,  a.] 

•lell,  r.t.    [LOLL.] 

*lem  -an,  *lem  man,  *leof-man,  s.  [A.S.Jed/ 
—  dear,  and  fnann^man  or  woman.]  A  sweetheart 
of  either  sex ;  a  gallant,  a  mistress :  originally  used 
in  a  good  sense,  but  afterward  usually  in  a  bad. 

le  man  -e  a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Leman,  a 
French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  or 
tribe  Lemanidje,  or  Lcmaniow  (q.  v.). 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shau.     -tion,     -sion    -  shun;      -Uon,      -ijion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  --  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


lemanidae 
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lemuroidea 


lem  nls    cus,  s.    [Lat.=a  ribbon.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  fillet  or  ribbon  of  various 
colored  wools,  hanging  from  the  back  of  tbe  head- 
dress, or  crown  diadem,  &c.  It  was  frequently 
attached  to  crowns  and  other  prizes  as  a  mark  of 
greater  distinction.  It  was  originally  made  of  the 
rind  of  trees,  but  in  process  of  time  came  to  be 
made  of  more  costly  materials,  and  at  last  even  of 
silver  or  gold. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  I  mil. :  A  fillet:  a  bundle  of  fibers  on  each  side 
of  the  peduncular  fibers  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  ZoOl.:   One  of   the  minute  riband-shaped  ap- 
pendages in  the  generative  pores  in  Entozoa. 

U-m6-'<Up  -6-des,  16  mo-dip  -6-da, «.  pi.  [L.E- 

MODIPODA.J 

iSm'-on.  *lem  mon,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.  limon,  from 
Persian  limun,  Ii»iund=a  lemon,  a  citron;  Turk. 
limun;  Arab,  lainmn.] 

A.  At  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  described  in  II. 

"Thus  a  If  mon,  quince,  or  sharp  apple,  cut  with  a  knife, 
becomes  immediately  black." — Browne:  Vuluar  Errorg, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  ill. 

3.  The  color  of  a  lemon ;   a  bright,  pale-yellow 
color. 

II.  Bot.,  Hist.,  &  Comm. :  The  fruit  of  Citrus 
li inoniini,  or  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The  peti- 
ole is  not  winged.  The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the 
citron,  but  is  longer,  more  irregular,  less  knobbed 
at  the  extremity,  and  the  skin  is  thinner.  There 
are  many  varieties.  Lemons  are  largely  imported 


13-ni6'-nl-as,  s.  [Gr.  leimfmiiui=a  water  nymph.  1 

Sot. :  A  family  of  Green-snored  Algre,  or  Confer- 
Toids.  It  consists  of  blue-colored  fresh-water  Algae, 
filamentous,  inarticulate,  compound  cellular,  car- 
tilagineo-coriaceous  substance.  The  fronds  are 
branched,  hollow,  having  within  them  whorls  of 
wart-like  bodies,  finally  breaking  up  into  elliptic 
Bpores.  (Griffith  <t  Henfreu.)  Lindley  makes  the 
Lemanidae  a  tribe  or  family  of  Fucea1,  and  defines 
them  as  having  a  hollow  frond  wholly  converted 
into  a  receptacle.  Only  known  genus,  Lemanea 
(q.  v.). 

ISm'-bl-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lemb(us) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Oiliata.  It 
consists  of  long,  vermiform  animalcules,  having  a 
long,  crest-like  ciliated  border  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  They  swim  vigorously. 

lem  bus,  ».  [Latin  lembus,  from  Gr.  Iembos=& 
small,  fast-sailing  vessel  with  a  sharp  prow ;  a  pin- 
nace. 1 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lembidw. 
Typical  species,  Lembus  velifer. 

*16me,  s.  [A.  S.  ledma.]  A  gleam,  a  ray  of  light, 
a  flash. 

*16me,  v.  i.   [A.  S.  ledmon.]  To  gleam,  to  shine. 

lem  -nig.,  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  Iemma=a  thing 
taken  ;  in  logic,  a  premise  taken  for  granted ;  rilcm- 
mai,  porf.  pass,  of  lambano—to  take;  Fr.  lemme.] 

Math.:  An  auxiliary  proposition,  demonstrated 
on  account  of  its  immediate  application  to  some 
other  proposition.  The  conclusion  of  the  lemma 
becomes  requisite  to  the  demonstration  of  the  main 
proposition,  and,  rather  than  encumber  that  propo- 
sition, a  separate  demonstration  is  introduced. 
The  idea  of  a  lemma  is,  that  it  is  introduced  out  of 
its  natural  place,  and  this  serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  propositions  which,  entering  in  their 
proper  places,  are  of  more  or  less  use  in  demonstrat- 
ing subsequent  ones. 

*lSm  -man,  a.    [LEMAN.] 

lem  mlng,  lem  Ing,  s.   [The  Norwegian  name.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  Myodes  lemmus,  a  rodent  of  the  family 
Muridae;    habitat,    the    mountainous    regions    of 
Sweden  and  Norway.    Dark  brownish-black,  mixed 
irregularly  with  tawny  on  the  back,  fading  into 
yellowish-white  on   the  abdomen.    Length   about 
six  inches,  the  tail  being  only  half  an  inch.    The 
Lemming  is  remarkable  for  migrating  at  certain 
periods,  generally  at  the  approach  of  winter,  in 
immense  multitudes,  in  a  straight  line,  apparently 
in  obedience  to  some  blind  mechanical  impulse. 
They  move  onward  in  parallel  columns,  and  nothing 
will  induce  them  to  deviate  from  the  straight  line, 
the  migration  always  terminating  in  the  sea.  and 
ending  in  the  drowning  of  all  that  have  survived 
the  journey.    (Nicholson:  Zoology.) 

(2)  PI.:  The  genus  Hyodes  (q.  v.). 

'-'.  Paloeont.:  The  lemmings  are  represented  by 
one  species  in  Post-Tertiary  deposits  occurring 
after  the  Glacial  Period,  and  being  contemporary 
with  paleolithic  man.  (Nicholson:  Palaeontology.) 

lem  na,  ».  [Gr.  Ien»na=a  water-plant,  Lemna 
palustris.1 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Pistiaceae  (Lemnads  or  Duck- 
weeds) .  The  spathe  membrauacoous,  urceolate,  the 
vegetative  system  replaced  by  a  minute  floating 
-t  ITU  with  dependent  rootlets.  Flowers  two,  tnouo> 
cious,  imperfect.  [DUCKWEED.] 

18m  na-cg-a,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  lemn(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ricecr.] 

Bot. :  Tho  same  as  PISTIACE.E.  (Lindley.)  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  prefers  the  name  Lemnaceae.  [  LEM- 
NADS, l'[  -.  I  I  M  I  I  .  I 

lem-nads,  «. /<!.  [Lat.  lemn(a);  Eng.  pi.  snff. 
•otb.1 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Pistiaceae.  or  Lemnaccee  (q.  v.). 

Lem  nl  an,  a.  [Lat.  Lemnius.  from  Lemnits: 
Gr.  l.i-niiiia,  an  island  in  the  JSgeau  Sea.J  Of  or 
pertaining  I"  Leinnos. 

Lemnian-earth,  •. 

1.  Rot.:  Tho  dried  and  powdorod  pulp  investing 
the  seeds  in  the  fruit  uf  Adanaonto  digitata,  tbe 
Baobab  tree  (q.  v.). 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  SPHRAGIDITE  (q.  v.). 
Lemnian-ruddle,  ».    A  kind  of  ruddle  or  red 

chalk  dug  up  in  Leinnos,  and  used  by  artificers  for 
coloring. 

lem  nls  ca  ta,  lem  nls  cate,  «.  [Lat.  temnis- 
o/'rw-adorneiJ  with  ribbons  ;lemniscux=H  ribbon.] 

Geom.:  The  name  given  to  a  curve  of  the  fourth 
decree,  h;i  vini:  t  he  form  of  the  figures  (  00  ••  both 
parts  beinir  symmetrical,  and  generated  by  the 
point  to  whir  ha  laiiiriMit  to  an  equilateral  hyperbola 
meets  the  perpendicular  on  it  drawn  from  the 

Center. 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w6,     w8t,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pit, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     ctire,    unite,     cOr,     rflle.     full;     try,     Syrian.      ».     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      gu  =  lew. 


the  Sweet  lemon,  C.  lumia;  the  Water  lemon, 
Passifiora  maliformis,  and  the  Wild  lemon,  Podo- 
phyllum  peltatum.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

"  Bear  me,  Pomona!  to  thy  citron  groves  ; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime    .    .    . 
Their  lighter  glories  bleud. 

Thomson:  Summer,  664. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  lemon;  impreg- 
nated with  lemon. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  a  lemon ;  pale-yellowish. 
IT  Oil  of  lemons,  Essential  oil  of  lemon  : 

Chem.,  Pharm.,  dtc.:  The  oil  expressed  or  dis- 
tilled from  fresh  lemon  peel.  It  is  imported  chiefly 
from  Sicily.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  microscopic 
examination  of  pollen,  &c.,  placed  in  it  to  render 
them  more  transparent.  It  is  better  for  the  purpose 
than  oil  of  turpentine,  being  less  volatile  and  less 
disagreeable. 

lemon- colored,  a. 

Hot.,  rfr. :  The  color  of  a  ripe  lemon,  the  purest 
yellow  without  any  brightness. 

lemon-dab,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Pleuronectes  mirrocephalu*.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Common  Dab.  ( Yarrell.)  [DAB,  «.,  2.J 

lemon-grass,  *. 

Bot. :  Andropogon  (Cymbopogon)  schrrnanthus. 
So  called  from  its  agreeable  smell.  The  taste  is 
warm,  bitterish,  and  not  unpleasant.  Formerly  it 
was  brought  over  from  Turkey,  in  bundles  about  a 
foot  long,  and  sold  as  c.  etomachic  and  deobstrueut. 
Now  but  rarely  used. 

lemon-Juice,  *.  The  juice  of  the  lemon.  It  is 
used  as  an  anti-scorbutic,  but  has  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent superseded  by  lime-juice.  It  is  rather  opaque, 
and  of  an  extremely  sour  taste,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  citric  and  malic  acids. 

lemon-kali,  «.  An  effervescing  drink,  prepared 
by  mixing  lemon-juice  with  dissolved  bicarbonate 
of  potash. 

lemon-peel,  «.  The  peel  or  rind  of  the  lemon, 
which,  when  dried,  preserved,  and  candied,  is  used 
in  desserts  and  as  a  flavoring  material  by  cooks.  It 
is  an  aromatic  stomachic. 

lemon-sole,  s. 

Ichthy.:  flolea  aurantiaca;  distinguished  by  its 
yellowish  or  lemon  color,  marbled  with  brown  and 
speckled  with  black.  It  ranges  southward  as  far 
as  Portugal. 

lemon-squash,  *.    [SQUASH  <!),«.,  1T.J 

lemon-tree,  «.    [  LEMON.  ] 

lemon-yellow,  *.  The  color  of  the  lemon,  a  pale 
yellow. 

lem  6n  ade,  «.  [Fr.  limonadr,  from  Iimon=a 
lemon  ;  Sp.  limonfldit.  ] 

1.  A  drink  prepared  hy  mixing  lemon-juice  with 
water  and  sweetening  it. 

2.  An  effervescing  drink,  consisting  of  water  and 
sugar,  flavored  with  the  essence  of  lemons. 


15  man  I  das,  lg-manp-I-g-»,«.  pi.  [LEM  IM  \. 
Entom. :   The   typical   genus  of   the   sub-famil; 

Lemoniinae,  of  which  the  Papilio  lemonias  of  Lin 
nwus.  an  Indian  butterfly  with  dentated  wings,  gru 
with  yellow  points  and  an  ocellus,  is  the  type. 

le  mo  nl  I  nae,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  4c..  lemoni(at'i; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina-.} 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Erycinidae.    There  are 
only  three  branches  to  the  sub-costal  nervures :  the 
sub-costal  and  discoidal  nervures  are  coin  pi 
distinct. 

16  -mar  (pi.  U'-mfiri,  16m  -u  res),  »•    [Lat.=a 
ghost,  a  specter.] 

1.  Compar.  Religions  (pi.)  (of  the  form  lemure- 1  : 
Specters  or  spirits  of  the  dead.    Some  Latin  writers 
used  this  word  as  the  common  term  for  all  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  (Ovid:  Fast.  v.  483),  and  divided 
the  Lemures  into  two  classes:  The  good,  who  be- 
came Lares  (q.  v.),  and  the  wicked,  who  became 
Larva?.    But  the  commonly  received  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  Lemures  and  the  Larvae  were 
identical  (August.:  De  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  11),  and  they 
wore  said  to  wander  about  at  night  as  specter* 
(Hor. :  Epist.  ii.  2, 209),  and  to  torment  and  frighten 
the  living  (Per*.:  Sat.  v.  185).    To  propitiate  them 
and  to  purify  the  house, certain  ceremonies  were 
annually  performed  on  the  nights  of  May  9th,  llth, 
and  llith.  (In  the  example  the  word  is  a  dissyllable.) 
(SeeOi'irf:  Fait.  v.  419-44.) 

"The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  mltlni^ht  plai  nt.'* 
Mtlton:   Ottf  OH  the  Nativity. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lemurinae  (q.  v.).    Habitat,  Madagascar  and  th 
adjacent  islands.    It   contains   many   species,  1 1 
most  important  of  which  are  described  under  the; 
popular    names.     Generic    characteristics:    Lou 
snout,  small  flat  skull,  long    body,    with  narrow 
flanks.    Hind  limbs   rather  longer  than   the  for* 
long  furry  tail,  hands  and  feet  short,  with  a  broa 
great  too;  ears  tufted  or  hairy,  and  moderate  i 
length.    In  some  kinds  the  head  is  surrounded  by 
ruff  of  fur;  the  color  varies  oven  in  individuals  c 
the  same  species.    The  true  Lemurs  are  diurni 
arboreal  animals,  principally  frugivorous.  but  feel 
ing  occasionally  on  birds'    eggs,  and  even  sma 
birds. 

(2)  PI.    (of  the  form  lemurs) :  Loosely  employe) 
as  the  English  equivalent  of  Lemuroidea  (q.  v.). 

16-mur-a  -vl  dse, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lrmurav(ut] 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj .  suff.  -idae.  ] 

Palozont. :  A  family  of  fossil  mammals,  appal 
ently  connecting  the  Lemuroids  and  the  Plat 
rhinos.  It  was  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh  on  remain 
in  deposits  of  Eocene  ago  in  this  country. 

16  mar-a  VUS,  s.  [Lat.  lemur  (q.  v.),  and  am 
=  a  grandfather,  an  ancestor.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lemur- 
avidaa  (q.  v.).  There  were  forty-four  teeth. 

lg  mu -r6s,  «.  pi.  [ Lat. = specters,  ghosts.]  Tbj 
ghosts  of  the  departed. 

IS-mttr'-I  dSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  Ac-.,  lemur;  fern,  p 
cdj.  suff.  -idce.\ 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  families  of  the  sub-order  I. emu 
oidea  (q.  v.).  It  contains  four  sub-families  :  Indr 
siua?,  Loinurinie,  Nycticebina?,  and  Galagininfi*. 

iSm-u-rl  -n»,  a.  pi.  [Lat.,&c.,  lemur;  fern,  p 
adj.  stiff.  -in<i .} 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Lemurida 
It  contains  the  typical  genus  Lemur  (q.  v.),  Hapi 
lemnr,  and  Lepilomur. 

Igm  U-rlne,  a.  [Eng.,  <tc.,  lemur:  -in*.]  Bclonj 
ing  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling  tbe  lemon 
[LEMUR,  LEMUROIDEA.] 

Igm  -u-rold,  a.  &  s.    [LEMUROIDEA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  or  characteristic  of  th 
genus  Lemur  or  the  sub-order  Lemuroidea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1 .  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  sub-order  L>  inn- 
roidea. 

2.  PI.:  Tho  sub-order Lemnroidea  (q.  v.). 

lem  U  r6T-dS  a,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. ,4c. 
lemur  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eiWo»=resemblanee.J 

1.  ZoOl.:   Half-Apes    Prosimiae,   Milne- Kdwanln 
Gervais,  Grandidier,  and  Gratiolet  proposed  to  rain 
them  to  a  distinct  order  on  the  ground  of  tliei 
placentation  and  cerebral  characteristics,    Mi\ar 
mnkeM  them  asnb-orderof  1'rimates  (referrinfffl 
Apes  and  Man  to  another  suh-order  AnthtopoidM 
It  contains   the   true   lemurs    [LEMUR]    and    tbt 
lemuroid  animals,   distributed    in   three  fan  ; 
LomuridH-.Tarsiidn?,  and  Cheinmiyidn*.    Their  geo 
graphical  distribution  roughly  accords  with  thato 
1  l.c  i  ;n-i-s  of  woolly-haireil  men.     The  Lemuroiil.-ar 
fniK'ivorous  or  insectivorous,  and  noi-lnnial.    Al 
ile  tituto  of  cheek-pouch,  ischial  callosities,  and 
prehensile  tail.     The  facial  angle  is  much   morn 
acute  than  in  the  apes,     i  For  distinctly  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  the  Lemuroidea,  see  Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc. 
.  4M   lilt).) 

'J.    l''llu  <'»t.  :    [LEMURA\*U8.] 


lena 
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lenocinium 


,*.  [Lat.]  A  procuress. 
,  *lene,  *lenen  (pa.  t.  *len*de,  *lende, 
ti \li-iit ;  pa.  par.  flewd,  "li-mt,  li-nti,  v.  t.&i. 
[A.  S.  l<tnan=to  loud,  give,  grant,  fmin  /cin=a 
loan;  cogn.with  Dut.  tee»en=to]ond,  from  l«en=a 
feoiir  ticf;  Icel.  Mna=to  lend,  from  Mu  =  n  loan; 
/, '„,,  to  grant,  from  Un=&  fief;  Dan.  laane=to 
Iru. I  from  /aan=a  loan;  Sw.  /<Jna  =  to  lend,  from 
I,,,,  a  fee.  a  lirf ;  Ger.  fe/men=to  lend,  from  tefcen, 
li'hn  a  lief.  The  d  U  excrescent,  the  modern  form 
of  tlio  word  being  duo  to  the  forms  of  the  pa,  t.  aud 
pa.  par.  of  tin-  original  verb.]  [LoAs.J 

A.  Transit irt: 

*1.  To  (rive;  to  Brant. 

"Hu  mihte  he  leanen  lit  to  the  deade?" 

St.  Kathertne,  1,066. 

*2.  To  bestow  upon  ;  to  endow  with. 

"God  lene  him  grace."—  William  of  Paterae,  327. 

3.  To  nivn  or  grant  f0  another  for  temporary  use; 
to  give  the  use  of  on  condition  of  return ;  as,  to  lend 
a  book. 

4.  To  give  tlio  use  of  to  another  temporarily  on 
condition  of  return  or  repayment  together  with  a 
recompense  or  payment  for  the  use. 

"Thestock  which  ia  lent  at  intermit  ia  always  consid- 
ered u»  a  capital  by  the  lender."— Smith:  Wealth,  if  Xa. 
tlons,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  IT. 

5.  To  afford ;  to  grant ;  to  supply ;  to  furnish. 
"Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  ia  a  hovel ; 

Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempeat." 
Shake*)*.:  Lear,  ili.  '2. 

fi.  To  give  up  for  a  time;  to  grant;  to  turn;  to 
apply. 

"Cato,  lentt  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  apeak. " 

Addition:  Cato. 

7.  To  let  for  hire  or  compensation ;  as,  to  lend  a 
horse.    (Eng.) 
•8.  To  give,  as  a  blow. 

B.  Reflexivelu  : 

1.  Todevote;  to  give,  as  an  assistant  or  promoter; 
as,  Ho  lent  himself  t<>  the  scheme. 

2.  To  accommodate ;  to  fit ;  to  suit ;  as,  A  dross 
lends  itself  to  the  figure. 

C.  Intrant.:  To  make  loans;  to  give  the  use  of 
things  to  another  temporarily. 

II "He  that  hath   pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord."— lYou.  xix.  17. 

To  lendahand:  To  give  assistance;  to  assist. 
To  lend  a  hand:  To  afford  assistance;  to  help. 
IJSnd'-a  Die,  "•    [End.  lend;   -aide.]    That  may 
or  can  be  lent ;  capaole  of  being  lent. 

l8nd  -Sr,  «.    [Eng.  lend;  -pr.]    One  who  lends; 
imperially  one  who  lends  money  upon  interest. 
"  Neither  n  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 
For  loan  oft  losea  both  itself  anil  friend." 

.-.',,./.,,,.. .  llnmlet,  i.  3. 

'lendes.,  *l§nds.,  ».  pi.    [Lois.]    The  loins. 

lend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [LEND.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 

VIM  I. 

C .  -  IK  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  granting  anything,  as  a 

loan. 
-.  That  which  is  lent ;  a  loan. 

•    Miiwhray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  Ir ii'iingit  for  your  highneaa'  soldiers." 
Shakes/,. :  Kichard  11.,  i.  1. 

Outward  appurtenances  not  belonging  to  the 

essence  of  a  t  Ilintf- 

"Off,  off,  you  tendings:  come,  unbutton  here." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  Hi.  4. 

"lend?,  n.  i>l.    [LENDES.] 

*lene  (1),  a.    [LEAN.] 

lene,  a.  (2),  As.    [Lat.  Ieni»=smooth.] 

A.  Asadjrrtifi-: 

rhilul. :  Smooth  ;  applied  to  certain  mute  or  ex- 
jiloMve  consonants,  as  k,  p,  f. 

B.  .-I*  xiil>«tnnlh'e : 

l'h  Hut.:  A  smooth,  mute,  or  explosive  consonant, 
as*.  11. 1. 

'lene,  r. /.  A  t.    [LEND.] 

•leng,  .1.    [Loxo.J 

length  'lengthe,  «.  [A.  S.  lengdh.  from  lang- 
long;  coirn.with  Dut.  li-niitr.  from  mn</=loug;  Dan. 
liriinili'.  from  IHIKI-  lout-;  Sw.  Idngd,  from  lang= 
Ion;;:  Icel.  tfnytt,  from  /f(H0r=loug.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  'lln>  measure  or  extent  of  any  body  from  end  to 
end:  the  longest  measure  of  any  object,  as  distin- 
guished from  depth,  thickness,  breadth,  or  width  ; 
the  measure  of  the  greatest  line  which  can  bo 
drawn  from  one  extremity  of  anything  material  to 
tlio  cither. 


: 


A  certain  extent  or  portion  of  space,  as  meas- 
ured in  tho  direction  of  its  longest  measurement. 
"But,  ah!  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles,  when  thou  art  gone." 
Shakesp. :  Sottnet  43. 

•  i.  A  definite  portion  of  tho  length  of  any  material 
thing. 

"If  a  centipede  .  .  .  be  sliced  into  aeveral  lengths, 
the  action  of  the  feet  continues." — Brit.  Quarterly  Review, 
p.  193. 

4.  Long  continuance  or  duration. 

"Length  of  days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  aha!)  they 
add  to  thee."— Prof.  iii.  2. 

5.  Distance. 

"He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter." — Clarendon: 
Civil  War. 

6.  Detail,  amplification;  reach  or  expansion  of 
anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket:  The  point  where  the  ball  pitches  after 
delivery  by  the  bowlor,  desirably  at  such  a  distance 
or  length  from  tho  batsman  as  to  make  forward 
play  risky,  while  uot  so  fur  from  him  as  to  make 
back  play  easy. 

2.  Racing:  The  measure  of  the  body  running,  or 
driven;  as,  A  horse  wins  a  race  by  two  lengths;  a 
bicyclist  wins  by  three  lengths    (that   is,    of    his 
machine). 

3.  Theat.:  Forty  linos  of  a  part,  whether  occur- 
ring consecutively  or  divided. 

"I've  a  part  of  twelve  lengths  here,  which  I  mnat  be  up 
in  to-morrow  night." — Dickens:  Nicholas  Xickleby,  ch. 
xxili. 

f  (1)  At  length: 

1.  In  or  to  the  full  extent ;  as,  to  write  a  name  at 
length. 

2.  At  last ;  in  tho  end  :  after  a  long  time. 

(2)  At  full  length :  Stretched  out  to  tho  full  ex- 
tent. 

"  Here  stretch  thy  body  .if  full  length." 

Wordsworth:  Poet's  Epitaph. 

*16ngth,  v.  (.  [LENGTH,  s.]  To  lengthen,  to  ex- 
tend. 

"Short  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-morrow." 
Shakesp. :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  210. 

•lengthed,  u.  [Eng.  length;  -<•<!.]  Havinglength. 

"  Hia  body  was  K  foote  long,  and  hia  armes  and  legates 
well  leiigtheil  aud  strengthed  after  the  proportion  of  his 
body." — t\it>vnn,  vol.  i.,  ch.  clvi. 

length    en,  r.  f.  &  i.    [Eng.  length,  s. ;  -<?n.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  long  or  longer;   to  draw  out,  to  ex- 
tend, to  elongate;  as,  to  lengthen  a  line. 

2.  To  protract;  to  extend  in  time  or  duration. 

3.  To  extend,  to  prolong ;  to  draw  or  spin  out ;  as, 
to  lengthen  a  discourse. 

4.  To  draw  out  in  pronunciation;  as,  to  lengthen 
a  syllable  or  vowel. 

If  Lengthen  is  frequently  followed  by  the  adverb 
out,  but  with  little  or  no  addition  to  the  meaning. 
"Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  otit  disease." 

Cotrper:  Hope,  204. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  longer;    to  in- 
crease in  length  ;  to  extend  ;  to  be  protracted. 

length  -en  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [LENGTHEN.] 
A.  &  B.  .48  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  A» substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  long  or  longer. 
"Lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity."— Ban.  iv.  28. 

2.  Tho  state  of  becoming  or  growing  longer, 
lengthening-bar,  s.    An  extension  piece  for  tho 

leg  of  a  drafting  compass,  wheu  the  reach  of  tho 
ordinary  legs  is  insufficient. 

lengthening-piece,  *. 

Rhipbuild.:  One  of  tho  timbers  added  to  tho  ribs 
above  the  top  timbers,  to  impart  the  necessary 
height  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

lengthening-rod,  K.  A  rod  with  a  screw  and 
screw-socket  at  the  respective  ends ;  attached  end- 
wise 1 1>  lonu  a  long  shank  for  an  auger  or  drill  in 
deep  boring. 

tlength  f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  length;  -/«;(!).]  Of  great 
length ;  long. 

"  The  driver  whirls  his  lengthfnl  thong  ; 
The  horses  fly."  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  359. 

length  I  1? ,  adv.  [English  lengthy;  -ly.]  In  a 
lengthy  manner ;  at  great  length  or  extent. 

length  -I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  lengthy;  •nets.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lengthy  ;  length,  prolixity ; 
as,  the  lengthiness  of  a  discourse. 

*lSngth  -Ing,  *length-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ». 
[LKNUTII,  f.] 

length  -way?,  adv.  [Eng.  length,  and  ways.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  length  ;  from  end  to  end  ;  in 
a  longitudinal  direction. 


iSngth  -Wl?e,  adv.  [Eng.  length:  -wise.]  Tho 
same  as  LENGTHWAYS  (q.  v.). 

length  f,  a.  [Eng.  length;  -».]  Havinglength; 
having  too  great length  :  long  and  tedious;  drawn 
out  to  too  great  a  length  ;  prolix. 

IS'-nl  en-?? ,  *1S  -nl-en$e,  s.  \Eng.lenienlt); 
-••>/.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lenient ;  leuity ; 
mildness,  gentleness. 

IS  ~nl-«nt,  a.  A  8.  [Lat.  leniem,  tir.  par.  of  If nio 
=  to  soften,  to  feoothe ;  k-nt8=siuootnt  soft,  mild.] 

A.  Aiadjertin- : 

I.  Softening,  mitigating,  assuasive.  (Often  fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"Lenient  of  grief,  the  pitying  god  began." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  731. 

*2.  Laxative,  relaxing,  emollient. 

"While  lenient  baths  at  home  hia  wife  prepares, 
He  and  his  sons  attend  their  fleecy  cares." 

Grainger:  Itbullus,  i.  11. 

3.  Mild,  gentle,  not  severe  or  rigorous ;  merciful, 
clement ;  as,  to  bo  lenient  toward  an  offender. 

*B.  As  tntbst. :  A  preparation  or  application  of  an 
emollient  or  assuaging  nature. 

"Therefore  I  do  advise  the  use  of  lentents,  not  onlyby 
the  authority  of  those  ancient  and  modern  chirurgeons, 
but  by  my  own  practice." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v., 
ch.  ix. 

IS  -nl  ent-ly1,  arfr.  [English  lenient;  -!».]  In  a 
lenient  manner;  mildly;  mercifully;  with  mercy 
and  clemency ;  without  severity  or  rigor. 

"The  deluded  populace,  .  .  .  can  scarcely  be  treated 
too  leniently." — Macaulaa:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*len  I  f y,  *len-i-ne,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  Unifier,  from 
Lat.  lenis—mi\d,  gentle,  and  facto— to  make.]  To 
assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  soften. 

*l8n  -I-mSnt,  «.  [Lat.  lenimfntum,  from  lenio= 
to  soften;  teiti*=mild,  gentle. J  An  asshasive,  a 
lenient. 

*len  -I-tlve,  a.  &«.  [Fr.  Ittu'tif^trom  Lat.  lenio 
—  to  soften  ;  /enii*=mild,  gentle.  ] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  soft- 
ening or  mitigating;  emollient;  assuasive. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  medicine,  preparation,  or  application,  which 
tends  to  soothe  or  ease  pain  ;  a  lenient. 

"Remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  mind,  purgatives, 
cordials,  alteratives,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  Ac."— -Bur- 
ton: Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  280. 

2.  Anything  which  soothes  or  allays  passion,  ex- 
citement, or  grief. 

*lSn  -I-tlve  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  lenitive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lenitive  or  emollient. 

*18n  -I-tude,  «.  [Lat.  lenitudo,  from  (c)ii8=8oft, 
gentle.)  Lenity,  leniency. 

len'-I-t^,  s.  [Lat.  Icnitas,  from  tents=soft,  gen- 
tle. |  Mildness  of  temper  or  disposition;  mercy; 
clemency  ;  tenderness  ;  freedom  from  harshness, 
cruelty,  or  severity  ;  humanity. 

"His  lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to  his 
good  nature." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

Len  ni-len  -a  pe,  x.  [North  American  Indian.] 
A  general  name  for  a  group  of  Algonquins,  which 
occupied  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  Connecticut  to  Virginia. 

ISn -nl-tlte.  8.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Lenni.] 

Min. :  A  greenish  orthoclase  (q.  v.)  almost  desti- 
tute of  cleavage. 

I8n-n6  -a,  s.    [Named  after  Joachim  Miller.] 

/.'"/.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lcnnoaceae. 

12n-n6  a ,-c8  te,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  Zenno(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea.] 

Botany:  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens.  It 
consists  of  leafless  or  scaly  parasitic  herbs,  with 

Eaniclea  or  heads  of  hexamerous  or  decamerous 
ermaphrodite  flowers,  corolla  gamopetalous ;  sta- 
mens ei ma! ;  perigynous.  Ovary  many-celled,  each 
cell  with  two  ovules.  Found  in  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. They  resemble  Orobanchacea>.  but  appear 
to  some  authorities  more  akin  to  Monotropacece. 
(Hupp,  to  Treat,  of  Hot.) 

le   no,  «.    [  I tal.  | 

Fabric:  A  kindof  open  cotton  goods,  thinnerthan 
book-muslin.  It  is  used  for  veils,  window-curtains. 
Ac.  It  is  plain,  colored,  or  checked. 

*le-n89'-I-nant,  o.  [Lat.  lenocinans,  pr.  par.  of 
Ienoctnor=to  pander,  to  be  lewd.]  [LESocixiCM.J 
Given  to  lewdness,  lewd. 

le  n6  ?ln  -I-um,  s.    [Lat.,  from  leno=a  pandar.] 

Scots  lam:  The  connivance  of  a  husband  at  his 
wife's  adultery,  and  his  participation  in  the  profits 
of  her  prostitution,  or  his  lending  himself  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  his  own  and  her  dis- 
grace. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,      <;uin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph   -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -?ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      deL 


lens 


2502 


leof 


len?,«.    [Lat-=alcntil;  so  called  from  the  rescm 

1.1.  in..'  in  -ha  1.  1-  1.  1  th  ••seed  of  a  lentil,  which  is 
•:ivex  1.  .,,-.)    A  piece  of  n  transpa 
usually  glass,  BO  shaped  a*  to  afford  t 
' 


2.  liotani/: 


•    surfaces,  both   curved,  or  one    phlii-um  or  cellular  enveloi f  the  bark. 

curved  and  the  other  plane,  changing  thn  direction        (-)  A  sn 
"flight,  and  diminishing  or  increasing  the    of  a  leaf. 


,.  I8n -M»-CUg,  «.    [Lat.   /.-ii/ij.-Hi,   /<..f«curo  =  the 

like       (1)  Brown  oval  spots  found  upon  the  bark  of  most  mastic  tree.] 

rent    dicoty ledonous  shrubs  and  ti-ee,,esp,H-ially  willows.  Bot.:  A  synonym  of  1'istacia.  a  genus  of  Anacards, 

two    They  are  mere  cellular  productions  from  the  mcso-  one  species  of  which,  l'i*<a<i«  lentwrut,  furnishes 


)  A  small  Icus-shaped  gland  on  tlie  under  surface 


mastic  (q. T.). 


_ 

iin-nt  si*"  of  objects  viowooTthrough  it,    Com- 

oflensee  increase  thiseffect.    Tim  curved 

ire   11  -ually  spherical,    iintt  the  ordinary 

of  this  description  are  of  six  varieties.    They 


ISn  tl  98!  -late,  n.     fEng.  lenlicel;  -air.] 
taming  to  or  huvin^  lonticels. 

tic    n  la  (pf.lin-tlC-U  !»),«.  [Lnt.,(limiu. 


.  ______    -,-*.*,  ________    - 

....  double  n.  nca  vr,  plano-convex,    of  /<•/>«  (genit.  Ienru)  =  n  li-nlil. 


.     meniscus,   and    concavo-convex. 

ii-n  words.} 

iiToaromany  len.-i—  peculiar  from  their  pro- 
i-.  con.-trnction,  arrangement,  <ir  specific 
;  these  will  be  found  under  their  dist iuguish* 

•  •  i/line  Itnt:  [CBTSTALLIXE,  1  (3).] 
lens-shaped,  «. 

Hot.:   Ke-emblint:  a  double  convex  lens,  as  the 
seeds  of  Amaranl  b 
lent,  pret.  A  pa.  pur.  of  v.    [LEND.] 
•lint,  a.&odr.    [I.at.  l-ntui=eluw,  gentle.] 

A.  .1*  <i<(/'. ;  Slow,  gentle,  mild. 

B.  A»  adverb : 

:  The  same  as  LENTO  (q.  T.). 

Lent,  *Lente,».  [A.S./<"nrren  =  thospring;cogn. 
with  Dut.  lenti-;  (ier.  lenz;  O.  H.Oer.  leniin.  Irnij- 
izeii ;  probably  from  A.  S..  Ger.  &  Dut.  /•""/  =  long, 

in  spring  the  days  lengthen.] 

/i  Jlittforif  : 

Jii  Church:  A  fast— formerly  of  varying 
duration,  hut.  now  of  forty  days— observed  as  a 
preparation  fort  lie  Easter  festival.  The  severity  of 
the  l.rnten  f:i-t  is  now  much  iiioditied,  and  tho  ex- 
tent (both  as  to  time  and  quantity)  to  which  la'cti- 


18n  Msk,  «lin -ttsclc,  «.  [Kr.  lentugue  from 
Lat,  lentitciu;  Irmttsnw the  masiic-treo.J  Tho 
Per-  mastic-tree ;  lentiscus. 

•lint  -I  tnde.  s.  [Lat.  lentitwlo,  from  lentta= 
slow;  O.  Fr.  Untitudt ;  Sp.  /m/ilud.]  Slowness, 
sluggishness. 

•I8nt -n8r,  *l8nt  I  ner,  *.  [Eug.  lent,  s.-.-ner.] 
A  hawk  taken  in  Lent. 

len  16,  ISn  ta-min 
Miuir:  Slowly, 
lin  told,  a. 
,  <./.«-form,  appea 
2.  Of  the  form  or  siiape  of  the  seeds  of  a  lentil ;    bliug  a  lens. 

•lint  on,  a.    [LENTEN.] 


1.  Hot.  dil.i:  Tlio  sporcs-casi»  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  Meil.:  A  freckle;  lentigo. 
H.  lijilici:  A  small  len-. 

ISn  tic    u  lar,  a.    [Lat.  lentiruliiri*.  from    ;,  n* 
k'enit.  /.  /i/i*i=a  lentil :  Kr.  Iwtirulfiire.} 
1.  Resembling  n  lentil  iu  form  or  size. 


[Lat.  lens  (genit.   lentil),  and  (ir. 

pe.irani-'-.  ]     Shaped    like    or    re-rm- 


<loul»ly-convex. 
lenticular-fever, «. 

ruttvA. :  A  fever  attended  by  an  eruption, 
lenticular-ganglion,  ». 

.liiiitniiii/:  The    .-ame    as    Urn  111  VI.MII  -,.  VM.I  m\ 

(•1.  v.). 

lenticular-glands, «.  pi. 

Atiat.:  Lentil-ahapod  mucous  follicles  near  the 
base  of  tho  touguu,  ic. 

18n  tic'  n-lar-ly1,  adv.     [Eng.   lenticular; -ly.] 
la  t  lie  manner  of  a  lens ;  with  a  curve. 

ISn   tl  cule,  «. 


, 

•'•''  .....  *••.'•*"'.•<*•  The  Greek  Lent  la-tn  for  seven 
weeks  tlurty-tivo  days,  for  on  all  Saturdays  (ex- 
r,.,,t  Jloly  Saturday),  on  the  Feast  of  tho  Annun- 
riatioiL.au.  I  on  all  Sundays,  the  law  of  fasting  is 
not  iu  force.  Strict  abstinence  from  flesh-meat  and 


lint  8r,  'lint -er,  'lent  our,  «.  I  Lat.  lentor, 
from  /«*n/«*=slow,  tough,  clammy;  Kr.  lenteur; 
Hal.lenture;  Sp.  lentor.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Slowness,  sluggishness,  delay. 

"The  /rnforof  irrnptionit,  not  inflammatory,  jiointMto 
an  acid  cautti." — Ar.'itliiimt:  On  Diet. 

2.  Tenacity,  viscosity,  viscidity. 

"It  may  be  aluo  that  Borne  bodies  have  a  kinile  of  lent- 
our,  and  are  of  a  more  depertible  nature  than  other*."— 

;<u< ,,,i:  .v,ii.  iin,t.,  si  K57. 

II.  Phj/*.:  That  sizoy,  viscid,  coagulated  part  of 
tho  blood,  which,  in  malignant  fevers, obstructs  tho 
•Untie    u  lite,  «.    [Latin  lenliculn ;  Eng.  suff.    capillary  vessels.    (Quincy.) 

-it''- 1 .     .  ISnt    Otis,     a.      [Latin      /cnr«*=slowl     tough, 

clammy.]    Clammy,  viscous,  viscid,  tenacious. 

.ranflparent  Irody  are 
h  become  bliick." — 
ill. 

1'envoy,  Tenvoi  (as  1'ai  vwa),«.  [Fr.]  [EN- 
VOY.! 

1.  A  kind  of  postscript  or  a  few  additional  linos 
ap|K>ndod  to  a  literary  composition,  especially  a 
poem,  serving  to  convey  the  moral  or  to  recom- 


Ueol.:  A  fossil  having  n  lenticular  shape. 


riniainay  he  u>ed  is  tnaile  known  by  tho  Lonten  lin'-tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  lens  fgenit.  /enfi*),  and  "  In  thin  npuwn  of  a  /rnfows  Bnd  tl 
Indnlte  published  by  tho  bishops,  and  read  in  all  forma=loTm,  shape.]  Having  thu  form  of  a  lens;  to  be  di«cerned  many  opecka  which 
the  churches  of  the  diocese  at  the  parochial  mass,  lenticular.  Bnnmt,  Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xl 


lgn  tig    In-dse,  a.  [Lat.  Jen//sino«i*  =  freckled.] 

' 

*{*••  Dnjtjr,  covered  with  minute  dots,  dnsted; 
«"  tue  calyx  and  corolla  of  Arduui  lenttgtnow. 

Jgn  tig    In  ous,  n.    [Lat.  Ii'ntiyinrma,  from  len- 


,     .  .  ,  -  , 

lacticiuia  begins  on  the  Monday  in  Quiuquiigesima    ti,,,,  (cenit.  lentioini*)  =  n  freckle.  I  Uf  orucrtainiuu    "lend  tho  piece  to  some  particular  person. 

wj.r.b  »  '   I   ....;    -  t         t  J 


Woek. 


Pa 

sta 


>in  Church:  In  tho  "Table  of  Days  of       ,.  , 

ustint,'  and  Abstinence.  '  the  Korty  Days  of  Lent     ,  I«n-*l  -f°,  * 
Land  first;  but  from  tho  Reformation  till  about    '^»'""-a  lenti 


the  middle  of  thi-i  century  the  practice  of  fasting 
gradually  fell  into  desuetude.    With  the  Oxford 


til.J 
Med.  :  A  freckly  eruption  on  tho  skin. 


to  leutigo  ;  scurvy,  furfuraceous.  '•  I  will  arid  the  I'mrny:  Say  the  moral  again."—  S 

[Lat.  =  a  freckle,  fromieiw  (genit.    p'a":  ^"'•^'""'.l^t,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  conclusion,  an  end,  a  result.      (Mrinninger  : 
}ln»hful  Luver,  it.  I.) 

Ufa'  -til,  «18n  -tile,  'Untie,  «.    [Lat.  lentirulii,       L8n»  fiasti),  «.    [The  discoverer  of  the  law  do- 
moveui.  nt  camo  an  endeavor   to  restore  ancient    ditnin.of  Irn*  (genit.  lentit)  =  a  lentil'  Fr.  lentillv  •    fined  below.  J 
practices  and  discipline:  and  the  Influence  of  the    Port,  lentillui;  Ku.lenteja;  Ital.  lenticchia.]  Lenz's-law,  s. 

Ilik-h    Church   clergy    has    been    productive   of  a        1.  Bot.,   <f-c.:    frvum  Irn*.     A  small   branching 
stricter    observance    of    this    penitential    season    plant,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  tho  leaves  with 
throughout  thn  Church,  and  of  practice,  with  re-    eight    to   twelve  oblong 
gard  to  fasting,  inure  in  accordance  with  the  Homily    leaflet*,  and    pale     blue 
"Of  Good  Works"  than  had  prevailed  for  a  long    flower 
time  previously. 
Lent-lily,  >. 


Sot.:  The  Daffodil  (Karcimu  pieudonarcimiu). 
•Lent-lover,  «.    A  cold,  platouic  lover, 
len  tan  d6,  adv.  [Ital.] 


threes,  and  short  legumes 
with  two  to  four  seeds. 
In  Egypt  and  Syria  len- 


l«n'-te, 18n'-tO,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Mtuic:  Slowly. 

lentement  (as  lanf-man),  »«ir.    [Fr.] 
Music  :  The  same  as  LENTO  (q.  v.). 


til-.  parchiMl  in  a  frying- 

}>an,  are  sold  asnourisli- 
ng  food,  especially  for 


and  Germany  three  vari- 
i-lies  are  cultivated,  tho 
small  brown, which  is  the 


soups  ;  the  yellowish  one, 


, 
lint   en,  ii.    [A.  S.  lrnri«n  =  pertainingtospring.]    which  is  a  little  larger 


V 


2.  Used  in  or  appropriate  to  Lent. 
*.5.  Sparing,  meager,  poor,  thin. 
"  Meanwhile  Hhe  quenched  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  ttntrn  naiad  cooled  her  blood." 

Hri/,l.ii:  llitul  and  r,iiitkrr.  Hi.  27. 


Lentil. 

...  ...,j  BO  ,1,1^.-  ii- ,,  |>,-,,,  with  luxuriant  straw,  and 

more  suited  for  fodder  than  for  human  fcxid.  (Lou- 
dim.)  From  tho  seeds  of  lentils  i»  prepared  i:<  ,-itt- 
t  ntii  arabica. 

2.  .svri'pf.:  Tho  lentils  [Hob.  adhajhim]  of  Script- 
nro  were   Kri-um   lent,  the  rod    pottage   made  b 


-y         i¥.  ...       ,  r,i.          i    ,  ,  ul"    "'re    r.riuin    ifnx,    Ilie    re'i     JioiiiiKe     IIUKie    i»y 

lin    tlb  U-lar-l  a,  «.    [Altered  by  f.esner  from    Jacob  was  romposed  of  them.  (Gen.  ixv.34  ;  a  Sam. 


Lai.  /'  »/iVit/>i=a  lentil.) 
Hot. :  Thu  same  as  UTBICTTLABIA  (q.  v.). 
l«n-tlb-u   lar-I-a-9e-»,    18n   tlb-u-lar- 

In    i-te,  ».  \il.      [Mud.   Lat.    J.n/i/.iil<m(u);    Lat. 

fern.  pi.  adj.  SHIT.  -,l-.  .„,.,„..,  r.  I 

Hot.:  Bntterworte;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
gens, alliance  Bignoniale>.  It  consi-tn  of  water  or 
marsh  herbs,  with  radical  undivided  leaves,  and 
scapes  of  siiiL'le,  spiked,  or  racemose  (lower-  ;  calyx 

dmded. penutant, inferior, corolla  monopetalous,  -,  --.  - 

bilabiate;  stamen-,  two;  anthers  one-celled  ;  styln    of  thelentil.    It  is  a  gentle  laxative. 
tine,  very  short.     Stiuma   bilabiate.     Fruit  a  one-       lentil-Shell  «. 
celli-d  capsule,  with  many  minute  exalbuminous 
seeds.    Found  in  marshes,  rivulets,  or  fountains 
over   the   world.      Known   genera    three;    sp 
about  I'M. 

len  tl  eel,  tlen  tl  98lle,  «.  IDiuiin.  of  Lat. 
luis  (genit.  Jen/i«)  =  a  lentil.  | 

1,  Anat.:  A  lenticular  gland  (q.  v.). 


xvii.  2H,  xxiii.ll;  Ezek.ir.  9.) 
•    r-it  l.-iililt: 
Sot.:  SarguMum  bacciftmm. 

lentil-dew,  «.    Duckweed, 
lentil-ore, «. 

Min. :  Tho  same  as  LIBOCOMITB  (q.  T.). 
lentil-powder,  B. 

\  powder  made  of  the  pulverized  seeds 


ZnOI.:  The  genus  Krvillia  or  Krvilia  (q.  r.). 
•l«nt   In«r,«.    [LESTNEB.] 

len  tl  nfis,  «.  [A  Roman  proper  name,  occur- 
ring in  Martial  (iii.  43).J 

ll'il. :  \  large  genus  of  g-'U-hearing  fungi,  resem- 
bling Agaricus,  but  with  tougher  fronds. 


Elect.:  When  a  circuit  is  moved  in  the  presence 
of  n  current  or  magnet,  or  a  magnet  is  moved  in  the 
presence  of  a  current,  the  induced  current  is  such 
that  it  tends  to  stop  the  movement.  (H'l'j/un: 
Electrician's  Pocket-Book,  p.  27.) 

lenz  In  ite  (z  as  tz), «.  [Named  after  tho  Ger- 
man minoralogis  Lenz.] 

M  in.:  A  h.vdrat  eil  silica  te  of  alumina,  earthy,  com- 
pact, white,  translucent,  and  somewhat  opaline. 
Included  by  Dana,  with  several  other  minerals  of 
the  clay  group,  under  halioysite  (q.  v.). 

Li    6,».    [Lat.  =  a  lion  ;  Or.  leon=a  lion.] 

1,  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  Lion,  one  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  constel- 
lationsin  tho  midnight  sky  of  spring.    It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Leo  Minor,  on  tho  east  by  Virgo,  on 
the  south  by  Sextans,  and  on  the  west  by  Cancer. 
It  contains  about  a  hundred  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.     Its  chief  star  is  Regulus;   this  and 
(lamina  Loonis.  with  some  smaller  stars,  form  a 
figure  like  u  sickle.    From  its  vicinity  tho  Novem- 

(2)  The  fifth  sign  of  tho  zodiac,  being  between 
120'  and  150"  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning  from   the 
vernal  equinox.    Owing  to  "procession"  it  now  be- 
gins in  tho  constellation  Cancer.     Tho  sun  enter* 
tho  sign  Leo  about  July  21st. 

*%.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Folidw.  In 
this  classillcatiou  the  Lion  is  called  Leo  nobilit  in- 
xteadof Felitleo.  [LlUN.J 

Leo  minor, «. 

i  v/nrn. :  The  Lesser  Lion,  n  constellation  formed 
by  llevelins.  about  IU.MI,  out  of  tho  part  of  the  heav- 
ens between  l,eo  and  Ursa  Major.  It  is  surrounded 
by  t'rsa  Major,  Lynx.  Cancer,  and  Leo.  None  of 
the  stars  quite  roach  the  fourth  magnitude. 

'leod,  »lede,  ».  [A.  8.  feod=a  man  ;  leode  =•  peo- 
ple ;  Icel.  liodhr,  lyilhr  •  O.  L.  Uer.  /ind.J  A  man,  a 
person,  a  people,  a  nation. 

"Lrtiitt  nere  thnr  mine." — Lnyamnn,  1,118. 

•leod-bishop,  'leod-blscnop,  «.    A  diocesan, 
•leod-llke,  *leod-lic,  «.    Populous. 
•leod  iah,  *led-iscn,  a.    [LEOD.]    Populous, 
•leof,  a.    [A.  S.  It  of ;  O.  L.  Ger.  liof;  Icel.  /i'w/r.1 
Dear,  beloved,  pleasant.    [LlEK.J 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     w6rk, 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     nir,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    air, 
B,     03      e; 


marine; 


go, 
qu  : 


pot, 
lew. 


leon 

*leon,  «.    [Lat.  leo  (genit.  leonis).]    A  lion. 

lS-8n'-8r-0,  a.    [Chilian.]    (See  extract.) 

"The  doga  employed  in  the  chaae  of  the  puma  belong 

to  a  particular  breed  called  leonervs." — itarwin:   Voyage 

of  a  ttaturuti&t,  ch.  xii. 

L6  -6  n.es,e,  «.  [See  elcf.]  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Leon  iu  Spain;  (as  a  plural)  the  inhabitants 
of  Leon. 

le  8n  hard-lte.  «.  [Named  by  Blum  after  G. 
Leonhard;  sutr.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Miii.:  \  variety  of  laumontite  (q.  v.),  from  which 
it.  differs  only  in  containing  a  loss  amount  of  water. 
Obtained  from  u  truchytic  rock  at  Scheumitz, 
Hungary. 

le-6  -nl-a,  ».  [From  Lat.  leo  (genit.  leonis),  and 
sull'.  -ia  (7).j 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Violaceie,  Leonia  glycycarpa,  a 
tall  Peruvian  tree,  with  dotted  leaves  and  flowers. 
It  furnishes  an  edible  fruit. 

Le-Sn  I-deg,  Le  6  nlds.,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
(!r.  /e<m  =  a  lion,  and  eidoa—torm.  Socalled  because 
thu  radiant  point  of  the  November  meteors  is  in 
the  constellation  Loo  (q.  v.).] 

Astron. :  Tlio  finest  of  the  meteoric  rings  which 
th"  earth  cuts  through  in  her  annual  revolution.  It 
is  encountered  annually  on  November  14.  The  mag- 
nificent display  on  Nov.  14, 1886,  was  from  Loonides. 
[METEUB.J 

16  -6-nIne  (1),  *le-o-nin,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Ifonin, 
from  Lat.  leoninus.  from  leo  (gonit.  leonis)=&  lion; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  leonino.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lion;  resem- 
bling a  lion ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  lion. 

"So  full  he  wa«  of  ti'unin  corage." 

ClMuoer:  C.  I.,  14,663. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  name  given  to  a  spurious  copper 
coin  of  tho  value  of  about  a  cent,  introduced  into 
England  from  abroad  during  tho  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  and  so  called  from  its  bearing  tho  figure  of  a  lion. 

16  -6-nlne  (2),  a.  [Etym.  uncertain ;  possibly  the 
same  as  Ironine  (1)  having  reference  to  what  Neale, 
translating  Bernard  do  Morlaix,  calls  "  tho  Leonino 
sonorousness  of  tho  verses,"  or  from  Leonius,  a 
canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  an  adopt  in  tho 
method  nf  poetic  composition  to  which  tho  term  is 
applied.]  An  epithet  used  to  describe  pentameter 
or  hexameter  verses,  the  last  syllable  of  which 
rhymes  with  the  syllable  following  tho  ctesura,  as — 

"Addita  aunt  pien/x  aapera  verba  me/a." 

Ovlds  EJC  Punta,  11.  7,  66. 

"Agricola  incurro  terram  molltua  arafro." 

Viryil:  Oeorg.  i.  494. 

The  question  whether  tho  rhyming  was  accidental 
or  intentional  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy 
among  French  prosodists:  do  Faletz  having  found 
IML*  such  rhymes  in  Virgil,  supported  the  latter  view, 
which  was  attacked  byQuicherat,  who  showed  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases—as  in  those  cited  above— 
tho  rhyme  was  between  a  substantive  and  it.-,  epi- 
thet. From  tho  exceptional  usage  of  the  Latins  a 
rule  was  developed.  Leonino  versos  were  common 
in  tho  hymns  of  tho  medieval  church ;  and  long 
poems  wero  composed  in  leonine  measure  or  in  some 
variant  of  it.  An  excellent  example  is  the  De  Con- 
/inilitu  Mundi  of  Bernard  do  Morlaix.  Tho  meter 
is  "  continuous  dactylic,  except  tho  final  trochee  or 
spondee " ;  the  second  and  fourth  feet  rhyme,  as 
does  the  last  foot  of  the  first  verso  with  tho  last 
foot  of  the  second,  and  so  on — 

"Urba  Syon  inclyta,  turria  et  ediYa  littore  tuto, 

Te  peto,  te  colo,  te  flagro,  t*  ro/o,  canto  aa/wfo." 
At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  leonine  verses  were 
often  used  as  a  kind  of  mentoria  technica.    Many  of 
the  precepts  of  tho  medical  school  of  Salerno  are  in 
leonine  pentameters:     . 

"  l"t  sis  nocte  leris,  ala  tibi  ccena  brevfa." 

16 '-6  nine  If,  adr.  [Eng.  leonine  (1) ;  -ly."\  In 
a  leonine  manner ;  like  a  lion. 

Le  -&n-Ists,,  Le  6n-Is  -tse,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see 

def.  ] 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  name  given  to  the  Waldenses  (q.  "v.), 
from  Leon,  the  German  name  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
where  they  originated,  and  from  which  they  called 
themselves  the  "  Poor  of  Lyons." 

le-8n-6  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  leitn=a  lion,  and  ous  (genit. 
fitos}  =  &u  ear,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the 
corolla.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  family  Ballotidse. 
l.i-oinitis  nepetifolia  isused  in  Brazil  for  medicating 
baths,  to  be  given  in  rheumatism. 

le  6n  tl  a -Sis,  s.    [Gr.  leontiasis.    See  def.] 

Path.:  The  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
early  stage  of  Elephantiasis  (q.  v.). 

le  6n  tl-ce,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Lat.  leon- 
topetalon;  Gr.  leontopetalon=  the  Greek  name  of  a 
species.  Leontice  leontopetalum,  from  its  leonine 
petals.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Berberidacoflp,  tribe  Nandinoap, 
Leontice  leontopetalum,  tho  Lion's  leaf,  has  leaves 
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supposed  to  resemble  in  form  tho  imprints  of  a 
linn's  foot.  It  k'rows  in  tho  south  and  east  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  Tho  root,  called  Lion's  turnip,  is  used 
at  Aleppo  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  by  the  Turks 
as  a  remedy  for  overdoses  of  opium. 

16  8n  -to  dSn,  s.  [Gr.  lefm=  a  lion,  and  odous 
(genit.  otlonto»l= a  tooth,  from  the  tooth-like  divis- 
ions of  the  loaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order  Liguli- 
floree  (Cichoraceep) ,  tribe  Scorzonercce.  It  consists 
of  perennial  milky  herbs,  bearing  simple  branched 
scapes.  Tho  heads  are  yellow;  the  involucre! 
bracts  many,  in  several  series,  the  outer  ones  less 
in  size ;  the  receptacle  flat,  naked :  the  fruit  terete, 
grooved:  tho  pappus  hairs  rigid,  in  one  or  two 
series.  About  twenty-five  species  are  known. 

lS-6-nttr  -us,  ».  [Gr.  IeOn=a  lion,  and  oura=tail, 
referring  to  tho  form  of  the  flower  spike.  1 

/.'••/..•  Mother  worts;  a  genus  of  Labiates,  family 
Lamidw.  They  have  a  tubular  flvo  to  ten-ribbed 
calyx;  a  two-lipped  corolla,  the  upper  one  flat, 
entire,  and  hairy,  the  lower  one  patent,  trifid ;  the 
anther  cells  nearly  parallel.  Ten  are  known.  I^eon- 
Hi-!'*  eardmru.a  pale  roseate,  mint-like  flower,  is 
given  in  chest  complaints. 

I6op  -ard,  *leop  art,  *lib-bard, «.  [Fr.  leopard, 
from  Lat.  leopardus;  Gr.  leopardos=leontopardogt 
from  lean  (gonit.  leontos)  =  a  lion,  and  «ardos=a 
P.I  1 1 1.  from  the  animal  being  supposed  to  be  a  cross 
between  a  pard  or  panther  and  a  lioness  ;Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  Jeopardo.] 

ZoOl. :  Felts  pardus,  sometimes  called  tho  panther 
(q.  v.) — "  the  pard  "  of  Elizabethan  writers.  It  has 
boon  known  from  early  historical  times,  and  has  a 
wide  geographical  rauge,  being  found  throughout 
the  African  continent,  tho  whole  of  tho  South  of 
Asia,  and  in  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  It 
ranks  third  in  importance  in  tho  family  Folidap; 
varying  in  length  from  3'/£-4!4  feet:  tail  measure- 
ment 2't-3  feet,  height  at  shoulder  about  30  inches, 
but  larger  and  smaller  specimens  have  been  met 
with.  Color,  palo  fawn  to  rufous-buff,  thickly 
studded  with  dark  rosette-shaped  spots,  which  unite 
and  form  bands  on  the  medio-dorsal  line,  tho  hind- 
quarters, and  legs;  tho  tail  is  covered  with  similar 
spots ;  white  beneath  and  on  the  inside  of  thelimbs. 
The  leopard  is  fierce  and  bloodthirsty,  often  killing 
far  more  than  it  can  devour,  either  from  lovo  of 
slaughter  or  for  the  Bake  of  the  fresh  blood,  and  lies 
in  ambush  foror  steals  stealthily  on  its  prey,  which 
consists  of  almost  any  animal  it  can  overcome, 
though  it  is  said  to  evince  a  preference  for  tho  flesh 
of  dogs,  and,  strange  to  say,  for  that  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  .small-pox.  In  India  it  often  attacks 
women  and  children,  and  instances  have  been 
known  of  "  man-eating  "  leopards. 

leopard- cat, ». 

ZoOl. :  Fells  bentjalensis,  a  beautiful  Indian  spe- 
cies. Yellowish-gray  to  bright  tawny,  white  below, 
longitudinally  striped  on  head,  shoulders,  and  back, 
spots  on  the  side.  Extreme  length  from  thirty-five 
to  thirty-nine  inches,  of  which  about  twelve  are 
made  up  by  the  tail.  Found  in  India  from  tho  hilly 
regions  to  Ceylon,  and  extends  westward  to  Java 
and  Sumatra.  It  is  extremely  fierce,  and  is  said  to 
drop  on  deer,  and  eat  its  way  into  the  neck. 

leopard-seal,  8.    [SEA-LEOPARD.] 

leopard-tortoise,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Testudo  pardalis,  a  small  tortoise  from 
equatorial  and  sub-tropical  regions. 

leopard-wood,  leopard's-wood,  *. 

Comm. :  A  popular  name  for  tho  timber  of  Brosi- 
iii i/ in  •! ul'li  ti i.  a  South  American  tree,  of  the  order 
Artocarpaceie. 

leopard's-bane,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Doronicnm  (q.  v.).  The  Great 
Loopard's-bano  is  Doronicum  pardalianches,  and 
the  Plantain-leaved  Leopard's-bane  (1)  D.  planta- 
oineuwi,  (2)  Arnica  doronica,  (3)  Senecio  doronicum, 
(4)  Aronicum  clusii,  (5)  Paris  quadrifolia. 

leopard's-wood,  «.    [LEOPAKD-WOOD.] 

*lSop   art,  s.    [LEOPARD.] 

le  4-pol  dln'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  an  Empress 
of  Brazil.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palmacete.  tribe  Areceee.  Leo- 
poldinea  piassaba  is  one  of  the  plants  furnishing 
Piassaba-fiber  (q.  v.). 

le  6  pold  He,  o.  [Named  from  its  locality,  Leo- 
poldshall,  by  Reichardt.] 

3tin. :  The  same  as  SYLVITE  (q.  v.). 

•16  -6s,  «.    [Gr.  Joo».]    The  people.    (Chaucer.) 

le  6  -tl-a  (t  as  sh>,  «.  [Named  by  Sir  John  Hill 
for  no  known  reason.  (London.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  pyrenomycetous  Fungals,  order 
Helvellacea1.  Leotia  lubrica  is  common  in  woods. 

le  pad  I  d:e,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  lepas  (q.  v.). ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sitti.  -ut a  .\ 

1.  ZoOl. :  Barnacles,  a  famUy  of  Cirripedia.  The 
shell  or  capitulum  is  supported  on  a  more  or  less 
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movable  peduncle.  Tho  shell  consists  of  five  pieces, 
two  t  rianxtilur  ones  on  each  side  and  an  elongate*! 
ono  at  tho  back. 

2.  Palceont.:  Tho  family  apparently  commenced! 
in  the  Oolite,  and  attained  the  maximum  of  devel- 
opment in  the  Chalk. 

•lep  -a-dlte,  lgp  a  dl  tes.  subtt.  [Latin  lepam 
(genit.  Ir/inilim  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jfin.).] 

1'alaont.:  A  fossil  Lepas  (q.  vJ.or  the  delicate- 
operculum  of  an  ammonite,  mistaken  for  one. 

lep  a  d6  gas  t?r,  «.  [Gr.  lepa*  (gonit.  lepadot) 
=a  limpet,  and  gaater=tho  belly.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Gobiosociuae.'  Lepadogattter 
gouanii,  the  Cornish  Sucker;  L.  Candulii.  the  Con- 
ueinara  Sucker;  and  L.  bimaculatus.  They  are 
small  fishes,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length, 
generally  of  a  reddish  color. 

lep  ad  (fids,,  >.pl.  [Gr.  (epos  (gonit. k>pudos)= a 
limpet,  and  eido»=form.J 

ZoOl.:  The  English  name  given  by  Sir  Richard 
Owon  to  the  Lepadida-. 

16  -pal  (pi.  I6p  -a-la),  ».    [Mod.  Lat. ;  Fr.  Upale; 

Gr.  /r/1/.s-    a  scale,  and  Eng.  suff.  -al;  cf.  s  :/m/. ) 

Hut. :  The  name  given  by  Dunal  to  a  sterile  stamen 
snch  as  one  of  those  which  are  found  in  Canna, 
Asclepiadacete,  4c. 

lep  am  Ine,  8.  [Eng.  lep(idine),  and  amini.J 
Chem,:  C2oH32Nii=CioH^N'CioH9N.  Diarayline- 
lepidino.  A  colorless  volatile  base  produced  by  the> 
action  of  iodido  of  amyl  on  lepidine.  It  has  a 
fragrant  odor,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  distills  at 
175°.  Its  vapor  density  is  10*40.  Lepamine  contains 
tho  elements  of  one  atom  of  diamylamine  and  one> 
atom  of  lepidine. 

*lep-ande,  pr.par.   [LEAP,  «•.] 

ISp-ar  4^1  -Ic,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gr.  Itp- 
ar</o8=havin(?  a  white  skin.]  (See  the  compouuu.> 

lepargyllc-acid,  B.    [ANCQOIC-ACID.] 
le    pas,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lepds=a  limpet;  so 
calletf  from  clinging  to  /e/m.s  -a  rock.    This  is  not 
the  modern  genus.] 

ZoOl. :  Barnacle ;  tho  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lep.-uliihe.  The  animal  begins  life  like  an  ento- 
mostracous  crustacean,  with  a  broad  carapace,  a 
single  eye,  two  pairs  of  antenna*,  three  pairs  of 
jointed,  branched,  and  well-bristled  legs,  and  a 
forked  tail.  Finally  it  becomes  a  stalked  cirriped 
attached  to  the  back  of  a  whale  or  a  turtle,  or  to 
the  solid  rock. 

iSp'-Sr,  *lepre,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.  tepre=leprosy,  from 
Lat.  lepra;  Gr.  (epru,  from  tepros=scaly,  rough;. 
/fpo»=a  scale.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Leprosy. 

"And  anon  the  lepre  of  him  was  clensid." — Wycltffe? 
Matthew  viii.  3. 

2.  One  affected  with  leprosy  (q.  v.). 

••  He  went  out  from  hia  pre«ence  a  Ifptr  u  white  ft*, 
•now." — 2  Kings  v.  27. 

B.  As  adj. :  Affected  with  leprosy ;  leprous. 

"  Lying  among  the  (tper-folke  alaa." 

(,'liaucfr:  Complaint  ofCretteide. 

I8p-8r-dl'-tl-a  (t  as  Sh),  «.    [Etym.  .I.  nil.t  f ul.  | 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leper- 
ditiadit-  (q.  v.).  It  ranges  from  the  Silurian  to  th» 
Carboniferous  period.  Cythere.  or  Leperditio  in~ 
ftnta,  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  a  fresh-water 
stratum. 

iSp  Sr-dlt  I  -a  da,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leperditia* 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •  hilu-.\ 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Entomostraca,  order  As- 
tracoda.  The  two  valves  are  unequal  in  size, 
smooth,  bean-shaped ;  there  is  a  groove  behind  t  In- 
eyespot.  Range  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian. 

•lep  Sred,  a.  [Eng.  leper;  -ed.]  Affected  with 
leprosy ;  leprous. 

*l5p  -5r-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  leper;  -ize.]  To  strike 
with  leprosy. 

•lep  -Sr-0fi8,  a.  [Eng.  leper;  -otw.]  Causing 
leprosy;  leprous. 

1  "  nie]  in  the  porchea  of  mine  ear  did  pour 

The  lepfnius  diatillmeut." 

Shakeip.:  Hamlet,  I.  8. 

•lep -Id,  a.  [Lat.  2cptdtu=pleasant.]  Pleasant, 
jocose,  witty. 

"Wherein  the  tepid  way  doth  conaiat."— Barroic.  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  aer.  14. 

18p  -I-d6ne,  «.    [Eng.,  ic.,  lepid(ium);  -ene.] 

Chem.:  [LEPIDIN.] 

18p  -I-des,  «.  p(.    [LEPis.] 

18-pId  I  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepUHlum);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfcej 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  of  suborder/ 
Notorhizetp. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    ]6wl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,hls;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     eilst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -Vlon,      -?ion  =  xhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL. 


lepidin 
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lepidostrobus 


1*P   I  din,  «.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  lepidUtim-)  ;  raff.  -fn.]    (how.  of  modern  Lycopodiace*.  which.  Sir  Chas.       18p  I  d5p   t8r-a,  «.  pJ.    [Or.  i«pi«  (genit.  fepido.) 


.  .  . 

»t.  Liipidenc.    A  compound  discor-    fj»oU  J*Lint?  »«'.  must  hare  tended  to  facilitate    =•  MM!B.  mad  ptera.pl.  of  j>teFon=a  feather, 
"v  /.mm  mlMST.    it  U  obtained  together  with    their  diffusion  by  the  wind.    While  modern  Lyc<>- 


"v  /. 


.    and  an  oily  body  by  heating  benzoin  with    podiacesj  are  generally  herbaceous  trailing  plants,        Kntam.:  An  order  of  Insects,  having  the  wings 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separating  the  other    •  8tumy' .  Lepidodendron  iternbrrgii,  found  in  Jar-    clothed  with  scales  implanted   in  the  wings,  with 
'.y  moans  of  cold  alcohol,  m  which  it  is    row  l  «U";ry,  near  Newcastle,  England,  was  forty-    their  margins  overlapping  other  scales;  it  is  these, 
We.     It  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  in    5  '._"*•    Abou*  f«rty  species  of  the  genus    and  not  tho  wings  themselves,   that  aro  BO  ga.\ly 

colored.    The  wings  aro  four.    Tho  mouth  consists 


••>    uroups    of  flat  needles,  which    melt    at    aro  known. 


IW*.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  ether,  and 
m  boiUni  glacial  acetic  acid.  Dlbromolepldin, 


lip  I  d&  gin  -old,  ..  It  a. 
A.  Ai  lu'atantitv : 


[LEPIDOOAXOIDKI.)  of  an  antlia,  or  long  spiral  proboscis  or  torn,-"'.  by 
moans  of  which  they  food  on  honey  in  tin-  nectaries 
of  (lowers,  which  is  their  appropriate  food.  They 


nitric  acid  is  used,  the  solution  on  cooling  gives  a    fa)  al"'  (5)  are  now  extinct. 

ff'f  ."'   ro<l  crystals,  having  tho   composition  of       2.  Palannt.:  The  Lepidoganoids     have     existed 

dilcpidmo  nitrate,  C,,II  ,.\    IIMI.    Chinolino  be-    from  the  Devonian  period  till  now. 

hSI^rSES^^^^2^  KzarE:  *•  LE^r,.]""-1 

,».;•'.    [Lat.  lepid(ium);  fern.  pi. 


lip  I  din 
•adj.  snir. -<>,,.,. j ' 

Hot.  A  tribe  of  Crucifors.  The  cotyledons  aro  in- 
«nmbent,  straight,  incurved,  or  longitudinally 
folded,  tlie  flowers  white. 


More  than  AO.UIO  Lopidoptera  are  known. 

ISp  I  d5p  -t8r-al,  18p-I-d5p  -t8r-otts,  a.  [Eng. 
Irpidoptrr;  -al;  -OIM.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lopidoptera  (q.  v.). 

18p-I-d5p'-t8r-lBt,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  lri>idi,pler(a)  ; 

A.  Attaint.:  A  member  of  tho  family  Lepidoidei    Eng.  suff. -urf.]    One  who  studios  or  is  skilled  in  the 
(q^v.).  naturaljiistory  of  the  Lopidoptera.    (Athenaeum, 


B. 
M 

-c  lies. 


•  adj.:  Belonging   to,    characteristic   of,  or    Oct.  14, 1882.) 

>lmg   tho    family  Lepidoidei;    as,    lepidoid       18-pId  -6  pftg.  «.     [Or.  lepit  (genit.  lepidot)- 

scale,  and  ;/.i««    a  foot.  1 
of 


. 

18  Pld    I-Sm.  ».   ILat.,  from  Or.  IcpMiVm,  dimin         18p  I  d61  -d8-I,  «.  nj.     [Or.  lepit  (genit.  lepidi*)       IcMhy.:   A   genus    of    Triehlnrldn. 
<-f  l>'i>u=a  scale.    Named  from   thn  form    of   the    =(1BCal|1.<"lll<1i((o«=form.   Named  from  their  great,    faudalia,  or  aryymts,  is  the  Scabbard  Fish,  found 


little  pouches.) 

\.  Hut.:  Popporwort;  the  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Lepldldv  (q.  T.),  or  tho  tribe  Lopidinos>.  Tho 
|«H!  is  dehiscent,  two  to  four-seeded  ;  the  petalsaro 
jihort  or  wanting.  It  consists  of  plants  generally 
with  small  white  flowers,  and  two,  four,  or  BIX 
stamens.  Sixty  or  eighty  are  known. 

2.  f .v., •»,. ;  ( •,,H:,-riI  ,-('N.    Tho^olatile  oil  of  gar- 

-ho 

lip 

•clove 


rhomboidal,  bony,  enameled  scoics.] 

Palaoft.:  Tho  name  formerly  given  to  a  family 
or  (ianoid  fishes,  of  which  the  tyjxi  was  Dapedius. 
(Oiren:  C'ompar.  Anal.;  t'ithts.)  Found  in  the 
Oolite. 

lip -I-d6-lIte,  «.  [Or.  lepit  (genit.  l<-;m/n> )  =  a 
scale,  and  Ji7n<w  =  a  stone.] 


f<renit 


in  the  European  seas. 

lep  1  do  sau   rla,  «.     [From  Or.   ;, 

>>/><(» I     a  scale,  and  «auro«  =  a  lizard.]    .._.„_ 

[the  reptiliaus  containing  tho  serpents  and  lizards. 
18p-I-d6-Bir;-8n,  «.    [Or.  /<>ni«  (genit.  lepido*)  =o 

scale,  and  «cirf-n  =  a  siren;   here   referring  to  an 

amphibian  genus.) 


Amtkr 
18p 

«ar», 

«../.;   . 
of  Palms 

lip 
=  a  set 

_***'*.. -rf  ,-.-...  n*  ..UD  .^m     M*v^*^m*M  f  uw    ,u.    ».l. 

It  contains  two  Brazilian  palms.  lep  I  dfim    e  lane,  •.    [Or.  lepit=a  scale    and 

18p -I  do  chlore,  «.    [Or.  kpu  (genit.  /epido.)=    n"l'"'=>>lack:1 
i  scale,  and  cA/.,r,».  =  green.  I  r       *'ir     ,mm(>ral  Wongin^  to  the  mica  group. 


flip  l-d6'-i|l8,  «.    [Gr.  lepin  (genit.  ;e,./<Jo.)=a 
scale,  and  stiff.  IMI«.] 
1'ntltol.:    A    skin    disease,    characterizol    by 


lip  I  d6  din   drolds.  «.  ,,l.    [Or.  lept*  (genit.    •**It?*  '    ,  fgp,  ?1  6,s ',**  'l  dffl',f-  '''-    1M<><1-  Lat-  Ifpidof 

K;T)  =  a    sea,,,    dtndr^   tree,   and  eWo.=    ^^SSSAS^  *»  <~*>  ^^  =    l§E^Sfe^?<»   Harfishes,  a 


boa  In    <»f   MTuliirifortn  vpynelw,  tlioM  airain   hoinv    <l.  >  i   ..      i  *  */                          "" -——.»,  u.  ,,.-  ,                            —-._-«„.,  , .. ,  .nj  O^WH-B  uuve  ueeo 

«iiv..|,.|H-.l    ill  a  thick  bark,  mainly  of  b"!-tiVs    '    d»Plound»  (q.  v.  .  described,  which  Dr.  (inmher   reduce,   to   three, 

l.n- ifrrind.    The  scars  are  a?re.nJed  In       1*P  '  «  pled    rl-d».  ..p/.   [Mod.  Lat.,4c.,  lep.  ^P'dutteia  firidi,,  L.platu<,tomu»,  andi.oweu^ 

.|iiinciinx    order,  tho  branches  are  covered  with    lll''Plrur(a)  (".-  »0  I  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iil.r.  |  lip  I~dSs    tr8  bus,  «.    [Or.  lepis  (genit  /,-i,i,f,«) 

ry    numerous    slender    pointed  leaves    and    th,.       PaUconl.:  A  sub-oixleror  family  of  Ganoid  t;  -h.  -,  =a  scale,  and  «r/,,(,,,s    „  top.  |    ISTRdiiiLfg  1 

e    section  Lep,,lok..,,,oidei.  Palceohot. :    A    cone    from    tho   Coal   Measum. 

flip  I  d8p  -t«r,  ».    fLEntxirTKRA.]  TI,""  Ly.r™?^-.9^mA0.rJnoda]O8of?lay-.ir"''»to''o' 
Kntom.:  An  insect  of  the  onlor  L^pidoptorn. 


fruc-Mil«'at ron-i,t-  of  LopidoRtrobiTq  v"'" 

B[M.n-.<.   as   Mr.  ('arruthors,  r.R.S.,4c.,  has 
buned  '>>'  careful  measurement,  aro  no  larger  tlian 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w8rtc, 


whit,     fill,     father;      we.     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine      pit 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian.   ' 


sire.    «Ir, 
B,     te     e; 


marine; 


QU 


P»t. 
=  kw. 


lepidota 

each  containing  a  sporangium  (spore-case).  They 
have  been  found  united  to  the  tip  of  the  branches 
of  I  .epi<li><len<ln>n,  proving  them  to  bo  the  fruit  of 
dial  Delias.  Typn  Lf'inili>xti-<>fni8  ornatus. 

lep  I  do i'-ta,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  lepidrito»= scaly, 
cow-red  with  scales.] 

/.ui'tl.:  An  old  order  of  Amphibians,  so  nearly 
allied  to  fishes  that  it  is  doubtful  in  which  class 
they  should  bo  placed.  The  body,  which  is  li~h- 
like,  is  covered  with  scales.  There  are  four  limbs, 
and  permanent  gills.  It  contains  the  genus  Lepi- 
doslren  (q.  v.).  The  same  as  DIPNOI  (q.  v.). 

I8p  I-d6te,  iSp  -I-d6t-Sd,  a.    [LEPIDOTA.] 

hut. :  The  same  as  LEPROUS  (q.  v.). 


a. 

Palceont.:    In    Prof.    Owen's   classification,    the 
tenth  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub-order  of 


:  e  ; 
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18  pra  -11-a,  «.  [Lat.  Iepr(<z)  =  tho  leprosy  ;  fern, 
sing.  adj.  suff.  -alia.] 

ZoQl.  <fr  Palceont. :  A  largo  genus  of  Membrani- 
porm.  Found  from  the  Cretaceous  period  till  now. 

*l8-prar -I-a,  «.  [Lat.  It>pr(<z)=tbo  leprosy; 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

/•'"'. ;  An  obsolete  genus  of  Lichens,  founded  not 
on  permanently  distinctive  characters,  but  on  a 
morbid  state  oOi  various  lichens  belonging  to  differ- 
ent genera.  Any  lichen  of  which  the  crust  had 
decayed  into  a  dusty  mass  was  called  Lepraria. 
Lepraria  chlorina  is  used  in  dyeing. 

I8p'  r6se,  a.    [LEPROUS.] 

/•'"'. ;  Having  a  scurfy  appearance. 

*lS-pr5s   I  ty,  «.  [Eng.  leproua;  -ity.~\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  leprous. 

2.  A  scale. 


is  homocereal.    No\Je  are  reent         red  to  livid  white  thickeuingof  the  skin,  wrinkling 


e  ;  tntal  is    omocerea.       oe  are  reen  , 

rn     i      -j/!i          „  !„  1  Ti,«    and    roughness    of   the   body,    loss   of    hair,  With 
lSp-I-d6-tI-nI,i>.pl.  [Gr.  Iep<cio«os=scaly.]  The    offenaiTe  perspiration,  loss  of  feeling,  ulceration 


, 

same  as  LEPIDOIDEI  (q.  v.). 
I8p  I-do  -tus,  ».    [LEPIDOTA.] 


per,  , 

and  death  of  parts.    The  voice  in  bad  cases  is  nasal 
and  hoarse,  the  eyes  fierce  and  staring.    Two  forms 


from  the  Oolite  of  India,  l' Ord.'Lang.:    Affected  with  leprosy ;   covered 

I6p   1-18  milr,    «.      [Latin   lepi(du»)  =  elegant,  with  white  scales, 

graceful,  and  lemur  (q.  V.).]  "And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom:  and  when  he  took 

—      -•  •  •  T JJ__       _..  1.    fn«.1..    T    ««A»  .. »._»__l.l      !.:„     U~~.J      .......      !->.,..  1      unAnr    " K"ft*rlllm 


gray,  white,  and  yellow  m  ameront  maivuu  aw. 
The  animal  has  no  permanent  upper  front-tooth, 


nml  lias  four  mammee  instead  of  two.    Habitat, 


/I/.]     In  a 


Madagascar,  where  they  are  hunted  by  the  natives 
for  food. 

I8p-Is(pl.  I8p-l-d6s),  8.    Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepi-    bling  the  leprosy. 
<io»)  =  a  scale,  a  rind,  a  husk,  from  Iepo=to  peel,  to 
bark.] 

Bot. :  A  minute  scale,  consisting  of  a  transparent 

membrane,  attached  by  its  middle,  and  having  a    the  appearance  of  leprosy 

Ian-rated  irregular  margin;  a  scurf  seen  on  Moag-       lep  _rous_ngSs,  8.    [Eng.  leprous;   -ntM.]     The 

mall  ty  or  state  of  being  leprous;  leprosity. 


leprously-silvery,  leprously-whlte,  a. 
Dot. :  Covered  with  silvery  scales  or  scurf  resom- 
(Paxton.) 

leproualy-tomentose,  a. 

Bot.:  Covered  with  shaggy  down,  so  as  to  have 


nus,  in  the  Pine-apple,  &c. 


18  pit;    IIKI    8 

pool.] 


[Greek = that  which  is  peeled  off  j 


I'.nlnni.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lopis- 
idie.    Lepisma  sacrharina  is  silvery,  like  a  little 

tisli.    It  is  found  on  window-frames,  and  outside  on 

decaying  wood. 
18  pl§  -ml-dSB,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  (fromGr.)  Iepism(<i) ,' 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


quality  i 

*lep-ry,  *lep  rye, ».    [LEPER.]    Leprosy. 

I8pt-,pre/.    [LEPTO-.] 

l8p-tSy-d6n'-I-a,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref.  lept-, 
and  Gr.  ad<?n  =  a  gland. 


onos,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.    Ltjita- 


They  approach  the  Blattidaj  among  Orthoptera. 
They  are  found  under  stones,   in  moist  places  in 
houses,  &c.    They  run  fast,  and  some  can  leap. 
ISp'-o-lIte,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Gor.  lepolii.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  AMPHODELITE  (q.  v.) 


I8p  tan  -drln,  ».  [Eng.,  &.c.,leptandr(a);  -in.] 
Chem. :  A  peculiarCTystallinesubstance extracted 
from  the  root  of  Leptandra  virpinica,  a  North 
American  plant  belonging  to  the  bcrophulariaceee. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  from 
its  ethereal  solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  needlo- 


le  pur  -I  dffl,  K.  pi.    [Lat.  lepus,  genit.  lepor(is) ;    shaped  crystals.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  American 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -idee.] 


'111.      j)l.      tlUJ.     C-tM»*.      -VVVU'J  •        T»  J 

1.  Zool. :  Harus  and  rabbits.  A  family  of  Koden_ 
tia  They  have  six  iw>tless  molars  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower  jaw,  each  molar  bo 
'  •  divided  into  lobes  by  transverse  folds  of  enamel. 


medical  practice  as  a  cathartic,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  mercury. 

I8pt-er  -p8-ton,  s.  [Pref.  Iep(-,  and  Gr.  herpeton 
=a  reptile.] 

Palceont.:  A   genus   of   Labyrinthodonts,   order 


OI1I"J     \\ITI1      IOUI      H»L.>,     me     BV'iwa    VJ»     nm     »uw          u»m^  .  - — —  - — —     --          -_i^       .•         ,        .. 

thrmigliont.    They    are   diffused   throughout   the  about  half  the  length  the  skull. 

world.    [LEPUSJ  Igp  -tl-d»,  ».  pi.    [Mo<l.  Lat.  lept(i»);  Lat.  fern. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  have  not  been  found  earlier  p].  adj.suff. -irfee.] 
than  the  Pliocene.  En ' 


itom.:  A  family  of  Diptera,  tribe  Notacantha. 
msists  of  slender  insects  with  a  long  abdomen  ; 


Tawny  color,  darker  above;  the  young  supposed  to 
be  of  a  lighter  hue. 
I8p'-ra,  «.    [Greek   lepra  =  the  leprosy;   Latin 

et\r  Botl'  A  white  mealy  matter  exuding  or  pro- 
truding from  the  surface  of  some  plants  ;  leprosy. 

"     I'alli   •  A  cutaneous  eruption,  formerly  believed    form  body,  hexapodous  larveo. 
to  be  a  distinct  malady,  but  now  regarded  as  a       Igp'-tls,  s.    [Gr.  kp«os=slender.] 
variety  of  psoriasis  or  the  declining  state  of  that 

skill  iliscusi'. 

lepra-elephantla,  s. 


-,  _ 

Path.:  True  leprosy.  [ELEPHANTIASIS,  LEPROSY.]    manner  of  the  ant-lion. 


lep    tl-form,  a.    [Gr.  fep<o»=slender,  and/orma 
=form.J 
Entom. :  Of  slender  form  ;  worm-shaped. 

leptiform-larvsa,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  Of  the  form  of  Lindia,  a  rotifer  of  venni- 


Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leptida?. 
Leptis  vermileo  is  said  to  make  pit-falls  in  the 
sand  for  the  purpose  of  catching  its  prey,  after  the 


leptomeria 

18p  -to-,  I8pt-,  pre/.  [Gr.  7c;)^o«=po<>lcd,  husked, 
fine,  small,  thin,  delicate.]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

I6p-t6  bar-bl -no.  I8p  W  bar  bl  na,  «.  p/. 
[Mod.  Lat.  leptabarb(\u) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-iinr,  or  ncut.  -ina.] 

IcMhu. :  lA  sub-family  of  Cyprinidie  (Carps).  The 
lateral  lino  runs  alone  the  lower  half  of  the  tail; 
the  dorsal  is  opposite  the  ventral  fin.  There  are 
four  barbels. 

I8p-t6-bar'-bfcs,  «.  [Prof,  lepto-,  and  Lat.  barba 
=  a  beard.] 

IcMhy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
LeptobnrbiniB.  Only  known  species  Lrptobarbu* 
hcevenii,  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 

I6p  to  car  -dl -I,  I8p  t6  car -dl  a,  «.  pi.  [Pref. 
lepto-;  Gr.  jtar<iia  =  the  heart,  and  Lat.  ma'sc.  or 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -it,  -in.] 

IcMhu.:  A  division  of  fishes,  containing  those 
with  thin  hearts.  There  is  bat  on*  order,  Phnr>-ngo- 
branchii  (q.  v.),  with  two  species.  [.\MPHIOXU8.] 

lep  to  ceph.  a  lus,  «.  [Mod.  Lat..  from  prefix 
lepto-,  and  (Jr.  kephalf=tho  head.] 

Ichthjf.:  A  genus  of  Mnranidie.  Leptocephalus 
morrMi  is  a  long,  thin,  compressed  fish  like  a  piece 
of  tape  or  a  worm.  The  anal  and  dorsal  fins  are 
connected  with  the  tail. 

l6p-t6-96pb.'-«.  ly, «.  [Prof,  lepto-;  Gr.  kephali 
.  t  In-  head,  and  Eug.  suff.  •».  I 

Anthrop.:  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Aeby,  of 
Berne,  to  denote  the  possession  of  an  extremely 
narrow  type  of  skull,  such  as  is  found,  with  some 
exceptions,  among  the  races  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. "  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Groenlandi-rs, 
though  a  high  northern  people,  possess  the  most 
decidedly  narrow  skulls  which  exist." 

'*  Plfttycephaly  stands  opposed  to  Irptoccphaly,  though 
connected  with  it  by  gradual  transitions."— Koirt.  Lecture* 
on  .Van  (ed.  Hunt),  p.  30. 

I8p-t6-96r  -I  dffl,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptocer(u») ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Trichoptern,  division  <Equi- 
palpia.  The  antennie  are  long  and  slender:  the 
maxillary  palpi  strongly  hairy,  usually  ascending; 
the  tail-joint  long  but  simple.  They  form  a  cylin- 
drical slightly-curyod  case  of  sand  grains,  some- 
times with  long  twigs  attached  to  it. 

l8p-tO9  -8r-fis,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  kera»= 
a  horn.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lepto- 
coridee. 

Iep-t6  dac  -tyl,  lep-to  dac -t*le,  «.  f  Prefix 
leplo-,  and  (jr.  ilitkti/li>n  =  a  finger ;  Fr.  leiitodactylc.} 
An  animal  or  bird  having  slondor  toes. 

I8p  to  dac  -t?  1-oiis,  a.  [LEPTODACTYL.]  Hav- 
ing slender  toes. 

I8p-t6  der-I  -nte,  «.  pi.  [Mi«l.  Lat.  leptoder(us) 
(q.  v.  I ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ndj.  suff.  -inie.  ] 

Eutom.:  A  sub-family  of  Silphidap.  It  consists 
of  blind  Cave-beetles  from  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
caves  of  Carniola,  in  Austria. 

lep  t6-der  -US,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  deras— 
the  skin.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Leptoderina*  (q.  v.). 

I8p  tfl-gl8s  -sa,  8.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  gKsta 
=  tli(^  tongno.] 

ZOOI.  :   [FlSSILINGOTA.] 

I8p-t6  I8p  -I  d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iep«o(ep(i«)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  ] 

Palceontolopy :  In  Prof.  O_won's  classification,  the 
eleventh  family  of  his  Lopidoganoidei,  a  sub-order 
of  Ganoidean fishes.  (Oiven:  Palceont., I860.)  They 
have  obtuse  teeth,  and  a  homocercal  tail.  They 
occur  in  the  Secondary  formations. 

I8p-t5l  -8-pIs,  8.    [Pref.  Zepfo-,  and  Gr.  Iept8=a 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lepto- 
lepidae  (q.  v.).  Its  species  are  from  the  Lias. 

*l8p-to-16-bI-8  -SB,  8.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  lepto 
lobi(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -*«.] 

Bot. :  An  old  tribe  of  Ceesalpincte. 

*l8p-to-16  -bl-fim,  8.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Or.  Io6o» 
=the  lobe  or  lower  i>art  of  the  ear,  a  lobe.] 

Bot . :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Leptolobie® 
(q.  v.).  It  is  now  merged  in  the  genus  Glycine. 

*l8p-t5l  -6-ty,  ».  [Gr.  Iep<olooia  =  a  subtle  dis- 
course, quibbfing;  from  Iepto8=nne,  and  Iogo8=a 
discourse.]  A  long,  tedious,  and  minute  discourse 
on  matters  of  little  or  no  moment ;  much  ado  about 
nothing. 

iSp-to-mSr  -I-a,  *.  [Gr.  Iepfom«rf8=composedof 
small  particles;  prof,  lepto-,  and  mero8=a  part.] 

Bot. :  A  gonus  of  Santalacote,  consisting  of  shrubs 
with  a  certain  resemblance  to  broom.  About 
twenty  species  are  known  ;  they  are  from  Australia. 
Leptomeria  billardieri,  a  broom-like  Tasmania!) 
plant,  has  an  acid  fruit  well  fitted  to  allay  thirst 


bull     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion 


go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-  zhun     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


leptomeningitis 


ISp  to  min  In  git   Is,  ».     [Greek  kpfo»=small; 
1     Inflammation  of  either  tli-  iiin 
trachnold  membrane* 

le"p    t6n,  .".  [  (Jr.  /*  filitn  -  a  minute  piect-  of  money 
(about  i  of  a  ri-ntj,  from  lrptn»-t\\in.\ 

••'..-  A  genus  of   Lucinida*.     The  shell  is  mib- 

•  trliii-ul.ii  .  e-..ni|,ri--i-<l.  -in.  tilth,  or  shugreeiied.  The 

ftt.it    i-    tliick    ami    tnpi-ring.      Fifty   species  are 

known,  from  Kurope.  America,  Ac.     They  are  from 

the  l.aminarian  mill  Coralline  zones.  Therearetive 

i   .-|i.-<-it-<.  from   tlif   riioi-.-iie  onward.    (S.  1'. 

" 


lesser-imber 

18?  -leJMte. ».    [XamedbyLeaafterJ.P.Losley; 

sutr.  -ilf  i  A/I'M.  1. 1 

A/in.:  A  soft  fibrous  mineral  found,  with  corun- 
dum, at  Unionville,  Pennsylvania,  Correspondi 
Tory  closely  in  physical  characters  and  chemical 
com|M>sition  to  ephesite  (q.  v.). 

Us  p6  de  -za.  «.  [Named  after  M.  Lespinlez,  a 
former  governor  of  Florida,  and  a  great  patron  of 

But. :  A  gennsof  PapUionacote,  tribe  and  sub-tribo 
Hodysarca-.  Itcousists  of  very  showy  flowers.  lj-t- 
IH  ili'iii  ttriata,  the  Japan  Clover,  is  a  valuable 
American  fodder-plant. 

•lisa,  eonj,  [UNLESS.]  Unless, 
less,  tuff.  [A.  S.  -Ifdt;  Goth,  -laus;  Icel.  -lauss: 
O.  S.  -lot;  O.  H.  Ger.  -loot,  -los,  all = loose,  (q.  v.).]  A 
Millix  commonly  used  in  English  to  form  adjectives 
with  a  negative  or  privative  meaning:  as,  father, 
fatherte«»= having  no  father;  faith,  faith/ed»=dosti- 
tute  of  faith,  Ac. 

less,  *lasse,  •lease,  *les,  «„  adv.  &  «.  [A.  S. 
la-Ma  (a.) :  lies  (adv.),  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  («<wa=less. 
Lasssa  is  for  lim-ru,  and  is  the  comparative  from  a 
root  lea.  which  appears  in  Goth.  lasiws= feeble; 
Icel.  latina  =  feeble,  ailing;  la»na= to  become  feeble, 
to  decay.  Lest  is  used  as  the  comparativeof  little, 
but  is  from  an  entirely  different  root.J  [LEAST, 
LITTLE.] 

A.  At  adj.:    Smaller;   of   less    size,   extent, 
amount ;  not  so  large  or  great. 

B.  At  adv. :  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree ;  not  so 
much. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  \  quantity  smaller  than  another;  not  so  much. 
"  They  gathered  some  more,  Borne  leu."—Exod.  ivl.  17. 
•2.  A  younger,  an  inferior,  a  junior. 

"  The  leu  U  bleaaed  of  the  better."— Hebrew*  vii.  7. 
*18aa,f.  t.    [LESS,  a.]    To  make  less ;  to  lessen, 
lis-aee  ,  ».    [English  lease  (1),  v.;  -ee.]    One  to 
whom  a  lease  is  granted. 
les    sen,  'las  sen,  >•.  /.  &  i.    [Eng.  /<  **,  a. ;  -<•».  J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  less  or  diminish  in  size,  extent,  bulk, 
number,  degree,  or  quantity. 

"  It  would  be  improiwrto  pall  hln  curionity  by  leanening 
hi»  nurpriite."— Ool/bmHA;  Tilt  Brr.Ko.l.  Untrod.) 

2.  To  reduce  or  lower  in  dignity  or  quality ;  to 
degrade. 

"  Adieu,  younj?  prince;  I  would  not  hear  a  word 
Bhoold  tmgfn  thee  in  my  esteem." 

AililiU'ill:    I'lltu.li.   1. 

B.  Tntmniltive: 

1.  To  become  less;  to  become  diminished  in  size, 
bulk,  extent,  number,  degree,  or  quantity;  to  de- 
crease, to  diminish,  to  shrink. 

"  The  mighty  chain  of  being*,  lesttt iitng  down 
From  iiinnit.-  perfection  to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothing."  Thomson:  Summer,  334. 

•2.  To  soar  up,  and  so  become  smaller  to  the 
sight. 

"They  did  not  only  lessen,  but  fly  out  of  sight." — 
Fntlrr:  H'orttttfH,  ch.  ivi. 

liaa  -e"r,  ailj.  &  adv.  [A  double  comparative, 
formed  by  adding  the  comparative  guff,  -er  to  less.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.lM.ng.:  Less,  smaller. 

"  Make  greater  Btatea  upon  the  letter  seize." 

Daniel:  Civil  HVirj,  b.  vi. 

2.  Music:  Minor,  as,  with  the  lesser  third,  in  the 
minor  key  ;  lesser  sixth,  a  minor  sixth. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  less  degree ;  less. 

"  Some  nay  he'd  mad:  other*,  that  leaser  hate  him, 
1)0  call  It  valiant  fury."        8/iaketp.:  .VucoetA,  v.  2. 

leaser  black-backed  gull,  t. 

Ornith.:  Larus  fulws,  a  European  gull,  resem- 
bling the  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  marinus)  in  all 
but  size. 

lesser-civet, ». 

ZoOl.:  yiverra  pallida  (rattf),  an  iPluroid  mam- 
mal, family  Viverridw.  Habitat:  Nepaul  and  Mad- 
ras, Java  and  Formosa,  and  parts  of  China.  Color 
yellowish  or  brownish-gray,  wit h  lougi tudiual  bauds 
on  the  backhand  regularspots  on  the  side.  The  tail 
— from  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches  long — has  eight 
or  nine  complete  dark  rings.  Length  of  body  and 
lirail,  about  twenty-four  inches. 

lesser-egret,  ».    [LITTLE-EGRET.] 

lesser-guillemot,  s. 

iiinith.:  tbo  Common  Guillemot,  Uria  troile. 
(Viirr,  //. 

lesser  horseshoe-bat,  >.    [  HOKHENIIOK-BAT.] 
lesscr-lmber,  >. 

omith. :  The  Black-throated  Diver,  Columbus  arc- 
Ileus.  (Yarrell.) 

fate,     fat,     /are,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     a6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,    car,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     a  = i;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


lip  tft  phi  na,  «.    [Mod.  Lut.,&c..  leptoph(it); 

Lat.  niMit.  pi.  adj.  .stiff,  -inn.  | 

Xi-fil.  :  Tim  inline  niven  by  Prof.  Boll  to  a  nub- 
family  of  Colubrido. 

Up  to  phis,  «.  [Prof.  li-ptu-,  and  Gr.  ophit=& 
KfMOt.1 

/.'M.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lepto- 
phiiia. 

lep  t6p  tl  Ins,  «.  [I'ref.  li-iilo-,  and  Gr.  pfi/on=a 
featlii-r.  f 

iiniilh.:  A  genusof  CiconiidH'  Leptopttttuargala 
i-  t  In-  .  \iljntaiit,  and  L.  marabou,  the  African  Adju- 
tant. [ADJUTANT.] 

l«Sp  to  rhlne,  ".  [Latin  li-ptorhinus,  from  Gr. 
/•  ,  'i.«=Miiull,  slender,  and  rhit  (genit.  r/u'no»)  =  tbe 
nose.l 

1'iilifimt.:  Having  a  small  noM-. 

leptorhlne-rhlnoceros,  *. 

I'nliriiiil.  :  1:1,  ,,,,,•••  ,-iat  li-iiliirhinon  (Otrrn),R.  hemi- 
tuilnm  i  /•'«/r.//i«T).  A  twi>-liornod  rhiiHX5oros,  hav- 
ink,'  -I'-mler  nasal  bones  and  the  nostrils  separated 
l>>  a  partially  ossified  septum.  It  was  of  more 
li-r  make  than  H.  tiflmrhinus.  It  is  found  in 
the  Post  I'licK-i-m-. 

lip  tor  I  a,*-  [Gr.  leptus=th'm,  fine,  delicate, 
and  /w>ro»=  boundary  (7).  | 

Z<M.  :  A  genus  of  Corals,  family  AstreidiP.  The 
calicos  are  elongated  and  deep.  Found  in  tbo  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans. 

lip  to  spir  -mi  89,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptotprr- 
iii  a  in  :  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  •««.] 

Hniimy:  A  tribe  of  Myrtace*?,  having  capsular 
instead  of  baccate  fruit. 

lip-td  sper  mum,  sulat.  [Prcf.  Irpto-,  and  Gr. 
*7>erma=Hee<l.J 

Hot.:  The  typical  genux  of  the  tribe  Leptosper- 
mrif.  They  hnvn  small  leather>  dot  ti.d  leaves  and 
five-lobed  calyx,  a  corolla  with  five  rotmded  petals, 
and  a  four  or  five  celled  ovary.  The  leaves  of 
L<  iitogprrmuni  laniafrum,  a  largo  tree,  is  called 
the  Tea-plnnt,  the  early  settlers  in  Tasmania  hav- 
ing used  the  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  tea 
MMM. 

lip-to  t*8,  >.  [Gr.  Iep(o>=slender,  an  allusion 
to  the  leaves.] 

Hut.:  A  genus  of  Brazilian  Orchids,  tribe  Epiden- 
dre«p.  The  fruit  of  Leptotes  bicolor  is  used  to  flavor 
ice-cream. 

lip  to  thrll.s.  [Gr.leptothrij:=  with  flno  hair.] 
linl.:  A  genus  of  confervoid  Algip,  order  Schizo* 
myretes.  ('l'li<nn>-.\  Microscopical  parasitic  plants. 
Leptuthris  Intcralis  consists  of  ver>"  delicate  trans- 
parent filaments.  Often  found  in  the  buccal  mucus 
of  lii-althy  pi-r-ons,  as  well  as  in  the  inflamed  part  - 
in  iliphtheria,  especially  in  tho  morning. 

lip  to  trl-Cha  -9i  *9,  «.  pi.  [Greek  leptolhrix 
(genit.  leptntrirhos)  ;  I.  at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecr.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  operculated  at>ocari><>us  mosses, 
branching  by  innovations,  or  with  the  fertile  sum- 
mits several  times  divided  ;  leaves  without  alar 
cells.  Capsule  oval  or  cylindrical,  sometimes 
naked;  operculum  concave  or  subulate. 

lip  tit  -rl-chum,  «.   [LEPTOTIIBH.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Leptotriclia- 
cew. 

2.  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetons  Fungi. 
lip-tttr-a,  tubst.     [Pref  .  lepto-,  and  Or.  oura  =  a 

tail.] 

Kntnm.:  A  genus  of  longiconi  Beetles,  tribe  Cer- 
ambycid«».  They  may  bo  seen  in  the  early  part  of 
summer  on  Umbellifera*,  composites,  roses.  Ac. 

lep  tiir  I  das,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  leptur(a);  Lat. 
frm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'ln  .  ] 

Knlnm.:  Arconliug  toSwainson,  a  family  of  Cap- 
rii-ornes.  H.-  divided  it  into  tin-  sub-families  Calli- 
rlirominii',  Li'iiturinic,  Ni'cydalinip,  Dasycerinw, 
and  Stenocorimr.  It  is  now  merged  in  the  Cerom- 
bycidie. 

lip  ttir-1  -n»,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptur(a)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  ]>1.  adj.  suff.-imp.l 

Kiitianologi/:  A  sub-family  of  Lopturidee  (q.  v.). 
(Swainton.) 

lip  tiir  ua,  ».  [Pref.  leptn-,  and  Gr.  oura=tail. 
So  named  from  its  slender,  tail-like  spikes.] 
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But. :  A  genus  of  i  ilntribe  Hordeacetp. 

ire  two  varieties,  L.Jiltformis  proper,  and 
L.  incurvatus. 

•Up  tfta,  «.  [Gr.  fepf<M= small,  fine,  thin.] 
/,»ni.:  An  old  genusof  Arachnida,  family  Trom- 
bididw  (Harvest-mites),  founded  on  young,  six- 
legged  specimens  of  what,  if  mature,  would:  have 
been  eight  logs,  and  boon  placed  in  the  genus 
Totranyclms.  The  Harvest-bug  was  called  Lcptua 
aulninitiilis.  [HABVE8T-BCQ.] 

lip  tf  nlte, «.   [GEA.snuTE.] 

lep  u  ran  dra,  t.  [Gr.  tepyro»=in  a  husk  or 
rinif,  and  itnt-r  (genit.  um/i-<nu  — a  man,  a  stamen.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarp»co«».  Sacks  are  mado 
from  the  wood  in  the  west  of  India.  [SACK-TREE.  J 

li  -PUS,  s.    [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Gr.  l<uj<~a=&  bare.] 

1.  Anlron.:  The  Hare.    One  of  the  fifteen  ancient 
southern   constellations,  and  ono  of    the  original 
forty-eight  constellations.     It  joins  Orion  on  the 
south. 

2.  HiM.:  The  typical  genusof  the  family  Lepor- 
id»  la.  v.). 

I),  t'liliuunt.:  Occurs  in  tho  Pliocene  and  Post 
Pliocene  of  Europe  and  both  North  and  South 
America,  also  perhaps  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe. 

•lore,  a.    [LEER,  a.] 

•lere, «.   [LORE  (I),*.] 

•lere,  f.  /.  [A.  S.  Ideran;  Icel.  Uera;  Dutch 
leeren;  Sw.  lara;  Dan.  tore;  Ger.  lehren,}  To 
teach. 

•lered, 'lerld,  <i.    [LERE,  f.]    Loarnoil. 

lir-4  -na,  «.    [A  native  word.] 

/.'"/..  < 'mil in.,  etc.:  A  species  of  Rajania.  Tho 
roots  are  oaten  in  San  Domingo  like  potatoes. 

le'r  I  a,  «.  [Named  by  Do  Candolle  after  his 
friend,  if.  Leri.l 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  tho  tribe  Lerioee(q.v.). 

ler  I  e  a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leri(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -«*«*.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Labiatiflone  or  Mutisiaceep. 

18r  USB  -a  d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lernaea;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ->  i  >•/•'.  | 

/.itol. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Copepoda. 
The  foraales  fa-t.-n  themselve^  to  tho  eyes  and 
other  parts  of  tho  bodies  of  various  fishes,  some  by 
the  footjaws,- others  by  horns,  and  yet  others  by  a 
round  button  formed  by  two  long  appendages  of 
tho  thorax.  They  are  said  to  deprive  the  animals 
on  which  they  are  parasitic  of  vision.  They  look 
like  worms,  while  the  males  more  resemble  the 
crustacean  type. 

le'r  nffl  -ana,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lerneoe,  and  Eng.,  a:c., 
pi.  stiff,  -u ,,-,.] 

ZoOl.:  The  family  Lernaeadte  (q.  v.). 

•ISrne,  r.  t.   [LEARN.] 

lir-ni  -a,  le'r  n»  a,  t.  [Lat.  tenreeus,  of  or  be- 
longing to  Lenta,  a  grove  and  lake  of  Argolis,  the 
abode  of  the  Hydro  a  monstrous  serpent  Killed  by 
Hercules.1 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lermpadid 
(q.  v.). 

ler  nl  lite.  «,  [Named  from  Lcrni,  where  found, 
and  Gr.  lithim  =  n  stone.  ] 

Min.:  Schranf  gives  this  name  to  a  vermiculite 
(q.  v.)  analyzed  by  Cooko  and  found  atLerui,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

lir  -8t, «.    [Fr.,  a  dlmin.  of  loir  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  Myojrus  nitela,  tho  Garden  Dormouse. 
Habitat,  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  exti-ndim.* 
through  Germany  to  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia. 
It  resembles  the  loir  in  habit,  but  is  somewhat 
smaller.  [DORMOUSE.] 

lir'-rit,  «.  [Etvm.  doubtful. 1  A  kind  of  large 
fishing-boat,  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Portland. 
(London  Times.) 

les  bl  an,  a.  (Gr.  Lfsbot-  the  name  of  old  given 
to  the  isle  of  Mityleno.J  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

*l«?e  (l),t>.  t.    [LEASE  (2),  ».]    To  glean. 

•leae  (2), «-.  t.   [LOSE.] 

•lose, «.   [LEASH.] 

•lese,  a.    [A.  8.  led*.]    False,  untrue. 

lese-majesty,  s.    [LEZE  MAJESTY.] 

le  f  Ion,  ••  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Icesionem,  accns.  of 
<ii'«in=a  hurt,  an  injury,  from  lirsus,  pa.  par.  of 
I(rdo=tohurt.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  hurt,  an  injury,  a  wound. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  l''ith.:  Any  morbid  change  produced  by  exter- 
nal or  by  Internal  causes  in  the  continuity,  the  situ- 
ation,  the  conni-ctivo  conformation,  or  structure  of 
ne  or  organ. 

'_'.  N,-,,r<  l.,, a-:  The  degren  of  harm  or  injury  done 
to  tin.  interests  of  a  minor,  or  of  a  person  of  weak 
capacity,  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  reduce  or  set 
asidi.  the  il I  by  which  lie  hus  sunVn-d. 


lesser-pettychaps 

lesser-pettychaps,  «. 

Ornith.:  Sylvia  rvfa,    (Fleming*) 

lesser-redpole,  ». 

Ornith.:  The  Common  Rodpolo,  Linota   linaria. 

lesser-rorqual,  «. 

Zuol.:  Ilalcenoptera  rostratut,  a  fin-whale  from 
twenty-live  to  thirty  foet  long.  Habitat:  North 
Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  and  isa  summer  visitant 
to  the  coast  of  Norway.  [HAI...II:NOPTEBA.] 

lesser  rufous-headed  tanager,  s. 

in  iiilh..:  t'ullixli-  i-niffina. 

leaser  sand-eel,  s. 

/ rhl hi/.:  Aniiiiiiilijii-x  tobittnut. 

lesser-shrew,  ». 

ZuOI. :  8i>rr.c  pijammns,  sometimes  called  the 
Pik'iny  Shrew.  It  resembles  the  Common  Shrew  in 
everything  except  size,  and  is  the  smallest  British 
mammal.  [SOREX.] 

lesser  spotted-woodpecker,  8. 

oriiithiil.:  Picu*  minor,  also  called  the  Least 
Spotted  Woodpecker. 

lesser-tern, ».    [LITTLE-TEEN.] 

lesser- weever,  e. 

Icltlki/.:  Trachinui  vipera.    [WEEVEK.] 

lesser  white-throat,  s. 

Ornith.:  Curruca  sylciella.    (Yarrell.) 

lesser  white-winged  gull,  8. 

Ornith.:  Larusicelamlicus. 

*l8ss'-e'g,  «.    [Fr.  laissfea,  from  laimer=to  leave.] 

Hunt.:  The  dung  or  excrements  of  the  boar,  wolf, 
or  bear. 

less  6n,  *les-cun,  *less-oun,  «.  [Fr.  tecon, 
fnnu  Lat.  lectionem,  accus.  of  lectio=&  reading, 
from  lectits,  pa.  par. of  /e0o=to  read;  Sp.  letcion; 
Ital.  lezione.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  exercise  done,  or  portion  of  a  book  road, 
repeated,  or  recited  by  a  pupil  to  a  teacher  for  the 
purpose  of  improvement ;  any  portion  of  a  book  or 
any  exorcise  given  by  a  teacher  to  a  pupil  or  learner 
to  hn  learned  at  a  time ;  something  learned  or  to  be 
learned. 

2.  Instruction  given  to  a  pupil  at  one  time ;  as,  to 
i,rive  six  ii'MiHis  on  the  piano. 

3.  A  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  to  bo  read 
during  divine  service. 

4.  A.  precept,  maxim,  or  doctrine  inculcated. 

•">.  A  warning,  a  caution  ;  as,  This  will  be  a  lesson 
to  him. 

(I.  A  severe  reprimand  or  rebuke ;  a  scolding. 

II.  Music:  An  assigned  task,  an  exercise  or  tune 
for  the  voicoor  an  instrument.  The  word  formerly 
was  applied  to  exercises  (for  the  harpsichord  or 
other  instruments)  of  the  character  now  known  as 
suiu-^  or  sonatas. 

less    6n,  t>.  t.    [LESSON,  «.]  To  teach,  to  instruct. 

les  so  ni  a.  s.  [Named  after  M.  Lesson,  the 
ornithologist.] 

1.  Hot. :  A  genus  of  Fucacen>,  tribe  Fucaceip,  fam- 
ily LaminaridB?.  It  forms  large  or  submarine  for- 
ests, chiefly  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  According 
lo  Bury  St.  Vincent^  Lessonia  frutescens  is  twenty- 
live  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  stem  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh.  It  is  used  for  knife-handles,  &c.,  but 
will  not  burn  as  firewood. 

'2.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  South  American  Motacil- 
linw  (Wagtails). 

les  sor  ,  s.  [English  lease  (1),  v.;  -or.]  One  who 
m  nuts  a  lease;  who  lets  any  laud,  tenements,  &c., 
on  lease. 

lest,  *leste,  conj.  [A  shortened  form  of  the  A.  S. 
expression  <lhy  ties  dhe  (later  thi  lea  the)  —  for  the 
reason  less  that;  where  dhii  (  =  for  the  reason)  is  the 
instrumental  case  of  the  definite  article,  Ices  =  less, 
ami  (the  (=that)  is  the  indeclinable  relative.  At  a 
lati-r  period  dhtj  was  dropped.  Ices  became  les,  and 
coalescing  with  dhe  became  les  the,  then  leste,  and 
finally  /«.</.]  For  fear  that;  that  not. 

"  Ye  shall  not  ent  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  left  ye 
die." — GVii.  iii.  3,  4. 

*l§st,  v.t.&i.    [LIST.] 
MSst,  s.    [Lrsr.J 
*leste  (l),a.    [LEAST.] 
*leste(2),a.    [LAST.] 

*les  ter  cock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"They  have  a  device  of  two  sticks  filled  with  corks,  and 
i-ro— .,•<!  flatlong,  out  of  whose  midst  there  riseth  a  thread, 
and  tit  the  same  hungeth  a  sail;  to  this  engine,  termed  a 
/c.srvjvM'A-,  they  tie  one  end  of  their  boulter,  so  at*  the 
wind  coming;  from  the  shore  tilleth  the  Hail,  and  the  (tail 
cnrriet  h  the  boulter  into  the  sea,  which  after  the  respite 
of  some  liunrs  is  drawn  in  again  by  a  cord  fastened  at  the 
nearer  end." — Cartie:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
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iSs   teg,  s.    [Or.  (<-«/t-«=a  robber.] 
Knttim.:     A  genus  of  Libellulidtp  (Dragon-flies). 
Thi!    species   have    brilliant  metallic    bodies    and 

wing*. 

les  tor  nis,  s.  [Gr.  lc»te»=ei  robber,  and  ornw= 
a  bird.  ] 

I'nlteont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  order  Odon- 
tolcip.  Akin  to  He>perornis  ( q.  v.J.  Lestornis  rros- 
sipes  is  found  in  the  American  Cretaceous  beds. 

les  trls.s.  (GT.ltitrii,  a  peculiar  form  of  lis- 
trikos= piratical ;  ltstis=a  pirate,  a  buccaneer.] 

Ornith.:  Skuas,  Skua-gulls.  A  genus  of  predacoous 
natatorial  birds,  family  Laridv.  The  bill  is  strong, 
hard,  cylindrical,  formed  for  cutting;  compressed, 
curved,  and  hooked  at  point,  base  of  upper  Ttiamli- 
ble  covered  with  a  cere.  Nostrils  toward  point  of 
beak,  diagonal,  narrow,  closed  behind,  pervious. 
Legs  strong,  naked  above  tarsi,  which  are  long; 
throe  toes,  palmated,  in  front;  hind  toe  small; 
claws  large,  strong,  and  much  curved.  Tail  slightly 
rounded;  the  two  middle  feathers  generally  elon- 
gated, sometimes  considerably.  The  genus  is  found 
in  northerly  regions,  rarely  further  south  than  the 
English  Channel;  but  the  Common  Skua  {Lestri» 
cataractes)  has  been  mot  with  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

I8t  (1),  *lete,  *let-en  (pa.  t.  *lat,  let,  *leet,  "lette, 
pa.  par.  '(arcn,  "Men,  'lete,  let),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
Idetan,  letan=to  let,  to  allow  (pa.  t.  let,  leol,  pa. 
par.  Ivetten) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  laten  (pa.  t.  liet,  pa. 
par.  gelaten) ;  Icel.  Idta  (pa.  t.  /'•/,  pa.  par.  f'ifinn) ; 
Dan.  lade  (pa.  t.  lod,  pa.  par.  ladet) ;  Sw.  Idta  (pa.  t. 
li'it,  pa.  par.  laten);  Goth.  Ii-t'in  (pa.  t.  laitot,  pa. 
par.  utant)  ;  Ger.  lassen  (pa.  t.  livss,  pa.  par.  ijelas- 
sen).} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause.    (Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  23.) 

2.  To  permit,  to  allow,  to  suffer;  to  give  leave, 
power,  liberty,  or  authority  to. 

"Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go."— Exodus  viii.  28. 

*[  In  this  sense  let  is  followed  by  the  infinitive 
without  the  sign  to. 

*S.  To  leave. 

"So  high  doctrine  I  lete  to  divines."  — Chaucer:  Per- 
soitea  Tale. 

4.  To  suffer,  allow,  or  permit  a  thing  to  follow 
any  course  or  to  remain  in  any  state. 

"When  the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up  into 
the  wind,  we  let  her  drive.'* — Acts  xxvii.  10. 

5.  To  grant  the  use,  occupation,  or  possession  of 
on  payment  of  a  certain  stipulated  rent ;  to  lease. 

"A  householder  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen." — Matthew  zzi.  33. 

6.  To  lend  on  hire  (generally  followed  by  out) ;  as, 
Ho  lets  out  carriages. 

7.  To  give  out  on  contract ;  to  give  out  to  be  done 
or  carried  out  at  an  agreed  rate  or  price  ;  as,  to  let 
the  building  of  a  house;  to  let  a  contract. 

».  Let  is  principally  used  in  the  imperative  mood, 
with  the  following  differences  in  force: 

(1)  Prayer,  entreaty,  desire,  wish  ;  as,  "Let  mo 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his." 

(2)  Exhortation,  entreaty,  advice;  "Rise,  let  us 
bo  going." 

(3)  Permission,  concession  ;  as.  Let  them  remain. 

(4)  Command,  precept,  desire ;  as,  "Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  serve  mo." 

B.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  forbear,  to  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let  to  praise." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  10. 

2.  To  bo  offered  for  hire ;  as,  a  house  to  let. 

3.  To  yield  a  certain  rent  yearly  by  being  let ;  as, 
A  house  lets  for  $100  a  year. 

•[  1.  To  let  alone :  To  suffer  to  be  or  to  remain 
without  interference ;  to  leave  alone ;  not  to  touch 
or  interfere  with. 

"If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
Tli'  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  yon." 

Shakctp..-  Henry  IV.,  PI.  /.,».  4. 

Let  alone  is  used  adverbially  with  the  force  of, 
not  to  take  into  account,  not  to  mention. 

2.  To  let  be:  To  let  alone:  to  suffer  to  be  as  at 
present.    Sometimes  used  absolutely,  as — 

"Let  be,  let  us  see  whether  Eliaa  will  come  to  save  him." 
— .l/.ifrAcwiivii.  49. 

3.  To  let  blood:   To  bleed;  to  open  a  vein  and 
allow  the  blood  to  flow. 

"  Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  Mood," 

Shukctp..  Kichard  II.,  i.  1. 

4.  To  let  dotrn  : 

(1)  To  allow  to  sink  or  fall ;  to  lower. 

"  They  stood,  and  had  let  down  their  wings." — Ezekttl 
1.  2S. 

(2)  To  soften  in  tempering,  as  tools,  cutlery,  *c. 
"You  must  let  it  tltnrn,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by  tem- 
pering it." — .tfoxon:  Mechanical  Exercise*. 


let 

5.  To  let  drive: 

(1)  Train.:  Tosend  forth  or  discharge  with  force 
or  violence  ;  as,  to  let  drive  an  arrow. 

(2)  Intrant.:  To  aim  a  blow;  to  strike  with  force 
or  violence;  as,  to  let  drive  at  a  man.    i.  •>'/•/  mi.  i 

6.  To  let  fall:  To  spoak,  utter,  or  mention  inci- 
dentally ;  as,  to  If  t  full  a  remark. 

7.  To  let  fly:  The  same  as  to  Irt  drive  (a.  v.',. 

8.  To  let  go:  To  allow  to  depart;  to  release  from 
confinement  ;  to  remove  restraint  from. 

"  If  ih.  in  Irl  thi»  man  a",  thou  art  not  Cmar't  friend." 
—  luhn  xli.  12. 

9.  To  let  go  by  the  run  : 

\nttt.  :  To  loosen,  as  lines,  so  as  to  let  that  which 
they  support  fall  suddenly  and  completely. 

10.  To  li't  in  : 

ill  To  admit  ;  to  allow  to  enter  or  pass  in. 
"1st  in  your  king,  whose  labor'd  spirit* 
Crave  harborage  within  your  city  walla." 

>ViuJl!-.«;..:  King  John,  11.  1. 

(2)  To  insert  in  a  space  prepared  for  the  purpose  ; 
as.  to  let  in  a  piece  of  wood. 

(3)  To  cheat.    (Slang.) 

11.  To  let  into: 

(11  To  admit;  to  let  in. 

i  -  1  To  insert  in  a  space  prepared  ;  as,  A  stone  is 
l<  t  into  a  wall. 

12.  To  let  into  a  secret  :  To  acquaint  a  person  with 
something  secret  or  known  only  to  a  few. 

13.  To  let  loose  :  To  free  from  restraint  ;  to  suffer 
to  go  free  ;  to  release. 

"  Finding  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  he  let  loose  his 
thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure."  —  Siilnry:  Arcadia. 

14.  To  let  tiff: 

(1)  To  suffer  or  allow  to  go  free,  as  from  some 
penalty  or  punishment. 

(2)  To  discharge,  to  fire  off,  as  an  arrow  or  a  gun. 
"Ohargtng  my   pistol   with  powder,   1  cautioned   the- 

emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  off  in  the  u  1  1  " 
Swift:  Gulliver's  Travel*,  Ltllfput. 

(3)  To  release,  as  from  an  engagement;  as,  I  will 
let  you  off  the  bargain. 

15.  To  let  on:  To  toll,  to  give  information.    (1'nf- 
gar.) 

16.  To  let  out: 

(1)  To  suffer  to  escape;  to  release  from  cociino- 
ment. 

(2)  To  allow  to  become  known  ;  to  divulge. 

(3)  To  extend,  to  enlarge,  to  loosen  ;  as,  to  let  out 
a  dress. 

To  lease  or  let  on  hire.    [A.  5.] 


i4)  To 
5)  To  let  or  give  on  contract. 
7.  To  l 


. 

let  the  cat  out  of  the  hat/:  To  allow  a  secret 
to  escape. 

18.  To  let  slide  :  To  let  alone,  not  to  trouble  about  ; 
to  let  be. 

19.  To  let  slip  : 

(I)  To  loose  from  the  slips  ;  as,  to  let  dogs  slip. 

i  -  1  To  lose  by  negligence,  to  let  pass  ;  to  omit  ;  us. 
to  let  an  opportunity  slip. 

(3)  To  forget  ;  to  allow  to  escape  the  memory. 

"  We  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  thing* 
which  we  have  heard  lent  at  any  time  we  should  let  them 
slip."—  Hebrew  ii.  1. 

20.  To  let  past: 

(1)  To  lose  by  negligence;  not  to  seize. 

(2)  To  look  over,  to  pass  over  ;  as,  to  let  an  offense 
pass. 

21.  To  let  up  :  To  quit  ;  to  forbear  ;  to  moderate. 

22.  To  let  well  alone:   To  leave  matters  as  they 
are;   to  let  things  bo,  without  trying  to  improve 
what  is  already  satisfactory. 

let-Off,  e. 

Weaving:  An  arrangement  in  a  loom  by  which 
the  yarn  is  paid  off  from  the  beam  at  such  a  rate  as 
it  shall  be  required  by  the  weaving  process,  and 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  the  picks,  the 
sizes  of  the  warp  and  weft  thread,  the  compactness 
with  which  it  is  beaten  up  by  the  lay.  The  take-up 
is  the  winding  onto  the  cloth-beam  of  the  com- 
pleted web,  and  proceeds  coincidently  with  the  let- 
off  from  the  yarn-beam.  Regularity  of  let-off  is 
secured  by  making  the  rate  of  surface  motion  of 
the  yarn-beam  depend  upon  the  tension  of  the  yarn; 
and  the  rate  of  revolution  of  the  beam,  to  secure 
equal  speed  of  let-off,  will  becomeirapid  as  the  bulk 
of  yarn  diminishes  from  the  roller. 

tlSt  (2),  «lette,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  lettan,  gelettmi  = 
to  make  late,  from  /irf  slow:  as  hinder  is  front 
-hind  in  behind  ;  Dut.  letten  --  to  impede,  from  laat 

late:  Icel.  letja,  from  latr;  Goth.  latjun  =  to  be 
late,  from  {a£*=slothful.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct,  to 
prevent.    (Shake*p.  :  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

B.  Intrant.  :  To   hinder,    to  obstruct;  to  cause 
obstruction.     (2  Thessalonians  ii.  7.) 

18t  (!),«.    [LET  (!),».]    A  letting  for  hire. 
I6t(2),».    [LET  (2),  t'.] 

)  .  Ord.  Lana.  :  A  hindrance,  an  obstacle,  an  im- 
pediment, a  delay. 

"All  Mi  thrown  behind  me." 

Xaittnaer:   Viral*  Martyr,  L  I 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sli^n.      -lion,     -slon  =  shun;      -(Ion,      -s.ion  =  shun,     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.      -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


let-alone 

2.  TVmii*.  Inirn-teiini*.  unit  rm-quett:  \  l,>t  is  any 
hindrance  in  the  ooane  oi  a  game,  which  does  not 
arise  from  tin*  fault  of  the  player.     In  lawn-t«-nni-. 
when  the  servico-ball  ton.-!..-  the  top  of  the  net  and 
falls  o\  ,T  into  tli*.  rik'ht  ronrt.  tin-  stroke  is  a  "  let," 
and  tho  player  serves  again. 

•let-alone,  «uM.  Forbearance ;  abstention  from 
action,  i  NA'iA-,  x/i. ;  Lear,  T.  3.) 

-lit,  tuff.  [Kr.  -»•!.]  A  diminutival  suffix  fn- 
•  lui-nily  appended  to  English  nouns;  as,  stream, 

,:/.(. 

let  a  be,  let  a  bee,  mlr.  orronj.    [A-BE.] 
letsh  1 1 1.  «.    [  A.  S.  ;«-can=to  moist.-n.  ] 
1.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes  through  which  water 
passes  or  li'ti'hi-,  aud  thus  imbibes  tho  alkali. 
.'.    \  li-tch-tuh. 

3.  A  stagnant  ditch. 

letch-tub,  «.    A  tub  or  wooden  vessel  in  which 
ashes  an-  |..t,-h.-,l  ;  a  leach-tub. 
tlit?h  (2),«.    [LETH,  LECUEB.]    A  strong  desire, 
litch,  r.  /.    [LETCH,  «.]    To  wash   as  ashes,  by 

Earning  water  ihrouuh.  and  thus  imbibing  tho  al- 
ali  from  them.  The  water  so  charged  is  called 
lye  iq.  v.). 

litph  f,  n.  [Eng.  letch,  v.;  -y-1  Allowing  the 
percolation  of  water,  as  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil. 

•lete,  r.  r.    [LET(!),I>.] 

•l«te,«.   [LKTHE.] 

•lit  game,  ».  [Eng.  let  (2),  T.,  and  game.}  One 
who  spoils  or  binders  pleasure;  a  spoilsport. 
(Chaucer:  Testament  oj  Love,  bk.  i.) 

lith  al,  Mith  -all,  a.  [Fr.  lethal,  from  Latin 
lethalit,  li'talit.  from  fc(um  =  doatb.J  Deadly,  fatal, 
mortal. 

•li  thai  1  tf,  «.  [Eng.  lethal ;  -ity;  Fr.  If  thai- 
itf.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lethal;  mortal- 
ity. 

li-thar  glc,  li  thar  glc  al,  a.  [Or.  lethargi- 
jfco*,  from  /»-//iarf/m  — drowsiness,  lethargy  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  Ifthargiiiue  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  Irtiinjirn.] 

1.  Drowsy;  inclined  to  sleep ;  affected  with  leth- 
argy ;  dull,  heavy. 

"  Hen  thus  lethargic  have  best  memory." 

Donne:  Seovnd  Anntr. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  lethargy  ;  heavy. 

"  Thla  let hargte  sleep."—  /Vnnam:  Sophy. 
li-thar  -ftlc  al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  lethargical;  -fir.] 
In  a  lethargic  manner. 

"  The  lazy  hours,  lethargically  dnll." 

Vavrkea:  A  \'<iyH0e  to  the  rianet*. 

li-thar  -glc-al  ness,  «le  thar  glc  niss,  «uM. 
[Eng.  Irtfia rijif.  lethargical;  -netts.}  The  quality  or 
stall'  of  being  lethargic;  lethargy. 

•lith  ar  gled,  a.  [Eng.  lethargy;  -ed.]  Made 
lethargic  ;  affected  with  a  lethargy. 

"  His  motion  weakens,  or  his  discernlngs 
Are  lethnrvted."  Shakes/*.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

•lith  ar  fclze,  *18tli'-ar-ftl.}e.   r.  /.     tEnjrlish 

);  -izt-.}    To  make' li'thurtfic. 

_?  (»),  *l«th  arge,  «.  [Fr.  Ifthargie, 
from  Lat.  Irthargia,  from  dr.  fr//iar(/i'a  =  drow8i- 
nt--.  from  lfthttryr»=  forgetful,  from  /i'//u--uhliv- 
ion  ;  Sp.  A.  Ilal.  letaryia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Murhid  ilniw-inpHs;  nnnatnrnl  sloopinoss;  a 
lonjj  and  profound  sloop,  from  which  ono  can  hardly 
br  aroused. 
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"  Il«r0  Isthnryv*  with  dendlj  nl«*p  opprwwwd, 
Stretched  on  hit*  tmck  u  mtfchtjr  lublmrd.  lay." 

Thomson:  Cattle  of  Indoirnct,  i.  74. 
2.  A  state  of  dullness,  iuactivity,  or  inaction. 
"  Hut  i  ht-ii  the  Mp.rit,  rnu**d  by  hnnext  wlium*. 
Hbook  uff  that  Itthnryti.  and  i*oar»<l  to  fume." 

•  •hurchill:  Epistlftu  William  Hearth. 

II.   T'rhni rally; 

1.  ruth.,  or  Phyt,:  Tho  name  ns  T.  1. 

L'.  lint.:  A  «tate  of  i'l;mt>  in  which  their  buds, 
ffraft-i, ami  -P-.-.U  aro  sltiti^i^h  in  deTolopmont.  In 
(li.'<M-''..f  hud-,  close  pruninff  Will  sotiu-tiiTieM  aid 
tin-in,  ami  in  that  «.f  -n  i|-  |1(  >t  water  or  weak  acid. 

*l«th  »r  fcf  (2).*.    [LITIIAI 

•18th   »r  If,*.!.    [LETHABOY  (2),«.]    Toreador 

k'tharu'ic. 

Le  the  <l».  *.  [Lat..  from  (ir.  lt-tkf=(l)  tho 
riv.-r  I.'-thf.  i  J '  f'-rc'-t  fulness. J 

1.  Lit.  it  Greek  M>,th.:  (inn  of  the  rivers  of  hell, 
the  WfttOTfe of  whion  pMMMld  t  lif  prnperty  nf  pro- 

doeinc forgetfolnau  *if  all  thep;i-i  in  those  who 
drunk  them. 

"  Isthr,  th«  rlvnr   of  ohlfvlnn.  roll* 

HIT  WHt'ry  Ifthjrrinth,  which  whooo  drink* 
{•  <ir^ftn  Uith  JOT  and  grief." 

Milto*  :r.  /..,  II.  683. 


^.  /•>;..   Forgptfulni'nx,  oblivion. 

"  The  cup  rnuat  bold  a  deadlier  draught, 
That  bring*  a  Lrthe  for  despair  " 

ltlfr">t     In  thf  llnunts  »f  Mrn. 

•lithe  (2),..    [Lat.  Mum.]    Di-iilh. 
"Here  iliil.t  thon  fall;  and  bere  tby   hunter*  stand, 
Sinned  In  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  Itthr." 
Shakrtp..-  Julia*  Omar,  111.  1. 

Le  the  an.  Li  th»  an,  a.  [Lat.  Letheeiu,  fnim 
Lethe  U).]  Pertaining  to  the  river  Lethe;  causing 
forgctfulnest*  or  oblivion. 

"In  the  oblivions  Lethrra*  gulf." 

<„!/•).  rr     TII  Hi*  t'nthrr.     (Transl.) 

•lith  -eid,  n.  [Eng.  Mke  (l);-ed.]  Forgetful, 
oblivious,  unconscious. 

li  thi  8n,  «.  [LETHE  (l).l  A  name  (riven  to 
sulphuric  ether,  when  used  ax  an  antestm>tic. 

•li  thi-6n-lie,  v.  t.  [Eng.  MAron;  -ize.]  To 
place  under  the  influence  of  letheon  ;  to  render 
unconscious. 

•li-thlf  Sr-O&S,  a.  [Lat.  lethum,  r<rfum  =  death  : 
fero  =  t»  bear,  to  brine,  and  Kng.  adj.  suff.  -out.} 
Causing  death  ;  fatal,  deadly,  mortal. 

leth  rus,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Rr.  lathraiot 
-hiddi'ii.  concealed,  aud  lythron  or  ly(/iros=fllth, 
defilement.  J 

Kiit<nn.:  A  geiiiix  of  lamollicorn  beetles,  sub- 
fnmily  CreotmpUU*.  The  species  feed  upon  tho  eyes 
of  the  vine,  and,  if  abundant,  do  great  injury  to 
rlnejrards. 

•lith  f.  a.  [Lat.  Ifthtrtui,  from  lethe.]  [LETHE 
(1).]  Causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion;  lethasan. 

•U-tlf  -I-OsVte,  r.  i.  [Lat.  l&tiftcatiu,  pa.  par.  of 
l<ftifco=tft  gladden,  to  cheer;  /<e<<w=joyful,  and 
Aic/o=to  mako.J  To  rejoice. 

•li-tlf  1  ca   tlon,  «.    [LETIFICATE.]    Rejoicing. 

"The  shepherds  of  Christ  by  thee  made  Mlflcatton."— 
Canillrmm  Hay,  Introd.  1  1512). 

Li    t6,  ».     [Or.  Leto,  Lat.  Latona,  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis.] 
Attron.  :  [ASTEROID,  68.] 

Lett,.-.    [Sclavonic  (T).]     A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  tho  province  of  Livonia. 
•letta,  r.  t.    [LET  (2),  r.] 

•lit  -tgr  (!),«.  [Eng.  let  (I),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
lets  or  permits. 

•letter-go,  «.    A  spendthrift. 

•lit  t«r  (2).  «.  [Eng.  let  (2),v.;  -cr.]  Ono  who 
or  that  which  lots,  hinders,  or  obstructs. 

lit  tSr  (3),  *lettre,  ».  [Fr.  letti-e,  from  Latin 
litrra,  littera=a  letter,  so  called  from  its  lx>ing 
originally  imeared  or  scrawled  on  parchment,  not 
engraved  with  a  knife  on  wood  :  Lnt.  litit*,  pa.  par. 
of  Itn«=to  bosmear  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  letra  ;  Ital.  lettera.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A    mark   or   character,  written,   printed,    on- 
H~"1  or  painted,  and  employed  to  represent  a 
'  ltd,  or  an  articulation  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

..tower:  C.  A.,  iv.) 

2.  A    written    message    or   communication;    an 
opistle;  a  message  communicate<l  from  one  person 
to  another  by  means  of  written  characters. 

"  1  hare  a  Itttrr  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  nt." 

Shakftp.:  Merry  Wire*  of  H'tnilmir,  iv.  6. 

3.  (Tl.):  Learning,  erudition. 

"  How  knowetb  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned?  " 
—Joan  vii.  16. 

4.  The  verbal  expression:  the   literal    meaning; 
that  which  the  words  literally  express. 

"We  must  observe  the  letter  of  the  law,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  reason  of  the  law."  —  Taylor:  Holy  Living 
and  Dying. 

II.  Print.  :  A  character  used  in  printing.  Tvpr> 
cither  of  metal  or  w<M>d.  Used  collectively  to  ri-p- 
ri-nit  type,  a»"n  case  of  letter,"  "n  font  of  letter." 
Fat  letter  is  typo  with  body  and  face  broad  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  height.  Lean  letter  is  typo  thin  or 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  Body  lettrr  is 
typo  in  whirh  the  main  portion  of  a  lunik  or  paper 
is  printed.  Kody  letter  U  known  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  size  of  tin-  t.yp<>  ;  tln>  sizes  in  must 
common  use  being:  Pearl,  Agate,  Nonpareil,  Min- 
ion. Itrfvicr,  Bourgeois,  Long  Primer,  Small  Picat 
and  Pica. 

If  A  letter  is,  in  it.i  nature,  altogothcr  familiar; 
this  term  may  l>o  used  for  whatever  is  written  by 
I'm-  friend  to  another  ill  ilonifstic  life,  or  for  the 
public  documents  of  this  description  which  have 
emaoated  from  the  pen  of  writers,  as  tin-  /•  //•  /.s  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  letters  of  Pope  01  of  Swift  ; 
and  even  those  which  wt-ri-  written  bv  tho  ancii-iit--, 
as  the  letter*  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca;  hut  in 
strict  propriety  tho  latter  are  epitttlet—  a  term  more 
adapted  ti>  whatever  has  received  tho  sanction  «>f 
ages;  and  by  tho  same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is 
peculiarly  solemn  in  its  contents  has  arqmn-il  tin' 


same  epithet,  as  the  tfiitln  of  St.  P»nl,  St.  Peter, 
St  .lolin.  St.  Juile;  and  by  an  analogous  rule,  what- 
ever iMM'try  is  written  in  thecpMwar*  form  is  de- 
nominated an  epMle  rather  tlinn  n  letter  whether 
of  ancient  or  modern  dato,  as  t  he  epittletol.  Horace, 
or  tho  epistle*  of  Boileau.  Ltttert  and  literature 
signify  knowledge  derived  through  the  ir.edium  of 
written  letter*  ot  books,  thatis,  information;  learn- 
m, i  is  mntined  to  that  which  iscommunicated.that 
is,  scholastic  knowledge.  Such  an  expression  as 
men  of  letten,  or  tho  republic  of  lettert,  compre- 
hends all  who  devote  themselves  to  tho  cultivation 
of  their  minds ;  literary  societies  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  diffusion  of  general  information  ;  learned 
societies  propose  to  themselves  the  higher  object  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge. 
T[  1.  Letter  of  Attorney :  [ATTORNEY.] 
*2.  Letter  of  Credence:  A  letter  intended  to  com- 
mend the  bearer  to  tho  confidence  of  a  third  per- 
son ;  a  commendatory  letter. 

3.  Letter  of  Credit :  [CREDIT,*.] 

4.  Letter  of  Marque :  [MASQUE.] 

5.  Dead-letter:  [DEAD.] 

6.  SUgnet-letter :  (SiONET.) 

7.  Lettert  Patent:  A  document  issued  under  the 
patent  laws  of  this  country  securing  to  inventors 
exclusive  rights  in  the  creations  of  their  genius. 

letter-board, «. 

Print.:  A  board  on  which  pages  or  columns  of 
type  are  temporarily  placed. 

letter-book,  «.  A  book  in  which  copies  of  letters 
are  kept  in  business  offices. 

letter-box,  t. 

1.  A  box  in  a  post-office  for  the  reception  of  let- 
tors  for  despatch,  tho  letters  being  allowed  to  fall 
in  through  a  slit  or  aperture. 

2.  A  box  attached  inside  n  door  to  catch  tho  let- 
tors  and  cards  left  by  postmen  or  callers. 

3.  An  office-box  to  nold  letters  accumulating  dur- 
ing tho  day,  awaiting  despatch. 

letter-carrier,  ».  A  man  employed  by  the  post- 
office  to  carry  about  and  deliver  letters ;  a  postman. 

letter-case, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case  or  portfolio  for  letters. 

2.  Print.:  A  partitioned  tray  in  which  assorted 
letters  are  placed  ;  n  case. 

letter-clip,  ».  A  spring  clasp  to  hold  letters  or 
other  memoranda  together. 

letter-copying,  a.    (See  compound.) 
Letler-coni/inti  machine :  A   machine  for  copying 

letters.    The  first  was  invented  by  James  Wutt  in 

1778,  aud  patented  by  him  in  178U. 

letter-cutter,  «.    One  who  cuts  type. 

letter-file,  *.  A  box,  case,  folio,  or  envelope,  for 
containing  letters  to  which  reference  is  required  to 
be  made. 

letter-founder,  *.  One  who  casts  letters;  a 
type-founder. 

letter-foundry,  «.  A  place  where  type  is  cast; 
a  type-foundry. 

letter-leaf,  letter-plant, «. 
Hot. :  Tho  genus  Gramma topbyllum. 
letter-lichens,  *.  pi. 
Hot. :  (iraphidaceaj  (q.  v.). 

letter-lock,  ».  A  lock  whoso  bolt  is  surrounded 
by  several  rings  having  notches,  through  which  a 
set  of  studs  on  the  bolt  must  pass  before  t  lie  lock 
can  l>o  opened.  Theso  notches  are  so  arranged  as 
to  prt-vcnt  tho  passage  of  the  bolt  except  when  cer- 
tain letters  on  a  series  of  exterior  rings  are  brought 
intolino  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  particular 
word  or  combination  on  which  tho  lock  has  been 
set. 

letter-message, «. 

•1.  A  letter  in  lieu  of  a  summons  sent  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  n  peer  who  was  defendant  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  (Eng.) 

•_'.  A  letter  from  the  sovereign  sent  to  the  deanand 
chapter  naming  the  person  whom  they  are  required 
turliTt  ;i-  l)ishop.  (Eng.) 

letter-office,  «.    A  post-office  (q.  v.).    (Eng.) 

letter-paper, «. 

/'"/"'-.•  Pa  IXT  of  post  or  note  size,  for  epistolary 
use.  The  ordinary  size  of  post  is  Kixlti  UtODM  when 
flat,  and  8x10  when  folded.  Note-paper  is  smaller, 
aud  varies  in  ,-i/i'. 

letter-plant, «.    [LETTER-LEAF.] 
letter-press, ».  4  a. 
A.  Atmbttantive: 

1.  Letters  or  wnnlsprinted  orimprossod  on  P.'IJMT 
..r  nt  IMT  material  by  type  ;  printed  pages. 

2.  A  copying-press  for  letters. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      wi,     wit,     here,     camel,     bCr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     02      e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


letter-punch 
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B.  Asdttj.:  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  em- 
ployed in,  typo  print  inn  ;  as,  a  letter-press  printer. 

l.tltiT-iii-rxx/irintiHy:  The  ordinary  form  of  print- 
ing in.  which  a  body  of  settype  is  inked  and  an  im- 
pression taken  from  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper  pressed 
upon  it. 

letter-punch,  «.  A  stoel  punch  having  a  letter 
engraved  on  its  end.  They  are  used  to  make 
matrices  for  type;  also  to  mark  other  articles  of 
metal  by  giving  an  impression  thereon  when  struck 
with  a  hammer. 


Let  -tlsh,  Let  -tic,  o.  &  s.    [Eng.  Lett;  -ic; 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Letts  • 

habitants  of  Livonia. 


; -ixli.\  white  or  grayish.  Compomt  ion  :  A  silicate  of  limes 
.  magnesia,  alumina,  anu  little  or  no  iron.  lyim.il 
'"  formula  (U*.OM>U)(8iOiAlrfM).  Hardne- 

specific  gravity,  3'19.  L(M>ks  like  diopside.of  which 

B.  As  subst.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  Letts,    the  Brif.  J/IM.  Cuf.  makes  it  a  variety. 
It  belonged  originally  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of 
the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 
*18t  tre  (treastr),*.    [Fr.]   A  letter. 
lettre-de-cachet,  «.    [CACHET.] 
I6t -tred  (tred  as  tSrd),  a.    [LETTEBED.] 

•let-trure,  *let-ter-ure, «.    Literature.    (CAau- 
letter-sorter,  «.    A  person  employed  in  a  post-    cer  \ 
office  to  sort  and  arrange  letters  according  to  their 

(lest  inations. 

letter-wood, ». 

Hot. :  Brosmium  aubletii,  called  also  Piratinera 
guiatmnsis. 
letter-writer,  s. 


lett    s6m  Ite,  K.    [Named  after  the  English  min- 
eralogist, W.  G.  Lettsom,  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  CYAXOTBICHITE  (q.  v.). 

•let-tu-a-rle, ».    [ELECTUARY.] 

lettuce,  *letuce  (pron.  IStt  -Is),  ».  [O.  Fr.  laic- 
tuce,  laituce  (Fr.  laitue) ;  Prov.  laytaga,  lachuga ; 

Bot. :  The'  English  name  of  the  genus  Lactuca, 
and  specially  of  the  Garden  Lettuce,  Lactuca 
saliva.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  from  Flanders  about  1520.  Of  the.  varie- 


leuc  au    rln,  >.     [Gr.  leukot,  and  Eng.  aurin.] 

[AUBIN.J 

Leach'-tSn-bSrg-Ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  Duke 
von  Louchtenberg,  of  Russia,  by  Komoneu ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal  crystals, 
with  a  basal  cleavage  in  the  Schiscliimsk  Mount- 
ains, near  Slutonst,  Urals.  Hardness.  2'5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'61-2'71.  Luster  of  cleavage  planes,  pearly. 
Colorless  internally,  yellowish-white  externally 
Thin  luminie,  flexible,  slightly 


IT  Blue  or  False  Lettuce  is  the  genus  Mulgedium ; 
Lamb's  lettuce  is  Valerianella  olitoria;  Leu  let- 


(from  alteration). ,  — ,  — s 

elastic.  Composition :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alum- 
ina, sesquioxide  of  iron  and  magnesia.  Uniaxal. 
Des  Cloizeaux  includes  this  among  the  minerals  of 
his  Pennine  (q.  v.)  group  of  chlorites. 

lea  -9lC,  a.    [Gr.  Jeufcos=white;   Eng.   suff.  -ic 
(Cfccm.).J 

Chetn. :  Of  or  belonging  to  leucin  (q.  v.). 

leucic-acid.  >. 

C5Hi0OH ; 
Chera.:   CfiHYiO3=  I  a    diatomic    mono- 

COOH 


^W«r^cl8^7r^S,°a^^ild5eTtuZ    basic  acid  formed  by  faction  of  nitrous  acid  on 
Luetuca  virosa  leucme.    It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms  solu- 

ble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water;  they  melt  at  73* 


1.  One  who  writes  letters ;  an  instrument  for  copy- 
ing letters. 

2.  A  book  which  teaches  the  art  of  letter-writing, 
letter-writing,  s.   The  act  of  writing  letters ; 

the  proper  mode  or  style  of  writing  letters. 

ISt'-tSr,  v.  t.  [LETTERS.]  To  impress  or  stamp 
with  a  letter  or  letters. 

"I  observed  one  weight  lettered  on  both  sides." — Addt- 
ton:  On  Coins. 

iSt -t5red,  'let  tred,  a.    [Eng.  letter;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Marked,  stampedj  or  impressed  with  letters. 

2.  Learned ;  versed  in  letters  or  literature ;  eru- 
dite. 

"Around  my  throne  the  letter'd  rabbins  stand." 

Prior:  Solomon,  I. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  suited  for,  litera- 
ture or  learning. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  on  the  surface  spots  with  the 
form  and  appearance  of  letters,  as  in  some  Ope- 
graplias. 

lettered  china-mark,  s. 

.i^T^it^rtHh^^stike^leSers^    ^ ^~^ **  ™  nearly  ir^tSL  by>e^,Vdration  of  U..^  ..t  crysfa,liz, 

"  -"  -          [Greek  leukame,  (aufcanic=tho    white  microscopic  rhombic  needles;   Insoluble  in 


lettuce-laver,  ». 
Bot.:  An  algal,  Viva  lactuca. 

lettuce-opium,  ».  Opium  yielded  by  the  Let- 
tuce and  other  species  of  Lactuca. 

lettuce-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Pisonia  morindifolia.  It  is  cultivated  in 
some  Indian  gardens. 

lea-ca-dSn'-dr&n,  s.  [Gr.  leul-o«=light,  bright, 
white,  and  drys  (geuit.  dcndron)  =  a  tree;  so  called 
from  the  white  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteacete,  family  or  tribe  Pro- 
teidee  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  small  shrubs  or  trees 


and  volatilize  at  100*. 

lea  -Cll-Ite,  «.  [Greek  ;«ufco»=whito,  and  lithos= 
stone.] 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  LEUCITE-BASALT  and  LETJ- 
CITOPHYR  (q.v.). 

Iea9-Im'-Ide,  s.  [English.  !euc(ine),  and  imide.J 
[LECCINITBII..] 

lea-9ln,  lea -Cine,  ».  [Gr.  ;eufco»=white;  Eng. 
suff.  -in,  -ine.]  [AMIDOCAPBOIC  ACID.] 

lea^In'-I-trll,  s.    [Eng.  leuci(n),  and  nitril.] 

Chemistry:   CjHnNO  «  CjHiiOj.  (lenclc   acid)-r; 


— *-'  v*»-  *•/•          •   ~,~ ~  , ,          — ,.          :  ,  v  isfteiiuifi  i  u  .      v  fliiiii^v^  —  v>i>*»i'jv^:j     v*^"*^*^     »v«»«/   i 

from  Southern  Africa,  formerly  used  greatly  at  the    yn3— 2H:|O,  leucimide,  a  crystalline  body  formed 


lea-ca'-nl-a, «. 
throat.] 


ion  in  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leuca-  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Itisui 
o,  and  nil  he  (q.  v.).  Leucania  conigera,  the  Brown-lino  and  potash,  even  at  the  boilin 
iwith  Bright-eyes,  flies  about  at  dusk,  and  even  during  in  acetic  and  nitric  acids. 


lettered-tortoise,  s. 

Zool. :  Emys  scripta,  a  terrapin  very  commc 
this  country.    Generally  it  is  dark  brown  above. 

the  edges  of  the  carapace  are  boldly  scribbled  with „ , — , —   — 

broad  scarlet  marks,  something  like  the  letters  of  the  day.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  limestone  districts, 
some  strange  language.  Below  it  is  yellow ;  the  L.  pallida  is  the  Common  Wainscot,  a  moth  very 
head  is  yellow  and  black.  ( Wood.) 

iSt  -tSr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  ».    [LETTBK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 


cold  water;  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
It  is  unaffected  by  ammonia 
ig  heat,  but  dissolves 


frequently  seen. 
leu-cSn'-I-dn,  ». 


,       ^ 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Entom.  :  A  family  of  Mo 


[Mod.  Lat.  leucam(a);  Lat. 


_ „ oths,  tribe  or  group  Noc- 

tuina.    It  comprises  moths  moderate  in  size,  with  a 
_. thick  body  sometimes  erected  above ;  larvw  more  or 

1.  The  act  of  marking,  stamping,  or  impressing    IOM  tufted^with .hair,  or  even ^veryjiairy.^  lUn 
with  letters. 

2.  Letters  stamped  or  impressed  upon  anything. 

3.  An  inscription,  a  title ;  as  on  a  signboard,  a  coin    reeds. 
or  medal,  or  a  tombstone. 

lettering-box,  s. 


lea-9ls-9l  -na,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  leucisc(us) :  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy.:  A  sub-family  of  Cyprinidte.  The  dorsal 
fin  is  snort,  the  osseous  ray  absent.  Type,  Louots- 
cus  (q.v.). 

leQ-cIs  -CUB,  ».  [Gr.  Jeufci«Jto»= the  white  mullet.} 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidw,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-family  Leuciscina.  The  body  has  imbri- 


ar,  o  .  -    the  gu-amily  Leu. 

eludes  the  Wainscot  Moths.    They  frequent  marshy    cated  scales;  barbels  are  wanting;  the  pharyngpal 
places,  the  larvee  feeding  on  grasses  or  the  stems  of    ^th  are  in  a  single  or  double  series  ;  the  intestine 


short,  with  a  few  convolutions.    Nearly  100  species 

leuc  an    I  line, ».    [Eng.  leuc(ine)  and  aniline.]    are  known. 

Chemistry:  CjoHjiNj.  A  colorless  base  produced  lea  -9lte.  ».  [Gr.  ;«ufco»=white ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Bookbinding,  rfr.:  A  case  to  hold  a  set  of  movable  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  rosaniline,  j^jn. .  A  mineral  occurring  in  trapezohodral  crys- 
pe  when  composed  to  form  a  name  or  address,  for  CsoH^Na+^^ttiH'iNj;  or  by  action  or  nasc  t  ^j  .  volcanic  rocks,  and  formerly  regarded  as 
ttering  books,  marking  linen,  &c.  hydrogen  on  anLfine.  It .'s'^""6  in  cold  water  ^  tric  £  crystallization.  Von  Rath  and  others 


rrt'riiiK  nut>K^,  imiiKuiK  uueui  otu.  /.    ,  TTCTjit-  111—  j  j        ,  i     ^   K.,*     isomemc  in  crystaiiiianun.      YOU  now  «uu  « 

mteuasx* ': 

*1  S»- '      *ST-    7i*A       ,.      m          Ttf.rtcr       Jaffa*-  •    ~i-ro     I        T1/-*    MTMrA        1)..      .    ..  .     I  I    .  .         .       ...„..,,»          I*-      ,.       i>n-iHiltr     r*i  ill  V(irfr*w*      intil        *  __»!_    _ 


•tamping 

*lSt -t5r-Ize 
letters. 

letters  or  learning;  illiterate;  igmorant. 

"A   meer  during  letterless  commander." — Waterhouae 
At'"!,  for  Learning,  p.  125. 


.        r-n            i    ..                -          L       -i        : A.                                      '        '                          • « Vail j.    j     •  V1OW.        Jlir^Cll wttiu     nmiuiiiiiiB     im 

,  v.  «.    [Eng.  letter;  -ize.]    To  write    By  oxidizing   agents  it  is  readily  converted  into  .         .    t  that  it  posgosscs  a  p,>lysyntheticstruct- 

rosanilino.    Leucamline stands  in  thesamo relation  Mallard  regards  it  as  pseudo-isometric,  and 

tl8f-t8r-188B.  a.    [Eng.  letter;  .less.]   Devoid  of    to ,  rospnaine  as  ind.go-white _to  ind.go-blue.    Its  refe-re  u  to  th? or^lorllombic  system,  and  WeisWch 


•let  -ter-llng,  s.  [Eng.  letter;  dimin. suff.  -ling.]    ,,4^,,  for  a  long  time  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.    KOSio!+\l"6v3sioT"'  FiTund" abumfantfy  in ;  the 

S2^!2*S.SS!*!?fe^  *5S  &3$l3>&2SS:    lavas  o|  Vesuvius  and  in  the  volcanic  breccias  of 


•I6t  -tern,  s.    [LECTERN.] 
•let-«9e  (l),«.   [LATTICE.] 

*18t  -tl96  (2),  subst.     [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  lettuce 
(q.v.).] 


dies,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  ether, 
lea-can  -tSr- He,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


Monte  Somma. 
leuclte-basalt,  s. 


was  a  leading  ingredient. 

•let    tl90  (3),  s.    [Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  letice  =  a  gray 
fur.J 

lettlce-cap  (2),«.    A  kind  of  cap. 

let  -tlig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [LET  (1),  ».] 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  allowing,  granting,  per- 
mitting, or  giving  on  hire. 

lettlng-down,  s. 

Metal-working:  The  process  of  lowering  the  tern-    attacks, 
per  of   a  steel  tool  or  spring,  which  has  been  made       leuc  aug  -Ite,  s. 
Flint  hard  and  then  reduced  by  heating,  to  the  de-    mgUt.  ] 


part  a  light  speckled  appearance. 
leucite-sanidine,  s. 

01  »cl.^i«>-Y.u.^,  ,.-=  = — —/ ate'plant  (see       Petrol.:    A  kind  of  lava,  composed  of.  sanidine 

def.).     Named  from  the  downy  whiteness  of  the    andleucite,oftenwitliplagioclasticfelspar(mainly 
flowers.]  anorthite),nepheline,  sodaUte,  &c.    It  is  found  in 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiata?,  f amijj;  Ballotidee.   The    Vesuvius.     (Rutley.) 

lea-9lt-IC,  a.    [Eng.  leucit(e);  -ic.]    Of  or  per- 

t...   1 ...,»;»..  .  ...  .1,  t  ••  !  it  i  ti  IT  i  >r  n--.r -111  111  \tltf  ll  '11C1 1  •'. 


leu   cas,  s.    [Gr.  Ieufc«*=(as  adj.)  a  poetic  form 
of  (eufcos=whito,  (as  subst.)  a  labia 


„    people  of  Munipoor  in  the  east  of  India  prepare  an 

«i(1  fcM«   f  .,.,..,..,..,.  J. ,,/.,/.  ^-   \vltiph  isnsed  \vitn  Kubia 


[Gr.  /<-»l-ii.s- white,  and  Eng. 


so  called  from  its  being  the  form  of  leucite  (q.  v.). 
lea-clt -6-phyr  (yr  as  Jr),  «.    [Eng.,  <fec.,  ten- 
mix  (?).] 


boll.    b<Jy;     poTH.    J6wl;    cat,    9ell.     chorus,     ^\n,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;    sin.    as;     e^ct      *el"%*0\  e?ls*'   ph  ~ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  Bhiin;      -Won.      -9ion  =  zhiin.    -tious.    -clous.     -Bions  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


leucobryaceae 

Ien-c6-bry-a -<;8  te,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  Ituco- 

bru(um):  I. .ii.  r  m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -./././.  1 

\  f.iimlv   of  OperenJate  Mosses,  arranged 
mining  theApocarpi,  but  having  also  lateral  fruit- 
1.  <.    The  loaves  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  peduncle 
rigid,   very   hytfrometric,   purple;   the  capsule  ou- 
Taceoos  brown  ;  tlio  peristome  similarly  colored, 
lea  06  -bry"  nm,  ».    [Oroek   teiifco«=white,  and 
-an  nlk'al,  a  tree-moss,  a  lichen.) 

I  In-  typical  genus  of  the  family  Loucobry- 
aciw  (q.  v.). 

led  eft  Chal    cite,  «.    [Greek  fcufco«=  white,  and 
cfc/i/fcui=copper.  | 

.1/1/1. :  A  mineral  occurring  In  nearly  white  acicu- 
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Iea-c6ne,«.    [Eng.  leuc(in);  •one.'] 

Chem.:  Si,H»O5.  A  white  substance,  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  silicone  Si,ll,<);.  under  the 
influence  oflight  and  water.  (Watt*:  Dict.Chem., 
in.  >l.i 

leu  eft  -nis,  t.pl.  [Or.  leukonet,  pi. of  Itukon-A 
grove  of  white  poplars  (T).l 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Calcispongi*.  They  have  a 
complicated  water  canal  system. 

leO  c6n  Ic,  ii.  [Kng.  leuc(in),  and  (croc)onic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

leuconlc-acid.  «. 

Chein.:  C.,H8O«.  Oxyeroconic  acid.  A  tribasic, 
acid  obtained  by  oxidizing  barium  croconato  with 
chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  ro- 
-ulting  barium  leuconate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  a  colorless  syrup,  which,  when  heated  above  100", 
turns  yellow,  and  is  converh-d  into  croconic  acid. 
Its  salts  are  very  unstable,  twin*  readily  converted 
into  croconates,  especially  in  presence  of  alkalies. 


levant 

leu-cop  -fr-Ite, «.    [Or.  l<-ufco»=whito,  and  Eng. 

""Sin"!  An'oril-orhirmbic  mineral  resembling  Ar- 
senopyrite  (a.  v.)  in  form.  ( 'leavago,  perfect  in  one 
direction;  also  massive.  Hardness,  5-5'5;  spec, he 
gravity,  t^-TW;  luster,  metallic :  color  silver- 
white  or  steel-gray ;  streak,  grayish-black  ;  fracture, 
meven;  brittle.  Composition:  Arsenic,  6*8;  iron. 


lea  eft  path  -I-a,  len  c8p  a-thf, ».  [Or.  levkos 
-white,  and  i/ur/i</«=suffering.]  The  condition  of 
an  albino ;  albinism. 

Left-eft  pS-trl-ans.  i.pl.    [For  etym.  see  deflni- 

'  CAurcA  Hint. :  A  fanatical  Eastern  sect,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  one  Loucopetrus,  toward 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  They  professed  to 
believe  in  a  double  Trinity,  refrained  from  mar- 
ria^e.  rejected  the  sacraments  and  all  external 
worship,  placing  the  essence  of  religion  in  private 


prayer.  On  this  they  relied  as  a  means  of  expelling 
the  demon  which,  they  asserted,  dwelt  in  every 
person's  heart.  (  McClintock  it  Strong.) 


led  c6  p8t  -rlne,  Ien-c6  pSf-rlte,  «.    [Greek 
/eufco*=white,  and  ^[1*01=  rock.     Named  after  the 


lignite  the  whole  of  the  mineral  passes  over  as  a 
butter-like  mass,  which,  on  analysis,  gave  the  for- 
mula (T.r.HlKiO.  Soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  pearly  hexagonal 
plates  from  the  solution.  Melts  at  50*. 

leu'-cft  phane,  leQ-cSph  a-nlt«,  «.  [Or.  leukoi 
-white,  and  phainomai—to  appear;  Ger.  leuko- 
phan.] 

Mia.:  A  mineral  species  occurring  in  tabular 
crystals,  nearly  rectangular.  Formerly  regarded 
as  orthorhombic,  but,  both  on  optical  and  crystal- 
lographic  grounds,  now  referred  to  the  monoclinic 
system.  Cleavage  basal,  perfect  ;  in  another  direc- 
tion  Inclined  1LW  25'  to  the  base  imperfect.  Usu- 
ally massive.  Hardness,  3'5  to  4;  specific  gravity. 
2'(W4;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  pale  dirty  green  and 
wine-yellow.  Powder  white,  phosphorescent  when 
heated,  also  electric.  Composition:  A  silicate  of 
glucina,  lime,  and  soda,  with  some  fluorine.  Heated 
in  a  closed  tub'-  \vhi  tens  and  phosphoresces.  Found 
in  albitic  syenite  on  the  island  of  Lamoe,  Lango- 
-  nuiltii  in).  Norway. 

lea  c6  pha  si  a,  «.  [Or.  Ieufco»=white,  and 
;'/"/x/.s  -an  appearance.! 

Ettttim.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Papilion- 
idic.  subfamily  1'ieriili.  J^cucophasia  simtpiit  is  a 
small  white  specie-,  with  spotless  white  wings,  only 
t  In-  tip  of  the  forewings  being  clouded  with  a  dark 
line. 

len-cft-phlig  -ma  9?,  Ien-c6-phl8g-ma  -si  a, 
«.  [Or.  leukopMegmtwia,  from  Jritfco>=  white,  and 
lihlegma  =  phlegm.] 

Palh.:  A  tendency  to  a  dropsical  state,  charac- 
terized by  paleness,  llahbincss,  or  redundancy  of 
serum  in  the  blood. 

leu  c6  phlSg  mat  Ic,  a.  [English  IruropMcij- 
ma(cy)  ;  f  connective,  and  suff.  -t'c.J  Pertaining  to 
loucophlegrnacy  ;  affected  with  loucophlegmacy. 

len  c8ph  r?  I'-na,  ».  pi.  JMod.  Latin  leuco- 
phry(»)  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sufT7  -iim.] 

/'-//.;  A  family  of  Infusoria.  The  body  is  de- 
pressed,  oval,  or  oblong  ;  densely  covered  with  cells, 
arranged  in  regular  rows;  mouth  absent. 

len  c6  phr?  S,  «.  [Or.  l«ufco»=white,  and  ophryt 
=the  eyebrow  .J 

*1.  Ornitft.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Pyrgita,  found  in 
Africa. 

2.  /'>/•./.  .-  The  typical  genus  of  tlio  family  Lou- 
cophryina  (q.  v.). 

leu  c6  ph?ll,  «.  [(ir.  lcuJto<=  white,  and  pkyllon 
=  a  leaf,  j 

Chfm.  :  A  colorless  substance  said  to  exist  i  n  those 
parts  of  plants  which  are  capable  of  turning  green. 


uneven:  nrltue.  ^omiMwmuu.  /».ocu.~,  «~~,  •--.--, 
:trj. corresponding  totheformnla^o.jAs.i..  bound  in 
serwntine  at  Reichenstein,  Silesia,  and  in  crystals 
at  Geyer,  Saxony.  These,  however,  present  a  com- 
position Intermediate  between  this  species  and 
arsenopyrite  (q.  v.). 

Ieu-c6-ro-s81  -Ic,  a.     [Or.   Jcukot= white,   and 
Eng.  riMolir.]    (See  the  compound.) 
leucorosolic-acid,  s.    [Rosotic-AriD.] 
Ien-c8r-rh09  -a,  ».    [Gr.  kufcoii=wliitc,  and  rh 

"jPott.:*  discharge  from  the  vagina,  commonly 
called  whites. 

leu  eft  -Sl-a,  «.    [Gr.  Jeufc<5*i»=anything  white.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leuco- 
siadffi  (q.  v.). 

Ieft-c6-sl -a-dsB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Jeuco»(ta); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itiat.} 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Crustaceans.  They  have  the 
joints  as  if  they  were  soldered  together  into  one 
piece,  forming  a  small,  hollow,  enameled  lid,  to 
protect  the  eggs.  ( IVood'ward. ) 

left  eft    sl-an,  «.    [Mod.   Lat.  leucosi(a) ;   Eng. 

ZoOl. :  A  crustacean  of  the  family  Loucosiadip. 

Lea-cS-th6 -a,  s.  [Or.  Leukothea  =  the  white 
ginldess :  leuA.-o«=white,  and  <fcea=a  goddess.] 

1.  Mythol.:  A  name  given  to  Ino,  after  she  was 
changed  into  a  sea-goddess. 

2.  Aitron. :  [ASTEROID,  35.] 

•left  eft  -tnl-8ps, «.   [LETJCOETHIOPS.] 

left  -eft  tile,  «.     [Or.  teufco«=white,  and  rilot= 

Min.:  A  fibrous  mineral  grouped  on  serpentine; 
cleavage,  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  long 
direction.  From  its  optical  character  is  probably 


nipper,  rep; 
<'uH;,CM-2aq. 

leu  c6  5#c  lite,  ».  [Greek  leuto«=white,  and 
Jbv^'''*=a  circle.] 

Min.:  \  vatn-ty  of  apophyllito  which  exhibits 
(when  plates  are  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axis  and  examined  with  polarized  light)  a  black 
cross,  with  rings  that  are  alternately  white  and  vio- 
let-black, instead  of  the  ordinary  colored  lines. 
:ved  in  specimens  from  Skye;  Cipit  Bacbo, 
Tyrol ;  and  other  localities. 

len  -c&  cjte?,  «.  pi.  [Or.  leufco«=white,  and 
kyf'm-  n  hollow,  n  vessel.] 

A>iat. :  The  name  given  by  Robin  to  the  lymph 
corpuscles,  or  lymphoid  cells  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  and  occasionally  in  the  Mal- 
piuhian  cells. 

leu  cd  py-thsem'-I-j,  leu-c6-c,y-thSm  -I-»,  ». 
TGr.  Iwtof^white,  kijtiut  -A  hollow,  and  hnimn  = 
blood.] 

r,illuil.:  Oreat  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  with 
loss  of  re<l  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  enormous 
increase  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

leu-c6-«-thI-Sp  -1C,  a.  fOreek  !«ufco«=wliite, 
aitkinpt  =  un  Ethiopian,  a  black.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  leucocthiops,  or  albino.  Pertaining  toloucop- 
atliy. 

leO-c6-8  -thl  8ps,  «.  [Greek  leuitcw^white,  and 
o»(A>op«  =  an  Ethiopian,  a  black.]  An  albino  (q.  v.). 

lea  co  g&l  181,  «.  [Greek  teufco*=white,  and 
(pltro)ytilTot.  1 

Chrm.:  <'r,H|nrilnO|2,  or  CuHuCluOu.  A  com- 
pound formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  at  low 
temperatures  on  pyrogallol,  in  presence  of  acetic 
acid. 

Ieu-c6 -14m,  lea  c6 -I-ttm,  ».  [Greek  l«ufco«= 
•white,  andion^a  violet.  Named  from  the  color  of 

til'1  llower.  | 

Jint.:  Simwflake,  a  genus  of  Amaryllidaceip,  tribe 
Amaryllew.  It  has  a  six-parted,  bell-shaped  peri- 
anth. Leucojum  fpstiruni,  the  Summer  Snowrlake, 
is  found  in  wot  meadows.  The  bulb  of  /..  vernum  is 
emetic. 

leQ  c6  line, «.  [Eng. leuc(ine);  ol(r<n), and  suff. 
-ini-.  ] 

<:itfm.:  C.,H;N.  An  oily  organic  base,  isomeric 
with  chinolme.  extracted  from  cruile  naphtlialine. 
It  was  formerly  thought  to  be  identical  with  cliino- 
line,  Imt  siibseiinent  researches  have  proved  that  it 
<linVr>  iu  many  of  its  reactions,  especially  in  its 
behavior  wit  Ii  iodide  of  amyl. 

len  c6  Hn  -Ic,  a.  [Latin  leucoitn(e),  and  Eng. 
anff. -ir.J  (See  the  compound.) 

leucollnlc-acid,  «. 

Chem. :  CoHoNOj.  An  aciil  obtained  by  oxidizing 
loucoline  sulpnato  with  jiotas>inm  permanganate. 

It  crystallizes  in  colnrh'—  n lie-,  melting  nt  p;j  ; 

slightly  soluble  in  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
andethoT,  from  which  it  crystallizes  with  a  faint 
coloration  due  to  a  slight  oxidation.  It  is  some- 
what volatile  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapor,  to 
which  it  imparts  an  aromatic  oilnr.  Heated  above 
its  meUinCpoint.il  is  part  ially  decomposed  ;  heated 
to  redness  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  aniline,  together 
with  ammonia.  Its  salts  are  all  very  soluble,  ex- 
cepting the  plumbic,  ferric,  and  mercurous  salt-. 

leu    06  lite,  ».    [Or.  leukx^white,  and  lithot= 

Stone.  ] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  DrPvi-.E  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  PVCNITE  (q.  v.). 
Ieu-c6p-m»,,   «.     [Greek   l<-ukoma=(l)  anything 

whitened,  (2)  (seodef.).J 

I'lllh.:   Awhile   s|iot    on    the    eye.  a    thickening*!' 

tlio  cornea;  cataract  (n.  \    .    I  \i  MI;OO.] 

leU  c6  maft  -gan  Ite,  t.  [Or.  teufa»=white,and 
Eng.  mutiyttnitf.  | 

Win.:  A   snow-white   mineral  from    Raben 
near  (iwie-el,  Havaria.    Occurs  in  broad  radiated 
folia, closely  aggregated.    Contains  protoxide-  of 
manganese  and  iron,  with  some  alkalies  and  water. 
Fuses  easily  before  the  blowpipe. 

Ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w£,    wit,     here,     camel,    n?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wild,     s&n;     m&te,    cub,     cure,    nalte,    car,    rule,    full;     try,     SJrlan.     a.    a  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


leQ  c5p    6  g8n,  K.  (Or.  !<'ufc>»~-  white,  and  ;>'»|. 
=  thel>eunl.    From  t  ln>  white  hairs  with  which  th 
limb  of  the  corolla  is  boarded.  1 

lint.:  A  genus  of  Epacridacw.  tribe  Styphelie*?. 

•/logon   richei,   an    Australian    plant,    tin-re 

called  the  Native  Currant  is  a  dense  shrnb,  four  to 

seven  feet  high,  growing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  bear- 

ing small,  white  berries. 


left-co  tttr'-IC,  a.  [Or.  J*uJ:o«=whito;  t  connect- 
ive, and  Eug.  uric.]  (See  the  compound.) 

leucoturlc-acld,  >. 

Chem.:  CMtXtOt,.  Laurent's Oximide.  Amono- 
basic  acid,  formed  py  boiling  to  a  syrup  an  aqueoas 
solution  of  alloxanic  acid,  and  adding  cold  water. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalies 
and  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

leu-cous,  a.  [Gr.  leufco«=white.]  White;  a 
term  applied  to  albinos. 

left  c8x  -4ne,  «.    [Gr.  Ieuto»=white,  and  areno«= 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  GOmbel  to  the  white  de- 
composition product  of  Umenite  (Krit.  Mu».  Cat.), 
or  menaccamte  (Dana),  often  observed  in  bora- 
blendic  rocks.    Lasaulx  regards  this  as  identical 
with  his  Titanomorphite  (q.v.),  but  this  isdisputod 
by  other  mineralogists, 
leugb,  pret.  of  v.    Laughed.    (Scotch.) 
leuk,  f.  t.  &  i.    [LOOK.]    (Scotch.) 

•leuke,  a.   [LUKE,  a.] 

•leuke  -nSss,  «.    |  LUKKNESS.] 

leak  hSB  -mlC,  a.  [Or.  Ieufeo>=white;  nmma= 
lil. » id.  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

I  /n//. :  Of  or  belonging  to  white  blood — i.  e.,  hav- 
ing only  white  corpuscles.    (Roseiter.) 

•le-va-clon, «.   [LEVATION.] 

•le-val-to, ».   [LAVOLTA.] 

I8v-ant,  18-vint ,  a.  &  >.  [Ital.  l«t>an«e=the 
east  wind,  the  country  lying  toward  or  in  the  east; 
from  Lat.  levant,  pr.  par.  of  /ety>=to  raise,  the  ref- 
erence being  to  Hie  rising  of  the  sun ;  Fr,  It  rant; 
Sp.  A:  Tort,  tt-rtinte.] 

A.  An  adjective  (pron.  I8v  -ant): 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Eastern. 

"  Forth  nisli  the  /'run/,  and  the  ponent  wind*. 
Euros  and  Zephyr."  Milton.  P.  L.,  x.  104. 

2.  Geol.:  Rising;  a  term    applied    to  the  fourth 
series  of  the  Appalachian  Paueozoic  strata,  called 

th  which  the  in  New  York,  the  Medina  group,  and  of  equivalent 
age  to  the  May  Hill  Sandstone  of  England.  It  sik'- 
nitles  metaphorically  the  sunrise  period  of  thn 
Paheozoic  day.  Maximum  thickness,  about  'j.-io 
feet.  There  are  few  organic  remains,  chietlymarinn 
shells  and  fucoids.  (Pro/.  H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  of 
Pennsylvania.) 


Levant-sponge 


B.  A s  substantive  (pron.  16  vant ) : 

1.  A  name   given  to  those,    countries,  and  moro 
;.<'ciali.v  to  t  he  roust--  of  t  lio-r  countries  lying  on 

(In;  eastern  part  of  tho  Mediterranean  and  the 
neighboring  seas,  as  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Ac. 

••  My  voiage  to  the  Hands  of  Candia  and  Ohio  in  the 
l4uant."—aaokluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  9H. 

2.  An  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

"They  nre  called  Levants  lx>th  from  their  course,  as 
blowing  from  the  Kant  where  the  sun  fines,  and  also  from 
thnir  freshening  and  rising  higher  as  the  sun  rises."— 
.iii'  Hi-urn  Slteere:  Lord  Halifax's  itincell.,  p.  84. 

IT  Lerant  and  couchant : 

l.inr:  [COTJCHANT,  1[.] 

Levant-sponge, ».    [TURKEY-SPONGE.] 
I8~vant ,  s.    [Probably  the  same  as  LEVANT,  a.] 

A  land-spring. 

lS-vant'  (l),t>.  i.  [Sp.  levantar=tn  raise;  levan- 
tnr  i'I  campo— to  break  up  camp;  Jevantar  la  casa 
=  to  break  up  house.]  To  decamp,  to  run  away. 

iS-V&nt'  (2),  f.  (.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  tan,  to 
curry. 

"There  wns  also  much  valuable  machinery  used  for 
rolling,  scouring,  and  levuntlny."~Limdon  Standard. 

le  vant  3r  (1),  ».  [English  levant,  a.;-rr.]  A 
levant ;  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

tlS  vant  -  e"r  (2) ,  8.    [Bug.  levant,  v.  ;-<•)•.] 

1.  One  wlio  levants;  one  who  decamps  without 
paying  his  debts. 

2.  One  who  bets   and  decamps  without  paying. 

(Kn,J.  I 

18-yant  -Ine,  Igv'-ant-lne,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  levant, 
a. ;  -inc.] 

A.  Att  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Levant. 

"  Those  Ausonia  claims, 
Levantine  regions  these."          Cowper:  Tank,  iii.  683. 

2.  Fabric:  Distinguishing  the  particular  kind  of 
cloth  known  as  levantiue. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  native  of  the  Levant. 

2.  A  vessel  belonging  to  the  Levant. 

II.  Fabric:  A  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

18-var  I  f  a  -cl-as  (o  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.=that  you 
cause  to  bo  levied.] 

Law :  A  writ  of  execution  at  common  law,  exe- 
cuted by  the  sheriff  upon  the  goods  and  lands  of  a 
debtor. 

le-va  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  levatio,  from  levatus,  pa. 
par.  of  /cr»=to  raise.]  The  actof  raising  or  elevat- 
ing ;  elevation. 

iJ'-va  t5r  (pi.  iSv-a-tpr'-Sgl,  s.  [Lat.=a  lifter, 
from  feyo=to  lighten,  to  lift  up.] 

1.  fiurg.:  A  lever  for  raising  a  depressed  portion 
of  the  skull.    It  belongs  to  the  trephine  case. 

2.  Anat. :  That  which  raises.    Used  specially  of 
mii-cles.    There  are  a  levator  anf/u/i  oris,  a  Irrator 
(iiujuli  scapulce,  a  levator palati,  and  ten  others,  be- 
sides leratores  contaruin    and    levatorea   lonyiores 
coK/itrum. 

*16ve  (l),f.  t.  A  shortened  form  of  BELIEVE  (q.v.) . 
•16ve  (2),r.    [LIVE,  ti.] 
*le ve  (3) ,  v.    [LEAVE,  t;.] 
•leve, «.    [LEAVE,  «.] 
"ISve,  a.    [LIEF.] 
"leve  eel,  s.    [LEVESELL.] 

lev   ee,  s.    [Fr.  l?vee=n  levy,  &c.,  prop,  the  fern. 
of  tlic  pa.  par.  of  lever=to  raise.]    [LEW.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ltinyuuge: 

1.  The  act  or  time  of  rising. 

"  I  got  to  the  pencoast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's 
I'-i-'-i."  —  (,'rtiy.-  Letter  tn  Mi-.  Xii'holls. 

2.  In  the  United  States  this  term  is  applied  to  any 
assemblage  of  guests,  whether  hold  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening. 

3.  In  England  the  term  is  confined  to  a  morning 
reception  neld  by  a  sovereign,  prince,  or  personage 
of  high  rank;  especially  the  state  receptions  held 
by  the  sovereign,  to  which  aro  admitted  all  whoso 
rank,  position,  or  oiliro  entitles  them  to  such  dis- 
tinction.   It  differs  from  a  drawing-room  reception 
in  the  fact  that  to  tho  latter  ladies,  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen, are  admitted,  while  to  the  former  gontlo- 
zneu  only  are  admitted. 

II.  Hydraul.Engin.:  An  embankment  to  restrain 
water,  and  of  a  magnitude  such  as  those  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  Holland,  and  the  Po. 

"All  thelarge  towns  on  the  river  have  a  levee." — H.  A. 
Murray:  Land  of  the  Stare  anil  the  Free,  viii. 

IT  Leree  en  masse :  [LEW,  s.  ] 
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lev  -ee,  f.  t.    [LEVEE,  s.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  attend  the  levoes  of;  to  court 
at  levees. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin.:  To  embank;  a»,  to  levee  a 
river. 

lev  -el,  *lev-ell,  *liv  el,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  livel, 
livea-u  (Fr.  niveau),  from  Latin  libella  =  a  level, 
dimin.  of  /i'6ra=a  level,  a  balance;  Ital.  livello, 
livella;  Port,  livel,  nivel;  Sp.  niuet.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  That  which  is  level;  a  surface  without  ine- 
qualities; a  plane. 

IT  Alineor  surface,  every  point  in  which  is  equally 
distant  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  is  a  true  level  ; 
a  lino  or  surface  which  is  parallel  to  or  coincident 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  an  apparent  level. 

(2)  Tho  line  of  direction  in  which  a  luissilo  is 
aimed  or  sent. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  state  of  equality  or  equal  elevation  with 
something  else. 

"The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  upon  the 
level."  —  Atterbury:  To  Pope. 

(2)  The  natural  position  or  state  which  belongs 
to  anything  ;  as,  Ho  has  found  his  level. 

3.  Tho  usual  or  ordiuary  height,  elevation,  rate, 
or  standard. 

"His  later  productions  fall  below  the  I'-f-l  of  his  early 
essays."  —  Stewart:  Of  the  Human  Min<l,  ch.  v.,  pt.  ii.,  £2. 

4.  A  state  of  feeling  or  thought. 

"Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 
To  higher  levels  rise." 

Lunofellou):  Santa  Ftlomena. 

*5.  A  rule,  plan,  scheme,  or  motive. 

'•  Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 
As  temp'ralioe  wills." 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii.  43. 
II.  Technically: 
1  Mining  : 

(1)  A  horizontal  gallery  or  passage  in  a  mine. 
Tho  workings  at  different  depths  are  said  to  be  at 
tho  different  levels—  tho  50  or  60  fathom  level,  and 
soon. 

(2)  An  adit  or  drift,  forming  a  drain  for  water.    A 
level  which  opens  to  tho  surface  at  tho  side  of  a 
valley  is  called  a  day-level,  and  forms  a  moans  of 
natural  drainage  without  pumping.    A  drowned  or 
hlindlevol  is  a  drainage-gallery  which  lias  tho  form 
of  ait  inverted  siphon.    A  dip-head  level  is  the  one 
which  proceeds  from  tho  foot  of  the  engine-shaft 
right  and  left,  and  from  which  t  ho  rooms  diverge. 

(3)  A  gutter  for  water  to  run  in. 

2.  Surr.  <&  Entjin.:  An  instrument  for  indicating 
a  horizontal  lino  or  determining  tho  position  as  to 
horizontality  of  an  objector  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  then  determining  the  true  level,  or 
the  difference  of  rise  or  fall  between  two  or  more 
places,  for  various  purposes  of  architecture,  engi- 
noering,drainage,&c.  There  are  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  Iv  ve  Is,  vary  ing  in  form,  size,  nrrangement^or 
construction,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
each  is  intended;  as,  for  instance,  the  carpenter's, 
mason's,  gunner's,  or  surveyor's  levels,  tho  mer- 
curial, water,  and  spirit  levels,  &c.  All  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  : 

(1)  The  simplest,  such.  as  the    mason's  or  car- 
penter's level,  in  which  the  vortical  lino  is  deter- 
mined by  a  plumb  line,  and  tho  horizontal  by  a  line 
perpendicular  to  it. 

(2)  Those  in  which  the  horizontal  lino  is  deter- 
mined by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest  ;  as  in  the 
water  and  mercurial  levels. 

J3)  Those  in  which  tho  horizontal  lino  is  deter- 
mined by  a  bubble  of  air  Moating  in  a  fluid  con- 
tained in  a  glass  tube  ;  as  a  spirit  level. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Horizontal  ;  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

"Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars, 
Lie  on  the  landscape  green." 

Longfellow:  Endymion. 

2.  Even  or  on  a  level  with  anything  else  ;  in  the 
same  line  or  of  tho  same  height  as  something  else  ; 
not  higher  or  lower. 

The 
The 

Beattie:  Fast,  2. 

3.  Having  no  inequalities;  not  having  any  part 
higher  than  another  ;  not  rising  or  falling  ;  flat. 

"See  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level." 

Shake*?.!  Jit-urn  jr.,  Pt.  II.,  ill.  I. 

4.  Having  no  gradations  or  difference  of  superi- 
ority or  degree;  equal  in  rank  or  degree;  on  an 
equality. 

*5.  Exactly  fitted;  agreeing;  accordant. 
"And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  1't.  11.,  iv.  4. 


. 

setting  eun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright, 
shadows  lengthening  with  the  li-ri-l  light." 


leveler 

*C.  -In  adv. :  Direct,  straight. 

"It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce 
Aa  day  does  to  your  eye." 

Shaktff.    Hamlet,  IT.  2. 

'  H  To  do  one' i  level  best:  To  put  forth  all  one's 
exertions. 

(2)  To  have  a  level  head :  To  possess  a  well-bal- 
anced mind. 

•level-coil,  ».  An  old  Christmas  game,  in  which 
each  player  hunted  the  other  from  his  seat,  the 
loser  giving  up  his  seat  to  the  winner;  hence,  riot- 
ous sport  of  any  kiud.  (Bun  Jonson.) 

level-lines,  8.  pi. 

.s'A/>/iiiiM. :  Linos  representing  the  boundaries  of 
sections  drawn  at  different  heights  and  parallel 
with  the  keel.  Water-lines  aro  drawn  parallel  with 
tho  line  of  flotation  or  tho  true  horizontal.  When 
the  shin  floats  on  an  even  keel,  the  level-lines  and 
water-lines  coincide. 

l*V-el,  *l6v  -ell,  v.  t.&  I.    [LEVEL,  8.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  make  horizontal ;  to  reduce  t:>  a  horizontal 
plane. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  same   level  or   height   with 
another. 

"  Less  bright  the  moon. 
But  opposite  in  level'd  west  was  set." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  376. 

3.  To  make  smooth  or  even;  to  remove  tho  in- 
equalities of  surface  in ;  to  reduce  to  an  even  or 
flat  surface. 

"With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reign*; 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains." 

Dryden:  Sfottmunda  and  liutscanln,  283. 

4.  To  lay  flat;  to  make  level  with  the  ground. 
"  Oaths  divine  the  willing  nations  bound, 

Ne'er  to  return,  till  our  victorious  pow'rs 

H.I  t  /'<-/'•/  with  the  dust  the  Thebaii  tow'rs." 

H'ilkie:  Elilaunlail,  bk.  i. 

5.  To  point  in  taking  aim;  to  raise  or  depress,  so 
as  to  point  direct  to  an  object ;  to  direct  straightat 
an  object. 

"  Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Leveled  at  once  their  muskets  came." 

Kcott:  Rukeby,  v.  28. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  an  equality  of  state,  rank, 
couditiou,  or  degree. 

"Reason  can  never  assent  to  the  admission  of  those 
brutish  appetites  which  would  over-run  the  soul,  and 
iTel  its  superior  with  its  inferior  faculties." — Decay  of 
Plely. 

2.  To  aim ;  to  direct. 

"Revenge,  from  Home  baneful  corner,  shall  level  a  tale 
of  dishonor  at  them." — Kterne:  Tristram  shandy,  ch.  xiL 

*3.  To  lay  or  point  out  exactly. 

"To  limit  and  level  out  the  direct  way  from  vice  to 
virtue."— Milton:  Voi-t.  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xlv. 

4.  To  adopt ;  to  accommodate ;  to  proportion. 
*B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  aim  or  point  a  run.  Ac.,  in  a  direct  line  with 
a  luark :  as.  He  leveled  at  the  mark. 

2.  To  bo  in  a  direct  lino  or  in  the  same  direction 
with  something. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  aim ;   to  direct  tho  aim  or  purpose. 

"Ambitions  York  did  lfvi-l  at  my  crown." 

Shake*?.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  it.  2. 

2.  To  con jocture ;  to  guess  at. 

"She  leveled  at  our  purposes." 

Shakes?.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

3.  To  accord ;  to  agree ;  to  suit. 

"Such  accommodation  and  resort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding." 

Shakes?.. •  Othello,  i.  3. 

IT  1.  To  level  up:  To  raise  that  which  is  lower  to 
a  level  or  equality  with  that  which  in  higher; 
specif.,  to  raise  persons  of  a  lower  class  to  an 
equality  with  those  of  a  higher. 

2.  To  level  down:  To  lower  or  reduce  to  the  same 
level  or  status. 

*l€ve   iSss,  a.    [LEAVELESS.] 

I6v  el-€r,  I8v  el  ler,  «.    [Eng. level,  v.;  -<-r.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  levels. 

2.  One  who  wishes  to  destroy  all  social  distinc- 
tions; a  socialist. 

3.  A  billiard-table  foot  having  a  screw  adjustment 
for  height,  in  order  to  level  tho  table. 

I.  An  earth-scraper  for  leveling  a  site* 

II.  English  Hist. :  One  of  a  party  in  tho  army  of 
the  Long  Parliament  about  lt>47  who  wished  to 
destroy  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  title  and  estab- 
lish social  equality  throughout  the  kingdom.  Crom- 
well put  them   down    in  1649,  imprisoning    their 
leader,  Lilburn. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    •  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion    -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -tile,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


leveling 


liv -«1  Ing.    ler'-el-llng,    pr.  par.,  adj.  it  «. 

[l.K\  I.I.,   I'.  | 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:    (doe  the 

C.  Ainibtlantire: 

1.  The  act  nf  making  level  or  reducing  to  a  level; 
tho  act  of  pulling  down  to  the  ground. 

J.  The  act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the  level  or 
height  of  any  place,  point,  or  xpot. 

levellng-block,  «.  A  leveling  platform,  con- 
si-t  ing  of  large  ironj.  hi  tes  Inid  together  and  secured. 
The  re.-peclne  plates  may  be  »  or  1U  feet  long,  5  or 
6  wide,  and  8  inches  thick.  They  are  completely 
covered  with  holes,  about  1J  inches  in  diameter 
and  4  or  5  inches  apart  from  center  to  center.  The 
mold  of  a  given  frame  having  been  laid  on  the 
li-vi-lint'-block,  the  Hgure  of  the  molding  edge  is 
marked  on  it  with  chalk,  and  iron  pins  are  stuck  in 
the  holes,  80  that  when  tho  iron  rib  is  made  to  touch 
those  pins  it  will  have  the  proper  form.  In  order 
tho  more  easily  to  produce  any  required  figure, 
tho  beads  of  tho  pins  are  furnished  with  eccentric 
discs  or  cams,  bjr  tho  moving  and  turning  of  which 
the  figure  of  thoframocan  oe  adjusted  with  groat 
precision.  Each  ili-c  has  several  center-holes,  any 
one  of  which  can  he  fitted  on  tho  pin.  Tho  iron  bar 
of  tho  frame,  having  been  raised  to  a  bright  orango 
In-at  in  a  n-trrlx-ratory  furnace,  called  a  reheating 
furnace,  is  taken  out  by  the  smiths,  laid  on  the 
leveling-block,  and  rapidly  l»Mit  h.v  meansof  tongs, 
hammers,  mallei  -,  and  levers,  so  as  to  lie  touching 
the  heads  of  thu  plus. 

levellng-rod,  «.  Tho  same  as  LEVELIXG-STAJT 
(q.  v.). 

levellng-staff,  «.  An  instrument,  ono  form  of 
which  consists  of  two  strips  tt'4  feet  long,  united  by 
a  longitudinal  tenon  ana  mortise  so  as  to  slide  on 
each  other  and  extend  to  a  length  of  twelve  feet. 
Tho  divisions  are  in  feet,  inches,  and  fractions,  and 
count  from  the  bottom.  A  cross-piece  or  vane  slides 
on  tho  staff,  and  has  an  aperture  to  enable  the  staff 
graduations  to  be  read. 

levellng-stand, «. 

Photog.:  An  instrument  used  to  support  a  glass 
plate  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  it  shall  retain 
developing  or  other  fluids  upon  its  upper  surface. 
Its  usual  form  is  a  tripod,  of  suitable  height  to 
stand  in  tho  devcloping-trough,  with  three  adjust- 
ing-screws by  which  tne  operation  of  leveling  is 
accomplisbou. 

niy'-«l-Is,m,  «.  [English  level;  -tom.J  The  act, 
principle,  or  theory  of  reducing  distinctions  in 
society  to  an  equality. 

•WV-fl-lf.  adv.  [Eng.  level;  -!».]  In  a  level 
manner;  evenly. 

"  Neither  would  pralnen  nnd  actions  app«ar  no  Itrrllu 
concurrent  in  many  other  of  the  Grecian*,  aa  they  do  in 
'•  —  Hobtxi: 


liv'-el-niss, «.  [Eng.  level ; -nett.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  level;  evenness ;  equality  of  sur- 
face or  height. 

•I8v-«n  (!),».   [LEAVEN,  «.] 
liv-«n(2),«.   [LEVIN.] 

liv -en  (3),  >.  [LAWN.]  A  lawn ;  an  open  space 
between  woods. 

18'-v8r  (1),  *18'-VOnr,  *.  [Fr.  letvur=a  raiser  or 
lifter;  also  iei-»er=a  lever,  from  Lat.  levatvrem, 
accus.  of  levator=n  lifter,  from  leratut.  pa.  par.  of 
o  -to  lift,  to  make  light:  f<-t<u=light.] 
.  lieck.:  A  bar  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  rigid 
ance,  having  a  fixed  point  (or  fulcrum );  and 
to  overcome  a  certain  resistance  (or  weight) 
atfemo  part  of  tho  bar  by  means  of  a  force  (or 
powerj  applied  at  another  part.  Tho  parts  of  the 
lev.  r  into  which  tho  fulcrum  divides  it  are  called 
the  arms  of  the  lever.  When  tho  arms  aro  in  tho 
same  straight  line  the  lever  is  called  a  straight 
lever;  in  other  cases  it  is  called  a  bent  lover.  The 
plane  in  which  tho  lever  can  move  may  be  called 
the  plane  of  the  lever.  The  forces  which  act  on  the 
lever  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  plane  of  the  lever. 
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weight  act  on  opposite  Miles  of  t IIP  fulcrum.  In  the 
second  dux*  tin-  power  anil  tlio  weiffht  net  on  the 
same  side  of  the  fulcrum,  thn  weight  bcinK  the 
nearer  to  the  fulcmm.  In  tho  third  das.-  theporwet 
and  the  weight  acton  the  MB*  side  of  tlio  fulcrum, 
tin •  IHIWIT  Ix-ini:  tin-  nearer  to  the  fulcrum.  Thus 
womay  Bay  briefly  that  tho  three  classes  liavo  re- 
spectively tho  fulcrum,  the  weight,  and  tlio  power 
in  the  middle  position.  The  following  are  examples 
of  levers  of  the  first  class :  A  crowbar  used  to  raise 
a  heavy  weight,  a  poker  used  to  raise  coals  in  a 
grate,  tho  handle  of  a  pump.  In  scissors,  shears 
nippers,  and  pincers  we  nave  examples  of  a  double 
lever  of  the  first  class.  The  oar  of  a  boat  furnishes 
an  example  of  a  lever  of  tho  second  class.  The  ful- 
crum is  at  tho  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water;  the 
power  is  applied  by  tho  hand  ;  the  weight  is  applied 
at  the  row-lock.  A  pair  of  nutcrackers  is  a  double 
lever  of  the  second  class.  A  pair  of  tongs  used  to 
hold  a  coal  is  a  double  lever  of  tho  third  class.  Tho 
fulcrum  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
instrument  turn ;  the  power  U  the  pressure  applied 
by  tho  hand ;  tho  weight  is  the  resistance  of  the 
coal  at  the  end  of  the  Umgs.  An  example  of  the 
third  class  of  lever  is  seen  in  tho  human  forearm 
employed  to  raisean  object  taken  in  the  hand.  The 
fulcrum  is  at  the  elbow;  tho  power  is  exerted  by  a 
muscle  which  comes  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm,  and  is  inserted  in  tho  forearm  near  the  elbow ; 
the  weight  is  the  object  raised  in  the  hand. 

2.  Horology: 

(1)  A  form  of  escapement.  [LEVEE-ESCAPEMENT.] 

(2)  A  watch  having  a  lever-oacapoment ;  a  lever 
watch. 

3.  Dentittry: 

(1)  A  tool  for  extracting  stumps. 

(2)  A  turnkey  (q.v.). 

4.  Surg.:  An  obstetric  instrument,  curved  at  its 
extremity,  and  having  a  fonestra.    It  is  used  in 
extracting  the  head  of  a  child  ;  a  vectis. 

lever-brace,  •-•-    A  carpenter's  hand-brace. 

lever-engine,  i.    The  same  as  GRASSHOPPER- 

I.NC.IM;  (q.v.). 

lever-escapement, ». 

Horol. :  A  form  of  escapement  in  which  the  lever 
vibrates  on  a  center  and  carries  the  pallets  (or 
anchor),  and  its  forked  end  alternately  engages 
with  and  is  engaged  by  a  ruby  pin  attached  to  a  disc 
on  the  balance-arbor.  The  lever  or  fork,  having  the 
impulse  given  to  it  from  the  wheel,  and  then  strik- 
ing against  the  ruby  pin,  gives  the  motion  to  the 
balance  from  which  it  was  disengaged,  till  brought 
back  by  tho  hair-spring ;  the  ruby  pin  then  strikes 
the  fork  ;ui' 1  disengages  the  wheel,  thus  allowing  it 
to  go  on.  This  causes  two  distinct  beats. 

lever-hoist, ». 

Afech.:  A  contrivance  for  converting  a  reciprocat- 
ing circular  into  a  continuous  rectilinear  motion. 

lever-Jack,  *.  A  form  of  hoist  having  a  lever, 
post,  and  pawl,  in  which  tho  lover  engages  w:th  a 
rack.  [LIFTING-JACK.] 

lever-obstetric,  t. 

Surg.:  |  l.i.\  1,1;.  II.  I.  ] 

lever-press,  «.  One.  of  the  simplest  and  most 
evident  forms  of  pressing  apparatus.  It  assumes 
many  forms :  cider-presses,  lard  or  tallow  squeezers, 
and  cheese-presses,  are  constructed  to  obtain  pres- 
sure by  a  lever,  which  is  depressed  by  a  suspended 
weight,  by  tackle,  or  by  a  screw. 

lever-punch, s.  A  punch  operated  by  the  roll- 
ing motion  of  two  cam-faced  levers  which  are  drawn 
together  by  a  screw. 

lever-valve,  ».  A  safety-valve  kept  in  its  scat 
by  the  pressure  of  a  lever  with  an  adjustable 
weight,  the  invention- of  Dr.  Papin,  of  Blois.  In 
locomotives  a  spring  is  used  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
instead  of  a  weight,  tho  pressure  being  regulated 
by  a  screw  and  indicated  on  a  brass  plate. 

lever- watch,  «.  A  watch  having  a  lover  escape- 
ment. 

lever  (2),  «.    [A  corruption  of  louvre  (q.  v.).] 

lev  er-boards,  i.  pi.    [LODVRE-BOARDH.] 

•14  -v8r.  a.  i  adw.    [LlEF.] 

A.  1.1  adjective:  More  agreeable,  more  pleasant; 
dearer. 

B.  At  adv.:  More  willingly,  more  gladly;  rather. 
18  -v8r,  r.  /.  [LEVER  (!),«.]  To  act  upon  or  force 

with  a  lever. 
1*   ver  age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [English  lever  (1), 


W.  Weight. 


P.  Power. 


ho  action   of  a   lever;    that  arrangement  of 

which  li-ver  power  i>  gained. 

2.  The  mechanical  power  gained  by  the  use  of  a 
lover. 

liv  8r  St.  *lyv  er-et,  «.  [O.  Fr.  levrault,  from 
Lat.  leporem,  accus.  of  't-piw— a  hare ;  Fr.  lerrette. 
diniin.  of  lievre  (O.  Fr.  ievre)  =  a  hare.]  A  hare  in 
its  Brst  year ;  a  young  hare. 


Levers  are  sometimes  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  points  of  apphr.i- 
tion  of  the  power  and  tho  weight  with  respect  to 
the  fulcrum.  In  the  first  class  tho  power  anil  tin- 
fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  a,  oe  =  6;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


levirate 

lev  er-ock,  'lev  er-ook,  lav-«r-ock, «.  [LAV- 
EKOCK.J  A  lark  (q.  T.). 

IS'-vSr-wood,  i.    [Eng.  lever,  and  wood.] 

/.'"/. .-  Ottrya  vlrginica, 

•leve  sell,  «ldve-cel,  *lef  sal,  *lefe  sale,  «. 
[A.  8.  li-iif-  leaf,  and  mil,  «<;/— a  room,  a  hall ;  hw. 
lo/sal;  Da.  lov»al=a  but  of  branches  with  foliage 
on.] 

1.  A  lattice;  a  lattice-window. 

2.  A  pent-house ;  a  projecting  roof  over  a  door, 
window,  Ac. 

3.  An  open  shed. 

*18v  -it,  «.    [Fr.  Ierer=to  raise,  to  arouse.] 
Mil. :  The  morning  call  on  tho  trumpet,  by  which 
soldiers  are  aroused;  a  reveille. 
liv-I-able,  «16v-e-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  levy,  v.-. 

•able.]  Capable  of  being  levied  or  collected;  that 
may  bo  assessed  and  levied. 

16-vl-a  than, ».  [Low  Lat.,  from  Heb.  livyathan 
=  leviathan  (see  def.),  Jii>yaA=a  garland,  a  wreath ; 
leviathan  then= the  wreathed  animal,  from  twisting 
itself  into  wreaths  or  folds.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Any  huge   animated  being,   whether  man  or 
boast. 

2.  Ono  who  is  much  greater  than  or  far  exceeds 
others  in  any  profession,  art,  business  occupation, 
Ac. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Scripture: 

(1)  The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  (Job  xli..  and  the 
margin  of  iii.  8,  or  fig.  "  Pharaoh,     King  of  Egypt, 
Psalm  Ixxiv.  14).    [PHARAOH.] 

(2)  Some  cetacean,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean 
(Psalm  civ.  26). 

(3)  A   real  or  imaginary   sea-serpent  (T)  (Isaiah 
xxvii.  1). 

•2.  My  thai. :  Any  great  sea  monster. 

leV-Ied,  pa. par.  or  a.    [LEVY,  v.] 

leV  Ig-a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  letn'g(o)=to  make  smooth, 
to  polish  :  Eng.  -flute.]  That  may  or  can  be  rubbed 
or  ground  down  to  a  nne  powder. 

l6V-I-gate,  v.  t.    [LEVIGATE  (l).a.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  To  make   smooth;   to   plane,  to 
polish,  to  ease. 

2.  Chem.  <fc  Phftrm.:  To  grind  or  rub  down  to  an 
impalpable  powder. 

lev  J  gate,  (1),  la  -vl-gate,  In  -vl-gat-81  a. 

[Lat.  Kvigtttui,  pa.  par.  of  Iei4igo=to  make  smooth, 
from  Icvw— smooth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  smooth  or  polished. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  the  appearauceof  being  polished, 
as  many  seeds. 

•iSv  -I-gate  (2),  o.  [Lat.  Kvigatus.  pa.  par.  of 
levigo^  to  make  light ;  ?eVi#=light.J  Made  light  or 
lighter ;  lightened,  softened. 

l$V-I-ga  -tion,  ».  [Lat.  levigatio,  from  livigatui, 
pa. par.  of  iev»0o=to  make  smooth.]  [LEVIGATE, 
r.  I  The  process  of  rubbing  a  moist  material  be- 
tween two  hard  surfaces,  as  in  grinding  pigments 
and  printer's  ink. 

le  vlg  II  a  nite,  «.  [Named  after  the  place 
whore  found,  Levigliani ;  suff.  -ite  i . \lnt.i.  \ 

Mhi. :  D'Achiardi  gave  this  name  provisionally  to 
a  mineral  which  he  regarded  as  a  ferriferous  variety 
of  Guadalcazarite  (q.  v.).  Subsequent  examina- 
tion showed  that  it  contained  no  selenium,  and 
more  zinc  and  iron.  From  the  mercury  mine  of 
Lovigliaui,  near  Sorravczza,  Italy. 

*18v  In,  *l8av  -en,  'lev  en,  'lev  ene,  «.  [Etym. 

doubtful.]     Lightning. 

•levin-brand, ».   A  thunder-bolt. 

lev  in  er,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  swift  species 
of  hound. 

18  Vlr,  «.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Sansc.  dfvar;  Or. 
dafr=&  husband's  brother,  a  brother-in-law. ) 

\  nth  i  <>['.:  One  upon  whom  devolves  the  obliga- 
tion of  marrying  the  widow  of,  and  thus  begettliig 
issue  to,  a  deceased  brother  or  near  relation. 

16  -vlr  ate,  «.  &  a.    [Fr.  Itvirat.]    [LEVIR.] 

A.  As Kubslantive : 

1.  Jewish  History:  Tho  Mosaic  law  binding  the 
hrotherof  a  man  dying  without  issue  to  marry  tin- 
widow  i  Dent.  xxv.  5).  Where  there  wore  several 
brothers,  the  lot  probably  fell  to  the  eldest ;  failing 
liiotle-r-,  tho  marriago  was  in  honor  incumbent  on 
the  nearest  kinsman  (Ruth  iii.  iv.l.  The  only  ex- 
cept ion  \\as  in  tho  case  of  tho  high-priest,  who  was 
bound  to  marry  a  virgin  (Levit.  xxi.  Kl.  14).  The 
first-born  son  of  the  second  marriage  was  consid- 
ered tho  son  of  the  deceased,  "  that  his  name  be  not 
put  out  of  Israel"  (Deut.  xxv.  6).  This  law  was 
not  strictly  obligatory :  but  the  man  who  refused  to 
obey  it  was  publicly  dishonored  (Deut.  xxv.  7-10). 
How  ancient  tho  custom  was  among  the  .1*  «  s  may 
bo  seen  from  the  case  of  Tamar  (Hen.  xxviii.6  ;»n. 


leviratical 

II  still  exists  among  Jows  in  the  East;  in  the 
\\c.-t  they  are,  of  course,  bound  by  ttiu  marriage 
laws  of  tbo  country  in  which  they  reside.  The  levi- 
rate  is  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists  as  giving  rise 
ton  question  proposed  to  Jesus  by  the  Sadduceos 
concerning  the  resurrection  (Matt.  xxii.  23-33' 
Mark  xii.  18-27  ;  Luke  xx.  27-38). 

2.  Anthrvp.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  system  of  Ler  Irate,  under  which,  nt  n  mini's 
death,  bit  wifo  or  wive»  paw  to  his  brother,  in,  1  think, 
more  intimately  conuecteil  with  the  righto  of  properly 
than  with  pol  j  un.lry.  This  custom  is  widely  distributed. 
Jt  IB  found,  for  instance,  unions  the  Mongols  (  Wuttkt'a 


<li-s.  'irr 
SH, 


ns  the  Mongols  (  Wuttkt' 
.,  i.  223)  and  Kuffira  (Arbiiuimtt:  Tour, 
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allusion  to  Judges  xviii.  Dryden,  in  his  Abtalom 
/mil  Arhitophel,  applies  the  name  I.evites  to  ilm 
1  'urituii  clergy  who  lost  their  bom-lire*  in  1662 
through  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

L8-VU -Ic  al,  *L8  Vlt-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  />«ifirtu, 
from  Or.  Levitikos,  from  Leriti-t=a  Levite  la.  v.  i. ; 
*r.  Uvitique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Levites ;  connected  with 
the  Levites. 

"According  to  the  Lerltlcal  institution."— Spelman: 
RiahtK  afthe  I'hureh,  ch.  xxvl. 

•2.  Priestly. 

Levitical-degrees,  «.  pi.  Those  degrees  of  kin- 
dred within  which  persons  are  forbidden  to  marry 
(Lev.  xviii.  6-18). 

IiS-vIt-Ic-al-ly',  «<ir.  [English  Levitlcal;  -iu.] 
After  the  manner  of  the  Lovites;  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law. 

LS-VIt  -I  cfis,  «.  [Lat.  Leriticut  (Vulgate) ;  Or. 
(Levltikon).] 

Old  Tent.  Canon:  Tho  thinl  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  named  (r<tiyigr«)="Aud  called, "  from  its 
first  two  words.  It  proscribes  laws  regarding  sac- 
rifices (ch.  i.-vii.),  narrates  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  as  priests  (viii.  ix.),  with  the 
deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (x.  20),  draws  distinc- 
tions between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (xi.), 
makes  regulations  as  to  purification  after  child- 
birth (xii.),  from  leprosy.  &c.  (xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.),  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  Ac.  (xvi.,  xvii.),  marriages, 
&c.  (xviii. -xx.),  and  priestly  duties  (xxi.-xxii.),  the 
great  festivals  (xxiii.),  tabernacle  worship,  &c. 
(xxiv.),  social  arrangements  _(xxv.),  and  vows  and 
tithes  (xxvii.).  Intercalated  into  these  is  a  chapter, 
which  makes  Divine  promises  to  the  people  if  they 
observe  the  several  laws,  and  donouncingvengeance 
on  them  if  they  disobey  i.xxvi.;  cf.  with  Deut. 
xxvui.). 

The  intogrity  of  the  work  is  admitted  by  most 

A  provision.  disunguishmgly  calculated  for  the  same  critics,  though  rationalists  contend  that  the  Levit- 
irposeof  levttation.  -Pale,:  Natural  THeoioau,  ch.  xii.,  ical  legislation  did  not  originate  till  1,000  years  after 

Moses,  and  was  not  carried  out  till  after  the  build- 


••KM*.,  i.  -aa>  ana  Kaffirs  (Arlimistet:  Tour,  pp. 
88,188),  and  In  Yucatan  (fianoro/li  Native  Race*,  ii.  671). 
Vi  hen  an  elder  brother  dies,'  says  Livingstone  (Travelt, 
p.  1H6),  'thesametbing  occurs  iurespect  of  his  wives;  the 
brother  next  in  age  takes  them,  as  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  Children  that  may  be  born  of  these  women  he  calls  his 
brothers  also.'  In  India  among  the  Nairs,  'a  man  always 
takes  to  wife,  by  the  custom  called  Bagai,  his  elder 
brother's  widow'  t  Dal  ton:  Des.  Ethn.  Bengal,  p.  188). 
Among  the  Pacific  Islanders,  Mr.  Brenchley  mentions 
that  in  Erromango  the  wives  of  deceased  brothers  fall  to 
the  eldest  surviving  brother'  (Crutue  of  the  Curacoa,  p. 
319 1.  Similar  statements  have  been  made  also  as  reganU 
some  of  the  Negro  tribes,  the  Mexicans,  Samoans.  New 
/.ealanderx.  und  Khyens."— Lubbock:  Vrtg.  of  Civilization 
(1882),  pp.  141,  142. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  observing,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  tho  system  of  marriage  de- 
scribed under  A. 

"Provision  is  made  for  the  rights  of  succession  of  the 
Lev/rate  union."— J.  F.  McLennan:  Studies  in  Ancient  Ilia- 
turn,  p.  161. 

I5v-l-r4f -Io-»I,  a.  [Eng.  levirat(e) ;  -ical.]  Tho 
same  as  LEVIEATE,  a.  (q.  v.) 

lev'-I  tate,  v.  t.  A  f.    [LEVITATION.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  make  buoyant,  so  as  to  float  in  tho 
air;  a  term  used  by  spiritualists. 

B.  Intmnn. :  To  become  light  or  buoyant,  so  as  to 
float  in  tho  air. 


lewdly 

3.  To  collect  by  assessment ;  to  raise,  as  a  toll,  « 
tax,  a  contribution,  Ac. 

"Taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons  and  good*,  of 
travelers,  when  they  passed  through  certain  maun: 
Smilll:    Wealth  ../  Xntlunt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  raise ;  to  cause  in  any  way. 

"A  grace 

That,  quile  eclipsing  pleasure's  painted  face, 
Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause." 

CIIIT/I.T.    Table  Talk,  650. 

II.  Late: 

1.  To  raise,  to  erect ;  as,  to  levy  a  ditch,  to  levy  a 
house. 

2.  To  seize  in  execution  or  by  way  of  distress;  as, 
to  levy  a  distress. 

IT  1.  Tolevyirar:  To  raise  or  begin  a  war;  to  take 
up  arms ;  to  make  an  attack. 

"  Yet  the  thought  of  war,  which  wise  men  s»w  actually 
levteit  upon  the  king  already,  was  uiucta  abhorred."— 
Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  698. 

2.  To  levy  a  fine :  To  commence  and  carry  on  a 
suit  for  assuring  the  title  to  lands  or  tenement.-. 
(Eng.) 

18v  -f,  «.  [Fr.  levtt,  from  lever;  Lat./.  n.  to 
raise.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  levying,  raising,  or  collecting  for 
public  service,  or  for  private  associations,  such  a- 
trades-unions. 

"Delegates  promised  that  a  levy  of  half-o-crown  per 
man  should  be  made."— London  Dally  Neva,  July  19,  1888. 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  raised,  or  collected. 

"Ere  the  moon  had  sunk  to  rest    .    .    . 
Of  that  rash  levy  nought  remained." 

U'ordiirorth:   While  I*ie  ,,f  Kylslune.  iv. 

3.  A  small  coin,  or  its  value,  being  twelve  and  a 
half  cents. 


lev-I-ta  tion,  ».  [Lat.  levitas  (genit.  levitatis), 
from  ;™«=light.J 

•1.  The  act  of  making  light ;  lightness,  buoyancy. 

2.  Among  spiritualists  a  name  given  to  the  alleged 
phenomenon  of  bodies  naturally  heavier  than  air 
becoming  buoyant,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

L6  vlte,  ».  [Lat.  pi.  Leritce;  Or.  pi.  Leuitai; 
Heb.  jil.  (erim= Levites,  from  Levi=(\)  a  joining, 
(2)  Levi ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -»te.] 

1.  Script.  Hist.,  <tc.  (pi.):  The  descendants  of 
Levi,  one  of  tho  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  84) . 
looses  and  Aaron  were  of  Levite  extraction  (Exod. 
11. 1-10,  iv.  14),  and  when  tho  descendants  of  Aaron 
were  formally  set  apart  to  perpetuate  the  priest- 
hood, the  other  Levitos  wore  designated  as  a  sacred 
caste  to  assist  in  the  work  of  tho  sanctuary  (Num. 
111.  f>-13,  xvii.  2-8).  The  chief  branches  of  tho 
Levites  wero  the  Kohnthites,  the  Gershomites,  and 
the  Merarites  (Num.  iii.  iv.).  To  these  separate 
functions  were  assigned,  the  more  important  being 
Intrusted  to  tho  Kohathites,  among  whom  wero 
Sloees  and  Aaron  (1  Chron.  vi.  1-3).  The  Levitos 
took  office  at  25  years  old  (Num.  viii.  24, 25),  or  at 30, 
and  had  to  resign  at  50  (Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30-39,  43-47). 
They  wero  consecrated  to  their  office  (Num.  viii. 


scattered  over  the  country  as  to  enable  them  t<. 
render  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  service  to  all  the 
tribes  (Josh.  xxi.). 

The  six  cities  of  refuge  were  all  Levitical  cities 
(Num.  xxxv.  1-8). 

They  wero  to  be  supported  by  tithes,  but  them- 
selves were  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priesthood  (Num. 
xviii.  21-24,  26-32;  Neh.  x.31).  The  Levitos  obtained 
much  respect  under  Moses  and  Joshua.  At  the 
time  of  tho  judges  their  social  position  greatly 
declined  (Judges  xviii.).  They  revived  under 
Samuel, but  declined  under  Saul;  David  reorgan- 
ized them,  assigning  24,000  to  assist  the  priests, 
4,000  to  bo  musicians,  4,UUO  to  bo  gatekeepers,  and 
(MHO  for  other  duties  (1  Chron.  xxiii.-xxvi.).  The 
religions  schism  which  followed  on  the  revolt  of  the 
ton  tribes  .superseded  (he  Levites  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Israel,  on  which  multitudes  of  tiiom 
removed  to  Judah  (2Chron.  xi.  13. 14,  xiii. 9), exert- 
ing a  urea  t  Influence,  spiritual,  social,  and  political, 
through  every  subsequent  change,  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  The  office  of  the 
Levites  made  them  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  caste. 

The  only  mention  of  Levites  in  the  New  Testament 
i.-  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke 

*2.  Fiq.:  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  England,  a  wandering  curate  or  a  noble- 
man s  or  gentleman'!  chaplain,  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  servant:-,  was  often  called  a  Levite,  in 


II.  Law:  The  act  of  collecting  or  seizing  on  exe- 
cution. 

*f  Levy  in  nnum  [Fr.  levfr  en  IIUIJUH-);  The  act  of 
levying  or  raising  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  a 

ing  of  tho  second  temple:  One'of  them  "contends    Cou"tr* f°r  m"itary  Se"ice' 
that  Ezekiel  was  tho  author  of  Leviticus  xxvi.,  and        lev -yne,  lev -yn  Ite,  «.    [Named  by  Brewstcr. 
probably  of  xviii. -xx.,  and  that  xviii.-xxvii.  form    after   flic    mineralogist   and    crystallograrther,  A. 

Levy  ;  suff.  -itie,  -ice  (Afin.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  Zeolite  group. 
Crystallization  regarded  as  rhombohedral,  ami 
twmnod  as  in  chabasite,  but  Becker,  who  has 
made  a  minute  study  of  this  mineral,  as  well  as  of 
chabasite,  has  come  to  the  'conclusion  that  the 
well-known  optical  anomalies  of  these  minerals  are 
referable  to  a  complicated  twinning  of  individual 


a  section  by  themselves  distinct  from  the  remainder 
of  the  book,  and  written  in  the  same  circle,  though 
not  by  tho  same  hand.  Tho  rest  of  Leviticus  is  at- 
tributed to  priests  during  or  after  the  captivity.  A 
few  passages  may,  it  is  stated,  have  been  later  than 
the  rest,  but  all  must  have  been  in  their  place  before 
tho  issue  of  tho  Samaritan  Pentateuch  B.  C.  about 
338,  for  it  has  them  just  as  we  find  them  now. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  book  of  Leviticus  is 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  other  Now 
Testament  books.  Carrying  out  tho  teaching  of 
Heb.  ix.,  x.,  Ac.,  the  Christian  Church  believes  that 
nearly  every  sacrifice  or  other  ceremony  typified 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  at  his  death  "waxed 
old,  and  was  "ready  to  vanish  away"  (Heb. 
viii.  13). 

lev  -It  J,  *lev-l-tle,  «.  [Lat.  levitatem,  ace.  of 
levitas  =  lightness;  levis  =  light ;  Hal.  lei-ita;  Sp. 
levedad.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  ijuality  or  state  of  being  light;  want 
or  absence  of  weight,  as  compared  with  something 
else. 

2.  Fig.:  Lightness   of    disposition,    conduct,   or 
manner ;  want  of  consideration  or  seriousness ;  a 
disposition  to  trifling ;  thoughtlessness,  unsteadi- 
ness, fickleness,  changoableness,  volatility. 

1S-VO-,  pref.  [For  this  prefix  and  compounds, 
see  LJEVO.J 

lev  u-lln,  «.  [Lat.  tet>u(»),-  I  connect.,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  An  uncrystallizable  sugar  discovered  by 
Dragendorff  in  the  Taraxacum officinale  (Dandelion 
root).  Ithasthe  same  composition  as  inulin,  but 
is  soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  solution  tastes  sweet, 
and  is  optically  inactive. 

lev-u-Hir-iC,  a.  [Eng.  lemlin;  -ic.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

levulinlc-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  CjHsOa.  An  acid  obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cane-sugar,  water,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  on  a  salt  bath  for  four  days,  and 
extractingby  meansof  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  its  solutions  are  optically 
inactive. 

ISv  -?,  t'.  t.    [LETT,  «.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  desist  from,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 

"Enphranor,  having  levied  the  siege  from  this  one  only, 
forthwith  led  his  army  to  Demetrias."— P.  Holland:  Livy, 
p.  1,178. 

2.  To  raise,  to  collect,  to  gather  together,  as  a 
force  of  war.  » 

"  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  hack  again." 

S/utketp. :  Henry  I'/.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  a 


crystals  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system.  Hard- 
ness, 4-4'S;  specific  gravity,  2'(»-2'16.  Luster,  vit- 
reous ;  colorless,  white  to  gravish ;  transparent  to 
translucent.  Composition:  a  nydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  represented  by  tho 
formula  3SiOjAl.jpp(Ca-Na-K)Oj4HO.  Lines  cavi- 
ties in  amygdaloidal  doloritos  in  Iceland,  Faroe, 
CM.  Antrim  (Ireland),  and  Greenland. 

•lew,  »lewe  (ew  as  0  or  ft),  adj.  (LUKEWABM.) 
Tepid,  lukewarm. 

"  For  thou  art  letee,  and  neither  coold  neither  boot."— 
Wye-life :  Apocallps  Iii. 

lewd(ewasQora),  *lewed,  Mewid,  n.  [A.  8. 
l<twed=lay,  belonging  to  the  laity,  properly  pa.  par. 
of  liewan  =  t<>  weaken.] 

*1.  Lay;  belonging  to  the  laity  :  laic;  not  clerical. 

*2.  Unlearned,  as  if  connected  with  the  English 
lay  or  the  Or.  idi'dce*. 

"As  necessary  for  the  leictl  as  the  learned." — A  Sfturt 
Catechifm.  (1563.) 

•3.  Foolish,  simple,  silly. 

"Love,  my  leant  pilott,  hath  a  restleese  mind." 

Kpenser:  f.  Q.,  111.  iv.  9. 

•4.  Simple,  common,  ordinary;  not  requiring  skill 
or  learning. 

"The  rest  he  rewarded,  ech  according  to  the  lewde  ser- 
vice they  did."—  Savile:  Tacituti  Hilt.,  p.  169. 

*5.  Vicious  without  particularizing  the  nature  of 
the  vice ;  profligate. 

"But  the  Jews  which  believed  not.  moved  with  envy, 
took  unto  them  certain  food  [Gr.  poneroiu,  Vulg.  »ioJ«»] 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort." — Act*  xvii.  5. 

S.  Wanton,  lascivious;  given  to  indulgence  in 
lust;  dissolute,  lustful. 

7.  Characterized  by  lewdness  or  profligacy;  un- 
chaste, dissolute. 

"Perverting  often,  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct." 

i ^'tt-ftff    Tii.-lt,  ii.  661. 

8.  Proceeding  from  lewdness  or  unlawful  lust. 
lewd-1*  (ewusflorfl),  *lewed  ly, .«/».    [Eat;. 

lewd;  -ly.] 

•1.  Ignorantly;  without  learning:  simply. 
*2.  Wickedly,  naughtily. 

"A  sort  of  naughty  person,  lewdly  bent." 

Kaatttii..-  Uenry  I'l..  1't.  11 ,  ii.  1. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  zhun: 
158 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  •  bel,     del. 


lewdness 

ne|}  . 

me  i.  FaUtalt:  If  that  man  ihould  be 
be  decelntb   me."  -.l«.iiv.,,.     ll-«r«  IV..   ft 


•hw 

li.  4. 
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or  ei|,laii.iti.,i,..f  He-  ne'.iningof  each  :  .1  dictionary, 
a  word-lM»ok.  l.'.iit-iut  was  itrifrinatl.\ .  ami  i-  -rill 
chietlv  applied  to  dictionarie-  "f  the  (ireek  or  II'- 
brew  UUlgnuMi 


4.  With  an  unlawful  indulgence  in  lu-t. 
xxii.  II 
lewd   ni»«  iew  a-  6  or  O',  «.  I  Eng.  /<-wvl;  -IH-M. 

•I.   XV.inl    "f   1    IMHIIL-:  ignorance,  illiteracy,  sim- 
pliritj. 

••  Thiaffm  that  b«n  made  morn  wiibtlelr 

r  him  they  can  intbeir  Irtfrdurmir  comprehend ." 

Ca.iixT     C  r,  10.SJ7 


•  'Thi,  / 
•  nil  I'om  |i 


of  ancient  tongue*,  now  iiuuiutittily  flied, 
ompriNed  in  a  few  volumes."  .li-hn*»n  t'rrf.  l"tt« 
'.»  DM 

tlix -I  C6n-I«t.  «.  [Engli-h  1,-si,;  ,„.-/»/.]  The 
auttior  or  compiler  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary:  a 
lexicographer. 

lix  I  graph -Ic.  *lix-I  graph   leal,"-    I  Eng. 

•"•<i/i  hii/l  :  -it,    a  "l.\     Of  or  pertii 
J.  \  i.-e.  without  |,articnlariziug  its  nature;  prof-    graph}. 

antonne-s,  la-rivioiisnos-,    uuchastity,    lech      and '/r,i;ifc/i -to  write. 

ing  words. 

lix  I  phan  -Ic,  adj. 


, __,      „     f(jr.  IedpJWMe**gnuidilo- 

quent,  from  lfxis=n  saying,  a  speech,  and  />/t<i/«e> 
to  show.]    Bomba-tic.  turgid,  pompous. 

lix  I  phan  I  ClS,m,  *.  I  Kng.  /••ri/'/*'/*i/r;  -ntm.) 
The  act  or  habit  of  u-ing  iiompous  or  bomba-tie 
language;  bombast:  |>ompon-.  or  high-sonnding 
language. 

•lix  1  phar  mlc,  >i.    I  AI.EXII-H  (RMH.|    A li 

cine  which  has  the  power  or  Quality  of  counteract- 
ing the  effect  of  poison  :  an  ulexipharuiic. 

•ley  (l).«.Aa.    fLEA.] 

A.  An  iubtt.:   A  pasture,  a  Held.     It  occurs  fre- 


Lias 

li,  «.    [Chinese.] 

1.  A    Chinese   copper  coin,    al.so    called  a  cash 

2.  A  Chinese   measure  of    length ial   to  '486 

inch. 

Ill  bi  S3, «.;-/.  [Mod.Lot.  liat(um);  Lat.fem. 
pl.  adj.  suff.  •-•,!•. I 

f.ot.:  \  sub-tribe  of  Composite*,  tribe  Vernon- 
iacea*. 

ll-a-bll    I  ty.  «.    [Eng.  li.tblr;  -itg.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  resigns, 
ing  to  lexi-    ible,  orbound  in  law  or  justice  ;  responsibility. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  exposed, 
or  subject  to  anything;  eX|K>sedness,  tendency  :  a-, 

:t.  That  for  which  one  is  liable;  specif,  (uj.).  the 
dehts  or  pecuniary  engagements  for  which  one  is 
liable. 

H  -a-ble,  *ly  a  ble,  «.   [Fr.  /iVr-to  tie,  to  bind, 
to  oblige;  suff.  -able;  Lat.  liy»    to  tie,  to  bind.] 
•1.  Allied,  associated,  connected. 

"  If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear." 

Shakegp.:  Julius  I'iriiir,  i.  2. 

2.  Bonnd  or  obligeil  ill  law  or  equity ;  responsible, 
answerable;  bound  to  make  good  loss  or  deprecia- 
tion in  anything;  as,  to  be  /"//,/.    for  the  debts  of 
another. 

3.  Subject  or  having  a  tendency  to;  exposed  ;  apt 
or  likely  to  catch  or  suffer  from  :  as,  to  be  liahli  to 
fall,  to  be  liable  to  illness.    (Ouly  used  of  what  is 


quently  as  an  element  in  English  place-name-,  a-    dangerous  and  hurtful.) 
Dud/*-*/.    Also  written 


Lewis. 


.      , ,    The  art  or  practice  of  defin- 

ery,  sensuality. 

"That  all  women  may  be  taught  not  to  do  after  your 
lr<fit*n,." -Kzrkiel  mil.  4" 

•lewds,  by1  iew  as  a  or  a>,  «.  |!.KWI>.]  A  lewd 
ur  lecherous  person,  a  profligate,  a  deliaiicher. 

•lewd'  Stir  iew  as  n  or  <0,  «.  [Eng.  l--i<-it :  siifT. 
-if,,.  |  \  lewil  person,  a  lecher,  a  libertine,  a  profli- 

"Agairoit  iiuch  I'wltt'  >  <  ami  their  lechery. 
Thoae  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery." 

.S/I<|J.-«J>..   Merry  «'let*  •</  H7a<f«or.  V.  3. 

lew  -U,  lew  -Is  s6n  tew  as  a), ».    (Seodef.) 

1.  Ufck.:  A  contrivance  for  lifting  stones  which 
was  used  by  the  ancient  Konmns.  and  the  peculiar 
mortixe  marks  are    found  in  the 

-Mines   of    the     Flavian    amphi- 
theater.     It     received    its  name 
from  a   Frenchman    who    brought 
i:  to  it.-  present  form.    He  was  an 
architect  on  the  works  of  Loni- 
XIV.,   and  gave   it  the   name  it 
Iiearx    in  compliment  to  hi-  ma-- 
ter.     It    con-i-ts  of  two  dovetail 
tenons,    which    are  expanded   by 
a    key   in  a   dovetail    nmrti-e  in 
the  stone,    and    shackled    to  the 
hoisting-chain.    The   dovetail  pieces  are  first  in- 
serted, and  then  forced  apart  by  the  middle  key, so 
a- to  cKMMipy  the  undercut  portion  of  the  mortise. 
All  three  arethen  shackled  to  the  lifting-chain. 

2.  ' 'loth.:    A  kind   of   shears    used  in  cropping 

wixilen  cloth.  ._  ..    .  _ 

lewis-bolt,  ».    A  wedge-shaped  bolt  secured  in  with  tin  foil  or  tilled  with  thin  leaves  of  copper  or 

it*  socket  by  load,  and  uaod  as  a  lewis  in  lifting.  of  gold  leaf.    1  is^  also  coated  with  tin 

•  x—          __        ..     _  roil  up  to  H  certain  tiij-iuiice  iroiii  me  HOOK,     i  n*1 

nock  im*  n  cork,  through  which  parses  n  brass  rod 

i   /.-  '•  nieiTfitttriit :  Mi-rcant  ili-  law.  terminating  (*t  out*  end  in  a  knob,  and  commumcat- 

i-i   l.<jrntm  tcripta :  The  unwritten  nr  common  inn  with  the.  metal  in  tlio  interior.    The  inner  coat-    ._..,,.„ 

l.iw  of  the  land,  in*?  i-  called   tin-  internal,  aud  the  outer  one  th"     r.Mniii'ri^. 

tX)  Lfjc  scripta ;  Statute  law.  external   annatnrt*   nr  coating.    It  U  chanr<Mi  by    theft,  i*rt ,  ,. , 

(4)  l^xtntioni*:  The  law  or  principle  of  rotalin-  OOtUWOtiu  ono  of  tho  armaturoa  with  the  ground     hnre  powetnuHl  eitrnnrdinary  virtnen  till  the  time  of  our 

tion:  thelawdirocting  that  tin*  ptinixhinont  shall  and  thr  other  with  tin*  nourco  of  electricity.    If  the    Hnviour*«  birth.     Homt* time  after  iu  arrival  in  Scotland, 

be  of  the  samo  nature  aa  the  crime ;  BK,  an  eye  for  hand  graspe  the  external  coating  while  the  knob  i* 

an  eye,  H  tooth  for  a  tooth,  Ac.  p  re -en  led  to  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  posi- 

\  =  of  or  i>ertaining  to    J|jJ|  'jfi^Vrc^V-'^'IYi^'lmTo"^ 

cimtrary.  tlie  jar  hi'  held  by  the  knob  and  the  outer 

coating  be  presented  to  the,  machine,  positive  elec- 

"•j!  Of  "fiir "naturoor'a  dictionary  or  lexicon.  tririt>   i-  arcumulatwl  on  the  outer,  and  negative 

,  *      ,        .  . M  . ,,  .      on  the  inner  coating. 

Ife  -I-C*1-1JF,  twli'.    lfc.ng.  Ifxtcal;  -li/.\    Accord- 

•leye,  r.  f.    [LAv.r.J 

leys  -s5r  ft,  x.  (  Named  after  Frederick  William 
Ley-er,  a  (.erniun  iHitanixt.  | 

Hot. :  Tin-  typiralgeiiUHof  thesiib-tritx*  I,r\  --,-H-M- 
It  fcinsists  of  three  or  four  African  herbs  »>r  under- 
-lirulc-.  with  a  military  yellow  head  of  Mower*. 

r«r..^^m>^l«ta»..n,l   Kn«:.,™,»^  ,,,„„,     ^Sft^A.^^.  *"*'  '""""'   "Dd 

of    Composites,    tribe    Seueci- 


B.  .!•  mlj.:  Fallow. 
•ley '--'i...  fl-"v.] 
liyi.'ii.*.  |LvE.] 

Ley  -den,  ».  [A  city  of  Holland,  twenty-two 
miles  southwest  of  Amsterdam.  The  name  of  tin- 
city  is  given  to  the  jar  because  Vanleigh.  the  in- 
ventor, wn-  lM>rn  there.] 

Leyden-battery,  *. 

Electricity:  A  number  of  Leyden  jars  connecteil 
externally  by  resting  on  a  metallic  surface,  and  in- 
ternally by  rod-  and  wired. 

Leyden-Jar,  Leyden-phlal, «. 

A  glass  bottle  having  its  interior  coated 


"So  implicated  in  guilt,  ao  lyable.  to  wrath."— BarrW; 
fiermvu*,  vol.  n..  aer.  6. 

•4.  .Subject,  subordinate. 

"  Iteusou  to  my  lovn  in  liai'lf." 

.S»o*e«;). ..  Juliiiit  Conor,  li.  2. 

•5.  Fit,  suitable. 

"Apt,  i i'ii-l'  to  tx-  employed  in  danger." 

Hhakes}i.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

li  »  ble  nSss,  «.  [English  liable;  -new.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  liable ;  liability. 

ll-a-b&m,  >.    (Meaning  unknown,! 

Bo/.;  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Liabca* 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  found  in  South  America. 

1  la  fall,  «.  l<jaol.=stono  of  destiny:  /m=stone, 
and  fail  (for  faidheil)  =  fate,  destiny.)  (See 
extract.)  [JACOB'S-STONE.] 


r 

Of  or  iiertaiiiing  to  a  dictionary  or  lexicon  ;  of    contrary,  the  jar  he  held  by  the  knob  and  the 
pertaining  to  word*.  coating  »M*  presented  to  the  machine,  positive  elec- 


hence,  about  the  year  842,  to  Scone,  by  Kenneth  11.;  and. 
lastly  In  1900,  by  Edward  I.  to  Wertmlnnter,  where  it  •till 
romaina.  How  the  I/a  fifl  came  to  Kcotland.  whether  by 
theft,  fraud,  or  violence,  in  not  aacertalned.  Itintiaidto 


III-.T-I  it  inns  belief  l>ecanie  attached  to  it — that  wher- 
ever the  Mtone  nhould  tie  found,  aome  one  of  the  race 
Khould  reigu.  'I'll  is  pernuaaion  in  not  ao  old  aa  the  tinea 

•II -age  i  age  us  !&),•.  (French,  from  Her;  Lat. 
/i'j/o=to  oind.J  A  league,  an  alliance. 


th 


ing  to  lexicography  :  by  means  of  a  lexicon. 

16x-I  cog    ra-phSr,  «.    [Or.  lexihin      a  lexicon. 
aud  fjrnpht>= to  write ;  Fr.  ItxictMirnith'1.  \    One  who 
writes    or    compiles  a   lexicon  or   dictionary;   t 
author  or  compiler  of  a  dictionary. 

lix  I  c6  graph -Ic,    lex  I  c6  graph   Ic  al, 

[(ir.  lrsik,,n  =  a  lexiC4in,  and  Eng.  orcipAiV.  ,,r,i,,h-  ,  "'f  -—  ,  -  T'  "-J" 
,.,,/(q.T.).|  Of  or  pertaining  to  lexicography  or  L%-1/"n\  '  ,',  'rJi^  ,,'f 
the  Rompi lat  ion  of  a  dictionary .  oiiidre. 


•lix-I-«5g  ra  phlst,  «.  [Eug.  le.xic<niraph(y)  ; 
-/*'.)  A  lexicographer. 

"The  good  old  l'si<-»urat>h{*t,  Adam  Littleton."— 
.*„,»»'••  Tlv  Doctor,  cb.  1H4. 

lix  I  cfig    r»  plljf,  •.     [dr.  lejrikon  =  n  lexicon, 


•leyte,  Melte,  «.    [LIGHT,  «.] 

liie  maj  es  tj,  «.  [Fr.  lenr-majritf  -  high 
treason,  from  Lat.  /<r«u  majesta*.  from  IUAII.  fem. 
sing. of  lii'xiix.  pa.  par  of  /'» </.>  t.>  hui  t ,  and  '//•• 

majesty,  |»ower.] 

-:  Treason;  a  crime  committeil  or  attempted 


1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  writing  or  compiling    to"boTOmmittcii,^!gain»it"tho*sV(vorei'gu'  |N>wer'iiV  a 
a  lexicon  or  dictionary.  state.   Among  the  Romans,  crim<-n  Irrurr  mai<-*t<tti* 


11  al  son,  «.  (Tr.,  from  Lat.  liuatiintem,  arms. 
of  li'i'itio  n  binding,  from  tigattut,  pa.  par.  of  liyo 
~ to  bind.) 

I.  Ordinary  Lanyuayc: 

1.  A  union,  a  Ixmd.an  entanglement. 

2.  An  illicit  intimacy  between  a  man  and  woman. 
II.   Cvokery :   A  thickening,  generally  of  lieaten 

eggs,  sometimes  of  cream  and  eggs,  intended  to 
bind  together  tho  component  parts  of  a  di-h. 

lt-a  -na,  li  ane  ,«.  [French  linn*-,  from  /i.-r  t<> 
bind.  |  The  name  given  to  the  climbing  and  creeping 
plants,  belonging  to  many  different  families,  which 
abound  in  the  forests  of  tropical  America. 

IV-ar,  'ly  ar,  «.  [A.  8.  leAgrre,  from  Ie0gan=tu 
lie.]  |  I. n,  (1),  ,..)  One  who  tells  lies;  one  who 
deliberately  states  as  a  fact  that  which  he  knows 
not  to  be  true;  one  who  knowingly  utters  false- 
hood-. 

II    ard, 'ly  arde,  «.&*.    [O.  Fr.Jiarf.  from  Low 


2.  Tho  prim -ipli's  upon  whirl,  a  lexicon  or  diction-    was  a  charge  of  treason,  rebellion,  ,.i  usurpation  of    Lat.  /i<ir,/uj.  =  dnpple-gTtiy.  J 
ary  should  IM'  compiled  or  based  ;  the  art  o*  -«»,«•"-«    ..« —  -.u:_f. :., 1    ..     „« 


of  compiling  a  dictionary. 

l«iJ  c5l  6  Mst,  .. 

One  vers,'d  in  lexicology  ;  one.  who 


,t_          _ll,    M.      |  Named    fnun    tl 

Etang  de  Lherz,  in  the  Ka-tern  l*>  ninees,  where 


>r  science  office,  whirl)    were   eon-idere'l    :i 
the  majesty  of  tlie  Koman  i>eop]e 

••••>•'/. :-wf.j  lh<ri -6-lIte  (i  ns  til, 

._                                               ho  wntes  or  com-  Eta 

piles  dictionaries ;  a  lexicographer.  occ 

Igx  I  c5l    6  gf ,  ».     (dr.   I. -Tito*  =  pertaining  to  Ft 

words,  mid  /"'/'«  -a  di-< r-e.  a  treatise.)     That  gate 

branch  of  learning  which  treat- of  the  proper  -u,- 
ni  lira  tion  and  application  of  words;  the  science  of 
word  .,  their  derivation  and  signification. 


offenses  attain-l        A.  At  i 


•I.  Of  a  roan  or  dappled  color. 

'.;.  (iray  ;  gray-headed  ;  as.  a  linnl  old  man. 


cure.) 

l-itrnl.: 


A  granular  or  crystalline-granular  aggre- 

olivine.  eii-tatite.  iliop-ide.  and  picotile, 
the  oli  vine  being  the  dominant  constituent.  Besides 
tho  Pyrei  loiindaNoin  the  Tyrol,  in  \,,r 

way,  Ac.     (Ku/lry.) 

lix    Icon,    '•     (<<r.  Irribiii    'iiihlmm     in  book)        Ih5t -skf  a,  »•    fXamed  after  Dr.  John  Lhot-ky. 
•rtaining  to  words;  lexikutt  =  ut  or  i>ertaining  to    a  (ierman  l>otanical  collector.) 


pertaining  to  words;  Irsik'ii     of  or  i»<rtaiuing  to 

words  ;  /• .-  n  -a  saying,  n  -i -h  :  l--'i<>    to  speak,  to 

nay.j     A  vocabulary  or    alphabetical  list  of    He 
wonls 


. .          genus     o 

.. ,      .        .  Myrtlw).    It    i-'.n-i-t-   of   thrii. 

in  a  language,  together  with  the  definition    shrubs,  with  yellow  or  violet  heads  of  Mower-. 


•B.  An  mi/at. :  A  horse;  properly  one  of  a  dapple- 
gray  color. 

•It    ard(d  silent ;.«.    [Fr.]    A  French  farthing. 
11   art,  *ly  art,  a.    [LIABD.  it.  ] 
LI    as,  x.     |  By  some  considered  a  corrupt  ion  of 
the  Kiigli-h    word  Invert,  or  Iyer*,  referring  to  the 
li-ihle  stratification  of  the  rock.    Hut  Muhn  and 
Skeat  think  that  the  Kr.  liVim-the  rocks  inimestion 
(Fringe    was  the  origin  of  the  English  word.    Littre.onthe 
"r      >u      African    other  hand,  derives  the  Fr.  liux  from  the  Knglish 
term  though  saying  that  some  consider  it  to  have 


fate,    fat, 
or,     w8re, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     work, 


what,     fall. 
who,     son; 


fatber;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hir,    thgre;     pine,     p'.t. 
mote,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cflr,     rflle.     fflll;     try,     Syrian 


•ire,    sir, 
B.     OB      e; 


marine;    gfi,     p8t, 
•7  =  i.       qu  =  kw. 


Liassic 


2515 


liberally 


S 


come  from  Baa  Breton  li<n-h  —  dolmen.  Tho  Kim'li-h 
word  lia*  was  lir-t  a  provincial  one,  adopted  by 
geologists,  who  gave  it  universal  currency.  | 

1.  (leal. :  A  formation  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Oolite,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  combined.    It 
ron   iMs  of  thin  beds  of   blue  or  gray  limestone, 
becoming  light-brown  when  weathered.     These  are 
Mparatoa   by   dark-colored,   narrow,  argillaceni]- 

SBTtings.SO  that  quarries  of  the  rock  seen  from  a 
[stance  look  striped  and  ribbon-like.  Most  of  its 
fossils  are.  marine,  though  there  is  in  it  an  insect 
limestone.  HIIRO  Enaliosanrians,  specially  Ichthy- 
osanrs  and  Plesiosaurs,  roach  their  maximum 
development  in  it ;  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
marine. 

2.  Comm.,  (frc. ;  Liassic  clays  are  used  for  brick- 
making.    They  aro  also  burnt  for  lime    and   for 
hydraulic   cement:    liassic    limestones   are  called 
cement  stones,  and  are  burnt  for  hydraulic  lime. 
(Kutley.1 

Ll-as'-slc,  it.  [KiiK. //«*;  -ic.]  Of  orportaininc 
to  t  lie  lias  formation  ;  of  the  age  of  the  lias  forma- 
tion. 

II  a  trls,  subst.  [A  word  of  unknown  meaning 
(Xovdon.).] 

Hittany :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe  Adeno- 
styleie.  Liatris  gquamosa  has  beautiful  purple 
tlowrs.  It  is  known  in  this  country  as  is  L.scariosa. 
•  as  tho  Rattlesnake's  Master,  the  bruised  bulbs  of 
the  plant  being  applied  to  the  wound,  while  a 
decoction  of  the  milk  is  taken  inwardly.  (London, ) 

lib,  v.  t.  [A.  S.*lybban;  cogn.  with  Out.  lubben 
=to  castrate.]  [GLIB,  v.]  To  castrate,  to  geld. 

*llb  a  nient,  g.  [Lat.  libamentum,  from  7*60=  to 
pour  out. J  A  libation. 

*ll'-bant,  ft.  JLat. /ifcarifl. pa.  par.of  libo=tu  sip. 
to  pour  out.  j  Sipping,  tasting ;  touching  lightly  or 
gently. 

lib    a  nus,  a.    [LaU=frankinconse.] 

Hot. :  An  old  genus  of  Amyridace«>,  now  called 
Boswollia.  Libanus  thurifera  (Colebrooke)  is  now 
called  Boswellia  serrata, 

II  ba  tioii,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  libationtm,  accus. 
of  libatio—&  libation,  from  libatus,  pa.  par.  of  Him 
=to  sip,  to  pour  out;  Gr.  leibo;  Sp.  libacion;  Ital. 
libnzionf.] 

1.  ComiHir.  Religions:   A  sacrifice,  by  an  actual 
drink  offering,  by  pouring  liquids— usually  oil  or 
wine— on  the  ground  in  honor  of  a  divinity,  or  by 
tho  combination  of  both  methods.    In  classic  times 
bloody   sacrifices    were   usually    accompanied   by 
libations,  which  always  formed  partof  the  religious 
ceremonies  at  tho  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace; 
hence  the  Greok  tpondat=a  solemn  treaty,  from 
si>i-iirtii=to  offer  a  libation.    (Cf.  Virg.,  jj£n.  v.  77; 
xii.  174).     Sometimes  libations  wore  independent 
nets  of  worship  (11.  xvi.233) :  and  they  found  a  place 
in  convivial  gatherings  and  banquets  (Virg.,  JKn. 
i.  7:tl-:i8;  Gemg.  ii.  101;  Hor.,  farm.  IV.  v.  31-34; 
Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.637).    Libations  were  usually  of  un- 
mixed wino  (enspondos=merum'),  but  sometimes  of 
milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  oithorpuro  or  diluted 
with  water  (Plin.,  H.  N.  xiv.  19).    Tho  word  "liba- 
tion "  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.,  but  clear  traces  of 
tho  practice  may  be  found.    "Jacob  set  up    .    .    . 
a  pillar  of  stone,  and  he  poured  a  drink  offering 
thereon  and  ho  poured  oil  thereon"   (Gen.  xxxv. 
14).    "Strong wine  "was  ordained  "to  be  poured 
unto  the  Lord  fora  drink  offering"  ^Numb.  xxviii. 
7) ;  and  Jeremiah  (xix.  13)  charges  it  against  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kings  of  Judah  "that 
they  have  poured  out  drink  offerings  unto  other 
gods,"  and  to  "the  queen  of  heaven"  (xliv.  17, 19, 

"In  this  idea  of  n  god  eternally  insatiable,  joined  to 
the  hunger  Buch  rentier*  nomad*  must  often  have  suffered. 
it  to  be  found  the  first  cause  of  libation,  of  offering,  of 
sacrifice."—  K.  Heath:  Edgar  (fuinel,  p.  284. 

2.  The  wine  or  other  liquor  so  poured  out. 

"  And  lurge  libatittntt  drenched  the  sand*  around." 
1'ape.  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  230. 

*H'-ba-t8r  ?,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  libatoriux, 
from  libiitus,  pa.  par.  of  libo.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
libations. 

*llb'-bard,  ».  [Ger.  liebard.]  [LEOPARD.]  A 
leopard. 

"  The  lion,  and  the  lihbard,  and  the  bear." 

Cowpur:  Task,  vi.  778. 

libbard's-bane,  .1.    [LEOPARD'S-BANE.] 

llb'-bit,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  variant, 
of  billet.]  A  billet  of  wood. 

*H-bec  Chi  6,  x.  [Ital.  libeeeio.]  The  southwest 
wind. 

U'-bel.  *ly  bell,  s.  [Lat.  libelln*=a  little  book 
or  writinK ;  dimin.  of  lihfr=ti  book;  Fr.  libelle; 
Ital.  &  Tort,  libfllii :  Sp.  Itbtlo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Originally  any  littlo  btH>k  or  writing;  a  dec- 
laration, a  certificate. 


:;.  \  defamatory  writing,  print,  picture,  <ir  publi- 
ration  of  any  kind,  containing  any  statements  or 
representation))  maliciously  made,  and  tending  to 
hi  ing  any  person  into  ridicule  or  contempt,  or  ex- 

him  to  public  hatred  orobl<>quy  ;  any  obscene, 

>lasnhemous,  or  seditious  publication  whether  in 
writ  ing,  print,  signs,  or  pictures. 

:i.  Tho  act  or  crime  of  publishing  a  libel ;  as,  to  be 
charged  with  libel, 

II.  Lam: 

I' nited  State*  Civil  and  Admiralty  Lair:  A  docu- 
ment of  tho  plaintiff  setting  forth  tho  charges  and 
allegations  made  against  tho  defendant ;  and  specif, 
in  rase  of  a  ship,  a  statement  of  the  claims  held 
a-'.-i in  t  her  by  the  plaintiff. 

KH</.  Eccles.  <t  Scott  Law:  The  summons,  or 
similar  writ,  commencing  a  suit,  and  containing 
the  plaintiff's  allegations. 

II   bel,  v.  f .  A  ».    [I. ir.!< 

A.  Trantttive: 

1 .  Ord.  Lang. :  To  publish  a  libel  uj>on ;  to  hold 
up  to  public  contempt,  derision,  or  hatred  by  the 
publication  of  any  libelous  writing,  print,  picture, 
Ac. ;  to  lampoon. 

"The  despot  of  Leadenhall  Street  WAM  libelled  in  prose 
and  verse."— Macaulav:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Lair:  To  exhibit  a  charge  against;  as  against 
a  clergyman  for  unbecoming  conduct,  or  against  a 
ship  for  debt,  Ac. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spread  libels  or  defamatory  pub- 
lications or  statements. 

"What's  this,  but  libelling  affainat  the  senate, 
And  blaxouingour  injustice  everywhere?" 

t^haketp.:  Titus  Androniru*,  iv.  4. 

*1I  -bSl-ant,  «.    [Eng.  libel ;  -ant.} 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  One  who  libels ;  alibeler. 

2.  Law:  One  who  exhibits  a  charge  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical or  admiralty  court. 

•H-bil-eS'.  s.    [F-ng.  libel,  and  suff.  -«<•.] 

Laic:  The  suitor  defendant  against  whom  a  libel 
lias  boon  filed.  ( Wkarton.) 

H'-bSl-Sr,  8.  [Eng.  libel;  -«r.]  One  who  libels; 
one  who  publishes  libels ;  a  lampooner. 

•ir-bel-Iat,  «.  [Eng.  libel;  •<«<.]  One  who  libels; 
a  libeler. 

II  -bSl-OUS,  «.  [Eng^  libel;  out.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  libol ;  containing  libels  or  anything  tending  to 
bring  a  person  into  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
derision ;  defamatory,  scandalous. 

H'-bSl-OuS-lf,  arlr.    [Eng.  libelmu;    -ly.]    In  a 
libelous  or  defamatory  manner ;  with  a  libel. 
•11-bSl-la,  ».    [Lat.  dimin.  of  libra=&  balance.] 

1.  A  small  balance. 

2.  A  level;  an  instrument  for  taking  levels. 

II  beT-ltt-la,  *•  [A  name  given  by  Linmrns; 
probably  from  Lat.  libellulu»=a  very  littlo  book, 
the  leaves  of  which  tho  expanded  wings  of  the 
dragon-fly  somewhat  resemble  (Littrf,  Ac.) .] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Libel- 
lulidce  (q.  T.). 

ll-bel-lfk'-ll-da,  ».  pi.  [Modern  Latin,  &c.,  libel- 
lul(a) ;  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  s^uff.  -idee.  ] 

Entom. :  Dragon-flies:  a'family  of  Neuroptorous 
Insects,  tribe  Subulicornia.  The  larvae  inhabit  the 
water,  and  are  of  very  predatory  instincts.  They 
somewhatresemble  their^paronts,  but  aro  wingless. 
They  breathe  by  branchite,  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, and  situated  at  tho  extremity  of  tho  abdo- 
men. [DEAQON-FLT.] 

II  -bSr, «.  [From  Lat.  liber=a  book,  because  the 
fibrous  layers  of  which  liber  is  composed  can  at 
times  bo  separated  into  ]amin«e  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book  or  an  ancient  manuscript  roll.] 

Hot. :  The  innermost  of  the  four  layers  constitut- 
ing tho  bark  of  a  plant.  According  to  Gray,  it  con- 
sists of  three  kinds  of  cells,  bast  cells  or  fibers, 
large  or  more  elongated  cells,  and  cells  of  paren- 
chyma. Called  also  Bast-layer  and  Endopbloeum. 

liber-cells,  liber-fibers,  «.;>/. 

Dot. :  Very  long  prosenchymatons  cells  occurring 
in  liber.  Liber  fibers  of  various  plants  are  of  use 
for  textile  purposes.  The  shorter  liber-colls  pass 
into  wood-cells,  between  which  and  liber-cells  the 
difference  is  but  slight. 

lib  -Si  8,1,  *llb'-8r-all,  a.  &  ».  [French  liberal, 
from  Lat.  liberalii,  from  /t'6er=free;  from  the  same 
root  as  libetor  lubet  =  it  pleases  ;  Sp.  it  Port.  lil><  ml ; 
Ital.  liberate.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  one  well-born  :  refined, 
gentlemanlike ;  free  from  meanness. 

2.  Such  as   a   gentleman   ought  to  be;    accom- 
plished, refined. 

"The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy." 

SAotup.:  Henry  \'l.,Pt.  II.,  ir.  1. 


3.  Free  in  disposition:  gonerou.-.  open-handed 
bountiful,  munificent ;  ready  to  give  or  bestow ;  not 
mean,  stingy,  or  niggardly. 

"Men  of  this  way  should  be  most  liberal" 

Shaketl,.:  ll,,,rv  fill.,  1. S. 

r,  It  is  frequently  followed  by  o/ln'fore  that  which 
is  given  or  bestowed ;  sometimes  by  in. 

"Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  n/her  smiles." 

i:,irl>er:    Ti,*k.  iii.  112. 

4.  Given  freely,    bountifully,   or   without    stint; 
ample,  generous. 

"  With  too  great  a  court  and  liberal   largess." 

.-VuifcMj....  Kiclianl  II.,  i.  4. 

5.  Abundant,  profuse;  as,  a  lilirnil  flow  of  water. 

6.  Froo,  open,  candid ;  as,  a  liberal  interchange  of 
thoughts. 

7.  Free  from  narrow,  selfish,  or  contracted  views 
or  ideas;  favorable  to  liberty  and  progress,  civil, 
political,    and    religious;   advocating  reform  and 
progress;  having  broad  views;   favoring   freedom 
in  the  forms  of  administration  of  government ;  not 
conservative.    [Il.J 

8.  Not  too i  strict,  harsh ,  or  severe ;  free ;  as,  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  a  law. 

•9.  Licentious,  loose,  lax,  dissolute ;  free  to  ex- 
cess. 

II.  Politic*:  A  name  given  to  that  party  in  Eng- 
land which  is  in  favor  of  reform  and  advancement. 
(Opposed  to  the  Conservative  party.)  [B.J 

B.  As  tubst. :  One  who  advocates  progress  and 
reform,  especially  in  the  direction  of  conferring 
greater  power  upon  tho  people ;  an  advocate  of 
Liberalism.  Spec.,  a  member  of  tho  Liberal  party 
of  England. 

IT  The  designation  "  Liberal,"  applied  to  a  political 
party  in  England,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Liberal,  a  periodical  set  on  foot  by  Lord  Byron 
and  his  friends.  Both  political  parties  are  named 
with  tacit  reference  to  an  irresistible  movement 
toward  democracy  which  has  long  been  in  progress 
in  Britain,  asitwasin  thoancientRoman  republic. 
The  Conservatives,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  demo- 
cratic current  on  the  time-honored  institutions  of 
the  country,  make  it  their  main  object  to  conserve 
them.  With  this  view  they  arrest  forward  move- 
ment when  they  can,  and.  when  this  is  impracti- 
cable, attempt  to  retard  the  rat  e  of  progress.  The 
Liberal  party,  on  the  contrary,  little  or  nothing 
fearing  tne  results  of  change,  help  the  movement 
instead  of  attempting  to  stem  or  to  lessen  its  prog- 
ress. The  Liberal  party  in  English  politics  con- 
sists of  two  great  sections  or  wings,  generally  in  co- 
operation though  sometimes  in  antagonism.  Those 
aro  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals,  the  former  seeking 
to  remove  the  more  obnoxious  defects  in  the  insti- 
tution., of  the  country,  with  tho  view  of  insuring 
their  stability ;  the  latter,  on  tho  contrary,  desiring 
to  root  some  of  them  up  instead  of  increasing  their 
efficiency.  For  example,  tho  Whigs  are  in  favor  of 
the  Established  Churches,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  throne,  while  the  more  advanced  of  the  Radi- 
cals would  abolish  all  the  three.  The  strength  of 
the  Whigpartyisin  the  middle  classes,  that  of  the 
Kadicals  among  the  artisans. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Liberal-hearted,  liberal- 
minded,  liberal-Honied,  liberal-education,  &c. 

Hb'-Sr-al-Iffm, ».  [Eng.  liberal ;  -f.ro.]  The  prin- 
ciples of  a  Liberal  party ;  freedom  from  narrowness 
or  bigotry ;  advocacy  of  the  conferring  of  greater 
power  in  tho  state  upon  the  people. 

lib  -8r-al-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  liberal ; -itt.J  A  Liberal 
(q.v.). 

llb-Sr-al-ISt, -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  liberalM;  -.<-.]  Per- 
taining to  Liberalism:  characterized  by  Liberal- 
ism ;  in  accordance  with  Liberal  principles, 

llb-Sr-al-I-tf ,  nilh  er  al-l-tle, «.  [Fr.  libtral- 
itf.  from  Lat.  Itberalitatem,  accus.  of  liheralitai, 
from  /i'6era/i'«=liberal  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liberal ;  disposi- 
tion or  readiness  to  give  freely  and  largely  ;  bounty, 
munificence,  generosity,  open-haudodness. 

2.  Largeness  or  breadth  of  views ;  freedom  from 
narrowness  of  mind  or  bigotry  ;  catholicity,  impar- 
tiality. 

*3.  That  which  is  given  ;  a  donation,  a  gratuity ; 
an  actof  liberality  or  generosity. 

lib  e"r-al  Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  liberal;  -ize.]  To  make 
or  render  liberal  or  catholic ;  to  enlarge ;  to  free 
from  narrowness  or  bigotry. 

*llb-8r-al-l  »i  -tlon,  ».  [English  liberalisM; 
-fttitm.1  The  act  or  process  of  liberalizing,  or  mak- 
ing liberal  and  free. 

lib  -Sr-al-iy,  adv..    [Eng.  liberal;  -i».] 

1.  In  a  liberal,  bountiful,  or  generous  manner; 
munificently,  generously,  freely,  open-liandedly. 

2.  With    liberality  of   views   <>r    idea? ;    without 
bigotry  or  narrowness;  impartially  :  without  selfish- 
ness or  meaunes--. 

3.  Freely  ;  not  strictly,  harshly,  or  vigorously. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    \6wl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     9b.in,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »his;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shiin;      -lion,      -s.ion  =  ihSn.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


liberate 

lib    ir-ate.  i-.  f.  [L..'  pa.  par.  of  Ithrrn 

i  :  Ital.librrarr.] 

To  -et  frve ;  to  reli-a^e  from  restraint  or  confiuc- 

'o  set  HI  liberty  ;  to  free,  to  deliver, 
lib  «r-a   tlon, «.   [I*t.  lOwroKo,  f rom  lOwrato, 
PH.  pur.  of  liiifni;  FT.  liMniti'iii;  Itul.  W,.  r,i:,,,n.  ; 
Sp.  /ifwrarion.J 

1.  The  act  of  liberating  or  setting  free  from  re- 
straint,  confinement,    &c. ;    a    setting    at   liberty ; 
freeing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liberated  ur -ft  free. 

lib  £r  a  t5r,  i.  [Lot.,  from  lilitratu*.  pa.  par. 
of /i'6f  ru.J  OHO  who  liberate*  or  frees;  AOwiToror. 

tllb  «r-i  t6r-jf.  a.  [Eng.  libtralor;  -]/.]  Tend- 
ing to  lilx-rate  or  bet  free. 

Lib  il  a  trlz,  «.  [The  fern,  form  of  Lai.  d/,,  ,-..- 
for.) 

.-infroii.;  [AM  KIH  HI  i,  ir.. ; 

LI  ber  1  an,  ii.  [For  etym.  fen  definition.!  Be- 
longing to,  found  in.  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
Liberia,  an  ladependent  republic  of  Western  Africa, 
nettled  by  free  negroe-  from  the  United  States  in 

Llberian-hlppopotamus,  -. 

Zool.:  lliiiimi'iil'iifiuii  minor,  a  smn.ll  species  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  S.  (i.  Morton  (Proc.  Aead.  fiat.  Sri., 
Philadel.,  I'.'li.,  1844),  from  tbi»  notes  of  Dr.  Ooheen, 
colonial  physician  at  Monrovia,  and  from  two 
crania  which  that  gentleman  sent  to  America.  In 
1850  u'fc.,  INVI,  pp.  231  TO)  Dr.  Morton  proposed  to 
call  it  //.  lilierieiait,  the  name  by  which  ft  is  now 
generally  known,  though  "  it  was  proposed  t<»make 
a  new  genus  of  it  under  the  name  of  Choerotisis." 
(Van  BotvtH*)  It  has  but  two  incisors  in  the  lower 
Jaw ;  the  jxwterior  molars  are  only  partially  pro- 
truded, and  rise  obliquely  like  those  of  the  ele- 
phant and  mastodon.  It  varies  in  weight  from  four 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  pound*. 

lib  Sr  6  ,  i>r<-f.  [Lat.  libero  =  to  set  free.]  (For 
def.  see  etym.) 

tlibero-motor,  mlj.  Letting  out  or  liberating 
nerve  force.  (H.  Spencer.) 

lib  er  tar   I  an,  »..t «.  [HUB.  libert(y);  -arian.] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Pertaining  to  liberty  or  freewill,  in- 
CulcatiiiK  the  doctrine  th.it  the  human  will  is  free 
as  opposed  to  the  teaching  that  it  is  impelled  by 
necessity  to  a  certain  course  of  action. 

B.  Atmbft.:  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine  that 
human  will  is  free.    [FREE-WILL,  NECESSITY.] 

llb-Jr-tSr  -I-an-Ism,  •  [English  libertarian; 
•torn.]  The  doctrines  or  principles  of  libertarians. 

•U-bJr  -tl-$lde,  t.  [Latin  Ubtrt (<M)  =  liberty  ; 
<  connective ;  carlo  (in  pomp,  cidu)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  destroying  liberty. 

2.  One  who  destroys  liberty.     (Shellru :  Adonalt, 
Ti.) 

•lib  -gr  tin-age  (age  ax  Ig), ».  [Eng.  liberlin(e} : 
•<i!/c.  I  Excessive  freedom  of  opinions  or  conduct ; 
license. 

"A  growing  ubertlnagt,  which  dlapoaed  them  to  think 
lightly  of  the  Christian  faith."— Warbttrlan;  Srrmtiit*.. 
vol.  Ix.,  Her.  13. 

lib  3r  tine,  «.  A  «.  [Lat.  tibertiniu=(a.~>  per- 
taining  to  a  freedman,  (s.)  a  froedmaa;  from  Uberlu* 
=  a  freedman;  liber,  free;  Fr.  libertin;  8p.,  Port., 
Altai,  libertino.} 

A.  At  rubttantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  A  freedman  ;  one  manumitted  or  set  free  from 
slavery. 

"Some  pervon*  are  forbidden  to  be  aocnaera;  other*  on 
the  wore  of  their  condition,  UK  Itbertinri  agaltut  their 
patron*." — Ayliffr:  Pareryon. 

•2.  A  freethinker. 

"It  in  too  probable  that  our  modern  lifxrtinr*.  delate, 
and  thetata  tookoooaalon  from  the  ncandaloui*  contention! 
of  Chriatlana  among  many  changes,  to  diabeliere  all."  — 
A  Ditoourae  of  Loyumackut.  ilTll  i 

8.  One  free  in  his  moral  practice,  especially  with 
Women;  a  debauchee,  a  profligate,  a  licentious 
person. 

"  Though  a  UktrllM,  he  won  the  hcurtu  of  the  Puritan.." 
— .Yaoiulay.-  Hi".  Knu..  vol.  1.,  oh.  11. 

4.  One  free  from  restraint ;  one  who  is  uncoufined. 

"  When  he  apeak*. 
The  air,  a  charter' d  llbtrllar,  laatlll." 

.-(l.ilr.p..    Henry  K.,  i.  1. 

5.  A  freeman  of  a  corporate  town  or  city. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  Hint.:  \  Flemish  sect  of  AntinominnR, 
Who  called  themselves  "Spiritual*."  They  passed 
into  France,  where  they  were  patronized  by  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  They  held 
that,  as  God  wan  the  author  of  all  human  action-, 
Do  human  action  could  bo  evil;  that  religion  con- 
sisted in  union  with  God  by  contemplation,  and 
that  any  one  who  had  attained  to  this  could  a 
be  pleased.  Calvin  wrole  strongly  against  tliem. 
(Blunt.) 
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2.  ftrript.:  The  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  New 
Testament  -"The  synagogue  of  tho  Libertinet' 
(Acts  vi.  9).  Its  meaning  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  ;  but  the  most  Jirobablo  explanation  is 
that  the  Libertinet  were  Jews  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and  other  Roman 
generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  bad  been  reduced  to 


libethenite 


fM  Liherli/i"'!'':  A  flag-staff  surrounded  with  tho 

'TfiSSSfSSSbl  That  liberty  of  choice  which 
is  essential  to  moral  responsibility.  I  r  KKt-wiLL.J 
(7)  Natural  liberty:  A  Ktato  of  exemption  from 
the  restraint  or  control  of  others,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  civil  life.  Tho  power  to  act  or  do  as  one 


B.  At  adjective: 

•1.  Freothinking,  latitndinarian. 

2.  Loose,  licentious,  profligate,  lewd,  debauched, 
dissolute;  as,  a  libertine  life. 

lib   er  tin  l?m.  ».    [Eng.  Itt^rf  m(') ;  -•»»•] 

•1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  freedman. 

"2.  Irreligiousness,  freethought ;  looseness  of  mo- 
rality. 

"  Kven  modiwt  heathenn  would  blai  thi«  ltbrrtt*l*m  oft 
the  mage."—  Up.  Hall:  Ciutt  vf  CmucitiK*.  Deo.  4,  ch.  U. 

8.  Loose,  licentious,  or  dissolute  conduct ;   profli- 
gacy, licentiousness,  lewdiiess,  grossness,  debauch- 
ery. 

lib  -Sr-tf,  *llb-«r-t6,  nib-er  t«e.  ».  [French 
llbertf,  from  Lat.  libertatem,  accus.  of  liberta»= 
liberty:  /iV,er=free;  Ital.  liberta;  Port,  liberdade; 
Sp.  lil>trt,nl.J 

I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free;  exemption 
from  restraint ;  freedom ;  power  of  acting  according 
to  one's  will. 

"And  methooght  while  nhe  liberty  Hung, 
'Tw«a  liberty  only  to  hear." 

Cuvper:  Morniittf  Prtam. 

2.  The  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  to  leave  undone 
any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  his  mind  or  Judgment;   freedom  of  will; 
freedom  from  constraint  in  will  or  volition.  (Locke : 
EMOU,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  g8.) 

3.  Permission  granted,  as  by  a  superior  to   an 
inferior,  to  do  any  act,  which  the  latter  might  not 
do  without  Mich  permission  ;  leave,  license. 

4.  Privileges  or  immunities  enjoyed  by  prescrip- 
tion or  bjr  grant:  franchise. 

5.  A  place  or  district  within  which  certain  priv- 
ileges, immunities,  or  franchises  are  enjoyed. 

"The  bell*  of  all  the  pariahee  of  the  city  and  llbertltt 
wen*  ringing." — Jiacaultii/:  lliat.  £uy.,  oh.  viii. 

6.  Permission  to  go  or  move  about  within  certain 
limits,  as  in  a  place  of  confinement ;   a  certain 
degree  of  freedom  of  movement. 

7.  Tho  limits  within  which  freedom  of  movement 
is  allowed  ;  as,  the  libertiet  of  a  prison. 

•S  Conduct,  behavior, or  speech  on  the  part  of  one 
person  toward  another,  such  as  is  not  warranted  by 
their  relative  positions  in  aoclety,  rank,  ago,  ic. ; 
a  slight  broach  of  decorum  or  courtesy. 

"  The  non jurora  .  .  .  ventured  to  take  unusual  lib- 
trtla."—Macaulat:  //(•(.  E*v-,  cb.  i«i. 

9.  Freedom   or   exemption    from    occupation  or 
engagements ;   leisure ;   tho   state  of  being  disen- 
gaged ;  as.  Are  you  at  liberty  f 

'1(1.  Licentiousness,  libertinism. 

"Lnittand 
Creep  In  the  mindH  and  marrown  of  our  youth." 

SOOfcUJI..-    limutiuf   Merits,  iV.   I. 

II.  Manerje :  Acnrveor  arch  in  that  part  of  the 
hit  placed  in  tho  mouth  of  a  horse,  to  afford  room 
for  tho  tongue  of  the  animal. 

If  (1)  At  liberty:  Disengaged  ;  not  occupied. 

(2)  Cap  <>f  liberty :  A  cup  or  hat  worn  as  a  symbol 
of  liberty,  as  in  ancient  times  manumitted  slaves 
wore  the  Phrygian  cap  as  a  token  of  their  having 
been  set  free.  In  modern  days  a  rod  cap  worn  by 
French  revolutionists. 

(It)  CMt  liberty:  A  state  of  freedom  or  liberty, 
abridged  only  by  tho  restrictions  and  regulations 
e-ial>lished  under  tho  form  of  laws  for  tho  proU«c- 
tion  and  interests  of  tho  nation,  society,  or  stale. 
It  is  a  state  of  exemption  from  the  arbitrary  will  of 
others,  secured  by  established  laws,  by  which  each 
member  is  protected  against  injury  on  tho  part  of 
others. 

(4)  Liberty  of  thevreia: 

(a)  (>rd.  Coif, :  The  free  right  and  poworto  pub- 
lish whatever  one  pleases,  subject  only  to  punish- 
ment for  abnso  of  that  fr l..m  l>y  pobmhing 

anything  inisclnevoii*,  hurtful,  or  libolous,  to  the 
public  or  to  individuals. 

(6)  Hitt.:  After  the  Reformation,  the  crown  as- 
sumed tho  right,  which  tlie  church  had  previously 
i'Vii-i-ed,of  prohibiting  tho  printing  of  nil  works 
but  surli  asshonld  be  first  Been  and  allowed.  Tie- 
newspaper  i.ress, originating  in  the  reign  of  .lames 
I.,  was  Mi hj ert e«  1  to  t lie  rnyal  1  ice n si- r,  and.  though 
tho  fall  of  thoBtar  Chamlx-r,  in  Hill,  augured  well 
for  tho  liberty  of  the  press,  parliament  did  not 
nirect  n  spirit  of  toleration,  and  Milton,  in  his 
Artnifniifi''".  branded  the  rappre*»ion  of  tnith  by 
tho  licenser  us  thesluyiuf!  of  an  immortality  railn-r 
than  a  life. 


nation;  exemption  of  a  nation  from  any  unjust 
abridgment  of  its  rights  and  independence,  by 
another  nation. 

(9)  ReliuiuuttUirrtg:  The  free  right  to  hold  what 
oTiinions  one  pleases  in  religious  matters,  and  to 
worship  tho  Deity  according  to  tho  dictates  of  con- 
science, free  from  external  control. 

(10)  Statue  of  Liberty    (He<il<x-  s    blond,  N.    T. 
Harbor)  :  On  October'*!*,  IBhB,  after  more  than  twelve 
yearsof  preparation,  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty 
given  by  the  people  of  Franco  to  tlm  L  nitcd  States 
was  dedicated  and  unveiled  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  statue  was  tho  conception  of  M.  Bartboldi, 
who<le~igm>ditforthe  Franco-American  Union  in 
1874.    It  was  built  by  popular  subscriptions  of  the 
people  of  France,  and  required  over  five  years  for 
its  completion.    It  was  mounted  in  Paris  in  Octo- 

er, 1S81.    The  American  pedestal  for  tho  statue 
as  not  commenced  until  April,  18*3,  and  was  finally 


ber 

was  , 

finished  in  1S86.    It  was  built  by  a  popular  sub- 

scription  under   the  auspices   of  the   New    lork 

H'orfd.    Tho  statue  was  immediately  erected  upon 

an  iron  framework  bolted  firmly  to  the  stone  ped- 

estal.   Tho  statue  itself  is  of  bronze.    Some  of  its 

dimensions  are  given  as  follows: 

Ft.  In. 
Water-level  to  top  of  pedestal  ............  149    10 

Statue  proper  to  top  of  torch  .............  151      5 

Total  height  from  water-level  ........  301      3 

Heel  to  top  of  head  ........................  Ill  6 

Length  of  hand  ............................  16  5 

Index-finger  ................................    8  0 

Circumference  at  second  joint  ............     7  6. 

Size  of  finger-nail  ................  13x10  in. 

Head  from  chin  to  cranium  ..............  17  3 

Head-thickness  from  ear  to  oar  ...........  10  0 

Distance  between  the  eyes  ................    2  6 

Lengthofnoso  .............................    4  6. 

Right  arm,  length  .........................  42  0 

Right  arm,  greatest  thickness  ............  12  0 

Thickness  of  waist  ........................  35  0 

Width  of  mouth  ...........................    3  0 

Tablet,  length  .............................  23  7 

Tablet,  width  ..............................  13  7 

Tablet,  thickness  ..........................     2  0 

The  6tatuoweighs4.'iO,()OOpounds,  or  225  tons.  The 
bronze  alone  weighs  2UO.OOU  pounds.  Forty  persons 
can  stand  comfortably  in  tho  head,  and  the  torch 
will  hold  twelve  people.  The  total  number  of  steps 
in  tho  temporary  staircase  which  leads  from  the 
base  of  tho  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  torch  is  403; 
from  theground  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal  195  steps. 
Tho  number  of  steps  in  t  fiesta  tuo  from  tho  pedestal 
to  the  head  is  154,  and  the  ladder  loading  up 
through  tho  extended  right  arm  to  the  torch  has  54 
rounds.  The  cost  of  tho  statue  is  estimated  at 
$I!MI,IMI<I;  the  cost  of  tho  pedestal  and  the  erection 
of  the  statue,  $C>0,UOX);  total  cost  of  the  work,  com- 
pleted and  in  place,  $600,1X10. 

It  is  believed  to  be  surpassed  in  size  by  but  two 
existing  statues  in  tho  world  —  those  at  Hamian,  in 
Central  Asia,  which  are  both  rude  stone  images 
carved  from  the  rocks  and  standing  where  they 
were  carved.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  but  they 
are  believed  to  bo  works  of  great  antiquity.  There 
are  five  colossal  statues  at  Bamian.  The  largest  is 
said  to  be  173  feet  high  from  the  heel  to  (he  top  of 
the  head,  and  thesecondrJOfeothigh.  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  was  said  to  bavo  been  a  bout  105  feet  high. 
That  of  Nero  is  said  by  Suetonius  to  have  been  120 
feet  high.  Tho  statue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
which  is  still  standing  on  tho  Lake  of  Geneva,  is 
G6  feet  high,  and  is  mounted  on  a  pedestal  measur- 
ing 46  feet.  Thocelebra  ted  statue  of  Jupiter  carved 
by  Phidias  Is  said  to  have  been  60fcet  in  height. 

^f  The  words  liberty  and  freedom  are  often  used 
interchangeably.  Properly  speaking,  however,  lili- 
erty  hints  at  previous  restraint  :  freedom  does  not  ; 
hence,  a  slave  is  sot  at  liberty,  not  at  freedom, 
while  a  rude  man  expresses  bis  simtimcnts,  not 
with  too  much  liberty,  but  with  too  much  freedom. 

II  bgth  en  He,  «.  [Named  after  the  locality 
where  first  observed,  Libethen;  Miff.  -itelMin.); 
Ii.  r.  l.il,,-thi-nit.] 

Hin.:  An  orthorhombic  (Schrauf  saysraonoclinic 
or  '*  pseudo-orthorhombic  ")    mineral,    occurring 
mostly    in  crystals,    rarely   globular   or  compact. 
Hardness,  4;  specific  gravity,  3'6-8>  ;  luster,  resin- 
ous;colorand  streak,  olive-green,  the  former  usn- 
allydark.    Fracture,  subconchoidal.  Composition  : 
Phosphoric  arid,  ^il'7  ;  oxideof  copper,  Oi'.'i  :  \\ 
:fs  ;  w  In  elt  corn  -ponds  to  the  formula  UCuOlPOH- 
IH  >      Principal  localities  are  Libetheu,  Hungary, 
and  Cornwall. 


fate,     fat,     Tare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     lire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pfit. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sjrlan.      »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


libidinist 
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licentiate 


,'11-bld  In  1st,  ».  [Lat.  libido  (genit.  libidinis) : 
Eng.  sulT.  -ist.]  One  given  to  lust  or  lewdncss. 

*1I  bid  In-8s  -It  ?,  8.  [Eng.  libidinou*;  -ili/.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  libidinous ;  lewdue.-*. 

li  bid  In  Ous,  (i.  [Fr.  libidineu*;  from  Lat. 
libiiliiKixux;  from  libido  (genit.  libidinis);  Sp,  A 
Ital.  liltitli ntixu.  |  Characterized  by  lewdness  or 
wantonness;  lewd,  lustful,  wanton;  lascivious, 
unchaste,  lecherous. 

til-bid  In  OUS-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  lihidiitmu;  -ly.l 
In  a  libidinous,  lewd,  or  lustful  mauner;  lewdly, 
lasciviously,  lust  fullj ,  wantonly. 

til-bid  -In  ous-ness,  ».  [Eug.  libidinous;  -.,«.«.  I 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  libidinous  ;  lewdnoss, 
lustf  illness,  lasciviousness. 

•lib-ken,  *lib  kin,  s.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  lib- 
*au  =  to  live,  aud  ken  (2)  s.  (q.  v.  I  ]  A  low  house  or 
lodging. 

Il-b6  96  drus, «.  [(ir.  ///in*.  libos=a  tear,  ami 
ki'<!ni*  =  a  cedar.] 

Bot. :  A  gonus  of  Conifer*.  Liboredrus  doni<ti«t  is 
the  Kawa  of  New  Zealand.  Its  l>eantifully-grainod 
and  heavy  wood  would  be  well  adapted  for  picture 
frames.  (London.) 

II  -bra,  «.  |  I  .at .  a  balance.  So  named  because 
when  the  sun  enters  Libra  the  days  and  nights  are 
equal  like  tint  scales  of  a  balance.] 

Astron.:  The  Balance. 

(1)  One  of  the  twelve  ancient  zodiacal  constella- 
tions.   It  is  surrounded  by  the  constellations  Scor- 
pio, Ophiuchus,  Virgo,  Contaurus,  and  Lupus.    It 
contains  no  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

(2)  The  seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac.    Owing  to  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  it  now  contains  thocou- 
-tellatiou  Virgo.    The  sun  enters  it  about  Sept.  23. 

*ll'-bral,  a.  [Lat.  libralis,  from  libra  =  n  pound 
weight.]  Of  a  pound  weight ;  weighing  a  pound. 

11-brar  -I-an,  ».  [Lat.  librariu*  =  (s.)  a  tran- 
scriber of  books;  (a.)  of  or  pertaining  to  books: 
liber— &  book;  k'r.libraire;  Sp.  librero;  Ital.  librajo 
=  a  bookseller.] 

•1.  Oimwho  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

2.  One  who.  has  charge  of  a  library  ;  the  keeper  of 
a  library  or  collection  of  books. 

"  It  probably  contained  some  illuminated  MflS..  as  the 
librarian  had  the  keeping  of  the  colors  too." — Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  1'aintinu,  vbl/i.,  ch.  i. 

11-brar -I  an  ship,  s.  [Eug.  librarian;  -ship.\ 
The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a  librarian. 

II  -bra-ry,  *11  bral  rle,  *11  bra-rle, «.  [French 
tiln-dirie,  from  Lat.  librarium,  neut.  sing,  of  libra- 
ritw=pert.aining  to  books;  liber— a  book;  orig.  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  that  being  the  earliest  writing 
material;  Sp.  &  Ital  Itbreria:  Port,  livraria.] 

1.  A  collection  of  books,  whether  belonging  to  a 
private-person,  an  institution,  or  the  nation. 

"Bale,  the  antiquary,  makes  mention  of  a  merchant 
that  bought  two  noble  lilirnriea  about  these  times  for 
forty  shillings."— Strui*:  Hem.  Henry  VIII.  i  an.  1546). 

2.  A  room  or  set  of  rooms  set  apart  for  a  collec- 
tion   of'  books,    manuscripts,    Ac.     (P.    Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  ii.i 

IF  It  is  stated  that  there  was  a  library  in  the 
Memnonium  at  Thebes  in  the  fourteenth  century 
B.  C.  Layard  aud  his  successors  disentombed  libra- 
ries, or  their  equivalents,  collections  of  inscribed 
cylinders,  from  the  sites  of  old  Assyrian  palaces. 
Kirjath-sophor,  tho  old  name  of  Dobir,  moans  the 
"City  of  Book (s)"( Judges  i.ll).  Pisistratus  founded 
a  public  library  at  Athens  about  540  B.  C.  Strabo 
says  that  the  first  private  library  was  that  of  Aris- 
totle, B.  C.  3*4.  Ptolemy  I.  (Soter)  founded  tho 
celebrated  Alexandrian  Library  in  the  Serapeum 
about  298  B.  C. ;  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  tiro 
in  the  Egyptian  contest  carried  on  by  Julius  Ciesar, 
B.  C.  47.  It  is  said  to  have  been  burned  by  the 
Caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  640.  A  fine  library  of  200,0110 
volumes,  collected  by  Attains  1.,  King  of  Pergamos, 
about  197  B.  C.,camo  into  tho  possession  of  tho 
Romans  on  tho  death  of  Attains  III.,B.  C.  133,  ho 
having  nominated  them  heirs  t"  his  kingdom.  Of 
modern  libraries  that  of  the  British  Museum,  with 
about  l,:)l)0,UOO  volumes,  accessible  on  easy  condi- 
tions to  every  student  above  twenty-one  years  old, 
stands  preeminent.  Other  fine  British  libraries  are 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  libraries  of  the 
other  universities,  the  London  Library,  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  in  Edinburgh,  Ac.  The  most  noted 
continental  library  is  that  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome. 

The  largest.  French  library  is  the  Bibliothequo 
National  in  Paris,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  It  con- 
tains 1.400,000  volumes,  300,000  pamphlets.  175,11(111 
manuscripts,  3(10.000  maps  and  charts,  and  150,000 
coins  anil  medals.  The  collection  of  engravings 
exceeds  1.300.000.  contained  in  some  10,000  volumes. 

LARGE  LIBRARIES  IX  THE  fXITED  STATES. 
Place.  Name.  Founded. 

Augusta,  Me. . .  State  Library 1827 

i i, i,.,  i- 


Harvard  Library 1638 

i  History  "i  !£'. 


Boston,  Mass. . 


,  Athenaum 1807 

.  Vulilic 1862 

'State 1625 


Cambridge,  Mass 

Springfield.  Mu*> 

Worcester.  Mass )  pU"!*}"*"*11  ' '  £':i 

New  Haven Vale  I'uivenlty 1700 

f  Astor 1N-JU 

N«»  Vr,rt  !  Columbia  College 1754 

or" I  Society 1700 

[Theological 1838 

Princeton  N  ,  t  College 1748 

Princeton,  N.  J (Theological 1812 

i  Natural  Science 1812 

Philadelphia,  Pa ]  Library  Company 1731 

I  Mercantile 1821 

Annapolis.  Md State 1827 

Georgetown,  D.  C College 1789 

,  Congressional 1802 

Washington >  Patent 1840 

( Surgeon-General 1866 

<-,!_„  (Mercantile 1885 

Cincinnati }  Public...  ...1867 

i  Public 1874 

Chicago .'University 1892 

/Newberry 1889 

i  University 1829 

St.  Louis }  Public  School ...  ...186S 

'  Mercantile 1846 

ann  Evan  ^  Mercantile. 1863 

San  Francisco 1  Odd  Fellows 1864 

•library-keeper,  s.    A  librarian. 

"A  library-keeper,  who  is  likewise  to  be  an  apothecary, 
druggist,  and  keeper  of  instruments,  engines,  ic." — (V»ir- 
ley:  Advancement  of  Experimental  Philosophy. 

II  -brate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  libratus,  pa.  par.  of 
(i(m>=to  balance;  libra  =  a  balance.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  balance,  to  poise,  to  hold  in  equi- 
poise. 

B.  fntrans. :  To  be  in  equipoise ;   to  move  as  a 
balance. 

li  bra  tion,  s.  [  Lat.  libratio,  from  lihratus,  pa. 
par.  of /i'6r»=to  balance;  libra  =  a  balance ;  French 
libration;  S\>.  libracion;  Ital.  librazitme.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  balancing,  or  placing  or  holding  in 
equipoise.      (H.  More:    Immortality   of  the   Soul, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  x.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  balanced  or  in  equipoise. 

"Their  pinions  still 

In  loose  libratlonit  stretched,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse."  Thomson:  Spring,  743. 

II.  Aft  ran.  •  A  real  or  apparent  motion  of  a 
heavenly  body  like  that  of  a  balance  when  ap- 
proaching n  state  of  rest.  (Used  especially  of  the 
moon.)  [IT]  (Boyle:  Work*,  iv.  98.) 

If  1.  Libration  in  latitude: 

Aitron.  (of  the  moon):  A  small  variation  in  the 
precise  part  of  tho  moon  presented  to  us.  The 
moon  always  presents  the  same  hemisphere  to  us, 
but  as  her  axis  varies  from  the  plane  of  her  orbit  by 
an  angleof  1*  30'  10'8",  her  two  poles  lean  alternately 
to  ana  from  the  earth.  When  the  north  pole  leans 
toward  the  earth  wo  see  a  little  more  of  tne  region 
surrounding  it ;  when  turned  away  we  see  less ;  this 
variation  constitutes  tho  libration  in  latitude. 

2.  Libration  in  longitude  : 

Astron.  (of  the  moon):  A  slight  variation  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  amount  of  the  eastern  or  western 
edge  of  the  moon  seen.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  on  her  axis  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  her  angular  velocity 
in  her  orbit.  This  was  Brst  discovered  by  Hovelius 
in  1647. 

3.  Diurnal  libration,  Parallactic  vibration: 
Astron.  (of  the  moon) :  A  slight  variation  in  the 

aspect  of  the  moon,  arising  from  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  wo  view 
the  moon  atits  risingor  setting,  indifferentcircura- 
stances,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  earth  at 
the  spot  where  the  observer  stands.  It  brings  into 
view  at  the  moon's  rising  and  setting,  on  the  upper 
limb,  or  whenever  the  moon  has  parallax,  a  little 
more  than  a  hemisphere. 

IT -bra-tor-?,  a.  [Eng.  librat(e);  -ory.]  Bal- 
ancing; balanced;  moving  like  a  balance;  oscillat- 
ing. 

"Maraldi  discovers  the  llbratory  motion  of  the  nodes 
of  Jupiter's  second  satellite." — Chambers:  Astronomy. 
p.  772. 

11-brSt  tlst,  8.  [Eng.  librett (o) ;  -i»f.]  One  who 
writes  a  libretto ;  one  who  composes  words  for  an 
opera,  oratorio,  Ac. 

11-brSt  t8,  s.  [Ital.=a  little  book ;  dimin.  of  liftro 
=a  book.] 

Music: 

1.  A  book  containing,  the  words  of  an  opera,  ora- 
torio, or  similar  musical  work. 

2.  The  words  of  an  opera,  oratorio,  Ac. 

11  -brl  form,  a.  [Latin  liber  (genit.  libri),  and 
/orniu=shape.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

llbrlfonn-cells,  a.  pi. 

Bot. :  Cells  like  those  existing  in  liber  (q.  T.). 


llbrlform-nbera,  «.  ;•'. 

Rot. :  Kilic-r«  like  those  of  liber;  simple,  bast-like 
wood-flbers.    (Th.»,,.-.i 
Lib  -f  »n,  n.    [Lat.  Lifc//u«.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Libya,  the  ancient  name  of 
n  large  district  in  Hie  mirth  of  Africa  ;  hence  some- 
time- used  for  Africa  itself. 

"  We  drank  the  Llbuan  sun  to  sleep." 

TeiiHutou:  llreMii  ../  Fair  M'oin'ii.  1U. 

•J.  Applied  to  a  group  of  languages.  -i«>ken  by 
tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bar- 
bar  y. 

11-bJF-tM  -»,  s.  [Or.  Liby»  =  Libyan,  and  tte«  = 
aspect.  (A'liixtiz.)] 

Kntnm.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Libytheinap  (q.  v.).  The  male*  only  have  the  two 
fore  claws  very  short  and  broad.  The  upper  wings 
are  very  angular. 

llb-J  the  1  n»,  «.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  libylhv(a) ; 
Lat.  pi.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -iiue.  I 

Entiiin.:  A  sub-family  of  Butterflies,  family  Ery- 
ciuidte.  They  have  very  long  palpi.  There  is  only 
one  genus.  Species  are  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

*H-c8r -I-&,  «•    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  An  old  doubtful  genus  of  Lauracew,  now 
made  a  synonym  of  Dicypellinm.  Licaria  guian- 
emis  is  the  Bois  dc  Rose  (Rosewood  of  Ouianai. 

lie. e,  .«./>'.    [LnusE.] 

•lice-bane,  nubst.  "A  plant."  (Joknum.)  Not 
identified. 

li  Beggan'  lire: 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  Cynoglostum  moritoni. 

II -cen  sa-ble,  a.  [Eng.  licem(e);  -able.}  That 
may  or  can  be  licensed  or  legally  permitted. 

II  -cense,  II  -gence,  *11  cens,  'ly  cence,  suimt. 
[Fr.  licence,  from  Lat.  ;icfnfia  =  power  or  freedom 
to  «ct:  licens,  pr.  par.  of  liret=it  is  allowed  or 
allowable;  Sp.liceiuia;  Ital.  Uoeiuia.] 

1.  Authority,  leave,  or  permission  to  do  or  forbear 
any  act;  liberty, freedom. 

"When  he  had  geuen  hym  Ivcenrr.  Paule  stode  on  the 
steppes,  and  beckened  with  his  hande  to  the  people."— 
Aft*  xii.  (1561. ) 

2.  Leave  or  permission    granted   by  the  proper 
authority  to  do  any  act,  or  to  carry  on  any  business 
or  profession;  as,  a  license  to  prea»h,  a  license  to 
sell  intoxicating  drinks. 

:i.  A  document  containing  such  permission  or 
authority ;  as.  to  take  out  a  license  for  a  dog. 

4.  Excess  of  liberty;  exorbitant  or  undue  free- 
dom ;  abuse  of  freedom  or  liberty ;  licentiousness. 
(Ifitton:  bonnet  xi.) 

5.  In  art,  poetry,  music,  Ac.,  applied  to  that  devi- 
ation from  the  ordinary  rules  or  mode  of  treatment 
enforced  by  a  particular  school,  or  adopted  as  the 
result  of  peculiar  education  ;  the  liberty  taken  by 
an  artist  in  deviating  from  the  strict  rules  of  his 
art.    (Irving:  (foldtmith,  ch.  xxviii.) 

li   cense,  II    cence,  r.  t.    [LICENSE,  ».] 

1.  To  give  authority,  leave,  or  permission  to  do 
any  act  or  carry  on  any  business,  profession,  4c. ; 
to  authorize  by  a  legal  grant  of  permission ;  to  give 
a  license  to. 

*2.  To  dismiss ;  to  send  or  put  away. 

15    Sensed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LICENSE,  «.] 

1.  Having  a  license ;  permitted  by  authority. 

"  The  reasons  of  your  licenoe-t  pamphlet  are  good."-— 
Hilton :  Colanterioa,  p.  849. 

2.  Tolerated,  allowed. 

"  What  from  our  master's  tnterentn  thus  we  draw, 
Is  but  a  lioensed  theft  that  'scapes  the  law." 

/'./)..-    Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  634. 

licensed-house,  ».  A  public-house;  a  house 
having  a  spirit  license,  as  distinguished  from  a 
beerhouse.  (Eng.) 

llcensed-victualer,  «.  The  keeper  of  a  public- 
house,  inn,  &c.,  holding  a  license  to  sell  spirits, 
wines,  beer,  Ac.  (Km/.t 

H-cens-eS  ,  «.  [Eng.  licent(e);  -ee,]  One  to  whom 
a  license  is  granted  ;  the  holder  of  a  licen-e. 

11  gens  8r,  *1I  -ceng-Sr,  8.  [Eng.  licent(e); 
-••i-.  I  One  who  grants  license,  leave,  or  authority; 
one  legally  authorized  to  grant  licenses. 

li  9ens  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  particip.  adj.  [Li- 
CENSE,  r.]  (iiving  license;  allowing  or  indorsing. 

tll'-gen-sure  (S  as  sn),  «.  [Eng.  licen»(e);  -ure.] 
The  act  of  licensing. 

li  $Sn  -tl-ate  (tl  as  shl),  11-cen-tl-at,  8.  A  a. 
[Low  Latin  lii-entiatui.  pa.  par.  of  lirrntin=to 
license,  from  Latin  lirrntin  —  license  I'q.  v.i;  Ital. 
licemiato;  Sp.  licenciado.  ] 

A.  Aasubttantire: 

1.  One  who  has  license  or  authority  to  follow  any 
particular  art.  business,  or  profession. 


boll,    bo?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     JCenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun:      -Won.      -8lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


licentiate 
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lick 


2.  On  the  continent   of   Ktirope  a  degree  at  the 
Universities  between   tln>    Imrralaureato   and  tin- 


K  The    Cup-lichen,   or   ('up-mon,    is    Cenomyce 
zidoto;    the  Dog-lichen,  PeUidea  canina;    the 


H-chin-8l   6-gISt,  «.    (Bug.    lirhrnnliig(v),  and 
guff  -ist.\    One  viT-i'il  iu  ur  practicing  lichenolofty. 


or  with  too  great  freedom. 

"What  la  thla  but  ...  to  profeM  ounelrm  not 
llbertlnM,  hut  Hrrntlnttt  of  di»orderr"—  Bit.  Hull:  Srr- 
•»</»•/  rarinrmn  l.il^rly  Laltt  f-,rllt. 

•B.  Atailj.:  Licentious,  free.     I  Hull :  .Vn/irm,  I. 

Licentiate  <tf  Tht-itlinjy:  \  title  granted  only  by 
King's  College,  London,  ami  the  I'niversity  of  Dur- 
ham. It  i-  in-!  a  ilegree,  but  a  status,  and  implies 


•11-cin  tl  atedl  a-  shl>,  r.  t.  To  permit,  to 
authorize  ;  to  give  a  grant  or  licen-e  to  ;  to  encour- 
ace  by  license.  (L'  Ettrangt  .) 

•II  $en  tl  i  tlon(tl  as  shl),«.  [LICENTIATE, 
r.  ]  The  act  of  licontiating  or  licensing. 

H-;in  tlons,  a.  [Fr.  licrncietut,  from  Lat.  licen. 
t<o*tu=full  of  license,  from  /ir<-ii<i'u  =  license;  Sp. 
Uctneiutn;  Ital.  licrnxioto.} 

1.  Passing  duo  bounds  or  limits  ;  using  too  much 
r  freedom;  excessive.  (Spe 


enter:  F.  V.,  V. 


. 

licen.se  or 
v.  r, 

•Z.  Breaking  through    all   restraint;   uucontrol- 
(Roteumnum,  in  Tndd.) 


the  skin.    The  varieties  are  lichen 
raauerfjKtua,  L.  gyratu*,  <kc. 

•lichen-lslandlcus,  ». 

But.,  Phnrm.,tt-i . .  Ail  old  name  for  Iceland  mogs 
(q.  v.).  See  also  Cetraria. 

lichen-starch,*.    (LKHKMVJ 

II  chen  a  ci  ».  II  chin  a  ci  I,  «.,./.  [Mod. 
Lat.  lichen;  Liat.feni.pl.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  or  maw. 
•acei.] 

1.  Botany: 

(I)  Uf  the  form  LichenacMe:  An  order  of  plants       Chem.:  CuHttQ*    A  fatty  substance  occurring  in 
generally  made  identical  with  tho  aljiance  Lichen-    Iceland ^inoss.    It  is_  extracted  with  alcoholic  Dot- 

loan  < 
cetout 

form  or  Iruit    (styl<wpor<_,, 

cysts  (pycnidia)  or  minute  bodies  variously  borne  taste,  melts  at  120",  and  is  not  volatile.    It  forms 

which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  impregna-  well-marked  salts   with  tho  alkalies  and   metals, 

tion.    From  fungi  iu  general  they  are  distinguished  some  of  which  are  crystalline. 


II    Chin  OQB,  Ilch   en  ous,  <i.    [English  lichen; 
•otu.  I 

1.  It'it. :  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  covered  with, 
or  abounding  in  lichen*. 

2.  Mfd. :  Characteristic  of,  belonging  to,  or  re- 
sembling the  eruptive  skin-disease  called    lichen 
(q.  T.). 

II  chen  ste  ir  -Ic,  Ilch  en  ste  ar   Ic,  n.   [Eng. 
lichen,  and  gtearic.]    (See  the  compound.) 
licheoBtearic-acld.  *. 


rally  made  identical  with  tlm  alliance  Lichen-  Iceland  moss.    It  Is  extracted  with  alcoholic  pot- 

of  Liudley.  both,  hnw.-vr.  now  being  reduced  ash,  and  separated  from  the  decoction  by  the  addi- 

order  of  Fungales.    They  arc  akin  to  Ascomy-  tion  of  dilute  hydrochloric-acid.   Puritied  by  animal 

oua  Fungi,  and  have,  like  them,  either  a  second  charcoal,  it   crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  delicate 

m  of  fruit    (stylow  pores),  contained  in  distinct  lamina?  of  pearly  luster.    It  has  a  rancid  bitter 


ey  are  distingu 

bV  deriving  thi-ir  nourishment  not  from  the  medium 
in  which  they  grow  but  from  the  surrounding  at 


. 
lable. 


II  Chi    «     f  LEECH  EK  1 

"  S|"  '  *'    LljE^ 

II  cnl    na,  ».    [From  (ir.  letchin=a  treo-moss,  a 


mogphere;  by  their  slow  development  and  long 
endurance;  and  by  their  producing  gonidia.  which 
in  certain  circumstances  are  reproductive.  Berke- 

lejr,  4c.t  divide  tliem  into  Angiocarpei,  which  have  ,  ,  - 

the  fruit  contracted  like  a  Sphtpria  ;  and  (iymuo-    omous,  the  apothpcia  at  toe  end  of  the  branches. 
carpel,  which  have  the  fruit  expanded  like  Peziza.    The  species  were  formerly  regarded  as    seaweeds 
(2)  (y  the  form  Licheuacei  :  The  name  given  by    from  growing  on  the  seashore  near  the  high-water 


. 
The  frond  in  cartilaginous,  sm<M)th,  dichot- 


-,  Unrestrained    by  law,    morality,  or   religions    in  certain  circumstances  are  reproductive.    Berke-       Sot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lichin 
feelings;  dissolute,  profligate,  loose,  wanton,  sens-    ley,  Ac.,  diviilu  them  into  An^iocarpei,  which  have    (Q.T.). 

"  Too  many.  Lord,  aboae  thy  grace. 
In  thla  Ilcmttintt  day." 

Cttwptr:  Olnti/  /fpmiM,  Ix. 


Nylander  no't  to  the  whole  Lichen  ordWror  alii-    '"ark. 
ance,   but  to  a  section  of   it,  containing    species 


, 

Incompatible    with    discipline."— 
oh.  »  1  1 


:  (list,    frig., 


AC.)      [LlCHENAI.EH.] 

2.  Pataeonl.:  Lichens  first  appear  in  the  Miocene, 
li  chen  a  les 


licht,  o.    [LioHT,  a.]    (Scotch.) 
llcht-«n-steln  -I  a,  «.    [Named  aftot  M.  Von 


•Ilch,  'llch*.  «.    [A.  8.  «<-=the  bixiy ;  cogn.  with 


Itch-fowl,*.    [LICB-OWL.J 

lich-gate,  «. 

1.  A  churchyard  gate  with  a  porch,  under  which 
a  bier  may  bo  rested  while  the  introductory  portion 
of  the  burial  service  is  being  read  ;  a  corpse-gate. 


hav-       llcht-lf  (c  ft  guttural),  llcht-lle.  r.  t.    fLlfHT, 


—7— —  •     -*      V    T.         *""»/i    **\»**  w^iic.    i.    i. 

-    at*J-J    To  make  light of,  to  undervalue,  to 


H.  The  path  by  which  a  corpse  U  borne  to  the 
church.  (Pror.) 

Hob-owl,  lltch-owl,  t. 

Folk-lore:  The  screech-owl,  probably  Ktrix  Jlnm- 
mea.  White  owls  also  often  scream  horribly  as  they 
fly  along;  from  this  screaming  probably  arose  tlm 
common  people's  imaginary  species  of  screech-owl, 
which  they  supers!  it  iously  think  attends  the  win- 
dows of  dying  persons,  rrom  the  earliest  ages  the 


by  spores  usually  inclosed  in  asci,  and  always 

ing  green  gonidia  in  their  thallns.    They  are  i 

nial  plants,  often  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the       itch    wal< 

earth  or  rocks  ,,r  trees  in  dry  places  in  the  form  of    „  JJf"  T  ,    '  "'  .  [A,'  S'  ".c=a ,form-  flffure-  shaPe- 

a  lobed  and  foliaccous,  or  hurd^and  crustacoous,  or    "^  i!uh,s'?,n,?^;,b^dj.'..<lc'i!'!a'a.'_tceta= 

II   chened,    rich    ened,  a.    [Eng.  lichen;  <d.] 
Relating  to  lichens ;  covered  or  colored  with  licheu. 
"While gleamed  each  tteHentd oak  and  giant  pine 
On  the  far  tide  of  iwarthy  Apennine." 

Maeaitlay:  PomptH. 

ll-chin-Ic,  llch-in-Ic,  ».  [Eng.  lichen;  -ic.] 
Relating  to,  contained,  or  derived  from  lichens 
(q.v.). 

lichenic-acld, «. 


IT.  482,  4ti.'i)  the  owl  is  one  of  the  evil  omens  that 

betoken  the  s, 

cially  in  .1 

(tltion  ag 

IngaccouL 

and  the  cou 

keeper  decl 

conduct. 


Lithoepermum  offlcinale. 

»9h   w8rt,  «.    [A.  S.  Hc=a  body,  and  wyrt,  wurt, 
=  1111  herb,  a  plant.] 
Hot. :  Purietariaofficinatii. 

lie  I  nl-nas.  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  Urfe(tu);   Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -I/MI  .  | 
Entom. :  A  snb-famili'  of  Carabidip. 
1I-C.I  -nns,  «.    [Lat.=bent  or  turned  upward.] 

Entom.:    The   typical   genus  of   the  sub-family 
Liciuina?. 

.  U«b   in-ln,  ..    [Kn».  lichen;  4n.l    SPW1?****'  "'.  .[La-t'  """"•  from  "«*= 


•llch-stone, ».   Th 
on  which  the  bier  or  c< 


mt'iitublo  sugar. 

H-ch8n-5g -ra-ph8r,    Ilch  in  og  ra  phlr,  «. 
fEng.  lirhrnoyrnph(v) ;  -er.]    The  same  as  LiCB- 
tuni  in  the  lich-gate  (q.  v.),    ENOQRAPHIST  (q.v.). 

II  chen  6  graph   Ic,  Il9h-*n  6  graph  lo,  II- 


"The  ihrieking  lildi^nel  that  doth  never  err, 
Bat  boding  death."  B«l«fMli  flat  (M, 


was  resU>d. 


pa.  par.  of  lic«o»-=to  bid  for  a  tiling;  (iceo=t<>  put 
;i|>  to  auction.]    The  act  of  exposing  for  sale  to  the 
iulirst  bidder. 

•II?   It-lJ,  adv.    [Eng.  licit; 
lawful  manner;  lawfully,  legally. 


In  a  licit  or 


JS^&VS^tf?&&&  "n'chenSg-rvph^lichenag  r»  phy.  „„„'    ^To'^^wi^L  tongue;  to 
cliff.)  [Or.  ;.i./,,,,     alieb*n.u»I0rapM    to  write.]  That  r- 

Palteont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lich-    "TanoB  "f  ~''"J"('''  which  deita  with  the  natural  his- 
aiiii'.    Tho  head  is  very  convex;    tho  thorax   has     tory  of  lichen.- ;  a  description  of  lichen-. 

H'-ChSn-fild,  adj.    [Or.  feirA«>i  =  a  lichen,  and 
efdaf=form.  appearencaj    Having  the  appearance, 
or  partaking  of  theiiaturoof  .1  lichen. 
II  ch«n-o  I8g  Ic-al,  lish  in  6  18ft  Ic  al. 


or  pass 


eleven  segments  with  g^nmvod  pleura?;  the  crust  is 
tnberculated.    Found  in  the  Silurian. 


But  with  a  plteoan  and  perpetaal  monn. 
And  a  quick  dvmlnte  cry.  //, -kiny  Ihe  hanil 


11  -Chin,  Hfh    en,  «. 

blight,  a  cauki-r.  ] 


[Or. 


1 


1.  Bot.:   A  cryptogamic  plant  belonging  to  tli,.    [Eng.    li,-h>  n,,lnaiin;    -nil]    Of 
order  Lichenacen-,  or  the  alliance  Lichenales  (q.v.  i.    Uolwooloc]  . 


to 


-  ,  ----  --------  t*  cry,  lifting  t 

Which  answered  not  with  uc«r<->«     hc<li,<l 
Huron     It'ni 

2.  To  lap  up  with  the  tongue  ;  to  take  iu  with  the 
tongue;  a.-,  A  cat  licks  milk. 
3.  ToHcrape,  towi|i<  . 


ftte,    fit,    fare,     amldjt,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wet.     h«re,     camel,    Mr,    there;     pine     pit 
or.     wbre.     wolf,     w8rt.     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cftb,     cilre,     unite,     cftr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.  ' 


"See  ing  her,  began  to   /(<-*•   it   oB  with   her  flniren  "_ 
kt  tritim.lcal  Jttttr  (1784  I,  p.  31. 


sire,    sir, 
B.    oe  =  e; 


marine;   g6.     pot, 
ey  =  4.      qu  =  kw. 


lick- box 
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lie 


4.  To  consume,  to  devour. 

"Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the 
burnt  Hncritice,  .  .  ,  und-ltckeil  up  the  water  that  wu* 
in  the  trench."—!  King*  xviii.  38. 

5.  To  flog,  to  chastise,  to  beat. 

"And  oft     ...  . 

The  gentleman  would  ln'k  her." 

H'ulcvt:  Peter  I'imlar,  ji.  305. 

6.  To  conquer,  to  heat,  (o  master. 

^[  1.  To  lick  into  thape !  To  (five  fonn,  system,  or 
method  to;  from  the  onco  popular  notion  that  the 
young  of  the  bear  are  born  shapeless,  uud  am  licked 
into  shape  by  their  dam. 

^.  Tn  lick- tin-  ilmt: 

(1)  To  be  killed;  to  perish  iu  battle. 
"His  enemies  shall  lick  the  atinl."  — l-milia  liiii.0. 

"(2)  To  act  in  a  servile  or  abject  manner. 

*:t.  Tn  lick  Ihe  spittle  of :  To  fawn  upon  servilely; 
to  court  meanly.  [LICKSPITTLE.] 

"His  heart  too  great,  though  fornin«  little, 
To  llckti  rascal  MtutOMiuaii'*  xfittli'." 

Strl/l:    l.ilirlim  ItrlaRf. 

lick-box,  «.    A  glutton  ;  tin  epicure. 

"Agamemnon  u  tick-hnj:."—  L'i-ijiihiii-!:  l:«t»!n,*.  lik.  ii., 
oh.  xzx. 

•lick-penny,  s.  A  greedy,  miserly,  covetous 
fellow  ;  a  miser. 

Uick-platter,  nulml.  A  parasite,  a  lick-spittle. 
(Li/tlun:  Alt/  .\un-l,  lik.  iv.,  cu.  xxiii. 

'lick-spigot,  *licke-spiggot,  «.  A  tapster,  a 
drawer. 

"  Ijet  the  cunningftst  Ii',-/.' -*/.<;;.i-f  swelt  li is  heart  out." 
— Ha»he:  LeHtrii  Kttiffr. 

•lick-trencher,  x.  Tin-  same  as  LICK-PLATTER 
(q.  v.). 

"Art  mii^'nanimouK,  lick-trencher  f" 

Dekkei-:  Sittiiitmasttjr. 

lick,  x.    (Lu'K.  c.] 

1,  The  act  of  rubbing  or  drawing  the  tongue  over 
anything ;  the  act  of  licking. 

"Hfl  came  galloping  home  at  midnight  to  have  a  //-/. 
at  the  honey-pot." — Dryde.n:  Antphttryuti ,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  slight  smear  or  coat,  as  of  paint. 

;i.  A  place  where  suit  is  deposited  at  salt-springs, 
mid  where  animals  come  to  lick  it.  [KNOB-LICK, 
SM.T-LICK."] 

4.  A  small  quantity,  such  as  cau  be  taken  tip  with 
the  tongue. 

!>.  A  l>low;  a  boating.    (Slang.) 

6.  An  exertion. 

llck-8r,«.    [Bug.  lick,  v. ;  -<• ,-.  ]    One  who  licks. 

licker-in,  s. 

Carding-machine :  A  <lrum,  with  cardson  its  peri- 
phery, presented  at  the  throat  of  acarding-inachine, 
so  as  to  catch  or  lick  in  the  cotton  filaments  as  they 
are  presented  by  the  passage  of  the  lay  between  the 
foea-rollers. 

*llck  -Sr-Ish,  *llck  8r  oas,  *lich  er-ous,  *lic 
or  ous,  *lik-er-ous,  *11  quor-ish, «.    [A  variant 
of  lecherous  fq.  v.).] 
•  1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food  ;  dainty. 

"For  al  HO  Hiker  an  cold  engendreth  hayl, 
A  likerou*  mouth  most  him  n  likeroustayle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ti,04«. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  tempting  to  the  appetite  ; 
dainty.    (Milton.) 

3.  Eager  to  swallow ;  greedy;  having  a  keen  rel- 
ish. 

4.  Lecherous,  lascivious,  wanton. 

"  Llcherout*  lif  thei  led,  and  thouht  it  in  thftr  hrest«, 
Holynes  did  away,  and  the  kirke  gaf  thei  Ie8te." 

Hubert  de  Untune,  p.  6fi. 

*llck  er Ish-l? ,  "lick  -gr-ous-lf,  «lik  er- 
OttA-lT.odv.  [Eng.  ifdteriih,  Ucfeerotu; -ty.j  In  a 

lickerish,  dainty,  or  lascivious  manner. 

*llck  -gr-Ish-ngss,  *llck'-5r-o6s-ness,'lik-er 
ous  ness,  s.  lEng.Uclcerisk,Ucbfn»a;-n»tt.]  The 
quality   or   state   of  being  lickerish ;    daintiness; 
uiceness  of  palate. 

"  A  theef  of  venison  that  hath  forlaft, 
HlBllfcerowiM«a«ada]l  hi«  old«  craft." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,217. 

lick  -  In,  x.  f Scotch  fiVi'-to  brut;  -in  =  -i«;/.J  A 
beating. 

llck'-splt  tie,  x.  fKng.  lick;  andxniffie  (q.  T.).] 
A  parasite  or  toady  of  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
character. 

lie  -61-196, 11-quSr-Ice,  *llc-or  is,  K.  [Fr.  licor- 
ice; Ital.  liquirizia;  Lat.  liquiritin,  corrupt-''! 
from  plycyTTnixa  <q.  v.). 

1.  Botany; 

(1)  Tile  genus  (ilycyrrliizn(q.  v.)  ;  and  specif.  Gli/- 
cyrrhizn  ijliilti-u  and  0.  ccfcfaatd.    [GLYCYRRHJZA.] 

(2)  The  root  of  .Minis  /in  i-ntni -iiix. 

2.  Pharm.:  [Gi.vi  YKKIIIZA.) 
^[  Wild  licorice : 

ftnt.:  A  name  for  Otiotiis  iirt-enfiiti.  [Oxoxis,REST- 

HABRO\V.| 

boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,       -tian  -  shan.     -tion,      -slon  -    shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


licorice-root,  x. 

Comm.:  TJio  r(M>to 

lie  tor,  8.  [Lat.,  prob.  connected  with  /i'oo=to 
bind,  from  the  fasces  or  bundles  of  bound  rods 
which  he  boro.J  A  civil  officer  among  the  Romans, 
who  attended  upon  the  consul*  or  other  chief  mag- 
istrates when  they  appeared  in  public.  Lictors  exe- 
cuted the  orders  of  the  magistrate,  especially  where 
force  was  required,  cleared  the  way  before  him,  and 
dispersed  a  crowd  when  it  bnpedoapnbUebnslneM. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  lictors  to  inflict  corporal  and 
capital  punishment.  [FASCES.] 

"  The  Itctor*,  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  strong, 
Each  with  hisaxe  and  sheaf  of  twig*,  went  down  into 
the  throng."  jtfiirfi"'"'/     r.,;//»/<j. 

lie  u  a  la,  «.  [The  name  of  one  species  in  the 
Macassar  language.  ] 

Rut.:  AgeuusofPalmaceH*.  trihe('oryphe«',  family 
Sabalidtt>.  l.iciniln  acutijida  furnishes  the  walk- 
ing-sticks called  Penang  lawyers.  The  leaves  of  L. 
/>•  it'it'i  are  used  in  Assam  for  umbrellas,  and  iu  the 
Andamaus  for  thatching. 

lid,  *led,  «.  [A.  S.  Mid;  cogn.  with  Dut.  (td=« 
lid;  Icel.  kliith  =  n  gate,  a  gateway,  a  gap;  M.  H. 
Gor.  lit,  h'd=acover;  A.  8.  hliilint:  O.  S.  Mldan  =  t« 
cover ;  connected  with  A.  S.  hlldh  =  a  slope,  a  side  of 
ii  hill;  Lat.  c/inis.J 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  That  which  covers  or  shuts;  a  cover,  cap,  or 
shutter,  as  of  a  box,  or  of  the  objective  <ir  eye-glass 
of  an  optical  instrument,  or  of  the  charging-end  of 
a  retort,  or  of  the  works  or  face  of  a  watch,  of  a 
hatchway,  &c. 

2.  The  membrane  which  is  drawn  over  and  covers 
the  ball  of  the  eye;  an  eyelid  i.q.  v.). 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  calyx  wheu  it  falls  in  a  single  piece  from  a 
flower. 

2.  The  cover  of  the  spore-cases  of  mosses. 

lid-Closer,  x«/<x/.  A  clamp  for  the  covers  of  gas- 
retorts,  which,  after  charging,  are  closed  with  a 
luted  joint  to  prevent  escape  of  gas. 

lid-flower,  s. 

Rut.:  Calyptranthes,  a  genus  of  Myrtacey,  tribe 
Myrteie. 

lid  ded,  a.  [Eng.  lid;  -«•(/.]  Covered  with  a 
lid;  hence,  downcast. 

"The  eye  Mill  faat  liitdnl  to  the  ground." 

Ktattt:  Itlrthiilncr  nf  Burnt. 

lid  less,  a,  [Eng.  lid;  -lens. \  Having  no  lid; 
uncovered,  bare,  as  the  eyes  without  eyelids; 
hence,  sleepless,  vigilant. 

41  To  an  eye  like  mine, 
A  liillffi*  watcher  of  the  public  weal." 

l>->iit(li«ni :  Prince**,  iv.  806. 

lie  (11,  *lye,  x.  f\.  S.  lyge,  lige,  from  (poV/uii  =  to 
lie;Iccl.  luui;  Dut.  toyen,  kugen;  Ger.  lilat:\  I  LIE 
(!>,«'•] 

1.  An  intentional  violation  of  the  truth:  a  false 
statement  made  knowingly  and    deliberately    for 
the  purpose  of  deception. 

"Tolure  me  to  the  Im-fiH---  of  a  Ite." 

Ciitcjiei-.   Table  Talk,  88. 

2.  A  fiction. 

"  The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imtjly; 
The  truth  i»  moral,  though  the  tale  a  Mi.™ 

Vryiten:  Cock  ami  Vujc;  The.  Mural. 

3.  Anything  which  misleads,  deceives,  or  disap- 
points; anything  false,  hollow,  and  deceptive. 

1  To  give  the  U*  to:  [GIVE,  «f  17.  J 
lie  (2),  ».    [LlE(2),r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  relative  positions  of  two  or  more  objects 
with  regard  to  each  other,  or  to  any  j>oint  01  the 
compass ;  as,  To  know  the  lie  of  the  land. 

2.  The  situation,  position,  or  state  of  affairs,  &c. 
til.  Oenl.:  The  arrangement  of  strata  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  their  dip  and  strike. 

lie  (Jl.  »lye,  *ligh-en.  »li-en, .-.  /.  f  A.  s.  /,  ,../-,„ 
i  pa.  t.  h'dfji  pa.  par.  lugen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lieyen 
('pa.  t.  long,  pa.  par.  yeloyen) ;  Icel.  tjtiga  (pa.  t. 
In  an,  pa.  par.  loyinn)  ;  Dan.  lyve  (pa.  t.  /oj,  pa.  par. 
Itljet);  Sw.  juijii  (pa.  t.  I0g,i>a.  par.  ljugen) ;  (ioth. 
liuyan  (pa.  t.  lauh,  pa.  par.  lugans) ;  Ger.  liliim 
I  pa.  t.  log,  pa.  par.  gelogen) ;  Russ.  Igttte,  luigate  = 
to  lie;  /o>e=alie.]  To  tell  a  lie:  to  speak  falsely 
with  intent  to  deceive;  to  say  or  do  anything  know- 
ingly and  deliberately,  with  intent  to  deceive  an- 
other. 

" Lord  Angu*»,  thou  hast  lietl." 

Scott:  Mitrmion,  vi.  14. 

lie  (2),  *li-en,  *lig-gen,  »lye  (pa.  t.  *ini,  */<•/, 
lity,  pa.  par.  *teien,  *l*>hi,  lain),  r.  t.  [  A.  S.  li<i<i<ni 
(pa.  t.  l(eg,  pa.  par.  Ict/fii ):  cogu.  with  Dnt.  (;>/</'•« 
(pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par.  gelegen)  ;  Icel.  ligyja  (pa.  t.  Id, 
pa.  par.  leginn) ;  Dan.  llgge  (pa.  t.  friar, pa.  par. 
/<•/!/'  f  i ,'  Sw.  liyytt  (pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par.  Ifgad) ;  (ii-r. 


lu<iin  ipa.  t.  /"v,  pa.  par.  ijrleyvn)  ;  (ioth.  ligan 
(pa.  t.  lug.  pa.  |«r.  Hi/mi*  :  linss.  li-jntc.  The  sain'- 
rtwtt  appears  in  Lat.  It-rtiit,  and  <ir.  U-cfu^—  a  bo<i.  1 

1.  To  rest  horizontally  or  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
l-osition;  to  occupy  a  position  lengthwise  or  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  anything. 

••(it-t  the*  up;  wherefore   Heat   thou   thus  upon  thy 
face?"—  JuaAuci  vii.  10. 

2.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  in  a  horizontal  or  in- 
clining position.     (Fiwincntly  with  dmi-n.  ; 

3.  To  rest  iu  an  inclining  position  ;  as,  To  lie  np 
against  a  wall. 

"/  /•  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 

Ktntafihun  Viintiruah. 

5.  To  bode|K>sitecl  in  the  grave;  to  be  interred. 
"I  will  lie  with  my  father*,  and  thoa  nhalt  carry  me 

out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  your  buryingplat-e."—  Crrnr- 
fi*  xJvii.  90. 

6.  To  be  confined  to  one's  Ix'd,  anil  unable  to  rise 
through  illness. 

"  Lie*  he  not  bedrldT"-Snnfcr>p.:   Wittltf*  Tale,  IT.  4. 

7.  To  be  at  rest;  to  be  calmed  or  still  ;  not  to 
move. 

"The  wind  i*  loud  and  will  not  lie." 

;,..    /'TIC/'.-,  iii.  1. 


8.  To  pass  the  time  of  night  ;  to  sleep. 

"A  »tranger  on  that  pillow  /ay." 

Khakenti.:  Rape  of  Lucrei-e,  1,6'JO. 

9.  To  be  laid  up  or  deposited  ;  to  remain. 

10.  To  be  situated  or  placed  ;  to  have  place,  posi- 
tion, or  direction. 

"Michmethah    that    lieth    before    Bhechem."  —  ' 
xvii.  7. 

11.  To  be  posted  or  encamped  ;  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion. 

"My  lord  high  conatahle,  the  Englitih  lie  within  fifteen 
hundred  paceH  of  your  tents."  —  Shakes^.:  Henry  t'.,  ill.  7. 

•12.  To  reside,  to  dwell. 

"Does  he  lie  at  the  Garter  ?"—  S/uifcwp.  :  JUerrii  U'ii-rimf 

»'i«it*iir,  ii.  i. 

13.  To  be  confined,  as  iu  prison. 

"  I  had  rather  lit  in  prison." 

Shitkesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  iii.  2. 

14.  To  be  or  remain  in  any  particular  state  or 
condition;  to  continue.  (Followed  by  an  adjective. 
participle,  or  clause  denoting  the  condition;  as,  to 
lie  fallow,  to  lie  weeping,  to  lie  at  one's  mercy,  to 
lie  still,  <fcc.) 

"Their  businem  still  liett  out  o'  door." 

.SnoJteiip.  :  Comedy  of  JCrrur*,  ii.  1. 

15.  To  be  contained  ;  to  bo  deposited. 

"  There  lies  «uch  secrets  in  this  fardel." 

xhiikesp.:  Winter**  Tale,  iv.  4. 

16.  To  depend  ;  tx>  be  dependent  ;  as,  AH  our  hope 
lies  in  watchfulness. 

17.  To  be  in  the  power;  to  belong  to  ;  to  deiiend. 
"Dost  thou  endeavor,  as  much  as  in  thee  lief,  to  pre- 

serve the  lives  of  all  men  f'—ltuppa:  Kulesfor  rtefntiim. 

18.  To  consist. 

t!9.  To  weigh  ;  to  press  afHictively. 
"Thy  wrath  Iteth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast  afflicted 
me  with  all  thy  waves."—  1'fiilm  Ixxxviii.  7. 

20.  To  bo  troublesome  or  tedious  ;  to  hang  heavily. 
"I  would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to  the 

female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  low*  how  to  em- 
ploy those  hours  that  lie  upon  their  handH."  —  Attdlsim  : 
(tnardian. 

21.  To  imputed,  reckoned,  or  charged. 
*22.  To  cost;  as.  It  lies  me  in  more  money. 

23.  To  bo  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature  ;  to  bo 
sustainable  in  law. 

"If  a  man  builds  a  hoo&e  HO  close  to  mine  that  his  roof 
overhangs  my  roof,  and  throws  the  water  off  his  roof 
upon  mine,  this  is  a  nuisance,  for  which  an  action  will 
llt."—BlackttmU!  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

*T  1.  To  lie  along: 

Kaut.:  To  lean  over  with  a  side  wind,  a-  a  ship. 

2.  To  lie  ttlnnij  thi-  Intttt  : 

Naut.:  To  keep  a  course  parallel  or  nearly  -o  to 
the  land. 

*3.  To  lie  at:  To  importune,  to  tcu-c'. 

"HU  mother  and  brother  had  lain  at  him."—  Marl. 
Mi*cell.,  iii.  Mil. 

4.  To  lie  at  one's  door:  To  be  attributable  or 
chargeable  to  one. 

t5.  To  lie  at  one's  heart:  To  be  a  source  or  object 
of  anxiety,  care,  or  desire. 

6.  To  lie  at  the.  root  of  anything:  To  be  tin-  real  or 
true  cause,  foundation,  or  source. 

7.  To  lie  between:   To  be  limited  to;    it-,  one  s 
choice  lies  between  two  courses. 

8.  To  He  by: 

(\)  Ordinary  Language: 
(a)  To  remain,  to  continue;  as,  he  has  the  | 
lying  still  liy  him. 


sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pn  = 
-slons  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


lie-a-bed 


2520 


lieutenant-general 


ive  oft:  to  intermit  lals.r:  to  rest  fora 
time. 

.1  th"  Iii  I  lows  of  <  he.es. 
Hung  t  heir  heads,  and  then  lily  tig." 

.•Hialcru,,.     llrnrt  flit..  IU.  t 

ml.:  To  remain  near,  a- one  ship  to  another. 

9.  To  In-  ilium 

(1)  I'n  go  to  re-t  ;  to  lay  one'-  -elf  down. 

"Thn  leopard  shall /<«.(.,«•»  with  tho  kid."     ;».i.  il.  R. 

•(2)  To  sink  Into  tho  grave. 

"His  bones  are  fall  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  whi, -I,  .hull 
llr  d,nr*  with  him  in  the  dust ."     .;..'.  ii.  11. 

I't.  T'i  /!••  hard  or  heavy :  To  press 
den. 

"  This  fVver  that  has  troubled  me 

Li'*  nniry  on  in",     n'.  my  heart  is  sick" 

>/ell'.|.       *<»(/  J..A.I,  V.  8. 

•11.  Tn  lit  in:  To  bo  in  childbed. 
"  She  had  tain  In,  and  her  right  breast  had  been  aposte- 
mat»d."— H'IS-IWUM:  £>iov 


lleberklihnian-glands,  «./-/.    I  LIKIIKKKT-KIIS'*       r.n<r:  \  le«.-.l  claim  on  or  upon  property  ;  a  I.-ij.il 
.)  right  in  one  penon  to  detain  the  gooa.*  of  another 

until  s»m»  claim  of  the  former  agaiuat  tho  lattw 
has  been  satisfied. 

"A  »«  may  be  either  particular  or  general;  th»  former 
i.  where,  h.oUIm  of  retainer,  is  made  upon  the  .tod. 


big  He,  «. 

'' 


11*    bi 


.. 

[Nam.  •<!  by   I..  >miil.   after  Ilio 


MM       ______ 

Dissolves    111   dilute  acids   with   effervescence,  a  IT.  IP 

ing  a  yellow  solution,  which  yields  the  reactions  of    kee 
iirunium  ami  lime.    Found  at  Joaohlnutbal,  Be 


a  horsa  given  him  to  train,  has  a  Urn  for  hit  charge*  of 
eep  unit  training;  and  in  general,  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  to  a  person  to  be  improved  or  altered  in  char- 


lied,  «.    [Gcr.] 

J/u*. :  The  name  for  a  compo-itiou  of  a  simple 
character,  which  is  complete  in  itself;  a  song. 
There  are  several  kinds,  but  the  chief  are  classed  turonA 


under  the  following  heads :  Sacred  songs  or  cho- 

l.1.  To  lif  in  a  nutshell.    To  he  capable  of  brief    rales;   secular  .-..in,-,  comprising    national    songs, 
ment  or  explanation ;  to  !»•  simple  or  of  easy    people'"  songs  (vollaUmter),  drinking   songs,  and 


determination. 

13.  T'>  If  in  tni>-  :    To  lie  til   Tin-  power  of;    to  de- 

pend nil. 


humorous  songs. 
ll«f.  'lef,  *leef,  »llefe,  'lelf.  'leave, 


-leefe, 


con 

Tin.    I'o  he  imor  via. 

il)  To  be  matter  of  obligation  or  duty;  to  bo 
incumbent  upon. 

"It  should  /.«•  'iiunt  him  to  make  out  how  matter,  by 
undirected  motion,  could  at  first  necesititrily  fall,  without 
ever  erring  or  miscarrying,  into  such  a  curious  formation 
of  human  bodies."  —Hfnttfy:  .V/IH«H*. 

i  J.t  To  depend  upon. 

"Our  fortune  tftf  «|wm  this  jump." 

8hakr»p.i  Antony  and  Ctriiimlrit,  iii    s. 
•i:l)  Toini|H>rtune. 

"  IJame  Julia  Inij  even   I.II..H  him." — /'.   lt<tlt<tn.l    Lieu, 
p.  27. 
17.  Tit  lie  on  li'tn't:  To  remain   unsold  or  uudis- 

!  of. 

I  .^,   To  lif  on  one'*  ha  win : 
(1}  Tit  lio  on  hand. 

('-)  To  hang  heji  vily  ;  as-Time  Ufa  on  our'*  hand*. 
l!t.  To  tie  on  one'*  win :  To  be  idle;  toceaaework. 

20.  To  He  over: 

(1)  To  remain  unpaid  after  the  time  when  pay- 
mentifldne. 

(2)  To  bo   adjourn"-)   or   postponed   to  a   future 
occasion. 

21.  To  lie  to: 

Maut,:  To  beohoekod  or  stopped  in  her  course ; 
as,  a  tjhip  by  taking  in  -.til. 

"We  now  ran  plump  into  n  fog,  and  fay  (•••."— /-«/<  < 
ffrin:  Letter*  frum  Hifjli  Isttttmtr*,  p.  31. 

22.  To  lif  to  one' A  irnrk :  To  exert  one's  self  to  tint 
utmost  in  the  performance  of  one'-*  work. 

21.  To  lie  under:  To  lx»  subject  to ;  to  suffer;  to 
bo  oppre*t*ed  by. 

"Let  htm  .../«>  IOI-/T  thin  report." —.S/iuiv«;<  , 
Tr»tt««  a*<t  CTYI*I'/.I,  ii.  8. 

24.  To  lie  with : 

(1)  To  lodgo  or  sleep  with. 

(2)  To  have  aexual  intercourse  with. 

"If  •  man  lit  trith  hi*  daughteMn-Uw."  —  Isrltfcu* 
i .  12 

\>l)  To  belong  to;  to  depend  on;  as,  It  /.»**  in/A 
you  to  renn-dy  the  mistake. 

He-a-bed.  8.  One  who  lies  in  )>ed  t..  a  late  hour 
in  the  inomiuff. 

"Yon  are  *  Ucy  Urwt-<V^."  —  Foot*:  M-ty-.r  nf  (larr+tt,  1. 

Hebe  -n2r  lie,  »,     INnmeil  after   1.. 
MI  IT.  -ite  iMin.) ;  (jer.  lietn 


*A.  An  ndjectir* •: 

1.  Dear.  Iw'lovrd. 

2.  Williutf,  ready,  pleased. 

*'  Ha  up  aro*», 

Howoror  Ifcfor  loth."  K/tfHttfr. 

B.  Ait  mfr..*  Willinjfly,  gladly,  freely:  only  used 
now  in  tiie  phrase,  /  had  at  lief— I  would  as  \vill- 

"  I  hifl  at  Uffnot  b*.  an  lire  to  ha 
In  uwe  of  much  «  t  hinw  UH  I   m>-flf  " 

8tuike*p.:  Julius  t'irtmr,  t.  2. 

*C.  An  fiiiiMt. :  One  beloved,  a  sweetheart,  a  friend. 
"  Her  In  !•  lay  nakej  in  hid  harroe." 

Uuttfrr:  •  .  A.,  bk.  ii. 

•Hegance,  ».    [LIGEANTE.] 

lie^e,  *lege.  'lelge,  *ll^e,  'lyge,  a.  &  *.  [  Etym. 
doubtful.  Skeat  derives  it  from  Kr.  liae  =  lie»fe, 
loyal,  fn»mO.  H.  Ger.  ledir,liitif,  Hdtg(QGr,Udlg)  = 


free,  unfettered  by  obligations;  Low  I.at. /,,/iiw.J    doubtful ;' iwrhiipi   frotii 
A.  At  adjective:  French  /i>r=to  bind.]     A 

•1.  Ruling  or  luivinir  authority  over  nn-n  free  from    J>ra'1<-»  rib  introduced  be- 


tract;  bat  in  the  abneace  of  expreHS  contract,  the  law 
impliea  a  lif  n  wherever  the  innate  of  trade  or  the  previourt 
dealing?  of  the  parties  give  ground  for  such  an  inipHcH- 
tion.  Although,  aa  han  been  Halt),  general  Iffns  are  not 
by  law,  yet  in  Home  ca»e«  they  have  become 
allowe<l  and  entabfiHhed  by  utia^e,  aa  in  the  cane  of  attor- 
neys upon  the  title-de«da  and  dooaments  of  their  client*; 
and  factont,  ware houw) men,  and  others,  upon  gooda  con- 
fldedtothem  in  the  ordinary  coune  of  >>u*ine&a;  all  of 
whom  have  a  Hen  for  the  amount  of  the  general  balance 
due  to  them  in  their  «ev<mil  cupocitiett."— Blackstvnr: 
Comment.,  bk.  li.,ch.  17. 

Hen  of  a  covenant,  a. 

Law:  The  commencement,  of  a  covenant,  con- 
taining tho  names  of  the  covenanters  and  c<  >v**nant  • 
ees,  and  tho  character  of  the  coveuaut,  whether 
joint  or  aevoral.  (  H'Aur.ou.J 

ll-e>-te*r'-lc,  a.  [English /iVnterfr);  -iV.]  Oft>r 
pertaining  to  a  lientcry.  (O'reir;  Jftuiceiim.) 

II -in  t5r  y,  *.  [Or.  Mon  =  smooth,  and  en1rron 
=an  intestine;  Fr.  7iV»fenV.) 

/*«//«-/.:  A  si>ecie8  of  diarrhea  or  looseness,  in 
which  the  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  bowels 
undigested,  and  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
was  when  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  lubricity  of  t  he 
intestines.  ( Afayne. ) 

II  -8r,  s.     f  English  lie  (2),  v. ;  -«*r.1    One  who  lies 
down;  one  who  nides  or  conceals  himself.    (Now 
only  used   as  in    the  ex- 
tract.) 

"And  larael  net  Hrrtt  In 
wait  round  about  Gibeah." 
Judges  u.  29. 

II   8rne,  0ufa..    [Etym, 


.6wrtt.l 

,,,,  en  Ifoundin  Tsix-9ided  crystals  in  a 
IKirphyrilic  felsite  at  Mount  Viesena,  Floimsthal, 
Tjrol.  CleHvago  wanting.  Hardness,  :!•:,  ;  -|.e,-ili<- 


_    jg  or  having  authority  01 

obligations  to  any  but  himself. 

2.  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure,  either  as  a  vassal 
to  tribute  ind  due  subjection,  or  as  a  lord  to  pro- 
tection and  just  rule. 

"  Vaiwalft  «worn 
'Oain.it  their  /»>(/»•  lord  had  weapon  borne." 

Scvtt:  LurttuftHc  lilt*,  it  20. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  tenure  or  bond 
reciprocally  connecting  lord  and  vassal.    Hy  /.-;/•• 
hnmttite  a  vassal  was  bound  to  serve  ins  lord  against 
all,  not  excepting  his  sovereign ;  or  against  all  ex- 
cepting a  formerlord  to  whom  he  owed  like  service. 

*B.  At  tubstantive; 

I.  A  vassal  holding  a  fee,  by  which  he  wan  bound 
to  do  certain  services  and  duties  to  his  lord. 

'_.  A  lord,  a  superior,  a  sovereign. 

"  Friedrlch'8  no  lifgt  of  hi*,  while  he  delayM 
Ueitiu^  the  1'ope'a  cunte  off  him." 

It.  HnHCh.nv:    *>nti>lt,,t  T. 

II.  A  law-abiding  citizen. 

liege-lord,  #.    A  sovereign,  a  superior  lord, 
liege-poustle,  «. 

SruttLnir:  That  state  of  health  which  gives  n 
person  full  power  to  dispose,  mortm  nntmt  or  other- 


twoen  the  principal  ribs 
of  a  groined  arch,  so  as 
to  form  an  ornamental 
pattern. 


Plan  of  Groined  Arch. 

a.  Principal  ribs.    6.  Tier- 

i-i ..H-     c.  Llernes. 


lieu,  *.  JFr.,  from  Lat.  locum,  accus.  of  locus= 
a  place.]  Place,  stead,  room.  Now  only  used  iu 
the  phrase  in  lieuot  ^instead  of. 

"Not  being  content  to  part  with  his  large  po-weKrtionn, 
in  lint  of  the  treaiture  by  Chriitt  offered  In  heaven  [he| 
watt  reputed  deflclent.'*— Acirmir:  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  15. 

lieu  ten    9.11  9^,  ••*•    [Eng.  lieutenant;  -<•>/.} 

1.  Tho  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lieutenant. 

2.  Tho  whole    body  of    lieutenants    collectively. 
(Fflttm:  On  the  Cla**ic».) 

8.  Tho  district  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  a  lord 
lieutenant.  (Kng.) 

*'Addremea  to  the  King.  .  .  .  from  Norwich,  from 
Hereford,  from  the  Lieutenancy  of  London." —/fuJter: 
CHarlea  It.  ^an.  16H2). 

If  CbMWlwion  of  Ueutenanrij : 

£»{/.  Law;  The  samo  as  COMMISSION  or  ARRAY. 

lieu  ten  ant.  *lef  ten  aunt,  *lief  ten-aunt. 
».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  /orum-fent-M.fm,  accus.  of  UH-UHI- 
.<'w>ui=ono  who  holds  tho  place  of  another;  a 
deputy*  tocu*=a  place;  tenenx,  pr.  par.  of  teneo-= 
to  hold.] 


, 

IKirphyrilic  felsite  at  Mount  Viesena,  Floimsthal,  »>so,of  Ins  heritable  property.    Tho  term  is  sup- 

Tjrol.     CleHvago  wanting.     Hardness,  :!•:,  ;    -|.e,-ili<-  l'o"i'd  to  l>e  derivc^l  from  tho  Lat.  Irijitima  pulettiu. 

Kravity,  above  2'8;  luster,  greasy;  color,  greenish-  signifyingthelawfulpownrof  disp<ising<if  property        I.  Ord.Lang.:  An  officer,  civil  or  military,  who 

nay,   no  double  refraction.    Composition:    n  hy-  at    pleasure.     It   is  n-.-.l  in  contradistinction  to    supplies  tho  place  of  another  temporarily  during 

.Irated  silicate  of  alumina  with  alkalies.    Probably  <<•"".'•"'.  i>  /«'••'(•  -;»>uWiV  conveyance  being  one  not    absence,  illness,  Ac. 

.,   iisendomorph  after  Nepheline  d|.  v.).    liana  in-  challengeable  on  the  head  of  death-bod.                            "And  this  taxinge  was  ye  flnit,  and  executed    when 

cliido«it  in  the  _Pinito  group,  the  members  of  which  *lie£e    d6m,  «.    (Kng.  liege:    suff.  -dom.]    Alle-    Syrenius  waslc/rmuuat  In  Siria."—  JL.«*<2  1  1H1). 


ii     probably  all  psoudomorpli-. 

lie  ber  kAhn,  ».  [After  the  inventor,  I.ieber- 
knhn.l 

i tfiin  ,s-:  An  annular  reflector  attached  ti>  the  nose 
of  the  obji^t-glass  of  H  micro-<-o|s'.  and  serving 
to  illuminate  an  objoct  by  raflectioff  the  rays  which 
c  around  tho  object  through  the  -lip  on  the 
stand. 

LleberkUbn's  glands, «.  pi. 

Aunt.:  Tho  name  given  to  the  minute  tubular 
glands  of  the  small  inte-tiue.  because  tii-t  ar 
i'ur  tt.-lv  described  by  LieberkQlin.  ( J/II//N.  . 

11«  ber  kflhn  I  an,  ".  [For  etym.  needef.]  Of 
..r  lielongiug  to  Lioberkfthu. 


giance. 

"  jTher]  profferfMl  scepter,  robe,  and  crown. 
Lfrvrrlom  and  seignorie." 

-•*.-.«;   llriitnl.ifTrlrrMnla.  iii.  M. 

liege   min,  «.    [  Kng. li>(/f,au«l  »HIH.]    A>.i--..l. 
a  liege,  a  subject. 
"  It  had  never  been  thought  inconsiHtent  with  thw.liily 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :   A   commlssionixl   officer    ranking   next 
below  a  captain. 

2.  Jfaval:  A  commissioneil  officer  ranking  next 
below  a  Commander  in  the  British  Navy,  and,  rela- 


tively, with  a  captain  in  the  army. 

— „-. _.        €i   t>'-j>itty-lieutfntint :  An  officer  api>ointed  by  tho 

of  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  t,r>jr»i>in  to  such  klug«."  -    T^ird-lien tenant  of  a  county  to  act,  iii  certain  caaefe 
.v.i.'.iuf.iv   Hint.  Kng.,  ch.  xiv.  as  hi«  deputy.    (Kng.) 

•11-4   8r,  «.    [LEDOEB,  LEOCR.] 
•II  -»n,  pa.  par.  of  ».    [Lie(2),r.] 


11-fn,  ».    [Fr.  =  n  band  or  'ie.  from  Lat.  lujnmrn, 
from  I iyo= to  tie,  to  bind.] 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wQlf,     wSrlt, 


whit,     fill,     father;     we,     wit,     here, 
who,     son;     mate,     c&b,     cttre,    unite, 


camel,     hir,     there;     pine, 
cftr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian. 


lieutenant-colonel,  ». 

Mil. :  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  colonel. 

lieutenant-general.  >. 

Jf<l.;  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  general. 

pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,    pfit, 
a.    ot  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


lieutenant-governor 

lieutenant-governor,  ».    An  ollicor  of  a  state. 
next  Ml»w  a^vemor..  He  perform.,  tha 
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life -weary 

•life-drop,  a.    A  drop  of  life-blood  ;  :i  vital  drop. 


*lieu  ten'-ant-rjf,  «.  [Eng.  lieuti-mmi;  -<•//.] 
The  oflice.  rank,  or  position  of  a  lieutenant ;  lieu- 
tenancy. 


•  (.V 
U 


.  . 

.  .SVriprure: 


(2)  A  single  principle,  force,  or  ageui   whirl,  I, a- 

••- — ••     —   r»— ••-••••«•.•      .uw  fui  11  ri  111^  mi-       isO(.'  11  n*  Ifil  I*i  It'll   ;i  >    t  IK*    I'ojntiii  ill     v(  ill  rri  -    i  »f     'i  1 1     v  i  t  u  I  "  *" 

duties   of  a  governor  in  case  of  the  letter's  death,    properties  and  the  common  cau-e  of  a  11  vital  •  ••    ,iltf?;est,ai*'  ?•  ,  A"  "8tato  which  continues  during 
absence  from  the  state,  or  inability  to  act.  tions.     (Quoin)  the  life  of  Ufc  holder. 

life-everlasting, «. 

1.  Lit.:  [LIFE  II.,  4  i:l).| 

2.  Hut. :  A   name  sometimes    given  to    the   com- 
ator     (OFon   ii    7)            th~ T'  —  ~v."r>'  by  the  I  re     posite  genus  (inaphalitim,  more  commonly  called 

life)  is  attributed  to  the  separation  between  soul 
and  body.     (Eccles.  xii.  7.) 


as  a  living  being.  as  opposed  to  one 
'' 


irks  MthMe  strip  yon   of  your  ti^nt^i^ntru, 
ii  Imd  been  better  you  had  not  kiss',!  your  three  tinkers 
-  - 


l  trirks  MthMe  strip  yon   of  your 
n  better  you  had  not          ' 
•..lOft."  —  .S'/uiA-rnp.;   Utlu-Un.  ii.  1. 

lieu  ten   ant  ship,  «.    [  HUB.  ti<-uti-n<tnt  ;  -«/i/>.J 
Tliu  rank  or  oflice  of  a  lieutenant;  lieutenancy. 

lleve,  a.    [LIEF.  ] 

lie  V    rite,  K.     [Named  by  Werner  after  the  dis- 
coverer  Lelievre;  Ger.  ' 


.  . 

(2)  A  spiritual  state  of  existence,    ((ial.  ii.  20.) 
(J)  Existence  forever  in  a  state  of  holiness  and 
Happiness  m  heaven.    (John  iii.  Hi.  > 
II  1. 


(See  also  CUDWEED,  i 
life-giver,  ».    The  Giver  of  eternal  life. 


"Father  omnipotent! 
Son.  the  Lift-vivtr!" 

Tile  Golden  Lf'j'nil.  ii. 


life-giving,  a.    Giving  or  liavinB  the  power  or 
quality  of    giving    life;  inspiriting,  invigorating, 


Expectation  of  life :  [EXPECTATION.  ] 

-    .--.  (!)  For  tho  whole    term  of  one's  natural  exist-    animating. 

.Win.:  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhom-  ''nee;  as,  to  have  a  pension  for  life.  ..A  ii.:...  ...i  ,,,.,  „,„/„„         ...  •• 

-torn,  and  also  found  massive.    Prism  faces        (2)  To  save  one's  life;  as,  to  swim  for  life. 
striated  longitudinally.    Hardness,  5'5-ti;    specific       '•<•  Life  of  an  execution  : 

gravity,   3'7-4'li;   luster,  sub-metallic;   color,  iron-       Lain:  The  period  during  which  an  execution  is  in  uara,  ». 

black;  streak,  black,  sometimes  greenish  ;  opaque,  force.  1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  guard  of  a  sovereign's  person; 

Composition:    Variable,  probably  because  of  iin-       •»•  To  f- "'- •  ° ._.—*»--          ..         •••         .  i.: — •.  u-j , 


crystals,  subsequently  at  other  localities,  but  mostly    toning  (Shakespeare'),   life-renew! 


llf,  lief,  Idof,  «.    [Arab.  llf.\ 

Bot.,ttc.:  The  fibers  binding  the  petioles  of  the 
Date-palm  together.  They  are  used  lor  ropes. 

life,  *llf,  *lyf,  *lyfe  (pi.  lives,  »ly  ves)  ,  ».  [A.  s. 
In  uniit.  lifts,  dat.  life;  pi.  llfaa)  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
lif,  tifl;  Dan.  liv;  Sw.  Ii/;  O.  H.  Gor.  lip.  /eip  =  lifo; 
(ler.leib;  Dut.  lijf=  the  body.]  I  LIVE.  | 


I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

(2)  The  period  during  which  tho  body  and  soul 
are  united;;    the  existence  on  earth  of   a  human 
being;  the  period  from  birth  to  death. 

"At  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  the  art  to  impose  the 
name." — Goldsmith:  The  lief,  No.  IS. 

(3)  Tho  living   form;    as  distinguished  from    a 
copy;  a  real  person,  or  state;  as,  a  picture  taken 
from  the  life. 

".It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life." 

.S'/taJt«sp. :  Tinion  <if  Athena,  i.  1. 

(4)  Animals  generally  or  collectively;  animated 
beings;  living  creatures;  as,  Tho  pond  is  full  of 
Hfe. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(.1)  The  period  during  which  anything  continues 
to  exist ;  as  an  institution,  or  government. 

(2)  A  mode,  manner,  or  course  of  living;  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  and  circumstances  in  which 
oue  lives,  considered  with  regard  to  happiness  or 
misery,  virtue  or  vice. 

"I  must  give  over  this  tiff." — SAafcMp.:  Henry  /I".. 
ri.  I.,  i.  2. 

*(3)  The  blood,  as  tho  supposed  vehicle  of  life. 
iPooe:  Homer,  in  Ttxld.) 

(4)  One-' •—--«-  = 

or  source 


U.'oicper),  life-sustaining,  &C.  "    sweeper.    The  device  embraeiug'Yho  brooms'  „.„». 

life-annuity,  *.     A  sum  of  money  paid  yearly    !'•' front  of  a  locomotive 'for  clearing  small  obstruc- 
during  a  person's  life.  tlon8  from  tuo  track.  (Eng.) 

•life-hold, «. 

Laic:  Tho  same  as  LIFE-LAND  (q.  v.). 

life-insurance, «.    [INSURANCE.] 

life -Interest,  «.  An  interest  or  estate  which 
lasts  during  the  life  of  the  holder  or  some  other 
person. 


life-arrow,  ».    An  arrow,  having  a  line  attached, 
and  large  barbs,  so^as  the  more  .readily  to  catch  in 

the  purpose  of 


tho  ringing,  fired  from  a  gun  for  tl 
establishing  communication  between  the"  shore  and 
a  vessel  in  distress. 

life-assurance,  «.    [INSURANCE.] 

life-belt,  ».    A  belt  of  inflated  india-rubber,  of 
cork  or  other  material,  used  to  support  the  body  in        ,i    ,    i      i>  •*'  .Land  held  on    a  lease  for   lives; 


the  water. 
life-blood, «.  &  a. 
A.  A*  tiiiliittaiitive : 

I.  Lit. :   The   blood,  which  is  necessary  to  life 
vital  blood. 

"  While  the  same  plumage  thnt  had  wnrm'il  IIIM  neat, 
Druuk  the  l.i-i  Itffjllood  of  his  bleeding  breait." 

flyrmi.-  Knyiiuli  Hanlit  timl  Xrofr/i  AVri>«vr*. 

II.  Figuratively; 


1.  That  which  is  essential  to  existence,  success,    to  stand  thereon  in  manning  yards, 
or  strength.  2.  A  line  stretched  from  object  to  obj 


"  Money,  the  IffrJtlnfxl  of  the  nation. 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins." 

Xtrift:  Kim  upon  the  Hunkers,  1720. 


-,     .       an        e 
called  also  Life-hold  (q.  v.). 

•life-leaving,  ».  A  departure  from  life ;  decease, 
death. 

life-likeness,  8.    Likeness  to  life. 
"An   absolute  life-lllcenriit   of  eiprewion."— K.   A.  Pof 
Oral  Portrait. 

life-line, «. 

Nautical : 

I.  A  line  stretched  above  a  yard  to  prmbla-sonmen 

„_, — ,  .„  ,.u-ect  on  deck, 

for  the  men  to  grasp  in  bad  weather  and  heavy  sea. 

3.  A  lino  attached  at  one  end  to  a  life-buoy  and 
floating  loosely,  to  assist  a  person  in  grasping  it. 

life-long,  live-long,  a.    Lasting  or  continuing 


2.  An  involuntary  quiver  of  the  eyelid,  popularly       life-10n( 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  life-blood.  throughou 

B.  An  adj.:  As  necessary  as  blood  to  existence; 
essential. 

"Trample  under  foot  all  the  most  sacred  and  ///r-A/.w*/ 
laws."-  Milton:  Kefnrm.  in  EnyUtnd,  bk.  ill. 

life-boat,  s. 

Naui.:  A  boat  specially  constructed  for  saving       ,  _ .  .„.   ....,.„...,  „  ,,^»CM, 

life  in  storms  and  heavy  seas,  when  ordinary  boats    with  a  line  attached  from  the  shore  to  a  ship  in 

association  where  life* 


tediousness  or  weariness. 

"  Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say, 
He  toucht  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satire*,  iii.  7. 

life-mortar,  x.    \  mortar  for  throwing  a  rocket 


(5)  One  who  or  that  which  enlivens,  animates,    la'sting,   self-righting,    stability,  "speed,  "stowage        life-peer,  «.    A  peer  for  life  only, 
cheers,  or  inspirits;  a  person  or  thing  that  imparts    room,  and  strength  of  build.  life-peerage,  «.    A  peerage  that  lapses  at  the 

life,  vigor,  spirit,  animation,  or  enjoyment ;  as,  He       Life-boat  sen-ice:    The   life-boat   service  of  the    death  of  the  holder. 


was  the  life  of  the  party. 


United  States,  which  now  has  nearly  25U  stations 


Animation,  spirit,  vigor,  energy,  vivacity ;  as,    on  ocean,  lake  and  river  within  the  limits  of  the 


He  has  no  I  iff  in  him ;  a  poem  without  life. 


United   States,   and  which  during  a  single 


life-plant, «. 

Hot. :  The  Bermudian  and  West  Indian  name  for 


.      .                    ^unou   omii-s,   uuu  wmcii  during  a  single   year  ., "„•                         ST. 

(.7)  A  person ;  a  living  being.   (Used  in  tho  plural ;  has  saved  nearly  4,000  lives  and  $7,UUO,OUU  worth  of  J,he  Bruophyllum  calvcinum,  a  plant  of  the  order 

M,  How  many  lives  were  lost?  and  collectively,  in  property,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  the  C  r.assl"acea?i  which  will  grow,  if  hung  up,  without 

« ho  singular,  as,  There  was  a  great  loss  of  life.)  Massachusetts   Humane  Society,  which  fifty  years  SOU- 

(8)  The  narrative  or  history  of  the  life  of  a  per-  ago  established  huts  of  refuge  and  volunteer  life-  life-preserver,  *.    One  who  or  that  which  pro- 
sou,  his  career  and  fortunes;  a  biography.  boat  service  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.    Theoret-  serves,  or  is  intended  to  preserve,  life;  specif.,  (1)  a 

(9)  Common  occurrences  or  events ;  tho  course  or  ically,  the  institution  may  bo  said  to  have  been  contrivance  to  enable  a  person  to  float  in  water  in 
«vouts  of  everyday  occurrence ;  human  affairs.  formed  by  the  Puritan  Miles  Standish,  the  captain  case  of  accident :  a  cork-jacket  or  inflatable  belt  or 

"That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life,  °'  Plymouth,  who,  in  1634,  built  a  hut  of  refuge  for  waistcoat  areordinary  devices  for  this  purpose ;  (2) 

Is  the  prime  wisdom."— SKltun:  P.  z,..viii.  194.  stranded  sailors  on  Duxbury,  (Mass.)   beach,  bat  a  loaded  stick  or  cane  with  a  leaden  head,  used  as  a 

(10)  Position   in  society  •   rank  •  social  state    as  I>rnct'cally  the  efforts  of   tho  Massachusetts  Hu-  protection  against  assailants. 

117""'' '  '»•  tb-  *«>l»of  living;  as,  high  or  low  ^^1^^^^^,^^  ligfrff"'  *•'    ^  '^  *  PremiUm  ""  WMch  " 

b&%^iS^a..WttX1^  Rl^^feSltf^^±5ra^  llfe-roeUeM.    A  rocket  discharged  from  a  life- 
(12)  The  inmost  part ;  tho  essence,  thr  suh.- 
"  There  you  touched  the  life  of  our  desiffn." 

<SA«t&fMf>.     Troiluv  and  Cressitta,  ii.  J. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Commercial: 


U*K   tt^pi  wpi  m  miiio  un  w  in'vii  in  Hut*,  until  to-tiay          i    •" 

there  are  maintained  tliu  number  of  stations  given  and  'hose  on  shore. 

above.  life-Shot,  «.     A  shot  carrying  a  line,  and 

life-buoy,  >.  the  same  purpose  as  a  life-arrow  (.1   > 
Xaut.:  A  buoy  or  float  which  is  thrown  overboard       'life-String,  *.    A  nerve  .or  string  in 


a.  a  w  s      rown  overoar  -,    . 

An  insurance  on  u  persons  life;  a  hfe-msur-    to  sustain  a  perLn  until  ttssistancea^i^irraay    supposed  to  fTe  essential  to  life. 


anee  policy. 

(2)  A  person  considered  as  the  object  of  a  policy 
of  insurance;  as,  a  good  life,  a  bad  life. 

2.  Physiology: 

U)  The  assemblage  of  actions  arising  from  vital 
properties  (q.  v.)  called  into  play  by  various  stim- 
uli, external  and  internal,  physical,  chemical,  and    rescuing  persons  on  board, 
mental. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     JiJwl;     cat.     cell, 
-clan.      -tlan  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion. 


be  an  india-rubber  belt  capable  of  inflation,  or  a       "Breaking   thy  veins   and    thy  tffe-tMngi  with  like 

minted  canvas  case,  of  an  nun, liar  shape,  contain-  P»'n  and  grief."—  fir  T.  More:   1     rki,  p.  TJ. 
ugcork.    [BuoY,«.J  life-table,  an**'-    A  statistical  table  showing  the 

life-car,  s.     An  apparatus  used  to  communicate  probability  of  human  life  at  different  ages, 
between  a  wreck  and  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of       life-weary  «'•    Weary  of  life  or  of  living. 
-  -scuing  persons  on  board.  "  That  the  J(/««ar»  taker  may  fall  d«d.» 

'life-cord, «.     The  same  as  LIFE-STRING  (q.  v.).  S«O»MP.;  Romen  and  Julitt,  r.  1. 

chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
»  shun;      -tion,      -^ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -  bel,     d»L 


lifeful 

•life  -f  41.  -ly  -mil,  a.  4  nd,-.    \  Kng.  i  if-  :•!" 

A.  Ai  •!•//• 

;iloflifo;  lively. 

'-'.   (living  life;   life  giving. 

B.  At  adv.  :  In  a  lively  manner. 

"Thn<  he  /Vr/W  "pake."  -*><!»«     e>triyi»i»i>.  i.  IBM. 

life   1«»B,  -live  UBS,  o.    [Eng.  /i/<-  ;  -/••«.  I 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  life;  dead,  inanimate. 

"There  In  the  twilight  cold  and  grey, 
Li/rtfnn,  bat  beautiful,  he  lay. 

L»nof<llme:  Eicrlntnr. 

2.  lniiiiiiii.it":  ili-vnid  of  life;  inorganic,  inert. 

"Thuft  began 
Outrage  from  lifelt»»  thingn." 

.»/(/..»    r.  /...  i.  707. 
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5.  To  r.-n-e  in  estimation. 
•6.  To  bear,  to  Mipport. 

•So  down  he  fell,  that  th'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  aa  feeble  »o  great  load  let  lift." 

Vi'lKT.     t~.  V  ,   1.  ll.  M. 


lifter 

2.  r'ia.:  Assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  an 
object;  help  in  ruing  in  the  world;  as,  to  give  n 
person  a  lift  in  his  business. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Hyilrnulii  Engineering: 

(1)  The  amount  by  which  a  canal-boat  is  ole 


I.  To  try  to  raise:  to  eiert  on.--  strength  for  tho    Inalock;  the  difference  in  level  between  tho  upper 

^J^:^::^ ,. . ,-  tt ,.  SHS*"  — *— -  -»• 

trenglh,  like  the  body  .tr.inej  b,  Itflluu  at  »  weight  too     W^rJ^Vb"  tituto  for  canal-locks,  the  boats  in-ing 


heavy,  haa  often  IU  force  broken.' '—Locke. 


lifted  and  lowered  by  machinery  from  level  to  lev, -I. 


L'.  To  rise ;  to  be  raised  ;  us.  A  fog  liftt.  2.  Lathe:  One  of  the  several  flats  or  grooves  for 

1  Whatever  is  to  bo  carried  is  lifted;  whatever  is    the  belt  on  the  driving  and  cone  wheels  of  a  lathe. 


. 

to  bo  situated  higher  is  to  be  robed:  whatever  !*• 
to  be  constructed  above  other  objects  is-  *  ri'i-tnt.  A 
ladder  is  I/fled  upon  the  shoulders  to  bo  convey!  . 


3.  3lachine.ru,  *c.  : 
(1)  A  hoisting-machine ;  an  elevator  for  persons. 
goods,  or  material  in  largo  hotels,  factories,  and 


3.  Deprived  of.  or  having  lost  physical  >  norgy  ;  in 
a  swoon  or  faiut. 


from  one  place  to  another:  a   -tandard  ladder  is    tenement   houses.     The  ordinary  lift  consist  >  of  a 


"  Bat  com*,  my  Mate,  the  deeert  harrier  han>t. 
A  wild  expaaae  of  ttftt<x*  »*nd  ami  -kv  " 

TfintMfnn:  Summrr,  7 


cage  or  platform  working  up  and  down  in  u  shaft, 

.  -  ,  and  is  driven  by  manual,  steam,  or  hydraulic  pow.  r. 

are  rarely  used  in    Some  form  of  brake  is  Invariable  both  for  general 
use  and  incase  of  accident,  while  catches  or  bolls 


—    —  -„  are  provided  to  support  the  platform  at  the  va riot; - 

(I)  To  raise  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  seeing;  to    landings  when  loading  or  unloading.    Continuous 


rnifi'ii    against  a  building:  a  -catT-ilding  is  •  r<-<'ted.     rH 
Those    terms    are    likewise   employed    in  a   moral 

4.  Devoid  of  life  or  living  beings;  deserted,  deso-    acceptation:  exult  and  , /IT.IIY 
late.  any  other  sense. 

Ti  1.  To  lift  up  the  eye* : 

(1)  To  raise  the  eyes  for         _      _  __  _. 

l°°k.  lifts  consist  of  a  series  of  cages  or  platforms  strung 

5.  Devoid  of  life,  spirit,  force,  vigor,  or  anima-       "Then  on  ih»  third  day  Abraham  liftnl  ni>  »/«  eye*,  and    upon  endless  chains,  and  working  in  a  double  shaft, 
tion;  dull,  heavy,  spiritless.  aaw  the  place  afar  oft."— «»ii<-«i«  xxil.  4.  one-half  of  the  platforms  ascending  and  tl ther 

(2)  To   direct    prayers    to   Ood;to  direct   one's    descending.  They  are  driven  at  a  low  rate  ol 

de-in--. 

"  I  will  lift  ftp  mine  eyet  unto  the  hilln." — r»alm  cxii.  1. 

•-'.  To  lift  nil  tin  fur,  :  To  look  with  confidence. 
"Thou    .      .      .      (halt  lift  up  Hiffaet  unto  Ood."—  Job 


"  The  more  1  love  thee,  I  the  more  reprove 
A  »oul  ao  lifettM,  and  ao  alow  to  love," 

Cowpcr:  .\'atirily.    (Tranal.) 
6.  Vapid,  flat.  tasteless,  dead. 
1  Liffltti  and  dead  suppose  the  absence  of  life 
where  it  hat*  once  been;  inanimate  supposes  it- 


(2)  A  dumb-waiter. 
\. 


absence  where  it  has  never  been  ;  a  person  is  said  to    «"  '• 


_  ttiniiifi:    Tho    height  through    which  an 
stamp  rises  and  falls. 

5.  fiaut.:  A  rope  stretching  from  a  mast-head  t.> 
tho  end  of  a  yard,  to  trim  it  Isquareingl,  or  in  t,»i'- 


^Jl&^™L£&J^^^}&&*&:&Jit&    ,  *;'•  T"  lifl  ">'  ""  /"•'•'  T"  como  quickly  to  one's    ^Sho^aki^^Onf  .hicknossor  layer  of  leather 

in  tho  tap  which  forms  the  heel  of  a  boot. 


material   world    consists  of  objects  which  arc  by 
nature  inanimate. 

life  less  If,  r.dv.  [Eng.  lifrleu:  -///.I  In  a  life- 
leas  manner;  without  life.  -|iirit.  or  animation; 
frigidly,  dully. 

life    less  ness,  ».    f  English  lifeleu;  -nett.]    Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  lifeless;  absence  ordesti- 
tution  of  life;  want  of  spirit,  vigor,  or  animation. 
"The  white  abroad,  and  each  extended  tre*e. 
Long— fair— bnt  spread  in  utter  lifrlr*tnf**." 
Byron:  Cortalr,  III. 


help. 

"Lift  up  thy  fret  onto    the    perpetnal   denotations"— 
r*ntm  Ixxiv.  3. 

4.  To  lift  tlu'  huni.l :  To  raise  the  hand  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  striking. 

5.  To  lift  up  the  /i.in./or  hitnfle: 

(1)  To  raise  tho  hands  in  prayer. 

"When  I  lift  ufi  mu  AIM.!*  towanl  thy  holy  oracle."    - 
rtalm  xxvii i.  2. 

(2)  To  swear  by  raising  tho  hand  towanl  heaven. 

"I  have  lift  up  mine  hnii>t  unto  the  I.onl,  the  mo»t  high 


. 

^f  Dead  lift :  A  lift  without  any  assistance  from 
tho  object  lifted  ;  an  effort  to  raise  something  itp-rt : 
hence,  something  which  calls  for  all  one'-  powers 
or  energies. 

"Mr.  Doctor  had  puzzled  MK  brainn 
In  making  11  ballnil,  but  WHH  at  a  stand. 
And  you  freely  muwt  own  you  were  at  u  dead  lift." 

grift 

lift-bridge,  s.    [DRAWBRIDGE.] 
lift-gate,  «.    A  gat«  which  lifts  instead  of  swine- 


life    llke.fi.    |Eng./i/e.-  -like.]    Like  life :  like  a    Ood,  the  powesiwr  of  heaven  and  earth."-««inf«  xi».  22.    ing  on  a  pintle:  as  (1)  a  portcullis:  (2)  a  farm  u-ate 

'.11:1  f*i  ill  n  l*i>rtij«  1  u  ii '-fi  I      n  nrl    n  ui  ii  tr     i  n    mi  i  ( lov      1 1  L-t>  11    .  :i ..  1 1   • 


living  being  ;  exactly  like  an  original. 
"Minerva,  lifrttkt,  on  embodied  air 
Impreea'd  the  form  of  Iphthima  the  fair." 

Pop*:  Homtr'i  (Jrtiwii.  ir.  I.IHfi. 


•life  19 . 'llf-ly,  nrli-.  [Eng.  life;  -ly.]  In  a  lii- 
liko  manner;  to  the  life:  likelife. 

*lif  en,  e. /.     [  English /./i. '^ :  •••».}     Ti>  give  an 
appearance  of  life  to;  to  liven  (q.  r.). 
llf-«r, «.    |  Kng.  lit ..  '.•  -. ,.  | 

1.  One  who  is  sentenced   to   penal  s-rviinde  for 
life.     (.S7a»j/.) 

"They'll  make  the  Artful  nothing  lew.  than  a  l/Jrr."— 
Dletunt:  Oliver  Ticinl,  ch.  xlili. 

2.  A  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  lifo. 
life  -r«nt,  «.    [  Eng.  life,  and  n-nt.  ] 

Law:  A  rent  to  which  one  is  entitled  during  the 
term  of  one's  life  or  for  the  support  of  life  :  a  right 
to  use'  and  enjoy  property  during  lifo.  without 
destroying  or  wasting  it. 

life  rent  8r,  ».  [Eng.  lifm-nl;  -cr.J  One  who 
is  entitled  to  or  enjoys  a  liforent. 


(3)  To  attack,  to  strike. 

"Therefore  he  liftr-i  uf>  An  l"i»<l  ngainfit  them,  to  ovf  r- 
throw  them  In  the  wilderneaa."  —  ftnlm  cvi.  afi. 

'  1  1  To  rebel  :  to  rise  up  in  opposition  to. 

«8.  Toliftupththrii'l: 

(1)  To  rejoice. 

"Then  look  np  and  lift  ti/i  n-mr  htart*,  for  your  r,-.l,-in[.. 
tion  draweth  nigh."—  Lukt  xxi.  2H. 

C2)  To  raise  from  a  low  condition  to  a  place 
•  lik-nity. 

"Vet  within  three  .I..;,  nhall  Pharaoh  lift  «>>  tliiut 
hrad."  —  Gtne*t»  Jtl.  13. 


•7.  Tolift  up  the  heel  iii/tiiimt  :  To  tn-at  with  in- 
solence or  contempt. 

"  lie  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  liflfil  u,i  kit  h,,l 
ttgittnitt  me."—  Jnttn  xiii.  18. 


.  U,I1*10  .      \t   ,      _. 

counterbalanced,  and  rising  in  guides,  like  a  s 

(3)  a  canal-lock,  graving-dock,  or  sluice-gate,  which 

rises  in  vertical  gr<x>ve«  in  tho  walls. 

lift-hammer, «.    [TRIP-HAMMER,  TILT-HAMMER.) 

lift-latch  lock,. •<. 

IjOcksmith.:  A  lock  in  which  tho  latch  is  pivoted 
and  lifted  free  of  the  keeper,  passing  through  n 
notch  in  the  box,  instead  of  being  simply  retract<-<l. 

f      lift-lock, «. 

Kngin.:  A  canal-lock,  in  which  n  boat  is  lift .«!  Kv 
the  introduction  of  watnr.  so  as  to  raise  it  t',tlie 
upper  level.  (LIFT.  »..  II.  l. ) 

Ilft-Plimp,  H.      [LlFTINO-PCM?.] 

lift-tenter,  «. 


I.  A  contrivance  adopted  in  European  windmills 
for  regulating  the  distance  between  the  mill-stone  . 

i>  lift  ii/i  the  horn:  To   behave  insolently  or    according  to  the  s, ,1  of  tl,,-  vanes.     It  ,-,,f  the 

nature  of    the  stoam-govornor,  having  suspomled 

"Hfi  ant  up  »•'«'•  »»rB  on  high:  »peak  noi  with  u  »ii»    balls  which  fly  out  by  accession  of  speed,  and  thn- 
neck."— /'•o/m  Uxv.  6.  act  upon  the  bridge-tree   by  which  the  runner  i- 

•B.  Tn  lifl  tifi  Hi-'  r..iV.'.-  To  cry  aloud,  either  in    supported. 


•life  -r8nt  rlx,  «.  [Eng.  lifi-rnit;  fern.  suff.  -rix.1    ., 
A  woman  having  a  liforent  in  properly.    (Srutt :  Old 
Unrtiilit,,.  ch.  ii.) 

•life    s6me,  <i.    [Eng.  lifr, •  -«.i«ic.J    Lively. 

•life    some  n8ss.  n.    |  Kng. /i.'rmmi.  ;->»•«.  |    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  life-oine  ;  livelii 


-      . 
joy  or  sorrow :  to  UnMOl  lou.llv. 

*"  P"01"1'  "/'"/  "''  """'  ' 


•  • 


r.  '.  A  ..  [According  t<i  Sk<>at.  slxtuld 
properly  be  [iff,  the  t  denoting  tile  agent,  and  being 
rightly  employed  in  tho  substantive  only.  (ioth. 
A///an  =  to  steal:  Mi/fiu—n  thief;  cogn.  with  Lot. 
c/ipo;  (Jr.  A'/c;»f.'»  =  to  steal. ) 


'i.  \  ball-governor  arrangement  to  regulate  tin- 
speed  of  tho  vanes  of  a  windmill.  This  use  of  tln- 
contrivanco  preceded  that  of  its  application  t  .  tin- 
steam-engine. 

lift-wall,  .--. 

Hydraul.  Knijiit.:  The  wall  at  tho  head  of  a 
canal-lock  chamber. 


lift  water-wheel,  .• 


the-  air.  n  loft  :  ().  H.  Her.  luftiii,;  (ier.  liifl.ii.\ 
j^.    Tr.fio. 

1.  Ti?  raise  from  tho  ground:  to  elevate;  to  raise 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  position. 

"The  I.'laater.  forgetting,  what  he  of-Mnni  forgot,  that  a 
king  ahouM  be  u  gentleman,  Itfteil  h>»  cuiit-.'  .U-ir,iuJ.iy; 
urlr.  m*.,  cb.  mil. 

2.  To  support  in  the  air  or  aloft. 

3.  To  elevate;  to  exult;  to  raise  ii.   dignity,  for- 
tune, or  position.     fKreqiiently  followed  I. 

4.  Tocause  to  swell. as  with  pride  ;  to  make  proud, 
to  elate. 


I,<m<ti«i'l'  .' 
1.  Literally : 
U>  Tho  air.  the  sky. 

"In  the  Injr  he  hurde  anhey,  an  he  alone  wan." 

Kijirrt  <i/lilii,irr*lrr,  f.  S89. 

The  act  or  manner  of  lifting  or  raising. 
"And  aa  In  racei-.  It  In  not  the  large utriiln  or  hitili  l,n 
that  make*  the  apeed."— £<u*>n:  Eimuut;  ti/lii-i 

it  which  is  or  has  to  bo  raised  ;  a  weight. 
i4l  The  distance  or  height  to  which  auythinc  is 
or  has  to  bo  raised  ;  as,  a  lift  of  ten  feet. 

(S)  A  lift-gal"  i', 


"II In  heart  waa  ffrrrrf  up  to  hla  deatraetion."— 1  chro*.       (8)  Assistance  iii  lifting;  hence  assistance  in  gen 
«'!•  16-  eral .  a-,  to  give  a  person  a  lift  in  a  vehicle. 


fate,     fat. 
or.     w»re. 


fare, 


amidst, 
wSrk, 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,    pit, 
whfl,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cilre,    unite,     cur,     rOle,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


•lift    a  ble,  ".     I  Kng.   lift    (I).  v.;-aW.-.]    Th.it 
in.i\  or  can  IH-  lifted  ,  capable  of  being  lift. -d. 
im   8r  (!),«,    |  Kng.  lift  (I),T.i  -  ••.  | 

I.  onl.    l.nii'/.:    One  who  or  that  which   lift-  or 

i.-ii-i--. 

"Thou.  (I  I... r. I.  ,,rt  my  glory,  and  the  lifln  ,o,  ,,f 
heaxl."— J^<I(M  Hi.  8. 

II.  TfcAiiiV.iI///; 

1 .  li"ini'ntii  : 

(1)  A  tool  for  raising  or  adjusting  the  lid. 

-I., >.-. 

(2)  All  Implement  for  holding  hot  platosor diihos. 

2.  Founding:    \  tool  u-,-d  by  amolder  in  elevating 
tho  cope  from  tho  drag. 

sire,    air. 
>.     oe  =  6; 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  a.      qu 


pot. 
kw. 


lifter 
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light 


8.  Machinery:  II  -gan,  »•    [A  contr.  of  Lat. //.;«mrn=a  band,  a        (3)  The  state  of  being  pnblic  or  open  to  v:.-w 

(1)  Acam  or  wiper  used  in  raising  n  stamper  or    tic,  from  ii'»o=to  bind,  to  tie.  |    Qoodl  sunk  in  the    publicity;  public  or  generc 


beetle,  or  in   depressing  the  luil  of  u  tilt-hammer    sea,  but  haviiiK  a  buoy  or  cork  attached  to  them. 


helve. 


)  An  elevator  or  hoisting  apparatus. 


, 

4.  raper-making  :  A  cast-iron  wheel  with  buckets       "  f.f  i.v,,,-to  hind  I 
n     in  a  case  lift  in       u       from  the  reservon     '  -f-SS 


C*Utt,   OUL  I1UV111K     '•     UtlUJ     ('I      I  'II  K     H 

HO  that  they  may  be  found  again. 

li  ga    tion,  t.    [Lat.  liyutia,  from   liaatu*.  pa. 


. 

revolving  in  a  case,  lift  in*  pulp  from  the  reservon 
or  pulp-chest,  and  passing  it  to  tho  trough,  whence 
it  flows  on  to  tho  t  raveling  web. 

5.  ttteam-eng.  :    Tho   arm    on    a  lifting-rod    that 
raises  the  puppet-valve. 

6.  Hurg.:  [LEVATOK.  ] 

llff-5r(2),  B.  [LIFT  (21,  r.)  A  thief,  a  robber; 
chieliy  in  comp.  ;  as,  a  shop-d/ter. 

lift    Ing,  pr.  par..  «.,  &  i.    [LIFT  (1),  r.] 

A.  AB.  As  fir.  par.  <Sf  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  raising,  elevating,  or  hoisting. 

2.  Tho  Htate  of  beiug  lifted  or  raised  ;  as,  tho  lift- 
I  mi  of  a  fog. 

lifting-bar,  «. 

1.  Knittinu-miichinr:  A  horizontal  rod  or  bar 
having  a  short  intermittent  vortical  or  nearly 
vertical  reciprocation,  and  which  at  tho  proper 
moment  operates  to  lift  the  jacks, 


1.  The  act  or  process  of  binding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

3.  That  which  binds;  a  bond,  a  ligature. 

4.  A  place  where  anything  ia  tied  or  bound. 

llg-a-tu  -ra,  «.    [Lat.]    [LiOATtJBK,  II.  1.1 
llg  -a.-tu.re,  ».     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  liijatura=a  bind- 
ing, a  bandage.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  The  act  of  binding. 


•  Why  am  I  nuked  what  next  ahull  •*«  the  light? 
Heuvflmtl  wan  I  born  for  nothing  bat  to  write." 
l\>iie:  /w.  in  MMrwtfn. 

(4)  Explanation:    that   which    serves   to    make 
clear,  plain,  or  free  from  doubt  or  difficulty  in  » 
subject. 

"Thu»  one  part  of  the  >acred  teit  could  not  fail  to  gl»« 
light  unto  another." — Locke:  Essay  OH  St.  Panl'it  Kpintlff. 

(5)  The  point  of  view  from  which  or  in  which 
anything  ia  looked  at  or  regarded ;  aspiTt . 

"In  truth,  our  ancentors  saw  him  in  the  wont  of  nil 
Itgkts.'-—  Jtacoulat:  Hist.  Eag.,  ch.  11. 

(6)  Knowledge;  enlightenment. 

"  Light,  trne  light,  in  the  mind   l«,  or  can  be  nothing 


-l.  ineaci          muing.  ••  Light,  true  light.  In  the  mind  1«,  or  can  lie  noimr 

"Any  Btoppafre  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a  dropnT.     else  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition 
fi-  by  Btroug   ligature  or  compreeiiion.    —  Arbuthnol:  On     Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  en. xu. 


Diet. 

2.  That  which  binds;  a  bond,  a  ligament,  a  band- 
age* 

*H.  Tho  state  of  being  hound. 

*  t.  Stiffness ;  as,  of  a  joint. 

*5.  Impotence  caused  by  magic. 

•6.  Closeness  of  texture ;  density. 


, . Sand  and   gravel  ground*  easily  admit   of  heat  and 

2.  Weavimj:  The  movable  frame  of  a  Jacquard    moisture,  for  which  they  are  not  much  the  better,  bacaane 
in  which  tlio  lifting-blades  are  fastened.  they  let  it  pans  too  «xm,  and  contract  no  ligature."— Mor- 

timer: Husbandry. 


loom  i 

lifting-blade,  ». 

Weaving:  An  iron  rule  to  receive  the  lifting-wires 
of  a  Jacquard  loom  when  hoisted. 

lifting-bridge,  *.    [DRAWBRIDGE.] 

lifting-jack,  ».  A  hoisting  implement  worked 
by  a  lever,  a  screw  and  a  lever,  or  by  hydraulic 
pressure. 

lifting- piece, «. 

Horol.:  A  lover  having  a  tooth  which  engages  in 
notches  in  tho  count-wheel  to  restrain  the  striking. 


II.  Technicallu: 

1.  Music:  A  passage  of  two  or  more  notes  snng  to 
a  single  syllable. 

2.  Print. :  Two  or  more  letters  cast  on  one  shank ; 
as,  ff,  tli.  Ac. 

3.  Surgical : 

(1)  A  thread  to  tie  arteries  or  veins. 

(2)  A   wire   cord   or   thread   used   in'  removing 
tumors.    fEcEAsECR.] 

(3)  Tho  bandage  used  for  phlebotomy. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  An  opening  between  tho  mullions  of  * 
window ;  a  compartment  of  a  window. 

"  And  for  the  houae  he  made  window*  of  narrow  light*.'' 
— 1  Klng»  vi.  4. 

2.  Art: 

(1)  That  quality    which    expresses    atmospheric 
luminosity  in  a  picture. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  tho  light  strikes  upon 
an  objector  picture. 

(3)  That  part  of  a  picture  which  is  represented 
as  receiving  tho  rays  direct  from  a  luminous  source. 

3.  Y, ,/<//."/. 

(1)  A  burning  lamp,  cluster  of  lamps,  or  beacon 
fire,  serving  as  a  warning  or  guide  to  mariners  ar- 
riving off  a  coast  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  dan- 
gerous rocks  or  shoals.  [LIGHTHOUSE.]  It  is 
usually  displayed  from  a  lighthouse,  and  nas  sev- 
eral variations.incident  to  tho  modo  of  production 
or  emission  and  direction,  and  to  tho  visible  char- 
acteristics by  which  tho  mariner  distinguishes  one 


ligature-carrier, ,.  A  surgical  instrument  with 


the  puppet-valv 

lifting-screw,  «. 
screw  is  used. 


A  form  of  hoist  in  which  a 


aneurisms,  tumors,  polypi,  or  piles, 
•llg -a  tured,  a.     [Eag.  llgatur(e) : -ed,]    Con- 


simply. 

4.  (.(pita:  Thonatnral  agent  which,  by  acting  on 
the  retina,  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  vision. 


TOW   In  USOU.  —.     -.       .  .         .    i  ..  v.-u    ,~.._ _,    — 

HftlTie-  net    *      The  Aeries  of  numnx    hv  which    nected,  tied,  or  fastened  with  a  ligaturi-.  Two  leading  hypotheses  regarding  its  nature  have 

at"  is^ise.'l  from  the  bottom  of  ™  mine  by  sue!       M-gS'-a,  ..    [From  Ligea,  a  nymph,  oueof  tho  at-    been  formed  :  thoono  tho  emission  or  corpuscular 


tendauts  of  Cyrene  ]  theory,  which,  though  supported  by  tlio  great  name 

Kntom.:  A  genus' of  moths,  the  typical  one  of  the    of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  has  been  abandoned  I  KMIS- 
f'ltnilv  Licida?  fn  v  )  SIGN],  and  theother  the  undulatory  theory,  which 

now  obtains.    The   latter  assumes   tho  existence 


wa 

cessivo  lifts. 

lifting-wires, ».  i>l. 

Weaving,  The  wires  by  which  the  warp-threads 

are  raised  and  lowered  to  produce  the  pattern  in  a       llg'-ger,  «.    [LEDGER.]  everywhere  through  the  universe,  or  tho  port  ion  of 

Jacquard  apparatus.  1.  Tho   horizontal    timber   of    a    scaffolding;    a    it  with  which  we  are  connected,  of  an  extremely 

UP    a  m?nt    «     IFr     from   Tat    liiiiimfulum-H    ledger.  subtle  elastic  medium,  called  luminiferous  other, 

).-ment,  «.    |tr..  from   Lat    (,,;,  me     t<.   -.  fc  laid  for  night  fish-    the  undulations  of   which   constitute  light,   and 

band, from  K»o=to  bind;   Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  (190-    .^  R  ieclger.line.  when  they  impinge^ upon  thejetina^rfducovjsion. 


,._„ 

The  particles  agitated  are  not  transmitted,  but  only 


1.  Anal. :  Short  bands  of  strong,  white  glistening 
fibers  by  which  the  bones  aro  bound  together.  A 
typical  example  is  tho  Ug(im?ntutHniu-h<F,  extend- 
ing from  the  spine  of  tho  occipital  bono  to  that  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  binding  together  tho 
bones  of  the  neck,  and  analogous  to  a  highly  im- 
portant elastic  ligament  in  tho  lower  animals.  Tin 
liga 


[iganienH  in  the  human   body  aro  very  numerous 
and  all  have  distinctive  names. 

"A  liaame nt,  or  ninew,  is  of  n  nature  between  grinles     ri-nders  other  objects 
and  nerves."—  P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  ch.  ii.    (Note4. 1     visible  to  tho  eye  ot  t 

the  moon,  a  candle,  Ac. 


A.  .4s  substantive :  known.     By  one,   the  size   of  the  minute  circle 

through  which  the  aberration  of  light makei  stars 

I.  Ordinary  Language.  apparently  revolve  is  carefully  noted,  andthorela- 

1 .  Literally  :  tive  proportion  of  the  earth's  velocity  in  her  orbit  to 

U)  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  S.  that  of  light  arriving  from  the  stars  ascertained. 

"Light  travel*  from   the   ran    at  the  r»t«  of   twelve  The  result  is  that  Unlit  is  found  to  move  abon t  a 

millions  oi  miles  ii  minute."—  Palfy:  .Vafuro/  Thrul'iyy,  hundred  thousand  times  as  fast  as  the  earth,  which 

ch.  xxt.  gives  the  velocity  about  190,000  milos  per  second. 
(2)  That  from  whi. 


2.  ZoOl.  (;»(.) :  Two  appliances,  ooo  external  aii( 


culated  times.    Itis  found  that8'  18'  aro  required 


_      by  two 

valves.    It  is  generall;  attached  to  the  ridges  on  nomena  determining  tTie'visibility  of  ulijeots;  the  respectively'by  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  with  thosnino 

tho  posterior  hinge-margins,  behind  the  umbones,  phenomena  constituting  day.  results.    Tho  great  sources  of  light  are  thosun,  tho 

andisstretclieil  by  tho  closing  of  the  valves.    The  -Qod  called  the  light  day,  »ud  the  darkne«»  he  called  fixed  stars  (othersnns),  bodies  in  a  state  of  ignit  inn, 

internal   ligament,  called    also  the   cartilage,    is  ni  ht ,,_ uenttia  i.  6.  electricity,  &c.    Tho  bodies  sending  forth  rays  or 

lodged  in  furrows  formed  by  tho  ligamental  plates,  .                       .  pencilsoi  light  are  called  luminous  rPENCn.-RAT); 

or  in  pits  along  the  hinge-line.    It  is  composed  of  (4)  That  by  which  light                                              •  t|,,,^o  through  which  it  passes  easily,  tran^-i 


boll,     bo^;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     cnorus.     9hin.     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    pli 
-clan,      -Man  =  snan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -»ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfts.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


light-ball 

.  cTnely  a«  the  square  of  the  di-tanro  from  the 
.•of  liirlii.    Tin- may  !«•  measured  br  a  photo- 
v.  .     Light  may  be  diffracted  [Dii-ntu- 
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lightening 


An 


,    U.  p,,l,ni/.ed   |  POLARIZATION]. 
upl'ly  of  it  is  essential  to   the   healthy 
growth  of  man.  the  inferior  animal.,  and  plant... 

I 'lives  formed  l>y  pressing  an 

inflammable  compo.itiou,  which  burns  with  a 
whin •  or  colored  light,  into  ca.es  of  large  diameter 
or  .hallow  ve:-.-els :  .urh  are  Bengal-lights,  blue- 
lighl 


18.  Wanting  in  solidity  c,r  steadiness :  trifling :  In-       light-Winged,  a.    Having  light  or  swift  wings; 
-     •  (Judy*    volatile.     {Xhakrsp. :  Othello,  i.  3.) 

light  (2)  (gh  silent),*.    [LioiiTs.j 

light  (1)  (gh  silent),  r. '.  Jt  i.    [I.iuiiT  i !).«.] 

A.   Transitive: 

1.  To  kindle;  to  set  fire  to;  to  set  on  lire;  to  get 


in  or  •zhibitfalg  levity  ;  frivolous. 

17.  Characterized  by  levity  or  frivolity  ;  frivolous. 
"  In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court. 
They  murmured  ut  their  master's  long  delay.' 

iicoH:    fltlunafOon  Kudertfk,  t. 


IK.  Easily  influenced  :  unsettled,  irre.olnte.  volu-    burning;  to  ignite. 


tl.  shii>l>uililin<i     An  <  .iM'ning  in  the  deck  or  side  of 

deck-light.  .V.'1. 
B.   Anaitjrrtiri-: 
1.  Rright,  clear.  not  dark,  utit  ol 


ri-  ;  a-,  a  l/'/lif 
room. 

1'.  Not  of  a  deep  or  intense  shade  or  colur;  not 
dark  in  colur  ;  fair. 

••  \\,.  luive  no  color  which  more  resemble*  tlm  uir  llnm 
wliilf.  tun!  tjy  ,-oiiH«qu»'Uce  no  color  which   i»  li'jlitn." 
Dri/den:  Uafraiut;  Art  aj  ruiuting,  g  SH>. 

•  ili   \,,rthern  lights:  [AURORA  Bom;  u.is.  | 

ifit  tif  thi'  cottntfiKinrt  ; 
.Si-ri';,f.  :   Favor.  kindi  .....  . 

'in  -inn  in  li'iht:  To  make  known  or  public; 

to  di-covrr.  to  d<-ti-Ct,  to  di.i'lo..-. 

i  I)  '/'.<  fitmf  to  liijht:  To  become  known  ;  to  l>e  dis. 
ro  \.-n-d  or  fount  i  out. 

To  KI'I-  liiihl,  t-)  tee  the  light:     T. 
existence.    (Lit.  it  Jly.) 

"Infanta  that  never  saw  light."    .'"'>  Hi.  16. 

(6)  Tostand  in  onf'n  oirn  liijht  :  To  frustrate  one's 
own  purposes  or  wi-l  '•- 

(")  To  throw  lif/M  on  n  mtlijn-t  :  To  explain  or  help 
to  explain  a  matter. 

•  oiivious  compounds:  Light-bearer,  light-creat- 
ing,  ii'ikt-intikt  ;  . 

light-ball,  «. 

Mil.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  ordinary  light-ball,  which  hn«  been  In  military 
use  for  centuries,  consists  of  a  ennvim  Back  of  elongiite'1 
•hape.  filled  with  a  combustible  and  1  1  lumi  nttt  in^  compo- 
sition. It  i*  u»»"l  for  lighting  upworkti  in  sieges,  and  also 
for  discovering  the  position  of  an  enemy;  In  the  latter 
cane  it  in  charged  with  a  ahell  to  prevent  iU  being 
tix'l.  and  la  fired  from  a  piece  of  ordnance."— 
r  Dirt,  Mechanics. 


tile,  tickle;  as,  a  //<//*'  mind. 
iy.  Wanton,  unchaste. 

"  A  tli/ht  wife  doth  make  a  henry  htuband." 

shnknp.!  Merchant  uf  Yrmtat,  \. 

•J.i.  Cheerful,  merry  ;  in  good  spirits. 

••  \  Haiti  heiirt  lives  long."—  shake*i>.     l,,rr*  /..i'".i-'« 

l,:>t,    1.   Z. 

21.  Having  a  sensation  of  dizziness  or  giddiness  ; 
di//\ ,  i,'iddv  ;  a-.  My  head  if*  light. 

L"J.  Not  ill  one  s  senses  ;  deranged. 
"  In  he  not  liaht  of  brain  1"—  .thakttp. .  lithelln,  Iv.  1. 

£).  Not  heavy  in  appearance. 

"The  church  at  Wnlden  in  one  of  the  HuAf"/  ami  iuo«t 
iMmutiful  pnrUh  churches  I  have  seen."  —  »Vi/;i«/r .-  Attff- 
,l,.fr*  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

-I.  (lay,  airy.    (Byron:  Cltilde  Harold,  ii.  10.) 

B.  .  1«  u«If. ;  Lightly,  cheaply. 

•i   (1)  Tn  make  light  of:  To  treat  or  regard  as  of 
come  into    little  or  no  moment ;  to  disregard,  to  slight. 

"  But  they  marlt  tight  of  it,  and  went  their  ways."— 
Mitflltruj  xxii.  &. 

(2)  To  net  litjht  by :  To  undervalue,  to  despise. 

light-armed,  a.  Not  armetl  with  heavy  weapons. 
(Scutt :  Kukeby,  ii.  12.) 

+llght-braln,  ».  An  empty-beaded  (XTKOU  ;  one 
wh-i  is  weak-minded. 

light-brained,    <i.     Weak    of   intellect ; 
inindeil. 

light-brigade.  «. 

Enii.  Mil, :  A  brigade  composed  of  three  or  nioro 
regiments  of  Hussars,  or.  as  they  were,  formerly 
termed,  Light  Dragoons. 


Get  me  a  taper  In  my  rtudy.  Luoiun: 
When  it  in  liahtrd,  come  and  call  me  here." 

Shaktnp.:  Jnllit*  (Vrj*«r,  ii.  1. 


2.  To  fill  with  light;  to  overspread  with  light;  to 
illuminate.    (Usually  followed  by  up.) 

"In  the  evening  every  window  from  Whitechapel  to 
Piccadilly  wae  lighted  up."—Mncaalay:  Hint.  Kng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  conduct  or  guide  with  a  light:  to  show  or 
point  out  the  way  to  by  moans  of  a  light;  as,  to 
Unlit  a  person  to  his  room. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  filled  or  overspread  with  light;  to 
brighten  up ;  as.  His  countenance  litjhtfd  up. 

2.  To  show  the  way  by  a  light ;  to  point  out  the 
road ;  to  direct. 

"A  beam  that  falls 

Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eye, 
Lighting  to  eternity.  Cranhate.    (Todd.) 

light  (2).*lIght-en(<;/>  silent). «liht  en,  i-.t.&i. 
[LiuHT,  a.)    [LIGHTEN  (2).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  light ;  to  lighten  or  ease  of  a 
burden. 

"And  many  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  with  guideless  fury  rolls." 

I'ope.  Homer's  Iliail,  ii.  208. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  descend,  as  from  a   horse  or  vehicle;   to 
alight,  to  dismount.    (Followed  by  down,  off,  or 

weak-   from.) 

"He  lighted  dniFH   from  the  chariot  to  meet  him." — 
2  King*  v.  -'1. 

2.  To  stoop,  as  from  flight ;  to  settle,  to  rest,  (Fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon.) 

H.  To  come  to  or  upon  by  chance ;  to  chance  upon ; 
to  happen  to  find  or  meet  with. 
"And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there 


light-cavalry,  «. 

Kntj.  Mil. :  The  lightest  equipped  of  the  mounted    »»  night."— Oe nest,  xiviii.  11. 

'•-'•'    " '—       4.  To  fall  or  come  by  chance. 


troops.    In    the   British  army  the  Light   Cavalry 

light-barrel,  «.    An  empty  barrel,  pierced  with    eonjstg  of  the  Hnssar  regiments,  armed  with  sword 
hoi,..,  and  tilled  with  tarred  shavings,  to  light  up  a    Ilna  carbine,  the  men  having  a  standard  of  r,  ft.  6  in. 

or  5  ft.  Sin. 
light-engine,  .-• 
Rttil.:   An   engine 


breach, 
light-boat,  «.    A  vessel  carrying  a  warning  light. 

[LlOHT-BBIP.J 

light-due,  s.  A  due  or  toll  on  ships  sailing  in 
eertain  waters  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lights  in 
those  waters. 

light-house,  *.   [LIGHTHOUSE.] 

light-port,  *. 

ffhipbuild.:  An  opening  in  a  ship  s  side,  provided 
with  a  glazed  lid  or  cover.  Sometime.-  called  a 
scuttle. 

light-ship,  «.  A  vessel  moored  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  dangerous  shoal  or  headland,  and  carrying  aloft 
a  warning  light,  varying  in  character,  so  as  to 
afford  an  indication  of  position  to  passing  vessels. 

light  wood,  s.  The  knots  anil  resinous  parts  of 
pine-trees,  used  for  torches  and  kindling. 

light  (yh  silent),  *lvght.  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  leoht : 
cogn.  with  Dut.  Hgt ;  Icel.  Ifttr:  Dan.  let ;  Sw.  UW: 
Goth,  leihts;  Oer.  leicht ;  M.  H.  Uer.  UMe ;  O.  H. 
Uer.  lihli,  lint;  Lat.  /•-•,*.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  heavy ;  not  having  much  weight ;  of  little 
weight. 

'J.  Not  burdensome;  easy  to  be  borne,  carried,  or 
lifted. 

:i.  Not  afuictivo  or  oppressive;  easy  to  be  borne 
or  endured;  as,  a  light  grief. 

4.  Not  heavy  in  amount ;  as,  The  taxes  are  light. 

5.  Not  difficult;  easy  to  bo  performed;  requiring 
I  it  lie  strength  or  exertion. 

tl.  Not  of  weight  or  importance;  of  no  moment; 
slight,  unimportant. 

7.  Not  heavy  or  oppressive  on  the  stomach;  easy 
of  digestion  ;  a.,  liijlif  food. 

8.  Not  heavily  armed  ;  armed  with  light  weapons. 


running    alone,    without  any 
coaches  or  cars  to  draw. 

light-equation,  ». 

Astron. :  The  correction  required  when  calculat- 
ing the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  to 
allow  for  the  time  which  light  requires  to  pass  from 
the  planet  to  the  observer's  eye. 

light-fingered,  ».  Dexterous  in  stealing;  given 
to  thieving.  \A  term  especially  applied  to  pick- 
pockets.) 

Hght-fOOt,  (i.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Nimble  of  foot ;  active. 

"Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk." 
Shaken?.:  liicharil  111.,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  subitt. :  Venison, 
light-footed,  (i.    Speedy,  active,  nimble. 

light-handed,  a. 


.Vfiiif.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  short  of    ard  //.,  iii.2.) 


"You  are  light  into  my  hand*." — Shakftp.:  Ptrtcltl, 
iv.  2. 

*"  To  light  along  a  rope  or  sail : 
\'ni(. :  To  help  in  hauling  it  along. 

light  -en  (<jh  silent)  (1),  'light  en  en.  t>.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  ledhtan=to  illuminate,  from  fconr=light 
Wv.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  light  or  more  light ;  to  brighten* 
(I'dfie:  Homer't  Odussey,  xviii.  21.V) 
J.  To  give  out  lightnings;  to  flash. 
3.  To  shine  out ;  U)  flash. 

"  Far  other  glories  tighten  from  thy  face." 

I'ope:  Ilomer'H  Ottygneu,  xvi.  199. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  light  or  bright ;  to  illuminate,  to  light 
up. 

"  Clad  in  arm*  that  lightened  all  the  strand." 

Pupe:  ll.nuer'*  Iliad,  zlii.  816. 

2.  To  enlighten  ;  to  illuminate  with  knowledge. 
"The    Lord    lighten    thee;  thou    art    a   great    fool." — 

Miaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

::.  To  flash  out,  like  lightning.    (Xhakesp.:  Rich- 


9.  Not  heavily  laden;  not  having  a  heavy  load  or    system. 


.. 
her  proper  complement  of  men  ;  short-handed. 

light-horse,  ». 

Mil.  :  Light-armed  cavalry. 

light-horseman,  «. 

Mil.:  A  light-armed  cavalry  soldier. 
Light-horseman  fUh  : 

Ichthy.:  Ephippus,  a  genus  of  .Squumipennes, 
found  in  America,  India,  dec.  "' 

light-infantry,  <• 

Alii.:  A  body  of  infantry  formerly  specially 
trained  for  skirmishing  and  rapid  evolutions,  now 
a  mere  title,  all  regiments  being  drilled  on  the  same 


light-en  (gh  sUcnt)  (2),  lyght-eyn,  *llht-en, 
f.  I.  &  i.    [  I. n.  in.  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  lighter  or  less  heavy ;  to  reduce  in 
weight. 

2.  To  relievo  of  a  certain  amount  of  weight  or 
burden;  as,  to  lighten  a  ship  of  her  cargo;  to  un- 


10.  Unincumbcrod,  unembarrassed ;    free  of   im- 
ped i  men  Is. 

11.  Active,  nimble,  quick. 

"  Aaahel  was  a>  light  of  foot  u*  wild  roe."— 2  Sat*.  11. 18. 

12.  Not .dense,  not  gross,  not  thick  ;  thin. 
"Light  f umea  are  merry,  grower  fumes  are  sad." 

CryoVn:  Cock  and  t'oj,  329. 

13.  Loose,  sandy;  not  compact:  an,  a  li'jht  soil. 

14.  Not    of    legal    weight;    below   the    standard 
weight ;  as.  a  light  dollar. 

Ki.  I'.niploy.-d    in    or   adapted  for  light  or  easy 
work  ;  as,  a  light  porter. 


The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cast  forth  the  wan* 
that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them." 
-Jonah  i.  7. 

3.  To  make  less  heavy,  grievous,  or  burdensome. 
*4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate. 

"A  trusty  villain,  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lighten*  my  humor  with  his  merry  jest." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

B.  I nl runs. :  To  alight,  to  settle. 

"  Let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us." — Book  of  Common 
Having   light   or   cheerful    prayer. 

light -en-Ing  (gh  silent), pr.par.,a. 4  ».  [LiOHT- 

n   ii, r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  adj.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  l.nH'i.:  The  act  of  brightening  up;    the 
state  of  becoming  brighter. 


light-legged,  (i.    Light-footed,  active,  nimbl< 
light-red,  «.    Of  a  pale-red  color. 
l.iijht-red  silver: 

Min. :  The  same,  as  PBOUSTITB  (q.  v.). 
light-spirited,   " 
spirits ;  gay,  merry. 

light-weight,  ». 
^porting  : 

1.  A  horse  which  carries  a  light  weight;  also  a 
jockey  who  rides  at  a  very  low  weight. 

2.  In   boxing,  a  boxer    below  a    fixed   standard 
weight,  generally  133  pounds. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
•or.     wore,     woU     w5rk, 


what,     fill,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h£r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire, 
who,     s6n;     mate,     cab,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     t»,     as 


sir, 
=  «; 


marine;    g6,     pit, 
ey  =  a.      qu  -  Itw. 


lighter 


2525 


lightroom 


2.  Metal.:  The  peculiar  brightness  of  silver  at 
the  moment  when  the  maximum  of  purity  U  at-  (1),  r.) 

A.  <fc  B. 

"1  he  moment  when  the  Oxidation  of  the  lend  censes, 
and  when  consequently  the  cupellation  ia  finished.  i» 
murked  by  a  peculiar  appearance  called  lightening."— 
Kegnaull,  in  fntfhfl  Dmunafg  of  Mechanics. 

light  -8r  (gh  sUent)  (1),  s.  [Bug.  light  (1),  v.; 
•er.  J  One  who  or  that  which  lights;  as,  a  lamp- 


light    ing  (ijh  silent),  pr.  ;>«r..  n.  &  s.    [I,i<;iiT    theothers more  than  mlnliliti/ :  lightness  and  uoio- 

tility  are  defects  a>  tlic-y  n-late  to  ago;  those  only 

As  i>r.  liar.  rf-  partiriii.  <ii/j. :   (Sec  tli«    *no  ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be 
verb.)  light  or  volatile. 

C.  As  substantiif : 


1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  igniting  or  illuminating    "''""•  J 


light  -nlng   (gh  silent), «.    [Eug.  liahten  (1).  v.; 


with  a  light. 
"•  «««<»••'  Heating  metal  and  allowing  it  to  cool 


•.  ,  -  •• 

lighter;  specif.,  a  torch  or  electrophorus  for  light-    gradually;  annealing.    The  term  is  especially  ap- 

ing gas  ;  an  allumotte  for  lighting  lam  DS  or  candle.-.    Pl'ed  to  the  heating  after  hammoriug  or  rolling,  to 


"ThU  r.cm.iu-,  letter  which  Sir  Blaise 
Has  twisted  to  a  tighter  absently 
To  flre  Home  holy  taper  with." 

E.  B.  llri'trnhiu :  Aurora  Leigh,  Till, 
light    Sr  (gh  silent)    (2).  ».     [Dut.  Hater,  from 
(iy(  =  liKht ;  light,  not  heavy.    [LlOHT,  a.] 

1.  A  barge   for    transporting    merchandise    and 
stores,  on  rivers  and  canals,  over  bars,  and  to  and 
from  vessels  moored  in  a  stream,  or  where  they  can- 
not be  laden  from  or  discharged  on  to  a  wharf  or 
pier  alongside. 

2.  A  craft  for  taking  a  part  of  the  burden  of  a 
vessel  to  assist  it  over  shoal  places* 

lighter-screw,  ». 

Milling:  A  screw  for  adjusting  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  runner  and  bedstone.  Th,e  runner 
rests  on  a  spindle,  which  is  supported  on  a  bridge- 
tree;  the  lighter-screw  raises  and  lowers  the  latter. 

*light-Sr  (gh  silent), v.  t.  [LIGHTER  (2).]  To 
convey  in  a  lighter. 

lighterage  (as  lit  -3r-lg),«.  [Eng.  lighter  (2), 
B. ;  -osf.J 

1.  The  act  of  unloading  into  lighters. 

2.  The  charges  paid  for  unloading  into  aud  tran>- 
port  in  lighters. 

light  er  man  (gh  silent),  I.  [Eng.  lighter  (l>), 
B..  and  ntan.\  A  man  employed  on  a  lighter;  one 
who  navigates  or  manages  a  lighter. 

light-fpot  -6-»  (gh  silent),  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
li'ttitfoot(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -f<e.] 

Bo!.:  A  tribe  of  Campauulacoa*  (q.  v.). 

llght-fOOt'-I-a  (ah  silent), «.  [Named  after  the 
Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  author  of  the  first  Flora 
Scotica.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lightfootea> 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  small  shrubs  from  the  Cape. 

•light -f  til  (ah  silent),  »ligt-ful,  a.  [Eng.  light 
(l),s.;-ful(l).} 

1.  Full  of  light. 

2.  Glorious. 

"  The  lightfnl  Ark,  God's  sacred  cabinet." 

Xl/lrester:  The  l-aptalnes,  199. 

3.  Joyous,  joyful. 

"Tho'  my  heart  was  lightful  and  joyous."— Runyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

light  head  ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [English  light,  a., 
and  headed.  1 

1.  Unsteady,  loose,  thoughtless,  irresolute,  fickle. 

"The  ceremonies  had  wrought  only  upon  lightheaded, 
weak  men." — Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  head ;  dizzy,  giddy. 

light  head -ed-ness  (ah  silent),  «.  [Eng.  light- 
headed;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light- 
headed. 

"Nor  be  transported  with  a  kind  of  liuhtheadedness." — 
Fuller:  Abel  Kedivivus.  (  Works,  ii.  317.) 

lighthearted  (as  llt'-hart-e'd),  a.  [Eng.  light. 
a.,  and  hearted.]  Having  a  light  heart;  free  from 
care  or  anxiety  ;  gay,  merry,  cheerful. 

"A  youth,  lighthearted  and  content, 
1  wander  through  the  world." 

Ltnigfeltotc:  Two  Locks  of  Hair. 

llghtheartedly  (as  lit  -UarVgd-ljh,  adv.  [Eng. 
liyhtht'tirted;  -It/.]  In  a  lighthearted  manner;  cheer- 
fully, gayly ;  with  a  light  heart. 

llghtheartedness  (as  lit  hart  ed  ness  ,  subst. 
[Eng.  liahthearttd;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 


restore  ductility. 

light  keep  er  (gh  silent),  s.  fEng.  litjht  (I),  s., 
and  keeper,]  The  keeper  of  a  lighthouse. 

Tight  legged  (gh  silent),  a.  [English  light,  a., 
and  legged.]  Active,  nimble,  light-footed. 

light    less  nih  silent),  a.    [Eng.  light,  ». ;    /••--.! 
Destitute  of  light ;  not  giving  light ;  dark, 
llght'-l?  (gh  silent),  *llgt~li,  adv.    [Bug.  light, 

1.  Without  weight. 

2.  Without  deep  impression;  slightly. 

*'  The  softideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 
Lightly  received,  were  easily  forgot." 

Prior,     i  fold.) 

3.  Not  grievously;  slightly. 

"Re  tightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land 
of  Naphtali."— Isaiah  iz.  1. 

4.  Easily;    without    much    meaning    or    impor- 
tance; in  alight,  trifling  manner. 

5.  Readily,   easily;  without   sufficient   cause  or 
reason. 

"  With  tears  not  lightly  shed." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Antlttntirns.  ii.  3 

6.  Without  careful  thought  or  consideration. 

7.  Nimbly,  easily,  swiftly. 

"  Bowling  lightly  along  the  smooth  road  to  Millcote."— 
' '  Krontei  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 

8.  Without  dejection ;  cheerfully,  sayly. 

"  Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.'1 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Hi&rh  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  flashing  or  brightening  up ;  a 
flash. 

"The  mimic  flre*  of  ocean  glow. 
Those  lightnings  of  the  wave." 

Soott:  Lord  of  the  Islet,  1.  21. 

II.  Elect.  *  Meteor. :  The  dazzling  light  emitted 
by  a  largo  spark  darting  from  clouds  charged  with 
electricity.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
it  is  white,  in  the  upper  one  somewhat  violet,  as  is 
the  spark  of  an  electrical  machine  in  a  vacuum.  It 
does  not  uniformly  take  the  zigzag  form  conven- 
tionally represented.  Tho  writer  lias  soon  it  descend 
to  the  earth  in  a  bluish  stream  by  a  series  of  curves. 
Again,  ho  has  seen  it  like  a  sharp  and  rugged  antler 
standing  upright,  and  across  it  a  line  of  gloaming 
circles  like  a  series  of  huge  golden  coins  or  a  string 
of  illuminated  beads,  and  other  forms.  In  the 
upper  regions  of  the  sky,  whore  tho  air  is  rarefied, 
it  tends  to  take  the  form  of  shoet-lightuing,  some- 
times called  heat  lightning;  in  the  lower  regions  it 
becomes  more  concentrated  and  moves  in  lines.  As. 
a  rule  lightning  strikes  objects  from  above,  though 
occasionally  ascending  lightning  has  boon  seen. 
The  loftiest  buildings  are  most  in  danger  from  its 
effects,  and  so  are  tall  trees,  especially  oaks  and 
elms;  the  resin  of  pines,  interfering  with  their 
efficiency  as  conductors,  makes  them  more  safe. 
When  it  sinks  deeply  into  the  ground,  it  sometimes 
vitrifies  the  rocks,  producing  fulgurites.  [  FUL- 
GURITE.] Light  travels  with  such  speed  that  a  flash 


is  seen  the  instant  it  occurs.    Thunder,  which  is 

9.  Not  chastely  ;  wantonly,  frivolously  ;  with  lev-    simply  the  noiso  of  the  explosion,  takes  about  five 
ity  ;  as,  to  behave  lightly.  seconds  to  travel  a  mile,  hence  the  distance  of  any 

10.  Not  highly;  not  as  of  importance  or  moment,    flash,  followed  by  thunder,  may  bp  calculated.    If 
•11.  Commonly,  usually,  generally. 


"Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  ///.,  lii.  1. 

llght'-ly1  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [LIGHTLY,  adv. ]  To 
slight;  to  treat  slightingly,  or  with  contempt  or 
neglect.  (Scotch.) 

"It's  best  no  to  lightly  them  that  have  that  character." 
— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Uvi. 


a  mile  distant,  the  danger  is  but  slight. 
liglltnillff-arrester   s 

Telea.  :  A  contrivance  used  in  telegraphy  for 
guarding  against  passage  of  atmospheric  electric- 
jty  through  the  instruments.  The  lino  wires  are 
attached  to  a  plate  of  brass,  usually  serrated  on 
the  under  side.  This  plate  rests  upon  another 
plate  connected  with  the  ground,  the  two  being 


•light'  -min  (gh  silent), «.    [Eng.  light  (1)  s.,  and    separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  Insulating  material. 
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being  lighthearted;  cheerfulness,  gayety ;  freedom    vaclil 


man.  ]    A  linkman  (q.  v.). 

"  The  midwife  moon  might  mind  her  calling, 
And  noisy  lightman  leave  his  bawling." 

T.  Brown:   Works,  iv.  266. 

light  mind  ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  and 
minded.]  Unsettled  in  mind;  fickle,  unsteady, 
volatile,  frivolous,  mercurial,  hasty  of  judgment. 

"He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  liahtminded."-  EC- 

.•/-is.  lit.  4. 

light  -ngas  (ijh  silent)  (!),«.  [English  light,  s.  ; 
•new.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Deing  light;  free- 
dom from  or  absence  of  darkness ;  fairness ;  ab- 
sence of  intensity  of  color. 

"  Darke  was  that  place,  but  after  lightnesse 
1  sawe  a  lite."  Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Fowls. 

light   ness  (gh  silent)  (2),«.    [English  li:i/.t.  a.; 
•ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light;  want  of 

2.  The  quality  of  not  being  burdensome,  oppress- 
ive, or  grievous. 

8.  Agility,  activity,  nimbleness. 

4.  Inconstancy;  want  of  steadiness;   fickleness. 


lightning-conductor, «. 

Elect.  <t  Merh.:  An  appliance  designed  to  protect 
a  building  and  its  inmates  against  destruction  or 
damage  by  lightning.  It  was  invented  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  in  1755.  In  general  an  iron  rod  rises 
vertically  from  the  roof  of  the  building  which  it  is 
designed  to  protect.  Its  height  is  from  six  to  ten 
feet,  its  thickness  at  the  base  two  or  three  inches. 
Its  top  is  of  platinum  or  gilded  copper.  From  the 
rod  runs  a  wire  cord,  or  a  bar  of  iron,  or  strip  of 
copper,  to  the  ground,  terminating  in  general  in 
ramifications  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  below  the 
surface,  in  many  cases  in  a  well.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  opinion,  the  electric  movement  along  the 
lightning-conductor  and  rod  is  from  the  ground  to 
the  sky,  not  from  the  sky  to  the  ground.  It  tends 
to  neutralize  the  contrary  electricity  of  passing 
thunder-clouds,  and  prevent  them  from  flashing 
their  lightning  forth ;  if  not  potent  enough  to  do 
this,  and  the  rod  is  itself 
the  ground. 


from  care  or  anxiety. 

flight  -heeled  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  a.,  and 
heeled.'] 

1.  Literally :  Quick  in  walking  or  running ;  light- 
footed,  active,  nimble. 

2.  Fig. :  Loose  in  character ;  dissolute. 

light  house  (ijh  silent),  B.  [Eng.  light,  s.,  and 
house.}  A  lofty  tower  or  other  structure,  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  or  at  some  important  or 
dangerous  part  of  a  coast,  and  having  a  strong  light 
at  the  top;  to  guide  vessels  and  warn  them  of  dan- 
ger. Originally  they  were  lighted  up  with  fires,  but 
now  oil,  gas,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  electricity  are 
used,  the  power  of  the  light  being  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  glass  reflectors,  lenses,  and  prisms. 
[CATOPTRIC,  DIOPTRIC.] 

lighthouse-lenses,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  Lenses  of  largo  dimensions,  suitable  for 
lighthouses.  [ECHELON-LENS.] 


Such  ia  the  lightness  of  yon  common  men." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  HI.  1. 

5.  Wantonness,  levity,  unchastity,  light  conduct. 

"  Can  it  be 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness." 

Shakesp.:  Measvrefor  Measure,  ii.  2. 

6.  Want  of  thought  or  care;  thoughtlessness. 

"  He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 
As  God'n  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech." 

Cotcper,  Task,  ii.  466. 

7.  Mental  derangement. 

8.  Giddiness,  dizziness. 

II.  ^Irf. :  Freedom  from  heaviness  or  clumsiness. 

K  Volatility,  fliahtiness,  and  giddinetsaie  degrees 
of  lightness,  which  rise  in  signification  on  one 
another ;  volatility  being  more  than  lightness,  and 


nine-rod  protects  an   area  on  the  roof  having  a 
radius  of  twice  its  height. 

lightning-discharger,  t. 

Teleg. :  A  contrivance  to  protect  telegraphic  ap- 
paratus from  the  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity 
passing  over  the  wires. 

lightning-glance,  «.  A  very  rapid  glance  or 
flash  of  the  eye. 

lightning-rod,  s. 

Elect.ii:  Jfech.:  A  rod  in  contact  with  a  light- 
ning-conductor (q.  v.).  As  used  in  this  country  the 
term  includes  the  conductor. 

lightning-spectrum, «. 

Optics,  etc.:  The  spectrum  of  a  liphtnin^-flash. 

lightning-tube, «.   [FI-LGUBITE.] 

light -room  (<jh  silent).  «.  [English,  light,  and 
room.] 

Xn  ut. :  \  small  chamber  next  to,  or  isolated  from, 
the  magazine.  Tho  latter  receives  its  liwlit  through 
a  glass  partition  between  the  two  chamber.-. 


b611,    bo~y;     pout,    JiJwl;    cat,    §ell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-ciau,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


lights 

light!  i:ih  silent), •.  pi.    \  I. uiii  i,  n.  ;     I  hei.rg.in- 
»''  lireathitik'.  called  in  limn  linn:-    •  !    v 

I  II-IIT  the  heart  lie  the  f/i/A/H.  which  IM  the  very  Mint 
'it  limthlDK  "     ''•  Ili'tlitii'l     riniii.  Ilk.  ii..  i-li.  IIT. 

light   some  i<//i  .-ili-iii'.  'light  sum,  <i.    |  Km-. 
1  i<if\t.  a. ;  -< 

I.  Luminous,  light,  not  dark,  not  oh. cure,  drk-ln. 

"  Fur  the  gay  beam*  of  llghtitomr  Amy 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruin*  gray." 

SOOll     l.'iu  u/I/lr  Liul  Mnmlrrl.  ii.  I 

'-'.  Gay,  rlii-.-rfiil.  airy,  cxhilnnit  ing. 

"Greece  Is  mo  liuhtmiiiir  luiiil  of  noc-lii]  mirth." 

Hi/ran     I'hililr  llanilii,  Ii.  42. 

light    S6me  If  l«A  -ilenti.n<<c.    It'.nn.liijMtouir; 
-ly.\    In  n  litftit.-onii'  manner. 

He  forvtellwth  ChriMt  more  Itytttiumrly  and  lively  than 
all  the  real."— Haiti  a*    llitl.    ll1,.//./,  bk.  II.,  eh.  ivii..  8  8. 

light   some  ness    >;;/,    -il.-nt.i.   ».     [Eng.   /.>;/./- 

'KM.  1 

I.  The  <i»ality  or  state  of  lieinu  lightsome;  luini- 
no-iiy.  brubtneM,  absence  of  darkne--. 
J.  Cheerfulness,  gayety,  merriment,  levity. 
light  -wood  '»''  silent  i, «.    |  ling,  liijhl.  a.,  aud 
."«/.  | 

(I)  Acacia  melanojcylon ;  ('•!'  QrnxfofiftaJlliN 

h  llHt. 


•light    t  I'll,  silent  i,  ii.     ]  Kng.  li,jht,  s. ;  -y.\   Full 

ofHcB. 

lfthtnyghebe»ymple.  al  thi  bodi  echal  be  liyhtt."— 

II  in'lifr-   Lukr  Ii. 

llg -I- dtB, «.(</.  [Mod.  Lat.  /i;/i.-ii  i.-  Lnt.fem.pl. 
a>lj.  suff.  -«/K  .  | 

Kntom.:    A   family   of   Moths,    group    or    trili.- 

letrina.    The  antenna-  are  slightly  pubescent 

in    hotli    sexes,    the    abdomen   rather  slender,  the 

anterior  wings  oblong  narrow,  thu  posterior  ones 

rounded. 

llgn  (g  silent),  o.  [LitiMM.]  Possessed  of  wood. 
\viM>dy.  (Used  only  in  tin-  -nbjoined  compound.) 

llgn-aloes,  t.  pi. 

1.  The  fragrant  wood  of  Alitrsylnni  mjallochuiit. 
i  Yw«.6<T»xxiv.8.)    [AoALLOCH.J 

2.  Aquiluria  ayallocha. 

llg  n£  OUS.  a.  [Lat.  /ioni'UJi=wooden.  from  /»</- 
<nnn  \\ood;  Ital.  ligneo.f  Made-  or  consisting  of 
wooii ;  resembling  or  of  tho  nature,  of  wood  ;  wooden. 

llg  nlf-8r-ons,  a.  [Latin  /i</'i'/«'r  =  producinj{ 
wood;  /i(/»7tw  =  wood  :  /fro—  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj. 
MitT.  -out;  Fr.  liguiftrr.\  Producing  or  yielding 
Wood, 

llg  nl  fl  ca  tlon,  «.  [Lat.  (i0num  =  wood,  and 
/uc-io=to  make;  Fr.  lignijicntiun.\  The  act  or 
process  of  lignifying;  the  state  of  becoming  ligui- 
tied ;  the  state  or  process  of  becoming  converted 
into  wood  or  u  ligneous  substance. 

llg  nl  form,  a.  [Lat.  itj7»ium=wood.  and/"/ -inn 
—  form,  appearance;  Fr.  liynifonne.]  Resembling 
wood ;  of  tho  appearance  of  wood. 

llg  -nl-fy,  v.  '.•*'•  [Lat.  fiV«u»»=wood;  Eng. 
nift.-fu;  tr.se  liynijier.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  convert  or  change  into  wood  or  a 
ligncons  substance. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  bocomu  converted  into  wood. 
llg    nln,  llg -nine,  «.    LLutin  /i»ii(um)  =  wood; 

-in  ;   -inc.  ( 

''In  m. :  A  substance  at  one  time  considered  to  bo 
allied  to  cellulose,  but  now  regarded  us  identical 
with  it.  It  is  tho  form  of  cellulose  which  exist-  in 
t  he  state  of  greatest  aggregation,  and  is  represented 
by  woody  fiber  generally.  1 1  i  1.1.1 1.' >M  ] 

llg  nl-p8r  -doSs,  a.  [Lat.  /i<7mim  =  wood;  pcrdo 
=  to  destroy,  and  Eng.  ndj.  suff.  -oiw.  |  Destructive 
of  wood.  (Applied  to  certain  insects.  I 

llg-nlte,*.  [Mod.  Lat.  lignitti;  from  lignum  - 
WOinl,  and  suff.  -ifea  (Min.).] 

ilin.AOtol.:  Wood-coal;  fossil-wood,  generally 
«f  tertiary  age,  converted  into  a  kind  of  coal.  It  is 
i  n.tlly  dull  or  brownish-black,  and  has  not  the 
glistening  luster  of  carboniferous  coal.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  pitch  black.  As  the  uamo  lignite  implies, 
it,  as  a  rule,  retains  the  form  and  aspect  of  tho 
original  Wood,  It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
hydrogen  Uuui wood  does.  If  decomposition  go  on, 
it  discharges  carburet  ted  hydrogen  and  become 
changed  into  common  or  bituminous  coal.  The 
plants  constituting  it  are  mostly  exogens,  and 
therefore  more  highly  organized  than  the  crypto- 
gams of  tho  carboniferous  coal.  [LiuNITIC.] 

llg  nit  Ic,  ii.  [Eng.  Uynil(e) ;  -t'c.l  Containing 
i>r  resembling  lignite  ;  of  thu  nature  of  lignite. 

llgnltlc-serles,  >. 

Oral.:  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  hods  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  rSflioB  rest  ing  on  rrt-taceous  rocks, 
-,i'il;ii«l  bv  KoC'-ne.  So  called  from  the  factor 
its  containing  beds  of  lignite. 

llg  nit  If  8r  OUB,  <i.  [Eng.  litmit,  ;  Lat./*ro= 
to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Kng.  adj.  stiff.  -..n«.  |  Pro- 
ilncing  or  containi-  - ' 
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llg    n&  In,  ».    |Prob.  from   Lat.  <;./«um 
ii  conniK-tive,  ami  sillf.  -in  lC/i»-Hi,i.] 

Ctu-n,  ..-(  '.  ,11  ..ii..  \  brown  substance  obtained 
by  Keichal  from  Huanaco  cinchona  bark. 

llg   none,  «.    [Lat.  ii(/«(ui«)=wood;  Eng.  suff. 

Ckfn,.:  Xylite.  A  lnKly  nuppoced  tocxist  in  crude 
wood  iiaiihtha.  but  now  iM'heved  to  be  a  mixture  of 
inethjlic  alcohol,  acetone  and  acptatc  of  methyl. 

•llg  n6se,  n.  [Latin  liijnona,  from  liynum  = 
wood.  J  Ligneous. 

llg  n6  8Ql  phtlr  1C,  ».  I  Lat.  Ji9»(«m)=wood; 
a  connective,  and  Kng.  tulphurii  .]  (See  the  com- 
|K>und.l 

llgnosulphurlc-acld.  .--. 

C/wwi.:  Sulplmlignic  acid.  An  ncid  containing 
the  eli-nienl.-  of  cellulose  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ii  U 
prepared  by  adding  gruduully  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  to  half  its  weight  of  lint,  or  linen  torn 
into  flue  .shreds  ;  triturating  in  a  mortar,  neutraliz- 
ing with  chalk,  and  filtering.  It  has  not  been 
lOTMtiffBCM, 

tllg  -nofis,  a.  f  Lut.  liijiumiu.  from  /ioiium  =  woi>d  ; 
Fr.  lujHruf.  ]  Tfie  name  as  LIONEOUS  I  q.  v.). 

llg    nfim,  «.    I  Lat.] 

/("/..   Wood;    that    part   of    arborescent  plants 
which  contains  the  albur- 
num and  the  duramen. 

llgnum-aloes.  «.  ;.'. 
The  name  as  Luis  AI.OKS 
tq.  V.J. 

llgnum-colubrlnuni,  -  . 

1.  Hut.:    Htrychiu*    liy- 
iiitii-in,i:  also  other  trees 
of  the  same  genus. 

2.  J'har.:    A    drug   pre- 
pared from  Strychnot  liy- 


like 

llg    U  Un.«.  [Eng.,*c.,i/sru(«'rum);iconnectlTe, 

a"ritrm.  :  A  crimson  coloring  substance  obtained 
from  Liatulrum  rulaart.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  does  not  contain 
nitrogen. 

I-tn,   Ll-gor  -I  an,    Ll  gubr  1st,    •. 
def  .  J 


.  J 


lignum  Rhodium, 


Lignum. 


1.  Thu  WOIH!  of  Amyrit  balmmiftra,  a  Jamaican 
tree. 

2.  Conro/ruduiytoridiui,  aud  (.'.  ncopariin. 

llgnum-vltae, «. 

Hot.  d?  romm.:  The  wooil  of  (7ni<ic«m  nfflcinalr. 
It  is  u  very  hard  and  heavy  wood,  brought  from 
Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  Islands.  W  hen  first 
cut  it  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  on  exposure  to 
t  he  air  i  t  becomes  much  harder.  It  iscross-grainiil. 
and  contains  gum  guiacum  (q.  v.).  Tho  wood  is 
used  for  making  machinery  anu  for  rollers,  presses, 
mills,  pestles,  mortars,  sheaves  for  ships  blocks, 
skittle-balls,  Ac.  (  H'tale.  ic.) 

II  Lignum-vitiv  of  firtr  Zealand: 

Bot. :  The  Aki,  iietro»iderot  tnuifoliu,  one  of  the 
My  rtuccBj.  It  is  a  giant  climber. 

Hg-W-Hl(p/.  llg  U-l»),  «.  [Lat.  (for/i.i.;u/a) 
=  a  strap ;  dimin.  of  (/iiyiia  =  a  tongue.] 

Hot.:  The  same  as  LIGULE  (q.  v.). 


llg'-V-llte,  llg  -U^llt-id,  a.  [  La'in  li<jvla  =  a 
strap,  a  band.]  [LiuCLA.] 

•1.  Ord.Lang.:  Like  a  strap  or  band. 

2.  Bot.  :  Strap-shaiM-d;  narrow,  moderately  long, 
with  tho  two  opposite  margins  parallel.  Often  used 
of  the  flowers  of  the  ray  in  a  compound  plant;  or 
of  flowers  having  a  monopotalous  corolla  Slltonona 
side  and  opened  flat,  as  the  Dandelion  Lilac. 

"One  of  the  Kuulate  flowen  or  floraU  of  (Vcnor/um 
/n<»6u«."—  Ualfuur.  Uutany,  J911. 

llg-nle,  llg  u  la.  '/•'•  llg  ule«,  llg  u  !»•,»- 
[Fr.,  from  Lut.  /if/ti/<i~a  strap,  a  baud.] 

1.  .linif.:  A  thin  lamina  occupying  the  angle  be- 
tween tho  cerebellum  and  the  rectiform  body  of  thu 
iiti'itullH  oblongata  in  the  brain. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  peculiar  membranous  process  at  the  top  of 
the  sheath  beneath  the  blade  of  a  grass. 

"Ending  in  u  niembruuuu*  tiroceM  or  liyttlt."  —Halfimr: 
;i,.r,i,ii(.  §  161. 

(2)  One  of  the  rays  of  a  composite  plant. 

(3)  (fl.,  chiefly  of  thrfurm  liguU'l  :  Horns  addi- 
tional to  others  in  the  corona  of  some  plants. 

:t.  Kntom.:  The  upper  flexible  portion  of  the 
labrum  in  tho  mouth  of  tho  mandibulato  orders  of 


Hg-n  11-nor  -m,  «.  ;>/.    [La 

flut  .  genit..rf»ri«)     a  (lower.  ] 

Bof.:  A  sub-order  of  A-teruce»  (Com|>osite-t.  Tin- 
corollas  are  slit  or  ligulate.     It  is  divided  into  the 
tribes  Scolymeip,  Lampsaneie,  Hyoseridw,  Hyjm- 
chirridew.  Scorzonenw.  Lactuciwp,  and  Hiet 
(q.  v.).    Called  also  Cichoracea?  (q.  v.). 

llg-W-llf -lor-Otts,  ii.     [Lat.  ligula  (q.  v.) ;  fl,* 
(genit.yfnr«)  =  a  flower,  and  Eng.  suff.  -otu.] 

Hut.:  Having  only  ligulbte  flowers  in  thecapitu- 
lum. 


Ll-gnbr'- 
&a.    [  For  etym.  see 

A.  An  mibftantivf: 

Ch  Hint,  (pi.):  A  popular  name  for  the  Kedemp- 
torists  (q.  v.).  derived  from  their  founder,  St.  Al- 
lihon-n-  Maria  de'  Liguori. 

••The  memben  of  which  are  commonly  known  in  some 
countrieo  an  Ltuortan»."—A<ltHi  <t-  ArmM:  Ca<».  /)/«(., 
|i.  710. 

B.  A*  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Hcdcinntorists  or  St.  Alphpusus  Liguori. 
Chiefly  employed  in  the  term  Liguorian-theology. 

Llguorlan-theology,  >. 

Ch.HM.:  ThosameasLiocoRiAxisM  (q.v.). 

LI  gubr    I  an  Ism,  «.    [For  etym.  see  extract] 

Ca.Hitt.:  (See  extract.)    [PROBABILISM.] 

"The  name  Livuorianifm  haa  been  popularly  given  ia 
tliepreiient  century  to  a  particular  school  of  moral  and 
devotional  theology  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  by  the 
controversial  opponentH  of  that  nohool,  whether  them. 
Helve*  Roman  Catholics  or  not.  It  i>  derived  from  the 
name  of  one  of  it-  principal  and  moat  influential  expo* 
i  i-ni-,  Alfonao  Maria  da'  Liguori,  a  theologian,  aaint,  and 
doctor  of  the  Koiunti  Church."—  Dr.  Lee,  in  Kneyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  xiv.  6S4. 

•Hg'-ure,  ».  [Low  Lat.  llguriut,  from  Or.  ligu- 
rion,  linyyourion,  lingkourion,  lyngkourion,  from 
/i/nijkiin  auroH  =  lynx's  urine,  from  tho  belief  that  It 
was  composed  of  the  urine  of  lynxes.]  A  kind  of 
precious  stone,  worn  in  tho  breastplate  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priest. 

"The  third  row  a  liijurf.  im  agate,  and  an  amethyst."  — 
£ruilu<  xxvlii.  19. 

Ll-glir'-I-an,  n.  [For  etym.  see  def.J  Coming 
from  or  belonging  to  the  district  of  Italy  anciently 
known  as  Liguna. 

Llgurlan-bee,  ». 

Kntom.:  Apt*  liyuxtii-u,  common  in  Italy  and 
Greece. 

II  gU  rite,  *.  [Named  after  Liguria.  the  ancient 
name  for  u  part  of  Italy.] 

Min.:  An  apple-green  variety  of  8;>liODt*  (q.  v.), 
fouud  at  Stura,  in  the  Apennines. 

Ii  BUS  tl  cum,  s.  [So  named  because  some  of  the 
species  are  found  in  what  was  the  ancient  Liguria.] 

Hot.:  Lovage  ;  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Seselmida>.  Twenty  species  are  known. 
l.igutticum  tcoticum,  a  dark  -green,  shining  plant, 
has  biternately  pinnate  leaves,  eight  to  twelve 
umbel  rays  and  winged  ridges  on  the  fruit.  The 
leaves  are  eaten  as  a  pjtherb;  the  root  is  aromatic 
and  pungent. 

11-gttS  -trln,  s.    [Eng.,  Sec.,  liguntr(uni)  ;  -in.] 

(  'In  nt.:  A  yellow,  bitter  extract  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Liijuttrum  rulyare.  It  strikes  a  deep 
indigo-blue  color  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Ii  gus   trum,  ».    [Lat.] 

Hot.:  Privet:  a  genus  of  Oleacea;,  tribe  Olna>. 
The  calyx  anil  corolla  are  four-cleft,  the  berries 
two-celled,  each  cell  one  to  two-seeded.  Ten  are 
known.  Ligustrum  vulgttre  (Common  Privet)  has 
elliptic,  lanceolate  evergreen  leaves  in  compact 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  followed  by  black 
globose  berries.  Often  planted  for  fences,  as  it 
bears  clipping.  Tho  berries  yield  a  rose-dye  and  a 
bland  oil  used  in  Germany  for  cooking.  In  Italgium 
the  dried  and  powdered  twigs  are  used  for  tanning. 

ll-gyr  -OS  (yr  as  Ir),  «.  [Greek  /i.;//n.s  clear. 
whistling,  shrill,  sharp.) 

Kntom.:  A  genus  of^  Lamellicorn  Beetles,  family 
ScariilH-idiv,  sub-family  Dynastiua*.  Ligynu  bitu- 
btrculatvt  feeds  on  sugar  cane,  and  is  sometimes 
destructive  to  tho  crop  in  Demerara. 

Hke.'liche.  *llk.  «lylc,  'lycne,  *iliche,*yllche. 
a.,  adv.  ALB.  [A.  S.  lie,  in  com  p.  gelic  ;  coftn.  with  l)nt. 


e-=  .        r,          r       an.      y        w. 

t',i,th.ya-leiks;  (ior.  gleich;  M.  H.  Ger.  gf-liek;  O. 
H.Ger.  ka-lih.  Cf.  also  (ir.  ti-liki*=o(  such  an  age, 
such;  Lat.  fa/i«  =  Huch  ;  Russ.  /oiifctf=such.  From 


tho  same  root  as  A.  S.  /(••    a  body.    I  Lien.]  O.  Sax. 
A  Icel.  lik.]   [  EACH,  SUCH,  WHICH.] 
A.  A»  adjective  : 

1.  Resembling;  having  resemblance;  of  the  same 
appearance  or  form  ;  similar,  alike  ;  as.  He  is  very 
like  his  brother. 

2.  Fxiual  in  quantity,  quality,  or  degree;  same; 
exactly  corresiionding. 

"  Like  strength  in  felt  from  hope  and  from  deflimir." 
/•",".   Hum,,',  Iliad,  iv.  8(2. 

3.  Corresponding  in  character,  nature,  or  disposi- 
tion. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     wht,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    lire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk.     whd.     a6n;     mate,     cub,     clire,    unite,     cur,     rtile,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    at  - 1;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


like-minded 
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Lilith 


4.  Having  an  appearance  indi ca tire  of  -onu-tliiiu- : 
^•uiii^  reason  for  a  certain  belief  or  expectation; 
in..li,,l)lr.  likely. 

"  "l'i>  tiki-  to  be  loud  weather." 

Knakap.:   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  :<. 

in  a  position  affording  a  possibility  or  proba- 
liilit.x  of  a  future  act  or  state;  likely. 

'  You  uru  like  to  lose  your  hair." 

KtKtktsp.:   Tempest,  iv. 

ii.  Having  power,  ability,  inclination,  or  means; 
equal,  disposed,  or  inclined  to. 

"Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to  oon* 
form  themselves  to  strict  rules." — clarendon :  Ciril  War. 

B.  An  adverb: 

1.  In  the  like  or  same  manner ;  equally,  similarly, 
exactly. 
1'.  So  as  to  resemble. 

"He  hath  drawn  ray  picture.    Anything  liteet" 

Hhakesp.:  Love's  Labor  s  Lost,  v.  2. 

t3.  Probably,  likely. 

"  Will  money  buy  them  r  Very  like." 

Aofctsy.i  Tempest,  v. 
G.  An  substantive: 

I.  A  porson  or  thing  like  or  resembling  another; 
an  exact  counterpart ;  a  resemblance. 

"That  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  liken  and  kiss  like  native  things." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  I.  1. 

:'.  A  liking;  a  fancy;  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
-a  i  isfaction  ;  a  longing  desire ;  as,  Everyone  has  his 
/r/.vK  and  dislikes. 

•  Had  like:  Came  near  to;  was  or  wore  nearly. 
(X/iakt'sp.:  Much  Ado  about  jfothing,  v.  1.) 

like-minded,  a.  Having  a  similar  mind,  dis- 
p.i-itiou,  or  purpose.  (Phil.  ii.  2.) 

*llke, «.    [Lien.] 

*like-wake,  *lyke-wake,  s.    [LYCH-WAKE.J 

-llke,««YT.  [LIKE,  q.J  A  common  suffix  used  with 
noun*  to  form  adjectives,  denoting  a  resemblance 
to  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  noun;  as,  child,  child- 
lil-i-;  war,  war-iifcc,  &c.  It  is  the  same  as  -ly  (q.  v.). 

like,  »llk-en,  *lyk-en,  v.  t.  &  i.   [A.  S.  Udan, 

Hi-mi  in  be  like  or  suitable  for;  lie,  0e-Mc=like 
(q.  v.) ;  cogu.  with  Dan.  Jyfce»=to  be  like,  to  resem- 
ble, to  suit,  from  j;e-Jy'fc=like ;  Icel.  Hfca=to  like, 
from  (fl-r  =  liko;  Goth,  leikan,  ga-leikan=to  please, 
from  j/ci-l.  /fcs=like ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lichen,  ge-lichen=to 
he  like,  from  0«-Mc»=lik«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  Originally  used  impersonally ;  it  pleases ;  it  is 
' " )  to. 


"It  like*  ub  well:  Young  princes,  close  your  hands." 
Shakesp.:  King  John,  11.  2. 
"1.  To  please ;  to  bo  agreeable  to. 
"Call  for  what  wine  you  please,  which  like*  you  the 
best."  Cartutright:  At  a  Dry  Dinner. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with ;  to  enjoy  in  a  moderate 
•  li-irree;  to  approve. 

"That  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should  like  her." 
Shakesp..-  A*  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

*i.  To  make  like;  to  compare;  to  liken. 

"  Like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France." 

Xhakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  B. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  pleased;  to  feel  a  moderate  degree  of 
pleasure. 

"  1  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye; 
That  lik'd.  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand." 

Shakesp..-  Much  Ado  about  Sothtng,  i.  1. 

•J.  To  choose;  to  be  willing. 

"  If  the  man  like  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife." — /Vuf . 
liv.  7. 

*3.  To  be  likely ;  to  go  uoar. 

"  He  probably  got  his  death,  as  he  liked  to  have  done 
two  yearn  ago."—  Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  193. 

like  a  We,  *llk-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  like;  -a&Je.] 
Of  a  nature  deserving  to  be  liked  ;  pleasing ;  lov- 
able. 

"It  is  a  very  likeable  place." — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch. 
xxxiv. 

like  a  ble  ness,  *llk  a-ble-ness,  «.  [English 
likfnble:  -iti'sa.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  like- 
able; attractiveness. 

*llke'-hood,  s.    f English  like,  a.;  -hood.]    Likeli- 

liood. 

llke-H  hopd,  *lik-li  bed,  "like  ly  nede,  *. 
]  Rag.  likely;  -hood.] 

rl.  Resemblance,  likeness,  comparison. 

"There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and  black 
<litrknet*R,  or  between  righteousness  and  reprobation." — 
tttOfigh. 

'1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  likely ;  probabil- 
i  i  \ .  o  hance,  likeliness. 

"  What  we  have  just  reuson  to  cnutiun  any  man  against 
will  in  likelihood  come  to  pass."—  If hitby.-  On  the  Five 
JWiifs.  dis.  6,  ch.  xi.,§  11. 


'•'•.  That  from  which  a  conclusion  can  or  may  be 
'It awn  ;  a  sign, an  appearance,  an  indication. 

"Many  likelihiHtds  informed  me  of  this  before."— 
Sliakriti.:  All's  H'rll  that  Kn.l.i  H'ell.i.S. 

4.  Circumstantial  evidence ;  proof. 
"These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  IVrona,  v.  2. 

like  -H-nSss,  *llke-ll~nesge,  *llk-ll-ne8.  subet. 

[Eng.  likely;  -ness.] 
*1.  Resemblance,  likeness. 
'i.  Probability,  likelihood,  chance. 
*3.  Suitableness,  agreeableness. 
like  -If,  *llk  ly,  a.  i  «dr.    [Eng.  like,  a. ;  -ly.] 

A.  ^ls  adjective: 

I.  Such  as  may  be  liked  ;  attracting  liking;  like- 
able, pleasing,  agreeable. 

"  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love." 

Shakesp.:  .Merchant  of  I'enlce,  11.  8. 

".  Similar,  alike,  like,  congenial. 
"Love  is  a  celestial  harmonle 
Of  likely  harta  composed  of  starres  conoent." 

Spenser:  Uyntnetu  Honour  of  Beauty,  198. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  truth  or  probability ; 
probable,  credible. 

"  I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1 

4.  In  such  a  position  or  situation  as  probably  to 
do  some  act;  as,  I  am  likely  to  call  to-morrow. 

5.  Suitable,  well-adapted,  convenient;   that  will 
probably  suit  one's  purpose. 

6.  Of  good  breeding  and  accomplishments ;  accom- 
plished, talented. 

B.  - 1  *  adv. :  Probably ;  in  all  probability. 
"While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely  ignorant  of 

nothing  that  imported  him  to  know." — Olanvtll. 

Ilk  -en,  »lik-nen,  *lyk-nen.  v.  t.  &  i.  [Swedish 
likna=(l)  to  resemble.  12)  to  liken,  from  h't=like; 
Dan.  ligne=(l)  to  resemble.  (2)  to  liken,  from  li<j- 
like.]  [LIKE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  like;  to  cause  to  resemble. 

2.  To  compare ;  to  consider  or  represent  as  like. 
"To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God?  or  what  likeness  will 

ye  compare  unto  him?" — Isaiah  xl.  18. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be  like;  to  resemble. 

like  ness,  *llk-nes,  '1-llk-nes,  s.  [A.  S.  ge- 
Hones,  from  lie,  </c-(fr=like  (q.  y.).J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  like;  similarity, 
resemblance. 

'  'In  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him."— Genesis  v.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  like  or  similar;  that  which  re- 
sembles another ;  especially  a  portrait  or  picture  of 
a  person  or  thing. 

"  Had  he  that  real  likeness  shown. 
Would  any  man  the  picture  own?  " 

Oay    Fables,  pt.  t.,  fab.  18. 

3.  Form,  appearance. 

"And  above  the  firmament  that  was  over  their  heads 
was  the  likeness  of  a  throne." — Ezektel  i.  26. 

Ilk  -Sr-ofis,  a.    [LICKERISH.] 

•Ilk  -8r-ous  nSs,  ».    [LICKEKISHNESS.] 

like  -wlg,e,  *lyke-wyse,  adv.  or  oonj.    [For  in 

like  wt«e.]     In  like   wise;   in  like  manner;    also, 

moreover. 
"Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  also  will  ask  you  one  thing, 

which    if  ye  tell    me,  I    likewise  will   tell  you  by  what 

authority  I  do  these  things." — Matthew  xxi.  24. 

Ilk -Ing,  a.  &  s.    [LIKE,  r.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  certain  appearance ;  feat- 
ured, favored. 

"Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  liking  than  the 
children  which  are  of  your  sort?" — Daniel  i.  10. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  state  of  being  pleased;  contentment. 

"Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Xothtng,  i.  1. 

2.  Favor,  goodwill. 

"You  have  broken  from  his  liking." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

3.  Inclination,  desire. 

"  A  sudden  trust  from  sudden  liking  grew." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  zv.  464. 

*4.  State  of  the  body ;  especially  good  or  plump 
condition. 

"Their  yoang  ones  are  in  good  likinj:  they  grow  up 
with  corn." — Job  xxxix.  4. 
•5.  A  state  of  trial. 

"  The  royal  sonl    .    .    . 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here." 

Dryden:  Threnodia  Auaustalin,  163. 

II  -lac,  *ll-lach,  «.  &  a.  [Sp.  lilac,  Ula;  Ital. 
lila;  Turk,  leil&k;  cf.  Pers.  lilaj,  lilanj,  lilang=the 
indigo  plant.] 


A.  .Ittuliitantii'e: 

Hot.:  The  genus  Syringa,  and  specially  N.  ruf- 
garis.  It  has  simple  leaves,  and  very  fragrant  pale 
violet  or  purple  flowers,  in  beautiful  thyrsoid  ter- 
minal panicl'--. 

H  African  lilac  is  Melia  azedarach;  Australian 
lilac  (1)  Hardenbergia  monophylla,  (2)  Prottan- 
the:~a  violacea ;  Indian  lilac,  Afelia  aemperflortm, 
and  Persian  lilac,  Syringa  pcrsica. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  color  of  lilac ;  pale,  dull  vio- 
let, a  little  mixed  with  white. 

II -la-Cine,  8.     [Bug.  lilac;  -inc.] 

Chem.:  Syringine.  An  alkaloid  extracted  from 
the  bark,  the  buds,  and  the  leaves  of  the  lilac. 
Syringa  vulgaris.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
radiate  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  possesses  a  taste 
which  is  at  the  same  time  sweet,  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  astringent.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  a  yellowish-green  solution, 
which  gradually  changes  to  violet-blue;  on  diluting 
with  water  it  takes  an  amethyst  color.  Lilacine  is 
considered  an  unfailing  remedy  for  intermittent 
fever. 

II  la  lite,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LEPIDOLITE  (q.  v.). 

III  I  a   ce  SB,  •.  pi.    [Lat.  hli(um);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
snff.  -aceae.] 

Bot.:  Lilyworts;  an  order  cf  Endogens  founded 
by  LiiiniiMis  in  1751,  and  still  regained.  It  is  the 
typical  order  of  the  alliance  Liliales.  It  consists 
of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bulbs, 
tubers,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous  roots;  leaves  gener- 
ally narrow,  with  parallel  veins :  Mowers  large  and 
showy,  to  small  and  green,  with  all  intermediate 
gradations;  calyx  and  corolla  confounded,  both 
colored,  sometimes  cohering  into  a  tube ;  stamens 
six,  inverted  into  the  perianth ;  the  anthers  opening 
inward;  ovary  free,  three  celled;  fruit  succulent, 
dry,  or  capsular.  Seeds  one  above  another,  in  one 
or  two  rows.  Many  of  the  species  are  very  beauti- 
ful. They  are  widely  diffused,  being,  however,  more 
common  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  countries; 
those  belonging  to  the  latter  region  being  often 
arborescent.  Some  are  eaten;  many  yiehf  fibers 
capable  of  being  spun ;  others  are  used  medicinally ; 
some  yield  resins,  some  are  poisonous.  (I.indley.) 
Known  genera  170,  species  about  1,500.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.)  Lindley  divides  the  order  into  eleven 
tribes:  Tulipeee.  Hemerocallew.  Aloinete,  ScillesB, 
Conantherete,  Anthericoie,  Aphyllanthoa),  Wach- 
endorfee,  Asparagoe,  Aspidistrejo,  and  Ophiopo- 
goneee. 

111-I-a  -$e-0iis  (or  ceous  as  shfig),  a.  [Latin 
liliaceus,  from  /ilium  :i  lily.]  Pertaining  to  lilies 
or  the  Liliucete ;  like  a  lily. 

Ill   I  9.1,  a.    [LILIALES.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance  Liliales,  the 
typical  order  Liliaceie,  or  iu  typical  genus  1. ilium. 

Ill  1  a  leg,  8.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fern.  pi.  of  Hod. 
Lat.  lilial(i»).{rpm  Lat.  lilium  u  lily.] 

Hut.:  The  Lilial  alliance.  It  consists  of  hypo- 
gynous,  bisexual,  hexapetaloid  endogens,  with 
copious  albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it  the 
orders  Gilliesiaceee,  Melanthacete,  Liliacoae,  and 
Pontederaceie  (q.  v.). 

Ill  I  e -SB,  «.  iii.  [Lat.  lili'umt;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.l 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Liliacea?,  type  Lilium.  The 
styles  are  combined  or  the  stigma  sessile,  the  cap- 
sule loculicidal,  the  testa  various,  the  radicle  next 
the  hilum. 

Ill  -led,  '111  -lied,  a.  [Eng.  lily;  -ed.]  Full  of 
or  covered  with  lilies. 

"  Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon'.  tilled  banks."    Hilton-  Arcade*. 

Lll   1  put,  Lil   II  put,  ».&a.    [Seedef.] 

A.  As  itubst. :  The  name  of  an  imaginary  country 
in    Swift's    Gulliver's  Travels,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  pigmies. 

"  Watchful  against  impending  harms 
All  Lilliput  cried  out,  'To  arms  I"' 

Lloyd:  Charity;  A  Fragment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Liliput ian. 

Lll  I  pu  tlau,  Lll  II  pu  tlan,  a.  &  •.  [Eng. 
Liliput;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Liliput;  pigmy, 
small,  pigmean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Lilipnt  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  porson  of  very  diminutive  size ;  a  pigmy. 

Lll  1th,  s.  [Hebrew  7iWA=properly  the  nightly 
one,  the  name  of  a  female  night-spirit  that  wanders 
about  in  the  deserts  (cf.  Matt.xii.43).  andwhichtlie 
seer  represents  as  taking  up  its  permanent  abode  in 
Edom.  (Newman:  Heb.  Lex.)] 


bull,     boy;     povit,    Jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     ?hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


lilium 

A  word  transliterated  and  adopted 
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limb 


Tliat  end  of  a 


-<  wh 
' 


ich  points  to  usually  close:  tho  umbones  apart,  eared:  tho  hinge 

from  i                      by  Henderson,  following  the' ex-    Hi  •  nort'ii :  -.,  railed  from  it-  l.'.'ini!  frequently  orua-  area    triangular;    tho   cartilage-pit   central.     The 

ami.le  of  Apulia.  Vnn  d.-r  I'ann.and  d»  W.-tte.    Th"    inented  with  a  rf. tu •;!>  -Hi.  animal  has  the  mantle  margins  separate.    Limn  IP 

IA\.  ii.ni-laie  it  by  o/ii.t.  Hlnuriii.  the  Vnkalele,                     ••  Aa  to  Die  r.>l«  the  Illy  bend,  either  free  or  spins  a  byssus.   Twenty  recent  species 


-    -  -,  ----    - 

mil  inn-t  moderns  by  "  screech-owl. 

hart,  )  i'--."niii  -.  KosenmQller,  aini  Hitzi*,'  arc 


.     -  .. 
.      Boc- 
i*,'  arc  of  the 

•ami-   opinion    a-    Newman.      (Kt.vm.)      cSee    nl-c. 
Cheyne:  I'm/th.  of  Iitmuh.  xxxiv.  14.)    [LAMIA.  '  .  ] 
••Th->ri.  alaothe  lilllh  ihall  ri»t, 
And  find  for  h^r-wlf  H  place  of  repose." 

/:.  H'Hiterauti:  70.JHI/1  xxxiv.  It. 

2.  Folk-Ion  :  According   to   Talmndie   tradition. 
Liliili  was  Adam's  first  wife,  who  for  ln>r  refractor!    * 
conduct  wan  transformed  into  a  demon  endowed    ".  '     r 


>  Illi  bend 
In  a  Mea-compaN.."       ll'Xfll    Lrttrr*.  iii.  4. 

II.    TVrftiiiV'if/i/; 

1.  Hot.:  Properly  the   trc-nu>   Lilinm    (q.v.),   but 
luted  also  of  various  other  yueni  more  or  less  akin 
to  it. 

2.  Hrripturt: 

(1)  lil'l  rml.:  Hob.  ukuiluin.  1  Kings  xii.  19;  ../,-- 
ii  n.  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  IK.  iv.  5,  v.  13,  vi.  2-3,  vii.M  ; 


either  free  or  spins  abyssus.  Twent  y  recent  spe< 
arc  known,  and  two  hundred  fossil.  The  former 
from  Norway,  India,  Ac.,  the  latter  from  the  Trias, 
if  not  from  the  Carboniferous,  period  onward. 

II  ma   08  Ofis  (or  ceousas  shus  ,  a.  [Lat.  lima- 
Cfl«*=slimy,  from  Umax  (q.  v.).] 

Z"til.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  genus  Limux,  or 
slugs. 


with  power  to  injure  and  destroy  infants  unpro- 
tected by  the  necessary  amulet.  (Hershmi :  Tul- 
mudic  Misr.,  p. 9.1  (See  also  Bnxtorf,  Isf.Tiilm.. 
*.  V.  ;  Burton,  .Innl.  M.I.  (edition  |v>l  ,  p.  116.) 
[LAMIA.) 

"It  waa  I.llllh,  Ihe  wife  of  Adam     .     .    . 
Not  a  ilro).  of  tu-r  l.lood  was  human, 
Bnt  she  waa  made  like  a  soft,  sweet  woman." 

II.  ...  Kuiletli:  Kirn  Hinrrr. 

Ill  -1-nm,  *.    [Lut.  lilium;  Or.  U-irion  —  n  lily.J 
Sot.:  A  genus  of  Liliacea?.  tribe  Tulipen  (l.iml- 

ley),  tho  typical  genus  of  tho  tribe  Lilien  (.Sir  ./. 

Hooker).    Bulb  of  many  imbricated  flesh] 


.f  Solomon  ii.  Hi.  iv.:,.  v.  IH.  vi.2-3,yii.:<;        II  mac    I  da,  »./)/.    [Lat.  Jimax.gcnit.  /imac(ti> 
2  Chron.  iv.  5,  Song  of  Solomon  11.  1-2.     ,„_  „  >    „'„,  .„.„_  ,,i    „,,!   BIlff.  .ida,i 


•  ••  <l«/iii  tun. 

.:  Tho  lily  l(ir.    * 
att,  vi.  28  is  by  s 


iV  T     » 
believed  to  have 


(q.  v.l,  and  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itltt-.  \ 

ZoOI.:  Slugs.  A  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks. 
order  Pulmonifcra,  section  luoperculata.  Tho  shell 
's  small  or  rudimentary,  usually  internal  or  par- 


""."•"  —""  "  "'  -Y"'V  7  "r(V  is  small  or  rudimentary,  usually  internal  or  par- 

been  p/,i/uim  <•««/.-. v/.micum,  which  has  rod  flowers,  tially  concealed  by  tho  mantle.  The  animal  clon- 
a1? if.  c".n  .  .,  gated,  the  body  and  foot  not  distinct  from  each 

Bl^J*h^M,Wl^^^*?J2!*f?85l!Ltft?  "ther.  Thehoadandtentaclosrotrnetile.thotenta- 

es  four, 

antle  sma 

11-ma  ol 
tail ;  -in.] 
Chem.:  A 


Barbadoes  lily,  JaMMOMnun  ciiui-ntre;  tho  Bella 
donna  lily,  A>iiftryllislifll<nt>iiinfi  (Htlladonna  pur- 
puratcent);  the  Blackberry  lily,  Pardanthut  chi- 
nentit  (American) :  the  Brisbane  lily,  Euryclea 
auttralajtictt;  the  Capo  Coast  lily,  (VI'HMW  tpecta- 
"•Hit;  the  Day  lily,  tho  genus  HrmrrocallU;  the 


four,    tho   upper  pair  supporting  eyes, 
mantle  small,  shield-shaped. 


cln,  8.    [Lat. 


genit.  //mi/r(/«)  = 


substance  obtained  as  a  white 


IHIIG  ,     mo   ifay   my.   me   Kenus    nt'tnrrui.  iiiii*.     MJ  l.nent.:  A  snosinnce  oolllineu  as   a   wan 

Fire  or  Flame  lily,  I'yrnlirion;  the  Flax  lily,  Pfcor-    mass  from  the  garden-snail.    It  is  soluble 


thy 
in   hot 


'•„ •   shyscalos;  mi'um  tenax;  the  Guernsey  lily,  AVri'ne  garnieiisig;    water  and  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  with  tanuic 

leaves  all    cauline,    not    sheathing,   alternate  or  thoLcntlily.A'arcunupn-iufo-narci'miu,  the  Lesser    —  '•' 

whorled  ;  flowers  few  or  many,  largo,  solitary,  erect,  Water  lily,  flydrocharu  mortnttraiur ;  the  Mexican 

or  drooping;    perianth-segments   free,   caducous,  lily,  Hippenstrum  reqince;  the  Persian  lily,  Fritil- 

erect  below,  recurved  or  revolute  above;  nectary  /arm  pertica;  the  Pond  lily,  tho  genus  Xuphar; 

median  elongate;   stamens  hypogynous  or  in  the  the  Prairio  lily, Mrntzelia  ornata;  the  Rock  lily, 

base  of  the  segments ;  filaments  subulate;  anthers  Helaginella  conmluta;   tho  Scarborough  lily,  I'ni- 


II  ma  ?I  -na,  «.  [Fom.  sing,  of  Mod.  Lat.  limti- 
cinus,  from  Lat.  litnn.ru  slug,  a  snail.  | 

/""/. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Limacini- 
die  (q.  v.).  Tho  shell  issubglobose,  sini.-tral.  spiral. 


versatile,    bursting    inward;     ovary   six-grooved;    fn/citnirintrm;  the  Water  lily,  Xymnlura;  and  tho    umbilicated.      No    operculum.     Animal    with  ex- 


,  

style  terete ;  stigma  obtuse.  Fruit  capsular,  eroct, 
•cods  many,  in  two  series.  Known  species  forty,  all 
fron\  the  north  temperate  zone.  Lilium  marroffon, 


, 

Whitsuu  lily,  Xarciwut  jtoeticua.    (Trea*.  of  liot.t 
Ac.) 

Tho  Stone-lily  is  not  a  plant  but  a  lily-shaped 


chalcedtmirum  [Ln,v,  2|  is  the  Scarlet  Martngon    (ShaKetp.:  Troilim  and  Cratitta,  iii.  2.) 
Hly,  from  tho  Levant;  L.  pompnnium  is  tho  Scarlet        Illy-beetle,  *. 

Bnr1'' 
bun 


paneled  fins.    Two  known  recent  species  from  the 
Arctic  and  tho  Antarctic  seas. 

II  ma  9ln  -I-dn,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limacin(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i(ta.] 

ZoOI.:  A  family  of  Mollusks,  order  Pteropoda. 
The  shell,  which  is  sinistral,  is  muiute,  spiral, 
sometimes  opercnlatc.  The  animal  with  fins  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  tho  mouth. 

Ii  ma  c5    des,  t.    [Lat.  Umax,  gouit.  //m.ic(ia)  — 
a  snail ;  -odet,  from  Or.  et'do»=form.l 
Knlom. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Limaco- 


fromC 
L.  <iu i 

which  arowoito  with  purple  blotches,  being  - 

tunes  a  foot  across.    The  smell  is  perceived  at  a  dis- 
tance.   Tho  bulbs  of  /..  tr,i/iirf,i<inii,,i ,  an  Indian 


llly-encrlnite,  ».    [ENCBISITE,  EXCRINUS,] 

Pale-faced;  nfioctodly  rnodost or 


[«  jj,  ipaiiicnianum,  an  inuian  inv  fneaH 

"pecies,  have  demulcent  properties,  and  are  used  in  laceo,  «. 

pectoral  complaints.    L.  pomponium  is  cultivated  ' 

in  Kamtchatku  for  its  roots,  which  aro  rousted  and  Illy-handed,  n.    Having  delicate,  white  hands. 

eaton-  lily-hyacinth  « 

111  II  bfil  ler  -«,  HI  11-bflr  le'r  6,  «.    [Said  to  Hnl  .  1,,,,,  ,.,.'  hu,.rinlh.,. 
have  btwn  a  word  of  distinction  used  by  tiie  Irish 

Papist*  in  their  massacres  of  tho  Protestants  in  Illy-llyer,  *.    A  coward. 

1641.1     Tho  refrain  and  name  of  a   song,  written  by  "I  always   knew  that  I   was   a   lily-lfvrr." — Thnckfruy: 

Lord  Wharton,  which  contributed  iu  no  little  degree  RvundatHmt  Ai;»rm,  zil. 

to  the  revolution  of  1688.  Illy-llvered,  a.    White-livered,  cowardly,  das- 

"One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  good   old  soldier   is  tardlv 

hi.    .rick    of   whi«ling    UUHiuHrn,."-.*,^,,.,:     ,„.,.  "  A  ba«,.  «,,,^,,rfd,  «tion-,.ki»g  knave." 

Staler,!,.:  Lr,,r,  ii.  L 


.  Ii. 

1111    He,  t.    [Named  by  Reuss  after  Von  Lill ; 
raff.  -ite(, Win.).  1 
3/1/1.:  An  earthy  mineral  resembling  glauconite 


Illy  of  the  field,  ... 

Hnl. :  The  genus  Amaryllis. 

Recently  this 
ccCBsfully  used  in 
y  in  cases  of  heart 
disease,  especially  in  valvular  derangements  of  that 

(rrom  tho  native  name.]  ••Lnyc.ftlv  railry  has  a  strong  root  that  runs  into  the 

nmon     Victorian   name    for    Eugenia     ground.    — Mortlmtr:  lluntHinitry. 


species  by  Dana  umier  .iollyVe  (q.'V.). 


'»r  hop ; 


A.  Intrtinxilivt: 

1.  TodoanytMng  with  a  spring,  jerk, 
Jerk.to  spring. 

2.  To  sing  in  a  cheerful,  lively  style. 

B'  Trant.:  To  sing  or  play  in  a  cheerful,  lively 

"Hechlbnt  she  would  III!  that  bonnilr."— C.  Klnailrt 
Alton  Locke,  cli.  iz. 

lilt,  «.  [Prob.  onomiitopoetir.]  A  cheerful, 
lively  air  or  tuno;  an  Irish  dance  accompanied 
with  singing. 

Hl'-f .  111-1.  »lll-le,  *lll-ly.  «.  4  (i.  [A.  S.  mi,, 
from  Lat.  lilium,  from  (ir.  /.  iri«n-a  lily  ;  Fr.  lit; 
Sp.  /irio;  It  a!. ;// </<""'•  i 

A.  A*  mttatuntirr : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  tlio  same  sense  as  II. 

"  For  right  aa  ihe  can  peint  a  till  whit    .     .    . 
She  jjeinted  hath  this  noble  onMlurp." 

r/i.lilWT:   C.    T.,    11.M6. 


lily-pad,  x.    One  of  tho  broad,  floating  leaves  of 
the  water-lily. 

Illy-pink, «. 

li'il.:  Aphyllanthes,  a  genus  of  Liliaceep. 
lily-thorn,  t. 

not.:  Tho  genus  Cntestxea,  order  Ciuchouaceir, 
tribe  (iardenida-. 

•Illy-white,  n.    Of  a  pnro  white  color. 

Ill    f  w8rt§,  ii.pl.    [  Kng.  lily,  and  pi.  icortt.] 


wings  rather  short  and  broad  with  long  fringes. 
The  larva  smooth,  onisciform,  with  no  perceptible 

II  ma  con  ,  .s.  [Fr.  =  a  snail.]  A  curve  invented 
by  tho  trench  philosopher  Pascal.  It  is  of  the 
fourth  degree. 

II '-ma-da,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  /i'm(a);  Lat.  fem.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -id(K.\ 

ZoOI. :  A  family  of  conchiferous  mollusks,  by  some 
separated  from  Ostreidae,  with  which  it  is  generally 
united. 

•11'  maile,  *.  [Fr.  limnill,  .\  A  mass  of  filings  of 
any  metal. 

IT'  man,  ».  [From  Fr.  h'mon=slime.]  The  deposit 
at  tho  bottom  of  a  river. 

'II  ma  tion,  x.  [Lat.  limatus,  pa.  par.  of(imo= 
to  til"  ;  Ii'ma=a  file.J  The  act  of  filing  or  polishing. 

•II  -ma  ttjre,  «.  [Lat.  limatura,  from  limatunu, 
fut.  par.  of  /imo=to  file.J 

1.  The  act  of  filing. 

2.  Filings  of  any  metal ;  the  particles  rubbed  off 
by  a  file. 

II  -mil,  x.    [  Lat.    a  slug,  a  snail.] 

ZoOI. :  Slug.  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family 
Limacid»  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  internal,  oblong, 
fiat,  or  slightly  concave  beneath  the  nucleus  pos- 
terior. Animal  with  a  foot  pointed  and  keeled  be- 
hind the  mantle.  Shield-shaped,  with  granulated 
or  concentric  stria?.  Known  recent  species  fifty-one 
from  Europe,  and  one  fossil  from  tho  Eocene. 

limb  fi)  ('.silent). •Urn,  •lyme.'lymme...  1A.S. 

/I'm;  cogn.with  Icel. /imo,'  Dnn.AiSw.  lent.  Tho  h 
is  excrescent.  The  original  meaning  was  probably 
a  twig,  a  branch  broken  off,  a  fragment,  from  A.  S. 
I'liiinn,  lemman  =  to  break;  cf.  Icel.  lrmj<i  =  t 


.  ,-.,.  break;    /i'm  =  foliage  of  a  tree;  i<mt=u  rod;    Dan. 

_  ,?  J">mo  given   by  Lindlcy  to  the  order    /i,,,,-  =  a  twig.] 


Liliacwe  (q.v.). 

LI    ma  (!),«.    The  capital  city  of  Peru. 

Lima-bean,  *. 

Bot.:  J'litueolut  lunatut. 

Lima-wood,  «.    [ BRAZIL  (1),  A.] 

II  -ma  (-),«.    [Lat.  (i'mo  =  a  file.] 

Zoni.:  Airenusof  Molluska,  family  Ostreidtp.  The 
shell  is  eqnlvalve,compremad,oblfqaelr oval;  the 
anterior  side  gaping,  tho  posterior  oue  rounded, 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  r.iterally: 

(1)  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  human  body,  aa 
arm,  n  !<•«  ;  esp.n-ially  the  latter. 

(2)  A  branch  of  a  tree  ;  one  of  some  size. 
•J. 


Ate,     At,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


. 

I    A  person  or  thing  regarded  as  a  part  of  some- 
thing vise;  as,  a  //</i/>  <.f  th"  law. 

"  For  Antouy  is  but  a  llmli  of  Cn>«nr." 

Sh<it:ct]i.:  Julius  r<r«ir,  ii.  I. 


wbit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r.    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
who,     8&n;     mttte.     cub,     cilre,     unite.     cOr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     ».     oe  =  6; 


marine; 


K6,    Pdt. 

qu  =  k  w. 


limb-meal 

*(2)  An  active  member. 

"  These  are  the  limb*  of  the  plot." 

BHakctp.:  llenru  mt.,  L  1 

(3)  A  mischievous  child  ;  an  urchin.  (Colloq.) 
[IMP.] 

II.  Locksmith.:  One  of  the  pieces  whicli  compose 
a  luck. 

•limb-meal,  *lyme-mele,  adv.  Limb  from 
limb  ;  piecemeal, 

"0  that  I  had  lier  here,  to  tear  her  Hwb-tneal." 

N/MI/L-<-»;I.  :   l-iiiiihrliii,-.  ii.  4. 

limb  (2)  ill  silent),  x.  [Lat.  liiiibus  =  a  border,  an 
pilling  ;  IT.  Jim6e  =  a  brink.  J 

I.  Astronomy  : 

1.  The  border  or  outermost  edge  of  the  sun  or 

moon. 

"I  caught  eight  of  the   lunur  limb"  —  Tynflall:  Fray. 

meuttt  u/  Science.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  The  graduated  arc  or  section  of  a  measuring  or 
optical  instrument. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  (Of  a  petal}  :   The  expanded  part  of  a  petal 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  blade  of  a  leaf. 

2.  (Of  a   gamotepaltnu  corolla):  The  expanded 
portion,  as  distinguished  from  the  throat  and  the 
tube.    It  may  bo  plane  or  concave,  with  a  great  or 
h'-s  number  of  segments. 

*llmb  (b  silent),  v.t.    [LlMB  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  limbs. 

"  They  limb  themselves,  and  color,  shape  or  size 
Assume  as  likes  them  best." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  352. 

2.  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ;  to  dismember. 

Urn'  b&Ch  Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  whore 
found,  Limbach;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min.:  A  grayish-  to  greenish-white  massive  min- 
eral with  greasy  luster.  Specific  gravity,  2'39.r». 
Composition:  A  hydratod  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  represented  by  the  formula  HMgO2SiO2-f- 
AU>:iSiO2+2HO.  Found  at  Limbacb,  Saxony,  occu- 
pying cavities  in  serpentine. 

llm.  bat,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cooling  period- 
ical wind,  blowing  in  the  isle  of  ('yprus  from  the 
northwest  from  SA.M.  to  the  middle  of  tlio  day 
or  later. 

llm    bate,  a.     [Lat.  limbatus,  from    li»ihua=u 
border,  an  edge.] 
Botany  : 


1.  The  same  as  BORDERED  (q.  v.). 
nd. 
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limber-board,  «. 

Sbipbuild.  :  A  plank  reaching  from  the  keelson  to 
the  limbor-strake,  and  merely  butting  against  the 
bulkheads,  so  as  to  bo  easily  taken  up  to  expose  the 
limbers. 

limber-box,  ».    Same  as  limber-chest  (q.v.). 
limber-chain,  ». 

1.  ffaut.:  A  chain  passing  through  the  limber- 
holes  of  a  vessel  by  which  they  may  bo  cleared  of 
dirt  that  chokes  them. 

2.  Artillery:  A  keep  chain  which  goes  round  the 
pintle  and  confines  the  trail  to  tho  limber,  prevent- 
ing its  Hying  olf  the  limber-hook. 

limber-chest,  «.  The  ammunition  or  tool  chest 
belonging  to  the  limber  of  an  artillery-carriage  of 
any  description.  Those  of  the  gnn-carriago  and 
caisson  are  fitted  up  as  ammunition-chests,  while 
those  of  tho  forge  and  battery  wagon  contain  re- 
spectively tools  and  stores  for  blacksmiths'  and  for 
carriage-makers'  and  saddlers'  use. 

limber-boles,  ».  pi. 

Shipbuild.  :  Holes  through  tho  floor-timbers  on 
each  side  of  tho  keelson,  to  allow  the  passage  of 
bilge-water.  Tho  row  of  holes  constitutes  the  liin- 
ber-passage. 

limber-hook,  «. 

Artillrru:  The  hook  on  the  limber  to  which  tho 
trail  of  the  gun  is  attached. 

limber-passage,  «.    [LIMBER-HOLE.] 

llmber-strake,  «. 

Shipbuild.:  That  stroke  of  the  inner  skin  which 
U  nearest  to  the  keelson.  A  space  between  it  and 
tho  latter  is  called  tho  limber,  and  forms  a  passage 
for  bilge-water. 

llmberlng-up  hoop,  8. 

Artillery:  A  stirrup-handle  on  the  trail  of  a  (ran 
by  which  tho  piece  is  moved  in  limbering  and  uulun- 
boring. 

llm  -bSr  (1),  r.  t.  [LIMBER,  a.]  To  make  limber 
or  pliant. 

"  Her  stiff  hum-.     . 
•on.-  flarisiut,  iii.  356. 

limber  (2)  ,  r.  t.  or  i.    [LIMBER,  ».] 

Ordnance  :  To  attach  the  limbor  to.  (Said  of  a 
gun,  and  generally  followed  by  up.)  (More  com- 
monly used  intransitively.) 

llm  bSr-nSss,  «.  fEng.  limber,  a.;  -ncia."\  Tho 
quality  or  stuto  of  being  limber;  ticxiblenoss. 


are  now  limbered."—  Richard. 


2.  Having  an  expanded  e 

•llm  -b8ck,    *llm   bSc,   «. 
alemhic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem.:  A  still. 

2.  Her.:  [DISTILLATORY.] 

*llm  bSck,   *lim-bec,   v.    . 
strain  or  pass  through  a  limbeck. 


[A  contraction  of 


limbed  (6  silent),,  a.  [Eng.  limb  (1),  ».;  -e<J.] 
Having  limbs  :  sometimes  used  absolutely,  but  more 
commonly  in  composition,  as  large-limbed,  long- 

////'/"'/.  &C. 

Hm'-bSr,  a..  [Allied  to  Jimp  (q.  v.).l  Flexible, 
easily  bent,  pliable,  pliant,  yielding,  lithe. 

Hm'-bSr.  *llm'-me"r,  s.  [Properly  limmer,  which 
is  a  plural  form,  from  Icol.  fi»mr=boughs,  pi.  of 
/im  =  foliage.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (pi.)  :   The  shafts  or  thills   of   a 
vehicle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance  :  Tho  detachable  part  of  a  gun-car- 
riago  mounted  on  the  two  fore  wheels,  and  to  which 
tho  horses  are  attached.    The  gun  is  limbered  up 
when  the  trail 

of  tho  gun-car- 

riage proper  is 

lifted   up    and 

looped  over  the 

pintle-  hook 

of  the  limber, 

in    order    for 

marching.  The 

terra  limber  is 

also  applied  to 

tho    fore-carri- 

age of  tho  am- 

munition-wag- 

on    to    which 

tho  caisson  or  Uimbril  isconnectod.   Limbers  differ 

in  construction  with  the  purpose  and  positions  of 

tho  puns;   as  —  tho  casemate-limber;  tho   field-gun 

limber,  with  an  ammunition  box;  the  garrison-gun 

limber;  the  limber  with  shafts;  the  pole-limber; 

tho  siego-carriago  limber  ;   tho  battery-wagon  lim- 

ber. 

2.  Shipwright.  :   A  passage  on  each  side  of  the 
keelson  for  bilgo-wator. 


Um'-Mrf ,  (.  pi.    [LIMBER,  a.,  I.] 

llm  bl  lite,  .».  [Xamed  from  tho  locality  where 
found,  Limburg.] 

Min. :  Usually  regarded  as  an  altered  condition 
of  chrysolite  (q.  v.)  by  oxidation  of  the  iron,  but 
Kosonbusch  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  tho  result  of  the 

t.  [LIMBEC,  «.]  To  alteration  of  the  vitreous  portion  of  a  rock,  such  as 
he  has  named  Limburgito  (q.  v.).  Occurs  in  a 
dolorite  at  Limburg,  Baden. 


Limber. 


limb  iSss  ib  silent),  a.  [Eng.  limb;  -fcs*.]  Des- 
titute of  or  without  limbs. 

"Thin  poor  bleeding  limblria  trunk,  which  gladly 
I  would  divide  among  them." 

Mnsninffer:  Reneaatln,  iv.  1. 

llm  bo,  ».  [Properly  tho  ablative  of  Lat.  limbru 
=  odgo,  border,  tho  full  phrase  being  in  Initial 
patrum  :  Ital.Iimfco.]  [  LIMBUS.  J 

1.  Any  place  of  misery  ;  hell. 

"Oh,  what  A  sympathy  of  woe  in  this? 
As  far  from  help  as  timbti  is  from  bliss  '  " 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronfcvs,  iil.  L 

2.  A  prison  ;  n  place  of  confinement.    (Slang.) 
8.  The  same  as  LIMBI  s  (q.  v.). 

"As  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the 
resurrection,  Islam  has  no  authoritative  teaching  ;  the 
general  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  limbn  somewhere  or 
other  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  good  repose,  while  those 
of  the  wicked  are  imprisoned  elsewhere  in  a  foul  dungeon 
to  await  their  doom.  —  Palmer:  The  Outran,  i.  Ixxi. 

Limbo  Of  Infants,  .-•.  The  English  rendering  of 
Limbus  Infantium  (q.v.). 

"The  existence  of  the  Li  m&o  of  Infant*  has  never  been 
defined  by  the  Church."—  Addis  *  Arnold,  fatk.  Diet., 
p.  619. 

Limbq  Of  the  Fathers,  s.  The  English  rendor- 
ingof  Limbus  Patrum  (q.  v.). 

"Estins  thinks  it  was  to  the  spirits  in  the  Limtui  <\f  the 
Father*,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Purgatory,  that  Christ 
preached."—  Addis  ct  Arnold:  Catli.  Viet.,  p.  518. 

llm  bb'r  -I-a,s.  [From  Lat.  limbui=a  border; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oria  (T).] 

Bot.  :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Limboridte 
(q.v.). 

llm  b6r  I  dsa,  llm  bor-I-«  -SB,  «.  1,1.  [Mod. 
Lat.  limbori(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -(i)da>,  -erf.] 

lint.:  A  family  of  Angiocarpous  or  close-fruited 
Lichens,  tribe  Idiothalamea?.  There  arc  rounded 


lime-paste 

apothecia,  closed  in  by  a  carbonaceous  special  peri- 
thocium,  finally  bursting  in  various  ways,  .-md 
tuiniug  a  somewhat   waxy  nucleus,   which  grows 
hard.    (Griffith  tC  Henfrry.) 

llm   bus,  «.    |  l.iMiin.  | 

Rcholattic  Theology :  Tho  fwifro  or  inmost  limit  of 
hf>ll,  the  abode  of  souls  to  whom  tho  merits  of  Jeautt 
could  not  bo  applied,  through  no  fault  of  thrir 
own.  Danto's  description  (Inferno  iv.)  is  quit*, 
consonant  with  scholastic  teaching  on  tho  matter. 
Limbus  is  distinguished,  as — 

(1)  Limbui  roll-inn,  said  to  be  tho  abode  of  thoflfl 
who  died  before  tho  coming  of  Jesns  Christ,  and 
consequently  before  Ho  "opened  tho  kingdom  of 
heaveo  to  all  believers."    The  expression  "Abra- 
ham's bosom"   (Luke  xvi.  23)  is  supposed  to  desig- 
nate  this   jilacr ;    and   some  theologians  see   an 
allusion  to  it  in  the  iireachiug  *'  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison  "(1  Pot.  iii.  19). 

"  The  ancient  ideas  have  even  held  their  place  on  into 
Christian  thought,  in  pictures  like  that  of  the  l.lmlim* 
I'/tf  i->iiii,  t  lit,  limit's  where  Christ  descended  to  set  free  the 
patriarchs."— Tutor:  Primitive  Culture  (1873),  ii.  83. 

(2)  Limbus  Infantium,  defined  as  the  abode  of 
infants,  to  whom   the  merits  of  the  Redemption 
could  not  be  applied,  becauso  they  died  without 
baptism  either  of  water  or  of  bUxxl,  and  were  too 
young  to  supplement  tho  loss  of  the  sacrament  by 
baptimnum  in  mto,  whicli  is  an  "ardent  desire  of 
receiving  baptism  of  water,  joined  with    perfect 
charity.      Many  opinions  have  boon  held  as  to  the 
state  of  infants  in  Limbus,  somo  believing  them 
free  from  tho  pa>na  sensus,  whilo  St.  Augustine 
went  so  far  as  to  teach  that  they  Buffered  the  actual 
pains   of   hell.      The  common  opinion   of  theolo- 
gians of  the  present  day  is  that  they  enjoy  natural 
liappinems,  while  some  believe  that  they  may  be 
admitted  into  heaven  itself  through  tho  uucore- 
nanted  mercies  of  Almighty  God. 

lime  (1),  *llim,  »lym,  *lyme,  ».    [A.  S.  Hm= 

bitumen,  cement ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  Wm=gluo,  lime; 
Icel.  Um=gluo,  lime,  chalk;  Dan.  (i>>n=glue;  Sw. 
/im=gluo;  Oer.  Jcim  =  glue;  M.  H.  Ger.  Jli;i  =  bird- 
limo ;  Lat.  Kmtwrnnd,  sliine.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  viscous  substance  smeared  on 
twigs  for  tho  purpose  of  catching  birds;  birdlime 
(q.  v.). 

"  Poor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net  or  lime.'* 

Hhaketii. :  Xactttth,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  [('ALCITJM  OXIDE.] 

2.  (ieol.,ttc.:  The  chief  states  in  which  lime  occurs 
in  geological  strata  aro  tho  carbonate,  tho  phos- 
phate, and  tho  sulphate  of  lime.    (For  the  origin 
of  the  lime  itself,  see  LIMESTONE.)    Phosphate  of 
limo  may  como  from  bono,  from  coprolites,  &c. ; 
sulphate  of  lime  is  clearly  less  organic. 

"And  bigan  a  strong  caatel  of  ti/m  and  off  ston." 

Robert  vf  (jlouCfKter,  p.  127. 

3.  Pharm.:  Limo,  but  only  in  tho  form  of  Liquor 
calcis,  is  sometimes  given  internally  as  an  antacid. 
Externally  applied  it  acts  as  n  caustic. 

4.  Sugar-man  uf. :  Limo  wator  used  in  clarifying 
coarse  sugar. 

TT  Lime-alumina  garnet  =  6TrojMuJrtri/p,<  Limo-and- 
soda  mesptype=me#o/ite,  a  member  of  the  Mesotypo 
group ;  Lime-arsenate=P/i«rm«ro;rte ;  Lime-borate 
—  Bechilite;  Lime-borosilicate  =  Vatolite ;  Lime- 
carbonate=^4ra<7onif€  and  Calcite  (q.  v.);  Lime- 
felspar  =' Anorthite;  Limo-fluato,  Lime-nuoride= 
Fluorite;  Limo-harmotome  =  Phillipuite ;  Lime- 
mo80type=a  member  of  the  Mesotype  group  (q.v.) ; 
Lime-mtrate  =  ./VirrocaJci<e  (q.v.);  Lime-oxalato= 
Wheioellite ;  Lime  -oligoclase  =  Hafneflordite ; 
Lime-phosphate=/lnafife;  Lime-silicate=  \Vnl l<m 
tonite;  Lime-soda  felspar=toAra<Jori<e;  Lime-gul- 
l>hate= Anhydrite  and  Gypsum;  Lime-titanate= 
Peroftkite;  Lime-tungstate=Sc/tee(i7c,  and  Linie- 
uranite=.-lu?u»u'(e  (q.v.). 

lime-burner,  s.    One  who  burns  lime-stone  in  a 
I  inn-kiln  tomako  lime, 
•llme-flngered,  «.    Thievish. 

"  Faltte,   lime-flnyfred  servants." — ftp.    Hall:   H'orkf,  T. 

lime-floor,  ».  A  floor  of  lime-mortar,  spread, 
beaten,  and  rubbed  smooth. 

lime-light.  «.  A  light  produced  by  projecting 
jets  of  ignited  hydrogen  and  oxygen  upon  a  ball  of 
lime,  making  it  incandescent.  Invented  by  Lieuten- 
ant Drummond,  who  first  applied  it  in  the  focus  of 
a  paraboloid  for  geodetic  purposes. 

lime-machine,  t. 

Gas-mnkitiri :  A  machine  in  which  gas  is  purified 
by  p.i-sing  through  lime. 

lime-malachite,  t. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Malachite  (q.  v.i.  containing 
carbonate  of  limo  and  some  water;  from  Lautcr- 
berg,  Harz,  Germany. 

lime-paste,  «.  Tho  cream  of  lime,  produced  by 
slaking  with  water. 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     i. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  -  slius.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -  bel,     del. 
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lime-pit, .-.    A  limestone  quarry. 

lime-plant, «. 

Hut.:  The  May-appli',  l',*tnjihyllum  peltatum. 
le.) 

lime-powder,  t.  Tho  decrepitated  lime  pro 
dm.  .1  l,\  ,.  ir— taking. 

lime-rod,  *.  A  twig  smeareil  over  with  bird- 
lime. 

"The  currier  and  the  limr-nxl  are  the  death  of  the 
fowle."  llrrtini  Fanlu*llfkr*. 

lime-screen,  «.  A  sifter  for  separating  lime 
powdered  by  slaking  from  the  lumps. 

lime-sink,  «.  A  round  hole  or  depression  in  the 
groin. «1  in  limestone  disti  i<-l  -. 


4.  To  cement. 

••  Who  gate  his  blood  to  limr  the  stones  together." 
Hkaltrip..  llenrt  VI.,  ft.  III.,  T.  1 

5.  To  manure  with  lime;  to  spread  lime  over. 
"AIIiK.rt.of  pease  love  ton"!  or  marled  laad."—  Xorll- 

in  1 1     Husbandry, 

•limed,  a.  |Fr.  li,,,,r:  Lat.  (imo  =  to  polish.] 
Polished.  (Chaucer:  Jloune  uf  Fame,  iii.) 

•lime  hound,  *.  lEng.  lim.-  (4),  and  hound.} 
\  hound  used  in  boar-hunting;  alimmer;  so  called 
from  the  leash  in  which  he  was  led.  (Matuinyer: 
Bathful  Lover,  i.  1.) 

lime -kiln  (or  In  asl),  «.  [Eng.  lime  (l),s.,  and 
kiln.]  A  kiln  in  which  limestone  is  calcined  and 
reduced  to  lime. 

"The  counter  gate  is  an  hateful  to  me  an  the  reek  of  a 


lime-twig,  «. 

1.  Lit.:  A  twig  smeared  with  bird-lime,  used  to 
catch  birds. 

2.  h'nj. :  A  snare,  a  trap. 

•lime-twig,  i .  I.    To  entangle,  to  ensnare, 
lime-wash,  «.    A  coating  given  with  lime-water; 

whitewash. 


LI  men   e  an,  <i.&«.    [Seeder.] 

A.  .  I*  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lima,  or  its  in- 
habitants, in  Peru. 

B.  A*tub*t.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lima. 

li  men  I  -Ms,  i.  I  Or.  /imcni<e»=of  the  harbor, 
harbor-guarding,  from  /imrn  =  a  harbor.  I 

Kntiim.:  A  genus  ..f  liutterllies,  family  Nymph- 
ali.lie.  sub-family  Nymj'halime.  Limeniti*  *ybilla 
is  the  \\hita  Admiral  Butterfly.  (.\DMIRAI.,  C.  2.) 


llme-wavelllte, «. 

Mm.:  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring  in 
radiated  spherical  and  hemispherical  groups  of 
acicular  crystals  in  u  phosphorite-breccia.  Specific 
gravity,  2'4.r);  luster,  feeble;  color,  white.  Elimi- 
nating impurities.  Kosmann  regards  tho  composi- 
tion as  a  hydrate.l  phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
containing  lime.  It's*1,;  alumina,  IlVrVi;  phosphorir- 
acid.  '.iv:ty;  water,  21*09.  Found  with  phosphorite 
at  Dehrn  and  other  places  in  Nassau. 

lime  (2),  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  /IMC,  itself  a  corrupt, 
of  littil,  from  A.  S.  lind  —  the  linden-tree  (q.  v.).] 

Kiit.:  The  genus  Tilia  (q.y.),  and  specially  the 
Bpncios  Tilia  imrriflitru.  It  is  a  small  tree,  gener- 
ally glabrous,  except  on  the  axil  of  the  nerves  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  leaves ;  those  areovate-cordato 
acuminate.  The  Lime-tree  grows  to  a  great  si/e  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  honey  made  from  it 
is  considered  very  fine.  The  sap  yields  a  kind  of 
sugar.  The  bark  is  made  into  ropes  and  mats,  and 
formerly  was  used  for  writing-tablets.  The  wood 
in  soft,  light,  smooth,  close-grained,  suitable  for 
carving.  It  is  not  much  attacked  by  worms.  It  is 
made  into  light  bowls,  dishes,  boxes  for  apothe- 
caries, and  dressers  for  shoemakers.  Tho  twigs  are 
manufactured  into  baskets  and  cradles. 

lime  hawk-moth,  >. 

Knliini.:  Siiu'i-inthu*  tilicf,  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  Hawk-moths.  It  owes  its  popular  name  to 
the  fact  that  the  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
lime-tree. 

lime  (3),  «.     [French,  from  Pors.  llmd.  ifmti>i  =  a 
lemon,  a  citron;  Arab.  ltmeh=u  lime.  J    [LKMON.J 
Botany  : 

1.  Citruiacida. 

2.  Citrut  limetta,  more   fully  called    the   Sweet 
Lime.      It  grows   about    eight   feet  high,  with  a 
crooked  trunk  and  many-diffused  branches  armed 
with    prickles.     The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate, 
nearly  entire.     The  fruit,  which  is  Kreeiiish-yellow, 
in  almost  globular,  except  that  there  is  a  protuber- 
ance at  tho  top;   the  surface   U  regular;  shining 
rind.     It  is  about  ati  inch  aud  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  juice  is  very  acid.  There  ore  various  cultivated 
varieties.     Some    believe   it  a   variety   of    t'itrus 
mrdica,  the  Citron  (q. T.), 

/•'<>'..   Atalantia  monophylla. 

lime-juice,  «.  The  juice  of  tho  lime,  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  lemon-juice  (q.  v.). 

lime-juicer,  ».    (See  extract.) 

"They  would  not  go  on  a  Umf-julcer,  they  said,  for  any- 
thing. '<  Hy  liiHf-juicfr  in  meant  an  oceangoing  ship,  M> 
railed  because  the  crew  have  salt  meat  served  out  to 
them,  i.i.'l  lime-juice  with  it  against  scurvy."— Pall  .Vull 

•lime  (4).  'lyemme,   «.    [LKAM,  ...J    A  thong, 
trap,  or  string  to  lend  a  dog;  a  leash, 
lime,  r.  f.    [LiME  (!),«.] 

1.  To  smear  with  bird-lime. 

"  Myself  have  lim'it  a  bnsh  for  her." 

.•.•<..»..*;>.     llrnry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  1.  S. 

2.  To  ensnare,  to  catch,  to  entangle,  as  a  bird 
with  bird-lime. 

"Birds  never  limfil  no  secret  bushes  fear." 

Skakegp.:  Itoipr  uf  Lucrecc ,  86. 

3.  To  ensnaro  in  any  way. 

"Oh  liianl  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged."        BMatoR".!  llnmltt,  iii.  9. 


•llm -Jr.  'lym  ere,  «.  I  Eng.  lime  (4),  s.;  •«-.] 
Tho  same  as  LIMEUUCNO  (q.  v.). 

lime  stone,  «.  [Eng.  lime,  and  atone.] 
<  ;••!'!. :  A  general  name  for  all  rocks  the  basis  of 
whirl,  iscarbonate  of  lime.  It  is  not  generally  pure, 
but  has  iu  it  alumina,  gilica,  Ac.  In  regions  such  as 
Auvorgne  and  Tuscany,  iu  which  extinct  volcanoes 
exist,  hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal, 
rise  to  the  surface,  oringing  up  from  tho  subter- 
ranean depths  carbonate  of  limo.  Tho  quantity 
thus  transferred  to  the  surface  in  the  course  of  ages 
is  enormous,  and  manifold  streams  and  rivers  carry 
it  into  the  sea.  Mollusks  withdraw  it  for  their 
shells,  corals  for  their  reefs,  and  iu  due  time  the  up- 
heaval of  the  sea-bed  converts  it  into  a  terrestrial 
limestone  rock.  Metamorphic  action  can  destroy 
it,  and  there  is  little  limestone  in  rocks  which  have 
undergone  such  u  change.  When  what  used  to  bo 
called  primitive,  now  crystalline  or  rnotamorphic, 
limestone  is  found  in  such  beds,  it  is  probably  of 
organic  origin.  Modem  limestones  are  often  com- 
posed entirely  of  organic  remains  or  are  studded 
thickly  with  them.  Thus  ('rinoidal  or  Eucrinital 
Limestone  is  composed  chiefly  of  Kncrinites,  chalk 
of  Koraminifers,  Nummulitic  Limestone  of  Nuni- 
mnlites.  and  Leith  a  Kalk  of  tho  Tertiary  of  a  Nul- 

concrotionary,  compact,  magnesiau,  &c. 

lime    tree, .-.    |  LIME  (3).] 

li  met    tic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Citnu)  limett(a) ;  -ic.] 

llmettlc-acid, .--. 

I'll'  in. :  C|jH,o,,.  An  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  potassium  bichromate  on  oil  of  lime  or  oil  of 
rosemary.  It  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  substance, 
soluble  in  alcohol ,  aud  volatilizes  when  houted. 

lime    w5rt,  *.    [Eng.  lime,  and  tcort.] 
But. :  A  species  of  Dianthns.    (Oyilvie.) 

II  mlc  6  la,  x.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  f/m, ,-,./,i  one 
who  dwells  iu  the  mud:  /i'miM=lime.  mud,  and  co/o 

to  inhabit.  1 

'/.<>fil , :  Mud-worms,  a  tribe  of  Annelids,  order  Oli- 
trochieta.  It  contains  two  families,  Sfpuuridip  and 
Naiididre. 

llm    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  it,  *.    [LlMB,  r.] 
A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  Aumbstantin-: 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  covering  with  lime  or 
birillimo. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  Tho  act  of  manuring  or  dressing  with 
lime. 

L'.  l:li-<irhing:  Slaked  lime  thinned  with  water. 

;i.  L.'iittu-r-mttn. :  The  operation  of  steeping  hides 
in  lime-water  or  milk  of  lime,  t,,  remove  t  he  hair. 
Trie  action  of  the  lime  Is  to  dissolve  the  hair  sheath 
and  form  a  soap  with  the  fat  of  the  hide.  Also 
called  unhairing. 

llm    It,  «.     |  Kr.  IINII'/)>:  from  Lat./imi7riu.a<  • 
of  limm    ;i  boundary:  akin  to  /im*-n  =  a  threshold  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  Altai,  limit.  .\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  limits,  bounds,  or  circumscribe*;  a 
bound,  a  boundary,  a  border;  the  utmost  extent; 

limttt  of  a  town. 

2.  A  restraint,  a  bound. 


•3.  /'/..•  ('  |. 

•4.  A  limb. 

5.  The  full  time;  the  full  extent. 

"The  limit  of  your  lives  is  out." 

•  *ji..   Kii-ft>ir><///.,ULI. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Ijiyic  tt  Metaph. :  A  distinguishiag  character- 
istic ;  a  differentia. 

2.  Math.:  A   quantity    toward    which  a  varying 
quantity  may  approach  to  within  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity,  but    which    it   cannot   pass. 
Thus,  tho  quantity  a-  •  2<i.r-  varies  with  jc,  or  it  is  a 
function  of  .r,  and  approximates  toward  a*  in  value, 
as  .r  is  diminished,  and  may.  by  giving  a  suitable 
value  to  x,  bo  made  to  differ  from  n-  by  less  than 
any  assignable    quantity.      Hence  u-  is,   properly 
speaking,  a  limit  of  the  expression,  which  in  i  In- 
case may  bo  found  by  making  jr—\\. 

U  Limit*  of  a  prison,  or  limit*:  A  certain  limited 
space  or  extent  of  ground  round  a  prison,  ia  which 
a  prisoner  has  liberty  to  go  and  come. 

llm  It,  •lym-3rt«,  r.  t.&  i.  [Fr.  limiter,  from 
Hunt.-  ;i  limit ;  Ital.  Umitare ;  Sp.  &  Port,  limitas; 
Lat.  limitu,  from  lime*  (geuit.  limili*)  =  a  limit 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  set  a  limit  or  bound  to ;  to  bound. 

2.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds;  to  circum- 
•scribe,  to  restrain. 

"Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge." 

Xi.iA.  .«/<..•  Rifhar<t  III.,  v.  S. 

.1.  To  confine  or  restrain  to  a  certain  point  or  sig- 
nification ;  to  settle  definitely  ;  to  apply  exclusively ; 
us,  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

*B.  Intrant. :  To  exorcise  any  function,  as  begging, 
within  certain  limits.  [LiMiTKK.J 

•Hm-It  a  ble,  n.  [English  Jinirt;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  limited,  bounded,  or  restrained; 
capable  of  limitation. 

•llm  I  tan  SH>US,  adj.  [Latin  fimifanrii*.  from 
If  men  (genit.  limiti*)  —  n  limit.  J  Pertaining  to  limits 
or  bounds. 

•llm  I  tar    I  an,  a.  i  «.    [Lat.  limitara.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  limit  or  circumscribe. 

B.  At  mtlmt.:  One  who  limits;   specif.,  one  who 
holds  the  doctrine  that  a  part  only  of  the  human 
race  will  be  saved.     Opposed  toTJniversalist  (q.  v.). 

•llm  -It-a-ry1,  «.  &  «.  [  Lat.  limitaris,  from  lime* 
(geuit.  liiniti*)  =  n  limit.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Placed  or  stationed  at  tho  limits  orboundaries. 

2.  Limited ;  circumscribed  in  extent. 

:i.  Limited  or  circumscribed  iu  power  or  author- 
ity. 

B.  A*  sulatantive: 

1.  A  district  lying  at  tho  limits  or  ou  the  borders 
of  another  country;  a  borderland. 

2.  Tho  some  as  LIMITER  (2)  (q.  v.). 

llm    I  tate, .-.    [Lat.  limitatus,pei.  par.  o.'  limito 
to  inclose  within  boundaries,  to  limit.] 
/'"/. :  Rounded  by  a  markedly  distinct  line, 
llm  I  ta  tion,  *llm  it- a  ci-oun, «.    |Fr.,  from 
Lat.  limitatittni'in,  accus.  of  limitatio=&  limiting, a 
limit;  from  limitatu*,  pa.  par.  of  i('»ti(o=to  limit ; 
Sp.  /im t'r uc ion;  Ital.  limitazUitte.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  act  of  limiting,  bounding,  or  circumscrib- 
ing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  limited,  bounded, or  circum- 
scribed. 

:i.  That  which  limits;  that  which  restrains  or 
confines  within  limit-;  a  restraining  condition;  a 
qualifying  conception. 

"To  exclude  any  limitation  or  diminution  of  these  to 
general  terms."— Harrow:  .Srrmona,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  39. 

4.  The  right  to  beg  or  exercise  their  functions 
within  certain  limits,  possessed  by  friars ;  the  act  of 
exercising  such  functions;  the  district  in  which  a 
friar  was  licensed  to  beg. 

•''.  An  appointed  time. 

"You  ha?e  stood  your  limitation." 

II.  1,1111-:  A  certain  limited  time  fixed  by  law 
within  which  an  action  must  be  brought. 

tllm  -I  ta-tlve,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  liinitntittm, 
from  limitnlnx,  pa.  par.  of  (i»n7o  =  to  limit  (q.  T.): 
IT.  limitatif.  ]  Limiting. 

"By  the  very  constitution  of  thought,  object  and  sub- 
ject co-eiist  In  it  as  mutually  llmitaltre."—Urlt.  Ouart. 
KTifir,  vol.  Ivii.,  |,.  63  (1879). 

llm   It  id,  /iu.  par.  A  a.    [LIMIT,  v.] 

A.  Asjtn.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  A*  adjective : 

1.  Contined  within  limits;  circumscribed. 

2.  Narrow,  circumscribed. 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w£,     w<t,     here,     camel,     hfr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
•r,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     wL6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     a  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw! 


limitedly 
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limosella 


::.  Circonueribed  in  power  or  authority;  UOt  abso- 
lute. |  LlMI  I  I.I)  MONARCHY. 1 

*4.  Appointed,  tixed. 
'"Ti»  my  limited  service."— Sllakttp.-  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

^[  (1)  Limited  ml  ministration: 

1,'itn;  A  special  and  temporary  administration  of 
certain  specific  effects  of  a  testator  or  intestate 
granted  under  varying  circumstances. 

(ii)  Limited  liability:  Liability  is  said  to  Delim- 
ited when  the  persons  liable  are  bound  under 
clearly-defined  conditions.  The  phrase  is  chiefly 
used  in  connection  with  stock  companies,  and  in  that 
connection  it  means  that  the  stockholders  shall  not 
bo  called  upon,  under  any  circumstances,  tocontrib. 
ute  more  than  the  par  value  of  the  shares  of  stock 
for  which  they  have  subscribed.  If  the  debts  of 
such  a  company,  when  wound  up,  amount  to  more 
than  the  resources  of  the  company  cau  meet,  the 
creditors  must  bear  the  loss. 

(3)  Limited  monarchy :   \  monarchy  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  not  absolute,  but  is  con- 
stitutionally limited,  usually  by  assemblages  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.    The  sovereignty  is  a  headship  more  or  less 
real ;  it  is  not  an  autocracy. 

(4)  Limited  protth'/n  : 

Mitch.:  A  problem  admitting  of  only  one  solution, 
or  of  a  determinate  number  of  solutions. 

llm  -It  ed  ly=,  adv.  [Eng.  limited;  -ly.'}  In  a 
limited  manner  or  degree;  with  limitations. 

Um'-It-Sd-nSsB,  8.  [Eng.  limited;  -n«s*.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  limited. 

Urn-It  §r,  *lim  it-our,  *lim-lt-or,  'lym  at- 
OUr,  ».  I  Kng.  limit;  -er,  -or.'} 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  limits,  binds,  or  circum- 
scribes. 

"A  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  sin." — Miltvn: 
Tttrachordtm. 

2.  A  friar  who  was  licensed  to  bog  or  to  exercise 
his  functions  within  certain  limits. 

"Ther  walketh  now  the  llmttmir  himself." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,460. 

liar-It  less,  «.'  [Eng.  limit:  -lens.]  Haying  no 
limit  or  bound;  unlimited,  unbounded,  infinite, 
immense. 

"Through  the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the 
lintitli'itH  prairie."  Lunyfellou?,-  Evanyelitie. 

*lim  it  our,  «.   [LIMITER.] 
Urn  -Its,  s.  pi.    [LIMIT,  B.,  I.  3.] 
llm   1119.,  8.    [Gr.  (pininui=what  is  left,  a  rem- 
nant; leipo—to  leave.  I 
Music: 

1.  The  diatonic  semitone. 

2.  [DlKSIS.J 

Ilm'-m8r  (I),*.  [LIMBER,*.]  A  shaft  or  thill  of 
a  vehicle. 

llm'-mer  (2),  *leam-er,  *lym  ere,  *.  [Fr.  lim- 
irr;  O.  Fr.  //•  iiicr.l  [LEARN,  s.,  LIME  (4),  s.J 

*1.  The  same  as  LIMEHOCND  (q.  v.). 

"-'.  A  dog  got  between  a  hound  and  a  mastiff;  a 
mongrel. 

*:!.  A  low,  hasp,  worthless  fellow;  a  scoundrel. 

4.  A  woman  of  loose  manners,  a  jade.    (.S'cofcA.) 

*llm  -mgr,  a.    [LIMBER,  a.] 

limn  (n  silent),  *lymn,  r.  f.  [A  contr.  of  lum- 
iiK-r,  which  is  short  for  enluminer,  from  O.  French 
i  nl  u  miner—fa  illuminate,  from  Lat.  illurnino.]  To 
paint  or  draw;  spec.,  to  paint,  in  waters-colors;  to 
illuminate  a  book  or  manuscript ;  to  depict. 

Hm  na-dl-a.  s.  [From  Gr.  limnas  (genit.  Urn- 
limit*)  —  marshy.] 

ZtiOl.:  A  genus  of  Phyllopods.  The  body  is  in- 
closed in  an  oval  bivalve  carapace,  feet  leaf-like, 
eighteen  to  thirty.  It  lives  in  fresh-water. 

llm  nse  a,  llm-na -us,  e.  [Greek  limnaios= 
marshy,  from  UIILIK'—H  marsh.] 

ZoOI. :  I'oiul-suail ;  the  typical  genusof  the  family 
Limnieidfp.  The  shell  is  spiral,  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, thin,  and  translucent,  the  body-whorl  lanre, 
the  aperture  rounded  in  front,  the  colurnella 
obliquely  twistinl.  Animal  with  a  short,  broad 
head,  tentacles  compressed,  lingual  teeth,  about  110 
rows.  Kecent  species  ninety, from  Europe.  Madeira, 
India,  China,  and  North  America;  fossil  seventy, 
from  the  Wealden  onward.  Limnceti  stagnate  feeds 
chiefly  on  animal  substances,  L.  peregra  ou  greon 
fresh-water  aluii1. 

llm  nse   a  dse,  s. pi.    |  I.IM\  i  n>i..| 
llm -nse  Id,  8.   [LiMN*iD*.J 
Zu&l.:  A  mollusk  of  the  family  Limnapidfe  (q.  v.). 
"The  7./m)nr/'/s  iiiliahit  fresh-water  in  all  parts  of  the 
world."-  .s.  r.  IV  ,,,„(),-, n-.i.  Mi.llnxni  (ed.  1815),  p.  300. 

llm  nse  -I  dse,  llm  nse  a-dse,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
liin mi  (tij ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -ado;.] 

Zo6l.:  Limnceids;  a  family  of  gasteropodons 
Mollusks, order  Pulmonifern,  section  Inoperculata. 
The  >liell  is  thin  and  horn-colored,  capable  of  con- 
taining thn  whole  animal  when  retracted,  the  aper- 
ture simple,  the  lip  sharp,  the  apex  somewhat 


eroded.  The  animal  with  a  short,  dilated  muzzle, 
two  tentacles,  eyes  sessile  at  their  inner  bases,  the 
mom  h  with  an  upper  mandible,  the  teeth  in  a  helix. 
Found  in  fresh-water  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Known  genera:  Limueea,  ("hiliuia,  Physu,  Aucylus, 
and  Planorbis. 

llm  ninth,  «.  [Or.  limne=a  marsh,  and  anthos 
=  a  blossom,  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Limnanthos,  or  of  the 
tribe  Limnauthea?. 

llm  nan  the  SB,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limnanth(ts) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot.:  Limnanths,  a  tribe  of  Tropaeolaceee,  with 
regular  flowers  and  erect  ovules. 

llm  nan  the  mum,  «.  [Gr.  limne-&  marsh, 
and  <inthemon  —  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianacen,  tribe  Menyantheee. 
It  consists  of  perennial  water-herbs,  with  alternate 
or  opposite  floating  peltate  or  cordate  leaves,  ses- 
sile umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  a  five-parted  calyx,  a 
rotate  corolla,  with  five  to  eight  orose  segments, 
five  to  eight  stamens,  a  dine  of  five  to  eight  hypogy- 
nous  glands,  and  a  one-celled  irregularly-bursting 
capsule,  few  or  many-seeded.  Limnunthemum 
(formerly  Villartia)  nymplueoides  is  found  wild  in 
stilt  waters  in  Europe  and  Asia.  /  -  critttotuai.  a 
( 'a-limerf  plant,  is  said  to  increase  the  mil  If  of  the 
cows  whicu  feed  on  it. 

llm  nan   thes,  «.    [LIMXANTH.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Limnnnt hen> 
(q.  v.).  The  leaves  of  Limnanthes  douylasii  taste 
like  those  of  the  Indian  Cress,  Tropoeolum  majus. 

lim  na  tor  nls,  e.  [Gr.  limne=a  marsh,  and 
oni*8=a  bird.] 

Palce.ont.:  A  fossil  insessorial  bird,  allied  to  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  from  the  Miocene. 

llm  ner,  8.  [A  contr. of  luminmir,  short  form  of 
enluminpur;  O.  Fr.  enlumincur,  from  enluminer— 
to  illuminate.]  One  who  limns,  a  painter  or  artist; 
spec.,  one  who  painted  portraits  or  illuminated. 

"He  [William  Collet]  became  the  best  illuminer  or 
limtirr  of  our  age."— Fuller:  Wttrthieit;  ('(imbriiiyr. 

llm  -Ulte, «.    [Gr.  Itmn£=a  marsh.] 

Min.:  A  hydrated  sosquioxido  of  iron,  formerly 
included  in  the  species  limouite  (q.  v.),  but  sep- 
arated by  Dana  because  of  its  difference  in  compo- 
sition. Occurs  massive,  and  in  stalactites.  In 
physical  characters  resembles  limonite,  but  in  the 
darker  kinds  the  color  is  more  yellowish-brown, 
and  in  the  lighter,  rust-yellow.  Var.  1,  luster  pitch- 
like;  color  brownish-black.  Var,  2,  ocherous;  color 
yellow.  Composition :  Sesquioxido  of  iron  74'H; 
water25'2,  corresponding  to  the  formula  FejOnDHO. 

Ilm-n6'-bl-a,  s.  [Gr.  limnc  =  a  marsh,  and  liios= 
life.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  two-winged  insects,  family 
Tipulidee. 

lIm-n8c'-^-8n,  s.  [Gr.  limnc  =  a  marsh,  and 
kutin  =  n  dog.J 

Pulwont.:  A  genus  of  Hya<nodontida>  (7),  from 
the  American  Eocene. 

llm  u6  f6  -Us,  «.  [Gr.  <iinnc  =  a  marsh,  and  Lat. 
c(*s=a  cat.] 

Paheont.:  A  fossil  cat  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of 
America ;  the  oldest  known  representative  of  the 
family  Folidffi. 

llm  n<5  hy  -I-dW,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limnoli.y(u») : 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  North  American  Eocene 
mammals,  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  bo  allied  to  the  Tapirs  and  to  the  Pal«o- 
therida?. 

llm  nd-hy  -US,  s.  [Gr.  limnf  =  a  marsh,  and  hys 
(geuit.  hyof)  =  &  swine.] 

Palaiont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lim- 
nohyidee  (Q.  v.). 

llm  no  phi  -11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limno- 
phil(tts) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -lite.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Trichoptora,  division  Inav 
quipalpin.  The  maxillary  palpi  of  the  males  are 
three-jointed,  those  of  the  females  five-jointed. 
There  are  many  species.  The  cases  of  the  larva)  are 
various. 

Hm-nSph'-I-luS,   8.    [Gr.  ?;»iiic  =  a  marsh,    and 

;i/u/ro  =  tolove.] 

Kntom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lim- 
nophilidtr  ((j.  v.). 

llm  n&  phis,  s.  [Gr.  (imnc-a  marsh,  and  ophis 
=  a  snake,  f 

I'ltlu-iint.:  A  genus  of  serpents,  apparently  of  the 
family  Hoidip,  but  smaller  than  the  Great  Boas. 
Found  in  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 

llm-nor'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  limne,  from  Gr.  limnc=a 
lake,  and  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria  (f).l 

ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  cursorial  isopotl  Crustaceans, 
family  Asellid*.  Lininorin  tt'i-rbraax,  a  small  ani- 
mal about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  does  much 
damage  by  boring  into  the  woodwork  of  piers,  <tc. 


llm  no  ther  -I  dse,  B.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  limnu- 
ther(ium) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Paltpont.:  A  family  of  fossil  (Jnadrumana,  appa- 
rently allied  to  the  Lemurs  and  to  the  Marmosets. 
They  had  forty  tooth.  Found  in  the  Eocene  of 
North  America. 

Hm-nft-tllgr-I-ttin,  ».    [Or.  limnf=a  marsh,  and 

tin  i-iiui     :\  wild  animal. 1 

1'iitii'iint. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lim- 
notheridfe  (q.  T.). 

Il-m6-d8r  -I  ds»,  «.  pi.  [ Mod.  Lat.  limodor(um) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  \ 
Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arothuseie. 

Il-m5d  -6  rfim,  ».  [Lot.,  from  Gr.  (i'modoron=a 
wild  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Limodorid» 
(q.  V.).  Z/tmorf</rttwi  abortii'iuii  is  a  leafless,  erect, 
terrestrial  orchid,  found  in  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  Continental  Europe. 

11  moges  (ges  as  zh),  «.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of 
surface  enameling,  whicu  represents  goms  by  the 
use  of  small  globules  of  transparent  color  over  sil- 
ver tinsel.  It  takes  its  name  from  Limoges  in 
Prance,  where  it  was  brought  to  perfection  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  name  Limoges  is  also 
applied  to  a  variety  of  earthenware  known  by  its 
glaze. 

11  mo  ni  a,  s.  [Arab,  lymoun—'the  citron.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Aurantiacoee  (q.  v,).  Limonia 
monophylla  is  a  small,  thorny  tree,  growing  in  India, 
with  a  berry  like  a  lime,  but  only  the  size  of  a  small 
nutmeg.  The  root  of  Limonia  aciditsima,  which 
grows  on  dry  hills  in  India,  is  said  by  Atkinson  to 
bo  purgative  and  sudorific,  suitable  to  be  used  in 
colic,  the  leaves  in  epilepsy,  and  the  dried  fruit  as  n 
tonic  and  disinfectant.  Prof.  Watt  says  that  the 
wood,  which  is  very  hard,  close-grained,  and  yel- 
lowish white,  might  bo  used  for  turning. 

II  ni6  ni  ad,  8.  fGr.  leimoniadi'tt~f{  meadow.] 
A  meadow  nymph.  Written  also  limniad. 

lim  6  nln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  limott(ia):  suff.  <in 
(Ctem.).] 

Chem.:  The  bitter  principle  contained  in  the 
pips  of  the  orange  andlemon.  It  forms  small  crys- 
tals, easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and 
melts  at  124°. 

li  mon  ite,  s.  [(Jr.  tej'»Kw=meadow:  suff.  -ite. 
(.Win.).] 

Min.:  Ahydratod  sesnuioxido  of  iron  occurring 
in  stalactitic,  botryoiual,  or  mammillary  forms, 
having  a  more  or  loss  fibrous  structure ;  more  fre- 
quently earthy.  Hardness,  T)  to  B'5;  specific  gravity, 
3'6  to4.  Luster,  silky,  sometimes  submetallic,  dull, 
or  earthy.  Color  of  fractured  surfaces,  various 
shades  of  dark  brown  ;  exterior  sometimes  black, 
and  shining  like  varnish.  Earthy  varieties,  brown- 
ish to  ocher-yellow.  Streak,  yellowish-brown.  Dana 
divides  it  thus :  Var.  1.  Compact;  luster,  submo- 
tallic  to  silky,  often  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  Ac. 
Var.  2.  Ocherons  or  earthy;  color,  brownish-  to 
ocher-yellow.  Var.  3.  Bog  ore ;  found  in  marshy 
places,  often  replacing  the  substance  of  wood, 
leaves,  nuts,  Ac.  Var.  4.  Brown  clay-ironstone,  the 
brownish-yellow  streak  of  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  clay-ironstone  of  luematite  and  siderite 
'q.  v.).  This  variety  is  sometimes  (a)  pisolitic, 
being  an  aggregation  of  small  pea-like  concretions 
or  larger  ellipsoidal  forms  (Gor.  Bohnerz  —  bean  ore) 
or  (ft)  oolitic.  Composition:  Sesquioxido  of  iron, 
S.V6;  water,  14'4;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
'JFe2Oj3Hp.  Found  in  the  secondary  or  later 
deposits,  in  beds  associated  with  various  other 
minerals,  and  often  with  manganese  ores  ;  also  as  a 
recent  marsh  deposit.  Derived  from  the  alteration 
of  other  iron  ores  or  of  minerals  containing  pro- 
toxide of  iron.  One  of  the  most  important  ores  of 
iron.  Found  frequently  as  pseudomorphs  of  many 
other  mineral  species. 

II  mop  sis,  s.  [Gr.  l/mox=hunger,  and  opsis= 
appearance.] 

ZiM.  <fc  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Arcadw.  The  shell 
is  orbicular,  convex,  slightly  oblique,  ligaraental 
area  with  a  cartilage-pit  in  the  center ;  hinge  with 
two  equal  series  of  transverse  teeth.  Recent  species, 
four,  from  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  Red  Sea;  fossil, 
thirty-six,  from  the  Bath  Oolite  onward. 

ll-md  -sa,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lnt.  (i'mo»u8=fullof 
mud,  muddy;  U'm«s=slimc,  imid.J 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Wading  Birds,  sub-order 
Longirostres.  The  bill  is  very  long,  either  straight 
or  inclining  a  little  upward,  flattened  and  dilated 
toward  the  top,  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe, 
hinder  one  very  small.  Liiimxn  mi'/'inura  is  the 
Godwit  (q.  v.). 

*li  mose,  a.  [Lat.  limosui.}  The  same  as  LIMOUS 
(q.v.). 

li-mo-sgl  -la,  «.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  (im<wiM=  full  of 
mud.J  [LiMOSA.] 

Bot.:  Mudwort ;  a  iremisof  Scrophnlariaceap,  tribe 
Sibthorpea1.  It  consists  of  very  small,  t lifted,  c re. -ji- 
ing,  glabrous,  annual,  aquatic  herbs,  with  narrow 


boll,    bdy-;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophou,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shns.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


limosinae 

leaves,  fusricled  at  the  midcs;  minute  axillary,  soli- 
tary Dowers;   a  campanulate,  Hve-loln-il  calyx;  a 
sllb-rani|'annlale,    tive-rl>-ft    corolla,    with    a    short 
limb;  four  stamens  with  the  anther-fells  confl  ......  t  ; 

a  globose,  t  wo-  valved  capsule,  ultimately  one-celled. 
Litinim  tin   iiifiinni  n,  a    plant    with  narrow,  oblong. 
lanceolate    leave-,    and    pink    o,    white    tl,.\\ 
found  <K-ca-ionall\  at  the  edges  of  ponds. 

11  m6  Bl  n»,  «.  pi.  (Mini.  Lat.  iimo((a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  inlj.  siifl.  -in,  i  .  1 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Scolopacida?,  containing 
the  I  iodwit-. 

11-mA  -111,  «.    (fir.  /ir>io»  =  hunger.  1 

M'-il.  :  A  ravenous  appetite  caused  by  disease. 

•11  moSs,  a.  [Lat.  /iiiKMtu,  from  lii»u»=slime.] 
Muddy,  slimy. 

limp.  c.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  1,-mphealt 
=  limp-naltiug.  lame;  Low  (  ier.  /um^ii  =  to  liinp.J 

1.  Lit.:  To  halt;  to  walk  lamely. 

"  Why  do**  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp  f 
.lluiknii,.:  TimiKV  uf  HIT  .Ihmr.  ii.  1. 

2.  To  halt  ;  not  to  run  smoothly. 

limp,  «.    I  LIMP,  t-.]    The  act  or  state  of  limping 
or  walking  lamely. 
limp,  ".    [Ital.  Iimpa=limpnegs,  weakness.] 

1.  Flexible,  pliant;  wanting  stiffness  ;  flaccid. 

2.  Flabby. 

"The  ohnh  eatu  wateriah,  and  the  fleeh  of  him  U  not 
firm,  limp,  and  taateletw."—  H'tiltun:  Angtrr. 

"limp  ard,  ».  [Eng.  limp,  v.  ;  -ard.]  One  who 
limp-  ;  a  limper. 

limp  -Jr,  «.  [English  (imp,  T.  ;  -<r.]  One  who 
limps. 

llm  -pet,    «lem  pet,    «lym  pyne,   «.    [Old  Fr. 

li'iii/irttr,  It-Mpini-  i  not  raeorded),  from  Lat.  Irpad-, 
crude   form   of   Input  (cf.  Sp.  /»•/""'"  '-  :'    limpet. 
it.)] 
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lindsayite 


1.  >'n(;.. •  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  pro-o. 
branchiate  gasteropoda  of  the  family  Patelluhu 
and  (more  p  r  o  p- 
erly)  of  the  genus 
I'ntellaiii.v.i.  The 
shell  is  usnallyoval 
and  tent-shaped ; 
interior  smooth, 
but  not  nacreous; 
the  outride  rough 

or  with  radiating 
ribs ;  the  margin 
sometimes  spin  y. 
Limpets  are  world- 
wide in  their  dis- 
tribution. They 
are  vegetable  feed- 
ers, and  inhabit 
rocks  between  tide- 


Limpets. 


marks,  returning  to  the  same  placo  after  feeding, 
and  adhering  so  firmly  that  it  requires  a  great  effort 
to  detach  them  from  their  resting-place,  which  is 
worn  into  a  smooth  concavity  beneath  the  foot  of 
the  animal.  It  is  much  used  by  fishermen  for  bait, 
and  in  times  of  scarcity,  for  food.  Vast  ijtiantitie- 
fall  a  prey  to  sea  aud  shore  birds.  The  oyster 
catcher  \H<i'nniti>tmx  ttatralegut)  is  excoeclingly 
dexterous  in  detaching  these,  mollusks  from  the 
rocks,  and  -cooping  the  animals  from  their  shells. 
2.  PI.:  The  family  Patellidip,  or,  more  strictly, 
the  genus  Patella  (q.  v.). 

llm  pld.  ii.  |  Fr.  limpidf,  from  Lat.  limpidut, 
allied  to  lympMswater ;  (ir.  /um/«>  =  to  shine;  Or. 
Jampros— bright ;  Ital.  liniiiiiln;  Sp.  limjiin.  1 

1.  Clear,  bright,  transparent,  lucid,  pellucid. 

41  The  Oreen  Sea  wave,  whose  waters  gleam, 

2.  Clear,  open,  frank,  sincere. 

"  And  liini'i'1  truth  that  look*  the  very  soul." 

TVumMun     Llbrrlf.  I.  13. 

llm  pld  I  ty.  ».  [Fr.  limpidilf,  from  limpide; 
Ital.  limuiditil.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 

limpid  ;  liinpidncss. 

llm  pld  nSss,  ».  [Eng.  limpid;  -item.]  Clear- 
ness, transparency,  purunes-. 

limp    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  n.    [LIMP,  ».] 

limp  Ing-iy,  adv.  [Kng.  limping;  •{».]  In  a 
limping,  halting,  or  lame  manner;  with  a  limp. 

•limp  Ing  nSss, ».  I  Kng.  limpinn;  -m-**.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  limping  or  lame  ;  lainene—. 

limp  kin,  «.  [Etym.  unknown. |  Any  one  of  the 
wading  bird  genus  Arumiu.  They  are  found  in  the 
wanner  portions  of  this  country,  and  an-  remark- 
able Tor  their  length  of  toes. 

limp  -nSss,  «.  [Eng.  /ini|i,  and  sufllx  -IIFM.]  The 
Itate  of  being  limp ;  having  n< 


A.  Antubtlantirr: 

Z,M.:  A  recent  or  fossil  crustacean,  allied  to 

Liinuln-. 


linen    pin,  *llnB  pin,  «.    [A.S.  tyn»«=an  axle- 
tree;  cogn.  with  l)ut.  (u»«  =  a   linchpin  :'Low  tier. 
lunir;  Gor.  (fliuc.J    A  pin  passingvertically  through 
,    a  mortise  near  the  ena  of  the  spindle  or  arm  of  an 

B.  .iKinlj.:  R milling,  or  in  any  way  connected    ar|0  anl|  serving  to  hold  thowheel  on  the  spindle. 

ritn  Limulus  (q.  v.).  With  thimble-skein  wagons,  a  nut  takes  the  place 

of  the  I  inch  pin. 

Lin    coin  (In  as  n),  «.    [Seedef.]    The  name  of  a 
county  anil  city  in  the  east  of  England. 


Thin  undent  Limuliilil  Crortacean."—  Xtcholtan.  Pa- 
lavMl.,  i.  3*5. 

llm  u  lUB,  uttliKt.  [Latin  limuliu  =  somewhat 
askance,  diuiiu.  of  limit*  or  /imiji^sidclong,  as- 
kance.] 

1.  Z<>ol.:  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  containing  the 
King  crabs.  [Kixo-<  RAH.)  It  i-  tin.  only  genus  of 
tin-  *  'rnstaceous  order  Xyphosura,  as  also  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  same  name. 

'1.  Palitont.:  Apparently  in  the  I'ppcr  Jurassic 
slates  of  Solenhofen,  also  in  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  l»-.l>. 

llm    y\  *lym  le,  a.    [Eng.  lime  (1),  9.;  -y.] 
1.  Viscous.  sticky.  tenacious,  glutinous. 

"For  striving  more,  the  more  In  lace*  strong 
linn  —  If  he  tied,  mid  wrapt  hi*  »  IIIKI--  twain 
In  limy  BuareM  the  nubile  loop*  along." 

*l>cn8er:  Xuiupotmos,  K9. 

-.  Containing  lime. 

"A  hnman  skull  covered  with  the  akin,  having  been 
burled  in  some  limy  moil,  wan  tanned,  or  turned  into  a 
kind  of  leather."  —  tlrrij  Mustum, 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  lime  ;  resembling  lime. 

*lln,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  I  in,  in  i,;  Icol.  iinna.]  [Bus.] 

A.  Intraiusitire: 

1.  To  cease  ,  to  stop,  to  give  over. 

•2.  To  yield. 

*B.  Truim.:  To  cease,  to  give  over. 

"The  Hiiawner,  when  the  time  Mrveth  generation,  fol. 
loweth  after  the  male,  and  never  Unnftft  picking  and 
j.iM.ing  in  hi«lH>llie  with  her  muzzle."--'1.  Hullaml  flina, 
bit.  U..  ch.  1. 

lln,  iyn,  ».  [Gael,  finite;  Wei.  II  gn;  Ir.  linn  =  a 
pool  ;  A.  S.  hlintui—n  brook  ;  Icol.  ltnd  —  &  well.  I 

1.  A  spring,  a  mere,  a  uool,  especially  one  under  a 
waterfall  ;  the  source  of  a  river  or  stream. 


"Toothy,  tripping  down  from  Terwln'*  rushy  li»  " 

tiH:   I'uliJ'lUjluli,  h.  6. 


2.  A  waterfall,  a  cascade. 

3.  A  precipice,  a  ravine. 

ll-ni  98-88,  II  -n8  83.  ».  pi.  [Lat.Iin(um)  (q.v.) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -accit,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Flaxworts :  an  order  of  hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  (ieraniales.  It  consists  of  annual  or 
perennial  small  plants,  sometimes  tending  toshrub- 
Biness,  with  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  rarely 
whorled.  simple,  entire,  without  stipules,  some- 
times with  two  glands;  flowers  very  fugitive,  white, 
yellow,  or  blue ;  sepals  three,  four,  or  five,  imbri- 
cated in  aestivation,  persistent ;  petals  the  same 
number,  unguiculate,  twisted  in  aestivation;  sta- 
mens as  many  as  t  he  petals.  |1H,  „  ;,  |,  little  teeth  in 
the  hypogynous  ring  from  which  they  spring;  ovary 
with  as  many  cells  as  the  sepals,  rarely  fewer,  but 
divided  by  spurious  dissepiments ;  stylos  equal  in 
number  to  the  cells ;  stigmascapitate,  seeds  in  each 
cell  of  the  fruit,  single,  compressed,  and  inverted. 
Fourteen  genera  and  i:fi  species  known,  from 
Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  Ac. 

•lln  age, «.    [LINEAGE.] 

lln  a  16  a, «.  [Nativonamo.]  A  Mexican  wood, 
from  which  a  fragrant  oil,  used  in  perfumery,  is 
extracted. 

lln  a  mint,  «.  [Lat.  linamcnfunt,  frouiii»um  = 
flax.  | 

HH  i, i. :  A  tent  for  a  wound ;  lint. 

li  na'r  1  a,  «.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  llnnriim-n  linen 
weaver,  from  /inum  =  ttax,  which  thoee  plants  re- 
semble.] 

Hut. :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacea?.  tribe  Antir- 
rhiueif.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  rarely  of  shrubs, 
with  opposite  whorls  or  alternate  leaves,  a  pcrson- 
ate  corolla,  with  the  tube  spurred,  the  upper  hi. 
erect,  the  lower  with  the  mid-lol>esii>ailcst.  tnetial- 
ate  sometimes  closing  the  throat;  stamens  four 
fertile,  the  fifth  wantiiigor  rudimentary ;  thostigma 
notchmi  or  two-lobed;  capsule  ovoid  or  globose, 
dehiscing  by  simple  or  t<iothed  pores ;  seeds  angled 
or  rugose.  A  hundred  specie's  are  known,  from 
Europe  and  Western  Asia. 

lln  ar  Ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  locality  where 
first  observed,  Linares ;  suff. -ife  f,Wi».).) 

Mia.:  A  hydrated  sulphate  .,|  lr.nl  and  copper. 
Formula  I'boso;  CuOHO.  Crystallization, mono- 
clinic.  Hardness,  ir:. :  .-[ itic  gravity.  5-3-.V45; 

luster,  vitreous.  Color,  deep  -kyblue;  streak, 
paler.  Hrittle.  First  found  at  Linare-,  Spain. 

llnch.i.  (A.S.  Afinr  =  a  ridge  of  land  left  tin- 
plowed;  a  balk.]  A  ledge ;  a  right -angled  projec- 
tion. 

lln  Chi,  «.  [Chinese.]  A  species  of  edible  swal- 
low. 


Lincoln-green,*. 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  formerly  made  at  Lincoln. 

"The  -MII iid a  InoreaM,  and  now  are  Been 
Four  mounted  nquiren  in  Llnenltt-yrrrn." 

Sratt:  lady  of  Iht  Tola,  1. 17. 

2.  The  color  of  such  cloth. 

lift  Coin  He  (In  as  n),  «.  [Named  from  Lev! 
Lincoln,  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  suffix  -ire 
(J/in.).] 

Uin.:  The  same  as  HECI.ANDITE  (q.  v.). 

line  -tore,  ».  [Lat.  linctunu,  tut.  par.  of  Iin0o= 
to  lick.] 

Med.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  taken  by  lick- 
ing. 

line   tfis,  ».    [Lat.] 

Ateil. :  The  same  as  LISCTUHE  (q.  V.). 

*llnd,  *llnde, «.    [LINDEN.] 

•Lin  dab   rl  d«?,  ».    [See  def.] 

1.  The  heroine  in  the  romance  of  the  Myrror  of 
Knightliood. 

2.  A  mistress,  a  concubine. 

lln  dick -8r  Ite.  «.  [Named  after  Lindacker. 
who  analyzed  it ;  suff.  -ire  (A/in.)-] 
•Mill.:  An  orthorh6mbic  mineral  occurring  in 
rosette-like  groups  of  oblong  rhombic  tables,  also 
in  reniform  masses.  Hardness,  2-2*5.  Luster,  vitre- 
ous. Color,  verdigris  to  apple-green ;  streak,  paler. 
Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  28'58;  sulphuric  acid, 
6'44;  oxide  of  copper,  SB'M;  oxide  of  nickel,  16'15; 
protoxide  of  iron,  2'WI;  water,  9'32,  corresponding 
to  the  formula,  SfCuOhAsCK  +  t.NiOhSOj  +  THO. 
Found  near  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

lln  den,  ».  [The  adjectival  termination  from 
A.  S.  A  Mid.  Eng.  <ind  =  the  lime-tree;  Dan.,  Sw.,  & 


Icel.  Una:  Gcr.  &.  Dut.  (inde.J 

e,  Tilia 


europcea.     |  LIMK 


Hot.,  dtc. :  The  lime-tree, 
(2).] 

"  Carved  its  framework  out  of  limtfn." 

Lttnyftllute :  Hiawatha,  xi. 

lln  -d8n  bldoms,  s.    (Kng.  linden,  and  blooms.] 
Hot.:   The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
TiliacejB  (q.  v.). 

lln  der  nl  a,  «.  [Named  after  Lindcrn,  a  Swiss 
botanist.] 

Bot.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  snb-tribo  Linder- 
n ieie  (q.  T.).  l.iu'l' mi"  jiyjridiiria  is  a  small  annual 
with  pale  pink  or  white  flowers,  found  in  conti- 
nental Europe. 

Iln-d8r  nI-«  -SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  linderni(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -*ce.| 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Scrophulariacoee,  tribe  Grati- 
oleH*. 

lln -dl  I,  a.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  Lindiut=ot  or  belong- 
ing to  Lindiis,  now  Lindo.  a  town  in  Rhodes  (T).] 

ZnOI. :  A  genus  of  Rotifora.  It  has  a  vermiform 
body  rounded  in  front,  no  rotary  organ,  cilia,  or  eye, 
and  a  tail-like  foot  with  two  conical  short  segments 
at  the  end. 

lln  dl  form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  liitdi(a)  (q.  T.),  and 
Lat.  formti  =  form.] 

ZtiOl. :  Of  t  ho  form  possessed  by  the  rotifers  of  the 
genus  Lindia  (q.  T.).  (Used  of  larvee.) 

llnd  -ley  a,  subst.  [Named  after  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  University 
College,  London,  and  author  of  many  botanical 
works.  | 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rosacew,  tribe  or  family  Quil- 
laiee  or  Cjuillaiadee.  I.imtl-  i/u  tni.tii,lniil,'n  is  a 
pretty  dwarf  evergreen  tree  with  largo  white 
flowers,  as  swoot-scentexl  as  those  of  the  hawthorn. 
It  is  wild  in  Mexico.  It  may  bo  grafted  in  the  com- 
mon thorn  or  tho  larger  kinds  of  cot,.m-aster. 
(Pujcton.) 

llnd  -s, S3  a,  K.     [Named  after  Mr.  Lindsay,  an 

English  writer  on  the  germination  of  mossos.1 

Hut. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  LindstpeaB 
(«).  v.).  Tho  sorus  is  inframarginal,  continuous ; 
the  indtisium  linear., parallel  to  the  margin  of  the 
loaf,  free  outside.  Veins  dicliotomotis. 

llnd  8,89    8  86,  «.;</.    [Mod.  Lat.  (i;id«o-(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -ftf.] 
linl.:   \  suh-trihe  of  Polyi>odiacoous  Ferns  with 

indu-iate  sori. 

llnd  Bay  He,  ».  [Namwl  by  N.  Nordonskiold. 
l-li  \  in.  doubtful,  but  prob.  after  one  Lindsay;  suff. 

-.(.•  i  .!/' 


d,  «.  &  a.    [Mod.  Lut.  limiifi  u«)  (n.  v.), 
and  (ir.  ei<io»=fonn.J 

fate,     fit,    fSre,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian.     »,     ce     c;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


line 
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line 


.Vi'ii. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  species  Auorth- 
ito,  and  regarded  as  an  altered  Lopolito.  It  is 
found  in  large  crystals  at  Orijarfoi,  Finland.  Hard- 
ness.S'S;  -i"'''ilie  gravity,  2  796-2'83.  Color.outho 
exterior,  black.  [ANOKTHITE,  LEPOLITE.] 

line  (1),  *lyne  (1),  «.  [\.  S.  line=n  cord,  from 
LiU.  //»ru  =  a  string  of  lu>mi>  or  (tax.  from  linrus= 
hempen;  iinvm—fiax :  Fr.  {tjpu,,'  Ital.  &  8p.  linea; 
Part,  iinha ;  Dan.  linie,  line;  faw.  linie,  liita.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  thread  or  string  of  flnx  or  hemp;  a  thin  cord 
of  any  material ;  a  small  rope  or  cord ;  a  string. 

(-)  A  measuring  tape  or  cord. 

41  \Vho  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest? 
or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  apou  it?" — Jub  xxxviii.  5. 

MJ  The  string  by  which  an  angler  supports  his 
bait. 

"Hold  hook  and  line." 

Shakes?.:  Henry IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

(4i  Anything  which  resembles  a  thin  line  or  cord; 
anything  that  has  longitudinal  extension  with  little 
breadth  or  width: 

(a)  A  slender,  thread-like  mark  made  as  with  a 
pencil,  pen,  or  other  instrument ;  a  stroke  ;  as,  the 
lines  of  a  drawing,  the  line*  of  an  engraving. 

(6)  A  thin  furrow  or  marking  on  the  face  or 
hands. 

"Filled  his  brow  with  lines  and  wrinkleH." 

Shukeaii.:  Sonnet  63. 

(c)  Any  thin  streak  or  mark. 

"  Yon  grey  lines  that  fret  the  clouds." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C'lfSar,  il.  1. 

(5)  A  row ;  a  continued  series  or  rank. 

"They  converged  with  him  across  the  lines  of  senti- 
nel*."— Macuulity:  Hint.  Ktuj.,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  An  arrangement  of  letters  and  words  across  a 
page  or  column. 

"Al  the  bulle 
In  two  tunes  hit  lay,  and  no  lettere  more." 

I'iers  t'tuiivhwun,  p.  182. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  continued  or  connected  series:   as  of  de- 
scendants from  a  common  ancestor;  lineage. 

"Of  the  true  line  and  Block  of  Charles  the  Great." 

Shukesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

(2)  Outline,  contour,  lineament. 

"Looking  on  the  lines  of  my  boy's  face." 

SlMkesp.:   Winters  Tale,  i.  2. 

(3)  Method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

(4)  Extension,  extent,  limit,  bounds. 

"  Eden  stretch' d  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  212. 

(5)  A  series  of  public  conveyances,  as  steamers, 
coaches,  &c.,  plying  regularly  between  places;  as, 
ilu'Cnnard  line  of  steamers  to  Europe;   the  Mon- 
arch tin'.  &C. 

(6)  A  railway,  a  lino  of  metals ;  as,  n  main  tint,  a 
branch  line. 

(7)  A  short  letter,  consisting,  as  it  wore,  of  but  a 
single  lino  of  writing ;  a  short  note. 

(8)  Plural: 
(a)  A  letter. 

"1  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  ueign  my  lines." 

SlmkeSft.:  Tict)  Gentlemen  of  fVrona,  i.  1. 

(6)  Verses  ;  a  poem. 
"  In  moving  tine*  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well." 
Garth:  To  Latin  Louisa  l*enux, 

(9)  The  words  which  compose  a  certain  number 

of  feet. 

"In  the  preceding  line,  TTlysses  speaks  of  Nansicaa,  yet 
iMLiii.-itiat^ty  i-liuuges  into  the  masculine  gender."  — 

I'f'tiim  :   Oil  fltt-  Oilftsseff. 

(10)  A  course  of  conduct,  action,  thought,  occu- 
pation, or  policy,  conceived  as  directed  toward  an 
end. 

"He  was  convinced  that  his  present  line  of  service  was 
thul  in  which  he  could  be  most  useful." — Macanlay:  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.  xiv. 

(11)  Pi.:  A  marriage  certificate.    (Colloq.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  Springing  line.  The  line  from  which 
an  arch  rises,  and  from  which  the  versed  sine  is  cal- 
culated. 

-.  ( 'out  n><'  i'1'i  : 

(1)  An  order  given  to  a  traveler  for  goods. 

(2)  Goods  received  from  such  an  order. 

(3)  Any  class  of  goods. 

3.  Drafting: 

(1)  The  ground  line  or  fundamental  line.    The 
common  section  of  the  ground  plane  and  the  base 
<>f  I  he  picture.    The  terrestrial  line. 

(2)  The  horizontal  line.    The  common  section  of 
the  horizontal  and  that  of  the  draft  of  representa- 
tion, passing  through  the  principal  points. 


(3)  Tho  visual  lino;  the  line  conceived  to  prm,     I 
from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

(4)  The  principal  line,'  n  lino  drawn  from  t  lie  eye 
perpendicular  to  the  picture;  the  lineof  distance. 

4.  Fort. :  A  rampart ;  continued  lines  are  used  to 
inclose  a  front,  or  to  connect  principal  works  with 
one  another  by  a  continuous  parapet. 

r>.  UrtHi. :  A  circle  of  latitude  or  longitude,  as  on  a 
map ;  a  lino  or  mark  traced  to  show  the  variations 
of  temperature,  &c. 

•f  The  line:  Tho  equator. 

"  When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends, 
Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  joins." 

ireeclt. 

6.  Machinery  : 

(1)  The  truth  of  position;  as,  an  engine  in  line, 
that  is,  the  motions  of  the  piston,  connecting-rod, 
and  crank  in  the  same  plane,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel. 

(2)  The  line  of  centers ;  the  dead  point  of  a  crank, 
when  the  connecting-rod  aud  crank  arc  in  a  straight 
line. 

7.  .Masonry;  The  bricklayer's  cord,  which  is  his 
guide  for  level  aud  direction.    It  is  stretched  be- 
tween line-pins. 

8.  Mathematics: 

(1)  A  magnitude  which  has  length,  but  neither 
breadth  nor  thickness.    It  possesses  one,  and  only 
one,  attribute  of  extension.    In  elementary  geom- 
etry, lines  are  classed  as  straight  and  curved.    A 
straight  line  is  one  which  does  not  change  its  direc- 
tion between  any  tw/>  of  its  points.    A  curved  lino  is 
onp  which  changes  its  direction  at  every  one  of  its 
points.    Such    a    line  is  often  called  a  curve.    A 
broken  line  is  one  made  up  of  limited  straight  lines 
lying  in  different  directions. 

(2)  The  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

9.  Mil. :  A  straight  row  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  an 
extended  front. 

10.  Mining: 

(1)  Line  of  bearing:  The  strike  of  a  stratum,  or 
its  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 

(2)  Line  of  least  resistance ;  the  lineof  mine  or  axis 
of  explosion :  A  lino  drawn  from  the  focus  of  a  mine 
to  that  point  in  the  direction  of  which  the  charge 
meets  the  least  resistance. 

11.  Music:  Ono  of  the  straight  horizontal  linos, 
on  or  between  which  the  noU;s  are  written. 

12.  Xautical: 

(1)  A  running  cord  or  rope,  as  bow/me,  bunUine, 
clewline,  spilling  line,  &c. 

(2)  A  cord  for  n  specific  purpose,  as  a  handline,  n 
20-fathom  sounding-line  having  a  lead  of  from  7  to 
14  pounds.    [HAND-LINE. 1    A  deep-sea  line,  one  say 
of  200  fathoms,  and  having  a  lead  of  28  pounds 
weight;  a  fishing-line. 

(3)  A  grade  of  rope,  such  as  marline,  white  line, 
tarred  lini*.  &c. 

13.  Kami:  A  number  of  ships  arranged  in  n  row 
for  action.    A  column  is  said  to  bo  in  lino  ahead 
when  tlio  ships  aro  in  one  line  ahead  of  each  other; 
iu  lino  abreast  when  they  aro  ranged  in  -one  lino 
abeam  of  each  other;  in  quarter-line  when  ranged 
in  one  lino  abaft  each  other's  beam,  but  not  right 
astern. 

14.  Shipbuild,:  A  delineation  of  the  form  of  a  ves- 
sel, representing  vertical  aud  horizontal  sections. 

15.  tfurceyinq: 

(1)  A  carefully  measured  line,  which  extends  be- 
tween two  stations  and  forms  the  basis  of  triangu- 
lation.    [BASE(l),  A.,11.  4.] 

(2)  The  lino  laid  down  or  protracted  in  a  survey. 
[DIRECTION,  H  (2).] 

16.  Teleg.:  Tho  wire  connecting  one  station  with 
another. 

Tf  1.  Hour  lines: 

Dialing:  The  common  sections  of  the  hour  circles 
of  tho  sphere  with  tho  plane  of  the  dial. 

2.  Line  of  battle:  Tho  disposition  or  arrangement 
of  troops  or  ships  for  battle. 

3.  Line  of  beauty:  The  ideal  lino  formed  by  a 
graceful  figure  of  any  kind,  and  which  Hogarth,  in 
his  Analysis  of  Beauty, satisfactorily  established  as 
a  curve,  combining  a  kind  of  concave  and  convex 
termination,  somewhat  resembling  an  elongated  S. 

4.  Line  of  dip : 

Geol.:  Aline  in  the  plane  of  a  stratum  perpen- 
dicular to  its  intersection  with  a  horizontal  plane. 

5.  Line  of  direction:  [DIRECTION,  *f  (2).] 

6.  Line  of  fire: 

Mil.:  Tho  direction  of  tire. 

7.  Line  of  life :  A  lino  on  tho  inside  of  tho  hand, 
curving  about  tho  base  of  the  thumb,  and  supposed 
to  denote  tho  length  of  the  person's  life. 

8.  liine  of  inarch : 
Military 

(1)  Disposition   or   arrangement    of   troops   for 
marching. 

(2)  Tho  direction  taken  by  an  army  in  its  march. 

9.  Line  of  measures: 

(ifiim.:  The  lino  of  measures  of  a  circle,  in  spheri- 
cal projections,  is  tho  lino  of  intersection  of  tho 
primitive  plane  with  a  plane  passed  through  the 
axis  of  tho  primitive  circle  and  that  of  tho  given 
circle. 


10.  Line  of  mi-tnl: 

<  ml  a, in:  i  :  \  lino  joining  the  DOtcJm  on  the 
brooch  and  muzzle,  and  forming  an  angle  with i  the 
axis  of  tlie  bore,  iu  consequence  of  tho  taper  form 
of  the  pit-cr. 

11.  Li  in-  of  in'  tiil-i'lrmiion  : 

Ordnance :  Tho  elevation  duo  to  tho  conical  form 
of  the  gun  when  the  lino  of  metal  is  laid  horizon- 
tally. 

12.  Line  ofsiaM: 

Ordnance:  The  lino  passing  through  the  breech 
and  mu/./le  sights  of  a  gun  at  any  elevation  aud 
tho  object. 

IS.  Line,  of  itirif test  descent:  [CvCLOID.l 

14.  Line  of  the  nodes : 

Astron.:  The  lino  joining  tho  nodes  of  the  orbit 
of  a  planet.  [NoDE.  I 

15.  Mason  <t  /><>on  «  Line: 

Qeog.:  The  boundary  lino  separating  Pennsyl- 
vania from  Maryland  anil  Virginia,  surveyed  by 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  English 
surveyors  (1783-<j7).  The  phrase  was  very  ixipular 
during  tho  agitation  of  tho  question  of  excluding 
slavery  from  Missouri  in  1820. 

"  The  slaves  that  we  oilers  make  the  most  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mason  ami  Dixon's  Line." 

Lowell:  Bigluw  Puiitrt. 

16.  Meridian  line:  [MERIDIAN.] 

17.  Right  line:  A  straight  line;  the  shortest  lino 
that  can  bo  drawn  away  notwoen  any  two  points. 

18.  Ship  of  the  line :  A  man-of-war. 

19.  The  line:  Tho  regiments  of  foot. 

20.  To  break  the  line : 

Naut.:  A  maneuver  by  which  one  squadron 
ranged  in  line  of  battle  breaks  an  opponent's  line, 
by  choice  about  the  middle,  and  doubling  upon  tho 
rearmost  half  of  tho  enemy's  lino  with  tho  foremost 
portion  of  one's  own  lino  so  as  to  take  that  part  of 
tho  enemy  between  two  fires  and  conquer  it  before 
tho  foremost  and  leeward  portion  of  the  enemy  can 
beat  back  to  its  assistance. 

21.  Visual  line :  [Litre,!.,  II.  8.] 
line-engraving,  «.    A  name  given  to  a  method 

of  engraving  on  steel  and  copper  plates,  by  which 
all  tho  effects  aro  produced  by  linos  cut  into  the 
plate  by  tho  graver.  It  differs  from  etching,  in 
which  also  the  effects  aro  produced  by  lines,  in  the 
method  of  producing  them.  In  tho  latter  the  lines 
aro  scratched  upon  a  preparation  on  tho  surface  of 
tho  plate,  and  bitten  in  with  acid. 

line-formation, ». 

Mil. :  The  disposition  of  soldiers  on  n  wide  front 
and  shallow  depth  as  compared  with  columnar 
formation!  with  narrow  front  and  great  depth.  It 
was  first  extensively  used  by  Frederick  tho  tireat, 
battalions  being  in  three  ranks  but  in  line.  He 
moved  in  columns  of  companies  across  the  enemy's 
front,  and  wheeled  into  lino  opposite  his  flank  in 
order  to  attack.  French  formations  were  always 
more  or  less  columnar  for  attack,  but  in  the  ea^rly 
Napoleonic  wars  tho  columns  were  at  deploying 
interval,  so  as  to  form  line  if  required  for  defense. 
British  formations  formerly  were  usually  line  in 
two  ranks,  both  for  attack  and  defense.  After  the 
campaign  of  1870-71,  both  formations,  for  attacking 
purposes,  were  abandoned,  the  line  being  too  slow, 
tho  column  too  dense  to  advance  without  loss  un- 
der the  firo  of  breechloaders,  and  an  "attack  forma- 
tion," not  dense  and  yet  deep,  was  substituted. 

line-pin,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  pin  used  by  bricklayers  to  hold 
tho  lino  by  which  tho  bricks  are  laid.  Its  pointed 
end  is  forced  into  a  mortar-joint  of  the  building. 

line-rocket,  s. 

Pyrotrch. :  A  small  rocket  made  to  run  along  an 
extended  wire  or  lino. 

line- winder,  *.  A  reel  for  a  clothes-line,  a  chalk- 
lino,  a  log-line,  &c. 

line-wire, .-. 

Teleij. :  Tho  wire  connecting  stations.  They  are 
usually  of  iron,  on  account  of  its  comparative 
cheapness  aud  its  tenacity,  which  allows  a  long 
reach  between  posts. 

line  (2),  *lln,  *lyne  (2), «.  [A.  S.  lln,  from  Latin 
liinnn  Max.]  [LINKS. | 

*1.  Oi-d.Lang.:  Flax,  linen. 

2.  Fiber:  Tho  finer  and  longer  stapled  flax  sepa- 
rated from  the  shorter  tow  by  means  of  the  hackle 
(q.  v.). 

line.  r.  f.    [LixE(l)&  (2),«.] 

1.  To  draw  lines  on  or  upon  ;  to  mark  with  lines 
or  fine  strokes. 

2.  To  draw,  to  delineate. 

"All  the  picture*  fairest  liueil 
Are  but  black  t«  Kooalind." 

-link<-*i'.:  As  You  Like  It,  III.  2. 

3.  To  read  or  repeat  line  by  line. 

4.  To  measure,  as  land,  with  a  line. 

5.  To  range  in  a  line ;  as,  to  line  soldiers. 
V  In  the  preceding  senses  from  line  (1),  s. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  •- 
-cian,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      -lei. 
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linger 

Ickthy.:    Lola   molva   (Molra  vulgarit),   family 

»:  TO  put  in  me  insiue  or.  __.!  i~.  *i,«  .    n    Gadid«*.    Essentially  a  northern  fish,  found  as  far 

•    In  this  sense   from  /,V   (2i.  s.;   the  original    afiffitUaSfmb*  '    north  as  Iceland.    Back  and  sides  gray,  Inclining  to 


linea 

H.  To  cover  on  the  inside  ;  to  put  or  make  a  lining 
to  to  put  in  the  inside  of. 

*    In   this   sense    from   /...       _ 

meaning  being  to  put  linen  in.-ide  anything. 

7.  To  1111.  I. .  -lor-. 

"The  diadem,  with  mighty  project*  Unfit. 
To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind." 

f'nirpfr    Tuttlt  Talk,  69. 

8.  To  place  in  a  line  by  the  side  of  or  along. 

"The  way  from  the  hall  to  the  wftMtnrn  door  of  the  ab- 
bey ha.l  IK-HI  lin,;l  by  Dutch  •oldien."— Jfucu«l<i«.-  Hut. 
Una.,  ch.  xi. 

».  To  c. .\.  i.  a~  with  something  soft. 
in.  To  cover,  to  impregnate.    (Said  especially  of 
don.] 
•II.   I  o  strengthen  with  new  works;  to  cover  and 

protect  i.t  tier-. 


linear -problem,  «. 


• 


.  ,         ____ 

I  linr  !»•<•»:  To  track  wild  bees  to  their  nests    liueution,  a  figure. 


lln   8  ar  1?,  (nit-.     I  English  linear;  -ly.]    In  a 
linear  manner;  within. 

lln    i  ar-jf,  a.    [Eug.  linear;  -y.]    Linear. 

lln '-8  ate,  a.     [Lat.  linentux,  pa.  par.  of  line«= 
to  mark  with  lines;  linni-ii  line.  | 

lint.:  Lined,  the  same  as  STKIATK. 

lln   8  ate,  r.  t.    [LINEATE,  o.]   To  delineate;  to   It  is  extremal} 
draw.  valuable    as    an 

lln  8  a    tlon,  «.    [Latin  lineatio,  from  linealiu.    article  ofcom- 
pa.  par.  of  /in.  ii -to  mark  with  line-.  |     A  draught    f         ?    ' 
of  a  line  or  lines  ;  delineation.  nrgply  exported 

...   .  y  to  Spain  and  the 

HIn    8  a  tyre,  *.    [LINEATE.]    A  drawing,  a  do-    Mediterranean 


olive,  belly 
ver)*,  vontrals 
white, dorsal  an. 1 
anal  edged  with 

ma  rk'e'dTi'th1 
transverse  black 
Yt*r,  tip  white. 


Ling. 


by  following  them  in  thi'ir  line  of  Qight. 
lln   e  a.  *.    [Lat.]    A  line, 
llnea  alba, «. 

A  \\  Int.-  tendinous  band  in  front  of  the 

atxl. .men,  and  beneath  tin-  external  oblique  muscle, 
extending   from  the  en.-iform  cartilage  to  the  08 

:    till  each  side  of    it  are  tile  I, it-  n    *<  until  nil  i-i*. 

and  connecting  them  together   arc  three  or  four 
transverse  hand-,  the  li/n'ir  t 

llnea  transversalls, «. 

lint.:  Tin-  oMiolnm  of  certain  fungals. 


lined,  pa.  par.  4  a.    [LINE,  r.] 

1.  i>i,l.Lang.:  (See  thn  verb.) 

2.  lint. :  The  same  as  LINEATE  (q.  v.). 
line  -man,  *•    [Eng.  line,  -..  and  man.] 

I.  /.'.ii/.  ^ill/in.:  A  man  employed  to  see  that  the 


orts.  The  fish 
are  split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  soaked  in  brine, 
washed  and  dried,  and  then  are  known  as  stock-tUlt 
(q.  v.).  The  liver  yields  an  oil  used  by  the  Usher 
men  in  their  lamps,  acd  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 


ling  (2),  *lyng,  « 


(2),  ».     [Icel.  fynff=liug. 


•    •• i_i»a|j»uj  t>u    v  **up5   '-;»      iyuf,t       ijrugc   \_*/t   »• 

line  n  in  proper  condition.  heather;  Dan.  li/mi;  Sw.  //««</.] 

'.'.  mm). :  The  man  who  carries  the  line  in  survey-       1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Heather,  heath  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hal.:  The  genus  Calluna,  and  specially  C.  nil- 


ing.  &c. 

lln   en,  *lyn-en,  «lyn  nen,  ».  A  a.    [Prop.  adj.  «''"'»•    [CALLUXA.] 

from  Mid.  Eng.  (in  =  linen,  with  adj.  suff.  -en,  as  in  ling-bird,  «. 

mx,l.  wool-?».    A.  8.  /in     llax,  linen,  from  Latin  Ornith.:    Alauda  pratentiii,  the  Titlark.     It    is 

lln    «  age  (age  as  Ig),«Ugnage,  'linage,  «.  [Fr.    /i'»u»i  =  flax;  Or.finon.]    [LlXE(2),«.)  called  Ling-bird  in  the  lake  counties,  of  England, 

lignayt,  from  (i</«<-  =  a  line;    Sp.  linage.]      Race,        A.  As  mbstantivt  :  from  constantly  frequenting  tlie  moors.    (Yarrell.) 

1.  A  cloth  made  of  flax,  and  having  many  grades  -llllf.  «*    [A.B.]     A  suffix  commonly  used  in 

of   fineness,    and    several    forms  distinguished  by  English  with  a  diminutive  force;  as,  duck,  duck- 

their  figures  or  surfaces.  linij  =  a  lit 
' 


, 
:  deSCendanti(  iu  "  Un°  from 


family :  lin 
a  common 

lln   e  al,  a.    [Lat.  HiwoI<f=pertaininB  to  a  line; 
linea=&  line.] 

1.  Composed  of  lines  ;  delineated. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  a  line;   pertaining  to  or 
measured  by  a  line;  a.-,  lineal  measure. 

8.  Descending  in  a  direct  line  from  an  ancestor. 
"And  for  the  name  hta  lintal  race 
Indarkne*H  found  a  dwelling-place. " 

Huron:  Pritontr  of  CMUan,  i. 

4.  Hereditary;  derived  from  ancestors. 

"  Peace  he  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  ju»t  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own." 

.S/lo&edp.:  Kiny  John,  ii.  1. 

5.  Allied  by  direct  descent  from  a  common  ances- 
tor. 


2.  I'nderclothiiig,  as  being  chiefly  made  of  linen 
or  similar  material. 

"Here  is  a  basket  he  may  creep  in;  throw  foul  tlntn 
upon  him  an  it  going  to  bucking."—  Shaken*..  Jltn-u 
Wirrmf  U'indtur,  {ii.  3. 

B.  .  I «  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  Made  of  linen. 

"Thus  suitli  the  Lord  unto  me,  Go  and  get'thee  a  /in«n 
girdle."—  Jtr.  xiii.,  1. 

Resembling  linen  cloth;    hence,    white,    pale, 


little  duck, 
lln    ga, «.    [LlNOAM.] 

Compar.  Belly.:  Tho  same  as  LIXOAH  (q..  v.). 
llnga-purana, ». 

Hindu  Liter.:  A  purana  (q.  v.)  in  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  liuga  is  advocated, 
lln  gam,  lln  < 

Sansc.  lini/atn  =  ( 
generation,  (3)  ge 
Compar.  Kelig.  : 


,  ».  [Mahratta,  Ar.,  ///**/"-  f 
ti  mark,  (2)  the  male  organ  of 


"Queen  Iiabel,  hi*  grandmother. 
Wan  lineal  of  the  lady  Krtnengere." 

Snakftp. .   ll,i,i-u  r.,  I.  2. 


blanched. 

"  Death  of  thy  mul !  thoae  liar  a  cheek*  of  thine 
Are  counsel  Ion*  to  fear." — SAoJte*;>. .  Maclitth,  v.  3. 


The  male  generative  organ,  wor- 
'us    as  the  emblem   and  eve,, 

_ a,  to  whoso  worship  the  I.  n, 

pie  of  Elephanta,  the  chief  place  of  this  cult,  is 
dedicated.  HiHovE,  PHALLCH-WOBSHIP,  NATUBE- 
WOKSIIIP.  ]  It  is  a  small  conical  stone,  placed  on  a 

A  small  microscope  for  count-    pedestal.    Adoration  of  the  lingam  is  probably  of 
'•     base  has  a     '  "ranian  origin,  though  now  constituting  a  part  of 
Aryan  worship  in  India. 


linen-prover, ».       

ing  the  threads  in  linen  fabrics.    It 
lineal-consanguinity,  »ub»t.    Relationship  by    -!QUHro  opening,  which  exposes  a  certain  area  of 

direct  descent  from  a  comn ancestor.  linen,  and  the  glass  above  enables  the  number  of       "Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  connect  the  worahip 

lineal-descent,  ».    Direct  descent  from  a  com-    tl'r™d»  to  bo  counted.  of  the/,,,,;,,,,,  with  the  impuritie.  with  whichthe  Hindu 

linen- roll, «. 


mon  ancestor. 
•lln-S  il'-I-ty,  ».    [Eng.  lineal:  -itu.]    The  qual- 


religion is  only  too  justly  reproached.      This,  however,  is 
n  inisiuk.-.     The  wornhip  of  Siva  is  too  severe,  too  stern. 


ity  ..r  stnteof 'ht'ing  li'neaT,  or  in  the  form  of  a  "linc~     blance  to  a  folded  napkin.    It  was  usod  i_ 
lln    8  ally,     adv.     [Eng.     lineal;    -/„.]      In  a    tee»""""'  sixteenth  centuries  to  till  pane]-. 
lineal  manner  ;  by  direct  descent;  in  a  direct  line. 
"From  these  our  Henry  Itntnlly  doaoendn  " 

lltnru  VI..  It.  111.,  iii.  3. 


Art:^-:   An  ornament,  so  called  from  its  msem-    for  the  nofter  emotion/  of  love,  ind'alfhU  tempi 

n  the  til-    'luite  frw>  from  any  allusion  to  it."— f>ivu»»oii.  Tn 


en  are 

:  M     ' 


lln    en  dra  per,  «.    [English  lineu,  naildrawer.  ] 
Ono  who  deals  in  linen  goods.    (Etig.) 


•lln  en  Sr.'lln  nen  er,  *lln -en-man, «.  [E 
lln  -6-a~ment,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tineiimentitm,    linen;  -t-r,  and  inan.J    A  liuendraper.    (Ben 


nit. 


from  liiifi)  —  to  draw  a  line;  /!,...,    a  line:  Ital.  & 
8p.  liiii'iiiiii'iilii.]    The  outline  or  exterior  of  a  face 
or  figure,  especially  of  the  face ;  feature,  look. 
"Should  her  Itntamtntt  reaeronle 

ThosB  thou  never  more  mayitt  nee, 
Then  thy  heart  will  noftly  tremble 
With  a  pulae  yet  true  to  me." 

Itvrtm:  fart  Thtt  Wtll. 

Hn-J-ar,a.    [Lat.  lineari»= pertaining  to  a  line; 
(in«u  =  a  line;  Kr.  lineaire  ;  Ital.  /i'ii,.n.  .| 
1.  Ord.    iMng.:    Composed  of  lines;  having  the 

form  of  line-  ;  consisting  of  lines. 


•OH:  Silent  Woman,  iv.  1.) 

lln    $  6-late,  a.    [Mod.  Latin  liucolatus,  from 
Lat.  /inco/a=a  little  line.  ] 
Hot.:  Marked  by  small  lines. 

lln    8r,  ».    [Eng.  line  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

I.  (>rd.Lang.:  A  vessel  plying  regularly  between 
certain  ports. 

II.  Technically: 


llii  ga  yat,  ».  [Mahratta,  &c.]  A  Hindu  sect 
whose  object  of  worship  is  the  lingam.  They  are 
common  in  Western  and  Southern  India. 

•lln  gel,  «lln'-gle,  »-  [Lat.  linnula,  dimin.  of 
lhiyim  =  u  tongue;  cf.  Fr.  ligneul,  dimin.  of  tigne= 
a  lino.] 

1.  A  shoe-latchet,  a  shoe-string. 

2.  A  shoemaker's  thread. 

"  Hi-  awl  and  linafl  in  a  thong." 

Cray/cm.  I'atturalt,  eel.  Iv. 

3.  A  thong  of  leather. 

*lln    gence,  ».  [Lat.  lingen*,  pr.  par.  of  /i»j7O=to 


linear-ensate,  n. 


Ijck.]    A  medicine  or  preparation  to  bo  taken  by 
I.  MarMr-warking  :  A  lone  slab  of  stone  to  which    ''eking;  a  lincture. 

pieces  of  marble  are  secured  in  order  to  be  ground       lln    gSr,  *lln  gre,  r.  i.  &  t.    [Mid.  Ene.  lenaen= 
two    ,  e    Sr  """•  l""1'     Th"  "''"'"-  "f  "llirh)lri  lir"  I11'"-'"1  facc    to  stn>''  '"  linger?  fnnn  A.  S.  le^/a»=t<,  put  off,  to 

.  downward  „„»  flat  stone:  plaster  of  I'ari-  i-  poured    prolong,  from  /«,1(/  =  long,  freqt^nt,  euff  ^r;  Icel. 

on  their  upper  surfaces,  and  the  /i,,,,    is  laid  upon    lrngja  =  tt>  lengthen,   from    Janffr=long;   Oer.  t-er- 
them  so  as  to  be  cemented   to  each,  though  they    /'im<iTH  =  to    prolong,  from  /anj/  =  long;  Dut.   ver- 

lengthen.] 


1.  To  delay,  to  loiter,  to  wait,  to  tarry,  to  remain ; 
to  be  slow  in  moving. 


Sot. :  Long,  sword-shaped,  as  Marica  calif  arnica.  '"">'  var>    '"  thickness.    They  arc  then  ready  for    /«'iif/fii  =  to  prolong,  iengen  = 
"""-^"tlOB  ..  i"'.ly- ... ;  A  „,,„     leco  pUced  bctwccn  A.  Intrantitive : 

Math.:    An  oqnation  of  the  first  degree.  adjust  them;  a  packing  piece. 
linear-expression,  «.  '•  v,i,(/,,(,/. 

Math.:  One  whose  tcrmsareallof  the  first  degree.  J^.  .J^Snaon  to*he  n«iln<Uner1*"  onou81'  '" 

linear-micrometer,  ».  12,    \vessel  In-longing  to  a  lim-'plying  regularly       2.  To  remain  inactive  in  expectation  of   some- 

«/,//<•«.-  A  itradnati'd  scale  placed  in  the  field  of  a  "etwi-en  two  places;  as,  a  (  uiinrd  /in...  thing, 

telescope,  and   n-ed  to  measure  distances  between       II    ne  us,  ».    [Lat.- «,f  (lax.  flaxen.] 

ZnOI.:_\_grnn*  of    I'lathelinintlia   (Flatworms), 


*-  the 


"""  h°'d  upon 


"We  have  Unarm!  about  a  match  between  Ann  Page 
and  my  coluin  Slender ."— .s*<U-«j>:  llerrt  Wire*  o/  II  i,,,l. 


object  -. 

linear-numbers,  s.  ;i/.                                            order  Tiirl»-ijnria.     /".,•",»•„«  "7.,",w/x^i,,i,^"tiie 's«-a  ""'' 

Math.:  Such  numtx-rs  as  have  relation  to  length    Long-worm  is  fourteen   f.-et   long,  by  two  to  four  *S.  To  be  slow  in  deciding;  to  hesitate;  to  bo  in 
only,  as  a  nnmlier  which  n-pre-ent-  our  side  of  a    ll"es  "Toad. 

•lln-ey,  a.    [Eng.  line  (1),  s.;  -,j.\    Marked  with  *•  1,<?  rnm"ln  !'"'«  ln  »oy  «tate;  to  be  protracted; 


plane  lijtnre. 

linear-perspective,  «.     In  rontradi-linelion  to     finelmes. 

i  p.  i  p.  ciiv.-.js  thatartwhich  maihematically 


determines  t  .huKradat  ion  which  every  I  in.-  and  angle  /.  /../.i  -the  long  one,  from  In  mi  long;  cf.  with  Dnt. 
of  a  building  should  take  In  reference  to  the  van-  /mi;  =  a  ling,  from  fana=long;  Icel.  /.i,,.,.,,  from 
ishing  point.  ...  i. 


ling  (l),  'lynge  (l).  'leenge, 'lenge.  ».    (A.s. 
»!/a  =  the  long  one,  ' 
,i!/  =  a   ling,   from 
fuiige^long;  Norw.  Innya,  Jo»ya;  Sw.  lani/n.] 


i! 

•B.  Tni»»///,-i  ! 
1.  To  delay,  to  put  off,  to  defer. 

"8he//fty«r*  mydeairea." 
Shnltrip.    Mtdtummtr  XfoM'l  Dream,  1.  L 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her.    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a.     ce  -  e; 


marine;    g6, 
ey  =  ».      qu  = 


P«t, 
lew. 


lingerer 

2.  To  spend  wearily,  to  protract. 

"Far  froniK'ty  citieaand  the  wayfl  of  men, 
T  linger  life;  nor  to  the  court  repair." 

/'"/"':    /I'/nt'T't  <  t<ltl«tt?ll,  Xlv>  411- 

lift -g3r-5r,  *•  [Eng.  linger;  -cr.J  One  who  lin- 
gers or  delays. 

lln    g§r  Ing,  />r.  ;.«<r.&  a.     |  I.IM.I  r.  | 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  Asadjrrtir,  : 

1.  Delaying,  tardy,  loitering,  slow. 

"  With  fiercer  KhoutH  his  lingering  troopt*  he  flres." 
Popt:  Homer's  Iliad,  6k.  xvii.,  1»4. 

2.  Remaining  as  loth  to  depart. 

"No  vernal  Itloomtt  their  torpid  rocks  iirruy. 
But  winter  lingering  chilli*  the  lup  of  May." 

Ooldemlth:  Travelrr. 

:t.  Drawn  out  iu  time ;  protracted,  slow ;  as,  a 
lingering  disease. 

4.  Slow  in  taking  effect ;  as,  a  lingering  poison. 

lift'  g§r-Iftg  If,  udr.  [Eng.  {fitf/rriiij/;  -fy.]  In 
•  lingering  manner;  slowly,  tediously. 

*lln  -gSr  If,  arlv.  [English  linger;  -ly.]  Lingor- 
ingly. 

lift  -g8t.  HA  -g&t,  «.  [Fr.  li ni/nl. ]  [I MOOT.  1  An 
iron  mold  for  casting  metals;  a  small  mass  of 
metal ;  an  ingot. 

Lilig   Is.m,  *.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Tlierap. :  The  system  introduced  by  Peter  Henry 
Lin:,',  a  Swedish  poet  (1776-1830),  wita  a  view  to  the 
physical  and  moral  improvement  of  the  human 
race.  It  consists  of  physical  exorcises,  joined  with 
the  study  of  music  and  poetry.  (Lorousse.) 

lln  -gle,  B.    [LiuoEL.] 

lln  go,  s.  [Port.,  from  Lat.  (m0«a  =  a  tongue.] 
A  tongue,  language,  speech,  dialect. 

"  I  wished  to  learn  nomething  rejecting  the  mysteri- 
ous Romany  lingo,  so  little  known."—  Lttntlon  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

IT  A  long  lingo:  An  uninteresting  or  improbable 
story. 

lln  gua  (gu  as  gwj,  s.    [Lat.] 

Knlom.:  A  tongue  formed  by  a  development  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  ligula.  It  is  very  distinct 
in  bees. 

lln  gua  -Clous  (gu  as  gw),  «.  [Lat.  lingua* 
(genit.  linguaci-H],  from  lingua  =  a  tongue.]  Fond  of 
using  the  tongue;  talkative,  loquacious. 

•HA-gua-dSn  tal  (gu  as  gw) ,  a.  &«.  [Lat.  lingua 
=  the  tongue  ;  (/.'11,-v  (gonit.  dentix)  —a  tooth,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -a(.] 

A.  Afadj.:  Formed  or  uttered  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as  the  letters  d  and  t. 

B.  -4«  subst. :  A  sound  or  letter  formed  or  uttered 
by  t  ho  joint  action  of  tho  tongue  and  tooth. 

"lift  -gua-form  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [LINGUIFOHM.] 
lln -gua  fraft  ca  (guasgw),«.  [Ital.=a  free 
tongue.)  A  tongue  which  will  enable  one  to  bo 
intelligible  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  tho  language  of  the  districts 
over  which  ho  passes.  The  Hindustani  is  a  lingua 
franca:  it  is  intelligible  over  India,  though  there 
are  at  least  twelve  other  widely  spoken  languages 
there,  with  many  minor  ones  or  dialects. 

lift  -gual  (gu  as  gw),  a.  &  8.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
///i'/""/'*,  from  /i'm;ua=tho  tongue.] 

A.  As  adjectii'f  :  i 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tongue ;  as,  the  lingual 
DMrvee. 
'1.  Formed  by  moans  of  the  tongue. 

B.  A*  mbiit.:  A  letter  or  sound  produced  by  moans 
of  the  tongue  ;  as,  s/i,  zh. 

lingual -artery,  s. 

Aunt.:  A  branch  of  tho  external  carotid,  which 
supplies  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  and,  meet- 
ing its  fellow  <ni  the  opposite  side,  unites  at  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  form  the  ranino  artery. 

lingual-ribbon, «. 

'/,'it'tl.:  One  of  the  names  for  the  masticatory  ap- 
I'.'inilus  in  (iasteropodous  Molhisk>.  Tailed  also 
the  Tongue,  Odontophore,  or  Radula  (<i.  v.). 

lingual-teeth,  .-.-./•/. 

'/.< ail.;  Amber-colored,  glossy,  and  translucent  re- 
curved spines  on  tho  muscular  '•  lingua  "  or  tongue 
of  et-rtuiu  mollusks,  as  Trochus,  Cypreea,  Ac. 

lln  guat  u  la  (gu  as  gw),  »,  [Fern,  dimin.of 
Lat.  /im7«<i/u8  =  Kifted  with  a  tongue.] 

Zoal. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Linguatu- 
lina  (q.  T.). 

lln-guat-u-li  -na  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
linguotul(a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Arachnida.  The  animal-  are 
so  vermiform  that  they  have  sometimes  been  placed 
witli  the  intestinal  worms,  but  in  the  immature 
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-i;ii"  they  re>emble  Acari.  except  that  the  legs  are 
only  four.  Tho  male  is  much  smaller  than  tho 
female.  They  are  ringed  and  flattened,  with  a 
mouth  furnished  with  a  horny  ring  and  two  horny 
hooks,  one  on  each  side.  They  are  parasitic  in  tho 
frontal  sinuses  and  lungs  of  various  mammals,  and 
in  the  lungs  of  some  reptiles.  About  twcut.v>|>erie- 
have  been  described,  the  best  known  being  Panto- 
xttHiui  tfrnittitlt-*,  which  infests  tho  dog  and  the 
wolf. 

Hi    guet,  *.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  tongue;  a  languet. 

2.  Tho  piece   of  a  sword-hilt  which  turns  down 
over  tho  mouth-piece  of  a  scabbard. 

HA -gul-fonn,  *llft  -gua-form  (gu  as  gwi,  «. 
[Lat.  ///,./i/. i  a  tongue,  and  /<irma  =  form,  shape, 
appearance.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
tonguo. 

lln  gulst  (gu  as  gw),  8.  [Lat.  (inyu(r/)  =  a 
tongue  ;  Eng.  suff.  -M.\ 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  languages;  ono  who  can 
speak  several  languages. 

*2.  A  master  tit  language  or  conversation ;  one 
skilled  in  tongue-fence. 

tllfk  gul8t-8r  (gll  as  gwi,  «.  [Eng.  linguist ;  -rr.] 
One  who  dabbles  iu  linguistics ;  a  linguist,  a  phi- 
lologer. 

lln  guls  -tic,  lift  guls  tic  al  (gu  as  gw),  n. 
[Eng.  linmiM;  -if,  -ical.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  lan- 
guage or  linguistics. 

lln  guls -tics  (gu  as  gw),  8.  [LiNotiisTir.]  Tho 
science  of  languages,  or  of  the  comparative  gram- 
mar and  etymology  of  words. 

"  The  science  of  American  linguistic*  is  still  in  iu  in. 
fancy." — Bri'iifon:  Myth*  ttfthe  fieic  World,  ch,  i. 

lift  gu-la,  8.  |  l.ut.  astrap.  a  little  tongue,  from 
liiiaun  =  n  tongue,  which  tho  shell  resembles.] 

Zoftt.  &  Pal<£ont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lingulidee  (q.  v.).  Tho  shell  is  oblong,  com- 
pressed, obliquely  gaping  at  each  end.  Recent 
species,  sixteen,  from  India,  the  Eastern  Islands, 
Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the  West  of  America. 
Fossil  ninety-one  from  the  Lower  Silurian  till  now. 
Linguist  existed  in  tho  Ijritish  soas  as  late  as  the 
Coralline  ('rag. 

llngula-flags,  s.  pi. 

(Jfol.:  Micaceous  flagstones  and  plates,  5.000  feet 
iu  thickness,  of  Upper  Cambrian  age,  lying  just 
below  the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North  Wales,  and 
palaxmtologically  the  equivalent  of  Harrando's 
primordal  zone.  In  \*4&  Mr.  E.  Davis  discovered  in 
t  linn  the  Lingula  (now  removed  to  tho  genus  Lin- 
gulella),  from  which  they  are  named.  About  forty 
foH-ils  are  found  in  the  Lingula  slates,  only  four  of 
which  continue  iu  the  Tremadoc  rocks.  Besides 
Lingulella  davisii^  there  are  a  Phyllopod  Crusta- 
cean (Hymetuicuris  vermic<tuda)t  and  a  trilobito 
(Olenus  iniVruriM).  Ashy  tuffs  arc  iutcrstratinod 
with  the  Linguln  beds.  (Lyi-ll.) 

lill  gu  late,  ".  {Lat.  lingvlatus,  from  linfjula 
=  a  strap,  dimin.  of  /i')ii7«a  =  a  tongue.]  Shaped 
like  the  tongue  or  a  strap ;  ligulate,  linguiform. 

llft-gu  -11-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lingul(a) ;  Lat. 
fom.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -irf<F.] 

Z(i6l,  (ft  PalcEont. :  A  family  of  Brachiop<)da.  The 
shell  oblong  or  orbicular,  subequivalvo,  attached  by 
a  pedicle  passing  out  between  the  valves;  texture 
horny,  minutely  tubular.  Animal  with  a  highly 
vascular  mantle,  fringed  with  horny  setae,  oral 
arms,  thick,  fleshy,  spiral.  Genera,  Liugula  and 
Obolus. 

ling  -w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  ling,  and  icorr.] 
Hot. :   An    unidentified    plant.     Johnson    simply 
defines  it  as  "  an  herb." 

ling'-?  (!),«.  [Prob.  connected  with  Jonff  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Tall,  limber,  flexible.    (Prov.) 

2.  Active,  strong;  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

*llng-y  (2),a.  [English  ling  (2) ;  -y.}  Heathy, 
heathery. 

lln  hay  ,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shed  open  at 
the  sides,  commonly  used  to  run  wagons  and  carts 
into  when  they  are  not  in  use.  Tho  word  is  also 
applied  to  a  similar  shed  erected  for  occasional 
shelter  for  cattle  on  exposed  pastures. 

*ll-nlg    §r-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  lin«m=flax,  hemp ;  gero 

to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ou».]  Bearing  or 
producing  flax  or  linen. 

lin  -I-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  linimentum=an 
ointment,  from  /mo=to  smear;  Ital.,  Port.,  A:  Sp. 
ifafaienlo.] 

Afed. :  A  soft  or  thin  ointment ;  a  substance  or 
preparation  thinner  than  an  ointment  but  thicker 
than  oil.  A  stimulating  preparation  for  external 
application.  Garrod  enumerate*  sixteen  linimenta. 
They  are  :  LinimentumaconititL.ammonice,L,.  cam- 
phorcB,  L.  sajionis,  Ac. 


link -worming 

11  nln,  *.  [Lut.,  Ac.,  lin(um)  (q.  T.)  ;  Eug.  suff. 
-in.  | 

1'lu-ni.:  A  crystallizablo  substance  obtained  from 

ni  cathartieum,  commonly  known  as  Purging 

flax.    It  is  extracted  with    ether,  from  which  it 

separates  as  white  crystals  of  a  silky  Instor.    It 

dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  persistently  bitter. 

lln    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  B.    [LINE,  v.] 

A.  A.  B.  A»  pr.  par.  <t  parttcip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verh.  i 

C.  An  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  covering  on  the  inside. 

'i.  Tho  act  of  ranging,  as  a  body  of  moo,  in  a  line 
along  or  by  the  side  of  anything. 

X  The  covering  of  the  inside  of  anything,  as  of  a 
df-s,  a  box,  Ac. 
4.  That  which  is  within  ;  contents. 

"The  lining  of  hit*  coffer*  Khali  mnke  co«U." 

Hhaknp.:  Kit-hunt  II.,  i.  «. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin.:  Puddle  laidon  the  sides  of  m 
eaual.  to  prevent  tho  percolation  of  water. 

2.  Join.:  Inside  boarding ;  in  contradistinction  to 
outside  sheathing  or  boxing,  railed  casing.    A  cov- 
ering of  an  interior  surface,  such  as  the  boxing  of 
window-shutters,  tho  facings  on  each  sidoof  a  door- 
way, Ac. 

3.  M  flail.:  Tho  fixing  or  protecting  stuff  on  the 
boshes  of  a  puddling-furnace ;  the  inside  surface 
material  of  a  olast-furuace  (q.  T.). 

link  'It..-'.  [A.  S.  hlence,  hlenca;  cogn.  with  Irel. 
Mekkr  —  a  link;  Dan.  f«»A:e  =  a  chain,  a  fetter;  Sw. 
Mnfc=a  link;  Qer.  gelenk=a  joint,  a  link,  a  ring; 
fcntett^to  turn,  to  bend ;  connected  with  A.  S.  lilmr 
=  a  ridge,  a  balk;  Arin</=a  ring.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  short  connecting  piece  of  circular  or  other 
equivalent  shape,  as  one  of  the  oval  rings  or  divis- 
ions of  a  chain. 

"  Cracking  ten  thousand  curhtt 
Of  more  Ktrong  links  asunder,  thau  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment." 

tihttkegn.:  Coriiilantitt,  i.  I. 

(2)  Anything  doubled  anil  closed  together,  like  a 
link. 

"  Muke  a  link  of  home-hair  very  strong,  and  fiwten  it  to 
the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs."  —  Mtirtimer:  //imfmndnr. 

(3)  (PI.):  A  chain. 

"Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron 
Can  IMJ  retentive  to  the  tftrength  of  spirits." 

*li'i/.>  «/i.    Jitltus  ''"'1'ir.  i.  3. 

(4)  A  sausage ;  so  called  because  they  are  made  in 
a  continuous  chain. 

2.  Figuratiiflji : 

(1)  Anything  which  connects  ;  a  bond. 

"  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me." 

illllon:  P.  I...  ...  814. 

(2)  Anything  which  serves  to  connect  one  tiling 
or  one  part  of  a  thing  with  another:  any  compo- 
nent part  of  a  connected  series. 

(3)  A  series. 

"I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single /inflr  of  martyr*." 
—Atldison:  On  the  fhrinltan  Kellgion. 

3.  A  winding  or  meandering  of  u  river. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Mach.:  A  short  connecting  bar  with  a  bearing 
in  each  end,  for  transmitting  motion  from  one  rod 
or  lover  to  another. 

2.  Surv. :  Tho  length  of  ono  section  of  Gunter's 
chain,  7-92  inches,  the  lUOth  part  of  66  feet;  10.000 
square  links  make  a  statute  acre. 

3.  Steam  Engin.:  Tho  link-motion  (q.  T.). 

link-lever,  .-•. 

Rail.  Engin. :  The  reversing  lever  of  a  locomotive. 

link-motion,  .s. 

Steam  Kngin. :  Gear  by  which  the  valve  is  operated 
in  locomotives  and  similar  engines.  It  acts  as  a 
variable  cutoff,  or  reverses  the  steam,  or  remhlre 
the  valve  inactive,  as  may  bo  required.  It  consists 
of  two  eccentrics  and  their  rods,  one  for  the  forward 
and  tho  other  for  tho  backward  eccentric :  tho  onter 
ends  of  the  rods  are  connected  by  a  slot  link  (hence 
the  name),  and  the  end  of  tho  valve-rod  works  in 
the  slot.  The  steam-valves  are  partially  opened, 
quickly  closed  again,  so  that  tho  admission  of  steam 
ceases  some  time  before  the  termination  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  steam,  being  cut  off,  is  worked  ex- 
pansively. Tho  nearer  the  slide  is  to  the  middle  of 
the  slot,  the  quicker  is  the,  cut-off. 

link-work,  ».  Work  in  which  uiotiou  is  com- 
municated by  connecting  pieces. 

link- worming,  a. 

Ifaut.:  Worming  a  cable  by  chains  inserted  in 
the  interstices  of  the  strands. 


boll,    bdy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     5011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  = 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion,  =  shun;      -»ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


link 

link  B),  Mlnck,  «.  |  V  corruption  of  lint,  as  in 
IMMoet  or  /I/I«I,..-A  i,|.  >•.  i.  A  torch  IIIHI|I>  of  tow 
pitrli.  or  of  coinhu-tihle  plinters,  such  as  of 
pitch-pine. 

"  NymphiiliuH  MUpponinK  the  Hotdien*  had  called  him, 
mrat  thither  hinuelfe  oilhout  torch**  and  lincltei."— 

1,1,-lllf        lll-l.,    p.    10. 

link,  r.t.Jti.   [LINK  (!),«.] 

A.  Transit  irt: 

1.  To  connect  together,  as  with  a  link  or  chain; 
to  couple. 

••With  ;,„*..  I  thunderbolt* 
Trun-lii  UN  to  the  bottom  of  thin  gulub." 

M,II,.,I     r   I...  i.328. 

I'M  j"in  together  or  unite  in  concord,  confed- 
eracy, or  contract. 

"  If  with  a  lady  of  HO  high  rewolve. 
A»  i«  fair  Margaret.  '»'  >'"  <'"<•'•'  In  love." 

•>4,i*r»;,..,   llrnru  VI.,  I'l.  1..  V.  S. 

:i.  To  connect  as  concomitant  or   mutually  de- 
pendent. 
"God  ha*  Unit  our  hope*  and  our  duties  together."  — 
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were  founded  on  tl nmlierof  pi-til-;  hence  '  I"- 

words  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigyia,  Ac.    In  other 

cases,    when    tin-   cl;i--»--    were    n(»t    founded  un   the 

number  of  stamens,  Pentaudria  anil  Uecandria,  Ac., 
were  used  as  orders.  For  the  orders  of  the  excep- 
tional classes,  Tetradynamia  and  Polygamia,  see 
these  wurds.  l.mim-n-  himself,  in  his  FMioMpUq 
Hiii'iiiii-n.  inibli-li,-il  in  17M,  lai<l  the  foundation  at 
a  Natiinii  System  l>y  e-tiiblishinu  sixty-eight  orders 
of  plants  linked  together  according  to  what  he  be- 
lieved their  proper  affinities. 

Lln  ns  He,  ».  [Named  after  Linnteus  by  Haid- 
inger;  sutT.  -ite  (.Win.);  Her.  Liiineit.] 

\li/i.:  An   isometric    mineral,  occurring   in  two 


lint 

canescens,  the  Mealy  Redpole;  L.  linoria,  the 

Li ror  Common  Kedpole,  and  L.  monftum,  tb» 

Mountain  Linnet,  or  Twite.  ( Tamil.) 

H'-nfc  type,  t.    [Eng.  line,  and  type.] 

1'rinlinii:  A  machine,  operated  by  finger-keys, 
which  automatically  produces  and  assembles,  n-ady 
for  the  press  or  stereotyping  table.  ty|ie  mntal  bars, 
each  bearing,  properly  justified,  the  type  character* 
to  print  an  entire  line. 

•H'-nottB,  a.  [Eng.itn(e)  (1),  8. ;  -ou».]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  in  a  line. 

lln    sang,  s.    [Javanese.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Viverridis.  Lintang  graciliti* 
found  in  Java. 


varieties:  (1)    cupriferous,   to   which    Haidiuger's 

name  was  oriK-mally  given;  and  (2)  a  nickeliforou,        j  fia  «lvnne  seed,  «lin  eed,  ».  [Mod.  Eng. 

variety.    Cleavage,  cubic.    Found  in  octahedrons     ,  "_~fl,"  ,,,'„}  fUK  „,,,,,;  i 

and  also  masiiive.    Hardness,  5T> ;  specific  gravity,       CAenl. .'  xho  seed  of  the  flax-plant  (Linum  utita- 

4--  .',;    luster,    metallic;   color,  steel-gray;    (trout, 

blackish-gray;    fracture,     uneven.      Composition: 

Variable,  but  represented  by  the  formula  ZCotH- 

(.•«Sj.  which  equals  sulphur  42MI,  cobalt  !WO.    The 

cobalt  is  frequently  partly  replaced  by  nickel  or 

copper.    Found  in  gneiss  at  Bastnaes,  Sweden,  and 

at  Siogen,  Prussia. 

lln  -nit  (1),  »lyne,  «.  [Fr.  linotte= a  linnet,  from 
/in,  Lat.  (mum=nax,  so  called  from  its  feeding  on 
the  seed  of  flax  and  hemp;  Ger.  leinflnke=a  flax- 
finch.)  [LlXTWHITE.] 

Orii  itht>l*tyy : 

1.  Hing.:  Fringillacannabinn  (Linn.),  the Linota 


4.  To  connect  in  a  regular  series  of  consequences. 
B.  Intrant.:  To  be  joined  or  united;  to  be  con- 
nected. 

"I  were  loth 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chonen." 

fJuikrsi:.:    llrnru   VI.,  Ft.  111.,  lii.  8. 

link    b(Jy,  link  -man,  ».    I  Eng.  link  (2),  8.,  and 
t*>y,  or  in"».  1    A  boy  or  man  who  carries  a  link  or 
torch  to  light  foot  pas-cnrer-  at  night  or  in  a  fog. 
"Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  linknmn's  call, 
Yet  IruBt  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall." 

i.1"//    Trivia,  Hi.  139. 

links,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  lit  i,  it  a  ridge,  a  balk  of  land 
left  unplowed  ;  a  I  inch.  |  Flat,  sandy  ground  on 
the  sea-shore,  covered  with  bent,  furze,  4c.,  and 
frequently  used  for  the  game  of  golf. 

"Upon  the  link*,  or  downH  clone  to  them,  were  Been 
four  or  five  hut*  inhabited  by  fl»heri*."—  Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  zi. 

linn.  *.    [I,  iv*.  I    A  waterfall,  a  precipice. 
"  Whylen  owre  a  linn  the  Imriiii-  plays, 
As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't." 

Hum*-.  Halloween. 

lln  nae  -a.,  *.  [Nameil  by  Dr.  J.  Gronovius  after 
Linnaeus,  with  the  sanction  of  the  great  botanist 
himself  ,  who  preferred  having  his  name  attached 
not  to  a  showy  plant,  but  to  this  lowly  Northern 
flower.] 

Hot.:  A  genhs  of  Caprifoliacoee,  tribe  Loniccrea*. 
The  calyx  limb  is'five-cleft  ;  the  corolla  campanu- 
late,  five-cleft,  with  equal  segments;  the  stamens 
four,  didynamous;  the  fruit  a  dry,  three-celled 
berry,  one  cell  only  having  a  perfect  seed.  Only 
known  species,  Linncea  htfrettlis.  It  is  a  small 
plant,  with  twisting,  filiform-branched  stems; 
opposite,  broadly-ovate,  stalked  leaves  ;  axillary 
peduncles  of  two,  three,  or  four  flowers,  rarely  fruit- 
ing. It  is  a  Northern  plant,  found  wild  in  Europe, 
\  ia.  and  North  America. 

Lln  nse  an,  Lln  ne  an,  a.  [After  Linnaeus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Linueeus;  invented  or  intro- 
duced by  Linnwus. 

Linnasan  Society,  «.  A  society  founded  to  carry 
out  those  botanical  and  zoological  investigations, 
with  regard  to  which  Linnn'tis,  in  his  x//xt<'r/t<i  A«/- 
turcp,  had  led  the  way.  It  was  founded  in  1788,  and 
incorporated  on  March  26,  18112.  In  1791  it  began  to 
publish  TranMactidru, 

Llnnsean-system,  t. 

Hot.  :  The  sexual  system  of  botany  introduced  by 
Linnn-us,  which,  though  unequaled  for  the  aid  it 
affords  in  finding  the  name  of  a  (lower,  yet  labors 
under  the  fatal  defect  that  it  is  purely  artificial. 
1'revious  to  his  time,  Jung,  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
nt  Hamburgh,  who  died  in  lbT>7,  had  introduced  the 
Latin  botanical  nomenclature.  Tournefort,  who 
died  in  17U-.  had  been  the  first  to  classify  plants  into 
strictly  detined  genera.  It  remained  for  Linnaeus 
to  arrange  them,  ami  define  the  several  genera  and 
-pecies  si'ientilically.  He  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  twenty-four  classes.  Thetir-t  eleven 
wore  founded  on  the  nnmlM-r  of  stamens.  They 
were:  Moliandria  Diandria,  '1  riandi  ia.'retrandria, 
I'eutandria.  Hexandria,  He|,tanclria,  Octandria, 
Knneandria.  Decandria,  and  I>odecandria  ;  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  Icosandria  and  I'olyandria, 
m  their  number  and  insertion  ;  t  he  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth.  Didynamia  ami  Tetradynamia,  on  their 
niimlHT  and  relative  length-:  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth.  Monadelphia.Diadelphia.aud  1'olyadel- 
phia.  i'ii  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined:  the 
nineteenth  Svngene-ia  .....  the  aggregation  of  the 
Mower-.;  the  t  «  ent  iet  li,  (iynaiidria.on  the  aliiiormal 
-ilnation  of  the  stamen-;  the  twenty-first  to  the 
twenty  -third,  Monoecia,  Dicecia.  and  Polygatma,  on 

the  exi-tence,    mole   or    le--s,   of    Unisexual  How  fr-  : 

and  the  twenty-fourth,  Crjrptoeamla,  grouping  to- 
Kether  all  plants  of  concealed  nuptials,  in  other 
uonls.  all  llowerles-  plant".  As  a  rule,  the  nrdei- 

ttte,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    lire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.     wore,      wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     os      e;     ey      &.       qu  =  kw. 


rnnnahina  of  more  recent  ornithologists,  a  very 
common  and  well-known  song-birdt  frequenting  all 
Europe  south  of  64%  and  in  Asia  extending  to 
Turkestan  It  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  and  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  Bar- 
bary,  the  Canaries,  and  Madeira.  It  frequents 
open  places,  preferring  commons  and  fields  of  furze. 
In  autumn  and  winter  the  plumage  is  brown;  in 
the  brooding  season  the  breast  am,'  head  of  both 
sexes  becomes  a  crimson-red,  varying  only  in  degree. 
The  (later)  generic  and  specific  names  nave  refer- 
ence to  the  fondnessof  the  bird  for  the  seeds  of  flax 
and  hemp.  It  is  popularly  known,  according  to  its 
sex  and  the  season  of  the  year,  as  the  Red,  Gray,  or 
Brown  Linnet. 

"  Perchance  the  patron  of  bin  vow 
Home  art  If—  linnrt  HingH." 

.SArii*ronr:    r<iMif/iir',«  Aiy. 

2.  PL:  The  genus  Linota  (q.  v.). 
lln -n8t  (2).«.    [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  hinette.]    (See 
the  compound.) 

linnet-hole, «. 

Glass.:  A  hole  connecting  the  glass-melting  fur- 
nace with  the  arch. 

lln  A  16  1C,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  //»i(«»ij  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.  o/ei'c.]  (See  the  compound.) 

linolelc-acld, «. 

Chem. :  Ci(iH_>s<),.  An  acid  occurring  in  linseed 
and  poppy  oils.  It  in  obtained  by  saponifying  the 
oil,  extracting  with  ether,  decomposing  the  soluble 
soap  with  an  acid,  and  cvatxirating  the  ethereal 
solution  todryness.  It  is  a  faint,  yellow,  oily  liquid, 
t>f  a  specific  gravity  0'92(I6.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with 
avidity,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  resinoid, 
Oxylinoleic  acid. 

lln  6  le  uni,  K.  [Lat.  fmum^flax,  and  oleum  = 
oil. | 

1.  A  preparation  of  linseed-oiL  rendered  solid  by 
admixture  with  chloride  of  sulphur.    It  is  rolled 
into  sheets,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  india-rub- 
ber or  gutta-percha.    Vulcanized,  it  is  carved  into 
moldings  anil  polished;   and,    mixed  with  brown 
cork  and  pressed  upon  canvas,  it  forms  a  kind  of 
ItiMir-clotn.    Dissolved,  it  is  used  as  a  varnish  for 
water-proof  fabrics,  or  as  a  paint  for  iron  or  wood, 
ships'  bottoms,  A  '•. 

2.  The  floor-cloth  so  prepared. 

II  n6  Byr  -Is  (yr  as  Ir),  «.  [Latin  linum:  Greek 
Itnoii,  and  Lat.*wrK*  =  a  broom,  a  besom.)  [  LINUM.  ] 

Hut.:  Goldylocks;  a  genus  of  Composites.  sul>- 
ordor  Solidagineie.  The  acheues  are  compressed 
and  silky,  tho  pappns  in  a  double  row  pilose,  the 
involucre  of  one  row  of  scales,  surrounded  by 
several  long  ones,  or  imbricated ;  the  florets  all  per- 
fect, deeply  (i vi--i-left,  yellow.  Ten  species  known 
from  Kiirope  and  tho  \Vest  of  Asia. 

11  no  ta,  «.  |  Mod.  Lat,,  from  Fr.  Unof=a  linnet 
(q.  v.).l 

nruitk.:  Linnets.  A  term  proposed  by  Prince 
Charles  Bonaparte,  in  his  (iettgraphical  and  t'<nn- 
t"i,  tttive  List  of  t  tic  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ii-n.  By  this  da-  -ili, -ation,"  the  Linnets  are  admitted 
t,  i  generic  dist  inct  ion  amoiiK' 1  he  finches.  The  bill 
i-  -traight, conical,  and  pointed  ;  the  nostrils.  l»a-al, 
lateral,  concealed  by  short  feathers:  winy.-  long, 
-omewhat  pointed:  tin-  tirst,  second,  and  third 
feat  hers  nearly  equal  in  length  ;  the  tarsi  short;  tho 
lateral  IIK-S  of  equal  length.  Third  toe  and  claw  are 
lopg,  as  is  that  in  the  middle:  claws  slender,  acute, 
and  curved  ;  tail  forked.  There  are  four  British 

/••if'/n'i,   the  Common    Linnet:  /,. 


timimum).  It  is  grown  in  various  countries,  but 
chiefly  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Its  composition 
varies  considerably,  but  tho  following  is  the  average 
proportion  in  which  tho  principal  constituents  are 
pre-ent:  Albuminous  substances,  30  percent.;  fat 
and  oil,  32  per  cent. :  mineral  matter,  4  per  cent. ; 
water.  10  per  cent.  It  also  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  in  tho  outer  layers  of  the  cells  of 
the  epidermis,  which  swells  up  when  the  seed  is 
macerated  in  water.  One  part  of  linseed  in  sixteen 
parts  boiling  water  yields  a  mucilage  thick  enough 
to  bo  drawn  into  threads.  The  chief  ash  constitu- 
ents are  lime,  potash,  and  iron,  partly  as  phosphates 
and  partly  united  in  tho  ash  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  residue  obtained  after  expressing  the  fixed  oil 
forms  the  principal  oil-cake  of  commerce. 

linseed-cake,  «.  The  caked  or  solid  mass  loft 
after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  of  flax-seed.  It 
is  largely  used  as  food  for  cattle.  Also  called  OIL- 
CAKE (q.  v.). 

linseed-meal,  s.  Pulverized  or  ground  linseed, 
used  for  poultices. 

linseed-mill,  •-••  A  mill  for  grinding  flax-seed 
for  oil. 

linseed-oil,  .• . 

Chfin.:  The  fixed  oil  expressed  fro_m  linseed. 
Linseed-oil  consists  of  tho  glycoridos  of  linoleic.  pal- 
mitic, and  stoaric  acids,  alum;  nine-tenths  of  tho 
whole  being  the  glyceride  of  linoleic  acid.  It  may 
bo  taken  as  the  typo  of  the  class  known  as  dry- 
ing oils,  from  their  property  of  drying  up  into  a 
transparent,  tough,  resinous  mass  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  When  tlio  oil  is  boiled  for  some  time,  till 
it  loses  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight,  it  becomes 
thicker,  tenacious,  and  viscid,  and  dries  up,  still 
more  readily  than  in  the  fresh  state,  into  a  turpen- 
tine-like mass,  scarcely  soluble  in  oils.  It  then 
forms  the  basis  of  printers'  and  painters'  varnishes. 
The  freshly  pressed  oil  has  a  pale  yellow  color,  and 
is  without  disagreeable  taste;  but  tho  commercial 
oil  has  often  a  sharp,  penetrating  smell  and  taste. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  *93:i5  at  15%  and  becomes 
solid  at  2(1"  to  27°.  Linseed-oil,  mixed  with  chloride 
of  sulphur,  forms  caoutchouc-like  products.  A 
drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  yellow-brown 
spot,  quickly  changing  to  black,  with  ropy  con- 
sistence. Linsoed-oil  yields,  with  alkalies,  a  very 
soft  soap,  and  is  acted  on  with  facility  by  oxidizing 
agents  generally. 

lln  -8.8-lte,  S.     [LlNDSAVITB.] 

lln'  qef,  K.  [Mid.  Eng.  fin  =  linen;  suff.  -Sfy.]  \ 
country-made  fabric  of  linen  warp  and  worsted  fill- 
ing, undressed ;  linsey-woolsey. 

linsey-woolsey,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

2.  Fig. :  Made  up  of  different  materials;  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other;  vile,  mean. 

B.  Aft  ftuJwtantive  : 

1,  Lit.:  A  fabric  made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed; 
linsey. 

•lln  -st5ck, 'lint -st8ck, ».  [Dut.  (onfefofc.from 
li>nt-!\  match.  nfufc=a  stick;  cogu.  with  Dan.  luiitr- 
stuk,  from  limfr  =  a 
match,  «fi)fr=a  stick; 
Sw.  luntntiikc,  from 
Junfa  =  a  match  ;»'"'• 
=astick.)  A  gunner's 
forked  staff  to  hold  a 
match  of  lint  dipped 

in  saltpeter. 
"  The  gunner  held  hU 

linstock  yare. 
For    welcome -» hot 

prepared." 
Scott.   .Vnrmion,  i.  9. 

lint,  *lynt,«.  [Mid. 

Km;.  /m  =  flax.]  [LINK 

C-'I.K.  I  Linstocks. 

1.  I  lax. 

2.  Raveled  or  scraped    linen   reduced  to  a   soft 
>tate  and  used  for  dre-sing  wound- or  nicer-.      \- 
fornierl)    prepared,  it  c,.n-i-t,d  of  scrapings  from 


lint-doctor 

tin-  surface  of  old  lim-n  cloth,  which  was  drawn 
beneath  a  knife,   tin-  weft-thread*  brim;  pushed 
hack  from  time  to  time,  and  tin*  scrap. UK*   being 
obtained  from  ih<*  thread*  of  the  wan.. 
3.  Kino  Hull' or  tinr. 

lint-doctor,  *.  A  sharp-edged  ruler  on  the  de- 
livery >idr  of  the  calico-printing  olind.T.  to  detain 
auylint  or  fibers  which  may  conic  off  the  cotton 
cloth. 

"lint-scraper,  «.    A  young  surgeon. 

lln  tel,  *lyn  tel,  *lln  tell.  «.  [().  Fr.  lintel; 
Fr.  lintfau,  from  Low  Lat.  lintellu*,  from  limit* -II UN. 
dim  in.  of  lime*  t^enit.  //m///x)=n  border.l 

.\r--ti. ;  Apiece  of  timber  or  stone  laid  horizon- 
tally over  a  doorway  or  window. 

I  'like  u  bunch  of  hynnop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood  that 
is  in  the  bason,  and  Htrike  the  lintrl  and  the  two  uide- 
[Mjsis." — Exmlttx  xii.  22. 

lin  toil  ite,  «.  [Named  after  Miss  L.  A.  Linton, 
who  analyzed  it ;  suit.  -it<- 1  .i//n.).J 

.!/!/<.. •  A  variety  of  Thomsonitc  (q.  v.)»  having  a 
fine  granular  structure  and  groan  color.  It  occurs 
;t>  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  They 
a  I'M  derived  from  the  amygdaloidai  diabaso  of 
( i  i  ;tnd  Marais. 

lint  -seed, ».    [LINSEED.] 
lint'  White,  s.    [A.  S.  tinetwlge.]    A  linnet. 
"Oh,  HWeet  are  Coil  a* M  huughtt  an'  woods. 
When  iintu-ltitt  *  chant  HIIIODK  the  builH." 

JturnK:  Tn  Wiilium  Simpnon. 

lint  white,  a.  [Ens,  lint,  and  white. \  Flaxen  ; 
as  white  as  lint. 

"Lassie  wi'  the  lintwhite  locks."— Burn*. 

11  num.  «.  [Latin,  from  (irook  2fno»  =  unythiutf 
made  of  flax  or  the  Max  plant.] 

Hot.;  The  typical  genus  of  the,  order  Linacen* 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  or  herbs  or  nmall  shrubs  with 
alternate  or  rarely  opposite  entire  leaves,  tin* 
stipules  wanting  or  glandular.  Flowers  in  diuhoto- 
mons  paniclud  racemose  or  fascicled  cymes:  sepals 
five,  persistent;  petals  five;  stamens  five;  styles 
live ;  seeds  ovate,  compressed.  Known  species 
eighty.  Three  are  British:  Linum  cathurticum,  L. 
I"  r> '/me,  and  L.  angustifoliwn.  Flax,  L.  iittittttis- 
• //',>!/, /,  is  an  escape  in  England.  [FLAX.]  The 
leaves  of  L.  cat  hurt  icum  are  purgative.  L.  sela- 
•iiimUlt'8  is  considered  in  Peru  as  bitter  and  aperi- 
ent.  L.  strictum.  a  small  herbaceous  plant  with 
yellow  flowers,  wild  in  tlie  Punjaub  and  Thibet,  is 
cultivated  in  Afghanistan  for  its  oil,  which  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  linseed  oil. 

*ltH'-y,  a.  [Eug.  lin(e)  (1),  s. ;  •//.]    Full  of  lines. 
"Their  eyes  long  and  liny." — Uunty:  Far  f rum  the  Mtut- 
itiny  Croicd,  ch,  viii. 

ll'-dn,  *le  on,  *.  [O.  Fr.  Icon,  from  Lat.  It'oncm, 
act-iis.  of  le.o=i\  lion,  from  (ir.  l»-on;  Fr.  lion;  Sp. 
toon;  Hal.  letme;  tier.  WMV;  O.  H.  Ger.  /eo,  If  wo; 
Rnss.  /cr;  Lit  h.  tevtts,  lavatt;  Dut.  leeuw.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit, :  In  the  same  -sense  as  II. :(. 

2.  F*jy.:  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity;  ono 
who  or  that  which  excites  curiosity. 

"He  hud  ButUlenly  rinen  to  literary  fame,  and  become 
one  of  the  litm#  of  the  day." — Irviny:  Goldsmith,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Antron. :  The  constellation  Leo  (q.  v.). 

'2.  Her. ;  A  frequent  change  in  coat-armor  in  vari- 
ous attitudes,  as  passant,  yardanf,  rampant,  salient, 
t  intchant)  <fcc. 

3.  Zo6l.:  Felis  Ico  (formerly  elevated  into  a  dis- 
tinct genus  with  a  single  species,  Leo  9ioMJix),one 
of  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  the  living 
c;ti  nivora.  it:-  range  in  historical  time  is  very  wide. 
Tho  Hebrew  Scriptures  abound  with  reference  to  it, 
and  in  the  time  of  Darius,  lions  were  employed  to 
execute  judicial  sentences  (Dan.  vi.  16-24).    It  is 
mentioned    by  Homer    (//.  xviii.  161) ;  Herodotus 
mentions  lions  as  found  in  Africa  (iv.  191),  and  in 
Kuropo   (vii.  126),  and  Theocritus  (Id.  x.  30);  by 
Virgil  <  Kcl.  ii.  65),  hy  Ovid  (Her.  x.  86),  by  Martial 
in  almost  every    book,  and  by  Catullns  in  not  the 
least  dainty  of  his  songs  (C'arni.  Ixiii.).     It  played 
an  important  part  in  tho  sanguinary  games  of  the 
Roman  amphitheater,  and  tho  cry  "Christianos  ad 
leones  "  had  a  terrible  import  for  tho  early  church. 
Its  geographical  range  is  now  confined  to  Africa 
and  the  southwest  of  Asia,  extending  eastward  as 
far  as  (iiijerat.    It  existed  in  Europe  down  to  his- 
toric times,  and  formerly  ranged  over  Asia  as  far  as 
the  plains  of  Upper  India.  Though  now  driven  from 
the  ('ape,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  tho 
populous  parts  of  Kgypt.it  must  have  been  at  no 
distant  date  common  all  over  Africa,  for  Murray 
says,  "  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Kirk  that  there  is  no 
nation  or  tribe  which  has  not  a  name  for  tho  lion." 
It  varies  somewhat  in  size;  but  for  an  adult  African 
male,  from  snout  to  tip  of  tail,  ten  foot,  tail  three 
feet,  height  at  shoulder,  three  feet  six  inches,  are 
average    meaMiroineuts.    The    Gujerat    variety    is 
MHiiowhat    smaller.    It    is  usually  known  as    the 
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"manoless"  lion,  but  a  specimen  in  the  London 
ZoOlogio&]  (ianlens.  "was  as  thoroughly  maneil 
as  any  African  individual.  In  color  lions  vary  from 
a  deep  chestnut-brown  to  gray,  so  silvery  as  to  have 
given  rise,  to  the  belief  that  a  race  of  white  lions 
exists  in  South  Africa.  Tlie  color  of  the  mane  varies 
equally.  In  the  Nubian  lion  it  is  generally  pale 
fulvous,  and  in  Cape  lions  black,  but  all  intermedi- 
ate shades  are  found  both  in  Nubia  and  tho  Cape 
country."  (Sclater.) 

4.  I'al&ont.:  Prof.  Dawkins  enumerated  among 
the  Mid  Pleistocene,  and  again  among  Late  Pleis- 
tocene Mammalia  of  Great  Britain  Felis  leo.  A 
/•'•  lin  gpeUea  was  once  recognized  ;  it  is  now  deemed 
not  specifically  distinct  from  the  common  lion.  In 
the  tarly  Pleistocene,  Prof.  Dawkins  has  the  Saber- 
toothed  Lion,  sometimes  called  tho  Sabertoothed 
Titter.  [MACHAiRODDB.] 

I  The  Leaser  Lion  : 

.•tetron. :  The  constellation  Leo  minor  (q.  v.). 
lion-ant,  .•.-. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  AST-LION.    [MVKMELEON.] 
lion-dog,  «. 

Zotil.:  According  to  Vero  Shaw  (Rook  of  Ite  Dog, 
p.  191)  C'UUM  leonintis,  "a  degenerate  scion  of 
which  exists  in  Malta."  Youatt  (p.  SO)  thinks  it  may 
bo  a  cross  between  the  Maltese  and  the  hairless 
Turkish  dog.  Its  hair  on  tho  head,  neck,  and  fore- 
legs is  very  long. 

'lion-heart,  «.    One  who  is  lion-hearted. 

lion-hearted,  ".    Having  great  courage. 

"  Arabian  mother**  long  awed  their  infants  to  silence 
with  the  mime  of  the  tinii-hrart^t  I'luntagenet."— .!/«<•- 
anlnu:  Hint.  Kng.,  ch.  i. 

lion-like,  a.    Strong  and  brave  as  a  lion. 

"He  slew  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab."— 1  Chron.  xi.  22. 

lion-lizard, .-. 

/.<iol.:  A  common  name  for  BuAilicim  americantui 
or  initrntitx.  [BAsu.lscus.] 

lion-mettled,  «.  Having  tlie  disposition  of  a 
lion. 

*llon-slclt,  ((.    Sick  of  a  proud  heart. 

tlion-tiger, «. 

ZiM. :  A  real  or  supposed  hybrid  between  t  ho  lion 
and  the  tiger. 

"Similar  streaks  were  observed  on  the  fur  of  the  //on- 
//1/i-rctibH."-  W,,oil:  Hint.  Xal.  Ilitl.,  i.  IBS. 

lion-tOOthed,  <t.  Having  teeth  like  those  of  a 
lion. 

lion  s-ear,  «. 

Bot.:  (1)  Leonotis;  (2)  Espeletia. 

llon's-foot, .--. 

Botany ; 

1.  The  genus  Leontopodinm.  The  Common  Lion 's- 
f<K)t  is  L.  vuli/are,  wild  in  Austria. 

2.  Alchi'milla  vulgarity. 

lion'8-leaf,  «.  A  popular  name  for  the  Snap- 
dragon, Antirrhinum  HHIJHX.  [  ANTIRKHTMTM.J 

Hot.:  Lcontice  leontopetulon.    (LEOXTJCE.J 

lion's-mouth,  n. 

Hot.:  Aptn-iim  li'onis,  wild  at  Singapore. 

lion's-paw,  «. 

Hot. :  Alrhemilla  vulgaris. 

lion'S-provlder,  subxt.  A  popular  but  incorrect 
name  for  the  jackal,  and  hence  applied  to  any  one 
who  acts  as  a  tool,  sycophant,  or  foil  to  another. 

lion's-share,  «.  The  greater  or  a  disproportion- 
ate share,  taken  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract, 
and  maintained  by  the  right  of  might.  Tho  ex- 
pression is  taken  from  tho  fable  of  JSsop  in  which 
tho  lion,  fox,  Ac.,  are  hunting  together,  and  is 
applied  to  cases  in  which  when  two  or  more  parties 
are  acting  together  the  greatest  share  or  profit  is 
taken  by  the  strongest. 

lion's-tall,  «. 

Botany: 

1.  The  labiato  genus  Leonotis,  various  species  of 
which  grow  in  tho  East  Indies,  &c. 

2.  (Spec.) :   Leonotin  leonurus,  from  the  Caj>o  of 
Good  Hope.    The  resemblance  to  a  lion's  tail  is  in 
tho  inflorescence. 

lion  s-tooth,  s. 

Bot. :  Leontodon. 

li    Anced,    le-Anced,  adj. 

[LION.] 

llir.:  Adorned  with  lions' 
heads,  as  a  cross  the  ends  of 
which  terminate  in  lions'  heads. 

II  An^elle,  «.   [Fr.] 

//•;.:  A  small  lion;  specific., 
ono  of  several  borne  in  the  same 
coat  of  arms. 

U '-fin-el,  «.  ("English  Jio»;  dimin.  suff.  -«•/.]  A 
small  or  young  lion. 
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II    An  J»8,  «.    [.Fr.  lionneue.] 

1.  Tin'  female  of  the  lion  kind  ;  a  she-lion. 

"The  gaunt  Hunt**,  with  hanger  bold, 
Springtt  from  the  mountain"  tow'rd  the  gnat-tied  fold." 
l\,,,r:   ll.imrr>t  Iliad,  I.  218. 

*2.  A  remarkable  woman. 

"All  the  lions  nnd  Huuetrn."—  Soott:  SI.  Konan'i  n;il. 
ch.  vii. 

li  An  et,  ».  |  Km;,  lion;  dimin.  sntT.  -t.\  Tho 
same  as  LIONEL,  (.loutliey,  in  .lummifufe.) 

11  An  is.m,  .«.  (Eng.  lion;  -ism.]  Tho  attracting 
of  attention  .is  a  lion  or  object  of  interest  and  curi- 
osity; the  pursuit  of  curiosities.  [LioN,1.2.J 

"The  honor*  and  humort*  of  liont»m."  —  dwrley:  Xrni- 
otrit  tif  Mr*.  llini«iif,  ii.  a5. 

11  An  He,  «.  |  Named  after  the  Mountain  Lion 
mine;  suff.  -lie  (Min.).] 

Mitt.  :  A  variety  of  Native  Tellurium  (ij.  v.),  occur- 
ring in  thin  plates.  Hardness,  3;  specific  Kravi!\. 
4'OU5  ;  color,  dark  gray.  Appears  homogeneous,  but 
found  to  contain  36  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  6  per 
cent,  of  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

li   An  Ize,  *1I  -6n-I$e,  r.  /.&  i.  [Eng.  lion;  •»«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  visit  as  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a  place. 
"We  came  on  to  Oxford.  Ifonfzett  it,  and  out  to  Cuddea- 

don."—  n'ilttrrfartx:  L/fr,  II.  12. 

2.  To  treat  as  a  lion  or  object  of  interest  or  curi- 
osity. 

:t.  To  show  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a  place  to. 
(IHnrafU:  Lothair,  ch.  xxiv.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  visit  the  lions  or  objects  of  inter- 
est or  curiosity  in  a  place. 

"Rutthingoff  .  .  .  from  the  ftplendor  and  lioittginy 
of  a  London  weanon."  —  LiVpmry  Win-lit,  Feb.  H,  1882. 

II    on  like,  ".    In  the  manner  of  a  lion. 

*1I  -An  \f,  a.  [Euglisli  lion;  -ly.]  Like  a  lion; 
tierce. 

"The  church  coveting  to  ride  upon  the  llonlit  form  of 
jurJHdiction,  makex  a  tranHformation  of  hertwlf  into  an 
uas."  —  Mtltvn:  Kt<inon  o/CAwrcA  Uurt.,  ii. 

*H  -An  ship,  *.  [Eng.  /i»n;  -oAi/).]  The  condi- 
tion, state,  or  personality  of  a  lion;  a  mode  of 
address  to  a  lion. 

"  Strip  but  thin  viftor  off,  and  Hure  I  am 
You'll  nnd  hi»  liimnlii/i  u  very  lamb." 

Uulilimtth:  t'pilofiue  tu  The  Stutert. 

11-A-the  -I  dse,  ».  i>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  liothe(um)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -iila>.  \ 

Entomology  :  A  fainilv  of  Mallo^iliaga.  Antennflp 
clubbed,  an<i  compose<[  of  four  joints;  maxillary 
palpi  present.  The  Liotheida1  are.  parasites  resem- 
bling lice,  and  live  on  mammals  and  birds. 

II  A  the  -um,  «.  [(ir.  /ei'os  =  8mooth,  and  theos= 
a  god,  (AganHiz.)] 

Kntom.:  The  typical 
sitic  on  birds. 


genus  of  Liothuidee.    Para- 


Lionced. 


*lloun,  «.   [Liox.] 

lip,  *lippe,  x.  [A.  S.  lippa.  lippe;  cogn.  with  l)ut. 
lip;  Dan.  iai»-  ;  Sw.  Hipp;  (}er.  lippr,  lefze;  O.  H. 
Her.  /<•/»,  Irffur;  Lat.  tabrum,  labium:  Ir.  Ink; 
(iael.iioi;  Pers.  lab.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lanyuage: 

\.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  honey  -HUcklen  would  he  often  atrip, 
Anil  lay  their  Hweetnettue  on  her  Hweeter  Iff-" 

llritlcnc:  Britannia's  l>n»toralitt  bk.  ii.,  §4. 

2.  The  border  or  edge  of  anything;  as.  tho  lip  of 
a  vessel,  a  projecting  flange. 

3.  The  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  the  heart. 

"  Hypocrisy,  formality  in  prayer, 
And  the  dull  nervice  of  the  tifj  were  there." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  44. 

4.  Speech,  language. 
II.  Technically: 

1  Anal,  (pi.)  :  Two  fleshy  folds  formed  externally 
by  common  integument,  and  internally  by  mucous 
membrane,  having  between  thnm  tho  miiscli-  ..t 
the  lips,  some  fat,  and  the  labial  glands.  They  ar>- 
attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  ja\v.  ami  connected 
to  the  gum  in  the  mesial  lino  by  a  fold  of  imu-on- 
membrane,  tin-  upper  and  larger  being  called  the 
frtriittnt  Itibii  ttiiperioris,  the  other  tho  frcenum  ltif>i/ 
in/rriort*. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  .Sing.):  The  lower   petal   of   any   irregular 
flower. 

(2)  (PI.)  :  The  upper  and  lower  projecting  parts 
of  a  perforated,  monopetalous  corolla. 

3.  Zool.:  The  portions  of  a  univalve  shell  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  aperture.    The  right  side  is  fonneil 
by  the  outer  lip  (lofrrttm).  and  tlie  left  one  by  the 
inner  or  columellar  lip  (/a/n'um),  or  by  the  body 
whorl. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


lip-bit 


2538 


liquescent 


'      '"'"  I   :..•-.,,,  ,.i,,e-,  ll Ige  against  which         11-pir  -I-d«B,».  III.      [Mod.  Lilt,  liimrl  i*i;   Latin         llp'-pttg,  f>r. /"»•.. 

the  shoot  of  air  impinges,      rhe  vibration  acquired    foin.  pi.  adj.  sun.  »      ,  .  /« 

I  t..  th. -column  of  uirinthe        I.  /<.,/.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Malax.'*.. 


.lit.    [I.I  I',  f. I 
(See  the  verb.) 

•  •..I  produce- „  mu-ical  note.  I,  K,,l<,,,,.:  A  family  o'f  .Vl'oWi-i  groiVpTloinhjrcina.       B-  A* tulatanlive : 

•'•   I'.  '"'  '•  -      \  cut  too  plate;  a  projecting  part  of    Antenna?  longer  than  the  thorax,  pectinated  in  the       Hutic:  Tho  adjusting  tho  lit*  an  as  to  produce 

male;   abdomen  in   the  female  often  very   thick;    the  proper  tone  of  wind-in-t  rument-i  played  by  the 
ti.   II  ni,  i  trtirel :  A  rim  closing  tho  joint  between    larva  and  pupa  hair}', 
the  barrel  and  curb  of  a  turbine.  ..  _*     .  ..  ,  .,     ,   . 

,..   To  drop  thelipin  -nllenn.— or     r  M' 9  .          |        ,<  *'  P«    L        l'  I'l"'"'"^  (Q- »•)  i 

^ipt  ;  to  mock  ;  to  make  a  grimace.  „   .    "V  *    ,      V. s"  ,  ."f^vl. 

l:<>t. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Papilionaceous  flowers,  tnlie 
1  will  wjr'V.-  it  hji  at  tho  physicniTi  Lotea' 

lip-bit,  .«.     A  Is.riug.tool  adapted  to  heu-,l  in  a        HP,    »r  Is,    >.     [Probably    from    /.;»in«=unct,i- 


mouth. 

•lip  -pit,  a.    [LIPPED.] 

•lip  pi  tude,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lipiiituiln,  from 
/imn«  —  blear-eyed. )  The  quality  or  state  of  boing 
blear-eyed ;  blea  redness  of  eyes. 


UP-Dlt.  .«-.     A  Is, ring-tool  adapted  to  be  used  in  n        "*,    '     ""•    "     l" 

uid  having  a  cutting  lip  projecting  beyond  °  ,    -L         -., 

I  of  the  barrel.  I.  Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lii.ari- 

....  w  dae  (q- v.).    Ihe  si'pals  and  petals  are  spreading,      ^ 

rn,n.     Proe ling  only  from  the  hp-:  not  wi,i,  linear  segments,  the  lip  superior  or  inferior,    oriiie. 


•lip -pf,  a.    [Eng.  lip;  •».]    Having  large  lip-. 

HP  -jrl,  «-    fir.  f.-p<«.=fat;  -yl  (Chem.).] 

Chrm. :  CjHi.    Tho  hypothetical  radicle  of  glyc- 


,     . 

hearty,  not  genuine, 
lip-comfort,  *.    Consolatory  word-, 
lip-comforter,  ».    One  who  console*  wit  li  word-. 

lip-devotion,   ».       Prayers  uttered   by  the  lip.-, 
l)ii|  i!,.t  proceeding  from  the  heart. 

»ti"tt  will  not  »erre  the  turn;  it  undervalue* 
the  very  thing*  it  prays  for."— South:  .Srr«i»««,  vol.  vi., 
Mr.  10. 

•lip-good,  a.     Good  in  profession  only,  uot  in 
practice;  hypocritical. 

"When  his  grace  is  merely  hut  /i>-yo.*l." 

Hi-ll  Jiiiimn,.    Xrjtllui*,  i. 

lip-head  bolt,  ».    A  bolt  with  a  head  projecting 
•Uuways, 


the  column  elongated,  tlie  poll.-n  ma>-es  four,  waxy,  *1I    qua  ble,  n.     [Lat,  liquabiliat  from  ll'o;uo=to 

with  evanescent  gland-.  Known  species  thirty-three,  melt;  Ital.  liquahile.}    Capable  of  boing  liquated 

Ihegenn- is  named  with  allu.-ion,  London  thinks,  or  melted. 
to  the  soft  surface  of  the  leaves  in. some  species. 


. . . 

Katum.:    The  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Li- 
paridie  (q.  v.).    Lipnri»<lumnr  is  the  Gipsy-moth. 

:).  IrMhi/.:  A  genus  of  Discoboli.  /,i';mri«  <«(- 
Hurts  is  the  Unctuous Luiiipsucker,  or  Sca-suail. 

llp'-ir-Ita,  «.    [Or.  Ii>iro«=sliining.l 
Miii.:  The  same  as  FLUORITE  (q.  T.). 

11  par  6  $ele.  ».  [Or.  Iiparew=  fat,  and  fceK=a 
tumor.  J 

Med.:  A  tumor  consisting  wholly  or  in  groat  part 
of  fat. 


lip-laborious,  a.    Uttering  words  without  senti-       lip  -Ic,  a.    [<ir.  (i;««=  fat,  lard,  tallow;  vegetable 
meut  ;  hypocritical.  oil;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.J    (See  the  compound.) 

lip-labor,  «. 


,    .    Action  of  thn  lips  without,  concur- 
of    tho   heart;    words    without   sentiment; 

hypocrisy. 


•II  quite,  v.  i.  Si.  t.  [Lat.  liquatut,  pa.  par.  of 
/ir/uo— to  melt ;  Ital.  lii/uun  .] 

•A.  Intrant. :  To  melt,  to  liquefy  ;  to  become  dis- 
solved. 

B.  Tram.:  To  melt,  to  liquefy  ;  specif.,  in  metal- 
lurgy, to  separate  one  metal  from  another  less  fusi- 
ble by  exposing  the  mass  to  a  heat  sufficiently  groat 
to  melt  the  more  easily  fused  metal,  and  cause  it  to 
run  off. 

li  qua    tlon,   «.    [Lat.   liquatio,  from  liquatua, 

Iia.  par.  of  liquo;    Fr.  liquation;    Sp.  licuacion; 
tal.  liquazioiie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  liquefying  or  melting;  the  state  of 


being  liquefied  or  tnelteii. 
2.  Capacity  of  being 


ie  fingers. 


lip-language, ».  Oral . 
dist  mguished  from  that  of 
lip-reading,  s.    (Soo  extract.) 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  individuals  among  the 
Deaf  and_Uunib  have  acquired  the  power  of  llp.rra,tiun:        *i 
10  interpreting  the  visible  movements  of  the    gra, 
pa  of  a  speaker,  as  to  apprehend  the  words    whi 
:eM  accurately  thini  if  they  were  heard."— 


ing  molted. 

"The  common  opinion  huth  bean,  that  cryntal  in  not  h- 
ice  and  «now  concreted,  und,  by  duration  of  time, 
" 


llplc-acld,  f. 

f'lu-in. :  <>,H^O|i  ?).    Supposed  at  one  time  to  be  a 
distinct  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  but  now  believed       --mec 

a  little  Up-labor.  —Hulintliea:  Rlw.  I.  (an.    to  be  .in  Impure  snccinic  acid  obtained  by  tho  action  ing  but  i 

of  nitric  acid  upon  oleic  or  stearic  acids.  congealed  beyond  tiquatlmi."— Browne":  Vulgar  Errori. 
*llp    ISsa,  <i.    [Eng.  lip;  -lew.]    Having  no  lips.       II.  Mi'tall.:  Tho  act  or  operation  of  separating 

*ii«'  ix*    .,      rv     i:  i    i-    .  j-     •          a     i  \  one  metal  from  another  less  fusible  by  exposing  tho 

•Hp.;let.  «.     [English  l,p;  dinun.  sun*.  -/«•/.]    A  nii,,y  to  a  hoat  sufficiently  great  to  cause  the  more 

fusible  metal  to  melt  anil  run  off.     Thus  silver 


little  lip. 


that  is,  of 
mouth  and  lips 
h«  utters,  no  let 
(Jarjiniter;  Men 


•lip   6  gram,  ».     [Greek 


=  to   leave,    and    separated  from  copper  by  melting  tho  alloy  with  the 


nun, i     a  letter;  orapAu=to  write.]    A  writing  in    addition  of  lead,  and  cooling  the  triple  alloy  snd- 
rticular  letter  is  omitted.    Thus  in  the    denly  in  the  form  of  cakes.    These  cakes  are  heated 


litav  (1876),  188o. 
Empty  promises. 


icli  a  par    „ 

of  Tryphiodorus,  there  is  no  A  in  the  tirst 


book,  no  It  in  the  second  book,  and  so  on. 


•Up  6  gram  mat -Ic,  a.    IPT.UpogrnmmaUq**,   c 

rom  (ir.  Ift>o0ru»i»i«f>M=wanting  a  letter. J  |Liri>-       liquatlon-neartn,   liquation-furnace, 
.uvM.l    Of  or  pertaining  to   lipogrums;   of    the    hearth  or  furnace  in  which  metals  are  wpar 


•lip-reward, «. 
lip-salve, «. 

1.  r.i>.:  A  salvo  or  ointment  for  the  lips. 
*•-'.  h'iii. :  Flattering  speech, 
llp-servlce, «. 

1.  Service  rendered  to  God  by  tho  lips  while  the 
heart  is  alienated  from  Him.    The  reference  is  to 

Markvii.6.  *llp  0-gram   ma  tlst,  «.  [Fr.  HpogrammatMt.} 

rvice  rendered  by  the  lips    A  writer  of  lipograms. 

lip   6  ma,  ».    [Gr.  {tp<M=fat.] 


fi 

GRAM  , 

nature  of  a  lipogram. 
•Up-6  gram  ma 


Isa.  xxix.  i:t;  Matt.  xv.  8:  Markvii.6. 
'J.  Similarly,  insincere  service  rondel 
toman. 

llp-wlsdom,  «.  Wisdom  in  talk  or  words,  but 
not  in  action  or  experience;  theory  di--ociatcd  from 
practic. . 

_'J  1(t1"'1  »"  '•  but  (/p-ir(«<loiii,  which  wants  experience." 

Up-work,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  LIP-I,ABOB  (q.  v.). 

'2.  Tho  act  of  kissing. 

•Up-working,  a.    Lip-laborious,  hypocritical. 


t..  Mich  a  degree  on  an  inclined  hearth  as  to  cause 
tho  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  to  run  off,  aud  allow  the 

copper  to  remain. 

«.      A 

_,__'atedby 

exposure  to  a  heat  which   melts  one  or  more  of 
them,  but  leaves  tho  other  or  others  tunnelled. 
II  que  f  a    Cl  ant  (C  as  Sh)    «.  f  Lat.  liaunfnri 
r,  par.  of  /i</Me/aci'o=to  make  ' 


Hull  Id,  BuQTcZClO  —  to  in 

*1.  Oni.  Lana.:  That 


Up,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lip,  >.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  touch  as  with  tho  lips;  to  kiss. 
"Kound  him  ladles  thronged  in  warm  pursuit 
Fingered  and  lippfit  and  proffered  the  strange  store." 
/'.  '.'.  ItiMrtti.    A,,,.'..,  ll,i,il,lrii. 

f-'.  To  utter  with  the  lips  ;  to  speak. 

"  When  I  heard  my  name  most  fondly  //;»;>M." 

/I..IN;    Vii'ilvmtnit,  bk.   i. 


lip-pan,  r.  l.     (M.  Goth.  lau>,jan=to  trust  ;  (ier 


lip  -p»r.  .. 


us  to  pnxluco 

ts    played    by 

mouth. 

11  pay  ml-a,  «.    [Greek  /ijia=fat, 
1'ntluil.:  Fatty  matter  in  the  blood. 

LI  pan?,  ».     [Native  name.]    A  tribe  of  North    "'"' 'r' 
\niericau  I  ndians  of  Apache  stock  living  in  North- 
ern Mexico. 

II  par  I-a, «. 

•"'•'  •:  , , ^....o,- 

tng  with  oil;  unctuous;  from  the  shining  surface  of 

MI.,  leave*.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  gonns  of  the  tribe  Liparien. 

The  tender   stalks  and  leaves  of  /.!>,./,<  -  .  

wild  in  the   I'linjaub.  is   pre-criln..!    in    infusfon  fo    '•''''"'"  is  aromatic  like  sage  (.r  thyme, 
childri'ii  suffr.ring  from  indigestion,  un.i  to  women 
after  delivery. 


which  liquefies  or  tends  to 

liquefy  other  things. 

'i.  Med.:  An  agent  which  augments  the  secretions 
and  promotes  tho  liquefying  processes  of  the  animal 
Paltuil.:  A  fatty  tumor,  benign  in  its  nature,  and    economy. 

which,  when  once  extirpated,  never  returns.  II  que  faction,  <.«/.«?.    [Lat.  liquefaetio,  from 

II  p6  thjfm  -I-a., «.    [LEIPOTHYMIA.]  Ugutfaettu,  pa.  par.  of  liquefacio=tt> liquefy  (q.  v.) ; 

II  po  th*m--Ic,li  p8th   ym-o«a,«,lj.    (LKII-O.    llmT**"**0**  Ital>  '"'Uf/orl'<me •'  faP-  fe«a/ac- 

THYMK.J    Swooning,  fainting.  1.  The  actor  operation  of  liquefying,  molting,  or 

*Hp8th   $  m?,  «.    [LEIPOTHYMIA. J    A  swoon,  a    '''".solving;  tho  operation  of  converting  a  solid  into 

faint.  a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat  or  caloric. 

m.    .  •  -  2.  The  state  of  being  liquefied,  melted,  or  dis- 

[dr.  /.-ipo=to  leave,  and  Eng.    solved. 

II  quS  fi  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  liquefy;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  bo  liquefied,  molted,  or  dissolved ;  capa- 
ble of  liquefaction. 

ir-quS-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ltt^UEPY.] 

II  -qu8  fi  Sr,  «.  [Eng.  liquefy;  -tr.]  One  who 
or  that  which  liquefies,  melts,  or  dissolves. 

II  -au8-fy,  «1I    qul  f»,  r.  t.&  i.    [Fr.  Uqvtfrr, 
from  Lat.  ti<iuefarin—t>t  make  liquid,  to  dissolve; 
liiiit<-flii-  to  become  liquid,  to  bo  dissolved :  liqi, 
-liquid,  and/oci'o  (pass.ylo)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  melt,  to  dissolve;  to  convert  from 

"Mineral  bowels,  lltittifinl  by  fire, 
U'erwhelm  the  lields,  tty  Nature  1 


-p6-t«p 


"  Mr.  Hclater  on  l/pntmtni,  a  new  term  which  he  consld- 
frp.l  convenient  in  order  to  designate  ti|..-,,r  life,  the 
absence  of  which  is  characteristic  of  a  particular  district 
or  region. "—AtketuTum.  March  1.  1S82. 

lipped,  ii.    [Eng.  lip,  s. ;  •«!.] 
\.<>,-il.   I. in,,!. :  Having  lips;  having  an  edge  or 
border  raeemblinc  a  lip. 
'-'.  It,,/.:  llavinga  distinct  lip  orlabellum,  as  the 

TZrfjMMd  mill  luirli-tl;  A  term  applied  to  n  wall 
built  of^stones  without  mortar,  but  which  has  the 

and  the  whole 


Short  waves,  rough 


'"  di 


"t     '«fc     t  "  The  blood  of  St.  J»nuar!u«;(7i«-/Ird  at  the  approach 

In  the  forenoon,  although  a  strong  westerly  breeze  of  the  Halm's  lumd."— Atlilisuii    On  Italy 
raised  a  traahlnM>me/i|i;,rr  on  the  wnler,  hosculleil  down         ,,,   _„*.  .»  rr-         ,  T  m. 

•mhuttheloodovwrtlweluunploiuUpiouOT."    i,.,,.i..,.       *"  quSs -?en-cy,  ».    [Eng.  liquescent ;  -rj,.]  Ths 

!-».«.     |  Apparently  not  from  Gr.  lipiirin    IHtila  Trlramuli  l:>"   —         '•   -•  u-!--   "—  • 

•ranee;  but  from  (,-/,,.,-,«     fatty,  oily,  -hill-  * 


quality  or   -:ate  of  being  liquescent  ;   aptncs-  |<> 

Illell. 

*1I  qu8s  -f.ent,  adj.  [Lat,  HquriH-en*,  pr.  par.  of 
In/awn  to  I.  (come  liquid;  from  liqueo  =  to  be 
liquid.)  .Melting;  becoming  liquid;  liquefying. 
liquid* 


Ate,    fit,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


Up'-plS,  llp-pf,  «ufc»f.    [A.  S.  lc«p  =  a  bucket.] 

.]    'I Tie  tourth  part  of  a  peck.    (N. 


And  nebulous  luster  was  born." 

B.  A.  Pat:  Ulalu 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    Mr,    ther«;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     aon;     mute,     cub,     cllre,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    air, 
se,     oe  =  «; 


marine;    g6, 


pot, 

kw. 


liqueur 

II  queiir  (qu  as  ki,  ••••.  I  Kr.,  from  Lat.  liquor— 
liquor  (q.  v.J.]  A  drink  compounded  of  alcohol, 
water,  and  sugar,  flavored  with  an  infusion  or 
extract  of  some  fruit,  spice.,  or  aromatic  substance. 

II  quid,  *li  quide.  a.  &  «.  fFr.  liquide,  from 
Lat.  liiiuidiin  —  liquid,  moist,  from  f/yi<eo  =  tobe 
liquid  or  moist  ;  Bp.  Altai,  liiiuido.} 

A.  Afiidji •i-iin- ; 

1.  Ordinary  Lu»<iu<i>l>  •' 

I.  Not  solid;  fluid;  flowing  or  capable  of  flowing; 
consistingof  particles  which  can  move  freely  among 

each  other  on  the  least  pressure. 
•2.   Wet. 
••\«    now    with    liiiaiil    linns    embrace    the   wandering 

„},,  )rr."  l)r«lll"H       I'ahlnlhll  III,  B.  6. 

:i.  Flowing  smoothly  and  ea.-ily  ;  soft;  free  from 
hai  ^Ime.'S  or  roughness. 

••/,/•/"/./,  low,  silvery,  strciimed  the  tones  beneath  the 
enchanted  bow."— Lyttuii:  Zaiitiiii,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  l>c  obtainable  l>y  law. 

til.  Gram.:  Smooth,  easy;  pronounced  easily, 
and  with  a  slight  contact  of  tho  organs  of  articula- 
tion ;  as,  a  li'in/il  letter. 

B.  A»mil>»t«iilive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  substance  whoso  parts  are  ca- 
pablo  of   moving  freely  among  themselves  on  the 
least  pressure,  and  which,  therefore,    retains  no 
fixed  form;  a  substance!  in  a  state  of  liquidity;  a 
fluid  not  aeriform.    [FLUID.] 

"  Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heats  annoy, 
To  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy, 
Quaffing  rich  llqutds."  Philips. 

TT  Volatile  liquids  are  those,  capable  of  rising  in 
vapor;  fixed  liquids  cannot  do  this,  unless  chem- 
ically decomposed. 

2.  Gram.:  A  letter  or  sound  pronounced  with  a 
slight  contact  of  tho  organs  of  articulation,  as  /, 

liquid -assets,  «.  pi.  A  term  used  by  bankers  to 
denote  coin,  bank-notes,  and  securities,  which  can 
be  instantly  converted  into  cash. 

liquid-reserve,  8.  That  portion  of  a  hank's  re- 
serve which  can  be  at  any  moment  converted  into 
ca.-h  or  ol  lierwise  realized. 

liquid-securities,  «.  pi.  Securities  that  can  be 
easily  and  promptly  converted  into  cash. 

liquid  storax,  s. 

P/KIJ-.  :  Tho  resinous  drug  obtained  from  Liquid- 
inn/Kir  orientals  and  other  species  of  tho  genus. 
It  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
thence  again  exported  to  China.  Tho  Mohamme- 
dans rogardit  as  tonic,  resolvent,  suppurative.  and 
astringent.  It  is  applied  in  swellings,  in  orchitis, 
Ac.  Mixed  with  linseed  oil,  it  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  itch.  (Prof.  Watt,  in  Calcutta  Exhib. 
Report.) 

1l  Formerly  liquid  storax  was  supposed  to  come 
from  the  Dammar  pine. 

•ll'-auld-a-ble,  <i.  [Eug.  liquid ;  -nble.  I  Capa- 
ble of  being  liquidated. 

II  quld-am-bar,  II  quid  am-b§r,  ».  [English 
liiliiid,  and  ambar,  a  corruption  of  amber  (q.  v.).J 

1.  ISntin.i/: 

(1)  (Sing.):  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
order  Alt  iiigiacow  (q.v.).  Several  species  of  Liqu id- 
ambaryielda  fragrant  rosin-liko  storax.  Liquid- 
imiliar  orientate  grows  in  the  southwest  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus.  It  is  a  handsome  tree 
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*6.  Toinaki'li-ss  ha r«li  or  grating  ;  a.-,  toliquidntf 
a  sound. 

II.  Comw.:  To  wind  up,  as  a  linn  or  company,  by 
arranffiiwwUh  its  debtors  and  creditors,  audappor- 

tion  ing  tho  loss  or  profit  of  i-arh  partuer  or  slmre- 
holdor. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  wind  up,  aa  a  firm  or  company, 
by  arrangement  with  the  O*bton  and  creditor.-  ;  to 
go  into  liquidation. 

U'-qnI-d&-t5d,  pa.  par,  k  a.    [LIQUIDATE.] 

liquidated  damages, «.  /•/. 

Lan-;  A  certain  fixed  and  ascertained  sum,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  penalty,  which  is  both  un- 
certaiu  and  unascertained.  (  U'/iarfcm.) 

II  qul  da  -tion,  s.    [Fr.J    [  LIQUIDATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  The  act  of  liquidating,  settling, 
or  paying  off;  as,  tho  liquidation  of  a  debt;  the 
stato  of  being  liquidated  or  paid  off. 

2.  C'omm.:  The  act  of  winding  up,  as  a  firm  or 
company,  by  arrangement  with  tho  several  debtor- 
and  creditors,  and  an  apportionment  of  the  profit 
or  loss  of  each  partner  or  shareholder. 

Ii'-qul-d&-t5r,  «.    [Em?,  liquidate);  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lany.:  One   who    liqnidatr-,  settles,  or 
pays  off,  as  a  debt. 

2.  CV/mm.  .*  An  official  appointed   to  conduct  tho 
liquidation  or  winding  up  of  a  linn  or  company ;  to 
bring  or  dofend  actions,  and  generally  to  do  all 
necessary  business  on  its  behalf. 

H-qnld'-l-ty,  8.  [Lat.  liquidity  from  liquidus 
=  liquid,  clear;  Fr.  liquidity;  Ital.  Itquidita.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  liquid  ;  that  stato 
or  condition  of  a  material  substance  in  which  the 
component  particles  are  free  to  movo  alxmt  among 
themselves  on  tho  least  pressure  ;  fluidity. 

"The  spirits,  for  their  l/<i><i-titii,  are  more  tmcajtnMe 
than  thetluid  medium  .  .  .  to  petvevere  in  the  continued 
repetition  of  voculuirs." — Olanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  smooth,  flowing, 
melodious,  or  agreeable ;  as,  tho  liquidity  of  sound, 
music,  &c. 

ll'-quld-lze,  r.  t.  [Eng.  liquid;  >ize.~\  To  make 
liquid  ;  to  liquefy. 


liquor-pump,  #. 

.   Ai1. 

liquor  sanguinls,  s. 
liquor   silicum,  a. 


lish 

A  portable  pump  for  emptying 


,,,,,.    [EnR  ,.,.,,.  _,u]    ,„  „  ,iqui(1, 

flowing  manner ;  smoothly,  flowiugly. 

„ 

H -quId-nSss.  s     [English  /mi.id;   -new.]    The 
uality  or  state  of  being  liquid  ;  liquidity. 


[PLASMA.] 

Liquor  of   flints,    soluble 


qu 

"Oil  of  anniseed*.  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into  the 
consistence  of  white  butter,  which,  with  the  least  heut, 
resumed  its  former  liquidneinf."—lioylf:  H'urA-*,  i.  536. 

H'-qu5r  (qu  as  k),  *lic-our,  *lic-ur,  *.  TO.  Fr. 
liqeur;  Fr.  liqueur,  from  Lat.  tiquorem,  accus.  of 
liquor= moisture,  from  liquco=to  bo  liquid;  Sp.  & 

1.  A  liquid  or  fluia  substance;  anything  liquid, 
as  water,  milk,  &c. 

"A  liquor  well  known  to  the  diplomatists  of  that  iige 
watt  applied  to  the  paper." — Mocnulay.-  Hist,  Eny.t  ch.  xv. 

2.  Especially  applied  to  alcoliolic  or  spirituous 
liquids,  either  distilled  or  fermented,  as  brandy, 
beer,  *-- 


"A  fermented  liqunr,  for  example,  which  is  called 
beer  .  .  .  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  common 
drink  of  the  people  in  America."— Smith:  Wealth  o/A*«- 

ASlll   1*1  HlOr,  UIlll  111  V.  jpl  11^.        J.K     »=     «*     *ie»ii«ovi"«   vi.j<j        tiullS,   bk.  V.,  Cll.    111. 

like  u  plane,  forty  feet  high.    That  of  this  country  A  apl)licd  ^  prepared  solution,  as- 

ta  i,  *t,,raciftua,  and  contains  much  benzole  acid.       * }  Dyeing  \  'A  dye  J^lSSt  in  solution,  as  tin- 

liquor. 

(2)  Liquor  of  Libavius :  Bichloride  of  tin. 

(3)  Sugar:  A  solution  of  sugar,  used  in  claying 
tho  loaves. 

4.  Pharm.,<tc.:  A  watery  solution,  either  of  in- 
organic substances  or  of  certain  definite  active 
organic  principles.  They  differ  both  from  plant 
juices  and  from  extracts.  (Jarrod  enumerates  thir- 


(2)  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  tothoordor 
.Yltingiace«>  Iq.  v.). 

2.  Palaobot.:  Accorclin«  to  M.  Gaudin  and  tho 
Marijuis  Strozzi.  Liquidainliar  curopaeum  has  been 
fotiiKl  in  tho  Older  Pliocene  beds  at  Montajone  in 

:t.  j'liar.:  Tho  drug  obtained  from  the  Liquidam- 
bar  trees.  [LltjUiD  STUUA  \ .  ] 

ll'-qul-date,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  Hquidi-tuH.  pa. 
par.  <>f  li<fuido=to  clarify,  to  make  clear;  liquid*'* 
=cloar,  liquid. J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

+1.  To  make  liquid  ;  to  liquefy. 

2.  To   clear    from    obscurity;    to  make  clear  or 
plain. 

••  Timf  nnly  cnn  liquidate  the  meaning  of  till  parts  of  a 
C'Mu|Miiii<l  system." — Ilaniiitoii,  in  Ann"' 

'.\.  To  reduce  to  precision;  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of. 

"Their  demands  were  liiinl'lntfl.  unit  duold  tw  pro- 
vided for  in  the  neit  tax-bill."— Kumsuj/,  in  .liuiaiulalr. 

4.  To  pay  off,  to  clear  off,  as  a  debt. 

*r>.  To  lessen;  to  diminish  in  gravity  or  mn-or- 
fcance. 


liquor-thief, «.  A  tube  which  is  let  down  through 
tho  Dung-hole  of  a  cask  uiicl  then  closed,  so  a-- to 
withdraw  liquid  therefrom.  It  is  nsnally  closed  at 
the  top  by  the  finger,  but  sometimes  by  a  plug. 
A  .sampling-tube;  a  velmche. 

•II  quSr  (qu  as  k),  v.  t.   [LIO.UOB,  «.) 

1.  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to  fill  with  liquor. 

"  Round  tui  a  globe,  Hnd  lii/tntr'tt  every  chink, 
Ooodly  and  great  he  i.nil»  Ixihind  hi-  link." 

Itryiiftt:  Alifitil'tw  and  Achlttiphel,  ii.  461. 

2.  To  grease,  as  with  tallow  or  oil. 

"And  cart-wheeU  squeak  not  when  they  are  Hgtiored."— 
Bacon:  Kat.  Ui't.,8  117. 

U-qu5r-Ice,  *.    [LICOEICE.] 

1! -r<l,  «.  [Lat.  libra=u  ixiunil,  whence  also  Fr. 
lin-i'.\  The  unit  of  value  and  of  acc<>unt  in  Italy. 
Both  tho  gold  and  silver  Urn  lire  identical  in  weight 
and  fineness  with  the  French  franc.  [FRANC. J  The 
lira  is  divided  into  1UU  ccntesiini. 

II  rfil  -1»,  ».    [Lat.=a  furrow.) 

Kotana:  A  linear  shield  with  a  channel  along 
the  middle.  It  occurs  in  tho  lichens  of  the  K'enns 
Opegrapha. 

*llr  I  con  f5n'-9Jf,  *llr  I  cfcm  phan  -cf ,  «. 
TEtym.  doubtful,  but  apparently  a  corruption  of 
lily  convallia.]  The  lily  of  the  valley. 

llr-I  6  dSn  -drln, ».    [LIRIODEXDHONIN.] 

llr  I  6  dSn  -  dron,  «.  [Gr.  J«irion=a  lily,  and 
dendroii—&  tree.j 

1.  Bot. :    A    genus   of    Magnoliacen',    tribo    Mag- 
nolieip.    Liriottendron  tulipifera  is  the  Tulip-tree, 
\Vhitowood,  Candle-wwHl,  Tulip-bearing  Lily  tree, 
Virginian  Poplar  or  Poplar  of  America.    It  is  n  tall 
tree,  with  iUldlo-shaped  leaves,  tulip  or   lily-like 
flowers  with  six  petals  in  two  rows.     Thu  bark  has 
properties  like  that  of  Cinchona. 

2.  Palaeoliot.:  The  genus  is  believed  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

llr  I  o^dSn  -dr5n-In.   Ur-I-6-<l6n  drln,  nubst. 

[Eng.  liriodendron;  -in.} 

Chem.:  A  neutral, bitter,  and  partly  volatile  sub- 
stance  from   tho    tulip-tree.    It  crystallizes   from 
alcohol  in  scales  or  needles,  and 
melts  at  83*. 


•llr-I  pip  I  6n  at  8d,  a.  [ 

.J    Hooded ;  wearing  a  liri- 


rpoop 
poop 

"  Master    Janotufl 


ty-five  liquors  used  by  medical  practitioners ;  as, 
liquor  iiiuiHi'iiin1,  liquor  ferri perchloridi,  Sx. 

1j  In  liquor:  Intoxicated. 

liquor  amnlos,  s. 

Bot.:  The  fluid  matter  contained  within  the 
nucleus  of  an  ovule,  and  rappOMd  to  nourish  the 
embryo  during  its  growth. 

liquor-Constable,  s.  An  officer  appointed  nndor 
tho  laws  of  South  Carolina  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  statute  to  prevent  the  storage  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

"South  Carolina  seems  to  have  been  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  The  opposition  to  the  Dispensary  Law  in  l):ir. 
lington,  which  had  been  very  Htrpng  from  the  beginning, 
culminated  lastweekin  a  conflict  between  i-iii/.niis  unil 
liquor-constable*,  or  "whisky  Bpiett,"  as  they  are  called,  in 
i  citizens  were  killed  and  several  wounded." — 
(N.  V.),  April  14,  1894. 


rl  pup,   *lir-ry  poop,  *ler-rl- 

Tiripepi'on,  from  Low  Lat.  liri- 
pipiunii  said  to  bo  a  corruption 
of  Latin  cleri  ephippium  —  tho 
caparison  of  a  cleric.] 

1.  The  ancieutdressof  a  clergy- 
man ;  in  early  times,  probably  a 
hood  or  tippet ;  later,  a  scarf  or 
an    appendage    to    the    ancient 

hood,  consisting  of  long  tails  or  Linpoop. 
tippets,  passing  round  tho  neck  (Fromaflfternth-ren- 
ana  hanging  down  to  tho  feet,  tury  MS.  in  strutt.) 
and  often  jagged.  This  ornament 
was  not  always  confined  to  tho  clergy,  for  Pock, 
speaking  of  the  extravagance  of  dress  used  by  the 
commons  in  tho  time  of  lidward  III.,  says:  "Their 
lerripippes reach  to  their  heelsall  jagged."  (Naret.) 

2.  Acuteness;  smartness  or  learning  fit  for  a  cler- 
gyman ;  a  smart  trick. 

"And  whereas  thon  takest  the  matter  no  far  in  nnuffe,  I 
will  teach  thee  thy  Igrripupn  after  another  fuahion."— 
llvlin&hed:  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  vi. 

:i.  A  silly  person . 

llr  -4-c6ne,  «.    [LIROCONITE.] 

H-r5c  -6  nlte,  llr'-S-cflne,  ».     [Or.  f«irn*=pale, 

and  tonia  =  pow<lcr  ;  (TIT.  lii'ttk'iu,  liri>konit.\ 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  only  in  crys- 
tals or  (very  rarely)  granular.  Hardness,  2  ^'5: 
specific  gravity,  2'W2-2'985;  luster,  vitreous;  color, 
sky-bluo  and  verdigris-green;  streak,  the  same; 
fracture,  imperfectly  conchoidal;  composition,  a 
hydrated  iiliosp|i<,-ai -onato  of  copper  and  alumina 
Found  formerly  in  various  mines  in  Cornwall. 

LIs   b&n.s.    [Seodef.] 

1.  A  kind  of  wliito  wine,  so  called  from  being 
shipped  from  Lisbon.  It  is  produced  in  tho  prov- 
ince of  Kstrcmadura. 

*^.  A  kind  of  soft  sugar. 

fin.  doubtful.]    Stout, 


boll     b<»-     pout     Jowl-     cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  fc 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tiou,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble, 


lisk 

Mlsk,  'leak,  Meske,  ».    I  Han.  lyike.]    The  groin 
Hi-  tl, ink. 
Us  keard    Ite  (ea  as  ai,  ».    (Named   by  Maske- 

r  I.i-kmird,  where  found  ;  sutl.  -il,   I  Mm.  '.  ] 

:  A  mineral  occurring  to  thin,  fibrous  crusts 

or  a>  minute  capillary  crystals.    Color,  white, some-         j_  T[1(. 

times  with  a  greenish  tint.    CompnaitlOD ;  Besqtii-  ci(,t|i  fn: 

oxide  of  iron,  7'HKI;  alumina,  'J>'li.1»;  arsenic  acid,  an,|  ;„(,. 

-nlphnric  acid.  Till  :  oxide  of  copper,  r«27  ;  fl]|,.t. 
lime.  d'Tr.i;  \vateu  :irn."^l.     Found,  associated  with        «M    \ 
scorodite     ,|.  »,),  at  the  Marke  Valley  mine,  uear       «;^   \ 
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list  Ml,  ».    [Fr.  IMe  =  n  list,  a   roll,  a  selvage 
tromO.  H.Oer. 


Us -tel, ».    [Fr. 


roll,  a  allot.) 
1.  .In/..:  A  list,  a  fillet. 


listness 

,  IMtau,  from  li«f«  =  a  list,  a 


...  ,  . 

•_'.  Joinery:  A  narrow,  slightly  projecting  ledge; 
a  reglet . 
11s  -ten  (I  sileut),  'luBt-nen,  r.  t.  &  f.    (Mid. 


.inl.  ( Cornwall. 

Lisle  In  silent),*.    [Seedef.l 

Lisle-lace,  «.  A  light,  line,  transparent,  white- 
thread,  hand  -made  lace,  >o  railed  from  l.i-le.  in 
I  i  .met-  It  1 1  a,-  a  diamond-shaped  mesh,  formed  by 
two  threads  plaited  to  a  perpendicular  line.  Also 
known  a-  clear-foundation. 

•llsne,  *lls  Ben,  *.  [Ktym.  doubtful.]  A  cavity, 
a  hollow,  a  hole. 

lisp,  *llsp  en,  *llp  sen,  r.  /.  A  t.    [A.  S.  «trli«p- 

ian.  from    n-linjt  -imperfect    in   utterance,   lisping; 

cogn.  with   Put.   /i'n;«'ii  =  to  lisp;  Dan,  III-.SIK  ;  Sw. 

I  ieu.  li*iieln  =  t<>  lisp,  to  whisper.] 

A.    tntf/lnxttli'f  : 

1.  To  pronounce  the  sibilants  *  and  z  imi*erfectly, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  sound  of  thttrdh. 

'J.  To  .speak  affectedly, 

:i.  To  sjieak  Imperfectly, ai  a  child  ;  tomakefeoble 

or  imiierfeet  attempts  at  speaking. 

"  While  Ituplng  children,  touch' ,1  with  infant  fear. 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  t  IV  unconscious  tear." 
Ftitctmfr:  Shipwreck,  iii. 


.  (ier.  /.  i  *!••  ^a  liorder;  cogn. 

with  A.S.  tixt-n  border;  Dut.  liJMt :   Icel.  linln.  Imti 
=list,  selvage ;  Dan.  lisle ;  Sw.  list ;  Sp.  &  I  tal.  liflu.. } 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
.  The  border,  edge  or  selvage  of  cloth  ;  a  strip  of       —    -.—    - 

•ruling  the  border  or  edge  of  broadcloth.    Kug.  ln*ten.  from  A.  S.  htyttan,  MMan=ta listen.] 
"     a  it;  a  strip  i  (  cloth,  a    [LnT(S),O.J 

A.  Intrant,:  To  give  car  or  attention ;  to  attend, 
border. 
...  ,.  stripe. 

"4.  A  line  inclosing  or  forming  the  extremity  of  a 
piece  of  ground  or  field  of  combat. 
*r».  A  boundary,  a  bound,  a  limit. 


"  The  ocean,  overpeering  of  hU  IM, 
Eata  not  the  flats  with  more  tapMoOM  haaU. 

Shake*t>- :  tlamlft,  iv.  o. 

6.  A  roll,  a  catalogue;  as,  a  IM  of  names. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Arch. :  A  little  square  molding,  a  fillet,  a  listel. 

2.  Carpentry : 

MI  The  upper  member  of  a  railing. 
m  A  narrow  strip  from  the  edge  of  a  plank. 
(3)  A  small,  square  molding;  a  fillet. 
t.  /i'.i/i("i/i<iA-iii</:  A  woolen  flap  in  the  hands  of  a 
rope- maker,  through  which  the  yarn  goes. 
4.  Tin-working: 


hearken. 

"  I  know  that  he  lien  and  li*trn*  mute." 

T<  iinyx'in:  Mauii,  II.  V.  60. 

*B.  Traiw.:  To  hearken  to ;  to  give  ear  or  atten- 
tion to. 

"And  now,  OctaviuH, 

LMrn  great  things.     Itrntus  and  CiiHsius 
Are  levying  powers." 

$hnkr*p.:  Jiilitt*  (\r»ar,  iv.  I. 

r  To  listen  after:  To  enquire  eagerly  after;  to 
seek  for  information  about, 

lls    ten  «r  ((silent),  ».    [Eng.  litten;  -er.1    One 
who  listens ;  a  hearer,  a  hearkener. 

"He  ended:  and  a  kind  of  Hpell 
Upon  the  silent  litttntrt  fell." 
Lonufrllvtc:    Wayittilf  Inn. 

tllst  -8r  (!),«.    [Bug.  IM  (1),  T.  ;  -«r.] 


(Inter.) 

_   ,_,,_. „---    ...    ....    One  who 

Of  A"  thin  coat'of  tin  preparatory  to  the  thicker    compiles  a  list,  rotf,  or  catalogue 
coat,  in  tinning  iron  plates.  Us -Mr  (2) , «.    [LEISTEB.J    A  three-pronged  li-h- 

(2)  A  selvage  of  wire  or  tin  formed  on  the  under    spoar. 

edgeof  plates  in  tinning.  llB'-tSr-ft,  «.    [Named  after  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 

list-Dan  s     A  perforated  skimmer,  a  British  naturalist.] 

Hot. :  Bird's  Nest  or  Twayblado,  the  typical  genus 

list-pot,  «.    A  heated  nan  with  a  small  quantity    Of  t|,e  family   Listerida?.     The  root   is   of    fleshy 

_,  .     of  tin  at  the  bottom,  and  the  last  of  the  series  of    fibers;  the  leaves  two  or  none;  the  flowers  are  in 

B.  Trau*.:  Toprononncowithalisporaffectedlv.    avc  ,>lln(f  use<1  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate.  green  or  brown  racemes,   the   sepals   and    petals 


lisp,  ».    [Lisp,  t'.]    The  act  or  habit  of  lisping. 
Us  p£n  dens,...    [Lat.j 
/.""•:  A  pending  suit. 

lisp  8r,  ».  \KT\K.  li*i> ;  -rr-1  One  who  lisps ;  one 
who  spi>aks  with  a  lisp  or  affectedly. 

lisp    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  It ».    [Lisp,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  uitj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  -1*  milift. :  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking  with  a 

lisp  or  affectedly. 

lisp  Ing  -If,  (nil'.  [Eng.  litpinij;  -///.]  In  a  lisp- 
ing manner;  with  a  lisp. 

11s  pund,  «.  [Dan.  &.  Sw.  lupmul;  Icel.  lip- 
jitnnl.]  A  weight  in  use  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  At-.. 
and  varying  in  different  countries  from  14  Ibs.  to  IS 
Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

*liS8,  «.  I  A.  S.  /i«»=forgivcness.]  Forgiveness, 
remission,  aoatement. 

llss  an'-th€,  K.  [Or.  //*tojt=smooth,  and  antlua 
=  a  flower.  From  the  segments  of  the  small  white 
flowers  being  smooth  instead  of  bearded.] 

Bot.:  Anenus  of  Epacridacea*,  tribe  Styphelieap. 
They  are  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The 
fruits  of  LiMHintlte  itapiila  are  eaten,  but  are  not 
pulpy  enough  to  be  worth  much. 

•llsse,  v.  t.  4  «.    [A.  S.  lusian,  litlhsian.1 

A.  Traiw. :  To  lessen,  to  relieve,  to  abate. 

B.  Tntrans.:  To  grow  easy,  to  obtain  relief,  to  bo 
relieved. 


i^irrn    or    urowu    i  ;u-rni'-  -,     inn     -i'j>,u-     ft  mi     |WMUB 

•sire.]  [LusT.s.]    spreading  and  incurved,  the  Up  dettexed,  two-cleft, 
i.          the  spur  none,  the  pollen  masses  two,  powdery, 
,  wish,  inchua-    (|1(,  Kl'ands  connate. 

Lister  -1-a-n.  a.  f  Lister;  -lan.J  Pertaining  to, 
characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
antiseptic  surgery  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister. 

[LlSTEBISM.] 

"The  results  of  the  Li»tfrlnti  system  in  surgery  are 
proved  to  be  decidedly  succes-ful." — Juurii.  o/.scj, ,,,  . . 

Hs-t8r -I-da?,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  IMei-(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -I'<ME.] 
Hot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Noottea?. 

Us  -t8r-lne.  «.    A  much  used  and  very  valuable 


list  (2),«.  [A.S.  liw/  =  pleasure, desire 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Desire,  pleasure 
tion. 

2.  Xaut.:  An  inclination  of  a  ship  to  one  side;  a 
heel. 

llst(l),f.  t.  &  i.    [LIST  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  insert  in  a  list  or  catalogue. 

"Coupons  must,   be  littrtt  on    the   company's    printed 
form." — /xmiioii  Ttleyruph. 

2.  .Spec..1  To  enrol  or  engage  for  the  public  serv- 
ice, as  soldiers ;  to  enlist. 

"  He  entertained  and  listetl  all 
themselves."  — ( 'larfrntotl. 

3.  To  enrol,  or  attach  one's  self  as  a  supporter  of 

a  cause;  toenlist.  Lls -ter-I§m,  «.    [Eng.,&c.,  Lister(ian) ;  4m.] 

*4.  To  enclose  or  shut  off  Jor  combat.  Surg.:  The  name  given  to  a  system  of  operative 

"What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws  surgery  and  conservative  dressing  intr«xluced  by 

Of  worms— <m  battle-plains  or  littrtt  s|>ot?  Kir  Joseph  (then  Mr.)   Lister,  of    Kings  College 

Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot."  Hospital.    It  consists  of   the   free   employment  of 

lit/run.-  vhlltle  HanM,  iv.  1S9.  carbolic  acid— preferably  iu  the  form  of  absolute 

B.  To  cover  with  a  list  or  a  strip  of  cloth  ;  as,  to  phenol.    The  Instruments  to  be  used  are  dipped  in 
lift  a  door.  a  solution  of  it ;  during^  the  operation  the  solution 

6.  To  mark  with  a  stripe  or  streak.  in  the  form  of  spray  is  widely  diffused,  and  the 

7.  To  sew  together  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to    dressings  are  carbolized.    (For  details  see  Braith- 
make  a  particolored  show  or  to  form  a  border.  uattt:  Retrospect  of  Medicine,  UZX.  99-107.) 

"A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow  "On  the  battle-field,  in  the  hospital,  and  the  homes  of 

t'oum>icuou«,  with  three  linteil  colors  gay."  the   sick,    Littertitm   is   a  household    word."— Brit.    Mnt. 

Millo,, :  J-.  ^  xi.  860.        J»»r».,  l*>c.  15,  1885. 

•list  -f  01,  a-  f  Eng.  IM  (3),  v. ;  -/it 


AID       VC1      1JAO.  n.        .'V   IUWJU     UI*U*>     .III',      vctj     ,  .1  I  11  .1,  M>- 

nntisoptic  meuicine!  manufactured  in  this  country 
uch  soldiers  an  offered    as  a  proprietary  article,  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
and  sell  the  same  being  protected  by  the  label  and 
trade-mark  laws  of  the  United  States. 


H.  Corp.:  To  chop  a  block  or  stave  to  an  ap-       'list -f til,  n.  f  Eag.lM  (3),  v.;  -/u^i).]  Attentive, 
lisa  en-9eph  -a-lft,   ».  pi.     [Or.  Jiatot-nnooth,    proximate  shape—  <•.</.,  the  balk  or  codling  from    listening,  heedful, 
nd  rniikeiihiiliui    the  bruin.]  which  staves  are  to  (MI  riven  is  chopped  to  give  a  "To  his  do 

ZoOl.:    The  s id  group  or  sub-class  of  mam-    taper  toward  each  end,  before  boingcleft  into  staves 

in    Oweu's   classification,    based   on    brain    by  the  froe  and  mallet. 

onlist  in  tllo  public  gervicc .  Rs<  & 


Tn 11,1,,  ;,;„,,.,(.  T 
°  '  '*""" ''' 


modifications.    The  corpwi oaUoMfH  is  present,  but 

connects  cerebral  hemispheres  as  little  advanced  in 

bulk  or  outward  character  as  in  the  Lyoncephala 

(q.  v.);   the   cerebrum    leaves  the  olfactory  lobes      ff  •  tj      nmvood  from 

ami    the    cerebellum   exposed,    and    is    commonly    ' 

emooth,  or  with  few  and.  simple  convolutions  in  a 

very   small   proportion,  compoMd  of   the  largest 

membranes    of   the  group.      I'nder  this  sub-ela-s 

are 

pod. 

•  '•l.li.       1 1 1 -.  •'•  i  n  i  )i  .1      '  i  .  o  | '  j<  i;>. .     j-.i'iuareion*.      •  i  "in  t  i*v»i.  j    *\* 

and  Sorn  i'lie),  and  Kodoutia  (Nou-claviculata  and    to  bedisposed. 
Claviculuta). 

llss  8n  ceph  gt  loiSs,  a.  [  Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.,  liwrn- 
ci  lilmltiii:  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -mu.  |  lielonging  to  or 
characteristic  <.f  tie'  Liseencepliala  (([.  v.). 


.  -- 

^'louperl  the  orders  Hruta  (BradyrxMlidfp,  Dasy 
ldflj',  and  Kdentula  i.  Chirm,  tera  I  Frugivora  an 
In-eetivora 


doom  with  lintfnl  earn  attend." 

Sprntrr:  >'.  V-,  V.  i.  25. 

list    Ing,  pr.  par.  &*.    [Ll8T  (lj,v.) 

A.  Atpr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asaubstantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling  or  inserting  in  a  list. 

r.  ;".    |.\.  S.(i/»?««;  from/;,«/=|rieas«rc";"cd«n7wiih'       ?.  The  act  of  enlisting  for  public  service,  as  a 

Dut.  l,u,trn=\n  like,  from  /tw<=dolight  ;  Icel.  lyita,    s       1('r- 


givora  and 
Krinaceidie, 


eadth  by  cutting 

•list  (21,  »lyst,  'list  en,   'lust,  *lnst-en  (.1), 
i.    [A.  S.  ly*tan,  from  /iwf  =  pleasure;  cogn. 
tit.  iiMf,'Fi=tolike,  from  lust =delight ;  Icel. 
from  J<w/i=ltist;  Dan.  ly*te,  from  lyst;  8w. 


, 

(roth,  hutton,  from  /rw/u*;  Cier.  yelwtten, 
from  lunt.]  To  desire,  tochooso.toprofer,  to  please, 


IIS  sftm,  Hs'-some,  a.  [For  lithf*ome  (a.  v.>.] 
Lithe,  lithe-ome,  supple,  nimble,  tictive,  flexible, 
pliant. 

Us  s6  tri  tSn, «.  [(ir.(iMo*= smooth,  and  Tritim 
=  Triton.j 

/.'Si/.:  A  genus  of  Balamanilridn  instituted  by 
Mr.  Hell.  It  has  a  smooth  skin,  no  pores  on  the 

sides,    aiul    the  crest  of   the  bark  rout  in  nou-  with 
that  of  the  tail.     I  ommon  anil  likes  clean 

water;  it  i-  carnivorous,  and, in  its  turn, often  falls 
a  prey  to  larger  newts  an.  I  li-h. 


"The  wind 
Blew  where  it  littrtl.  laying  all  things  prone." 

«(,,-..,.    c/i/l.lr  ll,in>ltt,  iii.  106. 

Tf  It  was  frmjuently  used  by  old  authors  imper- 
sonally. 

•list  (:ii,  *lust  en  (:'),  r.  /.  &  t.   \\.  S.  MU*tan, 

lilixlnn.  <i<->ili/*l<iu.  from  Mii»t=  hearing;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hlusta  =  tn  listen  ;  hlunt ,  the  ear.]    [Lls  1 1  \.] 

A.  Intrantt.:  To  listen,  to  hearken,  to  attend. 

••Tluibi.ld  yiiiith  who  led  the  cham, 
Who  paused  ln/i>r  for  every  sound." 

,v,,rr   !.':•/.,  liy,  ill.  6. 

B.  Trans.:  Tolisten  to,  to  hearken  to. 

"  u«rds  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  t  nee, 
1  Jin/  uo  further."  it^run.  Lara,  I.  23 


II.  Carpentry: 

1.  Cutting  away  the  sappy  edge  of  a  board. 

2.  The  narrow  edge  of  a  board. 

list    less,  <i.    [Eng.  IM  (3),v. :-/<•«.]    Careless, 

h lle-s.  Indifferent,  inattentive,  langnnl.  weary. 

"  Menr«  an  unfurnished  and  a  iinllritH  niiinl. 
Though  busy,  trifling;  empty,  though  refined." 

'  '"ift"  /  .    l'r'^/i -i  *.«  ',/  A'rrtT,  4'X. 

list  18ss  \f,  a<lr.  [Eng.  littlest;  -ly.\  Inah-i 
les-.  indifferent,  or  languid  manner;  with  indiffer- 

enee. 

"See  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or  whether  he 
lazily  and  li*tlr**ly  dreams  away  his  time."  -/»<•/.<     <tf 
'•/•MI,  S  123. 

list  I8ss  ne'ss,  *.  fKtig.  n*Hfiu;  -iw««.]  The 
finality  or  state  of  being  listless;  indifference,  lati- 
guidne--. 

•list  n8ss,  -llate-nes,  *nl,*i.  [Kng.  /;»f  i:ti.  v.; 
•  «<•««.  |  Listening,  attention.  (Stonyiunt.) 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     work, 


whit,     fall, 
wbd,     s6n; 


father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     oa  =  e; 


marine;    gO,     p5t, 
ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


lists 
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lithia 


lists, s.pl.  [A corrupt. of  Ituet ;  O.Fi.litte.lice ; 
Ital.  (tecia=a  barrier  or  palisade,  from  Low  Latin 
Item'  ^barriors.f  rom  Lat.  tiriuw  —  a  thread,  aginlle. 
Thi-re  was  probably  a  confusion  with  A.  S.  (isr=a 
l>onler.  |  [LisT(l),s.]  A  piece  of  ground  inclosed 
for  a  contest  or  combat ;  a  tilting  ground. 

'Far  as  an  able  hand  a  lance  can  throw. 
Or  at  the  lists,  or  nt  the  lij-'ht  in^  foe." 

i:.,:, •:  n,,mrr'»  Iliad,  rri.  118. 

lit  (\1,pret.  &  pa.  par.  oft:    [LlOBT  (!),».] 
lit  (2), prel.  o/r._  [LIGHT  (2),v.] 

lit  -a-ny,  *let-a-nie,  *Ut-a-nle,  >.  [O.  FT.  leta- 
nie  (Fr.  li.la.nie),  from  Lat.  litania;  Gr.  litaneia=u 

frayer,  from  (ifafitu=to  pray;  Sp.  litania,  Mania; 
tal.  lif" n«  ,  letanie.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  solemn  form  of  supplicatory 
prayer  used  iu  public  worship. 

II.  Church  History,  Ritual,  ttc.: 

1.  Kftnidn :  Tliere  aro  three  forms  of  litany  recog- 
nized by  tho  Roman  Church  as  admissible  in  public 
worship :  (1)  The  Litany  of  the  Saints,  used  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Mark,  on  Rogation  Days,  on  Holy  Sat- 
urday and  Whitsun  Kvo,  and  during  the  Exposition 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.    (2)  The  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin— usually  called  the  Litany  of  Lo- 
rotto,  from  its  being  first  sung  in  the  Santa  ("asa  of 
Loretto— now  generally  used  at  Benediction  (q.y.). 
(3)  The  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  consist- 
ing <>f  titles  of  Our  Lord,  with  the  invocation  "Mis- 
erere nobis"  (Have  mercy  on  us). 

2.  Anglican:  The  first  change  from  the  Roman 
Litany  in  the  direction   of  its  present  form  was 
made  in  1544.    In  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
(1549),  directions  were  appended  to  the  (.'Communion 
cllico  that  "Upon   Wednesdays  and    Fridays  the 
English  litany  shall  bo  said  or  sung  in  all  places." 
In  ttie  revision  of  1552  it  was  placed  where  it  now 
stands,  with  the  rubric  "To  be  used  on  Sundays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  at  other  times  when 
it  shall  bo  commanded  by  the  Ordinary."    Grindall 
in    1T>71    forbade   any    interval    between    Morning 
Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion  Service :  but  the 
Fifteenth  Canon  of  1604  recognizes  the  Litany  as  a 
separate  office.    The  practice  of  the  present  day 
tends  in  that  direction,  and  in  many  churches  the 
Litany  is  recited  on  Sunday  afternoon,  followed  by 
a  brief  address.    When  it  is  said  at  Morning  Prayer, 
it  follows  the  Third  Collect  for  Grace. 

litany-desk,  «.  In  the  Church  of  England  a 
port  able  desk  or  prie-dien,  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  choir  or  the  chancel  facing  the  communion 
table,  and  at  which  the  priest  knoels  to  recite  the 
Litany.  Cosin  (Notes  on  Common  Prayer)  says: 
*' The  priest  goetli  out  from  his  seat  into  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  at  a  low  desk  before  the  chancel 
door,  called  the  faldstool,  kneels,  and  says  or  sings 
the  litany."  [FAI,DSTOOL.| 

litany-stool,  s.  The  samo  as  LITANY-DESK. 
(falUwell.) 

*llt  -a  njf,  v.  t.  [LlTAXV,  ».]  To  recite  or  chaut 
a  litany. 

lit   arfte,  s.    [LITHARGE.] 

lit  -9hi,  Ii  -9hi,  lit  -sen!,  lee  -$hee,  «.  [Chi- 
nese.] 

Bot.:  The  fruit  of  Nophelium.  one  of  the,  Sapin- 
dacert*.  The  tree  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and 
panicles  of  small  apetalous  flowers.  The  fruit, 
which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  is  ono  of 
the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago. 

*llte,  a.  &  «.    [A.  S.  lyt ;  Icel.  lltt ;  O.  L.  Ger.  tut.] 

[LlTTLE.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Little. 

"Tlii  aorghe  is  nl  to  lltr ."— Shorrham,  p.  82. 

B.  Assulat.:  A  little  piece  or  portion. 

Il'-t8r,  It'-tre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  litra, 
from  (ir.  litra=&  weight,  a  pound.]  The  French 
standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the  decimal  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  cube,  each  side  of  which  measures 
H'ICIT  inches,  and  it  contains  61  •028  cubic  inches,  or 
2-113  pints. 

lit  -5r  al,  »llt-ter-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
ttteralis—iiterai',  litera  =  n  letter;  Sp.  &  Port,  lit- 
cntl;  Ital.  Uttrrale,  letterale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  meaning  or  i-tter; 
not  figurative  or  metaphorical;  formally,  plainly, 
and  clearly  expressed. 

"It  hath  but  one  simple  litterall  sense  whose  light  the 
owles  can  not  abide." — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  1. 

2.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words  ;  close,  not 
(tee. 

"The  present  method  of  teaching  the  learned  lan- 
guages, which  is  commonly  by  literal  translations." — 
<;»l<l*miflt:  Tin'  I!*-'',  No.  6. 

3.  (\msistingoforexpressedbyletters;  as,  literal 
notation. 


*B.  Assubst.:  The  literal  meaning ;  a  literal  ex- 
pression. 

"  How  dangerous  It  la  in  sensible  things  to  use  meta- 
phorical expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what  absurd 
conceiu  they  will  swallow  in  their  litertital" — Browne: 
V'll'i'tr  Krrors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

literal-equation,  «. 

Math. :  An  equation  in  which  some  of  the  known 
i  liiant  it  i»s  are  expressed  by  letters,  as  ax+by =e.  It 
is  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  a  numeral  equa- 
tion, in  which  all  the  known  quantities  aro  ex- 
pressed by  numbers. 

literal-expression,  8. 

Math.:  An  expression  in  which  some  of  the 
quantities  entering  it  are  expressed  by  letters.  A 
literal  factor  is  a  factor  denoted  by  a  letter,  or 
some  power  of  a  letter,  as  a=(l  X  a),  a'*(=a  X  a). 

lit  -Sr-al-Ism,  a.  [Eng.  literal;  -urn.]  The  act 
of  adhering  to  the  letter;  that  which  accords  with 
the  letter;  a  mode  of  interpreting  literally.  (Mil- 
ton: Of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

lit  -6r-  al  1st,  8.  [Eng.  literal;  -isl.~\  Ono  who 
adheres  to  the  letter  or  literal  meaning ;  one  who 
interprets  or  understands  literally. 

llt;8r-al  1-tf ,  8.  [English  literal;  -ity.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  literal;  literal  or  original 
meaning:  litcralness. 

lit  Sr-al-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  literalizle) ;  -ation.~\ 
The  act  of  literalizing  or  rendering  literal ;  a  re- 
ducing to  literality. 

lit -8r-al-Ize,  r.  t.  [English  literal;  -ire.]  To 
render  literal ;  to  interpret  or  put  in  practice  ac- 
cording to  the  literal  meaning ;  to  conform  to  the 
literal  meaning  of. 

lit  -8r-al  ly,  adv.    [Eng. literal;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  literal  manner  or  sense;  according  to  the 
primitive  or  literal  meaning  or  import  of  the  words ; 
not  figuratively  or  metaphorically. 

2.  With  close  adherence  to  words ;  word  for  word ; 
exactly. 

"  My  dally  bread  is  literally  Implor'd." 

Vryden:  Hind  and  I'antarr.  ill.  101. 

Ht'-Sr-al  ness,  .<.    [Eng.  literal;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  literal;  literal 
meaning. 

2.  The  quality  or  habit  of  interpreting  or  under- 
standing   everything  literally ;  want  of    imagina- 
tion. 

lit  -8r-a-ry\  n.  [Lat.  litemrius,  from  7i7era  =  a 
letter;  Fr.  liferaire;  Sp.  titrrario;  Ital.  litterario.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  learning. 

"The  child's  liternrti  education  was  directed  by  Bur- 
net,  with  the  title  of  Preceptor."—  Macutilnv.  Hint.  Kno., 
ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  literature;  dealing  with 
learning  or  learned  men. 

"'Scaped  from  literary cares." 

L'oipper:  Doy  and  Water  Lily. 

!i.  Consisting  of  letters  or  writings. 

"A  literary  conflict." — Macaulay:  Hint.  Etiy.,  ch.  xxiil. 

4.  Versed  iu  letters  or  literature  ;  engaged  in  lit- 
erature. 

5.  Consisting  in  or  composed  of  letters  or  writ- 
ings:  as,  literary  property. 

6.  Intended  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of 
literature  and  learning. 

"It  Is  one  of  the  finest  literary  Institutions  that  any 
age  or  nation  has  seen." — Goldsmith:  On  Pttlitf  Learning, 
ch.  v. 

lit  -5r-ate,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  literatutt,  from  litera= 
a  letter;  Sp.  literato;  Ital.  litterato.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Versed  or  instructed  in  letters  or  lit- 
erature ;  learned,  accomplished,  lettered,  literary. 

"Surely  this  is  the  proper  function  of  literate,  ele- 
gtncy." — Mountain:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i..  tr.  19,  g  3. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  engaged  in  literary  pursuits ;  a  literary 
man. 

2.  One  who  has  received  an  education  in  a  college 
or  university,  but  who  has  not  graduated;  a  candi- 
date for  holy  orders  who  has  not  studied  at  a  uni- 
versity.    (Eng.) 

"  The  literate  may  become  the  typal  incumbent  of  Eng- 
land."— Beresford  Hope:  English  Cathedrals,  oh.  i. 

llt-Sr-a  -ttm,  adv.  [Lat.]  Literally;  letter  for 
letter.  (Generally  in  the  phrase  verbatim  et  litera- 
tim=word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter.) 

lit  Sr  a  to  <i>l.  m-Sr-a'-tl),  s.  [Italian.]  A 
learned  man.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  This  system  hns  been  adopted  by  the  literati." — Gold- 
smith: Polite  Learn  i  no.,  ch.  viii. 

Hf-Sr  -a-tor,  «.  [Lat..  from  litera=u  letter ;  Fr. 
litterateur;  Ital.  Ktteroton.] 

1.  A  dabbler  in  literature;  a  petty  schoolmaster. 

"Those  husbands  who  succeed  legally  to  the  office 
which  the  young  literators  had  pre-occupied." — Burke: 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  national  Assembly. 

*2.  A  man  of  letters ;  a  literary  man. 


lit  er  a  ture,  t.  [French,  from  Lat.  (irera/um 
from  litera  =  u  letter;  Sp.  literatura;  Ital.  littint- 
tura.] 

1.  Learning,  letters;  knowledge  of  or  acquaint- 
ance with  letters  or  book**. 

2.  The  collective  body  of   literary    productions, 
embracing    tho    entire   results  of  knowledge   and 
fancy  preserved  in  \vrii  ing  ;  also  tho  whole  body  of 
literary  productions  or  writings  upon  a  given  sub- 
ject, or  in  reference  to  a  particular  science  or  branch 
of  knowledge:  the  collective  literary  production- 
of  any  country  or  period. 

"The  preposterons  partiality  which  the  present  age  has 
shown  to  the  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  French  litertt. 
ture."— Eustace:  Italy,  vol.  i!.,  ch.  x. 

3.  The  class  of  writings  distinguished  for  beauty 
of  stylo  or  expression,  as  poetry,  essays,  or  history, 
in  distinction  from  scientific  treatises  and  works 
which  contain  ix>sitive  knowledge;  belles-lettres. 

4.  The  literary  profession ;  the  profession  of  a  man 
of  letters. 

*l!t  8r  a  -tfis,  8.  [Latin.]  A  man  of  letters  or 
learning. 

Hth,  «.  [A.S.  (iHi;cogn.with  Dut.iid;  Dan.  (id; 
Icel.  litter;  Goth,  lithus;  Ger.  <ilied.\  A  joint  of 
tho  human  body;  a  member,  a  limb,  a  division. 

11th  a  g5gue,  a.<t  8.  [Or.  (t7hos=a  stone,  and 
agiHjos— leading,  drawing;  a</o=to  load,  to  draw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  expelling 
stone  from  tho  bladder  or  kidneys. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended  to 
expel  stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

llth  arge,  s.  [Lat.  (i7A<iroi/rus;  Or.  lithargi/ros 
=lithargo  tsco del .) ,  from  /i'(Ao8=stono, and  argyrot 
=silver.j 

C'hem.:  Load  protoxide  (q.  v.). 

llth -ate,  llth    I-ate,  s.    [Eng.  Whir.;  -ate.] 
Chum.:  A  salt  of  lithic  acid  (q.  v.).    [URATE.] 

lithe,  *lythe,  a.  [A.S.  lldhe  (for  HndM  =  litho, 
mild,  gentle;  O.  L.  Ger.  HfAi;  O.K. Ger.  lindi;  Icel. 
Knr.J 

1.  Mild,  gentle,  soft,  calm,  agreeable. 

2.  Flexible,  pliant,  limber,  lissom. 

"With  ten  young  and  comely  daughters, 
Tall  and  lithe  at*  wands  of  willow." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  rii. 

•lithe  (l),r.  t.  [LITHE,  a.]  To  make  smooth;  to 
soften. 

•IHhe  C2),  »llth-en  r.  t.&i.  [Icel.  hlijtha,  from 
hljtith~=u  hearing,  silence.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  listen  to;  to  hearken  to;  to  give 
oar  to. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  listen,  to  hearken. 

*llvhe -ness,  s.  [English  lithf,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lithe;  limbernoss,  lissom- 
ness. 

•llth  -8r  (1),  a.    [LITHE,  a.]    Soft,  pliant,  mild. 
"  Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lltner  sky." 

Shakemp.:  Hrary  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  7. 

*lHh-8r  (2),  «luth  er,  *lid  der,  a.  [A.S.  lyd- 
her;  M.  H.  Ger.  lider.} 

1.  Depraved,  wicked,  abandoned,  dissolute. 

2.  Idle,  lazy. 

•Hth  -8r  hood,  *llth  -8r  hede,  «.  [Eng.  lither 
(2) ;  -hood,  -hede.]  Wickedness,  corruption. 

llth-8r-ly(l),adi-.  [Eng.  lither  (I) ;  -ty.]  Softly, 
flexibly. 

*llth'-8r-iy  (2),  *Uth-er-liche,  *leth-er-ll, 
•luth-er  11,  a.  4  adv.  [Eng.  lither  (2) ;  -ly.] 

A.  .48  adj.  /  Wicked,  base,  corrupt,  lazy. 

"  He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  Ittherlle, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  sevred  he." 

.-•.•„(/:  Lav  "f  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  32. 

B.  AII  adv. :  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  base  man- 
ner; wickedly,  poorly,  meanly. 

•llth  -8r-nSss,  *lith-er-nes,  »luth-er-nesse,  s. 

{English  lither  (2) ;  -»i«*8.]  Wickedness,  baseness, 
aziness. 

•nth  8r  ofis,  »lid-drons,  a.  [Eng.  lither  (2); 
•OU8.J  Wicked,  base. 

*lI»lT-6r-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  lither  (I) ;  -some.]  The 
same  as  LITHESOME  (q.  v. ). 

Iivhe'-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  lit  he, ;-eome.]  Soft,  pliant, 
flexible,  lissome. 
llth'-I-a, «.    [LITHIUM.] 

1.  Chem.:  Oxide  of  Lithium. 

2.  Pharm.:  Carbonate  of  lithia  acts  as  a  power- 
ful diuretic,  which  may  be   given    in    acute  and 
chronic  gout,  in  uric-acid   gravel,  and  renal  cal- 
culus. It  may  beusedexternally  as  n  lotion.  Citrate 
of  lithia  is  also  a  lithontriptic.     These  salts,  being 


boll,    boy;     po"ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,      del. 


lithia-mica 

r  uric-acid  calculi,  alter  th«  quality  nf 

tlii-  urine,  aii'l  prevent  the  crystallization  and  <!<•• 

:  of  the  substance*  forminc  (ravel  and  calculi. 

*  MurKifr  t,fli"i  "'«'.  r«:  Waters  impregnated 
with  chloride  of  litbiuiu  as  at  liuden  Baden.  Tbey 
are  useful  in  gout. 

llthla-mlca,  >. 

Min.:  The  some  as  LEPIDOLITE  (q.  v.). 

llthla-tourmallne,  «. 

.Win.:  Tin-  -.•inn-  a-  l;i  iu.1.1  i  ii.  (.j.  v.). 

11  till   a  ala,  ».    [(ir.| 


lixiff  : 

1.  Tim  formation  nf  -tnnn  or  concretions  in  any 
part.  if  the  body.  f('Ai.ci:i,ns.| 

:.'.  A  di-eti-o  of  tin-  ..\clid-,  in  which  .-mull,  turd 
•vnongzoiv  UIH>H  th0fr 


nth   I  ate,  f. 

11th    1C,  u.    [Creek  lithot=a  stone;  English  adj. 

ma. 

1.  'int.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  stone. 

2.  .I/../..-  Pertaining  to  stonn  in  tho  bladder;  uric. 

lithic-acid,  •-.    [1'isii  ..\oo.J 

lithlc-  paint,  «.  A  mastic-  of  petalitc  fwhich 
contain-  an  alkali  known  as  lithia),  -and.  ami  lith- 
arge, used  as  a  coating  for  walls. 

11th  Ich  n6  zft  a,  .«.  /•'.  (dr.  litluv-a  stone; 
n  /i/uo=a  track,  a  footstep,  and  z6a,  pi.  of  zuon=a 
living  creature.  ] 

PatoKont.:  The  fossil  footprints  and  other  tracks, 
impressions,  or  traces  of  any  kind  left  by  animals 
now  passed  away.  1'rof.  Hitchcock  classifies  them 
into  impressions  left  1  1  1  by  Marsupialia.  (ti  I  Ganoid 
(dog-like),  Oil  Ornithoiil  (bird-like),  «•)  Lorieoid, 
with  bony  scales  ;  (2)  Pachydactylons.  left  by  thick- 
toed  birds;  Cl)  Leptodactylons,  by  narrow-toed 
birds;  (4)  by  Batrarliians  ;  (5)  by  Lizards;  (ft)  by 
I'hclonians;  (7)  by  Fishes;  (8)  by  Insect*;  (9)  by 
Crustaceans;  (10)  by  Myriapods;  and  (11)  by  Anne- 
lido.  [FOOTPRINT,  WORMTKACK.] 

lltb  -I   6  nlte,    ».       [tier,    lilhimi,    lillni'i      \i\\il:i; 

snff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  lUMoxii.  | 
Min.:  The  same  as  LKI'IIKILIII:  (q.  v.). 

llth  1  6  phi  Hte,».  [  Kng.  lithium;  Or.  philnt- 
loviiik'.  nn.f  suff.  -(7e  Uci.'-l 

Mineralogy:  An  orthorliombic  mineral,  with  a 
highly  perfect  basal  cleavage,  also  found  mas-i\e. 
ll.irdne,-,  IT,;  specific  gravity,  3'424-3-4SI;  luster, 
vitreous  to  resinous;  colors,  salmon,  honey-yellow, 
yellowish-brown,  light  clove-brown;  streak,  color- 
less; transparent  to  translucent  ;  fracture,  uneven. 
Com  {HIS  it  ion  :  lMio-|,hyric  nri<l.  4.V£>  ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  4.V22;  lithia,  9'56;  corresponding  to  the 
fortnula,  Li.(l><)4  •  Mn  (I'J  )s.  Tho  manganese  is 
partly  replace.!  by  iron.  Kotin.l  in  a  vein  of  albite- 
granite  at  Hranchville,  Connecticut. 

llth  I  5ph  8r  He,  ».  JEng.  lithium;  Gi.phorot 
=  bearing,  and  suit".  -i/c  (  .V/;n.).  ] 

Min.:  A  mineral  separated  from  psilomolane,  !H,- 
causo  of  its  containing  lithia.  Occurs  in  flue  scales 
and  compact,  with  quartz,  at  Beheeberg,  Saxony; 
also  at  Sayn,  Westphalia,  and  Siegen,  Prussia. 
Luster,  dull  to  metallic  ;  color,  bluish-black  ;  streak. 
blackish-gray.  Distinguished  from  asbolito  and 
lampadite  by  its  containing:  lithia  and  it.-  high  per- 
centage of  alumina.  (See  these  words,  i 

II  thla  -tea,  Kubtt.  [Or.  Ii(Ai*»-to  look  like  a 
stone  (7)  J 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lit  histiiln*. 

II  this  tld  SB,  K.  fl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lithiitet;  I..,  I. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sntl.  -iiltr.  } 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  siliceous  s,  Hinges,  sub-order 
Tetractinellidie.    They  have  a  coral-like  skeleton, 
are  generally  cup-like,  lamellar,  li|>-sbape,  cylin- 
drical, or  occasionally  brush-like,  with  a  stalk  and 
roots.    Their  skeleton  consists  of  hotly  surface  an.  I 
flesh  spicules  irregularly  disposed.    They  t>ccur  in 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans  from  "4  to 
HJK  fathoms. 

2.  I'nlannt.  :  From  tbe  Upper  Cambrian  till  now. 
llth    I  urn,  *.    |  (  ir.  lilho»=a  stone.] 

Chem.:  Symbol  Li;  atomic  weight  =  7.  A  mona- 
tamic  element  of  tin-  alkali  group  of  metals.  It  is  of 
comparatively  recent  <li-co\er>.  and  although  oc- 
curring generally  in  minute  quantities,  is  very 
widely  di-tribnted  through  the  mineral  kingdom. 
ItcanlM*  obtained  by  reduction  of  it-  fused  chlo- 
ride by  means  of  the  electric  current.  The  metal 
has  a  white  color,  and  fires  at  INI  .  Lithium  ap- 
pears to  be  the  lightest  si.lid  bo.ly  known,  having  a 
density  o(  Only  0*5006.  It  burns  with  a  white  light. 
an.  I,  when  thrown  upon  water,  is  oxidi/ed  like 
-odium.  |t  i-  volatile  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
may  bo  distil).  -d  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Like 
potas-iiiiii  and  sodium,  lithium  dissolves  in  anhy- 
drous ammonia,  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid,  it  is 
left  behind,  with  it  -original  appearance  and  color. 
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lithium-carbonate,  «. 

Chem.:  LU'O.,.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  with  turmeric.  It  is 
used  in  medicine. 

lithium-chloride,  «. 

Chrm.:  LiCl'L*OHj.  Occurs  in  mineral  springs. 
Crystallizes  below  10'  in  square  prisms,  and  i-  one 
of  tbo  most  deliquescent  salts  known. 

lithium-oxide,  «. 

Chrm.:  Lithia.  Li/>.  Prepared  from  tho  sulphate 
by  tho  action  of  baryta. 

nth  6  bib  11  6n  (pi.  Utb-6  Mb  -11-a),  «.  [Or. 
ntluot-n  stone,  and  ttiblion—&  book.]  The  same  as 
II  i  n  i.i  1  1  LI  -n:  ('i.v.i. 

Hth-6-bl  1  nst.  lltb  6  bl  -I  d«a,  «.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  litluihihui;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -inn,  or 
ma-c.  or  fern,  -utet.] 

ZoOl.:  \  sab-family  of  Scolopendrids?.  Ocelli 
many,  the  second  thoracic  segment  represented  by  a 
dorsal  plate.  Sixteen  segments  with  dorsal  plates, 
ambulatory  legs  fifteen  ou  each  side. 

II  th6  bl  68,  «.  [Or.  lithot=&  stone,  and  l,iot= 
life,  course  of  life.] 

'/.:M.:  Tbe  typical  genus  of  tbe  sub-family  Litbo- 
biinn*. 

llth  -6-carp,  «.   [LITHOCARPUS.] 
PaloMiit.  :  Tbe  same  as  CARPOLITE  (q.  v.). 

llth  6  car  -pus,  >.  [Or.  lithot=n  sUme,  and  kar- 
po»=fruit.J 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Corylaceip.  Lithncarfmajaivnsli 
has  very  hard  wood  ;  hence  the  natives  call  it  Pas- 
san-batu  =  stonc-oak.  . 

nth  6  chro  mat  Ic,  llth  6  chr6m  -Ic,  a.&». 
[Or.  litluk*  ;i  ^tone.  and  chroma  (geuit.  chraniatuj) 
=color.] 

A.  Axiiilj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  paint- 
ing on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  on  canvas. 

B.  As  xitl>Nt.  (  ifl.t  :  The  art  of  painting  in  oil  upon 
stone,  and  taking  off  impressions  on  canvas. 

llth  6  clast,  ».  [Or.  li(A<M  =  a  stone,  and  klattcs 
=  a  breaker  ;  klito=tx>  break.  ] 

1.  "I  'I.  Lang.:  A  stone-breaker. 

"A  party  of  horsemen  were  ready  to  OMiift  the  lit  hocttut." 
—  tiurcklutntt:  Tmrtls  tn  Artibia,  i.  307. 

2.  Surg.  :    A    powerful,   forceps-like    instrument. 
with  two  blades,  having  concealed  chisel  or  wedge- 
shaped  projections  to  cut  tho  stone  in  the  bladder 
into  piece*,  if  found  to  be  too  large  to  extract  by 
means  of  tho  lithotomy  forceps  after  tbe  operation 
of  lithotomy. 

•lltb  -6-c8l-la,  «.  [Or.  lilhokolla,  from  ii/Ao«= 
stone,  and  kolla  =  glue.]  A  cement  that  unites 
stones. 

11th  6  col  let  I  da,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lithocol- 
li-ttif  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -i'((.i  .  | 

Entttm.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  or  sub-tribe 
Tineina.  The  head  is  rough,  the  labial  palpi  fili- 
form, drooping.  The  anterior  wings  elongate,  the 
posterior  ones  linear  lanceolate  with  long  fringes. 

llth  6  c5l  16-tlB,<.  |  (ireek////i<it»//<'/,«--  inlaid 
with  priK-ious  stones  ;  lilhnt=u  stone,  and  kvllitos= 
glued  together;  knllfin=tt>  glne.] 

Kntaiii.:  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  tho  family 
Lithocolletidte  (q.  v.). 

llth  6  9?8t,  ».  [Or.  lilhtM=a  stone,  and  ky>lit= 
a  bladder.] 

ZoOl.:  The  marginal  bodies  or  sense  organs  of 
tho  Lucernarida,  or  Stegauopbthalmate  Medusw. 
(Hicholmn.) 

llth  6  den  dr8n,  «.  [Or.  lillMdvndron=a  tree- 
shajHMl  coral  :  taint*  -~t\  stone,  and  </cm/r<m—  a  t  ree.  | 

XiM.  :  The  typical  genus  of  tbo  sub-family  Litho- 
deudrouiua'. 


llth  6  den  dr6  ni   aaa,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
drndron  (q.  v.)  ;  Lnt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -in«.l 

XiiOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophyllidip.  It  con- 
sists  of  corals  having  a  styliform  or  a  lamellar 
coJumella  occupying  tin1  axis  of  the  visceral  cham- 
bers in  thecorauite. 

llth  -6-ddme,  ».    [  LiTiioDonrs.] 
ZoOl.:   Any  member   of   the   genus  Lithodomus 
(q.  v.). 
II  th6d   6  mous,  a. 


1.  Living  in  stone,  a  term  applied  to  bivalve  shells 
found  in  stone  more  or  l.-.-s  hard,  which  their  inhab- 
itants penetrated  by  means  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant. [Jfovi 

L'.  I'elonging  to,  or  in  any  manner  characteristic 
of  the  genus  Litbodomus  (q.  v.). 

11  thod  6  mus  (;.'.  II  thfid  6  mli,  «.  [(ireek 
lithos—  stone,  and  ilonim*  -n  habitation.  So  called 
because  the  animals  make  perforations  in  rocks,  in 
which  they  live.] 


lithographic-varnish 

Zn6l.  it  Palceont.:  Date-shells.  A  sub-genus  of 
Modiola,  distil. guisheil  by  their  long,  cylindrical, 
anteriorly-inflated  shell,  and  by  the  habit  from 
which  they  derive  their  name.  Known  rocontBpe- 
cies  forty,  from  Wostlndies  to  New  Zealand;  fossil 
thirty-five.  Lithodomi  have  tbe  power  of  excavat- 
ing holes  in  tho  hardest  limestones.  Holes  formed 
by  Lithodomi  are  found  in  inland  cliffs,  proving 
that  they  were  at  one  time  covered  by  the  sea.  They 
appear  to  date  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and 
are  known  to  palaeontologist*  by  their  shells  und 
their  burrows. 

llth  6  f 81 -lie,  a.  [Or.  Ittnon^ stone;  Lat.  Jtl 
(genit.  /e//w)  =  gall,  and  Eng.  guff,  -ic.]  Obtained 
from  gall  stone. 

llthofelllc-acld, «. 

Chem.:  C'toHwQi.  (toccnre  as  the  chief  constitu- 
ent of  the  intestinal  concret  ions  of  the  Persian  goat. 
It  resembles  the  cholic  acids  in  many  respects,  and 
in  giving  Pellenkofer's  reaction.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  prisms,  and  melts  at  204°. 

llth  o-frac  -teur,  «.    [Fr.] 

Chem.:  An  explosive  substance  composed  of  nitro- 
glycerine, ">'-  per  cent. ;  infusorial  silica  and  sand, 
3D  per  cent. ;  carbon,  12  per  cent. ;  NaO  NO^,  4  per 
cent. ;  sulphur,  2  per  cent.  Its  characteristics,  as 
compared  with  dynamite,  are:  (1)  Oreater  sensi- 
tiveness to  temperature,  exploding  at  120°,  while 
dynamiteexplodes  at  190' ;  (2)  greater  sensitiveness 
to  moisture  from  the  presence  of  the  hygroscopic 
nitrate  of  soda ;  (3)  the  gases  from  the  explosion 
always  contain  carbonic  oxide  from  the  carbon  in 
the  compound ;  (4)  for  equal  volumes  it  has  the  less 
explosive  power.  (Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry.) 

llth  ft  gen  -8  a?,  llth-6-fcg-n6B--I-a, «.  [Greek 
/i'rAos=stono,  and  genista,  j7ciw>*io=birth ;  Fr.  litho- 
genfsi?.]  That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with 
tho  origin  of  mineral-  composing  the  globe,  and  of 
tho  causes  which  have  produced  their  form  and 
disposition. 

II  thog  en  OUB,  a.  [Or.  lilhos  =  stone,  and  0en- 
noo  =  to  produce;  Fr.  lithooene.]  Producing  or 
forming  stone,  a  term  applied  to  coral-forming  ani- 
mals. 

llth  O-gljfph,  «.  [Or.  firho»=a  stone,  nnd  glyphO 
=  to  hollow  out,  to  engrave,  to  carve.]  The  art  of 
engraving  on  precious  stones;  an  engraving  or 
carving  on  a  precious  stone. 

H-th5g  -If  ph  8r,  «.  [Eng.  lithoglyph;  -er.]  One 
who  cuts  or  engraves  precious  stones. 

llth  6  gly^ph'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  lithnglyph:  -if.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tbe  art  of  cutting  or  engraving 
precious  stones. 

llth  6-gljfp  tics,  *.  [Or.  lithn*  =  a  stope,  and 
o///p/'W  —  fit  f«)r  carving ;  tjli/phAt  =  to  cut,  to  carve.] 
The  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  precious  stones; 
lithoglyph. 

llth  6  graph,  «.  [Oreek  HI  In*  =  a  stone,  and 
graphfi  =  to  write,  to  draw;  Fr.  litluujraiihii-.}  A 
print  or  impression  from  a  drawing  on  stone. 

llth  -6  graph,  r.  /.  [LITHOGRAPH,  ».]  To  en- 
grave or  draw  on  stone,  and  transfer  on  paper,  &c., 
by  printing. 

ll-thfig  ra-ph8r,  ».  [Eng.  lithograph;  -er.]  One 
who  practices  or  is  tkillod  in  lithography. 

llth  6  graph  -Ic,     *Hth-6-graph -Ic-al,    adj. 

(Eng.  lithograph;  -ic,  -ica/.J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ithography;  done  by  lithography;  printed  from 
stone ;  used  in  lithography. 

lithographic-crayon,  mbst.  A  crayon  nsod  for 
drawing  on  stone  for  the  purposes  of  lithographic 
printing.  They  are  composed  essentially  of  soap, 
wax,  fat,  and  lampblack,  and  are  cast  in  tbe  form 
of  little  cylindrical  sticks.  These  are  fastened  in  a 
portc-crayon  or  quill  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
above  constituents,  with  various  additions  of  shel- 
lac, mastic,  dec.,  are  fused  together  and  finally  set 
on  fire.  Tho  longer  the,  mixture  burns,  tho  harder 
the  product  becomes;  threo  or  four  grades  are 
usually  made. 

lithographic-stone,  ».  A  sedimentary  lime- 
stone from  the  upper  b -ds  of  the  Jurassic  forma- 
tion. They  are  obtained  almost  solely  from  the 
extensive  c|iiarriee  of  Soleuhofen,  in  Havana. 
France  furnishes  a  very  hard  and  dark-blue  stone, 
which  is  but  little  used.  In  Canada  stono  of  good 
quality  is  said  to  exist,  us  also  in  Missouri.  The 
Bavarian  stone  occurs  in  nearly  horizontal  layers. 
AVhen  those  are  of  suitable  quality  and  thickness 
(fnun  two  to  five  inches),  they  are  squared  and 
trimmed  for  exportation,  the  slabs  varying  i"  size 

fromlixH  to  4<lx(i(l  inches.  Two  qualities ar«  i g- 

nized  :  the  yellow,  and  the  bine  or  gray  (though  the 
difference  in  color  is  slight  >.  The'  latter  are  harder 
and  more  generally  serviceable,  and  cost  ten  to 
fifteen  percent,  more  than  tho  yellow. 

lithographic-varnish,  <t.  An  oily  varnish  nsed 
for  tho  maunfacturo  of  lithographic  ink.  and  by 
printers  for  thinning  the  r-ame.  1 1  i-  made  by  heat- 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    air,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,      wplf,     w3rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  6;     ey  •  a.       qu  »  kw. 


lithographically 

iiiK  liiii-rcil-oil  very  strongly  in  a  suitable  pan,  and 
finally  setting  tire  to  it.  \\  hen  sufficiently  changed 
in  its  nature,  anil  snlliciently  concentrated,  the 
flame  is  extinguished,  ami  the  varnish  allowed  to 
cool. 

llth  6  graph  1C  9.1  If,  adv.  [EiiR.  lithtajraph- 
ical;  -ly..\  Uy  moans  of  lithography. 

»Htll5g  19.  phlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  lithoartiplr;  -««.] 
To  lithograph ;  to  produce  by  lithography. 

11-thog  -ra.  phj?,  ».  [Eng.  litltograph;  •;/.]  Tho 
process  of  engraving  or  drawing  on  stone,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  a  surface  from  which  printed 
eopiea  can  be  multiplied  in  the  press.  It  was 
iiuentod  by  Alois  Senefolder  about  1799.  Almost 
thdonlv  stone  suitable  for  lithographic  work  is  that 
known  as  lithographic-stone  (q.  v.).  Upon  such  a 
surface  tho  artist  prociuces  tho  design  to  bo  printed 
from.  This  is  done  by  one  of  four  distinct  mot  In  ><  Is : 
(I)  Ho  draws  it  with  a  fluid,  watery  ink  ;  (2)  with  a 
solid  crayon ;  (li)  h«  obtains  it  by  transfer  from  an 
inky  design  on  paper  by  various  means;  or  (4)  ho 
engraves  it  on  a  prepared  stone.  The  design  is 
drawn  with  a  watery  solution  of  on  ink  consisting 
es>entiall.v  of  a  soluble  soap  (stearato  or  oleato  of 
^odaor  potash)  colored  with  lampblack  sufficient 
ti>  render  it  visible  upon  tho  gray  surface  of  the 
btone. 

lltn  old,  11  th<51d  al,  a.  [Or.  lithos=a  stone, 
and  eido»=appearance.j  Resembling  a  stoiie;  of  a 
.-I  i  my  nature  or  structure. 

H-tb61  -dlte,  8.    [Eng.  lithoid ;  -ite.} 

Petrol.:  Tho  same  us  LIPARITE,  and  as  RHTOLITE. 

HthY-6  labe.  8.  [(Jr.  Iitho8=&  stone,  an<l  litln'iit, 
1M  aor.  iufin.  of  /umoano=to  take,  to  seize.] 

fin rii.:  An  instrument  for  grasping  a  stone  in  tho 
bladder,  and  holding  it  while  it  is  being  acted  upon 
by  a  lithotritic  instrument. 

lUb  6-lSg  Ic.  Utb-ft-lBft'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  litii- 
oloy(y) ;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lit hology,  or  tho 
science  of  stones;  pertaining  to  the  character  of  a 
rock,  or  derived  from  the  nature  and  mode  of  ag- 
gregation of  its  mineral  contents.  It  is  specially 
nsed  regarding  the  stony  structure  or  character  of 
a  mineral  mass,  as  distinguished  from  its  zoological 
or  paheontologicul  character. 

Hth-6-l5g  -IC-aM?,  adverb.  [Eng.  lith»lo<]ical ; 
-///.!  In  a  lithological  manner;  according  to  lith- 
ology. 

Il-th5l -6-gIst,  «.  [Eng.  lilholog(v);  -int.]  One 
versed  in  lithology. 

II  th8l  6-gJ,  «.  [Or.  W/io8=a  stone,  and  logos 
=  a  discourse,  u  treatise.] 

1.  CJeol.:  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  mineral  constituents  and  stnitigraphical 
arrangement  of  rocks,  as  distinguished  from  their 
paleontology. 

'J.  Med. :  The  department  which  treats  of  stones 
or  calculi  in  the  body. 

llth  -8-l?te,  s.  [Or.  litluK=»  stone,  and  /i/o=to 
loosen,  to  dissolve.] 

Nun/. ;  A  form  of  catheter  for  conveying  solvents 
of  calculi  into  tho  bladder. 

llth  6  man  5?,  ».  [Greek  lilhos—a  stone,  and 
manteta  =  prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by 
means  of  stones. 

llth  6  man  Us,  s.  [dr.  litltos,  and  Mod.  Lot., 
&c.,  liuintix  (1.1.  V.). ) 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Mantidap.  Litho- 
tnnntis  carbonat'ius  is  from  the  English  coal  meas- 
ures. 

llth  6  marge,  s.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  per- 
haps Lat.  maryu  =  marl,  or  Old  Ger.  maerael=mar[. 
Strinomarga  was  a  name  used  by  old  German  min- 
ers for  clays  which  did  not  occur  in  bods,  but 
Inclosed  in  rocks  like  marrow  in  bones,  henco  Ger. 
Hlfiiiiiiitrk---  si  one-marrow,  j 

Jlin.:  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
included  by  Dana  as  a  compact  form  of  Kaolinite 
(q.  v.).  Tho  name  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
applied  to  several  compact  minerals  of  varied  com- 
position. Dos  Cloizeaux  places  it  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  products  of  alteration  or  mixtures."  The 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  groups  it  with  Halloysite  (q.  v.). 

llth  on  thrlp  tic,   *llth-8n-trlp  tic,  «.  &  «. 

[(ireek  litlm*.  a  stone,  and  thryptd^lu  break,  to 
wear;  trib<i  =  to  rub,  to  grind.] 

A.  --18  ailj. :    Having  tho  quality  or  property  of 
destroying  Btone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

B.  Amtubst.:   A  medicine  or  preparation  having 
tin-  quality  of  destroying  stone  in  the  bladder  or 
kidneys. 

*llth -fin-trip  tlst,  s.  [Greek  litho>i  =  n  stone: 
//<rv/>/"--  to  break,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -isr.J  The  same  as 

LlTUOTKIFTIST  (q.  V.). 

*llth  -on  trip  t5r,  s.  [Gr.  fi7Ao*=a  stone,  and 
lhriintu=ta  break;  sutf.  -or.]  An  instrument  for 
crashing  a  slono  in  the  bladder  into  minute  frag- 
ments, which  may  pass  out  with  the  urine. 
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llth  Sn  tr^p   tic,    llth  on  tbry<p   tic,  «.  &  «. 

[LlTllONTKIl'Tlt  .  | 

II  thoph  a  gl,  llth  6  phag  1  dje,  «.  [Greek 
liilinx  u  stone,  anil  p/mi/rin^to  eat.  I 

'/.<M.:  A  uanin  applied  to  animals  of  nil  classes 
which  form  holes  in  the  solid  rocks,  as  the  mollus- 
cous genera  Lichodomns,  I'holas,  &c.,  or  the  amifli«l 
Spio.  The  termination  -idiR  would  sntr^est  Hint 
they  are  so  much  akin  as  to  form  one  family,  which 
is  not  at  all  correct. 

»ll-th8pb  -a-gOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Iithou  =  ti  stonn,  and 
pA<i!/ei/i=tocatr|  Eating  or  swallowing  stones  or 
gravel  ;  perforating  stones. 

llth  6  phane,  t.  [Greek  lithmt—n  stone,  and 
phuino=to  cause  to  appear.  ]  A  style  of  ornamenta- 
tion suitable  to  lamps,  windows,  and  other  trans- 
parencies, and  prepared  by  impressing  thin  sheets 
of  porcelain,  while  soft,  into  figures,  which  become 
visible  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

llth  -6-phos-phor,  ».  [Greek  /if/ta»=stone,  and 
plumplioros—  bringing  light.]  Astoue  which  becomes 
phosphoric  by  heat. 

llth  6  phSs-phor  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  litlwphotphur  ; 
•«>.]'  Pertaining  to  lithophosphor;  becoming  phos- 
phoric by  heat. 

llth  6  ph6  t8g  -ra-Ph?,  «.  [Gr.  titho*=&  stone, 
and  Kng.  phtftography  (q.  v.).]  A  process  by  which 
a  photographic  picture  is  developed  on  stone,  so  as 
to  admit  of  impressions  being  taken  therefrom. 

[PllOTO-LITHOQBAPHV.J 

lltb'-A-pby*!,  8.  [Gr.  Htha*=n  stone,  and  phylloii 
=  aleaf.J  A  fossil  loaf  or  impression  of  a  loaf;  a 
stone  containing  a  fossil  loaf. 

llth  6  pbyte,  «.  [Gr.  ii7hoe=stouo,  and  phytoii 
=  a  plant.  Named  from  tho  erroneous  view  that 
corals  were  a  kind  of  stone  that  vcgetat<*l,  or 
plants  whose  tissue  was  solid  like  that  of  a  stone.) 

ZoOI.:  An  obsolete  designation  for  a  coral. 

lIth-6-ph^t  1C,  a.  [Eng.  lithoph!/t(e)  ;  -ic.J  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lithophytos. 


H-tbSpb'-y  tofis,  <r.  [Eng.  lithophgt(r'\;  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  t>f  tlie  nature  of 
lithophytos. 

II  thSr'  I  n$ur,  subst.  [Gr.  lithos  =  n  stone,  and 
rhinc  =  a  file,  a  rasp.] 

Xitri/.  :  An  instrument  invented  by  Meirieu  and 
Tanchou  for  filing  down  a  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

llth-or'-nls,  x.  [(Jr.  /i7Aos=stone,  and  or«/«~a 
bird.  | 

Palwont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  family  Vul- 
turido*. 

II  th6'-sl-a.,  ».  [From  Gr.  /if  hu<i/8=  turning  into 
stone  ;  petrifying.  | 

Kntom.:  FiKttman,  tho  typical  genus  of  t  lie  fam- 
ily Lithosidro  (q.  v.}.  Lithosia  complanula  is  the 
Common  Foot  man.  It  is  leaden-gray,  with  a  loadon 
stripo  attenuated  at  one  end.  L.compluna.a  much 
rarer  species,  has  tho  stripo  uniform  in  width. 

H-th«  si  d»,  lHh-6-sl  -a-dae,  llth  6  si  I  Aa, 
«.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lithniii{ii);  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  .-nil. 

-i(/lF.] 

Kntom.  :  Footmen  :  n  family  of  Day-moths  of  tho 
group  or  sub-tribo  Bombycinu.  Antonnw  filiform, 
collar  well  developed,  thorax  and  abdomen  unspot- 
ted, the  latter  occasionally  with  pale  belts,  anterior 
wings  generally  narrow,  hinder  ones  broad,  the 
former  often  gray,  the  latter  yellowish  ;  larvw 
hairy,  feeding  on  lichens.  Their  wing  expanse 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

llth  ft  SpSr  -mS-SB,  t.pt.  [Mod.  Latin  litltoitpfr- 
m(um);  Lat.  fern.  i>l.  adj.  raff.  -roi.J 

Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  Boruginaceee. 

llth  6  spSr  mum,  «.  [Lat.  Mhosprrmon;  Or. 
UthOKpemion  =  gromwell  t^eo  def.)  :  UthoH  —  stone, 
audspernio=a  »eod.] 

1.  Hot.  :  Gromwell  ;  tho  typical  genus  of  tho  bora- 
ginaceous  tribe  Lithospormeee.    Thecalyx  is  in  five 
deep  segments,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  mouth 
naked  or  with  very  minute  scales;   the   stamens 
included,  filaments  very  thick,  style  simple,  achencs 
stony  with  a  truncated  base,  seated  on  a  nypogynous 
disc.    Known  species  about  fifty,  all  from  the  tem- 
perate zone. 

2.  Chem.  :  A  rod  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
tho  root  bark  of  Lithonpermiitn  tirceu*?.     It  resem- 
bles alkauot. 

llth  6-8tr6  -tl  on,  «.  [Greek  /i'Hiosfrf>ios=pavod 
with  stones:  lithuti  =  stone,  and  xti-nttm  =^  spread, 
laid.] 

I'nlii-i'iil.:  A  wiius  of  Rugose  Corals,  familyCya- 
thophyllida*.  In  some  places  they  are  so  abundant 
as  to  make  tho  bed  in  which  they  are  somewhat 
resemble  a  coral  reef. 

llth  6-tlnt,  s.  [(ir.  >itlut»=a  stone,  and  Eng.  /IH/ 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  process  of  drawing  upon  stone,  in  which  the 
ink  is  applied  to  the  stone  by  a  camel'  s-hair  pencil. 

2.  A  drawing  upon  stone  so  produced. 


lithotypy 

llth  -6  t6me,«.     |<ir.  litlw»=a  stone,  and  I" 
a  cutting;  timnti=to  cut.  J 

•1.  Ord.  Lany.:  A  stone  no  formed  by  nature  as  to 
appear  to  huvo  been  cut  artificially. 

2.  .s'm-y. .•  A  bistoury  or  scalpel  for  making  the 
incision  in  lithotomy.  This  knife  is  of  yanon- 
.•iinl  shapes,  blunt,  probe,  or  sharp-I>ointed.  It  i- 
iusort4?d  through  tlie  gn>ovo  of  tln>  lithotomy-siatT, 
through  a  small  opening  previously  made  in  the 
nrethra.  and  carrioil  alone  into  thebladder,  making 
an  opening  j  nst  large  moofffa  to  allow  the  extraction 
of  the  stono  by  means  of  the  forceps. 

llthotome-cacbe',  *. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy.  It  is 
introduced  with  blades  concealed  in  a  .-heath,  from 
which  they  are  protruded,  by  pressing  tipoit  a  lover, 
on  reaching  tho  placo  of  operation.  The  incision  is 
made  by  withdrawing  thu  instrument.  It  i.- made 
single  or  doublo  Mailed.  Called  also  a  bii>touri- 
cache. 

llth  6  torn  -Ic,  llth  6  t5m  Ic  al,  •«.    [English 

littn)tom(y) ;  -ic.  -ini/.l    Of  or  pertaining  to  lithot- 
omy; performed  by  lithotomy. 

11-tbSt  o  mlst,8.  [Eng.  (i(Ao(omi»), •-!«<.]  One 
who  performs  the  operation  of  lithotomy;  "in- 
skilled  in  lithotomy. 

II  th6t  6  my1,  «.  [Greek  lithutumin.]  [LlTHO- 
TOME.] 

Sury.:  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  for  stone 
in  tho  bladder. 

lithotomy-bisector,  «. 

-Surf/. :  An  instrument  for  making  the  bilateral 
incisions  in  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-forceps.  ».  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting stone  from  tho  bladder  through  the  open- 
ing previously  made  by  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-gorget,  8. 

Surg.;  A  lithotomo  with  one  or  two  concealed 
blades  which  are  exposed  by  pressure  when  re- 
quired. 

lithotomy-scoop, «. 

fiurg.:  A  small,  spoon-like  instrument  for  remov- 
ing calculi  or  fragments  of  stono  from  the  bladder, 
after  tho  operation  of  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-searcher, ». 

.s'ury.  .•  [LITHOTOMY-SOUND.] 

lithotomy-sound, ». 

.Sun/. :  A  steel,  catheter-shaped  instrument  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra.  It  indicates 
tho  presence  of  stone  by  u  peculiar  click  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  it. 

lithotomy-staff,  *. 

fturf/.:  An  instrument  curved  like  a  catheter  and 
with  u  deep  gri>ovo  on  the  convex  sido  of  ita  curved 
portion,  introduced  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra, 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  cutting-instrument 
in  lithotomy. 

llth  6  trip  Sy1,  «.  [Greek  f/»uw=n  stone,  and 
/ri»8»s=a  rubbing;  tribu  =  to  rub.]  The  same  a» 
LITHOTRITY  (ij.  v.). 

llth'-o-trlp  tlst,  «.  [LiTHOTBiPSY.]  Tho  same 
as  LITHOTK1TI8T  (q.  v.). 

llth  -6  trlp-t5r,  ».  [Gr.  litho»=&  stone,  and 
rri'fco=to  rub.J  Tho  same  as  LITHEOTKITIST  (q.  v.). 

llth  6  trite,  «.  [fir.  lillu>s=a  stone,  and  Latin 
trilu*,  pa.  par.  of  *ero=to  rub,  to  grind.  |  Tho  same 

US  LlTHOTRITOB  (q.  V.). 

llth  6-trlt  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  lithotrit («•) ;  -,'c.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lithotrity;  destroying  or  tending 
to  destroy  stono  in  the  bladder. 

llth -6-trIt-Ist, «.  [Eng.'.HrAotrit(e), •-!«/.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  lithotrity. 

lIth'-6-trIt-8r.  «.    [Eng.  lithotritM ;  -or.] 

Surf/.:  The  same  as  LITHONTRIPTOB  (q.  v.). 

II  thSt  rl  t?,  8.  [Eng.  lithotrit(e);  -y.\  Thr> 
act  or  operation  of  crushing  a  stono  in  tho  bladder 
by  means  of  a  lithontriptor. 

llth  6  type,  ».  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  Eng. 
tyi>«  (q-  v.l. ] 

1.  A  stereotype  in  which  the  surface  is  compos^l 
of  gum-shelluc,  fine  sand,  and  a  little  tar  and  lin- 
seed-oil. 

'i.  A  name  signifying  printing  from  stone.  Tlie 
lithographic  design  on  the  stone  is  deeply  etched, 
giving  a  sufficient  relief  for  tho  type-press. 

llth  6  type,  V.  t.  [LlTHOTYPE,  ».]  To  prepare 
for  printing  oy  lit  hotypy.  • 

Il-th8t -jf-pjf ,  «.  [Gr.  WAo«  =  a  stone,  and  Eng. 
type  (q.  v.).]  The  art  or  process  of  stereotyping  l>y 
pressing  tho  types  of  a  page  set  npinto  a  soft  mold 
or  matrix.  Tup  hollows  left  by  the  types  are  then 
tilled  with  a  mixture  of  gum-shellac,  fine  sand,  tar, 
and  linseed-oil,  heated,  which,  when  cold,  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  can  be  printed  from. 


b611,     bo~y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun:      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del, 


hthoxyle 
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lit  tie -egret 


11  tbdz   fie,  11  th5r  f  \  Ue,  «.    [Greek  lith<>»= 

Ml'Mf.  ...Mill.   | 

\    name   given     I"    III"    mini Till    horn-lone 

.    when     it     repla I    w I.  •••    Mini 

tructure.    Culled  also  Lithoxylou. 

I  Wi>- . 

11  th&z   f  18n,  «.    II.ITIIIIXVI.ITK.I 
Llth  u  a   nlan.  »..l».    |S i,.f.j 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining    to  Lithuania,  in 
Poland,  or  its  inhabitant*. 

B.  Attutatantin  : 

I.    \  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lithuania. 
-'.  TafOOfumge  ~i«.k.-M  l>y  tl ative-  nf  Lithu- 
ania.    It  twIOBCl  to  tin-  Slavonic  family. 
11  thttr    l-a,  «.    [Moil.  Lat.,  from  fir.  lithouria 

Iff . ) .] 
I'.ith.:  Lithic  aci.l  iliatlu-i-.  in  which  the  uratm 


lit  -Or  (2), «.  t.  A  i.    [LITTER  (2),*.] 
A.  7Va»i»..-  To  bring   forth:   said    especially   of 
tlm-f  animal*,  as  the  sow.  dog,  rabbit.  Ox.,  that 
"  ''^.h  ;  applied  to  human  bomgs 


II  tie  pin  dense,  «.  1 1. at.  ;/«  (genii.  Htitl-n 
and  Kng.  /M-mlmce  (q.  v.).]  The  time  dur- 
ing which  a  lawsuit  i-  pendent. 

•lit  ling,  a.  [Mid.  Bug. /i/e=littlc;  dimin.  suff. 
•ling.]  Very  little. 

lit  mfis,  lac  mus,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  Gor.  lach- 
muM  =  the  lichen  defined.] 

I  'I,:  in.:  A  vegetable  color,  obtained  from  Koccella 
tiin-tiirni.  It  i>  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the 
acidity  or  alkalinity  of  a  solution.  The  blue  color 

of  litmus  is  changed  to  red  by  an  acid,  and  the  red       nt  tie   *llt-«l  «lnt-el   a    adr    &t 
color  again  becomes  blue  on  being  mixed  with  an    /(£/;aT;,gthened  form  of  /»/=»  little, 

°"'  with    Dut.   /utte/;    Icel.    /Mi//  =  little;    /M/ =  little 

lit   orn,  ».    [ Fr.  lltorne.}    A  species  of  thrush,  a    (adv.) ;  Dan.Jiden;  8w.  Men;  Goth,  /etiifc,'  M.  H. 
native  of  Europe. 


tB.  Intrant. :  To  bring  forth  a  litter  of  young. 

lit  -ter  a  t8ur.  «.  [Fr.l  One  engaged  in  litera- 
ture or  literary  work  ;  a  literary  man. 

llt-teT  f.  a.  [Eng.  litter  (1),  s. ;  -y.l  Consist- 
ing of  litter;  covered  or  encumbered  with  litter. 


lV.,/fc.:  Lithic  acid  di;,t i,  i,,  wliid,  ,  he  urates  ,"    **  "  Vl   '"''  "'<>W''  """  l"a§="Uln'  "im- 

jreV'^:l,vt:i:wi±:;;;;;iri!:;u:^r,rl!ii s^  ftps  r^tioa  r  Roftening  of  .,.,„»«,. 

habit  of  body  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  censure,  or  of  express- 

..  «  ,,  ing  more  strongly  what   is  intended;   a  figure  in 

(J).oaj-    [English /«»(<).  a. !-».]    Lithe,  which  the  nllirmntive  is  expressed  l>y  the  negative 

mt'UL'  of  the  contrary;  thus  a  citizen  "of  no  mean  city" 


__.!    f  IL'I.  adj.    [LiTHER  (2),  a.]    Wicked,  de- 
praved, corrupt,  mischievous. 

II  tld -I  6n  Ite,  II  thld    l6nlte,«.    [Or.litHid.  mZrm'^n  meaTure'i    An"in~t  rumen  t'for  '  ascertain". 

«m^ a  small  stone;  suff.  -ifr  (-WiM.i.J  ing  tho  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  invented  by  Dr. 

Win.:    A  name  given  by  Scacchi    to  some  blue  " —    -•    t»i.M_.y_i-ui_       «^-  . 1 — ,    .   *i.- 

lapilli  found  at  Vesuvius  in  1>7:(.    The  glassy  blue 


means  "of  an'ilVstrilmVorlm'portaiit city." 
II  tram    8  tSr,  «.    [Greek  /i/r«  =  a   weight,  and 


are,  of    Philadelphia.     It  is  founded    upon  the 


inuv.f  ,   I'ttu.  tiitrn.    L7**>  »i»c", 

Ger.  lutzel;  O.  H.  Ger.  /uzi'~J 
A.  At  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Small  in  extent ;  not  wide,  not  extensive. 
"The  coast  of  the  children  of  I>an  went  out  too  little 

for  them.*' — Jitgkua  xix.  47. 

2.  Small  in  size,  diminutive ;    not  great,  big,  or 
bulky. 

"He  sought  to  see  Jems,  but  could  not  for  the  press, 
because  be  was  fif/fr  of  stature."—  Luke  zix.  3. 

3.  Small  in  amount  or  quantity ;  as,  a  little  bill,  a 
little  food,  a  little  light. 

4.  Small  in  length  or  extent ;  not  long ;  as,  a  little 


"When  thou  want  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou 


of  being  litigated. 
lit   Ig  ant,  a.  &  t. 

litiii,,  =  to  dispute;  Fr. 


[Lnt. 


of 


tnpOM,  pr.  par, 

Sp.  litiiftinte.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Engaged  in  litigation;  disposed  to 
litigate. 

B.  An  nub*!. :  One  who  is  engaged  in  a  lawsuit. 


air-pump.    Atmospheric  pro?    

to  rise  in  tho  tubes  to  a  height  according  to  their 
gravity. 

lit  883    a,  t. 
not  explain  the  origin. 

Rot.:  A    genus  of    Lauracofp,  with    reticulated 
leaves,  flowers  or  axillary  tufts,  and  fleshy  fruits. 


» exhausted  by  an 
causes  tho  liquids 

7.  Of  small  force  or  effect;  slight,  inconsiderable ; 
as,  lit  ft'-  exertions. 
,.  .  .      ..  .       8.  Not  liberal,  free,  or  generous;  mean,  niggardly, 

[A  name  given  by  Jussieu,  who  did    paitry,  selfish  ;  as,  a  little  mind. 

9.  \oung;  not  grown  up. 
"But  your  little  ones,  which  ye  said  shoald  be  a  prey, 

m_ ,  — — ,,..,.,.  ^ ..,,..    ............    .„„„,  „....  ..,,.-..,,    ..«.,.-.     them  will  1  bring  in." — lumbers  xiv.  31. 
1  gate,  r.  /.  &  i.     [bat.  litloatut.  pa.  par.  of    Littcea  contimilit,  L.  lanuginota,  antl  L.  zeylanica.       „    „  ,      „       ,,  .       ,,     .  .,  ..  ...   __.•  _. 

liti.i.,  =  tu  dispute:  li.(genit.  /ir«l  =  a  lawsuit,  and    Indian  trees,  have  valuable  wood.    The  fruits  of       n;.  *"'•.•  Bmalllu  all  of  its  parts,  but  well  pro- 
>"i"    to  carry  on;   Sp.  &   Fort,  litigar;  Ital.  liti-    tho  first  and  the  last  also  furnish  an  oil  for  burning.    Portioned. 

llt'-tir  (1)    'lit  ere   *lvt  ter  'lit  our         FF          ^'  •^'aav-  In  a  littloor  small  degrooorquantity; 

A.  rr.nw.:  To  con  test  in  a  court  of  law;  to  make    litiere  from  Low  Lat  l'ectaria  =  *  litter -froiil' /<•<•/!»    not  much,  slightly. 

the  subjectof  litigation;  U.  prosecute  or  defend  by    =a    bod;    Gr.    /eWro»=a    bed;    Sp.  litera;    Port.  "  R«-ki  ng  an  »m- what 

|.le.iilinirs,cvidence,&c.,inacourtoflaw.    (Young:    literia;  Ital.  l<-Miera.l  „ 

WlgUTkfmaUt,  ix.  1,410.)  1.  A  stretcher  with  a  bod,  and.  in  many  cases,  a       C-  A* «"'«'«"''«••• 

B.  Intrant.:  To  carry  on  a  lawsuit;  to  engage  in    canopy;  used,  not  as  the  stretcher  ordinarily  is,  in        1.  That  which  is  little  or  small  in  amount,  quau- 
litigation.  emergency  and  haste,  but  provided  for  the  useof    tity,  space,  <fcc. 

lit  I  ga    tlon  «     FLat    litirmtin   from   I  in,,  it, i-     ".le  8IC'C  auring  transportation  homo  or  to  the  hog-  "  Every  moment  leaven  my  little  less." 

pa.  par.  of  (i(ijro=to  litigate  (q  V  )  1    The  act    r    '"'^'      Among    the    ancient   eastern    and    classic  Johnton:  London. 

priKiosa  of  litigating  or  carry -ing  on  a  'lawsuit  in  a    nat'"ns  l'tt»™  w«:re  used  for  carrying  females,  sick 
court  of  law  or  equity;  judicial  contest  persons,  and  ultimately  the  luxurious  rich    from 

..,.  ,.     .  place  to  place.    They  were  provided  with  cushions, 

*    <•?'  ?•'     *•     k  I  wno  "''Bates  or    canopies,  and  curtains,  and  sometimes  constructed 

engages  in  litigation  ;  a  litigant.  of  gold  and  ivory. 

I  A-  if  from  a  Lat.  litigiotitat, 


,  /•  i 
o/  »« 


<1  IT  8 
a,  IT.  a. 


fr   ,„  -I5,'*'    lA>lfrn.>maLat-''''9''o»''<W-        "They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren    .     .     .     in   litter, 

litigious  (q.  V.).J  an,|  „.„,„  mule,.  „„,(  uinn swift  iMMuiU.to  ray  holy  rnoun- 

1.  <>ni.  Lanij.:   The  quality   or   state   of   being    tain  Jerusalem."— liaiah  Ixvi.  20. 


II  tig    lOUS.a. 


litigious  ;  a  litigious  disposition. 

-'.  .-.Voto  Law:  A  tacit  legal  prohibition  of  aliona-  ,  •;-1htraw,hay.  or  other  s..ft  material  used  as  a  b< 

tion,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  begun  action  or  dili-  for  horsos'  cattle,  *c.,  or  as  a  covering  for  plant*. 

gence,  tho  object  of  which  is  to   attain   tho  posses-  "And  he  [Lanan]  brought  letter  and  prouander  for  the    'hee."—  Exod.  xxiii.  SO. 

ston  or  to  acquire  the  property  of  a  particular  sub-  camels."—  Or ne»t*  xxiv.    (1W1.) 

ject,  or  to  attach  it  in  security  of  debt.  3.  Wai(t<,  or  „,„      matprial,  8,irc<ls,  rra(rlnent!<. 

,  from  Lat.  litigionis  4c.,  scattered  or  lying  about  on  a  floor  or  other 
place  in  a  careless,  slovenly  manner:  scattered  rub- 

ni^jMiie,  Ml  llllgaie  I  <1.  V.f.J  Dish 

I. 

•1.  Originally  applied  to  things  which  offered 
matter  of  litigation;  disputable;  open  to  dispute 
or  contention. 

"Certain   provinces  which    were  debatable  and  lilta-  '«>"> '"0  =  8  layer ;  leggjd  =  tn  lay.  I 

/"IK."    /'.  Holland:  Lira,  p.  1,111.  ,  .'•  Tho  young  brought  forth  by  an  animal  at  a 


2.  A  small  scale  or  degree;  miniature. 
"  His  picture  is  little." 

Shaketp. .-  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

•    1.  .1    little:    Somewhat;    in  a  sn  all  or  slight 
degree ;  rather. 

"The  painter  flattered  her  a  little." 

AViaA'e*/*. ;  7ic«  flentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

2.  />'//  little  and  little :    By  slow  degrees ;   grad- 
ually. 
"  Hn  little  ami  little  I  will  drive  them  out  from  before 


If  Little  is  properly  opposed  to  thogreat,  (mall  to 
the  large,  and  diminutive  is  a  species  of  tho  /mm//, 
which  is  made  so  contrary  to  tho  course  of  things : 


4.  A  .Ule  of  disorder  or  untidiness ;  as,  A  «x,m  is 

lit    Wr  (2),  «.    [Icel.  Idtr.  ldttr=a  place  where 
animals  produce  their  young;    Mlratk=to   litter, 


2.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  litigation  ;  fond  of  law 
or  litigation  ;  quarrelsome,  contentious. 

"The  rich  in  cities  we  Utigtout  nnd." 

Dnrenunt:  Oondibfrt.  \.  I. 

•3.  Devoted  to  or  used  for  litigation  or  the  busi- 
ness of  law. 

"  They  view'd  the  ground  of  Rome's  lltlai,,,,t  hall." 
Drudea:    rirgirt  Xneitt,  viii.  478. 

II.  IMW.  A  term  applied  to  a  church  or  living 

when  two  or  im  ni  pi>r>oni  lay  claim  to  the  patron- 
age, aud  present  several  clerks  to  tho  ordinary. 
(Eng-) 

II  tig  Ious  If,  ,„/,-.  [  Kng.  litigious;  -/».]  In  a 
litigious  manner;  content  ion  sly. 

ll-tlg  Ious  ness,  «.  [  Kng.  liti<iima;  -neu.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  litigious;  a  litigious  dis- 
I »,-il  ion  ;  inclination  to  litigation. 

H  tlS  c8n  t8s  ta  tlon,  ».  [  I. at.  U,  igenit.  li/i») 
=  a  lawsuit,  and  Kng.  contettntion  (q.  T.).J 

>.../»  /.«i/':  The  appearance  of  parti— <  in  court  to 
contest  their  right. 

fateT    tit, 
or,     wore, 


hirth. 

"  I  do  here  walk  before  the*,  like  a  sow,  that  hath  o'er, 
whelm'd  all  her  liftrr  but  one."— .Snu*e«u..  llcuru  /r. 
Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth, 
lit    ter  i.l),t. /.  A;  ..    [LlTT£B(l),«.J 
A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  scatter  straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  substance 
on  or  over  for  betiding. 

2.  To  supply  with  litter;  to  spread  bedding  for; 
a>.  to  lift,;-  a  liorse. 

;j.  To  use  a-  litter  :  to  make  litter  of. 
4.  To  scatter  things  in  a  careless  or  slovenly  man- 
ner over  or  in. 

"  Wandering  and  Uttering  with  unfolded  >ilk> 
The  poliiih'd  counter,  and  approving  none." 

C'owptr.  Ttuk.  vi.  280. 
•5.  To  carry  in  a  litter. 

tB.  Intrant.:  To  sleep  in  litter;  to  make  a  bed 
in  litter. 


than 
groat  hi 

little-auk,  -. 

Ornith.:  Alca  alle.  Called  also  Merffuha  mel- 
ann/eucoa,  and  iu  English  theCommon  Rotche. 

little-bittern, «.    [BITTERN.] 

little  black-and-white  woodpecker,  s. 

Orni/ft. ;  Picut  ntlnor. 

little-bustard, «.    [BUHTABD.] 

little-crake,  s. 

Ornith.:  Crez  jnutilln ;  called  also  Little  Galli- 
nule,  ami,  with  reference  to  t  lie  color  of  its  plumage, 
the  Olivaceous  Gallinule. 

little-earwig, ». 

Kntom.:  Labia  minor.    [LABIA.] 

'little-ease,  «.  An  old  name  for  the  stocks,  the 
pillory,  or  other  similar  uncomfortable  punish- 
ment, or  in  an  uncomfortable  part  of  a  prison. 

little-egret,  t. 

On»i/n.:  Ardea  garzetta.  In  the  adult  bird  the 
whole  of  the  plumage  is  a  delicate  white;  the 
feathers  of  the  occiput  ami  the  iM.ttom  of  the  neck 
in  front  elongated.  It  is  common  in  Southern  and 
(Vntral  Knrope;  native  in  tho  region  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  very  common  in  India. 
(Yarrell.) 


fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hJr,    th«re;     pine,    pit, 
wolf,     w5rk.     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cflr,     rflle,     fftll;     try.     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
SB,     oe  -  e; 


marine; 


Kb.     pot, 
'in  =  kw. 


little-gallinule 

little-gallinule,  8.  [LITTLE-CRAKE.] 
little-go,  s.  At  English  Universities  a  slang 
name  for  the  public  examination  which  undergrad- 
uates have  to  pass  in  the  second  year  of  rosidrn.-'- ; 
al-o  called  the-  in-iTt'tHix  examination,  as  preceding 
tlie  final  one  for  a  degree. 

"He  WIIK  btifily  engaged  in  reading  for  the  little-go." — 
Tli.i.'h.-r-tlu:  Stlithlttl  tit-ntrt'l  Story,  ch.  vii. 

little-good,  8. 

Hnl.:  The  Sun-spurge,  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 
little  gray  kiwi,  s. 

iiiiiilh.:  Apteryj:  owetii,  Owen's  Aptoryx. 
little-grebe,  8.    [DABCHICK.] 
little-gude.s.   The  devil.    (Scotch.) 
little-gull,  8. 

Ornith. :  Larus  minutus,  the  smallest  species  of 
tin-  krenus. 

little  horned-owl,  «. 
Ornith.:  .Snip*  aldrovandi  (Strix scops'). 
little-magpie,  s. 

Ornith.:  A    popular   uamo    for    Grallina   picta; 
called  also  tho  Magpie-lark.    [PIED-OEALLINA.] 
little-masters,  a.  pi. 

Art:  A  name  applied  to  certain  designers  who 
usually  worked  for  engravers  and  booksellers  iu 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  whose 
designs  are  generally  on  a  small  scale,  and  repro- 
duced on  copper  or  wood. 

little-owl,  8. 

Ornith.:  Carine  noctua,  an  occasional  British 
visitor;  common  in  Greece;  probably  the  bird  on 
the  reverse  of  many  Athenian  coins. 

little  ringed-plover,  8. 

Ornith.:  Charadi'ius  minor. 

little-sandpiper,  little-stint,  8. 

Ornith. :  Ti-inya  minuta. 

little-squid, «. 

ZoOl. :  Loligo  media.    [LoLIQO.] 

little-stint,  s.    [LITTLE-SANDPIPER.] 

little  striped-skunk,  8. 

ZoOl.:  Mephitis  (Spilogale)  putorius.  Habitat, 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  Animals 
of  this  species,  from  which  the  secretory  glands 
have  been  removed,  are  often  domesticated  as 
mousers.  Length  from  snout  to  insertion,  about  a 
foot ;  tail  not  so  long.  The  fur  is  black,  marked 
with  white  spots  and  stripes. 

little-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  titema  minuta. 

little-tyrant,  8. 

Ornithology:  Tyrannula,  a  gonus  of  Laniidw 
(Shrikes).  (Swainson.) 

little  white-heron,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  the  young  birds  of 
the  species  Ardea  russata.  ( Yarrell.) 

lit -tle-nSss,  ».    [Eng.  little;  -nes«.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  little  or  small: 
smallness  of  bulk,  size,  amount,  quantity,  or  ex- 
,  tent. 

L'.  Smalluess  of  importai.ce  or  power;  insignifi- 
cance. 

U.  Meanness,  selfishness,  want  of  dignity;  as,  tho 
littleness  of  a  man's  mind  or  conceptions. 

*llt  -tlest,  super,  of  a.    [LITTLE.]    Smallest. 

lit '-tie-Worth,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  little,  and  worth.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Worthless;  of  a  bad,  mean,  or  con- 
temptible character. 

B.  .-Is  suhst.:  A    worthless    fellow;  one  who  has 
little  or  no  character. 

Ht'-tSr-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  littoralis,  from  littua 
(gen.  liftorui)  =  the  shore;  Fr.  littoral;  Sv.litoral; 
Ital.  littoral:.  \ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Ueog.,<S:  Geol.:  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  shore  of  trie  sea  or  a  large  lake. 
"J.  Hot.:  Growing  on  tlio  sea-shore. 

B.  As  subst. :  Tho  shore ;  the  country  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  or  a  largo  lake. 

littoral-denudation,  8. 

(St-ol.:  Denudation  produced  by  tho  action  of  the 
waves,  aided  by  springs,  upon  coast  cliffs  or  banks. 

littoral-zone,  s. 

lifog.  &  Rial.:  One  of  tho  zones  established  by 
Messrs.  Audouiu,  Milne-Edwards,  Sars,  and  Prof. 
Edward  Forbes, to mapout  thesea-bed  atits several 
depths,  llisthotrac'  between  high  and  low  water. 
In  Europe,  on  rocky  shores,  tho  characteristic  mol- 
lusks  are  Littorina,  Patella,  Purplura,  &c. ;  on 
sandy  beaches,  Cardium,  Tellina,  and  Solen;on 
gravelly  shores,  Mytilus;  and  on  muddy  ones, 
Lutraria. 
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Ilt-t8r-81 -la,  s.  [Lut.  Utturalix,  littorarius,  or 
litturrtts,  from  Lat.  li/tu*.  //7i/s  tli,-  >hore,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  place  of  growth.] 

Hut.:  Shoroweed;  a  genus  of  Plantaginaceip.  It 
resembles  Plantago,  but  has  the  (lowers  few  and 
unisexual;  it  is  also  aquatic.  Litlurilln  Im-ustris, 
the  Plantain  Shorewoed,  is  British.  It  has  fleshy 
linear  leaves,  internally  lacuuose,  and  occurs  at  the 
edges  of  lakes  and  ponds. 

llt-tSr-I -na, s.    [LITTOEELLA.] 

ZoOl. :  Periwinkle ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lit  tori  nidie.  The  shell  is  thick,  turbinated,  pointed, 
fow  whorled,  with  tho  aperture  rounded,  and  the 
outer  lip  acuto.  Known  recent  species  131,  world- 
wide in  distribution  ;  fossil  10  (?),  from  the  Miocene 
onward.  Littorina  littorea  is  the  Periwinkle  or 
Winkle  (q.  v.).  L.  rudis,  a  viviparous  species,  from 
high-water  mark,  is  not  eaten. 

llt-tSr-In  -I  dw,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  littorin(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  sec- 
tion Holostomata  (Sea-snails).  The  shell  is  spiral, 
turbinated,  or  depressed,  never  pearly ;  tho  aperture 
rounded;  the  peristome  entire;  tlio  oparculum 
horny,  with  fow  whorls  to  tho  spire;  the  animal 
with  a  muzzle-shaped  head  and  eyes,  sessile  at  the 
outer  base  of  tho  tentacles ;  tonguo  with  a  medium 
series  of  hooked  teeth.  They  inhabit  the  sea  be- 
tween the  tide-marks  or  brackisli  water.  Genera, 
Littorina,  Solarium,  Phorus,  Lacuna,  Rissoa,  &c. 

lit  u  ate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lituatus,  from  Lat.  lit- 
uus (q.  v.).] 

Bnt. :  Forked,  with  the  point-  a  little  turned  out- 
ward. 

*ll-tn -I-form,  o.  |Lat.  lituus=&  staff  used  by 
augurs  iu  taking  omens;  a  trumpet  with  a  curved 
end,  and  /orma=form.]  Curved  or  shaped  like  a 
lituus. 

lit  -U-Ite,  8.    [LlTUiTES.J 

llt-u-I  -teg,  s.  [Lat.  litu(us) ;  suff.  -itet  (Paleeont.) 
(q.  v.).| 

Palaont.:  Lituito:  a  genus  of  Cephalopoda, 
family  Nautilida?.  Tho  shell  is  discoidal,  with  tho 
whorls  close  or  separate ;  tho  last  chamber  pro- 
duced in  a  straight  line;  tlio  siphunclo  central  or 
sub-central.  Fossil  in  the  Silurian  of  North 
America  and  of  Britain.  Known  species  eighteen. 
( Woodward.')^ 

lit  -u-6-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat.  lituus 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of    Foraminifera   (Little  Cro- 
zier).    The  liu  is  generally  crozior-shapod,  though 
sometimes  nautiloid. 

2.  Palcp.ont. :  Range  in  time  from  the  Carbonifer- 
ous period  till  now. 

llt-u-Sl -I-d»,  tlIt-u-6-lId  -8-a,  ».  ;</.  [Mod. 
Lat.  lituol(a>  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  ueut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida, 
-idea.] 

Ztiol.:  A  family  of  Imperforate  Foraminifera. 

tli-tu    6-lIte,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  lituola  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  lithos=&  stone.] 
I'alceont.:  A  fossil  lituola  (q.  v.). 

tilt  -u-rate,  8.  [Lat.  lituratus,  pa.  par.  of  lituro 
=  torubout,  to  erase.]  Blurred;  having  spots  or 
rays  which  seem  formed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  sur- 
face. 

11-tttr  -$IC,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  tritourgikos,  from  lei- 
<oun/ia=hturgy  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  liturgique.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  liturgy  or  to 
public  prayer  and  worship. 

B.  --U  subst .  (pi.) :  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  lit- 
urgies. 

11-tflr  -gl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  liturgic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  LITUHGIC  (q.  v.). 

*ll-tflr-gl-8l -6-glBt,  8.  [Eng.  liturgiolog(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  studios  or  is  versed  in  liturgiol- 
ogy. 

*ll-tnr-gl-8l  -6-gjf ,  8.  [Gr.  Jei7ou™ia=aliturgy, 
and  logos  — a  discourse,  a  treatise.]  The  science  or 
system  of  liturgies,  and  of  thoir  symbolic  moan- 
ings. 

lit -Or  gist.  8.  [Eng.  liturg(u), ;-««.]  One  who 
upholds  or  adheres  strictly  to  a  liturgy. 

llt'-ur-gjf,  *llt-tur-gie,  s.  (O.  Fr.  lyturgie.  from 
Low  Lat.  lituri/in;  I  Jr.  leitourgia= public  service, 
from  /etfO8=public,  and  er0ron=work;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
liturgia.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    The  established  form  of   public 
worship,  a  form  of  public  devotion,  tlio  entire  ritual 
for  public  worship. 

2.  Church  Hist . :  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  modification  of  that  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  Church  of  Rome,  several  parts  of  which, 
however,  were  traceable  back  to  the  early  ages. 

T  McCHntock  and  Strong  (Oyc.  Bib.  *  Eccles. 
Lit.)  give  the  following  summary  of  ancient  litur- 
gies, with  their  developments; 
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1.  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  Antiocli,  or  .. 
with  two  forms -the  Liturgy  of  St.  Ba^il  and  tin- 
Synac  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the  former  heromin^ 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,   and  later  the  Lit- 
urgy of  the  Oriental  and   Ru.-.-ian  Churches.   II" 
latter  giving  rise  to  the  varinu-  Monophysite  Lit- 
urgies. 

2.  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria,  the  parent 
of  the  present  Liturgy  of  Egypt. 

:).  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter,  or  Rome,  with  two  divis- 
ions—the  Ambrosian  (now,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, in  uso  in  the  uiocoso  of  Milan),  and  the 
Sacramentary  of  St.  Loo,  developing  successively 
into  the  Sacramentaries  of  (ielasius  and  St.  Greg- 
ory, and  finally  into  the  present  Liturgy  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

4.  Liturgy  of  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  or  Ephesus,  ap- 
pearing later  as  the  Liturgy  of  Lyons,  wncnco  were 
derived  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  and  the  Liturgies  of 
Britain  and  Tours.  Those  two  were  the  foundation 
of  the  British  Liturgy  as  revived  by  St.  Aupustine, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  various  English  uses,  in  their 
turn  yielding  place  to  the  present  Liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  modification-,  of  which  are  in 
uso  in  the  Scotch  and  American  Episcopal  Churches. 

1  In  the  Catholic  Church  the  liturgy  includes  all 
languages  and  forms  for  the  celebration  of  mass  in 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Ht-u-fis,*.    [Lat.] 

I.  Roman  Antiquities: 

1.  A   crooked   staff,   frequently    represented    in 
works  of  art  as  borne  by  the  augurs  in  their  divina- 
tions.   It  was   somewhat  1  i  k  e  a 

crozier  in  shape. 

2.  A    trumpet,  having   a  mouth 
which    curved    suddenly   up,    and 
which    was   used    by    the    Roman 
priests  and  cavalry. 

II.  Geom.:  A  spiral,  of  which  the 
characteristic  property  is  that  the 
square  of  any  two  radii  vectores 
arc  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  angles  which  they  respectively 
make  with  a  certain  line  given  in 
position,  and  which  is  an  asymptote 
to  the  spiral. 

*llv-and,  pr.  par.    [LIVE,  r.] 

live,  "liv  en,  *liv-i  en,  r.  i.  &  (. 
[A.  S.  lijfian,  lyjian,  iibban,  lybbun ; 
cogu.  with  Dut.  leyen;  Icol.  lifa  = 
to  be  left,  to  remain,  to  live;  I)an. 
leve;  Sw.  lefva;  Goth,  liban;  Ger. 
lfben=tt>  live,  (*6en=life;  M.  11. 
Ger.  leben.  lefrn,  libjttn,  l 
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6e-/tfcuu=to  remain,  to  bo  left.]    |  LIFE.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*l.  To  remain,  to  be  loft  behind,  to  remain  over. 

2.  To    make   one's    abiding    place   or    home ;  to 
reside,  to  dwell. 

"  Let  me  live  here  ever." 

ahakfsp.:  Tfmptfil,  It.  1. 

3.  To  have  life,  to  be  capable  of  performing  the 
functions  of  life.  -(Said  of  animals  or  plants,  but 
more  especially  of  the  former.) 

"Give  thanks  you  have  Hvtd  so  long." — Skakeap.i 
Trmprtt,  i.  1. 

4.  To  continue  in  life,  not  to  suffer  death. 

"  Your  brother  cannot  live." 

shakrtp.:  Mcasurt  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  continue  iu    existence,  not   to   perish,  to 
remain. 

"  Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtue* 
We  write  in  water."— SAoA-««p.:  Hen.  Vlll.,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  continue  safe  and  uninjured. 

"A  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea." 

Skakesp.:  Tmtfth  flight,  L  2. 

7.  To  pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  manner,  as 
regards  habits,  occupation,  condition,  A-c. ;  to  regu- 
late one's  mode  of  living. 

"  Merrily  shall  I  live  now." 

SlinkfHp.:  Tempfitt,  v. 

8.  To  enjoy  life,  to  pass  one's  life  with  happiness. 

"He  lives  who  lives  to  God  alone, 
And  all  are  dead  beside." 

Cutrper:  Bill  of  Mortal  it  •/,  1792. 

9.  To  be  maintained,  to  receive  or  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. 

"They  which  minister  about  holy  things,  lii-e  of  the 
things  of  the  temple."—!  Cor.  iz.  18. 

IU.  To  feed,  to  be  nourished,  to  subsist. 

"  Those  animals  that  lire  upon  other  animals  have  their 
flesh  more  alkalescent  than  thnxe  that  live  upon  Tege- 
tables."— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

11.  To  cohabit.     (Followed  by  with.) 

II.  Scripture: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  A.  I.  3  (Josh.  ix.  15). 

2.  To  receive  from  Christ,  by  His  bpmt,  spiritual 
existence,  and  be  enabled  to  maintain  it;  to  act 
habitually  from  divinely  inspired  spiritual  motives 
(John  vi.  57;  Gal.  ii.  19;  Phil.  i.  21;  1  Peter  ii.  24. 
iv.  2,  6).  


boll,     l>6y;     pfint,    J<5wl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     §hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejplst.    ph  =  C 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhiin.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -We,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 
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B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pasa,  to  apend,  to  continue  in. 

"I  wish'd  that  thou  shouldst  lire  the  life  they  lived." 
ir<,rrf»ir»>rf».  Mlcnael. 

2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to;  to  conform 
to;  to  practice. 

If  To  live  down : 

I.  To  live  so  as  to  prove  false  by  ono'a  life  <>i  eon- 
duct :  to  give  tho  lie  to ;  as,  to  Jit*?  down  a  slander. 
'     1  •>  "Illiterate  tho  remembrance  of. 
live,  a.    [A  shortened  form  of  alive  (q.  v.).] 
I    0    i  i  nary  Language : 

I.  Alive,  living,  quick;    not  rlenil :    having  life; 
having  tho  organic  functions  in  operation. 

"When  he  bath  made  an  end  of  reconciling  the  holy 
place,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  aitd  the 
altur,  heshall  bring  the  KIM  goat."— Lev.  xvl.  20. 

'i.  Burning,  ignited;  containing  fire;  not  extin- 
guished. 

"Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims  unto  me,  having  a 
live  coal  in  his  hand."— /sofaA  vi.  6. 

:).  Vivid,  RH  color. 

II.  Kivjin.,  Marh.,  etc.:  Under  pressure,  or  im- 
parting power,  as  steam ;  or  motion,  as  thn  spindle 
of  a  lathe. 

live-axle,  i.  One  communicating  power,  as  dis- 
ti!iKiii-.li>'<l  from  a  dead  or  blind  axle. 

live-box,  0.  A  cell  in  which  living  microscopic 
oliji-ct-,  are  confined  for  observation.  It  has  a 
tuliiilur  piece  with  a  glass  top.  upon  which  slip-  an 
up|,«r  ring  having  likewise  a  glass  top.  The  object 
is  confined  between  tho  glasses.  [LIVE-TRAP.] 

live -feather  8,  ».  pi.  Feathers  which  have  been 
plucked  from  a  fowl  while  alive,  and  therefore 
stronger  and  more  elastic  than  thoso  from  a  dead 
bird. 

live-gang,  s. 

Sawing:  A  gang-saw  mill,  so  arranged  as  to  cut 
through  and  through  tho  logs  without  previous 
slabbing.  Tho  bark  and  wany  edge  are  afterward 
removed  from  oach  board  by  a  double  edgor.  The 
BUnbergOM  t<>  market  of  the  full  width. 

live-hair,  ».  Hair  cut  or  taken  from  a  living 
animal. 

live-head, «. 

l.ntii.-  The  lioad-stock  of  a  lathe,  which  contains 
the  live-spindle. 

live-hole,  ».  A  receptacle  for  fuel  in  a  clamp  of 
bricks. 

"The  clamp  is  lighted  by  means  of  a  number  of 
receptacle*  for  fuel  contrived  in  the  outer  walls,  called 
live-holes." — f.Visxe//'s  Technical  Klueatur,  pt.  xll.,  p.  347. 

live-oak,  .*. 

Bot.:  Vufrcrui  virens.  It  has  elliptic-oblong, 
coriaceous  leaves.  It  grows  in  our  Southern  States, 
and  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  American  oaks  for 
shipbuilding,  tho  wood  being  heavy,  compact,  and 
fine-grained.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  water. 

live-salesman,  «.  A  person  whose  occupation  is 
to  sell  live-stock. 

llve-splndle, «. 

I. nth.  :  The  rotating  effective  spindle  in  tho  head- 
stock  of  a  lathe. 

live-steam,  >. 

SI,  -i  i  in  ,  mjineer. :  Steam  taken  directly  from  the 
boiler. 

llve-StOCk,  «.  The  animals  kept  on  a  farm  for 
tin-filinc.  fattening,  or  other  purposes,  as  horses, 
cattle,  slioep,  &c. 

live-trap,  *.  A  device  fnrimprisoningliving  mi- 
croscopic oojocta.  It  consists  of  three  parallel  glass 
lltpai  Die  middle  one  had  a  circular  perforation 
forming  tho  coll,  while  the  others  constitute  the 
sides.  [LIVE-BOX.] 

•1IV8,  «.    [LIVE,  r.l    Life. 

"  She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live." 

Chauaer:  <'.  T,,  461. 

'.i  lir<-,*Onli/ve:  Alive. 

•live  -a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  live,  v.;  -a6J«.]  Fit  or 
possible  to  bo  lived  in. 

lived,  ».  IKnglish  liv(e);  -«d.]  Having  a  life; 
used  in  composition  only,  as  short-/jtwd,  lonff-ttvMf, 

•live  lisa,  <t.  [En«.  '"•••;  •('•««.]  Without  life; 
lifeless. 

live  -II  hood  (l),  'live  lode,  •llf-lode,  «lyf 
lode,  "lyve  lode,  'llflade,  >.  [  Livelihooit  is  a 

corrupt,  of  lirt-ltKlr,  cir  li/tmli-,  from  A.  8.  Jl/=life. 
and  mi/  =  a  loading,  a  way,  a  course.]  (LoDE.J 
Means  of  subsistence  or  maintaining  life;  the  sup- 
port, or  maintenance  of  life;  an*  of  living;  sub- 
sistence. 

live  II  hood  12),  «.  [Eng.  liivli;  -feood.]  Live- 
liness, cheerfulness,  animation,  spirit. 
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live    II  If ,  adv.    [Eng.  lirrly;  -In-}    In  a  lively, 

rli.'iTflll  manner. 

live    ll-nSsa,  «.    [Eng.  lirrly ;  -ness.] 

\.  An  appearance  of  life. 

"  That  llvellnetf  which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil  makes 
appear,  may  seem  the  living  baud  of  nature."— 0r»de». 
l>Hfre*nov;  Art  of  Itiititinu. 

Z.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lively:  anima- 
tion, spirit,  vivacity,  sprightliness ;  briskness. 

"And  the  perspicuity  and  llvtllartt  with  which  he  ex- 
plained hi«  views."— Xacaulay:  Hint.  Kay.,  ch.  IT. 

•live   lOde,  «.      [LIVELIHOOD  (1).] 

live  -loftg,  a.  4  «.    [Eng.  live,  for  life,  and  /on».] 

A.  Ait  adjective: 

1.  Long-lasting,  durable,  permanent. 

"  Thou,  In  oar  wonder  and  astonishment, 
Hunt  built  thj»«lf  Httvelona  monument." 

Milton :  Un  Sfiaketpearf. 

1.  Throughout  its  whole  duration  or  length ;  the 

whole. 

"  To  It  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A  bird  unseen." 

Hgrou:  Bride  of  Abldon,  ii.  28. 

B.  As  substantive : 

But.:  Sedum  telephium.  Called  also  Live  for 
Ever. 

llve-l?.  *llfe-ly,  *lyve  ly,  *llyf  ly,  a.  A  adv. 

[Eng.  live=life;  -/».] 
A.  As  adjective: 
1.  Like  life;  living. 


'Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  thin  plight 
It  would  have  maddened  me.    What  ah 


I  do 


Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so." 

S\akesp.:  Titus  Andronfcua,  ili^l. 

2.  Life-like  ;  resembling  or  representing  life. 

"It  tutors  nature:  artificial  strife 
Live*  In  these  touches,  livelier  than  life." 

Shakttp.:  Timon  of  Athen*,  i.  1. 

3.  Vivid,  life-like,  animated. 

"Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  nn  pleasure,  a 
In''  h/  imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or  painting  must  produce 
a  much  greater."  —  Uryden:  Itttfretmoy. 

4.  Vigorous,  lively;  being  generally  attended  by 
rapid  motion  ;  brisk,  active,  sprightly. 

"For  they  are  lively,  and  are  delivered  ere  the  mid- 
wives  come  ID  unto  them."  —  Exodus  i.  17. 

5.  flay,  animated,  spirited,  vivacious,  airy. 

"His  polished  manners  and  livrlt  conversation  were 
the  delight  of  aristocratical  societies."—  .ViK-tni/dy.-  Jlittt. 
Eng.,  ch.  zviii. 

6.  Strong,  keen,  earnest. 

"That  which  is  immediately  before  the  senses,  im- 
presses as  always  with  the  most  lively  conviction.  "  — 
Beddoet:  Oot.  on  Until.  Evidence. 

7.  Fresh,  vivid  ;  as  color. 

"I  found,  to  my  amazement,  that  they  began  to  return, 
and  by  little  and  little  to  !>ecome  as  lively  and  vivid  as 
when  I  had  newly  looked  upon  the  sun."—  Brevster:  Nat- 
ural M.I:,':  .  let.  ii.,  p.  24. 

B.  As  adverb: 

'1.  With  strong  resemblance  to  life. 

"Such  spirits  as  can  most  lively  resemble  Alexander 
and  his  paramour  shall  appear."—  Marlowe;  Doctor 
Pautluf,  iv.  3. 

2.  Briskly,  actively,  vigorously. 

"They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  discharg- 
ing lively  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  enemy,  did  much 
amaze  them."  — 


IT  Liveliness  is  the  property  of  childhood,  youth, 
and  even  mature  age  ;  spriohtliness  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  youth  ;  vivacity  is  a  quality  compatible 
with  the  sobriety  of  years.  The  imagination,  the 
wit,  the  conception,  the  representation,  and  the 
like,  are  lively;  the  air,  the  manner,  the  look.  the 
tune,  the  dance,  are  sprightly  ;  the  conversation, 
the  turn  of  mind,  the  society,  are  vivacious;  the 
muse,  the  pen,  the  imagination,  are  sportive;  the 
meeting,  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  conceit,  arc  merry  ; 
tin*  train,  the  dance,  are  jocund. 

HvSr  (!),».    [Eng.  live,  v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  lives  ;  one  who  has  life. 

"In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest:  Prithee,  think 
There's  liven  out  of  Britain." 

SHokesp.:  Cymkellne.  111.  4. 

2.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  ;  a  resident  ,  a  dweller. 

"  Why  we*  not  I  a  liver  In  the  woods, 
Or  citizen  of  Thetis'  crystal  floods." 

Itrumnutnd:  Sonnetg,  pt.  i..  son.  26. 

3.  One  who  liven  or  spends  his  life  in  a  particular 
manner* 

"A  virtuous  household  though  exceeding  poor, 
1'ure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave." 

Hp»nhirurfA:  Ktcurilon,  bk.  Ii. 


liver 

IIT    «r  (2), ..    [A.  S.  lifer;  Iceljifur;  Sw.  /. 
Dan.  &  Dut.  lerrr;  (ier.  lebvr ;  M.  H.  dor.  Inhere; 
O.  H.  Oer.  lebara.\ 

l."wuman :  The  largest  gland  in  thn  body,  weigh- 
ing about  four  pounds,  and  measuring  in  its  great- 
est lougth  nearly  twelve  inches.  It  is  placed 
obliquely  in  the  abdomen,  on  the  right  side.  With 
its  convex  surf  ace  upward,  and  the  concave  down- 
ward. It  is  in  relation  as  to  its  position  with  the 
diaphragm  above,  thestomach  ana  intestines  below, 
ami  tho  right  kidney,  sometimes  extending  almoM 
(HIT  to  the  spleen  on  the  left  side.  1 1  corresponds 
by  its  free  edge  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs. 
It  is  divided  by  fissures  into  five  lobesjtwoon  the 
upper  surface,  right  and  left  lobes,  and  with  them 
three  minor  lobes  on  the  under  surface.  The  liver 
consists  of  lobules,  a  connecting  structure,  ( ;i  i 
capsule,  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic 
duct,  hepatic  artery  and  veins,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  and  is  inclosed  and  kept  in  situ  by  the  peri- 
toneum. The  functions  of  the  liver  are  twofold: 
The  separation  of  impurities  from  the  venous  blood 
of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera  previously  to  its  return 
to  the  general  venous  circulation,  and:  the  secretion 
of  bile,  the  fluid  necessary  to  chylification  :  thence 
it  passes  into  the  duodenum  and  the  gall  bladder 
by  means  of  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  after  mingling 
with  the  mucous  secretion  from  tho  follicles  in  the 
duct  walls. 

2.  Compar.:  In  the  lower  animals  there  is  appar- 
ently no  liver;  in  those  somewhat  higher  tho  rudi- 
ments of  it  appear,  and  it  develops  markedly  the 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animal  life.  Tim-. 
in  the  Echinodermata  it  has  been  identified  with 
two  or  more  small  glandular  sacs  of  a  yellowish 
color  opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  stomach.  The 
liver  in  Mollusks  is  always  large.  In  the  Cephalo- 
poda it  is  a  bulky  gland  divided  into  four  lobes,  and 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  numerous  angular 
lobules.  In  tho  Vertebrates  it  yet  more  nearly 
approaches  the  liver  of  man.  In  many  fishes,  the 
cells  of  the  liver  are  loaded  with  fat,  that  which  is 
a  morbid  state  of  the  organ  with  man  being  normal 
with  them. 

IT  Diseases  of  the  liver : 

Pathol.:  Hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
is  the  commonest  form,  and  is  either  simple  or  ma- 
lignant, the  latter  being  known  as  acute  yellow 
atrophy;  a  third  form,  common  to  tropical  coun- 
tries, is  known  as  suopuratiye  hepatitis,  ending  in 
abcess  and  suppuration.  Cirrhosis,  hob-nailed  or 
gin-drinker'sliv6rtisalsoa  frequent  form  of  disease, 
often  accompanied  with  jaundice.  Lardaceous, 
waxy,  or  amyloid  disease  of  tho  liver  sometimes 
occurs. 

liver-color,  >•.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  color  of  the  liver;  a  reddish, 
brown,  or  dull  brown  mingled  witli  a  little  yellow. 

B.  As  adj. :  Liver-colored. 

liver-colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  liver;  as,  a 
liver-colored  dog. 

liver-complaint,  «.    Disease  of  the  liver. 

liver-fluke,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Distoma  hepaticum,  or  Fasciola  hepatica. 
a  flat  trematode  helminth,  about  an  inch  in  length 
by  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  found  in  the  gall  blad- 
der and  the  biliary  ducts  of  sheep  when  they  are 
fed  on  wet  pasture.  The  parasite  produces  the  dis- 
ease called  rot  (q.  V.).  Besides  being  parasitic  in 
sheep,  D.  hepaticum  occurs  also  in  the  horse,  ass, 
ox,  and  doer;  and  in  some  raro  cases  it  lies  been 
found  in  tho  human  body. 

liver-leaf,  s. 

Sot.:  Hepatica. 

liver  Of  antimony,  *.  A  sulphuret  of  antimony 
and  potassa. 

liver  of  sulphur, «.   Fused  sulphuret  of  i.otnssa. 

liver-opal, ». 

Min.:  The  same  as  Mi  MI  i  i  i   (q.v.). 

liver-ore, «.    [HEPATIC-CINNABAB.] 

liver-pyrites,  «.  pi.    [MARCASITE.] 

liver-spots,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  skin  disease,  Pity- 
riasis  versicolor.  [PlTTRIASis.] 

Hv  -Sr  (3),  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.]    A  fabulous 
bird,  supposed  to  have  given  its  namo  to  Liverpool, 
and  to  be  still  commemorated  in  tho 
arms  of  that  town.     "It  has  been 
variously  called  a  dove,  a   shoveler 
duck,  an  eagle,  and  a  hypothetical 
bird,  the  liver,  to  which  the  namo  of 
the  town  has  been  traditionally  as- 
cribed.   .    .    .    In  deriving  the  name 
of  a  town  from  an  imaginary  bird, 
which  was  unknown  long  after  tho 
town  had  a  common  seal,  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  putting  tho 
cart  before  the  horse."    Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  identify  the  liver  with  tin-  ComormtOK 

the  CI.I--J     ll'i-. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     pdt, 
or,     wore,     WQlf,     work,     whd,     son.     mate,     cob,     ciire,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     OB     e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


livered 


•llv-Sred,  a.  \Kng.  liver  (2);  -eel.]  Having  a 
liver;  used  in  composition  as  v/hite-livered,  lily. 
liyn'tl,  dfC. 

•llv  -Sr-Ing,  s.  [EiiR.  liver  (2)  ;  -ing.]  A  kind  of 
pudding  or  sausage  made  of  liver  or  hog's  flesh. 

•llv  er-Sr.  s.  [Eng.  liver(y);  -er.]  A.  servant 
in  livery. 

•llv'-Sr  gr6wn,  a.  [English  liver,  and  grown.] 
Having  a  largo  liver. 

Hv  Sr  led,  n.  [Eng.  livery;  -ed.]  Wearing  or 
dressed  in  a  livery. 

llv   er  st6ne,  ».    [Eng.  Jiwer  (2),  and  atone.] 
Min.:  Tho  same  as  HEPATITE  (q.  v.). 

Ilv'-e"r-w5rt.  s.  [Eng.  liver  (2),  and  wort;  the 
pame  derives  its  significance  from  the  appearance 
of  the  plants.] 

lloln  ii/t  : 

1.  Hiiig.  :  Marchantia  polymorpha. 

".  /'/.;  The  order  Marchautinceee  (q.  v.). 

•    ill  I,  round  liverwort: 

Sot.  :  Peltidea  canina. 
\.  >/</*•  liverwort: 

I  'In/  rin.:  Tho  name  for  Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria 
islandica.) 

llv  §r  f,  *livere,  *.  [Fr.  livree  =  a  delivery  of 
that  which  is  given,  that  which  is  given  ;  prop,  the 
fern,  of  the  pa.  par.  of  ZiVrfr=to  deliver,  to  give; 
Low  Lat.  libero—lo  give  freely:  Lat.  libero=to 
liberate;  ;(6er=free;  It&l.livrea;  Sp.  librea.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Release  or  custody  ;  deliverance. 

*:i.  That  which  is  given  ;  an  allowance  of  food  at 
a  certain  rate;  a  ration,  an  allowance,  as  fora 
family,  servants,  horses,  Ac. 

4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate  and 
regularly  fed  and  attended  to;  as,  to  keep  horses  at 
//Yen/. 

*5.  The  badge  or  uniform  clothing  given  by 
wealthy  persons  anil  others  to  their  retainers  when 
in  military  service,  and  hence,  sometimes,  a  division 
of  an  army  was  distinguished  from  another  division 
by  such  badge  or  uniform. 

6.  The  particular  dross  or  uniform  worn  by  the 
servants  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

7.  The   peculiar  dross  adopted  by  any  class  or 
a-  -uriatiou;  as,  the  livery  of  a  charity-school,  of  a 
priest,  &c. 

>.  The  whole  body  or  association  wearing  or  en- 
titled to  wear  such  a  garb;  as,  the  Livery  of  the 
City  of  London,  that  is,  freemen  of  the  city. 
[LIVERYMAN.] 

!».  Any  characteristic  dress,  garb,  or  appearance. 
Id.  (  >nt  ward  appearance;  aspect. 

"  The  beauteous  lireru  that  he  wore.'* 

Sliakesp..-   renuaanit  Advnts.l.lffl. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Tho  act  of  giving  possession  of  property  ;  chiefly 
Haiti   in  the  phrase  livery  of  seisin,  that  is,  the 
Hiving  a  person  corporeal  possession  of  a  tenement 
or  land,  by  delivery  to  him  in  the  first  case,  the  latch, 
key.  or  ring  of  the  door;  in  the  second,  a  turf  or 
twit;.    [FEOFFMENT.]    (Eng.) 

"  This  livery  of  seisin  is  no  other  than  the  pare  feodal 
investiture,  or  delivery  of  corporeal  possession  of  the  land 
or  tenement,  which  watt  held  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  donation."  —  Blockatone:  Cumment.,  bk.  ti.,  ch.  20. 

2.  The  writ  by  which  possession  of  land  or  a  tene- 
ment is  given. 

.  livery-coat^  s.     A  coat  worn  by  a  servant  in 

Ii\  >•!  \  . 

livery-man,  s.  A  person  who  keeps  a  livery 
stable. 

livery-nag,  s.  A  horse  kept  at  livery  ;  a  horse 
let  out  for  hire. 

llvery-Offlce,  s.     An  office    appointed    for    the 
delivery  of  lands.    (Eng.) 
.livery-servant,  subst.    A  servant  who  wears  a 

ivery. 

livery-stable,  ».  A  stable  where  horses  are  kept 
at  livery,  or  are  let  out  for  hire. 

*llvery-table,  «.    A  side-table  or  cupboard. 

*llv  e"r  f,  f.  t.  [LiVERY,  s.]  To  dress  or  clothe 
in,  or  as  in  livery, 

+llv  -Sl-9  ,  a.  [Eug.  Ih-er  ('2)  ;  -{/.]  Like  or  re- 
sembling the  liver. 

llv   Sr-jF-man,  s.    [Eng.  livery,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  wears  a  livery. 

2.  X/H'r.  :  A  freeman  of  the  City  of  London,  who, 
having  paid  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  the  dis- 
tinguishing dress  or  livery  of  the  company  to  which 
lie  belongs,  and  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Lord 
Mayor,  sheriffs,  chamberlain,  &c. 

*llve§  -man,  s.  [Eng.  lives,  adv.,  and  man.]  A 
live  or  living  man. 

•live  tide,  s.  [Eng.  live,  v.,  and  tide.]  Fortune, 
property. 
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llT'-Id,  a.  [Pr.livlde,  from  Lat.  liviriu*.  from 
liveo=to  be  bluish ;  Sp.  &  Hal.  lii'ido.]  Of  a  leadon 
color,  black  and  blue ;  discolored,  as  the  llesh  by  a 
blow ;  clouded  with  grayish,  brownish,  and  blackish. 

H-Vld -I-ty",  s.  [Fr.  Uviditt,  from  Jivi<fe=livid 
(q.  T.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  livid. 

Hv-Id-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  livid;  -neu.}  The  same 
as  LIVIDITY  (q.  v.). 

llv  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  i.    [LiVE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjecticc: 

1.  Alive,  having  life ;  live,  not  dead. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  animation  or  life ;  iu 
motion,  not  still. 

3.  In  a  state  of  combustion  ;  burning. 

"Then  on  the  living  coal  red  wiue  they  pour." 

Urutl'M.     (Totltl.) 

4.  Producing  life,  animation,  action,  or  vigor. 

"  Hath  love  In  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire?  " 

S/ialcttp.:  Richard  II.,  1.  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tho  stato  of  being  alive ;  life,  existence. 

"To  spend  her  tiring  In  eternal  love." 

Shakeap.:  Complaint  itfa  Lover,  238, 

2.  Means  of  subsistence ;  livelihood,  sustenance. 
"Get    your    living    by    reckoning." — SHatcfsp.:   Love's 

Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  The  power  of  continuing  life. 

4.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman ;  the  cure  of  souls. 
"  Mrs.  Ball  told  her  husband  that  they  would  join  to 

have  him  turned  out  of  hia  living  for  using  personal 
reOections."— Arbuthnot:  Hint,  of  John  Bull. 

5.  Manner  of  life. 

6.  Property,  possessions. 

"Where  my  life  and  living  lies." 

Sliakrtp.:   Winter'*  Tale,  iv.  3. 

llv  -Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  Ittft'nf/t'  -'»•]  In  a  living 
state. 

"In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who 
Hvinglv  are  cadaverous  or  fear  any  outward  pollution." — 
Brotcne:  Vulgar  Errurti. 

llV-Ing-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  living;  -daw.]  Thoqnal- 
ity  or  state  of  being  living ;  quickness,  animation, 
spirit,  briskness. 

llv  -Ing  B»6n-Ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  great 
African  traveler,  Livingstone;  suff.  -itc  (.l/i'/i.).] 

A/in. ;  A  mineral  occurring  in  prisms  and  colum- 
nar groups  resembling,  and  apparent  ly  isomorphous 
with,  stibnito  (q.  v.).  Hardness, 2;  specific  gravity, 
4'81 :  color,  brightlead-gray  ;  streak,  red.  Composi- 
tion :  A  sulphide  of  antimony  and  mercury.  Found 
at  Guadalcazar,  Mexico. 

•llv-Ish,  *liv-lsshe,  n.  [English  liv(e);  -ish.] 
Living,  alive.  (Grower:  C.  A.,  vii.) 

Ilv-l-8t6'-nl  a,  s.  [Named  from  an  estate  near 
Edinburgh,  belonging  to  Patrick  Murray.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  family  Saltal  itlif.  Livi- 
stonia  inermis  and  /..  humilis  are  from  Australia, 
whereJPalms  are  rare.  The  leaves  of  L.jenkinsiana, 
an  Assam  species,  are  used  for  making  hats  and  for 
thatching  houses. 

LI-V6   nl-an,  a.  A«.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Livonia ;  Lettish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Livonia. 

2.  Tho   language  spoken  by  the   inhabitants   of 
Livonia. 

*1I  -v8r,  s.    [Lat.]    Malignity,  malice. 

11-vrai  gon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  livrer=to  deliver.]  A 
part  of  a  book  or  other  literary  composition  printed 
and  delivered  before  the  work  is  completed. 

Hvre,  «.  [Ir.,  from  Lat.  U'6ra=a  pound.]  An 
old  French  money  of  account,  now  superseded  by 
the  franc,  to  which  it  was  about  equal  in  value. 

Hx-lv'-l-al,  a.  [Lat.  lixivius,  from  lixivium, 
from  /t.r= wood-ashes  ;  Fr.  lijciviel;  Sp.  l<\riri<il.\ 

1.  Obtained  by  lixiviation  (q.  T.), 

2.  Impregnated  with  alkaline  salt  extracted  from 
wood-ashes. 

3.  Containing  or  consisting  of  alkaline  salt  ex- 
tracted from  wood-ashes. 

4.  Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  alkaline 
salts  extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

5.  Of  the  color  of  lye ;  resembling  lye. 

lIX-Iv'-I-ate,Hx-IV-I-at-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  lixivium.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lye ;  having  the  qualities  of 
alkaline  salts. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salts  extracted  from  wood- 
ashes  ;  obtained  by  lixiviation. 

llx-Iv'-I-ate,  v.  t.  [LmviATE,  a.]  To  treat  by 
the  process  of  lixiviation  ;  to  form  into  lye ;  to  im- 
pregnate with  alkaline  salts  extracted  from  wood- 

ashe>. 


llama 

llx-lv  I  a -tlon,  «.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  lixivium.] 
Tho  process  of  separating  a  soluble  from  an  insolu- 
ble material  by  a  washing  or  filtering  action  :  leach- 
ing. Lixiviat  ion  removes  a  soluble  material,  which 
is  the  valuable  portion,  ax  in  discharging  a  certain 
amount  of  syrup  from  a  bone-black  filter,  by  pass- 
ingwater  through  it.  The  leaching  of  ashes  U  a 
familiar  instance  of  lixiviation. 

Hx-Iv  I-OUB,  a.  [Fr.  lixivieux,  from  Lat.  lixiv- 
ium.] Thesameas  l.i\i\  IAI.  (q.  v.). 

Hx-Iv -I-um,  8.  [Latin,  from  li>=wood-ashes, 
lye.]  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts  ex- 
tracted from  wood-ashes. 

Hz  ard,  *les-arde,  *lus  arde,  *llc  ert«,  *lyi  - 
ard,  8.  [O.  Fr.  lesard  (Fr.  lezard),  from  Latin 
lnrerta  =  n  lizard;  Spanish  &  Port,  lagarto ;  Italian 
lacerta.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing.:  Tho  popular  name  for  any  member  of 
the  Lacertidfe,  the  family  of  Lacertilia,  which  con- 
tains  the    typical    Lizards,   having    four   well-de- 
veloped   limbs,    each    terminated    by  five  toes  of 
unequal  length.    [LACEKTA.] 

(2)  PI.:  Tho  family  Lacortidn*  (q.  v.),and,  in  a 
wider  sense,  the  order  Lacertilia. 

2.  Palceont.:  [LACERTILIA,  MOSOBAUBIA,  PROTO- 

8AUKIA,  A  f.  |. 

3.  Agric.:  A  crotch  of  timber  or  a  forked  limb, 
used  as  a  sled  to  support  a  stone  being  hauled  off  a 
field ;  a  stone  boat. 

4.  .Vi/ ii //<•(//.• 

(1)  A  piece  of  rope  having  one  or  more  legs  with 
thimbles,  acting  as  fair-loaders  or  for  other  pur-  • 
poses. 

(2)  [TOP-GALLANT   LIZARD]. 

lizard-seeker,  s. 

Crnith.:  Sau rot liera,  a  genus  of  Cucnlidip. 

lizard-shaped,  a.  Formed  like  or  resembling  a 
lizard. 

Lizard-shaped  amphibia: 

Zool.:  The  sub-order  Salamandrin*?  (q.  v.). 

lizard-tailed,  a.    Having  a  tail  like  a  lizard. 

Lizard-tailed  birds : 

Ornith. :    [SAURcai]. 

llzard'8-herb,  s. 

Sot. :  Goniophlebium  trilobum. 

llzard's-tall,  s. 

Bot.:  Tho  genus  Saururus  (q.  v.). 

lizard  s-tongue,  «. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Sauroglossum  (q.  v.). 

Liz -ard  (2), 8.    [See  def. J 

Oeog.:  A  bold  headland  in  Cornwall,  England, 
twenty-three  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Laud's  End. 

Lizard-stone,  8. 

Petrol.  <t  Conim.:  A  kind  of  serpentine  fonnd 
near  the  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall,  England.  It  U 
used  for  chimney-pieces,  Ac.  (Simmonds.) 

lla-ma(or  lya-ma),  la'- ma,  8.   [The  Peruvian 

name.] 

Zool.:  Auchenin  glania,  or  Lama peruavina.  An 
even-toed  ungulate  of  the  family  Camelidfe. 
Habitat,  the  southern  parts  of  Peru.  It  is  larger 
than  the  guanaco,  of  which  Burmeister  considers 
it  to  be  a  de- 
scendant ;  H-ii- 
ally  white, 
so  m  e  ti  meg 
spotted  with 
brown  or 
black  and 
sometimes  en* 
tiro  1  y  b  1  a  c  k. 
In  size  it  is 
smaller,  and 
in  general  form 
lighter  than 
the  camels, 
standing  about 
three  feet  at 
the  shoulder ; 
no  dorsal 
hump.  Feet 
narrow,  toes 
widely  separ- 
ated, each  with 
a  distinct  pad;  hairy  covering  long  and  woolly. 
The  earliest  account  of  this  animal  is  that  of  IV 
Zarate,  treasurer-general  of  Peru,  in  1544,  who  calls 
it  the  "  sheep  of  Peru,"  but  notices  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  camel.  Tho  llama  is  only 
known  in  a  domesticated  state.  It  is  still  used  as 
a  beast  of  burden,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
horses,  mules,  and  asses;  its  importance  in  that 
respect  has  greatly  diminished. 

2.  Palceont.:  Remains  of  llamas  have  been  found 
in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  the  Rttcky  Mountains 
andin  Central  America.  Uradualchanges  have  been 
traced  from  the  differentiated  species  now  existing 
down  through  the  Pliocene  to  the  early  Miocene. 


Llama. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    ]o"wl:     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  •   f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  ---  shun;      -tlon,      -glen  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 


llan- 

Pn>f.  Flower,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  none  of 
•  •  anuectaut  forms  have  IKHMI  found  in  the  fos- 
•iUferoni  strata  of  the  Did  World,  says:  "  It  may 
fairly  lie  surrni-ed  .  .  .  that  America  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Tylonoda.  atid  that  thocamela 
•i  1  over  into  the  Old  World,  probably  by  way  of 
the  north  tit  Asia,  where  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  there  was  formerly  a  free  way  of  communi- 
cation between  the  continents." 

llan,  prrf.  [Wel.  =  an  inclosnre.  a  church. 1  A 
common  prefix  in  place-name.-  in  Wales;  as,  Ijun- 
gollen,  £/unduduo,  Ac. 

Llan  bSr  la.  «.    [  Wei.] 

(Jeoy.:  A  place  in  Carnarvonshire,  Wales. 

Llanberls-slates,  K.I.I. 

Oeiit. :  Slates  with  associated  sandy  beds,  the 
two  together  sometimes  .'t.UUU  feet  thick,  found  at 
Llanberis  and  Penrhyn,  in  Carnarvonshire,  Wales. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  Longmynd  group  of  Cain- 
brian  rocks.  Fossils,  two  species  of  Oldhamia, 
have  been  found. 

Llan  del  16,  subst.  [Wei.  Llandeilo  Vawr  or 
.Fotrr.l 

fifiifl.  :  A  market -town  and  parish  of  South  Wales, 
fourteen  miles  E.  X.  E.  of  Carmarthen. 

Llandeilo-flags,  s.  pi. 

Oeol. :  Dark-colored  micaceous  flags,  found  in  t  ho 
Lower  Silurian  formations  of  Great  Britain,  fre- 
quently calcareous,  resting  on  a  great  thickness  of 
shales,  generally  of  a  black  color  below  them,  and 
•these  again  on  black  carbonaceous  shale  of  great 
thickness,  frequently  containing  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, and  sometimes  beds  of  anthracite,  resulting 
probably  from  the  decomposition,  not  of  plants,  but 
of  graptolites,  about  forty  species  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  Llandeilo-nags  and  the  Arenig  beds. 

ILLANDKILO-FORMATIOX.]  Among  these,  grapto- 
ites  with  two  rowsof  cells  (Diplograpsup,  Ar.  i  are 
conspicuous.  About  forty-seven  Brachiopoda  are 
found,  and  of  other  mollusks  Orthoceras,  Cyrta- 
ceras,  and  Bellerophon.  Trilobitas  abound. 

Llandello-formatlon,  «. 

Geol.:A.  formation  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  As 
originally  marked  out  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
it  fell  naturally  under  two  divisions,  an  Upper,  con- 
taining the  Llandeilo-flags  (q.v.),  and  a  Lower, 
now  called  the  Arenig  or  Stiperstono  group.  Ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Ramsay,  the  two  together  are  3,300 
feet  thick  in  North  Wales,  and  the  lavas  (which  are 
felspathic  and  porphyritic),  2,500. 

Llan-d5v  -Sl-f,  t.    [See  def.] 

Oeog. :  A  town  in  South  Wales,  county  of  Carmar- 
then. 

Llandovery-group, *. 

Oeol.:  A  group  of  rocks  found  in  the  hill  of 
Nooth  Grug,  near  Llandovery.  Sir  Roderick  Mnr- 
chison  divided  it  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Llau- 
dovery,  the  first  sometimes  called  the  May  Hill 
group.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  believes  that  they  consti- 
tute the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  being  at  the 
same  time  beds  of  passage  to  the  Lower.  The  beds 
of  conglomerate,  ic.,  constituting  the  greater  part 
of  the  Lower  Llandovery  Rocks,  are  from  60U  to 
1,000  feet  thick. 

llan-8r-6  (llasly),».  [Sp.,  from  Jfn»o«.]  One 
who  lives  on  the  llanos  of  South  America.  The 
llaneros  are  principally  the  descendants  of  whites 
and  Indians,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  activ- 
ity, ferocity,  aud  semi-barbarous  habits. 

Ha  -nog  (11  as  ly), ».  pi.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  ptontu 
=level.  ]  The  level  steppes  or  plains  in  the  northern 
part  of  South  America.  Some  are  barren  wastes, 
others  furnish  pasture,  aud  others  again  are  cov- 
ered with  forest. 

lltfyd  -I-a,  «.  [ Named  after  Edward  Lloyd,  an 
antiquary,  who  discovered  the  species,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  in  Wales.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacens,  tribe  Tulipea?.  It  has 
a  scaly  bulb;  leaves,  filiform;  stem,  leafy;  one  or 
two  flowers.  Lloydia  srrotina  is  found  on  the 
Suowdon  range  of  hills,  but  is  very  rare. 

L16yd's,  s.  [See  def.]  A  name  given  to  the  place 
of  general  insurance  business,  from  that  of  the 
proprietor  of  a  colTee-house,  formerly  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  Lombard-street,  London.  The 
concern  was  afterward  removed  to  Pope's  Head 
Alley,  where  it  was  called  fftia  Lloyd's,  and  subse- 
quently, in  17711,  to  pome  rooms  in  the  uppet  part,  of 
tlie  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  interest  of  it  having 
long  been  purchased  of  the  then  proprietor,  it  has 
from  that  time  been  placed  under  the  management 
of  a  committee  of  the  members.  This  in-titiition, 
now  known  simply  as  Lloyd's,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
marine  insurance,  and  to  such  Imsiness  as  is  sub- 
sidiary thereto,  as  the  classification  and  registra- 
tion of  vessels,  <tc. 

Lloyd's-bond, ». 

1.  A  form  of  security  devised  by  John  Horatio 
Lloyd,  for  enabling  corporate  bodies,  whoso  power- 
of  borrowing  money  are  regulated  aud  limited  by 
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statute,  to  incur  greater  pecuniary  liabilities  than 
they  are  authorized  to  do  under  their  borrowing 
powers.  Itconsistsof  an  acknowledgment  of  debt 
under  tin-  company's  seal,  with  a  promise  to  pay  at 
a  certain  date,  aud  bears  a  certain  rate  of  interest. 

2.  A  form  of  agreement  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Lloydli.  It  differs  from  a  policy,  inas- 
much as  a  policy  is  issued  before  a  ship  sails,  and 
contains  a  promise  contingent  OB  certain  eventuali- 
ties. But  a  Lloyd's  Bond  supposes  a  ship  to  have 
returned,  and  to  have  already  suffered  damage; 
and  the  object  of  tlm  Inind  is  to  protect  shipowners 
from  losses,  as  specified  in  the  bond.  (/-."M;/.  i 

Lloyd's-list,  «.  A  newspaper  published  daily  in 
London,  containing  the  latest  informal  ion  on  ship- 
ping matters. 

Lloyd's-register,  ».  A  register  of  ships,  of  all 
nations,  published  annually.  It  contains  the  names 
of  all  ships,  arranged  alphabetically,  and  classed 
according  to  their  qualifications,  as  Al,&c.,  such 
class  being  determined  by  the  report  of  surveyors 
and  the  construction,  materials,  aud  state  of  repair 
of  the  vessels. 

15,  inter).  [A.  S.  M.I  An  exclamation  to  direct 
attention  :  see !  behold !  observe ! 

leach,  169ne, «.    [Fr.  loche. } 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Siny.:  Cobitis  barbatula,  the  Common  Loach, 
Loche,  or  Beardie,  a  malacopterygious  lish  of  the 
family  Acanthopsida?.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe, 
except  in  Denmark  and  Scandinavia.  It  delights 
in  small,  shallow,  clear  streams,  and  swims  rapidly 


Loach. 


when  disturbed  by  the  moving  of  the  stone  under 
which  it  secretes  itself.    The  Loach  is  an  animal 


feeder ;  it.  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length,  but, 
spite  of  its  small  size,  it  is  highly  prized  for  food. 
Dr  GQnther  refers  the  Loach  to  the  genus  Nornach- 
ilns  (q.  v.). 
2.  Plural : 

(1)  The  genus  Cobitis  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  group  or  sub-family  Cobitidina.    Month 
surrounded  by  six  or  more  barbels ;  dorsal  fin  short 
or  of  moderate  length :  anal  tin  short :  scales  small, 
rudimentary,  or  entirely  absent;  pharyngeal  teeth 
in  a  single  series,  in  moderate  number;  air-bladder 
partly   or   entirely   inclosed    in    a    bony   capsule; 
pseudo-branchia?,  none.    «!iiutk<'r.} 

16ad  (i) ,  "lode,  s.   [LOAD,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary-Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  burden;  thnt  which  is  laid  on  or  put  in 
anything  for  conveyance;  that  which  is  borne  or 
carried. 

(2)  The  amount,  weight,  or  quantity  which  a  per- 
son or  animal  can  carry  ;  as  much  as  can  be  carried 
at  a  time  by  a  person  or  animal,  or  in  a  ship, 
vehicle,  or  other  mode  of  conveyance. 

(3)  That  which  is  borne  with  difficulty ;  a  heavy 
weight:  a  burden. 

(4)  The  charge  of  a  firearm. 

2.  Figuratn*elu : 

(1)  That  which  oppresses,  hinders  or  grieves;  a 
burden,  an  incumbrance,  a  weight. 

(2)  A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  as  much  as  can 
bo  borne. 

"  There  are  thorn  who  can   never  Bleep  without  their 
load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought,  till  they  have  laid  all 
their  caret*  to  rest  with  a  bottle." — L' Eslrttttw. 
*(3)  Weight  or  violence,  as  of  blows. 

•    "Like  lion  mov'd  they  laid  on  toad, 

And  made  a  cruel  fight."        Chevy  Chase, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  The  amount  of  work  done  by  an  engine 
working  up  to  its  capacity.    Not  to  be  confounded 
with  duty. 

2.  Min.:  The  quantity  of  nine  dishes  of  ore,  each 
dish  being  about  half  a  cwt. 

load-line,  «. 

Kaut.:  The  same  as  LOAD  WATEH-I.IXE  (q.  v.). 


loadstone 

load  water-line,*. 

\niil. :  The  line  of  notation  of  a  ship  when  she  has 
her  full  cargo  on  board. 

16ad(2),«.    [LODE.] 

load,  *lode,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  Modan=tolade,  to  load; 
cogn.  with  Unt.  latlen=t<i  lade,  to  load;  Icel. 
Mniiha;  Dan.  lade:  Sw.  ladda;  (loth.  Mat  him  :  Oer. 
he-laden;  O.  H.  Uer.  hladan.  Load  aud  lade  are 
doublets.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  place  or  set  a  load  upon  or  in ;  to  charge 
with  a  load ;  to  supply  with  a  load  or  cargo. 

"I  strive  all  in  vaine  to  l<«i><  the  cart  when  it  raineth." 
— Oafcofgne:  To  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton. 

Z.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  be  a  burden,  load,  or  weight 
upon ;  to  oppress. 

"Its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book. 
Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand." 

Scott:   Vision,  of  Dim  Roderick,  XV. 

3.  To  encumber ;  to  bestow  or  provide  for  in  great 
abundance. 

"The  army  which  beaetged  it  f  consisting  of  Cattl 
Vsipij  and  Matiaci)  was  alreadie  departed  away  loaden 
with  spoiles."—  Savile,  Tacitus;  Hint.,  p.  198. 

4.  To  make  heavy. 

"In  autumn,  Jove  his  fury  poura, 
And  earth  ia  louden  with  incessant  showers." 

Pope:  Homer' 6  Iliad,  xvl.  476. 

5.  To   make  heavy  by  something  added  or  ap- 
pended ;  as,  to  load  a  ship. 

6.  To  place  a  charge  in  ;  to  charge,  as  a  gun. 
••Hi-  musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  land  their 

pieces." — lUaoaulay:  lli*r.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

7.  To  crowd,  to  fill  to  overflowing. 

"  When  loaded  cribs  their  evening  banquet  yield." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odytury,  x.  436. 

*8.  To  magnetize,  by  bringing  into  contact  with 
loadstone. 

"Great  kings  to  wars  are  pointed  forth, 
Like  loaded  needles,  to  tne  north." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  225. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  weigh  down,  to  oppress. 

"  Yes  !  'twas  r.uhlime,  but  sad.    The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart ;  the  desert  tired  thine  eye." 

Scott:  lard  of  the  Itlet,  Iv.  1. 

2.  To  heap ;  to  abuse  in  excess ;  as,  to  load  a  mau 
with  insults. 

If  1.  To  load  dice:  To  make  one  side  heavier  than 
the  other,  so  as  to  cause  the  die  to  fall  with  that 
side  downward. 

*2.  To  load  wine:  To  drug,  adulterate,  or  hocus 
wine. 

16ad-8r,  «.  [Eng.  load;  -er.~\  One  who  or  that 
which  loads;  specif.,  a  machine  attached  to  a 
wagon,  as  a  hay-loader  or  stone-loader.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  an  endless  traveling  apron  on  a 
truck,  trailing  behind  the  wagon  and  carrying  up 
the  hay  collected  by  a  rake. 

"The  Frenchman  did  it  out  of  covetousness,  that  so  two 
loaders  might  bring  double  grist  to  his  mill." — Fuller: 
Worthies ;  Cornwall. 

load    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [LOAD,  r.l 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  placing  a  load  or  burden  in  or  upon 
anything  for  conveyance. 

2.  A  load,  a  burden. 

"  Look  to  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed." 

Saakesp.:  <«*.•//«.  v.  2. 

loading-funnel,  ».  One  for  charging  mortars 
with  loose  |K>wder. 

loading-hammer,  *.    One  for  loading  rifles. 

'load  man  age  (age  as  Iff),  'lode  man  age,  «. 
[LoADSMAN.]  The  -kill  or  science  of  a  pilot ;  pilot- 
age. 

•loads  man,  nodes  man,  ».  [A.  S.  ;<Mma»i=a 
leader,  from  Md=course.]  One  who  leads  tin- 
way  ;  a  pilot. 

load  star,  lode  star,  *lode -aterre,  «.  flora. 
le idhar-stjerna,  from  leidlkar  (genit.  of  leidh)=-«i 
way,  ami  atjarna—a  star;  Sw.  led-stjerna;  (ier. 
leit-stem,] 

1.  Lit. :  A  star  which  serves  to  lead  or   guide; 
specif.,  the  pole-star. 

2.  /•'/;/.:  Anything  which  guides  or  attracts. 

"  Your  eyes  are  loilrxtars." 
Shakfsp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 
load    stone,  lode  stone,  s.    I  \.  S.  ladu,  IAd= 
course,  conduct,  and  Knu.  afOlkf.J 

Min.:  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fe;O,.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  nature.  It  constitutes  a  natural  mag- 
net. 

"The  power  to  draw  to  itself,  like  the  loadstone, 
Whatsoever  it  touches." 

Lttnofrllmr:  Miles  Standlsll,  vi. 


Ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w«,     w£t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,     air,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or,     wore,      wolf,     wfirk,     wh6,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      n,     ce      e;     ey      a.       qn  =  lew. 


loaf 
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lobar 


loaf,  *10l,  *!oof,  x.    (  A.  S.  hldf:  cogn.  with  Icel.  loan-society,  8.      A  society  or  association  ostab- 

iil>iti-;  (ioth.  hniij'x,  lilitilix;  (ier.  lail>:  M.  11.  (rer.  lished  for  tho  purpose  of  advancing  money  on  loan 

lfi/i;    Itnss.    khlieb  =  broad ;    Lith.    kUptts;    Lett,  to  tho  working  classes,  to  bo  repaidwitn  interest 

Jelaipas,]  by  instalments. 

br',:.,d-  ffffi  Su1«kpr?1b'akSd8haPed  maSS  °f  l««-™«>.  ••     (For  definition,  see  extract) 

•J.  A  conical  mass  ,-f  molded  sugar.  " 


'  -V  can  have   near   neighl-on,  without  receiving  something     _A  f 

lOaf-SUgar,  «.     Sugar  refined  and  molded  into  a     from  them  in  the  shape  of  inventions,  products,  or  social 
toaf  or  OOnical  shape.  institution*,  und   these,  almost   ineTitably,   are  adopted         C.   . 


L'.  Abominable,  loathsome,  hateful,  disgusting. 
"  And  lothefull  idleness  he  doth  detect." 

Spenser:  Mother  HuMienlt  Tale. 

loath    Ing,  'loth  Inge,  pret.  par.,adJ.,Aml>tt. 

[LOATHE.  J 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <(•  pariicip.  adj.:   (See  the 


loaf  5r,  x.    _ , 

or  idles  about;  ono  who  is  t<K>  lazy  to  work  for  a 
livelihood,  but  lives  by  sponging  on  others,  or  simi- 
lur  lazy  practices;  an  idler,  a  luzy  fellow. 

"The  Inn  ft- r  in  moleskin  wtood  at  Nome  little  distance." 
—Ulack:  .lilrrttfur**  "f<t  Hun-tint,  ch.  xviii. 

loam,  «.  [A.  8.  lAm;  Dut.  I*-<>m;  H.  Gor.  lehm; 
L.  (i»-r.  h'in;  cogn.  with  Eng.  lime  and  Lat.  limus— 
mud.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lantf.:  Alluvial  soil,  consisting  of  sand 
and  clay  soil  in  considerable  quantity.    If  one  or 
tin-  other  largely  propoii derates,  the  soil  ceases  to 
be  loam. 

"  If  thy  -.i  ronj-  i-Httii  superfluous  wet  retain. 
Lead  through  thy  tit-Ms  the  subterraneous  drain." 
Scutt;  Amtebtfan  Edof/ura,  2. 

2.  Founding:  A  mixture  which   essentially  con- 
sists of  sand  and  clay,  tho  former  largely  predomin- 
ating, with  a  certain  quantity  of  horse-dung  added 


under    their    foreign    names.      The  French  have  taken 
'  meeting '  and 'turf '  from   us,   together   with  the  idea* 
whirh  they   dene 
'verve.1  "—Saycf:  Comparative  Fhilulvyy,  ch.  v. 

16an  (2),  16ne  (2),  Wan  Ing,  *.    [LANE.] 

1.  An  opening  between  fields  of  grain,  or  leading 


16af,  r.  /.  &  t,    fEtym.  doubtful.  1 

.        ,  —.        .  •   ii  -11  UI^VUIK     auu     inn      i  rum    UN,    loj^fi  n»-r    Wlin    tllfl    IQB&B 

A.  Intrant.:    To  lounge    or   idle   about;    to   idle     whioh  they   denote.     We  have  h»c?in  return  'naive'  and 
one  s  tnnr-  away. 

B.  TI-II  UK.  :  To  spend  or  pass  idly ;  as,  to  loaf  one's 
timr  away. 

r-w.,        1^  i    f\—        u     i  A*  nu  "polling  uttiwueii   in-ill-  01  grain,  or  iramiiL: 

[tng.;w,/,v.;.er.]inOnowhojoungos    to  the  homestead,  and  left  uncultivated  for  the 

purpose  of  driving  cattle  out  and  home. 

2.  A  lane;  a   narrow   road   between   hedges  or 
walls. 

"The  mason-lads  that  built  the  lang  dike  that  gaes 
down  the  lounitiu." — Scuff .-  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  green  sward  on  which  cows  are  milked. 
16an,  r.  t. &  t.    [LoAN.s.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  lend. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lend  money. 

16an  a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  loan,  v. ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  bo  lent. 

loan  monger,  .v.  [Eng.  loan,  and  monger.']  A 
dealer  in  loans ;  one  who  arranges  or  negotiates 
loans. 


16    9.  sa.  «.    [Named  by  Adanson,  who  did  not 

<ii  iim,  wii-ii  u  n't  tuiii  i|ii.imii  j   >'i   inn  .-M--MUIIK  ,111111-11,  I     .         ,                               .        -. 

or  some  0(iuivalout  for  the  same,  such  as  chopped  c        fln4,i 
straw,  saw-dust,  cow-hair,  &c.    Beds  of  loam  aro  m        :•      e  typical  gemu  of  the  order  Loasacoap. 
sometimes  found  of   nearly   suitable  composition,  Il'1°  stl«n'»  .ls  tnfld,  the  capsules  open  by  three 
but  it   is  more   commonly  made  up  by  blending  valves  at  their  summits.    The  species  are  found  in 
different  sorts  of  sand,  clay,  &c.,  in  a  mill  resem- 
bling a  pug-mill.    In    molding,  it  is  always  used  16-a-sa -C6  ffl,    «•  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  loas(a) ;  Lat. 
<]iiito   wet,    like    plaster,    but    is    dried    perfectly  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -areas.] 

before  pouring.    Its  characteristics  must  bo  plas-  Hot. :  Loasads.    An  order  of  opigynous  cxogons, 

ticity  while  wot,  strength  and  solidity  when  dry,  per-  alliance  Cactales.    It  consists  of  herbaceous,  hispid 

viiiu-nrss  to  tho  air  from  the  mold,  and  the  power  plants,  with    pungent   hairs,  loaves    opposite   or 

to  resist  the  high  temperature  of  the  metal.    It  is  alternate,  without  stipules,  often  divided;  pedun- 

emnloyed  for  large  work  in  both  brass  and  iron,  cles  axillary,  one-flowered ;  calyx  superior,  four  to 

obviating   the  use   of   a   pattern.    |  Moi.u.  LOAM-  flvo-partite,  persistent;   petals  five  or  ten  in  two 


rows,  often  hooded ;  stamens  indefinite  in  number, 
in  several  rows ;  ovary,  inferior,  one-celled,  with 
several  parietal  placentas  or  with  one  in  the  center; 
stylo,  ono ;  stigmas,  ono  or  more  ;  fruit,  capsular  or 


v.  I.I:K. 

U  Fluriutile-loam:  [LOESS.]    (Lyell.) 
loam-beater, .--. 

found  i  mi:  The  rammer  of  a  molder,  used  in  com-    "••"">•••"'•  ?«{i"i«»i  "••»  "•  '""'«  u, •'""•  t«i«>umi  ..i 
pacting  tbi.  loam  around  tho  pattern.  succulent ;  inferior,  one-celled.    Fifteen  genera  aro 

known,  and  about  seventy  species,  all  American. 
(Lindley.) 

16    a.  sads,,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  /oon(a) :   Eng.  pi. 

Suff.  -«(/x.  1 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  tho  order 


loam-cake,  K.  A  disc  of  loam  which  covers  in 
the  mold  in  loam-work  casting,  and  which  is  per- 
forated with  holes  for  the  entry  of  the  metal  and 
the  escape  of  the  air. 

loam-molding,  s.    Making  a  mold  by  templets, 
loam-plate,  ». 


rt            i-               n              *     Ai.        at.                   -                  t  *w    **      oo    eo,    pi    I".      [_ ' 

Founding:    One  of   the  Hat   cast-iron    rings   or  pi.  adj.  suff. -<•«•.] 

plates  used  in  loam-molding,  upon  which  the  uowol  r>  .     TI    ' 

or  the  cope  rests,  as  the  case  may  be.  *"*•  •'  1  lle  Apical  tri 


Loasacoa*  (q.  v.). 
16  a  -sS-SB,  ft.  pi. 
a-.] 


[Mod.  Lat.  lixis(d);  Lat.  fern. 

ibe  of  Loasacea*. 

loam- work,  s.    A  method  of  making  molds  for    T  ISath,  *16th,  n.    [  A.  S.  l,Mh  =  hateful ;  cogn.witli 
large    hollow    castings,    such    as   cisterns,    tanks,    fcel-    lefdhr =loathed,   (lisliki.il;    Dun.    J«d=loath- 


Bteam-engine  cylinders,  and  kettles  of  largo  size, 
&c.  Instead  of  making  a  pattern  of  tho  object,  the 
nowel  and  cope  are  built  up  of  bricks  and  covered 
with  loam,  which  is  shaped  by  a  templet.  The 
parts  are  afterward  brought  into  tho  required 
juxtaposition  in  a  pit,  surrounded  by  packed  sand, 
and  then  the  metal  is  run  in. 


some;  Sw.  led;  O.  H.  <ier.  /<-/(.] 
•1.  Odious,  loathsome,  unpleasant,  disgusting. 
"  Ich  was  him  /o/ft."—  Otel  tnirt  .\iohtinoatr,  1,088. 

2.  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant ;  filled  with  aver- 
sion. 

"The  day,  as  thou  seest,  is  very  far  spent,  and 


loam,  •-  /. 
to  clay. 


[LOAM,8.]    To  cover  over  with  loam;    '-0"'*  to""<?h?.  to  8°  "7  farther." 


Consisting  of 
sembling  loam ; 


16am  f,  adj.  [Eng.  loam;  -y.] 
li>;uu:  of  the  nature  of  loam;  ros 
marly. 

"  I'hi-lit-il  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes 
Deep  in  the  loamy  bank."       Cowper:  Task,  iv.  438. 

loan,  "lone,  s.  \\.  S.  *M»,  la-n;  cogn.  with  Dnt. 
l><  "-a  grant,  a  fief;  Icel.  Idn—alosm',  Wn  =  aflef: 
I)an.  /n"ii=a  loanjBw.  Ian;  Goth.  lehn.  lelu:n=a 
lii't  :  O.  H.  Ger.  /**/«(»  ^something  granted.] 

1.  The  act  of  lending  or  granting  the  use  of  any- 
thing   temporarily  to  another,  on  the  express  or    ., 
implied  condition  that  it  or  its  equivalent  in  kind    ' 
shall  ho  returned. 

2.  That,  which  is  lent ;  especially,  a  sum  of  money 
lentat  interest. 

"The  Lord  give  thee  seed  of  this  woman  for  the  loan 
which  is  lent  to  the  Lord." — 1  Samuel,  ii.  20. 

:t.  Permission  to  make  use  of ;  as,  a  loan  of  credit. 

*    iirtttttittntti  tttau or  comintnlntf : 

I.nir:  Tin1  gratuitous  loan  of  an  article  to  a  bor- 
rowrr  fur  his  own  use.  to  be  used  according  to  the 
tender's  intention,  and  returned  at  tho  proper  time 
and  in  proper  condition.  loath  -5r,  s.  [English  loath(e);  -er.]  Ono  who 

loan-office, ».  loathes. 

1.  A  public  office  where  loans  are  arranged  for       16ath    ftil,  *10the-full,  "loth  full,  a.     [English 
the'  public,  the  accounts  of  the  lenders  kept,  and    loath,  anil  full  1 1.' 
the  interest  paid  to  them.  1.  *  «H  of  loathing ;  abhorring,  hating. 

_.  An  office  where  money  is  lent  on  goods  or  other  "Which  when  he  did  with  lothfnll  eyes  behold." 

security  ;  a  pawnbroker's  ottice.  xpriuer:  Mother  Uubbfrds  Tale. 


Progress,  pt.  ii. 

16a»he,  *I6the,   v.  t.  &  i.    [A.S.  Udhian;   Icel. 
Icidha;  O.  H.  Ger.  leidea.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  fool  disgiist  at ;   to  be  disgusted  at  or  with  ; 
to  abhor ;  especially  to  feel  nausea  or  an  extreme 
aversion  to  food. 

"My  idle  greyhound  loathes'his  food." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi,  24. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly ;  to  hate. 

"  The  Whigs  loathed  It  as  servile  ;  the  Jacobites  loathed 
"     Xaeaulay:  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  To  cause  to  feel  disgust :  to  disgust. 

"It  may  loathe  the  sense  of  every  man." 

Peele.  David  and  Bethtabe. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  create  disgust ;  to  disgust. 
*2.  To  feel  nausea,  disgust,    or   abhorrence;  to 
hate,  to  abhor. 


"The  Egyptians  shall  lothe  to  drink  of  the  water."— 
Exoduf  vii.  18. 


_.  Ammlat.:  The  act  or  stnto  of  feeling  disgust, 
aversion,  or  abhorrence;  disgust,  detestation. 

"The  mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races." — 
Xacaulau:  llist.  Ena.,  ch.  xii. 

16ath  -Ing-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  loaf hing;  -/».]    With 

loathing,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

*16atn  H  nSas,  Mothe  ly  nes,  ».  [Eng.  i,Mti,iu ; 
•nr*».]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  loathly  ;  luath- 
somoness. 

"The  deformytle  and  lothelunti  of  rice."—  Sir  T.  E'.uot: 
Governonr,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  x*iv. 

16a»h   If,  *loth-llch,  «lod  11,  'loth  11,  »ladh 
llche,  a.  &  adv.    [A.  B.  tddhllc;    O.  H.  (ier.  It-id- 
licher.] 

•A.  A»adj.:  Creating  or  causing  loathing  or  dis- 
gust ;  loathsome,  disgusting. 

"  In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad." 

:l>i>'iii*»ii     Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  01. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Unwillingly;  with  loathncss. 

*2.  In  a  loathsome  manner;  filthily,  disgustingly. 

*3.  With  abhorrence. 

"If  she  lost  It, 

Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Bhould  hold  her  loathly." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ill.  4. 

Iflath  ness,  *lotb-nea,  ».  [Eng.  loath;  -«»•»».] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  loath;  unwillingness, 
reluctance. 

"The  Imtthnfsii  to  depart  would  grow." 

ShttkeMft.:  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

loath  sdme,  *loth  some,  *loth  sum,  *wlotli- 
some,  ".  [Eng.  /.»//// 1 ••  i ;  -some.] 

1.  Causing  loathing  or  disgust ;  disgusting,  abom- 
inable. 

"As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind." 

.ll/ron.   A  Sketch. 

2.  Odious,  detestable. 

"  Modre  is  MO  wlothsome  and  abhominable." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,OeO. 

3.  Causing  nausea. 

"Rhubarb  .  .  .  being  not  flatuous  nor  loathsome." 
—Bacon:  Xat.  Hist.,  g  44. 

*4.  Feeling  nausea  ;  affected  with  nausea. 

loath   some  ness,     'loth-sum  nesse,     "loth 
som  nes,  ».    [Eug.  loathntune ;  -ncttx. ]    Tho  quality 
or  state  of  being  loathsome. 

"Wearied  with  the  loathsomeness  of  the  present  govern- 
ment."— Itoltnshea,  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  14'.B). 

16ath  -some-ly1,  "loth  som  ly,  adr.  [English 
I'Mithjtiime ;  -ly.]  In  a  loathsome  manner;  so  as  to 
excite  loathing  or  disgust. 

"The  blondie  gore  and  poison  dropping  lothsomly." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  80. 

•loath  -?,  «10th-y,  a.  [English  loath(e);  -i/.J 
Loathsome. 

"  With  lotha  chere  lord  Phebns  gan  behold." 

I'ncertaine  Authors.-  .tf.  7".  Cicero's  Death. 
16ave§,  *.  pi.    [LOAF,  «.] 
I6b,  ».    [Wei.  Ho6=a  dolt,  a  blockhead.]    [LUB- 

BEH.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  heavy,  dull,  stupid  fellow;  a  blockhead. 

"Farewell,  thou  lith  of  spirits.  I'll  begone." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  .\V(/A/'a  Lrream,  Ii.  L 

2.  Anything  thick  and  heavy. 

3.  A  lobworm. 

"  For  the  trout,  the  dew  worm,  which  some  also  call  t  he 
l"h  worm,  and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief." — M'altou: 
Angler. 

II.  Cricket:  A  slow  ball,  sent  in  with  a  low  deliv- 
ery bowled  underhand,  and  falling  heavily  after  a 
much  curved  trajectory.  It  is  more  successful 
upon  soft  than  upon  hard  wickets.  [FLOP.] 

•lob-dotterel,  *.    A  loutish  fool. 

•lob-like,  a.    Clumsy,  loutish. 

•I6b,  r.f.    [Los,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  droop;  to  let  fall  in  a  slovenly 
or  lazy  manner;  to  hang  down. 

"  The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
With  torch-*tares  in  their  hands:  and  their  poor  jade* 
Loo  down  their  heads."  >yi'iAr,«//.    llntr//  I".,  iv.  '2. 

2.  Cricket:  To  bowl  a  ball  like  a  lob;  as,  to  lob  a 
ball  into  tho  air. 

16  bar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobarit,  from  lobu*.] 
[LOBE.1  Of  or  belonging  to  a  lobe  of  any  orgau  of 
tho  body.  (Used  chiefly  of  man,  but  also  of  the 
inferior  animals.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tian  -----  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


lobar-  emphysema 
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lobster 


lobar-emphysema, «. 

I'ultuil.:  Kinpli.v-i'tna  affecting  a  whole  lobe  of 
th«'  luiik'^.  a  distinguished  fptim  lubnlar  emphy- 
sema (q.  V.).  (/';-.  H'aten.) 

lobar-pneumonla,  •. 

I'nlluilogy:  Pneumonia,  affecting  a  lobe  of  the 
lungs. 

16  bir  Ic,  n.  (Mod.  Lat.  lobar(ia);  EM.  raff. 
-ic.  j  Contained  in  or  derived  from  the  lichen, 

Loftiinn  niltutti. 

lobarlc-acid,  >. 

Chrm. :  C,7 11  „,<)..  a  colorless  resinoid   acid    ex- 
from  ill.-  lichen,  Lobaria  tidutta.    It  crys- 


lob   I-pid,  «.    [LoniPEs.] 

Zo6l.:  A  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Lobipedidw 
(q.  r.)  ;  a  lobe-foot. 

*16b-I  pSd  -I-djB,  «.  t>l.    |  Modern  Latin  lubi 
gemt.  lobiped( 


2.  Ki>l. :  A  dirUion  more  or  lew  rounded. 

••  W  l..-ii  thaw  put*  an  touched  by  th«  \tgrn  of  HIM.  the 
two  luArj  of  the  leaf  InMutlT  tpring  up."— StiulHe: 
nilomoplt,  o/Xat.  Bill.,  I.  8. 

:t.  M'trh. :  The  larger  and  most  prominent  or  pro- 
jecting part  of  a  cam-wheel. 

lobe-berry,  «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ooccolaba. 

lobe-foot,  «.    A  lobe-footed  bird;  a  lobiped. 

lobe-footed,  adj.     Having  the  toes  lobate,   or    lobe,  and  Lat.  pe»= foot.] 
bordered  with  membranes,  as  in  the  case  of  the    .  Ornith.:  ('uvier's  name  for 


Ornith.:    A 


-,  «.  t>.         oern      atn 
i»);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -!<( 
family  of  wading  bird*,  havi 


bipex 
•.] 
ing  the 


.  ,     avng       e 

Ulterior  toes  lobea  or  semi-palmated.     By  many 
naturalists  this  family  is  merged  iu  Scolopari 
I5b  -I-jpSs..  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  lobwt  (genit.  Jo6i)=a 


grebes, 
lobe-plate.  *.    A  strong  piece  of  cast-iron  laid 


a  genus  of  waders.    It 

t  V:  „:!!„*.       i  T»_-  . 


tallizes  in  thin  plates,  and  resembles  a  crystalline  uP°n  the  keelson,  Ac.,  to  support  the  parts  of  a 

re-iii  in  many  of  its  properties,  and  in  its  degree  of  marine  steam-engine.    A  sole-plate;  a  fouudation- 

solnliility  in  different  menstrua.    Its  ammoniacal  Plate. 

solution  is  colorless,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  lobed,  adj.    [English  tob(e);  -ed.~\    The  same  as 

become*  roue-red,  and  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  LOH.ITK  (q.  v.). 


is  the  same  as  Phalaropus  of  Vieillot    [PHALABO. 

186-181-1?, «.    [LOLLIPOP.] 

1.  Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat. 

2.  A  sweet. 

loblolly-bay, «. 


'  16-beT-a  crln,«.  [Mod.  Lat.  I 

16  ba  -ta,  «.  pi.    [Ncut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  Ut>ahit=  CAemf-A 

'°fcil/'    i  fata  (Indian  tobacco),  and~to "which  the~herb owes 

ZoO/.^Asub-<)rdcrofHydrozoa,ordor<  tenophora.  its  taMe.    It  crystallizes  in  warty  tufts  of  a  brown- 

tut 


t.:  A 


somettoes 


boy  who  attends  on  the  surgwt,  ,,f  „ 


16  -bate,  16    bit  Sd,  lobed,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  loba-  ign  color,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  vessel,  to  compound  the  medicines,  and  otherwise 

undivided  into  segments.]  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.     It  is  decom-  a81ilst  M»  m  his  duties. 

Bot.:  Partly  divided  into  a  determinate  number  posed  by  boiling  with  water,  and.  when  treated  "I  wa«  known  by  the  name  of  lubluilu-buv  "—SmoUetti 

of  segments.    Thus,  a  leaf  may  be  bilobatc=two-  with  alkalies  or  acids,  is  converted  into  sugar  and  Roderick  Random,  ch.  uvii. 


.  and  palmate-lobed= 
I.  like  the  human  hand. 


lobed. 
five-,' 

16    bite  1J,  adv.    [Eng.  lubtiU;  -ly.] 

Bot, :  So  as  to  form  lobes. 

lobately-crenated, ./. 

Hot. :  Having  crenatures,  or  indentations,  so  deep 
as  to  constitute  a  series  of  small  lobes. 

lib   blfig,  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mi-tall.:  [ COBBING, C. 2.] 

*18b   blah,  a.    [Eng.  lob;  -ith.]    Loutish. 
"Their  lubblth  guard."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  430. 

iSb  -bf ,  ».  J.Low  Lat.  lobia,  (061  urn  =  a  jwrtico,  a 


lobelic  acid 

16  bf -18-S9,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobcHia);  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -rep.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Lobeliaceaa 
(q.  v.). 

16be    18t,  «.    [Eng.  lobe;  dimin.  snff.  -W.l 
Bot.:  A  little  lobe. 


loblolly-pine,  «. 

Bot. :  Pinu*  tn  il<i . 

loblolly-sweetwood,  «. 

Bot. :  Hcifulophyllumjacquinii. 

loblolly-tree,  s. 

Hot.:  Varronia  alba,  a  tree  of   th 


order  ("or- 


U-M'-U-a,   t.    [Named    after   Matthias    Label,    diaceee,  growing  in  the  West  Indies.' The  fruit  is 
physician  and  botanist,  who  died  in  London,  \.  D     8orao»me8  eaten. 

loblolly-wood,  >. 

d  of 


oc 

cleft  longitudinally  on  the  upper  sides,  the  upper       ,XK    *  -x 

I'P  smaller  and  erect,  the  lower  spreading;  three    ,  loV°r°?'  ?•    l°ree,k  Jobo»=a  lobe,  and  odotu 

fflttft  •       *!,«       . .  ..  .  i . :*  _  J        *•__  ImUllfc.  /v//t»//iti  1  =r  a   t^uif-h    1 


II.  Technically: 


11    j V       »«•  »i"»jv«m\/i    UUWnUOi        AU  17     m, 

Kmall  doses  Lobelia  is  expectorant  and  diaphoretic-    t       -    ' 
in  large  tines,  emetic  or  cathartic.    It  has  been  used    * 


'ho  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lobos- 


no  given  by  Liudley  to  the  order 
(q.v.). 


purpose  of  soliciting  or  influencing  the  votes  of 
members;  a  lobby-member. 

I8b-c8ck.«.  [l,oi,.  ».  |  A  stupid,  dull,  sluggish 
per-on;  a  lob,  a  lubber. 

16be,  «.  [Fr.,  from  MIM!.  Lat.  lobut,  from  Or. 
/ofc<w=a  lobe  of  the  car  or  liver;  cogu.  with  Eng 
top  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  projection  or  division,  especially 
one  of  a  rounded  form. 

II.  Technically: 


^beliaTi'1)''0111  Ot*m«t~l**°*  thTgenus    m%£ ?%g%  ^'] "^  ,„,,         ^ 
lobellc-acid, .. 


pound, a  i 


f  •/»-,, ,.;A nonvolatile  acid  existing  in  the  decoc- 
tion <,ttl*HUa iinflata.    It    s  solubl,,  in  wat.  ,  and 


ster, 
lob 


;  thus,  the  liver  is  diviifed  into  two  unequal 

«,  a  right  and  a  left,  anil  on  the  under  -urfaco 

of  the  right  lobe    are   three   secondary    lol> 


ISb   Bt«r,  »lop  ster,  *lop  stere,  *lop-pe  a 

=;:Sru:=; .:; :;.;;;;;;.;« —|S-  !^vKa^Sr»-"'- 
°'ii'°iJ",t,''"lrl,r!i'"';'~l"'M:"i''™"; "  "iiS*5Si5KaassJS2ass 

j*.  De  lln.  10    be  line,  ««fc»f.    [Mod.  Lnt.,  Ac.,    crustacean,  of  the  family  Astacidw.     It  has  Jivo 

Iritirltttit  '    _,«    -,..*>   //'I......    \    I  '       ,       , ,.  •    r*t    •    .     I       1     *  -       i 

pairs  of  ambulatory  legs,  the  flrst  pair  being  the 
chelie  or great  claws,  the  next  two  pairs  also  chelate 


ate. 
or. 


fat. 
rbre. 


fare,     amidst, 
wpU,     work, 


fall, 


father;     w«,    wSt.     here,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;     pine     pit 
whd.     a6n;     mnte,    cfib,     cttre,    unite,     cflr.    rtle,     fill;     try.     Syrian.  ' 


sire,    sir, 
SB,     n  =  «; 


marine;    g6,     p«t, 
«y  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


lobster-flower 

two  pairs  of  antenna-,  and  two  auditory  sacs,  and 
tho  sexes  are  invariably  distinct.  General L color, 
dull,  pale  reddish-yellow,  spotted  with  bluish- 
black;  the  spots  coalescent  on  the  upper  parts. 
"Lobsters  do  not  stray  from  their  haunts;  hence 
tho  disc<  >very  of  a  now  station  is  a  fortunate  circura- 
^tancii  for  tho  fisherman,  and  each  situation  is 
found  to  impress  its  own  shadoof  color  upon  the 
-hell."  (Cnui-h:  Cornish  Fauna.)  [NEPHROPS.] 

•2.  Fi<j. :  A  ludicrous  epithet  of  a  British  soldier, 
in  reference  to  his  scarlot  coat. 

"The  woman   exclaim  against   louttcrt."—T.    Brown: 

H',,rkf.   1.  78. 

lobster-flower, s. 

Hotany:  foinciana  pulchcrrima,  the  Barbadocs 
Flower-fence. 

lobster-louse,  s. 

Zodl. :  Nicothoe  astaci,  an  entomostracan  parasitic 
on  tho  lobster. 

lobster-moth,  .1. 

Kntom.:  Ntauropusfagi.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  grotesque  shape  of  tho  caterpillar,  in  which 
tho  second  and  third  pair  of  legs  arc  much  elon- 
gated. [STAUHOPUS.] 

iBb'-u-lar,  "•  [Eng.  lobul(e);  -or.]  Of  tho  nature, 
character,  or  form  of  a  lobule  or  small  lobe. 

lobular-emphysema,  t. 

Pathol.:  Emphysema  affecting  one  or  more  lob- 
ules in  different  parts  of  the  lungs.  There  is  also  a 
pectoral  lobular-omphysoma.  (Dr.  Waters.) 

lobular-pneumonia, «. 

Pathol.:  Pneumonia  affecting  onoor  more  lobules 
of  tho  lungs. 

I5b-u  late,  I5b  u  lat-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  lobul(e); 
-u(i-<(.l  Consisting  of  lobules;  having  small  lobular 

lob-u.16,8.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  lobulus,  dimin. 
of  !o6tt8=a  lobe;  Sp.  &  Ital.  lobulo.]  A  small 
lube.  There  are  lobules  of  tho  cerebrum,  of  the 
ear,  &c. 

Tf  Lobule  of  the  ear: 

Anat. :  Tho  soft  pendulous  portion  of  tho  ear. 

I8b    U-lfis,  8.    [Lat.]    Alobulo  (q.  v.). 

16b    us,  s.    [Lat.]    A  lobe  (q.  T.). 

iSb  -w5rm, «.  [Eng.  (06,  s.,  and  worm.]  Tho  same 
as  LUOWOEM  (q.  v.). 

16  cal,  *16  call,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  local,  from  Latin 
I,,,  ,ili»=pertaining  to  a  place,  local,  from  loctts=a 
place ;  Sp.  &  Port,  local ;  Ital.  locale.] 

A.  --Is  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particular  placo  or  spot. 
"The  Held  of  buttle  marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be 

trust nl,  the  place  where  he  teU."—Haaaulau:  '"»'•  i'"»., 
oh.  xiii. 

2.  Limited  or  confined  to  ono  particular  placo  or 
district. 

3.  Situated  in  a  particular  place ;  having  placo  or 
position. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  item   or  paragraph  of  news 
having  reference  to  one  particular  spot  or  locality. 

2.  Teleg.:    The  battery  of  a  local  circuit.    The 
latter  is  one  which  includes  only  tho  apparatus  in 
an  ollice,  and  is  closed  by  a  relay. 

local-action,  s. 

Lair:  An  action  which  must  be  brought  in  the 
particular  country  where  the  cause  of  action  arises. 

local-affections,  s.  pi. 

M,d. :  Diseases  exerting,  at  least  for  the  time, 
only  local  action.  But  if  a  local  disease  be  severe, 
ii  ultimately  produces  constitutional  effects. 

local-allegiance,  «.  The  allegiance  due  from  a 
foreigner  or  alien  so  long  as  he  continues  within  the 
sovereign's  dominions  and  protection. 

local-attraction, *. 

Magnetism:  Attraction  exerted  on  a  magnet  by 
objects  in  its  immediate  vicinity  (as,  for  instance, 
by  iron  on  board  a  ship),  with  tho  effect  of  deflect- 
ing it  from  its  proper  direction. 

local-color,  s. 

1.  Literature:  A  special  truthfulness  of  descrip- 
tion, accurately  portraying  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
persons  and  distinctive  natural  features  of  tho 
country  in  which  the  action  takes  place. 

"Thure  are  some  capital  pictures  of  the  times  of  land- 
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local-option,  a. 

Lcrjiflation:  Tho  right  of  each  locality  of  a  Stat.-, 
such  as  each  county,  township,  or  city,  to  drier- 
mine  for  itself  whether  or  not  soinr  particular 
measure  of  legislation  shall  he  enforced  t herein,  ap- 
plied more  especially  a>  to  whether  tho  liquor  traf- 
fic shall  be  licensed  and  carried  on. 

"Fortunately  it  has  been  able  to  point  to  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  State  aid  and  l<><->il-"i>tion  law  of  New 
Jersey,  and  to  commend  it  with  certain  modifications  to 
tin*  consideration  of  other  States.  That  law  proceeds 
upon  the  theory  that  while  the  country  an  a  whole  may  be 
unwilling  to  embark  in  road  building,  thone  smaller 
communities  which  are  theniHelven  willing  to  contribute 
fairly  toward  the  improvement  of  their  highway*  may 
jntttly  demand  county  and  State  aid  in  carrying  on  such 
Improvement*."— Chicago  Inttr  Ocean,  Feb.  24,  1894. 

local-preacher, «. 

Methodism:  A  lay  preacher  who  carries  on  his 
ordinary  business  or  profession,  while  devoting  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  preaching.  Up  remains  in 
the  place  where  his  business  or  profession  lies,  and 
does  not  go  on  circuit  like  the  "traveling"  preachers 
(q.  v.),  whose  tiinu  is  entirely  devotee!  to  their  re- 
ligious duties. 

•local-problem,  B. 

Math.:  A  problem  capable  of  an  infinite  number 
of  solutions. 

16  cale  ,  a.  [Fr.  local=a  locality.]  A  particular 
spot,  place,  or  locality. 

"  Lay  the  Ittealt  where  you  may." 
hnrhnm:  Ingoltt»by  Legends;  H'oman  in  Gray. 

16    cal  Is, m,  *.    [Eng.  7ocaZ; -fern.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  local ;  affection 
for  a  place. 

2.  A  local  idiom  or  phrase ;  a  mode  of  speaking  or 
expression  peculiar  to  a  particular  place  or  locality. 

"  Some  of  the  terms  huve  become  localisms,"— FlfZ€tl~ 


16    cal  1st,  «.    [Eng.  local;  -ist.] 

Med.  Hist.:  One  who  holds  fever  to  arise  from 
some  local  inflammation  or  lesion,  and  not  to  be 
an  essential,  primary,  or  independent  disease. 

"In  oar  opinion,  both  essentialists  and  Infili.its  have 
taken  a  macb  too  limited  view  of  the  etiology  of  fever." 
— Cud.  ofPract.  Med.,  ii.  163. 

Ifi-ear-I-ty,  *16-cal  -1-tiS,  8.  [Fr.  loralitt,  from 
local=local  (ii.  v.);  Lat.  locolitcu;  Ital.  localita; 
Sp.  localidad.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Existence  in  a  place,  or  in  a  certain  portion  of 
space. 

2.  Limitation  to  a  certain  place  or  locality;  as, 


l»q,  i>.  66B. 

2.  Art  (pi.) :  Colors  which  are  natural  to  a  par- 
tii-ular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tiiiKuished  from  other  objects. 

local-courts,  s.  pi. 

!.,«!••  Tribunalsof  a  limited  and  special  jnrisdic- 
tion  ;  as  the  county  courts.  ( Wharton.) 


^Jon,  place;  geographical  posi- 
tion or  situation. 
4.  A  spot,  a  place. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Phren. :  Tho  faculty  of  being  able  to  recognize 
and  remember  the  distinctive  features  of  a  place. 

2.  Scots  Law:  Tho  adjustment  or  apportionment 
of  the  aggregate  stipend  to  a  minister  from  tho 
teindaof  a  parish  among  tho  several  heritors  liable 
to  pay  it.    Tho  decree  of  tho  Teind  Court  modify- 
ing tho  stipend  is  called  a  decree  of  modification. 

1[  Locality  of  a  widow : 

.Scote  Law:  Tho  lauds  life  rented  by  a  widow 
under  her  contract  of  marriage. 

15-cal-I-za  tion,  s.    [Eng.  localiz(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  localizing. 
16   cal  Ize,  r.  t.    [Eng.  local;  -ize.] ' 

1.  To  make  local ;  to  fix  in  or  to  assign  to  a  par- 
ticular placo  or  locality. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  detect  the  exact  place  or  locality 
of ;  as,  to  localize  a  fault  in  a  telegraph  cable. 

16  -oal-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  local;  -ly.)  With  respect 
to  place ;  as  regards  placo  or  position ;  in  placo  or 
position. 

16  -cite,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Lat.  locatus,  pa.  par.  of  loco 
=to  place;  locu«=a  place.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set.  place,  or  settle  in  a  particular  place  or 

lity.    (Frequently  used  reflexively.) 
z.  To  settle  or  determine  tho  place  of;  to  deter- 
mine on  tho  position  of;  as,  to  locate  a  church. 

3.  To  survey,  determine,  or  settle  the  bounds  of, 
as  a  tract  of  land. 

B.  Jntran*. :  To  reside ;  to  take  up  one's  abode ; 
to  live;  to  locate  one's  self.  , 

16  ca  -te"r,  ».  [Eng.  locate,  and  er.]  One  who 
locates,  i.  e.,  who  records  a  claim  to  a  mine,  etc. 
(I' nited  States.) 

lo  ca  tion,  8.  [Lat.  locatt'o,  from  locaftu,  pa. 
par.  of  loro=to  place;  Fr.  location;  Sp.  locacion; 
Ital.  locazione.] 


lock 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  locating,  placing,  or  settling. 

'-'.  Situation  or  position;  state  with  respect  to 
placo  or  position ;  locality. 

"  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  location  of 
this  flaming  nuisance."— fjbserver,  No.  U. 

3.  The  marking  out,  settling,  or  determining  the 
boundaries  of,  or  identifying  a  particular  place  or 
locality  according  to  tho  definition  given  in  a  map, 
plan,  entry,  Ac. 

4.  A  tract  of  land  marked  out  or  designated  in 
place. 

II.  Law:  A  leasing  or  rent. 
T  Contract  of  location : 

Scott  Law :  That  by  which  tho  use  of  any  movable 
subject  is  agreed  to  be  given  for  hire,  or  by  which  a 
person  gives  his  work  or  services  on  the  same  con- 
dition. 

I6c  -a-tlve,  a.  A  ».  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  locatimu, 
from  locatus,  pa.  par.  of  ;<«•«  to  place.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Denoting  the  place  where  an  event  or 
action  takes  place. 

B.  As  subsl. :  A  word  which  indicates  the  place 
whore  or  wherein. 

"  In  Sanscrit  every  substantive  has  its  locative" — M. 
Mtielter:  Science  of  Lmi(/u<i{/r ,  i.  227. 

locative-case, «. 

Gram. :  A  case  denoting  locality,  formerly  existing 
in  all  Aryan  languages.  Traces  of  it  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

16 -ca-tor, «.   [Lat.] 

Sco/8  Law:  The  hirer  in  a  contract  of  location. 
18-96!  -lus,  (pi.  15-981--1I),  «.  [Lat.=a  compart- 
ment in  a  locker  or  chest.] 
Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  A  secondary  cellj  a  small  cell. 

2.  Spec,  (of.):  The   peridia   of  certain   fuogals. 
[LocrjLfs.J 

16ch  (1)  (ch  guttural),*.  [Gael.  A  Ir.  loch;  cogn. 
with  Wei.  llwch;  Corn,  lo;  Manx  look;  Bret,  louch; 
Lat.  /<«•!<«.  1  A  lake,  a  sheet  of  fresh  water,  or  bay 
or  arm  of  tno  sea. 

"They  walked  round  the  loch  upon  the  ice."—  Stott: 
Ouy  Mattnerlng,  ch.  xxxii. 

*l8ch  (2),  ».  [Port.  l<>oi-h,  from  Arab.  Ia'ofc=an 
electuary,  from  la'aq  =  to  lick.)  A  medicine  or 
preparation  to  bo  taken  by  licking  with  the  tongue ; 
a  lincture. 

L8ch-a  -bSr  (ch  guttural),  s.  [See  def.)  A  dis- 
trict in  Inverness-shire. 

Lochaber-ax,  ».  The  battle-ax  of  the  High- 
landers. Axes  of  the  description  named,  made  with 
a  long  curved  blade  and  mounted  on  a  polo  ending 
in  a  hook,  were  formerly  carried  by  the  Edinburgh 
City  Guard. 

•iSch  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Gr.  lorhagos,  from 
lochos=&  body  or  men,  a  troop,  and  ayo=to  lead; 
Fr.  lochague.] 

Gr.antiq.:  An  officer  who  commanded  a  cohort; 
a  body  of  men  of  uncertain  number. 

*169he, ».    [LOACH.] 

16  Chi  -a,  «.  [Gr.  /or/mi,  ncut,  pi.  of  lorhiiui- 
pertainiug  to  childbirth,  from  (<x-/n«  ;i  lying-in, 
childbirth;  Fr.  lochies.] 

Med. :  Tho  evacuations  from  tho  womb  and  vagina 
which  follow  childbirth. 

16  chl-al,  a.  [Eng.  lochi(a);  -aJ.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  lochia. 

iSck  (1),  *10ke,  «.  [A.  S.  locrt  (pi.  Jocan),-  cogn. 
with  Icel.  lukii  -a  lock,  a  latch,  lo*=a  cover,  a  lid ; 
Sw.  (IK-;.-  a  lid ;  Ger.  loch=&  dungeon,  a  hole  ;  A.  S. 
!iic«n=to  inclose :  Icel.  luka=to  shut;  M.  H.  Cter. 
Iiicfcen=to  shut;  Goth,  ijalnkan  =  to  shut;  Dan. 
lukki-:  Dut.  itnfceu=to  shut.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  No  gate  so  strong,  no  Irtcke  so  flrme  and  fast. 
But  with  that  percing  noise  flew  open  quite,  or 
Imi-t."  Spenstr    F.  Q.,  I.viii.  4. 

(2)  A  placo  shut  or  locked  up ;  a  lock-up,  an  in- 
closure. 

"  Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock, 
Shuts  up  the  unwieldy  Centaur  in  the  Itrck." 

Draden:   Virgil' i  jKntia,  v.  208. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  fastening  together;  the  state  of  being  locked 
or  fastened  together. 

(2)  A  hug  or  grapple  in  wrestling. 

"They  must  be  practised  in  all  the  locki  and  gripes  In 
wrestlinK."-.Vi7<i.n.  On  Education. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  A  fastening  for  tho  ends  of  a  wooden 
hoop  which  incloses  a  bale  or  barrel. 


boll     boy-     pout,    jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,lon,      -«ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    pb  =  t 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


lock-bay 


'J.  /•'ii'.Mmx.  Tbo    (irinir    apparatus    of   a    tfim. 

aiually  i -i-tmi;  of  a  trigger,  soar,  hammer,  and 

mam-prim,'.     [UON-UOCK.] 

.'.    //  >ii<i: 

•  canal   between  nates,  where 
Iwia'  i  .tiul  low.-r.-d.    [t  consUt*  of  a  bA0io 

I, -tween  ill.'  levels,  haying  it  pair  of  gates  at  each 
end  communicating  with  the  re-pect  i\ »-  l.-\  .-I-. 

\n  embankment  or  -trurtnn-  confining  tho 
water- of . i  r.m.il  «>r  rac.- ;  a  weir  or  gnard-loox. 

4.  l,<M'kxniith. :  \  fa-tcning  having  a  Ixilt  moved  by 
a  key,  ami  serving  to  secure  a  door, lid,  or  other 
object.  Tli.-  variety,  both  iii  tin-  form  and  nomen- 
clature of  l-M-k-.  i-  very  great. 

r>.  nnt,i<t,,t'     \  eott.-i   or  key,  as  the  otic  which 
M-    the    cap.-qnare    over    the    trunnion    of    a 
mount,-. I  million  :  a  forelock. 

6.  /  Tin'  projection  of   the  plaster  or 

;it  bebiod  the  latn,  which  keep.-  it  from  fa  Hi  UK 
or  scaling  otT. 

7.  !'•  / 

1 1)  A  i trivance  for  keeping  a  wheel  from  turn- 
ing in  .I.'-.'. -inline  a  hill. 

I  IK-  -werving  to  the  right  or  Jeft  «>f  the  fore 
carriage  of  a  vehicle,  deviating  from  the  lino  of 
direction  of  the  hin.l  wheels  and  the  trend  of  the 
carriage  proper.  It  is  called  the  haw  or  the  goo 
lock  re-[»*-ctivel> ,  according  as  it  is  to  the  loft  or 
tin-  right  of  the  driver. 

lock-bay, «. 

Iliiitrnni.  t:,,,iin.:  The  pond  or  space  of  water 
between  the  gates  of  a  canal-lock. 

lock-bond,  - . 

Huilil. :  A  course  of  bond  stones. 

lock-chain. ... 

IV/n.-y.x;  A  chain  employed  to  lock  the  wheels 
by  attaching  a  part  of  the  rim  to  some  non-rotating 
part  of  the  vehicle ;  a  skid-chain. 

lock-chamber,  •. 

Hyilfiiitfn-  Kit'iin.:  That,  part  of  n  canal-lock, 
\»'t  ween  the  gates,  in  which  u  boat  rises  or  sinks  to 
I  he  level  above  or  below. 

lock-cramp,  «.  An  implement  used  to  restrain 
the  spring  in  putting  tho  parts  of  u  gun-lock  to- 
gether. 

lock-down,  *.  A  contrivance  used  by  lumberers 
for  fastening  logs  together  in  rafting. 

lock-die,  ».  A  slitting  file,  knife-shaped,  for  cut- 
ting out  the  wards  in  the  bit  of  a  key. 

lock-gate, ». 

Hydranl.  b'.niiin.:  A  pair  of  cloned  doors  at  one 
end  of  a  canal-lock,  to  routine-  the  water  in  the 
chamber.  The  gates  at  theondof  the  lock-chamber 
arc  respectively  the  head-gates  and  the  tail-gates. 

lock-batcb, «. 

Hutlntul.  Kii</iu.:  The  sluice-board  orshding-gate 
in  a  sluiceway. 

lock-bole,  .-•.  The  recess  in  a  musket-stock  to 
receive  the  lock. 

lock-hospital,  -.  A  name  very  generally  adopted 
in  (in-. it  liritain  to  characterize  a  charitable  insti- 
tution for  tin-  treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

lock-jaw,  • . 

Pathol. :  Tetanus,  persistent,  pair.fnl contractions 
or  spasms  of  the  voluntary'  muscles,  either  idio- 
pathic  or,  more  fn-.iiiently,  traumatic.  Five  varie- 
ties are  noted  :  Tri-rnus,  or  lock-jaw,  limited  to  the 
throat,  and  lower  jaw ;  tetanus,  affecting  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles  of  the  txxty  in  general; 
emprosthotonos,  where  the  body  is  flexed  forward; 
opisthotono-.  backward,  and  plcurosthotonos, 
laterally  or  to  one  side  only.  Trismus  is  the  com- 
monest form,  ami  then  opisthotonos,  accompanied 
by  the  rifttut  mirdimicux.  the  body  being  arched  and 
resting  upon  the  occiput  and  heels.  Treatment 
with  calabar-bean  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
curare  lias  given  good  results  in  some  cases,  or 
chloroform  inhalation  during  the  paroxysms. 

lock-keeper,  «.  A  man  employed  to  attend  to  a 
canal-lock. 

lOCk-nall,  K.  One  of  the  pins  by  which  thcparts 
of  a  gun-lock  are  SIMMI rod  to  the  lock-plate.  In  the 
old  form  of  lock,  they  were  the  tumbler-pin,  main- 
spring -»cre\\.  -ear-pin,  bridle— rrew  pin.  hammer- 
nail,  UflMBAMpring  screw. 

lOCk-nut,  «.  A  supplementary  nut  screwed  down 
upon  a  primary  one,  t<>  prevent  it.-  shaking  loose ;  a 
jam  nut,  check-nut,  or  pinch  ing-nut. 

lOCk-OUt,  «.  The  discharge  and  keeping  out  of 
employment  of  artisans  and  laborers  by  the 
empl<  • 

'•All  xiclm  of  the  Agricultural  Loek«,ul  of  1874  are 
eonnciou*  of  blunder*  which  they  wiih  to  avoid  on  any 
future  occasion."— £««<lo»  Times. 

lock-out,  •••  t.  To  clone  the  gates  or  doors  of  a 
factory,  Ac.,  against,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  work. 
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lock-paddle,  *. 

Ili/ilrniil.  Kngin.:  A  sluice  for  filling  an  empty 
lock-chamber, 
lock-piece,  «.    In  guns  of  old  construction,  n  lug 

cast  just  alongside  of  the  vent  for  the  attachment 
of  the  lock. 

lock-plate,  *.  That  plate  on  which  the  parts  of 
a  en  n  lock  are  fastened,  and  which  is  screwed  tOthe 

-lock. 

lock-pulley, «. 

Miii-lt.:  Two  pulleys  formed  to  rotate  together  or 
-e|,aiately.  at  will.  One  of  them  slip-  on  a  -]. line. 
and  has  a  pin  which  locks  into  a  hole  iji  tho  face  of 
the  other  pulley. 

lock-rail,  *. 

Carp.:  Of  a  door-frame,  the  transverse  piece 
which  separates  the  main  doorway  from  the  ..pen 
space  above  it,  which  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
glazed  sash  ;  a  tran.-oui. 

lock-saw,  ».  A  compass-saw  used  in  cutting 
-eat  -  for  locks  in  doors.  It  has  a  fine,  taper,  flexi- 
ble blade. 

lock-screw,  ».  Tho  screw  which  fastens  tho  gun- 
lock  to  the  stock. 

lock-sill,  *. 

Hydrant.  Engineering:  A  piece  of  timber  at  the 
threshold  of  a  canal-lock,  with  a  chamfered  edge, 
against  which  the  gates  shut. 

lock-spit, «. 

Fort.  <t  Snain.:  A  small  trench  opened  with  a 
spade  or  plow  to  murk  out  tho  lines  or  course  of 
any  work. 

lock-step, «. 

Milit.:  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body  of  men 
arranged  in  as  close  file  as  )>ossible,  in  which  the 
log  of  each  man  moves  at  tin1  same  time,  and  follows 
close  on  the  corresponding  log  of  the  man  in  front. 

lock-stitcb,  f.  &  a. 

A.  Atsulmt.:  A  sowing-machine  stitch  in  which 
tho  lower  thread  is  made  to  pass  over  the  upper 
one,  simply  interlocking  therewith.    [STITCH. J 

B.  An  adj. :  Forming  its  stitches  by  the  interlock- 
ing of  two  threads. 

lock-tool,".    A  cramp  used  in  putting  the  parts 
of  a  gun-lock  together, 
lock-up,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  sulmf. :  A  place  which  can  bo  secured  by  a 
lock  :  specif.,  a  place  whore  prisoners  are  tempora- 
rily contlnod. 

"  End  in  the  Iwk-up." — //Hi/ftps.-  Tom  /(roirii  at  Oxford, 
ch.  vi. 

B.  Ait  adj.:  Capable  of  being  fastened  by  lock- 
ing. 

Lock-up  tafety-valve :  A  safety-valve  which  is  so 
inclosed  that  weight  cannot  bo  surreptitiously 

a. ill. -.I  to  the  lover. 

lock-weir,  K.  A  weir  having  a  lock-chamber  and 
gates. 

16ck  t'J.i,  *lok,  'lokke.  s.  [A.  S.  locc.  loc;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lok  =  a  lock,  a  tress;  Icol.  lokkr;  Dan. 
/<*;  Sw.  luck;  O.  H.  (ier.  lock;  tier,  lockt.  Cf.  Icel. 
lykkr—i\  crook,  a  bend.j 

I.  Ordinary  Liinyuiiye : 

1.  A  tuft  of  hair  or  wool ;  a  tress,  a  ringlet. 

"Thus  o'er  Patrocln*  while  the  hero  prayed, 
On  his  cold  hand  the  micred  /<>dt  he  laid." 

Pope:  Ilimwr'i  Iliad,  niii.  191. 

2.  A  tuft  or  small  bunch  of  hay  or  other  similar 
substance. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  anything;  a  handful. 

II.  .Sro/s  Ln ir :  The  perquisite  of  a  servant  in  a 
mill,  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  custom  of  the  mill. 

15ck,  v.  t.  &  i.    [LOCK  (!),».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  lock  and  key. 

"The  tipenker  was  pulled  out  of  liis  chair,  the  mace 
taken  from  the  table,  the  room  cleared,  and  the  door 
Im'kfd." — Sfacaulait .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  shut  or  confine  with,  or  as  with,  a  lock :  as, 
to  lock  a  person  in  a  room. 

3.  To  close  fast,  to  shut  up,  to  seal ;  to  render  im- 
passable ;  as,  The  frost  lt**kx  up  the  rivers. 

4.  To  entwine,  tocloso  fast ;  to  shut  fast  together. 

"She  lock*  her  lily  fingers,  one  in  one." 

Bhakttp.;    IViiu.«  and  Adiaiin,  228. 

5.  To  embrace  closely;  to  hug;  as,  to  loi-k  a  per- 
son in  one's  arms. 

6.  To  inclose ;  to  shut  up  fast ;  as,  to  lock  a  secret 
in  tho  brea-t. 

7.  To  seize  tightly. 

"Thene  In  her  left  hand  lacktd,  her  right  untied 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  in  plumy  pride." 

/'..;..•    llomtr'f  Iliad,  xxL  667. 


lockless 

8.  To  pnt  under  the  effect  of  anything ;  to  over- 
come with. 

"  Mldflt  arms,  and  can,  and  couriers  stretch'd  supine 
In  clumber  Ittck'd  and  drench'd  In  f  inn.--  of  wine." 
Motile:  Orlundv  Furtoso,  iTiii. 

9.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal. 

10.  To  turn  the  fore  wheels  of  a  carriage  to  the 
richt  or  left  of  the  hind  wheels  and  the  trend  of  the 
carriage  proper;  as,  to  lock  a  coach. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  fast  or  fastened,  as  with  a  lock. 
J.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion  of  parts. 

•    1.  TII  luck  up: 

(1)  To  close  or  fasten  with  lock  and  key. 

(2)  To  place  or  keep  in  u  receptacle  under  lock 
and  key. 

"The  roll  of  name*  wan  not  published,  but  kept  cam- 
fully  locked  up  in  Fitton'scloset."— jUa»-.i"/'i|/  ///«/.  t'tiy  , 
ch.  xii. 

(3)  To  confine;  to  put  in  confinement. 

(4i  To  invest  money  in  some  security   or  com 
modity,  so  that  it  cannot  be  readily  realized;  as,  U/ 
lock  up  one's  capital. 

2.  To  lock  tin  a  form  : 

Print. :  Tonx  or  fasten  tho  types  in  a  metal  frame 
with  wedges,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  press. 

3.  Under  lock  and  key :  Locked  up. 

I8ck  -age  (age  as  Ig),  ».    [Eng.  lock  (1) ;  -age.] 

1.  The  works  which  form  a  lock  on  a  canal ;  ma- 
terials for  locks  in  a  canal. 

2.  Tho  amount  of  rise  and  fall  made  by  the  locks 
of  a  canal. 

3.  A  toll  paid  for  passing  through  the  locks  of  a 
canal. 

locked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Loon,  »•.] 
locked-Jaw,  ».    [LOCK-JAW.] 
I8ck'-8r,  «.    fEng.  lock;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  locks  up. 

2.  A  close  receptacle,  with  lock  and  key,  such  an 
a  drawer,  a  small   cupboard;  specifically,  a  com- 
partment in  a  ship  for  stowing  away  things.    The 
chain-lockers  are  centered  around  tne  foot  of  the 
mainmast.   Shot-lockers  are  recesses  and  shelves  for 
shot.    Lockers  in  the  cabin  are  for  various  articles, 
answering  to  closets,  and  may  bo  fastened  by  a  lock. 

T  (1)  Boatswain's  locker: 

Xiiut.:  A  chest  in  which  small  stuff  for  rigging 
and  tools  are  kept. 

(2)  Din'if  Jones'  locki-r:  The  ocean:  espec.,  the 
ocean  regarded  as  tho  grave  of  those  who  die  at  sea. 

locker-up,  «.  One  who  locks  up ;  specif.,  a  turn 
key,  a  jailer. 

I8ck  St,  «.  [Fr.  loquet,  dilnin.  of  Old  Fr.  /oc= 
a  lock  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  lock,  a  catch  or  fastening  of  a  neck- 
lace, &c. 

2.  A  small  gold  or  silver  case,  with  a  snapping 
coyer,  worn  as  an  ornament,  and  adapted  to  con- 
tain hair  or  a  miniature. 

II.  .-lr»i«:  That  part  of  a  leathern  sword-scabbard 
where  tho  hick  is  fastened. 

lock    fast,  a.    [Eng.  lock,  v.,  and/a»r.] 
.SVo/»  Lair:  Secured  or  fastened  by  a  lock  and 
key,  us  a  door,  a  chest,  Ac. 

Lock  I  an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  Belonging 
to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  toachingsvof  John  Locke  (ISC  HIM).  His  prin- 
cipal work  was  the  KHSIIJ/  Concerning  lltnitmi  I'n- 
ili't:*/" it'lin/i.  in  which  he  sought  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge,  in  order  to  determine 
tin-  limit  and  measure  of  its  objective  truth. 

"The  Lnckian  theory  hatl  been  something  of  u  com- 
promine."—  Watlacf:  Kant,  p.  142. 

I5ck    Ing,  ;)r.  par.,  a.  &  *.    (LocK,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (Sea  the 
verb.) 

C.  Atntlitt.:  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  lock  and 
key. 

locking-forceps, «. 

.Sun/.;  Alight  forceps,  whose  arms  are  automatic- 
ally l»»cked  when  clo-ed  ;  used  for  various  purpo-.--. 
such  as  for  holding  a  sponge-tent  in  uterine  opera- 
tion-, or  for  carrying  lint. 

locking-plate,  «. 

1.  ll'irnl.:  A  count-wheel  (q.  v.). 

2.  I'fhirle:  A  plate  on  a  vehicle  to  take  the  wpar 
of  the  fore  wheel  when  tho  vehicle  is  turning  -hurt 
a  rnh-plate. 

Lock  1st,  «.  [See  def.]  A  supporter  or  adherent 
of  Locke,  the  philosopher. 

15ck  IJSss,  a.  |  Kng.  lin-k  i'l),  s. ;  -leu.]  Destitute 
of  a  lock. 


fate,     fit,     Tare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     fatber;      we,     w£t,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pdt, 
or.     wore      wolf      w9rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     02     e;     ey  =  4.      qu  =  kw. 


lockman 
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locustidae 


I6ck    man,  *.    [Eng.  lurk  (1),  s.,  and  man,'] 
*1.  An  executioner :  so  called  becau-i-  mir  of  his 
perquisites   was   a  lock  or  ladleful  of  meal  from 
e\i-ry    caskful    exposed    for  sale    in    the    market. 
(Eng.) 

•.'.'An  otlicer  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  corresponding  to 
an  under-sherifl  in  England. 

*lock'-ram,  s.  [  Kr.  lockrcimn,  from  Bret.  lokronan 
=  St.  Ronan'tf  Cell,  from  ldk=a  cell,  and  ,S7.  AVm/» 
in  Basae  Hretagne,  where  it  is  made.]  A  sort  of 
coarse  liueu  or  hempen  cloth. 

"  The  kitchen  raalkin  pins 
Her  richest  li*-kratn  about  her  reeky  neck." 

Shaken^.:  t'uriulaniw,  ii.  1. 

I6ck -rand,  «.    [LocK(n,».] 

Arch.:  \  course  of  bond-stones  j  lock-band. 

I5ck  r6n,  sulmt,  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
ranunculus. 

lock  smith,  .-.  [EiiK.  lock  (1),  s.,  and  *mith.~\  A 
mechanic  whoso  occupation  it  ia  to  make  and  repair 
locks. 

tl5ck  -JS  adj.  [Eng.  lock  (2) ,  s. ;  -».]  Full  of  or 
having  locks  or  tufts. 

16 -CO,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mimic:  In  its  proper  place;  a  direction  to  return 
to  tlic  proper  pitch  after  having  played  an  octave 
higher. 

16 -c6,  s.  [Sp.  foco=  mad,  deranged  (?).]  An  un- 
identified weed  found  in  the  western  United  States. 

11  But  the  queerest  tale  of  all  recorded  is  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  poisonous  weed  /two,  eaten  by  horses,  lathe 
uoriuul  state,  it  seems,  a  healthy  homo  refuses  f<x;u;  but, 
if  he  once  by  accident  acquires  the  taste,  it  grows  upon 
him  exactly  like  opium-eating;  he  no  longer  herds  with 
titlu-r  horses  but  wanders  nbout  sol  itaryf  1  ike  Bellerophon) 
in  -Kan-h  <>r  the  enticing  poison;  his  eye  becomes  dull 
uml  glasny,  mid  lit  last  he  dies  of  '"••"  intoxication  in  a 
mUerable,  stupid  condition." — Pall  Mall  Gaxettt. 

'16-06-988  sl6n  (sion  as  sh6n),  s.  [Lat.  loco= 

ft i  a  place,  ablat.  of  locu#=a  place,  and  e«*8io=a 

yielding;  ce<(o=to  yield.]  Theactof  retiring  from 
a  place ;  a  giving  up  or  surrender  of  a  place. 

*16-c6  de  scrip  -tlve,  n.  [Lat.  Joo«s=a  place, 
anil  KIIK'.  descriptive  (q.  v.).J  Descriptive  of  a  par- 
ticular place  or  locality. 

"16  CO  f  5  C5,  «.  &  a.  fLat.  (oco=iu  the  place  of, 
ami  ablat.  of  /ocu»=a  fire.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  lucifer  match,  a  self-lighting  match. 

2.  A    name-  formerly    given   to  a   faction  of   the 
Democratic  party,  because  at  a  grand  meeting  in 
Tammany  Hall.  New  York,  in  INtt,  when  the  chair- 
man left  his  seat,  and  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  tip  the  tur- 
bulent    assembly,    those   who    were    in     favor   of 
extreme  measures  instantly  drew  from  their  pock- 
ets their  lucofocos,   relighted  the  lights,  and  con- 
tinued the  meeting  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object. 

B.  As  adj. :   Belonging  to  the  locofocos ;   ultra- 
radical  ;  as,  the  locofoco  party. 

16  c6  mo  -tion,  8.  [Lat.Jor«s=a  place,  and  Eng. 
motion;  Fr.  locomotion ;  Sp.  locomocion ;  Ital.  loco- 

MOZio~ne,~\ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  from  place  to 
(lace, 

"All  other  circumstances  beingsuppoaed  equal,  the  inns 
will  be  best  where  the  means  of  locomot ion  are  worst."— 
.Vitciur/iiy:  Hi*t.  EHU..,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  The  power  of  passing  or  moving  from  place  to 
place;  ast  Plants  have  life  but  not  locomotion. 

16  -co-mo-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  focu*=a  place,  and 
EIIK.  mot  ice  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  locomotif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  loco- 
mo!  h'o.\ 

A.  -Is  adjective: 

1.  Moving  or  passing  from  plnro  to  place ;  having 
tin*  power  of  moviiiK  or  passing  trom  place  to  place. 

2.  ^Having  the  power  of  producing  locomotion  or 
motion  from  place  to  place;  as,  a  locomotive  organ. 

*3.  Pertaining  or  given  to  moving  frequently  from 
plaee  to  place;  migratory. 

B.  Asxitlixt.:  \   movable  steam-engine   used  for 
tin-  traction  of  carriages  or  wagons  on  a  railway  ;  a 
wl led  carriage  driven  by  steam. 

1[  What  in  this  country  is  known  as  a  locomotive- 
engine  is  called  a  steam-engine  iu  England. 

locomotive-boiler, «. 

n/ciniii'iig.:  A  boiler  with  numerous  tubes  con- 
necting the  fire-box  with  the  smoke-box. 

locomotive-Chair,  s.  A  wheeled  chair  for  an 
invalid. 

locomotive-furnace,  s. 

uti'inn-vnti. :  The  tire-box  of  a  locomotive. 

locomotive-pump,  s. 

Uteum-faq.:  The  feed-pump  by  which  a  locomo- 
tive-boiler is  supplied  with  water.  (  INJECTOR.] 


•16  c6-m6'  tlve-nSss, «.  [Eng.  locomotive;  -nets.] 
Th  •  -ami'  as  LOOOXOTmXI  (q.  V.). 

*16-CO-m6  tlv  -I-tf , 8.  [Eng.  loconwtic<r) ;  -ity.] 
Tlio  power  of  locomotion  or  of  moving  from  place 
to  place. 

16  co  m6  -tor  at-ai  -I-a,  16-c6  m6  tor  it- 
ax  '-f,  s.  [Lat.  locus— a.  place,  and  mo(or=a  mover; 
with  Gr.  afcu:*a  =  disordor.  ] 

Pathol.:  A  peculiar  form  of  apparent  paralysis, 
with  more  or  less  wasting,  but  always  unsteady  and 
disorderly  muscular  movement^  though  muscular 
power  is  entire,  and  loss  of  coordinating  movement. 
It  is  generally  associated  with  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Sometimes  known  as 
Charcot's  disease.  According  to  Sir  James  Paget 
and  Prof.  Humphrey,  it  is  probably  a  compound  of 
two  things,  rheumatic  gout  and  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis,  not  definitely  so,  but  a  method  of  rheu- 
matic arthritis  altered  from  its  ordinary  fashion  by 
the  intervention  of  the  locomotor  ataxy.  Mr.  Hutch- 
insoii  considers  it  a  sort  of  tumultuous  old  age,  an 
old  age  of  premature  senility  of  the  nervous  system, 
with  loss  of  sensation,  and  considerable  alteration 
in  the  heads  of  the  bones. 

t!6-c6-rSst'-Ive,  adj.  [Lat.  Jocu»=a  place,  and 
Eng.  restive,  in  the  sense  of  being  at  rest.]  Staying 
in  one  place,  unwilling  to  stir  from  the  place  in 
which  one  is. 

"  Vimr  locorvstlve  and  all  your  idle  propensities  of 
course  have  given  way  to  the  duties  of  providing  for  a 
family."—  Correspondence  off.  Lamb  (1870),  p.  10. 

ioc    u  1$.  ment.  «.    [Lat.  loculamentum—a  case, 
a  box,  a  receptacle.J 
Bot.  (pl>) :  Partitions  or  colls  of  a  seed-vessel. 

loc    u  lar,  a.    [Lat.  /ofM/ari«=kept  in  boxes.] 
Botuiiy :  Divided  into  cells;  having  cells.    Used 
specially  of  seed-vessels.    A  fruit  having  one  cell  is 
called  unilocular;  one  having  two,  bilocular;  three, 
trilocular,  &c. 

loc  -u-late,  a.  [Lat.  lofulatus= furnished  with 
compartments  or  divisions.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Locu LAB  (q.  v.). 

l8c-U-H-9ld  -al,  adj.  [Lat.  loculi,  pi.  of  loculut 
(q.  v.),  and  ccedo  (in  compos.  cido)  =  to  cut.] 

Bot.  (of  dehisceitce  of  fruit) :  Dehiscing,  or  split- 
ting through  the  back  of  the  cells.  In  loculicidal 
dohisconce,  the  dissepiments  form  the  middle  of 
each  valve,  as  in  the  lilac. 

I6c  -u-16se,  a.  [Lat.  (oculo8u«=full  of  compart- 
ments or  cells.] 

Hot.:  Partitioned  (q.  v.).  It  is  never  applied  to 
fruits,  but  to  pith,  &c. 

l5c'-U-lus  (pi.  16C-U-1I),  ».  [Latin  =  a  little 
place,  a  small  receptacle  with  compartments;  a 
coffer  or  casket.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  PL:  (a)  The  two  thocir,  coniothecsp,  or  paral- 
lel pollen  cells,  constituting  the  anther  of  a  sta- 
men,   (b)  The  cells  of  an  ovary,    (c)  The  peridia 
of  certain  fungals.    [LooELLUS.] 

(2)  Sinn.:  The  perithocium  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  Zool.  (pl.) :  Chambers  in  the  shells  of  Forami- 
nifora,  in  Corals,  &c. 

16'-cum  IS  -nSns.,  *.  [Lat.  =  holding  the  place 
(of) ;  Jocu«=a  place,  and  tennis,  pr.  par.  of  teneo— 
to  hold.]  A  deputy  or  substitute  holding  a  vacant 
office  for  a  time. 

*l5c  V-pleat-lf ,  adv.  [Latin  locvples  (genit. 
focup/eri«)  =  rich.]  Richly. 

16'-cus  (pl.  16-9!),  s.    [Lat.=a  place,  a  spot.] 

Geom. :  The  locus  of  a  point  is  the  lino  generated 
by  the  point  when  moving  according  to  some  deter- 
minate law.  The  locus  of  a  line  is  the  surface  gen- 
erated by  a  line  moving  according  to  some  fixed 
law.  Thus,  if  a  point  moves  in  the  same  plane  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from 
two  fixed  points  of  the  plane  is  constant,  the  locus 
of  the  point  is  an  ellipse. 

If  1.  Locus  delicti : 

Scots  Law:  The  place  where  an  offense  is  com- 
mitted. 

2.  Locus  pcenitenticf : 

Law:  Time  or  opportunity  for  repentance  before 
a  probative  writing  is  executed. 

3.  Locus  sigilli  (usually  abbreviated  L.  S.) :    The 
place  where  the  seal,  usually  appended  to  a  per- 
son's signature,  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  deed  or  public 
document. 

4.  Locus  standi :  The  right  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  matter  before  a 
particular  tribunal. 

16  -oust,  «.  [Lat.  tocu*fa=a  locust;  Fr.locu$te; 
Ital.  locusto.] 

1.  Zoology: 

1.  Sing. :  Any  migratory  species  of  the  Orthopter- 
ous  family  Acridiida?,  specially  CEdipoda  migra- 
toria,  the  Migratory  Locust.  An  allied  species. 
'!•:.  cinerascens,  is  found  in  the  southeast  of 


Europe.  The  females  excavate  holes  in  the  earth' 
and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  long  nia.-s  nveloped  in 
a  i,'liitinoiis  secretion.  The  larvflp  connm-no-  tln-ir 
ili'structivo  career  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched.  The  migrations  of  locusts  an-  prooably 
in  search  of  food,  and  extraordinary  accounts  are 
on  roconi  of  the  vast  swarms  that  from  time  to 
time  invade  particular  districts.  They  clear  ever>  - 
thing  off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  have  on 
several  occasions  caused  disastrous  famim-s.  Tin-ir 
range  in  the  Old  World  stretches  from  Spain  and 
the  south  of  France,  through  Russia  to  China; 
south  of  this  boundary  lino  tlioy  are  equally 
destructive.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Locustis  Salop- 
tenut  tpret  us.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  perio- 
dicity  in  the  appearance  of  swnrms  of  linnists,  but  in 
this  country  Keen  observers  have  noted  that  tin- 
years  in  which  such  visitations  take  place  are 
nearly  multiples  of  eleven.  Locusts  are  by  prefer- 
ence vegetable-feeders;  but  they  will  attack  dry 
animal  substances,  andeven  becomecannibals  when 
other  food  fails.  Next  to  man,  their  chief  enemies 
are  insectivorous  birds,  parasitic  beetles  of  the 
family  Cantharida?,  and  dipterous  flies  of  the  fam- 
ily Bombyliides. 

2.  Plural: 

t  (1)  A  rendering  of  the  name  Locnstidw,  applied 
to  a  family  which  does  not  contain  the  genuine 
Locusts.  [LorpsTiD.E.1 

(2)  The  family  Acridiidte,  to  which  the  true 
Locusts  belong. 

II.  Scripture: 

(1)  Arbeh,  a  word  which  occurs   about    twenty 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.    It   is  from  rabhah= 
to  be  numerous;  and  is  probably  GKdipoda  migra- 
toria.    II.  1.]    It  was  allowed  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi. 
22.).     Its   ravages   are  graphically   described   in 
Joel  ii. 

(2)  Chhaghab    (2  Chron.    vii.    13)    is    probably 
another  species  of  locust  smaller  than  the  first. 

(3)  Tselatsal  (Deut.  xxviii.  42).  not  identified. 

(4)  [BALD  LOCUST.] 
locust-  berry,  «. 

Bot.  :  Malpighia  coriacea. 
locust-eater,  .-•. 

Ornithology:  Oryllivora,  a  genus  of  Saxicolimi-. 
(Swainson.) 

locust-shrimp,.--. 

ZoOl.:  Squilla  mantis.  Nicholson  considers  this 
crustacean  a  good  example  of  the  order  Stomapoda 
(q.  v.).  The  carapace  is  small,  and  does  not  cover 
the  posterior  half  of  the  thorax.  Several  of  the 
anterior  appendages  are  developed  into  powerfully 
prehensile  and  hooked  foot.  The  branchiae  are 
attached  to  the  first  five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet. 
The  three  posterior  thoracic  and  the  abdominal 
appendages  are  in  the  form  of  swimmerets,  and  the 
tail  is  expanded  into  a  powerful  tin. 

locust-tree,  .-•. 

1.  Robinia   pseudacaria,  or  Pseudo-acacia.    The 
wood  is  hard  and  durable. 

2.  Ceratonta  siliqtm.    [CAROB.]    It  is  called  the 
Locust-tree  because  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
boon  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  iu  the  wilderness 
(Matt.  iii.  4).    Hcnco  it  is  called  also  St.  John'8 
Bread. 

3.  (In  the  West  Indies)  :  (1)  Hi/mencea  court/aril, 
and  the   genus  Hymentea    (q.  v.)  ;  (2)  Byrsonima 
coriacea  and  B.  cinerea. 

Ti  The  Bastard  Locust-tree  is  Clethra  tinifolia; 
the  Honey  Locust-tree,  Gleditschia  triacanthos; 
the  Swamp  or  Water  Locust-tree,  <?.  monosperma. 

16-CUS'-ta,  «.    |  Lat  .-a  locust.] 
I.  Entomology  : 

1.  Formerly:  According  to  Limuras,  a  sub-genus 
of  the  genus  Oryllus.    Type,  Locusta  migratoria, 
the  M  igratory  Locust.    [LocusTiD.*:.] 

2.  A'oio:  A  genus  of  which  Locusta  viridissima, 
the  Great  Green  Grasshopper,  Is  the  type.    [Locus- 


II.  Bot.:  The   spikelot  of  the   inflorescence  of 

grasses.     [SPIKELET.] 

16-cus  telle  ,  Id-cus-teT-la,  s.  [From  Latin 
locustella,  dimin.  of  locusta.  So  named  because  the 
species  feed  on  Grasshoppers,  Ac.] 

Ornith.:  A.  name  given  to  some  Warblers  of  the 
genus  Salicaria.  Thus  Salicaria  luscinoidea  is 
called  the  Willow  Locnstella,  and  the  scientific 
name  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  S.  locustella. 

*16-cus-tic,  «16-cus  -Uc-al,  a.  [Eng.  locust; 
•ic,  -t'caJ.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  locusts  ;  locust-like. 

15  CUB  tl  de,  8.  pl.  [Lat.  locust(a);  fern.  pl. 
adj.  -nil  .  -/</*».] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Orthoptera.  tribe  Salt  atoria. 
The  term  LcM:ustidp£>  ought  to  have  been  the  scien- 
tific designation  of  the  family  whose  type  is  the 
Migratory  Locust,  placed  in  the  sub-genus  Locusta 
by  Linnteus,  with  which  should  have  been  included 
its  close  allies,  the  small  no-called  grasshoppers, 
which  sometimes  leap  forth  when  one  crosses  fields 


boll,     bdy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fbln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  znun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfts.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


locution 

or  mea.low-.  1'iilmppUy  Fabricius,  in  dividing 
l.inim-us'  i.'!.:,t  genus  Gryllus  into  smaller  genera, 
traii-forrod  the  term  Locusts  from  the  genuine 
I...-U  t~  to  the  insects  of  which  tho  (treat  (ireen 
hopper  is  the  typo  ;  and  entomologists  in  gen- 
havo  followed  the  injudicious  arrangement. 
I  In-  family  l-.K-u-ti.ln.  .l.,os  not  now  contain  tho 
Locusts.  [L.K  TS.T.I  The  antenna*  in  tho  modern 
family  Locustidii*  are  very  long,  thin,  and  bri»tle- 
-hap.Ml.  tho  tarsi  fonr-joiutod,  the  ocelli  generally 
wanting.  (LoccsTA.j 

•16-cn  tion,  >.  [Latin  locutio,  from  /<x-uru», 
pa.  par.  of  («</uor=to  speak.  |  The  act  or  power 
of  speaking;  speech,  discourse;  mode  of  speech; 
phrase. 

"Shoul't  gentle  Pho*bus  fortify  my  lungs. 
And  give  locution  from  a  hundred  tongue*." 

Leteii:  Statins;  Thebald,  xL 

*l6c  u  t6r  f,  *loc  n  tor  ye, ».  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  liM-nturitiin.  from  l»<-]ituit.  pa.  par.  of  loquor— 
to  spent.)  A  room  or  place  for  conversation; 
spocif..  in  monasteries  a  room  in  which  the  monks 
wore  allowed  to  converse,  silence  being  enjoined 
elsewhere. 

*16d  -am,  'load  am,  «.  [  Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
old  game  of  cards. 

"She  and  I  will  take  you  at  lodam." 

Herman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

I6d-dl-g*  -Sl-a,  «.     [Named  after   Mr.  Oeorge 

Loddiges.  I 

Oriiith<ilogy :  A  genus  of  Tnx-hilidn-  (Humming 
Birds  i.  Tho  sole  species  is  Loddigesia  mirabila, 
of  which  only  one  specimen  has  been  met  with. 

l&de,  'load,  s.  [A.  S.  Mi/  u  way.  a  course,  from 
—  to  go,  to  travel;  cogn.  with  I.-.-l.  /.  ../A  a 
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9.  To  present,  to  bring  forward  ;  to  lay  before  an 
authority  ;  a-,  to  /<*/?/<•  a  complaint, 
*1U.  To  boat  down  •  to  lay  flat. 

"  They  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn." 

Shatetp.:  Kichard  II.,  Iii.  3. 
B.  Intrant" 

1.  To  live,  to  reside,  to  dwell;  to  take  up  one's 
abode. 

"Where  thou  longest,  I  will  latlgr:    thy  people  ahall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  Ood  my  God."—  Ruth  i.  16. 

2.  To  reside  temporarily;   to  have  a  temporary 
residence. 

"Is  there  room  In  thy  fat  her' M  house  for  us  to  lodge 
InT" — Genesis  uiv.  23. 

3.  To  be  fixed,  settled,  or  deposited ;  to  settle ;  as, 
A  stone  lodged  on  the  roof. 

4.  To  be  oeaton  down ;  to  bo  laid  flat ;  as,  Corn 
lodges. 


lode,  a  way;   /;<//m     to  go,  to  move;   Dan.    led= 
a  gate,  from  Hrfe  =  to  glide  on;  Sw.  Icd—u  way,    a 
course,  from  lida  —  tti  pass  on.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"They  begin  at  another  place  neere-hand,  and  so  drawn 
by  geaae  to  the  main  load  ngaine."—  Carete:  Survey  of 
Cornwall,  to.  10. 

2.  An  open  ditch  or  watercourse  for  carrying  off 
water  from  a  fen. 

"There  were  lake*  or  lodes  several  miles  in  extent." — 
Tomllnson:  Lerrl  of  Hatfleld  Chase,  p.  67. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ili/ilr.  Eng.:  A  reach  of  water  in  a  canal,  or 
slack-water  navigation. 

2.  Mining:  A  regular  vein  affording  metal, 
•lode-ship,  >.    A  small  fishing  vessel, 
•lode   man,  ».    [LOADSHAN.] 

'lode   men  age  (age  as  Ig), «.    [LUADHANAGE.] 
•Iddes   man, ».    [LOADSMAN.] 
*16de  -star,  *lode  aterre,  8.    [LOADSTAR.] 
*16de   st6ne,  s.    [LOADSTONE.] 

1.  The  same  as  LOADSTONE  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  name  given  by  Cornish  minors  to  a  species  of 
stone,  or  rather  a  compound  of  stone  and  sand  of 
different  colors ;  called  also  tristone  (q.  v.). 

*l5dg   able,  a.    [LODGEABLE.] 
16dge,  'loggen,  c.  /.  &  i.    [Fr.  loger,  from  Ioge= 
a  lodging ;  Low  Lat.  logiare.  J 
A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  placo  in  a  lodging  or  temporary  residence  or 
habitation  ;  to  supply  with  lodging. 

"The  king  .  .  .  lixlged  him  and  accommodated  him 
in  great  state."— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

2.  To  afford  a  temporary  dwelling  or  retreat  to; 
to  harbor,  to  accommodate. 

"  Ev'ry  house  was  prond  to  lodge  a  knight." 

Itraden:  I'aUimon  and  Arcite,  III.  110. 

3.  To  track  to  covert. 

"Speak,  iiamlin!  hast  thou  lodged  onr  deer?" 

*-ott:    liokrhu,  iii.  31. 

4.  To  place,  sot,  or  deposit  for  keeping  or  safety 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  as,  to  lodge  money  in 
a  bank. 

•5.  To  pen,  to  fold. 

"From  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
\mt>."—Shake>i,.:  llenrt  V.,  ill.  7. 

6.  To  plant,  to  fix,  to  infix. 

"When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met. 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodg'd  my  spear." 

7.  To  implant;  to  fix  in  tho  mind,  heart,  or  mem- 
ory. 

•So  i-jni  I  gire  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodged  hate." 

Shaket-p.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

-.  To  afford  place  to ;  to  take  in  and  keep. 

"The  memory  can  l<»lue  a  greater  store  of  image*  than 
all  the  senses  can  present  at  one  time."—  t'heynr:  I'fitl<*. 
sophical  Principles. 


from  O.  H.  Ger.  laup;  M.  H.  Ger.  loub;  Ger.  laub— 
a  loaf;  Port,  logo;  Sp.  logia;  Ital.  loggia.  Lodge 
and  lobby  are  thus  doublets.] 

1.  A  place  of  temporary  residence  or  retreat ;  as  a 
tent,  a  hut. 

"Thar  loges  A  thare  tentis  vp  the!  gan  bigge." 

Kuliert  le  Krunne,  p.  87. 

2.  A  small  house  in  a  park,  domain,  or  forest ;  a 
cottage. 

"It  waa  a  l<nlgf  of  ample  sice. 
But  strange  of  structure  and  device." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  26. 

3.  A  small  house  appendant  to  a  larger;  as,  a 
porter's  lodge. 

4.  A  home,  a  dwelling  of  any  sort. 

"How  the  beavent  built  their  bulges 
Where  the  squirrel*  hid  their  acorns." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  iii. 

5.  A  room  or  place  where  a  society  or  branch  of  a 
society  meets  for  business. 

"Having  got  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Athol  at  a 
/.•</./'•  of  Freemasons." — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  I'afnttng, 
vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

6.  The  members  who  meet  at  such  a  place. 

7.  A  collection  of  objects  situated  close  together; 
as,  a  lodge  of  islands. 

8.  Tho  occupants  of  an  American  Indian  lodge  or 
tepee,  consisting  usually  of  from  four  to  six  persons. 

tlodge  a  ble,»l8dg-a-ble,  <i.  [English  lodge; 
•able.]  Capable  of  affording  lodging ;  tit  for  lodg- 
ing in. 

"At  the  furthest  end  of  the  town  eastward,  the  ambas- 
sador's house  was  appointed,  but  not  yet  < by  default  of 
some  of  the  king'*  office™;  lodgable."—Sir  J.  finell: 
Philoxemls  (1666),  p.  164. 

lodged,  pa.  par,  it  a.    [LoDoB,  t'.] 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  --Is  adjective: 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  Furnished  with  lodgings;  fixed, 
settled,  placed. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a   buck,  hart,  hind, 
&c.,  when  represented   at   rest    and  lying  on  tho 
ground. 

lodge   ment,  8.    [LODGMENT.] 
16dft  -8r,  ».   [Eng.  l(xlg(e) ;  -cr.]  One  who  lodges; 
one  who  lives  in  lodgings ;  one  who  is  not  a  perma- 
nent inhabitant  or  resident. 

"  We  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus." 

Shakesp. .-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

lodger-franchise,  8.  A  franchise  introduced  in 
England  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  It  conferred 
the  franchise  in  towns  on  those  lodgers  who  for  a 
year  previous  to  registration  had  lived  in  tho  same 
apartments,  which  would  let  for  at  least  £10  (about 
$50)  if  unfurnished  and  without  attendance. 

I6dg-lng.  'logging,  "loggyng,  'lodgynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.  [LODGE,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  ^18  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  At  tubttautivt : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  residing  or  taking  up  one's 
abode  temporarily. 

2.  A  place  of  rost  or  residence  for  a  time  or  for  a 
night ;  a  temporary  resilience ;  especially  a  room  or 
rooms  hired  for  residence  in  tho  house  of  another, 
in  which  -en-o  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

"His  food,  his  drink,  his  Irnlgtng,  his  clothes,  he  owed  to 
charity."— .VIICUK/IIB;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivili. 
'3.  A  placo  of  residence;  a  retreat,  »n  alxxle. 
"But  therewithal!  a  prattling  parrot  skips 
About  the  private  lodging  of  In.  p,.er»." 

llraylou:  The  OKI. 

4.  Harbor,  covert. 

5.  Convenience  to  lodge  or  sleep  on. 

"Their  feather*  aerve  to  stuff  nur   beds  and   pillows 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  l<xtging."—Ruu:  i'n  tl>- 
linn. 
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lodging-bouse,  «.  A  house  other  than  an  inn, 
hotel,  orboarding-hoase,  in  which  travelers  lodge; 
a  house  in  which  lodgings  are  let. 

If  CVmiii'iM  /i*/i//m/-/wm»f:  A  common  lodging- 
house  is  one  in  which  persons  of  tho  poorer  classes 
are  received  for  abort  periods;  and  they,  though 
promiscuously  brought  together,  are  allowed  to  in- 
habit one  common  room.  Hotels,  inn-,  public- 
houses,  or  boarding-houses,  are  uot  common 
lodging-houses. 

lodging-knees,  t.  pi. 

fVtipbuild.:  Compass-timbers  lying  horizontally 
.-incl  securing  tho  junction  of  the  deck-beams  with 
tho  frames. 

lodging-money,  «.  Money  given  in  linn  of  lodg. 
ings,  as  an  allowance  t->  officers  and  others  for 
whom  suitable  quarters  cannot  be  provided.  ( Km/.) 

l5d&  ment,  I6dge  ment,  s.  [Fr.  logement;  from 
Jo<7<'=Todging.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  lodging ;  the  state  of  being  lodged ; 
as,  the  lodgment  of  money  in  a  bank;  the  lodgment 
of  a  stono  on  a  roof,  &c. 

• -.  A  placo  where  persons  or  things  are  lodged ;  a 
lodging. 

"  Within  the  space  were  rear'd 
Twelve  ample  cells,  the  lodgments  of  hid  herd." 

Pope:  Homer**  Odyssey,  xiv.  18. 

3.  Disposition,  arrangement,  or  collocation  in  a 
certain  manner. 

4.  An  accumulation  of  matter  lodged  or  deposited 
in  u  place,  and  remaining  at  rest. 

"An  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere  lodgment  of  ex- 
travasated  matter."—  Sharp:  Surgery. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fortif.:  An  intrenchment  hastily  thrown  up  in 
a  captured  work  to  maintain  the  position  against 
recapture. 

2.  Jf  if. :  The  occupation  of  a  position, 

16  -drcule,  16  dlc'-u-la,  ».  [Lat.  /odict*Ja=» 
small  coverlet,  a  blanket.] 

Bot. :  Thenamo  given  by  Palisot  do  Beauvois  to 
the  hypogynous  scale  of  a  grass. 

16-d6-I-56 -a,  s.  [Named  after  Laodico,  the 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  (Parian.)] 

Bot.:  A  gonusof  Palms,  tribe  Borasseiv,  and  tho 
fan-leaved  section  of  it.  Lodoiceaaeychelltiruw,  the 
Sea  Cocoa-nut  or  Double  Cocoa-nut,  is  sixty,  eighty, 
or  even  a  hundred  feet  high.  Its  leaves  bond  to  the 
wind,  but  hold  their  places  tenaciously.  Its  n:it  i\o 
country  was  unknown  till  1743  when  it  was  found 
in  the  Seychelles  Archipelago.  Previously  it  had 
been  known  only  by  "double  cocoa-nuts,  floating 
on  the  sea,  or  cast  on  Indian  or  other  Eastern 
shores.  They  were  supposed  to  grow  in  a  submarine 
forest,  and  to  possess  fabulous  virtues.  Now  they 
are  believed  to  bo  wild  only  in  the  Maldives  and  Lao- 
cadives  (Prof.  Watt),  those  in  Seychelles  having 
been  planted.  Their  cabbugo-like  top  is  often  pre- 
served in  vinegar,  and  eaten.  The  leaves  are  em- 
ployed to  thatch  houses :  tho  young  leaves  are 
made  into  hats;  the  trunk  split  into  palisades  for 
surrounding  houses  and  gardens.  Tho  hard,  black 
shell  of  the  fruit  is  used  by  Indian  fakirs  as  a 
drinking  and  begging  cup. 

lOBll  Ing-Ite.  «.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
first  found,  Lowing;  suff.  -He  (Min.);  Get.  Idling  it, 
IQlUngit,] 

Min.:    An  orthorhombic  mineral  much  resemb- 
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16   ess,  i.    [Provincial  Ger.  J 

Geol.:  Mud  deposited  by  the  Rhine  along  its 
banks,  and  occupying  a  great  part  of  tho  vall.-v  of 
the  river.  It  consists  of  a  finely-comminuted  sand, 
or  pulverulent  loam  of  a  yellowish-gray  color. 
ohielly  of  argillaceous  matter  combined  with  a 
sixth-part  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  sixth-part  of 
quartzosoand  micaceous  sand.  Sometimes  it  con- 
tains sandy  and  calcareous  concretions  or  nodules. 
In  some  places  it  ll 20Uor 300 feet  thick.  It  contains 
river  ana  fresh-water  shells  of  existing  species. 
Intel-stratified  with  it  are  layers  of  ashes,  thrown 
ontbysomoof  the  last  eruptions  of  the  now  ex- 
tin. -t.  or  at  lenst  dormant,  Kifol  volcanoes.  |n  Al- 
sace it  is  called  Lahm.  Thoro  is  a  corresponding 
1. loss  on  tho  Mississippi.  Both  are  Post  Tertiary. 

lOBW  e  lte(wasv),«.  [Named  after  A.  Lcewo 
by  Haidinger;  sutf.  -He  (Min.);  Oor.  lOm-il.  \ 

Min.:  \  tetragonal  mineral  found  in  i)iiroer>  ~tal- 
line  iiia--es  an  inch  in  thickness  mixed  with  anhy- 
drite (q.  v.)  at  Ischl,  Austria.  Cleavage,  ba-al. 
Hardness,  2'">  :t;  specific  gravity.  L":t7i', :  lu-ier,  vitre- 
ous; color,  honey-yellow  to  reddish.  Ta-t. .  weak. 
Composition:  Sulphate  of  soda,  46'3:  snlpiiat.-  nt 
_^ magnesia,  UB'l ;  water,  14'7. 

fate,    fit.    fare,     amidst,     what.     All.     father;     we.    wit,     h«r*, camel,    Mr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   go7~pSt" 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     wdrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rOle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    03  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 
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Ice -wlg-lte  (w  as  v),  ».  [Named  after  Loewig, 
who  first  analyzed  it ;  sutf .  -ite  (itin.) ;  Oor.  lon-ii/it.  ] 

Min. :  A  miueral  found  in  rounded  compact  lumps 
in  a  coal  bod  at  Tabrze,  Upper  Silesia.  HanliH-ss. 
3-4;  specific  gravity,  2'58;  luster,  feeble;  colorjmlo 
ftraw-yellow :  fracture,  perfectly  conchoidal.  Com- 
jxisition:  Sulphuric  acid,  36'2;  alumina.  34'8;  pot- 
ash. l(l'7  ;  water.  18*3;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
KOSOa+3Al2O.iSO3+9HO.  Resembles  iu  texture  the 
lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen. 

•lof  (l),*lofe,  «.  [A.  S.  &  Icel.  lof;  O.  H.  Ger. 
lob.]  Praise. 

"Drihtin  to  Infe  and  wurthe."—  Onnnium,  1,141. 
*10f(2),».     [LOAF.]    " 

•loffe,  t>.  i.    [LATJOH,  v.] 

lof  sang,  *lof  song,  s.    [Mid.  English  lof,  and 
sang  or  .s-o/<</.  ]    A  song  of  praise. 

loft,  subst.  [Icel.  loft—(\)  air,  sky ;  (2)  an  upper 
room;  Dan.  loft=a  loft:  Sw.  loft=a  garret;  A.  S. 
lyft=tho  air,  the  sky;  Goth.  luftus=tho  air;  Dut. 
JucW=tbe-air;  Ger.  luft.] 

1.  The, air,  the  sky ;  heaven.    [ALOFT.] 

2.  The  room  or  space  under  a  roof. 

8.  An  elevated  gallery  iu  a  church,  for  an  organ 
or  choir. 

4.  An  elevated  story  in  a  barn  or  stable,  as  a  hay- 
loft  above  the   floor   on    which    the    animals  are 
stalled. 

5.  A  floor,  a  story,  a  stage. 

"The  stage  hat*  three  tufts  one  aboue  another  wherein 
were  860  coluraneH  of  marbel."  —  Ilakevtll:  Apoloyif, 
lik.  iv.,  <-h.  viii.,  g2. 

loft -My,  adv.    [Eug.lofty;  -ty.] 

1.  In  a  lofty  manner  or  position ;  aloft ;  on  high. 

"Did  ever  any  conqueror,  loftily  seated  in  his  tri- 
umphal chariot,  yield  a  spectacle  BO  gallant  und  magnifi- 
cent."— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  32. 

2.  Proudly,  haughtily,  arrogantly,  pompously. 
"They   apeak   wickedly   concerning   oppression;  they 

•pmklo/f/ly."— Psalm  lixili.  8. 

3.  With  elevation  of  language  or  sentiment ;  sub- 
limely. 

loft -I-n8ss,  "lOft-1-nes,  ».    [Eng.  Infti/ ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lofty,  high,  or 
elevated  ;  elevation,  height ;  as,  tlic  loftiness  of  a 
mountain. 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogancej  vanity. 

3.  Sublimity,  grandeur,  or  elevation  of  sentiment. 
"Oneyet  extant  declareth  the  loftiness  of  his  fancy,  the 

richness  of  his  vein,  and  the  elegancy  of  hit*  style." — Bar- 
row: AYi-mims,  vol.  iii.,  fler.  22. 

lof-tfl  -§1-9.,  8.  [Named  after  W.  Kennet  Loftus, 
who  made  geological  and  other  investigations  on 
the  Turco-Russian  frontier.] 

ZoOL:  Agenusof  Foraminifora,  family  Lituolida. 
While  most  of  the  class  are  minute,  a  Loftusia  from 
the  Lower  Eocene  is  between  two  uud  throe  inches 
long. 

lof-ty,  a.    [Eng.  loft;  -y.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lifted  high  up ;  elevated,  high. 

"We  began  to  ascend  the  steep  of  the  Bocchetta,  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  maritime  Appenines  or  rather  Alps."— 
Euttace:  Italy,  iii.  496. 

2.  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  pompous. 

:1.  Klrv;ited  in  condition,  character,  or  dignity; 
dignified. 

"Thus  saith  the  hi^h  and  In  flu  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  nume  is  Holy." — Isaiah  t  v  i  i.  15. 

4.  Characterised  by  or  indicative  of  pride,  arro- 
gance, or  haughtiness;    proud;   as,  a  lofty  air  or 
manner. 

5.  Elevated  in  language  or  style  ;   sublime,  grand, 
stately,  dignified  :  as,  lofty  verse. 

6.  Stately,  dignified,  majestic ;  as,  lofty  steps. 

II.  Bot.  (of  a  tree  or  plant) :  Characterized  by 
height ;  tall. 

18g  (l),s.  [Icel.  Mfir=a  felled  tree,  a  log;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  dial. /<lj/a  =  a  felled  tree;  Old  Sw.  lage  = 
broken  branches ;  Sw.  logg=a  log  (naut.),  log-Una 
=  a  log-line;  log-bok=&  log-book,  logga=to  heave 
the  log ;  Dan.  /w/=a  log  (naut.),  log-line  =  &  log-line, 
log-bog—a  log-book,  loqge=to  heave  the  log;  Dut. 
log=a  log  (naut.),  log-lijn—a  log-lino;  Uer.  log.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language- : 

I.  A  rough,  bulky  piece  of  timber  unbowed;  a 
block  ;  a  piece  of  wood. 

"  I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up." 

Skakap.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

'2.  An  account  of  one's  acts  or  transactions;  a 
diary,  a  journal. 

H.  A  book  in  which  the  master  of  a  public  school 
enters  memoranda. 

II.  Technically: 
I.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a 
ship's  motion.  In  its  common  form  it  consists  of 
a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  called  the  log-chip, 
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curved  at  the  bottom,  which  is  loaded  so  that  it 
may  float  upright  in  the  water.  To  its  corners  is 
attached  a  cord,  termed  a  log_-lino,  which  is  wound 
around  a  reel,  the  axis  of  which  projects,  allowing 
it  to  turn  freely  when  held  in  the  hollow  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  line  is  lon^  enough 
to  measure  the  distance  sailed  by  the  ship  at  her 
greatest  speed  during  a  given  time,  usually  30  sec- 
onds, and  is  divided  into  knots,  corresponding  to  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  nautical  mile,  that  is,  51 
feet.  The  string  is  knotted  at  such  intervals  that 
the  spaces  boar  the  same  relation  to  a  nautical 
mile  that  a  half-minute  does  to  an  hour,  that  is,  the 
knots  must  be  the  120th  of  a  nautical  mile  apart. 
The  English  geographical  or  nautical  mile  is  B*B  of 
a  degree  of  latitude,  about  2,025  yards.  A  certain 
length  of  line — not  marked— intervenes  between  the 
chip  and  the  first  division  on  the  lino.  This  is 
termed  the  stray-line,  and  serves  to  allow  the  chip 
to  drift  beyond  the  dead-water  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship.  Each  knot  is  made  sensible  to  the  feeling  as 
well  as  to  the  sight,  and  is  subdivided  into  ten 
fathoms  so  colled.  The  time  is  measured  by  a  small 
aand-glass.  In  heaving  the  log,  the  observer, 
usually  an  officer  or  potty  officer,  throws  the  chip 
over  the  taffrail,  and  as  the  first  mark  on  the  line 
passes  over  the  reel,  calls  out  "  turn  "  to  the  assist- 
ant, who  immediately  inverts  the  glass.  When  the 
sand  has  all  run  out,  the  latter  calls  out  "out," 
when  the  bserver  checks  the  lino,  noting  the 
knots  and  fathoms  which  have  passed  out.  This 
operation,  in  well-regulated  vesMels,  is  performed 
every  hour,  and  the  result,  as  well  as  the  course  by 
compass  which  the  vessel  is  steering  at  the  time,  is 
entered  in  the  log-book,  to  servo  as  a  basis  for  the 
doad  reckoning  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  LOG-BOOK  (q.  v.). 

2.  Steam-engin. :  A  tabulated  summary  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  engines  and  boilers,  anil  of  the  con- 
sumption of  coals,  tallow,  oil,  and  other  engineers' 
stores  on  board  a  steam-vessel. 

log-board,  ». 

Naut. :  The  hinged  pair  of  boards  on  which  the 
memoranda  of  time,  wind,  course,  rate,  &c.,  are 
noted  for  transcription  into  the  log-book. 

log-book, «. 

1.  Naut. :  The  book  which  contains  a  journal  of 
the    vessel's   progress  from  day  to  day,  with  any 
event  occurring  on  board,  of  vessels  spoken,  &c.    It 
is  transcribed  from  the  log-board,  and  forms  the 
rough-log    from    which    the    smooth-log  is    tran- 
scribed. 

2.  The  same  as  LOG,  .-•..  1. 3. 

"  Every  teacher  should  bring  his  IngJtonk  to  the  collect- 
ive examination  every  two  or  three  years." — Keartin: 
School  Inspection,  g  13. 

log- cabin,  s.  A  hnt  or  cabin  roughly  constructed 
of  logs  laid  on  each  other. 

log-canoe,  s.  A  canoe  constructed  of  a  single 
log  hollowed  out. 

log-chip,  s. 

Naut.:  The  triangular  board  on  the  end  of  the 
log-lino.  [Loo  (1),  ».,  II.  1  (1).] 

*lOg-end,  s.    The  thick  cud  of  anything. 

log-glass,  8. 

Xinit.:  The  sand-glass  used  at  heaving  the  log. 
Half-minute  or  quarter-minute  glasses  are  used, 
according  to  the  rate  of  sailing.  [Lou  (1),  «.,  II. 
1  (1).] 

log- house, «.    The  same  as  LOG-CABIN  (q.  v.). 

log-line, «. 

Naut. :  A  lino  150  fathoms  in  length.  [Loo  (1) , »., 
H.  1  (1).] 

log-measurer,  8.  A  device  for  gauging  logs,  tak- 
ing tne  round  measure  with  the  allowance  for  the 
squaring,  and  giving  results  in  board  measure  of 
the  ascertained  square  in  running  feet  of  the  log. 

log-reel,  8.    The  reel  of  the  log-line. 

log-roll,  v.  t. 

1.  Lit. :  To  assist  in  collecting  and  rolling  logs  for 
burning. 

2.  Fia. :  To  assist  mutually  in  carrying  measures 
of  legislation. 

log-ship,  s.    [LOG-CHIP.] 

log-Slate,  «.    A  log-board  (q.  T.). 

log-sled,  8.  A  short,  long,  low-benched  sled  for 
hauling  logs. 

*l8g(2),s.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  measure  for  liquids, 
containing,  according  to  some,  throe-quarters  of  a 
pint;  according  to  others,  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and 
consequently  five-sixths  of  a  pint.  According  to 
Dr.  Arouthnot,  it  was  a  liquid  measure,  the  seventy- 
second  part  of  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  twelfth  part 
of  the  hin. 

I8g  (1),  r.  i.  [Loo  (1),  8.]  To  cut  and  get  out 
logs. 

I8g  I2i,  c.  t.    [Loo  (l),s.]    To  enter  in  a  log-book. 
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ISg  (3),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Dan.  lagre=to  wag  the  tail.] 
To  move  or  rock  to  and  fro.. 

I8g  an.l6g-gan,  8.  FLoo  (3),  ».]  A  rocking- 
stono ;  a  largo  stone  so  balanced  as  to  be  easily 
made  to  rock  to  and  fro.  [RocKING-STONE.] 

16  gan  e  as,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  logan(ia] ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -eee.l 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Loganiaco» 
(q.  v.). 

16  gan  -1-a,  ».  [Named  by  Mr.  Brown  after  a 
Mr.  Jas.  Logan,  said  to  have  been  the  authoi  <>i 
some  oxperimonts  on  the  generation  of  plant-. 


Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Logancae  and 
the  order  Logauiacete  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  about- 
eleven  small  Australian  bushes  or  herbaceous, 
plants,  with  opposite  entire  loaves  and  terminal  or 
axillary  bunches  of  white  flowers. 

16-gin-I-a  -cS-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  logan(ia) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Loganiads;  on  order  of  perigynous  exo- 
gens,  alliance  (ientianalcs.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site, entire,  with  stipules  often  interpetiolar ;  flow- 
ers racemose,  corymbose,  or  solitary ;  calyx  valvote 
or  imbricated,  four  to  five-parted ;  corolla  regular 
or  irregular,  four,  five,  or  ton-cleft ;  stamens  in  tin- 
same  line :  ovary  superior,  two,  throe,  or  spuriously 
four-celled ;  ovules  indefinite  or  solitary  ;  fruit  cap- 
sular,  drupaceous  or  berried.  Distribution,  trop- 
ical or  intertropical  countries.  Known  genera  -'_'. 
species  162. 

16  gan  i  ads,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ?o<7ani(a)  ,•  Eng. 
pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Loganiaceee  (q.  v.). 

16'-gan-Ite,  ».  [Named  after  Sir  Wm.  Logan  by 
T.S.  Hunt;  suff.  -ite  (Min.t.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  alteration  of 
hornblende,  having  its  form,  angles,  and  cleavage. 
Composition:  Silica,  33'28;  alumina,  13*30;  sosqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  1'92;  magnesia.  3!>T>0;  water.  16.0. 
Corresponds  very  closely  to  thocomposition  of  pen- 
ninite  (q.  v).  Found  in  the  Laurentian  crystalline1 
limestone  of  Canada. 

15g-a  06d  -Ic,  a.  [Or.  lof/aoidikos,  from  logos— 
speech,  prose,  and  ootdc=pootry,  verse.] 

Pros.:  A  term  applied  to  verses  in  which  the 
stronger  dactylic  rhythm  passes  into  the  weaker 
trochaic,  so  that  they  seem  to  partako  of  the- 
natures  both  of  prose  and  poetry. 

I8g'-a-rlthm,  8.  [Gr.  logos=a  word,  a  propor- 
tion, and  arith.mo»=a  number;  Fr.  loyarithme ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  logaritmo.] 

Math.:  The  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  expo- 
nent of  the  power  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a. 
fixed  number,  called  the  base,  to  produce  the  given 
number.  The  logarithm  of  N  to  the  base  a  is  thus 
expressed,  loga  N.  The  logarithm  of  any  number 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  base  a,  and  different 
systems  of  logarithms  arc  found  by  taking  diff cronb 
values  of  a ;  but  since  a<>= 1,  in  every  system  loga  1  = 
0.  By  taking  different  values  of  N  in  each  system, 
different  values  of  r  will  be  found  in  each  system, 
and  such  numbers  boiiig  registered  will  form  tables 
of  logarithms.  The  Common,  or  Briggs'  tables  of 
Logarithms  are  calculated  to  base  10.  The  Napier- 
ian tables,  invented  by  Lord  Napier,  are  calculated 
to  base  e  (epsilon),  which=2"7182818.  In  the  com- 
mon system  of  logarithms,  the  logarithm  of  1UO  is 
2,  because  10  raised  to  the  second  power=100;  sim- 
ilarly, the  logarithm  of  1000=3,  of  10000=4,  and  so 
on.  When  the  logarithms  form  a  series  in  arith- 
metical progression,  the  corresponding  natural 
numbers  form  a  series  iu  geometrical  progression, 
thus: 

Logarithm*    ..0128  4  6 

Natural  numbers    1    10    100    1000    10000    100000 

The  logarithms  of  numbers  between  1  and  10  con- 
sist of  decimals ;  of  numbers  between  10  and  100  they 
consist  of  the  integer  1  and  a  decimal ;  of  numbers 
between  100  and  1UUO  of  the  integer  2  and  a  decimal, 
and  so  on.  The  integral  part  of  a  logarithm  is 
called  the  index,  and  it  is  always  less  by  1  than  the- 
number  of  integer  places  in  the  corresponding 
natural  number:  thus  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of 
3  is  0,  of  SO  ill  of  :«XI  is  2,  and  so  on.  The  logarithm* 
of  decimals  havo  negative  indices,  and  the  number 
of  units  in  the  index  is  always  greater  by  1  than  the 
number  of  ciphers  immediately  following  the  deci- 
mal point:  thus  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of  '3  Is 
— 1. of '03  is —2,  of -003  is —3  andsoon.  Thedecima) 
part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the  mantissa.  Loga- 
rithms are  of  great  service  in  shortening  and  facili- 
tating the  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplication) 
and  division ;  for  sinco  the  sum  of  the  logarithms 
of  two  numbers  is  the  logarithm  of  the  product  of 
those  numbers ;  and  sinco  logarithms  are  the  in- 
dices of  powers  of  the  same  basis,  the  difference  of 
the  logarithms  of  two  numbers  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  quotient ;  also  the  multiple  of  the  logarithm  of 
a  number  is  the  logarithm  of  the  power  of  that  num- 
ber, and  a  fraction  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is 


boll,    b6y ;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     .his;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -;lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


logarithmetic 


the  logarithm  of  the  corie-nonuing  root.     Hence  a 

complete,  taliln   of  logarithm-   «i,iil-l  enable  us  to 

perform    multiplication,  by   addition,  division   by 

n,    involution     l>v     multiplication,    and 

ution  hy  iliviMon.     Logarithms  \vere  invented 

by  Lord  Napier  of  Merclii.-ton  In  Scotland  iii  1014, 

unproved  l,.\  Henry  Hntt,'-.  Savillian Professor 

:,i-try  at  Oxford  in  Hi'JI. 

•      j      IrwtaMffcaJ    •-,    ,       ••••.'  of  a  logarithm: 
..  tween  tin-  given  logarithm  and  10. 
i-)   l{>n»  ,-'»>h'    /<i<r>irit>ii)i*  :  The  Napierian  ,-\ -tern 
of  loijarit  hni-.  -o  called  from  their  relation  to  cer- 
tain areas  included  between  the  equilateral  hyper- 
bola and  its  asymptote-. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  Napierian  logarithm* 
•hould  li«  fulled  hyperbolic,  rather  than  those  of  any 
olii,,r  system;  for,  the  same  relation  which  exists  between 
the  Napierian  system  and  the  equilateral  hyperbola  also 
exists  between  other  systems  and  oblique  hyperbola*.  In 
->•  of  elilique  hyperbolas,  the  area  is  limited  by  two 
oblique  ordinates,  and  the  modulus  of  the  system  is 
Always  equal  lo  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  ordi- 
antea."  —  Dttrtrt  <*•  Peck:  Mathematical  llict.;  Lftgarithm*. 

iSg  a  rlth  met  Ic,  *16g  »  rlth  met  Ic  al,  a. 
(Formed  on  analogy  of  firitttnn  tir.  unttuiirtical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  logarithms;  logarithmic. 

16g  a  rlth  mSt -Ic-al  1?,  ode.    [Eng.  logarith- 
"il;  -lii.\     The  same   as   LOGARITHMICALLY 

tll.V.I. 

16g-a  nth  mlc,  iSg-a  rlth  mlc  al,  a.  [Eng. 
ithni;  -i'-,  -iVa/.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  loga- 
rithms ;  consisting  of  logarithm*. 

"A  mathematical  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  logarithmic 
average."— Athrurrum.  Aug.  IV,  1882. 

logarithmic-curve,  x. 

Math.:  A  curve  that  may  be  referred  to  a  system 
of  rectangular  coordinate  axes,  such  that  the  ordi- 
nate  of  anylpoint  will  be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of 

logarithmic-spiral,  «. 

Mnth.:  \  curve-line  intimately  connected  with 
the  logarithmic-cnrve.  It  intersects  all  its  radiants 
at  the  same  angle,  which  angle  is  the  modulus  of 
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184  gl  a  ';>'•  I8g-gl  «),  «.    [Ital.J    [LODGE.] 

Ililliini  .tn-hit. 

1.  A  nirhilor  or  gallery  of  a  palatial   building, 
sometimes  OD  the   level   of  the  ground,  at  other 


logistic 


Palazzo  Delia  Loggia,  Brescia. 

times  at  the  height  of  one  or  more  stories  running 
along  the  front  or  part  of  the  front  of  the  building, 
.•mil  open  on  one  side  to  the  air,  on  which  side  is  a 
series  of  pillars  or  slender  piers;  a  belvedere. 

2.  A  large  ornamental  window  in  the  middle  of 
the  chief  story  of  a  building,  often  projecting  from 
the  wall. 

3.  An  open  balcony  in  a  theater  or  concert-hall, 
•log-glng  (!),«.    [LODGING.] 

*16g-glng  (2),  pr.par.Ai  ».    [Loo.ti.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Aintbtt.:  The  act  of  collecting  or  getting  logs. 
logging-ax,  s.    An  ax  used  in  cutting  off  logs. 

It  is  usually  heavier  than  a  felling  or  lopping  ax. 

logging-head,  ».  The  working-beam  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

I6g  1C,  flog  Ics,  ».  [Fr.  logiquf.  from  Lat.  log- 
ica  (art)  =  (the  art)  of  logic ;  logicu*  =  logical ;  Or. 


, 

th,  system  of  logarithms  repr^onted  by,  he  partic-     „,„ 

- 


nl.ir  -piral.     Al-o  called  a  logistic-spiral, 
log  a  rltll    mlC-al  \f,  adverb.    [Eng.  lognrith- 


ogc;=a 


2,  Deduct  ire  logic:  Syllogistic  Logic;  in  *  Inch  no 
more  is  inferred  in  the  conclusionthan  is  implicitly 
contained  in  the  premises.  [SYLLOGISM.) 

;i.  KI/III ilinniil  Imjic:  A  system  of  logical  notation 
in  which  propositions  are  expressed  in  the  form  of 
equations.  (See  Jevont:  Principles  of  Science,  :\wi 
Wn<l/<-K  in  Deductive  Linjif.} 

4.  Inductive   logic:   Tile  science  which  treats  of 
inductive  reasoning,  by  which,  broadly  speaking,  a 
general  proposition  is  inferred  from  a  number  nf 
particular  propositions.    [INDUCTIVE-METHOD.] 

5.  modified  logic :  That  logic  which  is  concerned 
in  the  investigation  of  Truth  and  Its  Contradictory 
opposite.  Error;    of  the  causes  of  Error,  ami  the 
Impedimenta  to  Truth  and  their  removal,  and  of 
the  subsidiaries  by  which  human  thought  may  be 
strengthened  and  guided  in  its  function*. 

"What  I  have  called  Modified  Logic  i*  Identical  with 
what  Kant  and  other  philosophers  have  denominated 
Applied  Logic."—  Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Logic  (ed.  1874),  1.  60. 

6.  Pure  logic:  (See  extracts.) 

"Pure  logic  arises  from  a  comparison  of  things  as  to 
their  sameness  or  difference  in  any  quality  or  circum- 
stance whatever." — W.  Stanley  Jeeont:  Pure  Logic,  p.  17. 

"Pure  logic  teaches  both  the  laws  of  immediate  know), 
edge  or  Perception,  and  those  of  mediate  knowledge  or 
Thought." — Irberwcg:  Logic,  p.  17. 

7.  Syllogistic  logic:  [Deductive  logic.) 

8.  Hutnbotic  logic: 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

"Symltolic  logic  is  not  a  generalization  of  the  Common 
Logic  in  all  directions  alike.  It  confines  itself  to  one 
side  of  it,  viz.,  the  claM  or  denotation  side— probably  the 
only  side  which  admits  of  much  generalization— and  this 
it  pushes  to  the  utmost  limits,  withdrawing  attention 
from  everything  which  does  not  develop  in  this  direc- 
tion."— Venn:  Symbolic  Logic,  ch.  IL 

(2)  Theterm  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the  illus- 
tration of  logical  relations  by  mathematical  signs 
or  by  diagrams. 

log   Ic-al,  a.    [Bug.  logic;  -oJ.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logic;  taught  or  used  in 
logic. 
"But  they  are  put  oft  by  the  names  of  veitues,  and 


=  to 


read.] 
Hitt.  <t  Phil.:   Logic,  as  known  in  the  present 


I   -Ulll*     ^4     LJf  .      ,11  ,     -         .._ . 

/ ;  -lu. )    In  a  loganthmical  manner;  bytheuso    day,   is  a  development    and    modification  of  the 
or  aid  of  logarithms.  teHmcdiat?ktikc~urtot  reasoning,  which  Aristotle, 

•10ge,«.    [Fr.]    A  lodge,  a  lodging,  a  habitation.    "I,',1'2!"*  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  and  not- 
<(V.<;n«-r:  C.T.,  14,895.)  f.b.ly  those    of  Zeno  of    Llea,  molded   into  some- 

thing like  consistent  shape.    The  first  development 
of  Aristotelian  Logic  was  by  the  Scholastics  (q.  v.) ; 
and   Lewes  (HM.  Phil.  (188(1).  ii.  22)  mentions  it 
with  praise  of  Abelard,  that  "he  brought  forward 
Logic  a,s  an  independent  power  in  the  great  arena 
^..UH  „  „.«...„  ...  ....  „.„.......  .,.,„  ,..,,...„„  .-....„„    °.f  theological  debate."  At  the  timoof  the  Reforma- 

pieces  of  wood  at  it,  the  nearest  thrown  winning,    turn,  probably  as  a  protest.  Scholasticism  was  do- 
It  was  declared  unlawful  by  the  Sid  of  Henry  VIII.    predated,  and  at  some  of  the  Scotch  Universities 

it  was  discarded  for  Ratnism  (q.  v.).  The  subtle 
distinctions  and  keen  disputations  of  the  Schoolmen 
led  in  the  next  century  to  Bacon's  condemnation 


log   gan,  «.    [LOGAN.] 

*16g   gat, «.    [Adimin.  from  log  (l),s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  small  log  or  piece  of  wood. 

2.  (PI.):  The  name  of  an  old  game,  consisting  in 
fixing  a  stake  in  the  ground,  and  pitching  small 


^ShMkesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1.) 

*16gged,  pret.  &.  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LODGE,  r.] 

Idgged,  a.    [Eng.  fop;  -€d.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanq.  :  Fastened  with  logs.    (Amer.) 

'2.  .\uut.:  Tlie  same  as  WATER-LOGGED  (q.  v.). 

log    g5r,  K.  &  a.    [Eng.  log  (1),  8.  ;  -<>r.] 

A.  Assnhtt.:  A  person  employed  to  got  logs  or  ing,  down  to  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
timber.  (U.S.)  there  was  little  dispute  na  to  how  Logic  should  bo 

*B.  A*  adj.:  Stupid.  (Cotton:  Burletque  M/.OII  defined.  The  Port  Royalists  i  had  certainly  called 
.,ue  )  it  the  Art  of  Thinking;  but  the  Art  or  Science  of 

Reasoning,  or  the  Art  and  Science  of  Reasoning 
met  with  little  opposition  as  a  definition.  This  is 
how  Whateb  defines  it  (Logic.  Introd..  g  1),  and  a 
writer  of  such  opimsito  opinions  as  Tongiorgi,  S.  J. 
(Inst.  Phil.)  has  substantially  the  same  words;  and 
a  parallel  passage  to  Whately's  explanation,  as  to 


log   ger  head,  >.    [Eng.  logger,  a.,  and  head.] 

I.  Ord.Lantf.:  A  blockhead,  a  stupid  fellow,  a 
dolt,     i  Nhiiki-nii. :  Henry  1 1'.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4.) 

II.  Technically: 


lass  of  iron  with 

:i.  Kattt.:  A  runnel  on  the  gunwale  of  a  whale- 
boat,  over  which  the  line  passes  us  it  is  drawn  out 
by  the  fish  ;  a  ballard. 


of  the  perversion— not  of  the  cultivation— of  logical 
pursuits.  Lc»cke  was  not  so  moderate,  as  may  bo 
seen  in  his  Ettay  (ch.  xxii.,  Of  Reason).  [For  (ier- 
man  Logic,  see  HEGELIANIHM,  KANTIAN-PHILOSO- 
PHV,  ami  TRASSI  KXDKNTXLISM.  |  (ienerallj  speak 


---i,c 

t.cal  colleges  in  Rome.    Sir  \V.  Hamilton  says  that  : 

'  ^>»i<-  i«  the  Science  of  the  Lawn  of  Thought  a«  Thought 

°T  .""  Science  of  the  formal   Laws  of  Thought,  or  the 

Hclence  of  the  Laws  of  the  Forms  of  Thought;  for  all 


To 


. 
come  to  blows.    (Lfaranot.) 

(2)  To  •>«  at  loggerheads:  To  quarrel,  to  fight  :  to 
fiiuagc  in  a  dispute. 


ZoOI.:   ThalaUOCMlyt  Oltvacea,  formerly  Chtlone 


u-ir    i 

*  "}  8  "Wto'tton  is  far  wider  in  its  inclusion,  for  he 

makes  Logic  coextensive  with  proof: 

"Logic,  then.  Is  the  science  of  the  operations  of  the 
nndemtanding  which  are  .ul»ervient  tV  the  estimation 
of  evidence;  both  the  process  itself  of  advancing  fro 


o.:         aaUOCyt  Otvacea,    ormery        tone  o   evence;     ot     the   process   itself  of  advancing  from 

nminiiii.    a    tnrtl.'    freqaenting   tin-   Mlantic,    and  known  truths  to  unknown,  and  all  other  intellectual  oper- 

folind  niori-  ran-ly  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  head  atlons  in  so  far  as  auxiliary  to  this.    It  includes,  there. 

i»  low,  broad,  and    (tat  on    the   top.     The  feet  are  fore,    the    operation    of    Naming;    for    language    is  an 


Hoih  i-,,lorr,l  hrounish  or  r«-'iili  -h-htown. 
Tin'  I  ixiian  lo^^frheail  has  loiikr  fore  limbs,  and  but 
«nn-  claW. 

[Eng. 


16g    glr  hSad  ed, 


.»;.;.  ,/,.,„/.• 


instrument  of  thought,  a*  well  ~as  a  means'  of  "commu- 
nicating onr  thoughts."—  Logic  (Introd.  J7). 
Saji-i.  tPrin.Cpmp.  Philnl.  .Pref.  ix.)  has  a  passage. 
\vhn-h  is  an  admirable  gloss  upon  the  latter  part  of 


ofth,-xi,r.;r.  IT.  l.i 

loggerheaded-shrlke,  «. 

iirnith.:  Lanin-  .«(TTi'J»on).  Its  colors 

are  gray,  black,  and  white.  If  fi-ds  on  crickets 
and  rra**boppera. 


(Shake,,,.:  Taming    this  definition.    (See  also  Urn;:  UM.  Phil.  (18BO), 
'-*1  • 


-       • 

I.    i 


(1)  llJ'odijied     ...  ., 

(2)  The  term  i-  sometime...  loosely  used  for  logical 
method   employed   in    some   particular  branch  of 
investigation. 


2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  logic ; 
sound  in  reasoning. 

"He,  by  sequel  logical,    . 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all." 

I'rior.  Epitlle  lo  r'leettnmil  Shephara. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic  ;  furnished  with  logic. 

"A  man  who  sets  up  as  a  judge  in  criticism,  should 
have  a  clear  and  logical  head."—  Addi*on. 

»18g-I-cal-I  tf,  ».  [Eng.  logical;  -ity.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  beinglogical. 

"It  [Cynicism]  required  a  great  rude  energy,  a  fanat- 
ical logicality  or  mind." — Levee:  Uintory  of  Philosophy 
i.  191. 

*l5g-I  cal-I-za  -tlon,  ».  [English  logicaliz(e) ; 
-ad'oii.]  The  act  of  making  logical. 

"The  mere  act  of  writing  tends  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
lofjicallzution  of  thought."— K.  A.  I*oc:  Marginalia,  xvi. 

•log  -I-Cal  lie,  v.  t.  [Eng.  logical;  -ize.]  To  make 
logical. 

"Thought  is  logtcallzed  by  the  effort  at  expression." — 
£.  A.  Foe;  Marginalia,  xvi. 

18g  -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  logical;  -ly.}  In  a  log- 
ical manner ;  according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
logic. 

"This  danger  we  avoid  if  we  logically  follow  out  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  to  their  consequences." — 
Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

18-gI  -Clan,  ».  [Fr.  logic ien,  from  Lat.  Ingirus.] 
One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  logic  ;  a  teacher  or 
professor  of  logic. 

"The  grim  logician  puUthem  in  a  fright ; 
'Tis  easier  far  to  flourish  than  to  fight." 

Uryden    Hind  and  Pnnthrr,  iii.  201. 
*l8g  -I-Cl§e, r.  i'.    [Eng.  logic;  -ise.]    To  reason; 
to  exercise  logical  powers. 
tl6g-ICB,  «.    [LOGIC.] 

16 -glS,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of  hollowed- 
out  pewter  polished  in  various  concavities,  and 
u-eil  ns  theatrical  jewelry. 

Logier  -I-an,  a.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
John  Hernard  Logier,  who  was  born  at  Cussel.  in 
17NI.  and  died  in  1H46. 

Loglerlan  system,*. 

3/iun'c :  A  system  of  musical  instruction  intro- 
duced by  Logier.  It  flourished  from  about  1817  to 
ISS7. 

*l8g-Ist,  ».  [Or.  logittit=&  calculator.)  A  cal- 
culator. 

15  gist  Ic,n.  [Or.  ?i><7i'«fi'Jto»=skillcd  in  calcu- 
lating, from  /Of/i2omai=to  calculate:  Fr.  loyis- 
ti'iio  .  ] 

I.  Logical. 

•_'.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  logistics;  sexagesi- 
mal. 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    w«t,     here,     camel,    H8r,    th«re;     pine,     pit.    sire,    ilr,     marine;    g6,     p6t 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     i6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     a  =  e;     «y  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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logistic-arithmetic, ». 

.\tiitii.:  Curtain  logarithmic  numbers  used  for 
facilitating  tlio  calculation  of  the  fourth  term  of  a 
proposition,  of  which  one  of  the  terms  ia  a  given 
constant  quantity,  commonly  one  hour,  while  the 
other  terms  are  expressed  in  minutes  aud  seconds  ; 
ia  which  case  the  logistic  logarithm  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  seconds,  or  minutes  and  seconds,  is  the  ex- 
cess of  the  logarithm  of  J.tiUU,  tho  number  of  seconds 
in  an  hour,  over  tho  logarithm  of  the  given  number 
of  seconds ;  so  that  the  process  is  reduced  to  adding 
the  logistic  logarithms  of  the  second  and  third 
terms,  which  gives  the  logistic  logarithm  of  the 
fourth  term.  For  example,  to  form  the  logistic  log- 
arithm of  3  20  '  or  2UO",  we  take  the  logarithm 
2'3010  from  3-55H3,  and  wo  have  1-2553  for  the  logistic 
logarithm  of  11  20".  Logistic  logarithms  are  tabu- 
lated and  employed  in  certain  astronomical  com- 
putations, but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  disused. 

logistic -spiral,  s.    [LOGARITHMIC-SPIRAL.] 
16  gist  -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  logistic;  -al.]    The  same 
as  LOGISTIC  (q.  v.). 

18-glst -Ics,  e.    [LOGISTIC.] 

1.  Math..:  The  same  as  sexagesimal  arithmetic, 
that  is,  that  system  of  arithmetic  in  which  numbers 
are  expressed  in  tho  scale  of  sixty.    The  use  of  this 
scale  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  trigonometrical 
operations  for  expressing  fractional  parts  of  a  cir- 
cumference, or  of  a  right  angle. 

2.  Mil.:  Tuat  branch  of  military  science  or  art 
which  deals  with  the  comparative  warlikeresources 
of  countries  between  which  war  is  likely  t*>  break 
out,  and  also  with  the  conditions  under  which  it 
has  to  be  conducted,  the  means  of  transit,  resources 
of  food,  geographical  features,  climate,  &c, 

log   man,  8.    [Eng.  log,  and  man.] 
•1.  One  employed  to  carry  logs. 

"  To  make  me  slave  to  it;  and,  for  yunr  sake, 
Am  I  this  patient  logman." 

Shakfgp.:  Tempest,  iii.  L 

2.  A  person  employed  to  collect  aud  take  logs  to  a 
mill. 

*10-g6c'-ra-Cy!,  «.  [Gr.  logos=&  word;  krateO= 
to  rule.]  Government  by  the  power  of  words. 

*lS-g6-d8B  -dal  f,  s.  [Greek  /o</o«=a  word,  and 
ilitiilnlnx  =  cunningly  wrought.]  A  playing  with 
words ;  verbal  legerdemain. 

l8g'-6-gram,  8.  [Gr.  logos—A  word,  and  gramma 
= a  letter. 

1.  A  phonogram  or  sign,  which   for  tho  sake  of 
brevity  represents  a  word ;  as,   |   that  is  t.  for  that. 

2.  A  set  of  verses  forming  a  puzzle.    The  verses 
contain    words    synonymous   with    certain   others 
formed  from  tho  transposition  of  the  letters  of  an 
original  word,  which  last  it  is  the  object  to  find  out. 

*l5-g8g  -ra-ph§r,  s.  [Gr.  logographos—a  prose 
writer;  £oj/o8=proso,  and  grapho=to  write.] 

1.  An  historian.    The  early  Greek  historians  from 
Cadmus  of  Miletus  to  Herodotus  are  so  called  by 
Thucydides  (i.  21),  and  the  name  has  been  since 
appropriated  to  the  old  chroniclers  before  Herodo- 
tus.    (LiddellA  Scott.) 

2.  A  professional  speech-writer. 
*lS-g6-graph  -Ic,  *l8-g6-graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

logograph(y) ;  -ic,-ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  logog- 
raphy  (q.  v.). 

logographic-printlng,  s.  The  same  as  Loooo- 
RAPHY,  1.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  John- 
son aud  Mr.  Walters  of  tho  London  Times,  in  1783. 

*l8-g&-graph  -Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  logograph- 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  logographic  (manner ;  in  the  man- 
ner of  logography. 

18  g8g  -ra  ph?,  «.  [Greek  logographia,  from 
Josro»=a  word,  and  grapha=to  write;  Fr.  logogra- 
lihif.  | 

1.  A  method  of  printing  in  which  a  type  represents 
a  whole  word,  or  a  termination  of  a  word,  instead 
of  a  single  letter. 

2.  A  system  of  taking  down  the  words  of  a  speaker, 
without  making  use  of  shorthand,  by  a  number  of 
reporters,  each  of  whom  took  down  three  or  four 
words.    It  was  invented  by  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  about 
17M. 

*l8g -6-grIph,  *l8g  6-gr?ph,  s.  [Gr.  logos=n 
word,  and  oripho0=a  fishing-net,  a  riddle  ;  Fr.  logog- 
riphe;  Ital.  &  Sp. /oyowri/o.]  An  euigmatical  ques- 
tion ;  a  puzzle,  a  riddle. 

tlS-g8m  -a-Chlst,  s.  [Eng.  logomach(y);  -itt.] 
One  who  contends  or  disputes  about  words. 

18  gom  -a-chjf,  s.  [Gr.  logomachia,  from  logos= 
a  word,  and  mac/iomai^to  fight;  Fr.  logomachies 
Ital.  logomachia;  Sp.  logomaquia.]  A  contention 
in  words  or  about  words ;  a  dispute  about  words. 

16-gSm  S  ter,  8.  [Gr.  /oaos=a  word,  ratio,  and 
metron—a  measure.]  A  scale  for  measuring  chemi- 
cal equivalents. 


18  g6  met  rlc,  18-gd  mSt  rlc  al,  «.    [Greek 
/ogo»  =  a    word,  ratio,    and    EUK.   m,lrif.  - 


(q.  v.l.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  u  logomoter ;  used  to 
measure  chemical  equivalents. 
I6g-8s,  s.   [Gr.) 

1.  Phil.:  The  word  Logos  has  a  philosophical  as 
well  as  a  religious  history.    It  first,  becomes  promi- 
nent in  the  theories  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  where 
it  appears    as  a    law  of  nature,  objective  in  the 
worlcf,  giving  order  and  regularity  to  the  movement 
of  things.    The  Logos  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  Stoic  System.    The  active  principle  living  in 
the   world,  and  determining  it    they  called  both 
Logos  and   God.    The  Divine  Reason,   operating 
upon  matter,  bestows  upon  it  the  laws  which  govern 
it,  laws  which  the  Stoics  called  logoi  spermatikoi, 
or  productive  causes.  They  also  taught  that  in  man 
there  was  a  special  Logos,  which  they  called  endia- 
thetos,  so  long  as  it  was  resident  within  the  breast ; 
prophorikoiij  when  it  was  expressed.    For  tho  doc- 
trine of  Philo,  see  extract: 

"The  /,>•;/•<>•,  a  being  intermediate  between  God  and  the 
world,  dwells  with  God  as  His  Wisdom.  The  Logo*  is  dif- 
fused through  the  world  of  thesenses  as  divine  reason  re- 
vealing iuelf  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Logos  does  not 
exist  from  eternity  like  God,  and  yet  its  genesis  is  not 
like  our  own  and  that  of  all  other  created  beings;  it  is  the 
first-begotten  Hon  of  God,  and  is  for  us,  who  are  imper- 
fect, a  God;  the  wisdom  of  God  is  its  mother.  .  .  . 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Logon,  God  created  the  world, 
and  has  revealed  Himself  to  it.  The  £0001  is  also  the 
representative  of  the  world  before  God,  acting  as  its  high- 
priest,  intercessor,  and  Paraclete." — t'ebertotg:  Hist. 
FMlot.,  i.  224,  225. 

2.  Scrip.:  A  Being  who  was  in  the  beginning,  was 
with  God,  and  was  God:  made  all  things,  had  in 
himself  life,  which  was  the  light  of  men ;  became 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men.    (John  i.  1,3,  4, 14;  cf. 
also  1  John  i.  1.  where  the    Logos    is   called  the 
"Word  of  Life.  ')    The  reference  is   evidently  to 
Jesus  Christ,  viewed  as  having  existed  from  the 
beginning,  and  at  a  certain  period  becoming  incarn- 
ate and  dwelling  among  men. 

*18g  -6-thete,  8.  [Gr.  (ooos  =  a  word,  and  tithemi 
=  to  place.]  An  accountant;  an  officer  of  tho  Byz- 
antine Empire,  who  was  tho  head  of  an  adminis- 
trative department,  the  public  treasurer,  or  tho 
chancellor  of  the  empire. 

"In  the  ancient  system  of  Constant ine,  the  name  of 
logothfte,  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receivers  of 
the  finances:  the  principal  officers  were  distinguished  as 
the  litgothetfs  of  the  domain,  of  the  posts,  the  army,  the 
private  and  public  treasure;  and  the  great  logothrtf,  the 
supreme  gnardian  of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  Latin  Monarchies." — Gibbon: 
Roman  Empirf,  ch.  Hii. 

18g  -6-type,  «.  [Gr.  logos  =  &  word,  and  Eng.  type 
(q.  v.).l 

Print.:  A  type  having  for  its  face  a  whole  word 
or  a  combination  of  letters  in  common  use ;  as,  con, 
cowl,  tion,  ing,  the,  and,  in,  on,  &c.  These  com- 
pounded types  are  not  now  generally  used  except  in 
the  larger  American  cities  on  the  daily  newspapers, 
but  the  practice  still  remains  in  combination  of 
letters  such  asjf,  ffi. 

log  thing  (h  silent),  tubst.  [Icel.  /op  =  law,  and 
f/u'm/  --  an  assembly.]  The  legislative  portion  of  the 
Norwegian  diet,  consisting  of  one-fourth  of  the 
members,  who  sit  apart  from  tho  others,  and  form, 
with  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom. 

log  wopd,  8.  [Eng.  log,  and  irood;  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  imported  in  logs.] 

Bot.,  Comm.,  <tc. :  The  wood  of  Hcematoj-ulon 
cntnpeachiitnum.  It  is  used  as  a  red  dye  stuff.  The 
Decoction  of  Logwood  and  the  Extract  of  Logwood 
are  officinal  preparations.  Logwood  is  used  as  an 
astringent  in  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  and 
atonic  dyspepsia.  It  colors  the  urine  of  those  who 
use  it  pink.  (Garrod.) 

18  -flf,  «•    Sluggish;  slow-going. 

18 -hSck,  8.  [Locn(2),8.]  A  medicine  or  prepa- 
ration of  a  consistence  between  a  soft  electuary  and 
a  syrup. 

161m'-iC,  a.  [Gr.  loimikos,  from  /oimo8=conta- 
gious  matter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  plague  or 
other  contagious  disease. 

161n,  "lolne,  'loyne,  ».  TO.  Fr.  logne,  longe,  from 
Law  Lat.  *lniuli<  <>,  from  Lat.  lumbus  —  the  loin. 
Prob.  cogn.  with  Mid.  Eng.  lend.  Ice nd;  A.  S.  len- 
dt>na  =  the  loins.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  joint  of   meat,  corresponding  to   the   part 
described  under  II. 

3.  (PI.).  The  reins. 

"Smite  through  the  tains  of  them  that  rise  against 
him."—  Deal,  ixiiii.  11. 

II.  Anat.  (Human  *  comp.) :  A  popular  rather 
than  a  scientific  term  for  the  soft  part  of  a  verte- 
brate, lying  between  tho  false  ribs  and  the  hip- 
joint.  Scientifically  this  is  called  the  lateral  part 
of  the  lumbar  region. 


•161    6-lIte,    8.     [After    Ignatius    Loyola,    the 
founder.]    A  Jesuit  (q.  v.) 
"  Which  the  false  Lotolilt  traduced."— Mucfcrff.  Lift  al 

H  ,//,,,,„..  i.  172. 

loir  (Oi  as  wa),  8.  [From  Fr.  loir,-  Prov.  glire; 
8p.  liron;  Port. leirao;  Ital.  gliero;  Lat.  ytia  (genii. 
gliri*)  =  a  dormouse.  ] 

Zool. :  .W.VOJ-HX  o/i«.  A  dormouse  larger  than  tho 
common  species.  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia. 

161  se  leur  1  a,  <•  [Named  after  Loisclour- 
Deslongchamps,  a  French  botanist.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ericaceae,  sometimes  merged  int 
Azalea,  but  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  them  distinct. 
Loiteleuria  procumbent  is  better  known  as  Azalea 
procumbens.  [AZALEA.] 

161  -til,  *loy-ter,  *lol-tren,  *loy-trpn,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Dut.  Jeuferen=to  linger,  to  loiter,  to  trifle ;  loteren 

t<>  delay,  to  linger.  From  the  same  root  as  Knur. 
lout:  A.S.  /ti/an;  Icel.  luta  =  to  stoop;  lutr  = 
stooping.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  linger,  to  delay,  to  dawdle,  to 
spend  time  idly,  to  bo  dilatory,  to  lag. 

"Oh,  aid  me.  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 
Whom,  l"it<  rani  iu  the  woods,  1  lost." 

Scott:  Olcnfnlcu. 

B.  Trail*.:  To  waste  or  consume  in  trifles;    to- 
idle.    Followed  by  away;  as,  to  loiter  away  one's 
time. 

16T-t8r-8r,  s.  [English  loiter;  -e.r.]  One  who 
loiters  or  lingers;  a  lingerer,  an  idler;  one  who  is 
dilatory. 

"And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat."  Byron:  Corsair,  i.  4. 

161  -tSr-Iftg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [LOITEB.] 

161  -t8r-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  loitering;  -ly.]  Ins 
loitering,  dawdling,  or  duatory  manner. 

Lok,  L6  kl.  8.  |  Icel.-  a  deceiver,  lokka,  Ger. 
lochen  =  to  entice.] 

Scant/.  Mythol.:  The  evil  deity,  the  author  of  all 
wickedness  and  calamities.  He  is  said  to  bo  the 
father  of  Hela,  goddess  of  tho  lower  regions. 

ld-ka-8,  8.    [Native  name.] 

Chemistry :  A  crude  dye,  originally  importpd  from 
China  under  the  name  of  Chinese  Green,  but  now 
extracted  from  the  berries  of  the  common  buck- 
thorn. It  contains  30  per  cont.  of  mineral  matter. 
Pure  lokao,  obtained  by  treating  the  crude  dye  with 
solution  of  ammonia  carbonate,  filtering,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  alcohol,  is  a  compound  of  ammonia 
with  a  pure  blue  coloring  matter  called  lokafn, 
N  H  i  <'  ,,H,,, ,<>.,.  On  treating  ammonium-lokaln 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  splits  up  into  glucose 
and  an  insoluble  residue,  lokaetin,(  iaHuU»  An 
aqueous  solution  of  crude  lokao  dyes  cotton  a  pale 
green,  but  gives  to  wool  aud  silk  a  pale  bluish-gray 

16-ka  -8-tln,  s.    [LOKAO*] 

16   ka  In,  8.    [LOKAO.] 

16ke(l),8.    [LOCK,  8.] 

1.  A  wicket,  a  hatch. 

2.  A  private  road  or  path. 

3.  A  narrow  lane. 
•16ke(2),8.    [LocK(2),«.] 
*16ke,  v.  t.    [LOOK,  ».] 

*lok  -en,  *16ke,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LOCK,  «.] 

18-11*  i-dB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lolig(o);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
snff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  Carpenter's  name  for  a  family  of  Cephalo- 
pods,  called  by  Woodward  and  others  Teuthidw. 

181  -I-g6,  8.    [Lat.=the  cuttle  fish.] 

/.»<i\.:  C'alamary.  A  genus  of  cephalopodous  mol- 
lusks,  family  Teuthidip,  sub-family  Myopsiiue  i  My- 
opsidae,  D'Ortiigny).  Tho  pen  is  lanceolate,  with 
the  shaft  produced  in  front.  It  is  multiplied  hy  ace. 
so  that  in  old  individuals  several  pens  are  found 
packed  closely  together.  (Oiren.)  The  body  tapors. 
behind,  being  much  elongated  in  the  males;  tie-  tins 
are  terminal,  united,  rhombic.  Length,  excluding 
the  tentacles,  from  three  inches  to  two  and  H  half 
feet.  S.  P.  Woodward  considered  that  twenty-three 
recent  species  are  known,  these  Steeustrup  reduces 
to  seven.  They  are  found  in  all  seas.  One  is  fossil: 
it  is  from  the  Lias.  Loligo  vulgarie  is  the  Common 
Squid ;  /..  media  the  Little  Squid.  [  Syri  n.  | 

181-I-gSp  -Sis,  8.  [Lat.  loligo=a  cuttle  fish,  and 
Gr.  (i;wi8=look,  appearance.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  cephalopodousmollusks.  family 
Teuthidae,  sub-family  Oligopsinap  (OiifojwidBt 
D'Orbigny).  The  pen  is  slender,  with  a  minute 
conical  appendix ;  the  body  is  elougated,  the  arms 
short,  the  cups  in  two  rows;  the  tentacle-*  sl.-iider, 
the  funnel  valveless.  Eight  species  are  known,  all 
recent.  They  are  pelagic,  and  found  in  various  seas. 

181-I-um,  «l8l-I-8n,  t.  [Lat.  lolium  =  darnel, 
cockle,  tares.] 

Bot.:  Rye-grass.  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Hord- 
ene  (Lindley),  tribe  1'oaceie,  sub-tribe  Hordeacee- 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     Vhis;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenopnon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -;ion  =  2hun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


loll 
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lonchidite 


(.Sir./iM<'/ih  If  wilier).    The  spike  is  di-tii-hous,  the 

•lets  M'lii.-ir)  -   ll injily  Klill" ie,  tin-  llower- 

iiiK  glume-.  m:tu>.    !•, mi  specie*  are  known,  all  from 
tin-  mirth  temperate zoue. 

1811.  'loll  en,  r.  I.  &  t.  [O.  Dut.  lallen  =  to  sit 
over  the  tin-:  i>r.>l,.  a  derivative  of  /u//  =  to  sink-  to 
sleep;  Icel.  hilln  to  loll;  l<illn  =  to  move  slowly; 
lullit  to  toddle  us  a  child;  (o/ia-.slutli.] 

A.  I»tr<tn.~. 

1.  To  lie  or  recline  idlyi  to  lie  in  a  careless  atti- 
tude ;  to  lounge. 

"The  large  Achilla*  on  hi.  press' d  bed  li>llin,j 
From  hi*  deep  chest  l^ughi*  out  a  load  applause." 

mtakrip. .  Troilitf  and  Crtfflda,  1.  S. 
-.  To  hail*;  from  tin-  mouth,  an  the  tongue  of  a  (log 
when  heated  with  exertion  and  panting. 

"To  the  hUck  fount  they  rtuh,  a  hideout  throng, 
With  paunch  distended,  and  with  tolling  tongue." 
Pop*:  Homer"*  Iliad  xvi.  199. 

3.  To  suffer  the  tongue  to  hang  out  from  the 
mouth.  (Said  of  animal.-.) 

B.  Tram. :  To  put  out ;  to  allow  to  hang  from  the 
mouth. 

••  With  hi.  lolled  tongue  he  faintly  lick«  bin  pray." 
Dryden.-  Annul  Mirabllit,  cxxxli. 

•1611,  «.  (LOLL,  v.)  One  who  lolls  about;  a 
lounger,  an  idler, 

"A  lobbe,  a  loute,  a  heavy  loll,  a  logge." 

Breton:  PamfutTt  Madcappe,  p.  10. 

L6l  lard,  ».  [A  confusion  between  two  words: 
loller=ime  who  lolls  about,  a  lazy  fellow,  and  O. 
Dut.  lollae.rd=&  mumbler  of  prayers,  a  Lollard, 
from  fallen,  lollen=ta  sing,  to  hum.] 

Ecclesiol.  <t  Church  Hint.     (PI.)  : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  religious  association  which 
arose  at  Antwerp  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.    By  some,  Walter  Lollard,  who  was 
burnt  alive  at  Cologne  in  1322,  is  said  to  hare  been 
the  founder,  but  it  seems  to  have  existed  before  his 
time.    The  members  were  unmarried  men  and  wid- 
owers,  who   lived    in    community    under  a  chief, 
reserving   to    themselves,    however,    the   right   of 
returning  to  their  former  mode  of  life.    In  1472  the 
Pone  constituted  them  a  religious  order.    In  1506 
Julius   II.    increased   their  privileges.     They  con- 
tinued to  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  name,  having  become  one  of  contempt, 
was  applied  to    the    followers   of    Wycliffe,    and 
especially  to  the  poor  preachers  whom  he  sent  out. 
Lechlor   states    that    "a    monkish   zealot,    Henry 
('romp,  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Bawynglas, 
in  the  county  of  Moath,"  preaching  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1382,   "in- 
dulged in  violent  attaclcs  upon   the  Wiclif  party, 
and  applied  to  them  the  heretic  name  of  Lollards, 
which  had  recently  come  into  use,  but  till  that  time 
had  never   boon    publicly    employed."      (Lechler: 
\Viclifand  His  English,  Precursors,  ed.  Lorimer.) 
While  Richard  II.  reigned,  the  persecution  of  the 
Lollards  was  not  heartily    favored  by  the  Court, 
though  proceedings  against  them  were  authorized, 
and  in  K195  they  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament 
for  the  reform  of  the  church.     But  on  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  in  1399,  a  change  for  the 
worse  took  place.    The  clergy  had  assisted  Henry 
IV.  to  the  throne,  in  return  for  which  he  followed 
their  directions  as  to  the  Lollards,  and  the  Act  de 
hceretico  comburendo  was  passed  as  1!  Henry  IV.,  c. 
15.    The  first  Lollard  martyr  was  William  Sautro. 
who  was  burnt  in  London,  Feb.  12,  1401.  The  second 
was  Thomas  Hadby,  a  mechanic  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  who  was  burnt  in  1409  or  1410.    Henry 
V.,  who  carried  out  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his 
father,  became  king  in  1413.    On   Sept.  25  of  the 
same  year.  Sir  John  Oldcnstle  (Lord  Cobham),  who 
hud  edited  tin-  works  of  Wychffe,  was  adjudged  to 
be  "a  most  pernicious  and  detestable  heretic."    In 
Jan.,  1414.  a  conspiracy  of  Lollards  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Lord  Cobham  was  alleged  to  have  been 
detected,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  but   escaped  into  Wales.    Being  recapt- 
ured, lie  was  put  to  death  by  cruel  torture  in  St. 
Giles'  Fields,  London,  ou  Dec.  25, 1418.    [Wvc'LIFF- 

ITES.l 

LSI  lard -Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Lollard ;  -ism.] 
Theul.<t  Church  Hist. :  The  tenets  of  the  followers 
of  John  Wycliffo.  The  views  of  Wycliffe  under- 
went a  process  of  development  as  his  researches 
and  experience  extended,  and  were  by  no  means  the 
name  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  In  so  far  as  they  de- 
parted from  Roman  Catholicism,  they  approached, 
and,  in  some  cases,  went  beyond  what  subsequently 
became  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  ( 'alvinism  or 
I'uritanism,  commingled  with  an  antagonistic  ele- 
ment, Krastinnism.  Among  the  article**  of  his 
pronounced  "  heretical  "  by  an  assembly  of  ecclesi- 
I  notables,  convened  in  London,  in  1382,  by 
Win.  Courtnay,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 
these : 

"1.  That  the  substance  of  material   bread  and  wine 
doth  remain  In  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  alter  conse- 

•    1    -'  e.u 


"3.  That  Christ  U  not  fn  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
truly  and  really  la  Hi*  proper  corporeal  pemon. 

"6.  That  if  a  man  be  only  contrite,  alt  exterior  con- 
f«M*ioii  is  to  him  ttuperfluou*  and  invalid. 

"7.  That  it  hath  no  foundation  in  the  Gospel  that 
Christ  did  ordain  the  mas*. 

"8.  That  If  the  Pope  be  a  reprobate  and  an  evil  man. 
and  consequently  a  member  of  the  devil,  he  hath  no 
power  over  the  faithful  of  Christ  given  to  him  by  any, 
unless,  perad  venture,  it  be  given  him  by  the  Emperor. 

"9.  That  after  Urban  VI.  none  other  into  be  received  as 
Pope,  but  that  Christendom  ought  to  live  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Oreeks  under  its  own  law*. 

"10.  Thatitisagalnst  thesacredBcripturesthatecclesi- 
astlcal  persons  should  have  any  temporal  position." 

Among  fourteen  articles  adjudged  to  be  "erro- 
neous" were  the  following: 

"13.  That  a  prelate  or  bishop  excommunicating  a  cleric 
who  hath  appealed  to  the  king  or  the  council  of  the  realm, 
in  doing  .-<)  IM  !•  traitor  to  the  king  and  the  realm. 

"16.  That  it  is  lawful  for  any  deacon  or  presbyter  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God  without  the  authority  or  license 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  or  of  a  Catholic  biahop  or  of  any 
other  recognized  authority. 

"17.  Also  that  temporal  lords  may  at  will  take  away 
their  temporal  goods  from  churches  habitually  delin- 
quent. 

"13.  That  tithes  are  pure  alms,  and  that  parishioners 
may  for  the  offenses  of  their  curates  detain  them,  and 
bestow  them  on  others  at  pleasure,  and  that  tenants  may 
correct  delinquent  landlords  at  will. 

"24.  That  friars  are  bound  to  get  their  living  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands,  and  not  by  begging."  [ LOLLARD.] 

tL6l  -lard-?,  s.  [Eng.  Lollard;  -//.]  The  same 
as  LOLLARDISM  (q. T.)' 

"  When  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  began  to  open, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Protestant  religion  (though  under 
the  opprobrious  name  of  lollarrtv)  took  root  in  this  king- 
dom/'— Blacks  tone;  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  oh.  4. 

1611  ~6r,  s.  [Eng.  loll ;  -er.]  One  who  lolls  about ; 
a  lounger,  an  idle  vagabond. 

1611   Ing,  /'i-.  par,  &a.    [ LOLL.  v. j 

1611-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  lolling;  -ly.]  In  a  loll- 
ing, dawdling  fashion. 

161  -Il-p5p,  *-  [Etym.  doubtful ;  pop  is  probably 
the  same  as  pap  (q.  T.),  and  lolly  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  in  lottlolly  (q.  \.i.j  A  sweet;  a  kind  of 
sugar  confection  which  dissolves  easily  in  the 
mouth. 

161  -l6p,  t'.  f .     [LOLL.f.] 

1.  To  move  heavily. 

2.  To  lounge  or  idle  about. 

16  mar  I  a,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  fr.  Or.  Wma=the 
hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  a  robe,  from  the  marginal 
sori.J 

Bot. :  Hard  Fern.  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Poly- 
podiaceep.  It  has  more  or  less  barren  and  quite 
fertile  fromis,  the  latter  with  linear  sori.  and  an 
involucre  close  to  tho  margin.  Forty  species  are 
known.  [BLECHNUM.J 

L6m  -bard,  subst.  [Low  Lat.  Longot>ardi=\ong 
beards,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  German  words  for 
long  and  beard.  It  lias  also  been  derived  from  Lat. 
longus,  Ger.  /anff=long,  and  O.  H.  Ger.  barte,  part 
=  a  battle-ax.  Another  etymology  is  from  Low  Ger. 
borde  =  &  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the 
name  thus  signifying  dwellers  on  the  banks  (of  the 
Elbe).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  native  of  Lontbardy  in  Italy. 

*2.  A  money-changer,  money-lender, or  banker;  so 
called  from  tho  profession  being  first  followed  in 
London  by  immigrants  from  Lombardy.  The  name 
is  still  kept  up  in  Lombard  Street  in  London,  where 
a  large  number  of  banks  and  bankers  have  their 
places  jof  business.  The  three  golden  balls,  the  sign 
of  a  pawnbroker,  also  preserve  the  name,  these 
being  the  arms  of  Lombardy. 

•3.  A  bank. 

*4.  A  public  institution  for  lending  money  to  the 
poor  at  low  interest  upon  articles  deposited  in 
pledge. 

*II.  Ordn.;  A  kind  of  cannon. 
*l6m  -bard-eer,  subst.    [Eng.  lombard;  -eer.]    A 
money-lender,  a  pawnbroker. 

L5m  bard  Ic,  a.  f  Eng.  Lombard ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Lombardy  or  the  Lombards. 

Lombardlc  alphabet,  *.  An  alphabet  derived 
from  the  Roman,  aud  used  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Italy. 

Lombardic  architecture,  «.  The  style  of  archi- 
t.'ctiiro  that  prevailed  in  Lombardy  and  part  of 
Upper  Italy,  and  which  for  a  long  time  was  re-cog- 
nized  as  a  distinct  Lombard  stylo,  presenting 
essential  points  of  difference  from  tho  >tht>r  Latrr 
K<>m;ini--ijiic  styles.  In  the  Lombard  churches  the 
type  of  Early  Christian  architecture  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  vaulted  basilica  was  introduced  in 
its  stead,  although  this  system  was  subjected  to 


Lombardic  Architecture. 


several  necessary  modifications.  Many  peculiari- 
ties assert  themselves  in  which  the  vaulted  basihea  - 
of  Lombardy  differ  from  those  of  other  countries. 
This  occurs  par- 
ticularly in  the 
facades,  which 
have  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case, 
a  higher  central 
portion  and  low 
aide  divisions, 
but  which  pre- 
sent one  mass, 
terminating  in  a 
gable  above,  un- 
der the  slopes  of 
which,  as  well  as 
in  the  choir  and 
dome,  are  intro- 
duced arcade 
galleries.  The 
separation  into 
central  and  side 
divisions,  as  _ 
marking  out  the  T"e  Church  of  San  Zenone,  Verona, 
nave  and  aisles.  Italy. 

is  only    effected 

in  a  way  that  harmonizes  but  indifferently  with  the 
whole  by  means  of  pilasters  and  half-columns.  Be- 
sides the  small  arcade  galleries  below  the  gable,  the 
whole  of  the  facade  is  frequently  decorated  with 
one  or  more  of  these  rows  of  arcades  one  above 
another,  either  continuous  or  grouped,  with  pilas- 
ter-strips between  the  groups.  The  west  front  is 
sometimes  embellished  with  a  largo  and  elegant 
rose  window,  which  in  fact  forms  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  facades  of  many  of  the  churches  in 
Italy,  which  are  built  in  the  Later  Romanesque 
style. 

Lombardic  School  of  Fainting,  *.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  this  school  are — 
grace,  an-agreeable  taste  for  design,  without  great 
correctness,  a  mellowness  of  pencil,  and  a  beautiful 
mixture  of  colors.  Antonio  Allegri,  called  Cor- 
reggio,  was  the  father  and  greatest  ornament  of 
this  school;  he  began  by  imitating  nature  alone, 
but  as  ho  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  graceful, 
he  was  careful  to  purify  nis  design;  he  made  his 
figures  elegant  and  large,  and  varied  his  outlines 
by  frequent  undulations,  but  was  not  always  pure 
and  correct,  though  bold  in  his  conceptions.  Cor- 
roggio  painted  in  oil,  a  kind  of  painting  susceptible 
of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  sweetness;  and  as  his 
character  led  him  to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  he  gave 
a  pleasing,  captivating  tone  to  bis  pictures. 

LSm -bard?, ».  [LOMBARD.]  A  province  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  of  which  Milan  is  the  capital. 

Lombardy-poplar,  a. 

Bot.:  Populus  fostigiula.    [PopULCS,  POPLAB.) 

lo  input,  16  men  turn,  «.  [Lat.  lomentum,  a 
mixture  of  bean-meal  and  rice  kneaded  together, 
used  by  the  Roman  ladies  for  preserving  the  skin.  ] 

/•'"•'.:  A  legume  divided  internally  by  dissepi- 
ments, not  dehiscing  longitudinally,  but  either 
remaining  always  closed  as  in  Cathartocarpus 
fixtula,  or  separating  into  pieces  at  transverse  con- 
tractions along  its  length  as  in  Ornithopus.  Lindley 
places  it  in  his  order  Apocarpi.  (Ocertner  o*  Lind- 
ley.) Now  generally  limited  to  an  indehiscent 
legume,  separating  spontaneously  by  a  transverse 
articulation  between  each  seed. 

*16-min-ta  -56-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lomtnt(uni) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.suff.  -acete.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnens  to  the  fifty-sixth 
order  of  his  Natural  System.    It  contained  Legumi- 
nous plants,  with  jointed  pods,  Ca>salpinioa>  and 
Mimosea?. 

2.  A  sub-order  of  Crucifera?,  having  lomentaceous 
pods. 

16  m8n-ta  -cg-ous  (or  ceoua  ns  shfig),  a.  [Lat. 
lument(um);  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -aceous.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  .'Pertaining  to  or  like  a  lorr.ent. 

2.  Bot:  Having  the  kind  of  pericarp   called   a 
loment. 

16  men  tar  g  86,  «. ;);.  [Mod.  Lat.  lomentar(ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Ceramiacea?.  The  frond  is 
cellular;  the  ceramidia  have  pear-shaped  granules 
at  the  base  of  a  cup-shaped  envelope,  finally  burst- 
ing by  a  pore;  tetraspores  scattered  within  the 
branches.  (Lindley.) 

16  men  tar  I  a,  s.  [Lat.  lomentarius—&  dealer 
in  lomentum  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Lomeutaro«?(q.v.). 
16    m&n  Ite,  ».    [  LAUMHNTITK.  | 
Min.:  The  same  as  LAUMONTITE  (q.  T.). 

ISA  -Chid  He,  «.  [Or.  longchidion-a  small  spear ; 
Gor.  lonrhidit.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  which,  judging  from  its  analy- 
ses, would  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  marcasite  and 


flt«,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     P6t 
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lonchitis 

mispickel  (q.  v.).  Found  in  tin-white  crystals  (Ger. 
A-IIUS///I/.I'*),  and  massive  in  Saxony  and  Cornwall. 
Dana  includes  it  under  marcasite. 

Ion  Chi  Ms,  a.  [Lat.  lonchitis;  Qr.  longchltif= 
(as  adj.)  like  a  spear,  (as  subst.)  an  orchid  with 
spear-shaped  seeds ;  longchO^a  spear-head,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  shape  of  the  fronds.] 

Rot.:  A  genus  of  Ferns,  order  Polypodiaceee.  Two 
known  species,  both  handsome,  from  the  West 
Indies. 

I8n-chtt'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  longchc  =  &  lance,  and  ourti 
=  a  tail.] 

li-hthy.:  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians,  family 
Bcitenioie,  established  by  Bloch  and  adopted  by 
Cuvier.  Two  species  are  Known. 

*Lon-den-oys,  s.  [LONDON.]  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  London. 

*L8n-dIn -I-6m,  s.    [LONDON.] 

L6n  don, «.  [Latin  Londinium,  prob.  from  O. 
Brit.  /yn  =  a  lake,  and  di'n  =  a  town  or  harbor  for 
ships.]  The  capital  of  England. 

London-basin,  8. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  Tertiary  deposits  in  a  depres- 
sion in  the  older  strata  under  and  around  the  city 
of  London. 

London-clay, «. 

Geol.  <£  Pulceont. :  A  formation  of  Lower  Eocene 
age :  so  called  from  its  existing  at  or  near  London. 
England.  It  consists  of  a  tenacious  brown  and 
bluish-gray  clay,  with  layers  of  concretions  called 
septa  ria. 

London-pride,  s. 

Dot.:  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  particularly  the  sub- 
species, and  a  variety  of  the  same  specific  name. 
The  plant  itself,  which  is  wild  in  the  west  and 
southwest  of  Ireland,  and  naturalized  in  some  other 
parts  of  Britain,  has  coriaceous  leaves  and  panicled 
cymes  of  small  white  flowers,  speckled  with  red. 
The  variety  has  the  leaves  compactly  rosulate,  ob- 
"ong,  ovate,  crenate.  Called  also  None-so-pretty, 
Pretty  Nancy,  and  St.  Patrick's  Cabbage.  (Sir 
Joseph  Hooker.) 

London-rocket,  s. 

Hot. :  Sisybrium  iris.    It  has  rnncinate,  toothed, 

rpinnatihd  glabrous  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  It 

sours  on  old  walls,  &c.  It  derives  its  popular  mime 

om  the  fact  that  it  sprang  up  abundantly  after 
he  great  fire  of  London  in  1666. 

London-white, «. 

Pigments:  A  pure  white  lead,  prepared  with  care, 

nd  ground  to  a  state  of  considerable  fineness. 

LAn'  d6n-er,  s.  [Eng.  London;  -er.]  A  native, 
"uabitaiit,  or  citizen  of  London. 

"The  king  hearing  of  this  his  demeanor,  was  so  highly 
~  nded  withall.  that  he  sent  to  the  Londoners."— llol- 
Benry  111.  (an.  1232). 

L6n:  don-lam,  8.    [Eng.  London;  -ism.]    A  mode 
?  expression  or  action  peculiar  to  Londoners. 
"The  Londonisms,  as  I  may  call  them,  are  far  from  be- 
g  reproachable  in  themselves." — Pegge:    Anec.  of  the 
Eng.  Lang. 

Lftn  -d&n-Ize,  v.  t.  &i.    (Eng.  London;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  invest  with  some  quality  or  char- 
acteristic peculiar  to  London  or  to  Londoners. 

B.  Trans.:  To  imitate  the  manners  or  language 
of  Londoners. 

lone,  (i.    [A  shortened  form  of  alone  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Without  any  companion  or  fellow;  single,  un- 
accompanied ;  not  having  another  or  others  near. 

"  When  I  have  on  those  pathless  wilds  appealed 
And  the  lone  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheer'd." 
Shenstane:  Judgment  of  Hercules. 

2.  Solitary,  unfrequented,  retired,  seldom  visited 
by  man,  deserted. 

"Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  !" 

Sootl:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  16. 

3.  Single,  unmarried ;  without  or  having  lost  a 
husband.    (Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pi.  II.,  ii.  1.) 

lone-star,  .-. 

Hist. :  An  American  secret  society  established  in 
1848  for  extending  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
over  all  the  continent  of  America  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  did  not  long  attract  notice. 

Lone  Star  State.    Texas. 

lone  (1), s.    [LANE.] 

*lone(2),s.    [LOAN.S.] 

16ne'-ll-ness,  s.    [Eng.  lonely;  -nes«.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  alone  or  lonely; 
seclusion,  retirement  from  company ;  want  of  com- 
pany ;  solitude. 

"  With  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers." 

H'ordsworth:  Ruth. 
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2.  Sadness  for  want  of  company  or  sympathy. 
(Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii.) 

3.  Disposition  to  solitude,  indisposition  for  com- 
pany. 

"  My  fear  hath  catched  your  fondness;  now  I  Ma 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness." 

Shakesp..  All's  H'rll  that  Ends  Well,  1.9. 

16ne  -If,  a.    [Eng.  lone,  a. ;  -?».] 

1.  Alone,  lone,  not  accompanied    by  or    having 
others  near;  solitary. 

"Deep  in  a  dell  her  cottage  lonely  stood." 

Drytlen:  Cock  <nut  l'".r.  t. 

2.  Deserted,  unfrequented,  retired,  solitary. 

"They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before." 

Scott:  Rokeby.  ill.  13. 

3.  Sad  from  want  of  companionship  or  sympathy ; 
lonesome. 

"The  heart—the  heart  is  lonely  still!" 

Hyron .  One  Struggle  More. 

*4.  Addicted  to  or  fond  of  solitude  or  seclusion ; 
averse  to  company. 

'loue  ness,  loan  nesse,  8.  [English  ton?,  a.; 
-nes8.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lone ;  loneli- 
ness, louesomeuess,  solitude. 

"He  adds,  'If  of  court-life  yon  know  the  good, 
You  would  leave  loneness.'  "        Donne:  Satires,  4. 

lone    s6me,  'lone  som,  a.  [Eng.  lone, a.;  -some.] 

1.  Lonely,  deserted,  unfrequented. 

2.  Sad  from  want  of  companionship  or  sympathy ; 


long-gland 


lonely. 

3.  Fit  or  adapted  for  solitude. 

16ne  -some-ly',  adv.  [Eug.  lonesome;  -I//.]  In  a 
lonesome  manner. 

ISne'-S&me-nSsB, ».  [Eng. lonesome;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lonesome ;  solitude,  loneli- 
ness. 

"The  gloominess  of  the  prospect  added  horror  to  the 
loneaomeness  of  the  place."— Oldys:  Life  of  Sir  n'.  Kaleigh. 

I6ng,  *lang,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.K.I<tn<j,lonn:  cogn. 
with  Dan.  lang;  Icel.  lanijr;  Dut.  lang;  Sw.  long ; 
Goth,  laygro;  tier,  lang;  Lat.  loiigu*.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Drawn  out  in  aline  or  in  the  d  irection  of  length  ; 
having  length.    It  is  the  opposite  to  short,  and  is 
contradistinguished  from    wide    and   broad ;   pro- 
tracted; exceeding  the  ordinary  or  usual  length. 

"This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will  leave  him;  I 
have  no  long  spoon."— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  Drawn  out  or  protracted  in  time ;  lasting  or  ex- 
tending over  or  through  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

"  Honor  thy  father  and  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land."—  Krodus  u.  12. 

3.  Extending  over  a  certain  specified  length  or 
measure  ;  as,  a  foot  tony,  an  hour  low/. 

4.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  or  extended 
series. 

5.  Continued  or  protracted  in  sound;  as,  a  long 
note. 

6.  Tedious  in  narration ;  extended  to  too  great  a 
length ;  verbose. 

"  A  tale  should  never  be  too  long." 

Prior:  Paulo  Ptirganti. 

7.  Dilator}',  slow ;  happening  or  occurring  after  a 
protracted  interval. 

"  Death  will  not  be  long  in  coming."—  Bcclus.:  liv.  12. 

8.  Extending  far  into  futurity;  far-seeing;  as,  he 
has  a  long  head. 

9.  Lingering,  longing.    (In  this   sense,  perhaps, 
connected  or  confused  with  long,  v.) 

"  Praying  for  him.  and  casting  a  long  look  that  way,  he 
saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit." — Sidney. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  To  a  great  extent  in  space  or  distance ;  as,  a 
line  long  drawn  out. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  amount  of  time. 

"He  should  not  stay  long  in  the  place."— Hosea  liii.  IS. 

3.  At  a  point  of  time  far  distant,  either  previously 
or  in  the  future ;  as,  long  before,  long  afti'r. 

4.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  or  duration  of. 

"  The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  (0119  unto  this  day." 
—Genesis  xlviii.  15. 

5.  To  a  point  of  time  in  futurity. 

"  How  long  shall  the  words  of  thy  month  be  like  a  strong 
wind?"  Wo&  viii.  2. 

6.  For  a  greater,  or  the  greatest  length  of  time. 
(In  the  comparative  and  superlative.} 

"  When  she  could  not  longer  hide  him,  she  took  for  him 
an  ark  of  bulrushes." — Exodus  ii.  3. 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  is  long,  extended, 
or  protracted. 


II.  Technically: 

*1 .  .VH.I.  :  A  note  whose  length  in  common  time  is 
equal  to  four  somibrrvrs. 
2.  Pro*.:  A  long  syllable  or  foot. 
II  (!)  In  the  long  run:  In  the  end;  eventually. 

(2)  The  long: 

Enq.  Univ.:  The  long  vacation. 

(3)  The  long  awl  the  short  or  the  short  and  the  long 
of  a  matter:  The  whole  matter  in  brief  or  in  a  few 
words. 

TT  Long  is  largely  used  in  composition  in  Knglisn, 
the  meanings  of  the  compound  words  being  gen- 
erally obvious:  as,  for  instance,  long-absent.  long- 
bucked,  long-contested,long-fontinued,long-dfferred, 
Jong-delayed,  long-fxpccted,  long-haired,  long- 
handed,  long-lost,  long-parted,  long-practiced,  long- 
promised,  long-resounding,  long-sought,  long-«tretch- 
ing,  long-threatened,  long-tried,  long-visaged,  long- 
wished,  Ac. 

tlong-ago,  8.    Time  long  past.    (Poetical.) 

long-armed,  a.    Having  long  arms. 

I^mg-armed  Ape: 

Zoo'l.:  The  Gibbon  (q.  v.). 

long-beard, s.    Tilla  ndsia  usneoides. 
long-billed,  a.    Having  a  long  bill. 
Long-billed  Cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  his  Lep- 
tostominee,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidw. 

long-bone, ».    [CYLINDBIC,  (3).] 

long-breathed,  q.  Able  to  retain  the  breath  for 
a  long  time ;  long-winded. 

long-cloth,  8. 

Fabric :  A  peculiar  kind  of  flue  cotton  cloth,  made 
milled  or  plain. 

long-Clothes,  s.  pi.  An  infant's  dress,  which 
descends  below  the  feet. 

long-dozen,  s.    Thirteen. 

long-drawn,  a.  Extended  to  a  great  length. 
(doldsniith:  Deserted  Village.) 

long-eared,  a.    Hading  very  long  ears. 

Long-eared  Rat: 

Zo6l. :  Plecotus  auritus,  a  common  species,  occur- 
ring in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Central  Asia.  B  ur 
long,  thick,  and  soft;  hairs  blackish,  tipped  above 
with  brown,  with  a  reddish  or  grayish  tinge;  head 
and  body  about  two  inches  long ;  expanse  of  wings, 
ten  inches. 

Lung-eared  For : 

Zoo".:  Megatotis  lalandii,  one  of  the  Canids>, 
peculiar  to  South  Africa.  It  resembles  a  fennic.  but 
the  bushy  tail  is  straight,  only  half  the  length  of 
the  body  and  head,  which  together  measure  some 
twenty-four  inches.  Ear?  large,  snout  long  and 
pointed ;  color,  grayish-yellow,  white  beneath,  tail 
darker.  This  fox  differs  from  other  Cauidm  in  the 
dental  formula,  the  molars  being  J— t  instead  of  \—\. 

Long-eared  Hedgehog: 

ZoOlonu:  Erinaceue  auritus.  Habitat,  Western 
Asiatic  Russia,  especially  near  the  Caspian.  The 
ears  are  large,  the  muzzle  and  legs  longer  than  in 
E.  europaius,  from  which  in  habit  it  differs  little. 

Long-eared  Ov>l  : 

Ornith.:  Asiooha. 

long  Eliza,  s.    (For  dof.  see  extract.) 

"A  correspondent  writes  to  us  from  Holland:  Long 
Elizas  (the  trade  term  for  certain  blue  and  white  vases 
ornamented  with  figures  of  tall  thin  China-women)  Is  a 
name  derived  undoubtedly  from  the  German  or  Dutch. 
Our  sailors  and  traders  called  certain  Chinese  vases,  from 
the  figures  which  distinguish  them,  lanye.  Lischen  (=tall 
Lizzies),  and  the  English  sailors  and  traders  promptly 
translated  this  into  long  KHzas."—PaU  Mall  Oazette. 

long-field,  t. 

Cricket:  A  term  including  long-field  off  and  long- 
field  on  (q.  T.). 

Long-field  off : 

Cricket:  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to  the 
left  of  the  bowler.  Commonly  contracted  to  long- 
off. 

Cricket:  A^flolder  stationed  behind  and  to  the 
right  of  the  bowler.  Commonly  contracted  to  long- 
on, 

Iqng-flnned,  a.  Having  an  abnormally  long  fin 
or  fins. 

Long-tinned  Whale: 

Zool.:  Megaptera  longimana. 

long-firm,  a.  A  party  of  swindlers  who  obtain 
goods  on  credit,  winch  they  immediately  dispose 
of,  moving  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  detection. 
The  epithet  probably  has  reference  to  the  Dumber 
of  persons  engaged  in  such  nefarious  pursuits. 
(Eng.) 

long-flax,  g.  Flax  to  be  spun  its  natural  length 
without  cutting. 

long-gland, ». 

Bot.:  The  orchidaceous  genus  Macradcnia. 


boll.    b<Sy;     p(Sut,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin.     as;     expect.     Xenophon     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -slon  =  ihun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -ulous  =  shus.     -we,       lie.    AC.  - 


long-headed 


long-headed, «. 
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tbateiirli  inrh  rise  uf  mercury  in  the  tube  is  indi- 


long-yarned 


ILZoOL  (>>!•):  Thegenut  Harclda  (q.  v.).  [LoNG- 

as  a  dog. 


long-home,  *.    The  grave. 

"  M..U  goethto  his  tony  homt." — Ecrlf*.  xil.  6. 

long-horned,  a.    Having  long  horns ;  us,  a  long 

ii'i'to  <l  breed  uf  cattle. 

long-horns, «.  pJ.  __ 

Entom.:The  gonns  Ailela,    by   Stainton  placed    balance,  and  tliat  dispersed  over  a  larger  spa 
under  the  family  Tiuoidie,  by  some  others  cousiil-    reason  of  tho  difference  in  the  diameter  of  the 


a  short  curve.    One,  larger  in  diameter,  and  closed 
lit  the  top,  is  filled  with  mercury,  which  extends 
through  the  bond,  and  partly  into  the  second  tube 
of  loss  diameter,  which  is  further  partly  filled  with 
glycerine.    The  rising  and  fulling  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  large  tube,  having  a  lighter  fluid  to 
jersed  over  a  larger  space  by 
two 


tubes,  a  longer  range  is  obtained,  due  both  to  the 
1  capacity  of  the  two  tubes  and  the  differ- 


ered   to   bo   the   tvpi-  of  a    family  Adelida>.    Tlio 

antenna  are  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  wings.  -.      .--.- — -.-,  - 

The  must  common  species,  Adela  viridella,  flies  in  euco  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  fluids.  Those       Ornith.: 

companies  like  guats  among  oak  trees  about  the  barometers  admit  of  minute  variations  being  road       Long-tin 


end  of  May. 

long-hundred,  s.    One  hundred  and  twenty. 

long-leg,  s. 

I :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to  the  loft 
of  the  wicket-keeper. 

long-legged,  a.    Having  abnormally  long  legs. 

Lonj-legged  Chatterers : 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  his 
Leiotrichante,  a  sub-family  of  Ampelidee. 

Long-legged  Hawks  : 

Ornith. :  The  raptorial  sub-family  Accipitrina?, 
the  members  of  which  have  tho  tarsus  about  equal 
in  length  to  the  tibial  bone.  In  all  other  members 
of  tho  Falconidaa  tho  tibia  is  always  longer  than  the 
tarsus. 

Long-legged  Plover: 

Ornith. :  Hinutntojrus  melanopterus. 

Long-legged  Thrushes: 

Ornith. :  "The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  his 
Crateropodina?,  a  sub-family  of  Mcrulida?.  They 
are  larger  than  ordinary  thrushes,  are  of  somber 
tfiit,  and  live  by  preference  in  tho  vicinity  of  water. 

long-legs, «.    [DADDY  LONG-LEGS.] 

long-lived,  a.  Having  a  long  life  or  existence ; 
lasting  long. 

"  The  remnant  of  the  hmg-lii-rd  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay." 

Wordswrth:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

long-measure,  s. 

1.  Measure  of  length;  linea!  measure. 

2.  [LONG-METER.] 

long-meter, «. 

Music :  Tho  name  of  a  hymn  motor,  four  linos  8'  s, 
marked  in  books  as  L.  M. 


Ornith.:  The  genus  Xanthura  (q.v.). 
Long-tailed  Duck,  Long-tailed  Hareld: 
Ornith.:  Fuligina  (Ana*)  glacialitt.    It  is  remark- 
able for  ite  elongated  tail-feathers. 
Long-tailed  Field-mouse : 

ZoOl.:  Mtt*  sylvaticus,  the  Wood-mouse  (q.  v.). 
Long-tailed  Hareld :  \_Long-tailed  Duck.) 
Long-tailed  Hawk: 
Ornith. :  Micrastur  semitorquatus. 
Long-tailed  Horned  Old: 
Ornith. :  Tho  same  as  Long-eared  Owl  (q.  v.). 
iled  Locust-eater: 


Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  iiryl- 
livora  longicauda,  one  of  the  Sylvida?. 

Long-tailed  Mole : 

ZoOl. :  Talpa  macrura,  a  native  of  Northern  India. 

Long-tailed  Pangolin  : 

Zool. :  Mania  tetradactyla,  a  scaly  Ant-eater  from 
Eastern  Africa.  Dark-brown  in  color,  with  the 


long-necked,  a.    Having  a  long  neck. 

Long-necked  Chelodine : 

ZoOl. :  Chelodina  lonr/icollis,  a  river  or  marsh  tor- 
toise from  the  region  of  the  Murray  river  iu  Vus- 
traliu. 

long-nose, ». 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  a  pike  —  Belone  vul- 
garis. 

long-nosed,  a.    Having  a  long  nose. 

Long-nosed  Monkey : 

Zoology:  fSemnojiithecus  nasalui,  the  Proboscis 
Monkey.  [KAHA.J 

Long-nosed  Hhretp : 

ZoOl.:  Sorex  longirostris,  from  North  America. 

Long-nosed  .Sfcute ;  ----    --   . — *    - 

1,-hihy. :  Raja  or  Raia  romer,  a  species  of  British    ke°P°r  to  st°P  anv  °aUs  which  may  pass  him. 
Skate,  with  the  snout  prolonged  to  a  sharp  point.       long-stop,  ti.  t. 
Tho  fish  is  from  four  feet  seven  inches  long,  a  little 
above  throe  foot  broad,  the  tail  sixteen  inches.  The 


without  the  aid  of  a  vernier. 
long-ruffer,  s.    A  coarse  heckle.    [HECKLE.] 
long-saw, «.    A  pit-saw. 

long-shielded,   a.     Having  a  long,    shield-like 
defense  <m  the  Itody. 
Long-shielded  Jacare  : 

ZoOl:  An  alligator,  Jacare    longiscutata,  of   an    hair  of  the  face  and  under-sides  black  ;  from  two  to 
olive-color,  with  spotted  jaws,  from  tropical  Amer-    three  feet  in  length,  of  which  tho  tail  makes  uj>  two- 
thirds.    Called  also  the  Four-lingered  Pangolin. 
Long-tailed  Tiger  Cat: 

ZoOl. :  Feli*  macrurus.    Habitat,  Brazil,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian  of  Nouwied. 
It   resembles   the  ocelot,  but  is  smaller,  and  its 
spots  are  not  so  well  marked.     Length  of  body, 
about  twenty-seven  inches:  tails,  fourteen  inches. 
Sometimes  called  the  Oceloid  Leopard. 
Long-tailed  Titmouse : 
Ornith.:  Parus  caudatus,  tho  Bottle-tit. 
Long-tailed  Trogon: 

Ornith.:  Pharoniacrusmocinno,theQuc»&\  (q.v.). 
long-threadworm,  a.    [THREADWORM.] 
long-timber,  a. 

.  Shipbuilding:  A  timber  rising  from   the  cants, 

II  Where  long-sight  occurs,  the  eye  is  not  sufli-    and  continued  in  one  piece  to  the  top  of  the  second 
ciently  convergent,  so  that  the  image  of  tho  object    futtock. 
looked  at  is  formed  beyond  the  retina.    If  tho  ob-       lone-torn  s 
ject  bo  removed  to  a  certain  distance,  the  object 

will  fall  exactly  on  the  retina  and  be  clearly  seen.  1.  Mining :  An  apparatus  used  in  (  alifnrma  for 
Long-sightedness  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  washing  gold  from  the  oarth  or  gravel  in  which  tie 
advancing  years.  The  spectacles  used  for  it  are  found-  It  consists  of  a  wooden  trough,  from  twelve 
convergent  lenses.  [SPECTACLES.]  Culled  also  to  twenty-five  feet  long  and  about  a  foot  wide.  At 
Presbytism  (q.  v.).  lts  lower  end  it  widens,  and  its  floor  there  is  of 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  seeing  to  a  great  dis-    sneet-ifon  pierced  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  dium- 
tauco.  etor,  under  which  is  placed  a  flat  box  a  couple  of 

3.  Sagacity,  shrewdness.  inches  deep.    Tho  apparatus  is  sot  at  an  inclina- 

tion over  the  place  wnich  is  to  be  worked,  and  a 
stream  of  water  is  kept  running  through  it   by 


long-sight,  s.    The  same  as  LONG-SIGHTEDNESS 
(q.  v.). 
long-sighted,  a. 

1.  Able  to  see  to.a  great  distance. 

2.  Able  to  see  things  distinctly  at  a  distance  but 
not  closo  at  hand ;  presbyotic. 

3.  Far-seeing,  shrewd,  sagacious. 

"Dictated  by  a  long-sighted  desire  of  making  the  royal 
office  more  durable." — Lewis:  (.'red.  Early  Roman  History, 
oh.  ziv.,  §  IS. 

long-sightedness, «. 

1.  A  defect  of  sight  by  reason  of  which  objects 
are  seen  distinctly  when  at  u  distance,  but  con- 
fusedly when  closo  at  hand. 


•  YJ                             .               *»•!              i                *               11                i  iMwwijrtM     *•»     *»tiir«i     ia     f\'-jM      aUIUAAUM      i  1 1  t  •  H  i  L;  1 1      11,      uv 

Steam-mgin.:  A  slide-valve  of  snch  loncth  as  to  means  of  a  hose;  and,  while  some  of  the  party 

cover  the  ports  at  b<>tli  eudsof  cylinder,  and  having  shovel  in  the  dirt.one  man  stands  at  the  lower  end 

a  hollow  back  which  forms  an  eduction  passage.  stirring  tho  mass,  as  it  is  washed  down,  and  scpa- 

long-alip,  <r.  rating  tho  stones,  while  the  earth  and  gravel  fall 

Cricket:  A  fielder  stationed  behind  und  to  the  »urouBh  the  sieve  into  another  box,  where  they  are 

right  of  tho  wicket-keeper.  again  sifted.  (Bartlett.) 

lnn,.«^tn»rt    ,                „„  i™  ,>  OrOnoHee:  A  cannon  of  largo  size  and  special 


Having  long  spines. 

fjong-spined  Echidna:    [PORCDPINE-ECHIDNA.] 
long-Stalked,  (i.    Having  a  long  stalk. 
IsOng-stalked  Crah : 
Zitol. :  The  genus  Podophthalmus. 
long-stop,  s. 
Cricket:    A   fielder   placed    behind  the    wickot- 


Cricket :  To  act  as  long-stop, 
skin  of  ^hej^y  is  smooth,  bu^U^ains-r^uVh;    a^^SS^    *'     F°rb™0    l°    *>™^ 

long-suffering,  a.  &  s. 


length. 

*long-tongued,  «.    Talkative,  chattering,  prat- 
ing.   (Shake*i>. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  •>..) 

long-vacation, ».    [VACATION.] 

long- valve, ». 

Steam-eng. :  [  LONG-SLIDE.] 

long-waisted,  a. 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  a  long  waist.    (Said  of  persons.) 

the  armpits  to  the  waist.    (Said  of 


A.  As  adj.:  Forbearing,  patient,  bearing  injuries 
or  provocation  for  a  long  time. 

"The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  Itnigs-ufferiny, 
and  abundant  in  good  new  and  trnth."— Exott.  xuiv.  6. 

B.  As  subst.:    Tho  same   as  LONG-SUFFEBANCE 
(q.v.). 

"What  If  God  endured  with  ranch   long-snffcrtng  the 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction."— Ram.  ii.  22. 

long-tackle  block, «. 


wit  Ii  large  recurved  spines  on  each  border.  Color 
of  tho  fish  leaden  above,  with  dark  spots  below. 

long-off,  K.    [Long-fleld  off.} 

long-on,  «.    ( Long-fleldon.] 

Long  Parliament,  > . 

Hist.:  A  celebrated  Parliament  which  continued 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years.  It  first  met  on 
Nov.  :t,  1640,  and  was  dissolved  by  Oliver  Cromwell 
on  April  2(),  1653.  [PARLIAMENT.] 

long-plane, «. 

Joinery:  A  joiner's  plane  used  when  a  piece  of 
stuff  is  to  bo  planed  up  very  straight, 
long-poll, «. 
Fabric :  A  shaggy  velvet, 
long-primer, «. 
Print.;  A   size  of  type  between  Small  Pica  and 

i  his  lint*  is  sot  in  Loner  I^mnor.  *;  "•;  »•""«?*?  vvvvmnj  a  >«»*,  nnvniK  «n  uucm 

tail.    As  the  dogs  of  those  not  qualified  to  hunt  had 

long-range  barometer,  ».    A  barometer,  the  up-    their  tails  cut,  the  word  came  to  signify  gentlefolk 
per  ]...rti<m  of  whose  tube  is  in  spiral  form,  and  of        "Oom»  cut  »nd  long-tail  under  the  degree  of  a  squire  " 
diminished    diameter,  the    distance    between  tho    — S»oi«p.;  Utrrv  Wii'rs  of  Windsor,  iii?4. 
coil-being  usually  12  base  to  1  perpendicular,  so       2.  A  greyhound.    (Slang.) 


B.  Kant.:  Applied  to  a  ship  having  a  long  waist. 
[WAIST.] 

long-winded,  a. 

1.  Having  good  breath  or  wind  :  long-breathed. 

2.  Tedious;  wearisome  from  prolixity.    (Applied 
to  persons  and  things.) 

"He  would  have  nothing  but  limg-minilrd  cant  without 
books."— .Voraulatf.  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

long-windedness,  s.   Tedious  prolixity. 

"  He  makes  the  Doctor,  in  spite  of  his  limg-tr/n'tr,, 
an  amusing  and  even  sympathetic  personage."—  Pall  Mall 

Auuf.:  A   block    having  two  single  sheaves,  one    nazrttr. 
above  the  other.    The  lower  one  is  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  upper.    It  is  used  in  combination  with  a 
single  block,  to  form   long-tacklo  for  loading  or 
other  purchase. 

long-tall,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  itrdinary  Language: 

1.  An  animal,  especially  a  dog,  having  an  uncut 

*long-yamed,  a.    Spun  out,  unduly  protracted. 

••I  in  limes  when  Giles  doth  lin.l 
Harsh  sights  at  home,  Giles  wisheth  he  were  blind; 
All  this  doth  Joan;  or  that  hls/mip-i/arn'rf  life 
Were  quite  spun  out."  BrnJonitvii.  £';i/y/vir»<  4'J. 


long- Winged,  a.1    Having  long  wings. 

Long-winged  Puff-bird : 

Ornith. :  Chelidoptera  tenebrosa,  one  of  the  Buc- 
conidir,  from  tho  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Lang-winged  Sirift :  Tho  Indian  genus  Macrop- 
teryx  of  Swainson. 

long-wool,  ».  Combing  wool,  in  distinction  t,. 
tho  shorter,  which  is  carded. 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     wS,    w8t,     here,     camel,    Mr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
or,     w8re,     wplf,     wBrk,     wh8,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    OB  = «; 


marine;    go, 

ey     u .       11  u 


P6t. 
kw. 


long 

long,  'long  en,  'long  1  en,  r.  /.  &  /.  [A.  S. 
lanyian,  lun'iinn  in  Lengthen,  to  long  after,  from 
laity,  /ony=long  (q.  v.).] 

*A.  Trans.:  To  lengthen. 

B.  Intritnxttive : 

*1.  To  lengthen ;  to  become  long  or  longer. 

•Thonne  se  da?g  langath." — Popular  Treatises  on 
• .  p.  9. 

2.  To  stretch  the  mind  or  heart  after  anything; 
to  have  an  eager   desire;  to  desire  anything   ear- 
nestly. (Followed  by  fur  or  after,  or  by  an  infinitive.) 

"Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 
That  longed  to  be  deceived." 

Kcott:  Bridal  of  Trlermafn,  III.  t. 

3.  To  have  an  eager  appetite.    (Generally  followed 

by /or.  I 

"Ami  Iinvnl  /..HI/"',  iimi  said.  Oh,  that  one  would  give 
nn-  tlrink  of  the  water  of  Bethlehem." — 1  Fhron.  xi.  17. 

*4.  To  belong. 

"  But  he  me  first  through  pride  and  puissance  strong, 
Astuiyld,  not  knowing  what  to  urmes  doth  long." 

Spenser:  f.  «.,  VI.  it.  8. 

*l8ng,  adv.  [A  shortened  form  of  along  (q.  v.).] 
By  moans  of,  by  reason  of,  because  of. 

"  It's  all  long  on  you,  I  could  not  get  my  part  a  night 
or  two  before." — Prologue  to  Keturne  from  Parnassus. 

long-shore  man,  8.   A  laborer  employed  about 
wharves  in  loading  or  unloading  vessels, 
long   an,  longyen,  s.    [Chinese.] 
Botany : 

1.  Tho  fruit   of  Nephelium,  Dimocarpus,  or  Eu- 

fhcriti   liHi'tanum,   a  sapindaceous  tree   from  the 
udian  Archipelago.    It  is  akin  to  the  Litchi,  but 
the  fruit  is  smaller,  being  but  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter.    It  has  a    semi-transparent 
pulp,  is  eatable,  and  is  sold  in  tho  Chinese  markets. 

2.  The  tree  itself. 

flSn-ga-nlm  -I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  longanimitat,  from 
Ion</U8=long,  andantmiM=mind;  Fr.  longan  imitt ; 
ttal.  longanimitH.]  Forbearance,  long-suffering, 
patience. 

long   boat,  s.    [Eng.  long,  and  boa/.] 

A'aut. :  A  largo  ship's  boat,  from  32  to  40  feet  long, 
having  a  beam  from  '29  to  '25  of  its  length.  It  has 
a  heavy,  flat  floor,  and  is  sharper  in  its  floor  than 
a  launch.  It  is  carvel  built. 

"At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  countenance  the 
landing  in  his  longboat." — Wotton, 

long  -b6w,  8.  [English  long,  a.,  and  bow.}  Tho 
national  weapon  of  the  English  from  tho  time  of 
Edward  II.  to  the  introduction 
of  firearms.  It  was  used  with 
great  effect  at  Crecy  (1346). 
The  bow  was  of  tho  height  of 
the  archer,  and  made  of  yew, 
a-li,A-c.  The  arrow  was  half 
as  long  as  tho  bow. 

IT  To  draw  the  longbow:  To 
tell  improbable  or  exaggerated 
stories. 

"At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they 

are  less  clever. 

But  rfrutr  thr  longbow  better  now 
than  ever." 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  xvi.  1. 

I8ng-er,  s.  [Eng.  long,  v.; 
••  r.  |  One  who  longs ;  one  who 


Longbow. 


desires  anything  earnestly. 

I8ug   er§,  s.pl.  [LONGER,  a.] 

Nautical:    The  casks  stored  next   the  keelson. 

•I8n-ge  val,  *lSn-gse'-val,  a.  [Latin  longtrvus, 
from  lonyu&=long,  and  terum^au  age.]  Long-lived. 

Ion  gev  -I-ty1,  *lSn-gsev  ~l-tf,  *lon-gsBV-i-tie, 
s.  [Lat.  longcevitas,  from  lonqoevut.]  Length  of 
life ;  great  age  or  duration  of  life. 

"  \Vo  shnll  single  out  the  deer,  upon  concession  a  long- 
livnl  animal,  and  in  lonatKrity  by  inuny  conceived  to  at- 
tain unto  hundreds."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ix. 

IT  (1)  Tho  term  may  be  applied  to  tho  duration 
of  species,  genera,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  tho  life  of 
Individuals. 

"Relative  longevity  of  species  in  the  Mammalia  and 
Testacea."—  Li/ell:  Student's  Elements  of  Oeol.,  p.  139. 

(2)  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  lives  of  tho 
antediluvian  patriarchs  were  greatly  extended, 
Methuaaleh  having  reached  the  ago  of  969  years 
(Oen.  v.  27).  When  Psalm xc.  was  written,  the  limits 
of  human  life  were  as  theyare  now.  A  few  instances 
of  abnormal  longevity  still  occur,  though  a  large 
number  of  the  recorded  eases  are  mythic.  During 
the  first  few  centuriesof  the  Christian  ora,  theaver- 
age  duration  of  life,  in  tho  must  favored  classes. 
was  30  years,  while  in  the  present  century  the  aver- 
age of  the  same  classes  is  50  years.  Of  each  1,000, 
only  228  medical  men  livo  from  63  to  72,  and  328 
theologians.  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  mean  term 
of  life  seems  to  have  increased  from  33  to  41  years. 
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ID  professions,  of  those  who  attain  tho  age  of  66, 
there  are  found  to  bo  43  theologians,  4U  agricultur- 
ists, 35  men  in  oilier.  32  military,  32  clerks,  29  ad- 
vocates, 28  artists,  27  professors,  and  24  medical 
practitioners.  The  longevity  tends  to  be  greater 
in  women  than  in  men. 

I8n  gSv  oQs,  *16n  ftsev  ous,«.  [Lat.  longan-ut, 
from  /on</u8  =  long,  and  u>tmnt=an  age.]  Living  a 
long  time ;  long-lived ;  of  great  age. 

"Cedar  wood  is  longrruus  and  an  evergreen." — Grew: 
Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  viii. 

long  hand,  s.  [Eng.  Jong,  and  hand.]  Ordinary 
writing,  or  written  characters,  as  distinguished 
from  shorthand,  stenography,  Ar. 

I8n'-gl-corn,  a.  &  ».    [LONGICORNES. ] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longicornes 
(q.  v.). 

"A  chirping  noise,  like  Home  of  the  Longleorn  coleop- 
t era." — Sicainton  <fr  Strickland:  Insects,  p.  123. 

B.  Assubst.:  \  member  of  tho  family  Longicornes. 
"Cerambyx  heron,  a  common   European  longlcorn." — 

//.  W.  Bates,  F.  L.  S.,  in  Catsell's  Sat.  llttt.,  v.  2)8. 

I6n  gl  cor  -nes,  I8n-gl-cor -nl-a, «.  pi.  [Latin 
luHyus=long,  andrornu=a  horn.] 

Entom.:  Lougicorns,  a  subsection  of  Beetles, 
section  Tetramera.  Tho  antenna)  are  usually  longer 
than  the  body.  They  are  filiform,  tapering,  or  more 
rarely  hooked  or  pectinated ;  the  mandibles  are 
large;  the  thorax  and  part  of  tho  elytra  sometimes 
with  spines;  tho  body  elongated:  the  color,  as  a 
rule,  bright.  The  longicornes  are  largo  beetles,  the 
larvae  of  which  feed  on  timber.  Tho  perfect  insect 
makes  a  sound  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  hind 
limb  of  the  prothorax  over  a  finely-ribbed  promi- 
nonceon  the  mesothorax  beneath.  It  is  divided  into 
three  families :  Prionidie,  Cerambycida\  and  Lep- 
turidre  (q.  v.). 

18n  gl  lit -8r-al,  a.  [Latin  !ongu«=long,  and 
/a?eralt«=pertaining  to  the  side;  latus  (genit.  hit- 
eri'8)  =  a  side.]  Having  long  sides;  having  the  form 
of  an  elongated  parallelogram. 

"But  Nineveh,  which  author*  acknowledge  to  have  ex- 
ceeded Babylon,  was  of  a  tongilateral  figure."— Browne: 
Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

Ion  glni  a  nouB.  a.  [Latin  (<mnii8=long,  and 
m<iniis  =  &  hand  ;  French  lonyi mane,  j  Having  long 
hands;  long-handed. 

"Whose  malice  wan  never  BO  longimanouft  as  to  reach 
the  soul  of  their  enemies." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xix. 

I6n  glm  -g  try1,  «.  [Lat.  longu*=]nog,  and  Or. 
metron=a  measure.]  The  art  or  practice  of  meas- 
uring distances  or  lengths. 

"Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  In  Innglm- 
'  I  >'ii.  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance  between  two 
objects  Is  measured." — Cheyne:  Philosophical  Principles. 

long  -Ing,  "long  yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[LONG,  v.j 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (Soothe 
verb. ) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An   eager  desire  or  yearning;  a 
craving  or  morbid  appetite. 

"I  have  a  woman's  longing    .    .    . 
To  see  great  Hector  in  the  weeds  of  peace." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Phyniol. :  The  name  given  to  the  peculiar  and 
often   whimsical  desires  of  females  during  preg- 
nancy, and  in  those  states  in  which  tho  uterine  dis- 
charge is  suppressed. 

18ng  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  longing:  -*«•]  In  along- 
ing  manner;  with  eager  desire  or  yearning. 
"  Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  girdle  belt,  with  nails  of  burnished  gold." 

Dryden:   Virgil'*  Mnetd,  ix.  487. 

*l8n-gln -qul-ty*,  «.  [Lat.  longinquitas,  from 
;ongm«ui<s=foug,  extensive;  (onj/u«=long.]  Great- 
ness of  distance. 

"  Pope  Leo  himself  saw  that  longinquily  of  region  doth 
cause  the  examination  of  truth  to  become  over  dilatory." 
— Barrow:  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Ion   gl  palp,  a.  &«.    [LONOIPALPI.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longipalpi 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  insect  of  tho  section  Longipalpi 

(q.v.). 

I8n -gl-pal  pi,  «.  ;»/.  [Lat.  Inngiu,  and  pulpi, 
pi.  of  palpus=&  stroking,  flattering.  By  entomol- 
ogists used  for  a  feeler.  ] 

Entom.:  The  name  given  by  Latreillo  and  Cuvier 
to  a  section  of  the  Brachely  tra.  The  maxillary  palpi 
are  almost  as  long  as  the  head .  Genera,  Poederus, 
Straus,  ic. 

16n-gl-pen-na  tas.  s.pl.  [Fern.  pi. of  Mod.  Lat. 
longipennatus,  from  Lat.  /on0u8=loug,  and  pemiu- 
itw=winged ;  penna=a  feather.] 


Longmy  nd  -  group 

Ornith.:  A  tribe  of  Birds,  order  Natatores.  The 
wings  are  long;  the  bill  pointed,  knife-like,  or 
hooked;  the  hind  toes  not  connected  with  the 
others  by  a  membrane.  Families,  Larid*,  Procel- 
lariiln'. 

I5n  gl  pin  nate,  a.  [LOXGIPENNATJS.]  Hav- 
ing long  wings. 

Ion  glpgn  no's.,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  tonjjt«=loug,  and 
penna=a  feather.] 

Ornith. :  Tho  name  given  by  Cuvior  to  a  family  of 
Sea  Birds  containing  the  long-winged  species, 
which,  by  their  grreatcapability  of  flight,  are  spread 
everywhere  over  the  ocean.  He  included  under  it 
the  genera  Procellaria,  Thalassidroina  (Petrels), 
Diomodia,  the  Albatross,  Ac. 

I8n-gl-r8s  -tSr,  ».    [LONOIBOSTHES.] 

Ornith.:  A  bird  of  the  order  Longirostres  (q.v.). 

iSn-gl-rSs  -tral,  a.  [LONGIROSTRES.;)  Having 
a  long  bill  or  beak ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Longi- 
rostres (q.  v.). 

I8n-gl-r8s'-tr«9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Latin 
fi'iM/icv  limn:  r<»trum=bill  or  beak,  nnd  masc.  or 
fern.  pi.  M  i  II  -en. ) 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Cnviei  to  a  family  of 
Wading  Birds,  having  a  slender,  long,  weak  bill, 
with  which  they  grope  in  muil  for  worms  and  small 
insects.  Ho  included  under  it  tho  genera  Scolopax 
(Snipes),  Ibis,  Numeuius  (the  Curlew),  &c. 

long  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  long,  a. ;  -i«V]  Rather  long, 
somewhat  long. 

Ion  gl  tude,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  longittido^ 
lengtli,  duration,  from  <u»<;iu  =  long.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Length. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :   The   distance    in   degrees   reckoned 
along  tho  ecliptic  from  the  spring  equinox  to  a 
circle  at  right  angles  to  it  passing  through  the 
heavenly  body  whoso  longitude  is  required.    A  star 
shunted  directly  in  the  line  between  the  pole  of  tho 
ecliptic  and  the  vernal  equinox  has  no  longitude. 
In  place  of  celestial  longitudes  right  ascensions  are 
now  generally  noted. 

2.  (jeoy.:  Distance  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  arc  of  tho  equator 
intercepted  between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and 
a  meridian  passing  through  some  other  place  from 
which  longitude  is  reckoned.    Longitude,  in  this 
country,  is  reckoned  from  the  meridians  of  Wash- 
ington, Greenwich,  and    Paris.    Longitude  is  ex- 
pressed in    degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or   in 
time,  15°  being  equivalent  to  one  hour.    It  is  reck- 
oned to  180°  oast  or  west. 

IT  (1)  Geocentric  longitude:  [GEOCENTRic-i.ONOi- 

TUDE.J 

(2)  Heliocentric  longitude : 

Astron.:  The  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body,  a» 
reckoned  on  or  referred  to  a  circle,  of  which  the 
center  coincides  with  that  of  the  sun. 

longitude-star. «. 

Astron.  (pl.t:  Certain  stars  whose  exact  position 
is  known,  aim  which  may  bo  used  as  aids  in  calcu- 
lating celestial  longitudes. 

Ion  gl  tud  In  al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lonqitudo,  genit. 
loityitudin(is) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  ILosQITDUK.J 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  longitudeorlength ;  as, 
longitudinal  extent;  extending  or  running  length- 
wise ;  as,  a  longitudinal  timber. 

B.  .lnxnli.il.:  A  railway  sleeper  laid  parallel  with 
tho  rails. 

longitudinal-dehiscence,  8. 

Bot.  (of  an  anther  j :  Dehisccnco  in  tho  direction 
of  — i.  e.,  along,  not  across,  the  cells. 

longitudinal-sinus,  s.    (  SIM;*.  | 

longitudinal-tension,  «. 

Bot.:  Tension  in  the  direction  of  tho  growing 
structure  in  a  plant. 

lSn-gI-tud'-In-al-lyc,  adv.  [Eng.  longitudinal; 
-li/,\  In  a  longitudinal  manner  or  direction  ;  lenuth- 
wise. 

"To  withstand  the  bones  being  pulled  asnnder  /miyi- 
titilin'illy." — Patty:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

*l8n-gl-tad-ln-ar  -I-an,  a.  [Latin  longitmli, 
(genit.  longitudinis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -arian.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  to  do  with  longitude. 

*lSn-fcI-tud -In-at-gd,  a.  [LONGITUDE.]  Ex- 
tended in  length. 

•ISng  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  long;  -ty.] 

1.  For  a  long  time;  long,  tediously,  wearisomely. 

2.  Longingly ;  with  longing. 
L8ng -mynd, «.    [Seedef.] 

Geog.:  A  range  of  hills  in  Shropshire,  England. 

Longmynd-group, «. 

Oeol.:  The  name  given  by  Professor  Sedgwick  to 
a  series  of  beds  belonging  to  the  Lower  Cambrian. 
They  consist  of  a  thick  series  of  olive-green,  purple- 
red,  and  gray  grits  and  conglomerates.  They  are 


boll,    \>6f;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     -tion,      -gion  =  shun,    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    4c.  =  bel,     del. 
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longness 

dirided  into  the  Harlf.-h  trit-  ami  the  Llanboris 
slates;  MM  former  an  8,000  feet  thick  in  tin'  Long- 
turad  Hills,  and  in  jmrts  of  lierioiMth*hire  yet 

thicker.  They  contain  a  few  annelids,  trilobitcs, 
Ac.  Tho  latter  are  found  in  Carnarvonshire,  where 
are  :i.ii"i  fi-.-i  thick,  nud  contain  a  zoophyte, 
iii  antiqua.  (Lyell.) 

15ng   nSss.n.    [Knit,  long,  a.;  -neo.J    Tho  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  long;  length. 
Lofi  go  bar  -  dl,  «.  pi.    [LOMBARD.] 
15ng    shinks,  «.    [Eng.  Imtij,  and  thank*.} 

Ornith.:  A  name  for  the  Long-legged  Plover, 
Himantopus  (q.  v.). 

M6ng  some,  <i.  [Eng.  long,  a.;  •«>»»•.]  Long; 
tedious  or  wearisome  by  its  length. 

•I6ng    some  n$BS,  «.    [English  longtome:  -nen.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lougsomo;  tediouu- 
.  woarittomonese. 

l&ng  spun,  a.  [ Eng.  long,  and  «pun.]  Spun  out 
to  a  great  length ;  tedious,  long-winded. 

15ng   ways,,  iSftg  -wi$e,  adv.     [English  long; 
•  or  -irinv. ]     In  a  loiiKitinliiial  direction ;  in  the 
direction  of  the  length. 

18n  I  cer  -a,  ».  [Named  after  Adam  Lonicor,  a 
German  l*,tHiii>t  MMM.VOi.  | 

Hal. :  Hour)  -uclclp,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Louicerete.  It  consists  of  erect,  products  or  climb- 
ing shrubs,  with  opposite  entire  oxstipulate  leaves, 
an  iivniil  or  sub-globose  calyx  tube,  a  tubular,  fun- 
net-shaped,  or  campanulate.  corolla,  with  the  lip 
oblique  or  two-lipped;  tive-lobed;  five  stamens; 
ovary,  many-seeded ;  a  style  filiform ;  stigma,  capi- 
tal'' ;  fruit,  a  fleshy  berry ;  twoor  three-celled,  with 
few  seeds.  Kitfhty  are  known,  chiefly  from  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  berries  of  Lonicera 
ccKrulea  are  a  favorite  fond  with  the  Kamtchadales, 
as  are  those  of  L.  angustifotia  with  the  Hindus, 
iioats  are  said  to  fatten  on  the  leaves  of  L.  hypo- 
I*  n<  <t,  and  cattle  to  eat  thoseof  L.  quinquflocularis, 
both  Indian  species.  Tho  Hood  of  /..  aluuca  are 
prescribed  in  India  for  colic  in  horses.  (.HoNET- 
8UCKI.K.  J 

iSn-I-ceT-S-B.  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  Jomcer(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -<•«•.  ] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Caprifohaceap. 

*16n  Ish.  (/.  [Eng.  lone,  a.;  -ith.]  Somewhat 
lone  or  lonely . 

16ns.  da  lei  a, ».  [Named  by  McCoy  in  1849after 
.Mr.  \\  in.  Lonsdale,  a  distinguished  geologist,  who 
described  many  species  of  corals,  dec.] 

/'n  Ill-nut.:  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
<?yathophyllidap.  Lontlalelafloriformi*  is  a  flower- 
like  coral  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Io6  (1).  *lu,  «.  <t  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  lanter- 
too(q.  v.).J 

A.  Anfubst.:  A  round  game  at  cards. 

"A  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  affections  of  the 
mind  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  away  upon  a  hand  at 
lim." — Addtton. 

B.  .  I  *  ad)'. :  Used  or  intended  for  the  game  of  loo ; 
as,  a  loo  table. 

10d(2),«.    [LOTB.]    (Scotch.) 

lod.inlrr.  [Seedef.]  A  shortened  form  of  halloo 
<q.  v.).  (Skaketp. :  Troiluf  and  Crettida,  v.  7.) 

loo,  r.  t.  [Loo  (!),«.]  Tobeatat  the  game  of  loo 
by  winning  every  trick ;  hence,  to  defeat. 

•loftb  -My ,  adv.  A  o.    [Eng.  looby ;  -»».] 

A.  At  adv. :  Like  a  looby;  in  an  awkward,  clumsy 
fashion* 

B.  Atadj.:  Awkward,  clnmgjr. 

"A  looblly  country  fellow  putting  In  for  ft  part  among 
the  scholars."— L'Ettranoe. 

•lod  -bf,  «.  [  Prob.  allied  to  lubber,  lob,  Ac.]  An 
awkward,  clumsy  fellow ;  a  lubber. 

"lam  somewhat  flurried,  and  that  confounded  looby 
has  perceived  lt."-Sn.rM.i»:  Kfral*,  11.  L 

lOOCn,  «.     [LOCH.] 

•loode-sterre, ».    [LOADSTAR.] 
loof,  v.  t.    [LiTF.] 

lodf  (1), «.  [Out.  Ioe/=a  weather-gaiwre  (also  ap- 
plied to  various  parts  of  a  vessel).]  [LuPF.  I 

Khiiihuilil.:  That  part  (jf  the  bow  where  the  tim- 
bers begin  to  curve  in  toward  the  stem. 

Io8f  (2),  luif,  «.     [Icel.  I6fl;  Goth,  lofa.]    The 
\mlni  of  the  hand. 
K  Outside  of  the  loof:  Tho  back  of  the  hand. 

lopk,  *lok  en,  *lok  1  en,  v.  L  It,  t.  [A.  S.  loccan 
=  tolook,  to  see;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  luogen;  M. 
11.  (ier.  lninjen  =  U>mtak,  to  behold,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
Jooc;  M.  H.  Oer.  luoc;  Oer.  Jor/.=u  hole.] 
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A.  Intraniitirr: 

1.  To  direct   tl ,\.-  toward  any  object  for  the 

purpose  of  seeing  it ;  to  gaze.    (Followed  by  after, 
at,  for.  in,  on,  to,  or  toward.) 

"And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  at  the  open  door." 

Lonafellow:   VMivj'  Hlacktmll*. 

2.  To  direct  the  mind  or  understanding;  to  con- 
sider, to  examine. 

3.  To  expect;  to  have  expectation  or  anticipation; 
to  auticipate. 

"I  looked  you  would  have  given  me  your  petition." 
Shaketp.:  Henry  rill,,  v.  L 

4.  To  take   care,  to   take    heed,  to   observe,  to 
watch. 

"/>«.Jt  you  bring  me  In  the  names." — Shaketp.:  Mraiure 
for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  be  turned  or  lio  in  any  direction  ;  to  face,  to 
front. 

"The  door  of  the  inner  gat«  that  luiiketh  toward  the 
north."— Ktekiel  viii.  8. 

II.  Objectively: 

1.  To  have  any  particular  appearance ;  to  seem, 
to  appear. 

"  Thou  lookent  not  like  deceit." 

ShoJcesp. .-  Kape  uf  Lucrece,  685. 

2.  To  have  or  assume  any  particular  air  or  mien. 
(Tho  sense   is   completed    by   an  adjective  or  an 
adverb.) 

"How cheerfully  my  mother  looks."—  Shaketp.:  Hamlet, 
ill.  2. 

B.  Ti-iinxi/in  : 

1.  To  turn  the  eyes  on  or  toward ;  to  look  at. 

'"I  can  t""k   you  in   the   face,'  he  said;  'I  have  done 
nothing  of  which  1  need  be  ashamed.' " — Macaulay:  Hist. 

t'.o-l  .  cfi.  iV. 

2.  To  seek,  to  search  for. 

3.  To  expect. 

"  The  gifts  she  to  >k*  from  me." 

Shaketp..    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  express  or  manifest  by  a  look. 

5.  To  influence  by  looks. 

"A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire. 
And  loo*  the  world  to  law." 

i:  Cleomenes. 


*"  \.  Tn  look  about :  To  turn  the  eyes  on  all  sides ; 
to  look  round. 

2.  To  look  about  one :  To  be  wary  or  watchful ;  to 
be  on  one's  guard. 

"  John's  canse  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many  n  man 
subsisted  his  family  out  of  it;  however,  .John  began  to 
think  it  high  timetofoofc  otouf  him." — Arbuthnot:  Hit-, 
tarn  ii/  JoHn  Bull. 

3.  To  look  after: 

(1)  To  search  or  seek  for. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  anticipate;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
expectation. 

"Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  limbing 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth." — Luke 
III.  26. 

(3)  To  take  care  of,  to  attend  to ;  as,  to  look  after 
children. 

*4.  To  look  down :  To  put  down  or  quell  by  n  show 
of  force,  power,  or  authority ;  to  frown  down. 

R.  To  look  down  upon :  To  despise ;  to  regard  as  an 
inferior. 

6.  To  look  for: 

l\)  To  search  for,  to  seek. 
(2)  To  expect,  to  anticipate. 

"  The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he 
loofcef A  not  i'ii-  him."— Matthew  uiv.  60. 

7.  To  look  forward  to:  To  expect,  especially  with 
feelings  of  pleasure;  to  anticipate  with  pleasure. 

8.  To  look  into:  To  examine  closely  or  narrowly; 
to  inspect  carefully,  to  sift. 

9.  To  look  on: 

(1)  To  be  a  spectator,  not  an  actor. 

(2)  To  regard,  to  esteem. 

"None  would  look  on  her."—  Skaketp.:  rrrlclt*,  Iv.  3. 

(3)  To  consider,  to  think  of. 

10.  To  look  out : 

(1)  Intrant.:  To  bo  on  the  watch  ;  to  be  wary  or 
watchful. 

(2)  Trant. :  To  search  for  and  discover;  to  select, 
to  choose,  to  pick  out. 

11.  To  look  over: 

(II  To  examine,  to  go  through;  as,  to  ;,».;.-  over 
account*. 

(2)  To  overlook;  to  pass  by  or  over;  as,  to  look 
over  a  fault. 

12.  To  look  to,  or  unto : 

(1)  To  watch,  to  attend. 

"  Will  yon  look  In  those  things  I  told  you  otr' —Hhaketp.: 
Much  Alia  about  S»thiu<j,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  depend  upon. 

13.  To  look  through : 

(1)  To  see  through  ;  to  see  and  understand  per- 
fectly. 


loom 

(2)  To    examine    the    contents   of;    as,   to   look 
throuijh  a  muKoum. 
14.  To  look  up : 

(1)  To  search  for  until  found. 

(2)  To  pay  a  visit  to:  to  call  upon;  as,  to  ioofc  a 
person  up.    (Colloquial.) 

look,  K.    [LooK.v.] 

1.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing ;  a  glance. 

"  Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  look, 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 
Few  words  he  said." 

Orgden:  Abnalom  and  Achltophel,  i.  164. 

2.  Air  of  the  face ;  aspect,  mien  ;  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance; expression  of  the  eye  ami  countenance. 

"Thou  cream-fac'd  loon! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  I" 

Skaketp.:  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

f[  Look  is  the  generic  and  glance  the  specific  term  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  casual  or  momentary  dx/A  :  a  limk 
may  be  characterized  as  severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gen- 
tle, angry  or  kind;  a  glance  as  hasty  or  sudden,  im- 
perfect or  slight :  so  likewise  wo  spoak of  takings 
look,  or  catching  a  glance, 

look-out, «. 

1.  A  careful  watch  ;  ns,  to  keep  a  good  look-out. 

2.  \  person  engaged  in  watching. 

3.  A  place  from  which  a  watch  is  kept. 
Look-out  man:  A  person  employed  to  keep  watch. 

look-8r,  *lok  er,  s.  [Eng.  ioofc,  v.;  -er.}  One 
who  looks. 

looker-on,  «.  One  who  is  a  mere  spectator,  not 
an  uctor. 

"How  proud  and  happy  they!  the  crowd 
Of  toaavra-OM  how  pleased  and  proud!" 

\\  :.r'l*,<-"i-n, :    White  !>>"•  uf  Halftone,  v. 

lopk  -Ing,  *lok  ynge,  pr.  par., a. &».  [LOOK,  P.] 
A.  <k  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.; 
C.  An  *ubit. :  Tho  act  of  turning  the  eyes  on  or 

toward  any  object;  a  glance. 

looking-for,  ».    Expectation,  anticipation. 

"A  certain  fearful  loukiny-fur  of  judgment." — Hebrew* 
x.  27. 

looking-glass,  ».  A  mirror;  a  glass  silvered  on 
the  back,  so  as  to  show  reflections. 

Lookitig-ylass  tree : 

Bot.:  The  genus  Heritiera,  one  of  the  Stercnli- 
aceie.  The  resemblance  to  n  looking-glass  is  in  the 
silvery-white  underside  of  the  leaves.  Four  species 
are  known  from  India  and  Africa. 

lool,  8.    [Prob.  from  Lat.  loculu*=n  coffer.] 
,\f>  full. :  A  vessel  to  receive  the  washing  of  metal- 
lic ores. 

loom  (1),  Home,  «.  [A.  S.  gel6ma=&  tool,  an  im- 
plement.] 

*1.  A  tool,  an  implement,  a  utensil. 
'•  The  liimftt  that  ich  laboure  with  and  yflode  deserve 
Ys  patur  noster  and  my  prymer." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  77. 

2.  A  machine  in  which  yarn  or  thread  is  woven 
into  fabric.    They  may  be   cither    hand-loom*   or 
power-loomfi  the  former  being  worked  by  the  per- 
son weaving,  the  latter  driven  by  steam  or  other 
motive  power.    The  essential  parts  of  n  loom  are: 
(1)  A  frame  in  which  the  row  of  yarns  forming  the 
warp  is  held;  (2)  leashes  or  harness  which  govern 
the  docussatlou  of  the  threads  to  form  a  shed  for 
the  woof. 

3.  \'ini.:  The  part  of  the  length  of  an  oar  inside 
the  rowlock  in  rowing. 

loom-card, «. 

Wraving:  A  pierced  pattern-card  for  Jacquard 
weaving. 

loom-harness, «. 

WVat'.:  That  portion  of  tho  loom  by  which  the 
\varp-thn-ads  are  moved  to  make  tho  decussation, 
forming  tho  shed  in  which  the  shuttle  travels  and 
leaves  the  weft-thread.  Tho  harness  has  heddles 
with  loops  for  the  warps,  and  some  are  raised  above 
tho  others,  either  in  regular  alternation  for  plain 
weaving,  or  in  other  order,  according  to  tho  pattern. 

loom-shuttle,  ».  Oue  for  carrying  the  \\vft- 
throad  through  the-  shed  formed  hy  tli<-  derussatiou 
of  the  warn.  An  oriflocii  made  through  the  shuttle 
in  line  witli  the  yarn-eye,  and  another  through  the 
bottom  at  tho  same  distance  from  the  end. 

Io6m(2),«.    [Sen  del.] 

Ornith. :  Tho  same  as  LOON  (2),  «. 

"  A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  goose:  of  a  dark  color,  dappled 
with  white  si>ots  on  the  neck,  back,  and  wings,  eaoh 
feather  nuirked  near  the  point  with  two  spots.  They 
breed  in  Fair  Island." — (jrrir:  Muffcum. 

lodm  (:'.!,«.  [LOOM,  v.]  The  faint  or  indistinct 
appearance  of  anything  seen  at  a  distance  or 
through  a  fog. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p$t, 
or,     wore,      wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cab,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rQle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     os      e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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loom,  *lum  en,  r.  i.  [  In«l.  Ij6ma  =  to  fileam,  to 
shin"  :  Ijtimi  a  Imam,  a  ray:  A.  S.  It6ma-n  boam; 

,,  =  to  gleam,  to  shine.] 
*1.  To  shiue. 

"Here  lure  lumen  lint."— Lyric  Fuemf,  p.  62. 

2.  To  appear   above  tho  surface;    especially,  of 
water  or  of  the  sea  ;  to  appear  indistinctly  or  faintly 
in  t  In-  tli-tance. 

"The  plant  Apennines  of  Hubina  l<n>m  afar  off." — !>•»- 
/ttr*  unit  Cemeterim  "/  Ktruriti,  ii.  80. 

;i  To  appear  to  tbo  mind'.-  eye  faintly  or  ob- 
sriin-l\  ;  t»»  dawn. 

4.  To  bo  eminent ;  to  be  elevated  or  ennobled;  to 
rise. 

loom-gale,  8.    A  gentle  «alo  of  wind. 

loomed,  a.    [Eug.  loom  (1),  s.i  •ed  J    Woven  in  a 

!•   M   Illl. 

"With  loom'tl  wool  the  native  robe  supplied." 

Savage:  The  Wanderer,  1. 

loom  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  A  B.    [LOOM,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .1*  jir.  par.  &  pariicip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  AnHuh»tt;  The  loom  or  indistinct  appearance 
of  an  object  as  seon  in  particular  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere, an  in  a  fog. 

loon  (1),  *loun,  *lown,  a.  [O.  Dot.  loen-a  stupid 
fellow.]  A  rogue,  a  worthless  person,  a  naughty 
woman.  (The  word  is  of  both  genders.) 

"Telling  scandalous  talea  of  the  others? 
Out  1411*11  him,  the  lazy  toon.'" 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

loon  (2).  *lodm  (2),  «.  [Icel.  lomr=&  loon;  Sw. 
A  Iran,  lom.  Perhaps  the  same  word  as  loon  (l).l 
[Loon  •'.'  ,  -.  I 

oinitk.:  Colymbiu  grloctai&,  the  Great  Northern 
l»i\er.  Head,  neck  and  upper  tail-coverts  glossed 
wit  h  deep  purplish-green  on  a  black  ground  ;  short 
transverse  bar  on  tho  throat,  collar,  or  middle  of 
nrrk;  upi>or  plumage  black,  marked  with  white 
spots;  under  plumage  white.  Length  thirty-six 
inches ;  extent  of  wing  forty-eight  inches.  Habitat, 
Arctic  seas  of  both  hemispheres;  abundant  in  the 
Hebrides,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia. 

lodn  -ghle,  Ifln  -ghle,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Fabric:  A  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  of  rich  color, 
minle  in  Scinde.  in  pieces  about  four  yards  long 
wild  two  feet  wide. 

lodp  (1),  *loupe,  a.  [Irish  &  Gaol.  lufr=a  loop,  a 
how,  a  noose,  from  /u6=to  bend,  to  incline.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  fold  or  doubling  of  a  string,  rope,  chain,  dec. ; 
a  noo.se,  a  bight;  a  doubled  cord    through  which 
another  cord,  a  lace,  a  rope,  &c.,  may  be  run. 

"And  thou  shall  make  fifty  tachett  of  brass,  and  put  the 
(lichen  into  the  l»ops." — Exodus  xxvi.  11. 

*2.  A  hole,  an  opening. 

"  Make  me  to  see  it,  or  (at  the  least)  »o  proven, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  tttop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on."  Shakesp. .-  Othello,  Hi.  3. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  loop,  as  a  bend  of  a 
river,  a  curve  of  a  railway,  &c. 

"It  wax  about 8  o'clock  that  the  cars  on  the  down-town 
/<•",'  begun  to  form  into  a  long  yellow  line,  and  the  grip- 
men  and  Conductors  went  inside  by  the  utovea.  The  cable 
had  parted  on  Dearborn  street  near  Madison."—  Chicago 
/)<(//(/  AVtoA,  Jan.  2,  18M. 

4.  A  hinge  of  a  door. 

5.  A  panel  of  bars,  put  together  like  a  gate,  to  be 
reniovi-d  in  anil  out  at  pleasure. 

t».  A  length  of  paling. 

7.  A  narrow  opening  in  a  wall  through  which  to 
watch  or  tire  upon  an  enemy ;  a  loophole. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  slotted  bar  which  forms  a  guide  and  limit 
to  the  motion  of  an  object. 

(2)  A  sleeve  or  collar,  as  that  upon  the  middle  of 
a  neck-yoke. 

2.  Gun.:  A  small  iron  ring  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

3.  Rail.  En</.:  A  loop-line  (q.v.). 

4.  Teley.:  A  wire  going  out  and  returning  to  the 
same  point,  as  to  a  branch  office,  aud  forming  a 
part  of  a  main  circuit. 

loop-holder,  s.   A  carriage,  by  which  tho  loop  of 
a  f-tvaj)  is  attached  to  running-gear  or  the  bed. 
loop-line,  s. 

1.  Rail.  Eng.:  A  connecting  line  of  railway;  one 
running  into  the  trunk. 

2.  Teleg.:  A  wire  going  out  and  returning  to  the 
main  circuit;  a  loop. 

loop  (2),  s.  [Ger.  luppe—a  bloom,  a  loop,  a  bun- 
dle of  hay.] 

M  ft  all.;  A  mass  of  iron,  gathered  into  a  ball  on 
tho  lloor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  aud  in  a  pasty 
condition  ready  for  the  tilt-hammer  or  rolls.  It  is 
conveyed  by  draggingon  theiron  platoswhich  form 
a  track  on  the  floor,  or  inji  little  truck  called  a  ball- 
trolly.  Aloup. 
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Io6p  W.v.t.  f  Loop  (!),«.]  To  form  into  a  loop 
Or  loop*;  to  fasten  nr  furnish  with  a  loop  or  loops. 

lodp  (2),  c.  t.    [Loop(2),«.] 

Metall.:  To  run  together,  as  the  matter  of  an  ore 
into  a  mass  whun  the  ore  is  only  boated  for  calcina- 
tion. 

lodped,  a.    [Eng.  loop  (1),  s.  j  -ed.] 
1.  Formed  into  a  loop. 
•2.  Full  of  holes  or  apertures. 
"  How  «hall  juiir  houseless  heada  and  anted  Bidwi, 
Your  huip'tl  and  window'd  rugged  neax,  defend  yon 
From  neiitioiiM  auch  at*  these  Y*r 

Win*. •«/...  King  Lear,  ill.  4. 
lodp -3r, «. .  [Loop  (!),«.;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  perforated  blade  or  bodkin  for 
Inserting  the  end  of  a  carpet-rag  through  the  end  of 
another  piece,  looping  them 

together  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  sewing. 

2.  Entom.  (pi.) :  The  group 
or  tribe  Qeometrina  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  Land  Measurer 
Moths,  or  Land  Measurers. 

looper-moths, «.  pi. 

Entomology:  The  same1  as 
LOOFBB  (2)  fq.  v.). 


loose-pulley 


6.  To  make  loose  or  feeble. 

"The  joint,  of  hia  loin,  were  looted,  and  his  knee* 
smote  one  against  another."—  Danfet  v.  6. 

7.  To  set  free  from  obligation  or  burden;  to  re- 

lease,  tcifrvi-.  to  iliseiiK 


lodp   hole,  «.    [Eng.  loop 
(1),  s.,  and  h«l>  .\ 


Loopers. 


1.  Ordinary  Language:       Butterfly  and  Caterpillar 
1     Liternllu  '  °'  Abraxa*  gro**ttlar1ata, 
II )  In  the  same  sense  as  II. the  Magpie-moth  (q.v.). 

"  The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thrust. 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust." 

Shakesp.:  Kape  of  Litcrece,  1,383. 

(2)  Any  hole  or  aperture  allowing  passage  or 
escape. 

"Shedding  through  paly  loopholes  mild  and  amall, 
Gleama  that  upon  the  lake's  still  bosom  fall." 

Wordsicorth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Fig. :  A  means  of  escape  or  evasion ;  a  shift,  an 
evasion. 

II.  Fort. :  An  aperture  or  slit  in  a  stockade  or 
other  defense,  whence  musketry  may  bo  fired  at 
assailants;  machicolation,  embattlement,  embra- 
sure, crenelle. 

loop   holed,  ".    [Eng.  loophnl(e);  -ed."\    Full  of 
holes  or  apertures ;  admitting  of  passage. 
"  This  uneasy  Iwphol'il  gaol, 
In  which  ye  are  hampered  by  the  fetlock, 
Cannot  but  put  y'  in  mind  of  wedlock." 

Butler,  lludibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  i. 

Ipdp  -IS,  lo&p  -?,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably 
alliedto  Dan.  loopen—to  run;  Eng.  feeip.J  Crafty, 
tricky,  deceitful. 

"  I  tauld  him  how  this  loopy  lad  .  .  .  had  served 
me."— Scuff:  Kedoauntlel,  ch.  xxi. 

lodp  Ing,  8.  [Bug.  loop  (1),  s. ;  -Ing.}  The  act 
of  forming  into  or  furnishing  with  a  loop  or  loops; 
a  loop. 

looplng-snails,  8.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Truncatella 
(q.  v.).  It  has  reference  to  their  peculiar  mode  of 
progression — by  contracting  the  space  between  the 
lips  and  the  foot. 

*lo6rd.  ».  [Fr.  »ourd=hcavy,  stupid. 1  A  dull, 
stupid  fellow ;  a  drone ;  a  goou-for-nothiug  fellow. 

loo  -rf,  lou  -rl,  s.   [LOBY.] 

•loos,  *los,  'lose,  8.  [Fr.  lot,  from  Lat.  latu= 
praise,  j  Praise,  fame,  renown. 

"  Besides  the  losse  of  ao  much  loos  and  fame." 

Sfetuer:  F.  <J.,  VI.  xii.  12. 

loose,  *lous  en,  *los-en,  *lows  en,  f.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  /O8ian=to  lose,  to  become  void  ;  O.  Sax.  losian 
=  to  make  free  ;  Uut.  (VMwen=to  loosen,  to  set  loose ; 
Icol.  leysa ;  Sv.lOsa;  Dan.  late;  Oer.  lOsen;  Goth. 
lansjan.]  [  LOOSE,  a.,  LOSE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unbind,  to  untie,  to  set  free  anything  which 
is  tied  or  fastened. 

"You  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her;  loose 
them  and  bring  them  unto  me." — Jfaff.  xzi.  2. 

2.  To  unfasten,  to  undo. 

"  Who  is  worthy  to  loose  theseals thereof'"—  Rrrrlation 
V.  2. 

3.  To  release  from  confinement,  restraint,  or  im- 
prisonment ;  to  set  free ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"And  the  four  angels  were  loosed,  which  were  prepared 
for  an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year,  for  to 
slay  the  third  part  of  men." — Revelation  ix.  15. 

4.  To  relax,  to  loosen,  to  let  go. 

5.  To  relax ;    to  make  less  strict,  harsh,  or  severe. 
"All  the  bonds  and  reatrainta  under  which  men  lay,  he 

so  far  loosed,  that  any  man  might  be  free,  who  would  con- 
cur to  hia  own  liberty  and  enlargement." — Barrtiv:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.,  ser.  40. 


"Woman,  thou  art  looted  from  thine  infirmity."  —  Luke 
ZULU 

•8.  To  remit,  to  forgive,  to  pardon,  to  absolve. 

"Whatsoever  thou  .halt  /oo«e  on  earth,  shall  be  looted 
In  heaven.  "™.V«r//i«-«i  xvi.  19. 

*9.  To  solve,  to  explain. 

*10.  To  dissolve,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

*B.  I  nt  rn  us.:  To  sot  sail  from  a  port;  to  put  to  sea. 

"Paul  and  his  company   loosed  from  Paphos."  —  Actt 

lOdse.  *1008.a.  &  i.  [A.  S.  led*:  cogn.  with  O.S. 
lot;  Dm.  I6t;  Icel.  MUM;  Sw.  \  U.m.  Ion;  Oer.  lot; 
Goth.  Inns.  \  [LOOSE.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  tied,  fastened,  or  attached  to  anythiugolse; 
unfastened,  unbound,  free. 

"We'll  tame  the  terrora  of  their  bow, 
And  cut  the  bow-Mtriug  /"«.•"  ." 

.Scott:  Lord  oftne  lilel,  vi.  22. 

2.  Not  tight  or  confined  ;  easy  ;  as,  a  loose  dress. 

3.  Not  crowded   together;  not   dense;   close  or 
compact. 

"With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array." 

iltltun:  P.  L.,  ii.  887. 

I.  Set  free  from   confinement,   restraint,  or  im- 
prisonment ;  liberated,  free. 

5.  Disengaged,  free. 

•6.  Free  from  obligation  ;  not  bound.  (Followed 
by  of  or  from.) 

"Mow  I  stand 

Loose  of  my  vow."  Adtttson:  Cato. 

7.  Unconnected,  rambling. 

"Vario  Kpenda  whole  mornings  in  running  over  loose 
and  unconnected  pages."  —  It  <i/rs.  On  the  Mind. 

•8.  Vague,  uncertain. 

•9.  Not  close,  not  concise,  not  precise  or  exact. 

"If  an  author  be  loose  and  diffuse  in  his  style,  the 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage." —  Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

10.  Not  strict,  not  rigid. 

II.  Not  strict  in   morals;  lax,   careless,  unprin- 
cipled. 

12.  Not  restrained  in  manners;  dissolute,  wanton. 

"Unrestrained,  Itxtsr  companions." 

SHakesii.  .  litchard  It.,  v.  8. 

13.  Containing  or  consisting  of  wanton,  obscene, 
or  unchaste  language. 

"  When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes." 

Uryden:  Ovtdi  HeroldeuvH. 

14.  Lax  of  body  ;  the  opposite  of  costive. 

"  What  hath  H  great  influence  upon  the  health  is  going 
to  ittool  regularly;  people  that  are  very  Imise  have  seldom 
strong  thoughts  or  strong  bodies."  —  Locke:  On  Educa- 
tion. 

•15.  Negligent. 

"Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him." 

Shakesp.  .-  Trvilus  and  Urtssida,  ill.  3. 

11.  Botany: 

1.  Of  a  soft,  cellular,  incohesivo  texture,  like  the 
pith  of  moss  plants. 

2.  II  iivmg  t 
an  , 

panicle  among  kinds  of  inflorescence. 
*B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Freedom  from  restraint  ;  liberty,  license. 

"  Poets  ahonld  not  .  .  .  give  themselves  such  a  loose 
in  lyrics,  aa  if  there  were  no  connection  in  the  world."  — 
Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

2.  The  discharge  of  an  arrow. 

"And  shot  they  with    .    .    .    the  iiqnare  or  forked  pile, 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang,  JIH  might  be  heard  a  mile." 
Draytoit  :  1'olyoloion,  a.  26. 

f  (1)  On  the  loose:  Dissipated,  dissolute,  wanton. 

(2)  To  break  loose:  To  escape  from  restraint  or 
confinement;  hence,  fig.,  to  cast  off  all  moral  re- 
straint. 

(3)  To  give  a  loose  to:  To  allow  to  act  freely;  to 
give  vent  or  license  to. 

(4)  To  set  loose  :  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  free  from 
restraint  or  confinement. 

•loose-bodied,  a.    Loose,  not  tight. 

loose-box,  s.  A  stable,  or  part  of  a  stable,  with- 
out stalls,  in  which  a  horse  is  shut  up,  but  not 
tied. 

tloose-nouse,  s.    The  same  as  LOOSE-BOX  (q.v.). 

•loose-klrtle,  «.    A  woman  of  bad  character. 

loose-  pulley,  s. 

Alach.  :  A  pulley  running  loosely  on  the  shaft,  and 
receiving  the  belt  from  the  fast-pulley  when  the 
shaft  is  to  be  disconnected  from  the  motor. 


.  ,  ,  , 

th  of  moss  plants. 

.  II  iivmg  the  parts  distant  from  each  other,  with 
open,   light   kind  of  an    arrangement,    as    the 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     <jMn,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shfin;      -,lon,      -?lon  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     del. 


loose-tailed 

•loose-tailed,  ».    Of  bad  churucter;  wanton, 
•loose- Wived,    tutj.      Having    a   wanton    wife. 

.\ntuntj  nini  Cl'i'jnitrn,  i.  2.) 
lodse    1^,  ufli:     [Eng.  /OCM-,  a.;  -I;/.} 

1.  In  (i  I  ...-»•  manner;  not  fast;  nut  firmly;  as,  a 
parcel  longfly  tied. 

2.  Not  tightly  or  compactly. 

"  Sands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  loosely  piled." 

Thomson:  Caatle  of Indolence,  ii.  75. 
X  Without  confinement. 

4.  Without  order,  union,  or  correction;  discon- 
nected!:. 

"Part  ItxHtly  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  raug'd  in  figure,  wmlge  their  way." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  vii.425. 

*5.  Negligently,  carelessly,  heedlessly. 
*tf.  Vaguely  ;  not  fully. 
7.  Without  strictiiehs  or  accuracy ;  casually. 

"I  have  already  loonely  observed  that  their  system  sap. 
pOMfl  a  regular  derivation  of  the  language  from  a  few 
short  primitives."  — Beddoes:  Obaerv.  on  the  Dutch  Ktynot- 
Offists. 

5.  Laxly,  wantonly  ;  in  a  dissipated  manner. 

"If  he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple  of 
Hobbefl,  and  had  lived  an  loosely  iia  WUmot."— Xacaulay; 
Hint,  i-'iiy.,  ch.  xvii. 

*'.'.  Meanly,  slightly. 

lods  -en,  r.  /.  &  i.    [Eng.  loo*(e);  -en.] 

A.  Tra»*itiri<: 

1.  To  mako  loose;  to  loosen;  to  make  less  tight, 
or  lefn  firmly  fixed ;  to  free  from  tightness  or  fixed- 
ness ;  to  flacken. 

"[The]  hurried  sailor    .     .     .     loosening  every  sheet, 
Keaigns  the  spreading  vessel  to  the  wind." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,465. 

2.  To  make  less  compact  or  dense. 

"The  cause  of  thin  wan  nothing  but  the  looseniny  of 
the  earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree."— .Karon.-  .\,it. 
Hi  ft.,  g  436. 

3.  To  free  from  restraint ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"It  loosen*  hi*  hand*,  and  assists  hit)  understanding." 
— Drt/ften:  Ditfreifnoy. 

4.  To  froe  from  costiveness. 

*B,  Intrans.:  To  become  loose;  to  become  loss 
firm,  compact,  or  fixed. 

"When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract  it 
that  way,  it  being  more  ready  to  loosen  when  pulled  in 
that  direction."— sharp:  Surgery. 

loos  en  er,  s.  [Eng.  loosen;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  loosens;  specif.,  a  medicine  which 
removes  costiveuess ;  a  laxative. 

lodse   ness,  'loose  nesse,*.   [Eng.  looee, ;-«*«*.] 
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lodt,  *.    [Hind.  Mt»plaDder.]     Booty,  plnndnr; 
r  P.  <-..   that  taken    by  a  victorious  army  from  a 
:kcd  city 


lophophorinae 

l8pb'-I-6-mfs,  ».    [Gr.  to;>/iiVi=the  bristly  back 
of  a  boar,  and  myt=a  mouse,] 

r.iiji/nomys  imhauni,  the  sole  member  of 

,..  T I.  r u /     '   _.   *       _l 1-.    _1 ,:     J     . 


loot    er.s.    [Eag.  loot,  v. ;  -«r.]    One  who  loots;    The  long ;  hairs  of  the  middle  of  the  back  and  tail 
a  plunderer,  are  erectile.    To  this  the  generic  name  lias  refer- 


thee."—  Scull.  Suru«">'»  Daughter,  eh.  xii. 

>    ver,  «.    [  LOUVER.  J 
looves,  ».  pj.    [LoAF.o.]    (Scotch.) 
lop  (1),  ,-.  t.    10.  Dut. 


.,    . 

15  phir  -a,  «.  [Gr.  lophos-a  crest  ;  suff.  -ira.  So 
called  because  one  of  the  sepals  is  extended  into  a 
ligulate  wing  or  crest.] 


n  =  to  malm,  to  cae- 


to  make  shorter  by  cutting  off  the  extremities ;  to 
trim  by  cutting. 

"A-  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray." 

Scott;  Starmion,  vi.  11. 


iuyu.-1-ra  -^e-w,  a.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  lophir(a); 
niriA«-  t«    Lflt-  fem.pl.  adj.  Huff.-oceoB.] 


Bot.:  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens,  alliance 
Guttiferales.  It  consists  of  tropical  African  many- 
branched  trees  of  pyramidal  form  ;  the  leaves  alter- 
nate, stalked,  quite  entire,  witli  raised  veins  and  a 


2.  To  cut  partly    through,  and  pleach  or   bend  jointed  stalk,  stipules  small,  deciduous  :  flowers  j.cr- 

ilown  ;  as,  fcotop  the  bushes  in  a  he<lge.  feet,  axillary  and  terminal,  yellow,  with  two  small 

J.  To  cut  off  generally.    (Usually  followed  by  off.)  bracts  •  sepals  five,  the  inner  three  smaller  and  con- 

"  His  hand  had  been  lopped  off  for  an  offence  into  which  cave,  the  outer  opposite;  petals  five;  stamens  in- 


he  had  been  hurried  by  bin  intemperate  zeal." — Macaulatj; 
Hist,  Eng.,ch.i. 

4.  To  cut  down,  to  maim,  to  omit  a  part  of. 
"  For  particulars  and  circumstance*  he  continually  lops 

them." — Popf:  Homer's  Iliad.     (Pref.)  K/IJH  -i-uo.  «.     j,  ur.  f  C/'/KI.S     a  riuge  01  grouiiu,  an 

18p  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Prob.  akin  to  lap  (q.  v.).]  eminence.    The  name  has  reference  to  the  pn.tu- 


definite;  ovary  one-celled;  ovules  indefinite;  fruit 
a  leathery  nut,  one-celled,  by  abortion  one-seeded. 
Only  known  genus  Lophira.  The  order  was  estab- 
lished by  Endlicher. 

Ifiph  -I-fis.  «.    [Gr.  /II/I/IIM    a  ridge  of  ground,  an 


A.  Trim*.:  To  allow  to  hang  down;  to  let  fall; 
as,  to  top  the  ears. 

B.  Iiitrttns. :  To  hang  down,  to  bo  pendulous. 

lop-eared,  a.    Having  ears  which  hang  down; 
as  some  kind  of  rabbits. 


. 
berances  on  the  head  of  the  fishes  of  this  genus.] 

Ichth)/.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Loph- 
iideB.  Lophius  pitcatorius  is  the  Angler  or  Fishing 
Frog.  [AN'OLEE.J 

loph-i-bran'-chl  ate,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ;opho«=a 
ridge  of  ground,  an  eminence,  and  Eng.  branchiate.} 

A.  A*  adj.:  Belonging  to,  having  the  character- 


,,, 
lope,  prof,  of  r.     LL.EAP,  f.J 

lope,  «.    [LEAP,  ».]    A  leap; 


movement. 

'lope-staff,  «. 


an  easy,  swinging 


A  leaping-pole. 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loose  or  relaxed      wls  ors 


iAna  ..  ,•     rl  „„.,    .  n    Tll  ,-„, 

"  J  P'  """ 


8nd   laphobfancliiateii,'  the  otolites    are  represented   by 
calcareous  dust."—  Prof.  Seeley,  in  L'astell's  .\al.  Hist.  ,v.  ll 

loph-o-brii'-cW-I,  16ph  o-braft  chl  a,,  «.  pi. 
[Gr.  (opfto«=a  crest,  and  tranoc/«a=gills  ] 

\.IcMhy.:  Fishes  with  tufted  gills  :  i.  e.,  the  gills 
are  not  as  in  otlior  fishes  pectinated,  but  consist  of 


the  state  of  not  being  tied,  fastened,  fixed,  or  com- 
pact. 

2.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  ease ;  easy  manner. 
"Him  even  the  digftolute  admired;  for  he 
A  graceful  lixmenetit,  when  he  pleuged,  pat  on." 

Armstrong:  Art  of  I'reserving  Health,  ir. 
8.  Laxity  of  manners  or  life ;  levity  of  conduct. 

4.  Irregularity ;    failure    to  observe    morality    in 
life ;  dissoluteness. 

5.  Unchastity,lewdneR.s  wantonness. 

6.  Diarrhoea  ;  flux  of  the  bowels. 

lods    en  Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [LOOSEN,  r.] 


"Hi.     a,ice,         at  a  venture."-A-orM..  **„»«„,  p.  73.    produd      to 


,  together,  which  are 
The  "de?  is    ' 


.     .  . 

18  phin  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  lopho»=a  crest,  and  anthos    tw,°  famllics;  Syngnathidip  and  SolenostomidK. 

l.P. 


=aflowcr.J 
Bo(.  ;  A  genus  of   Labiatnp,  tribe  Nepotea?. 


It 


,  . 

l.PalKont..  Found  from  the  Eocene  onward. 

16  -pho-lte,  s.      [Greek  /opfto»=crest;  suff.    -He 


16  -pho-lte,    . 
fin.)  ;  Ger.  lophoit.} 


consistsof  very  pretty  pink,  blue,  and  white  flowers,    (A/in.)  ; 

mostly  natives  of  North  America.  Min. :  A  variety  of 'chlorite  referred  by  DPS  Cloi- 

16-pW -a-dffl,  «•/)'.    [LOPHIID.S  1  zeaux  to  the  species  Ripidolite,  and  by  Dana  to  liis 

Procbloritfl.    (See  those  words.)    Occurs  in  comb- 

lo  pill  -1-dsB,  16  phi  -ft  dffl,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,    shaped  groups  of  crystals  at  Greiner,  Zillcrthal. 


,     —        .        t 

Ac.,  lophi(ut):  Lnt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -ados.] 

IcMhy.;  A  family  of  Acantbopteri.    The  carpal  15-phop   g-a  18  Dhdph  -g-a  s  ol     [Mod  Lat 

bones  are  prolonged,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arm  for  fromlir.  topAot=a  crest,  and  pou*  (genit.  podofi- 

A.  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:    (See  the    the  support  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  sometimes  foot  1 

havon  faint  resemblance  to  legs;  this  gives  these  ZoOl.:   A  suborder  of  Phylactoliemata.     Some- 

0.  Atnubit.:  The  act  of  loosing  or  making  loose;    "Shcsa  frog-like  appearance.  (,  ailed  also  Pediculati.  times   made  a  sub-order  of  Bryozoa,  order  Jloln- 

Ifiph   Ine,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]  branchiate,  section  Ectoprocta.     The  epistome  is 


and  lessens  Uie  amount  of  mending  required.  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  alcoholic 

lodse -Strife, ».    [The  English  rendering  of  the    8olutio°    is   fluorescent,    like   quinine.     It    forms 

Gr.  /udimocfcion.J  o™s*°J}lzabl°  .""Jf8  wi ',  , i_thfi  ""A11*"181  acids  which 

1.  The  genus  Lysimachia  (q.v.). 

2.  The  genus  Lytlirum  (q.  v.  I.    Called  more  fully 
Purple  Loosestrife.    Two  species  tirf  well  known: 
Spiked  Purple  Loocectrlfe,  l.i/lhrum  S'tlicuria,  and 
Hyssop-leaved  Loooevtrife,  L.  tiyMopifoliti. 

:{.  i /'/.i:  One  of  tin-  naim-.-  given  by  Lindley  to 


[Gr.  lophot=&  crest,  and 

„ petalon=a  petal  (q.v.).l 

arc  rather  unstable,  and  for  the  most  part  insoluble       Bot.:A   genus   of   Celastraceep.     Lophopetalum 
in  water.  littorute,  L.  watticMi,  nativt's  of   tlio  Kji^tt-m  1'cn- 

insulu,  and  L.  icii/htiamim.  an  Indian  I 


.        . 

tin-  order  Lythracrn'  (q.  v.). 
11  Westlndian  l."n<<  *trife: 
lii'i.:  Jutsiasa  tuffruticota. 

106s  --I.il.   «.    I  Eng.   lo»(«),   a.;   -<.*.)    Rather 
KHJWJ  ;  somewhat  I<M>-<-. 

106   s6me.  ,,,lj.    [Scotch  /oo=lovc;  saff. 
Lm.-1y,  lovabl 


givi 

Wdiso  or  stage  upon  winch  the  tentacles  of  the  Ivh- 
pW  -6-dpnt.  o.    [LormoDON.]  Belonging  to,    zoa  are  borne. 

'"m'l'i'Lonhio  l!',nTn0vSitlC8  °f>  °f  re8embl"'K   tue        " In  the  majority  of  Poison-including  «lmo.t  all  the 
'  l*»V-  marine  upecien— their"'— '- 


-1  <  »'  *• 


'  ,•  . 

Lat    fcm.  pi.  adj.    uff.  -.do;. 


Lat.,  &c., 


l»erii-« — the  lophopHore 
ed.  1878),  p.  868. 

16pli-6  ph5r-I -n». 


is  circular."— .\icli«I*nn  - 
/.     [Mod.  Latin 


^.  ^_. — .. 1  16pb  o  pU6r  i   nae   a.  pi.     [Mod.  l. 

"".      '.          IT_,         Tit                            „*)«•:  A  family  of  JSimple-tootlied  Rodents,  estab-  pAor(tw) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -in<e.l 

lodt     pret.   of    v.    [LET,    «.]    Let,    permitted,    hshod  byAlphon.soMiluo-EdwanlHforthoreception  OniffA..-  A  sub-fmnilj •  o?  Plmsiui.idi.  sometimes 

of  Lophtomys  (q.  v.).  merged  in  Phasiauinn..    LLopiiopiiORUs.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,    we're,     wolf,     w8rk, 


wh5t,     fall,     father;     wS,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit, 
who,     son;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
B.    03  =  e: 


marine;    g6,     p8t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


lophophorus 

16  ph6ph   8r  us,  ».    [Or. 


,.  ~t\)  bear.] 

ui-intli.:  .Muii.-Mil.  A  genus  of  Phasianiita-,  sul>- 
f.-iniil.y  Pliiisi!initiii>  (inn-  pheasants).  The  HI«I>IT 
mandible  is  much  curved,  the  head  is  feathered,  the 
tail  straight  .-mil  even.  They  inhabit  tin-  higher 
ranges  of  tlio  Himalayas.  Lophophorus  /m;/r  </"..»,•.• 
is  Hi.'  Impeyan  pheasant  (q.  v.). 
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=a   crest,   and       loppered-mllk,   s.      Milk   which    has    become 
curdled  or  coagulated. 


•lop-pes-tre,  *lop  pls-ter,  *lop-ster,  «.  [LOB- 
STER.) 

18p   ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  ».    [Lop  (1), ».] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 

verb.) 

I5ph  6-phjMId -6-«,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lopho-       C.  A» substantive: 

l.li>itiiiM\;  Lat.  fern.  nl.  adj.  suff. -idecej  1.  The   act   or   process   of    cutting   off    all   the 

»<«••'  A  Khizogens,  order   Balanophor-    branchesof  a  tree,  except  the  crop  or  main  she.,. i. 

2.  That  which  iu  lopped  or  cut  off ;  the  branches 
lopped  off  a  tree. 

lopping-ax,  «.  A  light  ax  used  for  trimming 
trees.  The  term  may  bo  considered  as  iu  contra- 
distinction to  felling-ax  or  logging-ax. 


alanopbi 
MMB. 

16ph-6  pny  -turn,  ».  [Gr.  lophos=a  crest,  and 
phyton=a  tree,  a  plant.] 

l^it.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lophophy- 
tiilete  (q.  v.). 

15  pbop  -6-da,  «.  pi.    [LOPHOPEA.] 

l8ph-6-paIt  -ta-CUS,  ».  [Gr.  lophos-a  crest,  and 
fttttokO8=R  parrot.] 

ZoM. :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Newton  for  an 
extinct  group  of  parrots,  of  which  PMtocus  mtiuri- 
tiniiiin  is  tin-  type.  It 
was  distinguished  by 
n  frontal  crest,  of  a 
shape  quite  unlike 
that  found  ill  any 
other  form  of  parrot, 
rising  from  the  base 
of  the  bill  anil  termi- 
nating before  reach- 
ing thoorci  put,  which 
was  apparently  fiat 
and  smooth.  (Proc. 
Z<M.  .S'oc.,  1875,  p.Ii50.) 

I8ph    6   pfis,   s.  Lophopsittacus. 

[LOPHOPE  \.\ 

Hot. :  The  Bell  Flower.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
-ui' order  Lophophea.  The  ectocyst  is  of  a  gelati- 
nous consistence.  A  species  was  first  described 
in  1741  by  Trembloy. 

I5ph-pr  -tjfx,  *.  [Gr.  fopAos=a  crest,  and  ortyx 
=  a  quail.  1 

iirnilh.:  A  genus  of  Porilicina?  (True  Partridges). 
lophortyx  californianus  is  the  Californian  quail. 
It  has  a  Donutiful  crest  and  bright  plumage.  It  is 
abundant  in  California. 

loph  6  se"r-l  ate,  K.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ro;i/K)ger(u«); 
Lat.  fi'in.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -t'niz.J 

Zool.:  A  sub-family  of  Madrepores,  family  Fungi- 
<l;e.  The  wall  is  entire  and  not  spinoso.  Some  are 
simple,  and  cup  or  button-shaped ;  others  are  com- 
pound. There  are  twenty  genera. 

16ph-6  se'r  -us,  «.  [Greek  lophos=a  crest,  and 
(fri£<w=silky,  from  »er=silk.  | 

ZiiM.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Loph- 
11  lie  (q.  v.). 

I5ph  -6  sp§r-mum,  «.  [Gr.  loi>hox  =  &  crest,  and 
.s;<-  rma=seed.  | 

!><it.:  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaceie,  tribe  Antir- 
rhin?«-.  It  consists  of  very  elegant  plants,  with 
large  purple  (lowers.  They  are  from  Mexico. 

16  ph6 -tes,  «.    [Gr.  IopA»(<M=crosted.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the,  family  Lophc- 
titlip.  Lophotes  cepidianuft  is  a  ribbon-like  fish  with 
a  silvery  body,  rose-colored  tins,  and  no  scales.  It 
is;ihout  five  feet  long,  and  has  been  found  iu  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  ocean  near  Japan. 

'.'.  ttrnith.:  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  sub-family 
Fjilcouiim-. 

16  pho  tld-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lophot(es) ;  Lat. 
fi-ni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopteri  or  Acanthop- 
tei  \ x'ii.  Tin-  In-all  has  a  high  crest,  a  single  dorsal 
tin  in  us  t  ho  whole  length  of  the  back. 

loph-jf  r5p  -6-da,  s. pi.  [Gr.  Zop/touros=having 
a  long-haired  tail  (?),  and  potts  (genit.  podos)  =  & 
foot.] 

/.nttl.:  A  legion  of  Crustacea,  division  Gnatho- 
iiotla.  The  locomotory  organs  have  stiff  hairs.  The 
branchitt?  are  attached  to  mouth  organs.  It  con- 
tains two  orders,  Ostracoda  and  Copopoda. 

16  phy  rus,  .s.  [Gr.  (ophouros=having  a  long- 
bairea  tail  (t).] 

1.  Knhnn.:  \  genus  of  Tonthredinidn>  (Saw  flies). 
Lophyrus  jiiiii  is  a  small  species  a  third  of  an  inch 
loiur.  very  common  in  the  Conifern-. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Iguanidee. 
lop  -pard,  subst.   [Eng.  lop  (l),v.  ;suff.  -ord.]  A 

tree  whose  top  has  boon  lopped ;  a  pollard. 
*loppe,  s.    [A.  S.  loppe;  Sw.  loppa;  Dan.  Joppe.] 

lopped,  a.    [LOPPEEED.] 
lopped-mllk,  s.    [LOPPEBED-MILK.] 

lop   per,  8.    [English  lop  (1),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

lops  trees. 

16p    pgr,  'lop-  ren,  r.  i.    [Cf .  Prov.  Ger.  lubbern ; 

(ii-r.  lirftrn.i/'  li'fern=to  curdle;  Icel.  Meyprt ;  (icr. 
/wT)/ie,  fa&=reunet.]  To  curdle,  to  coagulate,  as 
milk. 


lopping-shears,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  heavy  shears 
for  trimming  bushes,  hedges,  &c. 

I6p-pf,a.  [Lop(2),v.]  Hanging  loosely  down ; 
pendulous. 

lop    seed,  s.    [Eng.  lop,  and  seed.} 
Hot.:  The  genus  Phryma. 
I6p   aid  8d,  I8b  -sld-gd,  'lap-sId  8d,  a.    [Eng. 
Lop  (2),  t'.,  and  tided.]    Heavier  on  one  side  than 
tlio  other ;  hanging  over  or  inclined  to  one  side ;  not 
pen>endicular,  not  erect,  not  straight  up. 
I6pt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Lop(l),r.] 
16  qua    clous,  «.    [Lat.  loquax  (genit.  loquaci*'), 
from  7oouor=to  speak. J 

1.  Talkative,  full  of  talk  or  tongue,  chattering, 
garrulous. 

"  ConfeBflinR  noon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge 

Bold  or  l<jtjutwtoua."  Milton:  P.  /,.,  x.  161. 

:.  Speaking,  noisy,  loud. 

"  Thy  wanton  wntarK,  volntile  and  free    .     .    . 
Shall  wildly  wurhle,  at*  they  pleutie, 
Their  Hoft,  /ix/uacioiiji  Imrmony." 

JJctflu/i .-   TV  a  Water  Xymph. 

3.  Inclined  or  apt  to  disclose  secrets  ;  apt  to  blab. 

lo  qua  clous  ly,  adv.  I  Kim.  loquacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  loquacious,  talkative,  or  chattering  fashion. 

16  qua  clous  ness,  «.  [Eng.  loquacious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  loquacious  ;  loquacity. 

16-quac  -I  t?, «.  [Fr.  loquacitf;  from  Lat.  loqna- 
citatem,  accus.  <)f  loqitacitas.  from  loquax  (genit. 
/O7u«c/8)  =  talkative,  loquacious  (q.  v.).J  A  dispo- 
sition to  talk  overmuch;  talkativeness,  garrulity, 
loquaciousness. 

"  Why  Ittquttcity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wise  man  Rives 
Rufflcieut  reunion,  for  In  the  multitude  nf  words  HUTU 
wunteth  nut  sin." — Hay:  On  the  t'reatiun,  pt.  ii. 

lo    quit,  «.    [Japanese.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Eriobotrunjaponica.    It  is  yellow, 
about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.   The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  Australia, 
and  the  fruit  is  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  iu  the  markets 
of  Sydney  and  other  towns. 

2.  The  tree  itself.    [ERIOBOTYBA.] 
16quS-la,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law:  An  imparlanco,  a  declaration. 

lbr-an.-th&-c.S-8e,  s.pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  loranth(us') ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -acece.] 

Rot.:  Loranths;  an  order  of  epigynous  exogons, 
alliance  Asarales.  It  consists  of  shrubby  parasitic 
plants ;  leaves  fleshy,  veinlt-ss,  without  stipules ; 
flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual;  calyx,  if  pres- 
ent, generally  with  bracts  at  the  base ;  si-pals  three, 
four,  or  eight,  often  formed  into  a  tube ;  petals  none 
(Lindley),  but  what  Lindlcy  looks  on  as  a  calyx, 
Berkeley  deems  a  corolla  ;  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  sepals  and  opposite  to  them ;  ovary  one-celled ; 
stylo  one  or  none;  stigma  simple;  fruit  succulent 
or  dry,  one-seeded.  Akin  to  Santalacoap.  Found 
in  tropical  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  temperate 
countries. 

lor   antlis,  s.  pi.    [LORAN-THCS.] 

/.'"/.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Lorauthacete  (q.  v.). 

Ibr-an'-thiis,  a.  [Gr.  Inron,  loros=&  thong;  Lat. 
Jorum,  iu  allusion  to  the  long  linear  sepals,  and  Gr. 
anr/>08=a  flower.] 

Dot . :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Loranthaceee 
(q.  v.).  The  nowers  have  a  petaloid  appearance, 
being  generally  colored,  but  Lindley  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  consider  the  perianth  a  calyx.  About  3U) 
are  known,  chiefly  from  the  tropics.  The  wood  of 
Loranthus  longifolius  is  used  in  India  as  a  finishing 
tan  stuff  to  give  softness  to  leather. 

lor  -ate,  a.    [Lat.  /or«m=a  thontr,  a  strap.] 

/.'"'. :  Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap ;  ligulate. 

lor    cha, «.    [Port.] 

Naut.:  A  light  Chinese  coaster  having  a  hull  of 
European  model  and  Coinage  masting  and  rigging. 

IT  The  name  became  familiar  to  the  public  in  l.N>i, 
a  dispute  about  a  "  lorcha  "  having  in  that  year 
brought  on  war  with  China. 


lord- lieutenant 

lord  (l),  *lav-erd.  "lov-erd,  ».  [A.  S.  fcld/ord, 
from  A/ii/=u  loaf,  ami  in.n-il  ward.  n.  ki-eper. 
L<ird  thus  means  tin-  /<wif-/.-  the  master 

of  the  house,  the  head  of  the  family.] 

1.  A  ruler,  a  master,  a  governor;  one  possessing 
supreme  power  or  authority. 

41  Left  by  his  sire — too  young  Buoh  low  to  know, 
Lard  of  himaelf— that  heritage  of  woe." 

Apron:  l.ii i-<i.  t.  2. 

2.  Specif.:  The  Supreme  lioing,  God,  Jehovah. 

"  And  the  |-»-oplt,  uimwered  and  laid.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  forsake  the  tjurtl  10  nerve  other  gods." — Joshua 
xiir.  16. 

IT  When  in  tin-  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  word  "Lord"  is  printed  in  small 
i  aiiii.ils,  it  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Yeliovali 
(Exod.  vi.  1,  vii.  1,  Ac.).  [JEHOVAH.]  In  the  New 
Testament  it  most  commonly  stands  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  £i;  Mark  v.  19;  Luke  ii. 
11.  xxiv.  34,  Ac.  i. 

3.  The  proprietor  of  a  manor.    (Eng.) 

4.  A    title   of    respect  giveu    (especially   in    the 
phrase  my  lord)  to  persons  of  high  rank,  position, 
or  consideration,  as  princes,  ecclesiastics  of  high 
rank,  &c.    (Eng.) 

"  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords." 

Sluiketp..  .Urn-Amir  of  Venter.  1.  1. 

5.  A  nobleman  or  peer  of  (treat  Britain,  includ- 
ing dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons, 
and  also  archbishops  and  bishops,  who.  as  such,  are 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

1[  The  title  is  given  by  courtesy  to  all  the  sons  of 
dukes  and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
carls. 

If  Special  phrases: 

(1)  House   of  Lords:  The  second  branch  of  the 
legislature,  consisting  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  assembled  together.  (£>ig.) 

(2)  Lord  Amon's  Pea: 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  maoellanicus. 

*(3)  Lord  of  Misrule:  A  person  who  superin- 
tended the  games  and  revels  of  a  groat  family  at 
Christmas. 

(4)  Lord  of  the  land : 

Mining:  In  Cornwall.  England,  the  person  in 
whoso  land  a  mine  is.  Tno  "lord  "  reserves  to  him- 
self a  certain  portion  for  granting  liberty  to  work 
the  mine  in  his  land.  This  is  the  one-sixth,  one- 
seventh,  or  ono-sixtoenth  of  the  ore  raised,  or  of  the 
value  of  it,  or  any  other  proportion,  free  of  ex- 
pense, and  called  the  "dues,"'  or,  in  Derbyshire, 
the  "  dish." 

*(5)  Lordinarosa:  One  who  is  lord,  but  lias  no 
manor.  (Eng.) 

(6)  iMrdofa  manor:  A  lord  possessing  a  manor 
having  copyhold  tenant-*.    (£m/.) 

(7)  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports:     [ClNyCE 
POUTS.] 

(8)  Lortli*  of  ,Tii»t iciary : 

Scots  Lam:  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
or  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scotland.  [JUSTI- 
CIARY.] 

(9)  Lords  of  Parliament :    Those  who  have  seats 
in  the  Upper  House.    (Enij.) 

(10)  lairds  of  Keyalitu  :_t  REGALITY.] 

(11)  Lords  of  Hession:    The  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session.    (Kng.) 

(12)  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty:  [ADMIRALTY,  NAVY.] 

(13)  Lords  of  the  Articles:  A  committee  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  by  whom  bills  U>  be  brought 
before  the  Parliament  were  prepared. 

(14)  The     Lords:    The  same    as   the   HOUSE   OF 
LORDS  (q.  v.).    (Eng.) 

lord-advocate, ».   [ADVOCATE.] 
lord-chamberlain,  s.   [CHAMBERLAIN.] 
lord-chancellor,  «.    [CHANCELLOR.] 

•lord-constable,  'lord  hlgb-constable,  subst. 
[CONSTABLE.] 

lord-fish.  *. 

Ichihy. :  (See  extract.) 

"  Some  years  since,  I  obtained  from  a  fisherman  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  a  fresh-caught  example  of  a  species 
of  morrhna.  with  the  middle  dorsal  and  first  anal  fins 
short;  the  body  ax  deep  for  its  length  as  the  luncus;  the 
length  of  the  head  compared  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
fish  as  one  to  three.  Among  the  fishermen  it  was  by 
some  considered  to  be  an  accidental  deformity,  with  in- 
jury to  the  spine,  and  their  name  for  it  was  lortt-flnh: 
others  said  It  was  a  fish  which  they  met  with  occasionally 
and  believed  it  distinct  from  any  other." — Yarrett:  Brit* 
<>n  Fishes  (1869),  1.  633. 

lord  high-admiral, «.    [ADMIRAL.] 

lord  high-steward,  s.    [STEWARD.] 

lord-justice  clerk,  «.  The  second  judicial  offi- 
cer in  Scotland. 

lord-keeper,*.    [KEEPER.] 

lord-lieutenant,  ».  A  British  official  of  high 
rank,  represent in^  the  sovereign,  as:  (1)  The  Vice- 
roy, or  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  ministry,  retiring  from  office  with  them.  He 
has  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  country, 


bo"il,     b6y;     pout,    J<Jwl;     cat,     5ell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


lord-ordinary 

subject  to  the  approval  of  tht*  ministry  in  office, 
iinil  nearly  nil  Ihr  patron at;,,  i-  al-n  vi-tcil  in  him. 
II  CAD  confer  knighthood,  lit  hisKovrrnincnt  In-  i- 
imi  by  a  privy  council  nominati-d  by  the  .-ov- 
i-n;iioi.  r.'i  Tin'  Lord-lieutenant  of  a  county,  the 
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[Greek  torio*.] 


•lord  (2),  «.  [Greek  lordot.]  A  liump-backed 
person. 

•lord  d6m,  «.  [Eng.  lord,  s. ;  -<lom.J  The  rule 
or  dominion  of  n  lord  or  lord*. 


, sonnnr,  at 

nil  ile|,iity-lieiitenaiits  an. I  jn-ticesof  tho  peace  are 
appointed,  and  first  coinnii-- 
inilit  la.  and  volunteers  are  gi 

lord-ordinary, «.    [ORDINARY.] 

lord-president,  ». 


loriet 

18re  (2),  «.    [Lat.  Jorum = a  thong,  a  strap.] 

•I.  Ord.Lang.:    A  strap,  a  thong. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornitli.:  lllitfor's  namr-  for  a   patch  ilovoid  of 


principal  ollioal  of  a  count y,  at'whoso  nomination       'lord    Ing,  *10rd  yng,  «.    [Eug.  lord;  dim.  guff,    plumaw.  extending,  i"  certain  bir<is,  from  the  root 
'     epntr-llentenantaand  jiutieecof  thepeeeeare   -iny.]  m     of_theDeak  totbeejre,  _,  _  ,      _, 

inted,  and  first  commiiuiiona  in  the  yeomanry, 


Line:  The  presiding  judge  in  the  Court  of 
[SEAL.] 


Bession. 

lord  privy-seal,  «. 

lord-wood,  ». 

Hot.:  Liquidambar  orientiile.  [LlociDAMBAR.] 
Tin-  tiTin  lord-wood  is  a  translation  of  Xylon 
•BfjMi,  tin-  Cyiiriot  name  of  the  plant. 

Lord'a-day,  ». 

Thrnl.:  \  day  first  named  in  Revelation  i.  10, 
wlirri'  tin-  >aiT--il  writer  says,  I  was  in  the  spirit  on 
tin-  Lord's  day  ten  ti'  Km-nikr  h*tnrrti).  "The 
Lord  '  in  the  New  Testament  generally  referring  to 
Hte  Lord  Jecoa,  tln>  Lord's-day  was  probably  that 
celebrating  His  resurrection*  viz.,  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  (John  XX.  1-19.  26;  Actsxx.  7;  ICor.xvi. 
1,  -.)  Regarding  the  proper  method  of  its  celebra- 
tion, two  schools  of  thought  exist.  The  first  con- 
-iilers  that  tin'  Lord's-day  is  simply  the  Christian 
SaMiath,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  directions  for 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  are  also  those  divinely 
given  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's-day.  The 
nd  view  is  that  tho  Sabbath  was  designed  to  be 
simply  a  Jewish  institution,  and  that  the  Lord's- 
day  is  a  joyous  Christian  festival,  in  some  respects 
MesotUllT  differing  from  the  Old  Testament  Sab- 
bath. [SABBATH.] 

Lord'B-prayer.  lubnt.  The  prayer  which  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples.  (Matt.  vi.  »-}:(>,  and  which  is 
used  in  public  worship,  whether  liturgical  or  not. 

Lord's  Supper,*. 

Theol.  <t  Ecclet.:  A  term  first  used  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  20,  of  a  ceremonial  ordinance  observed  in 
the  Corinthian  and  doubtless  in  other  churches. 
The  night  on  which  Jesus  was  betrayed.  He  took 
bread,  blessed  it,  brake  it,  and  pave  it  to  His  dis- 
ciplostoeat,  with  winosimilarly  blessed  forthem  to 
drink,  tho  former  in  the  Protestant  view  symboliz- 
ing His  broken  Body,  tho  latter  His  shed  Blood. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22  25;  Lukexxii.  U-20.) 
St.  Luke  records  that  Jesus  said,  "  Do  this  in  remem- 
brancoofMc"  (xxii.  19).  St.  Paul  evidently  con- 
sidered that  these  words,  addressed  originally  to 
tho  Apostles,  were  designed  for  the  church  of  all 
ages.  The  term  Lord's  supper  is  used  chiefly  by 
tboee  who  hold  the  ordinance  to  bo  a  commemo- 
rative one.  [COMMUNION,  EUCHARIST,  MASS.] 

lords-and-ladies,  ».  pi. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  Arum  muculatum. 

lords-Justices,  t.  pi.     [JUSTICE.] 

lords-marchers,  t.  pi.    Lords  who  lived  in  the 


in'i.  I 

1.  A  little  or  young  lord,  a  lordling,  a  petty  lord. 
"A  lordyng  of  the  Komaynee  that  y-hote  was  dalle." 

Robert  of  (lloucetter,  p.  80. 

2.  Used  as  a  respectful  mode  of  address ;  air. 

"  Listeneth,  lordinges,  in  good  intente, 
And  I  will  tell  you  varament 
Of  mtrtheand  of  solas."— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,612. 

lord   kin,  i.    (English  lord;  dim.  suff.  -tin.]     A 
little  lord;  a  lordling. 

days." — 


'J.  Kuttnn.:  A  corneous  angular  process  in  the 
month,  by  means  of  which  thu  truphi  arc  pushed 
forward  or  retracted,  as  in  the  Hymenoptera. 
(llrnnde.) 

•Ibre,  ]>ret.  &  pa.  par.  or  a.    |  LOSE.  )    Lost,  left. 
"  Neither  of  them  tihe  found  where  she  them  Inrt." 
Uliennfr-  f.  </.  Ill-  ill-  *<• 

•lor -«1, ».  [LosEL.]  A  scoundrel,  a  vagabond, 
a  vagrant,  a  low,  disreputable  fellow. 

•lores,  man,  «.  [Eng.  lore  (1),  s.,  and  man.]  A 
teacher,  an  instructor. 

16  rette  ,  ».  [Fr.]  A  woman  of  light  character; 
a  kept  mistress ;  a  woman  who  gains  her  living  by 
prostitution,  gaining  this  name  meinly  from  the 
•  act  that  the  favorite  place  of  residence  of  such 
people  is  near  the  church  of  Notre  DamodoLorette, 
m  Paris. 

16  ret    tine,. N.    [Seedef.] 

Ecclet.  <t  Ch.  Hist. :  Sisters  of  Loretto,  a  religions 
congregation  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1812.  The 
duties  of  the  institute  are  the  care  of  orphans  and 
education. 


Princekin    and    lordkln   from  his  earliest 
Thackeray:  \vtectimen,  ch.  liii. 

lord  -like,  a.  A  ii-lr.    [Eng.  lord,  and  like.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord  ;  lordly. 

2.  Haughty,  proud,  arrogant. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  lordly  manner;  like    a    lord; 
haughtily. 

"Lordlttce  at  eaae,  with  arbitrary  power 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour." 

Dryden:  Homer' i  Iliad,  i. 

lord   11  ness,   'lord  11  lies, ».    [English  lordly; 

"neMJL  lor  gnStte   (gnas  ny).  «.    [Fr.,  from  lorgner= 

1.  The  dignity,  position,  or  rank  of  a  lord  ;  high  spy,  to  peep.]    An  opera-glass,  a  field-glass, 
station.  iHr-T-V- 

"  Thou  vouchsafes!  here  to  visit  me,  *'  *'  P 

Doing  the  honor  of  thy  lortiltnett 
To  one  so  weak." 

shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

lord -ling,  «.  [Eng.  lord;  dim.  suff.  -ling.}  A 
little  or  young  lord ;  a  petty  lord. 

"  The  self-dependent  lordling*  stand  alone." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

lord  ly.'lord  llch  (a.),  *lord-llche  (adv.),  a.  & 
adv.  [Eng.  lord;  -ly.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord;  lordlike,  noble, 
liberal. 


"She  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish."—  Juftgt* 
T.26. 

2.  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  imperious,  insolent. 


iSr    Ic,  «.    [Lat.  forica.]    A  breastplate. 

16  rl  -ca,  subtt.  [Lat.,  from  (or«m  =  a  thong,  a 
strap.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.:  A  cuirass,  a  corslet. 

•2.  But.:  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  tho  testa 
of  a  seed. 

3.  Chem.:  A  kind  of  lute  or  clay,  used  to  coat  ves- 
sels before  exposing  them  to  the  fire. 

4.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  protective  case  in  some  lufusoria  and 
Kotatoria. 

t(2)  The  carapace  of  a  Crustacean. 

l5r-I-ciir  -I-a,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  loriciiriue= 
pertaining  to  cuirasses.] 

Ichthy. :  Formerly  the  typical  genus  of  tho  family 
Loricariida?,  and  now  a  genus  of  Siluridie.  The 
snout  is  more  or  less  elongated,  with  a  short  barbel 


B.  At  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  lord  ;  like  a  lord ; 
proudly,  haughtily,  imperiously,  arrogantly. 
"  Lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown." 

Savaue:  The  Bastard.  ^ 

•lord  Sl'-a-trf,  t.  [Eng.  (ord,  s.,  and  Or.  latreia 
=  worship.J  Excessive  regard  or  reverence  for  nobil- 
ity. 

England,    with    her 


lSr-I-cSr  '-M-da,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  loricai-i(a) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -tdcp.J 

Jchthy.:  An  old  family  of  F'shes,  type  Loricaria. 
N  ow  generally  merged  in  Silurida?. 

l5r-I  ca  -ta,  «.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  loricatu*.  pa. 
par.  of  Jor«co=toclotho  in  mail,  to  harness;  lurii  n 
=  a  leather  cuirass.  So  called  from  their  bony, 

The 


,    .     . 

in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 
"The  lorrl*-trmi>t>ral  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the 


used  with  your,  his,  their,  as  a  title  of  honor  to 

„          „  „  „.„    peers  (except  archbishops  and  dukes,  who  are  ad- 

reiilm,  by  whatever  tltleof  nobility  distinguished.    Some     dressed  as  Grace.)     (Eng.) 

it  by^escent  a.  do  all  ancient  peers;  some  by         "Your  lor,l,hlp  I,  the  moat  patient  man   In   loss,  the 
new-made    ones;    others,  since  the     most  coldest  that  ever  turned  upace/'-SAaltenp.. •  Ci/mbe- 
the  case  with     line,  U.S. 


*16r    I-cate,  r.  /.     [Latin  loricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fort'co=to  furnish  with 


«tion,   as    do    all ,    _.. 

union  with  Scotland,  by  election,  which  is  ..„„,„,...,.„ 
the  sixteen  peers  who   represent  the  body  of  the  Scot* 
nobility  for  the   parliament  for   which  they  are  elected; 
an. I.  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  with  the  twenty-eiKht 
representative  peers,  who  are  elected  for  life,  to  represent 
the  Irlnh  nobility.     The  number  of  binls-lempornl  is  thus 
indefinite,  for  it  may  be  increaiwd  at  will  I.; 
thecrown,  by  the  creation  of  peers  of  thi  ' 
dom."— Blackstone :  Cbmfnfnf..  Dk.  L,  ch.  2. 

lord,  r.  /.  &  i.    [LORD,  «.] 

A.  Trannitive: 

•1.  To  make  a  lord  or  master;  to  invest  with  power. 

"  He  being  thus  lorded."— Shuke*i>.    Tempest,  i.  2. 
•2.  Torule,  toi>resiile  over 


[  LORICA.  1 
l 


,       .         . 
breattplmte,  to  pla-trr.  ] 

plate  or 


2.  Tho  dignity  of  a  lord ;  a  seigniory,  a  manor. 
'  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship.' 
'Be  it  a  toritshtp,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that  word.'  " 
Khaknp.:  Henry  VI.,  VI.  II.,  iv.  7. 

[hitStffE.^       "'  A  mo<l0  of  address  to  certain  official  person- 
•     ages,  as  judges. 

4.  liomiuion,  jurisdiction*  power,  authority. 
"Death  schnl  no  more  have  lordechfpe  on  him." — H'y- 
cllffe:  Romans  vi. 


Ibre  (l),  «lare,  'leare,  «.  [A.  S.  Mr; 


with 


1.  To  plate  over;   to  cover  as  with 
plates. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  coating  or  crust ;  to  lute. 
16r  -I  cate,  a.  &.  s.    [LORICATE,  o.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Covered  or  plated  over ;  coated;  cov- 
ered with  a  double  series  of  oblique  scales,  like  a 
coat  of  mail ;  incrusted. 

B.  As  »ubst.:   An  animal  belonging  to  the  Rep- 
tilian order  Loricata.    (Dana.) 

lor'-I-cat  Sd,  «.  |  Eng.  loricat (e) ;  -ed.J  The  same 
as  LORICATE  (q.  v.j, 
*18r  I  ca    tlon,  s.  [Lat.  loricatio,  from  loricatus. 


*w*v  v»/,    Attic,    joo.10,  «.  if\.  o.  i«r, ,  cogii.  wirn  .  8. 

Dat.leer;Sv.iara;  Dan.  Jdrc;  (ii-r.  lehre;  M.  H.    pa.  par.  of  lorn-n.\ 
Oer.  ttre;  O.  H.  Oer.  Ura.]    [LEARN.]  1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  covering  anything  with 


8.  Toplejthe  lord  or  majter;  to  domineer;  toact       1.  That  which  is  or  may^be  iearned;  learning,    plates  or  crusts"  for r  defense  \~t\ie  sta'ti 
the  lord.    (Followed  by  if.)  erudition,  knowledge.  plated  or  incrusted;  incrustation. 


"  Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  loriiinu  ft  in  London  utreets." 

tlluiketp.:  llrnrt  VI.,  ft.  H.,  1T.  g. 

B.  Intratm.:  To  rulo,  to  act  as  a  lord,  to  domi- 
neer, to  rule  with  despotic  or  arbitrary  power. 
"  They  had  by  this  posMsMd  the  tower*  of  Oath, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  they  now  serve." 

.Villon:  Samioti  Ayoai'lei.  267. 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     wSrk, 


•'  He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore,  2'  A.  sul(0c<'  c"vl'r''''  "Vl'r  witl'   plate-  »r  rru«ts. 

And  make  hl»  heart  a  spirit."  S.  Tho  filling  of  walls  with  mortar. 

btron   nude  HaroM,  ill.  108.  16r  Ic  -U  Ifis,  «.    [Dimin.  of   Mod.    Lat.  /oriu* 

2.  That   which   is  taught;  teaching,  instruction,  (<!•  v -1   I 

admonition,  counsel.  Ornith.:  Lorikeet  (q.  T.). 

"Most  men  admire  I8r  -I-it,  «.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  loriut  (T) ;  cf.  also 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore."  lorikeet.} 
MUton.-  P.K.,  l.4fe.  Ornith.  (pi.):  The  sub-family  Platycorciniv  (q.».). 


whit,     fill,     father;     we.    wet,     h«re,     camel,    n«r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
wh6,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cttre.     pnlte,     cur,     rflle,     fill;     try.     Bjfrlan. 


sire, 

ffi,       01 


sir, 
=  *; 


marine; 


K«,      Pit, 
qu  -  kw. 


lorikeet 
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lot 


Idr  I  keSt,  «.  (  V  dinvln.  from  lory  (q.  v.),  on 
Analogy  with  i"n'fik'-<-t  from  parrot.] 

th-nifh.:  Loriculus,  or  Tricnoglo.ssns,  a  genns  of 
Straight-billed  Parrots.  Found  iu  ludia  aud  the 
Mnl.-i.vaii  Archipelago. 

•I8r  -I  mSr,  *lSr  I  n8r,  «.  [O.  Fr.  larmier,  from 
/orum  =  a  thong,  a  strap.]  A  maker  of  harness,  bits, 
liridles.  -traps,  mountings  for  harness  aud  saddles, 
Ac. ;  a  saddler. 

••  Kilge-toole  forgers,  lorlmert  or  bitmakers."— Holin- 
*lt>-il  DrMcr.  Brit.,  ch.  xjcv. 

18-rI-naj,  l8r  I  a -nse,  t.  pi.  [Modern  Latin 
«.<) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -inee.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidee.  The  bill  but 
-lightly  curved;  the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible 
siiiimted;  the  uotcli  obsolete;  the  lower  mandible 
slender,  conicaL  much  longer  than  high ;  thegonys 
generally  straight.  (Swainson.)  They  feed  on  the 
juices  of  flowers.  Tliey  are  the  most  brilliant  col- 
ored of  the  parrot  family,  and  inhabit  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  &c. 

•lor  -Ing,  s.  [LORE  (1),  «.]  Teaching,  instruc- 
tion, counsel,  admonition. 

I8r  I-6t,  «.  [Fr.,  Prov.  auriol;  Sp.  oriol,  from 
Lat.  aureo(u8=gpldon;  aurum=gold.] 

Ornith. .'  The  Golden  Oriole.    [ORIOLE.] 

Ibr  -Is,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Asiatic  slow  Lemuroids,  family 
Nycticebidie,  containing  but  a  single  species.  Loris, 
ur  .sVeHops  yracilis,  lias  a  meager  figure  and  long, 
lank  limbs,  with  no  tail.  Color  sooty-gray,  with 
rust-red  or  tawny  hair.  Found  in  the  South  and 
East  of  Ceylon. 

lor  -I-fis,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  luri,  the  name  of 
tin-  bird  in  some  East  Indian  languages.] 

Ornith. :  Lory,  the  typical  genus  of  tho  sub-family 
Lorinie  (q.  v.).  [LORY  (1).] 

•lorn,  *lorne,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [LOSE,  FORLORN.] 
Lost,  left,  abandoned,  forsaken,  forlorn,  undone. 

*l8r-rell,«.    [LOHEL.] 

lor  rie,  I8r  -if ,  lar  -ri8,  low  -if.  lUi-if,  s. 
[Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  lurry  =  to  drag.] 

1.  A  hand-cart  used  on  tramways,  in  mines,  or  at 
railway  stations  for  carrying  coals,  ore,  or  rubbish. 

•J.  A  truck  or  low  carriage  used  for  tho  conveyance 
of  goods. 

"(lutes  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  lurries  and  wag- 
ons. "— .Vra.  Carpenter:  North  and  South,  vol.  i.,  ch.  XV., 
p.  171. 

I8r  -U-lum,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Jorum.] 

[    I. ORE.] 

But. :  Tho  name  given  by  Acarius  to  tho  filament- 
ous-branched thallus  of  a  lichen. 

Ibr  -f  (1)  (pi.  Ibr  -16s,),  s.    [The  native  name.] 

Ornith.:  Eclnctus,  or  Lorius,  a  genus  of  Psitta- 
cid«>  (Parrots),  tribe  Androglossina?  (Amazon  Par- 
ruts  t.  The  species  inhabit  thoMelauesiau  province. 

Ibr  -f  (2),  lour-i,  s.    [Louri  is  the  native  name.] 

Ornithology:  The  South  African  name  for  the 
White-crested  Plantain-eater,  Corythaix  mittto- 
Vlwgii.  [PLANTAIN-EATER.] 

•lor  -f-mSl,  s.    [LARMIER.] 

•los,  «.    [Loos, «.]    Praise,  renown,  fame. 

•18? -a-ble,  *lo$e  a  ble,  o.  [Eng.  lose;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  lost ;  liable  to  be  lost. 

•189  -ange, «.    [LOZENGE.] 

•1896,8.    [Loss,  v.]    A  loss ;  a  giving  up. 

1696  (1),  *leese,  v.  t.  &».  [A.  S.  /osian=to  be- 
come loose,  to  escape;  leosan=tf>  lose  (pa.  t.  leas, 
pa.  par.  loren),  only  found  in  the  compound  /or- 
/«'>.s.m=to  lose  entirely  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  liezen,  in 
comp.  verliezen  (pa.  t.  rerloor.  pa.  par.  verloren); 
Ger.  lieren,  in  comp.  rerlieren  (pa.  t.  verier,  pa.  par. 
verloren);  (roth,  liusan,  in  comp.  fraliusan.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cease  to  have  possession  of,  as  by  accident; 
to  be  rid  of  unintentionally. 

"Take  heed  you  leese  it  not,  signior." 
Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humor,  v.  1. 

2.  To  be  deprived  of. 

:i.  To  forfeit  as  a  penalty,  as  we  speak  of  Paradise 
Lost. 

4.  To  suffer  diminution  or  loss  of. 

"If  the  salt  htwe  t"*t  his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted  1"— Matthew  v.  13. 

5.  To  be  freed  from. 

"E'en  Superstition  losn  every  fear." 

Pvpe:  Elo'isa  to  Abelard,  315. 

6.  To  fail  to  gain  ;  to  miss  obtaining;  not  to  gain 
or  win ;  as,  to  lose  a  battle. 

7.  To  miss ;  to  wander  from ;  to  be  separated  from. 
"He  hath  losf his  fellows."— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

8.  To  miss ;  to  fail  to  enjoy  or  receive. 

"You  have  lost  much  good  sport." 

Shakesp.:  As  Tan  Like  It,  i.  2. 


9.  To  fail  to  employ  or  enjoy  properly ;  to  waste, 
to  squander ;  to  use  unprofitably. 

"  We  shall  Jo»«  our  time."— Shaketp.:  Tempest,  Iv. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  lose  one's  way ;  to  wander  at  ran- 
dom ;  to  be  bewildered. 

•  "So  1,  in  quest  of  them,  /«<•'  myself." 

shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Error*,  i.  2. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  forfeit  anything  in  contest;  not  to  win;  to 

-  n  ll'i  •  r  loss. 

"  The  losing  gamest«r  shakes  the  box  in  vain, 
And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain." 

Drydtn:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love. 

2.  To  fail  to  gain. 

3.  To  give  in,  to  yield ;  to  suffer  by  comparison ; 
to  fall,  to  sink ;  ax,  to  lone  in  people's  estimation. 

H  1.  To  lose  one's  temper:  To  be  put  out;  to  be- 
come angry. 

2.  To  lose  one's  way :  To  wander  from  and  not  be 
able  to  find  one's  way. 

8.  To  lose  sight  of: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  cease  to  see. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  overlook,  to  forget ;  to  pass  over ;  as, 
to  lose  sight  of  a  point  in  an  argument. 

.  4.  To  be  lost  at  sea :  To  be  shipwrecked ;  to  be 
drowned. 

'lose  (2),  c.  t.    [  LIIS.  Loos,  ».]    To  praise. 
*18s.e  -a-ble,  a.    [LOSABLE.] 
•losed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LOOSE,  ».] 

*189-el,  *10I-el,  *10»-ell,  ».  &  a.  [From  the 
same  root  as  lose  (1) ,  v.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  worthless  follow ;  a  scoundrel ;  a 
lazy  vagabond. 

B.  As  adj.:  Worthless,  lazy;  good-for-nothing. 
"  Why  should  you  plain  that  lozrl  swains  refuse  youf  " 

P.  Fletcher:  Ecloyue  2. 

*l5s.  -8nge,  «.    [LOZENGE.] 


•189  -en  gSour.  *loos  en  ger,  *los-en  gour,  «. 
O.  Fr.  lostnyier,  from  (o»rnffe=flattery,  deceit,  from 
os,  Lat.  /au«=praise;  Sp.  lisonjero;  Ital.  lusin- 
ghiero.]  A  flatterer,  a  deceiver,  a  cajoler. 


IS 


Alias!  ye  lordlynges,  many  a  fals  flatour 
Is  iu  your  hous,  and  many  a  losengour." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16.812. 

•189  -8n-g6r-le,  «.  [LOSENOEOCR.]  Flattery, 
deceit,  cozening. 

"Flaterers  ben  the  devil's  nonrices,  that  nourish  his 
children  with  milk  of  losenoerie." — Chaucer:  I'ersones 
Tale. 

169  -8r,  *lees  er,«.  [Eng.  lose  (l),v.;  -er.]  One 
who  loses,  is  deprived  of,  or  forfeits  anything;  the 
opposite  to  winner  or  nainer. 

"Man  was  by  his  fault  a  great  loser,  and  became  de- 
prived of  high  advantages.  —Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  37. 

I8sh,  interj.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Lord.]  An 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  wonder,  or  surprise. 
(Scotch.) 

189  -Ing  (l),pr.  par.. a.  &«.    [LosE  (!),«.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Suffering  loss,  forfeiture,  or  deprivation. 

2.  Causing  loss;  attended  with  loss;  as,  a  losing 
game.    [HAZARD,  «.,  II.] 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  being  deprived 
of  anything;  loss. 

•16s -Iftg  (2),  a.  [LosE  (2),  f.]  Flattering,  fawn- 
ing, deceitful,  cozening. 

16s  -Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  losing  (1) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
losing  manner;  so  as  to  incur  loss. 

loss  (1),  *10S,  ».  [A.  S.  (IM  destruction,  from 
(f(5san=to  lose  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  losing,  forfeiting,  or  being  deprived 
of  anything. 

"They  reached  the  camp  unobserved,  and  captured  it, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man." — Letels:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  187. 

2.  The  state  of  losing  or  of  being  deprived  of  any- 
thing, by  forfeiture  or  deprivation. 

3.  Failure  to  win  or  gam ;  as,  the  loss  of  a  battle. 

4.  That  which  is  lost ;  that  which  one  forfeits  or 
is  deprived  of;  that  which  one  loses  by  defeat,  for- 
feiture, or  deprivation  ;  as,  His  losses  wore  heavy. 

*5.  Hurt,  harm,  disparagement. 

"No  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  company." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 

6.  Defeat,  ruin,  overthrow. 

"Tidings  were  brought  me  of  your  lo«»." 

Shakesp.:  Ucnry  l'I.,  Ft.  III.,  U.  1 

7.  The  state  of  being  lost  or  destroyed ;  as,  thedxts 
of  a  ship  at  sea. 

•8.  The  state  of  being  cast  off  and  discarded. 
"  That  for  thy  mother's  sake  art  thus  exposed  to  loss." 
Shakesp..    Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 


•9.  Failure  to  enjoy,  use  or  employ;  the  state  of 
not  enjoying  or  having  the  benefit  of. 

"  For  losa  of  Nestor's  golden  words." 

Hhtikesp.:  RapeofLuerece,  1,420. 

•10.  The  state  of  being  lit  fault  ;  the  state  of  hav- 
ing lost  the  scent  aud  trace  of  the  game. 

"  He  cried  upon  it  as  the  merest  lost." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shme.    (Induct. ) 

11.  Useless  application  ;  waste. 

^T  (1)  To  be  nt  a  loss:  To  be  embarrassed  or  uncer- 
tain ;  to  bo  puzzled. 

"Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  in  man, 
but  philosophers  are  at  a  losa  to  comprehend." — South: 
Sermona. 

(2)  To  bear  a  loss:  To  sustain  a  loss  without  giv- 
ing way ;  to  make  good  a  loss. 

•loSB-fnl,  a.  [English  l<as;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  or 
causing  loss;  detrimental,  hurtful. 

"Aught  that  might  be  loasful  or  prejudicial  to  us." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  277. 

•loss  -ISss,  'losse  lease,  a.  [Eug.  loss;  -less.] 
Free  from  loss. 

"  They  were  [upon  their  oth  to  retnrne  and  become  true 
prisoners]  suffered  harmelettse  of  bodie,  and  losselesae  of 
fur  ii  it  ure,  to  depart."  —  Uolinshtd:  Scotland  (coot,  by 
Thin),  an.  1672. 

lost,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [LosE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Parted  with;   gone  out  of  one's  possession; 
missing,  strayed ;  as,  a  lost  book,  a  lost  sheep. 

2.  Forfeited,  as  through  failure  in  a  contest  or  as 
a  penalty. 

"What  though  the  field  be  lostt 
All  is  not  lost."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  106. 

3.  Not  perceptible  to  tho  senses ;  no  longer  visible ; 
as,  land  lost  to  sight. 

4.  Not  employed  or  enjoyed  properly;   wasted; 
employed  wasteful!}1  or  ineffectually  ;  squandered. 

"lie  has  merit,  good. nature,  and  integrity,  that  are 
too  often  lost  upon  great  men."—  Pope:  Letters. 

.r>.  Having  wandered  from  the  way;  having  lost 
one's  way ;  at  fault,  bewildered;  as,  a  child  lost  in 
a  wood. 

6.  Sunk,  buried;  deeply  engaged. 

"And,  while  the  world  supposed  me  lost  in  care, 
The  joys  of  angels,  unperceived,  I  share." 

<.'ou*per:  Happy  Solitude.    (Trans.) 

7.  Hardened   beyond  sensibility  or  recovery;  as, 
lost  to  shame,  lost  to  all  vense  of  honor. 

8.  Destroyed,  ruined  ;  as,  a  ship  lost  at  sea. 

9.  Morally  ruined,  damned. 

10.  Forgotten. 

"All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  by  disobedience  in  a  lost  con- 
dition."— Barrow:  Sermona,  vol.  iii.  uer.  39. 

lost-motion,  «.  The  difference  in  the  motion  of 
a  driver  and  a  driven  part,  owing  to  looseness  of  fit 
of  boxes,  the  connecting  portion,  or  slip  of  bolt. 

iSt,  s.  [A.  S.  hint,  hl</t,  from  Weofan=to  cast  lots ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  (ot  =  a  lot,  (oren=to  cast  lots;  I  eel. 
ft/uft=a-part,  a  share,  ft(u/r=a  lot,  hlj6ta=to  obtain 
by  lot;  Dan.  lod=a  lot;  Sw.  io//=a  lot,  lo«o=to> 
cast  lots;  Ger.  Joo»  =  a  lot,  !oo*en=to  cast  lota; 
Goth.  hl,tut*  H  lot;  Fr.  lot;  Ital.  lotto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Fortune  or   fate   assigned   to  any  one;   that 
which  happens  to  any  one  without  human  foresight 
or  prevision. 

"  It  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Hi.  13. 

2.  Anything,    as    a    die,    used    in   determining 
chances;  anything  by  which  one  allows  his  future 
conduct,  fate,  or  portion  to  be  determined. 

"The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide, 
And  each  was  portioned  as  the  tots  decide." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey  xiv.  239. 

3.  The  chance  or  fortune  which  falls  to  any  one  in 
drawing  or  casting  lote. 

"And  the  coast  of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the 
children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph."— Josh, 
xviii.  11. 

4.  A  distinct  or  separate  portion  or  parcel ;  as,  a 
lot  of  goods,  a  lot  at  an  auction. 

5.  A  piece  or  portion  of  ground  allotml  to  anyone; 
any  separate  or  distinct  plot  of  ground  ;  as,  build- 
ing lots  of  ground. 

6.  A  considerable  quantity;  a  large  amount  (of- 
ten in  the  plural) ;  as.  He  has  lots  of  books. 

11.  Min.:  A  certain  portion  or  proportion  of  the 
ore  reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  mine  for  his  protec- 
tion of  the  miners'  privileges. 

IT  (1)  To  cast  lots:  To  determine  an  event,  or 
settle  the  shares,  portions,  or  fortunes  of  persons, 
by  the  throw  of  a  die  or  other  similar  contrivance. 

1  Casting  lots,  as  an  appeal  to  God,  was  sacred 
amongthe  Jews,  f'roi:  xvi.  33.  It  was  employed  in 
the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  abontl444  B.  <  ., 


boll,    bo^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a9;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -9ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  Bhus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


lot  2568 

ixiv.i.  and  in  the  clectii f  Matthias 

the  apo-tle.   \.  1)   :ti.  .1.7*  i.-Lot-  fur  life  or  death 

n  fr Dtlycast.  „ .„ __. 

/r,  catt   a,   .,„,   -  /../  iri»i  .'  To  s  h  a  re  the  for-     the  fruit  of  the  lotus  tree,  the  effi-ct  of  which  \va- 
1:  to  connect  one's  fortunes  with,  to  make  them  forget  their  friends  and  homes,  and 

I'nili;  !//•/.,/.<.  To  determine  an  erect, or  settle    t,,  I all  d.  -ir.-  ..f  returning  to  their  native  land, 

the    -hare,,   portion-,  or    fortune.-  of    per  OIIH    by    their  only  wish  being  to  live  in  Lotus-land. 
«lraw  ing  a  straw  or  similar  article  from  a  number.       *lo    tds  *     ILuTi's.l 
16t,  r.  t.    [Lor,..] 

1.  To  allot,  to  assign,  to  apportion. 

2.  To  divide  into  lot-  ;  to  arrange  in  lots;  to  cata 
lok'iie  :  a-,  to  /../  g.Hid-  for  a  sale. 

*  .    1 1.  cive  a  lot  or  fortune  to  ;  to  endow. 


Louisiana 

16  t6ph    a  gi,   n.   pi.     [Gr.=lotus-catcrs,   from       lotus-tree,  >.    [LOTE-TREE.] 

Wot  =  the  lotus  and  phntjein- toeat.]  loud,  *loude,  a.  &  adr.    I  A.  S.  httd;  cogn.  with 

i:r.  Mi/tli.:  The  name  given  to  a  people  who  ate  of    Dut.  luid;  O.H.Oor.  Mat;  ()er.  lau«=loud;  Latin 


16t  -tSr-f...    [Eng  M;  -ery;  Fr.  lot,  He.} 

1.   He  allotment  or  disposition  of  prll«»  by  Chance  , 

or  lot;  tho  drawing  of  lots.    Lotteries  are  carried    but  the  rabble."—  M>/<r.  Humrr'n  ixlutaey.    (Post.  t 
out  by  moans  of  a  number  of  t  ickets  drawn  at  the       2   Giving  out  or  causing  groat  noise  ;  emitting  a 

' 


in  icivfvi','  Ur.  k/utoi^reuownoti.J 
A.  At  atijectiit : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Strong  or  powerful  in  sound ;  noisy ;  striking 
tho  ear  with  great  force. 

'•r  have  observed  that  the  Inudfut  huzzas  given  to  a 
man  in  a  triumph,  proceed  not  from  hi»  friend*. 


lot-teller,  ».    A  witch ;  a  fortune-teller. 

lot- tree,  «. 

Hot.:  PyruHarin. 

U'-ta,  «.    I  Lat.  loiu»=neat.    (Jtfc.Vicol(.)J 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  (iadidv.  The  chin  has  one 
barbel,  tin-  upper  jaw  i-  longer  than  the  lower;  the 
lateral  line  is  indi-l  inct  ;  t  lie  ventral  tins  in  front  of 
the  pectoral- and  wide  apart.  Lota  ruli/arit  is  the 
Burbot  <q.  v.i,  /,.  malm,  the  Ling  (q.  v.). 

16    tal-lte,  ».     [Named  after  Lotala,  Finland; 
siitT.  •//.  i  A/in.).] 
.Win.:  The  same  as  HEDENBEROITE  {q.v.). 

16te  (!),».   [LOTUS.] 
lote-bush, «. 

lint.:   [LiiTK-TREE,  1.] 

lote-tree,  ». 

Hotany : 

1.  /    iti'lnin  lotus,  the  fruit  of  which  may  have 
hem  t  hat  which  gave  the  name  to  the  ancient  Lo- 
lophairi.    Claims  have  been  made  also  in  favor  of 

<  auntralis.  though  it  is  now  believed  that  .Yi'- 
/r<irm  t i-nli  ,it<ita  was  the  genuine  species.  Palmer, 
evidently  referring  to  this  species,  says,  that  its 
fruit  which  is  called  Nehuk.  is  a  small  round  berry, 
in  taste  something  like  the  jargonelle  pear,  and  is 
a  great  favorite  with  the  Bodawin.  It  grows  freely 
in  tho  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

2.  Dimpyrot  lotut. 

16te  (2),  t.  i  Fr.  Me,  lottt,  from  Mod.  Latin  /o/o.] 
\  n-li;  the  eel-pout, 

16  tS 

-etf.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Papilionaceae. 

s,il..irllirii:  LIparieiK.  Oeniirteie,  Trtfollm,  Indigofe 
Psoralies*.  Gutngeie,  Brongniartea?,  and  Astraguleo?. 

•16te   by,    «lud   bf ,   ».     [Etyra.   doubtful.] 
bed-fellow;  a  concubine. 

16th,  a.    [ LOATH.] 

1.  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant,  disinclined. 


vng  ou   or  casn 

game  time,  some  of  winch  entitle  their  owners  to      .        '    r  rKlwprf,,i  s(, 
)riz..>.  while  tho  rest  are  blanks.     Lotteries  are    strong  or  power 
requently  romirtod  to  for  tho  purpose  of   raising       II.  Figuratively: 


money  for  public  purposes. 
2.  A  chance,  a  more  hazard  ;  as.  It  is  all  a  lottery. 
•3.  The  prize,  lot,  or  portion  which  falls  to  one  s 
share. 

"The  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing." 

Shakftp.:    .Vrrchnut  tif  IViniv,  ii.  1. 

18V-M,  iSt-A,  *.  [Ital.  fof/o=a  lot,  a  lottery :  Fr. 
loto. ]  A  game  of  chance,  played  in  somo  cases  with 
a  series  of  balls  or  knobs,  numbered  from  1  to  90, 
With  a  set  of  cards  or  counters  having  correspond- 
ing numbers.  The  balls  are  put  into  a  revolving 
urn,  and  a  certain  number  allowed  to  drop  out,  one 
by  one.  The  player  who  holds  a  card  containing  a 
column  of  figures,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of 
each  of  tho  balls  successively  dropped,  gains  tho 
stakes  deposited  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 

16    tur,  «.    [Native  name.)    (See  the  compound.) 

lotur-bark, «. 

But. :  fho  bark  of  Symplocotracemota,  a  tree  be- 
longing to  tho  natural  order  Styracacecp,  and  found 
grow  ing  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  It  has  a  bitter  aromatic  taste, 
and  is  used  in  India  as  a  dyeing  material. 

16  tttr  -I-dlne,  «.  [Eng.,  &c..  lotur;  Lat.  id(em) 
=  tho  same,  and  Eng.  suff.  -me  (C/wnt.).) 

An   alkaloid    extracted,    together   with 


loturine,  from  lotur-bark  by  means  of  hot  alcohol,    nlen  „;,(,  whom 
and  separated  from  the  latter  by  its  solubility  in 
potassium  thiocyanate.    It  is  an  amorphous  body 
yielding  amorphous  salts.    It  is  soluble  in  concou- 

,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  /«((««),•  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.    trated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  forming  yellow 

fluorescent  solutions. 
16    tu  rlne,  ».    [English,  Ac.,  lotur  (bark);  -in* 


1.  Boisterous,  stormy,  rough. 

"  Make  your  best  haste;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land;  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather." 

Skakeif.:    H'lnter'i  Talt,  ill.  8. 

2.  Making  use  of  high,  vehement,  or   positive 
words ;  clamorous,  noisy. 

"If  lawyer,  ttiutt  whatever  cause  he  plead, 
But  proudest  of  the  wont,  if  that  succeed." 

I  :,,r,n  r     Wipe.  201. 

3.  Ostentatious,  pompous,  pretentious,  boastful. 

4.  Flashy,  showy.    (Applied  to  dress  or  manners.) 
"In  a  much  louder  style  than  is  freely  patronized  on 

this  side  of  the  channel." — Cnrlyte:  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

*5.  Urgent,  pressing,  crying. 
B.  A.I  adv.:  In  a  loud  manner,  loudly ;  with  great 
noise,  voice,  or  sound. 

"While,  bathed  in  sweat,  from  fire  to  fire  he  flew; 
And,  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iltait  xviii.  438. 

•loud-lunged,  a.  Having  strong  lungs,  so  as  to 
bo  able  to  speak  loudly  ;  uttered  with  a  loud  voice. 
(Tennyson :  Sea  Dreamt,  244.) 

•loud-mouthed,  a.  Talking  big;  boastful,  brag- 
gart. 

"They,  too,  like  ourselves,  are  apt  to  contemn  and  dis- 
believe in  the  threats  of  Initd-mouthed  braggart*  like  the 
we  are  dealing." — London    Daily   Tele. 


Chem.:  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  bark  of 
Symploco*  racemosa  by  means  of  hot  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  in  efflorescent  crystals,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  chloroform,  and  acetone;  insoluble  in 
water,  ammonia,  caustic  soda,  and  potassium 
thiocyanato.  It  melts  at  234',  and  sublimes,  form- 


*_.  Loathsome,  disagreeable,  odious,  unpleas-  ing  colorless  prisms.  Its  solution  in  dilute  acids 

ant.  exhibits  a  fluorescence  brighter  than  that  of  quinine 

16  tha  -ri-6.  ».  [From  the  name  of  one  of  the  S,'!'Phatf'  Loturiiie  forms  well-crystallizoif  salts. 

character-  in  Row.- '- r'.nr  Penitent.]  A  libertine;  Tho  hydrochloride.  which  is  soluble  in  water  and 

•I   i-iv   lleeeiler-    -I    -eilncerof   u-omeli  BlCOllOl,  fomlS    double    SaltS    With     t  llO    ChlorlllCS    of 

au.odM,,  .r.asducer    fwomon  platinum,   gold,    and    mercury.    The    hydriodide 


*16th    ful,  a.     (Eng.  loth;  ful(l).]     Loathsome, 
•16tn  -19,  <t.  &  adu.    [Eug.totH;-li/.] 
A.  At  adj.:  Loathsome. 


16  tlon,  «.  [Lat. /orio  =  a  washing,  from  lotus, 
pa.  par.  of  tar»  =  to  wash  ;  Fr.  lotion;  Sp.  focton.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lanauage : 

1.  The  act  of  washing;  espec.,  a  washing  of  the 
akin  with  some  preparation  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 


lOUd-YOlced,  n.    Having  a  loud  voice. 

"Suns,    moons,    and    earths,    upon    their    loud-voiced 

spheres, 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me."— Byron;  Cain,  Hi.  1. 

^y  Obvious  compounds :  loud-acclaiming,  loud- 
rchoinn,  loud-exultiny,  loud-laughing,  loud-resound- 

*16~ud  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  loud;  -ful(i).]    Loud,  noisy, 
loud  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  loud;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  loud  manner  or  voice,  noisily,  clamorously, 
with  great  noise. 

2.  Vehemently,  clamorously. 

"To  the  royal  office,  and  the  royal  person,  they  loudly 
and  sincerely  professed  the  strongest  attachment." — 
Mitcaulay:  Hist,  t'.n.j.  ch.  ii. 

3.  Showily,  flashily ;    as,    to    bo  loudly  dressed. 
(Slang.) 

lo~ud    ness,  «.    [Eng.  loud;  -ness,] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  loud,  or  causing 
great  noise  or  sound  ;  noisiness;  as,  the, /our'neo*  of 
a  clap  of  thunder. 

2.  (lamorousness,  clamor,  vehemence,  uproar. 

"  The  prayers  took  their  price  and  strength, 
Not  from  the  ttindnett  nor  the  length.' 

Crtuhate:  Epitaph  tin  Mr.  A*hton. 

S.  Ostentation,  sliowiuess.   Hashin.  --,    pompon-. 


pla 

forms  a  double  salt  with  the  iodide  of  mercury. 
The  tannate  is  an  amorphous    powder.    |  l.mri: 

BARK.] 

16    tus,  16    t6s,  .<.    [Lat.  Jofiw,  lotus;  Or. /oro»= 

ILAiadv.:    \\ithreluctance:    reluctantly,   un-    (i)  the  Egyptian  water-lily,  Nelumbium  gpeciosum; 
ilhngly.    (Xco«:  Don  Kode rick,  v.)  (2)  the  lotus-tree,  Zisyphus  lota*.  &c.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  <t-  Myth.:    Nrlumhium  speciomm, 
a  Water-lily  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  on  those  of  India.    It  is  tho  Egyptian 
bean  of  Pythagoras.    fNELfMBIi'M.] 

2.  Hot.:  Hird's-foot  Trefoil.    Tho  typical  genus  of    ness.    (Slang.) 

-      -  *lle  papilionaceous  tribe  Lotew  (q.v.).    Tho  calyx       I6ngh,  loch  (gh,  eft  guttural),  subst. 

jngor  keepinc  it  fair.  is    five-toothed,  the  teeth  nearly  equal,  the  keol    fLix  11  1 

2.  A  preparation  or  cosmetic  applied  to  certain    ascending    much    acuminate,    the  i    or,\   Lana  •  A  loch  a  lake 

parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face  or  hands,  for  the  pur-    legume   cylindrical,    somewhat 
pose  of  making  or  keeping  the  skin  fair.  spongy   within,    and    imperfectly 

II.  Phar.:  \  liquid,  generally  pure  water,  hold-    m»"y   colled.      Fifty    species    are 
ing  in  solution   a   medicinal  agent,  and  which  is    known. 

applied  to  some   part    of   the   body,  to  wash  a  part  "  Eating  the  Into*  day  by  day." 

morliidly  affected  with    the    view   of  cleansing   it,  !•  million:  Lotot-Ealert,  106. 

relieving  pain,  stimulating  cutan -  action.  Ac.       3.  Architecture:  An  ornament  fro- 

Pin  ie  arc  many  kinds  of  lotion  employed.     They    nuently  seen    on    the   capitals   of 
take  their  names  either  from   their  chief  con-titu-     Egyptian    column-.      It    re-embles 

•ontj  or  from  the  pun for  which  they  are  used;    n,,.  1,ir.-,.nt  whitelilyof  Egypt,  or 

yet    more   closely   AY/wrii/Wiii,i    «/>t'- 
ciVMnin,  now  extinct. 

•     I  he    l.uropoan   Lotu-   is  lii,n- 
puroe  lotu*.  and  the  Indian  Lotus 

.1:1-11  iHihfsren*.   INVMPH^A.J 

lotus-berry, «. 

Rot.:    Hl/rH'iniinn  i-in-im-i  n. 


[Ir. 


.  or 
a*,  iodine  lotion,  anodyne  lotion. 

SonieTinies  the  term  lotion  is  restricted  to  a 
liquid  iij.  plied  to  the  fa<-.-.  one  used  on  tho  body 
being  calle<l  an 


. 
ng  calle<l  an  embrocation  ii|.  v.). 

16-t6  (!),«.  [Hind.]  A  poli-hed  brass  pot  used 
for  cooking,  drinking,  and  drawing  water. 

l6t-6(2),«.    [LOTTO.] 

16  t6-n6~nld  8  «B.  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  latmumin, 
gen  it.  liil'inniiidiio);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  siifT.  -<-ir.  | 

lint  .   A  family  of  Loterp.  sub-trilM!  (ieni-teii-. 

16  t6  n6  -nls,  ».  [Lat.  liiliiul.  and  ononu=tho 
tall  rest-harrow,  iiiuini*  nntii/mimm.  \ 

I'.'il.:    The  tyjiical  genus  of   the  family    I.  nlono 

llidiw  (q.  V.). 


Lotus. 


.         .  .  ,  . 

2.  Mininii:  A  natural  opening  in  the  mine  lined 
with  bunches  and  knobs  of  ore. 

lough-direr,  >. 

Ornith. :  Mergut  albellut,  tho  Smew. 

•lOUgh,  pret.  ofv.    |  Lin-nit,  r.  | 

Iqfl  IB  d'or,  (*  silent), .-.-.  [Fr.=a  louis  of  gold.] 
A  i  rench  gold  coin,  issued  first  by  Louis  XIII..  in 
H'.Hi,  and  discontinued  in  17U!>.  Its  value  varied  at 
dillerent  timcc  from  $4.14  to  $4.69. 

Lou  Is  i  an  a,  *.  Named  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France.  ( 'ailed  the  "Creole  State."  Purchased 
by  United  States,  1SU3.  for  $15.UUU,UUO.  Louisiana 
admitted  as  a  State  under  present  name,  Aprils, 
1812.  First  sugar  cano  cultivated  in  United  S 
near  Now  Orleans  1751.  First  sugar  mill  17>.  Kir-t 
shipment  of  cotton  abroad  1784.  Seceded  January 


„,,.,,  ,,„.  ijritish  nnd'ondoii"  the  war.  '  Educational 
lotus-land,  lotos-laud,  «.    The  ootmtryof  tho    facilities  average.     Climate:  Temperature  ranges 
Lotophagi  (q.  v.).    (Tennymin :  I.ot<nt-K<itcrt,\5t.)      from  44"  to  100°,  average  summer  81',  winter  55', 


fate,     f&t, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     wBrk, 


what,     f&ll,     father;      we.     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
,     OB      e; 


marine;    g6,    p6t, 
ey      a.       qu      kw. 


louisite 

Rainfall  57  inches,  chiefly  in  spring  nncl  summer. 

Summers  long  and  occasionally  hot.      Health  avcr- 

lotaal  death-rate  lower  than  in  many  north- 

i-ra  sections.    Occasional  yellow  fevor  in  the  cities. 

10U  -Is  Ite,  subst.  [Named  by  Honoymnnn  after 
II.  Louis,  who  analyzed  it ;  suff.  -He  (Ann.).] 

.Min. :  A  mineral  of  leek-green  color,  transparent, 
glassy;  streak,  white;  fracture,  splintery.  Hard- 
6'1;  specitlc  gravity,  2'41.  ('(imposition: 
Silica,  lfcl'74  ;  alumina,  0*57;  protoxide  of  iron,  I'25; 
lime.  17-L'T:  magnesia,  0/38;  potash,  3-38;  soda.O'OS; 
water,  12-90. 

Louis  Quatorze  (as  L6 -8  ka  torz  ),  «.  [Fr. 
=  Louis  XIV. |  The  namegiren  to  a  meretricious 
^t  \  le  of  architecture  and  internal  decoration  which 
prevailed  in  Franco  in  tho  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
was  marked  by  a  deterioration  of  taste,  the  natural 
lawsof  architecture  being  more  and  more  neglected, 
anil  replaced  by  certain  conventional  rules  for  the 
application  of  the  Roman  columnar  orders.  The 
principal  architect  of  this  stylo  was  Jules  Hardouin 
Hansard,  by  whom  were  built  tho  palaces  of  Ver- 
sailles (1647-1708),  Marly,  the  Grande  Maison,  and 
also  the  Invalidos  at  Paris.  The  windows  are 
larger,  the  riwms  more  lofty,  than  in  the  preceding 
!>'•>  M.I(,  and  in  everything  there  was  a  striving  after 
pomp  ami  sumptuousness.  In  internal  decorations 
mirrors  were  freely  introduced,  and  may  be  said  to 
hi'como  a  distinctive  feature  of  interiors.  Gilt 
stucco-work  was  largely  used,  the  scroll  and  shell 
patterns  being  the  characteristic  features  of  orna- 
mental decoration,  the  panels  being  formed  by 
chains  of  scrolls,  concave  and  convex  alternately, 
hut  symmetry  of  arrangement  was  largely  neglected. 

Louis  Quiiize  (as  Ld  -8  kaftz),  ».  [Fr.=Louis 
XV.  |  Tho  name  sometimes  given  to  the  style  of 
architecture  and  internal  ornamentation  prevailing 
in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  often 
known  under  the  designation  Rococo  (q.  v.).  Inter- 
nal arrangement  and  decoration  are  tho  main  char- 
i  i  ics  of  the  stylo  of  this  period,  and  in  this 
direction  the  best  results  were  doubtless  obtained. 
Largo  and  lofty  rooms,  as  well  as  scope  for  display, 
\v--re  indispensable;  consequently  this  style  of  em- 
bellishment was  most  happily  carried  out  in  state 
Mients,  especially  in  princely  castles  and  pal- 
aoe  .anil  tho  mansions  of  tho  aristocracy.  There 
was  tho  greatest  freedom  in  tho  treatment  of  archi- 
tectural forms,  to  tho  disregard  of  all  laws,  and 
1 1  -re  >r..p'-  was  given  to  the  most  fantastic  com bina- 
tions.  Curved  lines  superseded  all  straight  lines 
hot  h  in  ground  plans  anil  in  designs,  while  themost 
ordinary  and  characteristic  embellishments  were 
volutes. 'shell-fish  and  scrolls,  groups  of  fruit,  gar- 
laiuls  of  (lowers,  hangings,  &c. 

loiin,  lound,  a.  [Icel.  Imin;  Sw.  lugn.]  Calm, 
low  and  sheltered,  still,  tranquil. 

loun, «.    [Loos.] 

loun  d5r,  r.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  h(<iun>i=tho  buttocks.] 
To  heat  severely,  to  flog. 

16~un  de"r,  s.  [LOUNDEB,  r.]  A  severe,  stunning 
blow. 

*16un -d§r-er,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  idler,  a 
vagabond. 

16~un  der-Ing,  s.  [LOUNDEB,  r.]  A  severe  beat- 
ing or  Hogging. 

lounge,  v.  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  hingis=s\ 
drowsy  or  dreamy  fellow  (Kernel/);  from  O.  Fr. 
Jom//H=a  drowsy,  awkward  fellow;  from  Lat.  Ion- 
«M=long.J 

1.  To  idle  about,  to  loll  or  dawdle,  to  move  lazily. 
"You  who  have  lounged  about  to  BO  good  purpose."— 

Loiniyrr,  No.  viii. 

2.  To  loll  or  recline  lazily  ;  as,  to  lounge  on  a  sofa, 
lounge  (1),*.    [LOUNGE,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  lounging,  strolling,  or  idling  about. 
'2.   The  act  of  lolling  or  reclining  lazily. 
:t.  A  place  where  idlers  or  loungers  resort. 
"Whose  shop  served   ns  a   fashionable  lounge." — iVis.t 
•III:  Aliitffin,  p.  278. 

4.  A  couch  or  sofa  with  a  back  and  one  end. 
"Clayton  threw  himself  on  a  /oi/iiye  by  the  opea  door." 

— .Vrs.  11,-,-i-her  Stowe:  Dred,  ch.  xii. 

lounge  (2), «.    [LUNGE.] 

loun -ger,  s.  [Eng.  lounge,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
lounges  or  idles  about ;  an  idler,  a  lazy  fellow. 

"They  naturally  became  beggars  and  lounger*." — Jtfa- 
caitldn:  Hist.  EIIJJ.,  ch.  xiv. 

16"ung  -Ing,  a.    [LOUNGE,  v.] 

1.  Idling  or  dawdling  about. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  lounger. 
"[He]  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  the  lounging  manner 

of  a  man  perfectly  at  home." — Irving:  Goldsmith,  ch.  xxx. 

loup,  v.  i.    [LEAP,  LOPE,  «.] 

1.  To  leap. 

"But  it's  just  the  laird's  command,  and  the  loon  maun 
loup."— Scott:  Rob  Ron,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  To  give  way,  to  break.     (Said  of  frost.) 
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loup-the-dyke,  a.  Giddy,  unsettled,  runaway. 
(Scotch.) 

loup  ga  rou  .  *.  [Fr.,  a  pleonastic  form,  in 
which  the  lirst  element  13  repeated  in  the  second ; 
Zoup=a  wolf,  and  i/ur»ii,  from  Low  Lat.  ijerul/ihut 
=a  werewolf.  (Littrf.)]  A  werewolf,  a  lycan- 
thrope.  (Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.,  i.  :il.V) 

loup    Ing,  i>r.  par.  or  a.    [Loup,  t>.] 

louplng-lll,  a.  A  disease  among  sheep,  causing 
them  to  spring  up  and  down  when  moving  forward  ; 
the  leapiug-ovil.  (Scotch.) 

louplng-on  stane,  ».  A  stepping-stone,  or  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  to  assist  one  in  getting  on  horseback ; 
a  horse-block. 

lour,  r.  »'.    [LOWEE  (2), ».] 

*16ur  -dane,  *16ur  den,  «.    [LURDANE.] 

loure,  louvre,  >.    [Fr.] 

Mus. :  A  dance  adapted  to  an  air  called  "  L'aim- 
ahle  vaiiH incur,  '  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  of 
Louis  XIV.  Some  authors,  however,  consider  it  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  jig,  or  a  waltz.  The  name  is, 
perhaps,  derived  from  tho  word  tourer,  to  bind  notes 
together,  to  slide. 

louse,  s.    [A.  S.  ilia.] 

1.  Ortl.  Lang.  <f-  Zool. :  The  germs  Pediculus.    The 
sexes  of  lice  are  distinct.    The  female  is  oviparous, 
producing  eggs,  popularly  called  nits.    The  young 
are  hatched  in  live  or  six  days,  and  in  eighteen  these 
are  capable  of   reproduction.     Three  spocios  are 
parasitic  in  certain  circumstances  on  man.    The 
Body  or  Clothes  Louse,  Pediculus  corporis  or  veiti- 
mentorum ;  tho  Head  or  Common  Louse,  P.  capitin; 
and  tho  Pubic  or  Crab  Louse.  P.  pultis.    The  first 
species  lives  in  the  folds  of  tlie  clothing  in  some 
elderly  and  uncleanly  people.    It  has  the  abdomen 
three  times  as  broad  as  tho  thorax.    It  is  the  insect 
which  produces  thediseasecalledPhthiriasis  (q.v.), 
unless  tho  agent  in  this  case  bo  a  fourth  spocios 
P.  tabescentium. 

2.  Script.:  The    third   plague  of    Egypt  was  an 
immense  multiplication  of  Heb.  kinnim,  kinnont, 
kin  num.    in   tho    Bible   rendered  "lice."      (Exod. 
viii.  16-18;  Ps.  cv.  31.)     What  insect  is  intended  has 
been  much  debated,  some  pronouncing  for  tho  louse, 
others  for  the  gnat. 

^f  Bird  Lien   constitute    the   order  Mallophaga. 
Plant  Lice  is  the  ordinary  English  name  for  Aphides, 
louse-bur,  s. 
Hot.:  Xanthium  striimarium. 

16"use'-b6r  rjf,  s.  [Eng.  louse,  and  l>errt/.~l  (See 
the  compound.) 

louseberry-tree, ». 

Hot. :  A  namn  for  Euonymus  curopcfut. 

I6use'-w8rt,  ».    [  Eng.  louse,  and  irort.] 

Hot.:  Tho  genus  Pedicularis  (q.  v.i.  Tho  Marsh 
Lousowort  is  J'etliculariti  puluetria;  the  Pasture 
Lousewort  P.  suti-atica. 

*16"us,e,  o.  t.  [LOUSE,  «.]  To  clean  or  clear  from 
lice. 

"You  sat  and  lous'd  him  nil  the  sunshine  day." 

Sieifl:  A  Postural  Dialogue. 

I6us -I-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  lousy;  -ly."\  In  a  lousy 
manner  ;  meanly,  paltrily,  scnrvily. 

lOUS'-I-ne'SB,  ».  [Eug.  louxy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lousy  or  abounding  with  lice. 

"Trees  (especially  fruit-bearers  t  are  infested  with  the 
measles— to  this  commonly  succeeds  lousinesn." — Evelyn: 
Solrit.  II.  vii.  6. 

Ifius,  -?,  *l(Jw§  -lg,  a.    [Eng.  lout(e) ;  -».] 

1.  Over-run  with  lice;  abounding  or  infested  with 
lice. 

'•'Sweetbriar  and  gooseberry  are  only  tinny  in  dry  time* 
or  very  hot  places." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Extremely  low,  mean,  or  contemptible. 

"  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the  lousy 
knave,  mine  host." — Shakesp.:  .Merry  H'ires  oj  Windsor, 
iii.  3. 

lout,  *lowt,  «.  [LouT,  c.J  An  awkward  fellow, 
a  clown,  a  bumpkin. 

"  This  tout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods." 
Shakesp. .-  Cymbtlint,  v.  2. 

Iffiit,  »l<Swt,  «10Wte,  r.  l.  &  t.  [A.  S.  /ii/,i/i  to 
stoop;  cogn.  with  Icel.  htta  =  to  bow  down;  lutr— 
bont,  stooping;  Sw.  /uiu  =  to  lean;  Dan.  iude=to 
stoop.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  bow,  to  stoop. 
"True  Thomas,  he  pulled  off  his  cap. 
And  touted  low  down  to  his  knee." 

Scoff:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  i. 

*B.  Trant. :  To  treat  as  a  lout ;  to  make  a  fool  of. 
"  I  am  towte'i  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier." 

Sliuke*ii.:   Henry  VI.,  ft.  /.,  iv.  3. 
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16~ut  ~lgh,  »l<Jwt  Ish,  a.  ["Eng.  lout;  -i«A.J  Liko 
a  lout;  clownish,  awkward,  mile. 

'*  Thia  loutith  clown  is  such  that  you  never  saw  so  Ill- 
favored  a  visur."—  Sidney:  Arctutta,  bk.  1. 

I6ut  -Ish-lf  ,  adv.  [Eag.loutitli;  -la.]  In  a  lout- 
ish, awkward,  or  clownish  manner;  like  a  lout. 

Ifiut  -ISh-nSss,  «.    f  English  loutish.  \-nett.  \    The 
quality  or  state  of    being  loutish;   clownish: 
awkwardness,  rudeness. 

Idu  -v8r,  «lduvre,  *loo  -v8r,  *lov-er,  ».  [O.  Fr. 
louvert,  for  Vouvert=  tho  open  (spac*1!,  from  h-  (art.) 
=the,  and  ouvert,  pa.  par.  of  aut-rir=to  open.] 

Architecture  : 

1.  A  turret  on  a  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoko  or 
steam  ;  a  lantern. 

2.  .Sloping  boards  overlapping  each  other,  with  a 
space  between  for  ventilation  ;  also  called  luhVr- 
boarding,  louvre  or  luffer  window  or  work. 

"  They  were  soon  after  found  dead  in  the  dove-coto, 
famished  for  want  of  food,  and  unable  to  fly  up  per- 
pendicularly, and  so  out  at  the  lurtr."—  fuller:  n'orthteii 
\ortliamptonshtre. 

*  Tho  Louvre,  in  Paris,  issaid  to  have  been  a 
royal  residence  in  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  628.  It  was 
a  prison-tower  constructed  by  Philippe  Augustus  in 
12U4.  It  afterwards  became  a  library,  and  Charles, 
VI.  made  it  his  palace  (about  1364).  The  new  build- 
ings, begun  by  Francis  I.  in  1528,  were  enlarged  and 
adornoa  by  several  successive  kings,  more  partic- 
ularly Louis  XIV.  Napoleon  I.  turned  it  into  a 
museum,  and  deposited  in  it  tho  finest  collection  of 
paintings,  statues,  and  treasures  of  art  known  in 
the  world.  Tho  chief  of  those  brought  from  Italy 
have  since  been  restored  to  tho  rightful  possessors. 
The  magnificent  buildings  of  the  new  Louvre,  begun 
by  Napoleon  I.  and  completed  by  Napoleon  III.,  were 
inaugurated  by  the  latter  in  great  state,  Aug.  14, 
1857.  The  library  was  destroyed  and  other  build- 
ings much  injured  by  tho  communists.  May,  1871. 

louvre-boards,  luffer-boards,  lever-boards, 
suhst.  pi. 

Arch.:  Sloping  boards  or  bars  placed  across  a 
window  to  exclude  rain,  while  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  sound  :  louvres. 

louvre-window,  «. 
Arch.  :   A   window   in    a 
church    tower    or    belfry, 

Eirt  hilly  closed  by  louvre- 
wrds  (q.  v.). 

lAv-a-ble,  a.  [English 
lov(e)  ;  -able.]  Worthy  or 
deserving  of  being  loved  ; 
amiable. 

"And  whiche  been  hool  and 
eooth  and  chast  A  rightwys, 
and  lovable,  to  yhe."  —  It'ycliffc: 
Laodlsensls,  p.  100. 

16  v  -age,  l6ve'-age  (age 
as  14),  'love  ach.'llv  Ish, 
«.  [«y  corrup.  from  O.  Fr. 
leveshe  (Fr.  iit^c/w.'),  liuv- 
esche,  tuvesche,  from  Lat. 
levwtieum,  altered  from 
litiusticum  (q.  v.)  =  a  plant 
indigenous  to  Liguria, 


Louvre-window. 
country   of   Cisalpine 
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Gaul;    Ligusticuf  =  pertaining    to   Liguria;    Port. 
levMico;  Ital.  levMico,  libiitico.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   An    aromatic   drink   prepared 
from  the  plant. 

II.  Botany. 

1.  The  genus  Ligusticum  (q.  T.).    Scottish  lovage 
is  Liyusticum  scoticum. 

2.  Achillea  liguttica. 

l6ve,  *lov-i-en,  *luv-l-en,  *lov-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S.  luflgan,  lufian,  from  (u/u=love  (q.  v.)  ;  O.  H. 
Gor.  liuban,  liupan;  Ger.  lieben;  Dnt.  lieven. 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  regard  with  strong  feelings  of  affection, 
combined  with  gratitude;  to  feel  devotion  toward. 

"Thou  (halt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart. 
and  with  all  thy  sou),  and  with  all  thy  mind."  —  Uatthew 
xxii.  37. 

2.  To  regard  with  feelings  of  tender  affection,  as 
one  sex  toward  tho  other;  to  be  in  love  with. 

"  Husbands,  litve  your  wives  as  Christ  loved  the  church." 
Kphestans  v.  25. 

3.  To  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  friend. 

4.  To  be  pleased  with  ;  to  like  ;  to  delight  in. 
"  His  rider  loved  not  speed."  —  Stiakesp.:  Sonnet  H. 

*5.  To  treat  well  ;  to  bo  kind  to  ;  to  be  favorable 
to. 

"  Kynewolf,  of  the  kynred  of  Adelnrdes  blo-le, 
A  while  lufeil  the  Inglis,  It  wele  with  tham  stode." 
Kobert  de  tirunne,  p.  9. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  entertain  feelings  of  affection  toward  others  ; 
to  bo  affectionate  and  kind. 

He  that  loueth  not  knoweth  not  God."—  1  John  iv.  8. 
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'J.  To  [»•  tonderly  affected  toward  another  of  the 
opposite  §ez ;  to  U- in  II.M-. 

"She  cttniint  chfXMa  bat  love.'1 

Sh<ikr*f>.     I'tMu*  and  Adtmtt,  79. 

:i.  To  bo  tenderly  attached  to  each  other;  to  love 
euch  nil. IT. 

"  Nerer  two  ladies  loved  as  they  da" 

Shaketp.;  AM  You  Like  It,  I.  1. 

4.  To  bo  pleased ;  to  feel  pleasure. 

"  He  loved  also  to  walk  the*e  meadows."—  Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim'* i*roffre*g,  pi.  il. 

I6ve.  it.  t-\-  S.  tufu ;  coijn.  with  Oer.  Hebe ;  O.  H. 
tier,  liupn,  /iu/»t,  KUHS.  Ito6ov=loTe;  Sausc.  lobhu 
=coTot<>uttness.  Allied  to  /t>/(q.T.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  ^in.nj,'  fr'clintf  of  affection,  combined  with 
grutitudo  and  reverence. 

"For  this  im  the  i»rr  of  God,  that  we  keep  hli  com- 
mandtueaU."— \Jokn  v.  8. 

2.  Deroted  attachment  to  a  person  of  the  opposite 
MX. 

"  Yen— it  wiw  love — if  t  hon^htn  of  tendernean, 
Tried  in  temptation,  n(ren^thHii«d  by  diKtretw, 
Unmoved  i-v  abnence,  firm  in  every  clime, 
And  yet— oh,  more  than  all  !— untired  by  time  ; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile. 
Could  render  luHen.  were  ahe  near  to  amife  , 
Nor  rage  could  tire,  nor  flick  new*  fret  to  Tent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  hit*  discontent  : 
Whirl,  ttttll  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmnewi  part, 
!,«•«(  that  hiri  look  of  i/rit-f  Khonld  reach  her  heart ; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 
If  there  be  Jure  in  mortals — this  waa  lave!" 

Byrvn.-  Corsair,  I.  12. 

3.  Strong    attachment,    liking,   or    inclination; 
fmidnesH  of  or  for  anything. 

4.  (Courtship ;  in  the  phrase  to  make  /otv=U>  court, 
to  woo. 

"I>emetriti« 

Made  lovf  to  NV.l;ir'«  dtiut;hter  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul." 

Shaktsf*. :  Midsummer  .v/jy/i/'-t  Dream.  1.  1, 

K.  Tenderness;  parental  care. 

"  No  relifrion  that  ever  wan.  no  fully  represents  the  good- 
mm  of  Ood  and  His  tender  lovt  to  mankind."— Tillotson. 

6.  A  pemon  in  love ;  a  lover. 

"Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  fnrea." 

Shfitceip..  King  John,  iii.  4. 

7.  That  which  is  loved  ;  tho  object  of  one's  affec- 
tions; a  sweetheart. 

"One  way  or  other,  «he  is  for  a  king ; 
And  she  tihull  \><-  my  tovf,  or  else  my  queen." 

SHakegp.:  llcnrv  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 
8*  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 
44  Farewell  !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetinKa.  '<*".  to  thee." 

Shakes?..  Romto  and  Juliet,  ill.  6. 

*9.  A  kindness;  a  favor  done. 

"  What  good  lure  may  I  perform  to  you  ?  " 

>7taA..-r.      Kiti'j.luhH,  iT.  L 

10.  A  state  of  favor,  fricndnilup,  goodwill,  or  close 
intimacy. 

"Ood  brought  Daniel  into  favor  and  tender  love  with 
the  prinoe/'-DaniVi1,  i.  ». 

II.  A  representation   or  personification  of  love; 


(1)  (if  i  'u  j.iil.  tlin  K<»1  of  love. 
i  - 1  Of  \ruu-.  the  gcxldegg  of  * 
"She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  i*  not  loved." 

Shttkesp.:    Venus  and  A(tontf,nO. 
(3)  A   Cupid;   a  picture  or  etatuo  representing 
Love. 

"Such  was  his  form,  AS  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  tores  bestow." 

Ilryden:  I'fnyrfix  ami  JfyrrAu. 

•12.  A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff. 

"  This  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obrerted  to  the  light, 
appeared  so  fall  of  pores,  with  such  a  transparency  as 
that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress,  or  love  hood." — Boyle: 
On  Colors. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Clematu  vitalba. 

2.  Gamei: 

(1)  A  term  rued  to  express  that  no  points  hare 
been  scored  on  one  side. 
" won  the  match  by  two  sets  to  lore."— Field,  Oct. 

27,  INK). 

*(2)  A  kind  of  game  in  which  one  player  holds  np 
i  itu>  or  more  lingers,  and  the  other,  without  looking, 
guesses  at  tb*)DOmbcnr. 

"  Lin-t-  Hiil>M*ts  between  mi'mlx-rs  of  the  same 
family  ;  it  springs  out  .  if  their  natural  relationship, 
and  is  kept  alive  by  their  close  intercourse  and  cnn- 
stant  interchange  of  kin  n-niMiiji  excludes 

the  idea  of  nny  tender  and  natural  rrlat  ion-hip ; 
nor  is  it,  like  love,  to  bo  found  in  children,  but  is 
confined  to  maturer  years;  it  in  formed  by  time.  l>y 
rirrumstancoflj  by  cnngruity  of  character,  and  sym- 
pathy of  sentiment,  /.ore  always  operates  witli 
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ardor;  friendship  is  remarkable  for  firmness  and 
ron.-taiiry.  Itoth  lnrt>  and  friendship  are  gratified 
king  tho  good  of  the  object ;  but  !»<••'  is  more 
s'-lti-h  HI  its  nature  than  friendship.  As  lore  is  a 
passion  ithasall  the  errors  attendant  upon  passion  ; 
but  frienilship.  which  is  an  affection  tempered  bf 
'ii,  is  exempt,  from  every  such  exceptionable 
quality,  /xnv  is  blind  to  tho  faults  of  the  object  of 
its  <!<>votion  ;  it  adorpg.it  idolizes  it  is  fund,  it  is 
f.M.li-h:  frit-ndxhip  sees  faults,  and  strives  to  cor- 
rect them ;  it  aims  to  render  the  object  more  worthy 
•  if  ''-teem  and  regard.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

•  (1)  A  labor  of  love:  Any  wort  or  task  done 
willingly  and  without  expectation  of  reward,  either 
from  fondness  for  the  work  itself  or  from  love  for 
tiic  IHTMHI  for  whom  it  is  dono. 

(2)  To  make  low  to:  To  court,  to  woo. 

"I)«metriun,  I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head, 

•  to  Nedttr'tt  daughter  Helena." 
Shakesp..-  Ntdtummtr  Xiyht'*  Dream,  L  1. 

(3)  To  play  for  love:  To  play  a  game  without  any 
stake  depending. 

*M)  Of  all  loves:  A  kind  of  adjuration;  by  all 
means. 

"  He  desires  you,  of  all  lovet,  to  make  no  more  noise."— 
Shake*?..  Othello,  ill.  1. 

If  Love  forms  the  first  element  in  many  com- 
pounds, tho  meanings  of  which  are  generally  obvi- 
ous; as,  l'>rt''<lartin'},  lore-devouring,  love-Killing* 
love-kindling,  love- language,  love-linked,  love-poem, 
love-sigh,  love-song,  love^tale,  love~thouuht  t  low- 
wounded^  *tc. 

love-apple,  ». 

Bot.:  A  popular  English  name  for  the  tomato 
(Lycopersicum  esculentum). 

*love-bed,  a.    A  bed  for  the  indulgence  of  lust. 

love-birds. «.  pi. 

(trnitti.:  The  genus  Agapornifl  (separated  from 
Psittacula  by  Jardino  and  Selby),  family  Psitta- 
cidn*,  sub-family  Androglossiua?.  Habitat,  the  Me- 
la  no**!  an  and  Australian  provinces.  Their  popular 
name  has  roferot.ee  to  the  affection  the  male  dis- 
plays toward  tho  female*  whether  caged  or  wild. 
Tho  f  LI  [villa  is  wanting,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a 
ligament. 

*10Ve-bOOk,  s.    A  book  treating  of  lovo. 
'  On  a  love-book  pray  for  my  nuccewi." 

Shakes  j}.:  Ttru  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

*love-born,  a.    Born  of  or  springing  from  love. 

"  Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine. 
And  love,  and  luVf-tntrn  confidence,  be  thine." 

/*k>pr:   Hunter's  Ottysitfy,  x.  398. 

Move-broker,  s.  Ono  who  acts  as  an  agent  or 
go-between  for  lovers;  a  procurer. 

love-Charm,  #.  A  charm  by  which  lovo  was 
supposed  to  bo  excitod.  [PHILTER.] 

love-child,  «.    A  euphemism  common  for  a  child 
born  out  of  wedlock. 
•love-day, «. 

1.  A  day  appointed  for  the  settlement  of  quarrels 
and  differences. 

"  Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  fea»t  two  bride**, 
You  are  my  guest,  1-aviniu.  and  your  friends: 
This  day  shall  be  a  lure-day,  Tamora." 

Stiukfgp..-  Titus  Andnmicun,  i.  2. 

2.  A  day  when  one  neighbor  helps  another  with- 
out hiro.     ( \\~harton.) 

love-ditty,  s.    A  song  of  love. 

"The  fitock-dove  unalarm'd 
Bits  cooing  In  the  pine-tree,  nor  HUHpendv 
His  long  i>it'r-iiitty  for  ray  near  approach." 

Cuwpr r.-  Task,  vi.  809. 

*love-drlnlc,  *love-drinke,  «.  A  love-charm,  a 
philter  (q.  v.). 

love-favor,  s.  Something  worn  in  token  of  love ; 
a  favor. 

love-feasts,  ff.pl. 

1.   [All APE.] 

-.  Religious  mooting*  held  quarterly  by  the 
Wi'-li-yiu.  and  other  sects  owing  their  origin  diroctly 
or  ini.ireotly  to  the  labors  of  Wesley.  None  but 
members  of  the  church  are  admitted,  except  by  the 
permission  of  tlm  minister.  Love-feasts  are  retained 
in  avowod  imitation  of  the  ancient  Agap«. 

*love-feat,  «.    A  deed  or  feat  prompted  by  love. 

love-flower,  0. 

/>'"/.  •  The  genus  Agapanthus. 

love-game,  s.  A  game  in  which  one  side  scores 
no  points.  [LovE,  9.,  1!.  ] 

"Tompklns  then  secured  a  lorf-game;  but  Mr.  Slack 
won  the  next,  and  'games  all*  wan  again  called,  and 
vantage,  which  Tompkine  won,  and  the  other  two  games 
fulling  to  him,  he  conitecjuently  won  the  match  by  three 
•eUto  love."— Field,  October  27,  1883. 

love-gift,  s.  Anything  given  as  a  pledge  or  token 
of  love. 

"Wan  not  the  mere  sound  of  his  name  like  a  ,t>rr-\jift 
that  bade  me  remember?"— Lyttun.-  Itimxi.  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 


love -spring 


love-god,  s.    The  god  of  love ;  Cupid. 
"  The  little  love^jod  Ivlnfr  once  asleep. 
Laid  by  his  aide  hi*  heart-iunmninir  brand." 

Snaketv.:  Sonnet  1M. 

love-grass,  s. 

Hot.:  Meyiutachya  eragrostin.    It  grows  in  Italy. 

love-ln-a-mlat,  love-ln-a-puizle,  «. 

Bot.:  Nigella  damascena. 

IT   IVest  Indian  Love-in-a-JJist. 

Bot.:  PassiflorafcEtula. 

love-in-idleness,  «. 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor. 

"  Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell: 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower — 
Before,  milk-white;  now,  purple  with  love's  wound — 
And  maidens  call  it,  l>irr-in-i<tlene*i>." 

Shake.»p.:  Midsummer  A'iahl'it  Dream,  II.  2. 

•love-Juice,  >.  A  juice  producing  or  supposed 
to  produce  love. 

"  Hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  lore-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do?" 

Khaketu.:  Mtdtummer  Xianf*  Drtam,  iil.  2. 

love-knot,  •  love-knotte,  «.  A  knot  or  compli- 
cated figure,  supposeil  or  intended  to  represent 
affection  or  mutual  attachment. 

•love-lass,  «.    A  sweetheart. 

love-letter,  *.  A  letter  written  by  one  lover  to 
another;  a  letter  professing  love. 

"  Have  I  escaped  love-letter*  in  the  holyday  time  of  my 
beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them?"—  Shaketp.: 
7tr,i  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Hi.  1. 

love-lies-a-bleeding,  •. 

Hot.:  Amaranthus  camlatus. 

•love-line,  ».  A  verso  or  letter  of  courtship ;  a 
love-letter. 

•love-lock,  ».  A  curl  or  lock  of  hair  worn  by 
men  in  tho  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  a  lock 
or  curl  hanging  prominently. 

"  It  was  a  sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to  drink 
a  friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  n  Htag,  to  play  at 
chess,  to  wear  liire-lttckH,  to  put  *tarch  into  a  ruff,  to  touch 
the  virginal*,  to  read  the  Fairy  <^ueen."— Xacaulay:  llttt. 
Kau-,  ch.  i. 

love-lorn,  a.  Forsaken  by  one's  love ;  jilted,  de- 
serted. 

"  Some  lore-lorn  Fuy  *he  might  have  been." 

Scott:  Marmtott,  Ti.  8. 

love-lomness,  «.    The  state  of  boiug  love-lnrn. 
"That  fair  GostanZA,  who  in  her  love-lornne*»  de*ired 
to  live  no  longer." — '.'.  Eliot:  Romola,  oh.  lli. 

love-making,  *.  Courtship,  wooing ;  the  paying 
of  one's  addresses  to  a  lady. 

"The  laughter  with  which  hi*  lore-making  wa*  re- 
ceived."— Alhrmtum,  Oct.  16,  1881,  p.  490. 

love-match,  ».  A  match  or  marriage  entered 
into  for  lovo  alone. 

•love-news,  «.  A  communication  from  one  be- 
loved. 

love-passage,  «.    A  flirtation. 

"The  *torie*  represented  were  generally  mythological, 
very  uminHy  lore-passages  of  the  gods  and  heroes." — 
Tl/lor:  Early  llitt.  Mankind,  ch.  iil. 

•love-prate,  ».    Idle  talk  about  love. 
"  Yon  have  nimply  misused  our  sex  in  your  Im-r.prate." 
—Shaketp.:  As   V«u  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

•love-rhyme,  ».     Erotic  poetry  in  rhymes. 
"Begent  of  lore-rhyme*,  lord  of  folded  arm*." 

tinakeitp.:  Lore's  Ltibor's  Lost,  iii.  1. 

•love-rite,  s.    The  actions  of  marital  love. 
"  Then  instant  hi*  fiti  r  spouse  Ulysses  led 
To  the  chaste  lore-rites  of  the  nuptial  bed." 

1'npe:  Homer's  Oaasieu,  ixiii.  318. 

love-scene,  s.  A  scene  or  passage  in  a  novel  or 
play,  tho  subject  of  which  is  a  meeting  of  lovers. 

"  The  lore^cenet  »re  frigid,  tawdry,  and  disgusting."— 
Goldsmith.  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xil. 

•love-secret,  «.    A  secret  between  lovers. 
•  love-shaft,  ».     A  shaft  nl  lovo ;  specif.,  Cupid's 
arrow. 

"  Some  early  lore-snaft  grnzed  hiw  heart. 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart. " 

Scott:  Kokebu,  iil.  29. 

love-sick,  a. 

1.  Languishing  in  lovo  or  amorous  desire. 

"  There  might  the  lovesick  maiden  sit,  and  chide 
The  insuperable  rocks  and  severing  tide." 

Wordfteortn:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

2.  Composed  by  one  languishing  in  love ;  czpress- 
ivoof  langnisliing  love;  as,  a  love-sick  ditty. 

love-sickness,  «.    Sickness  or  languishing  ari>- 
ing  from  love  oramorfius  desire, 
love-spell,  «.    The  same  as  LOVE-CHARM  (q.  T.), 
tlove-sprlng,  >.    The  beginnings  of  lovn. 
"Shall  even  in  the  springof  love  thy  lore-springs  rot." 
HHaketp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Ate,    fit,    fKre,     amidst,     whit,     ail,     father;     w«,    wit,     hifre.     camel,    her.    there;     pine,    pit,    lire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt. 
or.     w8re.     won     w8rk.     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cflr,    rule,     full;     try      Sy  rlan.      ae,     « =  8;     ey  =  ».       qu  =  kw. 
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love-token,  «.    A  present  given  in  tolion  of  love.    J«lural  applied  to  l».th 

•  " 


tlOVe-SUit,  «.     Courtship;  paying  of  addresses       2.  One  who  is  in  love  with  i f  the  opixMite  sex.       12.  Physically  weak  ;  as,  Ho  is  in  a  Tery  (<»/•  run- 

i"  a  i.i'(\ .  (1  -ed  in  the  singular  only  of  tho  man,  Gut  in  tho    dition. 

1:1.  Depressed  in  condition  ;  in  a  state  of  humili- 
ation and  subjection. 

"  Misery  i«  trodden  on  by  many 
And  being  /..IT  never  relieved  by  itny." 

Khaltesf. :    Venus  unit  Admit,  706. 

14.  Humble,  reverent. 

"With  n  luir,  submissive  reverence." 

Shakesp.:  Turning  nf  t He  Shrew.  (Induct.) 

15.  In  a  humblo  or  mean  rank  or  ix»-itioii. 
"Too  low  a  mi  muter  for  no  high  n  servant." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Ueiitlriiirit  .,/  IVrona,  11.  4. 

16.  Humble,  meau 


Shakeitp.:  Midsummer  Niaht's  Dream,  1.  1. 
•love-toy,  ».    A  small  present  from  a  lover. 
"  HUH  thin  amorous  gentleman  presented  himself  with 
any  lore-toys,  such    UH  gold    snuff-boxes  ?"— Arbuthnttt  tt 

r«[n-    Miirtin  Kcrtblerus. 

love-tree, «. 

Hnl. :  Cerci*  siliquattrum. 

'love-trick,  «.    Tho  art  of  expressing  love. 

love-verse,  «.    A  love-song. 

•love-worth,  (i.    Worthy  or  deserving  of  being 
loved. 

I6ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LovE,  v.]    Beloved,  dear. 
"  Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  thee 
And  I  will  bless  thy  loved  name." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

loved-one, «.    A  beloved  or  dear  one. 
"  Their  parents'  hope,  and  the  lovud-oneB  ot  heaven." 
Lonufeltow:  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

•I6v-e6  , «.    [Eng.  lov(e) ;  -ee.~]   The  person  loved. 
"The    lover    and    loree    ntitke  generally  the  happiest 
couple."—  Kii'ti<ir<(!«ni .  ,s'//-  ('.  (iranaison,  vi.  47. 

•Iftve'-fftll,  a.    [Eng.  lotr ,--/«/;.]    Full  of  love. 

"  The  lure/till  choice 
Of  sacred  wedlock's  secret  binding  band." 

Sylvester:  The  Colonies,  GOO. 

I&ve    less,  n.    [Enir.  (HIV;  -less.] 
1.  Destitute  or  void  of  love,  tenderness,  affection, 
or  kindness. 

"  For  the  loving  worm  within  it*  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  god." 

K.  Browntna:  Christmas  Sve,  v. 

'J.  Not  attracting  love. 
3.  Not  loved;  unloved. 

"  Ho  goth  the  wretche  loveless 
Beiaped  for  his  scarsitee." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  v. 

love-lily,   <»(t'.    [Eng. looelu ; -l<j.\ 

1.  In  a  lovely  manner ,'  in  a  manner  to  excite  love; 
amiably. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  excite  admiration. 

"So  lovelily  the  morning  shone." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abyios,  I.  S. 

I6ve'-ll-n8ss,  s.    [Eng.  lovely ;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lovely,  oroxciting 
love  :  ;nniabloness. 


Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  1,596. 

3.  One  who  has  n  liking  for  anything;  one  who 
takes  pleasure  or  delight  in  anything. 

"  The  Revolution  showed  them  [the  Tories!  to  have 
been  .  .  .  lovers  of  liberty,  but  greater  lovers  of  mon- 
archy."— Hume:  Essays,  pt.  i.,  ess.  9. 

*lov  Sred,  u.  [Eng.  lover,  n. ;  -<•<!.]  Having  a 
lover;  bolorcd. 

"  Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  Inrrr'ilt" 

*l6v  -8r  f,  s.    [LouvEB.]  A  louver ;  a  boll-tower. 
"  Whose  shrill  saints'  bell  hangs  on  his  lovery." 

lip.  flail:  tblttres,  bk.  V.,  sat.  1. 


"An  unambltlouK  mind,  content 
In  the  four  vale  of  life."    Votrprr:  Tti*k,  IT.  799. 

17.  Moan,  base,   abject,    dishonorable,  unprinci- 


•WW      DWM*B,      AU1    ouul,       lut    ouiil,        1UVO~HUU1,    "- 

[A.  S.  lufsum,  from  (u/u=lovo.J    Lovely,  lovablo. 
"The Springtime  bubbled  in  his  throat. 
The  sweet  sky  seemed  not  far  above. 
And  young  and  lonesome  came  the  note— 

Ah,  thine  is  Youth  and  Love! " 

WttUamWttumu  The  first  Skulark  of  Sprlnu  (1894). 
l&V  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  e.    [LovE,  f.] 

A.  At ]ir. par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Devotedly  attached;  entertaining  strong  feel- 
ings of  affection  ;  affectionate,  devoted. 

"  Uis  lovtny  breast  thy  pillow." 

Shakeitp.:  Titus  Andronifus,  v.  3. 

2.  Expressive  of  love,  affection,  or  kindness;  as* 
a  loving  word. 

0.  As  Knimt.:  The  act  or  state  of  entertaining 
strong  feelings  of  affection ;  devotion,  love,  affec- 
tion. 

"For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe 


18.  Frequented  by  disreputable  characters. 

"An  absurd  trogi-comedy  ....  which  was  acted 
al  some  low  theater." — Macaulay:  Hist,  r'.iuj.,  ch.  xii. 

19.  Characterized  by  meanness,  baseness,  or  want 
of  principle. 

'Jo.  Not  exalted  in  thought,  sentiment,  or  diction ; 
not  sublime. 

"  He  has  not  so  many  thought,  that  are  low  and  vul- 
gar."—  Atldtson. 

21.  Obscene,  coarse,  vulgar;  as,  loie  language. 
'-"-.  Plain,  simple,  not  rich :  as,  a  lorn  diet. 
'£3.  Feeble,  weak,  having  little  vital  energy;  as, 
Ho  U  in  a  low  state  of  health. 

24.  Gentle;  not  strong  or  high;  as.  Tho  wind  is 

25.  Inclined  to  tho  Low  Church. 

26.  Quiet ;  subdued  in  tone.    (Said  of  a  picture  or 
color.) 

II.  Bot. :   Small  in  stature  when  compared,  not 


with  plants  in  general,  but  with  that  particular 

Leueml  of  Hood  Women.    (.Prol.)       genus.    A  tree  twenty  foot  high  may  be  low.  if  th» 
loving-cup,  s.    A  largo  cup,  usually  with  two  or    rest  of  tho  genus  bo  forty  or  fifty  foot  high, 
three   handles,  containing  wino   or   other  liquor,       B.  As  adverb  • 

Canuu'ots"""'1  '"""  gUO8t  *°  *"'"*  "  COremOniai       1-  Not  on  high ;  not  aloft ;  near  the  ground,  as  a 

bird  ;  especially,  in  composition,  as  /otr-roofed.  low- 

lovlng-Klndness,  «.   Tender  regard ;  tenderness,    bung 
kindness,  mercy. 

"  My  loving-kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him.'* 
— Psalms  lixxix.  33. 


l6v  Ing -19 ,  *lov  Inge-lye,  orfu.  [English  low- 
ituj;  -///.J  With  love,  affection,  or  tenderness; 
kindly 

"'Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 
Who  look'd  not  lovinoly  on  that  Divan."     ' 

Byron:  Corsair  ii.  4. 

l6v    Ing  ness,  '•     [English  luring;  -neM.J    The 
"Carrying  thua  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands  of     quality  or  state  of  being  loving  ;  affection. 
goodwill.  lu,-,  I/ness  and  lovingne8»."-SWn«|,.  "Justice  of  king,  and  luvlnyna,  of  fathers." 

Lord  Hrooke:  Alustapha. 

16w,  »lah,  Monb,  »loogh,  «lowe..i.  &adv.  [Icel. 
(a»r=low;  Sw.  (d</;  Dan.  /at','  Dut.  laaij.    From  the 
same  basis  as  to  lie  (2).J 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  high,  not  elevated ;  depressed  below  a  given 
or  imaginary  surface  or  level.  It  is  the  opposite  to 
love  -If ,  *love  llch,  'love-llche,  *luve-llch,  hinh,  and  both  are  relative  terms.  That  which  is 
..Stadr.  [Eug.  love;  -Iff.]  /u<;/i  with  reference  to  one  thing  maybe  low  to 


2.  lieauty,  attractiveness. 

"  Yet  takes  he  much  delight 
Her  loveliness  to  view." 

Jtratttoii:  Polyottiton,  s.  29. 

l6ve    ling,  ».    [Eng.  love;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]    A 
little  loved  one.    (Poetic.) 

"These  frolic  hireling*  fragile  nests  do  make." 

S[/h'etitfr:  The  Mnaniflcence.  692. 


mng. 

2.  Deeply. 

"  The  homely  villain  courtsien  to  her  liar." 

Shakeap.:  liiipe  of  Lttcrece,  1,338. 

3.  Under  the  usual  price  or  rate  ;  at  a  low  price ; 
as,  to  sell  corn  low. 

4.  Not  loudly  or  noisily  ;  gently,  quietly 

"Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud,  now  loir. 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  MS. 

5.  To  a  low  condition ;  to  a  stato  of  humility  or 
abasement. 

"A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  lnv."~rrov.  xxlx.  23. 

G.  In  a  humblo  or  moan  condition,  rank,  or  posi- 
tion. 

"  For  better  it  is  that  It  be  Bald  unto  thee,  Come  up 
hither,  than  that  thou  shouldst  be  put  lower  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  prince." — Prov.  xxv.  7. 

7.  With  a  depressed,  low,  or  subdued  voice;  as. 


A.  At  adjective  : 


al!otpr  :  as>  tt  /oro  fenc0.- 


able,  attractive,  amiable. 

"Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote." 

UHtom  P.  L.,  ix.  232. 

2.  Exciting  or  calling  for  admiration;  beautiful. 

"Their  deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most 
sterile  plains  seemed  lovely  by  comparison." — Xacaulay: 
Hint.  Kna.,  ch.  xiii. 

•3.  Loving,  tender,  affectionate, 

"  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  DM." 

Shukeap. :  Tnminu  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adv. .'  So  as  to  excite  love,  affection,  or  ad- 
miration. 

"  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

l&ve  -man,  s.    [Eng.  love,  and  man.] 

I>»1. :  fidliutn  fipariiie. 

*l&ve  -m&n  ger,  s.  [Eng.  lore,  and  monger.]  One 
•hodeBUtii  affairs  of  love ;  a  love-broker. 
"Thou  art  un  old  lovemniiffer,  and  speakest  skilfully." 
.SVmA»J.i;). .-  /.mV.s  Labor's  Lost,  ii. 

l6v   §r,  ».    [Eng.  lov(e) ; -cr.] 
1.  One  who  loves,  or  has  a  strong  affection  or  at- 
tachment for  another. 

"  Hiram  wus  ever  a  lover  of  David."—!  Kings  v,  1. 


3.  Deep ;  descending  far  below  the  level  of  tho  ad- 
jacent ground. 

"He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth." — Epheniana  iv.  9. 

4.  Near  tho  horizon. 

"The  sun.  however,  waa  low  in  the  west  before  Dundee 
gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action." — Jfocau/du.-  Hist. 
Kna.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  At  or  near  tho  furthest  point  to  which  the  sea 
recedes  by  the  fall  of  the  tide;  as,  lota  tide,  low 
water. 

6.  Not  of  a  high  price ;  moderate ;  below  tho  nsnal 
degree,  price,  rate,  or  value ;  as,  a  low  price  of  corn, 
a  /""•  iieat. 

7.  Small  in  number;  indicating  a  small  number; 
as,  a  low  throw  with  dice,  a  low  score. 

8.  Near  or  approximating  to  the  line  or  equator; 
as,  a  low  latitude  (latitudes  near  tho  equator  being 
expressed  in  low  numbers). 

9.  Not  loud,  not  noisy,  quiet,  suppressed. 

"A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  eound." 

Khakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  Iv.  3. 

10.  Of  a  deep  or  depressed  sound. 

"  From  my  lotrest  noto  to  the  top  of  my  compass." — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

11.  Dejected,  depressed,  cast  down  in  spirit ;  hav- 
ing lost  animation  and  spirit ;  low-spirited. 

"He  grows  dispirited  and  Imr, 
He  hates  the  tight  and  shuns  the  foe." 

Prior. 


8.  In  a  low  key  ;  in  low  notes. 

"  That  can  sing  both  high  and 

malsttp.:  Twelfth  XigaJ,  Ii.  8. 
*9.  In  times  approaching  our  own. 
1  Obvious  compounds:  Lotr-arched,  loie-bending, 
loofbent,  loir-hung,  low-leveled,  low-muttered,  Ima- 
priced,  low-roofed,  low-ichisperiny. 

low-blast,  s.  A  blast  which  is  delivered  at  mod- 
erate pressure. 

Lou>-blastfurnace:  A  metal  furnace  with  a  low- 
pressure  blast. 

low-born,  «.    Of  low,  mean,  or  poor  extraction. 
"This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass,  that  ever 
Kan  on  the  greensward." 

t.hnknp.1  Winter's  Talr,  iv.  8. 
low-bred,  a.    Low-born,  low,  vulgar, 
low-browed,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  a  low  forehead. 

2.  Fig.:  Low-roofed,  low. 

"No  porter,  by  the  Inw-broteeil  gale. 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  ii.  17. 

low-celebration,  s. 

Anglican  Ritual .  The  name  given  by  tho  Ritual- 
ists to  an  unornatecelebrationof  Holy  Communion. 
Shipley  (while  still  an  Anglican)  donned  it  as  "a 
name  for  low-mass."' 

Low-Church,  Low-Church  party,*.  Thosame 
as  EVANGELICAL  PARTY  (q.  v.). 

Low-Churcblsm,  «.  The  principles  of  tho  Low- 
Church  party. 

Low-Churchman, ».  One  who  professes  or  main- 
tains  Low-Church  principles. 


boll,     btfy,     po~ut,     Jtfwl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     chin, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun; 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-9ion  =  ihun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     deL 


low-crooked 

•low-crooked,  n.    Bonding  or  bowing  low ;  doep. 
"  Lou**ntoked  curt'alM,  and  base  spaniel  fawning." 
Shakes,,.    Julius  COsar, HI.  L 

•low-day.  «.    An  ordinary  day,  aa  distinguished 

from  a  "  hitch  day  "  or  festival. 

Low-German,  u.Stt. 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  i~-rtaining  to  the  Low-German 
language:  specif.,  in  pliilol.  applied  to  that  group 
of .T.-ntoliii-     <lial'-rt-    whi.-li    includes    tin-    (.otliii-, 

"Frisian.  Dutch.  Flemish,  English,  and  Old  Saxon. 
|  EXOLISH-LAJIOUAOB.] 

B.  Attubtt.:  Tho  language  spoken  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  nortlu-rn  and  Hatter  part.-*  of  Germany. 

Low-Latin,  ».    The  Latin  of  tho  Middle  Ages. 

lOW-laid,  <i.    Struck  to  tin-  ground. 

low-life,  «.  A  mean,  low,  or  vulgar  state  or  con- 
dition of  life:  persons  of  a  low,  moan,  or  humble 
.on  in  lif.-. 

low-lived,  ".  Leading  a  low,  moan,  or  disrepu- 
table lif.'. 

low-mass,  t. 

1.  Human  Kitifil:  \  mass  in  which  the  celebrant 
Is  attended  only  by  acolytes,  usually  but  by  one,  not 
by  deacon  ami  sub-di-a.-on.     Tin-   mass  is  said,   not 
sung.    I  M  vss,.  L'.  ] 

2.  Aii'ilii-aii  llilwil:  Tho  same  as  LOW-CELEBRA- 
TION i.|.  r.), 

•low-men,  «.  i>l.  Dice  so  loaded  that  tho  low 
numbers  always  came  uppermost. 

low-minded,  u.  Of  low,  moan,  or  base  prin- 
ciples ;  low. 

"Paid  greedy  and  low-minded  people  not  to  rain  their 
country."  U.U-.M./.II/  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xv. 

low-pressure, «.  4  o. 

A.  .In  >nia>.:  \  small  degree  of  pressure  or  ox- 
pausivo  force. 

B.  At  adj. :  Having  only  a  small  degree  of  expan- 
sive force,  and  thereforo  exerting  a  low  degree  of 
pressure. 

l.o'i'-pretsure  Engine: 

Klfam-ftujin.:  An  engine  in  which  a  condenser  is 
used,  and  whose  safety-valve  is  loaded  at  from  four 
to  six  pounds  to  tho  square  inch.  Tho  terms  high 
and  Imr-pretture  iteam  wore  formerly  held  to  mean 
saturated  steam  at  a  pressure  above  or  below  that 
which  will  sustain  a  column  of  thirty  inches  of 
mercury,  at  tho  boiling  heat  of  water,  212'  F.  The 
term  low-pressure  signifies  in  this  country  a  press- 
ure of  not  over  thirty-tivo  pounds  to  tho  square 
inch. 

low-rated,  a.    Despised. 

"  The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Do  the  l»ir-r<itr<l  KnglUh  play  at  dice." 

Shukeitp.:  Henry  r.,  iv.     (Chorus.) 

low-relief,  ».    The  same  as  BAS-RELIEF,     (q.  v.). 

low-spirited,  adj.  Dejected  or  depressed  in 
spirit  :  il.-stitnteof  spirit  or  animation  ;  cast-down, 
dispirited. 

low-spiritedness,  xul,xt.  The  quality  or  state 
of  beins'  low— pirited ;  dejection,  depression,  low 

low-spirits, s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  morbid  depression 
of  spirits. 

low-steam,  «.  Steam  having  a  low  expansive 
force. 

low-studded,  n.  Furnished  or  built  with  short 
studs;  tis,  a  lon-.Atuddfd  house. 

Low  Sunday.  «. 

Ki-cltm.:  Tho  Sunday  next  after  Easter:  so  called 
because  it  was  tlie  custom  to  repeat  some  parts  of 
tho  solemnity  of  that  great  festival  on  this  day, 
which  was  thus  celebrated  as  a  feast,  though  of  a 
lower  degree  thau  Easter-day  itsi-1  f. 

low-voiced,  a.    Having  a  soft,  gentle  voice. 
"I  heard  her  apeak  ;  she  is  low-r<,i'-"l  " 

Shakesp.:  Antony  an<l  Cleopatra,  ill.  8. 

low-water, «.  A  a. 

A.  As  tulist.:  The  lowest  point  of   the   ebb   or 
receding  tide. 

B.  At  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho  lowest 
point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide. 

l."ir'-i'',iler  alarm: 

Klfiim-fnijin.:  A  device  for  showing  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  has  sunk  toacertain  depth. 

Low-water  murk:  The  mark  or  line  along  a  beach 
or  roast  to  which  the  tide  recedes  at  low  water. 

lOW- Wines.  «.;./.  A  liquor  produced  by  the  first 
distillation  of  alcohol;  tho  first  run  of  the  still. 

low-worm,  t. 

Farriery:  A  disease  in  horses  like  tho  shingles. 
•16W  (1),  f.  (.    [Low,  a.] 

1.  To  lower,  to  depress,  to  sink ;  to  debase. 

2.  To  make  low  in  position  or  condition;  to  de- 
grade. 
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16wi:'i,'loow  en,  "low  en,  r.  i.    [A. 8.  M 

=  to  bellow,  to  r.-s id;  001:11.  with  Dnt.  l<jeijen  =  ta 

low;  M.  II.  (i,-r.  ;...,.,i;  O.  II.  Ger.  JU<tfa*=to  low.] 
To  bellow ;  to  make  a  noise  as  an  ox  or  cow. 
"  Already  at  the  gate*  the  bullock  lowed." 

l;,,,r:  Homer's  Odyssty,  ill.  547. 

•16w  (.!),  »low-ln,  t).  t.  [Icel.  IIHIH:  M.  II.  Gor. 
lohr  it .  ]  To  fla  me,  to  blaze.  [  Low  .  i 

•16w  (!),«.  [Low  (2),  r.]  Tho  noise  or  sound 
uttered  by  an  ox  or  cow ;  a  bellow. 

"  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  lov." 

Shakes,,.,  Much  Ado  al>out  nothing,  v.  4. 

low  (2),  'Itfwe,  •loghe,  ..  [Icel.  (03=8  flame; 
Dan.  die;  Ger.  lote;  allied  to  Lat.  Juj:=Ught.J  A 
flame,  a  flre. 

"The  kiln's  on  fire— the  kiln's  on  flre — 
The  kila'n  on  lire-she's  a'  In  a  loire." 

Sco//.-  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xxivii. 

16w  (3),  ..  [A.  S.  fcld«!=a  hill :  cogn.  with  Goth. 
hlniw=a  grave,  a  tomb.j  A  bill;  found  in  place 
names,  as  Ludtoir. 

low-bill.  «.    [Eng.  low  (1),  v.,  and  bell.] 

1.  A  bell  used  in  fowling  to  slightly  alarm  birds 
and  cause  them  to  hi-  quiet,  until  they  are  flushed 
by  a  sudden  noise. 

2.  A  boll  hung  on  the  neck  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
lew-bill,  f.  t.    [LOWBELL,«.]  To  scare,  as  with 

•lowe,«.   [Low(2),«.] 

16w   8r  (1),  r.  (.  <k  i.    [LOWER,  a.) 

A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  bring  low ;  to  bring  down  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place  or  position;  as,  to  lower  a  mast,  to 
lower  a  boat,  Ac. 

2.  To  bring  down  from  higher  position,  rank,  or 
condition  to  a  lower;  to  humble,  to  abase,  to  de- 
grade, to  make  less  proud  or  haughty. 

"Turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower  the  proud." 

Tennyson:  Knid  and  Oeraint,  847. 

3.  To  reduce  in  price ;  to  lessen,  to  diminish ;  as, 
to  lower  tho  price  of  goods. 

B.  In/rain.:  To  become  lower;  to  sink,  to  fall,  to 
become  !<•--. 

Itfw  Sr  (2),  «l6ur,  »lour  en,  »lur  en,  r. «.  [Old 
Dut.  loeren:  Ger.  luren.\ 

1.  To  appear  dark  or   gloomy ;  to  bo  cloudy,  to 
look  threatening. 

"The  day  Is  lowering— stilly  black 
Bleeps  the  grim  wave." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

2.  To  appear  gloomily. 

"The sage  replies. 
With  .liimppointmont  lowering  iu  bin  eyes." 

Cotrper:  Hope,  2. 

3.  To  frown,  to  look  sullen. 
*ld~w  -8r,  ».    ( LOWER  (2),  v.] 

1.  Cloudiness,  gloominess. 

2.  A  frown  ;  suuooneSB. 

16w  -8r,  romp. of  a.    |Low,a.] 

deal.:  Inferior  in  stratigraphical  position,  and 
unless  tho  strata  have,  been  reversed  after  deposi- 
tion, which  rarely  occurs;  tho  older  in  date.  Most 
formations  have  an  upper  and  lower  series  of  bods; 
as,  Upper  and  Lower  Carboniferous,  or  an  upper, 
middle,  and  low.>r,  as  JUppor,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Devonian. 


lower- anchor, ». 

Naut.:  An  anchor  down   stream   for  anchoring 
boats, 
lower-case,  K.  &  a. 

A.  Ait  substantive: 
Printing : 

1.  Tho  case  standing  below  the  upper-case.    Tho 
lowor-caso  contains  the  small  letters,  tho  points, 
and  some  other  nortn. 

2.  The  letters  belonging  to  the  lower-case. 

B.  At   adj. :    Applied    to   email   letters,    as   dis- 
tinguished from  capitals. 

lower-class,  n.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  per- 
sons of  tho  lower  or  humbler  ranks  of  society. 

lower-deck, «. 

Xitut.:  [DECK.] 

Lower  Empire, ». 

Hist.:  The  Koman  F.mpire,  according  to  some, 
from  the  tune  that  tin-  s.-at  of  it  was  removed  to 
Constantinople  in  15*1  (or,  according  to  others,  from 
the  time  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires 
were  separated  in  395)  to  145;),  when  that  city  was 
capturoc  by  the  Turks. 

lower-lip, «.    [L.viiELi.cM,  2.] 

low  -8red,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ LOWER  (1), ».] 

A.  .U  ;.u.  ;»ur. :  (Soe  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  or./.  /..i;iy..-  Brought  down;  reduced,  abased, 
humiliated,  diminished  >n  intensity. 

•j.  Her. :  Applied  to  ordinaries  abated  from  thoir 
common  position. 


lowly 

15w    «r -Ing  ( 1 1,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [LOWER  (1), .-.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  ct  particlp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  tulatantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  bringing  down,  reduc- 
ing, abasing,  or  diminishing. 

•J.  1'rini.:  A  depression  of  tho  fac«  of  a  typo  01 
woodcut  to  cause  it  to  print  lighter.  The  reduction 
of  the  thickness  of  tho  tympan-shoet  in  the  appro- 
priate spots  assists  in  producing  the  required  effect. 

Itfw  -«r  Ing  (2),  pr.  par.  4  a.    [  LOWEB  (2) ,  V.J 

A.  Atpr.  par, :   (See  tho  verb.) 
.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gloomy,  overcast ;  threatening  a  storm. 

"  Daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  low'rlng  night." 

Milton:  P.  L..  Iv.  899. 

2.  Frowning,  gloomy,  sullen. 

"  Bat  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  towering  brow  and  visage  stern." 

Srolt:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  21. 

low  -Sr-Ing-lf ,  'low  ring  If,  adv.  [Eng.  tow- 
ering (2) ;  -(y.J  In  n  lowering,  gloomy,  or  threaten- 
ing manner. 

low  er  m&st,  adj.  [English  lotrer,  a. ;  -mott.] 
Lowest. 

"Plants  have  their  seminal  parts  uppermost,  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost." — £00011.  .\"<i/.  Hist. 

•low  Sr  f ,  a.  [Eng.  lower  (2),  v. ;  -».]  Lower- 
ing, cloudy,  gloomy,  sullen. 

16w  -gst,  super,  of  a.    [Low,  a.] 

16w-Ing,  «.  [Low  (2),».]  The  low  or  noise  of 
cattle. 

•16w    Ish,  a.    [Eng.  low;  -ith.]    Rather  low. 

"Money  runs  a  little  loutish." — Kit-hantson :  Pamela, 
i.  82. 

low    land,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  low,  a.,  and  land.] 

A.  An  ttuliitt.:  Land  which  lies  low  with  respect 
to  tho  neighboring  ground  ;  low  or  level  country. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lowland  or  low- 
lands. 

*f  The  Lowlands:  A  name  applied  to  Belgium 
and  Holland,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  Scotland. 

L6w -land-Sr,  subst.  [Eng.  lowland;  -er.\  An 
inhabitant  of  the  Lowlands,  especially  of  the  Low- 
lauds  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  a  High- 
lander. 

»16w  U  hood,  'low-ly-hede,  now  11-head,  «. 

fKnc.  lowly;  -hood.]  A  humble  state;  meekness, 
lumility. 

•law-ll-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  lowly;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  lowly  manner;  humbly. 

2.  Meanly,  basely. 

low -11-nSss,  «.    [Eng.  lowly;  -nest.'] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  lowly;  humility; 
freedom  from  or  absence  of  pride. 

"  With  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind 
She  i-  content  to  be  at  your  command." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I'/.,  Pt.  /.,  v.  5. 
*2.  Meanness,  want  of  dignity  ;  abject  state. 
"They  continued  in  that  lowliness  until  the  division 
between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  arose."— 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

16w    If,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  low,  a.;  -It/.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

•1.  Low-lying;  not  high,  not  elevated. 

2.  Free  from  pride,  humble:    having  a   humble 
opinion  of  one's  self;  not  proud,  modest. 

"Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  iu  heart." — Matthew  zi.  •-".'. 

3.  Characterized  by  humility,  humble. 

"We  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly  and  sub- 
missive manner." — Baeon:  AVir  Atlantis. 

4.  Mean,  wanting  in  dignity  or  sublimity. 

"  For  nil  who  rend,  and  reading  not  dix.luin, 
These  rural  poems,  anil  I  ht-ir  li'irlii  M  ruin, 
The  name  of  Yarns  oft  inscribed  tihall  ttee.'* 

llrudrn:    I'ii'uH.   Krl.  vl.  12. 

5.  Mean,  low ;  not  high  in  dignity,  condition,  or 
rank. 

6.  Low  in  size,  not  great  or  tall. 
"As  lofty  pines  o'ertop  the  lowly  reed, 

Ho  did  her  graceful  height  all  nymphs  exceed." 

Congrere:  Mourning  Muse  of  AlfXft. 

•B.  At  adverb: 

1.  In  a  lowly  or  humbled  manner  or  state;  humbly. 

"'Tis  better  to  oe  lowly  born,    .     .    . 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  n  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  ' 

shakes,,.,  Henr*  r///.,  II.  8. 

2.  Humbly,  meekly,  modestly. 

"  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes,  there:  b«  lotely  wise." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Vlll.  17S. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w£t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th£re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wild,     »6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cQr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      te,     oe  -  e;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


lowmost 

*16w  -most,  n.  [Eng.  low;  -moxt.]  Lowermost, 
lOWMt 

'•  From  the  hyghest  pole  of  heaven  to  the  hnamoat."  — 
filnll:  Markilil. 

Itfwnd,  u.    [LocN,  a.]    Sheltered,  calm. 

low  nSss,  *low  nesse,  «.    [Km;.  Ion;  n.;  -WOT.] 

J.  Tin'  quality  or  state  of  being  low  in  height  ; 
want  or  absence  of  heigntwith  respect  to  something 

el    B. 

"Among  the  ignorant  and  simpler  sort  the  loirness  of 
tli.-  urn  IT  was  hetde   for  u  prodigious   matter."  —  SavtU: 
.   llisturte,  p.  152. 


2.  Depression  in  price,  strength,  force,  or  inten- 

of 
temperature. 


.  ,  ,  , 

Mt\  ;  a-,   Inwness  of  the  funds,  the  lownew  of  the 


:!.  Depression  in  fortune  ;  alowconditionor  state; 
a  state  of  reduced  fortunes. 

"Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  u  Idleness  but  his  unkind  daughters." 

.•ilxikesp.:  Lear,  III.  4. 

4.  Depression  or  dejection  of  mind;  the  state  of 
being  low-spirited  ;  loss  or  absence  of  animation  or 

spirit. 
"Hence  that  poverty  and  lowness  of  spirit  to  which  a 

kiiiK'lo'H  may  be  subject.  "~*irtff. 

''.  Meanness  of  condition  or  rank;  humbleness  of 
birth. 

il.  Meanness  of  mind,  character,  or  conduct; 
want  of  dignity  or  principle  ;  baseness. 

"Dodge  and  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lovtness." 

.•"7mA.  ../i.  .  Antony  find  Cleirpatra,  ill.  11. 

7.  Want  of  sublimity,  dignity,  or  loftiness  of 
style.  sentiment,  or  diction. 

••The  more  he  was  forced  upon  figures  and  metaphors 
to  avoid  that  lateness,  the  more  the  image  would  be 
broken."—  I'opt:  OH  the  Odyssey.  (Postscript.  ) 

,s.  Humility,  meekness,  modesty,  submissiveness. 

9.  Softness  or  gentleness  of  sound  ;  absence  of 
noise;  mildness  of  voice  or  utterance. 

Hi.  Depression  of  sound  ;  as,  the  lowne&s  of  notes* 

16"w'  ry5,  s.    [A  corruption  of  Eng.  laurel  (?).] 

Bot.  :  Daphne  laureola,  the  Spurge  Laurel. 

•lowt,  «.    [LocT,  «.] 

•lowt,  v.  i.    [LorjT,  r.] 

*10Wth,  «.    [Eng.  low,  n.;  stiff.  -Ih.]    Lowness. 

Lox  9.,  s.  [See  def.]  A  town  of  Ecuador,  from 
tin'  vicinity  of  which  the  finest  cinchona-bark  is 
said  to  !>!•  exported. 

Loxa-bark,  8. 

riurrmnrij:  One  of  the  three  varieties  of  pale 
cinchona-bark  (q.  v.).  Loxa-bark  is  derived  ex- 
cliiMvely  from  Cinchona  condaminea^  or  from  it 
tad  C.Krobieulata.  The  former  tree  is  cultivated 
in  India  at  high  elevations  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  in 
t  Vylou  and  in  Sikkim. 

ISx  ar  tlirus,  s.  [Or.  !o.ro»=  oblique,  and  ar- 
thr»n~fL  joint.] 

Xiii-i/.  :  A  terin  applied  to  the  abnormal  direction 
of  n  joint,  caused  neither  by  spasm  nor  luxation, 
as  in  the  varieties  of  talipes,  or  club-foot,  which 
Sauvage  constituted  a  genus  of  the  order  Ectopia. 
(Jlayne.) 

18x   I-a,  8.    [Gr.  (oxos=obliquo,  crooked.] 

Ornith.:  Crossbill;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Loxinae,  or  the  family  Loxiada1.  [CROSS- 
iiii.t..  I 

I8x-l  -I-dso,  lSx-I  -a-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c., 
/ar/iui;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irffE,  -adce.] 

*  >rn  ith.  :  The  name  given  by  Vigors,  &c.,  to  a  fam- 
ily of  Coniroslres.  The  two  mandibles  cross  at  the 
tip,  enabling  the  bird  to  crash  hard  fir  cones  and 
obtain  the  seeds.  Generally  reduced  to  Loxiua?,  a 
sub-family  of  Fringillidee.  [CROSSBILL.] 

I8x  i  nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  <fcc.,  lox(ia)  ;  Lat. 
fem.  i>l.  adj.  suff.  -/nee.] 

Ornith.:  Crossbills  (q.  v.). 

ISx  6-cla§e,  s.  [Gr.  loxos=  transverse,  and  klaG 
^tnrleavc;  tier.  loxoklaa.] 

Mitt.  :  \  variety  of  orthoclaso  (q.  v.),  in  yellowish 
or  grayish-white  crystals,  somewhat  greasy  in 
Inkier,  occurring  in  large  crystals  at  Hammond, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  New  York.  Named  under  the 
supposition  that  the  crystals  were  peculiar  in  their 
direction  of  cleavage. 

iSx  ft  d8n,  s.  [Gr.  fo.ro8=slanting,  crosswise, 
and  odium  (genit.  O(Zon/os)  =  a  tooth.] 

1.  Irhlliii'.:  A  prenus  of  sharks,  family  Carcharidee. 
Locality,  the  Indian  Ocean. 

'J.  /.'i'\l.:  A  sub-genus  of  Elephas.  established  by 
Dr.  Falconer.  'rin>  dental  lamellae,  lozenge  or 
diamond-shaped,  do  not  greatly  differ  in  number  in 
tlii-  three  true  molars.  It  contains  the  African 
Elephant,  Ktfphnx  (Loxoduji)  africanus. 

:(.  1'iila-ont.:  A'/c/i/iii*  iilnnifrom  of  the  Siwalik 
formation  [Upper  Miocene  J?)  ]  in  India.  E.  meri- 
d»ona/ts,  ofthe  European  Pliocene,  and  the  pigmy 
/•*'.  u'<  Silt  ji.s/.s,  of  the  Post  Pliocene,  are  of  this  type. 
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I8x   6  d8nt,  a.  &«.    [Loxooox.] 

A.  A«  adj.:  Having  teeth  as  in  the   sub-genus 
Loxodon  (q.  v.). 

B.  Aisubit.:  An  elephant,  recent  or  fossil,  of  the 
sub-genus  Loxodon  (q.  T.). 

I5x  6  drSm  Ic,  «.  [Greek  Ioxo8=oblique,  and 
<li''nn<tH=ti  course;  Fr.  mj-twiromiyuf.]  Pertaining 
to  oblique  sailing,  or  sailing  by  the  rhumb. 

loxodromic-curve, «. 

Math. :  A  curve  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  logarithmic  spiral.  It  is  traced  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere  by  u  point  moving  in  such  n  manner 
that  its  path  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same 
angle.  In  navigation  the  loxodromic  curve  is  the 
same  as  the  rhumb  line,  and  is  the  path  of  a  ship 
sailing  always  in  the  same  tack.  The  loxodromic 
curve  turns  continually  about  the  pole,  but  does  not 
reach  it  till  after  an  infinite  number  of  turns. 

iSx-A-drSm'-Ics,  «.  [LOXODROMIC.]  The  art  of 
oblique  sailing  by  the  loxodromic  curve  or  rhumb. 

I8x  8d  -rom-If  m,  a.  [LOXODROMIC.]  The  art  or 
process  of  tracing  a  loxodromic-curve  or  line ;  the 
act  or  state  of  moving  as  in  a  loxodromic-curre. 

I8x-8d'-r6-m?,  ».  [LOXODROMIC.]  The  same  as 
LOXODROMICS  (q.  \  .,>. 

lor  5m  ma,  «.  [Gr.  Jojo«=oblique,  and  omma= 
the  eye.] 

Palosont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  sub-order 
Chauliodonta.  The  orbits  are  very  large,  irregu- 
larly oval,  with  cusps  proceeding  from  the  posterior 
part  of  outer  and  inner  margins,  narrowed  in  front, 
slightly  oblique,  the  long  axis  diverging  forward ; 
the  teeth  with  large  anterior  and  posterior  cutting 
edges.  Loxomma  allmanni  (Huxley)  is  from  the 
Gilivcrton  Ironstone  of  the  Edinburgh  coal  Held. 
(Quar.  Journ.  (Jeol.  five,  xviii.  litfl :  lirit.  Assoc.  Rep. 
(1874),  150, 182.) 

lox  6  ne  ma,  >.  [Gr.  /oxos=oblique,  and  m'ma 
=  a  thread.] 

Palasont.:  A  genus  of  holostomntousgasteropods, 
family  Pyramidellidap.  It  extends  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Trias,  but  is  moet  abundant  in  the  Carbonif- 
erous. Known  species  seventy-five.  The  generic 
name  has  reference  to  the  strife,  with  which  many 
of  the  species  are  marked.  Loxonema  eleyans  is  a 
fine  shell,  two  inches  long,  frequent  both  in  the 
Woulock  and  Ludlow  shales. 

I8x  o  sd  ma,  s.  [Gr.  Joxo8=oblique,  and  somo 
=  Hio  body.] 

ZoGl.:  A  marine  genus  of  Bryozoa.  or  Moss-ani- 
mals. It  lives,  fixed  by  a  pedal  gland,  on  the  tails 
of  worms.  The  tentacles  are  obliquely  developed, 
and  the  li.nlv  cavity  is  attached  to  a  contractile 
stem.  There  is  no  stolon.  (A.  Crane.) 

16^,8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Agric. :  A  long,  narrow  spade,  used  in  stony  lands. 
l<J^'-al,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  <e</a2u=legal  (q.  v.)  j 
Sp.  &  Port,  leal;  Hal.  leale.] 

1.  True  or  faithful  to    one's  sovereign;  true  in 
allegiance ;  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order, 

"No  English  legislature,  however  titynl,  would  now  con- 
sent to  be  merely  what  the  legislature  had  been  under  the 
Tudors."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Faithful  in  love  or  duty;  true  to  one's  word. 

"  And  faithful,  loyal  in  her  innocence. 
Like  the  brave  lion  slain  in  her  defense." 

Wordtuxirtli:   White  Due  of  Kylttone. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  loyalty. 
"The   people    were   mad   with   loyal   enthusiasm." — 

Jfamwtafi  in*'.  E»a  .  ch.  ii. 
loyal-hearted,  a.    The  same  as  LOTAL,  2  (q.  v.). 

"On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung." 

Tennyson:  In  jtfemor/am,  cix. 

*16y-al-lB,m,  s.    [Eng.  loyal; -itm.]    Loyalty. 

169  -al-Ist,  ».  [Eng.  loyal;  -ist.]  One  who  is 
loyal  to  his  sovereign  or  government ;  one  who  in 
time  of  revolt  or  revolution  remains  faithful  to  his 
allegiance  to  his  country. 

161y"-al-ly',  adv.  [Eug.  loyal;  -ly.]  In  a  loyal 
manner ;  faithfully. 

"Cambridge  was  not  less  loyally  disposed." — Xacaulay: 
Hist.  Ent/.,  ch.  viii. 

16$  al-ngss,  s.  (Eng.  loyal;  -ntss.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  loyal ;  loyalty. 

"So  honorably  and  ioyfully  receined.  as  eytheir  their 
Inynlnesne  toward  the  Queen's  Majesty  .  .  .  did  re- 
quire."— Stoir:  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1S68). 

16^'-al-ty,«.  [O.  Fr.  loialteit;  Fr.  loyavtf ;  Sp. 
lealtad;  Ital.  leafta,  legalita.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  loyal;  faithful  adherence  to  allegiance; 
faithfulness,  devotion,  constancy. 

"The  loynlty  of  Lochlel  is  almost  proverbial:  bat  it  was 
very  unlike  what  was  called  loyalty  in  England." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  xiii. 


lubber's-point 


Snge, 


,  ».    |  o.  Fr.  l 


(Fr.  loituujt'  i.  a  word  of  doubtful  origin;  Sp.  lor1 
my'?,  prob.  from  lu*n  =  u  flagstone,  a  marble  slab,  a 
square-stone  used  for  paving.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  confection,  a  sweetmeat,  so  called  from  being 
originally  made  of  the  hhape  of  a  lozenge. 

2.  A  small  rhomb-shaped  pane  of  glass  set  in  a 
leaden  frame  for  a  church  window  or  lattice. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Oeometrp:  An  equilateral  rhomboid  or  rhom- 
bus; an  oblique-angled  parallelogram  or  diamond. 

[RlIOMB.] 

2.  Her.:  A  bearing  of   the   shape   of  a  lozenge 
appropriate  to  the  arms  of  spinsters  and  widows. 

*3.  Pharm.:  Aformof  medicine  ^^ 

made  in  small  pieces,  to  be  held 
or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till  dig- 
solved. 

•lozenge-coach,  *.  A  dowa- 
ger's carriage.  [LozENOE,  -..  II. 
2.) 

lozenge-graver,  «. 

Engrav.  :  A  graving-tool  the 
cross  section  of  *vhich  is  of  a  rhomb  or  diamond 
shape.  The  two  faces  which  meet  to  form  the  belly 
of  the  graver  have  an  angle  less  than  90°. 

lozenge-mall,  8.    [MASCLED-XAIL,.] 

lozenge-molding,  *. 

Arch.  :  An  ornament  inclosing  diamond-shaped 
panels.  It  is  frequently  found  in  Norman  archi- 
tocture. 

lozenge-    -         __ 
shaped,    adj.     " 
D  i  a  m  o  n  <f  - 
shaped  ;rhom- 
boidal. 


Lozenge. 


iSz  Snged, 
a.  [Eng.  loz- 
eng(e)  ;  -<d.] 
Made  in  to  the 
shapoofaloz-  Lozenge-molding. 

eugo  or  lozenges. 

"The  loxengeil  panes  of  a  very  small  latticed  window."  — 
C.  llritttte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  zxviii. 

iBz'-en-g?,  loz  en  ge8,  «.  [Eng.  lozcng(e);  -y, 
-ee.\ 

Her.:  A  terra  used  to  express  the  field  or  any 
armorial  charge  which  is  divided  by  diagonal  lines 
transversely  into  equal  parts  or  lozenges  of  differ- 
ent tinctures. 

16  z8p  -Sr-a,  ».  [Gr.  taro»=obliquc,  and  per<M= 
an  end.  (Agassiz.)  J 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lozo- 
peridie  (q.  v.). 

16-z6-p8r  -I-d»,  ».  fil.  [Mod.  Lat.  lotoptr(a)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Mce.J 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tortricina. 
The  anterior  wings  are  of  variable  length,  the  cost*. 
generally  regularly  arched,  the  hind  margin  often 
oblique,  the  color  generally  yellow,  often  with  a  cen- 
tral fascia.  Larva  generally  feeding  on  seeds. 

•lfl,8.    [Loo.] 

•lib  -bard,  s.  &  a.    [LUBBER.] 

A.  At  tubst.  :  A  lazy  fellow,  n  lubber. 

"Their  victuals  those  curmudgeon  Itittlmnl* 
Lock  up  from  my  sight." 

Swfft:  Apollo  to  the  Dean. 

B.  As  adj.:  Lubberly. 

"  Conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbartl  labor  needs  his  watchful  ere." 

Vmeperi  Task,  ill.  WO. 

lfib-b?r,  *lobre,  «lob  nr,  8.  [Of  Celtic  origin; 
cf.  Wei.  J/oA=a  dolt,  n  blockhead;  llabi  =  a  strip- 
ling, a  looby;  Sw.  dial  luliber=a  thick,  clunuv. 
lazy  man.]  A  lazy,  clumsy  fellow  ;  a  dolt  ;  an  awk- 
ward lout  ;  specif.,  applied  by  sailors  to  one  who 
does  not  know  seamanship  ;  a  land-lubber. 

"If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length  again,  tarry. 
but  away."  —  Shakes?.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

lubber's-hole,  8. 

Naut.:  An  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  top  for 
those  to  crawl  through  who  are  afraid  to  climb  up 
by  the  futtock-shrouds. 

"He  proposed  that  I  should  go  through  lubber's-hole." 
—Marmot:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  Tit 

lubber's-point,  .-. 

Xnut.:  A  black  vertical  line  drown  on  the  inside 
of  the  case  of  the  mariner's  compass.  This  line. 
and  the  pin  on  which  the  card  turns,  are  in  tin- 
same  vortical  line  with  the  keel  of  the  ship,  ami 
hence  the  rhumb  opposite  to  the  lubber's  i>oint 
shows  the  course  of  the  ship  at  any  time.  '1  lie 
lubber's-point,  however,  deviates  from  its  proper 
position  when  the  ship  is  heeled  over;  hence,  sea- 
man do  not  implicitly  depend  on  it,  as  indeed  n- 
namc  implies. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     5hin,    banch;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -tie,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


lubberliness 

l&b  b«r  11  nils,  «.  [English  lubberly;  -«<•««.  J 
Awkwardness),  clum-ines*. 

"To  li>a.l  an  elephant  with  lubberlineu."-T.  Oroten: 
li.  17». 

lub   b«r  If,  <i.  A.K/I-.    |Kng.  lubin-r:  -lu.] 

A.  .  U  adj.:   Like  u   luhber;    awkward,  clumsy* 
clownish. 

B.  .!«  <u/r.  :  In  a  lubberly.  clumsy,  or  awkward 
manner;  clumsily,  awkwardly. 

*lfl  brie  ,'ia  brick,  n.  (Fr.  /u/<ri'i/i<.  ;  l-.u. 
ltil>iti-n.-i  -lippery,  deceitful,  hazardous  ;  Sp.,  Ital., 

A  Port.  Itlhrirn.  ] 

1.  Slippery;  having  a  smooth  surface. 

"Short  thick  Holm,  whose  Ihun.rriiij,'  Yolleyw  float, 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  tubrle  throat." 

Cnunatn.  Malic'*  Durl. 

2.  Viicertnin.  unsteady.  changeable. 
:t.  \Vanton,  lewd,  lascivious. 

4.  DI-CI  -it  ful,  tricky. 

•10  -brie  al,  *m  brlc  all,  «.  [Kng.  /uftric;  -a/.] 
Tin-  same  a.-  l.l'MKH  ,j.  v.). 

la  brl  cant.  a.  A  s.  [Lat.  lubricant,  pr.  par.  of 
luln-ii-n-  to  make  >lippery  ;  /ufrricu*=slippery  ;  Ital. 
•'  nt'  .  | 

tA.  As  adj.:  Lubricating. 

B.  -U  itulmt.  :  A  cnbetaDce  used  to  diminish  fric- 
t  inn  of  the  working  part--  of  machinery.  The  requi- 
sites  of  a  good  lubricant  an-  that  it  must  endure 
thelie;tt  even  of  melted  It-ad,  witliont  change.  in 
ordi-r  to  stand  friction  and  lubricate  the  cylinders 
of  steam-engines.  Lubricants  must  be  fixed  and 
not  volatile!  oils,  a<  produced  by  destructive  distil- 
lation, otherwise  they  are  decomposed  by  friction, 
and  burnt  or  dried  up.  They  must  not  show  or  pos- 
any  acid  re-act  ion,  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially, otherwise  the  bolts  are  cut  in  tho  steam- 
•  -In  -~t.  and  the  iron,  particularly  wrought-inm,  is 
made  porous.  They  must  possess  a  sufficient  power 
of  tenacity  without  oxidation,  otherwise  they  will 
thicken. 

la  brl-cate,  r.  f.  [Lat.  lubricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lul>rico=to  makeslippery  ;  /u/jr*cu*=slippery  :  Ital. 
lubricttre  ;  Sp.  lubricar,  lubriflcar  ;  Fr.  lubrifier.] 

1.  /,//.:  To  make  smooth  and  slippery,  so  as  to 
diminish  friction;  to  rub  or  smear  with  some 


greasy  substance. 

2.  t' 
easy. 


asy  su 

.  t'iii.  : 


. 
To  make  smooth  ;  to  smoothcn,  to  make 
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2.  Fin,:  Uncertain,  unsteady,  unstable. 

"  Much  le*>  ahall  I  poaltlrelj  determine  any  thing  in 
matters  ao  Iubrici>u»  and  uncertain." — Olanvill:  Pre~ 
exiittnce  of  8tntl»,  ch.  xii. 

•la  brl  fac  tlqn,  «.  [Latin  luhricu*  =  smooth, 
slipix-ry,  and  facia  =  to  make.]  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  lubricating  or  making  smooth. 

•la  brl  fl-ci  -tlon,  «.    The  same  as  LUBRIFAC- 

IMS   ','!.  V.). 

ia  can  1  dffi,  «.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.,  /ucan(tu); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  HlllT.  -ii/ir.  | 

Kiitom.:  Stag-beetles;  a  family  of  lamellicorn 
ln-eth-s.  Distinguished  from  the  Scarabeidee  by 
having  the  leaflets  of  the  antennal  club  flxed  in- 
stead of  movable,  and  greatly  projecting  jaws. 
A  bout  550  species  have  been  described.  They  most 
ahound  in  well-wooded  tropical  countries.  Those 
be^t  known  are:  Lucanus  cervtw,  Onrcat  para/- 
U-lnpiiit-duH,  and SinotU-ndron  cytindricum. 

la  ca  nus,  i.  [Lat.  /uca  =  tho  stag-beetle  (see 
def.).] 

Kiilnm.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lucan- 
idie  (q.  T.).  LueiiHiu  cerma  is  thu  Stag-beetle 

l.|.  V.I. 

•ia-carne  ,  «.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  lwerna=&  lamp; 
luceo=to  shine. J  A  dormer;  a  garret  window. 

*lu-cayne, «.   [LCCAENE.] 

luge,  ».  |  Lat.  luciuji.]  A  pike  full  grown ;  a  fish 
nscd  as  an  armorial  bearing. 

"All  hid  ancestor*,  that  come  after  him,  may;  they  may 
give  the  dozen  white  tucrs  in  their  coat.  — fitlaketp.: 
Merry  H'lra  t>f  »V.id»or,  I.  L 

•In   cen-?^,  «.   [Eng.  lucfn(  t);-cy.]   Brightness, 
luster. 
"A  nnme  of  ttome  note  and   lucrnry." — Ctirlylf:  French 

Ilri;,lnli,,a.  pt.  111.,  hk.  L,  l-ll.  vi. 

*1Q  9*nt,  a.  [Lat.  lucent,  pr.  par.  of  /uceo=to 
shine.]  Shining,  bright,  resplendent. 

"Home  weekit  have  pamed  wince  last  I  aaw  the  Hpire 
In  l<*.-'  "f  Thames  reflected." 

Ktat*:  To  Ctiarlts  Cotrdfn  (larkf. 

Ift-cgr  -nal,  a.  [Lat.  lucerna=a.  lamp.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lamp  or  other  artificial  light.  Spe- 
cifically applied  to  a  microscope  in  which  tho  ob- 
ject to  ne  examined  is  illuminated  by  the  light  of  a 
lump.  The  object  is  placed  in  a  sliding  tube  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  lamp,  whicli  is  contained  in 
a  box.  The  image  is  received  on  a  screen  or  plato 
of  ground  glass. 

Id  98r~nar  -I-a,  «.    [Lat.  /ucerna=alamp.] 

ZoOl.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  order  Lucernari- 
adn>.  The  body  is  campanulate.  attached  proxi- 
mally  at  its  smaller  extremity  by  a  hydrorhiza. 
When  detached  the  animal  swims  rapidly  by  tho 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  um- 
brella, around  tho  margin  of  which  aro  tufts  of 
short  tentacular  processes,  and  in  its  center  is  a 
polypito  with  ii  quadrangular  four-lobed  mouth. 

lu-cSr-na-rl  -a  d»,  ».  pi.  [M<xl.  Latin  lucer- 
luiri'ui  t ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adtr.] 

Zi*M.:  Sea-nettles,  Sea-olublM-rs.  An  order  of  the 
legion  or  sub-class  Lucernarida.  It  includes  those 
Lucernnrida, which  havoonlya  single  ]>o]ypito,  are 
flxed  by  n  proximal  hydrorhiza,  and  possess  short 
tentacles  on  the  margin  of  tho  umbrella,  (tiichol- 
«im.)  [PEI.AOID.E.J 

lu  9?r  nir  I  da,  o.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. /ucernar(m); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  Mill".  -iiln.\ 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-class  or  If^itm  of  Hydrozoa,  defined 
by  (ireent-  as  having  tho  baso  of  tho  hydrosoma 
developed  into  an  umbrella,  in  tho  walls  of  which 
the  reproductive  organs  aro  produced.  It  is  divided 
into  three  orders:  Luccrnariada-,  Peiagida*,  and 
Rhizostouiidte. 

Ift-c8r'-na-r61d,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  lucernar(ia),  and 
Or.  cirf<w=form,  resemblance.  | 

ZoOl. :  A  reproductive  zooid  of  any  of  the  Lucer- 
narida. 

"  The  hydra-tuba  thus  constitutes  the  flxed  /iMvrnfirofrt 
or  trophoHome  of  one  of  the  HhUoatomaue."— AVcAofaon: 
Z.**.  (ed.  lK78i,  p.  133. 

la-cSrne  ,  «.  [French  luzrrne,  from  Languedoc 
]i:itois,  Inuterda.  Littr6consi.ler-  that  the  French 
word  came  from  the  English,  aud  says  thai  the 
remote  origin  is  unknown.  ] 

Bot. :  M<  f/iVfi'/'m«/iru.  It  is  a  deep-rooting,  clover- 
like  perennial  plant,  with  spikes  of  blue  or  violet 
(lowers.  It  is  largely  cultivated  as  a  fodder  plant 
in  the  countries  l>ordenng  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  long  ago  introduced  into  Knvland,  but  i- 
not  much  cultivated,  being  less  hardy  than  tho  red 
clover. 

If  Swiss  Lucerne  is  Mnlicaiitt  fttti-utu.  It  is  a 
coarse  plant  cultivated  on  some  poor  soil  in  Switz- 
erland. 

LD  -cl-an-  Ists,  «.  pi.    [For  etym.  nee  def.] 

fViiirrfc  lli*t.:  A  sect  of  Seini-.Vrinns,  claiming 
I.ucian,  a  disciple  of  Marcion,  as  their  founder. 
(Shipl, 


"  Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence,  in  soft 
Meanders,  lubricate  the  course  they  take." 

Cotrfi-r.-  Ta«lc,  iv.  6ft. 

*ia  -brl-cate,  fi.    [LUBRICATE,  t-.]    Slippery. 
Id  brl  ca   tion,  «.    [LUBRICATE,  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  lubricatinK  or  making  smooth  and 
slippery. 

2.  A  lubricant. 

Id   brl-ca  t6r,«.    [Kng.  lubricat(e);  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  tliat  which  lubricates. 
"It  [water]  is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great  r.-- 

<olver  of  spasms,  and  h:l,r,  ,•,,!.,,•  of  the  nbrea."—  Burltt  ; 
On  the  Sublime  and  Heautiful,  pt.  IT.,  8  21. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sleam^engin.  :  An  oil  cup  or  other  contrivance 
for  supplying  oil  or  grease  to  rubbing  surfaces,  in 
order  to  diminish  friction. 

'i.  Hhiiflinii:  A  pivoted  disc  in  a  cup  below  the 
lower  journal-box  is  revolved  !>y  contact  with  tin- 
under  side  of  tho  shaft,  and  carries  up  oil  to  lubri- 
cate the  latter. 

:t.  Vehic.:  The  ordinary  mode  of  lubricating  car- 
riage or  wagon  axles  is  by  placing  grease  on  the 
spindle  and  then  putting  on  the  wheel,  giving  it  a 
few  revolutions  before  lowering  it  again  to  tho 
ground.  The  grooves  in  the  box  of  the  hub  form 
pockets  in  which  the  grenso  collects,  pnd  from 
which  it  passes  to  tho  spindle  as  it  gradually  wastes 
away. 

4.  Ordn.  .'  An  arrangement  for  lubricating  and 
cleaning  the  grooves  of  rifled  guns. 

*ia-brl9  1  tate,  v.  t.  [Latin  /ufcriciM  =  smooth. 
slippery.]  To  make  smooth  or  slippery.  (Kersey.) 

*lfl  brlC'-I  ty",  «.  [Fr.  lubrintf,  from  Lat.  tubri- 
cu»=nlipperjr;  Ital.  luliririla;  Sp.  luhricidad.] 

I.  l.iti'rally: 

I.  BmooUweMof  surface;  slipperim-ss. 

•^.  Aptnes.  to  glide  over  any  part  or  to  facilitate 
motion  by  diminishiut:  the  friction  between  parts 
in  contact. 

II.  Firlitrfitiifly  : 

1.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

2.  Lasciviousness,    lowducss,     incontinency,    un- 
chastity. 

•W    brl  COUS,  n.    [Lat.  {ubriViu    •  slippery,  de- 
ceitful. baurdotu.  | 
1.  I.  il.:  Slippery,  smooth. 

"The  partaof  water  being  volnble  and  f»f>r/c«u«aswell 
an  fine.  U  easily  insinuates  Itself  into  the  lubes  of  veir- 
etablea."  —  Woodward:  Xal.  Ilitl. 

ate.    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     fatter;     w«,    w«t.     heTe,     camel,    bir.    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6~p6t 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk,     wnd,     son;     mute,     cftb,     cUre,     unite,     cur.    rtle.     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,    ce  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Luciferian 

T__l,  a.    [Lat.  lucidut,  from  Inc.,.    to  shine, 
lux  (genit.  lucis)  =  light;  Fr.  lucidi- ;  Ital.  A  Sp. 

1.  Lit.:  Bright,  shining,  resplendent,  radiant. 

"  A  worm    .     .    . 
That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam." 

Cuu-per:  Glo 
II.  Figuratively : 
\.  Clear,  pellucid,  transparent. 

'-  Fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams." 

Jttlton:  P.  L.,  i.  M9. 

2.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect  ;  clear; 
not  darkened  or  confused  by  madness  or  delirliua. 

3.  Plain,  clear,  easily  understood,  distinct. 
"Our  prone  became  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and  better 

fltted   for  controversy  and  narrative,"—  Mamulau:  Hilt. 
Hn'i  .  ch.  ill. 

lucid  interval,  «. 

Mnl.  Juris. :  A  lucid  interval  is  not  a  more  cessa- 
tion of  tho  violent  symptoms  of  a  disorder,  but  an 
interval  in  which  the  mind,  having  thrown  off  tint 
disease,  has  recovered  its  general  habit.  Tho  party 
must  be  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  of 
what  he  is  doing,  and  his  state  of  mind  such  that 
any  indifferent  person  would  think  him  able  to 
manage  his  own  affairs.  (Culliiisan:  On  Lunacy, 
p. :»!) 

H  Theexpression  lucitl  interval  wnsfonnerly  used 
less  specifically  than  now.  being  employed  of  remis- 
sions or  intermissions  of  sickness,  &c. 

ia  9ld'-I-ty%  s.    [Fr.  luciditi.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lucid,  bright,  or 
shining;  splendor,  brightness.    (Lit.  <t fig.) 

"Fate  gave,  what  chance  shall  not  control, 
His  sad  lucidity  of  ttoul." 

Mitttheif  Arnold:  Resignation. 

2.  Clearness  of  stylo  or  arrangement;  intelligi- 
bility, plainness. 

ia  -{Id-ly1,  ndr.  [Eng.  lucid;  -I]/.]  In  a  lucid 
manner ;  plainly,  clearly,  intelligibly. 

lu  eld  ness,.-.  [Eng.  lucid;  -nets.]  The  quality 
or  stato  of  being  lucid  ;  lucidity,  intelligibility. 

"The  smoothness  and  lucidttess  of  glass,  Ac." — Jfoun- 
loam:  Denial  Esuays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  20,  %  I. 

lu  c,l  fer,  «.  [Lat.,  as  adj.  Ik-ht -bringing,  as 
snbst.,  lucifer  =  light-bringer,  from  lux  (genit. 
lucis)  =light,  and/ero— to  bring.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  3. 

2.  A  lucifer  match  (q.  v.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  An  ancient  name  for  Venus,  when  the 
Morning   Star,    as  distinguished    from    Hesperus, 
when  it  is  tho  evening  one. 

2.  Script.:  A  name  symbolically  applied  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning." — Isaiah  xiv.  12. 

3.  Poet.  <t  Hist.:  A  name  for  Satan.    It  arose  be- 
cause Tertullian,  Gregory  the  Hreat,  and  others, 
misinterpreted  the  passage  in  Isaiah  of  Satan.  (Of. 
Isa.  xiv.  r.!  with  Liikox.  18;  Rev.  xii.9,  xx.  2.) 

••  When  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again." 

lihulcesp.:  Henry  nil.,  iii.2. 

4.  Ornilh.:  A  genus  of  Trochilidae,  established  by 
Lesson. 

luclfer-match,  «.  Originally  a  match  tipped 
with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphurct 
of  antimony,  and  inflamed  by  friction  upon  a  piece 
of  emery-paper.  These  were  superseded  by  mixtures 
containing  phosphorus. 

Lucifer-match  disease : 

Path.:  Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from  the  in- 
halation of  tho  fumes  of  phosphorus  during  the 
nianufacturoof  lucifer-matches.  It  has  been  espec- 
ially described  by  Von  Bibra  and  Heist,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  at 
the  largo  manufactories  at  Nuremberg. 

"This  l>ic[fer-tniili-h  disease,  was  some  yean*  ago  very 
frequent,  but  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  pre- 
cautionary measures,  is  now  much  more  rarely  met  with." 
—Krlehm:  Surgery  (ed.  Beck),  ii.  S77. 

La  $I-fer  -I-»n,  a.  A«.    [Eng.  Lucifer;  -ion.] 

A.  .Imiilj.-i-tin-: 

1.  Ortl.  Lany. :  Of  or  pertaining  t<>  Lucifer. 
•J.  church  11M.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Luciferians. 

B.  As  substantive: 

ch.  Hist.  ( ;>/.) :  Followers  of  Lucifer,  n  bishop  of 
Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  refused  to  hold 
communion  with  the  clergy  who  hail  conformed  to 
the  Arian  doctrines  ami  whom  a  Synod  of  Alexan- 
dria (A.  D.  liMi  had  resolved  to  re-admit  into  the 
Church,  on  their  openly  acknowledging  their 
errors.  The  Luciferians  were  little  heard  of  after 
the  time  of  Theodnsius  the  (treat. 


Luciferite 
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lucullite 


(q.  v.J. 
Irhthy.:   Pike-perches,  a  genus  of  fishes,  family    [LUCRE.) 


*LU  9lf  -ir  Ite,  «.    [Eng.  Lucifer;  -He.} 
I'lnirrh  lli.-it.:  The  same  as  LUCIFEBIAN  (q.v.). 

IA  nil"  ST.  nfta    *lft   Mf    ST.  via      .      TTnT     /,,.;*,-          iriuny.;    nito-percnes,   a  genus  01   nsnes,  lamiiy 
Ifl  9lf  er  ous    *lu  jlf-lr-ttj,  n.    \  Lat.  («<  i/,-r,    p,,rcid(B  inhabitants  of  many  lakes  and  rivers  of 
from  /ii.i -(we  nit.  /i(.'ni  =  liglit;  hng.  adj.  suff.  -«u».J    the  northern   temperate /one.    Lu 

1.  Hearing  or  giving  light.  the  oiant  Porch,  is  confined  to 
••To    call    our    luciferoni    matter    a    self-shining  sub- 
stance."— Boyle:   Works,  iv.  394. 

2.  Making  plaiu  or  clear ;  affording  moans  of  dis- 


p8r  -ca,  «.    [  Pref.  Iucio-,  and  Lat.  perca       1Q -cr»,-tlve,  »•    I  VT.  lucrntif,  from  Lat.  lurnt- 

tlvu*,   from  tuenMf  gain:  Ital.  Si  Sp.  lurrntir.:.\ 


covory. 
«:i.  DerilUh. 

"Your  Incij'-ru 
cles,  art.  i. 


perswnsyona."  —  Bait:    Banner's    Arti- 


I. Yielding  or  producing  gain  ;  gainful,  profitable; 
n,,j,,  ,.  ,<  .S''/M//-f,    bringing  in  money. 

, ...  the  eastern  two-         "Retrieve  his  fallen   fortunes  by   means  of  lucrnltre 

thirds  of    Europe.    Greenish-olive   above,   banded    posts  from  which  the  laws  excluded  him." — .V<I,-.IM/HI/. 
with  brown;  white  below;  luiigth,  from  three  to    atst.  Eny.,  oh.  vi. 
four  foot.  «2.  Greedy  of  gain. 

lu  Cl  6  s6  -ma,  «.    [Pref.  Iucio-.  and  Gr.  n'>ma-       "  As  the  mo»t  part  of  our  lucrative  lawyers  doe  use."— 

Latimer.    Works,  I.  110. 


tho  body.] 

Irhthy. :  A  genus  of  Indian  Fishes,  family  Cyprin- 
idfe.    (GUnther.) 


lu  9lf  §r  ous  If,  aifi'.  [Eng.  lurifrntut;  -ly.} 
In  a  luciferou?  manner;  so  as  to  givo  light  or  en- 
lighten. 

"That  which  looks  most  luclferousli/  or  influentially 
into  goodness." — Browne:  Christian  Morality,  iii.  9. 

lu  5lf  1C,  *lfl  elf  :Ick,  a     [Lat.  luciftcua,  from  .  Bw  .  UaD 

Ins  (genit..  li»-/*i=light,  and /ar.o=to  make;  Fr.    from  M.  H.  oV  j-eJflcfc.).   Tl 
>.  tucijiro.  I    Making  or  proiliicing  light,    ticomeut   or   favor:    Dut.    l< 


lucrative-succession,  .v. 

Scott  Laics:  A  pas-ive  titU>  whereby   nn   heir-ap- 


i"e;  Sj: 

"Though  their  Iticiflck  motion  be  continued." — Grew: 
.  hk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  g  14. 

lu  9!  form,  a.  [Lat.  lux  (genit.  Juri»)  =  light, 
Bud /orma=form,  shape.]  Of  tho  form  or  appear- 
ance of  li«ht.  resembling  light. 

"A  chariot,  which  is  not  unfitly  ...  a  luctform 
(ethereal  vehicle."— Berkeley:  Xirls,  §  171. 

*lu  9lf  rl-an,  a.  [Eng.  lucifer;  -ian.}  Lucifor- 
iau,  alani'1. 

lu  9lf  u-ga  (pi.  lu-9lf  -u-gffl),  «.    [Lat.   Juci- 

••.s  =  shunning   tho  light:   lux  (genit.  lucis)  = 

"light,  and  fii<iki=to  fly  from.] 


luck,  »luk,  »lukke,  ».    [p.  Fris.  luk;  Dut.  luk, 
leluk;  Sw.  lycka;  Dan.  lykke ;  (Jer.  yluck  (coutr. 


le  original  sense  is  en- 
lakktn  =  tH   ontice;  Sw. 

locka;  Dan.  lokke;  Ger.  locken;  M.  H.  Ger.  lucken; 
O.  H.  Ger.  luccken.} 

1.  Chance,  accident,  hap ;  that  which  happens  to 
any  one,  whether  for  good  or  ill ;  as,  good  luck,  bad 
/"•/,.  Ac. 

"  You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  lurk.'* 
Xhakesp.:  Midsummer  ftiaht's  Itn-tim,  ii.  1. 

2.  Good    fortune;  success;  a    favorable    issue  or 
combination  of  circumstances ;  as,   to  have  a  run 
of  lui-k. 

luck-penny,  «.    A  small   return  for  luck  to  the 
buyer  by  the  person  who  receives  money  on  a  sale 


ignt,  ami  ru'iix      Diiyirom.j  ......      ,  or  contract     (Aw.1 

1.  lrhtlni.  ixi»./.):  A  genus  of  Ophidiid*  (q.  v.).    c 

Tli<-    i.yi-    is    ahsnit,    or    i|iiiti-    rudimontary.    ami       "IMdn't  I  give  flfteen  (tulneas  for  him,  barring  the 

"«*-"  >"''  --«'««  Ldtavrth:  hnnu,  ch.  vi. 


l,y  the  skin.    Then)  are  no 


t  ln-ir  -teail  are  numerous  minute  cilite  or  tubercles. 
Habitat,  subterranean  waters  of  caves  in  Cuba. 
(Ounther.) 

'J.  Zi>6l.  (pi.) :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  tho 
Itlattiila',  itecause  of  tiioir  nocturnal  habits,  and, 
|.o  -inly,  with  a  remembrance  of  the  "  lucifugtu 
hlattie  of  Virgil  (Georgia  iv.  243). 

lfl-9lm  e  tSr,  «.  [Lat.  lux  (gonit.  Juris)  =  light, 
aii'l  (ir.  niefrort=moasure.J  An  instrument  for 
ing  tho  intensity  of  light :  a  photometer. 

Lu  91  na,  ••<•  I  I. at.  t  lie  goddess  that  brings  to 
light,  an  epithet  of  Juno  and  of  Diana,  as  they  were 
supposed  io  preside  over  tlio  birth  of  children.) 

1.  /od/.:  The  typical  genus  of  tho  lamcllibran- 
rtiiate  family  Lucinidae  (q.v.).  Shell  white,  margins 
smooth  or  tiiiely-creuulated ;  umbones  small  and 
compressed;  Hie  ligament  concealed;  hinge-teeth 
lateral.  Habitat,  tropical  and  temperate  seas,  on 


11111*111.411*.      nuti  .,,.,.        i.j IL — i..-         M       i.  —  I 

barbels    but  in     luck-peiinyr    —  Miss  hdgeuxtrth:  innut,  ch.  vi. 


.17. 


•luck-Btroken,    a.    Having    received    tho  luck 
penny.    (Eng.) 

"  Luck-slroken  In  thy  flst."     Hall:  Satires,   II. 

luck  en,  a.  [A.  S.  liicon=to  lock.] 
hence,  closed,  shut-up,  contracted; 
(Scotch.) 

luck -18,  «.    [LtTCKY,«.] 

luck   I  ly,  *luck-l  lie,  adv.    [Eng.  lucky; 


ly.} 

In  a  lucky  manner;  fortunately;  by  good  hap  or 
fortune. 

"It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the  horse's 
mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the  painter  with  all 
his  skill  coulu  not  form." — Dryiten:  Diifresnoy. 

luck -I  ngss,  s.    [Eng.  lucky;  -urns.}    The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  lucky  ;  good  luck,  good  Imp. 
luck   Ite,  subst.    [Named  after  the  silver  mine 
Lucky  Boy";  suff.  -ife  (Afin.).] 


tor  contracted  prior  to  tho  grant. 

1ft  -cra-tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  lucrative;  -ly.}  In 
a  lucrative  manner ;  profitably,  gainfully. 

Ill  ere  (ere  as  ker  ,  -  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lucrum  = 
gain,  profit.]  Pecuniary  gain  or  advantage ;  money. 
(It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense.) 

*ln-CrIf-8r-OU8,a.  [Lat./urri(ni=gain.and/er« 
=  to  bring,  to  bear.]  Producing  gam  or  profit; 
profitable,  gainful. 

"To  keep  this  experiment  from  being  as  generally  use- 
ful, as  perhaps  it  will  prove  lucrife runs."— Boyle:  Worktt, 
iii.  148 

*lu-crlf-lc,  a.  [Lat.  lucrifiru*,  from  lucrum= 
gain  ;  aud/acio=to  make. )  Producing  or  yielding 
gaiu  or  profit. 

•lu  -crous,  a.  [Lat.  lucrosu*.  from  Jucru»t  = 
gain.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gain  or  profit. 

"  Me  (humbler  lot!)  let  blameless  blisn  engage,    .    .    . 
Free  from  the  muckworm  miser's  lucrous  rage." 

(,'twper:  Tomb  of  Shakespeare, 

*luc  ta    tlon,  ».    [Lat.  luctatio,  from  luctatut. 
pa.  par.  of  lurfor=to  struggle.]    Astriviug;  astrug- 
Locked  •    gle'  aa  cffort'  "  contest. 

webbed!       *luc  -tu -al,    «.     [Lat.    luctut,    from    lugeo  =  to 
grieve.]    Producing  grief ;  sud,  saddening. 

*lu  CW  brate,  v.  i.  A  t.  [Lat.  lucubratus,  pa. 
par.  of  f"ucubro=to  bring  in  lamps,  to  work  by 


",,.,„.„. 
v 


from   luj-   (gonit. 


A.  Intratui.:  To  watch;  to  study  by  night  or  by 
lamplight. 

"To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  nn<!  peep." 

B.  Trans. :  To  compose  or  elaborate,  as  by  night- 
study. 

lu-cu  bra  tlon,  «.    [Lnt.  lucubratio=a  working 


Silurian  tUl  now.    (S.f.  H'ondwurd.)    The  genus    magnesia,  0'2;  lime,  0'5;   water,    [42'2J ;  insoluble,        "By  continual  lucubration  he  diligently  ran  through 
is  abundantly  represented  in  Secondary  and  Terti-    T_-.     Chemical    formula    not    determined.     From    all  the  forms  of  logic  and  philosophy."-  Woo<l.  Athen. 


ary  deposits, 
lu  ?ln  I  d83,  «.  p/. 

suir.  -i "    ' 


Butterfield  Canon,  Utah.  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

[Lat.  lucin(a);  tern.  pi.  adj.       luck  -15ss,  o.    [Eng.  luck ;  -lets.}    Without  luck;       2.  That  which  is  composed  in  night-work;  a  lit- 
unlucky,  uupropitious,  unfortunate;  not  lucky  or    erary  composition  or  effusion  of  any  kind. 


1.  XnOI.:  A  marine  family  of  Lamellibrancliiata, 
sc'ction    Siphonida,    sub-section     Integropallialia. 
The  valves  of  tho  shell  are  circular,  closely-Ktting, 
and  unattached  ;  the  surface  of  the  shell  is  dull; 
the  foot  is  long  and  cylindrical. 

2.  Palceont.:  Principally  Secondary  and  Tertiary, 
representatives  from  Palaeozoic  times  being  doubt- 
fully referred  to  this  family. 

Iu-9l-n6p  -Sis,  8.  [Lat.  lucin(a)  (q.  v.) ;  Gr. 
o/iMs^look,  appearance.] 

1.  Z(x5/.:  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Vonerida?. 
It  has  a  thin  lenticular  shell. 

-.  I'alaoiit.:  Ton  species  from  tho  Pliocene  on- 
ward. 

lu-Ql-6-,  pref.  [Lat.  («ci«8=a  fish,  probably  tho 
pikf.  [  Resembling,  or  having  some  of  the  charac- 
teri.-t  ics  of  A'xo.r  Indus,  the  Piko  (q.  v.). 

ln-9l-6-9e-phal  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lucio- 
ct'iiliiil(us) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Irhthy.:  Pike-heads;  a  family  of  Teleostean 
ti-hr-,  division  Acanthopterygii  labyrinthibran- 
cliit.  Hody  elongate,  covered  with  scales  of  mod- 
erate size;  lateral  line  present;  super-branchial 
organ  formed  by  two  branchial  arches  dilated  into 
a  membrane.  One  short  dorsal  fin;  no  dorsal  or 
anal  spines;  ventrals  of  one  spine  and  five  rays ;  no 
ktr-bladder. 

1U-9I-&  Ceph-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  Iucio-,  and  Greek 
fcep/ial(?=tne  hcadj 

Ichthy.:  Tho  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Luciocephalidw  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  a  single  fre."h- 
Luciocephalus  pulcher,  from  the 


fortunate. 
•B; 


By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 
Of  subterranean  spirits." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

luck   less  1?,  adv.    [Eng.  luck-lets ;  -ly.]    lu   I 
luckless  manner ;  uuluckily,  unfortunately. 


The  meerest  trifles  I  ever  wrote  are  serious  philoso- 
phical lucubrations."— Stctft:  To  Pupe,  Aug.  28,  17SI. 

*lu -cu-bra-t6r,  ».  [English  lucubrat (e) ;  -or.} 
One  who  makes  lucubrations. 

*lu'-CU-bra  t8r-y\  <i.  [Lat.  lucubratorius,  from 
lucubror=to  lucubrate  (q.v.).]  Composed  by  can- 


•liick  -\f,  a.    [English  l*ck;  -ly.}    Lucky,  pros- 
perous, 
luck  -f,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  lurk;  -y.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fortunate,  successful ;  favored  by  luck;  meet- 
ing with  luck  or  success. 

"  Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
May  reach  his  heart."  Addlson:  Cato. 

2.  Producing  or  attended  with  luck  or  fortunate 
results ;  fortunate,  auspicious. 

"  What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain?" 

Scoff:  Kokebu,  vl.  6. 

3.  Bulky,  full,  abundant ;  as,  lucky  measure. 

B.  At  adv.:  Too  much;  to  excess;  excessively; 
as.  lucky  harsh. 

Tf  To  cut  one't  lucky :  To  run  away  ;  to  decamp, 
lucky-dad,  lucky-daddle,  «.    A  grandfather, 
lucky-hood,  «.    The  caul.    (Dungligon.) 
lucky-mlnnle,  «.    A  grandmother. 


goody,  a  gammer,  a  grandam,  a  midwife ;  an  • 


water   species,    . 

Ea-t  Indian  archipelago. 

lu-9l  6  go   bl-us,  e.    [Pref.  Iucio-,  and  Lat.  go-    woman 
l>hm  iq.  v.).]  "Luckle  Howatson   is   very   expeditious."— Scoff 

Ickthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiida?  (q.  v.).    Xannering,  ch.  iii. 

boll,     bo*y;     pout,    jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -Uan  =  shan.     -tlon, 


•lu  -cn-lent,  a.  [Latin  luculmtug,  from  luceo 
=  to  shine ;  Ital.  luculento.} 

1.  Clear,  transparent,  lucid,  pellucid. 

"  Luaulent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow.   — Thomson:  Winter,  710. 

2.  Fair. 

"  Most  debonair,*  and  Inrtilrnt  lady." 
Ben  Jonson:  Every  Uan  out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  S. 

3.  Clear,  evident,  plain,  manifest,  unmistakable. 
"They  are  against  the  obstinate  incredulity  of   the 

Jews,  the  most  liu-ulent  testimonies  that  Christian  relig- 
ion hath."— linker:  Eccles.  {Witu,  bk.  v.,  g  40. 

•lu  -cu-lent-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  luculent;  -ly.}  In 
a  luculent,  lucid,  or  clear  manner. 

Id  eft  -ll-a,  *.  [Named  after  Lucnli  Swa,  of 
Nepal.  (Loudon.) 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Ruhiaceip.  Luculia  gratisttma 
gmws  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  Gamble  says 
that  it  is  used  in  dyeing. 

lu-cfir-llte.  «.    [Fr.  lucullite.  Named  after  Lu- 


1U    (JUl  —live.    M.       L1    '•    ••**-*****11  *    •• 

liick  -f,  luck  -15,  «.    [Prob.  from  the  adj.]    A    ciillus,  a  wealthy   Roman   Consul,  noted  for  his 

old    luxury,  who  is  said  to  have  admired  it ; 


cell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


c,hin, 
-tlon, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-sion  =  zhun.     -tlons,     -clous, 


Ger.  lu<  ul- 

Out       Petrol,  (t  Comm. :  A  variety  of  limestone  cut  and 
polished  for  ornamental  purposes. 

aln,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  --  bel,     del. 


lucuma 

Ifl  -cu  ma,  *.   [Tho  name  of  one  species  in  Peru.] 

Hot. :   A  irrnus  nf   >;ijtitt;n-.'f|..     It  CMiisiNt  s  of  atxtllt 

thirty  i.r  f-irty  sptvi.-*  »-f  milky  trees,  with  leathery 
l'-:i\.--,  :in.[  l.ir*,'<'.  roundish,  pulpy  fniit-,  and  clu.— 
tered  flowiTu,  growing  in  tin*  warnn-r  parts  of 
Ami-rint.  Lvrttmn  >n>tmnnutnm  in  Hit-  -Marmalade 
or  Natural  Marmalado  of  t h--  \Vi--t  liidi'-K.  /.. 
n7o,  of  iVru.  h.i-  smaller  fruit,  but  in  of  better 
flavor. 

La  cu  mo  •  /'/.  Lu  cu  mdeg,  Lu  cu  m6n  -£§.  *. 
[Lat.,  from  Ktru.-.  tmn-kni'  one  iiisjiirccl.J 

••  *».  Antiq.;  An  appellation  of  the  Ktrusran 
priiu*»»s  and  pri*»r-t^,  rorrf-pmidiu.;  to  tin-  Roman 
ttntriciu*  t>f  tint  rank  of  the  Conscript  Fathers; 
lu-tM'i-.  noble.  Tho  Romans  mistook  tlii^  title  of 
dignity  fora  proper  name,  and  bestowed  it  on  the 
-••m  of  Deriiitratu-  of  ( 'oriutli,  afterward  Tarquiniut> 
Priscut,  King  of  Rome. 

*'  What  noble  Lucumo  come*  next, 
To  taste  our  Botnan  cheer?" 

Maettulay.   Uoratius,  ilv. 

•lft'-9^(».    [LrcE.] 

•Lud  dltjm,  x.  I  LrnniTEs.)  Tho  views  and  pro- 
ce«liire  of  the  Luddites. 

Lud  dlte,  ft.  &  *.  [According  to  Miss  Martineau, 
from  the  n.i  n  it-  of  Neo:  Lud,  who,  U-ini:  tormented  by 
!H»\  -;.  rlia-<-(i  M»mo  t)f  them  into  a  house,  and  there 
bn>ke  -oni. •  i-torkir.g-fran.PH.  This  wa-  thirty  years 
b-'foro  tho  Lnddite  commotions.  The  Ludditos 
calle«l  their  mythical  leader  General  or  Captain 
Ludd,  reviving  the  name  of  the  imbecile. 

A.  Ait  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 

L.lddlte*.      |H.J 

B.  A*  substantive : 

Hist,  (pi.} :  Aband  of  operatives  who  broke  out  in 
a  riot  at  Nottingham  on  Nov.  id,  1M1,  with  the 
object  of  destroying  some  improved  machinery  for 
stocking-weaving.  They  extended  their  operations 
to  Derby  and  Leicester,  everywhere  destroying 
stocking-frames.  On  July  '24,  1M2,  Parliament 
granted  additional  t>owers  for  tlealint?  with  them. 
The  militia  werocalled  out.  Fourteen  of  the  load- 
ers were  executed  at  York  in  1M3.  Tho  Luddites 
roso  again  in  1SI4  and  1816,  and  more  of  them  were 
executed  at  Derby  in  1817. 

*lu  dlb  rl  ous,  ailj.  [Lat.  ludibriotut,  from  In- 
dibrium  =  mockery,  derision,  from  ludu*  =  game, 
sport. J  Ridiculous,  laughable,  sportive,  wanton. 

Mft-dl-bfind'  ne*BB.  a.  [Lat.  ludibundu*=8nart- 
ive,  jtlayfnl ;  /uffuj1*— game,  sport;  irudo=to  play.j 
Sportivenoss,  playfulness. 

"That  luttibundntnit  of  nature  in  her  gamaceous  and 
like  Kportful  and  luclicrouM  prodnctiona." — U.  Jtforc.  My.-*- 
ttra  of  Iniquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  XT.,  s-  14. 

lu  dl  crous,  n.  [  La  t.  Iwticrus,  from  ludu»  — 
|>lay ;  ltttlo=t<t  play ;  Ital.  hHMcrO.1  Ridiculous, 
laughable,  comical ;  exciting  or  tending  to  excite 
laughter  without  scorn  or  contempt. 

"Nor  did  the  world  find  anything  ludieruua  in  the 
pomp." — Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Ifl  -dl  croua  If,  adv.  fEng.  ludicrou*;  -Iy.]  In 
a  ludicrous  manner  or  degree;  ridiculously,  comi- 
cally, laughably. 

i  ludtcrotui 


"Thatflnm  might 
Hint.  KIII/.,  ch.  xiii. 

lu  dl  crous  ness,  .«.  [Eng.  luilirraut;  -ne«.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  being  ludicrous;  ridiculous- 

ni--  - . 

"The  lurtfi-rtnt*nf*s  and  fngitivenewi  of  our  wanton 
reaaon." — II.  Store:  Antidote  ayatnst  Idolatry,  oh.  i. 

*lu-dl-fl-ca  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  ludificatio,  from  ludi- 
tii;ihui,itu.  par.  of  (u./i>icor= to  make  sport  of :  lud  UK 
=game,  sport,  and  /«cio=to  make.]  The  act  of 
mocking,  deriding,  or  making  sport  of  any  person 
or  thing. 

"Thin  lndiflrtiHnn  and  injurious  dealing." — Bolter: 
King  John,  (an.  11M4.  i 

*lu-dl  fl  Ci  -tor-f,  a.  [Lat.  ludiflcatoriu*.  from 
ludtOcatus,  pa.  par.  of  (ii(/i/iror=to  make  sjxirt ;  Fr. 
•  dioirr/.J    Making  sport;  exciting  ridicule  or 
ion. 

"There  in  nothing  empty  (or  valnX  nothing  luilljlea- 
tory." — Harrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  89. 

lud  -lam  He,  t.    [Named  by  Field  after  II.  Lnd- 

1  mi.  ..f  LOII. i.  >n  ;  stiff.  -itc(M in.).] 

.Min.:  Amouoclinic  mineral  found  only  in  crys- 
tal-.  Hardness,  3-4;  specific  gravity,  3'12;  luster, 
lirilliant;  color,  bright  green;  streak.  Kreem-h- 
white,  tninsiuireiit.  The  menu  of  several  analyses 
gave  plio-phoric  acid.  :»)'ll ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
.'.J  '.<>;  water,  1IV1I8,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 
I  -  .  I', I),  .  '.'11.11.  Oceur-  with  chal.xbite.  viviauite, 
pyrite-,  and  pyrrholite  at  \Vhual  Jane.  Truro.  ( 'orn- 
wall.  England. 

Lud  16w,«.    [Seedef.] 

'"."/.:  A  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  Shropshire,  England,  13S  miles  N.  \V.  by 
\V.  from  London. 
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Ludlow-formation, «. 

The  highest   part  of  the  Upper  Silurian 

r.M-k-,  i sisting  of  (o)   Upper   Ludlow    and  (6) 

Lower  Ludlow  ncds.  The  Ludlow  formation  is 
found  in  England.  Of  the  fossils  only  5  per  cent, 
pass  into  the  overlying  Devonian. 

In  -dfis  H«l  m8n  -tl  I  (t  as  sh),  In  -dfis  Par-»- 
58!  '-si,*.  [For  etym.  see  def.J 

tied,  et  Phar.:  A  calcareous  stone,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  is  not  known,  used  by  the  ancients 
in  calculous  affections.  The  t<-rm  was  also  applied 

to  every  species  of  calculousconcreti .ccurring  in 

the  human  body.  (Itunuliton.)  Paracelsusgavethe 
name  /uduitoa  kind  of  cubical  pyrites, from  their 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  die, and  held  them  in  high 
e-teem  as  a  remedy  in  calculous  affections.  Hence 
the  Latin  name.  Van  Helmont  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  though  he  was  mistaken  as  to  what  really 
was  the  fudiuof  Paracel-u-. 

10.  dfis  Par-a-oSl  -sl,«.    [LUDDS  HELMOSTH.] 

Ifid  wig  l-a,  «.  [Named  after  C.  Q.  Ludwig. 
professor  of  botany  at  Leipsic.] 

Hut. :  A  genus  of  Ouagracew,  tribe  Jussi«pen>. 
Ludwiaia  paluttrii  is  a  procumbent  or  floating 
perennial  with  four  angled  stems,  two,  four  or  no 
petals,  four  stamens.  Found  in  boggy  pools  in 
Hants,  Sussex,  and  Jersey.  Better  known  as/miurdia 
paluttrit. 

lud  wig  ite,  «.  [Named  by  Tschermak  after  E. 
Ludwig;  suff.  -.<••  (Afm).l 

Min. :  A  mineraloccumng  in  finely  fibrous  masses, 
with  a  silky  luster.  Hardness,  5;  specific  gravity, 
3'9U7-4'016;  color,  blackish-green,  and  almost  black 
with  a  violet  tinge;  tough;  streak,  somewhat 
lighter  in  color  than  the  mineral.  Composition:  A 
borate  of  magnesia,  sesqui  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
the  formula,  deduced  from  the  mean  of  several 
analyses,  being  ZMirOBOij+FeOFe./)}.  Found  em- 
bedded in  a  crystalline  limestone  with  magnetite 
(q.  v.)  at  Morawicza,  Hungary. 

luen  bflrg  ite,  tubtt.  [Named  after  Luenburg, 
where  found:  sun.  -iff  (Jtfm.).J 

-U. ... :  A  salt,  having  the  composition  phosphoric 
acid,  29*8:  boracicacid.  12*7;  magnesia, 25*3 ;  water, 
32'2.  M  .Miner,  who  anal)  zed  it,  gave  the  formula  as 
(2MgOHO)  POs+MgOB03+7  HO. 

In -is,*.    [Lat.]  A  plague,  a  pestilence,  a  poison. 

lues  venerea,  «.    The  venereal  disease ;  syphilis. 

Ififf  (i  i,  «loof  (2),  »loofe.  Move,  *luve, «.  [Ooth. 
l<'if<i.\  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

Ififf  (2),  »100f  (2), «.  [  Dut.  /«•/=  a  weather-gauge ; 
O.  Dut.  /'<•/  a  thole-pin  ;  Dan.  Jur=weather-gauge , 
Juif  =  to  luff ;  Sw.  to/=weathor-gauge.J 

Nautical : 

•1.  Tho  air,  the  wind. 

2.  The  weather-gauge,  or  part  of  a  ship  toward 
the  wind. 

3.  The  sailing  of  a  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

4.  Tho  weather  part  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  on  the 
side  next  the  mast  or  stay  to  which  it  is  attached. 

5.  Tho  loof;  the  fullest  and  broadest  part  of  a 
ship's  bow. 

6.  A  luff-tackle  (q.  v.). 
T[  (1)  Luff  upon  luff: 

Naut.:  One  luff-tackle  applied  to  the  fall  of  an- 
other. 

(2)  To  xpring  her  luff: 

Naut. :  To  luff  up  ;  to  yield  to  the  helm  by  sailing 
near  the  wind. 

luff-tackle, «. 

Naut. :  A  purchase  composed  of  a  double  and  a 
single  block.  The  standing  end  of  the  rope  is  fast 
to  the  single  block  and  the  fall  comes  from  the 
double. 

Ififf,  *100f,  t'.  i.     [LtTFP,  ».] 

\iiiit.:  To  bring  the  head  of  a  vossfl  nearer  to 
the  \\  ind  ;  to  -ail  nearer  the  wind  ;  to  put  the  tiller 
on  the  lee  side,  so  as  to  make  the  vessel  sail  near 
the  wind. 

Ifif  fa,  «.    [Arab.  louff=Luffa  cegyptiaca.] 

Hut. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitaceip,  tribe  Cucurbiteip. 
They  are  yellow-flowered  plants  :  the  males  pan icled 
with  a  hemispherical  calyx,  with  the  segments 
longer  than  the  tube;  females  solitary,  with  the 
segments  shorter  than  the  tube;  fruit  an  ovate, 
fibrous,  throe-celled  gourd,  l.uffn  acutanuul"  i- 
used  as  a  pot-herb  by  the  natives  of  India;  L. 
amara  and  L.  liindaal  of  India  are  strongly  purga- 
tive, as  are  L.  purqant  and  L.  drattica  of  Brazil.  /.. 
.r./i//.f ..;.•./  has  an  offensive  odor,  but  is  cultivated 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  and  China,  the  fruit  being 
eaten  by  natives  in  curry.  The  seeds  are  used  in 
India  as  a  cooling  medicine.  It  furnishes  an  oil, 
a-doe-/,.  ,i,-i>t<nt<iiil<i.  Theoonuded  leaves  of  the 
last-named  species  are  useo  in  India  locally  in 
splenitis.  hemorrhoids,  and  leprosy.  The  seeds  are 

purgative  ami   emetic. 

1ST  f«r,».    [Lom-ra.] 

lug,  'lugge,  v.  t.  and  i.  |Sw. /tt0pn  =  topull  by 
the  hair,  from  /»././  the  forelock;  lock— a  lock  of 


lugubrious 


hair;  Norw.  lugga  =  tn  pull  by  the  hair:  tugg=tb 
hair;  cf.  Prov.  Eng.  louk  =  to  pull  up  woods;  Ice 
luk=a  weed;  A.  S.  lyccan-lu  pull;  Dan.  lugr-t 
weed.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  haul  or  drag  along;  to  pull  along,  as  t 
thing  heavy. 

2.  To  seize  by  the  ears :  to  worry. 

3.  To  carry  with  difficulty. 

4.  To  include  or  insert  unnecessarily  or  unolp 
edly.    (Usually  followed  by  in.) 

•B.  Intrant.:  To  drag;  to  move  heavily  or  slow]; 
"  My  -... 1 1     .     .     .     '"-;•  along. 
An  if  nhe  were  a  body  in  n  body." 

Drytten:  Dun  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

*I  To  lug  nut :  To  draw  a  sword,  in  burlesque.     , 
"  They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  t,ut  and  cut." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  nat.  xvi. 

14g  (It,  "lugge,  »ubit.     [Sw.  lugy  =  t\\o  forelo 
[Loo,  r.J 

1.  A  projecting  part  of  anything;  a- — 

(1)  A  projecting  stud  or  ear  by  which  an  object  i 
grasped  or  supported,  or  which  affords  a  bearing  or 
point  of  attachment ;  as,  the  lugs  on  the  parts  of  a 
tlask  by  which  they  are  united  ;  the  lugs  by  which  a 
kettle  is  supported  in  a  furnace,  Ac. 

(2)  The  lobe  of  the  ear ;  the  ear. 

"  Dare  you  think  your  clnrngy  fuf/ifio  proper  to  decide,  as 
The  delicate  earn  of  Justice  MidiwY" 

Lilly:    IHIdat,  ii.  0. 

(3)  A  projecting  piece  in  machinery  to  communi- 
cate motion  ;  a  snort  flange  to  which  something  is 
fastened. 

(4)  A  projecting  piece  upon  u  founder's  flask  or 
mold. 

2.  A  pliable  rod  or  twig. 

3.  A  measure  of  land,  a  pole  or  perch. 
*4.  A  heavy,  strong  bow. 

"The  other  [bowel  if)  a  tugge,  slow  of  ca«te,  following 
thentringe.  more  rare  for  to  hut  then  pleasant  for  to  u»e." 
— Ascham:  Toxophilu*,  bk.  i. 

lug-sail, «. 

Naut.:  A  four-cornered  Rail  bent  to  a  yard,  which 
is  slung  at  a  point  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the 
peak. 

lug  (2),*.    [LrowoBM.] 

lug   gage  (age  as  l£),  «.    [En*,  tug.  v.;  -age.] 

1.  Anything  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  bo  carried ; 
anything  of  more  weight  than  value. 

• '  What  ilo  you  mean, 
To  dote  thus  on  such  luggagef* 

Shakeap.:  Trmpctt,  IT.  1. 

2.  The  baggage  of  an  army. 

"  That  cumbersome 

Luggage  of  wtir  there  nhown  me,  argument 
Of  human  weaknemi."  Milton.  /'.  R.,  iii.  401. 

3.  The  baggage  or  packages  of  a  traveler. 

"  I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage ,  uud  preparing  for  jour- 
ney."— Swift  to  I'npe. 

luggage-saddle,  «. 

Manage:  A  pad  on  a  led  horse  for  carrying  lug- 
gage.   (Eng.) 
luggage-van, «. 

1.  Railway;  A  baggage-car.    (Enfj.) 

2.  Vehicle:  A  fourgon  or  van  containing  personal 
luggage,  attending  on  a  traveling  carriage.    (Kn<i.) 

Ifig'-g5r,  a.  [From  the  verb  to  lug  (q.  v.) ;  Dut. 
logger;  Dan.  lugger;  cf.  also  Ital./e/ucca.]  A  BBMUJ 
vessel,  carrying 
two  or  three 
mutawitha  lug- 
sail  "M  each,  and 
a  running  bow- 
sprit, on  which 
are  sot  two  or 
three  jibs. 

lug     ge"t,    ft. 

-et--e(t.\  Having 
a  handle. 
lug     gl«,   *. 

[Km;.  In,,  (1),8.: 
-ic :  ->/.  ]  A  small 
wooden  di>h  with 
a  Imndle. 

Ifig  gftr,  ». 
[JcaooB.  i 

lug     mark,  ». 


Lugger. 


[Eng.  I  tw  (1),  B.; 

and  mark.]    A  mark  of  identification  cut  in  the  oar 

of  a  MI\V.  >lit-r[i,  dog,  Ac. 

*lu  gu  brl  6s  I  t?,  K.  (As  if  from  a  Lot.  lunu- 
briosita#,  from  fu</ufjri«  =  lugubrious  (q.  V.).J  The 
same  as  uUQUBBIOUSM  i.^s  i  \\,  v.). 

1ft  gu  -brl  Otis,  *lu-gu  brous,  a.  [Lat.  luyu- 
&Ht,from  f«0w>»io grieve;  Kr.  /M./M/T.  ;  cngn.  with 
Or.  Iu</ra«=aad ;  Sp.  A  Ital.  luyubre.}  Mournful, 

,f  1,  -ii -in.il. 


Ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hdr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      aj,     ce      e;     ey      a.       qu  =  Jew. 


lugubriously 


lu  gu   brl-ous-ly",  «<Ie.    [Eng.  I«r)tthrimi»;  .(«.] 

In   :i   Jupnbrious   nianm-r;  sadly,  mournfully.  <U-- 
maUy. 

lu  gu  brl  ous  nSss.n.  [Eng.  lu'julirtmw;  -»cs».] 
Tin-  unali!  \  or  i.iir  of  being lugubrious. 

*lu  gu  brous,  *.    [LuocBuiouH.] 
lug    worm,  .«.    [Eug.  Jug  (1),  and  worm.] 
y..,fil.:    .ii-<-iiii-i>lii  I'ini'atortim,  an  annelid  of  the 
family  Telethusida?,  sub-order  Tubicolop,  sometimes 
•  •d  with  tin-  Krrantia.    Tlie  body  is  composed 
of  u  number  of  segments,  thirteen  of  them  furni.-ln-d 
with  n-il  "r  purple  arborescent  branchial  t lifts,  said 
l»v<iosse  to  bo  protrnsile.    The  first  six  segment- 
aro  fnrnishril  with  .-.'-la' only.    It  uttainsanextrorao 
Iriik'th  of  ten  inches,  an<l  is  fount!  on  various  part- 
of  the  coast,  near  low-water  mark,  burrowing  in  the 
sand  or  in  a  muddy  bottom.    Its  locality  in  cattily 
di.lerted  from  tlie  spiral  coils  of  sandy  excrement 
near  t  In-  aperture  of  the  burrow.    Called  also  Lob- 
worm. 

lu  b.5  a, .«.  |  Named  after  Charles  Lnlie,  a  Ger- 
man Ijotanist.  1 

/Int.:  A  genus  of  Tiliaresp,  family  Grewida>.  It 
ro n-i-is  of  Mexican  and  South  American  treeH  or 
shrubs.  The.  Brazilians  use  the  bark  of  Luhea 
•ranrf^/lora  for  tanning  leather,  and  the.  wood  of  L. 
•boricon*,  which  is  ligtot and  white,  bnt  very  close- 
Kraineil,  for  wooden  shoes  and  musket  >tiK-k>. 

+luke,*lewk,  *lewke,  *leuke,  a.  [An  extension 
of  Mill.  Eng.  /-•"•  (q.  v.).J  Lukewarm;  uoither  hot 
uor  eold.  [LUKEWARM.) 

41  Let  me  have  nine  jwim'orlh  o'  brandy  and  water  In'.'  " 
.,  ^  I  Vrttr/c-A-,  ch.  XJtxiii. 

Lake,'.  [Gr.  Lnukiin.  Not  connected  with  the 
name  Lucius  (Acts  xiii.  I ;  Row.  xvi.  21),  but  con- 
tracted from  Lnt.  Liicnnus,  an  Silas  is  from  Sil- 
vanus,  or  Apollosfrom  Apollonius.  Possibly  from 
Lueania,  in  the  south  of  Italy.] 

.sv/-//».  Biog,:  A  New  Testameutevangelist,  whoso 
name  was  not  a  common  one,  but  in  its  uncon- 
tracted  form  [see  etym.]  was  immortalized  by  Lu- 
OAD,  authorof  the  celebrated  Roman  poem  Phar- 
K'tlm.  It  lias  been  supposed  that  tho  poet,  who  was 
born  atCordova,  in  Spain,  may  have  been  connected 
with  St.  Lukft,  who  is  mentioned  three  times  in  tho 
New  Test  ainent.  laOol.  iv.  14,  he  is  called  "Luke 
the  helovod  physician."  In  Philemon  ho  in  called 
Lucas,  and  described  as  one  of  St.  Paul's  follow- 
!al'i,riTs,  and  when  *'  Paul  was  ready  to  be  offered  " 
(I  Tim.  iv.  6),  he  adds,  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me." 
Identifying  him  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apo-tli's,  his  use  of  the  pronoun  "wo "commencing 
with  xvi.  11),  shows  that  ho  joined  Paul  at  Troas 
and  accompanied  him  to  Philippi  (11-17).  Tho  re- 
sumption of  the  pronouns  "lie  and  "they "(xvi. 
11'.  tvii.  1, 17,  Ac.)  shows  that  he  remained  at  Phil- 
Ippi  till  the  return  of  the  Apostle  thither  (xx.  6). 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  subsequent  missionary 
journeys  (xx.  1JM5,  xxi.  1,  &c.),  wan  with  him  in  his 
shipwreck  (xxvii.  :<,  1^7,  xxv iii.  2.  II)  i.  and  his  subse- 
quent voyage  to  Rome  (13-16).  Thereisiio  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  tho  remainder  of  St. 
Luke's  life. 

If  The  <iixpel  according  ro.SY.  Luke: 

\,  u<  Ti:it(iment  Canon:  The  third  gospel.  Tho 
writer  had  his  information  from  those  who  "from 
the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word"  (Luke  i.  2),  implying  that  ho  was  not 
himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  that  he  records. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  have  got  many 
ili'tails.  as.  c.  </.,  of  tho  birth  of  Josus,  from  the 
"  certain  women  (Luko  viii.2,3).  When  speaking 
of  diseases,  there  is  a  technical  accuracy,  greater 
than  that  exhibited  by  the  other  evangelists,  and 
in  describing  tho  failure  of  the  physicians  in  tho 
case  of  the  woman  with  tho  issue  of  blood,  he  uses 
mild  language  (viii.  43),  forcibly  contrasting  with 
thai  of  St.  Mark,  written  probably  on  information 
given  bySt.Petor  (Mark  v.  26).  Universal  tradition 
colliders  that  the  gospel  was  penned  under  divine 
inspiration  by  St.  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physician." 

There  exists,  or,  rather,  is  recoverable  from  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irena?us,  Tertullian,  and 
Epiphanius,  a  Gospel  issued  by  the  celebrated 
Gnostic,  Marcion,  so  related  to  that  of  St.  Luke, 
that  Marcion's  gospel  must  have  been  an  abridg- 
ment of  St.  Luke's,  or  Luke's  an  expansion  of  Mar- 
cion's. They  cannot  have  been  independent  shoots 
from  the  root  of  evangelical  tradition,  for  of  flfty- 
three  sections  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  from  iv.  16 on- 
ward, all  but  eight  are  found  in  Marcion's  Gospel, 
and  in  the  same  order.  The  foregoing  fathers 
charged  Marcion  with  mutilating,  for  dogmatic 
'•nils,  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
(ialatians  and  Ephesians.  This  view  lias  been  gen- 
erally accepted. 

Marcion  is  believed  to  have  begun  to  teach  in 
Rome  about  A.  D.  139  to  142  (Sanday).  or  138  (Volk- 
mnr),  or  130  (Tischendorf I.  "At  that  time  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  had  been  so  long  published  that 
various  readings  of  it  had  already  arisen." 

The  incidents  recorded  are  not  in  chronological 
order.  There  is  a  marked  superiority  to  Jewish 
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caste-prejndrff  or  to  ceremonial  bondage.     It  isthe 

gospel  that  tell-  of  the  Prodigal  Son  IXV.  ll-32i,  the 
(ioinl  Samaritan  (x.  30  :H),  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  I  xviii.  10-14).  The  third  gospel  i-  exactly 
.-iich  a  work  as,  under  Divine  inspiration,  might  !»• 
-iM>i">ML'i  to  emanate  from  the.  companion  nf  St. 
Paul. 

•lake  ness,  s.  [  'English  luke,  a.;  -ness.]  Luke- 
warmne.--. 

lake  warm.  <"(/'  [A.  S.  trlttc  =  tepid;  cf.  Icol. 
hltikti~n  thaw  ;  hlmnt  to  t  haw  ;  hltrr.  hlyr  —  warm, 
mild  ;  hluin,  Mua  -  to  shelter  :  A.  S.  Mi-n,  hleoir  =  a 
-heller:  l>nt.  /i  ukiearm;  Ger.  liiuifarin  :  O.H.Ger 

;.;,,.  ] 

1.  Lit.  :  Moderately  hot  or  warm;  tepid;  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold. 


With  iit 


water  wa*h  !he  gore  away." 

n</«-    H,,m,r'«  Ilinil,  xi.  964. 


2.  A'/.;..-  Not  ardent,  zealous,  or  enthusiastic;  in- 
different, cool, 
luke  -warm  If ,  a<li:    [Eng.  lufcrmirm;  -!».] 

1.  In  lukewarm  manni-r  or  degree;  with  moderate 
warmth. 

2.  With  indifference;  without  ardor,  zeal,  or  en- 
thusiasm. 

luke    warm  ness,  *.    [Eng.  lukewarm;  -net*.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lukewarm  ormod- 
eratoly  warm ;  a  mild  or  moderate  heat. 

"The  many  degrees  of  coldness,  that  may  he  conceived 
to  be  intermediate,  betwixt  iiifcri/iarmnfuK  and  the  freez- 
ing degree  of  cold."— Bogle:  Works,  ii.  490. 

2,  Want  of  ardor,  zeal,  or  enthusiasm;  indiffer- 
ence, coolness. 

"Luktirtirmne**,  or  a  cold,  tame,  indifferent,  unactive 
religion."— Up.  Taylor:  of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  g  4. 

'luke  wirmtn,  «.  I  Eng.  lukewarm  ;  suff.  -th,  as 
in  breadl/i,  ,Vc.  ]  Lukewarmnoss. 

Luksh  mee,  ».    [LAKSUMI.] 
Luksnmee-fruit,  «. 
But.:  Mattyifera  sglvatica. 

lull,  'lull  «n,  ».  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  (u/(n  =  to  hum  ;  to 
lull;  Uan.  lu//e  =  to  lull;  O.  but.  /»//•»-  to  hum.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing  sound ;  to 
soothe  to  sleep. 

"And  in  hire  barme  thin  lin-l  child  she  leid. 
With  fill  Had  face,  anil  gan  the  childe  to  blisse, 
And  lullfil  it,  and  after  gan  it  kime." 

l-haucer:  C.  T.,  9,429. 

2.  To  calm,  to  assuage. 

"  Stay  but  a  little,  till  the  t*mpest  ceaiie. 
And  the  loud  winds  are  luli'.i  into  a  peace." 

l>rynrn:   itriit:   flem'illes  vii. 

B.  Intrniut. :  To  subside,  to  calm  down,  to  ceaso, 
to  become  quiet;  as,  The  wind  lulls. 

lull,  s.    [LULL,  r. :  for  term.  -n/<//.  cf.  hushaby,] 

1.  The  quality  or  power  of  lulling;  a  lullaby. 

"  My  lord,  your  stay  was  long,  and  yonder  lull 
Of  falling  waters  tempted  me  to  rent," 

li'iui'y.  Revenge,  v.  2. 

2.  A  temporary  calming  down  or  quiet  after  a 
storm,  tumult,  orcoufusion.    (Lit.  <tjiy.) 

lull-a-by,«.    [Lui.L,t).] 

1.  A  song  to  lull  or  compose  children  to  sleep. 
"And  now  you  thought  you  heard  the  lullaby  which  a 

fairy  might  sing  to  some   fretful  changeling."—  Lytton: 
Zummi,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Anything  sung  or  done  to  quiet  or  calm. 

"Rest  thee;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sing*  11-  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 

Scolt:  Laily  »J  the  Lake,  Iv.  31. 

Ifill'-Sr,  «.  [Eug.  lull,  v.;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  lulls;  one  who  fondles. 

Lul  11  an,  a.  fFor  etym.  see  def.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  tho  teaching  of  Raymundus 
Lully  (1234-1354).  [Lt'LLIST.] 

"Leibniz  was  acquainted  with  this  so-called  Lullian 
trt."—3lerz:  Leibniz,  p.  107. 

Lul  -list,  «.     [LULLIAN.] 

1 1  at.  <t  Philot. :  A  follower  of  Lully.  the  author  of 
an  art  of  invention  which  depended  on  tho  placing 
in  different  circles  of  various  concepts,  some  for- 
mal, others  material,  so  that,  when  the  circles  were 
turned,  every  possible  combination  was  easily  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  means,  presenting  a  motley 
conglomerate  of  sense  and  nonsense.  He  blamed 
Thomas  of  Aquinas  for  holding  tho  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  to  be  indemonstrable; 
and  said  that  with  his  own  way  of  conducting 
proofs  and  convincing  unbelievers,  he  found  the 
demonstration  of  these  dogmasnot  difficult.  Lully's 
invention  probably  gave  rise  to  Swift's  picture  of 
the  Lapntan  professor ' '  employed  in  a  project  for 
improving  speculative  knowledge  by  practical 
mechanical  operations." 


lumber-wagon 

L61    W6rth,  «.    [See  def.] 

<i«*j.<t-(ir>il.:  A  village  in  Dorset-hire,  England. 
near  which  is  a  cove  celebrated  geologically  and 
palwoutolotfically  for  a  Dirt  bed  (q.  T.)  of  the 
ak-i-  as  that  of  Portland.  At  Lulwortll  the  old  hori- 
yontal  soil  is  now  -lanled  la  .  with  the  -tumps  of 
the  trees  at  right  angles  to  it,  just  as  they  were 
when  they  grew. 

Lulworth-skipper,  a. 

Kntnm.:  I'tuiii'liHti  (icfcBOii,  a  butterfly  found 
chiefly  at  Lulworth  Cove. 

Him,  '.  [Wei,  Hum  =that  projects  or  shoots  up 
to  a  point  ;  lltiiiniit  =  u  chimney.] 

1.  A  chimney. 

"Till,  fuff!  he  started  up  the  turn, 
An'  ,)eun  had  e'en  u  »air  heart." 

flurun    Hallotffrn. 

2.  A  woody  valley. 

3.  A  deep  pool. 

lum-head,  ».    A  chimney  top.    (Scoff  A.) 

"  Reek  that  came  out  of  the  fnm-A«wl."—  Scvlt  .  Hrart  o/ 

XiiUiilhinii,  Ch.  Iivli. 

lum  a  chel  ,  lum  91  chelle  ,  lum  a  chel  la.  -. 
[Fr.  lumachelle,  from  Sp.  luiiim  In  lln,  from  luium-n 
=  n  snail,  from  Lat.  liiittu-.  So  named  because  r!>r 
marble  is  full  of  snail-like  shells.  ) 

Petrol.:  Fire  marble;  a  dark-brown  shell-marble. 
with  brilliant  iridescence. 

lum  baft  In  ous,  «.  |  I.at.  lumbago  (genii,  lum- 
6o(/inw)=Tumbago  ;  English  adj.  SUQ.  -owt.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lumbago;  of  tho  nature  of  lumbago. 

lum  ba    go,  s.    [Lat.  from  <u»U>tu=the  loin.] 
Pathol.  :  Rheumatism  of  tho  muscles  of  the  loin-. 
with  sudden  and  severe  pain,  sometimes  extending 
to  tho  ligaments  underneath  tho  muscles. 

lum  bg.1,  a.   [LUMBAR.] 

lum  bar,  ii.  [Lat.  lumbarit,  from  lunibu«-the 
loin;  Sp.  iombar,  lumbar;  Ital.  fomburf,  linnf>u/>  . 
Fr.  tomboire.]  Pertaining  to  the  loins;  as,  lumtxu' 
muscles,  lumbar  nerves,  \c. 

lumbar-region,  s. 

Anat.:  The  two  lateral  portions  of  the  middle 
zone  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  called  tho  right 
and  the  left  lumbar  regions,  and  are  separated  by 
the  umbilical  region. 

•lum  barde,  «ub«/.  [LOMBARD.]  A  Lombard,  a 
money-lender,  a  money-changer,  a  banker. 


lum  -b5r,  *lum  -ba,r,  ». 

•I.  The  Lombard-room,  where  the  Lombards, 
who  were  the  bankers  and  pawnbrokers  of  the 
middle  agos,  stored  their  unredeemed  pledges.. 
(Eng.) 

"They  put  up  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in  the 
lumber*,  which  iti  pawning  it,  till  the  -tii|>-  came."  — 
/,(!-/(/  Murray:  Ltvtg  uf  George  Bafllte  nitil  tif  Lady  Grttell 
Bulllie. 

*2.  The  pledges  in  that  room. 

"  And  by  an  action  falxely  laid  of  trover 
The  tumor  for  their  proper  goods  recover." 

Itntl.r     Upon  fritics. 

3.  Pledges  out  of   date,  and  therefore  of  little 
value  :  hence,  goods  uselessly  accumulated,  rubbish. 

"From  the  glad  walls  ingloriont*  lumittr  torn." 

Pape.   Homer's  IXlyrfej,  ill.  13. 

4.  Rubbish  of  any  kind;  anything  good  for  noth- 
ing or  useless  ;  refuse. 

"  Ye  god«,  what  ihuttanlfi  would  our  hoat  command 
Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  the  liunl  ." 

Pope:  Homer'  f  Hind,  U.  MO. 

5.  Harm,  mischief.     (Provincial.) 

6.  Foolish  or  obscene  talk  or  language  ;   ribaldry. 
(Provincial.) 

7.  Marketable  timber  ;  timber  that  has  been  sawed 
or  split  into  beams,  boards,  shingles,  Ac. 

lumber-dryer.  ».  A  shed  or  closed  chamber  in 
which  sawed  lumber  is  subjected  to  an  artificially 
heated  and  dried  atmosphere. 

lumber-bouse,  «.  A  house,  shed,  or  room  for 
storing  lumber. 

lumber-kiln,  s.  A  heated  chamber  for  artificially 
drying  lumber. 

lumber-man,  «.    A  lumberer  (q.  v.). 

lumber-measure,  «.  An  apparatus  by  which  the 
number  of  superficial  foot  contained  in  boards  of 
different  lengths  can  be  estimated. 

lumber-room,  «.  A  room  for  the  storage  of  lum- 
ber. 

"That  El  Dorado  called  by  the  grown-up  folkn  a 
lumber-room."  —  Lyttun:  .V/pAf  and  Morning,  bk.  t.,  ch.  i. 

lumber-wagon,  «.  A  heavy  wagon,  long  conplod, 
and  having  standards  to  the  bolsters,  for  hauling 
sawn  timber. 


boll, 
-clan, 


,     btfy;     po~ut,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a§;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
.n,      -Uan  =  snan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -jion  =  xban.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -W«,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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lumber 

lum  -Mi,  i:  t.  &  i.    [LIMBER,  «.] 
A.    tVOM  " 

1.  Tnki^-p  touetlitT  iii  confusion. 

2.  To  fill  with  lumber;  as,  to  lumber  a  room. 

R     I nt rtiiLitit i  t'f  ' 

1.  To  movi-  h'-.ivily. 

"  Let  them  not  Imij.  the  ditch,  or  «wim  the  flood. 
Or  tttmtffr  o'er  the  meadH.  or  oro*M  the  wood." 

/>rtfd«n     I'iryit;  Ur'-rylc  iii.  221*. 

j.  To  ii.nke  a  lii>avy  rumbling  noise. 

"  T|IH  pout-boy'*  hone  right  glad  to  miu 
The  l*mttrr.Hv  of  the  wheel*." 

Ctmrper:  J"l<"  (Jllpfn. 

:i.  To  cut  forest  timber  and  prepare  it  for  the  inar- 

krt.      (Ain> 

Itim  b€r  dar  .  .1.  illiml.)  Th-  InMdmaii  of  a 
village.  (Analtflntlidii.) 

Itim  ber  8r,  «.  [  Kny.  /«m/>»-r.!-. ;  -*-r.  1  A  person 
fiiiployitl  to  rnt  forot  timber  and  prepare*  it  for 
tin-  inarki't  ;  a  woodcutter. 

loin  b6  »!»*/•  (L«t. /iiHiA»iu  =  tlie loin.]  Oforbo- 

litntfini;  (o  tin1'  foil). 

lumbo-iiiguinal,  ".  <'onnoctiiiK  tin-  luin  and 
the  k'roin.  Thoro  is  u  Inmbo4nguinal  nrrve. 

lumbo-sacral,  ".  Coniii^Min^  tin-  luin  and  the 
>arnil  IKHM-.  Tti"n>  is  a  /«m//o-«arm/  nerve. 

lum  brlc,  *.  f  Latin  luntbricu*;  Fr.  litmbric; 
Itjil.  tnnittrii-n;  Port,  loinltri'iit ;  Sp.  htmbriz,}  A 
worm. 

Ifim    brlc  al,  a.  A  *.    [Eng.  Inmbric;  •"/.  ] 

A.  .  1«  tuljrctivf  ; 

1.  .laur*.;    Pertaining  to  or  nv-tprnbling  a  worm; 
as,  tlio  lumbrical  inusrlc-  of  tin-  Hmr'T-i  and  toes. 

2.  Hot. :  jitora  applied  to  the  wonn4ike  lobet  of 
;  hii  fronds  in  Homo  algals. 

B.  I  >  tubstantnv  . 

Anat.  (pi.):  Four  musrlon.  two  of  thP  foot  and 
two  of  the  hand,  in  thoir  ^uporticial  a -pert  some- 
what resembling  worms. 

Ifim  brlc  I  d»,  *. /»/.  [Latin  lumbric(wt);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  Ktin.  -itln  .} 

7,'Ml.:  A  family  of  Annelids,  onler  (>ligf»clifpta, 
tribe  Terricola*.  It  runtain-  the  earthworms.  They 
liave  a  long  cylindrical  l»ody,  taperiugat  both  ends, 
aro  destitute  of  feet,  but  have  bristles  which  aid 


, 

in  tli'-n  serpentine  jirogression.  They  are 
nocturnal,  and  du  not  possess  eyes,  but  can  dis- 
tinguish between  light  and  darkness.  They  are 
completely  deaf,  but  have  some  intelligence.  Tln-y 
are  •mmyorous.  their  favorite  food  is  leaves.  Mo-t 

•  if  them  live  in  burrows.    By  passing  vegetable  soil 
through  their  bodies  they  effect  important  changes 
in  nature.    (Darwin:  The  Earthworm.)    (Moi.u.  | 

•lum  brlc  I  form,  lum  brl  cold,  <i.  [Lat.lum- 
/*,-f*-uj*  =  a  worm,  and  furimt  -  form,  shape.)  Resem- 
bling a  worm  in  form  or  appearance. 

lam  brl  cl  -na,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  <um6ri'c(iu)  (q.  v.)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -I'MII.  | 

ZoOt.  :  A  tribe  of  Annelids,  consisting  of  animals 
without  eyes  or  antenna?,  haying  the  body  setigerous 
for  locomotion,  and  the  articulations  distinct. 

lum  bri  cus,  «.  |  Latin  an  intestinal  worm,  a 
innw-worm,  a  stomach  worm.  Not  the  modern  use 
of  the  won  I  .  } 

/(««.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lumbrici- 
dm  (q.  v.).  Lumltricujt  terrettri*  is  the  Common 
Kiirthworm.  [EARTHWORM.] 

*lu  mln  an?e,  «.  [Eng.  luminan(f)  ;  -ct.]  The 
quality  <ir  state  of  being  luminant  ;  luminousness. 

lu  mln  ant,  <><ij.  [Latin  luminant,  pr.  par.  of 
J«tmino  =  to  give  light:  funn-ii  (genit.  luminit)  = 
light.  |  (living  or  omitting  light  ;  luminous. 

lu  mln  a  rjf,  «.  [O.  Fr.  luminarie  ;  Fr.  lumin- 
«itre  =  a  light,  a  candle,  from  Latin  (ummarc,  neut. 
.-ing.  of  (unii'naru=  giving  light;  /umrn,  foriurinn  u 
(geait  luminift}  =  light  ;  luceo—  to  shine  ;  fuxlgfuit. 
/KCI«)  -light.] 

I.  Literally:  Any  body  which  gives  or  emits  light, 

•  •-PIT.  one  or  the  heavenly  lx>diea. 

II.  FiifitrHtively  : 

I.  Anything  which  arton!-  light  or  intelligence. 

•J.  Any  person  who  illustrates  any  subject  or  en- 
lightens mankind. 

••Tim.,  perished  I'ytliagnr.i-.  the  Samian  philoeopher. 
touii'lf  r  of  the  Italian  iwhool,  nnd  the  great  tam/narp  of 
the  heathen  world."  —  <>b*erver,  No.  9. 

lu  mln  a    tlon,  x.     [Lat.  luminatus.  pa.  par.  of 
lumino=to  lighten.)    'I  lie  omission  of  hgpt. 
•lu  mine,  *ln-myne,  r.  t.    [Latin  lumino,  from 
mrn  (gi>nit.  lum<nu)*licht.]     [  ILLUMINE.]    To 
umine,  t.,  illuminate,  to  enlighten. 


Vu 
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ltd  Itanining  the  Bpright." 

•  (  Heat-fMlg  fsn-r,  280. 
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lu  mln  If  8r  OUB,  «.  (Latin  lumen  (gcnit. 
/u»iiiii«)  =  liirlit:  frro=to  bring,  to  |>ro<iuc<>,  and 
Kn«.  adj.  Miff,  -out.  | 

1.  I'r, , during  or  yielding  light. 

"The  bent  pOMlble  re»«on«  for  rejecting  the  Idea  of 
lnminlfe.ro*!  particle*."— Ttndall:  Frag.  <if  Hcieitrr,  en. 
i.,  p.  3. 

2.  Serving  an  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
light ;  as,  the*  luminiferiiu*  etlier. 

lu  mln  6s  -I-tf .  «.  I  As  if  from  a  Lat.  luminoti- 
fo».  from  fumina*u*=luminous  (q.  v.).]  The  same 
as  Li  MIMH  -M.--  (q.  v.). 

"Theee  muat  give  the  earth  a  certain  appearance  of 
lumlnofita  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon.  — 11*:  linn* 
/•/.I//. 

Id  mln  ofis,  a.  (Lat.  luminium*.  from  (unim 
(genit. /«niini»)=light ;  Fr.  luminriur  ;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  luminoso.] 

1.  Shining;  omitting  light,  whether  original   or 
reflected. 

"A  tumtnnitK  rin-k.  faint  and  dim." 

lanu/ellow:  To  A  CklM. 

'  Certain  plant-  anil  animals  are  luminous. 
I  PHfMPHOHBCBMCB.1 

2.  Bright,  brilliant. 

"A  ,i»— *-rt  land,  where  the  mountains 
Lift,  through  perpetual  .MOW.  their  lofty   and   Inmni- 
"itit  heads.  Lottu/elltne:  Evangfline,  it.  4. 

3.  Enlightened ;  made  bright. 

"[Earth**!  other  part 
Still  lumlnmu  by  hi>  ray.' — »«»u».  /'.  L.,  Till.  140. 

4.  Piercing,  sharp. 

"Could  yon.  though  luminuu*  your  eye, 
By  looking  on  the  bud.  dencry  .  .  . 
The  future  uplendor  of  the  flower." 

f  •,,«-;'T    Polfttcal  Epiftle  to  Latly  Annttn. 

i.  Perspicuous,  clear. 

"  Hi«  State  paper*  ...  are  model*  of  ten>e.  lumin. 
out,  and  dignified  eloquence."—  Maotitlay:  Hint.  Kua., 
ch.  xx. 

luminous-Jar.  - . 

Elect. :  A  Leyden-jar  having  the  outer  side  coated 
with  varnish,  strewed  over  with  metallic  powder, 
and  the  upper  part  with  a  hooked  piece  of  metal 
terminated  in  a  knob,  the  lower  part  with  a  strip  of 
tin  connecting  it  with  the  ground.  If  suspended  to 
an  electrical  machine  and  the  later  put  in  action, 
largo  and  brilliant  sparks  will  he  found  outside  the 
Jar,  illuminating  it  all  around. 

luminous  paint,  «.  A  paint  containing  iihos- 
phorus,  which  after  exposure  to  strong  light 
becomes  luminous  in  thu  dark  for  a  time. 

luminous-pencil.  ... 

Optics:  A  collection  of  rays  emanating  from  a 
luminous  body. 

luminous-ray,  t. 

Optict:  The  ray  in  which  light  is  propagated. 

lu  mln  ous  1J,  mil-.  [Eng.  luminous:  -ly.]  In  a 
luminous  manner;  with  brightness  or  clearness. 

In  inln  ous  ness,  *.  (  Eng.  /urn  i  now*  ;= new.  ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  luminous;  brightness, 
clearness,  perspicuity. 

lum  rnflx,  ...  [Perhaps  connected  with  lump 
(q.  v.).]  A  fat,  unwieldy,  stupid  person. 

lump,  'lompe,  Mumpe,  «.  [Of  Scandinavian 
origin:  cf.  Sw.  dial.  fump=a piece  hewn  off,  a  log: 
Norw.  fur»p=a  block,  a  stump ;  Dut.  iomp;  O.  Dut. 
linnpe  =  &  rag,  a  tatter,  a  lump.  Lump  is  a  nnsnlizpd 
form  from  the  same  root  as  lubber  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  mass  of  matter  of  no  definite  shape ;  an 
irregular  mass. 

"  A  loot  other  half  a  loot,  other  a  lompf  of  cheae." 
Piert  Plowman,  p.  1£8. 

2.  A  shapeless  mass. 

"  Why  might  there  not  have  been  in  thin  great  mans 
huge  lump*  of  eolid  matterf '— Ktil:  Againtt  Burnrl. 

3.  A  mass  of  things  heaped  or  thrown  together, 
without  order  or  regularity. 

4.  A  mass,  a  body. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Founding:  A  bloom  or  loop  of  malleable  iron. 

2.  fjun :  The  nipple-sent  on  a  gun-barrel. 

TI  (1)  A  lump  »um :  A  sum  of  money  paid  at  one 
time,  and  intended  to  cover  several  charges  or 
items. 

i'2i  Inthelump:  In  gross;  the  whole  together. 
lump-sugar,  »ut>tt.    Loaf-sugar  broken  up  into 
small  lumps. 

lump,  v .  t.  &  i.    [LUMP,  «.] 
A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  throw  or  form  into  a  lamp  or  mass,  without 
order  or  regularity  ;  to  form  into  a  shapeless  heap  ; 
to  throw  or  heap  together. 

"In  lifewi  fnully  <ti»tingui»h'd,  why 
Caat  in  one  lot,  confounded,  lump'd  in  death*" 

Young:  KfgM  Tnoughli,  rli.  749. 
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2.  To  take  or  regard  as  a  whole  or  in  the  gross;  I 
count  or  speak  of  collectively. 

"  The  expenieo  ought  to  be  lumped  together."—  tyllf 
Pnrerfftm. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be  sulky.    (Prow.) 

',;  Ifhedora  not  like  it,  hr  man  lump  it:  If  he  i 
not  satisfied  with  what  is  offered  or  given,  he  i — 
pli'H.i-  himself. 

•lump  -8r,  ».    [Eng.  lump;  -«•.] 

1.  \  laborer  employed  to  load  or  unload  vessels  i 
harbor. 

2.  A  militia-man. 

lump    fish,  x.    [  Eng.  lump,  and  ftth.} 
Ichthy.:  ( ?ycl<ipteru»  lumpu*.    (('VCLOPTERUS.J 
rlump    Ing,    ".      [English  lump:  -in>j.\ 
heavy,  bulky, 
tlump    Ish,  *lomp  Ish,  a.    [Eng.  lump;  -M.] 

1.  Like  a  lump;  heavy,  bulky. 

"  Little  terrestrial  particles  >wlmming  in  It  after  I 
groHHOHt  were  sunk  down,  which  by  their  hntmnee*  i 
/Mmp'flA  figure,  made  their  way  more  speedily." — Bur 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Slow,  lazy. 

"The  ox  with  lumpith  pace." 
Turbtri'ile.  That  all  Thtnut  Hare  Reltate.  </rc. 

3.  Dull,  spiritless,  stupid. 

"  The  punch  goen  round,  and  they  are  dull 
And  lumpish  still  UN  ever." 

Cowptr:   Yearly  Dtatres*. 

lump  Ish  1?,  adv.  [Eng.  lumpish:  -ly.]  la  a 
lumpish  manner;  heavily,  dully. 

lump  Ish  ness,  'lump  Ish  nease,  «.  [English 
lumpish:  -/cNx.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
lumpish;  heaviness,  dullness,  stupidity. 

lump    suck  er, *.    (  Eng.  lump,  and  tucker.  ] 

lehthy.:  Thelumpfish  (q.  v.). 

lump  y\  (i.  fEng.  lump;  -y.]  Full  of  lumj  .-  or 
small  compact  inasseb. 

lu    n»,  x.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Latui.:  The  moon. 

*2.  Chfiii.:  Silver. 

luna  cornea,  «. 

Chem.:  Ag('l.    Chloride  of  Silver. 

lu  na  ??,  ».  &  a.  [Latin  <una((touj)=lunatic 
(q.  v.);  Eng.  suff.  -cy,} 

A.  As  Kubsttintive : 

Mental  1'nlhnl.  <|-  Lavs:  Unsoundness  of  mind. 
A  distinction  exists  in  nature  between  a  person 
who,  born  sane,  has  from  some  cauaeor  other  fallen 
into  temporary  or  permanent  aberration  of  intel- 
lect, and  one  born  idiotic,  and  with  a  brain  of  so 
limited  a  circumference  that  he  is  never  capable  of 
exercising  proper  reason.  In  strictness,  only  the 
former  is  a  lunatic.  The  distinction  is  not  now 
legally  regarded  as  much  as  formerly. 

B.  Atadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  luuncy  or  lunatics. 
*".  CommtMion  of  lunacy.    [COMMISSION,  «-l 

lu  nar,  ».  A  x.  [Latin  lunarit,  from  luna  (for 
/t»ciia)  =  the  moon;  /nceo=to  shine;  lux  (gvnit. 
/uci'»)= light;  Fr.  lutuure;  Sp.  A  Port,  lunar;  Ital. 
lunare.] 

A.  A«  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon ;  as,  lunar  obser- 
vations. 

"There  full  the  lunar  beam  resplendent  play'd." 
lluiilt:  Jerusalem  llrlfrerril,  viii. 

2.  Measured  or  regulated  by  the  moon  ;  as,  luunr 
years. 

:i.  Ri'scmbliiis  the  moon;  round. 

•4.  Under  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

"They  have  denominated  Home  herb«  Holar  and  *om« 
lunar,  and  auch  like  toys  |<ut  into  great  word*."  — &<uf>i' 
Kat.  Hint. 

B.  Amtulittiintire: 

Naut.:  The  same  as  LrNAB-OWTANCK  (q.  v.). 

lunar-bone,  «. 

Aunt.:  Itn  lunttre,  oj»  *emitunare.  The  second 
bout-  in  the  upper  row  of  the  human  carpus. 

lunar-caustic,  *. 

Chem.:  AgSOn.  Nitrate  of  silver  fused  at  a  low 
hi'Hl.  The  common  form  in  which  thi*  salt  is  used 
in  surgery. 

lunar-cycle, «. 

Attron.:  [CvrLE,  «.,  •;  (1).] 

lunar-distance,  *. 

Kinil.  Aitnm.:  The  ili-tnnce  of  the  moon  fn.m 
the  sun  or  from  a  nxed  star  or  planet  lying  nearly 
in  tin-  line  of  its  path,  by  moans  of  which  the  lon- 
gitude of  a  ship  at  nea  is  determined. 

lunar  hornet-moth,  x. 

Kntum. :  A  hawk-moth,  tifihecia  litmbfcifnrmui. 
with  the  head  and  thorax  dark,  the  latter  with  a 
yellow  collar. 
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lunar-method, «. 

\tiut.Attroit.:  One  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  <if  a  .ship  at  sea  by  observation  of  the 

lunar  distance-. 

lunar-month,  s.    [MONTH.] 

lunar-observations,  s.  pi.  Observations  of  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  or  a  star  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  tbe  longitude. 

lunar-tables,  ».  pi. 

1.  Autrou.:  Tables  of  the  moon's  motion,  Ac.,  ar- 
ranged for  computing  her  true  place  at  any  given 
period,  past  or  future.    They  are  used  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  eclipses. 

2.  ffavlg-  •'  Logarithmic  tables  for  correcting  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  snn,  or 
from  a  fixed  star  on  account  of   refraction    and 
parallax. 

lunar -theory,  «. 

Antrim.:  The  deduction  of  the  moon's  motion 
from  the  law  of  gravitation. 

lunar-underwing,  «. 

Kiitttnt. :  A  ii'-tinrelis  luuojm,  one  of  theOrthosidw. 
It  is  of  brown,  black,  and  white,  and  expands  its 
win«s  about  an  inch  and  a  iiuartor.  Tbe  larvw 
feed  on  grass. 

lunar-year,  K.   [YEAH.] 

lu-nar'-I-a,  «.  [Prom  Lat.  luna=thp  moon,  so 
tailed  from  the  broad,  round,  silvery  siliculos.l 

Hot.:  Honesty;  a  genus  of  (  rucifene,  family  Alys- 
sidw.  It  consists  of  largo  hairy  plants,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  cordate  leaves,  and  large  mac 
flowers.  They  are  from  Southern  and  Central 
Kn  rope.  Lunaria  biennis  is  the  garden  plant  called 
Eooecty. 

*lu-nar  I  an,  «.  [Lat.  funart«=pertaining  to 
the  moon.]  An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 

lu'-na-r? ,  *lu-na  rie,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  lunaire,  from 
Lat.  <unarj»=lunar  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  LUNAR  (q.  v.). 

"The  Greeks  observed  the  lumiry  rear,  that  In,  twelve 
revolution*  of  the  moon,  8M  days.'1—  Brovnr:  Vutgir 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  zii. 

B.  Assubit. :  A  plant,  moonwort  (q.  v.). 

"  By  the  vervaine  and  (unary 
Draw  near."  Fuimu*  Tmett,  it.  6. 

*lu  nate,  *lu'-nat-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  hjm/fi«=cres- 
cent-shapod ;  (iina=the  moon;  Ital.  lunato;  Sp. 
lunado.]  Formed  or  shaped  like  a  half-moon; 
crescent-shaped. 

"A  sort  of  cross,  which  our  heralds  do  not  dream  of; 
which  i»  a  cross  lunaled  after  this  manner."— Brown. 
Travel*  (1686),  p.  64. 

lunated  broad-bill,  «. 

Ornith. :  Serilophus  lunatu*.  [BrSTLAIMXNA] 
lu'-na-tlc,  »lu -na-tllr.,  «lu -na-tlck,  *lnn  a- 
tyke,  a.  &8.  [Fr.  lunatique,  from  Lut.  lunaticutt= 
affected  by  the  moon,  which  was  supposed  to  cause 
insanity,  insane,  from  (ijnafiw=m<xm-liko ;  luna  = 
the  moon ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  lunatico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  A  ffected  with  lunacy ;  mad,  insane. 
t*2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by   madness   or 
insanity. 

3.  Intended  for  the  reception  of  lunatics;  as,  a 
In nntii'  asylum. 

B.  AB  subst. :  An  insane  person ;  one  who  is  af- 
fected with  lunacy. 

lunatic-asylum,  ».  An  institution  or  hospital 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  lunatics. 
Formerly  lunatics  were  treated  with  great  severity 
in  asylums ;  now  as  much  liberty  is  accorded  them 
as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  themselves  and 
others,  and  the  results  have  been  most  beneficial. 

lu-na  -tion,  ».  [Low  Lat.  lunatio,  from  Lat. 
Juiuif«*=moon-like;  iuna  =  the  moon.) 

Astron. :  A  revolution  of  the  moon ;  the  time  from 
one  new  moon  to  another. 

"If  the  lunations  be  observed  for  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  same  observa- 
tions will  be  verified  for  succeeding  cycles  forever."— 
Holder:  On  Time. 

lunch,  «.  [A  variant  of  lump;  cf.  bunch  and 
(in/up,  hunch  and  hump.} 

1.  A  lump,  a  slice,  a  large  piece,  as  of   bread. 
(Prav.) 

"An*  cheese,  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps, 
Wat*  dealt  about  in  lunches." 

Burns.-  Holy  Fair. 

2.  A  luncheon  (q.  v.). 

lunch-counter,  s.  A  counter  in  an  eating-house 
upon  which  meals  are  served. 

lunch,  r.  i.  [LUNCH,  «.]  To  take  a  lunch  or 
luncheon. 
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lunch  -eftn, 'lunch-ion, 'lunch  In, "lunsh-ln, «. 

[For  liini-liinii,  from  lunch,  -.  (q.  v.).J 
*1.  A  In  mi>,  n  big  piece,  as  of  oread  or  other  edible. 
"I  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley-loaf." 

Oay:  Shepherd?*  Week;  Tuesday. 
'-.  \  slight  meal  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

luncheon-bar,*.  A  bar  or  counter  in  an  inn  or 
eating-house  where  meals  can  be  taken.  (Eng.) 

lunch  e6n,  >-.  i.  [LUNCHEON,*.]  Totake lunch 
or  luncheon. 

lun    dress,  «.    [From  London  (7),  the  city.] 
Coinnqe :  \  sterling  silver  penny  formerly  coined 
in  London.     (Isrwnd:  Eiaay  on  Coin*.) 

lune  (1), «.    [Lat.  ?»>ia=tbo  moon.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lamjuage : 

tl.  Lit. :  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon  or 
crescent. 

"  A  troop  of  Janizaries  strewed  the  field. 
Fallen  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  tune*  or  squares. 
Firm  as  they  stood."  Walls:  Lyrfr  limit,  II. 

2.  /•'/'/. .-  A  fit  of  lunacy  or  frenzy ;  a  mad  freak,  a 
crotchet. 

"  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  /tinea  again." 
— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

II.  Geom. '  The  area  included  between  the  arcs 
of  two  circles  which  intersect  each  other. 

IT  Lunes  of  Hippocrates : 

Math. :  The  name  given  to  the  two  semi-circular, 
figures  A  E  c  o  A  and  c  F  B  n  c,  remarkable  for  their 
employment  by  Hippo- 
crates in  his  celebrated 
theorem.  A  c  B  is  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  right- 
angled  ate;  A  o  H  B,  A  E  c, 
and  c  F  B  are  semi-circles, 
with  the  diameters  A  B,  AC, 
and  c  B  respectively.  By 
Euclid  vi.  31,AEC  +  CFB= 
A  o  n  B.  By  taking  away 

the  common  areas  A  o  c  and  c  H  B,  it  is  clear  that 
luno  A  EC  o  A  -f  lune  CFB II  c= triangle  AC  B.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  a  curvilinear  area  was 
proved  equal  to  a  rectilinear  one. 

'lune  (2),  ».  [Perhaps  n  corrupt,  of  lint  (q.  v.).] 
A  leash  ;  ax,  the  lune  of  a  hawk. 

*iu-n6t ,  ».  [LUNETTE.]  A  little  moon ;  a  small 
half-moon. 

lu  nette  ,  «.,  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  lunt;  Lat.  luna  = 
the  moon  ;  \t&\.'lunetta.  J  A  term  applied  to  various 
objects  of  a  half-moon  shape;  as— 

1.  Archcfol. :  A  crescent-shaped  penannnlar  con- 
cave plate  of  metal,  apparently  worn  as  an  orna- 
ment about  the  neck. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  An    arched   aperture  in  the  side   of  n  long 
vault,  and  haying  a  less  height  than  the  pitch. 

(2)  A  semicircular  aperture  in  a  concave  ceiling. 
(II)  An  opening  in  the  roof  of  a  house. 

3.  Farriery:    A  horseshoe  having  only  the  front, 
curved  portion,  lacking  the  branches. 

4.  Glassmaking:    The  flue   connecting    the    fire- 
chamber  with  the  pot-chamber  of  a  glass-furnace. 

5.  Fort.:  A  half-moon ;  a  detached  work  present- 
ing a  salient  angle  toward  t  hu  enemy,  and  flanks 
open    at     the 

gorge.  With 
the  flanks  it 
has  the  char- 
acter of  a  de- 
tached bastion ; 
without  the 
flanks,  it  would 
be  a  redan  or 
fleche;  with  the 
go rge  closed, 
it  would  be- 
come a  redoubt. 

6.  Harriett:  A 
blinder  for  the 
eyes  of    an    in- 
tractable horse. 

7.  Optics: 

(1)  A   perifo- 
c  a  1     spectacle- 
glass;   concavo-convex,  its   curve    approximating 
the  shape  of  the  eye  and  affording  more  distinct 
oblique  vision. 

(2)  A  flattened  watch-crystal  or  glass,  to  avoid 
adding  to  the  thickness  of  the  watch. 

8.  Ordn. :    A  forked  iron  plate   into  which  the 
stock  of  a  field-gun  carriage  is  inserted. 

lung,  'longe,  'lunge,  ».  [A.S.  lunge;  cogn.with 
Dut.  ion»=lungs,  lights;  Icel.  lunga  (pi.  lungu) : 
Dan.  lungre  (pi.  lunger) ;  Sw,  lunga ;  Ger.  lunge— 
lungs.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  person  having  a  strong  voice. 


lung 


•S.  iPl.i:  \  servant  who  blew  the  Bro  for  an 
alchemist. 

"That  is  his  fire-drake, 
His  tunas,  his  xephyrUM,  he  that  puff*  bin  coals." 

aeaJunsun:  Alcnemitl,  ii. 

II.  Anatomy  (PI.): 

I.  Human:  The  organs  of  respiration,  on  each 
side  of  the  chest,  conical,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  heart  in  front  and  a  membranous  par- 
tition, the  Mediastinum.  Externally  they  are  con- 
vex, to  correspond  with  the  chest  walls,  and 
internally  concave  to  receive  the  heart;  above  they 
terminate  in  a  tapering  cone  and  below  in  a  broad 
concavity  resting  on  the  diaphragm.  In  color  they 
are  mottled,  i>inkish-gniy.  speckled  with  black. 
Each  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  separated  by  a  deep 


Anatomy  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart. 

1.  The  right  ventricle;    the  vessels  to  the  left  of   the 
number  are  the  middle  coronary  artery  and  veins,   and 
those  to  its  right  the  anterior  coronary  artory  and  veins. 
2.  The  left  ventricle.     3.  The  right  auricle.    4.  The  left 
auricle.     6.  The  pulmonary  artery.     6.  The  right  pul- 
monary artery.    7.  The  left   pulmonary  artery.    8.  The 
remains  of  the  ductua  arteriosua.    9.  The  arch  of   the 
aorta.    10.  The  superior  vena  cava.    11.  The  arterla  in- 
nominata,  and  in  front  of  it  the  right  vena  imiominats. 
12.  The  right  subclavian  vein,  and,  behind  it,  its  corre- 
sponding artery.    13.  The  right  common  carotid  artery 
and  vein.     14.  The  left  vena  inuominata.    16.  The  left 
carotid  artery  and  vein.      16.    The   Inft  subclavian  vein 
and  artery.     17.   The  trachea.     18.  The  right  bronchus. 

19.  The  left  bronchua.    20,  20.  The  pulmonary  veins;  18, 

20,  form  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  7,  19,  20,  the  root 
of  the  left.    21.  The  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung.    22. 
Its  middle  lobe.    23.  Its  inferior  lobe.    24.  The  superior 
lobe  of  the  left  lung.    26.  Its  inferior  lobe. 

fissure,  and  the  right  lung  has  a  third  lobe  above  of 
triangular  shape;  the  right  is  also  larger  on 
account  of  the  heart  lying  toward  the  left  side. 
The  lungs  are  kept  in  position  by  their  roots,  com- 
posed of  the  bronchi,  pulmonary  artery,  and  pul- 
monary veins ;  the  right  side  presents  the  bronchus 
above,  then  the  artery,  then  the  veins;  but  on  the 
left  side  we  find  the  bronchus  between  the  artery 
and  the  veins.  Each  lung  is  inclosed  in  a  serous 
membrane,  the  pleura,  which  extends  to  its  root, 
and  is  then  expanded  on  the  chest  wall.  The  lungs 
are  composed  of  minute  ramifications  of  the  bron- 
chial tuoes,  terminating  in  intercellular  passages 
and  quadrilateral  or  hexagonal  air-cells,  along  with 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins, 
bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  lymphatics  ana 
nerves,  the  whole  hound  together  by  areola-flbrous 
tissue  constituting  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 
[PHYSIOLOGY,  RESPIRATION.) 

2.  Compar.    Anat.:  In  the  lowest    and  simplest 
forms  of  animal  life  (aquatic),  we  find  no  trace  of 
respiratory  organs,  the    interchange  between  the 
layer  of  water  with  the  aerating  surface   being 
effected  by  the  general  movement  of  the  body,  or  by 
cilia  (q.  v.).    In  most  of  the  Mollusca  wo  find  gills 
in  the  place  of  lungs,  except  in  the  terrestrial 
species,  as  the  snail  or  slug,  where  wo  have  a  lung 
which  is  a  simple  cavity  in  the  back  communicating 
ilirectly  with  the   air,  and  covered  with  minute 
blood-vessels :  in  bivalve  mollusks  again,  as  in  the 
oyster,  it  is  the  internal  surface  of  tho  mantle  or 
skin-lining  which  is  the  special  organ,  with  the 
same  essential  structure  asgills.   In  the  Articnlata, 
as  tapeworm,  marine  worms,  ( 'rustacea,  as  the  crab 
tribe,  we  find  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  to 
that  of    the  Mollusca,  but  in  insect*,  and  other 
proper  air-breathing  Articulata,  we  have  a  regular 
series  of  air-sacs  along  each  side  of  the  body,  open- 
ing by  pores,  called  spiracles  or  stigmata,  so  in  the 
spider-tribe,  but  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and 
more  resembling  the  lung  of  the  Vertebrata.    The 
gills  of  fishes  come  next  in  the  scale,  accompanied 
in  many  cases  with  an  air-bladder,  especially  in 
those  approaching  the  Reptilia  in  their  organiza- 
tion, and  in  some  of  these  it  is  a  double  sac,  the 
analogue  of  the  double  lung.    Tho  lungs  of  the 
Reptiles  are,  for  the   most  part,  capacious  sacs 
occupying  a  good  deal  of  the  trunk  cavity,  but  not 
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lung-fever 

filled,  like  tin, f  the  Mammalia,  by  an  art  of 

nation,  lint  rhiflly  by  tin-  process  of  swallow- 
ing. In  Hiril*  \\«-  have  Uie connecting  link  between 
•  .in-  in  tli''  two  classes. 

3.  PofAoi..'  Then-  an-  various  diseases  of  the 
lungs;  two  of  the  inns  t  important  aro  tubercular 
phtln-is  ami  pneumonia. 

*[  (1)  Lungtuf  l.'iii'lnii:  The  parks.  Brewer  eon- 
llders  that  the 'Irst  use  of  the  term  wa*  by  Wind- 
ham,  in  a  parliamentary  debate  fin  Jun.  30,  I'"-. 

igardinu  encroachments  on  Hyde  Park. 

|2)  LUIKI*  nf  thr  it'ik: 

Bo/.:  |  LUHOWOBT.] 

lung-fever,  s.  A  common  name  for  pneumonia 
(q.  v.i. 

lung-flower,  *. 

Bot.:  ii>  utiitiui  pneumonanthe, 

lung-grown,  •<. 

JJ'-il.-  Having  the  lungs  adhering  to  the  pleura. 

lung- worm,  s. 

Z<M. :  UtruHin/lu*  micrurus,  a  ncmatoid,  parasitic 
in  calves,  to  which  it  is  often  fatal. 

lunge,  x.  |  A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  allonge,  nloni/r-a 
lengthening,  from  <i/ton0«-=to lengthen.  1  [LoxiiK.] 

fencing:  A  sudden  thrust  or  pass  with  a  sword. 

lunge  (1),  v.  i.    [LuNOE, «.] 

1.  To  make  a  sudden  thrust  or  pass  with  a  sword. 

2.  To  reach  or  stretch  out. 

lunfte(2),u.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  exercise  a 
horse  by  causing  him  to  run  round  tn  a  ring  while 
held  by  a  rein. 

lunged,  a.   [Eng.  tu,i,j:  -><i.\ 

1.  Haying  hint's. 

•2.  Drawing  in  and  expelling  air  like  the  limp?. 

lung  eous,  ii.  [O.  Fr.  lon<jis=&  lout,  from  lottg 
—  long.]  Awkward,  rough,  cruel,  quarrelsome. 
tPro»0 

lung    8r,  «.    [Eng.  lung(e) ;  -er.~\  Onewholunge-. 

lungle,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  O.  Fr.  langis.\ 
[Lusois.]  The  guillemot  (q.  v.). 

•liin  gls,  •.  [O.  Fr.  lonait.]  A  dull,  stupid, 
drowsy  fellow ;  a  lont.  [LuxoEOfs.] 

lung  I8ss,  a.  [Eng.  lung;  -less.]  Having  no 
lungs;  destitute  of  lungs. 

•lung  struck,  a.  [Eng.  (unhand  struck.]  Suf- 
fering from  any  affection  of  the  lungs. 

lung    w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  lung,  and  wort.] 

1.  Sticta  pulmonacea,  a  lichen  growing  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  in  moist,  sub-alpine  countries.    It  is 
sometimes  prescrilicd  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  like 
Iceland  moss.    In  Siberia  it  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  hops.    Called  also  Lungs  of  the  Oak. 

2.  The  boraginaceous  genus    Pulmonaria.     The 
Narrow-leaved  Lungwort  is  Pulmonaria    tinf/utfti- 
folia.  and  the  Common  Lungwort,  P.  offlcinalis;  the 
former  is  wild. 

3.  Hieraciumpulmonarium. 

IT  Bullock's  Lungwort  is  Verbascum  thapiui; 
Tree  Lungwort  [LCNOWORT  (1)]. 

•lu  nl  cur  rent,  ii.  [Lat. luna=the moon;  and 
Eng.  current.]  Having  relation  to  changes  in  cur- 
rents ;  depending  on  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

•lu  nl  form,  adj.  [Lat.  fumi=.the  moon,  and 
/orm«  =  form.|  Resembling  the  moon  in  form. 

•Ill  nl  sol  jr,  adj.  [Lat.  luna—tbe  moon,  and 
Eng.  solar  (q.  v.);  Fr.  lunisolaire.]  Compounded 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  resulting 
from  the  united  action  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

lunlsolar-period, .-.    [LCNISOLAB-IEAB.] 

lunlsolar-precession, «. 

Astron.:  That  part  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes which  depends  on  the  joint  action  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 

lunisolar-year,  lunisolar-perlod,  i. 

Astron.:  A  period  found  by  multiplying  the  cycle 
of  the  sun  by  that  of  the  moon.  It  =  532  years. 
When  it  returns,  the  eclipses  return  again  in  the 
lame  order. 

lu  -nl-stlce,  s.  [Lat.  tuna=the  moon,  and  ito 
(pa.  t.  steti)  =  to  stand.] 

Astron. :  The  farthest  point  of  Hie  moon's  north- 
ing and  southing  on  her  monthly  revolution  about 
the  earth. 

•lu  nl  tld  al,  adj.  [Lat.  iima=the  moon,  and 
Eng.  (iclal  (n.  v.).]  Relating  to  tidal  motions  de- 
pendent on  tin-  moon. 

Ifinn  He,  «.  [Named  by  Bernhardi  after  the 
Eev.  F.  Lunn  ;  sun*,  -ite  (ilin.) ;  Oer.  lunnil.  ] 

Min.:  Until  recently  regarded  as  a  synonym  of 
phospliorochalcito  (q.  v.) ;  but  Schranf  uses  this 
name  for  the  group  of  minerals  included  by  Dana 
Under  psemloiiialacliito  (q.  v.),  and  divide*  them 
thus;  Forthopseudo-mouoclinic  (triclinic), specific 
gravity.  4'4,  and  corresponding  to  CujPaH«Oio,  the 
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name  dihydrite;    for  tin-  compound.  Cn-,P.H.c' 
the  name  ehlitej  and  for  CuaPjH«Ou,  thai  ol  I.IM.  - 

phorocalcite.  He  regard.*  the  naniv*  forms  u- 
mixtures  of  the  throe  crystalline  varieties. 

lunt,  «.  fDut.  lont;  Dan.  &.  <-'-r.  ln,,t,'  =  n  match.! 
Flume;  a  mutch-cord  for  firing  cannon;  a  column 
of  tlamo  and  smoke. 

lunt,  f.  i.  [LUNT,  «.]  To  flame,  to  burn,  to  emit 
nMwB, 

lu  nu  la.  «.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  (una  =  tlie  moon.) 
Anything  in  tlie  shape  of  a  half-moon  or  crescent; 
specif.,  in  anal.,  the  small  white  semilunar  mark  at 
toe  base  of  the  nails. 

lu-nu-lar,  a.  [Lcxrri.A.l  Formed  or  shaped 
like  the  new  moon  ;  crescent-shaped. 

lu  -nu  late,  lu  -nu-lat  ed,  a.  [LUNULA.]  Re- 
sembling a  small  crescent ;  crescent-shaped. 

lu  nule,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lunula,  dimin.  of 
lunu  =  the  moon.]  Anything  shaped  like  a  half- 
moon  or  crescent,  as — 

1.  Conchol.:    A   crescent-shaped  mark    on    some 
bivalve  shells. 

2.  6'eom.:  A  lune  (q.  v.). 

W-nu-lit,  ,.    [Dimin.  of  Eng.  lutit.]  [LtTXtTLE.] 
Entom.:  A   small  semicircular  spot  in  some  in- 
sects, which  differs  from  the  color  of  the    other 
parts. 

lu  -nu-llte, «.    [LcxcLiTEs.] 

'    ZuOl.:  A  bryozoan  of  the  genus  Lnnalites  (q.  v.). 
lu    nv  li  te;,K.    [Lat.  lunula,  and  suff.  -ife*.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Bryozoa,  genus  Escharidip. 
Morris  enumerates  several  species,  the  genus  rang- 
ing from  the  Upper  Chalk  to  the  Coralline  Crag. 

Lu-p8r  cal  (pi.  Lu  per  cal  -I-a).«.  An.  [Lat. 
lupercalis,  from  lupercal—&  grotto  on  the  Palatine, 
sacred  to  Lupcrcus  or  Pan.] 

A.  As  suhst.:  One  of   the   most  ancient  of    the 
Roman  festivals,  celebrated  in  February  of  every 
year  in  honor  of  Lupercus  or  Pan. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lnpercalia. 
Lu  p8r-cal -I  an,  a.   [LUPEBCAL.]   Of  or  per' 

tain  ing  to  the  Lnpercalia. 

lu  pin-as  t8r,  s.  [Lat.  lupinus— a  lupine,  and 
atler=(l)  a  star;  (2)  a  starwort.l 

But.:  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Trifolium  (q.  v.). 
It  has  large  red,  white,  or  yellow  flowers  as  heads, 
persistent  petals,  and  three  to  seven  coriaceous 
leaflets. 

10  pine,  a.&i.  [Lat.,  as  subst.=tho  plant  (B.) ; 
as  adj.  =  pertaiuing  to  a  wolf;  from  lupua=a  wolf. 
The  plant  is  so  called  because  it  penetrates  the  soil 
with  wolfish  eagerness  and  exhausts  it.] 

•A.  As  adj.:  Like  a  wolf;  wolfish. 
B.  Aitubst. :  [LCPI.NUS.] 

lu -pin  In,  «.    [Eug.  lupin:  suff.  -in  (Cheat.).] 
i'li<  /n.     A  bitter  non-nitrogenous  substance   ob- 
tained from  lupine  seeds. 

lu-pl  -niis,  ».    |  LUPINE.] 

1.  Sot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plant.*,  tribe 
L"!  fit-,  sub-tribe  Genisteie ;  section  or  family,  Croto- 
lariov.    Calyx  deeply  bilabiate;   vexillum  of  the 
corolla  with  reflexed  sides,  the  keel  acuminated ; 
the    legume    coriaceous,    compressed,    obliquely 
tornlose ;  leaves  digitate,  with  from  five  to  fifteen 
leaflets,  rarely  simple.     The   genus   is   extensive. 
Lujnttun  tilbuH  is  the  \Vhite  Lupine  of  gardens,  and 
L.  f/w"r»»fo,tho  Egyptian  White  Lupine;  L.  rart'us, 
the  Small  Blue :  L.  hirmtus,  the  Large  Blue  Lupine, 
and  /..  i nl,  n*.  the  Yellow  Lupine. 

2.  rtt'inn.:  According  to  Baden  Powell,  L.  albus 
is  brought  to  India  from   Egypt,  and  used  as  a 
carminative,  also  in  leprosy  mid  internal  heat. 

IT  Bastard  Lupine  is  Trifolium  lupinaster;  Small 
Lupine,  Psorcelen  lupinella. 

*lu    ptfid,  ii.    [Lat.  lupus=&  wolf,  and  Gr.  eidut 
=  form.1 
Pathol.:  Resembling  lupus  (q.  v.). 

•lupoid-cancer,  «.  The  same  as  RODENT-CI-CER. 
Dr.  Tanner  contends  that  the  term  should  be  abol- 
ished as  liable  t"  mislead. 

•Ifl  -POUS,  a.  [Lat.  fupu«  =  awolf.]  Likoawolf; 
wolfish. 

lu  pulln,«.  [Lat.  lupul(us);  snff.  -in  (Chem.).] 
Chem.:  The  yellow  granular  aromatic  powder 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  cones  of  the  hop,  and 
forming  from  8  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  cones.  It  r<  >u- 
tains  a  yolatilooil,  a  resin,  a  nitrogenous  substance, 
and  a  bitter  principle.  The  oil  and  resin  give  to 
beer  its  aromatic  odor. 

lu-pn -lln-ous,  *u6«t.    [Mod.  Lat.  lupulus;  Eng. 
snff.  -inm«=-ineH--ou*. ]    fLuput-ITE.] 
Hot. :  Resembling  a  head  of  hops. 


lure 

ln'-pu-llte,  *•  [Mod.  Lat.  lufruha,  the  specific 
uameof  tin-  Imp  (lluinulut  lui/ulus't.] 

C'hem.  :iTho  bitter  principle  of  Imps.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  water,  but  it  la  iusolublo 

in  i-th'-r.     (,i,iu  rod.) 

Ifl  pus,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lukos=&  wolf ;  Fr. 
l<mp:  Ital.  <k  Sp.  lupo.] 

1.  ZoOlmjy: 

(1)  A  genus  established  by  Hnfl<m.  t»  include  t lie 
true  wolves  and  the  jackals,  now  generally  consid- 
ered as  forming  part  of  the  genus  Canis  (q.  v.i. 
[CANIS,  WOLF,] 

(2)  The  first  section  of  Col.  Hamilton   Smith's 
sno-geniis  Chaon.      In  this   nomenclature,  Lui>ux 
vulgaris  is  the  Common  Wolf,  /..  (;/•'""»  the  Hlack 
Wolf,  L.  uubi'tutho  Dusky  Wolf,  and  L.  mexicanus 
the  Mexican  Wolf. 

2.  Pat  h. :  A  spreading  tuberculous  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  generally  of  the  face,  tending  to  treat 
destructive  ulceration,  often  from  syphilis.    There 
are  two  forms,  chronic  lupus  and  lupunejredens,  the 
latter  characterized  by  the  rapid  eating  away  of 
the  parts  affected. 

3.  Astron. :  The  Wolf;  one  of  the  fifteen  ancient 
Southern  constellations.    It    is  situated    between 
Ceutaurus  and  Ara,  just  under  Scorpio.  It  contains 
no  stars  larger  than  tko  third  magnitude. 

lupus-disease,  ». 

Path.:  The  same  as  LUPUS  (q.  T.). 

*lilr-ca  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  lurcatus,  pa.  par.  of  lurco- 
=  to  devour  greedily.]  Gormandizing,  gluttony. 

lur^h  (1),  'lurche,  «.  [O.  Fr.  lourche,  ourchf, 
prob.  fromorce,oure«,ourcef=a  vase;  Lat.  urceus— 
a  pitcher.] 

•1.  A  game  at  tables. 

2.  A  term  in  cribbage  to  denote  the  position  of  a 
player  who  has  not  passed  the  thirtieth  hole  when 
his  opponent  reaches  the  sixty-first.    The  loser  is 
then  said  to  be  loft  in  the  lurch.  Hence  the  phrases 
To  leave  in  the  lurch,  To  be  left  in  the  lurch,  are 
used  to  express  the  position  of  a  person  abandoned 
or  left  without  help  by  another. 

3.  A  bird-net. 

•4.  A  swindle,  a  trick. 

U  (1)  At  lurch:  Hidden  or  secreted  for  a  purpose, 
especially  to  pilfer. 

(2)  To  give  a,  lurch :  To  tell  a  falsehood ;  to  de- 
ceive. 

lurch-line,  ».  The  lino  which  draws  the  bird- 
net  over  the  prey. 

Iur9h  (2), «.   [LracH  (2), v.] 

1.  A  sudden  roll  sideways,  as  of  a  ship  in  a  heavy- 
sea  ;  a  rolling  from  side  to  side. 

2.  An  inclination,  a  disposition,  a  desire. 
H  Lre  lurch: 

Naut. :  A  roll  to  leeward,  as  when  a  heavy  sea 
strikes  the  ship  on  the  weather  side. 

»lfir9h  (1),  f.  i.  &  t.    [A  variant  of  lurk  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lie  in  wait ;  to  lurk  about ;  to  lie  in  ambush. 

2.  To  pilfer,  to  steal,  to  rob. 

3.  To  play  tricks;  to  shift. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize,  to  snatch ;  to  intercept  booty ;  to  an- 
ticipate another  in  seizing  anything. 

2.  To  appropriate,  to  steal,  to  take  or  gain  privily. 

3.  To  leave  in  the  lurch;  to  deceive;  to  forsake 
treacherously ;  to  disappoint. 

lurch  12),  v.  i.  |  KM  in.  doubtful;  perhaps  the 
same  as  I.fi:cn  (1),  v.] 

1.  To  roll  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  in  a 
heavy  soa. 

2.  To  roll  about ;  to  run  or  walk  awkwardly  or 
unsteadily,  as  a  drunken  man. 

lurch  -6r,  s.    [Eng.  lurch  (1),  T.  ;  -er.] 

•1 .  One  who  lurks  about  to  steal,  betray,  or  en- 
trap:  a  poacher. 

2.  Specif. :  A  variety  of  dog,  a  cross  between  a 
shepherd  s  dog  and  a  greyhound,  commonly  used 
by  poachers,  as  it  hunts  both  by  sight  and  scent. 

"  On  the  drawbridge,  the  wardera  ntout 
Haw  a  terrier  and  furvfter  paming  out." 

Scott.   Lau  nftlte  Last  Minitrrl,  ill.  12. 

*3.  A  glutton,  a  gormandizer. 
•lur  -din,  *lur  dane,  a.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  lourdin, 
lourdein,  from  tourd  =  heavy,  dull,  stupid. J 

A.  As  adj. :  Dull,  stupid,  blockish,  clownish  ;lazjr 
and  useless ;  vagabond. 

B.  A*  tubtt. :  A  dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  blockhead, 
a  good-for-nothing  follow. 

•lur  -dan  T? ,  s.  [Eng.  lurdnn;  -rj.J  Thieving, 
robbery,  crime. 

Ittre  (!),«•  [Fr.  t*lo«r»=velvet.]  A  velvet  brush 
or  smoothiug.pHd  used  by  hat-makers. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     »mldst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit,     tire,    sir,     marine;   gd,     pot, 
or,     ware.     wolf.     wSrk.     who,     i6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     Quite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as.     o»  = «;     ey     i.      qu     kw 
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lustful 


Ittre  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  loevre,  lovire;  Fr.  leuvrr,  from 
M.  H.  Ger.  lurder;  Ger.  fuder=a  bait,  a  decoy.] 

1.  Lit,  <t  Falconry;    Any  object,  more  or   less 
resembling  a  fowl,  thrown  into  the  air  to  recall  H 
hawk  from  its  flight.    It  is  also  whirled  round  ID 
the  hand  of  the  falconer. 

2.  Fig.:    That    which    lures;   an  enticement,  an 
allurement ;  that  which  invites  or  allures  by  the 
prospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure. 

"The  lurt  of  novelty  and  thirst  of  gain." 

Hntoke:  Constantia. 

•lUre(3),«.    [Icel.] 

Mus. :  An  ancient  Scandinavian  trumpet.  Some 
specimens  discovered  in  Denmark  would,  if  straight- 
ened, have  been  six  feet  in  length. 

Hire,  v.  i.  &  t.    [LUKE,  «.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  call  an  animal;  specif.,  to  call 
back  a  hawk. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  tit.  <ft  Falconry :  To  attract  or  bring  back  by  a 
lun  .  as  a  hawk. 

"  O  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  lure  this  tatwel-gentle  back  again." 

Sliakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  attract  by  the 
prospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure. 

"Whose  scent  hath  lured  them  over  the  summer  flood." 
Moore:  Veiled  Prophet. 

Iflrg,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  lug,  lob,  &c.] 
ZoOl.:  ffephthys  caeca,  the  White-rag  Worm,  an 
errant  Annelid,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Of  beautiful  pearly  luster,  from  six 
to  ten  inches  long,  and  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
wide.  It  lives  in  the  sand,  into  which  it  burrows 
by  means  of  its  strong  proboscis,  and  fixes  itself  by 
its  setigerous  feet. 

*lur  -gu-lar-f ,  «.    [Et'ym.  doubtful.] 
Law:  The  act  of  casting   anything   corrupt  or 
poisonous  into  the  water, 
liir  -Id,  a.    [Lat.  furi'diw.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  a  pale  yellow  color,  as  flame; 
wan,  Bloomy,  dismal. 

2.  Botany:    Of  a  dirty  brown  color;   somewhat 
clouded ;  a  mixture  of  purple,  yellow  and  gray. 

•Ittr'-I-dse.  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  luridits= 
lurid  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  The  thirty-third  order  in  Linnaeus' Natural 
System  of  plants.  Ho  included  under  it  the  genera 
Solanum,  Colsia,  Digitalis,  &c. 

lurk,  *lork  en,  *lurke,  "lurk-en,  v.  i.  [By 
the  common  corruption  of  s  to  r  from  Sw.  dial,  lutka 
=to  lurk,  to  sneak  about ;  Dan.  lwtke=to  sneak,  to 
skulk  about;  Qer.  !auschen= to  listen,  to  lurk;  O. 
Dut.  luschen=ta  lurk.  Cf.  also  Sw.  lura  ;  Dan.  lure 
=  to  lurk;  Ger.  lauern;  Icel.  hlera,  hlOra=tu  stand 
eavesdropping.] 

1.  To  lie  hid,  to  lie  close,  to  lie  in  wait. 

'i.  To  hide,  to  conceal  one's  self. 

3.  To  lie  or  remain  unperceived  or  secret. 
•4.  To  steal  away  secretly. 

"  Vlj-xen  the  lord,  that  lurkud  by  nyght 
Fro  the  cite  to  the  nee."— Destruct.  of  Troy,  1,167. 

lurk'-5r,  ft.    [Eng.  lurk;  -er.]    One  who  hides  or 
sneaks  about, 
lurk    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [LURK.] 

A.  Aepr.  nar.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lying  hid ;  lying  in  wait. 

2.  Secret,  retired. 

"Why  tell  of  mossy  rock  or  tree, 
By  lurkinu  Dernlirook's  pathless  side?" 

H'ordoivorlA .  White  Dor  of  KyMonr,  vii. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  lying  in  wait  or  hidden. 
lurking-hole,  s.    A  hiding-place;  a  place  where 

one  can  lie  hid  ;  a  secret  place. 

lurking-place,  s.  The  same  as  LURKING-HOLE 
<q.v.). 

liir  r?  (1),  *.   [LORRY.] 

*lur  -ry"  (2),  s.    [Wei. /;«4ry=precipitant.] 

1.  A  confused  throne ;  a  crowd,  a  heap,  a  mass. 

"A  lurry  and  rabble  of  poor  farthing  friars."—  World 
"f  \\'tiu/h'rfi. 

•J.  A  confused  or  inarticulate  sound  or  utterance; 
;is,  a  lurry  of  words.  (Milton.) 

tlus-jln I-a,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  nightingale.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Turdidse  (Thrushes).  Lus- 
cinin  philomeln  is  the  Nightingale;  called  also 
Philomela  lunrinin,  mid  more  ri-ocntly  Dmtlifli  lus- 
,iiun.  [NIGHTINGALE.] 

lus  cious  (lus  as  lush),  *lush'-lous,  *lus- 
syouse,  ".  [Eng.  lusty:  -ous.] 

1.  Very  sweet;  sweet  in  a  great  degree;  delight- 
ful to  the  taste. 

"The  fusn'otis  wine  the  obedient  herald  brought." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  69. 


2.  Sweet  to  a  nauseating  degree ;  sweet  to  excess. 
*3.  Fulsome,  nauseating. 
•4.  Obscene,  smutty. 

"  The  luscious  tale  was  not  forgot." 

Bomen'ille:  The  Inquisitive  Bridegroom. 

lus  Clous  If  (lusnslfish),nrtc.  [Eng. luscious; 
-!'/.]  In  a  luscious  manner  or  degree. 

lus  -clous  nSss  (lus  as  lush).  «.  [Eng.  luscious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  luscious ;  de- 
liciousness ;  excessive  sweetness. 

"Can  there  be  greater  indulgence  in  God,  than  to  ini- 
bitter  sensualities  whoM  Iwef OIMMM  intoxicated  usv" — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

1Q  serne  ,  N.  [Fr.  loup-cert-ier,  from  Lat.  lupus- 
cervarius=&  deer-wolf;  lupus=&  wolf;  rerrus=a 
stag.]  A  lynx. 

lush, «.  [Said  to  be  from  the  name  of  Lnshing- 
ton,  a  once  well-known  London  brewer.]  Drink, 
liquor.  (Eng.  Wang.) 

"He  gave  us  a  thundering  supper;  lots  of  tush." — 
/.•"i</'  It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  ii. 

lush,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  fi«fciotu>=luscious 
(q.  v.).J  Luxuriant  in  growth  ;  succulent,  juicy. 

IfiSh,  V.  t.  &  «'.      |  I.I  Ml.  ;.'.  | 

A.  Tram. :  To  drink. 

"The  richest  sort  you  ever  lushed."— Dickens:  Oliver 
Ttrtst,  ch.  xxvi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  drink ;  to  be  a  drinker. 

•lush  -burg,  "lushe  -burgh,  *.  [See  def.]  A 
counterfeit  com,  made  at  Luxemburg  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  imitation  of  English  coins. 

lush  -Ing-t&n,  «.  [Lean,  s.]  A  drunkard;  a 
heavy  drinker.  (Eng.) 

Ifish-ySa.  [Eng.  lush,s. ; -y.]  Drunk,  intoxicated, 
tipsy.  (Slang.) 

"I  was  no  uncommon  lushy  I  couldn't  find  the  place 
where  the  latch  key  went  in."— Dickens.  Pickwick,  ch.  xx. 

lu  -Si-id, s.  [Port.  Os  Z,i«n'adiM=tho  Lusitanians 
or  Portuguese.]  A  celebrated  Portuguese  epic  poem, 
by  Camoens,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  India  :  first  published  in  1571. 

Lu  si  ta  nl  an,  K.  [Lat.  £iMi7anio=what  now 
is  Portugal ;  Eng.  su8.  -an.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
ancient  Portugal.  (For  its  use  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  see  the  compounds.) 

Lusltanian-province,  «. 

ZoOl.  <t  Oeol. :  A  marine  province  comprehending 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (Portugal),  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Northwest  Africa  as  far  as 
Cape  Juby. 

Lusitanian-reglon,  s. 

ZoOl.  cfc  Geoff. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Edward 
Forbes  to  a  region  extending  from  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  through  Hungary' 
and  the  Crimea,  to  the  Caucasus. 

SThe  name**  province"  is  given  by  zoologists  to 
ivision  of  water ;  "  region     and  "  sub-region  "  to 
divisions  of  land, 
•lusk,  *luske,  a.  &  «.    [Icel.  ;a»fcr=weak,  idle. 

A.  An  adj.:  Idle,  lazy. 

B.  Assubst. :  An  idle,  lazy  fellow. 

*lusk,  r.  i.  [LusK,  a.]  To  be  idle  or  lazy ;  to 
laze  about. 

"  He  is  my  foe,  friend  thou  not  him, 
Nor  forge  him  arms,  but  let 
Him  tuske  at  home  unhonored." 

Warner:  All>i'in'*  England,  ch.  SO. 

*l&Bk-Ish,  *lusk-ishe,  adj.  fEng.  lusk;  -wA.] 
Inclined  to  bo  lazy  or  indolent ;  lazy. 

"They  lone  no  idle  bench  whistler*,  nor  tuskith  fai- 
tors." — Holinshed:  2V«c.  of  Ireland,  ch.  ill. 

»lU8k -Ish-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  luskish;  -ly.]  In  a 
lazy,  indolent  manner ;  lazily. 

*lusk  Ish  ness,  «.  [Eng.  luskish;  -new.]  A  dis- 
position to  laziness;  indolence. 

*lu-sbr  I-ous,  o.  [Lat.  lutoriiu,  from  (t«or=a 
player;  liaum,  sup.  of  Judo=to  play.]  Used  in 
games  or  sports. 

*lu  -sSr-jf,  a.  [Lat.  liwori'tw.]  Used  in  play  or 
games. 

lust,  ».  [A.  S.  /iwf=pleasure;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
/»w^=delight ;  Icel.  lyst,  losti;  Dan.lyst;  Sw.  lust; 
Goth,  lustta;  Ger.  lu»t.  From  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  two,  Gr.  Iwl=to  loose ;  Eng.  loose.]  [LIST,  r.] 

1.  Pleasure ;  inclination. 

2.  Desire. 

3.  Any  longing  or  earnest  desire  to  gain  or  have 
something. 

"The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake.  I  will 
divide  the  spoil,  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them." — 
AVi'ifits  xv.  9. 

4.  An  evil  propensity ;  depraved  affections  or  de- 
sires; specit.,  carnal  appetite;  unlawful  desire  of 
sexual  pleasure ;  concupiscence ;  indulgence  of  sen- 
sual desire. 

*5.  Vigor,  strength  ;  active  power. 
"  Increasing  the  lust  or  spirit  of  the  root." — Ratnn. 


tlust-flred,    n.    Excited   or  instigated  by  lust 
(Browne :  Pcatorali,  bk.  ii.,  B.  3.) 
ttust- stained,  «.    Polluted  by  lust. 
tlust-stung,  a.    Excited  by  lust. 

"  What  if  some  Rhoreditch  fury  should  incite 
Some  lust^tuny  lecher." 

/.';..  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  i.,  ut.  «. 

lust,  t'.  i.    [A.S.  tystan.]    [LUST,  «.,  LIST,  «.] 
*1.  To  please,  to  list,  to  like. 

"  Whom  I  lust  [I]  do  heape  with  glory  and  renowne." 
Ulienser:  F.  y.,  II.  vii.  11. 

2.  To    desire   or   long   eagerly.      (Followed   by 
after.) 

"Thou  mayest  eat  flenh,  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusletk 
after."— Deut.  xii.  20. 

3.  To  have  irregular,  inordinate,  or  unlawful  de- 
sires. 

"  We  should  not  lust  after  evil  thing*,  as  some  of  then 
also  lusted."— \  Cor.  x.  6. 

4.  To  hare  carnal  desire;  to  desire  the  gratifica- 
tion of  carnal  appetite. 

"Thon  hotly  Itistest  to  uoe  her  in  that  kind." 

Shnkesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*lust'-8r  (1), «.  [Eng.  lutt :  -er.]  One  excited  or 
inflamed  with  lust. 

lus   ter  CJI.K.  [Lat.  lustrum.}  The  den  or  abode 
of  a  wild  beast. 

lus  -tSr  (»),  lus  -tre  (tre  as  t8r)  (1).  ».  [French 
lustre,  from  Low  Lat.  liuttrunt  =  a  window,  from  Lat. 
/u*fro=to  enlighten,  to  illumine;  Ital.  lustra:  Sp. 
lustre,  lustra.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Brightness,  splendor,  brilliancy,  gloss. 


"  The  unambifrnouH  footateps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  it«  luster  to  an  insect's  wing." 
Ctnrper:  Task,  v. 
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(2)  A  bright  light,  the  reflection  of  a  light. 
"  Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame. 
O'er  half  the  land  the  luster  came." 

Scott:   Lord  ofthr  Isles,  V.  13. 

2.  Fig. :  The  splendor  or  brilliancy  of  famet 
deeds,  birth,  &c. ;  fame,  renown. 

"Not  greatly  willing  to  cart  nny  popular  luster  upon 
them." — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  241. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Domett.:  A  sconce  with  lights;   a  chandelier 
ornamented  with  drops  or  pendants  of  cut  glass. 

2.  Fabrics:  A  kind  of  dress  goods  with  a  cotton 
chain .  woolen  tilling,  plain  or  self  color,  and  highly- 
flnislied  surface. 

3.  Min.:  A    physical    character  dependent  upon 
the  refractive  power  and  manner  of  reflecting  light. 
The  luster  of  crystal  faces  often  differs  from  that  of 
the  cleavage  planes  of  the  same  crystal,  and  some* 
times  different  faces  of  a  crystal  are  characterized 
by  a  different  luster.    The  kinds  are:  (1)  Metallic, 
the  luster  of  metals;  (2)  adamantine,  that  of  the 
diamond ;  (3)  resinous,  that  of  the  fracture  of  am- 
ber; (4)  vitreous,  that  of  a  glass  free  from  lead;  (S) 
waxy.  (6)  pearly,  (7)  silky.    These  are  further  dis- 
tinguished by  their  intensity,  as  sub-metallic,  sub- 
adamantine,  sub-resinous,  sub-vitreous,  splendent, 
shining,  glistening,   and  glimmering.    A  total  ab- 
sence of  luster  is  designated  as  dull. 

luster-ware,  0.  A  stone  ware  on  whose  surface 
are  burnt  metallic  oxides  of  brilliant  colors.  It  i.- 
made  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  flint,  China-stone,  and 
felspar,  coated  with  a  peculiar  glaze  on  which  is 
applied,  by  means  of  camel-hair  brushes,  a  pigment 
prepared  from  metallic  oxides,  simulating  the  lus- 
ter of  various  metals,  Ac.  Platinum  produce*  a 
luster  like  that  of  polished  steel;  gold  and  silver, 
those  of  the  precious  metals.  Iron  and  copper  lus- 
ters may  also  be  produced.  A  beautifully-iridescent 
appearance  is  derived  from  chloride  of  silver  in 
combination  with  other  substances.  The  luster  it 
brought  out  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  'n  the  process 
of  balcing. 

•Ifis  -tSr  (4),  »lfis  tre  (2),  •.  [Latin  lustrum= 
a  lustration,  a  period  of  five  years ;  Fr.  lustre,]  A 
period  of  five  years;  a  lustrum  (q.  v.). 

"As  yet  three  lusters  were  not  quite  exnir'd, 
Since  I  had  bene  a  partner  of  the  light. 

Stirling:  Aurora,  BOD.  2. 

lus  -t8r-Ing,  ».    [Eng.  lutter  (1) ;  -ing.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    A   polish;    as   black-luster   for 
stoves,  &c. 

2.  Metall.:  The  brightening  of  metal  in  the  cruci- 
ble at  the  moment  of  reaching  its  point  of  purity, 
as  in  the  cupellation  of  silver,  when  the  last  traces 
of  lead  pass  off;  brightening,  lightening. 

lus  -tSr-lSss,  o.     [Eng.  lu»ter  (1) ;  •leu.']    Desti- 
tute of  luster,  having  no  luster;  dull, 
lusf-ful,  Must  full,  a.    [Eng.  lust;  -ful(l).] 
1.  Having  lust  or  irregular  desires;  inflamed  by 
lust ;  libidinous ;  full  of  carnal  desire ;  voluptuous, 
lecherous. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -ticm,      -slon  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble      -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


lustfully 


2.  Causing  or  exciting  lu«t ;  provoking  to  sensu- 
ality. 

-Or.  wilt  thoualMp?    We'll  have  thee  to  ••ouch. 
Softer  anil  iw*Mer  than  the  luntjul  bed 
On  purpose  trimmed  up  for  HetuiramU." 

Sfmkr»t>.     Tamtiny  i>f  I A«  SArete.     (IftdML  li.) 

3.  Attended  or  characterized  by  sensuality. 

"  Yet  thwnce  hi.  lustful  orgien  he  enlarged 
Even  to  that  hill  of  ,u-amliil,  by  the  grov* 
Of  Moloch  homicide."  Mlltox:  f.  L.,  I  415. 

t.  Vigorous,  lusty,  stout,  robust,  strong. 

lust  Ml-lf.nilr.  |Kng.  i«»f/«(;  •/».]  In  a  lust- 
ful manner;  with  lust. 

lust  fill  ness,  «.  J  English  luttful;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lu-tful ;  lust, 

•lust  i  hood,  'lust  ?  bed,  'lust  I  head,  «. 
[Eng.  lutt i/;  -hood,  -henil.  \  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  lusty  ;  lustiness,  strength,  vigor. 

lust  1  If,  'I'li:  [Eng.  liiitu:  -In-}  In  a  lusty 
manner;  strongly,  vigorously ;  with  vigor. 

list  -I-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  lusty;  -new.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lusty ;  strength,  vigor,  rotnutoeM. 

•lust  -liss,  'lust  lease,  a.   [Eog.  lu*t;  -leu.} 

1.  Free  from  lu-t  or  nV~iif. 

2.  Indolent,  weak,  listless. 

•las  tral,  a.  [Lat.  luttralin,  from  lu»tro=to 
purify.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  purification. 

2.  Used  in  purification. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lustrum  (q.  v.) ;  collected 
every  fourth  year. 

"AM  thin  general  tax  upon  industry  wan  collected  every 
fourth  year,  it  wait  i»lylf<l  the  lu»tnil  contribution." — 
Otbbim:  Human  A'»*;.|>»,  ch.  ivii. 

•Ifis  trate,  <•.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  luntrattu,  pa.  par.  of 
Iujcro=to  purify.]  |  Lust  HUM. J 

A.  Tran*.:  To  purify,  to  clear,  to  cleanse. 

"Attend  and  favor!  it-  our  «ir«e  ordain, 
The  fields  we  tmttrtitr.  and  the  rising  f 

liriiiuurr:   Tili'ull**,  li.  L 

B.  Intrant.:  Togo  about  inspecting  or  examin* 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  purification  or  cleansing. 

las  tra  -tlon,  ».    [Lat.  lustratio,  from  ., 

pa.  par.  of  /u*fro:=to  purify;  Fr.  lustration;  Jtal- 
lu»truznin. 

•1.  Ord 

by  water;  purification. 

"Hereby  he  e«tal>li«heth  the  doctrine  of  luttrntiout, 
•muleta,  and  chnrnis." — Bntteiif:    \'uly<u-  Error*,  bk.  xi 
ch.  i. 

2.  Comp.  Reliyions:  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  lustration  or  symbolical  purification  is  to  be 
found  in  every  known  form  of  faith.    Tylor  says 
that  the  thought  which  underlies  these  ceremonies 
is  the  "  transition  from  removal  of  bodily  impurity 
to  deliverance  from  invisible,  spiritual,  am!  at  last 
moral  evil."    The  ancient  Romans  had  reached  this 
point  when  Ovid  attend  thescathiug  reproof : 
"Ah!  nimiura  fucilett,  qul  trlirtia  crimina  ca?dia 
Flumineu  tolli  p.—,-  putelii*  aqua!" 

Lustration  by  sprinkling  with  water  is  the  most 
common  form,  but  it  was  also  effected  by  fumiga- 
tion, and  by  passing  through  tiro;  and  Mahomet, 
failing  water,  commanded  his  followers  to  use  fine, 
sand.  Among  the  Jews  ceremonial  washings  and 
puriUcat ions  were  preMTibed  for  tin-consecration  of 
priests  (Lev.  viii.,  1  i:ii :  they  appear  to  have  been 
practiced  as  a  preparation  for  private  prayer 
(Judith  xii.7-9);  and  the  importance  attached  to 
ablutions  before  ordinary  actions  gave  rise  to  some 
Of  the  reproaches  leveled  by  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees against  Jesus  (Matt,  xv.  2,  Lit:  Mark  vii.  1-5). 
nun  Judaism  lustration  passed  into  Christianity ; 
all  branches  of  the  Church  retain  it  in  baptism, 
and  the  Roman  ami  (ireek  communions  in  the 
additional  form  of  holy-water  (9.  v.).  It  has  given 
rise  to  some  of  the  most  l>eautifnl  imagery  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25: 
Zech.  xiii.  I;  Matt,  xxvii.  'J4 :  Kev.  vii.  14),  and 
thousands  have  used  the.  prayer,  "  Wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow"  ( Ps.  li.  7).  without  80 
much  as  a  thought  of  the  universality  of  a  rite  that 
seems  to  unite  mankind  in  a  bond  of  common 
brotherhood. 


.of  /tt*fro=t«  purify;  Fr.  lustration;  Ital* 

one;  Sp.  lustracion.] 

'I.  I, unit.:  The  act  of  cleansing  or  purifying 
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lus    trous,  •/.    [En«.  latter  (I);  -otu.) 

1.  Lit.:  Having  a  luster;  bright,  glossy,  shining, 
lumiuoug. 

"Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  [pMrli]  »urtitoe 

bright. 
But  dark  within,  they  drink  no  luttrnu*  light." 

Cullini:  Oriental  Eclouuet,  eel.  I. 

•2.  Fig. :  Brilliant,  bright. 

"For  the  more  luitrota  the  imagination  in.  it  tilleth  iunl 
nieth  the  better."— Bacon:  Xatural  //t*r..'g9M. 

lus    trous  If,  odr.     [Eng.  Itulrtnu;  -ly.~\    In  a 

1  n  -i  roii>  manner  or  degree ;  brilliantly,  luminously. 

lus    trum,  i.    |  I,:it..  prob.  connected  with  law 

=  tO  Wil.-ll.  ] 

•1.  A  lustration,  a  purification,  a  purifying  or 
expiaUiry  offering  made  by  the  censors  every  five 
years  at  the  closeof  their officn  (or  the  whole  people. 

_.  A  period  of  five  years ;  also  u.-i-d  for  a  period  of 
four  years. 

•16»t  sum,  «i.  |Eug.  lutt;  -*u»i=-*u>nc.]  Lust- 
ful. 

lust   w8rt,  i.    [  Eng.  ln.il.  and  u<urf  ] 

Hot. :  The  genus  Drosera  4q.  v.i. 

lust   t,  <t.  [Eng.  lutt;  -y;  cf.  Dut.  &  Oer.  Itutig.] 

•1.  Pleasing,  pleasant. 

2.  Full  of  last  or  desire;  lustful.     (.Villon.) 

3.  Strong,  vigorous,  robust ;  full  of  life  and  vigor ; 
healthful. 

"Suddenly  the  door 

Opening,  with  eager  hu*te  two  lu*ty  boys 
Appear  il."         HVirdawortA.  Kxcurthm,  bk.  rlii. 

•4.  Full  of  sap,  succulent.  Juicy,  of  luxuriant 
growth. 

"  How  lunli  and  Ituta  the  gram  lookn." 

S»u*Mp..   Trmtmt,  11.  L 

*."i.  Strong,  loud,  noiny. 

"  What  lusty  trumpet  thuH  doth  ttummon  n-  -  " 

p.:    Kilty  J"tin,  V.  2. 


*lj&S    trie-Ill,  a.     [  I. at.  /n*/r<Yi<K—  pertaining  to 
purification;  lu*tn>  -  to   purify.]     Per 

purification  ;  used  in  punti. -at  ion. 


*6.  Gallant,  noble. 

"And  furbinh  newthe  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  /ioff/  'havior  of  hi*  son  " 

MiiA-mji.     IticHanlll.,  ii.  3. 

•7.  Bulky,  large,  of  great  size,  fat. 
"If  thine  hone  be  too  /»•'•/,  Hierome  HdviH«M  thee  to 
take  away  vome  of  bin  provender."— fiurloii.   .Imit.  »f  Vtl- 
ancMt.vt.  iii.,82. 

8.  Full-bodied,  stout  through    pregnancy.    (Co/- 
loquial.) 
*'.'.  Bpiiutiful,  handsome,  pleasing. 

"With  leave*  engrained  in  lu»ty  greeue." 

Spfiurr:  ShephfrtF*  (.'alrndttr;  Frb. 

•Ins -tj-h8d, ».    [LUSTIUOOD.] 

lu  sus  na  ttt  -rs9,  «.  [Latin=a  sport  or  play  of 
nature.]  A  Urm  applieu  to  any  deformed  or  un- 
natural production  of  nature  ;  u  freak  of  nature. 

•lut-an-Ist.  «lflt  en-lst.  'Iflt  ln-Ist, «.  fLow 
Lat.  /u/a>ui,  lut>nn  n  lute;  Eng.  suff.  -iW.j  A 
player  on  the  lute ;  a  lutist. 

•Id  tar  I  OfiS,  tt.  (Lat.  lulariuf,  from  liitiini  - 
mud.  ] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mud;    muddy;  living  in 
mud.] 

"A  si-lily  tortoise-shell,  of  the  lutarfuun  kind."— Orcir. 
3lu»iruiH. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  mud. 

10  ta  tion.  «.  [LUTE  (2),  r.]  The  act,  process, 
or  method  of  Luting  vessels. 

lute  (1),  ».  [O.  Fr.  luz,  leut.  lut;  Fr.  luth;  Sp. 
laud;  Port,  alaude;  Ital.  liuto,  leuto;  O.  Dut. 
luyte;  Dut.  hut:  Dan.  hit;  Oer.  laute.  All  from 
Arab,  nl  ii</  the  wood,  staff,  stick,  lute,  or  harp.] 

Music:  An  instrument  of  the  guitar  family,  for- 
merly very  popular  in  Europe.  It  was  used  for 
accompaniments  and  the  performance 
of  solos,  duets,  &c.  It  had  five  to  six 
pairs  of  strings,  each  pair  tuned  in 
unisons  or  octavos.  The  several  frets 
of  the  lute  were  distinguished  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  "one  for  each 
fret  as  many  as  there  may  be."  The 
frets  divided  the  strings  into  semi- 
tones. The  Orpharion  'lute  had  a 
larger  number  of  strings  than  the  com- 
mon lute,  and  its  strings  were  of  wire, 
instead  of  gut.  The  lute  consists  (,f 


t  gul 

taiuing  to    f'>»r  parts:  The  table;  the  body,  which 
has  nine  or  ten  sides;  the  neck,  which 


, 

has  as  many  stops  or  divisions;   and 
the  head  or  cross,  in  which  the  screws 
for  tuning   it    are   inserted.    The  per- 
former strikes  the  string  with  the  lin- 
gers of  the  right  hand,  and  regulates 
the  sounds  with    those    of    the    left. 
Simply   constructed,  it   is  called   the 
French   lute.    With  two    neck-    one  for  the  l>;i*s 
notes— it  is  called  a  theorbo.    If  the  strings  of  the 
theorbo  are  doubled,  it  !s  called  an  arch-lute. 


Lute. 


"Imposed  with  ceremonies  Hnmewhat  antilogous  to  it 
on  the  ninth  dny.  cnllptl  the  liftrtcal,  or  day  of  porinca- 
tion."— .V/iltllrtun:  Llfr  a/Clnrn,  vol.  i.,  jj  1. 

Ids  trlng,  «.  [Kr.  Itulrim-.  from  Ital.  lustrino, 
from  l«jtfrare=to  shine.]  A  species  of  lustrous, 
glossy  silk. 

"An  Act  was  panned  which  gave  to  a  joint  stock  company 
•n  absolute  monopoly  of  tnnlrim/n  for  a  term  of  fourteen 
yeara." — Xacaulau:  Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  xxiii. 

flt«,    fit,    fa're,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wSt, here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   «o,    pot. 
or.     w8re,     wolf.     w8rk,     whfl,     sfin;     mate,     cfib,     clire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,     a,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Lutheran 

lute-backed,  a.    Having  a  curved  spine. 

lute-case,  «.  A  case  or  frame  in  which  a  lute  i» 
kept. 

lute-string,  «.    A  string  of  a  lute. 

Iflte  (2),  «.  [O.  Fr.  (ui  =  clay,  mold,  loam,  from 
Lat.  fufum  =  mud,  dirt.] 

1.  A  composition  to  secure  the  joints  of  chemical 
vessels  and  tubes,  or  as  a  covering  to  protect  them 
from  the  fire. 

2.  A  packing-ring  of  india-rubber  placed  between 
the  lid  and  the  lip  of  a  jar,  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air  to  the  contents. 

3.  A  coating  of  clay,  sand,  or  other  material  ap- 
plied to  glass  retorts,  to  enable  them  to  support  a 
high  temperature  without  fusing  or  cracking. 

4.  A  straight-edge  employed  to  strike  off  the  sur- 
plus clay  from  a  brick  mold. 

Iflte  (1),  v.  t.  &.  i.    [LUTE  (!),«.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  play  on  or  as  on  the  lute. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  sound  sweetly  like  a  lute. 

Iflte  (2) ,  ».  t.  [LCTE  (2) , ».]  To  stop  with  clay ;  at 
the  cover  of  a  furnace,  or  a  muffle  to  resist  the  pas* 
sage  ctf  fumes,  or  of  a  charged  retort  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  around  the  cover;  to  close  or  coat 
with  lute  or  luting. 

•iat«  (S),  v.i.  [A.  S.  ItUan.J  To  bend,  to  bow. 
[LouT,  c.J 

•lute  (4),t).«.  [A.S.  lutian;  O.  H.  Ger.  iu«en.J 
To  lie  hid. 

lfl-ti'-Ia.  a.  [Lat.  fuf«(ta)= yellow;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic  (CAem.).J  (See  the  compound.) 

luteic  acid,  t. 

Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  matter  extracted  from 
the  flowers  of  Euphorbia  cypari»sia>  by  means  of 
alcohol.  It  is*a  pure  yellow,  and  crystallizes  in 
slender  needles  or  more  rarely  in  six-sided  prisms. 
It  has  a  bitterish,  somewhat  astringent  taste,  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  274*.  Like  luteoline  it 

fields  protocatechuic  acid  when  fused  with  potash, 
is  -olnt  ions  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  it  exhibits, 
generally  the  characters  of  an  acid. 

Ifl -tS-In,  «.  [Latin  fute(«*)=yollow;  suffix  -lit 
(Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Thudicum  to  a  yellow 
substance  obtained  by  Piccoli  and  Lichen  from  the 
ovary  of  the  cow,  and  called  by  them  htemolutein. 

Ittt  en  1st, «.    [LUTAsisT.] 

Ifl-tfi -o  -,  i>rrf.  I  Lat.  lutewi= yellow.  |  A  chem- 
ical prefix,  which  when  in  combination  signifies 
tli.it  the  compound  is  modified  by  an  orange  or 
brownish-yellow  color. 

luteo-cobaltic,  n.  Relating  to  or  designating 
several  cobalt  compounds  of  a  yellow  color. 

luteo-cobaltic  chloride,  ».  A  crystalline  com- 
pound, having  a  formula  CogCWNHy if.  It  is  of  a 
brilliant  orange  hue,  and  is  obtaineu  from  cobalt 
chloride  bv  the  action  of  ammonium  chloride  on 
its  ammomacal  solution. 

10  -ti-6-ffis  cofis,  (i.  [Lat.  iufeus=yellow,  and 
fu*ru*= brown.) 

Out.,  ttr. :  Between  fuscous  and  yellow. 

Ifl  -tS-6  lln, «.  [Lat.  luteol(a) ;  suff.  -in  (Chem.).} 

Chem.:  CjuHuO,,.  A  crystalline  body,  obtained 
by  boiling  weld,  Keneda  htttola,  with  water,  mixed 
with  one-eighth  part  proof-spirit.  It  crystallizes  in 
yellow  four-sided  nec-dles,  which  are  inodorous, 
slightly  bitter,  and  melt  at  32U'.  It  dissolves  with 
a  deep  yellow  color  in  caustic  alkalies,  and  when 
fused  with  potash  it  is  resolved,  with  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide,  into  phloroglucin  and  proto-cate- 
chuic  acid.  It  unites  with  metallic  oxides,  and 
forms  a  green  precipitate,  with  dilute  solution  of 
ferric  chloride. 

Ifl'-ti-Ofts,  it.  fLat.  Ivteus,  from  fufum  =  mud. 
mire.]  Of  a  clayey  color;  of  a  brownish-yellow 
color. 

lut -ir,  x.  [Eng.  lut(e);  -er.)  One  who  plays  on 
the  lute ;  a  lutist. 

1U  tes  fent,  a.  [Latin  luteut- yellowish,  from 
/Him/I  iiiinl.l  Of  a  yellowish  color ;  luteous. 

Iflte    string.  ».    [LUSTKINU.] 

Fabric :  The  same  as  LCRTRINO  (q.v.). 

**I  Tunpeak  in  lutettrintj:  Tospeak  in  an  affected 
manner. 

Lfl  te  tl  a  tl  as  shli,  .-'.  [The  Latin  name  of 
Paris. ) 

Aftron.:  [ASTEROID,  21.] 

IQth,  *.  [French.]  A  name  given  to  tin.1  leather- 
back. 

L&   tbSTlV,  a.  &  >.    [Seedef.] 

A.  .411  n, ij. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Martin  Luther  or 
the  church  he  founded. 

B.  t-  Hiii'Ht.  (pi.) :  A  name  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  in  contempt  by  Dr.  lick,  or  Kckius,  to  the 
followers   of   Martin   Luther,    Ludir,    or   Lother. 


Lutheranism 
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luxury 


Luther  was  born  at   Kislohen.  in   Saxony,  sixteen    of  which  are  very  soluble.    It  forms  substitution 


iaut  >p4MCb,  which  becomes  youth 


was  incorporated   in  1S17  with  that  of  Hallo.    In        lu    lose,    <i.    |  Latin  Ititoxim.  from    /u/i<m  = 
hit  had  to  visit  Rome  ou  the  business  of  his    mire.]    Miry,  muddy;  covered  with  clay  or  raud. 


onlrr.    lu  1512  ho  became  Doctor  of  Divinity.    In 


A  crowd  of  words,  and  op«ii»  all  his  Mores  " 

1111:     ritla;    Art  af  I'orlru.  ill. 


1ft  -tra.  «. 


[Lat.  ;    Fr.  loutre;  Sp.  nutra;  Ital.       l&X-ttr'-l  ate.  r.  i.    (  Lat.  luxuriatus,  l>a.  par.  of 

lu*urio=to  indulge  in  luxury  (q.  v.)  :  Fr.  lu.euri,-r  ; 


,       ,,_,,,,    . 

«  f 

*J.  To  grow  luxuriantly  or  exuberantly;  to  grow 


1T>17.  I'ope  Leo  X.,  having  followed  tho  example  of  iutra  \ 

hi-  predecessor  in  sanctioning  the   sale  of  indul-  z,^  .  ot,        the  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  '^~lujuriar'~l^\.'lutsuriare.}~ 

gencps  with  the  view  of  raising  money  nominally  Lutrid»  (q.  v.).  Body  long,  logs  short,  feet  webbed  ; 

for  the  rebuilding  of  ht.  Peter  s,  Rome,  and  for  sup-  ,ai,  j          stout  an(i  •J1,>riz,,,,,aiiv  flattened.    Lutnt 

roiling  a  league  of  the  Christian,  powers  against  ,,„(<,„„•„  js  the  Common  European  Otter.    It  fro-  -  --„ 

the  Turks,  Luther  camo  into  collision  with  IVtzel,  (,Uents  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes,  lives  upon  to  superfluous  abundance. 

tho  agent  for  the  traflic  at   Wittenberg    and  the  flsh,  and  is  highly  destructive  to  salmon.    L.  rana-  2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuriously. 

adjacent  regions.    (  INDULGENCES]    On  October  81,  ,ttMit    a    closely -allied    species,    is  the  American  "It  was  a  most  slavish  thing  to  luxurlatr,  and  >  most 

151 ..  a  day  so  important  that  with  it  the  middle  otter     [OTTER  ]  royal  thing  to  labor."— Barmir    srrmom,  vol.  in..  »»r.  1». 

•"-""  r^iim'^'i^u,,  KflSed"^-^^^  14-trfr '-I-fc  «:    [Fern.  sing,  of  Mod  La,.  Mrar-  II.  «„.:  To  indulge  to  excess;  to  revel  without 

against   indulgences  to  the   cathedral    church    of  m»=of  or  belonging  to  an  otter,  from  Lat.  iufra  =  restraint. 


foot  rather  \arge.    The  species  burrow  vertically  in 


papacy  was  complete.  More  than  one  previous 
effort  had  been  made  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
Church,  but  in  vain;  and  finally  Charles  V.  was 
exhorted  to  make  an  example  of  him  as  an  obsti- 
nate heretic.  He  was  therefore  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  did  so  on 
April  17, 1521.  When  in  the  face  of  the  assembled 
dignitaries,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  tho  empire, 
lie  refused  to  retract  his  views  unless  first  convinced 
that  they  were  erroneous,  it  was  the  subiimest 
moment  in  his  history.  On  returning  from  the  Diet 
his  friends  carried  him  off  aud  concealed  him  for 
some  months  in  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  on  a 
mountain  near  Eisenach.  In  1522  he  ventured  to 
ri-turn  to  Wittenberg  to  restrain  some  of  his  more 
extreme  followers.  Believing  that  monastic  vows 
should  not  be  imposed,  and  were  not  binding,  he, 
in  1521,  threw  oil  his  monastic  dress,  and  next  year, 
though  pledged  in  his  youth  to  celibacy,  married, 
some  of  his  followers  following  his  example.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  perils  so  long  confronting 
him.  he  died  at  Eislebeu  in  1546,  not  by  violence 
but  l>y  disease. 


India,  New  Zealand,  — 

2.  Palceont.:  Twenty-five  fossil  species,  from  tho 
Carboniferous  onward.  ( Woodward.) 

Ifl-trlC'-tlS,  «•  [Lat.  iurr(u)=an  otter,  and  ictit 
—  a  weasel.] 

PalcBOnt. : 
having  struct1 
and  the  Otters. 

*lu  -trln,*.    [LECTERN.]    A  lectern.  (Cttrlylr.) 

Ifl-tri  -nss,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  lutr(a)  (q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -/»<£.] 

Zofil.:  A  sub-family  of  Mustelidip,  with  two  gen- 
era, Lutra  and  Euhydris.  [LUTRICTIS.] 

lu  trine,  n.  [Mod.  Latin  Iufr(u) ;  Eng.  -inc.  I 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  tho  sub-family  Lutrinm 
or  the  genus  Lutra.  (See  example  under  PINNIPED.) 


*ldt  - 


.  ___     .    -.     ,    . 

From  the  time  that  Luther  broke  with  Catholi-    quality  or  state  of  being  Intulent  ;  muddiness. 


cism.  he  required  to  think  out  a  scheme  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  for  his  followers.  Tho  demands  of 
both  friends  aud  opponents  compelled  Luther,  his 
amiable  coadjutor,  Melanchthon,  and  others  in  15:)0 
to  formulate  its  statements.  [AUGSBURG  CONFES- 
SION.] A  year  previously  the  Lutherans,  protesting 
against  tho  decisions  of  tho  second  Diet  of  Spires, 
for  I hn  first  time  were  called  Protestants  (q.v.) 


The    Elector,  John    of    Saxony,    succeeding    his    luxare.]    Tho  same  as  LUXATE  (q.  v.). 
brother,  Frederick  the  Wise,  organized  Lutheran 
churches   throughout    his     dominions.      Hitherto 
there  had  boon  considerable  unity  between  all  the 


there  had  boon  considerable  unity  Between  all  tne    •""'    _••:  «•-:• .;.    JIT*" 

Teutonic  opponents  of  tho  Papacy,  but  differences  «"">• 

of  opinion  which  aroso  between   Luther  and  Carl-  dislocate,  to  disjoint. 

stndt  at  Wittenberg,  led  to  alienation  of  feeling  *lux  -ate,  o.    [LrxATE,  r.J 


ln-iwi-eii  them,  and  then  to  a  schism  between  the 
Herman  and  Swiss  churches.  Both  rejected  Trail- 
substantiation,  but  Luther  and  his  followers  form- 
ulated the  view  called  Consubstantiation  (q.  v.), 
which  the  Zwingliaus  rejected.  [ZwiNGLIANS. 

state  of  being  dislocated;  a  joint  dislo- 

lislocation. 

Denmark  under  the  auspices^of  the  king,  Clmstian        'luxe,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fiunu=pomp,  excess, 
II.;  in  152:1  Olaus  Petri,  aided   by  King  Oustavus    luxury;  Sp.  lujo;  Ital.  lusso.]    Luxury. 
Vasa.  introduced  it  into  Sweden.    With  the  excep-       «[  Edition  de  luxe :  An  edition  of  exceptional  ex- 
tion  of  some  parts  of  Upper  Germany,  the  conti-    cellence  and  beauty  in  printing,  binding,  aud  artis- 
nental    sections   of    tho    Teutonic    race,    whether 


2.  Lavish,  free,  extravagant. 

"But  aa  they  were  luxurious  in  the  price."— ntikrvilt: 
Apolaglr,  bk.  iv.,  8  10. 

3.  Indulging  in  or  given  to  luxury  ;  characterized 
•    A  Hssiped  genus  from  the   Miocene,    by  indulgence  in  luxury ;  indulging  to  excess  in  th 

•uctural  affinities  both   with   the  Civets    pleasures  of  the  table,  with  dress,  or  mode  of  1 

generally ;  voluptuous. 

"Though  poor,  luxuriant:  though  submissive,  vain." 
Oaldtmitli    Trarrlrr. 

4.  Contributing  or  administering    to  luxury  or 
extravagant  and    excessive    indulgence  in  living, 
dress,  &c. 

"Those  whom  last  thou  saw'st 
In  triumph,  and  luxuriant  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent  " 

.Viltuit:  P.  I...  li.  7*8. 

5.  Attended  with  luxury;  effeminate,  voluptuous. 

6.  Dainty,  delicate. 

•'Luxurious  dainties,  destined  to  the  gulf 
Immense  of  gluttony,  were  known." 

CiHcptr.  ToUisFallur.    (Tranl.) 

7.  Furnished  with  luxuries,  dainties,  or  delicacies; 
as,  a  luxurious  table. 

**.  Lustful,  libidinous,  unchaste,  lascivious. 
"She  knows  the  heut  of  a  lnxi>r/»i»  bed." 

Win/km;...-  .1/iii-ft  Ada  atxiut  Xuthlttu.  IV.  1. 

•fl.  Luxuriant,  exuberant. 

"Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuritni*  b\o»- 
Homs."  LaHufellow:  Ertitiyrl inf.  n.  8. 

lux  ttr    I-OUS-ly1,  mlv.     I  Eng.  luxurious;  -ly.] 
I.  In  a  luxurious  manner  or  fashion;  delicately. 

voluptuously,  effeminately. 


*•      [Eng.    lutulen(t);    -cc.]    Tho 


*,AA.       .   _  rT    «    i   t    i     »        t          i   t,  .. 

*lflt  -".-lent,  a.    [Lat.  ItttutentUf,  rrom   lu.tu.m- 

mud,  mire.)    Muddy,  turbid,  thick. 

«lii  wack  ,  *l(t-wack',  *•    (Javanese.] 

.,   •-.,,..    /-,  ,  .-  „ 

,/'M-:   ^"'•'"'''•f1"'""    '"""*•     ^"^lh:    Curier.) 
I 

'lux,  r.  t.    [Lat.  liu'o;  Fr.  luser;  Sp./uj'ur;  Ital. 


lux    ate,  *lux,  t>.  f.    [Lat.  luxatif.  pa.  par.  of 
To  put  out  of  joiut,  to 


"To  spend  the  II  me  l 
Iktniel: 


I'lytses  and  Iht  > 


»2.  Lasciviously. 

"  Hotter  honrn  you  have 
Luxitriouaty  pick'd  out." 

x/iii*-.»ji..-  Antoni/antlClfopatra,  i 


.  13. 


Out  of  joint. 

*lux-a  -tion,  ».  |  Mod.  Lat.  luxntio,  from  Latin 
liixutus,  pa.  par.  of  7iwo=to  put  out  of  joiut;  Fr. 
luxtitioti;  Sp.  luxaciitit ;  Ital.  Iwtgfizume.] 

1.  The  act  of  luxating  or  dislocating  a  joint ;  dis- 

Wllll-ll     1110     /.\%  III^IL.UL>     itijetiuu.        i^«i.>v,i.*.,.>^.  |      .     *'     ." 

From  the   commencement  of   controversy  on  the    loc,aHPD' 

subject,  in  1524,  the  term   Lutherans  became  con-       -•  i1 

lined  to  the  former.    In  1521  Lutheranism  spread  to    c  nsiocauou.       ^  lux-ttr -I-OUS-n88S,  «.    [Eng.  luxurious: 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  luxurious;  the  stale 
of  being  given  to  indulgence  in  luxury. 

"The  exceeding  lujrurionnnfiiii  of  this  gluttonous  Mge." 
— Knit  ink:  Hlft.  Wor/d,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v..  S  5. 

•Ifix  -u  rlst,  s.    [Eng.  luxur(y), :  -at.]    One  who 
indulges  iu  luxury. 

liix-u-ry,    *iax-1>-rl8,  «.     [O.  Fr.  luiurf,  Int- 
.:  A  granitoid  rock,  composed  of  schist.iu    ure,  from  Lat.  luxuria,  from  luxus= pomp,  excess. 


(ierman  or  Scandinavian,  have  remained  Lutheran. 


tic  illustration. 

lux-iil  -II  a  nlte,  s.    [Named  from  Lnxnllian. 
in  Cornwall,  England,  wlicre  boulders  of  the  rock 


tin-  Lutheran  as  of  other  continental  churches. 


Lfl'-thSr-an  Ism,  s.   [Eng..ifcc.,  Lutheran;  •ism.']  patches,  a  flesh-colored  orthoclaso,  and  quartz.  Not  luxury;  Port,  luxuria ;  hp.  lujuria:  Hal.  Iwituria.] 

„.        _,                     ,  „  known  in  position.    The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  *i.  Indulgence  in  sins  of  the  flesh.    (This  meau- 

EcclesM.  <(•  '  AurcA  Hixt. :  The  tenets  of  Martin  D   k    <>f  rt'elliugton  was  buried  was  maile  from  it.  ing  was  derived  from  the  mediwval  ethics.) 

.uthor.     [LUTIIEKAN.B.J  (Ruttey.)  »O!  foule  lust  of  («x,,--(,,  to  thine  ende 


thSrn,  *lu  ther-an,  «.    I  A  corrupt,  of  Fr. 
hifiirni'.] 
Arch.:  A  dormer  or  garret  window  ;  a  lucarne. 

*lu   ther  ness,  »Hvh -Sr-nSs,  s.    [Eug.  lutlu-r; 

-M'-.SM.  |     Wicknlnos,  baseness. 

lu  tl  dine,  «.  [Prob.  from  Eug.  tolttidiae  re- 
vrsi'it.  ] 

t'lii-m.:  C;Hi,N.  An  organic  base,  isomeric  with 
toluidine,  discoveri'd  by  Anderson  in  bone-oil.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  'P467  at  U  .  aud  boils  at  154*. 
It  has  n  most  characteristic  smell,  approaching  the 
aromatic,  and  dissolves  readily  in  three  to  four 
times  its  hulk  of  water.  It  unites  with  acids  and 
with  salts,  forming  crystalline  compounds,  most 


>16x -nre.  «.    [Fr.]    Luxury. 

luxttr-Ianse,  Ifix  ur  I  an-cf ,  «.    [Engli.-h 

luxuriant;  -ce,  -ry.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 


But  only  that  those  faintest  mannen  mind, 
But  veraily  thou  wolt  bin  body  nhende. 

I-/I<IIK-<T.  ('.  T..  6,347. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     §611,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  --•-  shun; 


I.  Ordinary  Language :  ;j.  \  ijfp  ,,f  delicacy,  effeminacy,  or  voluptuou-- 

1.  Abundant  or  luxuriant  iu  growth;  exuberant  ness;  luxurious  living. 

ill  plenty.  "When  this  importer  wan  thrown  into  pri-..M    (0 

•  Whose  -tetely  steeds  luiarmnl  pastures  bl,—  fraud,  his  follower,  maintained  him  m  luxury.   - 

I'opr    Humtr's  Odutatu,  iii.  321.  lay:  Hltt.  Bag.,  ch.jr^ 

go.    4em;    thin,    thls;^Bln,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph- 
-slous  =  shfts.     -Die,     -die,    Ac.       bel,     del. 


-Uon, 


bench; 
-•jion 


zbun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


luz 

4.  Tlml  whu-li  is  .!>•! iK-htfu]  or  especially  gratify- 
ink'  to  tho  senses  or  feelings;  espec..  that  which 
Lbe  appetite;  a  daiuty,  a  delicacy;  di-li- 
rioin.  food  or  dirt , 

.1.  Anvthing  indulged  in  for  pleasure  or  gratifica- 
tion, not  trni' 

"Or  prefla  Oi«  ba*thful  iitranger  to  hi*  food. 
And  learn  the  lusuru  of  doing  good." 

Ualittmltlt:  Tmrrlrr. 

*6.  Laxuriauco,  exuberance  ;  luxuriant  growth. 

lux.  i.  | 1 1  i'li.  In:  it  i  a  hazel-tree,  or,  much  morn 
probably,  tin'  Hlmon.i-tns. ;  .  J  i  tliu  bono  described 
(•••low  |  lii  Rabbinical  legends,  an  unidentified 
tione  in  I  In1  h  11  inn n  body,  destined  to  l>e  the  germ  of 
tlii>  gloritiod  b<Kiy  at  the  resurrection.  According 
to  Huxtorf  it  was  the  ot  cocrygit,  or  OUP  of  the  him- 
bnr  vertebra*. 

"  HuilrUn  4  whone  honee  may  they  be  groand,  and  hi* 
name  lilott«d  out)  once  aiiked  Kitiilii  Jonhua  ben  rlmii- 
iiiii«,  'From  what  nhall  the  human  frame  be  reconstructed 
when  it  riaea  afrmin?'  'From  Lttz  iu  the  backbone/ waa 
the  answer.  *  Prove  thla  to  me,  Maid  Hadrian.  Then  the 
Kabbl  took  INZ.  a  amal)  bone  of  the  npine,  and  immeraed 
it  in  water,  but  it  waa  not  aoftened;  he  put  it  into-the 
tire,  bat  it  waa  not  conaumeti;  he  put  it  into  a  mill,  but  it 
coald  not- be  poundedi.  he  |iht.-f<t  it  upon  an  anvil  and 
"truck  it  with  a  hammer,  bnt  the  anvil  wplit  and  the  hum- 
mer wiu4  broken." — Mtitrtuk  KoMet  (fo.  114,  8)  in  Her- 
-A.m.  Ttlltn.  Niix-ft.,  p.  29ft. 

Id  i6n  He,  «.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Luzim;  suit,  -it*-  i  Min.i.\ 

Uin.:  A  matwiYe  mineral,  with  slisht  traces  of 
cleavage.  Hardness,  UTi;  specific  gravity,  ML': 
color,  dark  nddi*fa  steel-gray,  on  exposure  turning 
violet.  Luster,  black  ana  metallic;  streak,  black; 
brittle.  Composition:  Sulphur,  33'  14 ;  antimony, 
•J'lS  :  arsenic,  16T»2 ;  copper,  47*51.  Closely  related 
to  Rnargite  (q.  v.).  Found  at  Luzon,  Philippine 
Island**. 

lii  zu  la,  «lu  cl  6  la,  8.  [From  Ital.  tucciola= 
a  «lowworni,  which  the  head*  of  flowers,  wet  with 
dew  and  iparklina  by  moonlight .  feebly  resemble. 
(Kir  J.  K.Nmilli.)\ 

Hoi.:  Wood-rush;  a  genus  of  Juucacea?  (Rushes). 
It  Im.s  soft,  plane, generally  hairy  loaves,  a  gluma- 
ceous  iM-riantli  of  -ix  leaves,  and  a  one-celled,  throe- 
valved  capsule  with  three  seeds.  About  forty  are 
known,  all  from  temperate  or  cold  climates. 

If,  nuff.  [See  def.  O.  H.  (ier.  lih;  (ioth.  leila; 
Oer.  lick;  Out.  lijk;  Icel.  likr,  Irpr.]  I LIKE,  oj  A 
common  adjectival  and  adverbial  ending  in  Eng- 
lish. AH  an  adjectival  ending,  as  in  man-/«,  it  rep- 
re-ent*  I  In-  A.  S.  -/lr  =  like;  as  an  adverbial  ending, 
as  in  splendid-'//.  tin1  A.  S.  lice. 

*iy    am.  «.   (LEAM.]  A  leash  for  holding  hounds. 
"  In  a  pyde  lynni  leading  forth  hit*  hound." 

/"rayfoit..  fvxitijt,  p.  21. 

ir-*rt,  *ly-arde,  a.  fO.  Fr.  Hard.]  I  I.i.un.  J 
Of  a  mixed  color;  gray,  gray-haired. 

*iy>  Icke,  *llb  -jPck,  o.  [Lat.  Libycut.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Libya  ;  Libyan. 

lf-cee   na,  t.    [Or.  lyk,iin«  =  n  she-wolf.] 

Kittom.:  ( 'opjtor-l'uttorfly,  so  called  because  a 
bright  coppery-red  prevails  in  the  wing-coloring, 
the  typical  genu.s  of  the  family  Lycwuidfv  (q.  T.). 
I.ycaenu  pMifus  is  tlie  Smiill  <  'opper,  and  L.  dupar, 
t  lie  largest  species  of  t  ho  genus  is  the  Largo  Cop- 
IHT.  In  /..  gordiun  the  metallic  hue  is  strongly 
k'losxMi  with  bine  or  purple.  All  European. 

iy-S»n  -I-da.  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycasn(a');  Lat. 
f'-ni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -niii .] 

Kntiim.:  A  family  of  Butterflies,  nearly  world- 
wide, in  distribution.  Tho  individual.*  are  small, 
the  wing-oxpanso  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches.  Tho  prevailing  colors  are  bine, 
Topper-rod,  or  brown.  Chief  genera:  Miletus, 
X,entiK,  Lycipna,  Polyommatus,  Hypochrysops, 
TlicTla,  ZephyriiH,  Amblypodia,  and  Kumn-us. 

iy    can  thrope,  «.    [Or.  lykaiithriipot.  fn»m  lykos 

.1  wolf,  and  rinthrnpm—n  man. ) 

1.  A  man  supposed  to  have  Ix'en  transformed  into 
the   form  of  a  wolf,  and  endowed  with  a  wolf's 
11  i ;  nre  and  propensities  ;  n  wen-  wolf  (q.  v,). 

2.  A  person  suff ering  from  IjTMnthropy  <(j.  T.). 
iy-cin-thr&'  pi  a,«.    [Modern  Latin. J    [Lir.ix- 

1  MIKII'K.  J 

I'ulli.:  A  species  of  insanity  in  whirli  Ihe  patient 
ln-lirves  himself  tran>fornu*d  into  n  wolf. 

"  M.ni  >»•  in  in  i-U".  n  f  /i/r'iu'/ir<  .;,,,i  areoiireoonl.  although 
HII  «-Ktremely  rare  diaeaae  at  the  preeent  day.  'Tho«e 
laboring  uiuler  lyftnthr^i  .  :,*  say*  Paulnn  ^*gin«tu,  V<> 
out  during  the  night,  imitating  WO]V*M  in  all  tninga,  and 
|IIIL"TIMU  uliiMit  Mipulchres  until  morning.  You  may 
recognize  auch  pentona  by  themi  marks,  tney  an  pale, 
their  vlnion  feeble,  their  eyee  dry,  tongue  very  dry,  an«l 
the  flow  of  sul  i  vu  atopped  ;  but  they  are  lliir*ty,  and  they 
liitvn  incurable  ulceratioiiH  from  frequent  fall*.'  " — /luck- 
a  HI  .in./  Till'  /•»vr«>W«|/iV'i/  Mfliriitr,  p.  202. 

I?  can  tUrflp  Ic,  <i.  [  Eng.  lynitlhrnpi.y);  -ic.J 
AHlictcil  \villi  lycmithropy. 

"Inn  lit  of  tycnnthr")'ir  mndnefla,  «he  came  upon  two 
i-hililrfii  "  S.  H.  U,nil'l  \\rrr-  H'ulrr*,  ch.  vl. 
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If  can    thrftp  Iit,«.    [Kng.li/cantkrop(y); 
The  game  as  LVCANTHROI  i      ,.  \. 

"Foreatua  pronouncen  the  roan  to  be  a  /yean/ar 
bat  he  doea  not  aay  that  the  poor  fellow  believed  himnelf 
tobetran«form«d  into  a  wolf."—  .S.  B.Gtmlii:  Wrre-tt'olve*, 
oh.  r. 

iy  can  thrtp-ons,  a.  \  English  lycanthrap(y); 
•out.]  Belonging  to,  or  iu  any  way  connected  with, 
lycauthropy  (q.  T.). 

"  There  are  two  unfailing  characteristic*  of  /ircaMrarop- 
•ug  belief:—  (1)  There  can  nowhere  be  a  living  belief  in 
contemporary  metatnorphoiii'iinto  any  animal  which  haa 
oeaaed  to  eitet  In  the  particular  locality;  (2)  Belief  in 
metamorphoeia  into  the  animal  moat  prominent  in  any 
locality  itaelf  acquire*  a  anecial  prominence."—  J.  R.  F. 
MrUnnan,  In  tnevc.  Brit,  (vth  ed.  i.  <v.  HB. 

iy-can  -thr6p-f,  tiy  kin  thr6p  9.  *.  [LYCAH- 

THKOPE.] 

Anthrnp.:  In  a  wide  sense,  the  term  lycan- 
thropy  is  used  for  what  Tylor  calls  the  Doctrine  of 
Werewolves—  "That  certain  men  by  natural  gift  or 
magic  art  can  turn,  for  a  time,  into  ravening  wild 
beasts."  Lexs  widely,  it  denotes  a  belief  in  the 
temporary  change  of  a  man  into  a  wolf.  Such  be- 
lief was  onco  widely  spread.  The  dominant  Aryans 
in  India  in  long-past  ag^os  described  the  rude  indi- 
genes by  an  epithet  signifying  "changing  their 
shape  at  will."  In  classic  times  we  Una  the  belief 
in  Herodotus  (iv.  KB),  in  Pliny  (II.  X.  trUi.  84),  in 
Potronius  Arbiter  (Sat.  62,  ad  Jin.),  and  in  Virgil 
(Eel.  viii.  95-99).  Itis  mentioned  by  Augustine  (de 
Civ.  Dei.  xriii  17)  ;  it  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  viewed  as  a  form  of  demoniacal  !><•- 
session,  Lycanthropy  seems  to  have  been  nrst 
viewed  rationally  in  ItiOJJ,  when,  in  the  case  of  Joan 
Oronier,  the  judge  declared  that  it  was  "  an  insane 
delusion,  not  a  crime."  Strange  to  say,  in  France, 
wherethig  just  conclusion  was  come  to  nearly  three 
centuries  ago,  the  belief  in  werewolves  still  lingers. 
and  within  tholast  twenty  years  Mr.  Baring-Oould 
found  it  impossible  toget  a  guide  after  dark  across 
a  wild  place  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  loupgarou. 
(Tutor:  Prim.  Cull.  (1878),  ch.  viii.,  wlierea  copious 
bibliography  will  bo  found;  see  also  Baring-Oould  : 
Book  of  !VYre-iro/rc*.) 

1*  ca  on,  ».  1  1  i  reek  Lykafin,  a  king  of  Arcadia, 
father  of  Callisto.  Said  to  have  boon  turned  into  a 
wolf  because  ho  offered  human  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  ; 
or,  according  to  Ovid  (Met.  i.  163-239),  because  ho 
tried  to  murder  Jupiter,  who  was  his  guest  ] 

ZoOl..  An  aberrant  genus  of  Canidte,  containing 
but  cme  species,  Lycaon  picfu*  (i«cnaficuji)  ,  the 
Hunting-dog.  The  bead  resembles  that  of  a  hytena, 
and  there  are  but  four  toes  on  each  foot.  It  is 
gregarious,  and  commits  great  depredations  on 
nocks  of  sheep.  Habitat,  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

ly*  ^e  urn,  .v.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  lykeion,  so  named 
from  the  neighboring  temple  *>f  Apollo  I.ykeii*.  or 
the  wolf-slayer;  lykeio*  =  pertaining  to  a  wolf;  lyko» 
=a  wolf.] 

1.  A  gymnasium  or  public  palipstra  with  covered 
walks  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Athens,  iu  which 
Aristotle  taught  philosophy. 

2.  A  house,  room,  or   apartment   sot   apart   for 
instruction,  lectures,  or  discourses. 

3.  An  association  or  society  for  literary  improve- 
ment and  study. 

4.  A  school  for  higher  education  preparatory  to 
the  universities. 


lycopodal 


gate,  ».    [LicHQATE.] 

Ifch  nls,  *.  (Lat.,  from  Or.  2Bcnni****a  plant 
with  a  bright  scarlet  flower,  usen  for  garlands. 
Hooker  and  Arnott  derive  it  from  lychnon  =  et  light; 
because  the  thick,  cottony  substance  on  the  leaves 
of  some  species,  or  of  a  similar  plant,  have  been 
employed  as  wicks  for  lamps.] 

.#of.  :  Campion,  a  genus  of  Caryophyllacofp,  sub- 
order Silonoa?.  The  corolla  is  mouophyllous,  tubu- 
lar, five-toothed  ;  the  petals  Bve-clawed,  sometimes 
divided  on  the  limb;  stamens,  ten;  stylos,  usually 
five,  capsule  opening  by  flve  or  ten  teeth.  About 
thirty  species  are  known,  all  from  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

11  Rock  luchn  in  : 

Hot.:  The  genus  Viscaria. 

•If  Ch  -nlte,  a.  [Or.  lyrhnitti-nt  or  like  a  lamp  ; 
lye/MOO**  lamp,  a  light.  |  An  old  name  for  Parian 
marble,  from  its  being  quarried  by  lamplight. 

l^ch  n6  bite,  •«/•«/.  (Or.  (•/r*ino*m«  =  livingby 
lamplight;  ///c/»m>«=  -n  lamp,  and  /<i<«  =  life.  ]  One 
who  labors  or  transacts  his  biisinrs-  by  night,  sleep- 
ing by  day. 

Ifch  n&  scfipe,  *.  [Or.  lijchno»=&  lamp,  alight, 
and  nto/>eii=to  see.  ] 

Arrh.  :  A  small  narrow  window  near  the  ground 
in  the  chancel  of  a  church,  so  disposal  that  through 
it  a  person  outside  may  see  the  priest  at  the  altar 
during  the  act  of  consecration. 

1?9  Ine,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  l.yrdum  liarbarum)  ; 
Kng.  MitT.  -incO 

I'hfiuinlry:  A  base  contained  in  the  Box  Thorn 
(Lycium  b<trh<trum).  Tin-  base  obtained  from  the 


hydrochlorate  is  a  white  radio-crystalline  rna-ts. 
which  has  a  sharp  taste,  dissolves-  easily  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  other.  Most  of  it  - 
salts  are  crystallizablc,  and  easily  soluble  iu  water. 

1?$  1  urn.  mbtt.  [Or.  iyfct'on=a  kind  of  Lycian 
thorny  shrub.] 

Hot. :  lioxthom;  a  genus  of  Solanaceep.  tribe 
AtropeeB.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  usually 
spinose,  with  white,  yellow,  rose-colored,  purple,  or 
scarlet  flowers.  About  thirty  are  known.  Lycium 
europceum  is  used  for  hedges  in  the  Oreek  Islands, 
though,  perhaps,  not  wilq  there.  The  young  shoots 
are  eaten  in  Spain  with  oil  and  vinegar.  They  are 
also  eaten  in  India,  where  goats  browse  on  the 
plant.  The  berries  are  reputed  aphrodisiac. 

iy-c5c  t6  nine,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  Uronifum), 
Lycocton(um) ;  Eng.  sun.  -in*.] 

Chem. :  A  base  extracted,  together  with  aeolyc- 
tinr.  from  wolfsbane  (A<-ini.(uni  Lycortonum)  by 
means  of  alcohol,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
its  solubility  in  ether.  It  crystallizes  iu  warty- 
groups  of  crystals,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  is  colored  bright 
red  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

iy-c6  -dftl},  «.  [Greek  lykfides.  contracted  from 
lykoeidet,  wolf-like ;  lyko>=a  wolf,  and  ci<io»  =  form.] 

IcMhy.:  The  typical  genus  of  tin- family  Lycodi- 
da?.  Nine  species  are  known  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
four  from  tho  southern  extremity  ot  the  American 
continent.  Lycodt*  mucotus  is  from  Northumber- 
land Sound. 

iy  co  di  das,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycod(et) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -/i//r.  ] 

IcMhy. :  A  family  of  Fishes  of  tho  order  Anacan- 
thini,  division  A>i't<'<i,<r>u/«  Gudoidei.  Marine 
littoral  fishes  of  small  size,  resembling  Blenniee, 
chiefly  represented  in  high  latitudes,  a  few  living 
within  the  tropical  zone. 

iy  c&  d&n,  .-•.  [Or.  lykon=»  wolf,  and odowt  (genit. 
odonf(«()  =  a  tooth.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lycodon- 
tidaa  (q.  T.).  Lycodon  capeniis,  a  South  African 
snake,  is  shining  greenish-brown  above,  head  with 
variations,  and  the  scales  along  the  middle  of  the 
back  less  distinctly  marked  with  white  specks  than 
those  of  the  side.  Length  about  fourteen  inches. 
It  affects  damp  situations,  near  localities  favorable 
for  concealment.  Like  most  of  the  Inuocua  of  South 
Africa,  its  movements  are  slow. 

•iy  -c6-dSnt, ».    [LYCODON.] 

Poiceonf.  (pi) :  Teeth  like  those  of  a  wolf-fish. 

iy  c6  d6n  ti  dae,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycodon, 
genit.  lycodont(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  innocuous  colubriform  snakes, 
from  India  and  Africa.  Body  of  moderate  length, 
muzzle  flat,  pupil  vertical.  They  are  ground  snakes. 
Those  of  India  live  on  skinks,  while  the  African 
species  devours  mice  and  other  small  nocturnal 
mammals. 

iy  c5g  a-l»,  «.  [Or.  lykos=&  wolf,  and  gala= 
milk.  So  named  because,  when  the  plants  are 
young,  they  resemble  a  mass  of  thick  croam.J 

Dot.:  A  genus  of  myxogastrous  fungals.  Lycogala 
tpidendron  has  heads  almost  the  size  of  a  nut,  with 
only  yellow,  yellowish,  or  pinkish-white  spores. 
One  species  has  a  blood-like  pulp. 

Iy-c6-p8r-da  -cS  »,  s.  pi.  [  Mod.  Lat.  lycoperd 
(on) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acrir.] 

Hot.:  The  same  as  OAHTEROMVCETES.  [LYCOPEB- 
DON.] 

iy  c6-p8r  d6n,  «.  [Or.  J»*:o»=a  wolf,  and  per- 
domat =to  break  wind  backward.] 

lint.:  Puff-ball ;  a  genus  of  fungals,  order  Oaste* 
romycetes  or  Lycoperdace»,  sub-order  Trichogas- 
tres.  It  has  a  double  peridium,  the  outer  coat 
breaking  into  warts,  spines,  scales,  <tc.  Lyroprr- 
don  bm<i*ta  is  eatable.  The  dry  mass  of  threads 
and  spores  may  be  used  as  a  styptic.  /..  yiyanteum, 
a  large,  indehiscent  species,  has  also  been  used  as  a 
styptic  and  for  tinder;  the  fumes  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  chloroform.  L.IJI  niiitiitiini  is  tho  Common 
Puff -ball. 

lycoperdon-nuta,  >.  pi.  The  commercial  name 
of  the  underground  fungals  of  tho  genus  Elapho- 
myc'-s. 

iy-c6-p«r  -a!  c8n,  Iy-c6-p8r -»l-cnm,  «.  [Or. 
lyk»*=n  wolf,  and  p*r«icon=(as  adj.)  Persian;  (as 

Mill-'. t=pearl.J 

Rot.:  A  genus  of  Solanacew,  closely  akin  to  So- 
latium. Ten  species  are  known, chietly  from  South 
America.  I.ucopergicoit  rxru/rrtrum  is  the  Tomato 
or  Love  apple.  [ToMATO.J 

iy   c6  pod,  t.    [LTCOPODrcat.] 
Bat. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodium  (q.  v.). 
iy  cip    6  dal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lymp<»ltilr*  .q. v.).l 
!!••(.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Lycopodium. 
or  the  order  Lycopodiacete,  as  the  Lycopodal  A  Hi 


fate,     fit.    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,     w«t,     here,     camel,  -  h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6.    p«t. 
or,     -w'oTe.     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,    fflll;     try,     Syrian,     o,     a  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


lycopodales 

iy-co  po  da  leg,  *.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycopod(ium)  ; 
Lat.  fein.  ill.  nilj.  mtfi.-atof.] 

Hot.:  An  alliance  of  Acrogons,  consisting  of  vas- 
euJar  llnwerlessjdants  with  axillary  or  radical,  one 
or  many-colled  spore-cases,  and  spores  of  two  sorts. 
Orders  Lycopodincoe  and  Marsileacew  (q.  v.). 

iy   c6  pode,  a.    [LYCOPODinM.] 

Hot.,Comm.  ttc.:  The  powder  contained  in  the 
spore-cases  of  Lycopodium  clavatum  and  L.  ielago. 
It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  used  in  the  manti- 
fartureof  fireworks,  for  theatrical  lig_htuing,  alsoto 
roll  up  pills,  which,  when  coated  with  it,  may  be 
put  into  water  without  being  moistened.  (Lindley.) 

iy-c&-p6-dl-a  -96  SB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lyco- 
podi(um')  :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

I.  Hot.:  Clubmossos.  An  order  of  Acrogcns,  alli- 
ance Lycopodales.  It  consists  of  moss-like  plants, 
the  rootstock  .running,  creeping,  constituting  a 
conn,  or  wanting.  Stem  dichotomously  branched  . 
leaves  imbricate,  all  round  or  in  two  to  six  rows  ; 
capsules,  called  sporangia,  sessile  in  tbo  axis  of  the 
leaves,  or  in  that  of  the  scales  of  a  terminal  or 
axillary  sessile  or  stalked  cone;  one  to  three-celled, 
with  mncrospores  and  microspores,  the  former 
marked  at  the  top  with  two  radiating  lines.  Distri- 
bution world-wide.  Known  genera,  four  or  five: 

species,  250. 

•J.  Paloeobot.:  The  Lycopodiacw  seem  to  have 
bi-Kiin  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  with  the  Lepidoden- 
droids.Pachytheca  and  Psilophyton.  The  genus  Leu- 
idiiijrndron,  to  which  some  species  of  plants  from 
the  Devonian,  and  about  forty  (half  of  them  British) 
from  the  Carboniferous,  with  a  few  from  the  Per- 
mian, have  been  referred,  is  believed  to  have  been 
Lycopodiacoous.  They  were  gigantic  when  com- 
pared with  'modern  Lycopodiuins.  Their  fruits 
urre  Lepidostrobi.  There  are  also,  in  the  Devo- 
nian and  Carboniferous,  Lopidopbloios,  Cordaites, 
and  Lycopoditos,  the  second  of  which  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  coniferous.  Mr.  Carruthers  considers 
Sigillaria  to  have  been  Lycopodiaceous.  It  is 
found  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  being  a 
very  marked  feature  of  the  latter  rocks. 

Iy-c6-p6-dl-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
/iti-npodiace(ce);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  ims.  ]  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  the  Lycopodiacew,  resembling  the 
Lyeopodiace»  (q.  V.). 

iy-cBp  6-dIte,  «.    iLvi  •iiponiTEB.] 

I'ultKitit.:  A  fossil  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopo- 
diles. 

If  c6p  ft-dl  tea.,  *.  [Mod.  Latin  lycopod(ittm)  ; 
Lai.  suff.  -ites.  \ 

I'nUi-ont.:  A  genas  of  fossil  plants,  akin  to  Lyco- 
podium. The  leaves  are  inserted  all  round  the  stem 
or1  in  two  opposite  rows.  Morris  enumerates  species 
from  the  Coal  Measures,  from  the  Oolitic  Shale, 
ami  from  the  London  (Hay.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
1  Vvonian. 


iy-c6-p6  -dl-um,  x.  [Or.  />/'..!<  c  wolf,  and  pout 
u'l-nit.  nodos)  =  a  foot.] 

Hot.  Clubmoss.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Lycopodiacew  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  perennial 
plantx,  with  erect,  prostrate,  or  creeping  stems, 
-mall  leaves,  and  reniform  or  one-celled,  two-valved 
capsules.  About  fifty  are  known.  They  can  be 
used  externally  as  counter  irritants.  L.  carthar- 
ticttm  (1)  or  rubrum,  a  South  American  plant,  is  vio- 
lent ly  purgative.  It  has  been  used  in  elephantiasis. 
/..  phlegmaria  and  L.  SQUa.ma.tum  are  aphrodisiac. 
It.  is  said  that  woolen  clothes  boiled  with  it  become 
!>!in-  if  afterward  treated  with  Brazil  wood. 

ly  cSp-sIs,*.  [Lat.  lyropsis;  fiT.lykopsis,lykop- 
ww,  ///A-II/IKIU  a  plant  like  alkanet.] 

Hn't.:  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of  boragina- 
c  .....  is  plants,  tribe  Anchusew.  By  Sir  Josenh 
Hooker  made  a  sub-genusof  Anchusa.  The  corolla 
tube  is  ciirwd,  equaling  or  exceeding  the  oblique 
limb;  the  nutlets  with  the  ring  equal  at  the  base. 
Aiii'/iuaa  (Lycopnis)  arvensis  is  theBugloss  i.q.v.). 

ly  C&-PUS,  «.  [Gr.  liiknx  u  wolf,  and  poun=a 
foot,  which  the  leaves  faintly  resemble.  ] 

Hut.:  A  genus  of  Labiate,  family  MenthidtP.  The 
calyx  is  five-cleft,  the  limbs  of  the  corolla  nearly 
equal  ;  stamens  only  two. 

ly  06  -sa,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  /j/t<w=a  wolf. 
The  genus  is  so  named  from  the  predatory  habits  of 
>umt'  of  the  species.  (AfrA'icoi/.)] 

Kntnm.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lyco- 
sidn-  (q.  v.).  Lycwa  piratica  is  British.  Tfie  most 
eeli'brated  species  is  /,.  tarantula,  the  Tarantula 
(q.v.). 

iy-C&-sau  rus,.s.  [dr.  ///li«=a  wolf,  and  saurof, 
sviiira  —  a  lizard.  1 

1'nlieont.:  A  genu.-  of  Thecodonts  of  Triassic  (?) 
nge. 

iy-c6  -Sl-d»,  a.  ;•'.  (Mod.  Lat.  lycos(a);  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idc?.] 

Kiitum.:  Wolf  Spiders.  A  widely-distributed 
family  of  wandering  predacoous  Spiders,  tribe  l)ip- 
neumones.  Ocelli  generally  in  three  rows  ;  cephalo- 
thorax  robust,  but  narrowed  anteriorly;  falces 
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vortical,  three  pairs  of  spinnerets,  legs  usually  ter- 
minated by  three  claws  without  any  ucopulte  or 
adhesive  hairs.  Many  of  the  species  frequent  woods 

and  dry  commons;  others,  as  l.i/i-iaii  /lii-iitii-a.  are 
aquatic.  Chief  genera,  Lycosa  and  D<>ltuiied<-~. 

iy-c6t  r6  pal,  a.  [(ir.  lykns-a  wolf,  and  tropot 
=  a  turn,  a  direction.] 

Bot. :  An  orthotropal  ovule  curved  downward  like 
a  horseshoe. 

iy-c8t  -r&  POOS.  a.  [Gr.  lyko*=a  hook  ;  trepf>  = 
to  turn.]  Having  the  seeds  or  ovules  so  curved  upon 
themselves  that  the  two  ends  nearly  touch. 

ly  -da,  8.    [Gr.  fern,  of  Lydot=&  Lydian.] 
Kiitum. :  A  genus  of  hymcnopterous  insects,  family 
Tenthrodinidte.    The  species  are  many.    Lyda  urn- 
tenti»  and  L.  eampentrin  feed  on  pine-trees,  which 
they  injure,  and  L.  betulo?  on  the  beech. 

•Ifd-dSrn,  8.    [LvTHEB.]    An  idle  fellow. 
"It  ie  better  that  younge   Lyrfilfriteg  wep«  than  olde 
men."—  ruearton  iifjotiii  Bale.     (1453.) 

lyd-Ia,».    [Gr.] 
Attron.:  [ASTEEOID,  110.] 

Ljfd  1  an,  a.  [Lat.  LydiitK,  from  (ir.  J^yditi  — 
Lydia.) 

1.  (/tog.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lydia,  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  ruled  over  by  Cronsus.  and  afterward  a 
Persian  satrapy.    Its  inhabitants  were  noted  for 
thoireffeminacy  and  voluptuousness;  hence.  Lydian 
came  to  mean  effeminate,  voluptuous,  soft. 

"Ever  ngainttt  Rating  caret* 
Lap  me  iu  soft  Lycttan  nirs  " 

Mlltun:  L'Alleuro.  I3t. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  One  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  the  highest 
in  pitch;  its  music  was  of  a  soft,  pleasing  char- 
acter. 

(2)  The  fifth  of  the  Ecclesiastical  modes,  called 
by  media-vttl  writers,  Modu*  lo?tu*  I  the  joyful  mode), 
from  its  general  jubilant  character. 

Lydian-stone,  «. 

if  in.:  The  same  as  BASAVITE  (q.v.). 

Ifd'-Ine,  «.    [Bug.  Lyd(ian)  (7);  -inc.] 

Chem. :  A  violet  dye,  produced  by  the  action  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  on  aniline.  It  is  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  in  the  fatty  acids,  slightly  soluble 
in  ether  and  benzol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
fatty  oils.  It  dyes'wool,  silk, and  mordanted  cotton, 
and  the  tissues  dyed  with  it  are  not  altered  by  alka- 
line carbonates  or  ammonia.  Lydine  is  a  poison 
when  taken  internally,  or  when  allowed  to  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  blood. 

iyd  -He,  ».  [Greek  Lydia  ft7hO8=  Lydian-stone; 
stiff. -ire  (J/m.)  (q.v.).) 

M in. :  The  same  as  BASANITE  (q.  v.). 

lye  (l),  *lee,  *leye.  *lie,  'ley.  «.  [A.  S.  It&h; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  loog;  Ger.  lauat ;  O.  H.  Ger.  louga; 
Icel.  In  H;/.  \  A  solution  of  an  alkali ;  water  impreg- 
nated with  alkaline  salt  imbibed  from  the  ashes  of 
wood.  Used  in  soap-making,  in  neutralizing  an 
acid,  in  cleansing  grease  from  objects,  such  as  thin 
iron  plates  in  the  operation  of  tinning,  «&c. 

lye  (2),  ».    [Prob.  from  lie  (2),  r.] 

Rait.-eng.:  A  siding,  offset,  or  loop,  from  a  main 
line,  on  to  which  freight  cars  may  be  run  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  and  unloading ;  also  a  siding  or 
set  of  rai  Is  at  a  terminus  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
(Eng.) 

*iye(3),8.    [LlE(l),8.] 

•lye,  v.  i.   [LIE  (l),  t-.] 

ly -ell-Ite,8.  [Named  after  the  eminent  geolo- 
gist Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  suff.  ite(M «'».).] 

Jfiii. ;  A  variety  of  langite  (q.  v.),  of  a  bluish- 
white  color,  occurring  in  fibrous  incrustations. 
When  named  it  was  regarded  as  a  hydrated  sul- 
phate of  copper  anil  lime,  but  subsequent  analyses 
proved  it  to  oe  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  langite. 
The  same  substance  was,  about  the  same  time, 
named  Devilline,  after  the  chemist  St.  Claire- 
I  )eville.  Found  with  langite  in  Cornwall,  England. 

ly1  en  cepli  a  la,  8.  pi.  [Gr.  lyu=to  loose,  and 
ffifikepttatos—tlie  brain.] 

ZoOl.:  Ow_en's  first  and  lowest  group  or  sub-class 
of  Mammalia,  characterized  by  "  the  comparatively 
h  >.  i-e  or  disconnected  state  of  the  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres. The  size  of  these  hemispheres  is  so  small 
that  they  leave  exposed  the  olfactory  ganglions,  the 
cerebellum,  and  more  or  less  of  the  optic  lobes; 
their  surface  is  generally  smooth ;  the  anfractuosi- 
t  ies,  when  present,  are  few  and  simple."  The  Lyen- 
cephala  include  the  orders  Marsupialia  (with  four 
families,  Rhizophaga,  Poephaga,  Carpophaga,  and 
Bntomophaoa  i.the  Monotremata(with  two  genera, 
Echidna  and  Ornithorhyncus). 

ly-en-cSph  -$  lOUS,  a.  [English,  &c..  lytnceph- 
nl(a):  -mix.]  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
Lyencephala  (q.  v.). 
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ly  er  man,  <.  [English  ly(r>;  -fr  and  man.)  A 
name  given  to  the  Cicada  iu  some  localities. 

•lyf,  s.    [LIFE.] 

iy-fta  -I  d».  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lygcr(ua);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Kittom.:  A  family  of  Geocores  or  Land  Bugs 
(q.v.).  The  scutellum  is  short  and  triangular ;  two 
ocelli,  antenna?  four-jointed,  springing  from  below 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  eyes  to  the  base  of 
the  rostrum,  which  has  four  nearly  equal  joints. 
The  membrane  of  the  hemelytra  has  usually  four 
or  five  longitudinal  veius.  Chief  genera,  Rhyparo- 
chroinus,  Platygaster,  and  Lygams  (q.v.). 

ly  &ffl  us,  8.  [Gr.  i ///'/(/ /"si  dark,  shadowy, 
gloomy,  from  its  being  the  habit  of  the  insects  to 
secrete  themselves.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lyg»idtt> 
(q.  T.).  These  insects  are  generally  red,  banded  and 
spotted  with  black.  Lyaceiu  euitcittris,  L.  nuxalilu, 
and  /..  familiaria  are  found  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

ly  £e  -fim,  8.  [Gr.  lyyiM  a  pliant  twig  or  rod  fit 
for  wickerwork.] 

lint.:  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Phalarides.  Only 
known  species,  Lygeum  Spttrtum,  a  rather  hand- 
some Indian  grass  with  extensive  root-stocks  grow- 
ing in  sand,  which  it  binds  together.  It  it)  the 
esparto  grass  (q.  v.). 

IH  -I-*,  t  II*  -I-a  e.    [LlGBA.J 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  family  Oniscidte. 

ly  gd  dl  6m,  8.  [Gr.  lygodes=like  a  lily  twig; 
///;/"•**  plant,  twig,  or  rod.] 

Hut.:  A  genus  of  ferns,  tribe  Schizteefe.  The 
species  are  elegant  twining  plants,  which  bind 
together  the  small  shrubs  among  which  they  grow. 

ly-Ing,  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  <t«.    [LIE  d),v.] 

A.  &  B.  An  pr.  par.  <£  partic.  adj. :  (See  the  verb) . 

C.  ^ls«i(J<8/..-  The  act  or  habit  of  telling  lies;  u 
falsehood,  a  lie. 

ly-Ing,  (2),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [LIE  (2),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  .-Is  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subit. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  recumbent 
or  prostrate. 

*lylng-down,  &.  A  woman's  accouchement, 
childbirth.  (Colloq.) 

'lying-house,  s.  A  prison  for  great  offenders. 
(Colloq.  Eng.) 

lying- In,  a.  &.  s. 

A.  A»  adjective : 

\.  Being  in  childbirth  :  as,  a  woman  lijin<i  in. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or    used    for    childbirth ;    as   a 
lying-in  hospital. 

B.  An  aubst.:  The  act  of  bearing  a  child;  child- 
birth. 

lying-panels,  8.  pi. 

Arch. :  Panels  in  which  the  fibers  of  the  wood  lie 
in  a  horizontal  direction. 

lylng-to,  8. 

',n  at. :  The  state  of  a  ship  when  the  sails  are  so 
disposed  as  to  counteract  each  other. 

ly  -Ing-ljf.adr.  [Eng.  lying  U)  ;•!»•]  In  a  lying 
manner;  with  lies;  falsely. 

ly   ken,  r.  /.    [LIKE,  v.  f.] 

lyke  wake,  8.  [LICHWAKE.]  An  assembly  of 
persons  to  watch  in  the  chamberof  a  corpse  by  night. 

*lyin,  s.    [LEAH.]    A  lime-hound  or  limmer. 

lyme,  ».    [Corrupt,  from  Lat.  elymus  (q.  v.).] 

/.'"/..  it-i  . :  (See  the  compound.) 

lyine-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Elymus  (q.  v.). 

ly  mex -y-l5n,  8.  (Gr.  lyma-(l)  filth  or  dirt, 
(2)  ruin,  and  xy/o»=flrewood,  lumber.) 

Kntom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lymex- 
ylonidffi  (q.  v.)  Lymexylon  navalf  infests  oak 
wood.  It  is  a  pest  in  some  European  continental 
dockyards. 

iy-mex-y-lSn  -I-d»,  s-pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lymexy- 
on;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  MI  IT.  -tdcc.J 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Beetles,  foil  tided  by  Swain- 


Ion;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 

Kntom.:  A  family  o 
sou,  and  still  retained. 

Ifm  -nse-a,,  8.    (  I.IMX.*:A.  | 

IJFm-nsB  -a  dse,  s.  pi. 

iym  -nlte,  tubst.    [Mod.  Lat.(i/7«n(*a);  snff.-i'le 
(Patoonf.).] 

I'ala'ont.:  A  fossil  limiwa. 

lymph,    *iym  -pha,  8.     [Lat.   lympha  —  water, 
lymph,  prob.  allied  to  /impidu8=clear ;  Fr.  lymphe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   Water;   any    clear    transparent 
fluid  like  water. 

"  Thy  bankn,  Cephistw,  he  again  hath  trod. 
Thy  murmurs  heard,  and  drunk  the  crystal  tymp*." 
WvruUvxjrth .   Excursion,  bk.  tr. 


btfil,    b6y;     pfivlt,    JoKrl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     c,hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zhun      -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bet     dtl. 


lymph-channel 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Phyi.:  The  chief  difference  between  chyle  and 
lymph  is  the  more  complete  state  of  preparation  for 
tne  operations  of  nutrition  in  lymph,  owing  to  the 
•mailer  proportion  of  .-olid  matter,  and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  fat;    it  is   comparatively    trans- 
parent, high  in  the  scale  of  nutrition,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  blood  without  tho  red  COr- 
pUSCle--. 

2.  Hut.  Phyi. :  The  sap  of  a  plant. 

•  fine  Lymph:  (  VACCINATION,  VACCIXK.] 

lymph-channel,  lymph-sinus, «. 

Anat.:  A  channel  or  sinus  for  the  conveyance  of 
lymph.  It  is  situated  in  the  moscuteric  gland. 
(Quoin.) 

19 m  -pnid,  «.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Gael,  long- 
phade=a  galley.]  An  ancient  vessel  with  one  mast, 
not  uncommonly  seen  in  the  heraldry  of  Scotland. 
It  is  the  feudal  en-mi  of  the  lordship  of  Lome,  and 
it  borne  by  the  family  of  Argyll,  aud  the  clau  of 
Campbell. 

ly'm  pha  de  nl  -Us,  «.  [Eog.  (//<»;>'<.•  nr.  >«'»i 
=  a  gland,  and  suff.  -iria.l  Inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  glands ;  also  called  lymphitit. 

ly'm  pha  den  6  ma,  ».  [Lat.  lympha  [LYMPH] ; 
Or.  aden  =  fi  gland,  and  suff.  -f)ma  (T).J 

Path.:  An  important  morbid  condition  of  tho 
glands,  characterized  by  hypertrophy;  Hodgkin's 

Ifm  -ph»  dact,  «.    [LYMPHODCCT.] 

iym  phan  ge  1    Us,  «.    [Lat.  lympha  [LTMpn]; 

Greek  <inyoA<'ioii=a  vase  or  vessel,  aud  suff.  -itu 

(Path.).] 
Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics. 

lym  phin  gl  al.  adj.  [See  LTHPHANGEITI9.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  lymphatics. 

•lym  -phate,  *lfm  phat  ed.  a.  [Lat.  lum- 
phntttx.  pa.  par.  of  li/mphv—to  drive  out  of  one's 
senses.]  Mad,  deranged,  insane. 

ly'm  phat  ic,  If  m  phat  -Ick,  «.  A  «.  [Lat. 
lymiihaticuit,  from  lymphatwt.  pa.  par.  of  lympho= 
to  drive  out  of  one's  senses ;  Fr.  lymphatique.] 

A.  Amtiljivlin-: 

I.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to,  conveying,  or  containing 
lymph. 

"There  are  lymphatic  vpsselw  which  come  from  the  up- 
per anil  other*  which  proceed  from  the  lower  extremities. 
Kumerotifl  glandn  occur  along  their  conrae.  ThecoaUof 
the  lymphaticK,  three  in  number,  are  delicate  and  trans- 
parent, tw>  that  their  contents  may  readily  be  teen."— 
MU*M  Bowman.  /'*>/<.  Anal,  i  1S.V, '.  ii.  289,  2H9. 

*2.  Fig.:  Mad,  frenzied,  enthusiastic. 
"Horace    either  i»  or    feignn  himnelf  lympkat felt."  — 
Shaftefiniry.   Cuncfrning  Enthititiasnt,  g  6. 

B.  As  substantive : 

•I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  madman,  an  enthusiast. 
"All  nations  have  Iheir  ti/miiluitic*  of  Home  kind  or  an- 
other."— SHttflf«bnrit:  Cuncfrniny  Enthu*inMin,$&. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Annt.  (pi.) :  A  name  for  the  lymphatic  vessels 
(q.v.). 

t2.  Hot.  ( pi.) :  The  sap  vessels  of  a  plant. 

T[  The  Lymphatic  or  Phleymatic  Temperament 
is  characterized  by  light,  sandy,  or  whitish  hair, 
light  gray  eyes,  a  pallid  complexion,  the  skin  nearly 
destitute  of  hair,  much  perspiration,  small  blood- 
vessels, a  feeble  and  slow  pulse,  want  of  energy, 
both  in  animal  and  physical  functions.  Mental 
powers  sometimes  dull,  sometimes  the  reverse.  It 
is  the  weak  temperament  of  tho  xanthous  variety 
of  mankind 

lymphatic-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Tho  absorbent  system  forthe  transmission 
of  the  lymph,  alliedto  tno  lacteal  system,  aud  ap- 
pearingalso  first  in  fishes,  then  reptiles,  then  mam- 
mals. Their  chief  use  is  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
materials  absorbed,  and  render  them  more  fitted 
for  introduction  into  the  blood.  Lymphatics  arc 
found  in  most  parts  of  tho  animal  tissue,  except 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  eye,  bones,  cartilages 
and  tendons,  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  the  um- 
bilical cord,  anil  thr  placenta.  Lymphatic  ve-sel- 
like  arteries  and  veins  have  three  coats,  an  exter- 
nal, middle,  and  internal;  they  are  also  supplied 
with  valve-.  [TitoHAcic-DUCT  (q.  v.).J 

lymphatic-vessels, ». ;./. 

Anat.:  The  lymphatic  vessels  convey  in  solution 
to  the  blood  matters  derived  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  tho  vessels  or  from  outside.  (Todd  and  Bow- 
man: Phyt.  Anat.,  ii.  290.) 

Ifm  phf>  duct,   ly'm  phse  duct,  tubtt.    fLat. 
'•<mpho  =  lympb,  andduc/iw=a  leading,  a  duet.] 
1.  An'it.:  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies  which  con- 
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Ifm  ph6  gin  1C.  n.  |Kng.  lyni>h;  oconnect.j 
f  ir.  (;<  (M  nn  )  tOpnMQOej  anil  Mill.  -n\]  ('onnected 
with,  or  iu  any  way  produced  iu  01  by  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

ly'm  phfi  ma,  ».  [Eng.  lymph,  aud  suff.  -uma.\  \ 
tumor  having  a  structure  resembling  a  lymphatic 
gland. 

•  tfaUffMuU  lymphoma :  A  pathological  condi- 
tion characterized  by  the  formation  in  the  body  of 
numerous  growths  resembling  lymphatic  glands. 
The  disorder  i.-  grnerally  fatal. 

Ifm  ph6g  ra  phjP,  «.  [Lat.  lumpha  =  lymph, 
aud  r/nip/wl  =  to describe.]  A  treatise  on  or  de.crip- 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their  origin  and 
functions. 


lyre 

the  duty  of  drawing  the  chariot  of  Bacchus  (Pern.  i. 
101 ;  Virg.,  Georaici.  BKj ;  Pliny  (Hist.  A'af.,  UTIII. 
;r_'i  calls  them  tin-  mo^t  "sharp-siffhtou  of  all  quad* 
ru|MHlf<."  Jn-nrc  the  epithet  lynx-eyed  (q.  v.).  The 
1\  nxrs  are  all  of  moderate  size,  but  larger  than  the 
true  cat*;  limb*  long,  tail  short  and  stumpy,  ears 
tipped  with  a  pencil  of  hair,  the  cheeks  beafdad, 
Him  pads  of  the  feet  overgrown  with  huir;  color, 
light-brown  or  gray,  more  or  loss  spotted  with  a 
darker  shade.  They  are  fierce  and  savage,  aud 
prey  on  sheep  and  poultry.  Their  skins  are  valu- 
able MS  fur.  Felix  lynx  is  the  Common  Lynx,  found 
in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  for- 
merly iu  the  forest  region**  of  Central  Europe j  F. 
•.error*  a  is  a  native  of  Siberia ;  F.  pardinn  of  Tur- 
key, ttrceco.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain ;  and  F. 
isabellintt  of  Tibet.  The  New  World  has  also  four 


If  mpb  -61d,  a.    (Lat.  lumphn,  and  (Jr.  eidat=    lynxes:  .F.  canndennt,  the  Canada  Lynx,  Hie  jnost 
form.] 

Anat. :  Having    the    form    or   aspect    of    lymph. 
There    are   lymph** ttJ-i;lands  and  lijiniihttid-tL 
(Quain.) 

ly'mph  f,  a.  [  Km;,  lymph;  -;/.  1  Coutaiuiug or 
resembling  lymph. 

l#n  ?e  -an,  «.  [Lat.  liineeut,  from  lunjc  (genit. 
/;/ III-KI  i  •  a  lynx.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lynx ; 
lynx-like,  acute. 

ly*nch,  r.  t.  To  inflict  capital  punishment  with- 
out the  forms  of  law.  as  by  a  mob,  or  any  unauthor- 
ized persons.  [LYNCn-LAW.J 

"  George  was  lynckeil,  u  ne  deserved."—  Emeraon:  Eny- 
IM  Trails,  ch.  U. 


lynch-law,  «.  Punishment,  especially  capital, 
mmcted  by  private  individuals,  independently  of 
the  legal  authorities. 

The  origin  of  the  term  la  doubtful;  by  tome  it  in  said  to 
be  from  Jamen  Lynch  Fitr-Htophen,  warden  of  Galwuy, 
Ireland,  who,  about  1526,  sentenced  his  non  to  death  for 
murder,  and  to  prevent  a  rencue  by  a  mob,  executed  him 
with  hi*  own  hands,  without  due  procfmn  of  law.  By 
others  the  term  in  naid  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  state 
of  Virginia.  At  Ant,  in  thin  country,  lynch-law  wa*  not 
mob  law,  an  it  in  now  understood.  It  watt  orderly,  meth- 
odical, and  fair  in  Itc  practices,  and  w«»  strongly  op- 
poited  to  violence  or  mob  rule.  Its  distinctive  feature 
wa»  simply  that  iu  decree*  and  finding*  were  executed 
sternly  and  nwiftly  u|>on  the  spot  of  their  delivery. 
Oharlen  Lynch,  whone  name  in  this  country  in  atutociated 
with  the  nummary  proceedings  now  known  as  acts  of  lynch 
I'tir.  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and  after  the  war  ended 
took  up  hid  residence  in  Pitt«ylvania  county,  Va.  The 
region  in  which  he  lived  became  at  one  period  of  the  rev- 
olution infettted  by  bands  of  Tories  and  outlaws,  whose 
depredations  upon  the  defen*e)e*4n  |>eople  extended  from 
the  lower  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  the 
pauses  of  the  Blue  Ridgeand  the  headwaters  of  the  Jamea 
and  other  mountain  streams.  Deserters  from  both  armies 
added  strength  and  a  semblance  of  organization  to  their 
o|>erations.  Wherever  they  ni»peare<l  the  terror-stricken 
inhabitants  were  plundered,  hanwued,  ami  iiirn-ilr—ly 
eiibjectmt  to  every  variety  of  insult  and  outrage.  A  rein* 
edy  was  needed  for  this  insufferable  state  of  things  that 
should  at  once  strike  such  terror  to  these  miscreant^  OH 
would  relieve  a  community  already  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  hostile  invasion.  Col.  Lynch  was  the  man  to 
take  the  lead  in  such  an  emergency.  He  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  body  of  patriotic  citizens,  men  of  known 
character  and  standing.  Having  laid  his  plans  before 
them,  and  securing  their  approval,  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  put  them  Into  execution.  At  the  head  of  his  followers 
he  promptly  got  upon  the  track  of  the  unsuspecting 
enemy,  captured  many  and  caused  the  others  to  flee  from 
the  country.  When  any  of  these  outlaws  fell  into  his 
hands  they  were  not  taken  at  once  to  a  tree  and  hanged  or 
tied  to  a  stake  and  shot,  as  is  now  done  under  the  p»-r- 
verted  system  of  the  present  day,  a  jury  WAS  selected  from 
Lynch's  men,  over  which  he  presided  as  judge;  the  cap- 
tives were  tried  separately,  the  accused  being  allowed  to 
make  his  own  defense,  and  to  show  cause,  if  he  could, 
why  he  should  not  (>»•  punished.  If  found  guilty  the  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  on  the  spot.  The  geueral  impres- 
sion has  been  that  in  all  case**  of  Lynch-law  the  penalty 
was  death.  That  in  a  mistake.  A  writer  who  knew  Col. 
Lynch  well  was  assured  by  him  that  he  never  willingly 
condemned  n  criminal  to  capital  punishment,  and  that 
jiri-*oners  were  frequently  let  off  with  a  severe  flogging 
and  then  liberated  on  the  condition  that  they  would  leave 
the  country. 

•\fb    CUS,«.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [Lvxx.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  proposal  by  (iray  (Anniitg  of 
I'hil..  xxvi.  i,  to  mrliiilr  thr  lynxes,  which  are  now 
cla-.-ed  as  species  (or  varieties  of  a  species'  i  of  tlie 

genii..    I'Vli-. 

*lynde,  B.  [A.  S.  liml:  Sw.  A  Dan.  ///id;  Dut.ct 
(icr.  linile.}  The  linden-tree  (ij.  v.l. 

•IJnd  en.  «.    [. LINDEN,  j 

*lyne,».    [LINK,  «.]    Flax. 

•lynn,  ».    [LINN.]    A  waterfall. 

l^nx,  'llnce,  ».    ILat.  from  Or.  /i/m/j-.] 

1.  Znnl.:  A  common  name  fur  the  ilitTerent  vario- 
tir.>  of  f \'lin  lynx,  or,  n*  some  Joologistl  think,  of 
tho  dilTrrent  species  of  the  genus  Lyiiciis  (i).v.t. 
TbeOnek  lynyx  was  probably  the  Caracul  (q.  v.)  (cf. 
Ovid,  Met,,  xv.  413).  Lynxes  shareil  with  leopards 
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northern  species;  F.  ru/ii,  tho  Bay  or  Red  Lyux,  ex- 
tending nearly  over  the  United  States,  but  giving 
place  in  Texas  and  the  south  of  California  to  F. 
maculu/a,  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  f. 
fasciata.  Prof.  Flower  is  of  opinion  that,  on  further 
investigation,  all  these  will  be  found  to  be  varieties 
of  a  single  species. 

2.  Aitron.:  A  constellation  of  Hevelins.  between 
the  head  of  Ursa  Major  and  the  star  Capolla.  None 
of  the  stars  in  the  group  are  larger  than  the  fourth 
magnitude. 

lynx-eyed,  ».    Having  sharp,  acute  sight. 

ly  6n,  ».    ILiox.J 

lyon-court.  ».  The  Scottish  court  of  the  Lyon 
king-at-arms  (q,  v.). 

*j  Lyon  king-at  (or«/»  arms: 

Her.:  An  official  in  Scotland,  deriving  his  title 
from  the  lion  rampant,  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Scottish  kings.  He  has  authority  to  inspect  the 
arms  aud  ensigns-armorial  of  all  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  to  distinguish  the  arms 
of  the  younger  branches  of  families,  and  to  give 
proper  arms  to  those  entitled  to  boar  them,  to  ma- 
triculate such  arms,  and  to  fine  those  who  bear  arms 
which  are  not  matriculated.  He  also  appoints  anil 
superintends  messengers-at-arms.  He  is  assisted 
also  by  heralds  and  pursuivants.  Called  also  Lord 
Lyon. 

ly  6  net  I  a.  >.  [Named  after  Lyouet,  tho  ento- 
mologist.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  Reims  of  the  family  Lyon- 
etida>.  The  larv««  of  Lytmt'tittclfrckrlla  burrow  m 
the  leaves  of  the  apple  and  cherry-trees. 

ly  6  net  1  die,  *.;,;.  (Mod.  Lat.  lyonetia,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -irf<e.] 

Enfant.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  or  tribe 
Tineina.  Head  generally  smooth  ;  antenna',  with  tho 
basal  joint  expanded  into  an  eye-cap;  the  anterior 
wings  narrow :  posterior  wings  lanceolate,  with 
long  cilia;  larva'  with  sixteen  legs,  most  or  them 
leaf  miners,  (icuora,  five. 

ly  9n  naise  ,  n.  [Fr.  Lyon.  and  fern.  suf. -ni'«?.J 
A  descriptive  term  applied  to  potatoes  which  have 
been  cut  into  small  cubes  and  cooked  iu  oil  or 
butter  flavored  with  parsley,  Ac. 

iy-pS  ma  -nI-8,,  ».  [Fr.  Ivpfmanie,  from  Greek 
////*•  P;IIU  of  mind,  grief,  and  niunm  =  maducss.] 

Mrntid  I'atliaL:  The  melancholia  of  the  ancients. 
The  term  WHS  introduced  by  Esquirol  to  Minify 
disorder  of  the  faculties  with  respect  to  one  or  a 
small  number  of  objects,  with  predominance  of  a 
sorrowful  and  depressing  passion. 

ly  p6-ma  -ta,  ».  nl.  [Or.  J|/0=to  loosen  :  pmnii 
(genit.  pomofo*)=a  lld.1  An  order  of  brachiopodc 

with  unarticulated  shells.    Called  also  lypoma. 

ly-r»,  «.    |Lat. =a  lyre  (q.v.).] 

1.  Atuit.:  A  triangular  portion  of  t  he  corpiw  ral- 
hisuni,  marked  with   transverse  longitudiual  aud 
oblique  lines. 

2.  Astron.:  The  Lyre  or  Harp,  one  of  the  twenty 
ancient  Northern  constellations.    It  is  situatnl  t" 
the  southeast  of   the  head  of  Draco,  having  Her- 
cules nn  the  west  and  south  and  ( 'ytrnus  on  thr  c;t-t. 
Though  a  small  constellation,  it  contains  the  large 
star  Vega  (q.  v.K  with  nearly  twenty  others  vi-ihle 
to  tho  naked  eye.  and.  according  to  Rode,  166  iu  all, 
including  telescopic  stars. 

3.  Zi>ol.:    .\    sub-genus    of    Brachiopoda,    genus 
Tcrabratella. 

17  -rate,  ly   rat  ed.  n.    |  Lat.  (»ro=a  lyre.] 

1.  Ont.Lnng.:  In  a  lyrate  manuer,  soas  to  faintly 
resemble  a  lyre. 

2.  Dot. :   Lyre-shaped;    a  kind    of   pinnatilobate 
leaf,  having  the  lobes  divided  into  an  uncertain 
depth:  pandiiriform.  but  with   several    sinuses  on 
each  side,  which  gradually  diminish   in  -i/r  to  de- 
base ;  as  the  leaves  of  (,'futn   urtmnuin,  Rnfi>« 
raphanistrnm.     (I. null' 

•lyre  (yasS)  in,  «lere,  -lire,  *luke,  «.  [AS 
W«or;  Icel.  Myr;  O.  L.  Oer.  Mtur.J  The  face,  the 
coiintenani-e,  the  complexion. 


veys  the  lymph  ;  a  lymphatic. 
2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Sa|,-vr--*-K. 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    tire,    sir,     marine;   gd,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as.     as  =  e;     ey  =  ».      qu  =  kw. 


Lyre. 


lyre 

lyre  (y  as  i)  (2),  «.  [Fr.,  from  lyra;  Or.  lyra=a 
lyro.] 

1.  .Ux.s-.  •  One  of  tho  most  ancient  stringed  instru- 
ments.    The  word  lyre   (lyra)   does  not  occur  in 
Homer  ;   he  spoaks  only  of    the 

citharis  and  phormiux.    The  dis- 

tinction  between  a  citharis  (or 

ijuitar)    and   a   lyre  is  tliut  the 

neck  of  the  former  runs  l«*hind 

tin-  upper  part   of   the    strings, 

wh  ilo  tlie  strings  of  the  latter  are 

free  on  both  sides.    Its  invention 

is  ascribed  to  tho  Grecian  Hermes 

fin  Latin  Mercury),  who,  accord- 

ing to  Homer,  gave  it  to  Apollo, 

Um  first,  that.  playc-d  upon  it  with 

mnthod,  and  accompanied  itwith 

poetry.      The    invention  of   tho 

primitive  lyre,  with  three  strings, 

is  ascribed  to  the  first  Egyptian 

Hermes.    It  is  said  that  Terpan- 

dor  added  several  strings  to  the 

lyre,  making  the  number  seven, 

B.  C.  67!l,  and  tlmt  Pliyrnis,  a  mu- 

sician   of    Mitylene,    added    two 

more,  making  nine,  B.C.  438.  The 

number  was   afterward  increased  to  eleven   and 

finally  to  sixteen. 

2.  AstruH.:  [LYRA.] 
lyre-bat,  ». 

ZoM.:  Meynderinii  lyra,  a  bat  of  the  family  Rhin- 
olophidn>  (Nyctvrido*).  Habitat,  continental  India 
ami  Ceylon;  length,  three-and-a-half  inches;  slaty- 
blue  in  color,  paler  beneath;  oars  about  half  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body.  It  is  carnivorous, 
and,  in  addition  to  insects,  feeds  on  frogs,  ti.-K  and 
even  smaller  bats. 

lyre-bird,  «. 

Ornith.:  Menura  supprha  (or  ncwe-hollandifr'), 
an  insectivorous  Australian  bird,  placed  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  his  Coracomorphie.  (In  tins  con- 
nection see  n  paper  by  Mr.  Burnett,  in  Pror.  Ziifil. 
Sac.,  1807,  pp.tiW,  688).  Habitat  New  South  Wales, 
tho  southern  part  of  Queensland,  and  perhaps  some 
parts  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria.  Tho  lyre- 
bird is  not  so  largo 
as  a  hen-pheasant  ; 
plumage^  sooty- 
brown,  relieved  by 
rufous  on  tho  chin, 
throat,  some  of  tho 
wing-feathers,  and 
the  tail-coverts.  Tho 
sixteen  rectrices  are 
developed  in  tho 
male  in  tho  extraor- 
dinary fashion  that 

Elves  tho  bird  its 
nglish  name.  The 
two  exterior  have  the 
outer  web  very  nar- 
row, and  tho  inner 
very  broad,  and  they 
curve  at  first  out-  Lyre-bird. 

ward,  then  somewhat 

inward,  and  near  the  tip  outward  again,  bending 
round  so  as  to  present  a  lyre-like  form.  Tho  middle 
pair  of  feathers  have  the  outer  web  broad,  and  the 
inner  web  very  narrow  ;  they  cross  near  their  base, 
and  then  diverge,  bending  round  forward  near  the 
tip.  The  remaining  twelve  feathers  are  thinly  fur- 
nished with  barbs,  and  present  a  hair-like  appear- 
ance. Tho  lyre-bird  is  becoming  rare;  and  though 
specimens  have  been  carried  to  other  countries 
than  its  own,  none  have  long  survived  in  captivity. 

lyre-flower,  «. 

Rut.:  Dieliitra  xpectabilis. 

lyre-pheasant,  «.    [LYRE-BIRD.] 

lyre-shaped,  a.    [LYRATE,  2.] 

lyre-tail,  «. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Mennra  (q.  v.). 

lyr  en  9eph  a-la  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  pi.  [Or.  /j/ra=a 
lyre,  and  enpfc«pliato»=the  brain,  so  named  because 
the  brain  of  reptiles  somewhat  resembles  tho  loose 
brain  of  birds.  | 

Zool.:  \  name  given  by  Owen  to  Reptiles  (q.  v.). 

lyr-Ic.  *llr  -Icke,  nyY-lck,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
lyricux;  from  Or.  lj/n'fco»=pertainlllg  to  the  lyre; 
lyra  =  i\  lyre;  Fr.  lyrique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lirico.] 

A.  Asmlj.:    Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  lyre  or 
harp;  intended  or  suited  for  the  lyre. 

"His  |  .Sschylusl  versification  with  the  intermixture  of 
lui-ic  composition  IK  more  various  than  that  of  Shakes- 
peare."— <«>«Tcrr.  No.  70. 

B.  Js  xif/»s/rni//Yc  : 

1.  A  composer  or  writer  of  lyric  poems. 

"The  greatest  conqueror  in  thin  nation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ohl  Grecian  lnricks,  did  not  only  compose  the 
words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  net  them  to  music  himself." 
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-.  \  lyric  poom  or  composition. 

"Or  else  at  waken  with  Joan  and  Hodge  rejoice. 

Where  D'Urfey's  lyric*  swell  in  every  voice." 

'  ' 


:l.  A  verse  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  lyric 
poetry. 

lyric-poetry,  «.  Originally  poems  intended  to 
bo  sung  to  tho  accompaniment  of  tho  harp  or  lyre; 
now  poems  intended  for  musical  recitation,  and 
especially  poems  expressing  or  referring  to  the 
poet's  individual  thoughts  and  emotions,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  epic  or  dramatic  poetry,  which 
is  concerned  witii  external  circumstances  and 
events. 

lyric-Stage,  «.  A  term  applied  to  operatic  rep- 
resentations. 

Ijfr  -Ic,  v.  t.  [LYRIC,  a.]  To  sing  in  a  lyrical 
manner. 

*lfl  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  lyric;  -a/.]  The  same  as 
LYRIC  (q.  v.). 

•Ijhr    I-Chord,  ».    [Eug.  lyre,  and  chord.'] 
Music:  An  old  namo  for  a  vertical  harpsichord. 
*ly>  -J-cl8.m,  8.   [Eng.  lyric;  -ism.}  A  lyric  poem 
or  composition  ;  lyrical  form  of  language. 

lyr-le.  «.  flcel.  hlyri.']  A  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  tho  tisli  known  more  generally  as  the  armed 
bull-head. 

Ifl  I-form,  «.  [Fr.  lyriforme,  from  Lat.  lyra  = 
a  lyre,  and/orma=shapo.J  Having  the  shape  of  a 
lyre;  more  or  loss  closely  resembling  u  lyre  in  con- 
formation. [LYBE-BIRD.J 

"In  the  male  of  Ntnurti  nlbfrti,  the  tail  in  not  only  Itir. 
iform,  but  the  exterior  retrices  are  shorter  than  the  rest." 
—Prof.  Xelcton,  in  Enryc.  Hrit.  (9th  ed.  ),  IV.  117. 

*lyr  -Ism  (yr  as  iir),  «.  [Eng.  lur(e);  -ism.}  A 
musical  performance. 

"The  lyriitm  .  .  .  had  gradually  assumed  a  rather 
deafening  and  complex  character."  —  (.'.  Eliot.-  Adam  Bede, 
ch.  liii. 

"lyY-Ist,  ».  [Lat.  lijristes.  from  Or.  Ivristes,  (  rom 
lyra  =  &  lyre;  Fr.  lyrwte.]  One  who  plays  oil  tho 
lyro  or  harp. 

"  From  her  wilds  lerne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong." 

Shelley:  Attinm'ig,  xxx. 

iy-8l  16  -ma,  «.    [Or.  fj/8'«  =  loo«ing.  setting  free, 
and  («»m=a  horn,  fringe,  or  border.  | 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Mimosea1,  akin  to  Acacia. 

l^s-I-ma  chl-a,  s.  [Lat.  lygimachiaj  Or.  lysi- 
machoii=loosostrife.  | 

Bot.  :  Loosestrife,  a  genus  of  Primulacose,  family 
Primulidw.  The  calyx  is  five-partite,  the  corolla 
rotate,  the  stamens  glabrous  or  glandular,  the  cap- 
sule opening  at  tho  summit,  with  five  to  ten  tooth 
or  valves.  Known  species,  forty,  chiefly  from  tho 
temperate  zone.  Four  (Lysimachia  imloarijt,  L. 
neinorum.L.  nummutaritt,  and  L.  Ihyryiflora)  arc 
British.  The  first  and  second  are  the  most  com- 
mon ;  they  have  yellow  flowers.  Prof.  Watt  says 
that  L.  Candida  is  eaten  by  tho  inhabitants  of 
Munipoor  as  a  pot-herb  with  fish. 

ly'-sls,  8.    [Or.  l;/sis  =  ti  loosing  ;  lyo=to  loose.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  plinth  or  step  above  tho  cornice  of 
the  podium  which  surrounds  tho  stylobate. 

2.  Med.  :  Tho  gradual  cooling  down  and  deferves- 
cence in  fevor  slowly  and  regularly  for  several  days 
without  any  marked  increase  of  excreta. 

*lyV-sa,  subst.  [Oreok.]  Madness  of  a  dog; 
hydrophobia. 

If  s-sa-kl  -nse,  If  s  sa  kl-na,  ».  pi.  [Or.  lysis= 
a  loosing,  sotting  free:  "!;<•  -:i  point,  an  edge,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte,  or  neut.  -ma.] 

ZoOl.:  A  subfamily  of  hexactinellid  sponges,  hav- 
ing tho  spicules  loosely  arranged  into  a  fibrous 
skeleton. 

lys  -sa  kine,  a.  <t  *.    [LYSSAKINA.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  to  sponges  having  tho 
spiculos  loosely  arranged. 

B.  At  subst.:  A  sponge  having  this  structure. 
lyssakine-liexactinellids  (or  sponges  i,  «.  pi. 
ZoOl.  :  Sponges  of  tho  Hexactinellid  type. 

If  S-ttr  -fis,  «.  [Or.  /i/s/x  a  loosing,  setting  free, 
and  ouron=urine.J 

Botany  :  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous  fungals,  sub- 
order Pnalloidei  (q.  v.).  Lysurus  mokusin  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Chinese  in  gangrenous  ulcers.  It  is 
also  eaten,  but  is  often  poisonous. 

*ly-ter  -I-an,  «•  .  [Or.  (j/reri'o8=loosing,  deliver- 
ing; l<jter=&  looser;'  lyfi  —  to  loose,  to  free.] 

Mfii.  :  Terminating  a  disease  ;  indicating  the  end 
of  a  disease. 

•lythe.  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish;  the  coal- 
fish  or  whiting  pollack  in  its  fourth  year. 

"There  is  no  need  for  good  fishing  when  you  catch 
lytht."  —  Blafk:  Princess  ttfThule,  ch.  ii. 


maasha 

ly-thra   c«  »,  «.  ;•/.    [Lat.  lyfAr(u»i);  fcm.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -area*.] 

Bot.:  L<K>sestrifesor  Lytlirads.an  order  of  perig- 
ynous  oxogens,  alliance  Saxifragalos.  It  con 
of  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  frequently  with  four-cor- 
nered branches,  generally  opposite,  entire,  and  soli- 
tary, or  clustered  regular  or  irregular,  axillary  or 
terminal,  spikes  or  racemes;  calyx  tubular,  ribbed 
petals  inserted  between  the  outer  lobes  of  the  cnlyx, 
very  deciduous  orwanting.  Stamens  equal  in  num- 
ber to  tho  petals,  or  two  or  throe  times  as  many. 
into  the  calyx  below  them;  ovary,  supe- 
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rior,  generally  two  to  six  celled,  rarely  one-cei^  ; 
seeds,  numerous,  small  ;  capsule,  membranous  and 
dehiscent.  Known  genera,  thirty;  species.  2.VI, 
chiefly  from  tho  tropics. 

IJKh-rS  SB,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lythrum,  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  snti  .  -cce.J 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Lythraceip  (q.  v.),  having  the 
seeds  wingless. 

ly  thr6  -dSg,  s.  [Named  by  Karsten  from  Or. 
/tf//iri*de8=soiled  by  blood.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Sophelito  (q.  v.),  having  a 
peculiar  greasy  luster,  hence  Oer.  fettetein^f&t- 
stone.  Colors  yellow,  flesh-red,  or  as  the  original 
was  described,  red  spotted,  like  streaming  blood. 
Found  in  the  Zircon-syenite  of  Froderiksvarn  and 
other  places  in  Norway. 

ly  thrum,  s.  [Or.  Jj/Mii-on=fllth,  defilement, 
especially  of  blood,  referring  to  the  purple  color  of 
some  of  tlio  genus.] 

Bot  .  :  Loosestrife,  the  typical  genus  of  the  t  ribe 
LythroiB.  Calyx,  inferior,  tubular,  with  eight  to 
twelve  small  teeth  ;  petals,  four  to  six  ;  stamens, 
tho  same  number  or  twice  as  many  ;  capsulo,  two- 
celled.  Twelve  species  arc  known. 

lyt'-ta,  8.  [Lat.  lytta  =  a  worm  under  a  dog's 
tongue,  said  to  produce  madness.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  booties,  tribe  Hoteromora, 
sub-tribe  Trachelia.  Lyttavesicatorin  is  the  Blister- 
fly.  It  exists  in  the  south  of  Euroi>e,  feeding 
chiefly  on  the  ash.  L,  iissamnnKls,  L.  f/iga,  and  L. 
violacea,  aro  used  in  India  as  blistering  agents. 
(Pro/.  Watt.) 


silont  in  some  few 


THE  thirteenth  letter  and  the 
U>nth  consonant  of  tho  Eng- 
lish alphabet, is  classed  among 
the  liquids.  It  has  a  labial 
and  a  nasal  articulation,  the 
lips  being  compressed  and  the 
uvula  lowered,  so  as  to  form 
a  humming  noise  through  tho 
nose.  M  has  but  one  sound  in 
English,  as  in  mart,  mi"  1>, 
time.  It  is  always  sounded  in. 
native  English  words,  bnt  is 

words,  as    mnemonic,  derived 


r'ls,   tts     ntiteiiiiritii:,   ii<  iiifn 

from  other  languages.  M  has  been  lost  from  some 
of  the  oldest  English  words,  as,  j!re=A.  S.  /(/, 
Qoth.flmJ;  «o/r  =  A.  S.  no/re,  Oer.  s<inft=samft.  It 
has  been  weakened  to  «,  as  in  ant  =  \.  S.-cnmete= 
emmet;  count=O.  Fr.  cumte,  Lat.  comes;  noun= 
Fr.  Horn.,  Lat.  nomen;  ransom  —  O.  Fr.  raancon, 
Lat.  redemptto*  M.  Eng.  ram&on.  In  some  cases  m 
reprosoutsan  original  n.  as  in  hemp  =  \.  S.  hettep, 
hcenep;  temnt=O.¥r.  tenter,  Lat.  lento;  comfort  = 
O.  Fr.  confort,  Lat.  conforto;  vellum=-FT.  tv/t'n,* 
megri m  =  Fr.  migraine. 

I.  As  an  initial  M  is  used :  For  master  (Lat.  ma- 
gister).  as  A.  M.  (mayister  ar£mm)  =  Masterof  Art**; 
for  medicine,  as  M.  D.=Doctor  of  Medicine;  for 
mundi    i  bat.    of    the  world),  as   in   A.    M.    (anno 
mu>idt)  =  'n  the  year  of  the  world;  for  member,  as 
M.  C.  =  Member  of  Congress. 

II.  As  a  symbol  M  is  » ••"  /  : 

In  numer.:  For  1.000;  with  a  dash  over  it  (Hi  for 


•IT  To  have  an  M  under  (or  by)  the  ijirille:  To  have 
the  courtesy  to  address  persons  as  Mr.,  Miss,  Mm., 
or  Mudiimr. 

ma,  conj.    [Ital.] 

Music:  But;  as,  Allegro,  manontroppo=fast,but 
not  too  fast. 

ma,  8.  [MAMMA.]  A  child's  shortened  form  of 
mamma. 

Maa,  s.    [See  MEW.] 

maa -Hn,  K.  [Etym.  not  known.]  A  name  for  the 
Kestrel.aua  also  the  Sparrow-hawk. 

ma  am,  x.    [A  contr.  of  madam  (q.  v.).] 

ma  -a-ra-Shell,  s.  [Native  name.]  An  orna- 
mental spiral  shell.  Turbo  margaritaceus,  a  native 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

ma  ash  a,  >•  [Native  name.l  An  East  Indian 
coin,  value  rather  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a 
rupee. 


boH,    boy;     poUt,    Jowl;    cat,     gell,     chorus,     5hln,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    ag;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <5uj-  =  bel,     del. 


maat 

maat,  .1.    [MATE,  a.] 
mib,  «.     [  Wei.  =  a  child.] 

1.  A  mythical  personage,  sometimes  described  as 
the  queen  of  the  fairies. 
-.  A  slattern.     (Frm:  Eny.) 

mib,  r.  i.  [MAB,  >.]  To  be  slovenly  ;  to  dress  in 
a  slovenly  manner.  (Prov.  Kng.) 

ma  ba,  *.  [Native  name  of  tlir  treeonthr  Island 
«>f  Tnngataboo.  (Forstfr.)] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Ebenaceo?,  closely  akin  I"  Diet- 

Jiyros.  It  is  believed  to  furnWi  the  ebony  of  (  i-y- 
on.  The  berries  of  \latut  btij-ifolia  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  India.  The  wood  ia  dark  colored. 
\  fry  hard  and  durable. 

•mib  -We,  *ma  ble,  v.  (.  [MUBI.E.]  To  wrap 
up. 

"Their  heads  and  face*  so  malilr.l  in  line  linnen."  — 
Saudu*.-  Travrli,  bk.  i.,  p.  60. 

mib  -t>f,  ».  [Native  name.]  A  spirit  distilled 
from  potatoeu  in  Uarbadoes. 

ma  b6  la,  subtt.  [Native  name  (T).J  (See  com- 
pound.) 

mabola-frult,  -. 

Bot. :  DiogpyroK  mabola  or  discolor,  a  tree  wild  in 
the  Philippine  Island.-. 

Mac,  j'ref.  [Gael.  =  son.]  A  prefix  used  exten- 
-iM-ly  in  Scotch  names;  as,  AfocGregor,  .If nr Don- 
ald. Air.  It  corresponds  with  snn  in  surnames  of 
Teutonic  origin,  t'itz  in  those  of  Romance  origin, 
Ap  or  Ah  in  W'elah  surnames,  and  (J  iu  Iriah. 

ma-ca-c6  (1),  ma  cau  CO,  subtt.  [The  native 
name.  | 

Zool.:  Buffon's  name  for  Lemur  catta,  the  Ring- 
tailed  or  Cat-like  Lemur.  Color,  chinchilla-gray, 
with  a  banded  tail  of  black  and  gray  rings,  under 
parts  white.  The,  hind  limbs  exceed  the  fore  limba 
in  height,  and  this  gives  the  body  an  arched  ap- 


pearance. They  are  readily  domesticated,  and  may 
be  often  seen  in  captivity.  They  range  along  the 
gouth  and  west  coasts  of  Madagascar. 


ma  ca  co  (2),  8.  [Native  name  (T).]  (Seethe 
compounds.) 

macaco-wood, .--. 
Bot.:  Tococa  auianensis. 

macaco-worm,  ». 

Kntom. :    Cuterebra  noxialis. 

"A  gad-fly  found  at  Cayenne  is  distinguished  by  the 
nameof  the  martu-o-trurin;  it  .  .  .  usually  attacks  the 
Hkia  of  oxen  and  dogs  i  n  South  America.  It  1*  accident- 
ally found  sometimes  on  man." — r.J.  Van  Beneden:  Ani- 
mal Paratttta,  p.  175. 

ma-ca  -CUB,  *.    [Latinized  from  Fr.  macaque.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkeys,  and  the 
section  of  it  having  the  tail  long,  generally  both 
with  cheek  pouches  and  natesal  callosities.    Mm  a- 
cu8  ] ttiiim  is  the  Barbary  Ape,  the  species  a  colony 
of  which  is  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.    This  is  the 
only  recent  monkey  found  in  Europe.     Macacus 
silenus  is  the  Wanderoo  of  India.  Called  alsoluuus 

ii  I .  V.).    'Several  other  species  are  known,  which  are 
escribed  under  their  riopnlar  names. 

2.  Palaont. :  Found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  (t)  of 
the  Siwalik  Hills,  and  the  Pliocene  of  Italy  and  the 
south  of  England. 

mac  ad  am  i  za  tlon,  ».  [Eng.  niac<j<l(iiMiz(«')  ; 
-ation.l  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  macadamizing  a 
road.  The  stone  is  broken  into  angular  pieces  or  a 
uniform  size,  and,  after  being  laid,  is  consolidated 
and  leveled  by  means  of  heavy  rollers.  A  mode  of 
paving  roads  introduced  by  Macadam,  the  metal  or 
surface  stone  consisting  of  pieces  of  granite,  whin- 
stone,  limestone,  or  hard  freestone,  according  to 
the  kind  of  rock  which  is  accessible. 

*•  Neither  the  government  nor  the  inhabitants  are  for  a 
time  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  tnticmtamtztition." — 
A.  TnMoft:  Australia,  i.  493. 

mic-id  am-Ize,  v. /.  [Named  after  Sfaradam, 
the  introducer  of  the  system.]  To  pave,  cover,  or 
repair  a  road  by  the  process  of  nuti'adamization 
(q.  v.). 

mic  ad.  am  road,  «.  [After  Macadam,  the  in- 
ventor, and  road.]  A  road  formed  by  macadamiza- 
tion. 

ma  ca   6,  8.   [MACAW/] 

ma  caque  (q.neask),8.  [Fr.,  from  the  native 
name.] 

Zoology : 

I.  Sing. :  Alncanit  cynomnlgu*.  the  Common  Ma- 
caque, which  may  bo  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  long-tailed  section  of  this  genus.  Habitat, 
tae  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  the 
adult  Macaque,  the  body  is  largo  in  proportion  to 
the  limbs,  and  the  shoulders  abnormally  drvrlopei  I ; 
the  limbs  are  short,  as  is  the  fur.  Olive-brown, 
spotted  with  black,  on  the  head  und  body,  gray  on 
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the  limb:    tail    blackish.    It   I*  quiet  and    good- 

trm[irn>d    when    young,  but    become-   .-avage  and 
brutal  as  it  grows  older.    Albiuova  of  this  IpaMM 
sometiinea  occur. 
-.  /'(. :  The  genus  Macacus  (q.  v.). 

mac  a  rin  ga,  «.  (Native name.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacea-,  tribe  Aealyphe*. 
Martini  nun  ilijntata  and  M.  gummijlua,  trees  found 
in  Sikkim,  are  used  for  fencing  or  temporary  huts. 
M.  indica  and  U.tomentota  yield  gum  resins;  that 
of  the  latter  tree  is  used,  according  to  (ramble, 
medicinally,  and  for  takingimpreaaious.  (Calcutta 
Kj-hib.  Report.) 

ma  car  -la,  ».    [<ir.  nidluria^liappiness,  bliss.] 
KiitaiH.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Macar- 
iduMq.v.).    Macaria lititiala  ia  the  Tawny-barred 
Angle  found  iu  ilrwood-. 
Ma  car    I  a  J,8.pl.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Church  JIM.:  The  Monothelites  of  Antioch,  so 
calletl  from   Mac-anus  who  waa   patriarch  at  the 
time- of  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople  (A.D. 
(&>>,at  which  he  defended  his  opinions,  but  waa 
condemned.    [MoxoTHELiTES.J 

ma  car -I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  nmr<ir(ia); 
l-.it.  fern.  pi.  adj.  fcuff.  -id(r.] 

Kntom.:  A  family  of  Motha,  group  Geoinetrma. 
Antennie  in  the  males  pubescent,  rarely  pectinated, 
fore  wings  running  into  a  prolonged  tip,  hinder 
ones  angular,  somewhat  dentate.  Larva-  with  ten 
or  twelve  legs. 

•mic  a-rl*e,  r.  /.  [Greek  makarizi)=to  make 
happy,  to  bless;  »i<ii:>irat=bappy,  blessed.]  To 
blesa,  to  pronounce  or  couaider  happy,  to  congratu- 
late. 

"  The  word  marartzr  has  been  adopted  by  Oxford  men 
who  are  familiar  with  Aristotle,  to  supply  a  word  wanting 
in  our  language.  .  .  .  Men  are  admired  for  what  they 
are,  commended  for  what  they  do,  and  macarfsftt  for 
what  they  hava" — tt'hatelt/:  Hacun;  Essays,  P-  473. 

mic-fcr-o'-nl,  mac-car  6  -nl,  8.  6V  a.  [O.  Ital. 
WttCcaroHi  =  a  kind  of  paste  meat  boiled  in  broth 
and  dressed  with  butter,  cheese,  and  spice  (Florio) ; 
Ital.  inaccheroni :  cf.  Or.  makaria=a  mess  of  broth 
and  pearl-barley,  a  kind  of  porridge.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  An  article  of  food  composed  of  the  dongh 
of  fine  wheateu  flour,  made  into  long,  slender  tubes 
varying  iu  diameter  from  one-eightu  of  an  inch  to' 
an  inch.    It  is  a  favorite  food  in  Italy. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  medley,  an  extravagance,  an  idle  fancy. 
•2.  A  droll,  a  fool. 

3.  A  fop,  a  dandy,  an  exquisite.    They  led  the 
fashion  from  177U  to  1775.    They  were  distinguished 
by  the  immense  knot  of  artificial 

hair  worn  by  them,  a  very  small 
cocked  hat,  jacket,  waistcoat, 
and  small  clothes  very  tight  to 
the  body,  and  a  walking-stick 
ornamented  with  long  tassels. 

"  This  fellow  would  turn  ruke  and 
itiii.'Mcrni /.  if  he  was  to  stay  here  a 
week  longer."-  Garrfck:  BOH  Tun,  i.  1. 

4.  PI.:    A     body     of     soldiers 
from  Maryland  during  the  War 
of   Independence,    so  called   on 
account  of  their  showy  uniform. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Foppish,  fashion- 
able, dandy,  affected. 
"Ye  travel'd  tribe,  ye  mdoaroiif  train* 
Of  French  friseurs  and    nosegays 

justly  vain    .    .    . 
Lend  me  your  hands." 

Uoldsmith:  Kptloyuf,  spolcfn  by 
Mr.*.  Hulkley. 

mic  a  r6  nl  an,     *mac  ca 
ro'-nl  an,  a.  &8.    [Eng.  macaroni:  -an.] 

A.  .48  <ii/j. :  The  same  as  MACABONI  (q.  v.). 

B.  Aitubst.:  Macaronic  verse. 

"Theniut-nroni'an  Is  a  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  con- 
sisting of  a  jumble  of  words  of  different  languages,  with 
words  of  the  vulgar  tongue  latinised,  and  latin  words 
modernized." — Cumbrtdyei  ScrlbUrtad,  bk.  ii.  (Note  16.) 

mic-a-r6n'-Ic,  mic-ca-rfin'-Ic,  mac  a  ron  - 
Ick,  a.&K.  [French  macaronique,  from  macaroni 
(q.v.).J 

A.  Atndjeclivt: 

I.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dish  or  food  mac- 
aroni. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  like  n  macaroni;  empty, 
trilling,  vain,  affected. 

H.  Consisting  of  a  jumble  or  mixture  €»f  ill-formed 
words,  or  of  every-day  words  to  which  Latin  termi- 
nations have  been  added,  or  of  Latin  or  other  for- 
eign words  Anglicized  :  as,  mararmiic  verse. 


Macaroni. 


Maccabees 


1.  A  confused  heap,  medley,  or  jumble  of  seveiul 
things. 

2.  Macaronic  verse. 

IT  Macaronic  verse  or  poetry :  A  term  first  em- 
ployed by  Theophilo  Folengo  (otherwise  Merlinui 
Coccaius),  in  15(19,  to  designate  a  kind  of  humorous 
or  ludicrous  verses,  in  which  words  of  other  lan- 
guages, with  Latin  terminations  or  inflections,  are 
mixed  up  with  Latin  words.  Verses  in  which  for- 
eign words  are  ludicrously  distorted  and  jumbled 
together. 
Below  we  give  a  sample : 

"  Fells  sedit  by  a  hole, 
lutente  there,  cum  omni  soul, 

Predar*  rate, 

Ft  mice  currerunt  trans  the  floor 
Unus,  duo,  tree,  ft  score  or  more 
Oblite  cats." 

Of  which  the  following  translation  has  been  offered: 
"A  pussy  cat  sat  by  a  hole 
Intent  there  with  all  of  her  soul. 
To  catch  and  destroy  the  rats 
And  the  mice  that  ran  over  the  floor 
One,  two,  three,  a  score  say  or  more 
Entirely  forgetful  of  cats." 

mic-a-ro&n  ,  'mak  a  ron,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Ital. 

I.  A  kind  of  small  sweetcake  or  sweet  biscuit 
made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

•-.  A  low,  coarse  fellow,  a  finical  fellow,  a  maca- 
roon. 

"  1  sigh,  and  sweat. 
To  hear  this  makarun  talke,  in  vaine." 

Donttt;  SatirfU,  sat.  4. 

Ma-cart   nef , «.    [For  etym.  see  compound.] 

Macartney-cock,  .-•. 

Ornith.:  Euplocomus  ignitus.  a  gallinaceous  bird, 
first  described  in  the  account  of  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy  to  China.  Length  of  adult  male,  about 
two  feet.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Impeyan-pheasant  in  its  rich  metallic  coloring,  but 
the  middle  of  the  back  is  brilliant  orange ;  the  tail 
bluish-green,  orange,  and  white.  Habitat,  Sumatra 
and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Ma  cas  Bar, .«.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. 

Macassar-oil,  «.  An  oil  used  for  promoting  and 
strengthening  the  growth  of  the  hair,  so  named 
from  having  been  originally  brought  from  Macassar. 
The  name  is  now  commonly  given  to  a  prepared 
mixture  of  castor  and  olive-oil. 

"  In  earthly  virtue  nothing  could  surpass  her, 
Have  thine  incomparable  "//.  .Hm-<n*ur." 

Byrvn:  Don  Juan,  i.  17. 

ma-cau  -c6, s.    [MACACO.] 

ma  caw  ,  *ma  ca  6,  *mac-caw  ,«.  [The  native 
name  in  the  West  Indian  Islands.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  for  any  member  of 
the  South  American  family  Araidie,  and  more 
strictly  of  the  genus  Ara  (Brisson).or  Macrocercus 
(l'i<  Hint ).  The  macaws  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  They  are 
less  docile  than  the  true  parrots,  can  rarely  be 
taught  to  articulate  more  than  a  few  words,  and 
their  cry  is  harsh  and  disagreeable.  The  Scarlet 
Macaw,  Ara  ntocoo,  is  a  very  handsome  bird;  the 
principal  color  is  bright-red,  with  blue  ramp,  vent, 
tail-coverts,  and  quills,  and  greenish-blue  and  yel- 
low wing-coverts,  tail,  two-thirds  of  whole  length 
blue  and  crimson.  The  Red  and  Blue  Macaw,  A. 
araeantja,  resembles  the  first  species,  but  the  mid- 
dle of  the  \\  inc-ci  >vrrts  is  bright  yellow,  TheGreen 
Macaw.  .1.  militaris,  has  lively  green  plumage, 
lower  back,  upper  tail,  and  wing-coverts  blue,  the 
under  surface  orange-yellow.  The  Blue  and  Yellow 
Macaw,  .1.  ararauiut,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
tho  genus. 

macaw-bark,  .-•. 

Hut.:  fiolanum  mammotvm. 

macaw-fat,  s. 

Rot.:  A  West   Indian   name    for    the   Oil    Palm, 

macaw-tree,  8. 

Rot. :  (1)  Acrocomla  fusifnrmis,  and  (2)  A. 
lanotpatha ;  the  latter  is  called  the  Great  Macaw- 
tree. 

Mac  ca  b€  -»n,  <r.  [English  Maccabe(e) ;  -an.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Maccabees. 

Mac  -ca  beeg.,  s.  pi.    [Latin  Afarcabcrns;  Greek 

=  a  hammer;  from  the  last  three  letters  of  the 
names  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  on  the  banner 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  or  from  the  first  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Atit.<tiiu>k'ih  lxi<  litn  Jchnrah  '"Who 
is  like  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  among  tho  godsl")  in 
Ezod.  xv.  11.) 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w£t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    fir,     marine;    g6,     pdt, 
or,     w»re,     wplf,     wSrk,     whi,     «6n;     mate,     cfib,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rttle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     n,    « = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Irw. 


i; 


macavahu 

Ji'ii'ish  Hist.:  A  name  applied  to  a  patriotic 
family  whose  achievements  were  most  notable. 
Antioclms  Kpiphanes,  a  Syrian  king,  having  been 
expelled  from  Kgypt  by  (lie  Romans,  relieved  hi- 
vexatiou  by  attempting  to  put  down  tho  Jewish 
worship.  1'alestine  then  being  under  his  sway,  the 
a^eil  Mathat  hias,  prie-t,  of  Modin,  was  urged  to  set 
his  people  the  example  of  sacrificing  to  the  (ircek 
god-.  In  place  of  doing  so,  ho  killed  the  king's 
messenger,  and  escaped  to  tho  mountains,  his  -on- 
being  companions  of  his  flight.  Their  names  were 
John  called  Caddis,  Simon  called  Thassi,  Judas 
called  Maccabanis,  in  connection  with  whom  the 
name  Maccabees  originated,  Eleazar  called  Avaran, 
and  Jonathan  called  Apphus.  The  revolt  began  B.C. 
l'»s.  and  in  165  Judas  took  Jerusalenij  and  puritied 
the  Temple  in  commemoration  of  which  tho  winter 
fe-t  ival  called  the  Feastof  Dedication  was  annually 
kept,  and  is  alluded  to  in  John  x.  22.  After  achiev- 
ing success,  a  Maccabean,  called  also  an  Asmomean, 
dynasty  reigned  for  about  a  century,  Herod  tho 
Great,  slaughterer  of  tho  infants  of  Bethlehem, 
Cutting  to  death  Hyrcanus,  the  last  scion  of  tho 
louse,  though  ho  was  inoffensive,  pious,  and  tho 
high  priest. 

If  The  Books  of  Maccabees:  Four  books  of  our 
present  Apocrypha,  with  a  fifth  not  in  that  collec- 
tion. 

1  Maccabees:    A  work  giving  an  account  of  the 
Maccabean  struggle,  with  a  simplicity  and  candor 
which  render  its  statements  eminently  credible.    It 
seems  to  have  boon  written  originally  in  Hebrew  by 
a  Palestinian  Jew,  probably  a  Sadduceo.    It  never 
formed  part  of  the  Jewish  canon  or  the  Christian 
canons  of  Melito,  Origen,  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
Cyril,  St.  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Jerome,  &c.    It  was 
first   received    into  the  canon    by  the  Council  of 
Hippo  (A.  D.  393)  and  that  of  Carthage  (A.  D.  397), 
tho  modern  Council  of  Trent  confirming  their  decis- 
ion.   Tho  Roman  Church  considers  it  an  inspired 
production ;  the  Protestant,  uninspired  but  of  high 
historical  value. 

2  Maccabees:  A  much  less  valuable  production 
than  1  Maccabees.     It  was  compiled  by  a  person 
whoso  name  is  not  given,  from  a  more  extended 
narrative   written    by    Jason    of   Cyrene.    Jason's 
book  seems  to  have  boon  published  about  B.  C.  160. 
The  object  of  the  compiler  ia  to  exhort  the  Jews  to 
keep  tho  Jewish  faith,  and  especially  to  venerate 
tho  temple  at  Jerusalem.    The  writer  gives  an  inci- 
dent which  ho  alleges  to  have  occurred  during  the 
attempts  made  by  Heliodorus  to  plunder  the  tem- 
ple.   He  concludes  with  tho  victory  of  Judas  Mac- 
cab'ens  over   Nicanor,  B.  C.  161.    He    has   not  a 
critical  mind,  and  somo  of  his  narratives  have  a 
mythic  air. 

3  Maccabees :  A    book    narrating   events    earlier 
than  tho  Maccaboan  times.    It  commences    with 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  B.  C.  217,  wishing  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  high  priest   having  in  vain 
remonstrated,  prayed  against  him,  causing  him  to 
bo  struck  with  paralysis.    Enraged  in  consequence, 
tho  monarch,  on  reaching  Egypt,  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  tho  Alexandrian  Jews.    Most  of  them 
having  refused  at  his  bidding  to  be  initiated  into 
tho  orgies  of  Bacchus,  were  confined  to  tho  Hippo- 
drome, to  bo  trampled  to  death  by  IHX)  drunken 
elephants.    Through  divine  interposition,  the  ele- 
phants turned  on  the  soldiers  instead  of  attacking 
the  Jews.    Tho  king,  relenting  at  the  spectacle,  set 
tho  Jews  free.    A  festival  was  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance.    The  author  seems  to 
have  been  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  wrote  in  Greek. 

4  Maccabees:    A  work  written  to  encourage  the 
Jews,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  contemptuous 
heathen  population,  to  remain  true  to  the  Jewish 
faith.    Its  reasonableness  is  insisted  on.   and  its 
power  to  control  the  passions  and  inspire  fortitude. 
As  an  illustration,  tho  author  gives  the  history  of 
tho  Maccabean  martyrdoms.    It  seems  to  have  boon 
written  A.  D.  39  or  40. 

5  Maccabees:  This  work  embraced  the  history  of 
178  years,  from  Heliodorus'  attempt  to  plunder  the 
treasury  at  Jerusalem,  B.  C.  184,  to  B.  C.  6,  when 
Herod  was  on  tho  throne.    There  are  many  parallel- 
isms with  Josephus.    It  is  a  valuable    historical 
production.    It  was  a  compilation  made  by  a  Jew 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  from  ancient 
Hebrew  records.     (Ginsburg,  in  Ct/cl.  Bib.  Liter.) 

ma-ca-va  -hu,  suhst.  [Native  name.]  Callithrix 
torquatus,  a  small  species  of  Brazilian  monkey. 

*mac  -CO,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  gambling  game. 

mac  -c6u  ba,  mac  -co-btfy',  mac  cu-ban,  ma- 
cou  ba,  s.  [From  Maccouba,  in  Martinique,  where 
the  tobacco,  from  which  it  is  manufactured,  is  cul- 
tivated.] A  kind  of  snuff  scented  with  attar  of  roses. 

mase  (I),  s.  [O.  Fr.  mace,  mache  (Fr.  masse), 
from  Lat.  *ma<ea=a  beetle,  formed  in  the  dimin. 
muteofa=a  beetle,  a  mallet;  Ital.  nuiiza;  Sp.  & 
Port.  maza.  1 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  An  ornamented  staff  of  silver  or  other  metal, 
originating  in    the   military    mace,    borne   before 
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judges,  magistrates,  and  others  in  authority.  It 
wa-  originally  decorate. I  at  it-  summit  with' can- 
opy-work, and  is  now  generally  surmounted  by  a 
crown. 

3.  A  macebearer  (q.  v.) . 

"He  was  followed  by  the  md.v.<  of  the  two  Houses  and 
by  the  two  speakers."— Mtifaalay:  Hint.  Kt,g.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  make  an  unlawful  assessment;  as,   for  an 
employe  who  is  a  buyer  of  goods  to  accept  a  "  pres- 
ent" from  the  seller.     i.sVum/.  I 

5.  A  cheat,  a  swindle;  robbery  that  the  law  does 
not  reach.    (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather:    A  currier's  mallet  with  a  knobbed 
face,  made  by  the  insertion  of  pins  with  cgu-shapcd 
heads.    It  is  used  in  leather-dressing  to  soften  and 
supple  tho  tanned  hides,  aud  enable  them  to  absorb 
the  oil,  &c.    It  is  analogous  to  the  fulling-hamraer. 

2.  Old  Armor:    A  military  implement  used  for 
dealing  heavy  blows,  and  constructed  so  as  to  fract- 
ure armor.      It  was  frequently  carried  by  horse- 
soldiers  at  the  saddle-bow,  where  it  was  suspended 
by  a  thong  which  passed  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  handle  :  this  thong  was  wound  round  the  wrist 
to  prevent  its  loss  by  the  force  of  a  blow.    It  had 
many  forms :  a  simple  iron  club,  a  spiked  club,  a 
pointed  hammer.    In  England  during  the  time  of 
the  Plantagenets  the  maco  was  used  in  battles  anil 
tournaments,  and  was  superseded  by  the  pistol  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.    The  mace  is  still  retained 
among  the  Turkish  irregular  cavalry. 

3.  Billiards:  A  heavy  rod  or  cue,  used  in  pushing 
a  ball  along  tho  table.    (End.) 

mace-bearer,  8.  An  officer  who  carries  the  mace 
before  a  judge  or  other  person  in  authority.  (Eng.) 

"John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  parse-bearer,  tmwe- 
bearer,  six  boy-angels  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
and  six  Latin  verses." — Waljtole:  Catalogue  of  Engravers, 
vol.  V. 

*mace-proof,  a.    Secure  against  arrest. 
ma.9e  (2),  s.    [Fr.  maci«;  Ital.  mace;  Lat.  mads, 
macir;  Gr.  maker.}  Tho  aril  of  Myristica  moschata. 

[NUTMEG.] 

^f  Red  Maco  is  the  aril  of  Pyrrhosa  tingens,  and 
White  Maco  that  of  Myristica  otoba. 
IT  Reed  mace : 
Bot.:  The  genus  Typha. 

•mace-ale,  s.  Warm  ale  in  which  mace  has 
been  infused. 

Ma?  e-d8-nl-an(l),o.  4«.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Macedonia,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  north  of  Greece,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  -  l.s  subst. :   A  native   or  inhabitant  of    Mace- 
donia. 

Macedonian-phalanx, ».    [PHALANX.] 
Mac-6-d6  -ni-an  (2),  a.&s.    [See  def.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  tho  teaching  of  Macedonius ;  as,  the 
Macedonian  heresy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  sect  which  came  into  exist- 
ence toward  the  end  of  the  Arian  controversy,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  Macedonius,  who  became  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  in  341.  He  taught  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  "subordinate  to  the  Father  and  to 
tho  Son,  unlike  to  them  in  substance,  and  a  creat- 
ure." Macedonius,  wtho  was  a  semi-Arian,  was 
deposed  by  the  Ariansin  360;  and  his  special  tenets 
wore  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381,  where  thirty-six  bishops  were  found  to  sup- 
port them.  In  that  Council  the  clause  defining  the 
divinity  of  tho  Holy  Ghost  was  added  to  the  Niceno 
Creed.  The  Macedonians  wore  called  also  Pneu- 
matomachi. 

Mac  e  do  ni  an  ism,  «.  [Eng.  Macedonian; 
sutl'.  -tsm.J  Tho  doctrines  of  Macedonius,  or  the 
practices  of  his  followers. 

raa-cSl -l6-d6n,  «.  [Gr.  mafceJ!a=a  pickax  with 
one  point,  a  kind  of  spade,  and  odous  (gcuit.  odon- 
tos)  =  &  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Lacertilians,  founded  on 
portions  of  upper  and  lower  jaw,  with  teeth,  from  a 
slab  of  Purbeck  freshwater  stone.  (Owen.)  Nichol- 
son (Palceont.,  ii.205) says:  "These  are  perhaps  the 
first  traces  in  the  stratified  series  of  the  Jurassic 
period  of  remains,  the  affinities  of  which  to  tho 
typical  Lacertidee  cannot  be  disputed.1' 

mac    ene,  *.    [Eng.  mac(e);  -ene.] 

Chem.:  CioHje-  A  hydrocarbon  present  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  mace.  It  boils  at  160*,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  oil  of  turpentine  by  not  forming  a 
crystalline  hydrate  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and 
nitric  acid. 

ma}  -Sr  (1),  «.    [Eng.  mace  (1) ;  -er.] 

Scots  Lata:  One  of  a  number  of  officers  attending 
the  Supreme  Courts  in  Scotland,  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  Their  duty  is  to  keep  silence  in  the 
court,  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  courts,  if  ad- 
dressed to  them.  They  hold  their  office  for  life,  and 
are  paid  by  salary-  (Chambers.) 


Machiavelian 

•ma?  ~*r  (-'.«•  I  E»g-  mare  (21,  s.]  A  medicinal 
bark,  said  to  bo  useful  in  dysentery. 

ma5  8r-ate,  r.  (.  [Lat.  maceralui,  pa.  pur.  of 
»mcrro=to  steep;  macrr=loan ;  Greek  massu-to 
knead,  to  wipe.] 

1.  To  make  lean ;  to  wear  away. 

"Philip,  Karl  of  Arumlel,  ,„.... ,-,./.,(  himself  in  n  «trict 
course  of  religion." — ttakn-:  V""''1'  Kliztittetli  (an.  1595). 

•2.  To  mortify;  to  harass  with  hardships;  to 
worry. 

3.  To  steep  almost  to  solution  ;  to  soften  by  •  i 
ing  ;  to  soak ;  to  separate  tho  parts  of  by  tho  digest- 
ive process. 

"The  saliva,  distilling  continually,  serves  well  to  mrteer- 
ate  and  temper  our  meat."—  Kay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

ma$  -Sr-a  t8r,s.  [Eng.  macera«(e),andguff.-er.] 
One  who  macerates,  or  an  appliance  in  which  any- 
thing is  macerated. 

ma$-e"r-a  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  maceratio,  from  man  r- 
attts,  pa.  par.  of  niocero=to  macerate;  Fr.  iiKtcfr- 
atiun;  Sp.  maceration,'  Ital.  maceration?.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wasting  or  making  lean. 

2.  Tho  state  of  becoming  loan  or  wasted. 

"A  true  and  serious  maceration  of  oar  bodies  by  an 
absolute  find  total  refraining  from  sustenance." — Bishop 
Hall:  Sermon  to  Hit  .Mnj.ft,,,  March  30, 1628. 

*3.  The  act  of  harassing  or  mortifying. 

4.  The  act.  process,  or  operation  of  softening  by 
steeping,  or  by  the  digestive  process. 


Eaten  in  excess  [onions]  are  said  to  offend  the  hend 

ulcorate< 
Evelyn:  Aoctarla. 


and  eyes,  unless  edul< 


ited  with  a  gentle  maceration." — 


mac  far  Ian- Ite,  «.  [Named  after  T.  Macfar- 
lane;  suff.  •ite  (Jffa.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  granular  mixture  of  red- 
dish-colored grains  with  other  minerals,  occurring 
at  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  with  metallic  silver. 
This  ore  appears  to  contain  several  supposed  new 
minerals,  two  of  which  have  been  named  huntilite 
(after  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt),  and  animikite  (from 
animikie,  the  native  name  for  thunder),  respect- 
ively. Tho  former  is  assumed  from  analyses  to  be 
an  arsenide  of  silver,  with  tho  formula  AgjAs;  the 
latter,  an  antimonide  of  silver,  having  the  formula 
AggSb.  But  Macfarlane,  who  has  well  investigated 
these  minerals  and  other  mineral  mixtures  con- 
tained in  this  ore,  considers  that  further  examina- 
tion is  necessary  before  tho  above  can  bo  recognized 
as  mineral  species. 

ma  chee  -rl-um,«.  [Gr.  machai?-ion=asurgeon's 
knife.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe- 
Dalbergieep.  It  furnishestho  Itakawood  of  Guiana. 
MachoKriumfirmum,  M.  incorruptitiiU',  and  M.  legate- 
are  large  trees,  which  yield  an  inferior  kind  of  rose- 
wood. They  are  from  Brazil. 

ma-Chal  -rb-dfis,  *.  [Greek  nmcftaira=a  large 
knifo  or  dirk,  a  dagger,  a  saber,  and  odous  (gonit. 
oduntos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. ;  Saber-toothed  tiger,  a  genua  of  Felido, 
having  the  upper  canines  extraordinarily  developed, 
trenchant,  aud  saber-shaped,  with  serrated  mar- 
gins. In  it  the  organization  reaches  the  highe-t 
nrer  of  destruction.  Range  in  space  through 
ia,  the  continent  of  Europe,  Britain,  and  North 
and  South  America.  Range  in  time  from  the 
Miocene  to  tho  close  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 

ma'-cha  lath,  ma  hg.  lath,*.  [Hebrew.]  This 
word  occurs  in  tho  title  of  Psalms  liii.  and  Ixxxviii. ; 
the  former  is  inscribed  to  the  "  chief  musician  upon 
Mahalath,"  the  latter  to  the  "chief  musician  upon 
Mahalath  Leannoth."  Mahalath  is  by  some  authors 
traced  (like  Machol)  to  a  root  meaning  pierced  or 
bored;  hence  it  is  thought  these  Psalms  were 
accompanied  by  flutes.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  term  leannoth  refers  to  antiphonal  singing. 
Other  writers  consider  tho  titles  of  those  and 
several  other  Psalms  to  be  a  reference  to  well-known 
tunes  to  which  they  were  to  bo  sung. 

*ma;be, ».    [MATCH.] 

ma  che  te,x.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  implement  for 
cutting  cane,  corn,  vines,  &c. 

ma-Che  -te§,  «.  [Gr.  machites-&  fighter,  a  war- 
rior; mache— &  fight.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Scolopacidie.containingonly 
one  species,  Machetes  pugnax,  the  Ruff  iq.v.i.  The 
name  has  reference  to  the  pugnacious  habit .-  of  the 
bird,  and  was  proposed  by  Cuvier  in  his  Kegne 
Animal  (ed.  1817).  It  has  been  adopted  by  Gould, 
Selby,  and  Temminck.  Others  refer  the  bird  to  tho 
genus  Tringa  (q.  v.  i. 

Mach-I-a-ve  -11-an,  a.&s.    [Seo  def .  ] 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nicolo  Machia- 
velli,  an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and  historiog- 
rapher to  the  republic  of  Florence;  following  the 
example   or    teaching   of    Machiavel :    politically 
cunning;  crafty  ;  nsinu  duplicity  or  bad  faith. 

B.  Assuhst.:  One  who   follows  the  example  or 
teaching  of  Machiavel. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,      shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon.     exist,    ph  -    f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  Eh&n;      -tlon,      -slon  -  xhnn.     -tlons,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


Machicolation. 
[Tower  over  South   Gate- 
way    at_  Bodiam    Castle, 


Machiavelianism 

Mach  1  a  v«  11  an  Ism.  Mich  I  a  vel  Ism,  f. 
|En(j.  Machiavelian;  -i»m.\  The  principles  , 
tern  of  statesmanship  taught  or  carried  out  by 
Machiavel:  that  right  should  be  systematically 
subordinated  to  expediency,  and  that  all  means 
might  be  resorted  to.  however  treacherous  or  un- 
lawful, for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  power  of  the  ruler  over  his  subjects;  political 
'•mining  or  duplicity. 

ma  9hlc  6  late,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  muchicolatiu, 
pa.  par.  of  machicolo,  machicollo.]  [MArmcoLA- 
TION.]  To  form  or  furnish  with  machicolations. 

ma  $hlc  o  lit  id,  a.  [MACHICOLATE.]  Formed 
or  furnished  with  machicolations. 

"Glared  on  a  huge  mtichtcttlatetl  tower." 

Trnnysuu:   La*t  Tiiurnntnfnt. 

ma  chic  &  li  tlon,  ».  [Low  Lat.  machicola- 
mentum,  from  O.  Fr.  nnurhrcinilit;  FT.  machecoulu, 
tnachecoulia,  tnAchicoulia,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin ; 
perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  munch* ,  Fr.  mdc/u>=match, 
combustible  matter,  and  O.  Fr.  foud'«=flowing.  I 

1.  Arch.  <t  Eng. :  An  aperture  between  the  corbels 
supporting  a  projecting  parapet.    They  were  much 
employed    In    castellated 

architecture,  and  were  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  minuet,  molten 
lead,  hot  pitch,  Ac.,  to  be 
hurled  or  poured  down  on 
assailants  approaching 
near  the  walls. 

2.  The    act    of    hurling 
missiles,  or  pouring  mol- 
ten lead,  &c.,  through  the 
apertures  described  in  1. 

•ma  chl  cot,  t.  (Fr.] 
An  obsolete  term  for  one 
of  the  chori  miuiatri  min- 
«»/•<*  of  a  cathedral,  who, 

in  singing,  added  passing-     ._,     _.    

notesfbetween  intervals  of  Sussex,  England.) 
the  plain-song ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  added  a  part  to  the  plain-song  at  an 
interval  of  a  third  or  fourth,  thus  forming  a  sort  of 
organum  or  diaphony.  The  music  thus  sung  was 
Called  machicotage. 

ma  chtcdu  Us  («  silent ),«.    [Fr.] 

Fort.:  A  projecting  gallery  with  loopholes  ar- 
ranged to  obtain  a  downward  flre  on  an  enemy 
t  MACHICOLATION.] 

•mi-chl-na,  t.    [Lat.]    A  machine  (q.  v.). 

"And  the  world's  mocAino, 
Upheld  so  long,  rush  into  atoms  rent." 

Henry  More:  On  Oodtlnegit,  p.  42. 

1  Dent  ex  machina:  A  phrase  used  to  describe 
the  intervention  of  a  god  in  the  classical  drama 
and  epic  poetry ;  in  modern  literature  the  unex- 
pected introduction  of  some  important  personage, 
or  the  occurrence  of  some  improbable  event  to  en- 
able a  dramatist  or  novelist  to  escape  from  an 
awkward  situation.  The  allusion  is  to  the  machina, 
a  machine  by  which  gods  and  heroes  were  repre- 
sented passing  through  or  floating  in  the  air. 
Nineteenth  century  experience  has  failed  to  im- 
prove on  the  rule  for  the  introduction  of  super- 
natural beings  which  Horace  laid  down  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

ma  chin    al,  't.    [Lat.  machinalis, from  machina 
a  machine;  Fr.  machinal;   Sp.  maquinal;   Ital. 

maccAi'nale.]    Of  or   pertaining  to  a  machine  or 

machines. 

mach -I-nate,  r.  t.  &i.  [Lat.  machinatus,  from 
pa.  par.  of  machinor  ~  to  contrive ;  machina  =  a 
machine.] 

A.  Trann.:  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  form,  as  a 
plot  or  scheme. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  plot,  to  scheme. 

mach  1  na  tlon,  «.  [Latin  machinatio,  from 
machiruitntt,  pa.  par.  of  m<ic/iinor=to  contrive;  Fr. 
machination;  Sp.  maquinacion;  Ital.  imiccAina- 
Ji'onc.l 

1.  The  act  of  plotting,  scheming,  or  contriving 
plans  or  schemes  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
object,  generally  bad. 

"The energy  and  vigor  that  is  necntsnry  for  great  evil 
machination*."— Burkr .  To  a  Member  uf  the  Xnt.  .•ixariuAfy. 

2.  A  plot,  a  plan,  a  scheme,  a  contrivance, 
mach  -I  na  t6r,  *.    I  Lat..  from  marhinatut,  pa. 

par.  of  machinor;  Fr.  moc/ii'mi/eur;  Sp.  maguina- 
dor;  Ital.  DtoceMftOtor*.]  One  who  machinates, 
plots,  or  intrigues  with  evil  designs ;  a  plotter,  a 
schemer. 

ma  chine  ,  *ma-chune,  «.  [  Fr.,  from  Latin 
mtichinu.  from  (ir.  mi-chitne  —  a  contrivance,  a  ma- 
chine, from  iiu-cko*  —  means,  contrivance;  Span. 
miiiiuiiia;  Ital.  macchina.] 

I.  Literallu: 

1.  An  instrument  of  a  lower  grade  than  an  engine, 
its  motor  being  distinct  from  the  operating  part. 
whereas  the  engine  is  automatic  as  to  both.  It  is 
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al-<>  'li-tinct  from  n  tool,  ax  it  contains  within 
it -.-If  its  own  guide  for  operation.  A  contrivance 
by  means  of  which  a  mm-inc  power  is  made  to  act 
uuon  any  bodyt  and  communicate  motion  to  it. 
Machines  are  simple  and  compound,  complex  or 
complicated.  The  simple  machine*  aro  the  six 
mechanical  powers:  viz.,  the  lever,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and 
the  screw.  In  compound  machines  two  or  more  of 
these  powers  aro  combined  for  the  production  of 
motion,  or  the  application  or  transmission  of  force. 
Machine*  employed  in  the  manufacturing  arts  are 
named  according  to  their  products,  as  lace-ma- 
chines, rope-machines,  paper-machines;  or  to  the 
!,!•,  ,(•,., ^,v-i  t  h>-y  pi-rfonn.  as  spi MM  ing-machines,  print- 
ntf-machinea,  sa  wing-machines,  Ac.  Other  ma- 
chines are  classed  according  to  the  forces  by  which 
they  am  put  in  motion,  as  hydraulic  machines, 
inic-iiiiiatic  machines,  &c.  The  powers  employed  to 
transmit  or  apply  force  through  machines  are 
various,  as  the  muscular  strength  of  men  or  ani- 
mals, wind,  water,  air,  gas,  electricity,  steam,  Ac. 

"A  great  part  of  the  machine*  made  one  of  in  thone 
manufactured  in  which  lulx>r  U  most  ttubdivided,  were 
originally  the  inventions  of  common  workmen. "—Smith. 
Wealth  uf  .\ation*,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  An  engine ;  a  battering  engine. 

3.  Any  complicated  body,  in  which  the  parts  have 
their  several  duties  or  offices. 

"  We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the  world 
to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  niiupHcity."— Bitr- 
net.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  engine,  a  contrivance. 

"With  inward  arm*  the  dire  mnthinr  they  load." 

Drytlen.    Virgil'*  Ainein,  ii.  25. 

2.  A  bicycle  or  tricycle.    (Colloquial.) 

"As  we  proceeded,  the  machine  became  more  of  an 
incumbranoe."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

3.  Any  organization  by  means  of  which  a  desired 
effect  is  produced,  or  a  system  carried  out;  a  com- 
plex system  by  which  any  institution  is  carried  on  ; 
as,  the  machine  of  government,  or  a  political  party 
machine. 

4.  A  term  applied  in  contempt  to  one  who  acts  or 
is  willing  to  act  at  the  will  or  bidding  of  another; 
a  tool ;  one  whose  actions  do  not  appear  to  be  vol- 
untary or  under  his  own  control,  but  to  be  directed 
by  some  external  influence  or  agency ;  one  who  ap- 
pears to  act  mechanically  and  without  intelligence. 

5.  Supernatural    agency  introduced  in  a  poem, 
play,  or  plot,  to  effect  some  object,  or  to  perform 
some  exploit;  machinery. 

"The  marvelous  fable  includes  whatever  is  tmper natu- 
ral, and  f  specially  the  machine*  of  the  gods."—  Pitpe,. 

machine-head,  *. 

Music:  An  arrangement  of  ruck  and  pinion  for 
the  purpoM-  of  tightening  and  keeping  in  tension 
the  strings  of  the  double-bass,  and  the  guitar, as  the 
ordinary  pegs  employed  to  stretch  the  strings  are 
of  unequal  leverage. 

machine-made,  a.  Made  by  machinery,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  hand-made. 

machine-man.  8. 

Print.:  The  same  as  MACHIVE-MIXDEE  (q.  v.). 
(Eng.) 

"  My  remarks  must  be  taken  .1-  ihorte  of  a  workman,  .  .  . 
not  fw  thodu  of  a  machine-man  proper."  J.  (junta:  Letter* 
I'rr,**  Printer,  p.  liffi. 

machine-minder.  *. 

1'i'int.:  A  man  who  has  charge  of  a  printing- 
machine.  (£ny.) 

"The  machinr-mlndfr  must  examine  every  nheet  for 
some  time."— J.  Gont<t:  L«ttrrprr»»  Printer,  p.  130. 

machine-ruler,  «.  A  machine  for  ruling  paper 
according  to  pattern. 

machine-shop,  subst,  A  workshop  in  which 
machines  are  maae.  and  metal-works,  Ac.,  prepared 
for  machinery. 

machine-tool,  *.  A  machine  in  which  the  tool  is 
directed  by  guides  and  automatic  appliances.  It  is 
a  workshop  appliance  for  operating  upon  materials 
in  the  way  of  shaping  and  dressing,  having  devices 
for  dogging  the  stuff  and  feeding  the  tool.  Among 
tools  of  this  class  for  working  in  metal  may  be 
enumerated  the  lathe  and  machines  for  planing, 
slotting,  shaping,  drilling,  punching,  and  Bnearing. 
Machine-tools  for  wood  aro  lathes,  Haws  of  various 
kinds,  machines  for  planing,  molding,  boring,  mor- 
tising, dovetailing,  rabbeting,  tenoning,  shaping, Ac. 

machine-work,  *.  Work  done  by  a  machine  or 
machinery,  as  distinguished  from  that  done  by 
manual  labor. 

ma  chine  ,  r.t.&i.    [MACHINE,  a.} 

A.  i,«n-..  To  apply  machinery  to;  to  effect  by 
means  of  machinery ;  specif.,  to  print  by  means  of 
a  printing-machine. 

B.  Intrant.:     To  be  employed  in  or  upon  ma- 
chinery. 


macilent 

mach    i  neel.  ».    [MANCHIXEEL.] 

ma  chin    8r,  «.    [Eng.  machin(e  )  ;  -ei:  ] 

1.  One  who  work-  or  attends  to  a  machine;  a 
machinist. 

2.  A  horse  employed   in    working   or  driving   a 
machine. 

ma  chin  -ii-f  ,  ».    [Eng.  machine;  -ry.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  general  term  applied  to  mechanical  combina- 
tion of  part  -  for  collecting,  controlling,  and  using 
power,  or  for  producing  articles  of  commerce  which 
may  otherwise  be,  more  or  loss  perfectly,  made  by 
hand.    The  first  class  of   these   combinations   is 
usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  engines  ;  the 
second,  by  that  of  machines. 

2.  Machines  in   general  ;  the    machines   in    any 
place  collectively;  as,  the  machinery  in  a  mill. 

3.  The  working  parts  of  a  machine,  engine,  or 
instrument  designed  and  constructed  to  apply  and 
regulate  force. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Any  complex  system  or  combination  of  meani 
and  appliances  designed  to  keep  anything  in  motion 
or  action,  or  to  effect  a  specific  purpose  or  object, 
or  to  carry  on  any  institution  or  organization  ;  as, 
the  machinery  of  state. 

2.  The    agencies,    especially    supernatural,     by 
which  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  or  play 
is  carried  out  to  its  catastrophe. 

ma  chin  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [MACHINE,  v.] 

A.  Atpr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  An  adj.  :  Acting  as  a  machine,  or  as  a  anper- 
natural  agency  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plot  of 
an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  or  play  ;  pertaining  to 
the  machinery  of  a  poem. 

"  Of  Venus  and  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  I  say  noth- 
ing. for  they  were  all  machining  work."—  DryrUn:  Virgil'* 
JCaeld.  (Uedic.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  working  or 
effecting  with  a  machine  ;  specif.,  printing  by  means 
of  a  printing-machine. 

ma  chin'  1st,  H.  [Eng.  machin(r);  -/«/.•  Fr.  ma- 
<-l,nii*ti  ;  Ital.  macchinista.l 

1.  One  who  constructs  machines  or  engines  ;  one 
versed  in  the  principles  of  machinery. 

2.  One  who  works  or  minds  a  machine. 

*:t.  One  who  devises  the  machinery  of  a  poem  or 
play. 

"  Has  the  innufflciency  of  machinist*  hitherto  disgraced 
the  imagery  of  the  |»oetr"—  Steven*:  Oenerat  Xute  ON  Jfoc- 
brth. 

machinist'  s-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  which  has 
a  flat,  round  face  and  an  edge-peen  transversely  of 
the  helve.  In  some  branches  of  the  business  it  has 
two  faces;  in  others,  again,  it  has  one  face  and  a 
pointed  peen  for  riveting. 

•mach  -In  ize,  v.  t.  [Eug.  machin(t);  •<*«.]  To 
fashion. 

"  The  traveler  .  .  .  seems  to  have  mathi*1*ed  the 
n'-i  of  the  world  for  his  occasion."  —  Kmersott:  Englith 
Traits,  ch.  iii. 

ma  cho,  «.  [Span.]  A  name  given  in  California 
to  the  striped  mullet. 

ma  chol  ,  mah-hSl  ,  «.  [Heb.]  A  word  often 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  associated  with 
"  toph  "  (timbrel),  and  almost  always  rendered  in 
the  English  version  by  "  dances  "  or  "  dancing." 
But  some  authorities  trace  the  word  to  a  root 
meaning  "  pierced"  or  "bored,"  and  therefore  con- 
sider it  to  hare  been  a  flute.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  machol  and  toph  may  mean  "  pipe  and  tabor/' 
but  as  these  two  instrument*  are  often  associated 
with  dancing,  our  version,  and  others  which  follow 
it,  cannot  in  any  case  bo  said  to  be  incorrect. 

ma-Chrd    mln,  ».  [Eug.  ma(clurin);  chrom(atic) 
(from  its  many  changes  in  color),  and  -in  (I'hrm.).] 
Chem.:  CuHioO^SHjO.    A  crystalline   compound 


crystalline   compoun 

prepared  by  boiling  a  concentrated  solution  of 
macliirin  with  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc,  and  separat- 
ing by  means  of  ether.  It  forms  colorless  spangles, 
which,  under  the  microscope  appear  as  tufts  or 
stars  of  slender  needles,  soluble  in  ether,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  solution 
of  machromin  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  at  first 
orange-rod,  then  yellow;  after  warming  or  dilution 
with  water  it  is  emerald-green,  and,  on  adding  an 
excess  of  alkali,  is  changed  to  a  violet. 

ma  cl  -gn6  (gn  asny),».    [Ital.] 

Petrol.:  A  siliceous  sandstone,  sometimes  con- 
taining calcareous  grains,  mica.  Ac. 

•mac  I-len-cJ1,  «.  [Eng.  macHen(f);  -cy.]  Lean- 
ness, thinness. 

"  That  paleness  and  macilency  In  their  looks  and  con- 
stitution*."— Sandym  "1,1.  (Pref.) 

•mac  1  lent,  c.  [Lat.  maciletitut,  from  macir* 
Cleanness,  thinness;  macer—  thin,  lean.]  Lean, 
thin,  emaciated. 
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mac  In-t&sn,  mack  In  tosh,  «.  [After  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  ]  An  overcoat  or  cloak  of 
cloth  made  waterproof  by  treatment  with  a  soln- 
I  u  in  of  india-rubber. 

'mack   3r-el  (1),   s.    [Old   Fr.    maqurrtl;    Fr. 

iiiinfiii  rt  ini  —  a  pander;  Dut.  wuAv/nur=a  broker,  a 
jMnder;  iiiuki'ii'ii  —  to  procure.]  A  pander,  a  pimp. 

mack  8r  el  (2),  "mack  ar  el,  "mack-rel. 
*ma-g.ue  rel,  «.  [O.  Fr.  makerel,  from  tho  original 
Latin  word  (mucus  or  mucu),  of  which  macula  is  a 
dimiu. ;  cf.  Sp.  ?nocu=a  stain,  a  bruise  on  fruit. 

Ichthy.:  Scomber  scomber  (Linn.),  S.  acombrua 
(Cuv.j,  the  Common  European  Mackerel.  Snout 
pointing,  under  jaw  projecting,  gill;covors  largo 
and  smooth,  pectoral  and  ventral  nus  in  advance  of 
tho  dorsal;  five  fiulets  above  and  below  the  tail, 
vertically  over  each  other;  tail  crescent-shaped. 
\hovn  the  lateral  lino  tho  color  is  a  fine  green,  var- 
ied with  rich  blue,  and  marked  with  broad,  dark, 
descending  lines,  straight  in  the  males,  undulating 
in  the  females;  under  parts  silvery  with  golden 
tints.  The  homo  of  tho  Common  Mackerel  may  bo 
broadly  described  as  tho  North  Atlantic  Ocean ;  it 

is  c non  in  tho  North  Sea,  and  all  round  the 

British  and  Irish  coasts.  It  is  an  extremely  valua- 
ble food-fish,  and  the  mackerel  fishery  is  only  second 
iu  importance  to  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries. 

*mackerel-gale,  aubat.  A  strong,  fresh  breeze. 
(Dry den:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  456.) 

mackerel-guide,  s.    A   uamo   for  tho  Garfish 

mackerel-gull,  *. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  American  name  for  Sterna 
hirundo,  tho  Common  Tern,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  announce  tho  coming  of  mackerel.  (Hartlett.) 

mackerel-midge,  ». 

Ichthi/.:  Couchia  ytauca,  a  soft-finned  fish,  fam- 
ily (iadidce.  Habitat,  the  North  Atlantic,  appear 
int;  iu  multitudes  on  the  coasts  of  that  soa  in  May. 
l.enuth,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  Back  black 
or  bluish-green  ;  fins  and  belly  silvery  white.  Head 
obtuse,  with  four  projecting  barbels,  one  depend- 
ing from  under  jaw. 

mackerel-mint,  c. 

Hut. :  A  name  for  Spoarmiut  (Mentha  viridia). 

mackerel-sky, ». 

Meteor. :  A  sky  with  small  roundish  masses  of 
cirrocumulus  disposed  with  more  or  less  irregu- 
larity. Itismost  frequently  seen  in  summer.  Called 
Mackerel-back  sky. 

Hack  -I-naw,  a.  [North  American  Indian,  Mock- 
,ac=the  name  of  a  Michigan  town,  whencogovern- 
en t  stores  were  once  distributed  to  the  Indians.  J 
See  compound.) 
Mackinaw-blanket,  a,  A  thick,  woolen  blanket, 

very  popular  in  days  gone  by  with  western  pioneers. 
*mack  In  -ny%  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  puppet 

show,    (\orth:  Examen,  p.  590.) 
mack   In  tosh,  .s.    [MACINTOSH.] 
mac    kle,  r.  t.    [Prob.  from  make,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  sell  to  shopkeepers.    (Said  only  of  weavers' 

2.  To  contrive. 

mac  -kle,  «.    [MACULE.] 

mac  le  ile  as  ell,  s.  ( Fr.,  from  Latin  maculu= 
a  spot.J 

1.  //<•/-.:  Tho  samo  as  MASCLE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Min.:  A  variety  of  andalusite  (q.  v.), occurring 
in  long  tapering  crystals  in  clay-slate.    They  have 
the  axes  and  angles  of  a  different  color  from  tho 
rest  of  the  crystals,  owing  to  a  regular  arrangement 
of  impurities  in  tho  interior.    In  transverse  section 
they  exhibit  a  cross  or  a  tesselation,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  frequently  rhombs.  (See figures  in  Dana's 
SytttmofMineraloffjt,  1875.)    Tho  samo  as  CHIAS- 
•roi.iTE. 

ma-clur -a,  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  Maclure,  an 
American  philosopher  and  naturalist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Moracea?,  consisting  of  trees, 
sometimes  spiny,  with  entire  or  serrated  loaves  and 
unisexual  flowers.  The  males  iu  racemes,  the 
females  in  heads,  the  fruits  consisting  of  many 
acheues  within  tho  enlarged  calyx.  Afac/«raa«ra«- 
tiiii-n  is  the  Osago  Orange.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
t  he  human  hand,  orange  colored,  and  filled  with  a 
fet  iii  slime,  used  by  tho  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  grows,  to  smear  their  faces  when 
they  go  out  to  war.  Afac/ura  tinctoria  yields  the 
<lyewood  called  Fustic  (q.  v.).  The  fruit  is  pleasant 
and  used  in  North  America  as  a  cathartic  and  an 
anthelmintic. 

ma  clur  8  a,  a.  [Named  after  Wm.  McClure, 
tho  American  geologist.] 

Ziiol.:  An  anomalous  gmniol  Nucleobrancliinte 
Gasteropoda,  family  Atlantidte.  It  is  discoidal,  few 
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whorled,  with  a  siuistrally  sub-spiral  operculum. 
Kiinnd  in  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  in  North  America, 
and  Scotland.  It  may  be  one  of  the  Hrten>i>"da. 

ma  clure  Ite,  «.  [Named  after  Wm.  Maclure; 
suff.  -ire  (.Win.).] 

Min.:  The  maclnreite  named  by  Nuttall  is  in- 
cluded by  Dana  in  the  Fasxaite  group  of  aluminous 
pyroxenes  (q.  v.) ;  that  named  Dy  Seybert  in  the 
samo  year  is  the  same  as  chondrodite  (q.  v.). 

ma-Clur -In,  aubat.  [Mod.  Lat.  maclur(u);  -»» 
(CTiem.).] 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  body  extracted  from  fustic, 
Madura  tinctoria.  Dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  its 
formula  is  ('i-,H]^O8.  Heated  to  130'  it  loses  one 
atom  of  water,  its  formation  then  being  CVHjoO;. 
It  is  soluble  iu  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  iu 
ether. 

Mac  mil  Ian  He,  «.  [Foretym.  seedef.] 
Ecdeti.  <t  Church  Hist,  (pi.).-  The  followers  of 
the  Revr  John  Macmillan,  of  Balmaghie,  in  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Scotland,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  aided  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  or  Cameroniau 
Church. 

mac  on,  ».  [From  Macon  on  the  Saone,  whore 
the  grapes  are  grown.]  A  celebrated  red  French 
wine,  noted  for  its  strength  and  keeping  qualities. 

nia  con  Ite,  *.  [Named  after  its  locality,  Macon 
County,  North  Carolina ;  suff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  irregular  scales 
associated  with  corundum  (q.v.),at  the  Culsagee 
mine.  Soft;  specific  gravity,  2'827;  color,  dark- 
brown  ;  luster,  pearly.  Composition  :  Silica,  34'22 ; 
alumina,  21-53;  sesquioxideof  Iron,  12*41;  magnesia, 
I  I'lii ;  potash,  5'70 ;  loss  on  ignition,  1T85.  Exfoliates 
largely  on  heating,  and  is  apparently  the  result  of 
an  alteration  of  a  chlorite. 

mac -6ub»,  s.    [MACCOCBA.] 
macr-,  ;<rc/.    [ MACRO-.  | 

mac-ra -me,  s.  [From  Arab.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

macrame-lace,  s.  An  Italian  lace,  made  from 
twine.  It  is  extensively  used  in  church  decora- 
tions, and  for  the  ornamentation  of  furniture.  The 
best  is  that  made  at  Genoa. 

mac  rau-chene,  sutist.  [MACRAUCHENIA.]  Any 
member  of  the  genus  Macrauchenia  (q.  v.  I. 

"  In  the  Macruuchrnt  the  fibula  is  indeed  eutire."— E HI/. 
Encua.  (Xal.  Hist.),  iii.  673. 

mac  rau-chen  -I  »,  «.  [Prof,  macr-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  auchenia  (q.  v.).] 

P&lceont,:  The  typical  nnd  only  genus  of  the 
family  Macrauchenidre  (q.  v.),  formerly  referred  to 
tho  Camelidre,  but  now  placed  among  the  Peris- 
sodactyla,  all  the  feet  beingthroe-toed.  The  lower 
molars  resemble  those  of  Paueotherium  in  being 
doubly  crescentic.  Tiro  general  form  of  the  skull 
resembles  that  of  the  horse.  (Xicholaon:  Palteont., 
ii.  335.) 

mac-rau-chen  -I-dffl,  ».  pi.  [  Mod.  Lat.  nmrrau- 
chen(iu);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'<ta>.l 

Falteont.:  A  family  established  for  the  reception 
of  tho  genus  Macrauchenia,  from  the  Pliocene  or 
Post- Pliocene  of  South  America. 

mic-rgn-cg-pnal  -Ic,  mac-ren-fSph'  a  lous, 
adj.  [Prof,  macr-,  and  Eng.  encephalic,  eitcephu- 
/»iix.  ]  Having  a  long  or  large  brain. 

mac-r6-,  pref.  [Gr.  »iaitro»=long.]  (For  clef, 
see  otym.) 

macro-Chemistry,  «.  The  division  of  chemistry 
which  deals  with  chemical  elements  iu  large  quau- 
tities,  as  opposed  to  micro-chemMry. 

macro-lepldoptera.  *.  /</.  A  collector's  term  for 
butterflies.  It  is  of  no  scientific  value. 

mac-ro-ba'-sls, «.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  basi»= 
a  stepping,  a  movement.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Cantharidee.  Macrobaais 
unicolor  is  an  American  blister  beetle,  the  larva  of 
which  feeds  on  the  potato. 

mac-rft-bl-St  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  makrobiat,  makroltiotos 
=long-lived:  mat-ro»=long ;  6i'o<=life;  Fr.  marro- 
binti<iuf.\  Long-lived. 

mac-r6-bl-8t'-l-d89.  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  macrobi- 
ot(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idce.l 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  spiders,  order  Tardigrada 
(Boar  or  Sloth  Animalcules).  It  consists  of  micro- 
scopic spiders,  found  in  wet  moss,  and  in  the  gut- 
ters of  houses,  kc.  They  have  elongated  bodies, 
with  four  legs.  They  are  hermaphrodite.  So  low 
are  they  in  organization,  that  they  have  been 
placed  by  some  with  the  Infusoria,  and  by  others 
with  the  Rotifera. 

mac  r6-bI-6  -tfis,  ».    [MACROBIOTIC.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Macrobi- 
otidw  (q.  v.).  Species,  Macrobiotus  huff  eland  i,  M. 
oberhauieri,  &c. 


macrology 

mic-r&  ciph  a  lou«,  adj.  [Pref.  macro-,  and 
KIIK'.  cephttltnu.] 

Hut.:  A  name  applied  by  Richaril  to  dicotyledo- 
nous embryos,  with  a  certain  cohesion  between  the 
cotyledons. 

mac-r6-9!r -efts,  «.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  (jr.  ker- 
koi=a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Psittacido*.  sub-family  Arainje. 
It  contains  the  Macaws.  [MACAU.  | 

mic  r6  cnl  -r6g,  «.  pi.    [Gr.  maH-ro=long;  cheir 

the  hand.]  A  genus  of  humming  birds,  distin- 
giiished  by  the  great  length  of  the  distal  part  of  the 
wing. 

mac  r6-chl6  -a.  ».  [Prof,  macro-,  and  Gr.  cMoi, 
chloa  =  yovLQg  green  corn  or  grass.  | 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Stipeie.  Mac- 
ntchloa  (Stipa)  fcnacjxx/wtd  is  a  nish-like  grass 
found  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  the  original  Kuparto  grass. 

mac  -r6-c5s.nl,  0.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  koamo8= 
the  world;  Fr.  macrocosm*.]  The  great  world;  the 
universe,  or  the  visible  system  of  the  world,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  microcosm  (q.  T.). 

"  He  calli*  a  mau  a  microcosm,  because  his  body  i»  really 
made  up  of  all  the  several  kinds  of  creatures  the  macro, 
cttflm  or  greater  world  consists  of,  and  so  i»  but  a  model  or 
epitome  of  the  universe."— tio|/f«:  If'orJL-tf,  ii.  64. 

mac  r&  c6s  mic,  <i.  [Kng.  macroco«m; -tc.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  macrocosm ;  exceedingly  great 
and  far-reaching ;  immense,  comprehensive. 

mac  r&  oys  tls.s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod.  Lat., 
&c.,  cystis.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Fucaceas,  family  or  tribe 
Laminaridw.  Macrocyatis  pyrifera  is  a  giant  sea- 
weed, with  a  stem  7UO  feet  long,  no  thicker  than  the 
finger.  The  branches  are  as  slender  as  pack- 
threads ;  tho  leaves  long  and  narrow,  each  has  at 
its  base  a  vesicle  filled  with  air,  enabling  the  plant 
to  float.  It  is  met  with  in  the  ocean  in  the  south 
temperate  and  south  polar  zones. 

mac-r6-dac -tyl,  ».  [MACHODACTYLES.]  An  in- 
dividual of  tho  family  Macrodactyles. 

mac-r6  dac -tyl  eg,  mac-ro  die  -t?  1-I-dSf , 
a.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  »i«A-/-,>.«  -long,  and  dak- 
tylon=a  finger,  a  toe.] 

Ornith.:  Long-toes;  a  sub-order  of  Grallatores 
(q.  v.).  The  feet  are  furnished  with  four  elongated, 
sometimes  lobated,  toes,  and  the  wings  are  of 
moderate  size.  Beak  mostly  short  and  compressed, 
i-r  wodgo-shaped.  Legs  robust,  not  long:  nock  not 
very  lon£ ;  tail  very  short.  The  chief  members  of  the 
sub-family  are  the  Rails,  the  Waterhens,  the  Coots, 
and  the  Jacana.  (Nicholson.) 

mac  r6-dac-tyT-Ic,  mac-ro-dac'-tyl-ous,  adj. 
[Eng.  macrodactyl;  -ie,  -oua.\  Having  long  toes; 
an  epithet  applied  to  birds  of  tho  sub-order  Macro- 
dactyles. 

mac-r6-dac  tyl  -I-dfis.,  *u(w/.  pi.     [UACROOAO- 

TYLES.J 

mac-rft-dl-ag  6n-&l,  ».  [Prof,  macro-,  and  Eng. 
diagonal  (q.  v.).J  The  longer  of  the  diagonals  of  a 
rhombic  prism. 

mac  r6  ddme,  «.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  domoa 
=  a  building. J  [DuHE.J 

Cryatallog. :  A  dome  parallel  to  tho  longer  lateral 
axis  in  the  trimetric  system.  (Dana.) 

mac  r6  don,  a.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  oduua 
(genit.  odon[o«)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Fishes,  family  Characinidn. 
Macrodon  trahira  and  M.  aimara  are  from  Cay- 
enne. 

mac -r6  dint,  s.  4  a.    [MACRODON.] 

A.  Atntbat.:  An  animal  having  large  teeth. 

B.  A»  adj. :  Having  large  teeth, 
mac  -ro-far-ad, «.   [MEOAPARAD.] 

mac  r6-gl8s  sa,  ».  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Greek 
gZu*sa=tho  tongue.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hawkmoths,  family  SesiicUe. 

m£c  r6  g!5s  -sla,  aubat.  [Greek  mocra<=large; 
g(osaa  =  tongue.]  An  enlargement  or  hypertrophy 
of  the  tongue. 

mac-r6-gl6s  -SUB,  «.  [MACROGLOSSA.] 
Zodl. :  A  genus  o'  Bats,  family  Pteropidie.  Moc- 
rogloasua  minimu*  is  a  small  fruit-eating  bat, 
found  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  the 
Eastern  Islands,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

mac-rSg-nath  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Greek 
<jinithoa=&  jaw.] 

Anthrop.:  Long-jawed;  a  term  applied  by  Prof. 
Huxley  to  skulls  of  Neolithic  age,  met  with  in 
caves  and  tombs  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain. 

ma  Cr61  -6-gy,  a.  [Greek  makrologia.  from  mo- 
ITO(OS;O»= talking  long:  maA-ro«=long,  and  lagoa= 
talk,  speech.]  Long,  tedious  talk ;  superfluity  of 
words  without  meaning. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jo'wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fbin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,       -tlan  -  shan.     -tion,      -sion    -  shftn;      -tion.       -sion  =  zliun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


macrometer 
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maculose 


ma  crom    e  t«r,  «.    [Pref.  nmcrn-,  and  English 
/.)    An  m-trument  for  measuring  inarce--.ihle 
objei-i-  by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a  common 
sextant. 

mac   r6n,  *.    [MACROTONE.  J 

mac  r6  pet   al  oQs,».  [Or.  mocro«=large;  Eng. 

]«t«l;  sutT.  -IMS.  |     Having  large  petals. 

mic  r6  pnf  1  line,  ma  cr6pn  -JU-lons,  n.  [Gr. 
miifcr.i/,  /,;///,.».  pref.  macro-,  and  Greek  pft»//<m  =  a 
leaf.  I 

lint.  ;  (  'oM-i-i  ing  of  elongated  extended  leaflets. 

mic  r&  pi  p«r,  «.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
' 


''  (<!•  V.)-J 
Botany: 


A  genus  of  Piperaccw,  family  Piperiue 
(q.  v.).  llaoropiper  metMsticum  is  the  plant  which 
the  South-sea  Islanders  call  ava  or  kava.  It  has  a 
thick  woody  rugged  aromatic  rhizome,  a  tincture 
of  which  is  used  in  rheumatism.  Macerate*!  in 
water  it  is  said  to  bring  on  copious  perspiration, 
and  produce  a  cure  in  persons  affected  with  vener- 
eal disease. 

mac  -r6  pod,  ».  [MACROPODAL.]  An  individual 
of  the  family  Macropodia  (q.v.). 

mic-rdp  -6-dal.  mac  r6p  6  dous,  n.  [Pref. 
macro,  ami  (ir.  pott*  (genit.  podo*)  =  a  foot.]  Hav- 
ing largo  or  groat  feet. 

mac  r6  p6  -dl-a.  ».  pi.    [MACRopomn*:,  1  (2  1.] 

mac  r&  p6  dl  an,  -.  [MACROPODID.C.  J  A  mac- 
ropod  (q.  v.J. 

mac  rd  p5d  -l-dse,  ma  cr5p  -l-d»,  «.  pi.  \  Mod. 
Lat.  mac  r  up  (\u)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufi.  -id<z.] 
1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  family  of  Marsupials,  section  Phytophaga, 
or  in  Owen's  classification  Diprododontia.    There 
are  six  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  two  in  the 
lower;  tho  canines  in  the  upper  jaw  are  small  and 
wanting  in  the  lower  one  ;  the  molars  are  five  on 
each   side  above  and    below.    The   anterior   feet, 
which  are  small,  have  five  toes,  each  armed  with  a 
claw  ;  tho  hinder  ones,  which  are  very  large,  power- 
ful, and  well  adapted  for  leaping,  have  but  four, 
the  inner  one,  or  great  toe.  being  absent.    Found  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  ana  New  Guinea.    Genera: 
Macropus  (Kangaroo),  Dendrolagns  (Troe-kanga- 
rool,  Hypsiprymnus  (Kangaroo-rat),  Ac. 

(2)  The  first  family  of  Milne-Edwards'  Oxyrhyn- 
Chi.    They  have  very  long  feet,  and  are  called  in 
consequence  Sea-spiders  and   Spider-crabs.    They 
live   in  tho  deep  sea.    Called    also   Leptopodida? 
('j.v.i.    Latreille  has  termed  them  Macropcnlia. 

I.  Palasont.:  Hugo  Macropiaro  found  in  the  Post- 
Tertiary  of  Australia  with  representatives  of  the 
other  genera.  They  were  found  in  ossiferous  brec- 
cias in  tho  Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west 
of  Sydney,  on  the  river  Bell,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  tho  Macqnarie,  and  on  the  Macquarie 
itself.  Kangaroos  seem  to  have  been  limited  to 
Australia  before  the  human  period  began.  The 
name  of  tho  Kinetic  genus  Hypsiprymnopsis  of 
Prof.  Boyd-Dawkins  suggests  a  relation  to  Hypsi- 
prymnus, but  Prof.  Owen  considers  it  to  be  a  Micro- 
lestes  (q.v.). 

mic-r6-po'-ma,  «.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  poma 
=  a  lid,  a  cover.  J 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  crossopterygious  Ganoid 
fishes,  family  Coelacanthini.  It  is  found  in  thoC're- 
taceons  rocks. 

mac  r&  p5n  I  dae,  s.  ;./.  [Gr.  mafcroponi'a=long 
labor;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.] 

Ichtht/.:  In  Professor  Owen's  classification,  tho 
twelfth  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub-order 
of  Ganoidean  fishes. 

ma  crop  te"r  us,  «.  [Prof,  macro-,  and  Greek 
pferon=a  wing,  a  tin.  |  Having  long  wings  or  fins. 

mac   r&  pus,  *.    [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  pou»=a 

foot.  | 

Zirtt.  :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Macro- 
podidie  (q.  v.).  [KANGAROO.] 

mic  r6  pj&  I  a,  ».  I  Pref.  macro-  (q.v.),  and 
Or.  iii/gv=tlia  rump,  the  buttocks.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Columbidw,  containing  the 
Cuck<K>-doves.  They  have  a  very  long  graduated 
and  pointed  tail. 

mic  r6  rhl  nfis,  «.  [Greek  makrorrhit  (genit. 
mu/crMrrAinoB)=loug-nosod.j 

Zo/ll.:  A  genus  of  Phocidte  (Seals).  IdacmrhinHt 
elrphantiniu  is  the  Elephant  Seal,  HO  called  from  its 
possessing,  when  full-grown,  a  short  proboscis.  It 
appears  to  exist  both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  though  Dr.  Gill  believes  the  specimens 
from  the  former  to  bo  specifically  distinct,  calling 
them  It.  anguttiroftra.  The  Elephant  Seal  is  found 
abundantly  on  the  coasts  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  &c.  The  male  is  fourteen  to  six- 
teen or  twenty  feet  long,  with  a  proboscis  of  a  foot  ; 
the  female  about  nine  or  ten  feet. 


Shrew  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  five  inches  long, 
with  a  tail  (if  three  inches,  i-  diurnal.  and  rr-id.-s 
in  burrows.  M.  KOeeti  ia  tho  Algerian  jumping- 
shrew. 

mac  r6  358  lid  I  das,  «.;>/.  [Mod.  Lai.  m'»  r» 
8Cflid(eg):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ioVe.] 

Zi>ol.:  JumpinK-shrews.  a  sub-family  of  In-eriiv- 
orous  MammalSj  resembling  shrews,  but  having 
very  elongated  liiml  leg-,  enabling  them  to  advance 
hy  a  -i  ir-  of  jumps.  The  snout  is  long,  ami  some- 
time--  prolonged  into  a  trunk  :  the  tail  long,  covered 
with  hair.  The  species  inhabit  Africa  from  the 
Capo  to  Algeria. 

mic  r6  »p6-ran  gl  nm  (pi.  m&c-rft  sp&  ran  - 

£1  a  i ,  ».  [  Prof.  nntiT<i~;  (ir.  *it<n-u.  or  QWM^IOedi 
anil  «nj/f/c/'oii=a  vessel,  a  receptacle. ) 

Hot.  MM.  i :  Sporangia  of  comparatively  large  size, 
containing  macrospores  in  the  Rhizocarpew  like 
Salvinia  and  Marsiloa.  [MACROSPOHE.] 

mac  r&  spore,  ».  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Or.  tpura, 
or  sporos=a  need. J 

Hot.  (pi.) :  Spores  of  comparatively  large  size  in 
marrosporangia,as distinguished  from  ruicro-porrs 
in  microsporangia  in  the  Hhizocarpoie,  such  as 
Marsilua,  Pilularia,  and  Salviuia. 

mic-r&-the'r -I  iSm,  ».  [Pref.  macro-,  and  (Jr. 
'  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceimt.:  A  genus  of  Edentata  founded  on  re- 
mains of  a  largo  animal,  having  the  hind  limbs 
shorter  than  the  fore  ones,  as  for  climbing  pur- 
poses, rootless  toeth.  and  toes  with  immense  claws. 
It  is  found  in  the  Miocene  of  France. 

mac  r&  to  nil  a,  «.  [Gr.  makrotontei>=to  prune 
so  as  to  leave  the  shoots  long.} 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Boraginacejp.  J/ocroromia  ben- 
thami  grows  in  the  Himalayas,  and  is  considered 
useful  in  diseases  of  the  tongue  and  throat.  The 
bruised  roots  of  M .  perennU  are  applied  in  India  to 
eruptions,  and  its  root  is  used  as  a  dye. 

mac    r6  tone.  *.    [Pref.  macro-,  and  Eng.  tone. J 

Gram.:  A  horizontal  line  drawn  over  vowels  to 
show  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  long;  as,  me, 
fine,  tone,  itc. 

ma-cro  tous,  a.  [MACROTUS.]  Having  long 
ears ;  long-eared. 

ma  cro  tus,  n.  [Pref.  warro-,  and  (ir.  uiut  ^gcnit. 
<Vo»)  =  an  ear.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Phyllostomidee  (\ainpires). 
Ears  very  large,  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane ; 
nasal  appendage,  erect;  iuterfemoral  membrane 


large,  beyond  which  the  tail  projects  by  its  last 
joint.  Afacrotwi  iraterhousii  is  tiie  Great-eared  Loaf 
Bat  from  the  West  Indies;  the  length  of  the  head 
and  body  is  two  inches  and  a  half;  tail,  an  inch 
and  one-sixth.  Fur,  mouse-color,  paler  beneath  ; 
nose-leaf,  lanceolate.  It  if  mainly  insectivorous, 
but  sometimes  feeds  on  fruit.  Other  species  are  Jf. 
caltfornictu  and  M.  mej-icanui.  tho  habitat  of 
which  is  indicated  by  their  specific  names. 

mic-r&  typ  -Ofls,  a.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Greek 
typos— n  blow,  a  type.] 

Vumis. :  Having  a  long  form. 

ma  croflr  -al,  ma  crour  ous,  <i.  [MACROVRA.] 
Thesamo  as  MACRCRAL  or  MACRURUS  (q.  v.). 

mic-ro-ia'-ml-a,  ».  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  zamia  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Agenusofl  ycadaceac.  IfacrosamtaiptraUt 
is  believeu  to  be  the  species  of  Zamia  growing  on 
the  west  coast  of  Australia  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet. 

ma  crur  -a,  ma-crour  -a, «.  pi.   [MACRCRUS.] 

1.  Zo6l.:   Long-tailed   Crustaceans ;  lobsters,   a 
suborder  of  Decapoda,  having  tho  abdomen  greatly 
developed,   cylindrical,    the   segments  short,  flat- 
tened, and  expanded  laterally  ;  the  whole  termi- 
nated by  a  broad  swimming  tall.    Tho  antennie  are 
usually  largo.     The  feet  are  terminated  by  nip- 
ping claws.      The   young,  on  being  hatched,  are 
not  very  different  in  form  from  their  parents.  They 
abound  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  sub-order 
contains  tho  families  Crangonidcp,  Astacid»,  Thal- 
assinida>,  and  Palinuridtp. 

2.  I'ulirnnt.:  They  came  into  existence  in  pala> 
ozoic  times. 

ma-crflr  -al,  ma-crur  -otts,  adj.  [MACRURA.] 
Belonging  to  or  having  tho  characteristics  of  tho 
family  Macrura  (q.  T.). 

ma  crflr  -an,   ma  crour -an,   «. 
An  individual  of  the  family  Macrura  (q.  v.). 

ma-crflr -I-da,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  macrur(iu); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<l<i .  \ 

Jchthu. :  A  family  of  deep-soa  Ganoids,  distributed 
m  IT  all  oceans,  in  great  abundance.  About  forty 
species  are  known.  The  body  terminates  in  a  long, 
compressed,  tapering  tail,  covered  with  spiny, 
keeled,  or  striated  scales.  One  short  anterior  dor- 
sal, tho  second  very  long,  continued  to  the  end  of 
t  he  tail ;  anal  as  long  as  second  dorsal ;  no  caudal. 
Ventrals  thoracic  or  jugular.  (QHnther.) 


-BCel  -I  d««,  «.    [Gr.  matroiteMe»=long- 
legged  :  prof,  macro-,  and  Gr.  »keloi  —  tbe  leg.] 

ZoOI.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Marroseel- 
ididn.      MacroKelidet   typicu*    is    the  Elephant 

At*,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     carnal,    b8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    fir,     marine;    go,     pdt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     wad.     »6n;     mate.     cub.     cure,    unite,    car,    rule,     (All;     try,    Syrian.     «e,    «  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mac  rfl  ro   nus,  .s.    [M.U-RCHCS.] 

Ichthu.:  A  genus  of  Macrurid»  (q.  y.>.  Snout- 
pointed;  month  anterior  and  lateral,  with  thelower 
jaw  projecting. 

ma  crur  6s,  ».  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  ouro=a 
tail.  I 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Macru- 
ridip  I,,,  v.).  Snout  produced  and  conical;  mouth 
inferior. 

*mac  ta  tion,  M.  [Lat.  mactatio,  from  mocfaftw, 
pa.  par.  of  »i.i<'(n  =  to  sacrifice.]  Tho  act  of  killing 
a  victim  in  sacrifice;  a  sacrifice. 

"  Ilere  they  cull  Cain's  offering,  which  in  de0crib«d  And 
allowed  to  be  the  finit  1 1  uir  ~  of  the  ground  ouly,  a  saori- 
fice  or  maflaltun."—Shukfonl:  On  Ike  i'rralloK.  (Prat.) 

mac  ta  t5r.  s.  [Lat.,  from  mactat u«,  pa.  par. of 
»mcfu=to  sacrifice,  to  kill.J  A  murderer,  a  killer. 

mac   tra,  a.    [Gr.,=a  kneading-trough.] 

1.  ZoOI.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mactridav 
(q.  v.).    Tho  foot  is  large  and  tongue-shaped ;  the 
siphons  are  united  and  fringed;  the  shell  is  nearly 
equilateral.     Habitat,  sandy  coasts,   where    they 
burrow  just  below  the  surface.    One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  recent  species  are  known.     They  are 
world-wide  in  their  distribution,    and   especially 
abundant  within  the  tropics. 

2.  Paloe.ont.:  Thirty  species  are  known,  from  the 
Lias  onward. 

mac  -trl-dSB,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  muctrm 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  I 

ZoOI.:  Trough-shollv ;  a  family  of  Siphonida,  sub- 
division Sinupallialia.  Valres,  equal,  sub-triangu- 
lar, close-fitting;  a  deep  pit  for  the  hinge-ligament, 
triangular  in  form;  the  hinge  has  two  diverging 
teeth  ;  siphonal  fold  short  and  rounded,  epidermis 
thick.  Mostly  marine,  but  also  found  in  brackish 
waters. 

mic   u  la  (pi.  mic  -u-lffi), «.   [Lat.] 

I.  i  irri .  Lang. :  A  spot,  as  on  the  skin,  the  surface 
of  tho  sun,  or  other  luminous  body,  &c. 

"And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  nun  may  contract  nome 
spots  or  mfiou/a*  greater  than  nimal.  and  by  that  means  be 
darkened." — Burnet:  Tkctiry  of  the  Earth. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A  broad,  irregular  spot  or  blotch. 

2.  Path,  (pi.):   Permanent  discoloratious  of  the 
skin;  spots  or  stains  white,  dark,  or  dusky,  with 
occasionally  altered  structure. 

macula  germinativa, «. 

.\iint.  it-  Physiol.:  A  dark  granular  spot,  about 
jiAn;  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  within  the  germinal 
vesicle  of  an  ovum.  Called  also  the  germinal-spot. 

macula  lutea,  s. 

Anat. :  A  yellow  spot,  about  »\,  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, on  tho  axis  of  the  eyeball ;  it  has  a  depression 
in  its  center. 

mic  -u-late,  r.  /.  [MACULATE,  «.]  To  spot,  to 
stain,  to  blur. 

mic  -u-late.  *mic  -u  lat-id,  a.  [Lat.  mocu- 
liitim.  pa.  par.  of  macu/o=to  spot,  to  stain  ;  mucuta 

a  -p<»t.  a  stain.] 

1.  Ord.Lany.:  Spotted,  stained,  blurred,  defiled, 
impure. 

"Most  mafulatf  thought*,  miwter,  are  masked  under 
such  colors." — Shakcap.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  2. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  BLOTCHED  (q.  v.). 

mic -u  la-tBr-f,  adj.  [MACULATE.]  Defiling, 
staining. 

"The  lutulent,  spumy,  macvtatory  wnters  of  sin." — 
A'I'iiiL*:  Works,  i.  Io6. 

mac  \i  la  tion,  t.  [Lat.  jtiaculattn.  from  moru- 
hitux,  pa.  par.  of  mac«(o=to  six>t,  to  stain  ;  Fr.  nwjc- 
nlation:  Ital.  mocutozione.]  The  act  of  spotting 
or  staining  ;  a  spot,  a  stain. 

"  For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 
That  there's  no  mafvlatton  in  thy  heart.  ' 

Shakesp.:  Troitus  and  Cretsttta,  IT.  4. 

mic  -u-la-ture, «.   [MACCLA.] 

1.  A  sheet  blotted  or  blurrod  in  printing. 

2.  Blotting-paper. 

mic  Ule,  <•  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  »mcufa=a  spot,  a 
stain.) 

•1.  Orel.  Lang. :  A  spot,  a  stain. 

2.  Print.:  A  blurred  impression  causing  part  of 
a  page  to  appear  double ;  also  called  a  mackle. 

mac -ule,  r.  f.  [MACCLE,  «.]  To  spot,  to  stain, 
to  blur;  specif.,  in  printing,  to  blur  or  double  au 
impression  from  type. 

mic  U  lose,  a.  [Lat.  macufamui,  from  macula 
=a  spot,  a  stain.]  Of  fir  pertaining  to  spots  or 
stains  upon  a  surface;  spotted,  stained,  maculate. 


mad 

mad,  *maad,  *madde,  'made,  "mod,  n.  [A.  8. 

8--nui '/,  <i<'-in<nnl ;  coffn.  with  0. 8.  </'•-;«.';'    PooUui  ; 
,  H.  (ier.  kn-ttn  it,  </i-inf'it  —  vuin  ;  Icel.  m<-i<i<tr  (  |>a. 
par.  of  /iK'iillt't       to  maim,  to  hurt  ;  <  ioth.  1/11 -maids 

-  bruised,  maimed;  A.  S.  fluid,  mda=madiioMti 

1.  Disordered  in  intellect ;  insane,  deranged,  luna- 
tic', crazy. 

"  I»  all  well?  Wherefore  came  this  IIIIKI  (allow  to  thee?" 
—2  Kinyi  iv.  2. 

2.  Furious  or  frantic  from  (Unease  or  other  cause. 
(Saiil  of  animal-  ;  us.  a  mud  hull.) 

3.  Under  the  influence  of  Home  overpowering  or 
uncontrollable  emotion  ;  extravagant,  in  feeling  or 
art  i<  m;  having  lost  self-control ;  as — 

(1)  Beside  one's  self  with  rage;  frantic,  furious, 
enraged. 

"Her  husband  huth  the  finest  mart  devil  of  jealousy  in 
him  .  .  .  that  ever  governed  frenzy."—  Shakes?,:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windtur,  v.  1. 

(2)  Under  the  influence  of  some  strong  or  unrea- 
sonable pa -- ic  m  or  desire ;   infatuated ;   inflamed 
with  desire. 

"He  was  mart  for  her."—  Shaketp.:  All's  Well  That  Ends 
Welt,  i.  3. 

(3)  Wildly  or  extravagantly  frolicsome. 

"Do  you  hear,  my  mod  wenches?"—  Shakesp..-  Love's 
Labor's  Lust,  ii. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  indicative  of  madness;  ex- 
ceedingly foolish  ;  characteristic  of  u  madman. 

"This  is  a  way  to  kill  n  wife  with  kindness; 
And  thin  I'll  curb  her  wart  and  headstrong  humor." 
Shakesp. :  Taming  vf  the  Shreif,  iv.  1. 

11  (1)  Like  mad:  Madly,furiously.    (Colloq.) 

(2)  Mad  as  a  hatter:    Dangerously  mad,  rabid. 
The  expression  is  a    corruption  of  "  Mad  as  an 
atter,"  i.  e.,  adder.     (Brewer.) 

(3)  Mad  as  a  March  hare :  [MARCH, ».  *7.] 

(0  To  be  (go  or  run)  mad  after  anythiny :  To  con- 
ceive a  violent  desire  for  anything. 

"The  world  is  running  mail  after  farce,  the  eitremity 
of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  the  judgment  that  is  fallen  upon 
dramatic  writing." — Dryden. 

mad-apple,  s.    [MADAPPLE.] 
"mad-bred,  a.    Produced  or  bred  by  or  in  mad- 
ness. 

"Uatil  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  m<ut-hrr>l  flaw." 

Sltakesp.:  Henri/  17.,  ft.  II.,  ill.  1. 

mad-dog,  s. 

\.  Onl.  LIIIKI.:  A  dog  suffering  from  rabies  (q.v.). 

2.  Hot. :  Xcutellaria  lateriflora.  It  owes  its  popu- 
lar name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  once  a  renowned 
quack  remedy  for  hydrophobia.  (Bartlett.) 

mad- spice,  s. 

Bot.:  Capsicum  minimum. 

mad-stone,  s.  A  porous  stone  reputed  to  be  effi- 
cacious in  hydrophobia.  It  is  applied  to  the  wound 
made  by  the  bite  of  the  rabid  animal,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  draw  out  the  virus. 

•mad-worm,  s.    Madness,  insanity. 

"Surely  the  mart-worn*  hath  wilded  all  humanity." — 
felt  ham:  Kesolret,  p.  89. 

mad,  "madde,  r.  t.  A  t.    [MAD,  n.] 

tA.  Intrans. :  To  bo  or  go  mad  ;  to  be  furious ;  to 
be  beside  one's  self;  to  be  deranged. 

"Manye  of  hem  seiden,  he  hath  a  deuel  and  tnaddetti." 
—  tl'ucliffe:  John  x. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  mad ;  to  madden. 

"  Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight, 
It  would  have  martrtrrt  me." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicits,  ill.  L 

"mad,  'made,  'madde,  *mathe,  «.  [A.  S.  madhu 
=  a  worm,  a  maggot;  Goth,  matha;  Ger.  made; 
Icel.  madhkr.] 

1.  A  maggot,  a  grub.    (H.  Best:  Farming,  tic.. 
Books,  p.  6.) 

2.  Au  earthworm. 

Mad-a-gas  -car,  s.    [See  def.] 
Geoc/.:  An  island  in    the    Indian    Ocean,  to  the 
southeast  of  Africa. 

Madagascar-crocodile,  s. 

Zoftl. :  Probably  n  variety  of  the  Nilotic  Crocodile 
(fnn'oifi/u*  vult/aris).  It  has  the  snout  longer, 
slenderer,  and  with  straighter  sides  than  the  Nilotic 
Crocodile.  (Duncan.) 

Madagascar-nutmeg,  >. 

Bot . :  The  genus  Agathophyllum. 

Madagascar-potato,  *. 

Bot.:  Solanum  anguini : 

Madagascar-rat, «. 

Zool. :  Cheirogttle  minor,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Malagasy  Lemuroids.  It  makes  a  true  nest  of 
interlaced  twigs,  with  a  depressed  bod  in  the  mid- 
dle for  its  young. 
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mad -am,   r.    t.     [MADAM,   t.,    To   address  as 

Ma  lam. 

"  I  niii  .  .  .  miiflnmtd  up  perhaps  to  matrimonial 
perfection." — Richardson.  Cl'trimm,  viti.  303. 

mad  -am,  ma-dame  , *.  [Fr.  madam-'.  fr,.m  w.i 
(Lat.  m«o)  =  my,  and  dame  i,Lat.  duuiiimj  =  lady, 
mistress.]  My  lady.  Used: 

(1)  As  a  term  of  compliment  in  addressing  a  lady 
of  any  degree,  especially  those  married  or  elderly. 
"Ther  durste  no  wight  clepe  hir  but  martamtt 
Was  noon  so  hardy  walkyng  by  the  weye." 

CAau«r.  C1.  T.,  8,954. 

(2J  As  a  term  for  ladies  in  general,  usually  with  a 
slight  touch  of  disrespect  or  sarcasm. 

"To  make  sport  to  their  madam*  and  their  boys." 
Drayton:  Battle  itf  Aaincourt, 

Mad  a  p5l-lam  ,  «.    [Soedef.] 

Fabric. :  A  kind  of  fine,  long  cloth  (cotton) 
shipped  to  the  East  India  market.  So  named  from 
Madapollam,  H  town  in  the  province  of  Madras, 
where  it  was  first  manufactured. 

mad    ap  pie,  s.    [Eng.  mint,  and  apple.] 

Bot.:  Rolanum  insanum,  an  East  Indian  plant. 
Called  also  Jew's-applo.  [SoLANUH.J 

mad-a-r6 -Bis,  «.  [Gr.  ?Harf«r/w*=bald.]  Loss  of 
the  hair,  and  especially  of  the  eyelashes. 

mad  -brain,  a.  &.  s.    [Eng.  mad,  and  ?>ram.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disordered  in  mind ;  mad,  insane, 
hot-headed . 

B.  As  subst. :    A    mad,  hot-headed    person ;   one 
who  acts  madly  or  extravagantly. 

"  A  madbratn  o'  th'  first  rate." 

Xiddleton:  A  Mail  World,  t. 

mad  brained,  ".  [Eng.  mad,  and  brained.]  The 
same  as  MADBBAIN  (q.  v.). 

"Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear: 
Kemaiueth  none  but  iii<"t-l'r,nn,;f  Salisbury.*' 

Sliakesp.:  Henri/  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  I.  2. 

mad  -cap,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  mad,  and  rap.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Madbraincd,  mad,  eccentric. 

*' The  nimble-footed  //M,./.-.I,I  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daft  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  II'.,  Pt.  I.,  IT.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  mad-brained  fellow  ;  one  who  acts 
extravagantly:    a  person   of   wild    and    eccentric 
habits;  a  madbrain. 

"  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  Heaven  lent  us  here  '" 
Shakeap.:   Jun(/  Juhn,  i.  L 

mad    den.  v,  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  mad, a. ;  -en.) 

A.  Trails.:  To  make  mad,  to  drive  out  of  one's 
senses ;  to  enrage,  to  make  furious,  to  excite  with 
furious  passion. 

"  A  rage  of  pleasure  maddened  every  breast. " 

Thomson.-    Castle  of  Indolence ,  ii.  SO. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  become  mad  or  furious;  to  act 
as  a  madman. 

"  Ever  he  muttered  and  mndtlened." 

Tennt/ton:   .Vitu-l,  I.  1.  10. 

mad  -d8r,  ».    [A.  S.  maeddre,  mceddere.} 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Rubia,  and  specially    Rubia 
tinctorum.    (Dyer's  Madder.)     It  is  a  trailing  or 
climbing  annual,  supporting  itself  by  its  leavesand 

frickles.  It  is  supplied  chiefly  from  Holland,  France, 
taly,  and  Turkey.  The  roots,  which  are  ready  the 
third  year,  are  kiln-dried,  and  then  threshed,  to 
clear  them  from  earth  and  dust.  They  are  then 
dried  a  second  time,  and  afterward  pounded  and 
stamped  in  a  mill. 

IT  Indian  Madder,  called  also  Madder  of  Bengal, 
is  Rubia  cordt 'folia;  Madder  of  Chili,  Rubia  auyus- 
tissimaor  Relboum. 

2.  Chem.:  The    root   of  Rubia  tinctorum,  exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing  for  the  production  of  a  variety 
of  colors,  namely,   red,  pink,  purple,  black,  and 
chocolate.    Other  species  of  Rubia  are  also  \i>*-d. 
It  would  appear  that  madder  contains  a  colorific 
principle— rubian— which,  under  the  influence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment,   termed    erytlirozym,   breaks  up 
into  alizarin,  purpurin,&c.    Several  of  the  coloring 
matters  of  madder  appear  to  exist  in  the  fresh  root, 
but  it  is  only  when  it  nas  been  kept  for  some  time 
that  the  alizarin    and   purpurin  are  developed  in 
quantity.    The  colors  produced   from  madder  are 
very  stable,  the  well-known  Turkey-red  being  one  of 
them  ;  and  the  tints  and  shades  obtainable,  accord- 
ing to  the  mordant  used,  are  very  numerous.    Ali- 
zarin, or  madder  red,  discovered  by  Robiquet,  may 
be  extracted  with  solvents,  or  obtained  by  sublima- 
tion  in    the    form    of  beautiful    reddish    needles. 
[ALIZAKDJ.]    Madder  also  contains  certain  yellow 
coloring  matters,  but  they  are  useless,  if  not  injur- 
ious, in  the  process  of  dyeing. 

"The  best  of  all  and  most  commended  is  oar  madder 
of  Italic."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  lU.,  ch.  111. 
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3.  Pluirm.:  Madder  is  a  touic,  a  diuretic,  and  an 
emmenagogue. 

•  Brown  Mmldi-r:  A  rich  red-brown  pigment, 
prepared  from  the  roots  of  Rubia  tinctorum.  (MAD- 
DER, «.,!.] 

madder-style,  «. 

c-ilico-prinf.:  A  method  of  calico-printing  in 
which  the  mordants  are  applied  to  the  white  cloth, 
and  I  he  colors  are  brought  up  in  tho  dye-bath. 

•mad   d8r,  r.  t.  &  i.    [M ADDER,  e.J 

A.  Trans.:  To  die  with  madder. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  perform  the  operation  or  process 
of  dyeing  with  madder. 

mad  dSr  w5rt,  «.  [English  madder,  and  wort 
(q.  v.J.) 

1.  (Sing. :)  The  genus  Asperugo. 

t  '-.  (PI.:)  A  name  sometime-  given  to  tho  (inlia- 
cete,  called  by  Liudley,  Ac.,  in  English,  Stcllates 
(q.  v.). 

mad  -ding,  «.  [M.vo.  r.]  Raging,  furious,  mad, 
wild.  (Pope:  Homi-r'n  Iliad,  xvi.  445.) 

mad -dlng-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  madding, ; -/i/.]  Madly; 
like  one  mad. 

"Run  aiailitiiu.il 'i  affrighted  through  the  villages." 
llmaiH.  if  Flet. :   Woman  Pleased,  ii.  \. 

mad -dish,  *mad  Ish,  a.  [Eug.  mad,  a.;  -M.] 
Rather  mad  ;  somewhat  deranged. 

"Bent  in  the  other  night,  a  little  muiUHsk." 

lima,,,   if  Flet.:  Tile  I'llurim,  tv.  1. 

•made, 'malt, 'mate,  a.  (MATE,  a.]  Fatigued, 
exhausted. 

made,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v,    [MAKE,  v.] 

made-mast,  s. 

jfaut. :  A  mast  composed  of  several  pieces ;  a 
built-mast.  [MAST.] 

•mad  e  cass,  mad  e  cas  see,  a.  &  s.  [From 
Madecasse,  the  native  name  of  the  Island.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madagascar. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Madagas- 
car. 

*mad-8  f&C  -tion,  «.  [Latin  madefactio,  from 
madefactus,  pa.  par.  of  »mdc/acio=to  make  wet: 
ma<(eo=to  be  wet,  and/aci'o=to  make.]  The  act  of 
making  wet. 

*mad-8-f I-C&  -tion,  *.  [Latin  madr/acin  =  to 
make  wet.]  The  act  of  making  wet;  madofaction. 

*mad  -6-f  y,  f.  t.  1  Fr.  madfjier.  from  Lat.  made- 
facio=to  make  wet.]  To  maku  wet  or  moist;  to 
moisten.  I.MADEFACTIOS.] 

Ma  deir  -a,  «.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog.:  An  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

2.  A  kind  of  rich  wine  made  in    the  island  of 
Madeira. 

Madeira-cake,  s.  A  light  cake,  made  of  I-KK-* 
flour,  butter,  and  sugar,  and  ornamented  with 
candied  peel. 

Madeira-mahogany,  .-•. 

Bot. :  Laurusfcetenti. 

Madeira-nut,  «.  A  kind  of  walnut  with  o  thin 
shell,  grown  in  the  islaud  of  Madeira. 

Madeira-stock,  .-•. 

Bot. :  Matthiola  madereneis. 

Madeira-wood, «. 

Bot. :  Mahogany  of  the  cnrioufly-veiuod  k:ad 
growing  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Ma  deir   an,  a.&s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  tho 
Island  of  Madeira. 

B.  A» subst.:  A  native  of  Madeira. 
Madeiran-hake,  t. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract.) 

"The  Madeiran-hake,  or  Peocada,  Merluotus  vulgaris  of 
my  Synopsis,  p.  189,  proves,  upon  bettor  acquaintance, 
distinct  from  thecommon  British-hake."— Rev.  H.  T.  Lowe. 
in  /'roc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1840,  p.  38. 

mad   e  line,  x.    [Fr.]    (See  the  compound.) 
macleline-pear,  c.    A  variety  of  pear,  called  also 
St.  John's  pear. 

mad  el  pa-ro6  -wa,  s.  [Ceyloncse.]  A  kind  of 
boat  used  in  Ceylon  for  fishing  close  to  tho  shore, 
or  on  lakes  in  the  interiorof  the  island.  It  is  some- 
times covered  with  a  bamboo  roof. 

made  moi  s,elle  (ol  as  wa),  s.  [Fr.,  from  ma- 
my,  and  demoi*elle=a  damsel  (q.  v.).]  In  France 
the  title  given  to  a  young  unmarried  lady,  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  Miss.  Formerly  Mademoi- 
selle was  the  distinctive  title  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  king's  brother ;  also  a  title  given  to  all  mar- 
ried ladies  not  of  noble  origin. 

•madge  how  let,  s.  [Eng.  .Wadyr-  Margaret. 
and  h-ttrltt  --twlft  (q.  v.).J  An  owl. 

"I'll  sit  in  a  barn  with  Madgehowlet  and  catch  mice 
first." — Ben  Jottsun:  Every  Man  in  Hit  Humor,  ii.  2. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ;hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 
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mae 


mid   b*ad  id.  a.    (Kng.  mad.  a.,  ami  heculed.J 
il,  hotbrained,  mail,  foolish. 


mad   6  qua.  «.    [Native name.]  madreporlc-tubercle,  «.    The  same  as  HADRK- 

ZoOI.:  An/Hope,  vtltiana  or  tfeotragus  saltianus,  PORiroBM-TUBEHCLK  (q.  v.). 

"Out,  jronmo4nrad><lape!"                            a  diminutive  antelope  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  " The  so-called  »mrtrfpur(c-/ufr 

siwlctip..  Henry/I'.,  n.  /.,  II.  S.       common  in  Abyssinia.    Legs  short  and  slender ;  the  °/  Animal  Life,  p.  142. 

mad   bouse,  «.    ( Eng.  mod,  a.,   and  lunue.]    A    males  alone  bear  horns,  which  are  short  and  con-  mad  re  p6r   I  da,    «.   ;>(.     [Mod.    Lat.  madre- 

houseor  iisyluin  for  tie-  run-  and  treatment  of  luua-    '''•''•     The  foreparts  are  rufous,  but  gray  is  the  por(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<z.| 


bercU."—Rolle*tv*:  forma 


tics  ;  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"  By  atatute  for  regulating  private  miuttuiurn."  -M.it*. 
•  l:,»r:  Comment.,  bk.  I.,  ch.  8. 

ma  dbu    ca,  *•    (Sausc.]    (See  tho  compound.) 
madbuca-tree, «. 


prevailing  hue. 
Madras,..    [Seedef.] 
fieog.:  A  city  and  presidency  in  India. 
Hadras-bulbul,  *. 
Orni/ft. :   Pycnonotvs  hcemorrhints,  a  small  bird 


roMw,  as  an  unguent  for  the  hair.  Ac.    It  is  largely  It  make*  a  neat  next  of  roots,  grass,  hair,  spiders 

employed  as  an  illuminating  agent,  and  is  said  to  wt-o-,  dtc.,  in  a  low  bush;  the  eggs  are  reddish 

POHHOW  curative  properties  in  rheomattun  aud  con-  brown,  blotched  and  speckled, 
traction  of  the  limbs.     (Prof.  H'urt.Ac.) 


.         .      .        .         .  . 

1.  ZoOI.:  The  typical  family  of  the  Madreporaria. 
The  corallum  is  much  branched,  the  openings  of 
the  polype  cells  constituting  orbicular,  tubercular 
prominence:),    with  few  rays.    There  are   usually 
twelve  small,  short  tentacles. 

2.  Palccont.:  The  family  commences  in  the  I'n- 
taceous  rocks. 

mad  ri  pbr  -I-fonn.  adj.  [Eng.  madrepon- •<; 
i  connective,  and/orm.J 

Zool. :  Perforated  with  small  holes  like  a  coral. 

madreporiform-tubercle,  «. 

Zool. :  A  spongy  tubercle,  perforated  by  minute 
apertures,  and  rising  from  a  genital  plate,  or  from 


7j  Madras  System  of  Education:  The  system  of  the  center  of  the  apical  disc.  Its  function  appears 
mutual  instruction  by  means  of  monitors,  under  to  be  that  of  admitting  water  to  the  body-cavity, 
the  superintendence  of  a  head  teacher.  It  was  excluding  injurious  solid  particles.  It  is  found  in 


ma    dl  a.  »•    [Latinized  from  the  Chilian  name 

"«£'.:  AiremsofCom                tribe  Snhm,              i  i'nt"n3iTced"'bT"Re7.  "tor"  Andrew^Beil"  into    the    the  EchiTioidea,  the  Asteroidea,  the  Ophroroidea. 

Only  kuaJntt^a^llaSatatSa    ciUtTvatSl  ftTr  "rPhan  institution  of  Madras,  India.     Dr.  Bell  was    and  the  Holothuroidea.  JA'tefcotaon.) 

the  ««-ds  in  its  native  regions,  California  andChili.  the  cli-rgyman 

Tho  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  are  in  nearly  globu-  S',r.  st-    ™«ry  * 

lar  heads.  '  hurch,   at 

madia-oil,  s.    Oil  expressed  without  heat  from  he    flr'st'  Tried 

WMUa  saliva.    It  is  transparent,  yellow,  and  with-  hU  avs'tem 

out  odor;  it  may  be  used  for  salads  or  for  oil-cake  „ 

for  cattle.  mad   -re- 

•mad    Id,  ...    [Lat.  madidiM,  from  niod«o=to  be  P*f,V  *;  .[}*£• 

wet  or  moist.]    Wet,  moist.  mmlreperla, 

w  ..  _  .  irom    HMMSF0X 
•mad    lab,  a.    [MADDISH.] 


mid  Is  ttr  -I-ftm.  ».     [(ir.  madistfrion.) 
Murg.:  A  pair  of  tweezers;  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting hairs. 

mad]  dun,  maj  dun,  «.  [Arab,  majuii  =  na 
electuary.]  A  preparation  from  the  hemp-plant, 
used  as  an  intoxicating  drug  by  tho  Turks,  Hindus, 
and  others. 


mother,  and 
perla  =  pearl.  1 
Mother  of 
pearl.  (Long- 
fellows.) 

mad-r«- 

P  b  r  a  .  s. 
[MADREPORE.] 


mad   ly\ 'madde  lye,  ././r.    [Eng.  mad,  a.;  -ly.]    typical    genus 
1.  In  a  mad  manner;  like  a  madman  or  lunatic.       "!   *ne  'am'.'J' 


Madrepora  Longicyathus. 


•Want  thoti  mad  that  no  madly  thau  did»t  anmrer 
—  S»o*««p.    fom«J»  of  Krran,  if.  2. 

2.  Franticly,  furiously. 

"The  crowd  that  madly  heare*  and  pre«M«." 

Longfellow:  Gotten  Lryend,  ii. 

3.  Lika  one  infatuated;  with  extreme  folly. 


mid  -Tl  por  He,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  madrepore;  -He 
(Pal(pont.) ;  Fr.  madreporire.] 

1.  Palasont. :  A  fossil  madrepore. 

2.  Petrol.:  A  calcareous  rock,  marked  with  radi- 
ated, prismatic  concretions,  like  the  stars  of  mad- 
repores.   Found  in  Norway,  in  Greenland,  in  Salz- 
burg,  Ac.     Called    also  Columnar   Carbonate   of 
Lime,  and  Anthraconite  (q.v.). 

mad  rl  a  18,  «.  [Ital.]  A  word  derived  from 
madrigal,  and  as,  in  the  early  operas,  madrignl- 
were  performed  between  tho  acts,  without  neces- 
sarily having  any  connection  with  them,  the  word 
came  to  be  applied  to  any  species  of  intermezzo. 

mid   rler,  mad   rl  Sr,  s.    [Fr.] 

Military  Engineering: 

1.  A  thick,  iron-plated  plank,  having  a  cavity  to 
receive  the  mouth  of  a  petard,  which  is  applied  to 
a  gate  or  other  obstacle  to  be  blown  down. 

2.  A  beam  laid  in  a  ditch  to  support  a  wall;  or  in 
a  mine  or  bomb-proof  to  support  a  side  or  roof. 

3.  A  plank  lined  with  tin  and  covered  with  earth 
to   form    roof-    over  certain  portions  of  military 


"  He  heard,  and  madly  at  the  motion  pleait'd, 
Hit*  polinh»d  bow  with  hatity  raMhuewi  mixed." 

Popt:  Homrr"*  fHad  iv.  135. 


Madroporidw 

(<V.iT'l'    The  animala  are  actiniform,  rather  short,  work's' "to  'affl)r<r protection' against"  flrog  i 

with  twelve  simple  tentacles;   the  cells  are  irregu-  ments  &c 

whichTs'iarbo^s?eynetr  oV^n ?„",&,  S^±S  ,  mid  -rl -gal,  ..  .  [Lai.  madriga,,-  for  mandriaale. 

2.  Palatmt. :  The  genus  commences  in  the  Eocene.  ' 
mad  re  pbr    al.  adj.    [Eng.  madrfpor(e) ;  -al.] 


num.) 


m  maii<(r<i  =  a  herd;    Lat.    mam/ra  =  a    stall,    a 
stable;  fir.  mandra;  Sp. &  Port,  madrigal.    Grove's 

•> — T~T  T-  r™    ^-.  — ™j'    i*^"f*.  "•'««.  r  in*.  ,^r  > .    -,it.|    Diet.  Mnxii'  suggests  the  alternative   otyms.:    (1) 
nmg   to  madrepores;    consisting  of    madre-    Ital.  innrfre  =  mutlicrt  as  the  flrst  madrigals  were 

addressed  to  tho  Virgin  mother ;  (2)  a  corruption  of 
Sp.  mtulru<t<ula  —  tho  dawn,  used  as=  Ital.  maitinata 
=  morning  song ;  (3j  from  the  name  in  Old  Castile.  | 
1.  Poet.:  A  little  amorous  poem,  sometimes  also 


pores. 

mad-r8  pbr  ar -I  a,  ».  pi.    [Mo.l.   Lat.   madre- 
maa    man,  *madde  man,  ».    [Eng.  mcid,  a.,  and    I"""(a);  Lat, .neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.) 


ZoOI. :  White  sU>ny  corals  or  madrepores,  a  sub- 


I.  A  person  ^disordered  in  the  mind  ;  a  person  of    order  of  Zoantharia,  class  Anthozoa.    ft  the  animal    called  a  pastoral  poem,  containing  some  delicate 

be  simple  it  resembles  a  sea  anemone,  having  one    and  tender  though  simple  thought,  and  consisting 


deranged  intellect;  a  lunatic. 

"Thin  makflfl  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad  " 
Huron:  Ckllde  Uarotd,  lit.  43. 

2.  One  who  is  inflamed  with  extravagant  or  un- 
controllable passion ;  one  who  is  beside  himself 
with  passion;  one  who  acts  extravagantly  or  with- 
out reason. 

m&d'  nisi,  «.    [Eng.  mad,  a.;  -nest.) 


"r  iiiiiri-  ranges  of_  tentacles,  with  an  internal  disc    of  not  less  than  three  or  four  stanzas  or  strophes. 


corals  are  simple  "  a'nd  "sepaVate','  otners  ~are  "com-    "  £"ifu»?r':""AnTmport"a'nt~8i>ecieB  of  vocal  poly 


, 

1.  The  quality  or  stateof  being  mad  or  disordered    P"u'»l.  budding  from   the  parent.    They  exist  on    phonic    composition    which    reached    its    highest 
in  mind  ;  a  state  of  disordered  or  deranged  mind  or    Vle  "°°r  "'.  tlln  8OH  at  all  depths,  f 


intellect;  lunacy. 

"  3tadxc»»  laaghlng  in  hi>  ireful  mood." 

Uru'l'n    Palamun  and  An-llr.  ii.  682. 
'1.  Extremity  of  folly ;    headstrong  or  uncontrol- 
lable passion ;  ungovernable  fury  or  rage. 
"  Hut  in  him  It  was  not  eaiiy  to  distinguish  the  mrvlnrt* 


jpths,  from  water  level  development  between  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

The    sub-order    is   very  and    the    middle   of    the    seventeenth    centuries. 

in-,   both  in    genera  and  individuals.    The  Madrigals  are  of  various  kinds—  (1)  Simplemel<«lic- 

ildina  corals,  among  others,  belong  to  it.  accompanied  by  other  parts notcontainmgcounter- 

ivided  into  ^three  groups :  (1)  Madreporariii  point   or    imitation;     (2)    elaborate  composition- 

(3)  full  of  contrapuntal  devices,  sometimes  consisting 
of  two  or  more    movements.      Strictly   speaking. 


down    to   3.UUU   fathoms. 

nnmen 

reef-bui 

It  is  d  ,_, 

.     (2)    Madreporaria' perforate,    and 
fad  rep  warm  ruaaga. 


mad    rg  p8re,  ».    [Fr.  madrepore; 


madrigals  arc  an  unaccompanied  class  of  pieces  ;  a 


11  Hadneu  and  frenzy  are  nsed  in  tho  physical    "«>?<*;   .'  }'"k%)]  „  "    e"1  Period  above  name<l  was  five  or  six. 

moral  sense;  rage  and/ury  alone  in  the  moral    „::..:.'"''•'  Tlle  English  name  of  the  genus  Mad-        mad  rl  gal  -I  an,  a.    [Eng.  madrigal;  -ian.]  Of 


•emXi  in  the  ttrst  case,   madness  is  a  confirmed  re.I>ora- 

derangement  in  the  organ  of  thought ;  frenzy  is  ,t~f>*9:   Any  C1>r"1  distinguished   by  superfl- 

only  a  temporary  derangement  from  the  violence  of  cli''  •'•ar-slmped  caviti.-s.     ( /.„,//. 

fever.    Rage,  refers  more  immediately  to  the  agitn-  The  (  ommon    Madropon-  of    the    Devonshire 

tion  that  exists  witliin:  fur,,  r..f,.r-  i,.  il....  >,        l.  coast  is  Caryophullia  smithii. 


.  o     n-  aira- 

tioa  that  exists  within  ; /iir//  refers  to  that  which    coast  l!i 


.-hows  itsolf  outwardly :  a  person  omtains  or  st  ill.- 
hinr(i//c;  but  Mo  fury  breaks  out  Into  MOM  meter- 
nal  mark  of  violence.  (Vrabh:  Kwj.  Hyium.) 

Ii  liaving  madness: 

Pathul.:  A  popular  name  for  mania  (q.v.). 

ma  don  na,  *ma  din  -a,  *•  I  Ital..  from  ,,,,i - 
ray  and  donna  (Lnt.  d»mmu)  =  la<ly.J  The  Italian 
eqyivalent  for  madam. 


or  i>ertaining  to  madrigals. 

mad    rl  gal  1st.   «.      [Eug.    madrigal:    -/-M 
writer  or  composer  of  madrigals. 

•mad-rl  gal  13r,  «.      [Eng.   madrigal; 


mad  lf>  pbr -Ic,  adj.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  m<ulrri>or(e};    writer  orcomposer  of  madrigals. 


-er.\    A 


ZoOI.:  Pierced  with  minute  holes  like  a  madre- 
pore; madreporiform  (q.  v.i. 

"The  one  neareet  the  madrrporic  iater-radiu»."— Kvl- 
letton:  Form*  of  Animal  Lift,  p.  144. 

madreporlc-canals, «.  pi. 

,--   Zitol.:  Tanals  connecting  the  ambulacral  system 

"Two  faults,  madonna,  that   drink   and   good   counsel  "' "tarflshes  with  the  openings  in  the  surface.   (Kus- 

wi)l  "mend."—  .Vtakmp.:  Tirrlftli  Klylit.  i.  8.  Slier.) 

V  It  is  appliml  specifically  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  madreporlc-plate,  -. 

the  English   "Our  Lady;"   hence,  pictures  of  the  Z«f>l. :  \  rounded,  calcareous  mass  on  the  dorsal 

Virgin  are  called  Madonnas.  surface  of  a  starfish.    (Rostiti -i •.  i 


Mid  rl  len   I  an,  <•.&».    [Seedef.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  |M-rtainin«  to  Madrid. 

B.  Assulat.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Madrid, 
ma  drls    sa,  .<.    [MEDRIHHA.I 

mad    w6rt,  .t.  {  A  cttrruption  of  Eng.  nui:ltl<  rtr,,ft.  \ 

1.  Asprrugo.  and  specially  A.  procumbent,  more 
fully  ten 1  Herman  Mudwort. 

2.  The  genus  Alyssum.     (Loudan.) 

mae,  ma,  moe,   n.     [A.  s.  m><  =  mnre.l    More. 
(Scotch.) 


ate,    ftt,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«.    wit,     h»re,     camel,    h!r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g«,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf.     work,     whd,     «6n;     mnte,     cftb.     cUre,     unite,     cttr.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     n.    o>  = «;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 


meeandrina 
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maggot 


m«e  in  drl   na,  *.    [HEANDRINA.] 

M  88-5*  nas,  B.  |  l.iit..  tlio  name  of  the  prime 
minister  and  intimate  friend  of  Augustus,  died 
B.  C.  8.J  (Sue  extract.) 

"The  name  of  Maecenas  has  been  made  immortal  by 
Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  popularly  uiwd  to  designate  an 
accomplished  statesman,  who  liven  in  cloiie  intimacy  with 
the  great«Ht  port  s  and  wits  of  hie  time,  itnd  heaps  benefits 
on  them  with  the  most  delicate  generosity."—  Macaulay: 
IIM.  Kng.,  ch.  «iiv. 

*mseg  bqte,  *.  I  A.  S.  ma;.7=kinsman,  and  bote= 
compensation.]  Compensation  for  the  murder  or 
killing  of  a  kinsman. 

mael  strom,  ».  [Danish=mUlstream.]  A  cele- 
brated whirlixMil  near  the  island  of  Moskoe,  off  tho 
coast  of  Norway.  It  is  especially  dangerous  in 
winter,  when  it  rages  so  furiously  as  to  oe  heard 
many  miles  off,  and  to  swallow  up  small  vessels 
which  approach  it. 

maen,  mane,  r.  i.    [MOAN,  r.] 

mse  na,  >.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  niain£=a  small  sea- 
fish  which  was  salted.  J 

Ichlhy.:  Tho  typical  gcuus  of  the  sub-family 
Meenides  (q.  v.).  The  common  species,  Mirna  'ml- 
</ari«*inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  feeding  on  small 
fish  and  naked  mollusks. 

msB  -nad,  ».  [Gr.  mainat  (genit.  mainados),  from 
mainomai=to  be  mad.  A  woman  who  took  part  in 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus;  hence,  a  raving,  frenzied 
woman. 

mso  -nl-dfis.,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  mcen(a)  ;  masc.  or  fern. 
adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Ichthy.:  A  sub-family  of  Sparidip,  having  the 
mouth  protrusible.  The  species  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

mte-nttr-a,  s.   [MENURA.] 

*maer,  *mabr,  s.  [Gael.  ma<w,  mamr=an  under- 
bailiff.]  A  steward  of  tho  royal  lands  under  tho 
mormaer  or  groat  steward.  [MORMAER.] 

mn'-sa,  ».  [Latinized  from  maas,  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  species.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  MKSOIP.  It 
consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  or 
toothed  loaves,  and  small  flowers  simple  or  com- 
pound; generally  with  axillary  racemes.  They  aro 
found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

mse  se  ae,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mcea(a);  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -«E.l 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinacese. 

ma-Ss  t6  -SO,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  A  direction  in  music  that  the  passage  to 
which  it  is  appended  is  to  bo  played  with  dignity, 
grandeur,  and  strength. 

Maes    trlcnt,  a.    [See  def.] 

Qenfi.  :  A  town  of  Holland,  on  tho  Macs. 

Maestrlcht-beds,  «.  pi. 

Oeol.  :  A  series  of  calcareous  beds  a  hundred  feet 
thick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Menso  at  Mspstricht, 
about  tho  ago  of  the  Faxoe  beds—  i.  e.,  tho  highest 
part  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Rocks.  Like  the 
chalk  immediately  below,  the  Maestricht  calcare- 
ous rock  contains  Belemnitella  mucronata,  Pecten 

Siadricostatus,  <tc.,  also  tho  genera  Braculites, 
amitos,  <tc.,  which  are  only  mesozoic.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  the  univalve  mollusks  Voluta 
and  Fasciolaria,  genera  not  commencing  elsewhere 
till  the  Tertiary.  It  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Secondary  and  the  Tertiary  Rocks,  but  in  all 
essential  respects  belongs  to  the  former.  In  the 
Maestricht  beds  of  St.  Peter's  Mount  was  found  tho 
huge  reptile,  Mososaurus  (q.  v.). 

ma-8s-tr6,  ».  [Ital.]  A  master  in  any  art; 
specif.,  a  master  in  music,  a  composer. 

ma  fele,  adv.  [O.  Fr.=  my  faith.]  By  or  on  my 
faith. 

•maf-fle,  v.  i.  [O.  Dut.  maffelen,  moffelen  =  to 
stammer;  Prov.  Ger.  mnffeln,  vaffeln  =  to  prattle. 
It  is  probably  of  imitative  origin.]  To  stammer. 

"The  familiar  friends  and  achollera  ...  of  Arls- 
totle  [did  imitate  him  |  in  his  stammering  and  mafflitty 
speech."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  74. 

*maf  fler,  subgf.  [Eng.  maffl(e):  -er.]  One  who 
stammers  or  stutters  ;  a  stammerer. 

"Who  enjoyne  stutters,  stammerers,  and  mafflers  to 
sing."—  />.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  68(5. 

mag,  «.    [A  contraction  for  magpie  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  halfpenny.    (Eng.  Slang.) 

"It  can't  be  worth  a  mag  to  him."—  Dickens:  Bleak 
House,  ch.  liv. 

2.  Talk,  chatter.    (Slang.) 

"If  yon  have  any  mag  in  you."—  Sail.  D'Arblau:  Diary, 
i.  100. 

*mag  -a-dls,  s.    [Gr.  magadis.] 

Music  :  An  instrument  of  twenty  strings,  on  which 
music  could  be  played  in  octaves. 


•mig   a-dlze,  t>.  i.    [Gr.  magadlzo,  from  maga- 
<tii.  1 
M»*ir  : 

1.  To  play  upon  the  magadis. 

2.  To  play  in  octaves. 
ma  gas  ,  s.    [Gr.] 

M  usic  : 

1.  The  bridge  of  a  citbara. 

2.  A  fret. 

mag  a  zine  ,  'mag  a  zin,  ».  [Old  Fr.  magazin 
(Fr.  ma0<uin),fn>m  Ital.  mugaziino=&  storehouse, 
from  Arab,  makhzan  (pi.  malchdzin)  =  a  storehouse, 
a  granary,  a  cellar;  khuzn-a  layiug-up  in  store; 
Sp.  iii<i<i:i<-<'n  .  almagacen."] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  storehouse  or  receptacle  in  which  any  things 
are  stored;  a  warehouse. 

"Stores  from  the  royal  magazine  I  bring; 
And  their  own  darts  shall  pierce  the  prince  and  king." 
Pope:  Homer's  (Myssey  uii.  156. 

2.  A  pamphlet  or  journal  periodically  published. 
and  containing  miscellaneous  essays  or  composi- 
tions. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  A  building,  vault,  or  apartment  designed 
for  the  storage  of  ammunition,  gunpowder,  and 
other  explosive  substances.    Magazines  in  field  for- 
tifications are  constructed  in  the  most  sheltered 
parts  of  the  work,  partly  underground  where  prac- 
ticable, and  are  lined  with  timber  or  with  gabions, 
the  coiling  being  of  timber  or  railway  metals.    The 
whole  is  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth 
t<>  render  the  structure  bomb-proof.    Permanent 
magazines  are  usually  constructed  of  brick,  and 
and  should  be  surrounded  by  an  earthen  mound,  so 
that  in  case  of  explosion  the  tendency  of  the  explo- 
sive force  may  be  upward. 

"  Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians'  chiefest  magazine." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxi. 

2.  Firearms:  A  chamber  in  a  gun  containing  a 
succession  of  cartridges,  which  are  fed  one  by  one 
automatically,  and  loaded  at  the  breech  of  the  gnu. 
[MAGAZINE-RIFLE.] 

3.  Naut.  :  On  shipboard  the  magazine  is  an  apart- 
ment placed  sufficiently  below  the  water-lino  to  be 
safe,  under    ordinary  contingencies,  from    tho  en- 
emy s  shot*    It  is  lined  with  sheet-copper,  antl  has 
tiers  of  shelves  on  throe  sides  and  in  the  middle  for 
the  reception  of  tho  copper  canisters,  in  which  tho 
cartridges  for  the  heavy  guns  aro  contained. 

4.  Domestic:  A  chamber  in  a  stove  or  furnace  con- 
taining a  supply  of  fuel,  which  falls  or  is  fed  into 
tho  combustion  chamber  as  the  firo  consumes  that 
previously  introduced. 

magazine  cartridge-box,  »ub»t.  A  cartridge  re- 
ceiver attached  to  a  gun,  or  to  the  person  near  the 
gun,  to  facilitate  loading. 

magazine-rifle,  ». 

Firearms:.  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"  By  a  magazine-rifle  is  meant  a  rifle  thnt  contains  within 
itself—  presumably  in  the  butt  —  a  magazine  or  reservoir 
(holding  a  limited  number  of  cartridges),  combined  with 
a  mechanical  action  which,  by  trigger  pressure  only  —  or 
at  all  events  with  the  aid  of  one  other  motion  —  performs 
all  the  functions  of  loading;  so  that,  tho  magazine  being 
tilled  beforehand,  the  flrer  can  repeat  his  shots  almost  as 
quickly  as  he  can  take  aim  and  fire."  —Saturday  Review. 

magazine-stove,  «.  A  stove  in  which  is  a  fuel- 
chamber  which  supplies  coal  to  the  fire  as  that  in 
tho  grate  burns  away. 

•mag  a  zine  ,  >.  t.  &.  i.    [MAGAZINE,*.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  store  up,   as   in   a   magazine;  to 
accumulate  for  future  use. 

"  Being  magazined  up  in  a  diary  might  Mire  for  mate- 
rials."— SorfA.  Kfamen,  p.  ZB. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  conduct  or  edit  a  magazine. 
"Urban  or  Sylvan,  or  whatever  name 

Delight  thee  most,  thou  foremost  in  the  fame 

Of  magazining  chiefs,  whose  rival  page, 

With  monthly  medley,  courts  the  curious  age." 

Byrom:  The  Passive  Participle's  Petition. 

•mag  a  lin  -8r,  ».  [Eng.  magatin(e);  -tr.]  One 
who  writes  in  or  for  a  magazine. 

"  If  a  magaziner  be  dull  upon  the  Spanish  war  he  soon 
has  us  up  again  with  the  ghost  in  Cock  Lane."  —  Qotd- 
smilh:  Essay  9. 

tmag-a  zin  -1st,  «.  [Eng.  magazin(e)  ;  -ist.)  The 
same  as  MAOAZINEE  (q.  v.). 

"The  modern  magatinist  is  a  pitiable  poetaster."  — 
Mortimer  Collins:  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  I.  102. 

Mag  -da-la,  «.    [See  def.] 

Oeog.:  The  capital  of  Abyssinia. 

Hagdala-red,  s. 

Chem.:  Naphthaline-red.  A  bonntifn]  I  rrildypdU- 
covered  in  1867  by  Von  Schiendl,  at  Vienna.  It  i- 
prepared  from  naphthylamino  by  tho  elimination 
of  :t  molecules  of  hydrogen  from  3  molecules  of  the 


base,  3Cii>H9S-3H2  =  CjoHjiNa  =  awwlinaphthyU- 
mine,  and  this,  on  being  combined  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forms  the  Magdala-red  of  commerce. 
It  is  a  dark-brown,  somewhat  crystalline  powder, 
possessing  a  tinctorial  power  equal  to  fuchsine.  but 
surpassing  it  in  being  a  very  fast  color. 

mag  -da  Un,  «.  [After  Mary  Magdalene  (Lake 
vii.  M  MI,  though  it  is  not  universally  accepted 
that  she  was  the  woman  referred  to  in  the  passage.] 
A  reformed  prostitute  ;  an  inmate  of  a  female  peni- 
tentiary. 

magdalen-hospltal,  magdalen-asy  lum,  s.  An 
asylum  or  institution  for  the  reception  of  prosti- 
tutes, with  a  view  to  their  reformation  ;  a  female 
penitentiary. 

If  An  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen  was 
formed  at  Marseilles  in  1272.  Similar  communities 
followed  at  Naples  and  Metz.  The  Magdalen  Hos- 
pital in  London  was  founded  in  1758. 

•mag  di  -lS-5n,  <•  [Or.  mo0da!i'a=the  crumb  of 
broad.] 
Medicine: 

1.  A  pill. 

2.  A  roll  of  plaster. 

Mag   de  burg,  «.    [See  def.] 

Oeog.  :  A  town  on  the  Elbe. 

Magdeburg  Centuries,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  the  first  com- 
prehensive work  by  Protestant  divines  on  Church 
history.  The  name  is  appropriate  because  it  was 
planned  and  begun  at  Magdeburg,  and  because  it 
was  divided  into  centuries.  Baronius  wrote  his 
Annales  Ecclesiastici  in  reply  to  the  Centuries. 
[('ENTUBIATOR.] 

Magdeburg-hemispheres,  .-.  pf.  A  device  for 
ascertaining  tho  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure 
on  a  given  surface,  consisting  of  Hemispheres  of 
brass  whoso  edges  are  carefully  ground  together  to 
make  an  air-tight  joint.  Theexporimentoriginated 
with  Otto  Guerickc,  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg, 
about  1654.  Tho  edges  of  the  hemispheres,  being 
greased  with  oil  or  tallow,  are  brought  together, 
and  a  stop-cock  in  one  of  them  screwed  into  the 
center  of  an  air-pump  plate.  The  cock  being 
opened,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  pump  made,  the 
sphere  is  thus  exhausted  of  contained  air,  and,  the 
cock  being  closed,  is  removed  from  the  plate  and 
affixed  to  a  handle,  and  is  ready  for  the  illustration 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Nearly  fifteen  pounds 
of  force  to  the  square  inch  will  bo  required  to  draw 
them  asunder.  To  separate  them  readily,  it  is  only 
necessary  toopen  the  stop-cock  and  re-aamit  air. 

•mage,  ».  [Lat.  magus;  Gr.  ma0o»=a  Magian, 
one  of  a  Median  tribe,  an  enchanter,  a  magician.] 
[MAGI.]  A  magician. 

"  The  hardy  maid  .  .   .  the  dreadful  Stage  there  found 
Dene  busied  "bout  worke  of  wondrous  end." 

Spenser:  F.  0..  III.  lii.  14. 

Mag  81  Ian  1C.  a.  [See  dof.]  Pertaining  to 
Magellan,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  navigator. 

Magellanlc-clonds,  *.  pi.  Three  conspicuous 
whitish  nebulae,  of  a  cloud-like  appearance,  near 
the  south  pole. 

Magellanlc-province,  «. 

ZoOl.  <t  Oeog.  :  A  marine  province  including  the 
coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, those  of  South  America  from  Point  Melo  on 
the  east  to  Concepcion  on  the  west. 

Ma-ggn'-ta,  «.    [See  def  .] 

1.  Geog.:  A  city  of  Italy,  24  miles  N.  W.  of  Pavia. 
celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the 
French  and  Sardinians,  June  4,  1859. 

2.  Chem.  :  One  of  the  red  dyes  from  aniline.  [ANI- 
LINE-RED.] 

magg,  r.  t.    [  Ktym.  doubtful.]    To  steal. 
magg,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    [MAO.] 

1.  A  halfpenny.    (Slang.) 

2.  (PI.)  A  gratuity  which  servants  expect  from 
those  to  whom  they  drive  any  goods.    (Scotch.) 

mag  gl-m5n  1-feet,  «.  [For  Maggy  many  feet.  \ 
A  centipede.  (Scotch.) 

mig-gl-or  -3,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  Major,  as  a  scale  or  interval. 

mag-got,  *mag  at,  *mag  ot,  *mak-ed,  subst. 
[Wei.  mocai,  maceiad  —  a  maggot  ;  maqiaid  = 
worms,  grubs,  from  maotad=breeding;  magad=& 
brood;  magu—fo  breed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  larva  of  a  fly  or  other  insect  :  a  grab, 
a  worm. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  whim,  a  crotchet,  an  odd  fancy. 
•(2)  A  careless,  idle  fellow. 

"You  were  as  great  a  magg"'  as  any  in  the  world."— 
Bailey-.  Erasmus,  p.  177. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat.    5ell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


maggot-pie 

II.  .iftlit'  lat.-r  nani'--  i.'ivt-n  t"  f.*i: 

ftltB,  and  piece*  <»f  an  tnipromptu  character.    Tin* 
in<»?.t  celebrated  of  tin-.--  fancies  was  tbut  by  Mote- 
M 

•maggot-pie,  'maggoty-pie,  «.    Tho  magpie. 

"AuKnrs  i.ti.l  uniitTHtood  r*»lmionn  bmve 
By  i.,"',"'"'  I-" '•  ""'1  ctiou^hM,  an<i  rook*  brought  forth 
TUB  •n'cret'itt  man  of  tiltwul." 

SA,,i>-;,..  Mtiftxth,  iii.  4. 

mig  gOtlnSss.  x.  J  Kn«.  mtujyoty, ; -nrx*. }  Tho 
quality  or  Mat<>  <>f  IXUUK  iua^'k'*''y  or  ubouodiuK 
^^•itllnIa^rk'^'l^. 

mag  g6t  ISh,  (i.  [Eug.  maggot;  -lsh.~\  Maffgoty, 
whimsical. 

mag    g6t  j^,  '(.    !  Knir   i'»i<i<jot;  -y.] 


1.  Full  of  maggot.-;  mie-ted  or  abounding  with 
maggots. 

2.  Whimsical,  capricious. 

"The  common  saying  that  a  whimsical  person  is  mag- 
goty.  or  baagvl  Tiiutrt-:"'-  in  hit  hfud.  perhapii  arose  from 
the  freaks  the  sheep  have  been  observed  to  exhibit  when 
infested  by  bots," — Kirby  tf  >/*^»i.-r.  Intrutl.  t"  Entttmut- 
"9V,  P.  »*• 

maggot-headed,  </.  Having  a  head  full  of 
wbinis ;  whimsical,  capricious. 

Ha  gl,  ».  pi.  [M.MiK.J  The  caste  of  priosts 
among  the  ancient  Medcs  and  Persians;  holy  men 
of  the  East. 

TI  The  first  mention  of  Magi  in  history  seems  to 
be  in  Jer.  xxxix.  :4,  I-*.  where  one  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's officers  WHS  called  Rab-Mag=Chief  of  the 
Magi.  Herodotus  ii.101)  describes  them  as  onoof 
the  six  Median  tribes.  Afterward  they  became  the 
Persian  sacred  caste.  Thotireck  word  in  Matt,  ii.l, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ''wise  men,"  is  magoi'=Magi. 
Ultimately  the  caste  sunk  into  mere,  magicians 

[MAOIC.I 

•m&    gl  an,  a.  A  s.    [Eng.  mayi ;  -an.] 

A.  An  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Magi. 

B.  Assubstantif  : 

1.  One  of  the  Persian  Magi;  a  priest  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  religion. 

2.  A  magician. 

"Leave  her  to  me,  rejoined  the  moo/an." 

Kent*:  Cap  and  Bells,  Ix. 

•Mi  -gl-an-I? m,  «.  [Eng.  magian;  -um.]  The 
doctrines  or  philosophic  tenets  of  the  Magi. 

[ZOBOASTRIANISM.] 

mig  Ic,  'mag  ike,  "mag  ick,  a.  A.  t.  [French 
jtt<tijt<jn<  -iu;ixn-i\\.  from  Lat.  mayicut;  Or.  mayi- 
koa,  from  magos=<mo  of  the  Magi,  an  enchanter,  a 
magician  ;  mar/ria  =  magic;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  may- 
tco=magical ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  maj/ia^magic.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  magic  ;  used  in  magic ;  as,  a 
muffi'c  wand. 

2.  Using  or  having  power  to  use  magic. 
"They  by  the  altar  stand,  while  with  loose  hair 

The  magic  prophetess  begins  her  prayer." 

Waller:   yirgifs  fnels,  Iv. 

8.  Working  or  worked  by  or  as  if  by  magic ;  as,  a 
magic  lantern. 

4.  Having  extraordinary  or  supernatural  power; 
exercising  a  preternatural  influence. 

"An  epic  scarce  ten  centurlea  could  claim. 
While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magtc  name." 
Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Kevteicers. 

5.  Done  or  produced  by  or  as  if  by  magic. 

"And  that  dlstill'd  by  magle  nights,    .    .    . 
Hhall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  lii.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  art  or  protended  art  of  putting  in  action 
the  power  of  spirits  ;  the  science  or  art  of  producing 
preternatural   effects    by    the   medium    of    super 
natural  means,  or  the  aiu  of  departed  spirits,  or  tin- 
occult    powers   of   nature;  sorcery,  enchantment, 
witchcraft. 

2.  A  power  or  influence  similar  to  that  of  magic 
or  enchantment ;  as,  the  magic  of  love,  the  magic  of 
a  name. 

V  A  belief  in  magic  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
earliest  growths  or  human  thought.  It  is  every- 
where present,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Out- 
lying races  and  castes  and  sects,  once  dominant, 
but  which  have  now  lost  their  supremacy,  are 
credited  with  the  pn--c--ion  of  supernatural  powers 
by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the  lost  position. 
Thus  gypsies  and  clairvoyants  reap  a  rich  harvest 
from  the  credulity  of  many  unlearned, superstitious 
people.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Ireland  miraculous 
power  is  attributed  to  suspended— or,  as  they  are 
euphemistically  called  "  blessed  "—priest*.,  rather 
than  to  the  ordinary  clergy.  (Carleton  :  Traits;  The 
Lianhan  Shee.)  The  practice  of  magic  hail  it- 
origin  in  the  belief  in  an  objective  connection 
between  two  things— a  man  and  a  rude  drawing  or 
image  of  him,  or  two  events— as  between  the  birth 
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of  a  child  and  the  fining  or  netting  of  a  particular 

when,  in  truth,  HIM  connection  could  only  be 

-nhjective.     (Ti/lur:  Knrlii  Hint.  Mniikniil,  ch.  \  i  ; 

l-riin.  full.,  ch.  iv.,  aud  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  B.  v. 

•  ir  lilurk  uKigir:  Magic  proper,  or  that  aMf 
ion  of  it  which  in  former  time-  [all  into  the  band* 
of  unofficial  person-,  or  was  practiced  with  malefic 
Intentions. 

(2)  Celestial    mnijir :    A    supposed    supernatural 
power  which  gave  to  spirits  a  kind  of  dominion 
over  the  planet.-,  and  to  the  planets  an  iuiluuuco 
over  man. 

(3)  Xatural  magic:  The  art  of  applying  natural 
rau-es  to  produce  effects  apparently  supernatural. 

(4)  Bupenttttaiu  or  oeotic  mafie :  The  invocation 
of  devils  or  demons  involving  the  supposition  of 
some  tacit  or  express  agreement  between  them  and 
human  beings. 

(5)  White  magic: 

(a)  Magic  practiced  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
[\VHITE-WITCII.J 

"The  practice  of  whttr-mngic  is  not  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cept* of  \the  Mahometan]  religion."— Athenatum. 

(6)  The  art  of  performing  tricks  and  exhibiting 
illusion*  by  aid  of  apparatus,  excluding  feats  of 
dexterity  in  which  there  is  no  deception,  together 
with  the  performance  of  such  automaton  figures  as 
are  actuated  in  a  secret  and  mysterious  manner. 
(Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  8th.) 

magic-Circle,  t.  A  circle  invented  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, founded  upon  the  same  principles  aud  possessing 
similar  properties  with  the  magic  square  of 
squares. 

magic-lantern,  «.  An  instrument  by  which  the 
images  of  objects,  usually,  but  not  always,  trans- 
parent, and  paintings  or  diagrams  drawn  upon 
glass  are  exhibited,  considerably  magnified,  upon  a 
wall  or  screen.  Its  invention  has  been  attributed 
to  Roger  Bacon  about  the  year  1261,  but  it  was  first 
generally  made  known  by  Baptista  Porta  in  his 
Natural  Magick,  and  by  Kircher,  1669-70,  who  de- 
scribed it  in  his  Ars  magna  Lucis  et  L'mbrce.  The 
instrument  consists  of  a  case  or  box  to  confine  all 
scattered  rays  from  some  powerful  light  which 
occupies  the  center,  and  which  may  be  aided  by  a 
reflector.  On  one  side  of  the  box  powerful  lenses 
condense  the  diverging  rays  upon  the  painting  or 
other  object,  which  slides  in  a  sort  of  stage.  Another 
object-glasSj  or  focussing  lens,  usually  achromatic, 
throws  the  image  of  the  highly  illuminated  object 
upon  the  screen,  thefocus  being  adjusted  by  sliding 
this  lens  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  object, 
usually  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  magnitude  of 
the  imago  depends  upon  the  relative  distances  of 
the  object  from  the  lens,  and  of  the  lens  from  the 
screen.  Powerful  lanterns  give  a  brilliant  picture 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  of  a  slide  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

magic-square,  «.  A  square  figure  formed  by  a 
series  of  numbers  in  mathematical  proportion,  so 
disposed  in  parallel  and  equal  rows  that  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  in  each  row  or  line,  taken  perpendicu- 
larly, horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal. 

magic-tree,  ». 

But.:  Canlun  buzifolia.  a  native  of  Peru.  The 
name  Magic-tree  is  a  rendering  of  the  native  Indian 
name. 

mag   Ic  al,  *mag   Ic  all,  a.   [Eng.  magic;  -aJ.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  magic. 

2.  Having  magic  or  supernatural  powers.    (Said 
of  things.) 

"Some  have  funded  that  envy  ban  a  certain  magical 
force  in  it."—  Sttrlr:  Spectator,  No.  18. 

•3.  Having  the  power  of  using  magic.  (Said  of 
persons. ) 

4.  Acting  or  produced  as  if  by  magic. 

"Arkwrlght  had  yet  not  taught  how  it  might  be  worked 
up  with  a  -1',-f'i  and  precision  which  seeui  magtcal." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

If  Magic  differs  from  magical  in  that  the  former 
ia  not  used  predicativcly ;  thus  we  say  the  effect 
was  magical,  but  we  speak  of  a  mayic  lantern. 

m&g-lc  al  If,  (i</r.  [Eng.  magical;  -ly.}  In  a 
magical  manner;  by  or  as  if  by  magic. 

ma  £1  clan,  *ma-gl  cl-en,  «.  [Fr.  ma</«ci«n.] 
One  skilled  in  magic ;  one  who  practices  magic  or 
the  black  art ;  a  sorcerer,  an  enchanter,  a  necro- 
mancer. 

"Hesent  and  called  for  all  them«0/rmn«  of  Egypt,  and 
all  the  wise  men  thereof."— Oencstt  ill.  8. 

m«.  gllp  ,  ma  gllph  ,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Art:  A  vehicle  for  colors,    consisting  of  linseed 
which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  in- 
fluence of  the  air  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  mastic  varnish.    (  Weale.) 
mag   11  us, .«.    [Latinized  from  native  name.] 
y.t>n\. :  A  genus  of  siphonostomatous  gasteropoda, 
family   Buccinidee.    It   contains  but  one   species, 
Maijilun  antiquui,  parasitic  in  live  corals  in  the 
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RedSca.andonthecoastof  JavaandtheMnnriuu-. 
When  young  the  shell  of  Magi  lux  wmurMand  tlins. 
a-*  Km  animal  eats  its  way  horizontally  through  the 
living  mass  of  coral,  it  becomes  prolonged  into  an 
irregular  tube,  filled  with  solid  shell  matter,  the 
animal  residing  at  the  extremity.  The  tube  is 
sometimes  fifteen  inches  long, aud  very  heavy.  Tim 
animal  has  a  concentric  lamellar  operculum,  with 
its  nucleus  near  the  outer  edge.  ( Woodtcard.) 

'ma  gig  ter,  *.  [Lat.]  Master,  sir;  a  mode  of 
address  equivalent  to  the  modern  Doctor. 

mag  IB  ter  I  -al.  a.  [Lat.  magitteriua=belong- 
ing  to  a  master;  timyisti-r  —  u  master. j 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  master;  suitable  to 
a  master. 

2.  Domineering,   proud,  arrogant,  insolent,  dec- 
potic,  dogmatic,  imperious. 

"  He  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air, 
His  own  offences."         Cvurpfr.-  Charity,  498. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate. 

"The  plump  convivial  parson  often  bean 
The  magisterial  sword  in  vain." 

Cnirper:  Talk,  i».  MS. 

•I.  Of  the  rank  of  a  magistral  •. 

•II.  < 'U'  in. :  Pertaining  to  magistery. 

•mat  Is-ter-I-al  -1-tf ,  subtt,  tKug.magiiterial; 
-ity.}  Domination. 

"When  these  statutes  were  first  In  the  state  or  magts- 
teriality  thereof."— fuller:  (/,.  Hist.,  IX.  iv.  11. 

mag  Is- ter  -I-»l-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  magisterial;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  magisterial  manner:  with  the  air  of  a 
master;  arrogantly,  despotically,  dogmatically. 

"The  claim  of  infallibility,  or  even  of  authority  to  pre- 
scribe tiiagistertally  to  the  opinions  and  consciences  of 
men,  whether  in  an  individual,  or  in  assemblies  and  col- 
lections of  men,  is  never  to  be  admitted." — Up.  Hursley, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

2.  Asa  magistrate;  in  the  capacity  of  a  magis- 
trate. 

"A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  it  were 
spoken  <u<t'ji*t'  riiilly."  —Itact'ii:  Advice  to  ytlliers. 

ma*  Is  ter  1  al  ness.,  ».  [English  magisterial; 
•ness.  T  The  quality  or  state  of  being  magisterial ;  the 
air  and  manner  of  a  master;  haughtiness,  imp.-ii- 
ousuess. 

"Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a  magisterial- 
ness  in  matters  of  opinion;  the  other  a  poaitiveneM  in 
relating  matters  of  fact:  In  the  one  we  impose  upon  men's, 
understanding*,  in  the  other  on  their  faith." — Government 
nfttic  Tongue. 

mag    Is  ter  f,s.    [Lat.  magisterium,  neut.  sing, 
of  mayisteriu*—  |>ertainiug  to  a  master.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lanyuage: 

1.  A  magisterial  injunction;  an  order  given  with 
authority. 

2.  A  medicine  or  remedy  supposed  to  be  of  excep- 
tional efficacy ;  a  magistral. 

•II.  Chem.:  (See  extract.) 

"Although  magtsterit  be  a  term  variously  enough  em- 
ployed by  chyraists,  and  particularly  used  by  Paracelsus 
to  signify  very  different  things;  yet  the  best  notion  1 
know  of  It,  and  that  which  1  find  authorized  even  tiy  1'nr- 
acelsus  in  some  passages,  where  he  expresses  himself 
mor*  distinctly  is,  thatitis  a  preparation  whereby  there 
ia  not  an  analvsis  made,  of  the  body  assigned,  nor  an  ex- 
traction of  this  or  that  principle,  but  the  whole,  or  very 
near  the  whole  body,  bv  the  help  of  some  additament. 
greater  or  less,  is  turned  into  a  body  of  another  kind." — 
Hofle:  Work,,  i.  637. 

mig  -IB  tra-9?,  «.    [Eng.  magistra(te) ;  -cy.~l 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

"That  indistinct  and  fluctuating  character  which  be- 
longs to  the  accounts  of  the  origins  of  the  other  ani-ient 
magistracies."— Lewis.  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  1 1865), 
ii.  86. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  magistrates  collectively, 
mag   Is  tral,  *mag  -Is-trall,  ".<&<.    [Lat.  mag- 

itttrulix,  from  /M'/'/i.sN  /•  -  a  master.] 
A:  -I.-*  ui{j"-(ii-'  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate;   suiting  a 
magistrate;  magisterial. 

"  Your  assertion  of  the  original  of  set  forms  of  liturgy. 
I  justly  say  is  more  tmiuistrall  than  true,  and  such  i.  - 
own  testimonies  confute." — Bp.  Hall:  Answer  tu  thr  Vmd. 
vfSmectymnuus,  §2. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sovereign  remedy  or  medi- 
cine ;  acting  as  a  sovereign  remedy. 

"Let  it  be  aome  magistrall  opiate."— Bacon.-  Hist,  of 
Life  and  Death,  p.  29. 

H.  Applied  to  a  preparation  prescribed  extern; .o- 
raneously  or  for  the  occasion;  as  rlUtincui*h"d 
from  an  officinal  medicine,  or  one  kept  prepared  in 
the  shops. 

B.  As  substantive: 
1.  Fortification: 

(1)  The  lino  whore  the  scarp,  if  prolonged,  wonld 
intersect  the  top  of  the  copiug  or  cordon. 


Ote,     fit,     fare,      amidst,     what,     fall,     fatter;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     air,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cab,     cUre,     unite,     car,     rale,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  Tho  guiding  lino  which  defines  the  first  figure 
of  t  he  works  of  a  fortification.  Called  also  magis- 
tral line. 

*2.  Mrd.:  A  sovereign  medicine  or  remedy. 

"  I  finde  a  vaate  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of 
receipts  and  nnijintratnt  anmngHt  writers,  appropriated  to 
this  disease,  some  of  the  chief  eat  I  will  rehearse," — Bur~ 
t»n:  Anatomy  of  Mrlauchiily,  p.  382. 

;i.  Detail.:  A  suhstani'o  obtained  from  copper 
P.\ rites  lor  raw  magistral.),  which  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Mexico.  These  ores,  according  to  Napier, 
rontain  from  7'47  to  i:V7.r>  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is 
reduced  to  powder  by  dry  stamping  and  grinding. 
It  is  used  especially  in  the  patio  process  of  amalga- 
mation. Some  authorities  state  that  the  copper 
pyrites  are  roasted  ami  ground,  but  this  would  seem 
TO  detract  from  their  activity,  which  is  due  to  tin- 
action  of  their  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  salt, liberat- 
ing muriatic  acid. 

ma&~ls- tr&l  -I  tjf,  «.  [English  magistral;  -ify.} 
Despotic  authority,  as  in  matter  of  opinion;  dog- 
matism. 

"The  physicians  have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tradition 
iui'1  experience  by  their  mtit/intratitiea,  in  adding,  and 
taking  out,  and  changing." — Bacon;  On  Learning,  ok.  ii. 

mag  -Is  tral  If,  m/r.  [Eng.  magistral;  -ly.]  In 
a  magistral  manner;  magisterially,  dogmatically, 

ma£  is  trand  ,  s.  [Low  Latin  magistrantlwt, 
gerund  of  tnujfiatro^to  make  a  master  of,  to  confer 
a  degree  on,  from  Lat.  mayister—VL  master.]  In  tho 
rniversity  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  a  student  in  arts 
in  i  lie  lust  year  of  his  curriculum. 

mag  Is  trate,  *mag-e  strat,  *maj  es  trat,  s. 
[Fr.  iiutifixtntt,  from  Lat.  mctgi*tratu8~ (\)  a  magis- 
tracy, i^ii  a  magistrate,  from  ?»mtft*fer=a  master; 
[t&l.  mayistrato ;  Sp.  magintrado.]  A  public  civil 
otlit-er,  invested  with  legislative,  executive,  or  judi- 
cial authority.  In  a  narrower  sense  this  term 
includes  only  inferior  judicial  officers,  as  justices 
of  tho  peace.  Tin*  President  is  the  chief  magistrate 
of  tho  United  States;  the  governors  are  the  chief 
magistrates  of  their  respective  states.  [JUSTICE.] 

"He  who  was  the  magistrat?,  after  long  abusing  his 
powers,  has  at  last  abdicated  them."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Ktnj.,  ch.  x. 

mai-Is  trat  Ic,    *mag-is-trat-ick,     mag  is 
trat  I  cal,  a.    [Eng.  »mywfraf  (e) ;  -ir,  -ira/.J   Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate  or  magistrates  ;  hav- 
ing the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 

41  Not  of  the  internal  and  essential  glory  which  is  in 
•aptefraffo  or  ecclesiastic  power  and  order."—  Bp.  Taylor.- 
Artiftcmt  llnn'lxnmrness,  p.  16t». 

tmfi.£ -ls-tr$L  ture,   «.    [Fr.,  from  magistral* 
magistrate.  1    Magistracy, 
mag  -ma,  s.    [dr.,  from  iu<uw»  =  to  knead.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matter 
in  a  thin  paste. 

'1.  A  confection. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phar.:    Tho    thick  residuum  obtained  after 
expressing  certain  substances  to  extract  the  fluid 
parts.    Tho  grounds  which  remain  after  treating  a 
Mibstance  with  water,  alcohol,    or  any  other  men- 
struum.   (Dtttwliaon.) 

2.  Petrol.:   The  name  given  by  Vogelsang  and 
Rosen busch    to    homogeneous,  amorphous  mineral 
matter  which  cannot  bo  investigated  except  under 
high  magnifying  powers.    (Rutley.) 

Ii  Reticulated  Mama : 

Anat,;  The  golatinaform  substance  found  be- 
tween tlie  chorion  and  the  amnion  in  tho  early  period 
*>f  embryonic  existence. 

Mag  na  Ch&r'-tat  Mag  ng.  Car-ta,  s.  [Lat., 
•me  Great  Charter.] 

1.  Originally  the  (Jreat  Charter  of  tho  liberties  of 
England  and  subsequently  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  (Magna  Charta  Libert ahim)t  signed  and 
-ealed  by  K  i uc  John  at  tlie  demand  of  his  barons, 
at  Kunnymecle,  on  June  19,  1215.  It  was  several 
times  confirmed  by  his  successors.  Its  most  impor- 
tant articles  were: 

1.  Relating    to    the   Church.     That   the  church    should 
['>»>s«-ss  nil  its  privileges  inviolate,  especially  freedom  of 
election  to  benefices. 

2.  Iti-tntiiiy  to  the  Barons.    That  reliefs  be  limited   to  a 
tUed  tutm,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  tenant :    That  aids 
be  demanded  only  in  the  three  cases — knighthood  of  the 
"I'l, 'st.  son,  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter,  und  the  ransom 
of  t  he  king's  person;  in  every  other  case  neither  aid  nor 
scutago  to  be  imposed  but  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil:    That    guardians    in   chivalry    may    not    waste    the 
esttite,  nor  marry  the  heir  during  minority;  nor  to  their 
disparagement,   nor  compel  widows  to  marry:    That  the 
forest  law  be  mitigated:  and  that  whatever  privileges  the 
kin?  grants  hia  vassals,  they  in  like  manner  shall  grant 
ko  theirs. 

3.  Relating  to  Trader*.    Thut  London  and  other  towns 
retain  their  ancient  privileges:    Thitt  there  be  one  weight 
ui'l  measure  throughout  the  realm:  and  that  freedom  of 

commerce  be  granted  to  foreign  merchants. 
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4.  Rt tilting  to  Frtfmtn  flfnrrnlly.  That  right  or  ju*tic«  b« 
not  Hold,  or  refuited,  or  dtflHyud :  Thut  no  treomuu  be  im- 

Kriituned,  or  lotte  Ilia  freehold,  or  free  cuatonm,  or  be  out* 
twed,  or  otherwise  j>uninhtjd,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  laud:  That  no  person  be 
fine.l  to  his  utter  ruin,  but  only  according  to  hl»  offense, 
iinil  IIIMUIIB  of  payment,  and  that  no  man  be  deprived  of 
Iji-.  i  u*trumont*of  labor:  That  all  men  may  travel  out  of 
tlie  kingdom,  and  return  when  they  pleaae:  That  a  man 
may  make  what  will  he  pleusen,  and,  dying  without  one, 
the  l.ivv  shall  make  one  for  him:  and  that  the  Court  of 
Common  PleaH  shall  no  longer  follow  the  king's  person, 
but  be  held  in  some  certain  place,  and  be  open  to  all. 

It  will  he  seen  from  tho  following  extract  that 
la  C'harta  uo  longer  exists  in  the  lotter: 

"Just  before  the  weary  Commons  adjourned,  they  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed  a  bill  repealing  a  number  of  ob- 
solete statutes,  among  which  was  Jfriyna  Cfturta.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter  had  long 
since  been  embodied  in  a  number  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  legal  decisions  ranging  between  the  time  of 
King  John  and  that  of  Queen  Victoria." — London  Dtiilu 
Telegraph. 

2.  Any  fundamental  constitution  guarantceing 
rights  and  privileges. 

•mag  n&l'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  mogna/i'»=great,  from 
mu<jr>tiu)=great.J  A  great  deed  or  feat ;  something 
above  the  common. 

•mag  nan  I  mate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ma0ni(u»)=great. 
and  Eng.  animate. J  To  cheer;  to  make  groat- 
hearted. 

"  Present  danger  magnantmate»  them." — ffatptlt:  Do- 
dona's  Vrove,  p.  4. 

m&g-n»-nlm  -I-tjf,  *mag-na-nlm-i-tee, «.  [Fr. 

iii-i'i<t<i n i in *!<  .  from  Lat.  maynnnimitatew,  accus. 
of  maQiianimitas.  from  maynanimus  =  magnani- 
mous i.u.  v.);  Ital.  maynanimitti;  Sp.  maynanimi- 
duil.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  boitur  magnanimous ; 
that  elevation  and  dignity  of  soul  which  encount- 
ers danger  or  trouble  with  tranquillity  and  firmness, 
which  raises  the  possessor  above  revenge,  which 
makes  him  disdain  injustice  and  moannesus,  which 
prompts  him  to  act  and  make  tuicrincos  for  noble 
objects,  and  which  makes  him  delight  in  acts  of 
benevolence  and  usefulness. 

mag  nan  I  mous,  a.  [Lat.magnani'miM=great- 
souleu,  from  maynu*  =  groat,  and  animus  =  the 
mind:  Fr.  maymtnime;  Ital. &  Sp.  ?Ha;;miHimo. J 

1.  Ureatof  mind;  elevated  and  dignified  in  soul 
or  sentiment ;  above  what  is  mean,  low,  or  ungener- 
ous ;  brave,  high-souled. 

"  For  he  was  great  of  heart,  ningnunfmoH*.  courtly,  cour- 
ageous." /  "ic/M/"!*'  Milf»  >'«  »'l  /*t< .  Hi. 

2.  Dictated  by,  characteristic  of,   or   springing 
from  magnanimity ;    noble,  generous;  as,  a  iiuty- 
nanimous  action. 

mag  nan  i  mous  If ,  adr.  [Eng.  maifiianimatu; 
!'/.\  In  a  magnanimous  manner;  with  magna- 
nimity; with  dignity  or  elevation  of  soul  or  senti- 
ment; bravely. 

mag  -nate,  ».  [Fr.  mnonat,  from  Lat.  mni/natem. 
accus.  of  maj7nas=priuce,  from  »wignu«=great ;  Sp. 
A  Ital.  magnate.] 

1.  A  person  of  rank,  position,  note,  or  distinction 
in  any  line  or  sphere. 

"  The  lives  and  estates  of  the  magnatrfi  of  the  realm  had 
been  at  his  mercy." — Atacaulity  Hint.  Eny.t  ch.  iv. 

2.  One  of  the  nobility  or  certain  high  officers  of 
state  forming  the  House  of  Magnates  in  the  na- 
tional representation  of  Hungary,  and  formerly  of 
Poland. 

*mag  -nfifj,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Or.]    A  magnet. 
*magnes-stone,  t.    A  magnet. 

"A hideous  rocke  is pight 
Of  mightie  rnagnes-stnnf.'1 

Spenur:  F.  Q..  II.  lii.  4. 

mag-ne  -al-a   s  as  sh  > ,  <i.    [MAOXESIUM.] 

1.  Min.:  The  same  as  PERICLASE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  If  administered  in  small  doses,  mag- 
nesia acts  as  an  ant  acid  ;  if  in  quantity  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  neutralize  acids  in  the  stomach,  it 
passes  undigested  into  the  intestines,  and  may  form 
concretions.    The  salts  of  magnesia  are  purgatives. 
It   is  given  as  a   lithontriptic,  from  its  power  of 
dissolving  uric  acid,  and  in  gouty  diseases,    (.(.fur- 
roil.) 

magnesia-alba,  s. 

Chem.  <£•  Phar.:  A  complex  mixture  of  various 
carbonates  of  magnesia.  It  is  obtained  as  a  light, 
bulky  white  powder  by  precipitating  soluble  mag- 
nesia salt  with  sodic  carbonate. 

magnesia- water,  ».  A  kind  of  aerated  water 
produced  by  impregnating  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  solution  with  ten  timi's  its  weight  of  carbonic 
acid. 

mag  ne  -si  an  is  as  ghi,  a.  [Eng.  »i'ir/ncj/(«); 
-an.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  maiinesia;  partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  magnesia  ;  containingorresembling 
magnesia. 


magnesium 

magnesian-alum,  «. 

Sfin.  :  The  same  as  PICKEEISOITE  (q.  T.). 

magnesian-llmestone,  t. 

Petrol.,  Oeol.  *  Palctt,nt.:  A  limestone  composed 
of  carbonate  of  liino  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  sometimes  Ix'ing  nearly 
titty  per  cent.  It  effervesces  much  more  slow!}  with 
acids  than  common  limestone  ^carbonate  of  lime). 
It  i^  sometimes  earthy,  sometimes  hard  and  com* 
pact.  One  variety  of  it  is  dolomite  (q.  y.).  TbU 
Rutley  makes  a  synonym  of  magnesian-liun'stone. 
The  typical  kind  of  magnesian-liiiu>st<mi>.  m-m-rally 
associated  with  marl  slate,  is  from  tin-  Middle  Per- 
mian. Its  characteristic  fossils 


. 

thi'inii,  Mutilui  septifer,  &c.  (Lytll.t  It  was 
originally  formed  in  largo  measure  of  the  remain* 
of  marine  animals. 

magnesian-pharmacollte,  «. 

Min.:  The  same  as  BERZELIITE  (q.  v.). 

mag  ne  sic,  a.  (Eng.,  &c.,  niaijiiftlin)  ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  magnesia  (q.  v.). 

magneslc-carbonate,  ». 

Che  111.  :  Hgp'CO.  Is  found  native  in  rhombohe* 
dral  crystals,  imbedded  in  talc  slate. 

magnesia-chloride,  «. 

Chem.  :  Mg('lj.  Is  found  in  sea  water  or  in  salt 
deposits,  or  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  magne- 
sia in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  having  a  pearly  luster  and  sharp  bitter 
taste,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

magneslc-oxide,  «. 

Chem.:  MgO.  Produced  by  burning  magnesium 
in  the  air  or  in  oxygon  gas,  or  by  heating  to  a  red 
heat  i//<i<!/u'x/<i  alba.  It  is  a  soft  white  powder, 
almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  calcined  magnesia. 

rnagneslc-phosphate,  «. 

Chemistry:  Mg'HPO4-7HoO.  Crystallizes  in  small 
colorless  prismatic  crystals(  soluble  in  about  1,000 
parts  of  cold  water.  Caustic  alkalies  precipitate, 
from  solutions  of  magnesium  salts,  gelatinous  mag- 
nesic  hydrate,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant, but  soluble  in  ammonic  chloride.  Ammonia 
phosphate  gives  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  ammonia. 

magneslc-sulphate,  ». 

Chem.:  MgO'SCVIH.jO.  Commonly  called  Epsom 
salts,  is  found  in  sea  water  and  in  many  mineral 
springs.  It  is  now  manufactured  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  dissolving  magnesian  limestone  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  filtering  from  the  insoluble 
calcic  sulphate.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  nau- 
seous bitter  taste,  anil  possesses  purgative  proper- 
ties ;  it  is  also  used  in  dressing  cotton  goods,  and  la 
aniline  dyeing. 

mag-nes  -I-nl-tSr,  mag  nes  -I-nl-tre  (tr«  aa 
tSr),  «.  I  Eng.  may  lien!  (a),  and  nittr.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  NITHOMAGNEHITE  (q.T.). 

mag  nes  In  ph?  11  -Ite.  ».  [Eng.  magtiesi(a)  ;  n 
connective,  and  Or.  phj/llon=leat.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  BBUCITE  (q.  v.). 

mig-nSg-I-6-f  Sr  -rite,  ».  [Eng.  magneii(a)  ;  o, 
and  Eng./errite.] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  simple 
octahedrons,  and  in  octahedrons  with  planes  of  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  Hardness,  6-6'5;  specific 
gravity,  4'568-4'6M;  luster,  metallic:  color  and 
streak,  black.  Strongly  magnetic.  Composition: 
Magnesia,  20;  sosquioxide  of  iron,  80.  Found  asso- 
ciated with  laminar  luematite  as  a  sublimation 
product  about  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius.  Artifi- 
cially formed  by  heating  together  magnesia  and 
sesqtiioxide  of  iron  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

mag  nes  He,  x.  [English  niagne»l.ia)  ;  suff.  -He 
(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  rhom- 
bohedral  carbonates,  consist  ing  essentially  of  car- 
hiinato  of  magnesia,  having  the  formula  MgOCO?, 
but  in  tlie  crystallized  forms  having  more  or  less  of 
tli.'  magnesia  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron,  forming 
ferriferous  varieties  like  breunnerite  iq.  v.i.  The 
crystallized  varieties  present  a  perfectly  rhom- 
hohpclral  cleavage;  luster  vitreous;  color  white  to 
various  shades  of  brown.  The  massive  and  purer 
kinds  are  white,  mostly  compact  ;  luster  dull;  fract- 
ure resembling  unglazod  porcelain.  The  Brit.  Miu. 
<  'it.  reserves  tnis  name  for  the  pure  mineral  only, 
and  groups  the  ferriferous  carbonates  of  magnesia 
under  anlcerite,  breunnerite.  and  mesitite  (q.  v.). 
Used  in  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts. 

""  Magnosite  formerly  Included  meerschaum 
Iq.  v.).  Brongniart,  in  1802.  and  subsequent  French 
mineralogists,  -till  used  this  name  for  the  silicate. 

mag  ne  si  um  (8  as  Shi,  «.  [Latinized  from 
M.i  ..'M'-Ma,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor.l 

i  '/£  •„!..•  A  diatomic  metallic  element  :  mnboL  Mg: 
at  i:nic  weight,  24'4;  s|)eciflc  gravity  1'7W.  Fuses 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion.  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


magnesium-chloride 

and  volatilize*  ut  a  red  heat.  Mim-iie-ir  sulphate 
(Epsom  salt*)  wan  known  in  thu  middle  of  the 
Mreatofutli  century,  but  the  metal  wattflntt  isol.ited 
by  Davy.  Tho  compounds  of  magnenium  are  widely 
distributed  in  nature,  occurnug  as  niagnet*it«, 
luO'OOj  "j.liitc  or  -rrpeni  mi-,  MgO'jjSi^O;  talc, 
.Mkp<i'tSi  O,  ;  dolomite,  kainite,  epwoimte,  »kc.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  thu  eleoiroly-is  of  fn.-ed  matf- 
Mlium chloride,  or  by  reducing  magnesium  chloride 
with  metallic  sodium.  Itis  a  brilliant  metal,  almo-t 
as  white  an  silver,  and  preserves  it-  luster  in  dry 
air.  Itis  more  brittle  than  silver  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature; but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  becomes 
malleable,  and  may  be  pressi-d  into  the  form  of  wire 
or  ribbon.  Magnesium  ribbon  may  be  ignited  at 
the  (lame  of  a  candle,  and  1mm-  with  a  dazzling 
bluish-white  light,  rich  in  chemically  active  rays,  a 
property  which  ban  led  to  it  -  use  in  photography. 
When  burned  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
gait,  it  dec-oil  i  poses  the  gas,  form  ing  magnetic  oxide, 
and  throwing  down  the  carbon  in  powder.  Magiie- 
8ium  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  with  violent  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  but  it  do*-.-  not  decompose  water 
even  at 1UU  . 

magnesium- chloride, «. 

Min.:  A  mineral  -said  to  have  occurred  in  the  sa- 
line encrustations  formed  during  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  1865. 

magnesium-dlethyl,  «. 

Chem.:  MK    J  -j  [     A    volatile    liquid,    smelling 

like  garlic,  prepared  by  digesting  magnesium 
filing*;  with  ethylic  iodide  in  absence  of  air.  Itis  a 
colorless  liquid]  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  ethylic  iodide  ;  inflames  spontaneously  in  air, 
and  is  decomposed  with  explosive  violence  by 
water, 
magnesium-dimethyl,  ». 

( '  H 
Chem.:  Mg<^.{|?      A  volatile    liquid,    produced 

by  the  action  of  magnesium  filings  on  methylic 
iodide.  It  in  similar  in  its  preparation  and  proper- 
ties to  magnesium  diethyl. 

magneslum-etliide,  «. 

Chem. :  MK"<  jH  'j.  A  colorless  mobile  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  magnesium 
filings  to  130°.  It  possesses  an  alliaceous  odor, 
takes  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  violently 
decomposed  by  water,  with  the  formation  of  roag- 
negium  hydroxide. 

magnesium-lamp,.^.  A  lamp  in  which  magne- 
sium is  burnt  for  illuminating  purposes.  They  are 
of  two  kinds  :  one  for  the  combustion  of  magnesium 
in  the^orm  of  a  ribbon  ;  in  the  other  magnesium  is 
used  in  a  state  of  powder,  mixed  with  fine  silver 
gand. 

magnesium-light.  ».  The  light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  magnesium.  Its  intensity  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  electric  arc,  but  its  flickering 
nature  and  the  large  quantity  of  magnegia  vapor 
given  off  are  objections  to  its  use. 

magnesium-methyl, «. 

Chem.:  M«  ill,'  .  A  strongly  smelling  mobile 
liquid,  produced  when  methyl  lodidt  is  heated  with 
magnesium  filings.  It  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  is  readily  decomiM>sed  by  water,  with 
formation  of  marsh-gas  and  magnesium  hydroxide. 

magnesium-silicate,  «. 

Min.:  The  same  as  ENSTATITE,  FORSTERITE, 
HUMITE,  MEEKSCHADU,  SERPENTINE,  and  TALC 
(q.  v.). 

magnesium-sulphate,  ». 

Min.:  The  same  ag  EPSOSUTE  and  KIESKRITF. 
(Q.V.J 

*'  Magncsiuin-borate=/?orari'/<>,'  Magnesium-car- 
bonate  =  Magntxite:  Magnesium-nuophosphate  = 
Wagnerite:  MaKnesiuin-fluosilicate=f •hnndrodite ; 
Magnesium-hydrate  =  Hrucite;  Magnesinm-hydro- 
carbonate  =  ajfdromagnetite ;  and  Magnesium- 
nitrate  =  Xitromagnru'tr. 
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magnetish 


and  then  sending  an  electric  current  through  the  magnetic-equator,*.    A  line  passing  round  the 

wire.    The  harder  the  steel  the  more  difficult   it   is  globe  near  the  equator,  at  every  point  of  which  the 

tomagnotize,  but  the  more  completely  does  it  retain  dip  of  the  needle  is  nothing.    The  general  inclma- 

it-    magnetism.      Permanent   magnets   are   either  tion  of  the  magnetic  to  tho  terrestrial  equator  it 

straight  or  are  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  about  I-'  . 

In  tlmlatter  form  the  two  poles  a  re  close  together,  magnetic-field,*.    The  field  of  a  magnet  is  tho 

and  are  thus  able  to  act  simultaneously  on  the  same  region  affected  by  it.    In  one  sense  it  may  be  said 

magnetic  substance.    A  magnet  consisting  of  only  to  he  infinite;  but  the  law  of  inverse  squares  dimin- 

one  bar  of  steel  is  called  a  simple  magnet;  but  since  is|,es  the  intensity  so  rapidly  that  practically  the 

thin  long  magnets  arc  more  powerful  in  proportion  term  is  limited  to  the  region  sensibly  affected  by 

to  their  weight,  comixiund  magnets  arecongtructed  the  magnet.    The  amount  of  force  exerted  at  any 

by  fastening  together  several  thin  steel  bars  previ-  point  is  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  that  point,  and 

ously    magnetized.      Some     ot     these    compound  [s  measured  by  the  force  exerted  upon  a  unit  pole 

magnets  are  very    powerful.    Far  more  powerful  at  the  point. 

than  any  permanent  magnets  are  electro-magnets,  .    .            .  , 

which  may  bo  either  straight  or  bent  into  theWm  *$*9!£S&*$£j^^%2iS£^£Z  *£ 

of  a  norseshoe,  and  consist  of  a  bar  or  core  of  soft  "  •* .  f" 

iron,  round  which  is  coiled  insulated  copper  wire.  a™ 

Through  this  wire  an  electric  current  U  gent,  and  magnetic-inclination,  «.    The   same  as  MAG- 
SO  long  as  the  current  passes  the  iron  is  a  powerful  NETIC-DIP  (q.  V.). 

magnet.  The  strength  of  an  electro-magnetdepends  magnetic-Induction,  «.  The  effect  produced 
on  the  strength  of  the  current  and  on  the  number  by  a  magnet  upon  magnetic  bodies  in  its  neighbor- 
of  coils  of  wire  round  the  core,  and  upon  various  noo(j.  Magnetic  bodies  are  rendered  magnetic  by- 
other  circumstances.  Electro-magnet*  have  been  8UC|,  neighborhood,  and  still  more  by  contact, 
made  capable  of  supporting  more  than  a  ton.  When  wuich  is  called  induced  magnetism, 
used  for  supporting  weights,  Ac.,  a  smooth  piece. of  magnetlc.lntengltyi ,.  Tll(,  „„„,«,.  or  lesseffeet 

produced  by  a  magnet,  usually  measured  by  its 
attractive  force.  This  varies  inversely  ag  the  square 
of  the  distance. 


generally  used,  and  the  armature  is  provided  with 
a  hook,  to  which  the  articles  are  attached. 

magnet-coll,  *.  A  coil  of  insulated  copper  wire 
to  be  thrust  over  an  iron  Core,  to  make  an  electro- 
magnet. 

mag  net   Ic,  ".  A  «.    [ Eng.  magnet ;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  magnet  or  magnetism;) 
having  the  qualities  of  a  magnet. 


2.  Pertaining 


magnetic  iron-ore,  ». 

Min.:  The  same  as  MAGNETITE  (q.v.). 

magnetic-ironstone,  «.    [MAGNETITE.] 

magnetic-limit,  ».  A  limit  of  temperature  be- 
yond which  iron  or  any  other  magnetic  metal  ceases 
to  be  affected  by  the  magnet. 

magnetic-meridian,  ».'  If  a  vortical  plane  be 

e  •.arth's  magnetism-  as  the  Passed  through  the  axisof  a  magnetic-noodle,  freely 
suspended  at  a  point,  its  intersection  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  called  a  magnetic  meridian  of 
the  point.  The  angle  included  between  this  merid- 
ian and  the  true  meridian  through  the  point  ie 
called  the  variation  of  the  needle. 

magnetic-needle,  «.  A  slender  poised  bar  or 
pluto  of  magnetized  steel.  The  needle  is  suspended 
by  a  metallic  or  jeweled  center  upon  a  hardened 
steel  pivot.  For  other  instruments  needles  are  of  ten 
suspended  by  fine  silk  threads  or  even  spider-lines. 
The  test  of  delicacy  is  the  number  of  horizontal 
vibrations  which  the  suspended  needle  will  make 


ung 

magnetic  nortu. 

II.  Fig. :  Attractive,  as  if  magnetic. 
"  Days,  months,  and  years    .    .    . 
Tarn  ewift  their  varioutt  motions,  or  are  turned 
By  hii  magnetic  beam."  Miltan:  P.  I  .  lit.  683. 

*B.  Ai  tuhtt.:  Any  metal,  such  as  iron,  steel, 
nickel,  cobalt.  &c.,  which  may  receive  the  proper- 
ties of  the  loadstone. 

"Draw  out  with  rredaloaH  desire.     .     .     . 
As  the  maynttic  hardest  iron  drawx." 

M,lt,:ll          f.     R.,      U        168. 

7  (1)  Magnet ir  point*  itf  cotwquence :  The  points    before  coming  to  rest, 
(really  the  magnetic    poles  of    the  earth;  which 
occupy  the  cenU-r  of  lines  of  equal  dip. 

(2)  Magnetic  pules  of  thr  earth :  Two  nearly  oppo- 
site points  of  the  earth's  surface  when  the  dip  of 
the  needle  is  91)  .  They  aro  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  poles  of  the  earth. 


magnetic-north, «.    The  point  of  the  horizon  in- 
dicated by  the  direction  of  tno  magnetic  ueedle. 


magnetic-poles,  *.  /</.    [MAGNET.] 
magnetic-pyrites,  ». 
Min. :  The  same  as  PVRKHOTITE  (q.  v.). 
magnetic-saturation,  «.    The  state  of  a  bar  or 

needle  when  it  has  received  the  greatest  amount  of 

.     The  amplitude  of  a  heavenly  body  as    'n«Knetic  force  which  can  be  permanently  imparted 
measured  by  the  compass.    It  differs  from  the  truo 
amplitude  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  variation  of    ,  magnetic-storms,  ».  ;i/.    Magnetic  disturbance* 

felt  simultaneously  at    places    remote   from  each 


(3)  Point  of  magnetic  indifference:  A  point  near 
tho  center  of  a  magnet  where  no  effect  is  produced. 
magnetic-amplitude, «. 


tlie  com 
magnetic-azimuth,  i. 
A'an'j/.:  The  azimuth  indicated  by  the  compass. 

magnetic-battery,  ».  A  combination  of  several 
magnets  with  their  poles  similarly  arranged;  a 
compound  magnet. 

magnetic-bearing,  *. 

\"i'/.-  The  magnetic  bearing  of  a  course  is  the 
angle  included  between  a  course  and  a  magnetic 
meridian,  drawn  through  the  first  extremity  of  the 
course. 

magnetic-compensator, «. 

Ordnance:  A  contrivance  for  neutralizing  the 
effect  of  a  ship's  guns  and  other  iron  in  deranging 
the  bearing  of  the  compass.  That  introduced  by 


other.    I  ELECTRIC-STORM.) 
magnetic-telegraph,  «.    [TELEGRAPH.  ] 
magnetic-units,  ».  pi.    The  unit  pole  is  one 
which  reix?ls  a  similar  pole  distant  one  centimeter 
with  the  force  of  one  dyne.    The  unit  moment  is  the 
moment  of  a  magnet  one  centimeter  long,  having 
the  unit  pole  ab  ve. 

magnetic-variation,  *.    (VARIATION.) 
mag  net    Ic  al,  a.  An.    [Bug.  magnetic;  -at.] 
A.  .!«  "•'./. :  The  game  as  MAGNETIC,  a.  (q.  v.) 
'  B.  At  Hubst. :  Tho  same  as  MAGNETIC,  t.  (q.  v.) 
"  Men  must  presume  or  discover  the  like  maynrtlcals 
in  the  south." — ltr>iiriii :   Vulgar  Krrort,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  iii. 

mag  nSt  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.   [Eng.  maanetical;  •/{/•] 


mag  nit.'mag  nete, «.  [O. Fr.  »,. >./»./.,  .,/./„./,. 
from  Lat.  inniini-ti-in.  accus.  of  magnet  (l<ti>i*>  = 
magnesitin  i-toniM,from  <ir.  Magnet  (gentt.  Mag- 
nito*)  =  magnesian  ;  Ital.  &  sp.  tnagnete.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally ; 

r 


\)  The  loadstone  (q.  v.). 
2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  guides ;  agnide. 
"  Thus  safe  through  waves  the  BOOS  of  Israel  trod; 
Their  better  nuiynrt  was  the  lamp  of  Ood." 

Hartt:  Thnmata  Kempi*;  A  t'ttiun. 

II.  Maanetimn:  A  body  possessing  the  property  of 
magnetism  (q.  v.).  Magnets  are  either  permanent 
or  temporary*  Permanent  magnets  wore  originally 
natural  pieces  of  magnetic  iron-ore.  [MAGNETITE."] 
They  now  usually  consist  of  bars  of  steel,  which  are 
magnetized  either  by  rubbing  them  with  another 
magnet,  or  by  coiling  a  wire,  round  them  in  a  helix, 


Prof.  Airy  consists  of  two  magnets  placed  at  right    In  a  magnetic  manner;  by  means  of  magnetism. 

angles  to  each  other  below  the  compass,  and  a  Imx    [SYMPATHETIC-MEDICINE.] 

of  small  iron  chain.   The  position  is  determined  by 

experiment.    But  as  the  magnetic  effects  of  the 

ship  and  its  contents  vary  from  time  to  time,  so  the 

compensator    has   to    be    readjusted    at 'frequent 

intervals. 

magnetic-couple, «.   [CODPLE.] 

magnetic-curves,  a.  pi.  A  series  of  lines  or 
directions  which  may  be  graphically  denoted  by 
iron  filings  scattered  upon  a  card  or  pane  of  ^l:i-s 
placed  horizontally  upon  a  magnet  and  gently 
tapped.  The  beautiful  lines  into  which  the  filings 
are  thrown  indicate  lines  of  magnetic  force. 


•mag  nSt    1C  al-nSss,  tubtt.    [Eag.magnetical; 
M«8M.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  magnetic. 

"It  related  not  to  the  instances  of  the  mnyntttcalnett 
of  lightning."— History  of  tilt  Kuyal  Soclrtu,  IT.  25SV 

mag  ni  U    clan,  ».  \Etut.maflnelie;  -inn.}  One 
skilled  in  magnetism;  a  magnet i-t. 

•mag  nit -1C  n$SS,    «.     [Eng.    magnetic;    -neu.] 
The  Quality  or  state  of  being  magnetic;  magneti- 


mag  net   ICB,  «.    [MAGNETIC.]    The  science  or 
principles  of  magnet  i~in. 


magnetic-declination,  «.  The  variation  of  the  *mag  nit  If  8r  Ofis,  n.  I  Eng.  magnet;  Lat. 

magnetic  needle  at  a  particular  place  and  time,  E.  /ero=t<>  bear,  to  carry;  and  Eng^  adj.  suff.  Knu.j 

orW.of  tho  geographical  meridian  of  thes|H>t.  Producing  or  conducting  magnetism. 

magnetic-dip,  «.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic  -mag  net  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  magnet;  -uh.]  Some- 
needle.  [Dip, «.]  what  magnetic. 

magnetic-elements,  «.  pi.  Intensity,  decline-  "Borne  of  these  iron-stones  are  maynrlltli,  and  draw  the 

tion,  and  dip.  lron."—/Y*fu».-  Fltta  Minor,  pt.  i.,  p.  817. 


flte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hSr,     tnere;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t. 
or.     wSre,     wplf,      work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      0,     ce      e;     ey  =  i.       qu  =  kw. 


magnetism 

mag    net  Ism,  a.    [Hug.  magnet;  -i'«m.] 

1.  The  property  capable  of  being  imparted  to  cer- 
tain  bodies   especially  iron,  robult,    and    nickel, 
whereby  they  attract  or  repel  one  another  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws. 

2.  The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  this  prop- 
erty and  its  conditions  or  laws. 

3.  The  attractive  power  itself. 
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as  the  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  of  magnetic 
force  are  termed,  vary  not  only  in  different  places, 
but  also  in  the  same  place,  from  year  to  year, 
from  month  to  month,  and  even  from  hour  to 
hour.  Those  changes  which  proceed  gradually  for 
several  years  are  termed  secular.  Frequently  di.-- 
turbances  occur  which  produce  a  temporary  irreg- 
ular effect  on  all  the  needles  over  a  considerable 
area;  these  are  termed  magnetic  storms,  and  are 


e  po1  __ 

The  property  of  magnetism  was  first  discovered  often  connected  with  manifestation   of   electrical 

in  the  natural  oxide  of  iron,  called  Magnetite  (q.  v.),  phenomena,  such  as  the  aurora  boreal  is,  or  a  vio- 

or  the  Loadstone.    The  earth  itself  having  magnetic  lent  thunderstorm,  and  still  more  generally  with 

properties,  such  a  natural  magnet  pointed  nearly  those   solar   outbursts   known   as   spots   on    the 

north  and  south,  when  freely  suspended,  and  also  sun.    All  such  changes  in  the  earths  magnetism 

attracted  small  pieces  of  iron.    It  was  subsequently  are   now    daily    recorded    at.    many    stations    by 

discovered  that  pieces  of  steel  rubbed  with  natural  self-registering   apparatus.    Professor   GSrstod,  of 

magnets  also  became  magnets;  and  these  artificial  Copenhagen,  discovered  that  if  aji  electric  current 

manners,  besides  being  more  convenient,  may  be  were  passed  along  a  wire  parallel  to  a  freely-bal- 

maae  much  more  powerful,  so  that  natural  mag-  auceu  magnetic  needle,  the  needle  was  deflected  to 

nets  are  now  only  sought  as  curiosities.  The  attrac-  a  position  at  rijfht  angles  to  the  current.    Subse- 

tion  of  a  magnet  for  iron  tilings  is  most  intense  at  a  quently  it  was  discovered  that  a  current  passed  at 

short  distance  from  the  ends,  and  decreases  toward  right  angles  to  an  iron  wire  magnetized  the  wire  so 

the  middle;  at  the  center  there  is  no  attraction,  and  long  as  the  current  passed.    This  effect  was  easily 

this  center  is  termed  the  equator   of   the  magnet,  multiplied  by  coiling  the  wire  conveying  the  cur- 

The  points  at  which  the  magnetism  is  most  intense  rent  round  the  iron  rod  or  wire  in  the  form  of  a 

arc  termed  the  poles.    It  is  evident  that  the  magnet-  helix,  thus  producing  magnetism  enormously  more 

ism  at  the  two  poles  is   different;  and  that  pole  powerful  than  coulcl  be  contained  in  any  perma- 

which  points  to  tho  north  is  termed  tho  north-seek-  nent  magnets.    Still  later  it  was  found  that  the 

ing  pole,  while  that  which   points  to  the  south  is  wire  helix  alone  possessed  nearly  all  the  properties 

called  the  south-seeking  pole.    If  two  magnets  are  of  a  magnet.    At  a  subsequent  period  Faraday  dis- 


other,  then  t  hey  attract  each  other.    Therefore  aim-  comprised  in  thesubjectof  magneto-electricity. 

ilur  |K>les  repel,  dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other.  ^  Animal  magnetism:  [  ANIMAL-MAGNETISM,  MES- 

It  i>  impossible  to  obtain  a  magnet  with  only  one  MEBISM.] 

pole.      If  a  magnetized  needle  is  broken  into   a  j     -ngt-Ist,    s.     [English  maqnet;  -inf.]     One 

number  of  small  pieces,  each  little  piece  is  a  mag-  Am  J  .     mugn',,tism  ;  a  magnotician. 

net  having  a  north-seeking  and   a   south-seeking 

pole.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  every  particle  of  mag    net  ite,«.   [tug.  magnet;  suff.  -ite(Uin.).\ 

a  magnetized  body  is  a  little  magnet,  all  having  j/j,,. ;  An  ore  of  iron  sometimes  found  well  crys- 

tlieir  south-seeking  poles  set  in  one  direction,  and  tallized  in  forms  belonging  to  the  isometric  system, 

their  north-seeking  poles  In  the  opposite  direction.  t|ie  octahodron  being  the  most  frequent,  though 

Bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  viz.,  mag-  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  also  is  found   uncoin- 


.   porcemiu,  .  iiuuur. ._,_,_, 

ozone,  arc  feebly  magnetic.  Other  substances,  as,  thin  films  sometimes  nearly  transparent,  and  of  a 
for  example,  bismuth,  antimony,  copper,  silver,  smoky-brown  color:  fracture  subconchoidal  and 
gold,  load,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  water,  are  not  sj,jnjn(j  when  pure.  Strongly  magnetic,  and  some- 
only  not  attracted  by  a  magnet,  but  are  actually  times  exhibiting  polarity.  Composition  :  Iron,  7^4  ; 
repelled;  these  are  said  to  be  diamagnetic.  When  OXyKPn,  27'6,  or  sesquioxideof  iron, 6.H-97  :  protoxide 
a  magnetic  substance  is  brought  near  to  or  in  con-  of  Iron, 81-08 ;  represented  by  the  formula  FeOFe..O.,. 
tact  with  a  magnet,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  ono  Of  tno  most  important  of  the  ores  of  iron  i* 
magnet  by  magnetic  induction  (n.v.),  just  as  a  foun(l  in  beds  often  of  immense  extent  in  the  Azoic 
charge  is  induced  in  a  conductor  by  an  electrified  roc)jK;  that  from  Siberia  and  the  Hartz  district, 


rphic  : 
crystals  and  grains. 


net  is  removed,  most  substances  lose  their  magnet- 

ism and  hence  are  said  to  bo  temporarily  magnetic  ; 

th™'  perfection  of  this  property  in  soft  iron  is  ot       mag  -n«t  Iz  a  Die,...  [Eng.  magnetizM  ;  -ah, 

great  importance  to  magneto-electric  and  dynamo-    Capable  of  being  magnetized. 

electric  machines,  which  depend  entirely  for  their       mag-nSt-I-za' 

effects  upon  rapid  reversals  of  magnetic  polarity.    .rtf,-0,,.i    The  act 

Steel  and  nickel  retain  the  greater  part  of  the  in-    mBKnetized. 

duced  magnetism,  and  are  said  to  bo  permanent  y 

magnetic.    (  ast-iron    also    retains    a    largo    pro- 

portion  of    the  magnetism  imparted  to  it.     tven 


ithle.1 


,_-tlon,  8.      [English   maiiuetiz(e'); 
ctof  magnetizing;  the  state  of  being 


"The  intensity  of  magnetization  of  a  uniformly  mag- 
netized body  Is  the  quotient  of  its  moment  by  the  vol- 
ume."— Everett:  C.  O.  S.  System  of  Unit*  (1876),  ch.  x. 

'ort'ilm  of^'hV-ir'p'owergraTiuail'yrbut  by  "' cfosYng"       IT  This  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the  earth 
their  poles  with  pieces  of  soft 'iron,  which  thus    or  by  currents, 
become  induced  magnets  with  dissimilar  poles  in       mag -n5t-Ize,  ».  f.  &  i.    [Eng.  magnet:  -ize;  Fr. 


-  ,    .   .         -  . 

i-onlact,  the  inducing  effect  of  these  pieces  strength-    magnetiaer;  Sp.  maynetisar;   Hal.   magi. 
ens  the  magnetism  ;  such  pieces  of  iron  are  termed        .     _,         iti     . 
armatures.    If  magnetized  steel  is  heated  to  red-       *•  *™ii«r 

ness,  or  is  subjected  to  violent  blows,  it  loses  its       1.  To  make  magnetic:  to  communicate  magnetic 
magnetism.    That  a  magnetic  needle  points  approx-    properties  to. 

imately  north  and  south  is  duo  to  tho  fact  that  tho       2.  To  place  under  the  influence  of  animal  mng- 
eartli  i'tself  i<  a  Inure  magnet,  whose  conditions  ac-    netism  ;  to  mesmerize. 

cordinglv  relate  to  what  is  called  Terrestrial  Mag-       a.  To  attract  or  draw,  as  with  a  magnet;  to  m- 
,...         .,      »-     .v  „      —  *.:-  —  i-  !„  ..„*  ...     fliicncc.  to  move. 

>  mag- 


magnificence 

Magneto-electric  liijM:  An  electric  light  produce! 
by  means  of  powerful  magnet*.  [  Mmjnt •<<•  •>  Icctrii; 

Mai.ini  tn-,l,flric  IHIII  nine :  A  machine  in  which  an 
electric  current  is  generated  by  tho  revolution  of  ono  , 
or  more  soft  iron  cores  surrounded  by  coils  of  wire, 
about  tho  poles  of  a  magnet  or  magnets;  or  an  arma- 
ture (keeper)  may  rotate  before  the  poles  of  sta- 
tionary coils. 

•  1'secl  medically  in  uterine  haemorrhage,  as- 
phyxia, Ac.  In  many  cases  it  can  be  employed  by 
the  patient  without  tho  aid  of  a  doctor.  [FARADI- 
ZATION.] 

magneto-electricity,  subst.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  production  of  electricity  by  moans  of 
a  magnet.  It  was  discovered  in  1831  by  Faraday, 
who  succeeded  In  generating  an  electric  spark  by 
suddenly  separating  a  coiled  keeper  from  a  per- 
manent magnet.  Ho  subsequently  discovered  that 
an  electric  current  existed  in  a  copper  disc  rotated 
between  the  poles  and  a  magnet.  This  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  electro-magnetism,  discovered  by 
(Ersted,  which  investigates  the  action  of  an  electric 
current  on  a  magnet,  Hie  process  being  the  converse 
ono  to  that  in  the  former  case. 

mag  net  6  graph,  s.  [Eng.  magnet,  and  Or. 
gnii>A«>  — to  write,  to  draw.]  An  instrument  which 
registers  automatically  the  condition  and  changes, 
of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

mag  net  5m  8  t8r,  «.  [Eng.  maanet,  and  (Jr. 
metnm=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
any  of  the  magnetic  elements,  as  the  dip,  inclina- 
tion, and  intensity.  A  magnetized  needle,  isolated 
from  all  disturbing  influences  and  suspender!  by 
untwisted  silk,  is  used  to  detect  tho  declination, 
and  tho  delicate  m«xlo  of  adjustment  pormit-s  any 
variation  in  this  element  to  bo  observed.  For 
observing  the  dip  or  inclination,  the  magnetized 
needle  is  balanced  by  knife-edges  upon  agate  planes. 

mag  net  6  mSt  rlc,  «.  [Pref.  magneto-,  and 
Eng.  metric.  \  Pertaining  to  or  employed  in  the 
measurement  of  magnetic  force;  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  magnetometer. 

mag  nc5t  6  mo  tor,  s.  [Pref.  magneto-,  and 
Lat.  uiofor  =  a  mover;  moreo=U>  move.]  A  voltaic 
series  of  two  or  more  large  plates,  which  produce  a 
great  ouantity  of  electricity  of  low  intensity, 
adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  electro-magnetic 
phenomena. 

mag  nSt  6-pyr  -Ite  (pyr  as  piir),  s.  I  Pref. 
iMiff/iiero-,  and  Eng.  pyrite  (q.  v.).] 

-Urn.:  Thesameas  PYRBIIOTITE  (q.  v.). 

mig -nl-f  1  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  magnify;  -<tblr.\ 
Capable  of  being  magnified  ;  worthy  to  be  extolled 
or  praised. 

"Wonderful  in  itself,  and  sufficiently  maynlfinblr  from 
it«  demonstrable  uBection."— gnnrae:  I'ultar  Krrors, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

"mag  nlf-Ic,  *mag  nlf-Ick,  *mag-nlf-lc  al. 
a.  I  Lnt.  maoni/lcia=noble,  splendid,  from  inaynus 
=  grcat,  and  /«rio=to  make.]  Noble,  splendid, 
grand,  illustrious. 

"O  parent,  these  are  thy  mauntflc  deed*. 
Thy  trophies  !"  Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  364. 

*mag-nlf  Ic-al  1?,  adv.  [Eng.  magnificat;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  magnificent  or  splendid  manner ;  nobly. 

"  He  spake  .  .  .  of  the  weale-publickemntfii//1<'""tf-" 
—Civile:  Tacitus;  Hist.,  p.  189. 

Mag-nlf  -I  cat,  «.  [Lat.  =doth  magnify  ;  3d  pcrs. 
sing,  indie,  of  magnifico=tiu  magnify,  to  extol.] 

1.  The  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.  46),  so 
called  from  the  first  word  in  the  Latin  version. 

"  [He]     ...     at  vespers,  proudly  sat 
And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnificat" 

'      .-    Sicilian's  Tale,  I. 


_  One 

souThTbu't'a  little'  to"tne"oast 'or '  wesV.liccording'tp  who  or  that  which  magnetizes,  or  communicates 

the  locality.    When  a  needle  is  balanced  on  a  hori-  magnetism. 

zontal  axle,  so  that  it  can  turn  in  a  vertical  plane,  mjg    net  kies,  «.    [Eng.  magnet,  and  Ger.  fcie«= 

and  is  then  magnetized,  it  is  found  to  set  itself  at  pyrites.J 

an  angle  depending  on  tho  locality,  with  the  north-  jf ,-„. ;  The  same  as  PVBEHOTITE  (q.  v.). 

seeking  pole  pointing  downward  if  north  of  the  m£K-ng  45     ,,,-,,,.    [  Kiig.  magnet;  -o  connective.] 

equator,  and.tW.-m  h-seekmg  I^le  pointing  down-  (goe  Jg  e,,,,,,,,,,,,^.) 

magneto-electric,  «•    Pertaining  to  magneto- 


na  Hut  oic  Auction:  The  production  of  an 

"howing  the  distribution  of  the   earth's   magnet-    induced  c-lectric  current  in  a  metallic  circuit  by- 
ism.    It  is  found  that  the  throe  magnetic  elements,    moans  ot  a  magnet. 


n 

" 


2.  A  setting  of  the  same  to  music. 

*mag-nlf-I-cate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  magniflcatun,  pa. 
par.  of  magnifico=to  magnify  (q.  v.).]  To  magnify, 
to  extol. 

tmag  nlf  1-ca -tion,  «.  [Lat.  magnificat i<>.  from 
iiiiH.iiiitiratiu.]  [MAGNIFICATION.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    The  act  of  magnifying  or  extol- 
ling. 

"Words  «o  often  used  in  Scripture  for  the  t>iay»iflca- 
ffun  of  faith." — Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

2.  Optics:  The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope 
or  microscope.    (Oanot:  Physics,  %  502.) 

mag-nlf-I-cence,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  miujnifi- 
centia,  from  mrt»/7i(/i<v>w=magniflcent  (q.  v.);8p. 
A:  Port,  iiiiiynificenza.] 

tl.  The  act  of  doing  great  or  noble  worlcs  ;  great 
works  of  goodness. 

"Then  cometh  magnificence,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  man. 
doth  and  performeth  gret  workea  of  goodneM."— <'»<i*err. 
Ptrtonta  Tale. 


ism.    It  is  found  that  the  throe  magne  us,    n  M __^^__^_^___^__ 

boll     D6y-     pout     16wl;     cat.     cell,     chorus.     5hln.    bencn;     go,     gem;     tnln.    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    PJ»  =  f. 
-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shiin;      -tion.      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus. 


magnificent 

Largo  expenditure  fur    other-;  numifleenee, 
gnaaroat) .  liberality. 
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magpie 


"  Bounty  and  magHlffriii-r  ara  virtnea  very  regal;  but  a 

prodigal  king  la  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  paralmonioua."—  ously. 

Bao«».  MMSSI  qr«JD««.  «8h.  wa,  a  trla,  morl>  M(14 

i.   I'ho    quality  or    state   of   being   magnificent;  Thackeray.-  .N>uv,mr,.  t-h.  xxili. 

splendor,  grandeur  of  show  or  state;  pomp.  mig  nil -o-quent-iy.  ndr.     [English   maprud.- 

"The  Infinite  i«.i»»«l.-«..v •  of Jieareu."  ?u*«H|/.]      In  a  magniloquent  manner;  with  pomp- 

».  «.rci.r.(«n,  bk.  U.  „„,_    tumid,    or     bombastic   language;    graudilo- 

'i  Maiiniftcence  lies  not  only  in  the  number  and  qucntly. 


miff  nil  o  quent,  a.  [Mt<>NiLou,rKNrK.)  Us-  are  similarly  nsed  in  (  hma.  The  "cones  of  M. 
inu  p  1111:1011-  or  bombastic  language;  bombastic,  frazeri,  called  also  M.  auriculatn.  and  M.acuati- 
tumid,  grandiloquent;  speaking  loftily  or  pomp-  no/a,  called,  in  the  United  States,  Cucumber-inx-. 

are  infused  in  brandy  or  whisky,  and  given  in  in- 
than  nioal  "  —    termittent  fevers  and    rheumatic    affections.      M. 
•  ita  furnishes  a  valuable  timber  of  line  texture, 
first  greenish,  then  yellow. 


"  Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorou*  breath  of  mtiyitvli 
bloaaoma."  Lonujellttv:  Kranyrlinr, 


mig  n6  H-i  -f  S-a, «.    [Mod.  Lat.  maynuli(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acra1.] 

!_?'•  "".'!".  i"9""*.'  1^,™,        Sot.:  Magnohads;  an  order  of  hypogjnou-  cxo- 
ns.    alliance    Ranales.      It  consists  of  trees  »r 

,,  _,  . ,     .  .  ..rubs,  having  the  scales  of  the  leaf-bud  face  to 

.  or  ih,>  beauty  and  strength  of  coloring: /»>m/<  'mag  nl  son  ant,  n.  [Lat.  magnut^  great,  and  face  or  rolled  up;  alternate,  sometimes  dotted, 
is  the  appendage  of  power,  when  displayed  to  pub-  minaiin,  pr.  par.  of  so>io=to  sound. ]  Great-sound-  leaves,  distinctly  articulated  with  the  stem, 
lie  view.  ing.  high-sounding.  with  deciduous  stipules;  flowers  generally  her 


mag -nlf-l  cent,  n.  [Latin  uiur/ni/fiviui -doing 
neat  tilings:  i«.i //n/<=great.  and  /aciriw,  pr.  par. 
at  facto  to  do;  Ital.  mo^nMceiire.J 

1.  DofalffBTMt  or  noble  deeds  or  works;  luuuitl- 

l-l'llt.   tfelliTOII-. 

:.  lir.-inil  in  appearance;  splendid. 

"Hunk  in  the  quenching  gloom, 
.V'iy«/jt«v»ir  and  VHHl  lire  heaven  and  earth, 
Order  confounded  lie*." 

Th'HUAim     Autumn,  1,139. 
*-l.  Fond  of  splendor,  show,  or  [H>ni|>. 
4.  Noble,  splendid  ;  exceedingly  praiseworthy. 
"ThU  w:w   thought    and   called    a   HiagHiftcenf   angwer, 
down   to  the    la«t   day*    of    Italian    (tervitu<le."— tfwroij; 
i (I'M'  ;/<in,(J,  iv.  S.     (Note.) 

mig  nlf  I  cent  ljf,  «</r.  [English  magnificent; 
•'v-J  In  a  magnificent  milliner  or  degree;  with 
nacnmoeoce ;  splendidly,  grandly. 

mag  nlf  I  c6,  <.  {Ital.,from  Lat.  mayniftcus.] 

1.  A  grandoo  of  Venice. 

"The  mngntflrn  ia  mooh  belored, 
And  hath  in  bin  effect  a  voice  potential." 

.s-/iil*r*|, 

2.  A  rector  of  a  German  university. 


"That  atrange  and  mnynttnnant  appellation."—  Southey: 
The  Doctor;  Cult  ,,f(lrrt«  Hall. 

mag   nl  tude,  >.   [Lat.  magnitude,  from  magnut 
=  great.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  comparative  size,  hulk,  extent,  quantity,  .  

or  amount  of  anything  that  may  be  measured:  size.    They  are  found  chiefly  in  this  country,  whence  they 

antity    wander toJapan,  China,  and  India.  Known  genera, 


maphrodite,  strongly  odoriferous ;  sepals  generally 
three  to  six;  petals  three  or  more;  stamens  indefi- 
nite, hypogynous ;  carpels  several,  on  a  torus  alic  >v 
the  stamens;  one-celled,  one  or  more  seeded.  Fruit 
dry  or  succulent,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  some. 
times  collected  upon  a  cone  upon  a  lengthened 
axis;  seeds  one  or  more  in  each  carpel  of  the  fruit. 


apan. 

eleven;  species,  sixty-five.  Most  have  a  bitter. 
tonic  taste.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  tribes, 
Maguolieee  and  Wiuterea*  (q.  v.  i . 

mag  no  II  ads,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  »ni»ii«(i(a); 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -adj.] 

lint. :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the  order 
Magnoliacete  (q.  vj. 

mag  no  II  e    se,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ;«.i.;/i..-' 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff .  -ece.l 

Hot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  BfacnoUaOMS 
(q.  v.).  The  carpels  are  arranged  in  a  cone;  de- 
leaves scarcely,  if  at  all,  dotted.  (, /.""//.•//.  i 


mig   nl  fl  Sr,  *.    [Eng.  magnify;  -fr.} 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  magnifies,  praises,  or 

2.  That  which  makes  great  or  increases ;  an  iii- 
creasor. 

•  I.  A  uiagnifying-gla.u  (q.  v.). 

"One  of  our  microscope*  ha*  been  connted  by  several  of 

mig 

liifler,  fro 


nl  f »,  *mag  ni  fi  en,  f.  t.  &  i.    [Ft.  mag- 
m  L,at.mr.,,,,,flV,,^to  make  great;  mannus 


X  I'ort.  magnificat:] 

A.  Tran&itiif  : 

1.  To   make,   great   or  greater;   to  increase  the 
apparent  size  or  dimensions  of. 


ffm    T  i  *"<»e    MV-viuv     uiiiic,    a.       ijanKi     HHKm 

I  o  make  or  declare  great,  to  extol ;  to  declare    connective,  and  chromite;  Oer.  magnuchrt 


the  praises  of ;  to  glorify. 

"Let  thy  name  be  mngHlfta  for  ever."—  2  Samuel  vil.  26. 
*:i.  To  raise  in  pride  or  pretensions. 

ir  the  enemy  hath 

as  greater  than 


2.  Anything  that  can  be  measured  ;  any  quantity 
that  can  bo  expressed  in  terms  of  a  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  taken  as  a  unit.  |  II.  2.] 

•:i.  (ircatness,  with  reference  to  a  moral  or  intel- 
lectual standard. 

"  He  with  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind,     .     .    . 
Their  armories  and  magazine*  contemn*." 

Milt.itt:  SamiKfH  Ayoninleg.  1.279. 

4.  Importance,  consequence,  weight. 
"  We  commonly  find  in  the  ambitions  mnn  a  superior- 
ity of  inirts.  in  some  measure  proportioned  to  the  tnauni- 
tutie  of  hi*  desigua." — Bp.  Hornley,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 
II.  Technically: 

I.  Aitron.:  A  term  applied  to  the  apparent  size  of       mig -n6  lite,    «.      [N'amed  after  the  Magnolia 
stars  viewed  from  the  earth.    There  are  six  inagni-    district,  Colorado ;  suff.  -He  (Miu.).] 
tudes.    [STAR.]  J/in.:  A  white  mineral,  found  in  silky  tufU  of 

:__'«°'™1  •'__?_    s  t<>rm.w,as  originally  applied  to    very  minute  acicular  crystals.    Contains  mercury 

Used,     and  tellurium,  and  inferred  to  t>e  a  le|  In  ride  of  mer- 
'  liS'1    Cur5'-    Found  in  the  Keystone  mine,  ( 'olorado. 

mag    nfim,  *.    [Lat.,  nout.    sing,    of    maynu*- 
it,  large.] 
A  bottle  uolding  two  English  quarts. 

every  two  guests  a  portly  mnytium  reared  iu 
golden  head."— .4.  ]-'»rt>f*,  in  A>iy//.«/i  llliiittrateil  .tf.iyu- 
line,  Dec.,  l-"l,  p.  1S2. 

2.  A  dram,  or  drink  of  spirituous  liquor.    (l>i<-k- 
en»:  Pickwick  Papers.) 

3.  A  bone  at  the  base  of  the  third    metacarpal 
articulation. 

magnum-bonum, «.    [Lat.=great-good.] 

1,  A  kind  of  large-sized  barrel  pen. 

2.  A  large-sized  oval  plum,  with  a  yellow  skin, 
covered  with  a  whitish  bloom. 

mig-nfis,  a.  [Latin  =  great,  large.]  (Seethe 
etym.; 

magnus-hitch,  t. 

ffaut.:  A  kind  of  knot  used  on  board  ship. 

ma  g6  -nl-a,,  «.  [Don  says  that  it  is  named  after 
some  botanist  known  tx>  St.  Hilaire.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindaceee,  tribe  Meliosmoa*. 


signify  the  space  occupied  by  a  body.   As  thus  11 


line  or  a  surface,  an  angle  or  a  number,  are  magni- 
•••'-        "!—      --i-  -   -•    ,.  -B  • 


predicated  is  a  magnitude. 

3.  Physic*:  The  same  as  EXTENSION  (q.  v.). 
Apparent  magnitude  of  an  object: 

Oiitici:    The  angle  which  any  object    subtends 
at  the  eyo  of  an  observer.    If  o  B  be  the  object,  and 


parent  magnitude  of  the 
former  is  the  angle  E— «'.<•., 


. —  „. — ^,..__  .., 

ana/octo=Ui  make;  Ital.  magnifieart;  Sp.    °  E  B-  formed  by  two  visual  rays  drawn  from  the 


center  of  the  pupil  to  the  extremities  of  the  object, 
•mig  -nl  um,  ».    [MAGNESIUM.] 
fhem,:  Davy's  name  for  magnesium, 
niag  no  chro    mite,   «.      [Eng.    magnesia);  o 


.Win.:  A  variety  of  chromite  ( 


(etta); 

omitA 

.i_i_r__. 


..  te  (q.v.j,  contain!..,,  ..       _____  __  „  ____  ____  ._  _______  .........  ......  ____ 

largo  percentage  of  magnesia.    Physical  characters    It  consists  of  two  trees,  Magonia  glabra/n  and  M. 


ning  a 


th 


same  as  chromite,  excepting  in  the  want  of    pubescens,  covering  extensive  tracts  in  Hrazil. 
and  low  density.     From  an  analysis  of  a    loaves  and  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the 

roots  are  nsed  for  stupefying  fish  ;  tln-l.it- 


The 


"Each  vainly  m'i'intfn  Ills  own  anoeSSS. 
B«a«nt»  hi*  fellow's,  wishes  It  were  leas." 

t'ttteprr:  T(r*K>fnfH,H,  477. 


1IIHLI1&,     ,,'-IISKJ         KWVB        IV   uauu    ,ul      -  '  >  i  1 '•    i  ,.   i  I  i  ^    i  i  -  I  1   .     in.- 

deduces!  the  followingcomposition :  Alumina, 29*92;  ter  is  employed  also  as  a  remedy  in  old 

chromic  acid,  4tr7«;  protoxide  of  iron,  15p;«);  mag-  ulcers,    the    stings   of   insects,   Ac.:  the 

ncs  a,    14'00;     which    agrees    with     the    formula,  seeds  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

4(A M>.,.<  r.,Os),  (3FiO,  SMgO).    Found  in  rounded  ma  eon    tee     «     THind  1     An    ir,str,, 

grams  in  a  green  matrix  at  Grochau,  Silesia.  m*  8<        h    ',i      p      h  , 

«,^™     R  *r  ment  used  by  the  Pambatees  or  snake" 

S  n6  fer   rite.  ».    [MAGXESIOFERBITE.]  charmers  of  the  East  Indies.    It  is  com- 

?  no    11  a.  «.     [Named  after  Pierre  Magnol  posed  of  a_hollow  calabash,  to  one  end  of 


in  appearance  ;  the  act  of  praUinu  or  extolling. 

magnlfylng-glaas,  >. 

< Ilit ic*:  \    popular   term  for  a  convex    piece    of    froii 
Class  or  a  ions  which  ha-  the  properly  of  m  u-uify- 

mig  nil  -6-qnenf e,  «.    [Lat.   magnih „!„,„/ in. 

from  »i>iviiu«  =  great,  .nut  l<i<i<i,'i,ii.  |.r.  par.  of 
-to  speak.)     I'ompous   or    bombastic  manner  of 
-P'-akiiig;    a    tumid    or   pompon*  style;  grandilo- 
quence, bombast. 

"AH  the  sects  rldlculml  this  m<iyii//,,/u^  ,,-.-  of  Epicu- 
rus." -Hrntleu.   Krnuirk*,  ^  44. 


Intierica    and    .\sia.      Magnolia    firnndiflnm ,     il,,. 
Ureat-nowered  Magnolia,  or  Laurel  Hay,  is  a  Hue 
tr.-e.   -evenly  feet   high  iii  America,  and 


•mig   6t  (!),«.    [MAGGOT.] 
magot-ple,  «.    A  magpie  (q.  v.). 
mig   6tU'),«.    [Fr.] 


fever.    The  ha 


I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  l  il. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

of  chronic  rheumatism.'"'''"'  '  "  "•'•'•"'"'•  '"  '     '— • 


irk  Is  intensely  bitter,  but  has  in  it  no 


fate,     fit, 
or.     wore, 

flire, 
wolf, 

amidst, 
wortc, 

whit, 
wno. 

fall, 
son; 

father 

mate, 

:     we.    w«t, 
cub,     ctire, 

here, 
unite, 

camel,     h8r,    thtre;     pine,     pit,    fire,    sir, 
car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      IB,     oe  =  e; 

marine; 

qu 

P««. 
-kw. 

magpie-lark 


(2)  A  bishop,  from  the  mingled  black  anil  i 
Of  his  robes. 


•hite 


"Let  not  thoae  silkworm*  nnd  magpfrit  have  dominion 
over  us."—  T.  llrown;   Wtirki,  i.  107. 


is 
sca| 

trai 
bod; 

groei 

alnn  .  _,...__       

interwoven  sticks,  an<l  lays  from  six  to  nine  bluish 
green  eggs,  blotched  with  ash-color. 


2601 

Man  -a.-d8-va,  Mah  a  de  6,  «.  [S^nsc.  maha, 
MII /nt/  =  great,  and  ilt-cn  -a  god.  1 

Iliinln  Mi/th.:  One  of  the  many  names  given  to 
Shiva,  the  third  person  of  the  Hindu  triad. 


Mahratta 

ma  hog    an  y\  ».    [From  mohagoni,  its  Central 

American  name.  | 
Botany  ft  ('ommrrt'? : 
1.  Thetimbcrof Sirietenia  Hinlnii/oiii.    Itiaclo**- 


ihst.  =  a  director  or  leader  (Jaffur  flhurrevf).] 

1.  Mohammedan  Tteol. :  Tnofturnameof  a  s<'oin<l 


mahogany-tree,  t. 
But.: 


one   of    tho    Cedre- 


-l/i/.:  Asliot  striking  thu  target  in  the  division  Mohammed,  the  last  or  twelfth  Imaum  (Head,  lacea*.  It  is  a  lofty.  branching  tree,  with  a  large, 
next tn  the  outermost  in  a  target  divided  into  four  Chief,  or  Leader).  According^ to  the  Sheeahs  (Mo-  handsome  head,  flowers  like  those  of  Melia,  and 
pectl 


I  he  chrysalis  is  black,  relieved  at  the  lip    with    to  the  Imaum  Mahdi  on  Friday,  the  Mohammedan    ana  can  tx  contracted  at  pi. 

orange  circles.    In  addition  tothe  September  brood    Sunday,  and  committed  Many  riverin  theconfldent       Ma  h8m    e  dan,  Ma  h5m    e  tan,  tiflj.  4 

there  is  another  at  beginning  of  summer.    If  dusted    expectation  that  they  wil!  reach  their  destination.    [MOHAMMEDAN.] 

with  the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  they  are  de-       2.  Hist.:  Mohammed  Ali,  governor  of  Egypt  (tho       _. 

•troyed,  but  picking  them  off  by  hand  is  a  more    murderer  of  the  Mamelukes),  commenced,  about 

efficient  process.  [ABRAXAS.)  the  year  1821,  the  conquest  of  tho  Soudan,  which 

was  completed  about  a  half  century  later  by  Gen- 
eral Gordon^  who  ruled  it  so  well  as  to  preserve 
peace  for  a  time.  On  his  departure,  the  incapacity 
of  his  Egyptian  successors  drove  the  Soudanese  into 
revolt.  At  first  the  rebellion  was  political,  but  a 
ma-gre  pha,  s.  [Hob.]  An  organ  mentioned  religious  element  speedily  arose,  and  ultimately 

in  the  Talmnd  as  having  boon  in  existence  in  the    asserted  its  predominance.    An  individual [gave  out 

second  centur; 

commit: 


magpie-robin,  «. 

itrnith.:  The  name  given  In  Ceylon  to  the  Co»- 
it/i-hii*  sauliiris,  kept  ill  cages,  and  used  by  the 
natives  to  fight. 


i  lue  laiinuu  as   Having  oeen  in  existence  in  lue  ".    V. —         •*?• — v:    . — , —      •    . — Y\;    ,    »•   i,  i  I»  *«jr«   t*x«     s*  i«.»         *  w«    hX» 

•cond  century.    It  had  ten  ventages,  each  of  which  t?«the  was  the  divinely-promised  Mahdi  [Ij.the  *Ma  nom    et  Istn,      *  Ma  hon 

mmunicated  with  ten  pipes,  and  it  was  played  Mohammedan  Messiah,  come  for  the  deliverance  of  hum-e  tlsme,  «ufcirf.     (  Lug.  Ma 

pon  by  means  of  a  clavier  tlle  faithful,  and  to  convert  all  their  unbelieving  Mohammedanism,  idolatry. 


Ma  horn   S  tan,  <i.  &  >•.    [  MOHAMMEDAN.] 
Ma  horn   i  tan  Isrn,  ».    [MOHAMMEDANISM.] 
Ma  honi   &  tan  Ize,  r.  i.    [MOHAMMEDANIZE.] 
*Ma  h6  met   I  cal,  <i.     [Eng.  Mahomet;  -icaj.] 

Mohammedan. 
"The  .VaAomrf/ru/  Elysium  of  libertines." — Gentleman 

tuttriieted.  p.  861. 

*Mah6m  S  trie,     *Ma- 

tunuet ;  -utm,  -ry.] 


foes  to  Isiamism,  or  utterly  to  destroy  them.    At 

mag   rums,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  cor-  that  timo  the  constraining   force  of  events  had 

ruptionof  mrgrim  (q.  v.).J    A  popular  name  in  the  brought  Great  Britain  into  entanglement  with  the 

state  of  New  York  for  a  singular  convulsive  affec-  affairsof  Egypt.    A  military  revolt,  headed  by  an 

tiou  resembling  chorea.    It  rarely  occurs  before  the  Egyptian,  Arabi  Pasha,  had  been  attended  by  the 

adult  age,  never  ceases  spontaneously,  and  when  massacre  of  many  European  Christians  at  Alex- 

fully  developed  is  devoid  ..f  any  paroxysmal  char-  andria,  and  the  British  fleet  had  been  lent  out  to    - 


ucter. 

mags,    man,  ».    [English  muyg,  v.,  and  innii. 
swindler,  a  thief. 

mag  -uay;,  mag  uey  •  uay ,  uey  as  wa) , «.  1  Mex- 
ican mctguei. ) 

Hut.:  Agave  amerirana.    [Au.WK.J 

*ma    gUB,  s.    [Lat.J    On*  of  the  Magi  (q.  v.) ;  a 
magian. 

Mag  -yar, «.   [Hung.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  invaded 


"No  dumme  popetrle  or  miperatitiouB  MnltuHutrii-."- 
Tiiinliill:   H'vrku,  p.  2S7. 

*Ma  hom    St  1st,  ».     [Eng.  Xuhomrl;  -M.]     i 
follower  of  Mohammed ;  a  Mohammedan. 
"The  king  of  the  Mahumetl*!*  nought  hi.  friendship. 
Hi*t.  Human  Emperor*,  p.  828. 


prevent  a  iresn  ontDreaJC.Or.il  one  arose,  to  bring        4__    .  .  i       ..  rc,          ..    ,        ...        ..    ,      A 

\    off   as  many  of  tho  Christians  as  possible.    New       *Ma -ho  mite,  *.     [Eng.    Malu>m(ef);   -ire.]     A 


UU     «?*     ID  (t  n>     til    ni«    viiiiminiia    n&     uwMkUBOi       m  w        . .      . » 

forts  being  built  to  threaten  the  ships,  tho  fleet  had  Mohammedan, 
bombarded  and  captured  them,  with  t  he  older  forti- 
fications, on  July  11, 18S2,  while  an  army  sent  out 
had  heavily  defeated  the  Egyptians  in  a  short  but 
very  bloody  fight,  at  Tel-cFKebir,  on  Sept.  13, 188Z. 
The  British  Government  advised  Egypt  to  give  up 
all  attempts  to  reconquer  the  Soudan,  which  was 
about  as  largo  as  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  taken 
together,  besides  being  mostly  desert.  The  advice 


1.  One  of  a  race  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  invaded  was  neglected  an  Egyptian  army,  headed  by  an 
or  settled  in  Hungary  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  Englishman,  Hicks  Paslia,  was  sent  out,  but  was 
century,  anil  is  still  the  predominant  race  there. 

'J.  The  language  of  Hungary.    It  belongs  to  the 
Ugrian  family  of  tlie  Turanian  class  of  languages. 

*mag-f  dare,  *mag-u-dere,  .t. 

•7", -/us,  ttmtiitttitritix,  from  Gr. 
wort.    [LASEEPITICM.J 


almost  immediately  destroyed  and  its  leaderkilled. 
A  second,  under  Baker  Pasha  (Colonel  Valentine 
Baker),  was  put  to  flight  with  great  slaughter  on 
[Latin  magy-    Feb.  4, 18,>4.    The  Egyptians  were  now  willing  to  let 
'    Laser-    the  Soudan  go,  and  as  originally  advised,  include 


ma  -ha,  n.    [Native  name.] 


in  it  Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Nubia.  But  the 
Soudanese,  not  contented  to  obtain  their  independ- 
ence, desired  also  to  massacre  the  Egyptian  garri- 


ZoM.:  .sV»mopi'/A«riu  ursinua,  a  native  of  the  sons  of  about  20,000  men.  Humanity  shuddered  at 
wooded  hill-country  of  Ceylon.  Its  specific  name  such  a  resolve,  and  public  opinion  urged  that  Gen- 
has  reference  to  its  general  bear-like  appearance.  erai  Gordon  should  be  sent  out  on  a  peaceful 
L\V  VNDEROO.J  mission  to  negotiate  for  the  withdrawal  of  thegar- 


"The  MnliomUt 
With  hundred  lhoui«aiidH  in  Vienna  plalne." 

Sylveater:  Miracle  «/  Peace,  aonn.  xuviii. 
ma  ho    nl  a,  iubnt.     [Named  after  Bernard  Me- 
Mahon.J 

Hot. :  Ash-barberry :  a  genus  of  Berberidaces>  con- 
sisting of  elegant  evergreen  shrubs,  and  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  Found  in  North 
America  and  Nepaul.  Several  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

•ma  ho~und  ,  *ma  noun  .  it.  &  n.     [A  corruption 
of  Mohammed  or  Mahomet.] 
A.  Att  nubatantii'e : 

1.  An  idol ;  the  image  of  a  god  or  Mohammed. 
"  The  rmage  of  JfaAoun.  r-med  of  golde, 
With  the  axe  smot  he  oppon  the  molde, 
That  ttl  that  heued  to  acute." 

Sir  ferambrat,  i,9K. 

•2.  The  devil. 


_  . 

ma  ha  bha-rat,  «.  [Sansc.  tnaha,  ma/»ar=great,    risons.  He  went  to  Egypt,  but  failed  in  hisendeavor,    very  wicked  person  or  spirit. 

the  two  great  epic 


adj.:  A  term  applied  to  the  devil  or  any 
An  elephant  driver 


historic,  between  the  Kurus  anil  the  Pandus,  two    as  a 
dynasties  of  ancient  India,  both  descended  from    an<"' 
Bharat,  King  of  Hnstiuapoor.    Dhritarashtra,  the 
father  of  Dnryodhana  and  the  Kurus,  was  tho  legit- 
imate heir  to  the  throne,  but  being  blind,  he  was 
upplanted  by  his  cousin  Yndhistiras,  the  eldest  of 

« ..  11 r. ,.. ; .        in..: .....I.,     i    .     .1     .    n:.l    ,.* 


it    ta,  a.&».    [Mahratta  Maratha,  as  adj. 
g  army  was  approaching  for  his  deliver-    =beionging  to  the  Maratha    country;  as  gubst,= 

a  man  of  tlie  cultivator  caste.  .Wufcar(wfcfro=the 
great  countrj-,  or  perhaps  J/afcarra8fcfra  =  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mahars,  now  an  outcast  tribe,  from 
Sansc.  i«aAa=great,  or  Muhar  and  ro»Wra=coun- 


the  live  Pandu  princes.  Ultimately,  by  the  aiil  of 
Krishna,  the  usurping  Pandus  were  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  sovereignty  of  Northern  India.  With 
tliis  main  theme  are  interwoven  episodes,  moral 


Mah  -dl  an,  «.  f  Eng.,  &c.,  Mahdi  •  -on.]  A  fol- 
lower or  adherent  of  the  Mahdi  (q.v.l. 

Mah  dlst,  *.  [Eng..  Ac.,  Mahd(i);  -1st.]  The 
same  as  MAHDIAX  ui-  v.). 

mahl,  K.    I  MAUL.] 

man-lib,  mi  ha  -ISb,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Hot. :  Tho  fragrant  kernels  of  Ceramu  mahaleh. 


;••!(,. rtions,  and  tligressions  of  all  kinds,  constitut-    U3cli -Dy  the"Scindian   and  other    native    Indian 
biff  about  three-fourths  Of  the  present  poem.    The    women  as  necklaces.    The  fmit  affords  a  violet  dye. 


necklaces. 

and  can  be  made  also  into  a  fe 


A.  A»  adject irt:    Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mali- 
rat  fas.    IB.) 

B.  Asfubntanthv: 

I.  PI.:  One   of  the   great  races  who  have  from 
time  immemorial  inhabited  Western  India,  though 
affOTdi  a  violet  (lye.     ,,        did  uot  co|no  ill(0  |H|HCO   ,m  th(t  S1.vl.llt, th 

rmented  liquor  like    „..„.„_.    Thov  ......  Mlm)osed  to  have  c..me  from 


discourse  between  Krishna  and  Urjoon  on  the  eve 

of  a  battle  constitutes  the  Bhagavat  gita(q.y.).  jjir^cima^ser 

IreW,H.  ^^.^"Ihe'io^STof^ShS:  *«»  Mf  -an  I...  r.  f.    [Kng.  ,,Mhoga,^;  .^  ]    '"£  ^guage  Bpoken  by  the  Mahrattas.    It  1. 

as  one  with  Vislmii  and  the  universe,  lias  its  origin  To  paint  or  grain  in  mutation  of  mahogany  ;  to    Aryan,  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  roots  being  akin  to 

here.  veneer  with  mahogany. 


Sanscrit. 


boil,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,     bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  •  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun:      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -rlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


mahva 
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mail 


mah  va,  mah  wa.  ma  h6  a,  ».  [Native  In- 
dian name.]  The  same  as  MADHUCA  (q,  v.). 

Mi-I-a(l),  i.  |(ir.  Mai, i.  in  (ireek  myth,  the 
daughter  of  \t!a  ,  and  motliiTof  Hermes. 1 

Ait  run. :  An  asteroid,  the  66th  catalogued. 

mi  I  «,  (2),  it.  [Latin,  from  Greek  nmfa  =  good 
mother;  a  largo  kind  of  crab,  supposed  by  Cuvier 
to  ho  Cancfr  jiagvrus  (Linn.).] 

ZoOl.:  Spider-crab:  the  typical  uenns  of  the  fam- 
ily Maii<U>.  The  tyi/e  is  Maia  viuinado.  [SriOEK- 
CEAB.) 

mi  1   a.  das,  «.  1*1.    [  MAIIP.V..  I 

ma    Ian,  «.    [(ir.  »im'a  =  a  crab.) 

ZoOl.:  An  individual  of  the  tribe  Mniiilfr-  H|.V.>. 

mild.  *mayd,  *mayde,  »  [A  corrupt,  of  maiden 
(q.  v.),  by  the  loss  of  final  it,'  A*  S.  m«v/i//i.  iiiceycdh 
=  a  maiden.] 

X.  Ordinary  L<inguatie : 

1.  A  girl ;  a  young  unmarried  woman. 

"  The  Syrians  had  .  .  .  brought  away  capt  Ive  out  of 
the  land  of  Israel  a  little  maid;  and  she  waited  on 
Naaman'a  wife."— 2  Klna*  v.  2. 

2.  A  virgin ;  an  unmarried  woman  who  has  pre- 
served her  chastity. 

3.  A  female  servant. 

"Spinning  amongst  her  maldt." — Shakeitp.:  Have  of 
Lucrece..  (Argam. ) 

*4.  Used  of  a  man  who  lias  not  yet  known  woman. 
"  You  are  betrothed  both  to  a  maid  and  man." 

Shaketp,:  Twelfth  Xlght,  v. 

II.  Ichthy, :  A  popular  name  for  a  female  of  Raja 
batit. 

*[  I   Maid  of  Honor :    [  HOXOK,  1  6.] 
2.  Mnidt  of  the  Cross: 
Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

(1)  A  sisterhood  founded  at  Roye,  in  Picnnly.  in 
1625,  by  four  young  women.    They  removed  to  Paris 
in  1640,  and  were  created  into  a  congregation  by 
the  Archbishop  in  164(1,  and  confirmed  by  letters 
patent  in  1642. 

(2)  A    similar    sisterhood    founded    in    1668    by 
Eleonora  de  Gonzaga,  wife  of  Leopold  I.,  and  con- 
firmed  the  same  year  by  Pope  Clement  IX.  and  the 
Emperor.    Called  also  the  Order  of  the  Cross  and 
Bethlehemites. 

1  Maid  of  all  work :  A  general  servant. 
•maid-Child,  «.    A  female  child ;  a  girl. 
"Bat  if  she  bear  a  matd^hild,  then  she  shall  be  unclean 
two  weeks,  as  In  her  separation." — Ler.  xii.  6. 

•maid-pale,  n.  Having  the  white  and  tender 
complexion  of  a  virgin. 

"Change the  complexion  of  her  n\ntd-pale  peace." 
Shalcesp.:  Richard  II.,  Iii.  8. 

maid 'a  hair,  .-•. 

H»t.:  Galiumrerum. 

mild  -en,  -mayd  en,  'meld  en,  «.  A  a.  [A.  S. 
mcRgden,  mtrden,  maitidcn.  an  extension  of  /mi'1*/. 
m<*0e=a  female  relation,  a  maid  ;  mcegden^mvegeden 
=mcegedhfn=&  dimin.  of  mo?rtedh=u  maid.  MtPtj, 
or  >/ui'<i< .  is  the  fern,  of  </«!>/  -a  -on.  a  kinsman: 
cogn.  with  Goth,  ina'iui- a  boy,  a  child  ;  Icol.  moyer 
=a  boy,  a  son.] 

A.  Altuliitnntirt  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  maid,  a  young  unmarried  woman,  a  virgin. 
"  Like  a  maiden  of  twenty  he  trembles  and  sighs. 

And  tears  of  fifteen  have  come  into  his  eyes." 

Wordsworth:  Farmer  of  Tit*buru  Vale. 

(2)  A  female  servant. 

"  She  hath  sent  forth  her  tmilde ti*.  she  crieth  upon  the 
highest  places  of  the  city."— fnn-erli*  ix.  3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

( 1)  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  washing  linen. 

(2)  A  machine  for  beheading.    The  Scotch  maiden 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Regent  Mor- 
ton, who  died  by  its  ax,   1581.    The  murderers  of 
Rizzio  were  executed  by  it  in  156fi ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle,  1681.    The  maiden  was  not  -o  complete  an 
instrument  as  the  guillotine. 

"The   rude    old    guillotine  of   Scotlun.l    culled   the 
maiden."—  Mataulay:  lli*t.  Eng->  ch.  v. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket:  An  over  in  which  no  runs  are  made; 
a  maiden  over.    [OvEB,«.l 

2.  Racing:  A  horse  which  has  never  won  a  race. 

"  The  conditions  contain  no  allowance  for  maidcne."— 

London  Dally  Teleurnph. 

B.  Al  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  maid,  young  woman,  or 
virgin. 

(2)  ( 'on  si-  ting  of  in  a  it  i-  or  young  women. 

(3)  Like  a  maiden. 

"Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said, 
Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquish'd  by  a  maid." 

!-hakrfp.:    llrnru  17..  ft.  I.,  iv.  7. 


2.  Finurntiifly: 

ill  An  epithet  applied  to  an  effort  made  for  the 
tlr-t  time;  a.-,  a  maiden  speech  ;  a  tnaiilfn  attempt. 
*(2)  Fresh,  DBpoWltod 

"A  maiden  and  an  innocent  han.l  " 

>ft,ivUj*j»..  A'/HI/  ./.>/oi,  IT.  2. 

(3)  That  has  never  been  taken  liy  -ii-ire. 

••  Kvury  citirpn  considered  hit*  own  honor  as  bound  up 
with  the  honor  of  the  mtiiilfn  fortrew."  —  Macautny,  lltft. 
Kay.,  oh.  xix. 

II.  Cricket:  In  which  DO  runs  liavo  been  made; 
as,  a  waiuVnover. 

maiden-assize,  ».  An  assize  at  which  there  arc 
no  criminal  cases  to  be  tried,  <  Hug.) 

•maiden-headed,  a.  Bearing  the  device  of  a 
maiden's  head. 

maiden-lip,  -•. 

Hot.:  l-'.fhi  u<i*i><->-in»in<  lappula. 
•maiden-meek,  <i.    Meek  as  becomes  a  maiden. 
maiden-name,  ••    The  surname  of  a  woman  be- 
fore her  marriage. 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn;  the  momenta  fly, 
Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow." 

.-,•„».  Lord  of  the  Iflrt,  i.  4. 

maiden-pink,  «. 

'•'"'.  :  I  a  'i  a  Unix  deltoidet. 

maiden-plum,  «. 

Hotani/:  Comocladia,  a  genus  of  Tercbiuthacesp 
(Anacardiacece). 

•maiden-rents,  «.  pi. 

l-'i'iiilnl  Late:  A  noble  paid  by  the  tenantsof  some 
manors  on  their  marriage. 

maiden-speech,  »,  The  flrst  speech  made  by  a 
person.  (The  expression  is  especially  applied  to 
the  first  speech  made  by  a  member  of  (  ongress.) 

•maiden-tongued,  ».  Speaking  in  a  geutlo  and 
insinuating  manner. 

"  Hin  qualities  were  beauteous  ait  bin  form, 
For  ui'ii'i'  i'-l«mjnrit  he  watt,  and  thereof  free." 

*•*<!*»«/,.  •  Lorer't  Complaint,  100. 

•maiden-widowed,  a.  Having  become  a  widow 
while  still  a  virgin. 

"but  I,  a  maid,  die  malden-ieldoved." 

Shalietp.:  Romeu  and  Juliet,  ill.  2. 

malden'8-blnsh,  ».    The  garden  rose. 

"  it'ii'lfii'  .*-(<ln*h  commixt  with  jetwimine." 

llerrtcl.-:  lle*perldet,  p.  281. 

•maid   en,  *mayd  en,  r.  i.    [MAIDEN,  n.\    To 
speak  or  act  meekly  or  demurely,  like  a  maiden. 
"For  had  I  maydfn'd  it.  HI*  many  use; 
Loath  for  to  grant,  but  loather  to  refuse." 

Hall:  Satire*,  ill.  3. 

maid    en  hair,  ».    [Eng.  maiden,  aud  hair.] 
Jiotany  : 

1.  Adiantum  capillut  crnerix,  and  the  genus  Adi- 
nntiiin.    The  former  has  many  spreading  capillary 
branches  (whence  the  English  namel,  a  three  to 
four  pinnate    frond,  with    the    pinnules  cuneate, 
lobed,  crenate,  glabrous.    It  is  raro  in  Britain,  but 
is  found  in  this  country,  in  continental  Kurope, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Polynesia.    [AniANTCM.] 

"Jane  in  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  gram*  green.  upon 
lii-  head  n  garland  of  bent,  kiug'n-cup,  uud  mui<*Vn/mir." 
—  /Vncft'ira.  On  Jlnitflua. 

2.  I'liiuiiflora  adiantum. 

maidenhair-  grass,  x. 

Hut.  :  Rriztt  media. 

maidenhair-tree,  *. 

Hot.:  Stilijtfjuri<i  itdiantifolia.  a  Japanese  tree. 

maid   en  head,  maid   en  hood.  'meld-en  bed, 
meld  en  hede,  *maid  en  hode,  «.   [A.  S.  »««/- 
itcnhdd.} 

lt  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  maiden  or  vir- 
gin ;  virginity. 

-.  The  hymen  or  virginal  membrane. 

•3.  Newness,  freshness. 

"If  that  the  devil  and  mifichance  look  big 
ILIUM  the  maidenhead  of  our  affair*  " 

Shaker?.:  Henry  /I'.,  ft.  I.,  IT.  1. 

*4.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  oidy  found  as  a  tavern  sign.  (£119.) 

maid  en  like,  n.  [Eng.  maiden;  -t<k<  .}  Like 
a  timid  or  virgin  ;  maidenly,  modest. 

maid  en  11  ness,  ».  [English  maidenly;  -,/...».! 
The  iitialityor  state  of  being  maidenly:  that  be- 
havior which  becomes  or  befits  a  maid;  Boodwtjr, 

maid  en  \f,  'mayd  en-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [English 
nitttilt  n  ;  -///.  ] 

A.  -Ix  nilji't-tire  : 

1.  Like  a  maiden  ;  modest,  meek. 
'_'.  Beoomlng  or  benttin*  a  niniden. 

"  It  in  not  frienilly.  'tin  not  nntiilriily: 

Oar  sex,  an  well  HI*  1,  may  rbide  you  for  it." 

Shnkfnit..   Mtdtummer  .\iyhr'*  Dream,  ill.  2. 

B.  .•(«  mlvtrb:  Like   a   maiden;    in    u  maidenly 

manniT. 


tmild   en  ship, 
Maidenhood. 


t.      [English   maiden; 


'mild  hood,  >.  [Eng.  maid;  -hood.}  Virginity; 
an  unmarried  state. 

•mild -If,  »mayd  ly,  a.  [English  maid; -In.] 
M  a  id)  ike,  effeminate. 

•maid  mar    I  an,  *.    [Kng.  maid,  and  marim,.] 

1.  Originally  the  Queen  of  the  May;  afterward  a 
buffoon. 

2.  The  name  of  a  dance. 

"  A  set  of  morrice-dancen  danced  a  maldmarlan  with  a 
t.il»or  and  pipe.1' — Temple. 

maid  s5r  vant,  s.  [Eng.  maid,  and  *rrr/i,</.| 
A  female  servant,  a  maid. 

"Thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant." 
-Dent.  v.  14. 

tmild  ship,  i.  [Eng.  maid;  -ship.]  Maiden- 
hood ;  virginity. 

•mi  let)  -tic,  <i.  A  «.  [Gr.  maieutikoi,  from  main 
=  a  midwife.] 

A.  An  adj. :  Seeming  to  accelerate  or  assist  child- 
birth ;  hence,  fig.,  helping  to  bring  forth,  educe,  or 
evolve. 

B.  Assubst. :  The  system  pursued  by  Six-rate- in 
his  investigation  of  truth,  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  lead  on  to  the  truth  by  continual  questioning, 

ma  leu  tic  al,  a.  [Eng.  maieutic;  -al.]  The- 
same  as  M  ui.r  in  (q.  v.). 

mil  -gre  (gre  as  ger  .  ••.  -.    |  Ki.  -lean,  thin.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thin,  lean. 

"When  he  saw  the  young  gentleman  so  mtttgre  and 
indlMiiosed." — Carlule:  Letter*  and  Speeches  of  i'romteell, 
iii.  132. 

2.  Cook. :  Applied  to  preparations  of  any  kind 
made  without  butcher's  meat,  poultry,  or  game, 
and  cooked  with  butter  instead  of  lard  or  dripping. 

•B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.lMng.:  A  fast. 

2.  Ichthy.:  XritEira  aquila,  an  acanthopterygian 
fish  of  the  family  Scienidn  (Q.  v.),  common  in  the 
Mediterranean.     Length   seldom  less    than  three, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  six  feet.    It  is  highly 
esteemed    for  the  table.     Its  general  appearance 
resembles  that  of  the  bass,  but  the  head  is  shorter 
and  more  rounded.and  thetongue  and  palate  desti- 
tute   of    teeth.     Fins    brown,    body    bluish-white 
below  and  greenish-brown  a  hove.    The  maigre  emits 
a  peculiar  sound, described  as  a  purringor  buzzing. 
Its  otolites  are  very  large,  and  were  formerly  in 
great  repute  as  a  charm  for  colics,  provided  they 
worn  received  as  a  gift  or  actually  removed  by  the 
.-ufferer  from  the  head  of  the  fish. 

malgre-dishes,  *  t>l.  Dishes  eaten  by  Roman 
Catholics  on  days  when  tlesh-mcat  is  forbidden. 
They  include  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  omelets, 
4c. 

malgre-food,  *.   The  .-amo  as  MAIUEE-DISBES 

(q.  v.). 

•mil -hem, «.    [MAIM.*.] 

ma  I  i  dse,  ma  I  a  die,  x.  j>l.  \ Mod.  Lat.,  ic., 
nuiH«  i ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfir.  -iidte.] 

Zo6l.:  Sea-spiders.  Short-tailed  Crustaceans  of 
the  section  Oxvrhynchi  of  Milne-Edwards.  The 
carapace  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  gener- 
ally spiny ;  the  first  pairof  feet,  in  some  males  much 
longer  than  the  second  pair,  and  twice  that  of  the 
carapace. 

milk,  ».  [MAKE  (2),*.]  A  companion,  an  equal, 
a  mate.  (ScofcA.) 

mill  (O.'mallle,  *mayle.  'male,  in.  •malle,  «. 
[Fr.  »nnlle  =  H  mesh  of  a  net.  mail,  from  Lat.  macula 
-a  spot,  a  mesh  of  a  net,  a  net ;  Ital.  ni«r/fi<i.J 

I.  Literally  and  Technically : 

1.  ^4rmor:    A  flexible  armor  of  rings  or  scales, 
covering  the  body,  or  body  and  limbs,  according  to 
its  extent.    Cham-mail  consisted  of  steel  or  iron 
rings  interlacing  each  other;  of  this  sort  were  the 
-liirts  of  mail.    Plate-mail  con-i-teil  of  plates  of 
steel  or  brass  overlapping  anil  riveti-d  together. 

"To  have  done.  IK  to  hung 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rn-ty  nail 
In  monumental  mockery." 

Xhakegp.:  Troilii*  an<iCre**itla.  iii.  8. 

2.  .Vnuf. :  A  -erie«  of  interwoven  rings,  like  mail- 
armor  <ir  net-work,  fastened  on   mime   -tout   sub- 
-tanrc.  as  canvas,   UM-I!  for  ruhhing  off  the  ]oo>r 
fiber-  on  cordage. 

;l.  UYiirim/ ;  One  of  the  small  brass  eyes  through 
which  the  end  or  Wonted  yarn  pa-ses  in  a  Hrn--c'l- 
carpet-loom,  and  by  wlticn  it  is  lifted  in  order  to 
form  the  limp  which  di-tinguii-hc-  tin-  Mirfaci-  of 
tliat  \  ariety  of  carpet. 

•II.  Fin.:  Any  defensive  covering  or  protection. 
"We  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail." — (fay. 


Ate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    thfre:     pine,     pit,    Eire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pit. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wdrk,     whfi,     »6n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     ftlll;     try,     Syrian,     a.    oe  = «;     ey  •  i.      qu  -  kw. 


mail-clad 

mail-clad,  ».    Clad  in  a  coat  of  mall. 

"No  mail-fltui  serfs,  obedient  to  their  lord. 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  demand." 

Kyrtni;  AYi-i/i/ ->n  .\rirnlr<i<t  Abbey. 

•mall-covered,  a.  The  same  as  MAIL-CLAD 
(q.».). 

"The  mntl-ri>t'*rrd  barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals." 

llyrini:  On  Leaving  .\eicatead  Abbey. 

mall-net,  • . 

Fabric: A  form  of  loom-made  net,  which  is  a 
combination  of  common  gauzo  nud  whip-net  in  the 
same  fabric.  Tho  whole  is  a  succession  of  right- 
Ulgled  triangles,  of  which  the  woof  forms  the  basis, 
the  gauze  part  the  perpendiculars,  and  the  whip  part 
the  hypothenuse.  Tho  gauzo  and  whip  parts  are 
stretched  oil  separate  beams. 

mall-sheathed,  a.  Tho  same  as  MAIL-CLAD 
(q.v.). 

mall  (2).  "male  (2), «.  [O.  Fr.  male  (Fr.  malle), 
from  O.  II.  (ier.  malalia;  M.  H.  Ger.  malhe  =  a 
leathern  wallet;  (fuel.  &  Ir.  ma/a  =  a  bag,  a  sack; 
Icel.  male=a  knapsack.] 

*1.  A  bag ;  a  box  for  holding  goods  or  baggage ;  a 
trunk,  a  portmanteau.  (Eng.) 

2.  A  bag  for  the  conveyance  of  letters ;  a  mail-bag 
(q.  vj. 

3.  The  letters,  papers,  books,  &c.,  conveyed   by 
the  post. 

4.  Jhe  person  or  conveyance  by  which  the  mail  is 
carried. 

mail-bag,  8.  A  letter-bag  made  of  leather  or 
canvas,  for  containing  letters,,  newspapers,  am) 
other  printed  matter  for  conveyance  through  the 
post-office. 

Mail-bay  receiver  and  discharge r:  An  apparatus 
for  receiving  mail-bags  from  or  delivering  them  to 
railway-cars  in  motion  at  stations  along  the  line. 

mall-boat,  «.  A  vessel  which  carries  the  mail ; 
a  mail-steamer. 

mall-carrier,  *. 

I.  Gen.:  One  who  or  that  which  carries  the  mail; 
au.  He  was  United  States  mail-carrier,  or,  Train 
No.  3  is  a  mall-carrier,  &c. 

II.  Specif.:  One  of  a  corps  of  salaried  servants  of 
the  general  government  attached  to  the  Post-office 
Department,  and  employed  in  our  larger  cities  and 
towns  in  the  dplivery  of  the  mails  to  the  persons 
addressed,  either  at  their  homes  or  at  their  places  of 
business.    Of  late  years  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  has  become  a  most  important,  and  efficient 
department,  and  the  free  delivery  of  mail  matter  at 
the  place  addressed  is  a  notable  feature  of  Ameri- 
can urban  life.  The  carriers  are  all  uniformed,  and 
are  controlled  by  the  civil  service  regulations. 

mail-cart,  a.    A  cart  employed  in  postal  service. 

mail-coach,  s.  A  stage  coach  which,  prior  to  the 
introduction  i>f  railways,  carried  the  mails. 

mail-guard,*.  An  official  in  charge  of  a  mail- 
coach.  (Eny.) 

mall-master,  s.    An  officer  in  chargeof  a  mail. 

mail-matter,  H.  'Matter  to  be  carried  by  mail, 
such  as  letters,  papers,  &c. 

mail-room,  *.  A  room  or  apartment  in  which 
the  letters,  papers,  &c.,  composing  a  mail  are 
sorted. 

mail-route,  *.  The  route  by  which  a  mail  is 
conveyed. 

mall-steamer,  «.  A  fast-sailing  steamer  char- 
tered by  government  for  the  conveyance  of  mails. 

mail-train,  8.  A  fast  train  by  which  the  mails 
are  conveyed. 

'mail  (3), «.  [A.  S.  m<*/=a  portion,  a  share ;  Icel. 
tiuft ,'  Dan.  fiiaal.]  An  old  Scotch  term  for  rent. 

H  (1)  (iron-mail :  Rent  paid  for  cattle  sent  to 
graze  on  the  pastures  of  another. 

(2)  Black-mail:  [BLACKMAIL.] 

(3)  Mail*  and  duties:    The  rents  of  an  estate, 
whether  in  money  or  grain. 

mail-payer,  «.    One  who  pays  rent.    (Scotch.) 
•mail  (l),  *mayle,  r.  t.   [MAIL  (l), ».] 

1.  To  invest  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  to  arm  with  a  coat 
of  mail ;  to  arm  generally. 

2.  To  invest  with  a  covering  of  any  kind  ;  to  cover 
up  ;  to  wrap  up. 

"  Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  alonfr, 
Mtiilfit  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back." 

miakeeii.i  Utury  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  il.  4. 

3.  To  pinion ;  to  fasten  down,  as  the  wings  of  a 
hawk.    (Beaum.ttFlet.:  Philnster,  v.) 

mail  (2),  i-.f.  [M.VIL  (2),  «.]  To  put  into  the  mail ; 
to  send  by  mail ;  to  post ;  to  put  into  a  post-office 
for  transmission. 

mail-a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  mail  (2),  s.  -.-able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  maileu  or  carried  in  the  mail. 
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mailed  .ii.  ...    [Eng.  maiJ  (1),  ».;  td.~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  (.'lad  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  covered  with  armor. 

"  Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand, 
And  1  am  strong  uguiii." 

Lonafelloic:  Ltoht  of  Stars. 

2.  Spotted,  speckled. 

3.  Deposited  in  the  mail. 

II.  Zool.:  Protected  by  plates,  or  anything  simi- 
lar. (Seo  the  compound.) 

mailed-cheeks, «.  pi. 

Ichthu. :  A  popular  name  for  the  acantlmptorous 
family  Sclcrogonidie,  of  which  scientific  term  it  is 
an  almost  literal  translation.  The  name  refers  to 
the  enlargement  in  fishes  of  this  family  of  certain 
bones  of  the  head  and  gillcovers  to  form  a  bony 
armor  for  the  cheeks. 

mailed  (2),  a.    [MELL  (!),«.;  Fr.m*7er.]   Mixed. 
"  Mailed  wi'  the  blnid  of  a  bit  skirling  wean  that  was 
hurt  some  gate."—  Scott:  Heart  of  Jf liLLothtaa,  ch.  xvii. 

mall  In,  mill  -Ing. «.  [MAIL  <*),>.]  A  farm  ;  a 
piece  of  land  for  which  rent  or  feu  duty  is  paid. 
(Scotch.) 

"  A  mailing  that  would  be  dear  o'  a  pund  Scots."—  Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 


main-guard 

malm  «d  ly,  'maym-ed  ly,  adv.  (English 
maimed ;  -///.  |  In  a  maimed,  crippled,  or  defective 
manner;  deficiently. 

"  I  am  to  crave  pardon  for  that  I  rather  leaveitmit  alto- 

?  ether,  then   presume  to  doe  it   maymedly."—  Uackluitt: 
'••il'iijrit,  i.  614. 

•maim  -8d  nisi.  «.  (Eng.  maimed;  -i»e«».]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  maimed. 

main,  •malne,  a.  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  main*,  magne, 
from  Lat.  i/iiiyiii 


mail    ing.  pr.  pttr.  ur  ". 
compound.) 


(MAIL  C>), v.]     (Seethe 


mailing-machine,  x.  A  machine  for  attaching 
addresses  to  newspapers.  &c.,  for  transmission  by 
mail. 

•maille  (!),«.    [MAIL  (!),«.] 

maille  (2>,  'malle.  «.  |  Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  meaUle' 
from  Lat.  metallum  =  nn'tnl.  \  A  name  given  to  sev 
eral  coins  of  various  denominations  and  values: 
(1)  A  small  coppercoinof  the  value  of  half  a  denier, 
current  in  France 
under  the  kings 
of  the  Oapetian 
race:  (2)  a  silver 
ha  1  f j>en n y  cur- 
rent in  the  reigu 
of  Henry  V. 

maille  -  noble, 
tubtt, 

A"  u  MI  i».  :  The  Maillo-noble. 

English  half- 

uoble  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  a  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  S<0  cents. 

tmail  man,  .v.  [Eng.  mail  (2),  and  widii.J  A  man 
employed  to  carry  the  mail. 

"The  mrt//man  had  .  .  .  left  u  bottle  of  rum  as  he  rode 
by." — G en tleman' s  M-t'j'i-i ii'  . 

maim,  "maime,  *maym,  •may-hem,  •mey- 
lieni,  r.  t.  JO.  Fr.  ntehaiyner^to  maim  ;  Ital.  mayay- 
wire,  cf.  Bret.  mac/Kifia=to  maim.1  fM.\iM,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  the  nse  of  a  limb;  to  dis- 
able by  mutilation  ;  to  cripple,  to  mutilate. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  any  necessary  or  const  ituent 
part ;  to  cripple,  to  disable. 

"Old  disciples  may  turn  away  from  her  maimnt  rites 
ami  dismantled  temples." — .Vaaiulay:  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  xi. 

malm,  •malme,  *mal  hem,  'may  hem,  *ina- 

him,  «.  [O.  Fr.  tnehainri,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  ; 
cf.  Bret.  mac/M>fl= mutilation;  Ital.  ma<iagnn  =  a 
defect,  a  blemish.] 

I.  Ordinary  Ltitirjuagc : 

1.  An  injury  done  to  a  man  by  depriving  him  of 
the  use  of  some  member ;  mutilation,  crippling;  a 
laming  or  crippling  hurt. 

"  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster.  scarce  himself, 
'1  hat  bears  so  shrewd  a  mil  I'm." 

JttoJbnp..-  Htnrt  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

2.  The  deprivation  of  some  necessary  or  constitu- 
ent part. 

3.  Injury,  hurt,  damage. 

"Think  what  a  HKIIIH  you  give  the  noble  cause." 

Hraum.  cfr  Flet.:   Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  2. 

4.  An  essential  defect. 

"Such  was  Lucullus'  imperfection  and  immii.  either  by 
nature  or  frowardness  of  fortune,  that  he  lacked  the 
chiefest  thing  a  general  should  have,  which  was,  to  be 
beloved."—  .VorM:  riutarrh,  p.  424. 

II.  Old  Lair:  An  injury  done  to  a  man  by  vio- 
lently depriving  him  of  a  member  proper  for  his 
defense  in  fight,  as  a  means  either  of  defense  or  of 
offense. 

"A  man's  limbs  (by  which  for  the  present  we  only 
understand  those  members  which  may  oe  useful  to  him 
in  fight,  and  the  loss  of  which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem 
by  the  common  lawl  are  also  the  gift  of  the  wise  Creator 
to  enable  him  to  protect  himself  from  external  injuries  in 
astate  of  nature.  —Blacksttme:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  1. 

maimed,  *maymed,  *y  maymed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Mighty,  groat,  vast. 

"  Yon  may  aa  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height.' 

Snakesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  VI.  1. 

2.  Principal,  chief;  the  first  in  rank,  importance, 
size,  &c. 

"All  perfectly  agreeing  in  the  mufti  articles."— Porteus, 
vol.  i.,  lee.  2. 

3.  Important,  powerful,  large. 

4.  Directly  applied ;  direct,  pure,  simple. 

5.  Absolute,  direct,  pure;   as,  a  main   untruth. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  A»  nubttantivt : 

I.  Ordinary  Langnimt : 

1.  That  which  is  chief,  principal,  or  first  in  im- 
portance, size,  rank,  4c. ;  the  chief  part,  the  gross, 
the  bulk. 

2.  Specif.,  the  ocean,  the  high  sea,  the  great  sea. 

"  Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  ..I'.i.i." 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the.  Htlperuf. 

•3.  A  continent,  the  mainland. 

"  Swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  m.n'n ." 

Snakesp.:  Lear,  ill.  1 

4.  The  chief  or  principal  point ;  the  most  impor- 
tant point. 

"  Let's  make  haste  away  and  look  unto  the  main." 
SHakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  11.,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bank.:  A  banker's  shovel  for  coin.    (Eng.) 

2.  Hydraul.:  A  largo  or  principal  water  or  gas 
pipe.    Tho  smaller  are  termed  supply  or  service 
pipes  or  branches. 

3.  Naut. :  Tho  middle  or  principal  mast,  hatch- 
way, &c.,  in    a  three-masted    vessel.    In    all  two- 
masted  vessels,  except  the  yawl,  galiot,  and  ketch, 
the  main  is  the  aftermost  mast.    A  brig  or  schooner 
has  a  fore  and  main  mast.    With  a  yawl  or  ketch 
the  forward  mast  is  the  larger,  and  is  called  the 
main-mast,  the  other  being  the  mizzen. 

If  In  the  main,  *For  the  main :  For  the  most  part. 
"  These  notions  concerning  coinage  have,  for  the  main, 
been  put  into  writing  above  twelve  months." — Locke. 

main- body, «. 

Mil,:  That  part  of  an  army  which  marches  be- 
tween the  advance  and  rear  guards ;  in  camp,  that 
body  which  lies  between  the  two  wings. 

main-boom, .--. 

ffaut. :  The  lower  spar  of  a  small  vessel  on  which, 
the  ma in-sail  is  extended. 

main-breadth,  t. 

fihipbuild.:  Tho  broadest  part  at  any  particular 
frame. 

Main-breadth  line: 

tfhipbuild. :  A  line  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  cut- 
ting each  of  the  cross  sections  at  the  point  where 
its  breadth  is  greatest.  In  vessels  having  a  "straight 
of  breadth  "  vertically,  there  are  two  main-breadth 
lines,  at  the  upper  and  lower  boundary  of  the 
straight  of  breadth  respectively. 

main-center,  *. 

Steam-fngin. :  In  side-lever  engines,  the  strong 
shaft  upon  which  the  side-levers  vibrate. 

main-chance,  «.  One's  own  interests  generally  - 
self-interest. 

"  Desire  him  to  have  a  care  of  the  main-chance."— How- 
ell:  Letters,  p.  206. 

main  check-valve,  -. 

Steam-eng.:  A  valve  belonging  to  the  (iillaril 
injector,  to  prevent  water  running  out  of  the 
boiler,  should  any  thing  go  wrong  with  the  injector. 

main-couple,  «. 

Carp. :  The  principal  truss  in  a  roof. 

•main-course,  «.  The  main-sail  of  a  square- 
rigged  vessel. 

"Down  with  the  topmast;  yare.  lower,  lower;  bring  her 
to  try  with  »i.n'n-<-our«<r." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  L 

main-deck, «. 

Shipbuild. :  The  deck  next  above  the  lower  deck. 

main-guard,  .-•. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  horse  posted  before  a  camp  for 
the  safety  of  the  army. 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 
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main,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  montusa  band.] 

•1.  A  hand  at  cards. 

'i.  A  match  at  cock-fighting. 

H.  A  hamper.    [M.u.v -UASKKT.] 

main-hamper,  «.  A  hand-basket  for  carrying 
grapes  to  the  press. 

•main,  v.  t.  [MAIN.  a. ;  cf.  Fr.  ma/n=hand.  as  in 
the  KIIK.  phrase,  to  hand  a  stay  sail.]  [HAND,  v., 
A.  II.J  To  furl. 

"Atemp«*t  .  .  .  maketh  them  main  all  their  nails." 
— ./  xteren»:  English  Farmer,  i.  132. 

•malne   port,  *. 

Law:  A  small  dnty  or  tribute,  commonly  of 
loaves  of  bread,  which  in  some  places  the  parish- 
it  >n<>rs  pay  to  the  rector  in  liou  of  small  tithes. 

(Rag.) 

Maine,  «.  [One  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
bordering  on  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.] 
The 
Tre 


main -hatch 

main-batch, «. 

\  .in/.  •  Tin-  hutch  in  or  near  the  middle  of  a  ship, 
main-bold, ». 

.Vim/.  'Unit  part  of  a  -hip'-  bold  which  lies  near 
tln>  Main-hatch. 

tnaln-inclosure,  ••. 

/•''u'/i./ii-n/i'nn .  The  body  of  the  place. 

main-keel, «. 

.iVu'/ihui'fi/.:  The  principal  keel,  as  distinguished 
from  tin-  false  keel. 

main-land,  --    I  MAINLAND.] 

main-links. «.  /./. 

fill-inn ••  n</. :  The  links  in  the  parallel  motion 
which  connect  tin-  pUtOD-rod  tu  the  beam  of  u 
sti-am-engine. 

main-mast.  «.    [MAIN,  «.,  B.  II.:i.| 

main-pendant, «. 

A'itu/.:  A  sliurt  piece  of  rope  Uxed  on  each  side 
under  the  .-hrond-  to  tin-  top  of  the  main-mast, 
having  an  iron  thimble  spliced  into  an  eyi>  at  tin- 
lower  i-iiil  to  receive  the  hooks  of  the  main-tackle. 

main-piece, «. 

.S/i/i»/*iiiMiiii/ : 

1.  The  principal  piece  of  the  head.    It  is  stepped 
Into  the  item-piece,  and  is  notched  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  heel  of  the  bobstay-plece.    It  is  also 
called  t he  lace-piece.    [STEM .  1 

2.  The  longest  piece  of  the  rudder,  to  which  tlie 
helm  i-  attached. 

main-pin,  - 

I'. -hie.:  A  bolstiT-pin.  a  king-bolt. 

main-plate,  ».   Thu  principal  plate  of  a  lock. 

Main  Plot. ». 

Hut. :  A  plot  to  put  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne 
of  England,  in  place  of  James  1.,  in  16Uf.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  for  his  participation  in  it.  was  executed 
on  October  29, 1618. 

main-post, ». 

xhiiilntild. :  The  stern-post  of  a  vessel. 

•main-rent,  «.    Vassalage.     (Scotch.)    (niuir- 

tun.) 

main -rigging,  «. 

\niit.:  The  stays,  shrouds,  and  ratlines  of  the 
main-mast. 

main-sail, «. 

.V,iu/. :  The  principal  sail  of  a  ship ;  the  sail  ex- 
tended on  the  main-mast  in  fore-and-aft  rigged  ves- 
sels, and  on  the  main-yard  in  square-rigged  vessels. 

"They  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea;  and  hoUted 
up  the  main-mil  to  the  wind,  and  made  toward  shore."-- 
Xcf»  xxvii.  40. 

main-sheet,  a. 

\uiit. :  The  sheet  of  a  main-sail ;  a  rope  at  one  or 
lioth  of  the  lower  corners  to  keep  it  properly  ex- 
tended. 

"  Strike,  si  nki'  the  tup-mil,  let  the  main-sheet  fly. 
And  furl  your  sails/'  Itryden.     (IWil.) 

main-spring,  *. 

1 .  Horol. :  The  going  spring  of  a  watch,  spring- 
clock,  musical-box,  alarntt  or  other  spring-driven 
instrument.  In  the  watch  it  is  termed  main,  be- 
cause of  its  major  importance,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  pendulum  or  balance-spring,  which  gives 
the  recoil  movement  to  the  balance. 

'i.  Fire-arm* :  The  spring  in  a  gun-lock  which 
drives  the  hammer. 

main-tack, «. 

Naut.:  The  tack  belonging  to  a  main-sail. 

main-tackle, ». 

\,int. :  A  large,  strong  tackle  hooked  occasionally 
upon  the  main-pendant,  and  used  especially  in  se- 
curing the  mast  by  setting  up  stays.  \c. 

main-top, «. 

Xaut.:  A  platform  over  the  top  of  the  main-mast. 

main-work, «. 

Purl.:  The  enceinte  or  principal  work  inclosinx 
the  body  of  the  place. 

main-yard, ». 

.\ '/»/..•  The  yard  on  which  the  main-sail  is  ex- 
tended, supported  by  the  main-mast. 

main,  *meln,  'mayne.  «.  &  adv.  JA.S.  matge*= 
sln-iigth;  cogn.  with  Icel.  meyin.  From  the  same 
root  as  may,  V.  (q.  V.).] 

A.  Annihtt.:  Strength,  force,  violent  effort.   (Only 
used  now  in  the  phrase,  with  might  and  main.) 

••  With  huge  force  and  insuiiportiible  mai/ne." 

Sprn."  /     t:  V.,  I.  vll.  1L 

B.  An  adj.:    Very,  exceedingly,    greatly.    (Com- 
pare the  similar  use  of  miiiMu.  iHiiihtilg.)    I  I'uliiui:  > 

"I  mtut  be  main  cautious."— A.  Murphy:  THt  Appren- 
tice, I.  1. 

flte,    fat,    fKre.     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    h?r.    th«re;    pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pit, 
or.     w'dre,     wolf,     wBrk,     wto,     son;     mute,     cub.     cUre,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a.     o  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Union  soldiers,  70,170:  system  of  common,  high,  and 
normal  schools  excellent ;  school  age,  4-21  years. 
Climate  excellent,  except  for  pulmonary  troubles. 
Winter  average  29',  summer  67",  rainfall  45  inches; 
snow  lies  NO  to  I'M  days.  (See  the  compound.) 

Maine  Liquor-law,  ».  A  law  of  the  State  of 
Maine  vesting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
special  agents  appointed  by  the  state,  ana  prohib- 
iting all  other  persons  from  such  sale.  The  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  liquor  for  unlawful  sale  is 
also  forbidden.  If  an  authorized  agent  violate  the 
law,  he  in  subject  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  £tO,  and 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months ;  while 
the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  law  by  a  common 
seller  is  $100  fine  or  three  months'  imprisonment  for 
the  first,  and  $250  tino  and  four  months'  imprison 
ment  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offense. 
Any  one  injured  by  an  intoxicated  person  may 
maintain  an  action  against  the  seller  of  the  liquor, 
and  the  owner  or  lesseeof  the  building  in  which  the 
liquor  was  sold  is  jointly  liable  if  cognizant  that 
the  building  was  used  for  such  purpose. 

main   If,   'main  lie,  «dr.    [Eng.  main,  a;  -ly.] 

1.  Principally,  chiefly,  for  the  most  part. 

"To  intend  and  design  his  owu  glory  mainly." — Kay: 
On  the  creation,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Oreatly  ;  to  or  in  a  great  degree. 

3.  Strongly. 

"Still  she  eyes  him  malnlte." 

Heniim.  if  Flet.:  Matt  tarrr,  lit  1. 

•main  -Sr,  'main  oflr,  «.  [Norm.  Fr.  mnlnaure, 
i/.>n«'i</  ;  O.  Fr.  mitnoet're,  muHu-urre  =  work  of 
the  hands,  j  A  thing  taken  or  stolen  which  is  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  taking  or  stealing  it. 
[M.\N<KUrHB.] 

"All  offenders  against  vert  and  venison,  who  may  be 
attached  by  their  bodies,  if  taken  with  the  m«iin<>rir  <or 
wainifeurre,  a  tmi>ii<),  that  In,  in  the  very  act  of  killing 
venison  or  stealing  wood,  or  preparing  so  to  do.  or  by 
fresh  and  immediate  pursuit  after  the  act  is  done."  - 
UliK-k-slime:  Comment.,  Ilk.  lit  .  ch.  6. 

H  To  he  taken  with  tlw  tnttiiiour:  To  be  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  stealing,  Ac. 

•main  pern  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.  mni'n-the  hand,  and 
O.  Fr.  pernable  (for  t>rcmi/>iV,i  =  that  may  be  taken; 
preitdre  —  to  take.J  Capable  of  being  admitted  to 
give  surety  bymampernors:  capable  of  being  main- 
prized  ;  bailable. 

•main  pSrn  8r.  'main  p8rn-8ur, ».  [Fr.  mom 
=  the  hand,  and  O.  Kr.  p*ntor((or  ;<rciienr)=oue 
who  takes  ;  prendre.  =  tt>  take.]  A  bail ;  a  surety  for 
a  prisoner's  appearance  in  court.  A  man's  main- 
pernors  differed  from  his  bail  in  thi~  respect,  that 
they  could  not  imprison  him  to  prevent  his  decamp- 
ing, which  his  bail  can  do. 

"The  lord  lustice  verelle  took  the  advantage  of  the 
bond  againat  the  iH<ii»/»r/-ii,,»i ,-,.."  ll"ltn*heai  Ireland 
Ian.  1343) 

main-prize,  main  prise,  ».  [Fr.  »min  =  thc 
hand,  and  pri«»>  =  taken ;  prtndre^to  take.  ] 

Old  Law: 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"The  writ  of  mainfirize,  mannfaittio,  ill  a  writ  directed 
to  the  sheriff  (either  generally,  when  any  man  is  impris- 
oned for  a  bailable  offense,  anil  bail  hath  been  refused, 
or  specially,  when  the  offense  or  cause  of  <-niiiniiliiii<iit  in 
not  properly  bailable  below  t,  commanding  him  to  take 
sureties  for  the  prisoner's  appearance:  usually  CHllt*il 
mainpernors,  and  to  set  him  at  large."  l:i>i.i.*r.«  ii,m- 
>»<•»/.,  l.k.  ill.,  ch.  B. 

L'.  Tlie  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  on  security  being 
given  for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 

•main  prize,  i. /.  |  M  AIM-HI/I.,  » ;.|  To  suffer  to 
go  at  large,  as  a  pritODO,  on  security  Ijeiug  given 
for  his  appearance  at  a  il;t\ . 


maintenance 

•main  prli-8r,  "main  prl|  8r,  >•  [Eng.  main- 
prii(e);  -tr.]  A  surety. 

"  Found  matnpriffm  or  sureties  to  answer  the  writ*  of 
law."—  Holland  Canute*,  ii.  176. 

mains,*.  [MANSE.]  A  demesne  ;  a  manor-house. 
(Eng.) 

"A  party  of  twenty  of  them,  and  my  father  and  his 
servants,  behind  the  ma/ns."—  Scutt:  H'arrrlfy,  ch.  xv. 

m&ln  -Stay,  ».    [Eng.  main,  and  ttay."\ 

1.  Lit.  (t  Naut.:  The  stay  extending   from   the 
main-top  to  the  foot  of  the  foremast. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  chief  support;    that  on  which  one 
chiefly  relies. 

*maln  -swear,  f.  /.  [A.S.  maiuwerton.]  To  per- 
jure one's  self  ;  to  swear  falsely;  to  forswear  one's 
self. 

•main  swbrn,  a.  [MAIN-SWEAR.]  Perjured,  for- 
sworn. 

main  tain  ,  *  main  ten  en,  *  mayn  ten  en, 
•main  telne,  r.  /.  A;  /.  |Fr.  mnintriur,  from  Lat. 
iminu,  ablat.  sing,  of  »miiiM  =  tlie  hand,  and  rcn<-o= 
to  bold.  Sp.  maittener;  Ital.  tnantettere.l 

A.  Traniitlrt: 

1.  To  keep,  preserve,  or  continue  in  any  particular 
state  or  condition  :  not  to  suffer  to  change,  fall  or 
decline  or  decrease  :  to  sustain,  to  keep  up. 

"Small  bands  of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  muintfiinrtl 
the  honor  of  the  nation."—  Maraulng:  Itist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixi. 

2.  To  keep  or  retain  possession  of;  not  to  resign, 
surrender,  or  give  up;   to  hold,  to  keep. 

"When  Bedford  (who  our  only  bold  mimi/a/u'd), 
l>eath  takes  from  us  their  fortune  to  advance." 

Danfel:  flrll  Van,  v. 

3.  To  continue  ;  not  to  allow  to  cease  or  drop  ;  to 
keep  up. 

"During  the  vain  struggle  which  two  generations  of 
Milesian  princes  mufntiiinnt  against  the  Tudors."  —  -V.i- 
caulaa  Hint.  Euu.  ch.  I. 

4.  To  vindicate,  to  defend,  to  supjiort,  to  protect. 
"Forthou  hast  maintaiiie.il  my  right  and  my  cause."  — 

Ptalm  ii.  4. 

5.  To  vindicate;  to  support  or  defend  by  force  of 
reason  or  intellect  ;  to  justify. 

6.  To  support  with  clothing,  food,  and  the  other 
necessaries  of  life;  to  provide  with  the  means  of 
living. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rich  man  maintain* 
his  servants,  tradesmen,  tenants,  and  laborers:  the  truth 
is  they  maintain  him."  —  fvifrg:  X'irul  mi.,  bk.  iii.  pt.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

7.  To  bear  the  expense  of;  to  keep  up. 

"  What  concerns  it  you  if  1  wear  pearl  and  gold? 
1  thank  my  good  father  1  am  able  to  maintain  it." 

Shakeitp:  Taming  <>t  the  Shrew,  T.  1. 

8.  To  allege;  to  assert  as  a  tenet  or  opinion;  to 
declare. 

"1  have  heard  him  oft  tnnintnin  it  to  be  fit  that  sons  at 
perfect  age.  and  fathers  declining,  the  father  should  be 
a>  ward  to  the  son,  and  the  sun  manage  his  revenue."  — 
Shnkrttp.  :  Lear,  i.  2. 

•9  To  represent. 

"  This  side  is  Hiemn,  Winter,  thi.  Ver.  the  Spring,  the 
one  imu'ntiiiHeil  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo."  — 

.v,.i;,  .  ./,      L<tve'n  Laltur'n  Lttet,  v.  2. 

B.  Intnnia.:  To  assert  as  a  tenet  or  dogma;  to 
declare,  and  support  by  argument. 

"In  tragedy  and  satire  I  ni(ii'»/u/H,  against  some  of  our 
modern  critics,  that  this  age  and  the  last  have  excelled 
the  ancients."  —  l>rutten:  Juvenal.  (Introd.) 

main  tain  a  ble,  >"'j.  [Bug.  maintain;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  maintained,  kept  up,  or  upheld  ; 
defensible,  justifiable,  sustainable. 

"They  perhaps,  if  they  were  urged,  could  say  little 
else,  than  that  without  auch  a  second  voyage  their  opin- 
ion were  not  mtiin/a/iiuV,/*'."  —  Raleigh:  Ilift.  Hor/ff,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  i., 


main  tain   er,  *mayn  ten  er,  ».    IKng. 
fain,'  -•  i  .  I    One  who  maintains,  upholds,  supports, 
defends,  justifies,  or  vindicates. 

"The  right  worshipful  Maister  1'liilip  Sidney,  a  special 
favourer  and  maintainer  of  Ji»!l  kinds  of  learning."  — 
Spenser:  Epittle  to  Matter  Harrey,  *ijiie<l  E.  A'. 

main  tain  -8r,  «.    [Eng.  innii,/,i:i<;  -or.] 
/,</"•:  One  who,  not   ln-ing  specially  iiitere.stod  in 
a  cau.-e.  maintain-  or  siip|xirts  u  cause  depending 
between  nt  IUT-.  b\  furnishing  money,  Ac.,  to  oitln-r 
party. 

main  tin  ance,  *maln  ten  aunce,  *mayn- 
ten  aunce,  'men-ten  aunce.  «.  |<>.  !•>.;„,/, 

'inii-,  Irom  tnitinti'nir  =  to  maintain  ;  Sp.  mrm/en- 
f/ii-m;  I'ort.  iii<ttiitti-tn-ii<-iit.  J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  maintaining,  supporting,  upholding, 
d'-Tending.  vindicating  or  keeping  up  :  d'-fen.-e,  %  in- 
dication. justification. 

"Bo  everywhere  they  ruin  and  tyrannixe, 
For  their  usurped  kingdomes  xiuiii/rNiiumv." 

<•:  The  Tearei  of  the  Mu*e*. 


mair 

2.  The  act  of  maintaining  or  supplying  with  the 
in  r,  -Caries  of  life;  support,  sustentation. 

"A  lur^epartof  the  produrp  of  the  soil  |I;IH  been  as- 
signed (o  them  for  their  innhitenunce."  —  JfaeaHjon  Hint. 

K:n,   .   ch.   XI. 

3.  That  which  maintains  or  supports;  means  of 
support  ;  susteutntion,  Mistcuance. 

"He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humbly  industry  thnt  promised  best 
To  yield  him  so  unworthy  malntnumot." 

Wurdttirorth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

*4.  Demeanor,  mien,  carriage. 

"She  had  so  steadfast  countenance, 
80  noble  iiorte,  and  m<ii»/c»mi"t<-'  ." 

(.'huucer:  Di'famf. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"  Xatnteimiicr  is  nn  otlence  that  beam  n  near  relution  to 
barretry,  being  an  offlcious  intermeddling  in  A  tail  that 
no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  assisting  either 
party  with  money  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or  defeii'l  it. 
A  man  may  however  maintain  the  suit  of  his  near  kins- 
man, servant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  charity  and  com- 
pillion,  with  impunity.  Otherwise  the  punishment  is 
tin-  and  imprisonment;  and  by  the  statute  »Z  Henry  VIII. 
c  II,  a  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds."—  Blackstune:  Comment., 
bk.  iv  .  ch.  10. 

*T  Cup  of  maintenance  :  [CAP,  ».] 
mair,  a.  &  adt'.    [MORE.]    More.    (ScofcJi.) 
mair  6  gal  -151,  subst.  [First  element  doubtful  ; 
Kiin.  unllul  (q.  v.).J 
Chi-ni.:  ('i»H7<'l|iOi(i.    A  compound  obtained,  to- 
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maize-starch,  a. 

t'lu-nt.:  The  starch  or  flour  of  Indian  corn,    '/••  <i 
mays,  -oinetimc-s  u-i-<l  t,,  adulterate  pepper,  mus- 
tard, muir,  Ac.     It  is  read- 
ily    detected     under     the 
microxcop;  by  its  angular 
granules,     which     exhibit 
well-marked     central     de- 
pressions   and  radiate 
liilnms. 

maiz  er,  «.  [English 
iniiiz'  ;  -er.] 

(irnith.  (ft.);  The  sub- 
family Agelaime.  Called 
also  Maize-birds.  (Swain- 
son.) 

mai  ze  na,  .--.  [Latin- 
ized from  English  maize 

(q.  v.).]     The  starch  prepared  from  maize;  corn- 
flour. 

«maj-gs-tat  -Ic,     »m*J  5s-tat-Ick,    *maj  eV 

tat    ic  al  s«    [Lat.  >/«tj<  tf'iK  (geait.   majestatis)  = 
majesty  (q.v.).]  Of  majestic  appearance  ;  majestic. 

"The  house  of  my  majtstntic  presence."  —  Pococke:  On 
llosta.  (1685),  p.  120. 

ma-JSs  -tic,  a.    [MAJESTY.] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  majesty  or  dignity  ; 
august,  grand,  princely. 

2.  Stately,  pompous,  splendid. 

3.  Sublime,  elevated,  lofty. 


Maize-starch. 


g,     e?lwi  ,:"£Uc»l,V  th^ion  of  chlorine       *#*£*££  l*n«,  majcttic ; -al.]    Majes- 

¥        ,.         i •  .1 ii_ :  .1  tic    MKrnifinn     uncrtiut     mHlima 


, 

on  p.vrogallol  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

•mais  on  dewe,  *mas  on  dewe,  »mas-yn- 
dewe,  *mes  on-dieu,  «.  I  French  maison  de  dieu= 
house  of  (ioii.)  A  hospital;  an  asylum. 

"Never  prynce  was  there  that  made  to  poore  peoples 
use  so  many  mafiontlfwen,  hospytals,  and  spyttle  nouses, 
as  your  grace  hath  done."—  Bale.  Kunyt  Julian,  p.  82. 

maist,  «.  &  adv.    [MosT.]    (ScofcA.) 
mais  -tSr,  s.  &  a.    [MASTER.]    (Scotch.') 
•mais  -t8r-d6m,  «.    [MASTERDOM.] 
*mals  -t§r-f  ul,  «•    [MASTERFUL.] 
•mais  -t8r-?e,   'mals  -trlS,    »mais  -tii-f,  s. 
[MASTERY.] 
maist  -1?,  adv.    [MOSTLY.]    (Scotch.)    Mostly. 

"They're  matstly  wonderfu'  contented." 

Burns:  The  Two  Dogs. 


tic,  dignified,  august,  sublime. 

ma  J8s  -tlc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  majestical;  -ly.] 
In  a  majestic  manner;  with  dignity. 

"And  forth  she  par'd  mnjfsticallv  sad." 

fi>pe.   Homrr's  Iliad,  xiiv.  124. 

ma  jes  tlc-al  n5ss,  «.  [Eng.  majestical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  majestic;  majesty, 
dignity. 

ma  JSs  -tic-ness,  'ma  jes  tick  ness,  8.  [Eng. 
majestic;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
majestic. 

m&J  Ss-t:?,  *mag-es  tee,  'maj-es-te,  *maj  es- 
tle,  ».  [O.  r  r.  majt'stet,  majegtt  (Fr.  mrijVsM),  from 
Lat.  majestatem,  accus.  of  maj>«rrt«=inajesty,  dig- 
nity, from  the  same  root  as  mag>iu«=great  ;  Sp. 
magesdad;  Ital.  magesta.] 


•maist -6w, 
mayest  thou. 


v.    [See  def.)     A   contraction   for 


"And  nat  eterne  be  withoute  lye: 
This  maistow  understand  and  »e  at  ye." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,018. 

mala '-tree  (2), «.    [MASTERY.] 
•mais  -tress,  *mais  -tresse,  «.    [MISTRESS.] 
•mats  -trie, «.    [MASTERY.] 
•mais  trise,   s.      [O.    Fr.   mai«rre=a    master.] 
Masterly  workmanship. 

[A  word  of  American  origin ;  it  is 


maize,  xubst. 
Haytian.J 

1.  Hot. :  Zea  mays,  a  cereal  grass  of  the  tribe 
Phalarew.  The  leaves  are  broad,  and  hang  down 
from  the  tops  of  sheaths.  The  Bowers  are  monoe- 

cious.    The  males  are  in  loose,  terminal,  compound    kl"KS0/  * '""":•-  , 
racemes  •  the  females  in  many  rows  on  a  spike,        (3)  Most  Faithful  Majesty :  A  title  of  the  kings  of 
enveloped  in  bracts.    Each  grain  is  surmounted  by    Portugal, 
a  thread-like  style,  giving  the  spike  a  silky  aspect.       ma-j8l   I-ca.  ma-181  -I-ca  (1  and  J  as  y),  «.  [For 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Dignity  or  grandeur  of  rank,  manner,  or  char- 
acter: that  quality  which  inspires  reverence  or  awe 
in  the  observer;  stateliness. 

2.  Power,  sovereignty. 

3.  Dignity,  sublimity,  or  elevation  in  manner  or 
style. 

"  The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed. 
The  next  in  majesty."  Dri/ileit    On  itlllon. 

4.  A  title  of  kings,  gueens,  and  emperors   gener- 
ally with  the  possessive  pronoun;  as.  his  maiesty. 
your  majesty ;  also  in  the  p" 

were  present. 

II.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  condition  of  an 
eagle  crowned  and  holding  a  scepter. 
•I  (I)  Most  Catholic  Majesty:  A  title  of  the  king 

(2)  Most  Christian  Majesty :  A  title  borne  by  the 


majority 

•2.  Greater  in  dignity  or  importance;  more  im- 
portant. 

"Fall  Greeks;  fail  fame:  honour  or  go  or  stay, 
My  mojorvow  lie*  here." 

Sltalietp. .-  Trail**  and  Crtssida,  i.  L 

•3.  Of  full  age. 

"The  young  king  who  had  lately  been  declared  major.'* 
—Ooairfn.  Hamlrrtllr,  it.  226. 

II.  Music:  Greater.  A  major  third  cou-ists  of 
four  semitones,  a  minor  third  of  three.  A  major 
tone  is  the  whole  tone  haying  the  ratio  8:9;  a  minor 
tone,  that  haying  the  ratio  9: 10.  Intervals  have  I  mil 
the  term  major  applied  to  them  in  a  conflicting 
manner.  [INTERVAL,  MODE,  MAJOR-SCALE.  1 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Law:  A  person  of  full  age  to  manage  his  or 
her  own  affairs,  that  is,  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  minor  (q.  TO. 

2.  Logic:  The  first  proposition  of  a  regular  syllo- 
gism containing  the  major  term. 

•3.  Hist. :  The  mayor  of  a  town. 

"The  m:ij,ir  and  companies  of  the  citle  receined  him  at 
Shore-ditch."— Bacon.-  Henry  VII.,  p.  7. 

4.  Mil.:  An  officer,  next  above  a  captain,  and  be- 
low a  lieutenant-colonel;  in  rank  he  is  the  lowest 
of  the  field  officers. 

major-domo,  s.  A  person  who  takes  charge  of  a 
household;  a  steward;  a  chief  minister  or  great 
officer  of  a  palace. 

major-excommunication,  ».  The  greater  ex- 
communication. The  same  as  ANATHEMA  (q.  v.).) 

major-general, «. 

Mil. :  An  officer  commanding  a  division  or  num- 
ber of  regiments ;  he  ranks  next  below  a  lieutenant- 
general. 

major-generalship, .--. 

Mil. :  The  rank  or  office  of  a  major-general. 

major-mode,  *. 

Music:  The  ordinary  diatonic  scale,  having  semi- 
tones between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh 
and  eighth  degrees. 

major-orders,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  d*  Church  Hist. :  The  four  superior  orders 
of  the  Roman  Church— bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  sub-deacons-are  so  called.  The  term  is  anti- 
thetical to  Minor  Orders  (q.  v.). 

major-premise,  s. 

Logic:  That  premise  of  a  syllogism  which  con- 
tains the  major  term. 

major-proposition,  x. 

Logic:  (See  extract.) 

41  The  proposition  which  contains  the  predicate  of  the- 
conclusion,  connected  with  the  middle  term,  is  usually 
called  the  major-proposftioti,  whereas  the  minor  propo- 
sition connects  the  middle  term  with  the  subject  of  tha> 
conclusion."—  Watts:  LoQtc,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

major-scale,  s. 

T,  Music:  A  scale   havinfr  a  major  third  from  the 

as'lt  '    tonic  in  an  ascending  series. 

major-term,  s. 
Logic:  (See  extract.) 
The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  major. 

tl,,. 


term,  because  it  is  generally  of  a  larger  extension  than 
r   term,  or  subject." — Watts:    Luytc,    pt.    ill.. 


The  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  compactly  arranged  in 

rows  on  a  rachis.    They  are  flattened  at  the  apex,    came.j 


—  .  -----  .  ------        ._..  —  .      . 

and  may  be  pale-yellow,  white,  variegated,  Mood- 
red,  or  purple.  The  seeds  are  very  firm,  the  outer 
part  being  Iiorny  and  the  central  mass  more  or  less 
brittle  and  soft.  Maize  is  said  to  have  come  origin- 


Uaiorica  =  Majorca   whence   the   first   specimens 
(See  the  compound.) 


major-third,  .-•. 
Music:  [MAJOR,  A.  II.] 
major-tone,  s. 
Music:  [MAJOR,  A.  II.] 

•ma  -J8r,  v.  i.    (MAJOR,  adj.]    To  talk  and  look 
big;  to  ape  a  military  air. 
"Majoring  and  looking  about  sae  like  his  honour."— 


majolica- ware,  s. 

part  being  horny  and  the  central  mass  more  or  less       Pottery:  A  species  of  fine  pottery,  composed  of          . 

brittle  and  soft.    Maize  is  said  to  have  come  origin-  clay  thickly  aud  opaquely  enameled,  suitable  for    Scott:  H'arerlcy,  Ixir. 

ally  from  Paraguay,  but  is  now  only  known  in  a  receiving  brilliantly  colored  figures;  fabricated  at       'malorat  (as  ma  zho  ra  >    s.    [Fr.,  from  Low 

state  of  cultivation.  Ferrara  (1436)  and  at  Passaro  (145(1).    It  is  Home-    Lat.  majoratus,  from  Lat.  ma/or= major  (q.  v.).J 

2.  Agric. :  Maize,  called  also  Indian-corn,  is  the  times  called  Ranaelle-ware.     Majolica,  until  the       j    Ord.  Lano  '  The  right  of  succession    to  pro- 
staple  grain  of  some  parts  of  the  United  States.    It  time  of  Lucca  della  Robbia,  was  glazed  with  a    perty  according  to  age. 
has  been  introduced  into  Southern  Europe,  India,  plumbiferous  glaze  (mezza  majolica),  but  Robbia 
and  Australia,  and  it  is  believed  to  support  a  larger  invented  a  beautifully  white,  durable,  enameled, 
number  of  the  human  race  than^  any  grain,  except-  stanniferous  glazing.    Giorgio,  by  the  combination 
ing  rice.  The  mythic  account  of  its  origin  is  charm-  of  mineral  colors,  succeeded  in  producing  heauti- 


rty  according  to  age. 

z.  French  Law:  Property,  landed  or  funded. 
which  may  be  reserved  by  persons  holding  heredi- 
tary  titles  and  entailed,  so  as  to  descend  with  the 

' 


ingly  given  by  Longfellow  (Hiawatha,  v.). 
3.  Veg.  Pathol. :  Maize  i= -'*•"' "ff""1'"'1 


... 

TT  (1)  Mountain-maize : 

Bot. :  The  Peruvian  genus  Ombrophytum. 

(2)  Water-maize: 

Sot. :  Victoria  regia. 

maize-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  According  to  Swainson,  the  sub-family 
Agelainee  of  the  family  Sturnid«e  (StarlingsJ.  They 
ara  terrestrial  American  birds,  associating  in  flocks 
which  frequent  open  pastures  where  cattle  exist, 
feeding  on  insects,  &c.  Called  also  Maizers. 


fully  iridescent  ruby  and  golden  tints.  Modern 
potters  have  succeeded  in  reproducing  this  ware, 
and  slabs,  friezes,  tablets,  vases,  flower-pots,  and 
other  articles  aie  now  made  of  it. 

ma  J8r,  a.  &s.  [Lat.,=greatcr;  comp.  of  mag- 
ntu=grent;  Sp.  mayor;  Port,  maior,  mayor;  Ital. 
maggion;  O.  Fr.  major;  Fr.  mnjeur.J 

A.  -4s  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or,  extent ;  larger. 
"The  major  part  of  your  syllables." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanws,  ii.  L 


•ma  -JSr-ate,  s.   [Lo\ 
auk  or  office  of  a  major. 


T  -,  „„!„,  1    Th. 

Latin  niajorartw.J    Ine 


boll, 
-clan, 


^;     poTit,    Jtfwl;     cat, 
-tlan  =  shan.     -tion, 


fell,     chorus, 
-slon  =  shun; 


chin, 
-tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious, 


*ma  -J8r-ate,  i-.  (.  [Low  Lat,  majoratus,  pa. 
par.  of  moioro=to  increase,  from  Lat.  major= 
greater.]  To  increase,  to  augment. 

*ma-J8r-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  majaratlo,  from 
majoratus,  pa.  par.  of  majoro  =  t*j  increase;  Lat. 
m<y'or=greatcr.]  The  act  of  increasing  or  making 
greater :  increase,  augmentation. 

ma-j6r  -I-ty,  *ma-Jor-i-tle,  s.  [Fr.  majoritt,. 
from  Lat.  ma/or=major  (q.  v.) ;  Port,  maioridade ; 
Sp.  mayoria.] 

sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del* 


majorship 
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1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  major  or  greater 
ID  Dumber,  quantity,  or  extent. 


10.  To  acquire,  to  gain,  to  raitw  a»  a  profit  or  gain. 
"At  ilxtj  hm  made  moner  of  hi*  tf*n.u»3  and  his  glory." 
"  It  IB  Dot  plurality  of   jmrt*  without  majority  of   |mrt*     — JfruxutJuy:   ilt*>l   Kny.,  ch    X!T. 
which  mass,  the  total  greater."-Or«..  Cosmofcvm.  U-  To  u(1Te  or  meet  with  ag  a  result .  to  hen,  ;  „, 


I.  supposed,  In  the  flnt  plao*.  to 
sented  to  be  bound  by  tbe  reoolu- 


'2.  The  greater  number  ;  more  than  one-half. 

"The  whoU  luxiy 
have  unanimously  conse 

tioni  of  the  majority:  >hat  majority,  In  tbe  neit  place,  to 
ban  Hied  certain  fundamental  rea-ulatlonn;  and  then  to 
bare  oonBtituted,  either  in  one  opinion,  or  inanassem. 
bly  (the  rule  of  succession  or  appointment  being  at  the 
•ume  tiui«  determined),  a  standing  legislature."  —  I'alry. 
Moral  fhllvtophy,  bk.  IT.,  oh.  ill. 

8.  The  Dumber  by  which  one  number  or  quantity 
exceeds  another;  as,  The  bill  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  five. 

4.  Full  age;  that  age  at  which,  by  the  laws*  of  any 
country,  persons  become  competent  to  manage  their 
own  affairs. 
t5.  Superiority,  pn-eminence,  first  rank. 

"  Douglas,  whose  high  deed*. 
Whoee  hot  incursion*.  and  great  name  in  anus, 
Hold*  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority." 

Mate,?.:  Henry  If.,  I't.  I.,  iii.  2. 

6.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  major. 
1  To  Join  or  go  over  to  the  majority:  A  euphemism 
=  to  die.  The  idea  has  come  down  to  us  from 
classic  times.  Theexpression  "es  pleonou  ikesthai  " 
iir.)  is  found  in  Crinagoras  (Anthol.  fatal.  11,  42  1. 
and  "penetrare  adplures"  in  Plautus  (Trin.  ii.  2, 
14).  A  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  Landau 
Hews  ("  Echoes,"  September  9,  1883)  writes:  "The 
phrase  joining  the  majority  is  a  free  translation  of 
the  sepulchral  formula.  '  Abierunt  ad  multos,'  used 
by  the  Roman  legionaries  in  Britain  ;  "  but  in  all 
probability  the  general  mse  of  the  expression  comes 
from  the  following  lines: 

"Life  is  the  deeert,  life  the  nolitnde: 
Death  join*  u,  to  the  great  majority." 

Young:  Rerenge,  iv.  1. 


to  make  a  loss. 

12.  To  score ;  as,  He  made  twenty  runs  in  the  first 
innings. 

f!3.  To  do,  to  perform,  to  be  about. 

"Who  brought  thee  hither?  and  what  main'  thou  in 
thi»  place  1"— Judge*  iriii.  3. 

14.  To  commit ;  as,  to  make  default. 

15.  To  get  or  arrive  at  as  the  result  of  computa- 
tion or  calculation;  to  ascertain  by  ••numeration, 
reckoning,  measuring,  Ac. ;  as,  He  made  the  total 
•M). 


16.  To  complete,  as  by  being  added  to  a  sum ;  to 

make  a  total  of ;  to  amount  to.  — ,  — 

17.  To  serve;  to  an -WIT  for;  to  do  the  part  or    remove,  to  destroy,  to  kill. 


make 

Tl  1.  To  make  against :  To  tend  to  injure ;  to  oper- 
ate against ;  to  be  advene  to ;  to  tend  to  disprove. 

"  Even  my  own  confession  make,  dgaintt  me." — Dryden : 
Vlryif,  XneiA.  (Uedic.) 

2.  To  make  at  if:  To  pretend ,  to  make  an  appear- 
ance of. 

"Joshua  and  all  Inrael  made  Of  if  they  were  beaten  be. 
fore  them,  and  fled."— Jafllua  viii.  18. 

3.  To  make  at:  To  aim  at,  to  run  or  move  toward. 
•4.  To  make  away : 

(1)  To  alienate,  to  part  with,  to  transfer;  as,  to 
make  away  one's"  property. 

(2)  To  kill,  to  destroy,  to  make  away  with. 

"Clarence  .  .  .  noon  after,  by  sinister  means,  was 
clean  made  away.1' — Spen,er:  On  Ireland. 

5.  To  make  away  u-ilh  ;  To  put  out  of  tbe  way ;  to 


office  of. 

"Thou  would'st  moire  a  good  fool." — Shaketp.:  Lear,  i.  5. 

18.  To  pass  over  the  distance  of ;  to  traverse,  to 
travel  over;  as,  He  made  five  miles  in  the  hour. 

19.  To  represent ;  to  consider  as ;  to  set  down  as. 

"Make  not  impceeible 
That  which  but  seem*  unlike." 

Shakee-p..-  Measure,  for  Meature,  r. 

20.  To  bring  forward ;  to  exhibit. 

"She  did  not  authorise  her  solicitor  to  make  the 
charge."— London  Dotty  Chronicle. 

21.  To  go  through  the  form  of;  to  declare  for- 
mally. 

22.  To  fetch,  as  a  price ;  as,  Wheat  mad;  60  cents 
a  bushel. 

If  (1)  Make  is  used  periphrasfically  in  conjunc- 
tion with  substantives  to  express  an  action  of  some 
sort,  the  nature  of  which  is  determined  by  the  sub- 
stantive, and  the  verb  and  substantive  together  are 
synonymous  with  a  verb  corresponding  to  the  sub- 


•6.  To  make  account:  To  reckon,  to  believe. 

7.  To  make  account  of:  To  esteem,  to  regard,  to 
consider. 

8.  To  make  believe:  To  pretend,  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance. 

•9.  To  make  doors  :  To  make  a  door  fast  ;  to  fasten 
a  door. 

10.  To  make  free:  To  act  with  freedom  or  liberty  ; 
to  take  a  liberty. 

11.  To  make  free  with:  To  treat  or  use  with  free- 
dom or  without  ceremony. 

"The   same   who   have   made  free   tcith   the  greatest 
names."  —  Pope:  Ifunciad.     (Introd.) 

12.  To  make  friends  : 
(1)  Intransitive: 


ia)  To  become  reconciled. 

(6) 


mi -J5r  ship,  ».    [Eng.  major;  •»*•>.]  Theoftioe,    "tantive.    Thus,  to  mate  haste= tu .hasten;  to  make 
rank,  or  commission  of  a  major;  majority.  complaint—to  complain  ;   to  mate  confession  =  to 

„,,.„„,     .     r«.m  confess;  to  mate  demaml  =  to  demand;  and  to  make 


ma  joun,  i.    [MADJOUN.] 

ma  Jus -CV  1»,  «.  pf.  (Latin.]  Capital  letters 
used  in  old  Latin  manuscripts;  majuscules. 

tma-Jiis'-CU.  lar,  (i.  [MAJU8CTJLE.]  Large.great; 
of  more  than  ordinary  size. 

ma-jus -cule,  s.  [Latin  majuscula  (litrru}  =  & 
large orcapital letter;  from  majusculus, dimiu. from 
major,  m<y'tui=greater.)  A  capital  letter;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  minuscule.  Majuscules  are  found  ,  . 

in  Latin    manuscripts   of   the  sixth  century   and    come  near  or  in  sight  of. 
earlier. 


abode=to  abide. 

"When  from  St.  Albana  we  do  nutk'  return. 
We'll  see  these  thinKH  effected  to  the  full." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  II.,  i.  3. 

(2)  Make  is  often  used  before  an  infinitive,  ex* 

Bressed  or  understood,  with  a  causative  sense ;  as, 
e  in  .til,  me  \  t  o ,  work ;  Tbe  medicine  made  him  (to 
be)  sick. 

II.  Naut.:  To  reach,  attain  to,  or  arrive  at;  to 


•malt  a  ble,  'make  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  makW ; 
-U/J/C.  |  Capable  of  being  made ;  feasible,  effectible. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  accidents  themselves 
that  all  are  makeable  and  destroyable."— Cudworth:  luUl- 
I'Sfital  Sy»ttm,  p.  70. 

•malt  a  ron,  «.    [MACABOON.] 

make,  *mak  en,  *mak  1  en  (pa.  t.  *makede, 
made:  pa.  par.  *maked,  *maad,  *mad,  made),  v.  t. 
A  i.  |  A.  S.  mill-inn  (pa.  t.  macode,  pa.  par.  macod) ; 
cogn.  with  Ger*  machen  =  to  make ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
mac/ion;  Dut.  maken.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  create ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  bring  into  being 
or  existeoce. 

"Let  as  make  man  in  our  image." — Qene,l,  i.  26. 

2.  To  form  of  materials ;  to  produce,  to  fabricate. 
"  He  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  ma.!* 

it  a  molten  calf."—  Exodu,  xxxii.  i. 

X  To  produce;  to  effect  as  an  agent  or  cause;  to 
be  productive  of :  to  give  rise  to. 

"Wealth  makrth  many  friends." — Proverb*  xix.  4. 
*4.  To  produce,  to  bear,  as  a  tree. 

3.  To  compose,  as  parts,  materials,  or  ingredients. 
"The  hea»'n,  the  air.  the  earth,  and  boundless  tea, 

Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity." 

H  <illrr.      (Todd.) 


"Acoeta  recordeth,  they  that  nail  in  the  middle  ctiu 
make  no  land  of  either  side."— /*mim*.-  Vulgar  Error*. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  do,  to  act,  to  be  active,  to  operate. 

"The  leee  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why  tbe  more 
Is  for  your  honesty." — Shakemp.:  Much  A<to  about  Nothing, 
iii.  S. 

2.  To  have  effect ;  tocoutribute,  to  tend.  (Followed 
by  *fo,/or,  or  *against.) 

"Consideration!*  inflnite  do  unit.'-  again,t  it." 

Shake*?.!  Henry  It'.,  Pt.  1..  T.  1. 

3.  To  tend,  to  move  in  a  direction,  to  direct  one's 
course,  to  proceed,  to  go.    (Followed  by  words  in- 
dicating the  direction  or  object ;  as,  Ho  made  for 
home,  he  made  after  the  boy.) 

"As  the  waves  make  toward  the  pebbled  shore." 

lihakeip.:  Sonnet  70. 

4.  To  rise,  to  flow;  as,  The  tide  makes  fast. 

5.  To  invent;  specif.,  to  compose  or  write  poetry. 
[MAKER.] 

"The god  of  shepherds,  Tityrun,  is  dead, 
Who  taught  me,  homely  us  1  can,  to  make." 

Spenser:  Shephertf,  Calendar;  June. 


To  contract  friendships. 

'To  be  slow  and  cautious  in  making  friend,,  bat  vio- 
lent in  friendships  once  contracted." — GofciftftWIs;  Polltt 
Learning,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  reconcile. 

13.  To  make  good : 

(1)  To  repair  defects  in. 

(2)  To  make  compensation  for;  to  make  amends 
for. 

(3)  To  maintain,  to  defend. 

"The  grand  master,  guarded  with  a  company  of  moet 
valiant  knights,  drove  them  out  again  by  force,  and  moot 
I/.,. ..I  the  place."— Knolle,:  Hist,  of  the.  Turke,. 

(4)  To  fulfill,  to  accomplish,  to  carry  out. 

"  Thin  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  words." 

Shakegp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

14.  To  make  head,  to  make  headway:  To  advance, 
to  progress,  to  make  progress. 

15.  To  make  light  of:  To  treat  as  of  no  moment ; 
to  think  or  make  little  of. 

"  They  made  light  of  It,  and  went  their  ways."— Xatthtu, 
nil.  6. 

16.  To  make  little  of: 

To  esteem  as  of  little  or  no  value. 


(1)  ' . 

(2)  To  understand  imperfectly. 

17.  To  make  love :  To  court,  to  woo. 


18.  To  make  more  of:  To  treat  with  more  consid- 
eration ;  to  consider  as  of  more  value  or  importance. 

19.  To  make  murh  of,  *To  make  much  on : 

(1)  To  treat  with  fondness  or  consideration :  to 
consider  or  treat  as  of  great  value  or  importance. 
(The  second  form  exists  now  only  as  a  vulgarism.) 

"The  bird  is  dead 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on." 

Shakenp.:  Cymbeline,  ir.  8. 


(2)  To  understand_fully. 


To  make  no  difference:  To  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 

21.  To  make  no  doubt:  To  have  no  doubt,  to  be 
confident. 

22.  To  make  no  matter:  To  be  of  no  importance 
or  moment ;  to  make  no  difference. 

*23.  To  make  nothing  for :  Not  to  support  or  con- 


*T  Intransitively  make  is   used   peripurastically 

with  adjectives,  with  the  meaning  of  to  be,  to  show  «rm 
one's  self,  to  act  as ;  as,  to  make  merry,  to  make 

bold    &C  "Seeing  they  Judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the  world 

«i  <Ve cannot  make  without  doing,  but  we  may  do  /"'•them.  -Hooker:  Scale,,  jw«». 

without  iiKtkiinj:  to  do  is  simply  to  move  for  a  cer-  24.  To  make  nothing  of: 

6.  To  cause  to  bo  or  become ;  to  constitute :  to  put    tain  end ;  to  make  is  to  do.  so  as  to  bring  something  (1)  To  consider  or  treat  as  of  no  moment  or  in* 
or  cause  to  be  in  a  certain  state  or  condition,  ex-    into  being,  which  was  not  before ;  we  make  a  thing  portance :  to  consider  as  nothing. 

pressed  by  a  noun,  adjective,  participle,  or  clause,    what  it  was  not  before ;  we  do  a  thing  in  the  same  (2)  To  be  unable  to  understand :    to  obtain  no 

"If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stone*    manner  as  we  did  it  before:  to  make,  is  the  most  satisfactory  result  from  ;  to  be  puzzled  by. 

>>e  miuie  bread."— Matthew  iv.  3.                                              general  and  unqualified  term ;  to  form  signifies  to  25.  To  make  of: 

7.  To  put  into  a  proper  state  or  condition ;  to  pre-    giv<?  a  /<Jn"  to  "  Uli°f  •  that  j8'  to  .makf  'A.  a.ft?r       W  To  dud**,  to  foster. 

are  for  n«>.  a.  given  /orni;  to  produce,  is  to  bnng  forth  into        "Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved  and  »*de  o/by  th» 

the  light,  to  call  into  existence  t  to  create,  is  to    Turkish  merchants."-A'nol|M.  lll,t.  Turke,. 

(2)  To  understand ;   as,  I  don't   know  what   to 
mitke  of  it. 

26.  To  make  off:  To  depart  suddenly  and  quickly; 
to  run  away. 

27.  To  make  out : 
<\)  Transitive: 

a)  To  discover  the  tme  meaning  or  intent  of ;  to 


pare  fornse. 

wash,  wring,   brew,   bake,  sconr,   dress    meat  and 

"  di  "'  •• 


8.  To  create;  to  raise  to  a  certain  rank  or  dignity. 
"Of  all  these  bound,  even  from  this  line  to  this 
We  mat,  thee  lady.'  Shake,p..  Lear.l.l. 


greater  efforts  ;  to  produce  requires  time,  and  also 
fabor:  whatever  Is  put  together  so  as  to  become 

9.  To  compel,  to  require,  to  constrain,  to  force,  to    another  thing,  is  mode;  achuir  or  a  tablets  made: 
cause.  whatever  is  put  into  any  distinct  form  is  formed  ; 


.  u«w*u.     ID  |JUI    I  UK,     all  J      ulBllU^b   J"'  fntojfflltll*,  VT  II 

They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour:  but    the  potter  forms  the  clay  into  an  earthen  vessel :    understand  ;  to  decipher, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  waking  them,  that  it  be  not    whatever  emanates  from  a  thing,  so  as  to  become       "  It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  the  bills 
done  hastily."— Locke:  On  Education.  a  distinct  object,  is  produced.  of  fare  for  some  suppers."— Arbuthnot:  On  Ooln*. 

go.    Pfit, 
qu  =  kw. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wBre,     wolf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     w«,     w«t,     here,     camel,    bit,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s«n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cflr,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian,     »,    «  =  S; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


make 
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(b)  To  prove  ;  to  establish  by  evidence  or  argu- 
ment ;  to  cause  to  appear. 

"There  ia  no  tmth.whu-li  u  man  nitty  more  evidently 
innk:-  out  to  himself,  tHan  the  existence  of  a  God."  l.'>.-t.r 
Unman  Uiutrratanding. 

i  <  )  To  find  or  supply  to  the  full  ;  to  make  up. 

(d)  To  attempt  to  prove  or  establish  ;  to  pretend. 

"Scaliger  hath  motif  out  that  the  history  of  Troy  was 
no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of  Virgil."  —  Dru- 
den. 

(2)  Intrant.  :  To  make  a  shift;  to  succeed  and  no 

28.  To  make  over  :  To  transfer  the  right  or  title 
to  ;  to  convey,  to  alienate. 

"Your  better  way  is  to  makeuvn- 
In  trust  your  fortune  to  a  lover.'' 

Butler:  Hualorat,  ii.  907. 

29.  To  make  tail  : 
Nautical  : 

(1)  To  increase  the  quantity  of  sail  already  ex- 
tended. 

(2)  To  sail  or  start  :  to  set  sail. 

:«>.  To  make  shift  :  To  contrive  or  manage  for  the 
time. 

31.  To  make  mire  of: 

(1)  To  consider  as  certain  or  sure. 

(2)  To  arrange  so  as  to  bn  secure  for  one's  self. 
"  But  whether  marriage  bring  joy  or  sorrow, 

Jfakf  sure  o/this  day.  and  hang  to-morrow." 

Dri/dtn.     (Toda.) 

32.  To  make  track»:    To  got  away    in    a    hurry. 
{is'Zanu.) 

33.  '/  '"  make  up  : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  compose,  as  ingredients  ;  to  form  the  con- 
stituent parts  of. 

"In  fact  disobedience  and  resistance  made  up  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  that  population."  —  .Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
«h.  zlll. 

(6)  To  collect  into  one  mass  or  sum;  as,  to  make 
up  the  amount  of  a  debt. 

(c)  To  shape  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  mass  into  pills. 

(d)  To  supply  what  is  deficient  or  wanting. 
"Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's  salva- 

tion, is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  scripture's  insufficiency, 
we  reject  it."—  Hooker:  JSccle*.  Polity. 

(e)  To  compensate,  to  make  good  ;  as,  to  make  up 
a  loss. 

(/)  To  settle,  to  adjust,  to  arrange;  as,  to  make 
up  accounts. 

(g)  To  repair, 

"I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  thut  should  make  up 
the  hedge."—  Ezekiel  xiii.  6. 

th)  To  assume  a  particular  form  or  cast  of  feat- 
ures ;  as,  to  ni:  1  1,'-  up  a  face. 

(0  To  dress,  as  an  actor  for  a  part. 

(j|)  To  settle,  to  determine,  to  bring  to  a  definite 
conclusion  ;  as,  to  make  up  one's  mind. 

(fc)  To  reconcile,  to  adjust,  to  compose. 

"I  knew  when  Sevan  justices  conld  not  make  up  a  quar- 
,,.].••-,/,,.;.  r  -,.  •  As  You  Ulie  It,  v.  I. 

(1)  To  concoct  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  story. 

(m)  Print.:  To  arrange  slip  matter  in  columns  or 
pages. 

(2)  Intrant.:   To  dress,  4c.,  as  an  actor  for   a 
part. 

34.  To  make  up  to: 

(1)  To  approach. 

(2)  To  court,  to  woi>. 

35.  To  make  up  for:  To  make  amends  for;  to  com- 
pensate for. 

36.  To  make  water  : 

111  Ord.  l.iinii.  :  To  void  urine. 
(2)  ^:l  ul  .  :  To  leak,  as  a  ship. 

37.  To  make  way: 

(1)  To  open  a  passage  ;  to  clear  the  way. 

(2)  To  make  progress  ;  to  advance,  to  progress. 
*3S.  To  make  with:  To  concur,  to  agree. 
"Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church  of  God, 

making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish,  are  themselves 
most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the  same."  —  Hooker: 
Kvlet. 


39.  To  make  words  : 

(1)  To  multiply  words. 

(2)  To  raise  a  difference  or  quarrel. 

make  1  1'',*.   [MAKE,  i-.J   Form,  shape,  structure  ; 
constitution  or  arrangement  of  parts. 

"  He  was  it  stalwart  knight,  and  strong; 
Of  giant  make  he  'peared  to  be." 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  ii. 

•    On  the  make  :  Alert  for  what  advantage  tgeuer- 
nlly  financial)  one  can  secure.    (Slany.) 
make-believe,  «.  A  a. 

A.  AH  substantive: 

1.  Tlii>  act  of  making  believe  or  pretending;  a  pre- 
tending. 

2.  A  mt-rc  pretense  or  sham. 

"Consigns  to  contempt  and  disbelief  a   host  of  T/KIA.V. 
l,elirre*."-illall:    R'ttrn  "/  Relief,  pt.  Hi.,  SH. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Unreal,  sham,  pretended,  not  genu- 
ine. 


make-up,  s. 

1.  Print. :  The  arrangement  of  slip  matter  in  col- 
umns, or  galleys  into  suitable  length  for  pages. 

2.  Theater:  The   manner   in   which  an  actor  is 
dressed,  A«-. ,  for  a  part  in  a  play. 

•make  (2),«.  [A.  S.gemaca,  maca=amate:  cogn. 
with  Icel.  mafci  =  a  mate;  Sw.  mak«-=a  fellow,  a 
mate,  a   match:    jm/fca  — a    spouse ;  Dan.  mage  =  a 
mate,  a  fellow ;  O. 8.  gimako=&  mate ;  O.  Dan.  mart ; 
Dut.  iiiiint    :i  mate.T    A  mate,  a  companion,  a  fel- 
low, a  husband  or  wife.   [M ATE,  ».,  MATCH  (2), «.] 
"  Each  not  far  behind  him  had  hla  make, 
To  wit,  two  ladies  of  most  goodly  hue." 

lipeuter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  SO. 

•mike  bate,  .-•.   [Eng. ,;,../,-,.  v.,  and  6afe.] 

1.  Ord.  Lantj. :  One  who  excites  or  breeds  quarrels. 
"  Barlllon  was  therefore  directed  to  act,  with  all  poasi- 

ble  precautions  against  detection,  the  part  of  a  makebate." 
— .Vocau/ay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Hot. :  Polemonium  cceruleum, 

make  -game,  «.   [Eng.  make,  and  game.]  A  butt. 
"  I  woa  treated  as    .     .     .    a  flouting^tock  and  a  make- 
game." — Godwin:  Mandevitle,  i.  263. 

•make  -law,  a.  [Eng.  make,  v.,  and  law.]  Or- 
daining laws.  (Stany  hurst.) 

•make  -ISss,  «make-les,  a.  [Eng.  make  (2),  s. ; 
-/*•*».]  Matchless,  unequaled. 

•make  -peace,  ».  [Eng.  mate,  v..  and  peace.]  A 
peacemaker,  a  reconciler;  a  composer  or  adjuster 
of  differences. 

"  To  be  a  makepeace  shall  become  my  age: 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  L>uke  of  Norfolk's  gage." 
*/i:ikr*i*.    Richard  II.,  I.  1. 

maker,  s.    [Eng.  make,  v. ;  -er,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  makes  or  creates  anything,  especially 
the  Creator. 

*2.  A  poet ;  a  writer  or  composer  of  poetry. 

3.  One  who  produces,  causes,  or  gives  rise  to  any- 
thing ;  one  who  carries  on  any  act  or  pursuit. 

"  I  am  a  maker  of  war  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases." 
Longfellow:  Mllet  Standilh,  ii. 

II.  Law:   The  person   who   signs  a  promissory 
note,  and  who  stands  in  the  same  position,  after  the 
note  is  endorsed,    as    the    acceptor   of   a    bill    of 
exchange. 

make  -Shift,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  make,  v.,  and  shift.] 

A.  Assubst.:  That  with  which  one  makes  shift; 
a  temporary  expedient  or  substitute. 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  adopted  as  a  makeshift, 
make    weight  (eight  as  at),  8.  A-  a.    [Eng.  make, 

v.,  and  weight.] 

A.  A»subst.:  Any  small  thing  thrown  into  a  scale 
to  make  weight  or  makeup  for  deficiency  in  weight; 
hence,  anything  which  is  thrown  in  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  or  to  fill  a  gap. 

B.  As  adj.:  Thrown  into  the  scales  to  make  up 
for  deficiency. 

"  The  glimmering  light 
Of  makeweight  candle." 

J.  Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 
ma  -kl,  8.    [The  Malagasy  name.J 
Zodl.:  The  genus   Lemur  (q.  v.).     The   word  is 
rapidly  going  out  of  use ;  but  is  still  employed  as  a 
popular,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  scientific,  name  in 
France.    The  Ring-tailed  Maki  is  Lemur  catta. 

mak  Ing,  'rnak  ynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  tubst. 
[MAKE,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  creating,  forming,  or  constructing ; 
formation,  creation,  construction,  fabrication. 

"When  thecause  is  extrinsical,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  u  sensible  separation,  or  juxtaposition  of  discernible 
parts,  we  call  it  making."— Lockf :  Human  I'naerttanaing, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxvi.,  g  2. 

*2.  The  act  of  composing  or  writing  poetry ;  exer- 
cising the  creative  skill  of  the  poet. 

"The  old  famous  poet  Chaucer,  whom  for  his  excel- 
lency and  wonderful  skill  in  milking,  his  scholar  Lidgate 
calleth  the  lode-star  of  our  language." — Siteiuter:  Letter 
signed  E.  K. 

3.  What  has  been  made,  especially  atone  time. 

4.  The  material  from  which  anything  is  or  may 
be  made.    ((Jenorally  in  the  plural.) 

"  Men  who  have  in  them  the  making*  of  better  preach- 
ers."— Fratrr's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1888,  p.  220. 

*5.  The  ornaments  befitting  an  exalted  station. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen." 

Shakeep.:  Henry  rill.,  iv.  1. 

making-iron,  *. 

Shipbuild. :  A  large  calking-iron,  with  grooves 
lengthways  of  its  face,  used  for  the  final  driving  of 
oakum  into  the  seams. 


maklng-up, ». 

I.  Ord.  Laity.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  re«- 
ouciled  or  friendly. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  DM  ill. :  The  reducing  of  spirits  to  a  standard 
of  strength,  called  proof. 

2.  Print.:  The  arrangement  of  matter  in  to  lengths 
suitable  for  columns  or  pages. 

mik   Ite,  t.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  named  by  Adam.] 

itin. :  The  same  as  THBNAEDITE  (q.  v.). 

mil-,  mal  e  ,  pref.  [See  def.]  Two  prefixes, 
denoting  ill  or  badly,  derived  from  the  Latin  malt 
=  badly,  mu/uj>=bad,  the  latter  prefix  directly,  the 
former  through  the  French  mal=bad.  Male  is 
properly  used  with  words  of  Latin  origin,  the 
former  can  be  prefixed  to  English  words  already 
existing. 

ma'-la, ».  pi.   [MALUM.] 

Mil  -a-bar,  ».  &  a.    [Native  name.] 

A.  As  subit. :   The  name  of  a  district  on  the  west 
coast  of  India. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Malabar  or  its 
inhabitants. 

Malabar-bark,  t. 

Hot.:  The  genus  Ochna  (q.  v.). 

Malabar-leaf,  >. 

'.'•</. :  I'luiHiiHtiiiium  malabathrum. 

Malabar- nightshade,  ». 

It'll.:  The  genus  Basella  (q.  v.). 

Malabar-nut,  ». 

Hot.:  Justicia  adhatoda. 

Malabar-oil,  «.  A  mixture  of  oils  from  the  livers 
of  various  fishes  found  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  Kurrachee.  The  species  which  chiefly  furnish 
it  are  Rhyncobatus  pectinatus,  H.  loevis,  Galiocerda 
tigrina,  and  Carchariaa  melanopteru».  (Span.) 

Malabar-plum, ». 

Bot.:  The  Rose-apple,  Eugenia  jambos. 

Malabar-rose,  *. 

Bot. :  Hibiscu*  rosa  malabarica. 

mal  a  can  -thl-das,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  mala- 
canth(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itte.J 

Ichthu.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes. 
Body  elongate,  with  very  small  scales ;  mouth  with 
thick  lips ;  a  strong  tooth  posteriorly  on  the  inter- 
maxillary. Dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  long,  the 
former  with  a  few  simple  rays  anteriorly ;  ventrals 
thoracic,  with  one  spine  and  five  rays.  Gill-opening 
wide,  with  the  gill-membranes  united  beneath  the 
throat.  Ten  abdominal  and  fourteen  caudal  ver- 
tebras. (Ounther.) 

mal  a  can  thus,  s.  [Oreek  malot  =  soft,  and 
aknntha  =  a  spine.] 

Ichthy. :  Tlu)  typical  andjonly  genus  of  the. family 
Malacanthida)  (q.  v.).  Three  species  are  known,  all 
from  the  tropical  seas. 

mal   a  ca  tune,  *.    [MEI.OCOTOS.] 

Ma  lac    ca,  «.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst, :  The  name  of  a  district  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

B.  .•!*  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Malacca  or  its 
inhabitants. 

Malacca-bean,  *. 

Bot.:  The  seeds  of  Stmecarpus  anacardium. 

Malacca-cane,  s. 

Bot.  <t  Comm.:  A.  cane,  used  as  a  walking  stick, 
imported  from  Malacca,  though  the  tree  producing 
it,  Calamus  acipionum,  is  more  common  in  Sumatra. 

Mal  a  Chi,  a.  [Or.  Jfalachia*;  Heb.  Malakhi, 
exactly  the  word  rendered  "my  messenger"  in  cb. 
iii.  1,  but  which  may  have  been  a  contraction  of 
Afaloc/>ija/i  =  messenger  of  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Biog.:  The  last  of  the  Old  Testament 
minor  prophets.  Of  his  history  nothing  is  certainly 
known. 

1[  The  Prophecies  of  Malachi: 

Old  Test.  Canon :  The  last  prophetic  book  of  the 
Old  Testament.  When  it  was  penned,  the  Jewish 
people  were  under  a  governor  instead  of  a  king 
fi.  8),  and  the  Temple  rebuilt  (i.  7, 10,  iii.  1. 10).  The 
governor  wasprobably  Nehemiah,  during  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem.  If  so,  then  Malachi  prophesied 
probably  between  430  and  425  B.  C.,  during  the  first 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Sophocles  (496-405),  Euripides  (480  406), 
Herodotus  (4S4-424),  and  Thucydides  (471-396).  In 
Mnlachi's  time  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
priests  wore  not  pious  or  moral  enough  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  people  (ii.  7, 8, 9),  who  withheld  tithes 
and  offerings  (iii.  S,  10),  or,  when  they  did  pay  them, 
selected  from  their  flocks  and  herds  the  lame,  the 
sick,  or  the  torn.  With  absence  of  piety  came  low 
morality.  Divorces  were  far  too  many  (ii.  14,  16) : 
adultery,  false  swearing,  fraud  upon  the  feeble  and 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


malachite 
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malambo 


the  dependent  worn  common.    The  prophet  sought,       mil  a  c6  d8r  -ma-ta,  t.pl.    [Greek  malakoi  = 
'-correct  a!;  He  encouraged  a  small    soft,  „„,  |  ,/,,„,„/,,, ,,[.  ,,f ,/, ,  ,,,a)=skin.] 

in.  mi.    He 


remnant  who  had   remained  faithful 
predicted  the  rise  of  "  the  Sim  of  rit         _ 
(tr.S),  'he  advent  of  Jehovah  to  his  Temple  (iii.  1 ). 
a  "messenger,"  "Elijah  the  prophet  "  preparin* 
his  way  (iii.  1,  iv.  5,6).    Wo  learn  .that  this 


,- — -,-..-,^f.  •  -  —  — -.-—.•.—-  »..-~  •• ..—  -—; 
lined  in  (becoming  of  John  tho  Baptist  (Matt.  xi. 
l^H,  xvii.  in  i:f;  Mnrkj.^,  ix.  ll-i:i;  Luke  i.  17,  7ti, 
vii.uTi.  Malachl  1.2, 8  is  referred  to  in  Rom.  ix.  13. 


1.  EntaiK.:  A  sul,  section  or  suo-tribo  of  beetles, 
section  or  tribe  I'entamera.    They  have  the  integu- 
ments soft  and  flexible,  without  interlocking  appa- 
reparinc    ratus  :  hence  the  prothorax  moves  freely.  Thechief 
was  fill-    families   are  the  Dascyllidat   and  the   Malacoder 


2.  Z<M.:   A  sub-order  of  Zoantharia,  containing 

...  — - the  Sea-anemones  (ci.  v.1.     Professor  Martin  Duu- 

_.   the  book  is  argumentative    can  calls  it  Actinarm,  anil  includes  under  it  the 
rather  than  poetical.    Its  canonical  authority  has    families  Actinidw  and  Cerianthida>. 
never  been  doubted.  *     si         A  HS          - 


mil  a  cos  ti-uB.  «.    (MALACOSTEON.] 
IcMhy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Stomiatidte. 
mal-a-c5s   to-moQs,   adj.    [Or.   m«(afco»=s.,ft ; 
«r»»i'i  =  a  month,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -otw.]     Having 
soft  jaws  without  teeth.  (Applied  to  certain  fishes.) 

mil  a  c6s  -tra-ca,  *.    [Or.  ma/aJto»/rofco«=soft- 
.-helled  :  ma(afco»  =  «ift.  and  o«frafco»=a  shell.] 


Colooptera,  without  reference    to  the  number  of 


color,  bright  green;  streak,  paler;  translucent  to       mil  a  c6  d8r   ml  die, 


opaque, 
toxido  <>f  •  ' >i 
mula,  CuCK'O 


Kht  gnvn  ;  streak,  paler;  translucent  to  maj  a  CO  Oer   ml  O.88,  «.  pi.    [Greek  malakia— 

Composition  :   Carbonic  acid.  19'9;    pro-  soft;  drniw  =  skin,  and  Lat.  fem.pl. adj.  suff. -iilte.l 

f  .copper,  7r9:water,8"- ;  yielding  the  for-  Etitom.:  Tho  typical  family  of  tho  sub-section  or 

uOHO.    Found  with  other  copper  sub-tribe    Malacodormata.      It  consists  of    long, 

ores  extensively  distributed,  iugreat  abundance  in  soft-bodied  booties,  with  tho  tnentnm  often  indis- 

tho  Ural  Mountains,  Russia.    The  Russian  mines,  tinct;  the  abdomen  with  sixor  seven  free  segments, 

those  of  Namaqualand,  West  Africa,  and  the  Hurra  The  type  of  organization  is  low.    It  contains  the 

Hurra  mines,  South  Australia,  yield  a  close  variety  Glow-worm  (q.  v.),  and  other  insects, 

which  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  much. used  in  inlay-  mil -»  cold,  a.    [Or.  maf«fccM=soft,  and  tidot= 

form.]    Having  a  mucilaginous  texture. 

malachite-green,  t.  mll-ic  -6  lite,  t.   [Or.  mataJto»=soft,  and  lilhot 

Chfm. :  A  green  dye,  consisting  of  the  double  zinc  =stone ;  Ger.  malakolith.) 

salt  of  a  base,  having  the  formula  (VjH^Nj.    Mala-  Min.:  Formerly  included    bluish-gray,    grayish- 


•1.  The  term  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  class 
Crustacea,  because  their  integument  was  softer 
than  tho  shell  of  the  Mollusca. 

2.  The  highest  division  of  the  Crustacea.  They 
have  a  definite  number  of  body  segments,  generally 
seven  somites  constitutiiiK  the  thorax,  and  an  equal 
number,  including  the  telson,  forming  tho  abdomen. 
Itconuiinscrabs.lobsters,  shrimps,  wood-lice,  sand- 
hoppers,  Ae.,  and  is  divided  into  twogreatscctions, 
the  Edriophthalmata  and  the  Podorihtbalmata 
i  <i.  v.  .  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  calls  it  Thoracipoda 
(q.v.). 

mal  a  c5s  tra  col  6-gf ,  «.  [Oreek  malakot= 
soft;  ontr(tkon-=n  shell,  and  /ogo«=a  discourse.) 
The  division  of  zoology  which  has  special  reference 
to  the  Malacostraca  (q.  v.).  LCansTACEOLooT.] 

mal  a  cos  tra  cous,  o.  I  MALACOSTRACA.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Malacostraca  (q.  T.). 

tmal  a  cot  6  my1,  «.  [Or.  malakia=a  mollusk, 
and  tome— a  cutting.] 

Comp.Anal.:  Tho  anatomy  of  mollusca ;  a  branch 
of  Zootomy  (q.  v.). 

mil-ad  j&stmSnt,  t.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  English 
a-'juntment  (q.  v.).]  An  evil,  bad,  or  defective 


chite-green  possesses  many  advantages  over  methyl-    green,  and  whitish  varieties  of  pyroxene  from  Sala, 
green,  being  cheaper,  and  less  affected  by  soap,    Sweden.    Dana  adopts  the  name  of  the  first  group    adjustment, 
acids,  or  heat.  of  tho  Pyroxenes  (q.  v.),  which  contains  little  or  no       —,5,  ..!._<..  \-  »-s     »<„„ 

alumina,  but  consists  essentially  of  a  silicate  of    -  ma?.ad  '  Injs-tri -tlon, 
magnesia  and  lime.     Named  malacolite,  because 
it  was  softer  than  the  felspar  with  which  it  was 
found. 


xmil  a  col    o  gist,  «.    [Eng.  mcilaculur/d/ ) ;  -i»f.] 
killed  in  malacology. 

=  Aristotlc's 


.    *  mile-ad  mln  1s- 

tra  tion.  .v.  |  l'r«-f.  n«il-,  and  Eng.  administration 
(q.  v.).J  Faulty  or  bail  administration;  bad  man- 
agement of  public  affairs ;  imperfect  or  faulty  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  official  duties ;  especi- 
ally of  those  prescribed  by  law. 


ma  la  -Chi  fim,  t.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  malakot 
csoft.] 

Bat. :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of  Caryophyl- 
laceee,  but  reduced  b\-  Sir  Joseph  Htxiker  to  a  sub- 
genus  of  Ktellaria.    Tho  sepals  are  froo  to  the  base ;  _—•»<"•»    ~  ».ov,  ».    I^UK.  ,»..„« UI., 
the  styles  five,  rarely  three ;  the  capsule  with  five  One  versed  or  skilled  in  malacology. 

bifid  valves.   Thoold*Va/ocJimniaoica?i*cum  is  now  mil  a  c5l    O  gjf,   t.     [Gr.   malakia=                       w*rw»— aui^ib  iu. 
Stellar/it  (Jfa(acAium)  aqualica.    It  is  from  one  to  name  for  the  mollusca.  and  logon  =  a  discourse.]    awkward  clumsy 
three  feet  high,  with  a  brittle  stem,  membranous  The  science  which  treats  of  tho  mollusca,  or  soft- 
leaves,  and  dichotomous  cymes  of  white  flowers,  bodied  animals.                                                                       mil  -a-drolt-ly,  adv.    [English  maladroit;  -Jy.J 
Found  in  ditches,  streams,  etc.  mal    a  con   mil   a  cone  ft     [Greek  Hmlakoe=    In  a  maladroit,  awkward,  or  clumsy  manner;  awk- 

m*.ii  -cnl-ns,  «.    [MAI.ACHIUM.]  soft;  Oer  ,»<,/oA-o,,.J                                                   "    wardly,  clumsily. 

Mm,i  An  altered  zircon^  having   hardness,  6'5;       mil'-a-drolt  neBS,  «.    fEng.  maladroit ;   -nett.J 


mil -a  drdlt,  a.    [French,  from  mai=bad,  and 
,,droir  =  adroit  (q.  v.).J     Not  adroit  or  dexterous; 


sian  t  roe  producing  a  gum.    (Pajrtnn.i) 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Malvacete,  tribe  Uranote.  Mitt- 
ni  lint  capitata,  an  Indian  annual,  with  broad, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  and 

yellow  or  white  flowers,  yields  a  fiber  eight  or  nine  «uu  v-ww -vet-no. 
feet  long,  with  a  silvery  luster,  and  almost  as  soft  pttryr=&  wing,  a  fin.J 
as  silk ;  it  has  been  used  in  Bombay  in  jute  manu-  Ichthii. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Labrida?,  from 


•uiHuuoS)   juu  .it-unin',    and   viymiioililfi1 ;    ana    .\n- 

donunalcsjWith  thofamiliesHetcropygii.Clupeida?, 
Esoci<lfp,  Salmonidip,  Scopelida*,  Characini,  Galax- 
idip,  Mormyrida*,  i'yprinoaontida?,  <*yprinid»?.  i 
Silurida?.    (Owen:  C'omp.  Anat.;  Fuhet,  p.  48.) 


factories.    (Prof.  Watt.) 

•mal  a-ClS  -lant,  a.    [Lat,  niafn<-/«8aiu,  pr.  par. 
of  malacium;  Or.  »miafcizo=to  make  soft 
=soft.J    Making  soft  or  tender;  relaxing. 

*mal  a  els   sa -tlon,    tubtt.     [MAI.ACISSAXT.] 
A  softening  or  mollifying. 
"Thin  mfiliu-ititntiim  or  wapplying  of  the  body,  to  be 


standing. 

"Satire's  strong  dope  the  malady  required." 

P.  VfMttkead.  Kpistl,  to  l)r.  Tlwmso*. 

mi -la  fl  -dS,  adv.  phr.  [Lat.]  In  bad  faith ; 
mal  a  cop  ter  us,  «.  [Gr.  tnalafco«=soft,  and  deceitfully,  treacherously. 

mi  -la  fl    d«s,  phr.    [Lat.]    Bad  faith. 

mir-a-ga,  tuluit.  [See  dcf.J  A  kind  of  wine  im- 
ported from  Malaga,  in  Spain. 

ma  lag -ma,  t.  [Gr.,  from  m«lattO=l<>  make- 
supple,  to  soften ;  nm(afco»=soft.] 

Med. :  A  poultice. 

mil-i-gnSt  ta,  mal  a  guet  -a  (u  as  w),  8.  [Fr. 

B.  Attuhtt.:  An  individual  of  thoorder  Malacop-    managuette,  malaffuette=gT&ma  of  paradise,  from 
*ery«"-  Malaguota,  tho  Spanish  name  of  a  village  in  Guinea. 


Juan  Fernandez, 
mil  a-c8p  tSr-f g'-I-an,  a.  &  «.   [(ir.  iii<i/aA.-o»= 

kiz6=to  make  soft ;  malakot    soft,  &ndpterygion=ti  little  wing,  a  fin.J 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  order  Mala- 
copterygii  (q.  v.) ;  having  soft  fin-rays  not  pointed 
at  tho  extremities. 


continued  for  one  whole  month/'— Socou    Iliii.  Lift  aiut     er5'*"'  Malaguota,  thoSiianish  nameof  a  village  in  Ouinea. 

Death.  mil-a-c8p-tSr  Jg'-I-l,  t.  pi.    [Greek  mulakot=    where  they  are  bought  or  sold.J    (See  ctym.  and 

•     -  compound.) 


2.  In   the  classification"^  Professor  Mailer 
group  or  section  of  the  sub-order  Pharyngognatha. 
having  soft  fins.    It  contains  only  one  family,  the 


mil  a-c6b-del   II  An, t.pl.  [Mod.Lat.maiacu6- 
drlllin  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Uirudinea  (Leeches). 

mil-a-c6  ceph  -a  ln§,  tubtt.    [Greek  mnl<tktit= 
soft,  and  kep\alc=  the  head.]  mil  »- cSp-tSr-Jfg -1-ofis,    adj.    [MALACOPTEB- 

IcUky.:    A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Macruriibp.    Ton-J    The  same  as  MALACOPTEBTOIAN  (q.  T.). 
Tho  settles  are  very  small,  ctenoid;   the  snout  is       mil  a  c5s    te  on,  *.     [Or.   ma(aJt:oii=soft,    and 
ely  truncated.  <wf'»»  — a  boue.j 

I'tith.:  Mollitiet  ottium,  a  diseased  softenini:  of 


obtuse,  and  obliquely  truncated, 
mil   a  c6  derm,  t.    I  MALACODF.EMATA.] 
ZoOl. :  One  of  the  MALACODEBMATA  (q.  v.). 


discomfort,  which  frequently  is  a  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  a  serious  malady. 

Mil  a  ki  -nes.  ».  pi.    [Rnssian.] 

Ch.Hitt.:  A  Russian  sect  who  forbid  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  the  nse  of  images,  and  con- 
sider all  wars  unlawful.  They  observe  the  laws  of 
Moses  respect  ing  meats,  and  are  unort  h»,l.>7.  nu  the 
sacraments.  (Shipley.) 

ma  lam   bo,  me  lam    b6,  «.    [The  name  given 


the  bones,  in  which  they  aro  liable  to  become  bent,    in  New  (iranada  to  a  kind  of  bark.  I     (See  etym 
without  being  fractured. 


and  compound.) 


fate,     fit.     fare,     amidst. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work. 


whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,    pit, 
wh&,     s&n;    mftte.    cfib,    cUre,    unite,    car,    rule,    fdll;    try.    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

88,      03  =  6; 


marine;    go,     pot. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


malambo-bark 


2609 


malcontentedness 


malambo-bark,  a.  An  aromatic,  febrifugal 
bark  imported  from  Santa  F6  do  Bogota,  the  capi- 
tal ot  NI-U  (ii;inaila.  Jt  i*  bolievod  to  couio  from  a 
specie.-  of  Galipea,  or  some  allied  genus. 

mal  a  me  thane,  subst.  [Eng.  malam(ic),  and 
ethatif.  1 

r/K-mixtrtt:  C4H6(CjHi)NO«.  Tho  ethylic  ether  of 
malamie  arid,  produced  nsa  crystalline  mass,  when 
dry  ethyl  malate  is  saturated  with  ammonia  gas. 

mal  am  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mal(ate)  ;  um(monta), 
and  Mill1,  .v.  |  Contained  in,  or  derived  from  the 
malate  of  ilinmiinium. 

malamlc-acld,  8. 

Clu-ni..  •  :lill1-N()4=CaH3(H2N)<{iggg.    Itmaybe 

derived  from  the  acid  malate  of    ammonium  by 
elimination  of  one  atom  of  water.    Ill-  not  known 

in  1  he  free  state. 

mal  am    ide,  s.    [Eng.  mal(ic),  and  amide,'] 

Chemistry  :  C4H8NjO3=C2H3,  OH  <c8}HjN|-  An 
amido  of  malic  acid,  obtained  by  passing  ammo- 
ni.-ical  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  etbylic 
malate.  It  is  crystalline,  and  hasa  specific  rotatory 
power  of  —  47'5.  Malamido  is  metamoric  with  aspar- 
agin. 

mal  am  yl  ,».  [Eng.  mal(ic),  and  amyi.]  (Sec 
the  compound.) 

malamyl-iiitrlle,  s. 

<  'lu-ni.  :  (C^HsOa)  '  "  N  .  A  compound  obtained  by  the 
act  ion  of  noat  on  acid  ammonium  malate.  It  resom- 
hles  the  imide  of  fumaric  acid,  and  when  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids,  yields  compounds 
of  tliex-  acids,  with  an  optically  inactive  variety  of 
aspartic  acid. 

mal  a-infl-lc,  adj.  [Eng.,  &c.,  malamyl;  -ic.\ 
Derived  from  malic-acid  and  amyl-alcohol. 

malamylic-acld,  >. 

Chem.:  C4H5(C5Hii)O.i.  Amyl-malic  acid.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  a  mixture  of  malic  acid  and 
amyl-alcohol  to  a  temperature  of  120".  It  forms  a 
syrup  which  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

mil  an  derg,  s.  [Fr.  malandres,  from  Lat.  mal- 
anflrta=blisters  or  pustules  on  the  necks  of  horses.] 

Farr.:  A  dry  scab  on  the  pastern  or  at  the  bend 
of  the  knee  of  horses. 

mal-an'-Il,  «.    [Eng.  mal(ic),  and  aiul(ine).] 


Chem.:  Ci0H9N03= 


H 


)  o 

"1  V  jj. 
) 


Phenyl-mali- 


mido.  A  compound  obtained  by  melting  a  mixture 
of  malic  acid  and  aniline,  and  extracting  by  means 
of  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  delicate  needles,  melts  at  170°,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

mal  a  nil  -Ic,  adj.  [English,  &c.,  mal(ic),  and 
anil(ine);  sun".  -ic.]  Contained  in,  or  derived  from 
malanil  (q.  v.). 

malanillc-acid,  s. 

H  )O 

Chem..:  CioHnl^^C^HaOj)"'  VN.    Phonyl  mal- 

CeH^Ha     )  O 

amic  acid.  Obtained  as  an  ammonium  salt  by  boil- 
ing malanil  with  aqueous  ammonia.  It  crystallizes 
in  white,  faintly  lustrous,  minute  noodles,  which 
molt  at  145°.  Soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  salts  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  great  solubility  in  water.  The 
barium  salt  crystallizes  in  round  nodules  of  dazzling 
whiteness.  The  silver  salt,  ('ioHioAgNO4,  is  a 
white  powder,  which  soon  becomes  colored  by  ex- 
posure to  light. 

mal-an'-Il-ide,  s.  [Eng.,  4c.,  malanil  (q.  v.)  j 
sull  .  -t'cie.J 


Chemistry:  Ci6H16N2O3 


=  j 
( 


Di- 


. 

(i  enshiij    ; 

phenyl-malamide.  A  compound  produced,  together 
with  malanil,  by  melting  a  mixture  of  malic  acid 
and  aniline,  the  malanil  being  separated  by  boiling 
water,  in  which  it  is  soluble.  It  crystallizes  in 
olorloss  needles,  having  a  faint  luster  ;  melts  at 
175%  and  when  set  on  fire,  burns  with  a  bright, 
.-moky  (lame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ammonia,  and  potash,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  other. 

mal  a  pert,  *mal  a  perte,  «.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
>n<rf  =  badly,  ill,  and  a;jer(=open,  expert,  from  Lat. 
aper^«8=open.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pert,  impudent,  saucy,  quick,  for- 
ward. 

"  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert.'* 

Shakesp.:  Henru  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  T.  6. 

*B.  As  subst.  :  A  pert,  saucy,  forward,  or  impudent 
person. 

*mal  -a,  pert-1?,  *mal  a-pert-lie,  *mal-a- 
pert-lye,  acir.  I.  Eng.  malapert;  -ly.}  In  a  mala- 
pert, saucy,  or  impudent  manner;  pertly,  saucily. 


•mal  a  pSrt  nSsa,  «.  [Eng.  malapert;  -neu.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  malapert ;  sauciuess, 
impudence. 

"  Through  hi*  owne  malaptrtness  and  braln-«icknesae." 
—lli:liii*hnt.-  Henry  II.  (an.  1164.) 

•mil  ap  pr&  -prl  ate.  v.  t.  [Prof,  mal-,  and 
Eng.  appropriate,  v.]  To  misapply ;  to  misuse. 

"She  malapprvprttiteil  several  other  articles  of  her 
craft."— E.  llrunte:  Wutkertna  Heights,  oh.  ixxlii. 

mal  a  prop,  s.  [MALAPROPOS.]  The  name  of  a 
female  character  in  Sheridan's  Rivals,  noted  for 
her  blunders  in  the  use  of  words. 

mal  -a-pr8p-I§m,tmal  ap-r6-p6  Is.m,  s.  [Eng. 
malaprop ;  -/.s//i.| 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  blundering  in  or  misapply- 
ing words,  through  a  desire  to    use    big   or    tine 
language. 

2.  A  word  so  misapplied. 

"Sadly  annoyed  he  in  sometime*  by  her  matapropo- 
{8ma."—ytss  Kdyetoorth:  Helen,  oh.  nv. 

mil-ftp  -r6  p6s  («  silent),  adv.  [Fr.  mal  a  pro- 
pott,  from  7nat=badly,  ill,  and  d  propos=to  the 
purpose.]  Ill  or  badly  for  the  purpose  or  occasion ; 
unseasonably,  unsuitably,  out  of  place. 

mal-ap-tSr-ttr -us,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or. 
mu(afco8=soft ;  ptrron=a  wing,  a  fln,  and  aura— 
the  tail.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Siluroid  fishes.  Head  and 
body  naked  ;  teeth  small,  congested  into  a  crescoutic 
row  in  each  maxilla :  brancuiostegous  membrane, 
with  7-8  rows;  dorsal  lin  single,  adipose,  remote. 
M«  /tipterurus  electricus  possesses  a  high  degree  of 
electrical  power;  it  is  found  in  the  Nile,  and  other 
rivers  in  Africa,  as  far  south  as  the  Zambesi.  The 
electric  organ  lies  below  the  integument  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  between  two  tendinous  mem- 
branes, of  which  the  innermost  covers  a  layer  of 
loose  conjunctive  tissue,  that  has  been  regarded  as 
a  second  electric  organ.  The  electric  organ  proper 
consists  of  many  cells,  mostly  rhomboidal,  and 
receives  its  nerves  from  the  nervus  vagus.  This  fish 
attains  a  length  of  from  one  to  two  feet.  It  is 
noted  for  its  fine  flavor. 

ma.  lar,  a.&i.  [Latin  »iulu=tlio  cheek,  from 
//«'/<(/«  to  chow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to   the   cheek   or 
cheek-bone. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anatomy:  The  strong  quadrangular  bono  which 
forms  the  prominence  of  the  chook.  In  many  of 
the  lower  animals  it  is  permanently  divided  into 
two,  the  orbital  and  the  malar  parts.  It  servos  also 
with  the  groat  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  consti- 
tute the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit. 

malar-bone,  s.    [MALAR,*.] 

ma  lar  I  a,  s.  [Ital.  mal'  art'a,  for  mala  qria= 
bad  air:  mala  (Lat.  »ia(«8)  =  bad,  andart'a=air.J  A 
morbid  poison  of  unknown  character  genoratedin 
paludal  or  littoral  districts,  affecting  the  system 
through  the  blood  often  as  long  as  twelve  mouths 
after  one  has  been  exposed  to  it,  and  exerting  its 
deadly  influence  in  many  cases  through  life.  Hy- 
drophobia is  the  only  other  form  of  disease  in  which 
the  period  of  incubation  may  bo  as  long  or  longer. 
Malaria  emanates  from  marshy  land  in  a  decom- 
posed state  under  the  influence  of  heat  above  60*  F. 
acting  on  the  moisture:  when  thoroughly  drained, 
flooded,  or  frozen,  malaria  is  not  generated.  An 
elevation  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  protection  against  it.  Malaria  causes 
ague,  intermittent  and  congestive  fevers,  and  one 
kind  of  yellow  fever,  marked  by  periodicity.  The 
Roman  Campagna  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africaaro 
noted  haunts  of  malaria  and  malarious  fevers; 
and  rice-fields  are  also  well-known  sources  of  it. 

ma  lar'-I-al.tma-lar  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  malari(a) ; 
-a/,  -an.]  Pertaining  to,  of  tho  nature  of,  produced 
or  infected  by  malaria. 

II  There  is  a  malarial  cachexia  and  a  malarial 
remittent  fever. 

ma-lar  I  OUS,  a.  [Eng.  malari(a);  adj.  suff. 
-ous.J  Full  of,  or  infected  by  malaria ;  causing  or 
producing  malaria. 

mal  as  sim  I  la  tion,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng. 
assimilation  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  Imperfect  or  defective  assimilation  of 
food ;  imperfect  digestion,  conversion,  and  appro- 
priation of  nutriment;  cacochymia. 

mal -ate,  8.    [Eng.  mal(ic);  -ate.'} 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  malic  acid. 

*mal-  ax,  r.  t.  [Lat.  malaxo,  from  Gr.  malatso- 
to  soften.]  The  same  as  MALAXATE  (q.  v.). 

"Apply  an  emplash  malaxed  with  unguent  dialtluefe." — 
Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  cli.  ii. 

*ma  lax  -ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  mala.rafu»,  pa.  par.  of 
maltixo,  from  Greek  malasso,  malatto=to  soften; 
malakus= soft.]  To  soften  ;  to  knead  to  softness. 


•mal  &X  a  tion,  suM.  [Lat.  malajcatio,  from 
'  fitus,  pa.  par.  of  ma/<Wto=to  soften.]  [MA- 
LAXATE.] The  act  of  malaxating  <>r  softening;  the* 
act  or  process  of  forming  ingredients  into  a  mas» 
for  pills. 

mal  ax  a  t5r,  *.  [Eng.  malaxat(r);  -or.]  A 
mixing-mill.  A  cylinder  having  a  rotating  shaft 
and  Htirring-anns  to  incorporate  materials.  Mortar- 
mills,  pug-mills,  and  many  other  machines  conn. 
under  this  description— e.  a.  machines  for  mixing 
the  ingredients  of  pills. 

ma  lax -8  te,s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  mu(ax(u);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchidacew  (q.  v.). 

ma  lax  la,  8.  [Gr.=a  softening,  in  allusion  to 
the  softness  of  the  plant.]  [MALAXATE.] 

Sat,:  Bog-orchis;  a  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ma- 
laxefe,  family  Liparidae.  The  outer  sepals  spread 
widely;  tho  lip  is  inferior,  entire;  spur  wanting; 
pollen  masses  four,  in  a  single  row.  It  has  four  to 
five  oval,  very  concave  leaves,  and  a  spike  of  tunall 
greenish  flowers. 

Ma-lay  ,  8.  &  a.    |  See, i,  r.  | 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  A  native  of  Malacca  or  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  adjacent  islands. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  tho  Malays. 

B.  As  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Malays  or 
their  country. 

Malay-apple,  Malay  apple-tree,  >. 

But.:  Jambosamalaccensis. 

Ma-lay  -an,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  Malay;-an.] 

A.  As  n:l j.:  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  Ma- 
lacca or  tho  Malay  Peninsula,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Malacca  or  tho  Malay  Peninsula. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Malays. 
Malayan-bear,  Malayan  sun-bear,  8. 
Zoology:    Helarctos   (Ursus)  malayanus,  a  boar 

found  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  Java.  It  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length  ; 
tho  fur  is  black,  fading  into  brown  on  the  nose.  1'he 
chest  bears  a  crescentic  white  mark  :  the  Bornoan. 
variety  has  an  orange-colored,  heart-shaped  patch. 
It  usually  feeds  on  grains  and  fruits,  and  is  very 
fond  of  honey.  It  occasionally  indulges  in  animal 
food  :  and  is  said  toattackmun,  when  nard  pressed, 
and  there  is  no  moans  of  escape. 

Malayan-porcupine,  .-•. 

Zool.:  Atherura  fasciculata,  a  rat-like  porcupine, 
about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  spines  of  the  body 
short  and  depressed  ;  tail  short  and  scaly. 

Malayan  sun-bear,  8.    [MALAVAN-BEAE.] 

Malayan  tapir,  .-•. 

Zool. :  Tapirus  malayanus,  the  largest  of  the  Tap- 
iridee.  Maneless,  general  color  glossy  black  ;  back, 
rump,  and  sides  white.  Habitat  Sumatra,  Malacca, 
and  the  southwest  provinces  of  China.  Called  also 
the  Asiatic  or  Indian  Tapir. 

mal  broflck,  «.  [French  mai6ro«c,  a  corrupt,  of 
Marlborough.] 

Zoology:  Cercocebus  cynosurus,  the  dog-tailed 
Baboon  of  Shaw,  found  in  Bengal.  (Urijflth; 
Cuvier.) 

mal-c6'-na,  8.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith.:  An  East  Indian  genus  of  Cucniidfe.  The 
bill  is  long,  thick,  and  rounded,  with  bristles  at  the 
base;  nostrils  orbicular  and  lateral:  a  large  naked 
space  round  the  eyes ;  tarsi  slender,  as  are  tho 
claws. 

mal  con  for  ma  tion,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng. 
conformation  (q.  v.).]  Disproportion  of  parts;  im- 
perfect or  abnormal  formation. 

mal  cdn  tent,  *male  c6n  tent,  a.  A  «.  [Fr., 
from  tiKtl  =  ill,  badly,  and  r»m/oi/  — content, 
pleased.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Discontented,  malcontented,  dissat- 
isfied. 

"Yeelded  leave,  however  malcontent." 

Spenser:  F.  V.,  IV.  vi.  44. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  discontented  ordissatis- 
fied  ;  specif.,  one  who  is  discontented  with  or  mur- 
murs against  the  government  or  its  administration. 

mal-c6n  tent  ed,  a.  [Pref.  mal-.  and  Eng.  con- 
tented (q.  v.).]  Discontented,  dissatisfied  ;  specif., 
discontented  with  tho  government  or  its  adminis- 
tration; seditious. 

"Against  mutinous  and  malcontented  subjects." — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  39. 

mal-con-tSnt  -ed ,\f,  adv.  [English  mafcon- 
tented;  •/;/.  |  In  a  discontented  or  dissatisfied  man- 
ner; with  discontent. 

mal-con-tint  -Sd-nSss.  s.  [Eng.  malcontented; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malcontented 
or  discontented;  discontent, dissatisfaction;  especi- 
ally with  the  government  or  its  administration. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  -  zhuu.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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mil  da   nl  SB.  mil  din   1  da,  «.  pi.    [A  word 

of   no  i-t  J  molotfy.      Ul'/"*«l2.)l 

•'.;A    family    of    Anniilata,    estabUlbed    by 
igny.     It    contain*    a    single    KCIIH-.    Clymeno. 

Hill    l-l    II.   I 

mal   dftn  Ite, «.    [Named  after  the  place  where 

fiiilinl,  Mal.lon  :  -HIT.  -ill-  (  Min.).  I 

Mm.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  grains  in 
quartz,  and  having  an  apparent  cubic  cleavage. 
II arduous,  1-5-2;  spccitir  gravity  8'2-9"7(7) ;  color. 
pinkish-white,  tarnishing  on  exposure.  Malle- 
able, ('oinpo-ition  :  li.v  a-say,  gold,  64'5;  bismuth, 
'.',', -.,.  Fiiuncl  ut  Nuggety  Keef,  Maldon,  Victoria. 

mil  8  .;»•«/.   [MAL-.] 

mile,  a.  A  i.  [O.  Fr.  matte  (Fr.  male),  from  Lat. 
rmMcu/ua  — male,  from  mcu=&  male  creature,  a 
niau. ) 

A.  A»  adjfrlii  •  : 

I.  Ordinary  l.niiijuage: 

I.  I. it.:  Of  or  pertainiiiKtotheaoxthatprocroates 
or  begets  young,  as  distinguished  from  the  female, 
which  conceivi •-  and  bears  young;  masculine. 

*2.  fig.:  PocMMinff   some   quality    or   attribute 
characteristic  of  males:    hence,  excellent,  noble, 
rior. 

II.  Bnt.  (of  on  individual  plant):  Bearing  sta- 
mens but  not  fruit. 

B.  Aa  HUt'Uliiiilii'i  : 

1.  itrtl.  Lnng.:  One  of  that  sex  which  procreates 
or  begets  young;  a  he-animal. 

"  \\  hen  they  brought  forth  children  they  openly  slew  all 
the  null'  *." — Stole:  Mfiiiiiritlili-  Antiquities,  p.  20. 

2.  Rot. :  A  staminiferous  plant  or  inflorescence, 
male-fern,  >. 

Bot. :  Kephrodium  filijr  mot.  a  fern,  one  to  throe 
feet  lii*;h  ;  the  stipes  more  or  less  scaly  beneath ; 
the  segments  entire  or  serrate  at  the  tip;  the  frond 
generally  bipinnate ;  the  pinnules  obtusely  lobed. 
Found  ill  wood-  and  shady  places,  bearing  fruit  in 
July  and  August. 

male-fluellin.  .-. 

Bot.:  Linarin  npuriii.  It  is  a  hairy  orvillous  and 
glandular  plant,  with  ovate  or  orbicular  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers. 

male-rhymes,  «.  pi.  Rhymes  in  which  only  the 
last  syllables  correspond ;  as  disdain,  complain. 

male-screw,  8.  A  screw  whose  threads  enter  the 
grooves  or  channels  of  the  corresponding  or  female 
screw. 

•male-spirited,  a.  Having  the  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
masculine,  vigorous,  manly. 

"  That  male-splrtted  dame, 
Their  mother,  slacks  no  mean*  to  put  them  on." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  ii. 

male-system, «. 

Bot. :  All  the  parts  of  a  flower  connected  with  the 
stamens :  all  appendages,  processes,  Ac.,  forming 
part  of  tne  same  series  of  organs,  as  the  true  sta- 
mens, or  originating  between  them  and  the  pistil. 
(  'ailed  by  ROper  the  androecium. 

mil    8  ate,  «.    [Eng.  maJe(ic) ;  -are.] 

t'li-  in.:  A  salt  of  maleic  acid. 

male    branch  Isjm,  8.    [For  ctym.  see  def.] 

Hist,  it  Philo*.:  A  school  of  philosophy,  so  called 
from  Nicholas  Malebrauche  (16JWvl715),  a  priest  of 
the  Oratory;  occasionalism  (q.  v.). 

•mil  8  dl-cen-C,?,  ».  [Lat.  maledicentia,  from 
*•  -maledicent  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  maledicence ; 
Sp.  A:  1'ort.  malrtticencia;  Ital.  maldicenza.]  The 
quality  of  Iwiug  maledicent ;  the  act  or  practice 
of  using  evil,  reproachful,  or  abusive  language; 
1>roiieiiess  to  slander  or  abuse. 

"We  nre  now  to  have  a  taste  of  the  maleaieeney  of  Lu- 
ther'* spirit." —  Atterburi/:  character  of  Luther. 

•mil  8  dl  cent,  a.  [Lnt.  mnledicetu,  pr.  par. 
of  mu/erfiry— to  speak  ill  or  badly;  jNfi/c  — badly, 
and  r/ir»=t.o  say,  to  speak;  Ital.  maldtcmtt;  Sp. 
maldiciente. ]  Speaking  reproachfully;  using  re- 
proachful or  slanderous  language. 

"Possessed  with  no  furious,  no  malnllrral  and  so  slov. 
enly  spirit*."— Sir  K.  Sandys:  State  o/  Hi-llolon. 

mil  8-dIC  -tSd,  mil -8-dICt,  a.  1  I,nl.  ,,,,ilrdic- 
tii-.  pa.  par.  of  malediro=to  speak  ill.]  Aildresaed 
with  maledictions;  accursed. 

mal  e  die   tlon,     *mal  e  die  cl-ou,     •mal-e- 
dlc  cy  On,  «.    Fr.  malt-iln-tinn,  from  Lat.  mnlntn-- 
tiiimm,  accus.  of  in<tU-itirtio=a  curse,  from  nt<ih- 
dictiu,  pa.  par.  of  malediro  —  to  speak  ill  UK.' 
mak  =  badly,  ill,  and  dim    to  say.  to  speak;  Ital. 
maledizione ;  Sp.  ma/dirion.]    Evil  spealcing,  curs- 
ing j  a  cursu,  an  execration,  an  imprecation. 
«Ill»  the  malediction  of  Ere  !" 

Longfellow:  tl.,lilen  Legend.  II. 
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tmil  8  fie  -tlpn,  «.    (\M\.malffnrtin,  fro,,: 
=  badly,  ill,  f'<u  f/"    a  ti.iini:,  froin/arftin.  pa,  par.of 
fitcin    tiMlo.j    A  criminal  deed ; an  offense  against 
the  laws ;  a  crime. 

"  Qaitty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 
Hare  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  no  to  th«  HUH  I.  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malrftu-Hons." 

Shaken?.:  Hamlet.  II.  2. 

mil  8  fic -t5r,  «mal  e  fac-tour, «.  I  Lat.  male- 
fui-tirr,  from  imi/*-  =  badly,  ill,  and  jactnr=n  doer; 
/rocto=todo;  Fr.  malrfaiteur;  Ital.  malfatlarf.] 

I.  An  eviI-d<H>r;  one  who  commits  a  crime  or 
crimes ;  a  criminal ;  one  who  offends  against  or  vio- 
lates the  laws. 

"  If  he  were  not  a  malefactor,  we  wonld  not  hare  deliv- 
ered him  up  unto  tliee."— Jo/in  iviii.  30. 

•2.  One  who  does  harm  to  another;  the  opposite 
to  a  benefactor. 

"  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  a  mnlefiietnrto  this  College." 
—Fuller:  Hint.  Cambridge,  iv.  18.  (Margin.) 

tma-l8f-Io,  a.  [Lat.  maleficui,  from  nmte= 
badly,  ill,  and  facin=to  do.]  Causing  ill,  harm,  or 
mischief ;  mischievous,  hurtful. 

•ma  18f-I-Cite,  f.  t.  [Lat.  maleflc\u=&  witch.] 
To  bewitch. 

"What  will  not  a  man  do  when  once  heitmaleflcatedt" 
— Taylor:  Isaac  t'omn«nu«,  ii.  4. 

•mil  -8-fIce,  «.  [Fr.  from  Lat,  maleflcium=&n 
evil  deed,  witchcraft,  from  mafr=badly,  ill,  and 
/!oefos>todo;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  maleficio.}  An  evil 
deed ;  a  crime ;  artifice,  enchantment. 

"[He]  fild  their  mouthes  with  meeds  of  maleflceg." 

Spenter:  Mi, liter  Hubba-its  Tale,  1,154. 

ma  lef  i  cen^e,  «.  [Latin  maleficentia,  from 
maleftrus;  Sp.  male  fic  iencia ;  Ital.  maleftrenza :  Fr. 
mal/aisance.  ]  The  quali  ty  or  state  of  being  malefi- 
cent ;  the  act  of  doing  evil  or  harm. 

"The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  felt  it.  who  fell  into  trouble, 
not  for  want  of  innocence,  but  for  want  of  a  parliament 
to  keep  him  from  maleflcence."—IIacket.-  Life  of  William*, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  86. 

uia  16f  I  cent,  a.  [Lat.  mak=badly,  ill,  and 
fiirien*,  pr.  par.  of /acio=to  do.  |  Causing  or  apt  to 
cause  harm  or  hurt ;  given  or  prone  to  maleficence ; 
hurtful,  mischievous. 

"Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  hare  said  of  a 
mischievoUH  or  mnleflcfiit  nation."  —  llitrke:  On  the  Policy 
of  the  Allies.  (App. ) 

mil  8  fl  clal  (o  as  sh),  «.  [MALEFIC.]  In- 
jurious, hurtful. 

'•Passing  a  law  so  malejtcinl  unto  them."— Fuller: 
Church  Hint.,  III.  ri.  14. 

•mil  8  fic  I-ite  (0  as  sh),  r.f.  [Low  Latin 
maleficititwt,  pa.  par.  of  tntilrjirio,  from  Lat.  male- 
flrium  =  an  evil  deed,  hurt,  witchcraft.]  To  be- 
witch, to  hurt,  to  harm. 

"  Every  person  that  comes  near  him  IH  mnlcflciated." — 
Burton.  Anat.HfMrlatirlmlii.  p.  Ml. 

•mil-8  fic  I  a'  tlon  (c  as  sti),«.  [MALEFICI- 
ATE.]  A  bewitching. 

mal  g  fic  ience  (c  as  sh),«.  [MALEFICENCE.] 
A  doing  harm  or  hurt ;  maleficence. 

mal  e  fic  lent  (c  as  sh),  adj.  [MALEFICENT.] 
Doing  harm  or  hurt ;  hurtful,  maleficent. 

mil-8-IC,  a.  [Altered  from  Eng.  malic  (q.  v.).] 
Derived  from  malic  acid. 

malelc-acld,  o. 

Chem.:  C4H,O<=C2H2<{;O)o^.    Pyromalie  acid. 

A  dibasic  acid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
malic  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  fumaric  acid,  and 
differs  from  malic  acid  only  in  the  elements  of 
water,  <%H6O5=(:4H4q4+H2O.  It  crystallizes  in 
oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  It  is  colorless  and  inodorous,  and 
its  taste,  Hour  at  first,  soon  excites  a  very  unpleas- 
ant sensation  of  nausea.  Maleic  acid  forms 
indirectly  substitution  derivatives,  of  which 
monobromo-maleic  acid  is  an  example  and  type. 
It  yields  salts  with  the  alkalies  and  metals,  some 
of  which  are  crystalline. 

T[  (1)  Mono-ammonium  male  ate : 

Chrm.:  (\H:,(NH«)O4.  It  forms  crystalline  lami- 
n«D,  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

(2)  It i-iini in 1 1 a / ii in-ni<ileutf : 

Chem.:  ('jH'XNH^vO^.  It  is  obtained  as  a  crys- 
talline jelly  on  saturating  a  solution  of  the  acid 
with  ammonia. 

(3)  Barium  maleate: 

Chem.:  C4H..Ba  O,.  It  crystallizes  in  small  shin- 
ing needles  united  in  stellate  groups,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 

W.ltrr. 

malelc-annydrlde, ». 

Chem.:  CtH]O]aCtH|<g3>O.    A  compound  ob- 

taineil  l,v  tin'  repeated  distillation  of  fnmaric  or 
rnaleic  acid,  theflrst  portion  of  each  distillate  being 


malgre 


rejected.  It  i-  ii  colorle.-s  crystalline  mass,  which 
melts  at  5T,  and  boils  at  r.n;  .  \\ 'In-n  dissolved  in 
water,  it  is  reconverted  into  maleic  acid. 

•mal  en  col  ye, ».    [MELANCHOLY.] 
•mil   8n  fclne,  'mal  en-gin,  'mallen  gyn.  ». 
[Fr.  male na>n,  from  Lat.  )im(ii*=bad,  and  inycniuin 
^disposition.]    Ciuile,  deceit. 

"The  floreyn 
Was  modernrvt  of  mulrmjiii." 

(lover:  C.  A.,  bk.  iv. 

•mile-6 -d8ur, «.    [MALODOB.] 
«mile-p6-gl  -tlon, «.    [MALPOSITION.] 
•mile  pric  -1190, «.    [MALPEACTICE.] 
mile?    her  bi  a,  «.    [Named  after  Lamoignon 
do  Malesherbos,  a  French  agriculturist.  I 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Maleshorbia- 
cesB  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  few  Peruvian  pubescent 
shrubs,  with  solitary  yellow  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves. 

males  h«r-bl  a  -9$-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  malct- 
herbi(a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.suff.  -acecc.] 

Bot.:  Crownwort*,  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Violales.  It  cousists  of  EierbaceOQl 
or  half-shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  lobed  cxstip- 
ulate  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  solitary 
yellow  or  blue  flowers ;  calyx,  tubular,  membranous, 
inflated,  five-lobed  ;  petals,  five,  persistent,  arising 
from  without ;  a  short  membranous  rib  or  coronet, 
porigynous,  imbricated;  stamens,  five  or  ten.  peri- 
gynous;  ovary,  superior,  with  parietal  placentae; 
styles,  three,  long ;  fruit,  capsular.  one-celled,  three- 
valved,  membranous,  many-seeded.  Found  in  Chili 
and  Peru.  Known  genera  two,  species  five.  (Linti- 
le».) 
•mil  -S-s6n,  «.  [MALISON.] 

•male  -sworn,  'mil  swbrn,  adj.  [Prcf.  mal-, 
and  Eug.  sworn.]  Forsworn,  perjured. 

•mil  -St,  «.  [French  mallettt.  dimin.  of  moH«  =  a 
sack,  a  bag.]  [MAIL(2),«.]  A  little  bag  or  budget ; 
a  portmanteau. 

•mile  -til-ent, «.    [MALTALENT.] 

•mile  -t5lt,  ».  [Norm.  &  O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  male 
=  badly,  ill,  and  Low  Lat.  tnllita,  from  Lat.  tollo= 
to  raise;  Fr.  maletOte.'}  An  illegal  exaction,  toll, or 
imposition.  The  term  was  first  applied  to  the  exac- 
tions of  Philip  lo  Bel  in  1290,  for  his  war  against  the 
English. 

•mile-treat',  v.  t.    [MALTREAT.] 
•mile-treat  -m8nt, «.   [MALTREATMENT.] 
ma  lev    6  Ien9e,  «.    [Latin  maltrolentia,  from 
ntatet>o(en*=malevolent  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  malevolencia.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  malevolent ;  ill-will ; 
ill-feeling;   evil   disposition   toward   another;   an 
inclination  or  disposition  to  injure  or  hurt  others, 
ma  ISv   6-l8nt,  a.    [Lat.  malevolent,  from  male 
=  badly,  ill ;  volen*,  pr.  par.  of  vojo=to  wish.J    Full 
of  or  disposed  to  malevolence ;  haying  an  ill  will  or 
evil  disposition  toward  others ;  wishing  ill,  evil,  or 
injury  to  others;  ill-disposed  ;  rejoicing  in  the  evil 
or  misfortune  of  others ;  malicious,  envious. 

"Thieis  Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  iisp.-'i-." 

Shakap.:  Heart  11'.,  Pt.  I.,  L  L 

ma-l8v  6  lent-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  malevolent;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  malevolent  manner;  with  malevolence;  with 
ill-will ;  with  a  desire  or  disposition  to  injure  others ; 
maliciously. 

"The  oak  vindicated  him  from  aspersions  malevolently 
cast  upon  him."— lloteel:  Vocal  Forest. 

•ma  18v  6-16,  «.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  malevolu*.] 
A  malicious  person. 

*ma-l6v  -6-loUS,  a.  [Lat.  malevolut,  from  male 
=  badly,  ill,  and  t>o2o=to  wish.]  The  same  as  MA- 
LEVOLENT (q.v.). 

"Hitherto  we  see  these  malerolftu*  critics  keep  their 
ground." — tt'arburton:  On  Prodtaleit,  p.  109. 

•mil-8x-8-Ctt  -tlon,  a.  [Pref.  mai-,and  English 
execution  (c\.  v.).]  Evil,  wrong,  or  faulty  execution  : 
maladministration. 

mil  f  eas  anc,e,  «.  [Fr.  mal/ru'muici-,  from  mal- 
faire  =  io  do  ill:  mut  (Lat.  mu/tj  =  badly,  ill,  and 
faire  (Lat./ocio)  =  todo.] 

l.iiii- :  The  doing  of  an  act  which  one  ought  not  to 
do ;  evil-doing ;  a  wrong ;  an  illegal  act. 

mil  forma  tlon,  «.  [Prefix  null-,  and  English 
formation  (q.v.).]  A  bad,  faulty,  irregular,  or  ab- 
normal formation,  conformation,  or  structure  of 
I..-IM-;  a  deviation  from  the  normal  or  regular 
structure  or  form  of  an  organ. 

mil  god  zar  ee  ,  >.  [Native  name.]  Land  sub- 
ject to  a-.-e-sment.  (East  Indiet.) 

•mil  gra  clous,  <i.  [Prefix  mal-,  and  English 
gracioui.}  Ungracious,  ungrateful.  (Qower.) 

•mal  gre,  •maul  gre,  adv.    [MAUORE.) 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
oi,     wttre,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     83,     os  =  8;     ey  = ».      au  =  lew. 


malic 

mil   Ic,  a.    [Lat.  nia((um)=an  apple;  Eng.  snff. 
-/c.  |     Derived  from  fruit. 
malic-acid,  *. 
I'll,  nt.:  I'jHsO^CjHaOH  <}J,f  it*.       Discovered 


Scheelo    iu    1785.     It   is   very   widely   ditTuscil 
rough  the  vegetable  kingdom,  chiefly  in  combina- 
tion  witli  potassium  and  calcium.    Itis  found  in 
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nearly  all  garden  fruits,  such  as 
strawberries,  and  in  many 

routs,  us,  for  instance,  marsh  mallow,  liquorice,  and 
madder;  also  in  carrots,  lettuce,  tobacco,  poppy, 
Bam,  thyme,  in  the  flowers  of  camomile,  and  older, 
and  in  the  seeds  of  parsley,  flax,  and  pepper,  &c. 
It  can  bo  prepared  by  precipitating  the  vegetable 
extract  \vith  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  with 
siilphydric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  left  to 
evaporate  yields  groups  of  colorless  shining  needles, 
or  prisms,  which  melt  at  100*.  They  are  odorless, 
have  ii  sour  taste,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Active 
malic  acid  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
(eft.  | a]  =  -5°.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents 
it  is  converted  into  succinic  acid.  Malic  acid  yields 
neutral  and  acid  salts,  and  possesses  a  strong  ten- 
deury  to  form  the  latter. 

IT  (1)  Ammonium  malate: 

Chem. :  The  neutral  salt  is  soluble  and  uncrystal- 
lizable. 

(2)  Ammonium  malate  (acid  salts) : 

i'li,-m.:  (:<H.',(NH4)O(.  It  crystallizes  in  trans- 
parent prisms  with  well  defined  and  strongly  reflect- 
ing faces.  It  deflects  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
tli»  left  [a]  =  -6". 

(3)  Calcium  malate  : 

Chem.:  ( '^oJ  \  ZOH*  The  crystalline  fonn  of 
this  salt  is  homihedral,  and  it  produces  doxtro- 
rotation.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

malic-ether, «. 

Chem. :  ZCaHs.CjHjOr,.  Obtained  by  passing  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
malic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  distillation. 

mil  -Ice,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ma!i7ta=badnoss, 
ill-will,  from  ma(«s=bad;  Sp. &  Port,  iiuilicia;  Ital. 
malizia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  evil  disposition;  enmity  of  heart;  a  dispo- 
sition to  injure  others  without  a  cause,  or  only  for 
the  sake  of  personal  gratification,  or  from  a  spirit 
of  revenge ;  malevolence,  maliciousness,  malignity. 

2.  Enmity,  hatred,  ill-will. 

"I  never  sought  their  malice." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  2. 
*3.  A  malicious  person. 

"Shruggest  thou,  malicf!" 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

II.  Lmr:  A  premeditated  or  formed  design  to  do 
mischief  or  injury  to  another,  called  also  malice 
prt'ftense  or  aforethought. 

"Malice  prepense,  malitiaprtfcogitata,  is  not  so  prop- 
erly spite  or  malevolence  to  the  deceased  in  particular, 
as  tiny  evil  design  in  general;  the  dictate  of  a  wicked, 
depraved,  and  malignant  heart;  and  it  _  may  be  either 
express  or  implied  in  law.  Kxpress  malice  is  when  one, 
with  a  sedate  deliberate  mind  and  formed  design,  doth 
kill  another:  which  formed  design  is  evidenced  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances  discovering  that  inward  intention 
.  .  .  Also  in  many  cases  where  no  malice  is  expressed, 
the  law  will  imply  it:  as  where  a  man  wilfully  poisons 
another;  in  such  a  deliberate  act  the  law  presumes  malice. 
though  no  particular  enmity  can  be  proved." — Blackstonc: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

*mal -Ice,  v,  t.  [MALICE,  s.]  To  feel  malice 
toward ;  to  regard  with  malice  or  ill-will. 

"I  neither  envy  his  fortune  nor  malice  his  person."— 
Fourth  Keport  Hist.  USS.  Com.,  p.  291. 

'mal-Ic.e-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  malice;  -less.']  Free 
from  malice,  ill-will,  or  malevolence. 

"How  few  are  there  that  have  truly  maliceless  hearts 
and  iitul  thin  entire  upright  affection  toward  their  breth- 
ren."— LeigMon:  Com.  on  Peter  i.  22. 

*mal'-l  cho,  *mal'-lS-ch6,  s.  [Sp.  malhecho= 
an  evil  action,  from  »ia/=bad,  ill,  and  hecho=& 
deed,  from  Lat.  facio=to  do.]  Mischief,  hurt, 
wickedness. 

"Marry,  this  is  miching  malicho." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

*mal -Ic-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  malic(e);  -ing.]  Malice, 
ill-will. 

"And  without  any  private  maticing." 

Daniel:  A  Funeral  Poem. 

ma-H'-CiOUS,  *ma-ll -tious,  a.  [Fr.  malic ieiur, 
from  maltce=malioe;  Sp.  &  Port,  malic ioso;  Ital. 
itinlizioso.] 

I.    Feeling   or  disposed  to  malice;    ill-disposed 
toward  others;  indulging  malice,  ill-will,  or  enmity 
against  others ;  malignant,  malevolent,  spiteful. 
"Oft  have  I  mused  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 
To  bring  this  meeting  round." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  13. 
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2.  Characterized  or  inspired  by  malice;  proceed- 
in^    from   malice   or    malevolence;  done  with  the 
design  of  injuring  or  hurting  another. 

"  Malicious  Blunder  Is  the  relating  of  either  troth  or 
falsehood,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  misery." — PaUu: 
Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Hurtful,  evil, 
malicious-abandonment,  .-. 

Law:  The  desertion  of  a  wife  without  cause. 

malicious-mischief,  s. 

I .""•:  The  committing  of  an  injury  to  public  or 
private  property,  not  for  the  purposes  of  theft,  but 
from  pure  wantonness  or  malice,  the  immediate 
object  of  the  offender  being  often  the  destruction 
of  property  generally,  irrespective  altogether  of  its 
ownership. 

malicious-prosecution,  s. 

Law:  A  prosecution  preferred  maliciously  or 
without  sufficient  cause  or  grounds.  An  action  at 
law  lies  against  the  person  who  maliciously  prose- 
cutes another. 

ma-H  -clOUB-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  malicious;  •ly.'] 

1.  In  a  malicious  manner;  with  malice  or  malev- 
olence. 

"Proud  tyrants  who  maliciously  destroy." 

Somert'tllr:  Fable  12. 

2.  Like  one  full  of  hatred;  with  the  strength  of 
hate. 

"I  will  be  treble-si new'd,  hearted,  breath'd, 
And  fight  maliciously." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  1L 

ma- 11  clous  ness,  *ma  H -tious  ness,  mibst. 
[Eng.  malicious;  •ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  malicious ;  malice,  malevolence,  ill-will. 

*ma  llf  Sr  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  malum  =  fil;fero=tt> 
bring,  and  Eng.  adj.  sun.  -oug.]  Bringing  ill,  evil, 
or  harm  ;  hurtful,  pestilential. 

ma-Hgn'  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  F.  maling  (fern,  ma- 
ligne),  from  Lat.  malignus—  ill-disposed,  wicked; 
from  maliiienus= ill-born ;  from  niate=badly,  ill, 
and  gigno  (}>a.  t.  </pn«i)  =  to  produce;  Sp.  &  Port. 
maligno;  rr.  malm,  fern,  maligne.] 

1.  Having  an  ill  will  or  evil  disposition  toward 
others;  malicious,  malevolent. 

41  Instead 
Of  spirits  malign  a  better  race  to  bring." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  189. 

2.  Unfavorable,  unpropitious,  pernicious;  a.-,   a 
malign  influence. 

*3.  Malignant. 

ma-llgn  (g  silent),  »ma-llgne,  t>.  t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
maligno;  from  nuiliijtiux  =  ill-disposed,  vicious.] 
|  MAI, ION,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1,  To  regard  with  malice,  malignity,  or  ill  will ; 
to  treat  with  malice ;  to  injure  maliciously. 

"Strangers  conspired  together  against  him,  and  ma- 
ligned him  in  the  wilderness." — Ecclus.  xlv.  18. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of ;  to  traduce,  to  vilify,  to  slan- 
der, to  defame. 

"  Though  many  foes  did  him  maltgne  therefore 
And  with  unjust  detraction  him  did  beard." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VL,  v.  12. 
*3.  To  grudge,  to  envy. 

"If  the  heavens  did  his  dayes  envie. 
And  my  short  blis  maligne." 

Spenser:  F.  O.,  in.,  It.  39. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  entertain  malice,  or  a  malicious 
disposition ;  to  be  malicious  or  malevolent.  ( J/ii- 
(on.) 

ma-llg  -nan-cf ,  *ma  lig  nance,  «.  [Eng.  ma- 
lignant; -cy ;  -ce.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malignant:  malev- 
olence, malice,  ill-will ;  bitter  enmity  toward  others. 

"Malignity  seems  rather  more  pertinently  applied  to  a 
radical  depravity  of  nature,  and  malignancy  to  indica- 
tions of  this  depravity,  in  temper  and  conduct  in  partic- 
ular instances.  — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

•2.  The  state  of  being  a  malignant ;  opposition  to 
the  Puritan  government.  [MALIGNANT,  B.] 

"  During  the  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  again,  a 
considerable  number  of  members  were  disqualified  for 
malignancy." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  Unfavorablenoss,  unpropitiousness. 
"The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper 
yours."— Shakesp.:  Tmlfth  Xight.li.  L 

B.  Med. :  Virulence ;  a  tendency  to  mortification, 
or  a  fatal  issue. 

ma-llg'-nant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  malignans,  pr.  par. 
of  maligno  —  to  be  ill-disposed ;  malignus  =  ill-dis- 
posed, malign  (q.  v.).] 


malinger 


A.  As  adjective: 

I.  ".  'Unary  Language: 

I.  Disposed  to  harm,  hurt,  or  injure  others ;  fall 
of  malice,  malevolence,  or  bitter  enmity ;  mali< 

"  The  Jacobite  writers  were,  as  a  class,  sAvagely  malia- 
nnttt  and  utterly  regardless  of  truth." — Xacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

L'.  Characterized  by  malignancy,  malice,  or  ill- 
will  ;  done  from  malice  or  malignancy. 

"A  lubsistence  closed  against  them  with  malignant 
care."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  viil. 

3.  Unpropitious,  unfavorable ;  exercising  a  per- 
nicious influence. 

"  O  iHultgiuntt  and  ill-boding  stAra  !" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  I,  iv.  5. 

4.  Hurtful,  pernicious,  harmful. 

"The  noxious  and  malignant  plants  do  many  of  them 
discover  something  in  their  nature  by  the  sad  and  mel- 
ancholic visage  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit."— Bay: 
Oil  the  Creation,  pt.  1. 

5.  Sinning  heinously ;  abandoned  in  sin. 

"God  may  chose  his  mark. 
May  punish,  if  he  please  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant."  Coteper:  Task,  ii.  158. 

6.  Heinous  ;  exceedingly  bad  or  wicked. 
"Cain's  envy  was  the  more  vile  and  malignant  toward 

his  brother  Abel,  because,  when  his  sacrifice  was  better 
accepted,  there  was  no  body  to  look  on." — Bacon:  Essays; 

II.  Pathol.:   A  term  applied   to  fever,  cholera, 
tumors,  Ar..  when  the  blood  is  so  altered  as  to  bo- 
come  putrid,   and  petechia?  with  passive  haemor- 
rhages occur,  or  even  a  gangrenous  state,  as  in 
ho>morrhagic    small-pox,  and  the  worst  forms  of 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever. 

B.  .48  subst.:   A  person  of  an  extremely  evil  or 
malevolent  disposition;  specif,  in  English  history, 
the  name  given  by  the  Roundheads,  or  Parliament- 
ary party,  to  the  adherent-  of  I'harles  I.  and  his 
sou,  in  the  civil  war;  a  royalist,  a  cavalier. 

"But,  instead  thereof,  himself  (Sir  Richard  Gourney] 
with  great  and  very  notable  courage  opposing  all  their 
fanatio  humours  both  in  the  court  of  aldermen  and  at  the 
common  council,  grew  to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  form  of 
malignant*,  which  was  the  term  they  imposed  upon  all 
those  they  meant  to  render  odious  to  the  people.  — Clar- 
endon: Civil  War,  ii.  91. 

ma-llg -nant-1?,  o<Jv.  [Eng.  malignant;  -ly.] 
In  a  malignant  manner;  maliciously;  with  malig- 
nity or  malice. 

*ma-llgne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [MALIGN,  v.] 
ma  lign    er  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  malign;  -er.J 
*1.  One  who  regards  another  with   malignity  or 
ill-will;  an  ill-disposed  person. 
"  I  come  a  spy?  no,  Koderigo,  no, 
A  hater  of  thy  person,  a  mttlignrrt 
Bo  far  from  that,  1  brought  no  malice  with  me." 

Keaum.  <?  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  ii.  2 

2.  One  who  maligns,  slanders,  or  defames  another ; 
a  slanderer,  a  traducer. 

fma-llg  -nl-f y,  r.  t .  [Lat.  nmli'pn IM  —  malign,  and 
facio  (pass.  flo)  =  tn  make.]  To  make  malign  or 
malignant.  (Southey.) 

ma-llg  -nl  tjf,  *ma-llg-nl-tee,  *ma-llg-nl-tle, 
s.  [Fr.  malignitf;  from  Lat.  malignitatem,  accus. 
of  ma/iV/n-*ftta=ill  disposition;  malign  us—  ill-dis- 
posed ;  Sp.  malignidad;  Ital.  mallgnua.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malignant:  ma- 
lignancy ;  extreme  malevolence,  enmity,  or  evil  dis- 
position toward  others ;  malice  without  cause  or 
provocation. 

"  Malignity  was  in  her  a  stronger  passion  than  avarice." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  XV. 

2.  Unfavorablensss,  unpropitiousness,  pernicious 
influence. 

3.  Hurtfnlness,  destructive  tendency,  virulence; 
deadly  or  pernicious  nature  or  qualities. 

"It  was  conceined  not  to  be  an  epidemicke  disease,  but 
to  proceed  from  a  malignitie  in  the  constitution  of  the 
sire."— Bacon.-  Henry  VII.,  p.  9. 

4.  Heinousncss,    enormity ;    extreme   evilness   or 
wickedness. 

"This  shows  the  high  malignity  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

ma-llgn  -\f  {g  silent),  ado.  [Eng.  malign,  a.; 
•I i/.]  In  a  malignant  manner;  malignantly ;  with 
malice  or  ill-will. 

*mal-In  -flu-en$e,  «.  [Prof,  mal-,  and  Eng.  in- 
flui'itce  (q.  v.).]  Evil  influence. 

"Predisposed  to  any  mallnfluence  whatever."— De  Qutn- 
cey:  Confessions  of  an  Optum^ater.  [Appendix.] 

ma-IIn  -g?r,  v.  i.  [French  ma(mgire=disea8ed, 
sickly,  from  ma/=badly,  ill,  and  O.  Fr.  haingre, 
/<• /M'//V  =  thin,  emaciated  ;  from  Lat.  ?Ma/e  — badly. 
ill ;  cegrum,  accus.  of  crgcr=sick,  ill.] 

Med. :  To  pretend  or  sham  illness  in  order  to  sh  i rk 
duty. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ?lim,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     gin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,       -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  -  shun;      -ylon,      -sion  =  zhon.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


malingerer 

ma  Hfl  -gSr  8r,  «.    |  Kn«.  malinger;  -er.] 
-W''/.:    \    i'<-i-iin   (specif.,   a    soldier,    sailor,   or 
pri-oner    who  feigns  illness  in  order  toescapeduty 
or  labor. 

ma  lln    g3r-J,  s.    [Eng.  malinger;  -y.] 
Mul.:  Th.- act  or  practice  of  pretending  or  sham- 
ming illness  in  order  to  shirk  duty  or  any  imposed 
tii-k. 

mal  In  6fsk  He,  mal  In  6wsk  He  (wasv),«. 
[Named  after  Seflor  Ualinowski ;  suff.  -ite  (.Wi;i.i.| 

Mm.:  A  ma--ive  vanetj  of  tetrahedrite,  of  agray 
color  and  metallic  luster.  An  analysis  showed  the 
presence  of  !:)•*  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  11-92  per 
c'i'iii.  nf  silver.  It  lielongs  to  the  silver-lead  tetra- 
hodrites.  Found  iu  the  district  of  Becuay,  Peru. 

mal  -Ig,  subst.    [Gr.=a  distemper  in  horses  and 

I'n  thai.:  A  ili-easo  in  which  the  cuticle  is  infested 
\\itlianimalcula.  In  Persia,  the  affection  is  pro- 
duced by  the  (iuinea-worm,  in  South  America  by  the 
chigre,  uml  in  Europe,  occasionally,  by  the  louse 
(q.  v.).  [  PimmuAsis.J 

mal  I  §6n,  *mal  1  ?un,  s.  [O.  Fr.  malison, 
hatu,  maldecon,  a  doublet  of  malediction 
(q.v.).]  A  curse,  a  malediction,  an  execration. 
(Opposed  to  bvnison.) 

"  I  frie  God's  maUnftn  and  mine  to  a'  sort  o'  magis- 
trates."— Scott:  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  nv. 


mal  -kin.  -maul   kin  (/  silent),  »maw  -kin,  «. 
[A  dimin.  of  Mull,  .l/o((=Mary.] 
*1.  A  kitchen-maid. 

"  The  kitchen  mullein  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reeky  neck." 

Shakeap.:  Corlolanua,  it  1. 

2.  A  mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping  ovens. 
•3.  A  stuffed  figure  dressed  up:  a  scarecrow. 
4.  A  sponge  with  jointed  staff  for  ordnance. 

mail     (1),    »mal,     "malle,    'maul,     *mawl, 
•mealle,  'melle,  «.    [Fr.  mail,  from  Lat.  malleum. 
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malleable  cast-Iron,  «.  Iron  cast  from  tin-  pic 
into  nny  il<-~ir<-il  -hape,  and  afterward  remlereil 
malleable,  or  partially  so,  by  annealing.  It  can  bo 
In  i/i  ii  but  not  welded. 

malleable-Iron,  «.  Iron  sufficiently  pure  to  bo 
drawn  out  into  bars  and  welded. 

malleable  Iron-castings,  .-•.  pi.  Small  cast-iron 

articles  are  made  malleable,  their  brittlcm---  brini; 
removed  by  packing  them  in  powdered  hematite 
(peroxide  of  iron)  in  tight  fire-brick  cases,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  continued  red  heat  for  about  a 
week.  They  are  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The 
oxygen  of  the  hematite  combines  with  and  removes 
a  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  iron, 
mil  -le  a  ble  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  malleable;  -ness.] 

mal  18  ate,  r.t.  (Lat.  malleatus,  pa.  par.  of 
*malleo~  to  beat  with  a  hammer;  malleus=&  ham- 
mer.] To  beat  with  a  hammer;  to  hammer;  to 
shape  or  draw  into  a  sheet,  plate,  or  leaf  by  ham- 
meriiig. 

"He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  mtiltratfng 
metals,  and  making  them  useful  for  tools." — Dtrliam: 
rfiyalc^Theotogy,  bk.  v.,  oh.  i. 

mal  le  a   tion,  s.    [MALLEATE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  or  operation  of  beating  into  a  plate  or 
leaf,  as  a  metal,  by  hammering;  extension  by  ham- 
mering or  beating. 

*L'.  A  beating,  a  pounding,  a  thrashing. 

"His  squire,  by  often  mallrations  .  .  .  might  be 
beaten  out  into  the  form  of  a  gentleman." — tiayton: 
Feativoua  fiotea,  p.  67. 

II.  Pathol. :  An  affection  described  by  Morgagni 
and  others  as  a  form  of  chorea,  characterized  by 
constantly  hammer-in?,  with  ono  hand  on  the  other, 
or  ou  the  knee  of  the  same  side.    (Dunglison.) 

mal    le  Ch6,  s.    f  M.M.K-IIO.  ] 

mal  le  mar  6-kIng,  «.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 


malobiuric 

mal  iSph -a  ga,  s.  pi.  [(Jr.  mallos=a  lock  of 
wool,  and  pA»</rin=to  eat.] 

F.ntom.:  A  sub-order  of  orthoptorous  inserts, 
parasitic  on  vertebrates,  and  especially  on  birds, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Bird-lice.  Tin  y 
are  smalL  fiat,  wingless  insects;  head,  broad  and 
horizontal;  thorax,  narrow;  abdomen,  broad,  of 
nine  or  ten  segments;  legs,  short  and  stout;  taiM. 
two-jointed,  with  one  or  two  claws.  Eyes,  small, 
and  usually  simple ;  antenna?,  three  to  five  jointed. 
The  mouth,  situated  beneath  the  head,  contains 
mandibles  and  maxillflp,  and  a  labium.  witli  two- 
jointed  palpi.  There  are  two  families:  I'hilopt.-ri- 
d»  and  Liotheidod  (q.v.).  By  some  etymologists 
they  are  elevated  into  an  orc'er,  and  others  regard 
them  as  a  degraded  group  of  Hemiptera. 

mal  16  -tiis,  «.  [Greek  mallotoe-  furnished  with 
wool,  fleecy  ;  inallo»  =  a  lock  of  wool.  ] 

fl.  Botany:  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacoa?,  tribe  Cro- 
tone;e.  Mttlltttus  philippensis  is  better  known  as 
Rotllera  tinctoria.  [RoTTLEKA.l 

2.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Salmonidfe. 
The  body  is  covered  with  minute  scales,  which  in 
mature  males  become  elongate,  with  free  project- 
ing points,  forming  villous  bands.  Cleft  of  the 
mouth  wide;  maxillary  very  thin,  lamelliform; 
lower  jaw  the  longer.  Dentition  very  feeble.  Pec- 
toral fins  large,  horizontal,  witli  broad  base.  Mal- 
lotus  villosusj  the  Capelin,  about  nine  inches  long, 
is  caught  in  immense  numbers  on  the  Arctic  masts 
of  America  and  Kamtschatka.  The  natives  dry  it 
for  use  in  the  winter. 

mal  low,  mal  low?,  >.  [A.  S.  malu=a  mallow, 
mealwe  =  mallows  (Bosworth) ;  Ger.  malve,  from 
Lat.  mii/|-ii  (q.  v.).l 

Bot. :  The  genus  Malva  (q.  v.). 

H  The  Common  Mallow  is  Malt 


the 


Mallow,  M.   nuxchata.    The  Marsh  Mallow  is  the 
genus  Aitluea  ;  the  Tree  Mallow,  the  genus,  Lavatora 
.  v.).    The  Indian  Mallow  is  the  genus  Sida,  also 
rena,  and  in  America  Abutilon.    The  Jew's  Mal- 


(q. 
Ur 


1.  A  large  heavy  wooden  hammer  or  beetle. 
"Some    had    mallea    of    lead." — Bernera:    Frolaaart; 
Crvnycle,  vol.  L,  ch.  ccccxzil. 

•2.  A  blow. 

"With  mighty  mall, 
The  monster  mercileee  him  made  to  fall." 

Spenaer.  F.  «.,  I.  vIL  61. 

mill  (2),  ».  [From  O.  Fr.  palemaille=a.  game 
wherein  a  round  DOX  bowle  is  witli  a  mallet  struck 
through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (Cotgraiv),  from  O. 


Ital.  palamaSlio,  pallamaglio=liir,  a  ball-mallet;    at  the  anide 

from  palla  =  a  ball,  and  maglio  =  a  mall,  a  mallet.       2.  Bot. ;  A  layer  laid  do\ 

Tl>e.  «"or(df  '?  still,  Preserved  in  Pall-Afa/i,  and  the    a  plant  by  the  process  of  1 


mal  le  moke,  s.  [Sw.  mallemucke=tbo  storm 
petrel.]  The  fulmar  (q.  v.). 

mal   len  ders,  ».;<(.    [MALAXDERS.] 

mal  le  o  lar,  a.  [Latin  malleolus,  dimin.  of 
malleus=&  hammer.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ankle ;  as,  malleo- 
lar  arteries. 

mal  le  5   lus,  «.    [Latin  dimin.  of  malleus=a 
hammer. 
1.  Aunt. :  One  of  two  projections  of  the  leg-bones 


Mall  in  St.  James' Park.J 

1.  A  public  walk.    (Originally  a  place  where  pall- 
mall  was  played.) 

" This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  mall  surrey." 
Pope.-  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  133. 

2.  A  court,  a  pleading-house. 

mall,  *maul,  v,  t,   [MALL  (l),s.l   To  beat  with 
or  as  with  a  mall ;  to  bruise,  to  maul. 

"  1*11  maull  that  rascal,  h'  as  mit-bniv'il  me  twice." 
llraum.  it  Flet.s  Maidtt  Tragedy,  ii. 

mal -lard,   *mal  ard,  *mal  arde,  «.    [O.  Fr. 
malarfl,  malart;  Fr.  ttitiillard,  from  O.  Fr.  male 


Fr.  male,  with  suff.  -ard.]    The  male  of  the  wiW    carious  teeth. 


mallow-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  Hibiscus  inonchatiis. 

mil  -I&w-w8rts,  *.  pi.  [  Eng.  mallow,  and  worts.'} 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the  order 
Malvaceae  (q.  v.). 

malm  (I  silent),  s.  A  a.  [A.  8.  meoim  =  sand; 
Goth.  »«ifum  sand.  | 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  soil  found  in   the 
southeastern    counties  of  England,  rich  in  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  and  especially  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  hops. 

"A  warm,  forward,  crumbling  mold,  called  black 
mnlin.  which  seems  highly  saturated  with  vegetable  and 
animal  manure." — White:  Selbomt. 

2.  A  kind  of  soft,  brittle  stone. 

3.  Malm-rock  (q.v.). 

4.  A  mulm-brick  (q.  v.). 

ployed.  B.    As  adj.  •  Composed  of  the  soil  malm ;  as,  malm 

2.  A  stick  with  a  wooden  head  like  a  hammer,    lan"- 
used  in  striking  the  ball  in  croquet.  malm-bricks,  «.  pi.     The  name  given  to  those 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dent.:   A  pluggnr   for  compacting   filling  in 


wn  for  the  propagation  of 
'ayering. 

mal  let,  "mal  ette,  'mail-let,  «.  [Fr.  maillet, 
dimin.  of  mini  n  mail  or  beetle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  wooden  hammer,  smaller  than  a  mall  or 
maul,  used  by  stone-cutters,  joiners,  carpenters, 
printers,  Ac.  The  mallet  is  preferably  of  boxwood. 


bricks,  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  clay  is  pulped,  mixed  with  cream 
of  lime,  and  incorporated  with  breeze  before 
molding. 

malm-rock, ». 

,.,,,  ....  ,1*.,  vi.  «...  u,itB»  un.t»  u.  W.HIU,  uy  w  nii-ii  -pun  jam  IS  ugntly     «jT''r?h"    ^!  Pal°   .f01081100"8    E.J,1Kli5n.  * 

,P^.E^Ml& a^TT    Sl^^n^^Mh  a  gouge  incuttin.    Dfe^S£iSsJ&S 
•noellnk  mineral  occurring  in  colorless 


duck ;  a  wild  drake. 

"The  moHard  is  the  stock  from  whence  our  tame  breed 


2.  tfaut.:   A    calking-mallet  is  one  used  with  a 
calking-chisel  or  making-iron  to  drive  oakum  into 


[of  ducks]  has  probably   been   produced."— Uoldamlth.    the  seams  of  a  vessel.    A  serving-mallet  is  a  cylm- 
Animated  Nature,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xii.  drical  block  of  wood,  by  which  spun-yarn  is  tightly 

mil  lard 
crystallogra 

crystalline  masses,  having  a  fine  fibrous  structure. 
Soluble   in    water.     Efllorcscps   ou   exposure   and 


mal'-lS-iis,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  hammer,  a  mallet.] 


—  — , I.  Anat.:  One  of  the  small  bones  of  the  tympa- 

bocomes  opaque  and  pulverulent.   (  omposition :  A    num.    [  EAB.]    The   malleus  consists   of    a    head, 
h£'!.r?M?.  ."!phai?!."i  ™"n?*_ne??-,  faaf(l  ™  •  f8?-    ".eck,  and  handle  (manubrium),  with  a  long  and 


molding, 
malm-rock,  s. 

Petrol.:  A_  pale  ^calcaroong   English    sandstone 
From    being    well 
't  is  called  also 
building  stone. 

mal -mag,  «.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Tarsius  (q.  v.). 

mal-ml-gnatte  (gn  as  ny),  «.    [Corrupted  from 


cfay-like  stone,  with  quartz-sand  and  barytes,  iii    short  processrthe  pracewtw"0ruciTi«  and  'prticessus    """T™"?™"!0'  °,r  marmignatto,  the  name  of  the  spi- 
the  Lucky  Boy  silver  mine,  Utah.  brevis.  dej  '*/;  t'o™l5a-l 

mal 


ma 

tna,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  Ti.,  §  6. 

mal  le  a  ble,  *mal  la  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
*malleo=to  beat  witli  a  hammer,  fnmi  \,:\\.n«tl- 
leus—a  hammer:  Sp.  maleable ;  Ital.  malleatfili-.  | 

1.  Lit.:  Capable  or  susceptible  of  being  spread, 
extended, orshapod  by  iM.atitiK;  capable  of  ext.-i,. 
sion  by  the  hammer;  reducible  to  lamina?  by  beat- 
itiK. 

••J.  fig.:  Pliant. 


maM6  m6  nad  -I  das.  «.  i>l.     [Mod.  Lat.  mallo-  5a  town,on  the  east  coast  of  Laced«.monia,  in  the 

mor.(««) ,-  Lat.  fom.  pi.  aoj.  suff.  J&3  Morea  =  $>•  ma'va»ia;  Ital.  malmgta.]     A  kind  of 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Cilio-Flagel-  *r»Pe:  Blso  a  kind  of  strong,  fine-flavored,  sweet 

lata.    The  body  is  clothed  with  long  setose  cilia,  ?hlte  wl"°  m«'1(Y".  Madeira  of  grapes  which  liave 

and  there  is  a  terminal  Bagellum.  been  allowed  to  shrivel  on  the  vine. 

mil  !6-m8n  -Ss,  «.     [Or.  mallos=&  lock  of  wool,  "  Metheglin  wort,  and  malnae,." 

and  mo7UM=a  unit.]  Bkokeap.:  Love'a  Labor's  Loat,  v.  i 

7.iM.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mallomo-  mal-6-bI~ttr'-IC,  a.     [Eng.  malo(nic)  •  biur(et) 

nadida)  (q.  v.).  and  suff. -«c.J    (Sot 1  the  compound.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     w8rk, 


whSt,     fill,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;     pine,    pit. 
wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
a.    OB  =  «; 


marine;   gd,    p5t, 
«y  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


malobiuric-acid 
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Malthusian 


malobiurlc-acld,  s. 

( (CO)* 

rli,  1,1.:  C.,11  ,N':iO«=Na  j  (Calll.Oj)'.  An  acid  anal- 
ogous ill  constitution  and  mode  of  formation  to 
hivin-t.  N  ii('O)Lil[|,  produced  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  barbituric  acid  and  urea  to  a  temperature  of 
ISO  170'- 

( • ,  1 1  ,\.,0:,  +  GH.N  ,0=C6H4f\Hf)N  ,0, 
Barbituric  Urea;  Ammouiutn 

ii.-iil;  malobiurate; 

dissolving  the  ammonium  malobiurate  in  potash, 
and  supersaturating  the  solution  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid.  It  is  a  granular  powder,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  on  the  addition  of  a  few 
<ii  cp-  of  bromine. 

raal-6  d5r-ous,  a.  [Pref.  mat-,  and  Eng.  odor- 
•  nr-  ic|.  v.).J  Having  a  bad  or  unpleasant  odor/ 

mal  6  dSr-ous  nSss,  s.  [English  malodorous; 
-jifs.v.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malodorous. 

"  In  vain  will  it  smell  at  the  top  of  its  voice,  till  you 
can  positively  hear  its  malodoroitsneas  half  a  meadow  off." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

mal  6  -dor,  ».  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng.  odor  (q.  v.).] 
An  ill  or  offensive  odor. 

mal  on  9.  mide,  «.  [Eng. malon(ic),  and  amide.] 
c/,,'«i.:  C;)H,,X.>Oj=CH2<;CONHs)...  A  crystalline 
hoily  obtained  by  digesting  methyl  malonate  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  evaporating  to  drvness,  and 
extracting  by  meansof  hot  dilute  alcohol.  It  melts 
at  170  ,  is  insoluble  in  absolutoalcoliol,  and  in  ether, 
tmi  soluble  in  hot  dilute  alcohol,  from  which  it  sep- 
arates on  cooling  in  the  form  of  needles,  having  a 
silky  luster.  When  boiled  in  water,  with  repeated 
additions  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  ammo- 
nium malonamatp,  CONHj'CHj-CXXXNHj). 

mal  -6-nate,  «.    [Eng.  malon(ic) ;  •ate.'} 
Chum.:  A  saltof  malonic  acid, 

mal  6n  -Ic,  a.  [English  mal(ic),  and  probably 
OOon(e);  suff. -ic.] 

Chem.:  f^B.f)4=C^.^.(^.  An  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  cyanacetic  ether, 
or  by  carefully  oxidizing  malic  acid,  with  a  cold 
solution  of  potassic  dicnromate.  It  crystallizes  in 
largo  rhombohedral  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water 
.ilcohol:  melting  at  132%  and  decomposing  at 
ll.">  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  acetic  acid.  The 
alkali  salts,  only  of  this  acid,  are  easily  soluble  in 
water.  The  baric  salt,  CH2:(('O-O)2Ba,HoO.  crys- 
tallizes in  groups  of  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in 
void  water.  The  silver  and  lead  salts  are  crystal- 
line, but  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

mal  6-nJl  u  r6-a,,8.    [BAKumTRie-AriD.] 
ma    16o,  s.    [Hind.j    [See  the  compound.] 
maloo-creeper,  *. 
B"t. :  Bauhinia  racemosa. 

mal  -6  pS,  ».  [Or.  matos=whito  (?),  woolly  (7), 
or  soft  (V),  and  tfpr  =  view,  sight,  look.] 

Hot.:  Tlie  typical  genus  or  the  malvaceous  tribe, 
M.ilopose  (q.  v.).  Mnlope  mnlacoidea  is  a  plant 
^rith  large  crimson  flowers  found  in  Barbary  and 
the  south  of  Europe. 

ma  16   p8-S8,s.  pJ.    [Mod.  Lat.  malop(e) ;  Latin 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -accce.] 
Hut. :  A  tribe  of  Malvacere. 

mal-pIgh'-S-86,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  malpigh(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -eoe.  I 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order,  Malpighi- 
aceie  (.q.  V.). 

mal  plgh  -I-?.,  8.    [MALPIQITIAN.  ] 


Rot*:  The   typical  genus  of  the  order  Malpighi 

i)    v.)«    Calyx   five-cleft,    partly  glandular 

petals,  DVd-stalked  ;  stamens,  ten,  united  in  a  tube 


».var.v,  three-celled;  fruit,  fleshy,  with  three  crested 
stnnes.  The  hark  of  Malpighia  moureila,  called 
also  Hyrsonima  crassifolia,  is  used  in  Cayenne  as  a 
febrifuge.  M.  glakra  is  the  Barbadoes  cherry  of 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  eaten,  as  is  M,  urens. 

mal-plgh-l-a -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c., 
//(/i«();  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.-acece.] 

Bot.:  Maipighiads,  an  order  of  hypogynous  oxo* 
-,'i'n-,  alliance  Sapindales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
Climbs,  occasionally  climbing, generally  having  op- 
posite or  whorled  loaves  with  glands  on  the  stalk 
below.  Flmvrr-  yellow,  red,  white,  or  very  rarely 
blue;  calyx,  five-parted,  as  a  rule  glandular;  petals 
five,  unguiculate ;  stamens  generally  ten  often 
monadelphous ;  carpels,  three,  two,  or  four  styles, 
distinct  or  united;  fruit,  a  drupe,  a  woody  nut,  ora 
samara.  Atleast  400  arc  found  in  South  America, 
others  in  Africa,  Asia,  Polynesia,  &c.  Known 
genera,  42;  species,  Tori. 

mal-plgh-l  a  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ni'tliiighiaceice) ,  Kng.  adj.  suff. -tnw.1 

1.  Gen.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Malpighiacow. 

2.  Spec.:  Having,  like  them, peltate  uairs. 


mal  plgh   I-adg,  s.pl. 
pi.  sutl.  -ails.] 

Hot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Malpighiacea)  (q.  V.}. 

Mal  plgh  1  an,  a.  [See  def.]  Discovered  by, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with,  Marcello  Malpighi, 
an  eminent  Italian  anatomist  (1K&-1694).  Ho  was 
professor  of  medicine  at  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Mes- 
sina, and,  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
physician  to  Pope  Innocent  XII. 

Malpigliian-bodies,  s.pl. 

Anatomy : 

1.  Of  the  kidneys :  Small  reddish  granules,  occur- 
ring in  the  cortical  substance. 

2.  Of  the  spleen:  White  spherical  bodies,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  lymph  follicles.    They  disap- 
pear in  badly-nourished  subjects,  hence  their  pres- 
ence in  man  nas  been  denied.    Carpenter,  however, 
asserts  that  they  are  normally  present  in  the  human 
spleen,  as  in  that  of  the  lower  mammalia. 

Malpighian-capsule, ». 

Anat.:  The  dilated  extremity  of  each  uriniferous 
tubule  of  the  kidney. 

Malpiguian-corpuscles,  ».  pi. 

Anat. :  Oval  enlargements  of  the  lymphoid  tissue 
surrounding  the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery. 
Those  bodies  are  sometimes  thickenings  on  the 
sides  of  the  arterioles;  more  commonly  they  sur- 
round the  vessels.  Their  interior  consists  of  fine 
ret  iciilum,  and  is  filled  with  lymphoid  cells,  pos- 
sessing amoeboid  movements.  (Holden.) 

Malplghlan-layer,  s. 

Anat.:  /.'•'••  muruxuni  (the  mncous  net),  the 
mucous  substance  situated  between  the  derma  and 
the  epidermis,  which  gives  color  to  the  skin ;  it  U 
best  demonstrated  in  the  negro,  in  whom  it  is,  of 
course,  black* 

Malplghlan-pyramids, .-,-.;./. 

Anat. :  Conical,  medullary  masses,  occurring  in 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney.  Their  broad 
bases  are  directed  toward  the  surface,  and  their 
points  toward  the  sinus,  where  they  form  promi- 
nent papillie.  Each  pyramid  represents  what  was 
originally  an  independent  lobo.  In  man  these  lobes 
coalesce,  though  the  pyramidal  arrangement  of  the 
tubes  remains.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  lobes 
are  permanently  separate. 

Malpighian- tubes,  a. pi. 

Compar.  Anat.:  A  number  of  capcal  convoluted 
tubes  behind  the  pyloric  aperture  of  the  stomach, 
and  opening  into  the  intestine,  in  Masticating  In- 
sects. These  tubes  are  now  regarded  as  performing 
renal  functions,  and  as  being  analogous  with  the 
kidneys  of  higher  animals. 

Malplghian-tuft,  x. 

Anat.:  An  arterial  vascular  tuft  inclosed  in  the 
Malpighian-capsulo  (q.  v.).  It  is  about  jjo  inch  in 
diameter,  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  minute 
red  point. 

mal  p&  si  tion,  «.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng.  posi- 
tion (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  position. 

mal-prac'-tlce, «.  [  Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng.  practice 
(q.  v.).]  An  evil  practice  or  action ;  illegal  or  im- 
moral conduct;  actions  or  practice  contrary  to  law 
or  established  customs ;  practice  of  surgery  or 
medicine  by  an  incompetent  person,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  harm  instead  of  good. 

mal -stick,  a.    [MAULSTICK.] 

malt,  *.  &  a.  [A.  S.  mealt,  in  compos.  mealthus—tL 
malt-house,  from  nieafr,  pa.  t.  of  meltan=tn  melt; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  mi  tut;  Icel.  »ia/f=malt,  melta=to 
malt;  Dan.  <fcSw.  ma(f=malt;  Ger.  malz.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Grain,  usually  barley,  steeped  in  water  and 
fermented,    by    which    the  smirch  of  the  grain  is 
converted  into  saccharine  matter,  dried  on  a  kiln, 
and  then  used  in  brewing  ale,  stout,  beer,  or  porter, 
and  in  the  distillation  of  whisky. 

"  Mult  is  consume'!  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  beer  and 
ale,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  low  wines  and  spirits." — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Xatitins,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Liquor  brewed  from  malt ;  beer,  malt-liquor. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  made  of 
malt. 

malt-barn,  «.  A  barn  in  which  malt  is  made  or 
kept. 

malt-drink,  «.    Liquor  made  from  malt;  beer. 

malt-dryer,  s.  A  device  to  hasten  the  drying  of 
malt  by  artificial  heat. 

malt-dust,  s.    The  grains  or  remains  of  malt. 

"  Matt-dust  is  an  enricher  of  barren  land,  and  a  great 
improver  of  barley." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

malt-floor,  s.  The  floor  of  an  oast  or  malt-dry- 
ing room. 

"  Empty  the  corn  from  the  cistern  into  the  malt-Jlnor." 
— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


•malt-horse,  ».  A  horse  employed  In  grinding 
malt ;  hence,  a  dull,  -t  uput  fellow. 

"ITe  has  no  more  judgment  than  a  malt-horse." — Ben 
Jotisoil:  Every  jtfnn  in  Hi*  Humor,  i.  o. 

malt-house,  a.    A  house  in  which  malt  is  made. 

malt-kiln,  «.  A  heated  chamber  in  which  malt 
is  dried,  in  order  to  check  the  germination  of  the 
grain  after  having  undergone  the  preliminary  proc- 
esses of  steeping,  couching,  and  flooring;  an  oast, 

malt-liquor,  «.  The  same  as  MALT-DRINK  (q.  v.). 

•malt-mad,  ».  Maddened  with  drink;  intoxi- 
cated, drunken ;  given  to  drink. 

"These  English  are  so  malt-mad." — Braum.  <f  Ft  ft.:  The 
Pilgrim,  iii.  £ 

malt- mill,  «.    A  mill  for  grinding  malt. 

malt-vinegar,  s.  Vinegar  made  from  an  infu- 
sion of  malt. 

milt,  v.  t.  &  I.    [MALT,  «.] 

A.  Tran*. :  To  make  or  convert  into  malt. 

"To mash  the  maltfil  barley  and  extract 
Its  uavor'd  strength." 

DwMey:  Agriculture,  I. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  malt ;  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  malt- 
ster. 

2.  To  be  converted  into  malt. 

"To  honse  it  green  it  will  mow.burn,  which  will  make 
It  malt  worse." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*3.  To  drink  malt  liquor. 

"On  principle  never  malted." — Hood:  Miss  Ktlman»egg. 

•mal  ta  lent,  'male  ta  lent,  a.   [O.  Fr.J 

1.  Ill-humor,  ill-will,  spleen,  spite. 

"In  him  bewrayed  great  grudge  and  mattalent." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  61. 

2.  An  evil  inclination. 

Mal  tes,e  ,  a.  &a.    [Eng.  Malt(a) ;  -e8e.] 

A.  .'18  adj.:  Of   or   pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Malta,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Malta; 
the  people  of  Malta. 

Maltese-cross,  ».    A  cross  formed  of  four  arrow- 
heads   meeting   at    the   points;    the 
badge  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.    The 
eight  points  of  this  cross  are  said  to 
symbolize  the  eight  beatitudes. 

Maltese-dog,  Maltese-terrier,  *. 
A_  small  variety  of  spaniel,  with  long, 
silky  hair,  most  frequently  white.  The 
muzzle  is  round. 

Maltese-mushroom,  8. 

Bot. :  Cynomorium  coccineum. 

mal  -tha,  s.    [Or.  malthc=st>tt  wax.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Mortar. 

2.  Min.:  According  to  Pliny,  this  name  was  used 
for  an  inflammable  mud  which  flowed  from  a  pool 
at  Samosata,  Coramagone,  North  Syria,  and  resem- 
bling naphtha.  It  has  since  been  used  to  designate 
the  viscid  bitumens.  Dana  includes  it  among  his 
Pittolinms. 

mal  -tha-$He,  ».  [Or.  ma«/iafco«=soft;  Ger. 
malthacit,  malthazit,  maltazit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Smectite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
thin  laminsp,  or  scales,  among  blocks  of  weathered 
basalt,  at  Steindorfel,  Lausitz,  Germany. 

mal  -the,  s.    [MALTHA.] 

Irhthy.:  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians,  family 
Pediculati.  Anterior  portion  of  the  body  very 
broad  and  depressed;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
snout  produced  into  a  more  or  less  prominent  proc- 
ess, beneath  which  there  is  a  tentacle,  retractile 
into  a  cavity.  Jaws  and  palate  with  villifonn 
teeth.  Skin  with  numerous  conical  protuberant-,  ~. 
Soft  dorsal  fin,  and  very  short  gill.  The  carpal 
bones  are  produced,  and  support  the  pectorals 
which  somewhat  resemble  short  legs.  Habitat, 
American  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Malthevesp'-rtiliu 
is  a  tropical  and  M.  cubifront  a  northern  species. 
(Gilnther.) 

Mal  thus,  -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  adj.-   Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected witn  (ho  teachings  of   the    Rev.   Thomas 
Robert  Malthus  (1766-1S)4).    His  JE«8a;/  on  the  I'm,  - 
ciple  of  Population  was  first  published  in  1798,  and 
has  gone  through  many  editions. 

"Mr.  Sadler's  two  principal  works  .  .  .  in  which  the 
,V«iM»*imi  doctrines  were  impugned." — Cates:  Diet.  Gen. 
Biog.  (1875),  p.  864. 

B.  At  subst.:  A  follower  of  Malthus;   one  who 
holds  that  some  check  is  necessary  to  prevent  over- 
population. 

"Defer  marriage  till  late  in  life,  as  advocated  by  the 
old  .ValtlHuinn*  of  the  ascetic  school."— Dr.  H.  A.  Allliutl: 
Valthusiau  Tracts,  No.  4. 


Maltese- 
cross. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    J(Jwl;     cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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m&l  treat  -mint,  >.  [Prof,  mal,  and  Eng.  treat- 
ment (q.  v.j.]  The  act  of  maltreating;  the  state  of 
being  maltreated  ;  ill-treatment,  abuse,  ill-usage. 

malt  Stir,  8.  [Eng.  ma«;  -ttcr.]  A  man  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  malt. 

malt  wSrm,  ».  [Eng.  malt,  and  irorm.]  One 
who  is  over-fond  of  or  indulges  in  malt  or  other 
Hi|  in  >r ;  a  tippler. 

"Mad  mustacbio,  purple-bued  malltrorms." — Shakes?.: 

iienru  iv.,  n.  ;..  ii  I. 

malt  -?,  a.  [Eng.  malt;  -y.]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  malt. 

"In  an  auriferous  and  malty  shower."— Dickens:  Uleak 
Bouse,  cb.  xl. 

ma    lum  IP!,  ma  -la),  mbit.    [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of 
mu/iM=ba<l.|    l-.vil. 
'      I )  Alalum  in  se:  An  evil  in  itself. 
(2)  lUnlum  prokibitum:    An  act  wrong  because 
prohibited  by  law ;  a  prohibited  wrong, 
•mal  -ure,  «.  [Fr.  matheur.]  Misfortune,  ill  luck. 
"  A  woful  wight  full  of  mature." 

Chaucer:  Dreamt. 

*mal-n-rT-nse,  «.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  malur(us); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -*no?.l 

nitk.:  Soft-tailed  Warblers.   Accord  ing  to  Gray 

"  inti- 


Malthusianism 

Mal  thus   I  »n  Ism,  «u'.«'.    I  Kng. 

-    •  -trim.]     It  i--  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  cor- 
responding word  doi-s  not  exist  in  Kr>-nch.  1 

III-  ti'.K-lmig  of  Malthus.  or  nf 
any  other  writer  holding  similar  views,  mi  tin* 
population  question.  Hi  rii  i  principle  of  Malthua 
may  be  thus  enunciated:  '1  hat  while  the  increase 
of  the  in. -an-  of  siil»-i-ti-nce,  ia  in  an  arithmetical, 
tin-  increa-eof  population  ia  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

This  1. -ail-  him    !•>  ri  insider  checks  to  population — a 

subject  which  has.  occupied  the  minus  of  thinkers 
from  the  days  of  Plato  (Laws,  v.,  Kepub.,  v.)  and 
Aristotle  (Pulit.,  vii.  16)  to  our  own  time.  These 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  (1)  Moral 
nut.  rj)  vice,  and  Cii  misery.  Malthus  un- 
li"  itatiiiKlv  rejects  the  second,  and  endeavors  to 
eliminate  the  third  check  by  inculcating  tlie  i»-r>--- 
flity  of  moral  self-restraint.  He*  emphatically  teaches 
that  parentage  involves  weighty  responsibility,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  imprudent  but  immoral  to  bring 
human  beings  into  the  world  without  a  fair  pros- 
l".t  of  being  able  to  provide  for  them.  The  state- 
ini'iit  of  Malthus,  that  population,  unchecked, 
increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  is  inexact:  but 
the  fact  remains  that  population  tends  to  iucrease 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence. 

"A  writer  in  the  Revue  del  Deux  Monde*  had  recently 
attacked  him  severely  for  Maltltialanitm."—The  l-uulic 
Uenltk,  Aug..  1868,  p.  209. 

malt    In,  ».    [Eng.  mull;  -in.] 

C/tem. ;  A  nitrogenous  ferment,  said  by  Dubrun- 
faut  to  bo  present  in  malt  and  in  all  cereal  grains, 
and  to  bo  much  more  active  than  diastase.  It  is 
precipitated  from  a  concentrated  extract  of  malt 
by  alcohol  60  o.  p.  Dubmnfaut  further  asserts  that 
diastase  is  merely  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  maltin,  and  that  the  latter  is  really  the  active 
principle  of  malt. 

malt   Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  4».    [MALT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

Chein. :  The  process  by  which  barley,  wheat,  rye, 
or  any  other  description  of  grain  is  converted  into 
malt.  It  consists  of  (our  operations:  viz.,  steeping, 
couching,  flooring,  and  kiln-drying.  The  grain  is 
steeped  in  water  for  from  30  to  50  hours,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  ttie  air,  to  enable  it  to  take 
upenoiigh  moisture  to  soften  it.  The  water  is  then 
drained  from  the  cistern,  and  the  softened  grain 
thrown  out  into  a  rectangular  vessel  called  a  couch, 
where  it  remains  until  germination  has  fairly  com- 
menced. As  this  must  not  bo  allowed  to  proceed 
too  rapidly,  the  grain  is  at  the  end  of  20  or  24  hours 
thrown  on  the  floor  to  a  depth  varying  from  10  or  12 
inches  to-  3  or  4  inches  according  to  the  season. 
On  the  floor  the  germination  is  regulated,  the  grain 
being  turned  every  four  or  five  limit-,  so  that  the 
whole  of  it  may  bo  brought  under  similar  condi- 
tions as  to  heat,  light,  and  moisture.  When  the 
acrospiro  has  reached  about  three-fourths  the 
length  of  the  seed,  tho  grain  is  then  spread  more 
thinly  on  tho  floor,  that  it  may  wither,  and  that 
germination  may  be  arrested.  At  the  end  of  five  or 
six  days  after  the  grain  has  left  the  cistern,  it  is 
thrown  on  tho  kiln,  whore  it  is  subjected  to  a 
Tadual  heat,  not  exceeding  60"  for  pale  malt,  77" 
orambermalt,  and  93°  for  Drown  or  porter  malt. 
The  object  in  malting  is  not,  as  stated  in  many  old 
works,  M  convert  the  starch  of  tho  grain  into  sugar, 
but  to  develop  certain  soluble  albuminous  bodies 
whicli  possess  tho  powerof  rapidly  changing  starch 
into  -near  in  presence  of  \vati-r  at  a  temperature  of 
57' to  7U  .  (iooil  barley  yields  about  XI  per  cent,  by 
weight,  or  109  per  cent,  by  measure  of  dry  malt. 

mailing-apparatus,  ». 

Brewing:  A  vessel  in  which  ground  malt  is 
steeped  to  make  tho  infusion  known  as  wort;  this, 
with  tie'  addition  of  decoction  of  hops  and  ferment- 
ation, becomes  beer. 

malt-man,  *malte  man,  *.  I  Kim.  malt,  and 
man.}  A  maltster  (q.  v.).  (Gaocoigne:  Steel  Gla», 
p.  79.) 

•malt  -mas-tSr,  «.  [Eng.  malt,  and  mutter. }  A 
malt -ter  (q.  v.).  (Adams:  Works,  ii.  246.) 

•mal  toll, ».    [MALETOLT.] 

malt   flae,  ».    [Eng.  malt;  -o»e.] 

Chem. :  ('uH»Oi|.  Malt-sugar.  A  form  of  sn gar 
obtained  by  the  action  of  malt  extract  ordiasta-e 
on  starch  paste.  It  ia  not  so  soluble  as  dextrose, 
and  much  loss  sweet  than  rane  sugar.  It  is  inca- 
pable of  direct  fermentation,  but  by  tho  continued 
action  of  yeast  it  is  converted  into  glucose,  which 
then  yields  alcohol.  Its  optical  rotatory  power  is 
139'  for  the  sodium  ray.  and  150  for  the  transition 
tint,  and  its  copper  reducing  power  about  62'. 

mal  treat  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  maltraiter,  from  Lat.  m>il>' 
=  badly,  ill,  and  frnrfo=to  handle,  to  treat;  Ital. 
mtiltrnttiire.]  To  treat  badly  or  roughly;  to  ill- 
use,  to  abuse. 

"  It  was  a  little  hard  to  maltreat  him  after."—  Sterne: 
Tristram  Skanay,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  xvil. 

fate~ fit] fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«.    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    lire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pit. 
or,     wore,     wolf.     w5rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub.     cure,    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    <»  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.u  =  kw. 


I 


Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -mo?.J 

Ornith. :  Soft-tailed  Warble 

a  sub-family  of  Sylviadw,  his  flrst  family  of  doi 
rostral  insessorial  birds,  of  which  alums  (q..  v. 
the  typical  genus. 

mal  -u-rlne,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  matur(iw) ;  Eng.  adj. 
siitl .  -inc.]  Belonging  to  or  having  tho  character- 
istics <  if  the  sub-family  .Malnnii,-i'  (q.T.). 

"Perhaps  the  most  curious  example  of  the  malitrtne 
birds  is  the  beautiful  little  Emeu  Wren."—  W ood:  lllus. 
Xat.  Hist.,  ii.  274. 

ma  liir  us,  subst.  [Or.  matos=soft,  and  oura=a 
tail.  I 

Ornirh. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  Oray's  sub-family 
Malnrin/e.  All  tho  species  an-  from  Australia  or 
Tasmania.  The  males  are  distinguished  by  brilliant 
plumage.  Malurus  is  included  in  the  l.inmean 
genus  Motacilla  (q.v.). 

mal  -va,  ».  [Lnt.,  from  Or.  malachil  =  n  mallow; 
maiasso  =  to  soften ;  from  tho  relaxing  properties  of 
the  mallows,  or  from  their  downy  leaves. J 

Bot. :  Mallows,  tho  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mal- 
vea?  and  the  order  Malvacea*.  C'alyx  surrounded  by 
a  three-leaved  involucre,  carpels  numerous,  circu- 
larly arranged,  one-seeded.  Sixteen  species  are 
known.  Three  of  the  best  known  are  italra  gyh-es- 
trU,  M.  rotundifolia,  and  J/.  musctuita.  The  flrst 
has  three  to  seven-lobed  crenate-serrato  leaves,  and 
largo  pale,  purple,  or  blue  llowers;  the  second  has 
remform  obscurely-lobod  crenate  leaves,  pale  lilac 
or  whitish  flowerSjaud  the  third  flvo  to  seven-parti  to 
loaves  and  pinuatifid  lobes,  and  rosy  or  white  flow- 
ers. Cavanilles  found  that  the  bark  of  J/.  crispa 
could  In-  made  into  cordage.  M.  parviflora  is  eaten 
by  tho  natives  of  India,  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  a 
potherb.  Tho  seeds  are  used  as  a  demulcent  in 
coughs  and  ulcers  of  the  bladder.  M.  rotundifolia 
and  M.  guUvstris,  both  of  which  grow  in  India,  are 
employee!  as  demulcents;  the  seeds  of  tho  former 
are  applied  externally  in  skiu  diseases. 

mal  va  -cS  SB,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  malvaceut 
=  pcrtaining  to  mallows,  liko  mallows,  mallow- 
shaped.] 

But.:  Mallowwort-s,  an  order  of  hypogynous  exo- 
gens.  tho  typical  one  of  the  alliance  Malvales.  It 
consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate 
more  or  less  divided  stipulate  leaves,  the  hairs,  if 
any  are  present,  stellate.  Peduncles  usually  axil- 
lary, flowers  large,  showy,  surrounded  by  bracts. 
Sepals  flvo,  three,  or  four,  valvatc  in  aestivation. 
Petals,  as  many  as  tho  sepals.  Stamens,  indefinite, 
monadelphous;  anthers  one-celled,  reniform,  burst- 
ing transversely  :  ovary  consisting  of  many  carpels^ 
arranged  around  a  common  axis;  styles asmany  as 
tho  carpels.  Fruit,  capsular  or  baccate;  seeds,  one 
or  more  in  each  carpel.  Found  largely  in  t  lie  trop- 
ics, and  in  smaller  numbers  in  temperate  climates. 
They  are  mucilaginous,  and  without  exception 
wholesome  (Liwlli-i/i.  Known  genera  60,  species 
700. 

mal-va  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [MAI.VACF..*:.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  order  Malvaceee. 

mal    val,  11.    [Lat.  malv(a>;  Eng.  siiff. -at.] 

Hot.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  genus 
M-ilva  (q.  V.). 

•[  r/»e  Malval  Alliance :  [MALVALE8.]  (Lindley.) 

mal-va  -KB.,  «.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  nmtvutu, 
from  Lat.  matt'a  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens.  They 
have  monodichlamydoons  flowers ;  placeutie  in  the 
axil  of  tho  fruit ;  a  \  alvate  calyx  ;  an  imbricated  or 
twisted  corolla,  definite  or  indefinite  stamens,  and 
little  or  no  altramen.  Lindley  included  under  it  the 
orders  Sterculiacen*,  Ityttneriaceip,  Vivianiacoee, 
Tropoeolacew,  Malvaceae,  and  TiliaceaB. 


mammal 

mil  -vS-»,  «•  pi.    [Lat.  m«/r(o);   fom.  pi.  adj. 

8U«of?;<eTlie  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Malvacoa* 
(q.v.). 

mal  v8r-s&  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  malvrrter^to 
behave  ill  in  office;  Lat.  ma/e  =  badly.  ill.  and  ver- 
»or=to  dwell,  to  be  engaged  in.J  Kvil,  wicked,  or 
improper  conduct;  mean  artifices;  fraudulent 
tricks ;  espec.,  improper  conduct  or  misbehavior  in 
an  office  or  employment ;  as.  fraud,  breach  of  trust, 
extortion,  \r. 

mum,*.    [MAMMA.] 

ma-ma,  mam  ma  ,  ».  [Seedef. ;  cf.  Sp.  m«»in; 
Ital.  mamma;  Dut.  mama;  French  maman;  Oer. 
mama,  mamme,  memme;  VVel.  mum=mother;  Lat. 
mamma=the  breast.]  [MAMMA.]  An  infantine 
term  for  mother,  composed  of  a  repetition  of  one  of 
tho  earliest  articulations  of  the  human  voice. 

mam-a-luke,  mam  -8  lake,  *mam  louk, 
*mem  louk,  «.  JFr.  mamaluc,  fromArab.  mamlufc 
=  a  purchased  slave,  from  nui/afcu  =  lie  possessed  ; 
Sp.  mamelueo;  Ital.  mamma/uco.]  One  of  the 
former  mounted  soldiers  of  Egypt,  consisting  orig- 
inally of  Circassian  slaves  of  the  Bey,  introduced  in 
tho  thirteenth  century.  In  1254  they  had  increased 
so  much  in  power  that  one  of  their  number  l»ecame 
Sultan,  the  dynasty  lasting,  till  1517.  They  con- 
tinued, however,  even  after  its  overt hro\v  by  Selim 
1.,  to  be  the  virtual  ruling  class  in  Egypt.  In  1M1 
they  were  treacherously  butchered  to  the  number 
of  470  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  ( 'airo, 
and  soon  after  practically  disappeared  from  his- 
tory. 

ma-man  -Ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Maman  ;  suff.  -ire  (Min.).] 

Jtin. :  A  mineral  resembling  polyhalite  in  jiliys- 
ical  charact<*rs,  but  differing  in  having  the  potash, 
magnesia  and  lime  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  2:  3.  Found  in 
nodules  at  tho  salt  mine  of  Maman.  Persia,  associ- 
ated with  caruallite. 

•mam  bllng,  .1  |Prob.,thesameas  MUMBLING.] 
[MUMBLE.]  A  mumbling. 

"In  such  a  mambUng  of  profession." — Bp.  Hall:  Chris- 
tian numeration,  bk.  ii.,  %  2. 

mam  e  Ion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mamma  =  the 
breast.]  A  small  hill  or  mound,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  woman's  breast.  The  word 
acquired  a  position  in  the  English  language  owing 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  tho  defensive  works  of 
Sobastopol  was  called  the  Mamelon. 

ma  mea  -tra,  «.  [The  name  of  a  city,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Lower  Armenia.  (Mc\icoll.>  | 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Apamidn. 
The  fore  wings  are  dark  gray,  varied  with  black, 
and  with  a  whiU)  line  and  spot,  shaped  like  U. 
Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  three-quarters. 
Larva  feeds  in  August  and  September  on  the  In  art 
of  cabbages,  geraniums,  &c. ;  the  perfect  insect  ap- 
pears in  tho  following  May.  Mamestra  persiraricR 
is  tho  Dot.  It  is  blackish,  purplish,  and  with  yel- 
low dots.  Its  expansion  of  wing  is  about  au  inch 
and  a  half. 

mam  11  lar  -I  a,  mam-mll-lar  -I-a,  ».  [Latin 
mauiiin fi),  diniiii.  of  iiniinma  —  ti  breast,  a  teat; 
suff.  -ari'u.  1 

But. :  A  genus  of  Cactacea?,  haying  a  fleshy  stem 
covered  with  teat-like  projections,  spirally  ar- 
ranged, with  radiating  spines  from  each  teat,  and 
flowers  from  tho  axils  of  tho  upper  ones.  The 
species  are  mostly  Mexican. 

mam  Il-lar-J,  «.  &  s.    [MAMMII.LAEY.] 

*mam  ish,  a.  [Eng.  mum;  -ah.]  Foolish,  ef- 
feminate. 

"Home  mamtsh  monsters  can  question  it." — /*/'•  Hall: 
Works,  v.  4G4. 

mam  ma  (;>f.  mam-msj),  «.  [Lat.  mamma= 
the  breast,  j  [MAMA.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanij.:  The  same  as  MAMA  (q.  v.). 

"  'And  who's  blind  now,  mamma  f  the  urchin  cried." 
Prior:    IVnim  .WiK/n/L.ii. 

2.  ^4nof.    (p/.):    The  breasts;    they  exist  in  the- 
male  as  well  as  in  the  female,  but  in  a  rudiim-ntai  > 
state.    In  the  female  they  iucreaso  in  size    until 
about  the  twentieth  year,  but  do    not    -rrri-ti-   milk 
until  after  pregnancy  has  taken  place.    In  struct- 
ure the  mammary  gland   is  conglomerate,  con^i-t- 
ing  of  lobes  hold  together  by  firm,   dense  areolar 
tisane,  the  lobes  are  composed  of  lobules,  and  thc> 
of  miuuto  ca?cal  vesicles,  the  ultimate  terminations 
of  the  excret4»ry  duct.      Near  the  center  of   each 
mamma  is  the  ninple,  surrounded  by  an  an-ola  of  a 
roloreil  tint,  at  first   pink,  but  after  impregnation 
becoming  permanently  brown. 

mam   mas  form,  a.    [Latin  mammae  =  breasts, 
teats,  and  furma  =  form.  ] 
Hnl.,  tt-t\:   Teat-shaped,  conical  with  a  rounded 

apex,  lnaniill.lt  \  . 

mam  mal, «.    [MAMMALIA.] 

/-'"'. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  class  Mamma- 
lia .,.  v.). 


mammalia 
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mammoth 


2.  White  round  medullary  tubercles,  of  the  MZ>- 
of  a  pea,  situate  at  the  base  of  the  bniin.  behind 
the  fray  substance,  from  which  the  iufuudibuluut 

;tri-rs.     t  Iturt'jlixnn.) 

mammillary-process,  «. 

1.  Aiuit.:  \  tubercle  projecting  backward  from 
eacli  superior  articular  process  01  certain  vertebra?. 
Called  by  Owon  Motapophysiu  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hot.: 


mam  ma  II  9.,  s.  ;>/.  [NVut.pl.  of  Latin  mam- 
ma/,* •-  <>{  or  for  the  breasts,  good  for  diseases  of 
tlic  hrc;ist  ;  am<mtf  modern  naturalists  --  having 
hi'-.i-ts,  from  inainiHii  =  a  breast,  u  teat,  a  dug  of 

animal    .  | 

I,  ZoSil.:  Manimnls:  tho  highest  class  of  the  Ver- 
tebrate sub-kingdom.  Tho  individuals  arocharactor- 
[/.'••{  In  tho  possession  of  m  am  mtt<  (teats),  enabling 
tin -in  to  sncklo  thoir  young.  Tho  class  is  somct  inii-s 
popularly  hut  erroneously  called  Quadrupeds  (four- 
I'.iott-d  animals).  So,  however,  are  some  reptiles, 
as  li/.anls  and  crocodiles,  and  some  amphibians,  as 
fine's  and  uewts.  Ou  the  other  hand,  whales  are 
not  four-footed,  yet  they  are  akin  to  the  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds,  and  like  them  suckle  their 
young,  which  are  brought  forth  alive.  On  this  ac- 
count Linn:rir-  uitrouucod  the  term  Mammalia, 
now  universally  accepted.  They  have  red,  warm 
blood,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  Birds,  but  dif- 
fering from  Reptiles,  Amphibians  and  Fishes.  The 
moutn  is  concealed  by  lips  and  armed  with  bony  and 
enameled  teeth  j  each  ramus  of  the  mandible  is 
composed  of  a  simple  piece  of  bone.  Thocovering 
is  of  hair.  Normally,  there  are  four  limbs,  which 
in  some  aquatic  members  of  the  class  are  modified 
into  tins.  The  toes  are  generally  five.  Most  of  the 
bonen  are  solid  or  have  cavities  filled  with  marrow, 
the  air-cells  which  aid  in  imparting  lightness  to  the 
lnmr«s  of  hints  being,  as  a  rule,  absent.  The  bones 
of  the  cranium  and  of  the  face  are  immovably  fixed 
lo  each  other.  The  cranium  is  larger  than  in  other 
vertebrates,  tho  lower  jaw  consists  of  only  two 
pirfps.  The  vertebral  column  may  bo  dividod  into 
five  regions,  tho  cervical,  tho  dorsal,  the  lumbar, 
the  sacral,  and  tho  caudal  vertebrae.  [VKRTEBRA.  J 
Like  birds  and  reptiles,  the  Mammalia  have  an 
amniou.  The  allantoid  ceases  to  exist  at  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life,  orisplacentiforous.  The  brain 
possesses  a  corpus  callosum.  The  heart  has  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles.  The  respiration  is  by 
lungs.  There  is  a  complete  diaphragm,  Linnoms 
dividod  tho  class  into  seven  orders:  Primates, 
Hrntu,  Feree,  (iliros,  Pecora,  Belluee,  and  Cete: 
Cuvier  into  Bimana,  Quadrumana,  Carnasaiers, 
Marsupialia,  Kodentia,  Edentata,  Pachydermata, 
Ruminantia,  and  Cetacoa. 

'2.  ruhrnnt.:  Asmostof  tho  older  geological  strata 
are  marine,  and  tho  larger  number  of  mammals  ter- 
restrial,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  remains 
of  tho  latter  will  bo  found.  Besides  the  animals  so 
highly  organized  probably  came  late  upon  thoscene. 
A  mammalian  genus,  Microlostes,  appears  in  tho 
Upper  Trias  of  England,  and  Dromotnerium  in  tho 
Trias  of  America.  Mammalian  remains  exist  in 
the  Stonestield  Slato  of  tho  Lower  Oolite,  and  in 
the  Upper  Oolite  of  America.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  marsupial.  Cretaceous  forms  have 
not  yet  been  found.  In  1871  Sir  Charles  Lyoll  made 
a  census  of  the  known  secondary  mammals,  reckon- 
ing four  in  the  Upper  Trias  of  Wurtemberg,  Somor- 
M-t>]iin',  arid  North  Carolina,  four  in  tho  Great 
Oolite  of  Stonestiold,  and  fourteen  in  the  Middle 
Purbeck  Oolitoof  Swanage.  Every  division  of  tho 
Tertiary  has  its  appropriate  mammals,  nearly  nil 
placenta!,  pachyderms  being  specially  prominent. 
[MYTH.  | 

m&m-ma'-ll-tn,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  mammali(a)  ,* 
Km:,  adj.  suff.  -<iM.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mam- 
malia or  mammals. 

mam-ma-lif'-Sr-oiiB,  a.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  mammalia; 
I-  f.i  =  to  boar,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.j 
Containing  the  remains  of  mammals;  as,  a  mam- 
ntoZ&brotueraff,  [NORFOLK-CRAG.] 

"They  are  the  name  mammal fffroua  strata  to  which  the 
geologist  turns  when  looking  for  remains  illustrative  of 
the  extinct fan  nil  of  the  post-glacial  age."— Wilson:  Prt- 

histori*'  Man,  ch.  iii. 

mam-ma  1S£ -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  mammalog(y) ; 
-it'iil;  French  >natti>n<tlogique.  The  only  example  in 
Littr6  is  from  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondee,  April, 
I860.  (  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  science  of  mammalogy  (q.  v.). 

"Arcording  to  mammalogical  systems,  which  at  different 
times  have  been  proposed." — Owen:  Class.  Mammalia, 
p.  34. 

mam-mal  -6-gIst,  «.  [Eng.  mammalogd) ;  -is*.] 
Ono  versed  in  mammalogy ;  one  who  writes  or 
treats  of  mammiferous  animals  or  tho  mammals. 

mam-mal-6  (sf,xubst.  [Ens.  mammal,  and  Gr. 
/Of/os— a  treatise,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  mam- 
mals ;  the  science  or  doctrine  of  mammals  or  mam- 
miferous animals. 

mam  -ma-ry\  n.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  mammaritts, 
from  mamflta^the  breast.  ] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breast  or  paps : 
thus  there  are  mammary  glands,  mammary  arter- 
ies, &c. 

maul    me  a,  s.  [Latinized  frommammee  (q.  v.).] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Clusiaceie,  tribe  Garcinieie.  The 
only  known  species,  Mnmin,  <i  in/icricana,the  Mam- 
meo  Apple,  or  South  American  Apricot,  is  a  large 
tree  with  showy  odoriferous  flowers.  Thefruitsare 

boll,    bdy;    p6ut,    J6wl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  --  shun;      -tion,      -sion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


several  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  double  rind,  the 
outer  one  leathery,  the  inner  with  yellowish  pulp 
like  t hut  of  an  apricot.  It  is  bitter, but  nonrishini:. 
and  xooti  for  pectoral  complaints.  It  is  eaten  raw 
orcut  in  slices  with  wine  anil  sugar,  or  boiled.  Tho 
ram  derived  from  the  bark  is  used  by  negroes  for 
(lest  royini,'  chigoes  in  their  feet. 

mam  mee,  sulist.  [Native  name  in  tropical 
America.  1 

Hot. :  Lucurna  tiuuninoitum.    [MARMALADE.] 
mammee-apple,  mammee-tree,  ».  [MAMMEA.] 
•mam  mel -iere  (i  ns  yl,  «.     [Fr.  mamellitre, 
from  mamelle  =  Ltnt.  nunnilta,  dimin.  of  mamma= 
the  breast.] 

Old  Armor:  A  plate  of  steel  secured  to  the  hau- 
berk, beneath  the  cyclas,  for  additional  protection. 
Also  one  of  twocircular  plates  placed  on  the  breast- 
plate, to  which  the  helmet,  sword,  or  dagger  was 
secured  by  a  chain  to  prevent  its  loss  by  a  sudden 
blow. 

*mim  mSr,  v.  i,  [Prob.  an  imitative,  as  if  from 
the  repetition  of  the  syllables  ma  or  mam ;  cf.  Mid. 
Eng.  mamefen,  momelen;  Oer.  mammeln;  Dut. 
mommelen  —  to  mumble  (q.  v.).]  To  hesitate;  to 
stand  as  one  muttering  and  in  doubt. 

"What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny, 
Or  wtaml  so  mammertnif  on?" 

.S/l.liv..;,.      I II lull,,,  iii.  3. 

•mam  mSr-Ing,  *mam-er  ing,  *mam-er  yng, 
sulmt.  [MAHHEK.]  A  state  of  hesitation  or  doubt. 

"She  stode  still  in  a  double  and  in  a  mamrryng  which 
way  she  might  take."— Sir  T.  Hare:  Works,  p.  760. 

mam  met,  *mam  mot,  s.  [O.  Fr.  Mahommet 
=  an  idol,  from  Afohammed  or  Mahomet,  from  the 
false  idea  that  Mohammedans  were  idolaters.] 
[MAUMET,  MAWMET.J 

1.  An  idol.    Great  injustice  was  done  in  making 
tho  namo'of  Mohammed  synonymous  with  an  idol, 
while  one  great  distinctive  feature  of  tho  religion 
intr<>ducod  by  tlie  great  Arabian,  was  its  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  every  kind  of  idolatry.     But 
almost  the  only  one  of  the  non-Christian  faiths  of 
the  world  practically  known  to  our  ancestors  was 
Mohammemsm,  and  it  was  made  to  stand  as  tho 
typo  of  all  false  religions,  idolatrous  as  well  as  non- 
idolatrous. 

2.  A  doll,  a  puppet ;  a  figure  dressed  up. 
"I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate  :  this  is  no  world, 

To  play  with  tnttmmets,  ami  to  tilt  with  lips." 

Shakesp.:  IhnruIV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 
*mam   met  rous,  ".    [Eng.  mammetr(y) ;  -ous.] 
Idolatrous. 

"Their  most  monstrous  mass  or  mammetrous  mazan." — 
Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  166. 

•mam  -met  if ,  s.    [MAHOMETRY,  MACMETRY.] 

1.  Mohatmncdism. 

2.  Idolatry.    [M.1MMET.] 

mam   mle,  mam  my,  «.    [MAMMA.] 

1.  A  child's  name  for  mother. 

2.  An  old  negro  woman.    (.s'u«//wrn  V.  X.) 

nuim  mi  f  er,  *.  [Lat.  nmmmu=a  breast,  and 
frro—to  bear. J  An  animal  whirh  has  breasts  or 
paps  for  suckling  its  young;  a  mammal. 

mam-mlf -Sr-OUS,  a.  [English  mammifer:  adj. 
suff.  -out.]  Haying  breasts  or  paps,  and  suckling 
its  young;  having  tho  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  a  mammal.  (Lyelt.) 

mam  ml  form,  a.  [Lat.  mamma=a  breast,  and 
forma= form,  shape;  Fr.  mammiforme.]  Having 
tho  form  or  shape  of  paps. 

mam  mil  la  (pi.  mam  mil  -1»),  «.  [Latin, 
dimin.  of  mamma=a  breast.] 

I.  Anat. :  Tho  nipple. 

II.  Botany : 

1.  (Sing.)  The  apex  of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule. 

2.  (PI.)  Teats  like  tubercles  on    the   surface  of 
plants,  as  on  Mamillaria. 

mam  -mll-lar-y\  ma  mir-lar-jF,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
mamillaris,  from  mamilla,  dimin.  of  mamma^a 
breast.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breasts  or 
paps ;  resembling  a  pap. 

2.  deal.:  Having  the  surface  studded  over  with 
rounded  projections.    (Lytll.) 

3.  Mm.:  An  imitative  shape  resembling  that  of 
the  breast,  mostly  occurring  in  minerals  having  a 
stalagmitic  origin.    Tho  surface  consists  of  a  group 
of  rounded  prominences,  and  is  distinguished  from 
botryoidal  (q.  v.).  by  a  portion  only  of  the  globule 
or  sphere  being  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  mass. 

B.  .\xxiii,!.tiiiit!i-<  : 

Oeol. :  A  surface  studded  over  with  rounded  pro- 
jections. 

mammillary-eminences, ».  pi. 

Anattnnif : 

1.  More  or  less  marked  prominences  on  tho  inner 
surface  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  corre- 
spond to  tho  anfractuositios  of  the  cranium. 


mam  mil  late,  mam  mil  lit  ed,  a.  [As  if 
from  a  Lat.  iuumrjii'Uu/u8.] 

1.  Miu.:  Tho  same  as  MAMMII.I.ARY.  A.  :<. 

2.  Pdthol.:    Having  mammiform  projections  on 
its  surface. 

3.  Zo6l.    (of  the  apex  of  some  shell*)  :   Rounded 
like  a  nipple. 

mammlllated-liver,  «. 
Pathol.:  Cirrhosis  (q.  v.). 

mam  mil  la  tion,  «.  [English  mitmmill(alr)  : 
•at  inn.  | 

Pathol.:  A  term  adopted  as  the  translation  of 
the  French  flat  mammillont.  A  corrugated  con- 
dition of  tho  gastric  mucous  membrane,  which,  if 
slight,  may  be  pathological  ;  but,  if  more  extensive, 
may  be  pathognomic  of  polypus  of  the  stomach. 
(Dumjlisim.) 

mam  mil  lold,  a.  [Latin  mammilla=&  little- 
breast,  a  pap,  and  Gr.  eicio«=appearance,  form.) 
Shaped  like  or  resembling  a  pap  or  nipple.  (Ott't  n.  i 

*mam  m6ck,  *mam  moc,  *mam  ock,  suM. 
[Prob.  from  Gael.  mum=a  round  hill,  a  handful, 
with  dimin.  suff.  -ock  (as  in  hillorfc).]  A  shapeless 
piece. 

•mam  mick,  r.  t.  [MAMMOCK,  «.]  To  tear  in  or 
into  pieces  ;  to  fall  to  pieces. 

"He  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it  ;  O,  I  warrant,  how 
he  mammocked  it  1"  —  Shuke*p.:  CurlnlttitttH,  i.  3. 

mam   mo  dis,  «.     [Hind,  mahmudi  =  a  kind  of 
flue  musliu.l 
Fabric:  Coarse,  plain  Indian  muslins. 

Mam  znon,  mam  moil,  .-.  [Latin  mamrnona, 
from  Gr.  mamitnas,  from  Syrian  mamo;id=riches. 
Cf.  Hob.  matmon=a  treasure,  from  <uma)i  =  to  hide  ; 
Chaldee  mammon,  mamon.] 

1.  Scripture  and  Poetry   (of  t  lie  form  Mammon): 
According  to  Schlousner,  the  Syrian  God  of  riches, 
but  no  traces  have  boon  obtained  of  an  idol  actually 
worshiped  under  that  name  in  Syria.     The  word  is, 
therefore,  now  hold  to  be  a  mere  personification  of 
riches.    It  is  used  in  this  latter  sense  in  Matt.  vi.  24,. 
and  Luke  xvi.  9.   Milton  poetically  makes  Mammou- 
a  fallen  angel  of  sordid  character. 

"  Mammon  fed  them  on 
W'li,,,,,,,,,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven."  Milluit    P.  L.,  i.  678. 

2.  Ord.  Lang,   (of  the  form  mammon):    Riches,. 
wealth. 

".tfdirtmon  is  riches  or  aboundance  of  goods."  —  Tymlall: 
H-orki,  p.  'OS. 

mam  m&n  Ish,  adj.  [English  mammon;  -ink.] 
Devoted  to  the  service  of  mammon  or  the  pursuit  of 
riches  ;  inspired  or  actuated  by  mammonUm  (q.  v.). 

mam  m6n-Igm,  ».  [Eng.  mammon;  -urn.]  De- 
votion to  the  service  of  mammon  or  the  pursuit  of 
riches. 

"If  all  except  mummonitm  beavuin  grimace."  —  Carlylt: 
Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

mam  m&n  ist.  «.  [Eng.  mammon;  -ist.]  Ono 
devoted  to  the  service  of  mammon  or  the  pursuit 
and  acquisition  of  riches;  a  worldly  person;  a 
worldling. 

mam  m&n  ite,  .--.  [Eng.  mammon;  -H,.\  The- 
same  as  MAMMONIST  (q.  vj. 

"  When  a  Mnmmonite  mother  kill*  her  buhe  for  a  burial 
fee."  Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  i.  45. 

mam  m&n  i  za  tion,  s.  [Eng.  mammoniz(e): 
•  <,!,  •>,,.]  Tho  act  or  process  of  mammonizing;  a 
rendering  mammonish  or  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
and  acquisition  of  wealth. 

mam  -m6n-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mammon;  -iztf.\  To 
rendor  mammonish;  to  actuate  with  a  spirit  of 
mammonism. 

mam  m6se,  a.  [Lat.  mam»m=a  breast.]  Hav- 
ing tho  form  or  shape  of  a  breast;  brcast^shaped. 

mam  m&th,  8.  &  a.  [Russ.  maman/'  =  a  mam- 
moth (Skeat).  Skeat  dismisses  as  absurd  tho  etymol. 
from  Arab,  behemoth  or  mehemoth;  but  for  the 
other  side  see  Oeol.  Mag.  (1880),  p.  408.  Littre  say* 
the  word  is  of  unknown  origin.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Palaeont.:  Elephas  primigenius.  The  first  mam- 
moth discovered  was  found  imbedded  in  ice  in  17U9 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lena,  by  a  Tiingoosian  fisher- 
man named  Schumachoff.  A  Russian  engineer, 
named  Benkendorf,  thus  describes  a  mammoth  un- 
earthed from  a  tundra  (q.  v.)in  the  north  of  Siberia. 


mammoth-tree 


many  Ho  buried  in  th*'  J*H,.H-  manner  as  do 
Hn-  remain-  (if  '  -TO*  in  t  In-  (mat-bogs  of 

1  1-  land  : 

"  Picture  to  yountelf  an  elephant,  with  a  body  covered 
with  thick  fur.  nhuut  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen 
in  length,  with  tu»k»  eight  feet  long,  thick,  and  curving 

•  mi  w  iint  ut  their  emN.  a  ittout  trunk  of  ill  feet  in  length. 

.1  limb*  of  a  foot  and  shnlf  in  thick  n«wt,  and  a  tail 
nnked  to  the  end,  which  waecovered  with  thick  tufty  hair. 
Hi-.  ]mrchment-)ike  large  naked  eant  I»y  fearfully  turned 
up  over  the  head  ;  about  the  phoulilera  and  buck  he  hud 
ntifT  hair,  about  a  foot  in  length  like  a  mane  .  .  .  Un- 

•  tiT   the  outer   hair  there  appeared   everywhere  a  wool, 
very  *  oft.  warm,  and  thick,  and  of  a  yellow-brown  color. 
An  compared  with  our  Indian  elephanU,  the  head  was 
rough,  the  brain-oaae  low  and  narrow,  but  the  trunk  and 
mouth  were  lurger." 

Prof.  \V.  B-iyd  Hawkins,  treating  of  the  range  of 
th"  mammoth  in  time  and  space,  rome-  t<>  tho  con- 
clusion that  it  existed  in  Britain  In-fore,  during, 
and  after  the  (ilaeial  period.  Its  remain*  nro  found 
in  France  in  "  enormous  abundance;'1  there  it  was 
contemporary  with  the(  'ave-meuof  the  Pleistocene, 
as  is  proved  by  a  spirited  engraving  of  it  on  a  piece 
of  mammoth  ivory  found  in  tin1  ('aye  of  LaMade- 
leine.  Dordogne;  it  has  been  found  in  nearly  every 
county  in  England:  and,  broadly  speaking,  it.s  range 
extended  "over  the  whole  land  of  the  northern 
heminphero."  It  i«  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  teeth 
of  (lie  mammoth  found  in  tho  northern  regions  have 
narrow  plates,  while  tho  platos  of  those  discovered 
furl  her  M»uth  aro  broad.  This  Prof.  Darwin  attrib- 
utes to  difference  of  food.  He  is  also  of  opinion 
**  that  the  mammoth  may  be  taken  a.s  the  ancestor 
of  tho  Indian  elephant.  '  To  show  how  plentiful 
thi-^e  animals  once  were  in  Asiatic  Russia,  Mr.  H* 
II.  Howorth  says  that  from  1825  to  1831  there  were 
nt'viT  le.-vs  than  1,500  iMK>ds  of  fossil  ivory  sold  at 
Yakutsk,  and  one  year  the  sale  reached  2,(JUO  poods; 
and  similar  ivory  was  offered  for  Bale  in  Khiva  as 
«arly  as  the  tenth  century. 

B.  A»  adj.;  Resembling  the  mammoth  in  point  of 
•U&;  gigantic,  immense;  as,  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky,  tho  Mammoth  Tree  in  California. 

mammoth-tree,  *. 

Rot.:  WiUiit'itoniagigantea;  called  also  Sequoia 
gigantea,  for  Wollingtonia  is  scarcely  a  distinct 
Ki'inis.  The  largest  known  specimen,  that  in  the 
Mammoth  Grove  atCalaveras  in  Upper  California, 
•There  itwaj  discovered  by  a  party  of  Americans  in 
1S5o,  wan  327  foot  high  by  90  in  circumference.  It  ia 
the  loftiost  of  known  trees,  and  1$  believed  to  be 
from  :t,(KN)  to  4,000  years  old.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Conifer®  (Pinaceip),  tribe  Abietinte. 

*mam  -mft-thrSpt,  *.  [Or.  mammothreptos,  from 
mamma  =  a.  mother,  a  grandmother,  and  irephft=to 
nourish.]  A  child  brought  up  by  its  grandmother; 
a  spoiled  child. 

"We  are  the  mammnthreptn  of  81nne." 

Davits:  Holy  Koode,  p.  IS. 

mam  -my\  «.    [  M  \MMI  i..  ] 

mam   pe  Ion,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Cynognle  bennettii,  one  of  the  Viverridn?, 
from  Borneo.  It  differs  from  other  members  of  the 
family  in  being  stout  and  plump.  Color  yellowish- 
brown,  lighter  on  the  under-side  of  the  head  and 
OTartmeyee;  darker  on  tho  legs.  The  snout  is  long 
jind  pointed  ;  the  muzzle  bald,  the  ears  very  short, 
thn  whiskers  well  developed.  It  frequents  the 
neighborhood  of  water,  and  is  a  good  climber. 

man  f;>/.  mem,  *mon,  A.  &  a.  [A.  S.  mann.mon; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  man;  Icol.  maahr  (for  mannr), 
man  ;  Sw.  man;  Dan.  man/2;  Goth,  manna;  Ger. 
iinnni;  Lat.  ma*  (for  marut)=a  male;  Sans.  mana. 
Tho  sense  is  **  thinking  animal,"  from  the  root  man 

to  think,  found  unchanged  in  Sana,  ;  cf.  also  Bag. 
tni'/td,  mean;  Lat.  mem*'/u,&c.] 

A.  A  a  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  individual  of  tho  human  race;  a   human 
"being;  a  living  person. 

"The  people  gnthered  themttelvee  together  as  one  man 
to  Jerusalem."  A'^ra  ill.  1. 

2.  A    male    adult    of   tho    human   race    as   dia- 
tingui^hi'd  from  .1  woman. 

"Neither  WHS  the  mail  created  for  the  woman;  but  the 
woman  for  the  num.  "—  1  Corinthian*  xi.  It. 

3.  A  mal"    adult   of   the  human  race   as  distin- 
guished from  a  boy  or  child. 

"The  nuree'it  legends  are  for  truth*  received, 
And  the  man  dreunifl  but  what  the  boy  believed." 

Jtrifittn:  Cuck  nn<1  Fitx,  335. 

4.  \  husbnnd. 

5.  A  niiile  servant  or  attendant;  a  workman;  nn 
adult  male  in  the  employ  or  under  the  direction  of 
eomo  pen-on. 

"Oneof  my  hunband'i*  mm." 


(i.  The  human  race;  mankind;  h 

Actively. 
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7.  A  male  who  possesses  the  characteristics  of 
manhood  or  mauli; 

"The  man  that  dar«-s  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  Himself,  is  not  a  man." 

i<>ui"r:  tlrpitatulatlon,  48V. 

K  A  vassal,  liege,  subject,  or  tenant. 

9.  Man  is  used  as  a  word  of  familiar  address  fre- 
quently conveying  the  idea  of  impatience, contempt, 
or  ili>i.arak'enient. 

"  You  may  partake  of  anything  that  we  say: 
\Ve  Hiieak  uo  treason,  man." 

wi.il.-jj...  Ulflianl  lll.,i.l. 

10.  .Wan  is  used  loosely  or  indefinitely  (like  the 
French  on)  in  the  sense  of  one,  any  one,  a  person. 

"A  man  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities." — A<t<ti. 
ton:  On  llnly. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Script.,  Anthrop.,  EthnoL,  <tc. :  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  refer  all  the  sciences  relating  to 
man  to  one  comprehensive  science,  Anthropology. 
Scripture  teaches  that  on  the  sixth  day  of  creation 
"God  created  man  iu  His  own  image"  (Oen.  i.  27),  a 
littlolowerthantheangels  (Psalm  viii. 4,  S),  planted 
for  him  a  garden  (Qcn.  ii.  8;,  gave  him  leave  to  eat 
of  its  fruits  with  tho  exception  of  one,  of  which  ho 
was  forbidden  to  partake  on  pain  of  death  (ii.  16, 
17,  iii.  2, 3).  Both  his  wife  (Eye)  and  he  disobe- 
diently ate  the  fruit,  became  liable  to  death,  and 
were  expelled  from  Eden  (iii.  6-24).  The  duration 
of  human  life  was  then  nearly  a  thousand  years  (v. 
4,  8, 10, 14,  27,  81,  Ac.).  But  after  the  flood,  brought 
on  by  the  wickedness  of  the  antediluvian  world  (vi. 
3,  5, 6,  7,  Ac.),  it  was  gradually  curtailed  (xi.  11,  13, 
15,  17,  19,  23,  25).  till  finally  it  reached  the  limits 
which  still  continue  (Psalm  xc.  10).  God  selected 
for  Himself  as  His  special  people  the  Jewish  race, 
one  of  those  descended  from  Abraham  ((ten.  xii.1-3, 
xvii.  21,  xxviii.  4,  Exod.  v,  1,  Ac.).  "  God  BO  loved 
the  world  that  Ho  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believetn  in  Him  should  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life"  (John  iii.  _  16),  thus  to  some 
extent  at  least  counteracting  tho  influence  on  man- 
kind of  Adam's  sin  (Rom.  v.  19).  A  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  "spirit"  of  man  and  that  of  the 
inferior  animals  (Eccles.  iii.  21).  An  obscure  pas- 
sago  in  the  Now  Testament  may  perhaps  have  some 
bearing  on  tho  case  of  tho  latter  (Rom.  viii.  19-23). 
Darwin  isof  opinion  that  man  sprung  from  one  of 
the  naked  mollusks  called  Ascidians,  the  line  of 
descent  or  ascent  running  through  some  humble 
ib-li  like  the  lancelet,  then  up  through  tho  ganoids 
and  other  iish,  the  amphibians,  reptiles  ami  birds, 
the  Monotremata,  the  lowest  Mammals,  tho  Mar- 
supialia,the  Placoutal  Mammalia,  tho  Lemurs,  the 
Simiadee,  and  the  Anthropoid  Apes.  (Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man.)  [For  the  time  at  which  remains 
of  man  first  appear  in  the  geologic  strata,  see-dii- 
tiguity  of  Man,  FLINT-IMPLEMENTS,  Ac.  For  his 
zoological  characteristics,  see  ANTH Roping  and 
HOMO.  For  the  question  whether  man  constitutes 
one  species  with  several  varieties,  or  more  species 
than  one,  see  tho  example  under  A.  I.  C.I  Blumon- 
bach  divided  mankind  in  to  five  races,  tho  Caucasian, 
the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  American,  and 
the  Malay.  Cuvier  reduces  tho  five  to  three,  the 
Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian.  Ur. 
I'ritchard  oxtendod  them  to  seven,  the  Iranian  (the 
same  as  the  Caucasian),  the  Turanian  (tho  samo  as 
the  Mongolian),  tho  Native  Americans,  tho  Hotten- 
tots, the  Negroes,  the  Papuas  or  Woolly-headed 
Polynesians,  tho  Alfonron  and  Native  Australians. 
Dr.  Latham  divides  mankind  into  three  varieties, 
Mongolidns  Atlantidn>,  ami  Japetidn>.  Professor 
Huxley's  classification  of  mankind  is  into  the 
Australoid,  Negroid,  Mongoloid,  Xauthochroic,  and 
Melanochroic  races. 

[  Tools  distinguish  man  from  other  animals,  and 
so  where  tools  aro  found  in  geological  strata  and 
debris  it  is  known  that  man  must  liave  been.  The 
earliest  tools  were  flaked  stones  and  cracked  bones. 
All  flaked  stones  and  cracked  bones,  however,  may 
not  Iw  tools.  Some  of  tho  naked  stones,  for  exam- 
ple, may  have  been  produced  by  action  of  tire. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  which  uses  fire,  of  course, 
hut  then  lire  may  exist  without  the  agency  of  man. 
Lightning,  volcanic  action,  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, and  burning  wells  and  springs  may  produce 
conflagrations,  and  therefore  produce  naked  flint 
stones.  A  largo  portion  of  the  (Opposed  t.iol-. 
accordingly,  have  to  be  loft  out  of  tho  discussion 
(or  want  of  absolute  proof  us  to  their  origin.  Tho 
earliest  deposits  in  which  stone  tools  and  weapons 
clearly  shaped  by  man  aro  known  to  have  been 
found  are  tho  gravel  beds  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Thames  in  England,  tho  Sommo  in  France,  the 
Manzaros  in  Spain,  and  In  other  portion*  of  \\.--t. 'in 
Europe,  These  tools  and  hunting  weapons  aro 
found  alongside  of  tropical  fauna,  like  the  lion, 
elephant!  hlppopotmiis*  and  large  apes. 

It  is  known,  therefore,  that,  man  lived  in  Europe 
during  a  period  when  that  country  had  a  tropical 
climate.  But  since  that  time  Europe  has  men 
through  the  ico  age.  Vast  arrays  of  evidence  show 


man-huxter 

that  since  the  time  when  the  valley  of  the  Thames 

had   a  climate  like  that  of  the  valley  of  the  NlJu 

,.-nt  covered  nil  Western  Europe.    Geological 


Europe  prevailed  in  tho  United  States.  Investiga- 
tions into  the  age  and  duration  of  the  glacial  move- 
ment have  therefore  been  carried  on  independently 
on  both  continents.  The  cutting  of  post-glacial 
river  channels,  like  those  below  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Niagara,  and  thotillingof  glacial  lake 
beds  and  the  piling  of  post-glacial  debris,  have 
served  as  geological  chronometers  for  the  guidance 
of  investigators  on  both  continents,  trom  t 
evidences  it  has  been  universally  agreed  that  from 
10,0011  to  12,111*1  years  have  elapsed  Binco  the  depart- 
ure of  the  glacial  mass  from  the  now  thickly  settled 
portions  of  Europe  and  the  northern  states  of  this 
country.  The  period  of  formation  of  the  glacial 
mass  and  duration  of  the  ico  age  is  placed  by  the 
investigators  at  from  20,000  to  30,000  years.  Allow- 
ing additional  time  for  the  primeval  man  in  tho 
tropical  period  to  develop  ana  spread  over  t  be  area 
under  consideration,  the  total  of  50.0KI  years  11 
arrived  at  as  the  approximate  timo  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  earliest  authentic  traces  of  man 
on  the  earth. 

2.  flames:  A  piece  with  which  a  game,  as  chess  or 
checkers,  is  played. 

B.  At  adj. :  Man  is  used  adjectivoly  in  a  few  com- 
pounds to  denote  tho  male  sex ;  male. 

"Every  man  child  shall  be  circumcised."  —  Oenettt 
ivii.  10. 

^  Man  is  found  frequently  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  most  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

man-ape,  t.  A  popular  name  for  any  anthropoid 
ape.  [ANTHROPOID.] 

*man-at-arms,  «.  A  soldier,  especially  one  in 
tho  Middle  Ages,  fully  armed  and  equipped;* 
heavy -armed  soldier. 

•man-case, ».    A  body. 

"He  had  a  handsome  man-cane."— Fuller:  Church  lilt- 
lory,  III.  vii.  13. 

man-dram,  «.  A  preparation  nsod  in  the  West 
Indies,  like  bitters,  to  excite  languid  appetites.  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  sliced  cucumbers,  shallots, 
or  onions  cut  very  small,  a  little  lime-juice  and 
Madeira  wine,  with  a  few  nods  of  bird-pepper,  well 
mashed,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor.  (Loudon.) 

man-eater,  s. 

1.  Oril.  Lang.:  A  cannibal. 

2.  Zufil.:  A  name  applied  to  either  of   the  two 
great  Felidte,  notably  to  the  tigers,  when,  in  old 
ago  leaving  their  natural  food,  they  prey  by  pref- 
erence upon  man.    . 

It  Tho  Anglo-Indian  view  is  that  a  tiger  when  its 
teeth  decay  with  age  is  no  longer  able  to  pierce  the 
hide  of  a  bullock  or  an  antelope.  Driven  to  despera- 
tion by  hunger  it  ventures  timidly  to  attack  a  chili  1 
or  a  woman,  and  is  astonished  to  find  how  feeble  is 
the  resistance  it  meets  with.  Its  fear  of  man,  which 
in  its  vigorous  days  was  very  great,  now  vanishes, 
and,  unless  destroyed,  it  makes  dreadful  slaughter 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  probably  tho  samo  with 
tho  lion. 

man-eating,  a.  A  «. 

A.  A>  adj.:   An  epithet  applied  to  old  lions  or 
tigers,  which,  by  preference,  attack  man. 

B.  As  subst. :  Tho  practice  of  attacking  and  de- 
vouring man  in  preference  to  any  of  tho  larger 
mammals. 

"The  lion  is  said  sometimes  to  develop  the  taato  for 
man-fating,  which  makes  the  tiger  M>  terrible." — Pro/. 
I'nrl.rr,  iu  l-iintrll'K  Xat.  llttt.,  ii.  25. 

man-engine.  «.  A  mechanical  lift  for  rai-inc 
and  lowering  men  in  the  shafts  of  mines.  It  con- 
si-ts  of  a  vertical  roil  worked  from  the  eneina-bOABB 

alternately  mi  and  down  in  the'  mil haft.  (In  this 

rod  aro  handles  and  stopping-places  .-it  di-t.iiu-e- 
cqual  to  tho  stroke  of  the  rod;  similar  handles  and 
steps  are  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  shaft  or  on  an- 
other rod  which  rises  and  falls  in  tho  re»er-ev>.r 
to  the  first  rod.  Hy  stepping  in  tarn  from  oi 
of  steps  to  t  lie  other,  the  miners  ascend  or  descend 
tho  mine.  In  practice  it  has  proved  to  be  fruitful 
of  accident. 

•man-entered,  a.  Initiated  in  or  introduced 
into  uianho.«l. 

"His  pupilage  man^ntfred  thus." 

Shakffp.:  Corlolantts,  ii.  2. 

man-fungus,  «. 
Hot.:  (ieaslor  (q.  v.). 

•man-huxter,  suM,  The  name  as  MAN-MERI  EB 
(q.v.). 


ftte.    fat,    fSre,     amidst,     what,     ftll,     father;     w*.    wit,     he're.     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     wBrlt,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  6;     ey  =  I.      qu     kw. 


man-mender 

'man -mender,  «.    A  ludicrous  or  contemptuous 
name  for  a  physician  ur  surgeon. 

"Whither  go  nil  these  men-mentifra,  these  physicians?" 
Htanm.  <tFltt..-  Monsieur  Thomat,  ii.  1. 
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man  a-cle.  *man  -I-cle,  •man-y-cle,  s.  [Fr. 
manicle,  from  l.;ti.  tn<ini<:ulti.  Uimtn.  of  mantcu=a 
long  sleeve  ...  a  manacle,  from  mcmug=tho 
hand;  Ital.manetta;  Bp.manMa.]  Handcuffs  fur 
criminals.  The  two  pieces  of  metal  are  hinged 


•man-mercer,  subst.  A  woolen  draper ;  one  who  J  ais.  Jlie  two  pieces  of  metal  are  hinged 

•leals  hy  retail  in  clothes,  Ac.,  for  male  attire.  r°B2t  ff'  tllo.ul>»or  .Portion  of  which.is  curved  so  as 

(/.-„,,)  to  St  the  wrlat.  and  the  )ow«r  portion  ii  itraLrbt, 

m«n.m<H^(f»   .      i.  „        „»,„        ,-*,-™  «K=.,  t.  S!*Rl  a.'  ».  Point,  near  >.te.  outc.r  »ad,  where  it  is 


man-midwife,  x.    A  man  who  practices  obstet-    slit-litly  h.Mi. 
rics;  iin  accoucheur.    (Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,    the  ulural  ) 
Ixzrii.J 


(Tho  word  is  seldom  used  except  in 


manatee 

*-.  A  negotiation;  a  treaty,  dealing,  or  transac- 
tion. 

"  He  had  great  manayrmtntf  with  eoele>!a*tlclu;  in  the 
view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate." — Additon:  On 
Italy. 

3.  Those  who  manage,  carry  on,  direct,  or  condnct 
any  matter,  business,  undertaking,  institution,  &c. ; 
tho  body  of  managers  or  directors  collectively. 

4.  Cunning,  art,  artitice;  skill  or  prudence;  con- 


•>.    i    UIIUIIIK,  BJ  (',     'II  I  lilt f  , 

trivauce ;  skillful  conduct. 


All  ill  the  Wrong,  oh.  ii. 


to  confine  the  hands :  to  shackle,  to  handcuff,  to    a  theater, 
fetter  the  limbs.  "  Mr.  Wa 


•man-minded,  a.  Having  tho  mind  or  qualities 
of  a  man. 

'man-monster,  «.  A  monster  in  the  service  of 
any  person. 

"  My  man-mnnater  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in  sack." —    fetter.' 

'''Can-rnTuntaln.t.    A  man  of  gigantic  proper-      ™S°  'age  <a*e  as  Ig)-  "'  '•  &  ''    W^SAQE,  ..] 
tions;  a  giant.    IHn-ifl:  ftiMivfr :  I,illimit.\  A.  Transihi-e  : 


ilpole  was  one  of  the  mnnagert  on  thii  occa- 
•ion."— Burke:  Appeal  from  the  Xrw  to  the  Old  H'higs. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  conducts  business  with 
frugality  and  economy;  a  thrifty  person;  a  good 


(Swift:  Gulliver;  Lilliput.) 

man-of-war,  «.  An  armed  ship ;  a  ship  of  war. 
[IRONCLAD,  ('BOTHER.  1 

Man-of-war  bird :  [FRIGATE-BIRD.] 

Man-of-war's  man:  A  seaman  belonging  to  a  ship 
of  war. 

man-of-straw,  ».  A  man  of  no  substance,  in- 
fluence, weight,  or  moans;  one  put  forward  as  a 
puppet  or  decoy. 

man-orchis,  a. 

Hot. :  Aceros  anthropophora.  A  fanciful  resem- 
blance is  pointed  out  between  tho  tip  of  this  orchis 
and  a  man  hung  by  tho  head.  [AcERAS.] 

man-rope,  «. 


"  We'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains." 

xhakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  To  restrain  or  confine  in  any  way;   to    economist. 

3.  A  contriver,  a  schemer. 

"An  artful  manager,  that  crept  betn 
His  friend  and  shame." 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Satires,  i. 

1.  To  have  under  direction  ;  tn >  direct,  to  guide,  to       man-a  &e'r    I-al,  a.    [Eng.  manager;  -Vol.]    Of 
conduct,  to  carry  on,  to  administer,  to  handle,  to    or  pertaining  to  a  manager  or  management. 

man    ag-Sr-?  (ag  as  Ig),  a.    [O.  Fr.  menagerie.'] 


transact. 

"  Tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain. 
What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain." 
Prior:  Henry  and  Emma. 

2.  To  have  under  control;  to  be  able  to  guide  or 
direct. 

"His  dragoons  had  still  to  learn  how  to  manaoe  their 
horses."—  Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


1.  Management,  conduct,  direction,  administra- 
tion. 


3.  To  treat ;  to  put  to  use. 

4.  To  wield ;  to  have  under  command ;  to  under- 
stand the  use  of. 

5.  To  train  in  tho  manege,  as  a  horse;  to  train 
Naut.:  A  rope  suspended  by  stanchions  on  each    generally. 

Mile  of  a  gangway,  and  used  in  ascending  or  de-       *<i.  To  contrive,  to  effect,  to  treat  of. 

scouding  a  ship's  side,  hatchways,  ic.  "Mark  how  the  genius  of  a  Virgil  has  managed  a  war  T 

man-shaped,  a.    Having  the  external  conforma-    after  "  Homer."-JB(<*ie..  Dissertation  on  the  Lusiad,  Ac.    I 
tion  more  or  less  closely  resembling  that  of  man.  *7.  To  make  subservient.  A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

Man-shaped  apes :  8.  To  husband;  to  treat  or  use  with  caution  or       B.  As  adjective: 

'  '  A  popular  name  for  the  Anthropoid  Apes,    sparingly. 


2.  Manner  of  using. 

'*  The  ready  managery  of  their  weapons." — Decay  of 
Piety. 

3.  Economy,  frugality,  husbandry. 

"  The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so  well 
attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  credible  crowns 
are  conferred  gratis." — Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  Moral  conduct. 

man'-ag-Ing   (ag    as    Ig),  pr.  par.,  a.    &  s. 


f  \\THHOPOID.J 

"  In  the  great  order  of  the  Primates,  after  man,  stand 
the  man-*hapert,  or  anthropomorphous  apes." — Prof.  Vun- 
/ -mi,  in  Catffll'a  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  6. 

man-tiger,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  person  credited  with  having  the 
power  of  assuming  the  shape  of  a  tiger  at  will.  The 
belief  that  certain  individuals  have  such  power  is 
common  in  India,  and  the  Khouds  say  that  a  man- 
killing  tiger  is  either  an  incarnation  of  the  Earth- 
goddess,  or  a  transformed  man.  [LvCANTHKOPY.] 

"  It  is  thus  with  the  Lavas  of  Birma,  supposed  to  be  the 


9.  To  treat  with  caution  or  address;  to  usocau-    tering 
-iouslv  or  wiselv.  •»    t?. 


1.  Conducting,  guiding,  controlling,  or  adminis- 


tiously  or  wisely. 
B.  Intransitive: 
•     I.  To  carry  on,  control,  or  direct  affairs. 

"  Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want." 

Dryaen:  Juvenal,  sat.  z. 
2.  To  contrive. 

•man  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [French  manevje=tho 
training  or  management  of  a  liorse,  from  Sp.  man- 


"It-is  thus  with  the  Lavas  of  Birma,  supposed  to  be  the  from  mano=tho  hand;  Lat.  manus  ' 

broken-down  remniusof  a  cultured  race,  and  dreaded  as  giare—to  manage  ] 
mu«-«iwr.."-JVIor:  Prim.  Cult.  (1818),  i.  118.  j.  The  treatment,  training,  or  management  of  a 

man-trap,  «.   An  engine  or  contrivance  for  catch-  horse, 
ing  trespassers.  "They  are  fair  with   their   feeding,  they  are  t 


man-worship,  «.  Undue  reverence,  respect,  or 
adulation  paid  to  a  man;  extreme  obsequiousness. 

man,  v.  t.    [MAN,  «.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  men ;  to  supply  with  a  sufficient 
furee.  or  complement  of  men,  as  for  management, 
service,  defense,  &c. 

*2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  man  or  servant* 

"I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now." — Shakesp. i 
It™ i-li  IV. ,  I'l.  U.,  1.2. 

*3.  To  act  or  play  tho  husband  to. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  man  a  hussy  yet?" — The  Coal- 
tiKtn'a  Courtship  to  the  Creel-wife's  Daughter,  p.  4. 

*4.  To  accustom  to  man ;  to  tame,  as  a  hawk. 
"Another  way  I  hove  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  COIMH,  and  know  her  keeper's  call." 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 


their 
™ 


2.  Economical,  frugal,  contriving,  planning. 

"  Vlr  Frugt  signified,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  sober 
and  managing  man,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  of  sub- 
stance."— Gol<lsmilh:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

C.  Assubst. :  Tho  same  as  MANAGEMENT  (q.  v.). 
"And  let  the  goodness  of  the  managing 
Rase  out  the  blot  of  foul  attaining  quite." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv. 
man    a  kin,  s.    [Old  Dut.  manneke,n,  a  dimin. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  little  man,  a  dwarf,  a  manikin 
(q.  v.). 

"  This  is  a  dear  manaktn  to  you,  Sir  Tobey." — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  flight,  iii.  2. 

2.  Ornith. :  Pipridie,  a  family  of  Mesomyodi,  con- 
taining some  sixty  species:  closely  allied  to  the 


and  to   that  end   riders   dearly  hired."—  Sf"""«   CI£V"      "•"'    nj~>.«».    tiurajr    „„,„„    „,  lllo 

,... ton  Like  It,  i.  1.  Tyrants.    They  are  all  of  small  size,  somewhat  shy  in 

o   C>~~A                                     i-       *•            i     •    •  i.  their  habits,  and  are  found  in  the  wooded  portions 

.2.  Conduct,  management,  direction,  admmistra-  of  South  America. 

man  a  tee  ,  tman-a-t!  ,  *man  -a-tln, «.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Agassiz  says  from  the  native  name; 
McNicoll  adopts  the  etym.  given  in  the  extract,  as 
does  Prof.  Flower  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  456.] 

/.niil.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Manatns 
(q.v.),  more  particularly  M.australis  (americanus), 


'!•  **/J  i"1 ' ' '    i  ''i  i  i  iv 

__rst  discovered  by 
the  early  Spanish 
colonists.  Dr.  Has- 


ngth 

"He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air." 

Scott;  Laau  of  the  Lake,  iv.  10. 

*6.  To  bravo ;  to  bear  or  face  like  a  man. 

"I  mast  man  it  out."—  Dryden:  All  for  Love,  ii. 
^  To  nutn  tin/  yards: 

Nm<t.:  To  st-nil  a  sufficient  number  of  men  npon 
>  yards  to  reef  or  furl  the  sails;  also  ti>  range  men 


"  Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
3.  Treatment. 

"  Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland; 
Expedient  manaae  must  be  made,  my  liege." 

Shakesp. :  Kichard  II.,  i.  4. 

man-age-a-bir-I-t?  (age  as  Ig), «.   [Eng.  man  ,„„.  „., 

ageable;  -ity.j  I  he  quality  or  state  of  being  man-  lan  was  of  the 

agoable;  tractability.  opinion  that  there 

man  -age-a-ble  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng.  manage;  were  twospecies  of 

-oWe.J  Manatus  in  this 

1.  (apable  of  being  managed;  easy  to  bo  turned  country,    and    the 

_  j! _i_  j  i i     _T i*/i  ii-  ___      m Lft 

'OS* 

turned;  tractable,  docile ;  as,  a  nianageable  child,  trix;  they  are  now 

3.  Easily  made  subservient  to  one's  views  or  de-  generally     consid- 

signs.  ered  as   constitut- 


tr>.    To    fortify,  to   strengthen;    to   supply  with    or  directed  toward,  or  used  for  its  proper  purpose,    northern    form 
strength  for  action.  2.  Capable  of  being  easily  managed,  governed,  or    named   M.  Intii 


man  age-a-ble-neas  (age  as  Ig),  s.   [English 

manageable;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  Jifp™"?  Ll  ASfrirnt 

manageable ;  tractableness,  docility.  Manat^  from    its 

man  -age-a-bly  (age  as  Ig),  adv.    [Eng.  man-  American  congener,  on  account  of  cranial  differ- 


for  marriage  or  a  husband;  of  a  marriageable  age. 

"  That's  woman's  ripe  age;  as  full  as  thon  art 
At  one  and  twenty;  she's  »in>itit't<'.  is  she  not?" 

Jleaiim.  *  Flet.:  Maid  of  the  Mill,  ii.  1. 

man  -a-ca,  «.    [Brazilian  Portuguese.] 
Bot.:  Franciscea  uniftora.    [FKANCISCEA.] 


_,v     ,             x    4.,                 ».,            m  rioruia  as  iar  as  ^u    o.,  in  me  tfreat  rivers  ot  jirazii, 

man  age-ment  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  manage ;  on  the  coast  of  Africa  from  16'  N.  to  10'  S.,  and  in 

""'/"•I  ,  .  Lake  Tchad.  They  are  slow  and  inactive,  and 

1.  llie  act  of  managing,  carrying  on,  guiding,  quite  inoffensive;  they  browse  on  aquatic,  pref • 

directing,  or  conducting;  conduct,  administration,  erably  fluviatile,  plants  in  shallow  water.  Their 

numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing,  as  they  are 

"  The  affairs  of  men  and  the  manaafmtvt  of  this  sub-  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  skin,  the  oil  they 

lunary  world."— Hartley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  «er.  U.  J  iukl,  and  their  flesh. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion. 


cell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


5)1111, 
-Uon, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-§lon  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


manatidas 

ma  nit  1  dai,  tnlat. ;</.    [Mod.  Lat.  muno<(tt»); 

l,al.  fern.  pi.  inlj.  sull.  -idee. ]  , 

'/..M.:  Si'.i.-ciw-:  the  -incle  family  of  Illlgnrs 
ia,  i  In'  Hertiiviii-iMi- 1  'etiifea  of  I'.Cuvier.  The 
M. in, in. In-,  howeviT,  ililfiT  from  Whales  in  many 
important  particulars.  Tin'  faii.ily  contains  tore* 
k'--n.  i  ;i :  Halicort,  Manatns,  and  the  recently  extinct 
Ith.Mina. 

•man  a-tln,  ».    (MANATEE.) 

•ma  na  tlon,  «.  [Lat.  manatio,  from  mano  = 
to  (low  out.  |  Tin.  act  of  issuing  or  flowing  out  of 
something  else. 

man    a  tus,  tutat.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from    manatee 

1.  ZiJOI.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Manat- 
idw  (q.  v.).    Body  pisciform,  ending  in  a  shovel-like 
t  ul  wild  rounded  edges;  no  traces  of  hind  limbs, 
either  externally  or  internally;  no  dorsal  fin.    The 
fore  limbs  are  flattened  paddles,  without  traces  of 
ttiiKcrs.  tmt  with  three  diminutive  flat  nails  near 
their  extremities.    Thonpper  tip  is  tumid,  cleft  into 
two  lobos,  which  are  divaricated  to  receive  food, 
and  contracted  to  seize  it  and  convey  it   into  the 
mouth.     Eyes  and  ear-orifice    minute.    Skin  gray, 
wrinkled,  covered  with  delicate  hairs;  upper  and 
under-lip  setigerous.    Two,  if  not  three,  species  are 
known.    They  feed  solely  on   aquatic  vegetation. 
[MANATEK.  | 

2.  Palceont. :  (See  extract.) 

"  Extinct  species  of  Mnnntttn  have  been  found  in  the 
Post-pliocene  deposits  of  Kastern  North  America  from 
Maryland  to  Florida."—  Wallace:  Oeoy.  Dittrlb.  of  Ant- 
malt,  ii.  210. 

man  a  wa,  subst.  [Maori.]  The  green  aromatic 
n-  in  of  Ai-n'itiiia  tumentosa,  eaten  by  the  New 
Zealanders. 

•man   bote,  >.    [A.  S.  man,  and  ftofe.] 

Feudal  Law:  Compensation  paid  for  the  killing 
of  a  man ;  r-i"-r..  compensation  paid  to  a  lord  for 
the  killing  of  his  man  or  vassal. 

•man  ca, «.    (MAN-COS.] 

manque  (1),  maunch,  ».  [Fr.  manche, from  Lat. 
manica=a  long  sleeve,  from  manu»=the  hand.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sleeve  with  long,  hanging  ends 
to  it. 

2.  Her.:  A  bearing  representing  such  a  sleeve. 

•manche-present,  «.  A  greedy  fellow ;  a  para- 
site. 

man  -ch8  (2),».    [Native  name.] 

\ntit. ;  An  East  Indian  boat  used  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  It  has  masts  raking  forward  ami  a  flat  bot- 
tom. 

Man  -c,h6s  t5r, «.    [Soedef.l 

Oeog.:  A  city  in  the  southwest  division  of  Lan- 
cashire, England. 

Manchester-yellow,  ». 

Chem.:  Naphthaline  yellow,  jaune  d'or,  Martins 
yellow.  This  dye  is  the  calcium  or  sodium  com- 
poundof  biuitro-naphthalinicacid  -  ( 'j,,!!,,'  Nu  .,  1 1 ,. 
It  is  obtained  by  adding  sodic  nitrite  to  a  solution 
of  hydrochlorute  of  naphthylamine.  until  all  the 
napht  hylitH-  has  been  converted  into  diazonaphthol. 
Manchester-yellow  imparts  to  wool  and  silk  per- 
manent yellow  hues,  varying  from  lemon-yellow  to  a 
deep  golden  color.  It  is  superior  to  picnc  acid  dye 
in  not  being  volatilized  by  steam. 

*mani;h  et,  *mainch-et,  >.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. Probably  connected  with  Fr.  man0er=to  eat.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread. 

B.  As  adj.:  Fine  and  white.    (Said  of  bread  or 
flour.) 

man-Chl  neel  ,  «.  [Fr.  mancpniHier,  manta- 
nille;  Ital.  mancinello;  Port,  mancniilheiru;  Sp. 
niunzarti'/o,  from  mati2ana=an  ai>ple,  from  m<i/«»i 
Mutiiiiiiiiii,  a  kind  of  apple,  which  the  manchineol 
resembles.  ] 

Bot. :  Hippomnne  mnnrinella,  a  euphorbiaceous 
tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  growing  on  the  sandy 
coasts  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Venezuela,  Pan- 
ama, &c.  It  has  ovate  or  elliptical  shining  leaves, 
with  small,  inconspicuous  flowers.  It  is  very  poison- 
iiii  -.  If  a  single  drop  of  the  white  juico  fall  upon 
the  skin  it  will  cause  a  wound  extremely  difficult  to 
hral.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  similarly  burns  the 
lips  of  any  one  who  bites  it.  Deleterious  as  it  is, 
its  venomous  elTect-*  have  been  much  exaggerated 
by  credulity,  liiftnintia  teucojcylon  is  said  to  bo  an 
antidote  to  the  p,.i-on. 

"     Hiixtartl  Mtinchi m'<-l : 

Rot.:  dun' Turin  laiifoUa,OO6Ot  theApocynaccw. 
Man  ?hod  ,  Man  -fhfl,  Man  tfhod  ,  >.    [Native 
name.  I 

1.  A  native  of  Manchooria,  a  territory  belonging 
to  tin'  Kmpire  of  China. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Man- 
chooria. 

Man  fhu  rl  an,  Mant-c.hu  rl  an,  a.  A  .-.-. 
[MANCHOO.] 
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A.  AtadJ.:  Belonging  toorfonnd  in  Manchooria. 

B.  .imubst.:  Tho  same  a*  MANCHOO  (q.  v.). 
Manchurlan-crane, «. 

Ornilh. :  Grtu  viridirottris.  It  is  a  favorite  bird 
among  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  kept  in  captivity  at  Pekin.  It  is  one  of 

th imonost  subjects  chosen  by  Chinese  artists, 

and  their  studies  of  it  are  extremely  vigorous. 

Manchurlan  sub-region, «. 

Geoff.  <t  ZnOl.:  An  interesting  and  very  product- 
ive district,  corresponding  in  the  east  to  the  Med- 
iterranean sub-region  in  the  \V<"-t,  or  rather  per- 
haps to  all  western  temperate  Europe.  Its  limits 
are  not  very  well  defined,  but  it  probably  includes 
all  Japan:  the  Con-a  and  Manchuria  to  the  Amour 
river,  and  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Kbingau  and 
Peling  mountains. 

man  -cl-nlte,  s.  [Named  by  Jacquot  after  the 
place  where  it  was  stated  to  have  been  found, 
Mancino;nuff. -ire  (.Mm.).  (See  def.)] 

.Min. :  Supposed  by  Jacquot  to  be  a  trisihcato  of 
zinc,  but  since  shown  to  bo  a  mixture,  and  not  to 
have  been  found  at  Mancino,  Livorno,  but  at  I  am- 
piglia,  Tuscany.  Berthier  states  that  the  mineral 
was  named  after  the  family  Mancini. 

•man  -$I-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  mancipartw,  pr.  par. 
of  niancipo=  to  dispose  of,  from  mancep»=one  who 
acquires  anything  at  an  auction:  m«nu  =  in  the 
hand,  and  c<ipio=to  take.]  To  enslave,  to  bind,  to 
fetter,  to  tie. 

"man  9!  pa  tlon, «.  [M  ANCIPATE.]  The  act  of 
mancipatiug  or  enslaving ;  slavery ;  involuntary 
servitude. 

•man  -Cl  pie,  s,  [O.  Fr.  mancipe,  from  Lat.  man- 
cipem,  accus.  of  m«ncep«=ono  who  acquires  any- 
thing at  an  auction.  The/is  inserted,  as  in  syllable, 
from  Lat,  tyllaba,  participle,  from  Lat.  particip- 
t'um,  &c.]  A  steward,  a  purveyor;  espoc.,  tlie 
steward  or  purveyorof  a  college  or  inn  of  court. 
"  Their  manciple  fell  dangerously  ill. 

Bread  mn-i  be  had,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill: 

This  simkin  moderately  stole  before, 

Their  steward  sick,  he  robb'd  them  ten  times  more." 
Betterton:  Miller  of  Trompington. 

•man  -cfis,  'man  -ca,  «.  [A.  S.  manciui.]  .The 
Anglo-Saxon  mark,  a  coin  current  both  in  silver 
and  gold.  A  gold  mancus  of  thirty  pence  was  equal 
to  about  $1.87,  and  the  silver  mancus,  weighing 
about  the  fifth  part  of  an  ounce,  was  about  equal 
to  25  cents. 

•mand,  «.  [Lat.  mondo=to  commaud,  to  direct.] 
A  demand  ;  a  question. 

man  da  -mus,  s.  [Lat.=wo  command  or  direct; 
1st  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie,  of  mando=to  commaud  or 
direct.] 

Law:  A  writ  issued  by  a  superior  court  and 
directed  to  some  inferior  tribunal,  or  to  some  cor- 
poration or  person  exercising  public  authority, 
commanding  the  performance  of  some  specified 
duty.  (Bouvier.) 

•mand  -ant,  «.  [Lat.  mandan*.  pr.  par.  of  mando 
=  to  command,  to  direct.]  The  same  as  MANDATOR 
(q.v.). 

man-da  rin  ,  «.  [Port,  mandarin,  from  Malay 
mant  ri  =  a  counselor,  a  ministerof  state,  from  Sansc. 
manfrin=a  counselor,  from  intuitnt  u  holy  text,  a 
charm,  counsel,  from  man=to  think,  to  mind,  to 
know.)  A  general  name  for  a  Chinese  magistrate, 
or  public  official,  civil  or  military. 

mandarin-duck,  >. 

Ornith. :  Dendrrmesaa  (Air)  galericulata,  a  beau- 
tifully plumaged  species  from  the  country  north  of 
Pekin  and  the  bnsin  of  the  Southern  Amour,  it  is 
highly  prized  in  China. 

mandarin-orange,  ». 

>;<it.:   Citrus  nobilis,  a  variety  of  Citrus  auran- 

tiltl/l. 

man  da  rin'.  r. '.    [MANDARIN,*.] 

Dueinii:  To  give  an  orange  color  to  silk  or  wool 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  partially  decom- 
poses the  surface  of  the  fiber. 

•man  da  rin  iss,  s.  [Eng.  mandarin; -ex.]  A 
female  mandarin.  (Lamb.) 

•man  da  rin  Ic,  ii.  [Eng.  mandarin; -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  mandarin  ;  befitting  a  mandarin. 

•man  da  rin  -I8.m,  ».  [Eng.  mandarin;  -ism.] 
Government  by  mandarins ;  the  spirit  or  character 
of  mandarins. 

man  da-tar-9,  man  da  t5r  ?,  ».  [Fr.  man- 
datairf .  from  I. at.  mandafurn  =  a  mandate  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  at  Ital.  manda/orio.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  to  whom  a  command, 
charge,  or  mandate  has  been  given. 

"Sendingthelr  mnndnloru  with  a  mtuqtutmr  to  Doctor 
Hammond's  lodging."— Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  viil. 


mandible 

U.  Technical: 

1.  Canon  Laic:  A  person  to  whom  the  Pope  1 
by  his  prerogative,  given  a  mandate  or  order  for  1 
benefice. 

2.  Common    ioic:  One  who  is   authorized,  and 
undertakes  without  a  rocom|>on8e,  to  dp  some  a< 
for  another  in  re.-pectto  the  thine  bailed  to  him. 

man  -date,  ».  [Fr.  mtindut,  from  Lat.  mandafun 
=  a  charge,  order,  or  command,  nent.  sing,  of  wmii 
dutus,  pa.  par.  of  maiido=to  commaud;  Sp.  i  It-1 
mundufo.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  order,  a  command,  a  cha 
an  injunction,  a  commission. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Canon  Law:  A  rescript  of  the  Pope  comman 
ing  the  ordinary  collator  to  put  the  person  there 
named  in  possession  of  the  first  vacant  benefice  I 
his  collation. 

2.  Eng.  Law:    A  judicial   charge,  command,  < 
commission:  abatement  of  goods  without  rewar 
to  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or  to  have  i 
act  performed  about  them. 

3.  Scots  Law:  A  contract  by  which  one  persone 

Eloys  another  to  act  for  him  in  the  management  c 
is  affairs,  or  in  some  particular  department  < 
them,  which  employment  the  person  accepts,  an 
agrees  to  act.  The  person  giving  it  is  called  U 
mandant  or  mandator,  and  tuo  person  undertakil 
the  mandatory. 

man  da    tor,  a.    [Lat.,  from  mandatus,  pa. 
of  mando=to  command,  to  direct.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  director ;  one  who  gives  orde 
or  directions. 

"  A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate,  bat  I 
master  and  u  mandator  to  his  proctor," — Ayliffe:  Par?* 
gon. 

II.  Late: 

1.  A  bailer  of  (roods. 

2.  A  person  who  deputes  another  to  perform  a 
mandate.    [MANDATE,  II.  3.] 

man   da  t6r  y1,  a.  &  8.    [Lat.  mandajoriu*.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Containing  a   mandate,  command, 
precept,  or  injunction  ;  directory. 

"He  usurped  more  than  a  mandatory  nomination  of  the 
bishop  to  be  consecrated." — At>p.  t'ther:  On  Ordination. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  MANDATARY  (q.  v.). 

man-del  -a-mlde,  «.  [English  monde/(tc),  and 
amide.  J 

CeHs'CHOH 

Organic  Chemistry:  CgH7O>'NH2= 

GONE* 

Obtained  by  heating  to  180"  in  a  scaled  tube,  a  mix- 
ture of  benzoic  aldehyde,  hydrogen  cyanide,  and 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  or  hexagonal 
tables,  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  .slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  131".  Heated  with 
baryta  water  to  lH6*.it  is  converted  into  barium 
mandelate  (CnHiO^Ba,  which  crystallizes  in  rhom- 
bic tables,  soluble  in  water. 

man    del  ate,  s.    [Eng.,  ic.,  mandeJ(ic) ;  -are.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  mandelic  acid. 

If  Ammonic  mandelate  is  a  yellowish-white  pow- 
der, difficult  to  crystallize.  Soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Baric  mandelate  crystallizes  in  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
copper  Bait  is  a  beautiful  light  blue  powder,  which, 
when  heated,  gives  off  bitter  almond  oil. 

man  del  Ic,  a.  [Gcr.  mandei=an  almond ;  Eng. 
sutf. -ic.j  (See  the  compound.) 

mandellc-aclds,  «.  pi. 

Chem.:  CuHgOj^CeHvCHfOHJ'CO'OH.  Phenyl- 
glycollic  acid.  Formobenzoic  acid.  An  acid  pre- 
pared by  heating  bitter  almond  oil  with  hydrochlo- 
ric or  sulphuric  acids,  and  extracting  by  moans  of 
ether.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  tables,  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  anu  ether,  and  melts  at  115" 
with  loss  of  water  into  a  yellow  oil,  which  on  cool- 
ing solidifies  to  a  gum.  Heated  above  its  melting 
point  it  diffuses  an  agreeable  oilor  resembling 
white-thorn  blossoms.  Mandelic-acid  contains  the- 
elements  of  bitter  almond  oil  and  formic  acid.  It 
neutralizes  bases  completely,  and  expels  carbonic 
acid  from  its  compounds. 

•mande  ment,  'maunde  ment.  ».    [COMMAND- 
MENT.]    A  command,  a  commandment,  a  mandate. 
"  II*'  schewed  the  Erie  Kogere  the  pape's  mandfrnrnt." 
Robert  de  llrunne,  p.  807. 

man  der, «.    [MAUNDER.] 
man   der  II, «.    [MANDREL.] 

man  dS  vllle,  «.  IProb.  a  corrupt,  of  O.  French 
iii'iinlil.  uittiirfi'Hr.]  [MANDIL.]  The  same  as  MAN - 

DILION    (q.  V.). 

man  dl  We,  «.  [From  Lat.  mandilnila  and  m,n. 
ilii'itlitm.  from  mando=to  chew;  Fr.  mandibule  • 
Prov.  A  Sp.  i 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,    b8r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     rndte,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ts,     ce      e;     ey      a.       qu  -  kw. 


mandibula 
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manettia 


A  notomy : 

1.  Human:  Tho  inferior  maxilla,  or  two  mandi- 

hl'-s  may  be  >ai<l  to  In-  llnitml  in  the.  iuforior  maxilla 

or  lower  jaw.    «Junin.) 

2.  t'vni I*" roti >•'  ; 

(I)  (Among  Vetebrates  in  general):  Tho  lower 
jaw  answering  to  the  maxilla  inferior  in  man.  [l.J 
[Huxley.) 

('^}  (Among  Birds,  pi.):  Tho  upper  and  lower 
rostra  (if  the  beak.  (Huxley.) 

(HI  i  Am»ny  Arthropoda,  pi.):  The  upper  pair  of 
cephalic  appendages  used  as  jaws.  (Hujcley.)  In 
in-rris  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  upper  and  outer 
pairuf  jnws.  (Omen.) 

(41  (Among  Mollusks) :  Used  of  the  beak  in 
Cephalopoda,  (\ifltttlson.) 

man  dlb -u  la  I  pi.  man  dlb'-vi-lSB),  s.  [Lat.= 
a  jaw.  |  A  mandible  (q.  v.). 

man  dlb  u-lar,  a.  [MANDIBULA.]  Pertaining 
nr  belonging  to  the  jaw.  Thus  there  is  a  mandibu- 
tiit-  arch. 

man  dlb  u  la  ta,  «.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
in 'i  ,11 1  i /ni  1 1 1  tun,  from  Lat.  mandilfula,  mandibulum.] 
[MANDIBLE.  | 

Kntom.:  According  to  Clairvillp,  Stephens,  &c.,  ft 
primary  division  or  sub-class  of  insects  containing 
t  IIO--M  which  have  jaws_  for  mastication,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  have  a  suctorial  mouth. 

[iNHKl'T.  | 

man  dlb'  u  late,  a.&s.    [MANDIBULAK.] 

A.  -Is  adjective: 

Kn/oiii. :  Having  mandibles,  as  distinguished  from 
a  suctorial  mouth. 

B .  As  substantive : 

Kntnm. :  An  insect  of  the  sub-class  Mandibulata 
(q.  v.). 

man  dlb  -u  lat-Sd,  a.  [MANDIBULATE.]  Tho 
same  as  MANDIBULATE,  a.  (q.  v.) 

man  di  bu  11  lorni,  a.  [Lat.  mandibula,  mun- 
(fi'/<n/iiui  =  a  jaw,  and  /orma=form.J 

1.  Xool. :  Having  the  form  of  a  mandible. 

2.  Kntoiu.:  Having  the  lower  jaws  hard,  horny, 
and  like  the  upper  jaws  in  form. 

*man  dil,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mandil,  mandillf,  from 
Lat.  inantelluin,  mantdum=&  table-cloth,  a  cloak, 
a  mantle. )  A  sort  of  cloak  or  mantle. 

"man-dll  -l6n  (1  as  y).  t.  [O.  Fr.  mandil;  Ital. 
mandiglione.]  A  kind  of  loose  garment ;  a  soldier's 
cloak. 

"  A  mandilinn,  that  did  with  buttons  meet, 
Of  purple,    large,   and    full   of    folds,   curl'd  with  a 
wurmful  nup. — Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  x. 

man  -di  5c,  man  1  6c,  «.  [From  mandioca,  its 
n. HIM-  in  Brazil.] 

Hot.:  A  euphorbiacoous  plant,  Manihot  utilix- 
shnti.  [CASSAVA,  MANIHOT. J 

mandloc-plant,  s.    [MANDIOC.] 

•rnand  rnent,  s.    [MANDEMENT.] 

man  d&-lln,  man -d6  line,  s.  [Fr.  mandoline, 
numdnlf,  mnndore,  from  Ital.  mandola,  mandora.] 

Mimic :  An  Italian  fretted  guitar,  so  called  from  its 
almond  shape.  There  areseveral  varieties,  each  with 
dilTrrent  tunings. 
Tho    Neapolitan, 
considered  the 
most  perfect,  has 
four      strings 
tuned     like     the 
violin,  i.  e.,G,  D, 
A,  E.    Th«  Milan- 
ese, next  in  favor.  Mandolin 
has    live    double 

strings  tuned  G,  C,  A,  D,  E.  A  plectrum  is  used  in 
tin-  right  hand,  and  the  left  is  employed  in  stop- 
ping the  strings.  It  is  written  on  the  (i  clef.  In 
the  Neapolitan  mandolin  the  E  strings  are  of  cat- 
gut, the  A  strings  of  stool,  the  D  strings  of  copper, 
and  the  G  strings  of  catgut  covered  with  copper- 
wire.  The  compass  is  about  three  octaves. 

•man  dom,  s.  [Eng.  Minn,'  -dom.]  The  state  of 
tiriiii:  a  man;  manhood;  men  collectively.  (£.  B. 
Bfotcning.) 

man   dbre,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music:  The  same  as  MANDOLIN  (q.  v.). 

man-drag   6r-a,  s.    [Or.  mandragoras.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  soporific  potion  prepared  from 
•ome  plant  of  the  genus  described  under  2.    (M\\- 

DBAKE.] 

"Give  me  to  drink  mandragora." 

Shtikesp.:  Antony  aiiti  Cltopatra,  i.  u. 

2.  Botany:  A  genus  of  Solanaceap,  tribe  Atropeo?. 

JJaiidrttijora  oflicinalis  is  the  mandrake. 

man   drake,  s.    [MANDBAGOBA.] 

1.  Anihrop.  <£  Folk-lore:  From  the  rudo  resem- 
blance of  the  bifurcated  root  to  the  human  figure 

many  superstitious  notions  have  gathered  round 
this  plant,  Columella  calls  it  scmihomo  (v.  19),  and 


Pliny  speaks  of  the  precautions  with  which  it  was 
to  I)  >  plucked  up  (.11.  -V.,  xxv.  94).  Bulleine's  Wit/- 
wark  of  Defense  is  a  mine  of  quaint  lore  on  the  uub- 
jrrt,  and  Browne  (Vulgar  Errors,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 
follows  in  his  track.  On  being  torn  from  the 
ground,  the  mandrake  was  feigned  to  utter  groans 
inspiring  horror  (Cyril  Tournour:  Atheist's  Trag- 
edy,v.\),  causing  madness  (Shakesp.:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iv.  3;  Webster:  Duchess  of  Idalfi,  ii.  5),  or 
even  death  (Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2).  It 
was  an  emblem  of  incontinence  (Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2) ;  soporific  qualities  were  attrib- 
utod  to  it  (Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  v.  1) ;  it  was 
used  in  magic  (N 'abbes:  Microcosmus,  iv.),  and 
formed  an  ingredient  in  love-potions  (Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melnn.  (ed.  1881),  p.  550). 

2.  Scrip.:  Hob.  dhudhtam,  a  pi.  word,  correctly 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  mandrakes  (Uuuusis.  xjcx.  U, 
15, 16;  Bong  of  Solomon  vii.  13). 

mandrake-apple, «. 

Bot.:  Tho  fruit  of  the  mandrake.  It  is  beautiful, 
fragrant,  and  in  no  way  poisonous. 

man  drel,  man  drll,  'man  der  II,  «.  [A 
corrupt,  of  Fr.  mandrm=a  punch,  a  mandrel,  prob. 
from  Or.  manrfru=au  inclosed  space,  a  sheepfold, 
the  bed  in  which  the  stone  of  a  ring  is  set.] 

1.  Lathe :  An  arbor  or  axis  on  which  work  is  tem- 
porarily  placed  to  bo  turned.    Tho  arbor  which 
revolves  in  the  beadstock  of  a  lathe  and  carries 
the  upper  pulley,  and  also  the  chuck  or  face-plate 
if  one  bo  used. 

2.  Much. :  Tho  revolving  spindle  of  a  circular  saw 
or  a  circular  cutter.    As  the  annular  bush  slips 
upon  the  mandrel,  its  conical  face  penetrates  the 
central  orifice  in  the  saw  and  maintains  its  concen- 
tricity; an  elastic  packing  intervenes  between  the 
bush  and  the  end  collar. 

3.  Forg. :  A  round  rod  of  any  desired  diameter, 
used  in  giving  an  interior  cylindrical  form  to  a 
forging,  as  a  nut  or  hollow  spindle. 

4.  Oast.:  A  plug  around  which  a  body  of  metal 
or  glass  is  cast. 

mandrel-lathe.  «.  A  lathe  adapted  for  turning 
hollow  work,  which  is  clasped  by  a  chuck  on  the 
end  of  the  mandrel  in  the  headstock  ;  or  for  turning 
long  work  which  is  supported  by  the  head  and  tail 
centers.  It  is  tho  usual  form  of  well-made  lathes 
for  metal  and  wood-turning. 

man  -drill,  s.  [Fr.  manilrille,  from  the  native 
name.  (Buffon.)  Huxley  thinks  tho  English  is 
from  man,  and  </ri'/i=a  man-like  apo  (Man's  Place 
in  Nature,  p.  10).  J 

Zoology :  Cynocephalus  Maimon  (Jformon),  an 
African  baboon.  Itwas  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  (//.  A.,  2, 11,  2)  under  the 
name  of  Choaropithecus  (Hog-a|>o).  A  full-grown 
mnlo  measures  about  five  foot  when  erect ;  thohair 
is  light  olive-brown  above,  and  silvery-white  be- 
neath. It  has  a  small  pointed  yellow  beard,  and 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  tho  head,  which  gives 
the  whole  face  a  triangular  appearance.  Nichol- 
son says  (Zoology,  p.  7:£i)  that  it  is  "rendered  prob- 
ably without  exception  tho  most  disgustingly 
hideous  of  living  beings  by  tho  possession  of  largo 
blood-rod  natal  callosities,  and  of  enormous  cheek- 
protubprancos  striped  with  brilliant  colors  in  alter- 
nate ribs."  Mandrills  are  insectivorous:  and,  in 
addition  to  their  immense  canine  teeth,  approach 
the  Carnivora  in  many  points  of  anatomical  detail. 

'mini  du  ca  Me,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  »iaiu/uco= 
to  chow ;  Sp.  manducable.]  Capable  of  being  maii- 
ducated  or  chewed ;  fit  for  eating. 

tman  -du-cate,  «.  /.  [Lat.  manduratut,  pa.  par. 
of  inanduco.  an  extension  of  ma«(io=to  chow.J  To 
chow,  to  masticate,  to  eat. 

" When  he  manilitcates  Much  unwholesome,  such  un- 
pleasant fruit." — Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  p.  252. 

tman  du  ca  -tion,  s.  [Latin  manducatio,  from 
manducatus,  pa.  par.  of  manduco  =  to  chew;  Fr. 
manducation;  Sp.  manducacion ;  It.al.  marui«ca- 
ztone.]  Tho  act  of  chewing,  masticating,  or  eating. 

tman -du  ca-tSr-y1,  a.  [English  manducat(e); 
•ory.]  Pertaining  to,  fit  for,  or  employed  in  chew- 
ing or  masticating ;  as,  manducatory  organs. 

man  du    cus,  s.   [Lat.=a  glutton.] 

Greek  <£  Roman  Antiq.:  A  comical  figure,  repre- 
senting a  glutton  or  gormandizer,  carried  in  proces- 
sions and  comedies  to  create  laughter. 

mane,  s.  [Icel.  mOn  (genit.  manor,  pi.  manar) ; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  &  Dan.  man;  Dut.  mtian;  O.  Dut. 
mane ;  Ger.  mdhne ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mana  ;  \Vel-  myngcn 
=  &  mane,  from  mirn=the  neck.]  Tho  long  hair 
growing  on  tho  upper  part  of  tho  neck  of  some  ani- 
mals, as  horses,  lions,  &c.,  and  hanging  down  on 
one  or  both  sides. 

"  Kach  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam, 
Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed." 

Soott!  Lat  of  the  Last  illnttrtl,  1.  28. 

mane-sheet,  s.  A  sort  of  covering  for  the  upper 
part  of  a  horse's  head. 


maned,  a.    [Eng.  man(e)  ;•'•'.  I    Having  a  mane. 
maned  ant-eater, s.    [ANT-EATEB.] 
maned  fruit-bat, «. 

Zool.:  Pteropus  jubatus,  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands. 

•mane'-f  Sire, «.   [O.  Fr.] 

Old  Armor:  Armor  for  tho  mano  of  a  horse. 

ma  nege  <ge  as  xh),  ».  [Fr.  manege  or  manege, 
from  Ital.  wa/u'</yu>=management  of  a  horse.]  A 
school  for  training  horses  and  for  teaching  horse- 
manship; a  riding-school ;  the  art  or  science  of 
breaking,  training,  and  riding  horses;  horseman- 
ship. [MANAGE,  ».] 

«ma-n8ge'  (ge  as  ih),  r.  /.  [MANEGE,  «.]  To 
break  in  and  train  a  horse  for  riding  or  for  grace- 
ful performances. 

ma    ueh,   «.    [Hebrew  iiutmh;  cf.  Greek  mna.] 

[MlN.\.| 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  weight  among  ancient 
Hebrews.  Its  amount  cannot  bo  precisely  deter- 
mined ;  the  passage  (Ezck.  xlv.  12)  relating  to  the 
subject  being  ambiguous.  It  may  moan  that  there 
were  three  manehs,  one  of  twenty  shekels,  one  of 
twenty-five  shekels,  and  one  of  fifteen ;  or  it  may 
signify  that  the  manch  was=2Of25+15=60  shekels. 
Gesenins  thinks  the  former  to  bo  the  more  probable 
hypothesis. 

man'-8-quIn  (qu  as  k),  i.  [Fr.  mannequin-n 
manikin  (q.  v.).]  An  artist's  model  made  of  wood 
or  wax. 

ma  ne§,  ».  pi.  [  Lat.,  prob.  from  *mani>,  *manu» 
=good ;  the  first  form  survives  in  imntunto  =  huge, 
immense;  tho  second  in  Gonita  !/</"</  thr  good 
mother,  to  whom,  Pliny  says,  the  Romans  used  to 
sacrifice  a  puppy.] 

Roman  Muth.:  The  Good  Ones,  a  euphemistic 
expression  for  tho  infernal  deities  (as  benevolent 
spirits)  opposed  to  larva*  and  lemures  (q.  v.).  In 
the  description  of  the  funeral  rites  of  Polydorus, 
Virgil  (££n.  iii.  62-68)  lias  a  noted  passage  on  tho 
ceremonies  witli  which  the  Manes  wcro  worshiped. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  shades  not  yet  deified. 
The  Manes  might  be  called  up  by  magic  (ih.iv.  49(1). 
they  were  invoked  to  bo  present  at  funeral  rites  (v. 
99).  and  from  them  came  deceptive  dreams  (vi.  89»). 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  1872,  ii.  1201.  mentioning  that 
the  Romans  inscribed  on  their  tombs  *'  D.  M.  "  { Diitt 
Afanibus),  remarks  that  "  the  occurrence  of  this 
'  D.  M.?  in  Christian  epitaphs  is  an  ofU:n  noticed 
case  of  religious  survival. 

manes-gods,  g.  pi. 

Comparative  Religions:  Tho  Dii  Manes  of  the 
Romans.  [MANES.] 

"The  early  Romans,  ascribing  to  their  man<?a-0mbt  a 
love  of  human  blood,  duly  administered  to  it." — Herbert 
Spencer:  frin.  of  Site  int.,  1. 

manes- worship, .--. 

Anthrop.:  The  term  adopted  by  Tylor  to  denote 
the  worship  of  tho  dead,  whether  of  an  ancestor  of 
tho  particular  worshiper,  or  of  some  deified  hero 
of  his  race.  It  has  a  very  wide  range  both  in  time 
and  space.  Herbert  Spencer  (Prim.  Social.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  xx.)  thinks  it  developed  from  the  universal — or 
almost  universal — belie'  in  an  other-self,  which  sur- 
vived after  death,  and  that  manes-worship  was  the 
outcome  of  a  desire  and  endeavor  to  propitiate  the 
ghost.  Ho  brings  forward  evidence  as  to  its  exist- 
ence among  Turanians  and  Arvans.  and  notes  that 
among  the  Jews  the  offerer  of  first-fruits  to  Jehovah 
was  required  to  say  that  he  hail  not  "  given  thereof 
foj  the  dead."  (Deut.  xxvi.  14;  cf.  Eccles.  vii.  :«; 
Tobit  iv.  17.)  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Orig.  of  Civil., 
1882,  p.  318)  says  of  manes-worship  that  it  "  is  a 
natural  development  of  the  dread  of  ghosts,"  and 
both  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  1873,  ii.  120)  and  Spencer 
(loc.  cit.)  soo  in  the  CM  It  us  of  saints  in  the  Roman 
Church  "  a  survival  of  the  manes-worship  of  a  less 
advanced  ago."  [HAOIOLATBY.] 

manes-worshiper,  s.  One  who  worships  the 
spirits  of  tho  departed;  one  who  practices  manes- 
worship  (q.  v.j. 

"The  Chinese  mane*-u>orshiper  may  see  the  outer  bar- 
barians come  back  .  .  .  intosympathy  with  his  time- 
honored  creed."— Tulor:  Prim.  Cult.  <  1873,1,  i.  148. 

*f  A  copious  bibliography  will  bo  found  in  Lub- 
bock and  Tylor. 

ma  net  -tl,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hort. :  A  variety  of  rose,  used  as  a  dwarf  stock  in 
budding. 

ma  net  -tl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Xavior  Manetti, 
prefect  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Florence,  and 
author  of  Regnum  Vegetabile,  1756.  (Fox(o,i.i  I 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  (  inchonacea3,  family  Cincho- 
nidee.  It  consists  of  climbing  underslirubs  from 
tropical  America.  The  root  of  llanettta  cordffott* 
is  valued  in  Brazil  as  a  medicine  in  dropsy  and 
dysentery. 


boll,    b<5y;     p6ut,    Jdwl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     5nln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  chun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     deL 
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manganeae-hedenberglte,  «. 

Min.:  Avariety  of  hedenbergitn  (q.  v.),  contain- 
ing alxivn  six  per  cent.  i,f  protoxide  of  manganese. 
Kouiid  at  Ve.ter  SilflxTgct,  Oalarnc,  Sweden. 

manganese-idocrase, «. 

Min.:  \  variety  of  Vesuvianite  (q.v.),occurringin 
brown  slender  crystals  at  Ala,  mid  San  Marcel, 
Piedmont.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Sismonda. 
it  contains  over  seven  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of 
manganese. 

manganese-oxide, ». 

Uin.:  The  same  as  BRAUNITE,  HAUMMANNITB, 
MANUANITK.  PSILOMELANE,  and  PYBOLUUTB  (see 
those  words). 

manganese-phosphate,  «. 
Min.:  The  same  as  TKIPLITE  (q.  v.),  and  TBIPBT- 
LINE  (q.  v.). 

manganese-silicate, «. 

Mineralogy:  The  same  as  RHODONITE  (q.  v.),  and 
TEPHKOITE  (q.v.). 

manganese-sulphide, «. 

Min.:  The  same  as  ALABANDITE  (q.v.),  and  II  \r- 
ERITE  (q.  V.). 

manganese-tan  tallte, «. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Tantalite  (q.  v.),  or  Columbite 
(q.  v.),  of  a  reddish  to  blackish-brown  color,  by 
transmitted  light  a  tine  red.  An  approximate  anal- 
y-is  yielded,  tantalic  (columbic)  acid,  8.V5;  protox- 
ido  of  manganese,  inn  ;  protoxide  of  iron.  H'42 ;  lime, 
III.  Occurs,  with  various  other  minerals,  at  Utoe, 
Sweden. 

IT  Manganese-alum  =  Apjohnite;  Manganesc-am- 
phiboln=  Rhodonite;  Manganese-arsenide  =  Kane- 
ite;  Manganese-blende,  Manganese-glance  =  Ala- 
bandite :  Manganese-borate=>Su«8e.rf'fe ;  Manganese- 
carbonate= Rhodochrosite ;  Manguneso-chrysolite= 
Tephroite;  Magnesite-opidote=Pu>dinonfi7«,'  Mau- 
ganeso-garnot=3pemar[ife;  and  Manganese-spar- 

man  ga~n6s  -1-an, a.  [Eng.  manganes(e) ;  -inn.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  manganese ;  having 
tho  qualities  of  manganese. 

man  ga  n£s  -Ic,  a.    [English  manganese) ;  -ic.] 
Tho  same  as  MANGANIC  (q.  v.). 
man  ga  nes,   1  urn, ».   [MAGNESIUM.] 

man  gan  Ic,  ".  [Eng.  7»ian<;an(ese) ,'  -ic.]  Ob- 
tained f rom  manganese  (q.  v.). 

manganic-acid, ». 

Chem.:  This  acid  cannot  exist  in  the  froe  state. 
It  is  found  in  combination  when  caustic-potash  is 
fused  with  levigated  manganic  oxide,  but  tho  salt 
is  very  unstable. 

manganic-dioxide, «. 

Chem.:  MnO,.  A  neutral  substance  occurring  in 
the  minerals  pyrolusite  and  varvicite.  Tho  facility 
with  which  it  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
renders  it  a  very  valuable  oxidizing  agent  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  as  well  as  in  somo  manufac- 
tures. 

manganic-oxide, «. 

Chem.:  Mn.,i);i.  Occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral 
braunite. 

man  gan  Ite,  «.  [Ger.  mangan=  manganese ; 
stiff,  -ite  (Min.).  Named  by  Haidingcr;  Ger.  man- 
ganit.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral occurringincrys- 
tals  longitudinally  striated.  Crystals  sometimes 
twinned.  Hardness,  4'0;  specific  gravity,  4'2-4'4 
luster,  sub-metallic ;  color,  dark  stoel-gray  to  iron 
black;  streak, reddish-brown, opaque, though  some 
times  translucent  in  thin  splinters.  Composition 
Sesquioxide  of  manganese,  89*8;  water,  10*2;  cor 
responding  with  the  formula  MnjO.UO.  Occurs  in 
metaliferous  veins  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
finest  crystallized  spi-cimens,  however,  havinu  been 
found  iii  veins  traversing  felsito  at  llfeld,  liartz. 
Germany. 

man  ga  -nl  urn,  «.    [MANOANESIUM.] 

man  gan- 6-,  pref.    [MANGANESE.] 

man  gan  6-cal  -(He,  s.  [Pref.  mangano=,  and 
Eng.  culcite;  Ger.  nmnyanoculcit.} 

Mineralogy: 

1.  A  mineral  occurring  in  rhombic  prisms  and 
sheaf-like  groups  of  crystals,  also  diverging,  and 
resomblingarugonite  (q.v.).  Hardness,  t  :,;  specific 
gravity,  :nc(7;    In   ter,  vitreous;  color.  Holered   to 
white  faintly   tinged   with   red;  streak,   eoloih--. 
<  'omposii  ion  :  A  carbonate  of  manganese,  with  car- 

of   limo,  magnesia,   and  iron.    Found  at 
Schemnitz.  Hungary. 

2.  A  variety  of  calcite  (q.  v.),  containing  variable 
amounts  of  carbonate  of  mangane-e. 

man -gan  6  lite,  ».    [Pref.  mangano-,  and  Gr. 
lithoM  —  a  stone ;  Ger.  mangftnolith.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  RIKHXIM  i  >.    -i.  v.). 


maneuver 

maneuver,  manoeuvre  fas  ma  no  -v8n, «.    Kr. 

.1   the  band,  from    Low  Lai.  tniinHnpera, 

nt'i „,,/••,-, i.  from  Hi    the   hand,  and 

to  work:  I, at.  O/MM   'uenit. 

>rk  .   Sp.  man(o6ro=handiwork ;  nmin'- 

to  work  with  the  hands,  to  maneuver;  Ital. 

i  he  working  of   a  ship;  manoviare=to 

dp.] 

I.  A  reguhited  movement,  evolution,  or  change  of 

tkn,  as  of  a  body  of  troops,  a  number  of  ships, 

a   military  or  naval  evolution  or  movement 

for  the  piir|...-e  of  distributing  the  forces  in  the 

manner  t<>  meet  the  enemy. 

"Thi»  Ixild  and  manterl;  mnntrurrr  proved  decl«lre."— 
Bilikum:  Jliil.  <irr,it  Britain  (April 8,  1782). 

\n  artful,  adroit,  or  skillful  move,  proceeding 
or  action;  skillful  management. 

"By  which  maniruvrr  I  took  thecredit  of  having  travelad 
like  a  gentleman. "—Ottstrvtr,  No.  88. 
:i.  A  silly  affected  trick  to  attract  notice. 

maneuver,  manoeuvre  (as  ma,  nd  -v8r),  v.  t. 

4  t.      [MANEfVKB,  «.] 

A.  Inlrunxitirt •: 

I.  To|,erfonn  maneuvers;  to  move  or  change  posi- 
tions auioiik'  troops  or   ships    for  the  purpose  of 
-  ih^r  aiivantawe  in  attack  or  defense,  or  iu  mil 

inr  training  and  discipline. 

'2.  To  manage  or  contrive  matters  with  address, 
art,  or  skill;  to  employ  intrigue  or  stratagem  to 
effect  a  purpose. 

B.  Trant.:  To  cause  to   perform   maneuvers   or 
evolutions ;  to  change  the  positions  of  in  maneu- 

maneuverer,  manoeuvrer  (as  ma  no  vrSr), ». 
IKng.  mrineuver;  -cr.J  One  who  maneuvers  or  111- 
trigueg, 

"Thl» charming  widow  Beaumont  Is  a  manaeuvrfr." — 
jV/««  Edgneortk:  Miuiortirrino,  CO.  i. 

"man  f  ul,  *man  -f  nil,  o.  [Eng.  man,  and /«//.] 
Having  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  bold,  spirited,  daring, 
bravo,  courageous. 

min '-t ul-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  manful;  -/«.]  In  a 
manful,  brave,  or  courageous  manner ;  like  a  man ; 
boldly,  bravely. 

"Hiti  long  red  coat,  well  brimhed  and  neat, 
HemUH/ul/1/dHl  throw."— Catcprr:  JoHx  Otlpln. 

man'-f  til  nSss,  "man  f  ul  nSsse,  «.   [Knglish 
/"/;  -jicga.J    The  finality  or  stute  of  bem«  man- 
ful; manliness,  braver}',  boldness,  courage,  spirit. 

mang,  prep.  [A.  S.  yemang.]  In  the  midst  of ; 
among  (q,  v.). 

man  ga  bej,  «.  [From  Mangaboy  in  Madagas- 
car, of  which  place  Buffon  supposed  it  to  bo  a 
native.] 

/.,,/. ;  Cercopithecuu  irtkiops,  on  African  monkey. 
<'ok>r  reddish-brown,  becoming  red  on  the  top  of 
t  he  head.  There  is  a  white  band  between  the  eyes, 
which  is  continued  onmach  side  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  whence  its  popular  name.  White  Kyelid 
Monkey.  The  last  molar  in  each  lower  jaw  resem- 
bles those  of  Semnopithecus. 

man   ga  nate,  ».    [Eng.,Aic.,  mangan(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  manganic  acid. 

man  ga  nefje,  «.  [A  word  formed  by  Gahn  by 
metathesis,  from  roaynigi'um,  the  name  which  he 
lir-i  gave  it.] 

Clu-iii.:  Symbol,  Mn;  atomic  weight,  55.  A  dia- 
tomic metallic  element,  proved  by  Pott,  in  1740,  to 
bo  distinct  from  iron,  but  the  metal  itself  was  flrst 
eliminated  by  Gahn  (1774).  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  peroxide  (black  oxide  of  manganese) .and 
ns  sulphide  and  carbonate.  The  metal  has  bo«n 
prepared  in  two  ways:  ilrst.  by  reducing  the  oxide 
with  oil  and  charcoal  in  a  closed  crucible,  and  also 
by  reducing  the  fluoride  by  sodium  in  a  hessian 
crucible  heated  in  a  blast  furnace.  The  metnl 
obtained  by  tho  flrst  method  is  soft  and  brittle,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  S'013;  that  by  the  second  is 
brittle,  but  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  specific 
«rravity=7"206.  Both  varieties  have  a  grayish-white 
color,  but  liy  exposure  to  the  air  speedily  bee.. 
oxidized.  Manganese  enters  into  compounds  liotli 
as  a  base  and  also  as  an  acid  radical.  It  forms 
several  well-characterized  oxides. 

manganese-apatite, «. 

Afi'ii.:  A  variety  of  apatite  (q.  v.)  found  at  Horrs- 

jOberg,  \VYrmlancl,  Sweden,  and  said  t ntain  a 

not. 1 1,1 1-  amount  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 

manganese-brucite,  ». 

Min. :  A  varity  of  Brucite  (q.  v.).  containing  over 
14  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  mannaiie-e.  Occurs 
with  hausmannitc  at  the  Jukobsborg  mine,  Worm- 
land,  Sweden. 

manganese-chloride, «. 

Mineralogy:  According  to  Soncclii.  this  mineral 
occurred,  associated  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  in 
the  -.aline  encrustations  or  sublimations  formed  at 
rial  at  the  eruption  of  1855. 

Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     car,     rile,     full;     trf,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


mangily 

man  gan-6  phf  11  -Ite,  ».  [Pref.  iiiungano-,  and 
Or.  ;>AyH«n  =  a  leaf;  (Jer.  manoanophyU.] 

Min.:  \  micaceous  mineral,  occurring  in  thin 
scales.  Color,  bronze  to  copper-red  ;  streak,  pale 
red.  Composition:  BiliM.DS'&ti;  alumina.  111);  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  2r4(l;  protoxiili-  of  iron. 
lime,  ;1'20;  magnesia,  la-ill  ;  imtash  and  sixla.  r,'M  ; 
loss  by  ignition.  1'tK).  Dissolves  in  hyilrochloric 
acid,  silica  separating  in  the  form  of  the  original 
scales.  Closely  related  to  Alurcite  fq.  v.).  Found 
with  many  mineral  species  at  Pajsberg,  r  ilipstad, 
Sweden. 

man  gan  6  si  der  -Ite,  «.  [Prof,  mangano-,  and 
Eng.  riderite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  rhodochrositfl  (q.  v.)  contain- 
ing carbonate  of  iron.  An  approximate  analysis 
yielded  a  result  which  corresponded  nearly  to  the 
formula  ZMnC'Oj+FeCOj.  Found  in  globular  forms 
resembling  spheerosidorite  (q.  v.)  at  various  places 
in  Hungary. 

man  gan   6  s.ite,  «.    Pref.  mangano-;  * 
live,  and  suff.  -ite  (  Jfm.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  minute 
octahedral  and  dodecahedral  crystals,  but  rarely  in 
cubes.  Cleavage,  cubic.  Hardness,  5-6;  specific 
gravity,  5'18;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  emerald-green 
when  fresh  broken,  but  becoming  black  on  expos- 
ure. Composition:  Protoxide  of  manganese,  08*04  ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  (r42  ;  magnesia,  I  '71  ;  lime,  irlti. 
tho  resulting  formula  being  MnO  ;  isomorphous  with 
periclase  (q.  v.).  Found  with  various  minerals  in 
a  manganesian  dolomite,  also  in  calcite  and  brucite 
(q.  v.),  in  localities  in  Sweden. 

man  gan  6  stlb  -I-Ite,  «.  [Prefix  mangano-; 
Lat.  ttibium.  from  Gr.  «(i(n  =  antiinony.  and  suff. 
-ite  (ifin.).] 

Min.  :  A  black  granular  mineral  resembling  haus- 
munnito.  but  of  a  blacker  color.  Crystallization 
probably  orthorhombic.  Composition:  Antimonic 
acid,  24-09;  arsenic  acid,  7'44;  protoxide  of  mangan- 
ese, 5.V77;  protoxide  of  iron,  .VO;  lime,  4'fi2;  mag- 
nesia, 3U  Its  formu 

man  gan  ous,  a.  [English  niangan(ete)  ;  -out.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

manganous-oxlde,  .-•. 

Chem.:  MnO,  is  a  basic  body,  obtained  by  heating 
tho  carbonate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

man  gan  skier  -ite,  s.  [Ger.  mun0an=man- 
ganoso;  Gr.  si-(<7ro»=hard,  and  suff.  -lie  (Jfiu.).J 

Min.  :  Tho  same  as  RHODONITE  (q.  v.). 

•mang  -corn,  *m8ng  corn,  *mong-corn,  nubst. 
[A.  S.  menoun=tomix,  tomingle  (1'rov.  Km,'.  w«  »'/• 
miny),  anu  Eng.  corn.]  A  crop  of  several  varieties 
of  corn  grown  together;  a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye  or  other  species  of  corn. 

•mange,  ».  *.    [Fr.  manger,  from  Lat.  m«>uJuco= 
to  chew.]    [MANDCCATE.]    To  eat. 
**Ye  huve  manned  overe  mache  that  muketh  yow  b« 
syke."  Ptera  rintriinin,  p.  142. 

mange,  «.  [From  the  adj.  maiiny  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr. 
mangeiton.] 

Vet.  Sury.:  A  disease  of  the  skin  occurring  in 
dogs,  horses,  cattle,  <!cc.,  and  similar  to  tho  itch  in 
human  beings. 

man   gel  wfir'-iel,  s.    [MANOOLD-WTTRZEL.] 

man'  ger,  s.  [Fr.  mangeoire,  from  manger—  to 
oat,  from  Lat.  ma?uiuco=to  chew.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  trough  or  box  in  which  corn  or 
fodder  is  placed  for  horses  or  cattle  ;  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  rack  for  hay. 


2.  Shipwrighting:  A  space  abaft  the  hawse-holes 
on  the  working-deck,  bounded  by  planks  lying 
athwartships,  and  serving  to  prevent  the  water  t  hat 
comes  in  at  tho  hawse-holes  from  flooding  the  rest 
of  the  deck. 

manger-board,  *. 

A'nuf.:  The  board  or  bulkhead  on  a  ship's  deck 
that  separates  the  muuger  from  tho  other  part  of 

the  deck. 

•man  gSr-jf,  'man  ger-Ie,  «.  [Fr.  manger  =  to 
oat.]  The  act  of  eating. 

"All  the  while  that  Gamolyn 
Had  held  hia  manyfrie." 

Chauffr:  Ookr'»  Tatt. 

man-gif  -Sr-a,  «.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Eng.,  (kc., 
mango,  and  Lat.  fero=to  bear,  to  produce.  ] 

hoi.  :  A  genus  of  Auacardiacew,  consisting  of 
trees  of  alternate,  stalked,  entire  leaves,  ami  pan- 
icle^ of  ^rnal)  pinkish  or  yellowish  (lowers.  Mangi- 

I-    the    Mango  Iq.  V.).      Tho    fruit  of  J/. 

ftvfra/icu  is  used  in  India  medicinally.  Thecoarae- 
flavored  fruit  of  M.ftetiila  is  eaten  in  Tena-^erim. 
of  which  the  tree  is  a  native,  and  where  it  is  culti- 
vated, 

man  -gl  1?,  adr.  [English  mangy;  -ly.]  In  a 
mangy  manner:  foully,  meanly. 

"Oh.  thin  ftoundft  mangily, 
Poorly,  and  wurvily  in  a  itoaldler'*  mouth." 

Kr.oo,..  <r  Flit.:  Tltt  faitr  Out,  11.  S. 


manginess 

man -gl-ness,  *maun-gy  nesse,  ».  [English 
iii'in'i'i',  -/c'.s.s-.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  ln-in;; 
•ium«y  ;  (lie  state  of  being  infected  with  the  mange. 

man'  gle  (1),  v.  t.  [A  weakened  form  of  ma»v- 
iv/i-ii,  u  freq.  from  Mi. I.  Eng.  manfon  =  to  iniiini, 
frtin i  A.  S.  !"•  mancian—to  mutilate,  from  Lat.  man* 
cua^ntaiincfl,  niiitilatctl.  ] 

1.  Lit.:   To  maim,  to  mutilate;  to  cut  with  re- 
pcati'd  blows  so  as  to  leave  a  ragged  or  jagged 
wound  :  to  hack,  to  lacerate ;  to  disfigure  by  cutting 
or  hacking. 

"Had  thy  mangled  bleeding  cor(*e  been  found, 
Thy  relict*  hud  reposed  in  Trojan  ground." 

Pttl:   I'lrt/tl's  Xueiil,  vi. 

2.  Fi<i- .'   To  destroy  the  symmetry  or  complpte- 

of;  to  mutilate;  to  spoil  or  mar  by  bungling, 
ignorance,  or  mismanagement. 

"The  organ  part  was  thoroughly  mangled." — Athen- 
<rum,  Feb.  25,  1882. 

man  gle  (2),v.  t.  [Dut.  manaelen  =  to  roll  with 
a  rolling-pin ;  mangel-stok=&  rolling-pin  ;  Ital.  mnn- 
gano;  a  modification  of  Low  Latin  mum/umtm, 
manganus  =  a  mangonel  (q.  v.),  from  Gr.  mangga- 
•On.]  To  roll  or  smoothe  clothes  with  a  mangle  ;  to 
calfiutor. 

"Might  have  got  np  my  linen  as  I  came  along — ha  !  ha  1 
— not  a  bud  idea  that — queer  thing  to  have  it  mangled 
when  it's  on  one." — Dickeiis:  Pickwick,  oh.  XV. 

man'  gle,  s.  [MANGLE  (2),  w.l  A  machine  in 
which  damp  clothes  are  smoothed  by  roller  press- 
ure. The  old-fashioned  mangle  had  a  box  weighted 
u  it  Ii  stones  and  reciprocating  upon  rollers  which 
ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  clothes,  spread  upon  a  pol- 
i-ln'd  table  beneath.  The  improved  mangle  for 
smoothing  and  stretching  woven  goods  previous  to 
'•tari-liiiig  and  calendering,  has  a  number  of  rollers 
fixod  in  n  strong  frame,  and  capable  of  being  forced 
togpthor  by  levers  or  screws.  In  some  mangles,  the 
hoi  torn  rollers  have  groovos  diverging  from  the 
cmtcr,  so  as  to  spread  the  cloth  outwardly  toward 
rarli  edge  as  it  passes  through,  removing  the 
creases.  _ 

"Regular  mangle — Baker's  patent— not  a  crease  in  my 
coat."— Dickens:  Pickteick,  ch.  XV. 

mangle-rack,  «. 

Murh.:  A  rack  having  teeth  or  opposite  sides  en- 
gakred  by  a  pinion,  which  meshes  with  the  opposite 
f-idrs  alternately.  Thus  the  continuous  rotary  mo- 
tion of  the  pinion  is  converted  into  a  reciprocating 
motion. 

mangle-wheel,  «.    A  wheel  used  in  mangles  for 

Sri'ssinR  clothesl  having  a  curved  double  rack  upon 
:,  the  object  being  to  drive  the  weighted  box,  by 
menus  of  a  continuous  rotary  motion  of  the  driv- 
ing-pinion, to  the  shaft  of  which  a  handle  is 
attached.  As  the  pinion  is  rotated,  it  passes  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  teeth  of  the  rack  alter- 
nately, giving  a  reciprocating  rotary  motion  to  the 
wheel,  which  drives  the  box  to  and  fro.  The  shaft 
of  the  pinion  traverses  a  groove  in  the  wheel  as  the 
pinion  passes  from  one  side  of  the  rack  to  the 

OtlllT. 

man  -gler  (!),«.    [Eng. mangl(e)  (1),  v.;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  mangles,  mutilates,  or  breaks  incut- 
ting  ;  one  who  mutilates  or  disfigures. 

"Coarse  mangier*  of  the  huznnn  face  divine, 
Faint  on."  Tickell:  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

2.  A  machine  for  grinding  meat,  to  render  it  more 
easy  to  masticate  or  stew.    A  masticator. 

man -gler  (21,s.  [Eng.  manglM  (2) ;  -en]  One 
who  uses  or  works  a  mangle ;  a  calenderer. 

man  gll  St  -I-a,  «.  [Latinized  from  the  Javan- 
ese name  of  tho  species  defined.] 

Bot. :  A  gouns  of  Maguoliaceif,  tribe  Magnolieee, 
consisting  of  five  species  from  tropical  Asia.  They 
are  tall  trees,  with  entire  loaves  and  showy  flowers. 
The  white  solid  wood  of  Manylietiti  qlauca  is  made 
into  collins  in  Java,  being  supposed  to  preserve  the 
rnrpsi'8  put  into  them  from  decay. 

man -g6,  s.    [Native  name  mangha.] 

I.  Botany: 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  Mango  tree,  also  tho  tree  itself. 
It  is  Manrfifera  initial,  an  umbrageous  tree,  wild 
on  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  tho  Chntia  Nagpore 
Hills  and  tlio  Naga  Hills,  and  cultivated  all  over 
India.  The  fruit  is  considered  one  of  the  vary  best 
in  India;  it  is  laxative.  The  bark  of  the  root  and, 
to  a  certain  extent. of  tho  stem  is  used  in  diarrhoea, 
Ac.  Tho  young  loaves  are  good  for  pectoral  com- 
plaints, tho  old  ones  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  The 
seeds  are  anthclmintic  and  the  resin  of  tho  bark 
antisyphilitic.  Tho  seeds  contain  gallic  acid.  The 
bark  and  tho  loaves  yield  an  inferior  yellow  dye. 
Tho  dry  unripe  fruit  is  used  as  a  mordant,  espe- 
cially in  dyeing  with  safBower.  Tho  leaves  and  the 
bark  are  used  in  parts  of  India  in  tanning.  Tho 
bark  and  kernel  a»o  given  in  diarrhoea.  The  galls 
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of  tlit>  kernel,  if  snuffed,  stop  blooding  from  the 
nose..  The  kernel  LJ  an  an thelmlntio;  it  is  used  also 
lu  bleeding  piles  and  ruonorrhagia. 


,  potargu, 


'  What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
•o,  champignons,  cavarer" 

Ktna:  On  Cookery. 
2.  A  green  musk  melon  pickled. 
IT  The  Mountain  Mango  is  Clusia  flava,  tho  Wild 
Mango  (1)    <  Yn.sm  flava;    (2)   some  species  of  Ir- 
vingia. 

II.  Ichthy.:  The  same  as  MANGO-FISH  (q.  v.). 
mango-bird, ». 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Indian  Oriole 
(Oriolus  kundo). 

mango-fish, «. 

Ichthyology :  Polynemut  paradistut  or  longifllis, 
known  in  India  as  the  Tupsee.  It  is  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  found  in  tho  Bay  of 
Bengal,  ascending  the  Gauges  and  other  rivers  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Its  popular  English  name  has 
reference  to  its  beautiful  yellow  color,  resembling 
that  of  a  ripe  mango. 

mango-ginger,  t. 

Bot.:  Curcuma  amada. 

man  g6ld  wOr  zel,  man  -gel  wur  zel,  subst. 
[Ger  mangio/(i=beet,  and  wursel=root.  \ 

Bot.  &  Agric. :  Beta  vulgaris.  variety  macrorhiza. 
It  is  cultivated  chiefly  as  fodder  for  cattle.  Tho 
roots  are  used  for  food ;  they  have  sugar  enough  in 
their  composition  to  bo  profitably  extracted,  as  is 
the  case  with  ordinary  beet. 

•man  g&  nel,  *man  ga  nel,  *mang  nel,  mbst. 
[O.  Fr.,  from  Ital.  manganello,  mangano,  from  Low. 
Lat.  inn mi'i limit,  manganus,  maru/ona,  from  Gr, 
mangganon=&  machine  for  defending  fortifica- 
tions.] An  engine  of  war  employed  to  batter  down 
walls  and  hurlstones  and  other  missiles. 

'man  -gft  nlsm.  s-ubst.  [MANGONIZE.]  Tho  act  of 
mangonizing,  or  setting  off  to  advantage. 
*man  -g&  nlst,  ».    [MANQONIZE.] 

1.  One  who  mangonizes  or  furbishes  up  worthless 
articles  for  sale. 

2.  A  slave-dealer. 

*man  g6n  Ize,  v.  trans.  [Lat.  mangonlzo,  from 
mango=ft  dealer  who  furbishes  up  worthless  things 
for  sale ;  a  slave-dealer.] 

1.  To  furbish  tip  for  sale ;  to  set  off  to  advantage. 

2.  To  fatten,  as  slaves  for  sale. 

man  g6  steen,  man  g6  stan,  />.  [Malay  man- 
gostans.  the  name  of  the  fruit.  (Laurent  Garcin. 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.)J 

Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  two  forms) :  The  fruit  of  Garcinia  man- 
gostana,  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  filled 
with  a  sweet  pulp.    The  tree  bearing  it  grows  in 
Malacca,  and  is  cultivated  in  South  Tonasserim. 
The  rind  of  tho  tree  is  used  as  an  astringent  in 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  especially  in  tho  chronic 
diarrhoea  of  children. 

2.  (Of  the  form  mangostan) :   AI/KH-II ntltnn  man- 
gostana. 

If  Wild  mangosteen  : 

Bot. :  Embryopteris  glutinifera. 

mangOBteen-oll,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  (,'iir- 
cint'u  ui'tii'ii. 

man    g6  Stln,  s.     [English   mangosti.unn');    -in 


maniable 

man   grove,*.    [Malay  tnanggi-manggi.] 
linttiny  : 

1.  Sing.:  Rhizoiihnrn  inanylf.   1  1  has  aerial  roots. 
It  covers  immense  tracts  of  coast  within  thotrop- 
i<v-,   rooting  down  to  low-water  mark.      The  seed 
germinates  on  the  tree,  fending  down  roots  into  the 
water. 

2.  PI.:  The  order  Rhizophoracow  (q.  v.). 

IT  Black  or  Olive  Mangrove  is  A  vicennia  tomen- 
tota.  The  Brazil  or  White  Mungr<.  unia, 

tomentosa,  though  sometimes  that  uaino  is  given  to 
Layuncularia  rucemosa. 

mangrove-bark,  «. 

Bot.  (t  Comm.  :  The  bark  of  Rhizophora  mucro- 
nntn,  Bruyuierti  gymnorhiza,  Aviccnnia  ojflcinalis, 
Ceriops  cundolleana,  C.  roslturyhiana,  and  Kun- 
dellia  rheedii.  They  are  valuable  for  tanning. 
(Prof.  Watt.) 

mangrove-hen,  «. 

Ornith.:  Ballus  lonfiirottrii,  a  South  American 
and  West  Indian  bird.  Above  it  is  of  a  faint  ash- 
color,  with  the  chin  nearly  white  ;  beneath  it  Is 
white  with  a  ferruginous  tint. 

man  g?,  "man  -giS,  *maunge,  a.  A.  ».  [French 
ma«<7£=eaten,  pa.  par.  of  manger=to  eat.] 

A.  .la  adj.:  Infected  with  the  mange;  scabby. 
mean. 

"Away,  thou  Issue  of  s  mangy  dog." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

*B.  As  rubst.:  Mange. 

"  The  dog  whose  mdnyy  e«tn  away  hishaire." 

.Sfupi//(ON:  JurriHtl,  viii.  42. 

man  ha   den,  8.    |  M  I.MI  M  .1  -.  .  | 

man  ha  ter,  *.  [Eng.  man,  and  hater.]  One 
who  hates  man  or  society  ;  a  misanthrope. 

"  Rousseau,  of  Geneva,  a  professed  manhatrr,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  a  philosopher  enraged  with  more  than 
hall  of  mankind."—  Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  oh. 
viii. 

man  -helm,  s.    [MANNHEIM.] 

man  hole,  s.  (Eng.  man,  and  hole.']  A  hole  in 
a  cesspool,  drain,  iron  boiler,  tank,  or  a  chamber  or 
compartment  of  an  iron  ship,  designed  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  a  man  for  examination,  cleansing,  and 
repairs.  In  boilers  and  tanks  it  is  usually  secured 
by  a  bridge  and  bolt,  so  as  to  render  it  water, 
steam,  or  air  tight,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  drains, 
the  cover  is  a  lid  with  an  air  tight  joint  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  sewer  gas. 

manhole-door,  «.  The  cover  or  lid  of  a  manhole 
in  a  boiler  or  tank. 


. 

Chem.:  CjoHj^Os.  A  golden  yellow  crystalline 
body  contained  in  the  husk  of  the  fruit  of  Garcinia 
mangostana.  The  dried  husks  are  boiled  in  water 
to  remove  the  tannin,  and  then  treated  with  hot 
alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
mangostin  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  crystalline  sub- 
stance, destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  forming 
neutral  solutions.  It  melts  at  190%  without  loss  of 
water,  to  a  dark-colored  liquid,  which  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  an  amorphous  mass.  It  reduces  gold  and 
silver  from  their  solutions,  but  is  not  precipitated 
by  any  metallic  salt,  excepting  basic  acetate  of 
load.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  the  lead  salt 
appears  to  have  the  formula  ^joHu-jOs'SPb-jO. 

mangue ,  s.    [N  ative  name.  ] 

Zool.:  Crofsarchui  obscurus.  This  single  species 
of  its  genus  is  from  tropical  Africa.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Mampelon,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
inches  from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  which  is  about 
eight  inches.  The  body  is  thick  and  stout,  the  fur 
brown,  lighter  on  the  head ;  the  ears  short,  the 
snoutlong,  flexible,  and  projecting,  like  that  of  the 
Coati.  The  secretion  from  the  anal  glands  is  ex- 
tremely fetid. 

man  gouste  ,  «.  [Fr..  from  mungoos,  the  name 
of  the  animal  in  various  Indian  language^.  I 

Zool. :  Herpeztea  ( Viverra,  Linn.)  ichneumon. 
[ICHNEUMON.] 


man'-hood,  'man  node,  «.  [English  man,  and 
hood.] 

1.  Human  nature,  as  opposed  to  divine  or  spirit- 
ual nature  or  being. 

"  Not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  Godhead."  Milton:  /'.  I..,  xii.  389. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man,  as  opposed 
to  the  state  or  condition  of  one  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man,  as  opposed 
to  a  woman  ;  the  opposite  of  womanhood. 

"  Fit  you  to  your  manhood." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbellne,  III.  4. 

4.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man  as  opposed 
to  a  boy  or  child  ;  the  state  of  being  an  adult  male. 

"Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous." 
Shakesp.,  Richard  111.,  IT.  4. 

5.  The   qualities   that    become   a    man  ;    manly 
qualities  ;  as,  bravery,  fortitude,  honor,  &c. 

"And  holds  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks, 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispian's  day." 

Shakesp.:  Uenrv  V.,  it.  3. 

ma  nl  a,  *ma  nle,  «.  [Lat.  mania,  from  Greek 
mania  =  madness,  frenzy,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr. 
meno>=mind,  spirit;  Eng.  mind,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Madness,  frenzy;  intense  excitement. 

2.  A  vehement  desire  or  longing  for  something;  a 
craze  ;  as,  to  have  a  mania  for  collecting  old  china, 
Ac. 

II.  Mental  Pathol.:  A  disorder  of  the  impulse 
or  propensities  ending  in  disordered  intellect  with 
excitement.  The  mind  is  usually  a  complete  chaos, 
and  kindness  or  affection  only  seems  to  irritate, 
instead  of  soothing.  All  the  faculties  are  usually 
involved,  differing  thus  from  monomania.  The 
most  frequent  forms  are  homicidal,  suicidal,  pyro- 
mania,  kleptomania,  uymphoinania,  and  mania-a- 
potn. 

mania-a-potu,  s.  Madness  from  drinking;  de- 
lirium tremens. 

'man  -I  a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  manier=to  handle, 
to  manage;  Lat.  manua^the  hand.]  Manageable, 
tractable,  docile. 


boll,    bdy-;     pout,    }<5wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejlst.    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -lion,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  b?l,     deL 
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ma  -nl  ac,  *m&  -nl  ak,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  mnnmjf, 
•s  if  from  .1  I..  Irom  ntaiu'a=maduoiis; 

Sp-.  1'nrt.  dt  Ital.  mnniaco.] 

A.  .IxiKlj.:  K.-iviii'.-  with  madness;  having  a  dis- 
ordered intelleft  ;  mad,  crazy,  lunatic. 

B.  A^llvll*t.:  One  who  has  a  disordered  intellect; 
a  madman,  a  lunatic. 

•ma  nl  a  cal,  a.  [Eng.  maniac;  -at.]  The  same 
as  MAM  .  .  a.  .|.  T.) 

"K[»ilnp«iii  and  jtiitiiin.'iit  lunaciee  uctially  conform  to 
the  age  of  the  moon." — tirew:  t'.mnut.  Sacra. 

man  I  car  I  a,  «.  [From  Latin  manirtr  -  the 
lon^  sl'-evos  of  a  tunic,  serving  for  gloves.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  spatln  .  | 

/•'»/.:  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Borasseee,  and  that 
section  of  it  characterized  by  having  pinnated 
loaves.  When  young,  however,  they  are  generally 
eniiro.  Manicaria  tuircifera,  tho  Ilussu,  is  a  palm 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Amazon.  Its  stem  is 
al»'iit  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  its  leaves  are  occasion- 
ally thirty  feet  lontr.  They  are  used  bv  the  Indians 
for  thatching  their  lints,  and  the  spathes  are  made 
into  biiim.  whence  tho  appropriate  specific  name 
saccifera. 

man  1  cate,  a.  [Lat.  munt'caru«=slecved,  from 
ui'inica  =  u  long  sleeve  ;  maniu=thn  hand.] 

lint.:  Interwoven  in  a  mass,  which  can  beeasily 
separated  from  tho  surface,  as  Cacalia  canescens, 
or  llui>li-urum  giganteum.  (Lindley.) 

Man  1  ch£B  an,«.<t».  [FromGr.  Jtanichaios; 
Lat.  M'tnirhceus,  from  Afunt  or  Manes,  an  Oriental 
philosopher,  saicl  to  have  been  born  in  Babylon 
•bout  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  cm- 
cilli-d  circ.  A.  D.  2itt.  Prof.  Adolf  llarnack  says 
"that  the  name  has  not  yet  been  explained,  and 
that  it  is  uncertain  if  the  word  bo  of  Persian  or 
Semitic  origin."  I 

A.  As  adj.:    Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  tho  tenets  of  Manichieism  (q.  v.). 

"The  .V,in/cft'r«in  system  is  one  of  consistent,  uncom- 
promUing  dualism,  in  the  form  of  a  fantastic  philosophy 
of  nature."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  xv.  483. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (nl.) :  Originally,  the  followers  of 
Muni  or  Manes ;  later,  tho  word  came  to  bear  a 
much  wider  significance,  including  those  who  held 
any  form  of  dualism,  or  tho  (iuostic  notion  of  the 
batefulness  of  matter  which  Manes  adopted. 

"The  Pope's  legate  marched  with  a  great  army  against 
the  Albigenses,  whom  he  called  &tanicttitan*."—J<irlui: 
Ecelen.  Illtt.  (ed.  lt*46),  ii.  802. 

Man  1  chae  Ism,  tMan-1  chee  Ism,  *.  [Eng. 
M«ntr lut'(nn)  (q.  v.),  f  Manichee ;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  religious  system  founded  by 
Mani  or  Manes,  who  either  claimed  to  be  or  was 
regarded  by  his  followers  as  tho  Paraclete  promised 
by  Josus  (John  xiv.  16, 17).  Tho  system  is  Dualism 
tempered  with  Gnosticism  rather  than  a  lapse  from 
primitive  Christianity.  Mani  postulated  two  primal 
beings.  Light  (God)  and  Darkness,  under  tho  simil- 
itude of  kingdoms,  and  from  the  latter  Satan  and 
his  angels  were  born.  Adam  owed  his  being  to 
Satan.  Continual  conflict  exists  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and,  when  the  Kingdom  of  Light  is  vic- 
torious, the  world  will  bo  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
supremacy  of  God  established.  The  ethics  of  the 
system  wore  severely  ascetic.  The  Manichtpans 
wore  divided  into  two  classes— the  "  elect"  and  tho 
"  hearers."  The  former  were  bound  to  observe  the 
throe  seals:  (1)  Of  the  mouth,  forbidding  animal 
food,  tho  use  of  wine  and  milk,  and  impure  speech  ; 
(-)  of  the  hands,  forbidding  the  destruction  of  life, 
whether  aiiimul  or  vegetable ;  and  (:ti  of  the  Itosom, 
forbidding  (probably)  marriage  (certainly  off- 
spring), since  woman  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of 
the  demons.  Tho  hearers  were  loss  strictly  bound. 
Tho  Old  Testament  was  rejected,  and  only  so  much 
of  tho  New  taken  as  suited  the  peculiar  tenets  of  tho 
sect.  They  had  a  kind  of  hierarchy,  fasting  was 
practiced,  and  among  t  he  later  Manichrrnns  rites 
existed  analogous  to  baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 
The  sect  spread  rapidly  in  the  East,  extended  to 
Northern  Africa,  when'  the'  persecmii f  the  Van- 
dals, in  the  latter  part  of  the  rtfth  century,  stamped 
them  out,  and  to  Southern  K.nrone,  win-re  some  of 
their  tenets  reappeared  later  in  the  doctrine-*  of  the 
i'anlicians,  and  later  still  in  those  of  the  Albigensos. 

"It  remain*  to  be  asked  whether  Buddhistic  elements 
can  also  be  detected  in  .V<inielurt*m.  Most  modern  schol- 
ars since  f.  O.  Baur  have  answered  that  question  in  the 
affirmative."— Enct/c.  llril.  (ed.  9th),  XT.  4K.Y 

Man  I  chees  ,  n.  ;</.    [  MAMCII.»:\N.  | 
Ch.  Hist.:  The  same  as  MAMCR.KAN,  B. 
"The    Hanlenees    rejected    the   Old  Testament   alto- 
gether."— Addis  and  Arnold:   Cain.  Viet.,  p.  Ml. 

man  -I  chord,  man  I  cor  d6n,  «.  [O.  Fr.  mant- 
cordon ;  Fr.  munirhordion,  froin<Jr.  tnnnochwdon, 
from  mono«=alone,  single,  and  rftoroe  =  a  string; 
Ital.  monocordo;  Sp.  &  Port,  manicor'tm.  | 

Music:  An  instrument  resembling  the  spinet  and 
harpsichord.  It  was  originally  a  monochord  (single 
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string),  and  U  referred  to  by  Girand  do  Calanson,  a 
poet  of  Provence.  It  was  iilayod  by  quills,  operated 
by  jacks  and  kej*  on  a  key-board.  It  w.i-  ouo  of 
tli»  predecessors  of  the  pianoforte. 

•m&n  -I-c5n,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  manifcoi=per- 

t.iiniiii»  to  madness;  wmiiirt  =  madness. )  A  species 
of  nightshade,  go  called  from  its  juice  being  sup- 
po-.-<|  to  produce  madness. 

man  I  cttre,  «.  [Lat.  nmntu=hand,  and  curare 
=  to  cure.]  One  whoso  business  it  is  to  care  for 
people's  bands  and  finger  nails. 

man  1  ciire,  a.  [Lat.  maniu— hand,  and  curare 
=  tocnre.  |  I'lTtaining  to  the  care  of  the  bands;  M-, 
a  manicure  set. 

man  I  d»,».;il.  [Mini.  Lnt.,&c.,  man(i'«)  (q.  T.)J 
Lat.  funi.pl.  adj.  sun.  -idae.] 

/.•M.:  Pangolins.  The  second  of  the  three  fam- 
ilies into  which  the  order  Edentata,  in  somo  classi- 
liiMtjons,  is  divided.  It  contains  but  one  genns, 
Mania  (q.  v. I. 

man  I  f8st,  'man  1  feste,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  mam- 
fi*t>.  from  Lat.  manifestwt  —  manifest,  evident; 
properly,  that  may  be  struck  by  the  hand,  palpable, 
from  maniu=the  hand,  and  *fettu>,  from  an  obso- 
lete verb,  *fend<>  (soon  in  defendo,  offendo)—to 
strike;  O.  Sp.,  Port.  &.  Ital.  manifesto;  Sp.  manifi- 
estn. ] 

A.  Ai  adjective: 

1.  Plain,  open,  not  concealed:  not  doubtful  or 
obscure ;  evident  to  the  eye  or  obvious  to  the  under- 
standing; not  difficult  to  besoenor  understood. 

"  God  was  manifrtt  in  the  flesh."—  1  Timothy  til.  16. 

*'l.  Detected,  convicted. 

"You  heard  not  he  was  falsa:  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifrtl:  the  bribe  revealed." 

liryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiii. 

*3.  Followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or  charge. 
"Calistho  there  flood  munifrnt  of  shame, 
And,  turned  a  bear,  the  northern  utar  became." 

llrij'lrn.     (Toad.) 

B.  -4*  substantive: 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  public  declaration,  a  manifesto. 
"  But  you.  authentic  witnesses  I  bring, 
Before  the  godi*,  and  your  ungrateful  king, 
Of  thU  my  manifest." 

Vri/den:  Homer's  lltatl,  I.  473. 

2.  Comm. .'  A  ship's  manifest  is  a  formal  state- 
ment of  a  cargo  for  the  use  of  the  Custom-houso 
officers,  and  usually  contains  a  list  of  all  the  pack- 
ages on  board,  with   their  distinguishing  marks, 
numbers,  and  descriptions,  all  of  which  details  are 
indicated  by  a  printed  form. 

man  -I-f  Sat,  v.  t.    [MANIFEST,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  make  manifest,  clear,  or  plain 
to  the  eye  or  understanding;  to  show  plainly,  to 
make  obvious;  to  display,  to  discover,  to  make 
known. 

"For  there  in  nothing  hid,  which  shall  not  be  man(- 
fested."—3lark  iv.  22. 

2.  Comm.:  To  exhibit  the  manifest  of.  or  declare 
at  the  Custom-house;  as,  to  manifest  a  cargo. 

man  -l-f  gst-a-ble,  *min  -I-fist-1-ble,  a.  \  Eng. 
manifest;  tittle,  -i6i<-.]  That  may  or  can  bo  mani- 
fested or  made  clear  or  plain. 

man  I  fes  ta  tlon, ».  [Lat.  manifentatio,  from 
maiu/fiffut^niauirest ;  Fr.  manifestation;  Sp.man- 
ihxtiicim:  Ital.  maniftitazionc.)  The  act  of  man- 
ifesting, disclosing,  or  discovering  that  which  is 
unseen,  secret,  orobscure ;  the  act  of  making  plain, 
evident,  or  clear  to  the  eye  or  obvious  to  the.  under- 
standing ;  display,  revelation, exhibition, discovery. 

"The  manifestation  of  bin  penonal  Talor."— Balelah: 
Uisl.  of  the  World,  ch.  Tii.,  g  2. 

man    I  feat  Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [MANIFEST,!).) 

•man  I  fest  ed  ness,  «.  |  Knitli-h  manifested; 
•  IK  »«.  I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  manifested. 

•man   I  fest  1  ble,  a.    [MANIFESTABLE.] 

man  I  fest  1?  •man-y  fest  ly,  mlr.  [English 
mnniffsl;  -lij.]  In  a  manifest  manner;  clearly, 
plainly,  evidently,  openly. 

"The  malicious  peraecntyng  of  the  cleare  trouth  HO 
maniffntli/  proued."— Tundall:  Works,  p.  17. 

man  1  fist  n£ss,  s.  [English  manifest;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  manifost;  plainness, 
clearness,  obviousness. 

man  1  fes  t6,  s.  [Italian=(«.)  manifest,  (».)  a 
manifesto,  from  Lat.  uiaui/mftu— manifest  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  public  declaration  nr  statement  of  somo  gov- 
ernment, sovereign,  or  leader,  proclaiming  certain 
opinion-,  motives,  or  intentions  in  reference  to  some 
act  or  line  of  conduct. 

*2.  A  manifestation  ;  evidence,  proof. 

"Succeeding  year*  produced  the  mnnlfmli  or  evidence 
of  their  virilitiea."—  tirownr:  yulaar  Error*,  bk.  lii.. 
ch.  ivii. 
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*man-I-f  eV-tft,  v.  i.  [MANIFESTO,  «.]  To  issue 
a  manifesto. 

"I  am  to  be  manifestoes  against."—  Rldiardtant  Cla. 
Titan,  viii.  261. 

man  I  fold,  •man-y-fold,  a.,  adi:  &  t.  [A.  S. 
manigfeald,  from  mamg—  m:\uy,  -feald,  suff.  =  -fold, 
froin/ea/</au  =  to  fold.J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Numerous   and  various   in   quality  or   kind; 
many  in  number;  multiplied. 

"  For  him  it  bore 
Attractions  manifold  —  and  this  he  chose." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

2.  Varying,    complicated,    or   comprehensive    in 
character  or  nature;  exhibiting  or  embracing  many 
points,  features,  or  characteristics. 

-  ThU  changeful  life, 
So  manifold  In  caret*."  —  Covper:  Task,  v.  780. 

B.  At  adv.:  By  many  times  or  degrees;  many 
times. 

"  There  is  no  man    .    .    .    who  shall  not  receive  i 
fold  more  in  this  present  time."—  Luke  xviii.  30. 

C.  Assubst.  :  A  copy  made  by  a  manifold-writ 

manifold-writer,  ».  A  contrivance  by  which  _ 
number  of  copies  may  bo  written  at  once,  the 
pressure  of  the  stylus  being  communicated  through 
a  number  of  leaves  of  thin  paper,  between  each  of 
which  is  a  greasy  sheet  of  colored  paper  that 
imparts  its  color  to  the  page  with  which  it  is  in 
contact. 

man  -I-f  61d,  r.  t.  [MANIFOLD,  a.]  To  multiply; 
specif.,  to  multiply  impressions  or  copies  of,  as  by 
a  manifold-writer. 

man  I  fold  ed,  >'.  [Eng.  manifold  ;  -ed.]  Hay 
ing  many  folds,  doublings,  or  complications, 

"And  manifolded  shield  he  bound  about  his  wrist." 
Spenser:  F.  o.,  U.  iii.  L 

man  I  fold  If,  adV.  [Eng.  manifold;  -ly.]  In 
a  manifold  mui,uur  or  degree  ;  in  many  ways. 

man  I  fold  ness,  8.  [English  manifold;  -IK-M.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  manifold  ;  multi- 
plicity. 


.    [Lat.  manu8=the  hand,  and 
ped  like  the  hand. 


man  I  form  (l),  a. 
/orma  =  shape.J    Shap 

•man  -I-form  (2)  (a  as  S),  a.  [Eng.  many,  and 
form.\  Of  many  forms  or  shapes;  multiform.  (C. 
Keade.) 

manlglion  (as  ma  nil  y6nl,  «.  [Ital.  maniglio 
==u  handle^;  dimin.  from  Latin  manus,=  a  hand.] 


Ordn.  :  One  of  two  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  cast  after  the  Uerman  form.  (Bailey.) 

man  I  not,  manl-hoc,  *ub*t.  [The  Brazilian 
name  of  the  plant.] 

Botany  : 

1.  A  genus   of    Euphorbiacew,    tribe   Crotonen. 
Manihiit  utiliseima,  the  Jatropha  manihot  of  Lin- 
nasus.  the  manioc  or  mainline,  is  a  shrub  about 
three  feet  high,  extensively  cultivated   over   the 
tropics.    Tho  root,  weighing  about  thirty  pounds, 
is   full   of    deleterious   juice,    but    being   rasped, 
bruised,  washed,  and  heated  on  iron  plates,  the 
poison  is  expelled,  the  harmless  residueconstituting 
Cassava  (q.  y.).    The  powder  which  floats  off  in  the 
water  when  it  is  washed  is  a  pure  starch,  and,  when 
it  settles  down,  becomes  Tapioca.    Arnotto  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the 
manioc. 

2.  Hibiscus  manihot. 

man-l-h5f-lc.  a.  [English,  Ac.,  manihot;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derivea  from  manihot  (q.  v.). 

manlbotlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  r«H>t  of  the  Jatropha  manihftt.  It  crystallizes 
in  prisms,  having  an  acid  taste,  and  forms  neutral 
salts  with  limo,  baryta,  and  magnesia. 

man  I  kin,  man  a  kin,  *man  nl  kin.  s.  [0. 
Dut.  mannekrn,  a  doable  dimiu.  from  man=man; 
Ger.  mfinnchen.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  man  ;  a  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 

"Forth  ruah'd  the  madding  manntkin  to  arms." 

Beattie:  Untiles  of  the  fiumlrt  and  Cranes. 

2.  Ar1,<tc.:  An  artificial  figure  representing  the 
human  body,  and  capable  of   being  dissected  to 


organs.  A  manikin  in  illustration  of  obstetric  sub- 
jects has  an  elastic  perineum,  uterus,  and  fostal 
head,  so  that  the  artificial  pans  may  simulate  the 
natural  action  of  parturition. 

man  II,  ma  nil  -1*  m,«.    [M.VMLIO.] 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amlfist,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    u8r,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    ilre,    rtr,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     »6n;     mute,    cub,    cUre,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as.    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


manilio 
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manned 


ma- nil -1-6,  s.  [Ital.  mani<ilii)=a  handle,  from 
^at.  i/mnlM— a  hand.  I 

1.  A  riugor  bracelet  worn  by  Africans  as  uu  orna- 
ient  for  the  lc«s  or  amis. 

2.  A  piece  of  copper  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  pass- 
ing as  money  among  certain  tribes  on  the  west 

oa.-t  of  Africa. 

Ma  nil  '-la-  (2),  Ma  nll-a,«.  [Soodof.] 
1.  Tlie  capital  of  the  I'hilippine  Islands. 
'_'.  A  kind  of  cheroot  manufactured  at  Manilla. 

Manilla-hemp,  «.  Hemp  made  from  the  flberof 
i  ipeciea  of  banana,  Musa.  textilis,  which  grows  in 
onie  of  I  he  East  India  islands.  It  is  a  very  valu- 
ihle  liber,  tho  tinorqualities  being  used  for  fabrics, 

ml  the  coarser  for  cordage.  Tho  chief  fabrics  are 
•Ian  ilia  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs. 

Manilla-rope,  ».    Rope  made  principally  in  tho 

hilippine  Islands,  of  the  fibers  of  a  species  of 
banana.  Jt,  floats  in  water. 

man'-I-Sc,  man  -I-h8c,  man  I-h8t,  s. 

Hot.:  A  name  for  Manihot  utilissima.  [MANIHOT.] 

man  1  pie,  s.  [Lat.  manipulus=(l)  a  handful, 
2)  a  rompiiny  of  soldiers  under  the  same  standard, 
i  band  of  men  ;  from  ?nnnit«=tho  hand,  and  *pu.iw 

lilling;  from  the  samo  root  as  Lat.  plenus,  Eng. 
full,  !•  r.  maniple,  Sp.  tnanipulo,  Ital.  manipoto.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Lanyuage : 

1.  A  handful. 

"Ilia1  seen  him  wait  at  court  there  with  his  maniples 
Of  |;iiinM-s."  BenJonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  2. 

2.  A  small  band  of  soldiers  or  men ;  a  small  troop. 

"Our  stnull  divided  maniples  cutting  through  nt  every 
ingle  "f  his  ill-united  mid  unwieldy  brigade. " — Milton: 
tffnliMnitd  Printing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jtomiin  Antiq.:   One  of  the  divisions  of   the 
Ionian  army.    It  consisted  of  sixty  rank  nnd  file, 

two  ollicers  called  conturionos,  and  one  standard- 
bearer  called  voxillarius.  Of  the  sixty  soldiers, 
twenty  carried  only  a  spear  and  javelins;  tho  re- 
maining forty  had  oblong  shields,  and  probably 
body  armor  also.  (Ramsay:  Roman  Antiq.) 

2.  Roman  Ritual:  One  of  tho  sacred  vestments 
assumed  by  a  bishop  after  the  Confiteorin  tho  Mass, 
ami  by  a  priest  after  the  stole  and  before  tho  chasu- 
ble.   It  is  attached  to  the  left  arm,  to  leave  tho 
right  at  liberty  for  ministering,  and  varies  in  color 
ami  character  with  the  vestment  (q.  v.).    It  is  also 
worn  by  the  deacon  and  subdoacon. 

*ma-nlp'-u-lar,  adj.    [Lat.  manipularis,  from 

m/;?i'/;<//;;x    a  maniple.] 

1.  ()f  or  pertaining  to  a  maniple. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  hands  ;  manual. 
"Safe  and  snug  under  his  manipular  operations." — 

Lyttun:  Tin-  Caxtons,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  vii. 

ma  nip  -u  late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  manipului=& 
handful,  a  maniple  (q.  v.);  Fr.  manipulcr;  Sp. 
manifniliti- ;  Ital.  mampofare.] 

A.  Ti-ttimitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  handle  or  operate  on  with  tho  hands ; 
to  work  up  with  tho  hands;  to  treat;  to  subject  to 
certain  processes. 

2.  t'iii..  To  operate  on  or  treat  skillfully  or  art- 
fully, generally  with  a  view  to  give  a  false  appear- 
ance to  ;  to  cook  ;  as,  to  manipulate  accounts. 

B.  Iiitrnns.:  To  use  tho  hands,  as  in  scientific 
experiments,  mechanical  operations,  artistic  proc- 

.  &c. 

ma  nip  u  la  -tion,  s.    [Fr. ;  Sp.  manipitlacion; 

Ital.  nutnipolazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. .'  The  act  of  manipulating  or  working  with 
tho  hands;  skillful  or  artistic  use  of  the  hands  in 
artistic  or  mechanical  operations  of  any  kind. 

'2.  fig. :  Tho  act  of  operating  on  or  treating,  so  as 
to  give  a  false  appearance  or  character  to;  tho 
turning  or  twisting  of  anything  to  serve  one's  own 
ends,  views,  or  purposea;  as,  the  manipulation  of 
accounts,  figures,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Animal  Mag.:  The   application  of   the    mag- 
netizor's  hands,  chiefly  to  the  hypochondria  and 
the  abdomen,  orto  diseased  partsof  those  on  whom 
it  is  sought  to  operate. 

2.  Alin, :  A  particular  mode  of  digging  ore. 

*ma-nlp'-u  la-tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  manipulat(e) ; 
-it'e.J  Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  manipulation. 

"The  innm'pitliitire  process  is  the  result  of  practice.' — 
Cation's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.  p.  287. 

ma  nlp'-u-la-t8r,  s.  [Eng.  manipulate) ;  -or.] 
One  who  manipulates;  specifically,  the  transmitting 
instrument  attached  to  the  dial  telegraph. 

tma-nlp -u-la-tBr-f,  adj.  [Eng. manipulate); 
•ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  manipulation. 


ma  nis,  s.  [Lat.  *mant»,  from  thedismal  appear- 
ance of  the  animals,  and  because  they  seek  their 
food  by  night.]  [MANKS.  I 

'/,<>ni.:  Pangolin,  or  Scaly  Ant-oator;  a  genus  of 
edentate  mammals,  belonging  to  the  group  Effcxli- 
ontia  (Diggers).  There  are  no  teeth,  the  ears  small 
and  indistinct,  the  tongue  round  ana  oxsertile.  The 
body  and  tail  covered  with  horny  imbricate  scales: 
tail  long.  They  can  roll  themselves  into  a  ball,  and 
are  then  protected  by  their  scales,  which  are  capable 
of  inflicting  pretty  severe  injuries.  The  genus  is 
confined  to  Africa  and  India,  and  the  best-known 
species  are  described  in  this  dictionary  under  their 
popular  names. 

Man  1 16,  Man  -I-tou,  suhst.  [Indian.}  Among 
American  Indians  tho  name  given  to  a  spirit,  god, 
or  devil,  or  whatever  is  an  object  of  religious  awe 
or  reverence.  Two  spirits  arc  especially  spoken  of 
by  this  name  ;  one,  tho  spirit  of  good  and  life,  tho 
other  the  spirit  of  evil. 

"  Gitche  Manila,  the  mighty, 
He  the  Master  of  Life,  watt  painted 
As  nn  egg,  with  points  projecting 
To  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens. 
Everywhere  is  the  Great  Spirit, 
Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol.' 
Mitche  Manila  the  Mighty, 
He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil, 
As  a  serpent  was  depicted, 
As  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpent. 
Very  crafty,  very  cunning 
Itt  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil, 
Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol." 

Longffllow:  Hiawatha,  xiv. 

man  I  trunk,  «.  [Lat.  maniw  (gouit.  ma»ii)  = 
tho  hand,  ami  truncus=tlio  trunk.] 

Kiitom, :  The  anterior  segment  of  tho  thorax  in 
insects. 

man  -kill  ?r,  s.  [Eng.  man,  nnd  killer. 1  One 
who  or  that  which  kills  a  human  being;  a  man- 
slayer,  a  murderer. 

man  kind,  'man  klnde, ».  &  a.  [A.S.  mancynn, 
from  ;/mn     man,  and  ci/nn=kiud,  race.    The  ;/  is 
excrescent.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Tho  human  race;  man  taken  collectively;  man. 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

;••.)"•.-  I-:**"'/  on  Man,  il.  2. 

2.  Tlio  male  part  of  tho  human  race ;  men  collect- 
ively, as  distinguished  from  women. 

"Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankind  as  with  womankind." 
—teriticus  xviii.  22. 

3.  Humanity,  human  feelings,  manliness. 

"O  you,  whose  minds  are  good, 

And  have  not  forced  all  mankind  from  your  breasts." 
Ben  Jonson:  Sf Janus,  v.  10. 

*B.  AII  adjective:  Resembling  man  or  men  in  form 
or  nature  ;  not  womanly  ;  unwomanly,  masculine, 
bold. 

"  So,  so,  'tis  as  't  should  be,  are  women  grown  so  man- 
kind! Must  they  be  wooing?"—  Beaum.  <t  Flet..-  Woman 
Hater,  iii.  2. 

manks, «.  &a.    [MANX.] 

•iman    less,  (i.    [Eng.  man;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  men. 

"  The  world  was  void    .     .    . 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manlett*.  lifeless." 

Ityron:  Darkness. 

2.  Not  manned  with  men. 

"  It  was  no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  fire-boats,  man/ex*, 
and  sent  upon  them  by  the  favor  of  the  wind  in  the  night- 
time."— Bacon.-  Of  a  War  with  Spain. 

3.  Unbecoming  a  man  ;  unmanly,  base,  cowardly, 
mean. 

tman  -iSss  19,  adv.    [Eng.  manless;  -;?/•]    In  nn 
unmanly  or  inhuman  manner ;  inhumanly,  cruelly. 
"She  saw  her  Hector  slain,  and  bound 
T'  Achilles  chariot;  manle*sly  drag'd  to  the  Grecian 
fleet."  Chapman:  Homer's  lliit'l,  xxii. 

man  like,  *man-llche,  *man  lyche,  a.  [A.  S. 
mnnlic.~\ 

1.  Resembling  a  man  in  form,  shape,  or  appear* 
ance. 

"Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  476. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  or  character  proper  to  a 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman ;  manly. 

man  11  ness,  s.  [English  manly;  -ne»s.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  manly  ;  the  attributes  or 
qualities  proper  to  a  man  ;  dignity. 

"Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief." 

<i:,lilamiln.   Deserted  Villaar. 

•man  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  man;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
little  man. 

man  -If ,  o.  &  adv.    [Eng.  man;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adject  ir- 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  man. 

"  But,  generous  youth,  sincere  and  free  declare 
Are  yon,  of  manly  growth,  his  royal  heir." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey  i.  268. 


2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  man;  manlike,  bravo, 
firm,  stout,  undaunted,  fearless. 

"And  scarce  did  manlier  nerve  uphold 
The  hero  Zal  lu  that  fond  hour." 

Mttore:  Firt.Worshlpers. 

3.  Having  tho  qualities  or  attributes  proper  to 
men  ;  brave,  stout,  strong. 

"Now,  clear  the  ring,  for.  hand  to  hand, 
The  manly  wrestler*  take  their  stand." 

>.»fr   IAI-IIJ  ..!  lit,-  Isike,  v.  23. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  man  ;  manfully,  courageously, 
boldly,  fearless!) . 

"  This  tune  goes  manly." — Shake*i>. :  Macoeth,  iv.  8. 

man  na,  ».  [Gr.  manna;  Hob.  man,  an  abbre- 
viation of  wan  /m  =  what  is  this?  because  the  Israel- 
ites, when  they  first  saw  it.  "said  one  to  another, 
It  is  manna:  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was.'1 
(Exod.  xvi.  15.  si.)] 

1.  Script.:  "A  small,  round  thing,  as. small  as  tho 
hoar  frost,"  which  lay  upon  tho  face  of  the  wilder- 
ness every  morning  except  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod. 
xvi.  14,  26, 27),  sent  by  Jehovah  as  bread  rained  from 
heaven  (ver.  4,  5),  and  continued  during  tho  whole 
forty   years   of    the  Israelite    wanderings    in  tho 
wilderness  (ver.  35).    It  melted  when  the  sun  be- 
came hot  (ver.  21),  and  if  left  till  next  day  bred 
worms  and  stank  (ver.  20).    An  omor  of  it  was  pre- 
served to  show  to  future  generations  tho  nature  of 
tho  food  divinely  provided  in  tho  desert.    Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  itwithsomoof  tho  other 
substances  now  named  manna  [2].    Some  of  those 
are  purgatives  rather  than  food ;  only  two  are  escu- 
lents—viz., Lecanora  (Parmelia)  esculenta  and  L. 
ajfflnis,  two  lichens.    These  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  bo  manna.    They  are  natives  of  Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  tho  Sahara,  and  Algeria.    [LECANOBA.] 

"And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night, 
the  manna  fell  upon  it." — lumbers  xi.  9. 

2.  Bot. :  A  concrete  discharge  from  tho  bark  of 
Frarinns  rotundi/olia  anil  some  other  species  of  tho 
genus,  including  in  the  south  of  Europe  the  Com- 
mon Ash,  f.  excelsior.    The  sweetness  is  duo  to  tho 
presence  not  of  sugar,  but  of  mannite  (q.v.).     A 
kind  of  manna  is  produced  by  a  species  of  Camel's- 
thoru,  and  is  obtained  by  shaking  the  branches.    It 
is  found  only  in  Persia  and  Bokhara,  not  in  India, 
Arabia,  or  Kgypt.     Eucalyptus  mannifera,  an  Aus- 
tralian tree,  exudes  a  substance  like  manna,  but 
less  nauseouK. 

IT  Manna  of  Hriancon  is  an  exudation  from  tho 
Common  Larch.  Manna  of  Mount  Sinai  is  an  ex- 
udation produced  by  tho  puncture  of  an  insect, 
Coccus  manniparuson  Tamarijc  mannifera.  The 
sweetness  arises  not  from  mannite,  but  from  sugar. 
In  Persia  a  similar  insect  produces  a  kind  of  manna 
on  T.yallica.  Poland  manna  is  (llyceriafluitans. 

3.  Citem  :  A  saccharine  juice  which  exudes  from 
certain   species   of   ash,   chiefly   fraxinus   ornus, 
found  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Asia 
Minor.    It  has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  honey, 
and  tastes  nauseously  sweet,  with  a  slight  acridity. 
It  is  soluble  ill  water  and  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous 
solution  readily  lundergoes  fermentation,  yielding 
a  liquid  with  a  peculiar  odor  and  containing  butyric 
ai- id.    The  analysis  of  manna  shows  it  to  consist  of 
manna-sugar,  mucilage,  a   reddish* brown   resin,  a 
sweet  gum,  and  not  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  in- 
organic matter. 

4.  Pharm.:    Manna,  tho  exudation  from  tho  in- 
cised bark  of  fraxinus  rotundifolia  and  F.  ttrniix, 
is  a  very  mild  laxative,  suitable  for  children.    It  is 
mixed  also  with  some  purgatives  like  senna,  but 
tends  to  produce  flatulence  and  griping.    (Garrod.) 

manna-ash,  s. 

Bot.:  Omits  europcea  or  Fraxinui  ornui.  It  grows 
on  the  skirts  of  mountains  in  Calabria.  Between 
tho  middle  of  June  and  the  end  of  July  the  manna 
gatherers  make  an  incision  in  the  bole  of  the  tree, 
which  they  deepen  the  second  day,  inserting  a 
maple  leaf  to  receive  the  gum.  Sometimes  bits  of 
reed  or  twigs  are  applied,  on  which  the  manna 
hardens  in  tubular  pieces  called  canali ;  these  be- 
ing considered  purer  than  the  rest,  fetch  a  higher 
price.  (London.) 

manna-croup,  *.  The  prepared  seeds  of  Glyceria 
fluitan*.  [(li.vcKiii  v.j 

manna-seeds, «.  pi. 

Bot. :  Glyceria fluitana. 

manna-trungebeen, «. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  manna  found  hi  Mesopotamia  and 
tho  adjacent  regions  on  hedysarum  alhagi.  (Lou- 
don.) 

manned,  *mand, pa.  par.  or  a.    [MAN,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Furnished  or  supplied  with  men. 
•2.  Blocked  up  with  men  or  bodies. 
"So  long  till  all  the  entry  was  with  bodies  tnanrf." 
Spenser:  f.  <).,  VL  xi.  46. 


boll,     b6y;     pa£lt,    J<5wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.      -tlon,     -slon  =  shun; 


ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      XenopLon,     exist,    ph.     f. 
-tlon,      -slon  =  zbun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


manner 
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mansion 


man  nor,  'man  er,  'man  ere,  «.    (Fr. mnniere, 

from  O.  1-  • .  habitual,  accustomed  to.  from 

:.:•  .  t.i   ii  in. lie,  from  main;  Lat. 

iK'ixi'*    tli>-   haml;    Sp.  munera;    Port,    manetra; 

1  t.l  1.    II!    '  r 

1.  The  mode  in  which  anything  is  done;  mode  of 
•n  ;  mode  or  way  of  performing,  doing,  or 
•in.:;  method,  style. 

L'.  Tim  customary  or  characteristic  stylo  of  acting 
or  I'omlucting  one  sself;  habitual  style,  bearing,  or 

•  •t ;  use,  custom. 

"Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them."— Aatt 
xvil.  2. 

3.  The  characteristic  -tvleof  writing  or  thought 
in  an  author,  or  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
an  artist. 

4.  (PL):  General  mode  of  life  or  living;  conduct. 

"  Morals  and  manner*  were  subjected  to  a  code  resem- 
bling that  of  the  synagogue."—  Jfocuu/ay.-  llitt.  Kng., 
oh.  1. 

5.  (PI.):    Behavior,  carriage,  deportment:  espe- 
cially ceremonious,  polite,  or   respectful    deport- 
ment; civility,  politeness,  breeding. 

"  I  dare  your  wont  objections:  if  I  blush. 
It  is,  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manner*." 

.Sna*e«j>.:  Itruru  fill..  Hi.  i. 

6.  Sort,  kind,  fashion. 

"  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  wind  and 
the  sea  obey  him?"— Hark  iv.  41. 

7.  Certain  degree,  fashion,  measure,  or  sense. 

IF  By    any    manner  of  meant:  By  any  kind  of 
means ;  by  any  means.     (Coiloq.) 
man  -nSred,  a.    [Eng.  manner;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  manners,  carriage,  or  de- 
portment; 1 1 1-1  io-,.,i,  minded,  affected. 

2.  Art. :  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  the  pecul- 
iar style  or  manner  of  an  author  or  artist ;  exhibit- 
ing mannerism. 

•man  nSr  hood,  «.  [English  manner;  -hood.] 
Manner,  way,  custom. 

man  nSr  Ism,  *.  [Eng.  manner;  -Urn.]  Adher- 
ence to  the  same  manner ;  tasteless  uniformity ; 
adherence  to  a  peculiar  style  or  manner ;  a  charac- 
teristic mode  of  action,  bearing,  or  treatment 
carried  to  excess. 

man  nSr  1st,  K.  [Eug.  manner;  -iti.]  One  who 
adheres  to  a  peculiar  style  or  manner ;  one  addicted 
to  mannerism ;  one  who  follows  one  uniform  and 
unvaried  style  or  manner,  whether  natural  or 
copied. 

"He  sometimes  succeeded  well,  though  a  strong  man 
nerlit."—U'alpole  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  Iv.,  cu.  iii 

man  n€r  II  ness,  *.  [Eng.  mannerly;  -tie**.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mannerly,  civil,  or 
polite  in  behavior  or  deportment;  politeness,  civil- 
ity, complaisance. 

man    ner  If,  a.  A  adt>.    [Eng.  manner;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  or  showing  good  manners ; 
polite,  civil,  courteous ;  not  rude  or  vulgar. 

"Mannerly  devotion  shows  In  this." 

Shakenp..  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  6. 

B.  At  adv.:    In   a    mannerly   manner;   politely, 
civilly,  courteously ;  with  civility  or  politeness. 

14  We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story." 

Shakeip.:  Cumbellne,  ill.  6. 

man'-nSrs, ». pi.   [MANNER,*.] 

•manners-bit,  *.  A  portion  of  a  dish  loft  by 
guests  that  tin-  ho-t  may  not  believe  himself  re- 
proached for  failure  to  make  sufficient  provision. 

•man  nSr  some,  a.  [English  manner*;  -innie.  ] 
Mannerly,  polite,  well-behaved. 

"  Mary  was  obliged  to  bite  her  tongue  to  keep  it  in  any 
way  mann«rsome.  —  Blackmort:  Crtppt  the  Carrier,  ii.  M. 

Mann  -helm,  Man  helm,  «.  [See  def.]  The 
name  of  a  town  in  Haden,  whore  the  substance  de- 
scribed below  was  first  made. 

Mannheim-gold.*.  A  bra--  used  by  jewelers,  as 
an  imitation  of  gold.  Copper,  3;  zinc,  1;  tin,  a 
small  quantity. 

man   nlde,  ».    [Eng.  mann(il<-);  suff. -ide.] 

Chem.:  <'nH|(|P<=t'6HuO«  — 2HjO.  A  compound 
obtained  by  boiling  mannite  with  butyric  acid.  It 
is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  at  first  sweet  to  the  taste, 
but  afterward  bitter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  differs  from  mannitan 
in  being  much  more  volatile,  evaporating  rapidly 
at  llu  . 

mann   Ing,  «.    [Eng.  man; -tno. J 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  supplying  with  men; 
as,  tlie  manning  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  day's  work  of  a  man. 

man  nlsh,  'man  Ish,  'mann  Ishe,  a.  [Eng. 
man:  -ith. J 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  man ;  proper 
to  the  human  species  ;  human. 
"  But  yet  it  was  a  figure 
Most  liche  to  mannfsthe  creature." 

flower.-  C.  A.,  vi. 


2.  Resembling   a  man   as   di>tinguished  from  a 
woman  ;  hence,  bold,  masculine. 

"The  horrible  mistake  of  adopting  the  role  of  a  man- 
ntin  woman."— Literary  World,  March  27,  18X5,  p.  2W. 

3.  Putting  on  or  simulating  the  character  or  ap- 
pearance of  manhood. 

"  We'll  have  a  swnnhing  and  a  martial  outside, 
As  many  other  mann/sA  cowards  have." 

Sltaketii.;  At  You  Like  It.  i.  S. 

4.  Proper  or  peculiar  to  man ;  characteristic  of 
man ;  human. 

"To  don  slnne  Is  mannfsn,  but  certee  for  to  persevere 
long  in  sinne  is  worke  of  the  divel." — Cnaucer:  Tale  of 
Hellbent. 

5.  Characteristic  of  the  ago  of  manhood ;  manly. 
"  And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 

Have  got  the  munntan  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground." 
Shakeip.:  CymoeHne,  iv.  2. 

man  -nlsh-ly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  mannish;  -ly.]  In  a 
mannish  manner;  like  a  man. 

man  nlsh  ness,  'man  -Ish  nease,  ».  [English 
mannuth;  -ne«*.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mannish ;  mascnlineness,  boldness. 

"But,  alas  I  the  painted  faces,  and  mantifinrfi*e,  and 
monstrous  diagulaedneee  of  one  sex." — Bp.  Hall:  Impreate 
ofOod. 

man   nl  tan,  ».    [Eng.  mannif (e) ;  suff. -an.] 

Chem.:  CeH^Os^'eH^OHJ.O.  A  syrup  with  a 
slightly  sweetish  tasto,  obtained  byheatingmaunite 
to  310  ,  or  by  boiling  it  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  By  long  contact  with  water,  or 
more  quickly,  by  boiling  with  baryta  water,  it  is 
reconverted  into  mannite.  Its  specific  rotatory 
power  for  the  transition  tint  is  (a)j  •  36'5. 

man  nltate,  «.    [Eng.  mannft(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  mannitic  acid. 

man   nite,  *.    [Eng.  mann(a) ;  suff.  -ifr.  ] 

Chem.:  (;6HuO«=r«H8(OH)«.  Mannitol,  Sugar  of 
Manna,  Sugar  of  Mushrooms.  A  sugar  very  widely 
disseminated  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurring 
in  the  leaves  of  Liguttrum  vulgare,  in  numerous 
bulbs,  in  fungi,  in  sea-weeds,  in  the  sap  of  the  apple 
and  cherry-trees,  limes,  Ae.  It  is  most  readily  ob- 
tained from  manna  by  treating  it  with  boiling 
alcohol,  filtering,  and  allowing  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion to  crystallize.  From  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in 
fine  silky  needles;  from  water  in  largo  transparent 
rhombic  prisms.  It  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  melts  between  160'  ana 
ITU',  and  boils  at  200%  distilling  with  very  little 
decomposition.  Mannito  may  be  prepared  arti- 
ficially from  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
evolved  by  sodium  amalgam. 

man  nit  Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  inannif(e);  snff. -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  mannite  (q.  v.j. 

mannitlc-acld,  *. 

CAem..-  (\H|...Oj  =  C5H«(OH)5-CO'OH.  A  mono- 
basic acid,  isoineric  with  gluconic  acid,  produced 
together  with  mannitose,  when  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  mannito  is  oxidized  by  plat- 
inum black.  It  is  a  colorless  gummy  mass,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
forms  salts,  which  contain  two  equivalents  of  a 
metal,  but  these  havo  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form. 

mannltic-anhydrlde,  «. 


Oroomc  Cfcem.:  C,jHjeOn(C«H8J«  SOn.  Man- 
nitic ether.  A  slightly  yellowish  compound,  having 
the  consistence  of  turpentine,  formed  by  beating 
mannite  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  230"  for 
three  hours.  It  has  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  mi  fermentable,  Upyogyrato  (a)  J=— 5'59,  and 
does  not  reduce  potassio-cupric  solution.  It  is  a 
true  ether  of  mannite. 

mannltic-ether,  ».    I  MAS-SITK  -ASUVDRIDE.] 

man   nl  tol, .«.    [MANNITE.] 

man  nl  tone,  *     [Eng.  mannii(r);  -one.] 

Chem.:  <\,Ki^Or,.  A  cryHtallinn  body,  isomoric 
with  mannitan,  prepared  by  heating  mannite  with 
water  in  a  sealed  tube  for  throe  hours  to  180*.  It 
base  sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
does  not  reduce  copper  solutions,  and  has  a  specific 
rotatory  powor=(aj  J  —25. 

man  nl  Wise,  «.    [Eng.  mannit (e) ;  -o*e.] 

Chem.:  O^H,5O0=C6H7(OH)5O.  An  uncrystalliz- 
abl,.  sugar,  isomoric  with  glucose,  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  mannite  in  contact  with  platinum 
black.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  fer- 
mentable, but  has  no  action  on  polarized  light. 

ma  n5m  i  t5r,  «.  [Or.  nm»<w=tliin,  rare,  not 
dense;  ami  merran^e  measure. I  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  elastic  force  of  erases  or  steam. 
It  consists  of  a  graduated  tube  in  which  a  body  of 


confined  air   is   compressed  by  the  gas   or  steam 
under  experimental  test,  a  l«»ly  of  mercury  inter- 
vening between  the  air  in  the  tube  and  the  kr, 
steam  whose  elastic  force  is  to  be  ascertained.  Tie, 
tube   containing    the   confined    air.  of   a   certain 
volume  at  a  given  temperature,  is  maintained  ut  the 
said  temperature  by  a  bath,  and  is  tested  for  Iho 
graduation  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  columnof 
mercury.    It  is  then  ready  for  the  connection  by  a 
tube  with  the  reservoir  or  boiler  which  con' 
the  gas  or  steam  whoso  elastic  force  is  to  be  . 
tainrd.    A  steam-gauge.    Called  also  a  manoscope. 

man  6  met   rlc,  man  6  met   rlc  al,  a.    [I 
manometer;  -ic,  -icaJ.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  roa_ 
ometer;  made  or  determined  by  the  manometer; 
as,  manoinefric  observations. 

man  Sr,  *man-er,  "man  ere,  *raan  olre, 
*man  nor,  "man  our,  «.  |O.  Fr.  manoir,  manei'r, 
maner—a  mauor-house,  a  mansion  ;  prob. a  placet 
dwell  or  abide  in,  from  O.  Fr.  manoir,  maneirs  ' 
dwell,  I,at .  maneo^to  remain,  to  dwell.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dwelling,  a  residence,  a  I 
tation. 

"Trouth  himself  over  al  and  al 
Had  choae  his  maner  principal) 
In  her,  that  was  hiit  resting  place." 

t.'hauoer:  Dreamt. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eng.  Law:  A  lordship  or  barony  held  by  a  lord 
and    subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-buroit 
held  by  him. 

2.  Amer.  Law :  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by  tenants 
who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor,  some 
times  in  kind,  and  sometimes  perform  certain  stip 
ulated  services,     (liurrill.) 

manor-house,   manor-seat,  *.    The  house 
mansion  attached  to  a  manor. 

ma  nor '-I-al,  *ma-ne'r'-I-al,  >.  [Eng.  manor; 
-i<il.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  manor. 

man  -6  scdpe,  a.  [Or.  mano*=thin  rare,  not 
dense,  and  skopeO=to  see,  to  observe.]  The  saum 
as  MANOMETER  (q.  T.). 

ma  n5s  -co-py",  t.    [MANOSCOPE.] 

Phyt.:  That  branch  of  physics  which  deals  with 
the  determining  of  the  density  of  vapors  and  gases. 

*ma-n6   vgr  ?,  «.    [MANETTVER.] 

Law:  A  device  or  maneuvering  to  catch  game 
illegally. 

*man    quell  er,  «.   [A.  S.  mancwellere,  from  man 
man,  and  cH'enun  =  to  kill.]    A  maukiller  or  man- 
slayer  ;  a  murderer. 

•man  quSll-lng,  t.  [MAN9UELLER.]  The  act 
of  killing  a  man  ;  murder,  homicide. 

•man  rSd,  'man  rent,  «.  [A.  S.  manrede,  from 
>»<»i  man  ;  suff.  -red,  -rede  =  state,  as  in  kindred, 
hatred.] 

Scorn  Law:  Personal  service  or  attendance.  It 
was  tile  token  of  a  species  of  bondage  whereby  free 
persons  became  bondsmen  or  followers  of  those 
who  were  their  patrons  or  defenders. 

man  sard,  «.  [The  name  of  a  French  architect, 
died  llitiS,  by  whom  this  style  of  roof  was  invented.} 

A  re  h.  :    A 

stylo  of    roof,  e 

also  called  the 
French  curb, 
or  hip-roof.  It 
was  designed 
to  make  the 
attics  avail- 
ablo  for  rooms, 
inconsequence 
of  a  municipal 
law  limiting 
the  height  of 
front  walls  in 
Paris. 


Mansard-roof. 

Four  pieces  of  timber  connected  at 
point*  A  B  c  n  E,  and  strengthened  by 
tte-beuiUM  A  E  and  B  I>. 


manse,    «. 
[Low   Latin 
manta—&  farm,  from  mamus,  pa.  par.  of  maneo=to 
remain.] 

1.  A  MM*  or  dwelling  with  or  without  land. 

2.  The  dwelling-house  reserved   or   built   for   a 
Presbyterian  mini.-ter.     (.s'co/cn.) 

"To  grip  for  the  lucre  of  foul  earthly  preferment,  sic 
an  Knur  and  rnnnte,  money  and  victual."—  Soitt  llr.irt  ,,/ 
JfW-Lo(n/<in,  ch.  jliii. 

•H  Capital  mante:  A  manor-house,  a  lord's  court. 

man    servant,*.    [Eng.  man,  and  ten-ant.]    A 

male  ^ervant. 

man  slon,  'man  si  oun,  «.  [O.  Fr.  man*ton=a 
dwellinn-i'luce,  from  Lat.  maneinnrm.  accus.  of 
marurio  =  au  abiding,  a  place  of  abodo,  from  manmui, 
pa.  par.  of  maneo=  to  remain,  to  dwell;  Ital.  man- 
tione ;  Fr.  mauon.] 


ftte,    fat,    fare.     arnldst,     what,     ftll,     father;     w«,     wet,     here,     camel,    h«r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or.     wBre.     wolf,     work,     who,     sftn;     mote,    cfib.     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    o  =  *;     ey  =  a.      <ju  =  kw. 


mansion 


2625 


mantle 


i; 


1.  A  dwelling-home,  a  place  of  residence ;  specif., 
applied  to  a  house  of  considerable  size  and  preten- 
sion. 

"Ami  iii  tliat  Htatutlini  children  of  his  own, 
Or  kindred,  gathered  round  him." 

H'<,r<l*lr<ntl< :   K.r'-nrtii'H,   bk.  vii. 

2.  The  lord's  house  ina  manor;  a  mauor-h«ii.->  . 
*:1.    \  place  of  residence ;  an  abode. 

"In   my  father's  house    are    many  mniitiinia." — John 
xiv.  2. 
*4.  Residence,  abode. 

"  These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep. 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansion*  keep." 

Venham:  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley. 

mansion-house,  8. 

1.  The  house  in  which  one  resides;  an  inhabited 

house. 

L1.  A  manor-house. 

•  Tlu-  Mansion  House:  The  title  given  to  the 
ollieial  residences  of  the  Lord-Mayors  in  London 
and  Dublin. 

•man  -sion,  r.  t.  [MANSION,  «.]  To  dwell,  to 
remain,  to  abide. 

•man  -sion  ar-?,  a.&e.    [Eng.  mansion;  -art/.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resident,  residing;  as,  a  mansionary 
canon. 

B.  Asntlat.:  (See  extract.) 

"They  might  be  perhaps  the  habitations  of  the  man- 
.-/"i, :irieti,  or  keepers  of  the  Church." — ArchCKoloyia,  xiii. 
293. 

•man'-sion-ry' ,  *man  son  ry,  s.  [Eng. mansion; 
•ry.]  Abode  or  abiding  in  a  place. 

"  The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  maiiRlimry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Hmells  wooingly  here."         Shakesp.:  Macbe th,  i. 6. 
man    slaugli  ter  (r/h  silent) ,«.    [Eng.  man,  and 

1.  ord.Lang.:  The  slaughter  or  killing  of  a  human 

being  or  beings ;  homicide. 

"Manslaughter  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  869. 

2.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"Manslaughter  is  therefore  thus  defined,  the  unlawful 
killing  of  another  without  malice  either  express  or  im- 

lii'tl:  which  may  be  either  voluntarily,  upon  a  sudden 
.  cat.  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the  commission  of  some 
unlawful  act." — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

man  -slay-Sr.  'man-sle-or,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and 
slui/i'r.]  One  who  slays  a  human  being;  a  man- 
killer,  a  homicide,  a  murderer. 

man  -8t6al-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  stealer.]  One 
who  steals  or  kidnaps  human  beings,  generally  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  them  into  slavery. 

man  steal  Ing,  ».  [English  man,  and  stealing.] 
The  act  or  crime  of  stealing  or  kidnaping  human 
beings  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  luto  slavery. 

man  suete  (u  as  w),  *man  suette.  a.  [Latin 
maiuuetiu,  from  moniw=the  hand,  and  suctus,  pa. 
par.  of  suesco=ta  accustom.] 

1.  Tame,  gentle;  not  wild,  not  ferocious. 

2.  Gentle,  kind,  meek,  courteous,  mild. 

•man  -sue-tude  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
mansuetudo,  from  ma>urae<tw=mansuete  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Tameness,  gentleness. 

2.  Gentleness,  meekness,  mildness. 

•man  -swear,  w.  i.  fA;8.  nufnttcerton.]  To  swear 
falsely  ;  to  perjure  one  s  self. 

•man  -sworn,  a.  [MANSWEAB.]  Forsworn,  per- 
jured. 

Mant  -cho6,  s.    [MANCHOO.] 

•man'-teau  (-pi.  man-teaus,  or  man  teaux 
;eau,  eaus,  eaux  as  6),  'man-to,  «.  [French.] 
A  mantle,  a  cloak. 

"Prescribe  new  rules  for  knots,  hoops,  tnanteaus,  wigs." 
WartoH!  Fashion,  a  Satire. 

man    teele,  «.    [MANTLE,  «.] 

man  tel,  «.  [O.  Fr.  mantel  and  mantle  are  the 
same  words,  the  difference  in  spelling  being  appar- 
ently made  only  to  mark  the  difference  in  sense.] 
The  ornamental  facing  and  shelf  around  a  fireplace. 

mantel-piece,  s.  A  beam  across  the  opening  of 
a  tireplace,  serving  as  a  lintel  to  support  the  chim- 
ney-breast. 

mantel-shelf,  s.  A  shelf  above  the  facing  of  a 
fireplace. 

•mantel-tree,  s.    The  lintel  of  a  fireplace. 

man  -tel-et,  mant  -let,  *.  [A  dimin.  of  mantle 
(q.  v.).] 

•I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  small  mantle  or  cloak. 
"A  mantelet  upon  his  shoulders  hanging, 
Bret-fut  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,  166. 

,11.  Fortification: 

1.  A  movable  blind  constructed  of  planks,  and 
sometimes  plated,  to  cover  a  body  of  pioneers  and 
protect  them  from  small  shot ;  a  sap-roller  is  now 
used. 

2.  A  protection  of  woven  rope,  to  protect  gunners 
at  embrasures. 


•man  -t8Mne,  «.    [A  dim.  from  mantle  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  mantle  worn  by  knights  at  tournaments, 
man-tel    11  a,  .»•.    [Named  after  Dr.  Gideon  Al- 

S-rnon  Mautell  (1790-1852);  suen  — i\elv  of  Lewes. 
righton,  and  London,  an  eminent  paleontologist 
and  geologist.  ] 

I'lilirniit.:  A  genus  of  Cyeads.  Mantellia  nidi- 
fin-mix  is  found  in  the  Purbock  Dirt-bed.  The  spe- 
cific name  refers  to  the  aspect  they  present  when 
cracked,  as  they  always  are  more  or  less,  by  the 
superincumbent  strata.  For  the  same  reason 
quarrymen  call  them  pet  rilled  birds'  nests. 

inian  tic,  adj.  [Gr.  mantikos,tTom  mantis  =  a 
prophet.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  prophecy  or 
divination,  or  to  a  prophet  or  divine ;  prophetic. 

"The  mantio  faculty  belongs  to  the  part  of  the  soul 
settled  in  the  liver."— Robertson  Smith:  Ola  Testament  In 
Jeulsh  Church,  lect.  \  ,  p.  428. 

man -tl  chor,  man -tl-cor,  «.    [MANTIOER.] 
man  tl  cor    a,  «.    [Lat.  mantichora;  Qr.  mnnfi- 
choras,  mantichoras,  mantichoros,   mantichoros  = 
the  Persian  mardkhora,  a  fabulous  animal,  men- 


The  species,  which  are  large,  black,  and  wingless, 
inhabit  the  deserts  of  South  Africa. 

man  tl  dffi,  man  tl  des,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat. 
inn nl ii xi ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. suff.  -idcr,  or  muse,  and 
fem.  -ides.  ] 

1.  Kntom.:    A    family   of   Orthopterous   Insects, 
tribe  Cursoria.    The  first  pair  of  limbs  are  very 
peculiarly  modified,  the  coxa  being  greatly  elon- 
gated, while  the  femur  bears  on  its  curved  under- 
side  a  channel  armed  on  each    edge    by    strong, 
movable  spines.    Into  this  groove  the  tibia  closes 
like  the  blade  of  a  penknife,  the  sharp,  serrated 
edges  being  adapted  to  cat  and  hold.    Prothorax 
generally    exceeding    the   mesothorax    in    length. 
Antennee  mostly  setaceous.    Elytra  and  wings  in  all. 
Chief  genera:   Mantis,  Empusa,  and  Eremophila 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Palaeontology:  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  considers 
Lithomantis  carbonarius,  of  the  English  Coal  Meas- 
ures, to  belong  to  this  family. 

man  tl  ger,  man  tl  chor,  man  tl  cor,  subst. 
[MANTICOEA.] 

1.  Her.:  A  monster,  with  a  human  face,  the  body 
of  a  lion  or  tiger,  a  scorpion's  tail,  and  long,  spiral 
horns. 

2.  Zoology :  An  unidentified  (possibly  imaginary) 
monkey. 

"Near  these  was  placed,  by  the  black  prince  of  Mono- 
motapas'  side,  the  glaring  cut-a-mountain,  and  the  man- 
mimicking  mantt'ver." — Arbuthnot  dt  Pope. 

man  til -la,  «.    [Sp.] 

1.  A  hood ;  a  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders, 
worn  also  as  a  veil  by  Spanish  ladies. 

2.  A  light  cloak  or  covering  thrown  over  the  dress 
of  a  lady. 

man  tls,  x.  [Qr.  mantis=(l)  a  soothsayer,  (2)  a 
kind  of  locust  or  grasshopper,  with  long,  thin  fore- 
feet, perhaps  Mantis  religiosa.  (Liddell  if  .Scoff. )] 

Entom. :  Soothsayer,  or  Praying  Insect;  the  typ- 
ical genus  of  the  family  Mantidee  (q.  v.).  Two 
species  occur  in  Southern  Europe :  Mantis  religiosa, 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
Af.  oratoria,  a  smaller  species.  Others  are  found  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  world.  The  popular 
names  by  which  they  are  known  in  different  coun- 
tries have  reference  to  their  supposed  power  of 
indicating  the  way  to  a  lost  traveler,  and  derive 
their  force  from  the  religious  significance  attrib- 
uted to  the  slow  and  solemn  motions  of  the  insect. 
But  the  seemingly  devotional  attitude  of  the  Mantis 
is  that  in  which  it  watches  for  its  prey,  seizing 
unfortunate  insects  between  its  femur  and  tibia, 
thus  maiming,  and  then  devouring  them.  They  are 
very  pugnacious ;  the  Chinese  are  said  to  keep  them 
in  cages  and  match  them  against  each  other,  as 
western  nations  used  to  do  with  game-cocks. 

mantis-crab,  mantis-shrimp, s. 

Zool. :  Squilla  mantis.  Its  popular  name  is  a 
translation  of  the  scientific  name  given  it  by  some 
writers,  Cancer  mantis  (digitalis).  [LocTJST- 
BHKIMP.] 

mantis-shrimp,  s.    [MANTIS-CRAB.] 

man  Us  i  a,  .-•.  [Named  from  the  insect  mantis, 
to  which  the  flowers  bear  some  resemblance.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Zingiberace*?.  Mantiftia  salta- 
toria.  Opera  Girls'  Mantisia,  a  plant  introduced 
into  greenhouses  from  the  East  Indies  in  1808,  de- 
rives its  specific  name  from  the  fanciful  notion  that 
the  flowers  are  like  a  dancing  figure  attached  to  a 
wire. 

man  Us   pa,  s.    [MANTIS.] 

Vntom. :  A  genus  of  Nouropterous  Insects,  closely 
allied  to  the  Hemerobiidee,  with  which  group  some 
writers  class  them.  They  differ,  however,  from  that 
group  in  the  structure  of  the  fore-legs,  which  are 


elongated  and  converted  into  raptorial  organs  like 
those  of  the  Mantid«<  (q.  v.  i.  The  prothorax  is 
also  elongated,  and  the  head  is  rather  broad,  with 
prominent  eyes.  The  species,  which  are  of  moder- 
ate size  and  not  very  numerous,  are  found  in  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Manturpa pagunnt  is 
common  in  Southern  Kurope. 

man  tis  pi  dee,  «.  i>i.  [Mod.  Lat.  muntisp(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<lu  .\ 

Kntnm.:  A  group  of  Neoropterooi  Insects  erected 
for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Mantispa  t<|.  v.  I. 

man  Us  sa,  «.  [Lat.=a  worthless  addition,  a 
makeweight.] 

Math.:  The  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm.  Thus. 
the  logarithm  of  9UU  being  2'95424,  the  part  "95424  is 
the  mantissa. 

man  tie,  'man  tel,  'man  tell, «.  JO.  Fr.  man- 
tel (Fr.  manfcau)  =  a  cloak,  a  mantel  of  a  fireplace  : 
from  Lat.  tnnnttllnni  n  napkin,  a  means  of  cover- 
ing, a  cloak  (fig.);  manti-li-,  tunntilf  —  H  napkin,  a 
towel;  Low  Latin  mantum—ti  short  cloak;  It  a). 
&  Sp.  manfo;  Fr.  mante=K  mantle;  Di«..  Dun..  A 
Sw.  nKinti  / ;  Sp.  mantilla.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  cloak  or  loose  garment  worn  over  the 
rest  of  the  dress. 

"Having  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  I  fell  upon 
my  knees.  — Etra  ix.  5. 

2.  l-'iii.:    Anything  which  covers  or  conceals;  a 
cloak,  a  cover. 

"  Before  the  hev'ns  thou  wert.  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  10. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  .taut. :  The  name  given  by  Reichert  to  the  cov- 
ering   portion   of  the   hemisphere-vesicle   in   the 
brain. 

2.  Arch.:  A  mantel  (q.  v.). 

3.  Building: 

(1)  The  outer  covering   of  a  wall,   of   different 
material  from  its  inner  portion. 

(2)  The   enveloping  masonry  of  a  blast-furnace 
(q.  v.). 

4.  Found. :  A  covering  of  clay  designed  to  form  a 
matrix  or  mold  for  casting ;  as,  a  porous  clay  cover- 
ing of  a  bas.so-riliovo  design 

in  wax.  The  mantio  and 
pattern  are  baked,  the  wax 
runs  off.  and  the  porous  clay 
is  a  mold  from  which  a  cast- 
ing is  obtained  in  relief. 

r>.  Heraldry:  The  cloak  or 
robe  which  accompanies  and 
is  represented  behind  the 
escutcheon. 

6.  Hydr.  Eng. :  An  inclosed 
chute  which  leads  the  water 
from  a  fore-bay  to  a  water-wheel. 

7.  ZoOl. :  The  external  soft  contractile  skin  of  the 
Mollusca,  which  covers  the  viscera  and  a  great  part 
of  the  body  like  a  cloak.    (Oiwn.)    Where  a  shell 
is  developed  it  is  secreted  by  the  mantle.    Called 
also  the  Pallium. 

mantle-breathers,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  Palliobranchiata,  a  name  proposed  by  J)e 
Blainville  for  the  Bracbiopoda,  referring  to  the 
respiratory  function  exercised  by  the  pallium  or 
mantle. 

mantle-breathing,  mlj.  Exercising  respiratory 
functions  by  means  of  the  pallium  or  mantle. 

Mantle-breathing  bivalves : 

Zool.:  The  same  as  MANTLE-BBEATHEBS  (q.  v.). 

"All  the  Brachiopoda,  or  mantle-breathing  bivalve*  are 
exclusively  inhabitants  of  the  ocean." — Mine  Crane,  in 
Casselfs  Sat.  Hist.,  v.  269. 

man  -tie,  r.  f.  &  i.    [MANTLE,  ».] 

A.  TI-IIII.--.:  To  cover,  to  wrap,  to  cloak,  to  hide, 
to  obscure. 

"Darkness  the  skies  had  mantled  o'er 
In  aid  of  her  design." 

t'ovper:  yueen's  Visit  to  London. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded  as  a  mantle. 

"The  pair  [of  wings]  that  clad 

Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast, 
With  regal  ornament."  Milton.  P.  L.,  T.  279. 

2.  To  spread  or  grow  luxuriantly. 

"The  mantliny  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  260. 

3.  To  be  overspread. 

"  In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 
Though  nutntlrtl  in  her  cheek  the  blood." 

Scott:  Ladyoftht  Lake,  iv.  18. 

4.  To  become  covered  with  a  coating ;  to  gather  a 
covering  or  coating  on  the  surface. 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond." 

Shakrtp..  Merchant  of  Venice.,  1.  L 
•5.  To  take  rest,  relief,  or  ease;  to  enjoy  one's 
self. 


Mantle. 


boll,    boy;     pbiit,    Jowl;    cat,     ;ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  -  shns,     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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mantler 
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manumit 


II.  falrrmrii :  To  stretch  out  the  wings  by  way  of 
relief  ,,r  foreaae. 

"  Ne  is  thwr  hjtuke  which  mantlrth  on  her  pearch." 
>,.'.,«,p..  r.  «.,  VI.,  U.t 

•min   tl£r,  «.    [Eng.  man/l(e);  -er.]    One  who 
wears  a  mantle ;  one  dressed  in  a  mantle, 
mint  -lit,  t.    [MANTELET.] 
mint  ling,  •.    [MANTLE.] 

•1.  .V  mantle. 

"The  Italians  apply  It  [plastic]  to  the  mantllnu  at 
chimney,  with  great  figure*,  a  cheap  piece  of  magnin- 
oence." — Reliquiae  Wotlonlanac,  p.  63. 

2.  The  same  as  MANTLE,  ».,  II.  4. 

tm&n  til  4  gist,  «.  [Eng.  mantolog(v);  -irt.] 
Ono  -killed  or  versed  in  mantology  or  divination ; 
a  diviner,  a  prophet. 

tinin  tdl  -O  g^,  *•  |<ir.  tnnnti*  —  a  prophet,  a 
diviner,  and  logiui  —  n  discourse.]  The  art  of  divina- 
tion or  prophecy. 

Man    ton,*.    [Seedef.  1    A  name  given  to  fowling- 

Sieces  made  by  Joseph  Manton,  a  celebrated  Lou- 
on  gunsmith.    Often  called  a  Joe  Manton. 
man    tra,  »•    [Sans.] 

1.  Among  t  tie  Hindu*:  A  charm,  an  incantation, 
a  prayer,  an  invocation. 

2.  Vfdic Nacrt'd  Liter.:  A  name  given  to  any  one 
of  the  hymns  addressed  to  elemental  deities  which 
constitute  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig  and  other  Yedas. 

•man  tu  a,  *•  [Ital.  oV  Sp.  mnnto=a  mantle.] 
A  lady's  gown. 

"  Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mantua'»  pinn'd  awry. 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair." 

Pope.   Rape  ../  the  Luck,  iv.  8. 

•mantua-maker,  8.  A  dressmaker,  a  mantle- 
maker. 

Man    tu  an,  a.  &  t.    [See  def.] 

A.  . l.<  intj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mantua,  a  town 
in  Italy  ;  born  in  Italy. 

"Agfle  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appear'd, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mitntutin  swan  wan  heard." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  667. 

B.  Atfuhtt.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mantua. 
*min    tjf,  ».    [Fr.  munteau.]    A  mantle,  a  gown, 

ft  mantlia. 

man  u  al,  *min  -n-el,  "man  veil,  a.  A  i.  [Fr. 
mitiiiti-l,  from  Latin  manual/*,  pertaining  to  the 
band,  manual;  manu*  =  the  hand;  Span.  &  Port. 
manual;  Ital.  manual?.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hand ;    performed  or 
done  by  the  hand. 

"A  well  organized  and  vory  pliant  hand  mar  determine 
to  occupations  requiring  manual  dexterity.  —Beddve*-. 
Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  63.  ( Note. ) 

2.  Used  or  made  by  the  hand. 

3.  Having  hands. 

B.  At  tubttantive  : 

I.  itt-ii.  Lang.:    A  small  book,  such  as  can    be 
easily  carried  in  the  hand ;  a  hand-book ;  a  short 
treatise. 

"This  manual  of  laws,  stiled  the  confessor's  laws." — 
Bate:  Ctimmon  Law  of  England. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Kcclft.:  A  book  containing  the  occasional  and 
minor  public  offices  of  the  Roman  Church. 

2.  Mec.h.:  A  fire-engine  worked  by  hand. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  manual  an  alarming  fire  was 
found  to  be  in  progress."  —  Weekly  tjinpatch. 

'.'..  Miuiic :  The  keyboard  of  an  organ. 

manual-acts, «.  p(. 

Ki-clet.  *  Church  Hitt.:  Acts  performed  by  the 
hands  of  the  celebrant  in  the  mass,  chiefly  the 
fraction  of  the  host,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  over  it  before  consecration.  Both  wore  ob- 
jected to  at  the  Reformation. 

manual-alphabet,  «.  The  deaf  and  iliimti  al- 
phabet ;  t  ho  let  ter-  made  by  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
with  their  fingers. 

manual-exercise, «. 

Mil.:  The  exercise  or  drill  by  which  soldiers  are 
taught  to  handle  their  rilles  and  other  arms  prop- 
erly. 

manual-key,  «.  An  organ-key  in  the  manual, 
played  tiy  the  hands;  the  pedal  keys  are  played  by 

the  feet. 

man  u  al  1st,  «.  [Engli-h  manual;  -/*/.]  An 
artificer,  a  workman,  a  handicraftsman. 

man  u  al  If,  ailr.  [Eng.  manual;  -///.]  In  a 
manual  manner;  by  the  hand  or  hands. 

•man   u  ar  f ,  *man-u-ar-l,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  manu- 

arnix,  from  I/MINNX     the  hand.  | 
A.    In  nitj.:  Pertaining  to  or  done  by  the  hand; 

lllMntlal. 


B.    ttrubttantiw: 

1.  An  artificer,  a  workman,  a  handicraftsman. 

2.  A  consecrated  glove. 

•ma  nu  bl  al,  a.  [Lat.  miinu/iialin,  from  maim- 
6i(f  =  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  booty-  b»Hity; 
mmitM-tho  hand.]  Belonging  to  spoils;  taken  in 
war. 

•manublal-column,  t.  A  column  adorned  with 
trophies  and  spoils. 

ma  nu   brl  al,  a.    [MAKCBBIUM.] 
Anal.:    Of    or   pertaining  to   the    manubrium; 
formed  like  the  manubrium. 

ma  nu    brl  Cm,  ».  [Lat.  =a  handle,  from  mantu 

the  I. arid.  | 

•1.  Oril.  Lniifi.:  \  handle,  a  haft. 

2.  Anat.:  The  presternnm,  a  segment  of  the  stor- 
n  urn  or  breast-bone.   It  is  so  called  from  resembling 
a  handle. 

3.  Bot.:  A  cylindrical  cell,  arising  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inner  face  of  each  shell  or  cortical  cell  in 
the  gonus  Chara. 

4.  ZoOI.:  The  polype  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  swimming  boll  of  a  Medusa,  or  from  thogomv. 
calyx    of   a   medusiform    gonophoro    among     the 
bydrozoa. 

•man  u  cap    t5r,    «.    [Latin   ma»u>=the  hand, 
and  rap/»r=one  who  takes  ;  capio=to  take.] 
Lair:  Ono  who  stands  bail  for  another;  a  surety. 

man   u  c6de,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  maiiurodi- 
ata  (q.  v.).] 
Ornithology  : 

1.  Singular:  Any  individual   of   the  Manucodia, 
whother  considered   as   a   group   embracing   two 
genera,  or  as  a  separate  genus. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  As  applied  by  Montbcillard  (llitt.  Xat.,Oi»- 
<'"">-,  iii.  192),  tlio  name  was  restricted  to  the  King 
Bird-of-Paradise,  and  three  allied  species. 

(2)  Tho  Manucodia  (q.  v.). 

man  u  co  -dl-a, «.  [MANUCODIATA.] 
Ornitholuyy :  A  grout)  of  birds  either  belonging  or 
closely  allied  to  the  Paradisoida*,  ami  pi-culiar  to 
the  Papuan  sub-region.  The  plumage  is  glossy 
steel-blue  ;  the  outer  and  middle  toes  a  reunited  for 
some  distance,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary  con- 
volution of  the  trachea  in  the  males,  to  which  the 
loud  and  clear  voice  of  the  birds  is  owing.  Mr. 
Sharpe  divides  the  Manucodia  into  two  genera : 
Phonygama  (q.v.)  and  Manucodia  proper,  of  which 
fours|>ocies  are  admitted.  Afanucoilia  chalybeata 
(chalytea),  from  the  northwest,  and  M.  comriei, 
from  the  southwest  of  New  Guinea ,  3/.  aim, 
widely  distributed  over  the  Papuan  sub-region,  and 
M.  jobitntit,  peculiar  to  the  island  whence  it 
derives  its  specific  name. 

man  U  c6  dl  a  ta,  ».  pi.  [Latinized  form  of 
Malay  3fanuA:-a'?f"a/a=bird  of  the  gods,  the  native 
name  for  Birds-of-Paradiso  in  general.] 

Ornith.:  (See  extract.) 

••.ViinufiKllatu  was  used  by  Briason  (Ornlthologte,  li.  190) 
as  a  generic  term  equivalent  to  theXinniean  Paradlsea. 
In  17H3  Boddaert,  when  assigning  scientific  names  to  the 
birds  figured  by  Daubenlon,  called  the  subject  of  one  of 
them  Manucodia  chatf/bea.  the  first  word  being  apparently 
an  accidental  contraction  of  the  name  of  Briitjtons genus, 
to  which  he  referred  It.  Nevertheless,  some  writer*  have 
taken  it  an  evidence  of  an  intention  to  found  a  new  genus 
of  that  name,  and  hence  the  importation  of  Miiuucodia 
Into  scientific  nomenclature,  and  the  English  form  to  r.,r- 
respond." — /'»•••/.  AVufmi,  in  fitryr.  Ht-it.  (ed.  9th),  zv.  604. 
(Note.) 

•man  u  du'-cent,  «.  [Latin  maniu=the  hand, 
and  ducent,  pr.  par.  of  duco=to  lead.]  One  who 
leads  another  by  the  hand  ;  a  manuductor. 

'man  u  due  tion,  t.  [Lat.  nianuducffo,  from 
manu«=the  hand,  and  ducfto=a  leading;  duro^to 
lead.  I  The  act  of  leading  or  guiding  by  the  hand ; 
guidance,  leading. 

"Now  this  is  a  direct  manuituction  to  all  kind  of  sin." 
— Soufa:  Sermon*,  vol.  11.,  ser.  6. 

•m&n-U-duc'-tSr,  «.  [Latin  Mm  HIM  the  hand, 
and  (iur/or  =  a  leader,  a  guide;  duco=to  lead;  Fr. 
manuduc/evr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  leads  or  guides  another 
by  the  hand ;  a  guide,  a  leader. 

"Love  be  your  mannditftur:  may  the  team 
Of  penitence  free  you  from  ( all )  f tttnre  fean." 

Jordan:  foentM,  before  1060. 

2.  Kcclet.:  A  person  in  the  ancient  Church,  who 
led  the  choir  and  boat  time  for  the  music. 

•man  u  fact,  a.  &  .s.  [Lat.  manu*  =  the  hand, 
and  fact un  =  made.  ] 

A.  At  adj.:  Made  by  thn  hand;  manufactured. 

B.  .!« tubtt. :  Manufacture. 

man  u  fac  t8r  f,i.Aa.  [Latin  mantu=hnnd, 
Rinlftirtitriiini  --  n  place  where  anything  is  made,  a 
factory,  from/urio-  to  make.]  [MANUFACTURE.] 


A.  A88\tbtt(intlvt: 

•I.  The  act  of  manufacturing  ;  manufacture. 

2.  A  building  or  place  where  goods  are  manufac- 
tured; a  factory. 

"In  place*,  wherein  thriving (nonu/iirforfxhaveerecWd 
themselves,  land  haa  been  obeerved  to  »ell  quicker."  — 
Lockei  Lowering  of  Inlerat,  ofc. 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  or  employed  in  a 
manufactory,  or  the  manufacture  of  goods. 

*man-u-fac'-tn-ral,  o.  [Eng.  manu/acfur(*)  ; 
-al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  manufactures. 

man  u-fac  tnre,  'man  1  fac-ture,  ».  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  manu=by  the  hand,  and/o«*ura=a  mak- 
ing, from  facio=to  make ;  Sp.  manufactura,  mani- 
factura;  Ital.  manifattura.] 


1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  manufactur- 
ing or  making  wares  of  any  kind :  the  process  of 
reducing  raw  materials  to  a  form  suitable  for  use, 
by  operations  more  or  loss  complicated. 

"By  means  of  trade  and  iii'innfui-tiiri'i  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  subsistence  can  be  annually  imported  into  a  par- 
ticular country,  than  what  its  own  landfl,  in  the  actual 
atate  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford."— Smith:  HVolM 
ofXaltont,  hk.  iv.,  ch.  li. 

2.  That  which  is  manufactured ;  anything  made 
from  raw  materials. 

man  u  f  ac  ture,  v.  /.  &  i.  [Fr.  manu/ocfur«r; 
Sp.  manu/acruror.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  or  fabricate  by  art  and  labor  from  raw 
materials ;  to  form  by  workmanship. 

'•M't'iHfn.-tiir'-tt  articles  were  hardly  to  be  found."— -Vo- 
caulay:  Itift.  Eng.t  ch.  xil. 

2.  To  employ  in  work  ;  to  work  up  into  suitable 
forms  for  use ;  as,  to  manufacture  wool,<fcc. 

B.  Intrann.:  To  be  occupied  or  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wares. 

man-u-fac'-ttt-rSr,  ».  [Eng.  manu/oe/urO)  ; 
-er.  ]  Ono  who  manufactures ;  one  who  employs 
men  in  the  manufacture  of  wares. 

" Onr  woolen  manufaot urers  have  been  more  tuccensf  ul. " 
—Smith.  Wealth  afXationt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

man  u  fac  tu  ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  ».  [MANU- 
FACTURE, o.] 

IL.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 
B.  ^1*  adjecth*e : 

1.  Engaged  or  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
wares. 

"A  trading  and  ni>ni>if<i<-ttu-in>j  country  naturally  pur- 
chaNea  with  a  small  part  of  it-  manufuctured  produce,  a 
great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  countries." — 
Smith:  H'ealthof  Xatlons,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  U. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  manufactures 
or  manufacturers;  as,  manufacturing  interests. 

C    At  tubst. :  The  same  as  MANUFACTURE,  «.  (q.  v.) 

ma-nfil ,  ».    [Native  name.] 

/."'il.:  Felit  inn  mil.  a  cat  found  on  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  and  Siberia.  It  is  about  the  same  length 
as  the  Wild  Cat.  Felit  catut,  but  has  longer  legs. 
The  fur  is  yellowish,  mixed  with  white ;  the  head  is 
striped,  and  the  tail  ringed  with  black. 

ma  nu  le  a,  «•  [From  Lat.  )»a»u»=tho  hand, in 
reference  to  the  form  and  relative  position  of  the 
five  divisions  of  the  flower.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  snb-ordor  Manu- 
Ii'ie.  It  consists  of  liandsome  Cape  shrubs,  with 
yellow,  orange,  or  red  flowers. 

ma-nft  -li-», «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  manui(ra),  and 
Lat.  fi-iii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i  n  .  \ 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Gratiolete,  order  Scrophu- 
lariacete. 

•man  u  mlsje,  'man  u  miss,  f.  t.  [Lat.  maiiu- 
mi»»ut,  pa.  par.  of  maHumirfo=to  manumit  (q.  T.).] 
To  manumit. 

"Then  Valerlua  judging  that  Yiiulicinw  the  bondman 
had  well  deserved  also  eome  recompence,  caused  him  not 
onely  to  be  mttiiiimimirit  by  the  whole  grant  of  the  people, 
but  wade  him  a  free  man  of  the  city  neeidee:  and  he  waa 
the  first  bondman  manumtuKeil  that  was  made  citizen  of 
Rome."— -VorM:  Plutarch,  p.  H5. 

man  u  mis  sl6n  (slon  as  8h6n),«.  [Fr.,  from 
Latin  manumtMi'o,  from  wtuiumitaua,  pa.  par.  of 
manumi'Ho^to  manumit;  Sp.  manumnion ;  Ital. 
manumiMione.]  The  act  of  manumitting  or  releas- 
ing from  slavery  or  bondage ;  emancipation. 

"  Villein*  might  be  enfranchised  by  mnnumfftufon, 
which  la  either  ezpreas  or  implied."— Blaekftone;  Com- 
tni-iit.,  bk.  il..ch.  6. 

tman  u  mlt,  r.  t.  [Lat.  man«mi»o=to  release, 
friini  ma»u=from  the  hand,  and  mi/fo=to  semi :  Sj>. 
matiumifir;  Ital.  tHtiHuniettrrr.]  To  release  from 
slavery;  to  set  free  from  bondage  or  servitude ;  to 
free,  to  emancipate. 

"Several  manumfttefl  slave*  were  joined  to  them."— ' 
Ilitmr  K<*ny*.  pt.  li.,  ess.  11. 


ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6.     wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     vnlte,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      89,     os  =  *;     ey     i.      qu  =  kw. 


manumotive 

•min  -Vl-m6-tlve.  «.  [Lat.  nmnu  =  by  the  hand, 
and  Eug.  motive,  a.  (q.  v.).  1  Movable  by  hand. 

man  \i  mo  t5r,  ».  [Latin  »mnu  =  by  the  hand, 
ami  Eng.  motor  (q.  v.)  A  wheeled  carriage  adapted 
to  bo  driven  by  the  hands  of  tho  rider. 

•ma  nttr  a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  manur(e);  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  cultivation. 

"  This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable  lands  in 
every  manor." — Hale:  Ortu.  of  Mankind,  p.  235. 

2.  That  may  or  can  bo  manured  or  enriched  by 
manure. 

*ma  niir  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  manur(e); 
-«!/<•. J  Cultivation. 

*ma-nUr'-anc.e,  «.  [English  manur(e);  -ance.] 
Cultivation. 

"Being  kept  from  mantirance  .  .  .  by  this  .hard 
restraint  they  would  quickly  devour  one  another."— 
Spenger:  Staff  of  Ireland. 

ma  nu're  ,  t1.  t.  [A  contracted  form  of  maneuver 
<q.  v.).] 

•1.  To  work  with  tho  hand ;  to  till,  to  cultivate. 

"It  [Japan]  is  mountainous  and  craggy,  full  of  rocks 
and  stony  places,  so  that  the  third  part  of  the  empire  is 
not  inhabited  or  iiuiiiitmi." — Memorials  of  Japan  (llack- 
luyt  Society),  p.  3. 

*2.  To  manage,  to  administer. 

"  It  is  gouerned,  administered,  and  manured  by  three 
sorts  of  persons." — Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  en.  xxiii. 

3.  To  enrich  as  soils  with  fertilizing  substances, 
as  dung,  guano,  ashes,  lime,  vegetable,  or  animal 
refuse,  &c. ;  to  dross  with  manure. 

"The  land  itsmatittred,  either  by  pasturing  the  cattle 
upon  it  or  by  feeding  them  in  the  stable,  and  from  thence 
carrying  out  theirdung  to  it." — Smith:  Wealthof  Stations, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  307. 

ma-nure,«.    [  MANURE,  v.] 

Agric.  *  Chem.:  A  term  applicable  to  any  ma- 
terial which  may  be  used  for  accelerating  vegeta- 
tion or  increasing  tho  production  of  plants.  The 
cultivation  of  plants,  year  after  year,  tends  to  ex- 
haust the  soil  of  its  air-food  and  ash  constituents. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  replace  those  by 
addition  of  manure.  This,  to  some  extent,  proceeds 
naturally  by  the  absorption  of  air-food  by  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  also 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  matter  of  tho 
soil  under  tho  influence  of  tirno  and  tillage.  Tho 
air-food  is  supplied  by  nitrogenous  matters,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  ash  con- 
stituents by  the  use  of  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  in  the  form  of  preparations  from  bone  or  in 
tho  use  of  a  mineral  phosphate,  such  as  coprolites. 
Those  substances  which  furnish  both  classes  of 
food  comprise  guano,  stable  manure,  fish,  seaweed, 
refuse  of  towns,  and  artificial  saline  mixtures,  Ac. 
Generally  speaking,  phosphates  are  hold  to  favor 
the  production  of  a  largo  root  cn>p,  and  nitroge- 
nous manures  to  increase  the  production  of  corn. 
"Though  many  a  load  of  marie  and  manure  layd 
Revived  this  barren  leas,  that  erst  lay  dead. 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  v.,  sat.  1. 

manure-drag,  .•••. 

Aijric.:  An  implement  drawn    by  a  horse,    and 
having  teeth  which  catch  into  a  bunch  of  manure, 
and  drag  it  to  a  place  where  it  may  be  loaded  or 
piled. 
•  manure-drill,  s. 

1.  An  attachment  to  a  grain-drill  which  deposits 
powdered  fertilizer  in  the  seed-row  or  broadcast, 
as  may  be  desired. 

2.  A  form  of  watering-cart  to  distribute  in  streams 
over  the  surface  of  a  field  the  liquid  carried  in  tho 
box  of  the  vehicle. 

manure-fork,  «.  A  four-pronged  fork  for  pitch- 
ing manure,  clearing  stables,  &c. 

manure-book,  *.  A  hand  implement  having 
three  or  four  teeth  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  handle, 
and  used  in  dragging  manure  out  of  a  stable,  out  of 
a  wagon,  or  scattering  manure-heaps  in  a  field. 

*ma  niire'  ment, «.  [Eng.  manure ; -menf.]  The 
act  of  manuring ;  cultivation,  improvement. 

"The  manurnnent  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils,  where 
before  the  pains  of  tilling  or  sowing,  men  consider  what 
the  mold  would  bear." — notion:  On  Education,  p.  76. 

ma  nttr  er,  s.  [Eng.  monur(e) ;  -er.]  Onowho 
manures  laud. 

ma  nlir  -I  al,  a.  [Eng.  man«r(? ) ;  -iai.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  manure. 

"  The  manitrial  value  of  the  ammonia-phosphates  on  a 
large  scale."— Atnrniriim,  March  21,  1885,  p.  381. 

man  u  script,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  manuscriptus= 
written  by  the  hand:  »mnu=by  the  hand,  and 
scriptus,  pa.  par.  of  «cri'uo=to  write;  Fr.  manu- 
scrit ;  Ital.  manttscritto.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Written  by  or  with  the  hand;  not 
printed. 

"These  memoirs  will  be  found  in  a  manuscript  volume, 
which  is  part  of  the  Harleian  Collection." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Ent/.,  ch.  xi. 
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B.  As  subs!.:  A  book  or  paper  written  by  the 
hand;  a  writing  of  any  kind,  in  oontradisttactioo 
to  that  which  is  printed.  (Contracted  to  MS.,  pi. 
MSS.) 

"Study  oar  manuscripts,  those  myriads  of  letters  which 
hare  passed  'twixt  thee  and  me."— Donne:  Valediction  to 
his  Book. 

«man-u-tSn  en  cy,  subst.  [Lat.  manu=in  the 
hand,  and  tenens,  pr.  par.  of  teneo=ta  hold.]  Main- 
tenance. 

man  u  ten  sion, ».  [Lat.  mnnu=witli  the  hand, 
and  Eng.  tension.]  (See  extract.) 

"The  plan  of  mantttension,  or  holding  violent  patients 
for  a  long  time  by  the  hands  of  attendants."— Hucknill  * 
Tuke:  Psychological  Medicine  (ed.  4th),  p.  676. 

tman  ward,  *man  warde,  adv.  [Eng.  man; 
•ward.]  Toward  man. 

"After  that  the  kindness  ft  love  of  our  Saviour  Ood  to 
manwarde  appeared."— fifus  ti.  (1551.) 

Manx,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  '.Is  a  plural) :  The  inhabitants  or  natives  of 
tho  Isle  of  Man. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.    It  is  closely  related  to  Gaelic  and  Irish. 

Manx-cat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  variety  of  tho  domestic  cat  (Fells  domes- 
tica),  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  distinguished  by 
having  no  tail,  or 
only  a  rudimen- 
tary one.  It  is 
now  nearly  o  x- 
tinct  in  thelsleof 
Man. 

Manx-puffin, 
Manx-shear- 
water, s. 

Ornith.:  Puf- 
flnus  anglorum 
(Procellaria  puf- 
flnus).  [SHEAR-  areas  Hf  ^•---^SJ,^.'- 

WATEH.]  fftlSt     M:    . 


map 

many-beaded,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  many   heads;  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  people  in  the  sense  of  fickle,  change- 
able. 

TF  The  expression  is  of  Horatian  origin,  and 
occurs  in  the  first  epistle  to  Ms-cones  (I.  i.  76) : 
"  Rollua  es  multorum  capitum."  Pope  imitates  tho 
passage  (Sat.  iii.  121) : 

"  Well,  if  a  king's  a  lion,  at  the  least 
The  people  are  a  many-heatted  beast." 

2.  lint. :  A  term  applied  to  a  root,  terminated  by 
several  distinct  buds. 

•'  The  many-headed:  The  common  herd;  the 
multitude. 

•many-languaged,  a.  Speaking  many  or  vari- 
ous languages. 

"The  city  since  of  many-languaged  men." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  XX.  257. 

many-parted,  a.  Having  many  parts  or  divis- 
ions. 

•many-peopled,  a.  Haying  a  large  or  numerous 
population ;  thickly  inhabited. 


man  -jf  (aasg), 
•man  1,  *mon-i, 

•mon  y,    a.  &  s.  Manx-cat. 

[A.    S.    manig, 

mcenig,  monig;  cogn.  with  Dut.  menig;  Dan. 
mange;  Sw.  mange:  Icel.  margr;  Goth,  manags; 
Ger.  manch;  M.  H.  Ger.  manec;  O.  H.  Ger.  niannc; 
IT.  minic;  Gaol,  minig;  Wei.  mynych;  Kussian 
mnogie.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Numerous;  consisting  of  a  groat  or 
largo  number  of  iudividnals. 

"Probably  not  without  ninny  prayers,  the  decision  was 
made."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Knu.,  ch.  i. 

IT  When  followed  by  a  or  (in  before  a  singular 
noun,  many  has  a  more  distributive  or  emphatic 
force  than  when  joined  with  a  plural  noun. 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Oral).  Elejy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  multitude.     (A.  S.  manigeo,  manigu.) 
"  O  thou  fond  many:  with  what  loud  applause 

Did'st  thou  beat  henv'n  with  blessing  Bolingbroke." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IT.,  PI.  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  Preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  it  signifies  a 
considerable  number. 

"  Mother  of  a  many  children." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  111.,  ill.  7. 

*T  1.  The  many:  The  great  majority  of  people; 
the  common  crowd. 

2.  So  many : 

ill  Tho  game  number  of;  as  many. 
(2)  A  certain  number  indefinitely;  as.  Take  so 
many  of  them,  and  so  many  of  the  others. 

3.  Too  many :  Too  great,  too  powerful,  too  strong. 
"They  come  to  vie  power  and  expense  with  those  that 

are  too  high  and  r,io  many  for  them."— L'Estrange. 

1[  Many  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
adjectives,  forming  compounds,  the  meanings  of 
which  are  sufficiently  obvious;  as  many-colored, 
many-flowered,  many-hued,  Ac. 

many-banded,  a.  Marked  with  many  bands  or 
stripes. 

Many-banded  Goshaick: 

Ornith.:  Idelierax  polyzonus,  common  in  Abys- 
sinia and  Senegambia. 

many-cleft,  o.   Having  numerous  clefts  or  cuts. 
many-cornered,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  many  corners  or  angles;  polygo- 
nal. 

•2.  Fig. :  Having  many  corners  or  recesses ;  intri- 
cate. 

"Search  those  many-cornered  minds, 
Where  woman's  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 


"  He  from  the  many-peopled  city  files: 
Contemns  their  labors."  Sandys. 

many-root,  s. 

I  int. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Ruellia  tuberosa. 

•Many-salnts'-day,  s.    Pentecost. 

"Those  three  thousand  gained  (on  Many-saints' -day)  by 
Saint  I'eter."  Fuller,  church  History,  111.  (Dedic.) 

many-sided,  a. 

I.  Lit.:    Having  many  sides;   as,  a  many-sided 
figure. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  many  sides  or  points  for  consideration ; 
as,  a  am nii'*nl<  it  question. 

2.  Exhibiting  many  aspects  of  mental  or  moral 
character;    showing  mental  or  moral  activity  in 
many  different  directions ;  open  to  many  influences ; 
widely  sympathetic  ;  as.  a  many-sided  character. 

3.  Derived  from  many  sources  or  influences;  ex- 
hibiting many  phases;  wide,  liberal,  not  narrow; 
as,  many-sided  erudition. 

many-sidedness,  subst.  Tho  quality  or  state  of 
being  many-tided. 

many-ways,  many-wise,  adv.  In  many  differ- 
ent ways;  variously,  multifariously. 

•many-weathered,  a.    Variable  in  weather. 

"The  day 
Changeful  and  many-irrnttirred." 

Southey:  Evening  Rainbow. 

•man-y.  *.  [MEIXY.]  A  retinue  of  servants;  a 
body  of  followers  or  attendants. 

Mao  -rl  (ao  as  6"w),  s.  &  a.    [Native  word.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  native  inhabitant  of  New  Zealand. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  native  inhab- 
itants of  New  Zealand. 

Maori-rat,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  murine  rodont,  anativeof  New  Zealand; 
it  is  identical  with  tho  Black  Rat  (Mus  rattus). 

•maor  -mbr  (ao  as  a),  *.  [Gael,  maer,  »mor=a 
royal  steward;  mor=great.J  A  royal  steward  of 
high  dignity  and  power;  placed  by  tho  King  of  Scot- 
land over  a  province  instead  of  a  thanage,  and 
exorcising  the  office  of  royal  deputy,  enjoying  a 
third  part  of  its  revenues. 

ma-OU  -tl-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Emmanuel  Le 
Maont.J 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacose.  Maoutia  puya  is  a 
shrub  with  very  white  leaves,  growing  in  the  Hima- 
layas. It  yields  a  strong  fiber  of  goou  quality,  used 
for  making  fishing-nets,  net-bags,  twine,  and  cloth. 

m&p,  'mappe,  «.    [Fr.  mappemonde,  from  Lat. 


, 

iiifii'i  iniindi  n  map  of  the  world;  mappa=a 
napkin  ;  Ital.  mappamondo.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  representation  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  heavens  upon 
a  plane.  There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  maps, 
torrestial  and  celestial.  Terrestrial  maps  are  of 
two  kinds,  those  which  represent  portions  of  land 
and  water  together,  which  are  properly  called 
maps,  and  those  which  represent  portions  of  the 
ocean,  only  indicating  the  directions  of  currents, 
soundings,  anchorages,  rocks,  shoals,  buoys,  light- 
houses, ax. ',  these  are  called  hydrographical  maps 
or  charts.  A  map  of  the  earth,  or  of  a  portion  of 
the  earth,  generally  shows  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  as  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  <tc.,  the 
situation  of  towns,  cities.  &c.,  relatively  to  each 
other,  and  by  moans  of  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude  relatively  to  every  other  point  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Maps  are  also  prepared  for  special 
purposes,  as  geological,  statistical,  ethnological,  or 
historical  maps.  It  being  impossible  to  represent  a 
spherical  surface  on  a  plane,  so  that  the  parts  shall 
have  to  each  other  their  proper  relative  positions, 
the  representation  is,  in  all  cases,  conventional. 
Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to,  each  of 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     cborus,     ?liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tbln,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sban.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -,lon,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


map-holder 

which  has  iU  own  peculiar  advantages  and  disad- 
vantage*. A  representation  of  the  meridians  and 
circles  of  lulituclu  form-,  in  all  canes,  the  skeleton 
or  basis  of  evnry  map  of  an  extensive  jxirtion  of  tho 
earth's  surface,  nnd  it  is  upon  a  correct  delineation 
of  the-,,  that  tlio  accuracy  of  any  map  depends. 
The  principal  methods  of  projection  aro  the  ortho- 
graphic, the  stereotfraphic,  the  globular,  the  con- 
irnl,  and  the  cylindrical  or  Mcrcator's  projection, 
lie-nle-  various  combinations  and  modifications. 
In  the  first  three  canes  the  plane  upon  which  the 
map  is  to  be  drawn  is  called  the  primitive  plane, 
and  is  supposed  to  bo  passed  through  the  center  of 
tlie  earth.  The  various  lines  are  projected  upon 
this  plane,  by  lines  drawn  through  their  different 
points  and  some  fixed  point,  called  the  point  of 
sight.  Upon  the  location  of  the  point  of  night 
depends  the  peculiarities  of  the  three  methods  of 
projection. 

2.  Fig.:  A  distinct  and  precise  representation  of 
anything. 

map-holder,  «.  A  frame  for  the  display  of  maps 
or  charts.  In  one  form  the  maps  are  on  an  endless 
web  of  cloth  ;  in  another,  they  are  bung  from  sepa- 
rate rollers  in  the  manner  of  window-blinds. 

map-measurer, «.  An  instrument  with  a  little 
wheelof  known  circumference,  which  is  made  to 
roll  along  a  lino  and  indicate  its  length,  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  being  counted,  and  the  fraction, 
if  any,  observed  by  reference  to  the  pointer  and 
graduated  perimeter.  [OpisoMETEB,  PERAMBULA- 
TOR.] 

map-mounter,  ».  One  who  mounts  maps  by 
hacking  them  with  canvas,  varnishing  them,  and 
fixing  them  on  rollers. 

map,  *mappe,  r.  f.    [MAP,  «.] 

1.  Lit,:  To  draw  or  delineate  a  map  or  chart;  to 
lay  down  in  a  map. 

2.  t'i'i. :  To  point  out,  describe,  or  set  down  accu- 
rately, generally  followed  by  out. 

"  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  «honld  meet,  If 
PUnnio  have  mapped  It  truly." — Shaktsp.:  CymiKHnt, 
Ir.  L 

ma  pie  (!),«.  [A.  S.  mapuldtr,  mapnldrr,  from 
m(i/>ii/- maple,  and  frrfoir=troo;  Gpr.  muzholder.} 
The  genus  Acer  (q.  v.). 

"UnraoleAtad  worked  the  women, 
Made  their  augur  from  the  nuiplr." 

LunuftUow:  Ilinu-iitlin,  I'M. 

*~  Thn  Common  or  Small-leaved  Maple  is  Acer 
•'iiinftfttre.  The  Great  Maple  is  A. pneitaoplatanu*, 
which  i»  introduced  ;  the  Cretan  Maple  is  A.  creti- 
cum;  the  (iu.-lder  Hose-leaved  Maple,  A.opalifo- 
liutn  ;  the  Italian  Maple,  .  I .  opalutt;  the  Montpelier 
Maple, X.wonjwwiwuhinum;  the  Norway  Maple,  I. 
jtliiftnioiilr*;  the  Red  or  Swamp  Maple,  A.  ruurum ; 
and  the  Sugar  Maple,  A.  saccharinum. 

maple-sugar, ». 

Chem. :  Maple  saccharose.  A  coarse  fragar  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  of  this 
country,  obtained  from  the  sugar-maple  (Acer  tac- 
charinum),  by  boring  a  hole  into  the  wood  in  the 
spring,  and  inserting  a  spout  to  convey  tlio  juice 
into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  reception.  On  boiling 
down  the'  liquid,  a  dark-colored  crystalline  mass  is 
deposited. 

•mi   pie  (2), «.    [Mop.]   A  little  mop. 

mapped,  ;<n.  par.    [MAP,  «.] 

•map  p8r  ? ,  ».  [Eng.  map:  -ery.']  The  study 
or  planning  of  maps  or  charts ;  bookish  theory. 

•map -plat, ».  [English  mop; -wf.]  A  maker  of 
maps. 

41  Learned  mapplitttt  on  a  paper  ntnall 
Draw  (in  abridgement )  the  whole  type  of  all." 

Sylvester:  Ltltlr  ll-irliu.  811. 

ma-profl  nS  a,  ».  [Named  by  Aublct,  probably 
from  a  Guiana  name.  (Britten.)] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  EuphorbiaceiP.  tribe  Hippoma- 
ne«9.  ttaarounea  brasiliensu  yields  a  fugitive  black 
dye.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is  given  in  derange- 
ments of  the  stomach. 

maqul  (as  male'-  wij,  «.  [Native  name.] 
Hut.:  Aristou-lia,  a  Chilian  shmb  of  the  order 
Ti  liar  fit',  u  se<  I  for  making  musical  instrument*,  the 
strings  of  which  arn  formed  of  the  tough  hnrk.  A 
wine  made  from  the  berries  is  prescribed  in  malig- 
nant fever. 

mar,  "marre,  'merre,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  m*rran,  in 
(••.in]'.  "in-  rr<rn,  dmyrran  —  lt)  dissipate,  to  waste, 
lose, nlodcr, obstruct ;  i»irran  =  to  impede;  gemearr 
=an  impediment ;  co«n.  with  <).  Uut.  merren=to 
stay,  to  retard  ;  Dut.  marren=to  tarry  ;O.  H.  Ger. 
marrjiui  -to  hinder,  to  disturb,  to  vex ;  Fr.  marrt= 
sad,  vexed.  |  To  injure,  to  spoil,  to  hurt,  to  dam- 
age, to  disfigure. 

«mar(l),»marr, «.  [MAR,  r.]  A  blot,  a  blemish 
an  injury. 

"I  tru»t  my  will  to  write  nhaU  match  the  mam  I  make 
J.  •»,  May,  1M1. 
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•mar ':•).«.   [HEBE.]   A  lake. 

ma  ra  (!),«.   [PATAGOMAN-CAVV.] 

ma    ra  !-<,«.    [Icol.=a  nightmare.] 

Xnrxc  Mythol.;  A  demon  who  torments  and  tor- 
tures men  with  visions,  and  even  crushes  them  to 
deuth.  LM.u;. 

mar  a  bou  ,  *.    [Native  African  name.] 

tii- mill.:  The  popular  name  for  at  least  two 
species  of  Storks  of  the  genus  Leptoptilns,  the  vent 
feathers  of  which  were  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
ornaments,  and  for  ladies'  headdresses.  Lepfop- 
tilwi  aryala  is  the  Asiatic  marabou  or  Adjutant 
(q.  V.).  L.  marabou,  a  smaller  sjieciee,  is  from 
tropical  Africa,  where  it  assists  the  vultures  in  con- 
suming the  filth  of  the  nogro  villages.  It  is,  if 
possible,  uglier  than  its  Asiatic  congener,  but  its 
delicate  vent  feathers  are  equally  valued. 

mar  a  bout  ,  mar  a  boot  ,  «.  [Arab.]  A  Mo- 
hammedan who  ('.-votes  himself  to  a  religious  life. 
He  considers  it  a  merit  to  fight  for  his  faith.  Many 
such  exist  in  Northern  Africa.  They  pretend  to 
supernatural  powers. 

ma   rah.  «.    [Heb.=bitterness.] 

1.  l.i I. :  The  name  given  to  a  place  on  the  east  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

"  They  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they 
were  bitter :  therefore  the  name  of  it  waa  called  JfaraA." 
— Exod.  xv.  23. 

2.  Fig. :  Bitterness;  bitter  water. 

"Slaked  its  thlrat  with  maruli  of  IU  team." 

Lonqfellote. 

ma-ral  ,  «.  [A  native  word.]  A  sacred  inclosure 
or  temple  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

mar   a  nade,  r.  t.    [MARINATE.] 

mar  a  na  tha,  «.  [Or.  Maranatha;  Aramaic 
M"  >  iin  atha— the  Lord  cometh.1 

Script. :  A  term  used  by  St.  Paul,  at  tho  conclu- 
sion of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  con- 
nection with  an  anathema.  Anathema  maranatha 
=  Let  him  be  accursed  at  tho  coming  of  the  Lord. 

mar    an  He,  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Uin. :  Tho  same  as  CmASToLiTEor  MACLE  (q.  v.). 

ma  rant  ,«.    [MABANTA.] 

Hot.  ( p(.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindlpy  to  tho 
order  Marautacea?  (q.  v.). 

ma  ran  ta,«.  [  Named  afterB.Maranti,  a  Vene- 
tian physician  and  botanist,  who  died  in  !'..".(.  ] 

Bui.:  Ma  rant,  tho  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Marautacoff*  {q.  v.).  Miiranttt  arundinacea.  At. 
nlltiuya,  and  M.  nofri'/M  furnish  arrowroot  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  A/,  rumognuu'mu  iu  the  East  Indies. 
The  split  stems  of  V.  dichotoma,  a  native  of  India 
and  Hurmah,  are  made  into  maU. 

mar  an  ta    eg  88,  t.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  marant(a); 

I, at.  fem.  pi.  8(0-  BUtf.  -(ir.'d  .  | 

Sot.:  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Amomalos. 
It  consists  of  herbaceous  tropical  plants  without 
aroma.  There  is  often  a  tuberous  rhizome,  full  of 
starch;  tho  stem  generally  branched;  tho  leaves  are 
simple,  sheathing  with  a  single  midrib,  from  which 
numerous  veins  diverge  at  an  acute  angle,  running 
parallel  to  each  other  to  tho  margin  of  tho  leaf; 
inflorescence  a  dense  spike,  a  raceme,  or  a  panicle 
either  terminal  or  radical;  flowers  arising  from 
spa  thai-eons  membranous  bracts :  calyx  short,  in- 
ferior; sepals  three:  corolla  tubular,  irregular, 
with  the  segments  in  two  whorls,  tho  outer  throe- 
parted,  equal,  the  inner  very  irregular;  stamens 
three,  potaloid,  only  one  fertile ;  anther  one-celled  ; 
ovary  one  to  three-celled  ;  ovulcsouoormany.erect; 
fruit  capsular.  Found  in  tropical  America,  Africa, 
and  India.  They  are  of  economic  value  from  the 
starch  in  which  they  abound.  Known  genera  six, 
species  100.  (Lindlnj.) 

ma  ras'-ca,  ».  fltalian  =  a  kind  of  sour  cherry, 
from  Lat.  amanw=bittor. ]  A  small,  black,  wild 
variety  of  cherry,  from  which  maraschino  is  dis- 
tilled. 

mar-as  Ch!n6,  «.  [Italian  marasca  =  marasca 
(q.  v.).]  A  delicate  spirit  or  liquor  distilled  from 
cherries ;  tho  best  is  from  Zuru  in  Dalmatia. 

ma  ras,  ml  us,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  =  pertaining  to 
decay,  from  maro*mi«  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  fungi,  akin  toAgaricns.  Some 
foreign  species  are  finely  colored.  Mnnumiuit  ore- 
adf*  is  the  Champignon,  which  is  eatable ;  ll.tcor- 
odonius  is  used  as  a  condiment. 

ma  ras  m&  lite,  ».  [Or.  mara*mo>  =  decaying; 
euff.  -lite  (.Win.). ~) 

Min.:  A  blonde  (q.  v.)  partially  decomposed,  and 
containing  some  free  sulphur. 

tma  rag    mils,  «.    I 'Jr.  m<iro«mo»  =  decaj.J 

I'nlhnl:  The  wasting  away  of  tho  body  without 
obvious  cause.  Now  it  is  assumed  that  this  must 
bo  brought  about  by  some  local  disease,  and  inves- 
tigations are  made  to  ascertain  which  it  is. 


marble 

mar  as-CjuS  -n6  (qu  as  k),  ».    [MARASCHINO.] 

Ma  rath  1,  «.  [The  native  name.]  [MAHBATTA.l 
The  language  spoken  by  the  Mahrattas.  Called 
also  Mahrat  t.i  (q.  v.). 

"Second  cornea  StaratM  which  remained  at  Prakrit  till 
the  twelfth  or  even  thirteenth  century."—  Heamtt:  Comp. 
dram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  1.  (1B72),  p.  120. 

ma  rat  tl  a,  s.  [Named  after  L.  F.  Maratti,  of 
Vallombro^a  in  Tuscany,  who  wrote  upon  ferns.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Marattiace» 
(q.  v.).    Hind  says  that  tho  rhizomes  of  Marattia.  • 
alata  are  eaten  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in  time* 
of  scarcity. 

ma  rat  tl  a  -56-  se,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  maratt  i(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  DAN.CACKE  (q.  v.). 

tma  raud  ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  maraud«r=to  beg,  to  play 
the  rogue,  from  maraud  =  a  rogue,  a  beggar.]  To. 
rove  in  quest  of  plunder  or  booty,  to  pillage,  to 
plunder. 

"  Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight, 
To  Bleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night." 

Soo«.  Marmton,  v.  4. 

m$.-raud'  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  marawd  ;  -*r.]  Ono  who 
marauds;  one  who  roves  in  search  of  plunder;  a 
pillager,  a  plunderer. 

"No  labourer  dared  bring  anything  for  «ale  lest  some 
maraiuler  >hould  lay  hand*  on  it  by  the  way."—  Jfoouit- 
tau:  Ili'i.  t-ii'.i-,  ch.  ill. 

•mar  >~v6-di  ,  ».  [Sp.  from  Arab.  MurdbiUn= 
the  steadfast,  a  name  of  a  dynasty  that  reigned  in 
Spain  and  Africa.] 

1.  A  Spanish  copper  coin,  value  less  than  half  a 
cent. 

2.  A  Spanish  gold  coin,  value  about  $3.36. 

mar  -ble.  *mar-bel,  'mar-tore,  *mar  bre~ston, 
*.  &  a.  [Fr.  marbre,  from  Lat.  marmoreal,  accus. 
of  »iarmor=marble;  Or.  mar»»aro»=a  glistening 
white  stone,  from  marmui'ro^tosparklCftoglitter.J 

A.  Axsubiittiiitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  2 

2.  A  column,  tablet,  pillar.  &c.,  of  marble  or  other 
stone,  remarkable  for  some  inscription  or  sculp- 
ture. 

3.  A  little  ball  of  marble,  stone,  clay.  Ac.,  used  by 
children  as  a  plaything. 

••  Norfear'd  the  mnr6l«i,  an  they  bounding  flew." 

Gay:  Lamentation  of  Ulumdalclitah. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  A  plate  of  stone  used  by  painters;  a  slab 
on  which  raw  colors  are  ground  witli  a  mullor. 

2.  Oeol.,  Petrol.,  Sculp.  <t   Building  Stones:    \ 
popular   name    for   any  limestone  which  Is  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  take  a  fine  polish.    (Li/ell.)    Any 
calcareous  or  even  any  other  rock  which  takes  n 
good  polish,  and  is  suitable  for  decorative  or  archi- 
tectural  purposes.    (Rutley.)    Arranged  by  color, 
as  Da  Costa  does,  there  are:  (I)  Marbles  of  one 
plain  color,  which  may  be  black,  white,  ash,  gray, 
brown,  rod,  yellow,  blue,  or  green  ;  (2)  marbles  of 
two  colors,  which  are  simply  the  foregoing  marblos 
variegated  with  other  colors;  (3)   marbles  varie- 
gateifwith  many  colors;  and  (4)  marbles  contain- 
ing shells,  corals,   and   other   extraneous  bodies. 
Some  of  tho  fossiliforous  limestones  furnish  excel- 
lent  marbles.    For  instance,  the  encrinital  lime- 
stones of  the  Carboniferous  formation   have    tho 
fossils   white  in  a    dark    gray  or    black  matrix. 
Nonfossiliferous  crystalline  marbles  consisting  of 
sedimentary  calcareous  strata,    altered  by  meta- 
morphism,  alsofurnish  goodmarbles.  Thcstatuary 
marble  or  Italy  may  be  of  this  character.    [STATU- 
ARY  MARBLE.J    The   purest  kinds    are   used    for 
statues,  those  less  pure  as  building  material.    Tho 
Carrara  and  Parian  marbles  are  of  this  type.  Other 
marbles  are  the  Verd  Antique,  tho  Fire  Marble  or 
Lumachelle,  the  Oiallo  Antico,  Madreporic  Marble, 
Ac.    The  (  i  rand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  is  lined  in 
many  places  with  magnificent  marble  of  various 
colors. 

If  (1)  f'iitinhi-il  marble  is  that  which  is  ready  for 
its  place. 

(2)  Polithed  marble  :  [MARBLE-POLisnixo.] 

(.'!)  Itiiniih  marble  is  in  tho  shape  of  blocks  from 
the  quarries. 

(4)  Kouah-heirn  marble  is  cut  with  the  saw  or 
squared  with  tho  stone  ax. 

3.  Gloat-man.;  A  stone  or  iron  plato  on  which 
glass  is  rolled  to  shape  it  ;  a  marver. 

4.  Printing: 

0)  A  printer's  imposing  stone. 

(2)  A  style  of  coloring,  for  paper  nnd  book  odges. 

Tl  (1)    Arundel  or  Arumietian  marbles:  [ABCN- 


. 

Klgin  marbles:  A  collection  of  bassi-rilievi 
and  fragments  of  statuary  brought  from  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1814. 
They  were'  afterward  purchasecl  by  the  Kritish  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  now  in  tho  liritish  Museum. 


fate,     fat,     Tare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     e,     n  = «;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 


marble -cutter 
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marchantia 


They  consist  chiefly  of  the  metopes,  representing 
for  i  In-  most  part  the  combats  of  the  Ceotann  find 
LunitliH-,  and  tin*  statues  or  fragments  of  statin-.- 
which  ornamented  tho.  tympana  of  tho  pediments 
of  tlio  I'nrt lii-noii,  or  Temple  of  Minerva.  To  these 
were  ailtlod  the  frieze  from  the  Temple  of  Nike 
Apteros,  a  series  of  casts  from  tho  Temple  of 
.•us,  and  tho  choragic  monnmentof  Lyaicrates. 

B.  An  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Composed  or  consisting  of  marble. 

"  As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kings." 

Moore:  Lit/lit  of  the  Harem. 

2.  Variegated,  veined,  or  streaked  like  marble. 
II.  Fiyuriitirrli/ : 

\.  Hani  like  marble;  cold,  insensible;  as,  a  mar- 
ble Ill-art. 
*2.  Pure,  pellucid. 

"  I  Hal.    .    .    into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  bin  oblique  way." 

MiltuH:  P.  L.,  ill.  864. 

"  .  I  rtificial  Marble:  An  indurated  composition  of 
gypsum,  alum,  isinglass,  and  coloring  materials 
incorporated  into  a  paste  and  molded  into  form. 

marble-cutter, «.  One  who  cuts  or  hews  marble ; 
a  workman  in  marble ;  a  machine  for  cutting  mar- 
ble. 

marble-edge,  «. 

Bookliiiut. :  A  mode  of  ornamenting  the  edges  of 
bound  books.  [MARBLE-PAPER.  ] 

marble-edged,  a.  Having  the  edges  marbled,  as 
a  book,  Ac. 

marble-handsaw,  s.  A  blade  without  teeth,  and 
having  a  block  handle  at  th(  back  It  is  used  with 
.-anil  for  cutting  slabs  into  pieces  or  slips. 

marble-hearted,  a.  Having  a  cold,  cruel  heart; 
liard-hearted,  insensible. 

'  Ingratitude  I  thou  marblf-henrted  fiend. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  shew'st  thee  in  A  child, 
Than  the  sea-monster  I"  Shakeap.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

marble-paper,  «.  Paper  ornamented  with  a  col- 
•orod  pattern  resembling  marble ;  or  ornamented  by 
a  process  similartothat  of  marbling,  with  patterns 
bearing  no  analogy  to  those  of  marble,  but  assum- 
ing certain  conventional  forms,  in  which  tho  colors 
Are  singularly  blended  and  contrasted. 

marble-rubber,  s.  A  block  or  tray  with  a  flat 
sole,  moved  above  tho  marble  slab  with  a  combined 
rotary  and  reciprocating  motion. 

marble-scourer,  s.  A  rubber  for  surfacing  mar- 
ble slabs. 

mar  -ble,  v.  t.  [MARBLE,  ».]  To  variegate,  stain, 
or  vi-in  like  marble;  to  give  an  appearance  of  mar 
bli>  to. 

mar -bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.    [MARBLE,  r.] 

3.  Ord.  Lang. :  Variegated,  spotted. 

"Those  flue  covers  of  books  that,  for  their  resemblance 
to  speckled  marble,  are  woilt  to  be  called  marbled." — 
Moult:  Hurkt,  iii.  448. 

2.  Pot.,  <fc. :  Having  the  surface  traversed  by 
irregular  veins  of  color,  like  a  block  of  marble. 

marbled-beauty,  «. 

Kiitiim.:  Bruoi>hiln  perla,  a  small  whitish  moth, 
dappled  with  bluish-gray. 

marbled  tiger-cat,  «. 

Zool.:  Feli*  mtinnoratrl.  Habitat,  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  the  hilly  parts  of  Assam,  Burmah, 
Malayana,  and  Java.  Head  and  body  from  eighteen 
inrhi-s  to  two  feet  long;  tail  about  fifteen  inches. 
Dingy  tawny  to  yellowish-gray,  with  long,  wavy, 
blark  spots,  somewhat  clouded  or  marbled;  belly, 
yellowish-white;  tail  spotted  and  tipped  with  black. 

marbled  white-butterfly,  «. 

Entom. :  Arge  galathea.a  rare  butterfly,  the  wings 
of  which  are  creamy  white,  marbled  and  veined 
with  black. 

mar  ble  Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  marble;  •izf..']  Tocolor 
in  imitation  of  variegated  marble. 

mar  bllng,  s.    [MARBLE,!'.] 

1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  staining,  coloring,  or 
variegating  in  imitation  of  marble. 

'i.  Any  marking  resembling  that  of  veined  marble. 

mar  blf,  a.  [Eng.  marhl(f);  -y.]  Resembling 
marble  iu  appearance  or  structure. 

marc  (1),  s.  [MARK  (1),  ».]  A  weight  of  gold  or 
silver;  a  money  of  account. 

marc  (2),s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emarciw=a  kind  of 
•vine.  ]  The  refuse  matter  remaining  after  the  pres- 
sure of  fruit,  as  of  grapes,  olives,  &c. 

mar'-ca-sUe,  »mar  -cha-slte,  subst.  [A  word  of 
Arabic  origin;  O.  Ger.  marchasita;  Mod.  German 
narkatit.} 

.Win.:  Tins  name  formerly  included  all  crystal- 
lized pyrites,  but  Haidiuger,  in  1845,  confined  it  to 


tho  orthorhombic  varieties.  It  is  found  either  in 
crystals  mostly  twinned,  or  as  globular  or  reniform 
masses  with  fil>rons  structure,  and  massive,  llard- 
,  (Hi'5;  specific  gravity,  4'678-4'847.  Luster, 
metallic;  color,  pale  bronze  ;ellov  to  gTeenish- 
gray ;  streak,  grayish  or  brownish-black.  Fracture 
uneven.  Brittle.  < 'ompo-it  ion  :  As  iu  pyrites,  sul- 
plnir,  Twf:i;  iron,  IIV7;  formula,  FoS.T>.  The  German 
mineralogists  distinguish  seven  varieties,  resulting 
mainly  from  their  habit  of  crystallization:  (1) 


(Leberkies) ;  (6)  (Cellular  Pyrites  (Zellkie*}  ;  (7)  Ar- 
senical Pyrites,  the  same  as  KYROSITE  (q.  v.).  The 
pyrites  of  sedimentary  rocks  mostly  belongs  to  this 
species,  and  that  of  metamorphic  anil  igneous 
rocks  to  Pyrites  (q.  v.).  More  prone  to  decomposi- 
tion than  pyrites.  Occurs  abundantly  in  clays  of 
various  formations,  and  iu  tho  chalk. 

mar  ca  sit  Ic,  mar-ca  sit  Ic  -al,  a.  [English 
marcasit(e) ;  -«Vaj.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  marcasite  j 
of  the  nature  of  marcasite. 

"  The  place  that  abounds  with  these  marchatttical  mill, 
erals."— Boyle:  Works,  Hi.  833. 

mar  cas  -sin,  ».    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  young  wild  boar. 

mar  -c,Sl-Ine  (1),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  marceo=ta 
bo  weak  or  thin.] 

Fabric :  A  thin  silk  tissue  used  for  linings,  &c., 
in  ladies'  drosses. 

mar'-9Sl-!ne  (1),subtt.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  found,  San  Marcel,  Val  d'Aosta,  Piedmont; 
suff.  -me  (A/in.).] 

1.  The  impure  form  of  brannite  (q.v.), containing 
10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

2.  An  altered  form  of  Rhodonite  (q.  v.)  by  oxida- 
tion ;  tho  same  as  HETEROCLINE  (q.  v.). 

Mar  eel   11-an,  s.    [For  etym.  see  dof.] 

Church  Hist.  ( pi.) :  Followers  of  Marcellus.  Bishop 
of  Ancyra.in  tho  fourth  century,  who,  in  his  zeal 
against  Arianism,  ran  into  tho  opposite  error  of 
Sabellianism.  (Shipley.) 

mar  988  cent,  o.  [Lat.  morcescen*,  pr.  par.  of 
marcesco—to  fade,  incept,  of  marceo=to  be  thin  or 
weak.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Withering,  fading,  decaying. 

2.  Bot. :  Withering  or  fading,  not  falling  off  until 
tho  part  which  boars  it  is  wholly  matured,  as  the 
flowers  of  Orobanche  (q.  v.).  (Lindley.) 

marge's  -9l-ble,  a.  [Lat.  marce»co=to  wither.] 
Liable  to  wither  or  decay. 

marc-gra  -Vl-a,  «.    [Named  after  George  Marc- 

S-ave,  a  German,  who,  in  1718,  published  a  Natural 
istory  of  Brazil.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Marcgravi- 
acen-  (q.v.).  In  the  West  Indies  the  stem,  root, and 
loaves  of  Marcgravia  umbellata  are  regarded  as 
diuretic  and  antisyphilitic. 

marc-gra-vl-a  -98-88,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  marc- 
gravi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ac«<«.] 

Botany :  Margraviads ;  an  order  of  Taypogynous 
exogens.  alliance  Guttiferales.  It  consists  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  with  alternate, 
simple,  entire,  coriaceous,  exstipulate  leaves ;  flow- 
ers regular,  in  umbels,  racemes,  or  terminal  spikes, 
generally  in  bag-shaped  or  hooded  bracts;  sepals 
two  to  seven  ;  corolla  of  five  imbricated  petals,  or 
gamopetalous ;  stamens  generally  indefinite;  ovary 
superior,  three  or  many-celled ;  style  one ;  stigma 
simple  or  capitate ;  fruit  generally  succulent,  with 
many  seeds  imbedded  in  the  pulp.  Natives  chiefly 
of  tropical  America.  Known  genera  four,  species 
twenty-six.  (Lindley.) 

march  (1).  'marche,  r.  i.  [MARCH  (1),  ».]  To 
border,  to  bo  contiguous,  to  run  side  by  side. 

"  I  know  the  estatea  well  ;  they  march  with  my  own." — 
Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xvil. 

mar  $h  (2) ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [French  marcher,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  perhaps  from  Lat.  marcui=a  ham- 
mer, and  so  referring  to  the  regular  tramp  of  a 
marching  body  of  men ;  otherwise  from  Fr.  marche 
=a  boundary,  as  in  tho  phrase,  after  de  marche  en 
warc/w=togo  from  land  to  land,  to  make  expedi- 
tions ;  O.  H.  Ger.  marcha.']  |  M  A  urn  (1), «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  by   steps,  and  in   regular  order,  as 
soldiers;  to  walk  or  movo  forward  with  a  steady, 
regular  tread. 

"  Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty! 
Starch  forward,  one  and  all." 

Scott:  War  Sony. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  in  a  grave,  steady,  or  deliber- 
ate manner. 

"  Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  ua, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm?  " 

Shaketp.:  atari/  VI.,  It.  II.,  v.  1. 


B.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  move  in  military  order  or  in  regular 
procession,  as  soldiers. 

2.  To  cause  to  go  anywhere  at  ones  command, 
and  under  one's  guidance. 

march  (1), marche,  ».  [Fr.=a  frontier;  O.  H. 
Gor.  marcha;  A.  S.  »i«trc=a  mark,  a  boundary.] 
A  frontier  or  boundary  of  a  territory;  especially 
applied  to  tho  boundaries  or  mutim •-  of  political 
divisions,  or  to  the  country  lying  near  and  about 
such;  as,  for  example,  the  frontiers  between  Kng- 
laud  and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Wales.  Geneva 
is  situated  in  tho  Marches  of  France,  Savoy  and 
Switzerland. 

IT  Ridinyofthe  Marchet:  Apracticostillobscrved 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  in  tho  memory  of  the  inhabitants  the 
boundariesof  a  parish,  town, <fcc.,forwhich  purpose 
the  magistrates  of  tho  burgh  and  chief  men  ride  in 
procession  along  tho  boundaries  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  burgh,  and  perform  certain  cere- 
monies. 

•march-man,  «.  A  person  living  on  the  marches 
or  borders  of  two  countries ;  a  borderer. 

"Now  Bowden  Moor  the  tnarfh-man  won." 

Haiti:  Lay  <if  the  but  Minstrel,  L  60. 

•march-ward,  «.  A  warden  of  tho  marches;  a 
marcher. 

march  (2),«.    [MARCH  (2),  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language :  \ 

1.  Lit.:  [II.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  stately  or  deliberate   way   or  movement; 
rhythmical  movement. 

"The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine." 

Pope:  Satlret,  v.  289. 

(2)  Progress,  advancement,  progressive  develop- 
ment ;  as,  the  murcA  of  intellect. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  The  amount  of  ground  covered  by  a  body 
of  troops  in  one  day.    Fifteen  miles  is  the  ordinary 
distance;  anything  abovo  that  is  a  forced  march, 
but  it  also  depends  on  weather,  state  of  roads,  and 
length   of  column.    Largo   armies   usually   move 
with  a  complete  division  on  tho  main  roads;  but 
these  columns  are  within  supporting  distance  of 
each  other,  and  should  not  bo  separated  by  inter- 
vening obstacles  that  would  prevent  easy  concen- 
tration tor  battlu.    Rate  ->f  march,  2'/4  to  3  miles  an 
hour,  including  a  brief  halt  after  the   first  half- 
hour,  and  a  halt  oi  five  minutes  every  succeeding 
hour.    Flank  marches  are  those  mado  in  proximity 
to  the  enemy,  but  across  his  general  front. 

2.  Ma*. :  A  musical  composition  so  arranged  as  to 
be  suitable  for  accompanying  troops  in  walking. 
There  are  quick  and  slow  marches  in  duple  and 
treble  time,   besides  marches  peculiar  to  certain 
nationalities. 

"Thedrums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they  make 
no  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  go  directly." — Knullr*. 
littt.  «f  the  Turks. 

3.  Wear.:  One  of  the  short  laths  laid  across  the 
treadles  under  the  shafts. 

If  To  make  a  march :  In  euchre,  to  take  all  the 
tricks  of  a  single  deal. 

march-past,  ?.  A  marching  past  a  reviewing 
officer  or  some  high  personage  on  parade. 

Mar?h  (3),  «.  [Low  Latin  Marciiu,  from  Latin 
Ifartiue  fmen*)  =  (the  month)  of  Mars;  Fr.  Jfar«.] 
The  third  month  of  the  year. 

•  Mad  as  a  March  hare :  As  mad  as  it  is  possible 
to  be. 

March-dagger,  ». 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Chimabacche  fagella.  The 
wings  of  the  female  are  only  partially  developed, 
the  four  wings  terminating  in  a  sharp  point.  They 
are  whitish-gray,  yellowish,  or  brownish. 

•March-mad,  a.    Very  mad,  crazy,  demented. 
"He  is  March-modi  farewell,  monsieur." 

Bcaum.  <£  Flet.:  The  Noble  Gentleman,  I.  1. 

march  (!),».    [A.  S.  merce  =  balm,  mint,  parsley. 
(Somner).] 
Bot.:  Parsley. 

•mar  chande,  s.   [MERCHANT.] 

mar-9hant'-S-as,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  marchant- 
(to) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Marchant- 
iacea?  (q.  v.).  The  spore  cases  are  capitate;  tho 
involucels  membranous,  regularly  slit.  (Lindley.) 

marchant  I  &,  «.  [Named  by  Nicholas  Mar- 
chant  after  his  father,  John  Marchant.  a  French 
botanist,  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  in  1666.  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  MarchantesB 
and  the  order  Marchantiacese  (q.  v.).  _  Marchantin 
polymorpha  is  a  small  plant,  occurring  in  bright 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     JCenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -»ion,      -jlon  =  zhiin.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    <fec.  =  bel.     deL 


marchantiaceae 

•rwn  thin  lanielbe,  with  their  outline  irregularly 

i.    Tim  frond  is  attached  (<i  ilj,.  ground  by  rail- 

dr-  descending  from  in  lower  surface.    Tho 

plant  occurs  not  uncommonly  on   tlm   borders  of 

springs,  in  damp,  shady  courtyards,  A;c. 

mar  9hint  I  i   ?«  a,  «.  pi.    [Hod.  Lat.  mar- 

cAuiiiii.ii  i  •  I, at.  fein.  i»l.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Out. :  Liverworts;  an   order   of  Acrogenii,    tribe 
Muscalcs.      It   oonmsU  of  cellular   plant-,    with 

•CDfjOlan  lobcd  thalloid  fronds littiiiK  roots  from 

their    underside.     From    the    bifurcations   of  the 
frond  urise  stems  bearing  s|,oranK'e.s  with  spores 
mingled  with  rlati-r->,   but  having    no   columella. 
The    Ban    fruit 
discoid  or 
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margent 

boiling  aqueous  solution  of  pure  sodic  carbonate  to 


Marco  Polo's  sheep,  «.  _. 

ZuOI.:  («/«;>.,(.,  one  of  the  finest  species  of  the  a  boilin«  alcoholic  solution  of  margaric  acn|,  form» 

ifcnu-.    Habitat,  tho  high  lands  of  the  Thian  Shun  a  jelly-like  mass.    The  barium  and  silver  salts,  pre- 

mountains,  north  of  Kashgar   anil   Yarkaml.     Jn  9f**f  from  the  sodium  salt,  are  white  amorphous 

winter  this  sheep  is  grayish-brown,  white  below,  powders, 
white  mane,  and  white  disc  on  tail.    1 


Jn  summer  the 

times  measure  as  much  as  four  feet  uud'a  half  from 
tip  to  tip. 

•mar  -c5r,  'mar  -coflr,  ».    [Lat.  marcor,  from 
marceo=to  be  thin  or  lean,  to  wither,  to  fade.]    A 


margaric-ether,  --. 

Chem.:  A  term  incorrectly  applied  to  what  is 
probably  only  a  mixture  of  stoaric  and  palmitic 
ethers. 

mar  -gar  Sne,  «.  [MAROARITE.]  A  peculiar 
pearly  substance  extracted  from  hogs'  lard.  Tho 


-  .,       state  of  withering  or  wasting;  leanness;   loss  of    name  is  now  applied  to  artificial  butter  made  from 

erscd  in  sessile   or   stalked    flesh.  a  mixturoof  animal fatandoil.  [OI.EOMAROAKINK.J 

Mar  cd  -sl-an,  «.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
C/tun 
Egyptii 


, 
those  of  the  Sociuiaus. 

[Lat.] 


mar  cj  lite,  ». 


-mid  or  peltate  receptacles.  Tho  Marchautiacete 
•ow  on  the  earth  or  trees  in  damp  places.  They 
•e  found  in  all  but  the  driest  climates;  two  grow 

in   Melville   Island.     Lindley  enumerates   fifteen 

genera,  and  estimates  the  known  species  at  twenty. 

Jle    divides    tho  order  into  two  sub-orders,   Mar- 

c!i.-inten»  and  Targionen* ;  Herkeley   into  three, '1  ar- 

gionien-,  Jecorarieep,  and  Lunulanow.  mar    CUB 

•march -8r  (!),«.  [Eng.  niarcA  (l),s.; -«r.]    The    mer. 

governor  or  warden  of  tho  marches  or  borders. 
H  Lord*  mnrchen:    Noblemen     living    on     the 

marches  or  Ixirder-lands  of  England  and   Wales, 

who  hud  their  own  court; 

nntil  they  vere  abolished 

Henry  VIII. 

march  -8r  (2), ..    [Eng.  marcfc  (2),.v. ;  -«r.]    One 
Who  marches ;  a  soldier. 

"They  take  away  a  manttar'*  knee*." 

(Viiij»>m>i:  Hunter's  lllatl,  ilx.  16L 

mar$h  -is.  (!),«.  pj.    [MARCH  (1),  s.] 
•mar9h  is('J),«.    [MARQUIS.] 

*mar?h  -it,  «.    [Low  Lat.  marcheta=n  fee  of  a 
mark  (q. _».).] 


Church,  HM.  (pi.):  The  followers  of  Marcus,  an 
gyptiau  Judaizing  Christian  of  the  second  re 


tury.     They   possessed  a  number  of  apocryphal 

books,  and  their  opinions  seem  to  have  resembled    i/r*    a  iTo'arl ;   Pers. 


tmar-gar-I  ta  $e  ous  (or  ceous  as  ghfis),  adj. 
[Mod.  Lat.  man/ariroceiu;  Lat.  margarita  -  a 
pearl ;  -OOMU.J  Pearl-bearing. 

mar  -gar-lt6,  *.    [Lat.  ntarf/nrira;  Or.  margar- 


, 


=  a  pearl;  Fr.  war- 


A  largo  iron-headed  ham- 
[Named    after   R.  B.   Marry; 
black 


Arkansas, 
mare  ill,  'mere,  *. 


impure    atacamite   of  a 

i  SSL  M^ 


guerite ,'  Ital.  &  Sp.  margartla.] 

•I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  pearl. 

"Neither  cant    ye  youre  tnargarilra    before    twyn."— 
Waolife:  Mattltrte  viL 

U.  Mineralogy: 

1.   A  mineral  species  included  by  Dana  in  his> 


genus  Equus. 

Feudal  la'tr:  A  pecuniary  flue  paid  by  a  tenant  to  "The  other  mam  running  and  flinging  through  the 
bis  lord  for  the  marriage  of  one  of  tho  tenant's  camp,  came  to  stay  right  againut  them.'1— Surths  Plu- 
danghters.  The  custom  prevailed  both  in  England  '<"''•'',  p.  "" 


rgarophyllite    section.      Crystallization,  ortiio- 
imbic.  «  loavage,  basal,  eminent.    Hardness,  8'5- 
4'5;  specific  gravity,  2'99.    Luster  of  cleavage  sur- 
[A.  S.  mere,  fern,  of  -mi-nrh, 

mearu,   »i«ur=a  horse;   cogn.  with   Icel.  merr=a 
mare ;  mrr./iroM,  intr-hrifxs/    u  mare-horse,  used  as 

the  fom.  of  marr=a  stood;  Dan.  mar    H  mare:  Sw.    11'6;  soda,"2'6;  water,4'5.'  Occurs  with i  chlorite  at 
mdrr=a  mare;   Dut.  merrit ;  Ger.  mahre;  O.  H.    ' 
Ger.  meriha=&    mare,    fern,   of    uianih  =  a  battle- 
horse;  Gael,  marc;  Wei.  A;  Corn.  murcA=a  horse.] 
female  of  tho  horse  or  other  species  of  the 


4'5;  specific  gravity,2'99.  Luster  of  cleavage  sur- 
arh,  faces,  pearly ;  elsewhere,  vitreous ;  color,  grayish, 
r=a  reddish-white,  yellowish ;  translucent ;  lamina?  brit- 
das  tie.  Composition:  Silica, 30' 1 ; alumina, M'2;  lime, 
11'8;  soda,  2'6;  water,  4'5.  Occurs  with  chlorite  at 
the  Greinerberg,  Tyrol;  with  emery  (omerylite)  at 
Isle  of  Naxos.GrecianArchipelago,  and  Asia  Minor, 
also  in  the  United  States. 


and  Scotland. 
marsh  Ing,  pr.par.  *  a.   [MARCH  (2),  r.] 

marching-regiment,  ».  A  colloiiuial  term  for 
an  infantry  or  foot  regiment  of  the  line. 

mar  -chlon  iss,  ».  [Low  Lat.  marchionima, 
from  tnarchumfm,  accns.  of  marc/»to=a  prefect  of 
tho  marches,  with  fom.  sun".  -u*a.)  The  wife  or 
widow  of  a  marquis ;  a  lady  holding  the  rank  or 
dignity  of  a  marquis  (q.  v.). 

•march  pane,  «.  [O.  Fr.  marcepain;  Fr.  mat- 
tepain;  Ital.  marzapane:  8p.  mazapan;  Gor. 
marcipan,  marzipan.  Origin  doubtful;  perhaps 
Jaartiun  panii=u>e  bread  of  Mars.)  A  kind  of 
sweet  bread  or  biscuit;  a  macaroon ;  a  spice-cake 
com  posed  of  sugar,  nuU,  pineapple,  almonds,  some- 
times with  poppy-seeds  and  Indian  corn. 

"Good  thoa,  rave  me  a  piece  of  marchpane." — SAakCfp.i 
Rumeo  and  Juliet,  L  6. 

•mar  -cl-a,n,  a.    [Low  Lat.  mardut;  Lat.  mar- 


2.  The  same  as  CELLACIIERITE  (q.  v.). 
I).    A  name  used  by  Glocker  for   his   family  of 
Micas. 

tnmr-gir  I-tlf-Sr  OUS,  a.    [Lat.  niar;7arifa=a 


pearl ;  /cro=to  bear,  to  produce,  and  EIIK.  adj.  suff. 

mares-nest,..    An  absurd  discovery,  having  no    -<w«.J    Producing  pearls, 
real  foundation  in  fact;  a  discovery  which  turns 
out  to  bo  a  hoax  or  delusion. 


mare's-tail,  ». 

1.  Sot.  (ting.):  The  genus  Hippnris  (q.v.). 

2.  Mrteor.  (  pi.) :  A  popular  name  for  the  cloud 
called  Cirrus  (q.  v.). 

*mare  (2),  *.  [A.  S.  mara  =  an  incubus;  Icel. 
mara  =  tho  nightmare;  Ger.  mar,  nucM»tur=the 
nightmare  (q.  v.).  J  A  kind  of  torpor  or  stagnation 
which  seems  to  oppress  the  stomach  with  a  weight; 
a  nightmare  (q.  v.). 

"  Mushroom*  caniie  the  incnboa,  o 
•tomach." — BOCUH:  Sat.  lini. 

tmare  -blobs,  «.    [Eng.  mare,  and  blub 
which  is  blunt;  a  lily.] 
But.:  Caltha paluttrit. 

ma  re  -ca,  ma  rt  -ca,  t.  [Etym.  of  first  form 
doubtful;  the  second  probably  the  name  of  a 


mar-gar-o-,  pref.  [.MABGAROXE.]   (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

margaro-nltrile, «. 

Chem-:.  fieHaiCX.    Cetylic  cyanide.    A  compound 
prepared  by  the  actiou  of  cetylic  iodide  ou  potassio 


cyauide. 

mar-gSr'-o-dlte, 
like.] 

_  Uin,:  A  hydrous  mica  resemblinRinuscovita  (q.v.) 
in  crystallization  and  physical  characters,  but  fiav- 


[Gr.    »nar<;ar<5d<!»=pearl- 


ir  the  mare  In  the    ln,<f-a  l"",ro  Poarly  luster,  and  a  more  or  less  silvery 
white  color.    It  appears  to  bo  the  result  of  a  hydra- 
tiou  of  a  mica,  mostly  inuscovitc. 
and  blub  =  that 


mar'  gar  6ne,  «.     [English  margar(ic);  -one.) 
Chem. :  Tho  acetone  of  margaric  acid. 

mar-gar-o-phjfll  -Ite,  «.    [Greek  margaritet= 
pearl,  and pkyUonia  leaf.] 

Dana  for  a 


•mar-old  -I-ty",  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  marc.'rfi/o», 
from  marci<(uj<=  withered,  wasted.]  The  iiuality  or 
state  of  being  withered,  wasted,  or  faded;  lean- 
ness, meagerness. 

Mar    9!  6n  Ite,  «.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
fhurrh  Hi«t.  (pi.):  Tho  followers  of  Marcion,  a 
Roman  gnostic,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
)  second  century.    He  taught  that  matter  was 

entof  (iod.    Kleuthern-.  Hi-hop  of  Rome,  expelled 
him  from  the  Church  about  A.  D.  177. 

Mar-?I-6n-It -1C,  o.  [Eng.  Marcionllte) ;  suff. 
-fic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  Marcion.  [LUKE,  MAR- 

CIOSITE.] 

"Some  Idea  aa  to  the  content*  of  the  Harcloiiltlc  got. 
pel."— If.  aamlan:  F;rl.  It.',;  (Will;,  p.  KJ». 

Mar -cite, «.    [MARCOSIAN.] 

mar  co  brun   ner,  «.    [See  dof.]    A  celebrated 
Rhine  wine,  possessing  much  body  and  ann 
called  from  tho  Markobrunn  vineyards,  between 
Mainz  and  Hitmen. 

Mar  -C6  P6  -16,  «.  [See  def.)  A  celebrated  Vene- 
tian traveler  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk, 


ma-rim  ma  (pi.  ma-rim -me),  ».  [Ital.]  A 
name  given  to  tracts  of  country  in  Italy,  uninhab- 
itable in  summer  on  account  of  thoexhalationsof 
sulphur  and  alum  from  the  soil.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  tho  malaria  or  unhealthy  ex- 
halations from  such  a  soil. 

ma-r«  -na,  ma  r«  -na,  «.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 
i  IcMhy.f   Ctjregrmiu  martxna,  tho  muzzle  of  which, 


Z<iOl. :  relit   tiyriua,  a    feline    from  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Tiger-cat.    It  is 

iu'i'isa     onera?  n>amtiuun.f  '"'ra"1"?^  .to  which 
,     lougn  it  is  not  so 


i*™       — •-.«.....»..,  ,iiiMiK(i  n,  18  not  so 
.>me     it  LS capable  of  domestication,  and  isa 
"  •»*'•* 


•mar  •  schal,  «.    [Fr.]   A  marshal  (q.  T.). 
"Great  miirwli.i/  to  Henry  the  Slrth," 

tiliakeip.,  llenry  I'/.,  It.  t.,  iv.  7. 


/o  ,  . 

(oiii  the  compound.) 

margarlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.: .ri7Hj«Oi=Ci5n1,-rHj.C1O.OH.  Cetyloar- 
bonic  acid,  fho  name  formerly  yiven  to  an  acid 
supiMwed  to  exist  in  natural  fats,  but  now  only 


•         '''h  °T  margo=u  margin.]  An 

"He  drew  hla  flamuig  nrord,  and  utrnck 
At  him  ao  fleroely.  that  the  upper  margt 
Of  bin  Mrenfold  ahield  away  ittook." 

Speaker,  f.  <j.,  It  T.  6. 

•mar  -gent,  «.    [Tho  same  word  asmaroin,  but 
with  an  excrescent  /,  as  in  tyrant.  Ac.J 

1.  A  margin,  an  edge. 

"A  nheet  of  paper 
H  rit  on  Iwth  »lde«  the  leaf,  margrnt  and  all." 

shaleesp.i  Love's  Labor* »  Lott,  ».  i 

2.  The  margin  or  side  of  a  pago  or  leaf. 
"Me  thlnk.th  it  better  to  put  a  d» 


palmytic  acid,  forinitii;  white  crj'stals,  which  melt 


pre|,:ired.     The  sodium   .-all,  obtained  by  adding  a 


whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    wtt.     here,     camel,    bir,    there;     pine     pU~ 
whd,     son;     mute,    cub.    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    fill;     try.     Syrian.  ' 


sire, 

B,      08 


sir, 

=  «; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,    pdt. 


margin 

mar    gin,  «.     [Latin  margo  (genit.  maroinw): 
cogn.  with  Eng.  mark;  Ital.  margine;  fr.  marge.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A   border,  a    brink,  an    edge,    a    verge; 

applied  to  the  edge  or  side  of  a  page  or  book 
left  blank,  or  partly  occupied  with  notes. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(\)  A  sum  or  quantity  left  or  set  aside  to  meet 

unforeseen  i tingencies,  casualties,  expenses,  or 

results;  a  certain  latitude  on  which  to  work  or  de- 
pend. 
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margined  fruit-bat,  .-•. 

Z«oV. :  CaiHi/iti-rii*  niin-iiinatiu.a  bat  occurring  in 
all  parts  of  India,  in  Ceylon,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
the  Celebes  and  Philippines.  It  is  about  four  inches  —fit- 

•n  length,  and  varies  in  color,  through  different    native  of  Germany. 

own ;  the  ears  are       2-  '  '"'"  marina. 


marine 

tmar    I  it, «.    [Fr.  Slariette ,  dimin.  of  ilarie= 
the  \  irgin  Mary.] 
Itntiiny: 
1.  ('(imuanulu  urticifulia,  a    blue    bell-flower,  a 


shades  of  brown  and  reddish-brow 

surrounded  by  a  white  border.    It  is  very  common, 

and  very  destructive  to  fruit. 

margined-tailed  otter,  ». 

ZiM, :  Pteronura  tandbachii,  found  in  Brazil  and 


•ma  rig  -8n  OUS,  a. 

a  if/no  (pa.  t.  gfutit)  =  t 
ui-eil  in  or  by  the  sea. 

mar   I-g61d,  tmir 

»„_   _  *  l.T  \*:__:_  ti  ____ 


[Lat.  more  =  the  M«,  and 
produce,  to  bear.]    Pro- 


«.    (From  Euglish 


. 
article  and  its  selling  price,  which  leaves  room  for 

prolit. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Sot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Either  of  the  two  edges  of  the 

" 


. 

ored  flowers,  which  impart  a  yellow  color  to  cheese, 
mar  gin-el -la,  «.    [Dimin.  of  Latin  margo=    It  is  often  double. 

"  The  mariautd,  thatgoes  to  bed  with  the  inn." 

SHakrfp.s   11'inlrr't  Talt,  iv.  S. 

•2.  Xumit. :  A  piece  of  money,  so  called  from  the 


ZoOi. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollueks,  family 
volutidee.    The  shell  is  smooth    and    bright,  the 


gules  between  the  base  and  the  apex.    It    spire  short  or  concealed,  the  aperture  truncated  in 


:i.  Roofing:  The  exposed  portion  of  a  slate,  tile, 
shingle,  or  clapboard,  when  secured  on  the  roof. 

4.  Brokerage:  Collateral  or  cash  dopomted  with 
a  broker  to  secure  him  against  loss  on  stocks  to  be 
purchased  by  him  for  his  principal. 

•    Margin  of  a  course :  [MARGIN,  8.,  II.  2.] 

margin-draught,  margin-draft,  «. 

Mnttonry:  A  plain  surface  adjacent  to  the  joints 
of  ashlar,  surrounding  the  pick  or  hammer-dressed 
middle  portion  of  the  face. 

margin-line,  s. 

Xtntt.:  A  lino  or  edge  parallel  to  the  upper  side 
of  tin-  wing  transom  on  a  ship,  and  just  below  it, 
where  the  butts  of  the  after  bottom  planks  termi- 
nate. 

mar  gin,  r.  t.    [MARGIN,*.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  margin;  to  border, 
loedge, 
'2.  To  enter  or  note  in  the  margin  of  a  book. 


mar-gft-  pref.    [Lat. =a  margin.] 
pound.) 


sembryanthemnm ;  French  Marigold,  r<ij/«/<>»  pol- 
ite com-    ula;  Marsh   Marigold,   Caltha    paluntrit    and.  the 


margo-thallodes,  «. 

Hot. :  A  rim  formed  by  the  thallnsof  a  lichen. 

mar  go  -ga,  «.   [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

margosa-tree.  ». 

.Bot.:  The  Indian  Necm  tree,  Melia  azadirachta. 
[NEEM.] 

mar  go    tl  a,  a. 
lust  f  ^ 


genus  Caltha  itself ;  and  Pot  Marigold,  Calendula 
offlcinalis. 

marigold-window,  «. 

Arch. :  A  Catherine-wheel  window. 

mar  I  got, -.  [Fr.  mam  is = a  marsh.]  A  small 
lake  close  to  or  near  the  brink  of  a  river,  and  foil 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  ( Wetl.  Africa.) 

mir_-I-griph,  subit.    [Lat.  mare  =  sea,  and  Gr. 


«.    [Gr.  murgofe«=rage,  madness,    grapho  =  to  write,  to  draw;  FT.  marigraphe.]    An 

apparatus  for  registering  the  height  of  the  tides;  a 
of  Umbelliferee.  family  Eln-oselin-    tide-gauge. 

T       '  ol  tile  seed  is  turrowed.     Only         mar     T   Vln    t«Sv  T-Vt     «o     ..,*..*       I  v  ..<:..,.  u....tl. 


[Native  South 


known  species  Margotia  laserpitioidet.  growing  in  mir  -I  kin,  mar  1  ki  na,  most,  i^aiive  >outn 
Spain,  Portugal,  an<l  the  North  of  Africa  It  American  name ;  Fr. marikina ;  Port.  mnri<i>iinha.\ 
secretes  an  aromatic  oil.  ZiM.:  Jacchvt  rosalia.  A  small  South  American 

mar   gra-vate, «.    [MAHGRAVIATE.] 

mar  -graye,  'mare  grave,  ..    [Out.  markgraaf,  marino^v  f]'  "'    'FreDcl'  =  Plckl(>'  from  marm= 

.1.   I  o  place  a  sufficient  amount  of  cash  with  r.    from    »iarfc=a    mark,  a   march,    borderland^   am  Cook,     i  liquor  compounded  of  wine  and  vineuar 

broker  to  guarantee  him  against  loss  in  the  pur-    f/«m/=a  count,  an  earl ;  Ger.murtv/r,,/;  Dnt.  mark-  with  herbs  and  sp  c™< ^        wlVic     iTsh  or  meats  an! 

I' '•'-'•  "f  ,S,"hi    cl'     '     "r"          gUt  '<>r  spoculatlve  !>rfve;l    Originally  n  keeper,  lord, 'or  warden  of  the    steeped  before  drlssfng  to ",  pr!  ve  tho"r  fUvor! 

purposes  by  Ills  client.  marches  or  borders;  now  a  title  of  nobility  in  the 

mar   gin  al,  'mar  gin-all,  a.    [Fr.  marginal;  empire  of  Germany.    [MAHOOTS.] 

Sp.  mm -ginal,  margenal;  Ital.  marginale.]  mar-gra'-vl-ad,    «.    [Mod.  Lat.  marcgravi(a) ; 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  margin  ;  spe-    E'J?', s"™ ;  ;ndJ     ,,     , 
r»    — :.« —   ~i~~ — ] A  .1 :.  .i._.  /»or.  (pl.t:    1  no  n.ngiisu  name  given  by  Liudley  to 


*ma-rln    al,  a.    [Lat.  mdrintu  =  marine.]    Salt, 
bitter. 


'  written,  placed,  or  set  down  in  the  margin  of  a 
page  or  leaf. 

"The  pannage  itself  is  set  down  in  the  marginal  notes." 
Ptope:  Temule  of  Fame.     (Advt.) 

II.  Bntany: 

1.  Fixed  upon  the  edge  of  anything.    (Lindley.) 

'i.  Relating  to  the  margin  of  anything.    (London.) 

marginal-bodies,  s.  pi. 

Zoology: 

1.  Certain  bodies  arranged  around  the  nectocalyx 
In  a  Medusa.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  vesicles  ami 
pigment  spots,  eye-specks  or  ocelli. 

Lithocysts,  consisting   of  vesicles  and   ocelli 


the  order  Marcgraviaceee  (q.  v.). 

mar-gra -vl-ate, «.  [MARGRAVE.]  The  territory 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  margrave.  t 

mar -gra-vine,  «•  [Dut.  markgrarin;  fr.  mar- 
gravine; Ger.  markgrQfln.]  The  wife  of  a  mar- 
grave. 

tmar  -guSr  Ite, «.    [Fr.] 

Bot. :  The  daisy  (Bellis  pertnnit). 

mar  fcjfr  I-car  -pus,    «.    [Greek   margaritis-a 
pearl  {?),  and  Ar«rpos= fruit.] 
Rot. :  A  genus  of  Sanguisorbac-eiB. 


mir  -I-nate,  n:ar  -I  nacle,  r.  /.  [MARINATE,  ».] 
T<i  salt  or  pickle,  as  fish,  and  then  preserve  them  in 
oil  or  vinegar. 


"Why  am  I  ntyled  n  cook,  if  I'm  r>o  loath 
To  marinate  my  fi»h,  or  weamm  broth?" 

Ktay:  Art  of  Cookery. 

ma  rine  ,  a.  &  s.  f  Fr.  marin,  from  Lat.  marinut 
=  pertaiuing  to  the  sea  ;  ntare  =  the  sea  ;  cogn.  with 
tug.  mere  =  a  pool.  A.  S.  mere,  Ger.  meer,  Eng. 
marsh,  moor.]  [MERE  (1),  «.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  sea  in  any  way  ;  as— 

1.  Found  in,  inhabiting,  or  produced  in  the  sea. 

"  Vast  multitude*  of  nhellii  and  other  marine  bodie*.  are 
found  lodged  in  all  ttoru  of  stone."—  Woodward. 

2.  Naval,  maritime. 

3.  Used  at  sea  ;  intended  for  use  on  ships  or  at 
sea  ;  as,  a  marine  barometer. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  navigation. 

B.  ^«»u6»ranfire: 


Lithocysts,  consisting   of  vesicles,  and   ocelli    ,,„»  s«.((«Hi  is  a   smairbush,  w'i th "  nc^J^shaped 
•those  of  the  Medusa,  but  combined  mtoa  single    [eaves  and  pearly  succulent  fruit,    A  decoction  of 

it  is  given  by  the  Peruvians  against  hemorrhoids. 

marginal-pneumonia,  a.  *m8.r-I-al,  s.    [Lat.  .Varia=Mary.]    A  hymn  in 

I'nthnl.:  Condensation  of  the  lung,  leading  to  col-    honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

lapse  of  the  air-cells  from  the  plugging  up  of  a        "In  the  closing  of  their  rhyming  marialt."—  Hard 
bronchial  tube,    (ailed  also  disseminated  lobular    Sermon*,  p.  5.  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

Pneumonia,  carnification,  or  pulmonary  collapse.       ma-rl  -a-llte,  ..    [Etym.  doubtful.]  1.  The  shipping,  for  a  country  collectively;    the 

Mineralogy :  whole  navy  of  a  kingdom. 

mar  gin  a -11-a,  i.  pi.     [Eng.   marginal;  Lat.       l.  A  tetragonal  mineral  much  resembling  meiooite       -•  Maritime  or  naval  affaire;  the  whole  economy 
neui.  pi.  siiff.  -i'u.J    Notes  written  on  the  margins  of    (q.  v.).    Hardness,  5'5  to  6;  specific  gravity,  2'53-    of  navigation. 
lx>oks.  luster,  vitreous;  colorless;  transparent.    Composi-       3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I. 

~';alumina,  20;2;bine,  5-5 ;  soda, 12'2.       4.  An  empty  bottle.    (Slang.) 
,  Naples. 


in  al  If  adv.    [Eng.  marginal  •  -It,  1    In 
onSaKf'aoooL 
'Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  mtiruhiallyKQt  down." 
— Ai'cht>i>.  AVwvimi?>.    n?u>  of  the  Bible  Translation,  p.  99. 

mar  gin  ate,  r.  f.  [Lat.  marginatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ittiiryinu=tu  furnish  with  a  margin. J  To  furnish 
with  a  margin  or  margins  ;  to  margin. 

mar   gin  ate,  a.    [MARGI.NATE,  t>.J 
Botany: 

1.  i  "/'"•!  cnlujc): 

(1 1  Reduced  to  a  mere  rim. 

I  Having  the  rim  or  margin  of  a  different  text- 
tire  from  the  rest. 

'-'.  Kilged;  a  term  used  when  one  color  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  narrow  rim  of  another  one. 

mar  gin  at  ed,  im.  par.  or  a.    [MABOINATE,  r.] 
Onl.  Lang.  *  Bot. :  Having  a  border. 

mar  glned.  i>u.  pur.  or  a,  [MARGIN,  r.]  Fur- 
nished with  a  margin  or  border. 


extract.) 

"Marlantsm,  aft  t'ho  wonhip  of  the  Virgin  has  been 
called."-^/.  Jarrlt:  Art  Hint*,  p.  383. 

ma-rl-ca  (!),«.    [MARECA.J 

mar  -I-ca  (2),«.  [(Jr.  »inr<n'»o=to  waste  away, 
an  allusiou  to  the  fugitive  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridaccce,  containing  species 
from  South  America. 

mar  -Id, «.    [Arab.] 

\Iohttni.  Mythol,:  An  evil  spirit  or  demon  of  the 
most  powerful  class. 

'marie,  *mary, «.    [MARROW.] 


.vay  for  service,  and  form  a  permanent  force  foi 
udmg  with  the  seamen  if  necessary.  In  all  thi-t- 
matters  they  are  commanded  by  their  own  oflici-i- 
Ihe  marines  of  the  European  continental  nati., us 
a  re.  not  designed  for  service  permanently  on  board 
ship;  the  American  navy  is  the  only  <,n,  P>.  .,cl,  .. 
that  of  hnglaud  in  which  the  marine  forms  a  neces- 
sary and  definite  fraction  of  a  ship's  company. 
''i.  I'd  int.:  A  sea-piece  (q.  v.). 

Tell  thnt  ti,  the  marine*:  An  expression  signify- 
ing utter  disbelief  in  a  statement  made  or  story 
told.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  marines,  being 
ignorant  of  seamanship,  were  made  butts  of  by  the 
sailors. 


boll,    b<Jy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


•jell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


chin, 
-tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-§ion  -  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejlst.    ph  =  t 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


marine  -barometer 

marine-barometer.  -•.  A  barometer  impended 
in  gimbals,  an.l  attached  by  an  arm  to  Borne  upright 

fixture  of  the  .-lii|i,  enabling  it  to  ir.aintain  a  verli- 
cat  position  during  tliu  rolling  aud  pitching  motions 
of  tne  \ 

marine-boiler. ».  A  form  of  l»iler  adapted  for 
the  u-e  of  steam-engines  on  sea-going  vessels. 

marine-corps,  *.    \  corps  or  body  of  marines. 

marine-ducks,  *.  pi. 

Ornith.:  Tlie  -ub-family  Fuligulin&. 

marine-engine,  •<.  \  -team-engine  to  propel  a 
•oingship.  Then' are  various  kiu<ls  of  them: 
Tho  beam,  direct-acting,  oscillating,  trunk,  high- 
pressure,  Ac. 

marine-galvanometer, «.    [O  ALVAXOHETEB.] 

marine-glue,  «.  A  composition  of  caoutchouc, 
-lii'llac,  aii'T  mineral  oil. 

marine-governor,  ».  A  governor  for  marine- 
engines,  ini-  i!il<-'l  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
motion  of  the  ve--el  on  a  governor  of  ordinary  con- 
structit>n. 

marine-Insurance,  *.  Tho  insurance  of  ships, 
goods,  &c.,  at  -i<a. 

marine-provinces, ».  pi. 

ZoOl.  it  Oeol.:  Eighteen  provinces  into  which  the 
OCMUHS  of  the  woria  are  dividttd,  each  with  distinct- 
ive faunas.  The  term  is  used  chietiy  in  connection 
with  the  geographical  distribution  of  mollusca. 

marine-railway, .--.  A  railway  or  tramway  on 
which  a  vessel  is  hauled  up  for  repairs. 

marine-sauce, ». 

Rot. :  The  Common  Laver,  Porphyra  wlgaris. 

marine-soap,  a.  A  kind  of  soap  especially 
i  I .ijited  for  washing  with  sea-water.  It  is  made 
chiefly  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

marine-store,  >.  A  place  where  old  ships  ma- 
terials, such  as  canvas,  rope,  iron,  &c.,  are  bought 
and  sold.  The  term  is  also  extended  to  any  shop  or 
place  where  old  articles,  such  as  metal-,  rope, 
grease,  rags,  Ac.,  are  bought  and  sold. 

ilarine-ttore  dealer :  A  person  who  keeps  a  marine- 
store. 

marine-surveyor,  ».  One  who  surveys  ships  for 
repairs,  insurance,  Ac. 

ma  rined  ,  «.    [Eng.  mnrin(«) ;  -ed.] 

If'-r.:  Applied  to  an  animal  with  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  like  a  fish. 

mir'-I-nSr,  *mar  y-ner,  ».  [Fr.  marinier,  from 
/M"/-/»I  -marine  (o.  v.) ;  Sp.  marinero;  Port,  inarin- 
hrro;  Ital.  mariniern.]  A  seaman,  a  sailor;  one 
whoso  occupation  is  to  assist  in  navigating  ships. 

marlner's-compass, «.   [COMPASS,  «.] 

•mir  I  ne"r  ship,  «.  [English  mariner;  -ship.] 
Seamanship. 

"Hauing  none  experience  in  the  feate  of  m<iri';ifr- 
thlppe." —VdtUl :  Apuph.  of  KrtMmut,  p.  6. 

ma  rin  6  ra  ma,  *.  [Eng.  marin(e);  Gr.  ho- 
rama-ii  view,  from  ftoro<>=to  see.]  A  picture  of  a 
sea-view  ;  a  sea-piece  (q.  v.). 

mar  I  51  a  te°r,  *.  [MARIOLATBT.]  One  who 
support-  or  practices  Mariolatry. 

mar  I  61  a  tr#.  «.  [Latin  Maria=  Mary,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Gr.  Jarreiu  =  scrvice,  worslnp.J  A 
term  used  by  Pn>testants  to  express  what  they  con- 
sider undue  honor  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  communion, 
and  by  a  certain  section  of  Anglicans.  It  is  cou- 
siili'rod  that  such  devotion  began  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  received  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  tenth. 

mir  I  ft  nette  ,  *.  [French,  from  mariolette,  a 
diinin.  of  n«ii-i<il<'  :i  little  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.]  A  puppet  moved  by  strings. 

mir  -I  An-Ite,  «.  [Named  from  Marlon  County, 
Arkansas,  when'  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Mineral.:  A  hydro/incite  (^.  v.),  occurring  in 
contorted  and  concentric  lammee,  and  bolryoidal 
cru-t-. 

Ma  rl-6tte,  «.  [Edrae  Mariotte,  a  Burgnndian 
in  holy  orders,  who  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Science ;  died  May  12, 1554.J 
(Soe  the  compound.) 

Marlotte's-law, ».    [LAW.1T  (2).] 

mar  I  pds   Ite,  «"'<«/.    [From  Mariptwa.where  it 

occurs;  siitf.  -/''•  i  Mill.).] 

\lni.:  Silliiiiau   has  proposed  this  name  for  an 


mark 

the  cavity  of  an  aching  tooth  will  often  give  relief. 
Country  people  use  it  to  dye  woolen  cloth  purple, 
and  linen  reddish-brown.  Goats  aud  sheep  oat  it, 
horses  do  so  to  a  less  extent,  but  cattle  will  not  feed 
on  it. 

•j"  Tho  Cretan  MarJDram  is  Origanum  cretlcum, 
the  Egyptian  Marjoram,  O.  cegyptiacum,  tlie 
Knotted  Marjoram,  II.  majormta,  and  Winter 
Sweet  Marjoram,  O.  heracleoticum. 

mark  (l),  'marc  «.  [A.  S.  more,  pi.  marcan; 
cogn.  with  Gor.  mark;  Icel.  mork.] 

1.  A  weight  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  for  gold  aud  silver.    It  varies  in  different 
countries. 

2.  The  name  of  several  coins,  formerly  or  still  in 
use;  as, 

*(1)  An  English  coin,  value  13s.  4d.  sterling,  or 
$3.20. 

"Ture  thousand  marke.  he  gaf  with  testament  full* 

right. 
To  Petir  and  Panle  of  Rome." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  20. 

(2)  A  German  coin,  value  about  24  cents.    It  is 
divisible  into  100  pfennige. 

(3)  The  old   unit  of   value  in  Hamburg,  value 
about  27  cents.  To  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the 
new  monetary  system  of  Germany. 

•ill  Tho  sixth  part  of  the  Danish  rigsdale,  value 
nearly  9  cents. 

•(5)  The  fifth  part  of  the  Norwegian  specie  daler, 
called  also  the  ort,  value  21  cents. 

mark-banco,  ».  In  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse 
Towns  an  imaginary  unit  of  value,  equal  to  about 
36  cents. 

mark-courant,  x.  In  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse 
Towns  a  unit  of  value,  equal  to  28  cents. 

mark  (2),  *merk,  *merke,  «.  [A.  S.  m«arc=a 
mark,  a  bound,  an  end,  a  border;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
merk;  Icel.  mark;  Sw.  marke;  Dan.  maerke;  M.  H. 
Gor.  marc,  all  =  a  mark,  a  sign;  M.  H.  Ger.  marke; 
O.  H.  Ger.  marcha;  Fr.  marque;  Goth.  marjto=a 
borderland,  a  march  ;  Lat.  margo;  Mid.  Eng.  &  Fr. 
marge=&  margin  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  visible  sign  or  impression,  as  by  a  dot,  a 
lino,  a  stroke,  a  stamp,  a  figure,  a  cut,  &c.,  left  by 
any    body  upon    another.    A  mark    may  be  made 
eit  her  by  leaving  a  portion  of  one  substance  upon 
another,  as  of  ink  on  a  paper;  by  an  incision  or  in- 
dentation made  in  a  softer  by  a  harder  body,  as  the 
mark  of  a  seal  in  wax ;  by  a  change  of  color,  or  a 
bruise,  as  the  mark  of  a  whip  on  a  person's  back. 

"  Set  a  mart  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men." — Ezek. 
ix.  4. 

(2)  Any  visible  sign,  indication, or  token  by  which 
a  thing  may  bo   distinguished,  recognized,  or  de- 

•4.  Characterized  6y  naval  strengthor  supremacy,        (3)  That  at  which  a  missile  is  or  mav  bo  directed  • 
or  by  numerous  naval  expeditions.  a  butt,  a  target,  an  aim. 

(4)  A  character  or  sign,  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  made  by  a  person  who  cannot  write,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  name  or  signature. 
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ma  rls  cfis.».  [Lat. »iarwci«.mart»co«=a  kind 
of  rush. | 

But.:  \  genus  of  Cyperacnr,  tribe  Cypere«e. 
About  a  hundred  species  are  known,  mostly  from 
the  tropic-. 

*mar  Ish,  «.  A  a.  [Low  Latin  marwrua,  from 
Low  Ger.  m<imcfc=a  marsh  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Amulat.:  A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fen,  a  moor,  a 
swamp. 

"As  evening  mis- , 
Risen  from  a  river,  o'er  the  murixli  glides." 

Mllliin.  l:  /,.,  lii.  830. 

B.  A*  adjective:   Marshy,  moory,  boggy,  funny, 
swampy. 

Mar  1st.  n.  At.  [Fr.  ifarute,  from  Jf«rte=the 
Virgin  Mary.] 

A.  A*  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Congregation  described  under  B. 

B.  Att  nubttantive : 

Bcclfs.  <f  Churrh.  Hi»t.  (pi.):  A  Conirreiration 
founded  in  Iftjtf  by  some  priests  at  Lyons  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  and  mission  work.  They 
wear  the  ordinary  dress  of  secular  priests,  but  take 
solemn  vows.  They  have  one  house  in  London. 

mar  -I  tal,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nmriiali'»=per- 
t Mining  to  a  husband;  mari'ftu=a  husband;  Sp. 
maritnl;  Ital.  inarifafe.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  a  husband ;  incident  to  a  husband. 

"A  husband  may  exercise  his  marital  authority  so  far, 
aa  to  give  his  wife  moderate  correction-" — Art  uf  Tor- 
menting. 

•mar  -I  tat  Sd,  a.  [Lat.  man'(iw=a  husband.] 
Having  a  husband  ;  married. 

•mir  -l-tlm-al,  *mar  1  tlm  ale,  o.  [Eng.  mar- 
itiiut  >•) ;  -<(/. J  Pertaining  to  the  sea ;  maritime, 
marine. 

"Skill  of  warlike  service,  and  experience  in  maritimal 
OMilll"  ff  If  l  'I  I  Dencrllilwn  o/  Ireland.  (Ep.  !)•«!.) 

*mar  1  tlm  ate,  a.  [English  maritim(e) ;  -a/c.] 
Maritime. 

"Leaving  hi*  own  name  to  some  marttimnte  province 
on  that  side."— Ralelah.  Hitt.  of  Wurla,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

mar  i  time,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  maritimus.  from 
marc  =  the  sea  ;  Sp.  at  Port,  maritimo;  Ital.  mat-it- 
finioj 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  sea,  navi- 
gation, or   marine  affairs ;    pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  shipping  or  commerce  by  sea. 

"That  no  rude  eavonrmarrtfme  Invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility." 

Coicper:  Taut,  ii.  258. 

2.  Bordering  on  or  situated  near  the  sea. 

"All  the  maritime  tract  comprehending  Sussex,  and 
part  of  Kent." — [>rayton:  Potyulbion,  s.  17.  Jlluttrationt 
to  Seldm.  • 

8.  Having  a  navy  or  marine,  and  commerce  by 
sea  ;  as,  a  maritime  power. 


anhydrous   silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
iroimum.    lime,   magnesia,    and   potash.      Color. 


,•1 


li<ht    apple-irrr-'M.     It    has  been   provisionally  re- 
ferred to  fnchsito  (q.  v.).     It  is  the  constant  associ- 
ato  of  the  ore  of  the  Mariposa  region,  California, 
mar    1  put.  ».    [  Etym.  doubtful.  | 
Zo6l.:  I'ii-erra  zorilln,  n  kind  of  Civet. 
•mir  I  schal,  «.    I  MARMIIAL,  ».] 


"  In  the  maritime  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward 
Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boast,  that  the  royal  navy  of 
England  then  consisted  of  three-and-thirty  shins."— 
lll,,,-l.iln,:.'  i;,mmentarlet,  bk.  1.,  ch.  IS. 

maritime  fruit-bat, «. 

Zool.:  Cynonycterit  amplexicaudata,  an  Indian 
tailed  fruit-bat,  with  a  geographical  rango  from  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  haunts 
the  coasts,  and  by  some  zoologists  is  supposed  to 
feed  on  mollnsca,  and  other  marine  animals  picked 
up  on  the  sea-shore. 

maritime-interest,  *.  A  premium  charged  upon 
a  bond  of  bottomry. 

maritime-law,  ».  The  law  relating  to  shipping, 
navigation,  harbors,  and  seamen. 

•mar  I  tor  I  Ou8,  a.  [From  Lat.  mariitu  =  a 
husband,  on  aualogy  of  uxorious  (q.  v.).]  Fond  of 
a  husband. 

"  Dames  maritortou*  ne'er  were  meritorious." 

Chapman:  Bufty  lyAmbott,  il. 

•mir  I  tUr  I  ent, ".  [ Lat. maritus-a  husband.] 
Wishing  to  become  a  husband. 

"Mason  waa  .  .  .  •  long  while  marlturlent." — 
SHI //!••;/  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxxvi. 

mar  j5r  am,  x.  (Gor.  mq/oran;  Ital.  majorana, 
maggivranai  Spanish  tmijorana,  mejoratui;  Port. 
iii'iiiiriinn,  mangerona.  amaraco;  Fr.  marinlninr, 
tr.nii  1,  it.  tnnnrnruit;  Gr.  iimitriikit*,  amarakon,  the 
I'er-ian  aud  Kgyptian  spociesof  which  were  proba- 
lilyakiu  to  our  own  marjoram,  the  Greek  one=a 
bulbous  plant.  | 

Hut. :  The  genus  Origanum.  Common  Marjoram 
i-  t  >r  illinium  rulgarr.  It  has  broadly-ovate,  <  >IM  n  .-. 
entire,  or  toothed  leaves,  and  roundish  punicled 
head)  of  purple,  odoriferous  flowers.  It  is  found 
in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, and  A.-ia.  Th"  dried 
leaves  are  used  instead  of  ten, and  in  fomentation-; 
the  assent  ial  oil  is  caustic  and  is  used  by  farrier-; 
a  little  oottoo-wool  moistened  with  it  and' placed  In 


"The  method  of  the  Saxons  was  for  such  as  could  write 
to  lnscril>e  their  names,  and,  whether  they  could  writ*  or 
not,  to  affix  the  sign  of  the  CFOSH;  which  custom  our  illit- 
erate vulgar  do,  for  the  most  part,  to  thin  day  keep  up; 
by  signing  a  cross  for  their  mark  when  unable  to  write 
their  names."— Ktdrkslunt:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  SO. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  distinguishing  sign,  token,  or  evidence. 

"  How  know  you  that  I  am  in  love? 
Marry,  by  these  special  marA-a." 
Shaketp.:  7>po  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  11.  L 

(2)  Preeminence,   distinction,   consequence,    im- 
portance, position. 

"Both  FabiuH  and  Cornelius,  in  the  second  deeemvirato. 
were  patricians  of  mart."— Letett:  Crril.  Karlt  Roman 
Hitt.  (16*6),  II.  248. 

•(3)  An  object  looked  at  for  guidance:  the  object 
of  respect  or  regard ;  a  pattern,  an  example. 

(4)  A  butt,  a  target ;  that  at  which  anything  is  or 
may  bo  directed. 

"Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mart  in  view." 

Pope:  Itu  IK-HI- I,  L  17Z 

(5)  The  point  to  be  reached ;  the  projier  standard ; 
as,  to  be  up  to  the  mark. 

(6)  Tho  exact  amount,  a  limit;  as,  to  bo  within 
the  mark. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Comm.:  [TRADE-MASK.] 


rprise. 

"And  I  (God  bint  the  mark.1)  his  moorshlp's  ancient." 
Miakeip.,  Othello,  I.  L 


fate,     fat.    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wet.     here,     camel,    n«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p5t 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wad,     s6n;     mate,    cfib,     cure,    unite,    cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw.' 


Mark 
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marking-fruit 


*<•!)  Murk  of  tnoth:  The  marks  on  the  teeth  of 
lior-es  by  which  their  ago  is  known. 

•'At  four  years  old  Cometh  tlie  mark  nf  tooth  in  horses, 
which  liiith  ii  lull.'  aii  big  as  you  may  lay  a  pea  within  it; 
nn<l  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  every  year  till  at  eight 
yt-urs  ulil  the  tooth  U smooth."— Booon  \<it.  Hist. 

O.i  To  make  one's  mark :  To  make  one's  influence 
felt ;  to  attain  to  a  position  of  influence  and  dis- 
tinction. 

ili  Murk*  and  deeps: 

.\<M</.:  Tlio  mode  of  indicating  lengths  on  the 
hand  lead  line.  The  marks  have  certain  indica- 
tions ;  the  deeps  are  the  estimated  fathoms  in  the 
intervals  of  I  he  marks: 

Murk  '-',  It-iithei;  mark  3,  blue  bunting;  deep  4,  mark  5t 
wline  hunting;  deep  (i,  mark  7,  red  bunting;  deep  8,9, 
murk  II),  h'ulher;  ileep  11,  12,  mark  13,  blue  bunting;  deep 
14,  mark  15,  white  bunting;  deep  16,  mark  17,  red  bunting; 
,li.|.|.  IS,  19,  mark  20,  two  knots. 

Mark  (U),  s.    [Gr.  Markos,  from  Lat.  Marcus.'] 

.s'ri-i/j.  Itiou. :  The  evangelist  whose  name  is  pre- 
li-.i.l  to  the  second  gospel.  He  was  almost  certainly 
the  same  as  the  "John  whoso  surname  was  Mark, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  12,25.  The  name  John  was 
Jewish  ;  Mark  (Marcus)  was  Roman.  [JOHN.]  John 
Mark's  mother  lived  at  Jerusalem,  her  house  being 
a  resort  of  Christians  (Acts  xii.  12).  He  was  nephew, 
cousin,  or  other  relative  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10). 
lie  seems  to  have  been  converted  by  Peter  ( 1  Pet. 
v.  13),  and  also  to  have  been  the  young  man  so 
nearly  captured  on  tlio  evening  of  our  Lord's  be- 
trayal (Mark  xiv.  51, 52).  On  the  first  missionary 
journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  he  went  as  their 
minister,  but,  while  they  were  at  Porga,  left  them, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  25;  xiii.  13). 
Paul  considering  him  fickle,  would  not  accent  him 
as  an  attendant;  while  Barnabas,  his  relative,  be- 
lieu-d  him  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Inconsequence 
of  this  difference  of  opinion,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
separated,  Paul  Koing  in  one  direction  on  a  mission 
tour,  and  Barnabas,  accompanied  by  Mark,  on 
another.  Ultimately  Mark  gained  anew  the  good 
opinion  of  St.  Paul,  and  attended  on  him  during 
his  final  imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  10;  Phil.  24).  We 
read  of  him  as  being  with  Peter  "at  Babylon"  (1 
Pet.  v.  13).  Afterward  Paul  desired  his  return  to 
Koine  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Tradition  is  scanty  and  con- 
1 1  ;ulietory  as  to  his  subsequent  career. 

1[  The  (fospel  according  to  St.  Mark: 

New  Tf.itamcut  Canon  :  The  second  of  the  gospels. 
almost  universally  attributed  to  the  John  Mark  of 
this  article.  Papias,  Irenieus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Tertnllian,  Origen,  Eusobius,  and  other  Chris- 
tian fathers,  allege  that  a  connection  existed 
between  Peter  and  Mark,  the  latter  probably  dp- 
riving  from  the  former  the  chief  materials  for  his 
work.  This  view  is  probable,  when  it  is  observed 
th;it  more  prominence  is  given  to  censures  upon  St. 
Peter  than  on  commendatory  statements  regarding 
him  (cf.  Mark  viii.  33  with  Matt.  xvi.  17-20).  The 
•writerwas  evidently  a  Jow.or  at  least  familiar  with 
Judiea;  but  his  gospel  was  specially  designed  for 
the  (Jentilos.  Except  in  recording  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  he  nowhere  snows  that  any  incident  narrated 
fulfilled  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  the  term 
"law,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  nowhere 
occurs.  Statements  likely  to  give  offense  to  the 
<  ient  iles  are  also  omitted  (cf.  Matt.  x.  5,6  with  Mark 
vi.  7  11).  His  gospel  seems  to  have  boen  written  at 
Rome,  though  there  are  a  few  suffrages  in  favor  of 
Alexandria.  If  addressed  especially  to  any  Gentile 
nationality,  it  was  to  the  Romans.  While  there  are 
Aramwisms,  in  theOreek  thoro  are  Latin  expressions 
too,  as  fccii*os=Latin  census,  and  kenturion  =  Latin 
ffnturin.  Mark  records  the  miracles  more  than  the 
discourses  of  Jesus.  His  style  is  more  precise  and 
,'raphic  than  that  of  the  other  'evangelists.  The 
anniiageapproachesinoreclosoly  to  thatof  St.  Mat- 
thew than  to  thatof  St.  Luke.  The  general  opinion  of 
the  Christian  church  for  many  centuries  was,  as  it 
still  is,  that  it  was  the  second  gospel  in  point  of 
time;  though  the  opinion  is  gaining  strength  that 
it  was  the  first  instead  of  the  second.  Till  theques- 
tion  be  settled.it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  fix  its 
date.  Tho  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark  (xvi.  9-20) 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  External  testimony 
is  perhaps  slightly  in  their  favor,  but  internal  evi- 
dence is  strongly  against  them  ;  hence,  in  the  Revised 
Version,  they  arc  separated  by  an  interval  from  the 
rest  of  the  book. 

mark,  r.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  mearcian,  from  mearc  =  a 
mark.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  mark  on;  to  impress  with  a  mark; 
to  stamp. 

"My  body's  marked  with  Roman  swords." 

Xhakesii.:  Cymbeline,  ill.  3. 

2.  To  denote,  to  distinguish,  to  stamp,  to  charac- 
terize. 

3.  To  single  out,   to  designate,  to  point  out,  to 
appoint.    tOften  followed  by  out.) 

"  If  we  are  >mi  rked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I".,  iv.  3. 


i-; 


4.  To  take  notice  or  observation  of;  to  take  note 
of ;  to  notice,  to  observe ;  to  pay  heed  to. 

"  Looks  it  not  like  the  king?    Hark  it,  Horatio." 

Shakeip.:  liamlet,  i.  1. 

5.  To  point  out ;  to  indicate. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  not  ice;  to  take  note;  to  observe 
critically  or  attentively. 

'  The  Grecian  marking  as  it  out  the  skiM." 

l'<iiif.'  Homer's  Iliad  xvii.  381. 

H  (1)  To  mark  out:  To  designate;  to  notify  as  by 
a  mark ;  to  single  out. 

"  That  marts  thee  out  for  hell." 

Shakeap.:  Rtoharall.,  iv. 

(2)  To  mark  time  : 

Mil. :  To  lift  and  bring  down  the  feet  alternately 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  marching,  but  without  mov- 
ing in  any  direction. 

mar  -kab, ».    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  white  star  of  the  second  magnitude. 
Alpha  Pegasi,  at  the  junction  of  the  wing  ana 
shoulder  of  t  he  imaginary  Pegasus. 

•mark  -a-ble,  adj.  [Fr.  marquable.]  Remark- 
able, notable. 

"lie  would  strike  them  with  some  markable  punish- 
ment."— Sttndys:  State  of  Religion,  to.  2  b. 

marked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MABE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Noted  or  distinguished  with  a  mark. 

2.  Plain,  open,  evident. 

marked-pawn,  «. 

Chess:  A  pawn  marked  out  by  a  player  as  the 
piece  with  which  ho  undertakes  to  checkmate  his 
adversary. 

mark  -Sd-lf.  adv.  [Eng.  marked ;  -ly.]  Plainly, 
openly,  evidently,  publicly. 

•mar-kee, «.   [MARQUEE.] 
mark   8r,  s.    [Eng.  mark;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  sets  or  stamps  a  mark  upon  anything. 

2.  Ono  who  takes  note  or  nolice. 

3.  A  counter  used  in  card-playing. 

4.  At  English  schools  and  universities  the  mon- 
itor who  calls  the  role  after  diviuo  service. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  Tho  person  who  notes  and  calls  out 
the  score. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  The  man  stationed  at  the  targets  to  signal 
the  points  made. 

(2)  Tho  soldier  who  is  tho  pivot  round  which  a 
body  of  men  wheels,  or  who  marks  tho  direction  of 
an  alignment. 

3.  Seu-ing-machine:  An  attachment  for  forming 
creases  in  or  marks  on  fabric,  so  that  it  may  bo 
folded  in  line  with  such  crease  or  mark  for  a  tuck, 
and  in  a  lino  parollel  with,  and  at  any  desired  dis- 
tance from,  another  tuck. 

mar  ket,  s.  [Fr.  *market,markiet,  marchet  (Fr. 
marchf),  from  Lat.  mercatus= traffic,  trade,  a  mar- 
ket, from  mercatus,  pa.  par.  of  m*rcor=to  trade; 
men  (genit.  mercis)  =  merchandize;  Ger.  and  Dut. 
markt ;  Icel.  markadhr;  Sp.  &  Port,  mercado _,'  Ital. 
mercato;  Dan.  marked ;  Sw.  marknad;  O.  H.  Ger. 
marchat,  marcat,  mercat;  M.  H.  Ger.  markat.] 

1.  A  public  place  in  a  city,  town,  Ac.,  where  cattle, 
goods,  Ac.,  are  exposed  for  sale ;  a  public  building 
in  which  provisions  are  exposed  for  sale ;  a  market- 
place, a  market-house. 

"No  man  makes  haste  to  the  market,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  bought  but  blows."— Raleigh:  Ht»t.  World, 
bk.  iv.ch.  11,94. 

2.  The  meet  ing  or  congregating  together  of  peo- 
ple for  tlio  purchase  and  sale  of  goods ;  an  occasion 
on  which  cattle,  goods,  Ac.,  are  publicly  exposed 
for  sale ;  a  fair. 

3.  The  crowd  or  assemblage  of  persons  met  to- 
gether in  a  market  for  business  or  pleasure. 

4.  The  transactions,  dealings,  or  trade  in  a  par- 
ticular commodity. 

5.  Purchase  or  sale;  the  rate  of  purchase  and 
sale ;  price,  cost,  demand ;  as,  Tho  market  was  dull. 

6.  The  country,  region,  district,  or  place  where 
anything  is  dealt  in,  or  is  in  demand. 

market-basket,  s.  A  basket  used  to  carry  goods 
to  or  from  market. 

•market-bell,  s.  A  bell  rung  to  give  notice  that 
trade  may  begin. 

•market-beter,  s.  One  who  swaggers  up  and 
down ;  a  swaggerer. 

market-crier,  s.    A  public  or  town  crier. 

market-cross,  s.  A  cross  set  up  to  denote  where 
a  market  is  held.  They  were  sometimes  of  very 
elaborate  design. 

"Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches." 
Shaketp.:  Henry  /»'.,  PI.  I.,  v.  L 


market-day,  s.   The  day  on  which  a  market  is 

held.     (Eny.) 

•market-folks,  'market-folk,  «.  pi.    People 

who  attend  markets.    (h';e/.> 

market-garden,  «.  A  garden  in  which  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  raised  for  the  market. 

market-gardener,  ».  One  who  grows  vege- 
tables, fruits,  Ac.,  for  the  markets. 

'market-geld,  ».    The  tolls  raised  at  a  market. 

market-house,  ».  A  building  in  which  a  market 
is  held. 

•market-maid,  >.  A  female  servant  who  attends 
a  market  to  buy  or  sell. 

"  Hut  you  are  come, 
A  tiitirk'-t'tiiiti'i  to  Rome." 

Nft'iA.-e»;»..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

•market-man,  *.  A  man  who  attends  a  market 
to  buy  or  sell. 

"  So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse." 

.  Shakeap.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  T.  8. 

market-overt, ».  An  open  or  public  market. 
[MARKET,  «.,  II. J 

market-place,  «.   The  open  space  in  a  town,  Ac., 
where  a  market  is  held ;  a  place  of  public  sale. 
"  The  second,  with  a  bearded  face. 
Stood  singing  in  the  market-place.'* 

Longfellow:  Stngert. 

market-price,  market-rate,  «.   The  current 
price  or  rate  of  commodities ;  current  value. 
"  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought." 

Shaketp.:  All'*  Well  Thai  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

•market-stead,  market-sted,  s.  A  market- 
place. 

"Their  best  archers  plac'd 
The  market-sted  about." 

Dray  ton:  Polyolblon,  8.  22. 

market-town,  ».  A  town  which  has  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  a  market  at  certain  times. 

market-woman,  «.  A  womnn  who  attends  mar- 
kets to  buy  or  sell. 

mar'-kSt,  v.  i.  &  t.    [MARKET,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  deal   in   a  market;  to  buy  and 
sell ;  to  make  bargains  for  commodities. 

B.  Trans. :  To  offer  for  sale  or  sell  in  a  market ; 
to  deal  in  ;  to  vend. 

"  Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  market  there 
The  world's  collected  wealth." 

Sottthry:  Thalaba,  iv. 

mar  -k8t-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  market;  -able.] 

1.  That  mayor  can  be  sold;  fit  .for  the  market; 
salable. 

"Leaving  the  finely  ground  mineral  residues  to  pass 
away  readily  for  concentration  into  a  marketable  condi- 
tion."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Current  in  the  market. 

mar  ket  a  ble  ness,  subst.  [Eng,  marketable; 
-n?4s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  marketable. 

mar  -keVSr,  «.  [Eng.  market;  -«r.]  One  who 
at t»nds  a  market  to  buy  or  sell ;  one  who  exposes 
goods  for  sale  in  a  market. 

mar   ket  Ing,  ».    [Eng.  market;  -ing.'] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  attending  or  transacting 
business  in  markets. 

2.  Goodsoff ered  for  sale  in  a  market ;  commodities 
purchased  in  a  market. 

mark   hoor,  mark   hore,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zool.:    Copra   megaceroa,  popularly   called    the 
8erjjent-oator?  found  in  the  forests  of  the  northeast 
of  India  and  in  Cashmere.    It  is  rather  larger  than 
the  Ibex.    Color,  slaty-gray;  the  long  beard  of  a 
darker  hue.     The  triangular  spiral  horns  are  some- 
times as  much  as  five  feet  long.    Markhoors  have 
bred  several  times  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
mark -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &>.    [MARK,  v.] 
A  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par,  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  a  mark  or  marks  upon 
anything. 

2.  A  mark  or  number  of  marks  upon  anything; 
a  characteristic  or  pocnliararrangementof  natural 
coloring ;  as,  themarkings  on  the  petals  of  a  flower. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  term  is  used  of  thesurfaceof  leaves,  which 
may  be  rugose,  netted,  half-netted,  pitted,  lacuuoso, 
honeycombed,  Ac. 

2.  It  is  employed  of  the  color  or  variegation  of 
leaves,  <tc. 

marking-fruit,  marking  nut-tree,  ». 
Hot.:  Semecarpus  anacardium. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon.      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


marking-gauge 
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marone 


marking-gauge,  ».  marl  (1),  v.t.    [MABL,  «.]   To  dress  or  manure 

p.;  The  marking-gauge  has  a  stem  which  car-    with  marl. 

rribing  point  and  a  head  or  fence,  which  is       marl  (2),  D.  f.    [MAHLIXE.] 
adjustable  on  the  stem  and  secured  in  adjustment       Nautical: 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  marline. 

2.  To  perform  the  operation  of  marling  (q.  T.). 
mar-la    ceous  (ce  as  shl,  <i.     [English  mori; 

-ic<rwM.  J    Resembling  or  partaking  of  the  nature  or 
marking-ink,  ».    An  indelible  ink  for  marking    quality  of  mar' ;  marly. 

clot  i"1-. 

marking-iron,  «.    An  iron  stamp  for  branding 
cattl",  goods,  Ac. 

marking-machine,  >. 

Coining:  A  machine  used  in  the  mint  to  swage 
the  edges  of  planchets  for  coin,  raising  the  edge  of 


by  a  sot  screw  or  wedge.  As  the  scribe  is  drawn 
along  on  a  board,  the  fence  slides  on  the  edge  of 
tli"  latter,  and  causes  the  mark  to  be  parallel  with 
the  edge  and  at  the  regulated  distance. 


'marie,  r.  i.    [A  corrupt,  of  marvel  (a.  T.).]    To 
wonder,  to  marvel. 


mar  -mA  lite,  mar  ma  lite,  «.  [Gr.  marmoird 
=  to  glisten,  to  shine,  and  litho»=*tone ;  Ger.  mar- 
molilh.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  the  mineral  serpentine  (q.  v.), 
occurring  in  thin  brittle  folia.  Spt>ciflc  gravity  2'41 ; 
luster,  pearly ;  color,  greenish  to  pale  green.  Found 
at  Hoboken,  New  Ma**. 

mar  mo  ra  ceous  (ce  a»  sh),  a.  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  marmoraceiw.  from  marmor=marble.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  marble. 

•mar    mSr  ate,    'mar   mBr  at  ed,    a.    [Latin 


the  blank  preparatory  to  milling. 
marking  nut-tree,  «.    IMABKINa-rKClT.] 


X 


----------------  . 

tricing.    Used  either  white  or  tarred. 

"  Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  danby  marline  bind." 

l>ra,lrn:  AHUM  Mlrabilit,  cxlnil. 

marline-spike,  marlin-spike,  *. 


Wake  an  <n*mng  between  the  strands 


greater  distances,  for  sowing  broadcast.    Also  used  JWLJJ 
in  crossing  out  land  for  planting  an  orchard. 

•mark  ing-ly.  adv.   [Eng.  marking ;  -ly.]   At-      mar -»»«•  *;  '•    [MARLINE,.] 
tenti  vel  j .  A'auf . :  To  wind  marline  round,  as  a  rope. 

"Pyroclei  marklnoly  barkened  to  all  that   Damedas        mar -ling,  «.    [MABL,  (2),  v.] 
••Id."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  417.  Kaut. :  The  act  or  operation  of  wrapping  a  rope    mortar." 

•mark  -man,  lubtt.    [Eng.  mark,  and  man.]    A  with  spun-yarn  or  twine,  having  a  knot  at  each  turn       2.  Pent.:  A  cement  of  tin-foil  and  mercury,  for- 


mar-mor-a  -tlon,  >.  [Lat.  marmnratio,  from 
marmoratiM,  pa.  par.  of  »mrmoro=to  cover  with 
marble.] 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  encrusting  with  marble. 

2.  The  act  of  variegating  so  as  to  resemble  marble. 

3.  A  casing  of  marble  to  a  building. 

mar  mor  &  -turn,  mar  m5re   turn,  ».    [Lat.] 
1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  cement  made  of  pounded  marble  and  liine 
for  architectural  purposes. 

(2)  White  of  egg  and  quicklime  incorporated  in  a 


marksman. 

••  A  right  good  markmnn  !    And  she's  fair  I  lore." 

Shaketp.:  Rumeu  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

marks   man,  «.    [Eng.  marks,  and  man.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  U  skillful  to  hit  a  mark  ;  one  who  can 


to  secure  it  if  it  becomes  cut  at  one  or  more  places,    merly  used  for  filling  decayed  teeth. 
[SERVING.]  v 

martin*  hitch  .  mar  mor  S  al,  mar  mor -8  an,  a.   [Lat.  m,,r- 

moreu*.  from    marm«r= marble;    Fr.    marmoreen; 

Naut.:  A  kind  of  hitch  used  by  sailors  in  winding    Hal.  k  Sp.  marmoreo.] 
or  twisting  spun-yarn. 


marllng-spike, «.    [MARLINE-SPIKE.] 
shoot  well.  marl -Ite,  ».    [Eug.  marl,  s. ;  -ite.]    A  variety  of 

•2.  One  who,  not  being  able  to  write,  makes  his    m"_ 
mark  instead  of  his  name. 


1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  marble. 

2.  Made  of  marble. 

•mar  mbr  -8  al-iy.  "dr.  [Eng.  marmoreal;  -l 
Liku  marble;  stonily,  coldly. 

•mar   mor  tin  to,   «.     [Lat.   marmor^  marble, 


mar-lit -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  marlit(e);  -ic.]  Partaking 

"If  you  can  aroid  it  do  not  hare  markimen  tor  wit-    of  the  qualities  or  nature  of  marlite.  and  Kng.  t'int'la.  v'.).]    A  process employed  in  the 

Besses.''— Lord  St.  Leonardo  Handy-book  of  Property  Lair,       marl    pit,  *marle  pit    «.     [Eng.  marl   s.    and    !"s*  century  to  decorate  walls,  ceilings,  Ac.,  in  im- 

prt.J    A  pit  where  marl  is'or  has  been  dug. '  itution  of  marble,  &c.,  by  depositing  on  a  ground 

"  He  was  in  a  marlepit  yfalle." 

(•Afiii<-rr:  C.  T.,  3,455. 

point!  during  his  course  of  musketry  instruction.       — .,1    .tAn*   .     IF-..      «-i  „      „!    <        i 
Tin.  iH.int»  »r<.  rained  in  nractice  at  a  target.  2  bo-  ne-  »•    I 


p.  170.; 

II.  Ena.Mil.:  A  soldier  who  has  proved  his  efli- 
ciency  with  a  rifle  by  making  a  certain  number  of 

oints  dnring  his  course  of  musketry  instruction. 

he  points  are  gained  in  practice  at  a  target,  2  bo- 
ing  given  for  each  outer,  3  for  a  center,  and  4  for  a 
bull's  eye.  A  linesman  fires  10  rounds  at  150,  200, 
25(1.  3110,  4110,  500,  600,  7(10,  and  800  yards  resr>ectivcly,  Lias  clays, 
and,  to  be  a  marksman,  must  score  195  points. 
Linesmen  average  about  10  per  cent,  of  marksmen 
per  battalion,  the  rifle  used  being  the  Martini- 
Henry  (q.  v.).  The  volunteers,  with  the  Snider, 
obtain  about  25  per  cent. ;  but  they  fire  20  rounds  in 
each  of  three  successive  periods.  In  the  first,  40 
points  must  be  gained  at  200  and  300  yards;  in  the 


of  an  adhesive  nature   marble    dust   or 


(Jeol. :  A  sandy  calcareous  and  ferruginous  bed,  or 
series  of  beds,  dividing  the  upper  from  the  lower 


marl  -f,  a.    [Eng.  marl,  s..  and  -y.]    Tomposml 

t"  marl  ;  re"m- 


WbereMnds  be 


of  iin  adhesive  nature  marble  dust  or  powder, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  the  veins  of  a  plaque  or 
marble,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  an  ornamental 
figure. 

mar   mose,  .-•.    [OPOSSUM.] 

mar  m6  set  ,  'mar  m6-z8t ,  s.  [Fr.  mamunwet. 


a  t°hot  "  ""    mar''J 

10  ,,n.  ,.  S. 


second,  :«)  points  at  500  and  600  yards  ;  and  in  the 
third,  ir>  points  at  700and  800  yards. 

marks  man  ship,  ».  [Eng.  marXrmutn;  -ship.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  marksman  ;  dexter- 
ity in  shooting. 

•marks  worn  an,  ».  [Kim.  murk*,  and  woman.] 
An  archoress;  a  woman  who  shoots  at  a  mark. 
(Lit.  &.fl<j.) 

not  less  skillful    marks. 


-Ato.  genus  Hapale  (q.  v.),  from 
the  tropical  region  of  South  America.  Htipule 
Jiicchux  is  the  Common  Marmoset,  which  is  readily 

c"mog''an"amut- 

marly-clay,  «.   A  variety  of  clay,  used  in  making    ing  pet.  The  fur 
pale  bricks,  and  as  a  manure.  of   the    body  is 

marly-limestone,    ».     Argillnreons  limestone;    darkish-  brown, 
limestone  with  clay  in  itscomposition.  u  j     <11'fcrl;"t 

shades  of  color 
air, 


o 

mar  mair  p  lite,  R.    [Br.marma<r0«to  glisten,    for  each    hai 
to  shine,  anil  (iVA<j»  =  astonc;  (Jer.  ni<irm<iir(ilith.]       which  is  dnsk 


'Jik7 


"Lees  exalted  bat    perhaps   not  less  s 
omtn."—  Scull:  «.  Konan'i  Well,  oh.  iriii. 


.  . 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in   very  Hue  crystal-  at  the  root,  red- 

line  noodles,  diffused  throughout  a  brownish  man-  dish  in  the  mid- 

ganesian  limestone,  at  Longban,  Wermland,  Swe-  die,  and  gray  at 

den.    Crystallization,  probably  monoclinic.    Hard-  tip.     The  head 


women.    — ODV*»I   &*•    WVWUH  "    " "»,  vi».  *T»i».  K      -  ._  -f          ol«i7      — i  •  »i ft 

'mark-wSr-thy.a.    [Eng.  mark,  and  worthy.]  EZ£&?%£^'?%l^-^£SSti  ^"^  ffiS 

Noteworthy.  of  iron,  2"(B;  protoxide  of  manganese,  4'86 ;  magno-  face  black,  with 

"  A  markxortlty  old  'met  or  two."— Carltle .-  Mluxtl.,  iv.  sia,  21-36 ;  lime,  6'33;  potash,  1-89;  soda,  5'94  ;  loss  by  a    long   tuft   of 


upport  uneasy  steps 
Orer  the  burning  mart."  —  Hilton:  P.  L.,  I.  296. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  liriil.:  Clay  with  much  calcareous  matter  in  also  of 'apples,  plums,  pears,  pine-apples',  Ac. 

its  composition.    Sometimes  it  is  soft,  sometimes  2.  Rot.  (1)  Achrat  mammoxi,  a  dessert  fruit  |Acn 

hard,  in   the  latter  case  being  called  Indurated  BAS],  (2)  [MARMALADE-TREE.] 


prepared  from  various  fruit*,  especially  those  of  a       mar    m6t,  *mar  mot    to,  tubst.    [Fr.  marmotte, 
bitter  or  acid  nature,  as  oranges,  lemons,  barber-    from  Lut.  TMIW  montanu8=ilie  mountain  mouse.] 
ries,  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash;  sometimes        *"*' ' 


Marl 

2.  Xon'c.  :  A  soil  which  readily  falls  to  pieces  on 
tZpomM  tn  tli"  air,  evvu  though  it  has  no  lime  in 
its  composition. 

marl-brick,  «.   The  same  as  MABL-HTOCK  (q.  v.). 

marl-slate,  «. 


marmalade-box, «. 


1.  den.  :  Any  rnlcaremifl  shale  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  marl  which  shale  does  to  clay.    It  is 
Tery  abundant  in  the  8»  -i—  Alp-. 
' 


1.  Hini/.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Arctomys  (q.  v.),  but  more  particularly 
confined    to  Arctomyi   marmota,  the  Common  or 
Alpine  Marmot,  inhabiting   the  higher  regions  of 
the  Alps.  Pyrenees,  and  Carpathians.    It  is  about 
lift. ,,(•<::  The  fruit  of  Ocutpa  etculenta  or  amen-    twenty  inches  in  length;  dark   brown  above  and 
<•"""•    hii.MPA.]  lighter  below.    The  Hoary  Marmot,  an  American 

marmalade-tree  «.  species,  ranging  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 

,_  A.  pruinomw.     Marmots  live  in  large  societies  in 

lint.:  LMMMetflMmMMM.    [LcctJMA.]  oxten-ive    burrows.      They   are   very   active   in   tl," 

'mar    ma  lit,  *mar    ma  let,  v.  [MARMALADE.]    •"miner,  and  pass  thewinter  in  a  state  of  torpidity. 
n.r.    rv,a  nt.         r\f.u          r.  i  "  "••"  T1'°  KeDas  Arctomys,  or  True  Harmon; 

mar   ma  Ute,  ».    [MAKMCLITE.]  ],..^  properly,  Aretomrlni*,  the  second  sub-family 

mar    ma  tite,  «.    [Named  after  the  place  where    °r  Scmridie  (q.  v.). 

[MAROON,  n.l    One  of  a  cl 
imposed  of  black  and  red,  black 


-,    . 
brick  ;  a  cutter.    [CtTTEP,  «.  II.  3.] 


,  . 

tophit*  (q.  v.)  is  a  related  mineral. 


,  , 

r  black  and  rn-M't  pigment-  or  with 

other  denomination  of  pigment*  in 
which  red  predominate*. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wBrk, 


what,     fill, 
who,     s6n; 


father;     w«,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hlr,    th6re;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fail;     try,     Sfrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e.    oe  =  «: 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu     kw. 


marone-lake 

marone-lake,  «.  A  preparation  of  madder,  of 
^•reitt  lii-i'tli,  transparency,  and  durability  of  color; 
it  works  well  in  water,  Blazes,  and  dries  in  oil,  and 
is  in  all  respects  a  good  pigment;  its  hues  are 
easily  given  with  other  pigments,  but  it  is  not 
much  useil. 

•mar  on  1st,  s.  [After  Publius  Virgilius  Maro, 
commonly  called  Virgil.]  A  disciple  of  Virgil;  a 
Virgilian. 

"Like  some  imperious  mantnist." 

Up.  Hall:  Satires,  I.  vl.  7. 

Mar  -6n-lte,  a.&t.    [Forotym.  seo  def.J 

A.  At.  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
sect  of  the  Eastern  Christians  described  under  B. 

"  There  is  also  a  M,n;»i  tie  college  at  Rome." — Addis  and 
ArnoM:  Catk.  Diet.,  p.  64S. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I'liureh  Hint.:  A  body  of  Eastern  Christians  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  probably  deriving  their  name  from 
one  Maro,  a  Syrian  monk  contemporary  with  ('hrys- 
ostoni.  '1  liey  adopted  Monotholite  errors,  but  were 
united  to  tho  Roman  Church  in  1182,  though  they 
soon  fell  away  through  Greek  influence.  In  l-'lti 
they  attain  submitted,  and  the  connection  has  sub- 
sisted over  since.  They  hayeexcitod  more  attention 
in  Knropo  than  other  Oriental  Christians,  on  ac- 
count of  tho  persecutions  they  have  suffered  at  tho 
han. Is  of  the  Druses  (q.  v.).  In  ISfiO,  1.300  Maron- 
itos  were  killed,  and  100,000  driven  from  their  homes. 
Since  t  hen  the  governor  of  the  Lebanon  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1865  the 
Maronites  numbered  about  1.10,000.  Arabic  is  the 
vulgar,  andSyriac  the  liturgical  language. 

ma  roon  (!),«.  &  s.  [Fr.  marron=n  run-away 
slave;  an  abbrev.  of  Sp.  riniarro»=wild,  unruly, 
from  rtma  =  a  mountain-top.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Fugitive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tho  name  given  to  negroes  in  tho  West  Indies. 
In  many  cases  by  taking  to  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains they  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the 
colonists,  and  sustained  a  longand  bravo  resistance 
aKaiiist  the  whites.  When  Jamaica  was  conquered 
by  the  English  in  1655,  about  1,500  slaves  retreated 
to  the  mountains,  and  were  called  Maroons.  They 
continued  to  harass  the  island  till  the  end  of  the 
I a-t  century,  when  bloodhounds  wero  employed  to 
track  them  to  their  hiding-places.  (Bartlett.) 

'1.  \  bright  white  light  used  for  signals  in  the 
East  Indies. 

maroon-party,  s.  A  party  of  pleasure,  differing 
from  a  picnic  in  that  it  occupies  several  days  instead 

of  one. 

ma  ro6n  ,  r.  t.  &  i.    [MAROON,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  ashore  and  leave  on  a  desolate 
i-'.:ind  by  way  of  punishment,  as  was  done  by  tho 
buccaneers,  &c. 

B.  Intrtnm.:  To  go  on  a  maroon-party  ;  to  picnic. 
"A  marooning  party    .     .     .     is  a  party  made  up  to  pass 

several  days  on  the  shore  or  in  the  country."— Bartlttt: 

Al!l,    /    hTMI/SIII*.    p.    334. 

ma  roon  (2),  a. &  s.  [French  »iarron=tho  groat 
chestnut,  from  Ital.  marrone.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  a  brownish-crimson  color;  claret- 
colored. 

"It  is  of  a  deep  almost  maroon  green." — Gardener's 
Chronicle,  xvi.  (1881),  559. 

B.  An  subst.:  A  rocket  having  the    case    bound 
round  with  tarred  twine,  so  that  it  explodes  with 
a  urent  noise. 

ma-roon  -er,  «.  [Eng.  maroon  (q.  v.) ;  -er.]  A 
runaway  slave;  a  maroon. 

"On  the  south  shore  dwelt  a  marooner,  that  modestly 
called  himself  a  hermit." — Byrtl:  HVsforer  Papers,  p.  18. 

mar-plot,s.  [Eng. mar,v.,andp!of.]  Onowho, 
by  officious  interference,  mars  or  spoils  a  plot  or 
•nign. 

Mar  -purg,  Mar  -burg, «.  [See  def.]  A  town  of 
Hesse  Cassel. 

Marpurg  Conference,  subst.  [REFORMATION, 
ZWIXOLIANISM.] 

marque  (que  as  k),  'mark,  ».  [Fr.  marque-a. 
boundary,  a  distress  or  seizure  of  Roods  ;  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  marcha~&  march,  a  boundary.]  [MARCH  (1). 
«.]  A  license  to  make  reprisals  on  the  belongings 
of  a  public  enemy,  generally  in  the  phrase  letters  of 
marque  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  which 
meant  originally  a  license  or  commission  to  pass 
over  the  boundary  or  frontier,  into  an  enemy's 
country,  and  capture  or  destroy  the  persons  or 
ffooiU  of  the  enemy,  in  reprisal  for  goods  or  persons 
captured  or  destroyed  by  him.  The  meaning  now 
is  mi  extraordinary  license  or  commission  granted 
by  tho  government  of  one  country  to  its  subjects  to 
make  reprisals  at  sea  on  tho  subjects  of  another 
country  in  return  for  injuries  it  has  received  or 
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suffered;  a  license  to  engage  in  privateering;  n 
private  vessel  commissioned  to  attack  and  capture 
the  vessels  of  an  enemy  ;  a  privateer. 

"But  the  granting  of  Ittttr*  of  marque  boa  long  been 
disused,  the  conference  which  met  at  Paris  in  1866,  after 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Hutwtin,  having  recommended 
the  entire  abolition  of  privateering."— Bfootofone:  Com* 
mtnt.t  bk.  L,  ch.  7. 

mar  quee  (qu  as  k),  «.  [Fr.  marqui*e=(l)  a 
marchioness,  (2)  an  officer's  tout,  a  marquee.  Tho 
*  has  been  dropped  from  a  mistaken  idea  that 
marquees,  the  proper  form,  was  u  plural :  so  we 
have  sherry  for  sherris,  pea  for  pease,  Ac.J 

1.  An  officer's  field  tent. 

2.  A  large  field  tent  or  covering  made  of  strong 
canvas  to  keep  off  the  rain  ;  generally  with  a  sec- 
ond canvas  or  fly  a  little  above  the  tent  proper. 

Tmar  ques  al,  a.  [Kng.  marquess;  -a/.J  Per- 
taining or  belonging  to  a  marquis. 

"To  see  all  eyes,  not  royal,  ducal,  or  marquettal,  fall 
before  her  own." — Trollope.-  BarcHtater  Towers,  xxxvii. 

mar    quess,  s.    [MARQUIS.] 

mar  -quSt-ry*  (qu  as  k) ,  mar-quet-er-ie,  s.  [Fr. 
marqueterie,  from  marqueter— to  inlay,  to  varie- 
gate, from  margue  =  &  mark  (q.  v.).]  Inlaid  work. 
It  includes  parquetry,  reisner  work,  buhl,  mosaic. 
(Seo  those  words.)  The  manner  of  executing  this 
work  consists  in  cutting  the  designs  out  of  pieces 
of  wood  or  plates  of  metal  and  inserting  pioces  of 
different,  color.  When  the  inlays  are  inserted,  the 
work  is  leveled  with  the  toothing-plane,  and  then 
scrapod  with  tho  joiner's  scraper  applied  obliquely 
at  the  joints  of  tho  wood. 

" The  royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned  with  tapeg- 
try  and  marquetry."  —  Muntiiltii/  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xx. 

mar  quls,  mar  quess,  'march  es,  *mar  kis, 
*mar  quesse,  x.  [O.  French  niarkis,  marchis  (Fr. 
marquis)  — the  governor  of  a  frontier,  n  warden  of 
tho  marches,  a  marquis,  from  Low  Lat.  marchrtutis 
=  a  prefect  of  tho  marches,  from  marcha~a  march, 
a  boundary,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  marrha  =a  march 
[MARCH  (l)ts.J  Sp.  marques;  Port,  marque z ;  Jtal. 
marchese.l 

*1.  An  officer  whoso  duty  it  wns  to  guard  and  de- 
fend tho  marches  or  borderland  of  H  country;  a 
warden  or  prefect  of  the  marches ;  a  marcher. 

2.  A  titlo  of  nobility  in  England,  ranking  next 
below  a  duke,  and  above  an  earl.  It  is  also  a  titlo 
of  dignity  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Tho 
oldest  son  of  a  marquis  in  Qroat  Britain  is  usually 
styled  by  courtesy 
an  earl,  and  tho 
younger  sons  and 
(laughters  lords  and 
ladies.  The  wife  of 
a  marquis  is  railed 
a  marchioness.  The 
title  of  marquis  is 
often  attached  as  a 
second  title  to  a 
dukedom,  and  is 


marriage 

marred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Mm,  ».] 

marr  -3r,  *marr'  ar,  «.  [Eng.  mar.  T.  ;-er.]  One 
who  mars,  spoils,  or  defeat-  anything. 

"For  heuyeth  yt  they  may  be  ye  imirrar.  *  dintroyer* 
of  the  real  me."—  Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  296. 

*mir  -rl  a  ble,  *mar  I  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  marry; 
•able.]  Fit  to  be  married  ;  marriageable. 

"Thither  shortly  after  came  ambusadoun  from  the 
emperour,  requiring  the  king's  daughter  •Danced  vnto 
him  and  being  now  virlpotent  or  mnrittblr,  desired  she 
might  be  delivered  vnto  them."—  Uotliulud:  Heart  I. 
(an.  HIS). 

mar  rlage,  "mar  lage,  ».  [Fr.  mariage,  from 
Low  Lat.  marital  icum,  maritagium  =  a  woman's 
dowry.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  The  act  of  marrying  or  uniting  a   man 
and  woman  as  husband  and  wife  ;  the  legal  union 
of  a  man  and  woman  for  life  ;  tho  state  or  condition 
of  being  marrriod  ;  wedlock. 

2  Fiiruratiyely  : 

(1)  A  wedding-feast  ;  a  feast  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage. 

"A  certain  king  which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son."  — 

Mtlttlietr  xxil.  2. 

(2)  Intimate  union. 

II.  Technically: 


Coronet  of  Marquis. 


held  by  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  during  his  father's 
lifetime.  The  coronet  of  a  marquis  consists  of  a 
richly-chased  circle  of  gold,  with  four  strawberry 
leaves  and  four  balls  of  pearls  sot  on  short  points 
on  its  edge;  the  cap,  crimson  velvet  with  a  gold 
tassel  on  the  top,  and  turned  up  with  ermine. 

"The  Marquess  was  the  falsest,  .  .  .  the  moat  pusil- 
lanimous, of  mankind."— Macanlav.  Hist.  Eng.t  zili. 

**[  Lady  marquess:  A  marchioness,  (tfhalcesp.; 
Henry  VIII.,  v.2.) 

mar  -OUlS-ate,  sitbst.  f  Fr.  marquisat,  from  mar- 
quis.] The  seigniory,  dignity,  or  lordship  of  a 
marquis. 

"  The  duke  made  a  trodden  attempt  upon  the  marquisette 
of  Montserrato." — Rtltquice  Wottvniaute,  p.  415. 

*mar  -quls-dom,  *mar  ques  dome,  *.  [English 
marquis;  -dom.J  A  marqutsatc. 

"  Other  nobles  of  the  mnrquesdome  of  Saluoe,"— Holin»~ 
hed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1483). 


1.  Anthrop.:  Herbert  Spencer  (Pri'n.  of  Social.,  i. 
§  279)  says  that  "  the  marital  relations    .    .    .    have 
gradually  evolved;"  and  that  tho  first  stage  was 
promiscuity  (q.  v.),  which  "may  be  called  indefi- 
nite polyandry,  jomud  with  indefinite  polygyny" 
(i.  §297);  to  that  succeeded  polyandry  (q.  v.),"in 
some  cases  the  husbands  being  strangers,  in  others 
akin,  and   usually  brothers"  (i.  §  297);  higher  in 
rank  stands  polygyny,  "  with  which  Hebrew  nistory 
made  us  acquainted  in  ourchildhood,  (i.  §304)  ;  and 
in  due  time  was  evolved  monogamy,  "  the  natural 
form    of   sexual    relation    for   tho    human    race" 
(i.  g  314).     Sir  John  Lubbock  believes  that  "our 
present  social  relations  have  arisen  from  an  initial 
stage  of  hetairism  or  communal  marriage"  [ij  1]; 
and  says  : 

"I  believe  that  communal  marriage  was  gradually 
superseded  by  individual  marriage  founded  on  capture, 
and  that  this  led  firstly  to  exogamy,  and  then  to  female 
infanticide  .  .  .  Kndogamy  and  regulated  polyandry, 
though  frequent,  I  regard  as  exceptional,  and  as  not 
entering  into  the  normal  progress  of  development  "  — 
Ortu/tK'f  Civilization  (1882),  p.  103. 

Mr.  J.  F.  McLonnan's  Primitive  Marritiye  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  marriage  by  capture 
[*i  3].  Bachofen  (Das  UutterrecM)  has  no  idea  of 
marriage  being  tho  result  of  social  evolution.  He 
considers  that: 

"At  first  .  .  .  human  beings  lived  in  a  state  of  he- 
tairism. The  women,  by  nature  nobler  and  more  sensi- 
tive than  the  men,  were  at  last  disgusted  with  this  life, 
and  under  the  impulse  of  a  strong  religious  aspiration, 
combined  to  put  an  end  to  hetairism  and  introduce  mar- 
riage. They  succeeded,  and  established  monogamy,  but 
not  without  an  appeal  to  force."—  Bachofen  in  .VcLennan- 
.*hi,l,.-*  in  Anc.  Bist.,  p.  413. 

2.  Law:  In  law  marriage  is  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  a  civil  contract.    The  law  allows  it  to  be 
valid  where  tho  parties  were  willing  to  contract, 
able  to  contract,   and  did  contract  in  the    form 
required  by  law.    In  England,  whence  our  laws  are 
derived,  disabilities  to  contract  were  formerly  con- 
sidered as  either  canonical  or  civil.  Consanguinity, 
affinity,  and  corporal  infirmity  were  canonical  dis- 
abilities, making  the  marriage  voidable,  but  not 
ipso  facto  void,  until  sentence  of  nullity  had  been 
obtained.    The  last  of  these  is  now,  however,  the 
only   canonical   disability    on    which    marriages, 
otherwise    regular,  can    bo   declared    void.      The 
others  have  by  statute  been  declared  civil  disabil- 
ities, which  make  tho  contract  void  ab  initio.    In 
this  country  the  marriage  laws  are  as  diverse  as 
tho  statutes  of  the  commonwealths  are  in  other 
features,  and  there  are  various  impediments  un- 
known to  the  English  law.    In  some  states  the  law 


*mar  quiae  (qu  as  k),  «.    [Fr.]    The  wife  of  a 
marquis,  a  marchioness. 

marquise-ring,  *.    A  lady's  ring,  having  some-    >s  founded  on  tlTe  English  statutes  aud  embraces 
ipe  of  a  vesica  (q.  v.).  features  of  both  canonical  and  civil  law  prohibit- 

ing marriage  for  all  of  the  causes  heretofore  enumer- 
ated. In  others  consanguinity  of  less  degree  than 
that  of  sister  and  brother  forms  no  bar  to  tho  mar- 
riage of  persons,  while  in  yet  others  a  difference  of 
race  will  inhibit  an  alliance.  The  absence  of  a  recog- 
nized status  of  the  Church  in  this  country  neces- 
sarily places  all  obstacles  to  marriage  in  tne  cata- 
logue of  civil  disability,  and  in  many  of  the  states 
a  ceremonial  celebration  is  not  necessary  to  render 
a  marriage  valid,  mutual  consent  before  witnesses 
(or  subsequent  acknowledgment  before  witnesses) 
constituting  what  is  known  as  a  common  law  mar- 
riage. The  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  marriage  laws 
of  the  various  states  has  given  rise  to  some  curious 
complications,  an  individual  being  indictable  upon 
removing  into  one  state  for  an  action  performed  in 
another,  in  which  said  action  was  perfectly  legal. 
I  MIM  EOENATION.]  In  all  of  the  states,  besides  the 
reasons  here  adverted  to  there  are  three  other  civil 


what  the  shape  of  a  vesica  (q.  v.). 

*mar  quls  ship,  "marqueshlp,  «.  [Eng.  mar- 
quis;  -ship.]  A  marquisato. 

"  But  as  for  the  marqueship  of  Oorka  ...  he  would 
not  as  then  nor  yet  thought  it  good  to  deal  therein." — 
HolinsHed:  Hist.  Ireland  (an.  1586). 

Mar  -quol  (quo!  as  kwa  •,  «.  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

Marquoi's  rulers,  x.  ;•'.  A  set  of  rulers  devised 
by  an  artist  named  Marqnoi,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  operations  of  plotting  and  plan 
drawing.  The  set  consists  of  a  triangular  ruler, 
whose  hypothcnuse  is  three  times  as  long  as  the 
shorter  side  of  the  triangle,  and  several  rectangu- 
lar rulers,  graduated  into  equal  parts,  according  to 
different  scales.  The  rulers  are  made  of  hardwood, 
ivory,  or  metal,  and  the  graduation  lines  are  cut 
close  to  the  edges  of  the  rectangular  rulers  for 
facility  of  application. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


marriage-articles 


disabilities:    (I)  A  prior  marriage  (without  legal 
release!,  in  which  rase,  l>e-ide-  the   penalties  coil 
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mar  r&n, «.   [Fr.] 

1'yruterh.:  A  paper  box  strongly  wrapped  with 

;____iiiii_]_-;i     _      i :»;  .1 .  .1   »..:...; 


-"-;•  •  .  ,  I      '/'   "'  ''"••••»      J^OlJtl       i  r,  i  A       --M  l  »  ni«,i.i        T»  i  ,i  i  •  |  •       •  .       ,.   .  •    .  .  -      "  — • .  . 

Itqnent  upon  it  as  a  felony,  the  second  marriage  is  twine  and  HUcd  with  powder;  it  is  intended  to  imi-    entangled  root*  bind    together  the  loose 

void.     (2)  Want  of  aue,  which  is  sufficient  to  avoid  tato  the  report  c,f  a  cannon,  and  is  fired  by  a  piece 

all  other  contracts,  a /orKpri  it  ought  to  avoid  this.  Of  quickmatch  projecting  externally, 
the  most   important  contract  of  any.     (3)  Want  of 


L       IIII|>,'I  141111    V.OII  t  I  <H I  UIIJ  .          \,>7        o.tjll      ,,4  „  .  i,     /      1     1 

reason.    Marriages  are  dissolved  by  death  or  di-       mar -rot,  marre,  s.    [ttyrn.  doubtful.] 
yorce. 

1T  (1)  Communal  marriage: 

Anthrop. :  A  name  for  the  condition  which  is 
sometimes  called  Hetairism  or  Promiscuity. 

"The  primitive  condition  of  man,  socially,  was  one  in 
which  marriage  did  not  exist,  or,  as  we  may  perhaps  for 
convenience  call  it.  of  communal  marriage,  where  all  tb< 


i,  the 
Great  Auk.    [AUK.] 

mir -row  (l),*mar-ow,  *mar-we.  *marughe, 
*marwhe,*mary, «.  [A.  S.  menrh;  cogn.  with  Out. 
merg=  marrow,  pith  ;  Icel.  mergr;  Sw.  mei 


Mars 

marrum-grasses, «.  pi. 

Bot. :  Grasses  whose  creeping  suckers  and  tough 

tangled  root*  bind    together  the  loose  mo 
sand  of  the  sea  coast,  as  Ammophila  arenaria. 

mar  rf,  •mar-l-en,  «.<•*«•  [Fr.  marter,  from 
Liit.  inarifu=(l)  to  give  a  woman  in  marriage,  (2) 
to  take  a  woman  in  marriage,  from  mariftu=a 


i  . 

maro;  Ger.  mark;  M.  H.  Ger.  marc;  O. 


convenience  can  n.  or  comtniittm  mart-iaye,  wnere  an  me  „  .  w~l .  t'    ..    ......    I 

men  and  women  in  a  small  community  were  regarded  as    marag ,  Wei.  mer,  Cor.  man*.] 


Dan. 
Ger. 


equally  married  to  one  another."  —  Lubbock,  OriglnofCiv 
HitHlina  i  18S2),  p.  98. 

I'l)  I'lii,!/,!,  .1-  Marriage:  The  domestic  relationship 
between  tin-  -exes  existing  in  the  American  sect 
calling  themselves  Perfectionists. 

"The  central  domestic  fact  of  the  household  is  the  com- 
i/l'-r  marriage  of  its  members  to  each  other,  and  to  all:  a 
rite  which  it  to  be  understood  as  taking  place  on  the 
entrance  of  every  new  member,  whether  male  or  female, 
into  association  ;  and  which  is  said  to  convert  the  whole 
body  into  one  marriage  circle  :  every  man  becoming  the 
husba 


husband  and  brother  of  every  woman  ;  every  woman  the     .-... ............  — 

wife  and  sister  of  every  man."— Uepicorth  Dlxon,  Spirit-    short  rounded  ones.    It  is  an  oily  fluid  contained  in 


I.  Ordinary  Language* 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  One  of  the  horde  bones  knocken  they 
The  mart."  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  12,477. 

2.  Fiy.  :  The  essence,  the  pith,  the  best  part. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  <t-  Phytiol.:  Medulla  or  fat  filling  the 
large  internal  cavities  of  the  various  Nines,  espe- 
cially in  the  cavities  of  the  long  ones,  in  the  spongy 
tissue,  'and  the  articular  extremities  of  these  and  the 


Anat. :  The  spinal  cord  (q.  v.). 
2.  Vegetable  marrow: 
Botany : 

(1)  Cucurbita   on/era.      It   has   greenish-yellow 
flowers.    Its  native  country  is  1'ersia .  but  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  many  other  countries.    It  is  tender  and 
-wet-i.    It  is  boiled  when  half  ripe,  and  served  with 
sauce ;  or  it  is  gathered  youug,  and  fried  in  batter. 

(2)  Persea  gratissima. 

marrow-bone,      *  marl-bone,   *  marie-bone, 
*mary-bone, «. 

1.  Lit. :  A  bone  containing  marrow,  or  boiled  to 
extract  tho  marrow. 

2.  Fig.  (pi.) :  The  bones  of  tho  knees ;  tho  knees. 

marrow-fat, ».    A  kind  of  large,  rich  pea. 

marrow-pudding,  «.  A  pudding  made  from  beef 
marrow,  or  vegetable  marrow. 

marrow-spoon,  >.     A  long,  narrow  spoon  for  ex- 
tracting marrow. 

marrow- squash, «.    Vegetable  marrow.    [MAR- 
BOW    i  . .~-.,  If.  l.] 

mir  ~r6w  (2),  >.     [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  French 
"  *•       '  '     A  match,  a 


with  marrow  or  fat ;  to  glut. 

mar  r«w  (2),  v.  t.    [MAB 
ciate  with,  to  equal ;  to  fit  exactly,  to  match. 


ual  wive».  bundles  of  vesicles. 

(3)  Marriage  by  capture :  2.  Bot.:  [?[2(1).] 

A  nthrop. :  "The  practice  of  getting  wives  by  theft  1  1-  Spinal  marrow  : 
or  force  (McLennan:  Studii-H  in  Anc.  Hist.,  p. 41). 
Two  notable  cases  are  the  Rape  of  tho  Sabines 
jLiv.  i.  9)  and  tho  abduction  of  the  daughters  of 
•Shiloh  by  the  sons  of  Benjamin  (Judges  xx.,  xxi.). 
<SeeS;»i/A.  Hible  Diet.,  e.  v.  Marriage.) 

"Marriage  by  capture  is  the  third  form  of  marriage  spe- 
cially recognized  by  ancient  Hindu  law."— Lubbock:  Ori- 
gin of  Civilization  (1882),  p.  108. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Marriage-bond,  marriage- 
dai/,  marriage-hour,  marriage-tie. 

marriage-articles,  s.  pi.  Tho  same  as  MAB- 
BIAOE-CONTKACT  (q.  v.).  (Eng.) 

marriage-bed,  «.  The  bed  appropriated  to  a 
man  and  woman  on  their  marriage. 

marriage-bell, «.  Joy-bells  rung  on  tho  occasion 
of  a  wedding. 

"And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell." 

Huron,  Child*  Harold,  III.  21. 

m&rrlage-brokage,  «•  A  consideration  paid  for 
arranging  a  marriage. 

marriage-broker,  s.  One  who  arranges  or  con- 
trives marriages. 

marriage-contract,  «.    The  contract  or  agree-  mnri- from  Lat-  maritus=e.  husband.] 

mout  on  which  a  marriage  is  founded.  mat0'  a  partner;  one  of  a  pair. 

marriage-favor,  .-.  A  wedding-favor;  a  knot 
or  bunch  of  white  ribbons  or  flowers  worn  at  a 
wedding. 

marriage-license,  s.  A  license  for  the  solem- 
nization of  a  marriage.  The  laws  in  tho  various 
states  arc  not  uniform  in  this  matter,  as  in  some 
states  a  marriage  cannot  bo  legally  performed 
without  a  license,  while  in  others  no  license  is 
required. 

marriage-lines,  s.  pi.  A  common  name  for  a 
marriage  certificate. 

"  I  took  out  of  my  bosom  ...  my  marriage-lines."— 
Keade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  Iv. 

marriage-portion,  «.  A  portion  given  to  a 
woman  ou  her  marriage ;  a  dowry. 

marriage-settlement,  sulat.  An  arrangement 
usually  made  before  marriage,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  it,  whereby  a  jointure  is  secured  to  the  wife, 
and  portions  to  the  children,  in  tho  event  of  tho 
husband's  death  ;  usually  in  lieu  of  dower. 

marriage-vow,  «.  The  vow  taken  by  the  man 
or  woman  at  their  marriage. 

mir    rlage  a  ble,  a.     [Eng.  marriage;   -able.} 

1.  Fit  for  marriage ;  of  ago  to  be  married. 

2.  Suited  or  suitable  for  close  union. 

"They  led  the  vine. 

To  wed  her  elm;  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  217. 

tmar    rlage  a  ble  nSsa.  s.  [Eng.marriuyctiiili-; 
->««».  |    The  quality  or  state  of  being  marriageable, 
mir    rled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MAKBY.  r.  | 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  United  in  marriage. 

2.  Formed  or  constituted  by  marriage ;  conjugal ; 
as.  the  married  state. 

*3.  Joined,  concordant,  in  harmony. 

"  Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  itirs. 

Married  to  immortal  verse." 

Milton:  L' Allegro. 

•mir  -rl-2r,  s.  [Eng.  marry,  v. ;  -«•.]  One  who 
marries. 


mariciur;  Ital.  THarifare.J 

A.  Trantitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  unite  in  marriage  or  wedlock ;  to  join  for 
life  as  man  and  wife;  to  constitute  husband  and 
wife  according  to    tho    laws    or  customs    of   the 
country. 

(2)  To  give  or  dispose  of  in  marriage  or  wedlock. 
"  Wonld  I  had  never  married  my  daughter  there." 

Shaketp.:  Tempett,  U.  1. 

(3)  To  take  as  husband  or  wife;  as,  A  man  mar- 
ries  a  woman,  or  a  woman  marries  a  man. 

2.  Fig. :  To  uuito  closely  or  intimately ;  to  join, 
to  associate. 

II.  Xaut.:  To  splice. 

"To  murru,  in  splicing  ropes,  is  to  join  one  rope  to  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  reeving  it,  which  is  performed 
by  placing  the  end  of  each  close  together,  and  then 
attaching  them  by  worming."—  Falconer,  in  Annandale. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  enter  into  the  state  9f  matrimony  or  wed- 
lock ;  to  take  a  husband  or  wife. 

"I  will  marry  one  day." 

Shaketp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

*2.  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  with  or  to. 
*mir   rjf,  ejcclam.    [A  corrupt,  of  Mary,  from 
tho  practice  of  swearing  by  tho  Virgin  Mary.]    In- 
deed, forsooth. 

"Yea,  marry,  shall  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart." 

Couiper:  Epintle  to  Joseph  Hill. 

mir  -if  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [M  ARBI,  ».] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A*  adj. :  Inclined  or  disposed  to  marry ;  as,  a 
marrying  man. 

mir  -rjf-muffe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  coarse, 

common  cloth. 

Mars,  ».  [Lat.,  from  an  older  and  poetical  form 
Uavon,] 

1.  1:11111:111  Myth.:  The  god  of  war.  His  mother 
was  Juno.  Ho  was  often  represented  as  a  uude  old 
man,  with  a  shield,  a  helmet,  and  a  pike.  He  was 
seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  furious  horses. 
Tho  horse,  the  wolf,  the  magpie,  the  vulture  among 


mir-r&w(l),t'.  t.    [MABBOW  (!),«.]    To  fill,  as    animals,   and   the  dog-grass  among  plants,  were 


sacred  to  him. 

mir:r.6w  (2),  ,-,*..  [MABBOW  (2),  ,.].  To  asso-   tfa^,1  ^«^^^  $T& 

cluster  of  asteroids  on  the  other.     Its  mean  dis- 

mir  -r&W-Isn,  a.    [Eng.  marrow;  -tg/i.]    Of  tho    tance  from  tho  sun  is  141  millions  of  miles,  and  at 
nature  of  marrow ;  resembling  marrow.  times  it  is  only  35  millions  of  miles  from  tho  earth. 

. «    .  .«        ...  It  revolves  round  the  sun  a  few  minutes  under  687 

, *mir -r6w  16B8     1),  a       [Eng.   marrow  (1),  s.;    da ";„„,,  rotates   upon  its  axis  in  24  hours,  37  min, 
-(>,w.|     Wanting  or  devoid  of  marrow.  •  -       >»-        _-«__j-i    j: ..-_,. 


"  Thy  bones  are  marrow/***,  thy  blood  is  cold." 

Xliakftp.:  Maabeth,  Hi.  4. 

•mir -row-lSss  (2),  a.     [Eng.  marrotc  (2),  s. ; 
-lam.]    That  cannot  be 
qualod,  incomparable. 


utes,  22'73  seconds.  Its  equatorial  diameter  is 
about  4,2(10  miles,  its  polar  about  seventy  loss.  Its 
mass  is  about  one-eighth  that  of  the  earth.  When 

„     ,. *-,,-.,    at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  earth  its  telescopic 

matched  or  equaled ;  uue-    diameter  is  less  than  four  seconds  of  arc,  but  when 

, .. nearest  this  is  increased  to  twenty-four  seconds, 

tnXr   i-Awr  *    „,!(      fPn.  ™  •    »1    v,,n     f    hence  the  planet  varies  greatly  in  brightness.    Mr. 

mir   r6w  ?,  a<0.     |  Eng.  marrow,  -y.]    Full  of    Dunkin  mentions  t'-pt  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
arrow ;  pithy,  li£o  marrow.  of  Mars  the  8priuB  ,asti,  m  Martiai  days,  summer 

181  days,  autumn  149  days,  and  winter  147 ;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  spring  and  summer  taken  to- 
gether are  seventy-six  days  shorter.  Prof.  Phillips, 
of  Oxford,  has  shown  that  tho  great  interchange  of 
atmospheric  humidity  which  must  necessarily  take 
placo  periodically  between  the  two  poles  tends  to 
[English  marru6i(um);  -in  produce  violent  hurricanes. 

Viewed  by  tho  naked  eye,  Mars  appears  of  a  uni- 


'A  mnrrmr;/  like  substance  with  greenish  veins  inter 
spersed." — llratnger:  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  1.     (.Noteon  ver.45. ) 

mar  ru    bl  die,  *.;>/.    [Mod.  Lat.  marruu(ium)  ; 
Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.:  A  family  of  Labiatie,  tribe  Stachea?. 

mar  ru   bl  In,   s. 
(Chem.).] 


CA«in. :  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  white  formly  rod  and  fiery  tint ;  but  looked  at  through  a 
horehound  (Marrubium  vulgarej  by  moans  of  boil-  I)ow,,rful  telescope  the  ruddy  color  is  found  to  bo 
ing  water.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  P,,,,H,,,,(|  ir,  cnrt,,i,  .loBnitn  ureas,  which  are  there- 


ing  water.  'It  is  almost  insoluble  in  coM  water    confined' to "corta'in 
but  very  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether.    From  its    f()ro  boUovod  ,„  be 


definite  areas,  which  are  there- 
continents having  "anochery 


alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  from  its  tingo~i~n~fhogonera~l  soil",  "like  what "therrd  sandstone 

ethereal  solution  In  rhombic  plates      It  melts  at  j!-*-i-^          -i.- .L :i-i«  „« — *«  »i — t. 

160* ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  partially  dc •com- 
posed, giving  off  irritating  vapors. 

mar   ru  bl  um.  s.    fLat.=the  horehound.] 

Rut.:  White  Horehound;  the  typical  gcnti-of  the 
family  Murrubidn*  (q.  v.).  The  calyx  is  ten- 
toothed;  tho  stamens  included  within  the  tube  of 
tho  corolla,  the  two  anterior  or  lower  . 
longest.  Thirty  species  ar"  known.  Marrnhium 
vulgare  is  theCommou  White  Horehound.  [HoBE- 
HOUSD.] 

mir  rum,  mir  -ram,  «.    [Norfolk  (England) 
dialect.  I 


districts  on  the  earth  may  possibly  offer  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Mars,  only  more  decided"  (Htrtejul: 
Astron.,3  MO).  Contrasted  with  the-e  reil  portions 
others,  by  a  general  law  of  optics,  appear  greeni  Ji, 
and  are  considered  to  bo  seas.  Around  the  polos 
are"  brilliant  white  spots."  which  have  been  con- 
jectured, with  some  probability,  to  be  enow  and 
ice  "as  they  disappear  when  they  have  been  long 
exposed  to  tho  sun,  and  are  greateM  when  just 
emerging  from  the  long  night  of  their  |>olar  winter. 
Tho  snow-lino  then  extends  to  about  six  decrees 
(reckoned  on  a  meridian  of  the  planet  i  from  the 
pole"(fhi'd.).  Mr.  Huggins'  researches  with  the.-i'cc- 
troseope  confirm  Sir  John  Hersch»l's  view  of  the 

s         ' 


Hut.:  . I inmophila  arenarla,  called  also  r«ammu    reason  the  planet  has  a  rud<ly  tint.     In    ls'^     I'mf. 


. 
<  in  m,  formerly  Arundo  arenariti. 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
oi.     wbre,     wplf,     w6rk, 


what,     All,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    fcJr.    there; 
wild,     sAn;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try, 


A-aph  Hall,  of  the  Observatory  at  Washington,  by 
pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,      marine; 


pit, 
Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

83,     ee      e; 


g«,     pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


marsala 
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marsileacese 


the  aid  of  the  great  Washington  refracting  tele- 
scope, discoveredthatMarH  had  two  satellites.  The 
nearest  is  believed  to  bo  from  2:1  to  25  miles  in  diam- 
eter, aud  revolvea  about4,OOU  miles  from  t  he  surface 
of  the  planet,  iu '  a  period  of  7  hours,  39  minutes. 
This  is  much  less  than  the  period  of  rotatjon  of 
Mars  itself,  and  constitutes  a  unique  fact  in  the 
solar  system,  which  has  furnished  forcible  cor- 
roboration  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
tides.  The  other  satellite  is  believed  to  bo  about  IS 
inih'S  in  diameter,  and  revolves  at  about  12,500 
miles  from  the  surface,  in  80  hours,  17  minutes. 
In  1892,  Mars  approached  the  earth  very  closely, 
and  from  observations  made  at  that  time  tne  theory 
that  it  is  inhabited,  while  not  absolutely  determined 
seems  to  have  received  some  degree  of  confirma- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many  people. 

*3.  Chem. :  An  old  term  for  iron. 

4.  Her. :  A  name  for  the  color  gules  or  red,  on  the 
coats  of  sovereign  princes. 

mar  sa  la,  s.  [See  def.]  A  wine  of  a  sherry 
character,  made  at  Marsala  in  Sicily. 

mars.-dSn  -I-a,  ».  [Named  after  William  Mars- 
don,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  (1758-1836),  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, an  Oriental  scholar,  and  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  Sumatra.] 

Bot. :  A.  genus  of  Asclepiadaceip,  tribe  Stapolise. 
Marsdenia  tinctoria,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas 
and  Burmah,  yields  a  blue  dye  like  indigo,  if. 
roulei,  a  Himalayan  species,  affords  a  fiber  of  which 
fishing  nets  and  strong  ropes  are  made.  The  unripe 
fruit  is  powdered  and  given  as  a  cooling  medicine. 
M.  tenacissima  furnishes  Rajmahal  fiber  (q.  v.)> 
The  plant  grows  in  India  and  the  Eastern  Penin- 
sula. 

HaraelllalB  (as  Mar  sa  ya  ;  (Vm.  Marseillaise, 
as  Mar-sa-yaz  '),  a.&  i.  [Fr.j 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  pertaining  to  Mar- 
seilles. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Marseilles. 

2.  (Of  the  form  Marseillaise) :  The  same  as  MAR- 
SI:!  i. HIM,  HYMN  (q.  v.). 

Marseillaise  hymn,  subst.  A  song  written  by 
Eouget  de  Lisle,  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  garri- 
son of  Strasbourg  in  1792.  It  received  its  title 
from  having  been  sung  by  a  party  of  the  Marseil- 
laise Club  as  they  entered  Paris  on  the  invitation 
of  Madame  Roland;  the  song,  though  less  sanguin- 
ary in  sentiment  than  most  of  the  songs  of  the 
Revolution,  was  employed  as  accompaniment  to 
many  of  the  horrible  deeds  of  that,  and  of  later 
periods,  and  by  association  became  dangerous 
enough  to  be  included  among  the  songs  prohibited  to 
be  sung  in  France  under  the  Bourbons  and  the  Bona- 
pnrtes.  The  tune  to  which  it  is  sot  by  the  author 
of  the  words,  contains  progressions  so  unusual  in 
popular  songs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its 
general  adoption. 

marsh,  *mersche,  *.  [A.S.  mer»c=a  marsh,  for 
jnerisc=full  of  mores  or  pools,  from  mere— a  more, 
a  pool;  Low  Ger.  marsch ;  Low  Lat.  miiriscwi.]  A 
tract  of  low  laud  occasionally  or  usually  covered 
with  water;  a  fen,  a  bog,  a  swamp,  a  morass. 
[MAEISH.] 

"Your  low  meadows  and  marsft-lands  you  need  not  lay 
np  till  April,  except  the  spring  be  very  wet,  and  your 
marshes  very  poachy."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

marsh-beetle,  s. 

Bot. :  Typha  latifolia,  called  also  Marsh-pestle. 

marsh-bred,  a.    Bred  or  produced  in  marshes. 

marsh-centaury,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Least  Gentian,  Cicindeliafiliformis. 

marsh-clnquefoil,  s. 

Bot.:  Potent  ilia  comarum,  formerly  Comarum 
palustre,  a  rosaceous  plant  with  five  to  seven  leaf- 
lets, and  dark  purplish-brown  flowers. 

marsh-crocodile, «. 

Zodl.:  Crocodilus  palustris,  found  in  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  and  at  Malabar,  Madras,  and  in 
Ceylon.  Its  snout  is  covered  with  numerous  small 
irregular  prominences  (whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  C.li(iinliifrons),  and  the  space  between  the 
eyes  is  deeply  concave.  It  is  worshiped  by  some 
religionists,  and  near  Karachi  are  some  hot  springs 
swarming  with  these  sauriaus,  which  know  tne 
fakirs  who  feed  them. 

marsh-elder,  8. 

Bot. :  The  Guelder-rose,  Viburnum  opulut. 

marsh-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Limnanthemum. 

marsh-gas,  8. 

Chem.:  CH4=  g3'  methane.  Light carburetted 
hydrogen,  hydride  of  methyl,  a  hydrocarbon  gas 
very  abundant  in  nature.  It  is  evolved  from  stag- 
nant water,  and  great  quantities  are  given  off  in 
coal-pita  where  it  is  known  as  the  fire-damp  of  the 


miners.  It  is  one  of  the  usual  products  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  organic  matters.  It  may 
bo  formed  in  largo  quantities  by  tlio  destructive 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  alkaline  acetate  with  a 
hydrated  alkali.  Of  all  known  compounds  it  is  the 
richest  in  hydrogen,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  is  the  lightest  known  gas  (specific  gravity 
•5576.  air  I  i.  It  in  colorless,  without  taste  or  smell, 
and  is  neutral  to  test  paper.  In  water  and  alcohol 
it  is  sparingly  soluble.  It  is  the  type  of  a  numerous 
class  of  compounds. 

marsh-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  [MUDFISH.] 

marsh-harrier,  8. 

Ornith. :  Circus  o^ruginosus,  a  handsome  rapto- 
rial bird,  about  twenty-four  inches  iu  length.  It 
frequents  marshy  places,  and  always  builds  near 
water.  Small  snakes,  frogs,  wounded  birds,  eggs, 
and  nestlings  unable  to  fly,  form  the  main  part  of 
the  food  of  this  bird.  The  species  hax  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range  in  the  Old  World.  [HARRIER.] 

marsh-hen,  mud-hen,  >. 

Ornith.:  Rallus  virginianui,  the  Virginia  Rail. 
"Jupiter    .    .    .    bustled  about  to  prepare  Bomemuran- 
hens  for  supper." — Pot:  The  flnld  Rita. 

marsh-land,  subst.  Marshy,  swampy  land;  a 
marsh. 

marsh-mallow,  a. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Althtpa,  and  specially  Althcect 
officinalis.  It  is  a  softly  pubescent  plant,  with  axil- 
lary cymes  of  largo  rosy  loaves.  Wild  in  a  few  nlaces 
in  England  in  marshes  near  the  sea.  A  decoction  of 
the  roots  and  other  parts  yields  a  tasteless,  color- 
less mucilage.  Used  as  a  demulcent  for  children, 
and  in  cases  of  irritation. 

marsh-marigold,  8. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Caltha  (q.  v.),  and  specially  Cat- 
tha  palustris. 

"Bright  gowan,  and  marsh-marigold,  farewell." 

Wordsworth:  Farewell. 

marsh-miasma,  subst.  Miasma  generated  in 
marshes,  the  normal  situation  from  which  it  ema- 
nates. [MIASMA.] 

marsh-nut,  8. 

Bot. :  The  Marking  nut,  Semecarput  anacardium. 
Called  also  Malacca-bean. 

marsh-pennywort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q.  v.). 

marsh-ringlet,  8. 

Entom. :  A  butterfly,  Ccenonympha  da\-w>,  one  of 
the  Nymphalid*.  It  is  tawny  with  black  spots  on 
the  underside  of  the  wings. 

marsh-rosemary,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Statice  limonlum. 

marsh-samphire,  8. 

Bot.:  A  name  for  the  genus  Salicornia  (q.  v.). 
[SALTWORT. J 

marsh-shrew,  s. 

ZoOL:  Sorei-  palustris,  a  small  rodent  of  North 
America,  ranging  as  far  north  as  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tory. The  dentition  is  the  same  as  tha  t  of  Crossopus, 
to  which  it  has  been  referred  by  some  writers. 

marsh-tit,  s. 

Ornith.:  Parus palustris,  common  round  London. 

marsh-trefoil,  s. 

Bot.:  Menyanthestrifoliata.    [MENYANTHES.] 

marsh-twayblade,  8. 

Bot. :  An  orchid,  Malaxis  paludosa. 

mar'-shal,  *mares-chal,  *mar-l-sohal,  *mar- 
schal,  *mar-Bhall,  s.  [Old  Fr.  mareschal  (Fr. 
marechal),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  maraschalh  (M.  H.  Ger. 
marshale;  Ger.  nuxr«cAaJJ)  =  an  attendant  upon  a 
horse,  a  groom,  a  farrier,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  marah= 
a  war-horse,  and  scale  (A.  S.  scealc;  Ger.  &  Dut. 
schalk)=*  servant.] 

*1.  An  official  who  had  charge  of  horses ;  a  groom. 

*'J.An  official  who  regulated  combats  in  the  lists. 
"Unask'd  the  royal  grant;  no  marshal  by, 
AB  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  259. 

3.  One  who  regulates  rank  and  order  at  a  feast  or 
assembly ;  one  who  arranges  and  directs  the  order 
of  a  procession,  Ac. 

•4.  A  harbinger,  a  pursuivant;  one  who  goes 
before  a  prince  to  declare  his  coming  and  provide 
entertainment. 

5.  A  military  officer  of  the  highest  rank ;  a  field- 
marshal. 

"Great  marshal  to  Henry  the  Sixth  of  all  his  wars." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

6.  In  this  country  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the 
President  in  each  judicial  district,  and  answering 
to  the  sheriff  of  a  county.    His  duty  is  to  execute 
all  precepts   directed   to   him,  issued   under  the 


authority  of  the  United  Stutc-i.    Sometimes  police 
ullicers  iu  American  cities  are  known  as  marshals. 

7.  An  officer  of  tiny  private  society,  appointed  to 
regulate  their  ceremonies  and  execute  tneir  orders. 

*8.  A  leader,  a  guide. 

"Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will." 
Shakes?.:  Midsummer  Xigkl't  Dream,  11.  X 

11  (1)  Earl  Marshal  of  England :  The  eighth  officer 
of  state;  the  title  is  hereditary,  being  held  liy  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  Earl  Marshal  has  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  court  of  chivalry  during  a  vacancy  in 
tho  office  of  High  Constable. 

*(2)  Earl  Marshal  (or  Mariscal)  of  Scotland:  An 
officer  of  state  who  had  command  of  the  cavalry 
under  the  constable.  The  office  was  held  by  the 
family  of  Keith,  but  was  forfeited  by  rebellion  In 
1715. 

»(3)  Knight  Marshal,  'Marshal  of  the  King's  (or 
Queen's)  Household :  An  officer  whoso  duties  were- 
to  hear  and  determine  picas  of  the  crown,  and  suits 
between  those  of  the  royal  household  and  others 
within  the  verge,  that  is  within  a  circle  of  twelve> 
miles  round  the  royal  palace. 

(4)  Provost-marshal :  [PROVOST.] 

(ti  Marshal  nt  the  King's  (or  Queen'c)  Bench:  An 
old  English  officer  who  nad  charge  of  the  prison 
called  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  inSouthwark. 
The  office  was  abolished  by  statute. 

mar'-shal,  v.  t.   [MARSHAL,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  arrange  or  rank  in  order;  to  arrange  suit- 
ably ;  to  draw  up  or  dispose  in  order. 

"Tils  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seemed  marshaltnu  the  iron  throng." 

Scott:  Outvote  Castle. 

2.  To  bring  together;  to  gather,  as  for  battle. 

"  False  wizard,  u  vaunt  I    I  have  marshaled  my  clan." 
Campbell:  Lochtel's   Warning. 

3.  To  direct;  to  lead  as  a  harbinger. 

"  Thou  marshal's!  me  the  way  that  I  was  going." 
Shakrsp.:  Macbeth,  11.  1. 

II.  Her. :  To  dispose  in  order  tho  several  parts  of 
an  escutcheon  or  tne  coats  of  arms  of  distinct  fami- 
lies. 

•mar'-shal-cy',  *mar-shal-cle,  «.  [Eng.  mar- 
shal, a. ;  -cy.\  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  mar- 
shal. 

"Thin  office  forgo  of  the  mnrshalcte." 

Kobert  de  Brunne,  p.  292. 

mar -Shal  Sr,  s.  [Eng.  marshal;  -er.]  One- 
who  marshals  or  disposes  in  proper  rank  or  order. 

mar -shal  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [MARSHAL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^18  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  arranging  or  disposing  in 
duo  rank  and  order. 

"The  true  marshaling  of  the  degrees  of  soveraigne 
honor  are  there." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Honor. 

mar -shal  ship,  8.    [Eng.  marshal;  •ship.']    The 
office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  marshal, 
marsh  -w6rt,  s.    [Eng.  7»ar8A,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  Oxycoccus  palustris. 
marsh  -y1,  a.    [Eng.  marsh;  -y.J 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  marsh,  bog,  or  swamp; 
boggy,  fenny,  swampy. 

"No  natural  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs 
Or  marshy  lowlands  to  produce  the  fogs." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  Produced  or  growing  in  marshes ;  as,  marshjf 
weeds. 

mar-sU-8-a,  8.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  Count 
F.  L.  Marsigli,  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Bologna.] 

Bot. :  Pepperworts  or  Rhizocarps,  the  typical 
genus  of  tho  order  Marsiloacew  (q.  v.).  It  consists 
of  plants  growing  in  mud,  which  have  a  creep- 
ing rhizome,  filiform  leaf-8*«'trs,  supporting  a 
compound  four-leaved  blade;  capsules  stalked, 
dehiscing  when  ripe,  with  macrospores  and  micro- 
spores,  the  former  male,  the  latter  female.  Found 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  in  Africa,  India,  Australia, 
Brazil,  Ac.  Marsilea  quadrifolia  is  an  Indian 
water-plant  common  in  the  Punjaub  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  said  to  be  eaten  as  a  potherb  by  the  natives. 

mar-sIl-8-a'-98-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. marsile(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sufl.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Acrogens,  alliance  Lycopodales. 
It  consists  of  aquatic  plants  with  the  root-«talk  or 
stem  creeping,  the  leaves  filiform  or  bearing  four 
obovate  leaflets  with  circinato  vernation.  Fructi- 
fication composed  of  coriaceous  oblong  or  globose 
capsules  containing  two  or  more  cells,  the  whole 
formed  of  a  metamorphosed  loaf.  Within  are 
parietal  placentas,  to  which  are  affixed  many  mem- 
branous sacs  enclosing  macrospores  and  micro- 
spores.  Found  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

[PrLTJLAMA.]  


boll,    bdy;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


marsilly 

mar  ill  •  If,  i.  [From  the  namo  ol  the  inventor.] 
(See  tlir  compound.) 

marsllly-carriage.  mbtt.  A  naval  gun-carriage 
having  no  fon>  trurk-,  the  front  transom  resting 
immediately  OD  the  ship's  deck. 
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Latin    mar- 


marmpium  — a  poach, 


mar  sw  pit  -I-dsj,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  1 
mpit («•«) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.   ,./...] 
falceonl.:  A  family  of  Crinoidea. 

.  mar-sn  -pl-ftm.  «.    [Lat.  marnipiun 
from   Gr.   tnartlvton,  mariupian=n   little    pouch; 
mar  sip  0  bran    chl  I,  i.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from    dimm.  of  mart, /MM.  »mr»upo»=a  bagor  ponrh.] 
Greek  martipo>=&  poach,  and  branychia,    pi.  of    .  Compar.  Anat.  <t  I'hynol.:  A  pouch  conUiining 
hr.inyrnion  =  a  nn,  a  gill.]  teats  for  giving  milk  to  the  imperfectly  developed 

IcMhy.:  Purse-gills;  an  order  of  fishes,  constitut-    t"""*  p'  the  marsupial  animals  of  the  sub-class 
ing  (  uvier  s  (  yclostomata,  Mailer's  Cyclostomi.  IJidelphia. 

mar  in -pl-al,  u.  A«.    [Lat.  manupi(um) ;  Eng.       mar  s?p  I  an    thus,  «.    [Gr.  mar»i'po«=a  purse, 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  a°d  «nfno*=a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

.  ts&xfo.^  SaSr^^  MWtt&ii 


martial 

mar  tel  16,  «.  [For.  etym.  see  compound.]  A 
martello- tower. 

martello-tower,  i. 

Fort.:  A  circular,  isolated  tower  of  masonry, 
erected  on  the  coast  of  a  country  as  a  protection 


B.  AH  Hulmt.  :  An  individual  belonging  to  tbo  Mar* 
supialia  (q.  v.). 


marsupial-bones,  t.  pi. 

C'linfinr.  Ann!.:  Two  small  bones  springing  from 

;!::;:::;';i^,:!:^!^:n':;\^^e^r^"S;  mark\te«'  "•»"««  —  » '»«•»•'  -«>»"  • 

abdominal  m.i«-le-.    They  support  the  marsupial    mttrket-Place- 


mart  (1),  mairt,  «.  [A  contraction  from  Martin- 
mat  (q.  v.).]  A  fatted  cow,  or  whatever  animal  is 
slaughtered  at  Martinmas  for  winter  provision.  > 

mart(2),».    [A  contract,  of  market  (q.  v.).] 


pouch  in  the  Maraupialia. 
marsupial-sacs,  ».  pi. 

Z<M.:  I'inicli-likp  sacs  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  generative  apparatus  in  some  Acale- 
ph«?,  Crustacea,  and  Lamellibruucbiate  Mollusks. 
(Own.) 

mar  sn  pi  a  H-a,mar-sn-pI-a-ta,«.p/.  [Lat. 

mar«uf>i(uui  j  (q.  v.)  j  neut.  pi.  ailj-  suff.  -alia,  -ofa.l 

1. 


"  If  any  born  at  Ephesan 
Be  Men  at  Hyracuitan  marts  and  falrt, 
He  dim."  Skakrlp..  famedi/  o/  Error*,  i.  L 

2.  Purchase  and  sale ;  bargain. 

"  I  |>lnjr  a  merchant'*  part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  deap'rate  mart." 

Shakfsit.:  Taming  ttftht  stir-fir,  il. 

3.  A  place  of  disposal ;  a  irarkct. 

Tl  Letter*  of  marl:  Letters  of  marque.  [M.\ 


Martollo-tower. 

against  invaders.  The  name  was  originally  given 
to  towers  erected  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia against  the  pirates  in  the  time  of  Cbarlei  V. 
(A.  D.  1519-1556).  By  some  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  practice  of  giving  warning  of  tbo  approach  of 
an  enemy  by  striking  a  bell  with  a  hammer;  by 
others  from  Mortella  Bay,  Corsica,  where  a  tower 
of  this  description  was  taken  by  an  English  naval 
force  in  1794,  after  a  prolonged  resistance.  The 
tower  is  usually  about  40  feet  in  height,  having  two 
•J  stories,  and  a  shell-proof  roof  with  a  44  foot  para- 


table  feeders.  Some  have  an  analogy  to  the  Insec* 
tivora,  other-  to  the  Carmvora,  and  others  to  the 
Rodentia,  from  all  which  they  differ  in  possessing 
amarmipium  or  pouch.  [JtABMTHtm.]  They  are 
now  generally  termed  Marsujiiiilia,  and  elevated 
into  ii  sub-class,  called  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others, 
Didelphia  (q.  v.).  The  young  are  born  of  a  small 
size  and  imperfect  in  condition,  but  arc  transferred 
to  the  marsupium.  where  they  become  attached  to 
a  long  nipple  which  rappllc 


A.  Trant.:  To  traffic  in  ;  to  buy  or  sell. 

"  To  nell  and  mart  your  office*  for  gold." 

Shalttfp.:  Julius  CrMar,  iv.  3. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  deal,  to  traffic,  to  trade. 

"A  wucy  itranger  in  hl>  court  to  marl. 
As  in  a  at«w/'  Skakrsp..-  Cvmbrlinr,  i.  G. 

mar  ta  gfin, 


range  of  each  other.  The  entrances  are  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  ground,  and  the  tower 
has  a  ditch  and  glacis.  They  are  now  of  little  value 
asctiii.st  defences. 

mar -tin  il), «.    [MARTIN.) 

mar  -t«n  <;_'),  'mar  tern,  «mar-ter,  *.   [French 
cf.   Ital. 


martagon-llly, «.  [MAS 


ophagous.  or  Plant-eating,  and  the  Knnariou- 

irs,,,,ialia,  tiie  latter  including  the  carnivorous    TAOON.T                                "    (r     II'   »    II  ^*  r««  numbers  are  taken  every  year  to  supply  the 

d  the  iiisuctivoroiis  families.    Prof.  Martin  Dun-       murto  .     iv,,.  ,.  ,-i    .1  wants  of  civilization.    The  finest    fur  comes  from 

n,  regarding  the  Marsupialia  as  an  order,  divi  es               5^tl   [MART  (i),  ..)           MartaBon-lUT  i       lllKl'™1L1«.t'««><Jeg,  principally  from  North  Amer- 

mto  two  sub-orders,  the  Marsupiata  (q.  v.)  and       'mar    til,  r.  <.    [Fr.nmr-  ica  and  Siberia.    According  to  Mr.  Alston,  the  Pino 

e  Monotremata.                                                                 trier,  from  martrl;  Lat.  martrliu,  m<irrulta=  a  lit-  „  ar?e,n  iMHftela  martet  or  nliit-tum}  is    the   sole 

tle  hammer,  dimin.  of  m,irriM  =  a   hammer:  Ital  »"*'«>  species  ;  though  Bell   <  BritM  Qitadruprd*) 

"""^""-l    To  strike,  to  hammer,  to  beat.  includes  Beech  Marten  or  Stone  Marten   (Muttelti 


Phytophagous. 

Mars      ' 

an 

can, 

itii 

the 

(2)  UV  the  form  Marsupiata): 

(a)  The  name  given  byCuvier  to  the  Marsupialia, 
now  Didelphia. 

(6)  According  to  Prof.  Martin  Duncan  and  others, 
a  sub-order  of  the  order  Marsupialia  [I  I.  He  in- 
cludes under  it  the  families  Macronodidiv,  Phasco- 
lomyidiD,  Phalnugistiilie,  Peramolidte,  Dasyuridtp 
and  Didelphida?. 

2.  Palaeontology :  The  oldest  known  mammalian 

species,  Microleitrt  antiyutu,  is  believed  to  have  if  .- 

been  Marsupial.  It  is  from  the  UppcrTrias.  Others  ""d  generally  hung  at 
occur  in  the  Keuper  of  Wurtemborg,  the  Rim-tic  the  saddle- bow.  They 
rocks,  Ac.  It  is  believed  that  during  the  whole  were  sometimes  fur- 
Secondary  period  all  the  mammals  existing  were  P18,  j  ,  w""  '"M'«H  t" 
Marsupial,  though  analogy  would  lead  one  to  expect  ,,  "J tllcm  »* 'besad- 
that  the  Monotremata  will  yet  be  found. 

mar  BU  pi  a  II  an,  a.  [Eng.  marsupial;  -ion.] 
The  same  as  MARSUPIAL  (q.  v.). 

mar  nu  pi  an,  a.  [Lat.  manrupi(um) ;  English 
adj.  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as  MARSUPIAL  (q.  v.). 

mar  BU  pi  a  ta,  «.  pi.  [Latin  martupi(um); 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ura.]  [MARSUPIALIA. J 

mar  sn  pi-ate,  a.  A  «.  [Latin  manupi(um); 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.}  The  same  as  MARSUPIAL  (q.  v.). 

mar  sn  pi  6  crl  nl    tes,  «.    [Lat.  marnptum= 


though  less  so  than  the  Weasels  (a.  v.). 
According  to  Rolleston  ( Jirurn.  Anal.  \  fhys..li.  47) , 
tbe  Common  European  Marten  "was  functionally 
the  cat  of  the  ancients."  But  it  is  as  fur-yielding 
animals  that  the  Martens  are  most  important,  and 
vast  numbers  are  taken  every  year  to  supply  the 


"Her  drmdfnl  iraapon  .he  to  him  addrent, 
Which  on  hi>  helmet  marMIra  mo  hard  •' 

Sp*»««r.-  r.  <J.,  111.  rlt.  42. 
til.  ..    [Fr.]    [MAETKL,  ,-.]    A  hammer. 


oy    armor, 


die-bow,  and  were 
perforated  to  receive 
a  cord,  which  could 
be  twisted  round  the 
hand  or  wrist,  wit  hat 
the  weapon  in  i  K  h  t 
not  be  beaten  out 
WOOD  the  soldier  wan 
engaged  in  fighting. 


weight. 
mar  -ti 


line    • 


foina)  in  tbo  fauna.    [M. \ETKS,  MUSTELA,  SABLE.] 
V  Th"  K«n«rJ«  n»"e  of  the  martrnt.  In  modern  loiilogi. 
c»l  worlm  o«cillate>  between  Martea  and  Muatela."— Pnif. 
Flinetr,  in  Kncyc.  Brit.,  zv.  676 

[Lat] 


mri 
th 


Martels-do-Fer 


a  tin*;,  a  pouch;  (ir.  A-nmm  =  a  lily,  an  •<  I  [Fr.J    A  small  Htoue- 

/•„/„„„/..  A   g,.,,,,.   of    CrinofiU.  the    arm" 'of  hammer    used     b^  ,.  T^  «•  ouiiea  ror w-l.nei-s. 

which  are  in  tw,,  n,w-.     Pney  are  of  Silurian  age,  sculptors  an.l  marble-  (From">»O«o'lflcl' Court  Col-  "My  youthful  , 

tmar   sn-plte.  «.    [MARSCPITES.]  workers   It  i.iniinted  i  t  Ttoe«nSii«H  IT   t  W  By-ElrTtaiiJSrt.1" 

Palaont.:  Anyspeciesof  Marsupiten  (q.  v.).  "J  "diamond '.  gh'aped         "  w«rd  VI.;  3,'jame.  i.  '  t«.  Pertaining  to  or  r< 


•mar  :t«xt,  «.  [Eng.  mar.  and  text  (q.  v.).]  A 
blundering  or  ignorant  preacher ;  one  who  perverts 
the  meaning  of  words. 

mar-tlal(tlasBh).  •mar-shall,  a.  A  «.  [Fr. 
rirtinf,  from  Lat.  »mrfm/i«=pertaming  to  Mars 
legod  ofwar;  Sp.  marrm/;  Ital.  marziale.] 

A.    Axnilj,;-tii-t   : 

1.  Pertaining  to  war ;  suited  to  war ;  military. 
"The  thepherd'a  gray  to  martial  acarlet  changed  " 

Worancortn:  Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  ronnoc ted  with  war ;  opposed 

"  Now  martini  law  command*  un  to  forbear  '* 

P»pe:  Uomtr's  Iliad  vll.  882. 

3.  Given  to  war,  fond  of  war:  warlike,  brave. 

"A  maid,  and  be  no  martial  f—Sltakeip.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft. 

/.,    It.    1. 

4.  Suited  for  soldiers. 


thful  peer*  before  my  eyea 
lrea  for  glortou>  en 
"  ' 


mar  SU  pl-t««,  «.    [Latin   mar«up(ium);  gaff,  at  tbo  other.' 
-''"••  I  O 

Poteon/. :  Tort<,is<M-ncrinite,  the  typical  genus  of  by 

the  family  Mar.-upitidip.    It  is  of  Cretaceous  age.  wo; 


or  resembling  the  planet  Mara: 

under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Mars. 


rkers  in  marble. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit, 
or.     wore,      wplf,     w8rk,     who, 


iv 


fall,     father;     w«,     w«t,     Here,     camel.    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit 
son;     mate.     cnb.     ciire.     unite,     cnr.     rtle,     rtll;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
s,     os  =  e; 


I'x'l/cir  Ern,n.    bk.  vi., 

marine:    go,     vbt, 
•y  =  ».      qu  =  mr. 


martial-law 


2639 


martyr 


*6.  Having  tho  properties  of  iron,  called  by  old 
chemists  Mars. 

"  Why  shonlil  the  Chalybes  or  Bilbou  boast 
Their  harden'd  iron;  when  our  mines  produce 
As  perfect  martial  ore?"  1'tu'tfps;  Cidert  i. 

*B.  As  subst, :  A  soldier,  a  warrior,  a  martialist. 
"  Like  sturdy  martials." 

Fuller:   DttritFa  Sinne,  s.  36. 

martial-law,  «.  Martial-law  is  an  arbitrary  law, 
proceeding  from  military  power  and  having  no 
immediate  or  legislative  sanction.  A  place,  dis- 
trict, or  country  occupied  by  an  enemy  stands,  in 
cmisetiuence  of  the  occupation,  under  the  martial- 
law  o?  tho  invading  or  occupying  army,  whether 
any  proclamation  declaring  martial-Jaw,  or  any 
public  warning  to  thjo  inhabitants,  has  been  issued 
or  not.  Martial-law  is  the  immediate  and  direct 
effect  and  consequence  of  occupation  or  conquest. 
The  presence  of  a  hostile  army  proclaims  its  mar- 
tial-law. Martial-law  does  not  cease  during  the 
hostile  occupation  except  by  special  proclamation 
ordered  by  the  ("ommander-in-i'hief,  or  by  special 
mention  in  the  treaty  ot  peace  concluding  the  war, 
when  tho  occupation  of  a  place  or  territory  con- 
tinues beyond  tho  conclusion  of  peace  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  same.  Martial-law  in  a  hostile 
country  consists  in  the  suspension,  by  the  occupy- 
ing military  authority,  of  tho  criminal  and  civil  law 
and  of  the  domestic  administration  and  govern- 
ment in  the  occupied  place  or  territory,  and  in  tho 
substitution  of  military  rule  and  force  for  tho 
#ame,  as  well  as  in  the  dictation  of  general  laws  as 
far  as  military  necessity  requires  the  suspension, 
substitution,  or  dictation.  Tno  commander  of  the 
forces  may  proclaim  that  the  administration  of  all 
civil  and  penal  law  shall  continue,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  as  in  times  of  peace,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  military  authority.  Martial-law  is 
simply  military  authority  exercised  in  accordance 
with  tho  laws  and  usages  of  war.  Military  oppres- 
sion is  not  martial-law;  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  power 
which  that  law  confers.  Martial-law  may  be  less 
stringent  in  one  place  than  in  another.  Mucli 
greater  severity  may  be  exercised  in  places  or 
regions  where  actual  hostilities  occur,  or  are  ex- 
pected and  must  bo  prepared  for.  To  save  tho 
country  and  life  and  property  is  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  All  civil  and  penal  laws  con- 
tinue to  take  their  usual  course  in  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory under  martial  law,  unless  interrupted  or 
stopped  by  order  of  the  occupying  military  power. 
*  *  *  Whenever  feasible  martial  law  is  carried 
out  in  cases  of  individual  offenders  by  military 
courts,  but  sentence  of  death  shall  be  executed 
only  with  the  approval  of  tho  chief  executive,  pro- 
vided the  urgency  of  tho  case  does  not  require  a 
speedier  execution,  and  then  only  with  tne  ap- 
proval of  the  chief  commander. 

The  latest  instance  of  martial-law  being  pro- 
claimed in  the  United  States  was  on  July  8,  1894. 
The  President  having  done  so  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  interference  by  strikers  with  the  trans- 
mission of  tho  United  States  mail. 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Whereas,  By  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combi- 
nations, and  assemblages  of  persons  it  has  become  im- 
practicable, in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  enforce 
oy  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  within  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  city  of  Chicago  within  said  state;  and 

H //'•(•''(/-,  That  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
tectingits  property  and  removing  obstructions  to  the 


United  States  mail  in  the  state  and  city  aforesaid,  the 
President  hasemployed  a  part  of  the  military 
the  United  States; 


Now,  therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  admonish  all  good  citizens  and 
all  persons  who  may  be  or  may  come  within  the  city 
and  state  aforesaid,  against  aiding,  countenancing,  en- 
couraging, or  taking  any  part  in  such  unlawful  obstruc- 
tions, combinations,  and  assemblages;  and  I  hereby  warn 
all  persons  engaged  in  or  ill  any  wuy  connected  with  such 
unlawful  obstructions, combinations,  and  assemblages  to 
disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes 
on  or  before  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  9th  day  of  July  in- 
etant. 

The  proclamation  declaring  martial-law  in  Chi- 
cago was  decided  upon  after  a  full  discussion  in  the 
Cabinet  meeting.  This  is  the  action  which  General 
Miles  desired  from  the  beginning,  as  it  will  give 
him  more  ample  authority  in  the  city. — Chicago 
Inter  Ocean,  July  9, 1894. 

•mar-tlaMs.nl  (tl  as  sh),  «.  [English  martial; 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  martial  or 
warlike;  bravery;  martial  exercise. 

*mar -tial-Ist.  *mar -tial-llst  (tl  as  sh),  «. 
[Eng.  martial:  -ist.~\  A  warrior,  a  fighter,  a  soldier. 
mar   tial  ize  (tl  as  sh  >,  r.  t.    [English  martial; 
•t'ze.J    To  render  martial. 

"  [I]  trained  him  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a  martialist. 

Beautn.  <t  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  i. 


mar'-tlal  If  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  martial; 
-'</.  I  '  ii  a  martial  manner. 

•'  Whilst  eyther  king  thus  martially 
Defends,  and  did  offend." 

Warner.-  Albiont  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxi. 

mar  -tlal  n^aa  (tl  as  sh),  ».  [English  martial; 
•  NCJW.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  martial; 
martial  ism. 

mar -tin  (!),«.  [Fr.,  a  proper  name  applied  to 
various  birds  and  animals ;  thus,  martin-pecheur= 
a  kingfisher ;  oiseau  de  S.  lfur(in=the  ring-tail  or 
ben-harm.  (CbtffroM.).] 

Ornith. :  Hirundo  urbica  (Linn. ) ,  Chelidon  urbica 
of  later  ornithologists,  tho  Common  or  House  Mar- 
tin. Like  itscogener,  thoSwallow,  which  it  closely 
resembles,  it  builds  a  mud-nest  under  the  eaves  of 
houses  and  barns,  but  it  differs  from  the  Swallow 
in  having  a  conspicuous  white  band  across  tho 
lower  back.  The  Sand  Martin  (H,  riparia)  is  pale 
brown  above  and  white  below.  It  hollows  out 
galleries  in  the  banks,  where  it  nests  and  breeds. 
The  Sand  Martin  and  the  House  Martin  are  both 
birds  of  passage,  arriving  in  spring  and  departing 
toward  the  end  of  summer.  Cypselux  n/>u8,  tho 
Swift  (q.  v.),  is  sometimes  called  the  Black  Martin. 
The  Purple  Martin  of  America  is  Hirundo  (or 
Prague)  purpurea.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  al- 
most wholly  steel-blue ;  the  femalo  is  duller  in  color 
above,  brownish-gray  beneath.  The  Fairy  Martin 
of  Australia  isHirundo  ariel. 

mar  -tin  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  grinding- 
tool,  consisting  of  a  brass  plate  with  a  flat  stone 
facing.  An  opening  through  the  plate  and  lining 
allows  sand  to  pass  through  and  insinuate  itself 
between  the  martin  and  the  stone  which  is  being 
ground ;  a  runner. 

•mar -tin  (3) , «.    [Flora. =an  ape.]    An  ape. 
"Who  knoweth  not  that  apes  men  martin*  call?" 
A  Whip  for  an  Apt.  or  Martin  Displaced.     (1589.) 

Mar  tin  (4),  s.  [A  proper  name.]  (See  tho  com- 
pound.) 

Martln's-shells, .--.  pi. 

Ordn.:  Cast-iron  spherical  shells,  lined  with  loam 
and  cow-hair  and  filled  with  molten  iron.  Used  as 
incendiary  shells. 

•mar-tln-St  (!),«.  [Fr.  =  a  dimin.  of  martin.'] 
[MARTIN  (1).]  The  bird  called  the  Martin  (q.  v.). 

"If  they  should  alight  upon  the  ground,  they  could  by 
no  means  raise  themselves  any  more,  as  we  see  those  birds 
which  have  but  short  feet,  as  the  swift  and  martinet,  with 
difficulty  do." — Ran:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

mar  -tln-5t  (2),  s.  [After  General  Martinet,  a 
very  strict  officer,  whom  Voltaire  describes  as  tho 
regulator  of  the  French  infantry  under  Louis 
XIV.] 

Mil. :  A  strict  disciplinarian;  an  officer  who 
exacts  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  details  of  discipline, 
or  to  firm  and  fixed  methods. 

"Our  Colonel's  self — whom  men  did  call 
The  veriest  martinet." 
Barham:  Ingtildsby  Legends:  Dead  Drummer. 

mar  -tln-St  (3),  mart  -n8t,  8.   [Fr.] 

\nnt.:  A  small  line  on  the  leach  of  a  sail,  to 
assist  in  handling  it  in  furling, 

mar  tin  et  Is.ni,  «.  [Eng.  martinet  (2) ;  •inn.'] 
Rigid  or  severe  discipline;  the  enforcement  of 
strict  discipline. 

mar  -tin  gale,  mar  -tin-gal,  ».    [Fr.  martin- 
gale, in  the  phrase,  chausses  a  la  martinyale  =  ein 
oddly-made   kind  of 
breeches,     named 
after  the  Martigaux 
(pi.  of  Afartiyal),  the 
inhabitants  of  a 
place    called  Marti- 

§ues,    in     Provence ; 
p.  martingal;  Ital. 
martingala  -    an  old 
kind  of  hose.] 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"The  martingale.,  in- 
vented by  Evangelista, 
an  eminent  horseman 
of  Milan,  is  a  long 
strap,  or  thong  of 
leather,  the  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the 
girth,  between  the  fore 
legs,  and  the  other  to 
the  bit,  or,  which  is  the 
better  way,  should  have  a  thin  mouth-piece  of  its  own." — 
Berenger:  History  of  Art  of  Horsemanship,  ch.  x. 

2.  Nautical: 

(I)  A  lower  stay  for  the  jib-boom  or  flying  jib- 
boom.  The  martingale  of  the  former  passes  from 
the  end  of  the  jib-boom  to  the  dolphin-striker,  and 
is  set  up  by  setting  taut  the  back-ropes  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  flying  jib-boom  martingale  passes  from 
the  end  of  the  spar,  is  rove  through  the  end  of  the 
dolphin-striker,  and  is  set  up  in  the  head  of  the 
ship. 


Martingale. 


(2)  A  perpendicular  spar  underthe  bowspirit  end, 
for  guying  down  the  headstays  of  a  ship. 

(3)  Sport. :  A  gambling  term  signifying  tho  doub- 
ling of  stakes  again  and  again,  until  the  player 
wins.  (Thackeray:  Newcomet,  xxviii.) 

martingale-staya  or  guys,  s.  pi. 

ffatit. :  Ropes  or  small  chains  stretched  to  the 
jib-boom  end  for  staying  it  down. 

Mar  ti  -nl,  ».    (See  the  compound.) 

IT  Martini-Henry  Rifle: 

Mil. :  It  is  a  combined  weapon,  tho  barrel  being 
rifled  on  Henry's  polygroove  system,  and  tho  breecn 
action  being  that  invented  by  Martini.  It  is  a  ham- 
merless  rifle  which  is  locked  by  the  closing  of  the 
breech  block,  which  drops  downward  by  the  action 
of  a  lever  that  rests  against  the  trigger-guard  wheti 
the  breech  is  closed.  Tho  action  of  opening  the 
breech  discharges  the  empty  cartridge,  which  is 
partly  formed  of  thin  sheet  brass,  with  a  solid  base- 
cup  containing  the  detonating  material,  which  also 
tends  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  powder-gas.  It 
has  a  very  flat  trajectory,  a  range  of  1,2UO  yards  for 
aimed  fire,  can  discharge  25  unaimod  shots  per 
minute,  has  good  penetration,  owing  to  its  long 
bullet  being  slightly  hardened  with  antimony,  and 
rarely  gets  out  of  order. 

Mar-tln-ique'  (quo  as  k),  8.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Windward  Islands ;  it  belongs 
to  tho  French. 

Martinique-frog,  8. 

ZoOl. :  Hylodes  martinicensis.  In  this  species  the 
metamorphosis  takes  place  within  the  egg.  When 
the  young  burst  forth  they  are  tiny  frogs,  with  a 
tail,  which  is  soon  absorbed. 

Mar  -tln-lst§,  «.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Htst.:  A  Russian  sect  which  rose  at  Mos- 
cow under  Catherine  II..  taking  their  name  from 
Martin,  a  Frenchman,  who  introduced  into  Russia 
the  doctrines  of  the  Mystics.  (Shipley.) 

Mar  tin  mas,  *mar  tin  masse,  *mar-tll-mas, 
*mar-ty  messe,  s.  J.Compounded  of  the  proper 
name  Martin,  and  Eng.  mass.]  The  feast  of  St. 
Martin,  the  llth  of  November. 

"Families  laid  in  their  stock  of  salt  provision,  then 
called  Martinmas  beef." — Slacaulay:  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

mar  -tins.  Ite,  subst.    [Named  after  Martins  of 
Halle  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ,'  Ger.  inartiutiit.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  variety  of   salt   (q.  v.)  containing  9'02  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.    Found   at   Stags- 
furth,  Prussia. 

2.  Tho  same  as  KIESERITE  (q.  v.). 
*mar-tire,  »mar-tere,  «.    [MAETVK,  «.] 

1.  A  martyr. 

2.  Martyrdom.    (Romaunt  of  the  Rose.) 
•mar-tire,  v.  t.  &i.    [MABTYR,  v.] 
mar'-tite,  e.    [Said  to  bo  named  after  the  planet 

Mars,  whose  sign  is  the  sign  of  iron,  but  more 
probably  after  Martius  the  traveler,  who  brought 
it  first  from  Brazil;  Ger.  martit.] 

Min. :  A  sesquioxide  of  iron  crystallizing  in  the 
isometric  system,  in  octahedrons  like  magnetite; 
also  massive.  Hardness,  6-7  ;  specific  gravity,  4'809- 
4'832;  luster,  sub-metallic;  streak,  reddish-  or  pur- 
plish-brown; fracture,  conchoidal.  Non-magnetic. 
Has  been  regarded  as  a  pseudomorph  after  magne- 
tite (o>  y.),  but  this  view  lias  been  questioned,  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  very  extensive  beds  and  masses 
of  this  mineral  which  present  no  evidence  of 
psendomorphic  action,  Dana  inclines  to  the  former 
view. 

mar   tie  mas.  s.    [MARTINMAS.] 

mart  -let, «.    [A  corrupt,  of  martinet  (1.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  martin. 

"The  fool  multitude  that  .     .     .  like  the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  theontward  wall." 

Shakeip.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  il.  9. 

2.  Her.:  A  fanciful  bird  shaped  like  a  martin  or 
swallow,  but  represented  with  short  tufts  of 
feathers  in  the  place  of  legs.  It  is  the  difference  or 
distinction  of  a  fourth  son. 

mart -nSt,  8.    [MARTINET,  3.] 

mar-tyl -a-mlne,  8.  [First  element  doubtful; 
Eng.  (xyl)yl,  and  amine.]  [XENYLAMNE.J 

mar-tjfn -I-a,  «.  [Named  after  John  Martyn, 
F.  R.  S.,  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge ;  he  died 
in  1768.] 

Bnt.:  A  genus  of  Pedaliace».  It  consists  chiefly 
of  Mexican  plants,  having  as  fruit  capsules  termi- 
nating in  two  hooks.  Martynia  proboscidea.  grow- 
ing in  Italy,  adheres  to  the  clothes  of  travelers  by 
its  hooked  spines.  M.  fragrant  is  occasionally  seen 
in  gardens.  The  fruit  of  M.  diandra  is  sold  in  India 
as  an  antidote  to  scorpion  stings. 

mar  -tyr,  *mar-tere,  'mar-tlr,  *mar-tlre,  t. 
[A.S.marfj/r.fromLat.  martyr;  Gr.  martyr. mart  us 
=a  witness,  Ht.=onewho  remembers,  from  tho  same 
root  as  Eng.  memory  (q.  v.).] 


bull,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tola;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


martjrr 


1.  One  who  suffers  death  fur  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  Ins  religion;  out)  who  by  his  death  bears  wit- 
nesii  t'i  the  truth ;  one  who  gives  up  hut  life  rather 
than  reiuiiinre  his  relio»n. 

•'  In  thoae daya  wherein  Antliieawaa  my  faithful  martyr, 
who  wa*  alain  among  you."— «*r.  11.  13. 

L'.  One  who  suffers  death  or  persecution  In  de- 
tense  of  any  cause. 

" For  these  humble  martyr*  of  paaaive  obedience  and 
hereditary  right  nobody  ha*  a  word  to  en."— Jtooonlofi 
-'.  xl. 

•  The  (  hurcli  recognizes  three  kinds  of  martyrs: 
1 1 1  iu  will  and  deed;  (2)  in  will,  though  not  in  deed; 
in  ttii-il.  thuutfti  not  iti  will.  It  is  noteworthy 
th.it  the  three  ila)  s  iinineili'itfly  following  the  great 
fi--ti\  al  of  i  'hn> turns  commemorate  St.  Stephen,  St. 
John  the  Divine,  and  the  H«h  Innocents,  respect- 
ively. The  first  siiffere<l  willingly  for  the  faith  ;  the 
second  was  willing  to  suffer,  but,  according^  to  tra- 
dition, was  miraculously  delivered ;  the  third  suf- 
fered, though  too  young  to  be  willing  so  to  do. 
Many  martyrs  find  a  place  in  the  English  Calendar; 
hut,  with  the  exception  of  those  above  mentioned, 
; he  Ajiostles,  none  has  popular  lessons.  The 
jiro|M-r  color  fur  roasts  of  Martyrs  iu  the  Roman 
Church  is  red. 

mar  -tyr,  *mar-trl,  r.  /.  A  i.    [MABTTB,  «.] 
A.  Trantltive: 

1.  To  put  to  death  for  adherence  to  the  truth  or 
one's  religion  ;  to  make  a  martyr  of. 

2.  To  murder,  to  destroy. 

"Here  hi*  abode  the  m.irfur'.l  Phoelon  claim* 
With  Agu,  not  the  )eu*t  of  Spartan  name*  " 

I  '•  ^  '     Trmplt  o/  Famr.  174. 

3.  To  torment,  to  harass,  to  afflict,  to  persecute, 
to  torture. 

•B.  Intrant.:  To  suffer  martyrdom. 

mar  t?r  d6m,  'mar  tlr-dam,  'mar  tlr  dom, 
•mar  tire  dome,  u.  1  \.  S.  utm-tiji-tLinit,  from  mar- 
i  nuirtyr.J 

1.  The  death  of  a  martyr ;  the  stateof  beinga  mar- 
tyr; the  voluntary  Miffering  of  death  or  persecution 
for  the  truth  or  one's  faith. 

•2.  A  representation  or  picture  of  the  death  of  a 
martyr. 

*:(.  A  church  erertiil  over  the  spot  where  a  mar- 
tyr lias  suffered.  [MAKTIRT.J 

•mar-tyr-I  li  -tlon,  ».     [ English  m<irfyrfx(c); 

•atn»i.\  The  act  of  niartv  riziug  or  martyring;  the 
state  of  suffering  mnrtj  nloin. 

mar  -tyr  lie,  r.  t.  (English  martyr:  -izt.]  To 
sacrifice  as  a  martyr ;  to  martyr ;  to  make  a  martyr 
of. 

•mar  tyr-ljF.mfr.  [Eng.  martyr;  •(».]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  martyrs  or  martyrdom  ;  martyr- 
like. 

•mar'-tfr-o  I8fte, «.  [MARTYROLOOT.  FT.  mar- 
tyrntt*fi' ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mar(i'ro/f>yio.J  A  register  or 
list  of  martyrs. 

mar  tyr  6  16g  le,  mar  tyr  6-15g  Ic-al,  n-y. 

[Eng.  martyrftlftyii/) ;  -ic.  -icii/.J  Of  *>r  pertaining 
to  martyrology ;  registering  or  registered  in  a  list  of 
martyrs. 

mar  tyr  61  6  gist,  ».  [Eng.  marlurologd/) ; 
•i»t:  Kr.  iitiiiturtilnvutt.]  One  versed  in  martyr- 
ology ;  a  writer  or  compiler  of  a  martyrology. 

mar  tyr  61  6  gf ,  ».  [Or.  martyr  (genit.  mar- 
fymni  •  a  witness,  a  martyr,  and  iooo«=a  discourse, 
a  trenti-e. | 

../.  <f  Church  Hiit.:  A  list  of  martyrs  and 
other  saints,  with  brief  notices  of  their  life  and 
death .  togevMC  with  tin-  no  -'<•!  ii--  of  irli^iou.  Mirli 
as  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  ic.,  commemorated 
'•"  >-aoh  day  of  the  year.  It  is  simply  a  calendar, 
ampliflnd  l.y  sliort  noticei  of  the  subjoct  of  each 
feast.  In  the  religious  nrdcraof  the  Roman  Church 
it  is  read  at  Prime.  It  was  formerly,  and  in  some 
orders  is  still,  read  in  the  monastic  chapter,  and 
not  in  choir. 

"  Hewho  had  a  genlu*  for  art  might  illuminate  a  mar- 
l»rol<W."— Horaiil.il/  lltit.  Cky.,  en.  L 

•mar  tyr  ship,  «.  |  Eng.  martyr;  -tkia.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  martyr;  martyrdom. 

"[The»e]  now  will  willingly  allow  marfyr*A/n  to  thoae 
from  whom  they  wholly  witlih*>lil,  or  Kni'lgingly  gave  it 
before."— filler:  Otxrrat  H'..rr*f/>,  ch.  lit. 

tmar  tyr-Jf.i.  [Foretym.  and  def.,  see  extract.] 
"The  orntory  or  altar,  eraeted  over  the  tomb  of  a  mar- 
tyr, wo*  anciently  denominated  either  a  .Varryry,  from  the 
Greek  Marlyrlnn  conte««ion  ...  or  Memorial,  be- 
canae  built  to  do  honour  to  hi*  memory."— Jfodki  UUrtir- 
gla,  p.  S7«. 

mar  urn,  ».  |Lat..  from  (ir.  maron=the  plant 
di->crilH>il  in  the  iletinition. 

K:,t.:  Teucrium  marum,  Cat-thyme,  a  labiate 
which  grows  in  Spain.  It  was  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  compound  powder  of  asarabacca. 
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marum-camphor,  ». 

t'fi'in.:  A  camphor  extracted  from  cat-thyme 
i  /'.  iirrium  inurum).  by  distilling  the  dry  herb  with 
water.  It  la  obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline,  brit- 
tle mass,  heavier  than  water,  ami  possessing  au  uu- 
pleasant  odor  and  aromatic  taste. 

Ma  rut,  «.    [Sansc.] 

Hindoo  Myth.:  A  god  of  the  wind  worshiped  In 
Vedic  time*. 

ma  ru  -ta,  a.  [Latinized  from  Fr.  marutt,  ma- 
rouette  (T).] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Asterace*?,  nubtribe  Anthemi- 
dea>.  Murutdftrtiilu  is  acrid  enough  to  bli-ti-r  the 
skm.  AdewoetJonof  lt,lnthados»of  «ts«enpfiiL 
tends  to  produce  copious  -sweating,  <  l.imUfti.  i 
M.  fitlulii  l*  iiioregeiierally  called  JnfAemu  Cotula. 
1  ANTIIEMIH.] 

mar  vel,  'mar  veil,  *mar  valle,  *mer  valle, 

•mer-veil,  ».  (  Fr.  inrrft'ill>>,  from  minut  from  Lat. 
mirabilia.  neat.  pi.  of  mirahili*=  wonderful  ;  miror 

in  wonder  at;  8p.  mararill/i  ;  Ital.  marariglia; 
Port,  maravilha.] 

1.  Anything  wonderful  or  astonishing;  that  which 
causes  wonder  or  astonishment  ;  a  wonder,  a  prod- 

t-'.  Wonder,  astonishment,  surprise,  admiration. 
"  dee  le*u*n»  marrtl,  it  i*  *aid." 

Scott:  Lot  oftlu  Latt  JHnitrel.  11.  82. 

•marvel-monger,  t.    One  who  deals  in  marvels  ; 
one  who  writes  or  tells  marvelous  stories. 
marvel  of  Peru,  «. 
K«l.  :  Miriihilit  Jalapa  and  the  genns  Mirabilis 

(q.  v.). 

mar  vel.  *mar  vail,  'mer  valle,  *mer  vayle, 
•mer  veil  leu,  r.  i.kt.   [MARVEL^.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wonder,  to  be  astonished;  to  be  struck  or 
filled  with  wonder,  astonishment,  or  amazement. 
'i.  To  wonder,  to  bo  curious  to  know. 
"X  marvfl  where  Troll  us  Is." 

p.:  Trvitu*  and  Crrtilitn,  i.  2. 


masculine 

Mar  -9  -land,  «.    [Named  in  honor  of  Mary  L, 


northTeast,  and  west  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  I 
manent  settlement  made  by  English  Komi 
<,lics  at  St.  Mary's,  1634.  Baltimore^  fpnn 

of  ar 


Federal    Congress    met 


United  State,    lying  to  the 
ake  Bay.  r  jwt  per- 
an <  a  h- 
ded  l,.«i. 

at   Annapolis    liM.  when 
rederal 


3.  To  he  a  source  of  wonder  or  astonishment  ;  to 
cause  wonder. 
B.  Trantitivt: 

1.  To  wonder  at,  to  be  astonished  at. 

2.  To  cause  astonishment  or  wonder  to;  to  Far- 
prise,  to  astonish. 

mar  vel  ous,  -mar  vail  ous,  *mer  veil  ous, 
•mer-  vel-  lot,  'mar  vseyl  ouse,  «.  &  adv.  |Kr. 
menvilltujc,  from  mrrvrillr  =  a  marvel;  Ital.  mara- 
vigtioto;  Sp.  murari/foeu  ;  Port.  maruri/Aofto.J 

A.  Atadjtctivt: 

1.  Exciting  or  causing  wonder,  astonishment,  or 
amazement  ;  astonishing,  strange,  wonderful. 

2.  Surpassing   or   exceeding    belief;    not    to   be 
literally  believed  ;  incredible. 

"The  mnnv/ou*  fable  Include*  whatever  In  miper-nntu- 
ral.  and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods."—  /tofx: 
Untrr'*  tllad.  (Pref.) 

B.  At  adv.:   Marvelously,  wonderfully,   exceed- 
ingly. 

"The  rogue*  are  mnrrt/oiui  poor."  —  Skakrtp.:  AlC* 
H'rll  Iliat  Ku<l*  n'rll.  IT.  8. 

•'  The  marvrlmu:  A  substantival  use  of  the 
adjective,  denoting  that  which  exceeds  natural 
power;  that  which  is  preternatural;  that  which 
exceeds  probability;  marvelous  or  incredible 
stories  or  statements;  boastful  lying;  as,  He  deals 
in  the  martt/otu. 

mar  vel  ofij  1$,  adr.  [Kng.  marvelout:  -ty.] 
In  a  marvelous  manner  nr  degree;  wonderfully, 
surprisingly,  astonishingly,  incredibly. 

mar  vel  ous  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  mattvlou*;  -nrtt.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  marvelous;  wonder- 
fulness,  incredibility. 

mar  v8r,  «.  [A  corruption  from  the  French 
inin-'ii-.  ,  marble,  a  slab  of  that  material  being 
formerly  used.] 

(ilium-making:  A  slab  of  marble  or  cast-iron,  with 
a  polished  surface  and  supported  by  a  stand.  Upon 
it  glass  is  rolled  to  give  it  a  cylindrical  shape.  It 
sometime*  has  concavities  for  shaping  glassware 
when  blowing. 

•Mar  t.  'Mar  le.  r-rr/.  [See  def.]  [MAEBT, 
tjcrl.  I  An  oath  :  By  the  Virgin  Mary. 

•Mary-bud,  «.  The  marigold.  Calendula  offlcin- 
alix.  {Shtik**ii.:  Cymbelinr,  ii.  -\.) 

Mary-aole,  *. 

IcMh.:  Arcoriiint;  I"  (inuthnr.  Khnmlna  mrgat- 
<  ulleil  nlso  the  Whiff,  Sail-fluke.  or  Carter; 
lint  r,  ,  mil  con-i'ler-  tin-in  different.  Common  on 
tin-  Niirth  Ml.  nitii-  coast. 

Mary  'i-  flower,  «. 

Bo/..-  (1)  AHtHliitir.ihirrnckirntiea;  (2)  Marian- 
thus,  one  of  the  Pittimporaceep. 


shed  at  Baltimore  April  19,  1861.  Legislators 
posed  war  April  ai,  1861,  but  passed  resolutions  fa- 
voring  the  South.  Battle  of  Antietam  SeptemlxT  H> 
and  17, 1.V52.  Slavery  abolished  18«4.  Union  soldiers 
furnished.  46.6W.  Climate  mild,  agreeable,  and 
healthful;  some  little  malaria  in  lowlands.  IWJ- 
pcrature  softened  by  ocean'.  Winter  averages  87  , 
,-un, m. T  78' .  Rainfall,  42  inches. 

Maryland  worm-grass, ». 

So/.:  Spigelia  marylttndica. 

Maryland  yellow-throat,  t. 

Ornith.:  Tvrdvt  tricha*  (Linn.).  Trichat  ffr- 
tonatun  (Swainson),  a  passerine  bird.  Common 
throughout  the  United  States,  going  southward  at 
the  approach  of  winter. 

mar-IU-6  -t6,  «.  [Ital.]  A  kind  of  spring-grain 
grown  in  Tuscany,  the  straw  of  which  is  used  for 
plaiting.  (Treat,  of  Hot.) 

ma  sir  I  das,  ma  sir  -i-des,  «.;>/.  [Mod.  Lat. 
mmar(it);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  masc. 
and  fern.  •  !<(<•*.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  sub- 
tribe  Diploptera.  The  nntenutc  have  apparently 
but  eight  articulations,  the  eight  forming  with  the 
preceding  one  au  almost  solid  Ituob. 

mas  a  rls,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Or.  m(i«a«m<u'  =  to  shoot  out  the  lip.  (UeausM,  •  ] 

Entom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Masan- 
dn-  (q.  v.).  Tho  abdomen  is  long. 

mas  ci-gnine,  mas  ca  gnite  i'gn  as  ny),  «. 
[Named  after  Prof.  Mascagui;  suff.  -ine;  -ite 

Afin.:  An  orthorbombic  mineral  found  about  the 
volcanoes  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  t  hose  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  in  moal-liko  crusts  and  stalactites.  Hard- 
ness, 2-2-5 ;  specific  gravity,  1'72-1'78.  Color,  yellow 
ish-gray  or  lemon-yellow ;  taste,  bitter  and  pungent. 
Composition  :  Sulphuric  acid,  53':); 
ammonia,  :U'7  ;  water,  12.  Readily 
soluble  in  water. 

mas  cle,  »ufc««.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr. 
maclr),  from  Lat.mucuia  =  a  spot, 
a  mesh  of  a  net.) 

•1.  Old  Arm. :  A  lozenge-shaped 
plate  or  scale. 

2.  Her.:  A  bearing  In  the  form 
of  a  lozenge,  perforated  or  voided 
so  that  the  field  appears  through 
the  opening. 

mas  cled  (cled  as  keld\  ».  [Eng.  ma*ct(e); 
•<  <t.  ]  Having  or  exhibiting  mascles. 

mascled-armor,  mitwt.    Armor  formed  of  small 
lozenge-shaped     plates    of    metal    fastened   on    a 
leathern  or  quilted 
tunic.  The  Norman 
soldi ers    on   the 
Bayeux  tapestry  are 
represented  as 
wearing  such  armor 

mis  c6t, «.  [Fr. 
niiinrotte  =  a  little 
sorcerer.]  One  who 
or  that  which  is 
*up[>osed  to  bring 
good  luck. 

tmas  -cu-lar,  a. 
[Lat.  mo*ru/(u>)  = 
masculine;  English 
suff .  -ar  J 

Hut.:  The  same  as 
MAWCLINE  (q.  v.}. 
(Trea*.  of  Bot.) 

•mas  -  cu  -  late, 
f .  I.  |  Lat.  mnxcu/iij  =  rnali>.  |  To  make  strong. 

mis  cu  line,  *mas  en  lyn,  u.  A  «.  [French 
mnttculin,  from  Lat.  majru/inuv=mascu]ine,  from 
ma*ru/ti«=male ;  ntof  —  male;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 


Muscle. 


Mattel  ed-armor. 


A.  At  adjtcliit: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  male  sex;  not  female, 
not  feminine. 

"  Pray  Ood  ah*  prove  not  avuoMM  ere  long." 

Sluikttp.,  Hrarv  VI..  Pt.I.,  II.  L 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  Intended  for  the  use  of  males. 
8.  Having  some  of  the  attributes  or  characteris- 
tic qualities  of  the  male  sex. 


ate,     fat,    Tare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    w6t.     here,     camel,    h(r.    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pit, 
or.     wore,     wglf,      wSrk,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     OB      e;     ey      a        qu  =  kw. 


masculine-rhymes 

fl)  Strung,  brawny,  robust,  powerful ;  as,  inascu- 
linr  Mn-iitfth  of  limb. 

(2)  Manly,  bold;  not  effeminate;  spirited. 

"  Whose  verse  may  claim,  grave,  masculine,  and  strong, 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  ppet'n  ttong." 

Cowper:  Epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson. 

(3)  Bold,  forward,  coarse  ;  unbecoming  a  woman. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  stamens. 
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maskelynite 


mash,  r.t.    [M\sn 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


instances  the  masque  had  no  definite  design  or  plot,  but 
depended  for  its  success  u pon  tho  occasion  for  which  it 
wan  written,  the  wit  of  the  poet  who  furnished  the  word*. 


1.  To  mix,  beat,  or  blend  into  a  confused  mass  or    the  skill  of  the  musician  who  .applied  the  maaic,  and  the 

ingenuity  of  the  machinist  ana  Hceue  painter  by  whom 


mixture. 

"[Let]  there  be  yokes  of  fresh  and  new-laid  era", 
boil  d  moderately  hard  to  be  mingl'd  and  mash'tt  with  the 
mustard,  oyl  and  vinegar," — Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

2.  To  bruise ;  to  crush  by  pressure  or  boating. 

3.  To  charm  the-  female  heart ;  to  effect  au  irregu- 


1  Gram.:  Denoting  or  pertaining  to  the  gender    lar  acquaintance, 
of  words  which  represent  or  are  appropriated  to       II.  Brewing;  To  make    an    infusion  of  malt  by 
things  or  beings  of  the  male  sex  grammatically;    steeping  and  stirring  in  hot  water. 


as,  a  masculine  noun. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

Gram.;  The  masculine  gender;    a  word  of   the 
masculine  gender. 

masculine-rhymes,  s.  pi.    The  same  as  MALE 
RHYMES  (.q.  v.J. 
mas'-CU-lIne-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  masculine;  -Z|/.] 


"To  mash  the  malted  barley,  and  extract 
Its  flavor' d  strength." — Ikxlslei/:  Agriculture,  1. 

mash-il  -lah,  interj.  [Turk.  4  Fere.]  Praised 
be  Allah  !  Praised  bo  God  1 

mash  Sr,  n.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dandy,  a  fop; 
a  lady-killer. 

"The  talk  around  them  will  fairly  match  in  mental 
vigor  the  ejaculations  of  the  gaming  table  or  the  race* 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  masculine  manner ;  like  a  man.    course,  or  the  prattle  of  the  muaAer  Between  the  acts."— 


"You  have  done  most 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  3. 

2.  Gram.:  As  a  masculine  word  or  phrase;  in  a 
masculine  sense. 

"  (  M  hers  expound  eph  ho  to  signifie  mascnlfnely,  and  to 
relate  to  Adam." — />';•.  Taylor:  1>.  «*  Justtftcatus. 


London  Daily  Telegraph. 
mash    In g,  pr. par.,  a.  4 ».    [MASH,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  beating  or    masquerad'e. 
mas    cu-lIne-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  masculine;  -nets.]    mixing  into  a  confused  mass. 
Th<' (juality  or  state  of  being  masculine ;  a  partak-       II.  Brewing: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  an  infnsion  of 
malt  (called  wort)  by  steeping  and  stirring  in  hot 
water. 

2.  The  quantity  of  malt  and  warm  water  so  mixed 
together, 

mashlng-tub,  .«. 

Brewing :  A  tub  or  vat  forcontaining  the  mash  in 
breweries. 


the  stage' effects  were  produced.    The  early  masques  were 
simply  acted  pageauta."     l^Yujner  tf  Barrett.) 

'mask-bouse,  s.    A  house  for  masquerades  or 
masques. 

mask-tree,  ». 

Bot. :  Alonsoa,  a  genus  of  Scrophularia. 

mask  (1),  c.  /.  &  i.   [MASK,  >.] 

A.  Transitive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  To  cover  with  a  mask,  either  for  defcnso 
against  injury  or  to  conceal  identity . 

"Him  he  knew  well,  and  guesaed  that  it  was  she; 
Bat  being  masked  he  was  not  sure." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disguise,  to  cover,  to  conceal,  to  hide. 

"Hanking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons." 

Shakesp.:  Maebelh,  iii.  1. 

II.  Uilit.:  To  cover. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  a  part  in  a  masquerade ;  to  go  about  in 


ing  of  the  attributes  or  qualities  of  man  ;  mascu- 
linity. 

mas  CU-  Hn  -I-ty1,  «.  [Fr.  ma&culinitf,  from  mas- 
rii//n  =  masculine.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
masculine. 

mas  -CU  1? ,  o.    [Eng.  mascle;  -//.] 

Heraldry :  Covered  over  with  mascles  conjoined, 
resembling  net-work. 

mas  -deft,  «.  [See  def.]  A  species  of  French  wine, 
from  Masdeu,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees. 

•maaelin,  'mazerin,  *masallne,  *maslin, 
*mas  lyn,  «mest-llng,  s.  [A.  S.  mtiestlen,  moisten 
= brass;  mcestling—m  vessel  of  brass.] 

1*  A  mixed  metal,  probably  bronze. 

"The  leues  were  maaalynr." 

Sir  Fernmbruf,  1,327. 

2.  A  cup  of  brass ;  a  drinking-cup. 

3.  A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 

*mas.  -Si, «.    [MAZER.] 
maser-tree, s. 


'mashing-vat,  *meshing-fette,  «.    A  mash-vat 
or  tub. 
nuish    lum,  maah  -Hn,  a.  &  s.    [MASELIN.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Mixed ;  a  mixture  of  different  kinds 
of  grain. 

"The    manhlum    bannocks    will     suit    their    muirlund 
stamachs  weel." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  XX. 

B.  Assubst.:  Mixed  grain,  mixed  food, 
'mash  -f,  a.    [Eng.  mash;  -».]    Of  the  nature  of 

a  mash  ;  produced  by  mashing. 

"  The  country  floats. 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  mnshy  flood." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  699. 


'And  tr-en  we  masked." 

Shakesp. :  Borneo  ttnd  Juliet,  i.  6. 

2.  To  bo  disguised  in  any  way. 
mask  (2),  v.  i.  A  i.    [MASK,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mask,  to  infuse. 

"  Bat  I  hope  your  honors  will  tak  tea  before  ye  gang  to 
the  palace,  and  1  maun  gang  and  mink  it  for  you."— Scott; 
H'averley,  ch.  xlii. 

B.  lutrans.:  To  be  in  a  state  of  infusion, 
masked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MASK  (1),  «.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Wearing  a  mask;  disguised,  concealed. 

"  The  masked  ladies  in  the  pit  of  the  theater." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  Bewildered. 

"  Leaving  him  more  masked  than  he  was  before." — Ful- 
ler: Holy  War,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Having  the  upper  and  lower  lip  of  an  irregular 


ot  get  through." — 
Mortimer;  Husbandry, 

mash  (2),  8.  [Probably  of  English  origin;  cf. 
A.  S.  inexfcet  =  n  mashing-vat,  max-wyrte  =  wort, 
new  boer,  whence max=masct  probably =a  mixture; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  mos/i  =  Drewers'  grains;  Sw. 
j/m.s/t  =  grains,  mdshe=to  mash  ;  Dun.  mask  =  a 
mash  ;  mash-kar=&  in  ash  ing- tub \  mcesA-e^tomash  ; 
North  Fries.  mas?i  =  grains,  draft;  Ger.  meisch  —  a 
mush ;  meischfas8=a.  mash-vat;  mei*cfcen=tomash, 
to  mix;  Ir.  mu-nymm  =  to  mash,  to  infuse;  Gael. 
m<u0  =  to  mix,  to  infuse;  measg  =  to  mix.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mass  of  ingredients  mixed,  blended,  or  beaten 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  festive  entertainment ;  a  revel. 
"After  whom  marcht  u  jolly  company, 
In  u  manner  of  a  ntituke,  eiiranged  orderly." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  111.  xit.  6. 

2.  A  revel  or  entertainment  at  which  the  company 
was  masked;  a  masquerade. 

"    In  these  senses  the  spelling  now  usually  adopted 
is  masque, 

*3.  A  revel,  a  mummery. 
"  This  thought  might  lead  me  through  thin  world's  vain 

mask, 
Content,  though  blind."  Milton.-  Sonnet  xvll. 

4.  A  cover  for  the  face,  either  for  purposes  of 


togo«l,,r  promiscuously  ;  a  mixtureof  bran  and  hot    deseoto  concaleWten 
2.  ThoacTor3  process  of  mashing  or  mixing  sev-    'ace-coveringof  a  humorous  or  ludicrou 


•  proci 

eral  ingredients  together. 

*3.  A  mess ;  a  coufused  mixture. 

"I  have  made  a  fayr  mask  on't." — Ben  Jonson:  Every 
Man  in  Hi*  Humor,  iv.  11. 

*4.  A  iiii-.-s,  a  trouble. 

"I  doubt  mainly  I  shall  be  i'  th*  mash  too." 

Heaum.  *  Flet..-  The  Captain,  iii.  3. 

5.  A  disreputable  term  for  a  street  flirtation.    (U. 
B,  Slang.) 

II.  Brewing:  Crashed  or  ground  grain,  malt,  or 


ludicrous  character. 

Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  represented  never  BO 
naturally  the  general  humor  of  n  character,  it  can  never 
Mill  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are  incident  to  every 
single  person." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

5.  Anything  used  or  adopted  as  a  disguise ;  a  pre* 
tenset  a  subterfuge. 

"  Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation."          Cowper:  Task,  iv.  299. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch,:  A  piece  of  sculpture  representing  the 


a  mixture  of  the  two,  steeped  in  hot  water  so  as  to    human    face   in    different   aspects,   employed   for 
obtain  an  infusion  consisting  of   the  saccharine    various  purposes,  as  gargoyles,  antefixtp,  outlets  of 


MI-HI-  masks, or  appear  in  masquerade. 

masked-battery,  s. 

Fort. :  A  battery  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
enemy  by  mantlets,  bushes,  or  other  screen. 

masked-crab,  .-•. 

ZoOl.:  Corystes  cassivflaunus,  common  on  the 
North  Atlantic  coasts.  The  marks  on  the  carapace 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  human  face,  whence  its- 
popular  name.  It  lies  buried  in  the  sand,  with  only 
the  antenna?  visible  above  the  surface.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  type  ;  many  representatives  of  it  are  found 
in  the  Oault  and  Qreensaud.  [PALJXX'OBYSTES.] 

masked-flnfoot, «. 

Ornith. :  Podica  personata,  one  of  the  Rallidte, 
from  Burmah  and  Malacca. 

masked-gull, .--. 

ZoOl.;  Larus  capistratus.  sometimes  called  the 
Brown-headed  or  Lesser  Brown-headed  Gull.  In 
its  summer  plumage  the  hair-brown  feathers  about 
the  head  form  a  complete  mask. 

masked-monkey,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Callithrijc  personata,  a  Brazilian  monkey 
witb  yellow-gray  hair,  the  bead  and  the  bands: 
blackish,  the  taU  reddish. 

masked-pig,  *. 


-  .       .  — ZoOl.:Suspliciceps.    Its  popular  name  has  refor- 

portions.    The  resulting  solution  is  wort,  and  when    fountains,  keystones  of  arches,  on  walls  and  shields,    ence  to  its  deeply  furrowed  skin,  which  Darwin 
decocted  with  hops  and  fermented  it  becomes  boor ;    Ac.    According  to  the  style  of  decoration,  they  were    compared  to  the  plates  on  the  Indian  Rhinoceros- 


when  simply  fermented,  it  is  wash  for  distillation,    either  noble  or  grotesque. 


'mas  _kel,  s.    [MASCLE.]    A  kind  of  lace  made 

Mas- 


itorfcxi 

a  battery.  cubic  grains  in    the  Sherghotty  meteorite.    lla»d- 

mash-tub,  masn-tun,  masn-vat,  «.  5.  Music  *  Theat. :  (See  extract.)  n.>ss,about6-5.     fomposition:  Silica,  54'3:  alumina, 

Brewing:  The  vat  or  cask  in  which  malt  is  "A  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  in  which  origi-  24'8;  proto-  and  sesquioxides  of  iron,  4'7;  lime,  ll'l ; 
steeped,  and  from  which  the  saccharine  solution  is  nally  the  performers  wore  masks  of  peculiar  forms  sug-  soda,  4"9;  potash.l'z.  This  corresponds  to  the  corn- 
drawn,  gestive  of  the  allegorical  characters  assumed.  In  many 


boil,    bfiy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     511111, 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion, 


position  of  labradorite  (q.  v.). 

bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ;iiis;     gin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^lst.    pb  =  f. 
-  zuun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


masker 

mask  -e"r,  •.    [Eng.  mask  (1),  T.  ;  -er.] 
•1.  A  mask. 

"Cause  them  to  be  deprehended  and  taken  and  their 
maikm  taken  ott."—Slr  T.  Mart:  Works,  p.  760. 

•_>.  One  who  wears  a  mask;  one  who  plays  a  part 
in  a  masquerade. 

"  Lewta  of  France  is  sending  over  matkern, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride). 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  III.,  111.  S. 

•mask  *r,  v.  t.  [MASKER,/]  To  mask,  to  hide, 
to  cover. 

•mask  8r  ?,  'mask-ar-y,*.  [Eng.  masker;  -».] 
The  dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker;  showy  array, 
masquerade. 

•mas  kin, «.  [English  mass  (2),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
•kin.]  The  mass. 

mask    lngU),pr.  par.,  a.4  «.    [MASK  (l),r.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining   to  or   appropriate   to  a 
masque  or  masquerade. 

"  What  masking  stuff  l>  beret " 

Sftakemp.:  Taming  of  tne  SHrew,  Iv.  3. 

0.  As  substantin- : 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  concealing  with  or  as 
with  a  mask. 

2.  Masquerading. 

"  With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing, drinking,  auaMw." 

Hi/run :  Beppo,  i. 

mask  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [MASK  (2), «.] 
masking-pat,  >.   A  tea-pot.   (Scotch.) 

"Then  up  they  gat  the  matktn'.pat 
And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man." 

Rurnt:  A  Fragment. 

mas  -kl  ndnge,  s.    [The  Algonquin  name.] 

Ichthy. :  Esox  estor,  an  immense  pike,  caught  in 
thr  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Groat  Lakes.  Bartlett 
remarks  that  no  saw  one  "  taken  at  Kingston  up- 
ward of  four  feet  in  length."  Dr.  Richardson  says 
that  In-  found  none  in  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
Hmlson's  Bay  or  the  Polar  Sea.  [MDSKELLCNOE.] 

mas  lach,  sulist.  [Turk.]  A  stimulant  prepared 
from  opium,  and  much  used  in  Turkey. 

mas  lln,  a.  &  s.    [MASELIN.] 

ma  sin,  *mas  cun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mafon,  masson; 
Fr.  mafon,  from  Low  Lat.  macionem^  ace.  of  macio 
=a  m»s<in,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin;  M.  H.  Ger. 
mnzzo—&  mason;  Oor.  steinntetz  =  &  stone-mason, 
limb,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  meizen;  O.  H.  Gcr.  m«i'zan= 
to  linw,  tocnt;  Ger.  meisel=&  chisel.] 

1*  A  builder  in  stone;  a  workman  whose  business 
is  to  lay  stone  or  brick  in  building;  a  worker  in 
etone. 

"Obedient  to  the  mo*on'«  call 
They  roll  the  stone,  and  raise  the  wall." 

Cambridge:  Apology  for  writing  Verse. 

2.  A  member  of.  the  fraternity  of  freemasons 
(q.  v.). 

mason-bee,  •. 

Zoology:  Chalicodoma  muraria  (Reaumur).  It 
builds  a  neet,  of  fine  sand  grains  firmly  united  by  a 
salivary.HOcrotion.  ti|«m  the  surface  of  walls.  This 
species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Osmia  (q.  T.). 

•mason-lodge,  s.  A  room  or  place  where  a  fra- 
ternity of  freemasons  hold  their  meetings. 

mason-wasp,  ». 

Kntom.:  Odynerus  muran'tu,  a  solitary  wasp, 
which  in  Juno  and  July  excavates  a  hole  in  the  sand 
or  the  plaster  of  a  wall,  and  at  the  entrance  builds 
a  tube  about  two  inches  long.  The  cement  is 
formed  by  moistening  the  detached  grains  with 
water,  which  it  disgorges.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in 
tlio  hole,  laying  up  caterpillars  stung  half  dead  for 
support  to  its  own  larv»  when  hatched.  In  turn 
these  wasp  lanrie  often  fall  a  prey  to  ichneumons. 

•ma*  s6n,  f.  t.  [Fr.  moconner,  fr.  mocon=a  ma- 
son.] To  constructed  masonry ;  to  build  of  stone. 

••  .Viuonwt  and  wrought*  of  diverse  stoaaa."— Bemers 
Froi'marf;  Crontrcle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 

ma   soned,  a.    [Eng.  mo«on,-  -«d.] 

//•r.:  Applied  to  a  field  or  charge  which  is  di- 
Tided  with  lines  in  the  nature  of  a  wall  or  building 
of  stones. 

ma  s5n  1C,  a.  [  Eng.  mo«»n,  s. ;  «/e.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  free-masons  or  freemasonry;  as,  a  nuaonic 
lodge. 

ma  son  He.  «.  [Named  after  Owen  Mason;  suff. 
-He  (Mtn.\.\ 

Min.:  A  variety  of  chloritoid  (q.  v.),  found  in 
very  broad  plates  of  a  dark-green  color,  in  Khodu 
Island. 

ma  s6n  r?,  «.  [Fr.  mafoanerie,  from  mocontKr 
=  to  do  masons'  work.  1 

1.  The  art  or  occupation  of  ti  mason  ;  thnartofso 
arranging  stones  or  brick  HS  to  prodnrc  H  regular 
(•'instruction.  The  masonry  of  th,-  anci'-nt  Kgyp- 
n. ins  was  remarkable  for  the  largo  size  of  the 
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stones  employed,  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  feet 
in  length.  They  were  laid  without  mortar.  The 
Cyclopean  or  earlier  masonry  of  the  Greeks,  some 
remains  of  which  exist  in  the  walls  of  Myccuw  and 
Tiryns,  was  formed  of  largo  and  irregularly  shaped 
masses  of  stone,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
smaller  stones.  In  a  few  of  the  earlier  English 
buildings,  considered  by  some  to  be  Saxon,  the 
quoins,  the  door,  and  window-jambs,  and  occasion- 
ally some  other  pans,  wore  formed  of  stone«  alter- 
nately laid  flat  and  set  up  endwise;  the  latter  were 
usually  much  longer  than  the  others.  This  is 
termed  "  long  and  snort "  work. 

"Stones  and  mortar,  and  all  the  Instrument*  of  ma- 
sonry." — Hume:  On  the  Understanding,  g  11. 

2.  The  work  executed  by  a  mason. 

"The  lighthouse  lifts  its  maasire  masonry, 
A  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day." 

Longfellov:  Lighthouse. 

3.  The  craft,  mysteries,   or   principles  of   Free- 
masonry (q.  ».). 

ma  sod  la,  mas  sod  la,  ma  sO  Uh,  subst. 
[Native  name.] 

Nitul.:  A  boat  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  adapted 
to  bo  beached  on  the  surf-beaten  shore.  The  planks 
are  sowed  together  with  coir,  over  wads  of  the 
same  material  which  press  upon  the  seams.  They 
are  30  to  35  feet  long,  10  to  11  feet  beam, 7  toSfeet 
deep,  and  are  rowed  by  twelve  men,  oars  double 
banked,  and  a  steersman  with  an  oar  at  the  stem. 

maa  0  pin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem.:  CiiHigOi.  A  resinous  body,  obtained 
from  a  tree  called  Uschilte,  growing  in  Mexico.  I 
is  a  snow-white  pulverulent  substance  without 
taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
white  silky  needles.  It  melts  nt  r>:>  .  and  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  glassy,  brittle,  yellow  substance. 

mas  o  rite,  s.  [Eng.  mojior(a),'  -Ite.]  One  of 
the  writers  of  the  Manors ;  one  who  adheres  to  the 
traditional  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

"The  Uaiorltes  extended  their  care  to  the  vowels."  — 
Mather:  Vlndiaation  of  the  Bible,  p.  257. 

masque, s.    [MASK,*.] 

masqu  Sr  (qn  as  k),  s.    [MASKER,  s.] 

masqu  er-ade  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  matca- 
rade :  Ital.  mascherata.] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  persons  wearing  masks,  and 
amusing    themselves  in  various  ways ;  a  revel  iu 
which  the  company  is  masked  ;  a  masked  ball. 

"The  world's  a  masqueratle.'  the  masker*  you.  you.  you." 
OoUsmtth:  Epilogue  I,:  The  Sisters. 

2.  Disguise. 

"  The  pains  that  hare  made 

Poor  Winter  look  fine  iu  such  strange  masquerade." 
»'.ir.i»ir.irfV-   farmer  of  Ttltburt  Vale. 

•3.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback,  performed 
by  squadrons  of  horse. 

masqu  «r  ade  (qu  as  k),  r.  i.  &  t.  [MASQUER- 
ADE, s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wear  a  mask ;  to  take  a  part  in  a  masquer- 
ade. 

2.  To  go  In  disguise. 

"A  freak  took  an  a*s  In  the  head,  and  he  goes  into  the 
woods,  masquerading  up  and  down  In  a  lion's  akin." — 
L' Estrange:  fable*. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  put  in  disguise;  to  disguise. 

masqu  -Sr  ad  e°r  (qu  as  k),  ».    [Eng.  masquer- 
ad(e) ;  -<  r.  I    One  who  wears  a  mask;  one  who  takes 
part  in  a  masquerade ;  one  who  wears  a  disguise. 
"The  dreadful  masquerade?,  thus  equipt, 

Out  sallies."          Young:  Sight  Thought*,  v.  860. 
mass  (1).  'masse  (!),«.     [Fr.  maaw,  from  Lat. 
ni<uua  =  a    mass,    prob.  from  Gr.  maza=a  barley- 
cake,  from  masso-to  knead.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  body  of  matter,  collected,  concreted,  or 
formed  into  one  lump ;  a  lump.  (Applied  to  any 
solid  body.) 

"One  common  mass  composed  the  mold  of  man." 

Drvdfn:  Hlgtsmonda  and  Outscardo,  BOS. 

*•_'.  A  collective  body  or  aggregation  of  fluid  mat- 
ter. 

"A  deepe  masse  of  continual)  sea  Is  slower  starred  to 
rmge."—  Saoile:  Tacitus,  Agrtcola,  p.  1HH. 

3.  A  heap  ;  a  great  quantity  or  amount. 
"Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire 

Have  cost  a  moss  of  publio  treasury." 

Shakesp.:  Uenru  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  I.  3. 

•4.  Bulk,  siz.>,  magnitude. 

"Tlii«  army  of  such  mast  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Ir.t. 

r,.  Tim  Ixidy  of  tilings  considered  collectively:  the 
general;  the  'main  Ixxly  or  part;  as,  the  mow  of  the 
people. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  body 
contains.    This  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  its 
volume,  but  is  precisely  proportioned  to  its  weight, 
the  assumption  being  made  that  weight  arises  from 
a  greater  quantity  of  matter  being  compressed  into 
a  limited  space.    Two  bodies  are  said  to  have  equal 
masses  if  when  placed  in  opposite  scales  in  vacua 
they  exactly  balance  each  other.    The  mass  of  the 
unit  of    volume   in    any    body   of    equal    density 
throughout  is  the  measure  of  this  density.    If  m 
equal  the  mass  of  a  body,  v  its  volume,  and  a  its 
density,  then  m=vd.    The  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  mass  is 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  gram.    While  weight 
varies  with  latitude  and  other  circumstances,  mass 
is  invariable.    [AVOIRDUPOIS.] 

2.  Hot.  (pi.):  Collections  of  anything  m  unusual 
quantity,  as  the  pollen  masses  in  Orchidacoaa  and 
Asclepiadacoee. 

•    ll)  Measure*  of  mast:   A  grain,  an   ounce,  a 

Lmnd,  a  ton. 

(2)  The  masse*:  The  great  or  main  body  of  the 
people;  especially  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes ;  the  populace. 

"  His  exertiona  In  the  cause  of  the  mo««««."— Hannati: 
Slnatel'tn  Fontenoy,  bk.  i  .  oh.  v. 

mass-meeting,  «.  A  largo  or  general  meeting 
called  for  some  specinc  purpose.  Mass-meetings 
were  first  talked  of  in  the  political  campaign  of 
1*40,  when  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

mass  (2),  •masse  (2),  •messe,  ».  [A.  S.ma*se= 
(1)  the  mass,  (2)  a  church-festival,  from  Low  Lat. 
mw«a  =  (l)  a  dismissal,  (2)  a  mass;  generally  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
words  tie,  missa  e»t=go,  the  congregation  is  dis- 
missed, from  missus,  pa.  par.  of  mi«o=to  send,  to 
dismiss :  Fr.  mrsse ;  Ital.  missa ;  So.  nitta ;  Dut.  mi*, 
missa;  Ger.  A  Dan.  messe;  Sw.  &  Iccl.  mwM.1 

1.  Roman  Theol.it  Ritual:  "The  perpetual  sacri- 
fice of  the  new  covenant,  in  which  the  body  and 
lilooilof  Jesus  Christ  are  really  and  truly  offered  to 
God  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine."    tOotch- 
ler.)     According  to  the  Catrchitm  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  iiigtitutfd 
by  Our  Lord  at  his  last  supper  (Luke  xxii.  19) ;  it 
must  bo  offered  to   God    alone;  was  signified    in 
Malachi  i.  11 ;  is  the  same  sacrifice  with  that  of  the 
Cross;  there  is  one  priest  of  both,  for  the  celebrant 
uses  not  his  own  words,  but  those  of  Jesus  Christ: 
it  is  a  sacrifice  of   praise    and  propitiation,  and 
available  for  the  living  and  the  dead  (pt.ii.,ch.  iv.  i. 
There  is  an  obligation   on    all   Christians  of  the 
Roman  Obedience  to  hear  mass  on  all  Sundays  and 
holydays  of  obligation. 

"  Burled    .    .    .    with  gorgeous  obsequies, 
And  mo«0,  and  rolling  music,  like  a  queen." 

Tennymm:  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  1,326. 

2.  Music:    A  setting  of  certain  portions  of  the 
mass  to  music;  the  portions  of  the  mass  usually 
set  to  music— namely,   the  Ki/rie,  the  (iloria,  the 
Credo,  the  tfanctus,  and  the  Agnus  Dei.  An  Offer- 
/",•</  and  Benvdictus  are  sometimes  added  to  IIM-M- 
numbers.    Masses  are   designated  musically  after 
the  key  in  which    they  commence,  as   Beethoven 
in  D ;  and  liturgically,  according  to  the  character 
and  solemnityof  the  accompanying  ceremonial. 

IT  1.  Capitular  Mass:  The  High  Mass  on  Sundays 
or  holydays  of  obligation  in  collegiate  churches. 

2.  Conventual  Mass:  The  mass  which  the  rectors 
of  cathedral   and   collegiate  churches  are  bound 
to  have  celebrated  every  day  solemnly  and  with 
music  after  tierce.    It  most  be  applied  for  bone- 
factors. 

3.  High  Mass:  I  HIOII-MASS.) 
I   Low  Mass:  [LOW-MASS.] 

V  Manual  .If <u« :  A  mass  said  for  the  Intention  of 
a  person  who  gives  an  alms. 

6.  Mass  of  the  Prcesanctified :  [PBJMANCTIFIED.] 

7.  Midnight  Mass:  The  last  of  the  three  masses 
said  on  Christmas  eve. 

8.  Mista  Cantata:  A  mass  sung,  but  without  dea- 
con and  sub-deacon.    It  is  not  accompanied  with 
the  ceremonies  proper  to  High  Mass  (q.  v.),  though 
in  some  places  the  use  of  incense  is  permitted. 

9.  Missa  Catechumenorum :  MassforCatechumons. 
At  Urst,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  prayers  and 
ceremonies  of  mass  as  far  as  thooffertory,  when  the 
catechumens   took  their   departure;    afterward  it 
came  to  signify  a  special  service,  to  which  cate- 
chumens and  i>enitents,  and  even  Jews  and  pagans, 
wore  admitted.     (Goschler.)     [DISCIPLINE  OK  THE 
SBCRET.] 

in.  Missa  Fidelium:  Mass  of  the  Faithful.  A 
•name  given  to  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the  mala, 
from  which  in  the  early  Church  catechumens  wore 
noluded. 

II.  Misfit  Sicca:  Dry  mass.  This  is  not  strictly 
speaking  a  mass,  for  there  is  neither  consecration 
nor  communion.  It  is  now  ilistiM-il,  i>xr«-|>t  as  a 
means  of  familiarizing  personsabout  to  be  ordained 
witli  the  ceremonies  of  High  Mass. 

!_'.  rnrochiiil  Mass:  The  mass  said  on  Sundays 
and  holydays  of  obligation  by  a  parish  priest  or  the 
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prie-t  in  charge  of  a  quasi-parish  [MISSION],  for 
tin1  special  benefit  of  those  whoso  pastor  ho  is.  For 
this  masa  ho  can  take  no  stipend  (q.  v.). 

13.  Private  Masa:  A  mass  said  by  a  priest  for  his 
own  devotion,  and  not  to  satisfy  any  obligation. 
There  must  bo  at  least  one  server.    Solitary  masses 
arostrictly  forbidden. 

14.  Public  Mass:  A  mass  to  which  the  faithful  of 
both   sexes  aro  admitted.    Such  masses  are  pro- 
hihiti'il  in  monasteries. 

K.  To  hear  mass:  To  bo  present  at  mass;  to 
assist  at  the  celebration  of  mass. 

"  They  rose,  heard  mas*,  broke  f  ast,  and  rode  away." 
TennysuH:  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  414. 

16.  Votive  Mass:  \  mass  which  does  not  corre- 
-[niriil  to  the  office  of  the  day,  but  is  said  according 
to  the  choice  (votum)  of  the  celebrant.  On  Sun- 
days, feasts  of  double  rank,  and  a  few  days  spe- 
cially excoptod  votive  masses  cannot  be  said. 

mass-bell,  «.  The  bell  rung  during  a  mass  ;  a 
sauctus-bell. 

mass-book,  a.  A.  missal  or  Roman  Catholic 
service-book. 

mass-house,  «.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
Homau  Catholic  place  of  worship. 

•mass-priest,  *masse-prlest,  ».  Originally  a 
priest  whoso  functions  wore  confined  to  saying 
mass,  either  in  a  religious  house  or  in  a  chantry,  for 
the  repose  of  a  soul  of  a  benefactor.  As  a  rule, 
tin-so  clerics  knew  little  theology,  and  hence  the 
name  came  to  have  an  opprobrious  meaning. 

mass.  v.  t.   [MASS  (I),*.] 

1.  To  gather  or  collect  in  a  mass  or  masses;  to 
assemble  in  crowds. 

*2.  To  strengthen,  as  a  building,  for  the  purposes 
of  fortification.  (Huyward.) 

*mass,f.  i.    [MA8s(2),«.]    To  celebrate  mass. 

Mas  sa  chu  setts,  s.  "  Old  Bay  State."  Onoof 
the  thirteen  original  states.  First  settlement  1602  ; 
abandoned  the  same  year.  First  permanent  settle- 
ment made  by  English  Puritans  at  Plymouth  1620. 
Explored  1614,  by  Captain  John  Smith.  Pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Ri>ck  December,  1620.  Boston 
-Hi  led  1630.  First  American  newspaper  Boston, 
1690.  Battle  of  Lexington  first  blood  of  Revolution. 
Ratified  United  States  Constitution  February  6, 
1788.  Massachusetts  was  active  in  bringing  on  Rev- 
olution. Boston  massacre  March  5,  1770.  Destruc- 
tion of  tea  December  16,  1773.  Boston  port  bill 
passed  March,  1774.  School  system  excellent;  at- 
tendance compulsory;  age  5-15  years.  Seven  col- 
legos,  including  Harvard.  Union  soldiers,  146,730, 
besides  sailors.  Number  counties  14.  Miles  rail- 
road 2,399.  Climate,  winters  severe  and  protracted, 
summers  short  and  warm.  Thermometer  ranges 
from  10°  below  to  100°  ;  averages  summer  73°,  win- 
ter 24°.  Snow  falls  October  to  April.  Rainfall,  in- 
cluding snow,  44  inches. 

mas  -sa  ere  (ore  askSr),  «.  [Fr.,  probably  from 
Low  (ier.  matsen=to  maul,  to  km.] 

1.  The  slaughter  or  butchery  of  numbers  of  human 
beings  ;  indiscriminate  killing  or  slaughter,  espe- 
cially without  authority  or  necessity  ;  carnage. 

*2.  Murder.    (Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  iv.  3.) 

Tf  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  :  [INNOCENT,  11.] 

mas  -sa  ere  (ore  as  kSr),  v.  t.  [Fr.  massacrer, 
from  tnassacre=&  massacre.] 

1.  To  butcher;   to  kill  or  slaughter  indiscrimi- 
nately and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  nations. 

2.  lo  kill  in  any  way. 

*mas  sa-crer,  s.  [Eng.  massacre);  -er.J  One 
who  massacres. 


mass  -age  (age  aslg),  «.  [Or.  ma*so=to  work 
with  the  hands,  to  knead  dough,  or  Arab,  mass—  to 
press  softly.] 

Hurg.:  A  scientific  method  of  curing  disease  by 


rules,  and  the  treatment  is  found  useful  in  paraly- 
sis, neuralgia,  rheumatism,  joint  diseases,  &c.  It 
is  used  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders  under  the 
name  of  lomi-lomi,  and  in  Tonga  is  called  toogi- 
toogi,  mill,  or  fnta. 

massage-parlor,  s.  The  name  given  in  this 
country  to  institutions  in  which  massage  treatment 
is  given  patients.  They  are  in  most  of  our  larger 
cities  under  police  special  regulation. 

Mas  sa  -11-a,  s.    [MASSILIA.] 

Mas  sa  -11-anf,  s.  pi.    [MESSALIAN.] 

mas-sa-sau  -ga,  s.    [Indian  name(?).] 

ZoOL:  The  Prairie  Rattlesnake,  Crotalophorus 
terge minus  (&&y).  Habitat,  from  Ohio  to  Michigan, 
westward.  It  has  large  scutes  on  the  head,  and  the 
tattle  is  much  smaller  than  in  other  species. 
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Mas  se  -na,  s.  [Perhaps  named  after  Marshal 
Masseua.  who  failed  before  Wellington's  lines  at 
Torres  Vedras,  and  had  to  retreat  from  Portugal.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

Hassena-trogou,  ». 

Ornith.:  Trogon  miissena,  a  species  from  tropical 
South  America.  It  U  about  a  foot  in  length,  dark 
bronze-green  above,  with  the  smaller  wing  feathers 
speckled  white  and  black,  and  the  belly  of  a  beauti- 
ful carmine. 

•mas  -sSr,  «.  [Eng.  mass  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  A  priest 
who  celebrates  mass. 

mas -B6-t8r,  «.    [Or.,  from  mo«aomai  =  tochew.] 
Anat. :  The  masseter  muscle,   short,   thick,  and 
quadrilateral,   composed   of   two  planes  of  fibers, 
superficial  and  deep,  and  forming  one  of  the  maxil- 
lary group  of  muscles. 

mas  sg-tSr'-Ic,  mas'-se'-te'r-Ine,  a.  [English 
masseter;  -ic,  -ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  masso- 
ter.  Thus  there  aro  a  masseteric  vein,  artery,  nerve, 
and  fascia. 

mas  -sl-cSt,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  Protoxide  of  lead  having  a  scaly  crystalline 
structure.  Hardness,  2:  specific  gravity,  8;  when 
pure,  9'2-9'36.  Color,  sulphur  to  orpiment  yellow, 
sometimes  reddish.  Crystallization  ortborhombic. 
Found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Mexico. 

Mas-sir-I-a,  Mas  sa -11-a,  s.  [The  ancient 
name  of  Marseilles.] 

Astron.:  [ASTEEOID,  20.] 

Mas-sIl'-I-ans.,  s.pl.  [From  Massilia,  the  Latin 
name  of  Marseilles.] 

Church  Hut. :  A  sect  founded  by  John  Cassian  or 
Cassianus,  who,  coining  from  the  East  to  Marseilles, 
erected  a  monastery  there.  He  modified  the  Augus- 
tinian  tenets.  His  views  wore  called  by  his  adver- 
saries Semipelagian  (q.  v.). 

*mas-Sl  nSss,  «.  _ [English  massy;  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  massy ;  massiveuoss ;  groat 
weight  and  bulk. 

mass  -lye,  a.    [Fr.  massif,  from  niosse  =  a  mass.] 
I.  (.Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Forming  or  consisting  of  a  great  mass ;  heavy 
and  thick ;  weighty,  ponderous,  having  great  size 
and  weight. 

"  In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frowned, 
With  mo-tisive  arches  broad  and  round." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  10. 

2.  Great,  mighty.    (Longfellow :  Builders.) 

II.  Min.:  In  mass  so  imperfectly  crystallized  that 
there  is  no  regular  form. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  massive  and  bulky, 
see  BULKY. 

mas'-slve-ly1,  adv.  [English  mtumive ;  -ly.]  In  a 
massive  manner. 

mas  slve  ness,  s.  [Eng.  massive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  massive. 

mas-sdo'-la,  t.   [MASOOLA.] 

mas  so  rah,  ma  so  -rah,  tmas-s6  ~rgth  tma- 
86  -rSth,  s.  [Hob.  massorah,  maaaoreth,  masoreth 
=  tradition,  from  Aramaean  masar=to  give  over,  to 
transmit  orally.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  The  Massorah  is  a  marginal 
directory,  indicating  on  almost  every  line  in  the 
margin  of  the  MS.  bibles  how  the  letters,  words, 
forms,  and  phrases  are  to  be  written,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  rules  laid  down  by  those  who  com- 
piled, preserved,  and  transmitted  the  canon  and  the 
Old  Testament  scriptures.  Every  spurious  letter  or 
redundant  word,  every  variation  in  the  vowel  points, 
accents,  or  in  repetition  of  a  phrase,  and  every  pe- 
culiarity of  construction  over  which  the  copyist  is 
likely  to  blunder,  and  which  have  been  the  great 
source  of  the  various  readings,  are  most  carefully 
noted;  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  multiplying 
the  codices  are  warned  against  the  passages  in 
question  that  here  there  is  a  peculiar  phenome- 
non which  is  not  to  be  made  conformable  to  the 
ordinary  reading.  The  Massorah  also  gives  the 
various  readings  contained  in  standard  MSS.  of  the 
Bible — viz.,  the  Codex  Hillali,  the  Jericho  Codex,  the 
Muggah  Codex,  the  Sinai  Codex,  Ac.  It  was  at  first 
traditionally  transmitted  by  the  authorized  and 
professional  scribes,  who  afterward  committed  it 
to  writing. 

mas-si  rSt'-Ic,  mas-6-rSt'-Ic,  mas-sd-re't'-Ic- 
al,  a.  [Eng.  masoret(h)  ;  -ic,  -ical.J  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Massorah ;  as,  the  massoretical  rules  or 
rubrics,  the  massoretic  vowel  points  or  accents,  the 
massoretic  text— «'. «.,  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures compiled  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Massorah. 

mas'-sfiy",  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  native 
name.]  (See  the  compound.) 

massoy-bark,  8. 

Sot.,  <ftc. :  The  bark  of  Laurus  burmanni.  It 
resembles  cinnamon  in  flavor,  and,  when  powdered, 
is  much  used  by  1  lie  Japanese. 


mast-tackle 

massoy-camphor, «. 

Chem. :  A  camphor  obtained  from  massoy-bark, 
by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is 
colored  yellow  by  nitric  acid. 

massoy-oll, «. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  two  volatile  oils  present 
in  massoy-bark,  the  one  being  heavier,  the  other 
lighter  than  water.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  both  aro  colored  red  by 
nitric  acid. 

*mas  su  elle,  *mas-u-el,  «.  [Fr.  massue=& 
club.]  A  club  or  mace  used  by  soldiers  during  the 
Crusades. 

mas'-B$,  a.  [Eng.  mass  (1) ;  -y.~\  Massive;  con- 
sisting of  or  forming  a  great  mass;  ponderous, 
bulky.  (Macaulay:  H ist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.) 

mast  n  ;,.-.-.  [A.  S.  mces/=tho  stem  of  a  tree,  a 
bough,  a  mast;  cogn.  with  Dut.  must;  Sw.,  tier.  & 
Dan.  mast;  Icel.  maetr;  Fr.  unit;  Port,  masto, 
mastro.] 

Naut.:  A  long  spar  of  timber,  iron,  or  steel, 
placed  amidship,  nearly  perpendicularly  upon  the 
keelson,  and  serving  to  support  the  yards  and 
gaffs  to  which  the  sails  aro  bent.  A  mast  consist- 
ing of  one  piece  is  a  polo-mast.  Masts  are  also 
known  as  single-tree  masts  or  made  masts.  Masts 
for  large  vessels  are  composed  of  several  pieces, 
about  one  foot  square,  with  rounded  segmeutal 
lengths  on  the  outside,  and  the  whole  encircled  at 
intervals  by  hoops.  The  middle  tree  is  the  spindle. 
The  fishes  are  the  side-trees.  With  two  masts :  The 
larger  is  the  main-mast,  the  smaller  is  the  fore- 
mast or  the  mizzen-mast,  according  to  its  position 
relatively  to  the  main-mast.  Brigs,  brigautinos, 
and  schooners  have  fore  and  main  masts.  The 
ketch  and  the  yawl  have  main  and  mizzen  masts. 
With  throe  masts,  they  are  called  fore,  main, 
mizzon  ;  with  four  masts  they  arocalled  fore,  main, 
mizzon(main-mizzon),andjiggormast(bonaventuro- 
mizzon).  Iron  masts  are  made  hollow,  the  plates  of 
the  shell  being  single-riveted  at  the  longitudinal 

J'oints  and  double-riveted  at  the  circular  joints, 
ntornal  stiffening  ribs  and  braces  prevent  flexure, 
collapse,  or  torsion.  A  trysail-mast  is  a  small  mast, 
stepped  to  and  abaft  of  a  lower-mast,  to  carry  a 
trysail  or  spanker. 


"  He  stoop'd  his  head  against  the  mast, 
And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast. 

Scott,  Lord  of  the  Islet,  ir.  16. 

IT  To  spend  or  expend  a  mast :  To  have  a  mast 
broken  in  foul  weather. 

"Their  sails  are  latter'd,  and  '.heir  mints  are  spent." 
Dri/den:  Ovid;  Ueroidet,  vil. 

mast-carllng,  «. 

Shipbuild. :  Largo  timbers  at  the  side  of  the  mast- 
rooms  that  are  left  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
cross-chocks. 

mast-coat,  a. 

Naut.:  A  conical  canvas  covering  fitting  over  the 
wedges  round  the  mast  to  prevent  water  oozing 
down  from  the  docks. 

mast-head,  s. 

Naut. :  The  top  or  head  of  a  mast. 

mast-head,  v.  t. 

Naut. :  To  send  to  the  mast-head  or  top  of  a  mast 
to  remain  there  for  a  time,  specified  or  not,  as  a 
punishment. 

mast-hole, «. 

Shipbuild. :  A  hole  in  the  deck  to  receive  a  mast. 
It  is  of  larger  diameter  than  the  mast  by  double  the 
thickness  of  wedges  which  hold  the  mast  in  position. 
The  framing  of  the  mast-hole  consists  of  fore-and- 
aft  partners,  cross-partners,  and  corner-chocks. 

mast-hoop,  s.  A  circular  band  to  which  the  luff 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and  which  slips  on  a 
spar  in  raising  and  lowering. 

mast-house,  mastlng-house,  s. 

Shipbuild. ,  A  long-roofed  shed  or  building  in 
which  masts  are  shaped,  bound,  and  deposited:  a 
building  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
fixing  snips'  masts. 

mast-prop,  «.  A  spar  forming  a  lateral  support 
fora  mast  wnen  a  ship  is  careened. 

mast-scraper,  s.  A  tool  for  scraping  masts ;  it 
is  usually  a  triangular  plate  with  an  edge  whose 
bevel  is  away  from  the  handle.  Its  edge  is  some- 
times partly  concave,  to  more  nearly  fit  the  contour 
of  the  mast. 

mast-step,  s.    A  socket  at  the  foot  of  a  mast. 

mast- tackle,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  Purchases  used  in  potting  up  or  sending  down 
masts. 

2.  Purchases  attached  to  the  mast  for  lifting  or 
lowering  boats,  getting  in  freight  or  stock,  bulky 
stores,  machinery,  blubber,  &c. 


boil,    b<5y;     pout.    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     {bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -vion.      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


mast-trunk 

mast-trunk, «. 

JVuuf . :  A  box,  in  small  vessels,  in  which  the  mast 
stands. 

mast  (2),  «.  [A.  8.  maul ;  cogn.  with  (lor.  matt  = 
matt;  molten  =  to  feed;  Goth,  imifz;  O.  H.  Ger. 
max;  Eng.  meat:  cf.  Irish  nmit.  mtaa—&n  acorn; 
•>ai««=food ;  Welsh  met  =  acorns,  a  portion,  a 

Hut.:  The  fruit  of  the*  oak  and  beech  or  other 
forest  trees ;  acorns ;  beechnuts. 

"The  sable  water  and  the  copious  matt 
Swell  the  fat  herd." 

fope:  Homer' t  Odyssey,  zlil.  47L 

mast- tree, «. 

Hot.:  A  tree  which  produces  mast;  sometimes 
applied  specifically  to  the  cork-tree. 

mast(l),  v.  t.  [MAST  (!),(.]  To  provide  with  a 
mast ;  to  fix  a  mast  in. 

•mast  (2),  v.  t.    [MAST  (2),  «.]    To  feed  on  mast. 

"Jfoi«»«  themselves  like  hogs."— Bacon:  Workt,  U.  428. 

mas  ta  (em  b£l  1  dae,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.morta- 
eembel(ut) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.} 

lehthu.:  Acanthopterygian  Eels,  rresh- water 
fishes  characteristic  of  and  almost  confined  to  the 
Indian  region.  The  body  is  elongate,  eel-like,  cov- 
ered with  very  small  scales.  Mandible  long,  but 
little  movable;  dorsal  fin,  very  long:  novcntrals; 
humeral  arch  separated  from  the  skull,  (iill-open- 
inga  reduced  to  a  slit  at  the  lower  part  of  thesideof 
the  head.  The  family  contains  but  two  genera, 
Rhyncobdellaand  Mastacembolus  (q.v.).  (Mutter.) 

mas  ta  cem  be  lus,  «.  [Greek  motto*  =  the 
month,  and  embailo  =  to  throw  in.l 

lehthu.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Masta- 
cembelidn  (q.  v.).  MaitacembelutpancalutandU. 
armatut  are  extremely  common,  the  latter  attain- 
ing thn  length  of  about  two  feet.  31.  argut  is^from 
Siam,  M.  aleppentit  from  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
and  M.  rrypliiranthtu,  M.  marchei,  and  M.  niger 
from  West  Africa.  (Ganther.) 

•mast  -age  (age  a*  Ig),  «.  fEng.  matt  (2) ;  -age.] 
The  right  or  season  of  turniiiKhotfs  into  the  woods 
to  feed  on  mast;  the  money  paid  to  tho  lord  for  such 
right.  [PANNAGE.] 

mis  -tax,  «.    [Gr.  mo«far=the  jaws,  the  month ; 

Zool.:  The  muscular  pharynx  or  bticcal  funnel 
into  which  the  mouth  opens  in  mostof  tho  Rotifera. 
It  usually  contains  a  very  complicated  masticatory 
apparatus,  believed  by  Mr.  (tome  to  °o  homologous 
with  the  parts  of  tho  mouth  in  insects.  Called,  also 
pbaryngoal  bulb. 

mast  §d,  a.  [Eng.  matt  (1) ;  -rd.]  Furnishodor 
provided  with  a  mast  or  masts;  generally  in  com- 
position ;  as,  two-mtMfed,  three-mooted.] 

mas  t«r,  *mals  ter,  'mays  ter.  •mels-ter,  «. 
i  a.  [O.  Fr.  maittre,  meittre,  from  Lat.  magitter= 
a  master,  from  tho  same  root  as  mo0nu«=great; 
Gr.  megat=great ;  8n.  maettre,  maettro;  Ital.  mart- 
tro;  Dut.  meetter;  Una.  metier;  O.  H.  Ger.  meit- 
ter;  Sw.mattare;  Icel.  meittari.] 

A.  Atntbttantioe: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  placed  in  authority ;  one  who  has 
the  control,  authority,  or  direction  over  some  per- 
son or  thing;  one  who  has  the  right  to  control  or 
dispose;  one  who  rules,  governs,  or  directs. 

(1)  One  who  has  others  nnder  his  immediate  con- 
trol ;  an  employer.    It  is  the  correlative  to  tervant, 
assistant,  tlare,  Ac. 

"And  pay  the  menials  for  the  master's  treat." 

Pope.  Homer's  Odyssey,  u.  364. 

(2)  A  bead,  a  chief. 

"  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  the  household." — 
Matlheu- 1.  26. 

(3)  A  teacher,  a  professor ;  the  founder  or  chief 
of  a  sect. 

(4)  One  who  has  possession   and  the  power  of 
using  or  controlling  at  pleasure;  an  owner,  a  pro- 
ptietor. 

(5)  One  who  can  control  or  direct  at  pleasure, 
"lien  at  some  time  are  matters  of  their  fates." 

Shakes?.:  Julius  Omar,  1.  2. 

2.  A  respectful  title  of  address ;  now  seldom  used 
except  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  or  to  a  boy,  the 
form  now  used  being  mister  (q.  T.). 

"The  Pharisees  answered,  saving,  Matter,  we  would  see 
a  sign  from  thee."— Xattkcte  xii.  W. 

3.  A  young  gentleman. 

"Where  there  are  little  muster*  and  misses  In  a  house, 
they  are  impedimenta  to  the  diversions  of  the  servants." 
— .Sioi/T  Directions  to  Servants. 

4.  One  who  has  attained  eminence  or  perfect  skill 
in  any  occupation,  art,  science,  or  pursuit;  a  man 
iMiiinuntly   skilled  in  the  exerciso  of   any  power, 
mental  or  physical,  natural  or  acquired. 

5.  A  title  of  dignity. 


ship's  corporals. 

(2)  Matter  in  Lunacy :  A  judicial  officer  appointe 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  hold  inquiries  into  th 
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Specifically: 

(ft  At  the  universities  and  colleges,  a  degree;  as, 
a  Matter  of  Arts. 

(2)  In  law,  a  title;  as,  the  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  a 
Hotter  in  Chancery. 

"Indictments  were  preferred  against  the  snltors.  the 
solicitors,  the  counsel,  and  e.jn  a  matter  In  chancery,  for 
having  incurred  a  pnemunlre  by  questioning  In  a  court 
of  equity  a  judgment  In  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
obtained  by  gross  fraud  and  Imposition."— Blackttone: 
Comment.,  bk.  111.,  ch.  2. 

(8)  The  head  of  certain  corporations,  societies,  or 
guilds ;  as,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  the  Matter  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  the  Hatter  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge,  A<-. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Art: 

(1)  The  old  mattert:   Ancient  painters  of   eml- 
monce;  as,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Titian,  Ac. 

(2)  The  little  mattert.    [LlTTLE-HAHTEBS.] 
•-'.  Bowlt:  The  jack. 

"At  bowles  every  one  craves  to  kluse  the  maliler."—Oos- 
ton:  School  of  Abuse,  p.  60. 

3.  Haul.:  The  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel. 
"Good   Boatswain,   have   care.     Where's   the  mattert 

Play  the  men."—  Shaketp.:  Tempett,  I.  I. 

4.  Navy:  An  officer  who  navigates  the  ship  under 
the  direction  of  the  captain.    He  is  selected  from 
the  list  of  lieutenants  when  he  has  qualified  for  the 
special  duty. 

B.  At  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
master;  chief,  principal,  head,  eminent.  (See  the 
compounds.) 

(I)  Ma»ter-at-armt: 

JVat'j/:  A  petty  officer,  who  may  bo  considered  the 
head  of  the  ship's  police;  his  assistants  are  called 

nted 

_  >  the 

state  of  m nut  c  if  persons  alleged  to  be  insane,  and 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs.    (£n0.) 

(3)  Matter  of  the  BucKhoundt:    A  state  official 
who  has  charge  and  management  of  the  royal  stag- 
bounds.    (Eng.) 

(4)  Matter  of  the  Ceremoniet:  [('EBEMONT.] 

(5)  Matter  of  the  Home :  The  third  great  officer  of 
the  British  Court.    He  has  the  management  and 
supervision  of  all  the  royal  stables  and  horses,  with 
authority   over    all    equerries,    pages,    coachmen, 
grooms,  footmen,  Ac.    In  state  processions  ho  rides 
next  to  the  sovereign. 

(6)  Matter  of  Hounds :  One  who  keeps  a  pack  of 

(7)  Matte r  of  the  Houtrhold:  In  the  British  Court, 
an  officer  employed  under  the    Treasurer  of  the 
Household  to  examine  accounts. 

'*)  Matter  of  the  Mint:  [MiNT.] 
9)  Matter  of  the  Kobet:  [  ROBES.] 

,'10)  Matter  of  the  Rollt: 

Law:  One  of  the  judges  of  the  (  hancery  division 
of  the  English  High  Court  of  Justice,  as  originally 
constituted  by  the  Supreme  Judicature  Act  US73I. 
By  the  amending  Act  of  18S1  the  Masterof  the  Rolls 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  that  court,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  retaining,  however, 
his  rank,  title,  salary,  patronage,  Ac.  (.Lvly  rf1 
Foulket.)  [Ron.,  «.,  II.J 

"This  great  officer  .  .  .  was  formerly  the  chief 
merely  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  who  carried  out  the 
decrees  and  performed  the  ministerial  functions  of  that 
court.  Cardinal  Wolsey  la  said  to  have  been  the  first 
chancellor  who  devolved  on  the  Master  of  the  Knits  the 
exercise  of  a  considerable  branch  of  the  equity  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,"— Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  2. 

(II)  Matter  of  the  Temple:  The  chief  ecclesiasti- 
cal minister  of  the  Temple  Church,  London. 

(12)  To  be  matter  of  one 'ttelf:  To  have  complete 
control  or  command  of  one's  own  passions  and 
temper. 

IF  Matter  is  largely  need,  in  composition,  with  the 
sense  of  chief,  head,  eminent ;  obvious  compounds 
are  matter-baker,  matter-jett,  matter-tailor,  Sic. 

master-attendant,  «. 

A'avy:  The  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  royal  dockyard. 

master-builder,  «. 

1.  The  chief  builder. 

"  Thorberg  Hkaftlng,  matter-builder, 
In  his  ship-yard  by  the  sea." 

Lonafellow:  Mutlclan't  Tale. 

2.  A  builder  who  employs  workmen, 
master-chord,  t. 

Mut. :  The  chief  chord ;  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant. 

•master-fast,  *malster-fast,  mij.  Tied  to  a 
master. 

"  Whoso  hath  ones  married  a  wife  Is  ...  In  maner 
half  matster-fast."— I'ltail:  Apophth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  87. 

•master-gunner,  tubtt.  An  officer  in  charge  of 
artillery. 

"  Chief  mastrr-aunner  am  I  of  this  town." 

Snakesp..  Henri  VI.,  PI.  I.,  L  4. 


master 

master-hand,  t.  A  person  eminently  skilled  in 
anything. 

"  Nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  c»n  reach. 

Pope:  Etsav  on  criticism,  14ft. 

tmaster -Joint,  «. 

Oeol.:  A  leading  joint  or  fissure  traversing  rocks 
in  a  straight  and  well-determined  line,  in  distinc- 
tion from  one  of  the  smaller  kind,  running  but  a 
short  way,  and  that  irregularly. 

master-key,  ».  A  key  which  commands  many 
lucks  of  a  certain  set,  the  keys  of  which  are  not 
interchangeable  among  themselves.  \V  hile  neither 
one  of  a  series  of  keys  may  suffice  to  open  any  lock 
besides  the  one  for  which  it  was  constructed,  a 
master-key  is  one  which  will  open  any  one  of  the 
set. 

master-lode,  «. 

Jf in.  .•  The  principal  vein  of  ore  in  a  mine. 

master-mariner,  *. 

Naui.:  A  skilled  seaman,  holding  a  certificate  of 
competency  to  take  charge  of  a  vessel ;  the  captain 
or  commander  of  a  merchant-vessel. 

master-mason,  «.  A  Freemason  who  has  been 
raised  to  the  third  or  master's  degree. 

master-mind,  t.  The  chief  or  predominating: 
mind  or  intellect ;  the  master-spirit. 

"  There  shone  the  image  of  the  matter-mlnd." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.668. 

•master-mold,  ».  The  chief  or  finest  molding; 
or  composition. 

"  The  matter-mold  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand." 

Baron:  Chtlde  Harold,  iv.  25. 

•master-note,  ». 

Mut. :  An  old  term  for  the  sensible  or  leading 
note. 

master-passion,  «.  The  chief  or  predominant 
passion. 

•master-reason,  «.    A  chief  or  principal  reason. 

"She  has  me  her  quirks,  her  reasons,  her  master. 
reasons."— Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

master-sinew,  «. 

Far.:  (See  extract.) 

"  The  matter-tiucv  is  a  large  ninew  that  •nrronnds  the 
hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  Ixme  by  a  hollow  place, 
where  the  wind-gall»  lire  u.n.illy  seated,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  visible  sinew  In  a  horse's  body  ;  this 
oftentimes  is  relaxed  or  restrained." — Farrier's  Diet. 

master-singer,  «.  The  same  BSMEISTEBSINGER 
(q.  v.). 

master-spirit,  tubtt.  The  loading  spirit  in  any 
enterprise ;  a  master-mind. 

master-spring,  «.  The  main-spring;  the  spring 
which  sets  in  motion  or  regulates  the  whole  work 
or  machine. 

master-string,  ».   The  chief  string. 

"  The  tender's!  point,  the  master-striny 
That  mukett  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me." 

Horn.    (Toda.) 

master-stroke,  t.    A  masterly  achievement ;  a 
wonderfully  clover  or  skillful  performance. 
"  Paul  should  himself  direct  me,  I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design." 

Cowper.  Task,  11.  398. 

master-tap,  «.   A  tap-screw  <q.  v.). 

master-tooth,  >.    One  of  the  principal  teeth. 

"  Some  living  creatures  have  their  master-teeth  Indented 
one  within  another  like  saws;  as  lions  and  dogs." — Racon. 

master-touch,  «.  The  touch  or  finish  of  a  master- 
hand. 

•master-town,  *niaster-toune,  t.  The  chief 
town,  the  capital. 

master-wheel,  «.  The  main  wheel  in  a  machine 
which  acts  as  a  driver  of  many  parts.  Such  is  the 
large  cog-wheel  in  a  horse-gear  which  imparts  mo- 
tion to  a  circular  system  of  pinions. 

master- work,  «.  The  principal  performance  or 
work ;  a  masterpiece ;  a  chef  d'osuvre. 

"Here,  by  degrees,  his  matter-work  arose." 

Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  11.  19. 

master- workman,  t.  A  foreman,  an  overseer 
over  workmen. 

mas   ter,  v.  t.  &  i.    [MABTKK,  >.] 
A.  Trantitive: 

\.  To  become  the  master  of;  to  subject  one's 
power,  authority,  or  control ;  to  overpower,  to  sub- 
due. 

"His  passion  masters  him." 

Tennyson:  Kntd  and  Geraint,  892. 

2.  To  mako  one's  self  master  of ;  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of,  go  as  to   understand  fully;  as,  to 
matter  a  science. 
•3.  To  bo  a  master  to. 

"Rather  father  the*  than  muster  the*." 

Shakesp.:  rymMine,  ir.  2. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     w*t.     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    lire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pit. 
or.     wbre,     wolf.     work.     wh6.     §6n;     mute,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian.     SB.     09  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


masterdom 

*4.  To  own  or  possess ;  to  bo  tho  master  or  pos- 
sessor of. 

"I  see  their  tuitique  pen  would  have  expressed 
E'en  such  11  beauty  us  you  mtuttrr  now." 

Shukesp. .-  .Sonnet  106. 

5.  To  treat  or  handle  iu  a  masterly  way,  or  with 
skill  and  thoroughness. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  bo  skillful ;  to  bo  a  master;  to 
excel. 

mas   ter  d&m,   *mas  ter  dome,  «.   lEng.  mas- 
ter; -dom.  ]    Domiuiou,  power,  authority,  control. 
"Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

mas  ter  f  dl,  *mas  -tgr-f  fill,  'mala-ter-full, 
<j(/j.  I  Eng.  muster;  -full.] 

1.  Having  the  skill  or  art  of  a  master. 

2.  Characterized  by  skill  or  masterly  power. 

3.  Inclined  to  act  the  part  of  a  master ;  imperious, 
exacting. 

4.  Powerful,  strong. 

tmas  t5r  ful-ly'.adt'.  [Eng. masterful; -In. ~\  In 
a  masterful  or  masterly  manner. 

tmas  -t5r-  f  ul-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  masterful;  -ness.] 
Tim  quality  or  state  of  being  masterful  or  masterly ; 
masterly  skill. 

•mas  -tSr  hood,  subet.  [English  master;  -hood.} 
Imperiousness. 

mas  -tSr-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  master;  -less.] 
1.  Wanting  or  without  a  master  or  owner. 
*2.  Ungovernod,  unsubdued. 

mas  -ter  II  ness,  a.  [Eng.  masterly;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  masterly ;  masterly  skill. 

mas  -tSr-ly",  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  matter;  -ly.~\ 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Suitable  to  or  become  a  master ;  formed  or  ex- 
ecuted with  extraordinary  or  superior  skill  and 
art;  most  excellent,  artful,  or  skillful. 

"Clearer  strokes  of  masterly  design." 

Blackmore .-  The  Creation. 

'1.  Having  the  dispositions  or  manners  of  a  master ; 
imperious,  domineering. 

*B.  A»ad\\:  In  a  masterly  manner ;  like  a  master; 
with  the  skill  or  art  of  a  master. 

"  Masterly  done: 
The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip." 

Shakesp..    Winter' a  Tale,  v.S. 

"mas  tSr-ous,  a.  [Eng.  master;  -ous.]  Charac- 
teristic of  a  master;  masterly. 

mas  tSr-plese,  s.    [Eng.  master,  and  piece.] 

1.  A  performance    superior    to   anything  of  the 
same  kind,  or  to  anything  done  by  the  same  person ; 
anything  done  with  extraordinary  skill  and  art. 

"  At  an  earlier  period  they  had  studied  the  wtmterpiecet 
ot  unrient  genius." — .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Chief  excellence  or  talent. 

mas  -te"r  ship,  *mas-ter  shyppe,  s.   [English 

innxtur;  -ship.] 

I.  The  position,  place,  or  office  of  a  master. 
'_'.  The  position,  place,  or  office  of  teacher.    [MAS- 
TER, s.  1  (3).  j 

*3.  Dominion,  rule,  power,  superiority,  mastery, 
preeminence. 

"Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 
4.  Superior  skill,  art,  or  knowledge. 

"  When  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Showed  mastership  in  floating." 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 
•    5.  Tho  chief  work,  the  masterpiece. 

"  Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in  fight, 
The  mastership  of  heav*n  in  face  and  mind." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  818. 

*6.  A  title  of  respect :  used  ironically. 
"How   now,    Signlor   Launce  ?   what  news  with  your 
mastership /" — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  hi.  1. 

mas  -t§r-w8rt,  s.    [Eng.  master,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  The    umbelliferous    genus    or    sub-genus 

Imperatoria.     Common   or   Great    Masterwort  is 

Imperatoria  or  (according  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker) 

V|  Peitcedttnum  ostruthium.    Imperatoria  Doing  made 

.'  a  section  of  Peucodanum.    It  is  two  or  three  feet 

hich.   with   few   leaflets,   and   large,   many-rayed 

umbels. 

"    English  Masterwort  is  tho  genus  JSgopodium. 

masterwort-oil,  s. 

Ctifiu.:  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  root  of 
masterwort.  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
hydrates  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomoric  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  transparent  and  aromatic,  and  boils 
•  at  from  170°  to  220*. 

mas  -tgr-f ,  *mais-trie,  "mais-try,  *msels-trie, 
siili.tt.  [O.  Fr.  iniiixtrie,  nti'tKtrie,  from  maistre=a 
master  (q.  v.).] 
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1.  Dominion,  rule;  power  or  right  of  governing; 
the  position  or  state  of  a  master. 

"To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign'd 
Such  mastery  o'er  the  common  mind." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  22. 

2.  Superiority,  preeminence. 

"  I  f  H  man  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned 
except  he  strive  lawfully."— 2  Timothy  il.  6. 

3.  Victory  in  war. 

"  It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery 
.     .     I  hear."— Exodus  xixii.  18. 

*4.  The  act  of  mastering. 

"The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue  being  unpleas- 
ant in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other  difficul- 
ties."— Locke:  On  Education, 

5.  Preeminent  skill,  art,  or  dexterity ;  masterly 
skill  or  power. 

6.  Success  attained  by  superior  skill,  art,  or  dex- 
terity ;  a  triumph. 

7.  A  contest  for  superiority. 
*8.  The  philosopher's  stone. 

'mast  -fill,  a.  [Eng.  mast  (2),  s.  ;•/«*(/).]  Abound- 
ing in  mast,  or  tho  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  or  other 
forest  trees. 

mas  -tic,  mas  tlch,  mas  -tick,  -mas  tache, 
"mas  ticlie,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  must  ir.  from  Latin  mas- 
tiche ;  Gr.  mastiche=thQ  gum  of  the  tree  Schinos, 
from  mantazi).  from  niftsaomai=to  chew ;  mastax  = 
tho  mouth;  Port,  mristiijue ;  Dut.mastik;  German 
mastix.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  same  as  1 1. 1  (2). 

2.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement  used  for  plastering 
walls.     It  consists  of   finely-ground  oolitic  lime- 
stone, mixed  with  sand  and  litharge,  and  used  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  liusoed  oil.    It  sets  hard 
in  a  few  days,  and  is  much  used  iu  works  where 
great  expedition  is  required. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Botany: 


mastigophoridae 

mas  tl  ca  tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  I  .at.  mnsticatio, 
from  masticatus,  pa.  par.  of  ma»(ico=to  masticate 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  masticacion;  Ital.  mastigazione.] 

I'hys.:  The  trituration  of  tljefood  and  tho  mix- 
ing of  it  with  tho  salivary  si-cn-t  inn,  preparing  it 
for  tho  further  action  of  the  stomach.  Mastication 
is  voluntary  in  tho  adult,  except  when  the  will  is 
in  abeyance;  in  infants  and  the  lower  animals  it 
becomes  instinctive.  It  is  performed  by  the  action 
of  the  lips,  teeth,  and  mouth.  This  action  is 
mechanical,  while  the  further  digestive  process  in 
tho  stomach  is  chemical.  Mastication  is  succeeded 
by  deglutition,  or  swallowing,  by  which  the  aliment 
is  conveyed  into  the  pharynx,  and  from  there  to  the 
stomach. 

mas   tl-ca-t8r,  «.    [Eng.  masticat  (e)  ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  masticates  ;  specif.,  a 
small  machine  to  cut  up  meat  for  aged  persons,  or 
those  who  have  lost   their   teeth  or  the  power  of 
chewing. 

2.  A  machine  which  kneads  the  raw  caoutchouc 
to  render  it  homogeneous. 

m&S  -tl-ca-tSr-jf,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  matticatoire.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Chewing;  adapted  for  the  office  or 
duty  of  chewing. 

B.  Asiubst,:  A  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  not 
swallowed. 

"Salivation  and  masticatortes  evacuate  considerably." 
—  Floyer:  On  Humors. 

mas  tl  ?In,  s.  [Eng.,  <Scc.,  mastic;  suff.  -in.] 
Chem.:  That  portion  of  mastic  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  is  a  soft  white  resin,  but  by  prolonged  heat- 
ing becomes  transparent,  yellowish,  aim  friable, 
and  is  then  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  composition, 
according  to  Johnston,  is 


.  *mas  -tick.  a.  [See  dof.]  Perhaps  =  masticat- 
ing,  but  more  probably  a  misreading  or  misprint 
for  mastiff. 

"When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  miiAttck  jaws." 

Shakesp.:   Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

mas  -U-c6t,  s.    [MASSICOT.] 


mas  tiff,  mas  t if,  *mas  tls,  *mas-tyf,  *mes 

(l)  \0falltheforms):  [MASTIC-TREE.]  tif-  *mes-tyf,  *mas-tive  (/»(.  mas -tiffs,  tmas - 

1f  Barbary  Mastic  is  Pistacia  atlantica.  Mastic  of  Mve§),  s.  [O.  Fr.  m<js/i/=mongrel,  mastin  (Fr. 
hios,  P.  lentiscus,  North  Indian,  Bursera  gummi-  matin)  =  a  mastiff,  properly  a  house-dog,  from  Low 
>ff*  an/f  DAW***:.*.*  Mn,,*:..  tj-i. .•_.... ~ ~n-  Lat.  *inastinus,  *maftnatinus,  from  masnata,  mas- 


Chios,  

fera,  and  Peruvian  Mastic,  Schinusmolle, 

(2)  (Of  the  form  mustick,  mastick) :  Thymus  mas- 
neMnam 

(3)  (O/rAe/ormmastic):  Majorana crasiifolia. 
'i,  Chem.:  The  rosin  of  Pistacia  lentiscus,  occur- 
ring in  small  rounded  translucent  grains  or  tears, 


cine  gravity=i'074,  and  its  composition,  according 
to  Schrottor,  is  C^HsjOj. 

3.  Dentistry:    Mastic  dissolved  in  chloroform  or 
ether  is  often  used  to  stop  decayed  tooth. 

4.  Pharm.  (cfcie/fj/o/fhe/ornwmastichoand  mas- 
tick) :  Sometimes  used  as  a  masticatory  on  account 
of  the  agreeable  odor  it  imparts  to  the  breath. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Gummy,  adhesive  or  sticky  like 
mastic. 

"  Gellia  wore  a  velvet  manttck  patch." 

Up.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  vi.,  sat.  1. 

mas'.ic-herb,  mastich-herb,  «. 
Bot. :  1 1,  ii  HI  u<  mastichina. 
mastic-tree, «. 
Botany: 

1.  Pistacia  lentiscus,  an  anacard  growing  in  tho 
Levant,  the   north   of   Africa,  and    the  south  of 
Europe,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  v'hios.  [MASTic.U.l 
It  has  evergreen  paripinnate  leaves,  with  winged 
petioles.    It  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high. 
Transverse  incisions  are  made,  in  dry  weather,  in 
August  and  September,  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from 
which    the    mastic    exudes    in   drops,    which    are 
suffered  to  run  down  to  the  ground,  and  when  con- 
creted are  collected  for  use. 

2.  Pistacia  atlantica,  growing  in  Barbary ;  it  yields 
Barbary  Mastic. 

mas  tic  a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  mastico=to  masticate; 
Eng.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  masticated;  sus- 
ceptible of  mastication. 

mas-tl-ca'-d5r,  s.  [Sp.  mastiyador,  from  Lat. 
m<istico=to  chow.]  A  part  of  a  bridle;  a  slaver- 
ing-bit 

mas  tl  cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  masticatus,  pa.  par.  of 
mo<rtico=to  chew,  properly  =  to  chew  mastic,  from 
Lat.  m<w<icfce=mastic  (q.v.);  Ital.  masticare:  Sp. 
masticar;  Port,  mnsti gar.}  To  chew;  to  grind  and 
crush  with  the  teeth,  so  as  to  prepare  for  swal- 
lowing. 

"  Now  I  eat  my  meals  with  pain, 
Averse  to  masticate  the  grain." 

Cotton:  Fable  vl. 


«ar/a=a  household,  from  Lat.  mansio=&  mansion; 
Ital.  mastino;  Port,  mastim;  Sp.  mastin.) 

Zo6l. :  A  variety  of  dog  of  an  old  English  breed, 
probably  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles.  It  is  the 
Doyue  de  forte  race  of  Buffon,  the  Cam's  motossus 
of  Linnspus.  C.  mastivus  of  Ray,  and  C,  villnticus  or 
catenarius  of  Dr.  Caius.  Tho  head  resembles  that 
of  the  bull-dog,  but  with  tiio  ears  dependent.  The 
upper  lip  falls  over  the  lower  jaw.  The  end  of  the 
tail  is  turned  up,  and  the  fifth  too  of  tho  hind  foot 
is  frequently  developed.  The  nostrils  are  separated 
by  a  deep  furrow.  The  bark  is  deep-toned,  and  the 
aspect  or  the  animal  grave  and  noble.  It  is  taller 
than  the  bull-dog,  but  the  chest  is  not  deep,  and  the 
head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  general  form. 
The  mastiff  is  faithful  and  affectionate,  and  makes 
an  excellent  watch-dog. 

"The  next  is  the  mastiff  or  ban  dog,  a  species  of  great 
size  and  strength,  and  a  very  loud  banter.  Manwood 
(Forest  Law)  says,  it  derives  its  name  from  Mase  the 
thefe.  being  supposed  to  frighten  away  robbers  by  it-* 
tremendous  voice." — Pennant:  Brit.Zool.;  The  Mastiff. 

IT  Cuban  mastiff: 

ZoOl. :  A  variety  of  mastiff,  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  English  variety  and  the  bull-dog.  It  U 
extremely  savage,  and  was  used  in  the  days  of 
slavery  for  tracking  runaway  negroes.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  watch-dog,  and  by  the  Spaniards  for  bull- 
fighting. 

mastiff-bats,  >.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  cheiropterous  sub-family  Molossinn 
(q.  v.).  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  a  faint 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  mastiffs  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  head. 

mas-tl-ga'-d5r, «.    [MASTICADOE.] 

mas  tig  a  mce  -ba,  s.  [Gr.  mastix  (gonit.  mas- 
tigos)  =  a  whip,  and  Eng.,  Ac.,  amoeba  (q.  v.).] 

/.•ail. :  A  genus  of  Naked  Lobose  Rhizopods.  Max- 
tigamceba  aspersa  is  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  Rhizopoda  and  the  Flagellate  Infusoria.  It  is 
about  1  mm.  long,  tapering  at  the  ends,  with  many 
pseudopods,  and  a  general  investment  of  minute 
bodies.  There  is  a  flagellum  projecting  in  front 
from  an  ovate  corpuscle  inclosing  a  nuclear  body. 

mas-tl  (f6ph  -5r-a,  «.  [Gr.  mastinophoros=caT- 
rying  a  whip.  frommo«fi.r  (genit.mo£/i0os)  =  a  whip, 
and  pAoro»=bearing,  from  p/wr<)=tobear,  to  carry.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mastigo- 
pboridae  (q.  v.). 

mas  tl  go-pnor'-I-dsB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mos- 
tigophor(o) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfre.] 

Botany:  A  family  of  Jungermanniaceap,  tribe 
Jungcrmanuefp. 


bfiil,     bdy;     pout,    J<5wl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel.     deL 


mastigophorous 

•mis  tl  g6ph   or  ous,  -nlj.    [MASTIOOPHOEA.] 
Carrying  a  wand,  scourge,  or  whip. 
mis  tig  o 
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mis  to  d?n  -I  ». «.    [Or.  maj<«=the  breast  of  a 
n,  an 


IS     Ug  O   pou.n.     l»r.  n" 

=  a  whip.Hiiilj»'i«  («euit.podo«J  =  a  foot.j 

Z,M.:  (Si-o  extract.) 

••It  will  be  convenient  to  dirtlngul.h  thoee  Protoroa 
which  am  provided  with  cilia  or  flagella  aa  mat- 
tlgopodi."~ll"-r''tl  •<»"'•  l*vrl.  Animali,  p.  7«. 

mis   tig  ure,  «.    [MA»noc«u».]    Any  Individ- 
ual of  the  genus  Mastigurus  (q.  v.). 

"The  Egyptian  matttatrf  la  •  native  of  Northern  Af- 
rice."—  Woua:  till".  Kal.  llltt.,  II.  «0. 

mis  tig  ttr    OS,  I.    [Or.  mattix  (genit.  i,..i.r/.;.« 
=n  whip,  nnd"ura  =  a  fail.) 


nerves  going  to  the  mammary  glands, 

mil  told,  o.  rOr.ma»fo»=the  breast,  and  eldot 
=  appearance.l  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
breast ;  teat-like. 

mastold-artery, ». 

.ln.it.:  A  branch  of  the  occipital  artery,  entering 
the  skull  through  the  raaatoid  foramen,  and  rami- 
fying in  the  dura  mater. 

mutoid-celli , t.  I'l. 

Anal.:  Irregnlar  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the 


ZtM<*iv  '  Fleming's  name  for  Curler's  lacertine    mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.    They  com- 
nus  UromaMU  (<i.  T.).  munlcato  freely  with  one  another,  and  arc  'lined  by 

mast   Ing.  pr.  par.,  a.  *  ..    [MA.T,  „.]  ££**»...&**  couUnuons  w.th  thatof 


ge 


A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb,  i 

0.  At  tubtt.:  The  act  or  operation  of  furnishing 
with  masts. 

mastlng-house, «.   [MAST-HOUSE.] 

masting-shears,  «.  A  contrivance  con-i»tine  of 
two  spars  and  one  or  more  guys,  used  for  stepping 
or  removing  masts  on  board  vessels.  [SHEARS.] 

mis  tl'-tls,   f.    [Or.   in<Mlos=the    breast;   snff. 

I'ilthiil.:  Inflammation  of  tho  breasts  of  women; 
it  commonly  terminates  in  suppuration. 

mast  less  (I),  n.  [Eng.  m<wf(l),s.;  -lew.]  Hav- 
ing no  masts;  unfurnished  with  masts. 

"There  la  every  raaeon  to  believe  that  .  .  .  ahe  la 
not  anperior  to  our  mattlrtt  veeeala."—  Brit.  Quarterly 
Mnlne,  Ivli.  117. 

mast -KssCii.'i.  [Kng.  mo*«  (2),  s.  ;-Jcss.)  Bear- 
ing or  producing  no  in/iM. 

"A  crown  of  ni'ii*//'**  oak  adom'd  her  head." 

Jtry.lfM:   I'.llnm.in  and  Arottf,  ill-  308. 

•mast  lln,«.    [MASELIN.] 

mis  -to  d5n,  «.  [Or.  mattot=»  teat,  a  nipple, 
•nd  ixiou»  (genit.  pd«nfos)  =  a  tooth.] 

fulaont.:  An  extinct  genus  of  Proboscideans, 
closely  allied  to  the  trim  elephants  (q.  v.).  The 
i  nipple-ahap 


mastold-foramen,  -. 

.1  ti'it. :  Tho  passage  in  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
tem|M»ral  bone,  by  which  the  mastoid  artery  enters 
the  skull. 

mastold-muscle,  t.  [STKKXI>-MAS.TOII>  MUSCLE.] 

mastold-process.  «. 


crowns  of  the  nmliir  tffih  have  iiipple-sh«ix«d  tu-  matturbatlmt,  mattupratum,  from  Lat.  maiturba- 
Ix-rcle*  pliir.  .1  in  i.air-.  nnd  frcnn  the  nnmbor  of  ttu,  pa.  par.  of  SMHfawM  =  to  practice  onanisin, 
tlii'-e  jtrujecti'in-.  Dr.  Falconer  divided  tho  genus  pn»b.  fn>m  maniu= the  hand,  and  sfur>rum=denle- 


• 


mtoBHNips :  (1) 

Tr  ilophodon, 
and  (2)  Tetra- 

Generally 
speaking,  tho 
two  upper  in- 
cisors formed 
long  curved 
tusks,  as  in  the 
elephants,  but 
in  some  cases 
there  wore  two 
lower  incisors 
as  well. 

Tho  genns 
ranged  in  timo  from  tho  middle  of  the  Mioeeno 
periixl  to  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  in  tho  Old  World, 
when  they  became  extinct.  In  America  several 
species— especially  that  which,  from  tho  abundance 
of  its  remains,  is  tho  best  known,  .IfVutforion  oftm/ 1- 
<tu.  ameriranut,  or  giijmitrit*— survived  to  a  late 
Pleistocene  period. 

To  exemplify  their  range  in  space.  Prof.  Flower 
<  I  ,--ijc.  Brit.  (ed.  8th),  xv.  623)  gives  the  following 
li-t  : 

•lea:  .V. 


match -coat 

2.  The  graminaceous  genns  Psamma  (q. 

H  Hooded  mat-weed  is  Lyurum    upartium;   Bee. 
mat-weed,  f«amma  arenaria ;  and  Small  mat-wee 
Kardut  ttricta. 

mit  (2\matt,  matte  (2),  «.    [Ger.  ma«=dull. 

Afetall. :  An  alloy  of  inetals  in  a  crude  form,  in 
the  process  of  reducing, 
mit,  v.  t.  A  i.    [MAT,  «.] 
A.  Transit  ire: 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  mats  or  matting. 

2.  To  twist  or  twino  together;  to  interweave  like 
a  mat;  to  entangle;  generally  in  the  pa.  par.,  a* 
tti'itt.  >t  hair. 

"The  flbere  are  mattett  aa  wool  U  In  a  hat." 
Ckxmv.  Sacra,  bk.  1.,  ch.  Iv. 

•B.  Intrant.:  To  become  matted;  to  grow  thlck]> 
and  closely  together ;  to  become  interwoven  luce  B 
mat. 

mit   a  c6,  mif-»-ch6,  mit  -I-c6,  ».   [Nativ. 

tool.'  Dnm/pii*  atpar  (Desniarost),  /).  tricinrtii. 

(Linn.),  the  Bolita.or  Hall  Armadillo,  so-called  boa 

its  faculty  of  assuming  a   spherical   form. 

about  eighteen  inches  long,  of  which  tho  tail  is  tw. 

and  a  half,  and  the  head  three.  Between  thetwi 

whence  tm 
liroobande< 
uiid  Hueno.- 

mit-a  d»r,  mit -a  d»re.  «u*«/.  [Sp.  matador 
from  malar,  Lat.  mocfo=to  kill,  to  sacrifice 
macfa/or=one  who  kills  or  sacrincos.1 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  kills:  specif,  in  Span.nl 
hull-lights  the  man  appointed  to  administer  tin 
fatal  stroke  to  the  bull,  when  excited  to  fury  by  thi 
attacks  of  tho  picadores  and  bauderilleros.    He  i? 
armed  with  a  sword  and  a  small  stick  (mulefa),  t. 
which  a   piece   of   scarlet  silk  is  attached.    Tht 
animal  is  killed  by  plunging  the  sword  into  it  ne 
the  left  shoulder-blade,  and  if  the  stroke  is  skill 
fully  and  properly  given,  death  is  instantaneous. 

"In  cortly  aheen  and  (randy  cloak  array'd, 
But  all  afoot,  the  light-limb'd  Matador* 
StitinU  In  the  center,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herda." 

Bl/ron:  Child*  Harold,  iv.  74. 

2.  Cantt:  One  of  tho  three  principal  cards  in  tin 
games  of  ombre  and  quadrille,  which  aro  alwav 

prol>.  from  »ianu=the  hand,  ami  sliti>rvm=aenie-  two  black  aces  and  tho  deuce  of  spades  and  club- 

mont;  Bp.BUMfurbtu-fon;  Ital.  miaturbattotu:,  mat-  Bn(j  f|,o  seven  of  hearts  and  diamonds.    These  ar. 

tuprationr.]    Ouaulsm  ;  self-defllomont.  called  murdering  cards  because  they  take  or  kill  aJ 

mast   wood,*.   [Eng.  matt,  and  traud.]    (Soothe  othor. 

comiHiund.)  «mit  -a-f  find,  «.    [Sp.  mnfnr=to  kill,  and  Latii 

>>"»«•  imwftrood  •  funda  =  a  sling.)    A  kind  of  sling. 

Bot.:  Aiiii/nxu-ylun  (Tofcmm)  coriocrn.  "That  mor<lerou«  iillng 

mast    Wort,  i.     [Eng.  matt,  and  iror/.]  The  mal<i/iiiiil."          Soulkty:  Joan  uf  An,  bk.  viii. 

Dot.:  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  tho  order  ma  ta  ma  -ta,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Con'lacca-.  XoOI.:  Chelytfimbriata,  a  river  tortoise  living  ii 

mast    y,  n.    [Eng.  nui«l  (2).  s. :  -y.J    Full  of  or  the  stagnant  pools  near  tho  Orinoco  and  Amazon 

It  lives  on  fish  and  small  water-birds.    Its  peculiu 
barbulos,  from  their  close  resemblance  to  worms 


iternally  there  ia  a  grooi 
artorj-. 

mis  ttfld -i-al,  n.    (Kng.  niojfoid;  -cal.] 

.4n:it.:  Situated  in  or  pertaining  to  the  mastoid 
process. 

mis  told  6  ,  pref.    [MASTOID.] 

Anal. :  Of  or  belonging  to  anything  mastoid. 

mastoldo-homeral,  a. 

A  nut.:  Connected  both  with  the  humeral  and 
with  the  mastoid  process.  There  ia  a  mattoidu- 
humeral  muscle. 

mis  til  -6  gjf,  t.  [Or.  »i(U/o«=th«  breast,  and 
;,.;,,«  a  discourse,  a  treati«p.J  A  treatise  or  history 
of  animals  which  suckle  their  young. 

mis  tftr  bk  -tlon.  'mis-tu  pri  -Won,  t.   [Fr. 


Skeleton  of  MasUxlon  Oigantous. 


abounding  with  mast  or  acorns,  Ac. 

ma  sfl  -la,  •.   [MASOOLA.] 

mit  (I),  'matte  (I),  "natte,  t.  [A.  S.  mrailn; 
from  Lat.  i/mll'i;  Low  Lat.  IUI/M  a  mat;  cogn. 
with Dut. mut ;  ( ier. mattf ;  8w.m<iffu;  Dan.maflr; 
Ital.  inn! In  ;  Sp.  mala ;  Fr.  nulle. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language 

1.  Arngof  straw, rushes. husks, coir, Jnnk, hemp;    LV>wLat.'*m»j:arm«iu«=a~wick  of'a  candle.'fron 
a  tufted  fabric  of  these  materials  or  of  wool;  askin    (H.myjra  =  the  nozzle  of  a  lamp;  Vr.mtc!.*;  Sp.  t 
with  the  hair  or  wool  on;  a  set  of  slats.  Ac.     MaU    "     -         -.-.  «._. 

are  for  cleaning  shoes  at  a  door;  keeping  the  feet 
from  a  cold  floor,  as  in  carriages  or  halls,  and  else- 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  fabric  nsed  In  the  packing  of 
furniture  or  f 


•rvo  to  attract  fish.    The  head  is  depressed,  wide 
and  triangular;  the  nostrils  prolonged  into  a  kim 
of  proboscis,  the  gapo  wide,  and  tho  juws  rounded 
Tho  buckler  is  flat  and  bumpy, 
mit^h  (l).  'macche  (1),  'mache  (i).  ».    [O.  Fr 
— *  -,  nifichf  —  ti  wick  of  a  candle,  a  match,  fron 


Port,  mecka ;  Ital ., 

1.  Orel.  Lang.:  Anything  which  readily  cutche 
flro,  either  from  a  spark  or  by  friction,  and  i~  u  • 
for  conveying,  communicating,  or  retaining  tire 
si>eeincally.  a  splint  or  strip  of  combustible  mate 

*,  in  tho  stowage  of  corn,  and  in    ,!„(,  usually  WO<K!,  one  end  of  which  is  diptwd  in  i 
H.  fnictmeri  and  pan.i/,,»i..  from  India;    covering  UP  plants  against  fr.wt,  Ac.    [BASH-MAT.]      composition   that    ignites  by  friction.    There  ar. 

,  „ „   i   and  ppo.i«<-f««.  from  North  Amer-       8.  A  small  piece  of  oil-cloth,  fabric,  or  worsted    numerous  varieties  of  matches,  adapted  for  differ 

tea;  and  M.  o*<tium  and  ami>Ao;>/(ii,  from  Houth  America,    work,  to  place  tx-neath  a  hot  dish  or  wet  jug,  to    cut  use*,  as  fusees,  vestas,  vesuvians,  Ac. 
"Tetralonhodontaeriea:  K.  on<n.»««(.,ili.»(«,ili»,  and    preserve  the  polish  of  a  table :  a  dinner-mat.  2.  Ontn.  <t  ttinina:    A    slow-match    consists 

„   -.,..._-  .4-  Amattrei», 


lonatrratrf*,  from  Karo|M»;  -V.  lattdemn.  »tralen»tf.  and 
prmmriuli,  from  India;  and  M.  mlrljlfut,  from  North 
America.  Bemalna  of  M.  arremrmi*  and  M.  t»,r*mi  have 
been  found  In  the  oraga  of  Norfolk  and  SuBolk." 

A  fragment  of  a  tusk,  presenting  the  character- 
istic structure  only  known  at  present  in  elephants 
and  ma-todoM-,  \\.i-  found  in  a  drift  deposit  east 
of  Moi,  ••,.:!  Bay,  Queensland,  and  was  described  by 
Prof .  1 1»  •  -n  in  1'ruc.  Roy.  Sue.,  March  30, 1882. 

mis  to  d8n  sau  rfis,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  nuufodon, 
ami  ( tr.K'tiir.m  n  lizard.  1 

•M!.:  A  genus  of,  Labyrinthmlonta  founded 
by  Prof.  .Inmrer  on  cranial  remains  from  the  Lower 
of  WurtemlHTg.    Tin.  11:1111. •  is  misleading, 
snimal  hud  no  affinity  with 


5.  Anything  growing  thickly  together,  or  closely 
Interwoven,  so  as  more  or  less  to  resemble  a  mat  in 
appearance,  form,  or  texture ;  as,  a  mat  of  hair. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Kaul.:  Awadof  woven  orthrnmmed  junk. used 
to  secure  standing  rigging  from  the  frict  ion  of  yards 
and  r-i 


thn  Saurians, 
i   as   Labt/rinthodftn 

K>  •n-iugtun. 


as          

and    is   now    U  M.  : 

seum  of  Natural  Hi 

mis  t6  d6n   tlc.n.    |  Kng.  mnsfodon ;  /connect-  on  m«M.rs  and  he:-ih-  r                          which  nr.-  ^o 

i-..     ami  Miir.-i,.J    IVrtttiuing  to  or  i.  -embliug  a  coarse  and  rigid  that  cattle  will  not  oat  it.  [NAB- 

ma-todon.  DCS.) 


laid  over  a  photograph,  and  

other  -yrnmetrical  bo rder  to  the  picture,  as  well  as 
keeping  it  from  abrasion  by  tho  glass* 
mat-grass, «.    [MAT-WKD.] 
mat-weed,  mat-grass,  t. 

'    nn : 

I.  Nardus,  a  gennn  of  graswvi.  the  only  apocies  of 
rhich  is  -V'ii  which  grows  abundantly 


loosely-twisted  hempen  cord  dii.ped  in  a  solutioi 
of  saltpeter  and  lime-water.  1 1  burns  nttlio  rate  o 
one  yard  in  three  hours.  A  quick-match  is  cottoi 
coated  with  a  composition  of  mealed-powder,  gum 
and  water.  When  not  confined  it  burns  at  tho  rat 
of  one  yard  in  thirtm-n  <IINMH|-.  Another  tjnirk 
match  Is  made  of  cotton-wick  boiled  in  salfpete 
and  water.  Alcohol  and  mealiMJ  jniwdor  are  atldo* 
to  the  warm  nolution,  and  the  wick  left  to  steep  fo 
twenty-four  hours.  The  match  is  then  dried. 

"  We  took  a  piece  of  matfk.  anch  aa  aoldlen  nee,  of  th 
thlckneee  of  a  man'a  little  finger,  or  aomewhat  thicker. 
-ll,,\llr:  Hurl.,  1.  2». 

•"  To  pr<m«  a  match.  To  prepare  the  match  so  a 
to  be  easily  ignitible  by  putting  on  the  end  of  i 
some  wot  bruised  powder,  made  into  a  sort  of  past* 

match-box,  t.    A  box  for  holding  matches. 

match-cloth, «.  A  kind  of  coarse,  woolen  rloth. 

match-coat, ».  A  large,  loose  coat  made  of  matcl 

cloth. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet.     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p6t 
or.     wBre.     wolf,     wBrk,    wn6,     son;     mate,     cob,    cttre,    unite.     cOr.     rtle.     rtll;     try.     Sfrtan.     •,    n  =  e;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw 


match-cord 

•match-cord,  a.  A  lino  or  cord  prepared  as  a 
match. 

•match-tub, «. 

in,/  (int.:  A  tub  with  a  cover  perforated  with 

holes,  in  which  lighted  slow-matches  wero   hunt.', 

tire  downward,  and  in  whicli  there  was  water  to 

rxtiinrui-h  any  sparks  that  might  fall  from  the 

ii'-. 

match  (i!),  'macche  (2),  *mache  (2),  ».  [A.s. 
win. ii,  i/i-mcecca=a  comrade,  a  companion,  a 
-ponso;  feel.  maki;  Sw.  make:  Dan.  mage;  M.H. 
IM  i.  mach,  gemach ;  Dut.  makher.]  [MATE  (!),«.] 

•1.  One  equal,  like,  or  similar  to  another;  an 
equal,  a  companion,  an  associate,  a  mate. 

•_'.  due  able  or  equal  to  contend  or  cope  with  .-in- 
other. 

"To  force  our  fleet,  or  e'en  a  ship  to  gain, 
Ahks  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood:  their  utmost  might 
Shall  flnd  its  match."—  Pope:  Uomer's  Iliad,  xv.  668. 

3.  The  bringing  together  of  two  parties  fitted  or 

d  for  each,  other ;  as — 

(1)  A  competition    or    contest    for  victory   in 
strength,  skill,  or  science. 

"Well  known  in  many  a  warlike  match  before." 

Dragton:  Barons'  Wars,  ii. 

(2)  Union  by  marriage. 

"If  John  marries  Mary,  and  Mary  alone, 
'Tin  a  very  good  match  between  Mary  and  John." 
Coiffper:  Mary  and  John. 

4.  One  to  be  married  or  to  bo  gained  in  marriage ; 
a  consort. 

"Should  I  tell  the  ladies  so  disposed, 
They'd  get  good  matches  era  the  season  closed." 
Whitehead:  Creuta.    (Epil.) 

*5.  A  bargain. 

*t>,  An  agreement,  an  appointment,  an  arrange- 
ment. 

"The  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made." — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Vires  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

•*   .1  set  match:  A  conspiracy. 

"They  should  think  this  a  set  match  betwixt  the  breth- 
ren."— ap.  Hall:  Contempt.;  Aaron's  Censer. 

match-boarding,  matched-boarding,  «. 

Carp. :  Boards  provided  with  tongues  and  grooves 
on  the  respective  edges,  so  as  to  drive  together  and 
make  a  tight-joint.  Used  in  siding,  flooring,  and 
for  ti«ht-casos.  When  each  board  is  beaded  in 
front  on  i  ho  edge  where  the  groove  is,  the  lining  is 
properly  called  matched  and  beaded  boarding. 

match-gearing,  s. 

'iVun'/iy ;  Two  cog-wheels  of  equal  diameter 
geared  together. 

match-hook,  s.  A  double  hook  or  pair  of  hooks 
in  which  one  portion  forms  a  mousing  for  the  other. 

match-planes,  8.  pi.  A  pair  of  planes  making  a 
tongue  nnd  groove  respectively,  the  former  to  fit 
I  ho  latter.  Used  in  making  tight  joints  on  meeting 
oilitos  of  boards.  Adjustable  match-planes  hive 
moving  fences  to  determine  the  distance  of  vho 
tongue  or  the  groove  from  the  working  edges  of  the 
respective  boards.  For  varying  widths  of  grooves 
Htul  tongues  different  irons  are  used. 

match-plate, «. 

Found. :  A  plate  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  which 
the  halves  of  a  pattern  are  placed  correspondingly, 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  molding.  The  plate 
is  placed  between  the  parts  of  a  flask,  rammed  up 
from  both  sides,  and  removed, allowing  the  parts  to 
come  together. 

match- wheel,  «.  A  cog-wheel  adapted  to  mesh 
into  or  work  with  another. 

•mat$h  (1),  v,  t.  [MATCH  (1),  «.]  To  purify,  as 
vessels,  by  burning  a  match  in  them. 

mat9h  (2), »mache,  o.  t.  &  i.   [MATCH  (2), «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bo  a  match  for  or  to  be  equal  to ;  to  equal ; 
to  bo  able  to  compote  with. 

"A  wretch  whose  sorrows  matched  my  own." 

.*.••>":     /!">.'!    I.   iV.  23. 

'J.  To  compare  as  equal ;  to  put  forward  as  a 
match  or  equal. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  set  against  or  put  for- 
ward as  an  equal  in  contest. 

"  Eternal  might 

To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  681. 

4.  To  oppose  as  a  match  or  equal ;  to  contend 
against  as  a  match. 

5.  To  suit;  to  make  to  harmonize  or  accord. 

"  So  well  was  matched  the  tartan  screen 
With  keuthbell  dark  and  bracken*  green." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  31. 

6.  To  suit,  to  accommodate,  to  proportion. 

"  Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strenjrth.'' 
RoscommoH:  On  Poetry. 
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7.  To  marry ;  to  give  in  marriage. 
"  To  malch  roy  friend  Sir  Thurio  to  my  daughter." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veronn,  iii.  1. 

fc.  To  join  in  any  way ;  to  combine,  to  unite,  to 
couple. 

"  A  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will.' 

Shakesp. .  Love's  Labor'*  last,  U. 
B.  Intrantit ivt : 

*1.  To  be  united  in  marriage ;  to  marry. 

"Matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honor." 

Shakesp.,  Henry  IV.,  ft.  III.,  iii.  ». 

2.  To  be  of  equal  or  like  size,  figure,  quality,  Ac. ; 
to  agree,  to  tally,  to  correspond ;  as.  Those  colors 
match. 

match  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  match  (2),  v.;  -able.] 

1.  Equal,  suitable;  fit  to  bo  placed  in  comparison 
or  competition ;  comparable ;  fit  to  be  joined  or 
matched. 

U  Followed  by  the  preposition  to  or  with  before 
an  object. 

"Matchable  either  to  Semlramls    .    .    . 
Or  to  Hypsiphil."        Spenser.  F.  0..  II.  x.  66. 

2.  Correspondent. 

"  Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchablt  with  any  upon 
oar  shores  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea."—  H'wodicord: 
Mil.  Hist. 

mat?h  a  ble  ness,  ».  [Eng.  matchable;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  matchable;  corre- 
spondence. 

matched,  pa.  par.  ora.    [MATCH  (2),v.] 
matched-boarding,  t.   [  MATCH-BOARDING.! 

mit9h-8r,  «.  [Eng.  match  (2),  v.;  -er.J  One 
who  matches. 

mat    r.liet,  «.    [Sp.  machete.]    A  knife  used  for 

cutting  sugar-canes ;  a  machete. 
m&t9h  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  As.    [MATCH  (2),  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:     (Sec  the 

verb.) 

0.  An  subst. :  The  act  of  providing  with  a  match ; 
suiting  or  accommodating. 

matching-machine,  s.  A  wood-planing  machine 
which  tongues  and  grooves  the  respective  edges  of 
a  board. 

matching-plane,  «.    [MATCH-PLANE.] 
mat?li   less,  'match  lease,  a.    [Eng.  match  (2) 
s. ;  -lea*.  \ 

1.  Having  no  match  or  equal;  unequaled,  unri- 
valed, incomparable. 

"Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  King." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  4L 

*2.  Not  matched  or  paired ;  unlike. 

match  -iSas-ly",  adv.  [Bug.  matchlem;  -ly.]  In 
a  matchless  manner  or  degree;  in  a  manner  or 
degree  not  to  be  matched  or  equaled. 

mat9h  less  ness,  «.  [Eng.  matchless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  matchless ;  incom- 
parability. 

match    lock,  «.    [Eng.  match,  and  ioc*.] 

1.  The  old  form  of  gun-lock  which  preceded  the 
wheel-luck    and    the    flint-lock.    It  had    a    match 
which  was  presented  to  the  priming,  whence  its 
name. 

2.  A  musket  fired  by  means  of  a  match. 

match  mak  er  (1),  ».  [Eng.  match  (1),  s.,  and 
maker.]  One  who  makes  matches  for  burning. 

match -mak- Sr  (2),«.  [Eng.  match  (2),  s.,  and 
maker.]  One  who  contrives  or  arranges  marriages. 

m&t;h  -mak-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  match  (2),  s., 
end  making.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Anxious  or  trying  to  arrange  mar- 
riages ;  as,  matchmaking  mothers. 

B.  Ax  subet.:  The  act  or  practice  of  arranging 
marriages. 

mate  (!),«.  [A  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  makr  =  n 
companion,  a  mate;  A.  S.  gemaca.  mara=a  mate; 
cogn.  with  Ice],  Imakl:  Sw.  make;  Dan.  mage: 
O.  Sax.  gi-maho;  Old  Danish  matt;  Dutch  moor.] 
[MAKE,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  ordinarily  associates  with  another;  a 
companion,  an  associate. 

"  It  seemed,  like  me,  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate." 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  x. 

2.  A  suitable  companion ;  a  match. 

3.  A  husband  or  wife. 

"  Thou  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  the*." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

4.  One  of  a  pair  of  birds  or  animals  which  associ- 
ate for  the  propagation  and  care  of  young. 

"  The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale." 

Surrey:  Kestless  State  of  a  Lover. 


materia  medica 

II.    .VniiriYii/: 

1.  An  officer  in  a  merchant  vessel,  whoso  duty  in 
to  assist  the  captain.   In  large  ships  there  are  tine, 
mates,  called  respectively,  lir>t,  second,  and  third 
mates  or  officers. 

2.  Generally,  a  subordinate  officer;  an  assistant; 
as,  a  surgeon  s  male. 

mate  (2) , «.    [ MATE  (2) ,  c.  ] 

Chest:  The  state  of  the  king  when  ho  is  in  check, 
and  cannot  get  out  of  it  by  moving  himself,  or  by 
interposing  a  piece  between  himself  and  the  check- 
ing piece,  or  by  taking  it.  The  player  whose  kink- 
is  in  such  a  position  loses  the  game.  [CHECKMATE 
(!),«.,-  STALEMATE.] 

ma  te  (3),«.  [31at(  comes  from  the  language  of 
the  Incas.  and=calabash.  Paraguay-tea  was  at 
first  called  yerra  do  mate,  and  then  tie  name  mult 
came  to  signify  the  plant,  and  its  dried  leaves. 
(Encyc.  Brit.}\ 

.Bot.:  The  Brazilian  name  for  Ilex  paragueniu. 
[PARAGUAY-TEA.] 

mat«  (1) ,  v.  t.  &  i.   [MATE  (I ), «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  match ;  to  marry. 

"If  ahe  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband." 

Shaketp..-  Tlmou  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

2.  To  match  one's  self  against;  to  oppose  as  a 
match  or  equal. 

"  I,  i'  th'  way  of  loyalty  and  truth. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  fill.,  iii.  Z. 
•3.  To  vie  with ;  to  reach  to. 

"  Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skim." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Oeorffia  il.  93. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  match  one's  self ;  to  pair,  to  asso- 
ciate. 

mate  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pers.  shdh  mdh=  the  king  is 
dead  ;  »wir=he  is  dead,  from  Arab.  mdta  =  he  died  : 
Turk.  &  Pers.  mdf =astonishcd,  amazed,  perplexed.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  confound,  to  paralyze,  to  stu- 
pefy, to  astound,  to  appall,  to  crush. 

"  Not  mad,  but  mated;  how,  I  do  not  know." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

2.  Chess:  To  checkmate  (q.  v.). 

•B.  Intrant.:  To  be  confounded,  astounded,  or 
paralyzed. 

•mate,  a.  [O.  Fr.  mat ;  Hal.  marfo=mad,  fond.J 
(  unfounded, astounded, paralyzed, <lrjocted.  [MATE 
(2),  v.] 

"  When  he  saw  them  so  piteous  and  so  male." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  958. 

mit-8-ce'r -1C,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mate,  and  eerie.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

matecerlc-acld,  ». 

Chrm.:  An  acid  obtained  from  the  wax  of  the 
Yerba  mate  (Ilex  para ffuay r mis).  It  is  a  white 
substance,  having  acid  properties,  soluble  U  ether 
and  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melting  at  In:.  -110'.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0'8151  at  26". 

mate  -1888,  a.  [Eng.  male  (1).  s.;  -Jew.]  Without 
a  mate  or  companion  ;  solitary,  deserted. 
"  Daughter  too  divine  as  woman  to  be  noted, 
Spouse  of  only  death  in  mateless  maidenhood." 

A.  C.  Swinburne;  Athens. 

mSt  -S  16te,  ».  [Fr..  from  matelot=&  sailor.]  A 
dish  of  food  composed  of  many  kinds  of  fish. 

tmat  8-51  -6-gy1,  «mat  »  61  -6-g? ,  subst.  [Fr. 
mal/'ologie,  from  Ur.  mataiologia,  from  mataio»= 
foolish,  and  ;<«;..x  a  discourse.]  A  vain,  useless,  or 
unprofitable  discourse  or  inquiry. 

"The  bead-roll  of  mattrolngu  embodied  in  the  extract 
here  given."—  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  91. 

•mSt  8  6  tJch  -njf,  'mat  a  o  tech  nle,  s.  [Fr. 
mattotechnie,  from  Greek  malaiotechnia,  from 
mafauM=foolish,  and  techne=tin  art.]  An  unprofit- 
able or  useless  science. 

"  Such  a  peevish  practice  and  unnecessarie  matitotech- 
nte." — Touchstone  of  Complexions,  pref.,  p.  6. 

ma   tSr.x.    [Lat.= a  mother.] 

tl.  Ord.  Lang.:  Mother.    (Slang.) 

2.  Anat.:  [DURA  MATEB,  Pi  A  MATEB.] 

•mater-aceti, «. 

Bot.:  The  Vinegar-plant  (q.  v.). 

ma  te'r  -I  »,  *.    [Lat.]    MutU-r,  substance. 

materia  medica, «. 

1.  A  general  term  for  the  different  medicines  em- 

Ployed  for  curative  purposes;  a  list  of  remedies. 
MlCIHI'IXE.J 

2.  A  description  of  the  several  material  substances 
employed  for  curative  purposes  with  an  investiga- 
tion into  their  modes  of  operation,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  human  frame.    It  includes  both    Phar- 
macy, or  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 


boll,    btft;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exiet.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


material 

'   ma  ter   I  al,   *ma-ter   1  all,  a.  A  ».    [French 
t ««!/** nV/,    from    Lat.    wit'tri'tlt.*  'material,     from 

.  a,   ni'it'  nVx  — inatt'-r  uj.  v.j  •  Sp.   material; 

I  ta|.  iii'tt>  i-tttlr.] 

A.  -Ix  ii'tj' 

I.  Ordinary  Lanffuagt: 

I.  Of  i>r  pertaining  to  matter  ;  ron^isting  of  mat- 
ter; corporeal,  substantial,  not  spiritual. 

" The  elemenU  w«r«  good  enough  to  confine  their  hos- 
tility to  the  ruera  m-it'-ii'ii  Cabriu  of  the  ship."— London 
Timr*. 

II.  Pertaining  U>,  conne<-t.'d  with,  or  concerning 
the  physical  nature  of  man,  as  distinguished  from 
the  moral  or  religions  nature;  relating  to  bit-lily  or 
worldly  wants  or  interests;  an,  the  nnttrrial  well- 
h.-inc  of  a  person. 

:i.  Important,  momentous,  essential;  of  moment 
or  Importance;  having  a  bearing  or  influence; 
weighty. 

"  That  were  too  long  their  infinite  contents 
Here  to  record,  tie  much  mnt^rmll." 

Uptnter:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  74. 

4.  Full  of  matter ;  sensible ;  having  sen&c  or  ideas. 
"  What  think*  mattrtat  Horace  of  hi*  learning?" 

tlfil  Jtmtnn      i'ttrtttAtrr,  V.  1. 

II.  I.»>)ir:  Pertaining  to  the  matter  or  esueoceof 
a  tli  tug,  not  to  tho  form. 

B.  Aatubstantive: 

1.  Anyt  hing  consist  ing  of  or  containing  the  funda- 
mental pn»iMTtie.>  tif  matter  ;  the  substance  or  mat- 
ter of  wlucn  anything  is  made,  or  constituted;  as, 
RaKs  are  the  material  of  paper.  (Frequently  used 
in  the  plural.) 

'2.  (PI.);  The  matter  or  subject  on  which  a  dis- 
course, treatim,  or  any  production  of  the  mind  or 
talent  is  founded  or  constructed. 

"Concerning  the  material*  of  sedition*,"— /ieKVH.-  Es- 
*«V»i  Of  HeditittH*. 

*  1.  Raw  material ;  Material  in  its  natural  state, 
or  unmanufactured. 

'1.  Strength  of 'material*:  The  j>ower  by  which  any 
tfubstance,  as  a  rod,  beam,  chain,  rope,  &c.,  resists 
any  effort  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  its  parts. 
There  are  four  distinct  strain-*  to  which  every  hard 
body  may  bo  exposed,  and  which  are :  First,  a  body 
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force;  no  force  without  matter"    (Der  KreMauf 
del  Lebfiw,  p.  382).    Vn«t  followed  with  Rildrr  au» 


mathematics 

ma.  t8r  n»l,  *m»-tir  n».ll,  a.    [Fr.  maternel, 
from  Low  Lat.  maternal!*,  from  Lat.  uutterntu= 


dtm  Thi:  ri.'l,,  ,,.     \VriKtKT  appealed  to  a  wider  pub-     m»lh"rlv,  from  »mfrr=a  mother ;  Sp.  A  I'ort.umfrr. 
lie  in  liis  liliiuben  und  H'upen,  to  which  Vogtri-plii*!    mil;  ItnV  iim/Tit'ifr.]  Of  orpertainuiK  to  a  mother; 
in    a  pamphlet,  ili»tini;ui-li.-.l   rather  l>y  sarcasm    bocomintf  or  befitting  a  mother;  motliorly. 
tlian  argument :    KOhlerglaube  und   Wiwngchuft. 
To  this  HucctM»de<l  BUchner's  Kraft  und  .SVo/T,  which, 
according  to  Lowe*  (Hist.  Phil.,  ii.  7">U  i  was  "  for  a 
time  the  be.it-abuana  book  in  Kunipc."    The  chief 
opponent*  of  the  outburst  of  materialism  in  Ger- 
many wore  Wairnor,  Lotze,  und  Fichte. 

"Atheism  niuy  be  t«rn.«.l  Malerlalt'm  in  it!  naked,  and 
not  its  transcendental  sense.  Materialism  in  iu  trans- 
cendental sense  iitu.y  indeed  be  Imagined  to  be  Universal 
Kxifttence  without  beginning  or  end;  but  then  thiit  form 
of  Muterliillim  is  ill  reality  Pantheism."— History  uf  Pan- 
thfiam.  ii.  l*7fi. 

ma  ter   I  »1  1st,  «.  St.  a.    [Eng.  material;  -itt.] 


'  [She]  long  his  loss  with  tears  maternal  mourned." 
;/.,.,/.     orlaiiito  Furlmo,  i. 

ma  tSr  nal  If,  ndr.  [Eng.  mafrrnai;  -!».]  In 
a  maternal  or  motherly  manner;  like  a  mother. 

ma-teT-nl-ty,  ».  [Fr.  matemite,  fn>m  Latin 
mtiternitatem,  ace.  of  mafernifo»,  from  ma/erniM  = 
maternal  ;  Ital.  maternita  ;  8p.  mafcritidorf.]  The 
quality,  state,  condition,  or  relation  of  a  mother. 


A. 

1.  One  who  holds  the  principles  of  any  system  of 
materialism. 

"The 'free-thinking'  antagonist  of  free-thinking  ma- 
tirlalliti."— Prater:  Herkrlrv,  p.  100. 

2.  One  whose  care  is  for  his  material  rather  than 
his  mental  or  moral  interest. 

B.  Ai  adj. :  Pertaining  to  materialism ;  materi- 
alistic. 

"The  materlaltnt  view  Is  quite  as  imperfect  as  the  spir- 
itualist view."— a.  H.  U*m:  llift.  MO.  (1SSO),  ii.  613. 

ma  ter  I  al  1st  Ic,  ma-te'r-I-al-Ist -Ic-al.  "• 
[Eug.  mnterialixt ;  ~ic,  -/••''/.]  Relating  to  or  par- 
taking of  tho  nature  uf  materialism. 

"We  object  to  the  decidedly  sensational  and  almost 
matertalittlf  texture  of  the  work." — Brtt.  Quarterly  lie- 
ririi-,  vol.  Ivil.  (1873),  p.  SOI. 

ma-ter-I-al'-I-ty,  «.  [Fr.  materialitf,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  materialita*;  Ital.  materialita;  Sp.  materi- 
alidad.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  material,  or  con- 
sisting of  matter;  material  existence;  corporeity. 
"  Nor  had  compacted  earth,  nor  rock,  nor  stone, 
Nor  groa.  materiality  been  known." 
Kyrotn.   .1,1  Kjiintle  l<>  a  Urntleman  In  the  Temple, 

f2.  Tho  quality  of  being  material  or  important ; 
importance,  moment,  weight;  as,  tho  materiality 
of  evidence. 

ma  ter  -I  9.1  lie,  r.  t.    [Eng.  material;  -ize.] 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  a  state  of  matter  or  ma- 
terial existence;   to  invest   with    matter   or   cor- 
poreity ;  to  make  material. 

"By  this  means  [the  invention  of  letters]  we  materi- 
alize our  ideas,  and  make  them  as  lasting  as  the  ink  and 
paper,  their  vehicle*."—  Ouariltan,  No.  17'J. 

2.  To  consider  c»r  explain   by  tho  laws  or  rules 
which  are  appropriate  or  peculiar  to  matter. 

3.  To  cause  to  assume  a  character  appropriate  to 
material  things;  to  ctccupy  with  material  instead 
of  moral  or  religious  interests. 

ma  te'r    I  al  iz  Ing,  a.    [English  matrrializfe) ; 
-lie/.  |    Directed  or  tending  toward  materialism, 
ma  ter    I  al  1?,  «dr.    [Eng.  material;  -/'/.] 

1.  In  a  material  manner  or  state  ;  in  tho  state  of 
matter. 

2.  In  substance,  not  in  form  only;  essentially. 

3.  In  a  material  or  important  manner  or  degree; 
essentially,  importantly. 

ma  te'r  I  al  n£ss,  ».  JEnglish  material;  -nru.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  material ;  materiality, 
importance. 

taining  to  matter;  materia  =  matter.]    A   materi- 
alist. 

•ma  te'r  I  ate,  a.  4  «.  [Lat.  materiatut.  pa.  par. 
of  Miit,Tiii=to  construct  of  matter,  from  ma/erm  = 
matter.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Constructed  or  composed  of  matter. 

B.  An  ttulat.:  A  substance  or  thing  composed  of 
matter ;  a  material  substance. 

•ma  ter  1  a  tSd,  adj.  [Lat.  mntrrintiu.]  The 
sauio  as  MATKEI.VTK  (q.  v.). 

•ma  ter  I  a    tlon,  t.    [Latin  matrrint;,,,  from 

•''ix,   pa.  par.  of   »ui/<Tio=to  construct  of 

materials.]    The  act  or  process  of  forming  matter. 

"Creation  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of  noth- 
ing ;  a  formation  not  only  of  matter  hut  of  form,  anil  a 
mntertatiim  even  of  matter  llaelf."  —  flrwini,-,  I'w/y.ir 
Crrur.,  bk.  Ti.,  ch.  i. 

m^-M'-Xl-il,  «.  [Fr.l  [MATKRIAI,.]  Thnt  which, 
in  a  complex  system,  constitute*  tin-  mat. -rial-  or 
instruments  employed,  as  distinguished  from  the 
prrvmnel,  or  men  employed ;  thus  the  baggage, 
arms,  provisions,  &c.,  of  an  army  are  its  matfrifl, 
a-  distinguished  from  tin*  men  who  constitute  the 
I'l'i-Ktmnrl;  HO  also  the  buildings,  libraries,  appara- 
tus, Ac.,  of  a  college,  as  di-tint:ui-he,l  front  the 
I.K-fe-.sors  and  officer-. 

•ma  te'r -I  ofis,  a.  [Lat.  malrri(a):  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  imji.J  Tho  same  as  MATERIAL,  a.  HI.  T.) 


may  be  pnlled  or  torn  asunder  by  a  stretching  force, 
applied  in  tlm  direction  of  its  fibers,  as  in  the  case 
of  ropes,  stretchers,  king-|M>sts,  tie-beams,  Ac. ; 
secondly,  it  may  bo  broken  across  by  a  transverse 
strain,  or  by  a  force  acting  either  perpendicularly 
oroblinnely  to  its  length,  as  in  the  case  of  levers, 
joi-ts,  AC.  :  thirdly,  it  may  bo  crushed  by  a  force 
art  main  tho  direction  of  its  length,  as  in  the  case 
of  pillars,  posts,  and  truss-beams;  fourthly,  it  may 
be  twisted  or  wrenched  by  a  force  acting  iu  a  circu- 
lar direction,  as  in  tho  case  of  an  axle  of  a  wheel. 

•ma  te'r  -1-s.l,  ''•  '•  [MATERIAL,  a.]  To  make 
material ;  to  materialize. 

"I  teller*  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  beast  doth  perish, 
and  is  left  in  the  same  state  after  death  as  before  it  waa 
matrrialed  unto  life."— Brmrno:  Rellalo  Mtaial,  g  87. 

ma  ter   1  »1  Igm,  «.    [ Eng.  material ;  •«>«.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Matter;  material  bodies  collectively. 

2.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

8.  The  tendency  to  devote  care  and  time  to  the 
material  nature,  and  its  interests  and  wants,  to  the 
Deglect  of  the  spiritual  nature. 

II.  HM.  <t  Philm.:  Tho  system  of  philosophy 
which  regards  Mind  as  a  function  of  matter:  tho 
mechanical  theory  of  tho  Universe.  The  Hrst  traces 
of  materialism  as  a  system  are  to  hr>  found  in  the 
atomistic  philosophy  of  Lencippns  and  Domocritns, 
which  sought  to  comprehend  all  phenomena  as 
products  of  matter  and  motion  alone.  Next  in 
order  comes  tin*  Epicurean  School;  but  Epicurus 
differed  from  Domocritns  in  ascribing  to  the  atoms 
•  certain  power  of  incliviilnal  or  arbitrary  self- 
determination  (t'ic.,  <i?  .\'nt.  Ifi-nr.,  i.  24,  25).  From 
this  i  line  a  supernatural  element  may  bo  said  to 
have  found  a  place  in  every  philosophical  system 
till  tin-  Mvcntecnth  cenlnry.  since  which  time 
materialism  has  again  come  to  tho  front,  (tnssendi 
U.V.rj  u^:,)  Bought  to  combine  Epicureanism  with 
Christian  theology;  but  F.  A.  Lango  (lieffh.  del 
ifaferiaUtmiu,  p.  11R)  does  not  scruple  to  call  him 
lithe  renewer  In  modern  times  of  systematic  mater- 
Tallsm.  InEoidaod,  Hobbet  il.>s  n;7'.n  H,-, •,.],!,., | 
materialism  as  the  foundation  of  his  theory  (L<  »•••»: 
Hint.  I'hil.,  ii.  2W|.  and  was  followed  by  Hartley 
(1704-1757),  and  still  later  by  Priestley  IIT:i:t-li«)4), 
who,  like  (iassendi,  sought  to  coml.ine  materiali-m 
with  Christianity.  In  France  tie-  »/»f.  //i  i,f  \ 
of  Holbach (1723  IT8B)wutbe  «reati--t  production 
of  materialist  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury. In  Germany,  in  the  pnitont  day  materialism 
has  many  chainpions,  men  disttncnishe<l  for  idiy^- 
ical  and  especially  biolocical  r.-.".,n-h  Branding 
iii  the  foremost  ranks.  .Moli-.chott,  comliaitm-  I.e- 
big,  comes  to  tho  conclusion :  "  No  matter  without 

fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w£,     wit,     here,     camel,     hSr,     thgre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    (6,     p6t, 
or.     wore,      wolf,     wSrlt,     wbd,     ion;     mate,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      a),     oe  -  e;     ey      a.       qu  -  kw. 


maternity-hospital,  «.    A  lying-in  hospital. 

mate  -ship,  a.  [Eng.  mate  (1)  ;  -«Aip.]  Compan- 
ionship. 

"I  aat  among  them  equally 
In  fellowship  and  matrthlp,  as  a  child.  " 

E.  B.  Browning:  Axrara  Leigh,  TU. 

mit  -f  81  on,  «.    [Wei.  madfelen.'] 

Rot.:  A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra;  knapweed. 

"math,  *mathe,  «.  [A.  S.  mceth,  math,  from 
nufir>tn=tomow.  ]  A  mowing  ;  a  crop  gathered  by 
mowing.  (Chiefly  in  composition,  as  aftormaM.) 

"The  nn<t  mowing  thereof  for  the  king's  use  is  wont  to 
be  sooner  than  the  common  mathe."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Hard 
Text*;  Amu*  vil. 

MiUh   9.  rlnif,  a.  pi.    [Seedof.] 

Church  Hist.;  An  order  of  friars,  founded  by  St. 
John  of  Matha  in  the  thirteenth  contury  for  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives.  [TRINITARIAN, 

m&th  *  m&t'-lc-tl,  tm&tH  5  mit  -Ic,  a.  &  «. 

[Fr.  inatWmatiqiif-,  from  Lat.  mathematicit*;  <»r. 
mathcnmtikt>g=nG\ongiiig  to  tho  sciences,  mathe- 
matical. from  mathrma  (genii.  ma//M1wo.'o«)  =  t.hat 
which  is  learned,  a  lesson,  science;  man//.and=to 
learn;  Ital.  &  Sp.  matematico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mathomaticti. 

"Solving  problems  mat  he  mat  if." 

Byron.-  Oranta, 

2.  According  to  tho  rules  or  principles  of  mathe- 
matics ;  theoretically  precise  or  accurate. 

8.  A  term  employed  to  denote  the  sctu>ol  of  phi- 
losophy more  generally  known  as  the  Pythagorean 
(q.  v.)j  from  the  fact  that  its  method  was  purely 
deductive,  and  its  tendency  toward  the  considera- 
tion of  abstractions  us  the  only  true  materials  of 
science. 

"  Hence  the  name  not  (infrequently  given  to  that  School 
of  the.VafArmut.Va.1."—  O.  H.  Uwe*:  Hist.  1'htto*.  (1880), 
i.  W. 

*'  Mosheim  applies  the  name  "mathematical 
philosophy"  to  that  of  Gassendi  and  his  successor**, 
as  distinguished  from  the  metaphysical  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  The  name  is  unhappily  chosen  ;  for, 
whilo  the  method  of  mathematics  is  deductive,  all 
who  use  the  inductive  method  are  claimed  as  cul- 
tivators of  the  mathematical  philosophy. 

*B.    Ixxnixt.:  A  mathematician. 

math  S-m&t'-lc-ll-iy,  ndr.  [Eng.  mathemat- 
ical; -/'/-I  In  a  mathematical  manner;  according 
to  tho  rules  or  principles  of  mathematical  science; 
with  mathematical  certainty. 

"The  correotnem  of  the  solution  in  na  mathrmatfcnttv 
certain,  an  the  truth  of  any  property  of  the  triangle."  — 
Stfwart:  Of  the  Human  Mind,  Tol.  ii.,  ch.  ii  ,  g  3. 

math  e  1119.  tl  -Clan,  *.  [Fr.  mnthtmaticien, 
from  Lat.  mathematicus;  Gr.  mathcmatiko»=mnt}}' 
ematic  (q>  v.).j  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in 
mathematical  science. 

'*  MaHiftnatteian*,  among  the  Romons,  were,  for  come 
time,  specially  meant  of  aatrologers,  or  stur  prophet..."— 
<Jrftf:  Owimo.  Ottcra,  p.  827. 

math  e  mat  Ics,  *math  e  mat  Icks,  «.  [In 
Ger.  mathematik;  Fr.  matMmatique  ;  Ital.  unit,- 
lunti'ti;  Lat.  mnthv8u~(l)  learning.  (Ii)  mathemat- 
ics ;  »  i  r.  mntlHxiK  =  learning,  science  ;  mathfin  =  to 
l>'imi,  2d  aor.  inf.  of  manthand  =  to  leani.J  The 
M-i-  nee  which  treats  of  all  kinds  of  quantity  which 
can  bu  numtwred  or  measured.  It  is  divi<ti-d  into 
Pure,  Abstract,  or  Speculative,  and  Mixed,  Con- 
crete, or  Practical.  PuroniathemHtica  invr-t  i^;i(.  s 
tho  properties  of  abstract  numbers  nnd  magni- 
tadM.  Mixed  or  Practical  matlieuiatics  nppliefl 
tin-  knowledge  thus  &Oquired  to  practical  mattcr>. 
Pure  niatheiiintics  is  divided  into  Artthinetic,  or 
the  Science  of  Numbers,  and  <  .point-try,  or  tho 
st'ienci'  wliich  measures  figured  extension. 

11  1  have  mentioned  mathrmatlc*  an  a  war  to  nettle  In 
the  miii'l  u  Imhit  of  reasoning  clo*tel>  ana  In  train."  - 
Ltx-kr;  Human  I'ndtrBtandtny,  §  7. 

'  !  he  names  of  sciences,  such  as  mathematirt, 
jiht/xirit,  mechanic*,  ovtict,  nietajthj/tic»t  Ac.,  though 
iu  appearance  plural,  are  treated  as  singular  noun>. 
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Somi'.  indeed,  arc  founil  in  Mid.  English  in  a  singu- 
lar form,  as  ma.thema.tike  i /'/mif*-/-),  mechanic 
i  (iower),  Ac.,  and  we  still  rotaia  a  largo  number  of 
such  iiamos  in  a  singular  form,  as  arithmetic,  Inijir, 
i'fi>-l'>fi'\  tiiiix/r,  &.c.  The  plural  form  was  probably 
adopted  to  indicate  the  complex  nature  of  the  ideas 
expressed. 

*ma  -thSs,  «.  [Corrupted  from  Latin  anthemit 
(q.v.).] 

Hut.:  A  kind  of  wood-cliamoraile.    (Ainsworth.) 

*ma-the"-sls,  *ma  the-sy, <r.  [Gr.,  from  mathein, 
2d  aor.  inf.  of  manthano=to  learn,  to  understand.] 
Learning  or  science  in  general ;  especially  mathe- 
matical science. 

mat  1  clu,  .1.  [English,  Ac.,  matic(o) ;  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).y 

Chem.:  A  yellowish-brown  substance,  extracted 
from  the  matico  (Piper  angustifoliuni) .  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
has  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  extremely  bitter  taste. 
Its  aqueous  solution  yields  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  potash  and  with  ammonia. 

mit-I-c6  (!),».    [MATACO.J 

ma-tt'-c6  (2),  ».  fTlie  Spanish  name  of  Piper 
Gnijustifolium.] 

Botany : 

1.  An  astringent  plant,  supposed  to  be  Artanthe 
.     flonyata;  called  also  Piper  august  if olium.    It  is 

applied  in  leaf  or  as  fine  powder  to  stop  heemor- 

•  rnage  from  wounds  or  leech-bites ;  sometimes  also 
ji     an  infusion  is  taken  internally. 

2.  The  name  given  in  Peru  to  Eupatorium  fjlutino- 
f     «K»J,  a  plant  of  quite  different  qualities  from  those 

of  No.  1. 

:(.  Walteria.  glomerata,  which  furnishes  a  drug 
like  that  yielded  by  No.  1. 

matlco-leaves, .-,-.  pi. 

Pharm.:  The  loaves  of  Matico  (2),  1.  They  are 
from  two  to  eight  inches  long. 

matico-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  An  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Piper 
angustifolium  by  distillation  in  presence  of  water. 
It  is  heavier  than  water,  pale-green  in  color,  has  a 
strong  odor,  and  persistent  camphorous  taste.  It 
is  soluble  in  ether,  and  forms  a  carmine-colored 
liquid  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

matlco-stearoptene,  s. 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  substance  which  separates 
from  the  volatile  oil  of  matico,  when  it  is  cooled  to 
a  few  degrees  below  0  .  It  molts  at  103°. 

*mit'-In  (l),o.  &«.    [Fr.  matin  =  (a.)  belonging 

to  the  morning,  (s.)  morning,  from  Lat.  matutinux 

=  belonging  to  the  morning,  from  Matuta  =  tho  god- 

^  dess  of  Dawn  anil  Morning ;   Ital.  mattino=moru- 

ing.) 

A.  .Is  nilj.:  Pertaining  to  the  morning;   matu- 
tinal. 

"The  sixth,  und  of  creation  last,  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin.'7 

Hilton:  P.  L..  vii.  450. 

B.  As  substantive :     ' 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Morning,  dawn. 

"The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near. 

Shakesp.i  Hamlet,  1.  6. 

2.  A  morning-song. 

"And  crop-full  oat  of  door  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings." 

Wilton.  L'Allearo. 

II.  Eccles.:  [MATINS.] 

ma -tin  (2), «.    [Fr.] 

Znol. :  Cants  laniarius.  A  dog  considered  by  the 
French  to  be  the  progenitor  of  all  breeds  that 
resemble,  and  yet  cannot  be  classed  with,  the  grey- 
hound. It  is  rather  a  species  in  which  are  included 
a  variety  of  dogs.  The  head  is  elongated,  the  fore- 
head Hat,  the  ears  pendulous  toward  the  tips:  color, 
yellowish-fawn.  It  is  commonly  employed  in  France 
as  a  shi'ep-dog  and  watch-dog.  (Youatt.) 

mat  -ln-8,1,  a.    [Eng.  matin;  -ol.] 

*1.  Onl.  l.nii'i.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morning 
or  matins;  matutinal. 

2.  (leol.:  An  epithet  distinguishing  the  third 
series  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic  strata,  and 
intended  to  express  the  morning  period  of  the 
Palaeozoic  day.  Maximum  thickness,  2,500  feet.  The 
highest  organism*  hitherto  found  are  some  trilo- 
bito.s,  cephalopoda,  and  mollusks.  (Prof.  R.  D. 
ft  Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

ma'-tl-neS,  s.     [Fr.,  from  »m(/n  =  the  morning,] 
>r    An  entertainment  or  reception  given  or  held  in  the 
daytime. 

T[  In  tiiis  country  a  theatrical  performance  in  the 

•  afternoon  is  called  a  matinee. 

mat -Ing,  tmat-tlng,    *mat-ynes,  *mat-yns, 
s.  pi.    [Fr.  matines,  from  Lat.  matutinoe  (horce)^ 
(the   hours)  of  the  morning;    Port,  matinas;  Sp. 
|.  maitines.] 


I.  Literally  and  Ecclesiastically : 

1.  Anglican:  The  daily  office  of  Morning  Prayer. 
It  is  composed  in  part  of  the  pre-Reformation  offices 
of  Matins  and  Lauds.    |  _.  | 

2.  Roman:  The  first  portion  of  the  Divine  Office 
[OFFICE,  If  ],  with  which  Lauds  are  usually  asso- 
ciated.   On  Sundays  and  double  feasts  matins  have 
three   nocturns;   on  simple  feasts  and  week-days, 
ouenocturu  (q.v.).    Easter  and  Pentecost  have  each 
only  oue  nocturn,  with  three  psalms.    After  private 
prayer  versicles  and   responses   are   recited;   the 
myitatory  psalm  follows.    In  the  first  nocturn  are 
said  three  psalms  on  feast  days,  twelve  when  the 
office  is  of  the  Sunday,  and  three  lessons  from  Script- 
ure ;  the  second  and  third  nocturns  have  each  three 
psalms,  and  the  lessons  are  chosen  from  the  patris- 
tic writings  for  the  second,  and  from  some  com- 
mentary on  the  gospel  of  the  day  for  the  third 
nocturn.    On  feasts  of  Saints  the  lections  of  the 
second  nocturn  are  usually  biographical.    Lauds 
consist  of  five  psalms,  the  little  chapter,  a  hymn, 
the  canticle  Hcnedictus,  collect,  and  commemora- 
tions, if  any. 

til.  Fig.:  A  morning  song. 

"The  merry  larke  her  ttnittim  sings  aloft." 

Spenter:  Kptthalamion. 

mat  lock  He,  «.  [Named  after  the  place  near 
which  it  was  found,  Matlock ;  suff .  -He  ( M in.).'] 

.\fin.:  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in  crystals 
of  a  tabular  habit.  Cleavage,  basal,  imperfect. 
Hardness,  2'5-3;  specific  gravity,  T21;  luster,  ada- 
mantine; color,  yellowisn;  transparent.  Compo- 
sition: Chloride  of  lead,  55*5;  oxide  of  load, 
44'5,  corresponding  with  the  formula,  PbCl+PbO. 
Occurs  with  cromfordite  at  an  old  mine  near  Crom- 
ford,  Derbyshire.  The  mineral  is  stated  also  to 
have  occurred  as  a  sublimation  product  after  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1858. 

mat  rass,  s.  [Fr.  matras=&n  arrow,  a  javelin, 
a  matrass,  from  Lat.  mater  is.  mat  aria,  matara  =  & 
Celtic  javelin,  a  pike,  so  called  from  its  long, 
straight,  narrow  neck.] 

1.  Chem. :  A    glass    vessel    with    a  long  nock,  a 
rounded    body,  and   sometimes  furnished  with  a 
tubulure.    It  is  used  for  distilling  and  digesting. 

2.  Hort.:  A  similarly  shaped  glass  vessel  used  to 
protect  flowers  from  the  sun,  rain,  &c. 

"Protect  from  violent  storms,  and  the  too  parching 
darts  of  the  sun,  your  pennached  tulip-,  mid  ranuncu- 
luses, covering  them  with  matrasses." — Evelyn:  Kulenilur. 

ma  trl  arch  -al,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  mater— 
a  mother,  on  analogy  of  patriarchal  (q.  v.).J  Reck- 
oning kinship  on  the  female  side. 

mlit-rl-Car'-I-a.,  s.  [^Lat.  matrix  (genit.  matri- 
ci'«)  =  the  womb;  from  its  being  formerly  used  in 
uterine  complaints.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  composites,  sub-tribe  Chrysan- 
thomere.  The  heads  are  yellow,  the  ray,  if  any 
exist,  white,  the  florets  of  the  ray  conspicuously 
ligulate,  those  of  the  disc  terete,  the  achenes  of 
both  the  ray  and  the  disc  angled,  the  opigynous 
disc  large. 

matrlcarla-camphor, «. 

Chem. :  ( '  ],il  1 1,,().  A  camphor  isomeric  with  lanri- 
nol,  obtained  from  the  oil  of  feverfew  (Matricaria 
parthenium).  It  resembles  laurinol  in  all  but  its 
optical  properties. 

mil  -rl-fld-al,  a.  [Eng.  matricid(e) ;  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  matricide. 

mat  rl  fide,  *.  [Fr.=mother-killing,  from  Lat. 
matricida  =  murderer  of  a  mother;  mater  (genit. 
matris)  =  a  mother,  and  co'do  (iu  compos.  -ctdo)  =  to 
kill;  mrt/rictdium=the  murder  of  one's  mother; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  matricidio.] 

1.  One  who  kills  or  murders  his  or  her  mother. 

2.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  mother. 

"Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  by  the 
matricide  and  murder  of  the  mother." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xvii. 

mat  -rl-f  ite,  s.  [Lat.  mafrtx=the  mother-stone 
of  another  mineral ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystalline  fibrous 
masses  with  concentric  structure,  including  crystals 


1-33;  protoxide  of  iron,  1'82;  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, 0'47  ;  soda,  0'98;  water,  17-81. 

*ma,-trlc  -u-la,,  „.  [Lat.=a  register.]  [MATRICU- 
LATE, a.]  A  register,  a  roll. 

ma-trlc  -vi-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [MATRICULATE,  a. ; 
Ital.  matricolare;  Sp.  matricular.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  enter  in  a  register ;  to  register ;  to 
enroll ;  specif.,  to  admit  to  membership  of  a  body  or 
society,  and  especially  of  a  college  or  university,  by 
enrolling  the  name  in  a  register. 

"That  every  scholar  .  .  .  shall  have  been  matricu- 
lated twenty-four  calendar  months  at  least." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  gl.  (Introd.) 


B.  Intrant.:  To  bo  admitted  to  a  membership  of 
a  college  or  university  by  passing  an  examination 
and  having  one's  name  enrolled  iu  the  register. 

•ma  trie  u.  late,  ".A. x.  [LowLat.macrtcukifut, 
pa.  par.  of  matriculo=to  enroll,  to  register;  Latin 
matricula=&  register;  dimiu.  of  ma.trix=(\)  a 
breeding  animal,  (2)  a  womb,  (3)  a  public  register.  ] 

A.  As  adj.:  Admitted  or  entered  as  member  of  a 
body  or  society,  and  especially  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity ;  matriculated. 

"To  be  matriculate,  with  ladles  of  aiitate." 

Skelton:  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

B.  Assubst. :  One  who  is  matriculated  or  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  a  body  or  society,  and  especially  of 
a  college  or  university. 

-'Suffer  me  in  the  name  of  the  matriculates  of  that 
famous  university  to  ask  them  some  plain  questions." — 
Arbuthnot. 

ma-trlc-u-l&  -tion,  «.  [MATRICULATE,  v.]  The 
act  of  matriculating;  the  state  of  being  matricu- 
lated. 

mit-rl-m8  -nl-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  matrimo- 
nialis,  from  7«u/ri»ioHium  =  matrimony ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
matrimonial:  Ital.  matrimoniale.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage  or  wedlock ;  con- 
nubial, nuptial,  hymeneal. 

"The  main  article  in  matrimonial  alliances." — Paleu: 
Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

*2.  Derived  from  marriage. 

"  If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  conld  be  but  a  king  at 
curtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a  regal 
power,  the  right  remaining  in  hia  queen."  —  Bacon: 
Henrtt  VII. 

matrimonial-causes, «.  pi. 
Law:  Suits  for  the  redress  of  injuries  respecting 
the  rights  of  marriage. 

matrimonial-crown,  s. 

Scott  Law  A  Hist. :  A  grant  by  which  the  husband 
of  the  Scottish  queen  acquired  the  right  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  to  have  his  name  stamped  upon 
the  coins,  and  to  place  his  signature  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  queen  upon  all  public  documents. 

mat-rl-m.6-nl-8.l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  matrimonial; 
-ly.}  In  a  matrimonial  manner;  according  to  the 
laws  or  customs  of  marriage ;  as  a  husband  or  wife. 

'mat  rl-m6  -ni-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  matrimony;  -ou*.] 
Matrimonial. 

"  Foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that  man's  ignorance* 
and  pusillanimity  would  make  in  this  malrimoniouH  busi- 
ness.—  Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

mat  -rl-mon-y1,  *mat  ri  molne,  'mat  ri-mon- 
le,  "mat  ry-mon-ye,  «.  [O.  Fr.  matrimonie,  from 
Lat.  matrimoniumt  from  mater  (gonit.  nui£ritf)  =  a 
mother;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  matritnonio,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Marriage,  wedlock;   the   married   state;    the 
union  of  man  and  wife  for  life. 

»2.  A  wife. 

"  Restore  my  matrimony  undeflled." 

Beaum.  it  Flet.:  Little  French  Latcyer,  iv.  6. 

3.  A  game  at  cards. 

*4.  A  mixture  of  raisins  and  almonds,  or  any  sim- 
ilar mixture. 

II.  Roman  Theology :  One  of  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Church,  necessary  for  the  community, 
butnot'for  the  individual,  just  as  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders  is  necessary  for  the  Church  at  large,  but  not 
for  each  individual  Christian.  Matrimony  is  a  con- 
tract raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament.  As  a 
contract,  it  'is  "  a  lawful  marital  union  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  obliging  them  to  lifelong  partici- 
pation in  each  other's  society;"  as  a  sacrament,  it 
"  confers  grace,  sanctifying  the  legitimate  union  of 
a  man  and  a  woman."  It  was  defined  as  a  sacra- 
ment at  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv.),  on  Nov. 
11, 1553.  In  the  "  Doctrina  de  Sacramento  Matri- 
monii,"  prefixed  to  the  Canons  of  that  session,  the 
mdissolubility  of  matrimony  is  said  to  be  fore- 
shown in  Gen.  ii.  23, 24,  and  ratified  by  Christ  (Matt, 
xix.  3-9).  Reference  is  made  to  Eph.  v.  31,32;  and 
it  is  asserted  that  "the  holy  fathers,  Councils,  and 
the  universal  tradition  of  the  Church  have  always 
taught  that  matrimony  is  justly  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law." 

matrimony-vine, .-. 

Bot. :  Lycium  barbarum, 

ma  -trlx,  «ma  -trl$e,  ».  [Latin  matrix,  from 
mater  (genit.  ?na(ri«)  =  a  mother;  Fr.  mat  rice;  Ital. 
matrice ;  Sp.  matriz.] 

*1.  Anat.:  The  womb  or  uterus. 

"  That  thon  shalt  set  apart  unto  the  Lord  all  that  open- 
eth  the  matrix."— Exodns  liii.  12. 

2.  Bot. :  A  place  where  anything  is  generated  or 
formed.    (Lindley.) 

3.  Casting:  A  mold  ;  the  shape  in  which  anything 
is  formed. 


boil,     boy;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ?Mn,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -Die,    -die.    4c.  =  bel.     del. 


matron 

4.  Minting,  Type-founding,  etc.:  A  mold  which 
gives  form  to  an  object  driven  into  it  or  hardening 
therein,  a»— 

(1)  The  intaglio  or  indented  device  for  a  coin, 
either  engraved  or  produced  from  a  hubou  which 
the  design  has  been  produced  in  relief.    The  matrix 
is  the  mold  into  which  a  soft  steel  plug  is  driven. 
and  which  is  to  be  used  in  making  the  die  from 
which  the  coin  is  struck. 

(2)  The  mold  in  a  type-founding  machine  which 
gives  the  form  to  t  he  letter  on  the  end  of  the  type. 
The  letter  is  originally  engraved  ou  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  steel,  which  is  subsequently  hardened,  and 
U  called  a  punch.     The  punch  is  used  to  impress 
the  matrix. 

(3)  The  plaster  mold  (in  intaglio)  obtained  from 
a  form  of  type,  and  used  to  obtain  an  impression 
(cameo)  in  type-metal,  known  asa  stereotype  (a.  v.). 

5.  Dyeing:  One  of  the  five  simple  colors—  black, 
white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  combinations  of  which 
are  used  to  form  compound  colors. 

6.  Min.,  Petrol.,  <t  Grol.:  The  portion  of  rock  in 
which  a  mineral  or  a  fossil  is  imbedded. 

7.  Mining:    The  gangue  or  stony   substance    in 
which  metalliferous  ores  are  formed,  associated,  or 
imbedded. 

8.  Odontology:    The   formative    material   from 
which  teeth  are  developed.    [ToOTH.J 

9.  Math.  :  Any  rectangular  arrangement  of  sym- 
bols; as 

al          61          el 
,,J  bl  <fl 

a3  b'i  c». 

IT  To  be  in  the  matrij-: 

Min.,  Oeol.,  etc.:  To  be  still  imbedded,  instead  of 
having  become  detached.  (Lyell.) 

ma  trdn,  *ma  trone,  e.  [Fr.  matrone,  from 
Lat.  ma(rona  =  a  matron,  from  mater  (genit.  »iafri«) 
=  a  mother;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  matrona.] 

1.  A  married  woman  ;  espec.,  an  elderly  married 
woman;    a   woman   of   sufficient  years  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  family,  whether  actually  so  or  not;  a 
woman  of  staid  manners  ;  the  female  head  of  a 
family. 

"For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns." 
rapt!  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  412. 

2.  The  female  head  or  superintendent  of  an  insti- 
tution ;  a  head  nurse  in  a  hospital. 


If  Jury  of  matrons  : 
'Law.: 


'Law.:  A  jury  of  married  women  impaneled  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  plea  of  pregnancy  put 
forward  in  stay  of  execution  by  a  woman  sentenced 
to  death  for  treason  or  murder ;  also  a  jury  impan* 
eled  to  try  whether  a  widow  who  alleges  herself  to 
be  pregnant  by  her  late  husband  is  with  child,  and 
to  determine  the  time  of  conception  and  the  ex- 
pected date  of  delivery, 
•ma-tr&n-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  matron; 


T'Th 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  matron ;  matron- 
hood. 

2.  Matrons  collectively. 

"  His  exemplary  queen  at  the  head  of  the  matronnge  of 
this  land."— Burke:  Kegicide  Peace,  let.  i. 

•ma  -tr6n-al,  adj.  [Eng.  matron;  -a/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  matron  ;  becoming  or  suitable  to  a 
matron  or  elderly  lady,  or  married  woman ;  grave, 
motherly. 

"He  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  behavior  of 
the  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdinando  the 
younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of  seven  and 
twenty.''— Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  218. 

•ma -tr6n-nood, «.  [Eng.  matron;  -hood.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  matron. 

ma  -trftn  Ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  matron;  -i*e.] 

•1.  To  render  matronlike. 

*2.  To  act  asa  matron  or  mother  to ;  to  chaperon. 

ma  tr6n  like,  a.  [Eng.  matron;  -like.}  Hav- 
ing the  manners,  qualities,  or  appearance  of  a 
matron ;  matronly,  grave,  sedate. 

ma  tron  1J,  *ma  trone  ly,  a.  &  adv.  [English 
matron ;  -ly.\ 

A.  An  adj.:  Like  n  matron;  gravely;  having  the 
manners  or  appearance   of    a    matron;    elderly, 
sedate. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  or  becoming  a  matron. 

"And  toward  them  full  nm/rrmrlp  did  pace." 

Kpenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  X.  a 

tmat  r6  njm  -Ic, «.  [ A  hybrid  word, formed  from 
Lat.  mater =n  mother,  ami  (ir.  "nonm  —  n  name.]  A 
name  derived  from  a  mother  or  a  maternal  ancestor. 

"If  it  be  a  clear  sign  of  exclusively  female  kinship  that 
children  should  take  the  mother's  family  name,  it  is,  a 
fortiori,  a  note  of  it  that  they  should  be  called  by  a  mat. 
rnnymlc."—J.  F.  HcLsnnan:  Studies  in  Ancient  Hist., 
p.  289. 

*ma-trSs8  ,  «.  [Dut.  matroos;  Dan.A  Sw.mafro«,' 
Ger.  m«(ro»e=a  sailor.]  (See  extract.) 

"Matrasses,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  are  a  son  of 
soldiers  next  In  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  assist 
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about  the  guns  in  traversing,  spunging,  firing,  and  load- 
ing them;  they  carry  firelocks,  and  march  along  with  the 
•tore-wagons  aa  a  guard,  and  as  aasutant«,  ill  case  a 
wagon  Bhould  break."— /fon'/<|/. 

matt,  matte  (2),  «.  [tier.  matt  =  dull,  dim. ;  said 
of  metals.] 

1.  Metall.:  A  mass  of  imperfectly  reduced  metal, 
having  impurities,  mineral  and  metallic,  as  in  the 
case  of  copper. 

2.  (lildiiit/:  The  dead  or  nnburnished  surface  of 
gold,  when  the  gold-leaf  is  merely  pressed  upou  the 
size  and  is  not  rubbed  with  the  burnisher.    The 
<lea»l  appearance  of  portions  acts  as  a  foil  to  the 
lustrous  surface  orer  which   the   burnisher  has 

pa^ed. 

•mit  -ta-cbin,  *mat  -a-cnln, «.  [Sp.  matachin.] 
A  dance  in  which  the  performers  fenced  and  thrust 
at  each  other  with  swords,  as  in  real  duelling,  pro- 
tecting themselves  with  their  bucklers;  a  sword- 
dance. 

If  To  dance  amattachin:  To  fight  a  duel. 

•Td  dance  a  moM<-»fn  with  yon,  should  make  yon  sweat 
your  be«t  blond  for1!."  —  Beaum.  <r  Flet.:  The  Elder 
Brother,  v.  t 

mat  ta  more,  ».  [Fr.  matamart,  from  Arab. 
metmur=&  ditch,  a  cavern,  a  cave.]  An  under- 
ground repository  for  grain. 

matt   ed,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [MAT, «.] 

A.  At  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  An  adj. :  Intertwined  or  interwoven  like  a  mat; 
growing  thick  and  close  together. 

"  His  breast  was  bare,  hit  malted  hair 
Was  Imriril  in  the  sand." 

Ltiuvfflloir:  Thr  Stare's  Drtam. 

matted-glass, ». 

Glass:  A  mode  of  ornamenting  glass  for  windows, 
in  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  very  fusible 
powder,  either  opaque,  white,  or  tinted.  Thin 
being  removed  in  portions,  the  glass  is  fired  and 
the  composition  fixed,  giving  a  bright  pattern  on  a 
dull  ground.  Substantially  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  painting  the  pattern  on  the  glass  with  an 
asphaltum  varnish,  and  then  etching  the  surface 
with  hydrofluoric  acid.  By  a  similar  process  the 
glass  bottles  of  the  chemist  have  their  labels  inof- 
faceably  inscribed. 

mat  ter.'mat  er,  »mat-ere.  'mat  tore,  'mat- 
ter le, ».  [O.  Fr.  matitrt,  matert  (Fr.  matitre), 
from  I, at.  mo/eria= matter,  materials,  stuff;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Hal.  material 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Body,  substance;  anything  perceptible  by  one 
of  the  senses;  that  of  which  the  whole  of  the  uni- 
verse is  composed. 

"Hatter  being  a  divisible  Bubstance,  consisting  always 
of  separable,  nay  of  actually  separate  and  distinct  parts, 
'ti*  plain  that  unless  it  were  essentially  conscious,  in  which 
cane  every  particle  of  matter  inuttt  consist  of  innumerable, 
separate,  and  distinct  conscloUNneiwes,  no  system  of  it 
ID  any  possible  composition  or  division,  can  be  any 
individual  conscious  being." — Clarke:  Letter  to  Mr.  l>»it- 
teell. 

Z.  That  of  which  anything  is  composed ;  mate- 
rials. 

3.  The  contents  or  essence  of  a  writing,  discourse 
or  speech ;  that  which  is  said  or  written ;  the  mean- 
ing, sense,  or  substance. 

"A  book  where  men  may  read  strange  matters." 

Snakesp.:  .M,u-l,,th.  1.  5. 

4.  That  which  is  treated  of;  that  of  which  one 
speaks,  writes,  or  treats;  the  subject  or  materials 
of  a  writing,  discourse,  or  speech. 

"If  they  were  embarrassed,  it  was  only  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  mitltrr  from  which  they  had  to  make  their 
selection." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng. 

5.  That  which  excites  or  arouses  thought  or  emo- 
tion ;  a-.  This  is  a  matter  for  gratitude  or  astonish- 
ment. 

6.  Substance,  sense ;  not  empty  talk,  verbosity,  or 
frivolity. 

"  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me ;  I  was  born  to  speak 
all  mirth  and  no  matter."  —  Snakesp.:  Mucn  Ado  About 
XotHlxg,  II.  1. 

7.  A  point  in  question  ;  an  affair,  a  business. 

"  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure." 

Snakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  IT.  1. 

8.  (PI.) :  Affairs,  events,  the  course  of  events. 
"Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him.  that  everybody 

was  in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  rich  he  was  grown." 
—  V  Estrange. 

9.  A  cause  or  subject  of  complaint. 

"If  the  craftsmen  have  n  matter  against  any  man.  the 
law  is  open:  let  them  implead  one  another."— Acts  xix.SH. 

10.  The  cause,  ground,  or  occasion  of  any  event  or 
state ;  as  of  a  disturbance,  an  illness,  a  difficulty,  a 

iluulit,  \r. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter!"— Bunyan:  Apology. 


mattery 

11.  Import,  consequence,  moment,  importance. 

"  If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I  would 
have  bestowed  the  thousand  I  borrowed  of  yon ;  bat  it  la 
no  matter,  the  poor  show  doth  better."— ShoJcesp.:  Henry 
II'.,  I't.  II.,  v.  6. 

12.  Thing  in  a  general  sense. 

"  For  they  speak  not  peace  :  but  they  devise  deceitful 
matters  against  them  that  are  quiet  in  the  land." — rsalm 
xxiv.  20. 

13.  An  indefinite  amount,  quantity,  or  portion. 
"Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of  five  mile* 

off,  to  enquire  if  any  had  seen  his  ass."— L'Estrangs, 
Fables. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic  <St  Metaph.:   The  logical   matter  of   a 
proposition  is  the  terms  of  which  it  is  composed, 
i.  e.,  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  the  copula  being 
regarded  as  the  form.     This  division  of  a  proposi- 
tion into  matter  and  form  has  come  down  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Schoolmen,  who  regarded  the  ele- 
ments of  which  any  ens  was  composed  as  the  matter, 
and  the  disposition  of  those  elements  as  the  form, 
of  that  ens. 

2.  Med.:  Purulent  substance  which  has  gathered 
in  a  larger  or  smaller  abscess ;  pus. 

"In  an  inflamed  tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the  left 
eye,  the  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  it.  '—  Wise- 
man: Surgery. 

3.  Printing: 

(1)  Manuscript  or  copy  ready  to  set  up  in  type. 

(2)  Typo  composed  and  ready  to  be  used  in  print- 
ing.   It  is  live,  standing,  or  dead,  according  as  it  is 
ready  for  use,  awaiting  re-use,  or   ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 

4.  Phut.:  That  which  possesses  the  properties  the 
existence  of  which  in  revealed  to  us  by  our  senses ; 
a  substance.    Its  qualities  are  impenetrability,  ex- 
tension, divisibility,  porosity,  compressibility,  elas- 
ticity, mobility,   and  inertia   (all  which  see).     It 
exists  in  at  least  three  forms— the  solid,  the  liquid, 
and  the  gaseous. 

IF  (1.)  Matter  of  record:  That  which  is  recorded, 
or  which  may  be  proved  by  record. 

(2)  *Upon  the  matter,  *Fpon  the  whole  matter: 
On  or  upon  the  whole;  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration. 

"In  their  superiors  it  quencheth  jealousy  and  layeth 
their  competitors  asleep;  so  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a 
great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rising."— Bacon: 
Essays t  Of  Deformity. 

matter-of-course,  a.  Phlegmatic,  indifferent, 
cool. 

"I  won't  have  that  sort  of  matter-of^ourse  acquies- 
cence."— Hughes:  Tom  Hrtncn  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxx. 

matter-of-fact,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:    A  reality,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  fanciful,  hypothetical  or  hyperbol- 
ical ;  a  fact. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Treating  of  facts  or  realities;  not  fanciful  or 
hyperbolical:  commonplace,   simple,    plain,   ordi- 
nary. 

2.  Adhering  to  facts  or  realities ;  not  imaginative ; 
prosaic. 

mat   ter,  r.  t.  &  t.    [  M  ATTEK,  ».] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  be  of  moment,  consequence,  or 
importance;  to  signify. 

"  To  a  man  of  virtue  and  honor,  indeed,  this  mattered 
little."— Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvil. 

2.  lied. :  To  form  pus ;  to  collect,  as  matter  in  an 
abscess. 

"The  herpes  beneath  mattered,  and  were  dried  up  with 
common  eputoticks." — Wtseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvii. 

•B.  Trans. :  To  regard,  to  care  for,  to  mind. 
"He  did  not  matter  cold  nor  hanger." — U.  Brooke:  Fool 
of  Quality,  i.  91. 

mat  -teT-f  Ol,  a.  [Eng.  matter;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  matter ;  pregnant. 

"  What  a  sweet,  unpretending,  pretty-mannered,  mat- 
terful  creature."— Lamb:  To  \Tords\cortH,  p.  97  (1816). 

mat  ter  less,  "mat  ter  lesse,  a.  [Eng.  mat- 
ter; -less.} 

1.  Not  material;  immaterial. 

"Like  shades  .  .  .  quite  matterlesse." — Daries: 
Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  86. 

2.  Devoid  of  matter,  substance,  or  sense. 

"All  fine  noise 
Of  verse  meere  matterlesse  and  tinkling  stories." 

BenJonson:  Horace;  Art  of  I\*try. 

mat  -tSr-jf,  *mat  ter  le,  n.    [Eng.  matter;  -y.J 

1.  Full  of  matter ;  important,  weighty. 

"Away  with  your  matterie  sentences,  Momas;  they  are> 

too  grave,   and   wise,   for  this    meeting." — Ben   Junson: 

Poetaster,  iv.  4. 

..  (lenerating  pus;  purulent. 

"  The  putrid  vapours  colliquate  the  phlftgmatick  hu- 
mours of  the  bony,  which  transcending  to  the  lungs, 
causes  their  mattery  cough."— Harvey:  On  Oonsumv- 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try.     SJrlan.     a,    a  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Matth  -ew  (ew  as  u).  «.  [Lat.  Matth.aeu.ti  Or. 
Matttt-tiifM,  according  to  Gesonius,  a  contr.  of  Heb. 
Mattitheah—the  gift  of  God,  the  name  borne  by  the 
Maccabeo  patriot,  Mattathias.] 

.sVny>.  llioy.:  An  apostle  of  Jesus,  almost  certainly 
the  same  as  Lovi,  the  son  of  Alpheus.  (Cf.  Matt, 
ix.  9-13,  Murk  ii.  11-16,  and  Luke  v.  27.)  Ho  was  a 
'*  publican  "—<.*.  a  taxgatberer— who  sat  at  the 
receipt  of  custom  at  Capernaum  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  (Ibid.)  Taxgathercrs  are  rarely 
popular  men;  and,  moreover, '  the  money  which 
Matthew  raised  was  not  for  the  Jewish,  but  for  the 
Roman  government,  he  was,  therefore,  regarded 
as  outside  the  pale  of  society,  and  his  companions, 
when  he  was  called  to'  the  apostleship,  were  'pub- 
licans and  sinners."  After  his  call  ho  figures  in  all 
the  lists  of  apostles  (Matt,  x.  3;  Mark  iii.18:  Actsi. 
13).  Clement  of  Alexandria  represents  him  as 
dying  a  natural  death ;  much  later  tradition  repre- 
sents him  as  having  boon  martyred. 

If  The  Ooepel  according  to  St.  Matthew: 

New  Test.  Canon:  The  tirstof  the  four  Gospels  in 
arrangement,  and  long  almost  universally  hold  to 
have  boon  the  first  in  point  of  publication,  though  it 
is  moro  probable  that  Mark  came  first  and  Matthew 
only  second  in  point  of  timo.  The  author's  name  is 
nowlioro  given  in  it,  but  universal  Christian  tradi- 
tion assigns  it  to  Matthew  tho  apostle,  called  Levi, 
and  there  is  a  fragment  of  internal  evidence  in  tho 
samo  direction.  In  connection  with  the  call  of 
Matthew  the  first  gospel  relates  that  "  as  Jesus  sat 
at  meat  in  the  house,  behold  many  publicans  and 
sinners  came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  His  dis- 
ciples" (Matt.  ix.  10).  Why  they  presumed  to  come 
is  not  stated ;  but  St.  Luke  explains  that  they  came 
because  they  wore  invited.  He  says  that  "  Levi 
[.Matthew]  made  him  agroatfcastinhisown  house: 
and  there  was  a  great  company  of  publicans  and 
of  others  that  sat  down  with  them  (Luke  v.  29). 
If  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  felt  diffident  about 
recording  the  hospitality  of  St.  Matthew,  tho  only 
reason  can  bo  that  ho  was  St.  Matthew  himself;  the 
sole  argument  against  this  view  ia  that  St.  Mark 
also  withholds  the  information  that  invitation  to 
the  party  was  given  (Mark  ii.  15).  The  special  ob- 
ject of  tho  first  gospel  was  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah  of  ancient  prophecy.  Tho  author  con- 
tinually quotes  tho  Old  Testament  prophets,  some- 
times indicating  that  the  events  took  place  to  ful- 
fill tho  prophecy  (i.  22,  ii.  15,  23,  A c.  i ,  at  others  sim- 
ply that  they  fulfilled  the  prophecy  (ii.  17).  Tho 
book  was  addressed  specially  to  the  Jews.  The 
ancient  fathers  believed  that  it  was  published  at 
first  in  Aramaic,  but,  on  tho  othpr  hand,  no  quota- 
lions  from  the  Araniflpan  book  is  extant,  and  the 
Greek  has  every  appearance  of  an  original  work 
rather  than  a  translation;  of  two  kinds  of  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  one  is  from  the 
Septuagint  Greek. 

Eusebius  fixes  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the 
third  year  of  Caligula,  A.  1).  41,  but  lived  too  late 
really  to  know :  Ireneeus  is  in  favor  of  a  later  date, 
apparently  A.  D.  6<>.  Rationalistic  writers,  who  dis- 
believe in  prophecy,  place  it  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

In  1771  Williams  attacked  the  authenticity  of  tho 
first  two  chapters.  Ho  was  followed  by  Stroth, 
Hess,  Ammon,  Schloiormacher,  Norton,Ac.  They 
were  defended  by  Fleming,  Gnesbach,  Hug,  Croo- 
ner, Paulus,  Kmnoel,  Neander,  Ac.  All  the  old 
manuscripts  and  versions  contain  them,  and  they 
are  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries. 

St.  Matthew  is  tho  only  evangelist  who  reports  at 
length  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Ho  gives  prom- 
inence to  other  discourses  of  Jesus.  Like  his  fellow 
Bjnoptists  hegives  details  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  iialilee,  not  speaking  much  of  Jerusalem  till  the 
closing  scenes  drew  nigh. 

mtt-thl -6-la,  ma-thl'-o-la,  ».  [Named  after 
P.  A.  Mathioli  or  Matthiolus,  an  Italian  physician 
(1500-1577).] 

1.  Botany:  Stock;  a  genus  of  Cruciferw,  family 
Arabidffi.    The  sepals  are  erect,  tho  lateral  ones 
saccate  at  tho  base.    Tho  petals  have  long  claws. 
The  pod  is  long,  with  a    thick  septum  and  one- 
seriate  seeds. 

2.  Pharm.:  In  India  Matthiola  incana  is  grown 
for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  infusion  in  cancer. 
They  are  regarded  as  expectorant,  and  are  given  in 
cases  of  snake  bite. 

matt  -Ing  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [MAT,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  act  of  interweaving  or  entangling,  as  the 
materials  in  a  mat. 

2.  Materials  for  mats. 

3.  A  texture  composed  of  hemp,  coir,  jutp,  rushes, 
hair,  grass,  palm-leaves,  &c.    The  India  matting  is 
made  of  a  peculiar  Oriental  grass ;  Russia  matting 
of  bast  or  linden  bark.    Matting  is  also  made  of 


strips  of  black  walnut  or  other  ornamental  wood, 
witu  wires  passing  through  them  at  right  angles. 
The  wooden  strips  are  separated  by  elastic  washers 
made  from  india-rubber  tubing.  Matting  is  used 
for  covering  halls,  passages,  platforms,  Ac.,  or  as 
doormats. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  .Vaut. :  A  texture  mado  of  strands  of  old  rope, 
or  of  spun  yarn,  beaten  flat  and  interwoven,  and 
used  to  prevent  chafing. 

2.  Photog.:  The  passepartout  over  a  picture;  a 
mat. 

matt  -Its  (2),  s.    [MATT...] 

1.  (';•(/.  Lang. :  A  regular  rough  lustorless  surface. 

2.  (Hiding.:  Covering  plates  with  varnish  in  gild- 
ing on  water  size. 

matting- loom, s. 

Weaving:  One  in  which  slats  are  introduced  into 
the  shed  to  form  the  woof. 

matting-tool,  «. 

Metal-work. :  A  kind  of  chasing-tool,  employed  in 
producing  a  regular  rough  surface  on  an  object; 
usually  in  tho  lathe. 

mat  -t6ck,  'mat  tok,  s.  [A.  8.  mattuc,  from 
Wei.  matog^R  mattock,  a  hoe;  Gael.  modag;Ir. 
maddg.]  An  implement  with  an  iron  head,  having 
blades  at  each  end  presented  in  different  planes, 
and  an  eye  in  tho  middle  into  which  the  handle  is 
inserted  perpendicularly  to  tho  head.  The  cutting 
edges  are  presented  like  those  of  an  ax  and  an  adze 
respectively.  It  is  used  in  forests  and  plantations 
for  grubbing  among  stumps  and  trees,  whose  roots 
prevent  the  use  of  tho  spade. 

"We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him." 
Shakesp.:   Kumeo  atulJuUet,  v.  3. 

mat  tress,  *mat-res,  *mat  ter  esse, «.  [O.  Fr. 
materas  (Fr.  matelas),  from  Arab.  matrah=a  place, 
a  foundation,  a  place  where  anything  is  thrown ; 
cf.  Sp.  A  Port.  al-madraque  =  a  quilted  cushion,  a 
mattress.]  A  padded  bed,  or  one  stuffed  and 
quilted  or  tied,  so  as  to  keep  the  stuffing  to  a 
general  thickness.  The  filling  is  hair,  moss,  sponge, 
cotton,  husk,  straw,  shredded  wool,  &c.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  elastic  bed-bottom  of  coiled  or 
woven  wire. 

ma  tUr  ant,  s.  [Lat.  maturans,  pr.  par.  of 
maturo=to  ripen,  to  mature.]  [MATURATE.! 

Pharm. :  A  medicine  or  application  to  an  inflamed 
part,  to  promote  suppuration  ;  a  maturativo/ 

*mat  -u  rate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  maturatus,  pa.  par. 
of  maturo=to  ripen,  to  mature;  mafuru«=ripe.] 
[MATURE,  a.] 

A.  Transitice : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  ripen ;  to  bring  to  ripeness  or 
maturity ;  to  mature. 

2.  Med.:  To  promote  suppuration  in. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  ripen  ;  to  come  to  maturity ;  to 
mature. 

2.  Med. :  To  suppurate  perfectly. 

mat-u-ra  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  maturatio,  from  matu- 
ratus, pa.  par.  of  maturo=to  ripen,  to  mature.] 
[MATURE,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  ripening  or 
bringing  to  maturity ;  the  state  of  becoming  ripe  or 
mature. 

2.  Med.:  The  formation  of  pus  in  inflammations; 
the  act  or  process  of  suppurating  perfectly. 

*ma-tUr'-a-tIve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  maturatif;  Ital. 
maturativo;  Sp.  madurativo^] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Ripening,  maturing;  tending  to 
bring  to  ripeness  or  maturity. 

"Between  the  tropics  and  equator  their  second  Bum- 
merit*  hotter,  and  more  maturative  of  fruiU  than  the 
former." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Med.:  Conducive  to  tho  formation  of  pus  in 
inflammations. 

"  Butter  is  maturattve,  and  in  profitably  mixed  with 
anodynes  and  suppuratives." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  Any  medicine  or  application  producing  or 
tending  to  produce  suppuration ;  a  maturaut. 

ma-tUre',  a.  [Lat.  mafurt«=ripe;Ital.marwo; 
Sp.  &  Port,  maduro;  Fr.  mflr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Ripe,  ripened;  brought  to  maturity  by 
time. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Ripened;  perfected  by  time;   brought  to  a 
perfect  or  complete  state  of  development . 

"His  deep  and  piercing  eye 

Looked  wisdom,  and  mature  sedateneea  weighed 
To  doubtful  counsels."  Hamilton:  The  Thistle. 

(2)  Of  full  growth  ;  as,  a  man  of  mature  years. 

(3)  Completed,  perfected ;  ready  or  ripe  for  action ; 
fully  prepared  ;  as,  Tho  plan  is  mature. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  Become  payable:  having  reached  the 
theme  fixed  for  payment;  as,  Tho  billis  mature. 

2.  Med. :  In  a  state  of  perfect  suppuration. 

ma-tUre',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ma/uro=to  ripen;  O. 
Fr.  maturer;  Fr.  mfln'r.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  ripen ;  to  bring  to  a  state  of  ripeness 
or  maturity. 

"And,  like  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature. 
Though  wintry  rigours  unimpaired  endure." 

Coutper:  Conversation,  649. 

2.  Fig. :  To  advance  toward  perfection  or  perfect 
development ;  to  make  ripe  or  ready. 

"As  rolling  years  matured  his  age, 
He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire." 

Smollett:  Ode  to  Independence. 

II.  Med. :  To  bring  to  a  state  of  perfect  suppura- 
tion ;  to  maturate. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Lit.:  To  become  ripe;  to  ripon. 

2.  Fig. :  To  advance  toward  perfection  or  perfect 
development. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  become  payable ;  to  reach  the  time 
fixed  for  payment ;  as,  A  bill  matures. 

2.  Med. :  To  come  to  a  state  of  perfect  suppura- 
tion. 

ma-tttre'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  mature;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  mature  manner;   with  ripeness;   ripely, 
completely. 

2.  With  or  after  careful  deliberation ;  carefully, 
deliberately. 

"  You  had  maturely  weighed  the  advantages  of  rising- 
higher  with  the  hazards  of  the  fall."— Druaen:  Virgil's 
Oeorgics. 

*3.  Early,  soon. 

"  We  give  Him  [God]  thanks  for  contracting  the  day» 
of  our  trial,  and  receiving  UH  more  maturely  into  those 
everlasting  habitations  above." — Bentlefi:  Boyle  Lectures. 

ma  tiire  ness,  ».  [Eng.  mature;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mature ;  maturity. 

tmat-u.-r8B'-§ent,  a.  [Lat.  maturescens.  pr.  par. 
of  maturesco=ta  grow  ripo ;  incopt,  from  maturo  = 
to  ripen.]  Becoming  ripo;  approaching  ripeness- 
or  maturity. 

ma-tttr  -I-ty,  *ma-tur-l-tie,  «.  [Fr.  maturity, 
from  Lat.  maturitatem,  ace.  of  maturitas  =  ripe- 
ness, maturity  ;  maturus=ripe ;  Ital.  maturita.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    The  quality  or  state  of    being 
mature;  ripeness;  a  state  of  perfect  or  complete 
development. 

"  Not  sufficient  to  bring  their  fruits  and  grain  to> 
maturity."— Ran:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Commerce:   Tho  time  when  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  becomes  due. 

2,  Med. :  A  state  of  perfect  suppuration. 

mat  u  tin  al,  a.  [Lat. matutinalis,  from  maju- 
imiM=belonging  to  tho  morning.]  [MATINS.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  morning. 

"Another  matutinal  expression  in  ancient  use  was— 
Give  you  (/.  e.  God)  good  day."— Penge.-  Anecdotes  of  the 
English  Language,  p.  277. 

»mat  -u-tlne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  matui»ntw=belong- 
mg  to  the  morning.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  appearing  in  the 
morning. 

"According  as  the  said  stars  begin  either  to  shine  out 
or  be  hidden  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  be  up,  or  at 
evening  after  the  suune  is  set,  they  be  said  to  rise  and 
goe  downe,  and  thereupon  are  named  matutine  or  vesper- 
tine, oriental!  or  occidental!,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  happeneth  unto  them  in  the  twylight,  morning 
or  evening." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Matins. 

"Matuttnes  were  the  first  hour,  or  six  of  the  clock." — 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  vi.  287. 

mat'-w3rk,  s.  [Eng.  mat,  and  wort.]  The  same 
as  MATTING  (!),».  (q.  v.) 

mat  y,  mat  -18,  subst.  [Anglo-Indian.]  A  male 
native  servant-of-all-work  in  India. 

maud,  maad,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Maud  or  Matilda.]    A  plaid  worn  by  shepherds,  A  •• . 
"For  south  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 
A'  honest  Scotsmen  lo'e  the  maud." 

Burns:  Ouidwtfe  of  Wauchope-bouse. 

•matt  -die,  y.  t.  [MAUDLIN,  a.]  To  render  maud- 
lin ;  to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

maud  -Hn,  a.  [A  corruption  of  Eng.  Magdalen 
(Mid.  Eng.  Madeleyne),  i.  e.  Mary  Magdalene,  who 
was  represented  as  shedding  tears  of  sorrowing 
repentance.  1 


boll,    boy;     pfiut,    Jdwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -oious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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•1.  Tearful,  full  of  tears,  weeping. 

•::.  Half-intoxicated,  muddled  witli  drink. 

3.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  sickly  sentiment; 
over-emotional. 

maud  lln,*.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Magdalen,] 
1  M  u-ni.ix,  ".I 

Hot. :  Achillm  agerntum;  more  fully,  Sweet 
Maudlin.  It  grows  iu  the  south  of  Europe. 

•maud  lln  lam,  ».  [Eng.  maudlin,  a.;  -i'*m.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  maudlin ;  sickly  sent!- 


n  wort.  ..[Eng.  „,«„<«,»,«..  and  «-orf.] 
But.  :  Chrytanthrmum  hucnntlvmum. 


Itnll  miilgraao.]    In  spite  of,  in  opposition  to,  not- 
withstanding, despite. 

"I.  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive,  mauyrr  hell." 

Milton    P.  I...  ill.  246. 

•mau  -gre  (gre  as  ggr),  v.  t.  [MAUORE,  prep.] 
To  defy. 

mau  1  lite,  «.  [From  the  island  of  Maui,  Ha- 
waiian Archipelago;  suff.  -lite  (.Wm.).J 

.Win..-  The  same  as  LABRADORITE  (q.  v.). 

mau -kin  (!),«.    [MALKIN.] 


2.  To  talk  fooli.hly  ;  to  chatter,  to  mutter. 
"Thus  continued  the  antiquary  to  maunder."— Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  zzii. 

B.  Tran*.:  To  chatter;  to  utter  foolishly. 
"  Mumbling    and    tnatimtfrfnu    the    merest    common- 
place*."— farlyle.  Sartor  Krtnrtuf,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

maun    dir,  «.    [Eng.  maund  (2),  v. ;  -••>•.]    A  beg- 
gar. 

maunder,  T.  j  -er.]    A 


mau'd"r' 


aerlntt.  of  discontent  are  like  the  voyceand 
grumbling 


mmanding, 


"  Hie  mounding*   and  rough   language."—  Haeket:  Life 
of  H'llliamt,  il.  116. 

maun  -drll,  ».    [MANDRIL.] 

Mia.  :  A  prying  pick  with  two  prongs. 

maun   dj*,  <i.  I  MAUNDER,  «.]  Querulous,  abusive, 
saucy.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

maun   d?,  tm&un  -da?,  'maun   de,  'maun  - 


M&U  rl  tlfis  (tlasghl.a.  [Named  by  the  Dutch, 
A.  D.  1588,  after  Prince  Maurice,  Statholdor  of  the 
Netherlands.] 

'..««;••'  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  lat.  20*  to 
-.11  M  '  S. ;  long.  57  20'  to  57'  46  E. 

Mauritius-weed, «. 
But.:  Rocella  fusiformis. 

mau  r61 -I-ctts,  «.  [  From  Ital.  II  Maurolioo,  the 
name  of  an  Italian  journal  which  flourished  about 
1830.  (Ounthtr.)] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  physostomous  nsh.es,  family 
Stornoptychidae.  They  are  deep-sea  Bshos,  of  small 
size,  allied  to  the  typical  genus  Stornoptyx  (q.  v.). 

•mau  -sole,  ».  [MAUSOLEUM.]  A  mausoleum,  a 
tomb. 

"  What  rarer  mati*<>l'  may  my  bones  include*" 

Sylvester:  Sonnets  OH  1'rnce  in  France,  zli. 

•mau  s6  14  an,  a.  [Lut.  mau<oletu=portaining 
to  Mausolns.]  [MAUSOLEUM.]  Pertaining  to  a  mau- 
soleum ;  monumental. 

"  Some  have    .     .     .     Bought 
By  pyramids  and  nKiuBotean  pomp, 
Hhort  liv'd  themselves,  t'  immortalize  their  bonea." 
Ctncfer.-  Tatlt,  v.  118. 

mau  so  le    um,  «.    [Lat.  (l)=tho  tomb  of  Mau- 


mau  kin  (2),  maw  kin,  maul  kin,  miat.   [A    maud.) 

contraction  of  ttritiutlkin  (n.  v.).]    A  hare.     (Cf.  the        1,  At 
n  ••  of  pun  for  a  hare  as  well  as  a  cat.) 


deS,  "maun  dye,  «.    [O.  Fr.  man*  =  that  which  is    solus;   (2)   any  splendid    tomb,  from    Or.  MautO- 
commanded,  from  Lat.    man/(cifum  =  a  command,    Jeioii= the  tomb^of^Mausplus,  king  of  Caria,  erected 
sing,  of  mandalum,  pa.  par.  manoV>=to  com' 


by  his  queen  Artemisia.] 

1.  A  magnificent  or  splendid  tomb  or  sepulchral 
A  commandment.  monument. 

"  His  bitter  passion,  begynning  with  his  mattntty,  and         "  Borne,  full  of  years  and  honors,  to  a  maunoleum  sur- 
maul,    mall,  'malle,   «.     [Lat.  malletu—R   mal-     therein  his  humble  wesshynge  of  his  disciples  feete."—     passing  in  magnificence  any  that  Europe  could  show."— 
let,  a  hammer.]  ,     Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,306.  iliicaulay:  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  zvlii. 

*2.  Tho  passover.  2.  A  general  term  applied  to  a  sepulchral  chapel 

"  Lord  where  wolte  thon  kepe  thi  maundet"—  Coventry    or  building  erected  for  the  reception  of  a  nioini- 
..  269.  ment  or  to  contain  tombs. 

"Into  this  itiati*i>Ifum  the  king  descended  with  a  long 
train  of  courtiers."— .U<i<*(iii/ui/:  Hist.  Kno.,  ch.  zziv. 

mau    ther,  «.    [A.  S.  mcegdh  =  &  maid.]    An  awk- 


1.  i  ift.  Lanij.:  A  large  wooden  hammer,  adapted 
for  driving  wedges,  and  sometimes  called  a  beetle. 

"A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  against  his  neighbor 
U  a  maul,  and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow."— Pror.  zzv.  1*. 

2.  Military: 

t  (1)  A  bludgeon  with  a  leaden  head  carried 
an  ancient  soldier.    (Brewer.) 


la 

Maundy-Thursday,   ^Maunday-Thursday,  .«. 
,        Tlio  Thursday  in  Passion-week,  the  day  next  before 
'    Good-Friday,  when  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for 


2),  adj.    [Ger.  maler-ttnck.  mnhler-ttock,    penny  piece,  a  two-penny  piece,  and  avenny  piece,    aniline  and  dry  arsenic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  to  170". 
!er=a  painter,  and  >tuck  =  &  stick.]    (Sec    Tho  name  is  derived  from  the  anthem  which  wns    It    forms    light-brown    crystals,  soluble    in  ether, 


from    ititili 
compound.) 

maul-stick,  mahl-stick,  *. 

Art:  A  round  staff,  three  or  four  feet  long,  taper- 
ing toward  one  end,  to  which  is  fastened  a  small 
ball,  covered  with  cotton  wool  and  soft  leather,  in 
order  that  the  canvas  may  not  be  injured  by  its 
T'--\  ing  upon  it.  Tho  stick  is  held  in  the  left  hand 
near  the  larger  extremity,  and  serves  as  a  rest  to 
the  right  hand  while  painting. 

maul,  r.  t.    [MACL  (!),«.] 

1.  To  beat,  to  bruise;  to  hurt  in  a  coarse,  cruel 
manner. 

2.  To  do  gross  injury  to  in  any  way ;  to  damage. 
"This  waa  the  time  to  maul  the  wretches." — Xacaulay: 

Hint.  F.tig.,  ch.  zvlil. 

maum, «.    [MALM.] 

maun,*.    [Seodef.]    Mast.    (Scotch.) 


no  name  is  derived  from  tne  anthem  which  wns  1 '.  forms  liglit-browii  crystals,  soluble  in  ether, 
sung  during  the  ceremony,  and  which  began  with  benzol,  and  alcohol;  insoluble  in  water.  Its  salts, 
the  words  Mandatum  nut-urn  (John  xiii.  34),  the  especially  the  acetate  and  hydrochloride, crystal- 
notion  being  that  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  a  ful-  lizo  readily,  forming  beautiful  crystals  of  a  greenish 
Oiling  of  this  command.  hue  and  metallic  luster.  Mau  vani  line  salts  are 


. 

"During  the  ceremony  waa  aung  the  anthem,  'A  new     soluble  jn  hot  or  acidulated  Water,  and  dye  silk  and 
mmaud  I  give  to  you,  that  ye  love  one  another,'  whence,     wool  tine  purple-red  tints. 


as  it  began  with  the  Latin  word  murirfci/um,  the  day  was 
called  Mttunittiy-Thurittav."— Ltntfarti:  Ilitt.  and  Antfij.  of 
flu  A.  S.  On  urea,  1.  'M. 

maun  na,  man  na,  «.  [So.  »iaun=mu$t,  and 
mi  imt.l  Must  not.  (Scotch.) 

"  Deacon,  folk  maurina  look  ower  nicely  at  what  king's 
head's  on't."—  Scott:  Out  Xaxnrring,  ch.  xzzil. 

mau  resque   (que  as  k),  a.    [MORESQUE.] 


mauve  (au  as  8),  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  =  mallow,  Lat. 
mulra.  So  called  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
color  of  the  flowers  of  the  mallow. J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  On/.  Lang.:   The  color  of  the  dye  described 
under  2. 

2.  Chemistry:  Aniline  purple,  or  Perkin's  purple. 
Tho  sulphate  of  th^e  base  mauveine  occurring  in 

nil  : 


Maur-Ist,  a.&i.    \  From  Lat.  Alaurta,  the  name    c".mm'>«:<> '"  crystalline ;  masses,  as  a  nnste,  and  in 
of  the  favorite  follower  of  St.  Benedict.!  solution.    It  is  soluble  m  water,  and  dyes  silk  and 

wool  a  beautiful  purple  color. 


A.  At  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 


"  I  doubt  we  maun  delay  your  journey  till  you  have  Men    Congregation  described  under  B. 


the  Laird."—  Scott:  Warrrley,  ch.  xzi. 
•miunqh,  «.    [Fr.  moncfc.]    [MANCH.] 

1.  <>ril.  Lang.:  A  loose  sleeve. 

2.  Heraldry:  A  manch  (q.  v.). 
•maunch,  r.t.    [  M  ANCH.] 

maund  (I),  'maunde,  «.   [A.  S.  mnnd,  mmd; 
Dut.  iiiiind.  |    A  liand-basket.    (Prov.) 

"A  thousand  favors  from  a  imiURff  she  drew." 

:  lover's  Complaint,  86. 


j}_  A»  »ulista»tir<  : 


purple  co 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  a  mauve  color, 
mauve   Ine  {au  as  S),  t.    [Eng.  mauve;  -ine.] 


Ecclet.  ct  Church  HM.  (pi.) :  Tho  members  of  the  Chem. :  Ci7H..4N4.    Tho  base  of  mauve  or  aniline 

Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  to  whom  literature  owes  purple,  and  the  earliest  known  aniline  color.  When 

thestately  tomes  known  as  "  Benedictine  Editions."  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  mixed 

The  Congregation  had  its  origin  iu  a  reform  of  the  with  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of  aniline  sulphate, 

Benedictines  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  a  precipitate  of    mauveine  sulphate  is  gradually 

century;  it  was  supported  by  Do  Rctz  and  after-  formed,  and  this,  on  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water 

ward  by  Richelieu,  and  in  1720  possessed  in  Franco  «ud  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  yields  the  free  base 

six  provinces,  containing  ISO  abbeys  and  priories,  mauveine.   It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  a  beautiful 


Among  the  most  celebrated  of   the  Maurists  are    violet  color. 

maund  (2),  «.    [Hind.  A  Pors.  mnii.]    In  the  East    Mabillon,  Martone,  Montfiiiicon.  the  founder  of  the 
Indies  a  measure  of  weight,  varying  in  different    science  of  archieology,  Ruinart,  Lami,  Le  Nonrri, 


With  i  acids  ^^  if  forms' 

Mnrtene,  Montfaiicon.  the  founder  of  the    possessing  a  cantbaridine-green  luster. 

' 


"A  very  canter,  I  sir,  one  that  m<iun>!» 
Upon  the  pan." 

Slni.l,  i,f  Xrwi,  11.  B. 


his  X,,tur,il  HMory  of  Brazil.} 
Hot.:  \  genus  of  I'nlms,  tribe  Cala 


mavis-skate,  May-skate, ». 
hyncut,  oni 


Hnt.:  \  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Calamoa?.     They 

are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America.        Ichthy. :  Raia  oiyrhvncut.  one  of  the  largest  of 
•maun -d«r,  r.  i.  A  I.  [Supposed  to  be  a  oomrpt.    ?'"'  '••»;•*••"•'•  fan-shaped.    .Some  species  rise  tot  ho    the  rays.     Dr.  (ieoi 
of  Fr.  »mudi>r  =  to  abuse,  to  use  bad  language.] 
A.  Inlrantilire: 
1.  To  grumble. 

"He  made  memany  vlslta,  mauiufer/nt/  as  If  I  had  done     the  sort   pith  furnishes  a  kind  of  sago.     _.  .     

him  a  discourtesy  in  leaving  such  an  opening."—  Wife.     Moriche.  or  Sea-palm,  andgrowsaloug  the  Amazon,  "Once  waa  I  guarded  with  marortlnl  bands." 

Orinoco,  4c.  LucHne  iv.  L 


I  lie  eaves  are  tan-shaped.    Borne  specie.  rlt«  to  the  the  rays.     Dr.  George  Johnston  measured  one  7  ft 

hpightof  HKior  even  ISO  feet.   Ihejim IMmurUia  9  in.  iu  length  by  8  ft.  3  in.  in  breadth.    (Yarnllt 

rniifrrii  is  made  into  a  kind  of  wine,  orwhat  in  the 

A.mld  be  called  "toddy."    The  outer  rind  of       •m»-TOr  -tlal  (tl  as  Bh),  a.    [Lat.  inn,i,rtiu*  = 

the  young  leaves  of  M.flfxuata  is  made  into  string;  pertaining  to  Mars;  Jfatx>r«=Mars.J    Martial,  war- 

tin- -nft   pitii  furnishes  a  kind  of  sago.    It  is  the  like. 


man:  Surgery. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     work,     who,     son; 


father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there:     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,  -  cure,     unite,     cflr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     as  =  e; 


marine;    g6,     p&t, 
ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 


maw 

maw  (1),  *mawe,  s.  [A.  S.  maga—tho  stomach; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  maatt;  Icel.  mayi;  Sw.  mage;  Dan. 
mare ;  Gor.  magen ;  0.  H.  Ger.  mago.] 

1.  The  stomach  of  the  lower  animals. 

"They  shall  give  unto  the  priest  the  shoulder,  and  the 
two  cheeks,  and  the  maw." — lieut.  zviii.  3. 

2.  Applied  to  the  stomach  of  human  beings  in 
contempt. 

"Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw." 
Hilton:  To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell. 

3.  The  crop  of  fowls. 

"  i , run i  vorouH  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a  mill  : 
their  maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and  softens  the 
grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  the  stomach." — 
Arbuthnot. 

*4.  Appetite,  inclination. 

"Unless  you  had  more  mawe  to  do  me  good." — Bfaum. 
dtFlet.  (Toad.) 

maw-bound,  a.    Costive. 

•maw  (2), «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  of  an 
old  game  at  cards.  It  was  played  with  a  piquet 
pack  of  thirty-six  cards  by  any  number  of  persons 
from  two  to  six. 

•maw  (3),  s.    [MEW  (!),«.]    A  sea-mew. 

•maw,  v.  t.    [Mow,  v.] 

riawk.  *mauk,  *mawke,  subst.  [A.  S.  madhek, 
rii<-<i<llt<  ;i  maggot,  from  Icel.  madhkr;  Dan.  mad- 
dik:  Norw.  makk,  madhek  is  a  dimin.  from  madha: 
Goth,  matha;  Dut.  &  Ger.  made  =  a  maggot.] 

[MOTH.] 

*1.  A  maggot. 

"Heo  cimis,  Angltci  mauke."—WHol>t:  Tol.  of  rocak., 
f.  ll«i. 

2.  A  slattern. 

maw  -kin, «.    [MALKIN.] 

•mawk-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  mawk;  •ing.']    Slatternly, 
•mawk   Ing-l? ,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  mawking;  -ly.\ 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  slatternly  manner, 

B.  As  adj. :  Slatternly,  tasteless,  disgusting. 
"To  place  much  piety  in  their  mawkinyly  plainness." 

— tip.  Taylor:  Artificial  HandaomeneKH,  p.  37. 

mawk'-Ish,  *mauk  -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  mawk;  -wA.] 

1.  Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing;  sickly,  nau- 
seous. 

"Like  a  faint  traveler  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a  man/tilth  froth." 

Adtiiaon-  Virgil;  Qforgioiv. 

2.  Sick  at  stomach,  squeamish. 

mawk  Ish-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  mawkish;  -fj/.l  In  a 
mawkish  manner;  so  as  to  cause  satiety  and  loath- 
ing. 

mawk  Ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.matrfcuA;  -n<?««.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mawkish ;  nauseousness. 

mawks,  s.  [MAWK.]  A  groat,  awkward,  ill- 
dressed  girl.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

maw -kjf,  a.    [Eng.  niawfc;  -•/.]    Maggoty. 

maw  met,  *mau  -met,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Maho- 
met.] [MAMMET.J 

*m&wm'-Un,  a.  [Eng.  maum,  malm=eott :;  -ish.1 
Foolish ;  soft.  (More  probably  a  misprint  for 
mawkish.) 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  nauseous,  mawminh  fortifications, 
for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual  finical  fop." — 
L'Efitrange, 

maw  -seed,  s.    [Eng.  maw,  B.,  and  seed.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  given  to  poppy-seed,  from 
its  being  used  as  a  food  for  cage  birds,  especially 
during  molting. 

2.  Hot. :  The  Opium  Poppy,  Papaver  somniferum. 
maw  -skin,  s.    [Eng.  maw  (1),  and  sJkm.]    The 

stomach   of   a   caff  prepared  for  making  cheese 
rennet.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

maw -w6rm,  *.  [Eng.  maw  (1),  s.,  and  worm.]  A 
popular  name  for  any  intestinal  worm  found  in  the 
maw,  or  stomach,  especially  Ascaris  vermicularis, 
sometimes  found  there,  though  its  appropriate 
habitat  is  the  rectum. 

"max  ».  [Said  to  be  for  marime,  and  meaning 
properly  the  best  gin.]  Gin.  (Slang.) 

"Treat 

Boxers  to  max  at  the  One  Tun  in  Jermyn  Street." 
/Jar/lam;  Ingoldaby  Legends;  Bagman's  Dog. 

max  II  -la  (pi.  max-Il'-lse),  «.  [Lat.=the  jaw- 
bone, the  jaw,  from  ma/a=the  cheek-bone,  the  jaw.] 

Anatomy : 

\.  Human  (pi.) :  Two  bones  of  the  face  -maxilla 
superior,  the  upper  jaw,  and  maxilla  inferior,  the 
lower  jaw  or  mandible.  [JAW.]  The  term  "  max- 
illa "  is  specially  applied  to  the  superior  maxillary 
bones,  except  the  incisor  part. 

2.  Comparative: 

(1)  In  vertebrata,  the  bone  corresponding  to  the 
superior  maxilla  in  man. 
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(2)  In  Arthropoda.  the  one  or  two  pairs  of  limbs 
next  the  mandibles  that  are  modified  as  jaws.  ( Hux- 
ley.) In  the  Crustacea  the  maxilhe  are  iu  front  of  the 
somites  forming  the  maxillipeds  and  behind  that 
somite  which  has  the  mandibles.  In  the  Arachnida 
there  is  a  pairof  maxilla?,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  jointed  appendage.  They  are  just  behind 
the  mandibles,  as  they  are  also  in  Insecta.  They 
are  the  inferior  pair  of  jaws,  and  are  furnished  with 
one  or  more  pairs  of  maxillary  palpi. 

max-Il-lar'-I-a,  ».  [Latin  maxillaris=perta(u- 
ing  to  the  jaw ;  so  named  because  the  column  and 
labellum  of  these  plants  somewhat  resemble  the 
maxilhe  or  jaws  of  some  animal.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Maxillar- 
KM, 

max-Il-lir'-I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Latin  mcurt7Iar(ta)  ,' 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Hot.:  A  family  of  orchids,  tribe  Vandow. 

max-ir-lar-y',  tmax-Il  -lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  max- 
ii?art8=belonging  to  the  jaw ;  >naxi'{(a=the  jaw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jaw. 

"The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substances  continued 
is  toward  the  head;  there  is  the  skull,  the  teeth,  and  the 
maxillary  bones." — Bacon:  .Vaf.  fltst.,  g  747. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  jaw-bone, 
maxillary-bone,  «. 
Anat. :  The  jaw-bone, 
maxillary-sinus,  s. 

Anat.:  A  largo  cavity  lying  above  the  molar 
teeth  and  below  the  orbital  palate,  communicating 
with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  Called  also 
the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

max-Il  -II  form,  a.  [Lat.  maxf»a=a  jaw-bone, 
and  forma= form,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  or 
form  of  a  cheek-bone. 

max-ir-lI-pSd,  max-Il  -ll-pede,  tuh*t.  [Lat. 
111"  i-illn  ;\  jaw,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  n  foot.] 

ZoOl.:  Foot-jaw.  The  limbs  in  the  Crustacea  and 
Myriopoda,  which  are  converted  into  masticatory 
organs.  There  are  three  pairs  in  the  lobster ;  iu  the 
Chilopoda  there  are  only  two  pairs,  of  which  the 
second  is  hooked,  and  perforated  for  the  discharge 
of  a  poisonous  fluid. 

max-Il-16-,  pref.  [Lat.  maxill(a)  =  a  jaw,  and  o 
connective.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  maxillre  (q.  v.). 

maxlllo-pharyngeal  space, «. 

Anat.:  A  triangular  interval  between  the  side  of 
the  pharynx  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  con- 
taining the  internal  carotid  artery,  internal  jugu- 
lar vein,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  pneumogastric, 
spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  nerves. 

maxillo-turbinal,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Turbinated  in  form  and  connected 
with  a  maxilla.    There  is  a  inaxillo-turbiiml  bone 
or  bones.    Called  also  the  Inferior  turbinated  bone 
(q.v.),or  the  Spongy  bone  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.  (pi.):  The  inferior  turbinated  bones, 
max  -Im,  'max  ime,  «.    [Fr.  maxime,  from  Lat. 

maxima,  fern.  sing,  of  mo-rtmu«=greatost,  from 
ma(/>iu#=great.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang.:  A  principle  generally  received  and 
admitted  as  true;  an  established  principle:  a  short 
and  concise  statement  of  an  important  truth ;  an 
aphorism,  a  proverb,  an  adage. 

"It  was  also  a  legal  maxim  that  a  living  man  could 
have  no  heir." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*2.  Music:  The  longest  note  formerly  used,  equal 

to  two  longs,  or  four  breves. 
Max  Im -I-an-Ists,, ».  pi.    [Seedef.] 
Eccles.  <£  Church  Hist.:  A  sect  of  Donatists  in 

the  fourth  century.    They  derived  their  name  from 

Maximianus,  their  leader. 

Max  I  mil  -I-an,  «.  [After  the  name  of  the  king.] 
A  Bavarian  gold  coin,  value  $3.37. 

max-I-mll-I-a'-na,  (!).«.  [A  feminine  form  of 
Lat.  Maximilianus= Maximilian.] 

Aitron. :  [  ASTEROID,  65.] 

max-I-mll-l-a -na,  (2),*.  [Named  after  Maxi- 
milian, Prince  of  Wied  Neuwied.] 

I  int.:  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Cocoes.  Maxi- 
miliana  regia  is  the  Inaja  palm  (q.  v.). 

*max'-I-mlst,  ».  [Eng.  maxim;  -ist.~]  One  who 
deals  much  in  maxims ;  a  maxim-monger. 

*max-Im-I-za'-tion,  ».  [English  maximiz(e); 
-afi'on.]  The  act  of  maximizing  or  raising  to  the 
highest  degree, 

tmax  -Im-lze,  v.  t.  [Lat.  maxim(tw)=grcatest; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  raise  or  increase  to  the  highest 
degree ;  to  make  as  great  as  possible. 

max  I  mum  (pi.  max  -I-ma),  s.  &  a.  [Latin 
neut.  sing,  of  nuij-i'»nw= greatest,  superlative  of 


May -duke 

A.  As  subtt. :  The  greatest  quantity  or  degree  at- 
tainable or  attained,  iu  any  given  case ;  opposed  to> 
minimum  (q. v.). 

H  Maxima  and  minima: 

Math.  *  Physics:  The  greatest  and  least  values 
of  a  variable  quantity.  A  function  of  a  single 
variable  is  at  a  maximum  state  when  it  is  greater 
than  both  the  state  which  immediately  precedes 
and  the  state  which  immediately  follows  it ;  and  it 
is  at  a  minimum  state  when  it  is  less  than  both  the 
state  which  immediately  precedes  and  the  state 
which  immediately  follows  it. 

B.  As  adj.:  The  greatest;  greatest  in  amount  or 
degree. 

maximum-barometer,  ».  A  barometer  having 
an  indicator  so  arranged  as  to  follow  the  movement 
of  the  mercury  up  to  the  highest  point  which  it 
may  reach,  and  there  remain  stationary  when  the 
mercury  recedes,  thus  showing  the  maximum 
height  of  the  column  and  consequent  maximum  of 
pressure  during  storms. 

maximum-thermometer,  s.  A  thermometer  ar- 
ranged to  register  the  highest  point  reached  be- 
tween observations.  [THERMOMETER.] 

max  He, ».  [Named  after  Max  Braun ;  suff.  -He 
(Jftn.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  supposed  by 
Laspeyres  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Now  shown  to 
bo  an  altered  leadhillito  (q.  y.).  Found  at  the  Mala- 
calzetta  mine,  Iglosias,  Sardinia. 

May  (l),  «Mal,  *Male  (1),  *Maye,  s.     LO.  Fr. 
Mai,  May ;  Fr.  Mai,  from  Lat.  Jfoi««=May,  as  the 
month  of  growth,  from  jfaia=the  goddess  of  in- 
crease or  growth,  from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  may- 
nus;  Eng.  may  (auxil.  verb).] 
1.  The  flfth  month  of  the  year. 
*2.  The  early  part  of  life ;  the  spring. 

*'HiB  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood." 

Shakfsp:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  V.  1. 

3.  A  familiar  name  for  hawthorn-blossom,  from 
its  appearing  about  the  end  of  May. 

TT  Several  spinpas  are  also  called  May.  Thus 
Italian  May  is  Spirmi  filipendnla. 

*4.  The  sports  of  May-day ;  May-games. 

May-apple, «. 

Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Podophyllum  pfltatmn,  a  ranun- 
culaceous  plant,  growing  in  New  Mexico.    It  is  a 
low  herbaceous    plant,   naving  the  white  flowers 
hidden  by  the  overshadowing  broad  leaves. 

2.  Passiflora    incarnata.      It   has   sweet-scented 
flowers,  variegated  with  purple.    The  fruit  is  of  the 
size  of  an  apple,  but  orange-colored,  with  a  sweet- 
ish, yellow  pulp. 

May-beetle,  s.  The  same  as  MAY-BTJO,  1.  (Haiti- 
well.) 

May-bird, «. 

Ornith.:  A  name  sometimes  given  in  Jamaica  to 
the  Wood-thrush  of  this  country.  Turdus  musteli- 
nus  of  Gmelin,  T.  melodus  of  Wilson  [WOOD- 
THRUSH],  which  visits  the  island  in  the  month  of 
May. 

May-blobs,  s. 

Hot.:  A  rural  name  for  Caltha  palustris,  the 
Marsh  marigold. 

May-bloom,  «.   The  bloom  of  the  hawthorn. 

[MAY  8.,  3.] 

May-bug,  s. 
Entomology  : 

1.  Mtlolontha  vulgaris,  the  Common  Cockchafer. 

2.  Lachnosterna  quercina,   a  lamellicorn  beetle, 
common  in  this  country, very  destructive  to  pasture- 
land.    The  larvae  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  grass  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  turf  may  be  completely 
peeled  off. 

May-bush, «.    The  hawthorn. 
May- chafer,  s. 

Enlom. :  The  cockchafer,  Melolontha  vulgaris. 
May-day,  s.    The  first  day  of  May,  on  which  day 
rural  festivities  were,  and  to  some  extent  still  are, 
celebrated  in  England,  and  on   which   the  May- 
queen  was  crowned. 

"  "Pis  as  much  impossible 
To  scatter  them,  as  'tis  to  moke  them  sleep 
On  Stay-day  morning." 

~    •       L:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  S. 


May-dew,  «.  The  dew  which  falls  in  May.  It  is 
popularly  credited  with  some  remarkable  qualities, 
as  to  have  great  virtue  in  bleaching  linen,  and  in 
preserving  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  face,  if 
gathered  early  on  May-day. 

May-drink,  ».  A  refreshing  drink,  well  known 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  under  the  name  of  Mai- 
wein,  or  Mai-trank.  It  consists  of  white  wine,  in 
which  aromatic  herbs  have  been  infused. 

May-duke,  «.  A  corruption  of  Medoe.  A  variety 
of  cherry  introduced  from  Medoc,  in  the  Gironde. 
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May-files,  «.  pi. 

Hutu in.:  Tin-  neuropterons  family  Ephemeridge, 
or  the  species  Ephemera  VMlgata. 

"  Ho  loves  the  Hay-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod-worm  or 
caddis." — Waltuni  Anglfr. 

Maj-flower,  <. 

1.  In  this  country  the  trailing  arbutus,  Epigcea 

2.  In  England,  the  hawthorn. 
"Mayflower,"  The,  ».   The  vessel  in  which  the 

Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  to  this  country.  The  follow- 
ing in  a  copy  of  the  covenant  agreed  upon  on  board 
the  Mayflower,  and  subscribed  to  at  Cape  Cod  on 
the  llth  Nov.,  1620: 

"In  the  name  of  God  Amen!  We  whoae  mime*  are 
under-written,  the  loyal  subjects  of  oar  dread  sovereign 
Lord,  Kintf  Jamea,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc., 
hare  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Christina  faith,  and  honor  of  our  King  and 
Country  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern 
parta  of  Virginia;  do  by  the*a  presents,  solemnly  and 
mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another 
covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil 
body  politic  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  furthermore  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue 
hereof  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitution)!,  and  offices  from  time  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thought  moat  mete  and  convenient  for 
the  general  good  of  the  colony;  unto  which  we  promise 
all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witness,  whereof, 
we  have  hereto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Gape  Cod,  the 
llth  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sover- 
eign Lord,  King  James  of  England,  France  and  Ireland, 
the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Fifty-fourth,  Anno 
Domini,  16-01." 

May-game,  *.  Games,  sports,  or  diversions  cele- 
brated in  KiiKlund  OD  May-day. 

tMay-garland,  a.  A  garland  of  flowers  carried 
from  house  to  house  by  groups  of  Children,  in  rural 
districts  in  England,  on  May-day. 

•May-lady,  s.    The  same  as  MAYKJUKF.N  (4.  v.). 

May-lily, «. 

Bot. :  The  lily  of  the  valley,  Convallaria  majalit. 

•May-lord,  .-•.  A  youth  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  village  sports  on  May-day  (Browne:  Brit. 
Posf.  ,8.5).  Fletcher's  account  is  slightly  different. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  does  not  appear,  but 
Hampson  (Medii  CEri  Kal.,  i.  262)  thinks  that  as 
"  probably  the  rural  festivities  were  superintended 
by  the  principal  villager  and  his  wife,  the  elective 
lord  and  lady  of  the  May  represented  these  per- 
sons." 

May-morn,  «. 

1.  Lit. :  The  morning  of  May-day. 

*2.  Fig. :  Freshness,  vigor. 

"My  liege 

Is  In  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
Bipe  for  exploits.  Stiakettp.:  Henry  V    i.  2. 

May-pole, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pole  wreathed  or  adorned  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  round  which  the  youths  and 
maidens  of  the  village  danced  on  May-day. 

2.  Bot. :  Agave  americana. 
May-thorn, «. 

Bot. :  The  hawthorn.  So  named,  perhaps,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  blackthorn,  which  flowers 
nearly  a  month  earlier. 

May-queen,  «.  A  young  woman  selected  for  her 
beauty  to  act  as  queen  or  directress  of  the  games 
on  May-day. 

May-weed,  'Male-weed, «. 

Botany : 

1.  AnthemU  cotula,  called  also  Manila  cotula. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  sheds  its  seeds  before  the 
corn  is  reaped,  so  as  to  become  a  troublesome  weed, 
but  with  proper  rotation  of  crops  it  can  be  dealt 
with. 

"The  Male-weeil  doth  burne,  and  the  thistle  doth  treat." 

Tufier. 

Z.  [MAYDEWEED.1 

If  Stinking  May-weed  is  Matricaria  chamomilla. 

May-wort,  ». 

Bot.:  Crosswort,  Galiumcruciata  or  rrurialum. 

•may  (2),  'male  (2).  rubit.  [A.  S.  vtag=a  maid 
(q.  v.).J  A  maid,  a  girl,  a  young  woman. 

"Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  f  aire  may." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  0,271. 

may,  v.  i.  [MAY  (1),  ».]  To  celebrate  the  festivi- 
ties of  May.  (Only  used  now  in  the  phrases  to  go 
a-muyinij,  to  bo  a-mnyimj.) 

"See!  see!  oh  see !  who  here  La  come  a-nmylna." 

Ben  Jonaon,  s.  13. 

may,  *mal,  auxil.  v.  (pa.  t.  might,  *mighte, 
*m(fu<iht).  [A.  S.  mufiran=to  bo  able;  ic  mvey  =  l 
may  or  can,  pa.  t.  ic  uiihte :  O.  Sax.  muytui;  ik  mag 

I  may,  pa.  t.  mahta;  led.  mega;  ek  ma~I  may, 
pa.  t.  '•/;  Miltli;  Dut.  mugm;  ic  mag—\  may,  pa.  t. 
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ikmofit;  Dan.  ic  man— I  may,  pa.  t.  maatte;  Sw. 
ma,  pa.  t.  matte;  Ger.  mogen;  ich  mag  =  l  may, 
pa.  t.  mochte;  Goth,  mttgan;  ikmao—1  may,  pa.  t. 
ik  mahta.  From  the  same  root  as  Lit.  maqnu»= 
great,  ntactut—  honored  j  Sansc.  mu/i=to  honor.] 
An  auxiliary  verb,  denoting — 

1.  Subjective  power,  ability,  or  might. 

"I  am  coming  on 
To  venge  me  as  I  may."     Shakcip.:  Henry  V ,  I.  2. 

11  In  this  sense  almost,  if  not  quite,  obsolete,  its 
place  being  taken  by  can;  may  being  reserved  for 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  something  regarded  as 
possibly  true  or  likely  to  happen. 

2.  Permission,  opportunity,  or  liberty  offered. 

"  There  thoa  maytt  brain  him." 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  til.  2. 

3.  Possibility  with  contingency ;  synonymous  with 
the  adverb  perhaps. 

"A  score  of  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds." — Shakeap.: 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  lii.  2. 

4.  Opportunity ;  moral  power. 

"For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language 
that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord." — 
Zephanlah  III.  9. 

5.  Used  to  avoid  too  great  bluntness  in  putting  a 
question,  or   as  suggesting  a  doubt  whether  the 
person  addressed  is  able  to  answer  it  definitely. 

"  Who  mtght  be  your  mother?  " 

Shakrip.:  As  You  Like  It,  lit.  6. 

6.  Desire,  wish,  as  in  prayer,  benediction,  impre- 
cation, and  the  like. 

"Long  maytt  thou  live." 

8halittp.i  Klchard  III.,  i.  3. 

7.  Concession. 

"  Though  what  he  learns  he  speaka  and  may  advance 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance." 

i; .p.-:  Moral  Essays,  i.  3. 

may-be,  adv.,  a.  A  s. 

A.  At  adv. :  Perhaps,  possibly,  probably,  perad- 
vonture. 

"Jfap-oe  he  tells  you  true." 
Stiaktip.:  Merry  ICii-M  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 
*B.  As  adj.:  Possible  but  uncertain. 
"  'Tia  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give  ; 
Then  add  thoae  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live." 

Hryitex:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  293. 

•C.  At  tubtt. :  A  possibility,  a  probability. 

may'-ac, ».    [MAYACA.] 

Hut.  (pi.) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Mayaceee 
(q.  v.). 

may'-a-ca,  ».  [Named  by  Aublet.  Probably  a 
native  Guiauan  word.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  order 
Mayaceea  (q.  v.). 

may-a  -c,S-8B,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mayac(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«ce.] 

Bot. :  Mayacs,  an  order  of  Endogcns,  tribe  Xyri- 
dalcs.  it  consists  of  moss-li  ko  plants,  with  narrow 
leaves  and  small  white,  pink,  or  violet  flowers, 
creeping  over  damp  places.  Spiral  vessels,  chiefly 
in  the  flower  stalks ;  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens, 
three;  anthers,  one-celled;  ovary,  one-celled,  with 
throe  parietal  placentae.  Fruit,  a  membranous  cap- 
suie,  covered  by  the  permanent  sepals  and  petals, 
one-celled,  three-valved.  Found  in  marshes  in 
America.  Only  one  known  genus;  species  four. 
(Lindley.) 

mayde    weed,  «.    [Eng.  mayde,  obsolete  form  of 
maid,  and  weed.] 
Bot. :  Pyrethrvm parthenium. 
1i  Red  Maydeweed  : 
Bot.;  Adonis  autumnalit, 

imay'-er,  t.  [Eng.  May,  s. ;  -«r.]  One  who  keeps 
May-day  with  its  old  customs  and  festivities. 
"  On  the  Mayers  deign  to  smile." 

Sung,  in  Ilane'i  Every  Day  Book,  11.  286. 

may  -hap,  eon}.  [Eng.  may,  v.,  and  luni,  v.] 
Perhaps,  peradventurc,  possibly. 

niiiy    liem, «.    [MAIM.] 

Law :  Maiming  any  person  by  depriving  them  of 
the  use  of  any  of  their  members  that  are  necessary 
for  them  to  properly  protect  themselves. 

May -hill, «.    [Seedef.] 
Oeog.:  A  hill  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 
Mayhill-sandstone,  «. 

Oeol. :  A  sandstone  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  The 
same  as  UPPER  LLANDOVEKY  (q.  v.).  (Murchison.) 

May  -Ing,  8.    Observing  May-day  festivities. 

May-nas, ».  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  native 
name.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Maynas  resin, «. 

Chem.:  CuHi8Oj(7).  A  resin  extracted  by  incis- 
ion from  Catophyllum  calaba,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
plains  of  the  Orinoco.  When  purified,  it  crystallizes 
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In  beautiful  fine  yellow  crystals.  Specific  gravity, 
1-12.  It  acts  as  an  acid,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  other,  and  oils.  It  melts  at  1(J6'  to  a  trans- 
parent glass. 

m&y'-nS-a,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  Lat- 
inized from  a  proper  name.] 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  Anacanthi,  family  Lycodid» 
(q.  v.).  It  is  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

may-8r,  *maire,  'major,  *meire,  *meyre,  t. 
[Fr.  maire,  from  Lat.  majarem,  ace.  of  major  = 
greater  ...  a  superior.]  The  chief  magistrate 
of  a  city  or  borough ;  the  chief  officer  of  a  municipal 
corporation. 

"  And  there  in  the  east  ende  of  the  hall  where  the  maire 
kepeth  the  hustintrea,  the  maire  and  all  the  aldermen 
aaueiubled  about  him." — Sir  T.  Store:  Workes,  p.  61. 


greatly  that  they  in  time  became  the  real  rulers  of 
the  country,  and  ultimately,  in  A.  D.  752,  the  then 
mayor  of  the  palace,  Pepin  the  Short,  procured  the 
deposition  of  Childeric  IV.  and  his  own  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  founding  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty. 

•may'-o'r-al,  a.  [Eng.  mayor;  -a!.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  mayor. 

"Sir  Peter  Laurie,  afterwards  of  aldermantc  and  even 
mayoral  celebrity." — Carlyle:  Hemlniscencea,  i.  217. 

may  -5r  al  tjf,  «.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
majoralitas,  from  major  =  greater  ...  a  supe- 
rior.] The  office  of  a  mayor ;  the  time  during  which 
a  mayor  holds  office. 

may -5r-Sss, 'may-reas, «.  [Eng.  mayor;  -es».] 
The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

"To  ride  in  a  fine  gilt  coach  and  six, 
Like  her  worship  the  Lady  .Vaj/'r«««." 

lloodt  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

•miy-dr-lSt, «.  [English  mayor :  -let.}  A  petty 
mayor. 

"The  patriotic  mayor  or  maynrlet  of  the  village." — 
Carlyle:  French  Kerol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

may -tSn-uB,  ouo»f.  [Latinized  by  Molina  from 
muifefi,  the  Chilian  name  of  one  species.] 

lint.:  A  genus  of  Celastracea?,  tribe  Euonymetp. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  found  in  South 
America.  Maytenus  chtltnsis  is  highly  astringent. 

Maz    a  gan,  .-•.    [Seedef.] 
Geog. :  A  fortified  seaport  town  of  Morocco. 
Mazagan-bean,  g. 

Hort. :  An  early  variety  of  the  common  garden 
beau  (Faba  vulgarit),  brought  from  near  Mazagan. 

ma  za  ma,  t.    [Native  name.] 
Zoology : 

1.  The  generic  name  adopted  by  DnlTrm  for  all  the 
Mexican  species  of  the  gonus  Cerrus.    In  this  ho 
was  followed  by  Raflnesque.    F.  Cnvier  applied  the 
name  to  his  Cerrut  campettrU.    (D'Orbiqny.) 

2.  Mazama  montana  (Ord)(  Aplocerus  montanus 
(Baird).  popularly  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
(io.it,   though  it  is  not  a  goat,  nor  is  its  home, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  the 
detatchod  chains  that  occupy  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
that  range.     The   horns   are  thick,  conical,  and 
recurved ;  the  hair  white,  long,  ana  thick  on  the 
shoulders,  throat,  sides,  and  tail;  the  under  hair 
soft  and  silky,  the  general  appearance  resembling 
that  of  a  large  sheep.    One  was  shot  in  1822,  having 
a  girth  of  7  feet  3H  inches,  and  measuring  5  feet 
In1,  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.   Its 
weight  was  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds. 
(An  excellent  description  of  this  animal  will  be 
found  in  the  Century  Magazine,  Dec.  1884,  pp.  193- 
203.) 

•max  -an,  «.    [Gr.  maza.]    (See  extract.) 
"Their  moat  monatrons  mass,  or  mammetrous  moxan, 

which  atgnineth  bread  or  feeding." — Bate:  Select  ft'urto, 

p.  165. 

maz-ard  (1),  *maz  -zard,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  mazer=&  bowl.] 
•1.  The  head,  the  skull. 

"  And  [they],  when  fluahed  with  wine  and  luck. 
Scored  '  Charleys '  o'er  the  matard." 

London  Punch. 

2.  A  kind  of  black  cherry,  esteemed  for  making 
cherry  brandy.  It  is  Ceratut  avium. 

"  Red  quarrenders  and  mazard  cherries." — C.  Klngsley: 
Westward  Ho!  ch.  i. 

•maz'-ard  (2), «.   (.MAZEB.] 

•maz'-ard,  v.  t.  [MAZABO  (1),  ».]  To  knock  on 
the  head ;  to  brain. 

"If  I  had  not  been  «  spirit,  I  had  been  mazardtd," — 
Ben  Jontont  Sta»quen  at  Court. 

•miz  -ar-ln,  *miz  -Sr-In,  ».  [MAZER.]  A  drink- 
ing vessel. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     w£t,     here,     camel,    h9r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pit, 
or,     w»re,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     sin;     mate.     cnb.     cUre,     unite,     ciir,     rttle,     fdU;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mazanne 

mazarine,  s.  4  a.    [After  Cardinal  Mazarin.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  deep-blue  color. 

"  The  sky  above  was  a  bright  mazarine." 

Bfirham:  Inguldsby  Legends;  St.  Komwold. 

2.  A  particular  mode  of  dressing  fowls. 
*a.  A  gown,  probably  of  a  mazarine  color. 

"Bring  my  silver*d  mazarine." 

Aiateu:  New  Bath  Guide,  let.  ll. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
Cardinal  Mazarin. 

2.  Of  a  deep  blue  color. 

Mazarine  Bible,  subst.  An  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  discovered  in  tho  library  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin. It  was  from  this  that  JohnGuttenberg,  between 
1450  and  1455,  printed  the  first  book  in  the  produc- 
tion <>f  which  cut  metal  types  were  used. 

mazarine-gown,  s.  The  gown  of  mazarine  blue 
worn  by  a  common  councilman.  [MAZARINE,  ft.] 

Maz  de  an,  adj.  [MAZDEISM.]  Pertaining  or 
ri'lating  to  Mazdeism,  or  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians. 

Maz  de  Is,m,  subst.  [From  Ahur6-Mazdao= 
Hi  11  in  u><  I ,  tho  good  god  of  tho  Persian  system,  from 
Zend  ahur=lord,  and  mazda.  as  adj.  =  wise;  as 
subst.  =  «  sage;  Fr.  mazd^isme.] 

Religions:  A  name  for  Zoroastrianism  (q.  v.). 

maze,  *mase,  subst.  [A  word  of  Scandinavian 
origin  ;  cf.  Norw.  mos««/=to  fall  into  a  slumber,  to 
lose  one's  senses ;  Icel.  mcwa=to  chatter,  to  prattle ; 
Sw.  dial.  ma«a=(l)  to  warm,  (2)  to  bask,  (3)  to  be 
slow  or  lazy ;  m<M=slow,  lazy ;  Eng.  amaze.] 

1.  A  labyrinth ;   a  confusing  and    puzzling  net- 
work, or  intricacy  of  winding  and  turning  paths  or 
passages. 

"It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals,  at  last. 
Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale." 

Thomson :  Summer,  606. 

2.  A  puzzle,  an  intricacy. 

"  The  vast  and  intricate  maze  of  Continental  politics." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Confusion  of  thought ;  uncertainty,  perplexity. 

"Others    .    .    .    reason'd  high    .    .    . 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  560. 

'maze,  *mase,  v.  t.  &  i.   [MAZE,*.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bewilder,  to  amaze,  to  confuse,  to 
confound. 

"A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs." 

Shakesp.i  Uenru  VI.,  PI.  I.,  iv.  1 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  bewildered,  to  wander  in  mind, 
•mazed,  *mased,  aay.    [MAZE,  v.]    Bewildered, 

confused,  confounded,  perplexed. 

"Many  mated  considerings  did  throng 
And  press'd  in  with  this  caution." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*mi2    ed  ness,     'mas.    ed  nesse,    s.    [English 
iiKi-ii;    -iii-xii.]     Tho   quality   or   state    of    being 

amazed,  or  in  a  maze;  bewilderment,  confusion, 

perplexity. 

*maze'-f til,  a.  [Eng.  maze; -/u((0.]  Bewilder- 
ing, perplexing,  causing  bewilderment. 

*maz  -Sr.'mas.  -Sr,  s.  [So  called  from  being 
made  of  maple,  which  is  a  spotted  wood;  M.  H. 
Ger.  HI  use;  O.  H.  Ger.  »iu«<i  =  a  spot;  cf.  Icel. 
m6surr=a  maple-tree,  spot-wood,  mosurr-bolli—a 
mazer-bowl,  and  Dut.  moser=a  knot  in  a  tree.]  A 
large  cup  or  drinking  vessel. 

"'Bring  here,'  hesaid,  '  the  mazers  four, 
My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore.'  " 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  34. 

maz  -l-lf,  adv.  F.Eng.  mazy;  -ly.J  Inamazyor 
winding  manner ;  with  perplexity  or  confusion. 

maz  I  ness,  s.  [Eug. mazy, '-ness."]  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  mazy  ;  perplexity. 

ma  z6>l5g -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  mazology;  -cal.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  mazology. 

ma  zdl  -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  mazolog(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  mazology. 

ma  zSl'-A-gy1,  «.  [Gr.  mazos=the  breast,  and 
/ooos=a  discourse.]  That  department  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 

ma  zflr   ka,  ma  zour   ka,  s.    [Pol.] 

1.  A  Polish  dance  of  lively  grotesque  character, 
the  music  of  which  is  in  i  or  J  time  with  a  peculiar 
rhythm.    It  is  generally  performed  by  four  or  eight 
pairs  of  dancers,  is  popular  in  Germany  as  well  as 
in  Poland.    The  mazurka,  like  the  waltz,  has  been 
treated  in  a  classical  manner,  notably  by  Chopin. 

2.  The  music  written  for  such  a  dance. 

maz  -f,  a.  [Eng.  niaz(e);  -s/.]  Having  tho  char- 
acter or  qualities  of  a  maze;  involved,  winding, 
perplexing,  intricate. 

"Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  St. 
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*maz'-zard, «.    [HAZARD.] 
H.  D.    An  abbreviation  for: 

1.  Mxl.:  Medicince  doctor —Hactot  of  Medicine. 

2.  Mus.:  Mano  destra,  or  main  droi<e  =  the  right 
hand. 

m6,  *mee,  per.  pro».  [I.]  [A.  3.  me,  mee;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  mu ;  Icel.  mfr  (dat.),  mik  (ace.) ;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  miii;  Goth.  71110  (dat.),  mil.-  (ace.);  Oer.  mir 
(dat.),  mich  (ace.) ;  Corn,  me,  mi:  Bret,  me;  Ir., 
Gael.  &  Wei.  mi;  Lat.  mihi  (dat.),  me  (ace.) ;  Gr. 
/»"/.  emoi  (dat.),  me,  erne  (ace.) ;  Sansc.  mahyam, 
me  (dat.).  mdm,  md  (acc.).J  The  dative  and  accus- 
ative of  the  first  personal  pronoun.  As  a  dative  it 
is  still  used  (I)  after  verbs  of  giving  or  handing 
over,  Ac. ;  as,  give  me  the  book=give  the  book  to 
me;  sell  me  the  book,  grant  me  leave,  4c. ;  (2)  after 
certain  interjections;  as,  woe  is  me=woe  is  tome; 
(3)  to  express  an  indirect  object;  as,  shoot  me  the 
hare  =  shoot  the  hare  for  me;  (4)  in  the  compound 
impersonal  verb:  methinks=it  seems  tome,  So  also 
as  an  expletive ;  as, 

"Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate,  and  rap  me  well." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
In  older  English  we  find  the  dative  construed  before 
the  verb  to  be,  and  an  adjective ;  as,  me  were  leof= 
it  would  bo  lief  to  me ;  tracesof  which  construction 
are  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare ;  as,  "  me  had 
rather."  (Richard  ///,  iii.  3.) 

*me,  indef.  pron.  [From  men,  by  the  falling  away 
of  n.J  Ono,  people,  persons. 

*mea'-c8ck,  *mea  cock,  n.&s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  perhaps  from  meek,  a.,  with  dimiu.  suff.  -ocfr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Spiritless,  pusillanimous,  cowardly, 
tamo,  effeminate. 

B.  As  subit. :  A  spiritless,  effeminate,  or  timorous 
fellow ;  a  coward. 

"  Fools  and  meacocks, 
To  endure  what  you  think  tit  to  put  upon  'em." 

Beaum.  tt  Flet.:   Wild  (Jooae  Chase,  v.  i. 

mead  (l).  *mede  (l),  *meth,  'metlie,  «.  [A.  S. 
medu,  meodu,  medo,  meodo;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mede; 
Icel.  mjodhr;  Daa.miOd;  Svf.mjOdh:  Ger.  meth; 
O.  H.  Uer.  meto;  Welsh  medd;  Lith.  middu»  = 
mead,  media  =  honey;  Russ.  med';  Gr.  methy  =  an 
intoxicating  drink;  Sansc.  madhu=(a.)  sweet,  («.) 
honey,  sugar.) 

1.  A  kind  of  fermented  liquor  made  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  honey  in  three  of  boiling  water,  flavor- 
ing it  with  spices,  and  adding  a  portion  of  ground 
malt  and  a  piece  of  toast  dipped  in  yeast,  and  suf- 
fering the  whole  to  ferment. 

2.  A  drink  composed  of  syrup  with  sarsaparilla, 
or  other  flavoring  matter,  and  water,  ana  some- 
times impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

mead  (2),  *mede  (2), ».  [A.  S.  mcfed,  from  mdwan 
=  to  mow,  and  thus  allied  to  math  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Ger. 
mahd—a  mowing;  M.  H.  Ger.  mdt=a  mowing,  a 
crop,  a  mead,  mate,  matte=a  meadow;  Swiss  matt 
=  a  meadow,  in  compound  place  names,  as  ZermaM, 
Ac.]  The  same  as  MEADOW  (q.  v.).  Seldom  used 
except  in  poetry. 

"From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray." 

Thornton:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  9. 

mead  6w,  *med-dow,  *med-ew,  »med-ow,  s. 
[A.  S.  ma  iiV.  |  A  level  tract  of  land  under  grass, 
and  generally  mown  for  hay ;  grassland ;  low-lying, 
level  land  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake,  but  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  produce  herbage  of  asuperiorquality. 
In  this  country  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  the 
low  ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers  formed  of  rich 
mold,  or  alluvial  soil.  In  the  Western  States  these 
lands  are  known  as  bnttum-tand  or  bottom. 

meadow-beauty, ». 

Bot.:  Rhexia,  a  genus  of  Melastomacea?,  consist- 
ing of  low  herbs.  Called  also  Deer-grass. 

meadow-brown, «. 

Etitom.:  A  butterfly,  Hipparchia  janira,  of  a 
dull-brown  color.  The  male  has  a  fulvous  ring, 
with  a-black  spot  and  a  white  center;  the  female 
a  fulvous  patch.  Expansion  of  wings,  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches ;  flight  slow ;  larva  green, 
with  a  white  stripeon  each  side;  feeding  on  grasses. 

meadow-clover, ». 

Hot. :  A  name  for  the  common  purple  clover,  Tri- 
folium  pratense. 

meadow-crake,  meadow-gallinule, s. 
Ornlth. :  Crex  pratensis,  the  Corn-crake  or  Land- 
rail. 

meadow-cranesblll,  s.    [MEADOW-OEBANICM.J 

meadow-crowfoot, s. 

Bot.:  Any  species  of  Ranunculus  growing,  as  sev- 
eral do.  in  meadows.  The  Upright  Meadow-crow- 
foot is  Ranunculus  acris. 

meadow  fox-tall, «. 

Bot. :  Alopecurus  pratensis. 

meadow-gallinule,  s.    [MEADOW-CRAKE.! 


meager 

meadow-geranium,  meadow-cranesblll, «. 
Bot.:  Geranium  pratense:  named  more  fully  the 
Blue  Meadow-geranium  or  Cranesbill.    It  has  large 
purple  flowers  and  multipartite  hairs, 
meadow-grass, «. 

Bot.  tt  Agric.:  The  genus  Poa,  and  specially  Poa 
trivialis. 

meadow-land,  .«.  Meadows;  grassland  goner- 
ally. 

"Across  broad  mra(t<*ic-l<i>i<l.i 
Rise  the  blue  Franoonian  mountains." 

LonyfelloiP:  Nuremberg. 

meadow-lark, «. 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  in  this  country  to  Slur- 
nella  (formerly  .{linnln\  magna.  It  is  dark-brown 
above  and  yellow  below.  It  is  found  in  the  open 
fields.  It  is  now  placed  with  the  orioles. 

"  Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whirr 
Of  meadotc-tarkf"  Longfellow:  Poet's  Tale. 

meadow-mouse,  ». 

Zoology :  Arvicota  riparius,  distributed  over  tho 
greater  part  of  this  country. 

meadow-ore,  s.    Bog-iron  ore, 

meadow-parsnip,  8. 

Hal.:  A  plant  of  the  genus  Thaspinm.    (Gray.) 

meadow  pepper-saxifrage,  s.  [MEADOW-SAXI- 
FRAGE.] 

meadow-pink,  s. 

Bot.:  Dianthus  armeria.    [DEpTFORD-praK.] 

meadow-pipit,  meadow-titling,  s. 

Ornith.:  Alauda  pratensis,  the  Titlark  (q.  v.). 

meadow-queen,  s.    [MEADOW-SWEET.] 

meadow-rue,  >. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Thalictrum  (q.  v.).  Three  are 
British,  the  Common  Meadow-rue  (Thalictrum fla~ 
vum).  Lesser  Meadow-rue  (T.  minus),  and  tho  Al- 
pine Meadow-rue  (T.  alpinum).  Many  others  are 
cultivated  in  gardens,  being  ornamental  in  a  bor- 
der or  a  shru  bbery. 

meadow-saffron,  «. 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Colchicum,  and  specially  Col- 
chicum  autumnate.    The  roots  are  poisonous. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  fresh  corm  and  the.  seeds  of  Col- 
chicum are  cathartic,  emetic,  diuretic,  and  chola- 
goguo.    They  are  used  in  gout,  acutu  rheumatism, 
dropsy,  and  obstinate  skin  diseases. 

meadow-sage,  8. 

Bot. :  Salvia  pratensis. 

meadow-saxifrage,  meadow  pepper-saxi- 
frage, «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Seseli,  which  is  not  a  real  saxi- 
frage, but  an  umbelliferous  plant. 

meadow-sweet,  «. 

Bot. :  Spiraea  ulmaria.  ('ailed  also  Mead-sweet, 
Meadow-sweet,  Meadow-queen,  and  Queen  of  the 
Meadows.  [Srn:  r  \.  | 

meadow-titling, ».    [MEADOW-PIPIT.] 

mfiad -6w  8r,  «.  [Eng.  meadow;  -er.]  One  who 
waters  meadow-lands  to  increase  or  preserve  thoir 
verdure. 

.  mSad  -6w-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  meadow,  and  wort.} 
[MEADOW-SWEET.] 

m$ad  -6w-f,  a.  [Eng.  meadow;  -y.']  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  meadow ;  resembling  meadow. 

"Thy    .    .     .    breasts,  which  in  their  meadowy  pride 
Are  branch'd  with  rivery  veines  meander-like  that 
glide."  Drayton:  Polyolblon,  a.  10. 

mead  sweet,  subst.  [Eng.  mead  (2),  and  sweet.] 
[MEADOW-SWEET.] 

m«ad'-w8rt,  subst.  [Eng.  mead  (2),  and  wort.] 
[MEADOW-SWEET.] 

mea'-gSr,  me>  -gre  (greas  g8r),  'meagre,  adj. 
[Fr.  maiore  =  thin,  from  Lat.  macrum,  accus.  of 
macer=thin ;  Icel.  magr;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  mager; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  magro.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lean ;  wanting  flesh  ;  thin. 

"Thou  art  so  lean  and  meager  waxen  late, 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 

2.  Poor,  hungry;  destitute  of  richness,  fertility, 
or  productiveness ;  barren. 

"  Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 
Kequir'd  a  Sabbath  year  to  mend  the  meager  soil." 
Dri/den.    (Toad.) 

3.  Poor,  mean,  insignificant,  scanty. 

"The  meager  abridgements  of  Floras,  Entropins,  and 
Aurelins  Victor  furnish  our  only  means  of  comparison." 
—Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Bill.  (1866),  ii.  363. 

mea-g8r,  *mea -gre  (gre  as  g8r), v.  t.  [MEA- 
GER, a.]  To  make  meager,  lean,  or  thin. 

"  His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  maid 
Ateagered  his  look." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphose*  xL 


boll,    bfiy;     pout,    Jo"wl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.   ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tion,     -slou  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


meagerly 


mea  -gir  If,  m$a  gre  ly  (gre  a*  gSr), 
fmaa.  wuager  ;  -/;/.)    In  a  meager  or  poor  manner; 
poorly,  feebly,  thinly,  sparsely. 
"O  physick's  power,  which  (some  say)  hath  restrain'd 
Approach  of  death,  alas!  thou  heli>est  BMa00rly.n 

Siitney:  Arcadia,  iv. 

mea  g?r  nSss,  mea  gre  ness  (gre  as  ger  >,  «. 
[Eng.  mni'ier;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meager  or  thin  ; 
leanness,  thinness  ;  want  or  absence  of  flesh. 

"Many  a  burning  sun  haa    .    .    .    stampt  a  meagerness 
Upon  my  figure." 

Beaum.  if  Flet.  :  Island  Princess,  iv.  1. 

2.  Poorness,  barrenness  ;  want  of  fertility  or  rich- 
ness. 

3.  Scantiness,  insignificance,  poorness. 

"  But  Poynlngs  (the  better  to  make  compensation  of 
the  meai/ernesse  of  his  service  in  the  warren,  by  acts  of 
peace)  called  a  parliament."—  Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  138. 

•meak,  "meake,  s.  [A.  S.  mece=a  sword.]  A 
hook  with  a  long  handle. 

"A  meake  for  the  pease,  and  to  awing  up  the  brake." 
Tusser:   Husbandry. 

-meal,  *-mele,  tuff.  [A.  S.  nurium:  dat.pl.  of 
rnttt,  a  portion.)  A  suffix  denoting  division  into 
portions  or  parts  ;  as,  limb-meat  —  limb  by  limb, 
parcel-»wa/  =  bit  by  bit,  piece-»«;aJ=piece  by  piece. 
[MEAL  (!),«.] 

meal  (1),  *mele  (!),«.  [A.  S.  m<*/=(l)  time,  (2) 
a  portion  of  food;  cogu.  with  Dut.  maal=(l)  time, 
(2)  amoal;  Icel.  mdl—(l)  a  measure,  (2)  time,  1:11  a 
meal:  Dan.  muaf=measure,  dimension;  maaltid  = 
(mealtime)  a  meal;  Sw.  md<=measure,  the  size, 
meal;  Goth.  m«/=time,  season  ;  Ger.  man/  =  a  meal  ; 
iiinl  n  time.  From  the  same  root  as  mete,  v.]  A 
portion  of  food  taken  at  one  of  the  regular  or  cus- 
tomary times  of  eating;  a  repast;  an  occasion  of 
taking  food.  [-HEAL,  tuff.] 

"A  rude  and  hasty  meal  was  set  before  the  numerous 
guests."  —  Macaiilny:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

meal-time,  *meal-tlde,  «.  The  ordinary  or 
customary  time  of  taking  food. 

"The  morrow  came,  and  nighen  gan  the  time 
OJ  meal-tide." 

Chaucer:  Trotlus  and  Cresselde,  bk.  ii. 
mSal  (2),  *mele  (2),  «.  [A.  S.  ,/«./••.  melu  (genit. 
melewes)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nn-t-1  ;  Icel.  tnjol.  im't; 
Dan.  meet;  Sw.  mjOl;  Ger.  meM,  from  the  root  mat, 
seen  in  Icel.  mala,  Goth,  tnnlnn  ,  O.  H.  Ger.  ma2an=- 
to  grind  ;  Wei.  mala,  Lat.  moln.  Eng.  mil/.] 

1.  The  edible  portion  of  grain,  as  of  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  pease,  pulse    of    various   sorts,  Ac., 
ground  into  a  fine  p^owder  or  Hour.    Fifteen  pounds 
of  oat-grain  yield  eight  of  meal. 

2.  Any   powdery  substance  resembling  meal  or 
flour. 

meal-ark,  s.    A  chest  or  box  for  holding  meal. 
meal-beetle,  s. 

Entom.  :  Tenebrio  molitor,  the  larva  of  which  is 
the  meal-worm  (q.  v.). 
meal-berry,  ». 
lint.:  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi, 
meal-house,  'meale-nouse,  s.   A  place  where 
meal  is  stored. 

"  The  pastire,  meale-house,  and  the  roome 
Whereas  the  coles  do  ly." 

Breton:  Forte  of  Fansie,  p.  16. 

meal-man,  >.   One  who  deals  in  meal. 

meal-monger,  ».    A  meal-man. 

meal-moth,  t. 

Entomology  : 

\.Asopiafarinalis.  [AsoPlA.l  The  name  was 
given  because  it  was  believed  that  the  larva*  fed 
upon  meal;  this,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed. 
Tne  perfect  insect  is  common  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber on  out-houses,  palings,  trunks  of  trees,  &c. 

2.  Pyralis  farinalis,  a  small,  brightly-variegated 
moth,  expanding  it-  wings  about  an  inch.  The 
larva  feeds  on  flour,  com,  Ac.,  in  April  and  May,  the 
perfect  insect  appearing  in  June.  (Stainton.) 

meal-rent.  «.    Bent  paid  in  grain  or  meal. 

meal-Bleve,  «. 

Domestic:  A  sieve  for  ."ifting  corn-meal  and  flour, 
to  remove  portions  of  hulls  from  tin-  former,  lumps 
and  weevils  from  the  latter.  The  frame  wliicli  ro- 
tates above  the  surface  of  tin-  --ifvc  is  joiimaled  in 
a  frame  attached  by  a  clamp  ami  sot-screw  to  the 
edge  of  the  sieve. 

meal-tub,  «.  A  large  tub  or  barrel  for  holding 
meal. 
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Dangcrfiold  was  prepared  to  swear  were  found  in 
tint  meal-tub  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Oilier,  one  of  his 
friends.  Ultimately  be  confessed  his  crime,  was 
whipped,  and  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 
On  January  1, 1685,  he  was  mortally  injured  by  a 
lawyer  named  Robert  Frances,  for  which  the  assail- 
ant was  executed. 

meal-worm,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popularnameforthe  larva  of  Tenfbrio 
molitoTj  a  coleopterous  insect  allied  to  Blaps,  but 
possessing  wings  and  wing-covers.  The  perfect  in- 
sect is  pitchy  or  dark  chestnut  in  color,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  with  short,  eleven-jointed  antenna?, 
and  stout  legs.  The  larva  is  about  an  inch  long, 
thin  and  round,  ocherous,  with  bright,  rusty  bands, 
six  small  feet,  and  two  very  small  antennae.  T  ob- 
scurus  is  most  common  in  American  flour. 

•meal,  v.  t.   [MEAL  (1), «.] 

1.  To  grind  into  meal ;  to  reduce  to  powder,  to 
pulverize. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  meal;  to  mix  meal  with. 

3.  To  sprinkle,  to  taint. 

"  Were  he  mealed 

With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous." 
Shakenp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

mealed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MEAL,  v.~\ 

mealed-powder,  B.  Gunpowder  pulverized  by 
treating  with  alcohol. 

meal-Sr,  «.  [Eug.  meal,  v. ;  -er.]  A  wooden  rub- 
ber for  mealing  powder. 

meal  les,  s.  pi.  |  MK  u,v.]  A  name  given  in 
South  Africa  to  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

H  The  word  came  into  prominence  in  English- 
speaking  countries  from  being  used  in  newspapers 
in  connection  with  the  Zulu  war  of  1879. 

meal -I  ness,  ».    [Eng.  mealy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mealy,  or  like 
meal. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mealy-mouthed. 
mSal    f,  *m«al  -16,  a.     [Eng.  meal  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having    the   qualities   of   meal ;    resembling 
meal;  soft,  friable,  and  dry  to  the  touch  or  taste. 

"  The  meaty  parts  of  plants  dissolved  in  water  make  too 
viscid  an  aliment."— Arbuthnot:  On  Ailments. 

2.  Covered  or  besprinkled  with  any    substance 
resembling  meal. 

"The  finest  Sunday  that  the  autumn  flaw, 
With  all  it"  mealy  clusters  of  ripe  nuts." 

Wordsworth:  The  brothers. 

3.  Mealy-mouthed. 

II.  Bot. :  Covered  with  a  white  scurfy  substance, 
farinose ;  as  the  leaves  of  Primula  farinosa,  and 
of  some  poplars. 

mealy-bug,  >. 

Entom. :  Coccus  adonidum,  an  insect  very  injurious 
to  pineapples  and  other  exotics.  It  is  reddish,  and 
covered  with  a  white  powdery  substance.  [Coccus.] 

mealy-mouthed,  a.  Unwilling  to  tell  the  truth 
in  plain  language;  soft-mouthed;  indisposed  or 
afraid  to  speak  frankly,  openly,  and  freely. 

"  She  waa  a  fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed  where  nr.tnre 
speaks  so  plain."— L' Estrange. 

mealy-mouthedneas,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mealy-mouthed* 

mealy-redpole, ». 

Ornith.:  Linota  canetcens.    [LlNOTA.] 

mealy-tree, «. 

Hot. :  Viburnum  lantana. 

mealy-winged,  a.  Having  wings  covered  with 
a  flne  powder. 

mealy-zeolite, «. 

Min.:  The  German  mehl-zeolith.  Varieties  of 
natrolite  and  of  mesolite  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  in terlacing  or  d iverging fibers,  resem- 
bling meal. 

mean  (l),  *mene  (i),  a.  [A.  S.  nu£n«=wicked; 
allied  to  md n= iniquity ;  Dut.  gemeen  =  common, 
vulgan  mean:  Icel.  meinn^bad,  mean;  mein=& 
hurt,  harm;  Dan.  meen;  Sw.  men  =  hurt,  injury; 
M.  H.  Ger.  mein=  false,  a  falsehood.] 

1.  Common,  low,  vulgar ;  low  in  rank  or  dignity; 
inferior,  insignificant,  unmble. 

"Meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads. 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray.*'  t'i'icper:  Doves. 

2.  Of  little  value  or  account;  low  in  estimation, 
despicable. 

"  I  am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  In  Oil- 
icia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  ;  and,  I  beseech  thee,  suffer 
me  to  speak  unto  the  people,  — Acts  ui.  29. 

•  '.  Wanting  in  dignity  of  mind;  abject,  servile, 
degenerate,  spiritless,  petty,  low-minded. 

"Early  habits— those  falM  links  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind." 

flyron:  A  Sketch, 

4.  Base,  shameful,  dishonorable,  disgraceful,  des- 
picable, slavish. 


Hist.:  A  fictitious  plot  concocted  in  1679  by  an 
informer,  Dangorflela,  with  II"  i  i>-w  of  cutting  off 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  succession  of  James 
II.  after  he  had  embraced  Roman  Catholicism. 
Dangerfield  also  intended  to  make  money  by  his 
revelations.  It  was  the  year  after  tlir<  infamous 
Titus  Gates  had  sworn  to  a  Roman  Catholic  plot 
quite  as  fictitious.  The  false  charges  to  which 

fate,     &t,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     he're.     camel,    her.    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    air,     marine-   go     pot 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     work,     who.     s6n;     mute,     cub.    cure,    unite,     cur,    rtle,     full;     try.     Syrian,      te,    a  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw' 


mean-moon 

mean-born,  a.   Of  low  or  humble  birth. 

"  Inquire  me  out  some  meanJxtrn jrentleman. 
Whom  I  will  marry  etratKht  to  Olarenoe'a  daughter." 
Shakeip.:  Richard  III.,  Iv.  2. 

mean-spirited,  a.  Spiritless ;  destitute  of  honor 
or  principle. 

"He  was  at  best  a  mfaii-*i>{rited  coward." — Xacautay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  jvii. 

mean  (2),  'meane,  *mene  (2),  a.  .v  ».  [O.  Fr. 
meien  (Fr.  mo^en),  from  Lat.  mediamu,  from 
meditu= middle;  Sp.  4  Port,  mediano;  Ital.  mez- 
zano.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Occupying  a  middle  place  or  position ;  moder- 
ate, middle;  not  excessive. 

2.  Intervening  ;  as,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  mean 
while. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  Having  a  value  intermediate  between 
two  extremes,  or  between  the  several  successive 
values  of  a  variable  quantity  during  one  cycle  of 
variation. 

•2.  J/im'c:  The  name  formerly  given  to  the  tenor 
part  as  being  the  mean  in  pitch  between  the  bass 
and  treble.  The  middle  strings  of  instruments  were 
also  called  mean. 

B.  As  subatantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  intermediate  or  has  a  value 
intermediate  between  two  extremes ;   the  middle 
rate,  degree,  or  point  of  place ;  absence  of  extremes 
or  excess ;  mediocrity,  moderation. 

"The  mean  is  the  vertne,  and  not  to  go  too  far  in  this, 
aa  in  all  other  things  besides,  it  is  the  best."— Aort*.- 
Plutarch,  p.  118. 

2.  Intervening  time;  the  mean  time;  the  mean 
season. 

"  In  the  meane  vouchsafe  her  honorable  toombe." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  II.  i.  68. 
*3.  A  mediator,  a  medium,  a  go-between. 

4.  That  which  is  used  to  effect  an  object;  the 
medium  through  which  anything  is  done  or  carried 
out ;  a  measure  or  measures  employed  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  an  object ;  agency,  medium,  instrumen- 
tality.   (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  God  intends  repentance  to  be  the  means  to  purify  the 
heart  from  that  corruption." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
eer.  7. 

5.  (PI.):  Revenue,  resources,  income,  substance, 
estate. 

"  Fortune  made  sad  havoc  of  my  means." 

Uliakffi,.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothina,  iv.  1. 

*n.  A  plan,  a  method. 

"  Tell  me  some  good  mean  how  I  may  undertake  a  jour- 
ney."— ShaJccsp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

*7.  An  opportunity ;  power,  liberty. 

"  Let  me  have  open  mean*  to  come  to  them." 

Hhakesp.:  Kichard  III.,  iv.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  The  mean  of  two  quantities  is  a  quan- 
tity lying  between  them  and  connected  with  them  by 
some  mathematical  law. 

(1)  [ARITHMETICAL-MEAN.] 

(2)  The  geometrical  mean  of  two  quantities  is  the 
square  root  of  their  product :  thus,  the  geometrical 
mean  of  2  and  8  is  v  16=4.    The  greater  of  the  given 
quantities  is  as  many  times  greater  than  the  mean, 
as  the  mean   is   greater   than  the  less  quantity. 
[PROGRESSION.] 

(3)  [ HARMONIC AL-MEAN.J 

•2.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  the  intermediate 
voice  or  part ;  the  tenor  or  alto. 

IT  (1)  fiy  all  means:  Certainly,  undoubtedly; 
without  fail  or  hesitation. 

(2)  By  any  means:  In  any  way;  by  any  plan ;  pos- 
sibly; at  all. 

(3)  By  means  of:  By  or  through  the  agency  or 
instrumentality  of. 

(4)  By  no  manner  of  meant:  I)y  no  means;  nottbe 
least. 

(5)  Ry  no  means:  On  no  account;  not  at  all;  not 
in  any  degree. 

t  mean-clef,  >. 

Music :  The  clef  on  which  the  music  for  the  mean 
or  iiitormediato  parts,  tenor  and  alto,  was  written. 
It  is  now  very  little  used. 

mean-day,  s.   [DAT.] 

mean-diameter,  s.  In  gauging,  a  mean  between 
the  head  diameter  and  the  bung  diameter. 

mean-distance,  «.  An  arithmetical  mean  be- 
tween the  greatest  and  least  distances  of  a  planet 
from  the  sun. 

mean-moon, «. 

Attron.:  A  hypothetical  moon  supposed  to  pass 
through  her  orbit  with  a  uniform  motion  through- 
out. 


mean-motion 

mean-motion,  a.   [MOTION,  «.] 

mean-noon, .-.-. 

.i.-,//-')».:  The  time  when  the  mean-sun  (q.  v.) 
would  reach  tho meridian. 

mean-proportional,  s. 

Math.:  The  second  of  any  three  quantities  in  con- 
tiuuod  proportion. 

mean-sun,  a. 

Astron.:  A  hypothetical  sun  assumed  to  move 
through  the  sky  at  a  uniform  rate. 

mean-time,  a. 

Astron.  <£  Hor. :  Time  as  measured  by  a  perfect 
clock  moving  at  a  uniform  rato,  such  as  would  be 
if  all  the  (lays  of  tho  year  were  of  a  uniform  length. 
It  is  distinguished  from  apparent  time  as  meas- 
ured by  the  sun  or  sidereal  timo  as  measured  by  the 
stars. 

mean  (l),  *mene  (l),  *men-en,  v.  t.  &  I.  [A.  S. 
m&ncm=to  intend;  cogn.  with  Dut.  meenen=to 
think,  to  believe,  to  fancy,  to  mean ;  Dan.  mene=to 
mean,  to  think;  Sw.  mena=to  mean,  to  think;  Gor. 
meinen;  O.  H.  Ger.  meinjan=lo  think  upon,  to 
moan,  to  signify;  M.  H.  Ger.  meine:  O.  H.  Ger. 
tneina  =  thought,  signification.  From  the  same  root 
as  mind  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Td  have  in  tho  mind,  view,  or  intention :  to 
intend,  to  purpose,  to  signify ;  to  desire  or  intend  to 
convey  or  denote. 

"Your  children  shall  Buy  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by 
thixnervioe  1"— Exodus  ill.  26. 

2.  To  purpose,  to  design,  to  intend. 

"No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil."—  Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  2. 

3.  To  be  intended  to  signify,  convey,  or  denote ;  to 
denote,  to  signify,  to  import,  to  indicate. 

"We  wot  not  what  it  [submission]  means." 

Shakesp.:  lltnra   VI.,  ft.  I.,  vi.  7. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  purpose,  to  intend ;  to  have  in  tho  mind  or 
view. 

2.  To  imply ;  to  wish  to  convey  or  declare ;  to 
have  a  meaning. 

*3.  To  think ;  to  have  tho  power  of  thought. 
"And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning,    . 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning." 
Pope:  /Vol.  til  Satires,  186. 

4.  To  have  a  mind,  disposition,  or  intention;  as, 
to  mean  well. 

"mean  (2),  *inene  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.    [MOAN,  v.] 
Me-an  -der,  s.    [Lat.  A/ceander,  Meandrus,  from 

Or.  J/a»a»drog=tho  name  of  u  river  in   Phrygia, 

remarkable  for  its  circuitous  course.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:  A  winding  or  circuitous  course;  intricate 
windings  and  turnings;  a  maze,  a  labyrinth. 

'i.  Fig.:  An  intricacy,  a  maze;  anything  resem- 
bling a  labyrinth. 

II.  Art:  A  peculiar  stylo  of  ornamental  design,  in 
which  tho  lines  interlace ;  it  is  often  used  in  deco- 
rating vases,  and   is  also  sometimes  met  with  in 
architecture. 

mS-an-der,  v.  t. &  i.    [MEANDER,*.] 
*A.  Trans. :  To  wind,  turn,  or  flow  over  or  round ; 
to  traverse  in  a  winding  or  circuitous  course;  to 
wander  over. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  move,  flow,  or  advance  in  a  cir- 
cuitous or  serpentine  manner ;  to  have  a  serpentine 
or  intricate  course. 

"Pierce  my  vein, 

Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there, 
And  catechise  it  well."  Covper:  Task,  iii.  202. 

•me  an  -dered,  *mS-an  -dred  (dred  as  derdi, 
ft.  [ Eng.  meander;  -ed.]  Formed  or  moving  in 
meanders  or  intricate  windings. 

"Of  whose  meandred  ways 

And  labyrinth-like  turns  (as  in  the  moors  she  strays) 

She  tinst  received  her  nume." 

Draytun:  Pttlyolbion,  s.  12. 

•me  an  -drl-an,  adj.  [English  meander;  -tail.] 
Winding,  meandering,  intricate,  serpentine ;  full  of 
meanders. 

me-an-dri'-na,  s.  [Lat.  meandrus,  genit.  mean- 
d(ri) ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

1.  Zoology:  Brain-coral,  Brain-stone;  a  tropical 
genus  of  Madreporia  (q.v.).    Increase  is  effected  by 
n'*ion,  the  coral-structure  becoming  massive  by 
the   union  of   several   rows  or  tufts  of  corallitcs 
throughout  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  height, 
the  callcine  region  of  the  combined  corallites  wind- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  resemblance 
to  tho  convolutions  of  the  brain,  to  which  the  popu- 
lar name  has  reference. 

2.  PaloBont. :  Principally  from  the  Oolitic  forma- 
tion. 

me-an  -drlne,  adj.  [MEANDHINA.]  Resembling 
tho  genus  Meandrina  in  its  characteristic  growth. 

"By  this  serial  growth  thecorallum  becomes  gyrate  or 
meamlriue."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vi.  873. 
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•me-an'-drons,  'mse-an'-drSuB,  *mS-an'-dry', 

«.   |  Eug.  meander;  -one,  -y.\   Meandering,  winding, 
twisting. 

mean  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [MEAN  (1),  w.] 

A.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .!.<  (it//..-  Full  of  meaning  or  import ;  significant, 
suggestive ;  as,  a  meaning  look. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  meant,  designed,  or  intended  in 
the  mind;  that  which  is  in  view  or  contemplation; 
object,  design,  purpose,  intent,  aim. 

2.  That  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  signi- 
fied, denoted,  or  understood  by  acts  or  language ; 
the  sense,  signification,  or  import  of  words;  signifi- 
cance, force. 

mean  Ing  less,  a.  [Eng.  meaning;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  meaning;  having  no  sense  or  meaning. 

mean  Ing  less  ness,  s.  [English  meaningless; 
•MMbl  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meaningless, 
or  without  an  object. 

rnSan'-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  meaning;  -lj(.]  In  a 
moaning  manner;  with  moaning  or  significance; 
significantly. 

mean'  Ing  ness,  s.  [English  meaning;  -ness.] 
Significance. 

mean  less,  tt.  [Eng.  mean,  v. ;  -less.]  Meaning- 
less. 

"To  viewless  harpings  weave  the  meanless  dance." 
Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  p.  126. 

mean  -If,  "meane-liche,  *mene  liche,  msene- 
like,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  mean;  -/'/.  I 

A.  As  adj. :  Humble,  poor,  moan. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*1.  Moderately;  in  a  moderate  manner  or  degree ; 
n: ,t  excessively. 

"In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  but  meanly  cul- 
tivated, but  painting  eminently  flourished." —  Dryden: 
Dttfresnoy. 

"2.  Without  dignity  or  rank;  humbly,  lowlily. 
"His  daughter  have  I  meanly  matched  in  marriage." 
Shalcesp:  Itiahard  III.,  iv.  8. 

3.  Poorly,  -shabbily. 

"The  heaven-born  child. 
All  meanly  wrapped,  in  the  rude  manger  lies." 

Milton:  Vac  on  the  nativity. 

4.  Without  dignity  or  greatness  of  mind :  without 
honor  or  principle ;  disparagingly ;  as,  Ho  actod 
very  meanly. 

5.  In  a  sordid  or  niggardly  manner;  sordidly. 

6.  Without  respect;  disrespectfully  ;  as,  to  speak 
meanly  of  a  person. 

mean    n£ss,  s.    [Eng.  mean,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  Want  of  dignity  or  rank;  low  state;  humble- 
ness. 

"  This  wonderful  Almighty  person  .  .  .  had  not  so 
much  in  the  same  world,  as  where  to  lity  his  head,  by 
reason  of  the  meanness  of  his  condition." — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iv.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  or  elevation  of  mind ;  want  of 
high  spirit;  lowness  or  dishonorableuess  of  mind. 

"That  wanness  which  marked  them  out  AS  fit  imple- 
ments of  tryanny." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  iv. 

3.  Moan,  low,  or  dishonorable  thoughts  or  actions. 
"  Lives  .there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 

To  think  ttuch  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares9" 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  IDS. 

4.  Want  of  excellence  of  any  kind ;  poorness,  in- 
feriority. 

"This  figure  is  of  a  later  date,  by  the  meanness  of  the 
workmanship."— Addtson:  On  Italy. 

5.  Sordidness,  niggardliness. 

*mean'-5r, ».  [DEMEANOE.]  Behavior,  demeanor. 
"As  if  his  meanor    .    .     .     were  not  a  little  culpable." 
—Haaket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  108. 

mean;,  s.  pi.    [MEAN,  «.,  I.  4,  5.] 
meant,  pret.  Si.pa.par.  ofv.    [MEAN,  w.j 

mean  -time,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  mean  (2),  a.,  and 
time.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  the  intervening  time ;  in  or  during 
tho  interval ;  meanwhile. 

"Meantime,  kind  Wycliffe,  wilt  thou  try?" 

Scott:  Bolceby,  v.  12. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  intervening  time,  an  interval. 
"The  Lords  had,  in  the  meantime,   discussed  several 

important  questions."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

mean  -while,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  mean  (2),  a.,  and 
ieMJ«.] 

A.  As  adv.:  In  the  interval;   in  tho  meantime; 
meantime. 

"The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up  the  pass." 
— .Vu<*(i«/rt|/.-  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  meantime.    (Used  only  in  tho 
phrase,  in  tho  meanwhile.) 

me'ar  (1), «.    [MERE.]   A  pool,  a  more. 


measurably 


me'ar  (2),  8.    (MEUE.]    A  bound,  a  boundary,  a 
limit, 
me'ar  (:t),  s.    [MARE.]    A  mare.    (Scotch.) 

"  It'll  a  red  half-guinea  to  him  every  time  he  munU  hU 
near." — Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  iv, 

•me'ar,  »meare,  r.  t.  [MEAB  (2),«.]  To  bound, 
to  divide. 

"When  that  brave  honour  of  the  Latine  name 
Which  mear*d  her  rule  with  Africa." 

Spenser:  Huines  of  Rome. 

•meare.a.    [MERE.] 

'me'ars  man,  'meres  man,  s.  [Eng.  mear(2), 
s.,  and  man.]  One  who  has  charge  of  or  points  out 
boundaries. 

mease  (1),  s.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  from  meas- 
ure (q.  v.).]  A  measure  of  herrings,  500  in  number. 

•mease  (2),  *meese,  »meyse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  >»<-tz.\ 
A  messuage. 

*meas   le  (1)  (le  as  el,  "moselle,  s.   [MESEL.] 

*meas  -le  (2)  (le  as  el),  s.    [  MEASLES.] 

*meas'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.  [ME ABLE  (2),*.]  To 
infect  with  measles. 

meas  led  (led  as  eld),  a.  [Eng.  meatl(e) ;  -ed.] 
Infected  with  measles ;  measly. 

ineas.  led  ness  (led  as  eld),  s.  [Eng.  measled; 
-ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  measlod  or 
measly;  moasliness. 

meas.  les  (les  as  els),  g.  [Dut.  mazelen;  Dan. 
meslinger;  Sw,  mcssliny ;  Gor.  masern,  pi.  of  maser 
=  a  spot,  a  speckle,  specially  one  on  tho  skin  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  masa,  matsar,  masor,  mater.} 

Pathology : 

1.  Human:  An  infections  disease,  called  also 
rubeola,  most  frequently  attacking  children,  al- 
though sometimes  occurring  in  old  age,  as  in  the 
case  of  George  III.  and  of  Otho,  ex-king  of  Greece, 
who  died  of  this  affection.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  about  eight  days,  whon  the  rash  appears, 
accompanied  by  catarrh,  watery  eyes,  acrid  water; 
discharge  from  the  noso,  sneezing,  and  often  pain 
in  the  forehead,  with,  occasionally,  blooding  at  the 
nose.  The  bronchi  are  frequently  affected,  this 
forming  tho  chief  danger.  The  spots  are  small  red, 
papular,  and  crescent-shaped,  commencing  on  the 
face  and  passing  downward,  disappearing  in  the 
same  order.  Tho  old-fashioned  remedy  is  saffron- 
tea,  but  the  chief  necessity  is  to  ward  off  any  respi- 
ratory mischief,  or  to  combat  it  when  present.  A 
form,  of  measles  known  asrotheln,  or  German  meas- 
les, is  distinct  from  measles  or  from  scarlatina, 
with  which  it  has  often  been  confounded.  The 
eruption  lasts  longer,  never  less  than  four  or  five 
days,  sometimes  eight  or  ten,  and  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  measles  or  scarlatina.  It  is  usually  a 
very  mild  disease,  requiring  only  an  aperientsaline, 
with  liquid  food,  and  keeping  in  bed  fora  few  days. 
"From  whence  they  start  up  chosen  vessels. 
Made  by  contact,  ad  men  get  measles." 

Uutler:  Hudlbras,  i.  3. 

2.  Of  the  Lower  Mammalia : 

(1)  Of  the  Pit/ :  What  is  known  as  measles  in  pigs 
is  really  the  effects  of  a  cystic  worm,  Cyst icercus eel- 
lulosce. 

(2)  Of  the  Ox:   Tho  presence  of  a  cystic  worm, 
which,  when  eaten  by  man,  develops  into  Tcenta 
mediocanellata. 

3.  Hort. :  A  popular  name  vaguely  used  for  any 
diseases  of  trees  characterized  by  the  appearance  of 
spots  on  the  stem. 

"  Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  measles,  by 
being  scorehed  with  the  »un."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

meas; -If,  a.  [Eng.  measl(e) ;  -y.]  Infected  with 
the  measles ;  measled. 

" If  a  portion  of  measly  pork  be  eaten  by  a  man,  then 
the  scolex  will  develop  itself  into  a  tapeworm." — Nichol- 
son: Zoology  (1878),  p.  220. 

'mea  son  due,  g.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  maison 
de  Dieu=Si  house  of  God.]  A  monastery  ;  a  religi- 
ous house  or  hospital.  (39  Eliz.,  c.  5.) 

mSas'-ftr-a-ble  (B  as  zh),  *mes  ar-a-ble,  007. 
[Fr.  &  Sp.  mesurable ;  Ital.  mixurabile.] 

1.  Moderate;  not  in  or  done  to  excess. 

*-.  Not  acting  or  living  to  excess ;  moderate. 
"  Of  his  diete  measurable  was  he." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,487. 

3.  Capable  of  being  measured  or  computed. 

" God's  eternal  duration  in  permanent  and  invisible, 
not  measurable  by  time  and  motion."— Bentley:  Sermons. 

meas  ur  a  ble  ness  (meas  as  mezh) ,  g.  [Eng. 
measureable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
measurable  or  computable. 

meas  ar-a,-bljf  (saszh)  *mes-nr-a-bly,  ado 
[Eng.  meaaurab(le)  ,*  -ly.\ 

1.  In  ameasurablemannerordegree;  moderately, 
not  excessively ;  not  to  excess. 

"Wine  measuraftly  drunk,  and  in  season,  bringeth 
gladness  to  the  heart." — Kcclus.  xzxi.  28. 

2.  So  as  to  bo  measurable  or  computable. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,   __-tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     4c.  =  bel,     del. 
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measurement-goods 


meas  are.  *mSs  -are  (s  as  zh).  «.  [Fr.  mes- 
ure,  from  Latin  iueiaura  =  measure,  fern.  nut.  of 
meiuuriM,  fut.  par.  of  metior=to  measure;  8p. 
mrntni  :  I  tal.  mi'xura.] 

I.  Ofliniii-i/  l.tinyuaj/e: 

1.  The  actuf  measuring. 

2.  Tlio  extent  of  anything  in  any  one  or  moroof 
the  three  dimensions  of  l.-nirtli.  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness;  or   in   circumference,  capacity,  or  other  re- 
spect. 

"And  their  windows,  and  their  archeti,  and  their  palm- 
trees,  were  after  the  measure  of  the  gate  that  looleth 
toward*  the  sea."—  Ezetlel  xl.  22. 

;t.  Tlie  several  measurements  necessary  to  be 
taken  by  a  tradesman  in  order  to  make  an  article 
of  dross;  as,  to  take  one's  measure  for  a  suit  of 
clothes. 

4.  A  standard  of  measurement  ;  a  definite  unit  of 
capacity  or  extent,  fixed  by  law  or  custom,  in  terms 
of  which  the  relative  sizes  and  capacities  of  things 
are  ascertained  and  expressed  ;  as,  a  foot,  a  yard,  a 
mile    are    measures   of   length  ;  a  pint,  a  gallon. 
measures  of  capacity  ;  a  square  foot,  a  measure  of 
area  ;  a  cubic  foot,  a  measure  of  volume,  Ac. 

TABLE  OF  MEASURES. 

LINEAL  MEASURE. 
12  i  nche«  ..................................  make  1  foot. 

3  feet  ....................................     "       1  yard. 

5X  yards,  or  16K  feet  ....................     "       J  rod. 

4  rod.  ....................................     "       1  chain. 

10  chains,  or40  rods  ......................     "       1  furlong. 

8  furlongs,  or  5,280  feet  ..................     "       1  mile. 

SQUARE  OB  SURFACE  MEASURE. 
144  -.|imr..  iui-hi-  ...................  make  1  tiquare  foot. 

Usquarefeet  ......................      '       1  square  yard. 

BOX  square  yards  ..................      '        1  square  rod. 

16  square  rods  .....................      '       1  square  chain. 

10  square  chains  ...................      '        1  acre. 

640  acres  ............................     •       1  square  mile. 

CUBIC  MEASURE. 
1728  cubic  inches  ........  make  1  cubic  foot. 

27  cubic  feet  ...........     "      1  cubic  yard. 

280  cubic  inches  ........     "       1  standard  gallon  (U.  8.). 

2160.42  cubic  inches  ......     "       1  standard  bushel  (D.  8.). 

fiOco.  ft.  round  timber.     "      1  ton. 
40  CO.  ft.  hewn  timbe.r.     "       1  ton. 
40o.  ft.  shippi'gtimber     "       1  ton. 
18  cubic  feet  ...........     "       1  cord  foot. 

8  cord  ft.,  or!28cu.  ft.     "       1  cord  of  wood. 
16^  cubic  feet  .........     "       1  perch  of  stone. 

86  bo.,  or  67tf  en.  ft  -----     "       1  chaldron  1  for  conl,  etc.  ). 

SURVEYOR'S  MEASURE. 
7.92  inches  .................  make  1  link. 

100  links,  or  22  yards  .........     "       1  chain. 

80  chains  ...................     "       1  statute  mile. 

69.121  miles  .................     "       1  geographical  degree. 

CLOTH  MEASURE. 
2J<  inches  .............................  make  1  nail. 

4nail»  .................................     "       1  quarter. 

4quarters  .............................    "      1  yard. 

3  quarter*  .............................     "       lell  Flemish. 

6  quarter*  .............................     "       1  ell  English. 

6  quarters  .............................     "       1  ell  French. 

5.  The  quantity  measured  by  or  contained  in  such 
standard  of  measurement. 

"A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  .three  measures 
of  barley  for  a  penny."  —  Kevetattoti  vi.  6. 

6*  An  estimate  or  estimation. 

"He  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments,  so 
curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit."—  Shakesp.:  All'* 
Well  thai  Knits  Well,  iv.  3. 

7.  An  instrument  by  which  the  extent  or  amount 
of  capacity  is  measured  or  ascertained  ;  a  measur- 
ing-rod. 

X.  A  rule  or  standard  by  which  nnything  is  meas- 
ured, valued,  or  estimated. 

"But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to 
themroAure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."  —  Ephenian*  iv.  7. 

9.  That  which  is  measured  out,  allotted,  or  as- 
sign e<  I. 

10.  Determined  or    allotted    extent   or   length: 
limit. 

"Lord,  make  me  to  know  mlneeml,  itud  the  ro«cwurr  of 
my  days."  —  /"soirnxxxix.  4. 

11.  Moderation;  just  degree  or  amount.    (Now 
only    used    in    such    phrases  as   within    measure, 
beyond  measure,  &c.) 

"There  ii   measure    in    everything."—  Shakrsp:    Muck 

Ad'i  Illi'ill  Hiithlna.,  11.  1 

1'.'.  Full  or  Millirient  quantity. 

"I'll  never  pause  again, 

Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyesof  mine 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge." 

fUtakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  11.  111.,  Ii.  S. 

13.  Degree,  extent  ;  indefinite  amount  or  quantit  5  . 
"The  rains  were  but  preparatory  in  some  meonrt."— 

Unmet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

14.  Means  to  an  end  ;  anything  done  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  toward  the  end  to  which  it  is  intended 


to  lead;  an  act,  a  step,  or  proceeding  designed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object ;  as,  wise  measures, 
prudent  measures,  Ac. 

15.  A  law,  a  statute,  an  act  of  Parliament. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  (pi.) :  A  series  of  beds,  strata ;  the  word 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  term  coal-measures. 

2.  Joinery:    Single  measure   is  square   on  both 
sides;  double  measure  molded  on  both  sides;  meas- 
ure and  a  half  molded  on  one  side,  square  on  tho 
other. 

3.  Math.:  The  measure  of  a  quantity  in  its  extent, 
or  its  value,  in  terms  of  some  other  quantity  of  the 
same  kind,  taken  as  a  unit  of  measure. 

4.  Mining :  A  stratum  or  bed  of  coal. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  A  general  name  for  a  slow  and  stately  dance, 
supposed  to  be  like  the  minuet. 
(21  Time,  pace. 
(3)  Rhythm. 

(1)  The  contents  of  a  bar. 

6.  Poetry:  The  arrangement  of  the  syllables  in 
each   lino   with    respect    to   quantity   or   accent; 
rhythm,  meter;   as,   iambic   measure,   hexameter 
measure. 

7.  Print.:   Tho  space  in    a  composing-stick  be- 
tween tho  end  and  the  slide;  the  length  of  a  line, 
and  so  the  width  of  a  column  or  of  a  page  of  type. 

U  (1)  Lineal  measure:  The  measure  of  lines  or 
distances ;  the  standard  unit  of  lineal  measure  in 
this  country  and  in  England  is  the  yard.  The  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  the  law  of  nature  that  the  force 
of  gravity  is  constant  at  tho  same  point  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  consequently  that  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  which  oscillates  a  certain  number 
of  times  in  a  given  period  is  also  constant.  It  is 
accordingly  decreed  by  the  law  that  the  i.iini 
part  of  tho  length  of  a  single-second  pendulum 
in  a  vacuum  at  the  Tower  of  London  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  standard  English  foot, and  from  this, 
by  multiplication  and  division,  the  entire  system  of 
lineal  measures  is  established.  Tho  French  system 
of  measures  is  founded  upon  the  length  of  an  arc  of 
tho  meridian.  By  a  very  minute  survey  of  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to 
Barcelona,  the  latitude  of  both  places  being  deter- 
mined by  exact  observation,  the  length  of  a  quad- 
rant of  the  meridian  was  computed,  and  it  has  oeen 
decreed  by  French  law  that  the  ten-millionth  part 
of  this  length  shall  be  regarded  as  a  .standard  French 
meter,  and  from  this,  by  multiplication  and  divis- 
ion, the  entire  system  of  linear  measures  has  been 
established. 

(2)  Unit  of  measure:   A  given  quantity,  used  as 
a  standard  of  comparison  in  measuring  a  quantity 
of  the  same  kind.    Every  kind  of  quantity  has  its 
own  unit  of  measure,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, the  same  kind  of  quantity  may  have  differ- 
ent units  of  measure. 

(3)  Line  of  measures:  The  lino  of  intersection  of 
tho  primitive  plane,  with  a  plane  passing  through 
the  axis  of  tho  primitive  circle  and  tho  axis  of  the 
circle  to  be  projected. 

(4)  Measure  of  angles:   Tho  right    angle  being 
taken  as  tho  angular  unit,  its  subdivisions  are  de- 
grees, minutes,  and  seconds.    The  right  angle  con- 
tains ninety  degrees,  tho  degree-  sixty  minutes,  and 
the  minute  sixty  seconds.   All  smaller  fractions  arc 
expressed  decimally  in  terms  of  the  second.    The 
French  have  proposed  to  divide  the  right  angle  into 
100  equal  parts,  called  grades,  but  tho  suggestion 
has  not  been  extensively  adopted. 

(5)  Measure  of  a  number  or  quantity : 

Math.:  A  number  or  quantity  is  said  to  be  a 
measure  of  another  when  it  is  contained  in  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  exactly. 

(6)  Measure   of  matjniftcalion :  Tho   measure  of 
magnification,  or  magnifying  power  of  any  optical 
instrument,  is  tho  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  tho 
imago  to  tho  magnitude  of  the  object,   or,  more 
precisely,  the  ratio  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
image  to  that  of  the  object.    L  MICROSCOPE,  TELK- 
scorn.  | 

(7)  Measures  of  merchandise  and  artUetrt  » •<«  '.' 
Those   vary  according  to  custom  and   trade:  the 
yard  and  its  fractions  for  woven  goods;  the  fathom 
for  rope;  the  bushel,  peck,  and  gallon  for  grain 
and   roots;  the   gallon   and   its   subdivisions   for 
liquids. 

(S)  Measure  of  a  ratio:  Its  logarithm,  in  any  sys- 
tem of  logarithms,  or  tho  exponent  of  the  power  to 
which  tho  ratio  is  equal,  the  exponent  of  some  given 
ratio  Ix'ing  assumed  as  unity.  |  K.vrio.  | 

(9)  Measure  of  surf  ace :  The  unit  of  measurement 
is  the  square  yard.    Tho  units  employed  in  land 
measure  are  tho  perch,  rood,  and  acre  (q.  v.). 

(10)  Measures  of  volume  and  ritjinrit  >t :  Solids  are 
estimated  in  cubic  yards,  feet,    and    inches;  1728 
cubic  inches  make  a  cubic  foot,  aud  27  cubic  feet 
make  a  cubic  yard. 

(11)  Measures  of  weight :  [WEIGHT.] 

meas  -are  (s  as  zh),  *mes  ure,  *mes  ur  en, 
t'.  t.  A  i.  [_Fr,  mesurer,  from  Lat.  mentruro,  from 
wunxura  —  a  measure  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  mesurar;  Ital. 
m  i*<ir<ire.' 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compute,  determine,  or  ascertain  the  meas- 
urement,  extent,  quantity,    dimensions,  urea,   or 
capacity  of  by  reference  to  a  certain  standard  or 
rule;    as,   to   measure    distance,   to   measure,   the 
capacity  of  a  cask,  to  measure  the  degree  of  heat  or 
cold,  to  measure  the  height  of  a  man,  Ac. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of  ;  to  serve  to  express 
the  measurement  or  dimensions  of. 

3.  To  estimate  by  reference  to  any  standard;  to 
judge  of  the  value,  extent,  magnitude,  or  greatness 
of  ;  to  appreciate. 

"  What  thought  can  measure  thee,  or  tongue 
Belate  theeY"  Miltun.  P.  ;...  vii.  603. 

4.  To  take  or  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  by 
measurement,  with  a  certain  standard  or  rule. 

"  He  measii  red  six  measures  of  barley  and  laid  it  on 
her."—  Kuth  iii.  IS. 

5.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure  ;  to  deal  out, 
to  mete. 

"  With  what  measure  you  mete,  It  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again."  —  Matthew  vli.  6. 

6.  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities  ;  to  apportion. 
"What  thou  seest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  called 

time,   measured  out  by    the    sun."  —  Addtson:  Spectator, 
No.  159. 

*7.  To  adjust,  to  proportion,  to  accommodate. 
"All  start  at  once:  Olleus  led  the  race; 
The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxxiii.  888. 

*8.  To  keep  within  measure  or  bounds  ;  to  moder- 
ate, U>  restrain. 

*9.  To  consider;  to  take  into  consideration  or 
thought. 

"He  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days, 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them." 

Khakesp.:  Henry  V.,  1.2. 

•10.  To  pass  over,  to  traverse,  to  travel. 

"  What    seas    they    measured,    and     what     fields    they 
fought."  /'••,•'     Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  14. 

B.  Intransitive: 

J.  To  take  a  measure  or  measurements. 

f2.  To  result,  or  turn  out  on  measurement;  as, 
This  will  measure  well. 

'A.  To  be  in  extent  or  quantity  ;  as,  The  tree  meas- 
ures rive  feet  in  diameter. 

1(1)  To  measure  one's  length:  To  fall,  lie,  or  be 
thrown  down. 

(2)  To  measure  strength:  To  determine  superiority 
by  contest  ;  to  engage  in  a  contest. 

"The  factions  which  divided  the  Prince's  camp  had  an 
opportunity  of  meatiurfiiu  their  strength."—  Mamulatt. 
Hint.  Ena.,  ch.  Ir, 

(3)  To  meatntre  sirordu  :  To  fight  with  swords. 
*meas   fire  a  ble  's  as  zh),  a.    [MEASURABLE.] 
meas.   Bred  (s  as  zh),  *mes  ured,  pa.  par.  t  a. 

[MEASUHE,  a.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Computed,  ascertained,  determined,  or  set  out 
by  measurement  or  a  rule. 

"The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances."—  Comper.   Taslc,  iii.  24. 

2.  Deliberate  and  uniform;  steady,  slow,  not  hur- 
ried. 

"And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers, 
Marching  down  to  their  boat*  on  the  shore." 

IjniufeWtu;:  Landlord's  Tale. 

*:i.  Deliberately  stated  ;  certain,  indubitable. 
"A  positive  and  measured  truth."  —  Bacon:  Advancement 
ofLearninu,  bk.  J. 

4.  Limited,  moderated;  kept  within  bounds  or 
limits;  as.  Ho  spoke  in  no  measured  terms. 

5.  Arranged  rhythmically. 

"  dosing  the  sense  within  the  measured  time, 
'Tis  hard  to  til  the  reason  to  the  rhyme." 

Itrvden:  Art  of  Poetry,  ii. 

'meas  ure  less  (meas  as  mezhi,  a.  [Eng. 
/-Mc'sKre;  -less.}  Having  no  measure;  unlimited; 
immeasurable. 

"  Measureless  meadows  of  sea-grass." 

Ijiuufellwr:  Miles  Standish,  Iv. 

'meas  fire  less  ness  (meas  as  mezh  i,  «.  I  Km.-. 
mt'tntureless;  -iicss.J  The  quality  or  state  of  botog 
moasurel'1^. 

meas  ure  ment  IB  us  zb),  s.  [Eng.  measure; 
•UK  ni.  | 

1.  The  act  of  measuring  anything;  mensuration. 

2.  Tho  quantity,  amount,  or  extent  ascertained  hy 
measuring;  area,  size,  capacity,  content. 

measurement-goods,  .-•.  pi.  •  Light  goods  which 
an  charged  freight  hy  tin-  bulk  of  the  packages,  as 
distinguished  from  heavy  goods,  which  are  charged 
by  tho  weight. 


fate,     fat,     fare,      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
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s  -ur-8r  (s  as  zh),  «.    [Eng.  measur(e')  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ono  who  or  that  which  measures. 

"The  world's  bright  eye,  Time's  measurer,  begun 
Through  watery  Capricorn  his  course  to  run." 

Unwell:  Letters,  p.  7. 

2.  Ono  whoso  occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure 
goods  in  market. 

3.  One  who  measures  up  work  on  a  building,  Ac., 
as  a  basis  for  the  contractor's  prices  or  estimate. 

meas  flr  Ing  (a  as  zh),  *mes  ur  ing,  pr.  par., 
a.  &*.  [MEASURE,  r.  ] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:    (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Computing,  ascertaining,  or  determining  the 
measurement,  capacity,  extent,  or  amount. 

2.  Usod  or  adapted  for  computing  or  ascertaining 
measurements. 

"Behold  a  man  with  a  measuring  line  in  his  hand."  — 
Zreharlah  ii.  1. 

•measuring-cast,  «.  A  cast  or  stroke  in  a  game 
whicli  cannotbe  distinguished  from  others  without 
measurement. 

"When  Insty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  tnrns,  and  none  the  rent  out-go 
So  far,  but  that  the  rest  are  measuring-coats." 

Waller.     (Tmltt.) 

measuring-chain,  s.   [SURVEYOR'S-CHAIX.] 

measuring-  faucet,  «.  A  fauoct  which  measures 
the  amount  of  passing  liquid. 

measuring-funnel,  s.  One  having  graduations 
to  indicate  quantity  at  different  degrees  of  fullness. 

measuring-instrument,  «.  An  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring. 

measuring-machine,  s.  An  instrument  for  as- 
rrrtaining  length,  or  "end  measurement,"  with 
groat  exactness. 

measuring-pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which  the  pis- 
ton operates  in  a  chamber  of  known  capacity,  a 
train  of  wheels  and  dial  registering  the  pulsations 
of  the  piston. 

measuring-rod,  measuring-line,  measuring- 
bar,  s.  A  rod,  line,  or  bar  used  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  bases,  &c.,  in  practical  trigonometry. 
To  guard  against  the  expansion  of  tho  measuring- 
rod  by  heat  and  its  contraction  by  cold,  it  is  made 
of  two  bars,  one  of  brass  and  the  other  of  iron, 
united  by  a  crosspiece  at  the  middle,  and  at  either 
cml  by  projecting  tongues.  As  brass  expands  by 
heat  more  than  iron  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
throe,  t  he  projecting  tongues  are  soconstitntod  that 
the  whole  length  of  one  is  tothatof  the  part  outside 
the  bars  as  five  is  to  throe.  Tho  metals  then  so 
work  against  each  other  that,  at  all  temperatures, 
1  1  1  1  •  1  1  istance  between  the  projecting  tonguos  remains 
the  same. 

measuring-tape,  «.  A  tape  divided  into  inches 
and  fractions,  and  coiled  around  an  axis  in  a  box; 
retracted  by  a  spring  or  winding  handle. 

measuring-Wheel,  e.  A  wheel  for  measuring 
tho  circumference  of  a  carriage-wheel,  in  order  to 
find  the  length  of  tiro  required.  A  circumferentor. 
Tho  small  wheel  has  a  known  circumferential 
measurement,  and  is  divided  into  inches  and  frac- 
tions. Tho  result  is  told  in  numbers  of  revolutions 
and  fraction  of  a  revolution  expressed  in  inches. 

meat,  *meate,  •mete,  «.  [A.  S.  mete;  cogn.  with 
Dut..mef-,'  Icol.  mato;  Dan.  mad;  Sw.  wiui;  Goth. 
mats;  O.  H.  Her.  maz.l 

1.  Originally  food  of  all  kinds;  food  in  general  ; 
anything  fit  for  eating,  or  oaten  by  men  or  animals 
for  nourishment.    Horse-meat  is  still  used  locally 
for  /odder,  and  green-meat  is  a  term  often  applied 
to  edible  vegetables,  such  as  lettuces,  crosses,  ic. 
(Mutt,  xxiv.45.) 

2.  Limited  now  chiefly  to  animal  food;  the  flesh 
of  animals  used  as  food. 

"A  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half  burned."  —  JUa- 
cnnlini-  Hint.  Rna.,  ch.  ivi. 

3.  The  edible  portion  of  anything  ;  as,  the  meat  of 
an  I'KIS. 

1  (1)  Meat  and  drink:  Life;  perfect  enjoyment. 
(ffhakegp:  .l.s-  You  Like  lt:  v.  1.) 

(2)  To  sit  at  meat:  To  sit  or  recline  at  a  table  at 
meals. 

meat-biscuit,  ».  A  portable,  concentrated  prep- 
aration of  incut,  pounded,  dried,  mixed  with  meal, 
and  haked. 

meat-chamber,  «.  An  apartment  between  decks 
in  oci-an  steamships,  with  a  huge  tank  in  the  mid- 
dip,  capable  of  holding  thirty  pr  forty  tons  of  ico 
for  tlio  purpose  of  transporting  fresh  meat  to 
Europe.  It  is  a  gigantic  refrigerator. 

meat-chopper,  s.  A  machine  for  mincing  meat 
for  sausages  or  for  cooking. 

meat-crusher,  s.  A  pairof  rollers  for  rendering 
sti-ak  tender,  one  roller  baying  circumferential  and 
tlio  other  longitudinal  corrugations. 
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meat-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  mincing  flesh ;  a 
sausage-machine. 

meat-fly, «. 

Eniam.:  A  name  vaguely  applied  to  various  flies 
of  the  genus  Musca,  as  Musca  camaria,  M .  vomi- 
tin-in ,  &c.,  that  deposit  their  oggs  on  moat,  which 
larvtB  they  devour.  The  analogous  uame  of  Flesh- 
flies  is  often  applied  to  the  dipterous  family  Mus- 
cidfe. 

meat-hammer,  tt.  A  maul  with  a  notched  or 
ridged  face,  to  pound  meat  and  make  it  more  ten- 
der. 

meat-book,  «.  A  hook  in  a  larder  or  on  a  butch- 
er's stall,  on  which  to  hang  joints  of  meat. 

meat-knife,  s.  A  knife  the  haft  of  whose  blade 
passes  through  the  handle,  whicli  consists  of  two 
pieces  known  as  scales,  and  secured  by  rivets. 

meat-offering, ». 

Judaism:  Heb.  minchhah=(\)  a  gift,  (2)  tribute, 
(3)  an  unbloody  sacrifice  offered  to  God,  the  word 
moat  being  used  not  as  in  the  English  phrase  butch- 
er's meat,  but  with  a  meaning  not  far  from  the 
opposite  one.  A  meat-offering  might  be  of  tine 
flour  with  oil  poured  on  it  and  frankincense  put 
upon  it;  or  of  fine  flour  unleavened  and  mingled 
with  oil  baked  in  an  oven,  in  a  pan ;  or,  thirdly, 
flrstfruitsof  dried  corn  with  oil  and  frankincense. 
In  all  meat  offerings  there  was  salt,  but  never 
leaven.  A  memorial  portion  of  every  meat-offering, 
including  all  tho  frankincense,  was  consumed  by 
flro  to  Jehovah,  the  rest  was  oaten  by  the  priests 
and  every  male  descendant  of  Aaron  (.Lev.  ii.  1-16; 
vi.  14-18). 

meat-safe,  s.  A  safe  with  perforated  zinc  or  wire 
gauze  front  in  whicli  to  keep  meat. 

meat-salesman,  s.  Ono  who  acts  as  an  agent 
for  breeders  of  cattle,  receiving  tho  carcasses,  and 
soiling  them  retail  to  the  butcher. 

meat-saw,  s.  A  saw  resembling  a  teuon-saw, 
but  with  a  steel  or  iron  back. 

meat-screen,  s.  A  metallic  screen  placed  behind 
roasting  meat  to  reflect  the  heat  of  the  flro. 

meat-spit,  8.  A  spit  for  holding  a  roasting  joint 
while  turning  in  front  of  tho  flro. 

meat-tub,  s.    A  tub  for  holding  pickled  meat. 

•meat,  r.  /.  [MEAT,  «.]  To  supply  with  meat 
or  food ;  to  food. 

"Haste  then  and  meat  your  men." 

Chapman:  Humer's  Hind,  ilx.  1%. 

•meat -8d,  *met-ed,  «.  [Eng.  meat;  -ed.\  Fed, 
foddered. 

"Strong  oicn  and  homes,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 

Wei  mealed  and  used."  Titsser:  Ilitsbatulry. 

meat  I  ness,  s.  [English  meaty;  -nes/t.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  meaty. 

meat  less,  a.  [Eng.  meat;  •less.'}  Destitute  of 
moat. 

me-a  -tus,  s.  [Latin  =  a  passage,  going,  motion, 
or  course,  from  meo=to  go,  to  pass.] 

Anat.;  An  opening  or  canal,  as  tho  meatus  audi- 
torius,  extending  from  tho  concha  to  the  tympanum ; 
in  its  lining  membrano  are  found  the  cerumiuous 
glands,  secreting  tho  wax  of  tho  car.  Thomeatusos 
of  the  nose  are  passages  between  tho  spongy  bones 
and  the  nasal  fossa?,  and  in  rushing  through  them 
tho  air  deposits  its  odor  on  tho  mucous  membrane. 

meatus-knife,s.  A  small  knife  with  a  triangular, 
concealed  blade  in  along,  thin  shaft;  used  in  oper- 
ations in  the  meatus  auditorius,  such  as  obliterat- 
ing structures,  opening  pustules,  scarifying,  remov- 
ing polypi,  &c. 

meat'-y1,  a.  [English  meat;  -j/.]  Abounding  in 
meat ;  resembling  moat ;  fleshy,  but  not  fat. 

meaw,  meawl,  v.  i.    [MEW,  MEWL.] 

tme-bles, s.  pi.    [Fr.  meubles.]    Movable  goods. 

Mec  -ca,  s.    [Arab.] 

(leog. :  The  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Mecca-balsam,  .-•. 

Bot.:  Balsamodendron  opobalsamum. 

me  chan  -Ic,  *m§-chan  -Ick,  'me-chan-iclte, 
•me-Chan-ike,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  mechanique,  mecan- 
ique  (Fr.  mfcanique),  from  Lat.  mechanica,  from 
Gfr.  mcchanike  (techne)  =  ( the  science  of )  mechanics ; 
mcchane—a  machine;  Sp.  &  Port,  mecanico;  Ital. 
meccanico.] 

•A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  mechanics;  mechan- 
ical. 

2.  Fig. :  Vulgar,  common,  bare. 

B.  As  sutist. :  One  who  is  employed  or  skilled  in 
the  construction  of  materials,  as  wood,  metal,  &c., 
into  any  kind  of  structure  or  machine ;  one  who  is 
skilled  in  the  use  of  tools  or  instruments;  an  art i- 
zan  ;  a  handicraftsman  ;  one  who  follows  a  mechan- 
ical trade  for  his  living;  a  skilled  workman;  an 
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artificer.  The  term  is  used  somewhat  loosely,  but 
is  always  understood  as  excluding  agricultural  la- 
borers, or  such  as  work  with  the  pick,  shovel,  spade, 
or  similar  tools. 

mechanics' -institute,  s.  An  institution  for 
providing  instruction  and  recreation  to  mechanics 
and  artizans,  by  moans  of  reading-rooms,  libraries, 
lectures,  classes,  &c. 

me  chan   I  cal,  u.  &  ».    [MECHANIC.] 

A.  An  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  depending  upon,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  or  laws  of  mechanics. 

"We  have  also  divert*  mechanical  artti,  which  you  have 
not." — Bacon;  .Vew  Atlantis,  p.  28. 

2.  Acting  by  or  resulting  from  weight  or  momen- 
tum ;  as,  mechanical  pressure. 

3.  Pertaining  to  those  changes  in  bodies  in  which 
they  form  compounds,  without  losing  their  identity 
in  the  compound  substance,  as  opposed  to  chem- 
ical ;  as,  a  mechanical  mizture. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  Resembling  a  machine :  as — 

(1)  Acting  without  thought,  consideration,  or  in- 
dependence of  judgment.     (Said  of  persons;  us,  a 
mecbantcai  follower  of  a  party.) 

(2)  Done  without  thought,  intention,  or  deliber- 
ate design,  but  by  more  force  of  habit;  as,  a  me- 
chanical  action  or  movement. 

(3)  Characterized  by  unthinking  obedience  or 
subserviency  to  external    rule   or   guidance;    not 
marked  by  individuality  or  freedom  of  thought. 

(4)  Not  designed  or  intended ;  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things. 

•2.  Employed  as  a  mechanic ;  following  tho  trade 
or  occupation  of  a  mechanic. 

"  Is  this  a  holiday?    What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk, 
Upon  a  laboring  day." 

Shake*p. :  Juliu*  C&sar,  i.  I. 

*3.  Of  moan  or  low  occupation  ;  vulgar,  common, 
base,  rude,  mean. 

"  Uang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue!  I  will  stare 
him  out  of  hit*  wits;  I  will  awe  him   with  my  cudgel." — 
Shattesp.:  Merry  H'ii-rtt  nf  Wimlitur,  ii.  '2. 
*B.  As  suftst. :  A  mechanic. 

"  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mccluuitoals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls." 

Nhakesp.:  Midsummer  \iytiCs  Dream,  iii.  2. 

TI  (1)  Mechanical  solution  of  a  problem  :  Solution 
by  any  moans  not  strictly  geometrical,  as  by  means 
of  a  ruler  and  compasses  or  other  instrument. 

(2)  Mechanical  theory  of  cleavage: 

Geol.:  The  theory  that  many  beds  have  under- 
gone compression  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expan- 
sion in  tho  direction  of  tho  dip  of  the  cleavage. 
This  hypothesis  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  D. 
Sharpe,  F.  (T.  S.,  in  1H47,  following  out  the  observa- 
tions published  by  Prof.  Philips  in  1843.  In  1853 
Mr.  Sorby  proved  tho  theory  to  be  largely  applicable 
to  the  slaty  rocks  of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire. 

(3)  Mechanical  theory  of  heat: 

Phyt.:  Tho  same  as  DYNAMICAL-THEORY  (q.  v.). 

(4)  Rocks  of  mechanical  origin: 

Geol.:  Rocks  composed  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles, 
laid  down  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  the 
accumulations  of  stones,  scoria?,  Ac.,  thrown  out  by 
a  volcano,  and  arranged  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
as  distinguished  from  crystalline  rocks,  which  are 
of  chemical  origin.  (/,//*•//.) 

mechanical-bronchitis,  s. 

Pathol. :  Bronchitis  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  particles  of  matter,  which  irritate  the  tubes  of 
tho  air  sacs. 

mechanical-broom,  subst.  A  sweeping  machine, 
usually  drawn  by  horses,  and  having  revolving 
brooms  actuated  by  the  supporting  wheels,  and 
delivering  the  dust  and  mud  into  tho  box  of  the 
wagon  or  into  the  gutter. 

mechanical-curve,  s.  The  same  as  TRAKSCEXD- 

ENTAL-CCRVE  (q.  V.). 

mechanical-dysmenorrlioea,  s. 

Pathol. :  Obstruction  to  the  menstrual  discharge. 

mechanical-lamp,  .-.  Another  name  forCarcel's 
clock-work  lamp,  in  which  the  oil  is  pumped  from 
a  lower  reservoir  to  the  wick-tube  oy  means  of 
clock-work,  so  as  to  furnish  a  supply  exceedjng 
that  consumed  by  the  wick,  the  surplus  flowing 
back  outside  of  the  burner.  The  object  is  to  afford 
equal  and  ample  supply  of  oil  to  the  flame. 

mechanical-philosophy,  s. 

Ilist.  <fc  Philos. :  The  name  given  to  any  theory 
which  seeks  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  by  the  movements  of  elementary  bodies. 
The  best  example  of  mechanical-philosophy,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  the  Atomism  of  Leu- 
cippus,  of  Democritus,  and  of  Epicurus. 


boll,    bo~y;     po~ut,    Jo"wl;    cat,    9ell,     chorus,     c.hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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mechanlcal-pigeon,<.    A  flying  object  forming 
a  substitute  for  a  pigi-on  in  shooting-matches. 

mechanical-powers,  ».  /•/.     Contrivances  by 

which  a  great  weight  may  be  sustained,  or  a  great         .. —  —  — *•-- —  • — 

resistance  overcome,  by  a  small  force.     They  are  continues  her  nnual  m*c»an(«m,  to  convert  it  into  animal 

the  wedge,  the   inclined   plane.  I  he  screw,  the  lever,  imbalance*."— Arbutknol:  On  AUmenti 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Action  according  to  mechanical  laws;  mechan- 
ical action. 

'After  the  chyle  has  panned  through  the  lung*,  nature 


.  , 

the  wheel  and  axle,  uuil  the  pulley. 


meconic-ether 

mi  Cist  -6ps,  «.    [Gr.  m*fft«fo«=very  great,  and 

by  Gray.  Jaws  oblong,  -lender,  and  rather  Hat  : 
nose  not  swollen;  cervical  and  dorsal  plates  united  ; 
hind  feet  webbed.  Mrrititoii*  benfMttM  is  Bennett's 
(iavial,  M.  ratii[>hractta  the  False  Gavial.  By 


,         .  . 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  machine,    many  naturalists  they  aro  considered  as  varieti,-?.. 


to  a  steam  (toiler  furnace  for  the  automatic 
supply  of  fuel,  either  as  powder  or  in  pieces  broken 
to  a  regular  size.  It  usually  consists  of  a  hopper 
containing  the  fuel,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  roll- 
ers which  force  the  coal  onto  the  grate.  (Eng.) 

mechanical-theory, ».    [MECHANICAJL-FBILOUO- 
pin.] 

me  Chan    1  cal  ize,    r.    t.     [Eng.    mechanical; 
-ur.J    To  render  mechanical  or  mean  ;  to  debase. 


(Yarrell.)     [PARUS,  TIT.  ] 
Me  Cb6    a  can,  ».     [See  dof.]    The  name  of  a 


Hpeecu." 
11.,  8  i. 
II.  Miuic: 

1.  That  part  of  an  instrument  which  forms  the 
connection  between  the  player  and  the  sound-pro- 
ducing i-ort  ion. 

2.  The  physical  power  of  performance,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  intellect  or  taste  which  directs  it.    crrOneously  supposed  to  be  the  true  jalap,  which  it 

mSch    a  nlst,  «.    [Greek  mcchane=a  machine;    to  a  certain  extent  resembles  in  its  purgative  prop 


rought. 
Mechoacan-root,  .-.-. 
But.  <C  Pharm. :  The  root  of  Batatas  ialapa.  once 


Eng.  sutl.  -M.  I 


mi  Chan   1  cal  If,  mli:  [Eng. mechanical;  -ly.]       1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mechanic,  a  mechanician;  one 
1.  In  a  rn.-chunical  manner;  by  means  of  a  ma-    skilled  in  the  construction  or  use  of  machinery. 


. 

rhino  or  mechanism;    according   to  thu  laws    of 
mechanism. 


"The  chick  with  all  ltn  part*  i»  not  a  mechanically  con- 
trived engine."—  Bov/t-.    Work*,  til.  68. 

2.  By  physical  force  or  power. 


What  tltlM  will  he  keep?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mfchaniatt" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 


erties. 

Mec  kel,  >.  [See  def.]  John  Frederick  Meckcl, 
a  celebrated  German  anatomist  (1724-74).  Ho  wan 
the  author  of  many  scientific  works,  and,  in  1741*. 

Eublished  an  account  of  the  ganglion  which  bears 
is  name. 

Meckel's-cartllage,  e. 
Anal.:  The  cartilage  of  the  first  or  mandibular 


2.  Philot. :  One  of  a  school  of  philosophers  who 
ascribed  all  the  changes  in  tb,e  universe  to  the  effect 

In  a  manner  resembling  a  machine;  without    °«P«"W»»  mechanical  forces.  ardtiTTt  JccupTes'fhS  deepe?  part lot rthe  arch  from 

thought,  care,  or  independent  judgment;  by  the       *mech    a  nize,  v.  t.    [rr.  mecanwer.J    To  sub-  a  vel.y  early  period,  and  remains  visible  in    the 

mere  forceof  habit.                                                             ject  to  contrivance,  art,  or  skill ;  to  form  by  con-  human  foetus  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  month.. 

"Guards,  mechanically  formed  in  rankn."                 trivance  or  design ;  to  form  mechanically.  Its  proximal  portion  is  converted  into  the  malleus 

Table  Talk,  W.          «m8  chin   6  graph, ».    [Greek  mcchan«=a  ma-  °?  mammals  and  the  quadrate  bone  of  reptiles  and 

chine!  and  Va;*>  =  to  write,  to  draw.]    One  of  a  *>"&*.    (Quain.) 

set  of  multiplied  copies  of  an  original,  executed  by  Meckel'S-gangllon,  «. 

means  of  a  machine,  >in/ir.  •  Tim  larger  of  thn  cranial  irannlia.    It  ia 


4.  Without  losing  its  identity  j  opposed  to  cliem- 
ically. 

"They  contain  •IHcn,  alumina,  potash,  soda,  and  mica 
mixed  mechanically  together."—  Tundall:  Vriiymtntg  uf 
Seiriicc  (ed.  3d),  p.  411. 

me  Chan  I  c»l  ness,  «.  [  English  mechanical  ; 
-»«•««.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mechanical. 

mech  a  nl  clan,  ».  [Fr.  mtcanicien,  from  Lat. 
»i<-c/wmirua  =  meelianic  (q.  r.).]  One  who  is  skilled 
or  versed  in  mechanics. 


*mS-chan-6-graph  -Ic, 

graph;  -ic.J 

1.  Treating  of  or  dealing  with  mechanics. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  executed  by  mechauography. 

*m6ch-an-dg'-ra-phl8t,  «.  [English  mechano- 
graph;  -int.]  One  who  by  mechanical  means  pro- 
dncos  multiplied  copies  of  any  work  of  art,  writing, 


Anat. :  The  larger  of  the  cranial  ganglia. 

[English  mechano  triangular  in  shape,  reddish  in  color,  ami  is  situ- 
ated in  the  splipno-maxillary  fossa,  near  the  sphcno- 
palatino  foramen,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion.  The  sub-maxillary  gang- 
lion was  also  discovered  by  Muckel. 

mS  c8m  -S-t8r,  tubst.    [Gr.  m<:Jvo»  =  lougth,  and 
metron~&  measure.] 

Niirji. :  A  graduated  instrument  used  at  the  Hos- 


,     .»      ,     .  .      .,     .  .  Jbr  Nurg.:  A  graduated  instrument  used  at  tne  nos- 

m8  Chan  1  co-,  pref.     [Lat.  mechamcut  =  me-    •  pice  3O  Matornite  in  Paris,  to  measure  new-born 

chamc  (q.  v.).J    Pertaining  to  or  connected  with       *mich-an  Og -ra-phy,    s.      [English    meccano-    Jnfanta_ 


mechanics  or  mechanism. 

mechanlco-chemical.    a.    Of,    pertaining,   or 
relating  to  both  chemistry  and  mechanics,    used 


graph;  -)/.]  The  art  of  multiplying  copies  of  a  work 
of  art,  a  writing,  &c.,  by  mechanical  means. 

*m€ch    an  ur-fcy\  s.    [Gr.  mcchane=&  machine, 


specially  of  such  sciences  as  electricity  and  magnet-    and   ergon  =  work.J     Th'at    branch  of  mechanics 
isin,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  whicn  require  for    which  treats  of  moving  machines. 


their  explanation  the  laws  of  chemistry  and   of 
mechanics. 


mechanlcp-corpuscular,  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  Atomic  theory,  because  the  atoms  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of 
motion. 

"To  .  .  .  confound  the  enemies  of  the  mechanico- 
Cftrpu»cttlar  philwouhy."  —  It'tatminster  Itet'ttte.  Jan., 
1863,  p.  182. 

me  chan   Ics,  me-ch&n  Icks,  >. 
*1.  The  science  of  machiner; 


MS-chlt '-a-rlst,  «.&«.   [For  etym.  see  def.  B.] 

"Printed    at    the    MrrMtarM   presses   of    Vienna  and 
Venice."— Addis  <f  Arnold:  Calh.  DM.,  p.  5B8. 

B.   Asiiultsliiiitin': 

Church  Hitt.:  A  congregation  founded  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an  Armenian. 
[  MECHANIC.]  named  Mechitar,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and 
improving  the  condition  of  his  countrymen.  Ho 


mSc-6-nam'-IC,  adj.  [English  mecan(ic  acid) ; 
am(monia),  and  suff.  -ic.J  (.See  the  compound.) 

meconamlc-acld, ». 

(  COHO 
ChemMry:  CjH3(NHa)O6=C«(XH..)  JCOHO.    An 

amide  of  moconic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  ethyl  mecomc  acid.  It  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  its  formula  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

mSc'-6  nate.sutef.    [Eng.  mecon(ic);  suff.  -ate.} 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  mcconic  acid. 

me  con  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.,  4c.,  mecan(ium) :  suff. 
-ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  meconium  (q.  v.). 

meconlc-acld,  a. 


forces  not  in  equilibrium,  but  producing  motion,  is 

termed  Dynamics.    — 

mechanics  is  now  n 

pressure   and    tetisk 

polygon,  the  catenary  curve,   suspension    bridges, 

the  equilibrium  ,,f  arches  an<l  the  stability  of  their 


m8cbe,  «.    [Fr.] 


piers,  the  construct  ioi,  of  obliqun  arches,  the  oqni- 
libriuMiof  domjwand  vault,  with  revetments/the 
rtranotbol  mat. -rials,  whether  they  be  of  wood  or 

11 '";  •;'>','  •'"" '    !i  ""  of  moving  bodie 


an  instrument  known  as  a  porte-ni6cho.    meconate,  ( 
Mech  -Hn,  <.  &  a.    [From  Mechlin  or  Malincs  in    der  needles. 


ate  is  dissolved  in  warm  nitric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion cooled,  brilliant  plates  of  the  monobasic  salt 
produced.  Di-ammouic 

^'•'  crystallizes  in  slen- 


Belgium.] 

A.  As.inli.il.:  A  light  Belgian  lace  with  an  hex- 
odor    agonalmesh;  made  of  three  flax  threads,  twisted    tamed  from  the  mother 

-.  .-.dies),    nmi  plaited  to  a  perpendicular  line,  the  pattern    former  acid  lias  separated 

with  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  und  hydraulics.  being  worked  in  the  not,  and  the  plait-thread  nur-    orless  prisms,   melting  a 

._L(!.!,.:!.',"'".".', (""•>"""'<•';  The  department  <;f  sci-    roumling  the  flowers. 

B.  At  adj. :  The  term  applied  to  the  variety  of 


,  h- 


Dtethyl  meconic  acid,  C^ntr"  0<JHt 

tained  from  the  mother   liquor    from    which    the 
id.    It  forms  flattened  col- 

^ , „  about  lid  .and  dimohriix 

rally  in  water  and  alcohol.    Tho  acid  is  monobasic, 
and  forms,  with  ammonia,  a  crystalline  salt  of  a 


and  of  the  bodies  of  the  inferior  animalo. 

(2)  l'r<iriii-<ii  mirhanict:  The  application  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  to  practical  purposes,  as 
the  construction  of  machines,  buildings,  Ac. 

(3)  Rational  mecJumict:  That  branch  of  mechan- 
ics which  treats  of  (hi-  theory  of  motion. 


mS  Chlo    Ic,  <i<V-    IEng.  mr(conin);  chlo(rine), 

and  siitl.  -i<-.]     i  See  the  compound.)  -•— -IIAJJIU)- 

mechloic-acld.  ».  Obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  produced  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  meconic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol.    It 


meconic-ether,  i. 

Chem.:    C4HO (ooj$??*)O>  Ethyl  meconte  acid. 


cs  winch  treats  ,,f  t,,.  theory  (,f  mot  i,n.  ,'  ""»•  -   .A  crysti  -™"»    "  '"  V,'  "       , 

chlorine  on  moconin.     It  crystallizes  in  tine  pns-  forms  small   needles  soluble  in  wafer,  ether,  and 

mech    a  nlsm.  «.     [Fr.  mtcanismt,  from  mtcan-    m.itic  needl,- :    sparingly  soluble  iu  cold  but  easily  alcohol,    melts  at  158',  and  sublimes  in  brilliant 
e  =  mecbanio  (q.  v.).]                                                     soluble  in  boiling  water. 


Ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk, 


rhombs. 

whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thfire;     pine,    pit,    lire,    sir, 
whd,     son;     mnte,     cfib,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


meconidine 
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mediate 


mS-con  I-dlne,  ».  [Eng.  mecon(in');  Gr.eidos= 
form.  ;uni  sntl'.  -int\  \ 

I'lu'iii.:  C.ilI')NO4.  Ono  of  the  alkaloids  present 
in  tin-  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  discovered  by 
Hesse,  in  1870.  It  forms  a  brownish,  transparent, 
amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform.  It 
melts  at  58  ,  and  is  not  sublimable.  The  salts  of 
MM  conidino  am  very  unstable,  and  their  solutions 
have  ;in  intensely  bil  ter  taste. 

mec  -6-nln,  «.  [Eug.,  <fcc.,  ntecon(ium)  ;  suff.  -in.] 
Chem.:  CioHioOi.  A  neutral  substance  existing 
in  onium,  first  observed  by  Dublanc.  It  can  bo 
formed  from  narcotine  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
arid,  and  from  opiauic  acid  by  treatment  with 
caustic  alkalies.  It  may  also  bo  obtained  from 
opium  by  allowing  a  cold-water  extract  to  stand  for 
Borne  weeks,  redissolving  the  crystalline  deposit  in 
alcohol,  ana  again  crystallizing.  Meconin  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  hexagonal  prisms,  soluble  in  boil- 
ing. water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  has  a  very  acrid  taste,  molts  at 
al>out.96°,  and  distills  without  alteration.  Itforms 
substitution  derivatives  with  bromine,  iodine,  &c., 
of  which  bromo-meconin  is  the  type, 


mS  CO  -nl-um,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  mfkihiion 
=  (1J  the  juice  of  a  poppy,  opium  ;  (2)  the  discharge 
from  the  bowels  of  now-born  children  ;  jneA:oH=the 
poppy.] 

cficm.:  A  substance  occurring  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  foetus.  It  appears  to  bo  a  mixture  of 
cholesteriu,  bile  resin,  casein,  picromel,  biliverdin, 
mucus,  and  perhaps  albumin. 

mec  on  op  sis.  a.  [Greek  mckon=u  poppy,  and 
oyix/.s1  —  appearance.] 

Unl.:  Welsh-poppy;  a  genus  of  Papaveraceie,  in- 
termediate between  Papnvor  and  Argomone.  Sepals 
two  :  petals  four  ;  stigma  of  few  rays  ;  capsule  open- 
ing below  the  style  by  four  to  six  valves.  Kuowu 
species  nine. 

med  al,  s.  [Fr.  mfdaille,  from  Ital.  medaglia= 
a  medal,  a  coin,  from  Low  Lat.  medalia,  medalla— 
a  small  coin,  a  corrupt,  of  Latin  nie<aMuni=nu'tal 
(q.T.)  ;  Sp.  medalla.]  A  coin  ;  a  piece  of  metal  cast 
in  tho  form  of  a  coin,  and  stamped  with  some  figure 
or  inscription  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  some 
illustrious  person,  or  some  remarkable  deed,  or  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  A  modal  differs  from  a  coin  in 
that  it  is  notcurront  as  money.  [NUMISMATICS.] 

"An  antique  medal  half  consumed  with  rust."  —  Boyle: 
ll'm*.i,  p.  648. 

medal-machine,  .-•.  A  machine  for  making  copies 
of  medals,  and  raised  or  sunk  works  on  a  scale 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  original.  It  comprises 
adjustable  frames  on  the  pantograph  principle  for 
carrying  tracers  which  pass  over  tho  face  of  the 
original,  and  mandrels  in  which  tho  various  cutters 
for  producing  tho  copy  are  inserted. 

-med  -al-let,  *med  -al-et,  ».  [English  medal; 
dimiii.  suffix  -let.  \  A  small  medal;  they  are 
frequently  worn  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  in 
Catholic  countries  are  impressed  with  figures  of 
saints,  &c. 

"I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  this  HUSH  the  appellation  of 
in,  <M/.Y.s."  —  Pitikerton:  Essay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.,  8,  13. 

me  dal-llc,  a.  [Bug.  medal;  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  medal  or  medals. 

"  I  have  lately  «een,  says  Eupenius,  a  medalltc  history 
of  the  present  king  of  France."—  Aililisvn:  Medals,  dial.  3. 

me  dal  -lion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Fr.  mfdaillnn, 
from  Ital.  iiti'ilii<iti<inr,  from  medaglia  =  a  medal 
(<|.  v.).J 

1.  A  large  antique  medal  or  memorial  coin, 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  and  larger  than  current 
coins. 

"1'iuler  this  term  [medallions]  are  included  all  the 
pirr.'s  produced  by  the  ancient  minis,  which,  from  their 
~u|  rrior  size,  were  evidently  not  intended  for  circula- 
tion." —  Addisoii:  Aucirtit  Mi'/talit,  dial.  iii. 

L'.  Carved,  molded,  cast,  or  stamped  circular, 
oval  and  sometimes  square  work,  bearing  on  it 
objects  represented  in  relief,  as  flowers,  heads, 
figures,  animals,  &c. 

med-al-llst,  *mSd  -al-Ist,  .<.    [English  medal; 

-i*f  ;   ]'r.  iiii'iiaillisti-.  \ 

1.  One  who  engraves,  stamps,  or  molds  medals. 

"Sculptors,  painters,  and  nteiltilliRtx  exerted  their  ut- 
most skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting  his  features  to 

posterity."   -.IMriiK/.i//:    lli.'f.  A'HI;.,  ch.  vii. 

L>.  Ono  who  studies  the  history  of  medals;  one 
who  is  skilled  or  curious  in  medals. 

•'  \s  a  w.v/nM/s/.  yon  iiro  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet  of 
medals  as  a  treasure  of  money."  .UI//MUI.  fin  Mortals. 

3.  One  who  has  gained  n  medal  at  school  or  col- 
lego  as  the  reward  of  merit. 

*me-dal  lur-gyS  «.  [Eng.  nn-iial,  and  Gr.  e  rgon 
=  work.]  Tho  art  of  engraving,  stamping,  or 
molding  medals. 


mSd"-dle,     *med-ell,     *me  die,     *med-len. 

*mell6,  r.  t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  niCKl*  i\  t,i<  <tl>  >-.  mr//fr  =  to 
mix,  to  interfere  or  meddle  with  (Fr.  meler),  from 
Low  Lat.  miseulo=to  mix,  from  Lat.  misceo;  Sp. 
mezclar;  Port,  mesclar ;  Ital.  nuscAiare.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  mix,  to  mingle. 

The!  Knvnii  him  to  dryuke  wyn  medled  with  gall."— 
e:  Matthew  xxvii.  34. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  mingle,  to  interlard. 
-.  To  confuse,  to  confound. 

"A  medled  state  of  the  orders  of  the  gospel." — Booker: 
Eocles.  1'olita,  bk.  iv.,  g  8. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  mix,  to  mingle. 

"More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts." 

Shakegp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  take  part;  to  deal,  to  interpose,  to  inter- 
fere: 

*(1)  In  a  good  sense;  to  attend. 
"Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  meddle  with  yonr  own  busi- 
ness." — Tyndale:  1  Thessal.  iv.  10. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense;  to  interfere  officiously  with 
matters  with  which  one  has  no  personal  interest; 
to  put  one's  self  forward  impertinently,  officiously, 
or  offensively  in  tho  affairs  of  others. 

3.  To  touch  or  handle  things  with  which  one  has 
no  business. 

med  dler,  s.  [Eng.  meddl(e);  -er.]  Ono  who 
meddles ;  one  who  interferes  or  busies  nimsself  offi- 
ciously about  matters  with  .which  he  has  no  personal 
concern  ;  an  officious  person  ;  a  busybody. 

"His  royal  patron  .  .  .  hated  a  meddler  almost  as 
much  aa  a  coward." — Mucaulay:  Hist.  /.'"•/.,  ch.  zvi. 

med  die  sflme,  a.  [Eng.  meddle;  •some.']  In- 
clined or  given  to  meddling  or  interfering  in  tho 
business  of  others ;  officiously  intrusive. 

"  Honor,  that  meddlesome,  officious  ill. 
Pursues  thee  e'en  to  death." 

Blair:  The  Grave. 

med  -die  s6me  ness,  s.  [English  meddlesome; 
-m?«s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meddlesome ; 
officious  interference. 

med  dllng.ii.  [Eng.medrfKel  .--1113.]  Givento  in- 
terfering in  the  concerns  of  others;  meddlesome; 
officiously  intrusive. 

mSd  dllng  If,  adv.  [Eng.  meddling;  -ly.]  In 
a  meddling,  interfering,  or  officious  manner;  otii- 
ciously,  interforingly. 

Mede,  x.  [Lat.  Mediis.~\  A  native  or  subject  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Media. 

me  -dl-a,  «.  pi.    [MEDIUM.] 

me i  dl-a-c^,  «.  [English  media(te);  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mediate  or  forming  an  in- 
termediate or  intervening  step. 

med  I  se-val,  *med-I-e '-val,  «.  &  *.  [Latin 
medhift  —  middle;  t£v(um}  =  an  age,  and  Eug.  adj. 
suffix  -I'M 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho  Middle 
Ages. 

tB.  As  snli.il.:  One  who  belonged  to  tho  Middle 
Ages. 

"  This  view  of  landscape  differs  from  that  of  the  merfi- 
<er«/*i." — Kuskin. 

med  I  te  -val-ls.m,  tmed-I-e  -val  l§m,  «.  [Eng. 
medifeval;  -i>m.]  The  principles,  manners,  or  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  especially  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  art. 

mgd  I  st  -val  1st,  tmgd-I-e -val  1st.  «.  [Eng. 
mediceval;  -i«r.]  One  who  is  versed  in  tho  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  one  who  sympathizes  with  or 
supports  medievalism. 

mSd-I-ae  -val-lf ,  *med-I-e  -val-ljf,  arfr.  [Eng. 
mediceval;  •/;/.]  In  a  mcditeval  manner;  in  ac- 
cordance with  medievalism. 

me  dl  al,  «.  &  s.  [Lat.  medians,  from  medius= 
middle;  Fr.  med m/.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  a  mean  or  average ; 

mean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Greek  (I ruin.:  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
letters  li,  g,  and  d,  as  being  intermediate  in  sound 
between  the  hard  mutes  p,  fc,  anil  t,  and  the  aspi- 
rates ;>/i,  ch,  and  th. 

medial-alligation,  s.    [ALLIGATION-,  2.] 
medial-cadence, «. 

Music:  The  cadence  proper  to  the  Mediant  (q.v.). 
Me    dl-an  (l),a.  &«.     [Lat.  Uedia= an  ancient 
kingdom  of  Asia.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of   or   pertaining    to    Media    or    its 
inhabitants. 

B.  .l.ixnlmt.:  A  Mode. 


me  dl  an  (2),  a.  [Lat.  medianus,  from  medius 
—  middle.]  Situated  or  placed  in  the  middle;  pass- 
ing through  or  along  tho  middle. 

"Let  blond  in  the  median  vein  of  the  heart." — Bishop 
Hull:  Sfi-tti'in  t',  the  Lortts  of  Parliament. 

median-artery, ». 

Aunt.:  \  branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous 
artery. 

median-line, ». 

Anat.:  A  vertical  line,  supposed  to  divide  a  body 
longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts,  one  right  tho 
other  left.  Chaussior  calls  the  linea  alba  tho 
median  lino  of  tho  adbomeu.  (Dunglison.) 

median-nerve,  s. 

A, ml.:  A  nerve  arising  by  two  roots  from  the 
inner  and  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  It 
travels  down  the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  enters 
the  palm,  separating  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ; 
tho  external  part  supplies  some  of  the  short  mus- 
cles of  the  thumb,  and  gives  digital  branches  to  the 
thumb  and  index  finger;  the  second  portion  sup- 
plies the  middle  finger,  and  in  part  the  index  and 
ring  fingers.  (Quain.) 

median-veins, *.  pi. 

Anat.:  Throe  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  tho  median  basilic,  tho  median  cephalic,  and 
the  common  median,  or  funit  brachii.  [BASILIC, 
CEPHALIC.] 

tmedlan-zone,  s. 

Geog,  <i  Biul. :  The  same  as  the  DEEP-SEA  OORAL- 
ZONE  (q.  v.).  It  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  more 
fathoms. 

me  dl  ant,  me  dl  ante,  8.  [Fr.  mtdiante;  Ital. 
mediante,  f  rom  Lat.  media-tut,  pr.  par.  of  medio=to 
divide  in  the  middle ;  »iediK8=:middle.] 

Music : 

1.  One  of  tho  three  most  significant  regular  mod- 
ulations of  tho  ecclesiastical  modes.    [MoDE.] 

2.  Tho  third  degree  of  any  scale,  so  called  because 
it  divides  the  interval  between  the  tonic  and  the 
dominant  into  two-thirds.    Thus  in  the  scale  of  c, 
E  is  tho  mediant. 

me  dl-as -tln-al,  a.  [Eng.  mediastin(e) ;  -oJ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  mediastine. 

^1  There,  are  mediant inal  arteries,  branches  of  tho 
internal  mammary  artery,  which  ramify  in  the 
loose  connective  tissue  of  tho  mediastinal  space 
(tho  space  bounded  laterally  by  tho  right  and  left 

}>hnirai) ;  mediastinal  veins,  and  mediastinal 
ymphatic  glands:.  Pathologically,  there  are  medi- 
astinal hydatids.  tumors,  and  cancer. 

me -dl  as  tine,  me  dl  ao  ti  num.,  s.  [Latin 
mediastinus  =  a  helper,  a  common  servant,  a 
drudge.] 

Anat. :  The  septum  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  pleura*.  The  U'rm  anterior  mediastinum  is 
given  to  the  part  of  this  septum  in  front  of  the 
heart  and  pericardium,  and  j>osterior  mediastinum 
to  tho  part  behind.  That  portion  which  incloses 
tho  pericardium  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
middle  mediastinum.  (Quain.) 

mS-dl-as-tl  nl  -tls,  s.  [Lat.  mediastin(us),  and 
suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflammation  ;  Fr.  mtdiastinite.] 

(MlCDIASTINE.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  laminar  tissue  of  the 
modiastino. 

•fme'-dl-ate,  a.  [Lat.  mediatus,  pa.  par.  of  media 
to  be  in  the  middle;  medius= middle;  Fr.  mSdiat; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  mediato.] 

1.  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle  or  between  two 
extremes ;  middle. 

"Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state, 
Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing." 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii.  645. 

2.  Intervening,  interposed.  , 

"  Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled  ; 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beneld." 

Prior.    (Todd.) 

3.  Acting  as  a  means  or  medium;  not  direct  or 
immediate ;  leading  up  to  that  which  acts  directly 
or  immediately. 

4.  Gained  or  effected  by  tho  agency  or  interven- 
tion,of  a  medium  ;  as,  mediate  perception,  mediate 
knowledge. 

mediate-auscultation,  s. 

Med.:  Auscultation  by  moans  of  the  stethoscope, 
as  distinguished  from  immediate  auscultation,  in 
which  the  ear  is  directly  applied  to  the  chest  of  the 
patient. 

mediate-testimony,  s. 

Law:  Secondary  evidence.    (WTiarfon.) 

me'-dl  ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sp.  mediar;  Fr.  mfdier; 
Ital.  mediare.']  [MEDIATE,  a.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1 .  To  effect  by  mediation  or  intervention  between 
two  or  more  parties. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  sh£n;      -Won,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


mediately 

2.  To  connect  »s  two  things  distinctly  separate 
by  iomMhiug  interposed  or  Intervening. 

3.  To  halve;  to  divide  equally. 
B.  Intrant 

•1.  To  bo  or  lie  between  two ;  to  intervene. 

"They  exclude  all  other  bodies  that  before  meaiatrtl 
between  the  partu  of  their  body."—  Sir  K.  liif/bu. 

'i.  To  interpose  or  intervene  between  parties,  as  a 
common  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
them,  or  negotiating  an  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment ;  to  intercede. 

*m«  -dl  ate-lf ,  *me-dl-at-ly,  adv.  [English 
mtdiatt,  a.  ;•/«.]  In  a  mediate  manner;  not  directly 
or  immediately  ;  as  a  medium,  means,  or  secondary 
cau-e;  not  primarily. 

•mfi -dl  ate  ness,  «.  [Eug.  mediate; -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mediate. 

me  dl  a  tlon,  *me-dl  a-cl  oun,  *me-dl-a-cy- 

OB,  ».  LKr.  iii''(liiiliint.  from  Lat.  mrdiattu,  pa.  par. 
of  undin  :=tobe  in  the  middle  or  between  ;  Sp.  medi- 
aciini;  Ital.  m«Iiuzion«.J 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  Tho  state  or  action  of  anything  interposed  or 
intervening  between  two  things;  intervention,  in- 
terposition :  mediate  agency. 

"It  being  the  undeniable  prerogative  of  the  first  cause, 
that  whatsoever  it  does  by  the  mralntion  of  »econd  causes, 
it  can  do  immediately  by  itself  without  them."— South; 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  11. 

2.  The  act  of  mediating ;  intervention  between 
parties  at  variance  for  the  purpose  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  intercession . 

"Noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation  after  I  am  dead." 

SAaJtcuji..  H.-IIIII  l>'  .  It.  II.,  tv.  4. 

II.  Music:  That  part  of  a  Gregorian  chant  which 
lies  between  tlio  reciting-uote  and  tho  next  close. 

[C'HANT.] 

•me  -dI-&-tIve,  a.  [Eng.  mediat(e);  -ire.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  mediator  or  mediation  ;  media- 
torial. 

me  dl-it  I-za  -tlon,  ».  [English  medialix(t); 
•at ion. \  The  act  of  mediatizing;  specifically,  a 
term  applied  to  the  annexation  or  absorption  of  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany  by  the  larger  neighbor- 
ing states,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire  in  1MKJ,  leaving  to  the  former  their  nominal 
independence  and  sovereignty,  ami  to  their  princes 
their  rank,  rights,  and  privileges. 

fme  -dl-a-tlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mediat(e) ;  -ize.]  To 
render  mediate;  specifically,  to  make  mediately, 
not  immediately,  dependent ;  as,  in  Germany,  to 
annex  a  .-mailer  state  to  a  larger,  leaving  to  it  its 
nominal  sovereignty,  and  to  its  prince  his  title, 
rights,  and  privileges. 

m«'-dl-a-t6r,  *me  dl  a- tour,  «.  [Fr.  mediateur, 
from  Lat.  ?w<fiu'orem,  accus.  of  me<iiafor=ouewho 
comes  between,  a  mediator,  from  mediatus,  pa.  par. 
of  medio=  to  bo  in  the  middle ;  mrdiu»= the  middle ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  mediador ;  Ital.  mediatore.  ] 

1.  One  who  mediates  or  interposes  between  par- 
ties at  variance  for  tho  purpose  of  reconciliation 
or  of  effecting  an  agreement  or  arrangement ;    an 
arbitrate  >r. 

"Thus  authorized,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded  a 
treaty."—  Maeaulau:  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Specifically,  a  term  applied  to  Christ  as  the 
intercessor  between  God  aud  man. 

"There  Is  one  God,  and  one  mfilitttor  between  God  and 
the  man  Christ  Jetms."— 1  Timothy  ii.  6. 


1T  The  term  mediator— Gr.  mesitet,  literally,  an 
intermediary,  an  intercessor,  a  go-between,  from 
m««o«=tho  middle,  and  eimi=to  go— is  applied  in 
the  Now  Testament  to  Moses  and  to  I'hrist.  The 
former  was  invited  to  hold  interviews  with  Je- 
hovah, carrying  messages  from  Mm  to  the  Israeli!- 
ish  people  aud  back  again  i  Kxod.  xix.  3,  7.  8, 20,  xx. 
22,  xxi.  1.  &C.I.  He  also  interceded  for  them  when 
thej  had  .-inmd  (xxxii.  30-32).  Tho  Jewish  cove- 
nant or  te.-tament  was  "ordained  through  angels 
l>y  the  hind  of  a  mediator"  (Hal.  iii.  W,  R.  V.) ; 
Jesus  was  the  tin-ilia  tor  of  the  new  and  better  cove- 
nant or  testament  illeh.  viii.  Ii.  ix.  15,  xii.  24).  In 
the/nllest  sen  '.that  of  an  intercessor,  there  is  no 
memator  bnt  Christ -Jesus  (I  'rini.ii.fi).  He  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  those  who  come  unto' 
<iod  by  Him  (Heb.  vii.  2.~>:  cf.  John  xvii.).  It  is  for 
Mi-  name's  sake  that  sin-  are  forgiven  (Epbcs.  iv. 
,,J:  I  ,l..hn  ii.  12). 

mi-dl-Ji-tBr'-I-fJl.n.  [Eng.  meiliulm ;  -ml.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  mediator  or  mediation  ;  pertain- 
ing to  tlio  ofnce  or  character  of  a  mediator. 

"  His  mediatorial  character  and  office  was  meant  to  be 
represented  as  a  perpetual  character  and  office."—  faleu: 
Ofrmini  22. 

me  dl  a  tor  -1-g.l  Ijf,  adv.  fEn«li-h  un-diator- 
i">:  -ly.\  In  a  mediatorial  manner;  as  a  medi- 
ator. 
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me  -dl-a-tor-lhlp,  «.  [Eng.  mediator;  -ship.] 
The  office,  position,  or  character  of  a  mediator. 

"The  infinitely  perfect  medlatorshli,  Bnd  intercession 
of  Christ." — Suuttii  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  L 

*m§  -dI-4-trSss,  «.  [Lat.  mediafru-,  fern,  of  me- 
,liiiti,r=n  mediator;  FT.  mediatrice ;  Ital.  media- 
trice.  J  A  female  mediator. 

"Why  didst  thoa  not,  O  gentle  mother-queen! 
An  judge  and  mediatress  gland  l>etweeu?' 

Levitt:  Statins,  vii. 

tme  -die,  «.    [MKDICK,  «.] 

*m8d-Ic,  it.  [Lat.  medirtu.]  The  same  as  MED- 
ICAL, (q.  v.). 

*mSd -Ic  »  ble,  orfj.  [Latin  medicabilit,  from 
medico=to  treat  with  medicine.]  That  may  or  can 
be  cured  or  healed. 

med  I  ci  -g6,  ».  [Corrupted  from  Or.  Medike 
pou=the  Median  grass,  which  was  lucerne,  said^  to 
have  been  brought  to  Greece  during  the  expedition 
of  Darius.] 

Hot. :  Modick;  a  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub-tribe  Trifolioe.  The  leaves  are  trifoliolate,  the 
keel  obtuse,  the  legomes  spirally  twisted,  more 
rarely  falcate,  often  spinv,  rarely  dehiscent.  Found 
in  Europe,  the  west  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
Known  species,  forty.  M.  arborea,  the  cytisns  of 
the  ancients,  grows  in  the  south  of  Italy,  Greece 
and  the  Archipelago.  The  Turks  use  the  wood  to 
make  handles  for  their  sabers,  aud  theGreck  monks 
for  making  beads. 

mSd  -Ic  al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  mtdicalis,  from  Lat. 
medicu«=a  physician,  meticor^U)  heal ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
medico.]  Pertaining  to,  connected  with  or  employed 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  or  the  art  of  healing 
disease ;  as— 

(1)  Engaged  in  the  profession  of  medicine;  as, 
the  mtdic<il  profession,  a  medical  student. 

(2)  Used  or  intended  for  the  teaching  and  promo- 
tion of  medical  science;  as,  a  medical  school. 

(3)  Medicinal ;  tending  to  euro  or  heal. 

"Not  onely  as  medical  in  diseases,  hut  effectual  in  suc- 
cesscoucerniiig  the  infant  and  others."— llroirne:  I'uli/ar 
Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xzi. 

medical  Jurisprudence,  mtimt.  That  branch  of 
state  medicine  wjiich  is  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  It  had  its  rise  in  Germany; 
the  first  course  of  lectures  on  tho  subject  were 
delivered  by  Miclm-lis  at  Loipsic  about  1650.  Med- 
ical jurisprudence  deals  with  (1)  questions  affect- 
ing civil  rights:  as  those  of  personal  identity,  age, 
sex,  legit  imacy:  malingering,  and  unsoundness  of 
mind ;  (2)  injuries  to  persons  from  whatever  causes, 
when  those  injuries  are  the  subject  of  judicial 
inquiry.  Under  tho  second  head  toxicology  is 
sometimes  included,  though  that  science  has  a 
copious  literature  of  its  own. 

mSd  Ic  al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  medical:  -(.</•]  In  a 
medical  manner;  according  to  the  rules  of  medi- 
cine ;  for  tho  purpose  of  heuliug. 

*m§  die  -a,-m§nt,  ftubst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  medico- 
mentuin,  from  medico— to  heal,  to  cure;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  medioawenfo.J  Anything  used  in  healing 
diseases  or  wounds;  a  healing  or  curing  applica- 
tion ;  a  medicine. 

"  He  ramie  not  venom  to  be  our  j>oison.  for  neither  made 
he  death  or  any  deletery  medicament  upon  the  earth." — 
lioylt:  Hurts,  U.  122. 

*med  1C  a,  ment  al,  «.  [Eag.medicament;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  medicaments  or  healing  appli- 
cations; having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  a 
medicament. 

*mSd  Ic  a  ment  -al-ly1,  adv.  [English  medica- 
mental:  -///.)  After  tho  manner  of  medicaments; 
as  a  medicament. 

*m6d  I-cas-tSr,  ».  [Formed  from  Lat.  medicus, 
on  the  analogy  of  poetaster,  &c.]  A  quack. 

med  I  cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  medicatut,  pa.  par.  of 
medico=to  heal,  to  cure;  mediriu=a  physician.] 

fl.  To  tincture,  imbue,  or  impregnate  with  any- 
thing medicinal. 

•2.  To  treat  with  medicine;  to  administer  medi- 
cine to ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

"To  mend  thy  mound*,  to  trench,  to  clear,  to  soil 
Thy  grateful  fields,  to  medicate  thy  sheep." 

The  Fleece,  1. 

mSd  -I-cat  Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [MEDICATE.]  Im- 
pregnated or  imbued  with  some  medicinal  sub- 
stance or  quality. 

"  To  thU  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  medicated 

wutent." — Arhnlhmit:  On  Aliment*. 

med  I  ca  tion,  «.  [Lat.  medicatio,  from  medi- 
catu*,  pa.  par.  of  medico  =  to  heal,  to  cure;  Fr. 
mfdication;  Sp.  medicacinn ;  Ital.  mi-itir" 

1.  Tlie  act  of  medicating  or  impregnatiiiK  with 
some  medicinal  ingredient  or  property. 

*2.  Tho  use  or  application  of  medicine ;  medical 
treatment. 


medicine 

•mSd'  I-Ci-tlve,  o.  [English  me<tlent(t);  -tve.] 
Tending  to  heal  or  cure ;  curing,  healing. 

"Those  physicians  who  profess  to  follow  nature  in  th,, 
treatment  of  diseases,  by  watching  ami  aiding  her  medi- 
cative powers."—  Stetcart:  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  96. 

*M8d-I  98  -9.H,  a.  [See  def.J  Of  or  pcrtajning 
to  the  Medici,  a  celebrated  family  of  Florence,  emi- 
nent patrons  of  art  aud  literature. 

•mS-dlC  -In-lf.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mediein(e) ;  -a6(«.] 
Having  tno  properties  or  qualities  of  medicine; 
medicinal,  healing. 

me  dl$  -In-al,  »me-dl$  -In-all,  a.  [Lat.  medic- 
inalie,  from  merficina  =  medicitie;  Fr.  mldicina',' 
Sp.  medicinal ;  Ital.  nt*dicmu/e.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  medicine  or  medical  science. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  healing  or 
mitigating  disease ;  curing  or  tending  tocure  bodily 
disorders. , 

"Sometimes  even  poysona  turn    medtctnall." — Binlmi> 
Bait,  Old  Keltaion,  ch.  ii. 
me-dlc'-In  al-ly5,  <>dr.    [Eng.  medicinal;  -/!/•] 

1.  In  a  medicinal  manner;  with  medicinal  quali- 
ties. 

2.  With  a  view  to  heal. 

*3.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  medi- 
cine. 

"  Medicinally  to  shew  the  causes,  symptome*,  and 
several  1  cures  of  it." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melan.  (.Oenioc- 
ritus  to  the  Beader,  p.  76. ) 

med  I  $Ine,  «.  [Fr.  nie'd«eine=physic;  Prov. 
medecina,  medicina,  metzina,  mezintt;  Sp.,  Port., 
Altai.  Hii-diriiia,  from  Lat.  medicma=inediciue.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Physic,  a  remedy,  a  remedial  agent,  an  anti- 
dote to  disease ;  any  substance  prescribed  for  the 
alleviation  or  removal  o_f  disease. 

II  Medicines  are  administered,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
mouth,  but  sometimes  also  by  the  rectum,  by  in- 
halation into  the  lungs,  by  hypodermic  injection 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  some  rare  case-*  by 
injection  into  the  veins.  (Jarrod  makes  throe  divis- 
ions of  medicines :  (1)  Internal  remedies, adminis- 
tered for  their  effects  upon  tho  system,  both  before 
and  after  absorption  into  the  blood;  (2)  external 
remedies,  which  act  locally,  and  are  not  intended 
to  affect  tho  constitution ;  (3)  chemical  audits  used 
for  other  than  their  medicinal  properties.  Under 
the  first  division  are  four  elapses,  with  nine  sub- 
classes ;  the  second  and  third  have  only  orders. 

(2)  A  science  and  art  directed  Bret  to  the  preven- 
tion of  diseases,  and  secondly  to  their  euro ;  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
surgery  or  midwifery,  but  not  entirely  separable 
from  cither,  involving  also  a  sound  knowledge  of 
anatomy,    physiology,  pathology,    chemistry,   and 
allied  subjects. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  removes  mental  woe. 
"The   miserable   have  no   other  medicine  than  only 

hope." — SAoA'eap.:  Measure  fttr  Measure,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Science :  In  the  same  senses  as  1. 1  &  2. 

2.  Anthrop. :  This  word  is  used  in  translating  cer- 
tain terms  in  the  languages  of  the  American  abo- 
rigines which  denote  not  only  "  medicine  "  proper, 
but  anything  tho  operation  of  which  they  do  not 
comprehend;  that  is,  anything  mysterious,  super- 
natural, sacred.    Hence  wo  have    medicine-man  = 
the  doctor  and  conjuror  of  the  American  Indians; 
medici>ie-6a(/=the  bag  in  which  his  remedies  and 
charms  are   contained  j  niedicine-feast  —  a    sort   of 
religious  festival,  consisting  of  singing,  feasting, 
and  dancing,  and  attended  only  by  men  ;  medic' »<  - 
hut=tho  hut  in  which  these  feasts  are  hold  ;  tm-ili- 
r/fi''-/>ipe=the  ornamented  pipe  smoked  on  those 
occasions.     (Bartlett.) 

"They  may  have  been  handed  down  through  successive 
generations  as  great  medicines." — Wilson:  l^reliialorie, 
Man,  i.  130. 

3.  Hist.,  dV.  .•  The  first  attempts  at  medical  and 
sanitary  practice  seem  to  have  been  made  by,  or 
under  tno  direction  of,  priest**.    Perhaps  the  we;ir- 
ingof  amulets  was  one  of  its  earliest  forms.    To 
this  day,  in  India,  many  children  go  to  school  with 
a  bit  of  string  round  their  wrist,  which  has  had  in- 
cantations muttered  over  it  by  Brahmins,  ami  i- 
considorod  a  preservative  against  fever.    Sucli  a 
string  (intrinsic  value  not  a  farthing)  is  charged 
half  a  rupee  ora  rupee (about!2c.or25c.), according 
to  tlio  time  forwhichits  virtues  are  guarantrnl. 
With  this  superstition  aro  joined  actual   ren 
discovered  by  observation.    Part  of  thoVajur  Veda 
treats  of  medicine.    The  Egyptians  aro   credited 
with  some  jiroliciency  in  the  art;  their  embalming 
of  bodies  must  have  taught  them  the  element.-  of 
anatomy.    The  medical  and  sanitary  arrangement 
of  tho  Mosaic  law  are  well   known  (Lev.  xtii.,  xiv. 
1-8;  Deut,  xxiii.  13,  ic.).    Chiron,  the  fabled  Cen 
tanr,  is  .-ai<l  to  have  brought  some  knowledge  of 
medicine  from  Kgypt   to  Greece.    His    pupil  wa- 
JBtODlapiUi   -aid   to   have  lived  prei  iou.-l)   to  the 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fill,     father;      we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t. 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrlan.     a,     OB  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  IEW. 


medicine-chest 


2663 


medlar 


Trojan  war  [about  1500  B.  C.(T)1.    Howassoemi-       m6-dl-8o   rlt-f  ,  ».     [Fr.  mfdiocritf,  from  Lat. 

nent  a  nliysician  that  ho  was,  on  ins  death,  deified,  vMaiocTwxtem^  arms,  of  meaiocrmu,  from  meaioc- 

•unl    become    the   Greek   god  of   medicine,  under  rt«=meddling,  indifferent  j  Sp.  mediocridad;  Itul. 

whoso  auspices  all  further  researches  wrero  made.  mediix-ril(i.\ 

Pythagoras,  about  529  B.  ('.,    studied  the  human        1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mediocre;  a  mid- 

frame;  but  the  "father"  of  Greek  medicine  was  die  or  indifferent  state,  quality,  or  degree.  adjoining   shores   of    the  Atlantic,  includi 

Hippocrates,   H.    ('.    460-442.    He  is  by  some  con-       "His  Immunity,  ingenuousness,  and  modesty,  the  m«-    Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

sidm-d  t  ho  founder  of  the  dogmatic  school.    About  dioorita  of  his  abilitie»."-.*<u-au/ui,.  //(.(.  Kna.,  oh.  i.  ><The  MedlterranfaHJll,,TM  iadistingulshed  b 

' 


Mediterranean-district,  8. 

Irl,  I  Iii/. :  One  of  tho  throe  districts  into  which  Dr. 
(iunther  divides  the  North  Temperate  zone  for  the 
purpose  of  convenient  classification,  it  includes 
the  flshes  of  tho  Mediterranean  shores  ami  of  tho 
adjoining  shores  of  tho  Atlantic,  including  tho 


Xtt    B.     '.    the   Alexandrian    school    arose,  under 
Era  tost  nenos  and  Hierophllus.      luo  latter  was  op- 


*2.  Moderation,  temperance. 

"That  law  of  reason  which  teachethm«rtiocr/f(/  in  meats 


.  a  easn  wc      eace 

posrd  by  Cbrysippus,  and  the  empiric  school  arose.    an(i  drinka."—  Hooker:  Eccles.  1'olitu. 
the  Romans  were  lon^  in  entering  the  field.    The 


.guished  by  a  great 

variety  of  forms;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  genera 
established  for  simple  species,  none  of  the  forms  can  be 
considered  peculiar  to  it;  and  even  that  small  number  of 


,UK  MI  <-         ...K   •».  TV,    i««  3-  A  person    of   mediocre   qui 

greatest .   homan  physician  was  Galon,  A.  \).  W>.  mcrit;  an  indifferent  performer. 
The  Mothodics  had  arisen  shortly  before,  and  the 

Eclectics  wore  ramifications  of  tho  former.    From  *m6  dl  OX    u  mOUB,  a.  [Lat.  medtarumus.  from 

the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Arabs  culti-  m«rfi'iui=middle.]    Having  the  character  of  a  me- 

vali'd  medicine;  their  greatest  name  was  Avicenna,  ilium;  mediatory. 

about  1(12(1  A.  D.    Tho  Italians  next  assumed  the  "The  whole  order  of  the  medioiumou.i  or  intermedia! 

load.  Thodogmatic  school  of  medicine  was  assailed  deities."— H.  More:  Ofuodliness,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  go. 

by  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  and  Vesalius  (1514-1564).  *mz(|    »  tancp    *       n  at    mrditau*    t>r    tmr   of 

Tho  discovery  by  Harvey,  in  1628,  of  the  circulation  ™A  -I7tancfv  '•     .LLat;   ""£'' 

of   tlio    blood,    gave    a   great   impulse  to  medical  meditor=  to  meditate  (q.  v.).]    Meditation, 

science  "Your  first  thought  is  more 

,.    .  Than  others'  labored  meditance." 

medicine-Chest,  «.      A  chest  in  which  medicines  Heaum.  .«•  Flet.  (t):  Two  Noble  Kinomen,  i.  I. 

and  drugs  arc  kept,  together  with  instruments  and  ....  .     .                 .         ..         mf,iitnt....    ,,.,    m,r 

appliances  necessary  for  surgery.  .m«a.  TV*™?-  *'• '.•*.'•    l^-at.  m           rtw^pa.  pi 

medicine-man,  «.     An  American  Indian   name 
for  doctor.    A  magician  or  priest. 
*mSd  -I  ^Ine,  v.  t.    [MEDICINE,  ».] 

1.  To  administer  medicine  or  physic  to;   to  treat 
as  with  medicine. 

"And  liquors  clear  and  sweet,  whose  healthful  might 
Could  medicine  the  sick  soul  to  happy  sleep." 

Shelleu:   B  itch  of  Atlilf,  xvli. 

2.  To  heal,  to  cure. 

"  When  every  breeze  shall  medicine  every  wound." 
Nhenstone :  Kleyu  XX. 

med  I  Cln  -I-8r,  ».    [Fr.  mfdirinier.     So  named 


qualities,    talents,  or    ££,""'"'  K">«™  »•  °>?">  ?nd  P?«  diminished  a. 


,    .   .       .  .  s,  pa. 

ot  meditor;  Fr.mediter;ltal.  meditare;  Sp.  medi- 
tor.  I 


iowledge  of  the  distribution  of  tishes  advances." —  Giin- 
ther:  fttudy  of  ViAhe*,  p.  264. 

'Mediterranean-fever, «. 

Path. :  The  same  as  REMITTENT-FEVEB  (q.  T.). 

Mediterranean-file-flsh,  a. 

Ichth-j.:  BalMes  caprisrus.    [FlLE-FISH.] 

Medlterranean-remora, ». 

Ichtliy.:  Echeneis  retnara.    [REHORA.] 

Mediterranean  sub-region, «. 

Zool.:  The  second  of  the  four  sub-regions  into 
which  tho  Palaiarctic  Region  {q.  v.)  is  divided.  It 
includes  all  tho  countries  south  of  tho  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  Balkans,  and  Caucasus  mountains ;  all  the 


from  its  purgative  virtues.    ( IMtre.)] 

onus  Jatropha. 


But. :  A  name  for  the  gen1 

mediclnier-oil,  «. 

Clu-ni.:  A  white,  odorless  oil,  obtained  from  tho 
seeds  of  Jnlroiili.il.  curcas.    It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is 

•lightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  does  not  alter  on  •,  — 

exposure  to  tho  air.    Its  density  is  0'91  at  19  ,  and    of  his  debts.    When  n  creditor  has  just  and  nroba- 
its..li«lillos  to  a  butterv  mass  at  -8  .   When  heated    l>1,°   «roun(is.  for    making   oath    that  his  debtor, 


I  ['     •      I  >.l  I  h  ;l  ll>,      .III'  I     VBWMMtU    I11UUI11.M11IO  ,     Mil     I  in- 

--lUthern  shores  of  the  Meditorranoan  to  tho  Atlas 

A.  IntranK.:  To  dwell  or  ponder  on  anything  in    range,  and  even  beyond  it  to  include  the  extra- 
tho  mind;  to  turn  or  revolve  any  subject  in  the    tropical  portion  of  the  Sahara;   and  in  the  Nile 
mind;  to  muso,  to  cogitate,  to  ruminate;  to  give    Valley  as  far  as  tho  second  cataract.     Farther  east 
one's  self  up  to  mental  contemplation.  it  includes  the  northern  half  of  Arabia,  and  the 

"The  general  paused  for  a  moment  to  meditate  on  his    whole  of  Persia,  as  well  as  Bcluchistan,  and  per- 
Bltnation."— Macaulat:  Hist.  Eaa-,  oh.  ziii.  haps  Afghanistan  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

B.  Transitive:  »mgd  I  t8r-ra -ne  ous,  «.      [Latin    medUerra- 
1.  To  think  on ;  to  ponder  or  revolve  in  tho  mind.    ,«.,„,.]    Tho  same  as  MEDITEHBANEAN  (q.  v.). 

"Uere  the  grim  tyrant  mtatlalr,  his  wrath.^  ^  ..Itl?  ,ound  in  mounUin9  ttnd  mraitfrranrou»  parts; 

and  so  it  is  a  fa;  ami  unctuous  sublimation  of  the  earth." 
— Hrotfne:   Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

med  I  tuT  II  um,  subst.  [Lat.  mvdiui= middle.] 
The  same  as  DIPLOE  (q.  v.). 

me  dl-um(;i(.me  -dl  a,  <>rme  dl  um?),s.Aa. 


Thornton:  Wintrr.tOB. 

2.  To  plan,  to  contrive,  to  intend,  to  excogitate. 
mSd-l-ta  -ti-S  (tlas  shl),  ».     [Lat.=moditation 
(q.  v.).]    (See  tho  compound.) 
meditatio  fugae, «. 

Scots  Law:  A  term  applied  to  tho  state  of  a  debtor    rj""^ 
who  meditates  flight  in  order  to  avoid  tho  payment    lLut'  uout'  smg>  of  "' 

A.   An  substantive : 


it  solidities  to  a  buttery  mass  at  —  8".   vvnon  Heated    "',e   ?' "»"»•=•«»    ...U^.^.B    *,€,„..    u  . 

with  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into    whether  .native  or  foreign,  is  meditating  night,  ho 

isocetaraido  can  obtain  a  warrant  from  any  judge  of  the  Court 

..  ,,  of  Session,  any  sheriff,  magistrate  of  a  burgh,  or 
mA.  i  i  Hi  t  .  I  medtcu,  Gr.  justicoof  tho  poace,  to  appreheml  and  detain  such 

wttiM'.]  >ICAGO.J  debtor.  Such  a  warrant  is  termed  a  meditatio  fugai 

warrant,  but  it  has  become  practically  obsolete 
since  tho  passing  of  the  Debtors  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1881,  by  which  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished, 
except  in  a  few  special  cases. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 


Rot.:  The  gonus  Modicago  (q.  v.).  Black  Medick 
is  Mfdicatjo  lupulina;  Purple  Medick,  M.  falcata. 

me*d  I  c6  ,  adj.  [Lat.  werf/cus.J  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  medicine. 

medico-legal,  a.  Pertaining  to  medical  juris- 
prudence, or  Taw  as  affected  by  medical  facts. 


intor  stage  between  two  extremes ;  a  moan  ; 
:).  Something  intervening  and  acting  i 


a  means 

of  transmission    or   communication ;    that    by    or 
through  which  anything  is  accomplished;  agency 
of  transmission  or  communication;  instrumental- 
ity, agency,  moans. 
II.  Technically: 

*med    lea  I    The    m«tttor=  to  meditate  (q.v.).l  1.  Art:  Tho  menstruum  or  liquid   vehicle   with 

ics'(-.  i.  The  act  or  state  of  meditating;  deep  thought;    which  the  dry  pigmentsaroground  and  made  ready 

close  or   continued   contemplation   or    reflection;    ' 
musing. 
"He   perhaps  might,  with  care  and  meditation,   have 


mSd  I  ta    tlpn.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mi'ilitntionem, 
accus.  of  meditatio,  from  meditatim,  i>a.  par.    of 


*me  dl -8-tas,  «.    [Lat.=tho  middle,  a  half.J 
half. 


*me-dl-8  t?,  «.     \fr.mfdiftf,   from   Lat.   medie-     rivalled  Lucretius."— .Macau/UK.   Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 


tatfiu,  accus.  of  medifrtti8=thci  middle,  a  half;  Ital. 
i«ri'/i/(i.|  The  middle  state  or  part;  a  half,  a 
moiety. 

"  The  human  meiitety  variously  placed,  not  only  above 
but  below." — Browne:   Vulyar  Krrora,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix. 

m£d-I-6'-v»l,  med-I  e  -val  lam,  &c.     [MEDIE- 
VAL, MEDIEVALISM,  &c.] 
*me  dim   niis  (;;(.  me  dim   ni',  x.    [Lat.,  from 


2.  That  which  is  tho  result  of  though  tor  reflection. 


I  ta -tion  1st,  «.    [Eng.  meditation ; -ist.] 

A  writer  or  composer  of  meditations. 


"Hervey  the  nteiiitntionist1*  [style] 
h.  «ii. 


weedy 
Soiitheu:  Tke  Doctor,  interch. 

*m6d   I  tat  1st,  «.    [Eng.  meditat(e)  ;  •1st.']    One 
given  to  meditation  or  reflection. 


for  tho  artist's  use.  The  medium  most  extensively 
employed  is  linseed  oil,  to  which  drying  properties 
aro  imparted  by  meansof  theoxidesof  lead  or  zinc. 

'i.  Logic:  The  mean  or  middle  term  of  a  syllo- 
gism. 

:t.  Math.:  Tho  same  as  MEAN  (q.  v.). 

4.  Paper:  A  size  of  drawing  and  writing  paper 
between  demy  and  royal,  meuiniiig22)ixl7W  inches, 
and  weighing  20  to  34  pounds    to  the   ream.     A 
medium  printing-paper,  19x24  inches. 

5.  Spirit-rapping,  &c. :  A  person  supposed  to  pos- 
sess odylic  force,  and  who  therefore  puts  tho  ques- 


,,  »  ,    ,'/"'     i  "•'•"•  mea -l-iat  ive,    a.    l*r.    mtattattf,    from    Lat. 

Gr.  medtaUKM.]  A  Greek  measuroof  corn  ;  a  bushel.    meaitatu»,  pa.  par.  of  meditor=to  meditate  (q.  v.) ; 
"They  brought  with  them  50,000  Sicilian  medimni  of    Sp.  &  Ital.  vieditativo.} 


mSd -I-tat  Ive.    a.    [Fr.    mfditatif,    from    Lat.    ti™P«>P"sed  by  any  one  to  the  "spirit"  consulted. 


1.  Given  or  disposed  to  meditation  or  reflection ;    quality. 


(Hrewer.) 

.  As  adj.:  Middle,  middling,  mean;  as,  medium 


wheat,  of  which  half  had  been  purchased  at  a  very  low 

price."—  Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  1^865),  ii.  94.  thoughtful. 

me-dl  -n6,  mS  dine  ,    s.     [Turkish.]     A    small  2.  Expressing,  indicating,  or  pertaining  to  modi-  paper  convertible  into  money  on  demand;  currency, 

coin  and  money  of  account  in  Egypt,  value  about  tat  ion  ;  as,  a  meditative  mood.  medium-sized,  a.    Of  a  medium  or  middle  size; 

one-ninth  of  a  cent.  med    I  tat-Ive-1*,  adv.    [Eng.  meditative;  -ly.]  of  an  intermediate  or  average  size. 

tme  -dl-O  Oral,  a.    [Lat.  mediocris,  from  medivx  In  a  meditative  or  thoughtful  manner;  with  medita-  m£d  Jl-dle  «.    [Turk.] 

=  middle.]    Of  a  middle  quality  ;  indifferent,  medi-  tion.  ,    A  Turkish  or(]cr  „,  kniglltho<)di  lnstitntod  -m 

med    I  tat  Ive  ness,  ».  \Kag.me<tttattoe;-net*.]  1852.    It  has  been  conferred  on  numerous  English 

me -dl-O-cre   (ere  as  ker),   a.  &.  >.    [Fr.,  from  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meditative  ;  thought-  and  French  officers,  soldiers,  and 

Lat.  mediocris,  from  niediiw=middle.j  fulness.  seamen,  who  have  taken  part  in 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  a  moderate,  indifferent,  or  mid-  *med    He,  f.  t.  [Fr.m^di7er=to  meditate  (q.v.\]  wars  on  behalf  of  Turkey, 

dling  quality.  To  meditate.  2.  A  Turkish  coin,  value  about 

"A  very  mrf,,,crP_poet,  one  Drayton.Js  yet  taken  some  «Mgd  I  tSr  -Tan,  'med  1  ter  rane,  a.    Thesamo  $4'5°: 

as  MEDITEBEANEAJJ  (q.  v.). 

"As  for  example,  he  that  never  saw  the  sea  will  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  la  a  mediterrane  sea." — Hacklnyt: 
Voyages,  i.  688. 


notice  of."—  1'ope:  To  Dr.  U'urburton,  Nov.  27,  1742. 
B.  As  substantive: 
1.  Ord.  Ln nil. :  One  of  mediocre,  middling,  or  in- 


1.  Onl.  Lang, :  One  or  mo 
different  quality,  or  merit. 

2.  Kccles.:    A  monk  from    twenty-four   to    forty 
years  of  age,  who  was  excused  from  the  office  of  tho 
chantry  and  the  reading  of  the  epistle  and  gospel, 
but  performed  his  duty  in  choir,  cloister,  and  re- 
fectory.   (Shipley.) 

tme -dI-6-crIst,  «.  [Eng.  mediocr(e),-  is/.]  A 
person  of  mediocre  or  indifferent  qualities,  talents, 
or  merit. 


It  Circulating  Medium:  Coin  and  bank-notes  or 


med-JId-Ite,  ».    [Named  after 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid ;  Buff,  -ite 


Min. :   A  massive  mineral  of  a 
dark  amber   color:    transparent; 
Med  I  ter-ra-nS-an.a.A..  iLnt.medtterraneus    lusterj    vitreous;     hardness,    2-5. 
-situated  m  the  middle  of  the  land,  from  medttu>=    Composition :  A  sulphate  of  ura- 
middle,  and  ferra=land.]  nium  and  iime.    Found  associated 

A.  -4«  adjective :  with  uraninite  or  pitchblende  at 

*1.  Inland.  Adrianoplo/Turkey ;  since  at  Joa- 

2.  Surrounded  by  or  lying  between  lands ;  as.  tho    chimsthal,  Bohemia. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa. 


Star  of  the 
Medjidie. 


"  He  [John  Hughes!  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me,  nnd,  I    ,,-     ertanng  to,     weling,  or  sit 
think  nniong  the  mediocribus  [some  ed.  m«ijocri«<s]  in    the  Mediterranean  bca. 
prose  as  welias  verse."—  Swift:  To  1'ope,  Sept.  8,  1735.  B.  As  subst. :  Tho  Meditorranoan 


.  mSd  -lar  *med  le   *med-15r,».    [O.  Fr.  meslier 

3.  Pertaining  to,  dwelling,  or  situated  on  or  near  medlar-tree,  from  »..•«;<•,•  Lat.  mf»pUum  = 

.„  M,,,l,tPrr,,nean  S0». 


Sea. 


lar> 
medlar 


,  , 

s^  medlar-tree,  from  Gr.  mespilon=a 


1XS11,     D6y;     p6ut,    ]<5wl;     cat,     9011, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion 


chorus. 
=  sliun; 


9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-tion,      -gion  =  zliun.     -tious.     -clous. 


sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     deL 


medlar-wood 

Sot.  <t  Hurt.:  Pyrus  (mrnfii/ti*)  germanica.  A 
mneli-briinrhed  spinon-  tree.  The  leaves  are  obo- 

vato  or  oblong-Ian. late,  entire  or  serrulate,  pu- 

bmeont  beneath;  the  Mowers  white,  with   a  woolly 

calyx;  tho  fruit  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  diam- 

;  depressed  at  the  top.    It  is  eaton  raw,  but  not 

li  The  large-flowered  Medlar  is  Pyrus  (mespilus) 
graniiiflorua ;  the  Medlar  of  Japan,  Kriobtitrua 
Japonita;  tho  Medlar  of  Surinam  is  one  of  the 
Bapotaceee,  and  tho  Wost  Indian  Medlar  Mimusops 
rlrnj/i'. 

medlar-wood,  • . 

Sot.:  .Wr/r/iM  orhirulata. 

^mid  -li,  «mid  le?,  v.  t.  A  i.  [MEDLBT,  «.]  To 
mingle,  to  mix. 

•mid   li,  *mid  -lei,  a.  [MEDLEY,  «.]  Of  a  mixed 

/ 1 ,i    . .          . .   n   M      -J-H  i  \ 
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highly  beautiful.  The  modnllary-rays  maintain  a 
connection  between  the  bark  and  tho  central  part 
of  a  stem. 

2.  Carp.:  Carpenters  call  medullary-rays  the  sil- 
ver grain. 

medullary-sheath,  «. 

Bot. :  A  thin  layer  or  sheath  inclosing  the  pith  of 
a  tree,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  passage  through 
itof  the  medullary-rays.  It  consists  of  spiral  ves- 
sels and  woody  tissue  intermixed.  It  is  the  first 
produced  woody  layer,  formed  in  the  first  year's 
growth.  Wherever  a  leaf  is  produced,  it  diverges 
from  the  pith,  and,  passing  through  the  petiole, 
appears  as  ramifying  veins  in  the  blade. 

mi-dul  -lit-id,  a.  [Lat,  nedull(a)  =  marrow; 
Kng.  suff.  -ated.]  Having  a  medulla. 

mi  dul -He,  a.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  medull(a) ;  Eng.  Buff. 


meek 

Hedusa-head,  Medusa's-head, «. 

1.  Astron. :    [Head  of  Medusa.'] 

2.  Botany: 

II)  Euphorbia  caput-medusai. 
(2)  Cirrhopelalum  medusae. 
Checkered    Medusa's-hoad 


is 


~:     \  iitH-'Kwiuu     iu.»-«_iu=*i  n-nuii»*     *«     HiUptlOrOKl     l€8* 

selata:  Great  Medusa's-head,  E.  caput-medusai ; 
Least  Medusa's-hoad,  E.procumbens;  Small  Medn- 
sa's-head,  E.  fructutpina. 

3.  ZoOL.     [Medusa-head  S/ar.] 

Medusa-head  Star. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  As-trophyton,  a 
genus  (or  Astrophytida,  an  order)  of  Echinoderms, 
on  account  of  its  long,  curved  prehensile  arms. 

mi-du'-sl-an,  s.    [Eng.  Medus(a) ;  -ton.] 

ZoOl.  •  An  individual  of  the  order  Medusid» 
(q.  v.). 

mi  du  -sl-d»,  «.  pi.    [Lat.,  Ac.,  Medus(a);  fern. 


A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  mixture;  a  mixed  or  confused  mass  of  in- 
gredients; a  jumble,  a  hod({e-i>odgo.  (Generally 
naed  in  contempt  or  depreciation.) 

"They    .    .     .    will  bear  no  more 
Thin  medley  of  philosophy  and  war." 

Additon:  Colo. 

•2.  A  melee ;  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 


Chem.:  C2iH42O2.  A  fatty  acid  produced,  together    ^'"^1  families!*  "MEDUSA,  2  (2).] 
witholeic  and  palmitic  acids,  by  the  sapon  men  lion 
of  beef-marrow.    It  melts  at  72'5° 

mi  dul  -lln,  «.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  medull(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-in.] 

Cher*.:  A  name  applied  by  Braconnot  to  cellu- 
lose obtained  from  tho  pith  or  medulla  of  certain 
plants. 


mi  dul -16-9611$,  ii.pl.    [Fr.  mfdulloceUe,  from 


me  du    si  dan,  a.  A  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  medu»id(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -«».J 
Zoology : 

A    -Is  <t'lj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Medueidtt. 
B.  Assubst.:  One  of  thoModusidae  (q.  v.). 

mi  du  -Si  form,  a,    [Lat.,  Ac.,  Medusta) :  i  con- 
nective, and  /ormu=appoarance,  shape.]    Having 


«.  j\  meleo  ;  a  lialn.-io-.iiin'.  UKI.I-                                         me  QU1    10  cello,  s.  jn.     \  r  r.  7j«;ui*iiu<.riM;,  111,1  ™  j  "•  •—"        *^vii    i:  —    i 

••  The  mr,U*»  continned  above  three  honr..  and  the  hope    Lat.  medulla  (q.  v.)  ,  and  ceHo=store-room,  hence,  the  shape  of  a  Medusa  ;  bell-shaped. 

of  victory  hung  on  equal   balance."—  P.   /Miami    Liny,     a  cell.]  medusiform-bud,  «. 

P-1-119-                                                                                          Anat.:  (See  extract.)  ^ofli.  .•  Tho  ova  contained  in  the  marsupial  poucU 

Robin  [Ci'd.  de  .Wed.l  has  dewrlbed  little  bodies,  appended  to  tho  apices  of  some  gonophores. 


Fabric:  Cloth  woven  from  wool  dyed  of  van 


.      ar  "on       i'd.     e  .e.       as     ewre  , 

OUB  colors  and  spun.     Technically,  blue  and  black     eiiating  tKith  in  the  form  of  celln  and  free  nuclei,  called 


areexcluded.    First  made  in  1614. 

"jfatteyfl  are  most  made  in  other  »hire»."— Fuller: 
WariMe*.  II.  436. 

*B.  At  adj. :  Mixed,  mingled,  compounded. 
"They  drive  and  xing  of  Putica'M  radiant  ejrea, 
Pleait'd  with  the  mttUru  draught." 

J.  I'hllfpt:  Cldfr,  ii. 

*mid  lef ,  r.  /.    [MEDLE,  t'.] 

me  d6c  ,  n.  [See  def.]  A  rod  French  wine  from 
Mi-dor  in  the  department  of  the  (lironde. 

mid  -rln  aque  (que  ask),  «.  [Native name.]  A 
«oarse  fiber  from  tin-  Philippine  Islands,  obtained 
from  tho  saKo  palm,  and  used  principally  for  stlff- 
rninif  dress  linings,  Ac. 


.  Thew  are  found  in  Rrealer  or  les.  numlmr 
in  the  bone«  at  all  agea,  but  are  more  abundant  in  pro- 
portion  aa  the  amorphouii  matter  and  the  fatcellH  nre 
deficient.  .  .  They  are  spherical  or  nliRhtlyiwlyhedric. 
contain  a  few  pale  granulation*,  are  rendered  pale,  but 


The  contentn  of  the  gonophoree  we  may  call  meduat- 
formJiuds." — Rolleston:  Forma  of  Animal  Life,  i.  160. 

me  du    sold,  a.  A  8.    [Lat.,  Ac.,  Medus(a),  and 
Gr.  eidos^form.] 

contain  a  few  pale  Krnnulationx.  nre  rendered  pale,  but  .„„,»,•  .   l'.,l. .,,,,;,,,,  t,,   ,->,.,r..rt,.rU.  i,-  of   <ir  in 

are  . lot 'iiBHolved  by  acetic  acid,  and  measure  about.  00069        A.  As  adj..    Belonging  to,  character 
of  nn  inch  in  diameter."-F/.n(.   l-Hy.iol.  of  -Wa«,  iii.     any  way  resembling  tho  family  Mednsidas  or  the 

genus  Medusa  (q.  v.). 
B.  As  substantive: 

1.  (Sing.):  The  medusiform  bud  of  a  fixed  hy- 
droid. 

Developed   into  the  Rezlefu*  hydrozotin  by  which  the 
"      ati  produced." — .\icholnon:    Zoology   (1878),  p. 


483,484. 

•mi  dul  lose,  adj.  [Latin  medullosus,  from 
medulla= marrow,  pith.]  Resembling  pith ;  having 
tho  texture  of  pith. 

Me  da  sa,  mi-du -sa  (P/.  mi  du-s»),«.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  Mnlousa  (soodef.).] 

1.  Class.  Myth,  (of  the  form  Medusa) :  One  of 
tho  Gorgons  who,  giving  offense  ti,  Minerva,  had 


me  drla  sa,  ma-drls'-sa, «. 


madrasah.     (Ciiliifini<  ..  ,    __ 

trios  a  high  school  or  gymnasium  for  the  education 

of  youth. 

mi  dul -la, «.    [Lat,] 

1.  .-Inaf.:  Marrow.    It  exists  chiefly  in  the  central 


r\rah  mndrasat     the  fine  hair, on   wl.ich  sho  prided  herself,  turniHl    dusu  (q.  v.). 

l^muu.     ,«^»»*,  «»l»»,  .„«#„  .     l.nr     ,.,-.,^      ,,-,.n.      nlun      i.ll.  I.  Itvi.r  I       \vitll     tlln  "  I  1  ......  T    .  1 1  .. 


mrdustiitt 
129. 
2.  (PI.):  The  family  Medusidmor  the  genus  Me- 


/,.'  ,    ,          i     i      i*  i  '    to  serpents;  her  eyes  were  also  endowed  with  the       "One  of  the  prettiest  free^wimmingnedtwo/d*  inmore 

(Cara/.../,,     |    In   Mohammedan  <        .-    p,)wer'0f  converting  every  onp  who  looked  at  her    or  l««  bell-»haj»d."-Pro/.  Buncon  in  Cajstll's  Sal.  III**., 


into  stone.    There  are  some  unimportant  variations 
in  thn  myth. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  (Of  the  form  medusa) :    Jelly-fish,  the  typical 


.283. 

medusold-bud, «. 

1.  The  froo-swimming  generative  bud  or   gono- 


canal,  in  the  long  bones  ;  blood-vessels,  and  even    genus  of  tho  family  Medusidm  (q.  v.).    It  consists    phoro  of  many  of  tlie  fixed"  and  oceanic  hydroz'ba. 
norves,  have  been  traced  going  in  for  the  nutrition    Of  an  umbrella-liko  disc  unrounded  by  numerous       2.  """ 


Tho  same  as  MEDUSIFORM-BUD  (q.  v.). 
The  medtisoid-liud  presented  to  UH  in  the  gonophore  of 
tin-  St-a-tir." — liolli-ston:  Forms  of  Animal  Life,  p.  162. 

meed,  *mede,  *meede,  «.     [A.  S.  mid,  meord; 

shores  like  a  mass  of  jolly.    The  genus  is  so  named    cogn.  with  Ger.   miethe  =  hire;   M.  H.  GOT.  mil  -I'  •: 
because  tho  organs  of  motion  on  the  animal  spread    O.  H.  Ger.  mfeta;    Goth.    mizdo= reward;    BOM, 
out  so  as  to  resemble  the  snaky  hair  of  the  tabu-    mzda;  dr.  nn'8<fto8=pay.] 
Ions  Medusa  fl].  1.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  in  considera 

t,,,,.,,,,^.......,.  ...... v^....,  ..-•-«•">'••—  y  ;••;•' — (•>)  PL  (Medusa-):    Jolly-fishes,  or  Sea-nettles,  a    tion  of  some  merit  or  excellence  of  any  kind;  a 

arrangement  of  the  strands  of  the  cord   before  en-    Su\;cias9  or  order  of  Hydrozoa.    It  is  called  also    reward,  a  recompense. 

tenng  ^«nd,to™^!L«J!«5Sl9K.j5LK    Discophora.     Gn«ne   defino.s   them   as   "  Hydrozoa  "They  have  gained  a  worthier  meed." 

W untoteorth .  Ode  (January,  1816). 

•2.  A  present,  a  gift. 

"PlntuH,  the  god  of  gold, 
IH  but  hit  steward;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itnelf." 

Kkakesp.:    Timon  of  Athens,  i. 

3.  Deserts,  deserving,  merit,  worth. 

"  My  tnertl  hath  got  me  fame." 

aiakap.:   Henm  VI.,  It.  III.,  Iv.  8. 

•meed,  *mede,  v.  t.    [MEKD,  «.] 

1.  To  reward,  to  repay. 

"  It  if«  mine  Anna,Qot  it  wot,    .    .     . 
My  loue  thut  mi-il.-llt  with  disdaine." 

W'ti'ttl:  Of  hiti  Loueealled  Anna. 

2.  To  merit,  to  deserve. 

"My  body  meeds  a  better  grave."— Hevwood. 
meed    f  ul.    *med-fUl.  a.    [Eng.  meed,    B.,    and 


of  tho  osseous  tissue.    [MEDULLA  OBLONOAT A.]  short  filiform  tentacles.    From  the  lower  part  of 

2.  liotany:  the  umbrella  hang  four  long  arms  with  membran- 

(1)  Tho  name  given  by  Jnngius  to  the  albumen    one  fringed  margins.    The  most  common  species  is 
present  in  some  seeds.  Medusa  aurita.  which  is  often  seen  on  sandy  sea 

(2)  The  pith  of  a  plant.     (Laudon,  Ac.) 
medulla  oblongata,  s. 

Anat.:  Tho  cranial  prolongation  of  the  spinal 
cord,  of  similar  structure,  but  differing  by  a  peculiar 


theponsVnrolii,  terminating  in  the  crnra cerebell i.    llmhr(,jja    js    fringed    with     thread-like    tentacles. 
•mi  dul    lar,  a.   [ Lat.  medullaris,  from  medulla    Lines,  often  eight  in  number,  pass  from  the  top  of 
=>marrow.|    The  same  as  MEDULLARY  (q.v.).  the  disc  to  tho  circumference,  unitinif  in  a.fafal 

surrounded    by   four  Colored   circular  spots.     The 
Jolly-flshos,  or  Sea-nettlos,  move  through  the  water 


I-rtuctitle* 
mi  d«l  lar  -,  med   iil  l»r  f .  a    [Lai.  „.«(«,- 


laris,  fro...  «I,-/H/;,.     marrow;  Kr.  mMullain ;  Sp.    Discophora) 'docs  not  contain   all  Timer's  Acalo- 

•nn'itti  liir  '     I  till      m  itti  Jiitrt-    1  __i ..i:ii.:..  * A! —  *  — ,1 • : ... 


mednt'tr  ;    Ital.  n<  ••• 

1.  Ord.  fMng,:  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  Of  !•> 
MMiibliim  marrow. 

2.  Hut.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  tip-  pith  of  a  plant; 
filled  with  -ix'iiL-v  jiith. 

medullary-cancer,  ». 

Path. :  The  same  as  HOFT-T ANTES.    [  CANCER.] 

medullary-rays,  ».  i>i. 

I.  H"l.:  V.Ttieal  plate-  radiating  from  the  pith 
to  tho  bark  through  thew<M)dof  exogenous 
In  tho  rross  section,  the  niednllary-rays  ron-titnte 
fine  radintini;  lines;  in  a  lo.nritndinal  sen  inn.  they 
impart  to  tho  wood  a  satiny  luster,  which  in  the 
plane,  the  sycamore.  A.--.,  .^  so  marked  as  to  bo 


plm',  a  ml  it  is  Ln  farther  prooe0  of  reduction  as  vari- 
oas  members  of  it  arc  noOMttTwy  pTOfwd  not  to  bo 

mature  --prci--  ,  hut  only  tin-  fn«e  generative  buds 

or  (fonophores of  othor  Hydrozoa.  Nicliolson  nuikrs        nieeu  -mi,    'inea-iui.  a.    i  OHK.  m«cu,    »M    • 
the  MaaaMB  mntaio  only  one  family,  MedusidBf.    faith.]    Worthy  of  mood  or  roward;  deserving- 
Prof.  Martin  Duncan  lias  two  sub-onlerfs  Polatfidn 
Jin'l  Rhi/.ostoitia  ft|.v.)< 

:{.  rtthrtnit.:  S^.ft  nud  fucitivo  animals,  liko  tin* 
MeduHH»,  an-  tint   likoly  to  !H<  fnnii'l  fi.--i1  ;  hut  im- 
ms  of  a  fi-w  s«'om  to  Lave  been  discovered. 

If  Head  of  Medusa : 

Attro*.:  .\   poriion  <>f  the eonvtellttloD  !'•  t     u 
wlio  i-«  siippo-1'1'  *«»  c:irr>    tin-    lii-iid  of  Mcdn-i.-i   in 
liiw  left  hand.    It  contains  th<i  variable  or  periodic 
star  Algol  (q.  v.). 


meed  f  til  If,  «mede-ful  ly,  <idv.   [Eng. 
ful;  -ly.)    According  to  meed  or  deserts;  suitably. 

"A  wight,  without  nedeful  comp-al»ion  ought  tnfdffullv 
to  be  rewarded." — Chauoer:   Tfjttttmfttt  ttf  Love,  bk.  Iii. 

meek,*melte,*meeke.*meoc.  "meofce,  a.  { i.-.-i. 

j/y'iitr  —  soft,  agile,  meek,  mild;  S\v.  mjiil.  -oft. 
pliable;  Dan.  m//-/  pliant,  .soft;  Dnt.  mttO  oft! 
liiith.  *muks  (only  in  comp.);  muka-modei=ie<"^' 


in-.—.  | 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     wort, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfiian. 


sire,    sir, 
B,    OB  =  6; 


marine;   g&, 
ey  =  a.      qu 


pot, 
kw. 


meek-eyed 


1.  Mild  of  temper;  not  easily  provoked  or  irri- 
tated ;  submissive,  gentle,  forbearing  ;  not  proud  or 
conceited  ;  humble. 

"  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  merle,  above  all  the  men 
which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."— .\umbers  xii.  8. 

'1.  Expressive  of  or  characterized  by  meekness; 
humble. 

"He  humbly  touted  in  nteeke  lowlinesse." 

.Vpnuer:   *'.  o.,  I.  i.  44. 

meek-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  expressive  of  meek- 
ness. 

meek-spirited,  «.    Humble,  mild,   meek,   sub- 


•meek,   *meeke,  *meke,  *mek  en,   v.  t.  &  i. 

[Ml'lKK,   U.J 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  meek  or  mild  ;  to  soften. 

2.  To  humble,  to  bring  clown. 

"For  he  that  lii^liith  himsilf,  whul  be  mek-iil,  and  he 
that  mekith  himself,  schal  be  euhauntfid."  —  Wycltffe:  Mat- 
thew xziii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bo  meek,  bumble,  or  submissive. 

•meek  en,  *mek  en,  r.  t.  [English  meek;  -en.] 
To  make  meek  or  mild  ;  to  soften,  to  bumble. 

"  Manasseh  liys  father  had  »<«;.'«•'</  himaelfe."  —  ZChron- 
/(•/<•»  uiii.  (1561.) 

meek  If,  *meke-li,  *meke  ly,  adv.  [English 
iiift'lc,  a.  ;  -/v.]  In  a  moek  manner:  with  meekness, 
humbly,  submissively,  gently,  mildly. 

meek  ness,  *meke  nesse,  «.  [English  /„../..• 
-m->-.s.  j  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meek;  humil- 
ity, mildness,  gentleness  or  softness  of  temper. 

Meer  s.   [Arab.,  a  contraction  of  Amir=n  prince.] 

Indian  Hist.:  A  prince,  an  Indian  title  of  nobil- 
ity j  as,  Meer  Jntlier.  [AMIR.] 

meer  -k&t,  «.  [Dut.  meer=tho  sea,  and  kat=a 
cat.] 

Zool.:  An  animal  belonging  to  the  carnivorous 
^runs  Cynictis  (q.  v.).  It  lias  many  specific  name:*, 
tin-  bust  perhaps  being  Steedmannii,  which  com- 
memorates its  first  describor.  it  is  allied  to  the 
ichneumon,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  form. 
The  hair  is  bright  red,  and  the  tail  like  the  brush  of 
a  fox. 

meer  schal  u  -mln  He,  s.  [Eng.  meerschaum), 
and  alumlnite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  member  of  the  group  of  obscure  mineral 
substances  called  Clays. 

meer  schaum,  a.  &.a.  [Ger.  iiieer8Clmum=sea- 
foam,  from  j/tec'/-  —  sea,  and  K/mu»i  =  foam.J 

A.  .-Is  substantive: 

1.  Uril.  Lang.:  A  pipe  made  of  tlio  material  de- 
scribed in  II. 

'2.  Min.:  A  compact  massive  mineral,  with  fine 
earthy  texture.  Hardness,  2-2'5  ;  when  dry  it  floats 
on  water  ;  color,  white  when  pure  ;  opaque.  Com- 
position: Silica,  60'8:  magnesia,  27'1  :  water,  12'1. 
Pound  in  alluvial  deposits  at,  Eski-Sher,  Asia 
Minor  ;  in  Greece,  Moravia,  Spain,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.:    Made    of    the   substauco  described 
under  A.  II.  ;  as,  meerschaum  pipe. 

me  6-9!  a,  ».  [Named  after  I).  Meese,  a  Dutch- 
man.  1 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Meesiacew 
(q-  v.J. 

me-e  8.1-a-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  meesi(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ucece.J 

/:<>!.  :  A  tribe  of  operculatod  apocarpous  Mosses. 
Genera,  Mecsia  and  Paludella.  (Griffith  o*  Hen- 
/'•'•.'/•) 

meet,  *mete,  a.  [A.  S.  geme(=moet,  fit;  mdite= 
small,  scanty,  from  ntefan=to  mete  (q.  v.).]  Fit, 
proper,  suitable,  convenient,  qualified,  becoming, 
adapted. 

*^T  To  be  meet  with  :  To  bo  even  with. 

•meet-help,  s.    A  help-meet,  B  wife. 

meet,  *meete,  *mete,  r.  t.  &.  i.    [A.  S.  m£tan=to 

meet  .  to  find,  troin  unit,  tit  ,ndt=u  meeting  [MOOT]  ; 
().  Sax.  ntdfian;  l)ut.  mteten  (in  comp.  onma>ten)  = 
to  nuiot,  from  <7em<Bf=a  mooting;  Icel.  mceta=to 
meet;  m6t=&  meeting;  Sw.  m/lta,  from  mot= 
against,  toward;  Dan.  mfttie  =  tf>  moot;  mod— 
against  ;  Goth.  yumo(/un=to  meet.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  come  face  to  face  with;  to  encounter  by 
approach  from  opposite  directions. 

"Leah  went  out  to  meet  him."  —  f,Vu,'.si'.s  xxx.  16. 

2.  To  join  by  appointment. 

3.  To  come  together  or  fall  in  with  in  any  place; 
as,  I  met  several  friends  at  the  exhibition. 

4.  To  present  itself  to  ;  to  be  presented  or  offered 
to. 

"  Fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  »i<  r  his  view  " 

Milt,,,!:    1'.  L.,  Vi.  18. 

5.  To  awaittheapproachorcontactof  ;  tooppose, 
to  confront. 
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6.  To  come  together  in  hostile  contact  with;  to 
encounter  in  hostility  ;  to  join  battlo  with. 

"  Never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe."  Milton:  J'.  L.,  ii.  7'£!. 

7.  To  find,  to  light  upon,  to  get,  to  gain,  to  re- 
ceive. 

"Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst. 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first." 

Pope;  Essay  OH  Man,  iv.  88. 

8.  To  find,  to  moot  with ;  often  with  the  idea  of 
an  unexpected  meeting :  as,  Ho  has  met  his  match. 

9.  To  answer,  to  satisfy,  to  gratify,  to  come  up  to ; 
as,  to  meet  one  8  views,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a 
caso,  to  tut  <  t  a  demand. 

10.  To  answer,  tit  oppose;  as,  Ho  met  the  state- 
ment with  a  fiat  denial. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  como  together  by  approach  from  opposite 
directions ;  to  como  face  to  face. 

2.  To  come  together,  to  associate ;  to  assemble,  to 
congregate. 

"The  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening." 
— Shakesp.:  Kape  of  Lucrece,  arg.  5. 

3.  To  join,  to  assemble  or  como  together  by  ar- 
rangement. 

4.  To  como  together  in  hostile  contact ;  to  join 
battle. 

5.  To  como  together  by  being  extended  or  pro- 
duced ;  to  como  in  contact,  to  join. 

"Two  mathematical  lines,  indefinitely  produced,  can  be 
for  ever  approaching  each  other  and  yet  never  meet."— 
Porteus;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

11.  To  bo  united ;  to  unite. 

"All  three  do  meet  in  thee  at  once." 

Stiakesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  i  ii.  3. 

•7.  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  fall  in. 
•[  1.  To  meet  the  ear:  To  strike  the  ear,  to  bo 
hoard ;  hence,  tig.,  to  be  explicitly  declared. 
"  Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

Milton :  11  Penser-tso,  120. 

2.  To  meet  half  way :  To  meet  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  where  each  started  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  como 
to  terms  with  by  mutual  concession ;   to  make  a 
compromise  with. 

3.  To  meet  with: 

(1)  To  moot,  to  join. 

"  There  to  meet  Kith  Macbeth."—  Shalcetp.:  Macbeth,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  light  upon,  to  find,  to  happen  upon  ;  gener- 
ally of  an  unexpected  event. 

"  Klsewhere  they  meet  with  charity." 

Shukesp.:  Turning  of  the  S/irfw,  iv.  3. 

(3)  To  suffer;  to  bo  exposed  to;  to  incur;  as,  to 
meet  with  a  loss. 

•4.  To  obviate.    [Lat.  occurro.] 

meet,  «.    [MEET,  r.] 

1.  A  meeting;  specif.,  of  huntsmen  for  hunting  or 
coursing. 

"The  meet  of  the  Kildare  hounds  at  Hoylehutch  -t.i- 
tton."-»XMd. 

2.  The  persons  assembled  at  a  meet. 

3.  The  place  appointed  for  such  meeting;  a  ren- 
dezvous. 

"The  meet  was  at  Uamore,  which,  much  to  our  disap- 
pointment, was  drawn  blank." — Field. 

*meet'-en,  v.  t.  [Eng.  meet,  a.;  -en.]  To  make 
meet,  Hi,  or  suitable ;  to  adapt,  to  fit,  to  prepare. 

•meet -§r,  K.  [English  meet,  v, ;  -er.]  One  who 
moots  or  accosts  another. 

meet -Ing,  *met  yng,  *met  ynge,  jir.  par., 
a.&e.  [MEET,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .-Is  sulmtiiiitive : 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together ;  a  coming  together ; 
an  interview. 

2.  A  conflux,  as  of  rivers;  a  joining  or  coming  to- 
gether, as  of  lines. 

3.  An  assembly,  a  number  of  persona  met  together ; 
a  convention. 

•4.  A  hostile  encounter,  a  melee. 

5.  An  assembly  for  public  worship  generally. 

•meeting-house,  s.  A  place  of  public  worship ; 
the  term  being  derived,  according  to  Bartlett,  as 
follows : 

"The religious  services  of  the  Plymonth  Church  were 
held  in  the  fort,  upon  the  roof  or  deck  of  which  were 
in nu  n(f  I  the  great  guns;  ami  it  was  in  1648  that  a  inrel imj- 
house  was  built.  They  held  that  the  church  was  a  body  of 
Christians,  and  the  place  where  they  met  was  a  meeting- 
Hmisf,  and  so  called  it  by  that  name."— Elliott:  History 
of  fieui  Englanrl,  i.  131. 

meeting-post,  s. 

Hydraut.  Engin.:  That  stile  of  a  canal-lock  gate 
which  meets  the  corresponding  stile  of  tho  other 
gate  at  the  mid-width  of  tho  bay. 

jmeet -Ing-8r,  s.  [Eng.  meeting;-er.]  Onowho 
attends  a  meeting-house. 


megaderma 

meet  -If,  'mete  ly,  a.  &.  adv.  [Eng.  meet,  a.; 
•ly-} 

•A.  Asatlj.:  Kit,  meet.  In-coming. 

B.  An  adv.:  In  a  meet,  fit.  or  proper  manner;  fitly, 
properly,  suitably. 

meet -ness,  «.  [English  „»•<•/,  a.;  -»••«.  I  Tin- 
quality  or  state  of  being  nin-t,  tit,  suitable,  or 
becoming;  fitnr-s. 

"Ill  both  was  found  that  livelihood  and  uterine**." 
Vnit/t"ii:   Muses,  Hi*  Kti-lll  nail  Minifies,  Ilk.  1. 

m£g-,  pref.    [MEciA.l 

mSg  a-,  pref.    [Or.  mcgas— great,  large.] 

1.  Among  electricians,  and  on  theC.  G.  S.  Sy strut, 
multiplication  by  a  million. 

2.  In  any  of  the  branches  of  Natural  History. 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Palmontology  =  great, 
large. 

meg  a  ba  -§Ite,  ».  [Or.  ni<'ff08=great,  and  basis 
=  foundation  ;  in  chom.,  a  base.] 

Id iu. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  in  fine 
needles,  with  tho  angles  of  wolfram  (q.  v.).  Hani- 
ness,  3'5-4;  specific  gravity,  6'45-6'9;  luster,  vit- 
reous ;  color,  brownish-red  to  clove-brown ;  by 
transmitted  light,  hyacinth-red.  Composition: 
Tungstate  of  manganese,  with  from  6  to  7  per  cent, 
of  protoxide  of  iron.  Found  at  Schlaggeuwald, 
Bohemia,  and  Morococha,  Peru. 

meg  £  br6m  -He,  «.  [Prof.  mepa-  =  groat,  and 
Eng.  bromite  (q.v.).j 

Alin.:  An  embohte  (q.  v.),  named  by  Breithaupt, 
because  of  the  larger  proportion  of  bromide  to 
chloride  of  silver  contained  therein. 

meg  a-^S  phal'-IC,  a.  [Prof,  mega-,  and  Eng. 
cephalic.]  Large-headed  ;  a  term  employed  in  skull- 
measurement. 

meg  a-eeph -a-lofis,  «.  [Greek  )K«3a«=great, 
large,  and  kephalf  =  u  head.  ]  Large-headed  ;  a  term 
applied  to  animals  with  large  heads,  and  to  plants 
with  large  flower-heads. 

m§-ga9'-er  Ss,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  keras  = 
a  horn.] 

Palieont.:  A  genus  erected  by  Owen  and  founded 
on  tho  remains  of  tho  animal  popularly  known  as 
tho  Irish  Elkj  ELK,  •' |,  which  ho  called  Meyaceros 
hibernicus.  It  is  now  generally  classed  with  the 
Ccrvida-,  and  known  as  Cervus  hibernicun. 

meg-a  Chi  -le,  s.  [Prof,  ntrr/u-,  and  Gr.  cheilos= 
a  lip.] 

Kntom.:  Loaf-cutters;  a  genus  of  Hymenoptera, 
tribo  Aculeata,  family  Apiarirt-.  Mt'gachile  ccntnn- 
cularis,  the  commonest  known  species,  is  very 
widely  distributed,  being  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  tho  northern  hemisphere.  Their  popular 
name  has  reference  to  their  habit  of  cutting  por- 
tions of  the  loaves  of  tn-es  and  plants,  with  which 
they  lino  their  nests.  These  are-  formed  either  in 
tho  ground  or  in  decaying  trees;  and  tho  portions 
of  the  leaves  are  arranged  to  separate  tho  different 
cells,  which  roughly  resemble  so  many  thimbles 
placed  ono  within  the  other. 

meg-a  ch'ir-op-tgr-a,  meg-a-cheir-op-tSr-a, 
»t  pi.  [Pref .  mega-,  and  Eng.,  <fcc.,  chiroptera,  cheir- 
oiitvra  (q.  v.).  J 

ZoOl. :  Largo  Bats.  Dobson's  name  for  the  sec- 
tion of  Cheiroptera  called  by  Wagner  Frugivora 
(q.  v.). 

meg-a-chir  -US,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  cheir 
=  the  hand.] 

I'alcpont.:  A  genus  of  macrourous  crustaceans 
from  tho  Oxfordian  Oolite  of  Solenhofen.  Mi  <i  '- 
chirus  locusta  is  remarkable  for  tho  enormous 
elongation  of  tho  first  pair  of  legs,  which  are  not 
cheliferous. 

•meg -a  c5§m,  «.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  kosmos 
=  the  world.]  Tho  great  world ;  the  universe ;  the 
macrocosm. 

m5g  -a-dSnn,  «.  [MEGADERMA.]  Any  individual 
of  thecheiropteroiis  genus  Mcgadcnna  (q.  v.). 
^1  African  Megaderm: 
Zoology : 

1.  Megaderma  frons,  from  Senegal  and  Guinea. 
Tho  nose-leaf  is  large;   tho  earlet  long;   the  cars 
united  by  their  inner  margin  for  about  half  their 
length.    Fur,  of  an  ashy  color,  with  a  yellowish 
tinge. 

2.  Megadernia  cor,  an  Egyptian  species,  desrriljed 
by  Prof.  Peters.    It  resembles  the  foregoing  spi-cies 
in  all  but  tho  nose-leaf,  which  is  more  like  that  of 
.)/.  spasma,  tho  Cordate  Leaf-bat. 

meg-a  der   ma,  s.    [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  <( 
—  skin.] 

ZiM.:  A  genus  of  insectivorous  bats,  family 
Nycterida?,  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  tho  oars  and  of  tho  membranous 
appendages  of  the  nose.  Megaderma  lyra,  tho  Lyre- 
bat,  and  M.  spasma,  tho  Cordate  Leaf-bat,  are  from 
tropical  Asia  :  M.  fronx  from  the  west  of  Africa,  and 
M.  cor  from  Egypt.  [ MEOADERM,  1.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopnon,     e$lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -We.     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


megadyne 

mig  a  d^ne,  ».  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng.  dynr.] 
A  f-Ti f  a  million  dynes. 

mig-a  fir'-id,«.  [ Pref.  mega-, and Eag.  farad.] 
A  million  of  farads. 

mig  al-,  pre/.    [MEOALO-.J 

mig  a  IB  ma,*.  I  Prof,  meaa-,  and  (Jr.  li,im<*^ 
the  throat,  the  gullet.] 

Oruith.:  Harlx'i.s;  a  genii-  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  I'icarian  family  Capitonida*, or  the  sub-family 
CapiloniiiB-.  They  are  climbing  birds,  of  somewhat 
brilliant  coloration,  distributed  over  the  tropical 
portion* of  both  hemisphere.-.  Their  voice  is  loud 
and  ringing,  a  circumstance  from  which  the  genus 
takes  its  .scientific  name.  The  principal  specie- 
are:  Htfalama  faxf  </«»«<.  thellimalayanLineated 
Barbel  ;  M.  oqyUapt,  the  Hoary  Jungle  Barlx-t;  M. 
iMuitii-ii,  i  lie  Blue-faced  liarlx-t ;  and  M.  zeylanica, 
the  Hrown-headed  Barbet. 

mig  al  e"rg,  ».  [Pref.  nirgnl-,  and  English  erg.] 
Work  amounting  to  a  million  of  ergs.  |Ku<i.| 

••The  mechanical  equivalent  of  one  gramme  degree  of 
heat  in  41<  mra,ilrrui."—Kri>urt  «/  Cim.  fur  Urlertiiin, 

.Vi, ,«,•„.,  <fr.  (Ur7S|. 

Mig  a  le  flan,  a.  [Lat.  meguletiut,  from  Or. 
mi'iiuli ----the  great,  an  epithet  applied  to  Cybele.] 
jf  or  pertaining  to  <'ji>e|e.  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Megaleslan-games,  t.  vl.  \Ludi  mryalriur*.'] 
A  fe-iival  with  games  celebrated  during  the  month 
of  April,  in  each  year,  and  lasting  for  six  days,  in 

honor  of  Cybele. 

mig  al  ith  o  scope,  «.  [Or.  menat,  megalc  = 
great,  and  nk'i/,,,i  <<,  see.  |  An  improved  form  of 
stereoscope  invented  by  Ponti.  in  which  the  photo- 
graph is  considerably  magnified  and  an  increased 
appearance  of  sphericity  obtained.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  ooject  may  IN*  viewed  by  direct  or 
reflected  sunlight,  or  by  artificial  light. 

mig  illch  th?8.  «.  [Prcf.  megal-,  and  Oreek 
ic/if/ii/»=a  fish.] 

l'"l<eont.:  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  family  San- 
rodiptcrini  (Huxley),  Satirodipteridm  ((junther), 
and  SaurichthyidHi  il)i,;-n>.  They  have  hetero- 
corcal  tails,  rhomboidal  scales,  with  large  dis- 
persed  Inniary  teeth, -onietimes  of  a  size  rivaling 
those  of  great  Saurian-,  for  which  they  have  been 
mi-taken.  Found  in  the  Coal  Measures  atCarluke, 
near  Olasgow,  and  elsewhere  in  deposits  of  the 
same  age. 

meg   a  Hth.  -     I  M i.i.  u.i  inn  .] 

Anthrop.:  One  of  the  rude  stone  monuments  to 
which  the  term  mcgalithic  is  usually  applied. 
[•Ed  U.ITIIK -.2.  I 

"  Hundred*  of  our  countrymen  rn«h  annually  to  the 
French  ntronlltlw."— Fergutian:  Rude  Slant  Monument*, 
p.  181.  (Note.) 

mig  a  Hth  -Ic,  a.     [Prof,  mega-,  and  English 

lithir.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  tf  Antiq.:   Consisting  of  great  or 
huge  stones;   specif.,  applied  in    architecture  to 
ancient  structures  and  monuments  constructed  of 
Lwge  stones,   -nch  as  the  early  Cyclopean  archi- 
tecture in  Oroece. 

2.  Anthrop. :    A  term  applied  to  a  certain  class  of 
monument*,    probably    sepulchral,     consist  ing    of 
huge,   unhewn  stones.    Korgusson  classilies  them 
thus:  (II    Dolmens,  occurring  either   as   separate 
erections,    or    n|Hin    the    outside   of    tumuli ;    r.'i 
Circles,  either  surrounding  tumuli  or  dolmens;  (3) 
Avenues,  either  leading  to  circles  or  dolmens,  or 
standing  alone;  (4)  Menhirs  (q.  v.). 

mig  a- 16-,  ;»•</.  [Creek  megat,  torn.  megnU-  = 
great.  |  The  same  as  MeOA- (q.  T.). 

meg  a  16  br»  -c6n,  «.  [Pref.  megalo-,  and  (ir. 
brif  /"•  to  bite  in  pieces,  to  devour.  J 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  physostomous  fishes,  family 
Characlnida>.  Dorsal  fin  in  middle  of  the  length  of 
body,  immediately  behind  the  ventral.  Anal  Ion*. 
Teeth  notched  in  a  triple  series  in  the  intermaxil- 
lary, and  in  a  single  in  the  maxillary  and  mandi- 
bles. One  species  only  known,  .\frriritittirijriui 
eephohM,  from  the  Upper  Amazon.  Specimens  more 
than  a  loot  long  have  been  obtained. 

meg  a  16  chl  lus, .«.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  prof. 
meualii-.  and  (ir.  <•/»< •//<)»  -a  lip.] 

gonuNiif  Lizard-,  family  Agamidsi.     But 
one  species  is  known,  .Uri/ii/or/u'/iM  uurirujf,  from 

l.'n    -la,  now  known  a-  I'liruiun ;  /ilinliu  mu'lncriut. 

mig  a  I8c  HUB,  «.  [  Pref.  mrgul-.  and  Cr.  oknof 
=sluggishness ;  okni-n  to  delay,  to  tarry.  I 

I'nliiiiitt. :  A  genus  ,,f  edentate  inanimals.  closely 
allied  to  Megalonyx  (<).  v.i.  from  the  Pliocene  or 
Post -Pliocene  deposit!  of  Cuba. 

mi  gaM  6  don,*.  fPn-f.  ,„../..;.,  and  (ir.  mlinu 
(genit.  odOfttOf)  -a  tooth.  Named  from  il.-  thick, 

nan  teeth.  I 

I'n  /.MI/I/.:  A  genus  of  molln-ks,  family  I 'yprinidlP. 
Range,  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Devonian.    Known 
-,  fourteen. 
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me"g  a  I8n  -f  x,  *.     I  Pref.  megal;  and  Gr.  onyx 

.1  nail,  H  daw.] 

I'nitrnnt.:  AK'fiuisnf  lariri',  kiotb-llka Edentates 
fn»in  tlm  Post-Pliocene  of  North  Ainrricii.  It  haw 
tlio  -aino  duntal  formula  H-<  Mc^athorium  and 
My.odon.  The  fore  linths  art*  -h'-rtt-r  than  tlio  hind 
linil)-.  and  the  calcancnin  is  i»xr<».ssivoly  lon«.  The 
animal  was  named  in  1797  by  .It-nVr-on.  Pn-sidcntof 
the  United  States,  whti  thought  tin-  romainH  wore 
tlio-i-  of  a  f^igantic  carnivore  at  I'-a-t  tivo  foot  in 
height.  Cuvior  was  the  first  to  rccoynizo  Mogalonyx 
as  an  edentate. 

meg  a  loph  6  nous,  adj.  [Or.  mcgalophtino* : 
prof.  mftjatffr  and  Gr.  pAon«i=souud,  voice.]  Hav- 
IUK  a  loud  voice. 

m$g  al  oph  ry^8,-s.  [Pref. megal-, and (ir.ophrys 
=an  eyebrow.  J 

Art!.;  An  Asiatic  ^cnus  of  Ratrachians,  family 
Ranidfp.  The  eyelids  arc  urulon^ed.  and  the  body 
in  short  and  stout,  much  blotched  with  white  and 
black.  The  toes  an-  distinctly  but  shortly  webbed. 
Mryalophrya  muntla,  from  Borneo,  Malacca,  and 
Sumatra,  has  a  prominence  on  the  -kiitl  .  V.  mon- 
tittut,  from  Java  and  Ceyluu,  i-  without  the  pro- 
tuberance. 

tme'g  tj--!6p  -6-Hs,  subitt.  [Gr.  megalopolis,  from 
m* '/"*  k'n-at.  and /m/(*  a  city.)  A  chief  town  or 
city;  a  metropolis. 

"Paul  anil  In-  wife  are  back  in  (he  pracincU  of  mtya- 
lopolt*."—3t.  Cotlin»  The  Ivory  Uatv.  if.  211. 

m$g  al  6pB,  «.  [Pref.  me.yal-t  and  Gr.  dp«=the 
eye.J 

Ichthy.:  A  m-nu.-  of  Clupooid.s.  B<xiy  oblooc, 
i'"iii|ir*---i'd  :  abdomen  flat.  Scales  large,  adher<>nt ; 
lateral  lino  distinct.  Snout  obtusely  conical,  lower 
jaw  prominent.  Villiform  teeth  in  jaw**,  on  the 
voiner,  palatine,  and  ptcrygoid  bones,  tongue,  and 
base  of  skull.  Dorsal  fin  Opposite  to,  or  immedi- 
ately behind,  ventral^,  anal  rather  larger  than  dor- 
Hal.  Gill-membranes  separate,  with  numerous 
hranchiostogaU.  Two  species  are  known  :  Mt-fiatofw 
ci/prinoittrit,  from  the  Indo-Pacific,  and  M.  thrift- 
rmitlt:*,  from  the  Atlantic.  They  are  the  largest 
fishes  of  the  family,  exceeding  five  feet  in  length, 
and  are  excellent  eating. 

*ffi8g  a  l6p  -By*  chy*,  it.  [Gr.  mtgaloptychia,  from 
mf*f/fi«= great,  and  fHtyclvt'=t{\Q  soul.  J  Greatness  of 
soul;  magnanimity. 

meg  a  I6p  ter  &,«./>/.  [Pref.  megalo-,  and  Gr. 
ptrra,  pi.  of  j»fcr(/»  =  a  feather,  a  wing.J 

Kntoni.:  A  tribe  of  neuroptcrous  insects,  sub- 
order Planipennia,  Flat-wingexl  Neuroptera.  The 
head  is  net  on  i>erpondicuiarly  in  front  of  the 
thorax,  and  has  no  beak ;  ocelli  generally  wanting; 
the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  all  separate;  the  ligule 
is  not  cleft ;  the  abdomen  is  long  and  slender.  It 
contains  thefamilies  Myrmeleontidae,  Hemerobiida3, 
and  Mantispidip.  (Dalliu.) 

me"g  al  or    nla.  ».    [Pref.  meynl-,   and  Gr.  or.iw 

a  bird.) 

r-tlii'int.  A  gnu  us  of  fossil  birds  founded  by  Mr. 
Seeley  on  the  fragment  of  a  tibia  from  the  Eocene 
of  Shoppey.  (<^uar.  Jour.  Geol.  <&>c.,  1?<74,  p.  70S.) 

meg  a  16  s&ur.fl.  [MEOALOHAI-RCH.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Mogalosaimis  (q.  v.). 

"  AaerleA  of  tenth  of  indiTldual  Mrgalt>*aHr»,  of  differ- 
ent age*,  are  preserved  in  the  Hriii-h  Mn«eum."—  Ouvn. 

meg  a  16  sau  TUB,  *.  [Prof.  <n->i>ti., ,  and  Ur. 
gauro*=n  lizard. J 

Pal<tontoi<x/u:  A  gigantic  Oolitic  reptile  of  the 
Ih'itio-anria  (Orthoscelida,  //ujr/r//j.  occurring  aitu) 
in    the    Weald 
Clay,   [telenctb 

ha-;  beitn  v  a  ri- 
ou-ly  intimated 
at  from  forty  to 
fifty  f.-.-t.  Owen 
nftoioflVi 
p.  li'.tjl  -;i>^  that 
soinn  of  th«>  re- 
main-' "iudicato 
a  reptile  of  at 
leant  thirty  foot 

in  Length*       \- 

the    cylinilric;il 

IMXH-S  r  on  ta  in 

medoJlftn   ravi- 

ti.-,    it    is    cl.-ar  Megalosaunis. 

that  Megalosau- 

rtif*   was   tecrecttU     That    it    wax    carnivorous   is 

•Tldeooed  by  tin*  t<-*'th,  of  which  Iturkland  '  /.'-  ••/'/• 

ir-i/'-r  IVeanM.   i>.  296)  says:    "In  their  structure 

wo  flnd  a  combination  of  mechanical  contrivances 

BAelogoiu  to  those  which  are  adopted  m  tin*  <-<>n- 

-f  met  inn  of  the  knife,  tbft  saber,  H  i  M  I  tho  t*aw."  The 

»1  d<--.t    kno\v  n    I )<•<!-;    fr-.m    which    any    n-main-*    of 

Moiralosaurn*  nave  been  obtained  nre  at  tho  Lower 

Oolitosat  S»'lsby  Hill  and  Chtppintf  Norton. Oloo- 

eeetenblre,  England.    Abundant  and  c!i,u 
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remains  occur  in  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  Oxfordshire. 
Teoth  have  boon  found  in  the  Corn  brash  and  Bath 
Oolite;  and  teeth  and  bones  are  common  in  the 
Wealdeo  and  the  Purbeck  limestone.  (Oven.) 

mSg  al  6  -tls,  ».  [Pref.  mryal-,  and  Orook  out 
(genit.  «fo«)  =  the  ear.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Canida?,  difTering  from  other 
members  of  the  family  in  its  dental  formula,  which 
approximates  to  that  of  the  Civets.  It  contain- 
but  a  single  species,  Aiegalotit  lalandU,  the  Long- 
eared  Fox  (q.  v.). 

m$g  a  Id  trd  cha,  s-  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  prefix 
mrrialo-,  and  Or.  //-IK-/KM  an.vt  hing  round,  a  wheel.] 

&M. :  A  genus  of  Hot  ifera,  family  Floscularidaa. 
It  has  the  alimentary  canal  well  developed,  and 
there  are  two  eyes. 

•meg  a  16  troch  1  dse,  meg-a  16  troch'  8  a, 
.1.  j>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  megalotroch(a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
adj.  sun.  -en,  or  fern.  -idce.\ 

Xiiol.:  A  family  of  Hot  ifera.  founded  by  Ehren- 
berg.  Neither  envelope  nor  carapace  present; 
rotatory  organ  simple,  notched,  or  sinuous  at  the 
margin.  Known  genera,  throe. 

meg  al  Ur  a,  "•  I  Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref.  megal-, 
and  Or.  ouru  =  a  tail.  | 

Entom.:  A  South  American  genus  of  Nymphalidae, 
closely  resembling  the  Swallow-tails  IPAPILIONI- 
\  i:  I.  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
imperfectly-developed  front  legs.  Brown,  tawny, 
or  yellowish-white,  marked  with  slender  transverse 
lines,  most  conspicuous  on  the  under  side,  which  is 
generally  of  a  paler  color. 

me  gam   e  ter,  «.  [Pref.  mega-, and  Eng. meter.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  longitude 
by  observation  of  the  stars. 

2.  A  micrometer. 

meg  a  mfs,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Orcek  mys= 
a  mouse.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Rodents,  family  Octodon- 
tidee,  from  the  South  American  Eocene.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  related  to  the  living  Capromys  of  the 
West  Indies. 

mSg  a  phone,  ».  [  Pref.  mega-,  and  Or.  phf>nr= 
a  sound.]  A  kind  of  telephone,  invented  by  Mr.  T. 
A.  Edison,  for  the  use  of  the  deaf,  and  announced 
to  the  public  in  1878. 

mSg  a  Phy  turn,  tubst.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 
phyttm  —  a  plant.  J 

PaloRohot.:  A  genus  of  lepidodendroid  Lycop_odi- 
aceie  of  Carb*>niferous  age,  established  by  Art  is  i  a 
1826  for  certain  arboreal  trunk-,  cylindrical  and 
decorticaUnl,  having  the  smaller  scars  punctiform 
and  spirally  arranged,  the  larger  ones  orbicular 
and  in  two  rows. 

meg  a  pode, ».  [ItBGAPODIUS.]  A  gallinaceous 
bird  belonging  to  the  genus  Megapodius  (q.  T.). 

mig  a  P6  dl  da),  K.  pi.  [Modem  Latin  mega- 
pod(iat);  Lat.  fern.  nl.  adj.  suff. -t'd<e.] 

ihn/tu.:  A  remarkable  family  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  referred  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  the  division  Per- 
istopodes  of  his  group  AlecUmip<xles.  Itcomprises 
three  genera:  Talegalla,  Megapodius,  and  Leipoa. 

meg  a  po  dl  us,  *ut>»t.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
mi  ij.i  ,  and  (ir.  ptnm  (genit.  podos]  =  ti  foot.] 

Ornith.:  Mound-bird;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Megapodidie  f(j.  v.) ;  often  referred  to^  the 
Cracidas.  Authorities  vary  greatly  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  species.  They  are  found  in  the  Samoa  Is- 
lands, the  Tonga  group,  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
northern  portion  of  Australia,  in  New  Ouinea  and 
the  neighboring  islands,  in  the  Celebes,  the  Pelew 
islands,  the  Ladrones,  the  Philippines,  Labuan, 
and  the  Nicobars.  They  are  about  the  size  of  small 
fowls,  the  head  generally  crested,  the  tail  very 
short,  feet  enormously  developed,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Alegapinliue  iratlacii,  from  t  he  Moluccas, 
have  somlxir  plumage.  The  popular  name  has 
reference  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  these  birds. 
They  heap  up  large  mounds,  of  which  vegetable 
mutter  is  the  principal  component;  in  the  center 
of  this  mans  tbeY  deposit  their  eggs,  and,  covering 
them  up,  leave  them  to  bo  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  fermenting  vegetable  matter. 

•mi  gap  6 -1U,«.  [Prcf.  mrga-,  and  Gr.  ;>olu=a 
city.]  A  chief  town,  a  metropolis. 

me  gap  ter  a,  "•  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref.  mega-, 
and  (ir.  pferon=afln.] 

Zitftl. :  Hump-barked  Whale.  Meytiptfra  longi- 
nuiun  is  the  Long-tinned  Whale,  found  in  tin- 
Atlantic  area,  as  far  as  Davi.s' Strait-;  M.  Inlnnilii 
is  the  Cape  Humpback,  from  the  South  Atlantic; 
if.  notvr  iflanditr  is  from  the  South  Pacific;  and 
M.  huzirn,  the  Japan<-e  Humpback,  ranges  i<*  the 
Aleut  ian  and  ( 'aliforninn  coasts.  They  jii-ld  little 
oil  or  baleen.  An  adult  averages  fifty  feet  in  length. 
The  skin  of  the  coat  and  tx-lly  Isoorrafated;  the 
flippers  are  much  as  or  even  more  than  one-third  of 
thelenglh  of  the  animal.  The  body  is  bulky,  the 
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head  broad  and  flat.  The  characteristic  hump  is  a 
low  dorsal  tin  situated  behinil  tho  middle  of  tlio 
body.  Black,  occasionally  paler  below;  flippers 
somet  imes  wliite. 

MS  gar  -I  an,  <t.  &  «.  [  From  Megara,  the  capital 
of  M>':::IM-.  and  tin*  birthplace  of  Euclid,  the 
founder  of  the  Megaric  school  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ait  adj.:  The  same  as  MF.OARIO  (q.  v.). 

B.  Asimluit. :  A  follower  of  Euclid  of  Mogara ;  one 
of  the  Mogaric  school  (q.  v.). 

Me  gar  -Ic,  «.  [MEGARIAN.]  Pertaining  to  or 
oharaoteristic  of  the  philosophy  of  Euclid  of 
Mogara. 

"sUilpo  of  M. -.I!:!  combined  the  Mfgarir  philosophy 
with  the  Cynic."— Vebcrtceg:  Hist.  Plitloa.,  i.  90. 

Megaric-school, ». 

Hist.  <t  I'hil.:  A  school,  founded  by  Euclid  of 
Megara,  uniting  the  Ethical  principle  of  Socrates 
with  the  Eloatic  theory  of  the  One,  to  which  alone 
true  being  could  bo  ascribed.  The  opposite  of  the 

food  has  only  a  phenomenal  transitory  existence. 
jirliil.  like  /.mo,  employed  the  indirect  method  of 
demonstration. 

meg  ar  rhlz  a  (or  z  as  dz),  ».  [Pref.  mega-, 
and  Gr.  rhiza  —  &  root.] 

1.  Botany:  A  genus  of  cucurbitacoous  plants, 
remarkable  for  their  huge  roots.  They  are  found  in 
California  nd  Oregon.  Meyarrhiza  californica 
Inis  large  seeds,  with  very  thick  and  fleshy  cotyle- 
dons. Its  germination  is  so  peculiar  that  the 
plumule  seems  to  originate  from  the  base  instead 
of  the  apex  of  an  elongated  caulicle. 

'1.  (*tem.  <R  Pharm.:  An  examination  of  the  root 
shows  it  to  contain  a  bitter  principle,  soluble  in 
\v;ittT  and  alcohol,  a  resinous,  fatty  body,  and  an 
organic  acid,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
gum,  pectin,  albumen,  and  sugar.  A  decoction  of 
this  r<x>t  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  drastic  purge 
in  dropsy. 

mSg-ar-rhlz  -In  (or  z  as  dz),  «.  [Mod.  Lat. 
meoctrrhizta) ,'  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

f  tifin.:  The  bitter  principle  of  Megarrhiza-  cali- 
fornira,  extracted  from  it  by  moans  of  alcohol.  It 
is  somewhat  transparent,  of  a  brownish  color,  brit- 
tle, friable,  and  fusible  below  100".  It  is  more  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  than  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  Taken  in  small  doses,  megarrhizin  is  a  safe 
and  convenient  purgative.  In  largo  doses  it  is  a 
powerful  irritant,  causing  gastro-enteritis  and 
death. 

meg  9.-SC6  iSx,  «.  |  Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  skolfs 
=  a  worm,  an  earthworm.] 

Zitot. :  An  Indian  genus  of  oligochflptous  annelids. 
Uegascolex  cmruleiis,  found  in  Ceylon,  sometimes 
exceeds  a  yard  in  length,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
tinker. 

mSg  9.  scope,  ».  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  skopeO= 
to  see,  to  observe.] 

Optics: 

1.  A  solar  microscope  in  which  the  objects  are 
opaque  and  illuminated  in  front  by  reflecting  mir- 
rors. 

'J.  An  optical  instrument  for  exhibiting  an  object 
on  a  largo  scale. 

meg  -9.  seme,  s.  [Prof,  mega-,  and  Gr.  «pma  =  an 
index.]  Having  a  large  index;  a  term  employed  in 
•kail-measurement.  [ORBITAL-INDEX.] 

"If  above  89,  it  is  megastmt."—  Qtialn:  Anatomy  (1882), 

i   s:;. 

meg  a  s6  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  mean-,  and  Gr.  «<>ma= 
the  body.) 

Htitotn. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Meg- 
nsoiniim'  (Swainaon),  Megnsoma  hercules  is  the 
name  he  gives  to  the  Hercules  Beetle  (q.  v.). 

meg  a  so  mi  -use, «.  pi.  f  Mod.  Lat.  megasom(a) ; 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  sutf .  -ince-  ] 

Kntnm.:  According  to  Swaiusou,  a  sub-family  of 
Cetoniadie  iq.v.i.  They  are  of  large  size.  The 
males  have  horn-shaped  processes ;  the  tarsi  are 
adapted  for  clinging  to  vegetables.  They  inhabit 
the  warmer  parts  of  tlio  world,  especially  this  coun- 
try. 

miSg  -g.-spore.  «.     [Pref.  met/a-,  and  Eng.  spore.] 
Dot. :  The  same  as  MACROSPORE  (q.  v.). 

ine  gass  ,  me  gasse  ,  ».  [Probably  a  corrupt,  of 
/>*';/f(.v.sr  (q.v.j.  ]  Refuse  sugar-cane  from  which  the 
juice  has  Doon  expressed. 

me  gas  then  a,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Latiu,  from  pref. 
mi'!/".-,  and  (ir.  ttllu'ims  -strength.  I 

/.nftl.:  In  the  clas>ilications  of  James  D.  Dana  the 
second  orderof  mammals.  His  arrangement  of  the 
Mammalia  (q.  v.l  was:  (1)  Archontia  (or  Dipoda), 
containing  man  alone ;  (2t  Metrasthena.  containing 
Quadrumana.  Carnivora.  Horbivora,  and  Mutilata ; 
(:t)  Microsthena.  containing  Cheiroptera.  Insec- 
tivora,  Rodentia.  and  Edentata  ;  (4)  Ooticoidea,  in- 
cluding Marsupialia  and  Monotrema. 

meg   as  tlienes,  .«.  pi.    [MF.OASTHENA.] 

ZtM.:  The  English  rendering  of  Megasthena 
(q.  v.). 
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mSg-as-thgn  -Ic,  «.  I  Kng.  nifgasthen(eB) ;  -Ic.'] 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mogasthena  (q.  v.). 

"This  i*  in  cunt  rust  with  the  fact  among  Crustaceans, 
the  ineu<t*th<-tii,'  and  microsthenic  divisions  of  which 
.  .  .  stand  widely  apart." — J.  D.  Dtma:  On  Cfphalizti- 
tliin,  p.  8. 

meg  ft -there,  ».  (MEGATHERIUM.]  An  individ- 
ual of  the  genus  Megatlierium  (q.  v.). 

"  From  the  characters  of  the  molar  teeth,  it  is  certain 
that  the  meuatttrre  was  purely  herbivorous." — XichoUon: 
Palaant.  (1878),  ii.  303. 

mSg-a-the'-rl  I-d»,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  megatteri- 
(uni) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -/Vi<e.] 

Palveont. :  A  family  of  extinct  edentate  mam- 
mals, of  which  the  principal  gonora  are:  Grypho- 
therium,  Lostodon,  Megalonyx,  Mylodon,  and 
Scolidotherium.  The  dentition  is  usually  M  J  on 
each  side. 

mSg  8.  the'r  -  lam,  «.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Greek 
r/w3rio/t=a  wild  boast.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  extinct  edentates,  family 
Megatheriidaj  (q.  v.),  founded  on  a  nearly  complete 
skeleton  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Lujan, 
some  nine  miles  from  Buenos  Ayros,  and  sent  by 
the  Marquis  of  Loretto,  the  viceroy,  to  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Madrid.  There  are  two  skeletons  in 
England;  one  found  near  Rio  Salado,  in  1832,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons;  the 
other,  found  at  Lnxan.  in  1837,  now  in  the  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  South  Kensington. 
The  best-known  species,  Megatherium  americannm, 
was  nearly  as  largo  as  an  elephant,  though  tlio 
limbs  were  shorter.  Its  mounted  skeleton  meas- 
ures eighteen  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  oc- 
cupies five.  Dr.  Loidy  has  described  a  smaller 
species,  M.  mirabilt,  from  the  Post-Tertiary  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  ;  and  there  is  a  third, 
M.  laurillardi  (Lund),  founded  on  remains  from 
Brazil. 

meg  a  the'r  6"ld,  ».  (Mod.  Lat.  megatherium), 
and  Or.  «ido*=form,  appearance.]  A  fossil  mam- 
mal belonging  to  the  family  Megatheriid«>  (q.  v.). 

mSg    a-w8  bSr  (W  as  V),  s.    [Pref.  megn-,  and 
Eng.,  <&c.,  vrher.  I 
Ktectrometi'if :  A  million  of  webors.    [  WEBER.] 

mS-gllp  ,  me  gilpb,  meg  ge  lup,  .1.   [MAOILP.] 
meg    6hm,  ».    (  Pref.  meg-,  and  Eng.  ohm.] 
Elect.:  A  million  of  ohms.    The  term  is  used  as  a 
measure  of  electric  resistance. 

me  grim,  *mea  grim,  *mea-gram,  "ml  gram, 
*ml  greim,  *ml-grene,  *mi  grim,  *ml  grym, 
*my-grane,  *my  egrym,  *my  grene,  *my 
greyme,  s.  [Fr.  itiirirtiim1,  from  L<tw  Lat.  hemi- 
(/ranea  =  meprim,  headache,  from  Lat.  /wnuciwnuw 
=  a  pain  on  one  side  of  the  face;  (Jr.  hcmikranion  = 
half  the  skull,  Acmi=hnlf,  and  kranian=the  skull. 
the  cranium;  !r>p.  migraha;  Ital.  mayrana,.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  t. 

"Mmgrimx  and  gicldinesM  are  rather  when  we  rise   .    .    . 
than  while  we  sit."— Uaeun:  Sat.  Hist.,  S  IS*. 
*2.  A  whim,  a  crotchet,  a  caprice,  a  freak. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  FVirr.  (pi.):  A  name  given  to  a  sudden  attack 
of  sickness  which  seizes  a  horse  at  work,  causing 
him  to  reel,  and  either  stand  for  a  minute  dull  and 
stupid,  or  else  fall  to  the  ground  insensible.    Me- 
grims occur  most  frequently  in  hot  weather,  when 
the  animal  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 

2.  Pathol.   (pi.):    Sick    or    bilious    headache;    a 
periodical  headache  attended  with  vomiting. 

3.  /•"''/. :    A  Cornish  name  for  the   scaldfish    or 
smooth  sole,  Arnoylosmis  laterna. 

Mei  bd'-ml-an,  a.  [Seedef.]  Pertaining  to  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  John  Henry  Meibohm.  a 
learned  physician  (IMO-loT)!).),  the  discoverer  of  the 
glands  that  bear  his  name. 

Meibomlan-glands,  «.  pi. 

Anat.:  Compound  sebaceous  glands,  lying  in 
parallel  vertical  rows  of  yellow  granules,  immedi- 
ately under  the  conjuuctival  mucous  membrane. 

(QtMMfli) 

melk  -le,  mlc  kle,  muc -kle,  a.  [MICKLE.] 
Much,  great,  large,  big,  preeminent.  (Scutctt.) 

me  -In,  8.  [Lat.  me(um)  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 
Cheni.:  An  oil  extracted  from  the  root  of  Ath- 
amnntn  mi'uni,  by  means  of  alcohol  of  70  per  cent. 
It  is  a  thick,  yellow,  inodorous  oil,  having  an  acrid 
taste,  and  cannot  bo  distilled  without  decompo- 
sition. 

•mela-?,  *meln  e,  *meln-ee,  'main  e, 
'main  ee,  *man-le,  *man-y,  *mein-le,  *meyn-e, 
*meyn-y,  «.  [O.  rr.  maitnee,  maisnie,  iiu'isnec, 
meixnif,  tnt'ttnif,  from  Low  Lat.  n«in*i'>nata,  mans- 
nada,  maisnadu=a  family,  a  household,  from  Lat. 


melada 

mnm>io=a  dwelling;  Italian  mamnda  =  R  troop. | 
[MANAGE,  MANKUE.  MAKHION.  MENIAI,.  |  \  retinue, 
a  body  of  attendants  or  followers;  domestics,  house- 
hold attendants. 

"They  summon'd  up  their  ntelity,  utraight  took  horse." 
Shalcetp.:  Lrnr,  ii.  4. 

mei  on  Ite,  subst.  [Greek  mciOn=Iess ;  suff.  -i7e 
(.!/(«.).] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral  referred  by  Dana  as 
a  distinct  species  to  the  group  of  scapolites  (q.  v.) ; 
the  Brit.  Mu*.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  scapolite. 
Hardness,  5'5-6;  specific  gravity,  2'6-2'74;  luster, 
vitreous;  colorless  and  transparent  when  pure. 
Composition:  Silica, 41'6:  alumina,  :<1'7  ;  lime.L'I'l  ; 
soda,2'6=100.  Occurs  in  very  sharply-defined  crys- 
tals in  tho  dolomite  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

mei  8ph  -  jfl-lj,  a.  [Gr.  meto)i  =  less,  anaphyllon 
=a  leef.l 

Hot. :  The  suppression  of  one  ctr  more  leaves  in  a 
whorl. 

mei  6  -Sis,  s.    [Gr.  meion=less.] 

1.  Pathol.:  The  period  of  a  disease  in  which  the 
symptoms  begin  to  diminish. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  figure  in  rhetoric  ;  a  species  of  hyper- 
bole, by  which  a  thing  is  represented  as  less  than  it 
really  is, 

mei  6  stem  6  nous,  mi  6  stem  6  nous,  a. 
[Gr.  metYm  —  less ;  sh.'mu  =  a  stamen,  and  Eng.,  Ac., 
suff.  -oits.J 

Botany: 

1.  Of   the   stamens:   Less  in    number    than    the 
petals. 

2.  (If  a  plant:  Having  the  stamens  less  in  number 
than  the  petals. 

mei  -6  tax  f,  a.  [Or.  m<>i6n=less,  and  taxii= 
an  arranging.] 

Rot. :  The  suppression  of  all  the  stamens  as  a  ter- 
atological  change  in  an  hermaphrodite  flower. 

'm§  Ip'-sad,  *.  [Coined  from  Lat.  mfipff  —  my- 
solf;  on  analogy  of  Iliad,  die.]  An  egotistical 
writing. 

"  My  letter*  to  you  ure  such  pure  nutptadt." — Suuthet/: 
Letters,  Hi.  57. 

meis   tSr  slng-Srs.,  s.  pi.    [Ger.] 

Literary  Hint.:  A  society  of  German  citizens 
formed  in  tho  thirteenth  century  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry.  It  is  believed  to  have  arisen  at 
Mayonce,  whence  it  spread  to  Augsburg,  Nnrem- 
burg,  &c.  It  was  incorporated  by  Charles  IV.  in 
1378.  The  meistersingers  were  tho  successors  of  the 
minnesingers  (q.  v.).  Their  poems  were  often 
satiric.  Reynard  tho  Fox  and  Tyl  Owlglass  are 
attributed  to  them. 

melth,  meath,  «.  [METE,  r.J  A  boundary,  a 
mark,  a  sign,  a  landmark. 

mei -we'll,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  species 
of  codfish. 

mei  zo  8618.  tnlC,  a.  [Gr.  mei'2f»i=greater,  and 
Eng.  tteismic  (q.  v.).]  An  epithet  used  to  denote  the 
greatest  force  of  an  earthquake.  (Chiefly  employed 
as  in  the  example.) 

11  It  is  generally  possible  after  an  earthquake  to  trace  a 
zone  of  maximum  disturbance,  where  the  damage  to  the 
shaken  country  haw  been  greatest.  The  line  indicating 
this  maximum  i*  termed  thsmeizosetsmic  curve." — Bncyc. 
Brit.  led.  9th),  xv.  610. 

me  kbit  -a-rlst, ».    [MECHITAHIST.] 

mel-s.-,  pref.  [MELANO-.] 

mS  -18.,  mS  -lai, «.  [MahrattaA  Hind.)  A  fair, 
or  assembly  of  pilgrims,  partly  for  religious  and 
partly  for  commercial  purposes. 

mSl  ac  Sn-lte,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Or.  konia 
=  l»owder.] 

.Win. :  An  earthy  black  mineral,  though  sometime* 
found  in  crystals.  Hardness,  3  to  above  4 ;  specific 
gravity,  5'8-6'25;  luster,  metallic.  Composition: 
Oxygen,  20'15;  copper,  79'85=100.  Appears  to  be 
trimorphous.  Occurs  in  cubes  with  truncated 
angles  (isometric)  at  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Supe- 
rior; as  scales  (orthorhombic)  on  lava  at  Vesuvius 
[TENORITE],  and  found  in  Cornwall,  England,  in 
crystals  (monoclinic)  The  ( 'opper  Harbor  crystals 
are,  however,  supposed  by  some  mineralogists  to  be 
pseudomorphous,  and  there  still  exists  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Vesuviau  scales  may  not  bo  mono- 
clinic. 

me-lac'-tls,  s.  [Pref.  me!-,  and  Gr.  akti*=&  ray, 
a  beam,  a  spoke  of  a  w  heel.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Actinaria,  division  Actiniae. 
The  animals  have  a  protractile  mouth,  and  the 
tentacles  are  knobbed. 

mei  a  da.  s.  [Sp.  pa.  par.  of  melar— to  candy, 
from  Lat.  me{  =  honcy.]  Crudeor  impure  sugar,  as 
it  comes  from  the  pans,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  molasses. 


boll,    b<5y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     ?hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejplst.   ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -aion  =  sliun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


melaene. 

mile   na,  .«.    [Or.  «-  (•!<«"    blackness.] 


1.  The  vomiting  of  black  matter,  ordimirily  suc- 

il  by  evacuations  of  the  same,  character.  The 
black  vomit  in  yellow  f.-v.-r  isuwillgto  a  morbid 

'ion  from  the  rimcou-  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach and  small  intestines,  mixed  with  blood. 

2.  Hemorrhage  from  the  intestines,    (liumjlaon.) 

m«  lab.  «.   [MELA.] 

mil    a  In,  a.    |Hr.  ».-l<iinn  =  l)lackne«s;  English 
In.] 

i'hi-m,:  A  black  substance,  resembling  in  charac- 
ti-r  the  Mack  pigment  of  thu  eye,  obtained  from  the 
so-calle.1  ink  of  the  cntili-llsli.  It  i-  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
but  di-solv.--  in  nitric  and  -ulphuric  acids. 

me  lain   6  type,  ».    I  MKI.ANOTVPE.] 

mil  a  leu   ca,  i.    [Prof,  nttla-,  and  Or.  leukos= 

While.  | 

Hnl.:  \  gr>niiHof  Myrtacca?,  tribe  Leptosiwrmes?. 
It  consi-ts  of  tnt'S  or  shrubs,  with  Bat  or  cylin- 
drical leaven,  and  spikes  or  heads  of  sessile,  yellow- 
i-h.  piir|j|ish,  or  crimson  (lowers,  from  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Australia.  The  loaves  of 
Mi  l,il:  'in'ii  iiiji/iuli  whc'ii  distilhxl,  yield  a  liquid 
volatile  oil.  [(  AJCPDT.J 

mil    am,  «.    [Eng  mei(lone),andam(ntonta).] 
I'll-  in.:  C,,H.,Ni|.      I.-  obtained  from  the  residue 
left,  on   Inaimtf  snh.hocyaimte  of  ammonia.    The 
re-idne  is  eztraoteu  with  potash  lye;  the  filtered 
li(|iiid  oil  standing,  t  hen  \  ields  inelam  iuthoform 
of  a  white  granular  powder.      It  is  resolved  into 
melamine  and  ammeliae   hy  prolonge<l  treatment 
with  canst  ii-  jtotash.  according  to  the  equation  — 
r,.ll.,N,i  •  II/)    «',II.,N,    '   :II>  ,O. 
Melam  Melamine    Ammeline. 

me  lam   bo,  s.    [MALAHDO.] 
mel  am  Ine,  s.    [Eng.  melam;  suff.  -t'rw.] 
fluiii.:   (',11  N.,      i'.N"iHNHj)j.     Tricyanotriam- 
i'le.   A  crystalline  liody,  obta  in'eil  by  boiling  melam 
with  potassic   hydrate.    On  cooling,  the  melamine 
«oparat<!«  out  in  rhombic  octahedrn.    It  is  slightly 
Holuble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water, 
lint  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  other. 

•mel   am  pode,  tubsf.    |  Mi;i.  \MI-MUII:M.  ]   Black 

hellebore. 

"Here  growes  mttamp-idr  everywhere 
And  teribinth,  good  for  goten." 

Npfntrr:  BHeptttrfl't  Ciilrndar;  July. 

mil-am  pd  dl-«  -»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melamjio- 
di(um)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -cce.j 

Hot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Scnccio- 
nidea*. 

mil-am  pi  -dl  um,  «.  I  in.  melampodion,  from 
//,.  /'i>,  neut.  m^/an  =  black,  and  podivn,  dimin.  of 
pous  (gen.  ftotltts)  =  n  foot.] 

fiat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Molampo- 
dion  (q.  T.).  About  twenty  species  are  known; 
they  are  from  tropical  America. 

mil  am  p^r  In,  mil  am  pf  r  He,  «.     [Mod. 
Lat.  m>'liintj>1/r(um)  ;  -in,  -iff.] 
Chem.:  [DtJLCOSE.] 
mil  am   p?r  He,  s.    [MELAMPTRIN.] 

mil  am  pjr  um,  ».  [Greek  mrlamptron  -cow 
wheat:  pref.  mi  lint-,  and  (ir.  ;j//ro*  -  wheat.  | 

lint.:  Cow-wheat;  a  genus  of  Scrophulariaeen, 
tril>e  I'jiphr.i  -ieie.  Calyx  tubular,  four-toothed; 
corolla  jMTsonate,  the  upper  lip  laterally  com- 
pres-.Ml  and  turned  back  at  the  margin,  the  lower 
tfifld;  capsule  oblom;,  two-celled,  the  cells  one  to 
two  s,  .,.,!,.,  i.  Distribution,  Europe  ami  temperate 
\-ia.  Known  species,  six. 

mil  an  ,  ;>rc/.    [MELANO-.] 

mil  an  ac  M»,  t.  [Pref.  melon-,  and  Gr.  aktii 
=  a  rny.| 

Xnfil.:  \  nenns  of  American  Elatcrida-  iq.  v.). 
The  larva  is  phosphorescent. 

mi  Ian  a  gogue,  «.  [  I  i  ..  from  pref.  melon-, 
and  (ir.  (f/o'/".<:  driving,  leaui:  _  .f  /.',-  to  drive,  to 
lead.  |  A  medicine  having,  ,.r  -'  •  .-.'d  to  have,  t  he 
pioperty  of  expelling  black  bile  or  «  holer. 

mel  an  aa-pnalt,  a.    [Pref.  »i,  inn-,  and  Eng. 

•/(  (q.  T.).  J 

.If  /n.:  The  same  as  Al.nEKTTTE  (q.  ».). 

mil  -in  ate,*.    |Eiig.  m--lnn(ir);  suff.  -afr.] 

I'll'  in.:  A  siilt  of  melanic-acid  1,\. 

'  \l.  I,  in,  ill'  ni  iiHiiiiiininii  i  i-  produced  by  digest- 
ing melanic  acid  with  ammonia. 

mil  an  CblSre,  «.  [Pref.  ni-lnn-,  and  (ireek 
-  lil.n-iix  i;re.-n  :  II.  T.  Ml  liini-kliir.  | 

Min.:  A    hlackish-gr  .....  i    mineral,    occurring   on 
tryphylite  l.|.  v.l,  and  supposo<]  tii  be  derive-i 
its  alteration.    It  contains  sescinioxide  of  iron 
protoxide  of   iron.  'J'^~;  protoxide  of  manganeM, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  water.    Found  at  1: 
Bavaria. 
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mil  an  ch6  11-a,  «.    I  Lat.] 

Mmliil  I-athol.:  A  form  of  disorder  of  ,'he  intel- 
lect often  preceding  mania,  characterized  by  depra*> 
slim  nuil  melancholy,  and  ofti'ii  a  raicidal  tendency. 
Thoro  are  throe  principal  forms:  Religious,  Hy- 
•  ndriacal,  and  Nostalgic.  The  latter,  l>ettor 
known  as  homesickm -ss,  frequently  occurs  among 
-..l.in-rs  and  emigrants. 

mil  an  chd  11  an,  «.  [Eng.  melancholy ;  -on.] 
A  melancholic  (<|.  v.). 

mil  -an-cb8l  Ic,  »mel-an  cbol-iKe,  n.  A  «. 
[Fr.  niflnncholiijw,  from  infliiin  /io/ir= melancholy 
((|.  v.) ;  Sp.,  Port.  A  Ital.  mebmeolloo;  Lat.  melon- 

r/i»/icu«,  from  (ir.  mtlniiijclwlikn*.] 

A.  vis  adjectii't  : 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  melancholy; 
depress!  in  mbita;  effected  or  oppnend   with 
gloom;  dejected, gloomy,  hypochondriac. 

"  She  than  melnncHoltcke  did  ride. 
Chawing  the  cud  of  griefe  and  inward  puine." 

Spenstn  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  19. 

*i  The  melancholic  temperament  i»  characterized 
by  black  hair,  black  or  ha/el  eyes,  a  dark  complox- 
ion,  leaden  and  unhealthy  in  aspect,  pulse  slow  and 
fooblc.  It  ia  the  weak  temperament  of  the  melan- 
ous  variety  of  mankind. 

2.  Produced  by  or  arising  from  melancholy  or  de- 
pression  of    spirits ;    suggestive   of    melancholy ; 
gloomy,  sad,  wimber,    mournful,   depressing;   as, 
melancholic  strain*. 

3.  Unhappy,  sad,  unfortunate,  causing  melancholy 
or  grief. 

B.  A t  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  affected  with  or  suffers  from  mel- 
ancholy; a  hjpoohondiiao. 

2.  A  gloomy  state  of  mind ;  melancholy. 

tmil  an  Cb6l-l-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  melancholy;  -ty.] 
In  a  melancholy,  sad,  or  dejected  manner. 

»mil  an  chfll  I  niss,  ».  [English  mtlanchnlij: 
•neat.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  melancholy; 
a  disposition  to  melancholy. 

"Whena  boy,  he  was  playsome  enough:  bat  withal  he 
had  then  a  contemplative  mtUinctwltn***." — Attbrry:  Ac- 
count  ../  II.  Jili, ,.  p.  600. 

*mil-an-cb6'-ll-ons,     *mel  an-co  11-us,    adj. 
[O.  Fr.  melan  cholieux.]    Mournful,  melaucholy. 
"The  melaitckntfoug,  crazy  croon." 

llunit:  Kfltllr  f,.  Major  Lnfian 

tmil  an  Chftl  1st,  «.  [Eng.  melancholia)  ;  -i*f.] 
One  who  is  affected  witli  or  disposed  to  melau- 
choly; a  melancholic. 

tmil  an  ch5l  Ize,  v.  i.  &.  t.  [Eng.  melanchul(u) ; 
-ize.J 

A.  I nl  fn n". :  To  Buffer  from  or  indulge  in  mejau- 
choly;  to  bo  melancholy. 

B.  Traiir.:  To  make  melancholy  or  gloomy, 
mil   »n  ch6l  f,  *mel  an  col  ie,  «.  &  a.     [Fr. 

melancholic,  from  Lat.  melancholia,  from  Gr.  met- 
anijcholia=  melancholy,  from  ni<'(ani/cfc«(o»= jaun- 
diced, filled  with  black  bile,  from  un  lux,  neut. 
mf/<m  =  b|Rck,  and  cno/c=bile;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
•ttlCMOOttflUJ 

A.  As  substantive! 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  etymology  recalls  to  mind  the  view  enter- 
tained by  the  early  i>h)~iri:iu-  that  melancholy 
madness  arose  from  the  predominance  of  black  bile 
in  the  physical  temperament.  Its  original  meaning 
is  melancholy  madness  thus  produced. 

*2.  Madness  in  general. 

:i.  A  gloomy,  dejected  state  of  mind,  generally 
habitual  or  of  lone  continuance ;  continued  depres- 
sion of  spirits  ;  Badness,  gloom. 

"  When  the  mind  in  very  deeply  impremed  with  a  sense 
of  calamity,  for  a  continuance,  and  the  attention  cannot 
by  any  meant)  be  diverted  from  It,  the  subject  is  in  a  state 
of  mtlanchvllt." — CVvan;  On  the  Faatttinl,  §  3,  cb.  ii. 

II.  Pathol.:  [Mi.i.  ixc-iiiii.n.l 

B.  As  adjt-ctiii- : 

•1.  Belonging  In  madness  produced,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  tile  ancient  physicians,  by  the  predominance 
of  black  bile  in  the  physical  temperament. 

"Lather's  conference  with  the  devil  might  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  nothing  bat  a  mrlaHckoly  dream.*' — Cfiil- 
llngwarth.  KtUytun  o//Y»f««(<irif«. 

*_'.  Belonging  to  madness  in  general,  and  not 
simply  to  that  species  of  it  which  is  charactcri/ed 
t>v  ili.pn ssjon  of  spirits  and  suicidal  thoughts; 
mad,  lunatic. 

"Home  mtlnnfhnly  men  have  believed  that  elephant* 
and  birds  and  other  creatures  have  a  language  whereby 
they  discourse  with  one  another."— Reytiol't*.  *"«<  ,./ 
.V-IM.  ch.  xxxix. 

a.  (iloomy;  depressed  In  spirits :  dejected,  sad. 
"All  Troy  then  moves  to  Priam's  court  again. 
A  solemn,  silent,  mflandutlg  train." 

Homer' f  Iliad,  iiiv.  11 
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4.  Causing  or  attended  with   sadness  or  melan- 
choly ;  mournful,  saddening. 

"  'Tin  put,  that  mrlnnrliala  dream  1 
Nor  will  !<|uit  thy  shore." 

H'urdtteorth:  l\xmt  ufthe  Aftetlont. 

5.  Given  to  contemplation  ;  pensive* 

"  A  certain  riiusn-.  never  known  before, 
Here  lull'd  the  pensive  mtlnncholv  mind." 

Thtiiiimm:  Castle  (if  l>ittiilem-f,  i.  40. 

6.  Grave  or  gloomy  in  appearance;  suggestive  of 
melancholy  ;  somber. 

7.  Calamitous,  afflictive  ;  causing  grief  or  sorrow; 
as,  a  melancholy  accident. 

melancholy-gentleman,  «. 

Hot.  :  He»iJtrii  tristis. 

"melancholy-thistle,  ». 

Hot.:  Cnicus  hflenioiiles.  It  was  socailed  because 
prescribed  by  quacks  for  tho  cure  of  madness. 

mil  -an  chyme,  «.  [Pref.  mclan-,  and  Gr.  chi/mos 

juii-e;  Ger.  melnncltym.] 

.Min.:  A  name  given  by  Haidinger  to  a  bitumin- 
ous substance  found  in  large  masse-  in  the  brown 
coal  of  £woifelsreuth,  near  Neukirchen,  Eger.  Bo- 
hemia. It  yielded  the  compounds  Melaucllite  and 
Rochlederito  (q.  v.). 

mil  Sn-c6-nl-i  -I,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  mi-lan- 
coni(um)  ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -c/.  | 

Bol.:  A  sub-order  of  Fungals,  order  Coniomycote* 
or  Uredinaceie.  They  grow  beneath  tho  epidermis 
of  leaves  and  bark.  Their  tubercles  sometimes  en- 
large, raise  up  the  epidermis,  and  appear  in  groups 
on  the  bark,  on  which  also  tho  closely  crowded  con- 
ccptaclcs  form  blackish  patches. 

mel  an  co  nl  um,  «.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr. 
fco>iia=dust.J 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Melan- 
coniei  (q.  v.).  The  conceptaclo  is  membranous, 
bursting  irregularly  at  tho  summit  ;  the  spores  oo- 
long. 

Mil  anc  th6  -nl-an,  «.  [See  def.]  A  follower 
of  Melancthon,  in  his  use  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy. 

me  Ian  drf-a,  s.  [Greek  m«(andr»an=heartof 
oak,  mf/«m(ri/<«r=dark  with  oak  loaves:  pref. 
im  I'm-,  and  (ir.  drys  fgonit.  dryon)=an  oak.) 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Melan- 
dry  idii'  (q.  V.). 

mel  an  dry  I  dse,  mil-an-dry  -a-d»,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  melandry(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  -nil. 
-idte,  -a<fa;.J 

Kutom.:  A  family  of  Coleoptora,  section  Hetoro- 
mera,  und  the  snl>-sectiou  Trncholia  of  Westwood. 
They  inhabit  WIMM!,  the  majority  remaining  con- 
cealed under  the  bark  of  trees.  The  .species,  which 
are  not  numerous,  inhabit  tho  north  temperate 
zone,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

mel  an  ell   He,  K.    [MELANITE.] 

Min.:  A  black  gelatinous  substance  remaining 
after  the  separation  of  rochlederito  from  melan- 
chyme  by  dissolving  in  alcohol.  Analysis  gave  : 
Carbon,  67M4;  hydrogen,  4'79;  oxygon,  28D7  =  lUp. 
Kochloder  regards  it  us  an  acid  related  to  ulmic 
acid  (q.  v.). 

mil  an  ir'  pes,  «.  [Prof,  me/an-,  and  (ir.  lirrpo 
=  to  creep.  I 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Melau- 
erpina?  (q.  v.).  The  colors  are  black,  varied  with 
white  and  red.  Tho  habits  gregarious  and  migra- 
tory. In  tho  Natural  History  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  at  South  Kensington  there  is  a 
piece  of  bark  in  which  Vtlanfrpet  /orm.cit'oriw 
(Kcd-hoadod  Woodpecker)  tiasmudo  a  hole,  storing 
it  with  acorns  for  future  use. 

mel  an  ir-pl  nse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  m--iniL- 
erp(cs)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mo:.] 

OriufA.  :  A  sub-family  of  Picidm  (Woodpeckers). 
established  by  Mr.  (i.  K.  (iray.  Tho  labial  ridne  of 
tho  bill  is  nearly  midway  between  tho  dorsal  ridge 
and  tho  margin.  Found  in  this  country  only. 

mil  a  ne   slan,  a.    [Gr.  mei<u=black,  andnctos 
=  an  island.) 
1'hilnl.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  family 

of  lancuai,''  —  pokeri  Viy  t  he  natives  of  the  islands  in 
the  Indian  am)  Pacific  Oceans. 


me  lange 

medley. 
mil  an  Ly 


'ge  as  xb),  t.    [Fr.]    A  mixture,  a 
drite,  «.     [Prof,  melon-,  and  Eng. 


. 

\f/«.:  A  velvet  to  browni-h-black  variety  of  palag- 
on  id-  ifj.  v.  i.  found  in  t  he  form  of  irregular  noilu]<>- 
in  a  decomposed  igneous  tuffatSchmclzortual.  near 
Horinef.  Khine. 

mi  la    nl  a,  ».    ((ir..  =a  black  cloud.] 
ZoOI.:  Thetyiiical  genus  of  the  family  Melaniad*?. 
The  whorls  are  ornamented   with  strite,  theoiiter 
lip  sharp,  aperture  oval,  poiutcdabovo;  operculum 
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•suli- spiral.  One  hundred  and  sixty  species  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  rivers  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
India,  tlio  Philippines,  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Known  species :  Thirty-four  recent,  and  twenty-five 
fossil,  from  the  Tertiary. 

mel  a  ni  -a-dse,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,<tc.,  melanin; 
Lit.  I'  ni.  |il.  adj.  suff.  -(i)d(K.\ 

Zunt . :  \  family  of  liolostomatous  gasteropoda. 
Shells  spiral,  turreted,  covered  with  a  thick,  dark- 
colored  epidermis;  aperture  often  channeled  or 
notched  in  front;  outer  lip  simple;  operculum 
horny,  spiral  to  their  buses.  The  animal  has 
:i  liroad,  retractile  muzzle;  tentacles  wide  apart, 
the  eye  stalks  are  united ;  foot  broad  and  fsfiort ; 
mantle-margin,  fringed:  tongue  long  and  linear. 
:  Mostly  viviparous,  and  all  fluviatile.  They  are 
found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  portions  of  this  country. 
Genera,  Melauia,  Paludomus,  and  Melanopsis. 

mS  la'  nl  an,  s.  [MELANIA.]  An  individual  of 
the  family  Mclaniadee  (q.  v.). 

mS  l&n'-lc,  «.  [Or.  melas,  ueut.  meja>t=black ; 
Bug.  adj.  suff.  -ic.\  The  same  as  MELANOTIC  (q.  v.). 

melanic-acid,  8. 

1'li.i'm.:  CjoHgOs.  A  black  substance  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  salicylido  of  potassium.  It  is 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
Koohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  liquids. 

melanic-cancer.  s.    [MELANOID-CANCEB.] 

melanic-deposit,  s. 

I'nthol.:  The  black  coloring  matter  deposited 
from  the  blood  under  special  circumstances.  [ME- 
LANOSIB.] 

mSl-an'-I-Hne,  s.    [Eng.  mel(am),  and  aniline.] 

(  d'eHjJj 

Cliem.:    CuHijN3=Nj 4  C'»        .    Oarbodiphenyl- 

(  Ha 

ili:i iniiii-.  An  oil  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry 
cyanogen  chloride  on  anhydrous  aniline,  and  de- 
composing the  resulting  resinous  substance  with 
caustic  potash.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  solidifies 
In  a  beautiful  crystalline  mass. 

mel  a  nln,  s.  [Gr.  tiie(am'a=blackness;  Eng. 
suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  Pigmentum  nigrum.  The  black  pigment 
of  the  eye.  It  is  a  heavy  black  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in 
dilute  mineral  acids,  but  soluble  in  potash  with 
evolution  of  ammonia. 

mSl-a-nlp'-pS.  s.  [Greek  melanippos=a  coal- 
black  horse:  pref.  melan-,  and  /i//>/>"»'  a  horse. J 

Kiitom.:  A  genus  of  geometric  moths,  family 
Larentidee.  Melnnippe  procellaid  is  the  Chalk 
Carpet,  M.  monttinata  the  Silver-ground  Carpet, 
and  M.fluctuata  the  Garden  Carpet;  the  second 
and  third  are  common. 

mel    an  isjm,  8.    [Fr.  mflanisme.] 

1.  Physiology: 

(1)  Human:  A  term  introduced  by  St.  Hilaire  to 
denote  the  change  of  coloration  of  the  skin  in  which 
the  pigment  is  of  a  deeper  hue,  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  natural. 

CJi  Animal:  The  term  has  been  applied  as  the 
converse  of  albinism,  occurring  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

"Throughout  intertropical  America,  troth  melanism 
ami  ;illiiiii>ni  .  .  .  make  their  appearance  very  fre- 
nm.iitly  in  warm-blooded  animals.  — Pritclitirct;  Xat. 
lli.il.  "/  Man,  p.  39. 

2.  /•'«/.:  A  disease  producing  blackness  in  plants, 
mel    an  ite,  s.     [Gr.   melas  (geuit.  melano*)  = 

black  ;  suff.  -ite  (J/Yn.;.| 

Min.:  A  black  variety  of  garnet  (q.  v.) ;  a  lime- 
iron  garnet  in  which  the  protoxides  are  almost 
wholly  lime.  Dana  includes  most  of  the  black  gar- 
ni't  in  his  group  andradito  (q.  v.),  but  excludes 
that  from  Arendal,  Norway,  referring  it  to  the  mag- 
nesia-alumina garnet  group,  for  which  ho  adopts 
the  name  of  pyrope. 

mel-an-It'-Ic,  a.  [Eug.  melanit(e);  -ic.]  Relat- 
ing to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  melauito 

•q.  V.I. 

mel-an-o-,  mel-an-,  pref.  [Gr.  melas  (genit. 
»ir/ii/i(wj=black.J  (For  dof.  see  etym.) 

mel-an-O-^e  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr. 
AVViw  — a  sea-monster,  with  reference  to  the  extraor- 
dinary shapoof  the  species.] 

Ichtliy.:  A  genus  of  acantboptorygian  fishes, 
family  Pediculati.  Head  anil  body  compressed; 
head  very  large,  mouth  exceedingly  wide,  vertical. 
Eyes  very  small.  Skin  smooth.  The  spinous  dorsal 
reduced  to  a  single  filament  on  the  head.  Soft  dor- 
sal and  anal  short ;  no  ventrals.  Two  species  known 
from  the  Atlantic,  Melanocetus  bixpinosuit  and  M. 
jnluixtntii,  at  depths  from  300  to  1,SUU  fathoms. 

me  lan'-6-ChIn,  a.  [Fr.  melanochine,  from  pref. 
m>'lituo-,  and  c/Uiune=quinine.  (LittrG.)] 

<  'hem.:  Tlio  name  given  to  the  product  formed  by 
tli.-  act  ion  of  ammonia  and  chlorine  on  quinine. 


mel  a-nd  Chrft  I,  8.  pi.  [Greek  melanochroo»  = 
black-colored,  bronzed;  melas  (genitive  melanos) 
=  black,  and  chroe=u  color.] 

Anthrop.:  (See  extract.) 

"West  of  the  area  occupied  liy  the  chief  mass  of  the 
Xanthochroi,  and.  north  of  the  Sahara,  is  a  broad  belt  of 
land,  shaped  like  a>-  .  Between  the  forks  of  the  ^  Hea 
the  Mediterranean,  the  stem  of  it  ia  Arabia.  .  .  .  The 
people  inhabiting  the  area  t  lais  roughly  sketched  have, 
Tike  the  Xanthochroi,  prominent  noses,  pule  nkins,  and 
wavy  hair,  with  abundant  beards;  but,  unlike  them,  the 
hair  is  black  or  dark,  and  the  eyea  usually  Bo.  They  may 
thence  be  called  the  Melanochrvi  .  .  .  They  are  known 
as  Kelts,  Iberians,  Etruscans,  Romans,  Pelasgians,  Ber- 
bers, Hemites.  The  majority  of  them  are  long-headed,  and 
of  smaller  stature  than  the  Xauthochroi."—  Huxley: 
i-rili'inet  (1878),  p.  1BL 

mSl  a-n6-chr6'-Ic,  a.  [  MELANOCHBOI.]  Be; 
longing  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Molauochroi 
(q.  v.). 

"The  MelaHochroic  or  dark  stock  of  Europe."— Huxley: 
Critiques  (1878),  p.  ISO. 

mSl-an  6  Chr6 -He,  s.    [Prof,  melano-;    Greek 
cAroa=color,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  PH^JNICOCHKOITE  (q.  v.). 

mel  a  noc  u  rnous,  a.  [Gr.  melas  (genit.  mela- 
nos)  =  black,  and  kame= hair.]  Black-haired;  hav- 
ing very  dark  or  black  hair. 

m.£l  an-6  gal  -lie,  a.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Eug. 
gallic.\  (See  the  compound.) 

melanogalUc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  [METAOALLIC-ACID.] 

mSl'-a-nfild,  a.  [Greek  melas  (genit.  melanai)  = 
black,  and  eidos=lorm,  appearance.]  Having  a 
black  appearance. 

melanoid-cancer,  8. 

Pathol.:  Black  cancer;  a  medullary  cancer  mod- 
ified by  the  addition  of  a  black  pigment.  Called 
also  melanot  ie  or  melauic cancer. 

me  Ian  6  lite,  .s.  [Pref.  melano,  and  Gr.  lillws 
= stone.] 

Min.:  A  black  opaque  mineral  having  a  dark- 
green  streak.  Hardness,  2;  specific  gravity,  2'69. 
Analysis  yielded:  Silica,  35'36;  alumina,  4'49:  sos- 
quioxido  of  iron,  23'20;  protoxide  of  iron,  25*  18; 
soda,  r86;  water,  10'24.  Near  hisingerito  in  compo- 
sition (q.  v.).  Found  incrusting  the  sides  of  a  fis- 
sure at  Milk-Row  quarry,  uearCharlostown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

m8l-a-nfi'-ma,  s.   [MELANOSIS.] 

mel  a  no  nus,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Or.  onos= 
(1)  an  ass,  (2)  a  fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  perhaps 
the  bake.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidae,  founded  on  a  single 
specimen  dredged  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  a 
depth  of  1,975  fathoms.  Head  and  body  rather  com- 
pressed, covered  with  cycloid  scales  of  moderate 
size:  tail  long  and  tapering,  no  caudal.  Villiform 
teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomor  and  palatine  bone.  Short 
anterior  dorsal,  the  second  extending  to  the  end  of 
tail ;  anal  of  similar  length.  Ventrals  composed  of 
several  rays.  Bones  soft  and  flexible.  This  genus 
is  one  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Challenger 
expedition.  (GUnther.) 

mSl-a-n&p'-a-thy1,  s.  [Gr.  melas  (nout.  melan) 
= black,  and  |>a<Aos=suffering,  an  affection.] 

Pathology:  A  disease  of  the  skin,  consisting  in 
tho  augmentation  of  black  pigment,  generally  in 
patches.  The  discoloration  may  vary  from  mere 
duskiness  to  tho  deepest  tint  of  blackness. 

mSl  an  6-phl6'-gIte,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and 
Gr.  phlegesthai—to  be  burnt.] 

Mi n. :  An  isomeric  mineral,  occurring  in  minute 
cubes,  with  cubic  cleavage.  Hardness,  6'5  to  7; 
specific  gravity,  2'04 ;  color,  light  brown  or  color- 
less; luster,  vitreous.  Composition:  Silica,  86"29; 
sulphuric  acid,  7'2;  water,  2'86;  strontia,  2'8. 
Turns  black  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe, 
hence  the  name.  Regarded  as  an  impure  form  of 
silica  of  possibly  psoudomorphic  origin.  Found  in 
individual  crystals  or  as  a  drusy  crust  on  sulphur, 
celestine,  and  calcite,  at  Girgenti,  Sicily. 

mel  an-6p'-sls,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr.  opsis 
=  the  face,  tho  visage.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  nolostomatous  gasteropods, 
family  Melaniada>.  Tho  last  whorl  is  elongated; 
the  spire  is  short  and  pointed,  inner  lip  thickened ; 
operculum  sub-spiral.  Twenty  species  are  known, 
from  Spain,  Austria,  Asia  Minor,  and  New  Zealand. 

mel-a-nor-rhce  -a,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr. 
rA*o  =  toflow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceie.  Melanorrhosa 
usitata,  or  usitatissima,  a  tine  tree,  a  hundred  feet 
high,  called  in  parts  of  Burmah  Thootsee  or  Kheu, 
is  the  varnish  tree  of  Mataban  or  of  Burmab.  The 
thick  grayish  fluid  of  the  tree  is  an  excellent  autliol- 
mintic.  The  wood,  which  is  very  hard,  is  used  in 
the  East  for  tho  handles  of  tools,  anchor  stocks, 
railway  sleepers,  gun  stocks,  &c. 


me  Ian  -6  scope,  8.  [Gr.  riK'Janos=black,  and 
skttjieit—to  see.  ] 

Optics  :  An  instrument  for  detecting  tho  presence 
of  certain  salts  or  elements  in  burning  substances 
by  means  of  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  make  all  others 
but  red  lights  appear  black. 

mel  an  0  sld  er  He,  8.  [Pref.  melano-,  and 
Eng.  siderite  (q.  v.)  =  iron.] 

Min.  :  Amorphous,  compact.  Hardness,  IT;  ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  ii'liin  :  luster,  vitreous  to  resinous  ; 
color,  black  ;  streak,  brownish  to  brick-red  ;  gela- 
tinizes with  acids.  Supposed  to  be  a  hydratod 
silicate  of  sesquioxido  of  iron  and  alumina,  but 
regarded  by  some  mineralogists  aslimonite  iq.  v.i, 
tho  silica  being  an  impurity.  Found  at  Mineral 
Hill,  Delaware  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

mel  a  no  sis,  s.  [Gr.  melanOsis=a  becoming 
black.] 

Pathol.  :  An  organic  affection,  in  which  the  tissue 
of  the  parts  is  converted,  owing  to  a  melauic  de- 
posit, into  a  black,  hard,  homogeneous  substance, 
near  which  ulcers  or  cavities  may  form.  This  mor- 
bific change  affects  tho  lungs  particularly.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  tho  liver  and  .areolar  texture. 
Melano  -is  of  the  lungs  (or  melanoma)  constitutes 
one  of  the  species  of  phthisis  of  Baylo;  butitis  im- 
possible to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  species 
during  life.  Four  varieties  of  true  melanosis  have 
been  described.  (Dunyliton.) 

If  Spurious  melanoitis  may  arise  from  the  intro- 
duction of  carbonaceous  matter,  from  the  action  of 
chemical  agents,  or  from  tho  stagnation  of  the 
blood. 

me  Ian   6  sperm,  s.    |  MI.I.  \M>M'|..I:MI:.*:.  ] 
Hot.  :  An  algal  belonging  to  the  division  Molano- 
spermere  (q.  v.). 

mel-a  no  spSr  -mS-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
pref.  melano-,  and  Gr.  sperina=a  seed.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  tho  throe  primary  divisions  or  sub- 
orders of  Alg83,  consisting  of  those  which  have  dark 
olivaceous  spores.  It  consists  of  plants  of  a  light 
or  dark  olive  color;  the  fronds  compact  and  cellu- 
lar, or  formed  of  jointed  filaments.  Tho  fruit  is 
either  external  iu  patches,  or  in  distinct  cysts  sunk 
in  the  frond.  Impregnation  by  minute  spermato- 
zoids,  produced  in  distinct  anthoridia.  It  contains 
tho  higher  sea-weeds,  Fucacoffi,  Laminariaceae,  Ac. 

mel  an  6  te  -kite,  s.  [Prof,  melano-,  and  Gr. 
tekcin  =  to  melt.J 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral,  presenting  cleavage  in 
two  directions.  Hardness,  tt'fj;  specific  gravity, 
5'73;  luster,  resinous  ;  color,  black  to  blackish-gray. 
Dichroic,  presenting  bottle-green  and  red-brown 
colors.  Composition  :  Silica,  17*22  ;  sesquioxido  of 
iron,  22*81;  protoxide  of  load,  58'42;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  0'57;  magnesia,  0'IS;  potash,  0'18  ;  soda, 
0'33;  represented  by  the  formula  Pb^FojJSijOa. 
Occurs  at  Longban,  Wormland,  Sweden  ;  associated 
with  hyalotokite,  ganomalito,  and  other  minerals. 

mel-an  6  thall'-lte,  s.  [Prof,  melano-,  and  Gr. 
tluiUos  =  ;i  young  shoot.] 

Min.  :  A  chloride  of  copper  found  in  tho  crater  of 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  iu  1870. 

mSl-a-nof-Ic,  a.    [MELANOSIS.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Melanosis  (q.  v.). 
melanotlc-cancer,  s.    [MELANOID-CAXCEH.] 
me-lan  -6-type,  s.     [Prof,  melano-,   and   Eng. 

Photog.  :  A  process  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
black  ground  of  varnished  sheet-iron  supporting 
the  collodion  which  receives  the  picture.  (Some- 
times written  Molainotype.) 

mel  a  nous,  a.  [Gr.  melan-,  stem  of  melas— 
black  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -<>««.  I  A  word  introduced  by 
Dr.  Pritchard  as  an  equivalent  for  "  brunette." 

mel  a-nSx  -y-lon,  s.    [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr. 


. 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Caesalpinieee,  tribe  Amberstiece. 
The  wood  or  bark  of  Melanoxylon  brauna,  a  largo 
tree  growing  in  Brazil,  has  a  reddish-brown  color- 
ing matter. 

mel-an'-tSr-Ke,  ».  [Lat.  melanteria  of  Pliny; 
Gr.  melanteria=a  black  metallic  dye,  ink;  Fr. 
melanterie.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  salt  originating  in  the  de- 
composition of  marcasite  or  pyrites  (q.  v.)  by  expos- 
ure to  the  atmosphere  and  moisture.  Rarely 
crystallized,  except  artificially,  but  occurs  in  fi- 
brous, stalactitic,  and  stalagmitic  forms.  Hardness, 
2;  specific  gravity,  T832;  luster,  vitreous;  color, 
various  shades  of  green  ;  taste,  astringent  and  me- 
tallic. Brittle.  Soluble  in  water.  Composition: 
Sulphuric  acid,  28'8;  protoxide  of  iron,25'9;  water, 
45-3=100.  Formula,  FeOSO3-r-7HO.  Used  in  dye- 
ing, tanning,  and  the  making  of  ink  and  Prussian 
blue. 

mel  -anth,  s.    [MELANTHIUM.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Melauthaceii'  (q.  v.). 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     jCenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -vlon,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,     ic.  =  bel,      del. 
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mil  in  th&  c i-«B, s,  pi.  [Modern  Lutin  melon- 
th(iuin) ,  Lat.  fem.  ill.  adj.  suff.  -aceac.] 

But.:  An  order  of  Kndogens,  alliance  Liliales.  It 
consists  of  bulbous,  tODOTODlf  or  fibrous  rooted 
plants,  stainless  or  with  a  stem;  calyx  anil  corolla 
both  petalonl.  white,  green,  or  purple,  in  MX  pieces 
or  roherim,'  into  a  tube;  stamens  six;  authors 
turned  outward;  ovary  throe-colled,  m  any -seeded ; 
fruit  capsular.  Tho  species  aro  widely  diffused, 
but  aru  most  common  in  temperate  climes.  Known 
genera  3O,  species  i:«>.  Tribes  Vpratrev,  UvularoiB, 
and  ColcniceK'.  f  l.in<ti<  */•)  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
ron  -  el-'!  .  I  'olchicow  a  tribe  of  Liliacow. 

mil  an-tha  -58  ofis  (or  ceous  a-  shusi,  adj. 
[Mo<l.  Lnt.  metanthttc*'(u''t ;  Eng. -oiu.l 

Hut.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Melanthacoee 

(q.  ».). 

mi  Ian  thl  um,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  melanthion 
=  .\t'f  l/'t  rtntirii.  This  is  not  the  modern  genus.  | 

lint.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Molantna- 
coes  (o.  >.).  It  consists  of  Capo  bulbs,  with  yellow 
or  pinkish  flowers. 

mil  a  nttre,  mil  a  niir  us,  «.  [Greek  melas 
(genit.  niflanos)  =black,  and  oura  =  a  tail;  French 
iif'titHHre. } 

Irhthu. :  A  small  fish,  a  species  of  Spams  or  Gilt- 
head.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

mel  an  u  ren  Ic,  a.  [Prof,  melon-,  and  Eng. 
iin-nii-.}  iSoe  the  compound.) 

melanureuic-acld,  «.    |  AMMKI.IIH..  I 

mil  a  phyre  (yr  as  IT),  i.  [Pref.  mela-,  and 
Gr.  /»/!// /-no,  />/iv/-i>  -  to  mix.] 

frtriil.:  A  petrologicalspeciesorgroupof  species 
akin  to  both  oasalt  and  todiabHso.  Lyoll  says  that 
it  is  quite  indistinguishable  in  external  appear- 
anco  from  basalt,  but  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  heavy, 
dark,  or  compact ;  does  not  contain  so  much  olivine, 
but  has  more  silica  and  alumina,  with  less  oxide 
of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Rutley  thinks  it  has 
more  affinity  to  basalt  than  to  diabase,  and  is  act 
sure  that  it  is  distinct.  Rosenbusch  regards  it  as 
closely  related  to  or  identical  with  olivine  diabase. 
Allport  thinks  it  a  partially  altered  dolerite.  It 
is  dark  in  color,  and  consists  of  plait ioclasc,  angite. 
olivine,  iron,  magnetite,  or  titaniferous  iron,  and 
delessite,  or  chlorophreite.  It  is  of  Palaeozoic  age. 

mil -ft  rd -fa,  mil -1ft  ro  sa,  *.  [Ital.  m./u  = 
an  apple,  and  n*x</  a  rose. ) 

Hurt.:  A  variety  of  Citrus  linietta. 

tmil  -as.  «.    [Or.  m*;<M=black.] 

Pathol.:  A  name  for  a  kind  of  leprosy  of  a  deep 
black  color. 

mi  las  ma,  ».  [Gr.  melasmos  =  a  blackening, 
especially  from  mortitlcatiou. 

Pathology : 

1.  A  black  spot  or  occhymosis  occurring  on  the 
lower  extremities,  especially  in  old  i«»ople. 

-.  A  skin  disease,  analogous  to  chloasma,  differ- 
ing from  it  only  in  the  dark  color  of  the  morbid 
pigment.  An  affection  of  the  kind  is  seen  in  Paris, 
in  old  persons,  especially  in  females,  who  sit  over  a 
charcoal  fire.  It  is  common  also  in  Ireland  among 
the  poor,  where  turf  fires  are  used,  and  is  there 
called  the  "tnmts"  possibly  from  the  speckled 
appearance  of  the  skin. 

mil  a  86  -ma,  «.  [Prof,  mela-,  and  Or.  «oma= 
tin-  body.] 

Kntom. :  Tho  first  group  of  Latroille's  Heteromera 
(o.  v.).  Tho  name  lias  reference  to  the  dusky  hue 
of  the  insects.  Chief  genera:  Pimelia,  Blaps,  and 
Tonebrio  (q.  T.). 

•me  las  8es,  ».  [Fr.  mflasse;  Ital.  melana, 
from  Lat.  >«i'(  =  houey.  |  The  same  as  MOLASSES 
(q.v.). 

m8  las  sic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  melam(e») ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  obtained  from  molasses. 

melasaic-acid, «. 

> 'In' in. :  An  acid  obtained  by  heating  glucose  with 
caustic  alkalies.  On  dissolving  the  mass  in  water, 
and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  the  melassic  acid  is 
deposited  in  flocks.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

me  las  td  ma,  ».  ( l'n-f.  mela-,  and  Or.  «/nm«  = 
a  mouth.  So  named  because  the  fruit  of  one  ape- 
ries stains  the  month  black.] 

Hot.'  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Molastomete, 
and  the  order  Melastomncea*.  The  species  are 
numerous.  They  a  re  from  Alia,  and  the  Asiatic  and 
Pacific  islands.  Theloavonof  Afelutttoma malubath- 
rictt  are  given  in  diarrlnea,  dysentery,  Ac. 

me  las  t6  ma  ce  »,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Hr. 
melastuni(ti) ;  Lai.  fern.  i-t.  adj.  sntT.  -n<->  n  .  ] 

H'it.:  Melastoniatls.  An  order  of  epigynous  exo- 
gens.  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of  trees,  ghmbs, 
urlirrlis,  with  leaves  opposite,  undivided  entire, 
nndottod,  and  with  several  ribs  running  from  the 
base  to  the  apex.  Flowers  terminal,  usually  thyr- 
eoid  ;  calyx  four,  five,  or  six-lobed,  forming  cavities 


containing  the  young  anthers,  which  curve  down- 
ward; petals  four,  five,  or  six;  stamens  usually 
twice  us  many  more,  rarely  equal  to  them  in  num- 
ber; ovary  with  several  cells;  ovules  definite  or 
indefinite,  stylo  on  stijrma  simple ;  fruit  dry  or  suc- 
culent. The  metropolis  of  the  order  is  in  tropical 
America,  a  number  are  from  thoKast  Indies,  others 
from  tropical  Africa,  Australia,  Ac.  Tribes :  Melas- 
tomen*,  Astronieae,  Kibesscif,  Memecylotr,  and  Mou- 
ririeif.  (Lindley.) 

me  las  to  mi  -$i  ofis  (or  ceous  as  shus  .  a. 
[Mod.  Lat.  melastomace<  ce) ;  Eng.  -o\u.\ 

fiat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  natural  order 
Melastomacen  (q.  v.). 

me  las  tA  mads,  «.;>(.  [Mod.  Lat.  mel<utom(a) 
(q.v.) ;  Kng.  pi.  sun.  -it<ts.\ 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Melastomaceep  (q.  v.). 

mil  is  torn  i  »,».;<;.  [Mod.  L,at.melastom(a); 
Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -etr.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Melastom- 
acete  (q.  v.). 

Mil  chU  I  dl  -clan,    Mel  chlz  e  de   clan,    «. 

ying.  Melchizedek,  from  the  Heb.  Malki-tsedteq  — 
ing  of  righteousness;  -xm.\ 

Church  Hist.:  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics  in  tho 
third  century  who  affirmed  Melchizcdec  was  the 
power  of  God,  and  superior  to  Christ ;  and  that  ho 
sustained  the  office  of  un  intercessor  for  angels  in 
heaven  as  Christ  did  for  men  on  earth.  ( Monheim.) 


Mil    chlte,  <i.&».    [Heb.  melek=a  king,  a  ruler.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to   the    body  of   Oreok 
Christians  described  under  B. 

"The  MelchlH  religion*  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Hiuil, 
with  modification*."— Addlt  .1-  .II-;I..M  C'afA.  /)/.'.,  p.  511). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  *  Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  Royalists ;  a  name  given 
to  those  Ureek  Christians  in  the  East,  who,  after 
the  Council  of  Chalcodon  (Fourth  General,  A.  D. 
451)  remained  orthodox,  following  the  example  of 
the  Byzantine  Court.  As  they  followed  Constanti- 
nople at  this  juncture,  in  remaining  in  communion 
with  the  West,  so  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  that 

Patriarchate  when  the  Greek  schism  took  place, 
n  16W  the  Patriarch  of  Autioch  returned  to  tho 
Roman  obedience,  and  since  then  the  patriarchates 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  have  also  submitted. 
This  prelate  is  chosen  by  the  bishops  of  tho  oatri- 
archate,  but  the  election  must  be  examined  and 
approved  by  Propaganda,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Po|>o.  Tho  bishops  may  be  chosen  from  the  unmar- 
ried secular  clergy.  The  latter  may  continue  to 
live  as  married  men,  if  married  before  receiving 
orders.  The  Melchites  retain  their  own  rites,  ana 
in  lSt>5  their  number  wis  estimated  at  about  35,UUO. 
(Addis  and  Arnvld.)  I  MONOPHVSITES.] 

Mel  chlz  e  de   clan,  «.    [MELCIIISIDICIAX.] 

inir  dir,  ft.  [Iccl.  ;/i.  Mr  Hour  or  corn  in  the 
mill;  Moioxto grind.]  Corn  or  grain  of  any  kind 
sent  to  tho  mill  to  be  ground ;  the  quantity  of  corn 
or  meal  ground  at  one  time.  [MEAL.] 

mil  i  a  gri  dse.  «.  »(.  [Latin  mrlrnar(ix)=tL 
Guinea-fowl ;  fern.  pi.  aaj.  sun.  -iittr.] 

Ornitk. :  Turkeys ;  in  some  classifications  a  family 
of  iialliii!i*,  or  game-birds.  It  includes  but  one 
genus,  Meloagris  (q.  v.). 

mil-i  a  gri  -n»,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  melea- 
grin  (Q.V.J.] 

Zool.:  Pearl-oyster;  a  genus  of  bivalves,  family 
Aviculida*;  valves  fiattish  and  nearly  equal  in  size. 
gill.i  equal  and  crescent-shaped,  foot  finger-like  and 
grooved.  Found  in  Madagascar.  Ceylon,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  Swan  River.  The  shells  of  this  genus 
yield  Motlier-o'-pearl  (<^.  y.),  and  the  pearls  found 
in  Melenyrina  maryarttifera  are  prized  for  their 
beauty  and  perfection. 

mel  e  a  gri   nte,  ».  pi.    [Lat.  melragrdt) ;  fom. 

pi.  adj.  stiff,  -imr.  I 

Ornilh.:  \  sulMumily  of  Phasianidip.  embracing 
two  genera,  Numida  (Guinea-fowl)  and  Meleagris 
(Turkey.) 

mil  e  a  grig,  ».  [Lat.=a  Oniuca-fowl.  from  Or. 
3/*-/*'(iyn«  — the  son  of  CEneus,  and  one  of  the  com- 
Imtanis  at  the  Calydouian  boar-hunt.  It  is  fabled 
that  his  sisters  were  changed  into  guinea-fowl, 
whence  tho  scientific  name  of  the  genus,  j 

Ornith. :  Turkey;  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds 
of  the  family  Meleagrida>,  or  the  sub-family  Melea- 
grinw.  They  are  the  largest  birds  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belong.  Head  naked,  with  wattles  or 
folds  of  bright-colored  skin,  tuft  of  long  hair  on 
the  breast,  plumage  more  or  less  metallic. 

mi  lie  (as  ma  la  I,  s.  [Fr. ;  prop,  the  fern.  sing. 
of  t lie  pa.  par. of  melrr=ti>  mix;  O.  Fr.  mesltr.]  A 
hand  to-hand  fight,  in  which  those  engaged  are 
•used  up  in  one  confuaed  mass  or  body;  a  scuffle, 
an  affray.  [MEDDLE,  MEDLEY.] 

mil  i  guSt  -t»  (gu  as  gw),  i.    [MALAOUETTA.] 


mi  16 -DA,  ».    [MI.I.J.N  \.| 

mil  -4ne,  >.     [Lat.  >,..;    honey  ;  Enff.  stiff.  -rin'.] 
t'lvin.:  Cj,,H^.    Parattin  of  Wax.    A  nydn>carbon 
obtaineil  by  subjecting  beeswax  to  dry  distillation, 
and  afterward  purifying  by  recr.ystallizatinn  from 
tKiiling  ether.    Melene  forms  white  scales,  molting 
at  62%  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  of  specific  gravity 
•89.   It  boils  at  37(V -380° , dissolves  in  boilingalcohol, 
in  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
mil  -i-nlte,  *.    [Lat.  m.  /    honey ;  snff.  -</..] 
Chem.:   A    recently   compounded    explosive,   of 
great  power,  so  called  because  it  resembles  honey 
in  appearance. 
me   leg,  «.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ziiol.:  Badger;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mi-lidn-   (q.v.).    MfltK  faults   (or  iwlyaris)   is  the 
largest  of  the  indigenous  British  mammals.    The 
Siflieur  of  this  country  and  Canada  is  M.  labrador- 
icus,  and  the  Indian  badger  M.  collaris.  [BADUEB.] 

2.  Palaeontology:  Remains,  probably  referable  to 
meleit  taxits.   having  boon  found  in  Post  Tertiary 
deimsits  in  Europe. 

Mil   i-ti,  «.    [Or.=care,  attention.] 

Aftron. :  [ASTEROID,  47.] 

Mi  li  -Man,  o.  &  «.    [Soedef.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  t»  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  either  of  tho  ecclesiastics,  named  Meletius, 
mentioned  below 

B.  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Tho  adherents  of  either  of 
the  ecclesiastics  mentioned  below. 

"  From  tliis  time  many  of  the  Mtlfttans  embraced  the 
opinion*  of  AriuH."—  MiMketm:  Bccte».  Hist.  (e<l.  Held), 
p.  190. 

Meletlan  schism,  8. 
Ecclesioloyy  and  Church  fTigtory : 

1.  A  schism  arising  from  the  conduct  of  Moletius, 
Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in    the  Thebaid,  and  lasting 
from  A.  I).  :«rt  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Its  proximate  cause  is  involved  in  obscurity.    By 
somewritors.it  is  said  that,  during  the  Diocletian 

Iiersecution,  Melotius  ordained  priests  beyond  the 
iniits  of  his  own  diocese.  Other  writers  attribute 
the  rise  of  tho  schism  to  a  dispute  between  Mele- 
tius and  Peter,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, on  the  sub- 
ject of  tho  Lapsed  (q.  v.).  According  to  Athanasius, 
Meletiiis  sacrificed  to  idolsduring  the  persecution  ; 
but  Hefele  is  of  opinion  that  Athanasius  must  have 
been  misled  by  a  false  report, as  Epiphanitis  speaks 
of  Meletius  in  terms  of  commendation.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  (A.  D.  325)  dealt  with  tho  matter,  but 
the  Meletians  managed  to  evade,  to  a  grout  extent, 
the  conditions  imposed  on  them. 

2.  A  sclrsm  arising  from  the  deposition  of  St. 
Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch.     It  lasted  from  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  fourth  to  the  bogiuuiug  of  the 
fifth  century. 

•mele  tide,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  me(e  =  moal,  and  //de.] 
Meal-time, 

mil  i  tin,  ».  [From  Lat.  nwl=honey,  from  the 
color  of  tho  crystals.  I 

(!hem.:  CaiHuOs.  A  substance  produced  together 
with  glucose  by  tho  action  of  acids  on  rutin.  It 
forms  yellow  crystals  which  act  on  polarized  light, 
and  reduce  potassio-cupric  tartrate. 

mi  liz  I  lose,  *.  [Fr.  m/Uze=the  larch-tree; 
suff.  -ititse  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  ('i^Ha-jOn.  A  sugar  discovered  in  the 
manna  of  Briancon,  an  exudation  from  the  young 
shoots  of  tho  larch.  It  forms  very  small,  .short, 
hard,  shining  crystals  resembling  thoso  of  cane 
sugar.  It  is  about  as  sweet  as  glucose,  and  posses- 
ses doxtro-rotation,  [a]=94'l*.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  scarcely 
altered  by  caustic  alkalies  or  potassio-cupric  tar- 
trate. 

mil  I  a,  «.  TGr.  mefm=thn  ash-tree,  which  one 
of  thu  species  resembles  in  foliage.] 

Hut. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  tribe  Melieip,  and 
tho  order  Moliacoio  (q.  v.).  Calyx,  five-cleft;  petals, 
five  linear;  stamens,  ton,  tho  filaments  combined 
into  a  tube;  drupe  fleshy,  five-celled,  each  cell  with 
one  or  two  seeds.  Species  few,  chiefly  from  India. 
Afelia  azedarach  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  China 
and  tho  north  of  India,  but  has  been  carried  into 
most  warm  countries.  It  has  bipinnate  leaves  and 
bunches  of  lilac-colored,  fragrant  flowers,  whence 
it  has  been  called  the  Persian  lilac.  In  Bermuda, 
Ac.,  it  is  termed  the  Pride  of  India  Tree,  in  part  ..f 
India  the  Hill  Margoza,  in  New  Zealand  the  White 
Cellar.  Other  names  aro  the  Common  Bead-tree, 
the  Holy  Tree,  and  the  False  Sycamore.  It  is  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are 
applied  as  a  poultice  in  India  to  relievo  nervous 
headaches.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  used  internally 
and  externally  in  leprosy  and  scrofula.  Tho  root, 
which  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  is  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic.  Of  other  East  Indian  species,  one.  It. 
atadirarhta,  sometimes  called  Atadirathta  imlicii, 
Is  the  Neem-tree  (q.  v.). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hgr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
Or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe      e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  kw. 


meliacese 

mSl-I-a'-c.e'  SB,  s.  i>l.  (Mod.  Lat.  meli(a);  Lat. 
fcra.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -ucetz. ) 

Hut.:  Moliuds,  an  order  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
.•illiaiic.e  Riitalos.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  leaves,  as  a  rule,  alternate,  simple,  or  pinnate, 
without  stipules.  Flowers  loosely  aggregated; 
sepals  three,  four,  or  five,  more  or  less  cohering; 
I  id  a  Is  four  or  live,  united  at  the  base,  or  even  tubu- 
lar; stamens  twice  as  many;  filaments  united  in  a 
tube;  disc  surrounding  the  ovary  like  a  cup;  ovary 
with  live,  four,  three,  or  two,  or,  occasionally,  with 
ten  to  twelve  cells ;  style,  one ;  stigmas  distinct  or 
combined ;  fruit  berried,  drupaceous,  or  capsular, 
often  one-celled.  The  order  Las  an  affinity  to  the 
Aurantiacone.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.  Known  genera,  thirty-three; species, 
150;  tribes,  Melieo)  and  Trichiliow. 

meT  I  ad,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  meli(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ml.  I 

Hut.  (pi.) ;  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Meliacofle  (q.  v.) 

mill  an -thus, «.  [Gr.  nteli= honey,  and  antkat 
=  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Hot. :  AgenusofZygophyllacew.  The  leaves  are 
unequally  pinnate,  tlie  flowers  in  clusters,  the  calyx 
generally  purple,  the  petals  shorter  than  the  sepals, 
t  he  stamens  four.  Small  trees  from  the  Cape.  The 
Mowers  of  .Mf/iiiiithus  major,  a  Capo  species,  are  so 
full  of  honey  that  the  natives  supply  themselves 
with  it  by  simply  shaking  the  tree. 

mSl  I-bS  -an,  mSl-I-boe  -an,  <i.  [Named  after 
MoliboBUS,  one  of  the  interl<icutors  in  Virgil's  first 
Kclogue.] 

lihft.  *  Poetry:  Alternating,  alternate;  alter- 
nately responsive. 

m81-I-bC6'-a,  8.  [Gr.  Meliboia  =  n  maritime  town 
in  Thossaly,  now  Kastri.  I 

Zoology :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gasteropods, 
family  Tritoniada>  (q.  v.). 

*mSl  -Ic,  a.  [Or.  melikui,  from  melos=a  song.J 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  song;  lyric. 

meT  Ic,  s.    [MELICA.]    (See  the  compound.) 

mellc-grasB, ». 

Bot. :  The  genus  Melica. 

mSl  I  ca,  «.  [From  Ital.  meliga,  melliga=(\) 
maize,  (2)  millet,  the  latter  of  which  this  genus  re- 
sembles in  the  sweet  taste  of  its  pith.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Festucesp,  family 
Bromida'.  The  spikolots  are  rounded  on  the  back 
and  awnless.  Empty  glumes,  two,  sub-equal ;  flower 
glumes,  five  to  seven,  nerved;  palea  two-nerved; 
fruit,  oblong,  terete.  From  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical countries ;  known  species  twenty. 

mS  lie  8r-Is, «.  [Greek  melikiris,  from  »«•(/= 
honey,  and  fci-ros=wax.  I 

I'nthol.:  An  encysted  tumor  filled  with  a  sub- 
btance  resembling  lioney. 

me  11$ -8r  OUS,  a.  [Eng.,  Jtc.,  melietr(ii);  adj. 
suiT.  -OUK.]  Having  the  characters  of  meliceris;  as, 
a  meliccfous  tumor. 

mSl-I  c8r  -ta,  «.  ( Gr.  Melikertcs,  a  son  of  Atha- 
otas  and  Ino  metamorphosed  into  a  marine  divin- 
ity, under  the  name  of  Pala'inon.J 

Zttol. :  A  genus  <if  Rotifers,  family  Floscularidne. 
Mdift'rtit  rinyens  is  a  beautiful  species,  frequently 
found  on  water-plants,  especially  on  Potaytofjoton 
t'rin/ni8.  The  rotary  organs  are  four-lobed,  and  the 
bodies  are  each  in  a  tubular  cavity. 

mgl  I-c5r  turn,  *.    [MELICERTA.] 

Zt>0l.:  A  Reims  of  Hydroida,  sub-order  Campanu- 
Inria,  family  Thaumantidw,  The  bell  is  short  and 
broad  at  the  margin,  and  has  a  crowd  of  irregular 
filiform  tentacles. 

mel-I-c8c'-ca, «.  [Gr.  me/i=honey,  and  kokkos= 
a  kernel.] 

lint. :  A  genus  of  Sapindnceie,  tribe  Sapindosp. 
Mt'licocca  bijuyii,  a  West  Indian  tree,  has  sub-acid, 
brown  berries,  for  which  itis  cultivated  in  Brazil. 

mel  I-c6  toon  ,  s.    [MELOCOTON.] 

•mel  I-cra  t8r  f,  s.  (Or.  nii'likratos,  from  meli 
~  liuiiey.  and  kt'winumi=to  mix.]  A  mixture  of 
hones ,  water,  &c.,  forming  a  drink  like  mead. 

me  11  dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mel(e»);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
4dce.] 

1.  /Ai6l. :  A  family  of  arctoid  mammals,  character- 
i/.od  by  their  elongated  bodies  andshort  legs.    The 
carnassial  tooth  is  partly  trenchant,  and  not  wholly 
tuberculate  as  in  the  Hears.     It  contains  three  gen- 
era :  Meles  ( Badger),  Mellivora  (Ratel),aud  Mephi- 
tis iSkunk). 

2.  I'lilii'imt.:  The  earliest  remains  of  Melida?  are 
f rt  tin  t  ho  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills,  where 
Mellivora  and  the  extinct  Ursitaxus  occur. 

mel  I  e'-SB,  *.  1>I.  [Mod.  Lat.  mcli(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sufT.  -fee.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Meliacoap  (q. 
v.).  The  embryo  has  albumen. 
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meliphagidan 


Chanting  Goshawk. 
(.V.  canoru*. ) 


mel    I-8r  Si,  *.    [Pref. 
hawk.  | 

Ornith.:  Chanting  Goshawk;  a  genus  of  Accipit- 
rincp,  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  Their 
powers  of  song  have  prob- 
ably  been  exaggerated, 
though  they  have  a  more 
varied  note  than  other 
Goshawks.  Melierax  cano- 
I'IIK  is  the  Cape  or  South 
African  Goshawk;  M. 
polyzotms  is  the  M  a  n  y- 
oanded  Goshawk,  soin  e- 
times  found  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Ethiopian 
region  ;  and  M.  gobar,  the 
Red-faced  Goshawk. 
Plumage  pearly  gray, 
rump  white,  tail  dusky, 
tipped  and  barred  with 
wlutoin  all  throe  species, 
with  little  variation.  M. 
niger,  the  Black  Goshawk, 
a  small  species,  is  black, 
with  white  spots  on  the 
tail.  In  habits  the  genus 
resembles  Goshawks  of  more  northern  climates. 

mel  I-gfi  -the§,  «.  [Prof,  mtli-,  and  Gr.  gftheO= 
to  rejoice.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  pentamerous  bottles,  family 
Nit  i<l  u!  itlie  (q.  v.).  As  their  scientific  name  de- 
notes, they  are  true  Flower-beetles;  they  are  very 
numerous  and  sometimes  prove  destructive  to  cul- 
tivated crops. 

mSl  -I  lite,  «.    [Greek  meli  =  honey,  and  litlu)8= 
etono  ;  Gor.  melelittt.  ] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in  crystals  of 
varying  pale    shades   of  yellow  or    honey-yellow. 
Hardness,  5;  specific  gravity,  2'9-3'104  ;  luster,  vitre- 
ous to  resinous  ;  translucent  when  unaltered  ;  fract- 
ure,   conchoidal.      Composition;      A    silicate    of 
alumina,  sesquioxido  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
some  alkali. 

2.  The  same  as  MEI.LITE  (q.  v.). 

mSlMSt,  *.    [MEI.H.OTUS.] 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Melilotus 
(q.v.). 

IT  Iho  Common  Melilot  is  Mflilotim  nfflcitmlix; 
the  Field  Melilot,  M.  arm  twit;  the  White  or  White- 
flowered  Molilot,  M.  vulgaritt. 

mSl-I-lSf-IC,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  tnelilot(uK)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ir.  1  Contained  in  or  derived  from  Melilo- 
tus offlcinalis. 

melilotic-acid,  a. 

Chem.  :  ('aHiuQi.  Ilydrocoumarie  acid.  An  acid 
found  in  combination  with  coumarin.  in  the  com- 
mon melilot  (Melilottis  ofllcinalis),  and  also  pre- 
pared synthetically  from  coumaric  acid  by  the 
addition  of  hydrogen.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
melting  at  82",  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

mS  111  6  -t8l,  suhst.  [Mod.  Lat.  melilot  (m),  and 
o/(eum)=oil.J 

Chem.:  An  acid  oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of 
the  common  melilot  (Metilotits  officinalis)  by  dis- 
tillation. 

mSl-I-18  tiis,  «.  [Lat.  melilotos;  Or.  melilotos 
=  melilot:  jne(t  =  honey,  and  Joros=lotus  (q.v.);  so 
called  from  the  quantity  of  honey  which  it  con- 
tains.] 

Hot.  :  Melilot,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub-tribe  Trifolieip.  Leaves  trifoliate,  the  flowers 
in  long  racemes  ;  calyx  five-toothed,  petals  distinct, 
deciduous  ;  keel,  ob- 
tuse ;  legume,  one  or 
few-seeded,  indehis- 
cent,  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Itis 
found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old 
VVorld.  Known  spe- 
cies, ten.  A  decoc- 
tion of  Melilotuxoffl- 
cinalis  is  emollient, 
and  sometimes  used 
in  lotions  and  ene- 
mas. The  flowersof 
M.  cwrulea  are  used 
to  give  the  peculiar 
odor  and  flavor  to 
Schabzieger  cheese 
made  in  Switzer- 


i-, and  Or.  Ji*Vrox=a       mfil    In,  s.    [Lat.  mej=honey ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -in ; 
so  named  from  its  color. J 
Chem. : 


Melilotus  Officiualis 
A.  Plant.    B.  Flower. 


land,  and  more  par- 

ticularly in  (ilarus; 

the  plant  is  said  to 

be  a  styptic.    The 

seeds  of  Af.  parviflora  are  regarded  as  useful  in 

treating  diarrhoea,  especially  of  infants;  the  plant 

is  esteemed  in  India  as  forming  good  pasture  for 

milch  cattle. 


mel  In-lte,  «.  [Gr.  mr/i'no»=a  pale  gold-yellow 
color.] 

Miii.:  A  doubtful  mineral  belonging  to  the  clays, 
of  ochre-yellow  color,  and  found  at  Amberg,  Bava- 
ria. The  Brit.  Mus.  Cut.  makes  it  a  synonym  of 
Bole  (q.  v.). 

mel  In  6  phane,  mSl  In  6  pna  nlte,  «.  [Gr. 
me(moph<tn<'»=clear  yellow  ;  Ger.  melinuphan.  ] 

Idin.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  and  laminar 
masses  in  the  zircon-syenite  of  Norway,  with  el«-o- 
lite  and  other  minerals.  Crystallization,  tetragonal. 
Hardness,  5;  speciBcgravity,3:  ',olor,  honey-yellow  ; 
transparent  to  translucent.  Composition  :  A  fluo- 
silicate  of  glucina,  lime,  soda,  and  potash.  Form- 
ula. according  to  a  recent  analysis  by  Rammelsberg, 
7R3Si2O7-|-6NaF,  with  R=Be.  Thus  distinct  from 
leucophanito  (q.  v.). 

mel    In  ose,  «.    [Gr.  mc/i'no«=quince-yellow.] 

Jtfiii.  :  The  same  as  Wi  LFENITE  (q.  T.). 

*mS'  II  5r  ate,  v.  t.  <fe  /.  [Latin  melioratus,  pa. 
par.  of  m«/ioru=to  make  better,  to  improve  ;  melior 
=  bettor.] 

A.  Tran».  :  To  make  better,  to  improve,  to  better, 
to  ameliorate. 

B»  /ntrans.  :  To  become  better  or  improved;  to 
improve,  to  grow  better. 

*m6  II  5r  at-8r,  »me  II  5r  at  8r,  «.  [English 
meliorat(e)  ;  -er,  -or.]  One  who  meliorates  or  im- 
proves. 

m6  ll-5r-a  -tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  uulioratio, 
from  nu'lioratux.}  f  MELIORATE.] 

*1.  Ord.Lany.:  TIio  act  of  making  better  or  ame- 
liorating; the  state  of  becoming  better  or  improv- 
ing; improvement,  amelioration. 

"  Digging  yearly  about  the  rootn  of  trees,  which  is  a 
great  mean*  both  to  the  acceleration  and  mrlinrtttion  of 
fruiU,  is  practised  in  nothing  but  in  vines."  —  Bacon: 
Sut.  /fl»f.,B,433. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  term  used  generally  to  denote 
improvements  made  by  a  tenant  upon  the  land  or 
farm  rented  by  him,  for  which  he  is  in  certain  cases 
entitled  to  compensation  from  the  landlord. 

*me   II  5r  at  8r,  «.    [MELIOKATER.] 

tme  -II  SrMgm,  «.  [Latin  »w7i'or=bettor;  Eng. 
suff.  -i«m.]  The  doctrine  that  everything  in  nature 
tends  to  produce  a  progressive  improvement. 

"This  new  hope  and  power  does  extinguish  itomumism, 
and  substitutes  for  it  what  George  Kliot  well  called 
Mfliitrfitm,  or  the  belief  in  the  steady  and  necessary  ame- 
lioration of  the  world."  —  M.  It.  Cttuwtiy:  Le»sutis  fur  the 
Dau,  i.  86. 

tme  II  8r  1st,  (i.  [Eng.  melior(uim)  ;  -1st.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  Meliorism  (q.  v.). 

*me  II  8r-I-ty,  «.  [Low  Lat.  wlioritas,  from 
Lat.  melior=  better.]  The  state  of  being  better. 

mel-I  os.  -ma,  s.    [Gr.  me//,  and  osmt;=  smell.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Meliosmo» 
(q.  v.).  The  species,  about  twenty  in  number,  are 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country  and  of 
Asia. 

mel  I  89  mg-8B,  ».  pf.  [Mod.  Lat.  meliosm(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Sapindaccap,  or,  placed  in  a  new 
order,  Sabiacea3  (q.v.).  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
the  flowers  very  irregular,  the  stamens  five,  only 
two  of  them  fertile;  the  ovules  two  in  each  cell, 
both  suspended  ;  the  embryo  folded  up,  the  fruit  a 
drupe. 

me-llph  -a-ga,  s.  [Gr.  meli=honey,  antlphayein 
=  to  eat.] 

Ornith.:  Honey-eater;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  meliphagidfe  (q.  v.).  The  bill  is  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  the  head,  the  wings  and  tail  rounded. 
Meliphaga  phrygia  is  a  beautiful  black  and  yellow 
bird,  inhabiting  Australia.  It  seeks  its  food  in  the 
blossoms  of  the  Eucalypti.  It  makes  a  nest  of 
grass,  wool,  and  hair,  and  deposits  two  eggs  of  a 
yellowish  buff  color,  with  spots  and  blotches  of 
chestnut-red  and  dull-purplish-gray. 

me  llph  -a-gan,  s.  [MELIPHAOA.]  A  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  meliphaga  (q.  v.). 

mel-I-phag  -I-dffl.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  meliphag(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iilu.  \ 

Ornith.:  True  Honey-eaters;  a  family  of  Perch- 
ers,  sub-order  Turdiformes,  group  Cinnyrimorphas 
(Honey-eaters).  The  tongno  is  doubly  cleft,  and 
penciled  at  the  tip  ;  the  nostrils  long  and  shut  in 
with  a  large  horny  membrane  on  the  upper  edge; 
the  bill  with  a  notch;  the  hind  toe  and  claw  long 
and  strong.  They  inhabit  Australia  and  Oceania. 

mel-I-phafc  -I-dan,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  meliphag- 
id(ce)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  akin  to  the  Meli- 
phagidae  ;  as.  of  meliphagidan  affinities. 

B.  .1.1   subst.:   One  of   the    family  Meliphagidep 
(q.  v.). 


b6il,    b6y;     po~ut,    jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


meliphaginae 
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mellitic-anhydride 


mel  1  pha-gl  nn,  s.  pi.    [Latin  meliphag(a); 

'-m.  i-l.  adj.  *iiIT.  -i  inf.  1 
Ornilh.:    The  typical  sub-family  of   the  family 


meVl-xSplr-I-la8,  ».    [Or.  meM*d=to  sing,  and 
pftiJeo=tolove.] 

Ornith.:    A    gonus   erected    by     Lencli   for   the 
the  D« 


n-.-.-ption  of 


>artford  Warbler.  Uelizophilus 


mcii|>iiiit[i<ur*  rwupi"«i    in     me  jsnrriuru    T>  arm  IT,    HVH  ."/"*' 

mi  llph    a-gOUS.  adj.    [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.,  me/.pfc-    *'^/"rd«'n^.  and  first  published  in  iiis  .Sy^.mu^ic-    honey, 
English  .adj.    surf.  -OU8.]     Feeding  upon    <-ataloaue  (1816).  Speakm 

•mill.  *melle,  r.  i.  &  *.  [Fr.  meler.]    [MEDDLE.]       mil  11 

CAem.:    C6((<oiNH),)     Mellitimido,  Paramide. 


mil  11  -go,  s.    [Lat.]    Honey-dew  (q.  v.). 
mil  IMIte,  8.   [MELILITE.] 

mil-lH-6-quent,  «.    [Lat.  mel  (genit.  nu-llu 

and  Ittqutnis,  pr.  par.  of  /oyuor— to  speak.] 
ig  sweetly. 

Hm'-Ide,  s.    [Eng.  mell(itic),  andimide.] 

A.  Intransitn-*  : 

1.  To  meddle,  to  interfere,  to  mix. 

2.  To  contend  in  fight ;  to  fight. 

B.  Truits.:  To  mix,  to  confuse,  to  confound. 
"Oft  began    .    .    .     wintry  storms  to  swell, 

As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell." 

Thomson:  rtiMtle  uf  Indolence,  i.  43. 
mill  (!),».    [MALL.]    A  mallet,  a  maul, 
•mill  (2).  8.    [Lat.  mel;  Gr.me/i;  Ir.mel;  Goth. 
iUths.j    Honey. 
•mill  (3), «.    [MELL,  v.]    (See  the  compound.) 

.,— „- r-       mell-supper,  subst.    Harvest  supper;  so  called       „,„ „    „ _. , „„ 

ami  Asia;   known    species    four,  scarcely  distinct    because  the  master  and  servants  sat  promiscuously    between  Apis  and  Bombus,  but  more  akin  to  the 
from  Calainiiitha.  at  the  harvest-board.    (Eng.)  latter.    Mellipona  domestica,  a  Mexican    specie*, 

mil  lam  -Ic,  a.    [Lat.  mel  (genit.  meHi«)  =  honey,    described  and  figured  by  Pierre  Huber,  builds  cells 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  amie  (q.  v.).]    (See  the  compound.)    of  two  kinds,  some  small  cylindrical  ones  for  the 
mellamic-acld,  8.   [ECCHBOIC-ACID.] 
mil-lam  -Ide,  8.     [Eug.  m.ll(itic),  and  amide.] 
Chem.:  (C4O.j)H4N2,  Mellitamido.    Obtained,  to- 


mil  I  phane,  mil  I  pha  nite,  s.  [  MELINO- 
niAxi:.) 

me  lip   6  na,  .<.    [MELLIPONA.] 

mi  Us  -ma,  8.  fGr.)  A  melody,  song,  or  tone; 
a  grace  or  embellishment. 

mi  lls  sa,  s.  [Gr.  »ir/i«a  =  a  bee,  honey.  So 
namiii  liecan-e  the  plants  aro  favorites  with  bees.] 

/.'•>/. :  Halm  ;  the  typical  genus  of  tho  tribe  Melis- 
sew.  The  calyx  obviously  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip 
li nicer  than  tho  stamens;  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  concave,  tube  curved  upward;  stamens 
anil  diverging.  Distribution  Europe 


mellssa-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  balm  (Melissa 
offlcinalis).  It  is  colorless  or  pale-yellow,  has  a 
peculiar  odor,  and  a  specific  gravity  —  0*85.  It  is 
soluble  in  S  to  6  parts  of  alcohol. 


An  amide  of  raellitio  acid,  obtained  by  the  dehy- 
dration of  mellitato  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

mil  llph  -a-gan,  8.    [MELIPHAOAN.] 
mel  llph   a  gous,  a.    [MELIPIIAOOCB.] 
mSl-lIp'-6-na,  tm5-llp  -6-na,  subst.    [Lat.  mel 
(genit.  ttwllts)  =  honey,  and  pono=to  put,  place,  or 
lay.    Or  Gr.  melt,  and  po«O8=work.J 
Entom.:  A    genus   of   social    bees,   intermediate 


larvae,  and  others  large  for  holding  honey;  _. 
latter  are  intermediate  in  structure  between  the 
colls  of  the  humble  bee  and  the  hive  bee.  (For 
details  and  the  argument  thence  adduced  that 


^rtem. :  ^\.^\J•^)n^?*•>,  momranuuo.    uoramea,  TO-    uutaiis   unu   me.   argument   luence   amiuceu  uiai 
mi  HB    se  te,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  meliM(a);   fern.  pi.    gethor  with   mellitamic  acid   (according  to  Lim-    whatmaybe  called  the  mathematicalinstinctof  the 


adj.  sutT.  -fir.] 
But.  :  A  tribe  of  Labiate  (q.  T.). 

mi  Us  -sic,  a.  |  M<»l.  Lat.,  &c.,  melis»(a)  ;  Eng. 
nilj.  Buff.  -fc.l  Of,  belonging  to,  or  derived  from 
melissa  or  balm.  (MELISSA.] 

mellsslc-acld,  >.     • 

Chem.:  ('.,nll,i,()j.  A  wax-like  substance  obtained 
by  treating  liydrato  of  myricyl  with  soda-lime.  It 
molts  at  88'. 

mi  Us  -sin,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.  melut(a);   suff.  -in 

(C/l«m.).]      [MVRICYLIC-ALCOHOL.J 

mil  I  su:  ga,  >.   [MELLIBCOA.] 

mil  I-8Q-gl     nte,  ».  pi.     [MELLISDOtNA.j 

inil-I  tte  -a,  ».  [Fom.  of  Lat,  Melitasus;  Or. 
.\1'  'litnios=i>l  or  from  Malta.) 

Kntom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Nymph- 
alidie,  sub-family  Argynnidi.  The  species  are  a 
generally  deep  fulvous  color,  tesselated  with  brown- 
ish-black. 


mil  I  tag -ra,  ».     [Greek meli  (genit.  melitos)=    Eng.  snff.  -ic.J    Of  or  belonging  to  honey ;  or  any- 
,  and  agra  =  a  catching.     So  called  from  tho    thing  honey-like. 


honey,  . 

honey-like  appearance  of  tho  discharge.] 

Path.:  A  name  forporrigo  larvalis. 

mel  1  the  a,  s.  [Gr.  Melitaios=ot  or  from  Molita 
(Malta).] 

7.o6l.:  A  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  family  Gorgonidie. 
The  outer  calcareous  parts  are  porous  ana  corky 
in  appearance. 

mil  I  threp  -tis,     mil  I  thrip  -ta,     mel    1 
threp   tus,  s.    [Gr.  me/iMrep<OH=honey-fed:  melt 


pricht  and  Schoibler),  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on    hive  bee  arose  through  natural  selection,  see  Bar- 
neutral  mollitate  of  ethyl,  win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1882), p. 220.) 

mil  -Ian,  t.    [MELLONE.]  mil-lls  syV-Ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  melissa  (q.  v.) ; 

mil -la  r6 -sa,  ».    [MELA  ROSA.)  Gr.  fci/Je=matter,  and  snff. -ic  (Cfcem.).]    (Seethe 

•mil   lay,  «mil  18y,  8.    [MELEE.]    A  m6lee,  a   comP"und-) 

melllssyllc-alcohol,  8.    [MTRICTLIC-ALCOHOL]. 

mil-ll-su'-ga,  tmel  I  au  ga,  8.  [Latin  met 
(genit.  mellt8)  =  honey,  and  8upo=to  suck.  In  words 
derived  from  the  Lat.  met  (genit.  rneUu),  the  better 
spelling  is  with  the  double  I;  in  those  of  Greek 
origin,  from  meli  (gonit. meZtfo8),withasingleone.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Mellisnginm  (q.  v.).  Mellisuga  minima  is  a  hum- 
ming-bird, only  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long. 
The  back  is  golden-green,  the  wines  and  tail  pur- 
plish-brown, tho  lower  parts  whitish.  It  inhabits 
South  America  and  tho  West  Indies. 

mil-H-BU-gl'-nse,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  m<?J!i8uo(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -//m  .  | 
Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  humming-birds. 

mil'-llt,  8.    [Lat.  mel  (gonit.  meHi«)=honoy.] 
Farr. :  A  dry  scab  on  the  heel  of  a  horse's  foot, 
cured  by  a  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar. 

mel  II  tarn1  Ic,  a.  [Eng.mellit(ic),  and  antic.] 
(Soe  tho  compound.) 


utpi  -xay,     uiei    ivy,  o.     I 
conflict,  a  struggle,  an  affray. 

•mille,  v.  i.  A.  t.    [MELL,  «.] 

•mille,  8.    [MILL.] 

•milled,  a.    [Eng.meH=honoy; -ed.]    Honeyed; 
mixed  with  honey. 

*mil-li-ofis,  a.    [Lat.  melleus,  from  mel  (gonit. 
nid/iK)--- honey.)     Of  the  nature  of  honey;  hoa 
like. 


noy- 


"To  free  wax  from  the  yellow melleoua  parts." — Boyle: 
Works,  v.  712. 

•mil-18r,  8.  [MILLER.] 
•mil-18y,  8.  [MELEE.] 
mel  lie,  a.  [Lat.  mel  (genit.  mellu)=honor; 

•.___J*       '•_!        f\t     L 1 i_> 


=  hono 
nou 


melllc-acid,  8.    [MELLITIC  ACID.] 
•mil'-lli,  s.    [Lat.  mef.J    Honey. 

"  From  the  makings  milk  and  mellie  flowes." 

Daviee:  Eclogue,  20. 

mil  llf-Jr-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  mellifer- 
bearingor  producing  honey:  nw?J=honoy,  and/ero= 
to  boar,  to  produce.] 
Union,:  A  sub-trine  of  hymonoptcrous  insocta, 

_     ^  ..  -4    .  tribe  Aculcata.    It  contains  the  bees.    Tho  same  as 

)noy,  and  <Arep/o8=nourished,  fed;  trephO=to    APIAKI.E  and  ANTHOPHILA  (Flower-lovers).    There 
rish.)  are  two  families,  AndrenideB  and  Apida).    (BEE.l 

_,.,  .  .m.-  . 1 ,  th    rob-family  Mel-       mx,  ,,f    *,.„«,, 


Found  in 


tongue  with  a  buncl 
Oceania. 

mil  I  thrip-tl    nse,8.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  meli- 
thrept(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t 


by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray.     The  wings  are 

rather  long.    Locality,  Australia. 

mil -1  tose,  *.    [Gr.  melt=honey ;  t  connect.,  and 
Kng.  sntF.  -o.s.  .  1 

.•  ('ijH-nOii-  A  kind  of  sugar  obtained 
from  Eucalyptus  manna.  It  crystallizes  in  thin 
interlaced  noodles,  having  n  slightly  saccharine 
ta8t<-,  uigbtljr  soluble  in  culd  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  Melitose  turns  the 


piano  of  po 
IB 


and  sweetly. 

"  Qreaaet'e  clear  pipe    .    .    .    combine*  in  one 
Each  former  bard's  mrlltflitfnt  tone." 

Cooper:  Apology  of  Ariftfppwt,  Ep.  8. 
mil-llf -lu-ent-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  mellifluent;  -ly.] 
In  a  mellifluent  manner;  smoothly,  flowiugly. 

mil  llf  lu  ous,  a.    [Latin  mellifluus,  from  mel 
(gonit.  mef!t«)=uouey,  audy(u«  =  ti>  now.]    Mi'llilln- 


is  partly  coi 

yeast,    and    does  not   reduo-   an    alkaline   cupric 
solution, 
millt  ta, ».    [MELISHA.] 

mi  lit  -«  dtB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  meliltlis)  (q.  v.) ;  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idiF.J 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Stachea?. 

me  lit   tis.  ».    [Gr.  melitta=n  bee.] 

/{../.:  liastard-balm;  the  typical  Kcnui  nf  tlm 
family  Mclittiiln1.  Calyx  campamdote,  obviously 
two-lippod.  vi-ined,  tho  upper  lip  longer  than  tlto 
stamens,  which  are  didynamous,  ascending,  and 
parallel;  nutlets  smooth  or  reticulated.  Only 
known  species,  Mi'litti*  a/'  li**<>i>fii/nttm,  a  creamy 
white  plant  blotched  with  pink  or  purple. 

mil  1  tilr  -I-a,  <t.  [Gr.  mell  (genit.  meHfo«)= 
honey,  and  o«ron=nrino.]  tmil  Hg  in  OU8,  a.  [Lat.  mtllil/emui  =  honey- 

Pathol.:  A  name  for  the  disease  otherwise  called    like:  mrl  (nenit.  M- 7(i«)  =  honey,  and  oentw=kiud.J 
Giooohmiia,  Glycosuria,  or  Saccharine  Diabetag.       Having  tho  qualiticHor  properties  ofhoncy. 


mellltamlc-acld,  8. 

Chem.:   (CtO»)m  VO.    [MELLAMIOE.] 

mel  lit   a-mlde,  8.   [Eng.  mellit(ic),  and  amide.] 
[MELLAMIDE.] 

mil-11-tate,  s.    [Eng.  mellit(ic) ;  -a/e.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  mellitic  acid, 
mellitate  of  aluminium,  s. 
Chem.:  (VCOWAljOaJjlSOHa.    It  occurs  native 
as  hondystono.    Its  color  is  honoy-yellow.  and  it 

honey,  and  facio= to  mako.]    The  act  or  procbss'of       mellitate  Of  ammonium,  «. 

making  or  producing  honey.  CTtem..-  €«(CO-NH4O)69OH2  (neutral  salt)  forms 

mil-llf'-lu-en9e,  s.    [Eng.  mellifluen(f) ;  -ce.]  A    large   shining   crystals,    having  a  slight  acid  re- 
flow  of  sweetness ;  a  sweet,  smooth  flow.  action. 

"The  pastoral  mrll/./l!«m!e  of  it*  lyric  measure."— ir.ir-         mil -lite, 8.    [Gr.  meh'=  honey, and  JiHlO8=stone.] 
ton.-  Miltim.    (Pref.)  Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in  isolated 

mil  llf  lu  ent,  a.    [Lat.  mellifluens,  from  mel    octahedral  crystals,  and  in  nodules,  in  brown-coal 

atArtern,  Thuringia,  at  Tula,   Russia,  and  other 

1H8- 
ntly 


"And  [Canaan]  being  mountainous,  could  not  but 
abound  with  melliferous  plants  of  the  best  kind." — Grew: 
Conmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  11. 


nd  in  alrohol.  Melitoae  turns  the  (genit.  mei(u.)  =  honey,  and  fluens,  pr.  par.  of  fluo=  at  Artern,  Thuringia,  at  Tula,  Russia,  and  otl 
an/at  ion  to  the  right;  [al=  -(- 102'.  It  to  flow.]  Flowing  with  honey;  liowing  smoothly  localities.  Hardness,  2-2'S;  specific  gravity,  1': 
inverted  into  n  fermentable  sugar  by  and  sweetly.  1'65 ; luster,  resinous  ;color, honey-yellow, frequen 


ent. 

"  Wlse*t  of  men;  from  whom  mouth  imued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  vrater'd  all  the  schools." 

Milton:  P.  B.,  iv.  217. 

r  The   Mellifluous   Doctor:   A  title  given  to  St. 
Bernard  (1091-1153). 


•ownish;  streak,  white;  transparent  to  translu- 
cent; fracture,  conchoidal;  soctile.  Composition: 
Mellitic  acid,  40*53;  alumina,  14-32;  water,  46-15. 

mil-IIf-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mellit(e) ;  -ir.l  Of  or  per- 
taining to  mellite;  obtained  from  mellite. 

mellltlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  C^HeOi^CefC'OOHs).  A  sexabasic  acid 
obtained  from  native  mellite  or  honeystone.  It 
crystallizes  in  delicate  silky  noodles,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  fusible  by  hear. 
and  tastes  strongly  acid.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral 
salts  with  the  alkalies  and  metals, 

mellltlc-annydrlde,  s. 

in  :U  OUB  1?,  adv.    tEng.  mellifluous; -ly.]       Che.m.:  CtOfl.    This  isprobably  .ho  composition 

In  »  mellifluous  manner;  mollifluently.  of  thp  whi,4(.  Vul.stanre.  insoluble  in  water  anil  in 

alkalies,  produced  by  heating  chloriile  of  niellityl 
with  mollitic  acid,  and  treating  tho  product  with 
water.  (Watts.) 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    h!r,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go.    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     wh6,     Bin;     mute,    cub,     cllre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     o>  =  8;     ey  =  &.      qu  =  kw. 


mellitic-ethers 


2673 


melody 


mellitic-ethers, «.  pi. 

Ctu'inixtry :  Mellitic  acid  forms  acid  mcllitato 
ror^),:  aud  noutral  mollitate  C6(COO 
slflof  othyl— the  former  by  heating  the  acid 
With  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  tho  latter  by 
the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  mellitate  of  silver. 

m<51  lit  -I  mlde,  s.  [Eng.  mellit(ic),  and  imtde.] 
[MELLIMIDE.  I 

mSr  Hv-6r-a,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin  met 
(geuit.  itK'llix)  honey,  ami  i-itrn  to  rat,  to  devour.  1 

1.  Zool. :  Ratol,   or   Honey-badger.     A  genus  of 
arctoid  mammals,   family   Melidie.    Ashy  gray  on 
upper  surface,  black  beneath.    About  twenty-seven 
inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  takes  up  from 
four  to  five  inches.   The  dentition  is  interesting,  the 
molars  being  }  —  \,  as  in  tho  Felida?.    The  ratel  lives 
largely  on  boow,  which  it  tracks  to  their  nests,  and 
on  birds,  tortoises,  and  insects.     Two  species  are 
known  :  Mellivora  capensis,  tho  Capo  Ratel,  from 
Smith  Africa,  and  M.  indica,  the  Indian  Ratel. 

2.  I'alfcont,:  Found  in  tho  Miocene  of  tho  Siwalik 
Hills. 

mSl-16'-ca,  mSl-lQ  -c6,  «.  [Peruvian  melloco, 
mttuco.] 

Hi>t. :  A  genus  of  HaBollacoiP.  Melloca  tuberoia, 
called  also  Ullucus  tuherosa  [Etym.J  is  cultivated, 
under  tho  name  of  Ocaquina,  for  its  tuberous  roots 
in  tho  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  They  were  tried 
in  Ireland  during  the  potato  famine  of  1846,  but 
proved  a  complete  failure.  (Loudon.) 

meT  lone,  s.    [Eng. mell(itic) ;  suff.  -one.] 

C'hi'tn.:  CuNi2,  Mollan.  A  substance  produced 
by  tho  action  of  heat  on  certain  cyanogen  com- 
pounds— e.  a.,  psoudo-sulpho-cyanogen  melam  and 
melamino.  The  product  is  a  loose,  light  yellow, 
strongly-staining  powder,  destitute  of  tasto  and 
smell.  It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  cyanogen  and 
nitrogen. 

mel  l&n  h?  drlc,  a.  [English  mellonM,  hy- 
dr(ogen),  and  suff.  -ic.]  (see  the  compound.) 

mellonhydric-acid,  a. 

Clu'tn. :  C9Ni3H3,  Mellonido  of  hydrogen.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  mollonide  of  mercury  in  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  precipitating  the  mercury  by 
means  of  sulphydrio  acid,  and  driving  off  tho 
hydro-cyanic  acid  by  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  soluble  in 
wator  and  in  alcohol,  possesses  a  strong  acid  taste, 
and  expels  carbonic  acid  from  carbonates  with 
effervescence. 

mel  l6u  ides,  8.  pi.  [Eng.  mellon(e) ;  pi.  suff. 
•>iaV*.  ] 

< 'In  in.:  OgNisMg,  compounds  of  the  alkalies  and 
metals  with  mellone.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are 
soluble  in  water.  Potassio  mellonide.  CgNnKj, 
forms  soft,  white,  very  slender  noodles,  having  a 
silky  luster.  It  is  a  neutral  salt,  and  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Two  acid  salts  aro  also  known. 

mSl-li  phan  -Ic,  o.  [Lat.  mel  (genit.  meHi's)  = 
poney,  and  (jr.  plMini)=to  appear.] 

mellophanlc-acid.  s. 

,  Cftem.:  CiyHeOs.  A  totrabasic  acid,  obtained  by 
heating  hyuromellitic  acid,  with  five  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms 
anhydrous  crystalline  crusts,  melting  between  215° 
and  2)8',  very  soluble  in  water:  it  yields  a  hydro- 
acid  when  treated  with  nascent  nydrogen. 

mel'-16w,  *mel-ow,  *mel-owe,  *mel-we,  o. 
[A  variant  of  A.  S.  »i«oru=soft,  bender;  cogu.  with 
l)ut.  murw  =  sof t,  tender;  montg=soft;  malsch= 
eoft,  tender;  M.  H. Ger. mar;  O.  H.  Ger.  ntaro ;  Lat. 
moMis=soft ;  Greek  malatos=soft ;  Eng.  marrow, 
'^neal,  mild.} 

K  1.  Soft  with  ripeness ;  fully  ripe ;  pulpy,  tender. 
"  Your  chekes  embolned  like  a  mellow  costard." 

Ballad  imputed  to  Chaucer. 

-    2.  Soft,  loamy,  open  ;  easily  penetrated. 
B    "  Fat  pasture,  metlinr  glebe,  and  of  that  kind  what  can 
(iive  nourishment  to  beast,  on  benefit  to  man." 

I)rayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  25. 

I  8.  Soft  to  tho  senses ;  rich ;  delicato  to  the  ear, 
«ye,  palate,  &c. 

4.  Toned  down  in  color ;  soft  by  age. 

5.  Well-matured ;   ripened  or  softeneil  by  years ; 
jovial,  good-humored,  hearty.         ' 

6.  Rendered  good-humored  or  warmed  by  liquor; 
genial,  jolly,  half-tipsy. 

•  *7.  Singing  sweetly  and  softly. 

"The  mellow  bnlfinch  answers  from  the  grove." 

Thomson:  Spring,  605. 

mellow-toned,  a.  Having  a  soft,  sweet  tone. 
{Used  either  of  color  or  of  sound.) 

mel  low,  *mel-lowe,  r.  t.  &  i.   [MELLOW,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ripen,  to  mature ;  to  soften  by  ripening  or 
age ;  to  bring  to  maturity. 

"  My  riper  mellowed  yeores  bepinne  to  follow  on  as 
fast."  Qascoigne:  A  Oloze  t'po»l  «  Text. 


.  2.  To  soften,  to  pulverize. 

"To  plough  in  the  wheat  stubble  in  December;  and  if 
the  weather  prove  frosty  to  mellow  it,  they  do  not  plough 
It  again  till  April."—  Mortimer.-  Uutbamtry. 

3.  To  soften  in  character ;  to  tone  down ;  to  mature 
to  perfection. 

"  Maturing  time 

But  mellows  what  we  write,  to  dull  the  sweets  of  rhyme." 
Vryden:  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldliam. 

4.  To  soften ;  to  render  soft  and  pleasing  to  the 


"  At  first  th"  sound  by  distance  tame, 
Mellowed  along  the  waters  came." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  II.  11. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  ripened  or  matured  ;  to  mature  ;  to 
come  to  perfection. 

2.  To  become  softened  or  toned  down  ;  to  soften 
in  character. 

•mSr-ldw-iy,    adv.     [Eng.  mellow;  -ly.~\    In   a 
mellow,  soft,  or  delicato  manner  ;  softly. 
"  8ee  it  by  moonlight,  when  mellowly  shines 
The  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens,  and  shrines." 
Moore:  Light  of  the  Harem. 

mel   low  ness,  «.    [Eng.  mellow;  -ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mel- 
low ;  ripeness,  maturity  ;  softness  or  richness  to  the 
senses. 

"  My  reason  can  consider  greenness,  mellowness,  sweet- 
ness, or  coldness,  singly."  —  Digoy:  Of  Bodies. 

2.  Art:  A  richness  of  tone  in  an  old  picture;  an 
absence  of  harsh  coloring  in  a  new  one. 

mSr-lOW-J1,  a.  [Eng.  mellow;  -y.]  Mellow,  soft, 
rich,  loamy. 

"  Whose  mellnwy  glebe  doth  bear 

The  yellow  ripened  sheaf,  that  bendeth  with  the  ear." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  8.  10. 

mfil-lft'-c6,  s.  [Native  name.]  Ullucus  offlcinalis, 
a  South  American  tuberous-rooted  climber,  whose 
roots  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  pota- 
toes. 

me  -15,  8.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  melon=an  apple.] 

ZoOL:  Melon-shell;  a  genus  of  prosobranchiato 
siphonostomatous  gasteropods,  family  Volntidse. 
The  shell  is  large,  sub-oval,  inflated,  truncated  in 
front,  with  a  snort  spire,  the  apex  of  which  is 
obtuse  and  rounded  ;  whorls  smooth.  Thocolumolja 
has  several  oblique  plaits,  and  the  outer  lip  is  thin 
and  simple.  Tho  auimalsareovo-yiviparou.s.  About 
ton  species  are  known,  principally  from  New 
Guinoa  ;  most  of  them  are  ornamented  with  a  vari- 
ety of  colors;  tho  living  shell  is  covered  with  a 
greenish-brown  epidermis.  The  foot  is  largo  and 
thick  ;  tho  eyes  are  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles. 

m6l-6-c5c'-tI-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  melo- 
cacf(«s)  .*  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<lti'.\ 

Dot.:  A  family  or  Oactacew,  having  flowers  of 
melon-like,  thatis.of  globose  form. 

mSl  6-cac'-tu8,  s.  [Lat.  melo.  from  Gr.  melon= 
an  apple,  and  Lat.  cactus  (q.  v.).j 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Molocacti- 
d»(q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  globose  orconical  stem, 
having  rows  of  spores  at  intervals  and  flowers  at 
the  top  on  a  hemispherical  or  cylindrical  head. 
Distribution,  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  trop- 
ical America.  Uelocactus  communii  is  the  Turk  s. 
Englishman's,  or  Pope's  Head  Cactus.  The  head 
bearing  the  flower  is  red,  and  like  a  Turkish  foz  in 
form. 

mel  6  can  na,  8.  [Lat.  melo=an  apple-shaped 
melon,  and  canna,1  Gr.  fcanna=a  reed,  a  cane.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses.,  sometimes  called  Beesha. 
It  is  of  the  family  Bambusida?.  Melocanna  bambu- 
soides  is  the  common  gregarious  bamboo  of  China- 
gong.  Gamble  says  that  it  has  an  edible  fruit,  and 
Prof.  Watt  that  "its  fiber  is  well  adapted  (or  paper- 
TII.I  k  iiiLr."  The  stems  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet 
long,  with  a  girth  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches. 
They  aro  cut  and  used  for  mate  for  house-building, 
&c. 

mS-lft'-chl-a,  s.  [From  Arab.  metocft»cfc=a  salad- 
plant  (Corchorusolitorius).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Byttneriaceee,  or  Byttnereee, 
tribe  or  sub-tribe  Hermanneaei.  Melochia  velutina 
is  a  -mall  tree  growing  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
linrmah.  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  has  a 
strong  fiber,  made  in  the  Andaman  Islands  into 
turtle-nets. 

»mel-6-c6-tdn-,  »mel  6-c6  t6ne',  *mel-6-c6- 
toou  ,  8.  [Sp.  melocoton=&  peach  tree  grafted  into 
a  quince  tree,  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  from  Lat.  malum 
cotoneum  or  Cydonmm=an  apple  of  Cydonia,  in 
Crete,  whence  it  came  ;  a  quince  ;  Ital.  melocotogno 
=  a  quince  tree.]  A  quince;  a  largo  kind  of  peach. 

me  16  -dS-bn,  s.    [MELODY.] 


1.  A  wind-iustrument  with  a  row  of  reeds  and 
operated  by  keys.  In  1846  a  method  of  drawing  air 
through  tho  reeds  by  suction-bellows  was  patented. 


Pressure  on  the  key  drives  down  the  pin  and  the 
valve,  allowing  passage  to  the  air.  The  principle 
is  the  same  as  thut  of  the  accordeou. 

*2.  A  music-hall. 

*m6  I6d'-Io,  a.  [Eng.  melod(y);  -fc.J  Of  tlin 
nature  of  melody ;  relating  to  or  composed  of  mel- 
ody ;  melodious. 

m8  lod  -I  06.  me  lod  I  co   so,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Melodiously,  sweetly. 

mS-l5d'-I-c6n,  s.    [MELODY.] 

Music:  An  instrument  made  of  steel  bars  in  dif- 
ferent lengths  tuned  to  tho  diatonic  scale,  struck 
with  hammers  hold  in  tho  hand. 

me  lod  Ics,  s.  [MELODIC.]  That  brancli  of  the 
science  of  music  which  treats  of  tho  laws  of  melody 
and  tho  pitch  of  tones. 

mel  6  di  nus,  s.  [Named  by  Foster  from  Greek 
mc(on  =  au  apple,  and  tlinf  =  a  whirling  round,  from 
the  twining  nature  of  these  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apocyuaceee  (q.  v.) ,  tribo  Caris- 
seee.  Melodinua  monogynus  is  a  climbing  plant, 
with  a  woody  stem,  growing  in  India.  It  bears  a 
pulpy  fruit,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

m6-16'-dl-o-graph,  «.  I  Eng.  melody,  and  Greek 
grapno=to  write.]  An  instrument  for  recording  a 
piece  of  music  as  played,  by  recording  the  keys 
touched  by  the  performer. 

me  lo  di  ous,  a.  [Fr,  mtlodieux,  from  melodie 
=  molody  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  melodioso;  Port,  melo- 
diozo.  ]  Containing  melody  ;  characterized  by  mel- 
ody ;  agreeable  to  the  oar ;  musical,  harmonious. 

"Those,  who  in  their  course, 
Me.lofltottf  hymns  about  the  sov' reign  throne 
Alternate."  Milton:  P.  I...  v.  696. 

m8-16  dl-ofis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  melodious;  -ly.] 
In  a  melodious  manner;  musically. 

nie  16  di  ous  ness,  *.  [Eng.  melodious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  melodious  ;  melody, 
musicalness,  harmoniousuess. 

mSr-6-dIst,  8.  [Eng.  melod(y);  -ist;  Vr.mflo- 
diste ;  Ital.  &  Sp,  melodista.] 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  melodies. 

2.  A  collection  of  melodies,  tunes,  or  songs. 

*mSl'-6-d!ze,  ».  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  melod(y) ;  -ize.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  melodious. 

"Whose  murmurs  melodize  my  song." 

Lanyhorn:  Ode  to  the  Kiver  Eden. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  compose  or  sing  melodies. 
m6r-6-dra-msi,  *mSl  -o-drame,  s.   [Fr.  melo- 

drante=actiug  with  Hongs;  Gr.  melos  =  si  song,  aud 
drama=an  action,  a  drama  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Oriff. :  A  dramatic  piece  in  which  tho  interest 
is  heightened  by  tho  character  of  the  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music  accompanying  certain  situations. 
Tho  melodrama  is  of  French  invention  ;  tho  subjects 
are  generally  of  a  romantic  character,  illustrated 
with  picturesque  costumes  and  scenery,  and  having 
serious  and  sensational  incidents.    Although  some- 
times confounded  with  the  opera,  it  differs  from 
that  higher  class  of  work  insomuch  that  tbo  action 
is  carried  on  in  speaking  and  not  in  recitative  aud 
aria.    [OPEBA.1 

2.  Now:  A  play  of  strong  situations,  resembling 
both  the  domestic  and  the  sensational  drama,  and 
characterized  more  by  bold  coloring  than  artistic 
finish.  The  more  thrilling  passages  are  accentuated 
by  musical  accompaniments  known  as  tho  "  hur- 
ries," the  only  relic  of  theoriginal  musical  character 
of  the  melodrama.    This  form  of  drama  is  aban- 
doned to  second-rate  theaters,  and  tho  word  is  often 
used  to  signify  a  strained  and  unnatural  play. 

mSl-6-dra-m&t'-Ic,    mSl-6-dra-maf-Ic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  melos—  a  gong,  and  Eng.  dramatic,  dramatical. } 
Of  or  pertaining  to  melodrama ;  having  the  nature 
of  a  melodrama. 

mSl  6  dra-mat'-Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  melodra- 
matical;  -ly."\  In  a  melodramatic  manner  ;  like  an 
actor  in  a  melodrama. 

"TheHonorableSamnelSlnmkej  .  .  .  melodramat- 
ically testified  by  gestures  to  the  crowd  his  ineffaceable 
obligation  to  the  Eataimwill  Gazette." — Dickens:  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  liii. 

mel-6  dram  -a-tlst,    8.     [English    melodrama; 
t  connective;  -/«'.]     One  who  writes  melodramas; 
one  who  is  versed  in  melodrama. 
*mel  -6  drama,  8.    [MELODRAMA.] 
mSl  -6-d? ,    *mel-O-dle,  s.     [Fr.  melodie,  from 
Lat.  meloaia :    Gr.  melodia,  from  melos  —  a  song, 
music,  and  od£=a  song,  an  ode ;  Sp.,  Port.  A  Ital. 
metodja.]    [ODE.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  succession  of  sweet  and  agree- 
able sounds ;  sweetness  of  sound ;  music,  harmony. 

"While  thU  multitude  of  flies 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 


Mil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,      chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophou,     exist,    ph     £ 
-clan,      -tian  ---  shun,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snua.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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melody-organ 

n.  Music: 

1.  An  agreeable  succession  of  simple  sonnds,  pro- 
duced by  a  single  voice  or  instrument,  and  so  regu- 
lated as  to  give,  a  pleasing  effect,  or  to  be  expressive 
of  some  kind  of  sentiment.    It  i«  often  founded  on 
relative  harmonies,  and  yet  is  completely  distin- 
Knii-hed  from  harmony  by  not  needing  the  addit  ion 
of  parts  to  make  it  perfect. 

2.  The  air  or  tune  of  a  musical  piece ;  the  loading 
tthemo  or  themes  in  a  musical  composition. 

melody-organ,  melody-harmonium, «. 

At'txii  :  A  small  organ  harmonium  soconstmcted 
that  tint  upper  note  of  the  chords  played  is  louder 
than  the  rest  of  the  sounds. 

mSl  A  6,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful;  Agassiz  leaves  it 
an  open  question;  McNicoll  gives  (ir.  iiulas— black, 
and  llrande  suggests  (jr.  tnflc—a  probe.] 

Kntitin.:  Oil  Ijeetlo:  the  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Meloldw  (i.  v.).  One  or  two  species  are  common 
on  badoebanks  in  spring.  Wing-cases  short,  color 
blue-bluck,  abdomen  full,  and  general  appearance 
creasy.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  the  larvii-  when  hatched  attach  themselves  to 
bcx-snf  various  speoies,  whence  their  popular  name 
Bee-lic.>.  The  active  six-footed  larva  changes  into 
a  fleshy  cylindrical  grub,  with  less  aborted  logs  and 
stronger  jaws  than  the  corresponding  stage  of  Si  taris 

(q.  v.). 

mel  6  graph,  *.  [Gr.  melos=a  song,  and  graphs 
—to  write.]  An  instrument  Invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  down  melodies  when  played  upon  a 
pianoforte.  It  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use, 
mu  its  action  is  imperfect. 

mil'  6  Id,  x.  I.MKI.OI  ,».  |  Any  individual  of  the 
family  Mololdee  (q.  v.). 

mi  16  I  (SB,  K. /it.  [Mod.  Latin  m«'io(e) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.j 

Kntom.:  A  family  of  heteromerous  beetles;  the 
larvae  are  parasitic  on  other  insects,  chiefly  hymen- 
optera.  Principal  genera :  Meh>6,  Sitaris,  Kpicauta, 
Iiacroha.-.is,  Ruipiphorus,  Hornia,  and  Rhipidius. 

mel  o  I6n  tha,  ».  [Gr.  melolonthK=&  beetle  or 
cockchafer:  mc'/Of>=to  explore,  and  oiif/KM=duug. 
CJCcJVicoK.)] 

Kittnm. :  A  geuus  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  typical 
of  the  group  Melolonthidos  (q.  v.).  Melolontha  rut- 
ynris  in  t  lie  well-known  Common  Cockchafer  (q.  v.). 
The  larva  takes  two  years  to  complete  its  growth, 
ten  months  of  which  are  passed  in  hibernation ;  the 
pupa  state  lasts  eight,  and  that  of  the  adult  insect 
nearly  four  months,  of  which  rather  less  than 
twenty  days  is  passed  in  the  freestate,  depositing 
its.  ova.  It  is  active  only  in  thotwilight.  Its  favor- 
ite food  is  the  foliage  of  oak  and  elms. 

•tmSl-ft-lSn'-thl  dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melolon- 
Utdii :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Kntom.:  In  older  classifications,  a  family  of 
lamellicom    beetles,  sub-section  Phyllophagi.    At 
first  it  contained  three  genera :  Melolontha,  Rhi- 
sotrogns,  and   Sirica ;    to  which  Latreille   added 
Dasyus,    Macnxlactylus.    DiphncephaU,    Plectris, 
Ceraspis,  and  Areoda.     [MELOLONTH1DEA,    MELO- 

1.0NTHIN*.] 

2.  Pata-ont.:    The  family  has  existed  since  the 
time  of  the  Lias. 

tmel  6  Ion  till  dan,  a.  4  «.  |  Mod.  Lat.  melo- 
bmthi<li.ir) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Melo- 
lonthida? ;  as,  of  Melolonthiaan  atfinities. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  Melolonthide. 

mgl  ft  I5n  -thl  dSs.,  sulist.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melo- 
Ionth(a) ;  Lat.  masc.  orfom.  adj.  suff.  -itli-*.\ 

Kntom.:  The  typical  group  of  the  sub-family 
Melolouthinn  (q.  v.).  Genera:  Melolontha,  Rhizo- 
trogus,  and  Polyphylla. 

mel  6  I6n  thin,  sulmt.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.,  melo- 
lonth(a);  -inj 

Chem.:  CtMriN&\.  A  crystallizable  body,  ob- 
taineil  together  with  leurine,  sarcine,  and  xaiithine, 
from  the  bodies  of  the  common  cockchafer  (Melo- 
lontha vulgaris),  30  Ibs.  of  cockchafers  yielding 
only  1*5  grm.  It  crystallizes  in  tine  silky  needles, 
nlightly  soluble  in  water  and  proof  spirit,  insoluble 
in  alec, hoi  and  ether,  but  very  solnhloin  thealkalies 
and  in  acids.  It  is  colorless,  scentless, and  tasteless, 
grates  between  the  teeth,  and  does  not  lose  weight 
at  inn  . 

m*l-6  I5n  thl  n«B,  tubst.  pi.  I  Mod.  Lat.  me lo- 
•mJhCi) ,  l.ai.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inai.J 

Entom..  \  -^lib-family  of  Scaraboidff),  or  True 
Lamellloorn  HcM.tic.-,  legion  Pleurostictica.  The 

rliic-f  groups   arc':    Hc,plidi-s,  Sc-ricidc-s,  Macrodac- 
tylidc-,  and  Melolonthldes. 

mSl  6n,  *mel  oun,  «.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  mrion;  Port. 
Tneltiit;  Ital.  nt,-U»n'',  all  from  Lat.  melo;  Gr.  in*  Inn 

an  apple  or  any  tree  fruit.  1 

1.  Itnt.,  Hurt.,  <fr. :  (fucumis  melo.  Linniwus,  who 
cli-ri  imiinited  it  from  others  of  the  genus  by  tin- 
angular  points  of  the  leaves  being  rounded  otT  and 
its  torulose.  i.  e.,  knotted,  fruit,  says  that  it  is  a 
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native  of  the  Kalmuck  country  (in  Tartary).  De 
Caudollo  considered  it  to  come  from  the  valleys 
win tli  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from  those  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  It  was  early  cultivated.  It  was  so  in 
Egypt  [21.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  MM4i 
of  TheophrastUH,  the  sikuos  pepun  of  Hippocrates, 
the  p«pon  of  DioHcoridos,  tne  melopepn  of  Galen 
(the  name  being  given  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
apple),  and  the  melo  of  Pliny.  Till  lately  the  plant 
WHS  called  musk-melon,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cii- 
rulluK  vulgaris,  water-melon  (q.  v.J.  The  variety 
having  the  frnit  with  green  flesh  is  preferred; 
others  have  white,  red,  or  salmon-colored  pulp. 

2.  Script.:  Heb.  abhattichhim,  Num.  xi.  5,  seems 
to  be  correctly  translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  melon. 
Dropping  the  plural  termination,  im,  the  word  is 
like  the  Arabic  outikh=tbe  melon. 

melon-fruit,  ». 

Bot.:  Carica  papaya,  the  West  India  Papaw. 
Called  also  Tree-melon.  (Bartlett.) 

Imelon-ahaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Irregularly  spherical  with  projecting  ribs, 
as  the  stem  of  Cactus  melocactu*.  A  bad  term. 
(Lindley.) 

melon-shell,  «. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Melo  (q.  v.). 

melon-thick,  ». 

Hul.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  tfelocactus  corn- 
munis. 

melon-thistle,  «. 

Rot. :  A  name  common  to  any  of  the  Melocactidae, 
but  more  especially  applied  to  the  genus  Melocac- 
tus. 

melon-tree, «. 

Bot. :  The  Papaw  (q.  v.). 

me  Ion  e  met  In,  ».  [Eng.  melon;  emet(ic),  and 
suff.  -m(Cft«m.).] 

t'li'  in. :  An  emetic  principle  contained  in  the  root 
of  the  melon.  Cummin  melo. 

mel  6  nld  1  um,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat. 
meio=an  apple.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  fruit 
called  by  Lindley  Pomum,  of  which  the  apple  is 
type.  [POME.] 

mS  18n'  I-fonn,  o.  [Lat.  melo,  genit.  meloni(s), 
and  forma= form.] 

Hi'it.:  The  same  as  MELON-SHAPED.  (Treat,  of 
Botany.) 

mel  6  nlte,  «.  [Named  after  the  Melones  mine, 
where  it  was  first  found.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  particles,  with  a 
granular  and  foljated  structure.  Crystallization, 
rhombohedral,  with  basal  cleavage.  Luster,  me- 
tallic ;  color,  reddish-white ;  streak,  dark  gray. 
Composition:  Tellurium,  76'49;  nickel,  23'51=100; 
formula,  Ni,>Te;{.  Found  among  the  ores  of  the 
Melones  and  Stanislaus  mines,  California. 

mSl  6-nI'-t4g,  ».  [Greek  mc(o?i=an  apple ;  suff. 
-ites  (Palceont.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Echinoidie,  family  Peri- 
schoechinidee.  The  ambulacral  areas  consist  of  ten 
rows  of  plates.  Found  in  the  marine  carboniferous 
rocks. 

m81-ft-njfc  -t5r-ls,  ».  [Or.  melon= tree-fruit,  and 
nykteris—a  bat.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Pteropidie,  allied  to  Macro- 
glossus,  from  Duke  of  York  Island,  otf  the  north- 
east of  Guinea.  It  contains  a  single  species, 
Melonycteris  melanops. 

me  I5ph  a  gfls,  ».  [Or.  >nefon=a  sheep,  and 
phagr in  =  to  eat.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  parasitic 
on  sheep,  tribe  Pupipara,  family  Hippoboscidee. 
Melophagus  ovinus,  the  Sheep-tick,  is  a  well-known 
species.  There  are  no  wings,  and  the  abdomen  is 
widened  posteriorly.  Called  also  Afelophila  ovinus 
(ovinaf). 

*me  iSph  6  nlst,  •"•  [Oreek  melange  song,  and 
;>/K*HC-- sound.  J  A  singer  of  melodies. 

"As  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  melvphontsta." — Thack- 
eray: A  Dinner  in  thr  City. 

mel  6  pi  an  6,  .s.  [Or.  mc(os=a  song,  and  Eng. 
liiiinn  (q.  v.).J 

M/IXK  :  An  invention  by  which  sustained  sonnds 
can  bo  produced  on  a  pianoforte.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  small  hammers  set  into  very  rapid  vihra- 
tion  by  the  winding  up  of  a  spring.  When  a  not.'  i- 
struck  and  holddown,  theconstantrepotition  of  the 
blows  of  the  hammer  causes  a  continuous  vibration 
of  the  string  which  is  of  a  most  charming  character. 
An  admirable  crescendo  ii  obtained  by  the  ingen- 
ious plan  of  raising  the  hammers  gradually  farther 
from  the  string,  the  force,  of  course.  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  distance  they  have  to  fall.  The  melo- 
piano  was  invented  by  Caldnra  of  Turin  in  1870. 

mSl  6  plas'-tlc,  tubst.  [Gr.  meioa=a  chock,  and 
Bnjr.plame.l 

.S'uru.:  Pertaining  to  meloplasty  (q.  v.). 


melt 

mel'-A-pl&B-cty.t.  [Or- meto«=acheck,  andEng. 
plasty.} 

Hury.:  The  art  or  operation  of  restoring  a  cheek 
which  has  been  destroyed  partially  or  wholly. 

mSl  6  POB  -I-a,  »•  [Gr.  melopoiia,  from  melos= 
a  song,  and  />o*-Vo  — to  make.] 

1.  Music  in  general. 

2.  The  art  or  system  of  making  a  tune  or  melos. 
In  this  sense  it  is  said,  by  Aristides  Quintilianus. 
tobeof  three  kinds  with  reference  to  tlie  pitch, 
namely,  hypatwides,  mesooides,  and  netaeides. 

me-l8p  site,  s.  [Gr.  mc{on=apple,  and  opson- 
flesh ;  Ger.  melopsit.} 

.Win.:  A  massive,  translucent,  greenish  mineral, 
with  conchoidal  fracture,  anil  texture  like  the  pulp 
of  an  apple.  Composition  :  A  hydrated  silicate*  of 
alumina  with  some  impurities.  It  belongs  to  the 
group  of  Clays. 

m6-lft-pslt  -ta-cn8,»ufc*(.  [Lat.  melo=&u  apple- 
shaped  melon,  and  psittacus=a  parrot.] 

Ontith.:  A  genus  of  Psittaciife.  sub-family  I'la- 
tycercinie.  Parakeets.  MelopsiHacus  undnlatus  is 
a  small  parakeet  with  a  melodious  voice,  found  in 
flocks  in  Australia.  They  nestle  in  the  hollows  of 
eucalypti. 

mel  6  sau  rus,  x.  [First  element  doubtful;  Gr. 
0auro8=a  lizard.  J 

I'n !n nut.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts.  family 
Microsanria  (q.  v.),  founded  by  von  Meyer  on  re- 
mains of  Melosaurus  uralensis  from  the  Permian  of 
Orenburg.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  xliv.  165.) 

tmS-16  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  melosis=&  probing,  from  na/t 
=  a  probe.] 

Surg.:  (Seeetym.) 

mel  6  type,  x.  [First  element  doubtful;  Eng. 
type.] 

Phot.:  A  process  in  photography  in  which  a  dark 
chamber  is  not  used,  and  the  pictures  are  developed 
at  a  subsequent  convenient  time. 

Mel-p8m  -S-n6,  *.    [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Anliq.:  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  tragedy, 
of  which  the    poets  made  her 

the  inventress,  and  was  com- 
monly represented  as  veiled, 
and  holdingin  herhanda  tragic  ( 
mask.  Her  instrument  was  the 
lyro.  By  the  river-god  Achelous, 
Melpomene  became  the  mother 
of  the  Sirens.  [MusE,  SIREN. J 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  18.) 
mel    rose,  suM.    fLatinrnpI 

=  honey,    and    rosa  =  a    rose.] 
Honey  of  roses. 

milt  (pa.  t.  *molt,  melted, 
pa.  par.  *molten,  melted),  v.  t. 
i  i.  [A.  S.  meltan  (pa.  t. 
mealt)7] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :    To    reduce   from  a 

solid  to  a  liquid  state  by  the  application  of  beat ; 
to  make  liquid,  to  liquefy,  to  dissolve,  to  fuse. 
"When  the  sun  doth  melt  their  snow." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Luorece,  1,218. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  soften  to  tenderness,  as  by  a  warming  or 
kindly  influence ;  to  make  susceptible  to  kindly  and 
generous  influences,  as  to  love,  pity,  tenderness, 
commiseration,  <&c. 

"Nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cunt  off,  nn-lt  thee." 

Hhakenp.i  Periclet,  Iv.  L 

2.  To  waste  or  wear  away ;  to  dissipate. 

"  Tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away." 

Shake*?..-  Titu*  Andronlaus,  111.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  become  liquefied  or  liquid ;    to  be  changed 
from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  as  by  the  application 
of  heat;  to  liquefy,  to  dissolve. 

"  He  uttered  his  voice,  theearth  melted." — Psalm  xlvi.  6. 

2.  To  be  dissolved  or  dissipated ;  to  lose  form  and 
substance;  to  vanish. 

"  What  seemed  corpora) 
Helled,  as  breath  into  the  wind." 

Makeup...  Mafbelh.  I.  3. 

3.  To  disappear  or  go  away  gradually ;  to  fade 
away.    (Usually  followed  by  away.) 

"The  host  which  had  been  the  terror  of  Scotland  m'lted 
fast  avxiy." — .Vacaulay:  HM.  Eng.,  oh.  Juii. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pass  imperceptibly  from  one  thing  or  state 
into  another;  to  blend. 

2.  To  be  softened  to  mild  or  kindly  influences,  as 
love,  pity,  tenderness,    ic. ;  to  become  softened, 
tender,  or  feeling. 

"I  should  mr/f  at  an  offender's  tears." 

SAoieup...  Henry   >'/.,  ft.  II..  ill.  L 

3.  To  be  broken,  to  fail,  to  give  way,  to  sink. 
"Wherefore  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became 

a*  water." — Jimhtui  vii.  6. 


ate,     fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    tnere;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur.    rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     ae.    ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Inr. 


meltable 
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HlS-lyr-IS   (yr  as  ttr),  «.     [Greek  molauri*  of 
Nicander,  moluri*  of  Suidas,  and  meiourftat  the 


melt-a-ble,  a.    |Eng.  »«•»,•  -able.'}    Capable  of 
being  molted  ;  fusible,  liquefiable.  .     ._..._   ______ 

"  Iron  is  the  most  impure  of  all  metals,  hardly  meltable."    Enlomologicum  Magnum.} 

—Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  263.  t-ntom.  :    The    typical    genus  of   the   sub-family 

Molyrinsp,  and  tho  family  Molyrid*.  The  an  ton  n» 
thicken  insensibly  without  forming  a  kuob.  They 
are  from  tlio  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

m£m.,  *.  [\  contract,  of  memorandum  (q.  v.).l 
A  word  placed  as  a  note  before  something  to  aid 
the  memory. 

m&m  -bSr,  *mem  bre,  ».  [Fr.  membre,  from  Lat. 
mem6r«m=a  limb,  a  member  of  the  body;  Ital. 
membra;  Sp.  &  Port,  miembro.} 


mSlt -5r,  s.    [Eng.  melt;  -er.} 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  melts  metals,  Ac. 

2.  Firj. :  Ono  who  softens,  breaks,  or  subdues. 

"Thou  melter  of  strong  minds." 

Beaum.  <t-  Flet..-  false  One,  ii.  S. 
melt    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [MELT.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Making  liquid,  fusing,  dissolving. 

2.  Becoming  liquid. 
II.  Fiyuratively ; 

1.  Softening,  affecting,  moving. 

"As  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  air*."  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  3. 

2.  Becoming  soft,  tender,  or  feeble;  effeminate, 
gentle. 

"  To  kindle  c6wards,  and  to  steel  with  valor 
The  melting  spirits  of  women." 

Shakesu.    Julius  Orsar,  11.  L 

3.  Feeling  or  showing  tenderness. 

"A  hand 
Opens  as  day  for  melting  charity." 

Shakes?.:  UenrulV.,  Pt.  //.,  iv.  4. 

C.  At  substantive  : 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  part  of  nn  animal  body  capable  of  perform- 
ing a  distinct  office  ;  a  limb,  a  vital  organ. 

"  For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many."—  1  Cor. 
inthiaiuiii.  14. 

2.  A  part  of  an  aggregate  or  whole  ;  as— 

(1)  A  part  of  a  discourse  or   period;  a  head,  a 
clause. 

(2)  One  of  a  number  of  persons   constituting  a 
society,     association,   community,   &c.  ;    an    indi- 
vidual forming  part  of  an  association  ;  specif.,  one 
who  represents  a  county  or  town  in  parliament. 

"He  was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, member  for  Ayrshire."  —  Macautay:  Htet.  Eng., 
ch.  liu. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Arch.:  A  molding,  either  as  a  coruico  of  five 
members,  or  a  base  of  three  members,  and  applied 


IT  Member  of  Parliament:  [I.  2  (2),  &  PARLIA- 
MENT.] 

mfim  -bSred,  a.    [Eng.  member;  -ed.} 


"All  the  social  meltings  of  the  heart.' 

Hamilton.-  To  a  Voting  Lady. 

melting-furnace,   s.    A   foundry  cupola,  or  a 
blassmakcr's  furnace. 

—,.  1.  Or*  Lang.:  Having  members  or  limbs;  used 

melting-point,  «.    I  hat  point  of  tho  thermome-  in  composition  •  as  big-mem&ered 

«,™T^HI  RMOM™T  bocomes  fused-    CASINO-  2.  Her.:  A  term  applie<l  to  a  bird  when  its  legs 

NT'  1 1                   tR'J  are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  to  that  of  tho  bird 

itself. 

mem  -b§r-shlp,  «.    [Eng.  member;  -ship.} 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  member. 

"  No  advantages  from  external  church  membership  .  .  . 

f  themselves  give  a  man  or   "J •  '    "    '" 

,:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  11. 

melt -Ing-ly1,  adw.    [Ens. melting;  -ly.} 
1.  In  a  molting  manner1;  so  as  to  melt  or  soften. 
_  2.  By  the  process  of  melting ;  like  something  molt- 

nit:. 

tmelt   Ing  ness,  «.    [Eng.  melting;  -ness.} 


Mrlting  Point  of  Netalt:  Aluminum,  1,292';  antimony, 
797  ;  arsenic,  366  ;  bismuth,  507.2  ;  cadmium,  608  ;  co- 
balt, 2,UK  ;  copuor.  1,B05-H  ;  Kold,  2.4S5-8' ;  indium,  348*  ; 
iron,  wrought,  2.7K6  ;  iron,  ciist,2, 192  j  iron,  steel,  2,552  ; 
lead,  617  ;  magnesium,  455  ;  mercury, —40';  nickel,  2,912"; 


fcotMsium,  Hjj1i  ^platinum,  4, 712°;  silver,  1,904  ;  sodium,    can  of  themselveVgive  a  man  confidence  towards  God."- 


2.  The  members  of  a  body,  society,  or  association 
collectively. 

mem-bra?  -I-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  membrac(is); 
Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Kntam.:  A  family  of  homopterous  insects,  of  tho 


, 

1.  The   quality   or  state    of    being  melting;  the    orller  Rhyncota,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
ftening.  forms  which  the  prothorax  assumes.    There  is  fre- 


'power  of  melting  or  softening. 

2.  Capability  of  being  melted  or  softened. 


"  Give  me,  O  thou  Father  of  compassion,  such  a  tender-     M,,,,,h^ 
less  and  meltlngness  of  heart."—  Whole  Duty  of  Man:  Co/.     %°". 


.  - 

quontly  a  posterior  part,  wholly  or  partially  cover- 
°  m<*    Hnd  WI1K?-  The  iTPtoal  genns 


1..  If,, i- charily. 


Lentrotns  and 


|    i- 
and    Bocidium    are    American; 

argara  arc  common  in  Europe. 


mel  tlth,  s.    [Prob.  for  mele-tide  (q.  v.).J    Moal-       mSm-bra -els,  s.    [Greek  membrax  (genit.  nifm- 


lilllr. 


frr(ifro»)=akind  of  cicada.] 


mSl  -ton,  «.    [From  Melton,  in    Leicestershire,    u  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mem- 

braoldte  (q.  v.).    Chief  species,  Membracis  clerata 
and  M.  concuta. 

mem  bra  na,  «.  [Lat.=a  membrane,  a  skin, 
from  m«m6r«m=a  limb,  a  member  of  the  body.] 

Anat. :  A  membrane.  There  are  a  membrana 
sacciformis,  a  memftrana  limitans,  Ac. 

membrana  nictitans,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  eye.  It  constitutes  the  third  eyelid  of  birds, 
and  occurs  also  in  some  fishes,  amphibians,  and 
mammals,  but  is  rudimentary  in  man  and  monkeys. 


wlierr  it  is  made., 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  broad-cloth  for  coating. 

mel  -ur-sfis,  «.  [Lnt.  mt'/=honey,  and  ursus=a 
boar.  | 

ZiM. :  \  genus  of  Ursids?,  or  a  sub-genus  of  Ursus. 
Uelursus  or  rrsii*  lubiatus  is  the  Sloth-boar  of 
Podia.  [SLOTH-BEAR.] 

mel  -Vie,  r.  t.    [MEAL.]    To  soil  with  meal. 
"  Sma'  need  has  he  to  «ay  a  grace, 
Ornw/richitt  braw  claithing!" 

Burnt:  Holy  Fair. 


memento 

important  membranes  in  tho  body  are  those  of  tli<> 
brain  :  viz.,  tho  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  tho  pia 
mater  and  the  falx.  [MENINGITIS.] 

IT  (1)  Additional  membrane: 

/.'".'.  :  Tho  name  given  by  Brown  to  the  quiutine 
of  tho  ovule. 

(2)  Arachnoid  membrane:    [ARACHNOID.  I 

(3)  Schneiderian      membrane:      [ScHNEIDERIAN 
MEMBRANE.) 

(4)  Undulating  membranes: 

ZoOL:  Simple  membranous  bands,  one  margin 
only  of  which  is  attached,  the  other  being  free  and 
exhibiting  an  undulatory  motion.  They  are  allied 
to  and  answer  tho  same  purpose  as  cilia.  They  are 
stated  to  occur  on  the  spermatozoa  of  salamanders 
and  tritons,  and  in  the  water  v«>ssi*ls  of  some 
Annelids,  Infusoria,  and  Rotatoria.  (Griffith  and 
Henfrey.) 

membrane-bones,  «.  pi. 

Camp.  Anat.:  Bones  found  in  ganoid  and  teloo- 
stean  fishes  ;  they  have  their  origin,  not  in  cartilage, 
but  in  membraneous  connective  tissue. 

"The  different  kinds  of  these  me.mnraneJmnes  occur 
withprreater  or  less  constancy  throughoutthiatrab-order." 
—  Oiinther-  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  84. 

mem  bra   ne  ous,  a.    [MEMBRANOUS.] 

mSm-bra  nlf  er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  membrana  =  a 
membrane;  /ero=to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng,  adj. 
suff.  -otw.]  Having  or  producing  membranes. 

mem  bra  nl  form,  adj.  [Latin  membrana  —  a 
membrane,  and  /ormu=form,  shape.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  membrane  or  parchment. 

mSm-bra-nlp  -5r-a,  ».  [Latin  membrana  —  a 
membrane,  an(fportt»=a  channel,  a  passage.] 

1.  ZoOl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mem- 
braniporida?  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.  :  Species  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  in  tho  Tertiary  rocks. 

mgm-bra-nl-pSr  -I-dSB,  ».  i>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  mem- 
braninor(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

\.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa.  The 
polyzoon,  which  is  calcareous,  or  partly  horny, 
partly  calcareous,  is  composed  of  horizontal  cells 
contiguous  to  each  other.  The  species  grow  on 
shells,  corals,  &c.  Genera  :  Membrauipora,  Le- 
pralia,  <&c. 

2.  Paleeont.:  The  family  has  existed  from  Palae- 
ozoic times  till  now. 

ImSm  bra-ndl  -6  gy1,  sulwt.  [Lat.  membrana  —  a. 
membrane,  and  (ir.  lof/os^n  word,  a  discourse.]  A 
treatiso  on  membranes;  the  science  which  treats  of 
membranes. 


. „ „„_„ 

mel-Wel.s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Asmallkiudof    lu  lluml»n  anatomy  it  is  called  plica  semilunarit. 

membrana  tympani, «. 
A  nat. :  The  drum  of  the  ear. 
mem-bra  na  -5 e  as,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  membran(a); 


me-lyr-I  das   (yr  as  ir).  «.  pi.   [Mod.  Latin 
nitti/r(ijs),  and  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'd<B.l 
Kutttni.:  A  family  of  pentamerous  beetles,  tribe 


llnlacodermata,  or,  according  to  Latreille,  of  Ser-  f"m.  pi-  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Dcornes.    The  body  is  generally  narrow  and  elon-  Kntom.:  A  family  of  heteroptorous  insects  of  the 

gated,  the  antenna?  serrated,  or,  in  the  males,  even  order  Rhyncota.      Antenna?  four-jointed,  rostrum 

Mctinatcd;  the  articulations  of  the  tarse  entire,  three-jointed,    inclosed   in   a   channel,    tarsi   two- 

Tht>y  aro  generally  <>f  iiii'talHc  color,  and  sometimes  jointed.    Ocelli  generally  absent.    In  the  majority 

hairy.  They  are  very  agile  insects,  found  on  flowers  the  antenute  are  thickened  or  clavate.    Chief  gon- 

and  leaves.  era:  Acanthia  (Cimex),  Aradus,  Tingis,  Monantnia, 


m8-lyr-I-des  (yrnsir),«.pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  mely- 
ris;  La  t.  masc.  or  f  em.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id«*.] 


aml  s 


mem-bra-na   ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  mem- 
' 


.  ,    .  . 

Eiitum.:  Accoriling  to  Latreille  and  Cuvier    the    "''""aceus,  from  mcm'<ni/m=a  membrane  (q.  v.).] 
third  tribe  of  Malacodermi.    They  include  under  it    Tho  s 


. 

ra  Mclyrin.  Malachius,  Dasytes,  Zygia,  and 
rolocophorus.     [MALACHIOS.] 


same  as  MEMBEANODS  (q.  v.). 

"Consider  its  variety,  suited  in  various  foods,  some 
mrmbranaceous,  agreeable  to  the  frugivorons  or  carniv- 
orous kind."  —  Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 


family  Melyrida*  (q.  v.). 


thin  and 

_ 1    serous, 

mucous,  and  fibrous  membranes.    Among  the  most 


-bra-nous,  *m§m-bra  -n6-ous,  adj.    [Fr. 
membraneux;  Ital.  &  Sp.  membranoto.} 

\.  Ord.Lana.:  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  mem- 
brane ;  resempling  a  membrane. 

2.  Hot.:  Thin  and  semi-transparent,  like  a  fine 
membrane,  as  is  tho  case  with  tne  leaves  of  mosses. 
It  is  non-development  of  parenchyma  which  makes 
the  loaves  of  some  plants  membranous.  (Lindley.) 

membranous  cellular-tissue,  s. 

Hot.:  Cellular  tissue  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
cells  are  composed  solely  of  membrane. 

membranous-labyrinth,  s. 

Anat.  :  Membranous  structures  inside  the  osseous 
labyrinth  of  the  oar,  and  having  spread  over  them 
the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

mgm-6-9yT-8-SB,  ».  pi.  f  Mod.  Lat.  memecyl(on)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ->  <i  .  \ 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Melastomaceie. 

me  mes'-y'-lon,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  memekylon; 
mimaikylon=tke  edible  fruit  of  the  Arbutus.  There 
is  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  between  the 
Arbutus  and  the  Memecylon.J 

Sot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  MemecylefB 
(q.  y.).  The  species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs  with 
entire  leaves,  with  a  prominent  midrib  and  clusters 
of  small  bluish  flowers.  About  fifty  species  are 
known.  Memecylon  edule  is  found  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Tenasserim,  ana  the  Andaman  Islands.  Its  berries 
though  somewhat  astringent,  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  India.  Prof.  Watt  says  that  a  cold  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  yields  a  yellow  dye,  largely  used 
in  India  along  with  saffron-wood  and  myrobolans, 
also  as  an  auxiliary  with  chayroot  (OMenlandia 
umbellata)  in  producing  a  red  dye. 

me  men  -t6,  «.  [Lat.=remember,  be  mindful: 
2d  pors.  sing,  imper.  of  memini=to  remember.) 
A  hint,  a  suggestion,  a  memorial  ;  anything  to  keep 
up  or  awaken  memory. 

memento  mori.joAr.  [Lat.]  Remember  death. 
Used  also  substautively,  as  in  tne  example,  of  any 
emblem  of  mortality.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  wear  trinkets  on  which  skulls,  and  sometimes 
appropriate  mottoes,  were  painted  or  engraved,  as 
reminders  of  the  close  of  life. 

"  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  many  a  man   doth  of  a 
death's  head  or  a  memento  mori."—  Shakeep.  •  henry  IV 
Pt.  I.,  ill.  3. 


boil,    btfy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     jhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  I 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -vion.      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sions  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


memmna 

mini  In  na.  mem  i   na, «.    [('i'ylon.--.-.| 

Zool. :  Truijuluf  mrmina,  a  deerlet  about  the  -ize 
of  a  rabbit.  Itisfouml  in  Ceylon. 

m8m  olr  (olr  HS  war),  «.  [Fr.  mimotre,  from 
Lat.  m-  ni»i-i'i  memory  (q.  v.).l 

I.  A  memorial  account ;  a  history  composed  from 
personal  experiencr  JIIM!  mt-mor.\  ;  an  account  of 
transactions  in  which  the  narrator  bore  a  part  ;  an 
account  of  matters  i-onnected  with  some  period  of 
.  but  less  full  and  formal  than  a  history 
proper. 

"There  U  not  In  any  author  a  computation  of  the 
fOTvnDea  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  any  mtmofn 
from  whence  It  might  be  collected."— A  rbullinul 

.  A  biographical  notice,  whether  written  by  the 
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menaccanite 


A 


ectiif  • 


ory ;  commemorate-1- 

"Liut  o'er  the  urn  the  sacred  earth  they  spread, 
And  raised  the  tomb,  mrmnrliil  of  the  dead.' 

Pupr:  Homtr'i  Ititul,  «lv.  1,008. 
•2.  Contained  in  memory. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


8.  The  time  during  which  past  event  -  can  be  re- 

nV  a.  a  memorial;  preservative  of  mem-  f-^^^JiVt.^  fa^ed^rfwh.^ 

past ;  as,  This  occurred  within  my  own  memory. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mental  Phil.:  The  mental  faculty  or  i»wor 
which  causes  the  impressions  of  bygone  events,  at 
ordinary  times  latent  in  the  mind,  to  affect  it  anew 
or  to  be  reproduce*!  by  an  effort  for  the  purpose.  In 


prominently  before  the  mind,  and  they  broiiKlit  up 
•2.  A  note  or  hint  to  assist  the  memory ;  a  mom-    with  t|)em  f(lo  iatent  ,me  ullhummonod.    When  a 


The 


scientific  interest. 

tm$m    61r  Ism,  «.    [Knit,  memoir;  -fan.] 
writing  of  memoirs ;  memoirs. 

"Reducing  that   name  mrmolr/ttn  of  the    eighteenth 
century  Into  history." — Carli/lt:  3ll»c«Uanie*,  ii.  242. 

6~lr  1st,  *.    [  Kng.  memoir;  -M.\    A  writer 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Diplomacy:  An  informal  state  paper,  usnd  in 
negotiations,   and  containing  such  documents  as 


ions  of  ambassadors,  and  notes 

cabinets  and  ambassadors. 


General  laws  exist  ami  natural  classification  and 
arrangement.  Historic  incidents  also  can  be  linked 
together  naturally  by  regarding  each  as  the  conse- 

antocedent  of  some  one  immediately  following. 
Ordinary  minds  remember  incidents  and  facts  by 
association  of  ideas  of  the  first  and  more  artificial 


bilii,    from  memoro  =  to  commemorate;   m«mor= 
mindful.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Worthy  to  be  remembered;  notable,    °rJ?0f!;VA  genus  of  Urticacows  called  also  Pouzol 
remarkable,  distinguished ;  worthy  of  memory. 

"On  this  mrmorablf  day  he  was  seen  wherever  the  peril 
was  greatest."— Macaulay.  Hill,  fina.,  ch.  xvi. 

*B.  Asitubst. :  A  memorable  event ;  memorabilia. 

mem  or-a-ble  nSss,  ».  [English  memorable; 
-nr««.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  memorable ; 
memorability. 

mSm  6r  a  bljf,  «dr,  [Fr.  m<-mora6(!e); -Ij/.l  In 
a  memorable,  noteworthy  manner;  in  a  manner  to 
be  remembered. 

mem  or  an  dum  (p/.mSm  8r  in  da),».  [Lat. 
neut.  sing,  of  memoraiidtui,  pi.  part,  of  »iemoro=to 
record.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  note  to  help  the  memory. 

"Anil  over  against  this  memorandum  (of  the  king's  own 
land),  'Otherwise  satisBed.'  "—Bacon.  Henry  I'll.,  p.  212. 

II.  I'rchnically: 

1.  IHplomttcy:  A  summary  of  a  question  ;  a  justi- 
fication of  a  course  adopted. 

-.  I.'iio:  A  short  compendious  note  in  writing  of 
any  transaction,  or  the  outline  of  an  intended  deed  ; 
a  document  containing  the  name  of  the  company, 
object,  amount  of  capital,  liability  of  members,  Ac., 
required  from  every  joint-stock  company  for  regis- 
(ration. 

Memorandum  in  error: 

l.'iir:  \  document  alleging  error  in  fact,  accom- 
panied by  an  affidavit  of  each  matter  of  fact. 

memorandum-book,  «.  A  book  in  which  mem- 
oranda are  noted  down. 

memorandum-check,  «.  A  brief  informal  note 
of  a  drlit .  of  the  natun-  of  a  due-bill. 

•mSm  6  ran  dum  m8r, «.  [Eug.  memorandum ; 
•er. )  One  who  takes  no 

*mem  or  ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  mrmoratui,  pa.  par. 
of  iiii'ini/i-'i  to  roiniiifiiiorate,  to  n-cord  ;  memor= 


win  -.  as  LIIUII   iiiiini    uini    uwuj 

mS-mbr  l-a'-lls,  «.    [Lat.  =  pertaining  to  mem-  difficulty  in  remembering  them, 

ry  ((].  T.).]  "Thia  laying  up  of  our  ideaH  in  the  repository 

not.:  A  genus  of  Urticacea*,  called   also  Pouzol-  mrmoru,  signifies  no  more  but  this,   th»t  the  mind 

:ia.     Atkinson    says    that     Memorial!*    pentOiUhnt,  power  in  many  catws  to  revive  perceptionH,  which   it  has 

oinmon  in  the  lower  hills  in  parts  of  India,  yields  once  had,  with  thU  additional    perception   nnneied   to 

l  useful  cordage  fiber.  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.   — Luckt:  llum.Vndfrat., 


of  the 
d  has  a 


bk.  ii.,  oh.  i.,  §2. 

^[  When  an  event  or  fact  is  recalled  to  the  mind 
by  an  effort  made  for  the  purpose,  this  is  not  mem- 
ory of  the  normal  kind  but  recollection.  The  art 


ory  «  _    

which  furnishes  aid  to  memory  is  called  Mnemonics 
(q.v.). 

2.  Phusiol.:  This  faculty  is  the  property  of  the 
cerebral  organs  only,  not  of  the  organ  of  sense,  and 


me  mb'r   I  al  1st,  «.    [Eng.  memoria; ;  -M.] 

1.  One  who  writes  a  memorial  or  memorials. 

2.  One  who  draws  up  and  presents  a  memorial  to 
a  person  or  body  in   authority;  one  who  signs  a 
memorial. 

•ft.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  memoirs;  a  memoir- 
ist. 

"The  mtmnriaitti*  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  will  j3~never  entirely  lost  except  through  disease  or 
be.t  convey  to  the  reader  »  notion  of.  the  lust  days  of  aocident.  lt  depends  entirely  on  association,  and 
George  IV."-ty«o.,.-  Booo/p*,.,,  ch.  Iv.  .g  on(J  Qf  the  jgjj  facu|tipa  'aronaotj  in  tno  infant 

mS  mor  -I-al-Ize,  r.  /.     [Eng.  memorial;  -ize.]    mind,  traces  of    it  also   occurring   in    the   lower 
To  present  a  memorial  to;  to  petition  by  way  of    animals, 
memorial.  *mSm  -5r-f ,  v.  t.    [MEMORY,  «.]   To  remember. 

•mem  or  ie,  «.    [MEMORY.]  MSm  phl-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

•mgm   8r  1st,  «.    [Lnt.  m*mor(o)  =  tocommemo-       L  Lit  .  of  Or  pertaining  to  Memphis,  a  city  of 
rate;  bug.  stiff.  -urf.J    One  who  or  that  which  com-    ancient  Egypt;  Egyptian, 
momorates  or  causes  to  remember. 

tmS  mor'-I  t8r,  adr.    [Lat.]    By  memory,  from 
memory,  by  heart;  as,  to  repeat  a  lesson  memortfer. 

*m8m  -5r  Ize,  r.  t.    [Eng.  memor(y) ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  commemorate ;  to  cause  to  be  remembered ; 
to  render  memorable ;  to  record. 

2.  To  commit  to  memory ;  to  learn  by  heart. 


"The  works  of  Memphtan  kings."— Hilton:  P.  L..  i.  694. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  dark  or  black,  from  the  super- 
natural darkness  which  overspread  Egypt.  (Kxod. 
x.21.) 

men,  t>.  t.  &>.    [MEND.]    (Scotch.) 

men, «.  til.    [MAN.] 

1[  Men  of  understanding : 

Church  Hist,  tt  Ecclft. :  A  sect  founded  by  .Kgid- 
ius  Cantor,  an  illiterate  man,  and  William  of 
Hildenissen,  who  was  a  Carmelite  and  Ix-tter  in- 
structed. The  sect  was  first  discovered  in  Hrusselu 
in  1411.  They  trusted  for  salvation  to  Christ  alone, 
and  denied  that  confession  and  voluntary  penan<-<' 


mSm  5r  f,  *mem-8r-li,  ».  [French  mt moire, 
from  Lat.  mrmoria,  from  memor= mindful;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  memoria.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  remembering. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  &  2.  .  ... 

S.  The  state  of  being  remembered  or  kept  in  re-    were  necessary   to  salvation.    With    these    

mombrance;  continued  existence  in  the  recollection    wore  combined  some  mystic  views  that  a  new  law 
and  minds  of  men  ;  exemption  from  oblivion.  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  spiritual  liberty  was  about 

"Let  them  be  before  the  Lord  continually,  that  he  may    to  be  promulgated.    They  may  have  been  a  bra.i.-li 

of  memoro    to  commemorate,  to  record ;  ?»emor=    cut  off  tb)>  mcmory  0,  them  from  the   earth."~fto7m    of  the  sect  called  Brethren  of    the    Kree    Spirit, 
mindful.)    To  commemorate,  to  lirmg  to  remem-    cil.  ]5.  (Motheim:  Church  Hit!.,  cent.xv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,g4.) 

4.  That  which  is  remembered  about  a  person  or       «men-Of-Straw,  ».    [STRAW.] 
•mSm'-5r-4t  Ive,  a.    [O.  Fr.  mtmaratlf;  Ital.  A    event. 

Sp.  memorafit'o,  from  Lat.  memoratia,  pa.  par.  of       :,.  Anything  remembered;  an  idea  suggested  by 
,ini:nini.\    Cotiimi'inorating  or  tending  to  preserve    the  past, 
the  memory  of  anything.  *6.  That  which  brings  or  calls  to  remembrance: 


The  mind  doth  secretly  frame  to  lUelf  memora/fr*     that  which  preserves  the  remembrance  of  any  per 

son  or  event;  a  memorial,  a  monumental  record. 
"  Beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory." 

Shaketp..-  Jtillut  attar,  ill. 2. 

T.  An  net  or  ceremony  of   remembrance  or  com- 
memoration ;  a  service  for  the  dead. 

"  Their  dlriges,  their  trentalf,  and  their  shrift*, 
Their  memories,  their  singings  and  their  gift*." 
Kprnur:  Hnlkrr  HublirnC*  Tali. 


men-pleaser,  «.    One  who  seeks  to  please  mm, 
rather  tlian  God. 

"Not  with  eye^ervioe,   an    men-pletutrs." — Kpkfttan* 


headi."— Dp.  Halt:  Hnly  (>b*rrr<tll»*i.  No.  87. 

mS-mor'-I  a,  «.    [Lat.]    Memory- 

memorla-technlca,  «.    A  contrivance  for  assist 
ing  the  memory. 

mi-mor-I-al,  »mi~mor  -I-all,  a.  4  ».    ( Fr.-nH 

mfniorinl.  from  I. at.  ini'inoriiiliit,   from   mrmorm- 
inemory;  8p.  memoria  I ;  Ital.  memorialed 

ate,    fit.    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     wSrk, 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     nSr,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrlan. 


..     vi.  6. 

men  ac   can  ite.   men  ach   an  He,  «.    (From 
Menaccan,  Cornwall;  suff.  -/(••  (.Uiii.i;  (ler.  wii'i- 

Min.:  A  mineral  crystallizink*  in  the  rhombohe- 
dral  system,  having  its  angles  nearly  the  san 
those  of  haematite  (q.  v.).    Occurs  also  in  laminar 
masses  or  as  sand.     Hardness,  r»  6;  specific  grav- 
ity. 1-5-5;    luster,    MdMMtauHi    color,  iron-lilack; 

sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
e,    oj  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.u  =  lew. 


menaccanitic 
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mendozite 


Mreak,  brownish-rod  to  bluck ;  opaque;  fracture 
rom'hoidal.  Composition:  A  titaniferous  sosqui- 
iixiiltiof  iron,  tint  proportions  of  the  titanium  and 
iron  vury  uncertain;  sometimes  contains  magnesia 
or  manganese.  Its  varieties  depend  upon  tho 


men  -a  gogue,  «.  [Greek  »u'iies=the  menses  of 
women;  «yo«/os— leading,  driving;  ago— to  leaii,  to 
drive.]  A  medicine  that  promotes  the  flux  of  the 
menses. 

eld,  'men   Od,  </.    (Cf.  Wei. 


about  'M  per  cent,  of  titanium.  (2)  Crichtonite, 
containing  the  same  amount  of  titanium,  but  crys- 
tallizing in  acute  rhombohodrons,  having  a  basal 
cleavage.  (3)  Ilmonite,  with  from  26  to  30  per  cent. 
of  titanium.  (4)  Moiiaccanite,  with  about  25  per 
ecu  t .  of  titanium,  and  occurring  massive  or  as  sand. 
(5)  Hystatite,  containing  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  titan- 
ium, and  much  sesquioxido  of  iron  ;  Washingtonite 
is  liero  included.  (6)  Uddevallite,  about  10  per 
cent,  of  titanium,  and  70  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  (7)  Basanomelane,  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 
i  it.-Miiiiin  ;  it  includes  the  "Eisenrose  "  of  the  Swiss 
Alps.  (8)  Krageroo  Hmmatite,  with  less  than  3 
per  cent,  of  titanium.  (9)  Magnesian  Monaccanite, 
or  I'icrotanite,  containing  lOto  15  per  cent,  of  mag- 
nesia. Found  in  extensive  beds  m  many  parts  of 


Me-nan  drl  an,  ».  [For  otym.  see  dof.] 
Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Followers  of  Menander,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Simon  Magus,  who,  to  all  his  master's 
heresies,  added  this  of  his  own;  that  without  bap- 
tism in  bis  name  salvation  was  impossible,  and  to 
all  so  baptized  ho  promised  immortality  and  in- 
corruptibility. Ho  is  also  described  by  Tertullian, 
as  protending  to  be  one  of  the  eaous  from  the  pie* 
roma  (q.  v.),  sent  to  succor  souls  which  were  under 
oppression.  (Shipley.) 

mSn-aph-tho'x-y'l  -Ic,  adj.  [English  me(thtjl) ; 
naphth(a);  ojc(at)ijl,  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  tho  com- 
pound.) 

menaphthoxylic-acld, ».  [NAPHTHALENE-CAB- 
BOXVLIC  ACID.] 

men  aph  thyT-a-mine,  8.    [English  me(thijl); 


mS  nac  -c&n-It-Ic,  a.  [Eng.menaccanrt(e) ;  -»c.] 
Pertaining  to  meuaccunite  (q.  T.). 

men  9.90,  *man-ace,  *man-ase,  "man-asse, 
•man-ysh ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [  Fr.  menacer,  from  menace=a 
threat,  a  menace  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  minaciare;  Spanish 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  threaten;  to  express  or  show  an  intention 
or  determination  to  inflict  punishment  or  other  evil, 
injury,  or  hurt  on.      (Followed  by  with  or  by  before 
that  which  is  threatened.) 

"Our  trade  wan  interrupted  and  our  shores  menaced  by 
these  roverK."—  .Vacaulay:  lli*r.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  threaten,  to  denounce ;  to  express  or  hold 
cutthroats  of. 

"He  menaced  revenge  upon  the  cardinal." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To   threaten,  to    utter    threats;  to 
look  threatening. 

"Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ?" 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Cfesar,  i,  3. 

men  -ace,  'man  ace,  "man  asshe,  *man- 
asse,  8.  [Fr.  (O.  Fr.  menace,  mcnache,  manache), 
from  Lat.  nunactce=threats,  from  minor  (genii. 
ninocu)  =  threatening ;  min<E= things  projecting, 
.  .  .  ttiroats,  from  »mteo=to  project;  Italian 
minaccia;  Sp.  amenozar.l  A  throat,  a  threatening; 
the  denunciation  of  any  injury  or  punishment;  a 
declaration  or  indication  of  a  disposition,  intention 
or  determination  to  inflict  punishment  or  other 
evil. 

"William  had  been  provoked  into  muttering  a  few 
words  of  menace." — Xtwaulay:  Hist.  Kny.,  ch.  r. 

mSn'-ac-6r,  s.  [Eng.  menac(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
menaces  or  threatens  ;  a  threatener. 

"  Hence,  menacer!  nor  tempt  me  into  rage: 
This  roof  protects  thy  rashness." 

Philips.    (Todd.) 

men  ach   an  Ite,  «.    [MENACCANITE.] 
men    a?  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [MENACE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A»ad}.:  Threatening;  indicating  threats. 

"  England,  though  her  aspect  was  sullen  and  menacing, 
still  preserved  neutrality.  '—.Vaoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
XIV. 

C.  Ax  subst.:  Tho  act  of  threatening;  a  threat,  a 
menace. 

men -ag  Ing-lyS  nrfr.  [Eng.  menacing;  -In.]  In 
a  menacing  or  threatening  manner;  with  threats. 

"Setting  upon  Vergiuius  menacingly." — Savilc:  Taci- 
lu*:  Ilitturir,  p.  78. 

men  age  (geaszh)  (!),«.    [MANAGE.] 

men-age  (ge  as  zh)  (2),«.  [Fr.,  from  Old  Fr. 
nttKttajje,  for  maisonaye,  from  mai*on=a  mansion 

1.  A  household. 

2.  Housekeeping ;  household  management. 

3.  A  menagerie. 

"I  saw  here  the  largest  menage  that  I  ever  met  with." — 
Addison:  Remarks  on  Italy. 

4.  Management,  handling. 

"To  savour  in  the  menage  of  it  of  so  much  modest 
sweetness."—  Olaurtll:  Pin*  Ultra.  (Pref. ) 

•men'  age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [MANAGE,  r.]  To 
manage,  to  control. 

"He,  the  rightful  owner  of  that  steede, 
He  well  could  menage   ami  subdue  his  pride." 

Spenser:  F.  $.,  II.  iv.  2. 

mS-nag  -er-Ie,  me  nag  -er  f,  s.  [French,  from 
tnfn<iger=to  keep  house;  »tfnnge  =  a  household, 
housekeeping.]  [MENAGE  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  yard  in  which  wild  animals  are  kept. 

2.  A  collection  of  wild  animals ;   especially  one 
kept  for  exhibition. 


'iiHiaNH-i.  A  liquid  produced  by  treat- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  monaphthothiamide, 
C'nHgNS,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc.  It  boils 
at  290-293°,  and  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  It  unites  with  acids,  forming  salts, 
which  all  crystallize  well.  With  alcoholic  soda  and 
hloroform,  it  yields  tho  strongly-smelling  com- 
pound formomeuaphthyl  nitrile. 

mend,  'mend  en,  v,  t.  &  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  amend 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  repair  or  make  good ;  as  a  breach,  a  rent,  a 
defacement,  or  injury  of  like  kind. 

2.  To  repair  or  make  good  ;  an  a  thing  broken, 
rent,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured  or  damaged  ;  to 
restore  to  tho  original  state;   to  put  into  repair, 
shape,  or  order  again ;  to  patch  tip. 

"He  saw  James  the  son  of  Zebedrfe,  nnd  John  his 
brother,  who  also  were  in  the  ship  rnrntliiiu  their  nets." 
— Mark  i.  19. 

3.  To  set  right;  to  amend  or  repair  what  is  amiss. 
"That's  u  fault  that  water  will  mend."—  Shakesp. .-  Com- 
edy of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  amend;    to  make    better;    to  improve;  to 
alter  for  the  better ;  to  ameliorate ;  to  correct. 

"  A  man  I  Ralle  the  make,  richely  for  to  lyue, 
Or  my  Chefe  Justice,  the  lawes  to  iu<'u<<  and  right." 
Hubert  de  Hrunne,  p.  69. 

5.  To  advance,  to  further,  to  improve. 

6.  To  add  to,  to  increase. 

7.  To  increase,  to  quicken,  to  accelerate. 

"  Judgment,  however  tardy,  mend*  her  pace, 
When  obstinacy  once  has  conq uer'd  grace." 

Cowper:  expostulation,  785. 

*8.  To  adjust,  to  set  right. 

"  He  will  mend  the  ruff  and  sing." — Shakesp.:  All's  MVH 
that  Ends  Well,  iii.  2. 

*9.  To  improve  upon. 

"We'll  mend  our  dinner  here." — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of 
Errors,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become    better;  to  im- 
prove, to  amend. 

"What  think  you  of  this  fool?  Doth  he  not  mend/"— 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Ifight,  i.  6. 

•mend,  ».  [MEND,  w.]  An  amendment ;  a  correc- 
tion, a  remedy. 

"  If  she  be  fair, 'tis  the  better  for  her;  an  she  be  not. 
she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands." — Shakesp.:  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

*mend-a-ble,«.  [Eng.  mend ;  -able.}  That  can 
bo  mended,  corrected,  or  improved.  Capable  of  im- 
provement or  amendment. 

"  Diligently  refourme  and  amende  in  such  as  are  mend- 
able."— Sir  T.  More:  Wurks,  p.  926. 

men-da  -Clous,  a.  [Lat.  mendajc  (genit.  menda- 
ci's)  =  lyiug;  mentior=to  lie ;  Ital.  mendaciu,  men- 
dace.]  Lying;  given  to  falsehood ;  false. 

men-da'  cious-ljf,  adt>.  [Eug.  mendacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  mendacious  or  lying  manner. 

men  da  clous  ness,  «.  [English  mendacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  mendacious  or  lying; 
mendacity,  lying. 

"  It  is  one  long  record  of  ambition,  rapacity,  menda- 
cioitsness,  and  crime."— Brif.  Quarterly  Keview,  vol.  Ivii., 

men  da9  -I-tJ1,  «.  [Lat.  nifndacitas,  from  men- 
li'i.r  (genit.  t»«nduci«)=lying;  Ital.  &  Sp.  «<< •«- 
dacia.] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  lying;  a  disposition  to  lie 
or  deceive ;  habitual  lying. 

"Indeed  in  him  mendacity  was  almost  a  disease." — Ma- 
canlay:  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 


Z.  A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

"In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  menoao/fiVn; 
for  the  commandment  forbid  not  to  touch  the  fruit."— 
Browne. 

men   dee,  men   di, s.  [Mahratta,  Bengalee,  &c.J 

Sot. :  An  Indian  name  for  henna  (Latosonia  alba). 

mend  er,  «.  [Eng.  mend;  -er.]  One  who  mends, 
repairs,  or  improves. 

"A  trade  that  I  may  use  with  a  ufe  conscience;  a 
mender  of  bad  soles." — Shake*i<..  Julius  CYraar,  i.  1. 

'men    dl  ant,  s.    [Fr.]    A  beggar,  a  mendicant. 

m8n  -dl  can-9yc,  «.  [English  mendican(t) ;  -CH.  \ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mendicant ;  the  con- 
dition of  a  beggar;  beggary,  begging. 

"It  was  not  necessary  that  the  men  should  be  taught 
the  trade  of  metdtcancy,  which  many  of  their  class  are 
too  ready  to  learn.*'— Ltindon  Times. 

mgn -dl-cant,  «.  &s.  [Lat.  mendicant,  pr.  par. 
of  rnendico=io  beg;  miruii>w!=beggarly,  poor;  Ital. 
mendicante;  Sp.  mendiyante.] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1*  Begging;  given  to  begging. 

"And  but  for  that  whatever  he  may  vaunt. 
Who  knows  a  monk  had  been  mendicant." 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  v. 

2.  Reduced  to  beggary ;  bogging. 
B.  As  subst.:    A  beggar;   one   who    begs    alms; 
specif,  a   member  of  a  mendicant  order   or  fra- 
ternity ;  a  mendicant  friar. 

"  She  from  her  chest  of  meal 
Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 
Of  this  old  mendicant." 

tt'ordsteorth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

Mendicant  Friars,  ».  pi.  [MENDICANT  OKDEBS.] 

Mendicant  Orders,  «.  pi. 

Eccles.  tt  Church  Hist.:  Monastic  orders,  which, 
by  their  rule,  wore  forbidden  to  acquire  lauded 
property  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  alms,  in  many  instances  in  their 
early  history,  and  in  some  cases  even  now,  in  some 
countries  under  tho  Roman  obedience,  actually 
gathered  by  begging.  They  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  at  first  consisted  of  the  Carmelites, 
tile  Dominicans,  and  tho  Franciscans.  In  tho  latter 
half  of  tho  century  tho  Augustinians  became  a 
mendicant  order,  and  the  Servites  were  recognized 
by  Pope  Innocent  VIII 
order.  Hallam  notes 

first  were  received  wit __  _,. _.   _ 

whoso  religious  zeal  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
their  opinion  of  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
of  their  pastors.  It  is  noticeable  that  tho  supine- 
ness  and  corruption  which  thoy  Imputed  to  the 
secular  clergy  came,  in  time,  to  bo  imputed  to  them 
also. 

'men  dl  cate,  r.  i.  [Lat.  mendicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mendico=  to  beg.  ]  To  beg ;  to  ask  alma. 

•men  dlca- tion,  «.  [Latin  mendicatio.  from 
mendtcntu*,  pa.  par.  of  mendico^to  bog.]  The  act, 
practice,  or  habit  of  begging. 

*m£n-dl9  -I  ence,  s.  [MENDICANT.]  Begging, 
mendicancy. 

"  There  hath  been  great  discord    .    .    . 
Upon  the  estate  of  mendicience." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rose. 

men-dl9  -I-tjf,  *men-dlc-l-te, «.  [Fr.  mendicitt, 
from  Lat.  mendicitwi,  from  mendicus  =  beggarly, 
poor;  Ital.  mendicitH;  Sp.  mendicidad.]  The  act 
or  state  of  begging ;  mendicancy. 

"  For  richesse  nnd  mendicities 
Ben  cleped  two  extremities." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rose. 

men  -dlp-Ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
first  found,  Mendip  Hills;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Oer. 
mendtpit.] 

tlin.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in  ' 
masses  with  a  fibrous,  and  sometimes  radiated 
structure.  Hardness,  2'5-3;  specific  gravity,  7-7'l; 
luster,  sub-adamantine;  color,  white,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow  or  red;  streak,  white.  Composition: 
Chloride  of  lead,  38'4;  oxide  of  lead,  61-6=100:for- 
mula,  PbCl-(-2Pbp.  A  rare  mineral,  after  the  Eng- 
lish locality,  having  been  met  with  only  in  small 
amount  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia. 

•mend  -ment,  s.  [A  contr.of  amendment  (q.  v.).] 
Amendment. 

"  By  that  mendment  nothing  else  he  meant 
But  to  be  king,  to  that  mark  was  he  bent." 

Sackrille.-  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  356. 

men    dole,  s.    [Cf.  Fr.  mendole.] 

ZoOl.:  Tho  cockerel. 

•mSn'-dose,  a.  [Lat.  mendosus.~]  False,  spuri- 
ous. 

men  do  -z ite,  s.  [After  the  place  where  found, 
Mendoza,  River  Plate,  South  America ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.);  named  by  Dana.] 

Min.:  A  white  fibrous  mineral,  having  resem-. 
blauce  to  fibrous  gypsum,  but  harder.  Hardness,  3; 


, 

by  Pope  Innocent  VIII. .in  1487, as  a  fifth  mendicant 
order.  Hallam  notes  that  these  now  preachers  at 
first  were  received  with  approbation  by  the  laity, 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


mends 
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menobranchidae 


specific  gravity,  TS8.    It  is  a  soda-alum,  the  com-       2.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  servant* ;  servile,    a  ternary  scries  or  in  binary  row.-. ;  petals  generally 
|M>-ition  Ix-itik':  Sulphuric  acid.  38'3:  aluminii.  II'T ;    low,  mean,  smaller  than  the  sepals,  six,  or  in  a  binary  or  single 

«*••   "S.»?<*r-   «'! formula,     NaOSOj+  ••  To  their  hou»  three  baron,  bold  .  s;    stamens    as    many  as  the  petals  or  more 


3O»  H22HO. 

meiids,  *.  pi.    [  MEND,  ».}  Ameuds,  satisfaction, 
remedi. 

"We  wad  hne  keepit  It   ID  mind  moiiy  a  day  till  we  got 
ime  mtndi  for  ft." — Soott:  Black  Dwarf,  ch.  ii. 


men  £  ghin  Ite,  «.  [Named  after  Prof.  Meue 
ghini  of  Put ;  suff.  -ite  (Win.).] 

Mia.:  A  mineral  occurring  iu  very  slender  crvs- 
tals  of  a  prismatic  habit,  and  also  fibrous.  Crys- 
tallization, orthorhombic.  Hardness,  2*5;  specific 
gravity,  6'339;  luster,  bright,  metallic ;  color,  load- 


To  their  house  three  baron»  bold 
Must  menial  service  do." 

Soot/.-  Mnrmirin.  ii.  13. 

B.  At  lulal.:  A  retainer;  one  of  a  body  of  serv- 
vants  ;  a  domestic  servant. 

"That  all  might  mark— knight,  mental,  high,  and  low." 
Cuiapfr:  Ilupt,  312. 

Me'n  iere,  .•..    [Fr.  The  name  of  a  noted  I>|I.VM* 
ciaii.J    (See  compound,  i 

M^nlere  s  disease,  «. 

I'utltul. :  \  disease  of  the  circular  canal  of  the 


B*«*  *  *lj  ,  u  utNT  ,    BUBUHi     "I  IK'll  ,  Illulrtult  ,    UWUCi    A0BU- 

gray.    ( 'omposition.    According  to  Bechi,  sulpjiur,    ear,  often  resulting  in  incoordination  of  movement, 
17'52;  antimony,  MW;  lead.  S'.i-i;!  ;  copper,  3'54;  iron,    and  always  characterized  by  vertigo  and  deafness. 
0'35=9Sr9().    Found,  associated  with  galena,  bonlan- 
gerite,  jamesonite.  Ac.,  at  Bottino,  near  Serravezza, 
Tuscany. 
•rnSn  -Sid,  a.    [MENALD.] 


•men  -6   vl- 


•mSn  lid,  a. 

mSn  -Il-Ite,  ».    [From   the  place  where  found, 
Menil-montaut,  Paris;  suff.  -it'  (J/in.).] 
iH*.:  A  variety  of  ..pal  i'q.  v.j,  occurring  in  con- 


numerous,  distinct  or  monadelphous;  ovules  three 
or  six;  fruit,  usually  fleshy  (!rupes,  containing  a 
single  one-celled  nut ;  seed  one,  enveloped  in  a  mem- 
branaceous  integument.  Found  climbing  among 
t  rees  in  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  America.  The  order 
i-  divided  into  six  tribes:  (1)  Heteroclinea?,  (2) 
Anomospermoie,  (3)  Tiliocorew,  (4)  Leptogoueo, 
with  the  sub-tribes  Kleutharrhenen-  anil  Cissam- 
pelideiv,  (5)  Platygonea?,  (6)  Pachygonen*.  (I.iiid- 
l<-i/. }  Known  genera  6u,  species  about  350.  (Treat. 
o/Bot.) 

men  I  sper   mad,   tt     [Mod.   Lat.   mett&perm- 

Ji<it.  (pi.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  or- 
der MenispermacesB  (q.  T.). 

men  I  sp«r   mal,    a.     [Mod.   Lat.   menigperm- 
(um);  Eng.  suff.  -a/. J 
But.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  genus  Menispormam 


„  .  .    .,  . 

r.™"1  Mcuevia,  the  Koraan    cretiouary  forms  (tuberose  or  roniform).  in  an  argil-    or  the  order  Meuisnermacetp  (q.  T.). 
lac«,u.Kl,ale.    It  is  ,„,„,,«,.,  and  of  a  dull-grayish 


new,  tho  old  British  name.  ]    Of  or  belonging  to  St. 
David's. 


Menevian-beds,  Henevian-rocks,  .«.  /-/. 

Certain  very  nucieut  rocks  found  near  St. 
David's  in  South  Wales,  and  near  Dolgelly  and 
Maontwr  in  North  Wales.  They  contain  more  than 
fifty  species  of  fossils.  One  of  the  chief  is  a  large 
trilobite,  nearly  two  feet  long  called  ParadoxiiU-n 
davidis.  The  Menevian-bedx  seem  co-extensive 
with  Etage  ('  of  Barraude's  Primordial  zone  and 
some  beds  in  Sweden. 

•menge,  *mlnge,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  mengan=ta  mix;    h  •£ 
Dut.  mengen;  O.  Kris,  mrugia:  Icel.  menga;  Ger. 
mengen,]    To  mingle,  to  mix.    [  MlNOLE.J 

"The  busy  bee,  her  honey  now  she  mtngs." 

Surrey:  Deitoript.  t>f  Spring. 

men  Site.  ».  (Named  after  Menge,  the  discov- 
erer; sun.  -He  (Min.)  ;  Her.  nwnyit.] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  An  ortliorhombic  mineral  found  in  short 
prisms,  frequently  terminated  by  four-sided  pyr- 
amids. Hardness,  5-5'5;  specific  gravity,  5'4»<; 
luster,  sub-metallic,  splendent  ;  color,  iron-black  ; 


to  grayish-brown  color. 

me  nln   ge  al,  a.    [MEXISGES.]    Of  or  pertain- 
in«  to  the  .iieniiiKes  (q.  v.). 

meningeal-artery,  >. 


menispermal-alliance,   .1.    ( MKNISFERMALES.) 
men  I  sper  ma    leg.  «.  pi.    [Mod.    Lat.  mtnu- 
perm(um) ;  Lat.  masc.  and  fern.  ul.  adj.  suff.  -ate*.] 
/.'"/.;  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogons,  consist  ing 
of  those  with  monodichlamydeous  (lowers,  superior 

Anal. :  The  largest  of  the  branches  given  off  by  Disunited  carpels,  and  an  embryo  surrounded  by 
the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  enters  the  cranium  abundant  albumen.  It  contains  six  orders:  Mom- 
by  tho  spinal  foramen,  and  distributes  its  branches  miacew,  Atuerospermacoee,  Myristicacoa-,  Lardiza- 
cnicHy  to  the  durti-maler.  t lalaeea-. Schizaudraceee, and  Meuispermaceie  (q.v.). 

meningeal- vessels,  8.  pi.  men  i  sper   mate,  subst.    [Modern  Latin  menit- 

mij:  The  vessels  of  tho  membranes  of  the    P<-rm(v,m) ;  Eng.  suff.  -at, :  | 


me  nln  gea,  >.  pi.  [Gr.  mining*  (genit.  mining- 
yo*)  =  n  membrane.] 

Ana/. :  (Sec  extract.) 

"  The  cerebro-spinal  center  is  enclosed  in  certain  mem- 
branes or  ,/<.  IM  «;/.-.  which  are  three  in  number— the  dura- 
mater,  the  /inn-limn.!,  and  the  pia-mat«r." — Tudd  and 
B'xcman:  rhi/'t"l.  Anal.,  i.  249. 

men  In  gi  tls,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mening(e»);  suff. 
-iliK.  I 

Tho  term  applied  by  Herpin  to  the  in- 


A  salt  of  menispermic  acid. 

men  I  spgr  mlc,  a.  [English  menitperm({ne) ; 
•if,}  Contained  iu  or  derived  from  meuispermum 
(q.  v.). 

menlspermic-acld,  a. 

Chem.:  A  doubtful  acid,  said  by  Boullay  to  exist 
in  the  seeds  of  inenitpermum  cocculun.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  crystalline,  tasteless,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  ami  capable  of  forming  crystallizable 
salts  with  alkalies. 

Is  per   mine,    .-•.     [Modern   Latin    menu- 


, 

streak,  chestnut-brown.     Composition :  According    flammation  of  tho  membranes  enveloping  the  brain.  .  ,     . 

tod.  Rose,  zirconia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  titanic  acid.    Acute  simple  meningitis  as  a  rule  involves  the  mem-    Pe"«vumK  isug.  sun.  -me  (Lliem.).i 

_     I'llfm..     V   IKXl  1->iN  *->•;.         All     alKalOKI      discov 


Found  embedded  in  albito  in  granite  veins  iuiln 
I  Imeii  Mountains,  Orenburg,  Russia. 


extensively,  but  is  more  marked   ovor  the 
convexity  of  tho  cerobral  hemisphere  than  at  tho 


rji**-^.     An  alkaloid    discovered  by 
ouorbc  iu  the  seeds  of  Menispermum 


It  crystallizes  in    prisms,  insoluble  in 


annual  yield  exceeding  that  of   the  whale    from      ,  — ; .-—•• 

American  fisheries.    The  refuse  of  the  oil-factories  tuo  '"""  of  "  mem -ens. 
supplies  a  material  valuable  for  artificial  manures.        men  Is  $1-6  -SB,  x. 
menhaden-oll, «. 


m8  nls   cal,  a.   [  MENISCUS.]  Pertaining  to  or  of 
[Mod.  Lat.  menuci(urn) ; 


Chem.:  An  oil  obtained  from  a  species  of  her- 
ring, Aloia  menhivlen.    When  distilled  with  excess    ° 
of  lime,  it  yields  not  less  than  sixteen  volatile  hydro-       me  nls    9!  um 
carbons.  cu»  (q.  v.J.1 

mSn   hlr,  «.    [Gael.  4  Wei.  maen  =  a  stone,  and       #of.:  "" 


Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Miff, 
Bot.:  Asut>-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns  wilh- 


, «.    [Dimin.  of  Mod.  Lat.  menis- 


Known  species  two,  one  American,  the  other 
Asiatic. 

*mSn  I  vSr,  s.    [MIXIVEB.] 

MSn   kar,  «.    [Corrupted  Arabic  (T).] 

Attron.:  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation  Cetus. 
('ailed  also  Alpha  Ceti. 

Men   n6n  Ite,  a.  &  ».    [See  def.  B.] 


A.  At  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
described  under  B. 


typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  .Ucii/.«- 

. _-„_..                                                                             riecK.    Thosori  arc  reniform,  seated  on  tho  backsof  soct 

Archatol.  it  Anthrop.  (pi.):  Tall  stones;  the  last    the  transverse  vetmlos,  tho  veins  pinnate,  annsto-  "The  students   receive  theological    instruction  In  a 

of  the  classes  into  which  Megalithic  monuments  are    naosiug.    (Griffith  and  Henfrey.)  room  containing  the  library,  over  the  .v,nn,,niir  chapel." 

usually    divided.    They  arc    found    singly  and    in       mS  nls -Cold,  a.    [Or.  mcnMos=  a  little  moon,  -*-*""'0"*  *  SI™'- O/-"»P.  Bit.  and  £cc(«.  Lit.,  vl.  »6. 
(troups^  rough  ^and  unliewn,  aud^  sculptnrodjind    and  eido8=form,  appearance.]    Having  tin' form  or 


and  Major  AusU-n  thus  accounts  for  their  creation  : 


B.  At  subttantive : 

Ecclet.  <t  Church  HM.   (pi.):   The  followers  of 
Menuo  Simons  (1492-1559),  a  priest  at  Witmarsum, 


s  convex  on  one  side  and  concave 


moon  ;  '"  Friosland,  who  resigned  his  position  from  religi- 
c"is  convictions.  His  teaching  was  ascetic  rather 
than  dogmatiCj  except  that  he  was  autipp<lobap- 


.'tod.'fi.nd  tiiem  from  the  rain.'or.'more    ""  'he  rest,  and  from  these  exhorters  elih>rs  were 
,  from  tlieordure  of  birds.  selected  to  administer  the,  sacraments.    The  Mi  n 


i  "    especially,  from  tlieordure  of  birds.  selected  to  administer  the  sacraments.    Tho  Men- 

Irom  tlie  ex-       3  ZolU.:  A  term  applied  t4i  an  organ  of  doubtful  noniti'S  spread  over  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland. 

function  iu  Echinorhyuchus.     (lluj-ti'ii.)  '•"<'  even  to  France.    Their  chief  home  now  is  in 

t  the  menhir,  from  .  r\fivvi.w  1  "'"   United    States   and    Canada.    There   ai 

•  h  tutor ir    rmriiinii     urliun  III C LI    ISC.  .S.  .il  I N  N(  )\\  .  ,  .  •  .  ,-..,.  t 


Fe 

men 
tract : 

"necan  trace  back  the  history  ...   ...0  „,.„,,,,*  n,,iu 

historic  Christiun  times  to   non-historic  regions   when         men-186,  «.     fMlXXOW.J  (ierim 

these    rode  .tone  pillars    jrilh  or  without   -till    r,,d«r        »men  1  SOU,  'men  i  SOUU,  «.    [O.  Fr.  meninon.]    Russia 

inscriptions,  were   gradually  •upsjrwdlng    the   earthen     The  dvseuterv 

tumuli  as  a  record  of  the  di-nd  "     rrrauiaiin.-  llmlr  st,nu 

.i/,,,,i,m«n/«,  p.  M.  mSn-I-Spgr  ma    96  83,   a.     [Mod.   Latin  mcni*- 

me  -nl  al,  *mel-ne-al,  *mey  ne  al, ...  A  ,ul,»t.   P"»'(«'«> .  !-«'.  f-m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -,„•,,, •  \ 

[Middle  English   m.-in.;  ,„.•„ •«,-»«»,  Ac. ;  -oj.)    ge*"'"'-  Meinsperinads,  an  order  of  Dichnotis>xo- 

me 
bM 


. 
Menn,,nite    colonies    i,,    South.,  n 


"Th»-  Mi-nniinit?*  of  Holland  have  passed  through  an 
Interesting  and  progressive  history.  — £wci/r.  llril.  .•  I 
»th),  ivi  12. 

men  6  bran   chi  da, 


.,..,. 


Int.:  Menisi.ermads.an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo-  men  6  bran    chl  dSB,  K.  pi.    (Mod.  Lat.  IHCHO- 

:is,  alliance   Menispermales.     It   consists  of  sar-  bntnch(ut) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -iV/,r.  ] 

ntncoous  shrubs,  with  alternate,  generally  entire  ZvOl.:  A  provisional  family  of  tailed  amphibians, 

— „„.                                                                   ,,-ave,.    reticulated    and   often  palminerved.    The  lob-order  Ichthroiilea,  group   Pereunibranchiata 

•I.  Belonging  or  pertaiuiug  to  a  retinue  or  train    wood  develop*  only  on  one  side  of  the  pith.    Flow-  It   wa-  ..reeled  for  the  n-reption  ..f  tin-  |K,.-,lil.. 

torvants;  Bervmg. era  small,  in  racemes,  generally  dioecious ;  sepals  in  genus  Menobranchug  (q.  v.). 

Ate, 


or. 


fat,     fare,     amidst, 
wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    tntre;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     OB  =  *; 


marine;    go, 
ey      a.       qu  ^ 


pot, 
kw. 


menobranchus 
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mentha 


men  6  bran  -chus, *.  [Gr.  j«ewi=to  remain,  to 
bn  unchanged,  and  Lat.  6ranc/n'ce=the  gills  of  a 
fish;  branchia  (q.  v.).J 

Zitol.:  A  genus  of  tailed  amphibians,  of  the  group 
Perennibranchiata.  Although  these  animals  have 
received  generic  distinction.it  is  by  no  moans  cer- 
tain that  they  aro  not  either  tho  larva?  or  the  imma- 
ture condition  of  an  amblystomo,  Batrachoceps. 
Venobranchus  lateralix\*  from  the  Mississippi. and 
M.  piinctatun  from  tho  lake  district  of  North 
America.  Dusky  ash  gray,  with  dark  spots,  a  dark 
streak  from  tho  snout  over  the  eyes ;  branchiae  throe 
on  each  side,  of  bright  crimson.  Extremities  four- 
cleft,  without  claws.  Erroneously  reputed  poison- 
ous. 

men  6  16   &I  urn,  «.    [MENOLOOV.] 

mS  n6l'  o"-gy\  «.  [Gr.  mfnologion,  from  men  =  a 
month,  and  logos=&  discourse,  a  word.] 

1.  Ord.Luna.:  A  register  of  months. 

-.  (f reek  Church:  A  martyrology  or  calendar  of 
the  lives  of  tho  saints  for  each  day  in  tho  year. 

men  6  pause,  K.  [<!r.  /nc»=tho  month;  pauein 
=  to  ceaso.T 

Phys.:  The  natural  cessation  of  tho  menses  in 
women  —  a  condition  occurring  usually  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

mSn  6-p6  ma,  «.  [Gr.  meno=to  remain,  to  bo 
Unchanged,  and  jjo/na=a  lid.  a  covor.J 

Zool.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Monopom- 
idee(q.v.).  It  contains  but  a  singlo  genus,  Aferau- 
pomaalleghaniensis,  popularly  known  as  tho  Hell- 
bonder.  Found  in  thoAlleghany  and  itst  tributaries. 
Length,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches;  pale 
•late-color,  mottled  with  dusky  tints.  Tho  neck 
has  a  single  gill-cleft  on  each  side.  The  fore-limbs 
are  short,  thick,  and  fringed.  There  are  four  fin- 
gers and  five  webbed  toes.  It  is  carnivorous  and 
very  voracious,  feeding  ou  fish,  mollusks,  and 
worms. 

mSn  -6-p6me,  «.  [MENOPOMA.]  Any  individual 
of  the  gonus  Mouopoma  (q.  v.). 

m6n-6  p6m  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  meno- 
pom(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  family  of  tailed  amphibians,  sub-order 
Ichthyoidoa,  group  Doretromata.    It  contains  tho 
genera   Mouopoma  (q.  v.)  and  Sieboldia  (Crypto- 
branchns). 

2.  Palir.ont.:   The   large   salamander   originally 
described  as  Hpmodilui'n  testis  is  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  this  family. 

mSn-or  rha  -gl  a,  »•  [Or.  men  (genit.  m<~no»)  = 
a  month,  and  rhegnvmi=to  burst  fortli,  to  flow.] 

I'li/rs. :  Tho  flow  of  tho  menses ;  menstruation,  t  ro- 
quently  used  synonymously  witli  uterino  ha»mor- 
rhatie,  or  to  denote  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menses. 

"  I  -ta-sls,  men  os  ta   tion,  s.    [Gr.  men 
nuit.  »i(!noi)=a  month,  and  staais=Bi  standing.] 
STASIS.  | 
Phiisiology : 

1.  The  retention  of  the  mouses  and  their  accumu- 
lation in  tho  uterus. 

2.  Tho  acuto  pain  which  sometimes  precedes  each 
appearance  of  the  mouses,  presumably  caused  by 
the  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  uterus. 

men-os-ta'-tion, «.    [MENOSTASIS.] 

men  -5w,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

menow-weed,  a. 

Bot. :  Buellia  tuberosa. 

men    sa,  s.    [Lat.]    A  table. 

H  *A  merwa  et  toro : 

Law:  (Lit.,  from  board  and  bod.)  A  phrase  ap- 
plied to  a  kind  of  divorco effected  by  tho  sentence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  by  which  the  parties  were 
separated,  but  tho  marriage  relation  itself  was  not 
dissolved.  It  is  now  superseded  by  a  judicial  sepa- 
ration. [BED,  8.,  II.  1;  SEPABATIOS.] 

'mSn'-sal  (1),  «.  [Lat.  mensalis,  from  mensa= 
a  table.]  Belonging  to  tho  table;  transacted  at 
table. 

mensal-church,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Prior  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  when  the  reve- 
nue of  a  popish  bishopric  arose  from  the  annexation  of 
parish  church,  those  allotted  to  the  bishop  himself  were 
<-ull"(l  mctt.sn(  churches,  as  furnishing  his  table." — A/ri  'li <i- 
1,.,-k  ,\-  .•-(,.,,,,/:  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  vi.  99. 

*men'-sal  (2),  adj.  [Latin  mensis  =  a  month.] 
Occurring  once  a  month  ;  monthly. 

mense,  s.  [Icel.  men*fca=hnmanity,  from  menxkr 
=  human;  man  =  a  man.]  Manners,  moderation. 
(Scotch.) 

••  Hut  we  hae  ntense  and  discretion,  and  are  moderate  of 
our  mouths." — Scutt:  Hob  Koy,  ch.  vi. 

*mense,ti.  t.    [MENSE,  «.]  Tograce.   [MENSK.S.] 


'V 
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mense  f  ul,*menske  ful,  *mensk  ful, «.  [Icc-1. 
menttka  —  humanity,  and  Lug.  full.]  Mannerly, 
modest,  noble,  higli-mindod. 

"It's  a  mair  menffu'  and  thrifty  dress."— Scuff.-  Otft 
Mortality,  ch.  vi. 

miSuse    iSss,  (i.     [Bug.  mense;  -less.]     Ill-bred, 

rude,  impudent. 

men    ses,  s.pl.   [Lat.=months.]   [CATAMENIA.] 
*mensk,  'menske,  *mennesc,  menniske,  a.  A  .-. 

[A. S.  mennite ,'  Icel. menskr, from man=man (q. v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  Human. 

B.  Assubst.:  Dignity,  honor. 

"mensk,  'menske,  f.  t.  IMEXSK,  a.]  To  dignify, 
to  honor,  to  grace. 

men  stru  al,  a.  [Lat.  menstrualis  =  monthly, 
menstrual,  from  niensis=i\  mouth;  Fr.  menstrual; 
Ital.  mensuale;  Sp. mensual,] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Recurring  or  occurring  once  a  month ;  monthly ; 
done  or  completed  in  a  month. 

'-.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 

"  The  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters  may 
hinder  the  incorporation  as  well  as  the  dissents  of  the 
metals  themselves." — Bacon:  Physiological  Remains. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  Recurring  once  a  month;  performing 
a  revolution  or  completing  a  period  in  a  month. 

2.  Bot. :  Lasting^  for  a  month. 

3.  l/>  i/.:    Pertaining  to  tho  menses  of  women; 
menstruous. 

menstrual-climacteric, «. 

Physiol. :  Tho  time  when  the  menses  cease.  This 
is  usually  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  forty- 
eight,  though  fever,  or  oi  her  diseases,  may  make  it 
much  earlier. 

+men  stru  ant,  a.  [Lat.  inenstruans,  pr.  par.  of 
menstrua—  to  have  a  monthly  term;  menstruus= 
monthly.)  Subject  to  monthly  fluxes. 

"That  women  are  inenstrutint,  and  men  pubescent  at 
the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a  punctual  truth."— 
Browne:  Vitlutir  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  zii. 

men  stru  ate,  a,  [Lat.  menstruatus,  pa.  par.  of 
memtruo.}  Monstruous.  [MENSTRUANT.J 

men  stru  ate,  v.  I.  [MEXSTKUATE,  a.]  To  dis- 
charge tho  menses. 

men  stru  a  -tion,  «.    [MENSTKOATE,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  period  of  menstruating. 
II.  Physiology : 

1.  Human:  A  sanguineous  flow  from  tho  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  regularly  returning  once  a 
month.     [Etym.J     It  generally   begins  about  tho 
fifteenth    year,    indicating   pubescence,    and    ter- 
minates about  tho  forty-fifth.    It  is  sometimes  pro- 
longed, but  cases  are  rare  in  which  women  above 
fifty  years  have  borne  children.    There  is,  as  a  rule, 
no  menstrual  flow  during  pregnancy  and  lactation. 
The  disoasps  incidontal  to  tiie  woman  as  a  result  of 
menstruation  aro  numerous,  the  chief  being  men- 
orrhagia  and  dysmenorrhoea. 

2.  Animal:  A  similar  flow  of  blood  from  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  uterus  of  oviparous  animals. 
It  generally   recurs   once   a  year,  usually  in  tho 
spring,  though  in  the  case  of  some  animals  from 
two  to  six  times.    In  those  that  have  undergone  a 
change  by  domestication,  as  dogs  and  cats,  tho  re- 
currence is  usually  irregular,  depending  upon  vari- 
ous circumstances,  as  diet,  temperature,  Ac. 

*mSn  -strue,  s.    [MESSTRUOUS.]    The  menses. 
men    stru  ous,  a.   [Lat.  menstruus,  from  mensi» 
—  n.  month  ;  Fr.  memttrueujc.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  menstruation. 

2.  Pertaining  toorconnocted-with  the  menses. 
II.  Bot. :  Lasting  for  a  month. 

men  -stru-um,  «.  [Lat.  The  term  was  probably 
derived  from  some  notion  of  tho  old  chemists  about 
the  influence  of  the  moon  in  the  preparation  of 
dissolvents.]  Any  fluid  or  subtilized  substance 
which  dissolves  a  solid ;  a  solvent. 

men  su  ra  bU'-l-tjf  (S  as  sh),  «.  [Fr.  mentnira- 
bilitf,  from  we»Jii<raW?=mensurable  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mensurable. 

men'-SU-ra-ble  (sassh),a.  [Lat. mensurabilis, 
from  mensuro=to  measure;  mensura=&  measure; 
Fr. &Sp. mensurable;  Ital. mensurabile.]  Thatmay 
or  can  be  measured ;  capable  of  being  measured ; 
measurable. 

men  su  ra  ble-ness  (B  as  sh),  «.  [Eng.  men- 
surable;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  men- 
surable ;  mensurabiiity. 

men  s\i  ral  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Latin  mensuralis, 
from  me)witra=a  measure.]  Pertainingor  relating 
to  measure  or  measurement. 


mSn  -su-rate  (s  as  sh),  r.  t.  [Lat.  metuturattu, 
pa.  par.  of  me nnuro= to  measure ;  men*vra=»  nioas- 
uro.]  To  measure ;  to  take  the  dimensions  of. 

men  SU-ra  -tion  (8  as  Sh),  «:  [Lat.  mensuratio, 
from  mrnsuratus, pa.  par.of  mensuro=to  measure.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  practice  of  measuring 
or  taking  the  dimensions  of  anything;  measure- 
ment. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  That  branch  of  applied  geometry  which 
gives  the  rules  for  finding  the  lengths  of  lines,  the 
areas  of  surfaces,  and  the  volumes  of  solids. 

2.  Med. :  A  means  for  exploring  the  state  of  the 
thoracic  and  other  cavities.    It  consists  in  a  com- 
parative measurement  of  eacli  side  of  tho  chost  by 
means  of  a  ribbon  extended  from  the  median  lino 
of  the  sternum  to  the  spine.    Effusion  or  cessation 
of  a  portion  of  a  lung  to  perform  respiratory  func- 
tions may  thus  be  detected.    [STETHOHETER.] 

inent,  suff.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  me.ntum.'}  A  com- 
mon sutlix,  denoting  an  act  or  result  of,  a  state,  an 
object  produced ;  as,  governmmr,  merriment. 

*ment,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MENOE.] 

men  tag  r  a,  s.  [A  hybrid  word  formed  on  anal- 
ogy with  podagra,  from  Lat.  mentum=the  chin, 
and  Gr.  agra  —  ti  catching,  hunting.] 

Pathol.:  A  species  of  skin-disease,  the  same  aa 
Tinea  sycosis.  [TINEA.] 

men  tal  (1),  *mSn'-tall,  a.  [Fr.  mental,  from 
Low  Lat.  mentalis,  from  Lat.  metis  (genit.  mentis) 
=  the  mind ;  Sp.  mental;  Ital.  mentale.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tho  mind ;  done  or  existing  in  the  mind ; 
intellectual. 

mental-alienation,  «.  Disorder  of  the  mind; 
madness,  insanity. 

mental-arithmetic, «.  Arithmetical  operations 
performed  mentally,  without  any  mechanical  aid 
such  as  paper  and  pencil. 

mental-reservation,  s. 

Moral  Theol.  <t  Ethics:  Restrict io  mentalis,  the 
using  words  in  a  sense  other  than  that  which  is  ob- 
vious and  which  the  speaker  knows  they  are  likely 
to  convey.  Tho  subject  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy. 
All  theologians  agree  in  tho  cardinal  doctrine,  it  is 
never  lawful  to  lie.  The  Roman  doctrine  is,  that 
the  reservation,  to  be  lawful,  must  be  of  such  a 
character  that  it  may  bo  perceived  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed:;  and,  even  when  mental  reser- 
vation is  permitted,  it  is  always  to  bo  used  with 
caution,  and  only  as  the  less  of  two  evils. 

men   tal  (2),  a.    [Lat.  »ienfum=the  chin.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin. 

mental-artery,  s. 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  artery^ 
issuing  at  tho  mental  foramen  to  be  distributed  cm 
tho  lower  lip. 

mental-foramen,  s. 

Anat.:  The  outer  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental 
canal.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  second  incisor  in 
tho  lower  jaw,  and  gives  passage  to  the  mental 
nerves  and  vessels. 

mental-fossa,  «. 

Anat.:  A  small  depression  in  the  lower  jaw  for 
tho  attachment  of  muscles. 

mental-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve.  It 
issues  by  tho  mental  foramen,  and  is  distributed  to 
tho  muscles  of  the  lower  lip. 

mental-prominence,  «. 

Anat. :  The  triangular  eminence  forming  the 
chin ;  a  feature  distinctive  of  the  human  skull. 

mental-spines,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  pairs  of  prominent  tubercules  placed 
close  together  in  the  body  of  the  mandible,  the 
upper  pair  giving  attachment  to  tho  genio-glossi, 
and  the  lower  pair  to  tho  genio-hyoid  muscles. 
(Quoin.) 

men  -tal,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  basket  made 
water-tight,  and  having  four  ropes  attached,  by 
which  two  men  lift  water  from  a  stream  or  cistern 
and  discharge  it  into  a  trench  for  irrigation. 

•mSh-tal'-I-t?,  «.  [Eng.  mental  (1),  a.;  -ity.] 
Mental  cast  or  habit. 

mSn  -tal-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  mental  (1)  ; -ly.]  In  the 
mind ;  intellectually ;  not  practically  or  externally, 
but  in  thought  or  meditation. 

men  -tha,  «.  [Lat.  mentha,  mfnta:  Gr.  minthe— 
mint.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Menthidw, 
the  tribe  Mouthoffs  and  perhaps  the  order  Lubiatflaor 
Lamiacese  (Labiates).  Tho  root  is  stoloniferons  and 
creeping,  the  flowers  small,  whorlod,  either  remote 
or  constituting  crowded  terminal  spikes  ;  calyx  five- 
toothed;  tube  of  the  corolla  short;  the  limb  cam- 
panulate,  four-lobod  ;  stamens  four,  equal.  About 


boil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    fell,     chorus,     Qhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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twenty-eight  species  known,  chiefly  from  the  North 
Temperate  /one.  Mi  aftm  rtra/M  is  the  S|warmint, 
from  which  are  made  Oil  of  Spearmint  and  Spear- 
mint Water.  M.  arveiuiiH,  dried  and  powdered,  is 
naed  in  India  as  a  dentifrice;  it  is  a  refrigerant,  a 
stomachic,  and  stops  vomiting.  Jf.  citrata  yields  a 
fragrant  oil  like  that  of  Hergamot.  M.pipi'rita  is 
Peppermint.  M.iiirniiii.  an  Indian  species,  has  tho 
same  odor  as  the  last ;  it  s  leaves  are  astringent.  SS. 
taJiya  is  grown  in  India  for  culinary  purposes  and 
for  it--  oil. 

menth   S  SB,  ».  pi.    [Lat.  mentha,  and  (cm.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -.  .1 .  | 
Sot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiates  or  Lamiaccip. 

men  thene,  >.  [Eug.  menth(ol) ;  -ene.] 
Chem.:  ('inllj..  A  hydrocarbon  produced  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  menthol.  It  is 
a  transparent  mobile  liquid,  having  an  agreeable 
odor.  Boiling  point,  ira  ;  specific  gravity.  '851  at 
21".  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  out  very  soluble  in  oil 
of  turpentine. 

menth    I  dse,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  mentha,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  snff.  -i,l,i  .  I 
Hut.:  A  family  of  Labiate  plants,  tribe  Menthcee 

(Q.T.). 

men  -th5l,    «.     [Latin    mi'nth(a),  and    English 

Chem.:  ("mH^O.  Menthylic  alcohol ;  camphorof 
peppermint.  A  crystalline  substance  deposited 
from  oil  of  peppermint  which  has  been  kept  for  a 
long  time.  It  forms  small,  white,  fragrant,  pris- 
matic crystals.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether  and  oils;  insoluble  in 
alkalies. 

menthol -cone.  «. 

J'ttarm.:  A  mixture  of  menthol  and  spermaceti, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  used  as  a  specific 
for  neuralgia,  Ac. 

men  -thjrl,  />.    [Lat.  mcnth(a),  and  Eng.  (»ii)|//.] 

Chem.:  C|MHr,.  The  radical  of  menthylic  alcohol, 
known  in  combination  as  acetate  of  menthyl, 

O,  a  highly  refractive  oil. 

_  men  thfl  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.men<hj/i,- -tc.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  menthol  (q.  v.). 

menthyllc-alcohol,  s.    [MENTHOL.] 
tmen  tl  cul   tu  ral,  adj.     [Latin  mtrw  (genit. 
•menti*)  =  tlio  mind,  and  cu/fura=culture,  improve- 
ment.]   Cultivating  or  improving  the  mind. 

men  tion,  »men-ci-on,  *men-cl-oun,  *men- 
tloun,  tt.  [Fr.  mention,  from  Lat.  tin  ntinni  ,n. 
accuB.  of  meni»«=a  mention.  From  the  same  root 
as  menu  (geuit.  mentift)  =  the  miud;  memini  =  to 
remember,  Ac. ;  Ital.  menzione;  Port,  menfao;  Sp. 
menciim.]  A  brief  or  concise  notice  of,  or  reference 
toanything  in  words  or  writing:  a  rur-ory  speak- 
ing of  anything:  a  directing  of  the  attention  to  a 
person  or  thing  by  simple  reference  to  or  naming 
without  a  particular  account  or  treatment.  (Used 
especially  m  the  phrase,  to  make  mention.) 

"Now,  the  in:- a  l  i,.i,  fof  God's  name]  is  vain,  when  it  i« 
useless."— Paley:  .Moral  I'hil.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  U. 

m^n  tion,  c.  /.  [MENTION,  8.]  To  make  men- 
tion of ;  to  name ;  to  ref or  to ;  to  speak  of. 

men  tion  a  Die,  a.  [English  mention;  -able.] 
That  may  orcau  be  mentioned ;  fit  to  bo  mentioned. 

*men  tl  tion,  s.  [Lat.  mentitio= lying;  mentior 
=to  speak  falsely,  to  lie.]  Lying,  falsehood. 
(Wharton.) 

•men  t6-.  pref.  [Lat.»ien<iim(2).J  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  chin. 

mento-hyoid,  a. 

Aunt.:   Connected  with  the  chin  and  the  hyoid 
bone.     There  is  a  mento-hyoid 
muscle. 


•mSn-t8r  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  mentor;  -ial.~\  Con- 
taining or  of  tho  nature  of  advice  or  counsel. 

men  turn,  ».  I  Lat.  -the  chin,  from  a  root,  men-, 
min-=to  project.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  basal  portion  of  the  labium  or 
lower  lip  in  insects. 

'2.  ZoOL:  Tho  anterior  and  inferior  mandible  of 
the  lower  jaw.  In  man  it  is  known  as  mcntmn 
prominulum,  on  account  of  the  mental  prominence 
(q.  v.)  ;  in  the  lower  mammals  it  is  called  mentum 
aosconilitum. 

3.  Dot.:  A  project  ion  caused  by  the  extension  of 
the  foot  of  the  column  in  some  orchids. 

ment  zel  I  a,  «.  [Named  after  C.  Montzel,  a 
botanical  author  of  Brandenburg.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Loasace«>,  tribe  Loasete.  They 
are  herbs,  with  orange  or  yellow  flowers.  The  root 
of  M-  /it:.*  lin  liiNiiidn,  a  Mexican  species,  is  said  to 
be  purgative. 

mg-nu',  ».  [Fr.]  A  list  of  the  dishes,  Ac.,  to  be 
served  at  a  dinner,  supper,  Ac.  ;  a  bill  of  faro. 

me  niir  a,  ».  [Or.  m«n«=the  moon,  a  crescent, 
and  ",/,-.»  a  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  geuus  of  Passerine  songless  birds  from 
Australia,  typical  of  tho  family  Menuridae.  or  the 
sub-family  Menurinee.  Three  species  are  known  : 
Menura  superba,  the  Lyre-bird;  M.  victories,  sep- 
arated from  the  former  by  Gould  (Proc.  ZoOl.Hoc., 
1862,  p.  23),  and  M.  alberti,  first  described  by  C.  L. 
Bonaparte  (Consp.  Avium,  i.  215). 

me  niir  I  dse,  ».  r>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  menur(a)  .-  Lat. 
fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -lace.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Passerine  songless  birds, 
containing  tho  single  genus  Monura  (q.  v.).  Mr. 
Selater  (Ibis,  1881).  p.  345)  forms  the  families  Me 
nuridee  and  Atrichiidee  into  a  group,  Pseudoscines 
(q.v.). 


men-to  meek  6  11-an,  a.  A  ». 
|KiiK.  ment(ril),  and  Mtckrlinn.\ 

Ji,  .In  adj.:  Belonging  to  tho 
chin  and  lower  jaw. 

B.  .-!«  Hitlntt.:  Tho  bony  and 
cartilagineoiis  substance  form- 
ing the  anti  rior extremity  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  some  animals. 

•mgn-tSn  -nie're,  «mSn  ton  - 
18re  ilasy),«.  [Fr.,froni  m.,,. 
Ion;  Lat.  mentum-  thechin.  | 

Old    .tnn.:    A    steel   gorget,  or 
defense  for  the  chin  anil  throat, 
aocured   to  the  Imsrinet  and  to 
thn  cuirass.    It  wag  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
small  door  for  breathing. 

m£n-tor,*.  (From  Mentor,  in  Homer,  the  wise 
counselor  of  Telemachus.J  A  monitor,  a  wise 
counselor  or  advi 


Montonniere. 


u  ri    nse,  «.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  menur(a)  ;  Lat. 
fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.\ 

Ornith.:  A  subfamily  of  Garrod's  Abnormal 
Acromyodian  Oscines.  It  contains  two  genera: 
Menura  anil  At  rich  ia.  (Prac.  ZoOl.SoC.,  1876,  p.  518.) 
[SCEUB-BIED.] 

mSn-y*  an  th8-»,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  meny- 
anth(en)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -€«.] 

Hot.:  A  tribe  of  Gcntianacea?,  differing  from  the 
typical  one,  Geutianea*,  by  having  the  corolla  indu- 
plicate. 

men  y  an  the§,  s.  [Said  to  bo  from  Gr.  men—  a 
montli,  and  I/M///O.S  a  flower,  because  it  continues  a 
month  or  because  it  excites  menstruation.  If  it 
could  be  derived  from  menyo—  to  disclose,  this 
would  account  for  the  y,  which  the  former  ety- 
mology does  not.] 

Bo*.:  Buckbean,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
MonyantbeiD  (q.  v.).  Calyx,  five-partite;  corolla, 
funnel-shaped,  fleshy,  the  segments  hairy  within  ; 
stamens,  four;  stigma,  two-lobed;  capsule,  one- 
colled,  two-valved,  the  valves  bearing  the  seeds  or 
parietal  placenta?  along  I  ir-ir  middle.  Only  known 
species,  Menyanthe*  trifoliata,  the  Buckbean  or 
Marshtrefoil,  lias  ternate,  stalked  loaves,  with  obo- 
yate.  obscurely-toothed  leaflets.  rT"om  the  sheath- 
ing base  of  tho  leaf-stalk  arises  a  flower-stalk. 
terminating  in  a  compound  raceme  or  thyrse  of 
many  white  flowers,  tipped  externally  with  red, 
and  beautifully  fringed  with  white  threads  within. 
The  rhizome  is  a  highly  valuable  tonic.  It  is  very 
bitter.  It  is  given  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  gout,  rheumatism,  scurvy,  dropsy,  herpes, 
and  worms,  and  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hops  in  making  beer. 

men  y  an  thin,  ».  [Mod.  Latin  menyanth(e»)  ; 
•t'n.J 

Chem.:  C^HseOjp  A  bitter  substance  isomeric 
with  pinipicrin,  discovered  in  buckbean  (Menyan- 
th*'8  trifoliata).  Itjs  obtained  as  a  nearly  colorless 
resinous  mass,  having  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  alkalies, 
and  insoluble  in  ether. 

men  y  an  thol,  s.  [English  menyanth(in),  and 
Lat.  ol(eum).'] 

Chem.  :  An  oily  body  obtained  by  distilling  meny- 
anthin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  heavy  and 
colorless,  smells  of  bitter  almond  oil,  and  has  a 
faint  acid  reaction. 

men  ylS,  men   zie.  mSn  -ye,  «.    [MEINT.] 
men  zl  e    §1  a,  «.   [Xamed  after  Archibald  Men- 

zies,  a  Scotch  botanist,  surgeon,  and  naturalist  to 

Vancouver's  expedition.  ] 
Bot.  :   A  genus  of  Ericacoie  (Heaths),  tribe  An- 

dromedidw.      Mrnzirsia  cuerutea  is  called  by  Sir 

.In-i-ph  H(H)ker  Phyllodoce  caerulea,  and  M.  polifo- 

lia,  Dubeocia  polifotia. 

Me  pbls  t6  phe   le  an.     Me  phis  to  phe   II 
an,  a.    [MKPiusTOPltKLKs.]    Resembling  the  char- 
acter of  Mephislopheles  in  Marlowe's  play  of  Dr. 
Faustus  ;  diabolical,  sardonic. 


Meph  Is-toph  e  les,  'MSph-Ia-  tdpn  -  1  -  Us, 
•Meph  Is  toph  i  lus,  ».  [Supposefl  to  be  a  cor- 
rnptioa  of  Gr.  Nephostfrtthelc*,  from  ncphos—a  cl<  mil  , 
and  p/u'Jeo=tolovo.]  Thonameof  a  familiar  spirit 
who  plays  a  principal  part  in  Marlowe's  play  of  Dr. 
Faustus. 

mS-phlt-Ic,  «mi-pWt  -Ick,  m8-phlt  -Ic-al, 
a.  [Latin  mephiticu*,  from  mephitis  =  mephitis 
(q.  T.)  ;  Fr.  mephitigue  ;  Ital.  A  8p.  mefttico.\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  mephitis;  offensive  U>  the  smell; 
foul,  noxious,  poisonous,  pestilential;  destructive 
of  life. 

me  phi    Us,  *.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  1.11,11.1.  :  A  foul,  offensive,  noxious,  or  pes- 
tilential exhalation  from  decomposing  substances, 
filth,  Ac. 

2.  ZoOl.:  Skunk,  an  American  genus  of  arctoid 
mammals,  family  Melidw  (q.v.),  remarkable  for  the 
power  of  ejecting   a    fetid   liquid    from   the  anal 
glands.     M  .  mephitica  is  the  Common  Skunk  ;  M  . 
putoriui,  the  Little  Striped  Skunk  (q.  v.)  ;  and  the 

U.  mapurt'io,  the  White-backed  Skunk  (q.  v.). 
[SKUNK.] 

*meph  -It  Ig.m,  «.  [Eng.  mephlt(is)  ;  -i»m.]  The 
same  as  MEPHITIS,  1. 

•mSra  Clous,  a.  [Lat.  mer«ciui=puro,  unmixed, 
from  wieru«=pure.]  Free  from  admixture  or  adul- 
teration, pure  ;  hence,  strong,  racy. 

Her'-ak,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Attron.:  A  fixed  star,  Greek  6  (Beta)  Uric*  M  a- 
joris. 

*m§r  -ca-ble,  a.  [Lat.  mercabilie,  from  mercor 
=to  trade;  merjc  (genit.  merci»)  =  morehandise.] 
That  may  or  can  be  bought  or  sold. 

*mer  can  tante,  s.    [Ital.]    A  foreign  trader. 

mSr'  can-tile,  *mer-can-tll,  a.  [Fr.  mercantil, 
from  Low  Lat.  niercan(»iwt=mercantile,  from  Lat. 
mercans  (genit.  mercantis),  pr.  par.  of  mercor—  to 
trade;  Sp.  A  Port,  mercantil;  Ital.  mercantile.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  merchants  and 
trade  ;  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  or  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  goods  ;  commercial. 

mer  can  til  I§m,  «.  [Eng.  mercantil(e)  -urn.] 
The  same  as  MEECANTILITY  (q.  v.). 

"All  led  antray  by  the  sophUm  of  mercantilism."  —  Con- 
temporary  Knietc,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  793. 

tmSr'-can-tll-Ist,  o.  |  Eng.  mercantile)  ;  -i»t.] 
Devoted  to  mercantile  affairs. 

"The  mercantilist  reaHOnem  have  deduced  erroneous 
conclusions."  —  Contemporary  Review,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  806. 

mSr  can  til  -l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  mercantile)  ;  •ity.'] 
Mercantile  spirit. 

"  He  was  all  on  firewlth  me  rcanttlity."—  Read*:  Cloister 
and  Hearth,  ch.  Ixxvi. 

m8r-c&p  -tin,  ».  [Lat.  mer(  curium)  copfan(s) 
^absorbing  mercury.] 

Chem.  (pi.):  CnH,n+|SH.  Thio-alcohols,  the 
sulphydrates  of  the  alcohol  radicles,  that  is,  where 

the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur  —  e.  g.,    2 
tho  mercaptan  of  ethylic  alcohol. 

mSr-  cap  -tide,  «.  [Eng.  mercapt(an)  ;  pi.  suff. 
-ides.  ] 

Chem.  (pi.):  Compounds  formed  by  tho  substitu- 
tion of  metals  for  hydrogens  in  the  mercaptans— 


e.  0 


xi     r>  i"  S=sodic  ethyl  mercaptide. 


mSr  cap-Id  Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  mere  apt  (an)  :  o 
connective,  and  suff.  -ic.J  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  mercaptau. 

mercaptoic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  name  given  by  Croissant  and  Brcton- 
niere  to  tho  sulphuretted  dyes  obtained  by  the 
action  of  metallic  sulphides,  or  of  sulphur  aud  an 
alkali,  on  carbohydrates,  gum-resins,  Ac. 

*mer  cat,  «.  [Lat.  mercatus,  from  mercor=to 
trade.]  Market,  trade. 

*m?r  ca  tlve,  a.  [Eug.  mercat;  -ive.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  trade. 

Mer  ca  -t6r,  «.     (See  the  compound.) 

Mercator's  chart  or  projection,  *.  \  mode  of 
projection  or  representation  of  a  portion  of  tin 
face  of  the  earth  upon  a  plane,  in  which  the  merid- 
ians are  represented  by  eoui-distant  parallel 
straight  lines,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  by 
straight  line-  perpendicular  to  them.  This  chart 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, inasmuch  a-  the  plot  of  a  ship's  conr-e. 
or  a  rhumb  line  between  two  points  upon  it,  i- 
representod  by  a  straight  line.  On  this  account,  a- 
well  as  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  it  alTord.- 
for  making  calculations  necessary  in  navigation, 
Morcator's  chart  is  now  almost  universally  adopted 
for  sailing  purposes.  It  was  invented  hy  Herald 
Mercator,  a  Flemish  geographer. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w9rk,     wad,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     All;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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mercurial-gauge 


*mer  -ca-ture,  s.  [Lat.  mercatura,  from  mrrca- 
tus,  pa.  p.ir.  "I  /«•/•<  •<!!•  -  to  trade.]  The  act  or  prai1- 
iio-  "<  buying  and  selling;  trade,  traffic,  commerce. 

•merce,  r.  /.  [A  contract,  of  amerce  (q.  v.).]  To 
linr,  1»i  aim'rrr. 

'merce  -a-mSnt,  *merce  meut,  s.  [A  contract. 
of  uimmmtnt  (q.  v.).]  A  tini',  a  mulct,  a  penalty. 

*mer  -56-dar-y1,  ».    [Lat.  merceduJa.] 

1.  A  small  fee. 

2.  One  that  hires. 

mSr  58  nSr  I  an,  s.  [Lat.  mercenaries—  mer- 
cenary (q.  v.).J  A  mercenary. 

mer  -gSn-ar-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  mercenary  ;  -Ii/.] 
In  a  mercenary  manner. 

mer  -$en-ar-I  n^ss,  «.  [Eng.  mercenary;  -ness.] 
Tlin  quality  or  state  of  being  mercenary;  venality; 
riMill  MC-  -.  to  act  for  hire  or  reward. 

m8r  -$8n  ar  f,  *mer-cen-ar  ie,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
mercenaire,  from  Lat.  mercenarius,  mercennarius 
=  a  hireling;  for  mercednariun,  from  inrrces  (gcnit. 
merocdinj  =  u  reward  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  mei'cenan'o.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hired  or  purchased  for  money  ;  as,  mercenary 
troops. 

"  Tyranny  grows  to  stand  in  need  of  mercenary  soldiers." 
—Baleluh:  HM.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.,  8  2. 

2.  Done,  carried  out,  or  entered  into  from  motives 
of  gain. 

••  One  act  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds, 
Eicels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds." 

Coieper:  Truth,  224. 

3.  That  mayor  can  bo  hired;  venal;  actuated  or 
Influenced  by  a  love  of  gain  or  a  hope  of  reward; 
sordid,  selfish. 

"  Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand, 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand." 

Cowper:  Charity,  267. 

B.  ^4s  subst  .  :  One  who  is  hired  ;  specif.,  a  soldier 
who  is  hired  in  foreign  service;  a  hireling. 

"  He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  me  rcenarie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  616. 

mer  -oSr,  s.  [Fr.  mercinr,  from  Low  Lat.  mer- 
cerius=&  mercer,  from  merx  (genit.  j»prcui)=mer- 
chaudise.]  One  who  deals  in  silk,  cotton,  woolen, 
and  liuen  goods.  (Eng.) 

mer  ser-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  mercer;  -«fcip.]  The 
business,  profession,  or  occupation  of  a  mercer. 

".He  confesses  himself  to  be  an  egregious  fool  to  leave 
iiis  wicrc«'r.sA  ifi,  and  go  to  be  a  musqueteer."  —  Httwtll: 
Lrttei-s,  bk.  ii.,  let.  liiL 

mer  -e§r-£,  *mer-cer  le,  ».  [Fr.  mercerie,  from 
t/n  fc/er=a  mercer.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  mercer  or  dry-goods 
man  ;  mercers  collectively. 

"The  mercery  is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street  and 
Cheapside  into  1'aternostor-row  and  Fleet-street."  - 
Uniiiut:  Bills  of  Xortalitu. 

2.  The  goods  or  commodities  in  which  mercers  or 
dry-goods  men  deal,  as  silks,  cottons,  woolens,  &c. 

"Clothe,  furres,  and  other  mercery.''—  Berners:  Frois- 
.«<(;•'.  f/ronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cccciii. 

*mer  -chand,  *mar  chand,  v.  i.  [Fr.  marchan- 
der.\  To  trade,  to  traffic. 

"Ferdinando  marchanded  at  this  time  with  France."— 
Bacon.  Henry  I'll.,  p.  9». 

mer-9han-di?  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  merchandise; 
-  utV,  -a6/e.j  Capable  of  being  used  or  sold  as  mer- 
chandise. 

mer'-9han-dis.e,  *mar-chan-dise,  «.    [Fr.  mar- 
chandise,  from  marchand=n  merchant  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of  tradin 
a  merchant  ;  tnule,  traffic,  commerce. 

"I  cau  make  what  merchandise  I  will." 

>(mtT»p..  Merchant  uf  Venice,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  objects  of  commerce;  wares,  goods;  that 
which  is  bought  and  sold,  except  live-stock  and 
real  estate;  commodities. 


ing  as 


^     "  No  man  buyeth  their  tnerchandise.  any  more."  —  Rev. 
zviii.  11. 

mer  chan  dije,  f.  i.  [MERCHANDISE,  «.  ]  To 
trade,  to  traffic  ;  to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce. 

"The  Pho?nicians,  of  whose  exceeding  merchandising 
we  read  so  much  in  ancient  histories,  were  Canaanites." 

/.'/-*/-»  tcuod:  On  Languages. 

mer  -^han-dis  Sr,  s.  [Eng.  mennandis(e)  ;  -er.] 
A  merchant,  a  trader,  a  trafficker. 

"That  which  did  not  a  little  amuse  the  merchandisers." 
—  liiiiiyaii:  I'tlyritii'x  Progress,  i. 

*mer  -^nan-dry*,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  merefcand=mcr- 
chunt;  -r».]  Trade,  commerce,  merchandise. 


mSr  -$hant,  *mar  chand,  *mar  chant,  *mar- 
cliaunt,  *mer-chand,  ».  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  merchant 
(Fr.  marchant),  from  Lat.  mrrcans,  pr.  par.  of 
mercor=to  traffic,  from  mrrx  (gonit.  mcro£«)  =  mer- 
chandise;  Sp.  merchants  ;  Ital.  mercante,  merca- 
tatite.  I 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  carries  on  trade  on  a  largo  scale;  a 
wholesale  trader;  one  who  carries  on  trade  with 
foreign  countries. 

"See  ^merchant  in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  what  he  values 
most  he  will  be  sure  to  throw  overboard  lattt."  —  South: 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  12. 

2.  A  retail  dealer  ;  a  shopkeeper. 

*3.  A  merchant  vessel  ;  a  merchantman. 
"The  masters  of  some  merchant." 

>7l  <l  A  *•*/'.  .•    Ti  nll>r*t,  ii.  1. 

*4.  A  follow,  a  chap. 

"What  saucy  merchant  was  this  that  was  so  full  of  his 
roguery?"  —  Shakesp.:  Komeoand  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adj.;  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trade  or 
commerce;  mercantile. 

If  Law  merchant  :  ThosamoasCoMMERCiAL  LAW 
(q.  v.). 

merchant-bar,  s.  A  bar  of  iron  in  a  finished 
state  fit  for  the  merchant;  iron  after  the  puddled 
barshave  boon  piled,  reheated  and  rolled. 

^merchant-captain,  «.  Tim  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant-vessel. 

merchant-iron,  a.   Bar  iron. 

merchant-prince,  «.  A  great,  wealthy,  or  ex- 
tensive merchant  or  manufacturer. 

merchant-rolls,  «.  pi.  Finishing  rolls  of  a  roll- 
ing-mill. 

merchant-  seaman,  «.  A  sailor  employed  in  the 
merchant-service. 

merchant-service,  «.    The  mercantile  marine. 

merchant-Ship,  «.  A  ship  engaged  in  commerce. 

merchant-tailor,  ». 

1.  A  storekeeping  tailor  who   makes    and    sells 
clothing,  not  only  to  his  personal  customers,  but 
to  the  trade  generally. 

2.  A  tailor  who  keeps  and  soils  the  material  for 
the  clothing  ho  makes. 

merchant-  train,  «.  A  train  of  rolls  with  grooves 
of  varying  sizes  and  shapes,  which  reduce  the 
reheated  puddle-bars  to  bar-iron  of  merchantable 
form. 

merchant-vessel,  «.    A  merchant  ship. 

*m§r  $hant,  'mar-chant,  verb  intransitive. 
[Fr.  merchander.]  To  dual,  to  traffic,  to  trade. 
[MERCHANT,*.] 

m5r  -Chant  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  merchant;  -able.] 
Fit  for  the  market  ;  fit  to  bo  sold  ;  sucli  as  will  fetch 
the  usual  price. 

*m§r  chant-hood,  «.  [Eng.  merchant;  -hood.] 
The  occupation  of  a  merchant. 

"Finding  nterchanthuvd  in  Glasgow  ruinous  to  weak 
health."—  Carlale:  BmtalMHwa,  i.  171. 

mer  9hant  like,  "merchant  If,  adj.  [Eng. 
merchant;  -like,  -ly.]  Like  a  merchant;  becoming 
or  befitting  a  merchant  ;  pertaining  to  the  business 
of  a  merchant. 

"  At  the  first  glance  this  transaction  seemed  merchant- 
!//.•:'  and  fair."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ni. 

m5r    $hant  man,  s.    [Eng.  merchant,  and  man.] 

tl.  A  merchant. 

'_'.  A  ship  engaged  in  commerce,  as  distinguished 
from  a  man  or  ship  of  war  ;  a  merchant-vessel. 
"Beyond  the  light  of  the  beacon  bright" 
A  merchantman  is  tucking.1' 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  Seadrift. 

*mer  -Chant-rJ1,  ».    [Eng.  merchant  ;  -ry.] 

1.  The  business,  occupation,  or  trade  of  a  mer- 
chant. 

2.  The  merchants  of  a  country,  taken  collectively. 
*mSr  Che  -ta,  s.    [Low  Lat.  mercheta,  marcheta 

=  the  fee  of  a  mark.) 

Feudal  Law  :  Mercheta  mulierum  was  a  fine  paid 
in  England  and  Scotland  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord 
for  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
[MARCHES.] 

*m8r  -$I-a-ble,a.  [Eng.  mercu;  •able.']  Merciful. 
"That  of  his  mercy  God  so  inf  ratable 
On  us  hisgrete  mercy  maltiplie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,009. 

*mer  -5!  a-ment,  s.  [AMERCEMENT.]  Amerce- 
ment, fine. 

•mer  -§1-  fide,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MERnrv.] 
mer  -$1  -fill,  »mer  ci  full,  *mer  ci-vol,  *mer- 
cy-ful,  a.    [Eng.  mercu  ,'  •/«''•] 

1.  Full  of  mercy  ;  disposed  or  ready  to  show 
mercy  to  offenders  ;  forgiving. 

"  Mi  r-'-ifnit  overall  hisworks,  with  good 
Si  ill  overcoming  evil." 

Milton:  P.  /...lii.  565. 


2.  Compassionate,  tender-hearted,  kind,  humane. 
"  I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 

You  are  so  merciful." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.,  v.  2. 

3.  Characterized  or  marked  by  mercy  ;  indicating 
tenderness  or  humanity. 

"Virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Hnares  for  the  failing." 

Ill/run:  Childe  Harold,  lii.  114. 

mSr  -cl-f  ul-iy,  *mer-ci  ful-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
merciful;  -ly.\  In  a  merciful  manner;  with  mercy, 
compassion,  or  pity. 

m§r  Cl-f  ul-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  merciful  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  merciful  ;  tenderness, 
compassion,  pity. 

'mSr'-gl-f  y,  V.  t.  [Eng.  mercy  ;  -/|/.]  To  pity,  to 
show  mercy  toward. 

"Whitest  she  did  weepe,  of  no  man  merciflde." 

Spenser:  V.  «.,  VI.  vii.  32. 

m§r'-$I-lSss,  *mer-cl  lesse,  a.  [Eng.  mercu; 
•less.] 

1.  Void  of  mercy;  unfeeling,  hardhearted,  piti- 
less, cruel,  unmerciful,  savage. 

"The  courage  and  military  skill  which  those  who  most 
detest  his  merciless  nature  allow  him  to  ha  ve  possessed.  " 
—  M<t.-<u/l<iit  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

*2.  Without  hope  of  mercy. 

mer  -cl-lSss'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  merciless;  -ly.]  In 
a  merciless  manner;  unmercifully;  without  mercy 
or  pity. 

"Persecutors,  who  like  lions  and  leopards  have  tyran- 
nized over  thee  and  mercilessly  torn  thee  in  pieces."— 
Bishop  Hall:  Salomon'*  Sona  <if  Sonus  Paraphrased. 

mer  9!  less  ness,  «.  [English  merciless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  merciless  ;  want  of 
mercy  or  pity. 

"Though  a  poore  oppressor  (as  he  is  unkindly),  so  he 
is  a  monster  of  mercilettneane."  —  fiishop  Moll:  Sermon 
preocht  at  Westminster,  April  6,  Itiffl. 

mSr-Ciir  a  cSt  -f  1,  a.  [English  mercur(y),  and 
acetyl(ene).]  Derived  from  mercury  and  acetylene. 

mercuracetyl-oxide,  s. 

Chemistry:  ((^HHg'^aO.  Morcurovinyl-oxide.  A 
highly-explosive  powder,  produced  when  acetylene 
is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  a  solution  of 
potassio-morcuric  iodide,  mixed  with  n  little  am- 
monia, and  the  resulting  scaly  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  iodide. 

mSr-ciir  -a-mlne,  «.  [Eng.  mercur(y);  am(mo- 
nia),  and  snff.  -ine  (CA«m.).] 

(.'hem.  :  N^Hg4.  Mercurammonium.  Not  known 
in  the  free  state.  The  hydrated  oxide, 


is  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  ammonia  upon 
yellow  mercuric  oxide.  It  forms  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  yielding  definite  salts  with  the  mineral 
acids. 

mSr-ctir  am  mo  nl-iim,  s.  [Eng.  merctir(y), 
and  ammonium.)  [MEKCBKAMINES.] 

mgr-cttr  -I-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mercurialis,  from 
mi-rcurius  =  mercury  (q.  v.  )  ;  Fr.  mercuriel  ;  Sp. 
mercurial;  Ital.  mercuriale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mercury  ;  having  the  qual- 
ities ascribed  to  Mercury.    An    astrological  word 
introduced  when  men  believed  that  those  who  were 
born  while  the  planet  Mercury  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant would  necessarily  bo  light-hearted;  sprightly, 
gay,  flighty,  changeable,  fickle. 

"  Piggott  being  a  more  forward  and  mrrcuritil  man  got 
glory  of  it  among  most  scholars."—  Wood:  Fasti  Oxon., 
vol.  ii. 

*2.  Pertaining  to  Mercury,  regarded  as  the  god  of 
trade;  hence,  pertaining  to  trade  or  money-making. 

"Thus  tickling,  lying  evasion,  with  several  other  such 
like  cardinal  virtues,  are  a  sort  of  properties  pertaining 
to  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  mercurial  pro- 
fession."— P.  Whiteheail:  Gymnasiad,  bk.  i.  (Note.) 

3."  Of  or  pertaining  to  mercury  or  quicksilver  ;  con- 
taining or  consisting  of  quicksilver. 
4.  Caused  by  quicksilver;  as,a  mercurial  disea-e. 

B.  As  substantive: 

\.  A  person  of  a  mercurial  temperament  ;  one  who 
is  sprightly,  changeable,  or  fickle. 

2.  A  preparation  of  mercury,  used  as  a  drug. 
mercurial-bath,  s.    A  bath  used  in  the  pneu- 

matic trough  in  collecting  such  gases  as  are  largely 
absorbed  by  water. 

mercurial-finger,  «. 

Astral.  :  The  little  finger.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  thumb  in  chiromancy  we  give  to  Venus,  the  fore- 
finger to  Jove,  the  midst  to  Saturn,  the  ring  to  Bo),  the 
least  to  Mercury."  —  Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  i.  2. 

mercurial-gauge,  subst.  The  pressure-gauge  in 
which  the  steam  acts  upon  a  body  of  mercury,  and 
raises  a  column  of  it  in  a  glass  tube. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,     1dwl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


mercurial-level 
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mercury-diethyl 


mercurial-level,  «»M.  A  form  of  level  in  which  mercuric-sulphide,*.    (.VERMILION.] 

m«r   cu  rled,  j,a.  par.  or  a.    [MERCCBY.  ».] 

mercurial-ointment,*.  mSr  cilr  I  fl-oa  tlon,  «.     [MERCURIFY.]    The 

1'liiifni.  :  An  ointment  made  of  mercury.  lard,and  act  of  mixing  with  mercury. 

i  ill-bud  thoroughly  together.  Called  also  Blue  «It  „,„,«•„«,  that  I  perform  the  promise  I  made,  of 

Ointment.  adding  the  ways  of  mtrcuriflcatittn  (KB  chymlttts  speak) 

mercurial-palsy,  mercurial-tremors,  «.  ab°ve  referred  to."-Boj,*<-.-  HW/»,  i.  648. 

Pathol.:  A  kind  of  palsy  produced  by  the  abuseof  tmSr-ctir  -I-f  y,  v.  t.    fEng.  mercuri/;  -/y.J 

mercury.  1.  To  obtain  mercury  from,  as  from  metallic  min- 

mercurlal-pendulum,  mint.     A  compensation  erals.  by  the  application  of  intense  heat.  which 

pendulum  invented  by  Qraham  of  London,  1700.    A  expels  the  mercury  in  fumes,  which  arc  afterward 

jarof  mercury  is  usud  for  the  bobor  weight.    As  the  OOndanaed, 


pendulum  expands,  the  mercury  rises,  and  by  the 
rise  of  its  center  of  gravity  compensates  for  the 
inequality  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  pendu- 
lum. 


mercurial-pill,  «.    [BUTE-PILL.] 
mercurial-plaster,  «. 

riinrm.:   A   planter  made  of  mercury,  olive-oil, 
sulphur,  and  lead-piaster. 

mercurial-pump,  ».    A  pump  invented  by  Has- 


"A  part  only  of  the  metal  is  ntercurfflr<t."~Royle: 
HWl«,  i.  641. 

'-'.  To  treat  or  combine  with  mercury;  to  mercur- 
ialize. 

m8r-cttr -I-ofis,  o.  [Eng.  mercury;  -o««.]  The 
same  as  MERCURIAL  (q.  v.). 

*m8r-Cttr-I-ofis  ness,  ».  [English  mrrcurioux; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mercurial. 

"A  chapeau  with  wings,  to  denote  the  mercurtougnesse 


kins  in  1720,  in  which  a  column  of  mercury  acts  as  »t  this  messenger."— Fuller.-  Worthies,  Kent. 

plunder  and  piston  packing.  mSr  -CTjl-rl§m,  s.  [English  mercur(y) ;  -ism. ]  A 

mercurial-Bnpposltory,».  [SUPPOSITORY.]  communication  of  news  or  intelligence;  an  an 

mercurial-thermometer,  «.  A  thermometer  nounccment,  a  communication 

tube  tilled  with  mercury,  in  contradistinction  to  a 


iry, 
spirit,  air,  or  metallic  tliermometer. 

mercurial  vapor-bath,*.    [VAPOR-BATH.] 

m3r-cttr -I-»l-Ine,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  mercurial(is) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -iiie  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  volatile  base  obtained,  together  with 
ammonia,  by  distilling  the  seeds  of  Mercuriali* 
p'Tf'iHi'x  with  lime  or  potash  and  water.  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Schmidt,  this  base  is  identical  with 
mothylamine. 

m8r-cttr-I-a -Us, «.  , 
mercury ;  as  subst.,  the 


called  because  Mercury  is  said  to  have  discovered 
ita  virtues.] 

lint. :  Dog's  Mercury ;  a  genus  of  Eupborbiacef-f>, 
tribe  Acalyp.hett».    Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious ; 
males    in    interrupted   axillary   spikes;    females 
clustered,  spiked,  or  racemose.    Sepals,  three;  ste  .• 
mens,  eight  to  twenty,  generally  nine  to  twelv 
Stylos,  two,  simple:  ovary  and  capsule  two-celle.    i 
cells  are  seeded.      Known  species,  six ;  from  tl   / 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

m3r-cttr -I-»l-Ut, ».    [Eng.  mercurial;  -ist.] 


mSr-ciir  -I-fis,  t.    [Lat.] 

Chem.:  This  term  was  applied  by  the  alchemists 
to  all  volatile  substances:  thus  quicksilver  was 
called  Uercuriia  communis,  and  alcohol,  M.  veae- 
latrilis.  At  present  it  is  only  applied  to  quicksilver 
— .'.  </.,  M.  dulcis  is  synonymous  with  calomel. 

m8r-cu-r6s  &m-m6  -nl-um,  ».  [Eng.  mercu- 
ro(u)s,  and  ammonium.] 

Chem.:  Hft  H«N^.  Not  known  in  the  free  state. 
The  chloride  of  this  base  is  the  black  substance 

as  adj  ^pertaining  to  f°rmod  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed  to  the  action 
;s  Mercury,  see  def.  So  of  ammonia-gas. 


m8r'-CU-rofis,  a.    [Eug.  mercurd/);  -ous.}    (See 
the  compounds.) 

••inercurous-chloride,  s. 

f Chem. :  HgL>Cl^,  calomel.  It  maybe  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  with 
«>ne  of  common  salt.  It  crystallizes  in  quadrilateral 
prisms,  and  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  of  great  importance  in  medicine. 
mercurous-oxide,  s. 

_  T_ ..      „  ....    „  Chem.:  Hg^O.    Prepared  by  adding  caustic  pot- 

•1.  A  parson  of  a  mercurial  temperament;  one    ash  to  mercurous  nitrate..  It  is  a  dark  gray,  nearly 
who  is  sprightly,  fickle,  and  changeable.  blnck  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  slowly  de- 

composed by  the  action  of  light  into  red  oxide  and 

"MercurlalM, .are  solitary,   much    tn  contemplation      metallic  mercury, 
subtile,  poetfl,  philosophers,  and  musing  much  about  such  » 

matters.1-— Burton:  Anat.  <,/ Melancltulu,  p.  190.  mer  CU  ro  vln -yl,  s.    [Eng.  mercur(y) ;  o  con- 

2.  A  physician  who  is  much  given  to  the  use  of    nective,  and  vinyl  (q.  v.)  J    (See  the  compound.) 
mercury  in  his  treatment  of  diseases.  mercurovinyl-oxide,  mtlmt.     [  MERCUHACETYL- 

mSr-cttr  -1-9.1  Ize,  v.  i.  A  t.    [Eng.  mercurial;    OXII)E.J 

•ize.  I  mSr  -CU  if,  *mer-CU-rie,  «.    [Norm.  Fr.  mercu- 

rie  (Fr.  mercure)   from  Lat.  Mercurius= Mercury.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  messenger,  a  courier,  an  intelligencer. 
"  Following  the  mirror  of  nil  Christian  kings, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 

Khukesp..-  Henry  V.,  ii.     (Chorus.) 
(2)  A  common  name  for  anewspaperor  periodical 
publication. 

*(U)  One  who  carries  about  newspapers  for  sale. 
(4)  Liveliness  of  temperament;  spirit,  volatility, 


*A.  Intrans.:  To  act  capriciously;  to  be  capri- 
cious or  changeable. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Mi-ii.:  To  treat  or  affect  with  mercury. 

a.  Photog.:  To  treat  with  mercury;  to  expose  to 
the  vapors  of  mercury. 


Con- 


mSr cttr   1-fcl-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  mercurial;   -ly.] 
In  a  mercurial  manner. 

m8r-cttr*-lc,   a.    [Eng.  mercur(y);    -ic.} 
tainod  in  or  derived  from  mercury. 

mercuric-chloride,  ».  sprightlincss,  fickleness,  changeabieuess. 

c/wm.  .*  HgClj.    Corrosive  sublimate     It  is  pro-       jj    Technically  * 
pared  by  decomposing  mercuric-sulphate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.    It  melts  at  265%  boils  at  292  ,  and     ,  '•  Astron. :  The  planet  nearest  the  sun,  unless  in- 
its  vapor  condenses  in  crystalline  needles  or  octa-    doo<l !t  b"  established  that  the  hypothetical  \ulcan 
he.lra.    Alcohol  and  other  dissolve  it  readily.    It  is    really  exists.    Its  stationary  points  are  from  15  to 
a  violent,  acrid  poison,  the  best  antidote  being  white    M  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  sun,  lipnco  it  nsos 
ofeu'K.  ana  sets  not  far  from  the  time  when  the  sun  does 

so.    The  light  of  the  sun  and  the  haze  of  the  hori- 
zon combine  to  render  observation  of  the  planet 

.!:«! Ii    .      I ..        Lj:_         T,    I TT L       I 


Chem.:  Hg(CN)j.    Prepared  by  dissolving  yellow 


and  is  very  poisonous.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  telescopic,  and  atothcr  times 
mercurlc-ethide,  «.    (.MERCURY-DIETHIL.)  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  being  as  bright  as  a  star 
mercuric-fulminate    *     I  Ki  i  MIS  VTF  1  °'  "'"  8cc"lul   magnitude.    It   was  known  to   the 
laws,  a.    I    LLMI.NATE.J  ancients.    Its   diameter  is  about .8,200  miles;    its 
mercuric-iodide,  «.  muss  about  f,  that  of  the  earth  :  its  sidereal  period 
Chi-in.:   Hglj.    A  brilliant  re<l, crystalline  powder,  87  days,  16  hours,  49  minutes.  30  seconds.     It  is  seen 
prepared  by  triturating  mercury  with  iodine.     It  is  at  its  greatest  brigh  tnoss  as  an  evening  star,  at  avcr- 
insolublo  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  a»?"  intervals  of  about  116  days.    Its  average  dis- 
solutions of  potnssic  iodide  or  of  mercuric  chloride,  tanoe  from  the  sun  is  'l.V-.'iO.OOO  miles,     [ta  greatest 
yielding  colorless  liquids.  a"d  least  distances  differ  nearly  thirteen  million 
mercuric  oxide    »  miles.    It  moves  in  its  orbit  about  109,360  miles  an 

hour  against  IK. mo  performed  in  the  same  time  by 

Chem.:  ItgO.     !!••.!  oxide  of  mercury.    Obtained  the  earth.    The  orbit of  Mercury  is  remarkable  for 

Ivy  decompoflina  the  nitrate  by  heat.     It  i-  slightly  its  extreme  eccentricity,  the  distance  from  the  sun 

soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  fused  potassic  varyingperiodioall]rfromabont30,000.000te4%000,000 

hy. Irate.    It  is  highly  poisonous.  mil..,.  Tl Meet  of  this  would  l>e  I  liat.  supposing 


there  wore  any  inhabitants  of  Mercury,  within  a 
perioil  of  about  six  weeks,  the  sun  would  double  in 
apparent  size,  and  give  about  double  the  quantity  of 
light  and  heat.  The  planet  is  supposed  to  rotate  on 
itsaxisin24h.5m.28s.  Transits  of  Mercury  over  the 
sun's  disc  occur  like  those  of  Venus,  but  more  fre- 
quently ;  those  at  the  ascending  node  in  November, 
those,  at  the  descending  one  in  May.  They  are  at 
intervals  of  about  thirteen  or  seven  years.  Transits 
occurred  in  this  century  in  1802,  1832, 1845, 1848, 1861, 
1868,  &c.  Other  transits  will  take  place  on  May  9, 
1891,  and  November  10, 1894. 

2.  Bot.:  The  genus  Morcurialis  (q.  v.). 

3.  Chem.:  A  diatomic   metallic  element;  symbol 
Hg;  atomic  weight,  200;  specific  gravity,  13*59;  boil- 
ing point,  357*25 ;  known  from  the  earliest  historical 
times,  and  the  only  liquid  metal  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures.   It  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  form 
of  mercuric  sulphide,  or  cinnabar,  an  ore  found  in 
Spain,  Austria,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  by  roasting  the  ore  in  a  fur- 
nace, and  conducting  the  vapors  into  a  chamber 
where  the  mercury  is  condensed,  while  the  sulphur- 
ous acid  is  allowed  to  escape.     It  possesses  a  luster 
like  that  of  polished  silver,  and  solidifies  at  —  39*5" 
to  a  tin-white  malleable  mass,  contracting  at  the 
moment  of  solidification.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  with- 
out action  upon  mercury.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  attack  it,  but  the  hot  concentrated  acid  dis- 
solves it  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 
It  is  soluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  mercurous 
nitrate  being  formed.    Mercury  is  invaluable  to  the 
chemist,  who  employs  it  in  collecting  gases  which 
are  soluble  in  water.    It  is  also  used  in  medicine, 
in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in 
silvering  mirrors,   and  in  gilding.     The  vapor  of 
mercury,  when  inhaled,  acts  as  a  poison,  producing 
salivation. 

4.  Clots.  Mythol.:  A  Roman  deity,  identified  with 
the  Greek  Hermes..    Ho  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia.    He  was  originally  thegod  of  t  r  attic  and  gain 
(from  Lat.  merx  (gen.  merci'»)=morchandise,  gain), 
and  the  protector  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers. 
Afterward,  being  identified  with  Hermes,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  god  of  eloquence  and  commerce  and 
the  protector  of  robbers.    He  was  also  the  messen- 
ger and  herald  of  the  gods,  and  as  such  he  was  rep- 
resented as  a  youth,  lightly  clad,  with  the  petasus 
or  winged  hat,  and  wings  on  his  heels,  bearing  in 
his  hand  the  caduceus  or  emblem  of  his  office  as  a 
herald,    a    rod    with    two  serpents   twined  round 
about  it. 

5.  ^fed.:  The  chief  preparations  of  mercury  used 
in  modicineurecalomel,corrosiye  sublimate,  hydrar- 
gyrum cum  creta,  and  blue  pill.    Mercury  should 
not  be  given  in  anaemia,  hectic,  scurvy,  scrofula,  or 
tuberculous   disease,  nor  in  cirrhosis,  melanoeis 
gangrene,  fatty   disease,  or   splenic   diseases.    In 
bilious  affections,  and  dyspepsia,  secondary  syph- 
ilis, in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea  in  minute  doses,  in 
iritis,  and  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  it  is  a 
very  valuable  remedy,  and  in  all  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion unaccompanied  by  dropsy.    Its  chief  actions 
are  absorbent,  alterative,  antiphlogistic,  purgative, 
and  also  in  a  lesser  degree  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
sedative.    Children    usually  stand  it   bettor  than 
grown-up    people;    with    them    the    best   form   of 
administration  is  the  gray-powder,  and  for  adults, 
calomel  or  blue  pill;   and  in    syphilis,    corrosive 
sublimate.    As  an  external  application,  calomel,  or 
calomel  and  lime  water  (black  wash)  are  also  useful 
remedies. 

6.  Min. :  An  isometric  mineral .  fluid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.    Volatilizes  at  662°  F.,  and  may  bo 
crystallized    in    octahedrons  at   —39'   F.    Specific 
gravity   13*568;    luster   metallic;    color   tin-white; 
opaque;    composition,  pure    mercury,  with   occa- 
sionally some  silver.  Found  in  small  globules  scat- 
tered through  cinnabar  (q.  v.),  or  its  gangue.    The 
most  important  mines  are  those  of  Almaden,  Spain, 
and  Idna,  Carniola.    In  the  Pioneer  mine,  Napa 
Valley,  California,  quartz   goodes    are  sometimes 
found  which  contain  several  pounds  weight  of  mer- 
cury. 

mercury-amalgam,  •*. 

1.  Chem.  (pi. I:   The  compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  mercury  with  the  other  metals.    The  solid 
amalgams  appear  to  be  definite  compounds,  while 
the   liquid    amalgams  may  be  regarded    in    many 
instances  as  solutions  of   definite   compounds  in 
excess  of  mercury.    The  most  useful  and  interesting. 
are  those  of  sodium,  silver,  and  gold. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  AMALGAM  (q.  v.). 
mercury-antimonlte, ». 

Min.:  The  same  as  AMMIOLITE  (q.  v.). 

mercury-chloride, «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CALOMEL  (q.  v.). 

mercury-diethyl,  >. 

Chem.:  HK -j. •;[[''.    Mercuric    ethlde.    Prepared 

liko  the  methyl  comjionnd,  and  possessing  similar 
properties.     It   boils    at    l.Mi  ,  ami   lias 
gravity  of  2'44;  at  200    its  vapor  decomposes  into 
mercury  and  butane. 


fate,    f&t,    fare,     -junldst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    air,     marine;    g6,    pot. 
or.     wore,     wolt     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mote,     cfib.     ciire,    wnite.     car,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     as,    ce  =•  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mercury 

mercury  di-iaoamyl, .-,. 

Chem.:  Hff(C&Hii)jt.  A  colorless  liquid,  obtained 
by  goutly  heating  isoajnylic  iodide,  acetic  ether, 
aud  sodium  amalgam.  Si>ecittc  gravity  1'66,  in- 
soluble in  water,  giving,  with  a  solution  of  iodine, 
crystalline  plates  of  merc'iry  iaoamyl  iodide, 
Hg(C6U|,)I. 

mercury-dimathyl,  s. 

t*n 
Chem.:  Hg<J,JJ;1.    A  colorless  refractive  liquid, 

prepared  by  milling  sodium  amalgam  to  a  mixture 
of  methylio  iodide  and  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  im- 
miscible with  water,  boils  at  9T)°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  H'OB'J  at  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  a  solv- 
ent forcuoutchouc,  resin,  and  phosphorous. 

mercury-dinaphthyl, ». 

Chem.:  Hg(('mH7)ji.  A  crystalline  substance,  pre- 
pared by  boiling  a  mixture  of  bromuaphthaleneaud 
benzene  with  .sodium  amalgam.  It  melts  at  243  , 
is  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol, but  very  soluble  iu  chloroform. 

mercury-dlphenyl, «. 

Chem.:  C»HjHg('(iHr,.  A  crystalline  body,  obtained 
by  heating  brom-bonzino  with  sodium  amalgam 
aud  a  small  quantity  of  ethylic  acetate.  It  becomes 
yellow  on  exposure  to  light,  melts  at  120*,  and 
sublimes  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  iu  alcohol  aud  ether,  but  very 
soluble  in  benzene. 

mercury  goose-foot,  s. 

Bot.:  Chenoptnlium  bonus  henricux.  It  has  has- 
tate-triangular leaves,  and  compound  and  axillary 
spikes  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  used  for  spinach. 
Called  also  Good  King  Henry. 

mercury-iodide,  s. 

Min. :  Tho  same  as  COCCINITE  (q.  v.). 

mercury-selenide,  «. 

If  in. :  Tho  same  as  TIEMANNITE  (q.  v.). 

mercury-sulphide,  . . 

Min.:  The  same  as  CIKNABAK  and  METACINNA- 
H.u:u  i.  (q.  v.). 

*m8r'-cu.-ry\  v.  t.  [MEKCCRV,  s.]  To  treat  with 
a  preparation  of  mercury. 

mer'-cjf,  *mer-cl,  *mer-cie, «.  [Fr.  merci,  from 
Lat.  inercedem,  accus.  of  merces  (genit.  mercedis)  — 
rewaril,  pay,  pity,  mercy,  from  merx  (geuit.  mercis) 
=  morchanuise,  traffic,  from  merco—io  gain,  to  buy, 
to  merit;  Sp.  merced;  Porttn0rcAj  Ital.  merce.\ 

1.  That  benevolence  or  kindness  of  heart  or  dis- 
position which  induces  a  person  to  overlook  injuries, 
or  to  treat  an  offender  with  greater  forbearance  and 
clemency  than  he  deserves ;  a  disposition  to  temper 
justice  with  mildness,  and  to  inllict  a  lighter  pun- 
islimeiit  for  offenses  than  they  strictly  call  for; 
clemency,  tenderness  of  heart,  mildness,  compas- 
sion. 

"There's  mercy  in  every  place." 

Cottrper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

2.  An  act  or  exercise  of  kindness,  compassion,  or 
clemency;  a  blessing;  a  kind  or  merciful  act  pro- 
ceeding from  Providence. 

"  E'en  a  judgment,  making  way  for  thee, 
Seems  in  their  eyes  u  vterey  for  thy  mike." 

CMcper:  Tank,  ii.  132. 

3.  Pardon,  forgiveness. 

"I  cry  your  worship's  mercy." — Shaktsjt.:  Midsummer 
Siyltt's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

4.  Pity,  compassion. 

"They  cried  the  more,  saying.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O 
Lord,  thou  son  of  David." — Matthew  xx.  I!  I. 

5.  Powerof  acting ftt pleasure  ;  discretion, liberty ; 
unrestrained  exercise  of  will  or  authority. 

"  The  offender's  life  lies  In  the  mercy  of  the  duke." 
Sliakesi).:  Merchant  <>/  \'enice,  iv.  1. 

(6)  Sisters  of  mercy :  [SISTERHOOD]. 

mercy-seat,  *merci-seate,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <t  Jewish  .'.ntiq.:  Hob.  l-apnoreth;  this 
may  bo  from  kaphar=to  cover  in  the  literal  sense, 
or  kipper=tf>  cover  figuratively,  specially  to  cover 
sin.  Hence  the  Septuagiut  renders  the  word  Or. 
hila.iterion=tha*,  which  is  propitiatory  oroffered  in 
propitiation ;  and  tho  Vulgate  propitiatorium=nn 
atonement,  a  propitiation.  Tho  golden  covering 
placed  upon  tho  ark  of  tho  testimony.  Whether  it 
was  the  actual  lid  of  that  ark,  or  a  tablet  placed 
above  the  lid,  is  doubtful.  Like  the  ark,  it  was 
two-and-a-half  cubits  (3  feet  9  inches)  long,  and 
one-and-a-half  (2  feet  3  inches)  broad.  At  each  end 
\v;is  a  cherub,  tho  two  looking  face  to  face,  and  cov- 
ering the  mercy-seat  with  their  winjrs.  The  whole 
\v 'is  putin  tho  most  holy  placo  of  the  tabernacle, 
ami  afterward  of  tiio  temple  (Kxod.  xxv.  17-22, 
xxvi.  34,xxxvii.  6-9,  xl.20;  1  Chrou.  xxviii.  11).  On 
the  great  day  of  the  Atonement,  Aaron,  the  high 
ini  >st,  cast  incense  on  coal  (charcoal)  burning  in  a 
censer,  and  tho  cloud  of  sweet-scented  spices  which 
thence  arose  covered  tho  mercy-seat,  God,  whose 
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spocial  dwelling  when  Ho  visited  tho  placo  was 
between  tho  cherubims  (Psaluia  Ixxx.  1),  appearing 
in  tho  cloud  (Lev.  xvi.  12. 13).  The  mercy-seat  was 
also  sprinkled  seven  times  with  the  blood  of  a  bul- 
lock and  a  «oat.  offered  as  a  sin  offering  (Leviticus 
xvi.  15).  Jehovah  spoke  to  Moses  from  off  tho  mercy- 
seat  (Num.  vii.  89). 

"And  over  it  the  cherubims  of  glory  shadowing  the 
mercy-neat;  of  which  we  cannot  uow  apeak  particularly." 
— Hebrew*  Ix.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  In  the  New  Testament  tho  entry  of  the  high 
priest  into  the  most  holy  placo  is  made  symbolical 
of  the  entry  of  Christ  into  heaven,  to  pursue  His 
work  of  intercession,  and  of  the  approach  of  the 
Christian  to  God  by  tho  blood  of  Jesus  (Hebrews  x. 
19-22) ,  whence,  in  devotional  language,  an  approach 
to  the  mercy-seat  signifies  un  approach  to  God  iu 
prayer. 

"  Jesun!  where'er  thy  people  meet, 
There  they  behold  thy  mercy-seat." 

Cvtcptr:  Olney  Hymn*,  xxvL 

*mercy-stroke,  s.  Tho  death-blow,  as  puttiag 
an  end  to  pain. 

*me"rd,  *mard,  *mer  da,  s.  [Fr.  merde,  from 
Lat.  nn'i-titt.\  Ordure,  dune. 

mere,  *meer,  «.  [Lat.  meriM=pure;  O.  Fr. 
ntier.T 

*1.  Pure,  unadulterated. 

"Our  wine  is  here  mingled  with  wttter  and  with  myrrh; 
there  [in  the  life  to  come]  itia  inert  uud  uumixed."— ~Jer. 
Taylor;  Th<-  Worthy  Communicant, 

*2.  Genuine,  free  from  admixture. 

"  But  now  our  joys  are  ntr re  and  uumixed:  for  that  we 
may  do  our  duty  and  have  our  reward  at  once"—  Bp.  Tay- 
lor: Rule  of  Conscience.  (Epittt.  Ded.) 

3.  Such  and  no  more;  this  or  that  alone;  apart 
from  anything  olso ;  sole,  alone,  simplo. 

"He  well  knew  that  mere  names  exercise  »  mighty 
influence  on  the  public  mind." — Muvdulny:  Hist.  Eiiy.,  ch. 
xxiti. 

4.  Absolute,  unqualified,  entire;  iu  every  respect, 
downright. 

"  This  i»  mere  falsehood." 

Xhakeap.:   Winter's  Tule,  iii.  2. 

mere-right,  s. 

Law:  The  right  of  property  without  possession. 

mere  (1),*.  [A.S.iwre;  cogn.with  Dut.  meer; 
Icel.  marr=tho  sea;  Gor.  meer;  O.  H.  (ier.  mart"; 
Goth,  marei;  Russ.  mori;  Lith.  WK/TM;  Wei.  mOr; 
Gaol.  &  Ir,  muir;  Lat.  mare.}  A  lake,  a  pool. 

mere  (2),  *m3are,  *meer,  *meere,  «.  [A.  S. 
mcere,  qemcere ;  Dut.  meer;  Icel.  mter/'.J  A  bound- 
ary, a  border ;  a  boundary-stone. 

*mere,  *mear,  v.  t.  [MERE  (2),».]  To  bound,  to 
limit,  to  divide 

"That  brave  honor  of  the  Lntine  name, 
Which  mearctl  her  rule  withAfrica  and  Byze." 

8ptn*?rt  Ruines  of  Kwme,  xxii. 

*mered,  a.    [MERE,  a.]    Entire,  sole,  only. 

"At  such  a  point, 

When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being 
The  iin-t'1  <t  quention." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 


everything  olso.  But  in  so  doing,  tho  chief  or  most 
emphatic  reference  may  be  made  either  to  that 
which  is  included,  or  to  that  which  is  excluded.  In 
Modern  English  it  is  always  to  tho  latter.  In 
Shakespeare  s  day  the  other  reference  was  more 
common,  that,  namely,  to  which  was  included — 

(1)  Merely,  referring  to  what  is  included  rathor 
titan  what  is  excluded;  absolutely,  entirely,  quite, 
utterly. 

"Fye  on't  t  O  fye  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  need;  things  rank  and  grotts  jn  nature, 
Posseua  it  merely."  Shatesp..-  Hamlet.,  i.  2. 

(2)  Solely,  only;   for  this  and  nothing  more;  in 
this  and  no  other  way. 

"Never  to  remove  an  anomaly  merrlu  because  it  in  an 
anomaly." — Macaalay;  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xi. 

mer-SA'-Ch^-ma,  s.  [Or.  mcryfi  =  to  revolve,  and 
enqchyma~  infusion.] 

Bot.:  Spherical  cellular  tissue.  Prof.  Morren 
makes  it  a  subdivision  of  Parenchyma.  Meyer  gave 
tho  name  to  tissue  with  ellipsoidal  and  spheroidal 
cells.  More  commonly  known  as  Lax  Parenchyma. 

*mere§  man,  8.  [Eng.  mere  (2),s. ;  and  man.] 
One  who  has  charge  of  or  points  out  boundaries ;  a 
inearsman.  * 

mere -stead,  s.  [English  mflre=boundary;  and 
3feuci=place.J  A  farm  ;  a  country  estate. 

mere'-stone,  *meere-stone,  «.  [Eng.  mere  (2), 
s.,  andctone.J  A  boundary -stone  ;  a  landmark. 

"The  mislaierof  nmeerexfonc  is  to  blame.  But  it  In 
the  u  11  just  judge,  that  is  the  capital!  remover  of  land- 
marker,  when  he  defineth  nin  i  sse  of  lands  and  property." 
— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Judicature. 


mergus 

'mSr-S-trl  clan,  «.  [Lat.  meretriciiu  =  mere- 
tricious (.q.  v.).J  Meretricious. 

4*Takefrom  human  commerce  meretrioian  amours."— 
T,  Brawn:  Hi,rl.s,  iii.  26!!. 

mer  S  trl  -clOUS,  «.  [Latin  meretricius  =  per- 
taining to  a  courtesan,  from  nieretrix  (gomt.  mere- 
tricis)  =  n  courtesan,  from  »nerco=togain,  to  earn.  ] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  courtesans  or  prostitutes ; 
such  as  is  practiced  by  harlots. 

"Her  deceitful  and  mrrrtririMi*  triifflck  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world."—  Bp.  Hull:  Hard  Text*;  Isaiah 

xxiii.  n. 

L1.  False;  alluring  by  false  show;  woni  or  assumed 
for  show ;  unreal,  tawdry,  gHUily,  showy  ;  extremely 
bud  iu  taste. 

"  No  meretricious  grace*  to  beguile. 
No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile." 

Cotcper:  Truth,  23. 

mSr  e-trl  -clOUS-ly",  adv.  [En^.  meretricious; 
-fy.J  In  a  meretricious  manner;  with  false  show; 
tawdrily,  gaudily,  against  good  taste. 

mSr-S-trl-CiOUB-lfe'sg,  s.      [Eng.  meretricious; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  Deiug  meretricious ;  • 
falso  show,  tawdriuoss,  showiuoss. 

*m§r'-S-trIk,  «.  [Lat.  niere?riciu»=meretricious 
(q.v.).]  Harlot,  meretricious. 

"And  therefore  thel  thlnke  it  impossible  to  be  anjr 
knauerye  or  erroursin  so  holy  fathers  with  their  meretrik 
mother." — Jvyv:  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

mSr-g8.-n6t  -t»,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Lat.  mergus 
=  a  diver,  andGr.  tictta  =  a  duck.] 

Ornith.:  Torrent-duck;  a  i>eculiar  genus  of  Ana- 
tida?,  restricted  to  tho  Andes  of  South  America, 
from  Colombia  to  Chili.  Three  species  are  known: 
Meryanetta  armata,  M.  turncri,  and  M.  leucogenys. 
Mr.  Bridges  says  of  tho  first  species :  "It  swims  and 
dives  against  tho  flow  of  the  Chilian  mountain- 
torrents  with  a  rapidity  truly  astonishing."  (Proc. 
ZoOl.  .S'oc.,  1876,  p.  407.) 

m§r  ga,-n8t-ti  nse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mergan- 
ett(a) ;  Lat.  foin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'»ce.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Anatidie.  It  contains 
but  a  single  genus,  Mergauetta  (q.  T.). 

mSr-gan-r-nSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mergan(ser) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -jnce.l 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Anatidee  erected  by 
Swaiusou;  the  Merganser  of  Leach  [MERGANSER, 
1.] 

mSr-gan'-sSr,  s.  [Lat.  merg(u>>)=a.  diver,  and 
anser—n  goose. J 

Ornithology  : 

1.  A  genus  erected  by  Leach  for  hu  Merganser 
castor,  the  Hergus  merganser  of  Linna>ns. 

2.  Apopularnamo forany  memberof  thoLinneean 
genus  Mergus,  especially  for  Mergus  merganser,  the 
Ooosauder  (q.  v.). 

mSrge,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  niergro=todip.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  sink :  to  drown ;  to  cause  to  be 
swalloweduporabsorbod.  (Only  used  figuratively.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  absorbed  or  swallowed  up ;  to 
be  lost  or  sunk. 

tmer  gel  -liis,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of  Lat. 
merffus  (q.  v.).J 

Ornith.:  In  somo  classifications  a  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Morginn*.  It  contains  but  one  species, 
the  Smew,  Meryellus  (Mergus)  albellus. 

mSrg'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  merg(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  merges. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"Sterner  is  the  act  of  law,  and  U  the  annihilation  of 
one  estate  in  another,  li-.  effect  id  to  consolidate  two 
estates,  and  to  conform  them  into  one  estate.  After 
merger,  the  only  subsisting  estate  continues  precisely 
of  the  same  quantity  and  extent  of  ownership  as  it  was 
before  the  accession  of  the  estate  which  is  merged.  It  IH 
a  fundamental  rule  that  there  cannot  be  _  any  merger 
unless  there  b<*  a  remainder  or  reversion  in  which  the 
particular  estate  may  merge."— Xaykeir:  U.i  Merger,  ft.  i., 
ch.  i. 

m8r-gi  -nffl,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  merg(us) :  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sufT.  -m(E.J 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Anatidie.  Prince  Bona- 
parte makes  it  include  Mergus  aibellus,  since  sub- 
divided, and  Leach's  genus  Merganser.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  (Gray)  it  comprises  tho 
Linnsean  genus  Merganser,  and  Mergellus  (q.  v.). 

m§r  -CTl-lus,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat. 
merqus  fq.  v.).J 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Anatidep,  erected  by  Vieillot 
for  the  reception  of  Mergulus  melanoleucos,  the 
Little  Auk  (q. T.).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head, 
thick,  broader  than  high  at  base,  upper  mandible 
indistinctly  grooved,  tips  of  both  notched ;  commis- 
sure arched;  nostrils  lateral,  round,  at  base  of 
bill  ;legs,  short, and  abdominal;  three  webbed  toes; 
wings  and  tail  short. 

mSr'-guS,  ».  [Lat.=a  diver,  a  water-fowl ;  mrrgo 
=to  dip,  to  plunge  into.  ] 

Ichthy.:  A  penus  of  natatorial  birds,  family  Ana- 
tid».  Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head,  slender, 


boil,    bdy;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  snan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -(Ion,      -sion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbas.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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rather  pointed;  bane  largo;  mandibles  serrated, 
point  of  upper  cowed :  nostrils  lateral;  logs  short; 
tlni'K  i<><  in  front  wobbod,  hind  |.«-  with  pendent 
lobe ;  wiiiKS  of  moderate  Hizet  nrst  and  second  quill 
feathers  nearly  equal  in  length.  Wallace  iy;<n./. 
in*!,  Animal*,  ii.'M)  define*  the  rangeof  the  cenai 
in  space  u:  Palnarctio  and  Ncarctic  regions, 
Hra/.il,  and  tln>  Auckland  Islands.  Ateryus  albellus 
isthn  Smew,  M.  i  urullatus  the  }IiH>dod  Merganser, 
M.  serrat'ii-  I  In*  Red-breasted  Merganser,  and  J/. 
merj/aiwcr  the  Goosander.  (  Yarn.  II.) 

mSr  I  an  dra,  «.  [Or.  meri»=&  part,  a  division, 
and  a»tr  (genit.  a  minx = a  man,  a  stamen.] 

lint.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Merian* 
dridn  (q.  v.).  .\li-rin,i<irn  ben'talenxi*  and  J/. 
Ktrobilifcra  aro  carminative  and  antispasmodic. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  given  in  India  in  aphtha? 
and  sore  throat. 

mer-I  an  -drl-dffl,  ».  ]>1.    [Hod.  Latin  merian- 
dr(a) ;  Lat.  fcni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id" .  I 
But.:  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Menthnee. 

mSr  1  a'-nl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Mdme.  Merian, 
who  wrote  on  the  insects  of  Surinam.] 

lint. :  Jamaica  Rose  ;  a  genus  of  Melastomacete, 
tril>o  Melastomeee.  M<  riunia  leucantha  is  the 
White-flowered,  and  M.  purpwea  the  Purple- 
flowurod  Jamaica  Rose. 

mer  -I-carp,  »•    [Or.  merit— a  part,  and  karpos 
=  fruit.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Do  Candollo  to  the  half  of  a 
cremocarp,  i.  • ..  of  an  umbelliferous  fruit.    Meri- 
carps  are  indohiscont. 

2.  The  distinct  pieces  into  which  a  cruciferous 
siliqua  or  silicula  split.-. 

m8-rld  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  mtridicn,  from  Latin 
mrridianus  —  pertaining  to  midday;  meridies  (for 
ni'''tidies)  =  mid-day;  m«liu«=middle,  and  .'..  .  a 
day ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  meridia.no.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  raid-day  or  the  meridian ; 
noon-day. 

i  -  i  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  at  the  highest  point  or  cul- 
mination ;  pertaining  to  the  point   or   period   of 
highest  splendor :  as,  meridian  glory. 

(2)  Complete,  thorough. 

"Oat  of  the  mouth  of  a  meridian  villain." — Xorth:  Ex- 
amen,  p.  186. 

II.  Qeol.:  Noon-day;  in  allusion  to  the  mid-day 
data  of  the  strata  to  which  it  is  applied.  A  term 
appropriated  to  certain  middle  formations  of  the 
Appalachian  Paheozoic  system,  which  aro  called  in 
the  New  York  Survey  the  Oriskauy  Sandstone,  and 
which  appear  to  bo  on  the  horizon  of  the  Lower 
Ludlow  rocks  of  England.  The  greatest  thickness 
of  this  sandstone  is  less  than  201)  feet,  its  distinct- 
ive fossils  are  largo  braohiopodous  bivalves.  (Prof. 
H.  I).  Rogers:  Geology  of  Penney  Ivania.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

I*  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  Mid  i  lay;  noon-day. 

i  - 1  In  the  same  sense  as  IJ .  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  highest  point ;  tho  culmination  ;  the  point 
or  period  of  highest  splendor. 

"  From  that  fall  meridian  of  my  glory 
1  haste  now  to  my  netting." 

Slwkesp.:  Henry  rill.,  ill.  2. 

•(2)  The  special  circumstances,  requirements, 
conditions,  or  capabilities  of;  as  of  a  country,  a 
district,  a  sphere  of  life,  &c. 

"All  other  knowledge  merely  nerve*  the  concern*  of  thin 
life,  and  in  fitted  to  the  meritlian  thereof."— Hair:  Urig. 
ofMankimt. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Antron.:  [Celeftial  meridian.] 

L'.  lii'ita.;  [Terrestrial  meridian.] 

(1)  Celestial  meridian:  The  great  circle  marked 
out  on  the  sphere  by  the  prolongation  of  the  terres- 
trial meridian  passing  through  the  spot  where  tho 
oMerver  stands.  If ,  as  is  apparent!;  tho  case,  the 
earth  bo  at  rest,  then  the  celestial  meridian  becomes 
a  fixed  circle,  across  which  all  the  stars  pass  in 
their  diurnal  courses  from  East  to  Went.  If,  as  is 
really  the  case,  the  stars  are  at  rent,  and  ihee.-irth 
rotate,  t  hen  tlm  spectator's  meridian  swtteps  daily 
across  tho  plane  from  We.-t  to  K.-i-t. 

Cl)  Pint  meridian;  That  meridian  from  which 
all  others  aro  reckoned,  counting  eastward  or  u  e^t- 
ward,  and  Crou  which  also  longitudes  are  reckoned. 

($)  Mntjin  1i<--tn<  i-/<li<>/<  :  |  M  AI;M:  TIC.  | 

(4)  M'  i-,<i, mi  uihtintt  nf  I  fie  sun  or  of  a  star:  Its 
altilinln  when  on  tin'  meridian  of  the  place  where 
it  is  observed. 


(R)  Meridian  distance  of  a  point:  The  distance 
from  tho  point  to  some  assumed  meridian,  gener- 
ally the.  one  drawn  through  the  extreme  oast  or 
west  point  of  tho  survey. 

(6)  Meridian  line  on  a  dial:  Tho  same  as  the 
twelve  o'clock  hour-line. 

(7)  Meridian  of  a  ylolx- :    Tho  brazen  circle  in 
which  it  turns  and  by  which  it  is  supported;  also 
meridian-lines  drawn  on  the  globe  itself,  generally 
»t  u  distance  of  15'. 

(8)  Terrestrial  meridian  :  The  terrestrial  meridian 
of  any  place  on  tho  earth's  surface  is  a  great  circle 
passing  through  tho  two  poles  and  the  place. 

meridian-circle, «. 

1.  A  transit  instrument  with  a  graduated  circle 
securely  fastened  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal 
axis  and  turning  with  it. 

2.  Tho  altitude  circle  of  a  globe, 
meridian-distance,  meridional-distance,  s. 

[DEPARTURE,  ».,  II.  2.  J 

meridian- line,  ».  An  arc  or  part  of  the  meridian 
of  a  place,  terminated  each  way  by  tho  horizon. 

meridian -mark, «.  A  mark  placed  at  some  miles' 
distance  from  an  observatory,  and  due  south  of  the 
position  of  tho  transit-instrument,  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  marking  the  direction  of  tho  true  south 
point  of  the  horizon. 

m5  rid'  I-on-al,  «.&«.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  meridi- 
onatis.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meridian ;  hence,  south- 
erly. 
*-.  Having  a  southerly  aspect ;  facing  the  south. 

B.  Atiubst.:  The  south. 

"  The  meridional  (which  they  of  the  Ocean  call  Ronth, 
and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  Zezzo  Giorno)  com- 
monly is  rainy  and  boisterous." — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  611. 

meridional-arc,  ».  An  arc  of  the  earth,  meas- 
ured along  the  meridian,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  length  of  a  degree  in  different  latitudes, 
and  thence  calculating  the  exact  form  of  the  earth. 
[Aw,  OBLATE.] 

meridional-distance,  s.  [MERIDIAN  DISTANCE.] 
meridional-parts,  s.  pi.    Parts  of  the  projected 
meridian,    according   to   Mercator's    system,   cor- 
responding to  each  minute  of  latitude,  from  the 
equator  up  to  some  fixed  limit,  usually  80°. 

me  rId-I-6-nal  -I  ty^,  a.   [Eug.  meridional;  -ity.] 

1.  Tho  state  of  being  on  tho  meridian. 

2.  Position  in  the  south  ;  aspect  toward  the  south. 

mS-rld  -I-6-nal-lf,  a*'.  [Eng.  meridional ;  -ly.] 
In  tho  direction  of  tho  meridian;  in  a  line  uorth 
and  south. 

"The  JewH.  not  willing  to  He  an  their  temple  stood,  do 
place  their  lied  from  north  to  south,  and  delight  to  sleep 
meridionaily."~liroicne:  Vulyur  Errors,  bk.  li.,  ch.  iii. 

*mSr'-Ils,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  merel=a  counter;  Fr. 
merelte,  tHa;ie(/e  =  hop-scotch.]  A  gamo  played  with 
counters  or  pegs;  called  also  Jii't'-itenny,  or  nine 
men's  morris. 

m5-ringue  (ringue  as  rangl,  s.  [Fr.]  A  dessert 
made  of  whipped  eggs  and  pulverized  sugar,  with 
jam  or  cream  added. 

Hie  ri  no,  a.  &  s.  [Sp.  =  (a.)  moving  or  roaming 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  (».)  an  inspector  of 
pastures,  from  Low  Lat.  majorinus=a  major-domo, 
a  steward  of  a  household.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Denoting  a  variety  of  sheep  from  Spain,   or 
their  wool. 

2.  Made  of  tho  wool  of  tho  merino  sheep. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Zool. :  A  Spanish  breed  of  tho  domestic  sheep 
(Ovia  aries).     It    is    extremely    important    com- 
mercially, on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  wool, 
which  is  close-set,  soft,  spirally  twisted,  and  short. 
There  aro  largo  flocks  in  Germany,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively bred  in  Australia,  where  it  was  introduced 
toward'  tho  end  of  tho  last  century.    The  animal 
ia  small,  flat-sided,  and  long-legged.    Tho  males  are 
horned.    Tho  face,  ears,  and  legs  aro  dark,  tho  fore- 
head woolly,  and  tho  skin  of  tho  throat  lax. 

2.  Fabric:    A  fine   French  woolen    material,  so 
named  as  being  made  from  tho  wool  of  the  merino 
.-hcep.    It  is  a  lady's  dress  goods,  all  wool,  and 
twilled  on  both  sides. 

merino-sheep,  s.   [MERINO,  B.  1.] 

me'r-I-6  -n6s.,  «.  [A  proper  name  occurring  in 
Homer.] 

X'tol.:  Cuvier  and  Illiger's  name  for  the  genus 
Jaculus,  for  which  Dr.  ( "ones  has  proposed  Zapus 
(q.  v.). 

mSr  Is  mat  -Ic,  a.  |(lr.  m>r.sM«  (geuit.  meris- 
ni'iliuf)  =a  part,  and  Eng..  etc.,  soft.  -ir.J 

Rot.:  Separating  by  the  formation  of  internal 
partitions,  as  often  occurs  in  cellular  tissue. 


mSr  -I-stSm,  ».    [Or.  »n«ri«fo»=divi8ible.] 

Hot.  :  A  congeries  of  growing  cells,  or  cello  capable 
of  division. 

m8r  -It,  *mer  ite,  sufist.  [Fr.  mtrite.tmm  Lat. 
nieriitini=that  which  is  deserved;  neut.  sing,  of 
mrritui,  pa.  par.  of  >ner«or=to  deserve;  8p.,  Port. 
&  Ital.  merito.  1 

*1.  Tho  quality  of  deserving,  whether  well  or  ill  ; 
desert  of  good  or  evil. 

2.  The  quality  of  deserving  well  ;   excellence  do- 
serving  honor  or  reward  ;  desert,  worth,  worthine--. 

3.  That  which  is  deserved,  earned,  or  merited;  a 
reward,  return,  or  recompense  earned  or  merited  ; 
desert*. 

"All  power 

1  give  thee;  reign  for  ever,  and  oeanme 
Thy  merits."  UUtun:  I'.  L.,  ill.  319. 

4.  PI.:  The  essential  circumstances  of  a  case  or 
matter,  without  reference  to  extraneous  matters; 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  case  ;  as,  to  decide  a 
case  on  its  merits. 

'merit-monger,  s.  One  who  supports  the  doc- 
trine of  human  merit  as  entitled  to  reward,  or  who 
depends  upon  merit  for  salvation. 

m5r  -It,  *mer-yt,  ».  f.  &  i.  [Fr.  nUriter,  from 
m^rite=merit  (q.  v.);  Sp.  meritar;  Ital.  meritare; 
Lat.  merito,  frequent,  of  mereor—io  deserve.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deserve,  whether  good  or  ill  ;  to  earn  ;  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  ;  to  incur. 

2.  To  deserve,  as  a  reward  ;  to  earn,  to  have  a 
right  to  claim,  to  have  a  just  title  or  claim  to. 

"  Those  beat  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praifle." 

I-i>lie:  Essay  on  Criticism,  583. 

3.  To  reward. 

"The  king  will  merit  It  with  gift*."—  Chapman. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  acquire  merit,  to  become  deserv- 
ing. 

tmSr  -It-able,  a.  [Eng.  merit;  -able.}  Deserv- 
ing of  reward  ;  meritorious. 

"The  people  generally  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt  to 
appluud  any  merltable  work."  —  Ben  Jonson:  Case  is  Al- 
ttretl,  ii.  4. 

mer  -It-Sd,  pa.  par.  <fe  a.    [MERIT,  ».] 


f,  adv.  [English  merited;  -It/.]  In 
accordance  with  merit  or  deserts;  deservedly; 
worthily. 

"  A  pleasant  little  town,  once  esteemed  for  ite  delicious- 
ness,  but  now  much  more  and  more  nteritedtv  famous  for 
its  rain."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  23. 

mSr-It-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  merit,  v.  ;  -*r.]  One  who 
deserves  or  merits. 

mSr'-I-th&l.  mer-I-thU'-lus,  /..  [Ur.  meri«=a 
part,  and  lltallox  —  u  young  shoot.] 

Sot.  :  The  name  given  by  Du  Petit  Thomas-  to  an 
in  tern  ode. 

m8r-I  tor  1-ofis,  adj.  [Latin  meritorius,  from 
ni«n'/iw=desorvod  ;  Fr.  mtritoire;  Ital.  &  Sp.  meri- 
torio.']  Deserving  of  reward  or  recompense,  return 
or  notice;  possessing  merit  ;  high  in  descent. 

mer-I-tor  -I-ous-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  meritorious; 
-///.]  In  a  meritorious  manner;  so  as  to  <le-er\e 
reward. 

"They  did  well  and  meritoriously  in  those  very  things." 
—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  tier.  3. 

mSr-1-tbr  -I-ofis-nSss,  «.  [English  meritorious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meritorious; 
tho  state  of  deserving  well  ;  merit,  worthiness,  de- 
sert. 

"There  was  a  full  persuasion  of  the  high  meritorlf>n*- 
ness  of  what  they  did."  —  South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Her.  12. 

•mSr  I  tBr  J,  *mer-i-tor-ie,  adj.  [Lat.  meri- 
toriwt=  meritorious  (q.  v.).J  Meritorious;  deserv- 
ing of  reward. 

•mer  -I  tot,  *mer-y-tOt-yr,  «.  [Eng.  merry,  and 

totter.]    A  swing  ;  a  rope  on  which  to  walk  or  dance. 

"A  Xerytotyr:  osciltum,  pe/aurua."—  Cathol.  Angltcnm. 

*mSrke,  «.   [MAEK,».] 

*merke  ,  *mirke.  a.  [A.  S.  mure,  myrce,  murce; 
Icel.  myrkr;  Danish  &  Sw.  mOrk.]  Murky,  dark. 
gloomy.  [MURKY.] 

mer   kin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  a  dimin. 
from  O.  Fr.  itt''rtftn'  =  n  tnft.J 
*  1  .  A  wig  ;  a  piece  of  false  hair. 
2.  A  mop  for  cleaning  cannon. 

•fmSr-lan  -gus,  «.  [Latinized  from  Fr.  mtrlan= 
a  whiting.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Ciadidir,  erected  for  the  re- 
ception of  tishes  having  the  generic,  charact*Tof 
Gadus,  with  the  exception  that  then'  is  no  barbel 
on  tho  chin.  In  this  nomenclature  the  Whiting  is 
Merlanyus  vuluaris;  Conch's  Whiting,  Af.  albim; 
the  Coalflsh,  M.carbonarius,  and  tho  Pollack,  M. 
pollachius.  [GADi's.J 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    tbSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  4.      qu  =  kw. 


merle 

*merle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  merula;  Ital.mer/a.] 
rin-  blackbird  (q.v.). 

'  To  walke  and  take  the  dewe  by  it  was  day, 
And  heare  the  merle  and  mavine  many  one." 

Chaucer:  Complaint  ofCreseidf. 

me"r  lln,  *mdr'-ll-6n,  s.  [O.  Fr.  emerillon,  es- 
nrrillim;  cf.  Hal.  smeriglione;  Sp.  esmerejon—a 
nerliti.  Diez  considers  afl  formed  from  Lat.  iiirr- 
ila.  (Skeat.)} 

Ornith.:  Falco  cesalon  (Linn.),  a  small  falcon, 
averaging  only  from  ton  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
according  to  sex.  The  plumage  of  old  males  is 
blue-gray  on  head,  back  and  wing-covers;  checks 
and  back  of  nock  reddish-brown;  tail-feathers, 
bluish-gray,  with  slight  indications  of  three  dark 
hands,  tips  white;  under-surfaco  rufous,  with 
brown  patches;  bill  bluish  horn-color;  cere,  legs, 
and  toes  yellow:  claws  black.  The  females  and 
yonnir  birds  are  of  a  more  uniform  brown. 

m8r'-llng,  ».    [Fr.  merlan=&  whiting.] 

Ichthy. :  Merlangus  vulgaris,  the  whiting. 

*mSr'-l!-6n,  s.    [MERLIN.] 

m§r  -Ion,  ».  [Fr.  merlan;  Ital.  merlo,  from  Lat. 
*mceru(us,diimn.  of  'mcerus  (for  »jur«8)  =  a  wall.] 

Fort.:  The  solid 
part  of  an  embat- 
tled parapet,  be- 
tween two  em- 
brasures, either  in 
masonry  or  earth- 
work. 

"The  merlons  and 
embrasures  with 
which  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  building 
was  furnished." — 
A  rchvKologia,  xii.  147. 

mSr-luc -9!  ug, 
mSr-ltt  -sl-us,  ».  Merlon. 

I  Mod.    Lat.,    from 
tal.  merluzio—n  hake.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genusof  Gadidae ;  body  elongate,  scales 
minute,  separate  caudal,  two  dorsals,  and  one  anal ; 
ventrals.  of  seven  rays,  well  developed.  Teeth  in 
jaws  and  on  vomor  in  double  or  triple  series.  Two 
species  are  known:  Merluccius  rulgaris,  the  Hake 
(q.  v.),  and  AI,gaifj\  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
on  t  he  coast  of  Chill ;  less  common  on  New  Zealand 
coast.  Tho  vertebral  column  is  singularly  modified 
to  form  a  strong  roof  for  tho  air-bladder,  (tilinther.) 

mer-lu'-sl-us, ».    [MERLUCCITJS.] 

mer -maid,  "mere  malde,  'mere -maid  en, 
•mer  maid  en,  ».  [A.  S.  mcre=a  lake,  a  mere; 
mcegd=&  maid.]  A  fabulous  marine  creature,  hav- 
ing the  upper  half  like  a  woman  and  the  lower  like 
a  fish ;  a  sea-nymph  with  a  fish's  tail. 

mermald's-glove, «. 

ZoOI. :  Halichondria  palmata,  the  largest  of  the 
British  Sponges,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of 
two  feet.  Its  popular  name  has  reference  to  its 
Bonn,  which  boars  a  remote  resemblance  to  a  glove 
with  extended  fingers.  ( Wood.) 

mermald's-head,  s. 

ZoOI.:  A  sea-urchin,  Spatangu*  cordatus,  com- 
mon on  tho  coasts  of  Europe. 

mermaid's-purses, «. pi.  A  popular  name  for 
the  egg-cases  of  the  Raiidee  and  Scylliida?.  Called 
also  Sea-purses. 

"These  canes  are  frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  are  called  mermaid's  purses,  Ac." — Yarrell:  British 
Fishes. 

mer  -man,  s.  [A.  S.  mere— a  mere,  a  lake,  and 
Knj;.  mem.  I  The  male  corresponding  to  the  mer- 
maid (q.  v.) ;  a  sea-man,  with  tho  tail  of  a  fish  in- 
stead of  legs, 

mer  -mis,  s.    [Gr.  mennw=a  cord,  a  string.] 

ZoOI. :  A  nematoid  genus  of  worms,  some  of  the 
•pecios  of  which  an  parasitic  in  insects.  Afcrmi's 
nitfrescens  emigrates  en  masse  out  of  insects  in  hot 
weather,  and  being  found  on  the  ground  in  great 
numbers  give  rise  to  the  popular  belief  that  there 
has  been  a  shower  of  worms.  The  larvee  of  M.  albi- 
cans  especially  resort  to  caterpillars,  to  the  larvee 
of  oilier  insects,  or  even  to  a  mollusk,  Succinea  am- 
phibia. 

mer  -6  blast,  s.  [Gr.  meros=a  part,  and  blastos 
=  a  sprout,  shoot,  sucker.] 

Bi»l. :  An  ovum  only  a  portion  of  which  is  directly 
germinal.  [MEROBL.A8TIC.] 

mer-6-blas -tic.  a.  [Eng.  meroblast;  -ic.]  A 
term  applied  to  the  ova  of  oviparous  animals,  in 
which  the  yolk  is  chiefly  nutritive  and  in  a  small 
part,  only  formative. 

mer  -6-sele,  s.    [Gr.  ?»("ros=the  thigh,  and  kclc 


mer  -o-sele,  s. 
=  a  tumor.] 
,s'n  rif.:   Hernia 


of  the  thigh;   protrusion  of  tho 

intestines  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
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mSr-6-lB -tic,  a.  [Gr.  »irr>w  =  part,  and  o3n  =  an 
egg.  ] 

X'M.:  Relating  to  the  ovaries  of  insects  which 
socrote  vitelligenous  cells  as  well  as  eggs. 

MSY-ft-pS,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  Aferope.] 

1.  Astron. :  The  smallest  and  least  bright  of  the 
Pleiades. 

2.  Class.  Mythol. .  One  of  the  Pleiades,  who  were 
regarded  as  daughters  of  Atlas.    Of  all  her  sisters 
she  alone  failed  to  captivate  the  affections  of  a  ce- 
lestial deity,  and  married  a  mortal.    On  this  ac- 
count the  star  into  which  she  was  at  last  trans- 
formed   was    less    bright    than    the   others.      [1.] 

[MYTH.] 

m6-r8p  -I-dse,  a.  pi.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  merop(o),  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -/<iii .] 

Ornith.:  Bee-eaters,  a  family  of  insessorial  pica- 
rian  birds,  of  which  Merops  is  the  type.  Their 
range  in  space  is  over  the  Paheartic,  Ethiopian, 
Oriental,  and  Australian  sub-regions.  Five  genera 
are  known,  all  recent. 

me  rop    I  dan,  a.  &  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  meropid(ce) ; 
Eng.  adj.suff.-an.] 
Ornithology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Merop- 
ida- ;  as,  of  meropidan  affinities. 

B.  As  subsl.:   A   bird  of  the  family   Meropidae 
(q.v.). 

m8r-8p  -6-dIte,  «.  [Gr.  meros=a  part,  andpotw 
(geuit.podos)  =  t\  foot.} 

ZoOI. :  The  fourth  joint  of  an  appendage  of  a  typ- 
ical crustacean. 

mer  ops,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  merop«= Merops 
apiaster,  the  typical  species  of  tho  genus.  1 

Ornith.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Moroo- 
i'!.'i>.  Tho  bill  moderate  or  long,  arched,  acumi- 
nate, margins  entire;  tongue  narrow,  horny  at 
apox;  tarsi  short;  tibiie  denuded  above  the  heel; 
wings  long,  tail  with  two  middle  feathers  elongate. 
Twenty-one  species  are  known.  Mrrop*  apiaster  is 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Africa.  The 
buck  is  red-brown,  the  throat  yellow  with  a  black 
margin,  breast  and  belly  greenish-blue.  It  feeds  on 
insects,  especially  wasps  and  bees,  which  it  cap- 
tures on  the  wing,  like  swallows. 

tmSr-or-gan-I  za'-tion,  s.  [Gr.  meros=a  part, 
and  Eng.  organization  (q.  v.).]  Partial  organiza- 
tion ;  organization  in  part. 

mSr  -8s,  mSr    us,  s.    [Gr.  meros=&  part.] 
Arch. :  The  plain  surface  between  the  channels 
of  u  triglyph. 

me  -r8s,  «.    [Gr.  meros=tho  thigh.] 

Zoo7. :  Tho  upper  segment  of  a  hind  limb;  the 
thigh. 

mer'-6-s6me,  s.  [Gr.  meros=a  part;  soma=tho 
body.] 

ZoOI.:  One  of  the  metamores  or  serial  segments 
of  which  the  bodies  of  vertebrate  and  articulate 
animals  are  composed. 

mer-6-stSm  -a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
mero«=thigh,  aud«(.mia=a  mouth.] 

ZoOI.:  A  legion  of  Crustacea;  the  individuals  are 
often  of  gigantic  size.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with 
mandibles  and  maxillee,  the  terminations  of  which 
become  walking  or  swimming  foot,  aud  organs  of 
prehension.  It  contains  one  recent  order,  Xipho- 
sura  (King-crabs  or  Horseshoe  crabs),  and  one 
extinct,  Eurypterida. 

MSr-O-VIn'-gl-an,  a.  &  «.  [From  Low  Lat.  Mer- 
ovius  ~  Mer-wig  =  the  great  warrior,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  A   term    applied   to   the   earliest   dynasty  of 
French  kings.    It  was  succeeded  by  the  Cariovin- 
gian  dynasty  in  752. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  written  characters  of 
French  MSS.  of  the  Merovingian  period. 

B.  As  sitbst.:   A  sovereign   of   the  Merovingian 
dynasty. 

mS-rox  -ene,  s.  [Gr.  meros  =  part,  and  xenos=a 
stranger.! 

Min.:  The  name  was  originally  given  by  Broit- 
haupt  to  the  mica  (q.  v.),  from  Monte  Somma, 
which  was  found  in  brilliant  crystals  and  with 
numerous  planes.  It  was  considered  to  be  uniaxial 
and  rhombohedral  in  crystallization,  and  referred 
to  the  species  biotite  (o,.  v.).  Tschermak  retains 
the  name  for  the  Vesuvian  magncsian  mica,  and 
refers  it  to  a  group  in  which  the  optic  axial  plane 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  He  shows 
also  that  this  mica,  in  common  with  all  the  others, 
is  monoclinic  crystallization. 

•mer  -rl-fy,  "mer-ry'-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  merry;  -ft,.] 
To  make  merry ;  to  amuse. 

"  It  merruned  ua  all."— Mdme.  PArblay:  Diary,  i.  324. 


merry-making 


mSr  -rl-lf  ,  *mer-e-ly,  *mer-l  ly,  adr.  [Rag. 
merry;  -ly.]  In  a  merry  manner;  with  mirth  or 
merriment;  gayly,  mirthfully. 

"Merrily  sang  the  birds,  ami  the  temder  voices  of 
women."  Longfellow:  Miles  standfgh-,  v. 

*mSr  rl  make,  *mer-ry-malte,  s.  [Eng.  merry, 


. 

1.  A  meeting  for  mirth  and  amusement;  a  merry- 
making. 

"We'll  hare  feasts, 
And  funerals  also,  mr  rryinnk'-*  ami  wars." 

B.  B.  Broionfng:  Drama  of  Bxilt. 

2.  Mirth,  sport,  jest. 

"  He  saw  her  gibe,  and  toy,  and  geare, 
And  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merrynciA,  ." 

Spenser:  F.  V.,  II.  vi.  21. 

*m6r  -rl  make,  r.  t.  |  MKIMUMAKIC.  «.  ]  To  make 
merry  ;  to  be  merry  aud  mirthful  ;  to  feast. 

mSr  -rl-m6nt,  s.    [Bug.  merry;  -ment.\    Mirth- 
ful gayety,  mirth,  frolic,  amusement,  merrmoss. 
"  Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume." 
Hymn:  rhilitr  Harold,  1.  46. 

m5r  -rl-n6ss,  *mer-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  merry; 
-ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  merry  ;  mirth, 
gayoty,  merriment. 

"  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  toclimb 
in  the  merriness."  —  Love's  Labor's  Lust,  i.  1. 

*m8r  -ry1,  «.  [Fr.  merise  =  the  wild  cherry.  A 
psoudo  singular  form  ;  cf  .  cherry  ;  from  cerise,  pea, 
from  pease,  &C.J  The  wild  red-cherry. 

mSr'-ry',  *mer-le,  *mer-y,  *mir-le,  *mlr-y, 
*mur-ie,  *mur-y,  *myr-ie,  *myr-y,  a.  [A.  S. 
mer!7=merry;  Ir.  &  Gael.  mem—merry;  Gael,  mir 
=  to  sport,  to  play,  mtre  =  play,  mirth,  mireajach= 
merry.] 

1.  Pleasant,  gay,  delightful,  cheerful,  cheering. 

"Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear." 

Snail:  Rokeby,  v.  IS. 

2.  Full  of  mirth  ;  loudly  cheerful  ;  gay  of  heart  ; 
jovial,  mirthful. 

"Had  I  been  merry,  I  might  have  been  censured  aa 
vastly  low."—  Goldsmith:  The  Be?,  i.  (Introd.) 

3.  Causing  or  accompanied  by  mirth  or  merri- 
ment ;    mirthful,  sportive,  laughable,  gay  ;    as,    a 
merry  jest. 

4.  Indi 


gay. 


icating  or  expressive  of  mirth  or  merriment  ; 

"  When  thy  merry  steps  draw  near." 

Longfellow:  Spring. 

*5.  Full  of  eibos  or  sneers  ;  sarcastic. 
*6.  Prosperous,  favorable. 
"There  eke  my  feeble  barke  awhile  may  stay, 
Till  mery  wynd  and  weather  cull  her  thence  away." 
Spenser:  F.  y.,  I.  *Ji.  1. 
U  To  make  merry  : 

1.  To  feast  with  mirth. 

"And  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice  ov«r 
them,  und  make  merry."  —  Rev.-ii.  18. 

2.  To  indulge  in  hilarity  ;  to  laugh  ;  as,  to  make 
merry  at  a  person's  mistakes. 

merry-andrew,  s.    A  buffoon,  a  zany,  one  who 
makes  sport  for  others.    The  term  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Andrew  Boorde  or  Bordo,  physician  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who.  in  order  to  instruct  the  people, 
used  to  address  them  at  fairs  and  other  crowded 
places  in  an  eccentric  and  amusing  manner. 
"Th*  Italian  merry-<indreu>s  took  their  place, 
And  quite  debauch'd  the  Stage  with  lewd  grimaoa." 
Dryden:  Epil.  to  tht  Vniv.  of  Oxford. 

merry-dancers,  s.  pi.  The  Aurora  Borealis  or 
northern  lights  ;  so  called  from  their  never-ceasing 
motion. 

'merry-go-down,  ».    Strong  ale. 

merry-go-round,  «.  A  machine  consisting  of  a 
number  of  wooden  horses  and  little  carriages,  made 
to  revolve  in  a  circular  frame  by  machinery,  on 
which  children  are  treated  to  a  ride. 

*merry-go-sorry  ,  ».  A  mixture  of  laughing  and 
crying. 

"The  ladie  with  a  merrie-ao-sorrfe."  —  Breton:  Fortunes 
of  Two  Princes,  p.  25. 

merry-guilt,  s.  A  kind  of  cotton  fabric  made  in 
Assam. 

merry-hearted,  a.  Merry  in  heart;  mirthful, 
gay. 

"  The  new  wine  monrneth,  the  vine  languishetb,  all  the 
merry-hearted  do  sigh."  —  Itniati  xsiv.  7. 

merry-make,  r.  i.    (MERKIMAKE,  v.] 
merry-making,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Making  merry  ;  jovial. 

"His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-mnkinu  beggars."      , 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  rl. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Merriment,  gayety,  merry  sports. 

"  Is  this  a  place  for  mirth  and  cheer  — 
Can  merry-making  enter  here?" 

Wordsvuorth:  Matron  ofjedbvrpk. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     snln>    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  L 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  --  shun;      -yion,      -§ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


merry-man 

*merry-man,  «.    A  mi>rry-androw ;  a  buffoon, 
merry-meeting,  ».  A  meet  ing  or  party  for  merry- 
making; a  te.i-i.  a  festival. 

merry-thought,  «.  The  furrula  or  forked  bone 
of  a  fowl's  breast,  which  is  used  iu  sport  by  unmar- 
ii. •.!  |» T-OIIS.  each  taking  hold  of  and  pulling  at  one 

of    the     fork-,     the    po-~e--~ion    of    the    lolitTe^t    pied- 

when  broken  iM-ing  au  omeu  of  an  early  marriage  to 
th ii<  who  gets  it.    |  WISH-HUM:.  I 

"Let  him  not  be  breaking  m'rrit-thrtuglitt  under  the 
table  with  my  coiwln."— Echnrtl:  I'ltttttut. 

*m8r   ry\  v.  t.    [MEHBY,  a.]    To  make  merry;  to 

delight. 

"Though  pleaaure  merrlt*  the  MD»M  for  a  while." — 
f'ttham.  Kr»,>lriv.  p.  44. 

*mdr  Blon,  «.  (Lat.  merrio,  from  menu*,  pa. 
par.  of  mi 'i-i/o-todip, )  [MEKUE.l  The  act  of  dip- 
ping or  plunging  under  water;  immersion. 

"  The  mfrtiim  alao  in  water,  and  the  emerfltpn  thence 
doth  figure  oar  dentil  to  the  former,  and  receiving  to  a 
new  life." — Borrow.-  of  Bapttnm. 

m8r  t8n  si  a,  ».  [Namwl  after  F.  <*,.  Mortens,  a 
German  botanist  anil  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Bremen.] 

Botany : 

1.  Smooth  Gromwell,    a  genus  of   Boraginacoa?, 
tribe  Lithosperme*.    Calyx,  five-parted;   corolla, 
regular,  funnel-shaped;  stamens,  protruded  beyond 
the    tube;    ti laments,    elongated;    fruit,   sub-dru- 
paceoUH.  Twenty  species  are  known.  Theyarefrom 
the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  Zones. 

2.  A  genus  of  Polypodiacete,  tribe   Gleicbene*. 
•  The  Brazilian  nogroes  make  paper  from  the  stalks 

of  liertensia  dichtitoma. 

Her   u, -.    [Sansc.] 

Hindu  Mythol. :  A  mountain  at  the  North  Polo, 
supposed,  like  the  Greek  Olympus,  to  be  the  abode 
of  the  gods.  (Prof.  K.  if.  Banerjea.) 

mSr-U-la,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  black  bird.] 

Ornith.:  In  some  classifications,  a  genus  of  birds, 
having  as  its  type  the  Blackbird,  which  is  then 
called  Merula  vulgarit.  the  name  given  it  by  Ray. 
It  is  now  more  commonly  named,  after  the  example 
of  Liuntens,  Turdu»  merula.  [BLACKBiKD.TURDCs.] 

mS  ru  II  d89,  «.  //(.  (Lat.  merul(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutT.  -idee.  J 

OrnitluthMjtf :  Thrushes.  A  family  of  Insessores 
(perchiug-birds)  in  the  classifications  of  Vigors, 
Swainson,  Varrell,  &c.  Swainson  divided  it  into 
the  sub-families  Hrachypodius?  (Short-footed 
Thrushes),  Myotheriim-  (Aot-thmtbec),  Merulinw 
(True  Thrushe-s),  Cratoroixxlinee  (Babblers),  and 
Oreolineffi  (Orioles).  The  family  Merulidee  is  now 
more  commonly  called  TurdidH*  (q.  v.).  [MEBCLA.] 

me  ru   11  dan,  ».    [Seenupra.] 

Ornith. :  A  bird  of  the  Thrush  family. 

mSr-n-ir-n»,  «.  [Lat.  merui(a)  =  a  blackbird; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tmx.] 

Omith.:  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of 
Merulidie  (Thrushes).  The  wings  are  more  length- 
ened than  in  the  other  Merulidn  and  pointed ;  the 
bill  notched  at  the  tip,  but  not  hooked  over  the 
lower  mandible ;  the  feet  adapted  both  for  perching 
and  walking. 

m8-ru  -II  UB,  «.  [Generally  derived  from  merula 
=  H  blackbird,  from  the  blackness  of  some  species; 
bat  Paxton  considers  it  an  alteration  from  Mod. 
Lat.  mftuliwt^an  older  name  of  the  genus,  from 
Lat.  mefa=a  goal.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fungals,  sub-order  Polyporei 
(Lindle.y)  of  the  pore-bearing  Hymenomycetoti 
{Berkeley).  It  has  a  soft,  waxy  hymenium,  which 
forms  porous,  reticulate,  or  sinuous  toothed  de- 
pressions. Mi  rud u*  Ittrrymana  and  M.  vastator  are 
two  of  the  parasitical  fungi  which  produce  dry  rot 
(q.v.). 

me'r  us,  «.    [Menus.] 

*mer  vallle,  «.  &  <:    [MARVEL.] 

*mer  vail  ous,     *mer  vel  ous,      ,utj.     I.MAK- 

\  ri.nrs.l 

•mer  y,  «.    [MEERY,  o.] 

mer  f  chip  pus, «.  [Or.  »tfi-|/A;a:ri=to  chew  the 
cuil,  and  /itp;>oa=a  horse.J 

Paliront. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidns  related  to  the 
Eurorx^au  Uippotberium,  from  the  Pliocene  of  this 
country. 

mer  f -Ch6  Choa  rfis,  tubtt.  [Gr.  mfrykazo=\a 
chew  the  cud,  and  choirvit—a  swine.] 

1'iilir.imt.:  A  genus  of  Oreodontidie  (q.  T.),  from 
the  Miocene  of  this  country. 

mer  -j^-chus,  mer  f  chy  -fis, ».  [Gr.  mcrykazo 
=to  chew  the  cud,  and  A  v«-  a  swine.] 

Paltront.:  A  genus  of  Oroodoutidw  (q.  v.),  fn>m 
the  Pliocene  of  this  country. 
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mer-?  -c6  -dfts,  «.    [Gr.  mirykazO=\tt  chow  the 

end,  inn!  *«/m«t— a  tooth.] 

I'altt'tmt.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Corvida\  from  the 
Pliocene  of  Oregon.  It  indicates  a  transition 
between  the  Camel  and  the  Door. 

mer  f  c6  p6t  a  mus,  «u/<«(.  [Or.  mcrj/fcazo=to 
chow  the  cud,  andpof«mos  =  a  river.] 

rntii'nnt. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hippopotamida',  from 
the  Siwalik  Hills.  According  to  Dr.  Falconer  it 
connects  Hippopotamus  with  Anthracothcriiim 
(q.  v.). 

me'r  f  c6  ther  I  um,  iub»t.  [Gr.  mfrykati>=to 
clii-w  tin*  cud,  and  tlicrion—n  wild  animal.] 

Patiront.:  A  genus  of  Camelida*,  founded  on 
molar  teeth  from  the  DrifMloixisits  of  Siberia 
(Nicholson).  Its  true  position  is  doubtful.  Wallace 
says,  "Supposed  to  belong  to  this  family"  (the 
Camelida?). 

•me  ryd-y-on-al,  «.    [MERIDIONAL.] 
mSs  ,  pref.    [MEso-.J 

me    >}a, «.    [Sp.,  from  Lai.  men»a=a  table.]    A 
high  plane  or  table-land  ;  more  especially  a  table- 
land of  small  extent  rising  abruptly  from  a  sur- 
rounding plain  ;  a  term  frequently  used  in  that  part 
of  the  I'mi  --d  States  bordering  on  Mexico, 
mes  a  c5n  ate,  ».    [See  infra.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  mesaoonic  acid, 
mes  a  con  -Ic,  o.    [Pref.  me*  ,  and  Eng.  noon- 
(i/)ic.J    (Soe  the  compound.) 
mesaconlc-acid,  i. 

CAem.:.CiH6O4=C3H4(CO-pH)2.  Citracarticacid. 
A  dibasic  acid,  isomoric  with  itaconic  acid,  obtained 
by  boiling  a  weak  solution  of  citraconic  acid  with 
a  sixth  or  its  volume  of  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  fine,  shining  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol, 
and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  21)8'  to  a  clear  liquid, 
which  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
By  dry  distillation  it  split.-  np  into  citraconic  an- 
hydride and  water.  The  salts  of  mesacouic  acid 
have  the  formula"  (".•,H1M:iO«  and  ('.>,H&MO«,  and  are 
nearly  all  crystallizable. 
mesaconlc-ether,  «. 

Chem.:    <'yHuO4  =  C^Hj(('2Hr,)oO4.      A  colorless, 
mobile  liquid,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
mesaconic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol.  It  has 
an  agreeable  fruity  odor,  but  a  bitter  tastc}  and 
distils  at  220"  without  alteration.     Its  density  is 
1*043,  and  it  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia, 
me    sad,  adr.    [MESIAD.] 
me    sal,  a.    |  Mi  -i  M  .  | 
mes  al  11  ance,  «.    [  Mis  U.M ANTE.  | 
mes  a  mce  bold, «.    |  Kim.  »»•«-.  and  anurboid.] 
/'*">!.:  One  of  the  independent  cells  found  in  the 
mosoderm  while  the  germ  layers  arc  undergoing 
change. 

mes  a  ra  Ic,  'mes  a  ra  Ick,  a.  A  ».  [(ireek 
metaraion=the  mesentery:  pref.  me«o-,  and  I  i  reck 
ara»a=the  flank,  the  belly.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Mosonteric;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
mesentery.    [OMPIIALO-MESAKAIC.] 

"So  that  It  ...  taketh  leave  of  the  permeant  parts, 
at  the  tuoathen  of  the  mf*craicki." — Brovtnt.  fulmar  Er~ 
ror»,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  v. 

B.  Atntli»t.:  [MEMENTF.KY,  I.  1.) 
Mes  ar  -tin,  ».    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Aatron. :  A  double  star,  Gamma  Ariotis,  between 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  magnitude.  It  is  situated 
uoar  one  horn  of  the  Ram. 

m8  sat-I-cS  phil  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  nif«afi'a»= middle, 
and  A>  ///*<!/'•  the  head.] 

Anthr»i>.:  A  term  applied  to  skulls,  having  au 
index  of  breadth  ranging  from  "5  to  85. 

rags  cal,  «.  (Sp.  |  A  strong  intoxicating  spirit, 
distilled  from  pulque,  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
Agave  americana  of  Mexico. 

mesdames  (pron.  mS-dam  ),  «.  pi.    [MADAME.] 
*mese, «.    [MESS.] 

fine"  seems.  ,  impen.  v.  [ Prop.  =  it  seems  tome.] 
It  appears  to  me ;  it  seems  to  me ;  I  think. 
•mes  el, «.    |M  i:\si.i..] 

*mes  elrie,  *.  [Mid.  Eng.  mr»tl-<\  leper;  -rie= 
-ry.]  Leprosy. 

mSs  Sin  br?  a -$$-«,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  »,• 
brytanthrmum) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -u 

Bot.:  Ficoids ;  an  order  of  porigyuons  exogeus, 
alliance  Kiroiilale.s.  It  consists  of  succulent  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  opjiosite  simple  leaves.  The  flowers 
art-  terminal,  though  MO  short-stalked  as  to  appear 
lateral ;  they  are  showy,  and  generally  open  under 
tin-  influence  of  sunshine,  closing  on  its  departure. 
I'.-t.il-  in  many  rows.  Stamens  indefinite  in  num. 
ber;  ovary  inferior  or  nearly  superior,  many  or  one- 
celled.  Stigmas  numerous,  diM im-i ;  ovules  indefi- 
nite, attached  to  a  central  placenta.  Fruit  capsu- 
lar,  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  calyx  opening  in  a 


mesh 

stellate  manner  at  the  apex,  or  splitting  at  the 
hasr.  Found  chiefly  on  the  hot  sandy  plains  of 
South  Africa.  A  few  grow  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  South  America.  Known  genera,  six- 
teen ;  species  upward  of  4i«i. 

mes  em  br?  an  -thS  mom,  s.  [Gr.  mesembria= 
midday,  noon,  and  anthos  =  blossom,  flower.  So 
named  because  those  plants  open  only  for  a  short 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  day.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mosombry- 
acote  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  very  succulent  plants, 
with  thick,  fleshy  leaves  and  showy  flowers,  with 
four  -ir  five  sepals,  and  many  narrow  petals,  gener- 
ally iu  several  series.  Meeembryanthemum  crystal- 
linum  is  the  Ice-plant  (q.  v.);  its  juice,  which  is 
considered  diuretic,  lias  been  prescribed  in  dropsy 
and  liver  complaints;  the  plant  itself  is  used  in 
Spain,  as  are  M.  copticum  and  M.  nodiflorum  in 
Egypt,  as  a  kind  of  barilla  for  glass  works.  The 
succulent  root  of  M.  edule,  the  Hottentot's  Fig,  of 
Capo  Colony,  is  eaten,  as  are  those  of  if.  aeniculiflo- 
rum;  the  seeds  are  also  ground  into  flour.  The 
fruit  of  Al.  (equilateral* ,  Pig-faces  or  Canagong,  is 
eaten  in  Australia.  M.  emarcidum  is  chewed  by 
the  Hottentots  like  tobacco. 

meVgn  c8  phal-Ic,  adj.  [English,  Ac.,  mesen- 
cephat(on) ;  -"'.  i  Pertainingto  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  mesencephalon  (q.  v.), 

mes  en  ceph  a  I6n,  «.  [Pref.  mee-,  and  Greek 
enykephalfts—the  brain.] 

A  mil. :  The  middle  portion  of  the  brain,  develop- 
ing from  the  original  middle  vesicle,  and  compris- 
ing the  corpora  (juttdriaemina  and  crura  cerebri, 
with  contracted  internal  hollow,  the  passage  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

mes  en  chy1  ma,  s.  [Gr.  me*of=  middle ;  en=in ; 
chein  =  to  pour.  | 

It i'ii.:  A  part  of  the  mesodenn  of  the  developing 
embryo. 

m6s-8n-tSr  -Ic,  *m8s-8n-t6r -Ick,  a.  [English 
mesenterfj/') ;  -tc;  Fr.  mGaenteriqite.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  mesentery.  Thus  there  are  metenteric 
glands,  veins,  and  a  plexus. 

mesenteric-dlsease, «. 

Pathology:  Taltes  me»enterica,  a  tubercular  or 
strumous  degeneration  of  the  mesenteric-glands.  It 
stands  to  them  in  the  same  relation  as  plithisis  to 
the  lungs,  and,  says  Dr.  Tanner,  might  bo  called 
abdominal  phthisis.  It  particularly  affects  infants 
and  young  children.  The  abdomen  is  swollen, 
tense,  and  painful ;  the  fa-res  extremely  fetid,  the 
rest  of  the  body  wasted ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
ulcerated;  the  lips  deep  red.  It  generally  ends  in 
death. 

mesenteric-glands.  «.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  glands  through  which  the  lymphatic 
capillaries  pass  in  the  folds  of  the  mesentery. 

mSs  Sn-tSr  -I-ca, «.  [F«m.  sing,  of  Mod.  Lat. 
mcMeH?ert'cu0=of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
mesentery.] 

Bnt.:  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

mes  en  ter  1  tls,  «.  |  Kug.  mesenter(v);  guff. 
•itit.  I 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  mesentery. 

mes  en   te  ron,  s.    [Ur.  ni<?«o»=middlo,  tnteron 

an  intestine.] 

Anal.:  That  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which 
is  developed  from  the  primal  enterou  and  is  lined 
with  epiblast.  It  does  not  include  the  ttomodceum 
or  the  proctodceum,  which  are  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior ends  respectively. 

mSB  -8n  tSl-f,  «.  [Or.  metenterion,  metenteron 
—  the  mesentery:  pref.  //if*-,  and  Gr.  enfera  =  the 
intestines.] 

I.  Anatomy: 

1.  Gen.  (pi.):  Folds  of  the  peritoneum  connecting 
certain  portion!  of  the  intestinal  canal  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Hpec. :  The  membraue  which  forms  the  medium 
of  attachment  between  the  small  intestines  and  the 
alxloinen.    It  is  a  duplicature  or  folding  of  the  per- 
itoneum for  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  the  mesocflp- 
cu  in.  the  t  ransveree  and  sigmoid  mesocolon,  and  the 
mesorectum. 

II.  ZoOl.(pl.):  The  vertical  plates  which  divide 
the  somatic  cavity  of  an  Actinia  into  chambers. 

mSsh  (1).  'mash  (t),  'maske,  ».  (A.  8.  m<u-=a 
net;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ma<M=a  mesh,  a  net;  Ice]. 
mo»kri=a  nu-sli;  Dan.  matke;  Sw.  mimkii ;  OCT. 
maiche;  Wei.  m«ag,  nuu<jh=n  mesh  ;  Lith.  tnazinu 
=a  knot;  maaili  (pa.  t.  mezyu)  =  U>  knot,  to  net.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  opening  or  interstice  of  a  net;  the  space 
or  interstice  between  the  threads  of  a  net. 

"A  cnrioo*  net,  whone  mr/i/ir*.  light  and  rare. 
Scarce  abooe  distinffuiah'd  from  th*  unbodied  air." 
Cambridge:  Beribleriad,  vi. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wnd,     son;     mote,    cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     03     e;     ey  -a.      qu  =  kw. 


mesh-stick 
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mesne-profits 


2.  A  not  ;  network. 

"The  painter  plays  the  spider;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mmh  to  entrap  the  heart*  of  men." 

Shaken?.:  Mrrchantof  Venice,  Hi.  '2. 

3.  (/'/.)  :  A  trap,  a  snare  ;  as,  to  be  caught  in  the 
metihe«  of  the  law. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Rot.  (pi.)  :  The  openings  in  any  tissue. 

2.  (Searing:    The    engagement   of    the    teeth   of 
wlti-rls  with  eacli  othrr  or  with  an  adjacent  object, 
us  tlio  rack,  iu  a  rack  aud  pinion  movement. 

mesh-stick,  s. 

Netting  :  A  flat  slat  with  rounded  ends,  used  to 
form  the  im-sh  of  m-ts,  the  loops  being  made  over  it 
aud  knotted  on  its  edge. 
mesh-work,  «.    Network. 

mesh  (2),  mash  (2),  ».  [MASH.]  The  grains  or 
wash  of  a  brewery  ;  mash. 

mSsh,  *meash,  v.t.  [MESH  (l),s.J  To  catch  in 
a  net  or  in.-  h  ;  to  ousnare. 

"  H<  ,:.;/:',[  in  the  breerti,  that  erat  waa  onaly  torne." 

Wyall:  The  loner  that  fled  Lour,  4o. 
mSsh    y\  a.    [Eug.  me»h  (l),s.;-j/.J    Formed  of 
meshes  or  network  ;  like  network  ;  reticulated. 
"Now  with  barbM  hook,  or  titexhy  net,  they  try 
From  quiet  tlooda  to  drag  the  Hoaly  fry." 

Haolf:  Or/undo  furioito,  vii. 

m£8'-I-ad,  adv.    [Or.  me808=middle;  ad=to.] 
A  nut.  :  Toward,  or  on  the  side  toward,  the  mesial- 
plauo  (q.  v.). 

mfis.  -1-al,  a.    [fir.  mesos=  middle.]    Middle. 
"In  the  fosnil  forme  the  menial  eyeH  are  much  larger  in 
roportion."  —  London  Times. 

mesial-aspect,  s. 

Anat.:  The  aspect  of  an  organ  directed  toward 
the  mesial-plane. 

mesial-line,  s.    [MEDIAN-LINE,  «.] 

mesial-plane,  «. 

Anat.  :  An  imaginary  plane  dividing  the  head, 
neck,  and  trunk  into  similar  halves,  toward  right 

and  left 

mesial-plate,  «.    [VISCERAL-PLATES.] 

mSs  -I-date,  «.    [Eng.  mesid(ic)  ;  -ate.} 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  mosidio  acid. 

m8  Sld^-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mesid(ine);  -ic.]  Derived 
from  nu.'sidiuo. 

mesldlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  C«H»Oi«iC«H|(C)H«UOOaH)g.  A  dibasic 
acid,  Intermediate  in  composition  between  mesity- 
lenio  acid,  CyHyiO^,  and  trimesic  acid,  CgHaOg,  pre- 
pared by  oxidizing  mositylenic  acid  with  a  mixture 
of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  colorless  shining  noodles,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  287  - 
2f>S°.  1  ts  potassium  salt,  CaHi^Ka,  crystallizes  in 
shinjnglamino),  very  soluble  in  water.  The  silver 
salt  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 


water.  Ethyl  mosidate,  CgHeOjlCoHr,^,  is  a  color- 
less radjo-crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  water  but 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

mes'  1  dine,   8.     [English  mes(itylene) ;  (am)id 
(ogen).  and  stiff,  -ine  (Chem.).] 

?>l-J      .      O    O       /VlT-\   —   *'    O./W 


.  ,  .. 

Chem.:  CVHufNH,)  =  C«Hji(NHa)-(CH,)|.  Ami- 
domesitylene.  A  colorless  oily  liquid,  obtained  by 
boiliug  nitromesityleuu  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  separating  from  the  hydrpchloride  by 
means  of  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  hydrochlorido, 
( '-.HiiC^Ujf'HCl,  forms  feathery  crystals,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  The  Btannous  chloride, 
2(CgHi3N'HCl)'8nCl3,  forms  needle-shaped  crystals, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water. 

me'-slte,  «.    [Or.  me«w=the  middle.] 

Chem.:  C6Hi2O2.  An  oxygenated  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  liguono  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  boils  at 
72  ,  and  is  slightly  soluble  111  water. 

me  slt-lc,  a.  [Eng.  metit(yl);  -ic.\  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  mosityl  (q.  v.). 

mesltic-alcohol,  8. 

Chem..'  A  name  given  to  acetone  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  an  alcohol  containing  the  radical 
mrsilyl,  (';[H,i,  isomeric  with  allyl.  (  H'atts.) 

mesltlc-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  CnHiO.  A  body  isomoric  with  acrolein, 
prepared  by  noating  acetone  with  strong  nitric 
aciil.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  lias  a  sweet  pungent 
odor,  ami  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  potash,  yield- 
ing a  brown  liquid. 

mesltlc-ether,  «. 

Chem. :  (',;ll|uO.  Oxide  of  mosityl.  Produced  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  chloride  of  mes- 
ityl. It  is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  pepper- 
mint odor,  boiliug  at  133°,  and  naviug  a  specific 
gravity  of  O'MS  at  L':i  .  It  is  insoluble  iu  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


mes,  -I-tlne,  mes,  -I  -tlte,  «.  [Or.  mesitea=&  go- 
between  ;  (Jor.  mexifin.  ] 

Min.:  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  having  a  perfect 
rhombohodral  cleavage.  Hardness.  4-4'5;  specific 
gravity,  3'33-3'36  ;  luster,  vitreous,  sometimes  pearly  ; 
color,  yellowish-white  to  yellowish-brown.  Com- 
position:  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  59*2;  carbonate 
of  iron,  40'8=1<X);  represented  by  the  formula 
2MgOCO2+FeOCO;).  Occurs  with  quartz  and  mag- 
netite at  Traversefla,  Piedmont  ;  and  with  pyrrho- 
tite  and  quartz  at  Morro  Volho,  Brazil,  flamed 
iiir-itiiH-  because  intermediate  iu  composition  be- 
tween magnesite  aud  sidorite  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
mesitino-spar. 

mesitine-spar,  s. 

Idin.  :  The  same  as  SI  CSITINK  (q.  v.). 

mes  It  61,  «.  [English  mesit(ylenf),  and  Latin 
ol(eum)~oil._] 

Chem.:  C»H]2O=CgHirOH.  An  oily  body  obtained 
by  fusing  potassium  mositylonesulphonato  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  acidulating  the  fused  mass 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilliug  with  water.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  floats  on 
water,  aud  lias  a  strong  odor  of  phenol.  It  boils  at 
--it  ,  and  dissolves  iu  the  fixed  alkalies. 

mSs'-It-y1!,  ».    [Formed  from  some  of  the  letters 

of  Eng.  an  thi/l,  and  acetone,  with  Buff  .  -yl  (a.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  hypothetical  uiouatomic  radical,  sup- 

posed by  Kano  to  exist  in  acetone,      jj5  f  O. 

mesityl-oxlde,  s. 

Chem.:  (',,  11  ,,,(>.  Formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
methyl  or  zino  ethyl  on  acetone,  or  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  diaceto-namiuo.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  mesitylene,  and,  by  boiling  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids. 

me  slt-y'-len-a  mlde,«.  [English  meaitylen(e), 
and  amide  .] 

Chem.:  CgHgO'NHj.  A  crystalline  body  obtained 
by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  mesitylene  and 
phosphorus  pcmtachloride,  adding  the  product  to 
strong  ammonia,  washing  the  resulting  crystalline 
mass  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  re-crystallizing 
from  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  in  long  needles, 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  iu  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  133*,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition. 

m8  sit  £  le-nate,  B. 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  mesitylenic  acid  (q.  v.). 

me-slf-f  -16ne,  «.    [Eng.  metityl;  -ene.] 

Chem..:  <'»Hi.<=0»H}((':iH3)3.  Mesitvlol.  A  tri- 
alkyl  benzene,  isomeric  with  cumene,  formed  when 
two  volumes  of  acotone  are  distilled  with  one  vol- 
ume of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort  half  fillod  with 
sand.  It  is  a  light  colorless  liquid,  of  high  refract- 
ive power  aud  pleasant  odor,  boiling  at  163",  and 
burning  with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  With  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  it 
forms  crystalline  substitution  products. 

mesitylene-acedlamine,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci)Hio(NH-C2H:tO)2.  A  body  prepared  by 
boiling  mesitylcne-diamino,  <  Ml  ,ui  Ml  _>  i_>,  with  gla- 
cial acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  above 
3UU%  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

mesitylene  sulplionic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHntSOsH^Cfi^tCHshCSOsOH).  An 
acid  produced  t>y  the  action  of  ordinary  sulphuric 
acid  on  mesitylene.  It  crystallizes  in  coarse  laminv. 
molts  at  90%  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  resolved 
into  mesitylene  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  salts 
called  mesityleno-sulphonates,  most  of  which  are 
crystalline  aud  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

mesitylene  sulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Cgllj^SOa.  Sulphomositylicacid.  A  brown 
acid  liquid  obtained  by  dissolving  mesityleno  in 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
gradually  solidities  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

me'-slt-f  l-Sn'-IC,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  mexitylenM  ;  -ic.  ] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  mesitylone  (q.  v.). 

mesitylenic-acid,  .-.-. 


Chem.  :  C9H  ioO2  =  CeHj  <  CHj      A  monobasic,  aro- 

(  COOH 

mat  ic  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  mesitylene 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  in  large  mouoclinic  crystals,  melting  at 
166°,  and  subliming  without  decomposition.  By 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into 
the  dibasic  uvitic  acid,  CaHaOi,  and  finally  into  the 
tribasio  trimesic  acid,  diH,  ,(>,,.  All  its  salts  are 
more  or  loss  soluble  iu  water. 

me  slt'-y'-lol,  «.   [Eng.  mesityl,  and  Lat.  ol(eum) 
=oil  (?).]    [MESITYLENE.] 

meij  -JId,  mibst.    [Arab.  =  a  place  of  worship.]    A 
mosque. 


•mes  kel  -to,  subst.     [Sp.  nmtquita.]    A 
(q.  V.). 

"  The  very  Mahometans  .  .  .  have  their  ttepnlohreB 
near  the  meeketto."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Work*,  v.  814. 

'mS?  -lln,  *mas-lin,  *mast  lln,  *mee  line, 
*mis  cel-in,  *mls-cel-lne,  *mls  sel  ane,  *.  |O. 
Fr.  mestillon,  from  Low  Lat.  mestillio=  mixed  grain, 
1'n  "  Lat.  mi«/tt«=inixpd.] 

1.  Mixed  corn  or  grain  ;  as,  wheat  and  rye  mixed. 

2.  Bread  made  of  mixed  corn. 

;>.  Mixed  metal  ;  as,  brass  or  bronze. 
"  Nor  brasi*,  nor  copper,  nor  mnxtltn,  nor  mineral." 
Brewer:  Lingua,  iv.  1. 

mSs.-mSr  ee  ,  e.  [Eng.  manner;  -ee.~\  A  person 
placed  uuder  the  influence  of  mesmerism  ;  a  person 
on  whom  a  mesmerist  operates. 

mSg-mSr'-Io,  *m8s,-m6r  -I-cal,  a.    [Eng.  met- 

mer;  -»c.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  mesmerism;   pro- 
ducod  by  mesmerism. 

me§  mer  l§m,  s.  [For  etym.  see  dof.] 
Hist,  tt  Med.  :  The  system  popularized  by  Franz 
Anton  Mosmer  (1733-1815),  a  Swiss  physician,  aud 
by  him  called  Animal  Magnetism.  Ho  believed  that 
the  stars  exercised  an  influence  over  men,  and, 
identifying  this  with  magnetism,  sought  to  effect 
cures  by  stroking  his  patients  with  magnets.  Find- 
ing that  Gassnor,  a  Swabiau  priest,  effected  cures 
by  stroking  with  his  hand,  Mosmer  abandoned  the 
use  of  magnets,  persuaded  that  some  mysterious 
force  present  in  himself  was  the  moans  by  which 
cures  were  effected.  The  French  govornmentoffered 
him  20,UU)  francs  for  his  secret,  but  he  refused  ;  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
cures  said  to  have  been  effected  by  him.  They 
admitted  many  of  the  facts,  but  declined  to  admit 
that  such  an  agent  as  animal  magnetism  existed. 
Mesmer  delighted  in  mysterious  surroundings,  and 
affected  a  strange  weird  style  of  dress  ;  but  one  of 
his  disciples,  the  Marquis  de  Puyspgur,  showed  that 
sleep  might  be  induced  by  gonuo  manipulation 
alone,  thus  removing  mesmerism  from  the  sphere 
of  mystery  to  onewTiero  it  might  bo  subjected  to 
scientific  investigation.  In  1843,  Mr.  Hraid.a  gur- 

Em  of  Manchester,  England,  investigated  the  sub- 
t.  [HYPNOTISM.]  In  1843,  Baron  von  Roichon- 
ch  made  public  his  views  as  to  odyl  (q.v.).  The 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  olectrobiology, 
hypnotism,  mesmerism,  andodylic  force  are  practi- 
cally the  same.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
been  scientifically  investigated,  notably  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter in  England  and  by  Prof.  Woinhold  and  Dr. 
Heidenhain  on  the  Continent.  Thochiof  phenomena 
are  a  hypnotic  state  induced  by  the  patient  gazing 
fixedly  at  some  bright  object,  or  by  passes  made  by 
the  operator;  muscular  rigidity,  sometimes  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  admit  of  the  body  resting  supported 
only  by  the  head  and  heels  on  two  chairs,  insensi- 
bility to  pain,  and  perverted  sensation,  as  exhibited 
in  a  slightly  hypnotized  jratient  drinking  water  and 
imagining  it  to  be  deliciouswine  or  nauseous  medi- 
cine at  the  will  of  the  operator.  (Encyc.  Brit.  See 
also  Dr.  Carpenter:  Human  Physiol.,  pp.  686,692, 
864,  aud  Mental  Physiol.) 

mSfj  -mer-Ist,  *.  [Bug.  mesmer;  -ist.]  One  who 
practices  or  believes  in  mesmerism. 

mes.-me'r-I-za'-tlon,  subst.  [Eng.  metmeriz(e)  ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  mesmerizing  ;  the  state  of  being 
mesmerized. 

me§  -mer  Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mesmer;  -ize.J  To 
place  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism  ;  to  throw 
or  put  into  a  mesmeric  sleep. 

mes.'-me'r-  I  z8r,  «.  [Eng.  mesmeriz(e)  ;  -er.] 
One  who  mesmerizes  ;  a  mesmerist. 

*mgsnal  -I  tj?  (»  silent),*.  |Mi:s\i.|  A  manor 
held  under  a  superior  lord.  (Eng.) 

*mes'-nal-ty  (8  silent),*.  [MEBNE.]  The  right  of 
the  mesne  (q.v.). 

mesne  (s  silent),  a.  [Norm.  Fr.=middle,  from 
Lat.  ,ii"i!ini"f..  frommedtu«=  middle.] 

Eng.  Law  :  Middle,  intermediate,  intervening  ;  as, 
a  mesne-lord,  that  is,  one  who  holds  lauds  of  a 
superior,  which  or  part  of  which  he  sublets  to 
another  person  ;  in  this  case  he  intervenes  between 
the  two,  being  a  tenant  of  the  superior  lord,  and 
lord  to  their  inferior  tenant. 

mesne-lord,  8.    [MESNE.] 

mesne-process,  8. 

Law:  That  part  of  the  proceedings  in  a  suit 
which  intervenes  between  the  original  process  or 
writ  and  the  final  issue,  and  which  issues^  pending 
the  suit,  on  some  collateral  matter  :  sometimes  it  is 
understood  to  be  the  whole  process  preceding  the 
execution. 

mesne-profits,  8.  pi. 

Law:  The  profits  of  an  estate  which  accrue  to  a 
tenant  in  possession  after  the  demise  of  the  lessor. 
An  action  of  mesne  profits  is  one  brought  to  recover 


boll,     b<Sy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ghln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,      Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -¥lon,      -s.lon  =  zhfin.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


meso- 
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mesorchium 


nrotitsderived  from  land  while  the  possession  of  it 
nas  Ih'en  improperly  wit hheld,  id:ir  i-,  the  yearly 
valae  of  the  premises.  It  is  brought  after  a  judg- 
ment for  Uia  plaintiff,  in  a  suit  of  cjectmeut  which 
recovered  possession  of  tholand. 

mSs  A  ,  mSa  ,/»!•'/.  |(ir.mi'«wt=middle.]  A  pre- 
fix frequently  used  in  scientitic  terms,  derived  from 
the  Greeki  to  signify  position  in  tho  middle. 

meso-camphorlc  acid,  s. 

C'Acm.:  ('n,Hi6O«.  A  dibasic  acid  formed  by  heat- 
ing to  150°  a  mixturo  of  dextro-camphoric  acid  and 

< centratec I  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 

interlaced  needles,  melts  at  113°,  and  is  soluble  in 
water, 

mes  6  blast, «.  [Prof.  me»o-,  and  Gr.  blastos=a 
germ.  I 

riiysiol. :  The  intermediate  layer  of  tho  trilamin- 
ato  blastoderm  of  an  ovum.  It  gives  rise  to  the 
muscles,  bones,  connective  tissues,  and  dormis,  the 
cerebro-spinul  »j 'nipathotic  nerves,  tho  genito- 
urinary, vascular,  and  chylopoietic  systems. 

rues  6  blast  ic,  a.  [Eng.  mesoblast;  -ic.]  Corn- 
el of,  derived  from,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  mesubla-t  (q.  v.). 

mesoblastlc-somites,  .«.  pi. 

Phyniol.:  A  row  of  well-defined,  dark,  ipi.-uiri- 
lateral  masses  in  tho  mosoblast.  on  each  side  the 
dorsal  ridges  in  the  embryo.  They  are  separated 
by  linear  intervals.  Called  also  Protovertebral- 
somitcs. 

me  s&  bran  chl  al,  a.  [Pref.  meso;  brangchia 
=gilis.J 

ZoOl. :  Pertaining  to  that  region  of  thecarapace  of 
a  crab,  occupying  the  middle  branchial  space. 

me  s6  bron  chl  fim,  subst.  [Pref.  meso-;  brong- 
c  Aos=windpi|K'.  | 

Anat.:  Tho  principal  bronchus  of  each  lung. 

mes  6  583  cum,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng.,  \c.. 
caecum.} 

.1  tint. :  A  name  given  to  a  duplicaturo  of  tho  per- 
itoneum at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ctecum  (a.  v.). 
It  is  not  universally  present;  the  caecum  being 
sometimes  attached  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  fascia 
covering  tho  right  iliac  muscle. 

mis  -6-carp,  «.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  karpot= 
fruit.  J 

Hot. :  The  part  of  a  pericarp  lying  between  the 
outer  and  inner  integuments  or  skins.  When  fleshy, 
it  is  called  the  sarcocarp. 

mSs  6  9$  pfcal  Ic,  mes  6  ceph  -a-lofts,  adj. 
[  Prof,  meso-,  and  Eng.  ci-ftfialic.  I 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  with  a  capac- 
ity of  f rom  1  ,:i.V)  to  l,4M  cubic  centimeters.  Used 
also  of  races  possessing  such  skulls. 

mes  6  ceph  a  Ion,  s.  [Pref.  meso,  and  Greek 
Av;»v//r  - 1  he  head.] 

Aunt. :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the  pons 
viinilii,  or  tuber  annulare  of  other  anatomists. 

m8s  6  5?pn   a  lous,  a.    [MESOCEPHALIC.] 

mea  6  chll,  mes  6  chll  -I  urn,  ».  [Pref.  meso, 
and  Gr.  cheilos=a  lip.) 

lint.:  Tho  central  division  of  an  orchid  lip  when 
the  latter  is  cleft  into  throe. 

mes-6-chIl  -I-um, «.    [MESOCOTL.] 

mes  6  coe  le,  m8s  6-coa-lI-a,  «.  [Pref.  mesa-, 
and  Gr.  koilia—R  cavity  in  the  body.] 

Anat.:  The  itor,  or  cavity  of  tho  mcsencephalon. 

mes  6  CO  Ion,  8.  [Pref.  meio-,  and  Hug.,  ic., 
colon.  1 

Anal. :  A  name  given  to  the  duplicatnres  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  tin  the  different  parts  of  the 
colon  (q.  v.)  to  tho  abdominal  parietes. 

mis  -6-cor'-a. -cold,  i.  [Pref.  mem-,  and  English 
coracoid.] 

Anat.:  The  middle  coracoid  process  in  some  ani- 
mals. 


.       [Pr 

il,,' 


rags  o  eft  n6  -I-form,  mis  6  cu -nl-form,  «. 
[Prof.  me*o-,  and  Eng.  cuneiform.] 

Anat.:  One  of  the  tarsal  bones,  sometimes  called 

10  second  cuneiform. 

mes  6  dSrm,  ».  [Prof,  meto-,  and  Gr.  derma= 
tho  skin.) 

1.  Anim.  I'hyninl. :  Tho  same  as  MESOBLAST  (q.v.). 

2.  Bat. :  The  middle  layer  of  tissue  in  tho  shell  of 
the  spore-case  of  an  Urn-moss. 

mis-o-de'rm    al,  a.    [Eng.  maoderm;  -a/.] 
Anat. :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  tho  mesoderm. 
mis  6  derm   Ic,  a.    I  MKSODIJUM  u..  ] 
mes  6  de?   ma, «.  [Prof,  meto-,  and  Gr.  rfe»ma= 
a  bond,  a  ligament ;  </"•    to  bind.  I 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Conchifora,  family  Tcllinidn>. 
Tlio  valves  of  the  shell  aro  thick,  triangular, closed  ; 
the  ligament  is  internal,  and  there  aro  lateral  teeth 
in  each  valve;  the  siphonal  fold  is  small,  and  the 
muscular  impressions  deep.  Thirty-one  species  at-- 
known,  from  the  West  Indies,  Chili,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 


mes   6-d5nt.  a.    [Pref.  meto-,  and  Greek  odutu 

'<elir  .,   toot  II.  j 

Anat. :  Having  toeth  of  moderate  size. 

mis  6  gis'-tSr,  «.  [Prof,  meto-,  and  Gr.  gatttr 
=  tho  bolly.1 

Anat.:  That  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which 
connects  the  stomach  with  the  posterior  wall  of  tho 
abdominal  cavity. 

mis  6  gas  -trie,  a.    [Seentpni.] 

I.  Anatomy: 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  tho  median  region  of 
the  ubdomen. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  tho  mesogaster. 

II.  Ztjology :  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  middle 
gastric  lobe  of  the  carapace  of  a  crab. 

mes  6  glee  -a,  s.  [Pref.  meo*-,  and  Gr.  <jloiot= 
gluo.  J 

ZoOl.:  A  thin  gelatinous  tissue  separating  the 
ectoderm  and  tho  endodorm  in  certain  of  tho  coalen- 
terata. 

me  sog  na  thoiis,  a.  [Prefix  mtto-,  and  Greek 
ynatho8= the  jaw.  ] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having  a 
gnat  hie  index  of  from  98  to  1(11.  Used  also  of  races 
possessing  such  skulls. 

mis-6  hip  -pus,  t.  [Prof,  meto-,  and  Gr.  hippos 
=a  horse.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Eqnidte,  from  the 
Lower  Miocene  of  this  country.  The  species  aro 
about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  but  with  longer  logs.  Tho 
foot  aro  throe-toed ;  the  fore-font  have  a  splint-bone 
(rudimentary  metacarpal)  representing  tho  little 
finger.  Two  of  the  propmolars  entirely  resemble 
the  molars. 

mis  6  labe,  *.  [Gr.  mc«o«=middlo,  and  Iabe  =  a 
grip,  a  hold,  a  handle,  from  labein,  2  aor.  intin.  of 
Inutile  no  -  cxi  take,  to  hold.]  An  instrument  em- 
ployed for  the  finding  of  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  lines ;  it  was  used  in  solving  the 
problem  of  tho  duplicaturo  of  tho  cube. 

mes,    ole,  «.    [Gr.  me»o»=middlc.] 

Afin.:  A  minoral  belonging  to  tho  group  of  zoo- 
lites  HI.  v.).  It  occurs  in  spherical  aggregations  of 
lamellarcrystals,  with  radial  structure  and  pearly 
lustor.  It  has  been  referred  to  thomsouito  (q.  v.), 
but  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  silica.  Compo- 
sition :  A  hydratou  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and 
soda.  Found  associated  with  stilbite,  apophylite. 
and  chabasite,  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and  the  Island 
of  Skye. 

mis  6-lSp'-lB,  *.  [Pref.  meto-,  and  Gr.  If  pit  =  a 
scale.] 

Palceont.:  \  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  family  Plat- 
ysomidap,  from  Carboniferous  and  Permian  forma- 
tions. 

*mes  o  leu  cos,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mcsoleukru ; 
pref.  meso-,  and  Greek  leuktm  =  white.]  A  precious 
stone,  black,  with  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle. 

mis,  -6-line,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  metol(e);  suffix  -ine 
(A/in.).) 

Min.:  A  white  granular  mineral,  found  in  small 
cavities  in  an  amygdaloidal  rock  in  tho  Faroe 
Islands.  Composition:  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, lime,  and  soda. 

mgg.  6-lIte,  «.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  lithos=& 
stonp ;  Ger.  megt>l(t.] 

Jlin. :  A  mombor  of  the  zeolite  group  of  minerals, 
intermediate  in  composition  between  natrolitn  and 
scolecito  (q.v.).  According  to  DOS  Cloizoaux  it  is 
probably  triclinic,  but  Ladocko  makes  it  mono- 
clinic  in  crystallization.  Luster  of  crystals,  vitro* 
c'ti- ;  of  fibrous  kinds,  more  or  loss  silky;  fragile. 
Composition:  Silica,  45*6 ;  alumina,  36*0;  lime,  9*5: 
soda,  .VJ  ;  water,  i:f7  -  |c«i.  Occurs  in  amygdaloidal 
rocks. 

mes  6  16  -bar,  adj.  [Eng.  mesolob(e);  -ar.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  mosoiobe ;  as,  metolobar  ar- 
teries. 

mes  -6-16be,  «.  [Pref.  meio-,  and  English  lobe 
(q.  v.i.| 

Anat. :  The  corpus  callosum  (q.  v.). 

•mSs  6  16g  a  rlthm,  t.  [Pref.  moo-,  and  Eng. 
ItHfirithm  (a.  v.).J 

Math.:  A  logarithm  of  the  cosine  or  cotangent. 
(So  designates  by  Kepler.) 

*m<5  s5m  e  1&S,  ».  TLat.,  from  Gr.  mrtos=  mid- 
dle, and  m«I<u=black.]  A  precious  stone  with  a 
black  vein  parting  every  color  in  the  middle. 

mes  6  mi  -trl-fim,  «.  [Pref.  nicno-,  and  Greek 
m«rra  =  tho  womb.] 

Anat.:  That  fold  of  the  peritoneum  which  sup- 
ports  the  oviduct. 

mSs  6  my   6  dl,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  fn>m  prof. 

in*  K"-,  and  tir.  nit/K  -  mnscle.  J 

OflttthoUini  ^  name  siu'u'i'steil  by  Mr.  (iarnnl  for 
ttio-ie  Passerine  birds  in  which  the  mnscle-  of  the 
voice-organ  are  inserted  into  the  middle  parts  of 
the  bronchial  semi-rings. 


mSs  6  m£  6  dl  an,  a.  [  MKAOMYODI.]  Belong- 
in«  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  tho  Pas- 
serine group  Mosomyodi  (q.  v.). 

mes  6  my  -6  dous,  a.  [Fret,  meto-;  Greek  myt 
(gen.  myos)  =  muscle ;  suff.  -out.] 

ZoOl.:  Having  tho  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx 
joined  to  the  middle  semi-rings. 

mes    on,  «.    [Gr.  meson  (neuter) =middlo.] 

Anat.:  Tho  median  plane  which  divides  an  ani- 
mal into  similar  right  and  left  equal  halves. 

mis  6  na    sal,  a.    [Pref.  meto-,  and  Eng.  natal,\ 

Anatomy:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle  nasal 
region. 

mSs  6  n8ph  rlc,  ».  [Pref.  meto-,  and  Greek 
nephrot=u  kidney.] 

Anat.:  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  mosonoph- 
ros. 

mes  6  neph  -r&s,  «.    [See  «upra.] 

Anat.:  Tho  middle  one  of  tho  three  pairs  of  em- 
bryonic renal  bodies  developed  in  most  animals; 
the  Wolfiian  body. 

mSs  6  n6  -turn,  «.  [Pref.  mesa-,  and  Gr.  nofot, 
ii'ifou  \!n-  back.] 

Anat. :  Tho  middle  part  of  that  half  of  the  seg- 
ment which  covers  the  back.  (Owen.) 

mes  6  plil03  urn,*.  [Prof,  meso-,  and  Gr. pfclo- 
108= the  rind  or  bark  of  trees.  1 

/•'"'. :  Tho  name  given  by  Link  to  what  is  more 
commonly  called  the  cellular  integument  of  bark 
overlying  the  liber  and  underlying  tho  epiphlceum 
The  cells  are  usually  green,  and  placed  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  those  of  tho  epiphloaum.  Some- 
times, as  in  theCork-troe,  they  contain  cellular  con- 
cretions. 

mes   6  pu?ll,     mes  &  phy1!   lum,    me  s6ph 
y^l  luni,  H.    [Pref.  mcito-,  and  Gr.  phyllon—&  leaf.] 

lint.:  Tho  interior  parenchyma  of  a  leaf  lying 
between  the  two  skins. 

mes  6  phyT-lum,  t.    [MESOPBTLL.] 

m8s  o-phy  -turn,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Qt.phyton 
—  a  plant.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Gaudichaud  to  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  tho  lamina  and  the  pet- 
iole. 

mes  6p  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meso,  and  Gr.  opsi»  =  the 
face,  tho  visage.] 

Anthrop.:  A  term  applied  to  individuals  or  races 
having  tho  nas<>-malar  index  between  107'5  and  110, 
as  is  the  case  with  tho  Negroid  races.  INoso-malar 
Inder.l 

mes  6  pi  the  cus,  8.  [Prof,  meto-,  and  Greek 
l>ithrkoK  =  m\  ape.  I 

Palaont.:  A  gonus  of  Catarhine  Monkeys  from 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece,  considered  by  Wag- 
ner intermediate  between  Hylobates  and  Semno- 
pithocus.  From  the  place  where  the  remain-  were 
found,  tho  base  of  Peutelicon,  the  sole  species  has 
been  named  by  Gaudry  Mesopithecus  pentelici. 

mes    6  plast,  s.    [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  jil<uitos= 
formed,  molded ;  pla«8fj=to  form.] 
f'hysiol. :  Tho  nucleus  of  a  cell. 

mes  op  16  don,  «.  [Prof,  mes-;  Gr.  haplon= 
arms,  armor,  andodowi  (genit.  odnntot)  =a  tooth.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Xiphioid  \Vhales,  sometimes 
referred  to  the  family  Rhyucocoti.    Tho  best  estab- 
lished species  aro  Jaesoplodon  bidens  (sometimes 
called  M.  sowerbiensis,  or  Sowerby's  Whale,  which 
has  two  teeth  in  tho  lower  and  none  in  the  upper 
jaw),  M. europozut,  M.  densirostrui,  M.  layardi,  M. 
yraui,   and    .17.    heetori.    Geographical     range    in 
northern     and    southern    hemispheres,    but   more 
abundant  in  the  latter. 

2.  Palceont.:    Abundant    in  Later  Miocene  and 
Pliocenoage;  thelong, cylindrical  rostrum  isof  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  bone-bed  at  tho  base  of  the 
Red  Crags  of  Suffolk,  England. 

mes  6  po  dl  al,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  Greek  pout 
(gonit.  pod«8)  =  foot;  suff.  -al.J 

Anat. :  Relating  to  the  mesopodialia  or  to  tho 
rogious  to  which  they  belong. 

mgs  6  p6  dl  a    le,  *.    [Soomtpra.] 

Anat. :  One  of  either  tho  carpal  or  tarsal  bones. 

m8g  6  p6    dl  um,  8.    [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  pout 
(genit.  l>ixt<at)  =  a  f<Mit.| 
ZoOl.:  The  middle  port  ion  of  the  font  of  mollusks. 

me  s6p  te  rf g  I  6m.  «i<*«/.  [Pref.  meso-;  Or. 
pteryaion  =  a  fln.l 

/.»</..•  Tho  middle  of  the  principal  basal  carti- 
lau  s  in  tho  fins  of  fish. 

mes  or   chl  um,  s.    [Prof,  meto-,  and  Gr.  orchis 

a  te-t  i«-le.  ] 

Amit. :  A  duplicature  of  the  serous  membrane  of 
the  testicle. 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hlr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oa  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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mes  6  rec    tfim,  s.    [Pref.  tneao-,  and  Eng.,&c., 

>'>  •  I » tit   I  q.  V.  I.  ) 

4nof.:  A  triangular  reflection,  formed  by  the 
peritoneum  between  the  posterior  surface  of  tlio 
rectum  and  tin-  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 
Tlio  inferior  mesenteric  vessels  termiuato  in  the 
layers  of  the  mesorectum. 

mSs  -6  rhine,  «.  |  Prof,  meso-,  and  Greek  rhis 
f  nen  it.  rhinos  I  —  the  nose.] 

Anthrop.:  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having  a  nasal 
index  ranging  from  48  to  53.  Used  also  of  races 
IMP— essiny  snrli  skulls.  (  \ax<n>ititii i~  index.] 

mSs  6  scap  u  la,  s.  [nifio-;  Lat.  8cap«!a=the 
shoulder-blade. 1 

Anut. :  A  prominent  process  arising  from  the 
scapula  in  some  animals;  tlio  spine  of  the  scapula. 

mes  6-scap    u  lar,  «.    [Seosu;>ra.] 

A  nut, :  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  mesoscapula. 

mes  6  sc& -tfim, ».  [Pref.  meso-;  Lat.  ecufum= 
a  shield.  I 

Z<M.:  The  dorsal  plate  of  the  middle  thoracic 
division  of  some  insects. 

mes    6  seme,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  Or.  »cma  =  a  sign.] 

Zool.:  Having  orbits  of  medium  size;  between 
mrk'asemt'  and  microseme. 

me.8  u  se  ml  a,  «.  [Prefix  meso-,  and  Greek 
.srmr/oM  =  a  mark. I 

Kntom. :  A  South  American  genus  of  Erycinidee. 
It  consists  of  many  species  of  brown  or  blue  but- 
terllies.  marked  with  black  lines,  especially  on  the 
hind  wings;  and  nearly  all  have  n  largo  round 
black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings,  marked 
with  twn  or  more  white  dots. 

mSs  6  sld  -Sr  Ite,  s.    [SIDERIOLITE.] 

mes  6  sperm,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Or.  sperma= 
a  seed.  | 

Hat.:  The  same  as  SABCODEBM  (q.  v.). 

mSs  6  state,  «.  [Pref.  meso-;  (ir.  histanai=to 
cause  to  stand.  1 

rhi/s. :  A  productof  metabolic  process  or  develop- 
ment. 

mSs-6  StSr  -nal,  a.  [Pref.  meso-;  Lat.  sternum  = 
the  diaphragm  (or  chest)  cartilage;  suff. -aJ.] 

Anat. :  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  mesosternum. 

mes  6  stSr  num,  s.  [Pref.  meao-,  and  Lat.  ster- 
in< in.  from  (ir.  •ternonXBth.6  breast-bone.] 

Aunt.:  Thomiddle  part  of  that  half  of  the  stor- 
nnm  which  covers  tlio  breast  (Owen) :  the  ensiform 
process  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  constituting 
Its  sixth  segment.  In  most  cases  it  remains  carti- 
laginous till  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  a  few  in- 
slanoos  till  advanced  life.  (Quoin.) 

m<Ss  6  tar  -I-a,  s.  [Pref.  mes-,  and  Mod.  Lat., 
Ac.  nturia  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  pliocine  genus,  allied  to  Otaria.  It 
was  founded  by  Prof.  P.  J.  van  Boneden  on  some 
fragmentary  remains  from  the  Pliocene  of  Flan- 
ders. He  called  the  species  Mesotaria  ambigua, 

mes  6  tar-tir  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  mesa-,  and  English 
tarfarfc.]  (Seethe  compound.) 

mesotartaric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Inactive  tartaric  acid.    [TART AEIC-ACID.  ] 

m6s-6-the -cl-iim,  s.  [Prof,  meso-,  and  Greek 
thi'-kion,  dimin.  of  thikc=&  chest.] 

Hot.:  According  to  Schleidon,  an  inner  coat  in  a 
young  anther.  It  becomes  the  second  coat  in  an 
adult  one. 

mes-6  the  H-um,  subst.  [Prof,  meso-;  English 
(«»t)fAeiii4m.] 

Biol.:  Epithelial  mesoderm  (q.  v.).  It  is  the 
boundary  of  the  ccelum. 

mes  6  the'r  -I-fim,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Greek 
thfi-i<ni  =  i\  wild  animal.] 

1'nlteont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  rodents  from  South 
America.  The  lower  jaw  has  four  incisor  teeth. 
The  broad  middle  pair  of  teeth  have  an  elongated 
ring  of  enamel  around  them,  instead  of  having  the 
eilt,'e  worn  away  with  a  chisel-like  form  ;  and  hence 
Mr.  Alston  has  created  for  this  one  genus  a  section 
of  the  Rodent  order,  and  called  it  Hebetidentata  or 
Blunt-toothed  Kodents.  Mesotherium  cristatum  is 
found  in  the  Pliocene  of  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata. 

*me  sBth '-e-sls,  s.  [Ctr.  mesos  =  middle,  and 
//j/'*/.s  a  placing:  tit/tcmi=to  place.]  Middle,  mean. 
(Coleridge.) 

mSs  6  tlio  rac  -Ic,  «.    [MESOTHOKAX.] 

Annt.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  moso- 
thoraz. 

mes  6  thb'r  -ax,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng.  tlwrajc.~] 

Kitftnn.:  The  middle  rinij  of  tlio  three  constitut- 
ing the  thorax.  It  is  situated  between  the  pro- 
thorax  in  front  of  it,  and  the  metathorax  behind  it. 

mes  6  tro  chal,  ci.  [Pref.  meso-;  6r.trochos=a 
rinc.J 

Zoo/.:  HavinLr  the  middle  of  the  body  banded 
around  with  cilia,  as  in  I  he  larva- of  certain  species. 


mef  6  type,  «.  [Gr.  mesos=in  the  middle,  and 
?;//(.«=  form;  Ger.  mesotyp.] 

Aliti. ;  A  name  formerly  used  for  a  number  of  min- 
erals supposed  to  belong  to  the  Zeolite  group.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  divided  into  limo-mesotype,  soda- 
me-otype,  and  limo-and_-soda  mesotype.  These  are 
now  designated  Scolecite,  Natrolitc,  and  Mesolito 
respectively.  (See  these  words.) 

mSs  6-var  -I  fim,  ».  [Pref.  me*-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
ovarium  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  A  fold  of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  cor- 
responding in  the  female  to  the  mesorchium  in  the 
male. 

mSs-fix  -il-ate,  s.  [Eng.  mesojcal(ic) ;  and  suff. 
•ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  mesoxalic  acid. 

mSs-ox-al  -Ic,  «.  [  Pref.  mes-,  and  Eng.  oxalic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  alloxan. 

mesoxalic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CaHjO.s.OH.).  A  dibasic  ketonic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  alloxan  or  alloxauic  acid  with 
aqueous  alkalies.  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction ,  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  not  decom- 
posed by  boiling.  The  barium  salt,  C'sBa-jOj,  which 
crystallizes  in  yellow  lamina',  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing a  latnrated  solution  of  baric  alloxanate.  The 
silver  salt,  C'aAg^Oj,  is  produced  when  mesoxalic 
acid  and  ammonia  are  added  to  argentic  nitrate. 

mSs-6-z6'-s>,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  zOa,  pi. 
of  zo<»i  =  iui  animal.] 

ZooL;  A  term  propose*!  by  Van  Beneden  for  para- 
sites in  which  no  mesoderm  is  developed,  nor  any 
trace  of  an  alimentary  apparatus  present. 

mes  6  zo  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  meso-:  Gr.  zoe=lifo,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

Qeol.:  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  lieu 
of  the  word  Secondary.  It  is  modeled  on  the  word 
Paltpozoic  (q.  v.),  applied  to  older  strata.  Though 
Mesozoio  is  largely  used,  yet  Sir  Charles  Lyell  pre- 
ferred the  older  and  simpler  word  Secondary. 

mes  pi  16  dapli  ne.  sulnt.  [Lat.  mespilus,  and 
daphne;  Gr.  daphnc=R  laurel  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lauraceep.  It  consists  of  Bra- 
zilian trees  with  netted  leaves ;  flowers  in  axillary 
panicles,  with  nine  to  twelve  stamens.  Mespilo- 
daphne  pretiosa,  the  Casra  jiretiitsa  of  the  Portu- 
guese, furnishes  a  kind  of  cinnamon. 

m£s -pl-lfis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  medlar;  Gr.  mespile  = 
the  medlar  tree ;  mespiton  —  its  fruit.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Pomacea?  (Appleworts) ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  a  sub-genus  of  Pyrus. 
The  fruit  is  large,  five-celled  ;  the  cells  one-seeded  ; 
the  ondocarp  bony,  the  flowers  solitary.  Mespilus 
(or  Primus)  germanica  is  the  Medlar  (q.  v.). 

*mSs  -prlge,  *m8s-prlze,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr. 
mfpris),  lrmamespriser(Fr.  mfpriser)  =  to  despise.] 
[MISPRIZE.] 

1.  Contempt,  scorn,  insolence. 

"And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  mftprtse." 

Sptiuen  F.  <j..  III.  ix.  9. 

2.  Mistake. 

'  Through  grent  Misadventure  or  mesprtze 
Her  life  had  ronne  into  that  hazardize." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  lii.  19. 

m8s-qui  -te  (qul-te  as  ke-ta), «.   [Sp.] 

The  name  given  to  two  trees  in  the  southwestern 

part  of  this  continent— the  Algaroba  and  Prosopis 

pubescent. 
mSss   (1),   'mease,   *messe,   s.    [O.  F.  mes=a 

dish,  a  course  ut  table  (Fr.  mets),  orig.  pa.  par.  of 

mettre=tn  place ;  Lat.  mitfo=to  send ;  Ital.  meao= 

a  course  of  dishes  at  table.] 

1.  A  dish  or  a  portion  of  food  sent  to  or  set  on  a 
table  at  one  time ;  food  prepared  for  a  person  or 
party  of  persons. 

"He  took  and  sent  mtsufn  unto  them;  but  Benjamin's 
mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs." — Clfnesia 
xliii.  34. 

2.  As  much  provender  or  fodder  as  is  given  to  a 
beast  at  once. 

"  'Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 
Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes." 

Browning:  Ptppa  Passes,  ii. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  who  sit  down  to  table 
together,  or  the  food  provided  for  them :  specif.,  a 
company  or  number  of  officers  or  men,  belonging  to 
the  same  regiment  or  ship,  who  take  their  meals 
together. 

*4.  A  set  or  party  of  four:  from  the  company  at 
great  feasts  being  arranged  or  divided  into  sets  of 
four.  Applied ; 

(1)  To  persons. 

"Where  are  your  nieti*  of  sons  [/.  e.,  the  following  four, 
Edward,  George,  Richard,  and  Edmund)  to  back  you 
now?"—  Skakap.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  III.,  i.  4. 

(2)  Of  things. 

"There lacks  a  fourth  thing  to  make  up  the  mesa." — 
Latimer:  Sermon  v. 

*5.  A  small  piece ;  a  small  quantity. 

"I  will  chop  her  into  messes."—  ShakfSp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 


mess-deck, «. 

tfaut.:  The  deck  on  which  a  ship's  crew  messes. 

mess-kit,  s.  That  portion  of  camp  equipage 
consisting  of  cooking  utensils. 

mess-table,  *.  The  table  at  which  the  members 
of  a  mess  take  their  meals. 

mess  (2). «.    [A  variant  of  mash  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  mixture  of  things  in  disorder;  a  state 
of  dirt  and  disorder ;  a  jumble ;  anything  dirty. 

2.  Fig.:  A  situation  or  position  of  diftirulty.  em- 
barrassment, trouble,  or  distress ;  a  muddle,  a  diffi- 
culty, a  trouble. 

•miss  (3),  "messe,  8.    [MASS  (2),  8.] 
mess  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.   [MESS  (1),  8.] 

A.  Intrant.!  To  take  meals  together,  as  members 
of  a  mess    to  associate  at  the  same  table;  said 
es>pec.  of  naval  or  military  officers  or  men ;  to  asso- 
ciate generally. 

B.  Traits.:  To  supply  or  provide  with  a  mess;  U> 
supply  with  food. 

mess '-i.  r.  f.  [MESS  (2), 8.]  To  make  in  a  mes- ; 
to  make  dirty  or  foul ;  to  dirty,  to  soil. 

mess  age  (age  as  Ig.,.«.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
mi«afi'cum  =  a  message,  from  Lot.  missus,  pa.  par. 
of  »u'Mo=t«  send.] 

1.  A  notice  or  communication  sent  from  one  per- 
son to  another  either  verbally  or  in  writing. 

"  [He],  swift  as  an  exprew*. 
Reports  a  messayc  with  a  pleasing  grace." 

Cuicper:  Truth,  205. 

2.  Specif.:  An  official  communication  sent  through 
an  official  messenger ;  as,  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress. 

*3.  A  messenger. 

"A  message  tro  that  im-yny  hem  moldez  to  seche." 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  454. 

•mess  -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [MESSAGE,  s.]  To 
carry  or  defivor  as  a  messenger. 

"He  dyd  in  expressed  commaund  to  me  inex*tiye  his 

errand."  Ktanyhurst:    Viryil;  &nei<t  iv.  877. 

*mess-ag-er,  'messagere,  «.  [Eng.  numsag(e); 
-er.]  A  messenger  (q.  v.). 

"The  raynbowe  is  hir  mexsagrr." 

(,'oicer:   C.  A.,  V. 

Mes-sa  -11-a.n,  s.  [From  the  Syriac  namo=tboso 
who  pray.] 

Church  Hint.  <£  Erclesiol.  (pi.):  The  same  as 
ECCHITES  (q.  v.). 

mes  san,  mfis  -sin,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  proba- 
bly connected  with  inexlin.iiml  ultimately  with  Lat. 
misceo=to  mix.]  A  mongrel  dog,  a  cur,  a  dog  of  no 
breed.  (Scotch.) 

"No,  Miss  Lucy,  you  need  nevef  think  it!  You  would 
not  consent  to  put  forth  your  father's  poor  dojj,  and 
would  you  use  me  waur  thanawfssd"/" — Scott:  ituy  13an- 
nering,  ch.  xv. 

*messe  1 1 '..v.    [MESS  (I), 8.] 

'messe  (2),  s.    [MASH  (2),  s.]    •  •  — «. 

mSss -8n-g§r.  s.  [.V  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  mest- 
ager(q.  v.),  the  >i  being  excrescent,  as  in  scnorniii-i- 
for  scai-ager,  passenger  for  passager,  <kc.,  Pr.  mess- 
ager;  Ital.  messagiere;  Sp.  mensagero;  Port,  men- 
sagetro.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  carries  a  message  ;  one  who  is  sent  on 
an  errand ;  one  wlio  bears  a  written  or  verbal  no- 
tice, communication,  or  message  from  one  person 
to  another. 

"  Joy  touch'd  the  messenger  of  heav'n:  he  stay'd 
Entranc'd."  Pope:  Homer's  '>•/</••  i  v.  97. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  foreshadows  or  preludes  ; 
a  harbinger,  a  precursor,  a  forerunner. 

"  Down  to  short  repoae  they  lay, 
Till  radiant  rose  the  messenger  of  day." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odi/stey  xv.  684. 

II.  Technically: 

"I.  Law:  A  person  appointed  to  perform  certain 
ministerial  duties  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency, 
such  as  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt 
or  insolvent,  and  to  transact  certain  other  duties  in 
reference  to  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  or  in 
insolvency.  [RECEIVER.] 

2.  Naut. :  A  rope  passing  from  the  capstan  to  the 
cable  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  nippers.  The  wind- 
ing of  the  messenger  on  the  capstan  hauls  in  the 
cable,  and  the  nippers  are  successively  taken  off 
that  part  of  the  came  that  is  approaching  the  cap- 
stan, and  put  upon  that  part  which  has  just  como 
inboard,  through  the  hawse-hole. 

*m8s  -s8t,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mongrel  dog, 
a  cur,  a  messan  (q.  v.). 

*Mes-sI  -a,d,  e.  [From  Messiah,  on  the  analogy 
of  Iliad,  Lusiad,  &c.]  An  epic  poem  havin«  the 
Messiah  for  its  hero;  spec.,  an  epic  poem  on  (he 
sufferings  and  triumphs  of  Christ,  written  by  Klop- 
stock. 


boll,    b<Jy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sel1.     chorus,     $nin,    bench;     go,     Jem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
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Me«  si  an.  tMe»  si  as,  «.  (Hob.  mashiachh= 
anointed,  a  verbal  noun  and  participle,  from  im/x/t- 
iw/iA  to  smear  with  colors,  to  uuoiut ;  if  r.  Mrttiiia*.  ] 

1.  Jewish  Hist,  (t  f-'inlli:  The  Anointed  One;  a 
certain  Personage  or  Being  regarding  whom  Daniel 
proplif-ii-d.  He  wan  called  "the  Prince,"  was 
,i|.|,jin-ni  ly  identified  with  the  "  mout  Holy  "  [One], 
was  to  a|>i>oar  at  the  end  of  "  seven  weeks  and  three 
score  and  two  weeks"  from  tin-  issue  of  the  decree 
to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  was  in  sixty-two  wrt-k-  to  be 
"cut  off,  but  not  for  Himself,"  after  which  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  bo  destroyed  by  foreign  invaders  1 1 );m. 
n.  25,26).  In  Psalm  li.  2,  the  Lord  and  Hi*  anointed 
iniKht  be  rendered  the  Lord  and  His  Messiah.  Thn-r 
classes  of  men  were  officially  anointed  under  the 
.li'wi-h  dispensation :  (1)  Priests,  and  especially 
liiKh  priest!)  (Kxod.  xxviii.  41;  Levit.  iv.  3,  5,  1C; 
Num.  xxxv.  25:  (2)  Kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  xvi.  3;  2 
Sam.  xii.  7;  1  Kings  i.  34,  xix.  16):  (3)  Prophets; 
Elijah,  before  his  translation,  was  directed  to 
anoint  Klisha,  big  successor  (1  Kings  xix.  16;  cf. 
also  Isaiah  Ixi.  1  3).  Presumably  then  the  Messiah 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  would  discharge  priestly, 
kingly,  or  prophetic  functions,  or  two  out  of  the 
three,  orall  of  the  three.  The  name  "the  Prince" 
would  suggest  that  kingly  functions  would  be 
specially  prominent.  During  the  later  and  more 
calamitous  period  of  the  old  Hebrew  monarchy, 
there  were  increasingly  ardent  desires  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  who  was  regarded  chiefly  as  a 
deliverer  from  foreign  oppressors.  In  Jewish  belief 
that  advent  is  still  to  be  expected. 

2.  t'hrixtinn  Hint.  <t  Faith :  The  Anointed  One  is 
in  Greek  Christos,  from  chrin=to  anoint.     So  thor- 
oughly are  the  words  identified,  that  the  Hebrew 
initsUtachh,  which  occurs  thirty-nine  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  in  every  case  rendered  inthoSep- 
tuagint  chrixtia.     When    Jesus  of  Nazareth  con- 
sented to  accept  the  appellation  "  the  Christ,"  or 
simply    "Christ,"  as  His  official  designation,  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  Daniel  s  prophecy 
(Matt.  i.  16,  xvi.  20,  xxvi.  63;  Mark  viii.  29,  xiv.  61 ; 
Luke  iii.  15,  ix.  20,  xxii.  67 ;  John  i.  41,  vi.  69,  Ac.}. 
All   Christendom    has   acknowledged    the    claim. 
(.Cll  HIST.  | 

3.  Fig.:  The  highly  gifted  leader   of  a    nation, 
capable,  if  properly  appreciated  and  followed,  of 
loading  it  to  the  greatest  prosperity.     Thus,  apro- 
pittt  of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Ciesar,  Napoleon 
III.  «aid  of  nations  in  general,  "They  crucify  their 
Messiah." 

mea  si  ah  ship,  mes  i  ah  ship.  -.  [English 
Mfxuinh .;  -ship.}  The  state,  office,  or  position  of  the 
Messiah. 

mia  si  an  Ic,  a.  [Low  Lat.  Afrwiaiiicun;  Fr. 
Messianique.  \  Relating  to  the  Messiah ;  as,  Mes- 
sianic psalms,  Messianic  prophecy. 

1[  Many  Old  Testament  prophecies  are  regarded 
by  the  groat  majority  of  Christians  as  Messianic, 
even  though  the  personage  predicted  may  not  be 
formally  termed  the  Messiah.  Among  them  are  the 
following : 

Oen.  ill.  IS,  iii.  8,  xzli.  18,  xxvi  4,  xxviii.  14.  xlix.  10: 
Deo*,  nviii.  18;  IWIIIIH  ii..  tin.,  Ixi,  ,  lull.,  ox.;  l»aiah 
il.  1-8,  ix.  1-7,  xl.  1-8,  xxxli.  1, 2.  xxxv.,  xi.  1-6,  xlii.  1-4,  xlii. 
B,  6,  Iii.  IS- IS,  Mil.,  Iv.  1-4;  Jer.  xxili.  6;  Daniel  vii.  13.  14. 
27,  ix.  24-77:. Joel  ii.  28-32:  Micah  iv.  1-4,  v.  2;  Haggm  ii. 
7:  Zech.  Ix.  6,  xi.  12,  13,  xili.  6,  7;  Malaohi  iii.  1-;).  it.  5,  6. 

tMes  sl   as,  «.    [MESSIAH.] 

M€s'  Si  dor,  *.  fFr.,  from  Lat.  wxx/x— harve.-t, 
and  Or.  dttron—u  gilt.  Properly  meaning  corn  har- 
vest.) The  name  given  in  October,  1793,  by  the 
French  Convention  to  the  tenth  month  of  the  Re- 
publican year.  It  commenced  on  June  19,  and  was 
the  first  summer  month. 

messieurs  (as  mes  -yurs,).  «.  pi.  [Fr.,  pi.  of 
nuituieur  (q. v.).]  Sirs;  gentlemen.  It  is  used  in 
KnglMi  as  the  plural  of  Mr.,  and  is  generally  con- 
tracted to  Mr"r~. 

Mia  si  nes. e  .  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  lttuin(a) ;  -.•».-.] 

A.  AK  atlj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Messina  in  Sicily, 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  Ansnktt.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Messina; 
as  a  plural,  the  people  of  Messina. 

•mSss   mak  Ing,  ».     [English  m«iii  (1),  s.,  and 
mnking.]    The  actor  practice  of  eating  together. 
mSas    mate,  «.    lEn«.  meat  (1),  s.,  and  mate.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  eats  at  the  same  mess :  a 
memlM-r  of  tlie  same  mess;  an  associate,  a  mate. 

"Me**intitr*,  hear  a  brother  nnilor 
8ing  the  danger*  of  the  pe«." 

O.  A.  Ntevent:  The  Storm. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  '/.«ni.:  A  name  given  by  Benednn  to  a  cla--  of 
parasites  who  do  not  actually  feed  on  the  body  of 
their  Im-t. 

"  The  mffftmatf  does  not  live  at  the  experwe  of  hin  hmit : 
nil  that  he  desires  in  a  home,  or  bin  friend'*  •upernuitiM." 
—  Van  Itrnrdfn:  Animal  J'tirwtitr*,  p.  L 

2.  not.:  Eucalyptus  obliqua. 


Messrs.,  contr.    ( MESSIEURS. J 

mes  suage  (suage  as  swig),  "mes  uage,  «. 
[O.  Fr.  niesuiige  —  a  manor-house;  cf.  Low  Latin 
Hiesuoginm,  messuogium  =  a  closely  connected  with, 
if  not  the  same  word  as  O.  Fr.  mosoge,  mosaige=a 
tenement,  from  mas,  mes,  mex,  metz=a  messuage,  a 
tenement,  from  Low  Lat.  masa,  niowa=a  small  farm 
with  a  house,  from  Lat.  marua,  fern.  sing,  of  mansus, 
pa.  par.  of  man«o=to  remain.] 

Law:  A  dwelling-house  with  the  adjacent  build- 
ings and  curtilage  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
household ;  a  manor-house. 

•meste,  «.  &  adv.    [MOST.] 

mfs  tee  ,  mus  te*  ,  s.  [MESTIZO.]  The  child  of 
a  white  and  a  quadroon. 

mes  teque  (queask),  ».  [Mexican.]  A  native 
name  for  the  finest  kinds  of  the  cochineal  insect. 

'meat  full,  a.  [Lat.  m(erf(u«)=sad,  and  Eng. 
/u//.]  Sad,  gloomy. 

*m8s -tlve,  n.  [Lat.ni(f«fiw=sad.]  Sad, sorrow- 
ful, gloomy. 

"Mow  have  they  ecal'd  thlr  tnftttft't  mountain*  top." 
Varttt:  //«<»  /food?,  p.  16. 

mes  ti  zo,  mes  ti  n6,  s.  [Sp.  mestizo,  from 
Lat.  mixtus,  pa.  par.  of  niixrco=to  mix,  to  mingle ; 
Old  Fr.  mestis;  Fr.  mlti*.]  The  offspring  of  a 
Spaniard  or  Creole  and  an  American  Indian. 

"Hated  by  Creoles  and  Indians,  Sfettlzttg  and  Quml. 
roons."— Macaulay:  Hint.  Eny.,  oh.  xxiii. 

•mfist  -ling,  s.  [MESLIN.]  Yellow  metal ;  brass 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  church  vessels  and 
ornaments  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

mes  u  a,  «.  [Named  after  two  Arabian  phy- 
sicians called  Mesne.  They  were  father  and  son, 
and  flourished  at  Damascus  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.] 

Hilt.:  A  genus  of  Clusiaco*?.  tribe  Calophyllesp. 
Mesua  ferrea  is  a  middle-sized  evergreen  tree, 
growing  in  the  south  of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  east 
of  Bengal,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  fruit,  which  is  wrinkled  and  has  a 
rind  like  a  chestnut,  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
fragrant  blossoms  are  sold  under  the  name  of  nage- 
sar  or  negekesar  in  Indian  bazaars ;  they  are  stimu- 
lant, astringent,  and  stomachic,  useful  in  thirst, 
stomach  irritation,  and  excessive  perspiration.  An 
attar  is  prepared  from  them.  If  made  with  butter 
and  sugar  into  a  paste,  they  tend  to  stop  bleeding 
piles.  The  bark  is  a  mild  astringent  and  aromatic. 
A  thick  and  dark-colored  oil  expressed  from  the 
kernels  is  used  in  India  as  an  external  application 
in  itch  and  sores,  and  as  an  embrocation  in  rheu- 
matism. It  Is  also  burnt  in  lamps. 

»m5s  -Sr-J-ble  (s  as  jh),  a.    [MEASURABLE.] 

*mea   ure  (s  as  zh),  «.  &  v.    [MEASURED.  &  r.] 

*me  sfm  nl  cum,  «.  [Or.  m?«w=middle,  and 
V/mnoN  a  hymn,  a  song.] 

Ancient  Poetry :  A  repetition  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza ;  a  burden. 

mit  (l),i>ret.  if  pa.  par.  of  v.    [MEET,  r.] 

*m6t  (2),pr<-(.  cfjxi.  par.  of  v.    [METK,  r.] 

mSt,  «.  [METE,  r.]  A  measure  of  any  kind  ;  a 
bushel,  a  barrel. 

mSt  a-,  PIT/.  [Greek=among,  with,  after;  cogn. 
with  A.  S.  mill;  (ioth.  mith;  Ger.  mif=with.J  A 
prefix  frequently  used  with  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  denoting  liryond,  over,  after,  with,  be- 
tween, and  frequently  change  or  transposition. 

meta-compounds,  >. pi. 

I'/,:  in.:  As  applied  to  inorganic  substances,  it 
refers  to  bodies  having  a  similar  composition  to  the 
ortho-compounds,  but  in  which  an  obscure  change 
has  taken  place  affecting  their  chemical  properties. 
In  organic  chemistry  it  applies  to  compounds  of 
identical  percentage,  composition,  and  molecular 
weight,  in  which  the  carbon-nuclei  are  united  to 
one  another  by  an  atom  of  a  polyvalent  element, 
such  as  nitrogen  ;  e.g. : 

Butylamine=N  \  H*    *  N  <  cjHj=  I  di-ethylamine. 

(H  (H    ' 

(Ortho.)     (Meta.) 
meta-cresol,  «.    [CRESOL.] 
meta-oleic,  a.    [METOLEIC.] 
me  tab    a  sis,  s.    [Pref.  meta-,  and  Or.  basis=a 
going;  /<"*//•>     to  fcro.  I 

1.  Med. :  A  change  of  remedy  or  treatment. 

2.  Khft.:  \  passing  from  one  thing  to  another; 
transition. 

met  a  bi§  rnuth  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
bismuthic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  bismuth. 

metablsmuthlc-acid,  ... 

Chem.:  Bio  Ho.  An  acid  obtained  as  a  rod 
deposit  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of 
poteMM  hydrate,  containing  bismnthous  oxide  in 
MiMienMon.  It  is  soluble  in  a  hot  solution  of  pota-- 
sic  hydrate. 


m«  tab  6  la  i'l).«.  [Gr.  nutabolc,  from  iiuta- 
liulln  \\t  throw  over,  to  change.] 

Mi'l.:  A  change  of  some  sort,  as  of  air,  time,  or 
disease. 

me  tab  6  la  (2),  ».  pi.  [Xeut.  pi.  of  Or.  m^a- 
6o(»«=changeable.j 

Entom.:  A  sub-class  of  Insects,  containing  those 
having  complete  metamorphosis.  The  larva,  pupa, 
and  imago  are  all  very  different  in  appearance,  and 
these  several  states  constitute  three  quite  distinct 
phases  of  life.  The  larva  is  known  as  a  maggot,  a 
grub,  or  a  caterpillar.  The  pupa,  which  is  always 
quiescent,  is  sometimes  called  a  chrysalis.  Dallas 
divides  it  into  two  sections :  Mandibnlata,  contain- 
ing the  orders  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Neu- 
roptera ;  and  Haustellata,  containing  the  orders 
Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Aphaniptera. 

met  a  bo   II  an,..    [METABOLA.] 
Entom.:  One  of  the  Meta bola  (q.  v.). 

mit-a-bSl'-Ic,  «•  [Or.  mefa&od'fco«=cbangeable, 
from  an  luiiiili-  :i  change.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  change ;  capable  of 
changing  or  being  changed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phyt. :  Acted  upon  by  chemical  affinity  operat- 
ing in  circumstances  or  conditions  which  present 
themselves    in   living   beings   only.    [METABOLIC- 
FORCE.] 

2.  KittniH.  <f  Zool. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  undergo- 
ing metamorphosis. 

metabolic-force, «. 

Phy*. :  The  name  given  by  Schwann  to  what  is 
more  commonly  called  Vital-affinity.  [METABOLIC, 

me  tab  A  llsm,  «.  [Ger.  metaboli»mu».]  [META- 
BOLA.] 

Theol.:  A  term  coined  by  Rackert  to  describe  the 
doctrinal  views  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Iremeus  on 
the  Lord's  Supper.  They  stand  midway  between 
transubstantiatiou  and  the  merely  symbolical  view, 
and  hold  fast  to  an  objective  union  of  the  sensible 
with  the  supersensible.  (McClintock  <t  Strong.) 

mgt-a-b'or'-lc,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.  boric.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  boric  acid. 

metaboric-acid, «.    [BORIC-ACID.] 

met  a  bran  chi  il,  •>.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
branchial.  ] 

ZoOl.:  Pertaining  to  the  lobe  of  the  carapace  of 
a  crab  which  covers  the  posterior  branchial. 

met  a  brush  Ite,  a.  [Pref.  mefa-,  and  English 
brushite.] 

Mm.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  found  in  crystals  in 
the  guano  and  altered  coral  rock  in  the  island  of 
Sombrero,  Lesser  Antilles.  Cleavage,  clinodiago- 
nal,  perfect ;  hardness,  2'5-3 ;  specific  gravity,  2-288- 
2'362 ;  luster,  feeble,  but  on  cleavage  face  pearly ; 
color,  pale-yellow;  translucent  to  transparent. 
Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  41'90;  lime,  X>-\'i: 
water,  20"68=  100. 

met  a  car   pal,  a.    [METACARPUS.] 
Aunt. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metacarpus. 

"The hand  is  modified  remarkably  from  the  form  of 
the  foot  by  the  divergence  of  the  outer  mftttcnrpnl  bone." 
i-l:l  at-  Hoteman,  /•/,„,,../   Anal.,  i.  149. 

metacarpal-saw, «. 

Surg. :  A  narrow-bladed  saw.  about  six  inches 
long,  used  for  dividing  the  bones  of  the  fingers  or 
middle  hand,  or  of  the  foot,  in  amputation. 

mSt-a-car-p6-,  PIT/.    [METACARPUS.] 
\  nut. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  metacarpus  (q.  r.). 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  <>. 

l/i"/.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  phalanges,  and  to 
the  metacarpus.  There  are  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulations. 

mit-a-car  -pu«,  ».  [Pref.  mp/a-,  and  Lat.  car- 
put,  from  Or.  fcarpcw=the  wrist.] 

Anat. :  The  bony  structure  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers.  It  com- 
prises five  shafted  bones. 

mSt  a  c£n  -ter,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.  cen- 
ter.] 

Hydros.:  The  point  of  intersection  of  the  ver- 
tical line  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  a 
floating  body  t'n  equilibrio,  and  a  vertical  line 
through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced, 
if  the  body  be  turned  through  a  small  angle,  o 
that  the  axis  takes  a  position  inclined  to  the  ver- 
tical. If  the  metacenter  is  alxiye  the  center  of 
gravity,  the  position  of  the  body  is  stable ;  if  below 
it,  it  is  unstable. 

met  a  cet  a  mide,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
ii,--'lnmiili.\  [PROPIONAMIDE.] 
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metacetone 

mSt-a;  -i-tftne,  ».  [Pref.  me*-,  and  Eng.  ace- 
tone.} 

Chem. :  C«HioO.  A  substance  obtained  in  the  dry 
distillation  of  sugrar  or  starch  with  lime.  It  is  a 
colorlo&s  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odor,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

mSt  &9  8-t8n'-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  meCaee/onfe)  ,*  -ie.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  metacotonic  acid. 

metacetonic-acld, «.  [PROPIONIC-ACID.] 

mSt  a$  5  tSn  -I  trlle,  *.  [Pref,  met-,  and  Eng. 
acetonitrile.]  [PROPIOXITRILE.] 

met  a  chlbr  -al,  *.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
chloral.] 

Chem.:  C2HC13O.  Insoluble  chloral.  A  solid, 
white  amorphous  substance,  formed  when  chloral 
is  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated  to  180°,  it 
is  reconverted  into  ordinary  chloral. 

m(5t-a  chlbr'-Ite,  *•  [Gr.  »»efa=after,  and  Eng. 
chlorite.] 

Mia. :  A  foliated  columnar  mineral  of  a  dull,  leek- 
green  color,  and  pearly  luster.  Hardness,  2*5;  compo- 
sition :  Silica, 23*7 ;  alumina,  16*43;  protoxideof  iron, 
40*36;  magnesia,  3*10;  lime,  0*74:  potash  and  soda, 
1*45;  water,  13*75=99*53.  Found  in  veins  in  a  green 
rock  at  Bnchenberg,  near  Elbiugerode,  Harz. 

mSt-a  Chr6m  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
flLi'»inii-.\  Derived  from  or  containing  chromic  acid. 

metachromic-oxlde, ». 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  by  Fremy  to  the  oxide  of 
chromium  which  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  from 
a  violet  chromic  salt,  and  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
potashj  and  excess  of  ammonia,  in  opposition  to 
the  oxide,  which,  by  the  action  of  boiling  water, 
is  rendered  insoluble  in  those  liquids. 

met  ach  rfin  lijm,  subst.  [Gr.  mefa=after,  and 
<*fcrono»=time.]  An  error  in  chronology  by  assign- 
ing an  event  to  a  date  after  the  true  one. 

mSt  a-Chr*5  -sis,  s.  [Fret,  meta-;  Gr.  chrO»is=a 
coloring.] 

ZoOl.:  The  power  of  changing  color  voluntarily, 
by  special  pigment  cells,  as  exhibited  in  several 
reptiles,  fishes,  Ac. 

m-St-a  gln-na-bai '-He,  «.    [Pref.  meta-;  Eng. 

cinnabar,  and  suff.  -ite  (J/m.).] 

.Win.:  A  grayish-black  amorphous  mineral. 
Hardness,  3;  specific  gravity,  7*70-7*74J3;  luster, 
metallic ;  streak,  black  ;  fracture,  uneven.  Compo- 
sition :  Sulphide  of  mercury,  formula  Hg.S.  Differs 
from  cinnabar  (q.  v.)  in  color,  streak,  density,  and 
luster,  being  identical  in  these  respects  with  the 
artifical  mineral.  Found  at  the  Redington  mine. 
Lake  Co.,  California. 

m8t-a-9ln'-ntjl-meln,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
cinnumein.] 

Chem. :  Ci6HuOo  =  (^H'°  \  O.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, isomeric,  with  cinnamein,  produced  by 
keeping  ciunamein  under  water  for  three  or  four 
weeKs.  It  melts  between  12"  and  15°,  resolidifying 
on  cooling,  but  after  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  it 
cannot  be  again  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form. 

m8t-a-9ln'-na-m*5ne,  «.   [Prof,  meta-,  and  Eng. 

cinnamene.  ] 

Chem. :  C8Hs.  Metastyrolene.  A  white,  transpar- 
ent, highly  refractive,  solid  substance,  isomoric 
with  cinnamene,  formed,  together  with  cinnamene 
and  other  products,  by  heating  phenylbromethyl 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  cyanide.  By 
distillation  in  a  small  retort,  it  yields  pure  liquid 
cinnameue. 

met  a  pl^m,  s.  [Lat.  mttacfamut,  from  Gr.  met- 
oki.tmos.]  A  defect  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  let- 
ter m;  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  letter  in. 

m8t-a-C&  pair  -Ic,  a.  [Prof,  meta-,  and  English 
topaivic.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  copaiba 
(q.  v.). 

metacopaivic-acid,  >•. 

CAewi. ;  CMH&iOi.  An  acid  discovered  by  Strauss 
in  1865  in  tne  balsam  of  copaiba,  imported  from 
Maracaibo.  It  crystallizes  in  laminte,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
melts  at  205-208°.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  an  acid 
reaction,  and  decomposes  carbonates.  Its  neutral 
solution  in  ammonia  forms  white  precipitates  witli 
the  salts  of  calcium,  barium,  and  lead. 

met  ac  -r&  leln,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  aero- 
Jem. J 

Chemistry :  C9Hi2O3=3C.,H4O.  A  crystalline  body 
polymeric  with  acrolpin,  obtained  by  heating  the 
nydrochloride  of  acroloin  with  potassium  hydrate. 
It  forms  colorless  needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble 
in  water, but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  mi-Its 
at  50°,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  is  changed  into 
acrolein. 
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met  a  crd    ml  5n,  s.  [Pref.  met(a) ;  -acromion.] 

A  nut. :  A  process  projecting  downward  and  back- 
ward from  the  acromion  of  the  scapula  in  some 
mammals. 

met  a  ?y  an  an  I  line,  .<.  [Pref. meta-;  English 
cuaniogen)  and  aniline.] 

C(NH)-NH(CoH5) 

Chem.:  CUHUN4=  |  .     A  modifl- 

CXNH)— NH(CJHa) 

cation  of  cyananiline,  obtained  by  distilling  uram- 
ido-benzoic  acid  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
phosphoric  anhydride.  It  melts  at  54°. 

meV&-9y  -mSne,  ••  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
cymene.]  [CYMENE.] 

meVa-dl-cy-an-i-bSn  -iSne,  ».  [Prefs.  meta- 
and  dicyano-, and  Eng.  benzene.] 

Chem.:  C6Hi(CN)2.  A  cystallino  substance  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  potassium  salt  of  benzene- 
metadisulphonic  acid  with  potassium  cyanide.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  156  . 

met  9.  dls  coi  dal,  a.    [Pref.  meta;  discoidal.~\ 

Anat.:  Discoidal  by  derivation;  applied  to  the 
placenta  of  anthropoid  mammals,  because  it  is 
supposed  that  the  original  form  was  a  diffused 
placenta. 

mSt-a-fSr'-rlC,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
ferric.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  ferric  acid. 

metaferric-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Fe^OsH^O.  An  insoluble  modification  of 
ferric  hydrate  produced  by  boiling  the  ordinary 
yellow  hydrate  in  water  for  six  or  seven  hours.  It 
is  then  nearly  insoluble  in  strong  boiling  nitric 
acid. 

mSt-fc-fur  -fu-r6l,  ».  [Prof,  meta-,  and  English 
furfurol.] 

Chem.:  C-.HjOi;.  An  aromatic  oil,  always  present 
in  crude  furfurol.  It  has  a  higher  boiling  point 
than  furfurol,  and  oxidizes  very  readily  into  a 
brown  resin. 

met  a  gal  late,  s.  [Pref.  meta-.  and  English 
gallate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  metagallic-acid. 

mSt-a  gal -lie,  a.  [Pref.  meta-.  and  English 
gallic.}  Derived  from  or  contained  in  gallic-acid 

(q.  v.). 

metagalllc-acld,  >-. 

Chem.:  Cr,rItO>.  A  black  shining  mass  resem- 
bling charcoal,  obtained  by  heating  dry  gallic  acid 
rapidly  to  250°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  the  alkalies,  from  which  it  is  again  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  forms  insoluble  salts 
with  several  of  the  metals. 

•met   age  (age  as  Ig),  *.    [Eng.  met(e),  v. ;  -age.'] 

1.  The  act  of  measuring;  measurement,  especially 
of  coal. 

"An  act  .  .  .  in  relation  to  the  admeasurement  or 
metage  of  coals." — Defoe:  Tour  Thro'  Britain,  ii.  145. 

2.  The  charge  or  toll  charged  for  measuring. 

met  a  gel  a  tine,  a.  [Pref.  metti-,  and  Eng. 
gelatine.] 

Photog.:  Gelatine  which  has  been  deprived  of  its 
setting  power,  usually  by  boiling  with  ammonia. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  preference  to  ordinary  gela- 
tine in  the  earlier  stages  of  compounding  a  gelatine 
emulsion. 

mSt-a-gSn  -6-Bls,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.,  <tc., 
genesis  (q.v.).] 

Biol.:  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Owen,  and  de- 
nned by  him  as — 

"The  changes  of  form  which  the  representative  of  a 
species  of  animal  or  plant  undergoes  in  passing  by  a 
series  of  successively  generated  individuals  from  the  egg 
to  the  mature  or  imago  state.  It  is  distinguished  from 
metamorphosis,  in  which  those  changes  are  undergone  in 
the  same  individual." — Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.  (Glos- 
sary.) 

To  show  the  distinction  between  metamorphosis 
and  metagenesis,  he  carefully  traces  the  course  of 
development  of  the  Lernapan  parasite  of  the  perch, 
and  points  out  that  metamorphosis  "is  attended 
with  the  castingK>ff  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
precedent  individual,"  or  the  new  animal  may  be 
said  to  creep  out  from  the  old ;  while  in  metagenesis 
"the  outer  case  and  all  that  gave  form  and  character  to 
the  precedent  individual  perish  and  are  cast  off;  they  are 
not  changed  into  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  new  indi- 
vidual. These  are  dueto  a  new  and  distinct  developmental 
process,  rendered  possible  through  the  retention  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  unchanged  germ-cells.  The  pro- 
cess is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  develops  the 
cercariform  larva  of  the  Distoma  within  the  gregarini- 
forrn  one,  or  the  external  bud  from  the  Hydra,  or  the  in- 
ternal bud  from  the  Aphis.  It  is  a  slightly  modified 
parthenogenesis;  and  the  phases  by  which  the  locomotive 
anellidous  larva  of  the  Lernsea  passes  through  theento- 
mostracousst  age  before  retrograding  to  the  final  condition 
of  the  oviparous,  limbless,  bloated,  and  rooted  parasite, 
are  ranch  more  those  of  a  metagenesis  than  a  metamor- 
phosis."— Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  lect.  xiil. 


metal 

Herbert  Spencer  (Principle!  of  Biology,  vol.  i..ch. 
vii.)  adopts  the  term  as  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  his  agamogenesis,  and  divides  it  into  (1)  external, 
where  "  the  new  individuals  bud  out,  not  from  any 
specialized  reproductive  organs,  but  from  unspe- 
cialized  parts  of  the  parent ;  and  (2)  internal,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  "  King's-yellow  worm"  produced  in 
the  egg  of  Distoma.  It  increases  in  size,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  inner  substance  is  transformed 
into  Cercariee  (the  larvie  of  Distoma),  until  at 
length  it  becomes  little  more  than  a  living  sac,  full 
of  living  offspring.  In  Distoma  pacifica,  the  brood 
arising  oy  internal  gemmation  areof  the  same  form 
as  their  parent,  themselves  producing  Cercariw 
after  the  same  manner  at  a  subsequent  period. 

met  a  g6  n6t  Ic,  met  a  gen  Ic,  a.  [META- 
GENESIS.] Belonging  to  or  connected  with  meta- 
genesis (q.  V.). 

me  tag  na  thous,  •  *.  [Pref.  meta;  Qr.gnathot 
=jaw.] 

Zool.:  Having  the  mandibles  of  the  bill  crossed, 
as  in  several  species  of  birds. 

met  ag  nos  tics,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Greek 
<7W«i«=knowledge.]  A  synonym  for  metaphysics, 
because  it  transcends  ordinary  knowledge. 

•met  a  gram  ma  tism,  ».  [Or.  me<a=beyond, 
over,  and  gramma  (genit.  grammatos)=Si  letter.} 
The  same  as  ASAGBAMMATIHM  (q.  v.). 

"  Anagrammatism  or  metagrammatiitm,  is  a  dissolution 
of  a  name  into  it«  letters,  as  its  elements,  and  a  new  con- 
nection of  it  by  artificial  transposition,  without  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  or  change  of  any  letter  into  different 
words,  making  some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  per- 
son named. "-^Camden.-  Rematne*. 

met  a  graph  Ic,  «/.  [Pref.  meta;  Or.  grapM= 
to  write;  -ic.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  meta- 
graphy. 

mS-t&g  -ra-phy1,  «.  [See  iupra.  ]  The  act  or  art 
of  rendering  the  alphabet  of  one  language  into  its 
equivalent  letters  in  another ;  transliteration. 

mSt-a  h«  mft-gl6-bln,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Eng.  haemoglobin.} 

Chem.  A  mixture  of  htpmatin  and  an  albuminous 
substance  resembling  serum-albumin,  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin,  when  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  this  substance  is  loft  to  itself, 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  an  acid  reaction. 

mit'-al,  *met-tal,  *met-tall.  *met-tle, ».  A  a. 

OFr.  mftal,  from  Lat.  metallum  —  a  mine,  metal; 
r.  metallon  =  &  pit,  a  mine,  a  mineral  a  meta).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 
*(1)  A  mine. 

"It  was  impossible  to  live  without  our  king,  bat  a* 
slaves  live,  that  is  such  who  are  visibly  dead,  and  persona 
condemned  to  metals." — Jer.  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium. 
(Ep.  Dedic.) 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

"  Where  one  veine  is  discovered,  there  is  another  alwayM 
found  not  far  off;  which  is  a  rule  observed  not  in  mine* 
of  silver  onely,  but  also  in  all  others  of  what  mettmll 
soever;  and  hereupon  it  seemeth  that  the  Greeks  doe  call 
them  mettalla."— P.  Holland:  PUnj,  bk.  xxxiii.  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Fig.:  Courage,  spirit,  mettle.  (Now  only 
written  mettle.) 

"Being glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much 
metal,  after  a  long  debate  the  major  part  carried  it." — 
Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  (pi.) :  A  term  applied,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, to  a  number  of  elementary  substances  which 
agree  in  presenting  in  various  degrees  certain  well- 


defined  physical  characters,  such  as  luster,  mallea- 
bility, and  ductility,  and  of  which  substances  gold 
and  sliver  may  be  regarded  as  typical  representa- 
tives. In  a  strictly  chemical  sense  the  definition  ia 
inadequate,  as  there  are  several  metallic  substances 
to  which  it  has  only  a  slight  and  relative  applica- 
tion. 

2.  Civil  Engineering : 

(1)  Broken   stone   for  roads,  according    to  the 
McAdam  principle. 

(2)  Broken  stone  around  and  beneath  the  wooden 
ties  of  a  railway ;  ballast. 

3.  Founding :  The  workman's  term  for  cast-iron. 

4.  Geol.:  Some  geologists  have  supposed  that  tin 
is  of   higher  antiquity  than  copper,  copper  than 
lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient  than 
gold.    But  later  observation  has  brought  together 
facts  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis. 

5.  Glass:   The   technical   name   for  the  molten 
glass  in  readiness  for  blowing  or  casting. 

6.  Metall.:  [METALLURGY.] 

7.  Ordn. :  The  effective  power  of  the  guns  of  a 
vessel  expressed  in  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
solid  shot. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -•-  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


metal-ammonium 

8.  Rail-fnain.  (pi.)  :  Used  in  England  to  describe 
the  track  of  rails  of  a  railroad. 

"The  paMnger  locomotive  dashed  with  great  force. 
•ompletely  embedding  itseir  in  the  tender  of  the  coal 
train  rngin*-.  lifting  It  from  the  mrlali,  and  doing  con- 
•iderable  damage  to  the  foremost  carriages,"—  London 


B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  motal;  metallic. 

1[(1)  Bimetallism: 

Currency  :  The  1>  -t;al  obligation  of  a  national  mint 
to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  between 
the  two  metals,  coupled  with  a  law  giving  debtors 
the  power,  unless  prevented  by  special  contract,  to 
satisfy  tlivir  creditors  by  payment  in  either  of  the 
metals  thus  coined. 

(2)  Himetallut  :  One  who  is  in  favor  of  bimetal- 

lism (<|.  V    ' 

(3)  Road  metal  :  The  same  as  MET  AL,«.,  A.II.  1  (1). 
metal-ammonium,  «. 

Chem.  :  A  supposed  radical  derived  from  ammo- 
nium by  the  substitution  of  metallic  atoms  for  those 


metal-broker,  «.  One  who  deals  or  trades  in 
metals. 

metal-casting,  «.  The  act  or  process  of  produc- 
ing r  '  i  by  pouring  it  into  molds  while  in 

a  stute  of  fusion. 

metal-furniture,  -  . 

Print.  :  The  metallic  portion  of  the  pieces  used  in 
filling  up  blanks,  Ac.,  in  chases.  It  includes  re-let, 
side  sticks,  bead  and  foot  sticks,  quotation  furni- 
ture (hollow  pieces  of  metal  used  to  fill  up  blank 
spaces),  and  hollow  quadrats.  [FURNITURE.] 

metal-gauge,  >.  A  gauge  for  determining  the 
thickness  of  sheet-metal. 

metal-plane,  «.  A  form  of  plane  for  facing  soft 
metal  plates  by  taking  a  fine  shaving  therefrom. 
The  angle  of  the  plane  with  the  sole  is  adapted  to 
tho  haniness  of  the  metal  being  worked. 

metal-saw,  «.  A  fine-toothed,  hard,  steel  saw 
stretched  in  a  frame,  and  used  for  sawing  metal  ;  a 
back-saw. 

mit  -al,  v.  t.  [METAL,  «.]  To  cover  with  metal  ; 
to  lay  metal  on,  as  roads  with  broken  granite,  Ac. 

mSt-al  -bn  mln,  *.     [Pref.   met-,  and  English 

albunu  :'     } 

Ch*m.:  A  form  of  albumin  found  in  ascitic  and 
some  serous  Huids.  It  is  liv  gome  considered  a 
mixture  of  mncin  and  albumin. 

meVal  -de-hyde,  ».  [Pref.  met-,  and  English 
aldehyde.] 

Chem.:  C-jH4O=  ]  CQJI    An   isomeric    modifica- 

tion of  aldehyde,  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  calcic  chloride,  ilc.,  on  aldehyde  cooled  to  a 
temperature  below  0  .  It  crystallizes  in  needles  or 
prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  nut  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  sublimes  at  100*,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  is  partly  reconverted  into  alde- 
hyde. 

met  a-lep  -sis,  «,  [Gr.=participation,  from  meta 
=  with,  and  U'l^i^-a  takiuv.  from  It-psomai,  fut.  of 
fam/>«w~to  take.] 

Rhet.:  The  continuation  of  a  trope  to  one  word 
through  a  succession  of  significations,  or  theuni<m 
of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in  one 
word,  so  that  several  gradations  or  intervening 
tenses  come  between  the  word  expressed  and  the 
thing  Intended  by  it;  as,  "In  one  t'n-ar  there  are 
many  Mariuses;"  here  Marius,  by  a  synecdoche  or 
antonomasia,  is  put  for  any  ambitious,  turbulent 
man.  ami  tliis,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause,  for  the 
ill  effects  of  such  a  temper  to  the  public. 

mSt  a-l£p  -s?,  «.    [METALEPSIS.I 

m«t  a  lep  tic,  m«t-a  18p  tic  al,  a.  [Greek 
|MtoIc^«sx>«=  capable  of  partaking  or  receiving.] 

[METALKI'SIS.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lanffuage; 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  metalepsis  or  participation; 
translative. 

2.  Transverse;  as,  the  metaleptic  motion  of   a 
muscle. 

II.  ('If  m.:  A  term  suggested  by  Dumas  to  express 
the  substitution  of  chlorine  fur  hydrogen,  atom  for 
atom,  in  organic  compounds. 

met  a  lip  -tlc-al-ljf,  ade.  [En«.  metaleptical; 
'If/.]  In  a  metaleptic  manner;  by  transi»o.sition. 

met  aline,"-  [Enc.mcfnl;  -in-  '  \  c-oni|«ninil 
for  journal-boxes  of  metal,  metallic  oxide,  organic 
matter,  reduced  to  powder  and  compounded  with 
Wax,  gum,  or  fatty  matters. 

m8t  ailed,  o.   fEng.  m-tal:  ••'.] 

I.  <_trdinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.  :  Coated  or  covered  with  metal  ;  as  a  ship 
of  war. 

•2.  t'iij.:  Full  of  mettle  orspirit:  mettled,  ardent. 

II.  Civil  Enain.  :  Covered  or  overlaid  with  metal. 
as  a  road. 
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m6  til  lie,  *mg  til  -lick,  'mi  t&l  lie  »l.  •>. 
[I. at.  ni-'inlliriu  .from  inrlnlluni  —  a  mine,  a  metal ; 
(ir.  m:l:illikoi;  Fr.  mftalique ;  Ital.  metnllico;  Sp. 
•Mfoliao.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  metal  or  metals;  consisting  of 
or  containing  metal ;  having  the  nature  or  proper- 
ties of  a  metal ;  Ntanblilic  a  metal. 

2.  Hounding   as   metal    would   sound   if  struck; 
ringing. 

"A  distinct,  hollow,  mfttiUic,  and  clangorous,  yet  ap- 
parently muffled  reverberation."— E.  A.  /Yx.-  Fall  of  tn« 
liounf  of  i'ttitr. 

'  Hi  metallic:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
Bimetallism.  [METAL,  «.  "|  (1).J 

metallic-barometer,  *.  A  form  of  metal  barom- 
eter.  a-  contradistinguished  from  an  instrument 
in  which  a  lluiil  i-  employed.  Al-o  known  88  a 
holosteric  barometer.  Vidi  invented  the  diaphragm 
form.  (ANEEOID.]  Bourdon  invented  thebent-tube 
form  :  11  flattened,  curved,  exhausted  tube,  one  end 
of  which  is  fixed  and  the  other  geared  to  an  index- 
pointer  which  traverses  a  graduated  arc.  Changes 
of  pressure  of  I  hi'  ai  mos|ihere  affect  the  curvature 
of  the  tube,  and  so  move  the  finger. 

metallic-cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  in  which  the 
charge  is  contained  in  a  metallic  capsule,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  tho  paper  cartridge. 

metallic  cuckoo-shrikes,  .-•.  pi. 

Ornilh.:  The  genus  Campophaga,  consisting  of 
African  cuckoo-shrikes  with  metallic  plumage. 

metallic-elements, «.  pi. 

Chem.:  Those  elements  which  possess  certain 
properties  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  such  asluster, 
malleability,  ductility,  and  conductivity  for  the 
electric  current.  The  most  important  are  potas- 
sium, sodium,  magnesium,  barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium, aluminium,  chromium,  zinc,  manganese, 
cobalt,  nickel,  tin.  gojd,  platinum,  lead,  mercury, 
silver,  copper,  cadmium,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and 
antimony.  [  KLKMEXTS.  | 

metallic-luster,  «.    [LUSTER.] 

metallic-oxide,  8.  A  compound  of  metal  and 
oxygen. 

metallic-packing,  *.  Piston-packing,  consisting 
of  a  ring  or  several  rings  of  iron  or  other  metal  cast 
so  as  to  possess  elasticity  in  themselves,  or  cut  into 
segments  and  pressed  against  tho  interior  of  tho 
cylinder  by  springs, 

metallic-paper,  subat.  Paper  for  memorandum- 
books,  adapteu  to  take  an  indelible  mark  from  a 
leaden  or  pewter  |*encil.  Tho  paper  is  surfaced 
with  a  solution  of  lime,  whiting,  and  size. 

metallic-pencil,  s.  A  pencil  made  with  a  tip  or 
point  of  lead  or  pewter,  and  used  for  writing  on 
metallic-paper. 

metallic-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Compounds  formed  by  the  substitution  of 
a  metal  or  metals  for  one  or  more  of  the  displace- 
able  hydrogen  atoms  in  an  acid. 

metallic-tinkling, «. 

Path.:  A  sound  as  of  tinkling  metal  heard  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope,  especially  if  succussion 
be  practiced  when,  in  tho  pneumothorax,  air  is 
mingled  with  liquid  in  a  cell. 

metallic-tissue  loom,  «.  A  loom  for  weaving 
with  metallic  threads,  as  in  making  gold  and  silver 
lace,  braid.  Ac.,  entirely  of  metal,  without  any 
mixture  of  silk  or  other  threads.  These  looms  are 
also  used  in  making  tissues  in  which  the  warp  is  of 
silk  or  thread  and  the  weft  of  gold  or  silver  wire,  or 
silk  thread  covered  with  a  flattened  silver  wire 
which  has  been  gilt. 

metallic-tractors, .-.;.'. 

HUt.  <f  Med.:  Plates  of  metal,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Kh-ha  Perkins,  of  Plainneld,  Connecticut. 
possessed  the  power,  when  applied  to  a  diseased 
part,  of  removing  pain  and  effecting  a  cure.  l)r. 
Perkins  had  an  agent  in  England,  and  the  success 
claimed  for  the  tractors  led  to  the  investigation 
mentioned  in  the  extract. 

••  Or.  ll.-iy  K»n  h  of  Bath  (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Smith  of  Bristol)  tested  the  value  of  Perkins'  mrlttltfc 
tr'irtt.rn  by  sutMtituting  two  pieces  of  wood,  painted  in 
imitation  of  them,  oreven  a  pair  of  ten-penny  nails  dis- 
guised with  sealing-wax,  or  a  couple  of  slate-pencil*; 
which  they  found  to  possess  all  the  virtues  that  were 
claimed  lor  the  real  instrument*." — CttrjifHttr:  Human 
/'Annul.,  |>.  863.  (Note.) 

mS  til  llc-l? ,  ml,:  fEng.  metallic;  -ly.]  In  a 
metallic  manner;  by  metallic  agency. 

•mi  tal  II  fac  ture.s.  [Lat.  ni<-(ul/wm  =  a  mine, 
a  ini-tjil,  and  /iicftmi  =  a  making;  faciu— to  make.] 
The  manufacture  of  metals. 

meVal-Uf  gr  ous,  a.  [Lat.  metallifer= produc- 
ing metal;  metullum=&  mine,  a  mutal;  /ero=to 
bear,  to  produce,  unit  Knw.  ndj.  suff.  -if  :  I  r« 
i  ;il.  tiiftnllif- •!••<:  Sp.  /,/.  t,ilif,-,;,.  ]  Pro- 
ducing metal,  yielding  metals;  as,  a  metal/if,  i  -mis 

ili-trirt. 


metallurgic  -  chemistry 

mi  til  II  form,  a.  [Lat.  mrtnllvm  =  n  mine,  a 
metal,  and  forma* farto,  shape;  Fr.  niftnlliforme.] 
Having  the  form  <if  metal;  resembling  metal. 

mSt  -al  line,  a.  [Fr.  mftallin;  Ital.  metalllno; 
Sp.  nietalino.]  IVrt  a  iiiinw  to  a  metal  or  metals ; 
containing  or  consisting  of  metal ;  metallic. 

"  The  quicksilver  was  by  this  means  brought  to  appear 
a  very  close  and  lovely  mttallttte  cylinder,  not  interrupted 
by  interspersed  bubbles  as  before." — Hoylf:  Work»,  i.  49. 

met  al  line,  *.  [Eng.  metal;  stiff,  -inc.]  A  soft 
metallic  composition  used  in  bearings  of  machinery 
to  obviate  friction  and  as  a  substitute  for  lubri- 
cant-. 

met -al-llng,  ».    [Eng.  mrtal;  -iny.] 

1.  The  act  or  system  of  covering  with  metal,  as 
roads. 

2.  The   materials,    as   broken   stones,  tkc.,   with 
which  roads  are  metalled, 

met  al  list,  «.  [Fr.  mdallutr,]  A  worker  in 
metals ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  metals  and  their  prop- 
erties. 

tmet  al  11  za  tlon,  subst.  [English  metnllit(t); 
•ation;  Fr.  mitolUmtion.]  The  act  or  process  of 
metallizing  or  forming  into  a  metal. 

tmet  al  lize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  metal;  -ize;  Fr.  mttal- 
liser;  Sp.  metalizar.]  To  form  into  a  metal;  to 
give  proper  metallic  properties  to. 

mi  til  16  chrdme.  *m5-tal  16  cnr6-m*.  «. 
[Or.  mel(illon  =  n  metal,  and  cfcr6ma=color.l  A  col- 
oring of  metals  by  means  of  galvanism.  It  is  an 
invention  of  Nobili,  and  consists  in  depositing  thin 
films  of  a  metal  on  metallic  bodies  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  rings. 
As  the  deposited  rings  are  not  everywhere  of  tho 
same  thickness,  they  produce  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, which,  though  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  nevertheless  cause  a  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  prismatic 
colors. 

met  al  16  graph,  s.  [Eng.  metal;  Cir.  arable  i,, 
=  to  write.)  A  print  or  engraving  made  by  means 
of  metallography. 

met  al  16  graph  Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  metallograph; 
-/'•.]  Relating  to,  or  by  the  use  of,  metallography. 

met  al  I5g  ra  phlst, «.  [Eng.  metallographl y)  ,- 
•ill.]  A  writer  upon  metallography  or  the  science 
of  metals. 

met  al  I6g  -ra-phj1,  «.  [Or.  nir/u/lu»=metal, 
and  </ra/>A(3=to  write,  to  describe ;  French  mttallog- 
rnnhie.] 

1.  The  science  of  metals ;  an  account  of  metals  or 
metallic  substances. 

2.  A  process  invented  by  Abate,  in  1851.    It  con- 
sists in  printing  from  wooden  blocks  upon  metallic 
surfaces,  so  as  to  produce  imitations  of  tho  grain 
of  the  wood.    A  veneer  of  wood  is  wetted  with  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
then  impressed  upon  the  metal  so  as  to  cause  the 
deposition  of  a  colored  metallic  oxide.    Or  the  im- 
pression is  taken  on  calico,  which  is  then  in  a  con- 
dition to  transfer  it  to  the  metal  under  pressure. 

3.  A  substitute  for  lithography  in  which  metallic 
plates  are  substituted  for  the  lithographic  stone. 

met  al  Iffid,  o.  &».  [Or.  ni<"J(iH<»i=mctal,  and 
?tiicM=form,  appearance;  Fr.  uietalhildi:] 

A.  A»  art/.:   Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
a  metal ;  like,  relating,  or  pertaining  to  metalloids. 

B.  AstuMantive: 

Chem.  (/>'•)•'  Non-metallic  elements.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Berzelius.  in  1811,  to  distinguish  the  non- 
metallic  elementary  cubstnnces  from  the  metals,  in 
which  sense  it  has  been  commonly  used  to  the  j>i-  -- 
ent  time.  The  non-metallic  elements  are,  oxygen, 
sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  nitro- 
gen,  phosphorus,  carbon,  boron,  silicon,  selenium, 
and  tellurium. 

•mSt  al  161d  -al,  a.  [Eng.  metalloid ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  METALLOID,  A.  (q.  v.). 

mSt  al  16-thgr  -a-pj,  «.  [Eng.  metal:  o  con- 
nective; (Jr.  therapeutein  =  ttt  treat  medically.  1 

Med.:  Treatment  of  disease  by  the  external  ap- 
plication of  metals  to  the  body. 

mSt  al  lur  -glc,  met-aMOr  glc  al,  a.  [Em;. 
metallura(y) ;  -ic,  -teal;  Fr.  itn'-t<illi<i-tii<iiit  :  Ital. 
•MteUwmeo.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  metallurgy  or 
the  art  of  working  metals. 

metallurgic-chemistry, ». 

Chem.:  The  term  embraces  the  application  of 
rliemiral  principles,  as  distinct  from  mechanical 
means,  in  tho  separation  of  metals  from  their  or,  - 
and  compounds.  It  include...  meliini:  liy  reduction. 
as  when  hydrocarbon*  an-  brought  into  contact 
with  iiii'tallic  oxides  at  a  high  temperature:  melting 
by  oxidation  of  impurities  :  tvparmtioa  by  .solvents, 
as  when  leail  is  employi'il  to  PVOMT  silv.  r  anil  gold 
from  tln-ir  sulphiili-s  :  a  in  I  t  li>-  precipitation  of  m..- 


lite,     ISt,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wJt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     pot. 
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metallurgist 

metal  by  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deposition 
of  copper  from  its  solution  by  metallic  iron,  to- 
gether with  tin1  application  of  the  laws  of  electric- 
itv  in  the  important  process  of  electro-plating, &c. 
met  al  lur  gist,  s.  [Eng.  iin-t<tliui'ini/i;  -/.sf; 
Fr.  Hiitallurgiate.]  A  worker  in  metals;  one  who 
purities,  reunes,  and  prepares  metals  for  use. 

mSt  al  lfir-g? ,  a.  [Fr.  mttallurgie,  from  Low 
Lat.  *>iit'tulltiryi((,  from  Gr.  mefrt//oun/o8=working 
in  metals  mining;  metallourged  =  to  work  metals; 


t  tiillnn  -  metal,  and  ergon  —  work  ;  Ital.  metallur- 
iiin;  ST..  metalurijia.]  The  art  of  separating  metals 
from  their  ores  or  from  impurities  ;  comprehending 


the  processes  <if  smelting,  reducing,  refining,  alloy- 
ing, parting,  plating,  &c. 

•met  »1  man,  s.  [English  metal,  and  man.]  A 
•worker  in  metals,  a  smith. 

•met  a  I5g  -Ic  al,  a.  [Pref.  me/a-,  and  English 
Joy/cn/.]  Beyond  the  province  of  logic. 

met  -Si  or  gan  -Ic,  adj.  [Bug.  metal;  organic.'] 
Of  a  series  of  compounds  of  metallic  elements  with 
organic  radicals,  as  zinc-ethyl,  sodium-methyl,  4c. 

met  a  lu  mln  a,  *.  [Prefix  met-,  and  English 
oiumma.] 

t'hi  in.:  A  name  applied  to  the  soluble  dihydrate 
of  alumina,  obtained  by  dialyzing  a  solution  of 
acetate  altered  by  heat.  The  solution  is  tasteless, 
and  neutral  to  test  paper. 

m6t-al  -y°  -Sis,  «.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  (an)aly- 
tin.  | 

<  'In  in.:  Dobereiner's  name  for  Catalysis  (q.  v.). 

mist  a-mar-gar'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
Miin/di-ic.J  Contained  in  or  derived  frouimargaric 
aciii. 

metamargaric-acid,  x. 

('kiln.:  An  acid  once  supposed  to  bo  isomeric 
with  margaric  acid,  but  now  known  to  be  a  mixture 
of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 

met  a  me  c8n  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-.  and  English 
ni'-i-onic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  moconic- 

ecld. 

metameconlc-acld,  «.    [COMENIC-ACID.] 

mSt  -a-mgr,  ».    [METAMERE.]    One  of  the  meta- 

meric  forms  of  the  same  substance,  or  of  different 
-nli-tances,  having  tlie  same  composition. 

met  -a-mere,  s.  [Gr.  meta  =  with,  among,  and 
tJn  'i-iin  —  a  part.  | 

I  '"M/i.  Aunt.:  One  of  a  series  of  similar  parts. 

met  a  mer    Ic,  a.    [METAMERISM.] 

C'hi.'tu.:  Referring  to  the  quality  of  metamerism. 

me  tarn  -er-Is.m,  s.  [Pref.  mef<i-;  Or.  meru»=& 
part,  and  Eng.  Mill',  -ism.  ]  [IsoMEBISM.] 

met-a-mor'-phlc,  adj.    [Eng.  metamorpli(naia)  ; 

-1C.] 

1.  Ord.  LIIHIJ.:  Producing  or  causing  metamor- 
phosis ;  transforming  ;  causing  change  in  form  or 
structure. 

2,  Gtol.  :  (See  the  compound.) 
metamorpliic-limestone,  «. 

'••ill.:  Crystalline  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
older  geologists,  Primary  Limestone.  In  general  it 
<HV  ii  rs  in  thin  bods  forming  a  foliated  schist,  resem- 
bling gneiss  or  mica-schist,  and  alternating  with 
those  rocks,  in  which  case  it  often  contains  crystals 
<if"mica,  sometimes  with  quartz,  hornblende,  talc, 
chlorite,  garnet,  &c.  At  other  times,  it  is  a  white, 
crystalline,  granular  marble,  capable  of  being  used 
tor  sculpture.  It  is  largely  developed  in  the  Alps. 
and  more  sparingly  in  the  hypogene  districts  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland. 

metamorphlc  -  rocks,   metamorphic  -  strata, 

tttlist.  ]il. 

i,  fill.  :  The  term—  first  proposed  by  Lyell  in  1KB, 
and  since  universally  adopted—  for  the  stratified 
crystalline  rocks—  that  is,  rocks  which  have  been 
presumably  laid  down  originally  by  the  action  of 
water,  and  then  transformed  by  tiro,  chemical 
agency,  pressure,  or  all  combined.  Metamorphic 
action  is  divided  into  local  -affecting  only  small 
portions  of  rock,  or  small  areas,  and  regional  — 
affecting  rocks  over  considerable  regions.  The  met- 
amoriihic  rocks  constitute  one  of  the  five  great 
ela.-ses  of  rocks.  The  chief  are  gneiss,  eurite, 
hornblende  schist,  serpentine,  actinolite  schist, 
mica-schist  or  micaceous  schist,  clay  slate,  argilla- 
ceous schist  or  argillite,  chlorite  schist,  quartzite  or 
quart/,  rock,  and  crystalline  or  metamorphic  lime- 
stone. Besides  these  which  were  probably  at  Hrst 
sedimentary,  the  other  classes  of  rocks  have  in 
places  undergone  metamorphosis. 

met  &  mor  -phlne,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
norphint  .  I 

i  'In  ni.:  An  opium  base  obtained  from  the  residue 
In  the.  preparation  of  opium  tincture.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  stellate  groups  of  prisms.  It 
18  not  Ititter;  dissolves  in  600  parts  cold  water,  and 
in  nine  parts  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  nearly  insoluble 

ill  ether. 
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meVa-mor'-phlsm,  «.  [Eng.  metamorph(ose)  ; 
•ism.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang* :  The  act  or  process  of  metamor- 
phosing or  changing  the  form  or  structure  of  any- 
thing. 

2.  (Seal.:  The  changes,  chemical,  mineralogical, 
and   textural,   which  have  been  produced  in  the 
rocks,  called,  in  consequence,  metamorphic.  [MET- 

AMOBPHIC-KOCK8.] 

met  a  mor  -phlst,  «.  [English  metamorph(osis) ; 
-ist.\ 

ChurcH  Hist, :  A  name  given  to  certain  sacrament- 
arians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  affirmed  that 
Christ's  natural  body  with  which  He  ascended  was 
wholly  deified,  and  had  entirely  lost  its  humanity. 
(Shipley.) 

m?t  a-mor  -phlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  metamorph(osis) ; 
•i.i .]  To  transform,  to  change,  to  metamorphose. 

mSt-a-mor  -pilose,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mdamorphoser.] 
[MKTAMOBPUOSIS.J  To  transform ;  to  change  into 
a  different  form ;  to  change  the  form,  shape,  or 
character  of;  to  transmute. 

"Can  transubstantiate,  metamorphose, 
And  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus." 

Butler:  Miscellaneous   Thoughts. 

met  a  mor  phose,  ».  [METAMORPHOSE,  p.J  A 
change  of  form  or  character;  a  metamorphosis,  a 
transformation. 

fmSt-a  mor'-ph6-sSr,  *.  [Eng.  metamorpko»(e) ; 
•er.]  One  who  or  that  which  metamorphoses, 
changes,  or  transforms. 

mSt  a  mor  -ph6-8lc,  a.  [Eng.  mrtamorpho»(e) ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  metamorphosis ;  changing 
the  form  or  character ;  transforming. 

mSt-a-mor  -pho-sls,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  meta- 
morphosia=a  transformation,  from  metamornhoo- 
ma i  =  to  change,  to  be  transformed;  mef«=denot- 
ing  change,  and  morpAo»=to  form;  morpM^fornl, 
sliape;  Fr.  metamorphose ;  Ital.  metamorfose;  Sp. 
metamorfosia.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  change  or  transformation  in  the 
form,  shape,  structure,  or  character  of  anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A   change,   especially   of   an   abnormal 
character,  in  an  organ.    It  may  be  progressive  or 
retrogressive.    Calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils 
are  all  transformed  leaves.    This  interesting  dis- 
covery—foreshadowed by  Jung  or  Jungius  in  1678, 
Linnteus  in  1763,  and  Caspar  Friedrich   Wolff  in 
1759— was  first  clearly  enunciated  by  Goethe  in  1790. 
In  the  Peony,  Paeonia  albiflora,  a  whole  series  of 
connecting  links  may  be  observed  between  the  form 
of  the  lower  leaves  and  that  of  the  petals,    the 
higher  leaves  and  then  the  bracts  being  the  con- 
necting links.    In  the  White  Water-lily,  NumptuKa 
alba,  a -similar  gradation  may  be  observed  between 
petals  and  stamens.    In  the  double-flowered  cherry 
the  pistils  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  reverted 
to  the  appearance  of  leaves. 

2.  Kntiim.:  A  series  of  transformations  which  in- 
sects undergo  in  their  progress  from  the  egg  to  full 
maturity.     Macleay   divided   metamorphosis  into 
obtect,  as  in  Lepidoptera  and  Trichoptera ;  coarc- 
tate,  as  in  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera ;  incomplete, 
as  in  Coleoptera  and   A  pt era  ;  and  semi-complete, 
as  in  Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera.    Now  only  two 
divisions   are   generally    recognized— viz.,    perfect 
when  the  pupa  is  inactive,  and  imperfect  when  it  is 
the  reverse.    In  the  Lepidoptera   (Butterflies  and 
Moths),  the  Metamorphosis  is  complete.    They  may 
stand  as  types  in  this  respect  of  the  whole  class. 
The  animal  emerges  from  the  egg  as  a  caterpillar 
with  six  logs,  which  will  become  the  future  legs  of 
the  perfect  insect,  and  some  prolegs,  destined  to 
disappear.    Its  function  in  the  larval  state  is  to 
cat,  which  it  does  with  such  vigor  and  persistency 
that  its  skin,  time  after  time,  becomes  too  small  to 
contain  its  expanding  body,  and  has  to  be  renewed. 
When  the  caterpillar  is  full  grown  it  ceases  to  eat, 
becomes  quiescent,  and  has  developed  around  it  a 
horny  case,  in  which  it  lies  like  a  corpse  in  its 
coffin.    In  due  time  it  makes  its  way  out  of  its 
chrysalis    as    a    fully-developed   winged    animal. 
There  are  analogous  changes  more  or  less  complete 
in  the  other  orders. 

3.  ZoOl.:   Metamorphosis   takes   place   in   many 
other  animals  besides  insects.     Thus  a   barnacle 
(Lepas)  or  an  acorn-shell  (Balanus)  is  at  firsta  free 
and  swimming  creature,  which  ultimately  becomes 
sedentary  and  attached  to  rocks  or  ships  bottoms. 
Metamorphosis  exists  also  in  Annelids,  in  Mollusks, 
in  Medusas,  &c.    [METAGENESIS.] 

*met-a  mor-ph8s'-tlc-al,  a.  [English  mrtamnr- 
phos(e)  ,*  t  connective,  and  stiff,  -icai.]  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  metamorphosis. 

m<5t-a-mor-phpt  -Ic,  a.    [METAMORPHOSIS.] 

Entom. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  system  origi- 
nated by  Swammerdam  for  the  classification  of  in- 
sects. 

"The  metamoriihotic  system  divides  insects  into  thone 
that  undergo  complete  and  incomplete  metamorphose*." 
—Eiicuc.  Bri'f.  (ed.  9th),  liii.  117. 
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met  am  #  lene, «.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  amu- 
I*M.] 

Chem.:  CuHn.  A  compound  polymeric  with 
amylene,  contained  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate produced  by  heating  amylic  alcohol  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

met  a  nau    pll  us,  t.    [Prefix  meta-,  and  tmic 

Z'rtl.:  A  larval  crustacean  in  a  stage  succeeding 
the  nauplius  and  having  seven  pairs  of  append- 

met-a-n6  phrlt -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-;  nephritic.] 

Anat.:  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  metaneph- 
roa. 

met  a  neph'-rSs,  s.  [Gr.  m«fa=behind;  neph- 
r<w=a  kidney.  J 

Aunt.:  The  hindormost  pair  of  the  embryonic 
renal  organs  developed  in  some  vertebrates. 

Met:an  gls  mon  I  tse,  a.  pi.  [Greek  mefa=ln s 
anyjeion—a  vessel,  a  receptacle,  and  momw=aloue, 
only.] 

Church  Rial. :  A  sect  of  heretics  of  the  third  cent- 
ury, who  maintained  that  the  union  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Trinity  was  effected  by 
the  Son  entering  into  the  Father,  as  a  lesser  vessel 
may  be  placed  in  a  greater.  *  HI  nut.) 

met  a  no  -turn,  «.  [Or.  mefa=behind;  nofona 
back. I 

Zoot.:  The  dorsal  portion  of  an  insect's  metatho- 
rax. 

met  an-tl  m6'-nl-ate,  aubat.    [Eng.  metantimo- 
ni(c) ;  -ate.\ 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  metantimonic  acid. 

met  an  tl  mon  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  met-,  and  English 
anf/monie.]  Derived  from  antimony. 

metantimonic-acid,  a. 

Chem. :  SbO-jHO.  A  white  powder  obtained  by 
the  action'of  nitric  acid,  containing  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  metallic  antimony.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  reddens  litmus. 

met  a  pec    tate,  .v.    [English  metapect(ic);  -ate. 
(Chem.)] 
Client. :  A  salt  of  metapectic  acid. 

m§t-a-pSc  -tic,  a.  [Prof.  »ief«-,and  Eng.  pectic.] 
Derived  from  pectic  acid. 

metapectlc-acid,  a. 

Chem.:  CsHi4O9(J).  Acido  cellulique.  An  amor- 
phous mass  obtained  by  boiling  pectic  acid  with 
caustic  alkali.  It  is  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water, 
and  destitute  of  rotatory  power.  The  metapectates, 
except  the  basic  salts,  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

met-a-pSc  -tin,  a.  [Pref.  inefa-,  and  Eng.  pectin.] 
Chem.:  An  isomeric  modification  of  pectin  (q. T.). 
m8t-a-p8p  -t6ne,  «.    [Pref.  meta-;  peptone.] 
Phyaiol.:  An  intermediate  product  of  the  gastric 
digestion  of  albuminous  substances. 

mS-taph  -Sr-f, ».  [(ir.  metaj>hero=tn carryover, 
to  transfer:  pref.  meta-,  and  Gr.  phert>—t&  bear,  to 
carry.] 

Hot. :  Displacement  of  organs. 

mSt  -a-ph8r,  *met-a-phore, «.  [Fr.  metaphore, 
from  Lat.  metaphora,  fromGr.  me/af>hora=a  trans- 
ferring of  a  word  from  its  proper  signification  to 
another,  from  mftapherd=to  transfer,  to  carry  over : 
mefa=over,  beyond,  and  p&er6=to  bear,  to  carry; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  metafora.] 

Rhetoric:  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word  is 
transferred  from  an  object  to  which  it  properly 
belongs  to  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  com- 
parison is  implied  though  not  formally  expressed ; 
a  simile  without  any  word  implying  comparison  ;  a 
short  simile.  Thus,  '*  That  man  is  a  fox, '  is  a  met- 
aphor; but  u That  man  is  like  a  fox,"  is  a  simile. 
•'He  bridles  his  temper,"  is  a  metaphor,  expressing 
that  a  man  restrains  or  controls  his  temper,  as  a 
bridle  serves  to  restrain  or  control  a  horse. 

"Analogies  are  used  in  aid  of  conviction;  metaphora  M 
means  of  illustration." — Coleridge:  Aid*  to  Reflection 
(1839).  p.  149. 

met  a-ph5r  -Ic,  mgt-a-phBr  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Fr. 
mftaphorique,  from  Gr.  metaphorikof,  from  meta- 
phora  =  a  metaphor ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  metaphnrico.]  Per- 
taining 1  o  or  of  the  nature  of  a  metaphor ;  containing 
a  metaphor;  not  literal;  not  to  be  understood  lit- 
erally. 

"This  does  not,  at  the  very  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a 
metaphorical  expression." — Suuth:  ,'T»I'MI«,  vol.  v.,  ser.  7. 

met-a-phSr  -Ic-al-lf,  ad>.  [Eng.  metaphorical; 
-/;/.]  In  a  metaphorical  manner;  in  metaphors; 
not  literally. 

"I  make  bold  thus  to  talk  metaphorically  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wits  of  young  readers." — Banyan:  Pilyrim't 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*met  a-ph5r-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  metaphor;  -lit.]  Ono 
who  makes  or  uses  metaphors. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;lst.    ph  =  t 
•clan,      -tian  -  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


metaphosphates 

mit  a  ph6s  phates,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  mrta-,  and 
Elig.  J;/K*pA<l/fji.  1 

Cfcem.  :  The  salts  of  metaphosphoric  acid,  ob- 
tained by  igniting  tlic  dihydric  phosphate  of  a 
fixed  base. 

mil  a  ph6s  ph6r  Ic.  ".  I  I'r.-f.  meta-,and  Eng. 
Derived  from  phosphoric-acid. 


metaphosphoric-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  PO..HO.  An  acid  formed  by  dissolving 
phosphoric  anhydride  in  cold  water.  It  is  very 
•oluble  in  water,  and  ita  solution  coagnlates  albu- 
men. 

•mit  a  Phrage,  met  a  para  sis,  ».  l<ir.meta- 
phrasis  =  a  paraphrasing,  from  meta  =  denoting 
change,  and  phrasis  =  a  saying,  a  phrase.] 

1.  A  literal  or  verbal  translation;  a  translation 
from  one  language  kito  another,  word  for  word,  or 
phrase  for  phrase. 

2.  A  phrase  replying  to  another  ;  a  repartee. 

"I'm  somewhat  doll  still  In  the  manly  urt 
Of  phrase  and  metaphrase." 

E.  B.  itroujntug:  Aurora  Leigh. 

•mit  a  Phras,e,  <-.  t.  [METAPHRASE,  >.]  To 
translate  literally  ;  to  render  word  for  word. 

•mit  a  phrast,  *.  [Or.  metaphrastcs=one  who 
translates  from  one  language  into  another;  Fr. 
m£taphraste.]  A  literal  translator;  one  who  trans- 
lates from  one  language  into  another  -word  for 
word. 

•mit  a  Phraa  -tic,  'met  a  phras  tic  al,  adj. 
[Eng.  tuetaphrast  ;  -«•,  -I'ra/.J  Closely  or  literally 
translated  ;  translated  word  for  word. 

"Maximal  Planudes,  who  has  the  merit  of  having 
familiarized  to  his  countrymen  many  Latin  classics  of 
the  lower  empire,  by  metapfirttsl  Ic  versions."  —  Warton: 
BUt.  Eng.  Puttrv,  11.  109. 

+mit  a  Phre  non,  >.  [Greek  metaphrenon  (see 
def.)  :  pref.  meta-,  and  Or.  pAreti  =  the  midriff.) 

,-lmi/.:  The  parts  behind  the  midriff—  t.  e.,  the 
back  from  the  neck  to  the  loins. 

tmit  -a  ph?  9  -Ic,  *m6t  a  phys.  Ike.  a.  &  t. 
[Lat.  i/K'/d/'/ii/.s-iri™  ini'taph.vsical  :  mefaphysica= 
metaphysics,  from  Or.  meta  ta  /)/*//XA"^I  —  afti-r 
physics;  becanse  the  study  of  metaphysics  was 
•opposed  fitly  to  follow  that  of  physics  or  natural 
science.  J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining    to   metaphysics;   abstract, 
general;    existing  only    in    thought,    and    not   in 
reality.   . 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  meta- 
physics. 

3.  Supernatural,  preternatural. 

B.  A*  subst.:  Metaphysics. 

TT  The  form  metaphysic  as  a  substantive  is  grow- 
ing in  favor,  especially  among  the  students  of  Ger- 
man philosophy. 

mit-a  phys.  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  metaphysic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  METAPHYSIC  (q.  v.). 

"Language  more  precise  and  luminous  than  has  ever 
been  employed  by  any  other  tHttaphygical  writer."  —  .Un- 
oau/ay.-  lli<t.  Eng. 

mit  a  ph?  8.  IC-al-ly1,  ode.  [Eng.  metaphysical; 
•ly.}  In  a  metaphysical  manner;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  metaphysics. 

"Those  who  discourse  metaphysically  of  the  nature  of 
troth."—  Suuth:  Sermon*. 

mit  a  Ph#  5.1  Clan,  *.  [Eng.  metaphysic;  -ian.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  the  science  of  meta- 
physics. 

•met  a  phy  8,1  clan  Ism,  ».  [Eng.  metaphysi- 
cian; -urn.')  The  science  of  metaphysics. 

"Phrenology  and  tHrtaphyatctanUm."  —  £.  A.  Pot:  Imp 
of  t  h*  Perverse. 

mit-»-phf  5  -I-c6-,  pref.   [METAPHISIC.] 

metaphy  slco-theological,  a.  Embracing  meta- 
physics and  theology. 

mil  a  puys.    Ics,     met  a  Phy§  -Ic,      'met  a 
phys   Icks,  s.    [METAPHVSIC.J 

1.  JIint.  <t  Philot.  :  A  term  popularly  employed  to 
denote  a  science  dealing  with  subjects  incapable  of 
being  ili'alt  with  by  physical  research.  Broadly 
viewed,  the  Aristotelian  metaphysic  was  thescience 
of  the  first  principles  of  being,  the  science  of  the 
first  principles  of  knowing,  anil  the  science  of  God, 
us  tin-  beginning  and  ending  of  all  things  ;  and 
these  three  were  the  foundation  of  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, which  found  its  highest  expression  in 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Metaphysics  "  is  made  by  him 
conversant  with  being  as  such  and  its  modifications. 
In  itself  riirhriix  is  res  and  unum;  in  distinction 
from  others  it  is  atiquid;  as  in  harmony  with  tin- 
action  of  the  knowing  faculties,  it  is  verum;  and  as 
harmonizing  with  the  will,  it  is  6onum."  The 
Roman  motnpliysir  of  the  present  day  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  Thomist,  and  ia  divided  into  Oe&eral,  or 
Ontology,  and  Special,  embracing  Cosmology.  Psy- 
chology, and  Natural  (as  distinguished  from  Moral 
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and  Dogmatic)  Theology.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolflan 
metaphysic  is  noteworthy  for  its  rationalistic  tend- 
ency. Its  ontology  treats  of  the  existent  in  general  ; 
its  rational  psychology,  of  the  soul  as  a  simple  non- 
extended  substance;  its  cosmology,  of  the  world  as 
a  whole  :  and  its  rational  theology,  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God.  The  Metaphysic  of  Kant 
was  rationalist.  Summarizing  the  remarks  accom- 
panying his  notice  of  the  course  for  1765,  Wallace 
says: 

"In  the  course  on  Metaphysics  the  early  lectures  would 
deal  with  experiential  IVjVholoiry.  where,  avoiding  all 
mention  of  a  soul,  a  reasoned  account  would  be  given  of 
the  facts  or  phenomena  of  the  mental  life.  Going  on  next 
to  the  theory  of  living  bodies  (the  Biology  of  the  period  i, 
and  thirdly  to  Cosmology,  or  the  theory  of  the  material 
world,  he  would  come  in  the  fourth  place  to  Ontology, 
which  expounds  the  general  properties  of  things,  and  in- 
cludes rational  Psychology  (where  the  idea  of  soul  or 
spirit  in  brought  in),  and  would  terminate  with  rational 
Theology."  —  Kant,  p.  131. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (178&-1856)  gives  the  following 
definition: 

"Science  and  Philosophy  are  conversant  either  about 
Mind  or  about  Matter.  The  former  of  these  is  Philosophy 
properly  so  called.  With  the  latter  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  enable  us  to  throw  light  upon 
the  former,  for  metaphysics,  in  whatever  latitude  the 
term  be  taken,  is  a  science,  or  complement  of  sciences, 
exclusively  occupied  with  mind."—  Lrft.-on  .Vrtapftys/cn, 
1.  121. 

Auguste  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  Positivist  phi- 
losophy, excluded  metaphysics  from  his  system,  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  teachings  of  positive  science. 
One  of  the  latest  authorities  on  the  subject,  Prof. 
Ferrier,  of  St.  Andrews,  says  (Institutes,  pp.  36,  37)  : 

"Metaphysic  is  the  substitution  of  true  ideas—  that  is, 
of  necessary  truths  of  reason—  in  the  place  of  the  over- 
sights of  popular  opinion  and  the  errors  of  psychological 
sciences. 

The  three  divisions  of  his  philosophy  —  for  he  pre- 
fers that  tcrrt  to  metaphysic—  are,  "(1)  The  Epist«- 
mology,  or  theory  of  knowledge  ;  (2)  the  Agnoiology, 
or  theory  of  ignorance,  and  (3)  the  Ontology,  or 
theory  or  being." 
*2.  Supernatural  arts.  (Cockeratn.) 

me  taph  y  sis,  s.  [Gr.  meta,  denoting  change, 
and  physis=  nature:  phuf>=to  grow.]  Change  of 
formorcharacter;  transformation  ;  metamorphosis. 

met  a  plas,m,  .s.  [Lat.  metaplasmus,  from  Gr. 
rnetaplasmos,  from  metapiasso  =  to  transform,  to 
change:  meta,  -denoting  change,  and  plasso  =  to 
form,  to  mold;  Fr.  metaplasme  ;  Ital.  «  Sp.  meta- 
pltutmo.] 

dram.  :  The  change  or  transformation  of  a  word 
by  the  addition,  transposition,  or  taking  away  of  a 
letter  or  syllable. 

met   a  plast,  .v.  [METAPLASM.]   A  word  the  root 
of  which  takes  on  more  than  one  form. 
met    a  pode,  «.    [Gr.  me/a=behind;  pous  (geuit. 


. 

ZoOI.:  The  posterior  portion  of  the  foot  in  the 
gastropoda  and  pteropoda. 

met  a  po  -dl-ftl,  o.    [METAPODE.] 
ZoOI.  :  Of  or  relating  to  the  metapodialia,  or  to 
the  parts  of  the  members  to  which  tdey  belong. 

mgt  a  p6  dl  a  -IS,  s.    [METAPODK.] 

ZoOI.:  A  metatarsal  or  motacarpal  bone. 

met  a  PO  di  urn,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Greek 
pous  (genit.  podos)  =  &  foot.] 

ZoOI.  :  The  posterior  lobe  of  the  foot  in  the  Mol- 
lusca.  It  is  often  called  the  operculigerous  lobe, 
because  it  develops  the  operculum,  when  that  struct- 
ure is  present. 

met  a  poph  y  sis,  s.  [Prof,  met-,  and  Eug..  4c., 
apophysi*.  ] 

Anat.  /''.'.-  Owen's  name  for  the  inammillary 
processes  of  the  vertebne. 

mS  tap  te  rjfg  -I-fim,  s.  [Gr.  meia  =  behind  ; 
(''•  >•</'/<"»  =  n  I'm.  |  The  hindmost  of  the  throe 
larger  basal  cartilages  in  the  fins  of  fishes. 

mit-ap  tir  -J^-gCld,  *.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eug. 
pteryyoid  (q.  v.).l 

Ichthy.:  A  modification  of  the  malleus  bone  in 
osseous  fishes. 

mit  ap-ti  sis,  i.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.,  Ac., 
pto»is  (q.  v.).] 

Aled.;  Any  change  in  the  form  or  seat  of  a  dis- 
ease. 

met  ar   a  bin,  s.    [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  arabin.1 

1'lii.in.:  »VHj>i>M.  A  substance  obtained  by  heat- 
ing arabiu  to  f:'*i  llu  .  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  swells  up  enormously  in  it.  By  treating  it 
with  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  or  lime  water, 
it  forms  tlie  metallic  derivatives  of  ordinary 
arabin. 

met  ar  sen  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eug.  arsenic.] 
I)i'riveil  from  arsenic. 


metatheria 


metarsenlc-acld, «. 

i 'hi- m.:  \-o.llo.  A  white  nacreons  ma--,  ob- 
tained by  heating  arsenic  acid  to  '206  .  It  can  only 
exist  in  the  soljd  state.  When  dissolved,  it  is  at 
once  converted  into  ortharsenic  acid. 

mit    »  sll  I  cate,   *.     [Pref.    nteta-;  silic(ic); 
suff .  -ate.] 
flu  m. :  A  salt  of  metasilicic  acid. 

m8t-»-8l-ll5  -1C,  a.    [Pref.  meta-:  silicic.] 
i 'IK-HI.:  Relating  toor  designating  an  acid  dcrivnl 
from  silicic  acid  by  dehydration. 

m«t  a  s6m  a  tlgm,  «.  [Pref.  meta-;  Gr.  soma 
(genit.  «omafo>)  =  b<>dy  ;  suff.  -ism.] 

<•'•"'..•  An  alteration  in  the  mass  of  a  mineral  or 
rock  when  accompanied  by  chemical  changes. 

met  a  s6me,  met  a  so  ma,  «.  [Pref.  meta-, 
and  Gr.  «.mi<i  -  the  body.] 

ZoOI. :  The  hinder  portion  of  the  body  in  a  cepha- 
lolMuloiis  mollusk.  It  is  enveloped  in  the  mantle 
and  contains  the  viscera. 

met    a  stan  nate,  «.    [met(utann(.ic) ;  -ate.] 

!'!:•  in.:  A  salt  of  metastannic  acid. 

met  9.  stan  nlc,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
stannic.]  Derived  from  tin. 

metastannlc-acid,  .-. 

Chem.:  SniOiHOn,.  An  acid  polymeric  with 
stannic  acid,  prepared  by  oxidizing  tin  with  nitric 
acid,  and  drying  the  product  at  1UU  .  It  U  insoluble 
in  water. 

me  tas  ta  Bis,  >.  [Gr.,  from  wie(a=over,  change, 
and  sta*is= a  standing,  position ;  hitt(mi=to  place, 
to  stand.] 

1.  Mi-il.:    A   change  in   the   seat   of  a   disease, 
attributed  by  the  Humorists  to  the  translation  ot 
morbific  matter  to  a  part  different  from  that  which 
it  had  previously  occupied,  and  by  the  Solidists  to 
the  displacement  of  the  irritation. 

2.  Dot.:    A  change  produced  upon  a  substance, 
designed  for  the  nutriment  of  a  plant,  to  make  its 
assimilation  more  easy.    Thus,   when    the  starch 
formed  in  the  leaf  of  a  potato  has  to  be  transferred 
to  the  tubers  as  a  depot  of  nutritial  material,  it  is 
first  changed  into  a  soluble  substance— glucose. 

met  a  stat  Ic,  a.  [METASTASIS.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  metastasis. 

met  -a-stgr  nal,   a.    [  MKTASTKKXUM.] 

Anat. ;  Relating  to  or  of  the  metasternum  (q.  T.). 

met  a  ster  num,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Greek 
.S/-  //<"/<  t h>'  chest.] 

Anat.:  The  sixth  segment  of  the  sternum  (breast- 
bone), generally  remaining  cartilaginous  up  to  the 
period  of  puberty,  and  sometimes  partially  so  oven 
to  an  advanced  age.  Called  also  the  ensifornx 
process. 

me  tas  t&  ma,  *.  [Pref.  meta-,  audGr.  «(omu=a 
mouth.] 

ZoOI.:  A  post-oral  plate  or  process  bounding  the 
hinder  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  in  the 
various  Crustacea,  as  the  lobster,  the  species  of 
fossil  Eurypterida,  Ac. 

mit  a -Bty-rSl,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.  styrol.] 
[METACIXNAMENE.] 

m$t  a  Bty -r6  lene,  «.  [Eug.  metattyrol;  -eiie.J 
[MBTACIXSAMEXE.] 

m$t  a  tar  -sal,  «.&«.  [Mod.  Lat. metatars(tis) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.} 

A.  As.  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metatarsus; 
as,  the  metatarsal  artery,  metatarsat  articulations. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Aiiat.:  Any  bone  of  the  metatarsus;  as,  the  third 
metatarsal. 

mSt  a  tar-s6-,  PIT/.  [METATASSCS.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  metatarsus. 

metatarso-digltal,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
metatarsus  and  the  digits.  There  are  •MtdterW- 
digital  articulations  of  the  foot. 

met  a  tar  sua,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Lat.,  Ac., 
titritiu  (q.  V.).] 

Anat.:  That  part  of  tin-  foot  situated  between  the 
tarsus  and  the  toes.  It  corresponds  to  the  meta- 
carpus, and  is  composed  of  live  parallel  bones,  one 
to  each  toe.  It  exists  also  in  the  higher  vertebrates. 

met  a  the'r  1  a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  »wfa-(here=intor- 
mi'iliati'.i .  and  Gr.  theria,  pi.  of  fAcrion=a  wild  ani- 
mal. ] 

Zoology:  A  name  proposi-d  by  Prof.  Huxley,  and 
adopted  by  Prof.  Flower  iu  his  art  iclu  "Mammalia,' 
in  tne  Encyclopaedia  liiil'inniin  (ed.  9th),  for  a 
liyjN>thctical  group  of  early  mammals,  and  thi'ir 
successors  in  time  (the  Marsupialia). 

"  We  have  the  mammalian  type  in  a  higher  stage  of 
evolution  than  that  presented  by  the  Prototheria  and  die 
Mflatltfrl<t."—Pnx.  AM.  Sue.,  1H80,  p.  687. 


flt«,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there;     pine,     pit,     »ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrlc,     wh6,     son;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      n,     ce      e;     ey      a.       qu      kw. 


metatherian 
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meteor 


met  a  tner    1  an,  a.&n.    |  MI:T  VTHEKIA.) 

A.  An  atlj.:  Hi-loncim;  to  or  possessing  the  char- 
acteristics of   Jlnxlej  's  mamiualian   group   Meta- 
theriu  (q.  v.). 

"There  IB  no  known  marsupial  which  halt  not  far  more 
widely  departed  from  the  Mrt<tttu-i-/<i,<  type." — Proc.  Zotil. 
Soc.,  M80,  p.  667. 

B.  Assvbst.:  Any  individual  of  tlio  group  Meta- 
theria  (q.  v.). 

me  tath  e  sis,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  metathesis, 
from  mi  fn,  denoting  change,  and  thesis=a  placiug; 
/i7/u~'Hti  =  to  place ;  Fr.  we/riMi&je.J 

1.  tiro nt.:  The  transixisition  of  the  letters  of  a 
word;  as,  A.  8,  u,'a?/)g=wasp ;  uitciait,  uctfian  =  ask; 
in'<(  =  bird,  Ac. 

2.  .s'ur«. :  An  operation  by  which  a  morbific  agent 
is  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  where  it  may 
produce  less  disturbance ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
calculus  iu  the  urethra  is  pushed  back  into  the 
bladder. 

met  »  thet  -Ic,  met  -a  tbSt  -Ic  al,  "•  [META- 
TIIKHIS.  |  Pertaining  to  metathesis;  formed  by 
metathesis. 

mit  a  tbft  rif-Ic,  «.    [METATHOBAX.] 
Enlom.:  Relating  to  or  of  tho  motathorax. 

mit  a  tlibr  ax,  s.  \  Fret,  meta-,  and  Gr.  thorax 
=  tho  breast.  ] 

KtttiHH.:  The  hindmost  of  the  three  rings  or  seg- 
ments of  which  tho  thorax  of  an  insect  is  com  posed. 

met  9.  tome,  «.  |  ( Ir.  7ne/a=beyond,  after,  and 
tiiiiif  —  n  cutting;  <e»in«=tocut. ] 

Arch.:  The  space  between  two  dentils. 

m6t-a-v6lt -Ine,  a.  [Prof,  meta-:  English,  4c., 
r"ltn'  /ti  >,  and  -nil .  -me  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  sulphur-yellow  mineral  occurring  in 
:i«(.Tci;;ili-i  of  hexagonal  scales  at  Madeni  Zakh, 
Persia.  Dichroic.  Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity, 
-'Til;  composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  H!".»i:  sesquiox- 
ido  of  iron,  21*20;  protoxide  of  iron,  2*92;  potash. 
y*1;  so<la,4'6.r>;  water,  14*n8.  Much  of  tho  mineral 
called  Misy  belongs  to  this  species. 

mS-ta'-ySr,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  medie- 
tin-nix,  from  m«'</iVfoj*  =  the  state  of  being  in  the 
inii Idle;  ntediiut— tho  middle.] 

A.  A»iub*t. :  A  cultivator  who  cultivates  tho  soil 
11  in  In-  an  engagement  with  his  landlord,  not  paying 
a  fixed  rent,  cither  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  generally  one-half,  of  the  produce, 
the  lanulord  furnishing  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Mock,  tools,  &c. 

B.  .1.1  tiilj. :  \  term  applied  to  the  system  of  land- 
cultivation  described  iu  A. 

me  tax  He,  s.  [Greek  »i<-fuxu=silk;  -nil.  -ite 
^.U//i.i;  Ger.  metaj'it.l 

Mill.:  A  variety  of  serpentine,  included  by  Dana 
with  the  variety  Picrolite  (q.  v.) ;  color,  greenish- 
white,  witli  weak  and  silky  luster.  Found  at 
Schwarzeuberg,  Saxony. 

rag-tax'  6  He,  «.  [Or.  mefoj-a=silk;  suff.  -oite 
(.!//«),'  Ger.  mefaxoM.J 

Min.:  A  greenish-blue  to  nearly  white  variety  of 
rhonicrito  (q.  v.).  Specific  gravity,  258-2*61.  The 
oxygen  ratio  for  bases,  silica  and  water,  is  5 : 6 : 3. 
Found  near  Lupikko,  Finland.  Named  mataxoite 
from  its  nearness  to  nietaxite. 

met  a.  zo    a,  s.  pi.    [METAZOON.] 

met  a  zo  1C,  a.  |  Km:.  met<igo(oii) ;  -i'c.]  Bo- 
longing  to  or  characteristic  of  Prof.  Huxley's 
.li\  i-ion  Metazoa.  [METAZOON.] 

"  \Vlntt  distinguishes  the  wetuzoic  aggregate  is  that  its 
component  blastomeres  .  .  .  remain  united  into  one 
morphological  whole."— Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Animals, 
I,,  it 

met  Ut-z6  -on,  ».    [Pref.  meta-,  and  Or.  2<xw=an 
animal.] 
Zoology: 

I.  .Sittff. :  Any  individual  belonging  to  the  division 
Metazoa.    [2.J 

"It  ia  quite  poBflibl*  to  conceive  of  an  adult  metazoon 
having  the  structure  of  a  sponge  embryo." — Huxley: 
imit.  Invert.  Animals,  p.  684. 

II.  /'/.:    The  second  and  higher  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  tirst  and  lower  being  Proto- 
zoa.    [PROTOZOON.J     The  whole  of   the  metazoa 
may  bo  regarded  as  modifications  of  one  actual  or 
ideal  primitive  type,  which  is  a  sac  with  a  double 
cellular  wall,  inclosing  a  central  cavity,  and  open 
at  one  end.    This  is  what  is  sometimes  termed  a 
gastnva.    The  first  change  which  takes  place  in  tho 
development  of  the  embryo  from  tho  impregnated 
ovum  is  tho  division  of  the  ovum,  and  the  simplest 
form  of  division  results  in  tho  formation  of  a  sphe- 
roitlal    mass   of    blastomeres.     The  morula     thus 
formed  generally  acquires  a  central  cavity,  and  be- 
comes a  hollow  vesicle,  tho  wall  of  which  is  the 
blastoderm,  tho  cells  of   which  give   rise   to  the 
KUtological  elements  of  the  adult  body.    Sexual 
reproduction  always  occurs,  and  very  generally  the 
male  element  has  the  form  of  filiform  spermatozoa. 


The  sponges  are  the  lowest  of  the  Metazoa,  under 
which  designation  the  Vertebrata  are  included,  and 
those  Invertobrata  possessing  a  uotochord  and 
having  tho  trunk  divided  into  segments  in  the 
adult  state.  (Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Animals.) 

•mite  (1),  *meate,  r.  t.iti.  [A.  S.  metan,  genie- 
tun  t«  measure;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nutin:  Icel. 
meta=to  tax,  to  value;  Sw.  m<l(a  =  to  measure; 
Goth,  mitan;  Ger.  memen;  from  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  modu»=a  measure;  metiur=ta  measure;  Gr. 
m«do=U>  rule;  metron  =  &  measure;  English  mode, 
moderate,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  measure ;  to  ascertain  tho  measurement,  di- 
mensions, or  capacity  of. 

"  Hia  grace  muwt  metf  the  liven  of  others. 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  It.  11.,  li.  4. 

2.  To  distribute  by  measure. 

"For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall 
be  mea«ured  to  you  again."— Luke  vi.  38. 

3.  To  be  the  exact  measure  or  equivalent  of;  to 
define  exactly. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  measure  with  the  eye;  to  aim. 
"Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  on't  to  mete  at." — Shakesp.: 

Love's  Labor's  Loft,  iv.  1. 

•mete-rod,  *meet-rodde,  *.  A  measuring  rod 
or  pole. 

"The  tneet-rotltle  that  he  hadde  in  his  hande,  was  syxe 
cnbytea  longe  and  a  spanne."—  Etekiel  xl.  (1661.) 

•mete  (2),  v.  t.    [MEET,*.] 

•mite  (3),  *met  en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  m<*/uii.|  To 
dream. 

"Xeten  a  swevene." — Pier*  1'lowimtn,  prol.  11. 

•mete  (!),«.    [MEAT,  «.J 

•mete-borde,  «.    An  eating  or  dining-table. 

mite  (2),  ».  [A.  S.  met,  meet;  cogn.  with.  Icel. 
mjot;  O.  H.  Ger.  mez;  Ger.  mtu«=a  measure;  O. 
Fr.  mette=&  boundary,  from  Lat.  wi^a^goal.l  A 
measure,  a  boundary,  a  limit.  (Gcuerallv  used  iu 
the  plural.)  |  MI.II.  (ll.r.J 

"(They]  demanded  that  the  frontier  should  Im  set  out  by 
mete*  and  bounds."— Macaulay:  Hist,  EIUJ.,  eh.  xv.ii. 

•mite,  a.   [MEET,  a.] 

•mite  -corn,  «.    [Eng.  mete  (1).  v. ;  and  rom.] 
Fe-ud.Law:  A  measure  or  portion  of  corn  given 
by  a  lord  to  customary  tenants  as  a  reward  and  en- 
couragement for  labor  and  faithful  service. 

•mite  -giv -el,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  »ip/e  =  meat,  and 
gavel=&  tribute,  a  tax.]  A  tribute,  tax,  or  rent 
paid  in  food. 

•mete-les,  a.  [Mid.  Eug.  »ic/c  =  meat ;  -/p«  =  -less.] 
Without  food. 

•meteles,  *met  els,  ».  [A.  S.  mttlan  =  to  dream.] 
A  dream. 

•mete-ly,  a.  [Mid.Eng.  me<e=meot,o; -Jji.]  Fit, 
proportionate. 

mSt-Sm  plr  -Ic,  met  em  plr  -I-9lst,  *.  [MET- 
EMpiRirAL.]  One  who  believes  in  or  supports  met- 
empirical  or  transcendental  philosophy. 

mit-im-plr'-lc-tl,  "•  [Gr.  me<a  =  beyoud,  and 
ei«p*»tri'a=experienco.  ] 

W.  f"l>h.:  Transcendental,  beyond  tho  limits  of 
experience. 

met  em  plr    I  9lsm,  «.  [Eug.  metempiric;  -ism.] 

Metiiph. :  A  system  of  philosopliy  bused  on  a  itriori 
reasoning;  transcendentalism. 

*me  temp  s£  chose  (or  p  silent),  r.  t.  [ME- 
TEMPSYCHOSIS.] To  translate  or  transfer  from  one 
body  to  another ;  as  the  soul. 

"The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death  Lucian  affirms 
to  be  metempttychvsecl,  or  translated  into  the  bodies  of 
asses." — Peacham:  On  Blazoning. 

me  temp  s?  cho  sis  (or  /.  silent),  ».  [Gr.  me- 
tempsucnosis,  from  metempsychoo=to  transfer  the 
soul  from  one  body  to  another:  meta,  denoting 
change;  em  for  ru  =  in,  and  i>sychi=thu  soul.] 
[TRANSMIQEATION.] 

•m8-t8mp  B^-chS-sIze  (or  p  silent),  t'.  t.  [Eng. 
metempsychoft(is) ;  -ize.]  To  cause  tho  soul  to  chango 
from  one  body  to  another. 

" Xetempsychosfzed  into  a  trog."~Svuthey:  The  Doctor; 
ch.  ccxii. 

meVemp-t6  -sis  (orp  silent),*,  [ureck  meta- 
beyond,  andfmp((Wi'«=a  fulling  upon;  em  fore»= 
in,  on,  ami  yi^".s-(s-  a  falling;  pipto—to  fall.] 

Chron.:  The  solar  equation  necessary  to  prevent 
tho  new  moon  from  happening  a  day  too  late,  or 
tho  suppression  of  the  bissextile  once  in  134  years. 
Tho  opposite  to  this  is  tho  proemptosis,  or  tho  addi- 
tion of  a  day  every  330  years,  and  another  every 
2, 400  years.  [PBOEMPTO8I8.J 

mSt  gn-gSph -s.  Ion,  «.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Gr. 
engkephalon  —  the  brain.] 

Anat. :  A.  term  introduced  by  Quain  for  the  after- 
brain  (the  nachhirn  of  German  embryologists).  It 


contains  the  medulla  oblougata,  the  fourth  veutri- 
cle,  and  the  auditory  nerve.  Both  the  metenceph- 
alon  and  the  epencephalon  develop  from  the  pos- 
terior primary  vesicle. 

•mSt  8n-s6  m»  16  -Sis,  ».  [Gr.  meta,  denoting 
change,  and  erwtmatt'tta—an  embodying,  from  <  </< 
forea=in,  andwwiu  (genit. «o»ia(o«)  =  a  oody.J  Tho 
transference  of  the  elements  of  one  body  iiito  an- 
other body,  and  their  conversion  into  its  substance, 
as  by  decomposition  and  assimilation. 

mi  -t6-8r,  «.  [Fr.  mftfore,  from  Gr.  metedros= 
raised  above  the  earth,  soaring  in  the  air ;  meteorim 
=a  meteor,  from  me(a=among;  eora=any  thing  sus- 
pended; a«iro=tolift:  Sp.  meteoro ;  Ital. meteora.} 

1.  Literally:  A  luminous  body  appearing  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  sky,  and  then  disappearing, 
exploding  or  descending  to  the  earth ;  a  shooting 
star.  On  any  clear  night  an  occasional  meteor  may 
be  seen,  but  the  most  brilliant  displays  are  coiifinet  1 
to  particular  dates.  A  very  notable  one  is  on  Nov. 
13  or  14.  In  1864,  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, predicted  a  display  in  1866,  and  determined  the 
length  of  the  meteoric  cycle,  tho  annual  period,  anil 
the  probable  orbit  round  thesunof  the  Novcml>er 
stream.  The  display  which  came  on  Nov.  13, 1X66, 
was  splendid.  It  was  seen  all  over  Europe,  at  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  elsewhere.  About  eight 
thousand  meteors  were  counted  at  Greenwich,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  another  thousand  may  nave* 
escaped  observation.  They  came  from  a  radiant 
point  149"  12  of  right  ascension,  and  23*  1'  of  north 
declination,  between  Gamma  and  Epsilon  Leonis, 
just  north  of  the  bright  star  Regulus.  On  an  average, 
each  meteor  was  visible  about  three  seconds,  and 
drew  a  cord  of  silver  radiance  from  twenty  to  forty 
degrees  in  length.  In  Nov.,  1867  and  1868,  consider- 
able star  showers  were  seen  in  the  United  States. 
Similar  displays  have  been  seen  iu  November  of  tho 
years  902,  931,  «)4. 1002, 1101, 1202, 1366. 1533, 1602, 1698. 
1799, 1832,  and  1833.  That  of  Nov.  12, 1799,  was  one 
of  the  finest.  It  was  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonp- 
land  at  Cumana,  in  South  America.  Prof.  Adams 
places  the  more  magnificent  displays  at  intervals 
of  thirty-three  and  a  quarter  years  apart,  and,  if 
his  theory  bo  correct,  the  next  will  be  due  in  1«99. 
It  is  beliovod  that  a  ring  of  meteors  revolves  round 
the  sun,  portions  of  it  very  thickly  studded  with 
them,  while  at  others  they  are  only  sparsely  scat- 
tered. Every  year  tho  earth's  orbit  cuts  through 
tho  ring,  though  only  at  intervals  of  about  tliirty- 
threo  years  through  the  part  where  they  are  most 
crowded.  The  meteors  themselves  aro  of  iron, 
which,  striking  the  atmosphere  of  the  approaching 
earth  with  planetary  velocity, ignitoand  go  todust. 
Leverrier  considers  that  in  A.  D.  127  tho  attraction 
of  tho  planet  Uranus  brought  them  into  their  pres- 
ent orbit.  Heisaud  Alexander  Herschel  recognize 
about  a  hundred  other  meteor  systems ;  lionco  it 
has  been  found  needful  to  distinguish  them  by 
names.  Tho  November  meteors  coming  from  the 
constellation  Leo  aro  called  Leonids.  The  next  in 
importance  appear  about  August  10,  and  come  from 
the  constellation  Perseus.  They  are  therefore  nami-d 
Perseids.  Of  old  they  were  called  tho  Tears  of  St. 
Lawrence.  They  appear  generally  much  earlier 
in  the  evening  than  the  Leonids.  In  1866  Prof. 
Alexander  Herschel,  sou  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  study- 
ing the  August  meteors  with  a  spectroscope,  found 
some  of  them  to  consist  in  large  measure  of  sodium 
vapor,  and  to  be  "nothing  else  but  soda  flames." 
There  are  also  Lyrids.  Geminids.  Orionids,  Dra- 
conids_,  Aquariads,  Andromedes,  Ac.  Prof.  Bchia- 
parelli,  of  Milan,  has  shown  that  tho  orbits  of 
particular  comets  often  wonderfully  coincide  with 
those  of  meteoric  rings.  A  small  comet,  called 
Temple's,  invisible  to  tho  naked  eye,  coincides  with 
the  orbit  of  the  November  meteors,  and  a  large  one, 
called  Tuttle's  comet,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in 
1S62  with  that  of  the  Perseids. 

The  following  is  tho  generally  accepted  classifica- 
tion of  meteors : 

1.  Telescopic  Meteort.  only  rendered  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  by  the  aid  of  telescopes. 

2.  Shooting-star*,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  com- 
parable to  the  different  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  fixed 
stars  in  brightness. 

3.  Bolides  and  Fireballs,  or  very  luminons  meteors,  com- 
parable in  brilliancy  to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
and  to  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  alid  sometimes 
even  rivaling  the  sun  by  appearing  with  much  splendor 
in  broad  daylight,  the  term  bolides  being  usually  applied 
to  the  smaller,  eaiA  fireballs  to  the  larger  kinds. 

4.  Detonating:  or   "  Areolitic"    Meteors,  fireballs  which 
produce  an  audible  explosion,  like  a  distant  cannon,  it 
peal  of  thunder,  or  an  earthquake  shock,  by  their  concus- 
sion with  the  air,  and  which  differ  accordingly  from  the 
last  (as  "forked"  lightning  often  does  from  distant  and 
"sheet"    lightning)  only  by  the  thunder-clap  that  not 
unfrequently  reverberates  from  fireballs  of  tne  largest 
and  brightest  class;  or,  finally,  as 

6.  Stonefnlls  and  Ironfalls  (the  latt«r  very  rare  occur- 
rences), or  the  falls  of  meteorites,  either  singly  or  in  » 
shower,  it  may  be  of  many  thousands  of  fragments,  from 
a  fireball,  which,  especially  if  seen  in  the  daytime,  when 
these  occurrences  are  usually  observed,  is  almost  always  a 
large  meteor  of  the  last-named  description.  (Brit.  Assvc. 
Report  (1878),  p.  371.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     *c.  =  bel,     del. 


meteor-cloud 
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methene-dimethylate 


meteor-cloud,  meteoric-cloud.  *.    An  expanse    the  form  or  appearance  of  a  meteor. 


ca  thickl;   studded  with  meteors  or  meteoric        2.  Spec,  (pi.) :  Used  by  Schiaparelli  for  particles    Batlern  ofl'nltt. 
|i article^  of  a  nebular  mass  or  cloud  destined  ultimately  to 


tandard  yard  as  correct  at   K\      C."—Krrrttt:  f.  O.  X. 


meteor-current,  i.    The  current  or  stream  of    become  a    meteoric-ring  revolving  round  the  sun.    (1^  Afoot,  as  a  subdivision  of  a  bar  or  measure ; 


3.  Mm.:  A  term  used  with  various  significations  : 
•    (1)  Afoot,  as  a  subdivision  of  a  bar  or  measure; 
......  (2)  the  relation  between  two  feet  haying  the  samo 

me  •  tg-Sr-6-me  «.    fGr.  meteOrot=  raised  in  the    subdivisions  of  time-units,  but  in  a  different  order 
ir,  and  /i</io«=a  stone.]    The  same  as  METEOEITE    of  succession  ;  (3)  the  proper  grouping  of  a  number 
v  j  of  consecutive  feet. 


(Brit.  Amoc.  Rep.  (1871),  p.  45.) 

• 
air 


meteors  moving  together  in  the  same  orbit, 
meteor-like,  <«/r.    Like  a  meteor. 

"Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
Aw  ntetr»r-like  thou  glidest  by." 

Huron  •  Giaour, 

JUO    VU— \fl -l/'AVg      l«rf,   1UO-VQ    V*     V    ***o      *"    «(••»  ~™^/'          , 

meteor-powder,  ».     [METEOB-STEEL.)  fEng.  meteorolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical;  FT.  meteorologique.]    J 

meteor-ring,  meteoric-ring, ».    The  orbit  of  a  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho  atmosphere  and  its    « 

system  of  meteors  phenomena ;  pertaining  to  tho  science  of  metoorol-       metre-seven,   t.     A  method  recommended  fur 

h   w«     tnntenrir  shower  «     Showers  °K>'  '•  fsed  in  meteorology ;  as,  meteorological  instru-    writing  10' metres.     (See  extract.) 

,,f,n.^°.rs  when  t  lie  earth  in  her  orbit'  intersects  menU,  meteorological  observations,  4c.                              ,.The  appro,imate  length  o(  a  quadrant  of  one  of  the 

that  of  a  meteoric-ring.    [METEOR.)  meteorological-tables  or  register,  «.    A  regis-    «•£"'• .meridians It ,a  metre^ereu  or  a  centimetre-nine." 


m«  t«-8r-6  18g  -Ic,  me-tS  Sr-6-18  g  Ic  -al,  adj.      meter-candle,  «.   A  unit  of  illuminating  power  ; 

* 


•UeWJ    Mi    »1U»>1    i""J,    111LFV'     I,    »V  ,     r-livi-*.     f-  , 

in   a  black-lead  crucible,  covered  with  charcoal,  m$-t8  8r-8l  -O-glSt,  ».    [English  meteorologtu) ; 

and  melted.    It  is  rendered  friable  by  pouring  it  -M;  Fr.  mtteorologute :   Sp.  meteorotogwta.j    One 

into  cold    water,    is    reduced    to   powder,    called  who  studios  or  is  versed  in  meteorology. 

metoor-iMiwder,  and  is  added  to  steel  in  a  crucible.  ••  The  meteoroloyttt*  observe,  that  among  the  four  ele- 


he  act  of  measuring. 

2.  The  measurement  itself. 

3.  The  price  paid  for  measurement. 

m6t  -8r-8r,  «.     [Eng.  meter  (2) ;  -<r.] 


meteor-streak,  *.     A  streak  of  light  which  vari-     m.nts  which  are  the  ingredients  of    Ul  .nblunary  creat.     writes  in  meter  !  a  poet 
iis  meteors  leave  behind  them  for  a  few  seconds    u,"?jJh<lrB  l"  •  «*"»•  correspondency.  -Howei.  local 


One  who 


fter  they  have  vanished, 
meteor-stream, «.    [METEOR-CURREXT.] 
meteor-system,  meteoric-system,  «.    A  count- 


foreit. 

m6-t3-8r-8l  -6-gJ, «.    [Greek  mrteOrotogia,  from 


less  uiinil>cr    of    meteors 

sire 

its  own  elliptic  orbit. 


together   in    a 
!  following  out 


mete    stick,  ».    [Eng.  mete  (1),  T.,  and  stick.] 

..    .  „.,-.    ..                          Naut.:  Astick  fixed  on  aboard  at  right  angle-. 

metef>ron  =  &  meteor,  and  fbyos=a  discourse,  a  treat-  to  measure  the  height  of  the  hold  of  a  snip,  and  to 

iso;  Fr.  meteorologie ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  meteorologia.l  level  the  ballast. 

Phys.  Science:    That  branch   of   science   which  *m«te -wand,  "met  wand  *.    [Kng.  mete  (l),v., 

various  and  varying  phenomena  of  our  atmosphere.  ring  ro  ,s       ,o 

meteor-track,  ».    The  track  of  a  meteor  in  the    It  remarks,  at  tho  same  time,  the  connection  of  "Now  the  same  is  called  a  yard,  or  a  mctwaml,  4c.  - 

sky.    It  is  probably  from  an  ascertainable  raitiant    those  phenomena  with  heavenly  bodies,  and  with  st"W:  "•"f  '•  ("n-  11<r*>- 

point,  or,  at  least,  radiant  region  (q.  v.).                        tho  solid  and  liquid  materials  of  tho  earth,  in  refer-  *m£te  -yard,  ».    [Eng.  mete  (1),  v.,  and  yard.}  A 

enco  to  their  reciprocal  and  combined  influence  in  yard,  staff,  or  rod  used  for  measuring, 

determining  the  cliaracterof  differontclimates,  and  -Take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  meteiard,  and  span. 


m.*-»6-8r'-IC,  a.    [Eng.  meteor;  -if.] 

I.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  n  meteor  or  meteors;  con- 


and 

acrylic- 


meteoric-astronomy,  «.  The  branch  of  astron- 
omy which  treats  of  meteors. 

meteoric-date,  meteoric-epoch, ».  A  date  or 
an  epoch  in  any  year  when  meteors  may  be  ex- 
peeled.  The  chief  are,  Jan.  1.2,  April  1»-21,  Aug. 
:,  12  (and  especially  10th).  Nov.  12-15.  and  Dec.  11-13. 

meteoric-iron,  «.  Iron  coming  to  the  earth 
from  a  moteoric-ring. 


substances,  and  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 
In 


113  b}.  t|,uuder  and  lightning. 
«*-t»-«r-6m'-«-t«r.  ..  [Eng.  »,/«,r;  o  connect. 

""*?  '*'  receiving    at  a  l.c.1 
to  a  central  station,  by    el- 


g         ,  bo.f     ete  rcT.rg    r  Now  it  is  con,id-  «"""'»•  transmitting  to  a  central  station    by  tel- 

e M "hat.  they    have    been   caught   up  from  the  *Xt*ph  wires,  and  there  recording  the  direction 

iinli i    Iw    Htnnll    whirlwinds    and    then  allowed  "'"'  velocity  of  the  wind,  condition  of  the  barom- 

ESnto  fall     Akin  to  \Taurai  FUniA    (  "r"^l  "«"  •"«»  thermometer,  and  amount  of  rainfall. 


11,'iifrey.)    [Fi.AXXEL.J 
meteoric-shower,  *.    [METEOR-SHOWER.] 
meteoric-stones,  n.p/.  [AEROLITE,  METEORITE.] 
*me-t8-8r'-Ic  al,  «•    [Eng.  meteoric;  -al.]    The 

saino  as  METEORIC  (q.  v.). 

"  I  see  i%  resemblance  of  that  metfortrat  light  which  ap- 

pears  in  moorish  places,  that  neems  lire,  but    is  nothing 

hut    i>  flimsy  glittering  exhalation. "— Up.  Hall:  Soliloquy 

12. 

m«  -t8  8r  Ism,  ».    [Eng.  meteor;  -ism.] 
Med.:  Tho  same  as  TYMPANITIS  (q.  v.). 
m«  -ti-8r  He,  ».    [Eng.  meteor;  -it<- ;  fr.mflfiir- 

itt-.\    A  meti-oric  stone,  a  cotniMiund  of  earthy  and 
matter  which  has  fallen  to  tho  earth;    a 

[METEOR,'    .r..J 


Chem. :  CiHaOj.  An  acid  ispmcric  with  crotonic 
acid,  obtained  in  tho  form  of  its  ethylic  salt  by  the 

sundry  animals  we  deny  not  a  kind  of  natural    action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  the  ethylic  salt 
meieorolomi.or  innate  presentation  both  of  wind  and    of  hydroxy-isobntyric  acid.    The  free  aciil  is  a  col- 
weather.   -Br,,ir,if .-  Fu/i/ur  Krror,,  bk.  111.,  ch.  i.  orless  oil,  solid  at  0*,  having  an  odor  of  pyrogallic 
*m6    t8  8r  6  man  ??,  ».    [(}r.  meter>ron  =  n  me-    acid,  and  a  strong  acid  reaction.    Its  salts  are  very 

-  unstable. 

meth    al,  K.    [Eng.  meth(yt  ether),  ttndallcohol).] 
[MYBISTIC-ALCOHOL.] 
meth    ane,  t.    [Eng.  meth(i/l);  -one.]    [MABSH- 

OA8.] 

me  theg  lln,  ».  [Vlc\.meildyglyn—mi-a(\:\H.— 
mead-liquor,  from  mead  =  mead,  and  f.'j/n=liquor. ) 
Tho  same  as  MEAD  (q.  v.). 

"O'er  our  parch'd  tongue  the  rich  methfjlin  glides." 
Gay:  To  a  Latiy,  Kp.  i. 

mith  -ene,  ».    [Eng.  meth(yl) ;  -ene.] 
Chemistry:  CHj.    Methylene,  a  diatomic  radical 
unknown  in  the  free  state.    It  forms  ethers  analo- 
gous to  ethylene,  but  the  series  is  much  less  com- 
plete.   (See  compounds.) 
metbene-dlacetate,  >. 

on  mothene  uiiodide  witli  argentic  acetate  and 
acetic  acid.  It  boils  at  170*. 

methene-dibromide,  «. 

Chem.:  CH^Br^.  Obtained  by  the  actitm  of  bro- 
mineon  iodide  of  methyl.  It  formsa  heavy  litiniil. 
which  boils  at  80*.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  TOW. 

methene-dlchloride, «. 


me-t8-8r'-6-SC6pe,  «.  [Or.  wie/»'r>ro«=raised  in 
tho  air,  and  itk<tveo=tn  see,  to  observe.)  An  in- 
strument used  lor  taking  angles,  and  making 
measurements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

"With  astrolabe  and  meteoronrope." 

Alountazar,  ii.  5. 

[Eng.    mrteoroscop(e) ; 
moons  with  the  moteoro- 
scope  (q.  T.). 

*m2-t4  -8r-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  meteor;    -«IM.]    Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  meteor;  resembling  a  meteor. 
"The  cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorou*,  aa  evening  in  i-t  " 

MIIlM:  P.  L.,  xii.629. 


me-te  8r  8s  c6  pf ,  *. 
•y.\    Tho  taking  of  observ 


m6t-8r  0),  *me«t-8r,».  [Eng.  mete  (1),  ».;-«•.] 

Jne  who  or  that  which  metes  or  measures;  a  meas-  Chem.:  CH-iClj.    Obtained  by  the  action  of  chlo- 

m6    t5  8r  Ize,  r.  i.    [Or.  m*fe.)i-uo=to  raise  to  a    urer;  a  measuring  instrument  or  apparatus.    When  rineonmethylicchloride.l  H  ,( 1    ( '1 ..  CHjClt+HCl. 

height  \mfteOrot     raised  in  the  air ;  Fr.  M  meteor-    used  simply,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  gas-meter  (q.  v.),  It  is  a  colorless  and  volatile  liquid  of  a  sweet  and 

mi  i-.\    To  lake  the  form  of  a  meteor;  to  ascend  in    but  it  generally  occurs  in  composition;  as,  land-  penetrating  odor.    It  boils  at  31*     and  is  nearly 

vapor  like  a  meteor.                                                                  mvt''f,  OOal-HWter,  water-mf/er,  gas-meter.  insoluble  in  water. 


m4'-ti  8r  o  graph,  «.   (METEORHORAPHV.)    An  "But  the aulnager,  the  weigher,  the  meetrr  of  grants,  methene-dilodide,  t. 

apparatus  for  registering  meteorological   phenom-  will  not  suffer  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  rhi-m   •  CH.I,        Prepared    bv    hentini?  iodoform 

e,,a      It  was  invente,!  by  an  Italian    KatherS<.col,i  ,,rince."-«Ur*«. .Letter  ,o  a  »«6I,  Lor.,.  fo?several 'hour's  with'  ,,Tr  ,K    c  arid      Hs'a  c  dor- 

ofl!o,ne,wl,ool,tMme,lapr,ze_ for   it   at    the  Pans  m4-_ar  (2,,mS^re  (tre  as  t8r,,  'mee  ter,  ..  less,  sweet-smelling    oil,    which    boils  ;lt    isj  .  and 

liilenmlioiiiilKxhibitioiiof  1  [Kr.  ,,,pf,-,-,  from  Lat.mcfrum  ,'(ir.  m<-fron  =  a  meas-  crystallizes  in   the  cold   in    brilHant   leaves,  which 

me-te-or  O-graph    1C,  n.    \  hnglish  metenrogrn-  Ure,  mi'ter.    From  the  same  root  as  »„./,.  (1),  v.  1  moltatG.     Its  specific  gravity  is  :i::i:.. 

III.   f);  -ic.J     Pertaining  or  relating  to  meteorog-  1.  fnw..- The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  syllables  methene-dimethylate,  >. 

raphy.  into  versos,  stanzas,  strophes,  Ac.;  rhythm,  verse.  .-,.         .  /.tt  ((uiti         Methvlal    Formal     V  nr    1 

me-te  8r  8g    ra  Phf ,   «.      [(ire..                     ,=a  "Rhymebelng    .    .    .    but  the  invention  of  a  barbar-     oct  obtal f  'by    beating    met  livhc"  alcohol   with 

meteor,    and   orapM»tp  write.]     Meteorology;  tM  oil.  age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  meter."—  |,jl)oxido  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.     It  i-  a 

registration  of  meteorological  phenomena.  *«<<•"    /'./-.    >l>rei.)  colorless  liquid.  Ix.iling  at  4:'  ,  and  havinga specific 

me    tS  8r  61d,  «.  *  ».    [Eng.   mefeiir,  and    <ir.  2.    Meaturr   (ru  metre) :    Tho    French    standard  gravity  of  --.Vi.  It  di--olve-  in  three  part-  nf  water. 

riitiM-  form,  apiwarauce.]  measure  of  length,  being  tho  ten-millionth  part  of  and  in  all  proportions  in  ether  ami  alcohol. 


(ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk. 


what,     fill,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h8r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     c&r,     rule,     full;     try,     Sjrlan. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     OB  =  e; 


marine;    g&,     p6t, 
•7      a.       qu      kw. 


methene-diphenyl 

methene-dlphenyl,  s. 

Chem.:  C,jlltf.      It    is    obtained  by  the    action 
<jf  sulphuric  acid  on  benzolic  alcohol.    It  crystal- 
lizes in  i  ......  lies,  which  melt  at  26    and  boil  at  261  . 

It  has  the  smell  of  oranges. 

methene  disulphonic-acld,  s. 

Clu-mistri/:  CH  ,iS(),OHi  ..  Methionic  acid.  It  is 
readily  obtained  by  heating  acetamide  with  Nord- 
hau.sen  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
deliquescent  needles. 

methene-oxlde,  ».    [FORMALDEHYDE,  METHYL- 

ALUE1IYI1K.  | 

meth  ide,  «.  [Eng.  meth(yl);  'ide.]  (Seethe 
compound.) 

methide-alumlnlc,  «. 

Chem.:  AJCjH»=Al(CHa)«.  A  compound  obtained 
by  heating  mercuric  methide  with  aluminum  ma 
sealed  tube.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  which 
rongeaU  at  0'  and  boils  at  131)°.  It  takes  fire  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water 
with  explosive  violence. 

methlde-boric,  «.    [METHYLIC-BOHIDE.] 

me  thinks,  imp.  v.  [A.  S.  me  thyncedh,  from  me, 
daiivo  of  the  personal  pronoun  /.  and  thi/ncan 
(inipers.  v.)  toseem.l  [THINK.  1  It  seems  to  me;  it 
appears  to  me;  1  think,  meseems.  (Only  used  in 
poetry  or  elevated  writing.) 

"  Verily.  HicMf'jifcx 
Wisdom  1%  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

meth-l-5n  1C.  a.  [Eng.  me(thyl);  Or.  theion  = 
sulphur,  and  Eng.  sull.  -it:  I  (See  the  compound.) 

methionic-acid,    *.     [  METHENE-DISULPHOXIC- 

Ai  III.  | 

meth  -6d,  «.  [Fr.  mtthixle,  from  Lat.  methodu*, 
mi-tliniluK,  from  (ir.  methtxl'us,  from  meth,  for  meta  — 
after,  and  fio(iiw=a  way.  Puttenham  in  1589  ranked 
this  among  the  words  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  way,  mode,  or  course  by  which  an  aim  or 
•object  is  or  may  be  attained;  a  mode  or  manner  of 
procedure  ;  characteristic  manner  or  mode  of  pro- 
oedure. 

"  Let  such  persons  .  .  .  not  quarrel  with  the  great 
physician  of  aoul»  for  having  cured  them  by  easy  and  gen- 
tle mtthodt."—Sotttk:  Sermon*,  vol.  ir.,  ser,  i. 

2.  Systematic   or   orderly  procedure;    system;  a 
manner  of  action  based  on  rules;  order  and  regu- 
larity of  procedure. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  \  logical  or  scientific  arrangement  or 
mode  of  procedure;  the  art  of  disposing  or  arrang- 
ing well  a  series  of  thoughts  either  for  the  elucida- 
tiou  or  discovery  of  truth,  or  for  the  proof  of  a 
truth  already  known. 

"  Method,  which  is  usually  described  as  the  fourth  part 
of  Logic,  is  rather  a  complete  practical  Logic.  .  .  . 
.V.-r/j'i-/  is  rather  a  power  or  spirit  of  the  intellect,  pervad- 
ing all  that  it  does,  than  its  tangible  product.  Hence  we 

ul  in  the  place  of  rules  for  AM/uxf  as  a  part  of  Logic,  nn 
Logic,  which  shows  under  what  conditions  in  the 
neve  riil  ri-Kitin-'  ot'  inquiry  the  three  acts  of  thought  may 
l>«  safely  performed,  nnrt  how  far  rules  can  avail  to  direct 
the  mind  in  the  use  of  them  to  profitable  or  beautiful  re- 
Bulis."—  Tliouiton:  Lawn  of  Thouyht  (Introd.),  §44. 

2.  Xiit,  Science:  A  principle  or  system  of  classifi- 
cation.   I'seil  specially  in  connection  with  two  ttys- 
terns  of  botanical  classifications—  the  Artificial,  or 
Linnwan  Method,  and  the  Natural  Method  of  Classi- 
fication. 

me  th5d  -Ic  al,  *mS-th6d  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  mfthoil- 
it/ni'.  from  mfthode  =  method.} 

1.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  method;  pro- 
oeeding  or  based  on  a  systematic  and  onlerly  dis- 
position and  arrangement  ;  systematic,  orderly. 

J.  Acting  on  method  or  a  systematic  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. 

me  thod  -Ic  al  ly,  adi:  |Eng.  mrthottical;  -ly.] 
In  a  methodical  manner;  according  to  method; 
systematically. 

"Let  it  be  taught  them  systematically  and  mrthntl- 
i<'"lli/."  —  rnrr^ns:  s.'fwiits.  vol.  i..  st>r.!l. 

*me  thfid  -Ics,  .s.  tMi:nn>i>ir.|  The  science  of 
method. 

Meth  -6d  Ijm,  .«.  [Bug.  method;  •turn.'] 
I'hurch  Hist.  <!'•  Kcclf*.  :  One  of  the  leading  religi- 
c.u<  -j.-temsnf  Knglish-ipeaking  races.  A  religUms 
society  existed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1727,  among 
the  members  of  which  were  John  and  Charles  \\es- 
ley  and  (ieorge  \Vliitetield,  young  men  studying  for 
orders.  They  and  their  associates  were  half-ileris- 
ively  called  the  "  Godly,"  or  the  k'  Sacrameiitarian 
Club  "  (because  they  went  through  a  mocking  crowd 
to  communicate  at  St.  Mary's),  and.  finally.  Meth- 
odists. from  the  methodical  way  in  which  they  per- 
formed their  religious  duties.  The  first  Methodist 
meeting-house  was  built  in  Bristol,  England,  in 


S 
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1740;  later  the  Foundry  in  Moorfields,  London,  hired 
for  a  term  of  years,  was  fitted  up  as  a  preaching- 
house.  In  1744  the  first  conference  was  held;  it  was 
ait  ended  by  six  persons,  all  clergymen.  At  the  con- 
ference held  at  Leeds  in  1755,  the  separation  be- 
tween itinerant  and  local  preachers  was  made 
broader;  the  former  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  societies ;  the  latter  to  support 
themselves  by  their  ordinary  callings,  preaching 
during  hours  of  leisure.  By  1767  there  were  thirty- 
t  wo  o?  the  former  and  some  hundreds  of  the  latter ; 
in  1791  the  former  numbered  312. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  had  rendered  the  Method- 
ists, and  the  English  Churches  generally,  great 
service  by  his  hymns,  died  in  1788,  and  John,  at  the 
ago  of  nearly  eighty-eight,  on  March  2, 1791. 

In  this  country  the  Methodists  have  a  numerous 
membership,  being,  next  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  most  extensive  religious  denomination.  They 
have  a  membership  (according  to  the  census  of 
IS'.KH  of  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  and  are 
divided  into  sixteen  sects.  The  government  of  the 
churches  is  generally  Episcopal,  although  some  of 
the  bodiesadhere  to  the  primitive  method  of  control. 
The  two  dominant  bodies  are  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  which  formerly  composed  but  one  connec- 
tion, but  in  1844  divided  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
[  DISRUPTION.]  The  ministry  is  itinerant,  the  term 
of  incumbency  being  limited,  and  the  appointments 
made  by  the  bishops  and  their  councils  (composed 
of  presiding  elders  or  sub-bishops).  In  doctrinal 
point!!  they  coincide  with  the  VVosleyan  Church, 
with  but  few  minor  differences,  and  may  properly 
be  roguided  as  an  integral  part  of  the  great  body  of 
Wcsleyans. 

In  1784  John  Wesley  had  executed  a  deed  poll  in 
Chancery,  which,  reserving  his  rights  and  those  of 
his  brother,  provided  that  on  his  death  his  place 
should  to  supplied  by  a  permanent  body  of  one 
hundred  ministers,  meeting  at  the  conference,  and 
called  the  Legal  Hundred.  They  still  constitute 
the  supremo  governing  body  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists. When  it  meets,  it  fills  up  by  co-optation  all 
vacancies  which  may  have  arisen  during  the  year. 
The  annual  conference,  during  the  consideration 
of  spiritual  questions,  is  composed  of  ministers 
only ;  but  during  the  discussion  of  financial  matters 
it  consists  of  240  ministers  and  240  laymen. 

meth    6  dlst.  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  method;  -int.] 

A.  An  tutbstantire : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Those    philosophers   who    adopted    a    certain 
methodical  manner  in  their  speculations. 

"The  finest  inethotiiHt*,  according  to  Aristotle's  golden 
rule  of  artificial  bounds,  condemn  geometrical  precepts 
in  arithmetic  or  arithmetical  precepts  in  geometry  as 
irregular  and  abusive." — u.  Murrey:  P/Vrec'-i  Siinercrotta. 
(ion,  p.  117. 

2.  One  who  practices  self-examination. 

"All  of  us  who  have  some  or  other  tender  parts  of  our 
souls,  which  we  cannot  endure  should  lie  ungently 
touched;  every  man  must  be  his  own  metttottitt  to  find 
them  out." — Jackson:  Justifying  Faith,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

3.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians  who  prac- 
ticed by  theory  or  method. 

"Themison  and  his  old  sect  of  metfioitiitts  resolved  that 
the  laxutu  and  strictum  .  .  .  were  the  principles  and 
originals  of  all  diseases  in  the  world." — //iu)i»ioiiU- 
ll'iirfci,  vol.  iv.,  p.  677. 

II.  Church  HM.  dt  Eccle».  : 

*1.  The  name  given  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
certain  Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  mostly 
French,  who,  in  conducting  disputes  with  Protest- 
ants, required  from  them  express  scripture  for 
every  attestation  they  made,  refusing  to  allow  them 
to  establish  any  position  by  argumentation,  infer- 
ence, or  necessary  consequence.  Among  them  were 
Francis  Veron,  a  Jesuit,  Bishop  Barthold  Nihusius, 
and  his  brother  Wahlenburg. 

2.  A  follower  of  Wesley  or  Whitefield,  or  one  who 
adheres  to  the  system  of  doctrine  and  church 
government  called  Methodism  (q.  v.). 

B.  .-Is  adj.:  The  same  as  METHODISTIC  (q.  v.). 
"Some  of  the  elder  ones  who  belonged  to  the  methotlltit 

church." — .V/'jt.  Stoire:  I'ncle  Tom'*  t-'abin,  ch.  xxvi. 

mSth  6-dIst  -Ic,  meth  6  dist  -Ic-al,  a,  [Eng. 
iii' •ttto/lixt;  -ic,  -teal.]  Pertaining  to  method  or 
thoMethodists:  reeembliturtbe  Methodists;  follow- 
ing the  strictness  of  the  Methodists.  (Frequently 
used  in  contempt  or  irony.) 

meth  6  dist  -Ic-al  If,  adv.  [Eug.melhoiliatic,tl; 
•/(/.]  In  a  methodistical  manner. 

me  thqd  I  za  tlon,  suhst.  [Eng.  methi*liz(e); 
-"/mil.  I  The  act  or  process  of  methodizing;  the 
state  of  being  reduced  to  method. 

meth    fid  ize,  v.  t.  Jt  i.    [Eiig.  method;  -ize.] 
A.  JTrciiix. :  To  reduce  to  method,   to  arrange  or 
dispose  in  order;  to  arrange  systematically. 


methyl-hydride 


B.  Intrant.:  To  act  systematically  or  according 
to  method  ;  to  follow  a  system  or  met  ho*  i. 

"The  Mind  .  .  .  is  disposed  togeneralire  and  meth. 
odfze  to  excess."  —  Coltriityr:  Method,  $1.  , 

meth  -6d  Il-Sr,  s.  |Eng.  methodiz(e);  -er.}  One 
who  methodizes. 

•mSth  6d  81  -6  gjf,  s.  |Or.  mefhodo»=&  method, 
and  logi>s=&  discourse,  a  treatise.)  A  discourse 
concerning  method  ;  the  science  of  method  or  clas- 
sification. 

mg-th&n  -I-ca,  subst.  [Latinized  from  the  native 
Malabar  name.] 

i;,it.  :  A  genus  of  Liliacew,  tribe  Tulipeap,  or, 
according  to  Dr.  Wight,  of  Melanthacoa>.  It  is  a 
synonym  of  filoriosa,  and  Metluniica_  tupena  is 
better  known  as  Gloriosa  superba.  It  is  a  climbing 
plant  from  India,  cultivated  in  greenhouses  as  are 
M.  ijrandiflora  and  M.  vireacens. 

me  thought  (ought  as  at),  pret.  of  r.  [ME- 
THINKS.)  It  seemedto  me;  it  appeared  to  mo;  1 
thought. 

"Ami  one,  the  pensive  Marmaduke, 
MrtlioiHjIit.  was  yielding  inwardly." 

WonUneorth:   White  Doe  of  Halftone,  11. 

meth-8x  y-a-cgt  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  meth(yl);  ory- 
(gen),  and  acetic.']  Derived  trom  or  containing 
methyl  and  oxygen. 

methoxy  acetic-acid,  s. 

Ofceni.:  CaHr,Os.  Methyl  giycollic  acid.  A  color- 
less liquid  prepared  by  decomposing  a  chlor-acptate 
with  sodic  methylate.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-18,  and  boils  at  198'. 

meth-ul  -mene,  aulut.  [Eng.  meth(yl)  ;  ulm(in), 
and  suff.  •<•«<•.  1 

Chem.:  C.-,H8.  A  substance  obtained,  together 
with  methuimic  acid,  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
methylic  alcohol  on  chloroform.  It  is  a  brown 
uncrystallizable  body,  resembling  one  of  the  ulnuc 
compounds,  and  is  only  known  in  combination. 

meth-ul  -mlc,  adj.  [Eng.  methulm(etie);  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  methulmene. 

methulmlc-acld,  8. 

Chem.:  C*H*Ot.  A  dark-yellow  uncrystallizable 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  .but  soluble  in  ether. 
By  the  action  of  bromine  it  is  converted  into  a  black 
semi-fluid,  dlbromomethulmic  acid,  CsHoBraOj. 

meth  -jfl,  s.    [Gr.  »iefhj/  =  wino,  and  /»//t"  =  wood.] 

Chem.;  CH].    The  radical  of   methylic  alcohol, 

."ii    \ 

known  in  combination  as  dimethyl,  (,jj;H,  a  com- 

pound formed  by  heating  zinc  methyl  and  methyl 
iodide  in  sealed  tubes  lit  150  . 
methyl-aldehyde,  siibxt.    [FORMALDEHYDE,  ME- 

THEXE-OXIDE.J 

methyl-alizarine,  s. 
Chfin.: 


is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  methyl 

anthracene,    and    after-treatment  with  sulphuric 

acid   and   potash.    It  crystallizes  in  red  needles, 
which  sublimeat  250'. 

methyl-aniline,  .--. 

Chem.:  S(CsHs)CH3H.  Methyl-ijhenylamine.  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  aniline  on  iodide  of  methyl, 
and  after-treatment  with  potash.  It  boils  at  192'. 

Methyl-aniline  green:  [METHYL-OREENj. 

methyl-anthracene,  s. 

Chem.:  (V.Hu.  It  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  ditolyl  methane  through  red-hot  tubes  filled  with 
pumice.  It  forms  yellow  or  colorless  leafy  crystals 
melting  about  200',  and  is  only  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  benzol. 

methyl-anthraquinone,  *. 

Chem.:  C,;HloOj  =  C(,H4!("o!  C6H3-CH3.      A   crys- 
talline substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl  an- 
thracene.   It    crystallizes    in    needles    and   plates 
which  melt  at  162-163'. 
methyl-  caproyl.  «.    [  METHYL-HEXYL.] 
methyl   glycollic-acid,  «.     [METHOXY-ACETIO 
Ai  -ID.  1 

methyl-green,  ». 

Clu-m.:  0»Hi«(CH,),N,{OH»01)jHX).  Methyl- 
aniline  green.  A  green  dye,  obtained  by  heating 
Paris  violet  with  methyl-chloride.  It  is  generally 
used  in  combination  with  zinc  chloride,  in  which 
state  it  is  very  soluble. 

methyl-guanldine,  «.    [METHYL-CRAMINE.! 

methyl-hexyl,  ». 

Chem.:  C;H,6=CH:,-C6H,,.  Methyl-caproyl.  .Au 
oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixt- 
ure of  acetate  and  oenanthylate  of  potassium.  Its 
vapor  density  is  :M'_'»i. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


methyl-hydride 


methyl-hydride,  «.    [  MAKMI  ..  \».] 
mithylbydrobromlc-etner,  - 
Cktm.:  [MfcTUYLic-iiuiivim  .  1 
methyl  hydrochloric-ether.  «. 

CV;<m.:   IMtTHu.li  •<  lll.'iiiii.i  . 

methyl-nltrophenidiae, 
methyl-phenylamlne,  a.   [Mi.  i  im.  AMUM..J 
methyl-phosphine,  «. 
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to  fix  organic  acids,  and  again  ili-t  ill.-.l.  Tin-  first 
t«'iitli  |<nrt  \vtiichcomesoveriscolloctedapart.  This 
contains  the  methyltr  alcoliol,  mixed  with  acetone 
and  other  bodies.  The  distillate  is  added  to  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  combines  with  the  alco- 
hol, and  the  whole  ia  evaporated  on  a  water  bath. 
On  mixing  the  residue  with  water,  the  alcohol  is  set 
free,  and  by  repeated  distillation  from  quicklime  is 
obtained  anhydrous.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile,  spirit- 
uous 
spec 


metra 

•mi  tic    u  lous,    a.    [Latin    nirticiiliaum,    from 
u<e/uj=fear;  Fr.  mtticuleujc.]    Timid,  fearful. 

*mi  tic    U  lous  1J,  tidi:  lEug.i,irti,-utt,u*;  -li/.] 
In  a  timid,  fearful  manner;  timidly. 

*m«  -tl-8r.  «.    [Fr.]    Profession,  specialty,  pur- 
suit. 


s-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  60  ,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  '814  at  4*.    It  mixes  in  every  pro- 
(Vi.  i/i..  1'      u  •!    One  of  the  primary  phosphines    portion  with  water,  alcohol,  and  other,  in  the  first 

prepared  by.heating  .in  a  sealed  ,,-lass  tube  a  mix,-    ^  c^^SSd  tolSSvSltS^iSdSbi? 

properties. 

methylic-aldebyde, «.    [METHYL-ALDEHYDE.] 
methylic  amido-cyanurate,  eulat. 

AMMEI.IIIK.I 

methyllc-ammellde,  -. 

lOCH 

/>«.  —  ..,       .     /  '     II     V    f\     _  I  '    V"       '  *"W  •  !! 


ure  of  phosphoric  iodide,  zinc  oxide,  and  methylic 
iodide,  and  afterward  decomposing  the  resulting 
compound  with  water.  It  is  a  coloring  gas,  which 
at  -B)  ,  or  under  a  pntMnofSM  atmospheres,  con- 
denses to  a  mobile  liiiuid.  It  image***™*  a  fearful 
odor,  uinl  exposed  to  the  air  often  inflame*  >i>i'ii- 

taneoahly.    Dimetliyl  phosphine,  P_^      ™  boils 


•t  +25';  tri-metliyl  phosphine,  P(CHj)3.  at  4-40'. 
li<  Hi  compounds  take  tiro  OD  exposure  to  the  air. 


methyl-pyrocatechln,  ».  [GDAIACOL.] 
methyl  succinic-acld,  iut*t.    [PYBOTABTAUIC- 

ACIH.J 

methyl-uramlne, «. 

Chem.:  (  }H,.N  ..  Methyl-jruanidine.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  acting  on  cyanamide  with  the  hydrocMo- 
rido  of  methylamine.  It  i-  strongly  alkaline,  and  „  HCI«^,U,,  t,,^^ 

forms  a  crystalline  deliquescent  mass,  having  an    zinc  methyl  on  bora te or  ethyl.     I  ii-.-.  ..M-SSI,,.-.  „ 
-'-'•••  10',  it  condenses  to  a  mobile  liquid.  It  has  u  highl; 


_ 

cyanurate.  Obtained  from  methylic  cyauurate 
by  heating  with  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  iu  rhom- 
bic tables  which  melt  at  212'  ;  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  ether;  more  soluble  iu  hoi  water 
and  alcohol. 

methyllc-boride,  •  . 

Chem.:  IM'll;i.,.      Boric    methide.      Bormetbyl. 


mi  -tlf,  it.  |  Fr..  from  Low  Lat.  >ui./-/iru6,  from 
l.at.  mi  i-tti*.  pa.  par.  of  m/*cco=to  mix.]  A  half- 
breed,  between  a  white  and  a  quadroon. 

Me    Us. «.    [Or.] 

1.  Attron.:  I  AsTEBoin,  9.1 

2.  Miilli.:  The  daughter  of  Oceanns,  and  the  first 
wife  of   Jupiter.    Shi     was   regarded  aa  the   per- 
sonification of  Prudence. 

me  tisae  (ma  tes  , .-.    |  M  KSTIZO.] 

1.  A  cross-breed    between    a  Caucasian    and 
American  Indian. 

2.  A  cross-breetl  between  a  Caucasian  and  a  quad- 
Met  hylic  amido-    roon;  an  octoroon. 

m€t    6  Che,  t.    [Gr.=a  sharing,  from  inetechfj 


. 

A  gaseona  compound,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
rateof  ethyl.    Under  pressure,  at 


mith   JMil,  «.    [Etui.   methyl,  and   uKcahof}.] 

[METHENE-njMKTHYI-ATK.J 

mith  fl    a  mine,  «.    I  Eutf.  methyl,  and  nmuir.J 
Chemistry  : 

1.  N  •)  H    •'.  Mouomethylaminc.    A   compound  in 

which  i  mi'  i  if  thr  hydrogen  atoms  iu  ammonia  ia  re- 
placed by  methyl.  It  ran  be  prepared  by  boiling 
methyl  isocyanate  with  potasxic  hydrate.  It  is  a 
etta  gas.  which  become*  liquid  a  few  degrees 
0  ,  and  has  somewhat  the  odor  of  p 


pungent  odor. 

methylic-bromlde,  «. 

Chem.:  CH.-,Br.  Methyl-hydrobromic  ether.  A 
colorleaa  liquid,  boiling  at  IS  ,  specific  gravity 
r6«4,  and  vapor  density  .T'JM).  It  acts  violently  on 
cacodyl,  forming  bromide  of  cacodyl  and  bromide 
of  tetrametbyl-arseuium. 

methyllc-carbamate,  >. 

Chem.:    NH.jCOO(CH3).      Produced    by   heating 


iwdegn*'*  ""••»•«    "".'»  uun.Ma).      rnxiuced    Of   heating 

jutridfisu  urea   with    methylic  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes.    It 

Itburns'readily  wltira  yelloVria"mcriind  is  more  ?"rm8  ''S'Rroscopic  tables,  which  melt  at  55    and 
soluble  in  water  than  any  other  gas.    It  behaves 

with  metallic  salt*  like  ammonia.    Dimethj lamine  —  ••»•• 
(NHO'Hoh,  metameric  withethylamine,  boils  at »  . 

Trimothylamine   SiCH.i.,.  occurs  ready  formed  in  „,„„,;„„„-,„  olu(,r.    „  cuiorje™  gas,  prepared  oy 

'r,r-n"f.l"c      .'•  k"11  wl"lcl".tc«n  lxl ;  separated  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride,  wood-spirit, 


metbyllc-chloride,  t. 

Cheitiiutry:  ("H:j('l.    Mouoclilormethaiie.    Methy- 
h.Mlriichloric  ether.    A  colorless  gas,  prepared  by 


di8lillnlii.ii  with  potash.  It  dissolve*  in  water, 
boils  at  «)  ,  and  smells  of  herrings. 

2.  (PL):   I.MKTIMMMMUMI  M*.  ! 

mith  fl  am  m6  nl  urn,  ».  [Ene.  methyl,  and 
ammonium.  J 

t'lu-nti*try  (pi,):  Methy  lamine..  Organic  bases 
formed  on  the  type  XH4  by  partial  or  total  snbsti- 
tutiim  of  methyl  (CH,)  fi>r  H.  Tctramethylammo- 


,    .          .=     s 
to  share  :  pref.  ni«ra-=with,  and  e<-Ad=  to  share.] 

Arch.  :  The  interval  between  the  dentils  iu  the 
Ionic  entablature. 

mft  6-le  -Ic,  «.  [Pref.  met-,  and  English  o/r.V.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oil. 

metoleic-acld,  «. 

Chem.:  Au  f>ily  acid  produced  by  the  action  <>f 
wat  er  on  sulphotic  acid.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
iu  alcohol,  easily  in  ether. 

mi  t5n  -Ic,  «.  (See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Moton,  au  astronomer  of  Atuons. 

metonlc-cycle,   metonic-year.  «.    [CYCLE  OF 

THE  MOON.J 

met  6  nym-Ic,  mi»  6-nym  -Ic-al,  a.  [Ene. 
metmiym(v):  -tc;  -ica/.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  met- 
onymy ;  used  by  metonymy  for  something  else. 

mit  o  &y*m'-lc  al-ly1,  *"/'-.  [English  jHetfniymi- 
c<il;  -ly.\  In  a  metonymlcal  manner  ;  by  way  of 
metonymy. 

mi  ton-y'-my',  *me  ton-ym  le,«.  [Lat.  meton- 
i/iiiui.  from  Gr.  mttOnumia  —  a  change  of  names, 
the  use  of  one  word  for  another:  mettt.  ilenotini; 
change,  andoiioimi  =  a  name;  Fr.  me'tonymu';  Ital. 
tfe  *Sp.  an  tniiiiiiiii.\ 

Khet.:  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  one  word  is 
put  or  used  for  another  ;  as  when  the  effect  is  sub- 


. - 

tnum  N(CHa)4.  The  iodide  of  this  base  i-  prodnred 
by  the  action  of  tpdldeof  methyl  on  trimethylam- 
ini'.  It  is  crystalline. 


}.    WV»\FW 

and  strong  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  soluble  iu  one- 
fourth  of  its  volume  of  water,  has  an  ethereal  ixlor,    -.-;r  --.c 

a  sweet  taste,  and  bums  with  a  white  flame,  green    "titutcd  for  the  cause,  the  inventor  for  the  thing 
at  the  edge.    Its  vapor  density  is  1'7:I6,  and  it  does    WWntBd,  the  material  for  the  thing  made,  Ac, ;  i 
not  condense  at  —  18'. 

methylic- cyanide,  «.    [.UETOXITRILE.] 

methyllc-etber, ». 


CViH.;  CarL3O=OU.g'    Methylic  oxide, 
prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and 

mith    9  late.tt.f.  [Eng.  mvtltyl;  -«<c.]  Tomake    't'»r  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing 
methylated  spirit.  "'°  Kas  formed  through  a  solution  of  potash  into  a 

,2.1,    x  is»  u  freezing  mixture.    Below—  21  ,  it  is  a  mobile,  color- 

-Ut  id,  pa.  ;.<..-.  or  ,i.    [METHYLATE.]       !,,,,„  Hquid,  but  at  ordinary  temperature  it  is  an 


when  we  say  a  man  keeps  a  good  table  i.  , ..  food. 
provision,  entertainment ;  or  we  read  I'iryil  i.  (., 
Virgil's  writings  or  PIM-MI-.  dec. 

"To  tropes,  founded  on  these  neverid  relations  of  came 
.      .       and  effei't,  container  and  contained,  nlgn  anil  thing  nigni- 
s     fied,  in  given  the  name  of  ntettnivmy."— Bltiir;  lihetvrii:. 


vol.  i.,  lect.  14. 

mit  6  pi, ». 

an  opening. 


a  h 


methylated-spirit.  «. 


ChfmMry :  A  commercial  product  consisting  of  a  solves  thirty-five  volumes 

mixture  of  one  volume  of  crude  wood-spirit,  of  spe-  methyllc-lodlde  » 

cificgravity -hM.aiid  uinovoluuipsofspii-itsof  wine,  r<h.,,,  •  CH  I      nht, 

the  latter  being  thus  rendered  .so  nauseous  as  to  be  ,,C'  ,    'j*  "»]:„,  °  ',";"'. 


, 

ethereal  smelling  gas.     One  volume  of  water  dis- 
solves thirty-five  volumes  of  the  ga 


ed  by  distilling  mothylic 


pllorus.         ii    ir>    ii    colorless,  swwwi-. 

nearly  insoluble  in  water.    It  boils  at  44 
methyllc-mercaptan, .-,-. 


-CH3 
^ 


Q..1-.1,  i     • 

bulph-hydrate  of  methyl.    It  is 


m 
ciflcg 

the  latt_ 

unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage.  It  U  uaedTlargely  in  the 
arU  aa  a  solvent  for  resins,  and  for  other  purposes. 

mith  JMa   Mon,  ».    [Eiig.  methyla(tc') ;  -/ion.] 
The  act  of  methylating. 

mith    J-li-tBr,    «.    (Eng.    methylat(ion') ;   -or.] 

obtaine.1  by  ..[stilling  a  mixture  of  methylic  potas- 
m«t     -yi^ne,    «tcfc«/.     [English    methyl;   -cue.]    sic  sulphate  with  |>otassic  sulph-liydrate.     It  is  a 

mobile  liquid,  having  a  garlic   odor   and  boiling 
mith  f  lin  It  an,  »«'/«<.    [Eng.  i,,./;.i;/,  „',,,-    at  ar. 
(mamiii/i.  >,  and  suff.  -o«.J  methylic-oxlde,  «.    [METHYHC-ETHEE.] 

Chfinittry:  ( ';HUU«.    A  saccharinesubstaucepro-       methvllc-salicvlate   « 
duced  by  the  action  of  strong  bases  on  dioxymethyl. 
ene.    It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  a  slight,       Chem.:    ('eH^OHKXHXCHt).      A   colorless   oil 

lift  1,1     BmrxmAlnn        ..   ..  .  I      1  „     ..1-1 II I _lt     _1(  _    _  I   .  I  H' C  I  I  T  T  1  M  I/     IliltliritlK      111     I'.'l  1  I  I  1    I  II  •  t    i  .1      I  .1   I  |    J       [  _      t  (  'Tlltl'l  1 

ulphuric 
aromatic 
—  , „ _  jlor  with 

(q^^^lvLA^T^  fr°m  El*""f"""    'me'tnync-selenlde,,    [SELEXHETHV, 


f(4r.  mt't<i  =  with.  Iwtween, and  fij^n- 
ole ;  Fr.  mftope;  Lat.,  Itul.  A  Sp. 

Arch.:  The  space  between  the  triglyphs  in  the/ 
frieze  of  the  Doric  order. 

mi  to    pi  as,  «.    (Gr.  nicM/iido- having  a  broad 
or  high  forehead.] 

A  genus  of    Labyrinthodonts,  family 

.1 1      I...  \* \,      .  ..       r_     . 


alcohol  in  presence  of  iodine  aucl  amorphous  piios-    Euglypta,  fouutFod  by  Von  Meyer  on  remain-  fron 
It  is  a  colorless,  sweet-smelling  liquid,    upper  bods  of  the  Keuper  Sandstoi 


acid  reaction,  and  is  colored  yellow  by  alkalies.    It  "ccurrl"K  naturally  in  gaultheria  oil.     It  is  fo 

doea  not  ferment  with}  east,  has  no  rotatory  power-  by.jren''UK  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid,  snip 

hnt  reduces  Bualkaliuocupric  solution  when  heated  ac,ld'  ?    .,  me'hyho  alcohol.     It  has  au  aroi 

with  it.  odor,  boils  at  224  ,  and  gives  a  violet  color 


mi-thf  8  -tl-Cln,  i.     [Mod.  Lat.  wi<-//ij/«ric(um); 
.-ntT.  -in  (C'Atm.).] 

Chem.:   A  crystalline  <mh*tanc»  obtained    from 

' 


mi  th?l   Ic,  <n(j.    |  E.IK.  methyl;  -ic.]    Derived 
from  or  contained  in  methyl  (q.  v.;. 
methyllc-acetate,  />. 

I  '  1  f 

Cftcm.;  C:,H,,()j  =  -(  co^tCHs).  T1''"  »ub.eUnce 
<xx:urs  ready  formed  in  crude  wood-spirit.  It  boils 
at  58' ,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  '9J6  at  0*. 

methyllc-alcohol, «. 

Chem.:  C'HjO,  Carbinol.    Pvroxylic  spirit.  Wood-    or  country;  a  sojoumer. 
spirit.    An  alcohol  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation       »u    .    .    .    hu  led  to  the  oonteotnr*  that  .he  wu  a 
of  wood.  ThoaiiueiMi-di-tillatoistroaUdwithlime    Syrian  •.«««."— Farrar,  81.  Paul, J.  M8.    (Note.) 


in   Wiirlem- 

bc>rg.    Reiuains  have  also  been  found  in  the  Kim-tic 
of  Aust  Cliff,  near  Hristol,  England. 

mi-tip -Ic,«.  [Gr.Mi<-/ripo)i  =  theforehead;  Eng. 
suff. -it-.]  Pertaining  to  the  forehead. 

metopic-Buture, .-. 

Aunt.:  The  same  as  FBOXTAL-SCTVKE  (q.  v.). 

met  6  pd  man  cy,  ».  (Gr.  mr/u/ion=tlip coun- 
tenance, and  mi/itfciii^divinatiou.]  Divination  h\ 
looking  at  a  person's  face. 

•mit  6  pi  scfip  Ic,*mit-o-p6-8c5p  I  cal.m'/. 
I  Eng.  mftopo*cop(y) ;  -ic;  -ica/.J  Pertaiiiim.-  ..i 
relating  to  ineto|H>scopy  (q.  T.). 

-met  6  p8s -CO-pISt,    «.      |  Eng.    milnlnuv../ 
•t«/.]    One  who  is  versed  iu  metoiioscopy  or  physi- 
ognomy. 

•mit  6  p5s  c6  P?,  «.  [Gr.  mcM/)OM  =  tho  fore- 
head, and  .</.«i/i»  ••  -to  see,  to  <ihserve;  Kt.  ini''l'i/"i- 
9Copur :  Jtal.  ii  Sp.  iii»  /n/ii*/ii-i//mi.  J  The  study  of 


_ .., -.„._.„» physiognomy  ;  the  art  or  science  of  determining  tin 

Kawa-root,  therootof  Piper  mtthuitiiuiii.  ill'iittt;    characters  of  men  by  the  countenance  or  feature-. 
Jiirt.  Ckrm.) 


-tic,  8.  [Gr.  m«>fo/Jtoii=changing  one's  abode, 
:  »ief<i=denoting  change,  and  <nkius  = 


mit  -ra,  «.    [Gr.  pi.  of  m<-frou  =  a  measure.] 
Phi/K.  >'i -ir  !!<••  :     An  instrument,  a  combination  of 
the    thermometer,    clinometer.    Kunionietf-r,   l.-v.-l. 


""""  auge,  ai   i  uiMw=a    mo   thermometer,    clinometer,    gi imoter,  level, 

1    Lat.   metcecus:    tr.  mftei-r.mft^w.]    In    magnifying  lens,  measure  for  wire  gauze,  plummet, 
lent  Greece  a  resident  stranger  iu  a  (ireek  city    platina  scales,  anemometer,  Ac.,  by  which  the  tem- 


perature, direction,  and  dip  of  rocks-,  the  angle^  ot 
cleavage  andcryulallmitii.il,  the  level  of  workings,. 
the  latitude,  Sic.,  can  be  determined. 


»t«,    fit.    «re,     amidst, 
or.     wore.     well.     wsrk. 


whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit.     here,     camel,    b«r,    there;    pine,    pit,    sire,    »Ir, 
whd.     sin;     mnte.     cfib.     ciire,    nnlt«,     cttr,     rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     ».    ce  =  «; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6, 
qu 


P6t, 
^kw. 


metric 

mJt  -rlc,  met  rlc  al,  adj.  ( Fr.  mttrique,  from 
Lat.  metricun;  Gr.  metnkot,  from  metron—a  meas- 
ure, meter;  Ital.  &  Sp.  metrico.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  measuring ;  employed  ia 
measuring. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  meter,  measure,  or  rhythm. 
"So  varying  >i  ill  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 

Their  quntltlM,  their  rests,  their  censures  metrical." 
DraytoH:  i'olyolbion,  s.  4. 

3.  Composed  in  or  consisting  of  verse ;  rhythmical, 
metric-system,  ».    The  system  adopted  by  the 

French  convention  in  1795,  in  which  all  measures  of 
length,  area,  capacity,  and  weight  are  based  upon 
the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  measured 
between  the  equator  and  tho  pole.  The  ten-mil- 
lionth part  of  tins  quadrantal  arc  was  adopted  to 
be  the  linear  measuring  unit,  which  they  called 
"metre,"  applying  it  equally  to  superficial  and 
solid  measures,  talcing  for  the  unit  of  the  former 
the  square  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of  the  latter 
the  cube  of  tho  tenth  part  of  the  meter.  They  choso 
also  for  the  measuring  unit  of  weight  the  quantity 
of  distilled  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  same  cube  at 
a  certain  temperature.  They  also  decided  that  tho 
multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  each  kind  of  meas- 
ure, whether  of  weight,  capacity,  surface,  or  length, 
shall  bo  always  taken  in  the  decimal  or  decuple 
proportion,  as  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  easy 
for  calculation.  The  meter  is  tho  basis  of  calcula- 
tion ;  from  it  are  derived :  Of  area :  the  are,  1  square 
decameter;  of  capacity:  the  litre,  I  cubic  deci- 
meter ;  of  weight :  the  gramme,  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  water.  The  names  of  the  graduations  below  the 
unit  are  formed  from  the  Latin,  and  above  the  unit 
are  formed  from  the  Greek. 

mSt  -rlc  al  If,  adv.  [Eng.  metrical;  •/#.]  In  a 
metrical  manner. 

*m8-trJ  -clan,  *me-tri  cl-en, «.  fFr. m(trlcien.~\ 
A  writer  or  composer  of  verse ;  a  poet,  a  metrist,  a 
versifier. 

*m8t  -rl-clze,  r.  t.  [English  metric;  -we.]  To 
adapt  to  the  metric  system  :  to  express  in  terms  of 
the  metric  system. 

m8t -rl-flst,  «.  [Eng.  metric;  -i»t.]  Tho  same 
as  MKTEIST  (q.  v.). 

mSt-rl-fl  ca  -tlon,  ».  [Eug.  melrify;  <•  connect- 
ive, and  suff.  -ution.]  The  act  of  motrifying  or  com- 
posing verses. 

"  Should  I  flounder  HWhile  without  .-.  tumble 
Through  thin  metrijlctttion  of  Catullus/' 

Tennyson:  llendertisylldbics. 

•mSt -rl-f  I-§r,  s.  [Eng.  metri/y;  -er.]  One  who 
composes  verses ;  a  versifier,  a  metricist. 

•mSt  -rl-f  y,  r.  i.  [English  metre, ;-/».]  To  com- 
pose verses. 

•m.6  -trlst,  8.  [Eng.  metr(e);  -is?.]  A  writer  or 
composer  of  verses ;  a  versifier. 

me  tri  Us,  «.  [Or.  metro  =  tho  womb,  and  suff. 
-i'/i>,  denoting  inflammation.] 

i'attiof.:  Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
uterus,  as  distinguished  from  pndometritis,  ca- 
tarrhai  inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane. 
Other  forms  are  Parametritis  and  Perimetritis. 

mSt  -r6  Chrome,  a.  [Or.  metron  =  a  measure, 
and  (.'/ir6wtt=color.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
color.  It  consists  of  throe  hollow  wedges  of  glass, 
of  exactly  tho  same  angle  and  capacity,  and  accu- 
rately graduated  on  the  edge  of  the  same  number 
of  equal  degrees.  These  wedges  are  so  arranged 
between  two  screens  that  any  portion  of  their  ta- 
pering sides  may  bo  presented  at  will  toan  aperture 
through  which  a  direct  view  may  be  had,  or  a  ray 
of  light  thrown. 

m£t  r6  graph,  «.  [Or.  metron—vi  measure,  and 
graphii=to  write.]  An  apparatus  to  be  attached 
to  a  locomotive,  indicating  on  a  time  paper  the 
speed  with  the  number  and  duration  of  the  various 
stoppages. 

*me-trSl  -6-gjf,  I.  [Or.  metron=&  measure,  and 
logman  treatise,  a  discourse.  I 

I.  A  treatise  on  or  account  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

-.  The  art  and  science  of  mensuration. 

*m§t  TO  ma -ni-a,  s.  [Eng.  wc/er,  and  Greek 
manitt  —  mailness.J  An  immoderate  eagerness  for 
writing  verses. 

'mil  r&  ma  -nl  ac,  n.  IMErROMAXiA.)  Suffer- 
ing fr(»ni  metromania  ;  mud  after  metrical  coni[H>- 
eition. 

me  tr6m  -8-t8r,  s.    [Or.  »ie?ro»  =  a  meusure,  and 

Kng.  //!•  I'  r.  ] 

1.  Xury. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  size  of 
the  womb;  a  bysterometer. 

2.  A/us. ;  A  metronome  (q.  v.). 

met  r6-n6me,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  mcfron  =  a  meas- 
ure, and  nowos=a  law ;  Ital.  metronome.  ] 

A/u.v. :  An  instrument  for  beating^  and  dividing 
the  time  in  music;  a  musical  time-keeper.  It 
has  a  small  pendulum  which,  being  set  in  motion 
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by  clock-work,  beats  audibly  a  certain  number  of 
times  in  a  minute;  and  this  number  may  be  altered 
by  moving  a  sliding  weight  so  as  to  give  it  the 
speed  required.  To  be  correct,  the  metronome 
should  boat  seconds  when  set  at  60. 

m£  tr5n -6  mjf,  8.  [Eug.  metronom(e), :•//.]  The 
act  of  measuring  time  in  music  by  means  of  a  me- 
tronome. 

mS-tro-pSr-I-tft-nl  -tlB,  *.  [Greek  in£tra  =  the 
womb,  and  Kng.  peritonitis  (q.  v.  1. 1 

Pathol.:  Pelvic  peritonitis,  inflammation  of  tho 
peritoneum  covering  the  uterus  and  its  appendages. 
Called  also  Pelvi-poritonitis,  Perimetrititis,  &c. 

*mSt  -r6-ple,  *m8t  -r6-p61e,  K.    [METROPOLIS.] 

mS-trip  -o-lls,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  metropolu=» 
mother-state;  ecclesiastically  the  city  of  a  pri- 
mate, from  meter  (genit.  ine<ro»)=a  mother,  and 
po/i8=a  city;  Fr.  metropule.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  chief  town  or  capital  of  a 
country,  state,  or  kingdom,  as  Berlin  of  Germany, 
London  of  Great  Britain,  Paris  of  France,  New 
York  of  the  United  States. 

"We  stopped  at  Pavia,  that  watt  once  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom,  but  at  present  a  poor  town."— Addison:  OH 
Halt/. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  Tho  scat  or  see  of  a  metropolitan  bishop. 
"The  precedency  in  each  province  was  assigned  to  the 

Bishop  of  the  Metropolis. .  —  Barrow:  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

2.  Of  OH-  <t  Bull. :  A  point  so  situated  within  an 
area  through  which  a  genus  is  distributed,  that  in 
whatever  direction  from  it  one  goes,  tho  species 
diminish. 

m8Vr6-p8l  -It-an,  a.&s.  [Lat.  metropolitans, 
from  nietropolis=a  metropolis  :  Fr.  metropolitain; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  metropolitano.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  metropolis ;  residing  in  a 
metropolis. 

"Groves    .     .     .     preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 
That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make." 

C'otty>«T:  Taitk,  Hi.  737. 

2.  Having  the  position  or  rank  of  a  metropolis; 
as,  a  metropolitan  city. 

II.  Eccles. :  Having  the  authority  of  a  metropol- 
itan ;  proceeding  from  a  metropolitan. 

"  A  bishop  at  that  time  had  power  in  his  own  diocese 
over  all  other  ministers  there,  and  a  metropolitan  bishop 
sundry  preheminences  above  other    bishops." — //"»/,-' 
Eccleiiatticall  Politie,  bk.  viii.,  S  8. 

B.  .-18  substantive : 

*1.  A  bishop  resident  in  a  metropolis. 

2.  A  bishop  having  authority  over  the  other  bish- 
ops of  a  province ;  an  archbishop. 

"The  Archbishopricke  of  Canterbury.  Melropiilitane, 
and  Primate  of  all  England." — Stow:  Kentish  Sajron*  (un. 
456). 

T  A  metropolitan  was  at  first  one  whose  episcopal 
functions  were  extended  over  a  metropolis  and  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  seat  of  government. 
That  metropolis,  once  the  chief  city  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  might  have  sunk  into  a  provincial 
capital— t.  e.,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  tlio 
Roman  Empire.  When  the  bishops  of  that  province 
met  in  a  provincial  council,  the  metropolitan  pre- 
sided. Under  Constantino,  the  provinces  over 
which  they  ruled  were  made  as  much  as  possible 
conterminous  with  those  governed  by  civil  rulers 
of  corresponding  rank.  The  loading  metropolitans 
in  the  fourth  century  were  those  of  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria.  The  last  two  developed  into 
patriarchs,  and  the  first  into  the  papacy.  In 
England  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
are  the  metropolitans  of  their  respective  provinces. 

8.  In  the  Greek  church  the  title  of  a  dignitary 
intermediate  between  an  archbishop  and  a  patri- 
arch. 

*4.  A  chief  ruler. 

"  Let  him  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe, 
Grand  Metrointtitan  of  all  the  tribe. 

Coicper;  Prityress  of  Error,  186. 

mSt-r6  p8l  -It-an-ate,  s.  [Eng.  metrupnlitmi; 
•ate.]  The  oilier  or  see  of  a  metropolitan  bishop. 

mS  tr8p  -6  lite,  8.  &  «.  [Fr.  mftropolite;  Lat.  A; 
Ital.  metropolitan  Gr.  metropolitan.} 

A.  .-18  subst . :  A  metropolitan. 

B.  An  adj.:  Metropolitan. 

m8-tro-p81 -It  Ic,  met  r6-p6  lit  leal,  <«ij. 
[METROPOLIS.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  metropolis; 
metropolitan. 

2.  Eccles.:  Pertaining  to  a  metropolitan. 

"  The  mttropolitical  church  of  Jerusalem." — Bp.  II»rs- 
leff:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 
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me  tr6r-rhafc  -I-»,  ».  [Or.  m<ira=the  womb, 
and  rhfanyini=lu  break  ;  cf.  rhatjas,  rhage=&  rent.] 

Phytlol. :  A  loss  of  blood  during  the  intervals  of 
regular  menstruation,  or  of  such  an  irregular 
nature  that  no  monthly  periodicity  can  be  detected. 
A  frequent  cause  is  tumors,  ulceralioii,  4c. 

met  r6  scope,  t.  [6*.  me*ra=the  womb,  and 
s^r>/'»'o  =  to  see.] 

Hurg.:  An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Nauche,  for 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus  in 
utero-gestation.  The  extremity  was  suggested  by 
the  stethoscope  of  LaBnnec,  and  is  introduced 
through  the  vagina  and  applied  against  the  neck  of 
the  uterus.  It  is  used  when  the  sounds  and  move- 
ments are  imperceptible  through  the  parietos  of 
the  abdomen. 

m€  tr6  Bid  -8r  5s,  *.  [Gr.  »if<ra=a  womb,  the 
heart  of  a  tree,  and  8idrro»=iron;  so  named  from 
the  hardness  of  its  wood.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrtacen?,  tribe  Leptospermeie. 
It  consists  of  plants,  many  of  which  climb,  while 
the  Myrtacew  of  other  genera  are  erect.  JUetrotid- 
eros  polymorpha,  or  some  allied  species,  is  supposed 
to  furnish  the  hard,  heavy,  dark-brown  timber  from 
which  the  South  Sea  Islandersmaketheirclubs.  M. 
robusta  and  M.  tomentosa  are  used  in  New  Zealand 
for  shipbuilding. 

mSt -r6-t6me,  s.  [Gr.  me7ra=the  womb,  and 
tome=&  cutting.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  like  a  bistoury  cache,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  where 
the  knife  is  nnsheathed  and  cuts  on  withdrawing. 
Its  purpose  is  to  divide  the  neck  of  tbo  uterus ;  a 
hysterotome. 

mS-tr8i'-Jf-l8n, «.  [Or.  mctra=.  .  .  thepithor 
heart  of  a  tree,  and  ar«/on  =  wood.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Calamew.  It  ia 
sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Sagus  (q.  v.),  but 
Von  Martius  retains  the  name  Metroxylon,  and 
divides  the  genus  into  two  sub-genera,  Sagus  and 
Pigafetta.  Metrojci/lon  (sagus)  la-ve  and  M.  (tagus) 
rumphii  furnish  sago  (q.  v.).  [SAGO-PALM. J 

mgf-tle,  s.    [The  same  word  as  METAL  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Metal. 

•2.  Stuff,  material;  the  substance  of  which  a 
thing  is  composed. 

"A  certain  critical  hour,  which  shall  more  especially 
try  what  mettle  hie  heart  is  made  of."—  South:  Strmom, 
vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

*3.  Quality,  character- 

"Shew  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture." 

S'/mAr.s;*..-  Henry  I'.,  Hi.  I. 

4.  Disposition,  temper,  spirit,  constitutional  ar- 
dor; high  courage  or  spirit ;  tire. 

"But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle." 

Sh<ike*i>.:  Julius  Ccfsar,  iv.  2. 

1  To  put  a  man  on  or  to  hi*  mettle :  To  excite  or 
arouse  a  man  to  do  his  utmost ;  to  place  a  man  in  a 
position  where  ho  must  use  his  utmost  exertions. 

met  -tied  (tied  as  teldi,  «.   [  Eng.  mettl(e) ;  -*d.] 
Full  of  mettle  or  spirit ;  high-spirited,  fiery,  ardent. 
"A  horseman  darting  from  the  crowd 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud." 

•••••'I    Marmton,  i.  3. 

met -tie  s&me,  a.  [Eug.  mettle;  -some.]  Full 
of  mettle,  flery,  spirited,  eager. 

"  But  their  force  differs  from  true  spirit,  aa  much  as  a 
vicious  from  a  metlleitome  horse." — Tatter,  No.  61. 

m5t  -tle-s6me  If,  adv.  [Eng.  mettlesome;  -/j/.] 
In  a  mettlesome  manner;  with  mettle  or  high  spirit. 

mSt  -tie  Some-nisB,  s.  [Eng.  mettlesome;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mettlesome;  mottle, 
spirit. 

me  tu -S.I  ast,  8.  [Gr.  metousia=&  sharing,  a 
communicating.)  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
transnbstantiation. 

"The  metnstatts  and  PapiaU." — Rogers:  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  p.  289. 

mStz  gSr  -I-ft,  «.  [Named  after  John  Metzger, 
who  died  in  1852.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Metzgeridte 
(q.  v.).  The  fronds  are  forked :  the  'ruit  springs 
from  the  under  side  of  the  midrib,  and  has  a  one- 
celled  involucre.  Atetzgeria  furcata  is  common  on 
trees,  rocks,  Ac.  It  is  hairy  beneath  and  smooth 
above.  Jlf.  pubescent  is  larger,  and  is  hairy  on  both 
sides. 

metz-ge'r -I-d»,  s.  p/.  [Mod.  Lat.  metzger(ia'); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee, } 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Jungermanuiacese,  sub-order 
Jnngermannea?. 

mea,  s.   [MEW  (4).] 

me  &m  (1),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  mcon=A/eum 
athamanticum  or  ,tf.  matthioli.  ] 

Bot.:  Meu,  Bald  Money,  or  Spignel;  a  genus  c,f 
Umbellifers,  family  Seseliuidep.  Tlie  fruit  is  ellip- 
tical, with  five  prominent,  carinate,  equal  ribs,  and 


bffll.    b<5?;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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many  \itt«>  in  the  interstice*;  the  petals  entire, 
•UlptlooL  with  thn  tips  incurved ;  the  partial  in- 
volniTo  nt  many  loaves.  J/rum  tithamiiiiticum.  tho 
Men  or  Hai'l  Money,  U  found  in  the  alpine  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  It  ha-  a 
<>  niiiliilid  leaf,  and  yellowish,  powerfulb- 
aromatic  flowers.  The  roots  of  31.  athaniantii-uin 
and  M.  mutrllina  are  aromatic  and  carminative. 
They  are  eaten  liy  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  They 
enter  as  an  ingredient  into  Venice  treacle. 

mi  6m  (2'i.  ».  TLat.  neat.  sing,  of  meu«— mine.] 
Mine  •  that  which  is  inino  or  belongs  to  me.  Only 
u*e»l  in  the  phrase  meum  unit  luutii  =  my  property 
ami  your-,  or  another's ;  as,  Ho  does  Dot  make  uny 
Qlstmetioa  botwetll  meum  and  tuum. 

'meute,  «.    [Low  Lat.  niuto.l    A  mew  for  hawks. 
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Mexican-lily,  ». 
Rot.:  Amaryllis  regince. 
Mexican-mugwort, .-. 
Hut.:  Artemisia  mt-j-iciina. 
Mexican  sub-region,  *. 


'i"Ki.   it-  Znology:    A  comparatively  small  sub-    the  scale  of  r. 


miastor 

M.  G.    [Soodnf.] 

Music:  An  abbreviation  of  main  gauchf  (Fr.)  = 
the  left  hand, 
mi,  s.    [Ital.] 
Mtuie  : 
I.  \  syllable  used  to  indicate  E,  the  third  note  in 


region,  consisting  of  the  irregular   neck   of  land.       _.  _ 
al>out  1.HIIU  miles  long,  which  connects  the  North    note. 


and  South  American  continents. 
Mexican-tea, «. 
lint.;  Psoralca glandulota. 
Mexican  tiger-Sower,  a. 
Bot.:  Tiyridia  pawn  in. 
Mexican  tree-porcupine,  s. 
ZoOl.:  Sphingurtumexicanue.  It  has  a  prehensile 


2.  In  soliuization  Mi  always  indicates  the  leading 
:>te. 

ml  bemol,  «.    The  note  E  flat. 

ml  bemol  majeur  or  mineur,  «.    The  key  of  E 
flat  major  or  minor. 


milk*' :  (ier.  mfln-f :    all  taken  from    the  cry  of  tho 
bird.  |    A  sea-mow,  a  gull. 

mew(ewasn)  (2),».    [MEW  (2),  r.]    Tho  cry  of 
a  cat. 

"  I'd  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  ineir." 

.Vnu*™,,.;  Heart  1 1'.,  PI.  I.,  III.  I. 

mew  iew  as  n)  (3),  *mewe,  'meuwe,  *mue,  « 


Mexican-turkey, ». 

Ornith.:  Meleagrii 

mdy  ma  cite,  rf.  [Named  after  (lie  place  whore 
it  was  found.]  [See  def.  | 

Jfiii.:  A  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  mineral  re- 
sulting from  the  alteration  of  scheelite  (q.  v.). 
Friable.  Specific  gravity.  3-80-4T>4 ;  composition, 
"  ~id,  having  tho  formula 


I  Kr.  mue=a  changing  or  molting  of  tlie  feathers,    a    hydratod    tuugstic   acid,   having    the    form 
nommuer;  Lat.nMtto=  to  change.]  WO:t2HO.    Found,  with  wolfram  and  scheelite, 

1.  A  cage  for  hawks  or  other  birds  while  molt-    Meymnc,  Oorreze,  France. 


ing  ;  a  coop  for  fowls. 

"  Italy,  Spain,  Artoie,  and  now  of  late  France  iuelf, 
prortden  neMtH,  and  perchett,  an<l  mcttva,  for  these  binls." 
—  Hi:.  11,111:  Y'<"  I'rKlrt  yg2». 

''.  A  place  of  confinement  ;  an  inclosed  place. 
"  Forthcoming  from  her  darluorae  »M*IT." 

ftpf  niter:  F.  y.,  I.  v.  20. 

:i.  A  den.    (Sptnsfr:  F.  <?.,  V.  ix.  II.) 
4.  PI.:  [MEwa.J 

mew  (ewasu)  (4),».    [MEUM  (1).] 
Hot.:  The   genus   Meum    (q.  v.),   and   especially 
Jfam  athitntanticum. 

mew  (ew  as  n)  (l),  r.  t.  &  i.   [MEW  (3),  «.] 

A.  Transit  irt: 

1.  To  change,  to  molt,  to  shed,  to  cast. 

"The  king  has  ni.tr.  •> 
All  hiagray  beard."  Fmit:  Hrtikra  llrart,  11.  1. 

2.  To  shut  up,  to  inclose,  to  confine. 

"I  Buffered  in  your  absence,  wtffil  up  here." 

tieaum.  tT  Plrt.:  lliimurtttt*  Ltriitrnmit,  Iv.  8. 

B.  1  iitrantitirr  :    To   molt;   to  cast  or  shed  tho 
feathers;  hence,  to  change;  to  assume  anew  ap- 
pearance. 

"One  only  suit   to  hi-*  back,  which  now  i-  ,n.  tri  ,m  '" 
Beaum.  it  flrl..   lionet!  Man'*  r'vrluiie,  T.  i. 


*meynt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  o/r.  [MEXGE.]  Mingled, 
mixed. 
meY-cal,  ».    [MEXCAL.] 


mi  contra  fa.  s.  The  name  given  by  the  old  con- 
trapuntists to  the  tritone,  which  was  always  to  bo 
avoided— "mi  contra  fa  est  diabolus." 

ml  a  na  (!),«.  [Or.  mmi»>>=t«  stain.  (Agat- 
«iz-)l 

Entitm. :  A  genus  of  moths,  group  Noctuina,  fam- 
ily Apamidai.  It  contains  Afiunu  titerom,  the  Rosy 
Minor,  so  called  from  a  rosy  line  with  which  its 
gray  fore  wings  are  tinged,  and  M.furunculn. 

HI  a  -na(2),«.    [Seedef.] 

Grog. :  A  town  in  Persia,  province  Azerbijaa. 

Miaua-bug,  s. 

Kittom.:  A  bug,  .lrg>o»  persicuji,  tho  puncture  of 
at  which  is  more  severe  than  that  of  tho  bed  bug.  • 

ml-ar  -tjf-rlte,  B.  [dr.  nu>ian=less,  and  argyrot 
=  silver;  der.  miargyrit.\ 

Mill. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  only  in  crystals, 
which  are  thick,  tabular,  or  short;  prismatic  in 
habit:  crystallization, mouoclinic;  hardness,  <!-2'5; 


i:iiini  .  i  i  .>  >  i  .in  ii,i  i  ion ,  inonoi  i  in  ii  .  iiitruii' 

m8  ze'r   6  6n,  m8  »er -8-um,  R.  [Fr.  mfzfreon;    specific  gravity,  5-2-5-1;  luster,  submetallic;  color, 
Sp.  mcztreon,  from  Pers.  &  Arab,  mazrigoun.]  iron-black,    but  in  thin  splinters  by  transmitted 


a  vesicant. 

mezereum-barlc,  «. 

Pharm. :  The  bark  of  mezereum. 
ingredient 


Bohemia,  and  other  silver-producing  localities* 

ml   as,  «.    [For  etym.  see  def.  and  extract.] 

It  is  nsed  as  an        ZiM.  -'The  Malayan  namoof  tho  Orang-ontan,  in- 

in   the  compound  decoction  of  sarsa-    IJ7  ,,uco'*  i°to  zoological  literature  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
parilla,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  toothache,  scrofula,     Wallace, 
skin  diseases,  and  syphilis,  and    externally  with          I    ...    will  now  give  some  account  of  my  eiperl- 
mustard,  in  the  compound  mustard  liniment,  as  an    fnce  '"  hunting  the  Orang-utan,  or  Mian,  u»  it  i«  called 

by  the  natives;  nnd,  us  this  name  in  short  and  easily  pro- 
nounced, I  shall  generally  use  it  in  preference  to  Sfmta 
tati/rui  or  Orang-utan."— .Valaa  Arcllipelayo  (1872),  p.  40. 

ml  -ask  He,  ml  -asc-Ite,  «.  [Named  from  Miask 


irritant  and  vesicant.     An  ointment  is  made  of  it 
and  commonly  used  in  this  country. 

mSz   za  nine  (m8z  as  mgtz),  «.    [Fr.,  from  Ital. 
mezzanino,  from  me  zzo= middle.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  low  window  occurring  in  attics  and 
entresols.     Sometimes  applied  to  an  entresol.     A 
mezzanine  story  is  a  half  story ;  one  lower  than  the 
stories  above  and  below  it. 

2.  Theatrical: 

(I)  A  floor  between 


in  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  it  is  found.] 
J'Hrnl.:  A  granular  slaty  rock  resembling 


.  mew(ewnsn)  gi.'maw,  »meaw,  r.  .'.   JOfim-    tlio  deep'ceTla"rs  of  large  tl 
itative  origin;  cf.  Pers.  »in«'  =  the  mewingof  a  cat  ;     the  short  scei 


ml  5§mv,    *ml-a§-ma  (pi.  'ml-a^m? ,  ml-as - 
ma$,  mi  ap  -ma-ta),  «.    [Or.  minima  (gonit.  miai- 

the  stage  and  tho  bottom  of    ma^<w)  =  pollution,    stain,    from   miainf>= to  stain; 
te  theaters,  from  which  floor    Fr.  »u°<uin«.]    Tho  effluvia  or  fine  particles 


*mew-et,  a.    [Mem] 
mewl  few  as  u>,  r.  /.    [Fr.  minuler. )    [MEW  (2), 
r.  I    To  cry  or  squall  as  a  child. 

"The  infant 
.V'irliiiii  and  puking  In  the  nunw'n  arron." 

Klial.-tt,,.:  An  IVm  Like  It,  11.7. 

mewl  (ew  as  u  i,  *.   [  MEWL,  r.]  Tho  cry  or  squall 
of  a  chilil. 

mewl'-«r  (ew  as  u),  «.  fEng.  mewl,  s. ;  -«>-.]  One 
who  mowls,  cries,  or  squalls. 

mewg  (ewasu),*mewes,  «./</.   [MEW  (3), «.] 


inez  -z6,  mez   za  (m8z  as  mStz),  adv.    [Ital.] 

.V(w/c:  Half  or  medium,  as,  mezza  bravura,  semi 

bravura    style;   mezzo  soprano,  n  voico  lower  in 

range  than  a  soprano  and  higher  than  a  contralto; 

mezzo  tenore,  a  voice  of  tenor  i\\\ 

mgz  z6  ri-11-S  -vo  imgz  n.s  mgtz),  «.    [Italian.] 
[HAI.K-RELIEF.J 

mez   zo  tint  mez 

[Ital.  mfZ2o  =  half  an _     v.,.  .., 

ess  of  I'uKraving  on  copper.    The  smooth  plate 


We  respond  with  our  mtanmal  fog 
And  call  it  mounting  higher." 

E.  B.  Brooming:  Aurora  Leigh,  vli. 

ml-ag-mat  -Ic,  ml  as-mat'-Ic-al,  adj.    [Greek 

than  a  contralto;    H,,-(Mma    (gouit,  miasmatos) ;    Eng.    adj.  suff.  -ic. 
ahty  and  baritone    .,•„„/.)    Pertaining  to  miasma ;  having  the  nature 
or  qualities  of  miasma, 
miasmatic  remittent-fever,  >. 


Path. :  A  name  used  by  Tanner  (Practice  of  Med. 

ZO  tin    t6im8z  as  metz), s.     (ed.  7th),  i.8!2)  for  remittent  fever.  He  calls  it  also 
il  fiiiro-tint  (q.  v.U    A  proc-    malarial  remittent-fever,  denoting  that  it  originates 

..    -          -.      .        ,-,,-^  — .      -  -opper.    The  sinmith  plate  i>     • 

I.  H'rig.):  The  royal  stables  in  London  •  hence  a  n°rll."p<'  wthuroughenodfilo-liketool.andmyriads 
.1  :..•-  whiTe  carriage  horses  are  stabled  in  towns.  ,  !"'y  J!01"'"  n.ri<  ralse«  over  the  surface  of  the 
A'.i./.i  plate.  Those  points  catch  and  hold  tho  ink,  and  an 


,  ting  that  it  originates 

from  miasma  or  malaria. 

rnl-ij -ma-tlst,  «.    [Oroek  miasma  (genit.  mm*. 

,  _.jd  an    mato») ;  Eng.  suff.  -i«f .]    One  who  is  versed  in  the 

iprmlon  taxon  from  n  plate  in  this  condition    nature,  properties,    and  character    of   miasmatic 


Mexican  brush-turkey,  «. 

",  nitli.:  Mflntyritt  im'j- intuit. 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf.     w8rk, 


after    impregnation.  dejMisit    their   etrtrs,   and   tho 
larv«>  produce<l  commence  a  fresh  series  of  organic 

In I-. 


M.  F.    [See  def.] 
Music:  Mezzo  forte.    [MEZZO.] 

whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    w«t.     hSrei     camel,    nSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     ciire.     unite,     cur,     rule.     fnU;     try.     Syrian,      a,     oe  = «; 


marine;    go,     pit, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


miaul 
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micranthes 


miaul  (1  as  y),  v.  i.  [Fr.  miauter.]  To  cry  like 
a  cat;  to  mow. 

ml  -ca,  8.  [Lat.  mtca=a  crumb ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  mica. 
Not  related  t»  Lilt.  »ifco=to  shine,  to  glimmer.] 

.1/1/1.:  A  name  originally  given  to  the  shining, 
scaly  constituent  of  many  rocks  and  earths.  The 
great  diversity  of  chemical  composition  and  other 
characters  led  to  its  division  into  several  species, 
winch  were  supposed  to  have  distinctive  crystal- 
lographic  and  chemical  characters.  The  word  is 
now  used  to  designate  a  group  of  minerals  having 
certain  characters  in  common,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  eminently  perfect  basal  cleav- 
age, which  affords  very  thin,  tough,  and  shining 
laminae.  The  species  hitherto  distinguished  are, 
Phlogopite,  Lcpidolite  and  Cryophyllite  (regarded 
as  orthorhombic) ;  Biotite  (hexagonal);  Lepidome- 
lane  (hexagonal?);  Astrophyllite  and  Muscovite 
(orthorhombic,  but  with  monocliuic  habit).  Tscher- 
mat,  who  has  recently  optically  investigated  this 
difficult  group  of  minerals,  refers  them  all  to  the 
monocliuic  system,  his  examinations  showing  that 
the  axis  of  elasticity  is  inclined  a  few  degrees  to  the 
normal  to  the  plane  of  cleavage.  Bauer  confirms 
these  results.  Tschermak  divides  the  micas  into 
two  groups— those  which  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  optic-axial  plane  perpendicular  to  thp  plane 
of  symmetry,  which  includes  Anomite,  Lepiuolite, 
Muscovite,  Paragonito,  and  Margarite;  and  those 
which  have  the  optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  symmetry,  and  which  embraces  Meroxene, 
Lepidonielano,  Phlogopite,  and  Zinnwaldito.  Ram- 
melsberg,  as  the  result  of  a  chemical  investigation 
of  this  group,  divides  them  into  the  alkali  micas, 
magnesium  mica,  iron-magnesium  mica,  lithium- 
iron  mica,  and  barium  mica.  The  species  and 
varieties  belonging  to  this  important  group  are 
Anomite,  Astrophyllite,  Biotite,  Cryophyllite,  Euch- 
lorito,  Fuchsite,  Haughtonite,  Lepidolite,  Lopi- 
domelane.MargariU.',  Marganidite,  Meroxeue,  Mus- 
covite, Oellacheritc,  Paragonlte,  Phengite,  Phlogo- 
pite, Siderophyllito,  and  Zinnwaldite.  (See  these 
words.) 

mica-basalt,  .-•. 

Petrol.:  Any  basalt  rich  in  mica,  those  of  the 
normal  tjpe  having  it  only  in  small  quantity,  and 

as  a  mere  accessory. 

mlca-chlorite, ». 

Min.:  The  same  as  RIPIDOLITE  (q.v.). 

mica-schist,  micaceous-schist,  mica-slate, s. 

Geol.  <t  Petrol. :  A  slaty  metamorphic  rock  com- 
posed of  mica  and  yuartz.  The  mica  is  usually 
muscovite  (potash  mica),  though  sometimes  it  is 
biolito  (magnesian  mica).  The  rock  usually  splits 
along  the  micaceous  folia.  Occasionally  mica 
seems  to  constitute  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock. 
Next  to  gneiss,  mica-schist  is  the  most  common 
metamorphic  rock.  It  sometimes  passes  gradually 
into  others  of  the  same  series.  The  audition  of 
felspar  making  it  become  gneiss,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  quartz  with  an  increase  of  chlorite 
makes  it  chlorite  schist.  Sorby  lias  seen  traces  of 
ripple  rock. s.  Various  imbedded  minerals  occur,  as 
quartz,  garnet,  &c. 

mica-syenite,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  rock  consisting  of  orthoclase.  some- 
times more  or  less  plagioclastic  felspar,  biaxial 
p.iagnosian  mica,  hornblende,  occasionally  with 
augitc,  &c.  Occurs  in  veins  or  dykes,  chiefly  in 
Calabria.  (Rutley.) 

•mica-trap, s. 

Petrol.:  A  name  of  a  volcanic  rock,  now  distin- 
guished into  two,  viz.,  Miuetto  and  Kersantite 
(q.v.). 

ml  ca  ce-6-  (ce  as  sh8),  pref.   [MICACEOUS.] 

tmicaceo-calcareous,  «.  Calcareous  with  mica 
in  layers. 

ml  ca -ceous  ice  assh),  ml  ca  -clous,  a.  [Eng. 
r,tif(it\:  -aceoua.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  mica;  containing  or  resembling  mica;  hence, 
sparkling. 

"The  sparkling  or  mfcaritnt*  [stylel  possessed  by  Haz- 
litt."— SuHttn -it:  Tli'-  doctor,  intercli.  utii. 

mlcaceous-felstone,  s.  A  felstone  having  much 
mica  in  its  composition.  It  closely  approaches 
some  of  the  fine-grained  granite. 

micaceous  iron-ore,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  luematitc  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
thin  tables  or  as  aiwregated  folia,  mica-like. 

tmicaceous-rocks,  s.  p7.  Rocks  having  mica  in 
layers,  or  interspersed— as  mica-schist  and  gneiss. 

micaceous-sandstone,  .-•. 

Petrol,  rf-  (ieol. :  Sandstone  with  thin  silvery 
plates  of  mica  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the 
planesof  stratification,  making  the  rock  slaty.  It 
was  formed  under  running  water,  and  is  occasion- 
ally ripple-marked  and  sun-cracked.  (Lj/tll.) 

micaceous-schist,  s.    [MICA-SCHIST.] 


ml  ca  fl  -lite,  «.    [MICAPHILITE.] 

Mi  -can,  «.    [Heb.  llikhah,  for  Afifc/ui(/n/ni  =  \V 
is  like  JehovahT  Sept.  Gr.  A/ic/iaio8.J 

1.  Script.  Btol.:  Various  persons  with  theiruames 
spelled  Micah,  Michah  (1  ('(iron.  xxiv.  24,  25),  or 
Micha  (2  Sam.  ix.  12)  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Specially:  (1)  A  priest  (Judges  xvii., 
xviii.)  believed  to  have  open  a  descendantof  Moses, 
written  Manasseh  (xviii.  3D).  (2)  The  prophet 
called  Micah  the  Morasthite,  perhaps  to  distin- 
guish him  from  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahab.  Morasthite  moans  of 
Moreshcth,  probably  Moresheth-gath  (Micah  i.  14). 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  him,  except  what 
may  bo  gathered  from  bis  prophecies. 

'i.  Old  Test.  Canon:  The  sixth  in  order  of  the 
'*  minor  prophets,"  i.  e.,  of  the  minor  prophetic 
books.  The  title  states  that  "  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Micah  the  Morasthite  in  the  days  of 
Jotham,  Aha/,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah." 
The  visions  seen  ,  however,  were  concerni  ng  Saruari  a 
and  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  will 
be  observed,  standing  before  that  of  the  two  (i.  1). 
Jeremiah  attributes  at  least  the  prophecy  in  Micah 
iii.  12  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  18,  19). 
The  corruptions  of  the  ten  tribes  and  of  the  two  are 
denounced  ;  and  the  prophet  foretells  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  (i.  5,  6;  iii. 
8-12)  ;  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (iv.  10)  ;  the  world- 
wide spiritual  influence  to  bo  ultimately  exercised 
by  Jerusalem  andZion,  and  the  rise  of  a  ruler  to  bo 
born  hi  Bethlehem,  "whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting"  (v.  1,  2).  The  most 
natural  division  of  the  book  is  into  three  sections, 
ch.  i.-ii.,  iii.-v.,  and  vi.-vii,  each  beginning  with  a 
formula  calling  on  the  people  to  hear  (i.  2,  iii.  1, 
vi.  1).  Passages  in  Micah  resemble  others  in  Isaiah 
(cf.  Micah  iv.  1-5  with  Isa.  ii.  1-5).  Micah  is  quoted 
or  alluded  to  in  Matt.  ii.  5,  6,  T.  35,  36;  Mark  xiii.  12; 
Luke  xii.  53  ;  John  vii.  42.  The  canonical  authority 
of  the  book  has  never  been  doubted. 

ml-ca-phl  -lite,  ml-ca-fl  lite,  ml-ca-phyl  - 
lite,  s.  [From  Eng.  mica;  Gr.  jift»/o»=  friend,  and 
suff.  -He  (.Win.).] 

Min.;  The  same  as  ANDALDSITE  (q.v.). 

ml-ca  phyl  lite,  s.    [MICAPHILITE.] 
ml  -ca-rSlle,  ml  ca  rel  -lite,  «.    [Eng.  mica; 
suff.  -relle,  -rellite  (Min.).] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  name  used  to  designate  the  original  mineral 
(which  is  at  present  unknown)   from  which  the 
pinite  of  Stolpeu,  near  Neustadt,  was  derived. 

2.  The  mica  which  is  pseudomorphous  after  scap- 
olitofrom  Arendal,  Norway.   Color,  greenish-whito; 
hardness,  2-3  ;  specific  gravity,  2'833.    It  is  a  potash 
mica,  containing  from  5'7  to  6'7  per  cent.    Occurs 
imbedded  in  quartz. 

ml-ca-rel  -lite,  «.    [MICAEELLE.] 
mice,  s.  pi.    [MOUSE.] 
•mice-eyed,  a.    Keen-eyed. 

"A  legion  of  micf-eyed  decipherers."  —  -Vufl/ie.-  Li'ntt'ii 
Stuffe. 

f.  i.    [MicHE.] 


mi  cuael,  8.  [See  def.]  A  fine  variety  of  sweet 
orange,  from  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the 
Azores. 

ml  -Chael-Ite,  subnt.  [Named  from  St.  Michael, 
Azores,  where  it  was  found  ;  suff.  -He  (A/in.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  siliceous  sinter  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring as  capillary  or  filiform  snow-white  incrusta- 
tions ;  somewhat  pearly  in  luster. 

Mich  ael  mas,  "Mich  el  messe,  *  Mych  el- 
messe,  «•  [From  the  proper  name  Michael:  Fr. 
Michel,  from  Heb.  A/iJWia€j=\Vho  is  like  unto  God  7 
Eng.  -mo*,  -me«se:A.  S.  »ia'8«e  =  mass  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  which 
is  celebrated  on  September  29th. 

2.  Autumn. 

Michaelmas-daisy,  s. 
Botany  and  Horticulture: 

1.  A  gardener's  name  for  Aster   tradescanti  and 
other  species  of  Aster. 

2.  Aster  trifolium,  the  Sea  Starwort. 
Michaelmas  head-court,  ».    The  annual  meet- 

ing of  the  freeholders  and  commissioners  of  supply 
of  a  Scottish  county,  held  at  Michaelmas,  for  vari- 
ous county  purposes. 

Michaelmas-term,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  term  of  court  beginning  on  the  2d 
and  ending  on  the  2T)th  of  November. 

ml  -chael  s6n-ite,  s.  [Named  after  MichaeUon, 
who  analyzed  it  ;  suff.  -ire  (Min.).] 

Min.:  Anorthite-like  mineral  grouped  by  Dana 
with  muromontite  (o.  v.).  It  appears  to  be  a  sili- 
cate of  lanthanum,  didymium,  cerium,  lime,  zirco- 
nia,  glucina,  sesquioxido  of  iron,  and  a  little 
alumina.  Found  with  melinopbano  near  Brevig, 
Norway. 


miche,  *ml9h,  *me69h, *mit9h,  mooch,  mouch, 
t'.  i.  [O.  Fr.  nnici-r,  nnu-ier,  muchier  (Fr.  mu*8er)  = 
to  hide,  to  lurk  about.] 

1.  To  hide,  to  skulk,  to  retire  or  hide  from  notice. 
"Straggle  Dp  and  down  the  country,  or  mich  in  corners 

amongst  their  friends  idlely."—  Spenaer:   View  of  the  >Ynr< 
of  1  f  hunt. 

2.  To  play  the  truant.    (Local.) 

3.  To  bo  guilty  of  anything  done  in  secret,  as  an 
illicit  amour,  Ac. 

ml-cheT-I-a,  »•  [Named  after  Pietro  Antonio 
Michcli,  a  Florentine  botanist,  who  died  in  1757.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnoliaccie,  tribe  Maguoliea". 
It  is  akin  to  Magnolia,  but  has  axillary  flowers, 
lesser  carpels,  and  more  numerouslpvules.  Michel' 
ia  champ<ifa  or  Tsjitmpac  is  the  C  nampaca  (q.  v.). 
All  parts  of  it  arc  strongly  stimulant.  The  bitter 
aromatic  bark  has  been  used  in  low  intermittent 
fevers.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  guaiacum.  The 
bark  of  M.  montana  has  properties  like  cascarilla- 
bark,  but  is  less  bitter.  That  of  M.  qracilis  has 
a  strong  smell  of  camphor.  M.  dolttopa,  a  tree 
growing  in  Nepaul,  has  fragrant  wood  much  used 
in  that  country  for  building. 

ml9h-el-In  -I-a,  s.  [Latinized  from  a  French 
proper  name,  Michel.] 

Palo?.oiit.:  A  genus  of  tabulate  corals,  from  the- 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations.  Thecoral- 
lum  is  very  like  that  of  Favosites,  but  the  epitheca 
is  often  furnished  with  root-like  prolongations,  the 
tabuhe  arched,  and  tho  mural  pores  very  irregu- 
larly distributed. 

ml9h  -Sr,  *mee9h  -8r,  'much-are,  8.  [English 
mich;  -er.]  One  who  miches,  skulks,  or  hides  out 
of  sight ;  a  truant,  a  petty  thief,  a  pilferer. 

"Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  michtr,  and 
eat  blackberries?"— Shakttp.:  lleni-u  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  il.  4. 

•ml9h  -5r-y,  'mich  er-le,  8.  [Eng.  mich;  -ery.\ 
Theft,  thieving,  pilfering. 

Mi<jh  i  gan,  s.  One  of  tho  United  States  of 
America.  Nicknamed  "Wolverine  State."  Name 
is  of  Indian  origin,  signifying  Lake  Country.  First 
white  settlement  within  limits  of  state,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  1668;  organized  as  territory  1805;  admitted 
1S37.  Thirteenth  state  to  enter  Union.  Received 
upper  peninsula  as  compensation  for  disputed 
territory  same  year.  Union  soldiers  furnished, 
87,364.  Many  colleges  and  efficient  public  schools; 
school  age  5  to  20  years.  Climate:  Temperature 
averages  at  Detroit,  winter  30  ,  summer  70";  at 
Sault  Ste.  Mario,  winter  23%  summer  68  .  Rainfall 
at  Detroit  30  inches,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  24  inches. 
Health  excellent. 

mich -Ing,  *meech'-Ing,  a.  [MICHE.]  Skulking; 
keeping  out  of  sight ;  mean. 

"Sure  she  has  some  mefcliiiig  rascal  in  her  house." — 
Btaum.  tt  Flet.:  Scornful  Latly,  iv.  1. 

mlc  -kle,  *mich  el,  •mlk-el,  *moch  el,  'much- 
el,  'muc-kle,  *muk  el,  a.  [A.  S.  mycel,  mice/; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  inikill.  mi/kill ;  Goth,  niikils;  M.  H. 
Ger.  michel;  O.  H.  (ier.  mikil ;  Gr.  >«ego/os=groat.] 
Much,  great.  [MccR.] 

"It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  aHcottinh  mile." 

Scott:  Lay  af  the  Last  Minttrel,  iv.  12. 

mi-c6  -nl-a,  ».  [Named  after  Dr.  D.  Micon,  a 
Spanish  physician  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Miconeie. 
Tho  fruit  of  Miconia  lonuifolia  is  used  in  tropical 
America  for  dyeing  black,  and  that  of  Af.  tinctoria. 
for  dyeing  yellow. 

ml-CO-nl-e  -88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  miconi(a); 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e<s.j 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Mclastomacew,  tribe  M elasto- 
mer. 

micr-,  pref.    [MICRO-.] 

mi-cra-ba  -Jl-a,  s.  [Prof,  micr-,  and  Gr.  aba* 
(genit.  abafco8)=aslab,  a  board.] 

Palwont. :  A  genus  of  Aporose  ioantharia,  of  tho 
family  Fuugidae,  from  the  Cretaceous  series.  There 
is  no  epitheca,  and  the  basal  wall  is  perforated. 

mi  era-can -thus,  s.  fPref.  micr-,  and  Lat. 
acanthus,  from  Gr.  akantha—&.  spine,  a  prickle.] 

Ichthy.:  An  African  genus  of  Acanthopterygian 
fishes,  family  Labyrinthici.  It  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  tho  tributaries  of  the  river  Ogoone. 
(Uilnther.) 

m!-cran  -dra,  »•  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  ancr 
(genit.  andro»)=a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceie,  tribe  Crotoneae. 
M/i',-<indra  siphonoides  and  M.  minor,  natives  of 
the  regions  bordering  the  Rio  Negro,  furnish  part 
of  the  Para  caoutchouc ;  it  is  their  inspissated 
milky  juice. 

mi-cran  -the?;,  s.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  anthos= 
a  flower.] 

Bot.  A  sub-genus  of  Saxifraga.  The  flowers  are 
in  dense  cymes,  and  tho  petals  white. 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    t;his;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


micraster 
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micromeria 


mi  eras    tir,  «.    [Pref.  wnVr-,  and  (ir.  aster=*       *l.  A  little  world  or  cosmos;  a  terra  fancifully  ml  cr6  glos -sus.i.    [Pref. micro-, and  Or. gl-'iua 

applied  to  man,  as  supposed  to  be  an  epitome  of  =a  tongue.  I 

PoMMf. :  \  genus  of  Echinodea.  family  Spatan-    the  macrocosm  or  universe.    It  was  so  used  by  Par-  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  I'-ii  i  acidir.  from  the  Papuan 

liidn-.    It  i*  very  abundant  in  the  Chalk  bod*,              acelsus.  di-trict  and  North  Australia.    John  Macgillivray 

ml  cri»    tur,  «.    [Pref.  micr-,  and  Lat.  <mrur=a       " There  were  aome  alao,  that  (tared  not  here;  but  went  (I'otage  of  the  Kuttlrmake,  i.  321)  speaks  of  the 

kind  of  hawk.  |                                                                      further,  and  held,  that  if  the  •pint  of  man  (whom  they  M'croglotmu   aterrimiu   as   "an   enormous   black 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  family  Fal-    call  the  >n/<-rrwo«»i)  doglvea  at  touch  to  thenplrit  of  the  parrot  with  crimson  cheeks.    At  ('ape  York  it  feeds 

coniilw.    JtfirriM/iir  temUorouatvt   is  the  Harrier    world,  by  «trong  imagination*  and  belief*,  it  might  com-  upon  the  cabbage  of  various  palms,  stripping  down 

Hawk  -a  connecting-link  between  the  harriers  and    mttnd  nature."— Haom:  Sat.  Hiti.,  g»oo.  the  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  with  its  power- 

2.  A  little  community  or  society.  '"'•  acutely-hooked  upper  mandible."    It  is  popu- 

mi  cro  ros    mlr  ml  or/l-p/i«    mTo  m    /.    TF,,»  lBrlv  «nown  a8  the  Black  ( 'ockatoo.    An  excellent 

S    mic.nu  Cl      COg    mlC  i.1.  a.  [h-ng.  detailed  description  of  the  bird  has  been  given  by 

?«>crofo»m;  -ic,  -icuJ.J    Pertaining  to  man  or  the  A.  R.Wallace. 

pinion  confirmed  would  much  advance  the  m,.  m1'.  Orft-graph,   tllbtt.    JGr.  mikrot  =  small,  and 


the  goshawks.    It  inhabits  forests  in  Mexico. 

m!  era  the  ne,  «.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Or.  Atlunf 
=  the  goddess  Minerva,  to  whom  the  owl  was  sa- 
cred.1 

Ornith.:  Agenusof  Strigida>  erected  by Coues.  It 


vr  »•!»..    ;*  gc-uua  <>,  uii  iKi'iR- i-i  *i_it-u  ii)\  uwv«,    it  *  ii  i*  o  |i  i  n  i  o  n  con  n  r  in  ,-<i  would  Tuurn   Mil  vnnce  t  ne  mi-  .  -T    7   «• —  j -t 

has   but   one    species,    Micnithfnr   vhitneyi,    tl r,~-,,...i/<-(i/  conoU."-«ron<nr.    r,,ia,,,-   Krrur,    bk  ii  »"</•*«' -to  write,  to  draw.]    An  instrument  for  exe- 

smallest   owl   known.    Length    about  six    inches,    ch.  Hi.  cuting  extremely  minute  writing  and  engraving ; 

wing-expanse   from    fourteen    to    sixteen    inches.       microcosmlc-salt  «  general  principle  is  that  of  the  pantograph. 

w&^Sfla^^SSlJ^wt&f^TSSi;    „             i«"-V:(N-H4)NaHPp1-4H..O,  Ammoniosodic  tg^y^gj**^?*"*1^ 

,s,y    W.,tche*    Habitat,  Colorado    and  Weste  a    gggSfe^1  a"  a  fl«  '»  bl»w'"Pe  «!«.">«".  ^^^^^  „.  rEnKKJcrnaraph(v)  . .,,., 

nil-erf  C«S  m«g    rs.  phjf,  ..    [Gr.  mikrokoomo.  F  '"""ing  or  relating  to  micrography. 
=  a  microcosm,  and  yrapho  =  to  write,  to  describe.] 


Mexico. 

ml  cr6-,  prrf.  [Or.  niU-rat=little,  small.  1 
1.  A  prefix  denoting  smalluess  or  littleness. 
• 


i.  /\  [jii'ii*.  iit-inniiiK  >iimnuiiss  nr  iiiueni'Ms.  ,-.        . 

a.  Among  ..l.H-triciaus  and  on  the  C.  (i.  S.  system,    7  lle  <l'1s«'Pt'on  of  man  as  a  microcosm 


.ml      '0g.~ 


[English  m  if  rograph;  •]/.] 


-. 
division  by  a  million. 

mlcro-lepldoptera.  «.  pi.  A  division  of  the 
Lepidoptera  with  regard  to  size  ;  it  is  of  little  or  no 
scientific  value. 


.     _  _        .    ,  _r   , 

description  of  things  too  minute  to  be  seen 


A.  An  adj.:  Serving  to  increase  small  or  indis- 
tinct sounds;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  microcoustic. 
ml    cr&be,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  mifcro«=small,  and    t**J 

i/«i  =  life.  |  B.  Aitubtl.:  An  aural  instrument  for  collecting 

Riot. :  A  term  proposed  by  Sedillot,  in  1878,  for    sounds  for  the  partially  deaf ;  an  auricle  or  speak- 
any  minute  organism,  vegetable  or  animal.    Mi-    ing-trumpet, 
crobes,  collectively,  are  equivalent  to  the  Micro- 
zymeo  (q.  v.)  of  Bechamp. 

"  We  thai)  make  useof  the  term  M/rroo?  a*  the  general 


ml-ort-cflli'-ttc.  -..  A  <..   [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.    witl'out  *h« '**  »'«»«  mtcroscope. 
(ii)cowiific.J  _HlI-Cro-hI  -er  ax^n.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Greek 


,     . 

hiertix=a.  hawk,  a  falcon/1 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  F^lconida?.  sub-family  Fal- 


designation  of  all  the  minute  organized  being*  which  are 
found  on  the  borderland  between  animal*  and  plant*." — 
E.  /..  Troufgtart:  Mfcrobf*,  Frrmtntt,  and  Manilla,  i>  " 


ml    cr6  crltb,  ».    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  rrith 
(q.  V.I.I 

Chem.:  The  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

ml  cr&  erf  s  tal  line,  «.     [Pref. 
Eng.  cry»tallinr. 


conina?.    It  contains  the  Falconets.   [FALCONET.  J 

ml  -Crfhm,  ».  [Pref.  inirr-,  and  Eng.,  Ac.,  ohm 
(q.v.).J 

Klectricity:  The  millionth  part  of  an  ohm. 

ml-cr5l  -»-bIs,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Or.  Jofri«= 
a  pair  of  pincers.  I 

I'alceont.:  A  carboniferous  genux  of  Arachnida; 
it  is  believed  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
,  and  1'soudoscorpionidiB  (q.  v.). 

ml  cr6  Iffi   na,  a.     [Pref.  micro-,  and  Or.  Ifnos 


ml  cr6  cich  -rfs,  *.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Latin 
?achryg  =  parched  barley :  a  catkin.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pinacev,  tribe  Abieteie.  [  Hcox- 
PINK.] 

ml  cr6  5*  phil  Ic,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
ftpkaltc.] 


and  lie rma  (genitTrfcrrmifoii'^the  skin,  j 

Pathol.:  Of,  belonging  to,  orconsisting  of  minute 
portions  of  skin. 

mi  cro  dls    cus.  ».    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  rtiskos 
=  a  disc. ' 


'i.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzeap. 

ml  cro-lea  teg,  «.  |  Pref.  micro-,  and  Or.  K»te»= 
a  pirate,  a  buccaneer;  (r«f«ti»=to  be  a  robber  or 
pirate.] 

Paltxont.:  A  genus  founded  on  the  remains  of 
Microlfites  antiquu*,  tho  earliest  known  mammal. 


il  prft  ohJr  Xn    tJir  i  ml  ~Cr6  d6n,  *ub*t.    [Pref.  niici--,  and  Or.  odoiw  decide  whether  Microlestes  was  placental  or  mar- 

mi  -op    t«r-»,  ».  t,l.    [Pref.  mirro-,  and  (genit.  ,«(<.»/,»;  =  a  tooth.)  snpial.    Most  probably  it  was  marsupial  ;  and  it 

n-'iK..  *CM  cnin>ptera,\  Paltrunt.:  A  genus  of  fossil  teeth,  believed  to  be-  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  recent  Australian 

i        vA  "am,°  proposed  by  Dobson  for  a  sub-  long  to    Pycnodout  fishes.    Prof.  Morris    in  1854  Banded  Ant-eator.    IMACROPCs,  MYBMECOBICS.] 

Ot.r«?otr»  'nom  T;C.    ?Prlf.  micro-,  and  '  '"""  *  ^  """ 

Eng:  cAroiiomefer  (q.  v.).]    A  micronometer  (q.  v.). 


ml  cr6  d5n  -t?.,  «.    [MiCKODOx.] 


'«- 
M  in.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  exceedingly  small 


shows  a  peculiar  reticulated  structure,  due  to  the 
regular  Intel-growth  of  twin  lamella?;  it  incloses 
irregular  bands  of  albite.  Composition:  Silica, 
MW:  alumina,  19-70:  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (r74; 
IMJtash,  15-80;  soda.  0'48;  loss  on  ignition,  (r3S= 
1111-17;  repreHente<l  by  the  formula.  KrfAIgjSiaOu. 
A  largo  part  of  felspar,  hitherto  regarded  as  orth.l- 
clase,  is  included  in  this  species,  as  also  much  of 
tho  amazoiKtonafiiiil  die  ic-rlite  (q.  v.) 


microfelsltlc-basls,  .<. 

I'l-lntl.:  An   alternative  name   given    by    Rosen- 
bnsoh  to  microfelsite  (q.  T, * 
microfelsitlc-matter,  > 


g  the  material  or  which  they  _ 
ueasure  compose<l  all  but  crystalline, 
ml  cr6  llth    Ic,  n.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  litMc.} 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Composed  of  small  stones. 

2.  Anthrop.:  A  term  BE    " 
of  funeral  monuments. 


pplied  to  a  particular  style 
in  which  extremely  small 

*•«.,„,/:  Matter  consisting  of  microfelsite  (q.  v.).    feS^bJ^'K^p^SSxSefS 
ml  crp  gas    ter,  «.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  (ir.  gutter    construction,  not  by  the  exhibition  of  mere  force. 
=  the  belly. 

t-'.ntnlil.:    \ 


kongcM  = 

ml    cr8  c5am,  ».    [Fr.  micrncotme,  from  Latin 
microcofmoi,  from  Gr.  mikroko*m<* 
from  mifcro«=small,  and  kotmot 


,  «.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 


= a  part.] 
Wof. .-  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melissew.  Uirrn- 


rtfflMmf       fnml       I     lltin  I  ,  \     I       ™.l*"*  '  .  '  '     «»••*•      ^"»I5.  **t*»«.     n  m:tlu^  \ft    U«lrl(ll1-s,   Illln-    ^1,-|  l^s,^»-.     JBICrtf 

n    geology  (q  v.).l     rhat  department  of  the  science  of    w,  ria  c,,,,it,-ll,,,  a  small  plant  growing  in  the  Neel- 
™a^Torld  J-'^'l^y^vhose  facts  are  ascertained  by  the  use  of    gherry  Hills,  the  Western  (ihauts,  Ac.,Tias  the  prop- 


ttte,    fit,    «re,     »mldnt, 
or.     wbre.     wpll,     \r8rk, 


what,     fill,     father;     w«,    -wit.    hifre.     camel,    h«r,    there;    pine,    pl 
whd,     Bon;     mute,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,     sir, 
a,     oe      e; 


marine;    g6,     pot, 
ey  =  i.      qu  =  Inr. 


micrometer 

mi  crom  e  t8r,  sulat.  fl'ref.  micro-,  and  Eug. 
>u<  {••!•.  |  An  instrument  used  with  a  telescope  or 
microscope  to  measufce  small  distances,  or  the  ap- 
parent diameters  of  objects  wiiich  subtend  very 
small  auglfs.  Micrometers  are  variously  con- 
striictiMl.  The  field  of  the  telescope  may  be  pro- 
vided with  a  graduated  scale,  or  a  metallic  ring,  or 
a  diaphragm  having  parallel  and  intersecting  spi- 
der-linen or  tine  wires.  The  micrometer  with  a 
graduated  scale  is  used  for  measuring  distances  by 
direct  comparison. 

1[  See  also  Ihmble-image  micrometer,  double-re- 
fract itm  micrometer,  linear-micrometer,  pottitifm- 
inir,-t>fiti-ti-r,  ring  -  micrometer,  scale  -  micrometer. 

IFI1.AR.J 

micrometer-balance,  a.  A  balance  for  ascet- 
tuining  minute  differences  in  weight. 

micrometer-microscope,  a.  An  instrument  used 
for  reading  and  subdividing  the  divisions  of  large 
astronomical  and  geodetical  instruments. 

micrometer-screw,  /ntbst.  A  screw  attached  to 
optical  and  mathematical  instruments  as  a  means 
for  exact  measurement  of  very  small  angles.  The 
great  .space  through  which  the  lever  of  the  screw 
passes,  in  comparison  with  the  longitudinal  motion 
tine  to  the  pitch,  affords  the  means  for  a  positive 
motion  which  is  imperceptible  on  the  object  moved, 
though  appreciable  in  its  results.  If  the  thread  of 
a  micrometer-screw  in  an  instrument  has  50  threads 
to  an  inch,  and  carries  a  pointer  which  traverses  a 
graduated  circle  divided  into  20  equal  parts,  the 
revolution  of  the  micrometer-screw  for  a  distance 
equal  to  inn'  of  the  divisions  will  move  the  object  to 
which  the  screw  is  attached  i.,,1,,-,  of  an  inch  ;  that 
is,  20  X  SO=1,OIIO. 

ml  cr6-m8t  -rlc,  ml  cr6  m5t  rlc-al,  a.  [Eng. 
Mtlcromerer ,'  -ic,  -ico/.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  tjie 
micrometer;  as,  micrometric  measurements. 

ml  Cr6-m8t  -rlC-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  micrometric- 
til ;  -///.]  By  means  of  a  micrometer. 

ml  crfim  -S-try1,  a.  [Eng.  micrometer;  -y.]  The 
act  or  art  of  measuring  minute  objects  or  distances 
by  means  of  a  micrometer. 

mr-crA-mjta,  subst.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  mj/a 
=  a  mouse.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Muridre,  constructed  to  con- 
tain the  Harvest  Mouse  (q.  v.). 

mlc  -r8n,  subst.  [(jr.  mifcro»=small.l  A  unit  of 
lni«ili.  It  is  one-millionth  of  a  meter  or  four  one- 
hundred-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

ml-cr6-nl  -SUB,  «.  I  Pref.  micro-,  and  Lat.  .Vtmia; 
Gr.  JViao»=a  king  of  Megara,  fabled  to  have  been 
charged  into  a  sparrow-hawk.  (Ovid:  Met.  viii.  8, 
sqq.)  j 

in  nith.:  A  genus  of  Falconida>,  suVj-family  Accipi- 
trim*  (q.  v.).]  Micronitua  baditw  is  the  Shikra, 
found  in  India,  where  it  is  trained  for  purposes  of 
falconry. 

mi  cr6  nftm  -8  t8r,  *.  [A  contraction  of  micro- 
ehronometer  (q.  v.).]  A  species  of  watch  intended 
tor  measuring  short  intervals  of  time,  as  the  flight 
of  a  projectile,  &c.  After  being  wound  up  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  is  sot  in  motion  by  pressing  a 
spring  with  the  linger,  upon  withdrawing  which  it 
is  instantaneously  stopped, 

mi  cr6  pan  t6  graph,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng. pantograph  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  invented 
in  l.sr>2  bv  Mr.  reters,  an  Knglish  banker  and  micros- 
copist,  for  minute  writing.  By  means  of  it  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  containing  223  letters  (amen  being 
omitted),  has  been  written  on  glass  within  the 
space  of  srjjouo  of  a  square  inch. 

ml  crSph  6  11s,  s.  [Pref. -micro-,  and  Gr.  pholii 
=  a  horny  scale.] 

I'lilieimt.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  family 
Brachyopina.  It  was  founded  by  Huxley  on  re- 
inuins  from  the  Karoo-bed  at  the  foot  of  Rhenoster- 
berg,  South  Africa.  Ho  called  the  single  species 
Micropholin  stoirii,  after  its  discoverer.  (Quar. 
.linn:  Gral.  Xoc.,  xv.  642-49.) 

ml  cr6  phone,  a.  [Gr.  mifcro«= small,  and  phone 
=  sound;  trench  mirrop/ione.J  An  instrument  for 
increasing  t  In1  intensity  of  low  sounds  by  communi- 
cating their  vibrations  to  a  more  sonorous  body 
which  emits  a  more  audible  sound,  tt  is  variously 
constructed,  the  most  usual  method  being  with  a 
picco  of  charcoal  held  loosely  between  two  other 
pieces  iu  such  a  manner  that  it  is  affected  by  the 
slightest  vibrations  conveyed  to  it  by  the  air  or  any 
other  medium.  The  two  external  pieces  are  placed 
in  connection  with  a  telephone,  and,  when  the  ear 
is  placed  at  the  ear-piece  of  the  telephone,  the 
slightest  sound  on  the  wooden  support  of  the  micro 
phone  is  so  maguified  that  even  the  tread  of  a  fly 
appears  as  loud  as  the  tramp  of  ahorse.  [TELE- 
PHONE.] 

ml-cr6  phon  Ics.s.  [MICROPHONE.]  Thescience 
or  art  of  augmenting  weak  or  small  sounds. 

ml-cr5ph  6  nous,  a.  [Eng.  microphon(e) :  -out.] 
Having  the  property  or  power  of  augmenting  weak 
>oumls;  microcoustic. 
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•ml  crdph  6  njf,  a.  (  MICROPHONE.]  Weakness 
of  voice. 

ml  cr6  phft  t5g  -rft-phy.  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eug.  photuyraphy  (q.  v.).J  A  photographic  process 
by  which  an  object  is  reduced  in  size,  while  its 
exact  form  is  retained.  By  means  of  this  instru- 
ment letters  can  be  reduced  to  a  minute  space,  and 
afterward  either  enlarged  by  photography  or  read 
with  a  microscope.  Practical  use  of  the  process 
was  made  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870,  in  order 
to  communicate  with  those  inside  that  city  by 
means  of  messages  conveyed  by  carrier-pigeons,  the 
transcript  being  taken  on  paper  of  extreme  thin- 
ness, so  that  the  pigeons  were  able  to  carry  a  con- 
siderable number  of  messages. 

ml  cropli  thai   ml  a,   mi  cr6ph   thai  mf,  ». 
[Pref.  mt'cr(o)-,  and  Eng  .  ophthalmia,  *ophthalmy.] 
Pathol.:  A  morbid  smalluess  of  the  eye. 

mI-cr6-phyT-llte,  a.  [Gr.  mifcro»=little,  and 
p/iy//on  =  a  leaf;  Ger.  mikrophyllit.] 

Min.  :  One  of  two  indeterminable  minerals  in- 
closed in  labradorite.  [MlCROPLAKITE.]  It  occurs 
iu  crystalline  scales  from  •(>.">  to  '1  mm.  in  length. 

ml  criph  -f  1  lous,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,'  fir.  phyllon 
=a  leaf,  and  Eng.  adj.  sun.  -oua.  ] 
Bot.  :  Having  small  leaves. 

ml  -cr6-J>hyte,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  phyton 
=a  plant.]  A  microscopic  plant,  especially  one 
parasitic  in  its  habits. 

mi  cro  plak  ite,  i.  [Gr.  mifcroa  =  little;  plajc 
(genit.  /'/a/."*  i  Mat,  and  suff.  -ite  (.Win.).] 

M  in.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  minute  rectan- 
gular tables,  inclosed  in  labradorite  (q.  v.).  Color 
by  transmitted  light  grayish-yellow  to  brownish,  by 
reflected  light  reddish-green  to  green  and  blue. 


The  nature  of  these  tables  is  yet  uncertain,  but 
most  of  their  characters  resemble  those  of  magnet- 
ite (q.  v.). 

ml-cr6-p6  -g8n,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Or.  pogiin 
=  the  board.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Sciienidie  (q.  v.),  closely  allied 
to  Pogonias,  but  with  conical  pharyngeal  teeth. 
Two  specie_s  are  known,  from  the  western  parts  of 
the  Atlantic. 

ml  cr5p  -t8r  US,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.pteron 
=a  wing.) 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Anatids?.  Micropterus  bra- 
chypterua  is  the  Steamer-duck  or  Race-horse.  Found 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  &c. 

ml-cr8p  ter-Ji  I-dae,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  microp- 
teryf,semt.microptery<j(in);  Lat.fem.pl.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.  I 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Tineina.  The 
head  is  rough  ;  the  antenna"  shorter  than  the  ante- 
rior wings,  these  and  the  hinder  ones  somewhat 
transparent.  Larvae  without  feet,  mining  so  as  to 
produce  blotches  in  leaves.  Only  one  genus,  Mi- 
cropteryx  (q.  v.). 

ml-cr8p  -tSr-yX  a.  [Greek  mikropteryje  =  with 
small  wings  :  prof,  micro-,  and  Gr.  pteryx  —  a  wing, 
afinj 

1.  Entom.:  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Micropterygidte. 

2.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Carangidie  (Horse-Mack- 
erel).    The  body  much  compressed  ;   no  detached 
nnlets.    Small  teeth  on  vomer  and  palatine  bones. 
Micropteryx  chrysurus  is  a  semi-pelagic  fish,  very 
common  in  the  tropical  Atlantic,  less   so   iu  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

mi  cro  pus,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  pon«=a 
foot.] 

1.  fchthu.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians.  family 
Scorpieniuae.  They  are  exceedingly  small,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Two  species  are  known, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Pacific. 

*2.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Brachypodinee,  short- 
footed  Thrushes,  founded  by  Swainson. 

ml  -crft-pyie,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  py/e=an 
opening.] 

1.  Animal  Phyaiol.  :  (See  extract.) 

"In  the  Osseous  Fishes  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Ran- 
som that  the  spermatozoa  pass  through  a  minute  opening 
in  the  external  membrane  of  the  ova,  termed  the  micro- 
pytf.  A  similar  opening  has  been  observed  by  Miiller 
and  others  in  insects,  acephalous  mollusks,and  in  several 
echinodermata;  and  Us  use,  as  Dr.  Allen  ThompHon  has 
suggested,  is  probably  to  facilitate  the  fecundation  of 
ova  possessed  of  very  thick  external  coverings.  A  inn-r<>- 
Pltle  has  not  been  seen  in  any  of  the  mammalia."  —  Car- 
penter: 7/nman  Physiul.,  p.  H86. 

2.  Vegetable  Physiol.:  The  foramen  in  a  ripe  seed. 
Itis  formed  by  the  united  exostome  andendostome. 
It  is  always  opposite  the  embryo.    The  position  of 
the  latter  can  therefore  be  determined  by  the  in- 
spection of  the  micropyle. 

ml-cr6-rhe  6  met  rl-cal,  adj.  [Pref.  micro-; 
Eng.  rheometric,  and  suff  .  -a/.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
method  of  determining  the  nature  of  bodies  in  solu- 
tion, when  flowing  through  small  orcapillary  tubes. 


microscopic 

mi  cro  sau  r!-»,  i.pl.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Greek 
MI  in-"*  a  lizard.) 

Palceont.:  A  group  of  Labyrinthodonts,  founded 
by  Dawson.  Thoracic  plates  unknown  :  ossification 
of  limb  bones  incomplete.  Dentine  nearly  or  entirely 
non-plicate;  pulp-cavity  large.  Three  genera: 
Dendrerpeton  Hylonomus,  Hylerpeton. 

ml-cr&  schorl  Ite  (o  as  e),«.  (Pref.  micro-= 
little;  Ger.  tchOrl  =  schorl  (q.  v.),  and  guff,  -ite 
(J/m.).J 

\l!n. :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  crystallite  ob- 
served in  the  kaolinite  of  Thuringia,  and  which  u 
probably  tourmaline. 

mi  cr6  scope,  a.  [Gr.  mifcroa=small,and  tkopto 
=  to  see,  to  observe;  Fr.  microtcope;  Ital.  &  op. 
microscopo.] 

Optics:  An  optical  instrument  by  which  objects 
are  so  magnified  that  details  invisible  or  indistinct 
to  the  naked  eye  are  clearly  seen.  In  a  simple 
microscope  the  magnifying  power  is  interposed 
directly  between  the  eye  and  the  object,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  magnifying  glass;  and  though  the  power 
may  consist  of  several  lenses,  they  combine  as  one; 
a  triple  set  of  which  either  lens  can  be  used  singly, 
or  any  two,  or  all  in  combination,  is  usual.  In  a 
compound  microscope,  an  aerial  magnified  image 
of  the  object  is  projected  by  one  lens  in  the  manner 
of  a  magic  lantern,  and  this  image  is  looked  at  and 
further  magnified  by  a  second  power  as  in  the 
simple  •  microscope.  The  first  lens  is  called  the 
object-glass  (q.  ».),  or  objective;  the  second  the 
ocular  or  eye-piece.  The  most  important  by  far  is 
the  object-glass.  The  shorter  its  focus  the  larger  is 
the  image  produced.  Of  late  years  glasses  have 
been  produced  of  extraordinary  power.  The  highest 
power  yet  made  w  of  A  inch  focus ;  this  tiny  object 
consists  of  many  lenses  so  combined  as  to  give  good 
definition,  and  under  such  a  power  the  small  cir- 
cular section  across  a  human  hair  would  occupy 
many  times  the  field  of  view.  The  eye-pieces  are 
also  made  of  various  powers.  The  instrument  fur- 
ther requires  a  stage  on  which  the  objects  can  be 
placed  and  held ;  underneath  which  must  be  a  mir- 
ror for  directing  the  light  to  the  object  when  viewed 
transparently.  In  using  high  powers,  fine  mechan- 
ical movements  are  employed  to  adjust  the  object; 
and  the  best  instruments  have  underneath  a  finely- 
adjustable  sub-stage,  for  the  use  of  various  illumi- 
nating apparatus.  An  instrument  which  presents  an 
image  to  only  one  eye  is  called  a  monocular  micro- 
scope; but  there  are  several  methods  of  dividing 
by  prisms  the  pencil  of  rays  from  the  objective  into 
two  seta,  which  diverge  to  eye-pieces  so  placed, 
that  both  eyes  can  be  used:  such  an  instrument  is 
called  a  binocular  microscope.  In  all  the  usual 
forms  of  microscope,,  the  image  of  the  object  ap- 
pears inverted,  and  for  most  objects  this  is  of  no 
consequence.  For  dissecting  under  high  powers 
this  is,  however,  inconvenient;  and  for  such  and 
other  purposes  instruments  are  constructed  which, 
by  prisms  or  lenses,  re-invert  or  right  the  object, 
which  thus  appears  in  its  true  position :  such  are 
called  erecting  microscopes.  In  the  solar  micro- 
scope a  lens  condenses  the  sun's  rays  upon  an 
object,  which  is  thus  so  intensely  illuminated  that 
the  objective  can  project  a  greatly  enlarged  image 
upon  a  white  screen.  In  the  electric  microscope 
the  rays  from  the  electric  light  are  similarly  used, 
and  in  this  way  microscopic  photographs  of  long 
messages,  on  tiny  slips  of  collodion,  were  enlarged 
and  transcribed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870. 
The  oxy-hydrogen  microscope  similarly  employs 
the  light  from  lime  made  incandescent  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame.  This  is  a  far  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  light  than  the  former,  but  of  much  less 
power;  very  lately,  however,  this  form  of  micro- 
scope has  been  so  greatly  improved  that  magnifica- 
tions of  1,200  to  2,000  diameters  can  be  obtained 
with  it. 

"To  the  performance  of  every  muscular  motion,  in 
greater  animal*  at  least,  there  are  not  fewer  distinct 
parts  concerned  than  many  millions  of  millions  and 
these  visible  through  a  miercwcop*." — Ruy  On  the  i>«o- 
f  ion,  pt.  1. 

mi'-cr6-8c6pe,  v.  t.  [MICROSCOPE,  a.]  To  exam- 
ine with  a  microscope. 

ml-cr6-8c6  -pl-il,  a.  '[Eng.  micro»cop(e);  -iaJ.] 
Microscopical,  minute;  very  close. 

"It  is  a  vulgar  remark  that  the  works  of  art  do  not  bear 
a  nice  micrvscopial  inspection." — Berkeley:  siris,  $  283. 

ml-cr6-sc8p  -Ic,  *ml-cr6-sc5p'-lck,  ml-cr4- 
scpp -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  microacop(e); -«'c, -icaf;  Fr. 
microscopique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  microscopico.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  microscope ;  made  or  de- 
termined by  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

"So  far  as  microscopic  analysts  woulil  enable  us  to 
decide  this  question." — Todd  tt  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
ii.  301. 

*2.  Using  a  microscope;  assisted  by  a  microscope. 

*3.  Resembling  a  microscope  in  the  power  of  see- 
ing minute  objects. 

"  Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ?" 

Pope:  Essay  on  Stan,  1.  193. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     J<Jwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -»lon,      -?ioa  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel.     del. 
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ml  cr6  there,  ».  |M»  RUTIIEHICM.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genii  s  M  ic  rot  her  i  tun  <q.  v.  >. 

*'The  affinity  of  the  miTnthftft  to  the  chevrotains  is, 
nevertheless,  very  clone."— Owen;  l'<iln',nt  ,  |>.  :iT.'. 

ml  cri-ther  I  ftm,  ».  [Pref.  micro-,  and  (ireek 
tin  rim  a  wild  animal.] 

J'alifont.:  \  genus  of  artiodactyle  Lngulata, 
from  tho  Miocene  Tertiary  of  Euro|>e.  Entire. 
crania,  from  the  lacustrine  calcareous  marls  of 
Puy-de-pilmc.  sliow  that  it  differed  from  tin-  Tra- 
gulidee  in  possessing  a  complete  series  of  incisors. 

mi  cr&  tome,  «.  [<ir.  miA-r<w=small,  and  fo»ic  = 
a  cutting:  /n»nii=tn  cut.]  A  knife  for  making  thin 
sections  for  microscopic  examination  ;  a  pair  of 
parallel  knives  in  a  single  haft.  [PARALLEL- 

KS1FK.] 

mi-cro-ver-mlc  -u-llte,  «.    [Pref.  mic/-<>-,  and 

Hug.,  Ac..  !•>  riiin-iiliti  :  (Jer.  MiAToceriuici//'/.] 

Min.:  A  vermiform  mineral  observed  in  the  kao- 
linitnof  Thuringia,  and  believed  to  belong  to  tho 
Vermiculites  (q.  v.). 

ml  -cr6-v5lt,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  volt.]  A 
millionth  part  of  a  volt  (q.  v.J. 

mi  cr6  z6  -  a,,  «.  pi.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  zOa, 
pi.  of  ZHOU  =an  animal. 1 
ZoOl.:  The  same  as  IIiCROZOABIA  (q.  v.). 

tml  cr&-z6-ar  -I-»,  ».  ;>'.  [Pref.  micro-;  Greek 
zoa,  pi.  of  zoon  =  an  animal,  and  Lat.  neut.pl.  adj. 
suff.  -aria;  Fr.  microzooirt-*.  | 

ZoOl. :  A  name  proposed  for  a  group  including  the 
Rotifera  and  ttie  Infusoria. 

nil    cr6  zymes,  e.  pi.  [Pref.micro-,and<Jr.2^mc 

Human  rf-  Com;).  Phytiol. :  The  smallest  and  least 
organized  of  living  beings.  They  may  be  either 
globular,  rod-shaped,  egg-shaped,  or  filamentous; 
but  tho  most  common  form  is  that  of  jointed  rods 
moving  with  rapidity,  in  size  about  51Ain  of  an  inch. 
Many  physiologists  at  home  and  abroad  contend 
that  infectious  diseases  depend  on  the  presence  of 
these  organisms  in  the  blood.  They  have  been 
found  in  variolous  blood,  human  and  ovine,  in 
human  blood  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Koch,  in  cholera  ;  and  in  the  blood 
of  sheep  and  cattle  which  have  died  of  splenic 
apoplexy.  Called  also  Bacteria  and  Vibriones. 
[GERM-THEORY.] 

"Experiments  have  proved  that  two  of  the  most  de- 
structive of  epizootic  ditieuaett,  aheep-pox  and  glanders, 
are  altto  dependent  for  their  existence  and  their  propaga- 
tion upon  extremely  small  living  solid  particles,  to  which 
the  title  of  mtcnizynif*  is  applied." — Huxley:  Critique* 
aiul  A<l*trr»,s  (W78).  l>.  242. 

tml  cry"  phan  -tei,  sntitt.  [Pref.  tnicr-,  and  Gr. 
hiiphtiim~>=\u  weave.] 

Entum.:  The  same  as  WALCKENAERA  (q.  v.). 

mlc-tv-rl  -tlpn,  8.  [Lat.  mirfurio=to  desire  to 
make  water,  desid.  from  tniciuti,  pa.  par.  of  mingo— 
to  make  water.] 

Affd. :  The  desire  of  making  water ;  a  morbid  fre- 
quency in  the  passageof  urine. 

mid,  "midde,  <i,&8.  [A.  S.  niitl,  midd:  cogn. 
with  Diit.  unit-  (used  in  oompoutioD  as  mid-day— 
mid-day) ;  Icel.  midhr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  mid-  (in  compo- 
sition);  Goth,  midia;  O.  II.  Gor.  milti;  Lat. 
ini-iiiim;  Or.  mcsos;  Sausc.  mat/hj/«=middle.) 

A.  At  adj.:  Middle;  situated  between  extremes; 
intervening. 

*B.  As  tubft. :  The  middle,  the  midst. 

"About  the  mid  of  night." — Shake*?. .-   Richard  III.,  v.8. 

If  Mid  is  largely  used  in  composition  to  indicate 
position,  point  of  time.  Ac.,  between  extremes;  as, 
mid-ftge,  mid-air,  mid-cureer,  mi<l-cttmiiirl,  mid- 
earth,  mid-furrow,  mid-harvest,  mid-ocean,  mid- 
period,  mid-space,  &c. 

mid-couples,  n.  pi. 

Scott  Laic:  The  writings  by  which  an  heir, 
assignee, oradjudger,  isconnected  with  a  precept  of 
sa-ino  grantetlin  fav<»rof  his  pn-decessororauthor. 
which,  when  such  heir,  A.C.,  takes  infeftment  in 
virtue  of  such  rtrocept,  must  be  deduced  iu  the  in- 
strument of  sasino. 

mid-course,  «. 

1.  The  middle  of  tho  course,  way.  or  progress. 

2.  A  middle  course  or  mode  of  procedure, 
mid-day,  *myd-dai,  <>.  A- «. 

A.  .\.-'iilj.:  Pertaining  to  noon;   meridional;  at 
noon. 

"His  hour  of  mitt-tltiy  rest  is  nearly  over." 

Byron.  Cain,  111.  1. 

B.  Atmbtt.:  The  middle  of  tho  day  ;  noon. 

"As  if  God,  with  the  broad  eye  of  mid-day, 
Clearer  looked  in  at  the  win<l. 

Lutmftllote.  t'tiil'lrcn  <,f  the  Lord' ft  Supper. 

Mni-iliii/  /linn',-: 

Itnl.:  An  Australian  popular  uamo  for  M- 
brj'anthemnm. 


microscopic-animals 

4.  Very  small  or  minute,  so  as  to  bo  visible  only 
with  a  micro.-coj.e. 

"Surh  mttl ;"••  proof  of  skill  and  power. 

As.  hid  from  ages  past.  God  now  displays." 

H,  637. 

f>.   Exr lingly  small  or  minute. 

6.  Veij  do- -minute;  a.-,  a  •WcrOMOJUOaJ  inves- 
tigation. 

microscopic-animals, .«.  pi. 

Zirtl.:  \  nami-  sometime*  given  to  the  Infusoria. 
because, although  some  of  them  arc  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  the  majority  require  a  lens  or  a  com- 
pound microscope  for  their  detection  and  examina- 
tion. 

micro  SCftp  1C  al  1?,  mlr.  I  Km;.  mlcriuti-iip- 
ii-nl .  -ly.\  By  means  of  a  microscope;  with  minute 
investigation  ;  in  very  minute  size  or  degree. 

mi  cros  c&  plst,  ».  |Eng.  microscop(e);  -i«(.] 
One  skilled  or  versed  in  microscopy. 

ml  cr6  SCO  pi  um,  svbst.  |  A  Latinized  form  of 
Eug.  microscope  (q.  v.).l 

Aitron.:  One  of  [Lacaille's  twenty-sevei  sonthoni 
roiiM,  -Hat  ions.  It  i-  situated  above  Grus  and  Indus, 
at  tin-  junction  of  <  'apricornus  and  Sagittarius. 

ml  cr6s  -c6-p?,«.  [Bnc.  miero«oqp(e) ; -y.]  The 
act  or  art  of  using  a  microscope;  investigation 
with  a  mien. 

ml-cr6s'-§r-l8,  «.  [  Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  wri«= 
a  kind  of  endive,  succory.] 

lint.:  A  genus  of  Composite*,  tribe  Cichoracea?. 
Tho  Ill-shy  fibers  of  the  rinits  of  Micro»eri»fur»teri 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Port  Philip  in  Australia. 

ml  cr6-som  mite,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  sommife.] 

Mi n. :  A  mineral  found  in  the  bombs  ejected  from 
Vesuvius,  and  in  leucitic  lava,  where  it  has  been 
formed  by  sublimation.  Crystals,  hexagonal  and 
exceedingly  minute, with  vertical  striations.  Hani- 
ness,  6;  specific  gravity.  2'6U;  colorless  and  trans- 
parent. Composition:  Silica,  33*0:  alumina,  iI9'(l; 
lime,  11'2;  potash, 1T5;  soda,  8'7:  chlorine,  Sfl ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  r~  =  104'2.  Sear  sodalite  in  composi- 
tion. 

ml  cr6  spic  -tr&-sc6pe,  g.  [Eng.  micro(«cope>>, 
and  s/tri-t rum •"/»•  (q.  v.).]  A  spectroscope  placed  in 
connection  with  a  microscope,  in  order  that  ttie 
absorption  lines  may  be  tho  more  accurately  meas- 
ured. Tho  eye-piece  contains  prisms  so  placed  as 
to  enable  the  reflected  ray  to  pass  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  eye. 

ml  cri-spo-ran  -fcl  a,  «.  pi.  [Prof,  micro-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.,&c.,*poru»9ia  (q.  v.).] 

Hot. :  Small  seed-vessels  in  the  Marsileacea-  and 
Salviuiacoa?,  containing  microstores. 

ml  cr6  spore,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  spore 
(q.  v.).J 

Sot. :  The  smaller  of  two  kinds  of  spores  found  in 
tho  MarsileaccK)  and  Salviniace*?. 

mi  cr6  spbr  -8n,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  »pora 
or  »poron=a  seed.  J 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Fungals.  Microeporon  menta- 
grophytes  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  Trichn- 
phyton  tonsurans;  it  exists  as  a  whitish  powder  at 
the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the  beard  in  a  skin  disease, 
Tinea  si/cosis.  M.  furfur  produces  T.  versicolor  on 
the  body,  and  M.  audouini  the  baldness  on  the  head 
arising  from  7".  decalvans. 

ml  cr6s  then  a.  >.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
*fA«noii=strength.] 

Zool.:  The  third  order  of  mammals  in  the  ar- 
rangeinent  of  J.  D.  Dana.  | . \li-.i.. \STIIKXA.  J 

mi   cr6s  thenes,  «./</.    |  MICROSTHENA.] 

ZoOl.:  The  English  rendering  of  Microsthena 
(q.  T.). 

"Among  the  mlrrwthene*  the  rise  In  rank  on  this  prin- 
cipleis  no  less  apparent." — Amtr.  Journ.  Sctrncr,  Jan., 
iwtl.  p.  71. 

ml  cros  then  1C,  <i.  [Eng.  microor/ien^n^;  -ic.  | 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  tho 
Microsthena  (q. v.). 

"A  general  structural  characteristic  may  yet  be  de- 
tected correspondlugto  these  .  .  .  mfcruafheii/cquali- 

U*S."—  J.    l>.    ItllHH      nil   C<l'tt'lliZlltilln.   p.  9. 

ml  cro  sty  lar,  a.  [Prof,  micro-,  and  English 
«ii/lm-  (i|.  v.i.  | 

Arch.:  Having  a  small  Style  or  column:  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  a  style  of  architecture  in  which 
there  is  a  separate  -mall  order  to  each  Moor. 

ml  cr6s  -f  ftps,  *.  |  Pref.  micro-;  Gr.  mix  -a  pig, 
anil  "/i.s  tin1  face,  thu  countenance.] 

1'iilii-iiHt.:  A  genus  of  Limnolheridi-,  from  tho 
Eocono  of  America. 

ml  cr6  ta  Sim  S-tir,  ».  [Prof,  micro-;  Greek 
fa«i«=stretchini:,  ten-ion,  and  in.  I,,H, 
An  insiriiiiient  invent. -d  bv  Mr.  T.  A.  Kdison,  and 
announced  by  him  in  I^TS.  In  it  houses  the,  prin- 
ciple of  the  carbon  microphone  to  measure  intini- 
terfimal  pres-nre. 

fate,    fit,    fire,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gfi,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     ciib,    cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     89,    « = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


middle 

mid-feather,  «. 

.SVc<im-cn;;iii<-:  A  water-bridge  in  a  sUsaro-boili-r 
furnace  \vhich  occupies  a  middle  position  in  the 
llui-space  or  firebox. 

mid-heaven,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lanrj.  :  The  middle  of  the  sky  or  heaven. 

'  From  nti'l.fi'  «f  t<  already  she 
Hath  witnessed  their  captivity." 

W.,,-ilnii-',rth  -.    H'A  itf  Dot  of  Kylatone,  iv. 

2.  Aetron.:  That  piiint  of  the  ecliptic  which  • 
the  meridian  at  any  given  moment. 

•mid-hour,  «.  The  middle  part  of  the  day  ;  mid- 
day. 

mid-Impediment,  s. 

Scot*  Law:  Au  intermediate  barto  the  completion 
of  a  right. 

•mid-main,  ».    The    middle   of    the    sea  ;  mid- 
ocean  ;  a  point  or  position  far  out  at  sea. 
mid-noon,  «. 

I.  Lit.:  Mid-day,  noon.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  311. 
•2.  Fig.:  The  middle  point,  tho  height. 
"  The  approved  assistant  of  an  arduous  course 
From  his  mltl.novn  of  manhood  to  old  age!" 

Wordmeorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

mld-off,  «.    [  MID-WICKET.] 

mid-oil,  a.    [MID-WICKET.  ] 

*mid-Eky,  adv.    In  the  middle  of  the  sky. 

mid-superior,  «. 

Scots  Law:  One  who  is  superior  to  those  below 
him,  and  vassal  to  those  above  him. 

mid-wicket,  .--. 

Cricket:  A  fielder  who  is  stationed  about  mid- 
way, right  or  left,  between  the  wickets.  Mid-wickft 
off  (commonly  abbreviated  to  mid-off  )  stands  to 
the  right  of  the  wicket-keeper;  mid-wicket  on  (or 
iniil-on  i  to  his  left. 

*mld  (1),  prep.    (A.  S.  mid,  miiiA  ;  Icel.  moili  ; 
Goth,  mirfc;  O.  H.  Ger.  mit,  miti;  Ger.  mi/.J    With. 
"  Jl  id  him  he  hadde  a  strange  axe." 

Hubert  uj  Uluucetter,  17. 

mid  (-),  prep.  [A  contraction  of  amid  (q.  v.).J 
Amid,  amidst. 

mid,  «.    A  contraction  of  midshipman  (q.  T.). 

ml  -da,  >.    [BEAN-FLY.] 

mi  das,  s.  [(jr.  A/irftt4=a  king  of  Phrygia  and 
son  of  Gorgias,  uotod  for  his  wealth,  and  fabled  to 
have  had  ass'  ears.] 

Zoflt.:  Tamarin;  a  genus  of  American  monkeys, 
family  Arctopithecini,  from  Panama,  Peru,  and  the 
Brazils.  Tho  upper  front  teeth  are  close  together, 
and  the  lower,  wnich  are  broad  and  truncated,  pro- 
ject. They  are  restless  and  active  ;  their  method  of 
climbing  is  more  like  that  of  the  squirrels  than 
of  true  monkeys;  the  thumbs  are  not  opposable. 
Chief  species:  Midu*  leonima,  with  a  long  brown 
mane,  and  all  the  appearance  of  a  little  lion  :  if. 
fr-.nl  us.  the  Negro  Tamarin  ;  M.  devillii,  Deville's 
Midas  ;  A/,  araentatum,  said  by  Bates  to  be  the 
rarest  of  the  American  monkeys  ;  and  M.  rosalia, 
the  Silky  Tamarin. 

Midas'  ear,  s.    [AURICULA  MID*:.] 

mid  den,  ».  [A.  S.  middiny:  cogn.  with  Dut. 
mofiiii/if/,  moydynge  —  a  dnnk'-heap,  from  moy  — 
muck;  dyngt  =  u  heap.]  A  dunghill. 

midden-crow,  subst.  A  provincial  name  for  tho 
common  crow. 

midden-hole,  «.   A  gutter  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dunghill.    (Ncorcft.) 
midden-stead.  «.    A  dunghill. 

"Sir  Peter  Pepperbrnnd  .  .  .  would  have  sleeked 
you,  like  a  puddock.  on  his  own  baronial  mitldtn-itead."  — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

•mid  des,  «.   [MIDST.] 

•mid  dest.".  [The  superlative  of  mid,  a.  (q.T.)J 
Midmost. 

"  Yet  the  stout  fitiry  'inongst  the  mitltti-it  crowd, 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view." 

•  /-.  f.  V-,  I.  iv.  18. 

*mld  d«st,  «myd  dest,  «.  [MIDST.J  The  middle, 
tho  midst. 

"C'alidore    .    .    . 
Him  overtook  in  middtet  of  his  race." 

.  :  t.  V..  VI.  iii.  26. 

mid  -dle/mid  del,  *mld  dell,  *myd-del,  »myd 
die,  «.  i  «.    [  A.  8.  miodel,  from  fflM    middle:  cogn. 
with  Dut.  middel=middle  ;  (Jer.  nutt<l    HUM;.    :  M 
II.  (ier.  mi/fi(—  middli-;  Icel.  tin  •[l/i>-i  =  umoiig  ;  Dan. 
M:  Sw.  «icMa 


I.  Situated,  j,  laced,  or    -landing  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes. 

"Thence  up  ho  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life, 
IL.'  111  f  I 
Sat  like 


nce  up  ho  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life, 
.'  111  f  Idle  tree,  the  highest  them  thai  grew, 
like  a  cormorant."  Millua     r   I  .  iv  .  I'.i. 


middle -age 


2.  Forming  a  mean. 

"  That  middle  course  to  Hteer. 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  i.  22. 

.'1.  Intermediate^ intervening. 

*4.  Indifferent,  humble. 

"My  advent'rout*  song. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intend*  to  soar 
Ahoveth'  Aonian  Mount."        .Villon:  I:  L.,  i.  14. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  point  or   part  equally    distant  from    the 
extreinr^. 

"  And  wonne  the    myddel  of  t  hyn    londe    to    Bedeford 
anon."  Robert  of  (lltntc este r,  p.  229. 

2.  The  waist. 

3.  An  intervening  point  or  part  in  space,  or  time, 
or  order;  something  intermediate ;  a  mean. 

"I  ...  with  capacious  mind 
Considered  all  things  visible  in  heaven, 
Or  earth,  or  middle.1'  Milton:  /'.  L.,  it.  603. 

middle-age,  «.  A  a. 

A.  Assubit.:  The  middle  of  life;  mid-age. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Middle 
Ages ;  mediaeval. 

middle-aged,  a.  Having  reached  the  middle 
ago  of  life ;  generally  taken  as  from  thirty-five  to 
(arty-five  years  of  age. 

Middle  Ages,  s.  pi.  A  term  rather  indefinitely 
used  with  reference  to  different  nations.  Hallam 
applies  it  to  the  period  from  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Clovis.A.  D.  486,  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.,  in  A.  D.  1495.  In  England  it  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  interval  betv  eon 
the  Saxon  invasion,  A.  D.  449,  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII..  A.  D.  1485.  Generally  it  maybe  con- 
sidered as  the  period  of  time  connecting  what  are 
called  the  ancient  and  modern  periods  of  history, 
and  extending  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  The 
epithet  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  frequently  applied  to 
the  same  period. 

middle  C,  «. 

Music:  The  note  standing  on  the  first  legor  line 
ikbovo  the  base  stave,  and  the  first  leger  line  below 
the  treble  stave.  [STAVE.] 

middle-class,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  That  class  of  society  which  occupies 
a  middle  position  between  the  working  classes  and 
the  aristocracy.    In  England  it  includes  professional 
men,  merchants,  large  farmers,  smaller  landed  pro- 
prietors, &c. 

U  Its  numbers  are  to  those  of  the  upper  class 
nearly  as  49  t«  1,  and  to  those  of  the  lower  class, 
that  of  so-called  workingmen,  nearly  as  7  to  23,  a 
little  less  than  1  to  3.  Dudley  Baxter  divided  it 
into  three  sections,  their  numbers  standing  to  each 
other  nearly  as  15,  90,  and  130. 

B.  As  adj.:    Of  or    pertaining    to   the  middle- 
classes. 

Middle-flats  examinations :  Examinations  held  by 
one  of  the  English  universities  for  persons  who  are 
not  members.  Certificates  of  efficiency,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  diplomas 
of  Associate  of  Arts  (A.  A.),  are  granted  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates.  The  subjects  range  from 
reading,  writing,  &c.,  to  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  mathemat- 
ics, geology,  and  other  branches  of  science. 

Middle-class  school :  A  school  established  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  middle-classes,  and 
intermediate  between  primary,  or  elementary 
schools,  and  the  great  public  schools.  (Eng.) 

middle-cut  file,  s.  A  file  whose  teeth  have  a 
grade  of  coarseness  between  the  rough  and  bastard. 

middle-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  That  deck  of  a  three-decked  vessel  which 
is  between  the  other  two ;  the  main  deck. 

middle-distance,  8. 

Art:  The  central  portion  of  a  landscape;  also 
called  middle-ground. 

•middle-earth,  *middle-erd,  •middel-ajrd, 
•middle-aerd,  *midden-erd,  subst.  The  earth,  the 
world,  regarded  as  situated  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth. 

middle-ground,  s. 

Art:  The  same  as  MIDDLE-DISTANCE  (q.  v.). 

middle-latitude,  s. 

Xnfiij.:  The  middle  latitude  of  two  points  on  tho 
surface  of  a  sphere  or  spheroid  is  the  half  sum  of 
the  two  latitudes  when  both  are  of  the  same  name, 
or  tho  half  difference  of  the  latitudes  when  both  are 
not  of  tho  same  name.  The  middle  latitude  is 
affected  with  the  name  of  the  greater.  If  we  agree 
to  call  north  latitudes  positive,  and  south  latitudes 
negative,  the  middle  latitude  in  all  cases  is  equal 
to  naif  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  latitudes. 
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Middle-latitude  sailing: 

ffavig. :  Tho  method  of  computing  cases  in  sail- 
ing, by  means  of  the  middle-latitude,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  principles  of  plane  and  parallel 
sailing.  This  method  is  only  approximately  cor- 
rect. The  departure  is  considered  as  tho  meridional 
distance  for  the  middle  latitude  of  tho  place  sailed 
from  and  the  place  sailed  to.  The  results  are  the 
more  accurate  as  the  two  places  are  near  the 
equator. 

middle-man,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  person  who  acts  as  an  agent  or  intermediary 
between  two  parties,  as  between  the  manufacturer 
and  exporter  of  goods,  or  between  a  wholesale  and 
a  rotau  dealer;  specif.,  a  person  who  rents  lands 
from  the  landowner  in  large  tracts,  and  lets  it  out 
in  smaller  portions  at  an  increased  rent ;  or  in  large 
towns  generally,  one  who  takes  house  property  from 
the  landlord,  roletting  it,  often  in  tenements,  at  a 
much  higher  rate. 

*2.  A  man  belonging  to  the  middle-classes ;  a  com- 
moner. 

II.  Mil. :  The  man  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
file  of  soldiers. 

middle-passage,  s.  That  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

*[  The  expression  was  often  used  in  the  days  of 
the  slave  trade  in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  negroes  from  Africa  to  this  country. 

middle-post,  B. 

Carp.:  A  king-post  in  a  truss  (q.  v.). 

middle-quarters,  *.  /./. 

Arch.:  A  name  given  to  the  four  quarters  of  a 
column  divided  by  horizontal  sections,  forming 
angles  of  45"  on  the  plan. 

middle-rail, «. 

Carp.:  The  rail  of  a  door  level  with  tho  hand,  on 
which  tho  lock  is  usually  fixed ;  also  called  the  lock- 
rail. 

middle-sized,  a.    Of  a  middle  or  average  size. 

middle-states,  s.  vl.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  they  being  in  a  mid- 
dle position  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States. 

middle-term. .». 

Logic:  That  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism  with 
whicli  the  two  extremes  of  the  conclusion  are 
separately  compared.  [SYLLOGISM.] 

"A  syllogism  will  contain  three  notions  and  no  more, 
namely,  the  two  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  we 
strive  to  ascertain,  and  the  third  which  we  employ  as  a 
means  of  doing  go.  They  are  called  terms;  and  the  third 
notion,  interposed  between  the  others  in  order  to  rom- 
pare  them,  is  the  middle-term,  whilst  the  other  two  may 
be  called,  from  their  place  in  the  concluding  judgment 
of  the  syllogism,  the  subject  and  predicate." — Thomson: 
Laics  of  Thought,  g98. 

middle-tint,  s. 

Art:  A  mixed  tint  in  which  bright  colors  never 
predominate. 

middle-voice,  s. 

Greek  Qram.:  That  voice  the  function  of  which 
is  to  express  that  tho  subject  does  or  lias  done  some- 
thingto  himself.  It  is  thus  middle,  or  midway  be- 
tween the  active  voice,  in  which  the  subject  does 
something  to  an  object,  and  the  passive,  in  which 
something  is  done  to  the  subject. 

middle-weight,  .-•.  A  boxer  or  wrestler  who 
weighs  more  than  140  Ibs.  and  less  than  160  Ibs.  in 
contradistinction  to  those  who  are  known  as  light- 
weight and  he  ivy-weight. 

middle,  v.  t.    [MIDDLE,  a.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  sot  or  place  in  the  middle. 

2.  To  balance,  to  compromise. 

"Now  to  middle  the  matter  between  both." — RirltartlMm  • 
Clarissa,  i.  192. 

II.  Football:  To  kick  or  drive  (the  ball)  into  the 
middle,  so  that  it  may  be  kicked  through  the  goal. 

mid -die-mist,  a.  [Eng.  middle;  -most.]  Situ- 
ated or  being  in  the  middle,  or  nearest  the  middle 
of  a  number  of  things  which  are  near  the  middle; 
midmost. 

"  The  middlemost  from  the  ground."— Ezekiel  ilii.  6. 

•mid  -dlSr,  »mld-del-er,  s.  [Bug.  middl(e) :  -er.] 
One  who  goes  between  or  in  the  middle ;  a  mediator. 

mid -die  t6n-it6,  «.  [Named  from  the  place 
where  found,  Middletou  Collieries;  suffix  -ite 
U«n.).] 

Min.:  A  native  hydrocarbon,  found  in  small 
rounded  masses  and  layers  between  coal  lamime, 
near  Leeds,  England.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity, 
1'6;  luster,  resinous;  color,  reddish-brown,  deep 
rod  by  transmitted  light.  Composition:  Carbon, 
86"33;  hydrogen,  7'92;  oxygen,  5'7">. 


midmorrow 

mid    dllng,  a.&s.    [Eng.  middl(e);  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  middle  or  medium  rank,  station. 
or  quality;  medium,  mediocre;  not  going  to    an 
extreme;   abont   equally  distant  from  extremes; 
moderate. 

"A  peasant  who  does  his  duty  is  a  nobler  character  than 
a  king  of  even  middling  reputation." — Goldsmith:  :fie 
Bee,  So.  2. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  (Siyig.) :  That  portion  of  a  gun-stock  hotwr.-ii 
the  grasp  and  the  tail-pipe  or  ramrod-thimble. 

2.  (PI.) :  Tho  coarser  part  of  flour ;  the  interme- 
diate product  of  ground  wheat. 

•middling-gossip, ».    A  go-between. 

"  What  do  you  say  unto  a  middling^/ossipt" 

Ben  Jonson:  The  DevlVs  an  Ass. 

mid  dllng- If,  adv.  [Eng.  middling;  -ly.}  la 
a  middling  manner;  indifferently. 

tmld  dllng  ness,  s.  [Bug.  middling;  -new,-.] 
Mediocrity. 

"I  make  it  a  virtue  to  be  content  with  my  middling- 
ness." — (i.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxxv. 

mid  dj.s.  [Seodef.]  A  familiar  corruption  of 
midshipman  (q.  v.). 

Hid   gard,  «.    [Icel.=lit.  mid-yard.) 

.SVdiid.  Myth.:  Tho  abode  of  the  human  racer, 
formed  out  of  the  eye-brows  of  Ymir.  one  of  the 
first  giants,  and  joined  to  Asgard,  or  the  abode  of 
the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge. 

midge,  *mlgge,  *myge,  *mygge,«.  [A.  S.  miV<;« •; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  mug=&  gnat;  LowGer. mitrjge ;  Sw. 
"'.'/!/.'/•'  Dan.  '"//'/.'  I  eel.  uii'j;  (ier.  nittcke;  O.  H. 
Ger.  muccd.  muggd.] 

Entomology : 

1.  (Hing.) :   A  popular  name  for  the  gnat  (Cult'j; 
pipiens)  or  any   insect   resembling   that   species, 
especially  in  the  habit  of  collecting  in  swarms  anu 
dancing  in  the  air. 

"The  midges  that  the  sun-blink  brings  out.  and  the 
evening  wind  sweeps  away."— Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  jiv. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  dipterous  family  Chrouomidie. 

"They  do  not,  however,  in  general,  possess  the  formida- 
ble offensive  weapons  of  the  gnats,  and  most  of  them  itre 
quite  harmless.  The  best  English  name  for  them  is  that 
of  midges."—  W.  S.  Dallas,  in  CaMell's  Xat.  Hist.,  vi.  77. 

mldg'-e't,  s.    [A  dim  in.  of  inidye  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  little  midge ;  a  very  diminutive  creature. 

2.  The  Canadian  name  for  the  Sand-fly. 

Hid  -I-a-nlte,  *.  &  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Midian;  -He. 
Hob.  A/ide#a>i=8trifej  contention.  Named  after 
a  son  of  Abraham  by  Kcturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  1  Chrou. 
i.  321.1 

A.  As  subst.  (pi.):   The  inhabitants  of  Midian. 
[B.] 

"To  hide  it  from  the  .Vtdlanites."— Judges  vi.  11. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  land  of  Midian, 
north  of  Arabia  and  east  of  Palestine. 

•mid  -knfiwl-e'dge  (k  silent),  K.  [Eng.  mirf,  a., 
and  knowledge.]  A  partial  or  intermediate  knowl- 
edge. 

"Betwixt  which  two  some  have  placed  a  third,  a  niifl- 
knowledgeot  future conditionate contingents."  —  Bp.  Hall; 
Christian  Moderation,  bk.  ii.,  S  6- 

mid  -land,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  lnml.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle  or  interior  of  a 
country. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land ;  Mediterranean. 
"There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron,  new  come  in    .   .    . 

Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had  been, 
And  on  the  midland  sen  the  French  had  awed." 

Druilen.  Annas  Mirabilis,  clxxl. 

B.  Atmtlat.:  The  interior  of  a  country ;  the  inlaud 
central  portion  of  a  country. 

•mid   leg,  s.  &  adv.    [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  lm.\ 

A.  As  suhst. :  The  middle  of  the  log;  the  knee. 

B.  A*  adj.:  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg;  knee- 
deep. 

"Ay,  more  than  once  I've  seen  him  midleg  deep." 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

Mld'-lint,  i.  [A.  S.  midlengten.]  The  middle  of 
Lent  (q.v.). 

Midlent  Sunday,  >. 

Ecclee.:  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  [MoTHEK- 
ING.) 

•mid  -Igss,  *mid  lesse,  a.  [Eng.  mid,  a. ;  -taw.] 
Without  a  middle. 

"An  nubeginning,  midlfsse,  endlesse  balle." 

Sylvester.-  Du  Bartas,  wk.  1,  day  1,  343. 

•mid  -life,  «.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  life.]  The  mid- 
dle of  life ;  mid-age. 

•mid  mor-row,  *mid-mor-owe,  •mld;-morn, 
s.  [Eng.  »ifd,  and  morrotr,  morn.]  The  middle  of 
the  morning. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     eiist.    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 
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midmost 

mid  moat,  *myd  most,  a.  [Km;,  mid.  a.,  and 
winutl.]  Tin-  nearest  to  the  middle  ;  iu  the  very 
•nitlille;  middlemost. 

"  The  midmost  bore  »  man  :  the  outward  two 
Secured  euchside." 

I'upe:  Humer't  Odyssey.  ii.  909. 

Mid  na  pore  .  «.  *  a.   [Seedef.] 

I.  '-nil.:  A  town  and  British  district  iu  Lower 
Bengal. 

Midnapore-creeper,  >. 

Hot.  :  Kivea  bona  nox. 

mid  night  (ah  silent),  *myd-nygt,  *myd 
night,  8.  &  a.  |  EIIK.  mid,  a.,  anum'y/i/.] 

A.  An  subtt.:  The  middle   hour  of   the   night; 
twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Being  or  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

"  By  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps, 
The  world  is  poised." 

Thomson.  Cattle  of  liKlolfner.il.  SB. 

2.  Dark   as    midnight;  very  dark;    as,  midnight 
gloom. 

•mid  -night  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [MIDNIGHT,  «.]  To 
darken. 

"  I  It  ]  cannot  but  most  midnight  the  soul  of  him  that 
fa  fain."—  Feltham:  Ktsvlra,  p.  W. 

mid  rash,  *.  [Hob.  midrash  =  the  study,  the  ex. 
position  of  Scripture.  It  is  the  infinitive  of  Aram. 
*/ara«/tc=to  search  into,  to  examine.] 

Hebrew  Literature:  The  oldest  Jewish  exposition 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  of  two  kinds—  the 
Halachic  or  Legal  and  the  Hagadic  or  Homiletic 
interpretation.  The  rules  regulating  those  two 
kinds  of  exegesis  were  collected  and  systematized 
by  Elieser  ben  Jose,  a  Galilean,  in  the  second  cent 
iiry.  (Qinsburg.) 

mid   rib,  «.    [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  rib.] 

Hut.:  The  large  vein  or  principal  nerve  which 
passes  from  the  petiole  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf. 
Called  also  rib  and  costa. 

mid  -riff,  «mld  -rlf,  *myd-ryf,  s.  [A.  S.  midrif, 
from  mid—  middle,  and  hrif=tliQ  belly,  the  womb; 
Dut.  rif=&  carcass;  O.  H.  Oer.  href=a  body;  O. 
Fris.  midref=  midriff.] 

-I  /HI/.:  The  diaphragm  (q.  v.). 

"  It  hath  much  sympathy  with  the  brain,  BO  that  if  the 
midriff  be  inflamed,  present  madness  ensues  it."  —  /*.  Flet- 
cher: Purple  inland,  Iv.  (Mote  37.) 

mid  sea,  «.  [Mac.  mid,  a.,  andaecr.J  The  mid* 
die  sea  ;  specif.,  the  Mediterranean. 

••  Fish  that,  with  their  Inn  and  shining  scales, 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  themldsea?'  Milton:  P.  I...  vil.  403. 

mid    ship,  a.,  adv.  &  B.    [English  mid,  a.,  and 


A.  A»  adj.:  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle  of  a 
ship  ;  belonging  to  the  middle  of  a  ship  ;  as,  a  mill- 
ship  beam. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  the  middle  of  a  ship  ;  midships. 

C.  .!«  subst.  :  The  middle  portion  of  a  ship. 
"Whose  ship  had  in  her  prow  a  lion,  a  goat  in  the  MI/'/. 

mhlp,  and  a  dragon  in  the  stern."  —  Raleigh:  Hist.  World. 
lik  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  $13. 

midship-beam,  s. 

Hhipbuild.:  The  longest  beam  in  the  middle  of  a 
ship. 

midship-bend,  «. 

Shiplmild.:  The  largest  of  the  cross-sections  of  a 
ship.  When  the  middle  of  the  ship  has  a  portion  of 
a  uniform  cross-section,  that  section  is  called  the 
midship-  body. 

midship-frame,  «.  The  frame  at  the  midship  or 
largest  section  of  a  vessel. 

mid   snip  man,  *.    [Eng.  midship;  -»mu.] 

1.  In  the  U.  S.  Navy:  The  naval  cadet  whose  duty 
it  formerly  was  to  render  such  service  as  was  re- 
quired of  him  by  the.  varions  officers  on  the  ship, 
such  as  carrying  messages,  Ac. 

2.  In  the  British  A'avy:  The  highest  in  rank  of 
the  petty  officers  in  the  English  navy.    Before  being 
appointed  to  this  rank  lie  must  have  served  at  least 
one  year  as  a  cadet,  and  have  passed  the  prescribed 
examinations.    After  six  years'   service,   and  the 
passing  of  further  examinations,  he  is  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  sub-lieutonant.    He  receives  instruc- 
tion, literary  and  professional,  on  board,  and  his 
special  duties  are  to  pass  on  the  orders  of   the 
superior  oltir.-r-  to  the  men,  and  to  superintend  the 
carrying  out  of  them. 

"  [The]  schoolboy  midshipman  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  hi»  shrill  pipe  ii«  good  or  ill  betldm." 

II  Hi;  m:  Child*  Harold,  li.  18. 

'.).  Z'iftt.:  An  American  sea-fish  all  ied  to  the  toad- 
fish  and  known  as  of  the  genus  Poricuthys. 
midshlpman's-butter,  «. 
Hut.  :  The  fruit  of  Pertea  gratatima. 
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mid  ships,  adi:  [A  contraction  of  amidships 
(q.  v.).]  In  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

•mid  -side,  «.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  aid*.}  The 
middle  of  the  side. 

"Htonden  in  water  to  midslde."—Relia.  Antio.,  I.  222. 

midst,  'mlddes,  "mid  dest.  'rnyd  dest,  ».,  a.  A 
adv.  [Properly  middes,  as  in  "  in  midden  these:" 
the  /  being  excrescent,  as  iu  whilst,  amongsf.  The 
8  is  the  adverbial  affix.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  middle. 

"And  when  the  devil  had  thrown  him  in  the  miJ.it,  he 
came  out  of  him." — Luke  iv.  36. 

»B.  As  adj.:  Middle. 
*0.  As  adv.:  In  the  middle. 
"On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end." 
Hilton:  I'.  L.,  v.  168. 

IT  (1)  /"  the  midst  of:  Among;  surrounded  by  or 
involved  in. 

(2)  In  our,  your,  their  midst:  In  the  midst  of  (or 
amongst)  us,  you,  them. 

midst,  prep.  [A  contraction  of  amidst  (q.  v.).] 
Amidst,  amongst,  in  the  middle  of. 

"They  left  me  midst  my  enemies." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  17.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

mid  -Stream,  s.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  stream.]  The 
middle  of  a  stream. 

mid  sum  mer,  *mld  som-er,  *mld  som  mer, 
*myd  som  er,  s.  &  a.  [A.  8.  midsumer,  from  tnid 
•  middle,  and *u»ier=suinmer.] 

A.  Asfubst.:  The  middle  of  summer;  the  summer 
solstice,  about  June  21st. 

"And    mette  hem   ufter  mydsomer  the  feste  of   Seyn 
Jon."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  302. 

B.  An  adj. :  Happening  or  being  in  the  middle  of 
summer. 

midsummer-chafer,  s. 
Entom. :  Rhizotrogus  solstitialis. 
midsummer-day,  s.   The  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  celebrated  on  June  24th.    ft  is 
oneof  the  regular  quarter-days  (q.  v.)  in  England. 

midsummer-eve,  ».  The  evening  preceding  mid- 
summer-day. The  summer  solstice  is,  however,  on 
June  21st. 

midsummer-men,  s.  pi. 
Bot.:  NO/MM  telephium. 

•mld-tSr-ra'-ng-an,  a.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  Lat. 
ferra=tho  earth.]  Mediterranean. 

"Stidterranean  sea." — Sylvester:  Colonies,  86. 
*mld'-ward,  adv.    [A.  S.  middeweard.]    In,  on, 
or  toward  the  middle. 

"  This  chanon  toke  his  cole,  with  sorry  grace, 
And  laid  it  aboue  on  the  midword 
Cf  the  crosselet."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,659. 

mid  -way.  *mld-wel,  ».,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  mid, 
a.,  and  way.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  middle  way,  path,  or  course. 

"  No  midway  'twixt  these  extremes  at  all." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  way  or  distance ;  halfway. 

"  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

C.  As  adv. :  In  the  middle  of  the  way  or  distance ; 
halfway. 

"  She  saw  him  rashly  spring, 


And  m/i/irny  up  in  danger  cling." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

mid -wife,  'mead  wife,  *mede  wlf,  *mede 
wife,  *mlde-wlf,  "mid  wlf,  *myde-wyf,  «myd 
wltf,  «.  [A.  S.  »><d= with,  and  vif=  woman ;  cf.  Sp. 
comadre  =  a  co-mother,  a  midwife,  from  co  =  Lat. 
cu>n=with,  and  ?»adre  =  Lat.  mater  =  mother.]  A 
woman  who  assists  other  women  at  childbirth  ;  a 
fomale  practitioner  of  the  obstetric  art.  i  M  in, 
prep.] 

"  But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me." 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Andronicus,  ix.  2. 

•mid  wife,  «mld  -wive,  t-.  i.  A  t.   [MIDWIFE,  «.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  perform  the  office  of  a  midwife; 
to  practice  midwifery. 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  Lit.:  To  assist  in  childbirth. 

2.  Fig.:  To  assist  in  bringing  into  existence ;  to 
aid  in  bringing  to  light. 

"Being  designed  to  mi-lirir?  a  pybald,  mtit,  ring- 
•traked  progeny  of  church  governors  into  the  world." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  vli.,  ser.  4. 

mid  wlfe-r?,  mid -wlf-rf,  ».  [Eng.  midwife; 
-ry.\ 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  assisting  women  in  child- 
birth ;  obstetrics  (q.  v.}. 

2,  Assistance  at  childbirth. 


mighty 

•II.  Fig. :  Aid,  assistance;  cooperation  iu  pro- 
ducitiK. 

"Hasty  fruits,  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
Scorning  the  midwifery  of  ripening  showers." 

Stepney.-  To  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

mid -Wlf  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  midwif(e);  -ish.J  Per- 
taining to  a  midwife  or  her  duties ;  like  a  midwife. 

mid  wln-tdr,  *myde-wyn-ter,  ».  [Eng.  mid, 
and  winter.]  The  winter  solstice,  or  December  :il>t ; 
the  period  about  the  winter  solstice. 

"  He  sende  after  hys  baronye,  at  mydewynter  myd  hym 
to  be."  Kubrrt  uf  Gloucester,  p.  349. 

mi  eui  ite.  sd/.s/.  [Named  from  Miemo,  where 
found;  suff. -»(e(Jtfin.).] 

M in. :  A  variety  of  dolomite  (q.  v.) .  of  a  pale,  yel- 
lowish-green color,  occurring  iu  columnar,  gran- 
ular, and  coarscly-pisolitic  forms,  sometimes  iu 
crystals,  at  Miemo,  Tuscany. 

mien,  •meane,  «meen,  ».  [Fr.  mine,  from  Ital. 
utiiia ;  Old  Ital.  mena= behavior,  manners,  car- 
riage of  a  man,  from  Low  Lat.  mfao— to  lead  (Fr. 
mener).']  External  air  or  manner ;  demeanor,  bear* 
ing,  appearance,  carriage,  deportment,  manner. 

ml  8s  Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Mies,  where  found : 
suff.  -ite  (Mill.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  pyromorphite  (q.  v.),  contain- 
ing phosphate  of  J  imo.  Occurs  in  globular  or  mam- 
millary  groups,  with  fibrous,  radiating  structure, 
and  brown  color,  at  Mies,  Bohemia. 

miff,  s.  in.  [Cf.  Prov.  Gcr.  muff  =  •uillcnuess; 
muffen=to  sulk.] 

A.  As  milist.:   A  slight  degree  of  resentment;  a 
slight  falling  out  or  quarrel ;  a  tiff. 

"  When  a  little  quarrel,  or  miff,  as  it  Is  vulgarly  called, 
arose  between  them."  —  Fielding:  Tarn  Jonet,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vi. 

B.  .1*  nifj.:  Miffed,  displeased,  vexed. 

"  Being  mlfTwith  him  myself."—  1C.  Taylor:  Memoirs  by 
Sobberds,  I.  447. 

miff,'./.  [MIFF,  «.]  To  cause  displeasure  to ;  to 
offend,  to  displease. 

,  pa.  t. 


might  (gh  silent),  pret.  ofv.    [A.  S.  mihtr 
of  wuyan  =  to  be  able.J    [MAY,  r.J 

might  (gh  silent),  *mlht,  *myht,  «.  [A.  S.  miht, 
an  Iii,  niatht,  meaht;  cogn.  with  Dut.  magt;  Icel. 
mckttr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  magt:  Gothic  tnahtu:  German 
macht;  O.  H.  Ger.  maht ;  Russian  mochf.]  Power, 
strength,  force,  whether  bodily,  physical,  or  men- 
tal. [MAT,  »».] 

"England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt, 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honor,  might." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  6. 

^i  With  might  and  main :  With  all  one's  strength 
or  power;  with  the  utmost  exertion. 

"Toward  Wircester  he  com  with  myuht  and  mayn." 
Kobert  de  Untune,  p.  86. 

might  ful  (gh  silent),  «mygt-VOl,  a.  [English 
might,  s. ;  -/uZ(<).J  Full  of  might  or  power ;  mighty ; 
powerful. 

"  My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mtghtful  gods." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 
might  -I-lJ"  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  mighty ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  great  might,  power,  force,  or  strength: 
powerfully,  strongly. 

"And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  strong  voice,  saying, 
Babylon  the  great  is  fallen."— .Kef.  xviii.  2. 

2.  With  great  effect  or  result. 

"  For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  pub- 
licly, shewing  by  the  scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ." 
-Acts  xviii.  28. 

3.  With  vehemence  or  energy ;  fiercely. 

"Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  strive  mightily,  but  eat 
and  drink  as  friends." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
1.2. 

4.  To  or  iu  a  great   degree;  very  greatly,   very 
much. 

"  I  would  we  could  do  so  ;  for  her  benefits  are  mightily 
misplaced."— Shakesp..  As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  1. 

might  -I-n6ss  (<ili  silent),  «.  [English  mighty: 
-nessji 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mighty;  power, 
might,  greatness;  high  dignity. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity. 

"  Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands?" — 
Shakesp..-  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Induct,  iii.) 

might  -less  (gh  silent) ,  •myght-Ies,  adj.  [Eng. 
might,  s.;  -less.]  Without  might  or  power;  power- 
less. 

"The  rose  is  myghtles,  the  nettllle  spredis  over  fer." 
Kobert  de  Brun  ne,  p.  2HO. 

might  -na  (gh  silent),  t'.  [Seedef.]  Might  not. 
(Scotch.) 

might-?  (gh silent),  *mag  ti,  *mlgh  ti,  *mlg- 
tl,  *myght-le,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  mihtiij,  meahtig;  O. 
H.  Ger.  mahtiyer;  Goth,  mahteigs;  Icel.  mdhtugr.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strong,  powerful ;  having  great  strength,  power, 
or  might. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     h«re,     camel,    h§r,    th8re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cnb,     cUre,    unite,     car,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Sfrlan.     as,    <B  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mignarize 


2.  Powerful   in   influence,   importance,   or  com- 
mand. 

"He  began  to  be  a  nti-jtitij  one  in  the  earth." — Genesis 

I.  H. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  might,  power, 
or  strength. 

"The  mightiest  work  of  human  power." 

ficott:  Xarmlox,  ii.    (Introd.) 

4.  Strongly  armed  or  equipped;  strong  in  num- 
IKT-.  quality,  and  equipment. 

"No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
British  Channel."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eug.,  ch.  xviii. 

5.  Vast,  important,  momentous. 

"  I'll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things." 

Cotcley. 

'6,  Impetuous,  violent,  furious. 

"And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
•which  took  away  the  locusts." — Exodus  z.  19. 

7.  Very  great,  exceedingly  great ;  excessive. 
"There  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  the  land." — Luke  TV. 

8.  Forcible,  efficacious. 

9.  Strong;  powerful  in  intellect;  great  in  acquire- 
ments. 

10.  Brave,  undaunted,  fearless,  heroic. 
"Beneath  a  turret,  on  his  shield  reclined, 

He  stood,  and  questioned  thus  his  mighty  mind." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  137. 

11.  Well  versed,  well  read. 

"An  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  scriptures." — 

-M.-fa  xviii.  24. 

12.  Very  great,  excellent,  or  fine ;  capital.    (Col- 
'•  "1*1  i<il ,  and  generally  ironical.) 

13.  Very  large,  huge,  immense. 

"A  mightu  rock." — Shakesp.  -•  Comedy  o/  Errors,  L  1. 

14.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  honor,  applied  to  per- 
sons of  high  rank. 

"Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  or  to  a  great  degree ;  very  much  ; 
exceedingly,  mightily.  (Colloquial.) 

"  He  reigns  :  How  long?    Till  some  usurper  rise, 
And  he  too  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise: 
Studies  new  lines."  Prior. 

•mlgn  -ar-Ize  (en  as  ny),  v.  t.  [Prob.  for  mign- 
•iardise  (q.  v.).J  To  soothe;  to  treat  or  handle 
gently. 

"When  they  are  mignarized  and  stroked  gently." — 
.Haaket:  Life  of  William*,  i.  95. 

*mlgn'-iard,  *mlgn-ard  (gn  as  ny),  a.  [Fr. 
mignard.]  Soft,  dainty,  delicate,  effeminate.  [MiN- 

ION.J 

"Love  is  brought  up  with  those  soft  mlgniard  hand- 
lings."—Ben  Jonaon:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  2. 

•mign'-iard  190  (gn  as  nv) ,  *mln'-iard  Ise  (1  as 
y),  8.    [Fr.  mignardise,   from    mignard.]    Dainti- 
ness, delicacy,  soft  usage,  pampering  caresses. 
"With  all  the  migntardise  and  quaint  caresses 
You  can  put  on  them." 

Sen  Jonson:  Staple  of  ffetrs.  ill.  1. 

mlgn  -lard  Ige,  'mlgn  -lard  Ize  (gn  as  ny), 
*mln  lard  is,e  (i  as  y),  v.  t.  [MIONIARDISE,  s. 
Cf.  Kr.  mignarder=to  affect  soft  manners  or  deli- 
cacy.] To  render  delicate,  soft,  or  effeminate. 

"That  did  mintardtse,  and  make  the  language  more 
dainty  and  feminine."— IIouxll:  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  18. 

*mlgn'-l6n  (gn  as  ny),  s.    [MINION.] 

mlgn-in-gtte  (gn  as  ny), ».  [Fr.  mignonnette= 
(l>  H  young  girl;  (2)  various  plants;  dimin.  of 
•HffnoitfM,  fora,  of  mignon=&  darling.] 

Botany  and  Horticulture: 

1.  Reseda  odorata.    It  is  a  well-known  and  highly 
fragrant  (lower,  indigenous  in  northern  and  north- 
eastern Africa.    There  is  a  variety  called  B.  frutes- 
'••  '.*,   Tree-Mignonette,    brought   originally    from 
Egypt,  now  cultivated  in  England. 

2.  The  genus  Reseda  (q.  v.). 

mlg  -nu-nrite,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
from  Gr.  mignymi=to  mix,  in  allusion  to  the  com- 
position.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  MAGNETITE  (q.  v.). 

mi'-grant,  adj.  &  8.  [Lat.  migrant,  pr.  par.  of 
•migro= to  migrate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Migrating,  migratory. 

B.  As  sulat.:  One  who  or  that  which  migrates; 
specif.,  a  migratory  bird  or  other  animal. 

ml'-grate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  migratus,  pa.  par.  of  mirrro 
to  wander;  Ital.nugrrara.]  To  pass  or  remove  from 
one  place  of  residence  to  another;  to  change  one's 
residence  or  place  of  abode,  especially  from  one 
•country  to  another;  specif.,  of  birds,  4c.,  to  pass 
from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  climate  in  the  autumn. 
returning  in  the  spring. 

"  The  people  of  Cavan  migrated  in  one  body  to  Ennis- 
fcillen." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
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ml-gra  -tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  migrationem. 
accus.  of  miyratio,  from  migratus,  pa.  par.  of  migro 
=to  migrate  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital,  migration?.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Tin-  act  of  migrating,  or  removing  from  one 
place  of  residence  to  another,  especially  from  one 
country  or  state  to  another;  change  of  abode  or 
residence. 

"Adventures  that  beguiled  and  cheered 
Their  grave  migration.*1 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viL 
*2.  Change  of  place  or  position  ;  removal. 
*3.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country  ;  banishment. 
"  Wo  is  me,  too,  too  long  banished  from  the  Christian 
world,  with  such  animosity,  as  if  it  were  the  worst  of 
enemies,  and  meet  to  be  adjudged   to  a  perpetual  migra- 
tion."— Bp.  Sail  :  Invisible  World.     (The  Epistle.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  /'"'>/.,    Ornith.,    <tc.  :   A    term  applied  to  the 
periodical  or  irregular  movements  of  all  animals, 
especially  to  those  of  birds  and  fishes,  for  although 
the  movements  of  some  mammals  correspond  in 
some  degree  to  those  of  birds,  they  are  rather  incur- 
sions than  true  migrations.    In  all  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe  there  are  many  genera  and  species 
of  birds  which  reside  only  a  part  of  the  year,  arriv- 
ing and  leaving  at  tolerably  fixed  epochs.    Most  of 
the  birds  that  spend  their  spring  and  summer  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  this  country  pass  the  winter  in 
tin-  far  south  ;  the  winter  visitants  pass  the  summer 
in  the  extreme  north,  some  of  them  breeding  in 
Greenland,  Lapland,  or  Iceland.     It  is  probable 
that  what  may  bo  called  "  the  instinct  of  migra- 
tion "  in  such  birds  has  arisen  from  the  habit  of 
wandering  in  search  of  food,  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  powers  of  flight,  and  by  the  necessity  forpro- 
curing  a  large  amount  of  soft  insect  food  for  their 
unfledged  young.    Many    sea-fishes   migrate   to   a 
limited  extent  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn  in  favorable  situations. 

2.  Bot.  :    Many    seeds    have    downy   or   feathery 
appendages  which  when  wind  blows  influence  their 
motion  through  the  air;  others  are  floated  down 
rivers    to   alluvial  sands  near  their  mouths;    the 
ocean  may  cast  them  on  distant  shores,  or  regions, 
now   disconnected,   may   at   a   former  geological 
period  have  boon  united. 

mr-gra-t8r-y\  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  migratorius, 
from  migratus,  pa.  par.  of  migro=ta  migrate  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  migratoire;  Ital.  &  Sp.  migratorio.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Removing  or  passing  from  one  place  of  resi- 
dence or  resort  to  another  ;  changing  one's  abode. 

2.  Wandering  in  habits  ;  roving,  nomadic,  unset- 
tled: as,  to  loud  a  migratory  life. 

3.  Pprtaining  or  disposed  to  migration. 

"This  purpose  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  a  sort  of 
migratory  instinct,  sometimes  by  the  spirit  or  conquest." 
—  Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

H.  ZoOl.,  Ornith.,  <tc.  :  A  term  applied  to  animals, 
and  more  especially  to  birds,  which  reside  in  their 
ordinary  habitat  only  during  a  period  of  the  year, 
migrating  at  certain  seasons  to  other  countries 
where  the  temperature  and  surroundings  are  more 
in  consonance  with  their  general  habits. 

migratory-cells,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied  under 
certain  circumstances  to  the  colorless  corpuscles  of 
the  blood. 

"By  means  of  the  amoeboid  movement  of  their  proto- 
plasm, the  pale  corpuscles  nnder  some  circumstances 
possess  the  power  of  wandering  or  emigrating  from  the 
blood-vessels,  penetrating  between  the  elements  of  their 
coats,  and  in  this  manner  they  find  their  way  into  the 
interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  hence  into  the  commence- 
ments of  the  lymphatics.  Cells  like  these,  which  appear 
to  be  wandering  independently  in  the  tissues,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  connective  tissue,  are  known  aa  mi^."atory 
cells."  —  Quain:  Anatomy. 

migratory-locust,  s. 

Entom.:  CEdipoda  migratoria.    [LOCUST.] 

migratory-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.:  Columba  (Ectopistes)  migratoria,  the 
Passenger-pigeon  (q.  v.). 

Mi  -gnel  ites,  s.  pi.    [Soodef.] 

Hist.:  A  Portuguese  faction  which  supported 
Don  Miguel,  the  third  son  of  John  III.,  who  from 
1826  to  1834  made  abortive  efforts  to  exclude  his 
sister  Donna  Maria  from  the  throne. 

mih'-rab,8.  [Arab.  =  a  praying  place.]  An  orna- 
mental recess  or  alcove  in  the  center  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  a  mosque,  having  the  mimbar  or  pulpit  to 
the  right.  It  always  marks  the  direction  of  Mecca, 
and  tha  people  pray  in  front  of  it.  In  it  a  copy  of 
the  Koran  is  kept.  A  similar  place  is  found  in 
Jewish  synagogues,  pointing  toward  Jerusalem, 
and  containing  a  copy  of  the  Law. 


ml  ka  -do,  s.  [Japanese=the  Venerable.]  The 
Emperor  of  Japan,  the  spiritual  aswell  as  temporal 
head  of  the  Empire.  From  1192  up  to  the  revolu- 
tion in  1888,  the  temporal  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Tycoon  or  generalissimo  of  the  army,  the 
spiritual  power  only  being  vested  in  the  Mikado, 
who  lived  in  almost  perfect  seclusion.  The  govern- 
ment now  is  a  constitutional  one,  and  the  Mikado 
appears  among  his  subjects. 

ml  ka  ni  a,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow,  after 
Professor  Mikan  of  Prague.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Eupatoriacen, 
sub-tribe  Adenostylete.  The  head  has  four  flowers, 
there  are  four  involucral  leaves,  with  a  bractlet  at 
their  base;  the  pappus  in  onerow,  rough  and  hairy. 
Mikania  ojfflcinalis  is  a  handsome  plant  growing  in 
Brazil.  An  extract  or  decoction  of  the  leaves, 
which  contain  a  bitter  principle  and  an  aromatic 
oil,  are  given  in  remittent  fevers  and  atonic  dys- 
pepsia. -W.  guaco  is  the  Guaco  plant  (q.  vj.  If. 
opt/era,  a  smooth  climbing  plant  found  in  Brazil- 
It  is  given  in  cases  of  snake  bite. 

•mil   age  (age  as  igi,  s.    [MILEAGE.] 

Mil  an,  «.  [Ital.  Milano,  from  Lat.  Mediola- 
num.J 

Geog. :  A  city  in  what  once  was  Austrian  I  taly. 
and  is  now  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

Milan-decree,  s. 

Hist. :  A  decree  issued  by  Napoleon  I.  from  Milan, 
Feb.  18, 1801.  for  cutting  off  Britain  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  continent.  [CONTINENTAJ.-ST»- 
TEM.] 

Milan-edict. ». 

Hist. :  An  edict  issued  by  Constantino  the  Great 
from  Milan.  A.  D.  313, granting  toleration  to  Chris- 
tianity and  all  other  religions  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Mil  -an  ese,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  Milan;  -ese.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Milan,  a  city  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Milan  ;  as 
a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Milan. 

*2.  Geog.:  A  division  of  Italy,  roughly  correspond- 
ing to  the  old  Duchy  of  Milan. 

"Seizing  by  surprise,  or  force,  several  places  in  the 
Milanese.'  — Robertson:  Charles  V.,  bk.  ii. 

mil  an-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prince  Milan  ;  snff. 
•ite  (Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  halloysito  (q.v.),  said  to  con- 
tain 29-50  per  cent,  of  water.  Found  at  Maidanpek, 
Servia. 

mir-ar-He.s.  [Named  after  the  Valley  of  Milar; 
saS.-ite(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  De  Cloizeaux  and  others  show  to  bo  due  to  a 
twinning  similar  to  that  of  aragonite;  the  crystal- 
lization is,  therefore,  orthorhombic.  Hardness, 
5'5-<5 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  colorless  to  greenish  ;  brittle. 
Composition:  Silica,  72'66;  alumina,  W39;  lime, 
11-30;  potash,  4'74 ;  water,  0"91  =  HJO.corrosponding  to 
the  formula,  HKC^AliSi,/)™.  Found,  with  adn- 
laria,  <tc.,  in  Val  Giuf,  Grawbnndten,  Switzerland. 
Named  milarite  because  stated  to  have  been  found 
in  Val  Milar,  which  was  incorrect.  The  name 
Giufite  in  lieu  thereof  is  suggested. 

milch,  »mylcne,  adj.  [A  softened  form  of  milk 
(q.  v.) ;  Icel.  mj6lkr=railk  ;  milkr,  mjolkr=  milk-giv- 
ing; Ger.  me(i  =  milch.J 

1.  /.//.:  Giving  milk;  kept  for  milking;  applied 
only  to  beasts. 

"Take  two  milch  kine,  on  which  there  hath  come  no 
yoke." — 1  Sam.  vi.  7. 

*2.  fig. :  Weeping ;  shedding  tears. 
"  The  instant  burst  of  clamor  that  she  made, 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heav'u." 
Shake*]!.:  Btimlet,  ii.  2. 

IT  In  this  instance  Halliwell  and  others  prefer  to 
explain  the  word  as  white,  while  Douce,  with  some 
probability,  refers  it  to  Mid.  Eng.  mite,  inilxe 
(A.  S.  milds,  milts)  =gentle. 

*mll5h-f,  o.    [Eng.»n«cft;-».]    Milk-giving. 
"  There  mtlchy  goats  come  freely  to  the  paile." 

Heath:  Odes  of  Horace,  Epode  16. 
mild,  *milde,  o.  &  s.    [A.  S.  milde;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  mild;  Icel.  mildr;  Dan.  4 Sw. mild ;  Ger.  mild; 
O.  H.  Ger.  mllti;  Goth,  milds,  in  composition.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tender  and  gentle  in  manners,  temper,  or  dis- 
position ;  kind,  compassionate,  merciful,  indulgent  j 
not  easily  provoked  or  offended. 

"So  mild  a  master  never  shall  I  find  ; 
Less  dear  the  parents  whom  I  left  behind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey  xiv.  160. 

2.  Gentle,  calm ;  not  fierce  or  angry ;  kind. 
"Ah!  dearest  friend  !  in  whom  the  gods  had  join'd 

The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad  xiiv.  963. 

3.  Characterized  by  gentleness  or  kindness ;  placid, 
blandjpleasant ;  as,  a  mild  look. 

4.  Affecting   the   senses  gently   and   pleasantly; 
pleasant,  soft ;  not  rough  or  violent ;  as,  a  mild  air, 
a  Hiil't  climate. 


boll,    bdy;     po~ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     56!!,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Zenopnon,    exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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militancy 


5.  Not  severe  or  sharp ;  as,  a  nti'M  winter, 
•ft.  Gentle:  not  anteon*  or  difficult. 

I  |Hin  »  'HI  lit  declivity  of  hill." 

Huron.  fttil'U  Iliirol'l.  iv.  67. 

7.  Not  sharp,  acid,  sour,  or  bitter;  moderately 
sweet. 

"The  Irish  were  transplanted  .  .  .  that,  like  fruit 
tree*,  they  might  grow  tlie  milder,  and  tour  the  better 
•ad  sweeter  fruit.  — Dari*-*:  tin  Ireland. 

>•.  Not  acrid,  pungent,  or  corrosive;  demulcent, 
leuith-  . 

"  Their  qualities  are  changed  by  rendering  them  ncri- 
moniou*  or  >u//fi. — Arbuthnot'  On  Aliment* 

9.  Operating  gently;  nut  violent  or  strong  in  its 
effects  :  ;t-.  a  nii/'t  aperient. 

10.  Not  vigorous  or  strong ;  weak,  feeble ;  as,  mild 
efforts. 

•B.  Aisubtt.:  Pity, compassion,  tenderness. 

"The  crnel  crabbed  heart 
Which  was  not  movdewith  mtldt." 

Oaifoiunr:  Complaint  of  Phtlomene. 

Obvious  romjKiunds:  Mild-hearted,  mild-spirited, 
mild-spoken,  mild-tempered,  dec. 

•mild  -en,  v.  t.  tt  i.    [Eng.  mild ;  -en.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  make  mild  or  less  harsh,  severe, 
rigorous,  or  stringent. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  mild ;  to  grow  less  harsh, 
•evere,  rigorous,  or  stringent.  . 

mil  -dew,  *mel-dew  (ew  as  n),  s.  [A.  S.  mele- 
dedd'^honey-dew,  from  the  sticky,  honey-like  ap- 
pearance of  some  kinds  of  blight,  *•.  a.,  on  lime 
tree.",  Cf.  O.  H.Gcr  »HiVi'fm/'=mildew;  Goth,  milit- 
M«-- honey;  Ir.  m«J  =  honcy  ;  milceog= mildew;  Lat. 
in<-/,'  Gr.  m«Ji=honey.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  dark   spots  appearing  on    linen  kept  in 
damp  places.    Berkeley  believes  that  they  lire  due 
to  a  fungus,  Cladosporium  Ifabttceum. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Vegetable  Pathol.:   Morbid  appearances  pro- 
duced upon  plants  by  the  ravages  of  parasitical 
fungi  or  other  cause,  or  the  parasitical  fungus  itself 
which    produces   the  morbid   appearance.      Such 
fnngi  are  always  minute,    and    sometimes  micro- 
scopic.    Different  genera  and  species  attack  differ- 
ent plants.      Thus,    wheat    mildew    is  fuccinia 
griiminis;  P.eoroimfaalsoattackscereals.  Another 
species  injuring  wheat  is  the  Bunt  or  Pepperbrand, 
Tillftin  caries.    Raettelin  coronuta  attacks  tlio  ash, 
K.  lucerata  the  hawthorn,  and  K.  cancellata  the 
pear.    These  three  are   sometimes   placed  in  the 
genus .Eciiliuni.  OidiumfucArericonstitutesthe true 
mildew.  Oidiumfructii/rnum  formslittloconcentric 
tufts  on  pears,  apples,  &c.    These  may  be  only  early 
stages  of  some  other  fungus.    Erineum,  a  pseudo- 
genus  of  Fungalsis  now  known  to  be  only  a  diseased 
state  of  theplants  on  which  it  appears;  Erineum 
ourcum  or  Taphria  aurea  occurs  on  poplar  loaves. 
All  the  foregoing  are  parasites  which  attack  the 
plants  internally,  and  then  force  their  way  to  the 
surface.    Other   mildews   are   produced    by  fungi 
which  grow  on  the  surface  of  plants,  us  Cylindro- 
tporum  concentricum   on    the  cabbage.    Erysiphe 
(Uli/iiirtitlii'iiii    /a  i  a, nail  i    is   the   Rose  mildew;  E. 
tiiiniiiis'i  the  Hop  mil<iew.    These  fungi,  growingon 
the  surface  of  leaves,  fruits,  Ac.,  do  not  establish 
themselves  till  the  plant  on  which  they  grow  lias 
become  unhealthy   from    other    causes,      |  j!r\  r, 
EKUOT,  RUST,  SMUT.  ] 

"One  talk*  of  niildeir  nnd  of  front." 

t'tneper:    Yearly  Dttlref*. 

2.  Bot..  The  genus  Erycibo  and  various  Rubigos. 
(LoudtHt.) 

3.  tfcrtpt. :  Mildew,  Heh.  yeraqon.  seems  correctly 
reniliTfil  in  the  Authorized  Version.    It  is  always 
combined  with  blasting,  and  implies  that  plants 
are  so  blighted  that  they  tend  to  assume  the  same 
pallid  color  which  a  man  does  under  the  influence 
of  fright  (Dent,  xxviii.  L'J.  1  Kings  viii.  37,  2  Chron. 
Ti.  28,  Amos  iv.  9,  Hag.  ii.  17) . 

mil   dew  (ew  a-  ft),  v.  t.  &  i.    [MILDEW.  .-.  ] 

A.  Trail*.:  To  taint  with  mildew. 

"It  detain*  valuable  packages  of  booka  lit  the  Cafttom 
Boune  till  the  page*  ure  mlldemd."— Xaeaulau  11, tt. 
fmff.,  ch.  nl. 

B.  Intr,niK.:  To  be  attacked  or  tainted  with  mil- 
dew. 

mil  dew  f  (ew  as  ft),  adj.  [Eng.  mildew;  -B.] 
Attacked  or  tainted  with  mildew;  covered  with 
mildew ;  moldy ;  resembling  mildew. 

"The  damp  mlldevy  amell  which  pervades  the  place.** — 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boxt  Private  Theatert. 

mild  -If,  »mllde  liche,  *mllde-ly,  "myld-lye, 
adv.  [.Eng.  mild ;  -///.j  In  a  mild  manner;  gently, 
kindly,  tenderly  ;  not  roughly  or  fiercely  ;  as,  to 
speak  mildly,  to  operate  mildly. 


mild  ness,  *mllde  nesse,  'mylde  nesse,  «<6«t. 

[Eng.  mild:  -nt'gtt.'i 

1.  The  i)u»l  it  y  or  state  of  being  mill  I.  gentle,  kindly 
or  tender  ;  kindness,  gentleness,  meekness 

"She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  yearn, 
Yet  keeping  her  first  in/M»i*-.<»   ' 

Wonlfwjrth :  Excursion,  lik.  vil. 

2.  Freedom  from  harshness,  acidity,  pungency,  or 
acrimony. 

3.  Freedom  from  severity,  harshness,  or  inclem- 
ency ;  as,  the  nMdmxt  of  a  climate. 

mile.  ».  [A.  8.  mil  (pi.  mlla,  mil*-),  from  Lat. 
jiiilin,  uiillid  (pnip.  =  thousands)  —  &  mile, from  miiie 
(pafunw),niiH«(pa«>UHm)  =  athousand  (paces) ;  Gcr. 
/,..  / '•• ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mila ;  Dut.  mill.  \  A  measure  of 
length  or  distance  in  uee  in  the  United  States  and 
in  "Imost  all  European  countries.  The  English 
statute  mile,  in  use  in  this  country,  contains  8  fur- 
longs, or  320  poles,  orl,7«0  yards  or  5.280feot;  in  sur- 
veying it  measures  SO  chains.  A  geographical  mile 
is  6,075  feet  (nearly),  or  1*15  statute  miles.  A  square, 
mile  is  6.4UO  square  chains,  or  640  acres.  The  Eng- 
lish statutemtle=1609-.1U9FrenchmMres.  [METER.] 
A  league  is  3  miles.  Thonauticalmileis2,028 yards, 
or  1,014  fathoms.  The  Roman  mile  was  l.OfO  paces 
of  5  feet  each,  and  the  Roman  foot  being  11'62 
English  inches,  the  Roman  mile  wastherefore=l,814 
English  yards, or  (about)  41  of  an  English  statute 
mile.  The  old  Scottish  mile  was=l,964  yards,  .or 
1'127  English  mile.  The  Irish  mile  is=2.240  yards, 
or  1-273  English  mile.  The  German  short  mile  is= 
3-897  English  miles.  The  German  long  milo=5-753 
English  miles. 

•mile-  mark,  "mile-marke,  s.  A  milestone  or 
mile-post. 

"  London-fttone  which  I  take  to  have  been  u  military,  or 
mile-marke." — 1'.  Holland:  Camtlen,  p.  423. 

mile-post,  .•.-.  A  post  set  np  to  mark  the  miles 
along  the  road. 

mile   age,  "mil   age  (age  as  Ig  ,  «.  <fc  «.    [Eng. 
mile;  -age.] 
A.-  Assub»tantive : 

1.  The  total  or  aggregate  number  of  miles  in  a 
railway,  canal,  or  other  system  of  communication 
measured  by  miles. 

"Interesting  detail*  as  to  the  mileage  completed." — 
London  IHtilu  Telegraph. 

2.  Tfie  nsgwgato  number  f»f  miles  traversed  by 
vehicles,  as  on  a  railway,  tramway,  &c. 

3.  A  fee  or  allowance  by  the  mile  paid  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  traveling,  as  tlio  traveling  expenses 
allowed   to   witnesses,   sheriffs,    bailiffs,   &c.,   for 
attendance  in  a  courtof  law ;  the  allowance  paid  to 
members  to  meet  the  expensesof  traveling  to  and 
from  sessions  of  Congress  iu  Washington. 

B.  As  adj. :  Charged  on  or  by  the  mileage  traveled. 

MI  le  sl-an  (s  as  sh)  (1),  a  &  s.  [From  Milesius, 
a  legendary  king  of  Spain,  whose  sons  are  said  to 
have  conquered  Ireland  about  1300  11.  r.  J 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ireland  or  the 
ancient  Irish  people. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  of  Ireland ;  an  Irishman. 
Ml-le   si  an  (a  as  »h)  (2),  a.  &«.  [Lat.  MUeteut] 

A .  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Miletus,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Miletus. 

mile -Stone, «.    [Eng.  mile,  and  sttme.]     A  stone 
set  np  to  mark  the  miles  on  a  road,  railway,  &c. 
"The  second  milestone  front*  the  garden  gate." 

Cotcper:  lirtimnml,  400. 

ml  le  -tus,  subst.  [From  Miletus,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Ionia,  j 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Lyca^nidte, 
Mil- tui  si/in*  tin'*  is  a  small  brown  butterfly,  with  a 
white  spot  on  the  forewings.  Common  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  inhabit  ants'  nests. 

mil  -foil,  mil  -l8-f6U.  «.  [Fr.  miUe=&  thousand, 
and  O.  Fr./oif,  fuil  =  a  leaf:  Fr.  millefeuille;  Sp. 
iniHiftilin :  Port,  tnilfolhas ;  Ital.  millefoglie ;  Lat. 
mil!' folium,  millefolia:  mille  =  a  thousand,  and 
/o/ii(i»=a  leaf  or  /<i/iu  =  leaves.  There  are  not  a 
thousand,  or  many  leaves.  The  reference  is  to  the 
number  of  segments  into  which  each  single  leaf  is 
divided.] 

Botany : 

1.  AcMllea,   millefolium.  so   called    because   the 
loaves  are  thrice  pinnatifid.  They  are  linearoblong, 
and  have  linear  axile  segments.     Tlio  tlowers  are 
white,  pink, or  purple.    It  possesses  an  ethereal  oil, 
and  a  hitter,  resinous  matter  in  its  loaves.    It  is 
considered  to  be   highly  astringent.    The  Scotch 
Highlanders  make  it  into  an  ointment,  used  for 
healing  wounds.    [ACITIL.LEA  ;  YABEOW.] 

2.  The,  genus  Achilloa.    (London.) 

*i  Hooded  Mtlfuil  is  the  genus  Dtricularia  :  Water 
Mil/i>il,(l)  the  genus  Myn-ophyllum ;  (2)  Hotlonia 
palustris. 


mil-foot,  s. 

r'.lirt.:  A  unit  of  resistance;  the  resistance  of  a 
foot  of  copper  wire  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  equal  to  9-831  ohms  at  :i-  F. 

mil  I  ar  I  a,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  and  neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
miliarius~<tt  or  belonging  to  millet,  from  mi{tum  = 
millet.] 

1.  Ornith.:  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-genus  of 
Plectrophanes.  Ho  includes  in  it3/iiiar»aeuropceav 
gentirally  called  Emlteriza  mtliaria,  the  ('ominon 
Bunting,  and  M.  citrint-lln,  generally  called  Km- 
lierizn    citrinella,  the    Yellow    Ammer   or    Yellow 
Bunting. 

2.  Pathol. :  An  eruption  of  miliary  vesicles,  ap- 
pearing toward  the  favorable  termination  of  many 
acuto  and  chronic  diseases.    They  are  found  upon 
the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  are  akin  to  Suda- 
mina  (q.v.). 

mil  I-ar-y,  a.  [Lat.  miliariui,  from  mt(tum=a. 
millet-seed ;  Fr.  miliaire.] 

1.  l;<it.:  Granulate,  resembling  an  aggregation  of 
manyseeds. 

2.  Pathology: 

H'I  Rosonibling  millet-seeds;  as,  a  miliary  erup- 
tion. 

(2)  Attended  by  an  eruption  like  millet-seeds  ;  as. 
a  miliary  fever. 

millary-glands,  s.  pi. 

1.  .iii'it. :  The  same  as  SEBACEOUS-GLANDS  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  STOM  ATES,  (q.  T.). 
miliary-tubercle,  s. 

Path. :  A  grayish-white,  translucent,  non-vascular 
body  of  firm  consistence  and  well-detined  spherical 
outline,  usually  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed, 
common  in  the  lungs  and  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  When  it  softens  it  is  usually  called  Yellow 
or  Crude  Tubercle.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
special  bacillus  has  been  demonstrated  iu  tubercle. 

"mil   Ice, «.    [Fr.]    A  militia. 

"  The  two-and-twentieth  of  the  prince' H  age  ia  the  time 
aaaigned  by  their  constitutions  for  his  entering  upon  the 
publto  charges  of  their  milice." — Temple:  War  in  the  Law 
Countries. 

tml-ll-o-ba  -Us.  s.   [MYUOBATIS.] 
mil  I  d    la,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  nii'iu»i= 
millet,  from  the  small  size  of  the  species.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  typical  geuus  of  the  family  Miliolida 
(q.  v.).    The  shell  is  extremely  variable  in  form,  but 
consists  typically  of  a  series  of  chambers  wound 
round  an  axis,  so  that  each  embraces  half  the  entire 
circumference. 

2.  Palasont. :  Range  in  time,  from  the  Lias  till 
now.    [  Mn.iui.n  I.-I.IMLMOM..  ! 

mil  -I-ol  I-da,  mil  1-81  -I  dSB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
mil  in!  in} :  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.suff.  -/'/a.  or  f--in.  -M/<I  .  | 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Imperforate  Foraminifera. 
The   tost  is  opaque,    porcollanous,  unilocular  or 
multilocular,  ana  extremely  variable  in  shape,  the 
oval  aperture  simple  and  undivided,  or  formed  by 
nuniej-i.ii<<  pores.  Chief  genera:  Coruuspira,  Nubec- 
ularia,  Miliola  (with  its  sub-generic  form  Quinque- 
loculina),  Peneroplis,  Alvcolina,  Orbitolites,  and 
the  sub-family  Dactyloporidip. 

2.  I'n  In-,  ml.:  The  family  ranges  from  the  Lias  to 
the  recent  period  inclusive. 

mll'-I  6  lite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  miliol(a) ;  Gr.  lithot 
=  a  stone.  I 

Potoomt..'  A  fossil  miliola  (q.v.). 

mlllollte-llmestone, «. 

Geol.:  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  microscopic 
shells  of  miliola.  It  is  found  in  the  Middle  Eocene 
of  France,  and  is  used  as  a  building  stoue. 

mIl-I-4-Hf-Io,  a.  [Eng.  mttioltt(e);-fe.l  Relat- 
ing to  or  composed  of  foraminiferous  shells,  e-pe- 
cially  of  the  genus  Miliola  (q.  v.). 

"Thie  mtUnlitfo  atone  never  occurs  in  the  Falnn*  or 
Upper  Miocene  tttrata  of  Brittany  and  Touraine.1'— Lt/ell: 
Klementt  (1868),  p.  901. 

mil  -I-tan-9Jf,  s.    [Eng.  militant;  -ry.] 
•l.  Ord.  Lang.:  Warfare,  militarism. 
"  Oonstltut^d   In   a  HtAte   of   continual    militancy."  — 
Xonntuuut:  Drvout  Kuan*,  f<~  1-,  tr.  I.,  §  7. 

2.  Kociol. :  That  social  condition  of  a  nation  or  tribe 
ideally  organized  for  war.  In  such  a  state  of  society 
the  tendeucy  is  for  the  b<idy  of  warriors  to  bear  the 
lamest  practicable  ratio  to  the  body  of  worker-; 
individuality  becomes  merged  in  the  commnnii>  ; 
despotism  and  centralization  ensue,  and  a  process 
of  regimentation  goes  on  oven  in  civil  life  ;  freedom 
of  movement  from  place  to  place  is  restricted ;  state 
organizations  take  the  place  of  private  combina- 
tions; and  such  a  society  usually  evolves,  or  en- 
deavors to  evolve,  a  self-sufficient  sustaining 
organization,  drawing  as  much  as  possible  all  sup- 
plies from  its  own  resources,  this  course  of  action 
leading  to  a  protectionist  policy. 

"Thenevernl  traits  which  of  necessity  militancy  tend* 
to  produce."  Herbert  Spencer:  Principle*  o/  Sorioliyy, 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     w<t,     here,     camel,     hgr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rlt,     who.     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sjrlan.      te,     oe  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


militant 


mil  -I-tant,  a.    [Lat.  milituns,  pr.  par.  of  milito 
litrht ;    miles  (genit.   militis)  —  a.   soldier;    Fr. 
militant;  Ital.  &  Sp.  militant-'.  \ 

1.  Fighting;  engaged  in  war;  serving  as  a  soldier ; 
warlike,  military. 

"He  had  neither  inclination  nor  any  kind  of  induce- 
ment to  adopt  a  militant  policy." — London  Dally  Tele, 
gruph. 

2.  An  epithet  employed  by  Herbert  Spencer  to 
denote  a  typo  of  society  distinguished  by  militancy 
(q.  v.). 

"Under  the  militant  type  the  Individual  is  owned  by 
the  State."— Uerbtrt  Spencer:  Prin.  of  Socioloav,  8  562. 

1\  Church  militant:  The  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth,  regarded  as  engaged  in  constant  warfare 
against  its  enemies.  It  is  opposed  to  the  Church 
triumphant,  or  in  heaven. 

•mil  -I  tar,  a.  [Lat.  militaris,  from  milts  (geuit. 
miUlis)  —  &  soldier;  Fr.  militaire.\  Military. 

fmll  -I  -tax-I-ly" ,  adv.    [Eng.  military;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  military  manner;  like  a  soldier. 

2.  With  reference  to  matters  of  war. 

"  The  policy  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  is  noted,  both 
•diplomatically  and  militarily,  absolutely  free." — Public 
4>i<lniiiu,  July  7,  1877,  p.  9. 

mil  I-tar-Igm,  «.  [Eng.  militar(y);  -ism;  Fr. 
militarism?.]  That  system  or  policy  which  causes 
nations  to  keep  up  great  armies,  and  to  pay  excess- 
ive attention  to  military  affairs. 

"Ah!  this  militarism  is  a  terrible  master!" — London 
Daily  AVir.t. 

mil  -I-tar-lBt,  s.    [Eng.  militar(y) ;  -M.] 

•1.  A  military  man,  a  soldier;  a  proficient  in  the 
art  of  war. 

2.  One  who  advocates  militarism,  or  a  warlike 
policy. 

mil  -I-tar-y\  a.  &».  [Lat.  militaris,  from  miles^ 
(geuit,  militis)  =  a  soldier;  Fr.  militaire;  Ital.  mil- 
itare;  Sp.  militar.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  soldiers,  or  the  profession 
of  a  soldier;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science 
of  war;  becoming  or  suitable  to  a  soldier;  soldierly, 
warlike,  martial. 

"Though  courageous  in  brawls  and  duels,  he  knew 
nothing  of  military  duty." — .uticiiitluy:  Hist.  Kna.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Engaged  in  war ;  serving  as  a  soldier. 

"He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  militant 
man  in  the  world." — Shaken?.:  Henry  V.,  iiL  2. 

B.  As  aubst. :   Soldiers  generally ;  the  army,  sol- 
diery, troops ;  as,  The  military  were  called  out. 

military-courts,  s.  pi.  The  court  of  chivalry 
and  courts-martial. 

•military-feuds,  mbsl.  pi.  The  original  feuds, 
wltirh  wore  in  the  hands  of  military  men,  who  held 
them  under  Military-tenure  (q.  v.). 

military-law,  s.  The  same  as  MAETIAL-LAW 
(*!•  v.). 

military-Offenses,  s.  pi.  Offenses  which  are 
cognizable  by  the  military-courts. 

•military-tenure,  s.  A  tenure  of  land  on  con- 
dition of  performing  military  service. 

•military-testament,  s. 

Roman  Lair:  A  nuncupative  will  by  which  a  sol- 
dier might  dispose  of  his  goods  without  the  forms 
and  solemnities  required  by  the  law  in  other  cases. 
[NUNCUPATIVE.]  Some  states  of  the  Union  recog- 
nize this  order  of  will. 

mil  I-t&te,  v.  i.  [Lat.  militatus,  pa.  par.  of 
Itiilito—to servo  as  a  soldier,  to  fight;  miles  (geuit. 
militis)=&  soldier;  Fr.  militer;  Sp.  militar;  Ital. 
militare.]  To  be  or  stand  opposed ;  to  have  weight 
or  influence  on  the  opposite  side;  to  weigh.  (Said 
of  arguments  or  considerations.) 

"This  consideration  would  militate  with  more  effect 
against  his  hypothesis,  than  a  thousand  syllogisms." — 

mill  -tig.  (ti  assh\8.  [Lat.=  (l)  warfare,  (2) 
troops,  from  miles  (genit.  nu7ifis)  =  a  soldier;  Fr. 
milice;  Sp.  milicia;  Ital.  milizia.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Military  service;  warfare. 

2.  The  civilian  military  force  of  the  nation  con- 
sisting of  citizens  trained  to  arms,  and  subject  to  be 
called  forth  to  enable  the  executive  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrection  aud  repel 
invasion.     They  are  not  a  standing  army,  in  the 
sense  of  being   continually  under   arms,  but    are 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  President  in  the  event  of 
war.    The  organization  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
National  Guard. 

II.  Fig. :  A  troop,  a  body,  a  number. 

"Unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky." 

Pope:  Kape  of  the  Lock,  i.  42. 


tion  more  evenly  adjusted.     Jhe  non-fatty       milk-punch,  s.    A  drink  made  of  strong  liquor 
I   cows  milk,  which  consist    of  casein,    mixed  with  milk  und  sweetened. 
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militia-man,  «.    A  man  belonging  to  the  militia. 
*mll  1 -tl-ate  iti  as  shl)   v.  i.    [MILITIA,  «.] 

1.  To  raise  militia. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  soldier ;  to  be  warlike, 
mil -I-um,  i.    [Lat.=millet.] 

Sot. :  Millet-grass.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Paniceae.  The  flowers  are  in  a  spreading  panicle. 
Two  empty  glumes,  the  flower  glumes  shortly  pedi- 
celled,  both  awnless^  ovary  glabrous,  styles  snort, 
stigmas  feathery,  fruit  terete.  Known  species  eight. 

mil  I  u  s.a,  mll-I-u -sl-a,,  s.  [Named  after 
Milius,  a  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anouaces?,  tribe  Bocageae. 
Miliusa  velutina  is  a  tree  growing  in  Burmah  aud 
India.  The  wood  is  used  for  carts  and  agricultural 
implements,  spear  shafts,  aud  oars. 

milk,  *melk,  *melke,  •mllche,  *mylche, 
•mylck,  *mylk,  *.  [A.  S.  *milc,  mrolc,  meoluc; 
cogn.  with'Dut.  melk;  \c>-\.  mji'ilk;  Dan.  melk;  Sw. 
in /fill.-;  Goth,  miluks;  Gor.  »i/fcA=milk;  melken 
(pa.  t.  mo/A:)  =  to  milk  ;  O.  H.  Gor.  mrif/ia>i=tomilk; 
cf.  Lat.  mulgeo=ia  milk  ;  Gr.  amelgo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  &  2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  &  2. 

3.  The  white  juice  of  certain  plants. 

4.  Au  emulsion,  made  by  bruising  seeds;  as,  the 
milk  of  almonds. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Food,  dtc. :  The  fluid  secreted  by  all  female 
mammals  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young.    As 
an  alimentary  substance,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
perfect  food.    It  consists  essentially  of  a  solution 
of  sugar,  albuminous  and  saline  matter,  and  holds 
in  suspension  a  certain  proportion  of  fat  in  the 
form  of  very  minute  globules.    The  same  constitu- 
ents are  found  in  the  milk  of  all  the  mammals,  but 
they  differ  considerably  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  are  present  in  each  kiml.    Mare's  milk  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  sugar,  while  that  of 
the  ewe  is  very  much  richer  in  albuminous  and 
fatty  constituents,  the  milk  of  the  cow  having  its 
composition  more  evenly  adjusted.    The  non-fatty 
solids   of   cow's   milk,  which   consist     of   casein, 
albumin,  sugar,  and  mineral  salts,  vary  from  about 
8  to  11  per  cent.,  and  the  fat  from  2  to  7  per  cent. ;  9 
parts  of  the  non-fatty  solids  consist  on  the  average 
of  3  parts  of  casein,  1  of  albumin;  4*2  of  milk  sugar, 
and  '8  of  mineral  salts.    The  mineral  matter  con- 
sists chiefly  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  potash,  with 
a  little  chloride  of   sodium.    Milk    spontaneously 
ferments,  the sugarbeing converted  into  lactic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.    When  an  artificial 
ferment  lias  been  used,  a  larger  proportion  of  alcohol 
is  generated,  and  the  milk  is  converted  into  a  prod- 
uct to  which  the  name  of  koumiss  has  been  given. 
The  chief  adulterant  added  to  milk  is  water ;  but 
sugar,  carbonate  of  soda,  salt,  salicylic  acid,  and 
borax  are  also  occasionally  used.    These  latter  are 
obviously  added,  not  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
milk,  but  to  cover  the  addition  of  water  or  in  order 
to  prevent  the  milk  turning  sour. 

^i  Condensed  milk  consists  of  cow's  orgoat's  milk 
which  has  been  evaporated  by  the  aia  of  steam 
pipes  or  a  vacuum  pan  to  one-fourth  of  its  volume, 
refined  sugar  being  added  during  the  boiling  in  the 
proportion  of  1*4  IDS.  in  the  quart  of  condensed  milk 
produced.  It  is  also  prepared  without  sugar,  but 
its  keeping  properties  arc  much  less  than  the  sweet- 
ened article.  Both  kinds  form  a  wholesome  article 
of  food. 

2.  Human  Phy.iiol.:  Milk  is  the  secretion  of  the 
mammary  glands,  whose  activity  begins  atdelivory. 
and  continues  for  a  period  of  nine  months  as  a  ruie, 
but,  if  encouraged,  may  persist  for  a  longer  time. 
The  fluid  secreted  contains  all  that  is  requisite  for 
the  nourishment  and  development  of  the  child.    It 
contains  90  per  cent,  of  water  and  10  per  cent,  of 
solids  (casein,  fat.  sugar,  and  a  trace  of  salts).  The 
first  milk  secreted  is  colostrum ;  it  acts  as  a  natural 
purgative  to  the  child.     That  the  mind  exerts  an 
influence  both  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  secre- 
tion iscertain.    Violentemotions,asfear,rage,«tc., 
render  it  unwholesome. 

IT  (1)  Milk-and-water:  Tasteless,  insipid,  without 
character  or  distinguishing  feature,  wishy-washy. 
(Colloquial.) 

"A  milk-and-water  bourgeois." — Readc:  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  ch.  xxvi. 

(2)  Milk  of  sulphur: 

Chem.  <t  Pharm.:  Precipitated  sulphur.  Five 
ounces  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  three  ounces  of 
slaked  lime  are  put  iuto  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water. 
and  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  is 
thrown  down.  Used  as  a  stimulant,  as  a  laxative, 
aud  as  a  confection. 

milk-abscess,  s. 

Pattiol.:  Au  abscess  which  sometimes  forms  on 
the  female  breast  after  child-birth.  It  is  produced 
by  redundancy  of  milk. 

milk-bush,  ». 

Bot. :  The  genus  Synadenium  (q.  T.). 


milk-tie 

•milk-dame,  s.   A  foster-nurse,  a  wet-nurse. 

milk-dentition,  s. 

Ann!.:  The  system  of  temporary  teeth  in  man  or 
in  any  of  the  lower  animal  -. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  milk-tientltton  has  generally 
been  suppressed  in  the  more  modified  forms." — Proe. 
Zool.  >,„..,  1890,  p.  665. 

milk-drinker, «.    [MOLOKAX.] 
milk-fever, *, 

I'litholotiy:  A  fever  which  sometimes  arises    in 
females  when  first  milk  is  secreted  after  child-birth, 
milk-glass,  s.    [CBYOLITE-OLASS.J 
milk-hedge, «. 

Botany:  Euulwrbia  tirucalli  (q.  v.),  commonly 
used  in  India  for  hedges.  The  plant,  being  full  of 
acrid  milk,  tends  to  blister  the  skiu  of  any  one 
breaking  through  the  hedges. 

milk-leg,  s. 

Pathology:  White-swelling,    Phlegmasia    dolen*. 

[PllLEOMASIA.] 

.•milk-livered,  •milke-livered,  a.  Cowardly, 
timid,  timorous. 

".Vilk-livrrJ  man. 

That  bear*st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs.'* 
Shakesp.:  Lear.lv.  i 

•milk-madge,  s.    A  milkmaid, 
•milk-meats,  ».  pi.    Butler,  cheese,  Ac. 

"Abstaining  from  flesh  and  milk-meats."— Bailey:  £rtiw- 
mus,  p.  274. 

milk-molar,  s.  One  of  the  first  set  of  molars. 
Ihey  are  shed  by  mammals  when  very  young. 

"milk-pap,  8.  The  teat  or  nipple  of  a  woman. 
(Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.3.) 

milk-parsley, s. 

Bot.:  Peucedanumpaliutrt.  The  popular  name 
refers  to  its  milky  juice.  (Hooker. } 

milk-porridge,  •milk-pottage,  ».  Food  made 
by  boiling  milk  with  water  and  oatmeal. 


"It  smells,  I  think,  like  tnilk-uuncli."— Diekrnt:  Pick- 
wick, ch.  I. 

milk-quartz, ».    [QUARTZ.] 

milk-rack,  «.  A  series  of  shelves  in  a  dairy  to 
hold  milk-pans. 

milk-sickness, «. 

Vet.  Med.:  A  fatal  spasmodic  disease,  peculiar  to 
some  parts  of  the  western  United  States,  said  to  be 
owing  to  astringent  salts  contained  in  the  soil  and 
waters  of  these  regions.  It  attacks  cattle,  but  is 
often  communicated  to  those  who  drink  the  milk 
or  eat  the  beef  of  animals  affected  with  it.  (Bart- 
lett.) 

milk-snake,  .-•. 

Zool. :  Ophinbolug  ej-imius,  a  harmless  snake  of  a 
grayish  asli  color,  with  three  rows  of  dark  spota 
along  the  back  and  sides.  It  is  found  in  the  north- 
ern and  middle  United  States. 

"Gliding  like  a  lovely  and  innocent  milk-snake  out  of 
his  grasp.  —  Bret  Ilarte:  Mrs.  Skews'  Husbands. 

milk-sugar,  s. 

Chem.:  C^H^On.  Lactin.  An  important  and 
characteristic  constituent  of  milk.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  whey  by  evaporation,  and,  after  having 
been  purified  byanimalcharcoalandrecrystallized, 
it  finally  appears  as  hard,  semi-transparent,  tri- 
metric  crystals,  having  the  same  composition  as 
cane-sugar,  and  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity, 
r.Tj.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  ether.  Milk-sugar  has  a  rotatory 
angle  of  59'.V  [a]j,  and  a  copper-reducing  power 
seven-tenths  that  of  dextrose.  By  boiling  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
dextrose  audgalactose. 

milk-teeth, *.  pi.    [MILK-TOOTH.] 

milk-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  Silbi/um  marianum,  called  also  Carduv* 
marianux.  So  named  from  the  milky  whiteness  of 
the  veins. 

"  Then  the  milk-thistle  bade  those  herds  demand 
Three  times  a  day  the  pail  and  welcome  hand." 
H'or.fairorr/i.-  Degcriptiv  Sketches. 

milk-thrush,  8. 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  THRUSH  (q.  v.). 

milk-tie, s. 

Anthron.:  Relationship  based  on  fosterage.  So 
real  is  this  relationship  considered  among  some 
races  that  marriage  between  foster-children  is  for- 
bidden. 

••  The  strength  of  the  foster-feeling,  the  milk-tie,  among 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  is  a  familiar  instance  of  a  mod* 
of  regarding  relationship  very  different  from  that  prev- 
alent among  us."— Lvbbock:  Orig.  of  ClrilliatioH  (1*2), 
p.  ItS. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,      -tian  =  sh«.n,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <&*•..  =  bel,     del. 
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milk-tooth.  >. 

1.  ""'.  Lang.:  One  of  the  first  set  of  tooth  in 
tnarn;! 

ilk-tooth  in  man  are  twenty  in  number. 
ton  inoarhjaw.  They  are  called  alao  temporary  or 
deciduout  •• 

•_'.  t'lti-i-ifry:  The  fore-tooth  of  a  foal,  which 
roino.  at  the  age  of  about  three  mouths,  and  is  cast 
within  two  or  three  years. 

milk-tree, «. 

Htit.:  ili  Utilnrtodendron  utile;  (2)  Tanghinia 
lactarin. 

milk- vat,  «.  A  deep  pan  for  getting  milk  to  raite 
cream  or  curdle  for  cheese. 

milk-vessel,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  vessel  for  holding  milk. 

2.  Hot.    (vl.\:    Vessels   or    tubes   containing  the 
milky  fluids   in   plants.     [('IXE.NCHYMA,  L.VTICIF- 

BSOC8.] 

milk-vetch,  *. 

Bot. :  Tho  conns  Astragalus  (q.  v.). 

milk-walk,  «.  The  district  or  streets  of  a  town 
supplied  by  one  milkman.  (Eng.) 

milk-warm,  a.  Warm  as  milk  in  its  natural 
state,  as  it  comes  from  the  breast  or  udder. 

"The  water  in  but  joat  milk-icarm,"— De  F<*:  Tour  fftro' 
Ortat  Britain,  iii.  80. 

milk-white,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  White  as  milk ;  of  a  pure  whit* 
color. 

"Meek  as  that  emblem  of  her  lowly  heart 
The  mllk-u-hitr  lamb  which  in  a  line  she  led." 
H'ordttcvrth:   White  Doe  of  RuM-mr.     (Introd.) 

2.  Bot.,  etc.:  Dull  white,  verging  to  blue, 
milk,  v. t.  A i.    [MILK,!.] 

A.  Transitive : 
1.  Literally: 

1.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breasts  or  udder  by  the 
hand. 

"Thon  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses  idly  piping  on 
oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine."— Oaf.  S/trphertft 
Wfek.  (Proeme.; 

•2.  To  suck. 

"  I  have  given  «nck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milk*  me." 

Shakttp.  •   Mn.'h.n,.  i.  7. 

3.  To  supply  with  milk  ;  to  add  milk  to. 
n.  Figuratin-ly: 

1.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  extract  money  from. 

2.  In  horse-racing  slang,  to  bet  against  a  horse 
which    is   one's  own  property,  and  which  is  not 
intended  to  win. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  draw  milk,  to  suck. 

"That  ye  may  milk  out,  and  be  delighted."— Jtatah 
utvi.  11. 

2.  To  give  milk,  to  snckle. 

"  For  lich  a  mother  ithe  can  cherish. 
And  milken  an  doth  a  uorice." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rate. 

*mllk  -en,  a.  [Eng.  mills;  -en.]  Consisting  of 
milk;  milky. 

•mllken-way,  «.    The  Milky-way  (q.v.). 
milk    er,  ».    [Eng.  milk,  v. ;  -,,-.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  milks;  specif.,  an  ap- 
paratus for  milking  cows  mechanically. 

2.  A  cow  or  other  animal  which  gives  milk. 

"A  cow  that  i«  a  poor  milktr  falls  to  give  her  owner 
that  larger  portion  of  profit."— Sheldon.  Dalru-farmiiiu 
p.  17. 

tmUk-f  ul,  *mllk  -full,  a.  [English  milk,  and 
full.}  Flowing  with  milk  ;  fruitful,  fertile. 

"O  mllkfull  vales  with  hundred  brooks  Indented." 

Sylretter.-  The  Uccay,  1.063. 

mllk-Mf,  adv.    [En«.   milky;    -lv.}    After  the 
manner  of  milk ;  like  milk ;  lacteally. 
milk    I  nSss,  ».    [Eng.  milky;  -nrsa.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  milky  or  having  a 
color  or  rt.iiM-tiMioo  like  milk. 

2.  Softness,  gentleness,  iniMnos^. 

"  Would  I  could  .liars  the  bulmy,  even  tomcer 
And  miltinet,  ut  blood." 

Dryden:  Cleomntr*.  i.  1. 

milk  maid,  «.  [Eng.  milk,  und  »i<ii<f.J  A  woman 
employed  to  milk  cows;  a  dairy-maid. 

milk  man,  «.  [Eng.  milk,  anil  num.]  A  man 
who  sells  milk  or  carries  milk  about  for  .-alo. 

milk-pall,  n.  [Eng.  m  I/A-,  and  (m.f.J  A  pail  or 
vessel  into  which  cows  ar«  milked. 

"That  very  substance  which  last  week  wan  grating  In 
the  Held,  waving  in  the  nttlkt*ntl,  or  tTuwinj.-  in  the  gar- 
dan,  ia  now  become  part  of  the   man."—  H'uff,-     / 
BMktqffkcJKML 


milk  pan,  K.  [Eng.  milk,  and  pan.]  A  vessel  in 
which  milk  ir.  kept  in  the  dairy. 

"For  when  the  maid*  split  the  mllkpa**.  or  kept  any 
racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Bobin."—  BOC-/II  .1 /»•;•*• 
thegm*. 

milk  room.  x.  [Eng.  milk,  and  room.  1  A  room 
in  a  dairy  where  milk  is  kept  in  the  milkpans. 

milk   sop,  'milk  soppe,  a.  [Eng.  milk,  and  top.'] 
1.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  milk. 
-.  A  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  person  ;  one 
who  is  devoid  of  all  manliness. 

"  Boys,  apes,  braggarts,  Jacks,  milktopt." 

.<h<ikcfi>...  Much  Ado  about  Xothlng,  v.  1. 

milk  -weed,  *.    [Eng.  milk,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Asclepias  (q.v.). 

'   Green  Milkweed  is  tiie  genus  Acerates. 

milk -WQm-an,  a.  [Eng.  milk,  and  woman.']  A 
woman  who  carries  about  milk  for  Bale. 

"  Even  yoor  mtlkieoman  and  your  nuraery-malds  have  a 
fellow-feeling."— Arbuthnot:  llltt.  of  John  Hull. 

milk  -wood,  a.    [Eng.  milk,  and  wood.] 
Botany : 

1.  Pseudolmedia,  formerly  Brosimum  apurium,an 
evergreen  shrub  growing  in  Jamaica ;  but  Jamaica 

Milkwood  is  S{ipinm  Itturifolium. 
'2.  Xiderosylon  inerme. 

milk   w5rt,  a.    [Eng.  milk,  and  tcor/.] 
Hotany : 

1.  Hing.:  The   gonus  Polygala  (q.  v.).    Common 
Milk  wort  is  Polygala  vulgaru;  Austrian   Milkwort 
P.    vliginoita   or  auafrmca;  Sea  Milkwort   is  the 
genus  Glanx,  and  specially  <iluujr  marilimn. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  Uie  order 
Polygalacoie  (q.  v.), 

milk  -?,  a.    [Eng.  milk;  -».] 

1.  Made  of  milk ;  consisting  or  composed  of  milk. 

"  The  pails  high  foaming  with  a  mllkt  flood." 

fupe:  Homer't  Iliad,  nvi.  780. 

2.  Resembling  milk  j  of  the  nature  of  milk. 
"Some  plants,  upon   breaking   their   vessels,  yield  a 

milky  juice."— Arbitthnot:  On  Aliments. 

*:i.  Yielding  milk. 

"  Perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains, 
And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the   plains." 

Jioacvmmon. 

4.  White,  milk-white. 

*"•    Soft,  mild,  tender,  gentle,  timid, 

"This  milky  gentleness  and  connw  of  yonrs." 

Shakeitp.:  Lear,  i.4. 

milky -juices, «.  pi. 

Bot. :  Juices,  resembling  milk  in  appearance,  in 
.the  laticiferous  vessels  of  plants.  Found  in  many 
Euphorbiaceic,  Asclepiadacetp,  A.\ 

milky-quartz,  s.    [QUARTZ.] 
milky-way, «.    [GALAXY.] 

mill  i  .  .•..  [Lat.  mi'J(e=a  thousand. 1  A  money 
of  account  in  the  United  States,  being  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  dollar,  or  tenth  part  of  a  cent,  and 
therefore  equal  to  about  i  of  an  English  farthing. 

mill  (2),  *melle,  *mlln,  *mulle,  *mulne,*myln, 
•mylne,  a.  [A.  S.  myln,  mulen,  from  Lat.  mo(i'nn  = 
a  mill,  from  rnola  —  n  mill,  from  moto— to  grind; 
Icel.  »iul»a=a  mill;  Wei.  melin;  Fr.  moului:  l)ut. 
mole  n.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  machine  for  grinding  grain,  fruit,  or  other 
substances,  and  reducing  them  to  a  fine  powder. 

"The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round." 

Pupe :  Rape  nfthe  Lock,  iii.  106. 

(2)  A  lapidary's  grinding-wheel,  known  as  rough- 
ing-mlff,  cloth-jin'M,  <fcc, 

(8)  A  machine,  or  complication  of  engines  or 
machinery,  for  working  up  raw  material*  and  pre- 
paring it  for  Immediate  use  or  for  employment  in  a 
further  .stage  of  manufacture ;  as,  a  cotton-null,  a 
spinnine-m/7/,  a  saw-»u7/,  an  oil-mil/.  &c. 

(41  The  buildings  or  factory  containing  such 
machinery. 

(5)  A  stamping-press  for  coin. 

"Hiii  new  invention  for  coining  gold  and  silver  with  the 
mill  and  press."— H'aipo/f  Ancmiotei  of  Patntina,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  ill. 

(6)  A  treadmill  (q.  v.). 

/•/>/.:    A   pugilistic    encounter;   a  prize-Qgbt. 

"He  had  treated  her  III, 
Because  «h«  refused  to  go  down  to  a  mill." 

Hood:  Mtft  KilmanltfQO. 

n.  I>if -sinking :  Tho  hardened  steel  roller  having 
tho  ditiign  in  cameo,  and  used  for  Impressing  in 
intaglio  a  plate,  as  in  the  bank-note  system  of  en- 
cm vint;:  or  a  copper  cylinder,  us  in  the  proco>-  i,f 
engraving  cylinders  for  calico-pi  i.iting. 


T  (1)   Barker't  mill. • 

M<ii-h. :  A  tflass  vo--(-l  containing  water,  and  capa- 
ble of  moving  about  on  its  vertical  axis.  In  the 
lower  part  is  a  tube  bent  horizontally  at  the  two 
ends  in  opposite  directions.  The  water  issuing 
makes  it  revolve  on  its  axis,  (.'ailed  also  the 
Hydraulic  Tourniquet. 

(2)  Light  mill:  [RADIOMETER.] 

mill-bar, «. 

Iron-work*:  The  rough  bar,  as  drawn  out  by  the 
puddler's  rolls,  as  distinguished  from  merchant- 
bar. 

mill-board,  >.  A  stout  pasteboard  made  of 
strong  materials,  such  as  refuse  flax,  cotton,  and 
hemp,  rope,  or  bagging ;  and  used  for  the  stiff  por- 
tion of  book-covers,  aud  for  othor  }>nrposes.  It  is 
also  used  for  packing  between  the  flanges  of  pipes, 
being  previously  soaked  in  oil. 

Mill-board  cutter:  A  machine  for  cutting  heavy 
board,  for  book-covers  and  pasteboard  boxes. 

mill-cake, «. 

1.  The  incorporated  materials  for  gunpowder,  in 
the  cake,  form,  previous  to  granulating. 

2.  The  mass  of  hulls  and  parenchyma  remaining 
after  the  expression  of  linseed-oil. 

•mill-doll,  v.  i.    To  do  work  on  the  tread-mill. 
"I  am  sent  hither  to   mill-doll."  —Fieldlna:    Amelia, 
bk.  i..  ch.  i. 

•mill-dolly,  ».    Work  on  the  treadmill. 

mill-eye,  ».  The  eye  or  opening  in  the  cases  of  a 
mill  at  which  the  meal  is  let  out. 

mill-furnace, «. 

M' I'll  I.:  A  reheating  furnace:  a  furnace  where 
the  puddled  metal  is  reheated,  preparatory  to  again, 
passing  through  the  rolls. 

mill-gang,  a.  In  warping,  that  part  of  the  warp 
which  is  made  by  a  descending  and  ascending 
^  course  of  the  threads  round  the  warping-mill. 

mill-gearing,  a.  The  shafts,  wheels,  &c.,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is  com- 
municated to  the  manufacturing  machine. 

mill-hand,  >.  A  person,  male  or  female,  encaged 
in  a  mill. 

mill-head,  a.  The  bead  of  water  by  which  a 
mill-wheel  is  turned. 

mill-holm,  «.     A  low  meadow  or  field  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  mill ;  a  watery  place  pbont  a  milldam. 
mill-hopper,  a.    The  hopper  of  a  mill.    [Hup- 

PEB.J 

mill-leat,  *milleat,  a.  A  trench  that  conveys 
water  to  a  mill. 

mill-mountain,  a. 

Bot.:  Mountain-flax  (Ltnum  ratharticutn], 

mill-pick,  a.  A  miller's  tool  for  dressing  mill- 
stones, giving  in  the  burrs  the  slightly-serrated  sur- 
face, an  operation  known  as  cracking. 

mill-pool,  a.    A  millpond. 

mill-rind,  mlll-rynd,  a. 

Her.:  A  molino  (q.  v.). 

•mill-sixpence,  'mllled-slxpence,  a.  An  old: 
English  coin,  flrst  issued  in  1561. 

"Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he  (or  I  would  I  might  never 
come  in  mine  own  great  chamlier  again  else),  of  seven 
groatN  in  mill-»lxpeneea." — shakesp.:  Merry  Wlvtt  of 
H'inilsor,  i.  1. 

mill-spindle,  a.  The  vertical  spindle  of  a  grind- 
ing-mill,  on  which  the  runner  is  supported. 

mill-tall,  a.  The  tail-race  of  a  mill  which  con- 
ducts the  water  away  from  the  wheel. 

mill-tooth,  a.    A  grinder  or  molar-tooth. 

"The  best  instruments  for  cracking  bones  and  nuU  ar» 
grinders  or  mill-teeth." — Arbnthn<*t :  On  Allmentt. 

•mill-ward,  a.    The  keeper  of  a  mill, 
mill-wheel,  a.    The  water-wheel  which  impel* 
the  machinery  of  a  mill. 

"Thou  did'st  vent  thy  groans, 
As  fast  as  mill-tehecle  strike." 

Shakeap.:  Tempest,  1.  2. 

mill-work,  a. 

1.  Tho  machinery  of  a  mill. 

2.  The  art  or  operation  of  constructing  mills, 
mill- Wright,  eubtt,    A  wright  or  mechanic  who-,. 

occupation  is  to  construct  and  repair  the  machinery 
of  mills. 

mill  (l),r.  f.    [Mii-i.  i2),«.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  grind,  as  in  a  mill;  to  comminute;  to  reduce 
topowdor. 

"'Tin  here;  this  oval  box  well  flll'd 
With  be<t  tobacco,  finely  mill', I   ' 

Cavper:  Tu  the  Krr.  Hillinm  Hull. 

'2.  To  pass  through  a  machine;  to  shape  or  finish 
in  a  machine,  as  metal-work. 


ttte,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     he>e,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go.     p«t. 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cilre,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mill 

3.  To  stamp,  as  coin  in  a  mint,  so  as  to  raise  the 
edge  slightly,  afterward  serrating  or  denting  the 
•dee*. 

"Wood's  half-pence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore  more 
easily  counterfeited." — Sirift:  ftrapier's  Letters. 

4.  To  throw,  as  undyed  silk. 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth. 

•6.  To  beat  up  and  froth. 

"Having  breakfasted  on  a  cup  of  milled  chocolate."— 
;/.  urookr...  fuul nf  Quality,  i.  '-'3S. 

II.  Fig. :  To  beat  severely  with  the  fists;  to 
thrash,  to  pummel. 

"He  had  milled  a  policeman." — Thackeray:  Shabby  Gen- 

trrt  Slol'U,  Oh.  Vlll. 

mill  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  I  To  swim  under 
water.  A  term  used  of  whales  among  whale-fishers. 

mill'  c5g,  «.  [Eng.  mill  (2),s.,  and  cog.]  The 
cog  of  a  mUl-wheol. 

"The  timber  l»  useful  for  millC'V*."  —  Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

mill-dam,  *mill  damb,  t.  [Eng.  mill  (2),  and 
do  m.  ] 

1.  A  wall  or  bank  across  the  course  of  a  stream  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  water  and  divert  it  into  a  mill- 
race. 

"  Not  so  where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 
The  mllltlam."  Camper:  Task,  v.  102. 

2.  A  millpond. 

milled, 'i.  [MILL  (l),t>.]  Having  passed  through 
a  mill;  having  the  edges  serrated,  or  transversely 
grooved,  as  a  dime,  a  dollar,  &c. ;  fulled,  as  cloth. 

"That  Barn  in  good  milled  silver."— Macaulay:  Hilt- 
£»0.,ch.  xxiii. 

mllled-cloth, «. 

Fabric:  Woolen  cloth  which  has  been  fulled  or 
felted  by  beating,  to  thicken  it.  It  is  called  double- 
milled  when  the  operation  has  been  repeated  to 
increase  its  density. 

mllled-lead,  ».  Lead  which  lias  been  spread 
into  a  shoot  in  the  rolling  mill,  in  contradistinction 
to  load  which  is  leveled  while  in  a  melted  condition. 

milled-money,  «.    Coined  money.   (Wharton.) 

mllled-slate,  «.  Slates  sawn  out  of  blocks  by 
machinery,  instead  of  being  split  into  laminae. 

mIMS-fl  8r-8,  a.  [Ital.,  from  mil/e=a  thou- 
sand, andyiore=liowers.J  (See  the  compound.) 

millefiore-glass,  ».  A  species  of  mosaic  en- 
veloped in  a  transparent  bulb.  A  number  of  pieces 
of  filigree,  or  tubes  of  glass  enamel,  are  fused  to- 
gether, their  sections  representing  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  ornaments.  Sections  of  these  tubes  are 
imbedded  in  white  transparent  flint-glass,  forming 
paper-weights. 

mIMS  nar  I  an,  mil  len  nar -I-an,  a.  &  «. 
[Lat.  millfnaritu,  from  mi'//e  =  a  thousand;  Fr. 
tMUnaire.] 

A.  At  adj.:    Consisting  of  a  thousand;    espec., 
consisting  of  a  thousand  years;  pertaining  to  the 
millennium. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  believes  in  the  millennium, 
or  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  for  u  thousand  years. 
[MILLENNIUM.] 

"The  hearts  of  pamins  as  well  as  milleiiariaiis  answer 
•True.'  " — <-'.  Kfnysiry:  Yeaxt,  ch.  xvii. 

mll-lS-nar '-I  an  Is,m,  *mll  len  ar  Ism,  rub*t. 
fEng.  niillrnttrUm;  -ism.]  The  doctrine  or  tenets  of 
the  Millenarians.  Called  also  Chiliasm. 

"The  long-since  condemned  conceits  of  an  old,  and 
hitherto  forgotten  inilleHarism." — Bp.  Hall:  Eft-elation 
Vnrevealcd, 

•mil  l<5n  ar-?,  a.  &  «.  [Latin  niiHeiiariits;  Fr. 
mills  naire.] 

A.  -Is  ndjecticr: 

1.  Consisting  of  a  thousand;  lasting  for  a  thou- 
sand years. 

"We  are  npt  to  dream  that  Grid  will  make  his  saints 
reign  here  an  kinps  in  a  millenary  kingdom."— Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  iter.  12. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  millennium. 

"For  I  foretell  the  millenary  year." 

/>)•//•/<•».•  rnl<un<>n  oii'l  Ai-cite.     (Dedic.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1,  The  space  of  a  thousand  years;  a  millennium. 

"Where  to  fix  the  beginning  of  that  marvelous  niillett- 

aril,  and  where  the  end."— Bp.   Hull:   Hmtthinus  of  the 

DtVOHt  .SViH/.  g  16. 

2  One  who  looks  for  the  millennium  ;  a  millonar- 
ian. 

millenary-petition, «. 

Church  Hist. :  A  petition  named  from  the  number 
of  signatures  appended  to  it  (though  they  actually 
foil  short  of  a  thousand),  promoted  by  the  Puritans 
to  James  1.  in  ItMi.  The  petitioners  desired  to  he 
relieved  from  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cro^s  in 
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baptism,  the  ring  in  the  marriage  service,  confirm- 
ation, and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  peti- 
tion also  treated  of  (1)  objections  to  the  Church 
service;  (2)  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  clergy 
who  did  not  preach,  though  they  were  resident ;  (3) 
the  better  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy; 
and  (4)  redress  of  Church  discipline.  The  Hampton 
Court  Conference  was  the  outcome  of  this  petition. 
[CONFERENCE,  * .] 

mllle'n  -nl-al,  <i.  |  Lat,  mUlc=a  thousand,  and 
annu0=a  year,  on  analogy  of  biennm/,  Ac.J  Last- 
ing for  a  thousand  years ;  pertaining  to  the  millen- 
nium. 

"To  he  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  is  the  characteristic 
of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  the  millennial  happiness." — 
Burnet. 

fmll  iSn  nl  al  1st,  s.  [Eng.  millenial;  -itt.]  \ 
millonarian. 

•mll-lSn'-nl  an-Iijm,  ».  [Lat.  miflcnfuui.]  Mil- 
lenariauism ;  t  ho  doctrine  or  tenets  of  the  millcn- 
arians. 

*mll  len  nl  an  I§m,  •».  [MILLENNIUM.]  Millcn- 
arianism. 

'mil  len  nist,  «.  [Latin  milltnn(ium);  Eng. 
suff.  •/.«/.  ]  A  millonarian. 

mil  len  nl  fim  «.  (Lat.=a  pcriodof  a  thousand 
years;  from  mille  =  n  thousand,  and  annu*  =  a  year.] 

1.  Script.:  A  period  of  a  thousand  years,  during 
which  Satan  shall  be  confined  to  the  bottomless  pit, 
having  first  been  bound,  by  an  angel,  with  a  great 
chain  (Rev.  xx.  1-3),  while  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  been  "beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus," 
and  have  not  worshiped  tin-  beast  or  his  image,  or 
received  his  mark  upon  thoir   foreheads  or  their 
hands,  shall  live  ana  reign  with  Christ  for  a  thou- 
sand years  (Rev.  xx.  1-6). 

2.  Church  Hist.:  During  the  first  three  centuries, 
when    Christians    wore    at  intervals  in    danger  of 
martyrdom,  and  many  actually  suffered  death,  the 
millennium  loomed  largely  before  their  minds:  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  interpreted  literally,  was 
considered  to  bo  pre-millenuial,  and  the  millennium 
to  be  a  literal  reign  of  Him  and  the  martyrs.     The 
Christian   fathers,    Papias,     Justin     Martyr,   and 
Ironwus,  with  the  heretical   Cerinthians,  Marcion- 
ites,  Montanists,  and  Melitians,  held  these  views, 
as  did  Papias  and  Ironfeus  with  rather  extravagant 
accompaniments.    Toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  Caius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  led  the  way  in 
opposing  their  millennial  conceptions,  and,  in  the 
third,  Origen  considered  the  millennium  as  consist- 
ing of  spiritual  delights  to  bo   enjoyed  by  souls 
raised  to  perfection  in  the  world  to  come.    Jerome 
alsogave  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  the  passage 
in  Revelation.    On  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Paganism,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  view  gradually 
arose  that  millennial  glory  had  already  begun.'  The 
persecuted  Christiana  had  risen,  and  were  spirit- 
ually   reigning   with    Jesus    unseen.    His  visible 
reappearance  would  not  be  till  the  consummation 
of  all  things,  when  He  would  come  to  judge  the 
world.    From  about  the  year  950  yet  another  opinion 
arose  and  gained  extensive  credence.    The  millen- 
nium, to  be  heralded  by  the  coming  of  Jesus,  began 
with  His  first  advent,  and  was  now  about  closing. 
Many  landed  proprietors,  therefore,  believed  they 
should  no  longer  require  their  estates,  and  might 
atone  for  their   sins   by  giving  them   over  to  the 
church,  tho  deed  of  bequest  commencing  with  the 
words  Appropinqudiite  niundi  termino  (As  the  end 
of  tho  world  is  approaching),  and  tho  estates  were 
not  returned  when  it  was  found  that  the  world  out- 
lasted  the  year  1000.    Two  opinions  are  now  held  : 
one,  that  tuo  advent  of  Christ  will  be  pro-millennial, 
and  that  a  literal  reign  of  martyrs  and  saints  shall 
take  place  with  Him  on  earth  ;  the  other  is,  that  the 
millennium  will  be  brought  on  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  means  employed  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  and  that  during    the  contin- 
uance of  the  promised  years   Jesua  shall  reign  in 
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mil  lip  8r  a,  «.  ILat.  mille  =  n  thousand,  and 
portu  =  a  passage,  a  channel.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mill<'i«>r- 
id»  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  a  calcareous  skeleton 
with  a  foliaceous  or  laminar  expansion,  studied 
with  minute  apertures  of  two  sizes.  The  colony 
consist*  of  two  kinds  of  zooids.  the  one  with  four  to 
six  knobbed  tentacles,  inhabiting  the  larger,  ami 
the  second  with  five  to  twenty-five  tentacles,  the 
smaller  ones. 

mir-lS-pBre,  «.  [MILLEPOBA.]  An  individual 
of  the  genus  Millcpora  (q.  T.). 

mil  l8-p8r  -I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mlUepmta)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido;.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  family  of  Hydrocorallina,  type  M  illepora 
(q.  v.).  They  help  to  constitute  coral  reefs  in  the 
\\  est  Indies. 

mll-ler,  »mel  lere.  *mul  nere.  *myl-lere, 
*myl-nere,  «.  LEng.  mi'H;  -er.j 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  keeps  or  attends  to  a 
mill,  especially  a  flour  mill. 

"What  man,  more  wntcr  glldeth  by  the  mill 
Than  wote  the  miller  of. 

Sllaketp.:  Titus  Aailrontcus,  li.  1. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Entom.:  A  moth  of  the  family  Bombycirfap.    It 
is  all  dusted  over  like  a  miller  with  flour,  whence) 
the  name. 

2.  Ichthu.:  The 
Eagle-ray,  Muliobn- 
tia   aquila.    [MvLI- 

OBATI8.  ] 

mlller's-dog,  .-•. 

Ichthy.:  Galeuf 
canis,  the  Penny 
Dog  or  Common 
Tope.  [ToPE.] 

miller's-thumb, 
subs!. 

Ichthi/.;  Cottus  go- 
bio,  the  River  Bull-head. 

"The  name  of  Millers-thumb  in  mid  to  have  reference) 
to  the  form  of  the  head.  .  .  .  This  is  smooth,  broad. 
and  rounded,  like  the  thumb  of  a  miller,  which  had  been 
modeled  by  u  peculiar  and  constant  action  of  the  mus- 
cles in  the  exercise  of  »  ...  most  important  part  of 
his  occupation."—  Yarrell:  British  Fishes,  ii.  SO. 

mll-lSr'-I-ft,  subit.  [Named  after  Philip  Miller 
(1691-1T71),  a  botanist.] 

Hot  •  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Millerica* 
(Q.V.). 

mll-ler  I-e  -»,  8.  p'.  [Mod.  Lat.  milleri(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ear.  ] 

Hot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  bcnecio- 
nidete. 

Mil  -Igr-Ism,  *.    [See  def.  ] 

Church  Hist.:  The  pre-millennial  doctrines  of  the> 
Millerites(q.v.).  (Bartlett.) 

mil  -15r-He  (1),  «.  [Named  after  the  eminent 
crystallographer,  W.  H.  Miller;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  mostly  occurring- 
in  small  tufts  and  groups  of  interlacing  capillary 
crystals,  also  in  fibrous  and  radiating  crusts. 
Hardness,  3-35;  specific  gravity,  4-6-5'65;  luster. 
metallic;  color,  brass  to  bronze-yellow,  some- 
times tarnished  ;  streak,  bright  ;  brittle.  (  om- 
position:  Sulphur,  35'1  ;  nickel,  64-9=100;  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula,  NiS.  Found  in  crevices 
in  the  clay-ironstone  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  South 
Wales,  and  in  crusts  at  the  Sterling  mine,  Antwerp, 
New  York;  also  in  small  amount  at  a  few  other 
localities. 

MIl-leT-He(2),«.    [Scodcf.] 

Church  Hint.:  A  follower  of  William  Miller,  an 
American  pre-millennialist,  who  expected  the  im- 
mediate return  of  Jesus  to  reign  upon  the  earth. 
Believing  in  the  literal  fulflllmentof  the  prophecies, 
the  Millerites  asserted  that  the  first  judgment 
would  take  place  in  1843.  Subsequently  other 


Millcr's-thumb. 


the  hearts   of   nearly   aU    mankind,  and  shall  not    ."griods  were  named  ;"and~so 'firm  was  the  faith  of 

return  visibly  till  He  comes  as  Judge.    Many  inter-    m         that  tnpy  disposed  of  all  their  worldly  goods. 

prctors,  holding  that  in  prophecy  a  day  stands  for    Drovjded  themselves  with  "ascension  robes,     and 

a  year,  consider  that  the  1,260  days  mentioned  in    * 

Rev.  xii.  6,  Ac.,  mean  1,260  years ;  yet  they  deem  the 

1,000  years  to  be  literal  years.    The  reason  probably 

is  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  Jewish  tradition 

that  the  seventh  thousand  years  from  the  creation 

of  man  shall  beaSabbatic  thousand.    Hugh  Miller, 

who  accepted  the  view  that  a  prophetic  day  means 

a  year,  and,  being  a  geologist,  was  not  startled  by 

very  large  numbers,  considered  tho  millennium  to 

be  360,000  years. 

"We  must,  give  a  full  account  of  that  state  called  the 
millennium."— Burnet.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

mil -IS-ped,  mll'-ll-p6de,  «.  [Lat.  mi llepcda  = 
the  woo<ilouse,  or  directly  from  mitle—&  thousand, 
and  pcs  (genit. pedis)  =  n  foot.] 

ZiMogy : 

1.  Tho  genus  lulus,  or  the  family  Inlidee  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PI.):  The  order  Chilognatha  (q.  v.).    Socalled       "Little  living  creatures,  in  a  quantity  of  w 

from  t  he  numerous  feet.  ger  than  a  grain  of  mlltrt."-^^  O»  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 


pro  , 

waited  with  anxiety  for  the  sounding  of  the  last 
trumpet—  the  signal  for  their  elevation.  Many 
became  insane  through  excitement  and  fear  ;  others, 
finding,  that  they  were  repeatedly  disappointed, 
gave  ui>  their  expectations,  and  the  sect  is  pre- 
sumably extinct." 

mll-les  -Im-al,  «•  [Lat.  millesimu*.  from  mille 
=  a  thousand.]  Thousandth;  consisting  of  thou- 
sandth parts. 


small-seed  corn.  They  are  extensively  grown  in 
India,  in  parts  of  which  the  former  is  called  wassce> 
and  the  latter  bhadlee. 


bdil,    bo"y;     po~ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


ger  tha 

sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


millet-beer 
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•"  (Jcrinnn  millet  is  a  variety  of  fti-lnrin  ilnlira; 
Indian  millet  is  Soryhum  t-w/i/urc,"  Italian  millet, 
Setarin  tt,tti,-,t;  and  Texas  millet,  Soi'<itti>in 

•_'.  Millet-grass. 

millet-  beer.  --•-    A  fermented  liquor  made  in  Ron- 
la,  and  the  neighboring  district!),  from  millet- 
seed. 

millet-grass,  «. 

/•'".'..  Tbo  k-fiin-  M  ilium  (q.  T.). 

mill  horse,  «.  [Kng.  miH,  and  htn-it.]  A  home 
employed  tu  turn  a  mill. 

mil  II",  >'»  conip.  [Lat.mil/r-n  thousand.]  A 
thousand;  a  tliousauJ  fold. 

mil  Hard,*.  [Fr.]  A  thousand  million*;  as,  a 
milliard  of  francs=$2(JO,OUU,UU)  nearly. 

mil  H  ar  f,  a.  At  «.  [Lat.  inilliariug~  pertain- 
in  ,-  to  a  thousand,  compri-ink-  a  thousaud  paces,  or 
a  Koinaii  mile;  milli--  a  thousand.]  [MiLE.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
Roman  mile  of  l.UUU  paces,  or  5,001)  Roman  feet  ;  as  a 


B.  An    iulnt.:  |  Lat.    tuilliarium.]    A    milestone. 
(See  the  example  under  MILE-MARK.) 

•mil  -11-fold,  a.    [Prof.  Mi/7/1-,  and  Eug.  fold]. 

Thousandfold. 

"H!»  ki«M»  milllfuld 
Bewray  bin  lone  and  louiag  diligence." 

Davit1*:  Hutu  Kootlr,  p.  27. 

mil  11-gram,  mil  II  gramme,  «.  [Fr.  miin- 
.;  "1,1111.-,  from  Lat.  »ii'/(<-  =  a  thousand,  aud  French 
gramtite=a  gram  (q.  v.).]  In  the  French  system  of 
weights  ami  measures,  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
•train,  equal  to  -OlM  of  an  English  grain,  or  a  cubic 
millimeter  of  water. 

mil  II  It  ter,  mil  II  11  tre  (tre  aster),  «.  [Fr 
from  Lat.  7iu//.-  =  a  thousand,  and  Fr.  /ifr«-  =  a  liU»r.  ] 
A    French    measure  of  capacity,  containing   the 
thousandth  part  of  a  liter,  equal  '(Kilt)  of  a  cubic 
inch. 

rail  II  me  tSr,  mil  II  me  tre  (tre  as  t8r),  .*. 
fKr.,  from  Lat.  »n'//r  =  a  thousand;  Fr.  wi#/rr  = 
meter  (q.  v.).  I  A  French  lineal  measure  equal  to 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  meter,  or  .U3H37  of  an  Eng- 
lish inch. 

mil  lln  Sr,  *mll  -Ian  8r,  *mll  len  er,  *mll 
len  1  er,   «.     [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Milaiter  from 
Milan  in  Italy-  1 

*1.  A  halx-rdasher  ;  a  dealer  in  small  wares.  (Orig- 
inally  of  the  male  sex.)  (Eitg.) 

"He  hath  eonga  for  man  or  womnn,  of  nil  NIZAM;  no  mil- 
HUT  can  no  tit  bin  cnntomen  with  glove*."—  .Sn«i-«u,.; 
Hiutrr't  Tale,  Iv.  8. 

2.  A  person  whose  occupation  is  to  make  and  sell 
licad-dresses,  hats,  bonnets,  &c.,  for  females.  (Now 
generally  a  woman.) 

"The  thousand*  of  clerks  and  milliner*  who  are  now 
thrown  into  rupture*  by  the  Bight  of  Loch  Katrine."  — 
Xataulay:  Hint.  KI,,J..  ch.  xlii. 

mil    lln  Sr  -f,  ».    [Eug.  milliner;  -y.] 
tl  .  The  occupation  or  business  of  a  milliner. 
2.  The  articles  made  and  sold  by  a  milliner,  such 
as  head-dresses,  hats,  bouuets,  laces,  ribbons,  IK. 
mill    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  .-.    |  M  1  1  ,i.  (1),  r.] 
A.  <k  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

Veil).; 

C.  Atmbiitantire: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  process  of  grinding  or  passing 
through  a  mill. 

2.  A  thrashing. 

"  One  blood  give*  t'other  blood  a  milting." 

(ViMltr.-  Ur.  Hftujr,  11.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Coinina:  The  term  is  applied: 

(1)  Toau  action  such  as  that  which  upsets  the 
edge  of  a  coin,  making  the  raised  flanges  which 
jirofct  tho  ornaments  in  relief  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse  .-ides  itl  the  coin.    Millink-  in  this  sense  is 
poforaMd  upon  nn  object  in  a  lathe  by  the  pres-nre 
of  a  burnisher  or  w  I  ieel,  which  turns  over  or  up-ets 
an  edge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feuther-edg  .....  ,  a 
tube  or  bezel  which  holds  a  Ions  or  a  jewel  in  its 
seat  or  netting. 

(2)  To  an  action  such  as  that  which  gives  a  Hutiug 
or  en-nation  to  the  edge  of  the  coin. 

(3)  The  Indented  or  milled  edge  on  coins. 

2.  I'lotit:  A  fulling  proo---  which  condenses  aud 
thickens  cloth. 

3.  I'i'/T'lin  n  :   The   ina-t  it-ation  atnl  grinding  of 
-lip   for  porcelain,  giving  it  the  dual  working  to 
develop  plaMicity. 

milling-machine,  ». 

Much.:  A  machine'  for  dressing  metal-work  to 
shape  by  passing  it  on  a  traveling-bed  beneath  a 
rotating,  serrated  cylindrical  cutter. 


milling-tool,  *.  A  small  indented  roller  mounted 
in  a  stock  an. I  u^-d  to  nurl  objeot>.  such  as  the 
edges  of  screw  heads,  by  pressure  against  the  latter 
when  they  are  rotating  in  a  lathe ;  a  uurling  tool. 

mil  ling  to  nl  a,  ».  [Named  after  Sir  T.  Mil- 
link-ton,  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.] 

Hotanv: 

1.  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Millingtoniacett* 
(q.  v.).    It  is  svuony  motis  with.Mcliosma. 

2.  A  genus  of  Hignoniaceee.    Alillfnyftnu'ii  ImrtfH- 
si*,  called  also  Biytutnia  titberusn,  is  the  cork  tree 
of  India. 

mil  Ilng-t6-nl-a  -9«-se,  «.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  mil- 

li,uif<nii(u  i ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Kiiff.  -acece.] 

lint. :  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens.  estab- 
lished by  Wight  and  Arnott.  Tho  species  are  now 
referred  to  Sabiaceae. 

mil -lion  (1  as  y).  »mll  lloun.  «.  [Fr.  million, 
from  Low  Lat.  millionem,  accus.  of  mtiUo,  from 
Lut.  inilf,  n  thousand.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  number  of  a  thousand  thousands. 

"  O  pardon  I  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attext,  in  little  place,  a  mini',,," 

ShoJcrtp.:  Henry  r.     (Introd.j 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  indefinitely  great  number. 

"There  are  million*  of  truths  that  men  are  not  con- 
cerned to  know." — Anon. 

2.  With  the  definite  article,  the  multitude,  the 
public ;  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  the  masses. 

"Arrived,  a  night  like  noon  she  sees, 
And  heart)  the  ,','lli""  hum." 

Cuwper.-  V""  »'*  I'lstt  to  London. 

mill  ion  aire,  "mill  ion  nalre  (ion  as  y6ni, 
ft.  [Fr.  ntillionnaire;  Ital.  mi/tonario;  Sp.  milun- 
<ii'i".}  In  this  country  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
person  worth  a  million  dollars;  in  England  ton 
man  worth  a  million  sterling,  or  a  man  of  almost 
boundless  wealth. 

mill -I6nar$  (las  y),  a.  [  French  niH/ionairr.] 
Pertaining  to  mill  ion- ;  consisting  of  millions, 
•mil    li&ned  (1  as  y),  a.    [Eng. million ;  -td.] 

1.  Possessing  millions;  millionaire;  exceedingly 
wealthy. 

"Thvmltllonfil  merchant  «e*kn her  [Honour]  in  hUgold." 
P.  WMtelteiut:  Honour  (1747  I. 

2.  Multiplied  a  million-fold  ;  innumerable;  infin- 
ite. 

mil  Il6n  1st  ia-y  ,  ..  [English  million, • -M.]  A 
millionaire. 

mil    llonth  (1  as  y),  ...  &  «.    [Eng.  million  ;  -ll,.\ 

A.  -l«  "-'.;.:  Constituting   one   of    a    million;  a 
thousaud  thousandth. 

B.  AKtulmt.:  One  of  a  million  parts ;  thequotient 
of  one  divided  by  a  million. 

mil   11  ptide,  K.    |  MM  i.i.ri.n.  | 

•mil  -16  crit,  *.  [Fnim  »n77,  on  analogy  of  III-M- 
tocrat,  Ac.j  A  wealthy  mill-owner. 

"The  true  blood-tmckem,  the  venomouff  miHtx-rat*."— 
Lytton:  CajrtutiH.  bk.  ii  ,  ch.  Iv. 

•mill  6  crit  I^m,  ».  [English  millocrat;  -inn.] 
Government  by  millocrat-. 

"The  misery  which  accorapante*  the  reign  of  mill<K'r<tt- 
Itm."—Lttlou:  Citxtont,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  iv. 

Millon  (as  Ml  ydn),  *.  [From  Millon.  a  French- 
man, its  discoverer.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Mlllon's-test,  Millon's  test- liquid,  «. 

Chem.:  A  nitric  and  nitrous  solution  of  protoni- 
trate  aud  pernitrateof  mercurj'-  It  detects  thepres- 
ence  of  proteine  or  its  allied  compounds  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  more  or  less  deep  rose  color.  The  test 
liquid  is  made  by  dissolving  metallic  mercury  iu  an 
squat  weight  of  Mrong  nitric  acid.  The  substance 
to  he  tested  is  plunged  in  tho  liquid  and  heat  ap- 
plied. 

mill  pSnd,  «.  I  Kng.  ii,,ll.  and  pond.]  A  pond 
or  reservoir  of  water  employed  to  drive  a  mill. 

mill  race,  *.[  Kiik-.  mi/J.  and  race.]  The  canal 
or  lent  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to  a  mill-wheel. 
Helowthe  wheel  the  water  is  couducteil  away  by 
tiie  mill-tail  or  tail-race. 

mill  rea,  mill  ree,  ».  [MILBEIH.]  A  pseudo 
singular  form  of  milreis  (q.  v.). 

mill  sail,  «.  [Eug.nii//,  aud  »<n7.]  The  sail  of 
a  win>lmlll. 

tmlllsall-shaped,  a. 

But.:  Having  many  wings  projecting  from  a  con- 
vex -tirface.  as  the  fruit  of  >ome  niiiln-lliferotis 
plant-  and  of  moringa.  (Lindlvy.) 

mill  stdne, 'myln  stone,  *myl  stone,  *.  (Km.-. 

mill,    antl    Kt»»i,  .\     ()n'-  of    a    pair  of   cylindrical 
; T  crnslaiik-  grain  in  grinding  mills.    The 
iliar,  ami  conies  mo.-  ' 

fgill.      |  liL'IIKSTOXE.) 


the  tx<d  and  runner,  the  upper  being  usually  tha 
nioviiik'  stone,  the  lower  being  st  at  ionary.  The  rela- 
tion of  bed  and  runner  is,  however,  sometimes 
reversed. 

"They  had  demolished  houses,  cut  down  fruit  tree*. 
burned  fluhing  boats,  broken  mflleloHrt."  —  Jforau/tiH 
II,.  t.  Kng.,  ch.  liii. 

millstone-balance,  *.  A  weight  so  placed  as  to 
balance  other  inequalities  of  weight  in  a  stone,  so 
that  it  may  run  true. 

millstone-bosom,  «.  The  sunken  space  in  the 
center  of  a  millstone,  round  the  eye. 

millstone-bridge,  ».  The  bar  across  the  eye  of 
a  millstone  by  which  it  is  supported  on  the  head  of 
the  spindle. 

millstone-draft,  ».  The  degree  of  deflection  of 
tho  furrows  of  a  millstone  from  a  radial  direction. 
Thus  in  a  7-inch  draft  the  track-edges  are  tangent- 
ial to  a  7-inch  circle. 

millstone-dress,  *. 
Grinding  ; 

1.  The  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  fur- 
rows in  the  face  of  a  mill-tone.    The  furrows  lead 
from  the  bosom,  around  the  eye,  to  the  skirt  of  the 
millstone  —  that  is  to  say,  to  its  periphery. 

2.  The  draft  given  to  the  furrows  on  a  millstone. 

millstone-dresser,  «.  A  machine  for  cutting 
grooves  in  the  grindiug-face  of  a  millstone. 

millstone-grit,  ». 

flfol.:  A  coarso  quartzose  sandstone  used  for 
millstones.  It  underlies  the  coal  measures,  and 
overlies  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  constituting 
tho  second  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous formations.  A  bed  of  shale  4U)  feet  thick, 
ranked  with  the  Millstone-grit,  is  called  bymim-i^ 
Farewell  rock. 

millstone-hammer,  millstone-pick,  ».  A  tool 
for  furrowing  millstones. 

millstone-lava,  «. 

Pet  nil.  ft  Geol.:  A  very  vesicular  kind  of  nephe- 
line  basalt,  found  on  the  Eifel,  Ac. 

millstone-maker,  «.    A  maker  of  millstones. 


Pathol.:  Phthisis  produced  in  the  makersof  mill- 
stone, in  masons,  ic.,  by  the  inhalation  of  minute 
fragments  of  stone. 

millstone-ventilator,  «.  An  arrangement  for 
conducting  u  blast  through  the  eye  of  the  runner 
ami  out  at  the  skirt,  to  cool  the  floor  aud  facilitate 
delivery. 

ml   lord,  «.     [Seedef.  | 

1.  A  foreign  corruption  of  the  address  "  my  lord." 

2.  A  lord  or  notability  ;  as,  an  English  milord. 
mil    osch  ine,  mil   6scu  He,  «.    [Named  after 

Prince  Miloschi  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (J/m.).] 

M  in.  :  A  compact  mineral,  having  an  indigo-blue 
to  a  celandine-green  color.  Hardness,  l'S-2:  spe- 
cific gravity,  2'131.  Composition:  A  h  yd  rated  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  nesquioxide  of  chromium. 
Found  at  Rudniak,  Servia.  The  Brit.  Mil*.  i;,i. 
makes  it  a  variety  of  Allophane  (q.  v.),  ami  Dana 
calls  it  a  chromiferous  allophaue,  containing  only 
half  as  much  water. 

mil  rels,  «.  [Port.  »u'/=a  thousaud,  aud  rri'a  pi. 
of  real,  u  small  coin.] 

1.  Tho  unit  of  value  in    Portugal,  gold,  weight, 
1-77:15  grammes  ;  value,  $1.1U. 

2.  The  unit  of  value  in  Brazil,    value,  M  cents 
(nearly)  . 

mil  -sej,  «.  £A  corrupt,  of  miffc,  aud  tiere.]  A 
sieve  for  straining  milk.  (Scotch.) 

milt  (1),  *milte,  «.  [A.  S.  miltt;  cogn.  with  Out. 
milt:  Icel.  milti;  Dan.  »u7r;  Sw.  mjaite;  Oer. 
»u7z.] 

Anal.:  The  spleen  (q.  v.). 


milt  (2) , *melt,  «.  [Acorruption  of  milk  (q.  T.), 
from  the  uiin.ii  api>earanco  of  the  soft  roe  of  tislu-- : 
Sw.  nijfill.  --milk,  iiijnike  =  milt  of  fishes  ;  Dan. /)'*&•••. 


; T  crnslaiik-  gram  in  grinding  mills.  The 
>ton>-  i-  pi'cnliar,  and  comes  mostly  from  France 
•ad  from  Georgia.  [HCHHHTOXE.]  The  stones  are 


mf/A=soft  roe,  lit.  -fish-milk  ;  (ier.  milrh-d)  milk. 
(2)  milt  of  fishes.]  The  soft  roe  of  ti-ln-  :  the  sper 
matic  organ  of  the  male  ti-h. 

"You  ithall  scarce,  or  never,  take  a  male  carp  without  a 
mrlt."—  H'allon :  Anyler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  Ix. 

milt,  r.  t.  [MiLT  (2),«wfc«f.]  To  impregnate  or 
fertilize  the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fl.-h. 

"A  female  gave  146  egge,  which  were  n,ili"l  from  a  male 
of  the  name  hybrid  race,  -—field,  Deo.  6,  1HH4. 

milt  8r,  «m«lt-8r,  «.  [Dan.  mi//rr=a  male 
ti>h  ;  (ier.  inifi'/i.-i-.]  A  mule  tish  ;  a  fish  having  a 
milt. 

"That  ther  night  do  »o  [by  breeding)  he  had,  u  tha 
rule  in,  put  in  three  mtlttr*  for  one  •pawuer."—  Walton 
Anjler,  pt.  t,  ch.  U. 

Mil  ton'  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Jfi//o«;  -iV.]  Pertaining 
to  Milton  or  his  writings. 


late,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   g5,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w3rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     n,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


miltwaste 
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mimulus 


milt -waste,  s.  [Eng.  milt  (l).ancl  waste.  From 
'being  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  wasting 
or  disc-a.se  of  the  spleen.] 

Bot.:  A  name  for  a  fern,  Ceterach  offlcinarum. 
(CBTEBACB.] 

mil  va  -g6,  8.    [Lat.=a  flying-fish.] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of    Polyborina".    Milvago  chi- 
ii,in,,i,i  is  a  small  hawk-like  bird  which  freyiients 
slaughterhouses  in  La  Plata,  feeding  on  carrion, 
mil  vi   nae,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  milvus;  fern.  pi.  udj. 

SUIT.  -IHCF.J 

Ornitk.:  Kites;  a  subfamily  of  Falconidee,  with 
bills  not  so  curved  as  in  the  Hawks.  The  wings. 
which  are  pointed,  and  the  tail,  which  is  forked, 
are  both  very  long. 

mil-vine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  milvinus,  from  ntitrux 
^  a  kite.  | 

A.  As  adj.:    Belonging  to  or  resembling  birds  of 
the  Kite  family. 

B.  As  xulist. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  Kite  family. 
1    mil    vu  lus,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimiu.  of  Lat.  mil- 


e,  or,  according 
tyrannus,  the 

_   .  ish  above,  with 

black  rump ;  tail-feathers  rose-white,  tipped  with 
black;  shoulders  and  belly  light  vermilion.  M. 
ftirjicatus,  the  Scissor-taif  or  Swallow-tail  Fly- 
catcher, has  the  head  and  tail  black,  the  latter 
edged  with  white ;  back  ashy  ;  under  surface  pure 
white.  Both  species  are  natives  of  Central  America, 
mil  -vfis,  8.  [Lat.=a  kite.] 

1.  Ornith. :    A    genus   of   Falconida?,    sub-family 
Aquiliuie.    Beak  straight  at  base,  curved  from  cere 
to  point:  nostrils  oval,  oblique;   wings  long,  tail 
long,  forked.    Legs  short ;  toes  short  and  strong, 
the  outer  united  at  its  base  with  the  middle  toe. 
Claws  moderately  long  and  curved.    Habitat,  the 
Old  World  and  Australia.    Six  species  are  known. 
Mili-iiii  ictinusis  the  Common  Kite.    [KITE  (1),8.] 

2.  J'alueont.:  Remains  of  this  genus  have   been 
found  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  France  and  Ceutral 
Europe. 

mlm,  a.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  »ium  =  silent.]  Prim; 
affectedly  meek  and  modest ;  demure.  (Scotch.) 

"  See,  up  he's  got  the  word  o1  God, 
An'  meek  au'  miin  has  view'd  it." 

Huriif:  Holy  Fair. 

mim-moued,  a. 

1.  Affectedly  modest  or  demure  in  conversation. 

2.  Affectedly  moderate  in  eating. 

Mi    mas,  8.    [Lat.  &  Gr.  =  a  Trojan  boru  on  the 
same  night  as  Paris.) 
Astron. :  The  first  satellite  of  Saturn. 
mlm  -bar,  subet.    [Arab.]    A  pulpit  in  a  mosque. 

[MtllKAB.] 

*mime,  8.    [Lat.  mimua;  Gr.  mimos;  Fr.  mime.] 

1.  A  kind  of    farce  or  dramatic    representation 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  incidents 
of  real  life  were  represented  in  a  ludicrous  or  farci- 
cal fashion.    They  resembled  the  modern  farce  or 
vaudeville,  but  were  often  of  a  coarse  and  even 
indecent  character. 

"And  this  we  know  in  Laertius,  that  the  mimes  of 
Sophron  were  of  such  reckoning  with  Plato,  as  to  take 
them  nightly  to  read  on,  and  after  make  them  his  pillow. 
Bcaliger  describes  a  mime  to  be  a  poem,  imitating  any 
action  to  stir  up  laughter." — .V/7/»»»:  Aimtvoy  f,n-  Sinei-- 
ty  in  11  Una. 

2.  An  actor  in  such  a  performance ;  a  buffoon, 
•mime,  r. «.    [^MIME,  s.]    To   act   the   mime   or 

butl'oon ;  to  mimic. 

"In  the  at 
Of  miming,  gets  th'  opinion  of  a  wit." 

l,''n  Jonson:  Epiff.  115. 

mlm  -e  6  graph,  s.  [Gr.  wn'wo8=an  imitation, 
and  yraphein  =  to  write.]  Au  instrument  by  which 
copies  of  any  document  may  bo  transcribed  and 
multiplied,  through  the  use  of  a  stencil  made  of 
thin  paper  prepared  with  paraffine  or  similar  sub- 
stance, which  is  put  upon  an  ordinary  typewriting 
machine,  and  receives  the  impression  of  the  letters 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

*mlm    §r,  s.     [Eng.   mim(e);   -er.]    A  mime,  a 

mimic,  a  buffoon. 

"Jugglers  and  dancers,  antics,  mummers,  mtmera." — 

Mill,,,,.     (T,«li(.) 

mi  me   sis,  8.    [Gr.=imitation.] 

1.  Rhet.:  Imitation  of  the  voice  or  gestures  of 
another. 

2.  7,o6\.:  The  same  as  MIMICRY  (q.  v.). 
ml  met  ene,  ».    [MIMETITE.] 

ml  met  e§e,  s.    f  MIMETITE.] 

mi  met   e§  ite,  s.    [MIMETITE.] 

ml  mSt  -Ic,  ml  met  -Ic-al,  o.  [Gr.  mimitikos, 
from  m(mei*t;8=an  imitator,  from  w/wos=a  mimic.] 

I.  ()r,1.  Lan'i.:  Apt  to  imitate  or  mimic ;  given  to 
.imitation  ;  imitative. 


II.  Technically: 

\.  ZoOl. :  A  term  applied  to  animals  which  resem- 
ble others  not  BO  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  enemies, 
or  which  resemble  their  natural  surroundings  so 
closely  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  therefrom, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Phasmidee.  [MIMICRY.] 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  sometimes  used  of  a  plant  be- 
longing to  one  order  when  it  has  a  certain  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  a  plant  of  another  order. 
[MIMICRY.] 

mi  met  ls,m,  s.  [MIMETIC.]  The  act  or  habit 
of  imitating;  mimicry.  [ MIMICRY, II.] 

mi  met  ite,  x.  [Gr.  mimft£i=m  imitator;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  closely  resembling  pyromorphite 
(q.v.),  and  graduating  into  it.  Hardness,  ::•:>; 
specific  gravity,  7'0-7'25 ;  luster,  resinous ;  color, 
shades  of  yellow  and  brown,  also  white  to  color- 
less; streak,  white.  Composition:  Arsenate  of 
lead ;  SW66 ;  chloride  of  lead.  9'34 ;  the  arsenic  acid 
is  frequently  partly  replaced  by  phosphoric  acid. 
Dana  recognizes  three  varieties:  1.  Ordinary:  (a) 
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acid.  Crystallization  hitherto  regarded  as  hex- 
agonal, but  according  to  Bertranu  it  is  optically 
biaxial  when  pure,  the  angle  diminishing  as  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  increases,  the  pure 
phosphate  of  lead  being  uniaxial. 

mini  Ic,  *mlm -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mimicim= 
farcical,  from  Gr.  »ii'uiifco8=pertaining  to  or  like  a 
mimic;  mimo8=a  mime;  Fr.  mimiquv;  Ital.  &Sp. 
mini  /co.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Inclined  or  given  to  imitation ;   imitative;  in- 
clined to  imitate  or  ape. 

"Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her."  Milton:  P.  L.,  r.  110. 

2.  Consisting  of  imitation  ;  done  or  made  in  imi- 
tation; imitating;  counterfeit.   (Generally  applied 
to  some  insignificant  or  diminutive  imitation.) 

B.  .-48  sutmtantii-e  : 

I    Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  imitates,  apes,  or  mimics ;  especially, 
one  who  imitates  or  apes  the  manner,  gesture,  or 
voice  of  another  so  as  to  excite  laughter. 

2.  An  actor,  a  mime. 

"Anon  this  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes." 
Shakeap.:  31  itlau mmer  \m>tt'a  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*3.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 
*4.  Anything  made  or  done  in  imitation  of  some- 
thing else. 

"Iii"  mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Kgypt's  piles." 

Byron,  Chtltle  Harold,  iv.  152. 

II.  Nat.  Hj'8/. :  A  plant  or  animal  that  mimics. 

mimic-beetles,  8.  pi. 

Entom.:  Beetles  of  the  sub-tribe  Helocera,  which, 
when  alarmed,couuterfeit  death,  as  do  some  of  the 
Byrrhidw  and  1 1  i-t  eric  lie. 

mlm  -1C,  v.  t.    [MiMic,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  imitate,  to  ape;  to  copy  the 
manner,  gesture,  or  voice  of  another  in  order  to 
excite  laughter ;  to  caricature. 

2.  /.",>!. :  To  assume   as  certain  animals  do  the 
dress  of  other  species  or  a  close  resemblance  to 
natural  objects.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  action  is  voluntary. 
[MIMICRY.] 

tmlm  -Ic-al.  a.  [Eng.  mimic;  -at.]  The  same 
as  MIMIC,  a.  (q.  v.) 

"Man  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  inimical.'1— Reliquiae 
Wottoniana-,  p.  83. 

mlm'-Ic  al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  mimical;  -ly.]  In  a 
mimic  or  imitative  manner;  by  imitation  or  mim- 
icking. 

*mIm'-IC-al-ncSsB,  8.  [Eng.  mimical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mimical. 

mlm -Ick  §r,  8.  [Eng.  mimic,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
mimics;  a  mimic. 

mlm  \c-rf,  'mlm.-lclr.-ry1,  a.  [English  mimic; 
•ry.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  i'he  act  or  habit  of  mimicking  or 
imitating ;  imitating  or  aping  for  sport  or  ridicule ; 
burlesque  imitation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  term  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates 
to  denote  that  "close  external  likeness  which 
causes  things  really  quite  unlike  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other,  '  which  exists  in  the  animal  kingdom; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  mimicry  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
voluntary.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  form 
of  protective  imitation  or  resemblance,  or  as  that 


imitation  or  resemblance  carried  to  its  extreme 
limits.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  has  brought  to- 
gether probably  the  largest  collection  of  facts,  on 
this  subject  in  the  language  (  Westminster  Review, 
July,  1867.  pp.  1-43),  says,  that  the  phenomena  of 
mimicry  "  have  been  shown  to  follow  certain  defi- 
nite laws,  which  again  all  indicate  their  dependence 
on  the  more  general  law  of  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest."  These  laws  are : 

(1)  That  in  an   overwhelming    majority    ot  cases  of 
mimicry,   the  animals   (or  the  groups)  wnich  resemble 
each  other  inhabit  the  aame  country,  the  same  district, 
and  in  most  cases  are  to  be  found  together  on  the  same 
•pot. 

(2)  That  these  resemblances  are  not  indiscriminate, 
but  are  limited  to  certain  groups,  which  in  every  case  are 
abundant  in  species  and  Individuals,  and  can   be  often 
ascertained  to  have  some  special  protection. 

(3)  That   the  species  wnich  resemble  or  mimic  these 
dominant  groups  are  comparatively  less  abundant  in  in- 
dividuals, and  are  often  very  rare. 

2.  Bot. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  plants  be- 
longing to  one  order  when  in  their  general  features 
they  resemble  species  belonging  to  another  order ; 
as,  for  instance,  certain  foreign  Euphorbiaces» 
which  bear  a  close  superficial  resemblance,  though 
no  affinity,  to  Cactacete.  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer 
considers  that  there  is  no  genuine  mimicry  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  terms  the  phenomenon 
now  described  Homoplasmy. 

ml  ml  nae,  n.pl.  [Lat.  »ijin(u*)>  fromGr.  mimos 
=  an  actor, a  mimic;  Lat.  fern.  pi. adj.  suff.  -I'IIOB.) 

Ornith. :  American  Babblers,  a  family  of  Time- 
lidif.  The  bill  is  slender  or  long  and  arched,  the 
feet  strong,  tail  rounded  and  slightly  graduated. 

mini  ma  tion,  «.  [See  def.]  An  excessive  or  too 
frequent  use  of  the  letter  m. 

ml -mfig  -ra  phSr,  >.  [Gr.  mimographoi,  from 
mimos— fi  mime,  and  grapho—tv  write.]  A  writer  of 
mimes  or  farces. 

"  For  the  best  idea  that  can  now  be  formed  of  the  m.-iu- 
ner  of  this  famous  mimographer,  we  must  have  recourse, 
I  believe,  to  the  fifteenth  idyl  of  Theocritus." — Twining: 
Aristotle:  Treat  lie  on  Poetry,  vol.  i.  (Note  6.) 

ml-m&n,  8.    [MIMUS.] 

ZiM.:  A  genus  of  Phyllostomida?,  sub-family 
Phyllostomina?,  akin  to  the  typical  genus  Phyllos- 
toma  (q.  v.),  from  which  it  is  mainly  distinguished 
by  the  different  form  of  the  chin-warts.  Two 
species  are  known  from  tropical  America,  Mimitn 
bennettii  and  M.  megalotis. 

ml-m6  -BIJ,  s.  [From  Gr.  wn'm<M  =  an  imitator,  an 
actor,  so  named  because  some  of  the  sensitive  spe- 
cies mimic  animal  sensibility.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tfie  sub-order  Mimosew 
and  the  tribe  Kuniimosea?.  As  constituted  by  Lin- 
nvus,  it  included  the  Acacia  and  nearly  all  the 
other  genera  of  the  modern  sub-order  Mimosa* 
(q.  v.).  The  stamens,  which  are  definite,  are  not 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  the  petals;  the 
anthers  are  not  tipped  by  a  gland,  and  the  valves 
of  the  legume,  breaking  into  transverse  joints  or 
remaining  entire,  leave  the  rim  persistent  on  the 
peduncle.  About  2UU  are  known,  the  majority  from 
America,  the  rest  from  India  and  Africa.  They  are 
prickly  herbs  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing;  the 
leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  in  some  species  sensitive. 
Mimosa  pudiea  and  M.  aensitiva  are  the  sensitive 
plants.  The  former  is  naturalized  over  India ;  the 
leaves  are  proscribed  in  piles  and  fistula.  The 
bruised  leaves  of  M.  rubicaulis  are  applied  to  burns. 
Its  root  is  charred  for  gunpowder  charcoal.  The 
legumes  of  At.  saponaria,  or  Acacia  concinna,  are 
saponaceous  and  are  an  article  of  commerce  in 
India. 

ml-m&  -s8-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mi»«M(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Leguminogie,  equivalent  in 
rank  to  Papilionacoee  and  Ctesalpiniea?.  The 
corolla  is  valvate  in  aestivation.  The  corolla  is 
regular  and  often  gamopetalous ;  the  stamens, 
which  are  either  coherent  or  free,  are  sometimes 
very  numerous ;  the  leaves  are  often  replaced  by 
phyllodes.  Chiefly  from  Australia,  the  East  Indies, 
Africa,  and  America.  None  are  European.  The 
genus  Acacia  is  well  represented  in  Australia. 
Mimosa  not  at  all ;  its  metropolis  is  America. 

ml  mo  tan  nic,  a.  [Pref.  Gr.  nu'mo=imitating, 
resembling,  and  Eug.  fanmc.]  Resembling  tannic- 
acid. 

mimotannic-acld,  s.    [Catechu-tannic  Acid.} 

mlm  -u  lus,  8.  [Latin  dim.  of  »II»IH«  (q.  v.) ;  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.! 

Bot. :  Monkey-flower,  a  species  of  Scrophulari- 
aceee,  sub-tribe  Eugratiolew.  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  opposite  leaves,  solitary  axillary 
flowers;  calyx,  tubular,  five-angled,  five-toothed; 
corolla,  two-lipped,  the  upper  two-lobed,  the  lower 
three-lobed,  tine  throat  with  two  swellings;  cap- 
sule, two-celled;  seeds,  minute.  The  leaves  of  M . 
guttatus  are  eaten  as  salad. 


bfiil,     boy;     pout,    JiSwl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-ciaii,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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ml  mils,  >.  [Lat.,  from  dr.  mi'nto*-=a  mimic 
actor,  a  mine.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Turdida-.  There  are  short 
lea  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  nostrils  oval.  Tarsi 
with  broad  scale*  in  front.  Habitat,  America,  from 
I  i  to  Patagonia,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Galapagos.  Wallace  says  "  twenty  species  are 
known.'  The  most  noteworthy  is  Mimus  polyglot- 
tut,  the  mocking-bird  (q.  r.). 

ml  mn  Bdps.  *.  |Ur.  immi'i=an  ape,  and  >>i>s  — 
"-.  f  u-.  .  i-ountenance ;  so  named  because  the 
flowers  were  supposed  to  resemble  an  ape's  face.  I 

1.  Hot,:  Agenusof  Sapotacea*.  Calyx,  six  to  eight- 
parted;  corolla  with  an  outer  row  of  six  to  sixteen 
and  the  inner  of  six  to  eight  petals;  ovary,  six  to 


ml  naul ,».    [MONACI..] 

mlnf  e,  r.  t.  A  i.  [O.  Fr.  mincer,  from  miner  = 
email ;  cf.  A.  8.  mituian  =  to  become  .-mull,  to  fail, 
from  mi>i  =  small ;  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.  I-'rie.  mini; 

Icel.  niinin.] 

A.  Transit  in  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  into  pit-cos  ;  to  put  or  chop  off. 

"A  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 

Hath  doubtfully  pronounced  thy  throat  shall  cut, 
And  mint*  it  sans  remorse." 

Shakttp.:  Timon  of  Atheni,  Iv.  S. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  cat  short  in  speaking;  to  cut  out  or  omit  R 


mind,  *mynd,  'mynde,  *ut>st.  [A.  S.  atmmid= 
memory,  mind,  thought,  from  mt/nnn  =  to  think* 
0emunan=to  remember;  cogn.  with  Icel.  mmm'  = 
memory,  from  muna  =  to  remember;  Dan.  minde 
—  memory;  Goth.  yamwunds,  r/a»tm//ii=remeui. 
brauce,  from  <;"""'"""'"  remember;  Lat.  mens 
(gcnit. m<>n(«)  =  mind,  memint=tp  remember;  Litli. 
mint  IK  (in  com  p.  iaz-mintif  =  intelligence,  from 
mineti  =  to  think;  RUBS,  pa-mi'«r<>=memory,  po- 
iiutite  —  to  remember;  Gr.  m£fi«=wisdom,  me»ios= 
the  mind;  Sunsc.  manat  =  the  mind,  man  —  to 
think.  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  intelligent  power  in  man ;  that  power  by 


eight-celled.     Uimwmpi   ?«Vi    has" 'an"ast'riugent  l">rti<m'oVpar't'of 'for''tl"e"p'ur'i>Iiie"o'f "suppressing    which  he  conceives, judges, reasons, wills, Imagine*, 

bark,  yields  a  gum,  and  bears  a  sweet  fruit  eat.  n  t  he  t  ruth  or  extenuating  a  matter ;  to  extenuate ;    remembers,  o^pcrforms  any  other  intellectual  oper- 

by  the  natives  of  India,    it.  elengi  is  a  large  ever-  to  state  imperfectly ;  to  palliate;  to  gloss  over. 

green  treo  largely  cultivated  in  India.    During  the  -Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 

hot  season  Itprodncef  many  small,  fragrant  flow-  Making  it  light."               Shakesp..-  otHrlio,  iii.  2. 

ers,  which  fall  plent  ifnlly,.    The  small,  oval  berries  ,/2)  To  pronounce  affectedly ;  hence,  to  affect,  to 

aki 


sandstone,  is  used  for  sugar-mill  beams,  oil-presses, 
house-posts,  and  turnery.  M.  littorulu,  which 
grows  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  is  used  for  bridges 
and  hoiise-|K>sts.  The  berries  of  M.  hexandra  are 
eaten  in  India.  Most  species  of  the  genus  yield 
gums  and  their  seeds  oils.  M.  elengi  yields  the 
Pagoda  gum  of  India,  .U.  alottosa  the  American  gum 
Batata.  The  bark  of  M.  rlrnyi  is  used  in  India  for 
tanning;  boiled,  it  yields  a  brown  dye  used  with 
myrabolans;  that  of  M.  litturalls,  a  red  dye  used  in 
the  Andamans.  (Calcutta  Elhili.  Rep.,  Ac.) 

2.  Pharm.:  The  barks  of  Mimusops  elengi  and  of 
U.  hejrawlra  are  astringent  tonics;  the  decoction 
of  the  former  i-<  a  gargle  which  produces  salivation. 
Water  distilled  from  the  flowers  is  a  stimulant 
medicine  and  a  perfume.  The  powdered  seeds  of 
-U.  kaki  are  used  in  ophthalmia,  the  milk  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  ear  and  conjunctivitis. 

ml  na  (!),«.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mno.]  A  Greek 
coin  and  weight.  As  a  weight  it  was  equal  to 
100  drachma?,  or  15  oz.  8:1]  grains.  As  a  piece  of 
money,  the  Attic  mina  was  also  eqnal  to  101)  drach- 
mas, or  $20.30 ;  the  .Eginetan  miua.  to  $28.64.  Sixty 
mime  went  to  the  talent. 

ml   na  (2),  ml  -no,  my   nan,  «.    [Native name.] 

Ornith.:  Gracula  religiosa.    [GRACULA.] 

mlna-blrd, «.    [MINA  (2).] 

*mln -a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  mi'n(«),v. ;-(!*/<.]  Capable 
of  being  mined ;  fit  or  suitable  for  mining. 

"  He  began  to  undermine  it  (finding  the  earth  all  about 
very  minable>."—X,,rtl<:  llutareli,  p.  114. 

ml  nac  Ci6   §6  (ci  asfn),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  In  a  menacing,  threatening  manner. 

*ml  na  clous,  a.  [Lat.  mtmu*(genit.  minacis), 
from  minor=to  threaten;  min<e=threats. J  Threat- 
ening, menacing. 

"A  mvsterioun  and  minacious  announcement." — Church 
Times,  Feb.  24,  1882. 

•ml-naf  I  ty,  «.  [Lat.  miiuu  (genit.  minacis) 
^threatening.]  A  disposition  to  use  threats  or 
menaces. 

mln  -a  Tit,  «.  [Sp.  minarete,  from  Arab,  mand- 
rat,  maw»r  =  a  lighthouse,  a  mina  rot,  from  mrfr=to 
shine:  Fr.  minaret.] 

Arch. :  A  lofty  slender  tnr- 
retou  a  mopque.  It  rises  by 
different  stages  or  stories, 
surrounded  by  one  or  more 
projecting  balconies,  from 
which  the  muezzin  (q.  v.) 
^^^•pl  the  |>eopleU>  pray- 
ers at  certain  hours  of  the 
day. 

"Quick    as   tin-    word  — they 

seiied  him  nach  a  torch. 
And   lire    the  dome   from 
minaret  to  porch." 

Jtimm-  (omatr,  11.5. 

mln  ar  gent,  «.     [Eng. 

(alulrntni  nirn  ,  :  J.,,t.  , 
(um)=silver.)  A  kind  of 
aluminium  l.ionvi  .  consist- 
ing  of  copper,  l.noti;  nickel, 
700;  tnngst..]i,  ,vt;  alumin- 
ium, 111. 


, 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name." — Shahefp..-  Ltar,  Iv.  6. 

n.  Cookery: 

1.  To  chop  or  cut  up  into  very  fine  pieces ;  as,  to 
mince  meat. 

•2.  To  carve.    (Used  only  of  certain  birds.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  talk  with  affected  elegance;  to  speak  with 
affectation. 


"  [His]  mincing  dialect  abounds 
In  humi 


ms  and  hahs  and  half-formed  ftnunds." 

Lloyd:  Epistle  to  J.  H.,  Esq. 

2.  To  make  short,  small  steps;  to  walk  in  a  prim 

and  affected  manner;  to  affect  delicacy  in  walking. 

"  Walking  and  mincing  as  they  go."— Isaiah  iii.  16. 

mince-meat,  minced  meat,  -. 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Meat  chopped  fine. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  compound  of  suet,  beef,  raisins, 
currants,  peel,  and  apples,  chopi>ed  up  fine. 

II.  Fig. :  Very  fine  or  small  pieces ;  as,  He  was 
cut  into  mitu-e-meat. 

mince-pie,  minced  pie,  SUM.    A  pie  made  of 
mince-meat, 
mlnf  e,  «.    [MINCE,  r.] 

1.  Lit.:  Minced  meat. 

2.  Fig.:  Affected  manner. 

mlnf  ed,  pa.  par.  it  a.    1  Mixer.,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Chopped  or  cut  up  into  very  fine  pieces. 

2.  Fig.:  Affected. 


at  ion  ;  the  understanding,  the  intellect,  the  soul. 
"  I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  miml." 

>'A'ifc«*j>. .  Lear,  iv.  7, 

2.  Intellectual  capacity. 

"'Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind." 

Scoff.   Lady  of  the  lake,  I.  ». 

3.  A    disposition;  a  cast  of  thought  or    feeling; 
sentiments. 

"O  that  yon  bore  the  mind  that  1  do." 

SJm*»p..  Tempest,  1L  L 

4.  Reflection,  thoughts,  contemplation. 

"  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

5.  Recollection,  memory,  remembrance. 

"  Live  in  the  awe-struck  minrls  of  men." 

.Votire:  Firr-H'orshipers. 

6.  That  which  a  person  thinks ;  thoughts,  opinion. 

"He  tells  yon  flatly  what  his  mind  in." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  .tame,  i.  2. 

7.  Will,  desire,  intention,  purpose. 

"To  yon  our  minds  we  will  unfold." 

ShaJH'tp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 

8.  Inclination,  disposition. 

"  For  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work."— Xehemiah  iv.  6L 

9.  Courage,  spirit. 

*I  (1)  To  be  in  two  minds:  To  be  in  doubt,  to  hes- 
itate. 

(2)  To  have  half  a  mind:  To  be  half  inclined  to; 
to  be  pretty  well  disimsed  to. 

(3)  To  put  in  mind:  To  recall  to  one's  recollec- 
tion ;  to  remind. 

"  It  were  well  the  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it." 

Shakesp.:  OIKello,  II.  3. 

II.  fsychol. :  In  popular  language  mind  is  some- 
times used  as  opposed  to  heart.  Metaphysicians  of 
the  normal  type,  as  a  rule,  contradistinguish  it  not 
from  heart,  but  only  from  matter  or  body.  They 
regard  it  as  possessing  emotions  as  well  as  intellect- 


- 

mlncea-collops,  ».    Minced  beef,  minced  moat,    ual powers;  the  former  manifesting  themselves  in 
mine   Ing,  *mync  y'nge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  tubst.    feeling,  the  latter  in  thought.    Its  existence  is  sup- 
[MiNCE  »]  posed  to  be  established  by  the  consciousness  of  t  lie 

.      .  thinking  individual,  one  notable  school  of  psychol- 

ogy considering  that  it  is  not  mind  but  external 
B.  As  adjective:  imture,  the  existence  of  which  can   bo  doubted. 


"  With  the  mine! ng  Dryades."  Spencer  led  the  way  in  introducing  now  views  on 

Milton:  Cumus,  964.  the  subject.    Availing  himself  not  merely  of  thn 

2.  Affected:  affectedly  elegant.  metaphysicians'  chief  mode  of  inquiry,  hi- 

'II  turn  two  mincing  «tepi<,  consciousness,   but  of  the  facts   accumulated    by 

Into  a  manly  stride."  physicists  and  physiologists,  he  considered  that  in 

Khaketp.:  Merchant  n/rrnice,  iii.  4.  the  case  of  each  animal  organism  on  earth,  from 

0.  Af  substantive :  the  humble  monad  to  man.  there  is  an  incessant 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  chopping  or  cutting  into  very  interaction  between  the  organism  and  its  environ- 
fine  pieces,  ment ;  a  continuous  adjustment  of  its  internal  to 

"Mincing  of  meat,  as  in  pies    .    .    .    »aT«th  the  grind-  '*••  external  relations,  the  magnificent  human  nn- 

ing  of  the  teeth."— Bacan:  Xat.  Uitt.,  $  M.  derstanding  itself  having  resulted  from  their  inter- 

II.  Figuratively  action  or  adjustment  carried  on  through  limitless 

ages.     Following  in  the  same  direction,  Darwi 
the 


Minan  t. 


...,,,,,, 

Minatory,  threatening. 


(q.  v.).] 

•rnln  a  t»r  I  al  If  ,  ,,,i,-.  [Kngli»h  min,it,,ri,,i; 
•ly.  J  In  a  minatory  or  threatening  manner;  threat- 
eningly. 

•mln  -a  tor  I  If,  <../.-.  [Eng.  minatory;  -ty.]  In 
a  .'ninatory  manner;  with  threats  or  menaces. 


Hult  chiefly  of  natural  selection  carried  on  tlirouirh 


mincing-machine,  *.    A  machine  for  chopping 
food  into  small  fragments;  a  sausage-machine. 
•mlnf  '-Ing-lJ,  atlr.    [Eng.  miHciiiii;  -ly.] 
1.  In  little  parts  ;  imperfectly,  not  fully. 

.J.L ..,i-. i ..  in.umv-i  ,  W,i,j  luieuipur  iiii-na«  -"Justice    reqnireth    nothing  mlnctnuly,   but  all   with 

._,,_.  „   **_  x  FT     »  pressed  ana  heaped,  and  even  over-enlarged  measure." — 

tmln  -»  tor  y,  a.    [Lat.  minatorius,  from  miu-i-     Hootm     tMHt.  Klttf, 

of  m.'iior  =  to  threaten;  Ital.  mina-       2.  In  an  affected  manner;  daintily;  with  anYcta- 


M 


-,J'ar. 
Threatening,  menacing. 


Ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work, 


mind,  r.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  gemy>ulgian  =  tn  remem- 
ber.]   [MIND,  «.] 

A.  Transitn.  : 

1.  To  fix  the  thoughts  on  ;  to  attend  to  :  to  regard 
with  attention;  to  heed. 

"  Let  us  mind  the  same  thing."—  FIMIpplaia  111.  1«. 

2.  To  remind  ;  to  put  in  mind. 

••  Sot  then  mistrust,  bnt  tender  love,  rn joins. 
That  I  should  min>I  thee  oft;  and  mind  thou  me." 
Jliltnn-   r.  I...  i> 


wh&t,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     h»re,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    elre,    sir 
whd,     s6n;     mnto.    cob,     ctire,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Sf  rlan.     »,     a  -  6; 


marine; 
ey-  a. 


go. 
q.u 


pet. 


minded 

3.  To  attend  to;  to  hoed;  to  take  notice  of;  to 
care  for. 

"You  do  not  mintt  the  piny.'' 

shakesp..-  Tttminu  ofllir  Sttrrir,  i.  1. 

4.  To  have  in  the  mind;  to  think  of ;  to  remember. 
(Provincial. ) 

•ft.  To  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to  purpose;  to  mean. 
6.  To  take  caro  of;  to  look  after;  as,  to  mimi  a 
house.    (Colloquial.) 
B.  Intrantitirv : 

1.  To  heed  ;  to  carp ;  as,  He  does  not  mind. 
;;.  To  intend ;  to  design ;  to  purpose ;  to  have  in 
mind. 

"  I  shortly  min>l  to  leave  you." 

Shalcesu.:  Henry  17.,  PI.  III.,  iv.  1. 

;(.  To  remember;  to  recollect,     (.S'rotcA.) 
mind -fid,  a.    [Eng.  mind,  s.  ;-*d.] 

1.  Disposed,  inclined ;  having  a  desire  or  inclina- 
tion. 

"  Joseph  .  .  .  was  mi  tided  to  pat  her  away  privily." 
-Matthew  i.  19. 

2.  Haying   a    disposition  or  mind ;  now  only  in 
composition. 

"  If  all  were  mituled  BO,  the  times  should  cease." 

ShaXesp.:  Sonnet  11. 

•mind    Sd  ness,  «.    [Eng.  minded;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  minded  or  disposed  ;  dis- 
position, inclination ;  only  iu  composition, 
mind   er,  «.    [Eng.  mind;  •<>»•.] 
1,  One  who  minds  or  looks  after  any  person  or 
thing. 

*2.  An  orphan  entrusted  by  a  poor-law  board  to 
the  care  of  a  private  person.  (Eng.) 

mln  der  er    fis,  «.    [Latinized  from   Minderer, 
who  lirst  exhibited  it.    (3tayne.)]    (See  etym.j 
mindereri-spiritus, ». 
Pharm.;  Acetate  of  emmonia  solution, 
mind -fill,  a.  [Eng.  mind,  s. :  -ful(l).]  Attentive, 
heedful;  having  memory ;  remembering. 

"  Mindful  of  Cyclops  and  his  human  food." 

fopt:  Homer's  Ikli/sstv,  i.  228. 

If  Mindful  respects  that  which  we  wish  from 
otlii-rs;  regardful  respects  that  which  in  itself 
demands  regard  or  serious  thought;  observant  re- 
spects both  that  which  is  communicated,  or  that 
which  carries  its  own  obligations  with  itself. 

mind -ftll-lf,  adv.  [English  mindful, ;-!(/.]  In  a 
mindful  manner ;  attentively,  heedfully. 

mind  -flll-nSsB,  *.  [Eng.  mindful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mindful ;  attention,  heed, 
-regard. 

''There  watt  no  mtnttfulness  amongst,  them  of  running 
awuie."— Hollnshed:  Hist.  Knu.  (an.  1010.) 

mind  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  B.  |  M  i  x  n.  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  & particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb,  i 

C.  Assuhst.:  The  act  or  state  of  heeding  or  pay- 
ing attention  ;  hoed,  care,  regard. 

"  The  liusl  minding  of  thy  ilii.  last  things."— Sir  T.  .More: 
H"<T/L.«,  p.  76. 

'mlnding-school,  «.    A  house  in  winch  minders 
are  kept.    [MINUKK,  «.,  'J.J    (Eng.) 
mind  -less,  'mind  lease,  a.    [English  niuid,  a. ; 

-IfSS.I 

1.  Destitute  of  a  mind  ;  not  endowed  with  a  mind. 
"  God  tir-t  made  angels  bodiless,  pure  minds; 
Then  other  thiuga,  which  mindless  bodies  be." 
Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

*-.  Stupid,  dull,  unthinking,  silly. 

"A  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave." 

Shaketp.:   Winter's  Tale.  i.  2. 

•3.  Careless,  heedless,  regardless,  forgetful,  nn- 
miudful.  inattentive. 

"  Ilin'ili  H*  of  food,  or  love,  whose  pleasing  reign 
Soothes  weary  life,  and  soften*  human  pain. 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  165. 

•mind  sick,  "mind  sicke,  a.  [Eng.  mind,  and 
sii'A-.  |  Disordered  in  the  intellect. 

"  Manie  curiouK  mintlslcke  persons  ntterlie  condemns 
it."—  Uulintlied:  Ih-sertft.  Una.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

mine,  *min,  a.  or  post*,  pron.  [A.  S.  mf»,  from 
M<n,  genit.  caseof  the  1st  pers.  pron. ;  cogn.  with 
(ioth.  mein8=mine,  from  mema,  genit.  of  1st  pers. 
pron. ;  O.  Sax.,  O.  Fris.,  <fe  O.  H.  (Jer.  mln;  Dan.  & 

Sw.  itihi ;  Icel.  iiti)in  ;  Dnt.  mijn;  (ier.  rnein.  Mi/  is 
a  shortened  form  of  mine.]  Belonging  to  me;  my. 
[My.] 

"  \\  lion-fore  kiuke  ye  at  my  sacrifice  and  at  ini>n  offer- 
ing, which  1  have  commanded  Y"—  1  >«„<.  ii.  29. 

*  Mine  was  formerly  used  regularly  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  A,  my  before  words 
Inxiniiiiiir  with  a  consonant.  Mine  is,  however, 
not  nmv  tiM-il  adjectively  with  nouns  except  in 
poetry,  its  place  being  taken  by  my.  Mitie  is  used 
absolutely  <>r  independently,  like  thine,  his,  yours, 
Ac.,  and  may  serve  either  as  a,  nominative  or  an 
objective  ;  as,  This  is  mine;  look  at  mine. 
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mine,  *myne, «.  [Fr.  mine,  from  Low  Lat. 
Sp.,  Port,  oi  Hal.  nuna.J    [MINE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  A  subterraneous  passage   from    which   coal, 
metals,  and  metallic  ores  are  obtained. 

(2)  (•rude  ironstone,  known  as  raw-mi'tu*,  green- 
mine,  burnt-me'wp,  &c. 

'2.  fig.:  A  source  or  store  of  wealth  or  anything 
precious. 

"They  are  a  rich  mine,  which  the  greatest  wit  and  dili- 
gence may  dig  iu  for  ever." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  6. 

II.  Fort.:  An  excavation    toward  or  under    the 
rampart  of   a   fortress   to  contain   an   explosive 
charge,  to  destroy  or  effect  a  breach  in  an  enemy's 
works.    The  place  of  deposit  is  the  chamber,  and 
the  passage  loading  thereto  the  gallery.    Military 
mines   are   known   as,   common;   double;   triple; 
defensive,   or  countermines;    offensive;   conjunct 
(several    acting    simultaneously) ;  suffocating,  or 
camouflet ;  undercharged  (producing  a  cratorwhose 
radius  is  less  than  the  line  of  least  resistance) ;  and 
overcharged    or   surcharged    (producing  a  crater 
whose  radius  is  greater  than  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance). 

mine-captain,  subs?.  The  overseer  of  a  mine. 
(Eng.) 

mine-chamber,  «.  The  place  of  deposit  of  the 
charge. 

mine-dial, ».  A  kind  of  magnetic  compass  used 
by  miners. 

•mine-digger, ».   A  miner. 
'mine-man,  s.    \  miner. 

"The  wine-men  do  not  find  anything  of  that  metal." — 
/;,-./(.  Ifurfcs,  iii.  99. 

mine,  *myne,  v.  i.  A  t.  [Fr.  mirier,  from  Low 
Lat.  nuno=  to  conduct,  to  lead  along  a  lode  or  vein 
of  metal ;  Ital.  minare;  Sp.  &  Port,  minor.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth,  for  the  pur- 
pose either  of  obtaining  minerals  or  of  depositing 
gunpowder  or  other  explosive  material  to  blow  up 
anything. 

"The  enemy  mined,  and  they  countermined. "—Kaleiyh: 
Hist.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch  iii.,  S  19. 

2.  To    form    a  burrow  or  hole  in  the  earth    by 
scratching ;  to  form  a  subterraneous  tunnel,  gallery, 
or  hole ;  to  burrow. 

•II.  Fig. :  To  practice  secret  or  underhand  means 
of  doing  injury. 

"  The  riviil  batters  and  the  lover  mines." 

Johnson:   Vanity  of  Human  W ishes,  332. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  dig  away  or  remove  the  substratum  or 
foundation  from  ;  to  undermine. 

"  Rank  corruption,  mining  ail  within. 
Infects  unseen."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  sap ;  to  destroy  by  underhand  or  slow 
degrees;  to  ruin  by  secret  or  insidious  means;  to 
undermine. 

•mine -able,  a.  [Eng.  mine,  v. ;  -able.]  The 
same  as  MINABLE  (q.  v.). 

"Generall  Norri-  hauing  .  .  .  found  one  place 
thereof  mineable,  did  presently  set  workmen  in  hand 
withall."— Uucktuut:  Voyages,  ii.  140. 

•mine -ISss,  a.  (_ Eng.  mine;  -Jew.]  Destitute  of 
a  mine  or  mines ;  without  a  mine. 

"Minelesf  make  their  tumbling  wals  to  yield." 

*!ilr*ster:  Little.  Bartas,  H66. 
mln  -er,  *mln  -oftr,  «.    [Fr.  mineur.J 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  digs  or  mines  for  minerals  or  metals. 
"The  miners  are  out  of  danger  of  damps  when  they 

come  to  water." — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  One  who  forms  mines  under  the  walls  of  a  fort, 
town,  &c. 

*II.  Fig. :  One  who  tries  to  injure  by  underhand 
or  secret  means. 

"As  the  bombardier  levels  his  mischief  at  cities,  the 
miner  busies  himself  in  ruining  private  houses." — Tatter. 

ininer's-asthma,  t. 

Pathol.:  A  kind  of  phthisis  produced  among 
miners  by  inhaling  lamp  smoke  and  Coal  dust  in 
tliej'it.  ("ailed  also  Carbonaceous  Bronchitis  and 
Black  Phthisis. 

mln  -Sr-al,  *mln  -§r-all,  *myn  er-al,  «.  &  a. 

iFr.  minfral,  from  miner— to  mine;  Sjj.  mineral; 
tal.  minerale.] 

A.  As  Slibttttriltiri  : 

I.  Ordinary  Lan<iu"'i'  : 
I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*'J.  A  mine. 

"  Like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base." 

.:  Ilamlel,  iv.  1. 


mineral-surveyor 

II.  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Petrology,  etc. : 

•1.  Gen. :  Any  stony  substance,  homogeneous  m 
the  reverse,  constit  in  ing  part  of  tin*  earth's  crust. 
The  term  was  applied  both  to  minerals  iu  sense  Z 
and  to  rocks. 

"All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals  are  real  vegetables; 
that  is,  grow  organically  from  proper  seeds,  an  well  aa. 
plants."— Locke:  Kltmenti  Xat.  Hist.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Spec.:  An  inorganic  body,  homogeneous  in 
structure,  and  having  a  definite  chemical  composi- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  called  a  simple  mineral,  and 
is  distinguished  from  a  rock,  which  in  most  cases  ie 
an  aggregate  of  more  simple  minerals  than  one. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  minerals. 

"The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  mineral  treasure."— Blackmore:  Creation.  111. 

2.  Impregnated  with  minerals  or  mineral  matter; 
as,  mineral  waters. 

•  Mincral-mlipocire,  Mineral-tallow  =  Hatchet- 
tiitt".  Miueral-caoutchouc  =  J?/o/eri<«','  Mineral  oil 
\apMha  and  Petroleum;  Minerai-pitch=Pi«fw- 
phalt  and  Asphaltttm;  Mineral-resin  =  Amber, 
Amhrite,Anthracoxenite,  Bucaramangite, Coptilit- -. 
Dopplerite,  Dytodile,  Hircite,  Krantzite,  Middlr- 
tonite,  Pyroretinite,  Rewisinite,  Rochtederile. 
Schlanite,  Scleretinite,  Stanekite,  Tasmanite,  and 
Walchowite ;  Mineral-tar  =  Pittasphalt. 

mineral-acids, «.  pi. 

f 'IK-HI.  :  Acids  of  inorganic  origin.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  to  the  stronger  acids,  sulphuric. 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  IK. 

mineral-alkali, «. 

Chem.:  An  old  name  for  soda. 

mineral-black,  8.    A  native  oxide  of  carbon. 

mineral-blue, «. 

Chem. :  A  term  somet  imes  applied  to  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.  It  possesses  a  light-blue* 
color. 

mineral-candles,  x.pl.  Candles  made  of  paraffins 
obtained  from  the  native  bitumens. 

mineral-caoutchouc, «.    [ELATEBITE.] 

mineral-carbon, «. 

.1/1  n. :  The  same  as  MINERAL-OB AKCOAL  (q.  v.). 

mineral-chameleon,  s. 

i 'h<' in.:  Potassium  mauganate.  When  it  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  it*  solution,  at  first  green,  passes 
gradually  through  all  the  colored  rays  to  the  red. 
These  changes  of  color  are  very  remarkable,  and 
have  procured  for  the  manganato  its  popular  name. 

mineral-charcoal,  s. 

M  in. :  A  soft,  fibrous,  charcoal-like  variety  of  coal 
found  in  layers  in  mineral-coal,  and  usually  known 
as  mother-coal. 

mineral-coal, «. 

A/in. :  A  name  adopted  by  Dana  for  the  whole  of 
the  true  coals ;  by  others  regarded  as  a  synonym  of 
anthracite  (q.  v.). 

mineral-cotton,  .-•.  A  fiber  formed  by  allowing 
a  jet  of  steam  to  escape  through  a  stream  of  liquia 
slag,  by  which  it  is  blown  into  fine  white  threads, 
sometimes  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  These 
threads  readily  break  up  into  smaller  ones,  and, 
the  color  of  the  substance  being  white,  the  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a  mass  of  cotton.  Being  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat,  owing  to  the  retention  of  air  in  its 
interstices,  it  is  used  as  a  covering  for  steam-boilers 
and  pipes. 

mineral-green, «.    [SCHEELE'S  GBEEN.] 

mineral-indigo, «. 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  by  Keller  to  the  blue 
oxide  of  molybdenum,  formed  by  the  reducing 
action  of  tin  or  stannous  chloride  on  reccntly-pre- 
cipitetod  molybdic  acid.  (Watts.) 

mineral-kermes, «. 

Chem. :  Amorphous  trisulphide  of  antimony. 

mineral-kingdom,  .-•.• 

Nat.  Science:  The  rendering  of  the  Latin  words 
Keynum  lapideum,  used  by  Linnaeus  in  his  >'//«- 
tema  Ifaturce  for  the  "stony"  or  inorganic  king- 
dom of  Nature.  He  included  under  it  simple  min- 
erals, as  mica ;  rocks,  as  granite ;  and  fossils,  as 
Millepora. 

mineral- oils,  s.  pi.    [PETROLEUM.] 

mineral-pitch,*.    [BITUMEN.] 

mineral-purple,*.  A  preparation  of  gold  HtuJ 
tin  iiscU  for  coloring  i?lass  and  porcelain,  ('ailed 
also  the  Purple  of  Cassius. 

mineral-salt,  8. 

Chem. :  The  salt  of  a  mineral  acid. 

mineral-solution,  *.    Arsenicalliqnor    (Liquor 

^...M.sxr  ./r.s'  >M^X  I, 

mineral-surveyor,  «.  A  surveyor  of  mines ;  one- 
who  is  versed  in  the  nature,  value,  and  working  of 
lodes. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jd"wl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion    -•   zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del- 


mineral-tar 
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mineral-tar,  «.    Bitumen  of  a  tarry  consistence. 
mineral-  veins,  «.  pJ.   [VEINS.] 
mineral-waters,  ».  pi. 

1.  L'hrm.:  Waters  so  far  impregnated  with  min- 
eral matter  as  t<>  give  them  a  peculiar  taste  or 

:  i  ,  and  specific  medicinal  properties.  They  are 
n  -ually  divided  into  four  classes  —  carbonetted,  or 
tli  .....  containing  freecarbonicacidgas^  chalybeate, 
or  those  Impregnated  with  iron;  saline,  such  as 
emit.  tin  considerable  quantities  of  neutral  .-alt-,  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  sodium,  Ac.  ;  and 
.sulphurous,  or  waters  containing  sulphuretted 
kyarantti  The  sulphurous  waters  are  readily 

.:ni/ed  by  their  disagreeable  smell,  and  their 
property  of  tarnishing  silver.  Artificial  mineral 
waters  arc  frequently  prepared  in  the  laboratory, 
in  imitation  of  thenatural  waters.  The  term  min- 
:  waters  is  also  applied  to  artificial  aerated 
waters,  containing  minute  quantities  of  the  salts 
<if-oda,  potash,  or  lithi.i. 

2.  (iinl.:  Natural    mineral  waters  are  generally 
OODMettd  with  recent  or  extinct  volcanoes,  and 
they  are  most  common  in  volcanic  regions.    Some 
arc  thermal. 

mineral-wax,  *. 

Mia.  :  A  name  applied  to  Scheererite  and  to  the 
wax-like  minerals  of  the  Paraffin  group.  [PAEAF- 

rnr.E] 

mineral-yellow,  -. 

<  'tn  in.:  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  yellow 
«xyc  blondes  of  lead,  used  as  pigments.  Sometimes 
called  Patent  yellow. 

•mln  -8r  al  1st,  «.  [Eng.  mineral;  -itt.J  One 
skilled  in  minerals  ;  a  mineralogist. 

mln  Ir  al  1  za  tion,  ».  [English  mineraliz(e)  ; 
-atiini.]  The  act  or  process  of  mineralizing;  the 
process  or  state  of  being  converted  into  a  mineral. 

mln  -8r-al-Ize,  v.  t.  &  /.    [Eng.  mineral;  -fee.] 

A.  Trim*.  :  To  convert  into  a  mineral  ;  to  give 
mineral  qualities  or  properties  to;  to  impregnate 
with  miueral  substances  or  matter.    Water  contaiu- 
latT  calcareous  or  siliceous  matter  in  solution  can 
replace  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  lying 
at  the  bottom  or  Iliiating,  by  substituting  for  them 
calcareous  or  siliceous  matter,  ttie  latter  especially 
retaining  not  merely  the  external  and  internal  cast 
of  a  shell,  but  even  the  medullary  rays  of  exoge- 
tiiin-  wood* 

B.  Inlniat.:  To  make  excursions  for  the  purpose 
of  collating  specimens  of  minerals;  to  go  on  nun 
•cralogical  excursions. 

mln-Sr-al-Ii-Sr,  ».  [Eng.  mineraliz(e)  ;  -«r.]  A 
substance  which  has  the  Dower  or  property  of  min- 
eralizing ;  a  substance  which  combines  with  a  metal 
to  form  an  ore. 

mln  Sr  a  16g  Ic,  mln-ar-a  164  -Ic  al,«.  [Eng. 
minrralog(it);  -ic,-ira..|  Of  or  pertaining  to  min- 
eralogy, of  the  science  of  minerals. 

"  MiHchief  done  to  a  beautiful  object  near  this  place  by 
*iniH  mineralofflcal  tourists."  —  Southey:  Letter*,  iv.  134. 

mln  €r  a  15g  Ic  al  1?,  adv.  [Eng.  mineralog- 
irnl;  -ly.)  According  to  thtt  principles  of  miner- 
alogy ;  with  reference  to  mineralogy. 

mln  er  al  6  gist,  nihtt.  [Eng.  mineralog(u)  • 
•t»l;  Vr.mitifrtiliyiinte;  S|i.  4  Ital.  mineralogMe.} 

1.  nrd.Lang.:  One  who  is  versed  in  mineralogy: 
-one  who  treats  or  discourses  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  minerals. 

"There  fare]  also  many  author*  that  deny  it,  and  the 
•exuctent  mineraltigtntti  have  rejected  it."  —  Ilrutenr.  Vulgar 
Emm,  bk.  11.,  oh.  i. 

'J.  XiM.  :  A  name  given  by  collectors  to  the  gas- 
tero|H>dous  mollusks  of  the  genus  Phorus  (q.v.), 
which  attach  stones  to  the  margin  of  their  shells. 


mln  8r  al  6  gize,  r.  i.  [Eng.  mineralogy)  ; 
-ize.  J  To  collect  or  study  minerals. 

mln  8r-al  -6-gf,  «.  [  Eng.  mineral,  and  Or.  logos 
=  :t  discourse,  treatise;  Fr.  minrraloyie;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  i/iinerulitgia.) 

A'nt.  Hut.:  A  science  treating  of  those  natnral 
Inorganic  products  of  the  earth  which  possess  defi- 
nite physical  and  chemical  characters.  Its  objects 
an-  to  point  out  the  various  means  to  bo  adopted 
to  ascertain  the  chemical  composition  and  physical 
characters  of  Inorganic  substances,  to  determine 
thrir  specific  relations,  to  cumin*  in  to  their  modes 
of  occurrence,  and  their  associations,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  systematic  classification. 

Simple  mineral-  api»sir  to  have  been  known  from 
Tery  early  times  ;  but  little  or  no  progress.  howe\er. 
to  have  been  made  toward  establishing  any 
H  <•!!  ill-fined  characters  by  which  they  could  bo  rec- 
OK'iii/.ed,  till  in  16B9  Nicolaus  Steno,  a  Dane,  made 
t!ie  discovery  that  in  crystals  of  quartz  the  aiik'les 
of  inclination  of  ad  join  ink'  face-  were  con-i  ant,  and 
that,  the  number  of  faces  and  their  grouping,  not- 
•witbstanding  variations  in  size,  were  always  the 


same.  In  this  year  also  the  doubly-refracting  prop- 
erty of  Iceland  Spar  was  observed.  In  ItiT'J.  quartz, 
which  had  been  already  designated  by  the  Arabians 
crystal  (clear  ico),  was  shown  by  Kol>ert  Boyle  to 
bo  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water  by  more 
than  two  to  one,  ice  being  bulk  for  bulk  lighter 
than  water.  In  1772  Home  de  1'Isle  announced  that 
the  various  shapes  of  crystals  of  the  same  product 
wore  intimately  related.  He  showed  that  all  the 
forms  then  known  could  be  derived  from  one  of  six, 
which  he  called  primitive  forms.  The  Abbe  HaOy 
in  1 7M  discovered  that  ten  forms,  including  the  six 
of  do  1'lsle,  could  be  produced  from  various  miner- 
als by  cleavage,  and  that  these  must  be  the  true 
primitive  forms.  Hauy  also  propounded  a  theory  of 
the  structure  of  crystals,  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
secondary  pianos  to  those  of  the  primitive  form. 
Prof.  Weiss,  of  Berlin  (1809-1815),  established  funda- 
mental lines,  which  he  called  axes,  and  to  which 
he  showed  how  all  the  primitive  forms  and  second- 
ary planes  were  related.  Subsequently,  though  in- 
dependently, Mobs  (1820-1825)  arrived  at  a  division 
of  crystals  into  four  systems  of  crystallization 
which  coincided  with  the  four  axial  groups  of 
Weiss.  He  also  announced  two  other  systems  of 
crystallization,  in  consequence  of  more  precise 
measurements  being  obtainable  by  the  use  of  the 
reflective  goniometer.  The  discovery  by  Malus  in 
18U8  that  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  reflected  at  a  cer- 
tain angle  from  a  glass  plate  possessed  the  same 
Properties  as  that  which  emerged  from  Iceland 
par,  enabled  Brewstor  in  1819  to  point  out  the  inti- 
mate relation  which  existed  between  the  cleavage 
form  of  a  mineral  and  its  action  upon  light.  Brew- 
ster's  classification  of  crystals  on  optical  grounds 
agreed  with  that  of  Weiss  and  Hobs  on  geometrical 
ones,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  systems.  The 
existence  of  the  two  additional  systems  of  crystal- 
lization formerly  announced  by  Mohswas.  however, 
now  established  through  their  difference  in  optical 
characters  from  the  other  systems.  Thus,  six  nat- 
ural systems  of  crystallization  are  shown  to  include 
all  possible  crystal  forms.  The  early  attempts  at 
classification  wore  very  vague,  and  were  founded 
on  supposed  external  differences,  being  divided 
into  Earths,  Stones,  and  Metals.  Cronstedt's  Essay 
1 1 T.'IM  was  the  first  foreshadowing  of  a  principle  in 
a  system  of  classification.  The  earths  he  classed  as 
Calcareous,  Siliceous,  Argillaceous,  and  so  on. 
Werner's  last  system,  published  in  1817,  after  his 
death,  divided  fossils  (as  minerals  were  then  called) 
into  four  classes:  viz.,  Earthy,  Saline,  Combustible, 
and  Metallic.  The  system  of  Hany  (1801),  like  that 
of  Werner,  was  a  mixed  one,  but  it  was  the  first  to 
direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  crystallo- 
graphic  form  to  a  system  of  classification.  In  1816 
Borzelius  published  a  system  founded  on  the  view 
that  all  chemical  compounds  consisted  of  an  elec- 
tro- positive  and  an  electro-negative  part,  the  former 
being  the  metal  and  the  latter  the  acid.  The  dis- 
covery of  isomorphism  by  M it -cherlich  eventually 
rendered  this  system  unworkable. 

Ml  ner   va, «.    1 1. at. .from  the  samp  root  asmens 

mind.  nu>mtni  =  to  remember,  Ac.] 

IS'iiii.  Mfithnl. :  The  Latin  goddess  corresponding 
to,  and  frequently  confounded  with,  the  Grecian 
Pallas  or  Athene  (q.  v.).  At  Rome  she  had  three 
temples :  one  on  the  Capitol,  which  she  shared  with 
Jupiter  and  Juno;  a  second  on  the  Avent iue ;  and  a 
third  on  the  C'celian  mount.  She  was  represented 
as  a  young  woman,  with  a  grave  and  noble  counte- 
nance, clothed  in  armor,  and  having  on  her  breast 
the  H-cis  with  a  border  of  serpents,  and  the  Me- 
dusa's head  in  the  center. 

Minerva-press, «. 

Bibliog.:  The  name  of  a  former  F.neli-h  printing- 
press  ;  also  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  ultra- 
sentimental  novels  issued  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  the  beginning  of  this  century;  the  name 
has  since  been  adopted  by  an  American  publisher. 

•ml-n8r -val,  rubtt.  (MINERVA.]  A  gift  from 
a  scholar  to  a  master. 

"The  chief  minerval  which  he  bestowed  upon  that 
society. "—HtKkel:  Life  of  William*,  i.  96. 

•mln  -ir-f ,  t.  [Bug.  mine;  -r».]  A  collection  or 
number  of  mines ;  a  mining  district. 

"  Bat  churches,  hoanes.  and  garden*  are  free  from  this 
custom  of  the  minery." — Fuller:  H'urthlrt:  LXrbytltfrr. 

mi  nette  , «.    [!•>.] 

l'<  tn>l.:  One  of  the  mica  traps.  It  contains  mag- 
nesium, mica,  some  free  quartz,  and  some  horn- 
blende or  agate.  It  is  found  in  dykes.  The  term 
ininette  is  applied  especially  to  the  more  crystal- 
line kind-.  Other*  may  be  fel-t (Lyell.)  A 

fel-itic  matrix,  containing  much  mica,  and  some- 
time- distinct  crystals  of  hornblende.    (Colta.) 

mln  i-vSr. «.   [MIXIVBK.] 

•mlng,  'myng,  c.  f.   [A.  S.  menpan.] 

1.  To  mix,  to  mingle  (q.  T.). 

2.  To  men!  ion. 


mln  gle,  •myn-gell,  v.  f.  4  i.  [A  freq.  from 
Mid.  Eng.  ming,  m«ny  =  to  mingle,  to  mix:  A.  S. 
an  in/'in,  mencgan,  m<rngan  =  to  mix,  to  become 
mixed;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mengelen  =  to  mingle; 
iiii-in/i-n  tn  mix;  O.  Fris.  mengia=to  mix;  Icel. 
mi  miii  :  Oer.  mengen.  From  the  same  root  as 
amimg,  monger,  mongrel.] 

A.  Transitive: 

\.  To  mix  up  together,  so  as  to  unite  in  one  whole; 
to  combine,  to  compound,  to  blend. 

"We  take  white,  and  minuting  it  with  red,  make  a  third 
distinct  color."—  South:  Sermon*,  vol.  vii.,  aer.  1. 

•_.  To  mix  up  ;  to  confuse. 

"Come  on,  let  va  deecende,  and  myngell  thevr  tonge 
enen."—  Oni,tl,  xi.  (1661.) 

3.  To  join  in  society  ;  to  associate. 

"  The  >klpping  king    .    .    . 
Mingled  hia  royalty  with  capering  fooU." 

SAafcMj)..-  Jlnn-u  /I'.,  PI.  I.,  ill.  1. 
•4.  To  debase  by  mixture  ;  to  contaminate. 

B.  Intrant.:    To   be   or    become   mixed,  united, 
joined,  or  associated. 

"  But,  oh,  imagine  Fate  t'  have  waited  long 
An  hour  like  thin,  and  mingled  in  the  throng." 

inn-"!!.    WHtOHir  Cattle. 

*mln  gle,  «.  [MINGLE,  r.]  A  mixture;  a  con- 
fused mass  or  body  ;  a  medley. 

"Trumpeter*, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city'tt  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabouriuee." 

.'•link.-*!*..-  Antony  and  Cleapatru,  IT.  8. 

•mingle-mangle,  *myngle-mangle,  >.  A  med- 
ley, a  hotch-potch  ;  a  confused  mass. 

"Let  the  matters  that  haue  in  times  past  bene  made  a 
mingle-mangle,  be  called  agayne  to  the  true  square  of 
God's  worde.''  —  Gardner;  Of  True  Obedience,  p.  39. 

•mingle-mangle,  r.  t.  To  confuse;  to  make  a 
medley  of. 

"He  either  conderaneth  the  lawe.  In  that  it  correcteth 
not  fy  It  li  i  iii's.  or  backbiteth  it  as  though  it  were  to  muche 
inynylr-mangled,  and  walowyfthe."  —  L'dall:  Jiimef  iv. 

•mlngle-mangleness,  «.   Confusion. 

"I  wish  yon  could  see  what  is  done,  which  for  oddity, 
minvle-maiiylenegs,  and  oat-of-the-wayneKH  may  vie  with 
anything  that  has  ever  preceded  it.  '—  HauHiey:  Letten, 
iv.  86. 

•mln  -gle-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  minglt,  v.  ;  -ni,l.  .] 
Capable  of  being  mixed. 

"Quicksilver  may,  in  convenient  vessels,  be  reduced  (at 
least  in  great  part)  into  a  thin  liquor  like  water,  and 
miiiQlfable  with  it."  —  Boyle:  H'orfcn,  1.  629. 

mln  -gled(gledasgeld),pa.par.ora.  [MINGLE, 
verli.] 

mln  -gled-tf  (gled  as  geld),  adv.  [English 
mingled;  -/^.]  In  a  mixed  or  confused  manner; 
confusedly. 

mln  gle  ment,  «.  [English  mingle,  v.  ;  -men/.] 
The  net  of  mingling  ;  the  state  of  being  mingled  or 
mixed, 

mln  -glSr,  «.  [Eng.  mingl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
mingles  or  mixes. 

"Such  brewers  and  nihialerg  of  wine."—  Ifarmar:  Bfza, 
p.  230. 

mln    gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.&>.    I  MIM.M:.  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  :•  n  int.  :  The  act  of  mixing  together;  the 
state  of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

"Hound  is  likewise  meliorated  by  the  mingliinj  of  open 
air  with  pent  air."—  Bacon:  Kal.  Hilt.,  S 


mln  -gllng  If,  adv.    [Eng.  mintjliny;  -Jy.]    In  a 
mingling  or  confusing  manner. 
Mln  gre    11  an,  «.    [See  def.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mingre- 
lia. 

t.  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  Oreek  Christians,  natives 
of  Mingrelia,  a  part  of  Old  Georgia,  and  followers 
of  Cyrillus  and  Methodius.  They  do  not  baptize 
their  children  till  the  eighth  year,  and  observe 
other  peculiarities  of  ritual  and  discipline. 
(*lii,,U-t,.) 

•mln  1  ate,  r.  t.  [Latin  miniatui.  pa.  par.  of 
tniniii.  from  nii'n>um  =  red  load  or  vermilion.  1  To 
paint  or  tinge  with  red  or  vermilion. 

"  The  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are  miniated  with 
•  pen."—  Jfartunt  lli't.  English  Poetry,  vol.  iit. 

*mln'-l-ate,  a.  [MINIATE,  r.]  Painted  or  tinged 
with  red  or  vermilion;  illuminated. 

•mln-I  a-t8r  -8,  «.  [Ital.]  An  illuminator,  a 
miniaturist.  {  MINIATURE,  ».,  A.  '1.  1 

"The  mlnlnliire  EthelwoM    ' 
T.  B.  Aldrlch:  friar  Jerome'  t  Beautiful  Book. 

mln  la  tiire,  «.  &  a.  (Ital.  »u'umri<ru  =  a  iiiinia- 
tnii-.  tioni  //,  <  ui.itit.  pa.  par.  of  minim:  to  d>.'  ,.r 
paint  with  red  lead  or  vermilion  ;  Lai.  minium—  red 
lead  :  Kr.  wmi'afurf.] 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     h«re.     camel,    n«r.    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    »Ir,     marine;   g6.     p6t, 
•or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd.    s6n;    mut«.    cnb.    cUre.    unit*,    cflr,    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian.     SB.    «  =  «:    ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


miniature 

A.  As  substantive  : 

•1.  Red  lead,  cinnabar,  vermilion. 

»2.  Lettering  in  red  lead  or  vermilion  for  distinct- 
ness; red  letter;  rubrical  distinction. 

"If  the  mimes  of  other  saints 'lire  distinguished  with 
tniiuiifin-r,  her's  [tile  blessed  Virgin's]  ought  to  shine  in 
gold."— Illckri:  Sermon*,  ii.  72. 

*3.  Tho  art  of  drawing  pictures  in  littln,  being 
done  wit  h  red  lead,  (mount.) 

4.  A  painting,  generally  a  portrait,  of  small  ili- 
meusions,  executed  for  tho    most   part  on  ivory, 
vellum,  or  paper,  of  a   thick  and  nne  quality ;  a 
minute  picture,  whether  delineating  landscape  or 
figures,  or  a  copy  of  a  larger  picture. 

5.  Anything   represented   ou    a   greatly  reduced 
Male. 

"Tragedy  is  the  miniature  of  human  life;  an  epic 
poem  is  the  draught  Ht  length."—  Dryden:  Virgil;  JSnrid. 
(Ded.) 

6.  A  greatly  reduced  scale,  style,  or  form. 

"We  raiiy  reasonably  presume  it  [the  garden  of  Eden*) 
to  have  been  the  earth  in  miniature." — Home.-  H'orA-w, 
vol.  IT.,  din.  2. 

*7.  Distinctive  or  particular  trait  of  features. 

B.  As  ml!.:  In  miniature;  on  a  very  small  scale ; 
greatly  reduced  in  size. 

"  Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colors  flow, 
And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow." 

(•'<if/.  The  Fan,  1.     . 

mln  la  lure,  r.  t.  [MINIATURE,  s.1  To  repre- 
sent or  depict  iu  miniature  or  ou  a  small  scale. 

ruin  la  tiir  1st,  «.  [English  miniatur(e) ;  -ist.~] 
One  who  paints  miniatures. 

mln  1  bus,  s.  [From  Lat.  minor=less,  with 
suit,  -bus,  iii  imitation  of  omnibus.]  A  light  sort  of 
vehicle  or  carriage  to  accommodate  four  persons, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse. 

mln'  Io,  «.  [From  Captain  Minie,  an  instructor 
of  the  French  School  of  Musketry  at  Vincennes.] 
(See  the  compounds.) 

minie-bullet,  minie-ball,  8.  A  form  of  bullet 
invented  by  t'apt.  Mini6  in  1847.  It  was  cylindrical, 
with  an  ogival  point,  with  an  iron  cup  placed  iu  a 
cavity  at  its  base,  and  was  slightly  smaller  than 
the  bore  of  the  existing  rifle ;  but  by  the  explosion 
of  tho  charge  the  cup  was  forced  up  into  thepollow 
and  thus  expanded  the  lower  part  of  the  projectile, 
which  pressed  into  the  grooves  of  the  rifling.  It 
was  afterward  applied  to  any  rifle. 

minie-rifle,  «.    A  rifle  adapted  to  a  minie-bullet. 

[RlFLE.J 

mln'-I-ty,  v.  t.  [Lat.  mtnu«=loss ;  Eng.  suff.  -/#.] 
To  make  little  or  less. 

"Is  man  magnified  or  minifltat" — Sonthfy:  Thr  Doctor, 
ch.  cxvii. 

mln  i  kin,  o.  &  8.  [Probably  a  dimin.  from 
iiii/iiHn  (q.  v.) ;  Dut.  minnekyn=&  cupid.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Small,  diminutive,  dainty. 

"And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm." 

Shaketp.:  Lear,  iii.  ft. 

B.  At  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  darling,  a  favorite,  a  minion,  a  pet. 

2.  A  small  sort  of  pin. 

II.  J/U8. :  A  small  sort  of  gut  string  formerly  used 
in  the  lute,  viol,  and  other  stringed  instruments. 

mln  Im,  "min-ime,  *min-um,  *mln  ume,  s.  & 
a.  | Fr.  niininn3,  from  Lat.  minimum,  minumum, 
accus.  of  iitinitttus,  minumus—VGTy  small.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  little  man  or  being;  a  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 

"Minim*  of  nnture."— .Vilton:  F.  L.,  vii.  482. 

2.  A  minnow  (q.  v.). 
*H.  A  short  poem. 

"  To  make  one  minim?  of  thy  poor  hnndmayd." 

SptSuer,  i-:  y.,  VI.  x.  28. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  rt  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Tho  popular  name 
of  tho  Minim-Hermits  founded  by  St.  Francis  of 
Paola  (1416-1507).  The  rule  and  dress  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  tho  Franciscans,  but  the  life  led  by  the 
members  is  iu  great  measure  contemplative.    They 
were  called  Minims  by  their  founder  to  humble 
them  below  the  Franciscans,  who  call  themselves 
Friars  Minor.    Tho  order  consists  of  monks,  nuits, 
and  tertiaries  (q.  v.).    (Addis  and  Arnold.) 

2.  Mvd.:  Tho  smallest  liquid  measure,  generally 
regarded  as  equal  to  one  drop.    Sixty  minims  make 
one  fluid  drachm. 

:<.  Mus.:  A  time  character  of  the  value  of  two 
crotchets.  In  modern  music  itis  second  in  value  to 
tho  semibrevo  now  held  to  be  the  time  standard, 
but  in  ancient  music  it  was,  as  its  name  implies,  of 
tho  shortest  duration.  Morley  (Introd.  to  Practicall 
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Musicke,  16(11)  ascribes  the  first  use,  if  not  the  inven- 
tion, of  the  minim  to  Philippo  do  vitriaco,  a  musi- 
cian of  the  fourteen!  h  century,  who  is  also  credited 
with  tho  invention  of  the  crotchet. 
*4.  Print.:  A  small  kind  of  type;  minion. 
B.  As  adj.:  Very  little. 

"  Turned  round  each  minion  prettiness  of  face." 

Tennant:  Ansttr  fair,  vi.  60. 

*mln  -I-mSnt  (2),«.  [Lat.  mt'nimum=the  least.] 
A  jewel,  a  trinket,  a  trifle,  a  toy. 

"  Upon  it  day  as  she  him  sate  beside, 
By  chance  he  certaine  miniments  forth  drew." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  6. 

•minim  If  I  <;ence, ».  [Formed  from  Lat.  min- 
'//m.s  — least,  iu  imitation  of  magnificence,]  Little 
doings. 

"  When  all  your  magnificence*  and  my  inlntmiflceiiee* 
are  finished,"—  Walpale:  Letters,  ii.  122. 

•mln'-I-ml-ne'SB,  «.  [Lat.  »iinim««=loagt;  Eng. 
suff.  -ness.]  Extreme  snwllnoss. 

"  The  very  mintmlnees,  as  I  may  say,  of  it." — Andretttfn: 
Wt,rks,  i.  160. 

mln  I  mlze,  r.  /.  [Eng.  minim  Cum);  -ize.l  To 
reduce  to  a  minimum  ;  to  make  as  little  as  possible 
in  size,  degree,  or  importance. 

'It  was  a  bold  experiment,  but  every  means  was  taken 
to  miiiimftte  the  experimental  features  in  the  designs."— 
ISrit.  Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  IU. 

mln  I  mum,s.  [Lat.]  The  smallest  amount  or 
degree;  the  least  assignable  quantity  in  a  given 
case ;  opposed  to  maximum  (q.  v.). 

minimum-thermometer,  ».  A  thermometer  con- 
structed to  register  the  lowest  point  reached  be- 
tween observations.  [THERMOMETER.] 

*mln'-l-mtts,  «.  [Lat.=least.]  A  being  of  the 
smallest  size ;  anything  very  small. 

"  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 
You  minima*,  of  hind'ring  knot-grass  made." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight?*  Dream,  ill.  2. 

mln  -Ing,  *myn  ynge,  pr. par.,  a.  &s.  [MINE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr. par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Burrowing  in  the  earth ;  forming  mines. 

2.  Used  in    the   construction  of  mines;  nsed  by 
miners;  as,  mining  tools. 

:t.  Occupied  in  the  construction  and  carrying  on 
of  mines;  as,  a  mining  company. 
4.  Full  of  mines  ;  as,  a  mining  district. 
*II.  Fig.:  Working  by  underhand  or  secret  means; 
insidious. 

"  Hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more." 

Bi/ron:  Chtlde  Harold,  iii.  94. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tho  act  of  constructing  mines ;  tho 
act  or  habit  or  burrowing  in  the  earth  ;  the  opera- 
tions conducted  either  above  or  underground  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining    metals  or  minerals  of 
economic  value. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist.:  Dr.   Birch  places  the  discovery  by  the 
Egyptians  of  a  mine  of  "mafka"  (turquoise?)  at 
Wad}  Magara,  in  tho  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  the 
fourth  Memphite  dynasty,  between  3,000  and  2,(1K) 
B.  C.    Tubal  Cain  was  an  instructor  of  every  arti- 
ficer in  brass  (copper)  and  iron.    It  was  said  of 
Canaan,  "out  of  whose  n  ills  thou  mayestdig  brass" 
(copper)  (Dent,  viii.  9),  and  Job  refers  to  mining 
and  metallurgy  Ixxviii.  1,  2, 4c.).    Herodotus  says 
that  the  Phoenicians  bad  quite  bored  through  a 
mountain  in  the  Island  of  Thasos  (vi.  46,  47).    As 
early  as  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurinm,  in  Attica,  were  worked  by  the  Athenians. 
The  Romans,  when  they  held  Spain,  worked  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden.    Tim  Phoenicians  of 
(fades  (Cadiz),  according  to  Strabo,  traded  with  the 
Cassiterides  (Scilly  Islands)  for  tin  and  lead.    Dur- 
ing the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  mining  was 
carried  on ;  it  afterward  declined,   and,  when  re- 
vived, it  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.    In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  German  miners  were 
encouraged  to  settle  in  Britain,  but  soon  native 
skill    and  industrv  rendered  foreign  aid  unneces- 
sary.   About  1620,  Dlasting  rock  by  gunpowder  com- 
menced; in  the  next  century  the  steam  engine  was 
introduced,    and  iu  1815  there  followed,  for  coal 
mines,  the  Davy  lamp. 

2.  Art  <fc  Operations:  Mining  is  prosecuted  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  metallic  ores  for  smelting,  or 
other  mineral  deposits  —  as   coal,    rock-salt,    dia- 
monds, or  other  precious  stones.    Sometimes  these 
are  found  on  the  surface,  especially  where  cliffs  are 
exposed ;  diamonds,  gold-dust,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
obtainable  from  gravels  overlying  the  more  solid 
rocks,  but,  as  a  rule,  mining  operations  cannot  be 
prosecuted  successfully  except  by  sinking  shafts 

seams, 
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carrying  on  subterranean  operations.      Coal 
s,  which  were  originally  horizontal,  and  even 
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n»w  rn;i\f  ilin  at  only  a  low  angle,  are  more  easily 
reached  than  metallic  lodes  occurring  in  veins  and 
fissures  which,  as  a  rule,  descend  at  a  high  angle, 
or  even  vertically  to  tho  interior  of  tho  earth. 
[VEIN.]  In  both  cases  a  shaft  or  shafts  most  be 
gunk,  the  roof,  when  undermined  supported,  and 
galleries  run  to  reach  or  follow  the  course  •  >f  the 
vein  or  seam. 

X  \fining  Vocabulary:  A  glossary  of  terms  used 
in  mining: 

Adit— A  level,  n  horizontal  drift  or  passage  from  the 
surface  into  a  mine. 

Adverse — To  oppose  the  granting  of  a  putent  to  a  min- 
ing claim. 

Air  shaft — A  shaft  for  ventilation. 

Alloy— A  combination  of  two  or  more  metals  fused 
together. 

Alluvium — Material**  transported  or  deposited  by  watt- r. 

Amalgam— Gold  or  silver  combined  with  quicksilver. 

Apex— The  top  or  highest  point  of  a  vein. 

Arastra— A  crude  mill  for  grinding  ore. 

Argentiferous — Containing  silver. 

Assay — A  teat  of  mineral  to  determine  quality  or  quan- 
tity. 

Assessment — Percentage  levied  on  the  capital  stock  of  a 
company;  the  annual  work  required  by  law  on  a  mining 
claim. 

Attrition— Wearing  away  by  friction. 

Auriferous— Con  tain  ing  gold. 

Barren— Without  mineral. 

Base-bullion — Lead  combined  with  other  metals  nfter 
smelting,  cast  in  an  ingot. 

Battery— Generally  applied  to  a  net  of  flve  stamps. 

Bed— A  horizontal  seam  or  deposit  of  ore. 

Bed-rock — Solid  rock  underlying  alluvial  and  other* 
surface  formations. 

Bells— Signals  used  in  hoisting  and  lowering  in  a  mine. 

Black-jack — Zino  blend. 

Blankets— Blankets,  carpets  and  other  fibrous  material 
used  for  catching  precious  mineral  in  a  wet  process. 

Blast— Rending  rock  by  explosives. 

Blind  lode— A  vein  without  an  outcrop. 

Blossom-rock — Detached  rock  or  ore  indicating  the 
presence  of  mineral  veins. 

Bonanza— Rich  bodies  of  ore. 

Breast— The  face  of  a  tunnel  or  drift. 

Breastlng-ore — The  ore  taken  from  the  face  or  end  of 
a  tunnel. 

Buddling — Separating?  ore  by  washing. 

Bullion— Ingots  of  gold  or  silver  ready  for  the  mint. 

Bumping-table— A  concentrating  table  with  a  joking 
motion. 

Button— The  globule  of  metal,  the  result  of  an  assay. 

Cage — A  mine  elevator. 

Calcareous— Rock  containing  lime. 

Cup— A  vein  is  in  the  "cap"  when  it  Is  much  con- 
tracted. 

Cap-rock— The  rock  overlying  the  ore  or  vein. 

Carbonates— Ores  containing  a  considerable  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  lead,  often  ricn  in  silver. 

Cheek—The  side  wal  I  of  a  vein. 

Chimney— The  richer  parts  in  lodes  as  distinguished 
from  poorer  ones. 

Chlorides — A  common  term  applied  to  ores  containing 
chloride  of  silver. 

Chute— A  body  of  ore.  usually  of  elongated  form. 
extending  downward  within  a  vein,  a  elide  for  ore  or 
waste  rock. 

Claim— Space  of  ground  located  and  worked  under  the 
law. 

Clean-up— Collecting  the  valuable  product  of  a  given 
period  or  operation  in  a  stamp-mill. 

Coaster— One  who  picks  ore  from  the  dump. 

Cobbing— Breaking  ore  for  sorting. 

Collar — Top  of  shaft  or  winze. 

Color — A  particle  of  metallic  gold  found  in  the  pros- 
pector*a  pan  or  horn  after  washing  earth  or  pulverized 
rock. 

Concentrates — Mineral  from  which  gangue  and  dirt 
have  been  removed. 

Concentrator— Machine  for  removing  waste  matter  from 
mineral. 

Contact — A  junction  of  two  kinds  of  rock,  such  as  lime 
and  porphyry. 

Contact  vein— A  vein  between  two  dissimilar  rock 
masses. 

Copper  plates — Plates  of  copper  coated  with  quicksilver, 
upon  which  the  gold  is  canght  as  the  ore  flows  from  the 
stamps. 

Cord — A  cord  weighs  about  eight  tons. 

Country— The  ground  traversed  by  a  vein. 

Country-rock— The  rock  on  each  side  of  a  vein. 

Course  of  vein— Along  its  length. 

Cradle— See  rocker. 

Crevice— A  fissure,  split  or  crack;  the  vein  is  called 
"the  crevice." 

Cribbing— The  timbers  used  to  confine  wall  rock. 

Croppi ng-out — Mineral  or  rock  rising  to  the  surface. 

Cross-cut — A  level  driven  across  the  course  of  a  vein. 

Cross-vein — An  intersecting  vein. 

Out — Where  a  vein  is  intersected,  crossed,  or  divided. 

Dead  work— Work  that  is  not  directly  productive;  open- 
ing up  a  mine. 

Debris— Fragments  of  rock;  mine  refuse. 

Deposit — Ore  bodies  not  confined  to  a  lode. 

Diluvium — A  surface  deposit  of  sand,  gravel,  or  loam. 

Dip — The  slope  or  pitch  of  a  vein  or  mine. 

Drift— A  tunnel;  a  horizontal  passage  underground. 

Driving— Extending  excavations  horizontally. 

Dump— A  place  of  deposit  for  ore  or  refuse. 

Dyke— A  wall-like  mass  of  mineral  foreign  to  the  gen- 
eral formation. 

Exploitation— The  working  of  a  mine;  the  amount  of 
work  done. 
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Face— The  end  of  a  drift  or  tunnel. 

Fathom  Sit  feet  square)  a  fathom  of  ore  is  six  feet 
long,  nix  f««t  nigh,  and  the  width  of  the  vein. 

Fault — The  tliitplucement  of  a  stratum  or  vein. 

Feeder— A  small  vein  joining  a  larger  one. 

Fiturare-vein— A  crack  or  cleft  in  the  earth'**  crust  filled 
with  mineral  matter. 

I  loat— Looee  ore  or  rock  detached  from  the  original 
formation. 

Float-gold— Fine  particle*  of  gold  difficult  to  precipi- 
tate. 

Flume— A  pipe  or  trough  to  convey  water. 

f  In  i     Substance  used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  ore*. 

Foot-wall— Layer  of  rock  beneath  the  vein. 

Formation— A  term  applied  to  the  country-rock  trav- 
«raed  by  vein*. 

Free  gold— Gold  an  combined  with  other  substances. 

Free  mil  I  ing— Ores  containing  mineral  that  will  sep- 
arate from  the  gangue  by  simple  methods. 

Gad— A  •mall,  pointed  wedge. 

Galena— Lead  ore;  sulphur  and  lead. 

Gangue — The  substance  surrounding  and  associated 
with  the  ore. 

Ua*h  vein— A  vein  wide  at  the  top  and  closing  at  a  short 
depth. 

Gnei**— H*tamorphic  rock  resembling  granite. 

Gouge — A  clay  streak  found  next  to  a  fissure-vein. 

Granitic — Pertaining  to  granite. 

Grinly— A  grating  u*«<l  to  sort  ore  according  to  size. 

Hanging  wall— The  layer  of  rock,  or  wall,  over  a  lode. 

Heading— Same  aa  breast ;  a  vein  of  ore  above  the  drift. 

Hitch— A  hole  cut  in  the  wall  to  hold  timbers. 

Horn— An  ox  or  buffalo  horn  halved  and  used  as  a  pan; 
eeepan. 

Horse— A  body  of  rock  of  same  character  a*  the  wall- 
rock,  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  vein. 

Hydrant  icking-~W  ashing  down  a  bank  of  earth  or  gravel 
with  pipe*  conveying  water  under  great  pretwure. 

Incline  drift — An  inclined  passage-way  underground. 

Ingot — A  mas*  of  gold  or  silver  oast  in  a  mold. 

In  place— A  vein,  or  ore,  in  it  H  original  position. 

Jig — A  machine  for  concentrating  ore  by  means  of 
water. 

Ladderway— That  part  of  a  mine  shaft  containing  the 
ladders. 

Lagging— Timbers  over  and  upon  the  side*  of  a  drift. 

Ledge  or  lead— Mineral  ore*  or  gaugue. 

Little  giant— A  jointed  iron  nozzle  used  in  hydraulic 
mining. 

Lode— Same  aa  ledge. 

Matte — A  ma*s,  chiefly  of  metallic  sulphides,  obtained 
in  the  fusion  of  ore*. 

Matrix— Hnme  as  gangne. 

Metallurgy— Th*»  science  of  the  reduction  of  ores. 

Hill-hole — A  chute  to  pass  ore  through  from  stope*  to 

Mill-run— A  test  of  the  value  of  a  given  quantity  of 
ore. 

Mineral — In  miners'  parlance,  ore. 

Mortar— Receptacle  for  ore  beneath  the  stamps  of  a 
stamp  mill. 

Native— Occurring  in  nature,  usually  applied  to  the 
metals. 

Open-cut— A  surface  working  open  to  daylight. 

Ore*— Compound  of  metals  with  oxygen,  tmlphor,  ar- 
senic, Ac. 

Ounce — Used  to  designate  an  ounce  of  gold,  value 
$20.67. 

Outcrop — The  portion  of  a  vein  showing  at  the  surface. 

Oxidation— A  chemical  union  with  oxygen. 

Pan — A  hard  stratum  of  earth;  a  broad,  shallow  vessel 
used  for  washing  auriferous  gravel. 

Panning— (Separating  gold  from  gangtie  or  gravel  by 
washing. 

Pay— Profitable  ore. 

Pay-streak— The  richest  streak  in  the  vein. 

Pinch— Contraction  of  the  vein. 

Pitch— The  slope  or  dip  of  a  vein. 

Placer— A  deposit  of  gold  or  other  mineral  fonnd  in 
I>urticlef)  In  alluvium  or  diluvium. 

Platt—  An  enlargement  of  a  level  near  the  shaft,  where 
ore  may  await  hoisting. 

Pocket— A  rich  spot  in  a  vein  or  deposit. 

Prospecting — Searching  for  mineral  vein*. 

Pulp— Finely  pulverized  ore. 

Pyrites — Ore*  containing  pyrites. 

Quartz — Crystalline  silica. 

Quartz  bucket — A  bucket  for  hoisting  ore  or  quarts. 

Quartz  mining— Any  hard  gold  or  silver  ore  aa  distin- 
guinhed  from  gravel  or  earth. 

Keflning— The  purification  of  crude  metallic  product*. 

Kefractory— Resisting  the  action  of  heat  and  chemical 

Keaerves— Mineral  standing  in  mine*  between  shaft* 
and  levela  that  will  pay  to  extract. 

BMOfffr— Amalgam  after  distillation  ;  gold  combined 
with  other  metal*. 

Kiffle* — Oroes  blocks  in  a  sluice-box  to  catch  the  gold. 

Hooker— Small  trough  with  an  oscillating  motion  «*ed 
In  placer  mining. 

Royalty —The  per  cent  age  paid  by  leasees  on  the  ore  ex- 
it !.  t.-l 

Rusty  gold— Free  gold  not  easily  amalgamated,  often 
coated  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Salting— Placing  foreign  ore  in  the  crevices  of  a  vein. 

Sampling  works— Work*  for  sampling  and  determining 
the  value*  obtained  in  ore* ;  where  ore*  are  bought  and 
•old. 

s.lii*to*e—  Granitic  rock  having  a  slaty  structure,  ad* 
mining  divisions  into  slab*. 

Selvage— Thin  band  of  earthy  matter  between  the  wall* 
and  vein. 

Shaft— A  well-like  pamage  into  a  mine. 

Shift— A  miner's  work  for  one  day. 


Skip— A  bucket  or  box  used  to  hoist  material  from  a 
mine. 

Slag— Wa*te  from  smelter  furnace*. 

SlickenBide* -Smooth,  polished  lurfaceof  walls,  caused 
by  trituration. 

Slide — Timber*  In  shaft*.  Ac.,  to  guide  bucket*  and  ma- 
terial. 

Slimes— The  finest  of  the  crushed  ore  and  gangue  from 
the  mill*. 

Sluice*— Trough*  in  which  ore  i-  washed. 

Smelting— Reduction  of  ore  in  furnace*. 

Spar— Usually  applied  to  the  different  lime  formations. 

Spit-To  light  a  fuse. 

Spreader — Timber  stretched  across  a  shaft  or  stope. 

Spur— A  branch  of  a  vein. 

Square-sets — A  kind  of  timbering  used  in  large  space*. 

Stamp*— Weight*  for  crushing  ore*. 

Stamp-mill— A  mill  for  crushing  ores  by  means  of 
stamp*. 

Station— Stopping  places  In  shafts;  places  cut  out  for 
pumpn,  Ac. 

Stope— The  part  of  a  vein  above  or  below  the  drift  from 
which  the  ore  baa  been  removed. 

Sloping— Excavating  the  ore  from  the  root  or  floor  of  a 
drift. 

Stratum — A  bed  or  layer. 

Strike— The  extension  of  a  lode  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion; the  discovery  of  pay  ore. 

Stringer— Same  a*  feeder. 

Stulls— A  framework  to  support  the  rubbish  when  stop- 

Sulphide*— Sulphur,  with  a  metallic,  earthy,  or  alkaline 
ba*e. 

Sump—  A  well  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  to  collect  water. 

Tailings— The  refuse  left  after  washing  ore* containing 
metals  not  saved  in  the  first  treatment. 

Ton— In  metalliferous  mine*  of  the  United  States,  2.000 
pounds. 

Trend— The  dip  or  course  of  a  vein  from  the  perpend  ic- 
ular. 

Trlbuter— A  miner  working  aa  a  lessee. 

Triturate— To  grind  or  pulverize. 

Tunnel— A  level  driven  acrowt  a  vein. 

rpr.iis**     A  shaft  or  winze  excavated  upward. 

Valve-bucket— Bncket  with  valve  in  bottom  for  hoisting 
water. 

Vein— Same  as  ledge. 

Walls— The  sides  next  to  the  lode  or  mineral  matter. 

Whim— A  machine  used  for  raising  ore  or  refuse. 

Whip — Apparatus  for  hoisting  ore  from  a  shaft. 

Winze— An  interior  shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to  an- 
other. 

Zinc-blende — Combination  of  zinc  and  sulphur,  often 
accompanied  by  other  metals. 

mln  i6n  (1  as  y)(l),  «•  &•  a.  [Fr.  mignon;  Itai. 
mignone,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  minne  i  O.  H-Ger.  minnat 
minni  =  momury,  remembrance,  love.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  darling,  a  favorite  (in  a  (rood  sense). 
"Immortal!  minions  in  theirMaker's  sight." 

Stirling.-  Dome*-dau,  Twelfth  //our*. 

2.  An  unworthy  favorite;    a  creature;  a  servile 
dependent. 

"The  min inn  of  Jeffrey'*  wan,  on  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, preferred  by  Jame*."—  Mncaulny:  Hiat.  Kng., 
cb.  iv. 

*3.  A  favorite  fancy,  liking,  or  disposition. 
"The  particular  minion  of  hi*  affections  was  worldli- 
MHLH— South.  Sermons,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Print.:  A  size  of  type  between  uonparoil  and 
brevier. 

This  line  is  printed  in  Minion  type. 
*2.  Ordn.:  An  old   4- pound  or   gun,  nbout  seven 
foot  long.    (Marlowe:  2  Tamburluine ,  iii.  3.) 
*B.  As  adj.:  Dainty,  small,  delicate,  tine,  trim. 

"On  hi*  minion  harps  full  well  playe  he  can." 

rieasaunte  PftAwU*,  Ac.,  0.  liij. 

IT  Minions  of  the  moon:  Highwaymen,  footpads. 
(Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  I't.  /  ,  i.  L'.i 

mln  I6n  (1  asy)  (2),«.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
siftitigs  of  ironstone  after  calcination  at  the  iron 
furnaces.  ( \Veale.) 

•mln  Ion  (i  as  y)  (3).  s.  [Lat.  minium.]  Red 
lead,  vermiJion,  cinnnbar. 

"Let  them  point  their  facm  with  mitt  ion  and  ceruse,"— 
Hurton..-  A  not.  of  Melancholy,  p.  473. 

mln  l6n  Stte  (i  as  y),  a.  A  a.  ( Kug.  minion; 
dimin.  suff.  •>  th  ,\ 

A.  As  substantive: 

1'rint.:  A  small  fancy  typo.    (American.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Delicate,  effeminate. 

"Hitminionette  face,"—  Walpole.  Letters,  i.  206. 
*mln  -Ion  Ing  (1  as  y),s.     [English  minion  (1); 
•'"!/•  I    Kind  treatment. 

"With  sweet  behaviour  and  soft  minioniny." 

Marston.   Malcontent,  iv.  8. 

•mln  I6n  lae  (1  as  y),  r.  t.  [Hug.' minion  (1); 
•\zv,\  To  favor. 

"Whom  .  .  .  His  grace  did  mintonize."— Davie*. 
It'.lv  toxxte.  p.  26. 


•mln  ion- like,  *mln  -ion  If  (1  asy).  adv.  [En*, 
mm  ion  (1);  -lik*:;  -/#.] 

1.  Like  a  minion. 

2.  Daintily,  finely,  affectedly. 

•mln  ion  snip  (1  asyi.  *.  [English  minion  (1); 
-ship.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  minion. 

"The  favourite  Luines  strengthneth  himself  more  in 
his  minionskip."—UoweU:  Letter*,  bk.  i,  g  1.  let.  i. 

min-I-dp'-t9r-I,  *.  pi.  [  MINIOPTEBUS.] 
ZoGl.:  \  group  of  bats,  of  the  Vespertilionine 
alliance,  family  Vesper-til  ion  idw  (Q.V.).  It  con- 
tains two  genera.  Miniopterus  and  Natalus,  char- 
acterized by  the  great  elevation  of  the  crown  of  the 
head  above  the  face-line,  and  by  the  reparation  of 
the  upper  incisors  from  the  canines  and  from  each 
other. 

mln-I-dp'-tSr-UB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  *min- 
,V"N,  assumed  by  grammarians  as  the  root  of  miny- 
tho=to  lessen,  to  curtail,  and  pferon=a  wing.] 

/."<>!.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Miniopteri 
(q.  v.).  The  crown  of  the  head  is  abruptly  raided 
from  the  face,  the  upper  incisors  in  pairs,  separated 
from  the  canines ;  ears  separate,  the  outer  margin 
extending  forward  nearly  to  the  mouth ;  nostrils 
simple;  tail  as  long  as  the  head  and  body,  and 
entirely  inclosed  within  the  interfemoral  membrane. 
It  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  through  the  East- 
ern Archipelago  to  Australia,  westward  through 
Burraah  and  Ceylon,  to  Madagascar,  Africa,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Southern  Europe,  an  far  north  as  Swit- 
zerland and  Austria.  Brown,  grayish,  or  black 
to  reddish-gray  or  reddish-brown.  Miniopterus 
schreibtrsii  is  Schreiber's  Bat.  an  inhabitant  of 
caves;  M.  tristis  is  from  the  Philippine,  M.  aux- 
tralis  from  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  .V.  blepoti*  is 
an  eastern  species. 

*mln  -I-ottB,  a.  [Latin.  mtnium=red-lead,  ver- 
milion.] Red. 

"They  hold  the  sea  receiveth  a  red  and  minimi*  tinct- 
ure from  springe,  wells,  and  current*,  that  fall  into  it." — 
Browne:  V  ulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ix. 

*min  Ish,  *men  us  eu,  *myn  ysshe,  r.  f .  TFr. 
menuiser=to  diminish,  to  extenuate,  from  Low  Lat. 
*mmu?io,  minuto^to  reduce  to  fragments;  Lat. 
mtttuficp=fra*rments,  from  w/Hn/ui»  =  srnall,  minute; 
Ital.  minuzzare,]  To  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  cut  oil, 
to  reduce. 

"  V»' «hall  not  minfsh  ought  from  your  brick*  of  your 
daily  task."—  Erodw*  vi.  19. 

•mln  Isli  ment,  8.  [Eng.  minish;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  diminishing;  diminution,  lessening. 

"  By  him  reputed  a*  a  mini*hmrntt  and  a  withdrawal  of 
the  honor  dewe  to  himself. M—  Sir  T.  Store:  Work**,  p.  146. 

*mln--l8-t£l  -16,  s.  [MINISTER,  «.]  A  petty  min- 
ister. 

nUn  -Is  tSr,  *mln  is-tre,  'myn-ya-tre,  s.  [Fr. 
ntinistre*  from  Lat.  minintrum,  accus.  of  minister— 
a  servant,  from  the  same  root  as  minor,  minimus* 
minim;  Sp.,  Port.,&  Ital.  ministro.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  servant,  an  attendant;  one  who  acts  tinder 
tho  orders  and  authority  of  another. 

"  He  closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the  minis- 
ter, and  sat  down."— Lukt  iv.  20. 

2.  A  servant  or  messenger  from  God. 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us." 

Shaktsi), .-  Hamlet,  i .  4. 

3.  One  who  is  employed   to  a  certain  end;   an 
agent,  n  medium,  an  instrument. 

4.  Anything  employed  or  -.1  •  <i  as  a  means  to  an 
end:  a  modium,  a  means,  an  instrument;  one  who 
or  that  which  supplies  anything;  a  source. 

"  Much  conversant  with  li^nven,  she  often  holds, 
With  ihiwft  fair  minister*  of  light  to  man  .... 
Sweet  conference."  Coteper:  Task,  v.  606. 

5.  Oue  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  administration  or 
direction  of  affairs  of  state;  one  employed  in  the 
administration  of  a  branch  of  the  government. 

"Very  different  training  was  neoewary  to  form  a  great 
mtnfHtr.r  for  foreign  affairs."  — Macaulay:  Hint.  K»u., 
ch.  xi. 

6.  A  delegate,  an  ambassador,  the  representative 
of  a  republic  or  sovereign  at  a  foreign  rourt. 

7.  The  pa*<tor  of  a  church,  duly  authorized  or 
licensed  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments. 

II.  Kccles.  cf  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Five  assistant*  to 
the  (iciH-ral  of  thi*  Jesuits,  electod  by  tin-  general 
congregation,  and  MBpOWttvd  to  n-pn -i-nt  to  the 
head  of  the  Order  anything  irregulur  which  they 
may  have  observed  in  nis  government. 

15  Ministers  of  thr  Sick: 

/  /  i  f'hurrh  Hist.:  A  congregation  of  priivls 
and  lay  broth'-rs  founded  by  St.  ('ami)lus  of  Lellis 
in  l>*;.  and  rais.-il  to  the  rank  of  a  religious  order  in 
I.VM  by  Poi>o  (ireirory  XIV.  Their  special  work  is 
tho  earn  of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  Tho  dre^s  is  that 
of  .-i-ruUr  prie«t-.  with  n  liiriro  brown  cross  on  the 
-out  :uic  and  on  the  cloak.  (Addi*  and  Arnold.) 


fate,    f&t,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w6,     wit.     here,     camel,    h8r.    thfire;     pine,    pit.    sire,    air,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     t6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cQr,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     a,     OB  = «;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


minister-general 


minister-general,  .1. 

/•>. -/.'.s.  ((•  ch.  Hint . :  The  title  ijiven  to  thn  head  of 
tho  Order  by  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins. 

minister-provincial,  s. 

/•:<•< -/en.  <ft  Church  Hist.:  The  head  of  a  province 
among  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins. 

mln  -Is  tSr,  *mln-is-tre,  *myn-ls-tre,  *myn- 
ys  tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  ministrer,  from  Lat.  in  t  n  is- 
tro,  from  minixter=a  servant,  a  minister;  Sp.  & 
Port,  minintrar;  Ital.  ministrare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  afford,  to  supply,  to  give,  to  present,  to 
suggest. 

"  If  you  three  will  but  minister  such  assistance." 
Shakesu.:  Much  Ada  About  Xolhlna,  !>•  1. 

2.  To  perform,  to  execute,  to  render. 
*3.  To  administer,  to  direct. 

"One  alone  minlstreth  all  things."—  Chaucer:  Boethtus, 
bk.  iii. 
4.  To  administer  medicinally. 

"A  poison  which  the  friar  subtly  hath  ministered" 
Shakes?..-  Komeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  servant  or  attend- 
ant ;  to  perform  service;  to  act  as  an  attendant. 

"And  immediately  she  arose  and  ministered  unto 
them."— Luke  iv.  39. 

2.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  priest. 

"There  they  shall  lay  their  garments  wherein  they 
minister."— SztkM  xlii.  14. 

3.  To  supply  things  needful ;  to  furnish  or  provide 
things  necessary. 

4.  To  supply  remedies. 

"Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?" 

Skakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

mln-ls-ter -I-al,  a.  [Fr.  minitttriel,  from  tnin- 
intri =a  minister  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  ministerial;  Italian 
jninisteriule.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ministering  or  the  perform- 
ance  of  services ;  attendant  for  service ;  acting  at 
command. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  minister  of  state,  acting  as  a 
minister  |  pertaining  to  executive  offices,  as  distinct 
from  judicial. 

"It  was  his  part  to  direct  and  order  well,  but  the  part 
of  others  to  perform  the  ministerial  offices."— Baker: 
Charles  I.  (an.  1628). 

3.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  sacer- 
dotal ;  used  in  divine  worship ;  as,  ministerial  dress. 

4.  Occupied  by  ministers  of  state. 

"Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguished 
the  ministerial  benches.  — Burke;  Appeal  from  tne  Xewto 
the  Old  Villas. 

*5.  Tending  to  promote,  aid,  or  advance  a  result 
or  end;  aiding,  promoting. 

"Enlight'uing  spirits,  and  ministerial  flames." 

Prior:  Solomon,  it.  642. 

mln-ls-ter  -I-al  1st,  s.  [Eng.  minitterial;  -int.] 
In  politics,  a  supporter  of  the  ministry  in  office. 

mln'-ls  te'r -I-al-iy,    adv.      [Eng.    ministerial; 
-.'//.  I    In  a  ministerial  manner  or  character, 
mln  -Is-t8r-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [MINISTER,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -48  adj. :  Acting  or  serving  as  a  subordinate 
agent;  serving  under  superior  authority;  helping, 
tending. 

"Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits?  "—tteb.  1. 14. 

•mln  -Is-tSr  $,  s.   [MINISTRY.] 

•mln'-Is-tra  ??,  «.  [Lat.  mfowrraNo»mlnlxtra- 
tion  (q.  V.).]  Ministration. 

*mln'-ls-tral,  a.  [Eng.  minister;  -ai.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  minister ;  ministerial. 

*mln  Is-trant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  minis/ran*,  pa. 
par. of  nii'ni«(ro=to  serve,  to  minister  (q.  v.);  Ital. 
ministrante.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Performing  the  duties  or  part  of  an 
attendant  or  minister;  ministering;  acting  under 
command;  attendant. 

"Swift  flights  of  angelsmfnt'sfrortr 
Array'd  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend." 

JfiHim:  P.  K..  ii.  3»6. 

B.  A*  subst.;  One  who  ministers;    a  servant,    a 
minister, 

*mln  is-tra  tlon,  *min  is-tra-ci  oun,  *min- 
ia-tra-cy-oun,*min-is-tra-cy-on,  *myn-ys-tra- 

Ci-OUn,  8.  [Lat.  ministratio,  from  minintro=to 
minister  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  performing  services  as  a  servant  or 
subordinate  agent ;  agency  or  intervention  for  aid 
or  service. 

"  I  think  they  are  most  ordinarily  done  by  the  mnn'.s- 
tru'.ioit  of  angels." — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
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2.  Administration,  rule. 

"If  the  ministration  of  death  .  .  .  was  glorious 
.  .  .  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  be 
rather  glorious."— 2  Corlulh.  ill.  7,  8. 

3.  Service  as  a  priest ;  ecclesiastical  or  sacerdotal 
service  or  function* 

"As  soon  as  the  days  of  his  ministration  were  accom- 
plished^ he  departed  to  his  own  house." — Luke  1.  23. 

•mln  Is  tra  tlve,  a.  [Lat.mj?ii«frafu«,  pa.  par. 
of  »iiiii«rro=to minister  (q.v.).]  Affording  service, 
help,  or  assistance ;  helping. 

*rnln -Is  tra  t8r,  ».  [Lat.  ministratus,  pa.  par. 
of  ministro=to  minister  (q.  v.).]  An  administrator. 

"  The  law  and  the  nttnistraton  of  it." — Forth:  Erameii, 
p.  74. 

*min  Is  tre,  s.    [MINISTER,  «.} 
*mln  is-tre.  v.    [MINISTER,  ».] 

•mln  Is  tress,  s.  [English  minister;  •<•.<*.]  A 
female  that  ministers. 

"Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  heaven 
The  lovely  miniatretts  of  truth  and  good." 

Akenstde:  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  bk.  i. 


ring;  service,  attendance. 

"To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  ntght, 
With  tender  ministry,  from  place  to  place." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  73. 

*2.  Instrumentality,  means,  mediumship,  agency. 

"To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go, 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow." 

Parnell:  The  Hermit. 

*3.  Administration,  rule. 

"If  the  mynystracioun  of  dampnacioun  was  in  glorie, 
mych  more  the  mynysterie  of  rigntuysnesse  is  plenteous 
in  glorie." —  tt'ycliffe:  '2  Corinth,  ill. 

4.  Service  in  sacred  things ;   ecclesiastical  func- 
tions; the  office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

"Every  one  that  came  to  do  the  servic«  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  service  of  the  burden  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation." — ffumvers  iv.  47. 

5.  The  officers  of  state  who  compose  tho  executive 
government;  tho  ministers  of  state  collectively. 

"The  first  English  ministry  wns  gradually  formed;  nor 
Is  it  possible  to  say  quite  precisely  when  it  began  to  exist. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  date  from  which  the  era  of  minis* 
tries  may  most  properly  be  reckoned  is  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  after  the  general  election  of 
1696."— Utacaulay:  Wit.  Eno.,  oh.  xiiv. 

6.  Tho  period  during  which  tho  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown  holds  office ;  as,  The  Act  was  passed 
during  the  Ministry  of  Pitt. 

*7.  Business,  employment,  profession,  occupation. 

•ministry-ship,  subst .  The  office  of  a  minister ; 
ministry. 

mln  -I-um,  s.    [Lat.=vermilion.] 

1.  Mineralogy; 

(1)  The  same  as  CINNABAR  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  pulverulent  mineral  of  a  bright  red  color. 
Hardness,  2-3;  specific  gravity,   4'6;   luster   dull; 
streak,  orange-yellow ;  opaque.  Composition :  Oxy- 
gen,  9^34 ;   lead,   90'66=100,    yielding   the   formula 
Pb-.jOj.    Occurs    mostly    associated    with   galena. 
Known  in  Germany  under  tho  name  of  Monnige. 

2.  Chem.:  [LEAD-OXIDE.] 

mln  I-v3r,  *men-e-ver,  *men-y-ver,  *mln-e- 
vere,  *min-i-vere,  *myn-i-yer,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
menuver,  menuveir,  menuvair,  from  menu  (Latin 
m<nufu«)=small,  and  vut'r=fur.] 

A.  Aft  subst. :  The  Siberian  squirrel,  noted  for  its 
fine  fur ;  also  the  fur  itself. 

"On  his  right  and  left  those  suffragans  of  Canterbury 
who  had  taken  the  oaths  were  ranged  in  gorgeous  vest- 
ments of  scarlet  and  miniver."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  ziv. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  tho  fur  of  tho  Siberian  squir- 
rel. 

"And  for  a  menyver  mantel,  he  made  leel  matrimony* 
Departe  er  deth  come."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  899. 

mln  -I-vet,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  (pi.):  A  name  for  the  Cuckoo  Shrikes. 
fPERicROCOTUS,  SHRIKE.] 
minjac-tankawan, «.    [Native  name.] 

Chem.:  A  vegetable  fat,  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  growing  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  It  con- 
sists of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  oleiu,  together  with 
free  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 

mink,  tmlnx,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful;  possibly 
North  American  Indian,  or  a  corruption  of  English 
minx.] 


minor 

ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of  the- 
gonus  Putorius  (q.v.),  which  are  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  are  valu- 
able as  fur-pro- 
ducing animals. 
Putorius*  lutre- 
ola  is  the  Enro- 
p  e  a  n,  a  n  d  P. 
rison  the  Ameri- 
can Mink.  The 
body  is  stouter 
than  that  o  f  a 
stoat  or  weasel, 
and  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen 
inches  long.  The 
color  varies  from 
dull  yellowi  s  h- 
brown  to  dark 
chocolate 
brown ;  the  u  p- 
per  lip  is  usually 
white  in  the 

European,    dark  Mil)k. 

in  the  American 

species.  The  scent-glands  are  well-developed,  and 
tiieir  secretion  is  only  second  in  offensivenoss  to 
that  of  the  skunk.  Itls  aquatic  in  its  habits,  and 
feeds  chiefly  upon  fish  and  amphibious  animals, 
preying  largely  also  on  smaller  mammals.  In  this 
country  the  Mink  is  domesticated  and  trained  as  a 
ratcatcher.  [MINX.] 

mln  n8-sIng-Sr$,  «.  pi.  [Qer.,  from  Old  Ger. 
mmJH  =  love,  remembrance,  and  singer— &  singer.] 
The  Gorman  name  for  poets  of  the  troubadour 
character,  who  devoted  their  talents  to  the  produc- 
tion of  love  songs.  They  enjoyed  a  certain  amount 
of  popularity  in  tho  higher  grades  of  society  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  (113S-1347),  when  they 
fell  out  of  popular  estimation,  and  were  succeeded 
by  the  meistersingers  (q.  v.l.  [TROUBADOURS.] 

MIn-nS  80-ta,  s.  One  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  nicknamed  tho  "Gopher  State."  Named 
from  the  river;  term  of  Indian  origin  signifying 
"whitish  or  sky-colored  water."  Ills  the  State  of 
small  lakes,  including  over  7,01X1,  varying  from  a  few 
rods  to  32  miles  across.  In  one  of  these,  the  Itasca, 
the  Mississippi  rises  and  flows  800  miles  through 
the  State.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  tho  Min- 
nesota, Red  River  of  the  North,  and  the  St.  Louis. 
Small  streams  and  lakes  make  water  plentiful. 
Tho  scenery  is  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Organ- 
ized as  a  Territory  1W9;  admitted  1858..  Explored 
by  Father  Hennepin  and  Lo  Sueur  1680-4,  via  Missis- 
sippi River  to  St.  Anthony  falls.  Number  Union 
soldiers  furnished  25,052.  School  system  first-class. 
Climate,  healthful.  Air  pure  and  dry,  summers 
warm,  averaging  68-70  degrees :  winters  cold,  aver- 
aging 9-24  degrees.  Rainfall  36  inches,  chiefly  in 
summer.  Snow-fall  medium.  Tho  dryness  miti- 
gates the  cold  in  winter. 

mln  nie,  s.  [See  def.]  An  infantine  word  for 
mamma  or  mother.  (Scotch.) 

"But  my  mtnnte  said,  I  maun  be  sure  to  get  twenty 
shillings."—  Scott:  Antiauary,  ch.  xv. 

mln -n6w,     min   im,    *men-awe,    *men-ow, 
"men  oun,  «.    [A.  S.  myne,  from  mm=small.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  Leuciscus  phoxinus,  common  all  over  Europe. 
Dr.  Gunther  says  that  it  grows  to  a  length  of  seven 
inches  in  favorable  localities;  its  average  size  is 
about  three  inches.    It  is  generally  found  in  the 
same  streams  with  trout,  preferring  gravelly  bot- 
toms, and  swimming  in  schools.    The  top  of  the 
head  and  the  back  aro  dusky  olive,  mottled,  and 
lighter  in  color  on  tho  sides;  bolly  white,  rosy  in 
summer,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Pink. 
Known  also  as  the  Minim. 

2.  A  popular  name  in  the  United  States  for  the 
small  fishes  of  many  genera  of  Cyprinidie. 

mT-nd,  «.    [MiNA  (2).] 

mln'-Sr,  a.  &  s.  [Latin=less,  smaller;  a  word 
having  no  positive,  but  serving  as  tho  comparative 

of  minimus. I    [MiNiu.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Less,  smaller ;  used  absolutely,  in  opposition 
to  major. 

2.  Small ;  of  little,  or  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance: petty,  unimportant. 

*3.  Under  age ;  in  a  state  of  pupillarity. 

"At  which  time  the  king  was  minor."  -Kncon;  Henry 
VII.,  p.  145. 

II.  Music: 

\.  Intervals  are  said  to  be  minor  when  they  con- 
tain one  semitone  less  than  major. 

2.  A  scale  is  said  to  be  in  the  minor  mode  when 
its  third  and  sixth  aro  minor.  Formerly  a  minor 
scale  was  described  as  "  with  the  lesser  third." 


b<5il,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph -- f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -yion,      -§ion  --•  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


minor-axis 

B.  Attulntantir,  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  person  who  is  under  age ;  one  of  either  sex 
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church.  The  name  is  given  to  several  cathedral 
churches  in  England,  as  York  minster,  Beverley 
minster,  and  also  occurs  in  the  name  of  several 
places  where  there  were,  originally  monasteries  and 


A  Minorite;  a  Franciscan  (q.v.) 
TT     T  rh    '      11 

1.  Logic:  The  minor  term,  or  the  minor  premise. 

2.  Music:  The  minor  key. 

3.  Scots  Law:  A  term  xi!-ed  to  expre-.-  a  per-on 
above  the  ago  of  pupillarity  (twelve  in  females  and 
fourteen  in  males.)  and  under  that  of  majority,  of 
twenty-one. 

4.  KomanChurchttil.):  [MINOR-ORDERS.] 

I  flute-minor:  Klein  flute,  a  small  flute-stop  on 
the  organ,  of  4  fl.  or  2  ft.  pitch. 

minor-axis, «.   [Axis  II.,  i.] 

minor-canon, «. 

/vV,  /,  M,,;. :  An  official  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
clmrrh  in  priest's  orders,  ranking  next  to  the  pre- 
bendaries or  canons. 

minor-chord,  s. 

Music:  A  minor  triad,  or  common  chord,  consist- 
ing of  a  note,  its  minor  third,  and  perfect  liftli. 
minor-key, ». 
Music :  The  minor  mode  of  any  scale.    It  is  called 


"Rome  old  *»ii'iinr>r'n  venerable  pile." 
II  ,.r,lj.ir,.rt»:  l/i.iiji.j/ii  i,,i/  ode,  Jan.  IB,  181lt. 

•mln  stral  cle, ».    [MINSTRELSY.] 

mln  -strel,  'mln-stral,  *mln  is  tral,  *myn- 
Btral,  s.  ( O.  Fr.  menestrel.  menestrat,  from  Low 
Lat.  HI iniittrfilix,  nu nittti-rialis— an  artizan,  a  serv- 
ant, a  retainer,  from  Lat.  THmistem/.m^service; 
ministrr=a  servant ;  Port,  menestrel,  menistrel ;  Sp. 
menestral,  menestril.]  A  singer  and  performer  on 
musical  instruments.  Minstrels  in  tho  middle  aces 
werea  class  of  men  who  lived  by  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  music.  The  minstrels  or  jongleurs  only  recited 
or  chanted  poems,  but  did  not  write  or  invent 
them  ;  or  perhaps  accompanied  on  some  instrument 
tho  troubador  who  sang  his  own  compositions.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  troubadour  to  have 
several  minstrels  or  Jongleurs  in  his  service.  The 
minstrels  in  later  times  formed  a  separate  guild, 
uniting  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  protection  and 
support.  With  the  decline  of  chivalry,  the  profes- 
sion of  the  minstrel  also  declined,  ana  eventually 
sank  so  low  that  they  are  classed  among  vaga- 
bonds and  beggars  in  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 


minute 

•mint  ('-),  *mynt.  r.  i.  [A.  S.  myntan  to  resolve, 
to  propose,  to  intend.] 

1.  To  aim,  to  purpose,  to  intend,  to  endeavor. 

'-'.  To  hint,  to  suggest,  to  insinuate.  (.Scotch.) 

mint   age  (age as !&),«.  [Eng. mint (\),e.,-age.J 

I.  That  which  is  minted,  coined^  or  stamped. 

'_'.  The  duty  or  fee  paid  for  minting  or  coming. 

H.  Tho  act  of  coining. 

Mln  ta   lea,  *.    [Corrupted  Arabic. ] 

AMtnm.:  A  fixed  star,  Delta  Orionis,  the  most 
westerly  star  in  the  belt  of  Orion. 

mint'  Sr,  «.  [Eng.  mint  (1),  v. ;  -«r.]  One  who- 
mini-  or  coins ;  a  coiner. 

•mint '-man,  «.  [Eng.  mini?  (1),  and  man.]  Oue 
who  is  engaged  in  a  mint;  a  coiner. 

•mln  u-6nd,  *.  [Lat.  minuendus,  tut.  part,  of 
ntiuuo=to  lessen,  to  diminish.] 

Math.:  Tho  quantity  from  which  another  is  to  be 
subtracted. 

mln'-u-5t,  'mSn'-U-St,  s.  [Fr.  mcnuet  =  small, 
pretty;  dimin.  of  menu  (Lat.  nunutu*)  =small ;  Ital. 
iiiinurtto.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  graceful  dance  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  Poitou  about  the  middle  of  tho  seven- 
teenth century,  and  performed  in  ^  or  ?g  time.  It 
continued  to  be  fashionable  until  the  reign  of 


minor  scale  commencing  on   the  same  note  as  a 
major  scale  is  called  its  tonic  minor.    There  are  Sootti  BartCs  Incantation. 

throe  forms  of  the  minor  scule  in  use.  T  Obvious  compounds:    minstrel-boy,    minstrel- 

minor-orders,  s.  pi.  hire,  minstrel-lay,  minstreMrain,  minstrel-tale,  &c. 

Roman  Church:  Orders  beneath  Holy  Orders  in       mln'-Strel-sf ,  *mln-Stral-cie,  «myn  Strel  sy, 
dignity.    They  are  four  in  number:  Acolyte,  exor-    s.    [Eng.  minstre (;•»«.] 

cist,  lector,  and  ostiarius.    They  are  usually  con-       1.  The  art,  occupation,  or  profession  of  minstrels; 

music  and  singitu 

2.  A 
lectiv. 


Eng.  ch.  ill. 


-  *°  ' 


ferred  at  the  same  time, 
minor-planet,  «. 

Attron.:  An  asteroid  (q.  v.).    [PLANET.] 
minor-premise, «. 

Logic:  That  which  contains  the  minor  term, 
minor-term,  t. 

Logic:  The  subject  of  the  conclusion  of  a  cate- 
gorical syllogiMn. 

•mln  8r  ate,  r.  I.    [Latin  minoratut.  pa.  par.  of 
mi'nnr»=to  make  less:  mim)r=le«s;  Ibal. minorare; 


•mln'-om, ».   [MINIM.] 

mill  us,  s.&a,  [Lat., nont. sing. of  miiior=less.] 
A.  Assubst. :  Less.  A  term  applied  to  the  sign 
•'  subtraction  —  ,  which,  when  placed  between  two 


inslc  and  singing  °  suracon  —  ,  wc,  wen  pace      eween   wo 

2.  A  number  or  body  of  minstrels;  minstrels  col-    quantities  signiflos  that  the  latter  is  to  be  subtracted 
ctively.  or  teken  from  the  former;  thus,  a  —  ft  (read  a, 

minus  6)  means  that  6  is  to  be  subtracted  from  <i. 
B.  .txnilj.:  A  term  applied  to  quantities  which 


"  Ministering  spirits,  trained  up  in  feast  and  song— 
Such  hast  thou  arm'd,  the  m/iif '/Way  of  heaven  " 

SUtani  P.  L.,  vi.  168. 

*:i.  Musical  instruments  used  by  minstrels. 
"  For  sorwe  of  which  he  brake  his  m/fifirrflfaiV, 
Both  harp  and  lute,  giterne,  and  Kautrie." 

Cllaacer:  C.  T.,  17,214. 

4.  A  body  or  collection  of  ballad  poetry  suitable    small,  from  timii«=le88.j 


have  the  sign  —  ,  or  minus,  before  them,  as,  —  a, 
—  36,  &c.    Also  called  negative  quantities. 

ml  nils'  cu  la,  x.    fLat.  minwtculut.]    The  same 
as  MINUSCULE,  s.  (q.  v.) 

ml  nus'  cule,  a.  &  8.     [Lat*  niiinuiruluti^vfTy 


—  n»  lllon.-  it-IX,  .     lltlll'ir  — Jtnwl  ,    Jlt^tl.   ffltfl.fr.trf  ,         .  .  .         •  it —  t —    •  i — , ff .  "    -•  —  -•"—••• 

Sp.  M/iiorur.]    To  make  less,  to  lessen,  to  diminish     for  ''"POB-  as  the  mmttrelty  of  the  Scuttish  border. 

mint  (1),  *mynt  (2),  'menet,  «.    [\.8.mynet, 


•A.  As  adj.:  Very  small;  minute;  applied  to  let- 
<rs  so  called. 
wimefn-li)    a       B.  As  suhst . :  A  minute  kind  of  let  tor  or  character 

,  a  surname  of  Juno,    used  in  tho  mediaeval  MSS. 

in    whoso    temple    at    Rome    money    was   coined-       "Written  in  more  or  lees  regular  pointed  mlmuu-ulrt." 
Moneta,  lit-=the   Warning  One,    from   moneo=ta    —'<•  Svteet:  Old  EngllthCharten.f.tJa. 
",    ??-i.?  merciei ^of  God  will  consider  our  degen-    warn;  Dnt.  munt ;  (icr.  munze ;  Dan.  myn 


"Distance   mfnoratet    the   object."— Giant-til:    Scepflt  .  .. ... . 

Selentijlcn,  ch.  vlll.  mynyt.  mrnet^H  coin,    from    Lat. 

•mln  or-S.    tlon,  «.    [MINORATE.]    The    act    of  mmt'/2)  'noney^from  .\fmieta, 
lessening  or  diminishing ;  diminution,  decrease. 


crated  integrity  onto  Home  tninuration  of  our  offenses/'— 
Browne:  Vulgar  jErrorn,  bk.  i.,  ch.  it. 

mln'-8r-a-tlYe,  «.    [English  minora/(e) ;   -iw.] 

Therapeutic*:  An  agent  or  remedy  which  dis- 
cusses adipose  tissue  anil  reduces  the  weight  and 
size  of  the  body. 

•mm   5r  ess,  «.    [Eng.  minor;  -<•««.] 

1.  A  fomale  under  age. „. 

2.  A  nun  of  theOrderof  St.('lare.  [PooRCLAHi^.]    tify  the  place  of  coining. 


Con- 


•mln-u  tar  f  (uasl),a.  [Lat.  minutus.] 
sistingof  minutes. 

"Gathering  up  the  least  crumb  of  time,  presenting  the 
mitiiirari/  fractions  thereof."— Fuller:  HorrArV*;  lt>  rk- 
>htrr. 

minute  (as  a.  &  adi:  ml  nute  ,  a- u.  mln    It', 
.  .    'mynute  a.,  adv.  &  ».  [Lat.  ii.i«uf«i.=Small,  mi' 

ipplj,  or  amount;  as,  a  mint    nuto  (Low  Lat.  mi»ufa=a  small  iK.rtion,  a  mite  of 
money),  prop.  pa.  par.  of  »imuo=to lessen,  to  make 
mlnt-marK,  «.    \  mark  put  upon  coins  to  iden-    small,  from  the  pame  root  as  minor,  minx*;   A.  S. 


Mint  and  money  are  thus  doublets.] 

I.  Lit.:    A  place  where  money  is  coined  by  public 
authority. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  source  of  invention  or  fabrica 

2.  A  great  quantity,  su1 
of  money,  a  «iin(  of  trou' 


mln  or  He,  *.   [Fr.] 

1.  A  Franciscan  friar.    [FKANCiscAN.] 
•2.  An  inferior,  a  subordinate. 


•mint-master,  >. 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  manages  thccoinage;  the  Master 
of  the  Mint. 


mln-5r -I-ty,  >.    [Fr.  minorite,  from  Lat.  miiiu*  *2>  Fi<>-:  One  who  invents,  forges,  or  fabricates. 

•mint-warden,  «.     The  same   as  MINT-MASTER 

1.  Ordinary  Language :  (<l- v.). 

•1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  less  or  smaller.  ^nt.  W<  *mynt  (2),  *mynte,  'mlnth,  ».    [A.  S. 

2.  Tho  smaller  number  out  of   a  whole  divided  """'?•  from  Lat.  im'ii'a,  mrnthti,  from  Or.  mentha, 
into  two  part.-.  mnitluui;  im.  munze. \ 

a.  The  state  of  being  a  minor  or  under  ago.  and  ?"'"nv:  _. 

therefore  legally  incapacitated  for  the  performance  ,V  2?»' ;  Tll(>  Bjnn;  Menlha  (q.  v.\ 

-• '-•-  i.  II.:  A  name  for  the  order  Meuthac 


of  certain  acts 
•4.  A  state  of  immaturity. 


i)iin.,&c. ;  Ital. mmttdo;  8p.  menudo;  Port.  niiin/»; 
Fr.  m.cnu=small,  minute:  Ital.  A  Sp.  minuto',  Fr. 
minute— &  very  small  portion,  a  minute.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Very  small ;  of  a  very   small  size  or   bulk ; 
diminutive. 

"  We  have  also  glasses  and  means  to  see  small  and  "i  /- 
nute,  bodies  perfectly  and  distinctly." — Bacon:  AVto  tf- 
lantlt. 

2.  Of  very  littlp  consequence  or  importance  ;  petty; 
as,  in  i  nut'-  details. 

3.  Characterized  by  attention  to  very  small  mat- 
ters;  very  precise  and  accurate;   circumstantial. 


-.   x  (. .    .1  iinuiu  lor  I  no  order  iiieili  naCefn  \     **'J    •*•*¥•••    nw.    om         ,.u  ,    \.i 

H  Of   common    Menthas,  Corn   Mint    is  Menthti  detailed  ;  entering  into  the  smallest  details.    (Said 

Flea  Mint,  M.  pulegium  (  PENNYROXAI.]  ;  of  things.) 

Hi 


•ml'-nSr-shlp,  ».  [Eng.  mfnor.'^Aip.]  The  state    JulcPs-   The  Cat  Mint  is  Xtpeta,  Catarin. 


of  boinga  minor  ;  minority. 

Mln    6  taur,  ».    [Lat.  Minotaurus.] 

Class,  Mi/lhnl. :  A  monster  having  the  head  of  a 
bull  and  tho  rest  of  the  body  human.  Ho  was  killed 
by  The 

•mln  oflr,  •myn  our,  ».    [MIXER.] 

•mlns   Ic  al,  .1.    [Eng.  mince;  -icai.]    Delicate. 

mlns  trSr,  'myns-ter,  *myns  tere,  'rnyns  tre, 
•.  [A.  S.  mynsti  r,  from  Lat.  itnnmitterium  =  ti  mon- 
astery; Ger.  milnster;  Dut.  morujfer.J  A  monn 
tery ;  tho  church  of  a  monastery ;  E 


mint-julep, ».  A  drink  made  of  spirits,  sugar, 
and  pounded  ice,  with  an  infusion  of  mint. 

mint-sauce,  ».  Mint  chopped  up  fine  and  mixed 
witli  vinegar  and  sugar,  ana  used  as  a  flavoring  for 
lamb. 

mint- tree,  n. 

ll'it. :  Prostanthera  violaeea  (or  lasianthos} . 

mint  (!),«.<.   [MisT(i),  «.] 

t.  Lit.:  To  coin,  to  stamp,  as  money. 

*-..  >•' •'.!•:  T"  invent,   to    forge,    to    fabricate,    to 


-.         .. 
cathedral    fashion,  to  produce. 

fate,     fit,    fire,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    wit,     h«re,     camel,    hSr,    there:     plnei     Pl*i 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     wSrlc.     whd,     son;     mnte.     ciib.    cttre,    unite,     cttr,    rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


Mfinitr  the  horrors  that  ensued." 
Covptr:  Dfnth  of  Mr*.  r/irucAmufrfon's 
C.  At mbstantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Lni 

1.  A  minute  portion  of  anything,  H^,  for  instam-e, 
of  money ;  a  mite. 

"  Hut  whimne  a  pore  wldewe  was  come,  sche  cast  two 
miinullt,  that  is  a  farthing."  —  H'gellfr:  Mark  ill.  42. 

2.  A  thing  of  slight  importance;  a  trifle;  a  petty 
detail. 

"  These  are  bnt  mtnutf*t  In  respect  of  the  ruin  prepared 
for  the  living  temples,"—  J.  Tanlor:  Sermon  UN  Ih.  I.MII- 
potetter  1 1  • 


sire,    sir, 
Be,     OR  =  e; 


marine; 


go,     p6t, 

qu      kw. 


minute -bell 

3.  Specif.,  tho  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour;  sixty  sec- 
onds ;  hence,  used  loosely  and  indefinitely  for  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 

4.  PI.:  A  short  sketch  of  an  agreement,  meet  inn. 
&c.,  taken  iu  writing;  notes  to  record  aud  preserve 
tho  memory  of  anything. 

5.  A  memorandum ;  au  official  note. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  lower  diameter 
of  tho  shaft  of  a  column. 

2.  Oeog. :  Tho  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

3.  Geom.i  Thosixtipthpartof  a  degree  of  a  circle; 
it  is  denoted  by  the  sign '. 

minute-bell,  a.  A  bell  tolled  regularly  at  inter- 
vals of  one  iniuute,  usually  to  give  notice  of  a  death 
or  a  funeral.  [PASSING-BELL.] 

minute-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  the  minutes 
of  meetings  are  recorded. 

minute-glass,  s.  The  sand-glass  running  sixty 
seconds. 

minute-gun,  «.  A  gun  flrod  regularly  at  inter- 
vals of  one  minute  from  a  ship  at  sea  as  a  signal  of 
distress. 

minute-hand,  ».  The  hand  pointing  to  minutes 
on  the  dial  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  traversing  the 
circle  in  one  hour. 

minute-Jack,  8. 

I.  Horol.:  A  fanciful  little  figure  which  strikes 
the  gong  in  some  clocks  at  the  prescribed  times. 

*2.  Fig. :  One  who  changes  his  mind  every  min- 
ute ;  a  fickle  person. 

"Cap-and-kneeelaves,  vapors, and  mlnutf-jacks." 

Shakesp.:  Timun  nf  Athens,  ill.  6. 

minute-men,  a.  vl.  Soldiers  of  the  American 
revolution  enlisted  for  service  wherever  required, 
and  n-uily  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"Called  minute-men,  as  they  are  to  be  ready  at  a  min- 
ute's warning," — Walpole:  Letter*,  iv.  2. 

minute-tithes,  s.pl. 

Law:  Small  tithes  such  as  usually  belong  to  a 
vicar,  as  of  wool,  lambs,  pigs,  butter,  cheese,  honey, 
&c.  ( Wharton.) 

mlnute-tringa,  .•.. 

dm  ilk. :  Selby's  name  for  tho  Little  Stint,  Tringa 
minuta. 

"minute-watcn,  ».  A  watch  on  which  the  min- 
utes are  marked. 

minute-wheel,  s. 

Horol.:  One  of  tho  wheels  placed  between  the 

Sjllar-plato  of  a  watch  and  the  dial.     Also  called  a 
ial-wneel. 
*minute-while, «.    A  minute. 

"They  walk'd  about  me  every  mlnutf-while," 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt,  I.,  I.  4. 

minute  (as  mln'-It),  r.t.  [MINUTE,  a.]  To  set 
down  in  a  short  sketch  or  note;  to  write  minutes 
of ;  to  make  a  note  of. 

minutely,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  minute,  a. ;  -ly."] 

A.  As  adj.  (as  min'-lt-ly) :  Happening  every  min- 
ute; constant,  unceasing. 

"Throwing  themselves  absolutely  upon  God's  minutely 
providence  for  the  sustaining  of  them." — Hammond: 
HWl-»,  1.  472. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  minuto  manner;  with  close  attention  to 
details;  nicely,  exactly,  with  minuteness.  (Pron. 
nn-iuite'-ly.) 

"He  rather  taxes  Homer  with  painting  them  too  mi- 
nut<'tij."~Popei  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Post.) 

*2.  Every  minuto;  with  little  time  intervening; 
constantly.  (Prou.  mln'-it-ly.) 

"As  if  it  were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from 
heaven." — Hammond:  Works,  i.  471. 

ml-nute  -ness,  «.    [Eng.  minute;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  minute,  or  of  very 
small  size  or  bulk ;  extreme  smallness,  fineness,  or 
slenderness ;  insignificance,  diminutiveness. 

'1.  Close  attention  to  m  inutile  or  details;  critical 
exactness ;  precision. 

ml-nu-tI-88  (tas  sh),s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  minutim 
=  minuto  (q.  v.).]  Small,  minor,  or  unimportant 
details  or  particulars. 

"  The  Omnipotent  .  .  . 
From  mere  minutlte.  can  educe 
Events  of  a  most  important  use.1' 

Cowper:  Tii  Lady  Austen. 

*ml-nu  -tl-6se  (t  as  sh),  a.  [MINTJTLE.]  At- 
tending closely  to  miuutiiB  or  minor  details;  mi- 
nute, precise,  exact. 

"An  expression  like  minntiose  investigations."— Fitz- 
filtwmi  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  168. 

minx,  s.     [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  O.  Dut.  minneken 
=  myk>ve,  or  Eng.  minion.)    [MiNNiKix,  MINION.] 
1.  A  pert  girl,  a  wanton  woman. 
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•2.  A  she  puppy,  a  lap-dog. 

"Little  minxes  or  pupeeo." — t'dall:  Apophth.  of  Eras- 
mus, p.  143. 
:).  A  mink  (q.v.). 

minx-otter, «.   The  mink  (q.  v.). 
mln'-y,  u.    [Eng.  mi'n(e),s. ; -j/.J 

1.  Abounding  with  mines. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mine  or  hollow  in  the  earth. 

"The  mtny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  799. 

mln-jf-a-dl'-ntB,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  minyas,  gcuit. 
mintjad(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -inos.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Actinidie.  They  do  not 
fix  themselves  by  their  base,  or  foot,  but  by  con- 
tracting it,  form  a  hollow  space,  into  which  they 
take  air,  enabling  them  to  float,  which  they  do 
with  their  mouth  and  tentacles  downward. 

mln  y°  as,  s.  [Lat.=a  fabulous  herb  with  magi- 
cal properties.] 

ZoOl. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  snb-family  Miny- 
adinee  (q.  v.).  Mini/as  cuerulea  is  found  at  the  C'ape 
of  Good  Hope. 

ml-S-ba-sIl'-S-uS,  8.  [Greek  nieio?i=less,  and 
bfuufeu£=a  king.] 

Palceont . :  A  genus  of  porissodactylo  mammals, 
from  the  Miocene  of  North  America.  It  is  more  or 
less  synonymous  with  Broutotherium.  [BBONTO- 

THEE1D.E.J 

mi'-6-cene,  *mel  6-?6ne,  t.&a.  [Gr.  meion= 
less,  and  fcat'nos=new,  recent.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geology :  A  term  introduced  in  1835  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  to  designate  the  beds  formerly  called  Middle 
Tertiary.  The  term  Miocene  denotes  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  shells  belong  to  recent  species. 
[Etym.J  He  founded  it  on  tho  Faluns  of  Franco, 
which,  according  to  M.  Deshayes,  have  seventeen 
percent,  of  their  shell  species  recent.  Subsequent 
discovery  has  slightly  modified  tho  number,  espe- 
cially as  other  beds  than  the  Faluns  have  their  own 
proportions  of  recent  and  fossil  shells.  Beyrich 
separated  from  it  its  lower  portion,  and,  combining 
t  his  with  the  Upper  Eocene,  founded  a  now  division, 
tho  Oligoceno  (q.  v.).  (Lyell.1 

B.  Asadj. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  strata  described 
under  A. 

"Miocene  strata  of  Italy." — Lyt'lt:  Student's  Elem.  of 
Orol.  (1885),  p.  193. 

ml  6  hip'  pus,  8.  [Pref.  mi'o-,  and  Gr.  Ai>pos=a 
horse.  ] 

Palueont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidse,  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  North  America.  The  species  are 
rather  larger  than  a  shoop.  All  the  feet  have  three 
toes,  nearly  equal  in  size.  As  in  Mesohippue  the 
little  finger  is  represented  by  a  splint-bone. 

mI-6-stSm'-6n-ous,  a.   [MEiosTEMoxors.] 

mir,  s.   [Russ.]   A  communal  division  iu  Russia. 

*MIr'-fll,  a.  [Lat.  fern,  of  mirus= wonderful  (sup- 
ply srei(a=star).] 

Astron.:  Afixed  star,  Omicron  Coti,  or  Mit-a  Ceti, 
situated  in  the  neck  of  Cetus.  It  is  variable  or 
periodic,  sometimes  reaching  the  second  magnitude 
aud  then  again  diminishing  to  the  twelfth.  Its 
periodic  time  is  331  '336  days,  about  two  mouths  of 
which  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  variability 
was  first  discovered  by  Fabricius  in  1576. 

•ml-rab'-U-ar-y,  >.  [Lat.  miYofct7(ts)  =  wonder- 
ful ;  Eng.  adj.  sttff.  -ary.]  One  who  relates  wonder- 
ful stories ;  a  work  on  wonders. 

"To  give  contentment  to  the  appetite  of  cnrions  and 
vain  win,  as  the  manner  of  mirabilaries  is  to  do." — Bacon: 
On  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

ml-r&b  -I-lis, «.  [Lat.=wonderful,  from  the  hand- 
some fiowers.J 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Nyctaginaceae.  The  corolla  is 
tubular ;  the  fruit  one  nut-like  seed,  invested  with 
the  indurated  tube  of  the  corolla.  Mirabilis  jalapa 
was  once  erroneously  supposed  to  bo  the  true  jalap 
plant.  M.  dichotoma,  tho  Marvel  of  Peru,  called  in 
the  West  Indies  the  four  o'clock  flower,  and  M. 
longiflora  are  very  drastic.  M.  MOtHOi***,  a  species 
having  tho  flavor  of  anise,  is  given  in  Mexico  against 
diarrho3a  and  rheumatism. 

ml-rab'-I-Hte,  ».  [Lat.«al  mirabile=&  strange 
or  wonderful  salt,  an  expression  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Glauber,  because  of  the  unexpected  result 
of  an  experiment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  common 
salt.] 

Afin.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  rarely  observed  in 
crystals  (except  artificially),  but  usually  in  efflores- 
cent crusts.  Hardness,  l'5-2 ;  specific  gravity,  T481 ; 
luster,  vitreous;  color,  white;  taste,  cool,  feebly 
saline,  and  bitter.  Composition:  Soda,  19'3;  sul- 
phuric acid,  24'8;  water,  55'9=100.  Found  abun- 
dantly at  Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  in  the  water  of  the  hot 
springs,  at  the  salt,  mines  of  Ischl  and  Hallstadt, 
Austria,  and  as  efflorescences  at  several  places  in 
this  country. 


mirage 

*m!r-a-ble,  a.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  mirabili»= 
wonderful,  from    miror  =  to  wonder,    to  admire; 
Ital.  minttiili  .\    Wonderful,  admirable. 
"  Not  Neoptolemns  so  mlrabU." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Craslda,  iv.  6. 

Mir  -acli,  «.    [Corrupt.  Arab.] 

Antrim. :  A  fixed  star.  Beta  Andromedee. 

mIr'-$.-cle,  t.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mirocuJum= some- 
thing wonderful,  from  miror=to  wonder  at;  mirux 
=wonderful;  O.  Sp.  miraclo:  Ital.  miracolo.] 

1.  A  wonder,  a  wonderful  thing;  anything  which 
excites  wonder,  surprise,  or  astonishment ;  a  mar- 
vel. 

44 1  have  beheld  the  Rphestan's  miracle — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness." 

Byron:  OiUde  Harold,  iv.  163. 

•2.  A  miracle-play;  a  dramatic  performance  ba-rd 
on  events  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  or  of  the  saints. 

3.  An  act  or  effect  sensibly  deviating  from  tho 
known  laws  of  nature,  wrought  or  supposed  to  be 
wrought  by  the  direct  interposition,  aid,  or  permis- 
sion of  a  supernatural  being;  a  supernatural  event 
or  act. 

"A  miracle  I  take  to  be  a  sensible  operation,  which,  be- 
ing above  the  comprehension  of  the  spectator,  and  in  his 
opinion  contrary  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  is 
taken  by  men  to  be  divine." — Locke:  A  Discourse  of  Mira- 
cles. 

"miracle-monger,  «.  Au  impostor  who  pretends 
to  work  miracles. 

44  These  miracle-mongers  have  alarmed  the  world  round 
about  them  to  a  discernment  of  their  tricks." — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii  i..  ser.  11. 

miracle-play,  «.    [MIRACLE,  «.,  2.] 
miracle-proof,  a.    Not  to  be  persuaded  even  bjr 
miracles. 

"He  is  miracle-proof,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  persua- 
sion; and  not  like  to  be  convinced  till  it  is  too  late." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  8. 

*mlr'-a-cle,    *myr-a  cle,   v.  t.   [MIRACLE,  «.l 
To  make  into  a  miracle;  to  render  miraculous. 
"I'm  not  their  father,  yet  who  this  should  be 
Doth  mirndf  itself,  loved  before  me." 

N/iaJtf .«/•.:  Cymbelittf,  iv.  2. 

*ml-rac  U-lIze,  t'.  t.  [Eng.  miracle;  -i'ze.1  Tp 
represent  as  a  miracle;  to  attribute  any  event  to 
supernatural  intervention. 

ml-r&O  -U-10U8,  «.  1  Fr.  miraruku.r;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ntiraculoso;  Ital.  ttu'rocotaso.] 

1.  Of  tho  nature  of  a  miracle;  exhibiting,  involv- 
ing, or  preformed  by  a  power  more  than  natural; 
effected  by  tho  direct    intervention  or    agency  of 
God. 

"Again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  but  what  is  in- 
deed doubly  miraculous.'  — C/retr.-  Cosmo.  Sacrti,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  v. 

2.  Wonderful,  marvelous,  extraordinary,  exceed- 
ingly surprising,  almost  incredible;  as,  a  miracu- 
lous feat,  a  miraculous  escape. 

miraculous-gifts,  s.  pi.    [GIFT.] 

ml-rac  -U-lOuS-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  miraculous;  -ly.] 

1.  By  means  of  a  miracle ;  by  power  above  that  of 
nature. 

"  Some  cheats  have  pretended  to  cure  diseases  miracu- 
louslu."—Porteus:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  lect.  14. 

2.  In  a  miraculous  manner  or  degree;  wonder- 
fully, extraordinarily. 

"  Muscle  aud  nerve  miraculously  spun." 

Cotpper:  Retirement.  59. 

ml-rac'-n-lOUS-nSsg,  «.  [English  miraculous; 
-nigg.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  miraculous ; 
the  state  of  being  effected  by  miracle. 

<4The  miraculousness  of  snch  appearances  will  be  no 
longer  used  as  an  argument  against  their  possibility."— 
West:  On  the  Resumption,  %  13. 

mlr-a-dor',  s.  [Sp.,  from  mirar  -  to  look.]  A 
balconv;  a  belvedere  or  gallery  commanding  an 
extensive  view. 

"  Mean  time  your  valiant  son,  who  had  before 
Gain'd  fame,  rode  round  to  every  mirtulur." 

Dryden:  1  Conquest  ofOranada,  i.  L 

mi-rage'  (ge  as  all),  «.  [Fr.,  from  nu>er=tolook 
at,  from  Low  Lat.  mtro=to  behold,  from  Lat. 
miror=to  wonder  at.]  An  optical  illusion  by  which 
images  of  distant  objects  are  seen  as  if  inverted, 
below  the  ground  or  raised  in  the  atmosphere.  The- 
phenomenon  is  best  observed  in  the  ii>gyptian  or 
other  deserts,  though  occasionally  seen  elsewhere, 
and  the  inverted  images  so  mucn  resemble  those 
made  in  water  as  to  create  the  illusion  that  a  lake 
is  really  near.  The  soldiers  of  Napoleon  I.,  when 
in  Egypt,  were  much  tantalized  by  the  mirage;  and 
Monge,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  was  the 
first  to  explain  the  illusion.  The  layers  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  heated  soil  are  rarefied  and  ex- 
panded more  than  those  immediately  above  them ; 
a  ray  of  light  from  an  elevated  object  has  to  trav- 
erse strata  of  air  less  and  less  refracting,  and  the 


boll,     boy ;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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mirk  '-f ,  *merk  le,  a.  [Eng.  mirk;  -y.]  Dark, 
gloomy,  murky. 

mlr  II  gdes,  >.  pi.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  Dizzi- 
ness, megrims  in  the  head. 

"My  hend'B  aae  dizzy  wi'  the  merllgoei."—  Scott:  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xzvlll. 

•mirolr, «.    [MIRROR.] 


•mirk  sAme-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  m irksome;  -ness.]  mis-,  pre/.  [Seedef.]  A  common  prefix  to  Eng- 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  mirksome ;  gloomi-  lish  words,  and  having  the  force  of  wrong,  defect, 
ness,  gloom,  darkness.  negation,  failure,  &c.  It  has  two  origins : 

1.  English  and  Scandinavian  — A.  B.  mis-;  Dnt., 

missa-;  as  in  ntudeed,  mintake. 

2.  French,  from  Latin;  tho  proper  old  spelling 
was  mes-,  as  in  O.  Fr.  metchief =miscbief,  from  Lat. 
mmu0=less. 

•mis,  r.  i.    [Miss,  t-.] 
•mis,  adv.  &  s.    [Miss,  adv.] 

A.  As  adv.:  Amiss,  wrong,  ill. 

B.  Aesubst.:  A  wrong. 

"  O  rakel  bond,  to  do  BO  foale  a  mis." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  17,228. 

,  mireor  (rr.  rniroir),  from  a  Lat.  •ininirurium,  trom  mls-ac-cip  ta  -tlon,  «.    [Pref.  mi»-,  and  English 

mlr  bane,*.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  [.NITHOBESZOL.J  Low  Lat.  jmro  =  to  bohold;  Lat.  nuror= to  wonder  acceptation  (q.  v.).]    The  act  of  taking  or  under- 

mlr  bel    1  »,  ,.     [Named  after  C.   F.  Brissean  at ;  Ital.  miratore,  miradore.]  standing  in  a  wrong  sense. 

MirlH-l,  a  botanical  physiologist,  director  of  the  i_  Ordinary  Language :  *mls-ac-$ep  -tlon,  «.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 

Jnrdin  ile  Hoi,  at  Pans.  I  .     ,  ..  .    ,   i     kin      i-        a  snocnlnm  •  anv  elass  Deception  (q.  v.).]    The  same  as  MlSACCEFTATtON 

Itni.:  rbe  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Mirbelien  '•*'''•.•   *  loojnng-uns-    .    -  0.  » 1 

lav)  or  polished  substance  which  forms  images  by  the  I*  Y-'' 

r«    i     T                    ta   \  reflection  of  tho  rays  of  light.    Among  the  ancients,  *mlB  ac  COmpt,  v,  t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 

-»,  «.  pi.      |  Mod.    Liat.    miroelt\.a)  mirrors  were  made  of  various  metals,  as  bronze,  accmnpt  (q.  v.).J    To  miscalculate,  to  miscount,  to 

t.|.v,.;I.at  .fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -<«.]  steel,  silver,  Ac.    Mirrors  of  polished  metal  are  now 

B<;        \sub-triboofpapilionaceoua  plants,  tribe  caUBdspecula.   [SPECULUM.]   Thedatoof  the  inv, -n- 

tion  of  glass  mirrors  is  not  certainly  known.    From 

mire  (1),  *myre,  *.     flcel.  mijrr.  mtfre  =  n  bog,  a  the  account  of  Pliny,  it  would  seem  that  they  had 


angle  of  incidence  i-ontinually  increases  in  amount 
till  refraction  *;ive-  place  to  internal  reflection. 

•riling   In   the    varying   don-ity  of    th voral 

.-frata  of  air  (lie  mirak'o  viirie-  it-  character.  In 
1822  Captain  Beoraby,  -ailtmtin  the  polar  regions, 
•aw  the  mirau'o  of  a  ship  inverted  in  t  lie  air.  Ile 
mcogni/.od  it  as  In-  father's  vessel,  tlio  fame,  and 
found  afterward  that  she  was  at  the  time  thirty 
miles  off.  The  mirage  is  sometimes  reflected  side- 
ways. The  mirage  was  known  in  ancient  Jewish 
times;  it  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxxv.  7,  "  And  the 
|.  n. -le-d  ground  shall  becomea  pool  and  the  thirsty 
land  (Hebrew  stmnibh  =  the  mirage)  springs  of 
water.  '  The  Fata  Morgana,  what  sailors  call  the 
"  loom  ings,"  tho  Flying  Dutchman,  tho  Enchanted 
Island,  Cape  Flyaway,  Ac.,  are  all  produced  by  the 
mine* 


.  . 

yru  =  u  b 


swamp-  cuitll.  with  Sw. 

myre ;  O.  Dnt.  /<i'wr=mu<l,  mire. 

M.  H.  (lor.  inii-x  -moss,  swamp.j    Wet,  clayey  soil; 

inml,  dirt. 

"Thy  feet  are  Bunk  In  the  mire,  and  they  are  turned 
away  back." — lereminh  xxxriii.  '£i. 


*  bog:  Dan.  myr,    been  formerly  made  at  tho  celebrated  glass-houses 
;  O.  H.  (ier.  miVut;    of  Sidon.    The  method  of  coating  with  tinfoil  was 


misreckon. 

"He  thought  he  mtaaccompted  had  hla  day." 

chtiitctr:  Troll  nit  and  Cre*»tda,  bk.  v. 

mis  »  chleve   ment,  *mls  at  chleve   m8nt,  «. 


known  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Mtirano, 
where  it  was  first  practiced.    Mirrors  are  either 


[Prof.  mi»-,  and  Eng.  acchievement  (q.  v.).]    Wrong 
doing. 

"Hope  to  tiwim  in  credit  by  Bach  mlaatcMevementl."  — 


mire-crow.  «.    The  sea^row,  laughing-gull,  or 
l»-wit-«ull.  /,„  „.  rUlbundv. 


to  a  focus  in  front  of  tho  mirror, 
.   ently  enlarge  the  image  of  the  object; 

mire-drum,   "mire-drombylle,  *myre-drom      convex  mirrors  disperse  tho  rays,  and   therefore 
mylle,  •myre-dromble.  a.    Tho  bittern,  from  its    diminish  the  size  of  the  imago  of  the  object. 
note,  and  habit  of  frequenting  miry  places.  "In  her  hand  nhe  held  a  m/rn>ur  bright, 

mlr«  ( 1 ) ,  V.  t .  A  {.     [MlBE,  ».]  Wherein  her  face  .he  often  viewed  fayre." 

A.  Transitive: 


plane,  concave,  or  convex.    Plane  mirrors  represent    F"""'    »ori»l«»,  i. 

objects  of  their  natural  size;  concave  mirrors,  or       *ml8  act ,  v.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  act  (q.  v.).] 

those  having  a  hollow  surface,  collect  the  rays,    To  act  badly. 

"The  player  that  misacts  an  inferior  part." — Adams: 

II  r.r/.<.  i.  3H1. 

mis  ad-just ,  r.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  adjust 
(q.  v.).j  To  adjust,  arrange,  or  dispose  badly  or 
wrongly  ;  to  put  out  of  adjustment. 

*mls  ad  meaij   ure  ment  (s.  as  zh),  s.  JPref. 


Spmttr.  F.  Q.,  I.  i».  10. 


1.  To  plunge,  sot,  or  stick  fast  in  miri':  as,Ahorse    that  wind 
or  cart  is  mired  when  it  has  sunk  so 
mud  that  it  cannot  be  inovts). 

"I.  To  stain  or  soil  with  any  foul  matter.    (Lit.  <t 


2.  Fig.:  That  on  which  wo  ought  to  fix  our  eyes;    '»''«-•  «"'!    Eng.  admeasurement  (q.  v.).]     Wrong 


);  as,  A  horse    that  which  prosentsa  trueimageor  representation  ; 
deep   in  the    a  pattern,  an  example,  an  exemplar,  a  model. 


"  Mirror  of  faith,  rever'd  and  monrn'd  !" 

Pope:  Homer's  odytsey,  iv.  229. 


measurement 

"Through  m»rn  mismlmetuurrmfnt  of  its  propinquity." 
— E.  A.  Fur:  SpMnx. 

mis-ad-ve'n  ture,  *mess  a  ven-tnre,  *mls-a- 


"Herpalfrey'ii  flankB  were  mtred  and  bathe<l  in  sweat." 
M'lttlirv  Arnold:  Trlitram  anil  I  full.  ill. 

"B.  Ititriitix.  :  To  -ink  in  mud  ;   to  sink  so  deep  as 
to  1.  •  uuublo  to  iiiovi-. 

•mire  f>).  «.    [A.  S.  mirt;  Da.  myre  ;  Icel.  maur; 
tier.  miere  =  an  ant.]    An  ant;  a  pismire  (q.  v.). 


[A.  S. 
m  <•/•(?  = 


mirror-. 
2.  Fiij.:  To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror. 

mirth,  'merthe,  *mlrthe,  •murthe,  / 

myrgdh,  myrdh,  mirhdh,  miriydh,  altieil  t 
merrj'.    From  n  Celtic  source;  cf.  (inol.  init-finlh  — 
play,  mirth,  mirc<irl  =  mirth;  Ir.  mireotj;  Gael,  im'r- 
eag  =  »  frolic.]    [MERRY.] 

1.  Merriment,  jollity,  gaiety,  hilarity,  -m-ial  mer- 
riment. 


•mire  f'J),»myre,  t;.  i.   [Lat.  miror.J  To  wonder. 
"  He  myred  what  course  may  be  warelye  taken." 

N/.oii/nur./    rirgirs  JCxeld,  Iv.  292. 
Mlr    fack, «.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 
-Iji-rmn.:  A  fixed  star,  Alpha  Persei. 

•ml  rlf -Ic, 'ml  rif  IC-al,  adj.  [Lat.  mirifru*. 
from  mi'rtur=wonderful,  and  /a<-iV,  =  to  do.J  Per- 
forming or  working  wonders ;  wonderful. 

"More   numerous,    wonder -working,    and    mlrllle "—       "°°  to  ""*•  I  wi"  prove  thee  with  infrffi,  therefore 
Vrguhnrt:  Kaoelal*.  bk.  ill.,  ch.  Iv.  enjoy  pleaaure."— Ecelei.  II.  1. 

•-'.  A  subject  of  merriment. 

"I'll  u»e  you  for  my  m/rf«." 

Skaketp.t  Jullu*  Crfsar,  Iv.  3. 
mlrth'-f  ul,  a.    [Eng.  »iirfh;  -/u/(00 

1.  Full  of  mirth :  merry,  gay,  jovial,  festire. 

"  When  round  the  mirthful  board  the  harp  in  borne." 
H  . ./    Olympic  Odes  of  Pindar,  ode  1. 

2.  Exciting  or  causing  mirth  or  merriment. 


II.  Arch.:  \  small  oval  ornament  cut  int.,  deop    7en\tu;8'  *mis-a  ven-toure,  «•    \O.  Fr.  mesaven- 
moldings,  and  separated  by  wreaths  of  flowers.  '•««•    r  r.   mwawniure,    from    O.  Fr.  mM-=Latm 

mmu*.  and  a«nrure  =  advonture.]    Mischance;  ill 

•mirror-stone,  s.    A  stone  which  reflects  as  a    luck;  bad  fortune;  an  unlucky  chance  or  accident. 

mirror;  a  kind  of  transparent  stone.  If  Homicide  by  misadventure :  Also  called  excu.-n- 

mlr  -rBr,  v.  t.    [MIRROR  «.]  ble  homicide,  is  when  a  person,  while  doing  a  lawful 

act,  without  any  intention  of  injury,  unfortunately 
.  Lit.:  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  mirror  or    kMU  another     f  HOMICIDE  1 

r..,_  l  ^»»v««*«i.J 


•ml  rlf -I-cent,  a.  [Lat.  mtru«= wonderful,  and 
faciens,  pr.  par.  of  fario=to  do,  to  make.]  Wonder 
working;  causing  wonder;  wonderful. 

"  Enchantment  Agrippa  deflnei*  to  be  nothing  bat  the 
conveyance  of  a  certain  mtrlfltrent  power  into  the  thing 
enchanted."—//.  .«•.(.  Myntery  ,,/  tni'iuily. 

mlr  1  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  miry;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  miry  ;  dirtiness,  muudinoss. 

ml  rl  quid  Ite,  «.  |  X.-unod  after  the  old  Miri- 
Mnidi  Forest,  Saxon  Erzgebirge;  suff.  -ife  (.U*/i.i,- 
Gor.  iiiiri<iunht.  | 

.Vin.:  A  rhombohedral  mineral, occurring  in  very 


mirth    ful  If ,  iidr.    [Eng.  mirthful. :  -ly.]    In  a 
mirthful  manner;  merrily,  jovially,  jollily ;  in  mirth 


mis  a.d  ven  tured,  a.  [Eng.  mitadventur(e) ; 
•ed.]  Unfortunate. 

mis  ad  v5n   tu-rous,  a.    fPref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
adventurous  (q.  v.).]    Unfortunate,  unlucky. 
"  The  tidings  of  our  miAadvfnttirou*  »ynod." 

Taylor:  Klwiii  the  fair,  Iv.  1. 

rals-ad  T8r  -ten^e,  «.  fPrcf.  mi.-,  and  English 
advertence  (q.  v.).J  Inadvertence,  carelessness; 
beedk'ssuess. 

"  Once  by  miitadvfrlfnce  Merlin  Bat 

In  hiit  own  chair." — Tennysuit:  Holy  Oratl. 
mis-ad  Vl?e  ,  *.    [Pref.  mi«-,  and    Eng.  advice 
(q.  v.).j    llladvico;  bad  advice  or  counsel. 

mis  »d  vise  ,  *mIs-a-Tlse-,  «.  t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  ndvae  (q.  v.}.]  To  advise  wrongly;  to 
give  bad  advice  to. 

"  If  it  be  whan  they  hem  mt*arlnr." 

Cnauccr:  C.  T.,  5,812. 

mis-ad  vljed  ,  n.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  advisvd 
(q.  v.i.|     lll-advi-i-.l,  ill-ilin-ctrd. 
mis  ad  vl§   Sd  1?,  nrfi'.    [Eng.  miiadvited;  -ly.] 


or  joke. 
ininiitecrjslJil-.  ami  soiii..tirne8"mas»rTe.""T'oTor"<>f       mirth  -f  ul-niss,  ».    [Eng.  mirthful:  -ness.]    The    Inconsiderately;  not  advisedly. 

blarkish-brown;  of  massive  varieties,  yel-    quality  or  stnto  of  lx>ing  mirthful;  mirth,  nn-rri-       "  ""  '"'"'wretely,  mliadriicdly  Bhewe  f, 
lowLeb    to    reddish-brown:    streak,    ocher-yellow ;    men!   festivity  —  (.l.i/l    /.uArlz. 

liisti-r,  vitrwms:    brittle:    liardness,  4 '(I.    Contains  ...     ,,  ,„ 

mirth  -IJSss,  n.    fKng.  mirth;  -less.]    Devoid  of 


orth  the  same." 


(q.  v.).]    To  dislike. 

"That  peace  which  you  have  hitherto  BO  pervenelyaife. 
ajfi-ftril."—illltan:  Krmtaut.  Dtfenat. 


--ir-en, c  and  j.hosphoric  acid-. -e-^n'ioxidoof'imlrr;        mirth -1*SS,   -I.     [Eng.   mirth;  -less.]     Devoid  of     ,  *ml'7*tf*?*  !..''' ''      [Pref'  m"-'  and  En«-  afffct 

Kotoxlda  of  lead,  and  water.    Found  nt  Schneiv    mirth  or  merriment ;  joyless,  cheerless. 
ri;,  Saxony,  associated  with  various  other  min-  "Whilst  hingainK.nnierai.tairil  cur 

OralM.  \\itli  his  tnirtlilfim  imoitnr  I*|I»VH." 

;•,-„./(..„    shepherd-,  Sireni.          'mlS-Ef-f  ict  -8d,  udj.     [  I'ref.  mi*-,  and  English 
mirth -ISss  n«ss,  ».     |  Engli-h  .nirtu... .-,-  -nes*.]    "ff- •'•'••''  (l-  T-)0    Ill-affected,  ill-disposed. 
The  guality  or  -late  of  being  mirthless  ;  cheerless-       "Though  he  alt  at  eaae,  he  la  BO  mliaffected." — Burton- 
.ylessness.  , 

mlr  Jf,  «mier  1«,  *myr-le,  a. 

s. ;  •!/•  1 
1.  r  nil  of  mud  or  miro  ;  muddy;  deop  in  mud. 

'i.  ron-istinit  of  nine  or  mini. 

:!.  Covorod  with  miro  or  mud;  muddy. 

mlr    za,    *.    [Pers..   from    mi,  .mf'th,  from    mir 


mirk,  murk,  >merke,  "mlrke.  n.  k  s.  [A.  8. 
mure,  mirer,  myree;  Icol.  myrkr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  mork 
=  murky  (q. 

A.  A*rnlj.:  Dark,  murky,  gl.  MM    \. 

•    I'it-niirk:  A  corruption  of  pi/.  A-</iirfc=as  dark 

:i-h. 

"  It'B  i>it.mirk.  but  there's  no  an  ill  torn  on  the  road." 
fltiy  Mannerlny,  xt 

B.  Astubtt.  :  Darkness,  gloom. 

•mirk    1  ness,  ».    (English  mirky;  -ness.]    Dark- 


Anattmy  of  Melancholy,  p.  181. 
[Eng.  mire  (1),       *mls-»f  f  Sc  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  mu-,  and  Eng.  affec- 
tinn  (q.  v.).]     A  wrong  affection,  liking,  or  d. 
tion. 

"Earthly  and  groaae  with  mlsaffeclioni.  It  uahera  the 
fleah  of  Btnfull  couraea." — Up.  Hull.-  i  tci,,t,-trr  nf  Man." 

mis  af  f Irm  ,  f.  f.    [Pref.  «nv.  and  iCng.  , 


•mirk   some,  *mlrke   some,  adj.    [Eng.  mirk; 
fi'imf.  )     Dark,  gloomy,  darksome,  murky. 


|ii-iiii-i..  ami  _, ii/,/!     -on. I  Tin-  rommoii  title  (q.v.).|    To  affirm,  assert,  or  declare  wrongly  or 

of  honor  in  IVr-ia.  whon  it  |iroredes  the  sutn:inio  of  incorrectly. 

an  iridividiial;  whon  it  i-  appended  to  the   nam.-  il  "The  truth  of  what  they  themaelren  know  to  be  here 

is  equivalent  to  prince.  mi»>iJlmT<!."— Milton.-  Kikonoklattet.     (Pref.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     w<jlf,     w6rk, 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r.    th«re;     pine,    pit. 
whd.     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr.    rflle,    fall;     try     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

,     oe      e; 


marine;   g&.     p6t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


misallegation 


mis  al  le  ga  tion,  s.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  English 
alli-ii<ition  (q.  v.).]  A  false,  erroneous,  or  incorrect 
ulleLMtion  i>r  statement. 

"I  had  objected  to  them,  mtsallegations,  misinterpreta- 
tions, misinferences."— #p.  Halt:  Ans.  to  the  Vindication 
tj  Bmectymnuut.  (Pref.) 

mis  al  l«ge  ,  *mls  al  iSdge  ,  »•.  (.  [Pref.  mi*-, 
anil  EUR.  allege  (q.  v.)-]  To  allege,  state,  or  cite 
cmmrnusly. 

"Those  two  misnlledged  authors."— Bp.  Hall:  Honor  oj 
Married  Clergy,  §  10. 

mis  9.1  II  ance,  ».  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  alii- 
<i in-,'  u|.  v..i.  |  An  improper  alliance  or  association; 
fpecil.,  an  improper  alliance  by  marriage.  (In  the 
lattor  sense  generally  written  in  the  French  form 
mesalliance.) 

"The  effect  of  which  misalliance  WHS  to  discover  and  ex- 
pose the  nakedness  of  the  Gothic."— Hunt:  On  Chivalry 
and  Romance,  ]et.  8. 

mis  ga  lied  ,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  allied 
(q.  v.).  |  Improperly  or  wrongly  allied  or  connected, 

"They  are  a  mlsallied  and  disparaged  branch  of  the 
bouse  of  Nimrod." — Burke:  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lont. 

nils  al  lot  ment,  s.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  allot- 
nu  nt  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  allotment. 

mis  al  ter,  v.  t.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  English  alter 
(q.  v.).  |  To  alter  or  change  for  the  worse. 

"These  nre  nil  which  have  so  misaltered  the  liturgy." — 
HIL  ll'ill:  Ann.  to  I'indie.  ofSmectymnuus,  g  2. 

mis  an  thrope,  ».  [Gr.  misa»</iropos=hating 
mankind;  mitefi=to  hate;  misos=hate,  and  an- 
M/-<  >/ios=a  man.]  A  hater  of  mankind. 

mis  an  throp  -Ic,  mis  an-thr8p -Ic-al,  <"ij. 
[Kill,-.  miminthropM  !  -if,  -irai.]  Hating  mankind ; 
nuviiiK  a  dislike  to  mankind. 

"What  can  be  more  gloomy  and  misanthroptct "— Ob- 
serrrr.  No.  160. 

mis  an  thrd  plst,  s.  [English  misanthrop(e) ; 
-isr.]  A  misanthrope. 

"  Ho  speaks  in  the  character  of  a  misanthropist." — Ofr- 
ttrrrr.  No.  160. 

*mla  an  -thr6-plze,  r.  f.  [Eng.  misanthrop(e) ; 
-ize.]  To  render  misanthropic, 

mis  an  tlirS  pf,  s.  [Gr.  misanthropia,  from 
misanthrdpos.]  Hatred  of  or  dislike  to  mankind. 

" Misiitilliropy  issues  more  from  the  morbid  conscious- 
ness of  self  than  from  the  sorrowful' opinion  formed  of 
others."— Utrrs:  Hist,  of  rhtliisophy,  i.  67. 

mis  ap  pll-ca  -Won, «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
<tl>l'lt: -ulinii .  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  application;  appli- 
cation to  a  wrong  purpose. 

"We  should  .  .  .  perish,  not  for  want,  but  for  mis- 
U]i)<li,-'iti«n  of  the  means  of  life." — ffouth:  Sermons,  vol. 
xi.,  her.  8. 

mis  ap  ply  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  apply 
(q.  v.i.j  To  apply  wrongly;  to  apply  to  a  wrong 
purpose. 

mis  ap  pre  cl  ate  (cl  as  shl),  v.  t.  [Prof,  mis-, 
and  ling,  ii/i/ifci-iafr  ijq.  T.).]  Toappreciato  imper- 
fn-ih  :  nut  to  appreciate  rightly  or  fully. 

mis  ap  prS-hSnd',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
api>rehfna  (q.  v.).]  To  understand  wrongly;  to 
misunderstand;  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 

"He  protested  that  he  had  been  misapprehended." — 
MNMM/or/.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  X. 

mls-ap  prS-hSn -slon,  s.  [Pref.  mt»-,  and  Eng. 
a/i/ii-i  ht'iixiini  (q.v.).]  A  mistaking,  a  iniMake: 
wrcm;;  apprehension  of  a  person's  meaning;  mis- 
conception, misunderstanding. 

"Patient  sinners  may  want  peace  through  mistakes  and 
misapprehensions  ot  God."—  Stillingfleet:  H'orfcs,  vol.  iii., 
ler.  S. 

*mls-ap-pre-hen -slve  If .  adv.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  apprehensively  (q.  v.).J  By  misapprehension 
iir  mistake. 

mis  ap  pr6  -prl-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Bug. 
a;>;>r<)/irmiY  (q.  v.).]  To  appropriate  wrongly  or 
wrongfully  ;  to  turn  or  put  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

mls-ap  pro-prl-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
<ilil>i-(>l>ritititni  (q.  v,).]  The  act  of  misappropriat- 
ing or  turning  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

mls-ar  range  ,  t*.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  English 
arnmc;e  (q.  v.).l  To  disarrange;  to  put  out  of 
order  or  arrangement. 

mis  ar- range  -ment,  ».  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng, 
m T>nni-  nn  nt  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  disorderly  ar- 
ran^i'ini.nt  ;  want  of  order. 

*mls  ar-ray  ,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  array 
(q.  v.).J  Disorder,  confusion. 

"Then  uproarwild  and  misarray 
Marr'il  the  fnir  form  of  festal  day." 

.^••itt:  Lady  of  the  Ltikf,  v.  27. 

*mls-a-scribe  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
ascribe  (q.  v.).]  To  ascribe  falsely  or  wroBgly. 
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*mlB-as-say  ,  i'.  f.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  assay 
(q.  v.).]    To  try  wrongly  or  unsuccessfully. 
"Hast  thou  any  sheep-cure  misassaiedf" 

Broiene:   Willie  and  Old  Wennock. 

*mls  as  sign  (g  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  assign  (q.  v.).]  To  assign  wrongly  or  erro- 
neously. 

•mis  at  tend  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  attend 
(q.  T.).]  To  disregard,  to  neglect. 

"  They  shall  recover  the  mittattended  words  of  Christ  to 
the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense."—  Milton:  Doctrine  of 
Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

*mls-a-v6n  -ture,  s.    [MISADVENTURE.] 

*mls-a-v6r',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  aver 
(q.  v.).]  To  assert  wrongly. 

•mls-a-vlse',  v.  t.    [MISADVISE.] 

*mls-bear',  *mlB-bere,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  bear,  v.  (q.  y.)]  To  bear  or  behave  wrongly  or 
improperly ;  to  misbehave. 

"Ye  have  miaborn  you,  and  trespassed  unto  me." — 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

mis  be  c6me  ,  r.  f.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng^.  become 
(q.  v.).]  Not  to  become ;  not  to  suit;  to  suit  or  be- 
come ill. 

"Provided  only  that  it  were  such  drudgery  as  did  not 
misbecome  an  honest  man." — Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

mls-bS-C&m  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
becoming  (q.  v.).]  Not  becoming;  unbecoming, 
improper,  indecorous. 

"Stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight." 

Milton:  Comuit,  872. 

mls-bS-C&m  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  misbecoming; 
-ly.]  In  a  misbecoming  manner;  not  becomingly. 

"Those  darker  humors  that 
Slick  miabecomtnoly  on  others." 

Two  Xoble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

*ml8-bS-c6m  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mUbrcaming; 
-ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  misbecoming ; 
unbecominguess. 

"These  mere  moral  failings,  whose  nnfitness  or  mis. 
becomingness  makes  all  the  guilt." — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  24 

*mls-bede,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  misbeodan.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  wrong  by  word  or  deed;  to  injure, 
to  insult. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  act  wrongly  or  insultingly. 

•mls-bS-f  all  ,  r.  i.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  befall 
(q.  v.).]  To  turn  out  badly  or  unfortunately. 

mls-bg-flt'-tlng,  adi.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  English 
befitting  (q.  v.).]  Ill  befitting ;  unbecoming,  mis- 
becoming. 

•mis-be"  gSt  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  beget 
(q.  v.).]  To  beget  wrongly. 

mls-bS-got'-ten,  *mls-b«5-g8t ,  a.  [Prof,  mis-, 
and  Eng.  begot,  begotten  (q.  y.).J  Begotten  wrongly 
or  unlawfully ;  of  a  bad  origin. 

"Which,  indeed, 
Is  valor  misbegot."  Shukesp.:  Timon,  iii.  5. 

mis  be  have  ,  v.  i.  4  t.  [Pref.  mts-,  and  English 
behave  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  behave  ill  or  improperly. 

B.  Trans. :  To  behave  or  conduct  ill.    (Followed 
by  a  reflexive  pronoun.) 

mls-bS-haved  ,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  behaved 
(q.  v.).]  Behaving  ill  or  improperly ;  ill-conducted, 
ill-bred ;  guilty  of  misbehavior. 

'  Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love." 

ShakeKp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  8. 

mis  be-ha  -v!6r  (i  as  y).  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  behavior  (q. v.).]  Bad  behavior;  ill-conduct, 
misconduct. 

"The  cause  of  this  misbehavior  and  unworthy  deport- 
ment was  their  not  understanding  the  designs  of  mercy." 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  4. 

mis  be  hold  en,  o.  JProf.  mis-,  and  English 
beholden  (q.v.)O  Offensive,  unkind.  (Prov.) 

mIs-bS-U6f ,  *mis  be-leefe,  *mis-be-lieve,  s. 
[Pref.  )?iis-,  and  Eng.  belief  (q.  v.).]  False  or  erro- 
neous belief;  unbelief;  false  religion. 

mls-bS-lleve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mts-,  and  Eng.  believe 
(q.  v.).]  To  believe  falsely  or  erroneously. 

*mls-b5-lieved  ,  *mys-by-lyved,  a.  [Eng.  mis- 
lielief;  -erf.l  Holding  a  false  or  erroneous  belief  or 
faith ;  unbelieving. 

mis  bS-liev  -er,  s.  [English  misbeliev(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  believes  wrongly ;  one  who  holds  a  falso 
religion. 

"Men  have  been  so  curious  to  signifie  misbelievers."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sertnona,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  22. 

mls-bS-liev  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Enirlish 
lu'lit-ring  (q.  v.).]  Believing  wrongly  or  falsely; 
holding  a  false  faith  ;  unbelieving. 

"  Menials  to  their  misbelieving  foes." 

Scott:  Don  Koderick.  xxiii. 
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'mis-be"  seem  ,  «.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  beseem 
(q.  v.).]  To  misbecome;  to  suit  ill:  not  to  bent  or 
beseem. 

"Too  much  miitbrxerminu  a  generous  nature." — Raleigh: 
Blst.  World,  bk.  111.,  ch.  iii.,8  4. 

•mis  bS-BeSm -Ing,  a.  \  Prof,  mis-,  and  English 
beseeming  (q.  v.).]  Misbecoming,  unbecoming, 
unfit,  improper. 

"  Neither  in  discoursing  thus  do  we  lay  any  mtsbeseem- 
ing  imputation  upon  God." — Barroto:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  15. 

*mls-b8-8t6w  ,  v.  t,  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  bestow 
(q.  v.).l  To  bestow  improperly  or  wrongly;  to 
misapply. 

"To  take  the  mitbettoxed  wealth  which  they  were 
cheated  of  from  those  our  prelates." — Milton:  Anttnad. 
upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

*mls-blrth, «.  [Pref.  mi»-,  and  Eng.  6irf  A  (q.  v.).] 
An  abortion. 

*mls-bOd-en,  pa.  par.    |  MISHDI.I:.  | 

•mis-born  ,  *mls-bore,  a.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng. 
6or?i  (q.  v.).J  Born  to  evil. 

*mls-bbrne',  a.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  English  borne 
(q.  v.).J  Misbehaved. 

mls-cal-cu-l&te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
calculate  (4.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :    To  calculate    wrongly;    to    reckon 
wrong :  to    make   a    wrong   calculation    or   guess 
regarding. 

"After  all  the  care  I  have  taken  there  may  be,  in  such  a 
multitude  of  passages,  several  misquoted  .  .  .  and  mis- 
calculated."— Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  calculate  or  reckon  wrongly, 
mis  cal  cu  la    tion,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 

calculation  (q.   v.).]     An   erroneous   calculation, 
reckoning,  or  guessing. 

mis-call  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  call  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  call  by  a  wrong  name ;  to  name  wrongly  or 

improperly. 

" That  great  sea  miscalled  the  Pacific."—  Darwin:   rou- 

age  round  the  World,  ch.  xviii. 

*2.  To  give  a  bad  name  or  character  to ;  to  defame. 

3.  To  abuse. 

•mis-cape',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  scape,  for 
escape  (q.  v.).]  To  escape  through  inadvertence. 

mis  car  rlage,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  car- 
riage (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  unfortunate  issue  or  result  of  an  undertak- 
ing; failure;  non-success. 

"The  delays  and  miscarriages  which  had  been  all  but 
fatal." — Atacaulai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Ill-success,  bad  fortune,  misfortune. 

3.  Ill-conduct;  ovil  or  improper  behavior ;  misbe- 
havior. 

"Reflecting  on  our  past  miscarriages,  and  inquiring 
into  their  causes." — J'orteus:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

II.  Med.:  The  act  of  bringing  forth  before  the 
time ;  spec.,  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the 
uterus  within  six  months  after  conception.  [ABOE- 

TIOS.J 

•mis-car  -rlage-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  miscarriage; 
-able.]  Liable  to  miscarry. 

"Why  should  we  be  more  mtscarrtageable  by  such  possi- 
bilities  or  hopes  than  others." — Bp.  Hall.-  A  Short  Answer. 

mls-car'-ry\  *mls-car-i-en,  'mys-car-ye,  v.  i. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eiig.  carry  (q.  v.) .] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  be  carried  to  the  wrong  place;  to  fail  to 
roach  its  destination. 

"  A  letter  which  hath  accidentally  miscarried." — Shake- 
speare: Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  be  driven  or  forced  to  the  wrong  place. 
"My  ships  have  all  miscarried."— Shakesp.:    Merchant 

of  Venice,  Hi.  2. 

*3.  To  fail ;  not  to  succeed ;  to  bo  unsuccessful. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

"Tip  once  again;  put  spirit  in'the  French; 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  4. 

4.  To  fail  of  the  intended  effect  or  result ;  not  to 
succeed;  to  prove  unsuccessful.    (Said  of  things.) 

"  For  what  miscarries 

Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  th'  utmost."  tp.i  Coriotanus,  i.  1. 

II.  Med.:  To  bring  forth  before  the  time;  to  expel 
the  foetus  within  six  months  after  conception. 

•mis-cast ,  f.  t.  [Pref.  mis-  and  English  cast 
(q.  V.U 

1.  To  turn  or  cast  wrongly. 

2.  To  cast  up  or  calculate  wrongly ;  to  m  i  -reckon. 
"The  number  is  somewhat  miscast  by  Polybius." — Ra- 

Iflgh:  nisi.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii..  g  8. ' 
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•mis- cast ,  tuM.  |  MISCAST,  B.]  An  erroneous 
reckoning  or  calculation. 

•mis  cis.  u  al  If ,  ».  [Pret.  mi*-,  and  English 
casualty  (q.  v.).l  An  incident  which  turns  out  un- 
luckily or  unfortunately. 

•mis  cath  6  lie,  *mls  cath  o  like,  «.  [Pref. 
mi»-,  and  Eng.  cathi>li<-  (q.  v.i.|  Heterodox.  (Bp. 
HnU:  Hun'::  <>f  Married  Clergy,  bk.  iii.,  %  3.) 

mis  cee, «.    [Missi.] 

•mis  c»  gin  a.  tlon,  mis  98  gin  I  tlon,  subst. 
lLat.  mi*rr»=tu  mix,  and  geuus=&  race.]  A  min- 
gling or  amalgamation  of  racrs. 

•  In  M.me  of  the  states  miscegenation  is  a  felony, 
particularly  when  eonsummated  by  marriage  be- 
tween white  and  black  individuals.  It  dot's  not  bar 
prosecution  if  t  he  fact  be  addnci-d  that  the  marriage 
was  contract«l  and  was  legal  in  another  common- 
wealth. Ki-sidenci-  in  tin- state  forbidding  it,  after 
BUch  marriak'*-.  i*  the  essence  of  the  crime,  and  is 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

•mis  9*1  1»  nar  -I-an,  a.  &  «.  [English  miscel- 
lnn(y);  -urmn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  miscellanies ;  mis- 
o-llaneous. 

B.  Assubtt.:  A  writer  of  miscellanies. 

•mis  90!  line,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  mestlin  or  mi*- 
rrllin.1  A  mixture  of  two  or  more  sorts  of  grain; 
mestlin. 

"  It  U  thought  to  be  of  UM  to  make  M>me  mtectltane  In 
corn;  UM  if  you  NOW  a  few  bean*  with  wheat,  your  wheat 
will  be  the  better.'  —Aocun:  .Vuf.  Ilitt. 

mis  eel  la  ne  a,  >.  pi.  [Latin  nent.  pi.  of  mi»- 
ff//awiM=miscellaneous  (q.  v.).l  A  collection  of 
miscellaneous  matters  of  any  kind;  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  literary  compositions;  miscellanies. 

mis  99!  la  n£  a,  *. /''.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  mi«- 
ctllaneus— mixed,  miscellaneous.] 

Bot. :  A  temporary  order  established  by  Linnaeus 
for  those  genera  which  ho  could  not  properly 
classify. 

nils  eel  la   ne  ous.  a.    [Lat.  mucellaneus,  from 

lni*i  '•//!<*"  mixed,  frnni  niini;-o=to  mix.  I 

1.  Mixed,  mingled;  consisting  of  several  kinds; 
diversified. 

"The  miMfftlaHfouf  matter  I  propose  to  give  in  these 
•heeU." — Observer,  No.  1. 

2.  Producing  things  of  various  kinds. 

"An  elegant  and  mtneellaneout  writer."— Brotent:  Vul- 
anr  Erron,  bk.  t,  ch.  viii. 

mis  eel  la  -n8  ous  V},  adv.  [Eng.  miscellane- 
ous: -///.]  In  a  miscellaneous  manner;  promiscu- 
ously ;  with  variety. 

mis  96!  la  n8  OUS  ness,  s.  [Eng.  miscellane- 
ous; -netts.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  miscel- 
laneous ;  variety,  diversity. 

•mis  98!  Ian  1st,  s.  [Eng.  miscellan(y) ;  •;'«/.! 
A  writer  of  miscellanies;  a  miscellanarian. 

mis  98!    Ian  9,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.mi*cellan(e,mi*cel- 
Innfrs.  from  Lat.  mifctllanra,  neut.  pi.  of  mitcella- 
neus=  miscellaneous  (q.  v.).] 
A.  An  nutntttuttive: 

1.  A  mixture  »r  mass  composed  of  various  things. 
J.  rtprrif. :  A  hook  or  magazine  containing  a  num- 
ber Of  com|M)sitions   mi    miscellaneous   ,-nhjerts;a 
collection  of  various  kinds  of  treatises,  essays,  dec. 
"S[.rnl.  Carew.  Redley,  and  a  hundred  more. 
Like  twinkling  ntani  the  mlierllanim  o'er/' 

lt,l,r:  Stillret,  v.  110. 

•B.  As  adj. :  Miscellaneous,  various,  diver-e. 

•mlscellany-madame,  «.  A  female  dealer  in 
mi~ri-llam-ous  articles,  as  of  female  attire,  orna- 
ments, Ac. 

"A*  a  mttctllanv-mailamf,  I  would  Invent  new  tyre*." — 
He,,  Jimmm:  Cynthia'*  Herein,  iv.  1. 

•mis  9en  sure  (s  as  sh),  f.  t.  [Prcf.  mi*-,  and 
Eng.cen«ure  (q.  v.).]  To  misjudge. 

"If  we  mitetnture  your  action*."— l>aniel:  HUt.  Enff., 
p.  101. 

•mis  9en  tir,  f.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  center 
(q.  v.).]  To  center  or  concentrate  on  a  wrong  ob- 
ject ;  to  direct  or  nx  wrongly. 

"They  had  mUpliiced,  mincenteretl  their  hopes." — 
lx,nnr  l>r,'i,li,,n.  |<.  1:H. 

•mis  9hal    lenge,  x.    [Pref.  mi«-,  and    English 

chull'' iw  i  q.  v.j.l    A  false  challenge. 

"The  meedeof  thy  mlsehaUeHge  andahet." 

-.'  .  I\.  iii.  11. 

mis  9han9e  ,  «mes  chance,  *mis  chaunce,  ». 

SO.  Fr.  mr*>'hancr.\    That   which   chanres   ill;  ill- 
uck,  misfortune,  mishap,  misadventure, disaster. 

"Make  yourself  ready  In  your  cabin  for  the  mttchance 
of  the  hour."—  ShaLetp.:  Tempett,  I.  1. 
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mis  ;hanf  e  ,  'mls-chaunce,  v.  «.  (Prof.  mi«-, 
nnd  Eng.  chnticr  (q.  ?.)•!  To  happen  or  turn  out 
wrongly  or  unfortunately. 

"Still  It  hath  mltetuamml." 

Spenter:  Mother  llubbtrd"*  Talr. 

mis  9han9e  -ful,  <i.  [English  mischance;  -ful.] 
Unlucky. 

•mis  9han  <}f.  adj.  [English  mitchancM  ;  -tf.) 
Unlucky. 

"  If  ever  I  nhould  be  no  mltehaney."  —  Read*:  CMtter 
and  Hearth,  ch.  zix. 

mis  char  ac  t8r  I*e,  v.l.  [  Pref.  »ni«-,  and  Eng. 
characterize  (q.  v.).]  To  characterize  wrongly  or 
erroneously;  to  give  or  attribute  a  false  or  errone- 
ous character  to. 

mis-  Charge  ,  r.  I.  [Pref.  IBM-,  and  Eng.  charge 
(q.  v.).]  To  charge  wrongly  ;  to  make  a  mistake  In 
charging;  as,  to  mischarge  an  account. 

mis  charge  ,  «.  [MISCHABOE,  t>.]  A  mistake  in 
charging  :  a  wrong  or  erroneous  charge  :  as,  to 
make  a  mischarge  in  au  account. 

«mlB-9h«v  -»-ble,  a.    [MISCHIEF.] 

1.  Unfortunate. 

2.  Mischievous,  hurtful. 

mis  -9hlef,*mes-  chief,  *mls-chefe,'ml8-cheYe, 
•mis  chiefs,  «.  [O.  Fr.  metchief,  from  met  (Lat. 
mi  mini,  and  chef  (Lat.  capuf)  =  a  head;  cf.  Sp.  &. 
Port,  menoscato,  from  meno»=Lat.  minu»,  and  cato 
=  Lat.  caput.] 

1.  Harm,  hurt,  injury,  damage,  whether   inten- 
tional or  unintentional. 

"  And  both  these  kings'  heurU  nhall  be  to  do  mitchief." 
—Dun.  xi.  27. 

2.  Mi.-furtune,  calamity,  mishap. 

"I  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them;  I  will  upend  mine 
arrows  upon  them."—  Oeut.  xxxii.  23. 

3.  That  which  causes  harm,  hurt,  injury,  or  evil. 

4.  A  source  of  trouble,  vexation,  or  annoyance;  a 
vexatious  or  annoying  affair  or  matter. 

5.  The  doing  of  harm;  the  causing  of  annoyance 
or  slight  injury  ;  wrongdoing;  as,  Hois  always  in 
mine  hief. 

•6.  A  worker  of  mischief  :  a  mischief-maker. 

IT  To  piny  the  mischief:  To  cause  great  damage, 
hurt,  or  injury. 

"Thane  move  slowly  through  the  camp,  their  centrif- 
ugal force  >•''""»:/  "<"'  mischief,  blowing  everything  to 
pieces,  knocking  down  tent*,  carrying  them  off  100  yards, 
mill  generally  causing  a  good  deal  of  bad  language."  — 
;..„,!.,  „  Murnlav  I'utt. 

mischief-maker,  *.  Ono  wlio  makes  mischief; 
specitlc.,  out*  who  stirs  up  ill-will,  ill-fouling,  or 
quarrels. 

mischief-making,  •>.  Making  mischief  ;  specif., 
stirring  up  ill-will,  ill-feelings,  or  quarrels. 

•mischief,  *mes  cheve,  'mis  chleve,  r.  '. 
[  MISCHIEF,  ».  1  To  cause  mischief  to;  to  hurt,  to 
harm,  to  injure,  to  annoy. 

"Grant.  I  mny  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  clo." 

StMkftp.:  Tltniin  i'f  At/n  ii  ..  IV    3. 

•mis  9hlef  f  Ul,  «.  [Eng.  mischief;  -ful.]  Mis- 
chievous. 

"  For  mlschlefful  mattera  there  wasn't  a  more  ingenious 
lad  in  the  school."—  route:  The  Xabob,  iii. 

mis  chlev  ous,  «mls  cheer  ous,  'mis  chev- 
OUS,  o<//.  [English  mischief;  -out.  Formerly  pro- 
nonucca  mix-f/iiVt'  -otut,  a  pronunciation  which,  as 
well  as  mix-r/iii  r  -I-OMX.  still  lingers  among  the 
uneducated.] 

1.  Hurtful,  harmful;  causing  harm,  hurt,  or  in- 
jury ;  noxious,  pernicious. 

"The  deplored  and  mischievous  effect." 

:  Tank,  iv.  616. 


2.  Having  the  power  to  do  harm,  hurt,  or  injury. 
"But  he  wan    .     .     .    no  mischievous  an  enemy,  that  he 

was  frequently  courted."  —  Mitrntttnit    Hist.  F.tnj  .  ch.  iv. 

3.  Inclined  to  mischief;  fond  of  mischief;  as,  He 
is  a  very  mischievous  boy. 

mis  -9hlev  Ofts  ly'.cidr.  [Eng.  mischievous;  -h/.\ 
1.  In  a  mischievous  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  mis- 

chief, hurt,  or  injury  ;  hurtfully. 

"Too  often  and  mischievously  mistaken  for  it."—  South.- 

Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  tter.  4. 

'.'.  With  intent  to  do  mischief,  hnrt,  or  injury  ;  as, 
Id-  ili<l  it  mischievously. 

mi»  chiev  ofis  nea«.  •mis  chev  ous  nesse,  *. 
[  Eng.  muichit'titug  ;  -ness.*\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being   mischievous; 
hurtfulnests,  hannfulnesB. 

"ThfmliclilrrovlnrM,  .  .  .  the  Impudence,  the  false- 
hood, and  the  confirmed  obstinacy  found  In  an  aged,  long- 
practiced  sinner."—  South:  Sermvn». 

2.  Disposition  to  do  mischief,  barm,  or  injury. 


misconceived 

mlsch  na, «.    [MISHNA.] 

mis  9ho6se ,  v.  t.  *  t.  [Prefix  ml*-,  and  English 
choose  (q.  v.).] 

tA.  Tram. :  To  choose  wrongly ;  to  make  a  wrong 
choice  in. 

"  We  mlschoose  the  dale."— Stotrr.  Elizabeth  (an.  1596). 

•B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  wrong  choice. 

mis  Chris  -ten  (t  silent),  t>.  t.  fPref.  mi»-,  and 
English  christen  (q.  v.).]  To  christen  wrongly  or 
imperfectly. 

mis  cl-bll'-I-ty, ».  [Fr.  miscibilitt,  from  miscible 
=  miscible  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
miscible ;  capability  of  being  mixed. 

mis  9!  Die,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mi*ceo=to  mix ; 
Sp.  miscible;  Ital.  mi'scifcile.]  Capable  of  ln-init 
mixed  or  united  by  mixture. 

mis  9!  ta  tlon,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  ritn- 
tion  (q^.  v.).]  A  false  or  erroneous  citation;  mis- 
quotation. 

"What  a  tHi*ritntiini  i>  thl«!"— Bp.  nail:  Conttmpla- 
tlont,  bk.  iv. 

mis  9'ite  ,  t\  t.  [Pref.  mt»-,  and  Eng.  cite  (q.  v.J.7 
To  cite  or  quote  falsely  or  erroneously ;  to  mis- 
quote. 

"  If  Satan  have  mitrllnl  the  Psalms."— Bp.  Hall:  Honor 
of  Married  Cleray,  bk.  i.,  «er.  1. 

mis  claim  .  «.  [PreSx  mis-,  and  English  claim 
(q.  v.).]  A  false  or  mistaken  claim. 

mis  cog  ill  zant  (or  g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  mi*-, 
and  Eng.  cognizant  (q.  v.).]  Not  cognizant;  igno- 
rant of;  unacquainted  with, 

•mis  cSg-nlze',  r.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  £09- 
nize  (q.  v.).]  To  misunderstand. 

"The  good  never  intervert,  nor  mfgfoynftf  the  favor 
and  lM»iient  which  they  have  received."—/*.  Holland:  PIu- 
tareh,  p.  893. 

•mis  c6l  ISct  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eag. collect 
(q.  v.).J  To  collect  wrongly. 

•mls-c6l-18c -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and .Eng.  col- 
lection (q.  v.).]  A  wrong,  faulty,  or  imperfect 
collection  or  gathering. 

"I  find  both  a  misciillrctlon  and  a  wrong  charge."— Bp. 
Hall:  Aftot.  a.  jut  ml  BroteniBtt. 

mis  col  16  ca  tion.  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
collocation  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  collocation. 

mis  c6l  or.  r.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  coior,  v. 
(q.  v.,t]  To  give  a  wrong  color  or  moaning^to. 

•mls-c6m  -f5rt,  *mys  corn-forte,  *ui>st.  [Pref. 
mitt-,  and  Eng.  comfort  (q.  v.).J  Discomfort,  dis- 
heartening. 

"  To  heavy  for  mvscomfortf  of  my  chere." 

(,'haucer:  Testament  of  lave,  bk.  1. 

•mis  com  -f 5rt,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mi'n-,  and  Eng.  com- 
fort (q.  v.).J  To  cause  discomfort  to. 

•mls-cim-mlt ,  r. '.  [Pref.  mit-,  and  Eng.  com- 
mif  (q.  v.).J  To  do  amiss. 

•mls-c6m  Plain  ,  f.  i.  [Pref.  mu-,and  Eng.  com- 
plain (q.  v.).J  To  complain  wrongly. 

"  Voyd  of  knowledge  yet,  yet  ml*complatn."  i 

Sl/lresler:  Juo  Triumphant,  iv.  256. 

mis  com  pre  hend  ,  r.  t .  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
comprehend  (q.  v.).]  To  understand  wrongly  or 
erroneously ;  to  misunderstand. 

mis  c6m  pute  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  n>m- 
pute  (q.  v.).J  To  compute  wrongly;  to  miscalcu- 
late. 

*mis  c6m  pute. ».  [MiacoMPTJTE,  r.]  A  miscal- 
culation, a  inisreckoniug. 

"Boddeua  de  AHIM  correcting  their  miacompute  of 
Valla." — Brownf:  Vulgar  Errvr*,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvtii. 

•mls-cftn  96it  ,  v.t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  con- 
cert, v.  (q.  v.)]  To  misconceive. 

"If  you  would  not  mtiH'nnrrit  that  I  Rtudiouily  intended 
your  defamation."—  Xueht:  Lenttn  xtuJTr. 

•mis  c6n  9611,  *mls  con  ceipt,  ».  [Pref.  mi*-, 
and  Eng.  conceit,  s.  (q.  v.)]  Misconception. 

"  That  general  minwncrft  of  the  Jews,  about  the  king- 
dom of  the  Meneiah."—  South:  Sermon*,  vol.  vii.,  Her.  2. 

mla  c&n  celve  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
conceive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  misjudge;  to  have  a  false  notion 
or  conception  of. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  have  or  entertain  falao  or  erro- 
neous notions  or  ideas;  to  misjudge,  to  misappre- 
hend. 

"He  which  that  mtfconctlveth  oft  miademeth." 

Chauacr:  C.  T.,  10,284. 

mis-con  Delved,  'mis  con  ceyved,  <i.  [MIS- 
CONCEIVE.] Mistaken,  erring;  having  a  wrong  or 
erroneous  conception. 

"No,  mttcvncfirtrll  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy." 

•  Khakttp.:  Jlenry  VI.,  PI.  I.,  v.  4. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    thlre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g&,     pit, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  *;     ey     a.       qu  -  kw. 


misconceiver 
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misdiet 


mis  c6n  9<>lv   §r,  s.    [Eug.  misconceive) ;  -er.] 
One  who  misconceives,  misjudges,  or  mistakes. 
"What  a  misconceiver  'tis  !" 
Beaum.  t?  Flet.:  Passionate  Madman,  ii.  1. 

mis  Con  9? p  -tlon,  s.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  co»- 
ceptioii  (q.v.).  |  A  false  or  erroneous  conception, 
iilr;t.  m-  notion;  misapprehension,  misunderstand- 
ing. 

•mls-C&n-clu'  sion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
tonclufion  (q.  v.).]  A  false  or  erroneous  conclusion 
or  inference. 

"Away,  then,  with  all  the  false  positions  and  mtscon- 
fliisions." — Bp.  Hall:  Fashions  tif  the  Wiirlit. 

mls-c5n  -duct,  s.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  conduct, 
S.  (q.  V.)  | 

1.  Wronger  improper  conduct;  misbehavior. 

"Let  wisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  learned." 

Thomson:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  70. 

2.  Mismanagement. 

mis  c&n  duct,  r.t.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con- 

1.  To  conduct  or  manage  wrongly  or  badly ;  to 
mismanage. 

2.  To  misbehave  (used  reflexively) ;  as,  Ho  mis- 
tonducted  himself. 

•mis-Con  -f  I  dent,  a.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  confi- 
dent (q.  v.).]  Wrongly  confident;  confident  without 
reason  or  grounds. 

mis  c6n  jic  -tnre,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
conjecture,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  wronger  erroneous  conjec- 
ture or  guess. 

"I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts,  or 
«andidly  correct  our  mtsconjectures." — Browne:  Vulgar 
frron. 

mis  cftn  JSc  ture,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and 

.F.ntf.  conjecture,  s.  (q,  V.)] 

A.  Tran*. :  To  make  a  wrong  guess  as  to ;  to  mis- 
calculate, to  misconceive. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  guess  wrongly,  to  misconceive. 
"Persons  do  tniscnnjrctiire  of   the  humors  of    men  in 

authority."— Bafon:  On  Church  Controversies. 

mis  con  se  crate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
ciiimecnite  i.q.  v.i.J  To  consecrate  wrongly  or  im- 

"The  gust  that  tore  their  mtsronsecrated  flags  and 
sayles."— Up.  Hall:  Defeat  ofCrueltie. 

•mls-cSn-sS  quen96,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
fonaequcnce  (q.  v.).  A  false  or  erroneous  couse- 
<lii(Miceor  conclusion. 

"Satan  and  the  profane  world  are  very  inventive  of 
Kuril  shapes  and  colors  as  may  make  truth  odious,  draw- 
ing monstrous  misconsequences  out  of  it." — Leighton:  Com. 
•  >n  I'eter,  iii.  8. 

•mls-c8n  -st?r,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con- 
ster  (o.  v.).]  To  misconstrue,  to  misjudge,  to  mis- 
apprehend. 

"He  misconsters  all  that  you  have  done." 

Shakesp..  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

mls-con'-stru -a-ble,  adj.  [English  miscon- 
-siru(e) ;  -afo/e.]  Capable  or  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion. (North:  Ejramen,  p.  118.) 

mis  c6n  struct  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con 
struct  (q.  v.). ) 

1.  To  construct  wrongly. 

2.  To  misconstrue,  to  misapprehend. 

f  mis  c&n  struc  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
construction  (q.  y.).]  The  act  of  misconstruing; 
wrong  interpretation  of  words  or  things;  a  miscon- 
ception, a  misunderstanding,  a  misapprehension. 
"Themi'Kronafruff/nn  to  which  this  representation  was 
liable."— Paley:  Sermons,  20. 

mis  con   strue,  mis  con  strue  ,  'mlsse  con 
strewe,  t1.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eug.  construe  (q.v.).] 
To  construe  or  interpret  wrongly ;  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of ;  to  misconceive,  to  misapprehend. 

"  From  its  harmless  glee, 
The  wretch  misconstrued  villany." 

Scott:  Kokcby,  iv.  21. 

mls-con'-stru  8r,  s.  [Eng.  misconst ru(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  misconstrues,  misconceives,  or  interprets 
wrongly. 

"Which  those  tni,n-i>»*truers  are  fain  to  understand  of 
the  distinct  notifications  given  to  the  angels." — Bp.  Hall: 
'! Ciui.sr/i  JMV,  dec.  3,  ch.  x. 

•mis  c6n-t§nt ,  •mis  con-tente,  a.  [O.  Fr. 
HH'xrii/itt  nt ;  Fr.  wie*contenr.]  Discontented,  dis- 
pleased, dissatisfied. 

*mls-c6n  tSnt  -Sd,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con- 
tented  iq.  v.i.l  Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

"Thinking  that  he  would  be  miscontentecl  therewith." — 

•mis  c6n  tent -ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
contentment  i  q.v.).]  Discontent. 

mis  c&n  tin -u-an$e,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
continuance  (q.v.).] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cessation,  discontinuance. 

2.  Law:  Continuance  by  an  improper  process. 


•mis  C5p  f,  s.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  copy  (q.v.).] 
An  incorrect  copy. 

"It  might  be  a  misprint  or  miscopy." — Atlantic  Monthly 
(1881),  p.  477. 

•mis  cSp'-J,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eug.  copy  (2) 
(q.v.).]  To  copy  Wrongly. 

"Words  miscopied."— Atlantic  Monthly  (1881),  p.  478. 

•mis  cord  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  cord 
(q.v.).)  Todisagree;  to  bo  discordant. 

"He  was  n  man  right  experte  in  reasons,  and  sweete  in 
his  wordes  and  the  werkes  miscorden." — Chaucer:  Test,  of 
Lore,  bk.  ii. 

•mis  c5r-r8ct ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  cor- 
rect,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  correct  wrongly ;  to  mistake  in 
correcting  another. 

•mis  cfiun  -sSl,  r.  t.  [Prof.  ?>iis-,  and  Eng.  coun- 
«<(<!.  v.).]  To  advise  ill. 

mis  count  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  mesconfer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  count  wrongly  or  incorrectly ;  to  make  a 
mistake  in  counting. 
*2.  To  misconstrue,  to  misjudge,  to  misconceive. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  count  or  reckon  wrongly ;  to  make  a  false 
count  or  calculation. 

•2.  To  misjudge,  to  mistake. 

"And  if  so  be,  that  he  mtscaunteth, 
To  make  in  his  answere  a  faite." 

dower:  C.  A.,  I. 

mis  count  ,  suhst.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rounf,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  mistake  in  counting  or  reckoning. 

*mls-c6v -gt-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  cotiei- 
inj/  (q.  v,).]  Coveting  or  desiring  wrongfully. 

•mls'-crS-ance,    *mls  -crS-an-c?,     *mls-cre 
aunce,  s.    [O.  Fr.  jnescreanee.J    False  belief,  false 
religion,  infidelity,  heresy.    [MISCREANT.  J 

mis  ere  ant,  «.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  mescreant,  from 
mes-=mis-,  and  creanf=believing;  Lat.  credo;  Fr. 
mecreant;  Ital.  miscredente.] 

A.  .-Is  substantive: 

•1.  Originally,  one  believing  wrongly;  an  infidel, 
a  misbeliever. 

"The  consort  and  the  principal  servants  of  Soliman 
had  been  honorably  restored  without  ransom;  and  the 
emperor's  generosity  to  the  miscreniit  was  interpreted  as 
treason  to  the  Christian  cause." — Gibbon:  Det'lineand  Fall, 
ch.  Iviii. 

2.  A  vile  wretch,  a  scoundrel,  a  detestable  villain. 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Misbelieving,  infidel. 
2.  Abandoned,  vile. 

"  For  men  like  these  on  earth  he  shall  not  flnd 
In  all  the  miscreant  race  of  human  kind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Myssey.  xvii.  667. 

•mls-crS  ate  ,  *mls  ere"  at  -<5d,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-, 
and  Eng.  created  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Created  or  formed  unnaturally,  or  improperly; 
deformed,  shapeless. 

"What  art  thou,  execrable  shape! 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front?"  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  6S3. 

2.  Illegitimate. 

"  With  opening  titles  HI  iscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colors  with  the  truth." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

•mlS-crS-a  tlon,  s.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  crea- 
tion (q.  v.).]  Wrong  making. 

"  Imps  of  our  own  miscrealion." — C.  Kingsley:  Life. 

•mls-crS  a  -tlve,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  crea- 
fitie  (q.  v.).]  Creating  or  forming  wrongly  or  amiss. 

•mls-cre  -dent,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Lat.  credens, 
pr.  par.  of  credo=to  believe.]  A  misbeliever,  an 
infidel,  a  miscreant. 

"  Your  sermon  to  us  of  a  dungeon  appointed  for  offend- 
ers and  miscredents." — Holinshed:  Description  of  Ireland, 
oh.  iv. 

•mlS-crSd'-It,  v.  /.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  credit, 
v.  (q.v.)]  To  disbelieve. 

"The  miscredited  twelve  hasten  back." — Carlyle:  Fr. 
Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vii. 

*mls-cr5-du  -11-tJ1,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cre- 
dulity (q.  v.).]  Erroneous  or  wrongly  directed  cre- 
dulity or  belief ;  misbelief. 

"We  cannot  but  justly  tax  the  misoredulftyot  those  who 
will  rather  trust  to  the  Church  than  to  the  scripture." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  §  6. 

•mis-Creed  ,  sn6s(.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  creed 
(q.  v.).J  A  false  creed  or  religion. 

"  Spoil  his  creation  for  a  fierce  mlscreed." 

Keats.    (Annandale.) 

•mls-dain',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  dain  = 
deign.]  To  misdeem,  to  misrepresent. 

mis  date',  v.  t.    [Prof,   mis-,  and  Eng.  date,  s. 
(q.v.).]    To  date  wrongly ;  to  affix  a  wrong  date  to. 
"In  hoary  youth  Methnsaiems  may  die; 
O  how  miniated  on  their  flattering  tombs!" 

Young;  Xight  Thoughts,  v.  777. 


mis  date  ,  s.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  date.  9. 
(q.v.)]  A  wrong  date. 

•mis  daub  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eug.  daub,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  daub  unskillfully ;  to  spoil  by  daubing. 

"  Xtsdaubed  with  some  untempered  and  lately-laid  mor- 
tar."— Bp.  Hall:  Letter  to  a  Worthy  Knight. 

mis-deal,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.deaJ.v. 
(q.v.)] 
Cards: 

A.  Trans. :    To  divide  wrongly ;   not   to   divide 
properly  among  tho  players. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  misdeal, 
mis-deal ,  s.    [MISDEAL,  r.J 

Cards:  A  wrong  or  false  deal;  a  deal  in  which 
tho  cards  are  not  divided  properly  among  the 
players. 

mls-d6-$r-s.lon,  s.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  Eng.  deci- 
»ion  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  erroneous  decision. 

mis  deed  ,  *mls  dede,  s.  [A.S.  misdeed;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  misduad;  Goth,  missadeds;  Gcr.  misse- 
that;  O.  H.  Ger.  mittitoot.]  A  wrong  or  evil  action, 
an  evil  deed,  a  wicked  action,  a  crime. 

mis  deem  ,  *mis  deme.  v.  f.  4  i.  [Prefix  mi*-, 
and  Eng.  deem  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  misdcemo.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  judge  wrongly ;  to  misjudge. 

"  [He]  saw  his  friends  misdeem'd  in  crowds  resort, 
To  bask  beneath  the  sunshine  of  the  Court." 

Leuils:  Statius:  Thebaid  ii. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  misjudge,  to  mistake,  to  miscon- 
ceive. 

"Misdeem  not,  then, 
If  such  affront  I  labor  to  avert 
From  thee  alone."       Hilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  801. 

*mls-d8  mean  ,  •mls-de-meane,  v.  t.    [Prefix 

mis-,  and  English  demean  (q.  v.).]    To  misconduct. 
( Used  reflexively.)       , 

"  From  frailty 

And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  us, 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself." 

Khukesp.:  Henry  nil.,  v.  8. 

mls-dS  mean  -ant,  s.  [Eng.  misdemecm;  -anf.] 
One  who  commits  a  misdemeanor. 

mls-dS-mean   6r,  mis-de  mean   our,  s.   [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eug.  demeanor  (q.  v.).J 
*I.  Ordinary  Lanyuuge: 

1.  Misbehavior,  misconduct ;  an  offense  or  crime ; 
a  misdeed. 

"God  takes  a  particular  notice  of  our  personal  misde- 
meanors."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Mismanagement,  mistreatment. 

II.  Laic:  An  offense  against  tho  laws  of  a  less 
heinous  nature  than  a  crime.  Smaller  faults  are 
comprised  under  tho  gentler  name  of  "  misdeme_an- 
ors  only,  and  are  so  designated  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  felonies,  the  former  class  comprehending 
all  indictable  offenses  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
other,  such  as  assaults,  nuisances,  non-repair  of  a 
highway,  and  the  like.  (Blackstone:  Comment. ,bk. 

•mis  dS  part',  v.  t.    [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  depart 
q.  v.).]    To  share  or  divide  wrongly  or  unfairly. 
"  Thou  blamest  Crist  and  sayst  f  ul  bitterly 
He  mtsdeparteth  richesse  temporal." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  4,627. 

•ml8-d8-rive',  v.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  deritie 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  derive  wrongly ;  as,  to  misderive  a  word. 

2.  To  divert  into  a  wrong  channel ;  to  misdirect. 
"Misdertvtng  the  well-meant  devotions  of  charitable 

and   pious  souls  into  a  wrong  channel." — Bishop  Hall: 
Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  8,  case  7. 

mls-dS  scribe  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
describe  (q.  v.).]  To  describe  wrongly  or  falsely. 

*mls-de  (|§rt ,  s.  [Prcf.  mis-,  and  Eng.  desert,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Ill-desert. 

"  My  haplesse  case 
Is  not  occasioned  through  my  misdesert." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  1.  12. 

ml8-dS-v6  -tlon,  ».  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  dero- 
<ion  (q.  v.).J  Mistaken  piety;  misplaced  devotion. 

"We  cry  out  sacrilege  and  mtsdevotion  against  those 
who  in  zeal  have  demolish'd  the  dens  and  cages  of  her 
unclean  wallowings." — An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

mls-dl  -?t,  t'.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  diet,  v. 
(q.v.)]  To  diet  improperly  or  irregularly;  to  sup- 
ply with  improper  food. 

"Certainly  this  great  body,  by  mlsdieting  and  willful 
disorder,  contracted  these  spiritual  diseases."—  Bishop 
Hall:  Balm  of  (Ulead. 

•mls-dl  -?t,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  diet  (q.  v.).] 
Improper  diet  or  food. 

"And  a  drie  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did  flow. 
Which  by  mtsdiet  daily  greater  grew." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  1.  iv.  2S. 


boll,    b<5^;    pfint.    Jtfwl;    'cat,    sell,     chorus,     ghln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    .his;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


misdight 

•mis  dlght  (iih~ili-nti.il.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
itt'iht  iq.  v.  i.)  Badly  dressed,  prepared,  or  pro- 
vided. 

-  -jiin'il  nature  unit  them  once  aright. 
Thwir  bodie  to  their  coal*\  both  now  mi*'li<jt\t." 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  ill.  7. 

mis  dl  rSct ,  r.  t.  [Prof.  Mil1*-,  and  Eng.  airect 
(q.  v  1. 1 

1.  To  give  a  wrong  direction  to;  to  send  or  turn 
in  a  wrong  direction. 

2.  Ti>  diriTt  nr   address  to  a  wrong   person    or 
place;  as,  to  misdirect  a  letter. 

3.  To  turn  to  a  wrong  use  or  purpose;  to  mis- 
apply. 

"An  energy  and  Intelligence  which,  even  when  mis- 
liirrftfl,  hare  jugtly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great 
people.  —Siacuulau:  Hint.  Bug.,  oh.  t. 

4.  To  give  wrong  directions  or  instructions  to; 
as,  a  judge  misdirects  a  jury. 

mis  dl  rec  tlon,  ».  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  direc- 
tion (q.  V.).] 

1.  nrd.  LIIIII/.:  A  wrong  or  false  direction. 

'i.  Attic:  The  act  of  a  judge  in  directing  a  jury 
wrongly  as  to  points  of  law. 

mis  (Us  p6  §1  tlon,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English 
disposition  (ij.  v.).)  A  bad  disposition,  direction, 
or  Inclination. 

"Through  themf<d(>po<f»onof  the  medicine."— Binhop 
Hall:  Decrit  nf  Appearance. 

mis  dlB  tin  gulsh  (n  as  w  .  v.  i.  [Pref.  mi*-, 
and  English  distinguish  (q.  v.).]  To  distinguish 
wrongly ;  to  make  false  or  erroneous  distinctions. 

"If  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  in  none,  !'••- 
cause  we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may  not  be 
denied  that  we  mi*<Hatln<-ulsh."— Hooker:  Ecclet.  Polity, 
bk.  ill.,  88. 

mis  dl  vide  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mu-,  and  Eng.  divide 
(q.  v.i.J  To  divide  wrongly  or  improperly. 

mis  do  ,  *mls  don,  >•.  t.  A  i.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  do  (q.  T.)  ;  Dut.  misdoen;  6er.  miszthun.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  do  wrongly  or  amiss. 

B.  Iiilrans.:  To  act  amiss;  to  commit  a  crime  or 
offense. 

"  Not  willfully  misdoing,  bat  unaware 

Minlert."  Jlill,,n .  P.  R.,  I.  225. 

mis  do  -Si, 'mis  doo  er,  "mys  do  ere,«.  [Prof. 
mis-,  and  Kng.  ilurr  (q.  v.).J  One  who  does  wrong; 
onewhoacts  amiss;  a  wrongdoer,  an  offender. 

mis  dd  Ing,  *mis  doo  ing,  «.  [Pref.  mu-,  and 
Eng.  doing  (ij.  v.  1. 1 

1.  Tho  act  or  habit  of  doing  wrong ;  wrong-doing. 

2.  A  wrong  done ;  a  crime,  an  offense,  a  misdeed. 
"To  reforms  hi«  mtsdunlnas."—Uollnshea:  King  John 

(an.  1211). 

"mis  doom  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  doom 
(q.  v.).J  To  misjudge. 

"To  doom  them  right  who  other*  < rash)  misdoom." 
Sylvester:  Jub  Triumphant,  ii.  287. 

•mis  do~ubt  (6  silent), ».  [Prof.  mi'»-,  and  Eng. 
ditttfit,  8.  (q.  v.  i  J 

1.  Doubt,  hesitation,  irresolution. 

2.  Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 

•mis  doubt  (6 silent),  v.  I.  &  i.  [Pref.  mu-,  and 
Eng.  doubt,  v.  (q.  T.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mistrust,  to  doubt ;  to  suspect  <:f 
deceit  or  danger. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be  suspicious  or  mistrustful. 
"  Jftsdoubt f ng  much,  and  fearful  of  th'  event." 

llrailrn.    H'tje  of  Bath's  Talr.  116. 

•mis  doubt  ful  (fc  silent),  a.  [Eng.  misdoubt; 
-/«/.]  Mistrustful,  suspicious,  misgiving. 

"  She  gan  to  cast  no  her  mlsdnuhtful  mind." 

Spenser:  F.  O.,  V.  vi.  3. 

•mis  draw  ,  r.  i.  [Prof.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  draw 
(q.  v).J  To  draw  or  drag  the  wrong  way. 

"A  yoke  of  mttulrairvngcs  in  divert  partes."— CAniuxr: 
Boethtun,  bk.  iii. 

•mis  drSad  ,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  dread,  s. 
(q.  T.)J  Dread  of  evil ;  mistrust. 

"The  passions  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  drat  conception  by  miiulremt, 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care." 

Shalitip.:  I-erlclei,  i.  2. 

•mise,  *.  [Norm.  Fr.,  Fr.  mi*-,  pa.  par.  of  m>  tin- 
=  to  place,  from  Lat.  miMo  =  to9ond.J 

1.  In  LIIII-:  Tlii-  issue  in  rca!  actions,  especially 
in  a  writ  of  rik'lit. 

"  A  court  which  may  try  the  mine  joined  upon  a  writ  of 
right."—  If.  XelSHii:   Lex  .Vanerlorum,  p.  86.     (1728.) 
L'.    \  tax  or  t.-illage. 
;i.  ( 'n-t.  i-xpi-iiM-.  outlay. 

4.  \  mi>;,,r  or  >m  -stiago. 

5.  li>  Wales,  an  honorary  gift  of  the  people  to  a 
icw  kin«  or  prince  of  Wales;  also,  a  tribute  paid  in 

:he  county  palatine  of  <  'hester  at  tile  clianc'-  nf  tin' 
iwii'-r  of  the  earldom, 
ii.  A  t  reaty,  an  agreement ;  as,  the  Mise  of  Lewes, 

_'*  •  i . 
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misexpound 


mise-money,  «. 

I. n  a-:  Money  paid  by  way  of  contract  or  composi- 
tion to  purchase  any  liberty,  Sic. 

•mis  ease  ,  'mls-ese,  •myelse,  s.  [Tn-t.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  ease,  8.  (q.  v.)]  Uneasiness,  discomfort, 
pain. 

"  So  that  he  most*  for  mysese  awei  at  the  emir." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

•mis  8af  '-f ,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  i-uxij 
(q.  v.).J  Uneasy,  uncomfortable. 

"  Vnneath  maie  1  ligge  for  pure  mlseasle.  sorowe." 
(.'hnucer:  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

•mis  eat  Ing,  ».  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  eating.] 
Wrongful  eating. 

"The  mtseattnffot  a  certain  fruit." 

Sylvester:  The  Imposture,  497. 

•mis  e  dl  tlon,  *.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  edition 
(q.v.).]  A  spurious  or  incorrect  edition. 

"Following  a  misedttion  of  the  vulgat,  which  perverts 
the  sense." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  iii., 
cane  10. 

mis  8d  -u-cate,  r.  f.  [Pref.  mu-,  and  Eng.  edu- 
cate (q.  v.).]  To  educate  wrongly  or  imperfectly. 

mis  em  ploy  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mu-,  and  Eng.  employ, 
v.  (q.  v.)J  To  use  or  employ  wrongly;  to  turn  to 
wrong  purposes ;  to  misapply,  to  misuse. 

'"Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste 
Power  misemploy"  d."  Coirper:  Tirocinium,  60. 

mis  em  pl6y  ment.  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
employment  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  employment,  use,  or 
application;  misuse;  application  to  a  wrong  or 
useless  purpose. 

mi  se  nite,  *.  (Named  from  lliseno,  where 
first  found;  suff.  -ire  (Afin.).J 

Min.:  A  mineral  with  an  acid  and  bitter  taste, 
occurring  in  white  silky  fibers.  Soluble  in  water. 
Composition:  Sulphuric  acid.  56'93:  potash.  36'57; 
alumina,  0;38;  water,  6TJ=1U).  Found  in  the 
Grotta  di  Miseno,  near  Naples. 

*mls-6n-r6ir,  v.  f.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  enroll 
(q.v.).]  To  enroll  wrongly. 

"I  should  thee  minfnroll 
In  booke  of  life."—  Varies:  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  64. 

mis  Sn  -tSr,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mil-,  and  Eng.  enter 
(q.v.).]  To  enter  wrongly,  incorrectly,  or  errone- 
ously ;  as,  to  misenter  an  item  in  an  account. 

•mis  8n  treat  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eug.  entreat 
(q.  v.).]  To  treat  wrongly  or  wrongfully. 

mis  <5n  tlf,  subgt.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  entry 
(q.  v.).]  An  erroneous  or  incorrect  entry orcharge. 

*ml8-8-pl8'-c6-pl8t,  «.  [Or.  mi«o=to  hate,  and 
episkopos=a.  bishop.]  A  hater  of  bishops  or  episco- 
pacy. 

"These  mfsejtftmpfHts  envied  and  denyed  that  honour." 
—Oauiten:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  640. 

nil  §er,  *mys  er,  «.  [Latin  miser  =  wretched; 
of.  Sp.  it,  Ital.  nii*ero=wrotchod,  avaricious.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lunyuage: 

*1.  A  wretched  man,  a  miserable  person. 

"Because  thou  sayent,  that  1  am  rich  and  enriched  and 
lack  nothing,  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  a  mfsrrand 
miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked."—  Kecelation 
111.17.  (Kheims.) 

•-.  A  wretch,  a  mean  fellow. 

3.  A  person  extremely  covetous;  a  sordid,  nig- 
gardly person ;  a  niggard ;  a  mean,  penurious  per- 
son. 

"  The  miter  will  forego  the  comforts,  theconvenlenciee, 
and  almost  the  necessaries,  of  existence." — llornc-  Works 
vol.  v.,  dis.  1. 

II.  Well-sinking^  etc.:  A  large  auger  for  excavat- 
ing earth  in  wet  situations,  us  in  sinking  holes  for 
pior  foundations.    It  is  of  cylindrical  form,  has  a 
protruding  lip,  to  enable  it  to  scrape  up  the  soil  as 
it  is   rotated,  and  is  lifted  to  the  surface  to  dis- 
charge iU  load. 

ml  s«r,  v.  t.  [MISER,  i.]  To  collect  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  miser  or  boring-tool. 

mlj  er  a  ble,  a.  A  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  miserabili* 
=  pitiablo,  from  mi«eror=to  pity;  Port,  mitvnn-i  I : 
Ital.  mitenibilr ;  Sp.  mi*craii«.J 

A.  As  ndjrctin'  : 

1.  Very  wretched  or  unhappy;  suffering  misery; 
abject. 

-.  Killed  with  misery;  causing  wretchedness  or 
extreme'  discomfort;  as,  a  inisi-rable  night. 

*:i.  Niggardly,  miserly. 

"The  liberal-hearted  man  is,  by  the  opinion  of  the 
prodigal,  iHtxeriitilr,  and.  by  the  judgment  of  the  mi.«n-n.     >J"'ct. 
ble,  lavish."—  ll<>»krr:  £V<-/r<.  r>,lilu,  bk.  v.,  ch.  liv. 


*B.  Assubst,:  A  wretch. 

"  'Tin  a  cruel  journey  to  send  a  few  miserable*,"  —  Sterne- 
Stntimfnt'tl  Juitrneyi  Montreuil. 

mis  -er  a-ble  nSss,  ».  (Eng.  miserable;  -nc«*.j 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  miserable  ;  mi-<  -i  \  . 

"Stiferatilentss 
Hath  brought  in  distress." 

Hkellun:   \riiat_iutir  Ye  Xot  to  Courtel 

ml?  -8r-8,-bljf,  adv.    [Eng.  miserab(le)  ;  •/».] 

1.  In  a  miserable  manner;  wretchedly,  pitiably. 

2.  Calamitously. 

"  He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men."  —  Mat- 
thm  xxi.  41. 

3.  Wretchedly,  meanly,  poorly. 
•I.  Covetously  ;  like  a  miser. 
'mlg-Sr-a'-tlon,  «.    [Lat.  mlteratio,  from  miser- 

atus,  pa.  par.  of  mueror=to  pity.]  Commiseration, 
pity. 

•mls-S-re'ct  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  erect,  v. 
(q.  v.)  J  To  erect  wrongly  or  for  a  wrong  purpose. 

"Cause  those  migerectetl  altars  to  be  beaten  down  to  the 
ground."—  Bp.  Hall:  Hard  Texts,  Amos  iii.  15. 

mls-Jr-er  -i,  «.  [Lat.=pity,  have  pity;  imper. 
sing,  of  m*«ereor=to  have  pity.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  psalm  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
service,  taken  from  the  51st  Psalm  in  the  Vulgate, 
beginning  Miserere  mei,  Deu*  (Have  mercy  on  mo, 
O  God).    It  was 

frequently  given 
as  a  test  by  the 
ordinary  to  male- 
factors sentenced 
to  death  who  had 
benefit  of  clergy 
allowed  them. 
[NECKVERSE.] 

2.  A   lamenta- 
tion. 

3.  A  piece  of 
music  composed 
to  the  miserere, 
or  51st  Psalm. 

4.  A  small  pro- 
jection   or   shelf 


(From  Henry  VII.'n  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.) 


Uiserere. 

nxed  on  brackets 
in  the  under  side 
of  the  seat  of  a 

stall  or  pew  in  churches,  designed  to  afford  somo 
degree  of  rest  to  the  person,  making  a  compromise 
between  sitting  and  standing.  They  were  frequently 
elaborately  decorated  with  wood-carving,  occasion- 
ally of  a  grotesque  character. 

•mis,  -8r-I  corde,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mitericordia 
=  pity,  mercy.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Mercy,  pity,  commiseration. 

2.  Old  Armor:  A  small,  straight   dagger,  origi- 
nally without  guard,  which,  with  its  sheath,  was 
usually  richly  ornamented.    It  obtained  it-  name 
from  its  use,  which  was  that  of  inflicting  the  "  mer- 
cy;stroke'  upon  a  wounded  antagonist  which   de- 
prived him  of  life,  for  which  purpose  it  had  a  thin, 
sharp  blade  capabloof  penetrating  the  junctures  of 
a  suit  of  armor.      It  was  worn  on  the  right  side,  se- 
cured by  a  short  chain  to  the  hip-belt.    The  handle 
being  much  heavier  than  the  blade,  it  hung  gener- 
ally in  an  inverted  position. 

mis  8r-I  cor  dl-a,  ».    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch. :  Tho  same  as  MISKRKRE,  4. 

2.  Law:  An  arbitrary  flue  imposed  on  any  person 

for  an  offense;  so  called  because  the  amerct nt 

ought  to  be  but  small,  and  less  than  that  required 
by  Magna  Chartn. 

3.  Old  Arm.:  The  same  as  MISEBICOBDE,  2. 

ml-aSr-lf,  o.  [Eng.  miser:  -ly.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  miser;  like  a  miser  in  habiU;  penurious 
niggardly,  parsimonious ;  characteristic  of  a  miser ; 
as,  a  mitrrly  person,  miserly  habits. 

mls-SrJ*,  *mis  er-le,».  [O.  Fr.  miserie,  from 
Lat.  in im  riii,  from  mi*er=wretched ;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  miferia;  Fr.  mi*ere.] 

I.  Niggardliness,  penuriousncss,  parsimony,  mi- 
serliness, covetousnoss. 

"But  Brutus,  scorning  his  (Octavitu  Ctnar's)  misery 
and  nlggiirdlinem,  gave  unto  every  band  a  number  of 
wethers  to  sacrifice."— -Vorr /I .-  Plutarch,  p.  21S. 

2.  Groat  tinhappiness  or  wretchedness;  extreme 
pain  of  mind  or  body ;  great  distress. 

3.  Calamity,  misfortune,  distress. 

"I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries." 

fhukrsp.:  llrnrv  VIII,  iii.  1. 

•mis  8s  teem  ,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  esteem,  s. 
(q.  T.)J  \V  ant  of  esteem  ;  disregard,  slight,  disre- 


4.  Very  poor  or  mean ;  pitiable,  wretched,  worth- 
less, 

"A  vagabond  anil  uselen  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  mea!."— Coirper:  Task,  L  660. 

5.  Poor,  mean,  despicable,  potty. 


•mis  8s    tl  mate,  r.  /.    [Prof.  mi*-,  and  EuglMi 
.  Mmatt  ,  V.  (Q.  T.)]     To  estimate  falsely  or  ei  i 
ously;  to  misjudge;  tOwMOMH 

•mis  8x  pfiund  ,  f.  t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Engli-h 
•  'j-iiuund  (q.  v.).]    To  expound  wronglj  or  en 
ously. 


ftte,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,    camel,    h»r.    there;    pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine-   g6     pot 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk.     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,    cUre,    unite,    cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     c*  =  8;     ey  =  a.  '    qu  =  kw.' 


misexpression 

prSs  sl6n  (slon  as  sh6nl,  *.    [Prof. 

mix-  and   Kng.  i-.rpreseion  (q.  v.).]     Wrong  or  ira- 
pr<  ipi'i  fxi.|-n>si,,n. 

•mis  faith',  8.    [Pref-  mi*-,  and  English  faith.] 
Want  c'f  faith  or  trust ;  distrust,  mistrust. 
"Some  sudden  turn  of  anger,  born 
Of  yr.ur  mltfaltll." 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien,  382. 

mis  fall',  r.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  fall,  v. 
(q.v.JJ  To  befall  unluckily. 

*mls  f  are  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  fare,  v. 
(q.  v.JJ  To  fare  ill  or  badly;  to  be  unfortunate; 
to  go  wrong. 

*mls-f  are  ,  *.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  fare,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Ill-fare;  ill-fortune;  misfortune. 

"The  whole  occasion  of  his  late  mis/ore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  48. 

*mls  f  ar  Ing,  s.    [MISFAKE,  «.] 

1.  Misfortune. 

2.  Evil-doing. 

"  Yet  their  own  misfarlng  will  not  see." 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout. 

•mis-fish  -l6n,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng./<tsA- 
ion,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  form  or  fashion  wrongly. 

"A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  through  their  nif»/a»n- 
i',n<  d  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  lees  certain." — 
Uakewill:  On  Providence. 

•mis-fate',  *.  [Prcf.  mis-,  and  English  fate,  s. 
(q.  v.)J  Misfortune. 

mis  feasj  ance,  *mis  feaz  ance,  s.  [Fr.  mi«- 
=O.  Fr.  mes,  and  fr.faisance,  from/oire=to  do.) 

Law :  A  trespass ;  a  wrong  done ;  the  improper 
performance  of  some  lawful  act. 

mis  f  ea§  ant,  mls-f  Saz  -ant,s«6«<.  [MISFEAS- 

UKn  .] 
/,•/»•:  A  trespasser,  a  misfeazor. 

mis  fea§  -s5r,  mls-f  eaz  -5r,  subst.    [MISFEAS- 

AM  I.. I 

Line:  A  trespasser. 

•mls-f 6az  -anje,  s.   [MISFEASANCE.] 

•mis  feign  (elgn  as  an),  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng./rii/ii  (ci.v.).)  To  feign  or  pretend  with  evil 
designs;  to  protend  wrongfully. 

misfit,*.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fit,s.  (q.v.)]  A 
bad  tit;  n  bad  match. 

*mls-f  Snd', a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. /ond  (q.v.).] 
Foolishly  fond. 

•mis  f8r-glve'.  *mls-for-yeye,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Knu./iJiv/ire  Cq.  v.).J  To  misgive. 

•mis-form',  v.  t.  [Pref.  ?nis-,  and  Eng.  form,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  form  or  fashion  wrongly  or  improp- 
erly. 

mis  for  ma  tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Ens.  for- 
mittiiui  iq.  v.i.]  An  ii-regular  or  unnatural  forma- 
tii  in  ;  a  malformation. 

mls-for -tu  nate,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  /or- 
tuiiate  (q.  v.).J  Unfortunate,  unlucky.  (Vulgar.) 

mis-tor  tune,  «.  i.  [Pref.  ,«is-,  and  English  for- 
tun,  •  (q.  v.).J  To  turn  out  or  result  unfortunate;  to 
fail. 

mls-for  -tune,  *.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fortune, 
s.  (q.  v.)J  Bad  or  ill  fortune;  ill  luck  ;  a  calamity; 
an  unlucky  or  unfortunate  accident  or  event;  a 
mishap ;  a  disaster. 

"Whenso  her  father  deare 

Should  of  his  dearest  daughter's  hard  misfortune 
heare."  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  5. 

*T  TolMiv  a  misfortune:  To  become  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child.  (Eng.) 

"  'If  you  please,  ma'am,  7  had  a  misfortune,  ma'am,' 
replied  the  girl  casting  down  her  eyes."— Marryat:  Mid. 
shijuiitni  A'tisj/,  ch.  iii. 

•mls-for -tuned,  adj.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng./or- 
tuiii'd  (q.  v.).J  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

•mis  frame  ,  *misse-frame,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-, 
and  KIIK.  fi'iiii"',  v.  (q.v.)J  To  frame  or  fashion 
wrongly  or  improperly. 

•mis  ges -tured,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  gest- 
ure (q.v.).J  Awkward  in  outward  bearing. 

•mis-get  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  get  (q.  v.).l 
To  net  wrongfully  or  improperly;  to  gain  by  unlaw- 
ful means. 

*mls  gie',  v.  t.    [MISGIVE.] 

mis  give',  v.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  English  give 
(<[•  »'•'•] 

•1.  To  give  amiss;  to  bestow  wrongly  or  improp- 
erly. 

'J.  To  fill  with  doubt  or  suspicion ;  to  deprive  of 
confidence ;  to  raise  doubt  or  mistrust  in. 

"  Hut  the  miii'lH  of  the  questioners  misgai-e  them  that 
the  ^ruiiU'  was  not  the  rude  clown  that  he  seemed." — Ma- 
cattlay:  Hist.  Etiy.,  ch.  V. 
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mlS-glv  -Ing,  8.  [Eng.  mix[/ir(e) .'  -iiifl.]  A  doubt ; 
n  failing  of  oonndenoeor  trust ;  mistrust,  distrust ; 
a  feelingof  doubt  or  distrust. 

"It  was  not  without  many  misgivings  that  Jamew  had 
determined  to  call  the  Estates  of  his  realm  together." — 
.V<ic'i"/'ti/.'  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

•mis  g6',  v.  i.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  go  (q.  T.).] 

1.  To  go  wrong-;  to  go  astray;  to  go  out  of  the 
way. 

2.  To  miscarry. 

"Some  whole  fleet*  of  cargoes  .  .  .  had  ruinously 
mtsgone." — Carlyle:  Kemtniscences,  i.  169. 

mis  got  ten,  «.  ( Prcf.  mi*-,  and  English  gotten 
(q.  v.).J  Got  or  gained  by  improper,  unlawful,  or 
unjust  means. 

mis  g6v  -Srn,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  govern 
(q.  v.).J  To  govern  ill ;  to  administer  unfaithfully. 

"Now  if  any  (misgoverning  their  own  wittes)  do  for- 
tune to  use  that  for  a  spurre,  which  I  had  heere  appointed 
for  a  bridle,  I  can  none  otherwise  lament  it." — Gascoigne: 
To  the  Reader*  generally. 

•mls-gOT'-Jr-nanse,  ».  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  gover- 
nance (q.  v.).]  Ill-government,  misgovornmenti 
disorder,  misconduct,  misbehavior. 

mls-jg6v  -Srned,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  gov- 
erned (q.  V.).] 

1.  Badly  governed  or  administered;  ill-governed. 
•2.  Ill-behaved,  rude,  rough. 
"Rude  misgoverned  hands,  from  window's  tops. 
Threw  duet  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head." 
Shakesp. :  Kichard  II.,  v.  2. 

mls-g6v  ?rn  mgrit,  s.  [Pref.  mi«-,  and  English 
government  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Bad  government;  ill  administration  or  man- 
agement of  public  or  private  affaire. 

"To  such  a  temper  had  eighteen  years  of  misgovern- 
ment  brought  the  most  loyal  parliament  that  had  ever 
met  in  England." — Nacaulay:  Hint.  /•.'»[/.,  ch.  ii. 

•2.  Want  of  self-constraint ;  loose  conduct,  mis- 
conduct, misbehavior. 

"Eschew  betimes  the  whirlpooleof  misgovtmment." — 
Gascoigne:  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

•mls-grii -CiOUB,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  gra- 
cious (q.  v.^.]  Not  gracious;  disagreeable,  un- 
grateful. 

"  His  [  Vulcanusl  figure 
Both  »f  viHiige  and  of  stature, 
Is  lothly,  and  mttgruaiQVM," 

Omeer:  C.  A.,  v. 

•mls-graff  ,  *mls  graft ,  i:  t.  [Prcf.  mi*-,  and 
EIIK'.  graff ,  graft  (q.  v.),]  To  Kraft  amiss  or  on  a 
wrong  or  unsuitable  stock. 

"  Mitgraffvd  in  respect  of  years." 

Skakrsp.:  MitlstiHimtr  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 

ml8-gr<mnd  ed,  n.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  English 
grounded  (q.  v.).)  Ill  or  ba<Uy  grounded;  badly 
founded  or  based, 

"  From  me,  no  pulpit,  nor  tnisgronmleil  law. 
Norscandal  taken  shall  this  cross  withdraw." 

/Joum  :  The  Cross. 

mis-growth',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  an<l  English  growth 
(q.  v. ).]  A  bud  growth;  a  distortion  of  something 
good  in  itself. 

"Medieval  charity  and  chastity  are  manifestly  mis. 
growths  ...  of  the  ideas  of  kindness  and  pureness." 
—MM  I  Hem  Arnold:  Last  Essays.  (Pref.) 

mis-guess  ,  *mysse-gesse,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  !iin«!>  (q. v.j.J  To  guess  wrongly  or  erroue- 
ously. 

"Somefnlseshrewes  there  be  hee  myssegesseth  amonge." 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  976. 

mis  gug  gle,  mls-gog  -gle,  mis  gru  -gle,  r.  t. 
[Etym.  doubtful.]  To  mangle,  to  disfigure,  to  dis- 
order, to  disarrange. 

"Donald  had  been  misgitgyled  by  ane  of  these  doctors 
about  Paris." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xviii. 

mis  guld  ance,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  guid- 
ance (q.  v.).]  Wronger  false  guidance;  guidance 
into  error. 

•mis-guide  ,  s.  [MISGUIDE,  r.]  Misguidance,  sin, 
offense. 

"Muke  amends  for  man's  misgniite." 

Spenser:  tlymne  of  Heavenly  Love. 

mis-guide  ,  *mis-guyde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mi*-, 
and  Eng.  guide,  v.  (q.  v.j] 

A.  Transitive: 

\,  To  guide  or  direct  wrongly ;  to  lead  wrong  or 
astray  ;  to  direct  to  a  wrong  purpose  or  ond. 

"Vanity  is  more  apt  to  misguide  men  than  false  reason- 
ing.1'— Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Ill-nsc,  to  ill-treat.    (Scotch.) 

*B.  Intrant,:  Togo  wrong,  to  trespass. 

"  Misdoubting  but  he  should  misguide." 

.-/,•  tttri  t'.  V-.  VI.  iii.  47. 


mishna 

mis  guId-Sd,  n.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  guided 
(q.y.).J  Led  astray  by  evil  counsels  or  wron^'  di- 
rectious. 

"  Ken  wrote  to  implore  merry  for  the  misguided  peo- 
ple."— Maoaulay:  Hist.  Ettg.,  ch.  v. 

mls-guId'-Sd-ly1,  mil-.  [Eng.  misguided;  -ly.\ 
In  a  misguided  manner ;  under  the  influence  of 
wrong  counsels. 

*' The  controllers  have  to  resist  any  effort  the  country 
may  misguidedly  make  for  premature  emancipation."  — 
Lon-lon  Times. 

mis  guid    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [MI8OUIDE,  v.J 

mls-guld'-lftg-ljf,  mfr.  | Eng.  misguiding;  -/».] 
In  a  way  to  misguide  or  mislead  ;  so  as  to  mislead. 

mis'  gurn,  «.  [Fr.  misgurne;  Ger.  flschguren ; 
see  Grimm,  8.  v.  Beiszkor.J 

h-hthij. :  Lacepede's  name  for  Misgurnus  fotsilis. 
(D'Orbigny.) 

mis  gfir  nus,  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  misgum 
Cq.  v.1." 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Cyprinidas  group  C'obitidina 
(Loaches).  The  body  is  elongate  and  compressed  ; 
no  sub-orbital  spine.  Ten  or  twelve  barbels,  four 
on  the  mandible ;  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  ventrals. 
caudal  rounded.  Four  species,  from  Europe  and. 
Asia.  Misgurnus  fossil  is  is  the  largest  of  European 
loaches ;  it  occurs  in  stagnant  waters  of  eastern 
and  southern  Germany  and  northern  Asia.  M.  an- 
guillicaudata,  an  equally  large  species,  is  from 
Japan. 

•mis-gye,  r.  /.  (Tref.  mi*-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  gye 
(q.  v.).]  To  misguide. 

*mls-hal-16wed,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  hal- 
lowed (q.  v.).J  Devoted  to  evil  uses  with  magic 
rites;  unhallowed. 

"His  mishallmpnl  and  anointed  steel." 

A.  t'.  Swinburne :  Tristram  ,>f  Lyonesse,  i. 

mis  ban  die,  *mysse-han-del,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  handle,  v.  (q.  v.JJ  To  ill-treat,  to 
maltreat. 

"  Verye  fewe  be  ouer  manye  to  be  so  wrongefullye 
myssehandeled  and  punyshed."— Sir  T.  Mure:  Works, 
p.  899. 

mls-h&p  ,  *mis-happe,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
hap,  s.  (q.  v.)J  A  mischance,  a  misfortune;  an  un- 
lucky chance;  ill-luck. 

•mis -happe,  r.  i.    [Pref .  mi*-,  and  English  hap 

(q.  v.).]    To  oo  unlucky;  to  fare  unluckily. 

"  For  many  n  vico,  IIH  *aith  thoclerke, 

There  hongen  vjion  sloutlms  la|>|>e, 

Of  suche  as  make  ti  man  Ni/a/m/j/*'-." 

tiiwrr:  ('.  A.,  lr. 

mis  hap  pen,  v.  i,  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eug.  hap- 
pen (q«  v-J-J 

1.  To  happen  unluckily  :  to  turn  out  ill. 

2.  To  fare  ill ;  to  be  unlucky. 

"  Boste  and  deignouse  pride  and  ille  uvisement 
Mishapitts  oftentide.       Koltert  de  Brunne,  p.  289. 

mis-hap  -pi-ness,  s.  [Prcf.  »ni»-,  and  Eng.  hap* 
pinetm  <M.  v.).J  Misery,  wretchedness. 

"  What  wit  haue  wordes  «o  prest  an«l  forceable,          « 
That  may  contaiiie  my  great  ntishap/tinessf  " 

Wyatt:  Complaint  vpon  Loue,  cfro. 

mis-hap  -pjf,  (i.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  /Kij'.ny 
(q.  v.J.J  Unhappy,  miserable,  wretchecl,  sad. 

"Sorweful  and  minhappy  is  the  condition  of  a  poure 
beggar." — Chaucer:  Tale  ofAlelibena. 

mis-hear  ,  r.  t.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English    hear 
(q.  v.).]    To  hear  wrongly  ;  to  mistake  in  hearing. 
"Thou hast  misspoke,  misheard." 

8halee*p.:  King  John.  iii.  1. 

•mis-heed  ,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-, and  Eng.  heed  (q.  v.).] 
Carelessness. 

"By  mifheed  or  by  mishap." 

Sylvester:  Map  of  Man,  312. 

mlsh  -mash,  «.  [A  reduplication  of  mash  (q.  v.).] 
A  mingle-mangle,  a  hotch-potch,  a  mess. 

Mian  mee.  MIsh-mi,«.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  A  chain  of  mountains  east  of  Assam. 

ruislimee-bitter , «. 

Pharm.:  The  dried  root  of  Copies  teeta,  the 
Mislimi  Tita,  called  in  Afisam  Tita,  and  in  Sind, 
Mahmira.  It  is  a  pure  bitter  tonic,  useful  in  gen- 
eral debility,  convalescence  after  fevers,  nervous 
diseases,  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  mild  forms  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  The  plant  itself,  discovered  by 
Griffith  in  the  Mishmeo  mountains,  is  imperfectly 
kuown. 

mlsh -na,  mlsh  nail,  «.  [Heb.  mishnah,  from 
shanali  sheni,  prop,  the  second  Law.J 

Jewish  Literature: 

1.  The  second  or  oral  Law.  (ir.  deuteroxs,   sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  to  Moses  to  be  transmit  tod 
to  the  doctors  of  the  written  Law  in  all  ages. 

2.  The  collection  of  the  traditional  laws,  each  one 
of  which  is  likewise  called   Mishna,  or  Halacha. 
The  name  Mi-hna  is  especially  fireo  to  the  canon- 
ical work  edited  by  B.  Jefaadab,  the  Prince,  also 


boll,    b<5y;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     $hin,    bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


mishnic 
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called  the  Holy  (born  circa  A.  D.  150).    It  contains  2.  Late:  To  join  in  or  make  a  party  to  a  suit  im- 

an  Abstract  of  the  more  ancient  Balaoha  collections  properly. 

made  liy  lii~  predecessors,  It  consists  of  six  orders  "For  In  action*  of  tort  the  plaintiff  may  always  remedy 
or  books,  divided  into  six ty  treatise*  and  525  chap-  a  mlsjolnder  of  defendant*,  by  entering  a  nullr  pnneijui, 
tor.  Order  1  treats  on  •eedl;8fO]l  festivals  ;  :K  on  as  to  the  party  misjoined,  otherwise  at  the  trial  he  will  be 
women.  4.  on  damages;  S,  on  holy  things,  and  6  on  acquitted."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  2. 
locations.  The  Mislma  has  boon  translated  into 


mismanagement 

•mis  iSarn  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  learn 
(q.  v.j.J  To  learn  wrongly  or  amiss. 

•mis  liarned,  •mls-lSarn -gd,  u.  I  Pref.  mi*-, 
and  English  learned  (q.  v.).J  Not  really  learned  ; 
imperfectly  learned. 

Whom  Itaeems  a mlsleamed  advocate  would  faine  bear 


almost  all   European  languages. 


mis  Join  -d8r,  «.     [Prefix  mi*-,  and  Eng.  joinder    up."—Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience;  Add.  Cote,  L 
ilir:  The  joining  of  parties  in  a  suit  or  action       mls-l«d  ,  pa. par.  or  a.    [MISLEAD.] 


I    .tin   anil 
[TALHTJD.J 

mlah-nlc,  ».    [Eng.  mishn(a);  -ic.]    Of  or  per-    who  ought  not  to  be  so  joined.  *mls -le  toe  (le  as  el), 'mla'-sel-to,  *mls -tle- 

taining  to  tin-  MLshua.  "The  nonjoinder  or  nitslotnder  of  ft  plaintiff  may  be     t6  (tie  as  el),  s.     [MISTLETOE.] 

•me"de1ds';  mis-lie  .  v.  i.    [Pref.  mi.-,  and  English  lie  (2).  v. 

mis-Judge  ,  v.  f.  A  t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  judge    (q    v  j-j    -fo  ue  ^rong;   to  be  placed  in  a  wrong 

A.    Trans.:  To  judge  ill  or  wrongly  of ;  to  judge 


mis  I  mag  I  na  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
imagination  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  or  false  imagination 
or  conception ;  misconception. 

mis  Im  prdve  ,  v.  t.    |  Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  im- 


JJ-tiO       tLU      A/AUTO     ,       »•     Is           II     I  HI.        HUH-,       illl<l        I.11K-         '/"-  . 

pro,*  (q.  v.).J    To  fail  to  improve  or  make  good  use  °"'"">«"=»'J  ;  to  misconstrue,  to  misinterpret, 

of;  to  fail  to  turn  to  good  account ;  to  misapply,  to  "Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  i 

im-i'Hiploy.  ment.    —Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;   Holier. 


retire- 


mis  1m  prdve  ment,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
t  iK/inn'i-int'iit t  q.  v.  i.]  Ill  use  or  employment ;  mis- 
use, misapplication;  application  to  a  bad  purpose. 

"Their  neglect  and  mlstmprovement  of  that  season." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  xl.,  ser.  12. 

mis  In  dine  ,  i .  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  incline, 
T.  (q.  v.)]  To  incline,  dispose,  or  turn  wrongly;  to 
tpvo  a  bad  inclination  to. 

"Our  judgments  are  perverted,  our  wills  depraved, 
and  our  affection*  misincltned." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x., 


B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  mistake  in  judging;  to 
err  in  judgment. 

"The  misjudging  friends  of  liberty  might  long  have 
regretted  .  .  .  the  golden  opportunity  which  had  been 
suffered  to  escape." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

mis  Judg  ment,  *.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  judg- 
ment (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  misjudging;  a  wrong  or 
erroneous  judgment,  opinion,  or  determination ; 
misinterpretation,  misconstruction. 

"Misjudament  in  cases  of  a  pecuniary  damage." — Bp. 
Hall:  t'ases  of  Conscience,  dec.  il.,  case  6. 


mis  In-f  Si,  •mls-ln-ferre,  v.  t.  A  i.    [Prof.  mi*-, 
i'l  Kng.  infer  (q.  v.).] 


position. 

•mis-light  (gh  silent), «.  /.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
light,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  light  amiss;  to  mislead  by  a 
false  light. 

"No  will  o'  the  wlspe  mlsllght  thee." 

Herriek:  Hetpertdet,  p.  232. 

mis-like  ,  v.  t.  4  i.    [A.  S.  mislican.] 

A.  Trans.:   Not  to  like,  to  dislike;  to  have  an 
aversion  to;  to  disapprove. 

'•  Stlsltke  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish  d  sun." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  U.  1. 

B.  Intrant.:   To  entertain  dislike,  aversion,  or 
disapprobation. 

•mis-like  ,  s.  [MisLlKE,  ».l  A  dislike,  a  distaste. 


*        .        .         -  j         i   n        j>  •  i     1  '         i  •     i       •  nil  a    li&C    ,   ".     i  ,n  inL,i  ixr,,   t  .1     *•»  u*,a.iinv>t  a  u* 

•mis-keep  ,  r.  t.  _  [Prefix  »>'«•-  and  English  keep    nn  avpr!iion .  a  feeliug  of  dislike,  aversion,  or  disap- 


,    .  . 
(q.  T.).]    To  keep  wrongly. 


A.  Trans.:    To  inter  wrongly  or  erroneously;  to       *mls  keep  -Ing,  *ml8  ken  Ing,  ».    [Prefix  mis-, 

and  Eng.  keeping  (q.  v.).]    Bad  or  careless  keeping. 


. 
draw  a  wrong  inference  from. 

B.  IntranH.  :  To  draw  a  wrong  inference  ;  to  infer 
wrongly. 

mis  in  form  ,  *mls  en  forme,  'mis  In  forme, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  inform  (q.  T.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  inform  wrongly;  to  give  false  or 
erroneous  information  to;  to  communicate  an  in- 
correct statement  of  facts  to. 


mis  ken,  f.  t.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English  ken,  v. 
(q.  v.)l  To  bo  ignorant  of  ;  not  to  know. 

*ml8  -ken,  s.  [O.  English  metathesis  for  mUen  = 
inil.:«  n.\  A  mizen,  a  dunghill. 

•mls-kSn'-nlng,  ».    [MISKEN,  r.] 

Law:  Wrongful  citation.    (  \Vtuirton.) 


•B.    Intrans.:    To   give  wrong    information;   to    muse  = 
make  an  incorrect  statement. 


»mls   kin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from  Fr. 
u»p  =  a  pipe,  and  Eng. 
bagpipe.    [MCSETTE.] 


pipe,  and  Eng.  dimin.  sun.  -kin.]    A  little 


probation. 

"Setting  your  scorns  and  your  misltkes  aside." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  Iv.  1. 

•mis  like    ness,*.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  likeneu 
(q.v.).]    A  bad  likeness. 

"  So  oft  by  rascally  m/slikeness  wrong1  d." 

Si:'itlu-ti:  To  A.  Cunningham. 

•mis  Ilk  -8r,  *.    fEng.  mislik(e)  ;  -er.]    One  who 
dislikes  or  disapproves. 

mls-llk'-Ing,  s.  &  a.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eug.  liking 

(q.v.).] 


•mis  kin  -die,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  kindle 
(q.v.).]  To  kindle,  boat,  or  excite  wrongly  or  er- 
roneously. 

"Such is  the  mlsklndled  heat  of  some  vehement  spirits." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Mischief  of  F<icti 

[Pref.  mis-,  and 


"  You  mtsinforme  against  him  for  concluding  with  the 
papists." — Sttmntagu:  Appeal  to  Cccsar,  ch.  xxii. 

mis  In  form  -ant,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  in- 
formant (q.  v.).]  One  who  misinforms,  or  gives 
false  information. 

mis  In  f  5r  ma  -tlon.  ».     [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  'mis  know  (k  silent),  v.  f.  & 

111)1,1  unition  (q.v.).]     Wronger  incorrect  iuforma-  Eng.  know  (q.  v.).] 

tlon;  an  erroneous  statement  of  facts.  A.  Trans.:    Not  to  know;    to  misapprehend,  to 

misinform  -Sr,  subst,    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  in-  misunderstand. 

former  (q.  v.).J   One  who  misinforms;  one  who  gives  "  There  Is  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  more  misknoir 

false  or  incorrect  information.  than  themselves."  —  Bp.  Hall:  H'ickrdnens  uf  il<tkiifj  a 

mls-In-strfict . ».  f.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  iiurfr«c<  Fr"'<"'' /"""'  ""T"1' , 

(q.v.).]    To  instruct  badly  or  incorrectly ;  to  teach  B-  Intrant.:   To    know    wrongly;    to   bo   nusm- 

amiss.  formed ;  to  misapprehend. 

"  Let  us  not  think  that  our  Saviour  did  mislnttruct  his  "  "  '•  of*"  worse  to  m/«i;ii»ir  or  to  misjudge  than  to  be 

disciples."— Hooker.  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  18.  wholly  Ignorant."— Brit.  (Junrl.  Ktvirir. 


mis  In  strfic  -tlon,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  in-       *mls-knowl    6dge  (k  silent),  s.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and    life  wrongly  or  wickedly. 
truction  (q.v.).]    Wrong  or  improper  instruction.    *•"»•  knotcledae  (q.  v.).J     Want  of  knowledge;  im-  ....  •,-„,.„„.,„  .. 


1.  A  disliket  a  mislike* 

2.  Indignation,  displeasure.    (Palsgrave.) 
B.  .  INIII'J.  :  Displeasing,  unpleasant. 

nils  ling,  'mys-el  yng,  s.  [MISLE,  r.]  Fine, 
close  rain  ;  a  drizzle. 

"Aathempst/i/iipuponthe  herbes."  —  Deuteronomy  xzxii. 
(1S51.) 

mis  lip  -pen,  v.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eug.  lippen 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  disappoint. 

2.  To  deceive,  to  delude. 

3.  To  suspect,  to  distrust. 

4.  To  neglect,  to  omit  to  perform. 

•mis-live  ,  'mls-leve,  «•.  /.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  live,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  livo  ill;  to  spend  one's 


"Correcting   .    .    .    the  errors  of  their  mlflnttructlon." 
—  Stiar}>:   Works,  vol.  ii.j  Dtto.  of  the.  Conscience. 

mls-In-tel  -II  genfe,  ».    [Pref.  mw-,  and  Eig. 
intelligence  (q.  v.).J 

1.  False  or  erroneous  information;  misinforma- 
tion. 

2,  Disagreement,  misunderstanding. 


.  .    .. 

perfect  knowledge;  ignorance. 

"  This  sham  of  knowledge  had  been  flat  misknowledoe." 
—  Carlule:  Keminlscences,  T.  77. 

mis  laid',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MIHI.AY.] 
mis  lay  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  andEug.  lay,  v.  (q.v.)] 
*1.  To  lay  or  set  in  a  wrong  place. 
"  If  the  butler  b«  a  tell-tale,  mlslnu  a  spoon,  so  as  be 
" 


•mis  In  tend  ,  V.  t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  intend     ml|y  never  find  it." — Stetft:  Directions  to  Servants. 


(q.  v.).]    To  misdirect ;  to  aim  ill. 

"The  damzell  broke  his  misintemlfd  dart." 

Spenser:  Sonnet  16. 

mis  In  t8r  PrSt,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
interpret  (q.  v.).]  To  interpret  wrongly;  to  put  a 
wrong  or  erroneous  interpretation  on  ;  to  misunder- 
stand, to  misconstrue,  to  misconceive. 

"  Yon  did  make  him  misinterpret  me." 

Shakesp.:  King  Klchard  II.,  HI.  1. 

mis  In  tgr  -prit-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 

interpretuhlf'  (q.  v.).]    Capable  of  or  liable  to  mis-    (q*  v-)-l    To  rain  in  fine  drops,  to  mizzle, 
interpretation.  "As  misting  drops  hard  flints  In  time  doe  pearse." 

mis  In  ter  pre  ta  -tlon,  «.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  interpretation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  misinter- 
pretmg;  an  orroneons  interpretation  or  idea;  mis- 


2.  To  lay  or  deposit  in  some  place  not  remembered. 

mis  lay  -8r,  *mls  lal  er,  *.  [Eng.  mitlau;  -r.\ 
One  who  mislays  ;  one  who  sets  in  a  wrong  place. 

"The  mfslayer  of  a  mere  stone  is  to  blame  :  but  the  un- 
just judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks,  when  he 
deliueth  amiss  of  lands."  —  0ocon:  Essays. 

mis  le  (le  as  el),  subst.  [MisLE,  r.]  Fine,  close 
rain  ;  a  drizzle. 

-le  (le  as  el),  v.i.     [A  frequent,  from  mist 


. 
Gaseotanf:  A  Remembrance. 

*mis-lede,  v.  t.    [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng. 


If  he  misHre  in  leudness  and  lust, 
Little  boote  all  the  wealth  and  the  trust." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  May. 

•mis-lived  ,  a.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  iitied,  a. 
(q.  v.)  J  Living  wickedly  or  wrongly. 

"  O  old,  unwholsome  and  »ti*th-i-l  man." 

Chaucer:  Trotltts  and  (.'resslda,  iv. 

•mlS-llV-Sr,  s.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  liver 
(q.  v.).]  An  evil  liver. 

"A*  mislyvers  obstinate." 

/,'.,(.  .);.  and  In-  not!  Wrothe,  p.  121. 

*mls-16dge  .  ».  t.  [Prof,  niis-,  and  Eug.  lodge,  T. 
(q.v.)]  To  lodge  amiss. 

"mis  -lopk,  'mls-loke,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
lo>jk,  s.  (q.  v.)]    A  looking  wrongly  or  improperly. 
"Ovlde  tellethln  hlsboke 
Kiisample  toucheud  of  mislnke." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  i. 

•mis-luck  ,  s.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  luck  (q.  v.).] 
Ill-luck,  bad-luck,  misfortune. 

•mis-Hick  ,  r.  i.  [MisLUCK,  *.]  To  miscarry  ;  to 
bo  unlucky. 


pren;  a        roneous    nrpr 
conception,  misconstruction. 

"Inam*nn«rlM«linhlntomfo<>!fer»r«/urfun."—  Stewart: 
Phllta.  tuat*.  CM.  i.,  ch.  ill. 

mis  In-tSr  -pri-t8r,  K.  [Eng.  misinterpret;  -er.] 
One  who  misinterprets  ;  one  who  interprets  erro- 


mlS-lOad ,      AU^O-ICUC,  >.i.      \i  n-i.  mi*-,  nun  1.1*-;. 

1,'nil,   v.  (q.  v.)  I    To  lend  in   a  wrong  direction  or  "If  one  mlsluck  there  may  still  be  another  to  make 

path  ;  to  lead  astray,  to  cause  to  err,  to  guide  into  term*."— Carlvtc.  attscellantcs,  iv.  848. 

error. 


"To  .xcit.  their  filing,  and  to  mislead  their  judg. 
ment."-Jfan.,H<i|,.  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  v. 


raiu- 


mls  lead   ?r,  «.     [Eng.  mislead;  -.•/•.] 


neously.  mislead.-^  our  who  leads  another  astray.  (Shakes/i.: 

"  Whom  as  a  mlslnterpreter  of  Christ  I  openly  protest     ^VHrV  ^  '"•.  ^''.  /.,  ii.  4.) 
•gainst."— Hlllim     Ikrt.  uf  Divorce;  To  l-urttamcnt. 


mis  make  ,   v.  t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  make 
9    (q.v.).]    To  make  amiss  or  wrongly. 


mis  Join',  v.  t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  join,  v. 

1.  Orit.  Lang.:  To  join  badly  or  improperly. 
"Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Misjiitni  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread." 

Dr\/'t:n     n  'tier,  il.  142. 


mis  lead  Ing,  a.  [Pref.  nii*-,  and  Eng.  leading 
(q.v.).]  Leading  into  error;  leading  astray;  de- 
ceptive. 

mis  leared,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  (innil  = 
taught.]  Ill  taught,  ill  brod,  mistaught.  (Scotch.)  mis-man  age  ment  (age  as  14).  «•  [Pref. 

"Ye  are  but  a  mtslear'd  person  to  speer  for  her  in  sic  a     and   Knc.   ni'i  n">t'iii>'iit  {ii.v.i.j     Had  manage! 
manner."—  Scott:  old  stortalitu,  ch.  xxxix. 


mis  man  -age  (age  aslg),  r.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  mix-. 
and  Eng.  manage  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trant.:  To  manage  ill;  to  administer  improp- 
erly ;  to  spoil  by  bad  management. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  manage  ill  or  badly, 

mi*- 

___  _  .  _  imout  ; 

improper  administration  or  conduct. 


ate,    fit,    «re,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,    camel.    n8r,    there;    pine,    pit,    sire,    Or, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk.     wnd,    s6n;     mute,    cnb,    cure,    unite,    cnr,    rule.    fuU;    try,    Syrian.     SB,    w  =  «; 


mmrtiw;  (0.    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mismanager 

mls-man'-ag-5r  (ag  as  Ig),  ».  [Eng.  misman- 
ag(e) ;  -ei'.J  Oue  who  mismanages. 

•mis  man'-nSrs.,  s.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  EIIK.  man- 
tirrx  (q.v.).]  Bad  manners,  ill-breeding;  want  of 
manners. 

"I  hope  your  honor  will  excuse  my  mismanners  to 
whisper  before  you;  it  was  only  to  give  some  orders." — 
I'nut-ruf/h:  The  Kelapsf,  iv.  1. 

•mis-mark  ,  *misse  mark,  f.  f.  [Prof,  mis-, 
and  Eng.  mark  (q.v.).]  To  mark  with  the  wrong 
token ;  to  mark  wrongly. 

'mis-match  ,  v.  t,  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  match, 
V.  (q.  v.)]  To  match  badly  or  unsuitably. 

*mls- match  ment,  s.  [Eng.  mismatch;  -ment."} 
A  bad  or  unsuitable  match ;  a  misalliance. 

*mls-mate',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  mate 
(q.  v.).]  To  mate  or  match  unsuitably;  to  mis- 
match. 

"  Not  quite  mtsmated  with  a  yawning  clown." 

Tennyson:  Oeraint  and  Enid,  1,275. 

*mls-m6afj'-nre  (S.  as  zn),t>.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  measure,  V.  (q.  v.)]  To  measure  wrongly  or 
incorrectly;  to  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of;  to 
miscalculate. 

"  With  aim  mtsmeasured  and  impetuous  speed." 

Young:  Right  Thoughts,  v.  784. 

•mls-mSas -Qre-mSnt  (s.  as  zh),«.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  measurement  (q.  V.).]  Wrong  or  incorrect 
measurement. 

mis  me  tSr,  'mls-mS  -tre  (tre  as  tSr),  v.  t. 
[Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  To  spoil  the 
motor  or  rhythm  of. 

mis-name',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  name,  T. 
(q.  v.)J  To  namo  wrongly;  to  call  by  the  wrong 
name ;  to  miscall. 

"And  that  thing  made  of  sound  and  show 
Which  mortals  have  misnamed  a  beau." 

Seattle:  Wolf  and  Shepherds. 

mlB-n6m'-Sr,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mis»ommer,  from  mes 
(Lat.  minws)  =  badly,  and  no»tmt'r=to  name  (Lat. 
Momino).] 

J.  Ord,  Lang.:  A  mistaken  or  misapplied  name  or 
designation ;  an  incorrect  term ;  an  inapplicable  or 
unsuitable  denomination. 

"  But,  male  for  female  is  a  trope, 
A  rather  bold  misnomer." 

Cowper:  Mistake  in  Transl.  of  Homer. 

2.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

41 A  plea  in  abatement  may  be  for  a  misnomer,  or  a  false 
addition  to  the  prisoner.  As,  if  James  Allen,  gentleman, 
is  indicted  by  the  name  of  John  Allen,  esquire,  he  may 
plead  that  he  has  the  name  of  James,  and  not  of  John; 
and  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  not  an  esquire.  Formerly, 
if  either  fact  was  found  by  the  jury,  the  indictment 
jilmted;  but,  in  the  end,  there  was  little  advantage  accru- 
ing to  the  prisoner;  because  a  new  indictment  might  be 
framed.  And  such  pleas  are  in  practice  unknown;  as  the 
court  may  now  amend  all  such  defects." — Blackstone: 
Comment,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  26. 

*mls-n6m'-8r,i\t.  [MISNOMER,  s.]  To  designate 
by  a  wrong  name  or  description ;  to  misname. 

mls-num  -bSr,  V.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eug  num- 
ber, v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  number  or  reckon  wrongly;  to  calculate 
wrongly. 

2.  To    affix   wrong   numbers  to;  as,  The  houses 
wore  misnumbered. 

mls-nur'-ture,  v.  t.  [Pref.  7»ii«-,  and  Eng.  nurture 
(q.  v.).]  To  nurture  or  oriug  up  amiss. 

*mls  6-bfi  -dl-ence,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
olirilience  (q.v.).]  Erroneous  or  faulty  obedience; 
disobedience. 

mls-6b  serve',  V.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
observe  (q.  v.).J  To  observe  wrongly,  inaccurately, 
or  imperfectly. 

mls-6b-§8rv'-8r,  s.  [English  misobserv(e);  -er.] 
Ono  who  observes  wrongly,  inaccurately,  or  impor- 
(eetly. 

*mls  6-clere  ,  a.  [Gr.  miseo=to  hate,  and  kleroi 
=the  clergy.]  Hating  the  clergy. 

"Some  misoclere  courtiers." — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  IV. 
111.  11. 

mls-Sg -a-mlst,  s.  [Gr.  misogamos,  from  mi»«0 
=to  hate,  and  gamos— marriage;  Fr.  misogame.] 
One  who  hates  marriage. 

mls-og  -a-my",  s.  [Fr.  misogamie.]  A  hatred  of 
marriage.  [MiaooAMiST.] 

*mls-o-gram  ma-tlst,  s.  [Gr.  miseo=to  hate, 
and  gramma  (genit.  grammatos)  =  a  letter.]  A  hater 
of  letters  or  learning. 

"Wat  Tyler  .  .  .  being  a  misogrammatist." — Fuller: 
Worthies,  ii.  341. 

mls-Sg  -y'-nlst,  s.  [Gr.  misogunfs,  from  mi«eo= 
to  hate,  and  gync=&  woman;  Fr.  misogyne.]  A 
woman-hater. 

mls-og'-y'-n^,  s.  [Or. misogynia;  Fr.  ntisogynle.] 
Hatred  of  women.  [MisooiNIST.J 
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mis  51  -6-ftjf,  s.  [Or.  miso;ogia=hatrod  of  argu- 
ment;  miseiS  =  to  hate,  and  logos  =  a  proposition.] 
A  contempt  fur  logic. 

"That  Bruno's  scorn  sprang  from  no  misology  hU  own 
varied  erudition  proves/'— «.  H.  Lewes:  Hist,  of  J'hilos., 
ii.  108. 

•mis  6-pin  -l6n  (1  as  y),  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
opinion  (q.  V.J.]  A  false  or  erroneous  opinion. 

"  But  where  the  heart  is  forestalled  with  mlsoptnion, 
ablative  directions  are  first  needfull  to  unteach  error,  ere 
we  can  learne  truth."— Up.  //all;  Sermon  (Sept.,  1662). 

*mls-or'-d8r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  order,  v. 
(q.  T.)]  To  order,  regulate,  or  manage  amiss. 

"  If  the  child  miss  either  In  forgetting  a  word  or  mtsor- 
dering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the  master  frown." 
— Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

*mls-or'-d8r,  s.  [Prof,  mi's-,  and  Eng.  order,  s. 
(q.  v.)  J  Disorder,  irregularity ;  want  of  order. 

"Oalphurnius  being  thus  at  quiet  on  that  side  intended 
wholie  to  reforme  all  mtsordrrs  amongst  the  Britains."— 
HoUnshcd:  Hist.  Scotland!  Sthodius. 

•mls-or'-dSred,  a.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English 
ordered.}  Out  of  order ;  irregular,  disorderly. 

"He  [David]  purged  his  court  also  in  such  wise  of  all 
vicious  rule  and  misordered  customes,  that  his  whole  f  ;uu- 
ilie  was  giuen  onelie  to  the  exercise  of  virtue." — Holins- 
hed;  Hist.  Scotland:  David. 

*mls-0r'-d8r-lj,  «.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  English 
orderly  (q.  v.).]  Disorderly,  irregular. 

"His  over-much  fearing  of  you  drives  him  to  seek  some 
misorderly  shift." — Ascham:  Schoolmaster,  bk.  i. 

mls-or-dl-na'-tlon,  s.  [Prof,  mix-,  and  English 
ordination  (q.v.).]  Wrong,  faulty,  or  imperfect 
ordination. 

tmls-o-the' -Ifm,  s.  [Gr.  miseo=to  hate,  and 
<Aeos=God.]  Hatred  of  God. 

*mlB-6wn',  v.  i.  [Pref.  ml*-,  and  Eng.  own,  T. 
(q.  T.)]  To  own,  acknowledge,  or  avow  wrongly  or 
falsely. 

"He  abiured  all  articles  belonging  to  the  crafte  of 
negromancie  or  misoioniny  to  the  faith." — Stout:  Henry 
VI.  (an.  1440). 

mis-paint',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  paint, 
V.  (q.  v.)]  To  paint  wrongly  or  in  wrong  colors. 

*mls-pas'-sl6n  (slon  as  sh6n),  s.    [Pref.  mis-, 

and  Eug.  passion  (q.  v. ) .]  Wrong  passion  or  fooling. 
"The  inward  mtspasston  of  the  heart." — Bishop  Hull: 
Hard  Texts;  Halt.  v.  22. 

*mls  patched',  <i.  [Pref.  mis-,  andEng.pafc/teo1 
(q.  T.).]  Having  patches  in  the  wrong  places. 

"dispatched,  yawning/stretching." — Richardson:  Clar- 
issa, viii.  198. 

mis  pay  ,  v.  t.  £Prof.  mis-,  and  Eng.  pay  (q.  v.).] 
To  displease,  to  dissatisfy,  to  discontent. 
"  I  can  not  of  enule  nude. 
That  I  mispoke  haue,  ought  behynde, 
Whereof  loue  ought  be  mispalde." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

mls-per-gSp  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Bug.  per- 
ception (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  erroneous  perception. 

mis  per  suade1  (u  as  w),  *mls-p8r-swade,  v.t. 
[Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  persuade  (q.  v.).]  To  persuade 
wrongly  or  amiss ;  to  mislead. 

*mls-p6r-suas.  -I-ble-nSss  (u  asw),  s.  [Pref. 
mi*-,  and  Eng.  persuasibleness  (q.  v.).]  The  quality 
of  not  being  persuadable. 

"Sons  of  mispersuaslbleness,  that  will  not  be  drawn  or 
persuaded  by  the  tendered  mercies  of  God." — Leiyhton: 
Commentary;  Peter  i.  14,  16. 

mis  per  sua  -sion  (u  as  w),  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng. persuasion  (q.  V.).J  A  wrong  or  false  persua- 
sion ;  a  false  notion. 

mls'-plck-el,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful:  a  miner's 
term,  which  formerly  included  several  kinds  of 
pyrites;  O.  Ger.  mistpuckel.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  ARSENOPYRITE  (q.  v.). 

mis-place',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prof.  ?»i*-,  and  Eng.pJoce, 
v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Trails.:  To  pnt  in  a  wrong  place;  to  mislay; 
to  set  or  confer  upon  an  improper,  unsuitable,  or 
undeserving  object. 

"See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplacnl." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  815. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  misapply  terms. 

"Do  you  hear  how  he  misplacesf" — Shakesp.:  Measure 
for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

mis  placed  .  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MISPLACE,  t-.] 

misplaced-gout,  s. 

Pathol. :  Anomalous  or  atonic  front,  characterized 
by  dyspepsia,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  irritability 
of  temper,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  &c.,  and  often 
terminating  in  death. 

mis  place  ment,  s.  [Eng.  minplace;  -men!.] 
The  actof  misplacing :  the  statoof  being  misplaced. 


mispunctuate 

mis  plead  ,  r.  i.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  plead, T. 
(q.  v.)J 

Late:  To  plead  wrongly ;  to  err  in  pleading. 

mis  plead  Ing,  s.  [Prof.  »»i»-,  and  Eng.  plead- 
ing (q.  v.).J 

Law:  An  error  in  pleading. 

"The  mispleading  of  a  word  shall  forfeit  all." — Adam; 
Works,  ii.  482. 

mis-point',  r.  r.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eug.  point,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  point  or  punctuate  improperly. 

mls-pol'-l-cf ,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eug.  policy 
(q.v.).J  Wronger  injudicious  policy;  impolicy. 

"In  the  schools  of  irreligion  and  mispulicy." — Sottthey: 
The  Doctor,  cli.  xcvL 

mis  pr&c  -tlce,  s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  practice 
(q.  v.).]    Wrong  practice ;  misdeed,  misconduct. 
mis  print',  "mysse-prynt,  v.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and 

Eug.  print,  v.  (q.  v.)J  To  print  wrongly  or  incor- 
rectly. 

"  By  myssfprynt \inye  those  figures  of  algorisme." — Sir  T, 
More:  Works,  p.  772. 

mis  print  ,  s.  [Pref.  mi«-,  and  English  prinf,  s. 
(q.v.)J  A  mistake  in  printing;  a  deviation  from 
the  copy. 

mis  print  -Ing,  s.    [MISPRINT,  r.]    The  same  as 

MISPRINT,  S.  (q.  V.). 

"The  books  .  .  .  have,  I  believe,  many  errata,  or 
misprintinas  in  them." — Hull:  Genuine  Letters,  Ii.  232. 

*mls-prls,e'  (l),v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  mespriser  (Fr.  mi- 
priser);  from  m<'s=Lnt.  mtnus=  badly;  Low  Lat. 
prerio=to  prize,  to  value;  Lat.  prefit»m=a  price.] 
To  undervalue,  to  slight,  to  despise,  to  scorn. 

"  Your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be  misprised." — 
S'Mkesp.t  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

'mls-prlje'  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  mes=Lat.  minus= 
badly ;  prensio,  prehensio=a.  taking,  from  prensus, 
pa.  par.  of  prehendo=to  take.]  To  mistake;  to 
take  wrongly ;  to  misconceive. 

"You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  flight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*ml8 -piT-glon  (1),  8.  [MISPRISE  (1),  t>.]  The 
act  of  undervaluing,  slighting,  or  despising ;  scorn, 
contempt. 

"  Thou  dost  in  vile  misprision  ahackle  up 
My  love." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  8. 

mls-prl'-§lon  (-),&.    [MISPRISE  (2),  t-.J 
*I.    Ord,   Lang.:    A    mistaking    one    tiling    for 
another;  mistake,  misconception,   misunderstand- 
ing. 

"  There  is  some  mtsprlsion  in  the  princes." 

Shakesp.:  M«cli  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

II.  Law:  Misprisions  are  all  such  high  offenses 
as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly 
bordering  thereon ;  ana  it  is  said  that  a  misprision 
is  contained  in  every  treason  and  felony  whatso- 
ever. Misprisions  are  either  negative,  which  con- 
sist in  the  concealment  of  something  which  ought 
to  be  revealed ;  or  positive,  which  consist  in  the 
commission  of  something  which  ought  not  to  be 
done.  Of  the  first  or  negative  kind,  is  what  is  called 
misprision  of  treason,  consisting  in  the  bare  knowl- 
edge and  concealment  of  treason,  without  any 
degree  of  assent  thereto,  for  any  assent  makes  the 
party  a  traitor.  Misprision  of  felony  is  also  the 
concealment  of  a  felony  which  a  man  knows,  but 
never  assented  to,  for  if  he  assented,  this  makes  him 
either  principal  or  accessory. 

mls-pr&-eeed  -Ing,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  pro- 
ceeding (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  faulty  proceeding. 

mls-pro-f  8ss',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  English 
profess  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  profess  wrongly  or  falsely. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  false  professions. 

mis  pr&  noun$e  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
pronounce  (q.v.).J 

A.  Trans.:  To  pronounce  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  prononnce  incorrectly, 
mis-pro-nun-gl-a'-tlon, «.  [Pref.  mis-. and  Eng. 

pronunciation  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  or  incorrect  pronun- 
ciation. 

mls-pr6-por'-tion,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
proportion,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  proportion  wrongly;  to 
make  a  mistake  in  the  proportioning  of  things. 

mis  pr6-pbr  -tloned,  a.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng. 
proportioned  (q.v.).]  Not  in  proportion  ;  not  prop- 
erly proportioned. 

mlS-pr&Tid',  adj.    [Prof,  mis-,  and  English  proud 
(q.v.).J  Viciously  proud;  over-proud. 
"  Thy  mtsproud  ambitious  clan." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  26. 

mis  punc'-tu-ate,  V.  i.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng. 
punctuate  (q.v.).]  To  punctuate  wrongly. 

"  The  writer  who  neglects  punctuation,  or  mlspunctu- 
ates,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood." — E.  A.  Poet  Margin- 
alia, T. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


mispursuit 

•mls-pflr-SUlf,  «.  [  Pref.  nii*-,  and  Eug.  pursuit 
(q.  v.j.J  A  wrong  or  mistaken  pursuit. 

"  Full  of  mere  sordid  misbeliefs,  mlspursutt*,  and  mis- 
reaults."—  Carlflr:  Lifr  i,f  Strrlinv.  ch.  viii. 

•mis  queme  ,  r.  t .  [  Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eug.  queme 
(q.  v.).]  To  displease. 

"  If  any  man  there  mlsqueme." 

The  11-aeman's  Tale,  ;it.  111. 

mis  qud  ta  tlon.  ».  [Pref.  ni*-,  and  Eng.  quo- 
tation (q.  v..l.  ]  Aii  incorrect  or  false  quotation. 

mis  quote  ,  f.  /.  [Prefix  mi*-,  and  English  quote 
(q.  v-I.J 

1.  To  quote  falsely  or  incorrectly ;  to  cite  incor- 
rectly. 

"Take  hackneyed  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
And  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote." 

Byron:  Knulish  Hards  and  Scotch  Hevtevers. 
•'.'.  To  misinterpret ;  to  misconstrue. 
"  Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  oar  looks." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  It'.,  Ft.  I.,  r.  2. 

•mis  raise  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  mi*-,  and  English  r<iiw 
(q.  v.).]  To  rai>e,  rouse,  or  excite  wrongly  or  with- 
out duo  cause. 

•mis  rite  ,  r.  r.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rate,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  rate,  value,  or  estimate  wrongly  or  in- 
sufficiently. 

"Assuming  false,  or  mlsrating  true  advantages."— fiar- 
row;  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  29. 

mis  read  ,  v.  f.    [Prefix  mi*-,  and  English  read 
(q.  i 
ing 

*mls  r8  f  «lve  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  aud  Eng.  receive 


].  v.).]    To  "read  incorrectly  ;  to  mistake  the  mean- 
igof. 


(q.  T.).]    To  receive  amiss. 

•mis  rS  fit  al,  >.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  recital 
(q.  v.).]  An  incorrect  or  faulty  recital. 

•mis  r6  f  He  ,  i>.  t.  [Pref.  mit-,  and  Eng.  recite 
(q.  v.).]  To  recite  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

•mis  rSck  6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  reckon 
<q.vj.] 

1.  To  count  or  compute  wrong  ,  to  miscalculate. 

2.  To  load  astray  in  reckoning  or  calculation. 
"His  heart  misreckons  him."—  South:  Sermon*,  vol.  vi.. 

»r.  11. 

•mis  rSc  6l-18c  tlqn,  ».  [Pref.  mi'*-,  and  Eng. 
rct-nllectiun  (q.  v.J.J  Erroneous  or  imperfect  recol- 
lect ion. 

•mls-rS-f  8r  ,  *mlss  re-ferre,  r.  i.  [Prof,  mi*-, 
and  Eng.  refer  (q.  v.).J  To  refer  or  report  wrongly. 

•mls-rS-flect  ,  r.  t.  [Prof.  mi's-,  and  Eng.  reflect 
(q.  v.).]  To  reflect  wrongly,  to  misrepresent. 

"Mlsreflect  the  object."  —  Tuke  :  Adventure*  of  Five 
Hours,  iv. 

•mis  rS-form',  r.  t.  f  Prof,  mi*-,  nnd  Eng.  reform 
(q.  v.).J  To  reform  wrongly  or  imperfect  iy. 

•mis  rS  gard  ,  «.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  regard 
(q.  v.).]  Misconstruction,  misconception  ;  waiit  of 
attention  or  care. 

"  When  OB  these  rlmeN  be  read 
With  mlsrraard."        Spenser.  F.  O.,  IV.  vlll.  29. 

•mis  rSg-U  lite,  v.  t.    [Prof,  mi'*-,  and  Eng.  reg- 

vlnti-  HI.  v.).J    To  regulate  amiosor  imperfectly. 

•mis  r8  hSarse  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English 
rehearse  (q.  v.).J  To  rehearse,  recite,  or  quote 
wrongly  or  erroneously. 

"I  both  mitrthearte  and  misconstrue."—  Sir  T.  Mart- 
Work*,  p.  1,009. 

•mis  ri  -lite  ,  r.  t.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  relate 
(q.  v.).J  To  relate  falsely  or  inaccurately. 

•mis  rS  la  tion,  *.  fPref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  rela- 
tion (q.T.).l  The  act  of  relating  wrongly  ;  a  false 
or  incorrect  relation  or  narrative. 

•mis  ri  11^  ion,*.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  religion 
(q.  v.j.J  Fnl.se  religion. 

tmls  re  mem  her,  v.  t.  &  t.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  remember  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trim*.:  Not  to  remember  ;  Ui  remember  imper- 
fectly ;  to  forget. 

"  Mlsremrmberiny  one  worde  of  bl»."—  Sir  T.  More: 
Wurkt,  p.  1,189. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  remember  imperfectly;  to   mis- 
take in  remembering. 

"Having  Inquired  how  long  he  hail  kept  the  wood  In 
Masoning  before  I  had  the  mortar,  ho  anttwered  niB  i  if  I 
much  mtsrtmember  not;  twenty  yearn."—  ttoyle:  Work*, 
1.449. 

mis  rSn    d8r,  »•.  (.    [  Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  r. 
(il.v.i.  ]    To  render,  con.-!  rue.  or  tniu.-l»to    incor- 


"Polished  and  fashionable  expressions  In  their  own 
language,  how  coarsely  soever  they  have  been  miin-en- 

,kt,  ii.  an. 
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mis  ri-pbrt ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  report, 
v.  (q.  v.)] 

1 .  To  report  wrongly  or  falsely,  to  give  a  false 
or  incorrect  account  of. 

"That  none  should  mt*rtport  or  dispute  the  actions  of 
the  Duke  of  York."-fi.iHrr.  Henry  VI.  (an  1449.) 

*-.  To  speak  ill  of,  to  slander. 

"  A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  aa  he  vouchsafes,  misreport  your  grace." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
mis  re  port ,  «.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  report,  », 
(q.  v.)]    A  false  report  or  misrepresentation. 

•mis  r8  p8rt  -Sr,  ».  [Eng.  mitreport;  -er.]  One 
who  misreports. 

"We  find  you  shameful  liars  and  mlsreporters." — 1'hil- 
pott,  Work*,  p.  118. 

mls-rgp  -rS-ggnt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
represent  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  represent  falsely  or  incorrectly :  to 
give  a  false,  incorrect,  or  imperfect  representation 
or  account  of,  either  intentionally  or  from  care- 
lessness. 

"  A  writer  lies  under  no  very  pressing  temptation  to 
misrepresent  transactions  of  ancient  dat«." — Macaulau; 
Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  1. 

*B.  Intrant. :  To  present  false  or  incorrect  repre- 
sentation or  images. 

"  Do  my  eyes  misrepresent  t" 

Mil  tun :  Samson  Agontstes,  124. 

mla-rSp-rS-sSnt-i  -tlon,  «.  [Preffix  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  representation  (q.  V.).] 

1.  The  act  of  misrepresenting  or  misreporting ; 
the  giving  a  false  or  incorrect  representation. 

"  By  how  much  the  worae,  and  more  scandalous  the  mis- 
representation Is,  by  so  much  the  grosser  and  more  intol- 
erable must  be  the  Idolatry."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  4. 

2.  A  false  or  incorrect  representation  or  account, 
made  either  intentionally  or  through  carelessness 
or  ignorance. 

•mis  r£p-r6  s.6nt  -a-tlve,  a.  A  s.  [Pref.  mi*-, 
and  Eug.  rt-presentative  (q.  v.).] 

A.  At  adj.:  Tending  to  misrepresent  or  convey  a 
false  representation  or  impression;  misrepresent- 
ing. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  should  represent,  but  who 
really  misrepresents  his  constituents. 

"A  better  reply  from  that  mitrrprrsentatire  of  Indiana." 
— Xew  York  Tribune,  Jan.  26,  W62. 

mis  rgp  rS  8,Snt  8r,  «.  [Eng.  misrepresent; 
-er.]  One  who  misrepresents. 

•mis  rS  pnte  ,r.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  En<?.  re- 
pute, v.  (q.  v.)  J  To  repute  or  estimate  wrongly  ;  to 
hold  in  wrong  estimation. 

"Vindicate  the  minrrputrrt  honor  of  God."— Milton  • 
Doftrlne  of  Dlrorcr,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  uli. 

•mis  re  sem  blan^e,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
resemblance  (q.  v.).]  A  bad  likeness. 

"The  Dutch  poet's  mtsresemblance*."— Souttuy:  To  A. 
Cunningham. 

•mls-rS-fttlt  ,  ».  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  result 
(q.  v.).l  A  wrong  or  uulucky  result.  (See  extract 
under  MlHPCBgrjIT.) 

mis  rule  ,  «.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  rule.  s.  (q.  v.)] 
Bad  rule,  disorder,  confusion,  tumult,  riot. 

"Loud  misrule 
Of  chaos  far  removed."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  271. 

IT  Lord  of  Misrule :  [LoED,  «.,"!  (3).] 

•mis  rflle  ,  v.  t.    [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  rule,  v. 

iq.  v.i]    To  rule  badly  or  amiss;  to  misgovern. 
"The  state  of  Ireland   at  the  accession  of  the  Tudor* 

was  that  of  a  misrulnl  dependency."— Brit.  yuar.  Kevlete. 

p.  MO. 

•mls-rfll  -f,  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  ruly 
(q.  v.).]  Unruly,  ungovernable. 

"  Curb  the  rannge  of  Us  mlsruly  tongue," 

Up.  Hail:  Satires,  rl.  1. 
miss    (1),  •mlsse,    «.    [A    contract,   of    mistress 

(q.  v.j.j 

I.  Ordinary  Lanfjunge: 

I.  An  unmarried  female,  a  girl,  a  young  woman  or 
girl. 

"  And  how  does  mi'^n  and  madam  do?'1 

Cotcper:   Yenrty  Distress. 

'_'.  A  title  of  addrcsi  prelUed  to  tho  name  of  an 
unmanied  female;  a  form  of  address  to  an 

unmarrietl  femnle. 

"  Fie,  mits,  how  you  bawl  !" 

l.'.fr  for  Lovr,  111. 

•:!.  A  kept  mistress,  a  concubine. 

"  She  being  token  to  be  the  Eorle  of  Oxford's  m/ste."  — 
F.rrlyn  Diary,  9th  Jan.,  1661. 

•I.  A  .-trumpet,  a  prostitute. 

II.  I'uriln:    An   extra    hand    donlt    aside  on  the 
in  three-card  Inn.  for  which  ;i  player  is  at  lib- 
erty in  exchange  his  hand. 


missanswer 

miss,  •misse,  v.t.Ai.  [A.  8.  mtman,  mitatan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  mi*»fn,=to  mi8s,_  from  mi*  =  na 
error,  a  mistake;  Icel.  mt**a=to  miss,  lose;  T»i5= 
aini^s;  Dan.  mi«te  =  to  lose;  Sw.  mi*/a=to  lose; 
mi»/e  =  wrongly,  amiss  ;  Goth.  mi»8a  =  wrongly ;  Her. 
tiiitien;  O.  H.  Ger.  mi»*a>i=  to  miss ;  M.  U.  tier* 
mi**e=an  error.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fail  to  reach,  gain,  obtain,  or  find. 

"Felicity  no  soul  shall  mlsse." 

Robert  of  Olouaester,  p.  684. 

2.  To  fail  to  hit. 

"  He  could  not  miss  it."—Shake*p.s  Tempest,  Ii.  1. 

3.  To  fail  to  understand  or  catch  mentally. 

"You  miss  my  sense." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  V.  2. 

4.  To  fail  to  keep  or  observe ;  to  omit,  to  neglect; 
to  pass  by  or  over ;  to  go  without. 

"So  much  as  to  miss  a  meal  by  way  of  punishment  for 
his  faults." — Duty. of  Stan. 

•5.  To  be  without;  to  do  without;  to  dispense 
with. 

"  We  cannot  miss  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Take  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us."  Shaketp..-  Tempest,  I.  2. 

6.  To  feel  or  perceive  the  want  of ;  to  discover  or 
notice  the  absence,  want,  or  omission  of;  to  desid- 
erate. 

"  Every  month  his  native  land  remembers  and  misses 
him  less. ,  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  £ny.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  go  astray ;  to  err. 

"  What  wonder  then,  if  one  of  women  all  did  missf" 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  2. 

2.  To  fail  to  hit,  reach,  or  attain  the  mark;  to 
miscarry. 

"  Th*  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  mtss'it."— Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  499. 

T  It  was  formerly  followed  by  nf. 
"  OrM\a  missing  of  the  Moldavian  fell   upon  Maylat." 
— Kuolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turk*. 

1(1)  To  be  missing:  To  be  lost  or  wanting;  not  to 
be  found. 
(2)  To  miss  stuns: 
Naut.:   [STAY,*.] 

miss  (2),  •mis,  'mys,  *mlsse  ('.'), «.    [Miss,  r.J 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  fault,  an  offense ;  a  failure  of  duty. 

"  To  mend  my  mlsse."—  William  nf  Palerne,  58C. 

2.  A  mistake,  an  error. 

"  He  did  without  any  very  great  m/*.i  in  the  hardest 
points  of  grammar." — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

•3.  Harm  or  hurt  from  mistake. 

"And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 
Yet  is  his  misse-  not  mickle." 

fyfnser:  Shfpherifs  Calendar. 

4.  A  failure  to  hit,  reach,  obtain,  <tc.;  as,  to  make- 
a  in  IK*  in  tiring  at  a  target. 

•5.  A  focliug  of  tho  loss,  absence,  or  want  of  -oiiie- 
thiug. 

"  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  t  hep." 

Shaketi:.:  Henry  If.,  It.  /.,  v.  4. 
*6.  Loss,  absence. 

"  Those  that  mourn  for  the  miss  of  others."—  S" 
Learn  to  Die  (ed.  1848),  p.  184. 

II.  Billiards:  A  stroke  in  which  tho  player'-  hall 
does  not  hit  another  ball,  or,  in  pool  hits  the  wrong 
ball. 

mis  said  (ai  as  8),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MissAY.] 

mis  -sal,  *.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  missnle,  from  nu.<*a 
=a  mass  ;  O.  Fr.  missel,  tnessel;  French  missel :  Sp. 
mi*u/;  Ital.  messale.} 

A.  Assubiitantire: 

Eccles.  tt  Church  Hist.:  The  book  containing  the 
whole  service  of  the  mass  throughout .the  year.  In 
its  present  arrangement  it  dates  from  atxmt  tho 
middle  of  tho  fourteenth  century.  Tho  Roman  mii-- 
-a)  is  ii-nl  generally  throughout  the  Roman 
Church,  though  the  Ambrosian  obtains  in  BMdlo- 
!•.•-»•  of  Milan,  and  many  religious  orders  have  tlieir 
own  missals,  differing  only  in  unimportant  particu- 
lar*  from  tho  Uoman.  Kastern  Christians  of  the 
Communion  with  Koine  have  missals  peculiar  to 
their  own  rite.  [Km:.  II.]  Missals  from  which 

mass  ia  »aid  are.  of  course,  in  th -cle-ia>iicMl 

languages;  those  for  the  use  of  tho  laity  have  a 
tian-lation  in  the  vernacular,  side  by  side  with  the 
Lat  in  or  other  ecclesiastical  language. 

•B.  Asiulj.:  Pertaining  to  the  mass.  (Bp.  Hull  : 
Old  Relit/ion,  ch.  v.) 

•miss  an  swSr,  •mlsse  an  swer  (irsiioM 

[Pref.   in/*  .  ami  KH^'.  «nmrir,  s.  (q.  V.J]     A    failu?.-. 
••  \flerthe  mlsseanwr  of  the  one  talent."— Bp.  Hull. 
Contempt,  t   Vayle  uf  Mosf*. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g8,     p6t, 
or,     wBre,     wglf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cfib,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oe  =  S;     ey  =  i.      qu  -  kw. 


missatical 
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missish 


•mis-sat  -Ic-al,  it.    [Latin  mi*«a=mass.]    Of  or 

pertaining  tu  I  In- mass. 

"The  tnissatical    corruption    of    their   priesthood." — 

llm-l.'l:  Life  ../  HVHi.ii.ii.,  i.  101. 

mis  say  ,  *mls  sale,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
toy,  v.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  say  or  speak  wrongly  or  amUs. 
•2.  To  speak  ill  of;  to  slander. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  say  wrong;  to  make  a  mistake  in  what  one 
says. 

2.  To  speak  ill  or  abusively. 

*mls  say  -8r,  "mls-say-ere,  «.  [Prcf.  mi*-,  and 
End.  fayer  (q.  v.).J  Ouo  who  missays;  an  evil- 
speaker. 

*rnls  script  ,  s.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Lat.  »criptum  = 
a  thing  written ;  scrioo=to  writr. J  A  word  wrongly 
or  incorrectly  written. 

"These  mtsscripts  look  B8  if  descendants  ot  analyze  and 
parall/zo."— Fttz-Edaard  Hull:  Modern  English,  p.  176. 

mis  see  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  see  (q.  v.).] 
To  take  a  wrong  view. 

"Herein  he  fundamentally  mistook,  missair,  and  mis. 
went."— Ciirlule:  Miscellanies,  iv.  286. 

*mls-se6k  ,  *mls-seke,  r.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng. 
seek  (q.  v.).]  To  seek  or  search  for  wrongly,  or  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

"  Ami  yet  the  thing,  that  most  is  your  desire, 
You  do  mtsseke." 

Wyatt:  Of  the  meane  and  surf  Estate. 

•mis  seem  ,  t>.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  seem 
(q.  vJ.J 

1.  To  make  a  false  appearance. 

2.  To  bo  unbecoming ;  to  misbecome, 

•mis  seem  -Ing,  a.&s.    [Eng.  misseem;  •ing.'] 

A.  As  ml j.:  Unbecoming,  misbecoming. 
"For  never  knight  I  saw  In  such  misseemfng  plight." 

Sptnsrrs  F.  V;  I-  I*-  23- 

B.  -4s  subst. :  Deceit ;  false  show  or  appearance. 
"  With  her  witchcraft  and  mfsseemlny  sweete." 

Upenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  60. 
mis'- Bel,  «.     [MISTLETOE.] 

<>,  nith.:  The  same  as  MISSEL-THRUSH. 

•missel-bird,  s.    [MISSEL-THHCSH.] 

missel-thrush,  *miasel-blrd,  s. 

Ornith.:  Turdusviscivorus;  called  also  the  Holm- 
thrush,  from  its  partiality  to  the  holm-oak  (Quercus 
,  or  from  its  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the 
lliitchor's  broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus),  known  as 
holm-berries;  and  the  Storm-cock  from  its  singing 
Imtli  before  and  during  wind  and  rain.  The  name 
Missel-thrush  is  dt-rivi-d  from  the  fact  that  the  bird 
fi-i-ils  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  Upper  surface, 
ni-;irly  uniform  clove-brown;  under,  yellowish- 
wliito  with  black  spots;  tail  slightly  forked. 
Length  of  adult  bird  about  eleven  inches;  the 
males  and  females  exhibit  little  difference  in  size 
or  plumage.  (Yarrell.)  [TuRUSH.J 

•mis  6§m  -blan?e, «.  [Pref. mis-,  and  Eng.  sem- 
blance (q.  v.).]  A  false  semblance  or  resemblance. 

mis-send',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  send 
(q.  v.).]  To  send  wrongly  or  amiss;  as,  to  misse/id 
a  parcel. 

*mls  sense',  c.  t.  [Prof.  mi*-,  and  English  sense 
(q.  v.).J  To  confuse,  to  confound,  to  uiisuuder- 

StUllll. 

"  Missensing  his  lines." — Felthant:  Resolves,  p.  107. 

mis  sent ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MISSEXD.] 

•mls-zSn  -ten9e,  s.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  .Eng.  sen- 
tence (.q.  v.).]  A  wrong  sentence. 

mis  serve  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  serve 
(q. v, ).]  To  serve  wrongly  or  unfaithfully;  to  fail 
in  srrving. 

"You  shall  inquire  whether  the  good  statute  be  ob- 
served, whereby  a  man  muy  have  what  he  thiuketh  he 
hath,  and  not  be  abused  or  misserved  in  that  he  buys." — 
Btii'uii:  Judicial  Charge. 

mis  sSt'.r.  t.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  «ef,v.  (q.v.).] 
To  set  in  tlio  wrong  place  or  position;  to  misplace. 

mis  set ,  adj.  [MissET,  r.]  Put  out  of  sorts. 
(Scotch.) 

mis  shape  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  shape,  v. 
((].  v.  >.  I  'Io  shape  ill ;  to  give  an  ill-shape  or  form 
tu  ;  to  deform. 

mis  shape  ,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  shape,  s. 
(q.  v.jl  An  ill  or  incorrect  shape  or  form  ;  deform- 
ity. 

"  The  one  of  them     .     .     .     ili.i  seem  to  looke  askew 
Thut  her  misshape  much  helpt." 

-r  -  urt  F.  V.,  V.  xii.  29. 

mis  shap -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [MISSHAPE.]  111- 
•baped,  ill-formed,  tleformcil. 

•'('ruwtit.><l  with  withered  or  misshapen  figures." — Gold- 
smith: Jlee,  No.  1. 


mis  Ship  en  If ,  <«(c.  [Eng.  misih<ti>en;  -ly.] 
In  a  misshapen  muuuer. 

mis  snap  en  ness,  *.  [Eng.  misshapen ;  -ness.] 
Tin-  quality  or  state  of  being  misshapen ;  deform- 
ity. 

mis  sheathe  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  English 
sheathe  (q.  v.).J  To  sheathe  amiss  or  in  a  wrong 
place. 

•mis  Slf-l  cate,  v.  i,  [Low  Lat.  mis»a  =  mass, 
andLat./acio=to  do.]  To  celebrate  mass. 

mis  slle,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  niisst!is=that  can  be 
thrown;  nout.  missile  ((efum)  =  (a  weapon)  that 
can  be  thrown,  from  missus,  pa.  par.  of  mi/fo=to 
send.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  being  thrown  or  hurled;  fit  for 
being  hurled  or  projected  from  the  hand,  or  an  in- 
strument, or  engine. 

"  To  raise  the  mast,  the  missile  dart  to  wing, 
And  send  swift  arrows  from  the  bounding  string." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  liv.  261. 

*2.  Having  the  power  of  projecting.  (An  incor- 
rect use  of  the  word.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  weapon  or  projectile   thrown  or 
intended  to  be  thrown  or  hurled  from  the  hand,  or 
an  instrument,  or  engine;  as,  a  dart,  an  arrow,  a 
ballet. 

miss -Ing,  a.  [Miss,  v.]  Lost,  missed,  wanting: 
not  to  bo  found  in  the  place  where  it  was  expected 
to  be  found. 

"If  by  any  means  he  be  missing,  then  shall  thy  life  b« 
for  his  life.''— 1  Kings  ja.  39. 

•miss  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  missing;  -ly.]  With 
regret ;  with  a  feeling  of  regret. 

"  I  have,  mlsslngln,  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  court."—  Shakesp.:  Winter'^  Tale,  iv.  1. 

mls'-slon,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  missio=a  sending,  from 
missus,  pa.  par.  of  mitto=to  send.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  sending;  a  sending,  a  despatching. 
*2.  Dismissal,  dismission,  discharge. 

3.  The  state  of  being  sent  or  delegated  by  au- 
thority. 

4.  Persons  sent  or  delegated  by  authority  to  per- 
form any  service  or  commission  ;  spec.,  persons  sent 
on  political  business,  or  to  propagate  religion. 

"There  should  be  a  mission  of  three  of  the  fellows,  or 
brethren  of  Salomon's  House." — B.icoii:  ,\eio  Atlantis. 

5.  The  business  on  which  a  person  or  agent  is 
sent;  that  duty  with  which   the  persons  sent  are 
charged  ;  a  commission  ;  a  charge  or  duty  intrusted. 

"Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission  f" 

Huron:  ilanfrnl,  iii.  4. 

6.  The  duty  or  object  which  one  has  to  fulfill  in 
life;  the  object  of  a  person's  or  thing's  existence. 

"How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high." 

MUtun:  P.  R.,  ii.  114. 

7.  A  station    or    residence  of   missionaries;    the 
missionaries  connected  with  such  station. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  and  Church  History : 
1.  Singular: 

(1)  Tho  act  of  appointing  to  the  cure  of  souls  by 
a  lawful  superior.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  mis- 
sion of  a  priest  is  derived  from  his  bishop,  who 


view  is  the  one  more  generally  hold;  though  the 
supporters  of  the  latter  might  effectively  quote  the 
words  in  which  an  Anglican  bishop  does  homage  to 
the  sovereign  for  his  see.  Among  non-episcopal 
denominations,  mission  is  generally  the  act  of  a 
governing  body. 

(2)  A  quasi-parish.    In  countries  not  in  commun- 
ion with  the  Roman  Church,  priests  are  appointed 
to  missions,  and  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
bishop. 

(3)  The  holding  of  special  services  in  any  partic- 
ular district  with  the  view  of  stirring  up  the  inhab- 
itants to  a  more  active  spiritual  life. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  Foreign  Missions:  The  injunction  of  Jesus 
which  renders  the  duty  of  instituting  mis.-ion- 
imperative  on  the  Christian  Church  is  found  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  18-20  and  Mark  xvi.  15-18.  The  latter 
version  of  the  command  belongs  to  that  portion  of 
the  last  chapter  of  Mark  which  is  ot  doubtful 
authenticity  [MARK].  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  n  a  r- 
rate  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
accompanied  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  this  miraculous 
endowment  bein$  evidently  designed  for  missionary 

Surposes  (Acts  ii.).    They  tell  also  how  Peter  and 
ohn  (ii.  14,  v.  Ac.),  and  subsequently  Saul,  or  Paul, 
fulfilled  the  Dual  command  of  Jesus  (xiii. -xxviii). 
The  revelation  made  to  Peter  that  no  man,  Gentile 


or  Jew,  was  common  or  unclean,  having  removal 
tin'  prejudice  against  the  propagation  of  the  goqpel 
among  the  Gentiles  (x).  St.  Paul  became  tlirir  >!"•- 
cial  apostle,  while  St.  Peter  had  for  his  chief  charge 
the  Jews.  Tradition  is  probably  correct  in  making 
every  apostle  a  missionary,  though  details  as  to 
their  several  spheres  are  not  trustworthy.  In  ante- 
Nicone  times  a  series  of  zealous  missionaries  lalwireil 
to  spread  the  gospel.  A  certain  tacit  compromise 
with  the  prior  faiths  took  place  in  various  respects. 
The  pagan  festivals  in  particular  showed  intense 
tenacity  of  life,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  found  needful 
to  give  them  a  Christian  varnish,  and  adopt  them 
into  the  new  religion.  On  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantino  in  the  fourth  cent- 
ury, the  civil  power  concerned  itself  about  tin- 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  early  in  the  ninth 
Charlemagne  effected  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons 
by  a  series  of  bloody  wars.  But  genuine  mission- 
aries appeared.  Thus,  St.  Patrick,  who  labored  in 
the  fifth  century,  is  called  the  "  Apostloof  Ireland  ;" 
Winifred,  or  Boniface,  in  the  eighth  century,  tho 
"  Apostle  of  Germany."  Christianity  had  reached 
Britain  in  Roman  times,  but  the  early  British 
churches  having  been  trampled  out  by  the  pagan 
Anglo-Saxons,  Augustine  and  forty  monks  were 
sent  to  Canterbury.  He  became  the  "Apostle  of 
England,"  and  the  first  English  primate.  In  the 
East,  the  Nestorians,  from  the  eighth  to  the  four- 
teenth centuries,  prosecuted  missions  in  Tartary 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  their  zeal  and  devotion 
eliciting  the  admiration  of  Gibbon.  The  first  Span- 
iards in  this  country  and  tho  Portuguese  in  India 
made  it  a  prominent  object  to  spread  Christianity, 
using,  however,  force  for  tho  purpose.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  theordorof  Jesuits  was established, 
to  spread  tho  Roman  Catholic  faith  abroad  as  well 
as  defend  it  at  home.  This  order  established  mis- 
sions in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  South  America. 
The  greatest  name  was  Francis  Xavior  (1506-1522), 
the  "  Apostle  of  tho  Indies."  The  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
stirred  up  tho  Dominicans,  tho  Franciscans,  and 
other  orders.  The  Society  do  Propaganda  Fide  was 
instituted  in  1622.  The  Protestant  churches,  whilo 
in  conflict  with  Rome  during  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  had  little  energy  to  spare  for 
missions.  In  1701  there  arose  in  England  tho  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  immediately 
thereafter  tho  denominations  began  each  to  follow 
this  example.  During  the  present  century  all 
Christian  churches  have  engaged  in  foreign  mission 
work.  The  missionaries  have  extended  their  oper- 
ations over  the  whole  habitable  globe,  and  havo 
expended  enormous  sums  of  money  in  their  ardent 
desire  to  evangelize  heathen  nations. 

(2)  Home  Missions:  The  taunt,  "Why  send  so 
much  money  abroad  when  there  are  practically  so 
many  heathen  at  home?1*  helped  to  create  homo 
missions,  which  are  now  prosecuted  with  ardor  in 
nearly  every  city  and  town  in  this  country  and  in 
all  Christian  nations. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  missions  or  mis- 
sionaries. 

•mis  -sl6n  (slon  as  shun),  v.  t.  [Mismox,  «.]  To 
send  on  a  mission  ;  to  commission,  to  delegate. 

•mis  si6n  ar  I  ness  (slon  as  shun),  s.  [Eng. 
missionary;  -nrm.J  The  quality  or  state  of  a  mis- 
sionary ;  fitness  or  aptitude  for  the  position  or  oilice 
of  a  missionary. 

"Their  rapid  insight  and  flne  aptitude. 
Particular  worth  and  genera)  missionartness 
As  long  as  they  keep  quiet  by  the  fire." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  i. 

mis  si6n  a  r?  (slon  as  shun),  s.  &  a.  [English 
mission;  -ary;  t'r.  missionaire.] 

A.  Aseubsl.:  Ono  who  is  sent  upon  a  religious 
mission  ;  one  who  is  sent  to  propagate  religion. 

"  His  friends  said  that  he  had  been  a  missionary:  his 
enemies  that  he  had  been  a  buccaneer." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  XX. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  religious  missions 
or  missionaries. 

missionary-religions,  s.  pi.  A  term  employed 
by  Prof.  Max  Mailer,  to  distinguish  Buddhism, 
Alohammodanism,  and  Christianity,  from  Judaism, 
Brahmanism,  and  Zoroastriauism,  which  ho  called 
non-missionary. 

"By  missionary-religions  I  meant  those  in  which  the- 
spreading  of  the  truth  and  the  conversion  of  unbelievers 
are  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sacred  duty  by  the  founder  or 
his  immediate  successors." — Max  Miiller:  Chips  from  a. 
(jtrman  Workshop,  iv.  Sit*. 

mis  si&n  ate  (slon  as  shun),  r.  i.  [Eng.  mis- 
sion ,'  -ate.]  To  act  or  go  on  a  mission. 

mis -sl6n-8r  (slon  as  shun),  s.  [Eng.  mission; 
•er.)  One  who  is  sent  on  a  mission;  a  missionary. 

"This  extraordinary  conduct  was  due,  as  the  priest* 
allege,  to  the  action  of  certain  German  missioners." — 
Echo,  Jan.  5,  1882. 

*mlss -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  miss  (1),  s.;  -is/».]  Like  a 
miss ;  prim,  affected,  lackadaisical. 


boll,    bo~y;     po~ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -(Ion,      -|lon  =  zhuu.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


missishness 

•miss   Ish  ness,  «.    [Eng.  miuish:    -n«j».]    The 
airs  i  ir  affectation  of  a  young  miss ;  primness,  af* 

fiTtatlciM. 

"  I  have  lost  him  by  my  own  want  of  decision — my  own 
mtsslshness  rather,  in  liking  to  have  lovers,   iu  order  to 
B  them."— r.  Hook:  All  in  the  H'ronu,  ch.  11. 


Mis  sis  sip  pi,  subst.  [Native  namo=tho  great 
water.] 

irV'M/. :  Tin-  large  river  traversing  the  center  of 
tin*  North  Aiiu-rican  continent. 

HIS  sis  sip  -pi,  x<il,tt.  One  of  the  United  States. 
Nanif  nf  Indian  origin,  being  derived  from  the 
k'ri'.it  river  of  the  same  name.  "Bayou  State." 
Visited  by  Do  Soro  l&4i,  by  La  Salle  16ffi.  Settled 
Hil.ixi.  1K99,  by  M.  de  Iberville.  Admitted  1817; 
seceili'd  IHil ;  re-admitted  1S70.  Formed  part  of  the 
territory  <if  Louisiana,  and  belonged  to  France. 
Seventh  state  admitted.  Capital  fixed  at  Jackson* 
l.S-"-'-  State  active  in  war  1-1 1  and  with  Mexico. 
VirkshnrK  the  most  notable  hattleof  the  rebellion  in 
the  state.  Milox  railroad  1H44, 28.  Number  colleges 
3,  school  age  5-21,  school  system  fair.  Climate  mud, 
snow  and  ice  unknown.  Summers  long  and  warm, 
July  and  August  hottest  months.  Temperature 
•TeraceKommer  80*,  winter 90*.  Rainfall  44iiiches 
at  mirth,  .V  inches  at  south*  Highlands  very 
healthy.  Malaria  in  bottoms. 

Mlsslsslppi-alUgator,  s. 

Zoology:  Alligator  lucius,  sometime*  called  the 
Pike-headed  Alligator.  Length,  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  feet;  deep  greenish-brown  above,  yellow 
In-low,  with  the  sides  more  or  loss  striped.  Fish 
forms  thi-ir  ^ta|)lo  food,  but  it  is  said  that  they 
juimetinu's  attack  large  quadrupeds,  and  even 
human  beings. 

•mis  Sit ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  lit  (q.  v.).] 
To  sit  ill  upon ;  to  misbecome. 

miss  -Ive,  a.  &  «.  [ft.,  from  Lat.  missus,  pa.  par. 
of  MK//O  to  send.] 

•A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Sent  or   proceeding  from    an    authoritative 
source. 

2.  Fitted  or  intended  to  bo  thrown,  hurled,  or 
projected;  missile. 

"  Atrides  first  diocharg'd  the  missive  spear." 

l;,pe:  Uonur's  Iliad,  zL  29B. 
B.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  That  which  is  senior  dispatched:  an  announce- 
ment or  injunction  sent  by  a  messenger;  a  message, 
a  letter. 

"i.  A  person  sent ;  a  messenger. 

"  While  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  It,  came  missives 
from  the  king,  who  all-hail'd  me  Thane  of  Cawdor."— 
Uli'ikrs,,.:  itaooeth,  i.  6. 

II.  Scots    Law:  A   letter    in^erchangod    between 
parties,  in  which  the  one  party  offers  to  buy  or  sell, 
or  enter  into  any  con  tract,  on  certain  coiidit  ions,  and 
the  other  party  accepts  the  offer  completing  the 
contract. 

•miss  maze,  s.    [MIZMAZE.] 

•mis  s6~nnd ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mi*.,  and  Eng.  sound 
(q.  v.).]  To  sound  or  pronounce  wrongly  or  amiss. 

Mis  sou  rl,  s.  One  of  the  United  States.  Namo 
Indian,  means  "  Mnildy  River,"  and  was  taken  from 
that  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Settled  nrst  at 
St. Qcnevieve.  Organized  as  territory  under  pres- 
ent name  1M2:  inclui led  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory, 
<tc.  Admitted  March  2U,  IM'l.  Eleventh  state  ad- 
mitted. State  divided  on  secession,  and  was  scene 
of  perpetual  internal  warfare.  Martial  law  declared 
August,  1862.  Union  soldiers  furnished  109,111. 
Admission  aroused  much  discussion.  "Missouri 
Compromise"  effected  and  state  permitted  to  re- 
tain slavery.  School  age  8-20,  schixil  system  good, 
endowments  large.  Climate  variable,  with  sud- 
den changes,  but  generally  pleasant  and  healthy. 
Average  temperature  summer  76*,  wintor39°.  Rain- 
fall greatest  in  May  ;  averages  34  inches.  Summers 
are  long  and  warm,  but  not  enervating.  Winters 
moderate,  with  occasional  severe  days. 

Missouri  Compromise,  «. 

Hist. :  A  name  popularly  given  to  an  Act  of  the 
American  Congress,  pawed  in  1M3U,  and  intended  to 
reconcile  the  Pro-  and  Anti-slavery  parties.  By  this 
Act  it  wan  determined  that  Mis-ouri  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slavelmliliuK  state, 
but  that  slavery  should  never  be  established  iu  any 
state,  to  bo  formed  in  the  future,  lying  north  of 
latitude  36  :«) . 

Missouri-rattlesnake,  s. 

7.u6l.:  Crotalus  contlurntus  (Say).  A  slender 
snake,  from  two  to  three  fn-t  loni;.  It  is  fouinl 
from  California  to  Utah,  but  the  Yellowstone  is  iu 
favorite  locality. 

mis  soy,*.    [MASSOT.] 

•mis  speak  . 'mis  speake,  *mls  peak,  >•.  i.&t. 
[I'r.-f.  in  is-,  anil  Kng.  speak  (q.  v.).] 
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A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  wrongly  or  amiss ;  to  err  in  speaking. 

"It  U  not  so;  thou  hast  misspoke,  minheard." 

.Sftii*M|>.>  £ini/  ./«»»,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  spoak  ill  of  anybody. 

"  Who  but  misspeaks  of  Thee,  he  tp«u  at  Heaven." 

Hylrestrr.    Tile  IHrat,  606. 

B.  Tramitive: 

1.  To  speak  or  utter  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 
"A  mother  which  delights  to  heare 

Her  early  child  mtsspeuke  half  utter'd  words." 

IMinnt.  Poems,  p.  177. 

2.  To  spoak  amiss. 

"mis  speech  ,   «mU  peche,  *.    [Pref.  mf»-,  and 
Eng.  speech  (q.  v.).]    Speaking  wrongly  or  amiss. 
"And  otherwise  of  no  mtspeehe. 
My  conscience  for  to  seche." 

Goirer:  C.  A.,  II. 

mis  spell  ,  r.  (.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eug.  spell,  v. 
(q.  v.)  ]  To  spell  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

mis  spell  Ing,  «.  [MISSPELL.]  A  wrong  spell- 
ing of  a  word. 

mis  spend  ,  tmis  pend  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  mu-,  and 
Eng.  spend  (q.v.).]  To  spend  ill ;  to  waste;  to  con- 
sume to  DO  purpose ;  to  spend  uselessly  or  waste- 
fully. 

"The  genial  moisture  due 
To  apples,  otherwise  mittfirml*  iutelf." 

J.  Philips:  Cider. 

•mis  splnd  Sr,  ..  [Eng.  misspend;  -er.~\  One 
who  misspends  or  wastes  prodigally  or  improvi- 
dently. 

•mis  spense  ,  'mis  spen?e  ,  *mls  pSnce ,  ». 
[MISHPEND.]  A  misspending ;  a  spending  uselessly ; 
waste. 

"The  mlspenfe  of  money,  and  that  which  farre  tran- 
•ceniNiill  treasures,  of  pretioua  IHWJ release  lime." — Pry  tint: 
i  Hlstr/o-Hastrtx,  1L 

mis  spent  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MISSPEND.] 
•mis  sp6ke  ,  *mls  spdk -en,  pu.  par.  or  a.  [MIS- 
SPEAK.J 

mis  state',  v.  t.  [Prefix  mu-.  and  English  slate 
(q.v.).)  To  state  wrougly  or  incorrectly;  to  mis- 
represent. 

mis  state  ment.  s.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.ofafe- 
ment  (q.  v.).]  A  false  or  incorrect  statement ;  an 
incorrect  representation  of  the  facts;  a  misrepre- 
sentation. 

mis  stay  ,  v.i.    [Eng.  mini,  v.,  and  stay.*,  (q.  T.)] 

.\niit. :  To  miss  stays ;  to  fail  of  going  about  from 
one  tack  to  another  when  tacking,  but  not  used  of 
wearing.  [STAY,*.] 

mis-Stayed  ,  a.    [Eng.  mltftay;  -I'll.] 

fitiut.:  Having  missed  stays. 

•mis  stSp  ,  'mis-steppe,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mte-,  and 
step  (q.  v.).J  To  step,  to  move,  to  go  wrongly  or 
astray. 

•mis  step  ,  «.  [MISSTEP,  r.]  A  wrong  or  false 
step. 

•mis  8UC  ce£d",  v.  i.  [Prof,  mi'*-,  and  Eng.  suc- 
ceed  (q.  v.).]  To  turn  out  ill. 

"By  the  mtssucceedlng  of  mattera."—  Fulltr:   Worthies, 

•mis  BUC  cess  ,  s.  [Prcf.  mi»-,  and  Eng.  success 
(q.v.).]  Ill-success. 

•mis  Bug  g«s  tiftn  (1  as  y  i,  «.  [Prof,  mis-,  and 
Eug.  suijuestion  (q.  v.). J  A  wrongorevil  suggestion. 

•mis  suit.f.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  suit,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  suit  ill. 

••  Vrx.iidiii/  a  great  man  moot." 

.Mr*.  Browning:  Napoleon  III.  In  Italy. 

mis  sum  ma  tlon,  «.  [Prcf.  mis-,  and  English 
SHiniiHitioii  I  q.  v.).]  A  wrong  summation. 

"A  ntssttmatton  In  a  fitted  account." — Scott:  Rob  Roy. 
oh.  11. 

•mis -sure  'sure  as  shur).».  [Latin  missurus 
fnt.  par.  of  mi7/o=to  send.)  A  mission. 

"The  mlssure  I  send  yon."— Adana:  Works,  11.  110. 
•mis-sway',  v.  t.    [Prof,  mis-,  and  English  sway 
(q.v.).]    To  misrule. 

"  Through  mlsswaytng  it  fteem'd  to  decline.1* 

Davits  i  Miorocosmos,  p.  GO. 

mis  swiiar  .  r.  i.  [Prof,  nis-,  and  Englisli  sioear 
(q.v.).]  To  swear  falsely;  to  forswear  one's  self. 

•mis  -SWbm,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [MlHSWEAK.] 
•mis    By1,  n.    [English  miss  (1)  s.  ;-•/.]    Missish, 

affected,  Hentimeutal. 
"  The  common  namby-pamby  little  missy  phrase." — Xiss 

Bilgearurlh:  Helen,  ch.  xirlil. 

mist,  'mylst,  'myst,  *myste,  s.  [A.  S.  mist= 
gliMim.  darkness :  cogn.  wi'h.  In-l.  mMr»mlit;  Sw. 
nu>/-foKKy  weather;  Dut.  mi'«/  =  fog;  <ier.  mist  — 
dung.J 


mistaking 

1.  Lit.:  Visible  watery  vapor  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the 
fall  i  if  rain  or  water  in  almost  imperceptible  fine 
drops. 

" The  mint  and  the  rain  which  the  west  wind  bring!  up 
from  a  boundless  ocean." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xif. 
IT  A  dense  mist  is  called  a  fog  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  dims,  obscures,  or  dark- 
ens. 

"All  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse."  Milton:  P.  L..  til.  M. 

mist-flower, «. 

li'it. :  Conoclinium,  a  genus  of  Composites.  One 
species,  Conoclinium  ca-lestinum,  is  a  weed  with 
fragrant  blue  or  purple  flowers,  growing  in  the 
United  States. 

mist,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Ml8T,  «.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  cover  as  with  mist;  to  cloud,  to 
dim. 

"Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mini  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lives."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  misty ;  to  drizzle, 
mis-talc  -a-ble,  mis  take   a  ble,  a.    [English 

iniftiikd-i ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  mistaken ;  lia- 
ble to  be  mistaken ;  liable  to  misconception. 

"  They  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  leea  mlstakeable  num- 
bers."—Brown*.-  I'li/par  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

mis  take  ,  r.  t.&i.  [Iccl.  mittaka  =  to  take  by 
mistake.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  take  away  wrongly  or  improperly. 

"Mistake  them  away, 
And  ask  a  fee  for  comiug."  Donne:  Satires,  T. 

•2.  To  take  in  error. 

"  But  your  true  trick,  rascal,  must  be,  to  be  ever  busy, 
and  mittfakr  away  the  hottleit  and  cans,  in  haste,  before 
they  be  half  drunk  off."— lien  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair, 

iii.4 

3.  To  take  or  understand  wrongly ;  to  conceive  or 
understand  erroneously ;  to  misapprehend,  to  mis- 
understand ;  to  misconceive. 

"My  father'*  purposes  have  been  mistook." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  ir.,  Pt.  It.,  Iv.  2. 

4.  To  take  one  person  or  thing  for  another;  to 
imagine   erroneously  one  person   or   thing  to  be 
another. 

"Men  .  .  .  are  apt  to  mistake  a  want  of  vigor  In 
their  imaginations  for  a  delicacy  iu  their  judgment*." — 
Young:  On  Lyric  Poetry. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  mistake  in  judgment ;  to  misjudge, 
to  be  in  error ;  to  bo  under  a  misapprehension. 
•2.  To  transgress ;  to  commit  a  fault. 

"  Ye  that  ayenst  your  love  mistaketh." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

mis  take  ,  «.    [MISTAKE,  r.] 

1.  An  error  of  judgment  or  opinion  :  a  misconcep- 
tion ;   a  misapprehension,  a  misunderstanding,  a 
blunder. 

"Rectify  the  mistakes  of  historian*."— flay.-  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  fault,  an  error,  a  blunder;  a  wrong  act  done 
unintentionally. 

"A  sentiment,  In  iteelf  amiable  and  respectable,  led  him 
to  commit  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  whole  life." — M<t- 
caulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

H  No  mistake :  Beyond  all  doubt  or  question ;  un- 
questionably, certainly,  without  fail. 

Mis  tak   en,  a.    [MISTAKE,  ti.J 

1.  Erroneous,  incorrect. 

"The  fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  sense." — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Laboring  under  a  mistake  or  misconception; 
wrong. 

"She,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me." 

Malcesp..   TveIJtl,  Sight,  ii.  i 
II  To  be  mistaken : 

1.  To  be   misunderstood,  misconceived,  or   mis- 
judged. 

2.  To  be  in  error ;  to  make  a  mistake ;  to  bo  nnder 
a  misapprehension. 

"You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king." 

mtakesp.:  He-try  I"..  11.  4. 

mis  tak  en  If,  mfr.  [Eng.  mistaken;  -ly.]  By 
mistake;  mistakingly. 

mlstak  8r.  «.  [Eng.  mistak(e);  -«r.]  One  who 
makes  a  mistake  ;  one  who  misunderstands. 

"The  well-meaning  ignorance  of  some  mistaken," — 
fill.  Hall:  Apol.  Adrt.  to  the  Rentier. 

mis  tak  Ing,  s.  [MISTAKE,  r.]  A  mistake,  an 
error,  a  blunder. 

"  Now,  I  perceive,  thou  nrt  a  reverend  father  ; 
Pardon,  1  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrex,  Iv.  S. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rUe,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.     oe  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mistakingly 

mls-tak  Injf-lf,  adv.  [Enir.  mistaking;  -ly.] 
By  mistake ;  mistakenly,  erroneously. 

mis  taught  (aught  as  at),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mis- 
TKACII.J 

mis  teach  ,  «mis-teche,  t>.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
English  tt-iii-h  (q.  v.).]  To  teach  wrongly  ;  to  give 
wrong  instruction  to. 

"More  shame  for  those  who  have  mtstaught  them."— 
Milton:  Animad.  on  Remonstrant's  Defence. 

mis  tell  ,  v.t.    Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tell  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  tell  wrongly  or  incorrectly ;  to  misreport. 

2.  To  miscount. 

"  Their  prayers  are  by  the  dozen,  when  if  they  mtstell 
one,  they  thinke  all  the  rest  lout."—  Breton:  Strange  Hems, 
p.  6. 

mis  t8m  -P8r,  v.  t.    Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  temper, 
v.  (q.  v.)J    To  disorder,  to  disturb,  to  disease. 
"  Nor  husband's  weale  nor  children's  woe  mislempered  my 
head." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

mis  tern    pered,  a.    [MISTEMPER,  r.] 

1.  Disordered,  diseased,  irritated,  ill-tempered. 

"Thifl  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humor 
Kents  by  you  only  to  be  qualified." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  1. 

2.  Badly  tempered  ;  tempered  to  a  bad  purpose  or 
end. 

"Throw  your  mfstempered  weapons  to  the  ground." 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

nils  ter  (!),«.  [Tho  same  word  as  master  (q.  v.).] 
Master,  sir;  the  common  form  of  address  to  an 
adult  male.  It  is  now  always  abbreviated  in  writ- 
ing to  the  form  Mr. 

•mls'-ter  (2),  ^miB-tere.s.  [O.  Fr.mastier  (Fr. 
tnftirr),  from  Lat.  minis/enum=a service;  minister 
=  a  servant.  Mister  and  ministry  are  thus  doub- 
lets.] [MINISTER.] 

1.  A  trade,  an  art,  an  occupation,  an  employment. 

"In  youth  he  lerned  hadde  a  good  mistfre, 
He  was  a  we)  good  wright,  a  carpentere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  615. 

2.  Manner,  kind,  sort. 

"The  redcroHS  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dismay'd." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  I.  ix.  23. 

mis  -t8r  ffl) ,  s.    [Etym.,  doubtful.]    Need,  neces- 
sity.   (Scotch.) 
•mis  -t8r,  *mis  tre,  v.  t.  &  i.   [MISTER  (2), «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  occasion  loss  to. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  need,  to  bo  necessary,  to  boot. 

"As  for  my  name  it  mistrelh  not  to  tell." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vll.  61. 

mis  term  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  tern 
(q.  v.).]  To  term  or  designate  erroneously ;  to  mis- 
call, to  misname. 

"World's  exile  is  death:  then  banished 
Is  death  mistertnfd." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill.  3. 

•mis -ter  Ship,  s.  [Eng.  mister  (1);  -sfti/).]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  a  mister  (q.  v.) .  (Shakesp. : 
Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4.) 

•mis  -t5r-f,  'm^s  -t8r-y,  •mys-ter  le,  «.  [Lat. 
ninisterium.]  A  trade,  an  occupation,  a  business. 
[MISTER  (2),s.] 

"  That  which  is  the  noblest  mysterlf 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbenl's  Tale. 

mlst'-fil,  a.    [Eng.  mist;  -/ui(0-]    Clouded  or 
dimmed  with  tears,  as  with  mist. 
"Here  they  are  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mlstful  eyes." 
Shakesp.:  Pericles,  1.  4. 

•mis-think  ,  *mis  thinke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prof,  mis-, 
anil  Kng.  think  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  think  wrongly. 

"  Whan  they  misthinke,  they  lightly  let  it  passe." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

B.  Trans.:  To  misjudge,  to  think  ill  of. 
"How  will  the  country  for  these  wofnl  chances, 

Jtisthtnk  the  king  and  not  be  satisfied!" 

Skakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  8. 

•mis-thought    (ought  as  at),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[MlSTHINK.J 

•mis-thought  (ought  as  at),  s.  [Prcf.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  thought,  s.  (q.  v.)]  Wrong  thoughts  or  ideas ; 
ail  erroneous  notion  ;  mistake. 

"Through  error  and  misthought." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  58. 

•mis-thrive',  r.  i.  [Prcf.  mis-,  and  Eng.  thrive 
(q.  v.).J  Not  to  thrive;  to  fare  or  succeed  ill. 

•mis-throw  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  throw,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  throw  or  cast  wrongly. 

"Hast  thou  thyn  eie  ought  misthrowet " 

dower:  C.  A.,  bk.  1. 

mis  -tl-CO,  s.    [Turk,  mistigo.    (Littre.)'} 
Naut. :  A  small  Mediterranean  vessel,  between  a 
zebcca  and  a  felucca. 
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•mis  tide',  v.  i.    [A.  S.  ?»isMda».] 

1.  To  betide   ill   or   amiss ;   to   turn   out   ill  or 
unfortunately. 

2.  To  fare  ill,  to  be  unfortunate. 

"Atte  la«te  he  shal  mishappe  and  mlstide ,"— Chaucer; 
Tale  of  ilellbeut. 

•mist -I  h6ad,  »mlBt-i-heed,  s.    [Eng.  misty; 
-AMU/.  I    The  state  of  being  misty ;  mistiness. 
"What  meaneth  this,  what  is  thin  mtstiheedt" 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

mlst'-I-lf,  adv.  [EnR.  misty;  -ly.}  In  a  misty 
manner;  dimly,  darkly,  obscurely. 

mis  time',  v.  i.  &  t.  .  [A.  S.  mistfman.] 

•A.  Intrans. :  To  turn  out  ill,  to  happen  amiss ;  to 
mis  tide. 

B.  Trans.:  To  time  wrongly;  not  to  adapt  or 
adjust  the  time  to. 

mis  timed  ,  a.  fPref.  mis-,  and  English  timed 
(q.  v.)]  Out  of  time  or  place;  Inappropriate;  not 
suited  to  the  time  or  occasion ;  as,  a  mutinied 
boast. 

mist  I  ness,  ».  [English  misty;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  misty ;  darkness,  dimness, 
obscurity. 

"The  very  mistiness  of  the  Prime  Minister's  own 
words." — London  Standard. 

•mist  -iftn  (i  as  y),  s.  [Lat.  niix(io=a  mixing,  a 
mixture,  from  mij-/us,  pa.  par.  of  mizeo=to  mix.] 
A  mixture,  a  mixing,  a  blending  together. 

"  Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  texture  reuniting  from 
their  mistiun,  produce  color." — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

mis  tl  -tie,  i'.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  title,  v. 
(q.  T.)]  To  call  or  designate  by  the^wroug  title  or 
name. 

"That  man's  mlstltled  sorrow's  heir." 

Combe:  Dr.  Syntax;  Tour,  i.  21. 

mis -tie  (tie  as  el), «.    [MISTLETOE.]    Mistletoe. 

"If  snowe  do  continue,  sheepe  hardly  that  fare 
Grave  mistle  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  spare." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

mis.  tie  (tie  as  el),  r.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  mist, 
v.  (q.  v.)  ]  To  mist,  to  mizzle,  to  drizzle.  |  M  1-1.1., 
MIZZLE.] 

"mist  iSss,  a.  fEng.  mist,  and  less.']  Free  from 
mist. 

"Mistiest*  as  noon,  and  fresh  as  morning."— Miss  Bronte: 
nilette,  ch.  xiv. 

mis -tie  t6e  (tie  as  el),  '•  [A.  S.  mistelttin; 
Icol.  misteltein;  Dut.  mistclboom;  Dan.,  Sw.,  Ger. 
mistel,  from  Ger.  tni»f  =  manure,  dirt,  mist,  fog;  the 
element  toe  is  believed  by  Skeat  to  be  A.  S.  /an=a 
twig.] 

Bot. :  Viscum  album,  a  plant  parasitic  on  tho 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  on  the  thorn,  the  oak, 
tho  poplar,  the  lime,  the  ash,  &c.  It  sometimes 
kills  the  branch  or  even  tho  tree  on  which  it  is  a 
parasite.  It  occurs  as  a  yellow-green  glabrous 
pendent  bush,  one  to  four  feet  long,  with  the  fibers 
of  the  roots  insinuated  into  the  wood  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  preys ;  its  branches  dichotomous,  knotted ; 
its  leaves,  one  to  three,  glabrous ;  its  flowers  in 
threes,  inconspicuous,  green  ;  its  berries  globoac  or 
ovoid,  yeHpw,  viscid.  Found  in  the  United  States, 
also  in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  The  United 
States  mistletoe  differs  from  that  found  in  Europe 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  much  broader  leaves.  Ite 
botanical  name  is  Phoradendron  flavescens.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  mistletoe  was  believed  to  be  of  use 
in  epilepsy,  a  view  since  abandoned.  Bird-lime 
(q.v.)  is  made  from  the  berries.  It  was  deemed 
sacred  by  the  Druids,  and  still  find-  a  large  market 
in  this  country  and  England  when  preparation  is 
being  made  for  Christmas  festivities  and  sports  (*|). 

It  Kissing  under  the  mistletoe: 

Scandinavian  My thai. :  The  wicked  spirit,  Loki, 
hated  Balder,  the  favorite  of  tho  gods,  and,  making 
an  arrow  of  mistletoe,  gave  it  to  Hftder,  the  god  of 
darkness  and  himself  blind,  to  test.  He  shot  the 
arrow  and  killed  Balder.  Ho  was  restored  to  life, 
and  the  mistletoe  g^ivon  to  the  goddess  of  love  to 
keep,  every  one  passing  under  it  receiving  a  kiss  as 
a  proof  that  it  was  an  emblem  of  love,  and  not  of 
death.  (Brewer.) 

mist  like,  n.  [English  mist,  and  ///.•••.]  Resem- 
bling a  mist,  like  a  mist. 

"The  breath  of  heart-eick'groana 
Mistlike  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ill.  3. 

mlS  tOld  ,  /in.  /'i/i1.  or  i;.     |  MlSTKI.I,.] 

mis-took  ,  pret.  &pa.par.  ofv.    [MISTAKE,  r.] 

•mlg-tra-dl'-tlpn,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tra- 
dition (q.  v.).]  Wrong  tradition. 

•mis-train'.  *mys-trayn,  t\  /.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  /ratn,  v.  (q.  v.)  J  To  train  wrongly  or  badly. 

mls'-tral,  s.  [Prov. Fr.  for  mastral,  from  mastre 
=  a  master.]  A  violent  cold  northwest  wind  expe- 
rienced in  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of  France, 
destroying  fruit,  blossoms,  crops_,  Ac.  It  blows 
most  fiercely  in  the  autumn,  winter  and  early 
spring. 
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mis  trans-late  ,  'misse  trans-  late,  t'.  t.  [Pref. 
»n'»-,  and  Eng.  translate  (q.  v.j.J  To  translate,  to 
misrender. 

'•  Eusebius  by  them  mistranslated."—  Bp.  Ball:  Honor  of 
Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  g  25. 

mis  trans-la  -tion.  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
tnnisliiti'iii  (q.v.).]  A  false  or  incorrect  transla- 
tion ;  a  misrendering. 

'mis-trans  pbrt'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  nil's-,  and  Eng. 
transported  (q.  v.).]  Carried  or  borne  away  from 
one's  self  wrongly  ;  misled  by  passion  or  strong 
feeling. 

•mis  tread  Ing,  s.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  tread- 
ing (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  false  step,  a  sin,  a  fault,  a 
misgoing;  misbehavior. 

"  For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  Heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadtngs." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  III.,  iii.  2. 

*mls-tr6at',  r.  f.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  English  treat 
(q.  v.).]  To  treat  wrongly  or  ill;  to  ill-treat,  to 
maltreat. 

mis  treat  ment,  s.  [Prof,  mil-,  and  Eng.  treat- 
ment (q.  v.).]  Wrong,  improper,  or  unkind  treat- 
ment; ill-treatment. 

mis  tress,  'mais  tress,  'rnais  tresse,  s.  [Old 
Fr.  maistresse;  Fr.  maltresse,  from  maistre  :  Fr. 
maltre=a  master;  Lat.  magister;  Sp.  &  Ital.  maes- 
tro; Port,  mestre.]  [MASTER,*.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  woman    who  governs;    a  woman    who  has 
power,  authority,  or  command;  the  female  head  of 
an  establishment,  as   a  school,  a  family,  &c.    Tho 
correlative  of  servant  or  subject. 

"The  maids  officious  round  their  mistress  wait." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  626. 

2.  A  female  owner. 

"I'll  usethee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake." 

Shakesp.  :  Tiffo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

3.  A  woman  skilled  in  anything. 

4.  A  woman  courted  and  beloved;  a  sweetheart; 
a  woman  who  has  command  over  one's  heart. 

"My  mistress1  brows  are  raven  black." 

Shukesp.:  Sonnet  127. 

5.  A  concubine  ;  a  woman  who  fills  tho  place  but 
has  not  the  rights  of  a  wife. 

6.  A  title  of  address  applied  to  a  married  lady, 
nearly  equivalent  to  madam.    Formerly  it  was  ap- 
plied to  married  or  unmarried  women  indiscrimin- 
ately.   It  is  now  written  in  tho  abbreviated  form 
Mrs.  (pronounced  rnis'is). 

"Mistress,  'tis  well,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine." 
Shakes?..-  Perlclts,  li.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law:  The  proper  stylo  of  tho  wife  of  an 
esquire  or  of  a  gentleman.     (  Wharton.) 

2.  Bowls:  The  small  ball  used  in  the  English  game- 
of  bowls,  now  called  the  Jack. 

"So,  so,  rub  on  and  kiss  the  mistress." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

*T  To  be  her  own  mistress:  To  bo  free  from  all  re- 
straint. 

•mistress-piece,  .--.  A  chief  performance  of  a 
woman.  Formed  on  analogy  of  master-piece  (q.  v.)  . 

mistress-ship,  s. 

1.  Tho  position  of  a  mistress  ;  rule  or  dominion. 

"If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  a  mistress-ship  over  the 
rest,  or  make  herself  a  queen^  over  them."  —  Bp.  Ball: 
Resolutions  for  Religion. 

*2.  A  stylo  of  address  to  ladies;  ladyship. 
•mls'-trgss,  r.  t.    [MISTRESS,  «.]    To  wait  or  at- 
tend upon  a  mistress  ;  to  court. 

"Thy  idleness;  which  yet  thou  canst  not  fly 
By  dressing,  mlstresslng,  and  compliment." 

Herbert:  Church  Porch. 

•mis  -trSss-ly5,  a.  [Eng.  mistress;  -ly.]  Pertain- 
ing to  tho  mistress  of  a  household. 


e  take  from  me  the  mistressly  management?"  — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  i.  298. 

•mls-tri'-al,  «.  [Prcf.  mi's-,  and  English  trial 
(q.  v.).] 

Law  :  A  trial  which  from  some  defect  in  the  pro- 
cess or  tho  triers  is  erroneous  or  abortive  ;  a  false 
trial. 

•mls-trlst',  v.  t.    [MISTRUST,  «.] 

•mls-tr6w  -Ing,  tmls-trow-yng,  ».  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  trowing  (q.  v.).]  Mistrusting,  distrust. 

mis  trust  ,  s.  f  Pref.  mis-,  and  English  trust,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Distrust,  suspicion,  want  of  confidence  or 
trust. 

"Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor." 

.Shakes],.:  As  You  Like  II,  i.  3. 

mis-trust',  f.  /.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  trust,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  feel  distrust,  suspicion,  or  doubt  re- 
garding ;  to  doubt,  to  suspect,  to  distrust. 

"I  am  ever  ready  to  mistrust  a  promising  title."  —  Gold- 
smith: Bee,  No  4. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -  bel,      del. 


mistruster 
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mite 


mis  trust   8r,«.    [Eng.  mistrust;  <r.]    Onowho       *mls-us -ance,  *.     [Eng.  misus(r);  -ance.']    Mis-  mls-wor -Ship,  r.  f.    [Prof,  mts-,  and  Eng.  «x»r- 

niistnist-or  distrusts,                                                          usage  misuse  s*ip,  v.  (q.v.)]     To  worship  wrongly,  falsely,  or 

mis  trfist    fftl,  a.    (Ens.  mistrust;  Jut  (I).]  Fall       ..H.  h«l  chafed  at  their  ml. usance."- Docket:  Life  of  corruptly. 

WiUlams,  i.  202. 


of  tluuht,  suspicion,  or  mistrust;  diffident,  suspi- 
cious, doubtf  id. 

"II*.  who  most  excel*  in  fact  of  nrum,     .     .     . 
Mlntrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair." 

Mill,:,,:  I'.  I..,  ii.  128. 

mistrust  full?,  ml,-.  [Bug.  mintrustful;  -ty.] 
In  a  distrustful,  doubting,  or  suspicious  mauner; 
with  mistrust. 

"  Mistrustfully  hetrusteth,  and  he  dreadlngly  did  dare." 
Warner:  Albiun'a  Enyltiii'l,  bk.  vi.,  cb.  xixiii. 

mis  trust  ful  ness,  *mlB  trust  ful  nesse,  ». 
f  Eng.  HI  M  ruttful  ;  -nett.]  Tin'  quality  or  state  of 
being  mistrustful  ;  doubt,  suspicion,  mistrust  . 

"  A  pnnishemente  for  thy  mislrustfulnesse  at  this  pres- 
ent declared."—  I'Oalt:  l.uk,  1. 

•mis  trfist  Ing,  «.  [Eng.mi«fri*«(;  -ing.']  Mis- 
trustful, suspicious. 


mis  Use  ,  f.  t. 

(Q.  vj 
1.  T 


[Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  use,  T. 

to  use  or  treat  improperly ;  to  apply  to  a  bad 
or  wrong  use. 

"He  fell  from  good,  misusing  his  free  will." 

Hyrom:  Life  and  Death. 

2.  To  ill-treat,  to  maltreat,  to  abuse. 

He  that  did  wear  this  head  was  one 
That  pilgrims  did  tmlsuor." 

ttunuau:  fUyrim's  Progress,  pt.  11. 

mis  use  ,  *.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  use,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
1.  Improper  use;  misapplication;    employment 
for  a  bad  or  improper  purpose ;  abuse. 
"How  much  names  taken  for  things  are  apt  to  mislead 


There  hare  not  wanted  nations  (and  those  not  of  the 

•BTUOTt)  «l,ii-li  lr:u ISWOTShtpea  it  111...  h.-:iw-n  |  fur 

their  God."— Bithop  Hall:  Ike  Soul's  Farewell  (o  Karth, 
» 

mis  w8r  -shlp-8r, «.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  wor- 
shiper  (q.  T.).]  One  who  misworships;  one  who 
worships  false  gods. 

"God  in  made  onr  idol,  and  we  the  mlsvorshtpers  of 
him."— Bishop  Ball:  Sermon  at  Whitehall,  Whitsunday, 
1640. 


the  understanding,  the  attentive  reading  of  philosophical 
writers  would  abundantly  discover ;  andtl 


•mis-wrench,  r.  t.  [Pref.  tni*-,  and  English 
«>rencfc,v.  (a.  v.)]  To  wrench,  twist,  or  tnrn  out 
of  tho  right  line  or  course. 

"The  wardesof  the  church kele 
Through  mishandling  ben  mlswrelnt." 

Uower.  f.  A.,  v. 

mis-write',    'mysse- write,  r.  t.    [PreBx  mi*-, 

scover ;  andthat, .perhaps,  in    and  Eng.  «iri<e  (q.  v.).]    To  write  or  set  down  in- 
»ny  such  m<sio<.  -Locke:  Oj    correctly  or  improperly. 

Human  Inderstanding,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  X.,  g  15. 

"He  did  mlwrltc  some  number  of  years."— Knlrlah: 

*2.  Ill-treatment,  cruel  treatment,  abuse.  m»t.  World,  bk.  IL,  ch.  nil.,  s  8. 

"  Upon  whose  dead  corpses  there  was  such  misuse  ...  *mtp  wrMt    »A»    .      miia         r-,  i     A   ,,,;,I.,L-.. 

By  those  Welsh  women  done,  as  may  not  be  SWrlllng.  8.     [MISWEITE.J     A  mistake    ID 

(Without  much  shame)  retold  or  spoken  of,"  writing ;  a  clerical  error. 

iu»  ••  .»»,•.  ..      ,».=..  .....-,   - ,.,...,,.                                                Shakesp.i  Uenry  IV.. «./.,!. 1.  "T^e  text    of   the  Chronicle  has  three  years,    but  it 

^•dTece1,v!:)touasSffi!ntbybrCakiDga"CnBagem0nt!    nsTmisufag'e11811*1 ''    ^  **""''  '""""    "^  =^«S^,^S^«i.t^^^»te) 

•mis-tune,  v.  t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  fune,  v.       "And  Darius 'coulde  not  bee  otherwise  persuaded  but  mis-Wrought  (Ought  as&t),  a.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and 

that  •heew«sslayn,becau»e  she  would  not  consent  to  her  ?"£•.  wrought   (q.  V.).J     Badly  Wrought,  made,   or 

ngly  or  incorrectly;  to  pnt,    Misusement."—Brende:  Qutntus  Curtius,  to.  82.  fashioned. 

mis  us.    ert«.    [Prof.  mi»-,  and  Eng.  user  (q.  v.).]  ml    *f,  s.    [Ger.  misy,  from  Gr.  mi«v=vitriolic 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  misuses.  earth.] 

2.  Law:  Abuse  of  any  liberty  or  benefit  which  A/'".:  The  same   as   COPIAPITE  and  JAEOSITE 
works  a  forfeiture  of  it.  (q.v.). 

"An  office  either  public  or  private  maybe  perfected  by 


•mis  trfist   \tg-lf, adv.  (Eag.  mistrust  ing; -I  u.]    wol.d>  little  gu.pected  for  a 
In  a  doubtingor  mistrustful  manner;  mistrustfully,     - 
suspiciously. 

ml 8- trust  less,  a.  [Eng.  mistrust;  -less.]  Free 
from  misiriist.  suspicion,  or  doubt;  unsuspicious, 
unsuspecting,  trustful. 

mis-tryst 


t.     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  frytf 


q.v.)] 

1.  Lit.:  To  tune  wroi 
play,  or  sing  out  of  tune. 

"Hymn  nifittuned  and  muttered  prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  hies,  V.  28. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disorder;  to  put  out  of  order. 

"  From  the  body,  by  long  alls  mistuned, 
These  evils  sprung." 

Armstrong:  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health, 

mls-tttr-a  (p/.mls  tttr  »),«.    [Lat.] 

Pharm.:  \  mixture.     There  am  a  Mistura  am-  .„_..,...    -_    „.„    „ 

monirtci,  a  Mislura  ramphortE,  and  about  ten  others  underrate ;  to  estimate  at  too  low  a  value. 

in  tin- modern  pliarmacopojia. 

•mis-tarn  ,  *mls  tourne,  *mys-turne,  v.t.A  i. 
[Prof.  mi>-,  and  Eng.  (urn,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  wrongly ;  to  prevent,  to  upset. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  turn  or  go  wrong;  to  bo  prevented. 


mls-y8ke  ,  v.  t.    [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  ynh  .   \ . 
' 


ml.'inrr  or  abuse,  as  if  a  Judge  takes  a  bribe,  or  a  park-  (q.  v.)J     To  yoke  or  loin  improperly. 
keeper  kills  deer  without  authority." — BaoMnUf  <  »,„. 

mfnl    bit   il    ch   10  "7  mlitj/oktng  with  a  diversity  of  nature  as  well 

,D      .        .  ,  -,  religion."— Hilton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ] 

mis  val    ue,  v.  t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  value,  v. 

**v*lo       «XMl'       A.^n          ..  I     II f       '  -  _  .1     1^__ 


(q.v.).]    To  value   wrongly   or   insufllciently ;  to 


"  But,  for  I  am  so  \ont-.  I  dread  my  warke 
Wol  be  mtMfalueil  both  of  old  and  yong." 

Untune:   Young  Willie  and  Old  Wernoek. 

mis  VO~UCh  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  vouch 
(q.v.).]    To  vouch  or  allege  falsely. 

»ml«  tn    tJSr     ,•    *        TProf    „,  t    lutnr        "And    that  very  text    or   saying  of    Mntianns.    which 

1187tn    tor,  v.  f.     LI  rcr.  mi*.,  ai  r    WM  the  oriBina|  of  ,hi,  Opinlon  is  mlsi<ouched."-Bacnn: 

True  (jreatneas  of  Britain. 

•mis  win  -der,  r.  i.    [Prof,  mi*-,  and    English 
wander  (q.  v.).]    To  wander  or  stray  from  the  way; 

mist -y  (1),  (i.    [A.S.  mi*fi<7,  from  mi»/=gloom.]    l 
1.  Lit.:  Covered,  obscured,  or  hidden  with  mist: 
characterized  or  accompanied  by  mist;  overspread 
with  mist. 

"The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight.  Thomson:  Summer,  M. 


(q.  v.).]    To  teach  or  instruct  amiss. 

"  Jtlstutored  youths,  who  ne'er  the  charm 
Of  Virtue  hear,  nor  wait  at  Wisdom's  door. 

E,tteards:  &mine? 


"The  mftirandrmige  erroar.  mlsleaeth  him  into  false 
"      '  bk.  Iii. 


Thomson 

2.  Fig. :  Obscure,  clouded;  difficult  to  under- 
stand ;  as,  a  mfefy  writer. 

•"  In  the  figurative  use  of  this  word  there  is  no 
doubt  a  confusion  with  minly  (2). 

•mist -J  (2),  *myst  -f ,  a.  [Latin  mystieus^ 
mystic  (q.  v.).]  Mystic,  (lark. 

mis  fin  der  stand  ,  r.  t.  [Prof,  mi*.,  and  Eng. 
•understand  (q.v.).]  Not  to  understand;  to  mis- 
conceive, to  mistake,  to  misjudge,  to  misinterpret.  ,  — -,-,--«, —  s -»  ,-  ,  , 

"  There  I.  one  part,  however,  of  these  papers,  .n  which    frfaltfnto^™         '  to  ml9Jud«o  =  to  ^  ""taken  ; 
I  conceive  I  have  been  i»/.unrfrrs/o<H(."-<V,.%.n-fr.  No.  162.     M>B        nt°  CITOr' 

"  Full  happle  man  (misveenlng  much)  was  bee, 


goodes."  —  C'haueer:  Boecius,  b 

•mls-W&y  ,  *mls  wale,  ».  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
way  (q.  v.).J  A  wrong  way. 

"  Who  so  seeketh  sothe  by  a  deepe  thought  and  rouelt- 
eth  to  been  deceiued,  by  no  mi«tcai>s."  —  Chaucer:  llocpiii*. 
bk.  ill. 

*mls  wear  ,  v.  i.  [Prof,  mi*-,  and  Englisli  wear 
(q.v.).]  To  wear  badly  or  ill. 

"That  which  ia  miswrought  will  mlnwear."  —  Bacon: 
Judicial  Charye. 

mis  wed  ,  v.  t.  (Prof,  mi*-,  and  Eng.  wed  (q.  v.).] 


as  of 
III. 

"mis  zeal  ous,  n.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  zealous 
(q.  v.).]  Actuated  by  false  or  mistaken  zeal. 

"Go  on  now,  ye  mltzealoua  spirits."— Bp.  Hall:  Koah's 
Dove. 

•mlt  -alne,  *.    [Fr.]    A  mitten,  a  glove. 
mitche,  *.    [Fr.  miche.']    A  loaf  of  fine  bread ;  a 
manchet. 

"  He  that  hath  mttchea  tweine." — liinnftiuit  of  the  Rose, 
mltc.li   ell,  «.    [Prob.  from  some  proper  name.] 

Build.:  A  piece  of  hewn  Pnrbeck  stone,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty -four  inches  square,  used  in  building. 

mlt  ?hel  la,  *.  [Named  after  John  Mitchell,  an 
Irishman,  who  wrote  on  Virginian  plants.  | 

Hut. :  A  genus  of  Cinclionuceep,  family  (iuettardi- 
d»>.  It  has  a  funncl-shapod  corolla  with  a  four- 
lobed  limb  and  a  four-lobod  ovary,  and  succulent 
fruit  with  four  or  eight  stones.  Mitchella  repent  is 
tho  plant  mostextensivelyspread  in  North  America, 
covering  tho  surface  from  lat.  28'  to  lat.  69'  N. 

mite  (1),  «.  [A.  8.  mite;  cogn.  with  Low  (i.-r. 
nn7i'=a  mite;  O.  H.  Gcr.  nifza=a  mite,  i 


•mis  fin  d3r  stand  er,«.  [Eng. misunderstand; 
-er.j  One  who  inisunderstands. 

"  But  divers  and  many  texts  as  farre  semed  unto  the 
tnlnunitfrilinxlfr^  to  spenke  against  purgatory."—  Si'r  T. 
More:  »,„;,,.  ,,  ;J_>4. 

mis  fin  der  stand  Ing, «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
1tnilcrntiintiinil  (n.  V.).] 

1.  A  misroiiri-|,tion.  a  misapprehension;  a  mis- 
take of  the  meaning  or  intent. 

"  Sometimes  the  mlit,nilrr*tiiniliny  of  a  word  has  scat- 
tered and  destroyed  those  who  hnve  bean  in  possession  of 
victory."— Son/*.-  Sermon*,  vol.  1.,  ser.  8. 

L'.  A  falling  out.  a  ilisagroement,  a  differonce;  as, 
'  ndfrstaniiinij  amoni:  frii-m!  -. 

mis  fin  d8r  stood  ,  ;>r«f.  &  pu.  par.  [MISI-NDEE- 

8TAND.I 

mis  u-ra'-to,  adv.   [Ital.] 

Music:  In  measured  or  strict  tiiui>. 


mis  OS    age  (age  as  Ig),  ».    [Pref. mi*-, and  Eng.    A  cross,  wrong,  or  awkward  word. 
•usage  (q.  V.).] 

1.  Bad  or  improper  use ;  bad  conduct. 

'The  fame  of  their  mfsusage  so  prevented  them,  that 
the  people  of  that  place  also,  offended  thereby,  would 
bring  in  no  wares." — Uackluyt:  Voyages,  il.  21. 

2.  Ill-treatment,  ill-usage. 


a  midge.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  or  2. 

2.  The  name  is  improperly  given  to  Dust-lice  of 
•mis  ween  ,  r.  i.    (Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  ween    the  insect  genus  Psocns  la.  v.). 

.      \     1        *t!_    S_J t      »_    !_S 1 .     4_    1 ~ !    .._! 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  Sing.:  Tho  genus  Acarns  (q.  v.). 

2.  Plural: 

ft)  Thn  family  Acarida<  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Thoonlcr  Acarina  (q.  v.).  Tho  abdomen,  in 
which  segments  arc  indiscernible,  is  united  with 
the  cephalothorax,  so  us  to  form  a  single  mass. 
Respiration  is  by  trachea".  When  perfect,  mites 
have  eight  legs.  They  are  generally  very  small. 
Many  are  parasites  upon  animals;  some  occur  in 
old  cheese,  in  flour,  under  the  bark  of  trees,  Ac. 

"That  cheese  of  itself  breeds  mites  or  maggots,  I  deny." 
—Rag:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

mite  (2),  »myte,  «.  [O.  Dut.  mljt,  mite,  myte-t 
small  coin;  from  the  same  root  as  minute,  a. 
(q.v.}] 

1 .  'I  l»>  smallest   coin ;   a  coin  formerly  current, 
and  equal  to  about  one-third  of  a  farthing. 

"I'll  show  yon  those  In  troubles  reign 
Losing  a  mill-,  a  mountain  gain." 

Shakenp.. •  Itrielr,,  ii.     (Oonwr.) 

2.  A  small  weight,  equal  to  about  tho  twentieth  of 


Bo  rich  a  spoils  within  his  power  to  see." 

Spenser:  Doleful  Lay  ufCloHnda. 

•mis  wSnd  ,  v.  i.    [Pref.  mi*-,  and  English  wend 
(q.  T.).]    To  go  wrong ;  to  go  astray. 

"And  eche  in  his  complalnte  telleth 
How  that  the  worlde  is  mitve nt." 

Ooieer,  C.A.  (Prol.) 

•mls-wSnt ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [MiswEXD.] 
•mls-wom  •  an,  *.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  truman 
(q,  v.).  I    A  l,:ul,  wicked  woman. 

"  Fly  the  m/«ir,,miin,  least  she  the*  deoelne." 

Chaucer:  Remedy  of  Ltirf. 

*mls-w6nt -Ing,  *.    [Pref. mi*-,  and  Eng.  in.nt ; 
-ini/.J    Want  of  use,  habit,  or  custom ;  disuse. 

"For  these  feeble   beginnings  of   Inkewarme    grace 
.     .    .     by    ml*ir,,nth,a.     perish."— Bishop    Hall.     !•. 
Mr<Htiiti<in,  ch.  vil. 

•mis  word  ,  *.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  irord  (q.v.).] 


to.  very  small  or  minute ;  «  very  small 
particle  or  quantity. 


fate,     fat.    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk, 


,  |      \V. 
-hi[> :  idolat  ry. 

•  In  respect  of  mtiteorthlp,  he  was  the  son  of  the  first  "The  ants  thrust  In  their  stings,  and  instil  into  them  a 

Jereboham.  who  made  Israel  to  sin." — Bishop  Hall:  Con-  small  mitr  of  their  stinging  liquor,  which  bath  the  same 

'•                            'n  I.I n ha  Dying.  elect  as  oil  of  vitriol. "     liny.-  On  the  Creation. 

whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    w«t,     he'rei     camel,    her.    there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    poT, 
whd,     s6n;     mttte,     cfib,     cure,    unite,     cor,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


mitella 
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mitrailleuse 


ml  tel  la,  8.  [Lat.  =  a  head-band,  a  kind  of  tur- 
ban ;  dimin.  of  mitra.  Named  from  the  form  of  its 
<•ap.-ule.ll  I  MITER.  J 

Hot.:  False  Sanicle;  Bishop's  Cap.  A  genus  of 
SaxifragacecB,  consisting  of  low,  slender  plants 
with  whitish  or  greenish  flowers.  Found  in  North 
America, 

ml  -ter,  ml-tre  (tre  as  t8r),*ml-tere,  *my-ter, 
s.  [Fr.  mitre,  from  Lat.  mifra=a  cap,  from  Or. 
niilrii  -.1  belt,  a  girdle,  a  head-band,  a  fillet,  a  tur- 
ban ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  tnttrtt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  form  of  head-dress  worn  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor;  a  head-band. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"In  this  opinion  many  politicians  concurred,  who  had 
no  dislike  to  rochets  and  mitres." — Sfacaulai/:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  »iii. 

3.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  bishop. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A.  miter-joint  (q.  v.). 

2.  Kullgions: 

(1)  Jewish:  The  divinely-appointed  hond-dross  of 
tho  Jewish  High  Priest.  It  had  on  it  a  golden  plate, 
inscribed  "Holiness  to  tho  Lord."    (Ejcod.  xxxix. 

(2)  Christian:  Tho  head-dress  of  a  bishop.  Miters 
are  supposed  to  have  been  first  worn  between  the 
seventh  century  and  the  tenth.    Cardinals  at  first 
wore  them  too,  till  tho  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1245, 
enjoined  them  to  use  hats.    The  episcopal  miter 
was  doubtless  suggested  by    that  of   the   Jewish 
llich  Priest.    It  is,  however,  considered  to  symbol- 
ize the  "  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire"  which  descended 
on  tl aily  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

miter-block,  ». 

Joinery:  A  block  arranged  for  sawing  pieces  to 
an  angle  of  45*. 

miter-box,  s. 

1.  I'rint.:  A  box  in  which  rules  are  placed  while 
the  ends  are  cut  obliquely,  so  as  to  make  a  miter- 
juint  with  another  rule. 

'.'.  Cn  !•/>.:  A  trough  with  vertical  kerfs,  which 
intersect  flip  sides  at  an  angle  of  45%  to  form  guides 
for  a  saw  in  sawing  tho  ends  of  pieces  to  make 
niter-joints. 

miter-dovetail,  s. 

Joinery:  A  form  of  concealed  dovetail  which 
presents  only  a  single  joint  line,  and  that  on  the 
antfle.  [DOVETAIL.] 

miter-drain,  s.  Tho  transverse  drain  in  the 
metalling  of  a  road. 

miter-gauge,  «.  A  gauge  to  determine  tho  angle 
of  a  miter-joint  iu  picture-frames,  moldings,  &c. 

miter-iron,  s. 

Foro.;  A  numborof  bars  of  angular  shape  wedged 
to^ri  hi'i-  inside  a  hoop  to  form  a  faggot  for  a 
large  forging. 

miter-Jolnt.s.    A 

joint    formed     by    the 

meeting  of  matching 

ill   a    frame,  the 

parts  uniting  on  a  lino 

bisecting    the   angle, 

which    is    usually  but 

essarily  90'. 


Miter-joints. 

[MOKEL.] 


miter-mushroom.  --. 

Bot.:  Morchi-lln  esculenta. 

miter-plane,  s. 

Joinery : 

1.  A  piano  the  bit  of  which  is  set  obliquely  across 
the  I'.ici-of  the  stock,  so  as  to  make  a  draw-cut. 

\1.  A  plane  running  in  a  race  bearing  a  certain 
angular  relation  to  tho  fences  or  gauges  which  hold 
and  present  the  stuff . 

miter-post,  8. 

Hliilrniil.  Knoin.:  Tho  outer  vertical  edge  of  a 
ranal-lock  gate,  obliquely  chamfered  to  fit  against 
a  similar  surface  on  the  companion-gate. 

miter-shell,  s. 

Zoiil. :  Tho  popular  name  of  any  species  of  the 
gpuus  Mitra  (q.  v.). 

miter-sill,  «. 

Hiiilnnil.  Kn<iin.:  A  raised  step  on  the  floor  of  a 
lock-hay  against  which  tho  feet  of  the  lock-gates 

shut. 

miter-square,  a.  A  bevel-square  whose  blades 
are  set  immovably  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  each 
other.  The  term  is  used  somewhat  loosely  to 
denote  a  square  whose  blade  is  adjustable  to  any 
angle;  n  bevel. 

miter-valve,  s.  A  valvo  whoso  rim  forms  a 
miter-Joint,  with  the  face  of  the  seat  at  an  angle  of 
4"'  with  the  axis  of  the  valve-disc.  [PnppET- 

\AI.\K.1 


miter-wheel,  «.  One  of  two  bevel-wheels  of 
equal  diameter,  and  whoso  working-faces  have  an 
equal  obliquity  to  their  axes,  usually  45°. 

ml-tSr,  ml -tre   (tre  astSr),  *my-tre,  v.  t. 

[MiTEB,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  adorn  with  a  miter ;  to  raise  to 
a  position  or   rank  entitling   the  person   raised  to 
wear  a  miter. 

2.  Carp.:  To  join  with  a  miter-joint. 

ml-tSred,  ml  -tred  (tred  as  terdi,  a.  [Eng. 
miter ;  -t'<l.  \ 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Adorned  with  or  wearing  a  miter; 
entitled  to  wear  a  miter;  of  episcopal  rank. 

"  From  such  apostles,  O  ye  mitred  heads, 
Preserve  the  church  ! "— Cotepen  Task,  ii.  892. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  A  term  applied  to  fillet  ornamenta- 
tiim  when  tho  lines  uniteexactly  at  their  junction 
without  overrunning. 

2.  Carp.:  United  with  a  mitor-joint. 

mitered- border,  s.  Tho  edging  around  the  slab- 
stone  of  a  hearth. 

ml  -tSr-lng,  ml'-tre-Ing  (treasWr),  pr.  par. 
or  a.  [MITER,  v.J 

mitering-machine, ». 

1.  Print.:  A  machine  for  mitoring  printers'  rulos, 
so  that  theirends  may  moot  at  a  miter-joint. 

2.  Joinery:  A  machine  for  initoring  or  slanting 
the  ends  of  pieces  which  are  to  bo  united  by  a 
miter-joint. 

mi  -tSr-w5rt,  «.  [Eng.  miter,  and  stiff,  -wort 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Mitolla  (q.  v.). 

II  False  Miterwort  is  the  genus  Tiarella. 

mlth   Si,  8.    [MOTHER.] 

*mlth  -Ic,  a.    [MYTHIC.] 

Mlth   ras,  MHh  -ra,  s.    [Zend.] 

Compar.  Keliij.:  Tho  principal  god  of  the  Parsees 
or  Porsiuns,  the  god  of  tho  Sun ;  tho  Sun  itself  as 
an  object  of  worship. 

jf  Manes,  the  founder  of  tho  Manichaean  sect, 
wished  to  identify  Christ  with  Mithras. 

*mlth  -rl-date,  s.  [Named  after  Mithridatos, 
king  of  Pontus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  made 
himself  poison-proof . 3 

Pharm.:  An  antidote  against  poison  ;  a  composi- 
tion used  either  as  a  remedy  for  or  a  preservative 
against  poison. 

"In  mithriftate  or  just  perfumes 

Where  all  good  things  being  met,  no  one  presumes 

To  govern,  or  to  triumph  on  the  rest." 

Donne:  Progrrnit  of  the  Sou/;  Second  Anniversary. 

mlthrldate-mustard,  8. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  PENNY-CRESS  (q.  v.). 

mlth-ri  dat'-IC,  a.  [Latin  mithridaticus,  from 
Mlthridates,  king  of  Pontus.  I  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mithridatvs  or  a  mithridato  (q.  v.). 

*mlth-rl  da  -tl-ftn,  s.  [See  extract.]  An  un- 
identified plant. 

"Cratevas  hath  ascribed  the  invention  of  onehearbe  to 
King  Mithridatos  himselfe,  called  after  his  name  Mith- 
ridation."—P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  vL 

mlt'-Ig-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  mitigabilis,  from  mitiijo 
=  to  mitigate  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  mitigated. 

"The  rigor  of  that  ceremonious  law  was  mitigable." — 
Barroto:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

mlt  -I-gant,  adj.  [Latin  mitigans,  pr.  par.  of 
mitigo=to  mitigate  (q.  v.).]  Softening,  mitigating, 
soothing,  lenitive. 

mlt  -I  gate,  *mit  i-gat,  t'.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  miti- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo=to  make  gentle;  tiuti*  -- 
soft,  gentle,  and  atto=to  make;  Fr.  mitiger;  Sp. 
mitigar;  Ital.  mitigare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  less  rigorous,  severe,   or  harsh;  to 
relax. 

"How  cometh  it  then  that  the  pope  for  so  many  hun- 
dred thousands  that  miscarry,  will  neither  breake  the 
ordinaunce  or  mitigat  it." — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  816. 

2.  To  make  loss  severe,  painful,  or  hard. 

"I  may  mitigate  their  doom, 
On  me  derived."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  z.  76. 

3.  To  assuage,  to  lessen,  to  abate,  to  soften. 
"Grief  which  is  rather  to  be  mitiynteil  by  comfort  than 

Increased  and  exasperated  by  blame." — Barrow:  Sermons 
vol.  i.,  ser.  21. 

•4.  To  cool,  to  temper,  to  moderate. 

"A  man  has  frequent  opportunity  of  mitigating  the 
fierceness  of  a  party." — Addison :  Spectator. 

*5.  To  soften ;  to  mollify ;  to  make  mild  or  access- 
ible. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  relax  or  soften  the  rigor,  harshness,  or  se- 
verity of  anything. 

"A  mitigating  clause  was  added  by  way  01  iidcr." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 


*2.  To  become  softened,  cooled,  assuaged,  or  less- 
ened. 

"As  hi»  yean*  increase,  his  fires  assuage. 
Allay  with  time,  and  mitigate  with  age." 

Brookes:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  i. 

mlt-I-ga  -tion,  'mit-1  ga-cl-oun,  8.  [Fr.  miti- 
gation,  from  Lat.  mitigationem,  areas,  of  miti'jutio, 
from  mitigatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo=to  mitigate 
(q.  v.);  Sp.  mitigacim;  Ital.  mitigaztone.]  The 
act  of  mitigating,  abating,  relaxing,  or  moderat- 
ing; abatement  or  diminution  of  anything  painful, 
harsh,  severe,  or  afflictive. 

"  These  share  man's  general  lot 
With  little  mitigation." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*mlt'-l-ga-tlve,  a.  &  8.  [O.  Fr.  mitigatif,  from 
Lat.  mitiyativus,  from  mitigatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo 
=to  mitigate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Mitigating,  alleviating,  or  abating; 
lenitive. 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  alleviates,  abates, 
or  moderates ;  a  lenitive. 

mlt  -I-ga-tdr,  s.  (Eng.  mitigat(e);  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  mitigates,  alleviates,  or  moder- 
ates. 

*mIt'-I-ga-tSr-£,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  mitigatorius, 
from  mitujatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo=to  mitigate 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  mitigate ;  mitigative. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  mitigation. 

"In  cases  of  life  and  such  mttigatorlei." — AbrfA:  Kx- 
amen,  p.  316. 

*mlt  -Ing,  «.  [Eng.  mit(e)  (2) ;  -ing.}  A  little 
one  ;  a  term  of  endearment. 

mlt  kul,  8.  [Native  word.]  A  coin  of  account 
in  Morocco,  value  about  77  cents. 

ml  -tra,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  mitrn-nn  Asiatic 
head-dress,  a  coif,  a  turban.] 

1.  Zool.:  Miter-shell,   liishop's   Miter,   Tiara;    a 
gonus  of  prosobranchiate  holostomatous  gastero- 
pods,  family  Muricidie.    The  spire  is  elevated,  the 
apex  acute;  the  shell  thick,  with  small  aperture, 
and  notched    in    front;    the   columella   obliquely 
plaited,    anil    the 

ope  r  c  u  1  u  m  very 
small.  The  animal 
has  a  long  probos- 
cis; and  when  irri- 
tated emits  a  pur- 
plo  liquid  of  nau- 
seous odor.  Tho 
1  •  o  i>  u  1  a  r  names 
havo  reference  to  the  shape  of  tho  shell  and  its  orna- 
mentation.  Known  species  42(1,  mostly  from  trop- 
ical seas,  ranging  from  low-water  to  eighty  fath- 
oms. Mitra  episcopalis  is  one  of  the  commonest 
species;  M.  regina  is  the  most  beautiful;  the  most 
valuable  is  M .  stamforthii. 

2.  Palceont.:  T!ie  genus  appears  for  tho  first  time 
in  the  Cretaceous  period,  but  tho  fossil  species  are 
mainly  distributed  through  the  Tertiary  formations. 
(Nicholson.) 

mi  -trsB  form,  a.    [MITEIFORM.] 

fmlf -rail,  *mit  -raille,  ».  [Fr.=3rnallpiecosof 
iron,  copper,  <fec.,  grape-shot,  from  O.  Fr.  mitaille, 
from  mite—n  small  piece,  a  mite.]  An  old  name  for 
grape  or  case  shot,  or  for  charges  of  fragments 
of  metal  that  were  sometimes  fired  from  guns. 

[MlTE,  2.] 

mitrailleur,  s.    [MITRAILLEUSE.] 

mitrailleuse  (as  ml  tra  yez  i,  "mitrailleur 
(as  ml-tra-y8r  ),«.  [Fr.]  [MITRAILLE,  «.] 

Ord. :  A  weapon  designed  to  fire  a  largo  number 
of  cartridges  in  n  short  time.  The  name  is  given 
chiefly  to  those  which  are  intended  for  use  against 


Mitra. 


called  "machine  guns."  In  each  instance,  how- 
ever, the  weapon  is  a  breechloader,  and  the  shot  is 
carried  in  a  metal  cartridge.  The  earliest  forms 
were  the  French  mitrailleuse  and  the  Belgian  Mon- 
tigny  mitrailleuse,  both  being  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  barrels  fastened  in  a  group  surrounded  by  a 
metal  casing,  the  cartridges  being  contained  in 
steel  blocks,  which  are  dropped  successively  into  a 
"slot"  or  opening  in  the  breech,  and  replaced, 
when  discharged,  by  a  fresh  plate.  The  rate  of  fir- 
ing of  the  Montigny  was  about  444  shots  per  min- 
ute, of  the  French  piece  300  per  minute.  Those  at 
present  mostly  in  use  are  the  Uatling  (caliber  '45- 
inch),  with  ten  revolving  barrels,  and  the  light 
Nordenfeldt  and  Gardner  patterns,  with  fixed  bar- 
rels. These  are  fed  from  a  drum  containing  cart- 
ridges, which  is  placed  over  a  slot  on  the  upper 
surface  of  tho  case  covering  the  barrels.  A  scatter- 
ing arrangement  is  usually  fitted  to  the  mitrail- 
leuse, which  causes  the  barrels  to  move  from  side 
to  side  while  the  piece  is  being  discharged.  The 
machine  guns  firing  shot  large  enough  to  penetrate 


boil,     boy;     po~ut,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,     deL 
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even  thin  iron  plates  are  the  Galling  (caliber  '6.V 
ini-lii.  tin-  Nordenfeldt  (caliber  1-inch),  and  the 
llot.-hkiss  (caliber  I'lO-lnch),  and  all  these  have 
fixed  barrels  without  any  scattering  machinery. 
The  first-mentioned  tires  'M  rounds  per  minute; 
tin-  Nordenfeldt.  lit  I  rounds  in  tin-  same  time.  Tho 
Nordenfeldt  pattern  con-i-i-  of  four  barrels  fast- 
ened -iile  hy  side  horizontally  in  a  frame.  It  is_fed 
from  a  carrier  on  top  of  the  breech  of  the  machine, 
which  is  tilled  by  hand  as  it  becomes  empty.  In 
the  llotchkiss  gun  the  barrels,  five  in  number,  re- 
volve, and  in  addition  to  solid  cast-iron  and  steel 
-hc.t-.  it  tlr.-s  explosive  sheila  and  canister,  at  the 
rate  of  2T>  per  minute. 

•ml  tral, 'ml  trail,  (i.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  to  a 
miter;  resembling  a  miter. 

"Wholly  omitted  In  them/trail  crowu."-flroieiK.  Oar- 
•Irniji  urn*,  ch.  II. 

mitral-valve, «. 

1.  In/if..  A  valve  situated  at  tho  left  auricular 
opening  of  the  heart.  Called  also  tho  Bicuspid 
valve. 

_".  1'iithnl.:  The  chief  diseases  of  the  mitral  valve 
are  mitral  oh-truction.  mitral-regurgitant  disease, 
and  mitral-valvular  disease. 

mi  trl  form,  tml  tr»  form,  n.  [Lat.  mifra= 
a  miti-r.  and/»rni>i-  form,  shape.  ] 

/(../..   Formed  like  a  miter,  conical.    Used  of  the 
calyptra  of  a  moss  when  it  is  torn  away  equally 
from    the    base,    so    as    to   hang 
equally  over  the  sporangium. 

tml  trl   nte,«.  pi.    [Lat.  mif rn, 
and  fern.  pi.  ailj.  siitf.  -iiut.\ 

Zool.:  A  sub-family  of  Volutid»>, 
typo  Mitra  (q.  v.). 

ml'-try,  «.    [Eng.  mif(e)r;  -y.} 

//'/•.:    Chargeil  with  eight  mi- 
ters.   (Said  of  a  bordure.) 

mitt.    s.    [An    abbreviation   of 

(q.y.V. 


).l    A  mitten  ; 
erin«  for  tho  hand  and  tho  wrist 


Mitry. 


only,  but  not  for  the  fingers. 

mlt  ten.  *mlt  alne,  *mlt  tain,  «.  I  Fr.  mitaine, 
a  word  of  dwpn  ted  origin:  perhaps  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
inttti-tiin.  nUnamosBtbe  middlo;  Gael,  miotag;  Ir. 
iiii'itiMj  n  mitten;  Gael.  &  Ir.  mu/an  =  a  muff,  a 
thick  glove.] 

1.  A  nand-covering,  generally  of  worsted,  worn  as 
a  protection  against  cold  or  other  injury.    It  dif- 
fers from  a  glovo  in  not  having  separate  and  dis- 
tinct cells  for  each  finger,  the  thumb  alone  being 
separate. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  forearm  only. 

•  il)  To  get  the  in  ilte  it:  To  bo  jilted  or  discarded, 
as  a  lover. 

O  7V.(/iiv  i  me  the  mitten:  To  jilt,  to  discard,  as 
a  lover. 

(3)  To  handle  without  mittens:  To  handle  roughly. 

•mlt  tent,  «.  [Lat.  mittens,  pr.  par.  of  miffo= 
to  send.]  Sending  out  or  forth  ;  emitting. 

"The  fluxion  proceedeth  from  humors  peccant  In  quan- 
tity or  quality,  thrust  forth  by  Ihe  part  mitttnt  upon  the 
inferior  weak  puns." — H'turman:  Surgery. 

mlt  tl  mas,  «.  [Lat.=we  send;  1st  PIT-,  pi. 
pros,  indie,  of  »ntto=to  send.) 

I, :in-  : 

I.  A  precept  or  command  in  writing  given  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper  otlicer, directed 
to  the  keeper  of  ii  prison,  requiring  him  to  receive 
and  hold  in  safe  koc-pingaii  offender  charged  with 
any  crime  until  he  he  delivered  l.y  due  course  of 
law  ;  a  warrant  of  commitment  to  prison. 

•J.  A  writ  for  removing  records  from  one  court  to 
another. 

ml    tu,  «.    [Brazilian  mif  M  pornnoa.]    \ 

Ornith.:  Ourax  mitu,  one  of  the  Cracidv  ^('uras- 
sows).  It  is  found  in  South  America.  |Oca\\.| 

mlt  jf,  «.  [English  mif(r)  (1) ;  -».]  Full  <X,  or 
abounding  with  mites ;  as,  mitu  cheese. 

mix,  r.  f.  &  i.  [By  metathesis  for  mink,  from  A.  S. 
m«can=to  mix;  cogn.  with  (ler.  »iij»-n<-n  =  to  mix; 
O.  H.  Ger.  mlskdn ;  \Vel.  imjmin;  Gael,  mcnsy:  Ir. 
measgaim;  RUBS,  mieshatt;  Litu.  maiszyti;  Lat. 
misceo;  Gr.  misgfi.\ 

A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  uni 


"There  drinckes  the  nectar  with  ambrosia  mirt." 
Spenser:  Snepnenft  Calrmlnr;  \<n'rmber. 

2.  To  form  or  produce  by  mingling  or  blending 
two  or  more  ingredients. 

"Hadstthou  no  poison  mixntr" 

Skakeip. :  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Ill,  8. 

3.  To  join,  to  unite,  to  mingle,  to  intersperse. 

"  That  hath  been  thy  craft. 
By  mlxtnu  somewhat  true  to  vent  more  lies." 

Ulttuu:   I".  K.,  I.  133. 
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•4.  To  Join,  to  associate,  to  unite. 
"  Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people."— 
Bofea  vii.  X. 
B.  intransitive: 

1.  To  become  united,  hlcndixl.  or  mingled  in  one 
compound  ;  as,  Oil  and  water  will  not  mis. 

2.  To  join,  to  associate,  to  mingle,  to  intermeddle. 
"Nobly  distinguished  above  all  the  sli 

By  deeds  In  which  the  world  must  never  mif." 

Oneper:  Progrett  of  Error,  162. 

mix  a  ble,  •ml*  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mix;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  mixed  or  compounded  ;  nuxable, 
miscible. 

"  Muion  unites  things  mix/Mr  by  change." 

Itariel:  Summit  Tvtalll,  p.  8. 

mixed,  'rnlxt.  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Mix.] 

A.  An  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  An  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  United  or  blended  into  one  compound  or  mass. 

2.  Consisting  of  various  kinds,  qualities,  or  varie- 

"  The  company  is  'mixed*  (the  phraae  I  quote  Is 
As  much  u  saying,  they're  below  your  notice)." 
Hur'm:  Bejtpo,  Iviii. 

IF  (I)  Mixed  ratio  or  proportion : 

ilath.:  A  ratio  or  proportion  in  which  tho  sum  of 
tho  antecedent  and  consequent  is  compared  with 
tho  difference  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent : 
Thus,  if  a :  b::c:  d,  then  a-f  b :  a—b : :  c+d :  c — d  is 
tho  mixed  rafioor  proportion. 

(2)  Mixed  subjects  of  property:  Such  as  fall 
within  the  definition  of  tilings  real,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  attended  with  some  of  the  legal 
qualities  of  things  personal,  or  vice  rirsu. 

mixed-action, «. 

Law:  [ACTION.] 

mixed-architecture, «. 

Arch.:  Tho  name  given  byDallaway  to  the  Saxo- 
Norraan  style  of  Gothic  architecture  prevalent 
from  A.  D.  1170  to  1220. 

mixed-cadence, «. 

Music :  An  old  name  for  a  cadence,  consisting  of 
a  subdominant  followed  by  a  dominant  and  tonic 
chord;  so  called  because  the  characteristic  chords 
of  tho  plagal  and  authentic  cadences  succeed  each 
other. 

mixed-choir,  «.  A  choir  consisting  of  male  and 
female  voices.  [MIXED-VOICES.] 

mixed-contract,  «. 

i'ii-il  Law:  A  contract  in  which  one  party  confers 
a  benefit  on  another,  but  requires  a  lesser  benefit 
from  him,  as  when  he  leaves  him  a  legacy,  burdened 
with  the  obligation  of  paying  from  it  a  lesser  one. 

mixed-fabrics,  «.  pi.  Those  in  which  two  or 
more  fibers  are  combined.  The  varieties  are  numer- 
ous, as  tweeds,  poplins,  cassiuets,  &c. 

mixed-government,  t. 

Politics:  A  government  not  solely  monarchical, 
aristocratical,  or  democratical,  but  a  mixture  of  all 
the  three.  Typical  example,  the  British  Govern- 
nvnt. 

mixed-larceny, «. 

Lair:  Larceny  of  an  aggravated  type,  as  when  it 
is  attended  by  violence  to  tho  i>ersou  or  theft  from 
a  house. 

mixed-laws,  «.  pi.  Laws  which  concern  both 
person  and  property. 

mixed-marriages,  «.  pi. 


mixtly 


mixed-questions,  a.  pi.  Questions  arising  from 
the  conflict  of  foreign  anil  domestic  laws. 

Tl  There  are  also  mixed  questions  of  law  and  fact, 
in  which  t  lie  jury  establishes  the  facts  and  the  ( 'on  ri 
declares  tho  law. 

mixed-tithes,  *.  pi.  Tithes  consisting  of  ani- 
mals or  material  products,  but  in  part  nurtured  or 
preserved  by  tho  care  of  man.  Example,  pigs, wool, 
milk.  (Eng.) 

mixed-train, «.  A  train  of  cars  composed  of  both 
freight  and  passenger  cars. 

mixed-voices,  .-.  pi.  Male  and  female  voices 
united  in  tin-same  performance. 

mix  -6d-ljf,  *mlxt'  If ,  odr.  [Bug.  mixed,  »»iixf  ; 
-'.'/•  I  In  a  mixed  manner. 

"  With  a  commission  not  to  proceed  precisely,  or  merely 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  either  of  Kngland  or 
Scotland,  but  mlxlly."— Bacon:  Union  «/  England  and 
Scotland. 

mix  en,  *myx  en,  *myx-ene,  «.  [A.  S.  mixrn, 
from  mix,  meox=dung,  filth.]  A  dung-hill,  a  dung- 
heap. 

"The  sonne  that  shineth  on  the  muxfiir." — CHancfr: 
Pertanrt  Tale. 

mix  er,  «.  [Eng.  mix;  -fr.]  One  who  or  that 
which  mixes. 

"  To  the  sewers  and  sinks 

With  all  such  drinks. 
And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer." 


•mix -I  ble,  u.    | 

mix  -Ing,  l>r.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Mil.] 
A.  &  B.  -•!>  pr.  pur.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  mingling  or  compound- 
ing two  or  uioro  ingredients  into  one  body,  ma 
compound;  mixture. 

2.  Cloth:  The  uniting  of  wool  of  different  colors 
for  mixed  cloth,  called  medleys. 

mixing-sieve,  «.  A  sieve  by  which  ingredients 
are  intimately  combined  by  sifting  together. 

•mix  ion(xassh),  «.  [Lat.  mix««,  pa.  par.  of 
mucru=tomix.]  A  mixing;  mixture.  [See  example 
under  Mixable.] 

mix  Ite.  K.  |  Named  by  Schrauf  after  A.  Mixa  ; 
suff.  'ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  mixif.] 

Mm.:  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  encrustation  on 
bismito  (q.  v.),  sometime*  spherical,  with  concen- 
tric, fibrous  structure;  also  crystalline  tocrvpto- 
cry-talline.  Crystallization,  nionocliuicortriclinic. 
Hardness,  3-4 ;  specific  gravity,  2'tt>;  color,  shades 
of  emerald-green ;  translucent  to  transparent. 
Analysis  yielded:  Phosphoric  and  arsenic'  arid-. 
3U'45 ;  sesquioxide  of  bismuth,  13'(i7;  protoxide  of 
copper.  W21 ;  water,  1T07;  protoxide  of  iron.  r!i'_'; 
lime,  0-83=  lUim.  Found  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

mix  5g  a  mous,  ".  [Gr.  mixis,  in  comp.  nii.rn. 
=  a  mingling,  communion,  and  gamos= marriage.] 


erally  .lelinos  a  marriage  between  n  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant.    In  England  a  marriage  between  a  bap- 

n/.-.l  and   an   unliaptizod  person  is  ecclesiastically 


males  and  females  congregate  on  the  Hpawning-beds,  and 
the  number  of  the  former  being  In  excess,  severaj  male* 
attend  to  the  same  female,  f  requently  changing  from  one 
female  to  another.  The  same  habit  tins  been  observed  in 
Lepidottteus." — Uiinther:  Study  tif  Fiahru,  \..  177. 

mix  6  lyd  -I-an,  «.  [Gr.  mixis,  in  comp.  mixo- 
=  a  mingling,  and  Eng.  Lyitian  (q.  v.).] 

Music:  The  epithet  applied  to  tho  seventh  err],  - 
siastical  mode  (q.  v.). 

•mlzt,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Mix.] 

mix    tie,  mix   ty,  <i.    (See  tho  compound.) 

mlxtle-maxtle,  mlxty-maxty,  a.  Confusedly 
mixed  or  mingled  together.  (.Scorcn.) 

"Yon  mtxtir-maxttf,  queer  hotch-potch 
The  Coalition." 

//urn*:  Cry  and  Prayer. 


valid,  hut  illicit,  unless  a  di-pensation  is  tir-t  ol>- 
tain-'d.  In  the  last  century  mixed  marriage-,  led  to 
serious  dissensions  in  Europe,  and  opposition  to 
them,  in  obedienoe  to  Papal  briefs,  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1837,  and  of 
the  Archbishop  of  I'osen  in  IKK.  If  a  Roman  Cath- 


.  i  mlxtlfnrm  National  Assembly." 
>n,(.,  pi.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Iz. 


Carlylt:  fr. 


mix  tl-lln -*  al,   mix  tl  lln   e  ar,  a.    [Latin 
tiiixfiu.  pa.  par.  of  nii«crn=t»  mix,  and  tin. 
line.  I    Consisting  of  a  mixture  or  combination  of 


children  shall  IN-  brought  up  in  the  Human  com- 
munion :  tin-  hi-hop  may  then  grant  a  dispensation 
and  the  marriage,  without  tho.  ntlpt  ia)  I  ten-  -dirt  ion, 
must  take  place  in  a  Itoinan  Catholic  church,  with- 
out any  repetition  of  the  ceremony  in  a  Protestant 
church. 

mixed-number,  s.    A  number  consisting  of  a 
whol e  niimlx-r  and  a  fraction,  as2!j. 
mixed-property,  «. 
Laic:  A  compound  of  realty  and  personalty. 


mix  tlon  (X  as  c),  ».  [Lat.  mix/io.  from  mixf  i>«. 
pa.  par.  of  mMc«-o=to  mix;  Fr.  mif  linn;  Sp.  ™,*- 
fion  ,  Ital.  mislione.J 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  mixing;  a  mixture;  a 
promiscuous  assemblage. 

t  .Irf:  A  term  used  by  French  artists  to  desig- 
nate tho  medium  or  mordant  used  for  atlixiiih'  leaf- 
gold  to  wood  or  distemper  pictures,  and  formed  liy 
a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  amlwr  with  four  ounces 
of  pure  mastic  and  one  of  Jew's  pitch  or  asphalt nm. 

•mlxt    If,  adv.    [MlTEDUT.] 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hlr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     role,     full;     try,     Syrian.     H,    OB  =  *;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mixture 
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mobbish 


mix -tQre,  ».  [Latin  mistura,  from  miituru*, 
fut.  par.  of  mwceo=to  mix;  Fr.  mixture;  Ital.  <St 

Sp.   Illixt  I/ T'l.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lantjtui'it' : 

1.  The  act  of   mixing  nr  blending  together;  the 
fctate  of  being  mixed  or  blended  together;  commix* 
ture. 

"The  wine  of  the  wroth  of  Ood,  which  in  ponred  oat 
without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation." — Kere- 

llltllni   XIV.    10. 

2.  That  which  is  mixed  or  blended  with  other 
limn,-.- ;  the  ingredient  added  and  mixed. 

"Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  com. 
•minify  to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture  of 
piety  in  Its  coniititation." — Aitilinnn  i  Freeholder. 

:t.  Tln>  result  of  the  act  of  mixing ;  a  mixed  body, 
mess,  or  compound. 

"What  if  thin  misturr  do  not  work  at  all*" 

•  Sh'lkrtl>.      K<:,i>«'  .lit'l  Jutirt,  iv.  3. 

n.  Technically: 

\.  < 'If  m.:  A  composition  of  different  chemical 
substances  which  remain  unaltered  in  their  char- 
acter even  when  thoroughly  commingled. 

2.  Mutic:  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  several 
ranks  of  pipes  to  each  note.  .It  is  only  used  in  com- 
hinatiou  with  tin-  foundation  ami  compound  stops, 
as  it  oonM--ts  of  high  harmonic-  of  the  ground  tone. 

:i.  l'hiii-m.   (ill.):   Misturie.    Insoluble  principles 

nded  in  water  by  means  of  gummy  or  similar 

substances  contained  in  the  medicines,  or  added  to 

them  hy  mixture.    More  rarely,  soluble  substances 

dissolved  in  the  water  or  other  liquid. 

MI    zar,  5.    [Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  Zeta  I'rsn-  Majoris. 

mlz    «n,  «.  4  a.    |  M  i // 1 . s  1 

•mix  maze,  *mlzz  mazz,  ».  [A  rednp.  of  mnze 
(q.  v.).]  A  maze,  a  labyrinth. 

"The  clue  to  lend  them  through  the  niizmate  of  variety 
Of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth."— Locke:  Conduct  of  the 
Vtulerstiinilina,  S  20. 

mlz  sen,  mlz  en,  "mis  en,  *mys  son,  *.  &  a. 
fFr.  inixiiiiti',  from  Ital.  mezzana,  from  Low  Lat. 
tn>  (Uanua's  middle,  of  middle  size,  from  Lat.  medium 
•middle.  The  name  wns  probably  taken  from  its 
mill-position  between  the  bowsprit  and  inain-mast, 
for  it  was  once  a  foresail.  (Skeat.)l 

A.  An  substantive: 

1.  The  aftermost  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  of  a 
ship  ;  called  also  the  spanker  or  spencer. 

"The  mitrn  Is  a  large  nail  of  an  oblong  figure  extended 
npon  the  mlzen-mast." — Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ch.  ii., 
note  6. 

•'.  Tin'  aftermost  mast  in  a  three-masted  ship,  or 
in  thoae  two-masted  ships  in  which  the  forward 
mast  is  the 
larger,  such  as 
thn  ketch  and 
yawl.  The  main 
is  always  the 
larger  mast. 
When  the  larger 
ma-t  ill  a  two 
masted  vessel  is 
forward,  the  one 
abaft  is  the  miz- 
zen ;  when  tho 
larger  mast  in 
abaft,  the  one 
nearer  the  l>o\vs 
is  the  fore-mast. 
The  word  mizttn  indicates  the  relation  of  many 
parts,  as  mitten-top,  inizzen-shrouds,  niiz£t'n-rig- 
(ing, Ac.  The  bonaventuromi'izfn  is  a  second  or 
additional  mizzen-mast  employed  in  some  ships 
with  four  mast*. 

B.  A»  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uiizzen ;  as, 

n-yards,  &c. 

mizzen-mast,  «.    [MIZZKN.  A.  2.] 
mlz    zle,  r.  i.    [A  frequent,  from  mitt  (q.  Y.).] 
[Misi.K.  | 

1.  Lit.:  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops;  to  misle,  to 
oiinle. 

2.  t'ii/.:   To    disappear    suddenly;    to    decamp. 
(N/.rm/.) 

"Eh!  what?  he  has  mizzled,  has  he?" — Allinoham:  For- 
tune's  Frolic,  i.  1. 

mil -zle,  «.    [MIZZLE,  r.]  Very  small,  fine  rain. 
mlz    zled  (zled  as  zeld),  <i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Slotted;  of  different  colors.    (Scotch.) 
mlzz   6n  He  («  as  tz),  «.  [Gr.  meizdn=greater; 

SUtf.  -it.    l.U/,l.'l.] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral  belonging  to  the 
•capoUta  trotip  «>f  miisilicates  of  Dana,  and  closely 
resembling  meioiiite  (q.  v.).  Crystals  very  small. 
Hardness,  .Yfi-6;  specific  gravity.  'J'Glii;  luster,  vit- 
reous ; colorless  ;  t  ransparent.  An  analysis  yielded: 
Silica,  54'70;  alumina.  23'NI;  magnesia,  (r'»;  lime, 
-oda.'i'Sl;  potash,  2' 14  ;  loss  by  ignition,  0-13= 
99Ti9.  Found  on  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 


ill.' .'el  I. 


mlz  zf,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bog,  a  quag- 
mire. (Prov.) 

mne  m6n  Ic,  mne  mon-Ic-al  (initial  m  mutei. 
a.  IM\iMoM(s.|  Of  or  pertaining  to  mnemonics; 
tending  or  intended  to  assist  the  memory. 

"That  would  engage  and  fix  the  memory  of  those  char- 
acters alone,  and  thereby  hinder  the  further  use  of  the 
mnemonic.!/  table." — Bugle:  Works,  vi.  326. 

*mn£  mon-I-clan  (initial  m  mute),  I.  Knuli-h 
iniK-iiHHiii- ;  ~i«n.\  One  skilled  in  mnemonics;  a 
teacher  or  professor  of  mnemonics. 

mne  mSn  Ics  (initial'in  mute),  «.  [Or.  m»*- 
i/Kiii/l.-'i.  nout.  pi.  of  mncmonikog=perttiimna  to 
memory;  mmnum  (geuit.  mnrmonot)  =  mindful ; 
mnooma*  =  to  rcmembi>r;  Fr.  mnemonique.]  The 
att  of  memory;  the  principles  ami  rules  of  some 
method  to  assist  the  memory. 

tmnfi  -mA-tSch-nics  (initial  m  mute),  ».  [MxE- 
MOTECHNY.]  Mnemonics  (q.  v.). 

"On  what  principle  of  mneniotechnic*  the  ideas  were 
connected  with  the  knots  and  color  we  are  very  much  in 
the  dark."— Hrinton.  ninths  of  the.  Sev:  World,  ch.  i. 

*mn«  -m6  tSch-ny  (initial  m  mute).  «.  [Oreek 
n/  in  i/u7=memory,  and  fec/me=art.]  The  same  as 
MNEMONICS  (q.  v.). 

Mne  m6s  £  ng  (initial  »>  mute),  >.  [Gr.=mem- 
oi  \ ,  from  mn("»K>/t  =  mindful.] 

1.  ('In  xx.    MH  I  Intl.:   The  daughter  of  Ccelus  ami 
Terra,  and  mother  of  the  nine  Muses. 

2.  Axtmit.:  1  ASTEROID,  57.J 

mnl  a  -ce  as  (m  mute),  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin 
m>i(t'um);  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.suff.  -acete.J 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Mmoideee.  They  have  the  habit 
of  Hryum,  but  with  Arm,  rigid,  and  usually  uudu- 
lated  leaves,  generally  increasing  in  size  toward  the 
summit  of  the  stem.  British  genera,  O'inclidium, 
.M ilium,  Georgia,  and  Timmia. 

innl-a-dSl-pha  -5 S-SB  (i»  mute).  s.  pi.  [Modern 
Lat.  iiiiiiitin;  Gr.  <idelpho8=a  brother,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  a.l  i .  sull .  -acetF.  ] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Plcurocarpous  Mosses  having 
the  leaves  in  four  or  more  series,  with  the  smaller 
cells  pellucid,  the  larger  dark-tinged. 

mnl  6Y-d6  a3(mmute),«.  pi.  [Gr.  mmon=mos8: 
ei<io«=form,  appearance,  and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  .-nil. 
•ece.} 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Operculato  Mosses,  generally 
apocarpous,  rarely  plourocarpous.  Leaves  broadly 
oval,  spathulate,  oval,  or  lanceolate,  nattish,  with 
a  thick,  verv  prominent,  dorsal  nerve.  It  is  divided 
into  two  tribes,  Mniacea?  and  Polytrichacea?. 

mnl  6-til-ta  (»i  mute),  s.  [Gr.  mnion=moss, 
and  /i7o-«=.r>lucked ;  /i//6=to pluck.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mniotil- 
tidie  (q.  v.).  But  one  species  is  known,  Mniotilttt 
varia.  tho  Mntacilla  varia  of  Linnvus.  General 
color  black,  broadly  edged  with  white.  It  is  popu- 
larly known  in  America  as  tho  Black-and-white 
Creeper.  It  builds  on  the  ground,  and  its  nest  is  a 
favorite  receptacle  for  the  parasitic  eggs  of  tho 
Cow-bird,  Mulot hrus  pecoris.  [MoLOTHRUS.] 

mnl-ft^tll  -tl-dSB  (m  mute),  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
mniiitilt(ti) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wfte.] 

Ornith. :  Wood-warblers, a jmsserine family, allied 
to  tho  i'oerebida?,  orSugar-birds,  tlie  Greeulets,  and 
probably  to  the  WarblersandTitsof  Europe.  They 
range  over  all  North  America,  from  Panama  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  but  do  not  extend  far  beyond  tho 
tropics  in  South  America. 

mnl  um  (initial  mmute),«.  [Latinized  fromGr. 
mm'.m  — moss,  sea-weed.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mniacen?, 
and  tho  family  Mnioidev.  It  resembles  Hryum, 
but  differs  in  habit.  Mnium  hornum  (Bryum 
hornum)  and  M.  undulatum  are  common. 

*m6,  a.  &  adi'.    [A.  S.  nut.]    More. 

m6  -a.  «.  [Maori.]  The  name  given  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  to  auy  member  of  the  extinct  genus 
Diuornis  (q.  T.). 

moan,  *mene,  *mone,  f.  /.  &  t.  [A.  S.  //,./;,-/„, 
from  nufn=wicked,  wickedness.] 

A.  Inirantitirv: 

1.  To  utter  a  low,  dull,  and   prolonged  sound, 
under  tho  influence  of  pain,  grief,  or  sorrow;  to 
make  lamentation ;  to  grieve,  to  groan. 

"And  through  the  ancient  oaks  o'erhead 
Mysterious  voices  m-xinril  and  fled." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside.  Inn,     (Prel.) 

2.  To  produce  or  give  out  a  low  dull  sound  like  a 
moan. 

"  [She]  listens  to  a  heavy  sonnd, 
That  moans  the  momy  turrets  round." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Lot!  Minstrel,  L  12. 

3.  To  murmur. 

B.  Trnntitin: 

fl.  To  lament,  to  deplore ;  to  moan  or  groan  over. 
"Moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  night." 

.vn«»v«;i...  Sonnet  90. 

''2.  To  cause  to  lament  or  grieve ;  to  afflict,  todis- 

trr-.-. 


moan,  *mone,  *.    [Mo\N,r.] 
1.  A  low,  dull  and  prolonged  sonnd,  as  from  one 
in  pain  or  grief;  a  low  or  suppressed  groan  ;  lamen- 
tation. 
*2.  Grief,  sorrow. 

"Thine  being  bnt  a  moiety  of  my  moan." 

Shakes?.:  Htchartl  III.,  il.  2. 

S.  A  low,  dull  sonnd  like  that  made  by  a  person 
moaning ;  as,  tho  moan  of  the  wind. 

moan  ful,  *mone  fule,  a.  [Eng.  moan;  -/ul(l).] 
Full  of  moaning  or  grief ;  sorrowing,  grieving. 

mfian  -fftl-ly1,  adv.  [Rug.  moanful;  -ly.]  In  a 
moan  fnl.  sad  manner;  with  moans  or  lamentations. 

M6  ar   I  a,  «.    [From  Maori  moa  (q.  v.).J 

Otol.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  southern 
continent  assumed  by  Dr.  Mantel!  to  have  ' 
submerged,  leaving  as  tho  culminating  point*  Philip, 
and  Norfolk  Islands,  Chatham  and  Auckland  Is- 
lands, and  New  Zealand.  Over  this  continent  Dr. 
Mantell  believes  that  the  Moa  roamed,  (itantill: 
Petrifaction*  and  thfir  Teachings,  p.  132.) 

m6at,  'moate,  'mote,  rubit.  [().  Fr.  mote  (Fr. 
nvitte) ;  Low  Lat.  tuofa=a  mound  consisting  of  tho 
earth  dug  from  a  trench  for  water.  "  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  dike  and  ditch,  the  word  moat  originally 
meant  either  tho  trench  dugout  or  the  embankment 
thrown  up."  (Skeat.)] 

fort. :  \  deep  ditch  or  trench  rounS  a  fort,  <tc., 
generally  filled  with  water. 

moat,  v.  t.  [Fr.  matter.]  To  surround  or  protect 
with  a  moat.  [MoAT,  «.) 

"A  great  castle  near  Valladolid, 
Moated  and  high,  and  by  fair  woodlands  hid." 

Lsniofelloui:  Theologian's  Tale. 

-moate,  .-.  '.  [MfTE,  v.]  To  void  excrement,  as 
birds ;  to  mute. 

moat  ed,  a.  [Eng.  moat;  -ed.~\  Furnished  or 
surrounded  with  a  moat. 

"There,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected 
Mariana." — Shajcesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

M6  at  ta-l"e,  ».    [MCT. \ZILITE.] 

mob  (1),  "mobb,  s.  [A  contr.  for  mobile  in  the 
Lat,  phrase  mobile  vulgus  =  the  fickle  common 
people.  [MOBILE.]  Introduced  into  the  English 
language  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Speaking  of  the  Green  Ribbon  ('tub. 
North,  in  1740,  says:  "It  was  their  beast  of  burden, 
and  called  first  mobile  ruli/tut,  but  fell  naturally 
into  the  contraction  of  one  syllable,  and  ever  sinco 
is  become  proper  English."  (Efamen,  p.  574.)]  A 
disorderly  crowd ;  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of 
rough,  riotous  persons ;  a  rabble. 

"Nanewere  keener  against  it  than  the  Glasgow  folk, 
wi'  their  rabblings  and  their  rixingM,  and  their  tmnhs,  aft 
they  ca*  them  now-a-days." — Scott:  Rob  Ko\i,  oh.  xxxli. 

'mob-driver,  «.    A  demagogue,  an  agitator. 
"  Colonel  Mildmay,  an  old  Bumper,  and  late  nuib-drivrr 
in  Essax."—  Xorth:  Examen,  p.  126. 

mob-law,  s.  The  rule  of  the  mob;  rough  and 
ready  administration  of  justice  by  the  mob;  lynch- 
law. 

•mob-master,  *.    A  demagogue. 

•mob-reader,  .-.  An  ignorant  or  illiterate  reader. 

•mob-story,  ».  A  vulgar  story  or  tale  current 
among  the  common  people. 

mob  (-').. s.  [Hut.  mop-mu/*  =  a  woman's  night- 
cap; //«'/'  a  woman's  coif. J  A  mob-cap  (q.  v.). 

"  She    could     harangue    with 

wond'rous  grace, 
On   gowns,    and     mobs,    and 
caps,  and  lace." 

Lloyd:  Spirit  of  Contra- 
diction. 

mob-cap, «.    A  cap  or  head- 
dress for  women. 
"The  moon  is   charming;  so 

perhaps 

Are  pretty  maidens  in  mob- 
cap*." 

Praed:  County  Ball. 

m5b  (!),».  t.  [MOB  (!),«.] 
To  attack  in  a  mob ;  to  crowd 
roughly  round  and  annoy. 

*mob(2),».f.  [MoB(2),«.1 
To  wrap  up  or  cover  in  a  cowl 


Mob-cap. 


or  veil  ;  to  muffle  up. 

"  Having  most  of  them  chins  as  smooth  as  women's,  and 
their  faces  niooM  In  hoods  and  long  coats  like  pttttoMfea," 
—  .tore:  On  the  Seven  Churohes.  (Pref.  ) 

*m5b'-M-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mob;  -/».]  To  mob;  to 
crowd  round. 

"Xobbify  out  at  elections  conformable  loyal  (.-"ntlemen, 
whom  we  will  cry  down  for  High  Men."—  North:  Kjamen, 
p.  348. 

'-  b    -ih. 

a  mob;  rough, 


mob'-blsh,  o.    [Eng.  mob;  -ish.l    Like  or  con- 
sisting of  a  mob;  characteristic  of 
tumultuous,  vulgar,  mean,  low. 


boll,    bo~y;     poilt,    Jowl;    cat,     9ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Won,      -s,ion  =  zhfin.     -Uous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shns.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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mobby 

mdb   by'.mab   by1.  «.    [Prob.  of  native  origin.] 

1.  A  sort  of  driuk  prepared  in  this  country  from 
potatoes. 

2.  The  juice  of  apples  and  peaches,  distilled  to 
mako  apple  or  peach  braudy. 

m6'  b8d, ».  [Zend  A  Pers.  moubtd.]  A  priest  of 
tin-  /oroastriai?  faith. 

m6  bee  ,  «.  [Munnv.l  A  fermented  liquor  made 
by  the  nugroea  of  the  West  Indies  from  sugar,  gin- 
ger, and  suakeroot. 

md'  bile,  *m6  bll,  a.  A  «.  [French,  from  Lat. 
mobitif  (for  nt»n6ifu)=easy  to  be  moyed;  movru= 
to  move ;  1 1 al.  mobile ;  Sp.  moble,  nimbi*-.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved;  movable;  not  fixed. 

2.  Easily  moved,  changed,  or  altered ;  as,  mobile 
features. 

3.  Fickle,  changeable. 

"  The  ruder  hydda  malice  and  ranconre  of  purposinge 
enuie  fornecast  and  ymugined.  in  dintructioa  of  m-Jnl 
people,  shewed  openly."— Cnaucer:  Trstamrnt  of  Lone, 

•B.  At  svbst. :  Tho  mob,  the  common  people,  the 
populace.  I  MOB  (1),  >.] 

" Muf.  (making  up  to  the  mobile.)  Good  people,  here 
700  are  met  together." — Dryden :  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

If  (1)  Mobile  equilibrium :  [EQUILIBRIUM.] 

(2)  Primum  mobile:  [PBIMUH.J 

mfi-bll'-I-ty1.  s.  [Fr.  mobiliU,  from  Lat.  mobil- 
itatem,  accus.  of  mobilitat,  from  jnooili»=mobile 
(q.  vO;  Ital.  mobilitft;  8p.  mabilidad.} 

1.  Capability  of  being  moved:  susceptibility  of 
motion.    (In  Hot.  sometimes  used  for  too  suscepti- 
bility of  motion  possessed  by  sensitive  plants.) 

"That  extreme  mobility  which  belongs  only  to  the  fluid 
state."— Hertckel:  Aitronomy,  $  886. 

2.  Aptitude  for   motion ;   readiness   to  move  or 
change ;  as,  mobility  of  features. 

*H.  Activity,  fleetness. 

•4.  Fickleness,  changeability,  inconstancy. 

Ti.  The  mob,  tho  populace.  (A  use  suggested  by 
nobility.) 

"She  tingled  yon  ont  with  her  eye,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  mob/Illy."— Drydtn:  Don  Sebattlan,  iv.  1. 

m8b-I  11-xi  -tipn,  «.  [French  mobilisation,  from 
iHohiliKt-r  \u  mobilize  (q.  v.).] 

Mil. :  The  act  of  mobilizing ;  tho  state  of  being 
mobi  lized ;  tho  call  ing  of  troops  into  active  service ; 
tho  placing  of  an  army  on  a  war-footing  or  readi- 
ness for  active  service.  It  includes  the  calling  out 
of  the  reserve  and  men  OB  furlough,  the  t>rgan- 
izing  of  the  artillery,  medical,  commissariat,  and 
transport  services,  the  accumulation  of  provisions, 
munitions,  AT. 

m8b'-l-llze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mobilise  r,  from  mobile  = 
movable.  I 

1.  (trd.  Lang. :  To  put  in  a  state  of  readiness  for 
service. 

"To  equalize,  mobilize,  and  drill  into  aeortof  uniform- 
ity the  whole  clam  of  agricultural  laborers." — London 
Time*. 

2.  Mil.:  To  put  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  active 
service,  as  troops ;  to  call  out  for  active  service. 

•m6  -ble,  v .  t.  [A  freq.  from  mo6  (2),  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  wrap  or  muffle  up,  as  In  a  hood ;  to  mob. 

m6'-ble;,«.pl.    [Soedef.] 

Law:  A  corruption  of  movables  (q.  v.). 

m6b  8c  rv9?.  «•  [Eng.nio6  (1),  s. ;  o  connective, 
and  Or.  fcro<os=8trength,  might.]  Tho  rule  or 
authority  of  the  mob;  the  tyranny  of  tho  mob; 
mob-law. 

"The  cries  did  not  cause  him  to  desist  or  deviate  from 
his  line  of  argument.  '  Mobocracy  had  taken  possession 
of  the  House,  anarchy  was  being  given  an  object  lesson, 
and  (he  followers  of  Johann  Mont  were  being  invited  to 
give  practical  illustrations  of  theirdiabolicu!  theories.'  " 
-C*<caao  Inlrr  (*•..,„,  Feb.  24,  1894. 

*m8b-ft-crit -Ic,  n.  [MOBOCRACY.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  mobocracy. 

•m6bs.  man,  «.  [Eng.  moft  (1),  s.,  and  man.]  A 
member  of  the  swell  mob;  a  pickpocket,  a  thief,  a 
swindler. 

m6c  ca  sin.  m6c  ca- 
s8n,  m6c  as  sin,  m&c - 
cas  sin,  sulnt.  [A  North 
Am. Tii-aii  Indian  word; 
Ali;<ini|iiiii  makissin.] 

1.  Ord.  l.'i/i'/.  A  deer- 
skin -anclal.  lln>  sole  and 
upper  of  which  arc  formed 

OI   (HIP  piece  of    I'-athlT.     It 

ifl  the  ordinary  foot-cover- 


Moccasin. 


ini:  worn  liy  iln-  North  American  Indiana. 

Z.   Xftftl.:   [Mix  r.\*IN-HJ*AKE.] 

moccasin-snake, «. 

Zoology : 

1.  Cenchrin  *pi*rir>oru»,  of  the  family  Crotalid», 
sometimes  called  the  Water-viper,  from  its  fre- 
quenting marshy  places.  It  is  a  fish-eating  snake, 
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as  tU  specific  name  denotes.  Habitat,  North 
Carolina,  the  country  to  tho  south,  and  across  to 
tho  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  The  name  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  ap- 
plied to  Trigonocephalva  contortrij-,  the  Copper- 
head Snake.  Both  these  reptiles  are  extremely 
poisonous,  but  neither  possesses  a  rattle. 

M6-Cha,«.    [Arab.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Arabia. 

2.  Entom.:     Ephyra     omicronarca,    a      whitish 
straw-colored  moth,  the  larva  of  which  is  found  in 
Juno  and  September  on  the  maple. 

Mocha-stone, «. 

Min. :  \  variety  of  chalcedony  inclosingdendritic 
forms  of  binoxiao  of  manganese  and  peroxide  of 
iron.  These  frequently  present  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  organic  forms,  especially  to  those  of 
confervoid  plants  but  their  mineral  origin  has  now 
been  placed  beyond  doubt.  [ AGATE.] 

moch   a  do,  s.    [MOCKADO.] 

moche,  s.    [Fr.]    A  bale  of  raw  silk,  as  imported. 

•moch-el,  'moche,   *moch-il,  adj.  *  adverb. 

[MlCKLK.J 

A.  .IK  adj.:  Great  in  quantity,  number,  or  degree ; 
much. 

B.  .tuiiili-.:  Much,  greatly. 

"And  over  al  this  yit  seide  he  mncMl  more." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,862. 

m8  -Chris,  t.  [Arab.  J/ocAa-r<M=the  sap  of 
Mocha.  1  Three  dye-stuffs :  (1)  a  mahogany-colored 
gum  of  rounded,  convoluted,  hollow  pieces,  ob- 
tained from  Bombax  malabaricum;  (2)  a  heavy, 
light  mahogany-colored  gum  in  large,  solid  bars, 
pale-colored  interiorly,  obtained  from  Moringa 
pterygotperma;  (3)  curiously  convoluted,  yellow- 
ish, opaque  pieces  of  resinous  substance,  obtained 
from  Areca  catechu. 

mSck,  *mokke,  *mocke,  v.  f.  A  i.  [Old  French 
mocquer  (Fr.  moquer),  from  the  same  root  asGer. 
murken—ta  mumble,  to  mutter;  Sw.  muckn ;  Ital. 
mocca=n  grimace;  moccare=to  mock;  Gael,  may 
=to  scoff,  to  deride;  Wei.  moreio=to  mimic;  late 
Or.  ni«A-o«=mockery ;  Lat.  moccu*=a  buffoon.] 

A.  Traniitivt: 

1.  To  deride,  to  laugh  at ;  to  treat  with  scorn,  rid- 
icule, or  contempt. 

"Elijah  mocked  them  and  said,  Cry  aloud."—!  Kings 
zvili.  27. 

2.  To  set  at  nought ;  to  defy,  to  ignore. 

"  Fill  our  bowls  once  more, 
Let's  mixk  the  midnight  bell." 

Shakesp. ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Hi.  13. 

3.  To  imitate  or  mimic,  especially  in  contempt, 
ridicule,  or  derision ;  to  deride  by  mimicry,  to  ridi- 
cule. 

"  Pray,  do  not  mock  me: 
I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  Iv.  7. 

4.  To  illuilr,  to  deceive,  to  disappoint ;  to  fool,  to 
beguile. 

"  False  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their  banished  sover- 
eign year  after  year  with  profession*  of  attachment." — 
Nncauliiu:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

•5.  To  Imitate,  to  mimic,  to  resemble. 

"  To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mocked  death." 

Skakesp.i  Winter's  Tale,  V.  8. 

*6.  To  pretead,  to  feign. 

"He  mock*  the  pauses  that  he  makes." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  V.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  ridicule  or  derision ; 
to  make  sport,  to  jeer,  to  ridicule,  to  speak  jest- 
ingly.   (Generally  followed  by  af.) 

"The  adversaries  saw  her,  and  did  mock  at  her  sab- 
baths."—  l.'ini.-iitnt i>n>*  i.  1. 

mSck,  s.  &a.   [MOCK,  «.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  mocking ;  ridicule,  derision,  sneer, 
gibe,  jeer. 

"The  loud  world's  random  mock." 

Tennyson:  Will,  4. 

2.  Imitation,  mimicry,  mockery. 

B.  An  adj.:  False,  counterfeit,  assnmed,  sham; 
not  genuine  or  real. 

"  This  mock  royalty  was  of  short  duration."—  Xacaulay: 
Hist.  £n{/.,cu.  i. 

mock-apple,  8. 

Rot. :  A  Canadian  name  for  Echinocystia  loftata. 

mock-disease,  «.  A  quasi-disoaae,  caused  or  ex- 
aggerated by  morbid  fancy,  as  hysteria,  &c. 

•mock-God,  *.    A  derider  of  God. 

"You  monsters,  scornan,  and  mttck^ods." — Ward:  Ser. 
mans,  p.  100. 

mock-heroic,  mlj.  Burlesquing  the  heroii-  in 
character,  action,  Ac. 


mocking- stock 

mock-lead,  mock-ore, «.   [BLENDE.] 

mock-orange,  a. 

/;•//..•  Philadelphia  roronariiu.  It  is  BO  called 
because  its  large,  creamy-white  flowers  have  a  pow- 
erful odor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  orange- 
blossoms.  The  flavor  of  the  leaves  is  like  that  of 
cucumbers.  It  is  cultivated  in  shrubberies  and 
cottage  gardens. 

mock-plane, «. 

Hut.:  Acer pneudo-platanut. 

mock-privet, «. 

Dot.:  Phillyrea  virgata,  more  commonly  called 
by  the  book-name  of  Privet-leaved  Phillyroa. 

mock-sun,  ».    A  parhelion  (q.  T.). 

mock-turtle,  «.  A  soup  prepared  from  calf's 
head,  in  imitation  of  turtle-soup. 

mock- velvet,  ».  A  fabric  made  in  imitation  of 
velvet. 

mock'  a  ble.  adj.  [Eng.  mock;  •able.']  Exposed 
to  derision ;  ridiculous. 

"The  behavior  of  the  country  Is  most  mockable  at 
court."—  Shaketp.:  Al  You  Like  It,  111.  2. 

m5ck  -a  do,  ».    [MocK,  ».] 

1.  A  fabric  made  in  imitation  of  velvet;  mock- 
velvet.    It  was  made  specially  in  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
time. 

2.  Mockery. 

*m6ck  age  (ageaslg),  «.  [Eng.  mocfc;  -ogt.} 
Mockery. 

•mock  -bird,  «.  [English  mock,  and  bird.]  Tho 
Mocking-bird  (q.  T,). 

mock    Sr,  x.    [Eng.  niocfc; -er.] 

1.  One  who  mocks ;  a  scoffer,  a  ridiculer,  a  jeerer. 
"There  should  be  mockerf  in  the  last  time,  who  should 

walk  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts." — Jude  lo. 

2.  One  who  mocks,  illudes,  or  disappoints. 

"  If  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my 
labor."—  Shaketp.:  A*  1'ou  Like  It,  U.  6. 

mocker-nut, «. 

Sot.:  Juglanf  tomenlona,  called  also  White- 
hearted  Hickory,  or  Common  Hickory  (q.  v.). 

mftck  -8r~jf,  «.  4  a.  [Fr.  moquerie,  from  moquer 
=  to  mock.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  mocking  or  ridiculing. 

"Mockery  and  ridicule,  when  exerci-ed  upon  the  Script- 
ures, .  fall  within  the  mischief  of  the  law  which 
forbids  the  profanation  of  God's  name." — 1'atey:  Uoral 
PHilofophy,  I'k.  v.,  ch.  iz. 

2.  Ridicule,  gibing,  jeering. 

3.  Tho  subject  of  ridicule,  laughter,  or  derision 
a  butt. 

"  Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery." — 2  Mitccabfm 
viii.  17. 

4.  Mimicry;    counterfeit    appearance;    delusive 
imitation. 

"Unreal  mockery,  hence!" 

Skakrr,,,:  Macbeth,  ill.  4. 

5.  A  vain  effort ;  a  fruitless  effort  or  attempt. 

B.  As  adj. :  Mock,  counterfeit. 

"As  if  we  were  a  mockery  king  in  state." 

ford:  Perkin   ll'aroeck,  i.  1. 

m6ck   es  on,  ».    [MOCCASIN.] 
mock    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &, «.    |  MOCK,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  ridiculing,  deriding,  »r  jeering; 
mockery. 

2.  An  imitation,  a  counterfeit. 

"It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life." 

Xliiikrsp. :  Timou  of  Atheni,  i.  1. 

mocking-bird,  >. 

i  >,-, ,  i  Hi. :  The  popular  name  of  Mtinn.i  polyglottu*. 
Ashy  brown  above,  white  beneHth;  wings  black, 
varied  with  white,  tail  black.  Its  range  in  thin 
country,  of  which  it  is  native,  is  from  40°  north  to 
Mexico.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  Cuba. 

"The  vocal  powers  of  the  mocking-bird  exceed  both  in 
their  imitative  notes  and  in  their  natural  song,  those  of 
any  other  species.  The  wild  scream  of  the  eagle  unit  i  li- 
soft  notes  of  the  blue-bird  are  repeated  with  exactneiw. 
and  with  apparently  equal  facility,  while  in  both  force 
and  sweetness  the  mockingbird  will  often  improve  upon 
the  original.  The  natural  notes  are  bold,  rich,  and  full. 
and  are  varied  almost  without  limitation." — /laird, 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway:  Xorth  American  Birds. 

•mocking- stock,  «.  A  butt  for  merriment;  « 
laughing-stock. 

"Philip  .  .  .  was  taken  by  the  consul;  made  a 
mocktng^ttack;  and  sent  away  prisoner  to  Rome." — 

Knleigh:    Hint.    World,  b«_  V.,  ch.  V.,  g  7. 


lite,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mnt«,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrian.      o,     as  =  8;     ey  =  a.      «u  =  lew. 


mockingly 

mock  -Ing-l?,  ndr.  fEng.  mocking;  -ly.]  In  a 
mocking,  jeering  manner;  with  mockery ;  joeringly, 
derisively. 

"'Let's  tin-tit  i-/  quoth  Eccho,  mockingly." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xlv. 
*m5ck   Ish,  <i.    [Eng.  mock ;  ->«A.]    Mock,  sham, 
counterfeit. 

m6  -06,  ».  [A  South  American  name  (7) ;  French 
moco:  cf.  Sp.  moco=moldiuess.] 

ZoOl.:  Cavia  (Kerodon)  rupestris,  or  Kerodon 
moco,  the  Rock  Cavy,  a  South  American  rodent, 
akin  to  the  guinea  pig,  but  larger.  It  lives  in  rocky 
places  in  Brazil. 

m6d'-al,  a.  [Eng.  mod(e);  -al;  Fr.  module.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  mode  or  mood ;  relating  to  tho 
form  or  mode,  not  the  essence. 

modal-proposition, «. 

Logic:  A  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies 
with  a  qualification  or  limitation. 

mod   al  1st,  «.    [Eng.  modal ;  -ist.] 

Eccles. :  One  who  regards  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  as  different  modes  of  being,  not  as  dis- 
tinct Persons. 

m6  dil  -I-ty,  ».    [Eng.  modal;  -ity.} 

*l.  Ord.  Lang.:   The   quality  or  state  of  being 

modal ;  accidental  difference. 

"By  their  modalities,  snppositalities  .    .    .  and  twenty 

other  such  chimeras." — South:  Sermont,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

2.  Philos.:  One  of  tho  four  divisions  of  the  Kantian 
Categories.  It  embraces  Possibility,  Existence,  and 
Necessity,  with  their  opposites  Impossibility,  Non- 
existence,  and  Contingency.  [KANTIAN  PHILOSO- 
PHY.] 

mode  (1),  "mood,  "moode,  «.  [Fr.  mode,  from 
Lat.  modu«=a  measure,  manner,  way;  cogn.  with 
Or.  medos=a  plan ;  medomat=to  plan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  manner,  method,  way,  or  style  of  doing  any- 
thing; as,  the  mode  of  dressing  or  speaking. 

2.  Gradation,  degree,  measure,  variety. 

"In  ample  mod?, 
A  robe  of  military  purple  flow'd 
O'er  all  his  frame.'' 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xil.  262. 

3.  Fashion,  custom;  prevailing  style. 

4.  A  kind  of  silk. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Gram.:  The  same  as  MOOD  (1),  II.  1  (q.  v.). 

2.  Logic:  The  same  as  MOOD  (1),  II.  2  (q.  v.). 

3.  Phil.:  The  first  of  the  three  heads  (with  two 
divisions.  Simple  and  Mixed)  to  which  Locke  re- 
duced his  Complex  Ideas. 

"Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which,  however  com- 

Cnded,  contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsist- 
_  by  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependencies 
on,  or  affections  of  substances ;  such  are  the  ideas  signi- 
fied by  the  words  Triangle,  Gratitude,  Murther,  Ac.  .  .  . 
Of  these  Modes  there  are  two  sorts.  First,  there  are  some 
which  are  only  variations,  or  different  combinations  of 
the  same  simple  Idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other, 
as  a  Dozen,  a  Score,  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of 
so  many  distinct  unite  added  together;  and  these  I  call 
simple  Mi"l>-<,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of 
one  simple  idea.  There  are  others  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  several  kinds,  put  together,  to  make  one  complex 
one ;  '•.  g.  Beauty,  consisting  of  certain  composition  of 
color  and  ngure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder;  and 
these  I  call  mixed  Modes."— Human  Vndfrstanding,  bk. 
li.,  ch.  xii.,  g§  4,  6. 

4.  Music:  A  name  given   to   the   ancient  Greek 
scales,  and  elso  to  the  old  Church-scales  founded 
on  them,  as  Dorian  mode,  Phrygian  mode,  Ac.    ID 
modern  music  a  speciesof  scale,  of  which  two  kinds 
are  now  recognized,  viz.,  the  major-mode  and  the 
minor  mode.    A  major-mode  is  that  division  of  the 
octave  by  which  the  intervals  between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  between  tho  seventh  and  eighth  are 
half-tonp.s,  all  the  other  intervals  beingwholo  tones. 
The  minor-mode  is  that  division  by  which  the  inter- 
vals between  the  second  and  third  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  are  half-tones.    [MAJOR,  MINOR.] 

•  5.  M etap hijttia :  Form  as  opposed  to  matter. 

mode-book,  *.    A  fashion-book. 

"Her  head-dress  cannot  be  described;  it  was  like  noth- 
ing in  the  modejxmk  or  out  of  it."— Mrs.  Wood:  East 
Lutnif,  ch.  vii. 

*m&de  (2) , «.    [Mooo  (2) ,  A.] 

«m5de,  v.  i.  [MODE  (1),  s.]  To  follow  the  mode 
or  fashion  ;  to  be  fashionable. 

"He  could  not  motle  it  with  the  Italians." — Fuller: 
Worthies,  ii.  888. 

m6-dec'-ca,  s.  [Latinized  from  the  East  Indian 
name.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Papayaceee,  according  to  Lind- 
ley ;  by  others  considered  a  genus  of  Passifloracea?. 
Modeccn  palmnta,  a  plant  like  bryony,  grows  in 
tropical  Asia.  The  root,  rubbed  down  with  oils,  is 
a  corroborant,  and,  mixed  with  the  milk  of  the 
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cocoa-nut ,  is  used  in  pains  of  the  chest.  The  leaves 
of  id.  integrifolia  boiled  with  butter  are  used  for 
piles ;  the  juice  is  thought  to  assist  labor.  (£nd- 
licher.) 

mS-dSc  -58  89,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  modecca;  Lat. 
fom.  pi.  adj.  Mill'.  -'  if .  ] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Passifloracew.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

mod   el,  *mod-ell,  subst.    [O.  Fr.  modelle  (Fr. 

•ixlt-li'i.  fr»m  Itiil.  modello,  from  Lat.  'modellus,  a 
iliinin.  of  iniitiiihtx-  H  standard,  itself  a  dimin.  of 
r:odu»=a  measure;  Sp.  modefo.j 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Originally,  as  the  etymology  suggests,  a  little 
exemplar ;  a  small  sample. 

"  That  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  aa  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones." 

Shalcesp.:  Richard  II.,  ill.  2. 

2.  An  imitation ;  a  copy  in  miniature  of  something 
already  made  or  existing. 

3.  A  form  or  pattern  in  miniature  of  something 
to  be  made  on  a  larger  scale ;  a  copy  of  a  particular 
form,  shape,  or  construction  intended  to  bo  imi- 
tated. 

4.  An  image,  a  copy,  a  counterfeit. 

"  My  father's  signet 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal." 

Shalcesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1 

5.  A  standard;  that  by  which  a  thing  is  meas- 
ured. 

6.  A  pattern ;  an  example  to  be  imitated. 

'  •  This  mother  is  your  model." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  815. 

7.  Anything  serving  or  deserving  to  serve  as  a 
pattern ;  an  example,  an  exemplar. 

"  Tyrconnel,  once  admired  by  maids  of  honor  as  the 
model  of  manly  rigor  and  beauty." — Macaulag:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

8.  A  system,  a  plan. 

"He  preferred  the  episcopal  to  the  synodical  model." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  Art:  Every  object  which  the  artist  proposes 
to  imitate.  The  term  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense 
by  the  sculptor  or  painter  to  express  the  living 
model,  male  or  female,  from  which  he  studies  ana 
executes  a  figure.  The  sculptor  also  applies  the 
term  to  the  original  of  a  work  modeled  in  clay, 
which  be  intends  afterward  to  execute  in  marble, 
and  also  the  plaster  model  from  this  first  figure. 
The  clay  model  is  the  work  directly  from  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor,  and,  properly  speaking,  is  the  origi- 
nal work,  of  which  the  marble  work  is  the  copy. 

model-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Nauclea  cordifolia. 

mod   el,  t>.  t.  4  ».    [MODEL,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  plan,  form,  construct  or  carry  out 
after  some  model  or  pattern ;  to  form  or  construct 
to  serve  as  a  model  or  pattern ;  to  mold,  to  shape. 

"  Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 
Was  modeled  o'er  and  o'er  again." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  model  or  models ;  to  con- 
struct representations  of  things  in  clay,  or  to  take 
casts  therefrom  as  molds  for  reproductions. 

m5d-el-8r,  s.  [English  model;  -er.']  One  who 
models ;  especially  one  who  molds  in  clay,  plaster, 
or  wax. 

"A  great  proposal-maker  and  modeler  of  state." — Wood: 
Athena  Oxon;  Lilbourne. 

mod   el  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [MODEL,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ot  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  making  models ; 
the  act  of  forming  or  carrying  out  after  a  model ; 
the  art  of  constructing  representations  of  things  in 
clay,  or  of  taking  casts  therefrom,  as  molds  for  re- 
productions. 

modeling-board,  ».  A  board  used  in  loam-mold- 
ing to  give  shape  to  the  mold. 

modeling-loft,   ».     The  same  as    MOLD-LOFT 

(q.  v.). 

modeling- plane,  s.  A  short  plane  used  in  plan- 
ing rounding  surfaces.  It  has  a  length  of  from  1 
inch  to  5  inches,  a  width  of  from  J  inch  to  2  inches. 
The  irons  are  fron  ^  inch  to  1!  inches  wide. 

*m5d'-«l-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  model;  •ize.]  To  form 
or  model  after  a  pattern ;  to  give  shape  to ;  to  mold. 

"Which  some  silly  saints  and  devout  Danglers  will  un- 
dertake to  manage  and  monetize." — Oauden:  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  426. 

M6'-den-ege,  a.  &  s.   [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Modena,  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Modena; 
as  a  plural,  tho  inhabitants  of  Modena. 


moderate 

*mod-er,  a.  [Lat.  moderor=to  moderate  (q.  v.).J 
To  moderate,  to  calm,  to  quiet. 

"These  tydynges  somewhat  modered  dyuers  mennM 
harto."  —  Bertiers:  Frolssart;  Vroni/cle,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
clxxxvii. 

«m8d'-e"r-a-ble,  adj.  [Latin  moderabilu.  from 
modero=  to  moderate  (q.  v.).]  Temperate,  moder- 
ate. 

*m5d  -8r  a.n?e,  s.  [Lat.  moderantta,  from  mod- 
erans,  pr.  par.  of  moderor  =  to  moderate  (q.  v.).] 
Moderation. 

mod  er  ant  Is.m,  ».  [Lat.  moderans,  pa.  par. 
of  moderor=to  moderate  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -iaui.] 
Moderation  in  opinion  or  measures,  especially 
political. 

m5d  er  ate,  *mod  er  at,  a.  A  «.  [Lat.  mod- 
eratus,  pa.  par.  of  moderor=to  fix  a  measure,  to 
regulate,  to  control ;  modu«=a  measure ;  Fr.  modert ; 
Ital.  moderate ;  Sp.  moderado. ] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  persons:  Not  going  to  extremes;  keeping 
within  bounds ;   temperate ;   not  extreme  in  prac- 
tice, sentiments,  or  opinion  ;  as,  a  moderate  eater, 
a  moderate  politician,  &c. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Not  carried  or  pushed  to  excess ;  not  extreme, 
violent,  or  rigorous. 

"He  was  himself  inclined  to  a  mild  and  moderate 
policy." — IHacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

(2)  Of  medium  or  mediocre  quantity ;  not  excess- 
ive, medium. 

"A  moderate  and  beseeming  share." 

Milton    Cumin,  769. 

(3)  Fair,  not  excessively  high. 

"  What  was  then  considered  as  the  moderate  interest  of 
eight  per  oeut." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(4)  Not  too  luxurious  or  expensive ;  as,  a  moder- 
ate  table. 

(5)  Not  too  severe,  tolerably  mild. 

41  The  milde  ay  re  with  season  moderate." 

Spenser:  F.  O.,  II.  xii.  Bt 

B.  As  substantive : 

Scotch  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  party  in  tho  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  dominant 
in  its  councils  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ana  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth. It  claimed  to  avoid  extremes  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  <fec.  The  germ  of  moderatism  began  to 
develop  soon  after  the  Revolution  Settlement  of 
1689;  it  was  strengthened  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1712,  reintroducing  patronage,  of  which 
the  moderate  party  ultimately  became  the  warm 
defenders,  and  which  they  carried  out  so  rigidly  as 
sometimes  to  welcome  the  aid  of  military  force  to 
settle  a  presentee  on  a  recalcitrant  congregation. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  literary  culture,  Princi- 
pal Robertson,  author  of  Charles  V.,  the  History  of 
America,  Ac.,  being  their  leader  from  abonH751  to 
1781.  In  i798theGeneral  Assembly,  under  moderate 

lidance.  declined  to  take  any  steps  in  favor  of 
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Foreign  Missions.  From  the  time  of  the  French 
Reign  of  Terror  in  1793,  tho  evangelical  party,  with 
which  the  moderates  had  long  been  in  conflict, 
gained  yearly  an  accession  of  strength,  till,  on  May 
27,  1834,  the  moderate  party  was  defeated  by  184 
to  138  votes,  on  a  motion  giving  a  certain  veto  on 
the  settlementof  an  unacceptable  minister  [VETO!, 
and  the  moderate  ascendency  was  temporarily 
overthrown.  During  the  ten  years'  conflict,  which 
ended  in  the  disruption  of  1843,  tho  moderate  party, 
in  large  measure,  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
law  courts,  and  when  the  evangelical  party  seceded 
from  the  Church,  they  regained  their  old  ascend- 
ency in  the  Scottish  establishment.  Since  then  their 
views  have  become  considerably  modified,  and  at 
their  earnest  request  patronage  (q.  v.)  has  been 
abolished. 

m5d  -e"r-ate,  v.t.&i.  [Fr.  modfrer;  Ital.  mod- 
erare  ;  Sp.  moderor.]  [MODERATE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  restrain  from  excess  of  any  kind ;  to  reduce 
from  a  state  of  violence,  excess,  or  intensity ;  to  re* 
press,  to  quiet,  to  temper,  to  still. 

"  To  moderate  stiff  minds  disposed  to  strive." 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  IV.  11.  8. 

2.  To  temper,  to  qualify,  to  abate,  to  mitigate. 

"  By  its  astringent  quality  it  moderates  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

3.  To  decide  as  a  moderator. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  less  violent,  intense,  fierce,  harsh, 
or  severe ;  to  abate ;  to  quiet  or  settle  down. 

"  When  his  profit  moderated 
The  fury  of  his  heart  abated." 

Butler •  Uudibras,  ill.  2. 

2.  To  preside  as  a  moderator. 
^[  To  moderate  in  a  call : 

Presbyterianism :  To  be  moderator,  that  is,  to  pre- 
side, at  a  meeting  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation, 
summoned  by  direction  of  the  Presbytery  to  call  a 
minister. 
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-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -lion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uou,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tions,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


moderately 

tt6d  -8r-»te  If,  ii'li:  [Eng.  moderate:  -Ij/.]  lu 
a  mode-rate  inauuer,  degree,  extent,  or  amount ;  not 
excessively. 

"Therefore,  love  motif  ratetu:  long  love  doth  HO." 

Snake*  f..-  Komeu  andJuliet,  II.  1. 

m6d   ST  ate  nSss,  «.    [Knulisli  moderate;  -nfst.] 
The  qunlity  or  state  of  being  moderate;  modera 
tion,  t« 
trenios. 


tion,  teinperateneas ;  a  middle  state  between  ex- 
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mdd  gr  a  tion,  x.  [French,  from  Lat.  modera- 
tiorum,  accus.  of  MOOerofto,  from  moderate*,  pa. 
par.  of  moaeror=tn  moderate  (q.  T.)  ;  Ital.  modera- 
tion?; Sp.  HHJtlerafion.  \ 

1.  The  act  of  moderating,  tempering,  restraining, 
Or  repressing. 

2.  The  iiuality  or  state  of    being  moderate;    a 
medium  state  between  extremes  ;  freedom  from  ex- 
Cess;  temperatcness,  temperance,  self-restraint. 

"  Let  your  m<Hlernti"n  be  known  unto  all  men." — Pnllip- 
flan*  iv.  A. 

•3.  Equanimity,  calmness  of  mind. 
"Equally  inured 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous  or  adverse." — Milton:  f.  /,.,  xi.  363. 
4.  Frugality,  economy. 

8.  The  act  of  presiding  over,  as  a  moderator. 
6.  (PI.)  At  Olfortl  I'niri'rsitu:    Tlie  first  public 
examination  for  degrees.    (Generally  contracted  to 
M','1,. 

i  Moderation  inn  coll:  The  act  of  moderating  in 
a  call.    [MODERATE,  r. '  | 
mdd   £r  at  l8,m,  «.    (Eng.  moderat(e);  -ism.] 

1.  <>rd.  Lang.:   Moderation  in  opinions  or  doc- 
trines. 

2.  Ecclet.:    The  principles  of  'the  party  in    the 
Church  of  Scotland  known  as  Moderates. 

mi-dS  ra  to,  <i<it>.    [Ital.] 

Music:  In  moderate  time;  neither  too  quickly 
nor  too  slowly. 

mdd  §r  a  t6r,  >.  [Lat.,  from  moderatu*,  pa. 
par.  of  wioderor=to  moderate  (q.  T.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  moderates,  calms,  re- 
strains, or  represses. 

••-'.  A  judge. 

"Let  Moses  be  the  moderator  and  judge  of  this  dis- 
pute."— SalelgH:  Hiit.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  g  2. 

3.  pno  wlio  presides  at  a  meeting  or  disputation ; 
specif.,  thu  presiding  olliccr  at  meetings  or  courts 
of  tho  Presbyterian  (  hurch. 

" The  President,  whom  all  addressed  by  his  venerable 
title  of  moaerator.-'-Brlt.  V«nr.  Rente*,  1857,  p.  443. 

'  This  sense  was  borrowed  from  the  French 
Huguenots. 

4.  A  moderator-lamp  (q.  T.). 
n.  Technically: 

•  1.  Optirx:  A  device,  known  as  Rainey's.  consist- 
ing of  an  opal  glass  or  ground  glass  to  moderate 
and  diffuse  the  light  passing  from  a  lamp  to  an 
object  on  the  stand  of  the  microscope. 

2.  Univenitirt: 

(1)  At  IJjrfiird:    An   examiner   for   moderations 
(q.  T.). 

(2)  At  Cambridge:  A  public  officer  appointed  to 
superintend    the    examinations    for    degrees    and 
honors ;  so  called  because  formerly  they  presided 
in  the  exercises  publicly  prescribed  in  the  schools 
between  undergraduate  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

(3)vXt  Dublin:  The  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  who  pass  out  first  and  second  in 
honors,  the  first  being  called  tho  Senior  and  the 
second  the  Junior  moderator. 

3.  I'retbyterianitm :  One  who  moderates  in  a  call. 
[MODERATE,  v.  1] 

moderator-lamp,  *.  A  lamp  for  burning  oil, 
paratHne,  Ac.,  in  which  the  oil  i-  forced  through  a 
tube  up  to  the  wick  by  n  piston  pressing  on  its  sur- 
face, to  wliic  ha  downward  impulse  is  communicated 
by  a  spiral  spring  situated  between  it  and  I  lie  top 
of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  lamp.  The  flow  of  tin 
oil  is  moderated,  or  made  uniform,  by  an  arrange- 
ment inside  tlie  tube. 

m5d  ?r  a  tor  ship,  «.  [Eng.  moderator;  -«Aip.] 
•The office,  position,  or  rank  of  a  moderator. 

•m&d-Sr  a  trSas,  *m6d  -«r  a  trlx, ..  [Engli-h 
moderator;  -eta;  Lat.  mixleratrU.]  \  woman  who 
moderates  or  governs. 

"The  debate  was  closed,  and  referred  to  Mm.  Shirley  as 
moderatrlx."— Rlcnant*',>,  .s,  r  <  .  Orandifon,  vi.  987. 

m6d  8m,  a.  &».  [Fr.  modern*,  from  Lat.  mod- 
erniw=of  tho  present  mode  ur  fiishion.  modern; 
from  HI<H(IM=H  measure;  cf.  modu=just  now;  Ital. 
A  Sp.  mo(/erno.  ] 

A.  An  adject irr: 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  present  time  or 
time  not  lon<f  passed  ;  late,  recent,  not  ancient ;  uot 
remote  in  point  of  time. 

"For  faults  which  minlern  times  not  strange  have 
thought."  Stirling:  Dumeidau:  Sij-n. 
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*2.  Common,  commonplace,  trite. 

"The  justice, 

w  it  li  eyei  itovere  and  beard  of  formal  rat. 
Full  of  wUe  saws  and  modern  instance*." 

Snalceip.:  At  You  Me  II,  ii.  7. 
•3.  Trivial, slight. 

"  Alas  !  that  were  no  modern  consequence." 

Hen  Jontum:  Poetaster,  v.  8. 

B.  As  tubttantive:  A  person  of  modern  times,  as 
opposed  to  ancient. 

"Shall  he  among  the  ancienU  rise  to  fame, 
Or  sink  with  modern*  to  contempt  and  shame  v " 

Franctti  Zforoce,  bk.  ii.,  ep.  L 
mod   ?rn  I|m,  *.    [Eng.  modern;  -urn.] 
1.  Deviation  from  the  ancient  and  classical  man- 
ner or  practice ;  anything  recently  made  or  intro- 
duced ;  espec.,  a  modern  phrase,  idiom,  or  mode  of 
expression. 

"Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  •MxterwlNU.1* — 
Mn/f .-  The  Untile  of  the  Book*. 

*2.  Modern  character ;  modern  method  or  way  of 
thinking  or  regarding  matters. 

mSd-Srn-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  modern;  -i*t.)  A  sup- 
porter or  admirer  of  modern  ways  or  fashions. 

*' Which  even  his  brother  mixlertu'ats  themselves,  like 
ungrate*,  do  whisper  so  loud." — Stcijt:  Tale  of  a  Tub.  %  9. 

tmo-d8rn -I-tjf, »uf«f.  [Eng.  modern;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  modern ;  modern  charac- 
ter. (Walpole:  Lettert,  iv.297.) 

m8d  ern  I  za -tion,  ».  [English  moderniz(t); 
•ation.)  The  act  of  modernizing;  that  which  U 
modernized  ;  a  modernism. 

m6d  8m-Iie,  r.  t.  [English  modern;  -ize.]  To 
make  modem  ;  to  give  a  modern  cast,  character,  or 
appearance  to ;  to  conform  to  modern  style,  ideas, 
fashions,  or  ways;  to  adapt  to  modern  persons  or 
times. 

"A  jumble  .  .  .  with  Latin  words  modernized." — 
Ciiuibrlilye:  The  Keribltriiul,  bk.  ii. 

m5d  -Srn-Iz-Sr,  mbtt.  [Eng.  moderni*(e ) ,'  -*r.] 
One  who  modernizes. 

"  No  unsuccessful  motternlzer  of  the  Latin  satirists." — 
H'ateftehl:  Memoir*,  p.  75. 

•mSd'-Srn-ly1,  adv.  [English  modern;  -(».]  In 
modern  times. 

m5d -e'rn-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  modern;  -iieM.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  modern;  recentnoss, 
novelty. 

m&d  est,  a.  [Fr.  modeste,  from  Lat.  mndtstu*= 
keeping  within  bounds,  modest,  from  modtu  =  a 
measure;  Ital.  &  Sp.  moderfo.] 

1.  Not  presumptuous,  bold,  or  arrogant :  restrained 
by  a  sense  of  propriety;  not  forward  or  boastful; 
unobtrusive,  diffident,  bashful,  retiring. 

"Is  she  not  a  modegt  young  lady?" 

Shakrtp.,  Much  Ado  about  Kothlng,  i.  1. 

2.  Indicative  of  or  characterized  by  modesty  in 
the  author  or  act  or;  not  marked  by  presumption  or 
boldness ;  not  extreme ;  moderate. 

"Further  to  boost  were  neither  true  nor  modest." 

Shakeip. :  C'ymbelinc,  v.  6. 

3.  Free  from  indecency  or  lewdness ;  marked  by 
chastity ;  chaste,  decent. 

"Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  mtide»t  wife,  the 
virtuous  creature."— $AaJre*j>. .-  Jlerru  Viva  of  H'/ndsur, 
iv.  2. 

4.  Moderate  in  amount ;  not  excessive;  medium. 
*?  incidence  is  much  the  same  as  shyness,  and 

both  arise  from  timidity.  Modetty,  apart  from  its 
special  application  to  women,  may  arise  from  a 
pro|>er  respect  for  the  righto  of  others  or  from  a 
proud  reserve. 

•mod  -SsVleSS.  o.  [Eng.  modett;  -few.]  Want- 
ing in  modesty. 

"How  faithless  and  how  modettleM." 

SlIlUMfrr.  F(rs(  Dan,  firtt  »'«*,  410. 
mSd  -ist  If,  adv.    [Eng.  modest ;  -Ii/.] 

1.  In  a  modest  manner ;  not  boldly,  arrogantly,  or 
obtrusively  :  with  due  rpsj>ect. 

"Know  then,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyes." 

Coteper:  ConvertatfoH,  i.  488. 

2.  Quietly ;  without  show  or  ostentation. 

"These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force. 
Those  winding  mixlestly  a  silent  course." 

Courptr:  Retirement,  78. 

3.  Not  excessively  or  extravagantly  :  moderately. 

4.  Not  loosely  or  wantonly ;  chastely,    decently ; 
with  modest,  becoming  words. 

"  She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know." 

Shakegp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,607. 

m5d  -is-tf,  'mod  en-tie, «.  [Fr.  moilestit,  from 
Lat.  miidettia,  from  m odm(i«  =  modest ;  Ital.  4  Sp. 
inoeVuna.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  modest;  a  sense 
of  proprwtjr ;  freedom  from  arrogance,  boldness,  or 
presumption;  unobtrusiveness,  bashfulnoss,  diffi- 
dence ;  bashful  reserve. 

"True  modetti  proceeds  from  a  just  discernment  of 
propriety,  and  Is  frequently  connected  with  exalted  ideas 
of  genuine  merit." -Coy,,,, .  Ethical  TreatiK,  uis.  i.,  ch.  iv. 


modillion 

2.  Moderation  ;    freedom  from   excess,   extraya- 
nance,  or  exaggeration. 

3.  Chastity;  purity   of   manners;   decency;  free- 
dom from  lowduess  or  unchastity. 

"Her  sad  eyes,  still  fast'ned  on  the  ground. 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty.  ' 

Spenser:  Erilthalamlon. 

•modesty-bit,  ».  The  same  as  MODESTV-PIECE 
(q.  v.). 

•modesty-piece,  «.  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress- 
fa.  v.). 

"A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
stays  before,  being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is  called  the- 
modesty-piece."  —  Addison. 

*m5-dl$'-I-ty,  «•  [Fr.  modicite,  from  Lat.  modi- 
cu»=  moderate.]  Moderation,  moderateness,  small- 
ness,  meanness. 

mfid  I  cum,  «.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  »iodicu»= 
moderate,  from  modus=  measure.)  A  small  portion, 
or  quantity;  a  little;  a  acanty  allowance;  a  pit- 
tance. 

"  But  this  is  sure  —  the  hand  of  might    ... 
Qives  him  a  mud/cum  of  light." 

Coteper:  The  Glowworm. 

m5d-I-f  I-a-bll  -I-tf  ,  ».  [Eng.  modifiable  ;  -ity.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  modifiable  ;  suscepti- 
bility or  capability  of  modification. 

"  Plasticity  of  thought,  and  mudiftabilltv  of  opinion."" 
Orant  Allen.  Fortnightly  lleririr,  Jan.,  1882,  p.  86. 

m8d  -I-fl-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  modify;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  modified  or  diversified  by  various  forms 
and  differences  ;  susceptible  of  or  liable  to  modifi- 
cation. 

"It  appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  distinct, 
visible  image  ill  the  uniform,  invariable  essence  of  God, 
than  in  variously  rnodtflablt  matter."  —  Locke:  Exam,  of 
JHalebranche. 

*m5d-I-nc-*-bIl  -I-tf  ,a.  [English  modificable; 
•ity.}  ModiUabiiity  ;  capability  of  being  modified. 

*m5d  -I-f  Ic-tj,-ble,  «.  [MODIFICATE.]  Capable 
of  being  modifiod  ;  modifiable. 

*m8d  -If-I-cfcte,  r.  t.  [Lat.  modi/lcatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ntodi/fco=to  modify,  to  qualify,  from  modus— 
measure,  and/aci"o=to  mako.J  To  qualify. 

"The  nuHiiJlcatni  eternity  of  bis  mediatorehip."—  Pcar- 
aon:  On  the  Creed,  art.  6. 

m5d-l-fi-Cfc'-tion.  «.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  modifiea- 
tionem.  ace.  of  motlijicatio..  from  mo<lificatu8t  i>a. 
par.  of  modifico=to  modify,  to  qualify:  morfus= 
measure,  and  ^rtcto—to  make;  Sp.  modijteacion; 
Ital.  modificazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  modifying  or  of  giving  a  new  form, 
appearance,  or  character  to;  the  state   of   being 
modified;  change,  alteration, 

2.  A  change  j  an  alteration  made;  as,  to  introduce' 
modifications  into  anything. 

3.  A  particular  form  or  manner  of  being  ;  a  mode. 
"Neither  matter,  nor  any   modification  of  matter."— 

(7,i,  A-.',    /..•(/,  to  Mr.  DwtoiecU. 

II.  Scots  Law:  A  decree  of  the  teind  court  award- 
ing a  suitable  stipend  to  the  minister  of  a  parish. 


m8d  -I-fl-ciMve,  *.    [Eng.  motlifcat(e)  ;  -fw.J 

That  which  modifies,  or  tends  to  modify  or  qualify. 

"The  nforeaaid  modfflcativts  [almost  and  very  nigh]." 

—  Fatter:   Wvrtkit*i  Enyland,  vol.  i.,  ch,  xxi. 

m8d-I-fI-C&t-5r-yVi.  [Eng.  modiflrat(e)  ;  -ory.} 
Modifying  or  t«ndiug  to  modify  or  qualify. 
"  We  are  bound  to  account  for  the  modlflcrtory  letter*," 

—  Max  Miilltr:  Selected  Essays,  L  91. 


-I-fI-8r,  s.    [Eng.  modify;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  modifies. 

"Sovereign  maker  and  modifier  of  the  universe."— 
Hume:  Nat.  Hist,  of  Religion,  §  1. 

m5d  -I  fy,  *mod-l-fle,  r.  f.  &  i.  [Fr.  modifier, 
from  Lilt,  inoilijiro,  from  mo«/u*=  mea.su  re,  and/ttc.'o 
=  to  make;  Sp.  modijicar;  Itul.  modificare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  change  or  alter  the  external  qualities  or 
accidents  of  any  thing  ;  to  vary,  to  alter  ;  to  give  a 
new  form,  character,  force,  or  appearance  to. 

2.  To  qualify,  to  moderate  ;  to  reduce  in  degree  or 
quality. 

"The  >mniifif<t  BubmiMion  which  they  had  consented  to 
make."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  vili. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  extenuate,  to  qualify. 

"After  all  thin  discanting  and  mollifying  upon  the  mat- 
ter."- /.'  Estrange. 

m8-dIl-li6n(Uasy),  *m8  diglion  fdiglion  as 
dll  yfint,  *mo-dll-lon.  «.  [Fr.  m.«/i//o,,.  fn.n> 
Lat.  modulus,  dimin.  ol  modus=a,  measure;  Ital. 
modiglione,] 

Architecture  : 

1.  An  ornamental  console  beneath  the  corona  ia 
some  orders. 
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2.  One  of  the  largo  flowers  in  a  soffit  or  coved  ceil- 
Ing. 

"  Architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  triglyphs,  metopes,  mo. 
dtgllons,  and  the  rest,  have  each  a  use,  or  appearance  of 
one,  in  giving  firmness  and  union  to  the  building." — G. 
Berkeley:  Alclphrun,  DM.  iii.,  g9. 

mo  di  6  la,  «.  [Mod.  I. at.,  from  Lat.  modiolui, 
dimin.of  modius=tlio  Roman  corn  measure,  a  pock.] 

1.  Hut. :  \  genus  of  Malvaceae,  tribe  Malveee. 

2.  ZolH.:  Iforso-mussel ;  a  genus  of   Mytilides:  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  edible  mussel  by  its  habit 
•of  burrowing.    It  is  found  from  low  water  to  a  depth 
of  100  fathoms.    Tho  shell  is  oblong  and  inflated, 
but  the  umbonea  are  not  situated  at  the  extremi- 
tii--.  as  they  am  in  Mytilus  (q.  v.).    Seventy  species 
are  known,  from  tropical  seas. 

3.  Palceont.:  One  hundred  and  fifty  fossil  species 
have  been  described  from  the  Lias  onward. 

m8  di  6  lar,  a.  [Lat.  modiolus;  Eng.  adj.  sufT. 
-or.  ]  Shaped  like  a  bushel  measure. 

m6  di  81  I  form,  a.  [Lat.  modiolus  (q.  v.),  and 
/0rnm=form.J 

Dot. :  Shaped  like  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  hollow, 
round,  depressed,  with  a  very  narrow  orifice,  as  the 
fruit  of  (maltlnTia.  Called  also  nave-shaped. 

m5  di  51  5p  sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.modioi(a),and 
Or.  oi»M=ontwaril  appearance,  look.] 

Pal&ont.:  A  Silurian  genus  of  Mytilidae  (q.  v.). 
Shell  inequivalvo,  very  inequilateral,  the  beaks 
anterior,  the  surface  smooth,  or  marked  by  fine 
concentric  lines  of  growth.  Tho  shell  is  thin;  the 
posterior  end  considerably  broader  than  the 
anterior.  Hinge  edentulous ;  a  ligamontal  groove, 
beginning  in  front  of  the  beak,  extends  to  the 
posterior  extremity. 

mo  di  6  lus,  >.  [Latin,  dimin.  of  modius=a 
measure.] 

A  ii'it.:  The  central  column  or  axis  around  which 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear  winds. 

m6d -Ish,  a.  [EiiR.  mode  (1) ;  -ith..]  In  accord- 
ance with  the  mode  or  fashion;  fashionable. 

mod  Isli  ly\  adv.  [English  modish;  -/'/-I  In  a 
modish  or  fashionable  manner. 

"Young  children  should  not  be  much  perplexed  about 
putting  off  their  hats,  and  making  legs  modishly." — 
Locke:  On  Education. 

mod -Ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  modish;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  modish ;  affectation  of  the 
mode  or  fashion. 

«m6d  -1st,  subst.  [Eng.  mod(e)  (1) ;  -ist.]  A  fol- 
lower of  the  mode  or  fasnion. 

mo  diste  ,  s.  [Fr.l  A  woman  who  makes  and 
deals  in  articles  of  ladies'  dress ;  a  milliner,  a  dress- 
maker. 

m6'  dl-iis,  i.    [Lat.] 

Rum.  Antiq.:  A  dry  measure,  containing  one- 
third  of  the  amphora,  or  nearly  two  English  gallons. 

m6d'-u-lar,  a.  [Eug.  modul(e);  -ar.]  Pertain- 
ing to  modulation,  or  to  a  module  or  modulus. 

modular-proportion,  s. 

Arch. :  That  which  is  regulated  by  a  module. 

modular-ratio, .--. 

Math.:  A  term  applied  to  that  ratio  or  number 
whose  logarithm  is  called  the  modulus  (q.  v.).  This 
ratio  is  that  of  1  to  0'36787%U171,  Ac. 

mod  u  late,  t1.  t.  [Lat.  modulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
mnflulor=io  measure  according  to  a  standard; 
rm>«/tt?u£=a  standard,  dimin.  of  modus— &  measure; 
Fr.  moduler;  Sp.  modular;  Ital.  modulare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  proportion,  to  adjust,  to   adapt,  as  to  a 
standard. 

2.  To  regulate. 

"  May  the  nightly  power 

Which  whispers  on  my  slumbers,  cease  to  breathe 
Her  modulating  impulse  through  my  soul." 

Thompson :  Sickness,  v. 

3.  To  vary  or  inflect  the  sound  of,  so  as  to  give 
expression  to  that  which  is  uttered ;  to  vary  in  tone. 

"In  all  vocal  music  [the  tongue]  helpeth  the  windpipe 
to  modulate  the  sounds." — Crete:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  L,  ch. 
v.,  §  16. 

II.  Music:  To  change  the  key  of;  to  transpose 
from  tine  key  to  another. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Music:  To  pass  from  one  key  to  another,  or  from 
the  major  into  the  minor  mode. 

m8d  U  la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  modulationem, 
accus.  of  motluliitiii,  from  niinlul<itui,  pa.  par.  of 
motlulnr—  to  mca^un1,  to  modulate  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
modulticl-m ;  Ital.  modulation*.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  modulating,  adjusting,  or 
adapting. 

"The  poets  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  artof  modula- 
tion which  was  afterward  neglected  and  forgotten." — 
Johnson-  Live  s  ,./  the  fuels ,  Huller. 


2.  The  act  of  varying  or  inflecting  the  sound  of,  so 
as  to  give  expression  to  what  is  uttered. 

"  For  the  various  modulations  of  the  voice,  the  upper 
end  of  the  wind-pipe  is  endued  with  several  cartilages 
and  muscles." — Ray    On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
*3.  Modulated  sound ;  melody. 

"  Innuraerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade   .   .  . 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix, 
Mellifluous."  Thornton .  Spri ng,  609. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  proportion  of  the  different  parts  of 
an  order  according  to  modules. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Movement  or  graduation  of  sound. 

(2)  A  change  of  key. 

IT  Modulation  is  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Diatonic,  (2) 
Chromatic,  and  (3)  Enharmonic.  The  first  of  these 
is  sometimes  called  natural ;  the  last  two,  artificial. 

mod  u  la  tfir,  s.  [Latin,  from  modulatus,  pa. 
par. of  modu/or=to  modulate  (q.  v.);  Fr.  modular 
teur;  Ital.  modu/nfore.] 

1.  Or  d.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  modulates. 

2.  Music:  In  the    tonic   sol-fa  system,  a  sort  of 
map  of  musical  sounds  representing  the  relative 
intervals  of  the  notes  of  a  scale,  its  chromatics,  and 
its  more  closely  related  scales. 

m6d  -ule,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Latin  modu(u«=a  stand- 
ard ;  dimin.  of  modu«=a  measure.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  measure ;  a  small  quantity. 

2.  A  model,  a  pattern,  a  mom,  a  counterfeit. 

"  Shall  we  have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the 
soldier?  Gome,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module." — 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  8. 

II.  ^Ircft. ;  A  measure  of  proportion  by  which  the 
parts  of  an  order  or  of  a  building  are  regulated  in 
classical  architecture ;  considered  generally  as  the 
diameter  or  semi-diameter  of  tho  lower  end  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column ;  in  other  words,  semi-diameter 
of  the  column,  or  thirty  minutes. 
*m5d  -Ule,  v.  t.    [Fr.  moduler.]    [MODULE,*.] 
1.  To  model,  to  shape. 

"O  would  I  could  my  father's  cunning  use! 
And  souls  into  well  mwtuled  clay  infuse." 

Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  i. 

Z.  To  modulate,  to  regulate,  to  adapt,  to  adjust. 

"  That  charmer  of  the  night 
That  moduleth  her  times  HO  admirably  rare." 

Drayton;  Polyolbioli,  8.  13. 

*m6d  -U-16t,  «.  [A  dimiu.  from  module  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  model  or  pattern. 

"The  little  world's  admired  modulet." 

Sylvester:  Seventh  Day,  First  Week,  147. 

*m5d  -u-llze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  model;  -tee.]  To  model. 
"To  his  inward  sight  did  madultzt 
His  Tabernacle's  admirable  form." 

Suit-ester:  The  Lav,  1,118. 

mod  -u-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  modus=&  meas- 
ure.] 

Math.  <fc  Physics :  A  term  denoting  some  constant 
multiplier,  coefficient,  or  parameter  involved  in  a 
given  function  of  a  variable  quantity,  by  means  of 
which  the  function  is  accommodated  to  a  particu- 
lar system  or  base. 

*[  (1)  Modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms:  A  num- 
ber by  which  all  the  logarithms  in  one  system  of 
notation  must  be  multiplied  to  adapt  them  to  the 
same  number  in  another  system. 

(2)  Modulus  of  elasticity :   The  measure   of   the 
elastic  form  of  any  substance,  expressed  by  the 
ratio  of  a  pressure  on  a  given  unit  of  the  substance 
to  the  accompanying  compression.     Or  an  expres- 
sion of  the  force  which  would  be  necessary  to  elon- 
gate a  prismatic  body  of  a  transverse  section  equal 
to  a  given  unit,  or  to  compress  it  within  the  limits 
of  its  elasticity. 

(3)  Modulus  of  a  machine :  A  formula  expressing 
tho  work  which  a  given  machine  can  perform  under 
the  conditions  involved  in  its  construction. 

(4)  Modulus  of  rupture :  The  measure  of  the  force 
necessary  to  break  a  given  substance.    (Rankiue.) 

m&  dum  He,  s.  [Named  after  Modum,  Norway : 
suff.  -itt  (.Win.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  SKCTTERUDITE  (q.  v.). 
mod  -us,  s.    [Lat. =a  measure.] 
1.  Law: 

(1)  The  arrangement  or  expression  of  the  terms 
of  a  covenant  or  contract. 

(2)  A  modification ;    a   variation    or   departure 
from  a  general  form  or  rule  in  the  way  of  either  re- 
striction or  enlargement,  as  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween parties,  the  will  of  a  donor,  Ac. 

(3)  An  abbreviation  of  modus  decimandi,  a  pecul- 
iar custom  by  which  lands  became  exempted  from 
payment  of  tithes  on  paying  some  composition  or 
equivalent. 

"One  terrible  circumstance  of  this  bill  is  turning  the 
tithe  of  flax  and  hemp  into  what  the  lawyers  call  B  modus, 
or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  product." — 
Sirtfl. 


2.  Uutic: 

(1)  A  scale,  as  Dorian  mode,  4c. 

(2)  One  of   the   three   divisions   of  mensurable 
music.    Modus  major  was  the  division  of  a  maxim 
(tuitula  majrima)   into  longs;  modus  minor  the  di- 
vision of  a  long  into  breves.    The  modus  major  was 
perfect  when  the  maxim  contained  throe    longs, 
imperfect  when  it  contained  two.  The  modus  minor 
was  perfect  when  the  long  contained  three  breves, 
imperfect  when  it  contained  two. 

modus  operandl,  phr.  Tho  plan  or  method  of 
working  or  operating. 

modus  Vivendi,  phr.  A  means  or  manner  of 
living  on  terms  of  an  agreement  with  other-. 

m5d  wall.V  fid -wall,  subst.  [Eng.  mud,  and 
wall  (T).] 

Ornith, :  The  bee-eater. 

*m6d-f,  a.  [Eng.  mod(e)  (l),s. ;  -y.]  Fashion- 
able, modish. 

."You  make  me  too  rich  and  too  modu." — Richardsoni 
Pamela,  i.  128. 

*m5e,  a.    [Mo,  MORE.] 
*m6e,  s.    [Mow, «.]    A  grimace. 
*m6e,  t'.  i.  [Mow  (2),  v.]  To  make  faces  or  grim- 
aces. 
moeh-rln  -gl-a,  moh-rln  -gl-a  (o  as  e),  subst. 

K lamed  by  Linnaeus  after  Paul  Henry  Gerard 
oehring,  a  physician,  author  of  Hortus  Proprius, 
A.  D.  1736.] 

Hot. :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of  Cary- 
ophyllaccse,  tribe  Alsinoie.  Now  the  species  M<u-h- 
ringia  trinerns  is  called  ^Irenaria  trinen-is. 

m6 -81-1611,  o.    [Fr.J 

Build. :  Rubble  stone  filled  in  between  the  facing 
walls  of  a  structure,  or  between  the  spandrels  of  a 
bridge.  It  consists  of  clean,  broken  stone,  and 
whore  it  holds  an  important  position  as  in  the 
latter-mentioned  case,  it  is  laid  in  mortar,  and  by 
hardening  becomes  equal  to  a  solid  mass  of  .stone. 

moen  clil  a,  s.  [Named  after  Conrad  Mcench, 
professor  of  botany  at  Marburg.] 

Botany : 

*1.  A  genus  of  f'aryophyllacos?,  sub-order  Alsina- 
ceee.  It  has  four  sepals  and  petals,  and  four  oroight 
stamens,  while  Cerastium  has  five  sepals,  five  petals, 
and  ten  stamens.  (Hooker  dt  Arnott.) 

2.  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Corastium.  The 
sepals  are  acuminate,  longer  than  the  entire  petals. 
(Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

Mce-s6-,  pref.  [Lat.  Mtrsicus^ot  or  belonging  to 
MoKSia  or  Mysia,  a  region  of  ancient  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  east 
by  the  Euxino,  and  on  the  west  by  Pannonia.]  (See 
etym.) 

Mceso-goth,  a.    [GoTH.] 

Mceso-gothlc.a.  &  «.    [GOTHIC.] 

moff,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  silk  stuff  manufact- 
ured  in  Caucasia. 

mo  f  us  sil,  mof  f  us  sll,  s.  [Hind,  mufassala 
the  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  town.]  An 
Anglo-Indian  term  for  any  part  of  India,  except  the 
three  capitals,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras. 

mo-gar,  s.  [Native  West  Indian.]  The  dried 
stick  of  the  sugar-cane. 

"The  stick  or  body  of  the  cane  after  pressure  was 
dried,  and,  under  the  name  of  mogars,  was  used  to  feed 
the  nres." — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

m6g  -8r-a,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Gr.  mogeros= wretched,  distressed;  or  a  corruption 
of  the  native  name.V 

ZoOt. :  A  genus  of  Talpids>,  established  by  Pomel 
for  the  Woogura  Mole,  Talpa  woogura,  from  Japan. 
It  resembles  the  European  mole  in  form  and  habits, 
but  the  fur  is  of  a  dingy  tawny  hue,  the  nose  pro- 
longed, and  it  has  two  incisors  less  in  the  lower  jaw 
than  T.  europcea. 

mog  gan,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  mogan.]  A  stocking 
without  the  foot,  worn  over  a  boot.  (Scotch.) 

Mo-gra -bl  8H,  a.  &  s.  [Arab.  &  Turk,  moghreb 
=the  west,  Nortuwest  Africa.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  North  or  North- 
west  Africa. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  North  or 
Northwest  Africa. 

Mo  gul  ,  s.  [Pers.  Mogh6l=a  Mongolian.]  A 
Mongolian. 

IT  The  Great  Mogul:  The  popular  name  for  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire  which  was  founded  in 
Hindustan  by  the  Mongols  under  Babir  in  1525,  and 
lasted  till  1806. 

M6  gun  -tine,  a.  [Lat. Moguntia.  Mogiintincum, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  town.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mentz,  in  Germany. 

mo  -ha,  *.    [Fr.  moha;  remoter  etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Setariaitalica. 


btfil,    bdy;     pout,    ]6wl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    *c.  =  bel,     del. 
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moisten 


m6  -hair,  'mo-halre,  «.  [O.  Fr.  moOairr  (Fr. 
tnot're),  mokere,  m<iuAuir» ,  from  Arab,  muklmyyur.} 

1.  Thu  hair  of  the  Angora  goat. 

2.  A  fabric  made  from  the  tine,  white,  silky  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat  ami  allied  species.    Sometimes 
called  camlet.    The  bair  in  said  to  be  produced  in 
perfect  quality  in  DO  place  excepting  Angora  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  lins  long  boon  a  valuable  article  of 
export  from  that  place. 

3.  A  wool  and  cotton  fabric  made  in  imitation  of 
the  above,  in  mixed  color.-  or  plain. 

mohair-shell,  >. 

ZoOl.:  A  species  of  Voluta,  with  a  finely  reticu- 
lated surface  like  mohair. 

M5  him  -mS-dan,  tM a  h6m  6  tan,  -Mu  ham- 
ma-dan,  a.  ii  H.  (  Arab.  Muhammad.] 

A.  .!«  mlj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Mohammed  or  his 
system  of  belief  or  poiitji 

B.  At  sub»t. :  A  follower  of  Mohammed. 

Mohammedan -architecture,  «.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  by  Mohammedan  nations,  as 
the  Moors  of  Spain,  thu  Arabs,  &c.  It  was  gradually 
developed  out  of  the  forms  which  were  found  ready 
to  baud  in  the  various  countries  over  which  they 
spread,  and  which  belonged  for  the  most  part  to 
early  Christian  art  of  the  later  Roman  period, 
together  with  an  admixture  of  Asiatic  elements.  In 
the  earliest  times  Christian  churches  were  utilized 
for  the  practice  of  the  new  religion ;  afterward 
mosques  were  erected.  |  Mosvn:.  |  In  accordance 
with  the  Oriental  manner  of  life,  this  style  is 
internal  rather  than  external,  especially  in  palaces 
and  dwelling-houses.  While  the  tasteless  exterior 
of  the  buildings  only  displays  to  the  eye  high  walls 
which  are  irregularly  pierced  by  small  windows, 
and  tho-e  few  in  number,  everything  in  the  interior 
is  richly  decorated.  The  richest  ornamentation  is 
lavished  on  the  most  essential  part  of  these  build- 
ings, namelyt  on  the  porticoes  which  surround  the 
open  court.  There  are  no  fixed  orders  or  propor- 
tions for  the  pillars— sometimes  they  are  squat  and 
heavy;  at  others  slender  and  graceful,  especially  in 
the  later  period.  Three  different  forms  of  arches 
are  found,  besides  the  circular  arch,  which  is  of 
Tare  occurrence.  In  Egypt  and  Sicily  the  pointed 
arch,  resembling  that  afterward  adopted  in  the 
Gothic  style,  was  used:  in  Persia  and  India  the 
keel-arch  i  the  ends  of  the  curves  are  bent  slightly 

Spward  like  the  keel  of  a  vessel) :  and  in  Spain  the 
orseshoc  urch,  which  consists  of  a  larger  segment 
of  a  circle  than  a  semicircle.  The  walls  over  these 
arches,  as  all  flat  surfaces,  were  covered  with  embel- 
lishments in  the  shape  of  arabesque*  consisting  of 
flat  relief  in  stucco,  or  painted  in  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  formed  of  the  most  multifarious  entwin- 
ings  of  straight  or  curved  lines  or  belts.  Domes  are 
introduced  freely,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  flat  or 
plain  externally,  or  ornamented  with  stripes  like  a 
gourd.  Dwelling-houses  are  tasteless  externally, 
but  the  interiors  display  wealth  and  luxury.  Over- 
hanging balconies  are  used  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  the  windows  are  small  and  elevated.  The 
Arabian  system  of  ornamentation  is  not  so  pure  as 
the  Moorish,  and  the  Turkish  stylo  kept  more 
closely  to  the  Byzantine.  The  finest  specimen  of 
Mohammedan  architecture  and  ornamentation  is 
the  Alhambra,  at  Granada. 

M6  ham  me  dan  Ism,  Ma  h6m  et  an  ls.m, 
Mu  him  -ma-dan  Ism.  a.  [Arab.  Muhammad; 
Eng.  suff.  -<in :  -i>m.  Mohammed  is  from  the  Arabic 
root  Aamrf=the  Praised.] 

Compar.  Keligiou*;  The  religion  founded  by  Mo- 
hammed, the  so-called  Prophet  of  Arabia.  He  was 
born  at  MITCH,  of  good  family,  Aug.  LIP.  570,  but, 
While  an  infant,  lost  his  father,  Abdallan,  and,  at 
the  age  of  six,  his  mother,  Amina.  When  a  child  he 
had  a  tit,  probably  epileptic.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  married  Khadijah,  a  widow  of  forty,  the 
first  of  his  many  wires,  and  was  faithful  to  her 
while  she  lived.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  often  re- 
tired to  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hira  for  relig- 
ion* meditation.  Throe  years  later  ho  began  to 
proclaim  his  views,  and,  after  a  time,  claimed  to  be 
a  prophet.  Among  his  early  converts  were  hi-  wife, 
Khadijah,  Ali,  his  cousin,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
afterward  his  adopted  son  and  his  son-in-law,  and 
Abu  Bukr,  or  Abubeker,  his  friend.  ODJune20,622i 
he  had  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  This  date  is 
the  Moslem  era  of  the  Hejira  (q.  v.).  At  Mecca  he 
had  been  an  enthusiast,  at  Medina  ho  became  a  fan- 
atic. On  Jan.  13,  624,  at  the  head  of  3UU  followers  he 
defeated  ifcV)  of  the  Meccans.  The  victory  was  con- 
sidered miraculous,  and  encouraged  him  in  future 
to  propagate  his  faith  by  the  sword,  and  ho  was  so 
successful  that  at  his  death  (Jnne  8,  632)  ho  was 
virtual  sovereign  of  Arabia.  During  the  Caliphate* 
of  his  immediate  successors  Abubeker  (6X2-634)  and 
Omar  (834-646),  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens.  c<>i»i 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  established  the  new 
faith.  Othiuan  r.-U-iied  next  (644-«Ki).  Tliei.  the 
Arabselocted  Ali,  Mohammed's  son-in-law,  -.1  raiik'i-ly 
passed  over  till  now;  the  Syrians  chose  MOM 


son  of  Aba  Soflan,  an  old  enemy  of  the  prophet. 
Civil  war  resulted,  and  the  sects  of  the  Suuuis  and 
ShialiH  arose.  Ali  was  assassinated  in  661,  11  a.- ran 
and  Host-in,  his  sous,  soon  after  perishing.  In  710 
Tarik  landed  in  Spain,  the  straits  where  he  had 
passed  and  the  adjacent  rock  being  ever  afterward 
called  (libraltar  (q.  v.).  In  732  Charles  Mattel 
(  —  the  Hammer)  defeated  the  Arab  Abderruhman 
at  Poictiers,  saving  Western  Europe.  The  Saracen 
capitals  had  been  successively  at  Medina,  at  Cafa, 
at  Damascus,  and  at  Bagdad;  their  dynasties  were 
the  Ommeyadee,  Abbasides,  tic.  About  the  middle 
i  if  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracen  empire  in  the 
East  began  to  be  broken  down  by  the  Turks,  then  a 
savage  Tartar  tribe,  who  afterward  embraced  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  in  1453  took  Constantinople, 
terminating  the  Greek  or  Eastern  empire.  Since 
the  sixteenth  century  their  power  has  been  less 
dreaded.  The  Mohammedans  of  the  world  have 
been  estimated  at  250  millions,  of  whom  50  millions 
are  in  India,  40  millions  directly  under  British  rule. 
and  10  millions  in  allied  or  tributary  states.  The 
Koran  <  that  which  is  read  or  recited)  is  their 
sacred  book  and  their  code  of  law.  Their  faith  is 
called  Islam  (  =  snrrender  of  the  will  to  God).  Five 
duties  are  incumbenton  the  faithful  Mohammedan : 
A  confession  of  faith  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
that  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,  prayer,  fasting, 
almsgiving,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Friday  is 
their  Sabbath  and  day  of  special  worship.  Raising 
the  nations  which  have  embraced  it  to  a  higher 
creed  than  their  old  idolatry,  Islam  has  so  stereo- 
typed them  as  to  render  all  further  changes  in- 
tensely difficult.  No  other  faith  offers  so  stubborn 
a  resistance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Mo  ham  med  an  ize,  Ma  -  horn  -  8  -  tan  -  lie, 
Mu  ham  ma  dan  Ize.  v.t.  [Eug.  Muhammadan; 
-ize.] 

1.  Of  things:  To  render  conformable  to  Moham- 
medan law  or  usage. 

2.  Of  persons:  To  convert  to  or  coerce  into  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

M6  him  med  lam,  Ma  n6m  et  Ism.  Mil 
ham  mad  Ism,*.  ( MOHAMMEDANISM. | 

M6  ham  med  ize,  Ma  hSm  et  ize,  Mu  ham  - 
mad  Ize,  r.  t.  [MOHAMMEDANISM.] 

Mo  hawk,  M6  hock,  >.  [North  American  In- 
dian. | 

1.  Thenameof  a  tribcof  North-American  Indians. 

*2.  A  name  given  to  certain  ruffians  who  infested 
the  streets  of  London  toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

mo   hie,  m5  -haul, .-.    [The  West  Indian  name.] 
Bot.:    Hibiscus  arboreu*,  called    also   Pnritium 

tiliaceum.    In  the  days  of  slavery  the  negroes  were 

flogged  with  whips  made  of  its  fibers. 

mbhr  I  a,  *.  [Named  after  Mohr,  a  botanical 
writer.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polypodiacip.  The 
sori,  which  are  few,  are  situated  near  the  revoluto 
margins  of  the  pinnules.  Only  known  species 
Mohria  thuri/era.  It  smells  of  benzoin.  It  is  found 
in  South  Africa  and  the  Mascareu  Islands. 

mohs  ine,  s.  [Named  after  the  German  miner- 
alogist, F.  Mohs;  suff.  -ine  (.Mm.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  LOLUraitB  and  LEDCOPYRITE 
(q.T.). 

mon;  -He,  ».  [Named  after  the  Gorman  miner- 
alogist, F.  Mohs;  suff.  -//.-  (Min.).] 

-Win. :  A  variety  of  menaccanitc  occurring  in  thin 
plates  more  or  loss  hexagonal,  associated  with 
albite  and  quartz,  at  St.  Christophe,  I -ere.  Franco. 

m6  hflr,  i.  |  l'er<.  muhur,  muAr.  |  A  gold  coin 
of  British  India,  value  fifteen  rupees,  or  $7.25. 

mo  uur   rum,  >.    [Arab.] 

1.  The  first  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 

2.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mohammedan  festi- 
vals.   It  is  held  in  commemoration  of  tin1  so-called 
martyrdom  of  Hassun  and  Hosein,  sons  of  Ali,  and 
nephews   of    Mohammed,    which    occurred  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  the  Hejira.    It  roinniem-es  the 
evening  on  which  the  new  moon  become*  vi-ibloin 
the  month  Mohurrum,  and  continues  fully  ten  days. 
While  the  festival  continues,  the  people  light  fires 
every  evening  in  pits,   fencing  across  them  with 
sticks  or  swords  anrl  lea  ping  across  or  even  through 
them,  crying  out  Ya  Ali.  Ya  Ali  (Oh  Ali,  Oh  Ali), 
Shah  Hassun,  Shah  Hosein  (Noble  Hassun,  Noble 
H"  <-inK  A-e.    They  form  ullums  or  facsimiles  of 
Hosein  s  banner  of  copper,   brass,  steel,  or  even 
silver  or  gold,  and  finally  carry  past  in  procession 
beautiful  taboots  or  tombs,  which,  in   India,    at 
least,  are  ultimately  thrown  into  some  river.   There 
arc  many  other  ceremonies. 

mohurrnm-faklr,  ».  Fakirs  or  religious  mendi- 
cants, dressed  up  in  peculiar  ways  to  take  part  in 
the  Mohurrnin.  JatTur  Shurrecf  enumerates  forty- 
seven  kinds  of  them,  all  with  distinctive  nain'--, 


among  which  figure  paddy  birds,  pilgrim  fool  and 
pilgrim  idiot,  tiger,  king  chafing-dish,  king  blanket, 
king  teut-peg,  dig  and  bury,  tatterdamalion  or  king 
clout. 
m<5i  der,  v.  i.  &  t.    [MOITHEB.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  work  or  labor  hard ;  to  toil. 

B.  Trans. :  To  spend  in  toil  or  hard  work. 
moT-dore,  tubst.    [Port,  moeda  d'ouro,  motda  de 

ouro,  from  Lat.  mo»e<u= money ;  de=ot,  and  uurum. 
=gold.J    A  Port- 
uguese goldcoin, 
worth  4,(UU  reis, 
or  about  $5.31. 

m  <J1  -  e  -  tf  , 
•moltle,  «.  [Fr. 
miiitit  =  a  half, 
from  Lat.  medie- 
tuti  in.  accus.  of 

mrdiet<,s=a  mid-  Moidore. 

die   course,  a 
half;  UK  I/IKS    middle.) 

1.  A  half ;  the  half  part  or  share ;  one  of  two  equal 
parts. 

*-.  A  portion ;  a  part  in  general. 


whereof  this  pamphlet,  wit 
fluoue  mofety.    — Shaltffp.: 


"The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end: 
without  beginning,  is  but  it  super- 
xp.:  Rapt  o/Lucrece.    (Dedio.) 

moll,  'moile,  "moyle,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  moiller, 
moiler,  moillier  (Fr.  iiiOHill?r)  =  to  wet,  to  moisten, 
from  Low  Lat.  tmollio=to  soften,  from  Lat.  mollit 
=soft.] 

•A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to  sprinkle. 

2.  To  daub,  to  soil,  to  foul,  to  make  dirty. 
*3.  To  weary ;  to  wear  out. 

"  No  more  tug  one  another  thus  nor  mayte  yourselves." 
i  It'tiintaii :  llumtr's  Iliad,  xxiii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  wallow. 

2.  To  labor,  to  toil,  to  work  hard. 

moll  (!),».    [Mon.,  r.J    A  spot,  a  defilement. 

•moll  (2),  *moyle,  «.    [MULE.] 

•molle  (!),«.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dish  of  mar- 
row and  grated  bread. 

•molle  (2) ,».  [Fr.  mule;  Ital.  muia=a  slipper, 
from  Lat.  mulleus  (calceus)  =  &  red  (slipper),  from 
tn  a  1 1  n.i  -.1  red  mullet.]  A  kind  of  high  shoe  formerly 
worn  by  high  personages. 

molle;,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  metallic  oxide 
adhering  to  the  glass  which  is  knocked  from  tin' 
end  of  the  blow-pipe. 

moT-neau  (eau  as  6), «'.   [Fr.] 

Fort.:  A  small,  flat  bastion  raised  in  front  of  an 
intended  fortification,  to  defend  it  against  attack 
by  small-arms. 

molr6  (as  mwar  -8),  *moyre, ».  [Fr.]  [MOHAIB.} 
Watered  or  clouded  silk.  The  silk  is  dumped, 
folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  from  GO  to  100  tons. 

moire1- antique,  ». 

Fabric :  A  heavy,  watered  silk. 

moire-me'talllque,  «.  Tin  plar«  acted  on  by  an 
acid,  so  as  to  display  by  reflected  light  the  crystal- 
line texture  of  the  tin. 

*mol  son,  s.  [Fr.  moisson,  from  Lat.  messionem. 
accus.  of  netriova  reaping,  from  mtssus,  pa.  par.  of 
mefo=to  reap.]  Harvest,  growth. 

moist,  "molBte,  a.  [O.  Fr.  moMe  (Fr.  moi«<>)  = 
moist,  liquid,  wet,  from  Lat.  mu«/u£=of  or  pertain- 
ing to  new  wine,  or  miw/e««=new,  fresh,  from 
7itu4/um  =  new  wine,  neut.  sing,  of  mu«/U8  =  youug, 
fresh,  new.] 

*1.  Now,  fresh. 

2.  Moderately  wet,  damp,  not  dry,  humid. 

"  Why  were  the  moist  in  number  so  outdone 
That  to  a  thousand  dry,  they  are  but  one?  " 

Blackmore:  Crratton,  i. 

3.  Juicy,  succulent. 

moist-eyed,  a.    Having  eyes  wet  with  tears, 
•moist- star,  «.    The  moon. 

"Themofef-sfar, 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stand*, 
Has  nick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse." 

Shakttp. :  llnmlrl.  1.  1. 

•mtflst.  'molste,  v.  t.    [MOIST,  a.]    To  moisten, 
to  make  moint  or  wot. 
moist   en  <t  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  moist;  -en.\ 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  moist,  damp,  or  humid ;  to  damp. 
"  One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestowed, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moint'nin'j  blood." 

Dryilrn:  Hialsmonda  and  Gwi'scardo,  602. 
*2.  To  soften  ;  to  make  soft  or  tender. 
3.  To  fill  witli  tears. 

"  The  motattnett  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 
Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  feiir. 

L"ii{//r//cw.-  Bulldinf/oftHeSiltp. 

B.  I nt runs. :  To  become  moist  or  wet. 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;    pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work.     whd.     s6n;     mute.     Cub.    cUre.    unite,     cflr.    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      (ju  =  kw. 


moistener 
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moist -«n-Sr  (t  silent),*.    [Eng.  moisten;  -er.] 
Ono  who  or  that  which  moistens. 
•moist   ful,  a.   [Eng.  moist;  -ful(l).]  Moist, wet. 
'moist  -I-f  y,  v. I.    [Eng.  moist;  i  connective,  and 
suff.  -fy.]    To  moisten. 

"  Scotland,  my  auld,  respected  Mither; 
Tho'  whyles  ye  timtstify  your  leather." 

Burin.  Postscript  to  Earnest  Cry. 

moist  leas,  *moyst  les,  a.  [Eng.  moist;  -less.] 
l-'ree  from  moisture,  dampne.-s,  or  wet;  dry. 

moist  ness,  'moyst  nes,  subst.  [Eng.  moist; 
•in  s.s.  I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  moist,  damp, 
or  humid  ;  dampness,  humidity. 

"Pleasure  both  kinds  take  in  the  moistness  and  density 
of  the  air." — Hacon:  Xuturiil  History. 

•moist  -rjf,  s.    [Eng.  moist;  -ry.]    Moisture. 

"Generally  fruitful,  though  little  molttru  be  used 
thereon."— fiillrr:  tt'ortkten,  it.  !78. 

moist  -ure,  *  moyst-er,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  moisteur, 
moistour ;  Fr.  moi(<-«r.] 

1.  That  which  gives  the  quality  or  property  of 
being  moist  or  damp;  damp,  wetness,  humidity, 
moi-tness. 

"What  comes  from  you  is  but  a  moisture  drawne  from 
the  earth,  which  gathers  into  a  cloud,  and  falls  backe 
upon  the  earth. "—Bueoii:  Htnry  VII.,  p.  60. 

•2.  A  liquid. 

"Did  he  not  dash  the  antasted  moisture  from  him?" 
.tilili*',n    Cato.     (Todd.) 

•moist -ure,  *moyst-ure,  v.  t.  [MOISTUHE,  «.] 
To  moisten,  to  wet. 

moist  ure-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  moisture;  -less.]  Free 
from  moisture,  moistness,  or  damp ;  dry. 

'moist  ?,  *molst-le,  'moyst-ye,  adj.     [Eng. 

mni.it ;-!/.} 

1.  New,  fresh. 

2.  Moist,  wet,  full  of  moisture. 

mol  thSr,  mo"y  -Vh6r,  c.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] (Prav.Eng.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  labor  or  toil  hard. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  spend  in  labor. 

2.  To  muddle,  to  confuse,  to  distract. 

*m5k  -a-dor,  'mock-a-dpur,  s.  [Sp.  mocador, 
from  Lat.  muciw=mucus ;  Fr.  mouchoir.]  A  hand- 
kerchief, a  bib. 

mo  kah,  s.  [Turk.]  The  title  of  a  doctor  of  law 
in  Turkey. 

moke  (l  i.  tsiiti.it.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mesh  of  a 
net. 

moke  (2).».  [Perhaps  connected  with  Icel.  m6ka 
—  to  doze;  »iofc=dozing.  ]  \  donkey.  (Slang.) 

"Theone  who  rides  from  market  on  a  moke."— Thack- 
eray: Xftccomes,  ch.  xxx. 

*mok  y\  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  mokkr=&  dense  cloud; 
mokkri—a  cloud  or  mist. J  Muggy,  dark,  murky ;  as, 
muky  weather. 

m6 -lar  (1), 'mp-lare,  a.&s.  [Latin  molaris= 
pertaining  to  a  mill;  mo/a=amill;  nioio= to  grind.] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Having  power  to  grind ;  intended  for 
grinding. 

"Persons,  who  wanting  their  molarf  teeth  must  m&ke 
use  of  their  gums  for  grinders." — Fuller:  Worthies;  C'Aen- 
hirf. 

B.  .1.1  substantive: 
Anatomy  (pi.): 

(1)  Human:    The   grinding   teeth    or    grinders. 
They  are  twelve  in  number,  and  arranged  behind 
the  bicuspid  teeth,  three  on  each  side  above  and 
below.    1  hey  have  a  largo  crown,  and  the  grinding 
surface  is  very  wide.    There  is  a  gradation  in  their 
size,  tho  first  being  tho  largest  and  the  third  tho 
smallest. 

(2)  Compar. :  Tho  teeth  in  mammals  which  are 
not  preceded  by  a  milk  set. 

molar-glands,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Two  or  three  glands  between  the  mas- 
>eter  and  buccinator  muscles,  and  opening  by 
separate  ducts  near  the  last  molar  tooth. 

mo  lar  (2),  a.  [Lat.  mole«=a  mass;  Eng.  adj. 
stiff.  -i;c.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mass  or  body  as  a 
whole. 

mo  lar  -e§,  s.  pi.    [MOLAB.] 

mi)  lasse  ,  s.    [Fr.,  from  mo/=soft.] 

(rcfll. ;  A  soft,  coherent,  greenish  sandstone,  occu- 
pying the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura, 
rart  of  it  is  Miocene,  and  part  Oligoceue.  It  has 
been  divided  into: 

U)  An  Upper  Miocene  freshwater  Molasse,  found 
at  QSnlngen,  and  consisting  of  a  series  or  sand- 
-•  tone<.  marls,  and  limestones,  some  of  them  thickly 
laminated.  The  strata  seem  to  have  been  depos- 
ited in  a  freshwater  lake  holding  carbonate  of  lime 
in  solution.  The  great  salamander,  at  first  mis- 
taken for  human  remains,  and  described  in  sober 


seriousness  by  Scheuchzer  as  "  Homo  diluvii  testis," 
was  found  in  one  bod.  Camper  discovered  its  rep- 
tilian character,  and  Cuvier  recognized  it  as  a 
salamander.  Other  fossils  are  the  fossil-fox  of 
(Eningon  (Galecunus  oeningensis).  Mastodon  tap- 
iroides,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Lenciscus,  Ml  specios^of 
insects,  with  many  plant  remains,  including  Liq- 
uidambar,  Cinnamomum,  and  various  Protea- 
cea"(7),  &c. 

(2)  The  Middle  or  Marino  Miocene  Molasse,  cor- 
responding in  ago  to  the  Faluns  of  Touraine.    It 
contains  a  Dryopithccus. 

(3)  The   Lower   Molasse   of  Switzerland  (Aqnl- 
tanian).    Most  of  the  beds  are  fresh-water.    More 
than  500  species  of  plants  have  been  found,  includ- 
ing Ficus  populina.  the  palm  genera,  Flabellaria 
and  Phoenicifes,  the  pine  gouus  Sequoia,  Ac. 

m6  las  ses.,  *m6-l5s '-sSj,  «.  [Port.  m«Jaco  = 
molasses,  from  Lat.  mellaceus  =  made  with  honey, 
from  wej  =  honey;  Sp.  me/aza.J 

Food :  The  brown  uncrystallizablo  syrup  obtained 
in  the  refining  of  sugar.  Molasses  consists,  on  the 
average,  of  20  per  cent,  water,  36  per  cent,  crystal- 
lizable  sugar,  36  per  cent,  inverted  sugar,  5  per  cent, 
organic  acids  and  eztractive,  and  3  per  cent,  min- 
eral matter. 

mold  i  1 1.  mould  (l),*molde  (!),».  [\.8.molde= 
dust,  earth,  country;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mu!  =  dust, 
dirt;  Icol.  mold  =  mold,  earth ;  Dan.  muld;  Sw. 
mull  (for  muld ) ;  Goth,  mulda  =  dust;  tin.  in  nil: 
Prov.  Oer.  molt.  From  the  same  root  as  MKAL 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Earth,  clay. 
•2.  The  earth. 

"Soriche  a  chambre    .    .    .    ne  saw  thay  nevere  on 
mo/de."  Sir  Fernmbras,  1,823. 

3.  Fine  soft  earth,  easily  pulverized. 

4.  The  matter  or  material  of  which  anything  is 
formed ;  component  substance ;  composition. 

"  Rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mold."—  Wor<l*irurth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

5.  Iron  mold. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot.:  The  name  given  to  any  thread-like  fungal, 
whether  belonging  to   the    Hyphomycetes  or  the 
Physomycetes,  which  are  found  on  bread,  ink,  gum, 
Ac. 

"The  malt  made  in  summer  is  apt  to  contract  mold." — 
Mortimer;  Husbandry. 

T[  Brown,  blue,  cirgreon  mold  is  Penicillium  glau- 
cuni;  another  green  mold  is  Mucor  mucedo. 

2.  Geol.:  Vegetable  soil  consisting  of  the  surface 
stratum,  whether  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  or  rock,  dis- 
integrated by  atmospheric  influences  and  modified 
by  the  plants,  first  of  lower,  and  then  of  higher 
organization,  anil  by  t  he  animals  which  reside  upon 
or  pass  over  its  surface.    Of  all  these  animals  the 
most  potent  in  action  is    the    earthworm,  which 
effects  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  second 
only  to  those  produced  by  polypes  on  that  of  the 
deep.    [EARTHWORM.]     (See   also  Darwin:    Fege- 
table  Mold  and  Earthieorins.) 

mold-board,  ».  A  curved  plate  extending  behind 
the  share,  for  overturning  the  furrow-slice.  Plows 
are  called  right  or  left,  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  furrow-slice  is  laid.  Double  mold- 
board  plows  are  those  in  which  the  breast  is  formed 
by  two  mold-boards  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  in 
front  of  the  sheth,  and  turning  the  soil  equally  in 
each  direction. 

mold  (2),  m6uld  (2),*molde  (2),«.  [The  d  is  ex- 
crescent, from  O.  Fr.  modle.  molle,  mole  (Fr.  mo«?e), 
from  Lat.  modulum,  ace.  of  modulus=&  measure,  a 
standard.]  [  MODEL,  MODULE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  matrix  in  which  anything  is  cast. 

"  The  liquor  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  molds  prepared."        Hilton:  f.  L.,  xi.  571. 

(2)  A  general  term  for  patterns  to  work  by,  where 
the  outline  of  the  thing   to   be  made  has  to  bo 
adapted  to  that  of  the  pattern ;  also  applied  to  vari- 
ous torts  containing  cavities  either  for  casting  in, 
as  a  bullet  mold,  or  for  producing  various  forms  by 
beating  or  pressure. 

(3)  a  mold  candle  (q.  T.). 
1.4)  A  thing  molded. 

"  Think  you  this  moM  of  hopes  anil  fears 
Could  find  no  statelier  than  his  peers?" 

Tfitnysim:  Tiro  Voices. 

2.  Fig.:  Cast,  form,  shape,  character. 

"  What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  »i"/j. 
Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  power." 
Xilti'ii:  i:  L.,  ii.  365. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  fontanel  or  space  occupied  by  a  car- 
tilaginous membrane  situated  at  The  angles  of  the 
bones  which  form  the  skull  in  a  human  foetus  and 
u  new-born  child. 


2.  Building:  A  frame  to  give  shapo  to  a  structure, 
as  in  the  building  of  houses  in  concrete,  beton.clay, 
cement,  Ac. 

3.  Founding:  Molds   for  castinp  are  of  several 
kinds:  (1)  Open    molds   into   which  tho  metal  is 
poured,  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  metal  assum- 
ing the  horizontal  position.    Such  are  ingots  and 
some  other  objects.     (2)  Close  molds  of  metal  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  with  ingatos  by  which  tho  molUm 
metal  enters.    Such  are  the  molds  for  inkstands, 
cannon  balls,  bullets,  type,  and  various  other  nrti- 
cles  made  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  their  alloys,  which 
fuse  at  a  moderate  heat.    (3)  Close  molds  of  sand, 
in  which  articles  of  iron,  brass,  bronze,  &c.,  are  cast. 
This  is  the  ordinary  foundry  work,  and  includes 
machinery,  stoves,  ordnance,  and  the  multitude  of 
articles  of  domestic  and  agricultural  hardware. 

4.  Gold-beating :    Tho    package    of    goldbeater  a 
skin  in  which  gold-leaf  is  placed  for  tho  third  beat- 
ing.   It  is  first  enveloped  in  vellum,  1501eavos.  with 
interposed  ribbons  of  gold,  one  inch  square,  form- 
ing a  kutch.    Tho  pieces,  spreading  to  the  size  of 
the  vellum,  are  cut  into  four  pieces  and  interleaved 
with  goldbeater's  skin ;  600  pieces  and  their  skin 
form  a  shoder,  for  the  second  beating.  Being  Bgain 
divided  into  four  pieces,  they  are  again  interleaved 
with  goldbeater's  skin;   making  2,400.    These  are 
divided  into  three  packages  of  800  each,  called 
molds,  and  receive  tho  thira  beating. 

5.  Paper-making:  Hand-made  paper  is  made  by  a 
mold  and  deckle   (q.  v.).    The   mold    is  an  open, 
square  frame  with  a  wire-cloth  bottom,  and  a  little 
larger  all  round  than  the  required  sheet  of  paper. 

6.  Plastering:  A  thin  board  cut  to  a  pattern  and 
used  in  forming  cornices,  Ae. 

7.  Shipbuild. :    A  full-sized  pattern  of  the  same 
figure  and  dimensions  as  tho  molding  side  of  tho 
piece  which  it  represents.    The  mold  may  bo  of 
skeleton  form,  and  may  serve  for  several  frames.  It 
is  usually  a  thin  plank  cut  to  the  form  of  a  ship- 
timber,  and  serving  as  a  templet  for  scribing  tho 
timbers  for  the  workmen  who  saw,  hew,  and  adze 
them  into  shape. 

mold-blacking  machine,  subst.  A  machine  by 
which  a  loam-mold  is  blacked  to  give  it  a  thin  car- 
bonaceous surface  ;  tho  solution  is  known  as  black- 
wash,  and  is  usually  put  on  by  a  hand-brush. 

mold-board,  s. 

Founding:  A  board  on  which  the  pattern  lies 
while  being  rammed;  a  follow-board  (q.  v.). 

mold-Candle,  s.    A  caudle  formed  in  a  mold, 
mold-cistern,  s. 

Sugar-making^ : 

1.  Tho  vat  which  receives  the  drippings  from  the 
sugar-loaves. 

2.  A  tank  in  which  the  molds  are  soaked  after 
being  used. 

mold-facing,  «. 

Casting:  A  fine  powder  showered  upon  a  pattern 
before  covering  tho  latter  with  loam,  and  intended 
to  increase  the  smoothness  of  the  face  of  tho  cast- 
ing. 

mold-loft,  >.  A  large  room  in  a  shipbuilding 
yard,  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a  ship  are  drawn 
out  in  their  proper  dimensions  from  tho  construc- 
tion drawings. 

mold-stone,  s. 

Arch. :  Tho  jamb-stone  of  a  door  or  window, 
mold-turner,  s.    A  maker  of  metal  frames  or 
shapes. 
*m61d  (3),*.    [MOLE  (!),».]    A  mark,  a  spot. 

"A  little  purple  mold, 

That  like  a  rose  her  silken  leaves  did  faire  nnfold." 
Spenser:  F.  «.,  VI.  xii.  7. 

m61d  (l),  mftuld  (1),  v.  t.  4  i.   [MOLD  (l), «.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cover  with  mold. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  moldy ;  as,  Damp   moldt 
cheese. 

*B.  Intransitive:  To  contract   mold;  to   become 
moldy, 
mold  (2) ,  m6uld  (2) ,  v.  t.   [MOLD  (2) , «.] 

1.  To  make  or  form  into  a  particular  shape;  to 
fashion. 

"  Moulded  they  seemed  for  kings  of  giant  race." 

Scott:  Don  Koderick,  xiv. 

2.  To  knead,  as  bread. 

*mold  -9,-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  mold  (2),  v. ;  -able.] 
Able  to  be  molded ;  capable  of  being  molded. 

"The  differences  of  figurabie  and  not  ngnrable,  mould' 
able  and  not  mouldttble,  are  plebeian  notions." — Bnt-»n: 
Xnt.  Hist.,  S,  846. 

m8l  -dg.  Vite,  subst.  [From  Moldawa,  Hungary  ; 
suff.  -ite  ( Jfin.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  the  bottle-green  mineral 
formerly  referred  to  obsidian  (q.  v.).  It  is  now 
shown  to  bo  an  artificial  glass. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  t. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      deL 


molder 

mold  «r,  mduld  Jr. ».  [  Eng.  mold  (2'i,  v. •,  -er.~\ 
One  who  molds  j  spec.,  one  who  is  employed  iu 
making  castings  in  a  foundry. 

"The  making  of  the  mould  from  the  model  .  .  .  ii 
almply  the  work  of  any  moulder  or  Hkilled  plaaterer."— 
CutteU'i  Technical  Educator,  pt.  z..  p.  206. 

molder's-clamp,  «. 

t'litinilinii :  A  frame  by  which  the  parts  of  a  flask 
are  tightly  secured  together,  ready  for  the  pouring 
of  the  metal  into  the  mold. 

molder's-nask,  -. 

Founding:  The  frame  containing  the  mold  iu 
which  metal  is  potired  in  casting. 

molder  s-table,  «. 

Founding:  \  bench  at  which  a  workman  stands 
in  molding'small  object-. 

mold  8r,  mould  2r,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from 
mold  (l),r.J 

A.  Intrantitin  : 

I.  /,//. :  To  be  turned  to  dust  by  natural  decay ;  to 
perish  in  dust ;  to  crumble. 

•Thou  abalt  not  mouliter  undeplored." 

C'oirprr:  Death  of  Damon. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  jM-rish  ;  to  waste  away  gradually. 

••  When  thin  fiery  maae    .     .     .    Khali  moulder,  cold  and 
low."  Byron:  Ckilde  Hal-old,  iii.  27. 

2.  To  diminish  gradually. 

"  Finding  hia  congregation  moulder  every  Sunday,  and 
hearing  what  waa  tne  occasion  of  it,  he  reaolved  to  give 
his  pariah  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn."— Addtaon:  Spectator, 
No.  22. 

B.  Traiu.:  To  turn  to  dust. 

"The  natural  hintoriea  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the  fall  of 
tlio«ie  rocka  when  their  foundatioua  have  been  mouldered 
with  age."—  Addlfon:  On  Italy. 

m61d  -8r  f,  a.  [Eng.  molder,  v.;  -y.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  resembling  mold. 

m61d  1  nSss,  mould  1  ness,  «.  [Eng.  moldy: 
-nriut.  ] 

1.  Ord.  l.nng.:    The    quality   or   state  of   being 
moldy  ;  mold ;  moldy  growth. 

"Hia few  Greek  l>ooka  a  rotten  cheet  contain'd; 
Whone  coven*  much  of  moutdine»»  complain'd." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  aat.  ill. 

2.  Sol.:  Aspergillus,  a  genus  of  Fungal-. 

m61d  -Ing,  mould  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.  [MOLD 
(2),  w.) 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  ft  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Amulatantire: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  casting  in  a  mold. 

2.  Anything  cast  or  formed  inorasin  a  mold. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  all  the  varieties  of 

outline  or  contour  given  to  the  anglesof  theyarious 
subordinate  part-  and  features  of  buildings, 
whether  projections  or  cavities,  such  as  cornices, 
capital-,  base-,  door  or  window  jambs  and  beads,  Ac. 
There  are  eight  sorts  of  regular  moldings:  viz.,  the 

ovolo.  the  tjil the  cyma,  the  cavetto.  the  torus, 

the  astragal,  the  scotia,  and  the  fillet.  These  mold- 
ings are  not  to  bo  used  at  hazard,  each  having  cer- 
tain situations  adapt ed  to  its  reception,  to  which  it 
must  always  be  applied.  Thus,  the  ovolo  and 
talon,  from  their  peculiar  form,  seem  intended  to 
support  other  Important  moldings  or  members;  the 
cyma  and  cavetto,  IxMng  of  weaker  contour,  should 
'  only  bo  used  for  the  cover  or  shelter  of  other  parts ; 
the  torus  and  astragal,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a 
rope,  appear  calculated  to  bind  und  fortify  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied;  the  use  of  the 
fillet  and  scotia  is  to  separate  one  molding  from 
another,  and  togivoa  variety  to  the  general  profile. 
The  ovolo  and  talon  are  mostly  placed  in  situations 
above  the  level  of  the  eye;  when  below  it,  they 
should  only  be  applied  as  crowning  members.  The 
place  for  the  scotia  is  universally  below  the  level  of 
thn  eye.  When  the  fillet  is  very  wide,  and  used 
tn i der  the  cyma  of  a  cornice,  it  i-  termed  a  corona  ; 
if  under  a  corona  it  is  called  a  band.  The  curved 
contours  of  moldings  are  portions  of  either  cirele- 
or  ellipses.  In  Norman  architecture  the  moldinc- 
were  almost  universally  rounds  and  hollow  -.  \  an 
diisly  combined,  and  frequently  broken  up  into  zig- 
zag lines.  In  English  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  moldings  are  holder. 

:;.  Joinery:  A  mode  of  ornamentation  by  grooved 
or  swelling  bands,  or  forms  following  the  line  of 
the  object.  There  are  numerous  varieties,  as  the 
bead,  the  astragal,  the  cavetto,  the  echinu-.  tin- 
fillet,  the  fan.,,  the  ovolo.  the  ogee,  the  I'jma,  the 
recta  or  reversa,  the  quirk,  the  bolection,  Ac.  A 
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molding  is  -aid  to  be  stuck  on  or  laid  on.  according 
in  whether  it  is  madeoD  the  edge  of  the  f ram* or  on 
a  detached  slip. 

:i.  Miii.:  Tlic  ore  found  on  the  top  of  veins  near 
t  IP-  -urface  of  the  ground. 

4.  Shi/ihuilil.:  Giving  the  correct  outline  and 
depth  to  ship's  timbers,  Ac.  It  is  one  part  of  the 
operation  of  forming  (q.  v.). 

molding-board, «.    [MOLD-BOABO.] 
molding-box,  «. 

Found. :  A  flask  in  which  the  sand  is  rammed, 
molding-crane,  *.    A  crauo  for  handling  molds 
and  flasks  in  a  foundry. 

molding-edge,  •. 

Shiphuild. :  That  edge  of  a  ship's  frame  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  und  is  represented 
in  the  draft.  The  other  edge  is  the  bevoling-cdge. 

molding-file.  ».  A  file  with  a  concavity  adapted 
to  dress  mill  lini-li  molded  surfaces.  It  is  made  by 
a  swage,  and  afterward  cut. 

molding-frame, «. 

Founding:  The  templet  by  which  an  object  is 
shaped  iu  loam-molding. 

molding-bole, «. 

Founding:  The  cavity  in  the  floor  of  a  foundry 
in  which  large  castings  are  made. 

molding-loam,  «. 

Founding :  The  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  used  in 
loam-molding. 

molding  machine, «. 

1.  Plattic-irork:  A  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  composition-molding. 

2.  Shtet-metal     Working:     A     kind    of     rolling- 
nmchiue    for   molding  sheet-metal    to   shape   for 
cornices,  balusters,  and  other  purposes.    It   con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  rollers  of  counterpart  form,  be- 
tween which  the  sheet  of  metal  is  passed  to  give  it 
the  required  outline. 

molding-mill,  «.  A  planing-mill  for  shaping 
timber. 

molding-planes,  *•  /'/•  Joiners'  planes  for  mak- 
ing moldings,  and  having  various  patterns,  or  con- 
cave and  convex  soles  to  form  parts  of  moldings ; 
such  as  hollows  and  rounds.  Match-planes. 

molding-plow,'.  A  plow  with  two  mold-boards 
to  throw  the  soil  right  and  left ;  a  ridging-plow. 

molding-sand,  .-•.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  loam 
for  making  molds  for  casting. 

molding-saw,  «.  One  or  a  number  of  circular 
-.•i«-  for  blocking  out  strips  for  ornamental  mold- 
ing*. The  strips  arc  fed  repeatedly  to  the  saw  at 
different  angles,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  de- 
sired molding  approximated.  The  work  is  gener- 
ally completed  by  revolving  planes. 

mold  -warp,  'mfild  -w8rp,  *mould-warp,  ». 
[Mid.  Eng.  molrf.  moUlt  =  mo\a,  earth,  and  tr«-r;ien  = 
to  throw,  to  cast ;  hence,  the  animal  that  casts  up 
mold  or  earth;  O.  Dut.  molworp;  Dut.  mol=a  mole; 
Icel.  mo/drurpu  =  u  mole.J  A  mole.  [MULE  (5), 
«.,!.] 

"Telling  me  of  the  moldtrarp  and  the  ant." 

SHaketp.:  Heart  /'"..  PI.  I-,  UL  1. 

mftld  -t,  m6uld-f,  a.  [Eng.  mold  (1),  s. ;  -y.} 
Covered,  overgrown,  or  filled  with  mold;  musty, 


mildewed ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  mold. 

"A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walla 
On  all  aldea  fnrr'.l  with  moldy  damp*." 
Addlton.  Mlllnn't  Style  Imitated  out  of  JKnetA  ill. 

mole  Hi.  'mold,  t.  [A.  8.  mdl,  maal=&  spot; 
cogu.  with  Dut.  maal ;  hw.  UK}!;  O.  H.  Ger.  meil; 
(ier.  miial;  Goth,  mail;  I. at.  macula.]  A  -put. 
mark,  or  small  permanent  protuberance  on  thi*. 
body :  spec.,  a  dark -colored  patch  on  the  skin, 
covered  with  hair. 

"The  random  pencil  haply  hit  the  tnnlr." 

Whlteluad:  On  Bldlaule. 

•mile  (2),  t.    [Lat.  mala  (talta)  =the  •  -alt  i  cake 
used  in  sacrifices.]    A  cake  used  in  sacrifices. 
"She  with  the  mole  all  in  her  handeadevoute 
Htode  neare  the  aulter." 

Surrey.    Vlrgtft  Xneiit,  iv. 

mdle  (3),  i.  [Lat.  mola=a  false  conception.  I 
.!/••!/.  .1  in-iii. ,  I'hi/iinl.,  (to.:  A  shapeless  mass  of 
•HO}  rantanoe  in  the  uterus.  Moles  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  True,  enveloped  in  a  membrane,  generally 
tilled  with  Hood,  tliough  occasionally  dry.  On 
cutting  into  the  true  mole,  parts  resembling  an 
imperfect  foetus  will  bo  observed.  It  is  always  the 
result  of  conception.  (2)  False,  a  term  applied  to 
the  coagula  which  sometimes  accompany  men- 
struation. They  are  not  the  products  of  conception, 
nor  have  the  enveloping  membrane  or  tin-  lte-iu 
texture  of  the  true  mole. 


mole-plow 

mole  (4),  ».    [French  mole  =  a  pier,  a  breakwater, 
from  Lat.  molem,  accus.  of  moles—a  great  heap.] 

1.  Marit.  Eng. : 
(1)  A  jetty  or 
st  rue  tu  re  erected 
before  a  port  so 
a-    to    partially 
inclose  a  harbor 
or  an  c  horage, 
and    protect   it 
from  thoviolence 
of  the  waves  in 
the  offing.    (2)  A 
pier  of  masonry: 
one  is  described 
by  Herodotus  as 
circnmvallati  n  g 
the  harbor  of 
Samos. 

2,  Bom.  Antiq. : 
A  mausoleum  of 
peculiar  form  , 
as    the    Mole  of 

Hadrian,  now  ,,    , , 

known    as    the  ol°- 

Castle  of  St.  An-  St.  Angelo,  Rome, 

gelo,  Rome. 

mdle(.ri),  *moule,  «•    [An  abbreviation  of  mold- 
warp  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Sing.:  The  genns  Talrm,  and  specially  Talpa 
europcea,  the  Common  Mole,  though  the  name  is 
sometimes  loosely  applied  to  any  underground  bur- 
rowing mammal.    The  Common  Mole  is  about  six 
inches  in  length  (including  the  tail,  rather  more 
than  an  inch) ;  the  body  cylindrical,  muzzle  long 
and  pointed,  eyes  minute;  no  ear  conches  ;  the  fore- 
feet broad  and  fossorial,  hind-feet  long  and  narrow. 
Fur,  black,  soft,  and  velvety,  with  grayish  tinge; 
but  lighter  shades  often  occur,  and  pure  white  indi- 
viduals have  been  observed.    The  normal  food  of 
the  mole  is  the  earthworm.    It  is  very  voracious, 
and  no  kind  of  flesh  seems  to  come  amiss  to  it,  but 
it  will  not  touch  vegetables.    It  takes  readily  to  the 
water.     Geographical     range,    from     England    to 
Japan.    [GOLDEN-MOLE,  TALPA,  WATEB-MOLE.] 

(2)  PI. :  The  family  Talpidep  (q.  v.). 

2.  Husbandry :  A  cylindrical  plug  of  iron  th 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a  sharp  i 


ree  or 
point, 
the  subsoil  to  make  u 


drown  or  driven  through 
drain. 

mole-trmblystoma,  .-•. 

ZoOl.:  A  tailed  amphibian  (Amblyatoma  talpo- 
idea),  family  Arnblystomidas  from  the  islands  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

mole-but, .--. 

IcMhy. :  A  popular  name  for  Orthagoriscut  mo/a, 
the  Short  Sun-fish.  They  generally  appear  floating 
on  one  side,  presenting  the  broad  surface  of  the 
other  to  view.  ( 1'orrell.) 

mole-cast,  «.  The  mold  thrown  up  by  a  mole; 
a  mole-hill. 

"  In  apring  let  the  mole^aitt*  he  anread,  becauae  they 
hinder  the  mowera." — Mortimer.  IIitdHindi-y. 

mole-catcher,  ».  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
catch  moles. 

"  Get  moulecatcher  cunningly  motile  for  to  kill, 
And  harrow  and  cast  abrouu  every  hill." 

Tu»e.er:  Htiebandrle. 

mole-cricket, .-. 

Entom.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Gryllotalpa 
(q.  v.),  especially  (fryllotalpu  ru/</arj«.  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  type.  It  is  aoout  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  dark  brown  in  color.  In  the  fore  legs  there  is 
a  strong  analogy  with  the  moles,  the  tibinv(the 
parts  employed  in  digging)  twing  flattened  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  the  body,  ami  terminated  by 
four  finger-like  processes.  Lands  infested  by  the 
mole-cricket  are  recognizable  by  the  color  of  the 
vegetation  which  is  yellow  and  withered,  from  the 
roots  being  eaten  off  by  the  in-ect  in  its  burrowing 
operations— not  for  food,  as  its  diet  is  chiefly  under- 
ground insects  and  worms.  It  flies  occasionally  in 
the  evening,  and  its  stridulatiou  produce-  a  note 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Goat-sucker.  The  lamp, 
when  first  hatched,  are  white,  and  they  are  said  to 
bo  three  years  in  arriving  at  maturity. 

mole-eyed,  a.  Having  very  small  eyes;  having 
imperfect  vision. 

mole-hill,  «.  A  little  hill  or  hillock  of  mold 
thrown  up  by  a  mole  when  burrowing  underground  ; 
hence,  figuratively  used  for  any  very  small  hill,  or 
anything  of  very  slight  importance  as  compared 
with  something  larger  or  more  important. 

"  Ttt  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill:  To 
exaggerate  some  very  trifling  matter. 

mole-hole,  ».    The  burrow  of  a  mole. 

mole-plow,  «.  The  mole-plow  has  a  pointed  iron 

shoe,  which   is   attached   to   tl ml  of  a  standard 

and  drawn  along  underground,  making  a  track  like 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we.     w«t,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


mole-rat 
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mollities 


that  of  a  mole,  establishing  a  duct  to  load  water       Bot. :  Having  many  wings  projecting  from  a  con-    neoe«aary  that  they  be  foretiaen  M  conaenting  and  oo- 
from  the  Miilisoil,  pressing  the  earth  away  without    vox   surfaci>,  as  tlio    fruit  of  S'ime   umbelliferous    operating  with  the  divine  auuranca  offered  them,  which 


disturbing  the  surface. 
mole-rat,  s. 
ZoOlotjy  : 


plant-,    and'  of   moringa 
tthaped. 


Called  also  Mill-sail  «  a  thing  within  their  power.  (8)  There  in  a  mediate 
prescience  which  is  neither  the  free  nor  the  natural  knowt. 
edge  of  God,  aud  by  which  He  known  future  contingent 


1.  «!»(/.:  Spalas  typhlut,   a  mouse-like  rodent,    skin  of  a  mole. J 
found  in  the  southeast  of   Europe,  ranging  east-       A.  A» substantive : 
ward  into  Asia.    The  eyes  are    rudimentary  and 
coMTi-d  with  skin,  so  that  the  animal  is  quite  blind; 
the  tail  is  also  rudimentary.  The  toes  are  furnished 
with   powerful   claws,   which  the  animals   use  in 
excavating  their  burrows.    Color,  yellowish-brqwi 
vitn  a 


»,xi    -  «i.v  g    o  ,  au       y  wc         e     no 

mole  -Skin,  «.  &  «.    [t  rom  its  being  soft,  llketbe    event.  before  He  forms  Hi.  decnee. 


Frequent  conferences  subsequently  took  place  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  aud  the  Dominicans  on  the  dis- 

F  abric:  A  strong  cotton  twilled  goods  for  men  s    puted  points.    These  meetings  were  called  Congre- 

,so  that  thoammalisquitebliud:    wear.    A  kind  of  fustian,  cropped  or  shorn  before    gallons  on  the  Aids,  i.  e.,  on  the  aids  of  divine  grace. 
ail  is  also  .rudimentary,.  The  toes  are  furnished    dyeing  ;  beaverteen.  M6  -Iln-l8t         IS     dfl 

Church  HMory  (pf.)  :  The   followers  of    Lewis 


B.  At  adj.:  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 


[Fr.  mole*ter.  from  Lat.  moleslo= 


[MOLEST,  r.]    Trouble. 
"The  country  life  had  leant  mutest.11 
Ureene:  (From  the  Mttriiiny  Varment),  p. 


galidii').    The'  Hairy- 

falpoiiti'*)  is  found  in  Japan,  and  Gibbs' Mole-shrew 
(U.  gibbsii)  in  North  America. 

mole-track,  «.  The  course  of  a  mole  under- 
ground. 

"The  pot-trap  in  a  deep  earthen  vessel  set  in  the 
ground,  with  the  brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  mole. 
1 1  <"•!.*."  Mortimer:  Iluitbandry. 

mole-tree,  «. 

Kntiinii:  \   popular  name  for  the  Caper-spurge 

mole- warp,  s.    [MOI.DWARP.] 
*m61e,  c. /.    (MoLEi5),«.] 

1.  To  clear  of  moles  or  mole-hills. 

2.  To  burrow  in ;  to  form  holes  in,  as  a  mole. 

*»»w     «VBV        V.1,     o.          |     l.i,^.       I,MM'.-M    ,       -r,.J          'MM'     w  UU    Or 

mo  lec   U  lar,  a.    (Eug.  molecul(e);  -ar.]    Of  or    that  which  molests,  disturbs,  or  annoys;   a  dis- 
pertaining  to'molecules ;  consisting  of  molecules.        turber. 

ind  moletiter  of  thousands." — Milton- 
bk.  il.     (Pref.) 

lest    full,  a.    [Eug.  molest; 


mol    le,  i.    [Latin  neut.   sing,  of   mo«i'»=soft.] 

I  music  to  B 
was  called  II 


MK. *ir :  A  term  applied  in  medieval  music  to  B 
flat  as  opposed  to  B  natural,  which 


l  UK,  til-      til  UMIW>  BUUUWCUHMi  111 

of  being  molested  or  disturbed. 


"The  spectra  of  thene  variously  constituted  molecule, 
are  very  definite,  and,  for  the  nume  degree  of  molecular 
complexity,  have  a  strange  family  likeness  to  each  other." 


mol  -lg-bart,  «.     [Flora,  mollbaert.] 

"From  outward  molestation  free."  Agric.:  A  Flemish  Implement  consisting  of  a  large 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi.  shovel  drawn  by  a  horse  and  guided  by  a  man. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  troubling  or  interfering  with  molle    ton,*.  [Fr.]  Swan-skin;  a  kind  of  woolen 

one  in  the  possession  of  his  lands.    An  action  of  blanketing  used  by  printers. 

molestation  arises  chiefly  in  questions  of  commonty  »mol    II  ate    r  t     Hut   m<iHi«-«nft  1    Tn  irml™ 

or  of  controverted  marches  or  boundaries.  soft  or  easy.           ' 

"  Boon  will  you  motltate  your  way."  "* 

Tile  Poet  Bantered  (HOi),  p.  23. 

mSl-lI-Sn-S  -S.I  a,  ».    [Mod.  Latin,  from  Greek 
»iotein=:to  go,  and  nesos=an  island.] 

Ichthy.:   A    genus   of    mud-eating   Cyprinodonta 
from  tropical  America,  closely  allied  to  Pcecilia 


[Eug.  molest;  -*r.]    One  who  or 


.     I,  l\    1     /I  1        i     I« — LI     —  *m»*l      blul/lval     culmwAl     tlunclj      .1111'   II      lu     rUfVUXB 

-/H/m.l  (  ausmg  molestation ;  troublesome,  annoy-    (q.v.),  but  with  a  larger  dorsal  fin,  of  twelve  or 
inv.  bArjuufnor.  t^: __   , m,  _         i 


i.  hated  a.  malentfull  and  mischievous." 
n«,  vol.  i.,  ner.  22. 


, 

more  rays.  Five  species  are  known.  The  males 
are  beautifully  colored,  and  their  dorsal  tin  much 
enlarged.  In  Mollienesia  hellerii,  the  lower  caudal 


— London  Timet.  ^ 0 

fl  The  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous  states  >"«•  >'a,rassi"8- 

are  considered  to  be  molecular  states  of  bodies.  Pride   ...   1. 

— Barrinr:  Sertiion* 

iUlar-attraction,  «.  «m6  lest    16,  ».    [Lut.  moleiti,,,  from  molestus=    rays' oTthe    ma"ture"maie  "are" 'prolonged  int<Ta 

fnyttct :  An  attraction  tending  to  draw  together  troublesome.]    Molestation,  trouble.                            sword-shaped,  generally  black  and  yellow,  append- 

5i!S;!lSii!SF— "'-^"^  s.^aS^-     t-t.  „,,„,]     Trouble-    -  ^^  ^ 

nolecular-combinauon, ..  ii^^n^.robab^r^^t^^^r8   ^^^ 

Chem.:  The  combination  of    molecules  without  "--'  •   •  —       --»Ar_,,,_j     ,           ""«,.'         :-J.         mxi    n  „-»  i*    — ,„      ,t 


ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Ascidiadm  (q.  v.).    The  body  is 


molecular-formula,  s. 


Anat.dt  Phj/siol.:  Great  effort.  (Used  specifically 


I'li.n,.:  A  formula  in  which  the  atomic  compo-    of 'menstruation.) 

sitiou  of  u  molecule  is  expressed,  without  reference  ,  he  effect  of  tne  menstrual  mailmen  la  felt  by  th< 

to  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  are  combined    whole»y»tem-  —  Tanner:  Prae.  of  Medicine,  ii.  859. 


with    each  other;   thus  the   molecular-formula  of 
/erric  hydrate  is  FcaHoOa.    [FoEMCLA.] 

molecular-motion, «. 

rhysk-s:  Motion  seen  to  take  place  when  ex- 
tremely small  particles  of  any  substance  immersed 
in  water,  or  other  liquid,  are  examined  under  the 
microscope.  It  is  on  account  of  molecular-motion 
in  small  particles  of  mud  in  a  turbid  pond  that  the 
water  is  so  long  in  becoming  clear. 

molecular-quantities,  s.pi. 

(Vi,  in.:  Quantities   taken   in   the  proportion  of 

their  molecular  weights. 

molecular-volume,  s, 

r  Vic  in.:  The   relative   volume  which    molecular 
quantities  occupy.      It  is  found   by  dividing  th 
molecular  weight  by  the  specific  gravity. 

molecular-weight, ». 


1.  The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

"For  induration  or  mollification,  it  i.  to  be  inquired 
what  will  make  metal,  harder  and  harder."—  Bacon:  Phys. 
iological  Remain*. 

.. „, „  2.  Pacification,  mitigation,  appeasing, 

iinii»i«)  =  great  exertion,    from  »ioJior=to  toil,  to  "lam  to  hull  here  a  little  longer,    gome  mollification 

exert  ones   self,    from  moles=&  heap.]    Massive  'or  your  g'»nt,  .weet  lady."—  Shakes?.:  Ticelftk  fflgiit,  i.  5. 

weighty,  important,  grave.  mol -ll-fl-gr,  ».    [Eng.  mollify;  -er,] 

Prophecies  of  KO  vast  and  molimlnoiit  concernment  to  i    Ona  whr>  or  flint  wliioh  ,,,.  Mil1,,. 

the  world."—//.  Hort:  Mi/strru  ttfOoiUtness  "   e  w       or  tllat  WU1C"  mouines. 

_.«.,,„„    .     rv  _t  " The  root  hath  a  tender,  dainty  heat ;  which,  when  it 

mo  -line,  s.    [Lat.  mo;illtw=pertaining  to  a  mill ;  cometh  above  ground  to  the  sun  and  air,  vanisheth  ;  for 

Hio(d=a  mill.]    The  crosse<l  iron  sunk  in  the  center  it  is  a  great  mollifier."— Bacon.  Xat.  Hit!.,  S  868 

nxe^fnXTow^r1^;  '^UIlTnT  ^  M°       2'  x°"e  w"°  "acifios-  raiti«ate9'  or  ™~ 
mollne-crosB  «                                                           m5l  -11-f y,  «mol-e-fy,  «mol-l-fy,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Fr. 
>8B'         ,    ,  ,                                              ,     mollifier,  from  Lat.  molliflco,  from  moHi«=soft,  and 
'i!?  froI2  "f  r?scmbl'?8  a  mill-  /ac,o=to  make ;  Sp.  m 
borne  both  inverted  and  re-        »    ^ 


m5  llm -I-nofis,  a.    [Lat.  molimen  (genit.  mo- 


rynd  in  shape.     _ 

bated,  and  sometimes  saltire-wise  or  in  saltire. 
m5  lln-I-a,  s. 


r       mfi-lln'-l  a,  s.     [Named  after  Dr.  Molina  who  '!•  lo  soften;  to  make  soft  or  tei 

e    wrote  in  1782  on  Chilianplants.]  2-  To  soften,  ease,  or  assua*e,  as 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Festucea>,  family  "  The)r  have  not  been  clo8ed.  neither 

Bromidn.      The  spikelets  are  nearly  terete,  in  a  mol"Jl"t  "ith  ointment."— Itatak  i.  6. 


The  iinality  or  state  of  bi-ing  molecular  or  consist- 
ing <>t  molecules. 


Church  Hist.:   The  tenets  of  Lewis   Molina,    a 


A.  Transitive: 

*l._To  soften ;  to  make  soft  or  tender, 
as  pain. 

bound  up,  neither 

3.  To  pacify,  to  appease,  to  soothe,  to  quiet. 

"Chiron  mollified  his  ornel  mind 
With  art."     Dri/den:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love,  i. 

4.  To  qualify,  to  temper ;  to  lessen  anything  harsh 
or  burdensome;  to  tone  down  ;  to  moderate. 

•5.  To  make  pleasant. 

"The  vocal  flute    .    .    . 
Crowns  his  delight,  aud  mollifle*  the  scene." 

Slienitmie:  Tile  Kalned  Abbey. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  soft. 

mol  -II  net,  s.    [Fr.  moult'ne/.]    A  mill  of  small 

[Named  after  C.  E.  von  Moll;  suff. 

s  LAZULITE  (q.  T.). 
Shi,«.    [Latin  =  movableness, 


boll, 
-clan. 


oT;     p6ut.    J(Swl;    cat,     9ell,     chorus,     c,hln, 
-tUn  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      - 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-5ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous. 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


mollitious 


+m6l  11  -tlonf ,  n.  [Latin  IM..//UII) ^luxurious, 
with  English  -ull.  -I iota.]  Luxurious,  inviting  to 

"  Mullttiiiii*  »Icoro«  irilt 
Bnperb  as  Hrrant  domei,  that  devils  built." 

l!r,,\rnia:j     .•».,-.!,  (/•.  ill. 

mdl  11  tude.  .«.  [Latin  ni»llitiul»,  frum  intilli*  — 
toll.]  Softnesn,  weakiie.-.-.  etfi'ininacy. 

m&l  lu  £lii  e  ae,  «.  /./.  [.Mud.  Latin  tnulhigu, 
genit.  mollugin(u);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fit. | 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  t'aryophylfacca>.  The  sepals, 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  distinct,  alternate  with 
the  stamens  when  both  are  the  same  in  number. 

mil  In   g8,«.    [Lat.=(/ufi'i<i»  mollitgo.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Molluginese 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  inconspicuous  plants  with 


_jhotomous  stems,  verticillate  leaves,  and  cymes 
of  small  flowers.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  According  to  I)r.  Dymok,  the 
apecios  are  bitter  and  expel  bile.  The  dried  plant 
of  Miiltuii»  hirtu  i.-  prescribed  in  Sind  in  cases  of 
diarrhoaa. 

mol   lusc,  mdl   Iu8k,  «.  [MoLLCstfA.] 

ZoOl.:  An  animal  of  the  class  Mollusca. 

m61  1U3  -C»,  «.  pi.  [Xeut.  pi.  of  Lat.  ntotluttu*= 
soft,  from  mo(/i»=soft.  | 

1.  ZoOl.:   According   to    Luuueoa,  an    order   of 
Vermes,  distinct  from  Testacca,  which  immediately 
follows  it.     He    placed   under  it  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  genera  which  he  described  as  naked, 
not  included  in  a  shell,  furnished  with  limbs.  They 
wore:  Actinia,  Ascidia,  Limax,  Holothuria,  Sepia, 
Aphrodita,  Nereis,  Ac.    (Syftema  Xalnm  (ed.  1767), 
i.  1,072.)    Cuyier  made  the  Mollusca  one  of  the  four 
great  "  divisions"  or  sub-kingdoms  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  of  equal  rank  with  the  Vertebrata,  tho 
Articulate,  and  tho  Radiata.    He  subdivides  it  into 
six  classes  :  Cephalopoda,  I'terppoda,  (tasteropoda. 
Acephala,  Brachimxxla,  and  Cirrhopoda.    ( .1  »am<t/ 
Kinijilnnt  (ed.  Griffith^,  i.  61,  xii.  4-5.)    Except  that 
the  last  class  has  now  been  merged  in  Crustacea, 
and  placed  with  the  Articulata  or  Annulosa,  the 
essential  features  of   Cuvier's  arrangement   have 
•till  boon  preserved.    In  1843  Prof.  Owen  arranged 
the  Mollusca  in  an  Acephalous  division,  containing 
the  orders  Tuuicata,  Brachiopoda,  and  Lamelli- 
branchia,  and  an  Encephalous  division,  with  the 
orders  Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda,  and  Cephalopoda. 
(Compor.  Anal.  Invert.  Animal*  (ed.  1843),  p.  269.) 
Mr.  8.  P.  Woodward  recognized  six  classes:    Ce- 
phalopoda, Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  Brachiopoda, 
Coachifera,  audTunicata.  {Manual  of  the  Mollutca 
(ed.  1851), 678.)    Prof.  Huxley  separates  from  the 
already  limit  ed  class  Mollusca  a  class  Molluscoida 
(q.  v.).    (Intrml.  to  Clastif.  of  Animate  (ed.  1869), 
p.  82.)  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  defines  the  Mollusca  as 
animals  with  a  soft  body,  without  segments,  naked 
or  covered  with  a  shell  of  one  or  two  valves  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime  secreted  by  a  fold  of  the 
skin— the  mantle.     They  have  a  brain-mass,  and 
foot  and  mantle  ganglia.    Some  have  an  internal 
hard  shell  or  cartilage.    Tho  symmetry  of  the  body 
is  bilateral.  Example,  tho  cnttle-tUh.  the  snail,  the 
oyster,  &c.  Ho  makes  Tunicatn  and  the  Molluscoida 
an  "intermediate  group,"  and  divides  the  sub-king- 
dom into  four  classes:  Cephalopoda,  Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda,  and  Conchifera.  {f'oMetl't  Xat.  Hi»t.,  v. 
153-4.)    Many  thousand  recent  Mollusca  are  known, 
distributed  throughout  every  climate  and  nearly 
every  part  of  tho  world. 

2.  Palceont. :  Tho  shells  of  the  Mollusca  being  all 
but  indestructible,  and  easy  of  identification,  afford 
us  a  reliable  means  for  ascertaining  tho  relative 
ago  of  strata.    As  some,  moreover,  inhabit  fresh 
water,  others  the  land,  besides  the  largo  numbers 
which  find  their  homo  in  salt  water,  they  often 
settle  the  fresh- water  or  marine  origin  of  a  stratum. 

Thomarin les  being  distributed  also  in  certain 

tones  of  salt  water,  they  frequently  afford  materials 
for  sounding  a  sea  which  has  passed  away  agesa^o. 
Next  to  the  Protozoa,  the  oldest  fossils  known  arc 
Mollusca.    They  have  abounded    from    Cambrian 
times  till  now.    Tho  longevity  of  molluscous  species 
(not  individuals)  is  mncli  greater  than  that  of  the 
Mammalia,      ll'-m-i-.   Lyell's    arrangement   of    the 
tertiary  format  ions  in  accordance  with  the  relative 
percentage  of  recent  and  fossil  species  must  not  bo 

extended  be\..i,d  the  Mollusca. 

mol  lus   can,  a.  &  ».    [Mod.  Lat.  mo«u«c(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -mi.  | 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  class  Mollusca. 

B.  Atnulul.:  Amolln-k. 

m6l  las    cold,  t.  &  a.    I  Mi  n.t.r-M  i  IIP  \.  1 

A.  AmubntilHtirr: 

Zodl.:  A  member  of  the  group  Molluscoida. 
"The  connect  Ing  link  between  the  malluaca  proper  and 
the  mvllufc<ii<l*."—  Wood:  Sal.  Hit!.,  p.  663. 

B.  A»  adji ' 

1.  Mollus. . 

*'  X'ttluitfi't  animals  feel  the  jar  of  those  rapid  undula- 
tions."— //.  Sp*HCrr;  Plyftutlow,  ch.  iv.,  p.  311. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  molluscoida. 
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mdl  Ins  cold  -a,  ».  pi.  I  Lut.  m..»iwc(o)  (q.  T.), 
and  (ir.  cido«=form.; 

1.  Zo/ll. :  A  primary  division  of  Mollusca  insti- 
tuted by  Milne  Edwards,  and  in  Professor  Huxloy  8 
cla--ilic.-itioii,  one  of  the  eight  primary  groups  into 
which  ho  divides  the  animal  kingdom.    Ho  places 
it  between  tlin  Mollusca  and  tlio  C  celenterata.    The 
moiitli  is  provided  with  ciliated  tei.tacula,  disposed 
in  a   circle  or   in  a  horseshoe  shape,  or   fringing 
long   arms;    it   leads   into   a    largo  or  sometimes 
exceedingly  large  pharynx,  and  in  two  or  three  the 
atrial    system    is   greatly    developed.    Dr.    Heury 
Woodward    says   that   the  Holluscoida    have   the 
body,  with  sheila  placed  differently  to  those  of  the 
Mollusca,  or  have  a  tubular  or  shell-like  covering. 
The  gills  are  more  or  less  free  or  fringed  with  cilia, 
wit  In  ml  the  usual  lamellae  of  the  Mollusca,  and  they 
serve  for  the  capture  of  food  as  well  as  for  respira- 
tion ;  or  there  may  be  a  crown  of  ciliated  tentacles. 
It    includes   the   Bryozoa    and    the    Brachiopoda. 
Those   in    their  structures,  embryonic  and  adult, 
show  resemblance  to  those  of  Venues,  Mollusca,  and 
Tunicate.    Prof.  Huxley  divides  the  Mollnscoida 
into  three   classes:   Ascidoida.  Brachiopoda,  and 
Polyzoa.     (Intrttd.  to  '  7"xs.  Animals*  115,  116.) 

2.  Piilceont.:   Range   from    Cambrian   tiroes   till 
now. 

"  He.  however,  think*  it  not  Improbable  that  the  mul- 
iHfctn'ita  may  ultimately  require  to  be  merged  in  the 
mollusca." — Huxley;  Introd.  Clnsn.  Animal*, 96. 

mSllfig  Ctfld  -al,  "•  [MOLLUSCOIDA.]  Mollus- 
coid. 

"The  highest  and  loweat  m»llu*cnlitnl  animala  .  .  . 
•warmed  in  numbers." — ZJanrni:  Or  gin  of  Sptctra,  ch.  xi. 

m&l  lus -cous,  <i<fj.  [Eug.  mtlhuc;  -ou».\  Per- 
taining to  the  mollusca;  havii  g  the  qualities  or 
characteristics  of  the  mollusca. 

"Among  the  mnltuncvus  or  soft-bodied  tinimaU."—  Fat. 
teriton:  ZotiluyV,  P-  27. 

molluscous-animals, «.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Mollusca  (q.T.). 

m6l  lus'  cum,  «.  [Neut.  slug,  of  Lat.  inulluscus 
=  soft.l 

tl.  Orel.  Lang.:  A  mollusc  (q.  v.'i. 

".May  prove  that  man  lit  only  the  evolution  of  a  tnollitt- 
««m." — Hamilton:  Lecture*  on  Jfrfuph|/«'c«,  i-  ?-> 

2.  Pathol.:  A  skin  disease  consisting  of  one  or 
more  small  tumors,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  There  is  a  true  molluscum,  which 
is  contagious,  and  a  false,  which  is  non-contagious. 

m5l -lusk, ».    |  Moi.i.fM  .  | 

m8l  Ifis  kl* -8r-ous,  a.  [Eng.  moltwtk;  i  con- 
nective, and  Lat.  yero— to  bear.]  Producing  mol- 
lusks. 

"The  cavity  of  the  mnlluskiiftrvus  aac." — Huxley.  Aunt. 
lucrrl.  Animal',  ch.  vni. 

tmftl lusk  -He,  s.  [Latin  m»lltuc(u») ;  suff. -i/e 
(Piikroiit.).] 

Pala'ont.:  Black  carbonaceous  animal  matter, 
occurring  in  contrast  with  other  colors  in  some 
kinds  of  marble. 

M61   1J>.    ISecdof.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  familiar  form  of  the  name  Mary, 
formerly  in  general  use. 

2.  urn  ill:.:    A   popular  name     for   the  Fulmar 
(q.  v.K 

Holly  Maguires,  «.  /./. 

HMnry,  <fc.; 

1.  A  secret  society  formed  in  Ireland,  in  1813,  to 
intimidate  bailiffs  or  process-servers  distraining  for 
rent,  or  others  impounding  the  cattle  of  tho^1  \vlm 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  rent.  The  members 


of  tho  association  were  young  men  dressed  up  in 
female  attire,  and  having  their  faces  blackened. 

"These  .Vn//j/  Xagulres  were  generally  stout  active 
young  men,  dressed  up  in  women's  clothes,  with  faces 
blackened  or  otherwise  disguised;  sometimes  they  wore 
crape  over  their  countenance**,  sometimes  they  smeared 
themselves  in  the  most  fantastic  manner  with  burnt  cork 
about  their  eyes,  month,  and  cheeks.  In  thlsstittu  tlu-y 
used  suddenly  to  surprise  the  unfortunate  grippers,  keep- 
ers, or  process-servers,  and  either  duck  them  in  Dog-holes, 
orl.,-.it  them  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner,  so  that  the 
MollU  .V«i/nirr*  became  the  terror  of  all  our  officials." — 
Tre*ch:  Kealltiei  of  Irioh  Lift,  ch.  vl. 

2.  A  similar  society  formed  in  1S77  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.  The nu&ben  sought  to 
effect  their  purpose  by  intimidation,  carried  in 
some  eases  to  murder.  Several  were  brought  to 
justice  and  executed. 

m61 -1?  c6d  die,  «.  [From  Molly,  a  female  name 
and  coddle  (q.  v.).J  An  effeminate  person.  (N/«im/.) 

"Such  a  thin-legged  silly  fellow  as  his  uncle  Pellet— a 
miitluroilillr,  in  fact." — George  Elfot:  Mill  vn  lh<  Flues, 
oh.  U. 

M6-16ch,  *M6 -lecho,  Hll  com,  Hal  cham,«. 
[Or.  Moloch,  from  Ileb.  Molrch,  in  the  Old  Testa- 


Molucca 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  Some  dread  or  irresistible  influence  or 
passion,  at  the  shrine  of  which  everything  would  be 
sacrificed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compar.  Relitj.:  The    distinctive    idol   of    the 
Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi.  7).    The   commonest  spell- 
ing  of  the    word    is    Moloch    (Lev.    xx.  2,  3,  JIT. 
xxxii.35).    Amos  has  Moloch  (v.  26).    To  •bow  that 
Moloch  and  Milcom  lire  the  same, cf.  1    Kings   xi. 
5,  7.    The  Malcham  of  Zeph.  1,  5   much  resembles 
Milcom:  iu  Hebrew   it  means  "their  king."    Per- 
haps it  means  Moloch  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30,  and  Jer. 
xlix.  1,  3.    Molech  was  the  Ammonite  tire-god.     Hi- 
had  a  connection  with  thoplauet  Saturn  (the  Chiun 
(t)  of  Amos  v.  26).    Though  the  offering  of  children 
to  Moloch  was  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev. 
xx.  2,  3), it  was  introduced  not  later  than  the  reign 
of  Solomou.    Its  special  seat   during  the   Hebri-w 
monarchy  was  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  [GEHENNA, 
TOPHET.]  Probably  at  first  the  children  were  placed 
in  the  fire,  and  left  there  till  they  were  eonmnra 
(Lev.  xx.  2,  H;  Jer.  vii.  21);  then  after  humanity, 
perhaps  at  the  instance  of  the  mothers,  began   to 
assert  itself  over  cruel  superstition,  the  children 
were  passed  hastily    through  the  fire,  BO  as  to  give 
them  at  least  some  hope  of  life  (Lev.  xviii.  21 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  :r».    [XEEDFIRE.] 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Agamidw.    I 
contains   but   one   species,  Moloch   horridia,  from 
Australia.    It  is  about  &ix  inches  in  length,  armed 
on  the  head,  body,  limbs,  and  tuil.  with  spines  of 
large  size,  whence  its  popular  name,  Thorn-devil. 

M6  16  -kin  (i>l.  M6  16  ka  -nil,  ».  [Russ.  moloko 

milk.  |  Milk-drinker;  oneof  a  sect  in  Russia  who 
observe  the  laws  of  Mosea  regarding  meat,  forbid 
the  use  of  images  or  tho  sign  of  the  cross,  and  con- 
sider all  wurs  unlawful.  They  derive  their  name 
from  tho  quantity  of  milk-food  eaten  by  them. 

m6  16  -pes,, «.;>(.  [Or.  mdlopt  (genit.  molopOf)  = 
the  mark  of  a  stripe,  a  weal.] 

Pathol.:  PetechiB?  (q.  v.). 

m6  los   si ,  ».  pi.    [  MoLossuaO 

ZoOl.:  A  group  formed  by  Ur.  Dobson.  "for  tho 
reception  of  three  genera  of  Emballonuridee :  Molos- 
sus,  Nyctinomus,  and  Cheiromeles."  (Proc.  Zodl. 
Out.,  1876,  pp.  702-735.) 

m6  loB-sI  -nte,  ».  ;>'.  [Mod.  Lat.  mo(o*»(«w) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  ruff.  -urn  .  | 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Emballonurids?.  It  con- 
tains two  groups;  Molossi  and  Mystaciiin*. 

1116  los  sus,  N.  [(ir.  Molo*80«=  belonging  to  Mo- 
lossia,  a  district  of  Epirus.celebrnteil  for  producing 
a  kind  of  wolf-dog  used  by  shepherds.  1 

1.  '.'/'.  il-  Lat.  Prosody:  A  foot  of  throe  long  sylla- 
bles. 

2.  Zonl.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  group  Molossi. 
Ears  close,  or  united  at   base  of    inner  margin; 
tragus  very  short;  extremity  of  muzzle  broad,  ob- 
tusoor  obliquely  truncated:  lips  smooth,  or  with 
very  indistinct  vortical  wrinkles;  back  of  tiM'sn.\ 
ered  with  long  curved  hair.    Range,  tropical  and 
sub-tropical    regions    of    America.     l)r.    Dobson 
enumerates  nine  species. 

m&l    6  thrus.  «.    [Etym.  doubtful:  Aga.-.-iz  give* 

(ir.     m/i/O8  =  toil,     Ulul    throu8  —  R    OOnfUB6d     lioine; 

McNicoll    gives   mo/ci7t  =  to    transplant.      C.i' 
•OOgntltbat  molothnti is  n  mistake:  and  that<ir. 
,u<>l<>t>ro8=i\  glutton,  was  intended  b>  Swainson.] 

Oriii/A. :  A  genus  of  Icterids?.  with  >pecie-  rang- 
ing from  La  Plata  t<»  the  Northern  United  Static. 
Bill  short  and  stout,  lateral  toes  nearly  equal.  cla\\  - 
rather  small;  tnilnenrly  even  ;  wingllonc,  ix>inted. 
As  far  as  is  known,  they  make  no  nest,  but  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  (usually  smaller* 
birds.  Tho  best  known  specie*;  is  M^lnthfiix  in  <-<>r/*, 
popularly  known  u  the  Cow-bird  or  Cow  Hlackbird, 
"from  their  keeping  about  that  animal,  and  find- 
ing, either  from  her  parasitic  insects  or  her  drop* 
pings,  opiK>rtunities  lor  food."  Tho  male  has  the 
neck,  head,  and  anterior  half  of  the  breast  light 
chocolate  brown  ;  re-t  «f  the  body  black,  witli  me- 
tallic luster.  The  female  is  Hk'ht  olivaceous  brown 
all  over.  Bill  and  feet  black  in  both  sex- 
Brewer,  ft  Kidtftray.) 

*m61t,  pret.  cf  pa.  par.  of  r.    |  MKI.T.] 

*m61t  a-ble,  «.  I  Eng.  molt;  -oo/t.]  Capable  ..( 
beinK  incited  ;  meltable. 

mfllt  en,  ;><i  ;»(!-. or <i.  [MELT.]  Molted;  m  id.- 
of  melted  metal. 

"And  he  made  a  muM«n  sea,  ten  cubits  from  the  one 
brim  to  the  other."— 1  Kint/i  vii.  23. 

m61    to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Miuic:  Much,  very;  as.  «!«»••  mlatiin.  very  slow; 
mnll<i  ull<aro,  very  quick;  molto  totlenuto,  much 
sustained. 

M6liiC-ca,«.    [Seedef.l 


ment,  except  in  1  Kim:-  xi.  7.  with  Aa="the"  pro-       Oeog.  (pi.):  An    alternative  name  for  th«  S| 

fixed  =  tho  king;  cf.  mc(«fc=king.]  Islands  iu  the  Asiatic  Archipi  !:i».-u. 


Ate,     fat,    Are,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute.     cob.     cure,    unite,     cnr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     a  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Molucca-balm,  8. 

Hut.:  Molucella,  a  genus  of  Labiate. 

Molucca-bat,  s. 

KoOl.:  Har/ii/ia  cephalotes,  tho  Harpy  Bat.  It 
was  called  the  Molucca  bat  by  Pennant  and  Shaw. 
It  is  found  in  tho  islands  of  Celebes  and  Amboyua. 

mSl'-va,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadida?,  erected  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Ling,  Molva  vulyaris,  otherwise  Luta 
molva.  1 1  differs  From  Lota  in  having  several  teeth 
in  tho  lower  jaw  and  on  tho  voiner. 

m6  -Ijf,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  moly,  from  molijo=ta 
mitigate.] 

1.  A  fabulous  plant,  to  which  were  ascribed  magic 
properties.    It  had  a  black  root  and  a  white  blossom, 
and  was  given  by  Hermes  to  Ulysses  to  counteract 
the  spells  of  Circe. 

"Block  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flower: 
Moly  the  name,  to  mortals  hard  to  find." 

I'ope.  Homer's  Odyssey,  z.  865. 

2.  WUd  Garlic,  Allium  moly. 

If  Dwarf  Moly  is  Allium  chamcemoty;  Homers 
Moly  is  A.  magicum. 

m6  ly"b -date,  «.    [Eng.  molybd(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  molybdio  acid, 
molybdate  of  iron,  .-•. 
II in.:  A   mixture   of    molybdito   with   limonite 

(q.v.). 

molybdate  of  lead,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  WULPENITE  (q.  v.). 

m&  If  b  den- a,  s.    [MOLYBDENUM.] 

m&  l^b  den  He,  8.  [Eng.  Molybdenum ;  suff . 
•ite  '.Win.).] 

Min.:  A  soft  mineral  found  mostly  in  foliated 
masses,  or  as  aggregates  of  minute  scales,  rarely  in 
tabular,  hexagonal  crystals.  Crystallization,  yet 
uncertain;  hardness,  1-1*5;  specific  gravity,  4'4^4'8 ; 
luster,  metallic ;  color,  lead-gray,  opaque ;  lamina?, 
flexible,  sectile ;  leaves  a  gray  trace  on  paper. 
Composition  :  Sulphur, 41'0;  molybdenum, 59'0=  100, 
corresponding  with  tho  formula  MoSj.  Found  dis- 
tributed through  crystalline  rocks,  sometimes  in 
considerable  amount.  Called  also  Molybdenum- 
sulphide. 

m6  Ifb -dS-nflm,  s.  [Lat.  mnlybdcena;  Greek 
mo(j/fcduina=galena  (q.v.),  from  Lat.  molybdus; 
(ir.  nuilybdos,  and  mo/j/&dift=load. 

Chem.:  A  metallic,  hexad  element, discovered  by 
Hjelm  in  1782;  symbol,  Mo;  atomic  weight,  95'5; 
molecular  weight,  unknown  ;  specific  gravity  8*6.  It 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  is  found  in  combination, 
with  sulphur' as  molybdenite,  MoS'g;  with  oxygen 
in  molybdenum  ocher,  MoOa;  and  as  load  molyb- 
date, MoOjPbO,  in  wulfeuite.  The  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  lieatiug  molybdio  anhydride, oronoof  the 
chlorides,  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It 
is  a  silver-white,  brittle,  almost  infusible  metal, 
permanent  in  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
when  heated  it  oxidizes,  and  is  ultimately  converted 
into  molybdio  anhydride.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids,  but  is  readily 
dissolved  in  aqun-regia,  or  in  hot  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Molybdenum  forms  with  oxygen  the 
following  oxides :  Hypomolybdous  oxide,  MoO ; 
dimolybdous  trioxide,  Mo-ips;  molybdous  oxide, 
MoO2,  and  molybdic  anhydride,  MoOj,  all  of  rela- 
tively slight  importance.  It  forms  four  chlorides, 
Mo('i>.  Mo.Ck.  MoCl4,  and  Mod?,;  and  three  sul- 
phides, MoS>,  MoS;i,  and  MoS4,  tho  last  two  being 
acid  sulphides,  ami  forming  sulphur  salts. 
molybdenum-oxide,  s.  [MOLYBDITE.] 
molybdenum-sulphide,  s.  [MOLYBDENITE.] 
m.6  l?b  die,  mo  l$b  -dpus,  a.  [  English  molybd- 
(enuiii  i ;  -ic,  -ous.}  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
molybdenum. 

molybdic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  MoOjOH.i.  It  separates  as  a  white  crys- 
talline powder,  when  hydrocliloric  or  nitric  acid  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  molybdate.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  an  acid,  and  is 
used,  in  combination  with  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid,  in  testing  for  minute  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

molybdic-ocher,  s.    [MOLYBDITE.] 

molybdic-silver, ». 

-Win. :  The  same  as  WEHKLITE  (q.  v.). 

mb-ly'b  -dine,  s.    [MOLYBDITE.] 

m6  Ifb  dite,  mb-l^b  -dine,  s.  [Eng.  molybd- 
(enum);  saS.-ite,  -iiic  (,\lin.\ :  tier,  molybdit.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombio  mineral  occurring  in 
groups  of  capillary  crystals,  or  as  an  earthy  encrus- 
tation. Hardness.  1  'j :  specific  gravity,  4'49-4'50; 
color,  straw-yellow.  Composition  :  Oxygen,  :i4".'H; 
molybdenum,  6.V71  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  MoOj.  Also  formed  in  crystals  artificially. 
Called  also  Molybdenum-oxide  andMolybdic-ocher. 


m6-l?t>-<l6-me -nltes.  [Greek  mo(v6do»=lcad; 
menc=lho  moon,  and  suff.  -He  (Jffn.).] 

M  t  a . ;  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  tliin  and 
fragile  lamellae.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic  (?). 
Composition:  A  selenate  of  lead.  Found  with 
chalcomenite  and  cobaltomenito  in  the  Cerro  do 
Cachouta,  southeast  of  Mendoza,  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

mo -ly'-s.lte,  ».  [Gr.  molysis  =  &  stain;  German 
molysit.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  forming  brownish-rod  to  yellow 
encrustations  on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Composi- 
tion :  Chlorine,  65*5  ;  iron,  34*5  =  100,  corresponding 
with  tho  formula  Fe-jCls. 

*m6me.  s.  [Old  Fr.  monie,  momme,  from  Latin 
mom  «8 ;  (Jr.  M omos= the  god  of  raillery  or  mockery.] 

1.  A  clown,  a  buffoon. 

2.  A  stupid,  a  dull  fellow;  a  blockhead. 
"Mome,  malthorse,  capon,  cozcomb,  idiot,  patch." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  L 

mo  ment,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  momentum  (for 
mmimentum)  —  a  movement,  an  instant,  moving 
force,  weight,  from  moveo  =•  to  move ;  Ital.  SL  Sp. 
momenta.  J 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Momentum ;  impulsive  power  or  weight. 
"Touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
Kin  free-will.'*  Milt*,,,:  F.  L.,  x.  45. 

2.  Consequence,  importance,  weight,  value,  influ- 
ence, consideration. 

"Matters  of  great  moment." 

Shakesp..-  Bichant  III.,  Hi.  7. 

3.  An  essential  element ;  an  important  factor. 

4.  Tho  smallest  portion  of  time ;  an  instant. 
'  •  So  soon  swift  JEthe  her  lost  ground  regain'd, 

One  length,  one  moment,  bad  the  race  obtain'd." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iziit.  606. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Math. :  An  increment  or  decrement ;  an  infini- 
tesimal change  in  a  variable  quantity. 
2.  Mii-liiiiiii.1: 
The  movement  of  a  force  is: 

(1)  With  reaped  to  a  point:  The  product  of  tho 
force  into  tho  distance  of  its  point  from  its  lino  of 
action. 

(2)  With  respect  to  a  line :   The  product  of  tho 
component  of  tho  force  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the    line,  into  tho  shortest  distance  between  the 
lino  and  the  direction  of  this  component. 

(3)  With  respect  to  a  plane :  The  product  of  the 
force  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  point 
of  application  from  the  plane. 

^  (1)  Moment  of  a  couple :  The  product  of  either 
of  tne  forces  into  the  perpendicular  between  them. 

(2)  Moment  of  inertia:  The  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  mass  of  each  particle  of  a  rotating  body  into 
tho  square  of  its  distance  from  tho  axis  of  rotation. 

(3)  Statical  moment:  Tho  moment  of  equilibrium 
between  opposite  forces. 

(4)  Virtual  moment  of  a  force :   Tho  product  of 
the  intensity  of  the  force  into  tho  virtual  velocity  of 
its  point  of  application. 

(5)  Moment   of  a  magnet:  Tho  product  of    the 
strength  of  either  of  its  poles  by  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  Or  more  rigorously,  a  quantity  which, 
when  multiplied  by  the  intensity  of  a  uniform  field 
gives  the  couple  which    tho   magnet  experiences 
when  held  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  tne  lino  of 
force  in  this  field. 

(6)  Moment  of  momentum :  [MOMENTUM,  "I. ] 
*m6  -ment,  r.  t.    [MOMENT,  «.]    To  arrange  to  a 

moment. 

"All  accidents  are  minuted  and  momented  by  Divine 
Providence."—  Fuller:  WurtMet,  li.  884. 

mo  ment    al,  ii.    [Eng.  moment:  -«/.  I 

1.  Lasting  only  for  a  moment ;  momentary  ;  very 
brief. 

"  Not  one  momenta!  minute  doth  she  swerve." 

Breton:  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Ourauia.     (1606.) 

2.  Momentous. 

*m&-ment  -al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  momental;  -ly.] 
Fora  moment;  momentarily. 

"Air  but  tiKiirn  titnll n  remaining  in  our  bodies,  hath  no 
proportionable  Hpace  for  its  conversion."— Brotrni-:  \'itl- 
uar  Errors. 

mo  men  ta -ne  ous,  *  mo-men  -tane,  »  m6  - 
men  tan-y\  adj.  [Latin  momentuncus,  from 
momentum  =  a  moment;  Fr.  momentunfc.]  Lasting 
but  a  moment ;  momentary. 

"Howe  short  and  momentatie  the  pleasure  of  this  till  lite 
flesh  is." — Stow:  The  Mercians  (an.  749). 

*mo  -ment-an  I-ness,  *mo  ment  an  i  nesse, 
tultst.  [Eng.  momentany;  -nt'ss.J  Momentariness 

"  Howe  doth  the  momentani nesse  of  this  misery  add  to 
the  misery." — Bishop  Rail:  Character  nf  Man. 

*mo  -men-tan-?,  a.    [MOMENTANEOCS.] 

m6  -ment-ar-I-ly1,  adv.    [Eu&.  momentary;  -ly.] 

1.  For  a  moment ;  so  as  to  last  only  a  moment. 

2.  Every  moment ;  from  moment  to  moment. 


mo -ment  ar  i  ness,  ntbst.  [Eng.  momentary; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  momentary ; 
brief  duration. 

mo  ment  ar  #,  adj.  [Lat.  momentaritu,  from 
momentum=&  moment  (q.  v.).]  Lasting  only  for  a 
moment ;  done  or  past  in  a  moment. 

"The  fit  is  momentary."      Skaketp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

mo  ment  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  moment;  -ly.~\  From 
moment  to  moment;  every  moment;  momentarily. 

"1  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict." 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  2. 

md-ment  -OUS,  adj.  [Latin  momenfo8U8,  from 
momentwm=a  moment  (q.  v.).]  Of  moment;  of 
weight  or  consequence ;  weighty ,  important. 

"  A  momentous  question  which  admitted  of  no  delay." — 
M,i'-:uil,iu:  Uttt.  Eng,,  ch.  zi. 

mo  ment  ous  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  mom«nfou8,'  -ii/.\ 
In  a  momentous  degree;  weightily;  with  great 
weight,  consequence,  or  importance. 

mo  ment  -ous  ness,*.  [Eng. momentous ;  -»<•««.  | 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  momentous ;  impor- 
tance, weight,  moment. 

m6-mSnt  -ftm,  «.  [Latin  for  movimenfum,  from. 
moueo=to  move.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  impulse,  an  impetus. 

"  That  momentum  of  ignorance,  rashness,  presumption, 
and  lust  of  plunder  which  nothing  has  been  able  to  re- 
sist."— Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  A  constituent  or  essential  element. 

II.  Mech. :  Tho  force  possessed  by  matter  in  mo- 
tion ;  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  velocity  of  a 
body.  Thus  a  ball  of  four  pounds  weight  movinar 
uniformly  at  the  pate  of  eighteen  feet  in  a  secona 
would  have  double  the  momentum  that  one  of  three 
pounds  weight  moving  at  the  rate  of  twelve  feet 
per  second  would  possess,  for  4  X  18  is  72,  and 
3  X  12=36,  or  half  as  much.  The  force  of  percus- 
sion, that  is.  tho  force  with  which  a  moving  body 
strikes  an  object,  is  tho  same  in  amount  as  the 
momentum  of  the  former. 

"If  L  stands   for  length,  T  for  time,  and  M  for  mass,. 

ML 

their  momentum  is    T  "—Everett:  C.  O.  S.  Saltern  of  Units 
(1875),  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

^T  Anautar  momentum:  Tho  product  of  moment 
of  inertia  by  angular  velocity,  or  the  product  of 
momentum  by  length.  If  M  stands  for  mass,  L  for 
length,  and  T  for  time,  their  angular  momentum  is 
ML.  cajjcj  aiso  Moment  of  Momentum.  ( Everett : 

C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  i.,  p.  6.) 

mo  -ml-5r,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  momer  =  to 
mumm,  to  mask  one's  self.  J  A  name  given  in  con- 
tempt or  ridicule  by  the  French  and  Swiss  Calvin- 
ists,  in  1818,  to  certain  persons,  chiefly  Swiss,  who- 
seceded  from  their  communion. 

*m6m-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  mom  (e) ;  -ish.]    Foolish. 

"  Discovered  lyes  to  momfsh  mouthes." 

Verses  prefixed  to  Qooge'a  Eglogx. 

mfi-mor -dl-ca,  «•  [From  Lat.  mordeo  (perf. 
iiton»ordt)=to  bite,  because  tho  seeds  look  as  if 
bitteu.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacea?,  tribe  Cucurbitete. 
The  leaves  are  lobed  or  compound,  the  flowers 
white  or  yellow,  monoecious  or  dioecious.  Males 
with  three  stamens  and  zigzag  anthers,  two  of  them 
two-celled,  the  third  one^elled.  Fruit  fleshy, 
prickly,  or  warty.  Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  Momordica  charantia  lias  a 
bright  orange-yellow  fruit,  one  to  six  inches  long. 
It  is  cultivated  throughout  India.  Two  varieties;  of 
it  a  re  known  iii  Bengal.  After  being  washed  in  hot 
water  to  diminish  its  bitterness,  it  is  eaten  by  the- 
Hindus  in  their  curries.  It  is  used  in  India  inter- 
nally as  a  laxative,  and  as  an  ointment  for  sores ; 
the  juice  as  a  mild  purgative  for  children;  the  as- 
tringent root  in  heeraorrhoids.  The  fruit  and  leaves 
are  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  also  in  piles,  leprosy, 
and  jaundice.  The  former  is  tonic,  stomachic,  and 
given  in  diseases  of  tho  spleen  and  liver.  M.  dioica 
grows  wild  in  India,  where  the  young  and  tender 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives  with  the  tuberous  roots 
of  thd  female  plant.  The  root  is  used  also  to  stop 
bleeding  from  piles,  and  in  bowel  complaints.  Ains- 
lie  says  that  when  mixed  with  cocoanut,  pepper, 
a_nd  red  sandal-wood  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
liniment  it  relieves  headache.  M.  cochinchinensis 
is  eaten.  The  fruit  of  M.  balsamina  has  a  smooth 
orange  or  yellow  fruit,  one  to  four  inches  long. 
Pickled  or  steeped  in  oil,  it  is  a  vulnerary.  M.  ela~ 
terum,  called  also  Ecbatium  agrente,  is  the  Squirt- 
ing Cucumber  (q.  v.).  M.  operculata  is  a  drastic 
purgative.  The  fruit  of  M.  mtmadetpha,  called  also- 
Coccinia  indica,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  iu 
their  curries. 


boll,    boy;     po"ut,     1<5wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     ejfist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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priests  under  tho  Mosaic  law.  Klijali  niHlJnlm  tlio 
Baptist  liad  monastic  ti'iidcncics  (t  Kiiitfs  xvii.  '.\,  4, 
xix.  1-9;  a  Kin^s  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  4).  But  genuine 
Jewish  monaMioism,  with  its  celibacy  as  well  as 
its  asceticism  and  seclusion  from  society,  seems  to 
hare  begun  with  tho  Essenes  (q.  v,),and  to  have 


m5  mor   di  $Ine,  x.    [Mod.  Lat.  momordtc(n) ; 

•Suff.  -I'll.-  t  r/.v-w.).l 

Chem.:Tb6  same  as  ELATEBIN  (q.  v.).  ((far- 
rtxt.i 

mo   m6t,  s.    [MOTMOT.] 

m6  m6t    I  dse.e.p/.  [Mod.  Lat.  momof(u*);  Lat.    been  continued  by  the  Therapeutae  (q.'v.). 
fern,  pl.adj.  sun.  •mo?.]  (;j)  Christian  Afonachism :  In  the  second  centur 

Ornith. :  Motmots;  n  family  of  fissirostral  picarian 
birdf,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay,  and  to  tho 
wc-t  const  of  Ecuador,  but  having  their  headquar- 
ters in  Central  America.  Six  genera  are  known. 

iu6  mo    tua,.s.     [Latinized  from  motmot  (q.  T.).] 


Ornith.:  Mot  mot,  tho  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Motuotii.ii>  (q.  v.i.  Ten  species  are  known,  ranging 
from  Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Holivin,  one  species  ex- 
tending to  Tobago,  and  one  to  Western  Ecuador. 
Tho  general  plumage  is  green,  and  most  of  the  spo- 
•ciosnave  the  strange  habitof  denuding  tbe  central 
roctricos  of  tlio  web  with  their  beaks. 

m&    mua,  *.  [Or.  mOmoB-t.l)  ridicule,  (2)  seedef.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.:  Ridicule  personified;  the  critic 
god,  the  mm  of  Night.  (Hexiwl:  Theog.t2L]  He 
blamed  Vulcan  for  not  having  placed  a  window  in 
the  human  !>n-a-t. 

•2.  Ord.  Lang,:  One  who  carps  at  everything; 
a  querulous  person. 

If  Jfomit*'  lattice;  An  imaginary  window  in  the 
human  breast  that  the  thoughts  might  be  seen. 

"Were  .Vomu*'  lattice  In  our  breast*, 
My  KOU!  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  thine."  Byruu:   HVriitr,  ill.  L 

in6n  ,  m5n  6-.  pref.  [Or.  »ionos=  alone,  sole.] 
A  common  prefix  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifying  unity  or  singleness. 

mo    n?.,  8.    [Sp.  &  Ital.    an  old  woman.] 

Zoftl.:  Cercopithccitit  mono,,  &  monkey  from  Sene- 
gal. It  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  coloration; 
the  head  being  olive-yellow,  with  a  black  stripe  on 
the  forehead;  yellowish  whiskers  and  a  purple 
face.  The  back  is  chestnut-brown,  and  there  is  a 
white  spot  on  each  side  near  the  root  of  the  tail, 
•which  is  black.  (Mivart.) 

m6n  9.  can  thus,  s.  (Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr.  akan- 
tha=a  spine.] 

I 'lit  I"/.:  A  genus  of  plectognathous  nshes,  family 
Sclerodermati,  group  Balistma.  There  is  only  one 
dental  spine,  and  the  rough  scales  are  so  small 
as  to  give  the  skin  a  velvety  appearance.  Adult 
males  of  some  species  have  minute  spines  arranged 
in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  or  the  spines  of  tho 
scales  developed  into  bristles.  Common  in  the 
Atlantic.  Fifty  species  are  known. 

mon  a$    e  tin,  8.  [Prof.  »ion-,  and  Eug.  acetin.} 

fitom.;  CaH^(OH)2(O-(\H3O).  Glyceryldihydrate 
acetate.  A  colorless,  oily  liquid  obtained  by  heat* 
ing  glycerine  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  some 
time,  to  a  temperature  of  100*.  It  is  miscible  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a 
large  quantity. 

*m5n  -a  Chal,  a.  [Eccles.  Lat.  monachal^,  from 
monachu*—&  monk  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  monacal;  Ital. 
i>n>mn-<tlf.\  Pertaining  or  relating  to  monks  or 
monastic  life;  monastic. 

m6n  a  Cfcism.s.  [Fr.monacJLfem?,  from  Eccles. 
Lat.  iiH>)itu'hti>i  i\  monk.]  The  system  of  monastic 
life;  monkery,  moukishues?. 

"  What  labor  IB  to  be  endured  turning  over  volumes  of 
rubbish  in  the  rent,  Florence  of  Worcetiter,  Huntingdon, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Hoveden,  Matthew  of  Wentmintiter, 
and  many  other*  of  obmcurer  note,  with  all  their  »iomi- 
chtHmt,  !•  a  penance  to  think."— MHton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  lv. 

*  The  ultimate  fact  on  which  monachiam  rests  is 
that  many  people  are  born-with  a  tendency  to  con- 
templation rather  than  to  active  exertion,  and,  if 
pious,  consider  that  they  will  be  more  free  from 
temptation  to  sin  by  retiring  from  the  ordinary 
world.  Hot  climates  tend  to  strengthen  these  feel- 
ings, and  monachism  has  flourished  more  luxuri- 
antly in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe,  than  in 
the  colder  north. 

(1)  Ethnic  Monachitm:  The  most  gigantic  devel- 
opment of  monachism  tho  world  has  ever  seen  was 
tnat  of  BaddhUm   (q.  v.),  and  it  was  the  earliest  in 
point  of  elate.    The  Jain  system  is  also  monastic. 
nrithinanism  possessed  it  to  a  less,  butstill  to  a  con- 
-idcral.le  extent.    Of  the  Hindu  Triad  the  worship 
of  Brahma  scarcely  exints  ;  connected  with  that  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva  there  are  many  momiMir  orders  or 
si-rts.    Of  the  former,  Dr.  Horace  Haymnn  Wilson 
enumerate  nineteen,  and  of  tho  latter  eleven,  with 

fourteen  others,  some  sub-divided  (fVorln  (18A2), 

i.  12).  Curiously  ft  tough,  most  of  thorn  arose  about 
Hi*- v;trin'  dati»<  as  the  leading  religious  nnliTs  (»f 
Christendom  were  instituted,  ;»-  if  Oriental  and 
Western  minds  advanced  e<iual!,v,  or  Home  cuuso 
lia«l  ojierated  simultaneously  both  in  the  East  and 
theWett 

(2)  Jeirinh  Monnchixm:    The   Nazarit*--*  were  an 
ascetic  sect  tempt>rarily  under  vows,  hut  not  IxMind 
to  celibacy,  which   is  nowhere  enjoined    «-vi  n  on 


ccrtain'persons  who  aimed  at  stricter  piety  than 
their  neighbors  often  held  converse  together  with- 
out unit'-  separating  from  society.  They  were 
called  ascetics,  and  were  the  successors  of  the 
Therapeutw,  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  rise  of 
monachism.  In  the  third  century  Paul  lanunl 
through  the  desert  of  Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  Decian  persecutions,  lie  and  others  who 
acted  similarly  were  called  Anachorets  or  Anchor- 
ites, or  persons  who  retire  from  society,  recluses, 
solitaries  [ANCHORITE],  also  eremites  or  hermits, 
that  is,  persons  who  live  in  the  desert.  [EREMITE.] 
The)  frequently  resided  in  caves.  In  305  Anthony, 
an  Egyptian  monk,  collected  many  of  the  eremites 
into  communities.  These  were  called  coenobites 
from  their  living  in  common.  In  this  he  was  largely 
assisted  by  his  disciple  Pachomius.  The  same 
discipline  spread  through  Western  Asia  and  En- 
rope.  From  among  the  Eremites  \vho  lived  apart 
from  each  other  sprung  the  Sarabaitcs  and  Gyro- 
vagi  (Vagabond  monks),  disreputable  races,  the 
Stylites,  or  Pillar  Saints,  associated  forever  with 
the  name  of  Simeon,  who  died  in  451,  with  other 
ramifications.  At  first  all  the  monastic  establish- 
ments followed  the  rule  of  Pachomius,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixth  century  St.  Benedict  intro- 
duced new  regulations,  and  all  the  monastic  orders 
for  some  centuries  were  Benedictine.  Many  ordi- 
nary monks  becoming  corrupt,  the  new  Order  of 
Canons  was  instituted  in  tin-  twelfth  century,  and, 
as  the  great  wealth  which  their  communities  had 
acquired  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  that  corruption,  there  arose,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  different  mendicant  orders,' 
the  members  of  which  vowed  poverty.  [MENDI- 
CANT-ORDERS.] At  first  all  the  monks  were  laymen  ; 
now  they  consist  of  three  classes:  (1)  Priests;  (2) 
choir  monks,  in  minor  orders;  and  (3)  laybrothers, 
who  act  as  servants  and  laborers.  Originally  they 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  bishop,  but  ulti- 
mately they  were  exempt  from  all  authority  except 
that  of  the  Holy  See.  The  influence  of  tho  mendi- 
cant orders  was  on  the  wane  at  the  Reformation, 
and  the  Jesuits  took  their  place.  At  that  date 
many  monasteries  in  England  and  elsewhere  were 
deprived  of  their  endowments  and  suppressed. 
Those  of  Franco  were  swept  away  in  the  first  Revo- 
lution. Though  since  restored,  they  have  not 
attained  their  former  importance.  [MONASTERY, 
MONK.  NUN.] 

mon,  a  chus,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  monacho»=& 
monk.  | 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Phocid®,  called  by  F.  Cuvier 
Pelagius.  Afonachus  albivrnttr  is  the  Monk-seal 


of  the  different  monnd<  are  of  different  degree  of  clear. 
m—  God  in  the  primitive  monn-l,  the  primary  imbalance; 
all  other  monads  are  its  figuration*.  God  hag  none  but 
adequate  ideal*.  Every  soaliK  a  montut.  Plants  and  min- 
erals are,  iw  it  were,  sleeping  moniul*  with  uncou»ciou» 
ideas.  In  plants  thewe  ideas  are  formative  vital  forces; 
in  animals  they  take  the  form  of  sensation  and  memory; 
in  human  Houls  they  disclose  themselves  in  consciousness, 
reason;  they  approach,  though  they  do  not  attain,  the 
clearness  of  the  adequate  ideas  possessed  by  God."  —  Hist. 
1'anthtltm,  11.  207,  20H. 

4.  ZoOI.:  (See  extract.) 

"No  better  lllu«tratlon  of  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
any  sharply  denned  distinction  between  animals  and 

Elants  can  be  found,  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the 
istory  of  what  are  termed  Hontut*.  The  uaiueof  Xoncut 
has  been  commonly  applied  to  minute  free  or  fixed, 
rounded  or  oval  bodies,  provided  with  one  or  more  long 
cilia,  and  usually  provided  with  a  nucleus  and  a  con- 
tractile vacaole  .  .  .  Some  are  locomotive  conditions 
of  indubitable  plants;  others  are  embryonic  condition* 
of  as  indubitable  animals.  Yet  others  are  embryonic 
forms  of  organisms  which  appear  to  be  as  much  animals 
as  plants;  and  of  others  'it  i*  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  fihould  be  regarded  aa  animals  or  us  plants.'  "  — 
Huxlfy:  Anat.  Invert.  Animal*,  pp.  44,  45. 

monad-radical,  *. 

Chem.:  A  compound  radical  which  can  replace 
ono  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  which  requires  only  one 
equivalent  of  a  monad  element  to  satisfy  its  active 
atomicity. 

*m6n  a  dar  -I-a,  ».  pi.  [Latin  nionat,  genit. 
monad  (i«);  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZoOl.  :  t>e  Blainville's  name  for  the  Infusoria. 

m6n  a  d8l  -phl-a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  mon-  (q.  v.)  ;  Or. 
adeljihos=&  brother,  and  Lat.  neut.pl.  adj.  suff.  -/a.) 

Hot.:  Tho  sixteenth  class  in  Linnwus'  system. 
The  stamens  constitute  a  single  "brotherhood"  or 
bundle,  being  united  with  a  single  tube.  There  are 
seven  orders,  Triandria,  Pentandria,  Heptandria, 
Octandria,  Decandria,  Dodecaudria,  and  Poly. 
andria  (q.  T.). 

•fmon  a  del  pul  an.  a.<&».  [Mod.  Lat.  mono- 
delphi(a)  ;  Eug.  suff.  -on.] 

Botany  : 

A.  Asudj.  :  The  same  as  MOXADELPHOCS  (q.  v.). 

B.  Attfubit.:  A  plant  of  the  Linntean  class  Mona- 
delphia  (q.  v.). 

mon  a.  del    phon,  a.    [MONADELPHIA.] 

/("/.  :  A  column  of  stamens  united  into  a  tube. 

m5n  a  dSl  phous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  monadel- 
ph(ia)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -mt«.] 

Hot.  :  Combined  into  one  '*  brotherhood,"  or  bun- 
dle; having  all  the  stamens  united  into  a  single 
tube,  as  in  the  Malvacea?. 

m5n  id-Ic,  *mon-ad'-Ic-*l,  a.  [Eng.  monad; 
-ic;  -irat.J  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  a 
monad. 

mon  ad  -I-dse,  m5n-a-<H  -na.a.pf.  [Lat.  mono*, 

nit.  niO)iad(i»);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida,  or  neat. 


gem 

(q.  v.).    M.  tropically  a  Jamaican  species,  is  prob-    """••I 
ably  distinct.  ZttQL:  A  family  of  Khizopods,  order  Flagellata. 

They  were  classed,  under  the  name  Monadina.  by 


m5n  ac  tin  81  11-dn,  «.  p'.  [Pref.  mon-;  Mod. 
Lat.  '"-t  1  1"  lln  -.\  little  ray,  and  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj. 
stiff.  -id<*.] 

ZvQl.:  A  name  usually  given  to  a  sub-order  of 
Silicispongins  more  properly  called  Monaxonidn> 
(q.v.),  since  they  are  characterized  by  being  uni- 
axial,  not  by  being  one-rayed. 

mon  ad,  ».  [Lat.  monas  (gonit.  moiiarfi«)=a 
unit,  from  (Jr.  mouajt=a  unit,  from  mono8=aloue, 
single;  Sp.  monuda;  Ital.  monade.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  ultimate  atom  or  molecule;  a 
simple  substance  without  parts  ;  a  primary'  constit- 
uent of  matter. 

"But  that  which  la  of  more  moment  yet;  we  have  the 
authority  of  Kcphnntus  a  famous  Pythagorean  for  this, 
thiil  Pythagoras  his  mnnarfe,  BO  much  talked  of,  were 
nothing  elite  but  corporeal  atoma."  —  Cuduorth:  Intel.  Sys- 
trm.  p.  13. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chrm.:  Univalent  element.    A  name  given  to 
those  elements  which  can  directly  unite  with,  or 
replace,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  a  compound.  The 
monad  elements  are  hydrogen,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  fluorine,  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  ruthe- 
nium, ciesium,  and  silver. 

2.  PhiluL:  A  monosyllabic  word  or  root;  specif.. 
a  monosyllabic  root  of  the  isolating  class  of  lan- 
guages. 

3.  Philos.:  A  term  first  used  by  Giordano  Bruno 
(circ.  1548-1600),  and  adopted  in  a  slightly  different 
sense  and  brought  into  prominence    by  Leibnitz 
(1648-1718).    To  avoid  the  Atomism  of  Gussendi,  ho 
conceived    a    number    of    true    unities,    without 
extension,    but.   endowed    with    the    depth    of    an 
internal  life,  thus  disttngoilhing  them  from  atoms. 

(itlTX.) 

"  V-.INI.I  in  the  term  given  by  Leibnitz  to  simple  unex- 
N-nil'-'l  Hulmtance;  that  i-  a  *ut>i4tnni'p  wturli  tm-  1  li.«  |>ower 
of  action  .  .  .  All  mumut»  have  ideug,  but  the  idea* 


,  . 

Ehrenbcrg,  as  Infusoria.  There  is  a  nucleated  cor- 
puscle, with  a  vacuole  and  an  external  thread-like 
appendago  or  tail-like  lash.  They  are  developed  in 
organic  infusions.  Some  are  only  j,,,',,.,  inch  long. 

mon  ad  1  form,  a.  [Lat.  mono*  (genit.  man- 
m//*i  a  monad,  and  /orma=form,  appearance.] 
Having  tho  form  or  appearance  of  a  monad. 
(Owen.) 

mon  a  di  -na,  t.pl.    [  MON  ADID.S  .  ] 

m6n  ad  81  -6-4?,  ».  [Fr.  La  Monadologie,  the 
title  of  a  sketch  written  by  Leibnitz  in  1714,  and 
intended  for  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  It  was  not 
published  till  1720  (in  a  German  translation),  and 
tho  original  French  did  not  appear  till  1839.  Greek 
moults  (genit.  moiuuftw)  •=  a  unit,  and  (oflo«=a  dis- 
course.) 

1'hiltM.:  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the 
philosophical  system  of  Leibnitz  which  considers 
physical  bodies  as  aggregates  of  particles  or  atoms. 

"Modern  biology  presents  us  with  an  illustration  of 
the  »i"im'/"/"yi/,  in  its  conception  of  the  organism  as 
constituted  by  an  infinite  number  of  cells,  each  celt  hav- 
ing an  independent  lifeof  its  own  —  origin,  development, 
mid  death.  The  compound  result  of  all  these  separate 
lives  is  the  life  of  the  organism."  —  O.  //.  Levies:  Utit. 
Fhltas.  (1880),  p.  287. 

mS  nal,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith.  :  [IMPEVAN-PHEASAXT.] 

mon  am    ide,  «.    [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng.  amide.] 

Chemistry:  A  name  given  to  organic  nitrogenous 
bodies,  derived  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  t  lie 
hydrogen  being  replaced  wholly  or  partly  by  acid 
radicals. 

mon  am   Ine,  «.    [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng.  aminc.] 

<'li<'iti.:  A.  term  applied  to  certain  organic  lia^e-, 
derived  from  ammonia  liy  the  replacement  of 
one  or  more  atom*  of  hydrogen  by  monad  jmsitivo 
radicals. 


Ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     he're,     camel,     hgr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     air,     marine;    g6,     p&t, 
•or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     wnite,     cflr,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      a,    at  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


monander 

tm8n-Sn  -d8r, s.   [MOSANDRIA.] 

Hot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Llnneean  class  Mon- 
audria  (q.  v.). 

m8n  an  drl  a,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  prof. 
mon-,  un<l  Ur.  inter  IKenit.  iindros)  =  &  man.J 

Bui. :  The  first  class  in  Linnaeus'  system.  It  con- 
sists of  plants  with  only  one  stamen.  There  are  two 
orders,  Honogynia  andDigynia  (q.v.). 

mon  fin  dri  an,  a.&a.  [Mod.  Lat.  monandrio, 
(q.  v.i ;  Eng.  Mill',  -an.] 

Botany : 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  MONANDROUB  (q.v.).] 

B.  As  tulat.:  A  plant  of  the  Liuueean  class  Mon- 

HIM  In  i  (q.  V.). 

mSn  iin  drie,,  a.  [English  moiuuulr(u) ;  -ic.l 
Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  too 
practice  of  monandry ;  practicing  monandry  (q.v.). 

"Such  customs  as  prevailed  in  ancient  Britain,  and 
their  perpetuation  after  marriage  had  become  munnii- 
ili  !.•  "—  J.  F.  MacLrnnnu  HI  miles  in  Ancient  Hint.,  p.  212. 
(Note.) 

mon  an  drous,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  monan- 
dfUa  '  ,•  KIIK.  suir.  -inu>.\ 

Hut.:  Earing  only  one  stamen;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  class  hfoDandna  m.  v.). 

m8n  an  -dry1,  «.  [Gr.  »»cmo«=alone,  single,  and 
inn  i'  igenit.  nn</r<M)  =  a  man,  n  husband.] 

A  n/ lii-nii.:  That  form  of  marriage  in  which  one 
man  espouses  one  woman.  [MARRIAGE,  POLYAN- 
DRY.] 

"  \Ve  thus  see  exhibited  in  Sparta,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  promiscuity  in  its  highest  polyandric  form,  and 
lingering  round  u  growing  practice  of  monandry."— J.  F. 
yacLfiiiiini:  XtiidirH  in  Ancient  History,  p.  278. 

mBn  an  thous,  n</j.  [Gr.  wiono«=alono,  single, 
and  anthim—n  flower.  J 

Sol. :  Producing  but  one  flower;  applied  to  a 
plant  or  peduncle. 

m8n  -arch,  ».  &  a.  [French  monarque,  from  Lat. 
monarchu,  from  (ir.  monarc/*e«=a  monarch:  monos 
=alone,  and  «rc/w}=to  rule,  to  govern;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
monarca.] 

A.  Axitn/mliiiitin  : 

1.  A  sole  ruler,  a  supreme  governor;  one  invested 
with  supremo  authority,  as  an  emperor,  a  king  or 
queen,  a  prince,  &c. ;  a  sovereign. 

2.  ( )ne  who  or  that  which  is  superior  to  all  others 
of  the  some  kind. 

"Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains: 
They  crown'd  him  long  ago." 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 

3.  One  who  presides ;  the  president,  patron,  or 
presiding  genius. 

"  Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  Tine, 
Pluuipy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne." 

s/HiA-fw/t. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

B.  As  adj. :  Supreme,  ruling. 

m&-nar  cha,  s.  [Or.  monarcfcc=a  governess,  a 
female  ruler.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Muscicapidn? :  twenty-eight 
-i.--eies  are  known,  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  the 
Moluccas,  Caroline,  and  Marquesas  Islands.  The 
plumage  is  brilliant ;  Monarchal  loricata  is  black 
and  white,  the  throat  scaled  with  metallic  blue; 
Af.  chryainnt'ltt,  brilliant  black  and  bright  orange; 
M.  telmcophthalmata,  the  Speckled  Flycatcher,  is 
pure  white  and  velvety  black,  with  a  broad  azuro 
fleshy  ring  round  the  eye.  The  last  two  were  found 
in  Newtiuiuea  by  the  naturalists  of  the  "Coquille." 

m6  nar   chal,  a.    [Eng.  monarch;   -<ii.]    Befit- 
ting a  monarch  ;  princely,  sovereign,  regal. 
"Sut  u  n    .     .     .    with  monarchal  pride. 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd  thus  spake." 
Stilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  428. 

*mSn  ar  Chess,  «.  [English  monarch, '  -CM.]  A 
female  monarch. 

m&-nar -Chl-al,  uilj.  [English  monarch;  -iai.] 
Monarchical* 

m&  nar  Chi  an,  a.  &  s.  [Lot.  monarchia;  Gr. 
Blonarcfcia=monarchy  ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  (tilji'i-tin  : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  belonging  to  monarchy. 

2.  Cltni'i-h  Hist.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sect  de- 
scribed under  B. 

B.  Assubstaiitive: 

Church  Hint.  ( pi.) :  The  followers  of  Praxeas,  a 
Celebrated  man  and  confessor  who  lived  at  Rome  in 
the  secoud  century,  lie  rejected  the  distinction  of 
three  Persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  and  according 
to  Tertullian  (Lifter  contra  Praxeam)  contended 
for  the  monarchy  of  God.  Christ  was  regarded  as 
the  Son  of  God,  to  whom  the  Father  so  joined  him- 
self as  to  bo  crucified  along  with  the  Son.  whence 
the  Monarchiaus  were  called  also  PatripanUni 
(q-v.). 
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mo  nar -chic,  m.6  nar  chlc-al,  *m6-nar - 
Chick,  a.  [  Fr.  inonarchique,  from  Gr.  monarch  <  A  •  in, 
from  »ioimrcfco«=niling  alone.] 

1.  Tested  in  a  single  ruler;  presided  over  by  a 
single  governor. 

"  Monari'Hiciil  their  State, 
But  prudently  conflned,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmouioutt  power." 

•flii.mKuiis  Liberty,  IT.  696. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monarchy. 

"The  luoiitircliifk,  and  artstocratical  and  popular  par- 
tisans have  been  jointly  laying  their  axes  to  the  root  of 
all  government,  and  have  in  their  turns  proved  each 
other  absurd  and  inconvenient." — Burke:  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society. 

md-nar'-cblc-al-l?,  adv.  [Bug.  monarchical; 
•lu.}  In  a  monarchical  manner;  after  the  manner 
oi  a  monarchy. 

mSn  -arch-Ism,  ».  [Eng.  monarch;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  monarchy ;  love  of  or  preference  for 
monarchy. 

mon  arch  1st,  .--.  [Eng.  monarch;  -ixt.\  An 
advocate  or  supporter  of  monarchism. 

"I  proceed  to  examine  the  next  supposition  of  the 
church  monarvh  tsts." — Barrow:  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

m6n  -arcn-Ize,  V.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  monarch;  -ize.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  rule  over  as  a  monarch. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  monarch ;  to  play  the  king. 
"A  humor  of  monarchtztnu  and  nothing  else  it  is." — 

T.  Nathe:  Terror*  of  the  XigM. 

m8n  arch-Iz  8r,  tmSn'-arcli-Is-e'r,  ».   [Eng. 

tiiiniiii-'-hi .a  i :  -i-.]    An  advocate  of  monarchical 
government;  a  monarchist. 

•  •  Let  the  pride 

Of  these  our  irreligious  monarvhisers 
Be  crown'd  in  blood." 

llayvood:  Rape  of  Lticrece,  HI. 

*m8n  -ar-ch6,«.    [MONARCH.]    A  crack-brained 
Englishman  affecting  the  airs  of  an  Italian. 
"A  phantasm,  a  .VomirrAo,  and  one  that  makes  sport." 
Shake*]!.:  Lure's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  i. 

m8n'-ar-chf ,  'monarche,  *monarchle,  sulml. 
[Fr.  monarchic,  from  Lat.  monarchia;  Gr.  moiiar- 
c/u'a=a  kingdom  ;  tnoni-irchiMt—ruHinf  alone:  monos 
alone,  and  archo—  to  rule;Sp.  monarquia;  Ital. 
monarchiu.] 

1.  The  system  of  government  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person. 

"The  first,  the  most  ancient,  most  general,  and  most 
approved,  was  the  government  of  one  ruling  by  just  laws, 
culled  monarchy."—  Ktilriyh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix., 
82. 

2.  A  state  or  government  in  which  the  supremo 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person. 

"  Ourtheory  affords  a  presumption,  that  theearliest  gov- 
ernments were  monarchic,  because  the  governments  of 
families  and  of  armies,  from  which,  according  to  our 
account,  civil  government  derived  its  institution,  and 
probably  ii*  form,  is  universally  monarchical." — Paley: 
Sat,  Philosophy,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

3.  A  kingdom,  an  empire. 

"This  small  inheritance 
Contenteth  me,  and's  worth  u  monaifhy." 

MM. A.  .••/'••     ll.iu-ii    VI.,  Pt.   II.,   iv.  10. 

*4.  Supremo  i>ower. 

"There  Alexander  put  them  vnder 
Which  wroght  of  armes  many  a  wonder 
So  that  the  tnonarchie  lefte 
With  Orekes."  Ootwr.  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

*[  (1)  Absolute  monarchy:  A  government  in  which 
the  monarch  is  invested  with  absolute  or  despotic 
power. 

(2)  Despotic  monarchy:    The  same  as  Absolute 
monarchy. 

(3)  Elective  monarchy:  A  government  in  which 
the  choice  of  the  monarch  or  ruler  is  vested  in  the 
people. 

(4)  Fifth  monarchy  men :  [FIFTH.] 

(5)  Hereditary  monarchy :  A  monarchy  in  which 
the  sovereignty  descends  directly  from  the  holder 
to  the  heir  by  blood. 

(6)  Limited  monarchy :  [LIMITED,  T[  (3).] 

mon  ar  da,  x.  [Named  after  Nicolas  Monardez, 
a  physician  of  Seville,  in  the  sixteenth  century.] 

/>'"/. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  menthaceous  tribe 
Monardead.  The  leaves  of  Mminnlfi  didyma,  an 
American  species,  are  used  for  tea.  [OswEOO-TEA.] 
Its  flowers  are  a  brilliant  scarlet.  Alonarda  fistu~ 
losa.  an  American  herb  with  a  sweet  scent,  is  a 
febrifuge ;  M.  punctata  yields  a  kind  of  camphor. 

monarda  camphor,  s. 

Chem.:  CioH^O.  The  camphor  or  stearoptene  of 
M'in'irilii  punctata.  It  forms  shining  crystals, 
which  melt  at  48',  and  resolidify  at  38*. 

monarda-oil, «. 

Chem.:  (('ioH|j)3O.  The  essential  oil  of  Monarda 
punctata.  It  is  a  yellowish-red  liquid,  having  an 
odor  of  thyme,  boiling  at  224°,  and  easily  acquiring 
the  consistency  of  resin  by  oxidation. 


monazite 

mon  ar  de  ae,  «.  ;>!.  [Mod.  Lat.  moiiurd(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -rir.  | 

Bo/.:  A  tribe  of  Labiatw.  It  is  divided  into  three 
families:  Salvidip,  Rosniarioidi?,  and  Horminidte. 

mdn  -as,  s.    [(ir.  mona«=auuit.] 

ZoOl.:  A  tRonus  of  Flagellata,  sub-order  Panto- 
stomata.  Mono*  dnllin'jvri,  <»\)ij  inch  in  length,  has. 
one  flagellum,  flexible  a^  first,  and  becoming  rigid 
toward  the  base  in  old  specimens. 

mdn  as  te'r '-I-al,  «.  [Lat.  moiuuAtrialu,  from 
mona8teriitm=&  monastery  (q.  v.) ;  It^l.  monaater- 
in/I .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monastery. 

*m8n-as-t«r  -I-al-lJ1,  adv.  [Eng.  managerial  ,- 
-It/.]  Mouastically. 

"Many  being  monasterially  accoutred."— I'rquharti 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.  (Prol.) 

m5n'-as -tSr  ^,  «.  [Lat.  monasterium,  from  Gr^ 
monasterion  —  fi  minister,  or  monastery,  from  mon- 
ayte8= dwelling  alone,  from  monazo=to  be  alone; 
iiiono«=alone,  single;  Fr.  monaatere ;  Ital.  monat- 
fero,  monasterio;  op.  monasterio.] 

Comparative  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic:   For  details  as    to  the  Buddhist  and 
Jain  monasteries,  see  the  articles  BUDDHIST-ARCHI- 
TECTURE, .IAIN-ARCHITECTURE,  also  BUDDHIST  and 
JAINISH. 

2.  ChrMian. :  The  ecclesiastical  Latin  mona»ter- 
/""*    t  he  home  of  a  religious  community  of  men, 
was  in  general  use  in  the  Church  for  several  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  displaced  by  conventits=  a  com- 
munity (of  men  or  women),  bound  by  rule,  and 
practicing  the  counsels  of  perfection.     By  Roman 
ecclesiastical  writers  the  word  monastery  is  usually 
restricted   to  Benedictine  houses,  and    houses  of 
Orders  practicing  some  modification  of  the  Bene- 
dictine rule;  as,  a  Carthusian  monastery,  a  Cister- 
cian monastery;  but  a  Franciscan  or  a  Dominican 
convent.    One  of  the  effects  of  the  Oxford  movement 
in  England  has  been  the  attempt  of  Fat  her  Ignatius 
(the  Rev.  J.  L.  Lyne)  to  found  a  Benedictine  mon- 
astery at  Llanthony,  near  Aborgavenny. 

"  There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 
And  there  we  will  abide." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  4. 

m6  nas  tic,  n.  &  s.  |*Gr.  monattikm  =  living  in 
solitude,  from  monastcs  ~  dwelling  alone  ;  Fr.  mo- 
nastique;  Low  Lat.  monasticus;  Ital.  &  Sp.  monas- 
/ico.] 

A.  Anaiij.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  monasteries,  their 
rules,  life,  or  occupants;  pertaining  to  monks  or 
religious  seclusion. 

"Where  he  at  Mayniard  led 
A  strict  monastic  life,  a  suint  alive  anil  dead." 

Omnium  rolyolbioii,  s.  24. 

*B.  As  sitbst. :  A  monk,  a  recluse. 

m6-n&8  -tlc-al,  «.  [Bug.  monastic;  -al.]  The- 
same  as  MONASTIC,  A  (q.  v.). 

m6-nas  -tlc-al-iy,  adr.  [Eng.  monantical;  -ly.] 
In  a  monastic  manner ;  like  a  monk  or  recluse ;  in 
seclusion. 

mo-nas  -tlc-ftn,  «.  [Gr.  monattikos  =  living  in 
solitude.]  A  book  giving  an  account  of  monas- 
teries, convents,  and  other  religious  houses;  as( 
Dugdalo's  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 

m8n-a-t5m  Ic,  adj.  [Prefix  mon-,  and  English 
atomic.]  Containing  one  atom. 

monatomlc-alcohol, «. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  containing  only  one  atom  of 
replaceable  hydrogen,  in  the  oxatylic  portion  of  the- 
radical. 

monatomlc-element, «. 

<  'In  in . :  An  element  containing  one  monatomic 
molecule.  The  monatomic  elements  are  mercury, 
cadmium,  and  zinc. 

monatomic-molecule, «. 

<'!••  in. :  A  molecule  containing  one  atom. 

m6  naul  ,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  [IMPEYAN-PHEASANT.] 

mSn  ax  8n'-I-dS8,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  mon-:  Gr.  axon 
(genit.  uxonos)=an  axis,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. suff. 
-idtp.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-order  of  Silicispongiaa,  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  uni-axial,  and  the  absence  of  te- 
tractinellid  and  hexactiuellid  spiculcs.  Schmidt 
divides  the  sub-order  into  five  families:  Renierinss, 
Desmacidina>,  Buberitidinee,  Chaliuopsidime,  and 
Chalineee. 

m6'-na-zite,  «.  [Greek  monazd=lo  bo  solitary; 
suff.  -ite  (Afiri.).] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  only  in  isolated 
crystals.  Crystallization,  monoclinic.  Hardness, 
5-5-5;  specific  gravity,  4-9-5'26;  luster,  somewhat 
resinous ;  color,  various  shades  of  brown  to  brown- 
ish-yellow ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  brittle.  (  om- 
position:  A  phosphate  of  cerium  and  lanthanum  ; 
with  sometimes  thorium  and  didymium.  Occurs  in 
the  Ilmen  Mountains,  Orenburg,  in  granite  ;  and  at 
various  localities  in  the  United  States.  Also  in 
some  gold  washings. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenopliou,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.      -tion,      -sion    -  shun;      -tion,       -?ion  =  zbfin.     -tious,     -clous,      -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


monazitoid 
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moneyer 


Haeckel's   Protistic   class 


m6  nil  It  tfld,  «.  [Eng.  monatite.  and  Or.  riilot 
=  form.J 

Mm. :  A  mineral  resembling  monazito  in  crystal- 
lization and  external  characters.  Hardness,  5;  ape- 
«*itii:  gravity,  rr2»l ;  color,  brown.  Composition 
ording  to  Hermann) :  Phosphoric  acid,  17*94; 
protoxide  of  cerium,  49*35 ;  protoxide  of  lanthanum, 
•21-M;  lime,  1*50;  water,  1*38;  tantalum  (Ti,  6"27;  and 
traces  of  magnesia  and  sesquioxideof  iron.  Found 
in  the  Ilmen  Mountains,  Orenburg. 

MAn  da?.  'Mon  en  day ,  "Hone  day, «.  [A.  8. 
moiian  dcp</=the  day  of  the  moon:  tnonan  (genit. 
•of  in<i-i(i)  =  themoou,  and  cta</  =  day.]  The  second 
day  of  the  week. 

monde,   «.    [Fr.=world,  from  Lat.  ntuiufu*.]    A 
globe  useil  as  an  ensign  of  royalty  :  a  mound. 
1F  The  beau  monde :  [  BRAD-MONDE.  J 

mo  ne  clan,  mo  ne  clous,  adj.  [MONCECIAN, 
Mosuocious.J 

m8n  8m  -brjf->r-?,  adj.  [Greek  monos=alone, 
single,  and  embryi>n  =  &u  embryo  (q.  v.).]  Having  a 
Mingle  embryo. 

m5n  -Si  9.,  t.  pi.   [MoxEBON.] 

m5n  8r  al,».  [Mod.  Lat.  moner<n'\;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -a/.  I  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteris- 
tics of  Monera.  [MOSERON.] 

"To  give  a  kind  of  general  stability  to  the  little  mon- 
*rul  organisms." — Prof.  T.  R.  Jonti,  InCiuitll'a  .\at.  Uial., 
Tl.  847. 

m5n  er  6n  (pi.  m5n  -8r-»),  «.   [MONAS.] 
.    Biology  (t  Zoology : 

1.  Any   individual  of 
Monera.    [2.] 

"This  wonderful  moneron  lives  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  sea."— Haeektl:  Evolution  of  Mm,  II.  Vt. 

2.  (PI.).*  The    first  class  ot    Haeckel's  sub-king- 
dom   Protista    (q.  v.  i.    It    is    divided    into    three 
orders,  Lobomonora,  Rhizomonera.  and  Tachymon- 
era.  and  ho  describes  the  individuals  as  "  organisms 
without  organs"  (Organismen  ohtie  Organe).    The 
entire  body,  in  its  full**-devolopcd  condition,  con- 
sists merely  of  a  small  piecftof  stmctureless  plasma 
or  primitive  slime  (Crschleim),  not  differentiated 
into  protoplasm  ana  nucleus.    Movement  is  effected 
by  means  of  lobed,  filiform,  or  flagellate  pseudo- 
pods.    Reproduction    asexual.     Marine   and   also 
parasitic.     (E.Haeckel:  Dai  Protistenreick,  p.  86.) 

m5n  er  u  la,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of  moneron 
<q.  y.).] 

Biol. :  A  simple  protoplasmic  body  in  which  no 
true  nucleus  is  to  be  found. 

"We  shall  call  this  stmplent  (non-nucleated)  stage  the 
Monerula.'—Haeckel:  Evoludon  of  Max,  t.  178. 

m5-n8'-s6f,  tubit.  [From  Or.  ?-io-io»=: alone.  So 
named  from  the  solitary  flowers  and  combined  pot- 
uls.  (Hooker  if  Aniott.)] 

Bot. :  Former!)*  regarded  as  a  genus  of  Ericacetp. 
Sir  Joseph  Hoolcer  reduces  it  to  a  sub-genus  of 
I'yrola,  thus  defined:  "Flower  solitary,  petals 
llumuy  adherent  at  the  base,  spreading  anther  cells 
with  tubular  tips,  stigmatic  lobes  !ong,  valves  of 
capsule  free."  Afoneset  grandijlora  is  now  called 
Pyrola  uniflora. 

m6  ne  si  a,  mbst.  [A  Spanish  American  word.  I 
(See  the  compound.) 

monesla-bark,  «. 

Hotany:  A  kind  of  astringent  bark  said  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  Sapotacetc.  It  comes  from  South 
America. 

m5n  -is-ln,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.  monet(ia);  -in.] 

ChemMry :  A  compound  resembling  saponin,  ex- 
tracted from  the  bark  of  Chrysophyltum  gtycy- 
phceum. 

•m&n  -iste,  r.  t.  [Moxisn.]  To  warn,  to  admon- 
ish. 

"Therfore  we  nsen  message  for  Crist  as  If  Ood  mon. 
ftttrt,  hi  us,  we  bisechen  for  Crist  be  ghe  recounceilid  to 
Ood.'  -  H'tctift:  2  Cop/n(A(o>n  V. 

mdn  e  tar  y\  "•  [Lat.  mon^/a=money  (q.  T.); 
Fr.  m<mrtnir<'.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  money;  con- 

-i»t  ini(  of  money. 

monetary-convention,*.  There  are  two  groups 
of  European  nation-.  lM>tween  whoso  members  an 
agreement  has  been  i  nt.ie.l  into  for  tli<>  regulation 
of  their  coinage.  They  are  called  the  *•  Latin  Mon- 


etary  Cimvi -miii n."  anil  the  "Scandinavian  Mone- 
tary Convention."  The  former  includes  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and Switierlaml.  tlio agreement  hav- 
iiii-  Ixwn  made  in  December,  1  •«'">.  in  virtue  of  which 
the  coinages  of  those  countries  are  of  the  name 
weight  and  BnWKMsv  (inn-co  mbgequenUy  joined 
the  convention,  and  assimilated  her  drachma  to  the 
franc.  Spain,  Austria  and  Hungary.  Finland,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Monaco  have  also 
coined  large  amounts  of  either  or  both  gold  and 
silver  into  money,  of  weight,  fineness,  and  value, 
exactly  proportionate  to,  or  identical  with,  Ihntof 


th«t  countries  included  in  the  convention.  The 
"Scandinavian  Monetary  Convention,"  dates  from 
187*3,  and  includes  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

monetary-unit,  t.  The  standard  of  currency; 
as,  dollars  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada,  francs  in  France,  pound.-  in  England,  dec. 

•moneth, «.    [MONTH.! 

m5n-6  -thjfl,  n.    [Pref.  man-,  and  Eng.  <ih>il.\ 

Chfin.:  A  term  applied  to  any  organic  compound 

in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one 

molecule  of  ethyl. 

monethyl  glycol-ether,  t. 
CH.-O-CjHi. 

Chemittry:     \  One  of   the    ethylene 

CH/OH. 

ethyl  ethers  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of 
ethyleno  oxide  and  ethylic  alcohol.  It  is  an  agree- 
able-smelling liquid,  boiling  at  127*. 

mo  ne  tite,  .«.  [After  the  Island  of  Moneta, 
Greater  Antilles,  where  found ;  suff.  -iff  (.tf  in.).  J 

Mia.:  A  mineral  originating  in  a  deposit  of  bird- 
guano.  < 'ry stall izat ion,  triclinic.  Hardness,  3*5; 
specific  gravity,  2*75 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color,  pale 
yellowish-white;  fracture,  uneven;  semi-transpar- 
ent. Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  52*20;  lime, 
41*18;  water,  6*82,  yielding  the  chemical  formula 
2CaO,H-X),PaO-,.  Occurs  in  isolated  patches  and 
irregular  seams  in  gypsum. 

mon  <5t  I  li  tipn,  ».  [Eng.  monetiz(e) ;  -o/ton.l 
The  act  of  monetizing ;  the  act  of  giving  a  standard 
value  to  in  the  coinage  of  a  country. 

mftn  et  lie,  t*.  f.  [Lat.  moneta— money;  -•'«.] 
To  give  a  standard  value  to  in  the  coinage  of  a 
country  ;  to  form  into  coin. 

m&n  e?,  'mon  eie,  "mon  y  (pi.  m6n  -»fj , 
m6n  les  ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  moneie  (Fr.  monnait),  from 
Lat.  morw/a=a  mint;  money ;  Sp.  monetln ;  Port. 
t,t'»'<l't:  Ital.  moneta.]  [MINT,  «.] 

1.  Coin ;  ftold,  silver,  or  other  metal  stamped  by 
public  authority,  and  used  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change ;    stamped  metal  which    may  be  given  or 
taken  in  exchange  for  goods  or  commodities. 

2.  The  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  other 
commodities  is  measured ;  the  medium  by  which 
they  are  exchanged,  bearing  certain  marks  by  which 
it  is  recognized  :  an  equivalent  for  commodities ;  a 
circulating  medium.    Bank-notes,  letters  of  credit, 
bills,  notes  of  hand,  \<\,  all  representing  coin,  are 
money,  as  paper  money.     Essentially  money  is  a 
ticket  or  order  entitling  the  holder  to  receive  a 
quantity  of  any  commodity  or  other  service  equal 
in  value  to  the  amount  indicated  on  the  face  of  the 
order.    Money  is  mentioned  as  a  medium  of  com- 
merce in  Genesis  xxiii.,  1860  B.  0.,  when  Abraham 
purchased  a  field  as  a  sepnlcher  for  Sarah.    The 
coinage   of    money    is   ascribed    to    the    Lydians. 
Moneta  was  the  name  given  to  their  silver  by  the 
Romans,  it  having  been  coined  in  the  temple  of 
.In  no-Monet  a,  269  B.  ('.    Money  was  made  of  differ- 
ent metals,  and  even  of  leather  and  other  articles, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.    It  was  made  of 
pasteboard  by  the  Hollanders  so  late  as  1574, 

'•'•.  Wealth. 

"Get  mt>nry;  still  get  monty,  boys; 
No  matter  by  what  means." 

lit  n  ./-.n .-.'in .-  Kvtry  Jfan  I'M  / */.«  Humor,  11.8. 

4.  A  denomination  or  designation  of  valuo.whother 
represented  in  the  coinage  or  not;  as,  the  weights 
and  motifj/»  of  n  country. 

5.  Money's  worth.    (X/anjj.) 

If  (1)  Ready  money:  Money  paid  at  the  time  a 
transaction  is  made. 


(2)  To  make  money:   To  gain,  procure,  or  earn 

•ealth  :  to  be  in  the  way  of  becoming  wealthy. 

*(3'  To  take  ega»for  money:  To  be  easily  duped. 
(Wu,ke»i>. :  Winter1!  Tale,  i.  2.) 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Money-box,  money^lealer, 
money-lending t  &c. 

money-bag,  «.    A  bag  of  money ;  a  large  parse. 

"Compelled  flrst  to  deliver  their  mone|/4>ay«,  and  then 
to  drink  King  James*  health  in  brandy." — .Vucau/uj/ 
•*'«(.  Kng..  ch.  ill. 

money-bill, «. 

Kiii/linh  Lmr:  A  bill  in  Parliament  for  granting 
aids  and  supplies  to  the  Crown.  Money-bills  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  rarely 
altered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  except  by  verbal 
alterations,  which  do  not  affect  the  sense. 

money-bound,  •*.  A  term  applied  to  passengers 
detained  on  board  a  vessel  till  a  remittance  arrives 
to  enable  them  to  pay  their  passage-money.  ( Hit  m  - 
ertley.) 

money-broker,  «.  A  dealer  in  money ;  a  money- 
changer. 

money-changer,  ».    One  who  deals  in  money. 

"Jesus  went  Into  the  temple  .  .  .  and  overthrew  the 
tables  of  the  mn>i<|i-<-/ian0rr»,  and  the  seatu  of  them  t  hut 
sold  dores."— Hark  li.  IS. 


money- counts,  t.pl. 

r.ifi.  Law :  Certain  concise  forms  of  counts  to  b* 
used  in  suing  for  a  money  debt  arising  from  a  simple 
contract. 

money-cowry,  ». 

Zool.,  <fc.;  Cyprcea  maneta.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Islands, 
specially  of  the  Philippine  and  Maldive  Islands, 
constituting  the  chief  article  of  export  from  the 
latter  group.  They  are  used  as  currency  through- 
out Inaia  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  ana  in 
Africa,  spreading  probably  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  continent  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
Cowries  constitute  part  also  of  the.  Indian  circula- 
tion. The  number  given  for  a  pice  varies.  Herklota 
stated  the  number  at  from  eighty  to  a  hundred. 

money-dropper,  aubtt.  A  sharper  who  scrapes 
acquaintance  with  'a  dupe  by  asking  him  about  a 
piece  of  money  which  he  pretends  to  have  just 
picked  up.  and  thus  gains  bis  confidence  and  com- 
panionship. 

money-grubber,  «.  An  avaricious  or  rapacious 
person. 

money-land,  >. 
Law : 

1.  Land  articled  or  devised  to  be  sold  and  turned 
into  money,  which  in  equity  is  reputed  as  money. 

2.  Money  articled  or  bequeathed  to  bo  invested  in 
land,  which  in  equity  has  many  of   the  qualities 
of  real  estate. 

money-lender,  subst.  One  who  lends  money  on 
interest. 

money-making,  t.  &.  a. 

A.  At  ntbtt.:   The  act  or  process  of  making  or 
accumulating  money  or  wealth. 

B.  1  *  f"lj. :    Profitable,  lucrative ;  as,  a  money- 
iititkinij  business. 

money-market,  «.  The  market  or  field  for  the 
investment  or  employment  of  money. 

money-matter,  />.  A  matter  or  affair  involving 
the  relationship  of  debtor  and  creditor;  a  matter 
or  affair  in  which  money  is  concerned ;  finances. 
(Generally  in  plural.) 

"What  If  yon  and  I.  Nick,  should  inquire  how  monty- 
matter»  stand  between  us?"— Arbnthitot:  Hiat.  of  John 
Hull. 

money-monger,  *.    A  dealer  in  money  .  a  usurer. 

money-mongerlng, «.    Usury. 

money-order,  «.  An  order  for  a  sum  of  money, 
granted  at  one  post-office  upon  payment  of  the  sum 
and  a  small  commission,  and  payable  at  another  on 
sight. 

•money-sack, ».    A  purse. 

•money-scrivener,  «.  A  money-broker,  a  money- 
lender, a  usurer. 

"Suppose  a  young  unexperienced  man  in  the  hand!  of 
mtmtit-afrtvrnfrs;  such  fellows  are  like  your  wire-drawing 
mills,  if  they  get  hold  of  a  man's  finger,  they  will  pull  In 
his  whole  body  at  last."— Arbuthitot:  UM.  of  John  Bull. 

money-spider,  money- spinner, «. 

Zool. :  A  small  spider,  .  I  ratiea  scenica,  popularly 
supposed  to  prognosticate  good-fortune,  especially 
in  money  matters,  to  the  person  over  whom  it 
crawls. 

money-taker,  «.  A  person  deputed  to  receive 
payments  of  money ;  as  a  door-keeper  at  a  place  of 
entertainment,  Ac.,  who  receives  the  money  for 
admission ;  a  cash-clerk  in  a  retail  establishment. 

money's-worth, «. 

1.  Something   valuable;    something    which   will 
bring  money. 

2.  The  worth  of  a  thing  in  money  ;  full  value. 

»m&n  -e? ,  t*.  t.    [MOXEY,  ».]    To  furnish  with 
money, 
•mfin   ey  age(age  aslgi,  *.  [Eng. money; -age.] 

1.  Eng.  History:  A  general  land-tax  levied  by  the 
first  two  Norman  kings,  to  induce  the  king  not  to 
use  his  prerogative  in  debasing  the  coin. 

"ttortryagr  was  also  a  general  land-tal  of  the  same 
nature,  levied  by  the  two  first  Norman  kings,  and  abol- 
Ixhed  by  the  charter  of  Renry  I"  Hum,  Hfit.  gng  . 
App.  2. 

2.  The  right  of  minting  or  coining  money ;  mint- 
age. 

m6n -e?ed,  m&n  led,  a.    [Eng.  money;  -ed.] 

1.  Kich  in  money;  having  money;  rich,  wealthy. 
"The  mttnfytd  interest  was  almost  entirely  Whig."— . 

Siacaulay:  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  zzi. 

2.  Consisting  of  money ;  in  the  form  of  money ;  as, 
moneyed  capital. 

mdn  ef  8r,  *mon-l-onr,  ».  [Eng.  minify;  -rr; 
Fr.  mon*ia*/*>ur .*  Sp.  monedero;  Port,  moedeiro; 

Ital.  ni'ini  t i<'i:-.\ 

1.  A  banker ;  one  who  deals  in  money. 

2.  A  duly  authorized  coiner  of  money. 


ftt«,     Jit,     fire,     -junldst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    wit,     Wire,     cam»l,    h«r.    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s&n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre.    unite,     c&r,     rftle,    rtll;     try,     Sjfrtan.      se,    oe  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


moneyless 

•Tl  Company  of  MuHeyers :  English  public  officers 
under  whose  superintendence  the  various  moneys 
were  coined  at  the  Mint.  The  office  was  abolished 
in  1X17. 

mon  ef  less,  .1.  [Eng.  money;  :les».]  Destitnte 
of  money;  having  no  money  ;  penniless. 

"1'ultring  the  free  and  moneyless  power  of  discipline 
with  a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse." — Milton:  Reason 
tif  Church  (iurernment,  bk.  il.,  oh.  Hi. 

m6n    ef  wort,  «.    [Eng.  money,  and  wort.] 

lint.:   (1)    Lysimachia  nummularia,  a  prostrate 

Klant,  with  opposite,  ovate,  cordate,  or  orbicular 
saves;  called  also  Creeping  Jenny  and  Herb  Two- 
pence;  (2)  Dioscorea  iiummutaria ;   (3)    Taviernia 
n  ii  in  ni  nlaria. 

If  Cornish  Moneywort  iaSibthorpia  ettropcea. 
•mfin  -gal,  8.    [MtJLLiON.] 
*m6ng'-cora,  *mong-corne,  s.    [MANO-COHN.] 
Mixed  corn  or  grain,  as  wheat  and  rye ;  maslin. 
"A  jolly  rounding  of  a  whole  foote  broad 
From  off  the  mongcurnt!  heupe  shall  Treblus  load." 
Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  v.,  sat.  2. 

m6n  g8r,  v.  i.  [MONGER,  s.  J  To  traffic,  to  deal 
in  :  used  generally  in  composition  with  its  object, 
and  often  in  a  bad  sense. 

m&n  gSr,  s.  [A.  S.  mangere=a  dealer,  a  mer- 
chant, from  inim</iun=to  deal,  to  traffic,  frommuiiy 
=a  crowd,  an  assembly;  Icel.  mangari=a  monger, 
from  innnga  —  to  trade;  rnang— barter ;  Dut.  moit- 
ghere ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mangeri;  Lat.  mango— a  dealer 
in  slaves.  | 

1.  A  trader,  a  dealer.  It  is  now  seldom  or  never 
used  alone,  but  only  in  composition ;  as,  fishmonger, 
ironmonger. 

*2.  A  small  kind  of  trading  vessel. 

•mon  gl  bell,  s.  [Ital.  Mongibello,  Montegibel'.o 
=MouutEtna.]  A  volcano. 

"Snch  furnaces  or  mongibelli  of  fire."— Hovell:  Parla 
ofReaflt,  p.  134. 

Mon  gol,  Mon  -gole,  a.  A  «.  [Native  Tartar 
name.  | 

A.  A*  adjective : 

1.  <.'««;.,  <ftc. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Mongolia,  a 
wide  region  between  37"  and  50°  N.  lat.  andSS"  and 
•J"i  K.  long.,  constituting  the  western  part  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  great  Mongol  race  divides 
into  three  nations,  tho  Kalmucs,  Burials,  and  the 
Proper  Mongols. 

t-.  tithunl.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mongolian 
rai-e  or  Mongolidee  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  An  inhabitant  of  Mongolia. 
f2.  The  Mongolian  race.    [MONGOLIAN.] 
Mon  gol    1  an,  8.     [Mod.  Lat.  Mongolia,   from 
Mongol  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  samo  a-s  MONGOL,  A.  1. 

2.  1'lu'lnl. :  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  Turanian  tongues;  sometimes  spe- 
cifically applied  to  that  group  spoken  by  the  Kal- 
mucks and  other  tribes  from  Thibet  to  China. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  tteog.  (sing.) :  The  same  as  MONGOL,  B.  1. 

-.  Kthnol.  (pi.) :  One  of  tho  five  great  races  of  the 
world  discriminated  and  named  by  Hlumonbach, 
and  adopted  by  Cuvier  when  ho  reduced  Blumen- 
bach's  five  to  three.  The  head  is  square;  the  face 
flattis!),  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  the  parts  not  well 
distinguished  from  oacli  other;  the  eyelids  narrow, 
obliquely  turned  up  at  their  outer  angle;  the  space 
between  the  eyes  flat  and  broad,  tho  nose  flat,  the 
cheeks  projecting,  the  chin  somewhat  prominent. 
The  hair  is  straight,  tho  color  black,  that  of  the 
face  and  body  yellowish  I. sometimes  inaccurately 
called  olive,  which  implies  an  admixture  of  green). 
It  includes  not  merely  the  natives  of  Mongolia 
properly  BO  called,  but  the  Tartars,  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  the  Samoeides,  tho  Cochin  Chinese,  the 
Burmese,  the  Tamuls,  the  Turks,the  Hungarians, 
and  the  Finns.  Called  alsoMongolida?,  Mongoloids, 
and  Turanians  (q.  v.). 

Mon  gol  -I  dm,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac..  .»„«- 
gol(ia) ;  Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Ethnul. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Latham  to  what 
Blumenbach,  Cuvier,&c.,hadcaUedthe  Mongolian 
race.  It  is  one  of  his  three  great  divisions  of 
mankind,  [For  it.--  physical  clmracteri-itics  see 
MONGOLIAN.]  Its  languages  Latham  describes  as 
aptotic  and  agglutinate,  rarely  with  a  truly  amal- 

famate  inflexion.    Distribution:    Asia,  Polyne-ia. 
ntlnence    upon    mankind    material    rather    than 
moral.    He  divides  it  into: 

1.  The  Altaic  Mnngiilidav     1 1)  Seriform  stock,  includ- 
ing the  Chinese,  the  Tibetans,  the  Anamese.  the  Siam- 
ese,   the    Kambojians,    the  Burmese,   Ac.,   and    (2)    the 
Turanian    stock,   with    the   Mongolian,   Tvngusiun,  the 
Turk  and  TTgrian  branches. 

2.  The   DtoKcurian  Mongolida?,  including  the    Georg- 
ians, the  Lesgians,  the   Mizjeji,  the  Iron,   and  the  Cir- 
cassians. 
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S.  Tin.  Oceanic  Mongolia*,  with  tba  Malar  »nJ  the 
Negrito  <1  [visions 

4.  The  Hyperborean  Mongoltdo?,  including  the  Samoe- 
ides,  the  Yeniseians.  and  the  Yukuhirl. 

5.  The  Peninsular,  Mongolidffi,  including  the  Japanese, 
the  Kamtchatdales,  Ac. 

6.  The   American   Mongolldee,    including   the    North 
American  Indians. 

7.  The  Indian  Mongolidaf,  including  the  TamnU.  the 
Cingalese,  the  Indo-Oangetlc  aborigines,  the  Brahuls  of 
Beloochlstun,  Ac. 

M5n-g6  16~ld,a.  As.  [English  Mongol,  and  Or. 
eido8=form.J 

A.  A»  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  having  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  described  under  B, 


monite 

1.  A  memorial,  a  record ;  anything  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  thing;  a  monument,  a  memorial. 
"  Wicked  Time,  that  all  good  thoughts  doth  waste, 
That  famous  muniment  hath  quite  defawle." 

Spenstr:  F.  <i..  IV.  ii.  SS. 

Z.  An  inscription,  a  mark,  an  image. 

"  Some  others,  were  driven  and  distent 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  square. 
Some  in  round  plates  withonten  muniment. 

Spenser,   f.  «.,  II-  Til-  »• 

3.  A  record. 

"An  aunclent  books,  hight  Briton  moniments." 

Spenstr:  F.  g.,  II.  U.  69. 
mo  nlm    1  51,  ».    [Or.  monimo»=staying  in  on» 


r  Peschel:  Kaces  of  Man  (Eng.  ed.),  p.  86. 
B    At  substantire  • 


The  JfoneoioM  families  of  the  Old  and  New  World."—    place,  abiding,  lasting;   mon<;=Btaying;   m*no=to 

stay,  to  remain.] 
Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Monumaceat. 

berry-like.    It  consists   of   two  or  three  trees  or 
shrubs  from  the  Mauritius. 

black  hair;  skull^  bracliycephailc,  usually  with'out       mS-nlm-I-a'-c.e'-M,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  moniroi(o); 
prominent  brow-ridges;  flat  nose  and  oblique  eyes.    j_,a.t.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

"Of  the  three  great  stocks  of  mankind  which  extend  Bot.  (pi.):  Monimiads;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
from  the  western  coast  of  the  great  Eurosiatio  continent  Exogens,  tribe  Memspermales.  It  consists  of  aro- 
to  its  southern  and  eastern  shores,  the  Mongoloids  occupy  matic  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  exstipulate. 
.rlsngle,  the  base  of  which  is  the  whole  of  eastern 
hilelts  apex  lies  in  Lapland."—  Huxley:  Critique* 


a  vast  t: 
Asia,  wl 
(1878),  p.  ITS. 

min  gods  ,  m6n  gooz  ,  i.    [McNooos.] 
mdn   grel,  *m6u-grell,  a.  &  s.    [Probably  for 
monger  -el,  a  dimin.  from  A.  S.  *mangia«,  mengan 
=to  mix,  to  mingle ;  mang=a  mixture.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  mixed  breed ;  not  pure ;  de- 
rived from  various  and  not  the  best  sources. 

"Traducing  all  religious,  conscientious  observers  of 
them  [rules  and  rites  of  the  best  church]  as  mongrell 
protestants  and  papists  in  masquerade." — South:  Sertnons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

2.  BioJ. :  Arising  from  tho  crossing  of  two  varie- 
ties. 

"Fertility  of  varieties,  when  crossed,  and  of  their 
mongrel  offspring,  not  universal." — Dancin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  6th),  p.  256. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  of  a  mixed  breed. 

"And  with  them  they  bring 
Mastiffs,  mongrel*,  all  that  In  a  string 
Could  be  got  at."  Drat/ton:  Moon  Calf. 

2.  Biol.:   A  cross  between  two  varieties  of  tho 

"This  greater  variability  in  mongrels  than  in  hybrids 
does  not  seem  at  all  surprising." — Dancin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  6th),  p.  269. 

»m6n  -grel-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mongrel;  -ize.]  To 
make  a  mongrel  of ;  to  give  a  mongrel  character  to. 

"A  vast  number  of  the  seeds  are  mongreltzed." — Danetn: 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  p.  114. 

M5n  helm  He,  «.     [From  Monheim,  Bavaria; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 
Min. :  The  samo  as  KAPNITE  (q.  v.). 

min  -led,  a.    [MONEYED.] 

[Latin  monile  (genit. 


leaves  and  axillary,  unisexual,  apetalous  flowers. 
Calyx  somewhat  globose,  the  segments  sometimes 
in  more  rows  than  one  and  petaloid;  stamens, 
indefinite,  covering  the  inside  of  the  calyx-tube ; 
ovules,  several,  superior,  each  one-celled;  fruit, 
several  one-seeded  nuts,  inclosed  within  the 
enlarged  calyx.  Found  chiefly  in  South  America 
and  the  southern  hemisphere.  Known  genera, 
eight;  species,  forty  (T).  (Lindley.) 

m5-nlm -I-ads,  s.  pJ.    [Mod.  Lat.  monimia,  and 
Eng.,  <&c.,  pi.  snft.  -ads.'] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  tho  order 
Monimiaceie  (q.  v. ). 

m6  nlm  -o-llte, s.    [Or.  oionim<w=constant,  per- 
manent, and  liWiO8=stone.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in  octa- 
hedrons, also  massive.  Hardness,  4'5-5;  specific 
gravity,  5'94;  luster,  submetallic  to  greasy:  color, 
yellow.  Composition:  Antimonic  acid,  40'29;  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  42'40;  protoxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganeae,  6'20;  lime^T'!"" 
ing  the  form 
Found  at 
Sweden. 


nine,  r59  [magnesia,  3-25=99'73,  giv- 
.ula,  (PbO,FeO,MnO,CaO,MgO)4,SbO}. 
Pajsberg  and  Longban,  Wermland, 


mon    Ing,  8.    [Chin.]    A  kind  of  fino  black  tea. 
mon  -I  piles,,  «.     [Scot.  niony=many,  and  Eng. 
"  1.]    The  third  division  of  the  complex 


•mon  -Ish,  v.  t.  [ADMONISH.]  To  admonish,  to 
warn. 

"Stontsh  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both  will- 
ing to  amend  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love." — Aacham: 
Schoolmaster. 

•mon'-Ish-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  monish;  -er.]  One  who 
monishes  or  admonishes. 

*m5n  -lah-mint,  s.    [Eng.  monish;  -men'.]    Ad- 
monition. 
mon    Ism,  s.     [Ger.  monismus;    Fr.  montane.] 


m5-nll-l-cor -ne§,  8.  pi. 


[MONAD.] 

1.  Philosophy: 

monilis)  =  »  necklace,  and  comu=a  horn.]  M)  The  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Substance;  in 

Entom. :  The  fourth  or  most  aberrant  of  the  five    this  respect,  it  may  be  considered  a  form  of  Pan- 
tribes  into  which  Swainson  divided  the  Coleoptera.    theism.     (Hist.  Pantheism,  ii.  5.) 
The  antennae  are  moniliform,  the  body  short,  oval,       (2)  (See  extract.) 
the  wings  often  wanting.    He  divided  it  into  Cassi- 
d«e,    Chrysomel- 
idae,    Clythridie. 
Erotylidae,     and 

so?i  <£  Shuckard : 
Insects  (l&tO), pp. 
115,  311.) 

m6-nir-I- 
form.  a.  [Latin 
mon i/e  =  a  neck- 
lace, and  forma 
=  form,  shape; 
French  monili- 
forme.] 

•1.  Ord. Lang.: 
Like  a  necklace 
in  form  or  shape. 

2.  Bot. :  Formed 
like  a  necklace; 
haviiiLT  alternate 
bead-like  swell- 
ings and  contrac- 
tions, as  the 

pAomJapom'ra,Orn«AopU8  perpusillus,  Ac.  Called  white^ractnre.^arthyrdulTr  Composition:  Phos- 

also  Necklace-shaped.  phoric  acid,  38'86 ;  lime,  48'64 ;  water,  6'59.  Formula, 

*m5n  -I-mSnt,  subst.    [Lat.  monimentum,  from  Ca-iPjOs+HijO.    It  occurs  with  monetite  (q.  v.)  in 

7iioneo=U>  warn,  to  advise.]    [MONUMENT.]  gypsum. 


Moniliform. 

1.  Moniliform  root  of  Pelargonium. 

2.  A3.  Moniliform  hairs  (Tradescan- 
tiu  and  Mirabilis). 


Scientific  materialism,  which  is  identical  with  oar 
monism,  affirms  in  reality  no  more  than  that  everything 
in  the  world  goes  on  naturally — that  every  effect  lias  ltd 
cause  and  every  cause  its  effect.  It  therefore  assigns  to 
causal  law — that  is,  the  law  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  cause  and  effect — its  place  over  the  entire  series 
of  phenomena  that  can  be  known.  At  the  same  time,  it 
positively  rejects  every  belief  in  the  miraculous,  and 
every  conception,  in  whatever  form  it  appears,  of  super- 
natural processes.  Accordingly,  nowhere  in  the  whole 
domain  of  human  knowledge  does  it  recognize  meta- 
physics, but  throughout  only  physics;  through  it  the 
inseparable  connection  between  matter,  form,  and  force 
become!  Belt-evident."—  Haeclcel:  Hist.  Creation,  i.  86. 

2.  Biol.:  The  same  as  MONOOENESIS  (q.  v.). 

mon -1st,  s.  [MONISM.]  A  supporter  or  advocate 
of  any  form  of  monism. 

m&n-Ist  -Ic,  a.  [MONISM.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
monism ;  pertaining  to  or  involving  oneness  or 
unity;  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  a  single 
source. 

mo  -nite,  «.  [After  the  island  of  Mona,  Greater 
Antilles,  where  found  ;  suff.  -He  (3fin,).J 

Min.:  A  massive  and  slightly  coherent  mineral. 
Hardness,  below  2;  specific  gravity,  2/1;  snow- 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  ghiin;      -tion,      -8.1on  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


monition 

m6-nl  -tlon.'mo  nl  Cion,  «.  [Fr.  munition,  fiom 
Lat.  iHiiuilnxii  in,  arms,  of  m<milio=&  reminding, 
from  tniHttttt*.  pa.  j>;tr.  of  Tmmro—  to  remind,  to  ad- 
monish, to  warn  ;  Sp.  mmm  /••»  Ital.  monizionf.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  admonition,  a  \varniiik'.  a  raution  ;  instruc- 
tion l>y  way  of  caution  or  admonition. 

"He  mistook  the  Impulses  of  his  pride  and  resentment 
for  the  monitions  of  conscience."—  Macnuluy:  Hint.  Knu., 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Information,  indication. 

"We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any 
other  periods,  such  as  we  have  of  the  day,  by  successive 
light  and  darkness."— Holdrr:  On  Time. 

II.  Law:  A  summons  or  citation. 

m5n  I  live,  a.  [Lat.  monifiu,  pa.  par.  of  numeo 
=to  remind,  to  admonish.]  Admonitory,  monitor}', 
warning ;  containing  or  giving  admonition. 

"Considering  the  needfulness  and  ugefulneftR  of  them 
[evils  ]  in  reepect  to  public  beneflt  ( as  they  are  exemplary 
and  montttrf)  Bad  their  wholesomenes*  for  particular  cor- 
rection and  cure."— Borrow:  Stnnonf,  ii.  12. 

m6n -I  t3r,  ».  [Latin,  from  monitui,  pa.  par. 
of  moneo=to  remind,  to  admonish;  Fr.  moniteur; 
Sp.  mnnitiir;  Ital.  monitor*.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  warns  of  faults  or  informs  of  duty; 
one  who  admonishes  ;  an  admonisher;  one  who  in- 
strurts  by  way  of  caution  or  admonition. 

"To  be  more  serious,  new  fashions,  follies,  and  vices 
make  new  monitor*  necessary  in  every  age." — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  senior  pupil  in  a  school,  selected  to  look  after 
the  junior  pupils  in  the  absence  of  the  principal ;  a 
pupil   appointed  to  superintend  other   pupils;   a 
pupil-teacher. 

•M.  A  hack-board.    (Cowper :  Task,  ii.  585.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  An  iron-clad    railway-truck  carrying   a 
cannon. 

"  My  right  flank  swept  the  railroad  monitor." — Cvnfury 
Magazine,  July,  1S85,  p.  460. 

2.  Naval:  The  namo  given  by  Mr.  John  Ericsson, 
of  Now  York,  in  1861,  to  a  vessel  designed  to  meet 
til*  requirement! 

of  the  United 
States  Navy  De- 
partment, which 
called  for  "  an 
ironclad  vessel 
of  small  dimen- 
sions, capable  of 
navigating  tho 

Southern  rivers,  and  absolutely  impregnable  against 
tho  ordnance  possessed  by  the  Southern  States." 
The  whole  structure  was  like  a  raft  on  the  water, 
with  a  revolving  turret  for  tho  armameut  of  11-inch 
Dahlgrens. 

*'  It  Is  a  misnomer  to  style  all  turreted  vessels  monitor*, 
for  they  are  only  such  in  the  one  point  of  resemblance, 
that  the  battery  is  inclosed  in  a  turret." — numerate]/: 
Naval  Cvclojurfltn. 

:i.  ZoOl.:  Tim  typical  genus  of  the  family  Moni- 
toridn-.  The  teeth  are  sharp  and  conical.  Found 
only  in  the  Old  World.  Monitor  or  Varanus  niloti- 
cus,  the  Monitor  of  tho  Nile,  is  five  or  six  feet  long. 
It  is  said  to  devour  tho  eggs  of  the  crocodile.  It  is 
often  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Tho  old  genus  Monitor  is  now  often  sub-divided,  U. 
nitoticuit,  M.  atkogulari*.  M.  drartf.na  being  trans- 
ferred to  Varanus  (q.  v.),  M.  bivittatwt  being  named 
Varanu*  or  Hydrosaurua  ealvator,  and  Ju.  arena- 
riuf,  PfanimtHtiinrus  arenarius. 

monitor-car,  *. 

Kail. :  A  car  having  a  central  longitudinal  raised 
portion  in  the  roof ,  on  the  sides  of  which  port  ion 
are  openings  for  ventilation  and  panes  for  light. 

m&n  1  tor   1  al,  a.    [Eug.  monitor;  -i<il.\ 

•I.  Monitory,  admonitory. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monitor  or  monitors. 

"These  objections  are  against  the  monitorial  system, 
and  not  against  the  occasional  use  of  monitors." — Robin- 
ton:  MelnoJaml  («v<iiiii«li"u  (1863),  p.  405. 

:f.   Performed  lij-  monitors. 

4.  Conducted  or  taught  by  monitors:  as,  a  mon- 
itorial school.  [LASCASTEHIAX-SYSTEM.] 

mftn  I  t8r  I  al  19,  tulr.  [Eng.  monitorial;  -ly.] 
In  a  monitorial  manner ;  by  meansof  monitors;  like 
a  monitor. 

mon  I  t6r  id«e,  .».;>!.  [Lat., Ac., monitor:  fern. 
pi.  adj.  an  IT.  -idee.  J 

ZoOl.:  A  lacnrtino  family  of  the  -nlronler  Ciono- 
crania.  The  scales  of  the  bally  are  quadrangular, 
in  cross  bands ;  on  back  and  tall  rhomhic.  Tongue 
long,  '-.T-i-rtile.  ending  in  two  long  lilamente, 
sheathed  at  the  base.  The  head  has  small  polygonal 
shields.  The  family  includes  tho  largest  lizards 
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known,  from  tho  African,  Indian,  ami  Australian 
regions,  tienera:  Monitor  (q.  v.),  sometimes  called 
Var.inn.-;  PsammosauruH,  Odatria,  and  Hydro- 
saurus. 

m6n  I  tfir  ship,  x.  I  Kim.  monitor;  -»7i«;>.]  The 
j'o-t  or  position  of  a  monitor. 

mon  1  tdr  f,  ft.  &  «.  [Latin  tmnut^riwt,  from 
iiiimiluK.  pa.  iiar.  of  moneo=to  remind,  to  admon- 
i-h  ;  Fr.  monitoire ;  Sp.  &  It.il.  ni<nni<,ri<i.  \ 

A.  AKinlj.:  Warning;  Riving  warning  or  admoni- 
tion ;  admonitory. 

"Pause  here,  and  think;  H  monitory  rhyme 

l>emands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  time." 
Cowper:  In*<-rii>tion  for  the  Tomb  of  3Jr.  Hamilton. 

•B.  Assubtt.:  A  warning,  an  admonition, a  moni- 
tion. 

"The  Pope  writ  a  monitoru  to  him,  for  that  he  had 
broken  the  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  ta»en  his  son." 
— Bacon:  Anotheym*. 

m8n -I-trSss,  »m5n  -I-trlx,  ».  [Eng.  monitor; 
•CM.]  A  female  monitor  or  admonisher. 

"And  she,  whose  veil  receive**  the  shower, 
IB  altered  too,  and  known  her  power: 
Aasumes  a  monttress'e  pride. 

Seoll:  Kokebv,  ii.  12. 

m&  nlz  I  a,  mibst.  [N'amnd  by  Mr.  Lowe  after 
M.  Monitz,  a  botanist  of  Madeira.] 

Bat.:  A  genus  of  Umbollifene,  family  TliapsicUe. 
Monizia  edulis,  the  carrot-tree  of  Madeira,  has  a 
gnarled  woody  stem,  and  triangular  decompound 
leaves.  It  grows  on  precipices  in  Dosorta  Grande, 
an  uninhabited  Island  near  Madeira.  The  root  is 
eaten  raw  or  boiled. 

monk,  s.  [A.  S.  muncc,  iriuttur,  from  Lat..  mona- 
chuH=R  monk,  fromGr.  monacho8=(a.)  living  alone, 
solitary;  (*>)  a  monk,  from  moHos=alone,  single; 
Dut.  it  Sw.  inn nk;  Icol.  munkr;  O.  H. Gor.  muntcn; 
M.  H.  Ger.  munirb,  ntiinrch;  Gor.  monch;  Ital. 
monaco;  Sp.  &  Port,  mongt;  O.  Fr.  moigne;  Fr. 

tll'lilK    .\  % 

1.  *'ln«'<-h   ///s/.;  A  malo  religious  living  in  com- 
munity (except  tho  Chartroux  and  Camaldoli,  who 
are  strictly  solitary),  hound  by  rule  and  practicing 
the  counsels  of  perfection.    The  name  was  in  uni- 
versal use  till  the  rise  of  tho  friars  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  belongs  properly  to  none  but  members 
of  the  Benedictine  Order  and  its  offshoots,  though 
it  is  often  loosely  applied  to  any  malo  religious,  aa 
in  the  line— 

"The  solitary  monk  that  shook  the  world." 

M"ntti>im'ni:  Luther. 

2.  Print.:  A  blacker  portion  in  a  printed  sheet;  a 
dark  patch.    A  blackened,  wasted  impression. 

monk-bat, .--. 

Zool.:  A/of'WHu  nasuluf,  the  Smoky  Mastiff-bat. 
Tho  name  Monk-bat  was  given  to  this  species  by 
Mr.  Gosse,  from  a  curious  habit  of  segregation  on 
the  part  of  the  males. 

monk-bird,  «.    [FRIAB-BIRD.] 

monk-fish,  ». 

Ichthy. :  Squatina  angrlu*.  Tho  namo  of  Monk- 
fish  is  given  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  tho 
head  to  a  monk's  cowl.  Called  also  Angel-fish, 
Shark-ray,  and  Kingston.  (  Yarrell.) 

monk-flower,  monk's-flower,  >. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Mouacanthns. 

monk-seal,  «. 

ZoOl.:  Monachus  albirenter.  the  solo  species  of 
tho  genus  Monachus  (q.  v.).  Their  mild  disposition 
and  their  teachableness  have  led  to  their  frequent 
exhibition  ;  the  "  talking  nsh  "  of  showmen  gen- 
erally belong  to  this  species. 

monk-seam,  .--. 

1.  jVauf. :  A  double  seam  of  a  sail  made  by  over- 
lapping selvages,  and  sewing  both  edge.-. 

2.  The  mark  left  on  a  bailor  bullet  at  the  junc- 
tion of  its  two  halves  by  the  mold. 

monk's-cowl,  ». 

flat. :  The  genus  Ptorygodium. 

monk's-bead, ». 

Sot.:  A  plant  of  the  genus  Leontodon. 

monk's-hood, «.    [  MONKSHOOD.] 

monk's  rhubarb, «. 

Rnf. ;  A  species  of  dock  (Ituiiir.r  alpinut);  a  per- 
ennial plant,  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  a  stout 
rootstock.  Its  roots  are  used  in  medicine. 

monk  -fi-f,  "monk  er-le, «.  [  Eng.  monk ;  -fry.'] 

1.  Monastic   life;  monasticism ;  monastic   prac- 
tices. 

"  Neither  do  I  meddle  with  their  evangelical  perfection 
of  VOWK.  nor  the  dangerous  servitude  of  their  rash  and 
Impotent  votaries,  nor  the  Inconvenience"  of  their  nti.nlt- 
er»."— UaU:  Ho  Ptact  viltn  Kumt.  %  13. 

2.  A  monastery ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  monastery. 

3.  Tho  country ;  rural  districts,    (along.) 

4.  Tramps,  vagrants.    (Slang.) 


monkey  -flower 

monk  ef,  monk  le,  «munk  ey.  *munk  le,  «. 
[A  corrupt,  of  O.  Ital.  monicchio—a  monkey  :  (limit). 
of  mona=an  ape.  a  monkey;  Ital.  monnu;  Sp. 
mona;  Port,  monn=a  she-monkey;  8p.  &  Port. 
mono=a  monkey  ;  Ital.  monna  is  a  contraction  of 
ma<J<mna=lady,  mistress.) 

I.  Ordinary  Liini/ti<"i' 

1.  til.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 


(1)  A  term  applied  to  a  cliilil  or  young  person  -iiji 
real  or  pretendi-d  disapproval. 

"This  is  the  motikey's  own  giving  oat;  she  is  persuaded' 
that  I  will  marry  her."—  £A<ilr«y>.  Otnello,  it.  1. 

(2)  A  sum  of  £500.     (Eng.  racing  slang.) 

"The  Orand  Hurdle  Handicap,  the  added  money  to* 
which  is  a  '  monkey.'  "  —  London  Iktily  Chronicle. 

(3)  A  hod.    (Bricklayer's  slang.) 

(4)  A  padlock.    (Pri/tim  slang.) 

(5)  The  instrument  which  drives  a  rocket.    (Mili- 
tary ilgng.) 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Forging:  A  vertical  hammer,  consisting  of  a 
long  bar  or  iron,  running  looHcly  through  an  eye. 
several  feet  above  the  anvil,  and  terminating  at  tin- 
foot  of  a  mass  of  iron,  called  tho  ram.  The  shaft 
is  raised  by  a  chain  and  drum  driven  by  the  engine, 
and  has  an  automatic  releasing  apparatus,  which 
is  regulated  to  drop  the  monkey  at  the  required 
height,  say  with  a  range  of  from  two  to  five  fret. 
The  monkey  has  a  horizontal  rangeof  about  twenty 
inches,  and  is  made  to  drop  upon  the  spot  n-ouin-<l 
by  means  of  guy-rods  in  the  hands  of  two  workmen. 

2.  Pile-driving:  The  weight   of    a    pile    or   i»o.-t 
driver,  which  is  raised  by  agrapple  and  chain,  ami. 
being  detached,  is  allowed  to  fall  in  its  guides  onto 
the  head  of  the  pile.     The  weight  is  attached  to 
tho  chain  by  a  dog,  which  is  caused  to  relax  its  grip 
by  a  trigger,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stop- 
placed  at  tho  required  height. 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing.:  A   popular  name  for  any  one  of   the 
quadrumauous  mamrcals  having  a  well-developed 
tail,  those  wanting  tails  being  called  apes. 

i  -'I  A  quadrumanous  mammal  having  a  tail  ami 
callosities,  but  no  cheek  pouches,  as  distingui>liiMl 
from  a  baboon,  which  has  both,  and  an  ape.  which, 
besides  being  tailless,  has  neither.  The  Capuchin 
Monkey  is  the  genus  Cobus;  tho  Diana  Monkey, 
Cercopithecus  diana;  the  Howling  Monkey  is  the 
genus  Mycotos;  the  Proboscis  Monki-y  is  .s'.iiinri- 

frithecus  larvatus;  the  Sacred  Monkey,  S.  entellujt 
HUNOOMAN  J  ;  the  Silver-haired  Monkey,  Lagolhrij- 
hHmboldtii;   and  the  Spider  Monkoys,   the  genus 
Atolos. 

(3)  PI.:  Tho  mammalian  order  Quadrumana 
(q.  v.).  The  Strepsirhino  Monkeys  are  the  Lemurs, 
tho  Platyrhine  Monkeys  are  confined  to  America. 
and  tho  Catarhino  Monkeys  are  found  only  in  the 
Old  World. 

H  (1)  Monkey's  allowance:  Blows  instead  of  alms; 
more  kicks  than  pennies. 

(2)  To  get  or  hare  one's  monkey  up:  To  get  or  be 
in  a  bad  temper  ;  to  fly  into  a  passion. 

(3)  To  suck  the  monkey:  A  term  used  among  sea- 
men for  drinking  rum  out  of  cocoannts,  the  milk 
having  been  poured  out  and  tho  liquor  substituted. 
Also,  to  suck  liquor  out  of  a  cask  by  means  of  a 
straw    introduced    through    a    hole  made  with  a 
gimlet. 

"  I  didn't  peach  at  Barbadom  when  the  men  sucked  the 
munkri/."—.Varruiit:  Itler  Himnlc,  ch.  IviL 

monkey-block,  «. 

Nautical  : 

1.  A   single   block   strapped   to   a    bridge-piece, 
which  is  bolted  to  the  dock  or  other  object. 

2.  A  block  nailed  on  the  topsail-yards  of  some 
merchantmen,  to  lead  the  bnnUinos  through. 

monkey-board,  «.  The  step  at  the  rear  of  aa 
omnibus  on  which  the  conductor  stands. 

monkey-boat,  <. 

1.  A  small  boat  used  in  the  docks* 

2.  A  long,  narrow  boat,  used  on  canals.    [FLY- 
BOAT.] 

monkey-cup,  «.    [MONKEY'S  COP.] 

monkey-engine,  «.  A  form  of  pile-driver,  having 
a  monkey  or  ram  weighing  about  400  pounds,  mov- 
ing in  n  wooili-n  frame.  The  monkey  is  held  by  a 
staple  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  is  drawn  up  10  or  15 
f<-'-t.  or  higher,  if  necessary,  by  mean-  of  a  winch. 
At  the  top  of  the  lift  the  hnmlli-s  of  tin-  tone-  coim- 
into  contact  with  two  inch  nod  planes,  which  cau-c 
the  tongs  to  open  and  drop  the  monkey.  Tin-  tone 
being  tnen  lowered,  become  self-engaged  with  the 
staple,  and  so  the  work  proceeds.  The  pile-heads 
are  hardened  by  fire  to  withstand  concussion. 
[PILE-DRIVER.] 

monkey-  flower,  «. 

I:**!.:  The  genus  Mimnlns  (q.  v.l. 

U  The  Gaping  Honker-flower  is  .\tini\iliia  rli«imt; 
the  Orange  Moukey-iiower  or  Orange-Mo\\cr  i- 


fat«,    fit.    fare,     amldit,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    ilr.     marine;   g6,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mnt«,     cfib.     cttre,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     «,    oe  = «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


monkey  -hammer 


M.  'iliilin'ix'i  :  tin'  Yclluw-floweri'd  Monkey-flower  is 
M.I  nl:  UK:  i  lir  Scarlft  Monkey-flnwer,  31.  cardinal!*; 
tin  Rosy-scarlet  Moukey-Uower,  it.  rosea-cardi- 
,i>i/i^. 

monkey-hammer,  s.    A  drop-press  in  which  the 
hummer  i.-  a   falling  weight;    called  by  the  same 
as  the  hammer  of  a  pile-driving  machine. 

[Ol.IVKH.] 

monkey-jacket,  ».  A  short  close-fitting  jacket 
of  stunt  material,  worn  by  sailors,  &c. 

monkey-pot,  *. 

Hut.  :  The  woody  pericarp  of  Locythis,  especially 
of  Lecyfhin  ollaria. 

monkey-press,  «.  A  hammer  in  which  the 
ihivrr  consists  of  a  monkey  which  is  alternately 
raised  and  dropcd,  sliding  in  guides.  One  fprrn  of 
power-hammer. 

monkey-pump,  s.  The  sailor's  name  for  the 
suckiiiK  -t  raw  introduced  at  a  gimlet-hole  in  a  wine 
or  spirit  cask. 

monkey-puzzle,  «. 

lint.:  Aram-aria  imbricate. 

monkey-rail,  «. 

.\init.:  A  supplementary  rail,  above  and  lighter 

than  the  quar.ter-rail. 

monkey-shines,  «.   Boyish  tricks  ;  merry  pranks. 

monkey-stove,  «.    A  small  domestic  stove. 

monkey-tail,  ».  A  small  crow-bar  used  by  naval 
gunners. 

monkey-wrench,  «.  A  wrench  with  a  movable 
jaw,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a  screw  in  the  han- 
dle to  the  size  of  tho  nut  to  bo  turned. 

monkey's  bread,  .-•. 

Bot.  :  The  Baobab-tree,  Adansonia  digitata.  [AD- 
AX8ONIA.J 

monkey's  cup,  monkey  cup,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Nepenthes;  specially  Xepenthes 
(tixtilliitoria, 

monkey's  dinner-bell,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hura  crepitans,  the  Sacred  box-tree  (q.  v.). 

monkey's  porridge-pot,  s. 

Hot.:  far  i/this  ollaria  and  L.  minor. 

m6n  -kejf,  v.  t.  [MONKEY,  «.]  To  imitate  as  a 
monkey  ;  to  ape. 

"Xonkrylna  the  Lord." 

Mrs.  Browniny:  Tale  of  Vtllftfranca. 

To  miiiiki-i/  n-ith:  To  meddle  with;  to  fool  with. 
(Slang.) 

m&n  kejf  l§m,  s.  [English  monkey;  -i»m.]  Re- 
semlilance  to  a  monkey  in  habits,  disposition,  or 
actions. 

m6nk  hood,  s.  [Eng.  monk;  -hood.]  The  char- 
acter ur  condition  of  a  monk. 

*rn6nk    ing,  a.     [Eug.  monfc-;  -ing.]    Monkish. 

"  Moniutterieft  and  other  monkina  receptaclee."  —  Cule- 
ridye.  (  Attmimlale.) 

mbftk  Ish,  *monk  ysh,  adj.  [Eng.  monk;  -ish.] 
Pertaining  to  a  monk  or  monks  ;  monastic. 

"  Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns." 

Byron:  Childe  IlaroM,  i.  61. 

monk  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  monkish;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  monkish. 

mo&k'-iy,  *munke-lye,  adj.  [Eng.  monk;  -ly.] 
Monkish. 

"Tlie  chastysyng  of  his  munkflye  membres."—  Sir  T. 
More:  ICor*»,  p.  397. 

m6nks  hood,  8.  [Eng.  monk's,  and  hood1;  so 
called  from  the  hooded  sepals.] 

Botanij: 

\.  The  genus  Aconitum,  called  also  Wolfsbane; 
spec.  Aftinitmn  napellus. 

2.  liiftift  ni  fiirullitrin. 

mon  ni  -na,  s.  [Named  after  Monnino,  Count  of 
Flora  Blanca.  [ 

Bot.:  Tho  bark  of  the  root  of  Monnina  poly- 
stuchi/a  and  M.  salicifolia,  when  pounded  and 
molded  in  a  fresh  state  into  balls,  or  when  kept 
till  dry.  is  detergent. 

mo    no,  «.    [Native  name  in  Guatemala.] 

ZoOI.  :  Myi-flfs  villosux,  the  Black  Howler,  a  black 
monkey  with  a  voice  which  may  be  heard  two  miles 
oil.  The  Indians  eat  its  flesh.  It  is  found  in  forests 
from  East  Guatemala  to  Paraguay.  [HowLEH.] 

mSn-6-,  pref.     [MOM-,  pref.~\ 

mono-compounds,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  compounds  containing 
one  atom  of  the  element  specified,  e.  g.,  CjHjCLO;,, 
mpno-chloracetic  acid;  CcHjHjN,  mono-phenyla- 

miue. 

mon  6  has  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng.  6o*ir.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

boll,    b6y;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tfon,      -s,ion  =  zh&n.     -tious,     -clous, 
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monobasic  acid,  ». 

< 'ln-in.:  An  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
only  is  capable  of  displacement  by  one  equivalent 
of  a  monad  metal,  when  preseuted  to  it  in  the  form 
of  a  hydrate. 

mon  6  brorn-,  in  comp.  [Pref .  mono-,  and  Eng. 
Iti-iiiininf).]  Containing  one  atom  of  bromine. 

monobrom-butylene,  ». 

Chem.:  CHaCHj-CBr/CHj.  A  colorless  oil  formed 
from  butylene  dioromide  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate.  It  boils  at  150°,  and  unites  with 
two  atoms  of  bromine  to  form  butenyl  tribromide. 

mSn  6  car  bSn  -Ic,  a.  [Prof,  mono-,  and  Eng. 
carbonic.] 

Chem.:  Containing  but  one  carboxyl  group ;  said 
of  some  acids,  &c.,  as,  acetic  acid,  Ac. 

m6n  6  car  -dl-an,  a.  fPref.  mono-,  and  Or. 
fcaddia=thc  heart.] 

Z<>01. :  Having  a  single  heart,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  fishes. 

tmSn  6-carp.  tm8n-6-carp -Sn,  subst.  [Prof, 
mono-,  and  Or.  A-arjjo»= fruit;  Fr.  monocarpe.] 

Dot. :  A  plant  which  bears  fruit  but  once.    [MON- 

OCAKPOUS.J 

m6n  6  car  pel  -lar-J1,  o.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 

But.:  Havinga  pistil  consisting  of  asinglecarpcl, 
as  in  Leguminostp  and  Primulacese. 

m5n  6  car  pi  a  (pi.  m8n  6  car  pl-se.s.  [Mos- 
OCAKP.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to  plants 
capable  of  flowering  only  once. 

mSn  6-carp -ofis.  m8n-6-carp  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref. 
mono-;  (Jr.  Jtarpos^fruit,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous,  -ic.] 

Hot.:  Bearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying  after 
fructification.  Some  are  annuals,  some  biennials, 
a  few,  like  the  Agave  americana,  live  many  years 
before  flowering,  and  then,  after  blooming  once, 
die.  (De  Candolle,  Lindley,  &c.) 

mon  6  9611  -trls,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Or.  Icen- 
rris  =  a  prickle.] 

Ichthu.:  An  acanthopterygian  genus,  family  Bery- 
cidie.  Snout  obtuse,  convex,  short ;  eye  of  moderate 
size;  villiform  teeth  on  palatine  bone,  none  on 
vomer.  Scales  very  large,  bony,  forming  a  rigid 
carapace.  Ventrals  reduced  to  a  single  strong 
spine,  and  a  few  rudimentary  rays.  One  species 
known,  Alonocentris  japonicus,  from  the  seas  off 
Japan  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  not  common,  nor 
does  it  attain  any  size.  (Gilnther.) 

mon  6  9§ph  -a-lous,  a.    [Gr.  monofcepAafo*.] 

1.  Science:  Having  one  head,  but  two  distinct,  or 
sometimes  blended ,  bodies. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  single  head  of  flowers. 
mSn-o-fSph  -a  lus  (pi.  mon  6-96ph-a-lI),  «. 

[Gr.  mono8=single,  and  fcep7ia/c  =  the  head.]  A  com- 
pound monster,  haying  one  head  and  two  bodies 
united  more  or  less  intimately. 

m6  n8c  -8r-8s,  *m6-nS9  -Sr-8t,  «.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  tnonofceros,  from  monoa  =  single,  and  keras=& 

ban.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  one-homed  creature;  a  nni- 
corn. 

"Mighty  monocerosea  with  unmeasured  tayles." 

Spemcr:  F.  Q.,  11.  lii.  28. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  Unicorn,  one  of  the  constellations 
introduced  by  Hevelius.  It  is  surrounded  by  Hydra, 
Canis  Major,  Orion ,  and  Canis  Minor.    All  the  stars 
in  it  are  small. 

2.  Zool. ;  Unicorn-shell ;  a  genus  of  prosobranchi- 
ate  gHsteropods,  division  Siphonostomata,  family 
Bucciuidip.    The  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  west  coast 
of  America,  whence  eighteen   species  have  been 
brought.      The   shell    resembles   that  of  Purpura 
(q.  v.),  bnt  with  a  spiral  groove  on  the  whorls,  end- 
ing in  a  prominent  spine,  or  tooth,  at  the  lower  or 
anterior  end  of  the  outer  lip. 

m6n  6-chla-my'd  -8  se,«.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  Lat. 
chlamus  (genit.  oWnmudos)  =  a  cloak  or  mantle;  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt.  -fce.\ 

Bot. :  The  name  introduced  by  Professor  Perlob 
in  1838  for  a  class  of  Exogens  having  the  perianth 
simple,  incomplete,  or  wanting.  Hooker  and  A  mutt 
adopt  tho  name,  making  the  dicotyledonous  or  exo- 
genous plants  a  class  and  Monochlamydeee  a  sub- 
class. 

mSn  o-chla-my'd  -e-ofis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  mono- 
chlaniyde(ce) :  Eng.  suff.  -ous.l 

Bot. :  Having  but  one  floral  envelope ;  having  a 
calyx  but  no  corolla. 

mSn-6-chlor  a  $et  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  chloracet ic.]  Derived  from  chlorine  and  acetic 
acid. 

monochloracetic-acld,  s. 

Cftem.:  CiH3ClO3=CH2Cl-COOH.  Produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid 


monocotyle 

in  sunlight.  It  boils  at  186'.  but  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing to  a  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  64%  and 
dissolves  easily  in  water. 

mon  6  chlbr-hy  -drill,  »uk*t.    [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eug.  chlorhydriti.] 


r(-H,ci 

-/CH. 


H.OH  .     Obtained  by 


Chem.:  C3H0(OH)aCl 


heating  glycerin  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
told)  for  40  or  50  hours.  It  is  a  thick,  sweet,  and 
sharp  tasting  liquid  ;  specific  gravity  1*4,  and  boil- 
ing at  Z30°-235°. 

m6n  -6  Chord,  ».  [Or.  monocfcordon,  from  mono- 
chordo«=having  only  one  string:  monos=alone,  sin- 
gle, and  cnorde=a  string,  a  cord  ;  Fr.  monachorde.  J 

Music  : 

1.  An  ancient  instrument  with  one  string  which 
was  played  as  a  guitar.    It  grew  into  a  manichord, 
in  which  numerous  strings  were  played  by  quills. 

2.  A  single  string  stretched   across  a  board  or 
soundboard,  under  which  a  movable  bridge  can  be 
moved  at  pleasure.    By  placing  under  the  string  a 
diagram   of   the   proportionate  lengths  of   string 
required  for  the  production  of  just  intervals,  the 
ear  can  bo  trained  and  experiments  can  be  made. 
It  was  also  called,  or  rattier  tho  results  obtained 
from  it  were  called,  the  harmonical  canon.    It  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

mon  &  chbr  I  a,  «.  [Greek  monos=alone,  and 
cftoros=a  dancer.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Pontederacea?.  3/onocnoriu 
vaginalis  is  given  by  the  native  Indian  doctors  in 
liver  complaints  and  disorders  of  the  stomach. 

m6n  &  chr6  mat  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  mono«-alone,  sin- 
gle, and  chroma  —  color  ;  Fr.  monochromatique  .] 
Consisting  of  one  color;  presenting  rays  of  light  of 
one  color  only. 

monochromatic-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  fed  with  a 
mixture  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  alcohol. 
It  gives  a  yellow  light  and  a  ghastly  appearance  to 
the  human  face,  objects  appearing  yellow  or  black. 

monochromatic-light,  8. 

Optics:  Tho  same  as  HOMOGENEOUS-LIGHT  (q.  v.) 

m&n  6  chr6me,  ».  [Gr.  monoi=  alone,  single, 
and  chronut=u  color.] 

Art:  A  painting  executed  in  imitation  of  bas-re- 
liefs, in  tints  of  one  color  only,  relieved  by  light 
and  shade. 

mon-6  Chr6  -mlc,  a.  [Or.  mono<-An"imo»=of  one 
color.]  Containing  or  made  in  a  single  color,  as,  a 
monochromic  painting. 

mSn'-O-chrSm-jf,  *.  [Eng.  monochrom(e)  ;  -».] 
The  art  of  painting  in  monochrome. 

mon-6  chrSn  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos=alone,  single, 
chronos=  time.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  and  the 
same  time;  existing  at  the  same  time;  contem- 
poraneous. 

t2.  Geol.  (of  strata,  etc.)  :  Contemporaneous;  de- 
posited at  or  about  the  same  time. 

mSn-&-$Il  -I  a  te"d,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
ciliated  (q.  v.).]  Furnished  with  one  cilium. 

m6n-6  clr  rhus,  ».  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Latin 
ci'rrus=a  curl,  a  tendril.] 

Ichthy.:  An  acanthoptorygian  genus  family  Poly- 
contridae  (q.  v.).  One  (possibly  two)  species  known, 
from  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  tropical  America.  They 
are  small  fishes,  and  feed  upon  aquatic  insects. 

m8n  -5-cle,  s.  [Pref.  mon(o),  and  Lat.  oculu»= 
en  eye.]  A  glass  or  lens  for  one  eye. 

mon  6  din  al,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;Gr.  fc!mu=to 
make  to  bend.] 

Geol.  :  Having  one  single  dip,  persistent  for  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

mSn-o-clIn'-Ic,    mon  6c  lln  ate,    <i.   [Moso- 

CLINAL.J 

Min,  <£  Crystal.  :  Inclining  in  one  direction. 

monocllnic-system,  «. 

Jf  in.  <*•  Crystal.  :  Having  two  of  the  axial  inter- 
sections rectangular  and  one  oblique  ;  having  the 
lateral  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  one  of 
them,  moreover,  being  loblique  to  the  vertical  axis 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it. 

mSn-i-cll-n6-ll6  -drlc,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr. 
fclino=to  bend,  and  ft*dra=a  seat,  a  base.]  The 
same  as  MONOCLINIC  (q.  v.). 

tm6n-8c'-II-no&s,  a.    [MosocLrsAL.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  flower  ; 
hermaphrodite. 

m8n  6  c6  tf  1,«.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  kotyle= 
anything  hollow.] 

Bot.  :  Any  plant  having  but  one  cotyledon. 

m8n-8c  -6-tyie,  a.    [MONOCOTYLEDON.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  MONOCOTTLEDONOUS  (q.  v.). 


Bin,     as;     expect,     XenopLon,     e?ist.    ph  = 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


monocotyledon 

mdn  ft  c6t  f  It    dftn,  «.   [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng., 

'tylfdon  (q.  T.).] 
Hotiiny  : 

1.  Xing.:  A  plant  having  a  .single  cotyledon,  or 
seed  leaf;  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Monocotyle- 

lining  (q.  T.). 

_'.  /'/.  :  The  English  name  of  tho  Mouocotyledoues 
i,|.i.i. 

m6n  ft  c5t  ?  IS  d5n  es,  tm6n  6  c5t  f  -18  <16  - 
ne  89,  «.  pi.  (Prof,  mono-;  Lat.  cotyledon  (a.  v.), 
ami  maso.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff.  -ex,  or  fern.  -ece.J 

/>'"/  :  Tbo  first  form  was  usoa  by  Jussieu,  and 
tin-  MTond  by  De  Candollo  to  designate  the  vege- 
table sub-kingdom  called  also  Eudogeus.  [EKDO- 

OEN.J 

m&n  6  cBt  f  -18  dftn  o&s,  a.  [Eng.  monocotyle- 
'i'»<  :  -on*.]  Having  a  single  cotyledon. 

monocotyledonous-plants,  *.  i>l.  The  sub-king- 
dom or  class  Enilogeus. 

mft  n6c  ra-cj,  ».  [Or.  mon/M=alone,  single,  and 
kratei>  =  h>  nile.]  Oovornment  by  a  single  person; 
autocracy. 

m6n  ft  crat,  «.  [MONOCRACY.]  One  who  governs 
alone  ;  an  autocrat. 

mon  ft  crfit  Ic.  o.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  krotot=& 
beating;  suff.  -i>.  [ 

Phyt.  :  Giving  bat  one  boat  •  not  divided  into  two 
boats  ;  as,  a  manocretic  pulse. 

mo  n5c  r6  tlsm,  «.  [Pref.  mono-;  Or.  fcro/o»=a 
beating  ;  suff.  -ism.] 

I'hyi.:  That  condition  of  pulse  in  which  the 
sphygmograph  shows  but  one  pulse  crest  in  the 
curvo  de.4cribod  on  that  instrument  by  the  beat. 

mftn-Jc'-u-lar,  *mftn-8c  -u-late,  *mftn-5c'-n- 
loua,  a.  I  lir.  mono»=alouo,  single,  aad  Lat.  oculus 
—  an  oye.J 

1.  Having  one  eye  only  ;  ono-oyefl. 

"Those  of  Ohina  repute  the  rent  uf  the  world  monocu- 
loiu."—aia*vlll.-  Sarptlt,  ch.  zr. 

'_'.  Adapted  for  nse  with  one  eye  only  ;  as,  a  mon- 
it  nltir  microscope. 

:.  Tho  act,  capacity,  or  result  of  seeing  with  an 
instrument  adapted  for  one  eye  only. 

m6n  ft  cule,  *.    [MONOCBLAB.] 

inftn  6c   u  lus,  «.    [MONOCCLAB.] 

ZotA.  :  According  to  Linmeus,  a  genus  of  Apterous 
InsocU.  Ho  included  under  it  various  Entomos- 
ti  .MM,  such  as  Daphnia. 

mon  6  c?s  tic,  «.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  ky>tit= 
a  bladder  or  sac.  | 

'/.'rtl.:  Having  a  body  consisting  of  but  a  single 
sac  ;  as  in  tho  case  of  some  of  tho  Gregarinida. 

mon  ft  C?B  tld  e  a,  ».  pi.  [Prof,  mono-,  and 
Latinized  dimin.  of  (jr.  krjnti>t~n  bladder.] 

Z<>01.:  A  doubtful  order  of  Gregarinida,  consisting 
of  those  which  have  but  a  single  cavity.  Perhaps 
nil  I  ho  Gregarinida  may  answer  to  the  description, 
in  which  case  tho  order  lapses.  (Nicholson,  drc.) 

m&n  ft  die  t?l  Otis,  a.  [Gr.  monodaW»lo«= 
one-fingered  :  prof,  mono-,  and  Gr.  daktylos  —  a 

fillK'T.  ] 

/•ill.  ;  Having  one  finger  or  one  toe. 

mfin   ft  delph,  ».    [MONODELPBIA.] 

Zool.  :  A  mammal  of  tho  division  or  sub-class 
Monodclphia. 

'    m5n  ft  delph    I  a,  t.pl.    [Prof,  mono-,  and  Gr. 
ilrltthu*  =  the  womb.  J 

Z<M.  :  The  name  given  by  Do  Blainvillo  to  a  divis- 
ion of  Mammalia,  in  which  the  uterus  is  single,  but 
still  shows  a  tendency  to  duality  by  being  divided 
above.  It  opens  into  a  single  vagina,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  toe  rectum.  The  young  are  nourished 
within  tho  uterus  until  they  are  able  to  suck.  This 
divi-ioii  con  tains  all  Mammals,  except  Marsupialia 
and  Monotrfinata.  It  was  divided  by  Prof.  Huxley 
Ujto  Decidaat*  and  Non-dociduata.  but  now  forms 

Ilii  class  KntlliTiil.     (  I'HOTOTHEBIA.] 

m6n  ft  d£lph    I  an,  a.  A  t.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  mono 

drlphiia)  •  <IM.] 

A.  At  nilj.:  PiTtuining  or  Monging  to  the 
Mimo<li'Iplii.-i  ;  destitute  of  a  marsupium  or  pouch. 


XiiOl.  :  The  KIIIIK  as  MoNODELPn  (q.  v.). 
m5n  ft  delph    Ic,  ».    I  Km;..  Ac..  monodelph(ia)  ; 
-/<•.  |    Tho  namoas  MONODELPRIAN,  A.  (q.  v.). 

m6n  ft  d81ph  oua,  .<•/>.  [Kn«li-li.  ice.,  mono- 
il<  tfifi'  of  )  ;  -itwt.  ] 

1.  It'tt.  :  The  same  as  Mox  UIKI.PHOOS  (q.  v.), 

li.  Zttol.  :  The  SHIW  as  MoNuDKl.PHIAN,  A.  (q.  v.). 

mdn  ft  di  a  mSt  ral,  a.  |  Pn-f.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
-<  >  -it.  ] 

li'-'iin.:  A  term  used  of  quartan  (  urves  with  a 
sin«li>  diamctur  as  opposed  to  doubl)  >hamMtral 
quartan  curves.  Mr.  r.  \V.  Newman  digest*  Hi.. 
fiirmiT  into  fonrgroups,  twenty-one  classes.  (Brit. 
Anne.  Rep.  (1872),  ii.  23.) 
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•mo  nod  Ic  al,  ".  [Bug.  monod(y);  -teal.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  monody. 

m8n  ft  di  clila  mjd  e  ous,  udj.  [Pref.  mono-; 
Gr.  di  =  twice  ;cnlamu«  (gonit.  chlams/don)  =  a  cloak, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -eotut.  T 

Hot. :  Having  indifferently  either  a  calyx  only  or 
both  calyx  and  corolla. 

*m8n-ft-dl-mSt -rlc,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  <Ji  = 
twice,  and  Eng.  metric.  ] 

Crystall.:  Having  the  vertical  axis  unequal  to 
the  lateral  one,  as  the  square  prism  and  the  square 
octahedron. 

*m5n  ft  dlst,  «.  [English  monod(y);  -i»t,\  One 
who  writes  or  sings  a  monody. 

mSn  6  d5n,K.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr. odou*  (genit. 
odo«?o«)=a  tooth.] 

Zotll.:  Narwhal;  a  genus  of  Delphinida*,  from  the 
Arctic  Seas.  It  contains  but  one  8j>ecies,  Monodon 
monoceroa,  remarkable  for  its  dentition.  The  lower 
jaw  in  both  sexes  is  edentulous;  in  the  male,  the 
upper  jaw  has  two  molars  concealed  in  the  gum, 
and  two  canines ;  tho  right  is  usually  rudimentary, 
though  sometimes  abnormally  developed,  tho  left 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  forming  a  trunk  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  spirally  twisted.  It  is 
probably  an  offensive  weapon.  In  tho  female  there 
are  two  rudimentary  canines  in  the  upper  jaw,  the 
loft  sometimes  developing  into  a  tusk. 

mon  fl  don   ta,  «.    [MONODON.] 

/.'••>/.  Rosary-shell;  a  genus  of  holostomatous 
prosobrauchiate  gastoropods,  family  Turbinida?. 
Top-shaped,  rosnmblingthe periwinkle  inform  ;  tho 
whorls  are  grooved  and  granulated  spirally ;  lip 
thickened  and  grooved,  columolla  irregularly 
toothed;  opercnlum  whorled  and  horny.  Ten  re- 
cent species  are  known  from  West  Africa,  the  Red 
Sea,  India,  and  Australia.  Mangrove-swamps  form 
their  favorite  habitat. 

mSn  6  d'or  a,  «.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  d<5ron=a 
gift.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Anonacete,  tribe  Anonoep.  There 
are  numerous  carpels.  Five  are  known,  natives  of 
Africa.  Jfonodora  myratira  has  the  qualities  of 
the  nutmeg.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies. 

mon  6  dra  ma,  *m5n  ft  drame,  >.  [Gr.  mono* 
-•alone,  single,  and  t/ram<f  =  a  doing,  a  drama.]  A 
dramatic  piece  for  one  performer  only. 

moil  6  dra  mat  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
dramatic  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mono- 
drama. 

m6n'  ft-dy\  ft.  [Gr.  monftdia,  from  mowlrfo«= 
singing  alone:  monos=alone,  single,  and  •«<-.* 
song;  Fr.  monodie;  Ital.  monodi'a.]  A  song  fora 
single  voice,  generally  of  a  plaintive  character. 
The  term  was  originally  applied  to  vAcal  solos  in 
the  church  service. 

"  Let  monod/r-a  on  Fox  regale  your  craw." 

ll<ii-"ii     English  Bards  and  Scotch  AVriVir-r*. 

mon  6  d?  nam  Ic,  a.-  [Prof,  mono-,  and  Eng. 
il'innuiii  (q.  v.J.l  Having  only  one  power,  capac- 
ity, or  talent.  (De  Quincey.} 

m6n  6  dt  nam  Ifm,  «.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
dynamism.} 

I'hn.n. :  The  teaching  that  all  tho  powers  of  iia- 
turo  proceed  from  one  principle.  Such  wore  the 
speculations  of  Thalos,  Auaximenes,  and  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia. 

"Side  by  Hide  with  thin  tentative  and  growing monothe- 
{•m,  there  is  a  bold  and  unhetitlating  monvdynumism." — 
O.  a.  Lewes:  Hist.  Fkilof.  (IHHOl,  1.  3. 

mdn  CE  cl  a  (cassb),  s.  pi.  [Prof,  mon-,  and 
Gr.  oikiti.  oikion,  oikos  —  a  house.] 

Hot.:  Tho  twenty-first  class  in  the  artificial  system 
of  Linuoms.  Tho  male  and  female  flowers  are 
separate,  but  on  the  same  plant.  [MoNCECIOOs.] 
It  contains  eight  orders,  Monandria.  Diandria, 
Triandria,  Tetrandria,  Pontaudria,  Hoxaudria, 
Polyandria,  and  Monadelphia. 

mftn  oe   clan,  «.  A  «.    [MON<£CIA.] 

A.  At  adj. :  The  same  as  MoNCECIoua  (q.  v.). 

B.  An  gulntt. :  A  monoecious  plant, 
mon  oe  -clous,  a.    [MOMKCIA.] 

1.  ZiM.:  Tho  term  is  somctinn^  iisod  of  animals 
in  which  tho  two  sexes  are  not  distinct.  Examples: 
Some  mollusca,  as  land-snails,  pteroi>ods,  opist  h<>- 
hranchs,  and  certain  conchifers.  The  monuirious 
land-snails  require  reciprocal  union. 

'1.  Hut.:  Having  stamens  in  one  flower  and  th.- 
pistils  in  another,  both  flowers  being  on  the  same 
plant.  [DiCECioua.] 

mftn  os    5lam,   8.    [MoNceriocs.j    Tho   state  of 

hi-illkC  I11II1I(1MM011>. 

m5n  ft  form  -In,  ».  [Pref.  mono-;  Eng./orm(tc), 
ami  -nil',  -in  '  Cham.).] 

<%,•„,.:  C.l  1,1 1)1 1  ),!()•<  'HO).  Tin-  fonniri-tlii-riif 
glyr^rin.  Obtain**!  oy  heating  glycorin  with  ttxalic 
acid  to  190',  and  extracting  by  means  of  other.  It 
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is  a  colorless  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
mUcible  with  water,  and  distilling  unchanged  in  a 
vacuum.  On  heating  to  200",  it  decomposes  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  water,  and  allyl  alcohol. 

m6n'-ft-giim,  ».    [MONOGAMY.] 

B of. ;  A  plant  which  has  a  simple  flower. 

*m8n  6  ga   ml  a,  «. ;-/.    [MONOGAMY.] 

Bot.:  I'lant-  having  flowers  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  not  collected  into  a  capitulum.  It  is 
not  now  recognized  in  any  system  as  an  order. 

*m6n-6  Ka'-ml-an,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  monogami(a) 
(q.  v.) ;  suff.  -an.]  A  plant  belonging  to  tho  Mono- 
gamia  (q.  v.). 

mon  6  gam  Ic,  udj.  [Eng.  mono0am(y);  -ic.] 
The  same  as  MONOGAMOUS  (q.  T.). 

mft  nog  -a  mist,  «.    [Eng.  ntonog>am(y) ;  -t*f.] 

1.  One  who  disallows  or  disapproves  of  second 
marriages ;  an  advocate  of  marrying  only  once. 

"I  valued  myself  upon  being  a  strict  monogamM." — 
Ooldtmlth:  Vicar  uf  WaktJkM,  oh.  liv. 

2.  One  who  has  only  one  wife ;  as  opposed  to  a 
bigamist  or  polygamist. 

rn6  nog   a  mous,  a.    [Eng.  monopam(y) ;  -O«M.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Advocating  monogamy  or  the  practice  of  mar- 
rying only  once. 

2.  Marrying  only  one  at  a  time ;  opposed  to  biga- 
mous or  polygamous. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Having  flowers  distinct  from  each  other. 

[MONOGAMIA.J 

2.  /"-il. :  Pairing  with  a  single  mate,  and  living  in 
couples. 

mft  n6g  -a  m? ,  *mft-n5g  a-mlS,  «.  [Lat.  mo- 
nof/<imiijt,  from  Gr.  niouo^amia,  from  momw  — alone, 
sitiglo,  and  ga  mm  =  marriage.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

ho  practice  of  marrying  onl. 
plo  which  forbids  the  second  marriage  of  a  widow 


1.  Tho  practice  of  marrying  only  once ;  the  princi 
lo  which  fc 
or  widower. 


2.  The  marrying  «*f  only  one  at  a  time ;  as  opposed 
to  bigamy  or  polygamy. 

II.  ZoOl.:  The  habit  of  pairing  with  a  single 
mate. 

mon  6  gas  trie,  'a.  [Gr.  >nono«=alone,  single, 
and  grw?er=tho  stomach.]  Having  only  one  stom- 
ach. 

mSn  ft  gen  e  sis,  *.  [Gr.  mcmo»=alone,  single, 
and  ./c/..  M.«  oriirin.  | 

Bioloyy : 

1.  A  term  used  by  Van  Boneden  to  denote  direct 
development  of  an  embryo  from  a  parent  similar  to 
itself.    (Brande  <t  Cojc.) 

2.  Professor  A.  Thomson  applies  tho  term  to  the 
descent  of  an  individual  from  one  parent  form,  con- 
taining both  the  sperm  cell  and  germ  cell ;  monog- 
ony.    (It  is  used  also  by  Haeckol  in  this  sense.) 

m6n  6  gen  e  sj, «.  [MONOOENESIS.]  The  doc- 
trine that  the  human  race  has  sprung  from  a  single 
species. 

m8n  ft-gS  nSt -Ic,  a.  [MONOOENESIS.]  Of  orper- 
taining  to  monogenesis;  monophyletic. 

"There  are  indeed  two  schools  of  ithritiologigtR,  the 
polygenetic  and  the  mnnttyftietic,  the  former  admitting 
from  the  beginning  n  variety  of  primitive  cellfli  the  latter 
populating  but  one  cell,  a>  the  nourre  of  all  being." — 
Afux  HiMer:  Frater't  Hayazlnr,  Jolv,  IMS. 

m5n  ft  gen  Ic,  11.  [Prof,  mono-;  Gr.  genaO=io 
boar,  and  suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Bio/.:  Of  or  relating  to  monogenesis. 

2.  /•"'•/. :  Bringing  forth  only  ctne  kind  of  flrerms  or 
young ;  developing  only  one  way. 

m6  nog  en  I§m,  >.  [Fr.  monoa^nume.]  [Mn\'  - 
OBMBm.J 

Anthrop. :  The  system  which  assumes  that  all 
men  belong  to  a  single  race,  or  that  all  men  arc 
descended  from  a  single  pair.  [MoNOGKMsT,  I!.  I 

"  Five-«iith>  of  the  public  are  taught  thin  Adamitic 
moHOgentnm,  a>  if  it  were  an  established  truth."— llujrlrii: 
Critique*  (1973),  p.  159. 

m6  nog    en  1st,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  monop^ni'sfe.] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in    any  way    con- 
nected with  mouiigouism. 

"  The  mnnoytnltt  bypothMM."  —  Huxley:  Crttlqut* 
(1873),  p.  1-VJ. 

B.  At  rubftantive : 

Anthrop.:  A  supporter  of  monogenlsm.  Huxley 
divides  tncm  into  three  classes :  (1)  "  Ailamiti-. ' 
who  accept  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  OTWtiao  lit- 
erally; (2)  those  who  occupy  a  mii^lli-  position 
between  the  "  Adamites  "  and  HIM  "  Kaiional  Mon- 
ogonists  ;"  and  (3)  "Rational  Monok'''ni-ts,"  includ- 
ing Linnffius.  Buffon,  HhuiiMiibacli,  Cuvier,  and 
I'ritchard.  Their  views  are:  MI  That  tho  pn-sent 
roiiilition  of  the  earth  has  existed  fur  untold  ages; 
i'ji  that  at  an  extremely  remote  period  man  was 

fate,     At,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     wit,     her*,     carnal,    hit,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf.     wBrk,     wh6,     sftn;     mate,     cab,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,      a.    oe  =  e:     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 
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created  somewhere  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Hindoo  Koosli ;  (:<)  that  as  men  multiplied  they 
miurair.l ;  and  (4)  that  climatic  influences  and 
other  conditions  arc  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
diversities  of  mankind. 

"According  to  the  monogenists  all  mankind  have 
imrunK  from  a  single  pair."  —  Huxley:  Critiques  (1873), 
p.  1511. 

m8n  o  ge  nlst -Ic,  ad/.  [Eng.  monogenist;  -ic.] 
The  same  as  MONOGENIBT,  A.  (q.v.). 

"Combining  all  that  is  good  in  the  MonogenMic  and 
Polynenistio  schools."— Huxley:  Critiques  (1873),  p.  163. 

m.6  n8g  6  nous,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  genoa 
=  to  bear.] 

r.inl.:  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
monogenosis. 

m8n  ft  gin?,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  gennaO 
=to  produce.] 

('hem.:  A  term  applied  by  Erlenmeyer  to  those 
element*  whicli  combine  with  one  another  in  one 
proportion  only ;  thus  hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite 
in  tno  proportion  ofonepartoy  weight  of  the  former 
to  35*5  parts  of  the  latter,  and  in  no  other* 

mft  n8g  -8n~jf,  s.    [Gr.  monogeneia,  from  mono- 
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mo  n8g -ra  ph?,  8.    [MONOGRAPH,*.] 

*1.  A  monograph. 

2.  Delineation  iu  lines  without  colors;  an  outline 
sketch. 

m8n  -ft  gf  n,  8.    [MONOGTNIA.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  of  the  Linntean  order  Monogynia 
(q.v.). 

mSn-ft-gjfn  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Greek 
(/VIM'  a  woman.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  in  Linn«eus'  artificial 
system.  It  consists  of  those  with  one  stamen. 
Various  classes  have  an  order  Monogyuia. 

mSn  6  gjfn  -I-an,  mft  n8ft  -£n-ous,  adj.  [Eng. 
monopyn;  -ian,-ous.]  Pertaining  to  the  orucr  Mon- 
ogynia ;  having  only  one  stylo  or  pistil. 
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----  ....... 

mSn  *-gf  -noV-gl-al.  a,   [Pref.  mono-,  Gr.OTne=    of  some  insects. 


*mSn  -ome,  s.    [MONOMIAL,!.] 

mo  n8m  8r-a,  s.pl.  [Pref.  mono-,andOr.  rncro* 
=  tho  ham.] 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Homoptora.m  which  the  tarsi 
have  only  one  joint. 

m8n  6-m6r-6  s6  ma  ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., from 
pref.  mono-;  Gr.  mero»  =  a  part,  and  «dma  =  the 
body.] 

Entom.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  <!"l°r 

are  fused  into  a  single  mass. 

mo  n8m'-8r-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  m«ro» 
=  a  part.] 

1.  Bot.:  Having  solitary  members,  as   a   flower 
with  but  one  each  of  its  component  organs. 

2.  Having  a  single  joint,  as  in  the  case  of  the  foot 


i  woman,  a  pistil,  and  oifc<a=a  house. 


mSn-6-mS-tir-Uc,  a.     [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 


ti.ii,  .MM  moil  o  me  mi  —  uv,   t*.      i*  i<j».  "*.  -™  «— . 

Bot.  (of  a  fruit):  Formed  of  one  pistil  from  asm-    metallic    (q.  v.).J      Pertaining   to   monometallism 
gle  flower.  (q.  v.). 

mft-n8g-*n-y,  «.  [MONOOVNIA.]  Marriage  to 
one  wife  only ;  the  state  of  having  only  one  wife  at 
a  time. 


mSn-ft-mSt  -al-llsm,  s.  [Pref.  mono-;  English 
?n«>/a/ ;  -urn.]  The  fact  or  principle  of  having  only 
one  metal  as  a  standard  for  coinage ;  belief  in  the 

^  — »    v-,,..    ,.-.. ,.™.™»,.~™,  ..- .m8n-6-hgm'-8r-ons.ad/.    [Greek  monos=alone,    advantages  of  a  single  metallic  standard. 

ge,u>s=ot  one  and  the  same  blood  ;  pref.  mono-,  and    ""if1"'  f ''  Wm«ro=a  dayf]  mSn  6  met  -al-llst,  snbst.     [Pref.  mono-,'  Eng. 

067.08= race,  stock,  family.]  Med.:  Existing  or  continuing  only  for  a  single    mftal;  _M.-\    One  who  supports  or  advocates  mono- 

AHthmp.:  The  opinion  or  tenet   that   mankind    c  metallism. 

sprang  from  a  single  pair.  m8n  61 -COUS,  a.    [ MONOJCIODS.]  mft-nSm'-S-ter.  8.  [Gr.mo>ww= alone,  single,  and 

mSn  6  gft-neu -tic,  a.    [Pref.  mono-,  and  Greek       m6n-Bl  -a-try,  s.    [Or.  mono8=alone,  single,  and    me(ron  =  measure.]    A  rythmical  series,  consisting 

ia(reio=servico,  worship.]  The  worship  of  one  God.    Of  a  single  meter. 


e  =  off -spring.  ] 

ZoOl. :  Bringing  forth  but  one  litter  or  brood  in 
one  season. 

mSn-6-gSn'-IC.  a.  [Eng.  monooon(w);  -ic.]  Be- 
longing to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  monogouy 
(q.v.). 

"The  phenomenon  of  non-sexual  or  monogonlc  propa- 
gation.' —llaeckel:  Uist.  Creatlun,  i.  183. 

mft-n8g  6  njf,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  monogonia:  pref. 
mono-,  and  Gr.  gono«=birth,  descent.] 

/;/(•/.:  Propagation  by  fission  or  gemmation  ;  non- 
scxual  propagation. 

"Thin  kind  of  monoyonjf  la  exceedingly 
—11,,,,-kel:  Uist.  Creation,  t.  191. 


Tfie  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  ia  no  mere  natural 
variety  of  Semetio  mnnotatry."  —  H".  Kvbertson  Smith:  Old 
Test,  in  Jewish  Church,  lect.  x. 

m8n-6-lSp'-l8,  «.  [Prof,  mono-,  and  Gr.  lepi»=a 
.-calr.  I 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Macrourous  Crustaceans,  akin 
to  Porcollana. 


m8n  6  m6t  -rlc,  a.  [Prof,  mono-,  and  English 
nwfric.] 

Min.  A  Cryftallog.:  Having  one  measure  or  pro- 
portion; having  the  three  axes  equal  and  inter- 
secting at  right  angles. 

m8n  ft-mSt  -rl-cal,  a.     [Prof,  mono-,  and  Eng. 


mSV-VlIth.  ,.    [Gr.  »,ono8=alone,  single,  and    metrical   (q.v.).]      Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
/,y7,«=a  stone.  1    A  column  or  block  formed  of  a    monometers ;  containing  only  one  n 
single  stone.    The  term  is  applied  to  such  erections 
as  the  obelisks  of  Egypt. 


mft  n6    ml-al,  8.  &  a.    [Gr.  monos  =  alone,  single, 
and  i  *  a  i  mi' i     ;\  name.] 
Algebra: 

A.  Assubnt.:  An  expression  or  quantity  cousist- 

The  remarkable  monnllthic  group  called  the  Stones  of    ing  of  a  single  term,  unconnected  with  any  other  by 

•   -*•  -     signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  equality,  or  inoqual- 


idely  spread."        mSn -6  llth-al,  m8n-6  llth -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  mon- 
olith;  -al,  -ic.]     Formed  of  a  single  stone  or  block. 


mono8=akmr,  single,  and  gramma=a  letter;  Fr. 
mnnoi/ffimtne.  ] 

fl.  A  single  character  in  writing. 

"The  Doctor  is  of  opinion  that,  before  the  writing  of 
words  watt  so  simplified  as  to  be  divided  into  syllables, 
wcinU  were  expressed  ...  by  some  arbitrary  sign, 
figure  or  character,  destined  to  express  complete  words, 
unit  v.hirh  he  therefore  calls  tnunuprama."  —  '••••/.  May., 
.Inn..  1802,  p.  43. 

t-.  A  picture  drawn  in  lines  without  color;  a 
sketch. 

3.  A  cipher  composed  of  two  or  more  letters  ar- 
rani,'r<l  or  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
sinclr  object,  and  used  on  seals,  letter-paper,  Ac., 
ami  by  artists  as  the  signature  on  their  paintings, 
engravings,  4c. 

mSn  -6-gram  mal,  a.     [Eng.   monogram  ;  -al.] 

1.  In  the  style  or  fashion  of  a  monogram;  pertain- 
inc  !"  monograms, 

-.  In  manner  of  a  sketch. 

"Though  it  be  but  as  it  were  a  monoyrammal  descrip- 
tion, itiiil  a  kind  of  rude  draught  as  it  were  with  a  cole." 
—  b'ntherby:  Atheomaxtix,  p.  855. 

m8n  -  6  -  gram  -  mlc,  *m6n  -  6  -  gram  -  mat  -  Ic, 
*m«5n   6  gram  mous,  a.     [Eng.  monogram;   -ic, 
r,  -on*.]    The  same  as  MONOOEAMMAI.  (q.  v.). 


of  Scotland,  ch. 

If  The  term  monolithic  is  also  applied  to  struct- 
ures in  whicli  the  blocks  are  immense,  iu  some  cases 
reaching  from  the  foundation  to  the  entablature. 

mft-nSl'-ft-glst,  s.  [Eng.  monolog(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  soliloquizes ;  one  who  monopolizes  conversa- 
tion. 

m8n  ft-l8gue,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Greek  monolrxjo»= 
speaking  alone:  mo7KW=alono,  and  logos=a>  word, 
speech.] 


B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  only  one  term. 
mSn-i-mor  -phofis,  mSn  6  mor  -phlc.  a.    [Gr. 
Itono8=alone,  snm-lr,  anil  morw»e=form,  shape.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  a  single  form. 


m8n'-6  graph,  8.    [Gr.mono8=  alone,  single,  and    combat:  monos  =  alono,  single,  and  macftomai=to 
</rdiihc=a  writing;  qraphi>=  to  write.]    An  account    flght;  Ital.  &  Lat.  monomat/iia  ;  Fr.  monomacnfe.] 
or  description  of  a  single  thing  or  class  of  things;    Aduel;  a  single  combat. 
«M  essay  on  a  single  object. 

"The  pamphlet  still  remains  the  best  monograph  on  the 
ftuhjt>ct   in  point  of  method."  —  Athentxum,  Aog.  19,  1882, 


2.  Entom.:  Having  one  form  both  in  the  larval 
and  mature  state,  though  in  the  former  it  may  be 
wingless,  and  in  the  latter  winged. 

, mSn  8m'-pha  lus,  s.    [Gr.  mono8=alono,  single, 

1.  A  dramatic  scene  in  which  a  person  speaks  by  aud  o»ipfcafo«=the  navel.) 

himself;  a  soliloquy.  Phynol.:  A  single  umbilicus  connecting  two  dis- 

"I  can  show  in  Shakespeare  many  scenes  of  rhyme  tinct  individuals,  such  as  the  Siamese  twins,  mak- 

together,  and  the  like  in  Ben  Jonson's  tragedies;  in  Cat-  inR  the  monstrosity  of  One  Compound  individual, 

aline  and  Sejanus  sometimes  thirtyor  forty  lines;  1  mean         x       .    ,_  ..    ,  -  .      r\rnft    T  Q*     fonm  nraf 

besides  the  chorus  or  monUi<vue,."-Dryiten:  E»»au  o,  m8n-ft-m?-ar  -I-a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  prer. 

DramaHo  Poetie.  mono-,  and  Gr.  mus  (genit.  tnuos)  =  a  muscle.  I 

2.  A  long  speech  or  dissertation  uttered  by  one  J-.  ZoOl. :  A  name  for  that  section  of  biv a Ives  m 
nerson  inromnauv  which  there  is  only  one  adductor  muscle.    It  was 
por                                                             ,     „.  first  given  by  Lamarck.    The  Monomyaria  are  the 

mo  n61  -p-fty,   *.     [MONOLOGUE.]     The   act  or  Qstreid»,  part  of  the  Aviculidw,  and  the  gonora 

habit  of  indulging  in  monologues,  or  of  monopoliz-  jridacna  and  Mullcria. 

ing  conversation  by  long  dissertations ;  a  habit  of  2,  Palceont.-    As  none   of   the   monomyaria    are 

soliloquizing.  fresh-water,  it  may  be  assumed  that  any  stratum  iu 

m6  nSm  -a  Chlst,  8.    [Eng.  monomach(y) ;  -ist.  ]  which  they  occur  fossil  was  of  marine  origin. 

One  who  fights  in  single  combat ;  a  duelist.  mSn-i-m? -ar  -I-an,   s.     [MONOMTAMA.]     Any 

mo  n6m  -a-chjf,  *m6n-6-ma  -chl-a,  s.    [Greek  bivalve  possessing  but  one  adductor  muscle. 
monomocAj'a,  from  monomar/io8=fighting  in  single 


mfin  -6  graph,  r.  t.    [MONOGRAPH.*.]    To  write    from  monomania ;  a  monomaniac 


m8n-4-my  -a  r^,  a.  &  i.    [MONOMYARIA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Possessing  but  one  adductor  muscle. 
"  In  the  monomyary  bivalves  the  posterior  adductor  Is 

the  one  which  remalnm."—  Nicholson:  Zo6l<w  (1878),  p.  38S. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  bivalve  mollusk  possessing  only 
one  adductor  muscle,  and  consequently  having  only 

tm8n -6-mane,  8.    [MONOMANIA.]    Ouesnffering    one  muscular  impression  on  the  shell. 


"The  morning  came— and  man  to  man. 
The  grand  monomafhy  began." 

Smart:  The  Duellist. 


or  compose  a  monograph  of;  to  describe  in  a  mono- 
graph. 


'  Bivalves  with  one  adductor  muscle  are  termed  mono- 


m8n-0-ma -nl-a,  ».     [Or.   monos=alone,   single,     muaries."-Ou*n:  Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Animals,  p.  28 
and  mania= madness;  Ital.  4  Sp.  monomania;  Fr.       m8n-8n'-yx,  ».     [Prof,  mon-,  and  Gr.  onyx—a 


"The  British  species  of  Lnmbricns  have  never  been    monomanie.}    Madness  or  derangement  of  the  mind    claw  ] 
•efuIlT  «i.m>vro|ia«t."— Darwin:  Formation  of  reaetable    wjt],  rOgarll  to  one  subject  only.    The  monomaniac       Entom. : 
1  ! '    y  often  takes  up  a  wrong  principle,  but  reasons  logic-    family  Gall 


of'tenTakes  up  a  wrong_principie,  but  reasons  logic-    family'oalgulidw.    The  fore  tarsi  are  represented 
mo  nog   ra  pher,  .S-M/I.S/.  [Eng.  monograph ,'  -er.]    ally  from  it.    Thus,  believing  himself  to  be  made  of    only  by  a  sort  of  claw. 


One  who  writes  or  composes  a  monograph. 


.  , 

glass,  he  takes  every  prudent  precaution  against 


ninrf  ^  the  nature  of  a  monograph. 
Drawn  in  lines  without  color. 


ft-graph'-IC-al-ljF,  adr.  [Eng.  monograph- 
i<'<i!:-ly.]  In  tlio  nmuner  of  a  monograph;  iu  a 
monograph. 

m6n8gra.ph.Ist,  s.  [Eng.  monograph-  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  a  monograph. 

m&  nog  ra  phous,  a.  [Eng.  monograph;  -.>«.<.] 
The  same  as  MONOGRAPHIC  (q.  v.). 


monomania;  and  the  two  raono- 

YiKtni'is  suited   each  other   perfectly." — M<n-tiul<ii/:    Hist. 

m8n  6  ma  -nl-Sc,  s.  &  a.  [Prof,  mono-,  and  Eng. 
maniuc  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  suffers  from  monomania. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monomania ;  produced  by 
monomania. 


mon-6^u -sl-ous,   m8n  6-6u  -sl-an,   a.     [Gr. 
nonoou«io«  =  of  a   single    essence:    mono»=alone, 


m6-n8p  -ath  f,  s.  [Greek  monoparfcei'a,  from 
moito*=alone,  single,  and  pafho8=suffennK.] 

*1.  Ord.Lano.:  Solitary  suffering  or  sensibility. 

2.  Pathol. :  Disease  affecting  only  one  organ  or 
function  of  the  body  or  the  mind  on  a  single  point. 

mSn-ft-per  -sftn-al,  a.    [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 


. 

2.  Suffering  from  monomania  or  partial  derange-    personal  (q.  v.^.J 
entof  the  mind.  Theol.:  Having  but  one  PIT-. .IK 


boll,     bdy;     pout,     Jdwl;     cat,     56!!,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph-f. 
-tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -Mous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.     *c.  -   >el. 


monopetalous 

mdn  6  pit  a  lous,  a.  [Prcf.  mono-;  Or.  ptta- 
(on  =  a  petal  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -out.] 

!:•'!.:  Having  the  petals  coherent  into  a  single 
piece;  gamopetalous,  gynipotnlon-. 

md  no  phane,  ».  [Or.  monop/ui?u:«=appoaring 
to  shine  in  < lir.-ction.  | 

Mill.:   The  Mime  a~  I.I'ISTILIIITK   (q.  V.I. 

mo  ndph  an  OUS,  «.  [Or.  Twmos=alone,  single, 
and  itk'tntn  —  to  appear.!  Similar  in  ap|>earauce  to 
Something  else;  resembling  each  other. 

mdn  6  phdn  Ic.  a.  [Or.  moiuw= alone,  single, 
and  iilviw  sound.] 

Mut.:  A  term  applied  to  a  composition  having 
but  one  part ;  single-voiced. 

md  ndph  thdng,  «.  [Or.  monojihthonggot :  from 
mo«o*=alonc,  single,  and  jththtniyyot  =  sountl.] 

I.    V  simple  vowel  sound. 

\    combination   of   two   written    vowels   pro- 
nounced as  one. 

mdn  oph  thdng  al,  ".  [Eng.  monophthong; 
•al.  |  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  simple  vowol- 

mdn  6  phy  lit -Ic.  a.  [Or.  mono<=alonel  single, 
an  I  >'/iiili--~H  tribe,  a  family.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
single  family. 

monophyletlc  hypothesis, «. 

Biol.:  The  hypothesis  of  descent  which  endeavors 
to  trace  the  origin  of  al)  individual  groups  of  organ- 
isms to  a  single  common  species  of  Moneron,  which 
originated  by  spontaneous  generation.  It  is  op- 
posed to  Polyphyletic  (q.  v.). 

"I  consider  it  best  In  the  meantime  to  adopt  the 
montiphylctfc  tiyiwlkettt  of  descent  both  for  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom."— Harckel:  JJitt.  Creation,  ii.  46. 

m6  ndph  -Jfl-lous,  a.  [Or.  monophyllot:  from 
monofl=  alone,  single,  and  vhyllon—a  loaf.] 

Bot.:  Having  only  one  leaf;  formed  of  one  leaf; 
gamophyllous,  symphyllous. 

md  ndph  #1  Ins,  «.  [MONOPHYLLOUS.] 
ZoOl.:  Rodmun'sBat;  agenuswith  a  single  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  sub-family  Phyllostomins?, 
group  Olossophagtp.  The  wing  expanse  is  about 
twelve  inches;  the  fur  grayish-brown  above,  with 
the  tips  of  the  hair  slightly  hoary;  dusky  gray, 
tipped  with  white,  on  the  lower  surface;  wing- 
membranes  dark  brown.  Habitat,  Jamaica  and 
Cnl,a. 

mdn  6  phy  -6  ddnt,  a.  &  t.  [Or.  fnonoe=once; 
p/i;/<>  =  to  generate,  and  odout  (genit.  odontot)—a 
tooth.  (Owen.)] 

A.  At  adj.:    A   term    applied    to   the   dentition 
described  under  B.,  or  to  a  mammal  having  such  a 
dentition. 

"Bach  a  dentition  ...  is  also  monopAi/odonl." — 
Enry.  llrlt.  (ed.  9th).  xv.  362. 

B.  At  tubttantive  : 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  two  classes  into  which  Profes- 
sor Owen  divided  the  Mammalia,  "  in  regard  to  the 
times  of  formation  and  the  succession  of  teeth." 
It  includes  those  which  have  no  milk-dentition,  as 
the  true  Cetacen. 

"Monophyoaontg,  or  those  that  generate  a  single  set  of 
teeth."— Owen:  Clous,  of  HammaHa,  p.  16, 

M&  ndph  £  site,  t.  &,  a.  [Greek  moiuM=alone, 
single,  and  ;»/»j/K/*  =  naturo.J 

A.  At  ttilmtnntive: 

Church  HM.  (pi.):  Those  who  with  Entychos 
believed  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ, 
namely,  that  of  the  Word,  who  became  incarnate, 
and  that  the  divine  aud  human  elements  in  that  one 
nature  were  blended  as  the  body  and  soul  in  man. 
[For  the  early  history  of  the  Monophysites,  see 
EUTYCHIAN.)  In  the  sixth  century,  when  the 
Monophysites  were  in  considerable  adversity,  their 
prosperity  was  restored  by  the  eloquence  and  zeal 
of  a  certain  monk.  Jacobus  or  James,  surnamed 
Karachi-US  or  /.anzalus.  He  died  at  Edessa  in  A.I). 
578.  From  him  the  Monophysites  are  often  called 
Jacobites.  They  established  two  bishops  or  patri- 
archs, one  at  Alexandria,  with  jurisdiction  over 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  .ind  the  other  at  Antioch, 
with  jurisdiction  over  h.vria  and  Armenia.  When 
the  Mohammedans  were  struggling  for  power,  it  was 
their  jH.licy  to  protect  all  heretical  si-cts  with  the 
view  of  making  them  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the 
Church.  They  did  so  at  first  to  the  Monophysites, 

but  afterward    oppressed   them.    In    tl venth 

century  the  Monophysite  originated  the  Mono- 
thelite  controversy,  f MONOTIIKI.ITK.]  The  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Abyssinians  are  still  Monophysites. 

B.  At  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Monophysites; 
Eutychian. 

mdn  6  ph?  sit  Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  monophytU (e) ; 
-ical.] 

Church  HM.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monophy- 
sitefl,  or  their  doctrines. 
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m8n  6  plist,  ».  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Or.  pf<u«o= 
to  form.] 

Anat.  it  Biol.:  An  animal  cell,  an  elementary 
organism. 

m5n  6  plas  tic,  <i.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 
pfiufir.] 

Biol.:  Retaining  the  original  form;  haying  but 
one  form  ;  not  susceptible  of  metamorphosis. 

m6n  6  pie  £1  a,  «.  [Prof,  mono-,  and  Or.  plege 
=  a  stroke.  | 

Pathol. :  A  stroke  of  paralysis  affecting  but  one 
limb  of  the  subject. 

mon  6  pleiir  6  bran  chl  ans.,  «.  pi.  [MONO- 
PLEUROBRANCBIATA.]  The  English  name  of  the 
Monopleurobranchiata  (q.  v.). 

m6n  6  pleiir  6  bran  chl  a  ta,  t.  pi.  [Prefix 
mono-:  Or.  pleuron=p/eura  =  a  rib,  and  fcrangrckion 
=a  gill.] 

ZoOl. :  Do  Blainville's  name  for  the  section  of 
gasteropodoiis  mollusks.  now  called,  after  Cnvier, 
Toctibranchiata  (q.  v.,).  Named  also  Pomato- 
branchia  i -i-  v.). 

mon  op  neu  m&  na,  t.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  pneumonia.  1 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-order  of  the  Dipnoi. 

m&  ndp  n&  a,  ».  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Or.  pnoi!= 
wind,  breathing.] 

ZoOl.  <t  I 'nli  1 1  ml.;  Professor  Owen's  name  for  a 
subdivision  of  reptiles  containing  all  those  which 
do  not  live  in  the  water. 

Mon  6  podes,  t.  i>l.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Or.  pout 
(genit.  ;»•>((<«  i  =  a  foot.]  A  fabulous  one-legged  race 
of  Africans  described  by  old  travelers. 

mdn  0  p6  dl  al,  u.y.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 
podial.] 

Bot.:  Possessing  a  monopodium. 

mdn  d  p6  -dl-nm,  t.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Or.  potu 
(genit.  podoe)=a  foot.] 

Bot. :  A  continuous  single  vegetable  axis ;  the 
opposite  of  sympodium. 

m6  ndp  -6  df,  «.  [Or.  mono>=alone,  single,  and 
pout  (genit.  podo»)  =  a  font . : 

/','.,.  .•  A  measure  consisting  of  only  a  single  foot. 

•m6  ndp  -o-18r,  «.  [Eng.  monopol(v) ;  •*»••]  A 
monopolist. 

m6  ndp  6  lls,m,  «.  [English  monopol(y) :  -i«m.] 
Monopolizing,  monopoly. 

"A  land  of  monnpolltm  and  conservatism." — .Vafur«; 
vol.  uiv.  i  INK  1  i.  p.  602. 

m6  nop  6  list,  ».  [Eng.  monopoi(v) ;  •*»<•] 
1.  One  who  monopolizes;  one  who  has  a  monop- 
oly or  exclusive  command  over  any  branch  of  trade, 
or  article  of  production  ;  one  who  is  licensed  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture,  sale,  or  purchase  of  any 
article;  one  who  buys  up  the  whole  available  stock 
of  any  commodity  in  order  to  resell  at  an  advanced 
price. 

-.  One  who  assumes  or  claims  the  right  to  any- 
thing to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

"  Some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  an  thought, 
Suppotie  themselves  mttnoptiltata  of  flense.  ' 

Cuwptr:  Conversation,  626. 

m&n  dp  6  list  Ic,  x.  In  a  manner  intended  to 
acquire  a  monopoly. 

•mdn  6  p&l  I  tan,  t.  [Eng.  monopoly;  /  con- 
nective; suff.  -an.]  A  monopolist  or  monopolizer. 


"Mitnnpnlttan*  of  starch,  tin,  flsh,  cloth,  Ac." — i 
Lift  of  Sir  H  .  Halt/all. 

*m6  ndp  -6  lite.  ».  [MONOPOLY.]  A  monopolist. 

"You  marchant  mercers,  and  monopolies." 

Xylrmtrr:  Pu  Uartas;  day  3,  wk.  1,  622. 

md  ndp   6  llze,  v.t.    [Eng.  monopol(y);  -ize.] 

1.  To  obtain  or  possess  a  monopoly  of;  to  have 
exclusive  command  over  for  production,  sale,  or 
purchase. 

2.  To  obtain  or  hold  exclusive  possession  of;  to 
engross. 

"It  la  natural  that  they  should  demand  a  division  of 
the  common  property  among  all  the  citizens  rather  than 
allow  it  to  be  monnpolizrd  by  a  few  unscrupulous  men." — 
Uvrli:  CVed.  Airly  Human  llltt.  (18S6.I,  ii.  131. 

md  ndp  6  llx-ir,  >.  [Eng.  monopolize) ;  -er.] 
One  who  monopolizes ;  one  who  holds  n  monopoly ; 
a  monopolist. 

"Patentee!  and  moitnpollzsrs  In  the  trade  of  booksell- 
ing."— Milton:  Areopaffitlca. 


oly ;  monopOlm  =  monopoly :  monos  =  single,  and 
po/«>=  to  sell,  to  traffic ;  Kr.  monopo(«.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

!.  An  exclusive  trading  right  over;  the  exclusive 
right  or  privilege  of  production,  sale,  or  purchase 
of  any  commodity;  the  sole  right  or  power  of  sell- 
ing any  rom,  Modify  ;  the  exclusive  right  or  privilege 
of  trading  in  any  community,  or  with  any  country  ; 
license  from  tin-  projx-r  authority  to  any  person  or 
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company  to  make,  sell,  export,  import,  buy,  or 
otherwise  deal  in  any  commodity  or  number  of  com- 
modities. Thus,  a  patent  for  an  inven,  ion  gives  the 
patentee  the  exclusive  right  of  making  or  dealing 
in  the  article  patented. 

"  He  thinks  he  can  never  trade  to  his  advantage,  unless 
he  can  have  the  monopoly  of  every  thing  he  values." — 
Soutn:  Sermon*,  vol.  v.,  ser.  10. 

2.  That  which  is  the  subject  of  a  monopoly ;  as, 
Opium  is  a    government    monopoly  in  India;  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  have  a  monopoly. 

3.  TheassumingorclaimiiiK right  toor possession 
of  anything  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  as,  Reclaims 
a  monopoly  of  the  conversation. 

II.  Law:  The  only  monopolies  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  individual  states  look 
upon  with  favor  consist  of  the  Post  Otlice,  win. 
a  government  monopoly,  and  the  rights  granted  to 
individuals  under  the  Patent  and  t  opynght  laws; 
a  patent  covering  a  period  of  seventeen  years  with 
no  renewal  except  by  a  special  act  of  ( 'ongre.^s,  and 
a  copyright  twenty-eight  years  with  a  renewal,  of 
fourteen  years  if  certain  conditions  are  complied 
with.  Monopolies  commonly  known  as  Trusts  are 
looked  u|Hin  with  odium,  and  various  states  have 
i'n  act  ed  laws  making  a  Trust  an  illegal  combination 
of  individuals.  Some  of  the  early  Knglish  sover- 
eigns assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  granting 
to  certain  favored  subjects  the  monopoly,  or  sole 
right  of  selling  and  dealing  in  particular  com- 
modities. This  pretended  prerogative  was  carriixl 
to  a  most  injurious  length  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
Monopolies,  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  8;  which,  while  declaring 
the  illegality  of  such  grants  of  exclusive  trading  in 
general,  contained  an  exception  in  favor  of  new  and 
original  inventions  in  manufacture;  and  enacted 
that  the  declaration  against  monopolies  should  not 
extend  to  letters-patent  and  grants  of  privilege,  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years  or  under,  of  the  sole 
working  of  any  manner  of  new  manufactures  within 
the  realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  thereof. 
provided  such  manufactures  wore  not  in  use  by 
others  at  the  time  of  granting  the  letters-patent. 
Upon  this  exception,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
recognizes  the  royal  prerogative,  the  modern  Eng- 
lish  law  of  patents  for  inventions  in  manufactures 
may  bo  considered  to  rest. 

mon  6  pSl  JMogue.  «.  [Or.  »iono»=alone,  sin- 
gle; /MI///S  ni;i!i\.  and  {of/o*=a  word,  a  speech.]  An 
entertainment  in  which  a  single  actor  sustains  sev- 
eral characters. 

m5n  6  prl  6  nld  I  a,n,  a.  [Prefix  mono-,  and 
dimin  of  Or.  prion  =a  saw.] 

ZoOl.  (of  graptolites) :  Having  only  a  single  row 
of  hydrotlioca?  or  cellules  in  the  simple  or  branched 
polypary. 

rao-n5p  -tSr-s-l,  a.  &t.    [MONOPTEBON.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Shaped  or  formed  like  a  mouopteron. 

B.  Atsubtt.:  A  monopteron. 

mA  n6p  ter  6n,  mo  nop  -ter  6s,  «.  [Or.  mo- 
nopterot,  from  mono8=single,  and  ptfron  —  &  wing. 
a  row. ) 

Arch.:  A  species  of  temple  without  walls,  and 
composed  of  columns  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  sup- 
porting a  cupola,  or  a  conical  roof.  Called  also  a 
Moneptcral. 

m6n  6p   ter  us,  s.    [MONOPTEEON.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  physostomous  fishes,  family 
Symbranchida*  (q.  v.).  3/on/j;>/«'rM*j«tviH/ciw  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  is  upward  of  throe  feet  long. 

m6  nop  tote,  t.  [Or.  monopfdf«»=baving  but 
one  case:  mono*=singlo,  and  ptoti8=&  falling,  a 
case.] 

Gram.:  A  noun  which  has  but  one  oblique  caso- 
cnding. 

m5n  op  ty'g  m»,».  [Pref. mono-,andGr.prj/:""" 
=anything  folded,  a  fold ;  pfj/««d=to  fold,  to  double 
up.  I 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  holostomatous  prosobranchiate 
gasteropods,  family  Pyrainidellida?  (cj.  y.i.  The 
shells  are  beautiful  and  delicate.  The  animal  has 
short  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  at  their  inner  bases, 
rudimentary  tongue,  and  elongated,  narrow  foot. 
Twelve  species  are  known. 

mdn  6  py  rS  nous,  n.  [Pref.  mono-;  Or. pyrin 
=  a  stone  or  kernel,  and  Kng.  suff.  -o««.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  stono  or  kernel. 

m6n  or  gan  1C,  a.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  English 
<>n/'iniV  (o,.  v.).]  Belonging  to  or  affectingoneorgau 
or  -••(  of  organs. 

m5n  o  rhyme,  0.  [Oreek  monorrhythmos;  from 
morion  — alone,  single,  and  r/i.(/Mm<Mi -rhythm.  |  A 
composition  or  verse,  in  which  all  the  lines  end  in 
the  same  rhyme. 

m5n  or  ml  »,  «.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Or.  ormm=a 
tishing-lino.] 

lift. :  A  genus  of  Nostochacea?  (Confervoid  Algar) 
founded  by  Berkeley. 


Ate,     fit.    fire,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w5,     wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf.     w5rk,     wh6.     §6n;     mtte.     cub.     cttre,    »nlt«.    cflr.    rftle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    » = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


monosepalous 


mSn-&-sep'-al  ous,  a.    [Pref.  mono-,  and  Enjr. 

"s    'i  )'.).] 

ISnl.:  Having  one  sepal,  i.e.,  the  sepals  united 
into  a  siniHe  piece;  gamosepalous. 

m6  n6  sis,  s.  [Gr.  mono«i«=solitariuess,  single- 
nc>s.  1 

i:»t,  :  Tho  isolation  of  one  organ  from  the  rest. 

m5n-6  so  -ma-ta,  m5n-6-sO  ma'-tl  a,  (ti  as 
Sflli.s.  vl.  [Prof,  mono-,  aud  Greek  soina  (genit. 
g0mu/o8)=tho  body.] 

/.'./it.:  Au  orclor  of  Rhizopoda,  established  by 
Blebold,  comprising  those  which  consist  of  ouly  a 
.-inL'le  animal.  They  are  naked  or  inclosed  in  a 
capsule,  with  ono  opening  for  the  extrusion  of  tho 
iniitor  filaments.  Families,  Proteidee  and  Arcel- 
lidif.  (Dallas.) 

mon    6  sperm,  s.    [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  sperma 
=sood.] 
!'"!.:  A  plant  having  ono  seed, 

mon   6  sperm  ous,  (i.    [Eng.  manosperm  ;  -ous.] 

Hut.:  Having  but  ono  seed. 

mon-6  SphSr'-I-cal,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
xph'  rical  (q.  v.).]  Consisting  of  or  having  a  single 
•phore. 

tm6  n8s'-ta-chous,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
stiirli  ii.t—  t\i\  ear  of  corn.] 

Hot.  :  Having  a  single  spiko. 

mSn  6  stear  -In,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 
tti-iirin  (q.  v.).J 

(•/..•HI.:  (C:11I-,V   (OH2)(Cl8H:i5O?).    Prepared    by 

in;  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin  to 

a  M'nli'd  tube  for  forty  hours.    It  crystallizes 

in  small  white  noedles,  which  molt  at  61°  and  ro- 

lolidify  at60°. 

m5n  6  stich,  R.  [Gr.  monogf  tcboa=consisting  of 
only  one  vcr>e  ;  7riono*=siuglo,  and8/icnos=a  verse.] 
A  poem  consisting  of  but  a  single  verso. 

m6  nos  tl  chous,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  stichon= 
line  verse.  | 

ISnl.:  Having  a  single  row  of  flowers,  &c.,  on  ono 
siilr  .if  tin-  axis,  as  in  some  species  of  grasses. 

m6  n8s  -t&  ma,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Greek 
6foma=the  mouth.] 

/.not.  :  A  Hub-order  of  Hydrozoa  or  Hydromedusa?, 
or<ler  Discophora  or  Acalophee. 

m6  n5s  tr6  pliu.s.    [Pref.  mono-,  and  GT.  strophe 

=  U  Strnphe. 

rnunHlii:  Written  in  but  ono  measure;  having 
but  one  strophe. 

mon  6  strSpn  -Ic,  «.  [Gr.  monoetrophot=coo- 
sistingof  a  single  strain:  mono8=alone,  single,  aud 
*tr<'i>he=ti  turning,  a  strophe.]  Having  only  one 
Mrtijiho;  written  in  one  unvaried  measure;  notvary- 
iin;  in  measure. 

"The  dithyramb  of  Lasut*  eventually  became  mono* 
9tf<t'liic."—  Dunaliliuni:  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  87. 

mon   6  style,  a.    [Gr.  »u»io0=alone,  single,  and 
sti//"x-=n  pillar,  a  style.] 
'-  it'-i'ture  : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  pillars  of  moditeval  archi- 
tectnro  when  they  consist  of  a  single  shaft,  in  dis- 
tinct inn  tn  Polystyle. 

-.  Applied  to  a  building  which  is  of  the  same  style 
of  architecture  throughout. 

mon  6  afl  lab'-Ic,  m8n-6-B?l-lab  -Ic  al.  adj. 
U'rcf.  mono-,  aud  Eng.  syllabic,  syllabical.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Consisting  of  a  single  syllable;  as,  a  monosyl- 
luhii-  wonl. 

'-'.  Consisting  of  monosyllables;  as,  monosyllabic 

II.  Philol.  :  Applied  to  those  languages  in  which 
«ach  word  is  a  simple,  uniutlected  root.    Such  are 
tho  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  Thibetan,  Ac. 

"  If  we  met  with  monosyllabic  tongue*  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth,  we  should  have  no  right  to  Infer  their  con- 

urctioix."—  Whitney:  Life  and  Gruir/n  uf  Lanomtae,  ch.  xii. 

monosyllabic-echo,  t. 

I  <'>H/X/  /<•.*;  An  echo  of  which  only  the  last  syllable 
can  bo  heard.  It  arises  when  one  stands  ll'J'5  feet 
from  tho  reflector. 

mSn  6  8^1  la  blsm,  s.  [Eng.  monosyllable); 
-ism.]  A  predominance  of  monosyllables. 

"Recent  doubts  on  Moaomillitbtum  in  Philological 
Classification,  by  Hyde  Clarke."—  Brit.  Aisoc.  Rep.  1,1880), 
p.  621. 

mon  6  sfl  la  ble,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  inonost/Uabr. 
from  Lnt.  monnsiillaboa.  from  Gr.  monosi/lliiliiui=ot 
ono  syllable  :  m»no»=alone,  single,  and  x.'/f{u6t  —  u 
syllable  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  sitbst.  :  A  word  of  only  one  syllable. 

"  lu  wimos  j///<iMfs  his  thunders  roll." 

(.'l«u\-ltitl:  Rosciad. 

B.  Ar  adj.:  Consisting  .if  only  one  syllable;  mon- 

osyllabic.   tfoir/iiT.-   H'orA-s,  xv.320.) 
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m8n  -6-s?l-la-ble(l  (bled  as  beld),  «.     [Eng. 
nwitoeyllabl(e) ;  -erf.]   Reduced  to  a  mnnnsyllultl-'. 
"  Nine  taylorw,  if  rightly  spell'd, 
Into  one  man  are  munuaytlul'Ii'tl." 

Cleveland. 

m8n-6-sjfm  m8t  -rl-cal,  a.    [Pref.  muni*,  and 

Eng.  symmetrical.  | 

Bot, :  A  term  used  of  flowers  which  can  bo  divided 
into  two  exactly  equal  parts. 

m&n  6  tes  -sa-ron,  s.  [Gr.  mono>=alone,  single, 
and  tessares= four.]  A  harmony  of  the  four  gospels ; 
a  single  narrative  compiled  from  a  collection  of 
the  four  gospels. 

mon-6-thal  -a  man, «.  [MONOTHALAMIA.]  One 
of  the Monothalamia  (q.  v.). 

mon  6  tha  la  ml  a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Qr.  thalamos=BD .inner  room  or  chamber.] 

Zool. :  A  division  or  sub-order  of  Foraminifera, 
embracing  those  whichhaveonly  a  single  chamber. 
The  animals  consist  of  sarcodo,  with  a  calcareous 
integument.  The  division  is  an  unnatural  ono,  for 
the  Polythalamia,  from  which  the  Monothalamia 
are  discriminated,  are  mouothalamous  in  tho  early 
stage  of  their  existence. 

mSn-6-thal  -a-motts  a.   [MONOTHALAMIA.] 

Zool.:  Possessing  only  a  single  chamber;  uni- 
locular.  Used  of  the  chambered  shells  of  the  Fora- 
mi  n  if  era  and  tho  gasteropodous  mollusca. 

111011  o  thai    mlc,  o.     [MONTHALAMIA.] 

Bot.  (of  fruits) :  Formed  from  ono  pistil. 

m5n-6-the"-cal,  a.  [Prof,  mono-,  and  Gr.  thekl 
=a  box,  a  chest,  and  Eng.  suit,  -nl.\ 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  theca  or  loculamont. 

m8n'-6-th6  I^m,  «.  [Pref.  monos=alono,  single, 
and  Eng.  theism  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  mon'otheisme.]  Tho 
clnotrino  or  belief  of  the  existence  of  only  one  God. 
[HEXOTHEISM.] 

"[Thejews]  have  continued  firm  in  their  abhorrence  of 
idolatry,  and  in  their  adherence  to  pure  moHutheittm 
under  every  persecution." — Coyun:  Jewish  Dispensation, 
ch.  11.,  g7. 

m6n  -6  the  1st,  «.  [Pref.  mono,  and  Eng.  flutist 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  monoth£iste.\  A  supporter  or  advocate 
of  monotheism  (q.  v.). 

"The  general  propensity  to  the  worship  of  idols  was 
totally  subdued  ;  and  they  became  noHOfAflfffa  in  the 
strictest  flense  of  the  term.  — C'o^un:  Jewish  Dispensation, 
oh.  11.,  87. 

m5n '-6-thi-lB-tIC,  a.  [Prof,  mono-,  and  English 
thcifttic  (q.  v.).J  Of  or  pertaining  to  monotheism 
(q.  v.). 

"Not  only  did  Abraham  introduce  the  Aryan  monnlhf- 
tittio  conception  of  Jehovah,  but  in  after  ages  fresh  acces- 
sions were  constantly  received  from  the  original  OUuldee 
source."— Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  1S73,  p.  Sol 

M6  notli   el  ;§m,  s.    [MONOTHELITISM.] 

M6  n5th -el-lte,  s.  [Gr.  monos=alone,  single, 
and  Me/c»i's=will.]  A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
Mouothelitism  (q.  v.). 

m6-n5th-8-llt'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  monothelit(e) ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monothelitcs  or  Monotho- 
litism. 

M6  n6th -8  llt-ls,m,  ».  [English  monothelit(e) ; 
-urn.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  of  tho  Monothelites, 
that  Christ  had  but  one  will  in  His  two  natures. 

1[  The  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  having  consulted 
Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  Syrian, 
descended  from  Monophysite  parents,  as  to  how 
that  sect  could  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  the 
prelate  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  might  be  held, 
without  prejudice  to  the  truth  or  to  the  authority 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  condemned 
the  Monophysites,  that,  after  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  (  hrist,  there  was  but  one  will  aud  one 
operation  of  will.  In  6%  Heraclins  issued  an  edict, 
requiring  the  acceptance  of  this  tenet,  and  for  a 
while  ho  seemed  successful ;  but  in  KH  Sophronius, 
a  monk  of  Palestine,  opposed  Monothelitism  at  the 
Council  of  Alexandria,  and  the  followingyear, being 
made  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, he  assembled  a  coun- 
cil and  condemned  it.  Sergius  of  Constantinople 
still  maintained  his  old  opinion,  and  in 639 drew  up, 
in  the  name  of  theemperor,an  Ecthesis,or  formula 
of  faith.  The  same  yoar  Pope  John  IV..  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  rejected  the  Ectbesis  and  condemned 
the  Monothelttes.  They  were  again  condemned  in 
the  sixth  CEcumenical  Council  (Constantinople), 
held  680-681.  Tho  Maronites  of  Lebanon  embraced 
Monothelitism,  but  were  reconciled  to  the  Church 
in  1182. 

m6-nSt  &  ma,  «.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  fom«=a 
cutting.] 

Kntom.:  A  genus  of  Lathridiidn1,  having  the  knob 
of  the  antenna?  (the  tenth  joint)  solid,  being  of  ono 
piece ;  the  body  is  long. 

m&  not  -6-mous,  a.  |_Gr.  >nona»=alonel  single, 
ami  ti>mr  =  a  cutting;  f«mnu=to  cut.] 

M/'n. :  Having  a  cleavage  distinct  only  In  a  single 
direction. 
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mfin  6  tone,   .    [Fr.]    [MONOTONY.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Monotony ;  sameness  of  style  to 
writing  or  speaking. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  single  note  or  key;  the  reciting  of 
words  on  a  single  note  without  inflect  ion-. 

"A  kind  of  chaunt  that  frequently  varies  very  little  from 
a  monotone." — Jfu«oti;  Church  Mustek,  p.  96. 

2.  Hhet.:  A  sameness  of  sound:  the  utterance  of 
words  in  one  unvaried  key,  without  inflection  or 
cadence. 

mon   6  tone,  v.  t.  or  i.    [MONOTONE,  «.] 

Munic:  To  recite  words  on  a  single  note  without 

inflections. 
*m8n  6-t8n  -Ic,   *m8n  6  ton   ic  al,   a.    [Eng. 

moiwton(e);  -ic;  -ical.]    Monotonous. 

*m6  not  6  nlst.x.  [Eng.  monofon(e) ; -i*<.]  One 
who  keeps  harping  upon  one  subject. 

m6  not  6  nous,  <i.  [Gr.  mono(i»vo»=consisting 
of  a  siuglesound :  monoa^alouo,  single,  and  tonos= 
a  tone;  Fr. mono/one;  It.-il.A.  Sp. monofono.J 

1.  Characterized  by  or  full  of  monotony  or  same- 
ness of  sound ;  continued  in  tho  same  note  without 
inflection  or  cadence. 

"  As  a  voice  that  ohanta  alone   .    .    . 
In  monotonous  undertone." 

Lonafellowt  Gulden  Legend. 

2.  Tiresome,   wearying;   destitute  of  change  or 
variety;  as,  a  monotonous  occupation,  a  monotonous 
life. 

m&  n5t  -6  nouB-ljf,  adv.  [English  monotonous; 
-'//.]  In  a  monotonous  manner  or  tone;  without 
change  or  variety. 

tm&-n8t'-6  nofcs  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  monotonous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  monotonous; 
monotony,  sameness. 

m6  n8t'-6-ny,  s.  [Gr.  monotonia  =  sameness  of 
sound:  mono«=alone,  single,  rono«=a  tone;  French 
monotonies  Ital.  &  Sp.  monotonia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  monotonous ;  uni- 
formity of  sound. 

"  Our  earliest  poets  were  fond  of  multiplying  the  same 
final  sound  to  the  most  tedious  monotony.  — Warton: 
Hint.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  21. 

2.  Unchanging  and  unvarying  samcnoss ;  want  of 
variety ;  irksomoness. 

" Monotony  Is  the  great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt 
to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmonious  arrangement." — 
Blair:  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  13. 

mSn-6-tr6m  -a-ta, s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
trcma  =  a  hole,  from  te<rai'no=to  bore  through,  to 
pierce.] 

Zool.:  An  order  or  sub-class  of  mammals  called 
by  Prof.  Huxley  Prototheria  (q.  v.).  They  have 
only  one  aperture  for  the  urinary,  genital,  and  intes- 
tinal canals.  The  nictitating  membrane,  or  third 
eyelid,  is  well  developed,  as  are  the  mammary 
glands;  there  are  no  nipples.  Teeth,  if  present, 
consisting  of  four  horny  plates.  There  is  an  outer 
clavicular  bone,  and  the  coracoiil  bones  are  ex- 
tended to  the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum.  In  Tari- 
ous  respects  they  approach  birds.  They  to  a  certain 
extent  connect  mammals  with  reptiles.  Darwin 
believes  that  the  earliest  mammals  in  some  respects 
resembled  Monotrcmata.  It  contains  two  genera, 
Ornithorhynchus  (Duck-mole),  and  Echidna  (Por- 
cupine Ant-eater) ,  both  Australian  forms. 

mSn-o-trfim'-a-tons,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  monotrem- 
at(a);  Eng.  adj.  suff. -cm.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Monotremata  (q.  v.). 

mSn'-6  treme,  s.  [MONOTREMATA.]  An  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  the  Mouotremata  (q.  v.). 

mSn-6-trlK  -l?ph,  «.  [Prof,  mono-,  aud  Eng. 
triijlyph  (q.  v.J.J 

Arch. :  The  interval  observed  between  the  col- 
umns of  a  Doric  portico,  where  a  space  is  left  suf- 
ficient for  t  he  insertion  of  one  triglyph  only  between 
those  immediately  over  two  contiguous  columns. 

m6-n8t'-r6-pa,  s.  [Prof.mono-,  and  Gr.  tropos~ 
a  turn.  So  named  from  the  curved  raceme.] 

Bot. :  The  Bird's  Nest ;  the  typical  genus  of  tho 
order  Monotropacew  (q.v.).  Flowers  campanulate. 
theupper  in  fourorflve,  thelowor  in  four  divisions; 
sepals  and  petals  erect,  colored,  membranous,  sac- 
cate at  the  oaso ;  stamens  eight  to  ten ;  ovary  four 
or  five  celled,  eight  to  ten  furrowed  capsule,  loculi- 
cidally  five-valved.  Known  species  three  or  four. 
Found  in  woods  near  the  roots  of  firs  and  beech. 

mSn-6-tr6  pa  -58  as,  m8n-6  tr8  p8  »,  s.  pi. 
[Moil.  Lat.  monorrop(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ocece  or  -ece.] 

Bot.:  Fir-rapes;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  fcxo- 
gens,  alliance  Ericales.  It  cnu.-i.-n  of  parasites 
growing  on  the  roots  of  firs  or  other •trees.  The 
stems  are  covered  with  scales  in-tead  of  true  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes; 
sepals  four  or  five ;  petals  four  or  flvc,  saccate  at  tha 


b«l,    boy;     pfiut,    jtfwl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     $em;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -jion  =  znun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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base  or  cohering  into  a  gamopctalous  corolla  :  -la- 
men*  eight  to  ten,  some  lined  with  as  many  recurved 
glands;  ovary  round,  four  or  five-furrowed,  one- 
celled  with  five  parietal  placenta-  nt  the  apex. 
Found  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Knowu 
genera,  six  ;  species,  ten.  (Lindley.) 

mfin  6  type,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 
firpe  (q.  v.j.J 

A.  At  adj.:  Consisting  of  a  single  type  or  repre- 
sentative. 

B.  At  fubit. :  The  sole  or  only  type ;  ospec.,  a  sole 
species  which  constitutes  a  genus,  family,  4c. 

mfin  6  tfp  1C,  a.  [Eng  numotyp(e);  -ic.]  The 
same  as  MONOTYPE,  A.  (q.  v.) 

m&  n&v  a  lent,  «.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Lat.  valriu 
(genit.  ralentit),  pa.  par.  of  valeo=to  have  strength 
or  power.]  (See  the  compound.) 

mono  vale  nt- element,  «. 

Chem.:  Monad.  Univalent  element.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  elements  whose  atom-fixing  power  is 
equal  to  that  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

mo  nfix  -Jf-lfin  (pi.  mo^nfix  -jf-la),  ».  [Greek 
monoxy lot  =  made  from  a  single  piece  of  wood; 
m»n«»= alone,  single,  and  xv(on=wood.]  A  boat  or 
canoo  made  of  a  single  piece  of  timber. 

m6  nfiz '-f  lofls,  a.  [MONOIYLOX.]  Formed  of 
a  single  piece  of  timber. 

mfin  -rad  He,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  Monrad;  suff. 
-He  (.Win.).] 

Mi  it. :  An  altered  form  of  Pyroxene  (q.  v.).  Occurs 
granular,  massive.  Hardness,  6;  specific  gravity, 
3*267:  color,  yellowish  ;  luster,  vitreous.  Formula, 
(MgO,  FeO)SiO2+lHO.  Found  at  Bergen,  Norway. 

M&n  roe  ,  «.    [For  etym.  and  def.  seecompound.] 

Monroe-doctrine,  >. 

Hint. :  A  term  applied  to  the  declarations  made 
by  the  United  States  during  the  second  presidency 
of  James  Monroe  (1821-1KS).  The  first  had  John 
Quiucy  Adams  for  its  author ;  it  assumed  that  every 
spot  of  the  Old  World  was  covered  by  the  flag  of 
somo  civilized  power,  and  so  would  bo  free  from 
American  encroachment,  and  asserted 

"That  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  main, 
tain,  are  henceforth  not  to  Ira  considered  as  subject*  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  power." 
Tho  second  declaration  related  to  tho  apprehended 
attempt  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (a.  v.)  to  subjugate 
tho  Spanish  American  States  which  had  revolted. 
In  his  annual  Message  of  1823  President  Monroe 
declared  that  the  United  States  would  consider  any 
"attempt  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety." 

mfin  -r6-llte,  ».  [From  Monroe,  New  York,  and 
Gr.  lithot=R  stone.] 

Min.:  A  radiated  columnar  variety  of  Fibrolite 
included  by  Dana  in  his  second  variety  of  that  spe- 
cies. Its  specific  gravity,  3*075,  is  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  other  members  of  the  same  mineral. 

mfin§,  ».    [Lat.]    A  mountain. 

•Mons  Manalus, «. 

Aitron.:  A  northern  constellation  introduced  by 
Hevelius.  None  of  the  stars  are  large.  It  is  not 
now  retained, 

mon*  venerls,  ». 

A  mil.:  Tho  integument  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
female  pubic  sympuysis. 

monseigneur  (as  mon  sen  yen  (pi.  mes- 
selgneursi  (mi-sin  -yer),  ».  [Fr.=mylord:  mon 
=my,  and  *eiyneur,  lord.]  A  title  of  honor  given  to 
princes,  bishops,  and  other  high  dignitaries:  spec., 
tho  title  of  the  Dauphin. 

Mon  sleur  (as  m  siey,  pi.  Messieurs  (as 
mis  Bleu  ,  «.  [Fr.] 

•1.  Tin-title  given  to  the  eldest  brother  of  the  king 
of  France. 

2.  Tho    ordinary  title  of  address  or  courtesy  in 
France,  correMMinding  to  the  English  Mr.  or  Sir.    It 
is  abbreviate!!  in  writing  to  M.  or  Mous.,  and  in 
the  plural  to  MM.  or  Messrs. 

3.  A  term  applied  in  contempt  by  Englishmen  to 
Frenchmen. 

"A  Frenchman  his  companion: 
An  eminent  mmisieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  lotms 
A  Oallian  girl."  Shakesp.:  Crmbelln.,  i    7. 

mfin  SO  nl  a,  >.  [Named  after  Lady  Ann  Mon- 
son,  who  assisted  Leo  in  his  Introduction  to  Bot- 

Boi.:  A  genus  of  Cape  Geraniacoip,  having  five 
equal  sepals,  five  equal  petals,  and  fifteen  staim  n- 
in  five  bundles  or  in  a  single  one.  The  stern  of 
Iforuxmia  tpinota  burns  like  a  torch,  and  emits  an 
agreeable  odor. 
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m8n  so&n  ,  *mon  son,  *mon  zoon,  ».  [Italian 
moittone,  from  Malay  »iu«mi  =  a  season,  a  monsoon, 
from  Arab.  nm  •/•••'•»  =  a  time,  a  season  ;  Fr.  monson, 
monyon,  riiouston;  Port,  montao;  Sp.  monzon.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  Name  sense  as  II.  1, 2. 

'_'.  A  breed  of  race-horses,  descended  from  a  horse 
so  named. 

II.  Meteorology : 

\.  (PI.) :  A  modification  of  the  trade  winds,  oper- 
ative from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  Lat.  7"  S.,  and 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  through  thn  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Japan  and  tho  Western 
Pacific.  There  are  two  monsoons,  the  Southwest- 
ern and  the  Northeastern.  Tho  latter  prevails 
from  October  to  April,  and  the  former  from  April  to 
October.  The  bursting  of  tho  monsoon  commences 
the  rainy  season  in  India,  the  southwestern  bring- 
ing that  of  Bombay  and  Central  India,  and  the 
northeastern  that  of  Madras  and  other  parts  of  the 
east  coast.  [RAINY-SEASON. \  The  monsoons  are 
caused  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  land  and 
water  and  of  the  several  land  masses  themselves  in 
the  regions  which  they  affect.  Independently  of 
their  great  use  in  bringing  rain  to  countries  which 
otherwi.se  would  degenerate  into  deserts,  they  are 
useful  for  navigation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  trade 
winds,  navigators  can  so  plan  their  voyages  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  monsoons,  though  powerful 
steamships  can  now  achieve  the  feat  of~  running  in 
the  teeth  of  the  monsoon,  but  not  without  some 
discomfort  to  those  on  board. 

2.  Any  similar  wind  blowing  half  the  year  in  one 
direction  and  half  in  the  other. 

m6n  ster,  *mon  Btre,  ».  4  a.  [Fr.  momtre, 
from  Lat.  mo>ufrum=a  divine  omen,  a  monster, 
from  moneo=to.  warn,  to  admonish ;  Sp.  monsrro, 
tnonxtriio ;  Port,  mostre ;  Ital.  mottro. ] 

A.  .lKnnligtniitii-1': 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anything  extraordinary  or  out  of  the  common 
order  of  nature ;  a  prodigy,  a  marvel,  a  portent;  a 
creature  marvelous  to  ->•>•  on  account  of  size,  form, 
or  shape. 

"Swift  Scamander  roll  thee  to  the  deep. 
Whose  every  wave  some  wat'ry  monnter  brings." 
Pupe:  Hunter's  Iliad  xxi.  139. 

2.  Anything  horrible  from   deformity,   ugliness, 
wickedness,  cruelty,  or  the  commission  of  extraor- 
dinary or  horrible  crimes ;  a  vile  creature. 

"We  hear  the  world  wonder  every  day  at  monsters  of 
ingratitude." — Dickens:  Barnaby  Kudye,  ch.  Izxii. 

3.  A  fanciful  or  chimerical  creature,  compounded 
in  various  ways  of  human  and  bestial  forms,  such 
as   tho  wyvern,  the  cockatrice,  thn  mermaid,  &c. 
Many  of  these  creatures   are   borne   on   coats  of 
arms. 

II.  Phytiol.:  A  being  presenting  some  character- 
istics rarely  met  with  in  tho  species  to  which  it  be- 
longs; a  being  having  some  monstrosity  (q.  v.). 
(Used  both  of  animals  and  plants.) 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  enormous  or  extraordinary  size  or 
numbers. 

"  The  monster  club  within  the  cave  I  spied." 

Pupe:  Uomei's  Odansey  ii.  380. 

•mfin  -Ste"r,  r.  /.  [MONSTER,  ».]  To  make  mon- 
strous ;  to  put  out  of  tho  common  or  ordinary 
course  of  nature  or  things. 

"  Her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it.  Shakesp. :  Lrar.  i.  1. 

m5n  ster  a,  s.  [Name  unexplained  (Pajtton. ).] 
Sot. :  A  genus  of  Orontiacoa?,  tribe  Callow.  It 
consists  of  climbing  plants  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Moiistera  Adantonii  or  Draconthun 
pertuntm  is  a  caustic.  The  Indians  of  Dcmarara 
use  the  fresh  leaves  M.  jtertuea  as  rubefacieuts  and 
vesicutories  in  dropsy. 

•rnfin -Btir-Sr, «.  [Eng.  moniter ; -er.]  An  exag- 
gnator. 

*mon   ster  f  ul,  *mon  stre  full,  a.    [Eng.  mon- 
fter;  -full.]    Wonderful,  extraordinary. 
11  These  monstrefull  thingis  I  devise  to  the* 
Because  thou  shnldist  nut  of  them  abaashid  be." 
Chaucer  (T):  Marchantes  Second  Tale. 

m&n'  8tranc.e,  ».  [Low  Lat.  monstrantia,  from 
ni«)ur(ro=to  show;  O.  Fr.  mon«/rance  =  demonstra- 
tii'n;  O.  Sp.  &  Ital.  monstranza.] 

Roman  Ritual:  A  vetssel  in  which  the  Host  is 
exposed  to  the  adoration  of  the  people  durinu  the 
Forty  Hour.--'  Adoration,  or  in  which  it  is  tndaMQ 
for  Benediction.  Prior  to  the  institution  of  tho 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (A.  1).  1L1M).  the  Ho-t  was 
exposed  for  Adoration  in  a  pyx  (q.  v.).  Tho  clii'-f 
part  of  tho  monstrance  is  formed  by  two  discs  of 
crystal,  sot  vertically,  between  which  the  Host  is 
placed.  These  di-c-  are  surrounded  by  rays  of 
metal,  emblematic  of  glory,  and  the  whole  is 
mounted  on  a  stand. 
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•mfin  Btra  tion, ».  [Lat.  moiutratio,  from  mo»- 
stnttus,  pa.  par.  of  monttro—  to  show.]  A  demon- 
stration, a  showing,  a  proof. 

"Gening  thereby  as  a  certaine  mnnstraelon,  howe  he 
was  the  author  of  his  death,"— Orafton:  Uenry  It.  (an.  33. ) 

•mfin  Btra  t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  A  demonstrator;  an 
exhibitor. 

•mon  Btrl  fide, ».  [Lat.  monstrum=a  monstiT. 
and  co-do  (in  comp.  c»do)  =  to  kill. )  The  slaughter 
of  a  monster. 

"He  would  nave  committed  not  unjustifiable  motufrf- 
Ctde." — Thackeray:  Virginians,  ch.  XXV. 

*mfin  strlf  §r  Ofis,  o.  [Lat.  monttntm—a  mon- 
ster, /.,-,,  ti i  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eug.  adj.  .-nil. 
-out.]  Bearing  or  producing  monsters. 

"  This  monstrtferous  empire  of  women." — £nox:  Ftnt 
•Blast. 

mon  strfis  -IV},  *m6n  Btrfic  -1-tf ,  «.    [Mos- 

BTKrjOSITY.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  monstrous  or  out 
of  tho  ordinary  or  common  course  of  nature. 

"  We  deaire  no  records  of  such  enormities;  sins  should 
be  accounted  new,  that  so  they  may  be  esteemed  mon- 
strous. They  omit  of  monstrosity  as  they  fall  from  their 
rarity;  for  men  count  it  venial  to  erre  with  their  fore- 
fathers, and  foolishly  conceive  they  divide  a  sin  in  its 
society." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  That  which  is  monstrous;  a  monster;  a  mon- 
strous or  unnatural  production. 

"We  shall  tolerate  flying  horses,  black  swans,  hydras, 
centaurs,  harpies,  and  satyr*;  for  these  are  monttrocttiee, 
rarities,  or  else  poetical  fancies." — Brovme:  Vulgar  Er- 
ror«,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Animal  ttVeaet.  Phytiol. :  A  character  appear- 
ing in  an  individual  animal  or  plant,  which  is  very 
rare  in  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  abnor- 
mal in  the  sense  of  being  exceptional,  butnot  in  the 
sense  of  being  produced  as  a  mere  sport  of  nature 
independent  of  law.  "  By  a  monstrosity,"  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  "  I  presume  is  meant  some  considerable 
deviation  of  structure,  generally  injurious  or  not 
useful  to  tho  species."  (Orig.  of  Spec.  (ed.  6th), 
p.  33.)  They  arise  in  man,  in  the  inferior  animal-. 
and  in  plants.  Idiocy,  hermaphroditism.  albino- 
ism,  the  possession  of  an  unusual  number  of  fingers 
or  toes,  more  teats  than  two,  two  heads,  or  no  nan 
at  all,  physical  union  by  flesh,  cartilage,  or  bone  to 
any  other  individual,  &c.,  are  cases  of  human  mon- 
strosity. Monstrosities  which  graduate  into  slight 
variations  are  so  similar  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  that  the  same  classifications  and  the  same, 
terms,  as  has  been  shown  by  Isidore  Oeoffroy-St. 
Hilairo,  can  bo  used  for  both.  (Darwin:  Descent 
of  Man,  p.  30.)  Among  some  of  the  many  monstros- 
ities of  the  lower  animals  may  be  mentioned  that 
discoidal  shells  occasionally  become  spiral,  and 
fossil  periwinkles  from  the  Norwich  Crag  are  often 
distorted.  (S.  P.  Woodward:  tlollu»ca  (ed.  1^.: 
p.  37.)  All  cases  of  monstrosity  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  law.  In  most  cases  they  are  caused  by  arrest 
of  development,  in  some  by  reversion  to  tho  char- 
acter of  a  remote  ancestor,  in  others  by  hyper- 
trophy of  a  particular  part. 

mon  strous,  *m6n  -stru  oas,  a.  <f  a<lr.  (Old 
Fr.  monstrUeujc,  from  Lat.t?io««frt*oM«,  mon*tro*n*. 
from  m»N«frum  =  a  monster  (q.  v.);  Sp.  A  Port. 
monttruoto;  Ital.  mottroto,  moetruoto.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Unnatural  in  form  or  appearance;  deviating 
from  the  natural  order  of  things. 

"We  sometimes  read  and  hear  of  monttrvHf  births." 
— South:  Sermonf,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

2.  Enormous,  huge,  extraordinary. 

"The  sheriff  with  a  most  mo»«frou«  watch  is  at  the 
door."— Sliakrip.:  Henry  If.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Shocking,  horrible,  hateful. 

"  Give  your  monstrous  project  all  iU  fore*." 

'  ..n-jT.-  Tlnvlnlum,  2W. 

4.  Out  of  reason ;  horrible,  extravagant. 

"His  slanders  were  monstruun:  hut  they  were  well 
timed."—  Xacaulau:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch,  iviil. 

*5.  Containing,  or  full  of  mon.-lrr-. 
"Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Yiglt'st  the  bottom  of  the  mtm*rroM«  world  " 

Miltm    Lirldiu.  1S8. 

*B.  Aiadv.:  Enormously,  extraordinarily,  ex< 
ingly. 

"Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate." 

Snaketp.:  All'*  Well  that  Knit*  Well,  ii.,  1. 

mfin  -strous  Ijf,  adv.    [Eug.  monttrout;  -ty.] 

1.  In  a  monstrous  manner;  against  the  common 
onli-rof  nature;  unnaturally. 

1!.  Shockingly,  unreasonably,  enormously,  extrav- 
agantly. 

"The  value  of  that  grant  was  so  mi>nttn,uslv  exagger- 
ated."— Xncaulity:  ///«/.  Eug.,  ch.  xxv. 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     wt,    wit,     here,     camel,    Mr.    Mitre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   (6,    p6t. 
or.     w»re,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cob,     cure,     unite,     car.     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     oe  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


monstrousness 
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montigenous 


mon  strous  ness,  *m5n  strfl  oils  nesse,  s. 
[KiiK.  miiiintriKts;  -ne*».\  The  quality  or  state  of 
brini-'  monstrous  ;  monstrosity. 

"  Whose  tnoHatrousnfSS  doth  BO  perplex, 
Of  reason  and  deprives  me." 

Drat/ton:  Jfimts  Elys/urn,  Nymph.  4. 

*m8n-Btru  Ss  I-tjf,  «.  [Eng.  monstruous;  -ity.~] 
HonBtrosity. 

"This  is  the  moimtrttosfty  in  love,  lady,  that  the  will  is 
Infinite,  nnd  the  execution  coniin'd."  —  Shakcfp.:  Trviltta 
-  ••<i>l,i,  Hi.,  2. 

*m8n   stru  ous,  a.    [MONSTBOCS.] 

*mSn  -strfl  ous  nSss,  s.    [  MONSTBODSNESS.] 

m5nt,  «.    [Fr.=mountain.]    (See  compound.) 

mont-de-piete,  ». 

Bunking,  <tc.  :  One  of  the  money-lending  estab- 
lisl  ......  nts  rounded  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

with  the  view  of  lending  money  to  the  poor  at  a 
smaller  rate  of  interest  than  was  exacted  by  ordi- 
nary pawnbrokers.  The  institution  spread  to 
Franco,  Spain,  and  some  other  countries. 

mSn  ta-cQ  t»,  «.  [Named  after  Col.  Oeorge 
Montagu,  an  early  English  malacologist.] 

ZoQl.:  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks,  family 
Lucinidee.  It  has  a  thin  minute  shell,  and  a  large 
broad-grooved  fm>t.  Recent  species  three,  from 
Britain.  the  United  States,  &c.  Fossil  two,  from 
tin-  Pliocene  onward. 

montagnard  (as  mon  tan  yar  i,  «.  [Fr.,  from 
»i<ititu(ine=&  mountain.] 

1.  Ord.  Litnff.:  A  mountaineer. 

2.  Fr.  Iliit.  :  A  name  given  at  various  times  to 
any  member  of  the  extreme  democratic  party  in 
France.    [MOUNTAIN,  ^[.] 

M8n  tan-a,  «.  One  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Formerly  a  part  of  Idaho.  Became  a 
territory  1S64.  Received  about  2,000  square  miles 
from  Dakota  1873.  School  age  4-21  years  j  graded 
schools  in  Doer  Lodge  City,  Virginia  City,  and 
Helena.  School  lands  reserved  for  sale  when  terri- 
tory lx*comes  a  state  valuable  and  extensive.  State 
admitted  to  the  Union  February  22,  1889,  at  same 
time'  as  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Washington. 
Cnster  massacre  Juno  25,  1876,  H50  men  of  the 
Seventh  United  States  Cavalry  annihilated  by  Sioux 
under  Sitting  Bull,  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River. 
Climate  is  dry.  Rainfall  about  12  inches.  Warmer 
than  same  latitude  farther  east.  Snows  heavy  in 
mountains,  light  in  valleys  and  on  plains.  Temper- 
ature averages  summer  62°,  winter  18°. 

*m8n  -tane,  a.  [Latin  montanui,  from  tnons 
(genit.  mon?u*)  =  a  mountain.]  Mountainous,  hilly. 

"A  single  species  restricted  to  elevated  montanf  locali- 
ties in  Tasmania."—  Hardener's  Chronicle,  No.  407  (1881), 
p.  603. 

m6n  tan  Ic,  a.  [Latin  iion/antw,  from  menu 
(gi'nit.  nnmtis)  =  a  mountain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mountains  ;  consisting  of  mountains* 

m5n   ta  nine,  i.    [Lat.  montan(a),  fern.  sing,  of 


m5n   ta  nine,  i.    [Lat.  montan(a), 
iintiinut;  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (CA*m.).| 
('hem.:  An  alkaloid  said  by  Van  Mo 


('hem.:  An  alkaloid  said  by  Van  Mons  to  exist  in 
China  minitiniii,  the  bark  of  Ejcostemma  Jlori- 
tiuinlum.  (Watts:  Diet,  of  Chem.) 

Mon   tan  Ism.  s.    [See  def  .] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  religious  system  of  Montanns, 
an  Inhabitant  of  a  Phrygian  village,  called  Pepuza, 
who,  about  171  A.  D.,  proclaimed  himself  the  Para- 
el  i  -to  or  Comforter  promised  by  Jesus  [PABACLETB], 
and  professed  to  utter  prophecies.  Among  others 
lie  was  supported  by  twoladies,  Prisca.orPriscilla, 
urn!  Maximilla,  who  also  claimed  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. He  multiplied  fasts,  forbade  second  mar- 
riages, did  not  permit  churches  to  g^ive  absolution 
to  those  who  had  fallen  into  great  sin,  forbade  all 
female  ornaments,  required  virgins  to  be  veiled, 
and  would  not  sanction  flight  in  persecution.  He 
was  ultimately  expelled  from  the  church.  Tertul- 
!i  an,  in  the  year  2(4,  joined  the  Montanists.  but  did 
not  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  church  catholic,  as  the 
Montanists  held  the  fundamental  doctrineof  Chris- 
tianity, and  differed  from  others  more  in  their  rigid 
practice  than  in  their  faith.  Jerome  wrote  against 
the  Montanists,  who  continued  till  about  the  sixth 
century. 

M8n  -tan-Ist,  s.    [MONTASISM.] 

Church  Hint.  :  A  follower  of  or  believer  in  Mon- 
tanus  or  his  tenets.  The  Montanists  were  called 
also  from  the  birthplace  of  their  leader  Cataphry- 
gians. 

M5n  tan  Ist-Ic,  Mon  tan  Isf-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
miintiinisl  ;  -iV.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Montanus  or 
MoMtanism. 

mon  ta  nite,  «.  [From  Stateof  Montana,  where 
found;  sutl.  -itv  (Win.).] 

Miii.:  A  soft,  eartliy  mineral  fouml  as  an  encrus- 
tation on  tetradymite  (<}.  v.).  Luster,  dull  to  waxy  ; 
color,  yellowish  to  white.  Composition:  Telluric 
acid,  26-1:  oxide  of  bismuth.  6S-fi  ;  water  Tr:t  IKI. 
yielding  tlie  formula,  BiO3TeO3+2HO.  Found  at 
Highland,  Montana. 


*mSn'-tan-Ize,  «•.  i.  [MONTANISM.]  To  follow 
the  teachings  of  Montanus. 

m8n  tant,  m8n  tan  to,  «.  [Fr.,  from  monter 
-to  mount.] 

•1.  Fencing:  An  upright  cut  or  thrust. 

"To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee  traverse, 
to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there,  to  see  thee  puss  thy 
punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  mon 
tunt."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  H  indoor,  ii,  9. 

2.  Joinery:  The  intermediate  vertical  part  of  a 
piece  of  framing  which  is  tenoned  with  the  rails. 

ni6n  te,  X.  [Sp.  — the  stock  of  cards  which  re- 
mains after  each  player  has  received  his  share; 
Lat,  ?no(iJi  (genit.  mon(u)  =  a  mountain.]  A  gam- 
bling game  played  with  cards  or  dice. 

monte-bank,  s.  A  gambling-house  where  monte 
is  played. 

mon  te  bra  s,ite,  s.  [From  Montebras,  France, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.'.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral,  which,  on  anal- 
ysis, appeared  to  have  a  distinct  composition,  but 
subsequent  investigation  has  shown  that  it  is  iden- 
tical with  amblygouite  (q.v.). 

m8n-t6-f  I-Ss  -CO,  subst.  [Sec  dof.]  A  rich  wine 
made  at  Montofiascone,  in  Italy. 

M8n-teith  ,  *M8n  t8th  ,  «.  I  After  the  inventor.] 
A  vessel  for  cooling  or  washing  wine-glasses. 
(A'are«.) 

"New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thns  NontetH 
Has  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death." 

King.-  Art  of  Cookery. 

monte  JUS,  ».  [Fr.]  A  force-pump  by  which  the 
juice  from  the  cane-mill  ie  raised  to  the  clarifiers 
on  the  storey  above 

mon1  tern,  s.  [See  def.]  A  custom  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  scholars  of  Eton  College,  Eng- 
land, up  to  1847,  and  which  consisted  in  their  going 
in  procession  on  Whit-Tuesday  of  every  third  year 
to  a  mound  (Lat.  (id  montetn),  near  the  Bath  Road, 
and  exacting  a  gratuity  from  all  present  or  passing 
by.  The  amount  collected  was  given  to  the  captain 
or  senior  scholar,  and  was 
intended  to  heir;  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  residence 
at  the  University. 

M8n-t8  pul-cia  -n6  (cl  as 
911),    «.     [See   def.J     A  cele- 
brated wine  made  from  grapes 
frown  iiearMontepulciauo.in 
uscany. 

mSn-te1  -r6,  «.  fSp.  mon- 
tera,  from  montero=&  hunts- 
man, from  mon(e=a  mount- 
ain.] A  kind  of  cap,  properly 
a  huntsman's  cap,  having  a 
spherical  crown,  and  a  nap 
which  could  be  drawn  down 
over  the  ears. 

"His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  mttntero." — 
Bacon. 

mon  te  zu  ma,  s.  [Named  by  Mocino  and  Sesse, 
two  Mexican  botanists,  after  Montezuma,  a  sover- 
eign of  Mexico.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Sterculiaceie,  tribe  Bombacactr. 
Miintfzuinii  speciosissima  is  a  large  ornamental 
tree,  with  red  flowers,  growing  in  Mexico. 

m8nt  gSl -fl  8r  (or  Her  as  fyft),».   [See  def.] 

A  balloon  filled  with  atmospheric  air  heated,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  inventors,  the  brothers 
Montgolfier,  of  Annonay,  where  the  first  experiment 
was  made  in  June,  1783. 

Montgolfler's-ram,  ».  An  hydraulic  ram,  by 
which  the  fall  of  a  column  of  water  is  caused  to 
raise  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  height  greater  than 
that  of  its  source. 

m&nth,  'monetn,  8.  [A.  S.  monath,  mondh,  from 
mo'na=the  moon;  Ger.  monat;  O.  H.  Ger.  mdno; 

hut.    nnniiifl;    Sw.    niii/t'iit;    Dan.    I'l'Klntir;    Goth. 

111  <•  not  ha,  from  mona=the  moon;  Fr.  nioi«;  Prov. 
mes;  Ital.  mese;  Lat.  mtnsis;  Or.  men,  from  mfne= 
the  moon ;  Lit  h.  menesis ;  Pers.  mUh ;  Sansc.  iitdf. 
maiai,  from  md=to  measure.] 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  Properly  the  time  in  which  the  moon  makes 
one  complete  revolution  round  the  earth,  or  appears 
to  return  to  precisely  the  same  point  in  the  heavens 
from  which  it  started.    This  may  be  from  change 
to  change,  from  full  moon  to  full  moon,  or  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  other  ways.    The  time  of  the 
revolution  now  described    is  properly  29  days,  12 
hours,  44  minutes,  and  3  seconds.    Twelve  periods, 
called  lunar  months,  fall  short  of  a  year  by  about 
11  days.    Lunar  months  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  as  they  still  are  by  their  modem  successors 
and  by  the  Mohammedans. 

(2)  A  solar  month  j   the  period  required  for  the 
passage  of  the  sun  through  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.    Twelve  of  these  periods  constitute  a  year. 

2.  Calendar:   Any  one  of  the  calendar  months, 
called  also  usual,  natural,  civil,  or  ix>litical,  though 


Monte  ro. 


ili'  first  is  by  far  the  most  common  term.  AH  an  aid 
to  memory  with  respect  to  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month,  the  following  rude  rhymes  have  MOD 
employed  at  least  from  A.  D.  1606. 
"  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  Jane,  and  November, 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 
Hut  February  twenty-eight  alone, 
Except  in  leap  year  once  in  four, 
When  February  has  one  day  more." 

3.  Law:  Formerly  the  word  month  in  a  slaiulr 
meant  a  lunar  month,  but  it  was  made  to  -u.-nil> 
calendar  mouths  unless  otherwise  expressly  desig- 
nated. 

4.  i '"in  in.:  A  calendar  month. 
II  (1)  Anomatatic  month : 

Antrim..  <rc. :  The  time  taken  by  the  moon  in 
passing  from  one  perigee  to  the  next,  viz.,  27  days, 
13  hours,  18  minutes,  and  37'4  seconds. 

(2)  Nodical  month : 

Aitron.,  tt-c. :  The  time  taken  by  the  moon  in  re- 
volving from  one  node  to  the  same  node  again,  viz., 
27  days,  5  hours,  5  minutes,  and  '.'<'•  seconds. 

(3)  Sacred  month:  (See  extract). 

"Among  the  other  expedients  that  had  been  sug- 
gested in  thU  convention  [of  Chartist  Delegates  held  in 
London  in  August,  183X],  wax  that  of  observing  what  was 
called  a  sacred  month,  during  which  the  working  clawet* 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  were  to  abstain  from 
every  kind  of  labor,  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  gov- 
erning 'classes  to  concede  the  Charter." — Molfswortn.; 
Hint.  Eng.,  ii.  281. 

(4)  Sidereal  month: 

Astron.,  <tc.:  The  time  taken  by  the  moon  in 
passing  from  one  star  to  the  same  star  again,  viz., 
27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  11*5  seconds. 

(5)  Sunodical,orproperlunarmonth:  [MONTH,!.] 

(6)  Tropical  orperiodic  month : 

Attron.,  <(•(•.:  The  time  taken  by  the  moon  in 
passing  from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  same 
point  again,  viz.,  27  days,  7  hours,  411  minutes,  4'7 
seconds. 

"month  s-mind,  s. 

1.  A  commemoration  of  a  person's  memory  one 
month  after  his  decease. 

2.  An  earnest  longing  desire ;  probably  from  the 
longing  of  a  woman  in  pregnancy,  usually   com- 
mencing in  the  first  month  of  gestation. 

month  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  month:  mtt.-ling.]  That 
which  is  a  mouth  old  ;  that  which  lasts  fora  month. 

m6nth  -If,  a.,  adv.  &  s.    [Eng.  month;  -ly.] 

A.  An  adjective: 

1.  Performed  in  a  month;  continuing  for  a  month. 

2.  Done   or   occurring    every    month,    or  once  a 
month. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Once  a  month  ;  in  every  month. 

"The  moon  that  monthly  changes." 

SAo*.-f«/<.     Hi, m.  i,  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

2.  As  if  under  the  influence  of  the  moon;  like  a 
lunatic. 

C.  As  subst.:  A    magazine    or  other    periodical 
published  every  month. 

"The  ordinary  '  >n,,i,!lili/'  is  more  and  more  drawing 
our  popular  writers  of  fiction  to  itself/' — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

monthly-nurse,  «.   A  midwife. 

mon  tl  a,  «.  [Named  after  Joseph  de  Monti, 
professor  of  botany  and  natural  history  at  Bologna, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  1 

Hut.:  Blinks;  a  genus  of  Portulacacete.  Flowers, 
cymose,  white ;  corolla,  of  five  irregular  petals, 
united  at  the  base.  Stamens,  three ;  stigmas,  three, 
nearly  sessile;  capsule,  three-valved,  three-celled. 
Montia  fontana  is  the  Water  Blinks  or  Water 
Chickweed.  It  has  small,  opposite,  spathulate 
leaves,  and  is  found  in  nulls,  springs,  and  wet 
places. 

mSn-tl-eilT-Ite  (c  as  5h),  ».  [Named  after  the 
Italian  mineralogist,  Monticelli ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  isomorphous 
witholivine  (q.v.).  Hardness,  5-5'5 ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 3'03-3'25;  luster,  vitreous,  colorless,  and  vari- 
ous shades  of  gray;  transparent  to  tramdncent ; 
fracture,  conchoidal.  Composition:  Silica,  38'5; 
lime,  aV9;  magnesia.  25 '6=  100,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  (}  CaO+4  MgO^iO;;.  Found  in  crystals, 
with  granular  calcite  in  the  agglomerates  of  Monte 
Somma.  Vesuvius. 

m8n  -tl-cle,  *m8n'-tl-cule, «.  [Lat.  monticulus, 
dimin.  of  moii*  (genit.  »iontu)  =  a  mountain.]  A 
little  mount,  a  hillock. 

m8n-tlc  -w-lftte,  *m8n-tlc  -\j-lpfiB,  a.  [English 
monticul(e);  -ate,  -ou».]  Having  little  projections 
or  hills. 

mon  tig  -en-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  mom  (genit.  monru) 
=  a  mountain,  and  gigno,  pa.  t.  gen«i=to  beget.J 
Produced  on  a  mountain. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shau.     -tion,     -sion  ••    chun;      -,ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  -   shus.     -ble,     -die,     IK.  =  bel,      del. 


montineae 
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moon -face 


mon  tin  -i  »,».;>/.  [Mod.  Lut.  m<mfin(ia);  Lat. 

frill.  pi.  ailj.  Mltf.  -fit'.  I 

//•</.:  A  trilx-  of  Onagi 

m5n  tin  I  9.,  «.  [Named  after  Lawrence  Mon- 
tin,  a  Sp,tiii-li  (»>t  :mi-t.  | 

lin/.:  Tin'  typical  itenns  of  the  triho  Montineep 
(q.  v.i.  Only  one  -peeie~  i-  known,  a  dioecious 
Capeshrab. 

mSn  tip  6r  a,  «.  [Lat.  moiu  (genit.  montit)  = 
a  mountain.  and  /»>M<.S-  -  passage.  ] 

XiM.:  Tlic  tjnical  genii*  c.f  the  sub-family  Monte- 
I"  M  nut-  (q.  v.). 

mftn  tl  por  I  dse,  it.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  ;,,..,,/,-. 
por(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida1.} 

Zool.:  A  sub-family  of  Madrepores,  family  Poriti- 
dop.  They  have  a  spongy  t  i&suo  between  the  coral- 
lites. 

m5nt  II  val  tl  a,  mint.  [From  a  proper  Damn 
Montlivault.  i.l'/'iwii'z.  i  | 

Palceont.:  \  genus  of   fossil  corals,  family  As- 


,  sub-family  A.-treiua*.  The  polypidom  is 
simple,  of  a  sub-conical  or  pyriform  figure,  wrin- 
kled below.  Range  from  the  Trias  to  the  Tertiary. 

mont  mart  rite,  s.  [From  Moutmartre,  Paris, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (.uin.J.J 

Mi, >.:  \  variety  of  Gypsum  or  Solenite  (q.  v.), 
occurring  mostly  in  arrowhead-shaped  twin  crys- 
tals, which  contain  somo  carbonate  of  lime.  Found 
in  the  gypseous  bods  of  tho  Paris  Basin. 

mint  md  rill  ~6n-Ite,  ».  [From  Montmorillon, 
France,  whore  found ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Miit.:  A  soft,  clay-like  mineral.  Luster,  feeblo; 
color,  white,  grayish,  rose-red,  bluish,  green;  unct- 
uous. Composition:  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina. 

*mon  tolr  (ol  as  wft),  «.  [Fr.]  A  horse-block; 
a  stone  or  stop  used  to  help  in  mounting  a  horse. 

m6u  ton, «.    [Sp.] 

.Win. :  A  heap  of  ore ;  a  batch  under  nrocess  of 
amalgamation,  varying  in  quantity  in  different 
mining  districts. 

mdntre,  «.    [Fr.] 

Music:  Mounted  diapason.  An  organ  stop  whose 
pipes  form  part  of  tho  case  or  are  placed  away  from 
the  t-ouudlioard.  Ono  of  the  foundation  stops  is 
generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

•mdn  tross,  *.  [MATROSX.]  An  nndor-gunnor, 
or  assistant  t4>  a  gunner,  engineer,  or  fire-master;  a 
matron. 

•mdn  tnre,  «.  [Fr.=a  saddle-horse,  a  mounting, 
from  mon<er  =  to  mount.] 

1.  A  saddle-horse. 

2.  A  setting,  mounting  frame,  Ac. 

m5n  u  mSnt,  *mon  i  ment,  «.  [Fr.  monument, 
from  Lat.  monumentum,  from  »ioneo=U>  remind, 
to  admonish  ;  Ita).  A  Sp.  monumento.] 

1.  Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  persons  or 
things  is  preserved  ;  a  memorial. 

"In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie, 
All  earth  becomes  their  monument  " 

ftyron:  Eltolac  Sttanza*. 

2.  Something  built  or  erected  in  memory  of  somo 
event,  person,  or    action;   especially  a  memorial 
erected  over  a  grave. 

"Let  their  fathers  lie  without  a  monument." 

Snaketp. .  f't/nttffline,  iv.  2. 
•3.  A  tomb,  a  grave,  a  family  vault. 
"  On  your  family's  old  momimr »l 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites." 

Sna*«/>.     Murk  Ailo  aliout  Xotnlng,  IT.  1. 

4.  An  enduring  evidence  or  example ;  a  notable 

in-i.-iuce. 

"The  monitmfMtx  of  human  strength." 

Cotrper:  foellfiil  Eptttlr. 

mdn  u  m$n    tal,  ».  &*.    (Eng.  monument:  -al.\ 
A.  At  adject  it-'  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monument  or  memorial ; 
at,  a  mmumrntnl  Inscription. 

2.  Serving  as  a  monument  or  memorial. 
M.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tomb. 

Plata  of  in'iiinntrnt,tt  brass." 

While  Dor of  HilMlone,  Til. 
4.  Having  the  character  or  appearance  of  a  monu- 
ment. 

"  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  IOTW 
nt  pine  or  monumental  oak." 

Mlllon    II  Pentenum,  198. 
*B.  .tnHiili.it.:  A  moniinieiil. 

"  ^  '"MI  raised  MMsalla's  monumental*  must 
Lie  with  Kiclnaa'  lofty  tomb  In  dost." 

<„/<„„,    Martini,  rill.  t. 

r  Monumental  lumranre  :    Preposterous  assump- 
t  ion  of  powers  that  one  lacks. 

mdn  u  mSn  tally,    a<i<;-rl>.     [English    monu- 

nii  nf'lt  ;   -ly.  J 

I.  Ily  way  of  a  monument  or  memorial. 
-.  Ily  means  of  monuments. 


By  pl 
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mSn  zo  nlte,  *.  [From  Mount  Monzoni,  in  the 
Tyrol,  when-  found;  suit.  -He  (.l/i'n.).J 

itin.:  A  light,  grayish-green  compart  mineral,  ro- 
semblm^  hornstODe*  Hardness,  6;  specific  gravity, 
3;  translucent,  in  thin  fragments;  fracture,  splint- 
ery. Composition:  Silica,  52'60;  alumina.  17'HI; 
protoxide  of  iron,  9*0;  magnesia.  2'10;  lime.  9-65; 
soda,  6-60;  potash,  1'90;  water,  1'50=1KJ'4V 

mod,  r.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise 
like  a  cow  ;  to  low. 

"  Hear  the  pretty  oweet  cows  a-moo/ntf."—  .Vrg.  Trollopt: 
Mtckarl  Armstrong,  ch.  xziv. 

moo,  K.    [Moo,  t-.]    The  noise  of  a  cow  ;  a  lowing. 
moo-COW,  x.    A  child's  name  for  a  cow. 

"The  moo-«ot0  low'd,  and  Grizzle  nelgh'd." 

Comfce:  Dr.  Si/nltuc,  I.  I.  16. 

mp&dd),  'mode,  *moode,  «.  [A.  S.  m6d  =  mimi. 
feeling,  heart;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tuned  =  courase, 
heart,  spirit  ;  Icel.  m<W/tr=wrath.  moodiness  :  J>MII. 
A;  Hw.  mod—  courage,  mettle;  Ooth.  niod«=wrath; 
(ier.  muth  -courage.] 

*1.  Mind,  temper,  anger,  wrath  ;  heat  of  temper. 
"At  the  last  aalaked  was  hi*  »!•>,»/." 

Ckauce  r:  C.  T..  1.762. 

2.  Temper  of  mind;  state  of  mind  as  affected  by 
any  passion  or  feeling  ;  disposition,  humor. 

"  The  mob  was  not  in  a  IHO.,-/  to  make  nice  dUtinctions." 
—  Xacaitlny:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  X. 

3.  A  morbid,  moody  state  of  mind,  as  a  fit  of  bad 
temper  or  passion  ;  sulluuuess,  morosoness,  &c. 

"  His  mood* 

Of  pain  were  keen  it-  thone  of  better  men, 
Nay,  keener."        H'onlnrur/A  •  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

mood  i  -i,  'mode,  *moodc,  x.   [MODE.] 

I.  '»'•/.  Lang.:  A  manner,  a  mode,  a  fashion. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:   The  designation,  by  the  form  of  tho 
verb,  of  tho  manner  of  our  conception  of  an  event 
or  fact,  whether  as  certain,  contingent,  possible, 
desirable,  &c.    There  tiro  five  moods  in  the  English 
verb,  the  indicative,  tho  imperative,  the  potential, 
the  subjunctive,  and  the  infinitive. 

2.  Ijogic:  Tho  form  of  an  argument  ;  the  regular 
determination  of  propositions  according  to  their 
quantity,  as  universal  or  particular,  or  their  qual- 
ity, as  affirmative  or  negative. 

"A  moooV  is  a  lawful  placing  of  propositions,  in  their 
dewequalitleor  quantltle."—  Wilton:  Tht  Arte  of  Loyikt, 
to.  26. 

3.  i/i«»r:  [MODE.] 

If  Afoot!  of  a  cateijorical  syllofiism  : 

Logic:  The  designation  of  its  three  propositions 
in  tho  order  in  which  they  stand  according  to  their 
quantity  and  quality. 

mood  I  If,  ml'-.  [English  moody;  -ly.]  In  a 
moody  manner  ;  sullenly,  peevishly,  sadly. 

mood  I  ness,  «.  [English  mimly:  -nest.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  moody  ;  sullenness,  pee- 
vishness, moroseness. 

mod  dir,  x.    |  MI-HI  K.  ] 

mod  dl  ri  -8h,  «.  [Turk.]  Tho  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  moodir. 

•mood  Ish,  a.  [English  mood  (1)  ;  -iih.]  Sulky, 
moody. 

•modd  iBh-ly1  ,  adr.  [  Eng.  moodiah;  -ly.]  Sulk- 
ily, moodily. 

"To  behave  mom/i'a/i/i/."—  Jffcnardaon.-  StrC.  Grnndtton. 
1.  166. 

modd    y1,  a.    [A.  S.  i/ii'iiliij.  from  md(/=mood.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  one's  mood,  whatever  that  may 
be.    It  at  first  did  not  imply  that  the  moody  person 
was  sullen. 

2.  Indulging  in  or  subject  to  moods  or  humors. 
*3.  Suited  to  a  particular  mood  or  humor. 

"  (iive  me  some  music;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love." 

shtikiiji.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  11.  S. 

4.  Peevish,  discontented,  sullen  ;  out  of  temper. 
"As  soon  moved  to  be  moorlu,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be 

moved."—  Snakcip.:  Komeo  anil  Jiilitl,  til.  L 

5.  Melancholy,  sad,  solitary. 

"Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  yonr  moody  cell-" 

n'onlmnirtx..-  Kxcunlon,  bk.  iv. 

*moody-mad,  a.     Mad  with  anger  or  passion. 
i.sVi.il-.-»p.;  Henry  r/.,  1't.  I.,  iv.  2.) 
modi   ah,  modi   la.li,  «.    [MOLLAH.] 
modla,  mduls,  x.    [A  form  of  mold  (1).  s.]     The 
earth,  the  soil,  tho  grave. 

"That  head  let  It  rest.  It  is  now  In  the  moo!*." 

Tttnntthilt:  Hub  fioryaon's  Bonnft. 

moon,  'mone,  'moone,  >.  (A.  S.  mond;  cogn. 
with  l)an.  minim  ;  Sw.  mAne;  Dut.  moan;  O.  H. 
(ier.  m,  mi,;  Oer.  mond;  (ioth.  menu;  Or.  ' 


1.  Aitron.:  Tho  »ingle  satellite  attendant  on  the 
earth.    Its  diameter  is  2,ltiU  miles,  that  of  tho  earth 


(which  is  7,918  mile,i  being  nearly  four  times  as 
great.  Its  superficial  extent  i-  almnt  a  thirteenth 
part  of  tho  earth's  surface;  its  bulk  is  Jt  that  of 
the  earth,  but  as  the  earth  is  relatively  heavier. 
its  weight  is  about  eighty  times  that  of  the 
moon.  As  the  moon  revolves  around  the  earth 
it  manifests  phases.  After  absence  for  a  few  nights 
it  reappears  as  a  delicate  crescent  of  white  IL'ht 
in  tho  western  sky  after  sunset.  Night  after  night 
it  moves  farther  to  the  ea.-t,  the  illuminated  por- 
tion of  its  disc  continually  increasing  till  tho  m< <•  <n 
becomes  full  and  rises  about  sun-'-t.  When  tip- 
light  of  the  moon  has  again  so  diminished  that  it  i- 
in  its  last  quarter,  it  is  seen  high  in  the  heavens  in 
the  morning.  When  it  becomes  full,  the  sun  and 
the  earth  are  so  nearly  in  a  straight  line  that  the 
moon  narrowly  escapes  being  eclipsed ;  when  new 
moon  is  again  reached,  tho  sun  is  nearly  undergoing 
similar  obscuration.  [ ECLIPSE.]  The  moon  shines 
only  by  tho  light  of  the  sun  reflected  from  its  sur- 
face. To  equal  the  brilliance  of  the  sun  6110,000  full 
moons  would  be  required.  The  moon  appears  at  all 
times  nearly  of  the  same  size,  showing  that  its  orbit 
cannot  bo  far  from  circular.  Its  average  distance 
is  240,000  miles,  varying  at  times  between  220.0UO 
and  260,000.  but  the  ordinary  fluctuations  do  not 
exceed  13,000  miles  on  either  side  of  themoan  value. 
The  moon  performs  a  complete  revolution  around 
the  earth  in  27  days.  7  hrs.,  43  min.,  and  H'461  sees. 
This  is  called  its  sidereal  norH»d.  Tholunar  month 
is  longer  than  the  sidereal  period  by  2  days,  5  lire., 
51'41  sees.,  because  of  tho  advance  of  t  lie  earth  in 
the  orbit  between  two  successive  conjunctions  of 
the  moon.  As  the  moon  revolves  on  its  own  axis 
nearly  in  tho  samo  time  as  it  completes  its  orbit 
round  the  earth,  it  presents  tous  at  all  times  nearly 
the  samo  side  of  its  surface.  No  clouds  appear  on 
it;  apparently  there  is  no  water  to  send  them  forth 
nor  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  may  float.  The 
whole  surface  is  studded  with  volcanoes,  apparently 
extinct.  Their  craters  are  broad,  beyond  anything 
existent  on  the  earth.  Tycho  is  50  miles  across,  so 
is  Aristotle,  Theophilusis64,  and  Petavius78.  Somo 
are  16,01)0  or  17,000  feet  deep.  From  the  absence  of 
an  atmosphere  the  moon  must  bo  uninhabitable  by 
any  life  analogous  to  that  with  which  wo  arc 
acquainted. 

2.  A  satellite  of  any  planet. 

"Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  moons  or  satellites." — 
Brewtter:  More  Worlds,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  month ;  tho  period  of  a  revolution  of  the 
moon  round  tho  earth. 

"  Thirteen  moon*  saw  smoothly  run 
The  Nen's  barge-laden  wave." 

Cawper:  BUI  of  Mortality,  1787. 

4.  Anything   resembling   the    moon    in  shape ;  a 
crescent ;  specif.,  in  fortification,  a  crescent-shaped 
outwork  ;  a  half  moon. 

If  (1)  A  blue-moon:  An  expression  equivalent  to 
tho  Greek  kalends,  never. 

(2)  In  the  moon ,'  beyond  the  moon :  Beyond  roach  ; 
extravagantly ;  out  of  depth. 

(3)  Moon  in  distance : 

\'»il.:  A  phrase  denoting  that  the  angle  between 
the  moon  and  the  sun,  or  a  star,  admits  of  measure- 
ment for  lunar  observation. 

moon-blasted,  a.  Blasted  by  the  supposed  iiiHu- 
euco  of  the  moon. 

•moon-blind,  a.  Purblind, dim-sighted ;  affected 
with  moon-blink  (q.  V.). 

moon-blink,  «.  A  temporary  blindness  caused 
by  sleeping  in  the  moonlight  in  tropical  countries. 
(C'f .  Ps.  cxxi.  6.) 

•moon-calf, ». 

1.  A  deformed  creature;  a  monster. 

"  How  now,  moon-calf  t  how  does  thine  ague?"— Snaketp.: 
Ttmpent,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  false  conception;  a  mass  of  fleshy  matter 
generated  in  tho  uterus.    [  MOI.K  (31, «.] 

3.  A  dolt  a  blockhead,  a  stupid  fellow. 
moon-culminating,  a. 

Antrim.:  Culminating  at  or  near  tho  samo  time 
as  the  moon. 

moon-dial,  «.  A  dial  to  show  tho  time  by  the 
ni i. 

moon-eye, «. 

I.  Ord.Lanij.:  An  eye  affected,  or  supposed  to  bo 
affected,  by  the  moon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  F«rr..-  A  disease  in  a  horse's  eye. 

2.  Ichthy.:    lli/mlun  terginu;  it  is  covered    with 
silvery  cycloid  scales,  but  tho  head  is  naked.    The 
stomach  is  crescent-shaped. 

moon-eyed,  n. 

1.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  moon;   suffering 
from  moon-eye. 

2.  Moon-blind,  purhlind,  dim-eyed, 
moon-face,  ».    An  Oriental  term  for  a  beautiful 

woman. 


fits,     fit.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit.     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   (0,    p6t. 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     work,     whd,     sdn;     mote,     cob,     cUre,    unite,     cOr,     rtle.     fall;     try.     Bfrian.     te,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


moon-fern 
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moon-fern,  •. 

Sot, :  The  same  as  MOONWOBT  (q.  v.). 

moon-fish, «. 

li-litlii/.:  Kiihippua  gignx,  a  li^li  "f  the  family 

Si]ii:iini| nes.  It  lias  n  great  club-shaped  enlarge- 

mi-lit  of  the  first  interapinal  of  llio  dorsal  and  anal 
lins.  and  a  similar  inflation  of  the  crest  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

moon-flower,  *. 

Bot.:  (1)  Chrysanthemum  segetum;  (2)  Ipomaea 
bona-nox. 

moon-knife,  s.  A  crescent-shaped  kuifi-,  Ma- 
ployed  by  skinners. 

moon-like,  a.  Capricious,  changeable,  fickle. 
(Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Loot,  iv.  3.) 

moon-lit,  a.    Lit  up  or  illuminated  by  the  moon. 

moon-madness,  8.    Lunacy. 

moon-man,  s.  A  thief  or  highwayman  who  fol- 
lows his  vocation  chiefly  by  moonlight.  (Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  L'.i 

moon-milk,  s.    [LAC  LCN.E.] 

moon-month,  s.    A  lunar  month.    [MONTH.] 

moon-penny,  .-•- 

Sot. :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum, 

moon-raker, «. 

1.  Naut. :  ti  sail  sometimes  carried  above  the  sky- 
scraper: a  moon-sail. 

2.  A  silly  fellow. 

If  Foolish  people  are  sometimes  called  moon-rak- 
ers, from  a  legend  that  a  farmer's  wife  once  tried  to 
rake  the  moon  from  a  river,  under  the  delusion  that 
it  was  a  cream  cheese.  (Brewer.)  Another  version 
is,  that  some  countrymen  raking  for  kegs  of  smug- 
gled spirits  which  had  been  sunk  in  a  pond,  on 
being  questioned  by  a  revenue-officer,  told  mm  they 
were  trying  to  rake  that  groat  cheese  (the  reflection 
of  the  moon)  out  of  the  water. 

moon-raking,  a.    Wool-gathering. 

"My  wits  were  gone  moon-raking." — Blackmore:  Lorna 
D'linif,  ch.  xvii. 

moon-sail, «.    [MOON-BAKEB.] 
moon-seed, «. 

Bot. :  The  KIMIUS  Menispermum  (q.  v.). 
moon-shaped,  a.   Crescent-shaped, 
moon-sheered,  a. 


mdong,  8.    [Mahratta.&c.] 

Bot.:  Phateolut  muniju.    [PHASEOLUS.] 

moon    glade,  s.    [Bug.  moon,  and  glade.]   The 

reflection  of  moonlight  on  tho  water. 
'moon    Ish,    «.     [English  moon;  -ish.)    Fickle, 

changeable,  capricious. 

"A  moonlsh  youth  "—  Shakesp.:  At  You  Like  It,  lit  2. 

modn  -.la,  modn  Jah,  s.   [Native  name.] 
Bot.:  Saccharum  munja.    [SACCHABCM,  1.] 
mo&n  -iSss,  «.    [EnK.  moon  ;  -less.]    Without  tho 
moon,  or  without  a  moon. 
moon  -light  (git  silent),  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  moon,  and 


A.  As  substantive: 

\.  Lit.:  Tho  light  reflected  by  the  moon. 
2.  Fig.  :  The  same  as  MOONSHINE,  «.,  II.  3. 
"Yon  cask  holds  moonlight  run  when  moon  was  none." 

Scoff:  Poacher. 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  moon;  pertain- 
ing to  moonlight  ;   done  by  moonlight.     (  Words- 
worth: Idiot  Boy.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  moonlighting  (q.  v.). 

"  The  range  of  the  Moonlight  terror  seeiua  to  be  wider 
and  wider."—  Saturday  Review,  April  1,  1882,  p.  881. 

modn  -light  8r  (gh  silent),*.  [Eug.  moonlight; 
-er.) 

Hist,  (pi.)  :  The  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  in 
Ireland,  who  commenced  about  1880  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  secret  societies  by  deeds  of  violence. 
Their  action  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  western 
counties,  and  their  raids  were  made  at  night, 
whence  their  name.  Their  threatening  notices  were 
signed  "Captain  Moonlight." 

"Taking  moonlighters  under  his  direct  protection."  — 
Saturday  Kerletr,  Sept.  SO,  1882,  p.  424. 

moon  light  ing  (gh  silent),  s.  [English  moon- 
lii/M  ;  -inn.]  The  acts  or  practices  of  moonlighters. 

[MOONHOHTER.J 

"The  prisoners,  with  two  other  men.  were  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  moonlighting  in  county  Clare."—  London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

*modn  -ling,  «.  [Eng.  moon;  suff.  -Hug.  [A  sim- 
pleton, a  fool,  an  idiot. 

"I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legged  one, 
But  tmch  a  moonltngl" 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  A**,  1.  S. 


JWittf.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  ship  whose  upper       *niodnjl6yed,  adj.    [English  moon,  and  Joyed.] 
works  rise  very  high  fore  and  aft.  Beloved  by  the  moon.     (itMon:  Nativity,  O6.) 


moon-trefoil,  s. 

Bot.:  Mvdicago  arborea.  [MEDIC  AGO.], 
moon-year,  «.  A  lunar  year.  [YEAB.J 
moon,  t>.  t.  &  i.  |  MI ii IN .  «.] 

A.  Transit  iff : 

1.  To  adorn  with  a  moon ;  to  mark  with  crescents 
or  moons* 

2.  To  expose  to  the  rays  of  tho  moon. 

"The  whole  population  will  be  in  the  streets  .  .  . 
mf-'miy  themselves." — Kingsley:  Life,ii.  175. 

B.  Intnins.:  To  wander  or  loaf  idly  about  as  if 
moonstruck, 

"Sppiul  their  time  in  mooning  up  in  that  island  of 
thflirs."— Block:  Princess  ofThule,  oh.  xxvii. 

modn   beam,  ».   [Eng. moon,  and  beam.]  Abeam 
of  ii^lit  reflected  from  and  by  the  moon. 
"That  nif?ht,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay." 

.M-nff:  ilarmion,  vl.  11. 

moon   dawn,  s.    [Eng.  moon,  and  down.]    The 
setting,  or  time  of  setting,  of  the  moon, 
•mooned,.'.    [Eug.  moon ;  -ed.] 

1.  Resembling    the    moon,    especially    in    being 
horned. 

2.  Hearing  a  moon  or  crescent  as  a  symbol. 

3.  Identified  with  the  moon. 

"  Maimed  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both.'* 

Hilton:  Ode  to  the  XatMty,  200. 

moon  er,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
moons  or  loafs  idly  about. 

*moon -er-y\  8.    [Eng.  moon;  -ery,~]    Madness. 

"A  hodge-podge  of  the  grossest  materialism,  and  the 
most  fantastic  yet  maudlin  moonery." — 5.  T.  Coleridge: 
Marginalia. 

*moon-€t',  s.  I  Kiik'.  lumm  :  dimin.  suff.  -et.]  A 
little  moon  ;  a  satellite. 

"The   moonrts  about  Saturn  und  Jupiter."— Bp.  Hall: 

fV,v  1-ri toner,  §2. 

moon  -ef,  a.  &  s.    [MOONY.] 
*moon   fall,  s.      [Entr.   union,  and  fall.]     The 
same  as  MIHINSET  (q.  v.). 

"They  sailed  lietweeii  the  numnftill  and  the  sun 
Under  the  npent  slurs  eastward." 

A.  C.  Stfinbiirn?.   Tristram  of  Lyonetse,  i. 


modn -rlge,  s.    [Eng.  moon,  and  rise.]    Tho  rising 
of  the  moon.    (Formed  on  tho  analogy  of  sunrise.) 
"So  dawned  the  moonrise  of  their  marriage  night." 
.1.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  iii. 

moon  set, s.  [Eng.  moon, and  set.]  Tho  sotting 
of  the  moon. 

moon  shee,  roun  -shj,  s.  [Hind.  &  Arab.]  A 
teacher  of  Hindustani  or  other  language,  especially 
of  a  Mussulman.  [PUNDIT.] 

modn  -shine,  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  moon,  and  shine.] 

A.  As  substantive  i 

I.  Lit. :  The  light  of  the  moon  ;  moonlight. 
"Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out  " 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  v.  6. 

II.  Figuratively: 

\.  Show  without  substance  or  reality  ;  that  which 
is  illusory  or  not  likely  to  come  to  anything ;  unsub- 
stantial. (Applied  to  expeditions,  plans,  projects, 
and  opinions.) 

*2.  A  month. 

"  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

3.  Smuggled  spirits. 

"Moonshine  signifies  smuggled  spirits,  which  were 
placed  in  holes  or  pits  and  removed  at  night." — Xotes  and 
queries,  May  24,  1884,  p.  <OL 

B.  .(.i  adj.:  Illuminated  by  the  shining  of  the 
moon. 

"  It  was  a  fair  moonshine  night." — Clarendon. 

moon  shin  gr,  s.  [Eng.  moonshin(e);  -er.]  A 
term  applied  in  tho  Southern  and  Western  States  to 
makers  of  illicit  whisky,  and  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  to  smugglers  of  whisky  that  has  been  legiti- 
mately manufactured.  (Bartlett.) 

"In  a  few  months  Polk  tionnty,  which  had  always  fur- 
nished considerable  illicit  whisky,  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  moonshiners  throughout  East  Tennessee, 
and  raid  followed  raid  until  there  was  scarcely  a  cave  on 
the  Hiawassee  River  that  had  not  been  the  scene  of  some 
bloody  fight  between  the  nutfinshiners  and  the  revenue 
men.  —  Chicago  Tribune,  July  8,  1894. 

modn  shl-ny,  adj.  [English  moonshin(e) ;  -».] 
Illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  moonlight. 

modn  Sh<Jw  Sr,  8.  [Eng.  moon,  and  shotcer^]  A 
term  applied  in  New  England  to  a  shower  from  a 
clouil  which  does  not  obscure  the  moon's  rays. 


mo6n  slff,  mun  Biff,  «.  [Hind.  m«nsi/.l  A 
native  Indian  judge. 

modn   stone,  «.    [Eug.  moon,  and  stone.] 
Min.:    A  variety  of   orthoclase  (q.  v.),  yielding 
moon-like  white  reflections.    The  best  specimens, 
which  are  used  in  jewelry,  are  found  in  Ceylon* 
'*  Its  own  curved  prow  of  wrought  moonstone" 

Shelley.-   Ke  roll  of  Islam,  1.  JS. 

mo8n -struck,  mo8n  -strlck  en,  a.  [English 
moon,  and ttruck,  stricken.]  Struck  by  tho  moon, 
which  by  some  has  been  fancifully  supposed  to  In- 
capable of  inspiring  madness  or  frenzy;  fanciful, 
sentimental. 

"As  moonsfrucfc  bards  complain." 

Huron:  Childe  Harold,  1. 72. 

mo&n  -w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  moon,  and  irort  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.:  (1)  Rumejc  lunaria ;  (2)  Botrychium lunaria, 
and  the  genus  Botrychium  fq.  T.). 
mo&n  -y,  "moon  -ef ,  o.  4  «.    [Eng.  moon;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  moon. 

2.  Having  a  moon  or  a  crescent-shaped  body  for 
a  standard. 

"Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead  placed." 
Dryden:  Orid;  Metamorphoses  Ix. 

3.  Shaped  like  a  moon. 

"  O'er  his  broad  back  bin  mooni/  shield  he  threw." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad  li.  672. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Intoxicated,  tipsy. 

2.  Bewildered,  silly ;  as,  an  infatuated  lovor. 

B.  Assubit.:  A  noodle,  a  simpleton. 

modp,  r.  i.  [Prob.  the  same  as  MUMP  (q.  T.).] 
To  nibble  as  a  sheep.  (Scotch.) 

"But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop  an*  mell 
Wi'  nheepo'creditlikethysel'!" 

Burns.  Heath  of  Poor  Halite. 

Moor  (1),  s.  [O.Fr.  more;  Out. moor;  Ger.  mohr; 
Fr.  maure,  from  Gr.  mawros^dark.]    A  native  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Mauretania  of  the 
Romans,  including  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algiers,  &c. 
"How  the  Moors  and  Christian  slaves  were  joined 
You  have  not  yet  unfolded." 

Dri/den:  Don  Sebastian,  v.  L 

Moor-monkey,  s. 

Zool.:  Macacus  maurus,  from  Borneo.  It  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  an  oily  black  color, 
whence  its  specific  name,  of  which  the  popular 
name  is  a  translation. 

moor<2),8.  [Manx.]  An  officer  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  who  summons  the  court  for  tho  several  dis- 
tricts or  spreadiugs.  ( \Vharton.) 

moor  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  m<5r=a  moor ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
mdr;  O.  Dut.  maer=mire,  dirt;  Dan.  mor;  O.  H. 
Ger.  muor ;  Ger.  moor.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  consisting  of  light  soil,  marshy 
or  peaty,  and  overgrown  with  heatn. 

"  On  the  moist  moors  their  jarring  voices  bent." 

Spenser:  Mutopotmos. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  on  which  the  game  is  strictly 
preserved. 

moor-ball,  8. 

Bot.  (vl.) :  Conferva  agagmjrila,  found  in  a  com- 

Ract  ball  like  a  sponge  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-wator 
ikes.    It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pen-wiper. 

moor-berry,  8. 
Bot. :  Ofycoccus  palustri*. 
moor-bred,  a.    Produced  or  bred  on  moors 
"  Amongst  the  teal  and  moor-l)red  mallard." 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

moor-buzzard,  8.    The  same  as  MABSH-HABBIEB 

(q.  v.). 

moor-coal,  s. 

Geol. :  A  friable  variety  of  lignite. 

moor-game,  s.    Grouse,  red-game. 

moor-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Sesleria  carulea,  a  grass  with  an  oblong 
sub-secund  silvery-gray  panicle,  found  in  hilly  past- 
ures of  Europe,  especially  in  limestone  districts. 
It  is  six  to  eighteen  inches  high. 

moor-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Gypsocallis. 

moor- ill,  muir-ill,  s.  A  disease  to  which  c;.t  tin 
are  subject. 

moor-titling,  ».   The  Stonechat  (q.  v.). 

moor,  v.  t.  &i.  [Dut.  marren;  O.  Dut.  marren, 
maren=to  bind,  to  tie  knots ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  mer- 
ron,  whence  amerran=to  mar,  to  hinder.]  [MAB.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  secure  or  fasten  (a  ship)  in  any  station  by 
means  of  cables  and  anchors  or  chains. 

"  The  squadron  was  moored  close  to  the  walls."— Xacau- 
lau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  fix  firmly. 


boll,    b<Sy;     po~ut,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


moorage 

•B.  Intntnt.:  To  bo  confined  or  secured  (as  a 
ship)  by  cabled  and  anchors  or  chains. 

"8eek  the  harbour  where  the  Teasels  moor." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odysmey  ill.  696. 

modr   age  (age  as  Ig),  ».    [Bug.  moor,  \.\  -age.} 
A  place  for  mooring, 
modr  -bind,  <.    [MOOBPAN.] 

modr  c5ck,  modr  -ftfwl,  «.  [Eng.  moor,  and 
cock,  fowl.}  The  red  grouse,  Lagopus  scoticus.  The 
female  in  called  a  moorhen. 

•Mo6r  8r  ?,  «.  [English  Moor  (1),  B.;  fry.]  A 
Moorish  quarter  or  district. 

"They  arc**  and  entered  the  Xoorery."—x»uthev: 
Chronicle  of  the  Old,  p.  888. 

Modr -8ss,  »«/«f.  [ifoor  (1),  s.  :-e*».]  A  female 
Moor;  a  Moorish  woman  (Campbell:  Epistle,  from 
Algiers,  to  JIorufeHmith.) 

modr  greave,  «.  [Bug.  moor,  and  'greave=& 
steward. J  An  overseer  of  moors  or  moorlands. 
(OpOvfeJ 

modr  '-bin,  «.    [Eng.  moor,  and  fcei..] 

1.  The  female  of  the  moorcock  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  gallinule,  or  water  ben,  Fulica  chloropus. 
modr  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  ».    [HooB,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  .!*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  At  substantive : 

1.  The   act  of   securing  or  confining  a  ship  by 
cables  and  anchors,  chains,  \<\ 

"There  !•  much  want  of  room  for  the  safe  and  con- 
venient mooring  of  veeaeU."— Burke:  On  a  Regfcfde  react. 
let.  8. 

2.  A  sailor's  bend  for  a  cable  or  hawser  to  a  bol. 
lard,  post,  or  ring,  for  a  ship  or  a  flying  bridge. 

3.  A  submarine  holdfast  in  thoground. 

4.  (PI.) :  The  place  where  a  ship  is  moored. 

"Swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war." 

Longfellow:  Landlord's  Tale. 

5.  (PI.):  That  by   which   a   ship  is   moored  or 
secured,  as  anchors,  chains,  &c. 

mooring-block,  -. 

\niii. :  A  sort  of  cast-iron  anchor,  used  for  moor- 
ing ships  to. 

mooring-place,  «. 

\niit. :  A  place  where  a  boat  is  or  may  be  moored ; 
a  place  for  mooring  boats. 

"  Ere  the  boat  attained 

Her  moorlng-plaoe." — Wordsuxirth:  BXCH  rsion,-  ix. 

moorlng-swivel, «. 

\'iu/. :  A  chain  over  the  bow,  having  the  strength 
of  the  two  cables  to  which  it  is  swiveled.  It  enables 
a  ship  to  ride  from  two  anchors  and  swing  without 
foaling. 

•modr   Ish  Hi.  a.    [English  moor  (3),  -.:-/»/,.] 
Fenny,  boggy,  marshy ;  of  the  nature  of  a  moor. 
"Moorish  fumes  and  marshes  ever  green." 

Spenser:  Kulns  of  Time. 

Modr  Ish  Ci'\,  a.  [Eng.  Moor  (1),  s. ;  -i«n.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Moors  or  Saracens. 

IT  Moorish  Architecture:  ( MOHAMMEDAN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.] 

modr  land,  ».  [English  moor  (3),  s.,  and  land.] 
Wasto,  barren  land  ;  moor. 

"Autumn  bade  the  Imperial  moorlan'ls  change 
Their  purpleii." 

A.  ('.  Xiri/ihiirrii     Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  vlil. 

moor  -pan.  modr  band, «.  [English  moor,  and 
pan,  t>n int.  \ 

Geol.,  <tc.:  A  band  of  bog-clay  and  iron  ore  at 
some  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  constituting 
a  stratum  impervious  t<>  water. 

modr   stdne,  «.    [Eng.  moor,  and  *tone.] 

Petrol. :  A  kind  of  Cornish  granite  used  as  a  build- 
in*  stone. 

"The  third  «tratnm  Is  of  great:  rocks  of  moontone  and 
•and/  earth." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

modr    uk,  K.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith:  Catuariut  bennettii,  found  in  the  island 
of  Now  Britain. 

modr   w8rt,  «.    [Eng.  moor,  and  wtirt.] 

Dot. :  A  ndromtiln  pulifolia. 

modr  9,  a.  [Bug.  moor  (3),  s. ;  -y.]  Marshy, 
boggy,  fenny,  moorish. 

"A  small  town  defended  only  by  a  moory  situation  " — 
Milton:  Hill.  Kny.,  bk.  111. 

modr   f.t.    [Ktj  -in.  doubtful.] 
Fabric:  A  brown  cloth  made  in  India, 
mooge, «.    [Seodcf.) 

ZoOl.:  The  Abenaki  Indian  namuof  .licet  palma- 
tut.    Called  also  Moose-deer.    [  KLK.] 
moose-bird,  «. 
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moose-deer,  t.    The  same  as  MOOSE  (q.  v.). 
moose-wood, «. 
Botany  : 

1.  Di'rca  paluttrit;   called   also   Leather-wood. 

[DlBCA.] 

2.  Acer  striatum,  found  in  America. 

moose-yard,  *.  A  name  given  to  spaces  in  the 
American  forests,  occupied  in  the  winter  by  herds 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  moose-deer,  which  subsist 
upon  the  mosses  on  the  trees,  or  by  browsing  the 
tender  branches  of  moose-wood.  [DlBCA.] 

modt,  *moote,  'mote,  v.  t.&i.  [A.  S.  mo7»an=to 
citeor  summon  to  an  assembly,  from  mdf=an  as- 
sembly; cogn.  with  Icel.  mot;  M.  H.  Ger.  muoz, 
mo1*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  debate,  to  argue,  to  disease 

2.  To  raise  for  discussion. 

"  Many  of  the  questions  which  had  been  mooted  in  con- 
nection with  the  tenure  of  land."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

II.  Law :  To  argue  or  plead,  by  way  of  exercise, 
on  a  supposed  case. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  argue  or  plead ;  specif.,  to  argue 
or  plead  by  way  of  exercise  upon  a  supposed  case. 

modt  (!),«.    [Etym.  doubtful.  ] 
Shipbuilding : 

1.  A  gauge  ring  for  determining  the  size  of  tree- 
nails. 

2.  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  hooped  with  iron  at  both 
ends,  used  in  block-making. 

modt  (2),«.  &a.    [Moor, ».] 

A.  .I*  ratal.:  A  discussion,  a  debate;  specif.,  in 
law,  a  debate  or  discussion  by  way  of  exercise  upon 
a  supposed  case. 

"  A  moot  was  held  last  night  in  the  hall  of  Gray's  Inn 
on  the  following  question.  —  London  Times. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  debatable  question  ; 
open  to  discussion  or  argument;  not  certain;  as,  a 
moot  point,  a  moot  case. 

*moot-book,  a.  A  book  of  hypothetical  cases  for 
mooting. 

"Plowden's  queries,  or  a  moot-book  of  choice  case*,  use- 
ful for  young  student*  of  the  common  law  .  .  .  was 
several  times  printed."—  Wood:  Athena  Oxon. 

moot- court,  «.  A  court  held  by  the  students  of 
law  schcxils  in  which  all  due  forms  of  practice  are 
observed,  the  object  being  to  familiarize  them  with 
legal  procedure. 

moot-man,  ».  A  man  who  argued  a  supposed 
case  in  a  fictitious  or  moot-court. 

"moot  C!i.  *moote,  K.    [MOTE  (!),».] 

•moot-hall,  'moot-house,  *mot-halle,  *mote- 
halle,  'moot-halle,  ».  A  hall  of  meeting,  a  judg- 
ment-hall. 

"Thel  leden  Jhesu  to  Cayfas,  into  the  moot-halle."~Wu- 
cliffe:  John  jviii.  2B. 

'moot-hill,  .«.  A  hill  on  which  public  meetings 
were  held. 

•moot-horn, .«.  The  horn  or  blast  which  sum- 
moned to  a  moot  or  court. 

•moot- house,  «.   The  same  as  MOOT-HALL  (q. T.). 

•moot  a  ble,  "mot  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  moof,  v.; 
-'ibif.l  Able  to  be  mooted ;  fit  to  be  mooted  or  dis- 
cussed; debatable. 

"  Much  after  the  manner  of  a  motablt  case." — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  944. 

moot  ?hle,  «.  [Native  name.]  (Sec  etym.  and 
compound.) 

mootcliie-wood,  «.  A  soft  wood  obtained  from 
Erythrina  indica. 

moot   gd.  a.    [MOLTED.] 

Her. :  Torn  up  by  the  roots;  eradicated. 

modt-8r,  «.  [Eng.  moof,  v. ;  •er.']  One  who 
moots ;  one  who  argues  a  moot  case ;  a  moot-man. 

m»p  (1),  *map,  «.  [Either  from  O.  Fr.  mappe 
(Lat.  mappa)  =a  napkin,  or  Wei.  mop,  mopa=a  mop : 
Gael.  moibcal  =  a  besom,  a  mop ;  Ir.  moipal=a  mop.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  rags,  coarse   yarn,  thrum,    Ac., 
secured  to  a  long  handle,  and  used  for  scrubbing. 

"  The  water,  that  was  employed  to  wash  them,  being 
thinly  spread  with  a  mop,  would  presently  congeal." — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  694. 

2.  A  young  girl ;  a  moppet.    (Pmr.  Eng.) 

3.  A  fair  for  hiring  servants,    (^rov.  Eng.) 

"  Many  a  rastic  went  to  a  statut  fair  or  mop."— Xrs. 
Oaskrll;  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  1, 

4.  The  young  of  any  animal      Prov.  Eng.) 
mop-board,  >. 

;'.:  A  wall-board  next  to  the  floorof  a  room; 
a  skirting-board. 


mopus 

mop-handle.  «.  A  handle  or  long  stick  having  s 
clamp  for  a  mop-rag  on  the  end. 

mop-head,  >.   The  head  of  a  mop. 

mop-nail,  «.  A  flat-headed  nail,  used  in  secur- 
ing a  bunch  of  junk  or  rope-ends  to  a  handle  in 
making  a  mop  such  as  sailors  use. 

mop-stick, ». 

Music :  A  vertical  damper-rod  at  the  end  of  the 
kcv  in  the  old  piano-forte  movement,  single  action. 
When  the  key  was  depressed,  the  mop-stick  was 
raised  and  the  damper  therewith.  As  the  key  rose, 
the  damper  fell  back  onto  the  string. 

•mop  (2), «.    |  I  >ut.  |    A  grimace,  a  wry  face. 

"  What  mops  and  mows  it  makes  !  high !  how  it 
friaketh  !"  ;;.„„,„.  ,t-  Flel.:  Pllyrlm,  IT.  2. 

m6p(l),v.  f.    [Mop  (!),«.] 

1.  T.I  rub  or  dry  with  a  mop. 

2.  To  rub  roughly  for  the  purpose  of  drying. 


"mop  (2),  t-.  i.  [A  variant  of  mock  (q.  v.).]  [MOP 
(2),  *.j  To  make  wry  faces  or  grimaces.  [Mope,  v.] 

"Flibbertigibbet-  [prince]  of  mopping  and  mowing." — 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  IT.  1. 

mope,  'moope,  v.  i.  [Dutch  moppcn  =  to  pout; 
hence  the  same  word  as  mop  (2).]  To  be  stupi'l, 
dull,  or  dispirited ;  to  bo  spiritless  or  gloomy  ;  to  bo 
without  life  or  animation. 

"  It  directa  him  not  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  cloister, 
alone,  there  to  mope  and  moan  away  his  life."— Home.- 
Works,  vol.  T.,  din.  23. 

mdpe.s.  [MOPE,  r.]  A  stupid,  spiritless  person ; 
a  drone. 

"They  will  be  scoffing,  Insulting  over  their  inferiours, 
till  they  haTe  made  by  their  humouring  or  gulling,  ex 
stulto  lananum:  a  mope,  or  a  noddy."— Burton:  Anal.  Mel. 
ancholy,  p.  149. 

mope-eyed,  -mop-eyed,  a.  Blind  of  one  eye; 
purblind,  short-sighted. 

"  What  a  mope-eyed  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  know  her." 
Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Pilurim,  iii.  3. 
moped,".    [MOPE,  v.]    Stupid,  dull,  mopish. 
"  He  is  bewitched,  or  moped,  or  his  brains  melted." 
.     Beaum,  rf1  Flet. :  Humorous  Lieutenant,  IT.  6. 

mdpe-ful,  a.  [English  mope ;  -/ul(()-]  Stupid, 
mopish. 

mop    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [MOPE,  t<.] 

mop    Ing  If .  ni/r.    [English  mopini/;  -ly.]    In  a 

moping  manner. 
"She  sits  drearily  stitching,   absently  reading,    m»j>- 

tnyly  thinking." — Khoda  Brouuhton:  Second  Thought*,  ch. 

mop  Ish,  ii.  [Eng.  mop(e); -i«/t.]  Moping, dull, 
spiritless,  stupid. 

mdp  -Ish-lf ,  adv.  [English  mopith;  -In.]  In  a 
mopish  manner;  mopingly. 

"  Here  one  mopishly  stupid,  and  tto  nxed  to  his  posture, 
as  if  he  were  a  breathing  statue."— Bp.  Halt*  Spiritimle 
Hedleem,  sol.  29. 

mop  Ish  neas,  «.  [Eng.  mopish;  -new.]  The 
quality  of  being  mopisn. 

Mop  labs,  >.  pi,  [Native  name  given  to  the  sect 
or  tribe  in  Malabar.]  (See  extract.) 

"The  Mpplah  fanatics,  mentioned  in  the  Indian  tele- 
gram published  in  the  Times  of  to-day,  are  Mussulmans  of 
Arab  origin,  and  have  proved  themselves  troublesome 
fanatics  for  centuries.  They  were  always  hostile  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  have  on  several  occasions  proved  them- 
•elTes  Inimical  to  the  £ngll«h.  The  rising  has  probably 
occured,at  Paniany,  where  the  high  priest  of  the  Moplahs 
still  resides.  He  claims  descent  from  AH  and  Fatima. 
The  Muptahs  are  consequently  a  sect  of  Hhiahs." — London 
Times. 

m5p  -pSt,  *.    [Eng.  mop  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  ~et.] 

1.  A  rag-doll  or  puppet  made  of  rags. 

2.  A  fond  term  for  a  girl. 

"A  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  acepter  in  t'other? 
A  very  pretty  mttppet!" 

Dryden.  SpanM  Friar,  i.  I. 

3.  A  woolly  variety  of  dog. 

4.  A  grimace. 

m6p  -sS  a,  «.  [Lat.  -tfop«tu,  the  name  of  a  sbep- 
hord  mentioned  in  the  fifth  eclogue  of  Virgil.J 

ZoOl. :  A  deep-sea  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  family 
Gorgonidip.  The  sclerobasis  consists  of  alternate 
calcareous  and  horny  segments,  from  the  latter  of 
which  the  branching  takes  place.  Fossil  in  the 
Eocene. 

mSp  -Be?,  «.    [Eng.  mop  (1),  s. ;  -».;/.] 

1.  The  same  as  MOPPET  (q.  T.). 

2.  An  untidy  woman. 

m6p  si  cal,  a.  [Prob.  from  mop*.]  Purblind, 
mope-eyed,  stupid. 

md  pus  (1),  «.  [MOPE,  ».]  A  mope,  a  drone,  a 
dreamer. 

"  I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants."        Swift.  Miscellanies. 

mo  pus  (2),  «.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Money. 
i  s/inif/.i  Used  in  the  plural  form  mopunr*. 


fate.     fit.     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    w8t,     h«re,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    poti 
or,     wBre,     wplf,     wdrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cob.     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     n,     09  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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moquette 

mo  quette  (qu  as  k),  *.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  fine  tapestry  or  Brussels  carpet. 

2.  A  ipedei  »f  Wilton  carpet, 

-mbr,  -more,  suff.  [Gael.]  A  Celtic  adjective 
signifying  groat,  occurring  often  as  a  compound  in 
the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  as,  Strathmwr  — 
great  Strath. 

mbr -a  (!),».    [Lat.=delay.] 

.sVi./x  l.ii  ir :  A  general  term  applicable  to  all  undue 
delays  in  the  prosecution  or  completion  of  an  in- 
choate bargain  diligence,  or  the  like;  the  legal 
effect  of  which  may  be  to  liberate  the  contracting 
mrties,  or  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  diligence, 
n  this  country,  England,  and  Ireland  the  corre- 
sponding word  is  Lache  (q.  v.). 

mor -a  (2),  *.  [Ital.]  A  game,  played  in  Italy, 
between  two  persons,  one  of  whom  raises  the  right 
hand,  and  suddenly  throws  it  down  with  all  or 
some  <>f  the  fingers  extended,  the  object  of  his  oppo- 
nent being  to  guess  the  number  of  these  extended 
fingers. 

mbr -a  (3),g.    [Native  name  in  Guiana.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cfesalpiniesp,  tribe  Dimorphan- 
« 1 1  '•.'!..  The  calyx  is  cainpauulate,  the  petals  five  or 
six,  the  legumes  hard  and  woody,  with  a  single 
largo  seed.  Mora  excelsa,  the  only  known  species, 
is  a  majestic  tree,  from  130  to  150  feet  high.  It 
grows  in  dense  forests  in  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  The 
wood  is  equal  to  the  finest  oak,  and  is  used  for 
shipbuilding. 

m&  ra  C.5-W,  s.pl.  [Lat.  mor(u«)=a  mulberry; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hot.:  Morads.  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Urticales.  It  consists  of  milky  trees  or 
shrubs,  sometimes  climbing.  Leaves  often  with 
large  stipules  rolled  up;  deciduous  flowers  incon- 
spicuous, unisexual,  in  heads,  spikes,  or  catkins; 
male  flowers  with  calyx  three  to  four-parted,  im- 
bricated :  stamens  three  or  four,  females  with  three, 
four,  or  live  sepals,  sometimes  in  two  rows.  Ovary 
one-celled,  witn  one  ovule ;  seed  with  a  brittle  integ- 
ument. It  contains  the  Mulberries,  the  Figs.  &c. 
Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
yield  caoutchouc.  Known  genera  eight,  species 
184.  (Lindley.) 

mbr  -ad,  «.    [Lat.  mor(tw) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Hot.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
order  Moracew. 

mfi-rse  -a,  s.  [Named  after  R.  Moore,  a  botanist 
of  Shrewsbury.] 

Hot.:  A  largo  genus  of  Iridaceflp.  They  constitute 
fine  bulbous-rooted  plants,  with  yellow,  blue,  pur- 
ple, or  lilac  flowers. 

1116  raiiie  ,*.  [  Swiss  moraine ;  LowLat.  morena; 
Ital.  »ioru=a  thicket,  a  bush,  a  heap  of  stones.] 

I'hyi.  Gear).  &  Geol. :  The  debris  of  rocks  brought 
into  valleys  by  glaciers.  There  is  always  one  line 
of  blocks  on  each  edge  of  the  icy  stream,  and  often 
several  in  the  middle,  where  they  are  arranged  in 
long  ridges  or  mounds  sometimes  many  yards  high. 
The  former  are  called  lateral,  and  the  latter,  which 
are  considered  by  Agassiz  to  have  arisen  from  the 
confluence  of  tributary  glaciers,  medial  moraines. 
A  large  portion  of  these  rocky  fragments  at  length 
readies  the  end  of  the  glacier,  and  here  the  melting 
ice  leaves  it  as  a  huge  mound,  which  is  known  as  a 
terminal  moraine. 

mor  al,  *mor-ale,  *mpr-all,  a.&s.  [Fr.  moral, 
from  Lat.  moralw=relating  to  conduct,  from  mos 
(genit.  mon«)=a  manner,  a  custom;  Span,  moral; 
Ital.  morale.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  morality  or  morals ; 
relating  to  right  and  wrong  as  determined  by  duty  ; 
as.  moral  law,  moral  courage. 

2.  Acting  in  accordance  with    or  governed  and 
guided  by  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong ;  virtuous. 

"A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those 
actions  that  have  a  moral  quality." — Edtcards:  On  the 
fr,..l,,m  of  the  Will,  pt.  L,  go. 

3.  Done  or  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  right  and  wrong. 

"The  song  was  moral,  and  so  far  was  right." 

Couiper:  Table  Talk,  599. 

4.  Sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes ;  such  as  is 
admit  ted  an  sufficient  in  the  general  business  of  life. 

5.  Containing  a  moral;  symbolical,  allegorical. 

"A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show." 

Shakesp.i  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

6.  Hidden;  symbolical. 

"  I  have  no  moral  meaning:  T  meant  jiliuu  holy-thistle." 
— Sltakesp.:  Mitch  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

7.  Moralizing. 

8.  Not  practical,  but  by  exercise  of  influence  or 
persuasion. 

"Italy  will  on  nil  occasions  afford  moral  support  to 
England  in  her  Egyptian  policy." — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 
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9.  Acting  on  the  mind  or  feelings. 
"To  remain  would  have  been  to  lone  all  the  moral  effect 
of  victory."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

B.  A»  substantive : 

1.  Morality ;  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  duties 
of  life. 

2.  (PI,):  Conduct,  behavior;  mode  of  life  as  re- 
gards right  and  wrong;  as,  a  man  of  very  loose 
moral*. 

3.  (PI.):  Moral  philosophy ;  ethics. 

4.  The  practical  lesson  inculcated  or  intended  to 
be  taught  by  anything ;  the  doctrine  inculcated  in 
a  fiction ;  a  truth  proposed. 

"The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  being 
the  groundwork  of  his  instruction." — Dryden:  VuJrtS' 
noy. 

5.  A  moralist. 

6.  Intent,  meaning. 

"  Benedictus  !  why  benetlictus  ?  you  have  Rome  moral 
in  this  benedictus." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
iii.  4. 

7.  A  morality.    [MORALITY,  4.] 

8.  A  moral  certainty.    (Slang.) 

9.  An  exact  counterpart  or  likeness. 

"I  have  seen  the  moral  of  my  own  behavior  very  f re* 
qnent  in  England." — Steift:  Gulliver's  Travels,  ch.  v. 

moral-evidence,  ».  Evidence  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  mind,  although  not  susceptible  of  rigid 
and  Incontrovertible  demonstration. 

"There  was  abundant  moral  evidence  against  these  ene- 
mies of  their  country." — Macaulay:  Hist.  /.•<•/,  ch.  xlx. 

moral-Insanity,  «. 

Mental  Pathol. :  A  perversion  of  the  natural  feel- 
ings, affections,  temper,  habit.-,  and  moral  disposi- 
tions, at  first  without  any  considerable  disorder  of 
the  intellect.  It  may  take  various  forms,  as  An- 
drophonomania,  Pyromauia,  Kleptomania.  Eroto- 
mania, Nymphomania,  or  Theomania  (q.  v.).  It  is 
often  difficult  or  impossible  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  moral  insanity  and  ordinary  criminal  im- 
pulse or  wickedness. 

moral-law,  «.  The  divinely  prescribed  law  re- 
garding man's  moral  conduct ;  spec.,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments andother  moral  precepts  of  the  Mosaic 
code,  as  distinguished  from  its.  ceremonial  and 
judicial  enactments. 

moral-philosophy,  8.  The  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  and  their  application 
to  human  conduct,  so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered 
by  the  light  of  reason.  [ETHICS.] 

moral-sense,  moral-faculty,  s.  The  capacity 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  good  and  bad  in 
conduct,  and  to  approve  of  the  one  and  disapprove 
of  the  other. 

*T  The  term  moral  senff  was  first  used  by  Shaftes- 
bury  in  his  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue. 

moral-theology, «. 

Ecclesiol. :  "  The  science  of  priests  sitting  in  the 
confessional;  the  science  which  enables  them  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong,  mortal  sin  from 
venial  sin,  counsels  of  perfection  from  strict  obli- 
gations, and  so  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance."  (Addis  <6  Arnold.)  [PENANCE,  PENI- 
TENTIAL-BOOKS.] The  literature  of  moral  theology 
took  its  rise  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
science  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  definite 
form  in  the  Theologia  Moralis  and  the  Homo  Apos- 
tolicus  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  published  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  for  nearly  all  the 
works  on  the  subject  since  then  follow  the  teach- 
ings of  that  Doctor  of  the  Roman  Church.  [For 
the  different  schools  of  Moral  Theology  see  LAXIST, 
PROBABILISM,  PBOBABILIORISM,  RIGOBISU,  TUTOE- 
ISM.] 

mor    al,  r.  t.    [MORAL,  a.]    To  moralize. 

"  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moraf  on  the  time." 

Sliaketp.,  As  In ii  Like  It,  11.1. 

mo  rale  ,  ».  [French  moro..]  State  of  the  mind 
as  regards  courage,  zeal,  confidence,  and  such  like: 
especially  of  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  some  dan- 
gerous enterprise  or  pursuit,  as  soldiers  in  war. 

*m8r -al-8r,  «.  [English  moral;  -er.]  One  who 
moralizes. 

"Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler." — Shakesp.:  Otliello, 
ii.  3. 

m5r'-al-Is,m,  «.  [Eng.  moral;  -Urn.]  A  moral 
maxim,  saying,  lesson,  or  advice;  inculcation  of 
morality. 

mor    al  1st,  s.    [Fr.  moraliste.} 

1.  One  who  moralizes;  one  who  teaches  or  incul- 
cates morality  or  moral  duties :  a  writer  on  ethics. 

"Pointing,  the  lovely  moralist  said     .     .    . 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made." 

Prior:  Garland. 

2.  One  who  practices  moral  duties ;  a  moral  as 
distinguished  from  a  religious  person. 


morate 

m5  ral  -I-tf ,  «.  [Fr.  moralite.  from  Lat.  moral- 
Hat,  from  »iiir<i)ui=moral  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  moralitlad ; 
Ital.  moralita.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  moral  duties  of  life  or  of 
men  in  their  social  character;  morals,  ethics. 

"  Moral  philosophy,  morality,  ethics,  casuistry,  natural 
law,  mean  all  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  science  which, 
teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it." — I*aley: 
Muriil  Philosophy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  practice  of  moral  duties ;  coarse  of  life  as 
regards   moral   duties;   observance  of   right   and 
wrong. 

"That  very  low  standard  of  morality  which  was  gener- 
ally attained  by  politicians  of  his  age  and  nation.—  3fa- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  The  quality  or  character  of  an  action,  principle, 
&c.,  as  estimated  by  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong ; 
the  conformity  of  an  action,  principle,  Ac.,  to  tho> 
true  moral  standard  or  law. 

"  The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  In  the  freedom 
of  that  principle." — South:  Sermons. 

4.  A  kind  of  dramatic  representation,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  mysteries  or  miracle  plays,  and  in  which 
the  characters    were    abstractions   or  allegorical 
representations  of  virtues,  vices,  mental  faculties, 
&c.,  such  as  Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or 
the  like.    They  formed  the  transition  oetween  the 
mysteries  anil  the  masques.    [MYSTEBY  (1),  4.] 

m8r-al-I-za  -tion,  «.    [Eng.  moraliz(e) ;  -ation.} 
1.  The  act  of  moralizing ;  moral  reflections. 
"A  book  of  moraltzatlon*  upon  Ovid's  Metamorphoses." 
—Haker:  Henry  t'.  (an.  1422). 

*2.  Explanation  in  a  moral  sense ;  a  moral. 

"  It  is  more  commendable,  and  also  commodious,  if  the- 
players  haue  red  the  moralization  of  the  chesfte." — Sir  T. 
Elyot:  The  Oovernour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxvi. 

m8r  -al-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [  Fr.  moraliser,  from  moral 
=  raoral  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  moralizar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  apply  to  a   moral  purpose;  to  explain  or 
interpret  in  a  moral  sense  ;  to  deduce  a  moral  from. 

"  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  furnish  with  morals  or  examples ;  to  provide 
with  moral  lessons. 

"  Fierce  warres  and  faithful   loves  shall  moralize  my 
song."  Spenser:  t'.  Q.,  I.  i.     (Introd. ) 

3.  To  render  moral;   to  correct  or  improve  the 
morals  of. 

4.  To  exemplify  or  illustrate  the  moral  of. 

"  That  which  is  said  of  the  elephant,  Him  being  guilti» 
of  his  deformitie,  he  cannot  abide  to  looke  on  his  owne. 
face  in  the  water  (but  seekes  for  troubled  and  muddy 
channels),  we  see  well  moralized  in  men  of  evill  con- 
science."— ftp.  Hall:  Med.  and  Voices,  ch.  ii.,  §  4. 

B.  Jntrans.:  To  write  or  speak  upon  moral  sub- 
jects: to  make  moral  reflections ;  to  philosophize. 

"  Here  quaff*d,  encircled  with  the  joyous  strain, 
Oft  moralizing  sage." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  68. 

m8r'-al-I-zSr,  8.    [Eng.  moraliz(e) ;   -er.]    One 
who  moralizes ;  a  moralist. 
mSr'-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  moral;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  moral  point  of  view;  according   to   mo- 
rality. 

" Far  superior  morally  and  intellectually  to  Hume." — 
Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  In  character,  in  nature,  in  disposition. 

"The  individual  Celt  was  morally  and  physically  well 
qualified  for  war." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  According  to  the  rules  of  morality ;  virtuously, 
uprightly ;  as,  to  live  morally. 

4.  To  all  intents  and  purposes ;  virtually,  practi- 
cally ;  as,  This  is  morally  certain. 

mor  -als,, «.    [MORAL,  *.,  B.  2.] 

mS-rass',  B.  [Dnt.  moeras=a  marsh,  a  fen,  from 
moer= mire,  dirt,  moor;  Sw.  maras ;  Ger.  morast ; 
Fr.  marait.j  A  bog,  a  fen,  a  marsh  ;  a  tract  of  wet 
land  insufficiently  drained  ;  a  swamp.  [MooR  (1). 
subst.] 

"  The  graves  of  thousands  of  English  soldiers  had  been 
dug  in  the  pestilential  morass  of  Dundalk." — Xacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  Mill. 

morass-ore, «.    Bog  iron-ore. 

tmS-rass'-y1,  a.  [Eng. morast;  -y.~\  Boggy, fenny, 
marshy  ;  like  a  morass  or  marsh. 

"  The  aides  and  top  are  covered  with  morassy  earth." — 
PfHtiant. 

mbr  -at,  ».    [Lat.  moru»=a  mulberry.]    A  drink 
composed  of  honey  flavored  with  mulberry-juice. 
"  With  moral  and  spiced  ale." 

Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  iii.  7. 

*mor-ate,  a.  [Lat.  moratus,  from  mo*  (genit. 
moris)  =  manner,  habit.]  Mannered,  disposed,  con- 
stituted. 

"To  see  n  man  well  morate  so  seldome  applauded."— 
Oaule '  Mag-tistro-mancer,  p.  188. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph=t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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*m5  ra  tlon,  «.  ILat.  m../-"'/-/.  fn>m  Momftu, 
pa.  pur.  c/'  i  lay.]  Hie  act  of  delaying, 

stay  inf,',  or  lin^'eriiiL'  ;  delay. 

"For  therein  [the  Northern  Heminphere,  and  in  the 
apogeum  ]  his  morel/Ion  U  slower."-  <  /  >r  Er- 

rors, bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

m8r  a  tor  -I-nm, ».  [Lat.  neut.  «lng.  of  momi'ir- 

eimsing  delay  ;  »i»r«r     to  ilelay.]     Li-gal  title 

to  delay  making  a  payment  which  has  Ijecomo  due. 

"  The  merchanU  of  Belgrade,  taking  advantage  of  the 
warlike  rnmom,  have  askea  for  it  morofoffWlt. — London 

Tim". 

M5  ra  vi  an,  a.  &  «.    [Soedef.] 

A.  Ai adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  Moravia. 
•J.  Pertaining  to  the  church  of  the  Moravians. 
"Now  in  the  tenta  of  grace  of  the  meek  .Vor<ir/ari  Mis- 
sions." Lonafellote:  Ecanyeltne,  ii.  4. 

B.  At  tvbttantii'e  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  native  of  Moravia. 

•_'  Ki-i-li'iiiil.  tt  Church  Hint,  (pi.) :  A  religions  sect, 
called  at  tirst  Bohemians,  and  constituting  a  branch 
of  the  Hussites,  who,  when  tin- Calixtines  came  to 
terms  with  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  1433,  refused  to 
eribo  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  distinctbody.  Theirteuots 
were  evangelical.  In  1522  they  made  advances  to 
Luther,  who  partially  recognized  them,  but  they 
ultimately  adopted  Calvinistic  views  as  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Their  discipline  was  very  strict. 
They  supervised  the  conduct  of  their  members  in 
their  private  or  secular  affairs,  as  well  as  in  their 
ecclesiastical  relations.  They  refused  to  bear  arms. 
Driven  by  persecution,  they  scattered  abroad,  and 
for  a  time  their  chief  settlement  was  at  Fulnok  in 
Moravia,  whence  they  were  called  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, or  Moravians.  On  May  26, 1700,  was  born  Nico- 
latis  Ludwig,  Count  von  Zinzondorf,  son  of  the 
chamberlain  and  state  minister  of  Augustus  II., 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland.  From 
early  life  the  son  was  devoted  to  religion,  his  piety 
being  of  the  mystic  type.  Having  mot  with  a  Mora- 
vian refugee,  who  told  him  of  the  persecutions  to 
which  his  sect  was  exposed  in  Austria,  Count  Zin- 
zondorf offered  him  and  his  co-religionists  an 
aiyltrm  on  his  estate.  The  man,  whoso  name  was 
David,  accepted  the  offer,  and  in  1722  settled  with 
three  other  men,  at  a  place  called  by  Zinzondorf 
Horrnhut=(tho  Lord's  guard).  Under  his  foster- 
ing care,  the  sect  greatly  increased  in  strength, 
«nd  were  often  called,  from  their  place  of  settle- 
ment, Herrnhutters.  Till  his  death,  on  May  9, 1760, 
ho  traveled,  largely  spreading  their  views.  Small 
Moravian  churches  arose  on  the  Continent,  in  Eng- 
land, in  Ireland,  and  in  America.  Though  they 
have  never  been  numerous,  yet  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
they  acquired  groat  reputation  from  having  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  membership  engaged  in  foreign 
missions  than  any  Christian  denomination  since 
apostolic  times.  ( .owpor,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  others 
wrote  of  them  with  high  admiration.  Called  also 
the  United  Brethren. 

MS  ra  vi  an  Ism, s.  [English  Moravian ;  -urn.] 
The  tenets  or  practice  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

mor'-bld,  a.    [Fr.  nwrhide,  from  Lat.  morbidu8= 
sickly,  from  niorou0  =  disease;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mor&ido.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Diseased;  not  healthy,  not  sound;  sickly,  un- 
healthy. 

"  Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad/' 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  II.  79. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  disease;   as,  morbid 
anatomy. 

•II.  Painting:  A  terra  used  of  corpulence  very 
strongly  expressed.  (Bailey.) 

mor  bid  ezz    a  (zz  as  ts),  «.    [Ital.] 

Paint.:  A  term  applied  to  the  coloring  of  the 

flesh,  to  express  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  softness 

seen  In  nature. 


mpr  bll  11  form,  mor  bll  -I  form,  adj.  fMod. 
Latin  wor6i//i=moasles,  and  Latin  /ornw  =  formt 
shape.] 

Pathology:  Resembling  measles;  an  epithet  de- 
toriptive of  (1)  the  mulberry-typhus  rash  [TYPHUS]; 
(2)  a  similar  eruption  in  smallpox.  (Tanner:  Pratt, 
of  Med.,  i.247,  ii.  662.) 

mor-bll  -IpfiB,  adj.  [Fr.  m<>rl>in>  i<r,  from  Low 
Lat.  nw>r/>l//*=the  measles;  dimin.  from  Lat.  mor- 
6u«=disease.]  Pertaining  to  the  measles ;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  the  measles; 
measly. 

mor  b6se,  a.  [Lat.  morbosus,  from  nwrbus— 
di-.ase.)  Proceeding  from  disease ;  morbid,  dis- 
eased, unhealthy. 

"Malphighf,  under  galls,  comprehends  all  preter- 
natural and  morhtuie  tumor*  and  excrescences  of  plants." 
— Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  I. 

mor  boa  -I-tf ,  t.  [MORBOSE.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  morboso  or  diseased. 

"Some  sight  was  designed,  if  we  except  the  casual 
impedimenta  or  morbotitifg  in  individuals."— Browne.: 
Vulgar  Krron,  bk.  111.,  oh.  xviii. 

mor  bus,  s.  [Lat.]  Disease;  as,  Morbwi  hrii/htii, 
Bright's  disease ;  Morbus  ctxruleus,  the  same  as 
Cyanosis ;  Cholera  morbut,  the  cholera  (q.  v.). 

mor  ?eau  (eau  as  6),  8.  [Fr.]  A  small  piece,  a 
morsel,  a  bit ;  specif.,  in  music,  applied  to  a  short 
piece  or  composition  of  an  unpretending  character. 

mor  9hel  -la,».  [From  Qer.morchel  =  the  morel.] 

Bot. :  Moral ;  a  genus  of  ascomycctous  Fungi, 
sub-order  Elvellacei.  They  have  a  pileiform  recep- 
tacle, with  a  ribbed  and  lacunoso  hymenium  on  the 
upper  side,  bearing  asci.  Morchella  etculenta  is 
tlie  Morel  (q.  v.  >.  M .  semilibera,  found  in  Cashmere 
and  elsewhere,  is  eaten  in  India. 

mor  da  cl  a,  «.  [Lat.  mordajc  (gcnit.  mordacit) 
=  biting;  »ior<ieo=to  bite.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  cyclostomatous  fishes,  family 
Petrornyzontida?  (q.  v.).  Dorsal  fins  two.  the  pos- 
terior continuous  with  the  caudal.  Maxillary 
dentition  in  two  triangular  groups,  each  with  three 
conical  acute  cusps:  two  pairs  of  serrated  lingual 
teeth.  One  species  known,  Alordacia  mordaje,  from 
the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Tasmania.  It  is  sometimes 
provided  with  a  gular  sac,  the  physiological  func- 
tion of  which  is  unknown.  (GUnther.) 

mor  da  clous,  a.  [Lat.  mordtuc  (gonit.  morda- 
cis)  =  biting;  mordeo=to  bite.] 

1.  Biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

"Not  only  sensibly  hot,  but  mordacioua  and  burning." 
—Evelyn :  Terra,  p.  30. 

2.  Sarcastic. 

mor  da    clous  ly\  ath:    [Eng.  mordacioiut ;  -ly."\ 

1.  In  a  biting  or  burning  manner;  acridly,   bit- 
ingly. 

2.  Sarcastically. 

mor  da$  -I  t jf,  ».  [Fr.  mnrdacM;  from  Latin 
mordacitatem  ;  accus.  of  mordacitns,  from  mordaje 
(geuit.  MtordorM)  =  biting.]  The  quality  of  being 
sharp,  biting,  or  acrid ;  acridity. 

"The  young  seedling  leaves  and  roots,  raised  on  the 
monthly  hot-bed,  almost  the  whole  year  round,  affording 
a  very  grateful  morducitg." — Erelyn:  Acetaria. 

mor   dant,  *mor  daunt.  *mour  dant,  a.  A  s. 
[Fr.,  from  Lat.m*>r(/<'ij=to  bite,  j 
B.  At  adjective  : 
•I.  Biting,  gnawing. 

2.  Sarcastic,  biting,  sharp. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  fixing  colors. 
B.  As  substantive: 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  tongue  of  a  buckle. 


"The  mourdant  wrought  in  noble  gise." 

liitmtitint  of  the.  Rote. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  (i>l.) :  A  term  applied  in  dyeing  to  cor- 
tain  metallic  oxides  and  salts  used  for  fixing  colors 
on  fabrics  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  for  which  they 
have  little  or  no  affinity.    Mordants  are  usually  ap- 
plied to.  or  printed  on  the  fabric  before  the  color  is 

mor-bld    I  t*,  *.    [Eng.  morbid:  -if».]    The  qual-    added,  but  they  are  sometimes  combined  with  it. 
ity  or  state  of  being  morbid;  disease,  unhealthi-    in  which  case  the  color  is  termed  a  lake.    Salts  of 

tin  anil  alumina  are  commonly  employed  for  bright, 
and  oxide  of  iron  for  dark  colors. 

2.  (lildint/:  A  sticky  substance  to  cause  gold-leaf 
to  adhero  to  an  object. 

mor  dant,  v.  t.  [MORDANT,  a.]  To  fix  the  color 
in  by  means  of  a  mordant ;  to  supply  or  imbue  with 
a  mordant. 

mor  dant-ljP,  adi'.  [Eng.  mordant;  -ly.~\  In  a 
mordant  manner;  after  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 


mor  -bld-lf,  ailr.  I  Eng.  nvtrhid;-  ly.]  In  a  mor- 
bid manner;  in  a  way  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
phy-ical  or  mental  disease. 

"  \t  morbidly  jealous  of  all  superior  authority,  and  as 
fond  of  haninguiiig,  ait  he  had  been  four  year*  before." — 
Miu-imluy:  Hi*t.  /.'»•/.  ch.  xiii. 


mor'-Wd  ness,  tulat.  [Enc.morfrid, •-««••.]  The 
quality  »r  state  of  being  morbid  :  morbidity. 

mor-blf '-Ic,  *m8r  blf  -I-cal,  .1.  [Fr.  nmrbiftque, 
from  Lat.  mnrlnu  =disoase,  anil />«nVi  =  t<>  make,  to 
.  |  ('a  using  disease;  producing  a  diseased  or 
xickly  state. 

" The  ves«eU  whereby  the  »i-.r',;rtoi/  matter  is  derived 
unto  this  membrane."— firuipn.  I'/ilytr  F.rror*,  bk.  iv.. 


'mor  daunt, ».    [MORDANT.] 

mor  del   la,  s.  [Lat.  mon/co=tobit<>. 

Kittnni. :  The  typical  gc'nus  of  the  family  Mordel- 

liiln..      \nteTilneoftliesaine    thickness  t  hrollglnmt , 

slightly  serrated  in  the  males.    The  extremit\ 

in  an  ovipositor.    The  species  are  very  active,  fl}-- 

in.?  with  ureat  velocity. 


mor  dSl  -II  da,  •.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  mordtll(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -i<l<i .] 

Kittum.:  A  family  of  Colooptera,  tribe  Heterom- 
era.  The  species  are  generally  small,  (ibbooc,  or 
hump<Hl,  their  longitudinal  section  exkubUinc  thfl 
segment  of  a  circle.  In  somu  the  elytra  are  attenu- 
ated and  abbreviated. 

mor  den  Ite,  ».  [From  Mordon,  Nova  Scotia, 
whore  first  found  ;  stiff,  -ite  (Jf<n.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  the  Zeolite  group,  occurring 
in  more  or  less  hemispherical  groups  of  diverging 
fibers.  Hardness,  5;  specific  gravity,  2"08:  lu.-ter. 
silky;  color,  white,  sometimes  pinkish.  Compo-i- 
tion:  Silica,  6fi-92 ;  alumina,  12'66;  limo,  4'59; 
2-54 ;  water,  13-29=100. 

mor  den   te,  s.    [ItaL] 

Mii-.ii  :  A  beat,  a  turn,  a  passing  shake. 

*mor -dI-C9.n-5f ,  ».  [Eng.  nwrdi'-ani.tt;  -eg.] 
The  - 1  n  -ilit  \'cif  being  mordicant ;  a  biting  quality  or 
nature. 

•mor  - dl  cant,  a.  [Lat.  mordicant;  pr.  par.  of 
mordico— to  bite,  to  sting;  mordeo=to  bite;  Fr. 
mordicant.]  Biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

tmor-dl  C4  tlon,  *.  [Lat.  mordiralio,  from  mor- 
dicatus,  pa.  par.  of.  mord<co=to  bite.]  The  act  of 
corroding ;  corrosion. 

"  Without  any  mordtcatton  or  acrimony." — l!'t:-"n.  \nt. 
Hi.-'.,  8  692. 

•mor  -dl-ca-Mve,  a.  [Lat.  mordicatwi,  pa.  par. 
of  m#rdico=to  bite.]  Biting,  sharp. 

-more,  suff.    [-MOE.] 

more,  'mo,  *moe,  *moo,  'moore,  a.,  adi:  &«. 
[A.  S.  >/ci"- more,  mdra=grt'atcr,  larger;  cogn.  with 
Gor.  mehr=more;  Goth.  m<ii*:  Lat.  m>»/'>  more; 
Gr.  ti«'<i'i.i  —  great ;  Icel.  ntciri  =  greater ;  Goth. 
mu/zu.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Greater  in  quantity,  extent,  degree,  &c. ;    in 
greater  quantity;  in  greater  degree.    (Used  with 
singular  nouns.) 

"And  because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter 
In,  the  mure  part  advised  to  depart  thence  also." — Acts 
xxvii.  12. 

2.  Greater  in  number ;  in  greater  numbers.    (Used 
with  plural  nouns.) 

3.  Additional ;    in  addition  to  a  former  number 
or  quantity. 

*' Two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more." — SAuJt«*p.:  Mid- 
fummer  Xtght's  Dream,  iv.  2. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  or  to  a  greater  degree,  extent,  or  quantity. 
"None  that  I  more  love  than  myself." — Shakesp. .-  Tem- 
pest, i.  1. 

^,  More  is  used  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
form  the  comparative  degree,  and  is  equivalent  in 
force  and  meaning  to  the  comparative  suffix  -«•>•. 
More  is  generally  used  with  all  adjectives  and 
adverbs  of  more  than  two  syllables,  but  it  is  also 
sometimes  used  with  those  of  one  or  two  syllables. 
Double  comparatives,  such  as  more  mightier,  more 
braver,  Ac.,  occur  iu  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century, 

2.  In  addit ion,  further,  besides,  again.    (Qualified 
by  such  words  as  unit.  n«.  «/«•»•.  tirirf,  never,  Ac.) 

"And,  to  the  desert  led. 
Was  to  be  seen  no  »i>»r." 

Covper:  Olney  Hymn*,  xx. 
IT  (1)  To  be  no  more :  To  bo  dead. 
"  Caasios  in  no  more." 

Shaken/).:  Julius  Cmar,  v.  8. 

(2)  More  and  more :  With  continued  increase. 

C.  At  substantial' : 

1.  A  greater  quant  ity,  amount,  number,  or  degree. 
"[They]  gathered  wjme  more, some  less." — Exodus  xvi. 

2.  Something    further   or   in    addition;    an    ad- 
ditional quantity. 

*H.  Persons  of  rank,  position,  or  importance;  the 
great. 

"The  more  and  less  cimie  in  with  cap  and  knee." 

Xhiike,,,.     Heuru  7V.,  PI.  I.,  lii.  S. 

*mbreili,  t*.  /.  [MoBK,  a.]  To  make  more  or 
greater. 

*mb>e  (2),  r.  t.    [MORE  (2),  «.]    To  root  up. 

more  (1),  «.    [MOOR  Hi.  «.| 

1.  A  moor. 

•1.  A  hill. 

more  (2),  «.    [O.  Dut.]    A  root. 

m6  reen  ,  .-.    [MouuK.  MOIRE.] 

r'nhrir:  A  Mout  woolen  -tuff,  used  for  curtains, 
Ite. 

m5r  elfli.s.    [MOBRELO.] 

m6  rel  (2i,ia6  rille  ,  tubit.    [Fr.  nioi-c(=nii;ht. 

shade.  ] 

/.'r  •/  i  at/ : 

1.  (Of  the  form  more]):  MnrchrUn  cxruli'iiln,  an 
edible  fungus.  It  has  a  pale-brown  pilens,  deeply 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gS,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w9rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cur,     rile,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB.    oe  = «;     ey     a.      qu  -  kw. 
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pitied  all  over,  with  raised  anastomosing  linos 
between  the  depressions.  It  grows  in  orchards, 
w<>« 'i Is,  ami  forests, especially,  according  to  the  com- 
mon Gorman  belief,  where  fires  have  taken  place.  It 
lias  au  agreeable  smell  and  tasto.  It  is  used  when 
fresh  slewed  or  stuffed  with  forcemeat, orwhen  dry 
as  an  ingredient  in  some  sauces. 

2.  (Of  the  two  forme) :  Solatium  nignini.  Called 
al-o  I'etty  Morel,  the  Great  Morel  Doing  Atropa 
belladonna. 

more   land,  s.    [MOOKLAND.] 

more   11-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZuOl. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Pythonids. 
.!/"/•<  /in  tirfius  and  M.  variet/ata  are  the  Diamond 
and  Carpet  snakes  of  Australia,  perhaps  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species. 

morelle.s.    [MOREL  (2).] 

m8-rSl'-16,  mSr'-el,  ».  [Ital.=dark-colorod.] 
A  kind  of  cherry,  with  a  dark  rod  or  black  skin; 
the  llesh  is  a  deep  purplish  rod,  tender,  juicy,  and 
acid. 

mor-en  -d6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

MII.I/I-:  Dying  away.  A  direction  that  the  sounds 
of  voices  or  instruments  are  to  bo  gradually  soft- 
ened, and  the  pace  slackened. 

"more  -nSss,  s.  [Eng.  more,  a.;  -ne«8.]  Great- 
ness. 

mo  re  -n&-S.lte,  «.  [Named  after  Seflor  Moreno; 
guff,  -ire  (Aftn.).J 

Min.:  A  greenish-white  to  apple-green  mineral, 
occurring  as  an  efflorescence,  but  sometimes  fibrous 
or  in  acicular  crystals.  Hardness,  2  to  '£5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'II04 ;  luster,  vitreous;  soluble,  with  a 
metallic. astringent  taste.  Composition:  Sulphuric 
iicid,  28'5;  oxide  of  nickel,  26'7:  water,  44'8=HX), 
which  corresponds  to  the  formula  NiOSOj-KiHO. 
Is  found  in  association  with  nickel  ores,  of  which 
it  is  an  alteral  ion  product. 

mbre-6  -ver.  adv.  [Eng.  more,  a.,  and  orer.] 
Besides,  iii  addition,  furthermore,  over  and  above, 
also,  likewise. 

more  pork,  «.  [See  dof.]  A  popular  name  for 
Pittlnrifus  striyoides. 

*mo  resk  ,  a.   [MORESQUE.] 

more?  net-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Moresnet,  Bel- 
gium, where  first  found ;  suff.  -ite  ( A/m.).J 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  various  shades  ot  green, 
found  associated  with  calamine.  Characters  of 
the  purest  variety;  hardness,  2'5;  fracture,  con- 
choidal ;  streak,  white.  Composition :  Silica,  30'31 ; 
alumina,  13'68;  protoxide  of  iron,  0*27;  protoxide 
of  nickel,  1'U ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  43'41 ;  water,  11'37 

-  nuns. 

m8  rSsque   (que  as  k),  a.  As.    [Fr.,  from  Ital. 
«co,  f  rom  moro ;  Lat.  »iaurwi=auioor.J  [MooE 

A.  As  adj. :  In  tho  manuer  or  stylo  of  the  Moors ; 
Moorish. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  stylo  of  ornamentation  for  flat 
surfaces.    Though  named  after  the  Moors  it  really 
was  the  invention  of  Byzantine  Greeks. 

•moresque-dance,  ».    A  morris-dance  (q.  v.). 

*mor  foun-der,  *mor-foun-dre,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.] 
To  affect  with  a  cold. 

Morgagni  (as  Mor-gan'-yl),  *.  [Named  from 
(iiorauni  Battista  Morgagni  (1682-1771),  Professor 
t'f  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Padua.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

Morgagni's-uumor,  s. 

A  nut. :  Tho  outermost  layers  of  the  anterior  face 
of  tho  crystalline  lens. 

mor-gan  at  -Ic,  a.  [Low  Latin  morganatica, 
from  Ger.  »iorge!i  =  morning,  an  abbreviation  from 
M.  H.  German  mor(/e)igo6e=morning-gift,  the  gift 
which,  according  to  the  old  usage,  a  nusband  used 
to  make  to  his  wife  ou  the  morning  after  the  mar- 
riage-night.) A  term  used  with  reference  to  a  mat- 
rimonial alliance  between  a  man  of  royal  blood  (or 
in  Germany  of  high  nobility)  and  a  woman  of 
Inferior  rank.  Such  marriages  are  also  called  Left- 
handed  Marriages,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  the  left  hand  is  given  instead  of  tho 
right.  The  children  of  such  a  marriage  are  legiti- 
mate, but  do  not  inherit  the  rank  or  possessions  of 
their  father. 

mor-gan-at -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  morganatic;  -ai.] 
The  same  as  MOBQANATIC  (q.  v.). 

mor  gan  at  -Ic-al-ljf,  adr.  [Eng.  morganatical; 
•li>.]  In  the  manner  of  a  morganatic  marriage. 

m6r-gay,  8.  [Wei.  morgi=&  dog-fish ;  from  mor 
=  the  sea,  and  ci=a  dog.] 

Ichthy. :  According  to  Yarrell,  the  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  a  small  spotted  shark  or  dog-fish,  Scyl- 
liuin  cu  nn-iila  (Cuv.) ;  Couch  considers  it  tho  same 
as  Rqualu8  canicula  (Linn.),  Catulus  major  (Wil- 
loughby  &  Ray.),  tf.  catulus  (Flem.),  S.  stellaris 


(Yarrell),  and  calls  it  the  Nurso-honnd,  Bounce,  or 
Cat-fi.«h.  It  is  four  or  five  feet  long,  the  head 
depressed,  blunt,  and  rounded ;  the  body  lengthem  d 
behind,  with  the  tail  in  the  same  straight  line; 
color  dusky  red  with  numerous  dark  spots,  the 
lower  parts  white.  It  seeks  its  prey,  consisting 
chiefly  of  crustaceans,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
on  rough  and  rocky  ground.  (Couch:  British 
Fi»ht»,  i.  11,  Ac.) 

mor  glay,  «.  [Celt.  mor=great,  and  Eng.  glaive 
(q.  v.).]  A  two-handed  sword;  a  claymore  (q.  v.). 

morgue, «.  f  Fr.]  A  place  where  the  bodies  of 
persons  found  dead  are  exposed,  in  order  that  they 
may  bo  recognized  and  claimed  by  their  friends;  a 
dead-house. 

niiSr -I-a,  >.    [Or.  m<iro»=  foolish.] 

Med. :  Foolishness,  fatuity. 

m8r'-I  bund,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  moribundus,  from 
morior—to  die.] 

A.  At  adj. :  In  a  dying  state ;  doomed  to  a  very 
speedy  death  or  dissolution. 

tB.  A»  subst, :  One  who  is  apparently  doomed  to 
a  very  speedy  death ;  one  in  a  dying  condition. 

m8r'-lc,  a.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  morftwl  (q.  v.) ;  Enr.  suff. 
-ic.]  Containing  or  derived  from  Morus  tinctoria. 

morlc-acid,  «. 

Chemistry:  CisHuOo'HsO.  An  acid  found  in  the 
aqueous  extract  of  old  fustic.  Morns  tinctoria.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  mostly  grouped  in  tufts, 
slightly  soluble  iu  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  the  solutions  having  a  deep  yellow 
color.  The  barium  salt,  3Ci8H|3BaO9-Ci8HuO9-H?O, 
is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  j»rodnced  by  boiling 
moric  acid  with  recently  precipitated  baric  carbon- 
ate. Morate  of  calcium  exists  ready-formed  in 
fustic.  It  is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
in  yellowish  crystals,  which  lose  their  water  at  100  . 

*m5  rig  Sr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  morigeratits,  pa.  par. 
of  moriiji;ror—tn  comply;  7»ios  (genit.  j«ori'«)  =  tho 
temper,  disposition,  and  oero=to  manage;  Ital. 
morigerare  ;  Sp.  monV/erar.J  Compliant,  obedient. 

^m8  rig  5r  a -tlon,  a.  [MOEIOEEATE.]  Com- 
pliance, obedience. 

*m5-rlg  -Sr-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  moritjfruii,  from  mos 
•(genit.  mon«)  =  temper,  manners,  and  yero=to  man- 
ago.]  Obedient,  obsequious. 

mor-11,8.    [MOEEL(2).] 

mS-rll'-lI-form,  a.  [Fr.  morille-a  mushroom, 
and  Lat./**rm«  =  form,  shape.]  Haying  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  moril ;  resembling  a  moril. 

Mor  In,  s.  [General  Arthur  Jules,  Director  of 
tho  Conservatoire  Imperial  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of 
Paris.]  (See  compound  and  ctym.) 

Morin's  apparatus,  Morin's  machine,  s. 

Afech.:  An  apparatusora  machine  to  demonstrate 
experimentally  tho  laws  of  falling  bodies.  A  de- 
scending weight  causes  a  cylinder  to  revolve  around 
its  axis  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
descending  weight,  A  pencil  attached  to  tho 
cylinder  records  tho  result,  showing  that  a  falling 
body  descends  with  velocity  proportioned  to  the 
squares  of  tho  time. 

m6  rin    da,  8.    [Altered  from  Lat.  Moms  indira 

I ndian  mulberry,  because  of  its  country  and  tho 
shapo  of  its  fruit.l 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceee,  family  Guettardi- 
dje.  The  bark  of  Morinda  royoc  is  a  febrifuge. 
At.  citrifolia  is  sometimes  called  the  Indian  mul- 
berry ;  it  is  wild  or  cultivated  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  typical  variety,  supposed  to  be  wild  in  Malacca, 
furnishes  various  dyes,  from  reddish  yellow  to  dark 
brown ;  the  variety  M .  elliptica  yields  a  scarlet  dye, 
and  M.  anguxtifolia  a  good  yellow.  M.  tinctoria  is 
also  a  dyo  plant,  and  tuq  green  fruits  are  eaten  by 
tho  Hindus  in  their  curries. 

mi  rin  -din,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,Ac.,  morind(a) ,'  Eng. 
sutT.  -iii.  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CjsH:ioO|s.  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  Morinda  citrifolia  by  boil- 
ing alcohol.  It  forms  crystals  having  a  fine  yellow 
color  and  satin  luster,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol and  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  used  in 
tho  East  Indies  as  a  dyeing  material.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  morindin  is  converted 
into  an  impure  alizarin. 

mi-rln  -done,  ».  [Eng.,  <kc.,  morind(in) ;  suff. 
-one.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Anderson  to  the  yellow- 
ish-red crystals  formed  when  morindin  is  heated  in 
a  close  vessel.  These  crystals  are  now  proved  to  be 
alizarin. 

mbr  -Ine,  ».    [Lat.  mor(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  •ine.'] 

Chem.:  C\<K^O6.  A  crystalline  body  obtained 
from  tho  boiling  aqueous  extract  of  fustic.  It 
forms  yellow  needle-shaped  crystals,  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ammonia.  Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  phlo- 
roglucin. 


mSr  -I-nil,  ».  [Gr.  m»ro8=stupid,  foolish.]  Tho 
dotterel,  Charadrius  morinellut,  from  its  supposed 
stupidity. 

mo  rin  -ga,  sultst.  [From  muringo,  tho  Malabar 
name  of  tho  plant.  I 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Moringace» 
(q.  v.).  Tho  fruits  are  long,  whip-like  beans.  Tho 
root  of  Aforinga  pteryttuepvrma  tastes  like  horse- 
radish, and  has  a  pungent  odor.  The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  young  seed-vessels  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
India  in  their  curries.  The  seeds  are  the  Ben  nuts 
which  furnish  the  Oil  of  Ben  (q.  v.).  The  plant  is 
used  by  the  Hindus  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a  rube- 
facieut.  It  is  used  by  Indian  calico-printers.  Tlio 
bark  yields  a  coarse  nbor  from  which  mats,  paper, 
or  cordage  may  be  prepared.  M.  aptera,  a  native  of 
India,  long  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies,  also 
yields  ben-oil.  The  unripe  fruits  of  At.  concanentte 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  in  their  curries. 

m6  rlh-ga -c6-se,  s.  ;>f.  [Mod.  Lat.  moring(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -aeeoe.] 

Bot.:  Moringads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Violates.  It  consists  of  trees  with 
doubly  or  triply  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of 
which  easily  drop  off.  The  stipules  are  thin,  de- 
ciduous and  curled.  The  flowers,  which  are  white, 
are  irregular,  in  loose  panicles.  Sepals,  five,  petal- 
old,  the  petals  five, unequal,  tho  uppermost  ascend- 
ing. Stamens,  eight  or  ton,  arising  from  the  top  of 
a  fleshy  disoinside  the  calyx,  four  sometimes  sterile ; 
ovary  stalked,  superior,  one-celled,  with  three  pari- 
etal placentae,  ultimately  becoming  a  pod-liko  cap- 
sule with  many  seeds ;  sometimes  winged,  buriod  in 
the  fungous  substance  of  the  valves.  Found  in  the> 
East  Indies  and  Arabia.  One  known  genus  with 
four  species. 

m6  rin  gad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  moring(a) ;  Eng.  mff. 
•ari.J 

Rot.  (pi.) :  Tho  name  given  by  Lindley  to  tho 
order  Moringaceee  (q.  v.) . 

m6-rln'-£lp,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.,  moring(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  tho  compound.) 

moringic-acid,  8. 

Chem. :  CnHjaO).  A  colorless  oily  acid,  homolo- 
gous with  oleic-acid,  obtained  by  the  saponitication 
of  tho  oil  of  ben.  It  has  a  mawkish  taste,  a  faint 
odor,  and  a  density  of  '908.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  solidifies  atO'.and  is  decomposed  by  heat- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid.  [MoKiNQA.j 

mo  rin  gu  a,  subxt.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Latinized 
from  native  name(?).] 

Ichthj/.:  A  genus  of  Maronldn  (q. v.).  Body 
cylindrical  and  scaleloss;  trunk  much  longer  than 
tail.  Pectorals  none,  or  small ;  vertical  tins  littlo 
developed,  limited  to  tail.  Gill-openings  narrow, 
inferior.  Six  species,  from  fresh  water,  brackish 
water,  and  the  coasts  of  India  to  Fiji.  (Ounther.) 

mbr  In-tan  -nlc,  «.  [Lat.  mor(iu);  suff.  .fit. 
and  Eng.  fannic.]  Derived  from  Aforutt  tinctoria* 
[FUSTIC.] 

morintannlc-acld,  .-•. 

Chem.:  C'l.-jHioOfi.  One  of  the  constituents  of  old 
fustic,  Alorus  tinctoria,  extracted  from  it  by  boil- 
ing water.  It  crystallizes  in  light  yellow  micro- 
scopic prisms^  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether, 
but  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  melts  at  200°, 
but  undergoes  complete  decomposition  at  270% 
yielding  carbonic  anhydride,  phenol,  and  pyrocate- 
chin.  Its  ethereal  solution  is  greenish  by  reflected, 
and  brown  by  transmitted,  light. 

mSr'-I-on  (1),  a.  [From  a  supposed  Latin  morion 
(a  misreading  of  mormorion),  in  Pliny  (H.  N.f 
xxxvii.  10,  63). 

Mia.:    The  same  as   SMOKY- 

QTJARTZ  (q.  V.). 

•mSr-I  6n    (2),   *m8r'-I-an, 
*mur'-rl-&n,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Sp. 
morrion,  from  morra=the  crown 
of  the  head,  nu>roii=a  hillock; 
Ital.    morione;    Port,    morrmo.1 
A  kind  of  helmet  or  steel  head- 
piece,  shaped   like   a   hat,  and 
having  no  beaver  or  visor.     It 
was    introduced    into    England 
about  the  beginningi  of  the  six-  i 
toenth  century.    It  is  often  sur- 
mounted with  a  crest  or  comb.  Morion. 
"  With  mQgqnet,  pike,  and  morion, 
•  uobli 


To  welcome  i 


le  Marmion." 

Scott:  Marmion,  I.  9. 


*M8-rIs  -co,   MS-rlsk  ,  «.  A  a.    [Sp.  UoriKO= 
Moorish,  from  Uoro=&  Moor.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  old  name  for  the  Moorish   population  of 
Spain. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

3.  The  Morris-dance  (q.  v.). 


boll,    boy;     pout.    Jowl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     05;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  £. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -»ion,      -|ion  =  ihfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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moronobeae 


4.  A  dancer  of  a  Morris-dance. 

"I  have  seen  htm 
Cap«r  upright  like  a  wild  Horixso." 

Skaketp.:  Hcary  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ill.  I 

5.  The  style  of  architecture  or  ornamentation 
known  also  as  Moresque  or  Arabesque. 

B.  .1*  adj.:  Moresque. 

M8r  I-s«   nl  an,  0.  A «.    [Seedef.] 

A.  X»  a<y. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sect  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Jauies  Morison. 

B.  .inmilmt.:  A  follower  of  tlie  Rev.  James  Mori- 
eon,  founder  of  tho  Evangelical  Union  (q.  v.). 

Mor  I  so  nl  »n  ism,  ».  [English  Moritonian; 
•ism.] 

Knits.  <t  Church  Hist.:  The  tenets  of  tho  Mori- 
§oniansormembersof  theEvangelical Union  .].  v..i. 
•mor-kln,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Icel.  morMna=putrid,  morJkna=to  be  putrid;  cf. 
marling,  mortling.]  An  animal  that  has  died  from 
disease  or  accident. 

"  Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  Horry  morktn  that  unbidden  dies  ?" 

Bp.  Hall:  Satire*,  bk.  iii.,«at.  4. 

m5r  •  HAg,  m6rt  -ling, s.  [Fr.  morf =dead ;  Eng. 
dimin.  sun".  -/m«;.| 

1.  A  sheep  or  other  animal  that  has  died  from 
disease. 

2.  Wool  plucked  from  a  dead  sheep, 
mor'-maer  i  ae  as  a),  >.    [Gael,  mor—gre&t,  and 

maer=a  steward.]    Thesnmoas  MAEBMOK  (q.  v.). 

•mor  -mal,  'mar  mole,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.  mortmal, 
from  Low  Lat.  malum  mortuum  =  au  old  or  deadly 
sore.] 

A.  At  subtt. :  A  cancer,  a  gangrene,  a  bad  sore. 

"On  his  ahinne  a  murmal  hadde  ho." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  888. 

B.  As  adj.:  Dangerous,  bad,  grievous. 

*mor  -md,  s.  [Gr.  mormo,  mormtm=a  bugbear, 
a  monster  used  by  nurses  to  frighten  children.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  bugbear. 

2.  Entnm.:    A  genus  of  Moths,  tribe  Noctuina. 
Mormo  maura  is  a  dark  gray  moth  with  blackish 
bands,  which   often  flies  into  houses  on  summer 
evenings. 

mor-mfir-y'-ce',  8.  [Gr.  mormolykeion~&  bug- 
bear, a  hobgoblin.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Carabidee  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Malayan  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  with 
throe,  or  perhaps  four,  species.  The  best  known  is 
Mormolyce  phyllodes,  which  has  the  side  borders  of 
the  wing-cases  greatly  expanded  and  abnormally 
prolonged  in  a  curve.  It  probably  preys  on  larvee 
and  pupa?  of  insects  infesting  the  boleti  with  which 
damp  bark  is  generally  covered. 

mor-m&n  (l).«.    [MOBHO.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Alcids>,  sub-family  Alcina*. 
The  bill  is  short  and  very  high,  the  culraen  strongly 
arched,  the  lip  hooked,  the  wings  and  tail  very 
short,  the  former  fitted  for  flight.  Mormon  frater- 
cu/a  is  the  Common  Puffin. 

Mor  in&n  i-'.  s.  [Named  from  a  mythic  person- 
age, M<>rm<in,  who,  according  to  Joseph  Smith,  led 
a  Jewish  immigration  into  this  country  in  early 
times.] 

Scclesiology,  Church  and  Civil  History  (pi.): 
The  popular  name  for  the  members  of  a  religious 
body  calling  themselves  *'  The  Church  of  Jesus 
<'hri»t,  ofLatt*r-day  Saints,"  or  more  briefly,  the 
l.att'-r  .lay  Saints.  Their  founder  was  Joseph  Smith, 
a  farmer's  son,  burn  in  Sharon,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  Dec.  25, 18U5.  He  asserted  that  on  Sept. 
21,  1823,  as  he  was  praying,  a  supernatural  light 
shone  in  his  room,  and  an  angel  appearing  made 
revelations  to  him,  and  next  day  gave  him  certain 
engraved  plates,  with  an  instrument  called  the 
I'rim  ana  Thummim  (cf.  Exod.  xxviii.  30;  Lev. 
viii.V,  by  theaid  of  which  ho  translated  them,  pub- 
lishing the  result  in  I -:«i  as  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
On  this,  ill"  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  a  Presbyterian 
preacher,  declared  that,  having  some  time  before 
written  a  work  of  fiction  which  no  publisher  could 
bi-  imtuced  lo  jtrintj  his  rejected  "copy"  had  been 
lost  or  stolen,  ami  had  reappeared  as  tin-  aiiKflic- 
nlly  ri'vi-ali'il  Hook  of  Mormon.  To  silence  Spalding, 
botb  tho  faithful  anil  the  unbelievers  clamored  fora 
sight  of  the  plates.  After  eight  of  the  former  had 
obtained  a  look  at  them,  Smith  asserted  that  ho 
had  handed  them  over  to  the  custody  of  an  miKel, 
and  they  were  seen  no  more.  On  Annl  H,  1S3U,  the 
lir-t  Mormon  clinrch  was  founded  in  the  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Ontario  t 'ounty.  Now  York.  Others 
follow.-. I  in  quick  succession.  Persecution  driving 
the  Mormons  from  place  to  place,  in  18W  they  set- 
tled in  Illinois,  commenced  to  build  a  city.  This 
was  called  Nauvoo,  and  was  adorned  with  a  fine 
temple.  On  June  24, 1844,  Smith  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  ( 'arthage  jail  on  a  charge  of  treason 
ana  sedition;  and  on  tin-  L'7th  he  and  his  brother 
llj  mm  were  shot  dead  by  a  mob  which  broke  into 
the  jail.  Rrigham  Young  was  appointed  to  succeed 


him  as  prophet  and  revclator.  In  1847  he  removed 
with  many  Mormons  to  a  secluded  valley  called 
that  of  the  Salt  Lake,  afterward  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  The  industry  of  the  Mormons  soon  made  it 
like  a  garden  ;  but  when  it  was  found  to  be  exactly 
on  the  route  to  the  Californian  gold-diggings  it 
ceased  to  be  secluded,  and  it  is  now  peopled  by 
more  Gentiles  than  Mormons.  On  Oct.  17,  1874, 
Brigham  Youngwas  convicted  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  polygamy  and  imprisoned;  and  on  Jan. 
26,  1877,  John  I).  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop,  was  exe- 
cuted for  participation  in  a  cold-blooded  massacre 
of  a  caravan  of  immigrants  twenty  years  before. 

Mor   m6n  ism,  s.    [Eng. Mormon;  -i*m.] 

Eccles.  tt  Church  Hist. :  The  tenets  or  practice  of 
tho  Mormons  (q.  v.).  They  believe  in  tho  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  baptism  by  immersion, 
the  Second  Advent,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel; 
they  deny  original  sin.  They  recognize  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  successors  as  prophets  and  revelat- 
ors ;  they  claim  for  some  of  their  number  miracu- 
lous gifts,  and  considered  polygamy  lawful  prior 
to  an  edict  from  the  head  of  the  church  against  it. 

Mor  -m&n  He,  s.  [Eng.  Mormon;  -its.]  A  Mor- 
mon (q.  v.). 

mor  m&  pes,  ».  pi.    [MORHOPS.] 

ZoOl.:  A  group  of  Emballonurino  Bats,  family 
Phyllostomidae  (q.  v.).  It  was  erected  by  Peters, 
and  is  co-extensive  with  Dobson's  sub-family  Lobo- 
stominte. 

mor  mops,  *.  [Gr.  mormf>=&  bugbear,  and  Ops 
-the  face,  tho  countenance.]  (  MORMO.  | 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Mormopes 
(<i.  v.).  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  most  grotesque  in 
appearance,  and  was 
never  rivaled  by  the 
most  ingenious  in- 
ventor of  pantomime 
masks.  There  are  two 
species ;  thobestknown 
is  Mormons  blainrillii 
(Blainvllle's  Bat). 
Nothing  is  recorded  as 
to  its  habits,  but  it  is 
probably  nocturnal. 

mor  mjr  -I-dte,«.pl. 
[Modern  Latin  mor- 
mur(un);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of 
physostomous  fi  H  h  e  s 


Mormops. 


characteristic  of  the  fresh-water  fauna  of  tropical 
Africa.  Body  a_nd  tail  scaly,  head  scaleless ;  no 
barbels.  No  adipose  fln  or  pseudobranchiep;  gill- 
openings  reduced  to  a  small  slit.  Two  genera,  Mor- 
myrus  and  Gymuarchus. 

mor -myr  us, «.  [Qr.  mormyros=&  kind  of  sea- 
fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle.] 

Ichthy. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Mormyr- 
ida;  .  .1.  v.  i.  There  are  two  sub-genera,  Mormyrops 
and  Hyperopisus ;  and  fifty-one  species  are  known, 
of  which  eleven  are  found  in  the  Nile.  Some  attain 
a  length  of  from  three  to  four  feet ;  others  remain 
small.  The  flesh  is  said  to  bo  excellent  eating. 
At orni  yrus  ojryrhynchus  was  esteemed  by  t  he  ancient 
Egyptians  (Juvenal,  xy.  7),  and  frequently  occurs 
in  emblematic  inscriptions.  On  each  side  the  tail 
in  this  genus  there  is  an  oblong  capsule,  with 
numerous  compartments,  and  containing  a  gelati- 
nous substance.  It  has  no  electric  functions,  but 
evidently  represents  a  transitional  condition  from 
muscular  substance  to  an  electric  organ.  The 
extent  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  varies  greatly ;  in 
some  species  tho  snout  is  short  and  obtuse,  in  others 
long  and  decurved,  with  or  without  appendage. 

morn,   "morne    (1),   «.     [A  contract,  of   Mid. 
Eng.  mortcen= morning,  from  A.  8.  morgen.}    The 
first  or  early  part  of  thn  day ;  the  morning.    (It  is 
only  used  in  poetry.)     |  MORMSO.  | 
"And  blooming  Peace 
Hhall  ever  blew  thy  morn." — Prior. 

'morne  (2), «.  [Fr.  morn«=dnll,  because  a  lance 
so  treated  has  a  dull  appearance  as  compared  with 
one  bright  and  sharpened  for  actual  service.]  The 
head  of  a  tilting-lance,  having  its  point  rebated  or 
turned  back,  so  as  not  to  cause  injury  to  the  oppo- 
nent. 

morne,  mor  ine,  n.    [MORNE  (2).J 

Hi  r. ;  A  term  applied  to  a  lion  rampant  when 
depicted  on  coat-armor  with  no  tongue,  teeth,  or 
claws. 

morn   Ing,  'morn  yng,  «mor  wen  Ing, s.  &  a. 

(A  contract,  of  yiil.  Kn^'.  nuiin-ininii  morning, 
from  A.  8.  morye»=moruing:  cogn.  with  Dut.  mor- 
<i>  n ;  I  eel.  wuryiitn,  moraunn;  Dan.  morgen;  Sw. 
minium;  Ger. morgen;  Goth.mauroin*.  "Morning 
means  properly  a  dawning  or  a  becoming  morn ; 
formed  with  the  substantival  mot  participial) 
•uffix  -ing  (A.  S.  -ung),  from  Mid.  Eng.  nmrirrn; 
A.  8.  morgen."  (Sktal.) ] 


A.  At  lubttantii-e  : 

I.  Lit. :  The  first  part  of  the  day,  beginning  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  extending  to  twelve 
noon.   Thus  we  speak  of  one,  two,  three,  &c..  o'clock 
in  tho  morning.    In  a  more  limited  sense,  morning 
is  used  for  trie  time  extending    from    sunrise   to 
breakfast,  and  among  people  of  fashion  and  busi- 
ness men  for  the  whole  time  up  to  the  hour  of 
dining.    The  dawn  ;  the  morn. 

"The  morning,  we  know,  is  commonly  said  to  be  • 
friend  to  the  Muses." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  Mr.  8. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Tho  early  part ;  the  first  part :  as,  tho  morning 
of  life. 

2.  A  morning  dram  or  draught.    (Scotch.) 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  morning  or 
the  early  part  of  the  day  ;  as,  morning  dew,  morning 
service,  &c. 

morning-gift,  «.  A  translation  of  the  German 
morgengabe  —  the  gift  given  by  a  husband  to  his  wife 
on  the  morning  after  the  marriage-day. 

morning-glory,  .-•. 

Hot. :  Various  species  of  Iponipa  and  Phirbitis, 
convolvnlaceous  genera. 

momlng-gown,  «.  A  gown  worn  in  the  morning. 

"Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  murtiitiy-ginens,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  that  persona  of  quality  were  up  no  early." 
— Additon. 

morning-land,  .-•.  The  east,  as  the  point  where 
tho  sun  rises,  (Cf.  Ger.  murgenland.) 

"  Where  through  the  sa&da  of  morning-land 
The  camel  bears  his  itpice." 

Mafaulay:  Prophecy  nfCapyn,  TTT! 

morning- star,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  The  planet  Venus  when  it  is  visible  in 
tho  morning. 

"  The  morning-star  that  guides 
The  starry  flock."  Hilton:  P.  L^  v. 

2.  Old  Arm.:  A  weapon  used  in  ancient  times.    It 
consisted  of  a  ball  wit  h  spikes,  united  by  a  chain  to 
a  staff.    Called  also  Holy-water  Sprinkler. 

1  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation:  John  Wyc- 
liffe  (A.  D.  1324-1384). 

•morning-stead,  -morning-sted,  «.  Morning. 
(Sylvester:  Maiden  t  Blush,  1,176.) 

morning-tide,  «. 

1.  Lit. :   Morning-time;   the  morning;   the  early 
part  of  tho  day. 

2.  Fig. :  The  morrjing ;  the  early  or  first  part. 

morn  He,  mourn  ite  (u  silent),  «.  [Named 
after  Morne  or  Mourue,  co.  Antrim;  suff.  -ite 
(Jfitb).] 

'i in.:  The  same  as  LABRADORITE  (q.  v.). 

*morn'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  morn;  -ly.~\  lu  tho  morn- 
ing. (Sylvester:  Babylon,  827.) 

mor  -6,  ».    [Lat.  morus=a  mulberry.] 
MuL:  A  small  abscess  resembling  a  mulberry. 
H5-r6c  -can,  a.    [Eng.  Morocc(o) ;  -an.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  Morocco  or  its  inhabitants. 

m6-r6c'-C&,  s.  [Named  from  Morocco,  in  North 
Africa,  whither  the  Saracens,  on  their  expulsion 
from  Spain,  carried  with  them  their  art  of  prepar- 
ing leather ;  Fr.  maroquin,]  A  fancy  Irat  h.-r  tanned 
with  sumach  and  dyed.  Used  for  bookbinding, 
ladies'  shoes,  upholstering  furniture,  cushions,  Ac. 
True  morocco  leather  is  prepared  from  goat-skins, 
but  sheep-skins  are  extensively  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  inferior  quality.  The  coast  of  Barbary 
yet  yields  a  large  supply  of  goat-skins  for  tho 
manufacturers  of  Franco  and  England.  For  some 
centuries  tho  principal  supply  was  from  the  Le- 
vant, which  still  yields  a  largo  quantity  of  goat- 
skins and  morocco  leather, 

•mor  6  I8g  -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [As  if  from  an  Eng. 
morolttgical,  with  suff.  /v.  I  In  the  way  of  mo- 
rology. 

"  Xontlogicatly  speaking,  the  production  ia  no  richer  or 
sillier." — Lord  titranufurit:  Letters  and  Papers,  p.  164. 

*m8  roT-6-gjf ,  s.  [Greek  mOrologia,  from  moroi 
--foolish,  and  fO£ro8=speoch.]  Foolish  talk;  folly, 

nonsriist-. 

m6  r&ne',  «.  A  n.    [Lat.  monw=a  mulberry.] 

A.  Assuhst,:  The  color  of  the  unripe  mulberry ;  a 
deep  crimson  color. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  a  deep  crimson  color. 

mor  on  6'-bS-a,  s.  [From  moronobo,  tho  native 
name.] 

/,'"/.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Moronobeae 
(q.  v.).  Moronobea  coccinca  is  said  by  sonie  to 
furnish  lion  gum  (q.  v.). 

mor  6n  6  bS  SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  morono6(ea) ; 
Lat.  fcm.pl.  adj.  suff.  ^ece.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  ( 'lusiace«p. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p&t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rtt,     whd,     son;    mate,    cub,    cUre.    unite,    cftr,    rule,    fill:     try,    Syrian.     »,    a  =  6;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


moronolite 

m6-r6-n8  -lite,  ».  [Gr.  mOron=  the  mulberry,  and 
lilltnx  =  a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  the  mineral  species  Jarosite 
(q.  v.),  occurring  in  concretionary  or  mulberry-like 
forms,  and  containing  somewhat  less  alkali.  Found 
at  Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

mor  6  pod -I  dse,  s.  p(.  [Mod.  Lat.  moropun ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1'itliKont.:  A  family  of  hdentata,  found  in  the 
Miocuno  of  the  North  American  Pacific  coast. 

mbr'-&  pus,  a.  [Or.  rooros=dull,  sluggish,  and 
pous=a  foot.  1 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Moro- 
iioilidii'  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  two  species  of  gigan- 
tic Edentata. 

mor-6-sau'-ruS,  *.  [Gr.  m«ra«=dull,  sluggish, 
and  gauros,  8auru  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Dcinosauria,  sub-order 
Sanropoda.  Found  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  North 
America. 

m6  rose  ,  a.  [Lat.  morostt8=self-willed,  obsti- 
nate, peevish,  from  mot  (gonit.  mori«)  =  habit,  man- 
ner, solf-will,  morosoness ;  Fr.  morose ;  Ital.  4  Sp. 
miiivwo.] 

1.  Peevish,  sullen,  austere;  sour  in  temper;  surly, 
ill-humored. 

"  The  forementioned  cattle  .  .  .  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
claim him  a  morose,  ill-conditioned,  ill-natured  person." 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  aer.  3. 

2.  Characterized  by  peevishness  or  sullonness. 
"His  learning  produced  not  a  morose  self-complacency, 

but  a  lovely  affability." — Home:   Works,  vol.  iv.,  dis.  26. 

•3.  Morbidly  brooding  over  and  indulging  in  evil, 
and  especially  iu  impure  thoughts. 

morose-delectation,  s. 

Mural  Theol.:  A  term  used  by  Roman  theologians 
to  denote  pleasure  taken  in  the  remembrance  of 
sins  committed  against  purity. 

mo  rose  \f,  adverb.  [Eng.  morose;  -ly.]  In  a 
morose  manner;  sullenly,  gruffly,  peevishly. 

"Too  many  are  as  morosely  positive  in  their  age."— 
f/.ir.  rnmeiit  of  the  Tongue. 

mo  rose  ness,  *.  [English  morose;  -?»e««.]  The 
Duality  or  state  of  being  morose;  peevishness,  sul- 
loiuiess, 

"Many  .  .  .  have  .  .  .  chosen  retirement,  not 
out  of  any  moroseness  of  temper  or  misanthropy." — 
«"ivi.  Works;  OH  St.  John  the  Baptist,  vol.  vi. 

mo-r6  -Bis, «.    [Gr. »tOi-o«=foolish.] 

Med. ;    Foolishness,  folly,  fatuity,  idiocy. 

*m&  rfis  -I-ty",  «.  [Fr.  morosiW.from  Lat.  moros- 
it"*.}  Moroseuess,  peevishness,  sullenuess. 

"  With  silent  morostty  he  hands  her  into  her  victoria." 
— Kho'la  Uroitohton:  Second  Thought*,  pt.  it.,  ch.  viii. 

*mbr'-6  s8ph,8.  [Gr.moros=foolish,  and  sophos 
=wise.  Cf.  SOPHOMORE.]  A  learned  or  philosoph- 
ical fool. 

*m6  r6  sous,  a.  [Lat.  moro«u»= morose  (q«  v.).] 
Morose,  peevish,  sullen. 

"  Daily  experience  either  of  often  lapses,  or  morosous 
desires."— Selilen:  Miracles  of  Antichrist  (1616),  p.  201. 

•morowe,  *morwe,  8.    [MORROW.] 

•morowe-tide,  *morwe-tlde,  subst.  Morning, 
Borrow. 

"Whanne  the  monneetide  was  come,  alle  the  princis  and 
prestis  and  the  eldere  men  of  the  puple  token  counsel! 
agens  Jhetmx." — Wycliffe:  Mn!th<  tr  xxvii. 

m6  r5x  ite,  ».  [Latin  morochites=&  precious 
stone  of  the  color  of  a  leek.  (Pliny:  //.  A". ,  xxxvii. 
10,63.)] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Abildgaard  to  a  green 
Apatite  (q.  v.},  from  Arendal,  Norway. 

mor  5x  yT-IC,  a.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  mor(us) ;  English 
ojc(ut)ul,  and  sutT.  -jr.)  Contained  iu  or  derived 
from  the  mulberry-tree. 

moroxylic-acid,  «. 

i  A.  m.;  A  Tolatilo  crystalline  acid,  said  by  Kla- 
proth  to  exist  as  a  calcium  salt  in  the  stems  of  the 
mulberry  tree  (Morns  alba).  Landerer  found  the 
game  calcium  salt  iu  the  gum  which  exudes  from 
mulberry  stems. 

mor  phe  -an,  a.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep. 

•mSr-phef-Ic,  «.  [MORPHEUS.]  Pertaining  to 
deep,  sleepy.  (Miss  Buritey:  Camilla,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 

iv.) 

mor  phS-tlne, «.    [MORPHIA.] 

Chem.:  \  body  produced  by  boiling  morphine 
with  dilute  anlphario  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead. 
It  is  a  brown,  amorphous,  slightly  bitter  substance, 
and  is  soluble  iu  water,  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Mor  phe  US,  s.  [Lat.  Morpheus,  from  Gr.  Mor- 
eAeiu=the  sou  of  Sleep,  and  the  god  of  dreams; 
lit.  =  the  fashioner  or  former,  from  Gr.  monihi  = 
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shape,  form  ;  from  the  shapes  or  forms  which  ap- 
pear to  persons  in  their  sleep  ;  morpAou=to  fashion, 
to  shape.] 

Or.  Myth.  :  The  god  of  sleep  and  of  dreams. 

mor  phew  (ew  as  tt).  «.  [Fr.  morphte;  Ital. 
morfea—  leprosy.]  A  scurf  on  the  face  ;  any  scaly 
eruption. 

"  In  taking  away  the  morphev)  In  the  neck."  —  Ben  Jon- 
ton:  Discoveries. 

•mor  -phew  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [MOEPHEW,  «.]  To 
cover  with  morphew. 

"  Whose  band-leese  bonnet,  vailes  his  o'ergrown  chin 
And  sullen  rags  bewray  his  morphetp'd  skin." 

Bli.  Hall.  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  5. 

mor'-phl-a,  8.    [MORPHINE.] 

mor-phl  a-ma'-nl-a,  «.  [English  morphia,  and 
miinia.]  An  uncontrollable  passion  for  taking 
morphia  or  opium  as  an  anodyne. 

"The  extent  to  which  morphiiimtiHia  prevails  in  our 
midst."—  Pall  Mall  Oazette. 

mor  phi  a  ma  -nl  ac,  ».  [Eng.  morphia,  and 
maniac.]  One  addicted  to  taking  morphia  or 
opium. 

"A  habitual  drunkard  is  less  under  the  thraldom  of 
alcohol  than  the  morphiamaniac  under  that  of  morphia." 
—Pall  Hall  Gazette. 

mor-phl  dffl,  s.  p(.  [Mod.  Lat.  morph(o)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iW-r.  | 

Entom.:  In  some  classifications  a  family  of  But- 
terflies, characteristic  of  the  Malayan  and  Moluc- 
can  districts,  and  of  tropical  America,  with  a  few 
species  extending  to  the  Himalayas  on  the  west  and 
to  Polynesia  on  the  oast*  Ton  genera,  with  1U6 
species.  (  Wallace.) 

mor-phi  use,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  morph(o);  Lat. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  /i'n  .  ] 

Entom.:  In  some  classifications  a  sub-family  of 
Nymphalidte  (q.  v.),  but  sometimes  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  family.  [MoEPUiD^.] 

mor  -phine,  mor  -phi-?.,  «.    [MORPHEUS.] 


morris-pike 

it  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of 
natural  history,  and,  indeed,  almost  its  very  soul. 
Morphology  teaches  that  most  organs  of  a  plant, 
including  the  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and 
pistils,  are  modifications  of  leaves.  With  regard  to 
animals,  it  investigates  the  tissues  of  which  their 
structures  are  composed  [HlBTOLOOT],  the  states 
through  which  each  animal  has  to  pass  before 
reaching  maturity  [EMBRYOLOGY],  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  form  wnich  the  same  organ  undergoes 
iu  different  animals.  For  instance,  the  hand  of  a 
man,  the  forefoot  of  a  mole,  adapted  fordigging,  the 
1'X  of  the  horse,  the  paddle  of  the  porpoise,  and  the 
wing  of  the  bat  are  all  only  modifications  of  one 
type.  [COMPARATIVE  ANATOMT.]  Darwin  accounts 
for  this  by  the  hypothesis  of  selection  by  successive 
slight  modifications.  Morphology  treats  also  of 
serial  homologies  in  the  same  animal,  and  of  what 
Ray  Lancaster  calls  homogenous  and  homoplastic 
homologios  of  organs.  (Darwin:  Orig.  Species,  6th 
ed.,  pp.  382-86.) 

2.  Philol.:  (See  extract.) 

"Hence  It  is  evident  in  what  sense  alone  there  can  be  a 
science  of  morphology  or  of  the  adaptations  and  re-adapta- 
tions of  articulate  signs  to  the  uses  and  changes  of 
thought."—  Whitney:  Life  and  Oroicth  of  Languaae,  p.  144. 

mSr-ph8n  -6-nrjP,  «.  [Gr.  mor7>h<;=form,  shape, 
and  ;tonto8=a  law.] 

Biol.  :  The  law  or  laws  regulating  morphological 
development. 

mor  pho  -sis,  t.    [Or.] 

Biol.  :  The  order  or  mode  of  development  of  any 
organ. 

•mor  -pl-6n,  s.  [Fr.,  from  mordre  (Lat.  mordeo) 
=  to  bite,  and  pion  (Low  Lat.  pedionem,  ace.  of 
pedio;  Lat.  pedit;  Ital.  pedione)=&  louse.]  A  crab- 
louse. 

mSr  -rhfl-fc,  ».  [Mod.  Lat,  morrhua.  Low  Lat. 
moruta  ;  Fr.  morue  .  Said  by  Belon  and  Littrg  to 
bo  from  melwel,  melwal,  an  English  word  of  the 
twelfth  contury=a  stock-fish,  a  cod.  Not  in  Strat- 
mann's  Dictionary.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Fishes,  family  Gadidee.  Mor- 
rhua oialefinus  is  the  Haddock  (q.  v.),  and  If.  wl- 


Chemistry:    Ci7Hi9\Os.    Morphinum.    The  most 

important  of  the  opium  bases,  discovered  by  Ser-      „__, .._.  .... 

turner  in  1816.    It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  an    garis  is  the  Common  Cod.  They  are  more  frequently 
aqueous  extract  of  opium  by  chloride  of  barium,    called  Oadus  ceyleflnut  and  U.  miirrhua.    [dADUs.] 
and  allowing  the  chloride  of  morphia  to  crystallize 
out.    The  crystals,  which  contain  codeine,  are  dis- 
solved, and  the  morphine  is  then  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  and  finally  purified  by  recrystallization. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colorless,  lustrous, 
trimotric    prisms,  soluble  in  500  parts  of  boiling 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  put  insoluble  in 
ether  and  chloroform.    Morphine  is  also  soluble  in 


caustic  alkalies,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  ammonia. 
Solutions  of  morphia  are  colored  blue  with  ferric 
chloride;  and  iodic  acid  is  reduced  by  morphine 
and  its  salts,  free  iodine  being  liberated.  By  the 
aid  of  starch  solution  this  reaction  affords  a  highly 
delicate  test  for  its  detection.  Morphine  forms 
well-defined  salts  with  mineral  and  organic  acids. 
The  most  characteristic  and  best  defined  salt  is  the 
hydrochloride,  which  crystallizes  in  slender,  color- 
less needles,  arranged  in  stellated  groups,  soluble 
in  20  parts  of  cold  Water,  and  in  its  own  weight  at 
the  boiling  heat. 

mor  plio,  8.  [Gr.  Morphd,  an  epithet  of  Venus, 
as  the  bostowor  of  beauty.  J 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Morphi- 
dae  or  the  sub-family  Morphines.  Forty  species  are 
described  from  the  Neotropical  region  and  the  Bra- 
zilian and  Central  American  sub-regions.  The  male 
of  Morpho  cypris  is  probably  the  most  brilliant  but- 
terfly known;  it  is  of  dazzling  sky-blue,  with  a 
white  band  across  the  center  of  the  wings,  which 
have  an  expanse  of  five  inches;  the  female  is  often 
orange  or  tawny.  Some  of  the  species  fly  near  the 
ground,  but  the  largest  and  most  gaylv-colored  fly 
at  a  great  height.  The  scales  from  the  wings  of 


liiiis  are  sometimes  used  as  test-objects 
for  the  microscope. 

mSr-ph8-lo£'-Ic  9.1,  m5r-ph8-l5g  -ic,  a.  [Eng. 
morpholog(y)  ;  -ical,  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
morphology. 

m5r-ph5-l8g  -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  morpholog- 
ical; -ly.]  In  a  morphological  manner;  with 
reference  to  the  principles,  rules,  or  facts  of  mor- 
phology. 

"In  classifying  languages  morphologically."  —  Max 
Xiiller:  Selected  Essays,  i.  S3. 

mSr  phSl  -&-gIst,  8.  [Eng.  morphology;  -M.} 
One  who  is  versed  in  morphology  ;  one  who  writes 
upon  morphology. 

m6r  ph8T  6  gjf,  «.  [Gr.  niorpft«=form,  shape, 
and  Iogo8=a  word,  a  discourse;  Fr.  morphologic.] 

1.  Nat.  Science:  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the 
structures  of  animals  and  plants,  treating  of  their 
varieties,  homologies  and  metamorphoses;  the 
science  of  form. 

IT  Darwin  defined  it  as  '*  The  law  of  form  or 
structure,  independent  of  function."  and  considered 


•morrhua-oll,    s.    Cod-liver  oil    (q.    v.).     (Cal- 
cutta Ejchib.  Rep.,  v.  186.) 
mor  -rice,  s.    [MORRIS.] 

•m8r  -rl9-?r,  8.  [Eng.  morric(e);  -er.]  A  morris- 
dancer. 

"There  morricfr*,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  22. 

*m5r-rlm-a.l,  a.    [MORMAL.] 

*mSr  -rls  (i),  *m5r  -rl9e,  «.  [Spelled  morrishe 
dance  by  Holland  and  his  contemporaries,  as 
having  been  introduced  into  England  from  the 
Morriscoes,  or  Moors  of  Spain  ;  Sp.  morisco=  Moor- 
ish.]  [MORISCO.] 

1.  A  dance  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the  Moors, 
usually  performed  by  a  single  person,  with  cas- 
tanets or  rattles  in  the  hands  ;  a  morisco. 

2.  A  rustic  dance  performed  in  spring  and  summer 
time.    There  are  many  records  extant  to  prove  the 
universal    popularity   of   this  dance,  both  in  the 
parish  accounts  of  several  dates  and  in  the  writings 
of  poets  of  various  periods.    Douce,  in  his  illustra- 
tions  to   Shakespeare,  supposes  that  the  morris- 
dance  derives    its   name  from  the   Moors,  among 
whom  it  originated,  and  that  it   is  the  same  that 
gave  rise  to  the  fandango. 

"As  a  pancake  for  Shrove-Tuesday,  a  ntorrts  for  Muy- 
day."—  Sluikesp.:  All's  Well  that  Bnas  Well,  11.  2. 

3.  The  same  as  Nine  men's  morrit  [H], 

**[  Nine  men's  morrw.  Nine  men's  merits  :  A  kind 
of  game  in  which  a  figure  of  squares,  one  within  the 
other,  was  made  on  the  ground  by  cutting  out  the 
turf,  and  two  persons  took  nine  stones,  which  they 
placed  by  turns  in  the  angles  and  then  moved  al- 
ternately, as  in  checkers.  The  player  who  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  three  of  his  stones,  or  men,  in  a 
straight  line,  removed  any  of  his  adversary's  from 
any  point  he  pleased,  and  the  game  ended  by  one  of 
the  players  losing  all  his  men.  It  was  also  played 
on  a  table  with  counters. 

"The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  ytoht's  Dream,  II.  1. 

*  morris-dance,    *  morrice-dance,    *  morrls- 

daunce,  s.    [MORRIS  (1),  2.] 

•  morris-dancer,    •  morrlce-dancer,  ».     One 
who  dances  a  morris-dance. 

"  [The]  merry  morrlce-danfert  oqme." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  20. 

morris-pike,  s.  (properly  Moorish-pike).  A  sim- 
ple weapon  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  carried  by 
infantry,  and  consisting  of  a  spear-head  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  pole. 

"The  iruards  their  morrlce-ptke*  advanced." 

*;,ft:  .VarmioH.  i.  10. 


boll,    bo^;     p6ut,    Jrfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »hls; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -lion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -bis,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


morns 

m6r -rlB  (2),».    [.\KOLKSKV  MUKRIH.] 
•m6r  -rls,  »m6r  rife,  r.  (.  i  /.    [  MORRIS,  «.] 

A.  Trims.:  T.  >  .1  • 

B.  Jittruiui.:  T»  decamp,  to  make  off. 

m8r  -r6w,  *morwe,  "morewe,  *morow,  *mor- 

OWB,  *.  [Mid.  Eug.  iiinrir>-  —  iHiirtri-ii,  from  A.  S. 
«M>rr/eH  =  morning.  Morrow  and  morn  are  thus 
doublet.-.  For  the  change  of  final  we  to  otr,  cf. 
arrow  (Mid.  Eng.  arwe),  sparrow  (Mid.  Eng. 
•porm),  lorroto  (Mid.  Eng.  sorice),  &c.] 

1.  Morning,  morn. 

"She  looka  for  night,  and  then  she  longn  for  morrow." 
Snakesp.:  Hape  of  Lucrece,  1,571. 

2.  The  day  next  after  the  present,  or  next  after 
any  specified  day. 

"  He  should  warne  the  wronger  to  appear 
The  morrow  uext  at  court,  it  to  defend." 

Spenser-  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tal 

H  (1)  Good-morrow:  Good  morning. 
"  Give  you  t/oorf-morrow." 
Shakrsp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

(2)  To-morrow  (A.  S.  t6-morgene) :  Tho  morrow; 
next  day. 

"The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  lifein  waiting  for  to-morroic." 

Johnson:  Irene,  iii.  2. 

*m6r  -r6w-Ing,  «.  lEug.  morrow;  -ing.]  Pro- 
crastination. 

"  Put  thee  off  with  morrtnetna." 

Breton:  Mother's  Blessing,  66. 

morse    (1),  *morsse,  «.    [From  Russ.  morj=a 
walrus ;  Norw.  rosmar.}    The  walrus  (q.  V.). 
"  High-cheeked,  lank-haired,  toothed  whiter  than  the 
morse."  Browning:  Sordello,  iii. 

morse  (2),  «.  [Lat.  mor»««=a  bite;  mor<Jeo=to 
bite.]  Tho  clasp  or  fastening  of  a  cope,  frequently 
mado  of  tho  precious  metals,  enameled  and  set 
with  jewels,  and  sometimes  containing  representa- 
tions of  the  sacred  mysteries. 

morse,  a.    [See  def.] 

Teleg.:  A  terra  applied  to  the  telegraphic  alpha- 
bet, invented  by  Professor  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes,  and 
is  intended  to  bo  used  in  combination  with  the  indi- 
cator (q.  v.) ;  but  though  adapted  for  being  instru- 
mentally  recorded  on  paper,  it  is  usually  read  by 
sound,  the  receiving  telegraphist  writing  down  tho 
words  as  they  are  transmitted.  The  letters  are 
indicated  by  various  combinations  of  the  dots  and 
dashes :  thus,  a  dot  and  a  dash  (.  — )  represent  A ;  a 

single  dot  (.),  E ;  a  dot  and  three  dashes  (. ), 

J;  a  dash  and  three  dots  (--  . .  .),B,  &c. 

mor'-sel,  *mor-cell,  *mor-sell,  *mor  selle, 
•mos-sel,  0.  [O.  Fr.  morsel,  morcel  (Fr.  morceau). 
a  dimin.  from  Lat.  morffum=a  bit ;  neut.  sing,  of 
morsus,  pa.  par.  of  mordeo=to  bite ;  Ital.  monello.] 

1.  A  mouthful,  a  bite ;  a  small  piece  of  food. 

"  The  morsel  which  thou  hast  eaten  shalt  thou  vomit 
up,  and  lose  thy  sweet  words." — Proverbs  xxiii.  8. 

•2.  A  small  meal. 

"  On  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
Feed  ftr*t;  on  each  beaut  next,  and  fish,  and  fowl, 
No  homely  morsels."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  606. 

3.  A  small  quantity ;  a  fragment,  a  piece. 

"Of  the  morsel*  of  native  and  pure  gold,  he  had  seen 
some  weighed  many  pounds." — Boyle. 

•4.  Applied  to  a  person. 

"How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress  ?" — Shakesp.t 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

mor  sing,  a.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  mor«=a  bit ;  a 
bite ;  Lat.  ntormta.]  (See  the  compound.) 

morsing-horn,  «.  A  flask  for  holding  powder 
for  primiii*;. 

•mor  si  ta  tion,  «.  [Lat.  mormu,  pa.  par.  of 
mord«o=tobito.J  The  act  of  biting  or  gnawing. 

•mor'-sttre,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mornirtu,  fut. 
part,  of  mord«o=to  bite ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  manure.]  The 
act  of  biting. 

mortfl).*.  [Fronch  =  death,  from  Lat.  mortem, 
accua.  of  mor»  =  doatli.J 

1.  A  note  sounded  on  the  horn  at  the  death  of  the 
duur. 

"And  then  to  sigl.  i>-  'twere 
The  mort  o*  the  deer." 

S»<l*wij>./  Winter"*  Tale,  L  2. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  lamb  which  has  died 
from  disease  or  accident.    [MoBLINO.J 

"Makes  the  leather  of  them  of  morts  or  tan'd  sheepa 
ftkina." — Greene.  Quip  for  an  I'pstart  Courtier. 

•mort-cloth,  «.  The  pall  carried  at  a  funeral; 
fuuoral  hangings. 

"The  vast  Champ-de-Man*  wholly  hung  round  with 
black  morl-oWA."— Carlyle:  rrench  Ke,-ol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vL 
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mort-d'ancestor,  «.  [French=death  of  an  an- 
cestor.] 

Eng.  Law:  A  writ  i>f  uriie, br  which  a  demand- 
ant  re-covers  possession  of  an  estate  from  which  he 
baa  been  ousted,  on  tho  death  of  his  ancestor. 

mort-de-cnien,«.  [Fr.=dog's<leatli.] 

Med.:  A  namo  for  spasmodic  cholera.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  mordezym,  the  Indian 
name  for  the  disease. 

mort  (2),  «.    [led.    mor,  mordh-a  swarm.]     A 
great  quantity  or  number.    ( Colloquial.) 
*mort  (3),  £.  [A  gypsy  word.]  A  woman,  a  female. 
"  Male  gypsies  a^.  not  a  mort  among  them." 

Ben  Jonson. 

mort  (4), ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  salmon  iu  his 
third  year.  (Eng.  Provincial.) 

mor  tal,  *mor-tell,  a.,  «.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  mortal 
(Fr.  nti>i-tfl  >,  from  Lat.  mortalis.  from  mors  (gcuit. 
nior(i«)=death  ;  8p.  mortal;  I  tal.  mortali.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Deadly;  producing  or  causing  death  ;  fatal. 

"The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world."— Hilton,  P.  I..,  i.  2. 

2.  Bringing  death ;  final. 

"Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mnrtnl  hour." 

Pope:  Essay  cm  .Von,  i.  288. 

3.  Subject  to  death ;  destined  to  die ;  not  immor- 
tal. 

"The  day  thon  eat'st  thereof,  my  Bole  command 
Transgreet,  inevitably  thou  shall  die; 
From  that  day  mortal."         Stilton:  P.  L.,  viii.  331. 

4.  Causing  death  if  injured;  vital;  essential  to 
life ;  as,  a  mortal  place  in  the  body. 

5.  Incurring  or  liable  to  tho  penalty  of  death ;  not 
venial.    [MORTAL-SIX.] 

6.  Human  ;  pertaining  to  mortals  or  men  ;  within 
the  compass  of  human  capacity. 

"I  have  learned  by  the  perfected  report  they  have  more 
in  them  than  mortal  knowledge." — Shak-esp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

7.  Extreme,  violent,  very  strong,  excessive,  im- 
moderate. 

8.  Applied  to  long,  wearisome,  or  tiresome  periods 
of  time.    ( I'lillix/iiinl.) 

B.  Assubat.:  Man;  a  human  being;  a  being  sub- 
ject to  death. 

"  Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die." 

Parnell:  XigM  Piece:  On  Death. 

0.  A»  adr.:   Exceedingly,    extremely,   mortally, 
perfectly.    (Colloquial.) 

mortal-sin, «. 

Roman  Thtol. :  A  sin  defined  by  flnry  as  n  "  seri- 
ous transgression  of  the  divine  law,  dissolving  the 
bond  of  union  between  Ood  and  tho  soul,  and  incur- 
ring tho  punishment  of  eternal  death."  To  render 
a  gin  mortal  three  conditions  are  required:  (1) 
That  the  matter  should  be  weighty,  either  in  itself 
or  on  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  it ; 
(2)  full  advertence  to  the  malice  of  tho  act ;  and  (3) 
lull  consent  of  tho  will. 

mor  til  -It?,  subst.  [Fr.  mortalite,  from  Lat. 
mortalitat,  from  »iorfali«=mortal  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  mor- 
talidad;  Ital.  nt>»-t«Ulii.\ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  mortal ;  subjection  to  the 
necessity  of  dying. 

"Bodies  are  fed  with  things  of  mortal  kind, 
And  so  are  subject  to  mortality." 

Davits:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  31. 

2.  Human  beings ;  mortals,  man,  humanity ;  the 
human  race. 

"Thy  scales,  Mortality  1  are  just 
To  all  that  pass  away." 

Byron:  Ode  to  Xapolcon, 

3.  Death. 

"  I  beg  mortality, 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  Iv.  8. 

4.  Human  life;  life. 

"  There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality." 

Hhakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

5.  The  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation ;  tho  frequency  of  death ;  loss  of  human 
life. 

"The  mean  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  in  the  preced- 
ing decade." — London  Morning  Pott. 
•6.  Deadlines*. 

"  Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality." 

Bhakesp.:  Ilrnry  F.,lv.3. 
IT  (1)  Bill*  of  mortality :  [Bu.L  (3),«.  V.I 

(2)  Law  of  mortality :  That  law,  founded  upon 
averages  based  upon  the  returns  of  mortality  for  a 
number  of  years  which  determines  the  proportion 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  die  in  any  assigned 
period  of  lifoor  interval  of  ago,  out  of  the  number 
who  enter  upon  lifo  in  the  same  interval. 

(3)  Tablet  of  mortality :  Tables  showing  the  aver- 
age relative  number  of  persons  who  survive,  or  who 
have  died,  and  tho  end  of  each  year  of  life,  out  of  a 
given  number  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  the 
same  time. 


mortar-mill 

mor-tM-Ise,  ?•. '.  I  EUR.  mortal;  •/;<.]  To  ren- 
der mortal. 

"We  know  you're  flesh  and  blood  an  well  a«  men. 
And  when   we  will  can   mortallse  and   make  yon   so 
I--  ;.'!    '  Brome:  Plain  Dealing. 

mor  -tal  If ,  adv.    [Eiig.  mortal;  -/».] 
1.  In  a  mortal  manner;   so  as  to  cauae  death; 
fatally ;  to  death. 

"Some  mortally,  some  lightly  touched." 

M<IJtr«;,. .-  Cymtirllne,  V.  8. 

*2.  In  the  manner  of  mortal  men ;  like  a  mortal. 
"  1  was  mortally  brought  forth." 

shukesp..-  PrrMes,  v.  1, 

3.  Completely,  wholly ;  in  the  highest  possible 
degree;  extremely.  (Colloquial.) 

"Adrian  the  Kmperor  mortally  envied  poets  and  paint- 
ers."— Bttcon:  Essays ;  Of  Envy. 

•mor'-tal-nSss,  »._  [Eng.  mortal:  -IU-SK.)  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  mortal ;  mortality. 

"The  mortaltiense  .  .  .  of  their  wounds  wasted  them 
all."— Sai'ile:  Tacitus i  Historic,  p.  46. 

mor  tar,  mor'-t8r,  *.  [A.  8.  mortere,  from  Lat. 
viortarium=a  mortar;  Fr.  mortier.] 

1.  A  vessel,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  bell  or  con- 
ical frustum,    in  which    substances  are   pounded 
by  apostle.     When  largo,  they  are  made  of  cast- 
iron;  a  smaller  size  is  made  of  bronze,  and  tlioso 
for  more  delicate  pharmaceutical  operations  are  of 
marble,   pottery,   porphyry,  or  agate.     They   are 
used  ia  connection  with  a  pestle,  which  in  thelarger 
mortars  is  of  iron,  ami  in  tho  smaller  is  of  j»or"e- 
lain  or  agate.    A  mortar  should  be  able  to  resist 
scratching  by  steel,  quartz,  or  flint,  should  not  bo 
stained  if  sulphate  of  copper  or  muriate  of  iron  be 
loft  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  should  not  bo 
abraded  by  the  rubbing  down  of  an  ounce  of  sharp 
sand  t<>  a  fine  powder.    Tho  pestle  should  possess 
the  same  character. 

"In  Greece  they  have  a  cast  by  themselves  to  temper 
and  beat  in  morters,  the  mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand." 
—P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  uivi.,  ch.  uiii. 

2.  A  calcareous  cement.    It  differs  in  its  charac- 
teristics according  to  the  nature,  proportions,  or 
treatment   of   its  constituents.     The   proportions 
vary  from  I1}  to  4  or  5  of  sand  to  1  of  lime.    Hy- 
draulic mortar  is  made  from  certain  limestones 
which  include  in  their  composition  so  largo  a  pro- 
portion of  iron  and  clay  as  to  enable  them  to  form 
cements  which  have  tho   property    of  hardening 
under  waterj  and  are  called  hydraulic  limestones. 
The  proportions  of  clay  vary  in  different  quarries, 
and  often   iu  the  same  irom  eight  to  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

"They  nad  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar."— 
Genesis  xl.  3. 

3.  Short  pieces  of  ordnance  used  to  force  shells  at 
high  angles,  generally  45',  the  charge  varying  with 
tho  rango  required.    They  are  distinguished  by  the 
diameter  of  tho  bore,  such  as!3-in.,  10-in.,  and*-in., 
which  aro  tho  commonest   forms  of  smooth-bore 
mortars.     They  are  mado  of  cast-iron  or  bron/.e  ; 
but,  recently,  rifled  mortars,  resembling  short  In  >w- 
itzers,  have  wen  tried,  and  these  are  of  wrought- 
iron or  steel.    Tho  bronze  mortars  are  usually  of 
small  caliber,  and  are  called  "Royals**  or  "Coo- 
horns,"  with  5'i  in.  and  41  in.  caliber.    They  are 
employed  in  the    advanced   trenches   because   of 
their  portability.    All  mortars  havo  tho  trunnions 
at  the  breech  of  tho  piece,  and  aro  mounted  in  a 
rigid  bed  of  wood  or  iron  so  that  they  always  lire 
at  tho  same  angle  of  elevation,  and  have  little  or  no 
recoil.    They  are  extensively  employed  in  tho  bom- 
bardment of    towns  or   forts,    as    the   projectiles 
roach  the  interior  of  such  places  well,  have  trt  eat 
penetrative  power  because  of  the  height  to  which 
they  are  thrown,  and  hold  largo  bursting  charges 
which  afford  a  great  volume  of  flame.  Smooth-bora 
mortars  are  very  inaccurate  in  their  fire,  as  tho 
projectile  travels  somewhat  slowly,  and   is  mneh 
affected  by  wind.    The  German  rifled  mortars  give 
excellent  results  at  2,21)0  yards  range. 

*!.  A  kind  of  small  chamber  lamp. 

"  By  that  murtrr,  which  that  I  see  brenne." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  tf  Cresstda,  bk.  iv. 

5.  A  short,  thick  candle. 

6.  Tho  same  as  MOBTAR-BOARD  (q.  v.). 

mortar-bed, *. 

1.  The  frame  on  which  a  mortar  rests  for  firing. 

2.  The  bod  or  jjool  in  which  mortar  for  plastering 
or  mason  work  is  mixed. 

mortar-board,  «.  A  slang  term  for  the  trencher 
or  squaro  academic  cap  worn  at  some  universities 
and  schools. 

mortar-engine, « .  A  machine  for  grinding  and 
combing  materials  into  mortar. 

•mortar-man, ».   A  mason, 
mortar-mill, «. 

1.  A  mill  in  which  tho  sand,  lime,  and  mortar  are 
com  |  nullified  toy  rake*,  attached  to  the  arms  of  a  re- 
volving wheel  that  moves  round  iu  a  circular  bed. 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cob,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fdll;     try,     Syrian,     as,     a  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Tew. 


mortar-piece 

2.  A  mill  consisting  of  two  heavy  drums  running 
in  aoircnlir  trough  that  turns  on  a  vertical  axis. 
Tli"  materiall  fur  the  mortar  are  placed  in  the 
trough,  and  ground  to  fineness  under  the  edges  of 
the  drums,  as  under  the  runners  of  a  Chilian  mill. 

"mortar-piece,  subst.  The  same  as  MORTAR,  3 
(q.  v.). 

"  They  raised  a  strong  battery,  and  planted  upon  It  a 
ni«r(ar-i>i<'cr  that  cost  stones  and  granudoes  of  sixteen 
inches  diameter." — Baker:  Charles  /.  (an.  1648). 

mortar- vessel,  s.  A  small  vessel  having  a  rela- 
tively wide  beam  for  carrying  a  heavy  mortar  amid- 
ships. Formerly  the  vessel  used  was  a  ketch; 
hence,  bomb-ketch. 

mortar-w;agon>  subst.  A  vehicle  to  transport  a 
mortar  and  its  bod. 

mor  tar,  v.  t.  [MORTAE,  «.]  To  fasten  or  close 
with  mortar. 

"Electricity  cannot  be  ...  mortared,  ended  like 
London  monument." — Emerson:  English  Traits,  ch.  xiii. 

mort  gage  (t  sUent),  «mor-gage,  s.  [p.  Fr. 
mortgage,  mortgaige,  from  mort  =  dead  (Lat  in 
muriuuo),  and  gage=a  pledge.] 

Law:  The  conveyance  of  property  as  security  for 


ing  such  a  conveyance;  (2)  to  the  deed  by  which 

urli  conveyance  is  made ;  (3)  to  therightsthereby 
conferred  on  the  mortgagee.  He  who  makes  the 
mortgage  is  the  mortgager;  ho  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  made  is  the  mortgagee.  Whatever  may  bo  sold 
may  Ix)  mortgaged.  Mortgages  may  therefore  cover 
chattelsorroalcstate.  Mortgages  must  be  in  writing, 
either  in  one  single  instrument  containing  the  whole 
casn,  or  in  two,  one  containing  the  conveyance, 
the  cither  the  condition  of  the  conveyance,  this  last 
document  being  the  defeasance.  A  deposit  of  title- 
deeds,  with  a  verbal  agreement,  creates  an  equitable 
mortgage  in  some  states  which  recognize  this  pro- 
ceeding as  a  mode  of  securing  a  debt.  The  different 
Static  regulate  the  time  in  wliich  mortgages  are  to 
bo  recorded,  in  order  to  protect  innocent  purchas- 
ers, but  an  unrecorded  mortgage  is  good  as  against 
the  mortgagor,  or  any  purchaser  Knowing  of  its 
existence  at  the  time  of  his  purchase*  In  those 
states  which  recognize  chattel  mortgages  (or  mort- 
gages of  personal  property),  a  record  of  the  same 
within  a  specified  time  is  required,  to  render  them 
valid  as  against  other  claimants. 

mortgage-deed,  s.  The  deed  by  which  a  mort- 
gage is  effected  on  property. 

mort  -gage  (t  silent),  v.  t.    [MORTGAGE,  ».] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  grant  (asland  or  other  property)  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  money  lent,  or  contracted  to  be 
lent,  on  condition  that  if  the  money  so  lent  bo 
repaid  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage, 
then  t  ho  grant  snail  bo  void. 

2.  To  pledge,  to  give  as  security ;  to  make  liable. 
"Sometimes  it  has  made  this  assignment  or  mortgage 

for  a  short  period  of  time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years,  for 
example." — Smith:   Wealth  of  Xations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Fig.:  To  put  to  pledge,  to  bind,  to  make  liable 
or  subject. 

"  Mortgaging  their  lives  to  covetise, 
Through  w»»t«full  pride  and  wauton  riotise." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  46. 

mort  ga,  gee  (t  silent),  «.  [Eng.  mortgag(e); 
•fe. )  A  person  to  whom  an  estate  is  mortgaged. 

"An  not  may  pass  for  public  registries  of  land,  by  which 
all  purchasers  or  mortgagees  may  be  secured  of  all  monies 
they  lay  out."  -Temple:  Miscellanies. 

mort-ga-g§r  (t  silent),  ».  [Eng.  mortgag(e )  ; 
•er. ]  One  who  mortgages;  ono  wno  grants  an 
estate  as  security  for  debt  under  a  mortgage. 

mort  ga  g5r.  *mort -ga-gSor,  (*  silent),  t. 
[Kn«.  moi'tgiiii(f) ;  -or.] 

l.'iic:  A  mortgager  (q.  v.). 

mor   thSr, «.    [MAUTHER.] 

*mor  tl96,«.    [MORTISE.] 

*mor-tlf -er-ous,  «.  [Lat.  mortifer,  from  mors 
(genit.  morfts)=doath;  /ero=to  bring,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -mix.]  Bringing  or  producing  death; 
fatal,  mortal,  deadly. 

"  Hut  whatever  it  is  in  any  other  country,  'tis  certainly 
»<o(V//'  runs  in  ours."  —  Kt-ctyn:  Acrttiria. 

mor-tlf-I-ca  -tion,  «..  [Fr.,  from  mortifier=to 
mortify  (q.  v.);  Sp.  mortijicacion;  Ital.  mortifica- 
zione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  mortifying;  the  condition  or  state  of 
becoming  mortified.  [II.  2.] 

"  My  griefs  ferment  and  rape,    .    .    . 
Hankie  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 
To  black  MorrOtoolfoii. 

Milton:  Samson  Aoonlatu,  622. 
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2.  The  act  or  practice  of   subduing  the  passions 
and  appetite!  by  abstinence,  penaiicc,  or  self-in- 
flicted pain. 

3.  An  act  of  austerity ;  abstinence,  penance. 

"  Whatever  mortification  John  practised  himself,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  prescribed  anything  to  others." — /Vr- 
tt-HK:  Lectures,  vol.  1.,  lect.  3. 

4.  Humiliation,  disappointment,  vexation,  cha- 
griu;  tlin  state  of  being  mortified  or  vexed  by  dis- 
appointments or  vexation. 

5.  That   which    mortifies   or  causes  disappoint- 
ment, chagrin,  or  vexation. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Chem.  &  Metall.:  The  destruction  of  active 
properties. 

"  Inquire  what  pivea  impediment  to  union  or  restitu- 
tion, which  is  called  mort  ifli'at  inn:  as  when  quicksilver 
is  mortified  with  turpentine." — Bacon. 

2.  Pat  hot,  <?  Phyiiol. :  The  complete  dcatli  of  part 
of  the  body.    It  is  generally  the  result  of  acute  in- 
flammation, but  may  bo  also  an  idiopathic  disease. 
When  the  process  of  decay  commences,  if  slight, 
it  may  terminate:  (1)   By  resolution;  (2)  by  adhe- 
sion ;  (3)  by  ulceration ;  or  (4),  as  it  most  commonly 
does,  by  the  death  of  the  part.    To  this,  process  the 
names  of  mortification,  gangrene,  and  ephacelus 
have  been  indifferently  applied,  but  Dr.  Thomson 
proposed  to  apply  the  term  gangrene  to  that  stage 
of  mortification  which  precedes  the  death  of  a  part, 
and   gphacelus  to  the  death    itself.    |  (;AM;KI.SI:. 
SPHACELUS.] 

3.  Scott  Law : 

(1)  The  disposition  of  lands  for  religious  or  char- 
itable purposes. 

(2)  A  term  applied  to  lands  given  formerly  to  the 
church  for  religious  purposes,  or,  since  the  Refor- 
mation, for  charitable  or  public  purposes.    By  the 
present   practice,  when    lands    are  given  for  any 
charitable  purpose  they  are   usually  disposed  to 
trustees,  to  be  held  either  in  blauch)or  feu.    [MORT- 
MAIN.! 

(3)  A   charitable   fund  or  institution   obtained 
from  the  yearly  revenue  of  such  lands. 

"There  is  another  vacancy  (for  a  male)  on  this  morti- 
fication."—Aberdeen  Free  I'reM,  Mar.  9,  1885. 

*mor-ti-fle,  t>.  t.    [MORTIFY.] 

mor'-tl-fled,  *mor  ti  fyed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [MOR- 
TIFY.J 

*mor  -tl  f led  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  mortified;  -ness."\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mortified;  subjection 
of  the  passions  and  appetites  ;  mortification. 

"Noway  suitable  to  that  Christian  simplicity,  mortl- 
fiednesa  ...  which  those  times  required." — I1}1.  Tay- 
lor: Artificial  IlaiKlxoiiK  >«  **,  p.  114. 

mor'-tl-f  I  8r,  «.  JEng.  mortify;  -cr.]  One  who 
or  that  which  mortifies. 

mor  -tl-f  y,  *mor-tl  He,  *••  '•  &  «'•  [Fr.  mortifier, 
from  Lat.  mor/i/fco=to  cause  death:  nior«  (genit. 
mart  is) = death,  and/ocio=tomake,  to  cause.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  destroy  the  vital  functions  of.    [II.  2.] 

•2.  To  destroy  the  active  powers  of;  to  dull,  to 
deaden. 

1  •  Set  lily  the  good  werkes  that  he  did  before  that  he  fell 
in  dedly  sinne,  ben  ali  mortified." — Chaucer:  Pereones 
IWa. 

*3.  To  render  apathetic  or  insensible. 
"  Strike  in  their  numbed  and  tunrtijied  bare  arms 
Pins."  Sltakesp.:  Lear,   ii.  3. 

4.  To  subdue,  restrain,  or  bring  into  subjection 
by  abstinence,  penance,  or  austere  living;   to  sub- 
due by  ascetic  discipline,  and  regimen. 

"Neither  pride  nor  lust  .  .  .  nor  any  other  vice,  was 
ever  mortified  by  corporal  disciplines." — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

5.  To  humiliate,  to  vex,  to  disappoint,  to  chagrin. 
"Compton,  cruelly  mortified,  refused  to  bear  any  part 

in  the  ceremony." — Xacaitluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xvii. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Chem.  tt-  Metall. :  To  destroy  the  active  pow- 
ers or  qualities  of. 

"This  quicksilver  I  wol  mortifte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,594. 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  dispose  of  by  way  of  mortifica- 
tion.    [MORTITICATION,  II.  3.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  become  mortified  ;  to  gangrene. 

*2.  To  be  subdued ;  to  die  away.  (Said  of  inordi- 
nate appetite>.  i 

;i.  To  practice  abstinence,  penance,  and  other  acts 
of  discipline,  such  as  flagellation,  &<•..  from  religi- 
ous motives.  (In  this  sense  the  verb  is  more  usually 
rellexive.) 


mortpay 

II.  Palhol.  <t  Physiol.  (Of  a  portion  of  the  body) : 
TII  lose  vitality;  to  decay,  and,  unles-  the  morbid 
tirocesscan  bo  arrested,  to  die.  [MORTIFICATION, 

"  Like  the  application  of  remedies  to  an  insensible  or 
morlifieil  part.  '—  Goltttmlth:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viji. 

mor  -tl-fy  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &«.    [ MORTIFY.  | 
A.  Atpr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 
8.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  mortified  or  gangrened. 

2.  Humiliating,  vexing;  causingchagrin  and  vexa- 
tion. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  reflection  somewhat  mortifying  to  the 
author." — Voldsmitlt:  On  1'olite  Learimiu,  ch.  x. 

0.  Assubst. :  The  same  as  mortification  (q.  i . 
mor  -H  fy  Ing-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  7«<.rWi//m;,J  -ty.\ 

In  u  mortifying  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  mortifica- 
tion. 

mor  -tls  cau  s,a,  pfcr.  [Lat.=for  the  reason  or 
cause  of  death.] 

Scott  Law:  A  phrase  applied  to  a  deed  granted 
in  contemplation  of  dcatli,  and  which  is  not  U>  take 
effect  until  after  the  grantor's  death. 

mor  -Use,  mor  taise,  *mor  tlce,  *mor  tease, 
*mor  teys,  'mor-ties,  s.  [Fr.  mortaise,  »  word  of 
unknown  origin ;  cf.  Sp.  mortaja  =  &  mortise;  Arab. 
murfa2£=fixod  in  the  mark  (said  of  an  arrow).  | 

Joinery:  A  cavity  bored  and  cut  in  timber  or 
other  material  to  receive  a  tenon.    It  is  the  usual 
mode  of  joining  the  timbers  of  a  frame,  whether  of 
a  house  or  a  machine.    Mortises  in  a  hub  are  said 
to  be  dodging  when  they  dodge  in  and  out  alter- 
nately,   in   order   to   stiffen   the  wheel,  which  by 
spreading  the  bases  of  the  spokes  arc  then  said  to 
be  staggered,  and  the  wheel  is  a  staggered  wheel. 
"  What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them. 
Can  hold  the  mortise  t"          Shakes?.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

mortise-bolt,  ».  A  bolt  let  into  a  mortise  in  a 
door,  instead  of  being  placed  thereon. 

mortise-chisel,  «.  A  stout  chisel  driven  by  a 
mallet,  and  used  to  make  mortises  in  framing.  The 
smaller  varieties  have  tangs,  and  the  larger,  sockets. 

mortise-gauge,  «.  A  scribing-gange  with  two 
sharp  adjustable  points,  which  may  be  set  to  the 
distance  for  the  mortise  or  tenon  from  the  working- 
edge,  and  also  the  width  of  the  mortise  and  size  of 
tenon. 

mortise-Joint,  s.  A  joint  made  by  a  mortise  and 
tenon. 

mortise-lock,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  adapted  to  be  inserted  into  a 
mortise  in  the  edge  of  the  door,  so  as  only  to  expose 
the  selvage  or  edge-plate. 

Mortise-lock  chisel:  A  joiner's  chisel  for  making 
the  holes  in  door-stiles  to  hide  the  locks.  It  has  a 
peculiar  shape,  in  order  to  pull  out  the  wood. 

mortise-wheel,  «.  A  wheel  having  holes  to  re- 
ceive wooden  teeth,  either  on  the  edge  or  face, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Such  a  tooth  is  specifically 
known  as  a  cog. 

mor  -Use,  *mor.-tize,  v.  t.    [MORTISE,  «.] 

1.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  a  mortise  in. 

2.  To  join  witli  a  mortise  or  tenon. 
II.  Fig.:  To  join  or  unite  firmly. 

"  A  mossy  wheel, 

To  whose  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised."  fltatcelp.     llitmlet,  iii.  8. 

mor  tls-Ing,  pr.  par.  [MORTISE,  v.\  (See  the 
compound.) 

mortising-machlne,  «.  A  hand  or  power  ma- 
chine for  cuttiug  mortises  in  wood. 

•mort  -ling,  s.   [MORLINO.] 

mort  -main,  *mort  mayn,  s.  [Fr.  mortmain, 
from  Lat.  (in)  mortua  »mn«.J 

Eng.  Law:  Such  a  state  of  possession  of  lands  or 
tenements  as  makes  it  incapable  of  being  alienated 
when  it  is  vested  in  dead  hands,  that  IP,  in  person.^ 
who  cannot  alienate,  as  a  corporation ;  an  uualien- 
able  possession. 

"All  purchases  made  by  corporate  bodies  being  imiil  t< 
be  purcnases  in  mortmain,  in  tnorttui  man  it  r  for  the  reason 
of  which  appellation  Sir  Edward  Coke  offers  many  con- 
jectures; but  there  is  one  which  seems  more  prolmlik- than 
any  that  he  has  given  UK,  viz.,  that  these  purchases  hein^ 
usually  made  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  members  of 
which  (being  professed)  were  reckoned  dead  person*  in 
law,  land  therefore,  holden  by  them,  might  with  great 
propriety  be  aaid  to  be  held  in  mortua  man\i."—Hlaclc- 
stonf.:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  18. 

^  Alienation  in  mortmain:  [ALIENATION.] 

*mort  -mal,  ».  [Fr.  mor(=dead,  and  >/m/=OTil.] 
A  bad  sore ;  a  mormal  (q.  v.). 

*mort  pay,  s.  [Fr.  nior(=dead.  and  Enir.  i>"H 
(q.  v.).]  Dead  pay;  the  taking  or  receiv  ing  pay  or 
wages  for  more  soldiers  than  were  actually  serrine, 
some  being  dead  or  discharged,  or  for  more  days 
than  they  had  really  served. 


b<511,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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•mort  -risi,  s.  [MORTAR,  «.]  A  dish  composed 
of  moat  or  fish  of  various  kinds  oeaten  tOgMMT. 

••  A  m.irtrett  made  with  the  brawn  of  capon*,  stamped, 
•trained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity  of  almond  but- 
ter."— Boron:  Xat.  Illtt. 

•mort  rewes,  *mort  reux,  «.   [MORTRESS.] 
•mort   stone, «.    [Eng.  mort,  andgrone.]    A  stone 
by  the  wa\>iile,  between  11  distant  Tillage  and  the 
parish  rliurrli,  on  which  the  bearers  of  a  dead  body 
rested  the  rotti n. 

"  What  is  this  f 
Oh  me!  the  mortstone." 

Taylor:  Edtttn  the  fair,  T.  1. 

mOf  -ttj-a-ry1,  «•  *  «•  [Low  Lat.  mortuarium, 
from  Lat.  mortuariwi— pertaining  to  the  dead,  from 
morfuuj*=dead ;  Fr.  mortuaire.] 

A.  As  ttubstantire : 

•  I .  A  foe  paid  to  a  parson  of  a  parish  on  the  death 
of  a  parishioner.  It  is  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot, 
and  recoverable,  when  due,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

"  A  mortuary  was  thun  paid;  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  the 
beat  beaut  of  the  defunct,  by  way  of  an  her iot,  for  the  sup- 
port  of  his  body  against  ftecular  enemies,  and  the  panton 
of  the  parish  had  the  second  an  a  mortuary  for  defending 
hit  soul  against  hu  spiritual  adversaries."— Sj*(ma>i: 
[tf  Srltllltur'l. 

*2.  A  burial  place. 

3.  A  doail-house ;  a  place  of  temporary  reception 
for  the  dead ;  a  morgue. 

B.  As  adj.  [Lat.  mortuarius]:  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  mortuary,  or  to  the  burial  of  the  dean. 

tmortuary-gulnea, s.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  mortuary-Quint  a  is  the  parson's  due  at  barlaU, 
for  reading  the  service,  church-yard  feen,  Ac." — Hull: 
Grnufnr  Lfttert,  II.  100. 

11161  v  la,  >.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimiu.  of  Lat.  moruni 
=  a  mulborry,  a  blackberry.] 

Biol. :  The  globular  mass  of  cleavage  cells  result- 
ing from  the  repeated  bisection  of  the  parent-cell 
(a.  v.).  The  cells  lie  as  close  together  as  the  dru|>es 
of  a  mulberry  or  blackberry,  so  that  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  round  mass  appears  rugged.  (Haeckel : 
Evolution  of  Man,  i.  189.) 

mbr  UB,«.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  morea  =  the  mul- 
berry-tree; from  moro»  =  the  black  mulberry.] 

But. :  Mulberry  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Moraceee  (Morads).  The  fruits  of  the  several 
species  are  eatable,  but  cause  diarrhoea  if  taken  in 
excess.  Uorus  alba,  the  White  Mulborry,  is  the  one 
most  frequently  used  in  Europe  for  feeding  silk- 
worms. It  has  a  sub-acid  succulent  fruit ;  M.  nigra, 
the  Black  Mulberry,  is  also  used  for  silkworms. 
The  juice  is  a  remedy  for  sore  throat,  and  a  good 
refrigerant  in  fever.  The  bark  is  purgative  and  a 
vermifuge.  Nino  kinds  of  mulberry  tree — some  of 
thorn  species,  others  only  varieties — occur  in  India. 
Jfonu  alba,  Af.  atropurpurea,  M.  cuspidata,  M.  in- 
dica,  Af.  Iceviaata,  M.  serrata,  M.  multicaulis,  M. 
nigra,  and  Af .  parviflora.  At.  serrata  is  valued  by 
the  Simla  wood-carvers.  M.  indica,  wild  in  the  sub- 
Himalayas,  is  cultivated  through  India.  The  larva 
of  the  Assam  silkworm,  Rombyx  textor,  is  fed  upon 
its  loaves.  Its  stem  yields  a  gum.  Its  root  is  an- 
tJiolmintic  and  astringent.  The  fruit  has  an  agree- 
able, aromatic,  and  acid  flavor;  is  cooling  and 
laxative,  allays  thirst,  and  is  grateful  in  fevers. 

mor  -vant,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  species  of 

sheep. 

mor  -V8n-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Morvcn,  Argyle- 
shiro;  sutf.  -Ue  (Afm.Kl 

Ilin. :  The  same  as  HABMOTOME  (q.  v.). 

*m8rwe, «.    [MORROW.] 

•morwenlng, ».    [MORNINO.J 

mos  se  saur   us,  «.    [MOSASAURCS.] 

116  sa  -Ic  (1),  *M6-fi  Ic  al  (I),  a.  [Lat.  Uota- 
icut.  ]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Moses,  the  Jewish 
loader  and  lawgiver. 

"The  Mosaic  law,  ua  it  was  planned  by  unerring  wis- 
dom, and  unquestionably  admirably  well  contrived  for 
the  great  purposes  for  which  it  wait  intended." — Bit.  Ilore- 
tff:  Srrin.mn,  vol.  11.,  ser.  21. 

Mosaic-law, «. 

Script.:  The  law  as  given  by  or  through  Moses. 
It  consisted  of  throe  portions,  the  Moral,  the  Cere- 
monial, ami  I  In;  .luilicial  law,  the  last  constituting 
the  civil  and  criminal  code  of  the  Jews. 

mo  •»  -Ic  (2)  -m6  sa  Ick,  «m6  sa  Ic-al  (2), 
a.  A  t.  (Fr.  mo«u)0ue=moBaic  work,  from  Low 
Lat.  *miw/iiftw,'  lir.  mousaikos,  from  mous?ion= 
mosaic  work;  nout.  sing,  of  mou«eio>=pertaiiiing  to 
the  Muses;  hence,  artistic,  ornamental;  Lat.  mu- 
Meurn  or  mtwiimw  oj>u«=mosaic  work ;  Ital.  motairo 
=mosaic;  Sp.  mosaica  oArn  =  mosaic  work;  Port. 
mojairo= mosaic.)  [McsE, «.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

I.  A  term  applied  in  its  widest  sense  to  any  work 
which  exhibits  a  representation  on  a  plane  surface 
by  the  Joining  together  of  minute  pieces  of  hard, 


colored  substances,  such  as  marble,  glass,  or  nat- 
ural stones  united  by  cement  (mastic),  and  which 
served  as  floors,  walls,  and  the  ornamental  cover- 
ings of  columns.  Roman  mosaic  consists  of  pieces 
of  artificial  enamel,  in  place  of  natural  stone.  The 
enamel  is  drawn  out  into  rods  of  various  sizes,  cut 
into  lengths,  and  arranged  in  cases  something  after 
the  manner  of  printing  type,  the  boxes  containing 
each  a  different  shade  or  color.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  beads  were  thus  made  Mosaic 
Work  (tne  Roman  Opus  tessellatum)  is  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  is  probably  referred  to  in  Esther,  ch.  i. 
6,  about  519  B.  C.  It  had  attained  to  great  excel- 
lence in  (Greece,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  when  Sosos  of  Porgamus,  the  most  re- 
nowned Mosaic  artist  of  antiquity,  flourished.  Ho 
acquired  great  fame  by  his  accurate  representation 
of  an  "  unswept  floor  after  a  feast."  The  Romans 
also  excelled  in  Mosaic  work,  as  evidenced  by  the 
innumerable  specimens  preserved.  Byzantine  Mo- 
saics date  from  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  The 
art  was  revived  in  Italy  by  Tafl,  Gaddit  Cimabue, 
and  Giotto,  who  designed  Mosaics,  and  introduced 
a  higher  style  in  the  13th  century.  In  the  16th  cent- 
ury Titian  and  Veronese  also  designed  subjects  for 
this  art.  The  practice  of  copying  paintings  in 
Mosaics  came  into  vogue  in  the  17th  century;  and 
there  is  now  a  workshop  in  the  Vatican  where 
chemical  science  is  employed  in  the  production  of 
colors,  and  where  20,OUU  different  tints  are  kept.  A 
finer  kind  is  applied  to  the  production  of  broaches, 
Ac.  The  oldest  and  simplest  form  of  mosaic  work 
is  the  dice-shaped  pavement,  or  Atusivum  opus,  of 
the  Romans.  The  Opus  tesselatum  was  a  tesselated 
geometrical  pavement. 

2.  Variegated  like  mosaic  work. 
"  The  tonsile  box 

Wove,  in  mo«aic  mode  of  many  a  carl, 
Arouud  the  figured  carpet  of  the  lawn," 

Mason:  Enoltih  Garden,  bk.  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1*  Lit. :  Mosaic  work.    [A  1.] 

"  The  liquid  floor  inwrought  with  pearls  divine, 
Where  all  hitt  labors  in  mosaic  shine." 

Savayt:   Wanderer,  T. 

2.  Pyro. :  A  pyrotechnic  device  consisting  of  a  sur- 
face with  diamond-shaped  compartments,  formed 
by  two  series  of  parallel  lines  crossing  each  other. 
Tno  effect  is  produced  by  placing  at  each  intersec- 
tion four  jots  of  fire  which  run  into  the  adjoining 
ones.  The  intervals  between  the  jets  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  discharge  of  others,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  fires  in  the  spaces. 

mosaic-floor,  «.  A  floor  laid  in  colored  woods, 
tiles,  or  marbles,  systematically  arranged,  either 
symmetrically  or  pictorially. 

mosaic-glass,  s.  Mosaic  glass  is  formed  by  the 
association  of  various  colored  opaque  or  transpar- 
ent rods  of  glass,  so  arranged  that  the  ends  may 
form  patterns.  Sections  being  removed,  the  pieces 
are  arranged  for  the  production  of  a  recurring  pat- 
tern, or  a  general  combination  is  formed  by  the 
association  of  a  variety  of  separate  ornaments. 

mosaic-gold, «. 

Chem.:  SnSj.  Bisulphide  of  tin.  Prepared  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  12  parts  of  tin,  6  of  morcury, 
6  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  a 
low  red  heat.  It  forms  brilliant  gold-colored  scales, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold  powder. 

Mosaic  Ministry,  s.  The  name  given  bv  Burke 
to  the  mongrel  coalition  which  took  office  in  July, 
1766. 

"  Pitt  undertook  the  formation  of  that  Mutate  Miai-tru 
which  Edmund  Burke  ban  so  graphically  described." — 
Collier:  Britlth  Umpire,  oh.  iv.,  p.  31W. 

mosaic-tile,  «.  A  tile  molded  with  different  col- 
ored clays,  arranged  in  patterns  in  imitation  of  the 
associated  pieces  of  colored  stones  in  a  true  mosaic. 

mosaic-wool,  «.  A  form  of  rug  or  mat  made 
from  colored  wool,  arranged  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
wool  present  a  definite  pattern.  Threads  of  wool  of 
equal  length  are  placed  horizontally  in  a  frame, 
close  together,  to  form  a  compact  mass.  They  are 
of  different  colors,  and  the  colors  are  arranged  in 
conformity  with  a  pattern.  The  threads,  being 
held  firmly  in  the  frame,  are  then  cut  across  to  form 
cubical  masses,  all  the  threads  in  each  cube  boiug 
kept  rigidly  in  their  places.  The  cube  is  then 
placed  in  a  frame  with  the  threads  vertical,  and  a 
clean  cut  made  across  the  top.  The  smooth  sur- 
face is  then  wet  with  a  solution  of  rubber,  and  a 
piece  of  canvas  firmly  attached.  When  dry,  a 
machine  cuts  off  a  slice  of  such  thickness  as  is 
desired  for  the  length  of  the  pile.  A  rug  or  mat  of 
a  velvety  finish  is  thus  produced.  Other  slices  can 
bo  cut  off  iu  the  same  way  until  the  wool  is 
exhausted. 

MS  sa  Ic  aldi.x.  [Kug.  .V.*<nVU); -ul.J  The 
same  as  MOSAIC  (1). 

mS  sa  -Ic  al  (2),  a.  [Eng.  mosaic  (2) ;  -at.]  The 
samn  as  MOSAIC  (2),  A. 

"The  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion,  and  they  to  the 
tree*  a  mtaatcul  flower."—  Staitff  Arcadia,  bk.  i.,  p.  !•"• 


m6-sa -Ic  al  1?,  ttdi'.  [Eng.  mofaical  (2) ;  -Jy.J 
After  the  manner  of  mosaic  work. 

"They  (mixed  Inworkes)  mvtalcally  grow." 

Stirling:   Jhnnretlay;  Twrlj'h  Hottre, 

M6|  a-lsm,  i.  [English  Alos(rs);  -urn.]  The 
Mosaic  system;  adherence  to  Mosaic  system  or 
doctrines. 

"Christianity,  being  the  offspring  of  Moialtm,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Jews." — Mitx  Miitler:  Science  of  Kettunm. 

mo  san  drite,  s.  [After  the  Swedish  chemist. 
Mosander;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min.:  A  monoclimc  mineral,  occurring  in  long 
prisms  in  syenite,  sometimes  massive  and  fibrous. 
Hardness,  4 ;  specific  gravity,  2'93-3'(JB ;  luster,  vitre- 
ous to  resinous ;  color,  reddish-brown,  when  fresh : 
thin  slivers  translucent.  Composition:  Ahydrated 
silico-titanate  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  didyraium, 
and  calcium,  with  some  soda  and  sesqnioxide  of 
iron.  Found,  associated  with  various  other  miner- 
als, at  Brovig,  Norway. 

mos  a  sau  rl  dae,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  nuxa- 
aaur(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  Mosasauroids ;  a  family  of  Reptiles, 
believed  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  ti  bo  Lacertilian, 
but  arranged  by  Prof.  Cope  in  a  net/  order  Pythou- 
omorpha,  and  placed  near  the  Ophidia.  The  teeth 
are  rootless  ana  solid  throughout ;  they  arc  joined  to 
the  jaw  by  a  broad  bony  base,  and  not  inserted  in 
sockets,  as  iu  the  crocodiles.  The  palate  has  also 
teeth.  There  were  paddles  instead  of  feet. 

mos  a  sau  ro~id,  a.  &  s.  [Modern  Latin  mo»a- 
saur(us),  and  Gr.  eido»=form.] 

A.  Asinlj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Mosasauridte  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

Palceont.  (pi.) :  The  Mosasanridae. 

"It  was  early  conjectured  that  the  mosasauroidl  were 
marine  and  aquatic  in  their  habits." — Stcholson:  1'uhr. 
ontology,  ti.  206. 

mos  a  sau  rus,  s.  [Lat.  Jtfiwu=the  river  M.ia- 
or  Mouse,  and  Gr.  sauros,  *aura=a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  by  Conybeare  to  a 
gigantic  marine  Saurian,  called  by  Wagler  Sauro- 
champsa  (q.  v.).  It  is  now  made  the  type  of  a  fam- 
ily, Mosasauridte  (Q.V.).  Mosasaurus  camperi  was 
discovered  in  the  ofaestricht  chalk  in  178U,  and  was 
named  by  SOmmering  Lacerta  gigantea.  It  came 
into  possession  of  the  French  at  the  fall  of  Maes- 
tricht  (1794).  Another  species,  At.  princeps,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  seventy  feet  long. 

mos  char  -I  a,  subst.  [Gr.  mo«cAo»=musk ;  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -arm.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order  Labiati- 
flone,  sub-tribe  Trixideee.  Aloacluiria  pinnatijida 
has  a  smell  like  musk. 

mos  cha  tel,  s.  [Fr.  moscatelle,  from  Low  Lat. 
mtucatia= having  the  smell  of  musk  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Adoxa  (q.  v.).  Aiin.ni  moscha- 
tellina  is  the  Tuberous  Moschatel.  It  is  a  small 
plant,  with  broadly  triangular-ovate  leaves  and 
yellowish-green  flowers. 

mos  cha  tin,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  moschat(a),  fern, 
sing,  of  mo8cha<tt8  =  musky ;  Eug.  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CjiHjjNOj.  An  aromatic  nitrogen.. u~ 
substance  contained  iu  the  iva  plant,  Aclullnt  mos- 
chata.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  melts 
under  water  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  sepa- 
rates in  the  pulverulent  form  on  cooling. 

tmfis  -cna-tous,  ndj.  [Mod.  Lat.  moschat(ut)  = 
musky ;  Eng.  suff.  -ou«.l 

But,:  Having  the  smell  of  musk.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

m&s  -cnI-dS9,  >.  ill.  [Mod.  Lat.  mosch(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Ruminantia,  including  the 
Chevrotains  and  the  Musk-deer.  The  former  now 
constitute  the  family;  the  latter  either  forni~  a 
separate  genus,  Moscnus  (q.  v.),  or  is,  as  Prof,  (iar- 
rod  suggests,  considered  as  an  aberrant  member  of 
the  BovidfB. 

m&s  -Chine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  »ioirA(u«) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -inc.]  Of  orpertaining  to  the  Moschids>  (q.  v.). 

mSsch  6s  ma,«.  [Or.  mo»cAo»=musk,  and  cwmt- 
=  a  smell.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Moschos- 

mfis  ch6s  -ml-dte,  ».  pi.  [Modern  Latin  mot- 
rlmxiinii  i;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiatee,  tribe  Ocimete. 

m6s    chus,  s.    [Gr.  moschos— musk.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Cervids",  with  a  single  species, 
Miui'hu*  moschi/erus,  the  Musk-deer  (q.  v.).  It 
differs  in  many  important  structural  character- 
from  the  corvine  type;  there  are  no  horns  in  either 
sex,  and  the  canines  are  prolonged  three  inehes  be- 
low the  chin.  'I'liejiresenre  of  a  pall-bladder  would 
seem  to  indicate  relationship  with  the  Ant ilopidrt*. 
It  is  an  alpine  animal,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Central  Asia  to  China  and  Siberia. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     w'dre,     wplf,     wirk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     n,     oe     e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


BOM 

•nidge,  r.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  measlet.]  A 
word  only  occurring  in  the  phrase,  to  mose  in  the 
chine,  where  it  refers  to  a  disorder  in  horses,  by 
some  called  immuing  in  the  chine.  (Shakesp.: 
Taming  of  the  Hhrtir,  iii.  2.) 

mO  Belle  ,«.  [  See  def .  ]  A  kind  of  white  French 
wine,  so  named  from  Moselle,  formerly  a  frontier 
department  of  France. 

*m5s  -kSred,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Decayed, 
rotten. 

Mos  lem,  8.  &  a.  [Arab.  muslim=a  Mussulman, 
from  salama=to  submit.^)  [SALAAM.] 

A.  An  subst.:  A  Mussulman,  a  Mohammedan. 
"Another  hud  marched,  with  Godfrey   and  Tancred, 

over  heiips  of  slaughtered  Moslem,  to  the  sepulchre  of 
'Christ."— .Vacaulay:  lltst.  Ena.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Amiitj.;  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans; Mohammedan. 

"Of  iloslem  faith  I  am." — Byron:  Giaour. 
mos.  lings,  «.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tho  thin 
shreds  or  scrapings  of  leather  shaved  oil  by  the 
currier  in  dressing  skins.  They  are  used  in  wiping 
off  motals  while  grinding  and  polishing, 
mos.  6  sau  -rfis,  8.  [MOSASAURTJS.] 
mosque  (que  as  k),  'moskhe,  *mosk,  s.  [Fr. 
iniuiifiiff,  from  Sp.  mezquita,  from  Arab,  masjad, 
iniisjiil  —  eL  mosque,  a  temple,  from  suyada  =  to 
«ilorc,  to  prostrate  one's  self ;  Ital.  moschia;  Port. 
mesqtura.J  A  Mohammedan  temple  or  place  of 
worship.  The  design  is  not  normal,  and  conse- 
quently tho  main  form  is  not  a  settled  one.  But 
tlu-yhavp  three  essential  parts,  which  must  never 
bo  wanting.  These  are  the  Mihrab,  or  Hall  of 
Prayer,  which  marks  the  direction  of  Mecca  [KEB- 
I.AII  |,  and  which  must  consequently  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent POM!  ion  indiilerentcountries  ;  then  a  place 
for  the  ablutions,  which  precede  prayer ;  and  finally 
a  large  space  for  the  entry  and  departure  of  tho 
fait  hful,  for  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  prayers. 
In  this  space  are  the  Maksura,  or  seat  of  the  Caliph, 
when  one  was  required  ;  as  also  a  place  for  the  pres- 
et vat  ion  of  the  Koran,  and  finally  the  Mimbar,  or 
kind  of  pulpit.  A  further  requirement  is  the  Mina- 
ret, a  kind  of  tower,  from  which  the  1  man  calls  the 
hour  of  prayer,  anil  of  which  the  larger  mosques 
generally  possess  four  or  six.  [  MIHUAH,  MIMBAB, 
MINARET.] 

mSs  qui  -16,  mus-qut  -t6  (qu  as  k),  *mus-kit- 
to,  *.  |  Sp.  mosquito— R  little  gnat ;  dimin.  of  mosca; 
Lat.  mu«ca=any;  Port,  mosquito ;  Fr.  moustique.] 

/•-'/I  turn. :  The  popular  name  of  various  two-winged 
insects,  having  a  large  proboscis,  with  which  they 
attack    man,    sucking   his 
blood.  They  belong  chiefly 
to  tho  genus  Culex,  or  at 
li>a-t  the  family  Culicidee; 
though  Huniboldtsnys  that 
those  i  >f  South  America  are 
«pocies  < -I'  Si  inn  I  in  m  (q.v.). 
Tho  mosquito  of  the  West 
Indies  and  parts  of  Amer- 
ica is  Culex  mosquito.  Mos- 
quitoes  abound  also  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  tho  East- 
ern World,  and  are  troublo- 
xomi',  too,  in  the  Polar  Re- 
gions.    They  so  much  re-  Mosquito. 
semhlo  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance and  coloring  that  tho  number  of  species 
and_ their  geographical  distribution  have  not  been 

a "tctly  determined.  The  male  of  the  mosquito 
g  on  plant-juices  ;  it  is  the  female  which  attacks 
man.  [CLLEX.C'UI-ICID*.] 

mosqulto-bar,  «.  A  net  to  ward  off  mosquitoes, 
gnats,  and  other  flying  insects.  It  is  usually  a  can- 
opy, surrounding  the  bod,  but  is  sometimes  applied 
t  ii  1 1 1  e  \v  i  m  low  s  and  doors  to  exclude  outdoor  insects 
from  a  room. 

mosquito-canopy,  mosquito-curtain,  mos- 
quito-net, .-••.  Nets  or  curtains  of  gauze  to  keep  off 
moaquitoeV 

mosquito-fleet,  s.  An  assemblage  of  small  ves- 
sels. 

moss,  *mos,  *mosse,  8.  [A.  S.  meos;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ?ww ,'  Icel.  7/io«i';  Dan.  mott;  Sw.  mossa;  Ger. 
Hio'is;  M.  H. tier,  mtm,  mien;  O.  H. Ger.  rnios;  Russ. 
mulch;  l.at.  uiiixi-ut;  (ir.  moscho8=&  young  shoot.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  I[. 

"A  grot  there  was,  with  hoary  moss  o'ergrown." 

Garth:  naremmit. 

'    2.  A  bog,  a  soft  moorland ;  as  Chat  J/om). 

II.  Jiiitiini/: 

1.  6-Vn. :   A  popular  name  for  any  plant  of  the 
orders    Hryacen*   (Urn-mosses),  Audreaceaa   (Split- 
mouses),  Jungcrmanniaceee  (Scale-mosses) ,  or  Lyco- 
podiaccai  (.Club-mosses)  (q.v.). 

2.  Spec.:  Any  memlx-rof  the  order  Bryaceie  (q.v.). 
"Sfosses  and  AlidrsDaceffi." — Lindleu:  Iiitrod.  to  Botany 

<ed.  8d) ,  p.  265. 
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3.  (PI.) :  The  alliance  Muscales  (q.v.). 

•  Black  or  Spanish  moss  is  Tillandsia  tunoeidtf 
(a  bromel-wort) ;  Canary-moss  Parmelia  perlata,  a 
lichen;  Ceylon-moss,  Flocaria  Candida,  an  algal; 
*idle-moss,  various  foliareous  tree  lichens  j  and 
Reindeer-moss,  Ceuomyce  rangiferinat  a  lichen. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

moss-agate,  s. 

.Mia.:  A  variety  of  chalcedony  (q.  v.),  inclosing 
dendritic  and  moss-like  forms  of  chlorite  and 
"  green-earth,"  which  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
sesquioxido  of  iron. 

moss-animals,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  popular  but  perfectly  correct  name  for 
the  ISryo/oa.  It  is  a  literal  rendering  of  their  scien- 
tific name. 

moss-berry,  *. 

Bot. :  Oxycoccus  palustris. 

moss-bunker,  s.    [MENHADEN.] 

moss-campion,  8. 

Hot. :  Silene  acaulis,  a  British  alpine  plant. 

moss-capped,  «.    Capped  with  moss. 

moss-clad,  a.  Clad  with  moss;  covered  with 
moss,  as  with  clothing. 

moss-crops,  s. 

Bot. :  Eriophorum  vaginatum. 

moss-grown,  a.    Grown  over  with  moss. 
"One  old  moss-yrown  wall." 

Wordsworth:  Excurstcn,  bk,  ii. 

moss-hag,  s.    A  pit  and  slough  iu  a  mire  or  bog. 

"A  sour  fit  o'  the  batts  wi*  setting  amang  the  wat  moao- 
hags."—  Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

moss-land,  «.  Land  overgrown  with  peat-moss 
but  not  so  wet  as  to  bo  a  bog  or  morass. 

moss-pink,  s. 

Botany:  Phlox  subulata,  a  dark  purple  flower, 
native  of  this  country. 

moss-rose,  8. 

Bot. :  A  garden  variety  of  Rosa  centifolia,  tho 
Cabbage  or  Provence  Rose.  It  owes  its  popular 
name  to  its  moss-like  calyx. 

moss-rush,  8. 

Botany :  Juncus  squarrosus,  a  rush,  with  a  rigid 
stem,  four  to  six  indies  high. 

moss-trooper,  subst.  A  common  name  for  the 
marauders  who  infested  tho  mosses  or  borderland 
of  England  and  Scotland  previous  to  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 

"  There  was  still  a  large  class  of  moss-troopers,  whose 
calling  was  to  plunder  dwellings  and  to  drive  away  whole 
herds  of  cattle."— Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iii. 

*moss-troopery,  8.  Tho  practices  of  the  moss- 
troopers. 

"Much  moss-troopery  and  horse-stealing." — Carlyle: 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  162. 

mossed,  ii.  [Eng.  moss;  -ed.~\  Covered  or  over- 
grown with  moss. 

"An  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age." 

Wi  i  ii, •»/...-  As  You  Like  It,  it.  3. 

moss    I  ness,  s.    [Eng.  mossy;  -ness.] 

1.  Tho  quality  of  being  mossy  or  overgrown  with 
moss. 

2.  A  mossy  substance  or  growth. 

"Their  down  or  mossiness  healeth  carbuncles." — P. 
Holland:  riiuii,  bk.  xiiii..  ch.  vi. 

m8ss-6t -tlte,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  Mossotti; 
suff.  -He  (Mitt.),] 

M  in. :  A  light-green,  radiated  variety  of  aragonite 
(q.  v.),  containing  about  seven  p.ercent.  of  carbon- 
ate of  strontia ;  the  green  color  is  due  to  tho  pres- 
ence of  copper.  Found  in  the  Lias  of  Gerfalco, 
Tuscany. 

m8s  -sy\  *mos-sie,  a.    [Eng.  moss;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  or  overgrown  with  moss. 

"A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone."    . 

Wordsworthi  Poems  on  the  Affections. 

2.  Resembling  moss. 

most,  *  maste,  *  measte,  *  meste,  *  moost, 
•mooste,  *moste,  a.,  ««v.  &  s.  [A.  S.  nicest ;• cogu. 
with  Icel.  mestr;  (jer.meist;  Goth,  maists;  Dut.  A 
Dan.  meest.] 

A.  As  adj. .'  Greatest  in  any  way. 

1.  In  size  or  bulk. 

"  Which  is  the  leeste  of  all  sedis,  but  whanne  it  hath 
woxen  it  is  the  mooste  of  all  wortis." — Wvcliffe:  Matthew 
xiii. 

2.  In  extent. 

3.  In  number ;  most  numerous. 

"•£mylius'  triumph  was  referred  to  the  most  number  of 
voices  of  the  people."— -VorrA:  Plutarch,  p.  218. 


mote-bell 

*4.  In  quality,  degree,  or  intensity. 

"  He  1 1 hi»  duk  ]  was  comen  almost  to  the  toun. 
In  all  bis  wele  and  in  his  moste  pride." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  896. 

*5.  In  rank,  position,  dignity,  power,  Ac. ;  highest. 
"To  which  they  all  repayred     .     .     .     both  most  and 
least."  Spenser:  F.  <j.,  IV.  ii.  ». 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  In  the  greatest  or  highest  degree;  in  a  very 
great  or  high  degree ;  to  tho  greatest  extent ;  mostly, 
chiefly,  principally. 

•2,  Most  is  used  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
form  the  superlative  degree,  as  more  for  the  com- 
parative; as,  most  like,  most  glorious,  most  fully. 
Double  superlatives  wore  formerly  used;  as  in 
Shakespeare,  most  boldest,  most  dearest,  nnuit  still- 
est, Ac. 

C. 


1.  The  greatest  or  greater  number ;  the  majority. 
(In  this  sense  used  with  a  plural  verb.) 

2.  Tho  greatest  value,  quantity,  amount,  degree, 
extent,  or  effect.    (Often  with  the.) 

"To  you  I  owe  the  most." 

Skakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  L 

*3.  Highest  in  rank ;  the  greatest,  the  chief. 
TF  (1)  At  most:  At  the  farthest,  at  the  latest,  at 
the  outside. 

"Within  this  hour  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you."—  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

(2)  The  Most  High:  The  Almighty. 

-most,  suff.  [A  double  superlative:  A.  S.  super- 
latives, -ma,  -sf,  as  in  utmost,  inmost,  foremost.] 
[For  def.  see  etym.] 

•moste,  f.  t.    [MUST,  v.] 

•mos-tic,  *mos-tlck,  «.    [MAHLSTICK.] 

m8st'-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  most;  -lu.]  For  the  most 
part;  for  the  greatest  part;  chiefly,  principally, 
mainly. 

"  Many  of  them,  mostly  young  apprentices,  were  appre- 
hended."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  viii. 

mos'-tra,  s.   [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direct,  shaped  like  a  letter  V.  A  sign, 
suggested  by  Avison,  for  pointing  out  to  a  per- 
former the  entry  of  a  particular  point  or  subject. 

•most  -what,  adv.  [Eng.  iiinxl,  and  what.']  For 
tho  most  part ;  principally. 

•mot  (!),».    [MOTE.] 

mSt  (2),»mott,  s.    [Fr.]    [MOTTO.] 

1.  A  witty,  clever,  or  pithy  saying ;  a  lion-mot . 

*2.  A  motto. 

"Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  Collatinus'  face. 
And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  890. 

tmot  -a-$ll,  8.    [Lat.  niofaciZIa.]    A  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Motacilla  (q.  v.). 
mot  a  Qll    la,  s.    [  l.at .    a  water  wagtail.] 
Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Motacil- 
lid»  (q.  v.).    Motacilla  lugubrit  (or    Yarrellii)   is 
the  Pied  Wagtail,  M.  alba  tho  White,  M.  boarula 
the  Gray,  Af.Jlava  tho  Grayheaded,  and  M.  rayi, 
Ray's  Wagtail.    Sometimes  the  last  two  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  genus  Budytes. 

mSt-a-9H'-lI-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  motacill(a) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sutl.  -/-/I/'.  I 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  passeriform  birds,  sub-order 
Fringilliformes,  or  of  the  order  Insessores  and  the 
sub-order  Dentisostres.  The  innermost  secondaries 
of  the  wing  are  of  extreme  length,  nearly  equaling 
the  primaries.  In  this  there  is  an  affinity  to  the 
Larks.  Tho  Motacillidae  include  the  Wagtails  and 
the  Pipits  (q.v.). 

m8t-a-$Il-ir-nsB,  8.  pi.    [Lat.  motacill(a);  fern. 

Ornith. :  In  some  classifications  a  sub-family  of 
Sylvidie,  co-extensive  with  the  family  Motacillid» 

(q.v.). 

*mo-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  motatio,  from  mofo,  fre- 
quent, of  m<weo=to  move.]  The  act  of  moving. 

mo-taz'-I-lite,  s.    [MUTAZILITE.] 

•m6te  (1),  'moot,  *moote,  «.  [Fr.  mot.]  The 
note  or  blast  blown  on  the  horn  at  the  death  of  the 
deer. 

"Wind  three  motes  upon  the  horn." — Scott:  ft-anhot, 
ch.  inii. 

•mote  (2),  subst.  [A.  S.  mot,  gem6t=&  meeting.] 
[MOOT,  ».] 

1.  A  meeting;    an  assembly,  especially   one    for 
deliberation :  often  in  composition,  as  wardmofe, 
tvlkmote,  Ac. 

2.  The  place  where  such  a  meeting  was  held ;  a 
moot-hill. 

•mote-bell,  s.  The  bell  rung  to  summon  people 
to  a  mote  or  meeting. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    j6wl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,    Ac.  =  Del,     a?L 


mote 
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motherless 


m«t*  13),  »mot,  'moot*, «.  I  A.  s.  ,,,<;t.'}  \  [.arti- 
cle "f  dust,  a  speck,  a  spot ;  anything  proverbially 
email. 

"  TheM  endleas  numbers,  swarming  round, 
A*  thick  AS  idle  motes  in  canny  ray." 

TVtouuion :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  29. 

•m6te,  r.  f.   [MioHT,  f.] 

mdt  ed,  it.  [  Kng.  mote  (31.  ». ;  -*</.]  Containing 
motes;  lilleil  witli  motus.  (Used  priucipaliy  in 
composition. J 

"  The  thick-mnf^il  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  anil  the  day 
Was  sloping  towunl  his  weittern  turner." 

Tr.inyxou:  Mariana,  78. 

*m&te  ling,  «m6at  ling,  ».  [Eng.  wiofc  (3),  s.; 
dimin.  .-nil.  -iuiy.J  A  little  mute. 

"A  crowd  of  moatltnffs  ham* 
Above  oar  heads.''  >i//rca/rr   Vocation,  335. 

mo  tel  la,<-  [Mod.  Lat.,  from Genevan  monfm'/e, 
or  moute lie,  prob.  from  Lat.  ?;tu«ff/a.  (Lif/r0.)] 

1  iiit  hi/.:  Rockling ;  a  genus  of  (iadidtp.  The  body 
is  elongate,  covered  witn  minute  scales.  Two  dor- 
sal tins,  one  anal,  and  caudal  separate.  A  band  of 
teeth  in  the  jaws  and  on  the  vomer.  Eight  species 
are  known,  from  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Iceland. 
Greenland,  Japan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
New  Zealand.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  chiefly 
tli-tint'tiished  bythe  number  of  their  barbels.  The 
Five-bearded  Rockling  (Motella  muatela),  the 
Four-bearded  Rockling  (M.  cimtiria),  and  the  Three- 
bearded  Kockling  ( M.  tricirrhata,  niacrophthalma, 
mill  maculata)  are  British.  Gunther  considers  M. 
glauca,  the  Mackerel  Midge,  to  bo  the  young  of 
if.  macrophthalmata.  Yarrell  makes  it  a  separate 
species,  aud  it  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  separate 
genus. 

m6  tSt ,  m6  tett ,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  mottettp= 
a  ditty,  a  verse;  dimin.  of  motto=&  motto  (q.  v.), 
from  Lat.  murrum=a  mutter,  a  grunt.] 

Music:  A  vocal  comjmsition  in  harmony,  set  to 
words  generally  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  or  to 
paraphrases  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  motett 
was,  as  one  time,  a  varied  treatment  of  a  given 
theme  similar  to  the  poem  called  in  Spanish  a 
"moto."  Like  the  madrigal,  the  motett  was  at 
first  set  to  words  of  a  profane  character,  and  there 
are  ecclesiastical  decrees  extant  forbidding  its  use 
in  church.  Metrical  psalms  aud  hymns,  in  which 
the  several  verses  are  sung  to  a  varied  setting,  are 
called  motetta  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
many  sacred  cantatas  of  unconnected  movements 
are  also  similarly  named. 

moth,  •mothe,  *moththe,  *mouthe.  "moughte, 
s,  I  A.  S.  niodhdhe,  mokdhef  cogn.  with  Dut.  mot: 
Icef.  moffi;  8w. mdtt=a  mite;  Ger.  muftc  — a  moth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit,:  In  the  sarao  sense  as  II. 

"  Neglected  heaps  we  in  by-corners  lay, 
Where  they  become  to  worms  and  ninth  f  a  pray." 

Vri/den:  Art  of  Poetry. 

*2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  gradually  eats,  con- 
sumes, or  wears  away  anything. 

"  If  I  be  left  belli  ml,  a  moth  of  peace." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  S. 

II.  Entnm.    (pi.) :    Formerly    a    distinction   was 
drawn  between  Moths  called  Plialirnides,  or  Lepi- 
dpptem  Nocturne,  &c.,  and  Hawk-moths,  Sphin- 
gidcs,   or   Lepidoptera    Crepuscnlaria,   Ac.     Now 
both  are  united  under  the  head  Heterocera  (q.  v.). 
The  antennn-  taper  to  a  pi , int.    The  insects  fly  dur- 
ing the  night  or  during  twilight.    They  are,  as  a 
rule,  loss  brightly  colored  than  butterflies.    Stain- 
ton  divides  them  into  nine  groups:  Spliiugina,  witli 
four  families;  Bombycina,  with  twelve;  Nocturne, 
with  twenty-six;  Geometrma,  with  seventeen;  Py- 
ralidmn,  with  sixteenor  seventeen  ;Tortricina,with 
nine  or  ten  :Tineina,  with  lirteen:andPteroi>horina 
inn!  Alncitina,  each  with  one.    They  may  be  cap- 
tured in  nets,  or  by  attracting  them  to  sugar  dis- 
solved in  water  or  beer  and  spread  upon  trees,  or  to 
a  light,  or  they  may  bo  reared  from  the  caterpillar 
state. 

moth-blight  «. 

Kiitnm.:  Various  species  of  the  genus  Aleurodes, 
which,  though  homoptcrous,  is  so  much  akin  to  tln> 
Lepidoptera  that  both  Liniuens  anil  Reaumur 
placed  it  in  that  order.  They  blight  plants  by  at- 
tacking thorn. 

moth-cicada, ». 

i:,,!, .in.  (/il.):  The  homopterons  family  Flatid«p, 
which  have  the  wings  generally  covered  with  a 
white  farinaceous  powder,  like  the  scales  on  the 

wings  of  in  >• 

moth-gnat, «. 

Kntiiiii,:  A  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Rychoda. 
They  have  curiously  ciliated  wings. 

moth-hunter,  ».  One  who  hunts  moths;  an  en- 
tomologist. 


moth-mullein,  «. 

Hot.:  \\-rliiitrum  l,tattnria,&  pink-flowered  plant, 
with  the  hairs  of  the  filaments  purple. 

moth-trap,  «.  An  attachment  to  a  bee-hive  to 
catch  tlie  ninth  -miller,  as  it  is  familiarly  called — 
whoso  larva  builds  its  web  in  the  hive  and  destroys 
the  colony, 

tmSth  eat,  r.  /.  |Eng.  morA,-and  eat.]  To  eat 
or  consume,  as  a  moth  does  a  garment. 

moth  -eat  en,  'mothe  eat  en,  a.  [Eng.  moth, 
and  eaten.  J  En  ten  by  moths. 

"  Your  garments  are  innttifatnt." — Jitnu-x  v.  2. 

tmothed,  «.    [Eng.  moth;  -ed.]    Moth-eaten. 
"  With  innthfil  aud  dropping  arras  hung." 

Vrtnenfnu:  J'ur<i<-rlHnf,  iv.  204. 

•mfith  en, 'i.  [Eng.  moth;  -en.]  Full  of  moths; 
moth-eaten. 

"We  rake  not  up  olde,  montdie.  and  mothen  parch- 
mentea."— fulkt:  Against  Allen  (1600),  p.  126. 

m&th-Sr  (ii,   «mod-er,   'mod  ir,  *mood  er, 

•mod-re,  8.  &  a.  [A.  S.  modcr,  /,'i'i'liir,  1,11*1  in-; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  moeder;  Icel.  modhir;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
moder;  Ger.  mutter;  O.  H.  Ger.  mustar;  Irish  & 
Gael,  mathair;  Russ.  mate;  Lith.  mote;  Lat. 
mater;  Gr.  meter;  Sansc.  mata,  matri;  Ital.,  Sp. 
&  Port,  madre ;  Fr.  mire.] 

A.  Aa  eubatantive : 

I.  Lit.:   A  female  parent,  rapec.  of  the  human 
race ;  a  •woman  who  has  borne  a  child ;  correlative 
of  fton  or  daughter. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  That  which  has  produced  anything;  the  source 
or  origin;  generatrix. 

"Mother  of  Arts!  aa  once  of  arms." 

«»>im.  ntUle  Harold,  IT.  47. 

2.  One  who  assumes  the  place  of  a  mother. 

"This  old  man,  in  the  day  of  his  <  >!  age, 
Was  half  a  mother  to  them." 

Wordsteorth:  The  Brother*. 

3.  The  feelings  of  a  mother ;  maternal  instinct  or 
feelings. 

"  Straight  all  the  mofa^r  in  her  soul  awakes." 

;•'.;-     llomer't  Odytteu,  xi.  188. 

4.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old  or  elderly 
woman. 

5.  A  term   frequently  applied  to  an  abbess,  or 
female  head  of  a  religious  or  semi-religious  institu- 
tion. 

"  To  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair." 

Khalcegp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  1.  4. 
•6.  The  hysterical  passion. 

"  How  this  mother  swells  ap  toward  my  heart." 

Shakeitf..  Lear,  ii.  4. 

B.  Ait  adjective: 

1.  Acting  or  holding  the  place  of  a  mother ;  giving 
birth  or  origin. 

"  The  king  with  joy  confessed  his  place  of  birth, 
And  on  hit)  knees  salutes  his  mother  earth." 
/V;>r;  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  404. 

2.  Native,  natural,  inborn. 

"As  we  call  our  first  language  our  mother  tongue,  so  we 
may  as  justly  call  our  ilrst  tempers  our  mother  tempers." 
—Horae:  Hurt.,  vol.  iii.,  dis.  6. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Mother-bird,  mother-god- 
den. 

1[  (1)  Af other  Carey's  chickens ;  A  name  given  by 
sailors  to  the  various  species  of  Stormy-pet  rel. 

(2)  Mother  Cureu'f  iimte :  The  Groat  Black  Ful- 
mar, found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

mother-cell, «. 

Physiol.:  A  cell  in  which  other  cells  are  gener- 
ated. 

mother-church, «. 

1.  The  oldest  or  original  church  of  a  country. 

2.  The  church  to  which  one  belongs. 

3.  The  metropolitan  church  of  a  diocese, 
mother-cloves, «.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  flower  buds  of  Caryophyllwtaromctticu*. 
mother-coal, «.    [MINERAL-CHARCOAL.]   . 
mother-country, «. 

1.  One's  native  country. 

2.  A  country  which  has  planted  colonies  in  other 
lands.      (Used  in  speaking  of   its  relation  to  its 
colonies.) 

:t.  A  country,  as  the  producer  of  anything. 

mother-gate,  «.  A  lateral  passage  wherea  shaft 
intersects  a  scam  of  coal. 

mother-in-law,  *mothere-law, «. 
1.  The  mot  her  of  one'>  wife  or  of  one's  Irisband. 
^.  A  stepmother.    (Kng.) 

"The  name  of  a  moln/r-/ii./<iic  sounded  dreadful  in  my 
•arm."— fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  vll.,  ch.  ii. 


mother-land,  .«.   One's  mother  or  native  country. 
fMother-mald,  ».    The  Virgin  Mary. 
"Our  hands  to  life's  hard  work  are  laid, 
Hut  our  hearts  are  thine,  sweet  Mother-maid." 

Falirr:  flnitnrfi  Hymns. 

•mother-naked,  a.  Naked  as  at  birth;  stark 
nakeil. 

"Through  this  the  mnther-nrtkeil  trooper  introduces  hi* 
head  and  neck."  —  Curlyle:  Sarlor  lirsurtus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

mother-of-pearl,  a. 

1.  Zuol.  dt  Comm.:  The  internal  layer  of  oyster 
and  other  nacreous  or  pearly  shells.    It  is  of  silvery 
brilliance  and  iridescent.    This  is  duo  to  the  alter- 
nate layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  membrane. 

2.  Entom.:  A  moth  of  the  family  liotydte. 
Mnther-<if'pearl  micrometer:  The  micrometer  of 

Cavallo.  A  thin,  semi-transnarent  slip  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  wide,  is  ruled  with 
fine  graduations,  and  mounted  within  the  tube  at 
the  focus  of  the  eyo-lcnsof  the  tolescoue,  where  the 
imago  of  the  object  is  formed.  The  divided  exlge  is 
brought  into  convenient  proximity  to  the  image. 

mother-of-thousands,  a. 
Bot.:  Linaria  cymbalaria. 
mother-of-thyme,  mother-of-time,  *. 
Bot.  :  Thymue  serpyllum. 

mother-queen,  «.  The  mother  of  a  reigning  sov- 
ereign ;  a  queen-mother. 

mother-spots,  »./'(.  Congenital  spots  and  dis- 
colurations  on  the  skin.  • 

mother-tongue,  .-•«'«/.  The  tongue  or  language 
which  was  learned  from  one's  mother,  or  in  infancy. 

mother-wit,  a.  Natural  sagacity,  wit,  i>r  genius. 
owing  little  to  instruction,  but  which  was  Imrn  \vit  h 
one,  and  probably  was  inherited  from  one's  mother. 

mother'  s-mark,  tubat.   A  mole  upon  the  skin. 


m&th  £r  (3),  «.  [An  extension  of  mud  (q.  v.)  ;  cf. 
O.  Dan.  m<x(dfr=(l)  mud,  mire;  (2)  lees,  drege; 
Dut.  moer:  Ger.  mode  r=mud,  mold  ;  mutter—  dregs, 
sediment.!  A  thick,  slimy  substance  concreting  in 
liquors  ;  the  lees  or  scum  of  liquors  concreted,  par- 
ticularly in  vinegar. 

"As  touching  the  tiu>ther  or  leee  of  olle-oliue."  —  P.  Hol- 
land: Pilau,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  iii 

mother-liquor,  «. 

Chem.:  Mother-water.  The  portion  of  a  mixoil 
solution  which  remains  after  the  loss  soluble  salts 
or  other  bodies  have  crystallized  out.  liy  <  .....  ''en- 
tration  the  mother-liquor  may  bo  made  to  furnish 
either  a  further  yield  of  the  same  substance  or  a 
deposit  of  another  and  more  soluble  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  solution. 

mother-lye,  s.  The  liquid  remaining  after  nil 
the  salts  that  will  readily  crystallize  have  beeu 
removed  from  a  solution. 

mother-of-  vinegar,  a. 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen.;  A  popular  name  for  various  molds,  con- 
sisting of   fungals,  such    as   Mucor,   Pcnicillium, 
found  in  vinegar. 

2.  Spec.  :  Mycoderma  aceti,  a  fungal  which  causes 
acetous  fermentation. 

mother-water,  «.    [MOTHEE-L:QTJOH.] 
•m&th-Sr  (!),».«.    [MOTHER  (!),«.!   Totakeor 

assume  the  place  of  a  mother  to;  to  adopt  as  a  sou 

or  daughter.    (Said  of  a  woman.) 
"The    queen    .    .    .    would   have    mothered   another 

body's  child."—  llotcell:  Lettrrt. 

m6th-8r  (2),r.  i.  [MOTHER  (3),  «.]  To  become 
ninthery;  to  become  concreted,  as  the  sediment  of 
liquors. 

"  They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil." 
Dratlea  :    I'irt/tl't  lieoratf  iii.  683. 

•moth  -er  age  (age  as  lg),  ».  [Eng.  mother  (l), 
s.  ;  -aye.]  (See  extract.) 

41  For  this  cause  marriage  is  called  matrimony,  which 
stgnineth  mothernae,  because  it  makes  them  mothers, 
which  were  virgins  before."  —  //.  Smith:  Sermons,  p.  IS. 
(ML) 

moth  -ered,  a.  [Eng.  mother  (1),  8.  ;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing a  mother. 

"So  fathered  and  so  mothered."—  Observer,  No.  67. 
m6th  -8r  hood,  «.    [Eng.   mother;    -*(»»(.]    '1  In- 
state of  IM-IIIK  a  mother. 

"  What  haman  thouKht  can  apprehend 
That  mystery  of  nwtherlt""-/  '  " 

I>.  li.  Itonsetti:  Are. 

m6th  er  Ing,  *.  [Eng.  molhrr  (1),  s.  ;  -in;;.]  A 
rural  cnstoni  in  BnCUBd  of  vi-itinc  one'-  i.;irrnt> 
on  Mid-lent  Sunday.  Called  also  Mi<l-h-ntin^. 

m&th  -Sr  less,  a.  [Eng.  mother  (1),  s.;-i<u.] 
Without  a  mother;  haying  Ix-en  depriti-d,  by  death 
or  by  desertion,  of  one's  mother. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t.     h«re,     camel,    h«r,    thert.     pine,    pH,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     n,    <s  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


motherliness 
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motmot 


10.  Tho  act  of  making  a  proposal  or  proposition.  m6 -tlve,  *m6-tlf,  a.  <t «.    [Fr.  motif,  from  Low 

•11.  Tho  tuning  of  a  musical  instrument.  Lat.  mo(»t»itt=moving.  animating,  from  Lat.  mnttu, 

*12.  A  puppet;  a  puppet-show.  pa.  par.  of   moveo=ta  rnovo;   Ital.,  Sp.   &  Port. 

"He  looks  like    .    .    .    one  of  these  mot  lota  In  a  great  motivo.] 

antique   clock." — Ben    Jonson:     L'l-tnj    Han    out    of  his  A..  As  adjective : 

1.  Causing  motion ;  having  power  to  cause  mo- 
ll. Technically:  tion ;  moving  or  tending  to  movo. 
1.  Art:  The  chango  of  place  or  position  which  "  Every  motive  argument  used  in  such  kind  of  confer- 
from  certain  attitudes  a  figure  seems  to  be  making,  ences."— Uooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

Z.  Law:  An  application  made  to  a  court  of  justice  2.  Having  tho  power  to  move  or  chango  place; 

by  tho  parties  to  an  action  or  their  counsel,  to  ob-  capable  of  motion. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mother;  maternal;  as,    tain  some  rulo  or  order  of  court  necessary  to  the  «3.  Changeable,  turning;  not  fixed. 

lotherly  authority.                                                              progress  of  the  action.  "Nature  Is  motlvt  In  the  au 

*B.  .In  'idt: :  In  tho  way  that  a  mother  would  do.       »•  Med.<t  PhijtM. :  Evacuation  of  the  contents  of  chief."— FeHAam,  Kesoives,  p.  46. 
"  Th'  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  earth,                              .°    w"  ;,f: 
To  hatch  her  seasons,  and  give  all  things  birth." 

Donne:  Anat.  of  World;  First  Anniversary. 


m6th  -Sr-lI-nSss,  s.  [English  motherly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  like  a  mother;  kindness,  love  ; 
tender  consideration  for  tho  wants  of  those  con- 
nected with  one. 

m6vh  -er  If ,  o.  &  adv.    [Eng.  mother  (1),  s. ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  ailjectivr : 

1.  Liko  a  mother;  becoming  or  befitting  a  mother. 

"All  beneath  u»  by  the  wings  are  cover'd 
Of  motherly  humanity," 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 


tion  to  each  other.    Similar  or  direct  motion  is 


"Nature  Is  motive  in  the  quest  of  ill,  stated  in  mis- 

P-    " 

B.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  That  which  moves ;  a  motive  part. 

"  Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  other  body." 

Shakesp.:  Trvilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

„„ ,..    „.  „ — .„       2.  That  which  moves  or  incites  to  action;  that 

when  parts  movo  in  the  same  direction  either  by    which  determines  the  choice  or  will;  reason,  in- 
single  degreea or  by  skips ;  contrary  motion  is  when    ducemeut,  cause,  ground,  incentive, 
parts  movo  in  opposite  directions  ;  oblique  motion  "Now  I  have  MI, HIV  to  be  brave; 

is  when  one  part  remains  stationary  while  another  The  son  of  his  neglected  slave." 

moves.  Byron:  Bride  of  Abydi*,  i.  12. 

5.  Horol.:  The  train  of  wheels  in  a  watch  im-       *3.  \  person  who  is  the  cause  of  anything;  an 

_ .  .  -  mediately  concerned  in  tho  moving  of  the  hands,    author 

ing  of  the  nature  of  mother.  [MOVEMENT.] 

"In  it  not  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the       6.  Steam-engine: 

world  both  feculent  and  motheryt" — Sterne:   Tristram         (1)  Tho  Cross-head  in  a  locomotive. 
Shandy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xlx.  (2)  Tho  slide,  slide-rod,  and  link  of  a  locomotive-       *•  T!>°  intent,  design,  or  purpose  with  which  a 

moth-?,  adj.    [Eng.  moth;  -y.]    Full  of  moths;    °»s'™-  thing  is  done  or  made, 

infested  by  moths  j  1-  Laws  of  motion:  Three  principles  or  axioms 

f;'™?;xw'Wt'r^»i^''-Maif-'  ^)1^^KSr^sw«dif«.fc«. 

act  upon  it,  that  body  will  continue  in  motion  in 
fflO  -til,  t*    [MOTIVE,  &.J  tho  samo  direction  and  with  thosaroo  velocity     Of    j 

1.  A  short  group  of  notes.  [FIGURE,  ».,  II.  6  (1).]       course  this  cannot'  be  directly  proved  by  obserya-       a*SSScTMomM  °* 

2.  A  subject  proposed  for  development;  a  theme,    tion,  no  one  being  able  to  start  a  body  in  a  portion 

^Leit-motif:  of  the  universe  free  from  other  bodies  which  will       *m6  -tlve,  v.  t.  [MOTIVE,*.]  To  give  or  supply  a 

Music:  Guiding  theme;  a  short  passage  of  melody    attract  it,  and  if  ho  could  start  it  on  in  a  vacant    motive  to;  to  prompt,  to  move,  to  instigate. 


(1)  The  movement  of  n  single  part  with  reference 

T  to  intervals  taken  by  it.    Conjunct  motion  takes 

m6th   fr  s&me,  a.    [Eng.  mother  (1),  s.;  -some.]  place  when  tno  soumis  raovo  by  single  degrees  of 

Maternally  anxious.  the  scale,  e.  g.,  0,  D,  E,  F :  disjunct  motion  is  when 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  seem  over  mothersome  and  foolish  they  movo  by  skips,  e.g.,  C,  F,  D,  G. 

about  him."— Mrs.  Trollope:  Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  xv.  (2)  The  movementof  two  or  more  parts  with  rela- 
mdth'~5r-w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  mother;  -wort,] 

1.  The  monthaceous  genus  Leonurus  (q.v.) ;  spec., 
Leonurus  carttiuca. 

L'.  Arti'i/iixiii  ftityaris.    [McowORT.J 

mAth'-ir-?,  a.  [KnK.  motlu-r  (3),  s. ;  -y.]  Con- 
sistingof  mother;  concroated  like  mother;  partak- 


"Am  I  the  motive  of  these  teora?" 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  iv.  2. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Art.:  That  which  produces  conception,  inven- 


other  way  than  by  supposing  tho  truth  of  the  first  p"  j 
law  of  motion.    (Airy:  Pop.  Astronomy,  pp.  218- 
—   —    --•.-                                    •-                   y?t)  i 

(2)  Changeof  motion  is  proportional  to  the  act-  "That  calm  .  .  .  had  changed  into  sick  motiveleisness." 

*mo-Hle,  a.    [L,at.  mortw-motion.J    Having  an    ing  force,  and  takes  place  in  tho  direction  of  tho  — a.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  di.  xxiv. 

inherent  power  of  motion;  applied  to  unconscious    straight  lino  in  which  tho  force  acts.  mft  Mv   I  t*    ,,,h,t     rFn»    mntimrt  •    it«  1    The 

objects,  as  certain  organs  of  plants.                                     (3}^o  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and  n ,™*:"7  Jn-Y.'rin,,  nmtfon  *'             W  '       "'* 

tm5-tll  -1-tf ,  s.    [English  motil(e);  -ifu.l     The    contrary  reaction;  or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  power  of  producing  motion, 

quality   of   being   motile;   inherent   capability  of    two  bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely  directed  "Thinking  and  nativity -the  prin 

motion.                                                                              in  the  same  straight  line.  loekt- •  Huma»  inderst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 

"  Its  motillty  or  power  of  motion."— Thome:  Botany  (ed.       2-  Organic  molecular  motion:  A  kind  of  motion 
18T»),  p.  10.  occurring  m  nearly  all  _the  internal  processes  in 


mary  ideas  of  spirit." — 
mil.,  g  18. 


motlon-barB, «.  /•/. 
Steam-engine:   Guide  bars  or  rods. 


H<  n  Jonsoll:  AVir  Inn,  i.  1. 

[MOTION,*.] 


mot 
pa, 
m- 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  moving  or  chang- 
ing place ;  a  chango  in   position ;  a  passing  of  a       'motion-man,  subst.     One  who  traveled  with  a 
body  from  one  place  or  position  to  another  move-    puppet-show. 

incut.    Tho  opposite  to  rest.  ..  And  trare,  wlth  fmng  Go08ej  the  mo,,on.man... 

"Soon  after  four  both  armies  were  In  motion." — Jtfti- 
catttay:  Hist.  Enj.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  The  power  of  moving. 

"  The  vital  spirits,  which,  born  in  arteries, 
Continual  motion  to  all  parts  do  bring." 

Daviet:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  e.  23. 

3.  A  single  movomont  or  act  of  motion. 

"Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes." 

Shakesp..  Sonnet  It9. 

4.  A  manner  of  moving ;  gait. 

"  Would   give    an   excellent    motion     to   thy    gait." — 
^h'lk.-tfi.:  Merry  H'l'rfs  of  Windsor,  iii.  8. 

*j.  Internal  movements  or  workings. 
"  Long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb 
Prodigious  motion  felt." 


m6-ti-v6, ».   [Ital.] 
Music :  Tho  same  as  MOTIF. 

m8f-lef,  *moVly,  *motte-lee,  a.  <t  ».    TO.  Fr. 
mu«ef<?=clotted,  knotted,  curdled,  or  card-like.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Composed  or  consisting  of  various  colors ;  var- 
iegated in  color ;  parti-colored. 

"They  that  come  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 
Will  be  deceived." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VII.  (Prol.) 

2.  Dressed  in  motley  or  parti-colored  clothes. 

"  A  fool,  a  fool !—  I  met  a  fool  'i  the  forest, 
A  motley  tool."— Shakesp.:  At  li.it  Like  It,  ii.  7. 


mo   tion,  f.  t. 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  motion  or  significant  gesture,  or  3.  Composed  or  consisting  of  various  discordant 
movement  of  the  hand  or  head  to,  for  guidance ;  as,  elements ;  diversified,  various,  heterogeneous. 

to  motion  a  person  to  a  seat.  "Where  yon  proud  palace,  fashion's  hallow' d  fane, 

2.  To  propose,  to  counsel,  to  advise.  Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train." 

"Here's  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens;  Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scute* Reviewers. 

One  that  still  motions  war."  B.  As  substantive: 


p.;  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  I.  3. 


, 


of 


colora; 


*3.  To  design,  to  purpose,  to  intend,  to  meditate,    dress  of  domestic  fools  or  jesters. 


parti-colored 


3lilton:  P.  t.,  Ii.  780. 

*6.  Impulse  communicated  ;  motive  power. 
'•  Carnality    .    .     .     it*  the  great  wheel    to  which   the 
clock  owes  its  motion."— Decay  <if  1'iety. 

i.  A  movement  of  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul;  an 
internal  impulse;  a  tendency  of  tho  mind;  an  in- 
clination. 


"What  I  motlon'd  was  of  God." 

Milton:  Samson  Aaonistes,  223. 
B.  Intransitive: 
I,  To  make  significant  motions  or  gestures  with 
the  hand  or  head. 


"That's  as  much  as  to  say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my 
brain."—  Skakesp.:  Tvxlfth  M0ht,  i.  8. 

*2.  A  fool,  a  jester. 

"Will  you  be  married,  motley!"— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like 
It,  iii.  8. 


'  '""'  'h<>  woorker  °'  •» 


"  I  am  always  full  of  good  motions,  that  come  into  my  "9od  '£•  m!^'!',nff'  Jh*  *aj,°^'  "nd  ' 

iaA."-Hunyan. -FilarlM's  Frogre,,,  pt.  i.  goodness.  -Ldall:  To  Queen  Cather.ne. 

*8.  Sense ;  mental  sight.  *m8'-tlon-Ist,  *.    [Eng.  motion, : -ist.]    One  who 
"I  see  it  in  ray  motiim." 


makes  a  motion. 

mfl  -tlon-lSsi 

9.  A  proposal  made  or  offered;    a  proposition;    motion,  at  rest. 

especially  a  proposition  moved  in  a  deliberative  "Howtno(uml?a».'— not  frozen  seas 

assembly ;   as,  a  motion    for   the    adjournment,  a  More  motioxln*." 

motion  for  a  committee.  n'ordsmorth:  To  a  Butterfly. 


•2.  To  make  proposals ;  to  propose ;  to  offer  plans.       .motley-mlnded.  a.    Having  tho  habits  though 
*m6 -tion  e"r,  *mo-cl-on-er,  ».     [Eng.  motion;    not  the  dress  of  a  fool  or  jester. 

er.]    One  who  makes  a  motion  ;  a  mover,  an  insti-       "This  is  the  motley-minded  gentleman."— Shakesp.:  As 

Ton  Like  It,  v.  4. 

•mSf-ley1,  v.  t.    [MOTLEY,  a.]   To  variegate. 
"With  thousand  dies  He  motleys  all  the  meads." 
Sylvester:  Eden,  89. 

m8t  mot,  «.  [Tho  Mexican  name  of  a  bird 
Described  by  Hernandez  (Hist.  Avium  Novce  Hisp., 
p.  52,  pub.  at  Rome,  1651.)  This  was  misprinted 
momot,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Latin  momotus  (q.  v.).J 

Ornith.:  Momotus  (Brisson),  Prionites  (llliger). 
The  best  known  species  is  momotus  brasiliennit 


boll,     boy ;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     (ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -jlon  =  »hiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c,  =  bel.     deL 


moto 
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(Khiimiihattos  momota.  Linn.),  described  by  Water-  II.  Technically  • 

ton  under  its  native  name,  Houtou.    From  its  geo-  ,     .  .,     T. 

grai.hu-al  rung.,  this  cnnnot  bo  tlieorigiual  Motmot  -ilifJS.                S  or  ^n**o««  used  to  mark  the 

«,f  HeniandeB.    The    M,,t,,,.,is    resemble    the    Bee-    w2rK?   a  Particular  artist.  

eaters,  but  the  plumage,  in  which  shades  of  green  Bn,i  "  mi'ln  .Tr            wuU.uco  carried  on  the  scroll,       «m6ult,  'molt,  ».  [  MOULT,».]  The  act  or 

and  lilue  predominate,  is  not  so  brilliant.    They  are  ?,". ','., ,  £                '  *°  tllc  namo  °'  tho  bearer,  the    of  molting  or  casting  the  feathers,  hair,  Ac. 

,±I;«,lj;:.'g&  &Ktte£0£S£fts£  %&^7SXa^£S5gsu£X£&x  -mou"  .n,  <,  [Eng.  „««..  .„.]  B.^ 

Their  ordinary  food  is  small  reptiles,  insects?  and  P*lnnln.K  allusion  to  their  names,  as  Per  nan  temper    '      ?9    molting  or  casting  the  feathers ; 

fruit-  v!re!-, tne  mofto  of  the  Tenons  I  Cavendo  tutut,  of    molt«"' 

m6-W,..   [Ital.]  mottTklss68'40' 

Mutic:  Motion,  .novement,  as  con  moto,  with  wrapped  up  in  IHIICV  rlaner  bea  ?*v;w?  s-/i—  ..».«..«»,«,  — «  |.i..i.-, H.MI  ,  I-OKII. 

spirited  movement,  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  vcrsej,  <tc.,  used  at  J9uvenii,.  partie"  '  with  O.Fris.muW,moiuJ=a  protector,  a  guardian  ; 

music.  Hence  con  mofo  has  become  a  time-sign,  m»t -tfiixl  „  °' H-  Oer'  mun<=a  protection,  a  protector;  tier. 

signifying  rather  fast.  Moto  c<m/muo=<xmtinuous  mot  ,  '  Ltnglisn  mo«o,  -«d.]  Having  a  vormund=&  guardian.  The  form  and  meaning  of 

otion,    tho   constant   repetition    of  a  particular  "'•>.  word    have   been    influenced  by  mount,  with 


mount 

2.  To  change,  to  get  rid  of. 

"  We  all  moult  our  name*  lo  fhe  natural  course  of  life." 
—Soutlitl/:  The  Doctor,  ch.  lux. 

f*mAnU,  "molt,  »^  ^  MOULT,  e.  J  The  act  or  process 

Being  in  the 
ving 

"A  dtp-winged  griffin,  and  a  moullm  raven." 

;  cogn. 


.              T,     XI  mousn,  r.«.    LA  variant  of  micJi  (q.  v.).]    Toll 

*&£&S^Z^,l££,l£Xtii  a-ndering  life;  to  live  as  a  tramp  or  vagrant. 

which  U  a  source  or  generator  of  mechanical  power;  ?nar   a-oy,  «.    irr.j 

a  prime-mover.  Arch. :  A  balcony  with  a  parapet,  embattled  or 

"These   bodies,  being  of  a  congeneroos   natnre,  do  °*?erwl,sf'   and   machicolations   projected   over  a 

readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor."-Brolene:  g&™-      "  wa8  Originally  intended  to  protect  the     ™,|'! 

Vulgar  Errort,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii  entrance. 


1.  Anthrop.:    The  namo  given  to  a  prehistoric 

ice.  formerlv  tnhuKUin.,  »!,„  f\\.'ln  an(J   Mississippi 

remarkable  curth- 


ininrop. :     i  no  name  given  fc.  ..   . „ 

formerly  inhabiting  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
ys,  who  have  left  some  very  rci 


. .    •          . 
(Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  in  France.) 


mounds  is    near    Newark,  Ohio,  and   consists   of 


tricity  into  mechanical  kinetic  energy 

*B.  As  adj.:  Giving,    imparting, 
motion. 

motor-nerves, ».  pi. 

Anal.:  The  nerves  which  are  dismontea  to  tne  other 
muscles,  derived  chiefly  from  the  spinal  cord  and  ering 
its  continuation  in  tho  medulla  oblongata  and 

brain.    On  section  of  a  motor-nerve,  paralysis  on-       ™°n-chette  ,  «.     [Fr.] 
sues;  while  stimulation  causes  muscular  contrac- 
tion till  degeneration  sets  in. 

*m6-tbr-I  al,  a.     [Eng.  motor;  -iai.]     Giving 
motion,  motory. 

m6   tor  m»n,   ».    [Eng.    motor  and   man.]    An    p. 
operator  of  an  electric  car;  one  who  controls  the 
movements  of  an  electric  car  by  means  of  the  motor. 


ofotSSaSScrfc  -  [Eng  ",0,0,-n^O,),.  -'^  '9rmoriy"comm^-in"Spa1n;now  SXKtad  tocSr- 
IMor  pertaining  to  motorpathy,  or  tlie  movement  sica  ami  Sardinia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 

Sheep,  brownish-gray  in  color,  with  a  dark  dorsal 
[Lat.  motor=a  mover,  and  streak,  and  a  varying  amount  of  white  on  the  face 

and  logs.    Horns  are  present  in  the  males  only,  and 


cure. 

mft'-tor  pith-?,  «. 
Gr.  par/ion=suffering. 


0%tl"^.^f*JSS..11^*2CL«     «?*»)•     iO^,SHWEEP.] 


.«. .  n  Djnium  \n  uiieinpimi  cure  ny  exercisuiij 
and  regulating  the  motions  of  the  body ;  kinesip- 
athy  (q.v.). 

'  ~tor-y,  a.    i  ,.,t i .  — ,  ......  ,...,.^,  — Q 

mover,  a  motor  (q.  v.).J     (Jiving  motion;  motive- 
as,  motory  muscles. 

motory-nenres, «.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  nerves  which  control  motion.  (Oiaen.) 
m8t -tie,  r.  t.     [ MOTLEY.]    To  mark  with  spots 
or  blotches  of  different  colors ;  to  blotch  •  to  varie- 
gate. 

"  Mottling  the  sea,  their  landward  barge«  rowed." 

*off.-  Don  Jiodertclc,  IT. 

m6t   tie,  «.     [MOTTLE,  t-.J    A  term  applied  to 
ihiinauy  and  other  woods  employed  in  cabinct- 

/nicli   have  a  mottled  appearance  when       0, 
tho  characteristic  coloration  of    and 


are  numerous  tumuli  or  mounds,  evidently  erected 
by  the  same  people  that  built  the  larger  works."  The 
human  remains  found  in  these  mounds  are  usually 

Arch.:  A  hollow  or  canal  sunk  in  the  soffit  of  a    so  much  decayed  as  to  preclude  tho  recovery  of  a 
rona  to  form  the  larmier  or  drip.  single  bone  entire.     This  fact  Squier  and   Davis 

mdu >dI-wSrp,  mou    die  wart,  subit.    [MOLD-    rcsard.  a»_  evidence  of  tho  great  antiquity  of  the 
WARP.]    A  mole.  mounds,  since  in  England,  where  tho  moist  climate 

."'•S^LJS^-^Vx^gb*;    f£ri-  °"    S^S^^P^^eSflSj  a^r 

tt8mch^8: 3&J  5r^.  ^  ^^S^w«U*£2'na 

wild   species   of  sheep,    attribute  to  thorn  so  high  an  antiquity. 

"Bat  while  the  mnutiiiJiwililm  are  ementlally  prehis- 
toric, according  to  all  New  World  chronology,  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  didclotturefi  hitherto  made  calculated  to 
"iiRKest  for  them  an  extremely  remote  era  .  .  .  The 
nrobability  rather  in  that  the  ruins  of  Clark's  Work  on 

!t '"  J CTi  """"'  Vf  m1ouno"  ,'rpqnents  the  Fort  Ancient  may  match  in  antiquity  with  those  of  Kng- 
summits ;  of  hills,  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old  l«nd'»  Norman  keeps,  and  even  that  their  builders  may 
ram,  and  IS  not  easilv  annntarlifMl  Kv  t\\n  l.,mt,.r  have  lingered  on  into  centuries  nearer  the  awe  of  Colurn- 

hna  " ;•.-.  Jj  :.•  f. ..-;..    \/....     aoi     -j-*i 


rw'    I         a""""/*"""?'1  7C~t~!\":      «"-"--"«»--- .......    -..,,,.,.  ..n.,          ....,     .«vuv.    u   „•», 

3fed.:  A  system  of  attempted  cure  by  exercising    the  tail  is  very  short.    The  mouflon  frequents  tho    Fort  Ancient  may  match  in  antiqu  tywitl  those  of  Eng" 

nlntiniy    fho  . ...  .1  i. ....     «»   *»,„    V. — !._.    I-; Hllminita  ^f  hillti     inomnll   1.     ...I        1 ,_JI-_ ,j       .....,)•      vrt^, 


jis,  in  small  tienis,  iieu<leu  by  an  old    land  n 

ram,  and  is  not  easily  approached  by  tho  hunter,    havelii,, „ 

It  breeds  freely  with  the  domestic  species  (Ocii    •>"••"—'•"*'«'«'•/<!  J/.m,  S21,  822. 


•moule,    r.   i.    [Fr.  moukr.] 
to  mold  ;  to  waste  away. 

"Thin  white  top  wrlteth  min  olde  yeree; 
Min  herte  is  also  moultd  an  min  hereg." 

Cnuucer:  c.  T.,  3,867. 
-lln,  «.    [Fr.,=a  miU  (q.  v.).] 


2.  Ornith.:  (See extract.) 

To  grow  moldy;  "The  Megapodlidee  (or  mminiM>ull<lrra)  are  another 
most  remarkable  and  anomalous  group  of  birds  " — 
H'allaee:  Urog.  Dial.  Animal*,  i.  SOU. 

moUnd  (2),«.     [Fr.  monde;  from  Lat.  mundut= 
tho  world. 1 

Her.:  A  ball  or  globe,  the 
sign  of  sovereign  authority 
and  majesty,  and  forming 


.,  to  the  lower  levels. 
mdu-lln-age  (age  as  1$),  «.    [Fr.] 


circled    with   a   horizontal 


the  surface. 

mottle-faced,  mottled-faced,  adj. 
mottled  face. 


Having  a 


mu-n-age    age  as      ),  «.    [Fr.]  circled    with   a   horizontal 

efore  it  is  dyed.  ctilar  band,  both  enriched 

' 


, 


"The  mtitttrd-facnt  gentleman  spoke  with  great  enerirv 
•nd  determlnatlon."-4«*rn<.-  I'likvick,  ch.  lUii. 
mot    tied  (tied  as  teld),  a.    [MOTTLE,  «.] 

.J;i  "T'/r ''""?••' i8"0"0*1.1  b.lot«hod,  or  variegated 
With  different  colors  or  shades  of  color. 

Marked  with  blotches  of  equal  intensity 
I'.i> me  inse.i-il>ly  into  oach  other.    (London.) 

mottled-beauty,  i. 

Kiit'im.:  Ilnnriiiin  rrpandata;  a  t<ale  gray  moth 
mud  with  brownish  and  dusky  yellow. 

mottled-umber, ». 

Kntimi.:  A  moth  of  tho  family  Hybernidie. 

m6t  tfi,  «.  [Ital..  from  I. at.  nnillui,i  =  n  mutter, 
a  grunt,  a  murmur,  from  mutio,  muttio=ti>  mutter 
to  nuimble.] 

I.  "r<t  Lang.:  A  word  or  short  pithy  sentence  or 
phrase,  used  to  indicate  the  tenor  of  f 
it  14  attached,  or  a*  expressive  of  i 
principle  or  idea  ;  a  maxim. 


before  it  is  dyed. 

mdu' line,  mdu -lln-5t, ».   [Fr.] 

1.  The  rope-winding  drum  of  a  hoisting  machine.    ,  I  To  fortify  with  a 

•2.  A  portable    apparatus   carried  by  crossbow-    to  fence  in 
men  for  winding  up  their  bows. 

!).  A  kind  of  turnstile.  und   ed, 

mduls,  i.    [  MIM u.s.  | 

mOult,  molt,  *mout,  *mout  en,  »mout-yn, 
•mowt,  r.  t.  &  t.  [Lat.  mu(o=to  change;  Fr.  miwr 
=to  molt.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To   cast    the    feathers,    hair,   skin. 


Mound. 


-— ,    ndj.     [Eng. 

mo«n<J(l),s. ;  -fd.j  Shaped 
like  a  mound  ;  possessing  a 
mound. 

m6und -less,  a.    [Eng.  mound;  .(<>«.]    Without 
a  mound.  j 

y   •*»,,    mo    uniuierii,    oair,    sKin,        moun  -seer, «.   [A  corruption  of  montieur  (q.v.).  1 
........i,  &c.,  as  birds  and  other  animals;  to  mew.     (For  def.  see  ctym.) 

(Seldom  used  except  in  reference  to  the   sheddinir        _ir^ 

of  feather-  l,y  bird*.  Prof.  <  (wen   however      ,,s       Mfart'  *•    FA.  S.  munt,  from  Lat.  monlem,  accns. 

it  of  tho  Arachni.la,  the  ( .'rus  a«  ,      he  Knii          ?.?    of  »«"«=a  mountain.] 


"Robln- 


B.  Tractive: 


.  .  ,  e.  .  mi.c.v. 

'  "'"  Crustacea'  tho  K"iz"''-  '""' 


ultino  o-row  to  i»,  r«,t 
./  g&f 


fite,     fat. 
or.     wore. 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,      w8rk, 


whit,     fill,     father;     we.    wet.     hgre,     camel,    h8r.    there;     pine,     pit 
whd.     son;     mtte.     cub,     cure,     unit*,     cur.    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


I.  Ordinary  Lnumii 

1.  A  high  hill;  a  mountain.  (Now  only  used  in 
poetry,  or  as  an  attributive  to  a  name ;  as,  Mount 
\esuviun,  Mount  Sinai.) 

'-'.  A  mound,  a  fence;  a  bulwark  for  defense  or 
attack;  an  embankment. 

"  He  might  nee  what  mt>unt»  they  bar!  in  short  time  cant, 
and  whut  a  number  there  wan  of  warlike  Holdiera."  — 
Kn'illut:  Hitt.<ifTurktt. 


sire,    sir, 

B,     03      e; 


marine;    gfi, 
ey  =  a.      qu 


P«t, 


mount 
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mounting. 

4.  That  which  one  mounts :  a  horse, 
purtenances  necessary  for  riding. 

5.  A  sheet  of  paper,  cardboard,  I 
drawing  is  placed. 


l  mouS 


3.  A  means  of  mounting  on  horseback;  an  aid  to  £***£+  %*; 

ith  the  ap-  cended. 

.........  -----  p.  mfiunt  -aln,  *mont  alne,  *mont  ayn,  "mont 

per,  cardboard,  Ac.,  upon  which  n  ayne    *mont  eyne,  *mount-alne,  'mount  ayn, 

_.„  .....  „  _______  d.     It  is  generally  of  larger  size  «mount  ayne,  s.  &  .1.   [O.  Fr.  montaignr,  numtaine 

than  the  object  placed  on  it,  ana  of  a  tint  tl             1  (j-r>  IHOntagne),  from  Low  Lat.  montanea,  montana 

aid  its  general  effect.  =a  mountain  ;i  from  Lat.  mo»ranu»=mountainoU8  ; 

•6.  A  bank.    (Cf.  Motit-de-ptete.)  f  rom  mon«  (genit.  mon<i»)=a  mountain  ;  Sp.  mont- 

ana;  Hal.  montagna.] 


"  These  e 


les  confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  to  pat 


which  will  not  break."— Bacon 
II.  Technically: 


mountain-foot 

3.  Like  a  mountain  in  size  or  bulk ;  of  extraordi- 
nary size  or  bulk  ;  very  large. 

U  (1)  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain:  (1)  The 
Imaum  Hassan  ben  Sabbah  el  Homairi.  (2)  Sheik 
al  Jobal,  Prince  of  tho  Assassins. 

(2)  The  Mountain: 

Fr.  Hint. :  \  name  originally  applied  to  the  ex- 
treme democratic  party  in  tho  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, from  the  circumstance  of  their  occupying  the 
highest  scuts  in  tho  hall  of  the  NatioualConven- 
tion.  The.  term  is  still  applied  to  tho  more  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  democratic  party. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Mountain-cave,  mouittnii:- 


cliff,  mountain-eagle,  mountain-flow!,  ntountain- 
irth  maid,  mo«ntom-mi»r,  mountain-pats,  mountain- 
lie-  path,  mountain-side,  mountain-top,  mountain-tor- 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  large  or  very  high  hill ;  a  largo  mass  of  ear 
rising  to.a  groat  height  above  tho  level  of  the  adl       . 

2   He V  The  representation  of  a  mound  or  hill    cent  Tan<I ;  a  high  elevation  or  prominence  upon  tie    rent,  &c. 
?-orod  'with  gnisJaiHl  occupying  the  bottom  or    earth's  surface ;  a  high  mount.  mountain-ash,  t. 

toot  tho  shield.    It  is  HSU-  "  It  seemed  some  mountain  rent  and  riven,  Bot  .  j    pyrus  aucuparia,  an  European  troe._ten 

A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given.  to  ti,jrty  foot  |liK|,  ^ifli  pinnate  leaves,  corymbose 

compound  cymes  with  cream-white  flowers,   and 

2.  Something  of  very  great  bulk ;  something  very    gjarlet  berries  with  yellow  flesh.    Wild  m  woods, 
large.  on  hill-sides,  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts,  and 

"I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy."— Sltakcsp.:    cultivated  in  gardens.     Called   also  the    Rowan- 
Xerry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ill.  6. 

3.  A  kind  of  wine. 


base  _.  

ally  represented  as  bearing  a 
tree.  When  depicted  green 
it  is  called  a  mount-vert. 

U  (1)   Mount-greced,  mount 
in  degrees : 

Her.:  Mounts   cut    in   tho 
form  of  steps. 

(2)  Mount-mounted: 

Her.:  Amount  with  a  hill 
upon  it. 

mount,  *mont-en,  'mount- 
en 
a 


Mount. 


II.  Technically: 


1.  Oeog. :  Mountains  usually  exist  in  chains,  the 
highest  being  the  Himalayas.     Parallel  to  a  lead- 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  up  ;  to  rise  on  high  ;  to  ascend. 


2.  Pyrus  (sorbus)  americana,  an  American  tree, 
bearing  beautiful  red  berries, 
mountain- arena,  s.    [DRYAS.] 
mountain-barometer,  s.   A  portable  barometer 
••"rtical  heights  above  tho 
made  and 
barometer. 


1,  t'.  i.  &  t.    [Fr.  mo»ter=to  mount;  from  monf= 
hill,  a  mount  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  montar;  Ital.  montarf.J 

ive: 

•  to  rise  on  high  ;  to  ascend.                     uie  ccunaiuumu.    *u  oiuujauq  v«"  »^"e. «»,..,,  ~.  «  &ooi.:  amoauonura  monncotu,  »  »wiai  u*>n  »»v.« 

>,.iif  UD  at  thv  command  and  make    country,   the  mountains   or  hills  claim  attention  Java,  Borneo.Sumatra, and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

•"•- J ,1  ii 1  27                                                 first,  for  from  them  flow  tho  rivers,  and  the  dircc-  lt  is  about  an  inch  an,i  a  half  in  length,  with  a  tail 

tion  of  those  regulates  the  position  of  tho  towns,  na](  an  jnc],  iong.    General  color,  chocolate-brown, 


the  central  chain.    InVtudying  the  geography  of  a        Zo6l.:  Emballonura  monticola,  a  social  bat  from 


her 
2.  To  climb  up. 

•Here  will  Talbot  mounf." 

Shakenp.:  //enr»  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  11.  L 


3.  To  rise;  to  tower;  to  be  raised  or  built  to  a    g^S^l^^?^^^^^^^ 

j    risen  contemporaneously  are  parallel  to  each  other, 

••  TIl.Hl.'h    hi-  >.\r,'l    ,'IICV    Hlt}ltlll    111)    tit   the    MPaveilf,   anil  .         rf.       />!,_..     r   »A|1  MtnllmVAvtAri 


"Though  his  excellency  mount 
his  head  reach  unto  the  clo<    • 
Job  IX.  6. 

4.  To  bo  mounted  upon  anything;  specif.,  to  get 
or  bo  on  horseback. 

"  Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed." 

KHakesp.:  milliard  II.,  V.  2. 

5.  To  amount;  to  rise  in  value  or  amount;  as, 
the  expenses  mounted  to  a  large  sum. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  . 

1.  To  raise  aloft  or  on  high ;  to  lift  up. 

"The  fiend  looked  up  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft." 

A/Won:  F.  L.,  iv.  1,014. 

2.  To  climb ;  to  ascend ;  to  go  up  to,  or  on. 
".Vnu'tf  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 

Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops." 

Shakxsp.:  Julius  Ctesur,  v.  3. 

•3.  To  form  a  path  up. 

"  The  stairs  that  rnounf  the  Capitol." 

Shakesp.:  Cumbeline,  i.  6. 

t4.  To  copulate  witli ;  to  coyer. 


...                     ,  risen  contemporaneously  are  parallel  10  earn  oiner, 

r^i,"°—  though  widely  apart.    Sir  Chas.  Lyell controverted  mountain-blue,  8.    A  native  carbonate  of  cop- 

"d8'  ye                                  "  these  views,  and  proved  that  every  great  mountain  per,  which  is  liable  to  change  its  tint  to  green  if 

.  is  the  result,  not  of  ono  upheaval,    but  of    many,  mixed  with  oil. 


-billow,  s.    A  wave  of  extraordinary 

ie. 

"Thus,  when  a  mountain-billow  foams  and  raves." 
I'ope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  310. 

mountain-blue,  s.    A  native  carbonate  of  cop- 


is  the  result,  not  of  ono  upheaval,  but 
(Lyell;  Prin.  of  Qeol.,  ch.  xi.)  Tho  composition  of 
the  different  parts  of  a  mountain  regulates  its  form ; 
trappcan  rocks,  for  instance,  tending  to  make  one 
or  more  table-lands  with  precipitous  sides,  and 
granite  a  rounded  top.  [VOLCANO.  | 

HIGHEST    AND     GREATEST    MOUNTAINS    IN    THE    WORLD. 


Name.  Feet. 

.Stna,  a  volcano  in  8ic:ly 10,1100 

Antisana,  Ecuador 14.300 

Ararat,  resting-place  of  Noah's  Ark 1A700 

Ben  Nevis,  highest  in  Great  Britain,  Scotland 4,400 

Black  Mountain,  the  highest  of  the  Blue  Kid«e,  N.  O.  6,500     tains. 

Blanc,  Mont,  France 16,900 

Brown  Mountain,  highest  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

U.  8 16'°00 

Chimborazo,  Republic  of  Ecuador VM.400 

Cotopaii,  the  highest  volcano,  Ecuadof 18,900 

Dhawalaghiri,  one  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Asia.iS.SOO 

Fremont's  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains,  Wyoming 13,676 

Geesh,  Africa IS. WO 

Hecla,  a  volcano  in  Iceland 5,500 

Hindoo-Koosh,  Afghanistan 20,594 

Himalayas  (Mount  Everest.,  highest  in  the  world, 

Thibet 29,000 


mountain-bramble,  «. 

Bot.:  The  Cloudberry  (q.  v.). 

mountain-bunting,  «. 

Ornith.:  The  Snow-bunting.    [PLECTBOPHANES.] 

mountain-cat,  «.   Tho  wild  cat. 

"Like  mounfn/>i-ccif  who  guards  her  young, 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung." 

Scoff:  Ludu  ofthr  Lake,  v.  16. 

mountain-Chain,  8.    A  chain  or  range  of  moun- 


5. To  put,  or  place  on ;  specif.,  to  furnish  with  a    Jungfrau,  Alps,  Switzerland !?-299 

orse  or  horses  for  riding.  Kilima-Sjero,  highest  in  Africa 18,700 


horse  or  horses  for  riding. 
"Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified.— 
That  beggers,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 

6.  To  raise  into  position,  or  place  in  readiness  for 
service ;   to  prepare  for  use  or  service ;  to  make 
rraily. 

"Let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths." 

>'/i<iJtrs/>...  Kinu  John,  ii. 

7.  To  cover,  or  sot  round  with  a  mount  or  setting 
of  something  necessary,  useful  or  ornamental;  as, 
to  mount  a  drawing    that   is,  to  set  it  in  a  frame  or 
on   a  sheet  of  paper,  cardboard,  &c. ;  to  mount  a 
diamond— that  is,  to  put  it  in  a  setting. 


Lebanon,  Syria 10.000 

Mnnxfield,  highest  of  Oreen  Mountains,  Vermont..  4.275 

Miltzin,  highest  of  Atlas  Mountains,  Morocco 11,498 

Mount  Marcy,  highest  in  New  York 5,400 

Mount  Hood,  Oregon JUH 

\r  R  ''    '        \v'     hi     *t  14*445 

Mount  Shasta,  California 14,440 

Mount  Fairweather,  Alaska 14,475 

Mount  Whitney,  Cat ifornia 14,886 


To  the  east  are  wild  mnitntain-fhtiina. 

LunaJeUow:  Discoverer  of  the  Xurtlt  Cave. 

mountain-  cock,  ».    [CAPERCAILZIE.] 
mountain-cork,  .--. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  asbestos  (q.  v.),  sufficiently 
light  to  float  on  water.  It  is  called  also  Mountain- 
leather. 

mountain-crab,  «. 
ZoOl.  :  The  genus  Oecarcinus  (q.  v.). 
mountain-curassows,  «.  pi. 
Ornith.:  The  sub-family  Oreophasinee  (q.  v.). 
mountain-damson,  «.    [DAMSON,  «.  U  (1),  (2).] 
mountain-deer,  «.    The  chamois. 
"It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  goat  or  'mountain-deer.' 

Scott:  Lord  oftne  Isles,  iv.  & 

mountain-dew,  «.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Virginian  and  also  to  Scotch  whisky,  as  having  in 
former  times  often  been  secretly  distilled  in  tho 


Olympus,  Greece ,S'SSS    mountains,  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of  tho  rev- 


, 
Ophir  Sumatra,  East  Indies. ..    ......       18,800 


rdu,  Mont,  highest  of  the  Pyrenees,  France 11,300 

.  ^pocatapetl,  Meiico 17,700 

Peaks  of  Otter,  Virginia 4,250 


8.  To  carry  as  an  equipment ;  to  be  furnished  or    pike's  Peak,  Colorado 14,216 

Quipped  with  ;  us,  A  fort  mounts  twenty  guns. 


Round  Top,  highest  of  Catskill  Mountains,  N.  Y. . . .  3,800         „„ 

Ron,  Mount,  highest  in  Oceania,  Hawaii 17,500     tain. 

Sinai,  Mount,  Arabia 8,200 

Snct-hiiltan,  highest  IJovrefje Id  Mountains,  Norway.  8,110 

Sorotn,  highest  in  America.  Bolivia 26,400 

St.  Bernard,  Switzerland 8,000 

St.  Ellas,  Alaska 1MI20 

1.  Micros:  To  arrange  microscopic  objects  for    ^^^^^^S^SSS^.-.""".^>& 
permanent  preservation,,  Jn_the_(jry_and ^uncovered    Ve9llvilM;  T0lcano.  near  Naples 3.900 


equipped     .........  .... 

*9.  To  raise  in  rank,  degree,  or  position. 

"He  WHS  dubbed  and  mounted  from  his  owne  meane 
ranketothe  title  of  a  king."— Speed.  Hist.  Great  Brit., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 


enue  officers. 

"Bread,  cheese,  and  mountain-dew  were  liberally  pro- 
vided."— Edinburgh  Even.  Courant. 

mountain-dulse,  «.    [DULSE,  If  (2).] 
mountain-ebony,*.    [BAUHINIA.] 
mountain-eyrie,  ».  A  nest  on  the  top  of  a  monn- 


"The  bird  of  Jove 
Fierce  from  his  mountain-eurif  downward  drove." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Xli.  680. 

mountain-finch,  *. 

Ornith. :  The  Bramble  of  Brambling-flnch,  Fraii- 


, ; .  ,  -  esuvus,  voca,       a  . 

slate  they  are  sometimes  mounted  on  discs  of  cork.    Washington,  Mount,  highest  of  White  Mount.,  N.H.  6,293 


B.  .-Is  adjective : 


mountain-flax,  s. 

Min.:  Ono  of  the  popular  names  for  amianthus 
(q.  v.). 

mcuntain-foot,  subst.   The  foot  or  bottom  of  a 
mountain. 

"Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot." 

Shakesp.:  Two  gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

boll,    bdy7~P6-ut.    Jowl;    cat.     jell,     cnorus,     c.nln,    •bench;     go.     Sem;     thin.     VUis;     sin.    as;     expect,     Zenophon.    exist.    pn  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -«ion  =  zh4n.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die,       lie.    &c.  - 


leather,  or  pasteboard,  with  a  coating  of  lamp- 
black. They  may  be  affixed  by  marine  glue  or  Can- 
ada balsam.  Some  must  bo  mounted  rn  liquid 
placed  in  i-'lass  cells.  (  Griffith  <t  Hoifrey.) 

2.  Theat.:  To  prepare  for  representation  on  a 
sta^e  ;  as.  to  mount  a  play. 

«I  Tonniuiit  guard:  [GUARD,  ».,  T  (3)]. 


1.  Of,    or  pertaining   to,    a  mountain ;  existing, 
growing,  or  living  on  mountains ;  natural  to  mount- 
ains:  as,  mountain  goats,  mountain  air,  &c. 

2.  Full  of  or  covered  with  mountains;  as,  mount- 
ainous districts. 


mountain -goat 


2776 


mourn 


mountain-goat, «.   [MAZAJCA.] 
mountain-green, ». 

1.  Mill.:    |.M  U,A<-HITF..| 

J.    lint.:   [MOUNTAIN-PBIDE.] 

mountain-bare, «. 

K'M.  l.-'i>tu  variabilit,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Ears  and  tail 
short,  the  summer-coat  fulvous-gray,  becoming 
white  in  cold  climates  and  in  winter.  Absent  from 
Central  Europe,  reappearing  on  the  Alps.  Called 
;il-o  the  Northern  Hare. 

mountain-head,  mint.    Tho  top  of  a  mountain. 
\\'>t>  littworth:  Thorn.) 

mountain-high,  mlr.    [MOUNTAINS-HIOH.] 
mountain-holly,  «.    [HOLLV,».  IT.] 
mountain-howitzer,  -. 

'in/it.:  A  short,  light  piece  of  ordnance  of  large 
calibre,  to  fire  shells  and  case-shot,  but  not  solid 
shot,  with  small  charges  of  powder.  Once  con- 
structed of  cast-iron,  bronze,  or  wrought  iron,  but 
now  superseded  by  small  steel  or  "screw"  guns, 
which  are  in  two  parts,  and  screw  together. 

"  The  mountain -howitzer,  the  broken  road     .    .    . 
Portend  the  deeds  to  come." 

Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  i.  81. 

mountain-laurel,  *. 

Bot. :  Kul  in  in  lati/olia,  one  of  tho  Rhododendreee. 

mountain-layer,  >. 

/••'.'. :  A  gelatinous  Alga  of  tho  genus  Palmella. 

mountain-leather,  s.    [MOUNTAIN-CORK.] 

mountain-limestone,  *. 

(jeot. :  A.  term  to  designate  a  series  of  calcareous 
rocks  called  carboniferous  limestone.  Typically  it 
14  massive,  well-beddod,  light  bluish  gray,  reddish, 
or  black  in  color,  in  some  parts  homogeneous,  in 


mountain  stone-parsley,  ». 
Bot.:  Athaniitnt't  lilmtiotit. 
mountain-sweet,  «. 

Botany:  A  Canadian  name  for  Ceanothuz  ameri- 
canua. 

mountain-tallow,  ». 
-Win. :  Tho  same  as  HATCHETTINE  (q.  v.). 
mountain-tobacco,  s. 

Bot.   cfr    Hort.:    Arnica   montana,    a    composite 
plant,  a  native  of  Switzerland.    [ARNICA.] 
mountain-wood,  «. 


m6~unt   J  bank  Ism,  s.    [English  mountebank; 
•inn.]    Tho  same  as  MOUNTEBANKEBY  (q.  T.). 
mount   8d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MOUNT,  i-.] 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Raised  up  or  placed  on  anything  high ;  specif., 
on  horseback,  riding. 

t.  Secured  or  placed  upon  a  mount,  as  a  picture. 

II.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  bearing  a 
ridor,  and  also  to  the  placing  of  a  cross,  IK.,  upon 


3/iH.:   A  brown,  wood-like  mineral  formerly  re-    8tOD9:  as-  a  cross  »"<n<n'ed  upou  greces  or  degrees. 


ferred  to  asbestos,  but  most  of  this  is  now  Included 
under  pilolite  (q.  v.). 

mountains-high,  adv.    To  an  exceeding  height, 
as,  Tho  waves  were  running  mountain»-hi<jh. 
mount   ain  eiir,  >.    [Eug.  mountain ;  -ter.] 

1.  One  who  dwells  among  mountains. 

"The  knowledge  that  he  could  bring  into  the  field  the 
claymores  of  five  thousand  half  heathen  mountaineer*." 
— .ll<ii-'iiilit!i:  Hint.  Uny.,  ch.  ziii. 

2.  One  who  climbs  mountains;  one  who  practices 
or  is  fond  of  mountaineering. 

mount'  aln  ear,  v.  i.  [MOUNTAINEER,  «.]  To 
climb  mountains  for  amusement  or  for  scientific 
purposes.  (Generally  found  in  the  present  parti- 
ciple or  participial  noun.) 

*mount'-aln-8r,  s.  [Eng.  mountain;  -er.]  A 
mountaineer. 

•mount  -aln-St,  «.  [English  mountain:  dimin. 
suff.  -«?.]  A  little  mountain,  a  mount,  a  hillock. 


•mounted-andrew,   nulat.    A  merry-andrew  ;  a 
mountebank.     (Davin.) 

mounted  patrol,  tubtt.    A  body  of  armed  men 
patrolling  on  horseback. 


mounted-police,  «. 
back. 


Police  who  serve  on  horse- 
Amount 


ght." 
V.  rl.  36. 


•mount  en  aunce,  ».    [MOUNTANCB.] 
in  value,  quantity  or  extent. 

"She  had  not  rid  the  mouiitenaunce  of  it  tl 
Spenser:  F.  V  , 

mfiunt   er,  t.    [  Eng.  mount,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mounts  or  ascends. 

"Such  nimblenes*  was  never  shown; 
They  were  two  gallant  mounter*." 

Drayton:  ft'gmphtdla. 

2.  One  who  mounts  ornaments   or  seta ;    as,   a 


"Two  fair  mountainett  In  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tempe." 
-  Arctulia,  bk.  1. 


others  crystalline.    In  some  places  the  mountain    mantai miens,  from  montaiiine=a  mountain  (q.  v.).j 
Qmestooe  is  composed  mainly  of  broken  oncrinites, 
in  others  of  foraminifera,  corals,  bryozoa.&c.    Of 
mollusca  :  334  lamcllibranchs.  206  gasteropoda,  with 
various   pteropoda    and    cephalopoda,  have  been 


found  in  it;  and  more  than  seventy  species  of  fossil 
flab.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  mountain  lime- 
stone for  turning  into  lime,  it  contains  valuable 
ores  of  lead,  zinc,  Ac.  It  also  receives  a  good  polish, 
aud  makes  a  fine  marble.  [('AKBOSIFEEOUS-STSTEM  j 

mountain-linnet,  ». 

Or  tilth. :  I. i  initu  montium ,  distinguished  from  tho 
Common  Linnet  and  tho  Rodpoles  by  the  greater 
length  of  its  tail,  and  by  its  reddish  tawny  throat. 

mountain-liquorice,  s. 


1.  Full  of  mountains;  hilly. 

"And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  >itnint!niii'iit!t  Northumberland." 

Scott.  Marmton,  ii.  18. 
*2.  Inhabiting  mountains. 


mountain-mahogany,  «. 
Bot. :  Brtula  lenta. 

mountain-meal,  s.  Tho  same  as  BEEOIIMEHL 
(q.  v.). 

mountain-milk, «. 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  soft  variety  of  carbonate 
of  time,  resembling  chalk,  but  lighter,  more  pnl- 
verulont,  and  harsher  to  tho  touch. 

mountain-mint, «. 

Hot.:  Pjfcnanthemum  nitm/anuni,  and  the  genus 
Pycnanthemum. 

mountain-moss,  «. 

Hot. :  Tho  genus  Selago. 

mountain-parsley, ..-. 

Hot. :  tfelinum  oreoeelinum. 

mountain-pepper, «. 

//(./. ;  Tho  seeds  of  Capsicum  tinaica, 

mountain-pride,  mountain-green, «. 

Hi>t.    \  West  Indian  name  for  Spathelia  timplez. 

mountain-rice,*. 


*3.  An  animal  mounted ;  a  montnre. 
mfiunt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [MoUNT,  i-.] 

A.  &  B.   At  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
mount -aln-ons,   "mount  an  ous,  a.    [O.   Fr.    verb.) 

C.  At  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  ascending  or  rising  on  high ;  ascent. 

2.  Tho  act  of  getting  on  horseback. 

3.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  setting  with  a  mount ; 
tho  setting  of  a  gem,  drawing.  Ac. 

4.  A  setting,  as  of  a  gem ;  a  frame,  asof  a  picture ; 

E35K  **,  w.rr^r'"1'"  •  £•&£££• zsszst&sl a  prlnti  map-  *«• 

i.  Like  mountains ;  exceedingly  large ;  huge.  6.  Tho  carriage  and  tackle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

7.  The  ornamentation  of  the  stock  of  a  fowling- 
piece. 

8.  Tho  fastening  of  a  piece  to  be  turned  on  the 
mandrel  of  a  lathe. 

9.  The  preparing  an  object  of  natural  science  for 
microscopic  observation. 

10.  The  angle  which  the  slot  in  the  stock  of  a 

tho  "  bit,"  or  iron  of  the  plane,  makes  with  the 
stuff  to  be  planed  is  regulated. 

11.  (PI.)  Harness  furniture. 

mounting-board,   mounting-paper,    i.     The 


"The  mountainous  billows  and  capricious  gales  of  the 
Antarctic  seas." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxiv. 
*4.  Exceedingly  great. 

"Mountainous  error  too  highly  heaped." 

ShakeHp.:  Coriotanus,  ii.  S. 
•mount    aln  ous  ness,  «.  .[Eng.  mount ainout ; 


"Armenia  is  so  called  from  the  mountainousness  of  it." 
— Brereicood. 

»m(5unt -an$e,  ».  [MOUNT,  t-.]  Amount,  quality, 
degree,  extent. 


UAVUU  V114£-  L/VCVA  U,        1. 

'mount  -ant,  a.  [Fr.  mnnt,int,  pr.  par.  of  monter    same  as  MOUNT,  «.,  I.  5. 

m6unt  Ing- 


=  to  mount.]    Raised  on  high  ;  lifted  up. 
m6~unt  -S  bank,  "mount  1  banke,  s.  A  a. 


[Ital. 


1.  A  variety  of  tho  rice  plant;  grown  in  various 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  Tho  genus  Uryz»i>sis. 
mountain-rose,  >. 
Hot.  Rota  alpina : 
mountain-soap,  «. 

.If in. :  The  same  ns  OBOPION  (q.  T.), 
mountain-sorrel,  >. 
lint. :  Oxyrin,  .-i  genus  of  Polygonacoa*. 
mountain-sparrow,  <. 


monfaw&anoo.  from  0.  Ital.  monta  in  6anco=a 
mountebank,  from  mo»farc=to  mount,  and  6aiico= 
a  h  -nrh.  |  [MOUNT,  BANK.] 

A.  At  tubstantive: 

1.  A  quack  doctor;  one  who  mounted  on  a  bank 
or  bench  at  a  fair,  or  on  some  other  occasion  of 
public  concourse,  to  proclaim  the  virtues  of  the 
drugs  which  ho  had  for  sale. 

"To  hear  mounteoanks  harangue,  to  see  bears  dance, 
and  to  set  dogn  at  oxen."— Macaulai/:  Hl*t.  Ku.j.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  A  boastful  and  false  pretender;   a  quack,  a 
charlatan. 

"Ours  parcell'd  out.  as  thine  have  ever  been, 
God's  worship  and  the  tnnmitrlnint,-  between." 

Cuwper:  Proyre9»  of  Error,  156. 
•B.  At  adj. :  Quack,  false,  sham. 

"  Much  like  to  these  mountebank  chirnrgians." — P.  Hot- 
limit    Plutarch's  Muntl.i,  p.  139. 

tmuunt   e  bank,  v.  t.  A,  i.    [MOUNTEBANK,  «.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  cheat  by  false  boasts  or  pretences. 

"I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearU  from  them." 

Shaketp.:  I'ortolanus,  lit.  2. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  play  tho  fool. 

"  This  paltry  mountebanking  quack." 

I'litditi:  Burlefque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  221. 

mSunt    S  bank  8r  f.  t.     [English  mountebank; 
-fry.l  The  principles,  practices,  or  habits  of  mount- 


Ig-lf,  (idv.    [Eng.  mounting;  -ly.]    So 
as  to  mount  i  by  rising  or  mounting. 

"  1 1]  leaped  for  joy. 
So  mounttni/lu,  I  touch'd  the  Mar*,  methought." 

Haminger:  Oltl  Law,  II.  1. 

tmcUnt  -lit,  ».  [English  mount,  s. :  dimiu.  suff, 
-let.]  A  little  mount  or  mountain  ;  a  hill. 

"  Those  snowy  mountlets  through  which  do  creep 
The  milky  rivnr»,  that  are  inly  bred." 

P.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 

mount  -f,  «m6Hnt  -18,  «.  [French  mouttt,  frc.m 
mo»ifer=to  mount.] 

Hawk.:  The  rise  of  a  hawk  in  tho  air  after  its 
prey. 

"  The  sport  which  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmane,  was 
the  mounty  of  a  heron." — Sidney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  1. 

mdu-rir  -I-a,  >.  [From  mounri,  the  native  name 
of  Miiiifiriii  guianewtii.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  tho  tri'>o  M<iuririacen- 
(q. v.).  It  resembles  Melastoma,  but  has  not  its 
conspicuous  ribs. 

mftu-rir  1-6 -83,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  mouriri(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fa.} 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  MelastomaceiP. 


"morne,  'mourne,   *murn,   "murne, 
' 


Ornithology:  Paner  montanut,  the  Tree-sparrow    obanks;  charlatanry,  quackery, 
(q.  v.).  "The  only  true  expedient  [Is]  yet  untried  (while  all 

other*  are  experimented  to  be  but  mere  empirical  state 
iiiuuntelHinlitri)."  —  Hammond:   H'uHta,  ir.  609. 


mountaln-splderwort,  t. 
lint.:  Anthrricum  terotinum. 
mountain-spinach,  «. 

Hi>t.  <f  Hurt. :  .ltrii>li:r  hiirtentit,  cultivated  near 
Puris  for  the  loaves  which  are  used  as  spinach. 


mount   e  bank  Ir.h,   <i.    [English  iniaiiitfliunk; 
•uh.  ]    Like  or  befitting  a  mountebank  ;  juggling. 


ocus-pocus  and  mounteliavkifli  tricks."— lluv- 
ell:  r,trty  of  lleatlt,  p.  87. 


mourn,          r,          ure,     mur 
r.i.ikt.     [A.  S.  murnait,  nw'oriiaii—  1<»  . 

with  Icel.  morna;  Goth.  maurmin  ;  O.  11.  i,n.  ln<,,  - 
min.    From  the  same  root  as  MURMUR  (q.  v.}.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  grieve,  to  sorrow,  to  lament;  to  express  or 
feel  sorrow  or  grief  ;  to  bo  sorrowful. 

"And  when  the  wife  of  Uriah  heard  that  Uriah  her  bus. 
band  was  dead,  she  tntiitrnril  for  her  huitl.iuid."—  2.SimM.7 
xl.  26. 

2.  To  wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow;   In 
wear  mourning. 

"  We  moHr.i  in  black,  why  mourn  we  not  In  blood?" 
Shakr*i>.:  llr,,rv  VI.,  rt.  I.,  [.  1. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   »6, 
or.     ^»re,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cftb,     cure.     unit*,     cnr,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu 


p6t, 
kw. 


mourn 
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mouth 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lament,  to  grieve  for,  to  bewail,  to  deplore. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  mournful  manner  or  voice. 

"  The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  ttiee  her  mid  Bong  tn«>trtt<  tl<  well." 

.Viltuu:  fumH>.  285. 

•mourn,*.    [MouBN, ».]    Mourning,  sorrow. 
"  A  pretty  feat  to  drive  your  mourn  away." 

Qreent;  Looki  nubias*  for  London,  p.  121 

•mourne,  ».    [Ft.  morne.]    [MoBNE.] 

1.  Thi'  lioad  of  a  tilting  lance. 

"  His  lances  were  coloured  with  hooks  near  the 
nioiiriir."— Slit/try. 

2.  Tho  cud  of  a  staff. 

mourn   Sr,  «.    [Ens.  mourn;  •«»•.] 

1.  One  who  mourns,  grieves,  or  laments  at  any 
loss  or  misfortune. 

2.  One  who  follows  a  funeral. 

"Like  to  mourner*  carrying  forth  their  dead." 

l)rai/ton:  Barons'  Wars,  bit.  vi. 

*3,  Anything  suited  for  or  used  at  funerals. 

•mourn  er  ess,  ».  [Eug.  mourner;  •*««.]  A  fe- 
male mourner. 

"Th«  prtnripul  mnttrntre**  apparalled  a8  an  eaquier- 
«se."  t  ,*l>r<»:ke:  Smith,-  Ltvet  of  the  Berkeley,  p.  211. 

mourn  fill,  *  mourne  full,  a.    [Eng.  mourn; 

1.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief;  sorrowful,  grieving. 
Z.  Sad,  doleful ;  causing  sorrow  or  grief. 
"In  mingled  throngs  the  Oreek  and  Trojan  train 
Through    heaps    of    carnage    Bearch'd  the  mournful 

plain."  J •"/'<• .-  Homer's  77/orf,  vii.  60S. 

8.  Expressive  of  mourning  or  sorrow;  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  grief. 

"A  lonten  face  .  .  .  a  muiirj^iil  ditty."—  South:  Ser- 
mon*, vol.  vi.,  ser.  S. 

mournful-widow, «.    [MOUBNISO-WIDOW  (2).] 
mourn    ful-ly1,  adr.    [Kiig.  mournful;  -/tf.]    In 
a  miiiinifiil  manner ;  with  mourning  or  sorrow. 
"  Beat  thou  the  dram  that  it  speak  mournfully." 

Sftakesp.:  Corfolannit,  v.  6. 

mourn   fulness,*.    [Eng.  mwrt^ul;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mournful. 

"Sing  of  EliEa's  fired  mournfulnesft." 

P.  Fletcher:  To  my  Cousin,  II".  R.,  Esq. 

2.  An  appearance  of  sorrow ;  a  show  of  grief, 
mourn  Ing,   'mourn  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 

[MuUKN.J 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Ax  mf/. :  (irieving,  sorrowing;  expressive  of  or 
intended  to  express  grief  or  sorrow;  as,  mourning 
garments. 

C.  Ansubstinitive: 

1.  Tho  act  of  grieving  or  lamenting ;  grief,  sorrow, 
lamwitntion. 

2.  Tho  customary  dress  worn  by  mourners, 
mourning-coach,  ».    A  coach  draped  in  black, 

and  drawn  by  black  horses,  used  at  funerals. 

mourning-dove,  ». 

Oniith.:  Ctilumba carolinensis.  Named  from  the 
plamtlveness  of  its  note.  Called  also  the  Caroline 
Turtle-dove.  (Peitbody.) 

mourning- ring,  «.  .A  ring  worn  in  memory  of  a 
tlrrraseil  relative  or  friend. 

mourning-widow,  .--. 

Bui.:  (1)  Geranium  phceum;  (2)  Scabiota  atro- 
pui-[nirea. 

mourn  Ing  1?,  adv.  [English  mourning;  •ly.] 
After  tlio  manner  of  one  mourning;  sadly, 

"The  king  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourningtu." 
—Shukrw.:  All'.*  II  >((  that  Knils  Well,  i.  1. 

mourn   Ite  (u  silent), ».    [MOHSITE.] 

mourn  -I  vil,  s.  [Fr.  mornifle  =  a  trick  at  cards.] 
In  the  game  of  gleek,  four  cards  of  the  same  sort, 
us  four  aces ;  hence,  four  things  of  the  same  kind. 

•mb'urn'  some,  a.  [Eng.  mourn;  -some.]  Sad, 
mournful. 

"A  mellow  noise,  very  low  and  mourasome." — Blaekwore: 
Uiriia  ;>..,.,;.,  rh  ill. 

mouse,  'mous  (;>/.  mice,  *myes),  «.  [A.  S.  m&* 
(pi,  miia) :  cogn.  with  IHit.  i,iuis;  Icel.  mut  (pi. 
myss) ;  Dan.  muus;  Serv.  inus;  Ger.  maus;  Russ. 
tiniixlt;  Latin  i/iux;  Or.  inus;  Pers.  mush;  Suusc. 
«iii*/i«  =  a  rat,  u  mouse.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lttn'jimge: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  What  male  the  moun  agen  the  cat?  ' — Oovfr:  C.  A-,  iii. 

2.  Fiyurutirt  lij : 

(1)  A  familiar  term  of  endearment. 
"  What's  your  dark  meaning,  muuaef" — Shakesp.:  Love's 
Labor's  Lust,  V.  2. 


(2)  A  swelling  arising  from  a  blow,  and  of  a  mouse 
coior;  a  black  eye.    (Slang.) 

(3)  A  particular  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  below  tlio 
round :  the  part  immediately  above  the  knee-joint. 
(Called  also  mouse-piece,  or  mouse-buttock.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  l:liiitiii'i:  A  match  used  in  firing  gun  a  or  mines. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  ball,  knob,  or  puddening,  worked  on  a  rope. 

(2)  A  turn  or  two  of  spun-yarn  uniting  the  point 
of  a  hook  to  the  shank  to  prevent  its  uuhookiiig. 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  the  smaller  species  of  the 
genus  M  us,  the  larger  ones  being  called  rats.    Tho 
('0111111011  or  domestic  mouse,  Mus  musculus;  the 
Long-tailed  Field-mouse,  Jf.  sylvaticus;    and   the 
Harvest-mouse.  M.  minutus  or  messorius.  The  Com- 
mon Mouse  is  dusky-gray  above,  ashy  underneath  ; 
the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body.    The  Field- 
mouse,  which  is  reddish-gray  above,  white  under- 
neath, is  larger ;  has  tho  tail  shorter  than  the  body. 
[HARVEST-MOUSE.] 

(2)  Various  animals  more  or  less  resembling  tho 
Common  Mouse  1 1 1.     Thus,  by   Shrew   Mouse   is 
meant  the   Common   Shrew,  Sorex  vulgaris;    tho 
Short-tailed  Field-mouse  is  Arvtcola  agrestis. 

4.  Entom. :  A  moth  of  tho  family  Amphipyrido*. 
U  -I  man  or  a  mouse :  Something  or  nothing, 
mouse-bane,  a. 

Bot. :  Aconitum  myoctonum. 

mouse-bird, «. 

Oniith.:  Tho  literal  translation  of  the  Dutch 
Muisrogel,  the  name  given  by  tho  settlors  in  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony  to  the  members  of  Brisson's  genus 
Colius.  The  popular  name  may  have  reference 
either  to  tho  generally  dun  or  slate-colored  plumage 
of  the  birds,  or  to  their  mouse-like  habit  of  creep- 
ing along  the  boughs  of  trees,  with  tho  whole  tarsus 
applied  to  tho  branch. 

mouse-buttock,  subst.  The  same  as  MOUSE,  »., 
I.  2  (3). 

mouse-chop, «. 

Bot.:  Aleaembryanthemum  murinum. 

mouse-color,  s.    The  color  of  a  mouse. 

mouse-colored,  a.   Colored  like  a  mouse. 

mouse-ear,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  Hieracium  pilosella;  (2)  Cerastium 
vulyntum. 

IT  Bastard  Mouse-ear  is  Hieracium  pseudo-pilo- 
sella. 

Mouse-ear  chickweed. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cerastium. 

•mouse-fall,  *mowse-felle, ».  [Ger.  mausefalie.] 

A  mouse-trap. 

mouse-hole,  8.  A  hole  inhabited  by  a  mouse;  a 
hole  whore  mice  enter  or  pass;  hence,  any  very 
small  hole  or  passage. 

"He can  creep  In  at  a  mouse-hiflf,  but  he  soon  grows  too 
big  ever  to  get  out  again." — Sttllingfleef. 

mouse-hunt, .--.   A  hunt  after  mice. 

mouse-like,  a. 

ZoOl. :  Resembling  a  mouse ;  having  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  mouse;  an  epithet  applied  to 
tho  section  Myomorpha  (q.  v.). 

mouse-piece,  .-•.     The  same  as  MOUSE,  ».,  I.  2  (3). 

mouse-sight,  sub»t.  Myopia ;  short-sightoduess, 
near-sightedness. 

mouse-skin,  >.   The  skin  of  a  mouse. 

Mouse-skin  rag-leather: 

Bot. :  Kacodium  cellare. 

mouse-tail, «. 

Botany : 

1.  The   rannncnlaceons   genus  Myosnrns  (q.  v.). 
The  Common  Mouse-tail  is  Myotturus  minimus.    It 
is  from  two  to  six  inches  high,  with  linear  spathu- 
late  fleshy   leaves,   and   a   single   small   greenish 
flower. 

2.  The  genus  Mygalurus. 

3.  Dendobrium  myoeurus. 
mouse-thorn,  *. 

Bot . ;  Centaurea  myacantha. 

mouse-trap,  subst.  A  trap  designed  to  catch 
mice. 

mouse-trap,  v.  t.  To  catch  as  mice  in  a  trap ,  to 
ensnare. 

m6us.e,  v.  i.  &  t.   [MOUSE,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  catch  mice ;  to  hunt  for  mice, 

"  A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousinu  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  klll'd." 

lihuke.*i,.:  Macbeth,  It.  4. 

2.  To  watch  craftily  or  slyly,  as  a  cat  for  mice. 

"  A  whole  assembly  of  mousing  saints,  under  the  mask 
of  zeal  and  good  nature,  lay  many  kingdoms  in  blood."— 
L'Eslrange. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  tear  to  pieces,  as  a  cat  a  mouse. 

"  .Voiitiii'j  the  Be»h  of  men." 

Makeup.:  Kiuu  John,  il.  2. 

2.  ffaut.:  To  fasten  a  small  line  across  the  upper 
part  of  a  hook  to  prevent  unhooking;  as,  to  mouse 
a  hook. 

mo"use  kin,  «.  [Eng.  mouse,  s. ;  dirnin.  suff  -kin.] 
A  little  mouse. 

"Frisk  about,  pretty  little  mousrkin."—Tltacker<iu:  Vlr- 
Ifinians,  ch.  xxxviii. 

mou§  er,  s.  [Eng.  moiui(e),  v.  j-«r.]  Acatoagor 
and  successful  in  capturing  mice. 

"When  you  have  fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the  door 
open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  If  she  be  a  good  muuser." — Swift: 
Instructions  to  Servants. 

mous  ie,  s.  [Eng.  mouse;  dimin.  suff.  -iV.-y.| 
A  diuiiuutivo  of  mouse. 

"  But,   M"»*if>.  thou  are  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain." 

11  urn*:  To  a  Mouse. 

m6~us.  -Ing,  a.  &  s.    [Moi-ss  v.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Catching  mice ;  good  at  mousing. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  catching  mice. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Loom:  A  ratchet  movement  in  a  loom. 

2.  Naut. :  A  lashing  or  latch  connecting  the  bill 
with  tho  shank  of  a  hook. 

mouslng-hook,  «. 

Naut.:  A  hook  secured  by  a  mousing  passing 
around  its  two  branches  ana  closing  its  month,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  straightening  out  when 
support  hit;  a  heavy  weight  or  to  obviate  tho  danger 
of  unshipping. 

mousse  line  ,  s.    [Fr.]    Muslin. 

mousseline-de-laine,  s.    [MUHLIN-DE-LAINE.] 

•mdust,  v.  t.    [MUST,  ».]    To  powder,  as  hair. 

mous  tache  ,  s.    [MUSTACHE.] 

mdust  ed,  a.  [Mousx.]  Powdered  as  a  head 
of  hair. 

"  Can  ye  say  wha  the  earle  was  wi'  the  black  cout  and  the 
moustedhead,  that  was  wi'  the  Laird  of  Cairuvreckan  ?" — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxzvi. 

m6us'-j?,  a.  [Eng.  mous(e) ;  -y.]  Like  a  mouse; 
full  of  mice. 

mou  tan,  subst.  [Chinese  Meu-tang=K.iDg  of 
flowers.J 

Bot . :  Poeonia  nwutan,  tho  Chinese  Tree  Preony,  a 
shrubby  plant  said  to  be  ten  feet  high  in  the  north 
of  China,  though  only  three  to  nvo  in  English  gar- 
dens. 

mouth,  'mouthe,  "mowth,  *muth,  «.  [A.  S. 
mudh;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mond;  Sw.  mun;  Icel. 
munnr;  Duu.mund;  Goth,  muntla.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  mouth  in  any  respect ; 
as— 

(0)  That  part  of  a  river,  stream,  creek,  <Sc.,  by 
which  its  waters  are  discharged  into  a  sea,  ocean, 
lake,  &c. 

"He  came  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  daring 
them  to  Eght."— Knolltt:  HM.  of  the  Turks. 

(6)  Tho  opening  of  anything  hollow ;  tho  opening 
through  which  any  vessel  is  charged  or  emptied. 

"  Turn  the  month  of  a  glass  over  the  candle  and  it  will 
make  the  water  rise." — Bacon:  A'at.  Hist. 

(c)  The  opening  by  which  a  place  is  entered;  an 
entrance  or  passage ;  as,  the  mout'i  of  a  cave. 
"This  i>  the  mnuth  of  the  cell." 

Shakeep.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

(2)  A  wry  face ;  a  grimace. 

(3)  A  principal  speaker  ;•  a  mouthpiece ;  one  who 
speaks  for  another. 

(4)  A  cry,  a  voice.    (Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

(5)  Way  of  speaking ;  speech. 

'•There  are  many  of  this  man's  mind,  that  have  not 
this  man's  mou/A." — Hunt/an:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  It. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:   The  cavity  containing  the  organs  of 
taste,  mastication,  and  insalivation.    It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  lips,  on  the  sides  by  the  internal 
surface^  of  the  cheeks.,  above  by  tho  hard  palate 
and  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  below  by  the  tongue 
and  mucous  membrane  between  it  and  the  lower 
jaw,  with  the  lower  row  of  teeth,  and  behind  by  the 
soft  palate  and  fauces. 

2.  Fortification: 

(1)  The 'outer  9r  widest  part  of  an  embrasure. 
The  narrow  part  is  the  neck. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  trench  most  remote  from  the 
besieged  place. 


boll,    b<Jy;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


mouth-footed 
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move 


3.  Jninrry :  The  slot  in  a  plane  to  receive  the  bit, 
and  discharge  the  shaving. 

4.  Mark. :  Tho   opaline   of   a    vise   between    its 
chop*,  ebapc,  cbeen,  or  jaws,  as  they  are  indiffer- 
ently tprmed. 

ft.  Mfttillurgy : 

(1)  Tho  chawing  opening  of  a  furnace. 
('.'I  The  hole  in  a  furnace  out  of  which  melted 
metal  flows. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  Tho  opening  in  an  organ  pipe  whence   the 
wind  emerges.    Beiuj?  directed  against  the  lip  or 
wind-cutter,  it  acquires  a  vibration  which  is  im- 
parted to  the  column  of  air  in  t IIP  pipe,  producing 
a  musical  sound.    The  principle  of  the  flageolet  is 
similar. 

(2)  In  a  flute,  the  edge  of  the  opening  against 
which  the  air  from  the  mouth  of  the  performer  is 
cut,  the   vibration  thereby  imparted    being  com- 
municated to  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube.    The 
pitch  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  tube  beyond 
the,  mouth,  and  the  holes  allow  the  length  to  be 
varied  so  as  to  produce  varying  notes.    [Pn>E.] 

7.  Phutiol.:  The   mouth  assists  in    mastication, 
salivation,  taste,  and  speech.    The  practice  of  eat- 
ing too  rapidly  is  the  chief  cause  of  dyspepsia  and 
its  consequent  ailments,  by    the   non-mechanical 
reduction  of  the  food. 

8.  Saddlery;  The  cross-bar  of  a  bridle-bit,  unit- 
ing the  branches  or  the  rings.    The  mouth  gives 
character  to  the  bit  as  the  straight  mouthpiece,  or 
arched,  severe,  jointed,  wired,  clothed,    or  with 
rollers. 

T  (1)  Bulletin  Mouth:  An  expression  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  clear.  Tho  following  explanations 
have  been  given  (lllus.  Lon.  News  (Echoes),  June  7, 
1884: 

(1)  In  the  seventeenth  centary,  when  matchlocks  were 
in  use,  the  ftoldier  carried  the  gun  in  one  hand,  the  match 
lighted  at  both  ends  in  the  other,  and  the  bullet  in  hi» 
mouth. 

(2)  From  the  shot  fitted  in  the  months  of  field-pieces 
when  a  garrison  that  has  capitulated  marches  out  with 
tin-  honors  of  war.     In  both  these  cases  it  would  be  in 
readiness  for  service. 

(3)  From  the  practice  of  swallowing  musket-bullets  to 
remove  iliac  or  colic  pains.     In  rural  districts  small  shot 
are  held  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  what  is  popularly 
known  as  "  rising  of  the  lights." 

Or  it  may  be  from  the  practice  formerly  common  in 
both  services  for  a  man  while  being  flogged  to  hold 
a  bullet  between  his  teeth.  If  this  explanation  bo 
correct,  the  phrase  is  expressive  of  determination. 
(2)  To  make  a  mouth,  to  make  mouths :  To  make 

frimaces  ;  to  make  a  wry  face ;  to  deride,  to  mock. 
MoOTH,«.,I.  2  (2).] 

"Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back." 

Shakesf.:  Midsummer  Xiyhl's  Ditiim,  iii.  2. 

mouth-footed,  a.  Having  certain  feet  altered 
intn>masticatory  organs. 

Mouth-footed  Crustacea :  [STOMAPODA.] 

mouth-friend,  «.  One  who  professes  friendship 
without  really  feeling  it ;  a  false  or  pretended 
friend.  (Shakttp:  Timon,  iii.  6.) 

mouth-gauge,  *. 

Sinlillery :  A  device  formeasuringa  horso'smouth, 
consisting  of  a  gauge  which  answers  as  tho  month- 
piece,  a  stationary  check-piece  on  one  end,  and  a 
sliding  cheek  on  the  other,  with  a  set  screw  to  hold 
it  in  any  desired  position.  On  the  lower  arm  of  tho 
sliding  cheek  there  is  another  slidohold  to  its^laco 
by  a  set  screw.  Tho  first  slide  is  used  to  obtain  the 
exact  width  of  tho  horse's  mouth ;  tho  slide  on  tho 
lower  arm  of  the  sliding  cheek  is  used  to  measure 
t  In;  In -it'll  t  of  the  bar  of  tho  mouth,  each  of  tho  bars 
being  gauged  in  inches  and  fractions. 

mouth-glass, «. 

Dentiitry :  A  small  mirror  for  inspecting  the  teeth 
and  gums. 

mouth-honor,  ».  Civility  or  respect  outwardly 
expressed  without  sincerity. 

mouth-made,  a.  Expressed  without  sincerity ; 
insincere. 

"  These  mouth-mtifte  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing? 

NA.iAva/.. .    Antony  nntl  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

mouth-organ, «.    Pan-pipe.-. 

"A  set  of  pan-pipes  better  known  to  the  many  as  a 
mouth«:ryan:'—  Ditkent  Sketch'*  I'll  Ho::  first  of  Mag. 

mouth-pipe, «. 
Musif : 

1.  The  part  of  a  musical  wind-instrument  to  which 
tho  mouth  is  applied. 

2.  An  organ  pipe  having  n  lip  to  cut  tho  wind 
escaping    through    an    aperture  in  a  diaphragm. 
[FLCTE-ORI;AN.| 

month-speculum, «. 
Airfwy* 

1.  An  instrument   for  depressing  the  tongue  and 
raiding  tho   soft   palate    to  cxpo-p    tin-    po-ti>rior 
fauces. 

2.  A  frame  to  keep  the  jaws  apart  while  operating 
in  tho  mouth. 


,  v.  t.  A  i.    [Mouxn,«.] 

A.  Tramitiw : 

1.  To  speak,  to  utter. 

"Thene  mercy  ful  myldeliche  mouthed  these  wordes." 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  347. 

2.  To  utter  pompously,  or  with  a  mouth  affectedly 
big. 

"  If  you  mouth  it  as  many  of  your  players  do."— Shakesp. : 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  scize'in  the  mouth  or  with  the  teeth ;  to  take 
into  the  mouth. 

"  She  found  the  veil,  and  mouthing  it  all  o'er 
With  bloody  jaws  the  lifeless  prey  she  tore." 

Eusden:  Ovid;  Me tamorphoaet  iv. 

4.  To  chew,  to  eat,  to  devour;  to  tear  with  the 
teeth. 

"  Oorne  carried,  let  such  as  be  poore  go  and  glean, 
And  after  thy  cattel  to  mouth  it  up  clean." 

Tusser:  Husbandrte. 

5.  To  form  by  the  mouth  ;  to  lick  into  shape. 
"The  beholder  at  first  sight  imputes  the  ensuing  form 

to  the  mouthing  of  the  dam."— Browne:   Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 
*6.  To  reproach,  to  insult. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  speak  with  a  big  or  affected  voice ;  to  talk 
pompously  or  affectedly. 

"  Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
I'll  rant."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  I. 

2.  To  make  mouths  or  grimaces;   to   mock,   to 
grimace. 

"  Well  I  know  when  I  am  gone. 
How  she  mouths  behind  my  back." 

Trim  n  tou     riiion  of  Sin,  110. 

3.  To  join  mouths ;  to  kiss :  to  bill  and  coo. 

"He  would  month  with  a  beggar."— Shakesp.:  Measure 
for  Measure,  ill.  2. 

m6*u,h  -Sd,  a.    [Eng.  mouth;  -«f.] 
1.  Furnished  with  or  having  a  mouth  ;  in  compo- 
sition, as  hard-moufted,  foul-mouf/nd. 
*2.  Open,  gaping. 

"Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took." 
Sltakrsp. :  Henri  1 1'.,  PI.  /.,  i.  3. 

3.  Uttered  with  a  big  or  pompous  voice. 

4.  Taken  into  the  mouth  ;  chewed. 

"First  mouthed  to  be  last  swallowed." — Shakesp.:  Ham- 
let, iv.  2. 

5.  Having  speech  ;  speaking. 

"  I  am  slowe  itt'»itli»t  and  slowe  tongaed." — Exod.  iv. 
(1851. ) 

mouth  er,  «.  [Eng.  nuwth,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
mouths  ;  a  pompous  or  affected  declaimer. 

mouth    ful,  *.    [Eng.  mouth,  and  mli.\ 

1.  As  much  as  is  requisite  to  (ill  the  mouth. 

"  At  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful.1' 

Shtikesp. :  r?riclm,  II.  L 

2.  Any  small  quantity. 

"  A  goat  going  oat  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grants  charged 
her  kid  not  to  open  the  door  till  she  came  back."— 
L'Estranae:  Fables. 

mouth-lisa,  «.    [Eng.  mouth;  -leu.]    Destitute 
of  a  mouth  ;  having  no  mouth. 
m6uth  -pi6ce,  «.    [Eng.  motith,  and  piece.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  musical  wind  instrument  which 
is  put  into  the  uiouth  of  tho  performer.    In  tho  case 
of  orasa  instruments  the  end  of  the  instrument  is 
placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  lips,  and  in  the  case 
of  reed  instruments  tho  reed  itself  is  inserted  in  the 
mouth. 

2.  A  tube  by  which  a  cigar  or  cigarette  is  held  in 
the  mouth  wliilo  being  smoked. 

3.  One  who  acU  as  spokesman  for  another;  one 
who  speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  others. 

"I  come  the  mouthpiece  of  our  King  to  I)oorm." 

Tennyson:  Oeraint  nnd  Euid,  1,644. 

•mtfuth-f,  a.    [Eng.  »iou/A; -j/.]    Full  of  talk. 
"  Another  said  to  a  mouthy  advocate." — Piitteuhaai:  Kn-j. 
Poeste,  bk.  lit.,  ch.  xvii. 

mdv-a-bll  I  tjf,  «mov  a  bil  1  tie,  •>.  \  English 
movabHe);  •/'//•  I  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
movable. 

"  And  tho  been  thilke  that  stabile  been  fixed  nigh  to  the 
first  K°<thed,  thei  surmounten  the  order  of  destiuable 
mouabllttte." — L'haucer:  Boectus,  bk.  iv. 

mfiv  a  ble,  move  a  ble,  *moe  ble,  me  ble, 
*mev  a  ble,  «.  A  ».  [O.  French  meublr.  mourniil,-, 
from  Lat.  muliilif,  from  moveo=to  move  (q.  v.).] 

A.  At  <uljectiiv  : 

1.  Capable  of  heint;  moved;  that  may  or  can  bo 
moved,  lifted,  carried,  conveyed,  or  otherwise 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another;  su.-ceplilile  of 
motion;  not  lixed  ;  portable. 

"William  .  .  .  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities 
and  palaces,  slept  in  his  small  moventilf  hut  of  wood." — 
Uacaulay:  Hint.  Kua.,  ch  xvi. 


2.  ('hanging  from  ono  time  to  another;  recurring 
at  varying  times  or  dates ;  not  fixed ;  as,  a  movable 
feast. 

•3.  Changing,  inconstant,  varying. 

"Lest  thou  shouldest  ponder  the  path  of  life,  her  ways 
are  moreable,  that  thou  canst  not  know  them." — Prov. 
erbs  v.  6. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  tint.  Lang.:  Anything  capable  of  being  moved. 

"The  motion  of  the  Ant  moveaMe»."—Oaule:  Mao. 
Astro-manfert  ch.  xxvi. 

II.  1. 1 1  a-: 

1.  U,  S,  Law  (generally  in  the  plural) :  Any  part  of 
a  man's  goods  which  are  capable  of  being  moved 
from  place  to  place;  goods,  wares,  furniture,  &c., 
as  distinguished  from  houses  and  lands. 

"Already  he  had  intrusted  his  most  valuable  movables 
to  the  care  of  several  foreign  Ambassadors."— .Vacniilatl: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Scots  Laic :  Every  epecies  of  property,  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  which  does  not  descend  to  tho  heir 
in  heritage,  as  distinguished  from  heritage. 

•mdv  a  bled  (le  as  el  i,  a.  [English  movabl(e); 
• '/.  I  Furnished ;  provided  with  movables. 

mov  a  ble  ness,  move  a  ble  ness,  ,.  [Eng. 
an ii-n i, I,  ;  -item.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mov- 
able; possibility  to  bo  moved ;  movability. 

"  It  seems  Du  Moulin  tooke  his  errour  at  leastwise 
touching  the  moueableness  of  the  poles  of  the  equator 
from  Joseph  Scaliger."— Uakewtll:  Apoloate,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 

mdv  -able",  «.  pi.    [MOVABLE,  II.] 

mo>  -a-bl?,  move    a  bl#,  adv.    [English  moo- 

nii'ii  i ;  -lfi.\    In  a  movable  manner  or  state;  so  as 
'  to  be  moved. 

move,  *moeve,  *meve,  v.  r.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  movoir 

(Fr.  niouvoir),  from  Lat.  mopeo=to  move;  Sp.  A 

Port,  mover;  Ital.  movere,  muovere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  change  tho  position,  postOre,  or  place  of ;  to 
cause  to  change  from  one  position  to  another;  to 
carry,  lift,  draw,  push,  or  otherwise  shift  from  one 
place  to  another. 

2.  Specif.,  in  chess,  checkers,  A.r..  to  change  tho 
position  of  a  man  or  piece  in  the  course  of  tho 
game;  as,  to  move  a  pawn. 

3.  To  incite,  to  call  upon,  to  advise. 

"The  chief  priests  mrnvd  the  people  that  he  should 
rather  release  Barabbas  unto  them." — Mark  xv.  11. 

4.  To  stir;  to  excite  or  rouso  the  feelings  of;  to 
affect. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

(n)  To  excite  to  feelings  of  anger,  to  exasperate, 
to  annoy. 

"  The  letter  moved  him." — Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

(6)  To  affect  with  feelings  of  tenderness,  kind- 
ness, or  compassion ;  to  touch. 

"The  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  cham- 
ber over  the  gate,  and  wept."— 2  Samuel  xviii.  83. 

(c)  To  inspire. 

"  Holy  men  of  God  spake  aa  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Qhost."— 2  Peter  I.  21. 

(<J)  To  affect  with  feelings  of  wonder,  surprise,  or 
bewilderment ;  to  agitate. 

"And  when  he  was  come  into  Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was 
moved,  saying,  Who  is  this?"—  Matt.  xxi.  10. 

(2)  With  a  clause  or  phrase  indicating  the  nature 
of  tho  feelings  aroused. 

"Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moi-eit  with  oompas- 
slon."-.i;,i«.  xviii.  27. 

5.  To  excite  ;  to  stir  up ;  to  rouso ;  to  cause. 

"  Impotent  to  a  degree  which  moved  at  once  pity  and 
laughter."—  Mucnutait:  Hist.  Eng.:  ch.  xxiii. 

6.  To  propose;  to  bring  forward  as  a  motion  for 
consideration  by  an  assembly;  to  submit,  or  otTVr 
formally  for  discussion;  as,  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  a  mooting. 

*7.  To  address  one's  self  to ;  to  apply  to. 

"The  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid." 

Shaketp.:  All's  Well  that  End*  H'ell,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  change  position,  place,  or  posture:  to  pass 
or  go  from  ono  place  to  another;   to  stir;  to  bo 
moved. 

"  The  shadow  of  the  linden-tree* 
Lay  moving  on  the  grass." 

Longfellow:  A  ateom  of  Sunshine. 

2.  To  change  the  position  of  a  piece  or  man  in  (he 
games  of  chess,  checkers,  Ac. ;  as,  Have  you  moved  f 

3.  To  walk,  to  march. 

"Anon  they  more 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood." 

UiW.n    i:  L.,  I.  860. 

4.  To  bo  moved  from  one  position  to  another  in 
the  games  of  chess,  checkers,  Ac. ;  as.  The  kini;  can 
only  move  ono  square. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mate,     cab,     ciire,     unite,     cor,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  = «;     ey      a.       qu  -  kw. 


move 
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mucedines 


5.  To  change  residence. 

6.  To  propose ;  to  make  a  proposition ;  to  bring 
forward  a  motion. 

7.  To  take  action ;  to  begin  to  act. 
>.  To  stir  or  affect  tho  feelings. 

"How  then  might  your  prayers  movet " 

Sliakemi. :  A*  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 
9.  To  have  vital  action. 

"In  him  wo  live,  and  nwi'e,  and  have  oar  being." — Acts 

ivii.  28. 

mdve, ».    [MOVE,  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  moving;  a  movement;  a  change  of 
position. 

"The  British  square  was  not  on  the  move." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  Specif.,  in  chess  and  checkers. 

(1)  Tho  act  of  moving  a  piece  or  man  in  the  course 
of  play. 

"An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves." 

Covsley:  Destiny. 

(2)  The  right  to  move  one's  piece ;  as,  It  is  your 
move. 

3.  A  proceeding ;  an  action  taken ;  a  line   of  con- 
duct. 

IT  (1)  To  be  up  to  a  move  or  two,  to  know  a  move  or 
two:  To  be  sharp  or  clever;  to  have  one's  wits 
about  one. 

(2)  To  be  on  the  move :  To  be  stirring  about. 

(3)  To  make  a  move : 

la)  To  take  one's  departure. 

(6)  To  initiate  a  course  of  action. 

move  less,  a.  [Eng.  move;  -legs.]  Without 
movement,  at  rest,  motionless,  immovable. 

"  The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  IV.  144. 

mdve'-mSnt.a.  [O.  Fr.  movement  (Fr.  mouve- 
ment),  from  O.  Fr.  movoir  (Fr.  mouvolr)=to  move 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  movimiento;  Ital.  <fc  Port,  movimento.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  moving;  tho  course  or  process  of 
changing  position,  place,  or  posture. 

"To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host." 

Byron:  .\IKHK  and  Euryalus. 

2.  A  change  in  temper,  disposition,  feeling,  opin- 
ion, views,  &c. ;  motion  of  tho  mind  or  feelings. 

3.  Manner  orstylo  of  moving;  as,  a  slow,  quick,  or 
sudden  movement. 

4.  An  agitation  in  favor  of  some  object. 

5.  That  which  moves  or  produces  motion. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Horol.:   The  going  mechanism  of  a  watch  or 
clock ;  tho  motor,  train,  regulator,  and  indicator  of 
time. 

2.  Music:    (1)    Motion  of   melody,   or  of  parts. 
[MOTION.)    (2)  A  division,  or  definite  portion  of  a 
work,  as  first  movement,  slow  movement,  &c.,  of  a 
sonata  or  symphony,  or  other  extended  composition. 
(3)  A  portion  of  a  musical  piece  separated  from  tho 
rest  by  a  complete  chaugo  of  time  or  key. 

movement- cure,  «.  Kinesipathy  (q.  v.),  or  mas- 
sage (q.v.J. 

*m8v  -ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  movene,  pr.  par.  of 
mot'«o=to  move;  Ital.  movente;  Fr.  mouvant.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Moving ;  not  at  rest ;  not  quiescent. 

"If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part  quies- 
cent, it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no  radius." — 
Grew:  Costnulouia. 

B.  Assubst.:  That  which  moves  or  causes  motion; 
a  motor. 

"  Motion  is  considered  sometimes  from  the  effect  only 
which  the  mm-eiif  works  in  the  moved  body,  which  is 
usually  called  moment."— Hoobro:  Elements  of  Philosophy, 
p.  214. 

mov'-e'r,  s.    [Kng.  mov(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  or  causes  motion ; 
a  motor. 

"  0  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens." 

Shakrsp.:  Henri/  VI.,  It.  II.,  iii.  3. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  or  is  in  motion. 
"  See  here  these  moiv r»,  that  do  prize  their  hours." 

8hakesp.;  Coriolanus,  i.  5. 
*3.  A  cause,  source,  or  origin. 

"The  movers  of  a  languishing  death." 

Xhalcesp.:  Cirmbeline,  i.  5. 

4.  One  who  proposes ;  one  who  brings  forward  a 
proposition  or  motion  for  consideration  or  debate; 
a  proposer. 

5.  One  who  stirs  up  or  excites. 

"We  haue  found  this  man  a  pestilent  felowe,  and  a 
morfr  of  debate  vnto  all  yp  Jewes  thorowont  y  worlde." — 
-•icfrj  xxiv.  (1651.) 

*m6v  -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  morer;  -ess.]  A  female 
mover. 

mov   Ing, 'move-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &».  [MOVE,  w.] 

A.  An  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Causing  or  producing  motion. 

2.  In  motion  ;  not  quiescent ;  not  at  rest. 


3.  Impelling,  instigating,  persuading. 

4.  Affecting  tho  feelings,  especially  the   tender 
feelings ;  pathetic,  affecting. 

0..  At  tubtt. :  The  act  or  process  of  putting  in 
motion,  or  of  changing  from  one  place  to  another; 
the  state  of  being  in  motion ;  a  movement,  a  mo- 
tion. 

moving- filaments,  t.pl. 

ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Needham  to  the  Spor- 
matophores  of  tho  Cephalopoda. 

moving-force, «. 

Mech.:  A  force  considered  with  reference  to  the 
momentum  which  it  produces. 

moving-plant,  s.   [DESMODIUM.] 

moving-powers,  s.  p(. 

Mech. :  Tho  powers  applied  to  impart  motion  to 
machinery.  They  are  the  strength  of  men  or  ani- 
mals, wind,  running  water,  steam,  electricity,  Ac. 

mdv  -Ing-iy,  adv.    [English  moving ;  -ly.]    In  a 
moving  manner;  so  as  to  excite  the  feelings. 
"I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly." 

Shakesp.  -.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  11.  1. 

*mov  Ing  ness,  s.  [Eng.  moving;  -ness.]  The 
power  or  state  of  moving;  the  quality  of  exciting 
emotion. 

mtfw  (1),  *mowe  (1),  «.  [A.  S.  mtlgro;  cogn.  with 
Icol.  muga,  in ti'ii  ;\  swathe  in  mowing.] 

1.  A  heap  or  pile  of  hay  or  corn  ;  a  stack. 

2.  A  loft  or  chamber  in  which  hay  or  corn  is 
stored  up. 

mtfw  (2),  *moe,  *mowe  (2),».  [Fr.  moue,  from 
Dut.  mouwe.J  A  wry  face ;  a  grimace. 

"Yes  the  very  lame  come  together  agaynst  me  vn- 
awares,  makinge  moioes  at  me." — /'.-*.  xxxv.  (1551.) 

*m<Jw  (1),  v.  t.  [Mow  (1),  «.]  To  put  in  a  mow ; 
to  lay  or  place  (as  sheaves)  in  a  mow  or  heap. 

m5w  (2),  «mow-en,  v.  t.  4  i.  [A.  S.  mdwan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  maaijen:  Dan.  meie:  Ger.  mdhen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  mdjan,  man;  Lat.  meto;  Or.  antad.J 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  (fown  with  a  scythe  or  mowing-machine. 
"  To  m' in-  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 

Is  worthy  praise." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  I'/.,  Ft.  II.,  ill.  S. 

2.  To  cut  the  grass  off  with  a  scythe  or  mowing- 
machine  ;  as,  to  in  "a-  a  meadow. 

II.  Fig. :  To  cut  down  quickly,  indiscriminately, 
and  in  great  numbers.  (Usually  followed  by  tioion.) 
"'Tis  not  in  me,  though  favor'd  by  the  sky, 
To  <"•<"•  whole  troops,  and  make  whole  armies  fly." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  XX.  406. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cut  grass  by  mowing;  to  use  a 
scythe  or  mowing-machine. 

«m<Jw  (3),  v.  i.  [Mow  (2),  8.]  To  make  grimaces ; 
to  grimace. 

"Apes  that  mote  and  chatter  at  me." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

tm6w'-burn,  r.  i.  [Eng.  mo«*  (1),  s.,  and  burn 
(q.  v.).j  To  ferment  and  heat  in  tho  mow,  as  hay 
when  stacked  too  green. 

"House  it  not  green,  lest  it  mowburti."— Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

*m6we,  *mow-en,  *moun,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  mason.] 
To  bo  able.  [MAY,  ».] 

•mdw-Sr  (!),».  [Eng.  mow  (l),v.;-«r.]  One  who 
makes  mows  or  grimaces. 
m6w'-8r  (2),  «.    [Eng.  mow  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mows;  one  who  cuts  (grass,  Ac.)  with 
a  scythe. 

"With  sweeping  stroke  the  mtncers  strew  the  lands. 
Pope:  Homer"*  Iliad,  xviii.  6.1. 

2.  A  mowing-machine. 

mown  -ra,  m6h'-wa,  m6h-ra,  «.  [Mahratta.] 
[BASSIA.] 

mow'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Mow  (2),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  <fc  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  with  a  scythe  or  mowing- 
machine. 

2.  Laud  from  which  the  grass  is  cut. 
mowing-machine,  s. 

Agric. :  A  machine  used  to  cut  grass,  clover,  or 
fodder  plants. 

T  The  mowing  and  reaping  machines  invented  by 
McCormick  and  first  used  in  this  country  are  the 
most  wonderful  examples  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery this  century  has  produced. 

mown,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Mow  (2) ,  ».] 

*m6w  ye"r,  s.  [Eng.  mow  (2),  v.; -»er.]  One 
who  mows  grass,  Ac. ;  a  mower. 


mSx  -a,  «.  [Fr.  &  Sp. ;  probably  from  Chinese  or 
Japanese.] 

Sury. :  Any  substance  burnt  on  a  diseased  part, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sore  upon  it.  Formerly  cotton- 
wool or  the  pith  of  the  sunfiower  was  employed  for 
the  purpose;  now  moxas  are  rarely  used.  Arte- 
misia, chinensis  and  other  species  furnish  the 
Chinese  moxa.  It  is  used  as  a  cautery  in  gout  and 
rheumatism.  Pnlyporvt  fomentarius,  a  fungal,  is 
used  by  the  Laplanders  as  moxa. 

mox  I  bus   tlon  (tlon  asty&n),  s.    [Eug.  moxa, 
and  \i-iini  iinixtinii.] 
Surg. :  Cauterization  by  means  of  moxa. 

m<Sy-a,«.   [Sp.] 

<.."/. .-  The  name  given  in  South  America  to  mud 
poured  out  from  volcanoes  during  eruptions.  In 
1797  it  descended  from  the  sides  of  Tunguragua  in 
Quito,  filling  valleys  1,000  feet  wide  to  the  depth  of 
6UO  feet,  and  bringing  with  it  thousands  of  small 
fish,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  had  lived  in 
subterranean  caverns. 

•mfiyle,  v.  t.  [MoiL,  v.]  To  defile,  to  soil,  to 
dirty. 

*m6y  -,h8r, «.    [MOITHEB.] 

mo  zam  bique  (quo  ask),».  [From  the  name 
of  the  country.] 

fabric:  An  open  material  for  ladies'  dresses, 
having  a  chain  in  which  the  cotton  threads  an- 
associated  in  pairs,  and  the  woolen  filling  is  soft 
and  fleecy.  It  is  dyed  in  the  wool,  self-colored,  or 
striped  in  the  warp. 

moz  Ing,  x.  |  Kiyin.  doubtful.]  The  gigging  of 
cloth. 

Ki.,mh»t.  [MONSIEUR,  MISTER.]  A  contraction 
for  Mister,  the  common  form  of  address  used  to 
every  untitlcd  man  of  any  position. 

M-rOOf,  s.    [Named  from  the  shape.] 
Carpentry :  A  double  roof,  consisting  of  two  ordi- 
nary gable-roofs  and  a  valley  between  them. 

Mrs. ,».  [MISTRESS.]  A  contraction  for  Mistress, 
tho  appellation  given  to  every  married  woman  ex- 
cept those  who  possess  a  higher  title,  as  Lady, 
Countess,  Duchess,  Ac. 

MS.,  s.    [See  do f.]    A  contraction  for  Manuscript* 

MSS. ,  «.  [See  def.]  The  contraction  for  manu- 
scripts. 

M-teeth,  .-•.    [See  def.] 

Saw.:  Teeth  in  groups  of  two,  like  tho  projecting 
angles  of  the  letter  M  ;  thus,  — M_M  — 

*mub  -ble-fub-bles.,  «.  [A  word  of  no  etym.) 
Depression  of  spirits  without  adequate  cause ;  the 
blues. 

muc  am  Ide,  «.  [Eng.  muc(i'c),  and  amide.] 
Chem.:  C,iH1oX2O6=C1H4(OH)1<^j;j|{2|;  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  mucic  ether. 
It  separates  in  microscopic  crystals  having  the  form 
of  an  octahedron,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  tasteless  ; 
specific  gravity,  T589  at  13'5.  Heated  with  water  to 
140",  it  is  converted  into  mucato  of  ammonia. 

mu'-cate, «.    [Eng.  muc(t'c) ;  -ate.} 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  mucic  acid. 

mucate  of  ammonia,  s. 

Chem.:  CjH^HOU^'.g^fJj0,;  |  The  neutral  salt 

is  obtained  by  supersaturating  a  not  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  with  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless,  flat,  four-sided  prisms,  which  dissolve 
sparingly  in  cold,  but  more  freely  in  hot  water. 
The  acid  salt,  C6Hs(NrL)O6,  forms  colorless  needles 

(HO) 

or.  thin  prisms,  and  is  moro  soluble  in  water  than 
the  neutral  compound. 

mucate  of  ethyl,  .-•. 

Chem.:  CsHntt^HsUOs.  Commonly  called mncic 
other.  It  is  prepared  by  tho  action  of  mucic  and 
sulphuric  acids  on  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  '814. 
On  being  left  for  some  hours,  the  mixture  solidifies 
into  a  mass  which  is  shaken  up  and  washed  with 
alcohol.  It  is  af  terward  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  in  transparent 
four-sided  prisms,  which  melt  at  150'.  Insoluble  in 
ether,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
water. 

mu  -c.e  din,  ».    [Mccix.] 

mu  -ce  dine,  «.  [MUCEDISES.]  A  fungus  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-order  Mucedines. 

mu-ci-di  -n6s,,«.j>I.  [PI. of  Lat.  mucedo=mucus 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetons  Fungi.  They 
have  a  Uocculent  mycelium,  bearing  erect,  continu. 
ous,  or  separate,  simple  or  branched,  tubular  pel. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -,ion,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


mucedinous 

lucid  filaments,  nnding  in  single  sporesor  strings  of 
tin-in,  which,  separating,  lie  among  (heolamentaol 
tin*  iiiyci-liuni.  It  contain*  molds  and  mildews. 
Example,  tin-  genera  Aspergillus  uud  Peuccillium, 
the  yeast-plant,  lie. 

mu  ced  I  nous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  mucedino- 
»un,  from  mucedo  (geuit.  mucedinis)=mo\d.] 

Hot. :  Having  the  nature,  character,  or  appear- 
ance of  mold  or  mildew. 

much,  *moche,  *miche,  *mych,  a.,  adv.,  s.  <t 
int'-i-j.  [The  same  as  michel  (  —  mickle),  or  muckle, 
wiili  a  different  suffix;  Icel.  mj6k=much  (adv.).] 

|  Mil  M.K,  MUCKLE.] 

A.  A* adjective: 

I.  Great  in  quantity  or  amount ;  plenty,  abundant. 
{.Deuteronomy  xxviii.  38.) 
*2.  (iri-.it.  in  size ;  large,  bulky,  big. 

"  A  moche  man."—  Piers  Plowman,  Till.  TO. 
*3.  Many  in  number,  numerous,  (A'umfcers  xx.  20.) 

B.  At  adverb : 

1.  In  or  to  a  great  degree  or  extent;  greatly.    It 
is  commonly  used   with   adjectives  and  adverbs, 
especially    in    the   comparative ;  as,   much   loved, 
much  regretted,  much  later,  much   sooner,  much 
wiser,  Ac. ;  and  also  with  verbs,  as,  to  boast  much, 
to  talk  much,  &c. 

2,  Nearly,  almost. 

"Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,301. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  great  deal  or  quantity. 

"  You  want  much  of  meat." — Skaktsp. :  Ttmon,  iv.  8. 
*i  Much,  in  this  sense,  is  really  the  adjective  used 
without  a  noun,  which  may  be  supplied  or  under- 
stood from  the  context.    It  is  thus  qualified  by  as, 
so,  too,  very :  too  much,  very  much,  &c. 

2.  Something  uncommon  or  unusual;  an  extra- 
ordinary or  unusual  occurrence. 

14  It  was  much  that  one  that  was  BO  great  a  lover  of  peace 
should  be  happy  in  war."—  Bacon;  Henry  VII. 

D.  As  interj.:  An  exclamation  of   contempt  or 
derision. 

IT  (1)  Much  about  it:  Pretty  nearly  equal. 
*(2)  Much   at  one:  Nearly   of    equal    value    or 
influence. 

(3)  Much  of  a  muchness:  So-so;  very  moderate; 
much  the  same. 

"Gentle  or  Dimple,  they're  mnch  of  a  muchness."— George 
Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,ch.  \\\\. 

(4)  To  make  much  of:  To  treat  as  of  great  con- 
sideration or  importance ;  to  think  highly  of. 

"  When  t  lion  earnest  first, 
Thou  strok'dst,  and  modest  much  n/me." 

Shakes?..-  Tempest,  i.  2. 

1T  Much  is  largely  used  in  composition ;  as,  much- 
enduring,  much-loved,  much-praised,  Ac. .the  mean* 
ings  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

•much-ell,  «much-el,  o.   [MUCKLE.] 

much  Ijf,  a ilt:  [Eng.  much;  -/;/.]  Much;  ex- 
ceedingly. (Slang.) 

*mu9h  -nSss,  8.  [Eng.  much;  -ness.]  The  state 
of  being  much ;  quantity. 

•much  what,  u'lr.  [ English  much,  and  vhnt.\ 
Nearly,  almost. 

'ft.  He  (or  she)  is  much-tchat:  An  inverted  compli- 
ment, intended  to  imply  that  the  subject  is  a  doubt- 
ful factor. 

mu  fic,  a.  [Eng.  muc(i'ii),'  -ic.]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  gums. 

muclc-acid,  >. 

Chem.:  C,H,(OH),<{'g$JJ;  |  A  dibasic  acid  iso- 

mcric  with  saccharic  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1780.  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  milk,  sugar, 
melitoso,  and  various  kinds  of  gum,  by  nitric  acid, 
and  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  or  by  decom- 
posing the  ammonia  salt  with  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  colorless  tables  with  square  base. 
Insoluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  five  parts  of  boiling  water. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  producing  a  crimson 
color.  Mncic  acid  forms  numerous  definite  salts,  of 
which  the  ammonia  compound  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

muclc-ether,  >. 

Chem.  (pi.) ;  Comppunds  of  mncic  acid  with  an 
alcohol  radical. 

mu  eld,  a.  [Lat.  ntucidui,  from  muceo=to  be 
moldy.)  Moldy,  musty. 

mu  Cld  ness,  rf.  [Eng.  mucid;  -ness.]  Theqnal- 
ity  or  state  of  being  mucid ;  mustiness,  moldiness. 

mu    9ld  OUB,  a.    [Lat.  muci,ltu.\ 

li'il.:  Musty;  smelling  of  molilinoss.  (Treat,  of 
Sot.) 
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mu  flf-lc,a.  [Lat.  mucu»=mncus,  and  facio— 
to  make.  1 

Med.:  Generating  mucus. 

mfi'-;I-form,  adj.  [Latin  mucus  =  mucus,  and 
/ormu=form.] 

Med.:  Having  the  character,  form,  or  nature  of 
mucus. 

mU'-C,I-lage  (age  a3lg),«u6«<.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
»M«ri(o9o=mold,  moisture,  from  mucifu«=  moldy, 
from  mucus—  slime,  mucus.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.  :  A  solution  of  gummy  matter  of  any 
kind  in  water. 

2.  Chemistry:  The  gum  of  seeds  and  roots.    It  is 
present  in  large  quantities  in  the  root  of  the  marsh- 
mallow  and  in  linseed.    To  some  extent  it  appears 
to  be  an  almost  universal  '.onstitucntof  plants,  and 
is  obtained  by  steeping  the  seeds  or  roots  in  hot 
water,  when  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  thick 
jelly.    The  soluble  mucilage  may  be  extracted  by 
the  action  of  acidulated  water  on  linseed,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  mucilage  from  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion by  alcohol,    it  is  less  transparent  and  less 
brittle  than  gunij  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aque- 
ous solution  oy  tincture  of  galls.    The  name  is  also 
given  to  commercial  adhesive  gum  made  from  gum 
arable  or  dextrin. 

3.  Pharrn,   (pi.)  :   Watery  preparations    of  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  water,  used  to  suspend  insolu- 
ble ingredients  or  to  bind  them  together  in  a  mass. 
They  also  sheath  irritated  surfaces.    (Oarrod.) 

IT  Animal  mucilage  :  The  same  as  Mucus  (q.  v.). 

mu-$I-lag'-I-nOus,  adj.  [French  mucilagineux, 
from  mucilage  =  mucilage,  from  Lat.  mucilago 
(gonit.  mucilayinis).~} 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  secreting  mucilage  ;  as,  muci- 
/</</'"""••'  glands. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  mucilage;  resembling  muci- 


. 
lage  ;  slimy,  moist,  and  slightly  viscid. 

"There  la  a  sort  of  magnetism  in  gnmm  anime.  gnmm 
elemy,  and  in  all  other,  not  mucilaginous,  but  reainous 
gumms."  —  Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  L,  oh.  11. 

mucilaginous-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Clopton  Havers,  in 
1691,  to  the  fringed  vascular  folds  of  the  synovial 
membrane. 

mu-el-lag'-I-nous-nSas,  «.  [Eng.  mucilaginous; 
*ness.  1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mucilaginous  ; 
sliminess,  viscosity. 

rnu   $In,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  muc(us)  ;  •in.'] 

Chem.:  Vegetable  Casein,  Mucedin.  Found  in 
wheat,  and  forming  one  of  the  constituents  of 
crude  gluten.  It  is  obtained  from  it  by  digestion 
with  alcohol  of  85  percent.,  and  the  solution  evap- 
orated to  one-half,  when  a  floccnlent  precipitate  of 
mm-iii  is  formed.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  the  mucin  beingprocipitated  on  cooling 
the  liquid.  When  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  it 
dries  up  into  a  granular  grayish-white  substance. 
It  has  nearly  the  same  percentage  composition  as 
albumen.  Mucin  is  also  a  constituent  of  animal 
mucus. 

mu  <;lp  a  rous,  a.  [Lat.  muciM=mucus,  and 
par/o=to  produce,  to  bring  forth.] 

Med.  :  Producing  or  generating  mucus. 

mu^ClV  -8r-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  »n«ctw=mucus,  and 
roro=to  devour.] 

Entom.:  Dipterous  insects  feeding  on  the  mucus 
or  juices  of  plants.  (Brande.) 

mu  -cl-vbre,  «.  [MUCITOEA.]  An  insect  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Mucivora. 

muck  (1),  'muc,  *mucke,  *mulclce,  «.  &  a.  [Icel. 
m0fci=dung  ;  myki-reka=&  muck-rake;  Dan.  moy— 
dung;  Sw.  mecka  =  to  throw  dung  out  of  a  stable  ; 
Icel.  moka=ta  shovel  dung  out  of  a  stable.] 

A.  .Ixxulisi'iiitiri': 

I.  Lit.  :  Dung  in  a  moist  state  ;  a  mass  or  heap  of 
rotten  vegetable  matter. 

"Money  la  like  MIII*,  not  good  except  It  bespread."— 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Seditions. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  low,  moan,  contemptible,  filthy,  or 
vile. 

2.  A  contemptuous  term  for  money. 

"  For  to  pinche,  and  for  to  spare, 
Of  worlds  mucke-  to  gette  encreft." 

Goiwr.  C.  A.,  v. 

*B.  At  adj.  :  Resembling  muck  ;  mucky,  damp. 

muck-bar,  s.  Bar-iron,  which  has  passed  once 
through  the  rolls.  It  is  usually  cut  into  lengths, 
piled,  and  re-rolled. 

muck-fork,  «.    A  dung-fork. 

muck-midden,  «.    A  dunghill. 

muck-rake,  s.  A  rake  for  scraping  together 
murk  or  filth;  a  drag  or  rake  for  removing  or  un- 
loading manure. 

muck-roll,  «.  The  roughing  or  first  roll  of  a 
rolling-mill  train. 


mucky 

•muck-thrift,  >.    A  miser. 

muck  (2),  i.  [See  def.]  A  blundering  corruption 
of  "  amuck"  (q.  v.) ;  malicious  or  infuriate  rage. 
(Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1,188.) 

IT  To  run  a  muck : 

(1)  fAMDCK.1 

(2)  To  go  in  for  reckless  extravagance. 
muck,  v.  t.    |  ML-.  K  (1), «.] 

1.  To  manure ;  to  dress  with  muck  or  manure. 
"Thy  garden  plot  lately  wel  trenched  and  muckt  would 

now  be  twifallowed."— Tusser:  Husbandrie. 

2.  To  remove  muck  or  filth  from. 
•mfick'-Sn-dSr,  *muck  -In-dSr,  ».    [A  corrupt., 

under  the  influence  of  muck  (1),  of  Sp.  mocarfor=a 
handkerchief,  from  moco=mucus;  Fr.  mouchoir.] 
A  pocket-handkerchief. 
Muck -Sr,  a.  &  «.    [Ger.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  01 
connected  with  the  sect  described  under  B. 

"The  similarity  of  the  Mucker  movement  with  that 
of  the  Princeit*»."— McCllntacIc  <t  Strong:  Cfcl.  BH>.  ami 
Eccles.  Lit.,  vi.  716. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  German  mystics,  belong- 
ing chiefly  to  the  aristocracy,  founded  at  Konigs- 
berg,  about  1830,  by  two  Lutheran  clergymen. 
Diestel  and  Ebel.  They  professed  great  purity  of 
life,  but  grave  charges  of  immorality  were  brought 
against  them,  and  in  1839  the  founders  were  de- 
graded from  their  office  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment.  On  appeal,  in  1842,  they  were  rein- 
stated, and  the  sentence  quashed.  1 1'iuv  EITK, 
PERFECTIONIST.] 

"Friedrich  Wllhelm  IV.  .  .  .  Is  said  to  have  died 
a  Mucker."— Dlxon:  Spiritual  Wtoet  («d.  1868),  i.  224. 

.  *muck-8r,*mok-er-en,  •muck-re,  r. /.  [MUCK 
(1),  -•.  (?)]  To  scrape  together,  as  money,  by  mean 
shifts  or  arts. 

"Of  the  pens  that  he  can  muckrr  and  fletch." 

Chaucer:  Trollus  and  Cresseide,  bk.  til. 

mfick-Sr,  s.  [MfCK(2),«.]  A  heavy  fall.   (Prov.) 
(1)  To  go  a  mucker:    [MucK  (2),  ».,  T  (2).l 
To  come  a  mucker:    To  moot  with  a  heavy 


fall. 

*mfick  -er-Sr,  *mok-er-er, ».  [Eng.  mucker,  s. ; 
•er.]  One  who  scrapes  money  together;  a  miser,  a 
niggard. 

"Amir ice  maketh  alwale  muckerers  to  ben  hated." — 
Chaucer:  Boethtus,  bk.  il. 

Muck  -Sr-lsm,  ».    [Eng.,  Ac.,  Mucker;  -ism.] 
Church  History:  The  principle  of  the  Muckers. 
[MUCKER,  a.&s.,  B.] 

"  Archdeacon  Ebel,  the  man  who  had  been  silenced  and 
disgraced  as  the  founder  of  Xuckertsm." — Dlxon:  Spirit- 
ual H-II-M  (ed.  1868),  1.  66. 

muck  heap,  muck  -hill,  •muk-hllle, «.  [Eng. 
muck  il),  s.,  and  hviiji  or  Mil.]  A  dung-heap,  a 
dung-hill. 

"  Like  the  precious  gem 
Found  in  the  mnckhill  by  the  ignorant  cock." 

Ili-itiim.  .1-  Flet.:  Qurrn  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

muck  I  ness,  «.  [Eng.  mucky;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  mucky ;  filthincss,  filth. 

muck  -He,  s.  [After  Herr  Muck,  the  discoverer; 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Mia. :  A  resin,  found  distributed  in  small  particles 
through  the  coal  bods  at  Noudorf,  Moravia.  Hard- 
ness, 1  to  2;  specific  gravity,  roU2Ti;  color,  opaque- 
yellow  to  light  brownish  -  yellow.  Comiiosition  : 
Carbon,  79-22;  hydrogen.  9'57;  oxygen,  11'21 ;  corre- 
sponding to  the  empirical  formula,  < '  ',,H.  -i '  . 

muc   kle,  *much-el,  'much  ell,  a.    [MICKLE.] 
Mnch,  large,  great.    (Scotch.) 
•muc  kre,  v.  t.    [MUCKER,  ».] 

muck  sweat,  s.  [Eng.  muck  (1),  s.,  and  mrfat 
(q.  v.).]  A  state  of  profuse  perspiration;  profnse 
sweat. 

muck  -a? ,  a.    [Muxv.J 

muck  worm,  *.  [Eng.  muck  (1),  s.,  and  worm 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  worm  found  in  dung-heaps. 

2.  Fig. :  A  miser,  a   curmudgeon,  a   niggard,  a 
muckorcr. 

"  Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see." 

Thomson:  Castle  <•/  In.lnlrncr,  1.  SO. 
•muck  -9 ,  r.  f.    [  MUCKY,  o.]    To  dirty,  to  soil. 
(C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxix.) 
muck  '-t ,  a.    [Eng.  mucfc  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
1.  Full  of  muck  or  filth  ;  filthy. 

"llucky  filth  his  branching  arms  annoys." 

.-.).rn..rr.-    *'.   V-,    II.   Vii.   15. 

•2.  Sordid,  vile. 

"All  his  mind  Is  set  on  mucky  pelfe." 

Spenstr:  F.  V..  III.  li.  4. 


AM,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pdt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     ctire,    unite,     ciSr,     rale,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    a  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mucocele 

*mu  -069616,  ».    [Lat.  mu«M=mucns,  and  Gr. 

/..  /'      a   tumor.) 

JJ<t/hollt:l/f  : 

1.  AII  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  tho  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lachrymal  passage. 

2.  Dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  duct.    (Dunglison.) 

mu  c8n  Jc,  «.  [Eng.  muc(ic),  and  (ac)onic.] 
(Srr  tin-  compound.) 

muconlc-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  ('^HtiO^  A  monobasic  acid  formed  by  tho 
<!i-<-omiK»siti<ni  of  dibrom-adipic  acid  by  argentic 
oxide.  It  forms  largo  crystals  with  numerous 
faces,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  melt  at  about  1UO'.  By  boiling  with 
solution  of  hydrato  of  barium,  it  is  decomposed 
into  acetic,  wuccinic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

mu  c6-pUr  u  iSnt,  a.  [Latin  nmcu*=mucus, 
and  Eng.  purulent  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  character 
anil  appearance  of  mucus  and  pus. 

mu  -cor,  8.   [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Moldiness,  mustinoss,  mold. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Botany:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
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mu-cr6,8.    [Lat.=a  sharp  point.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A.  point. 

"The  mac™  or  point  of  the  heart  inclineth  onto  the 
left."—  Brotene  :  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Bot.:  A  hard,  sharp  point.    [MLTKONATE.] 

mu  -cro-nate,  mu  -cr6  nat  8d,  a.  [Lat.  mu- 
cronatnx,  from  mucro  (genit.  mucronu)  =  &  sharp 
point.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  extract.) 

"Gems  are  here  shot  into  cube*  conflating  of  *U  sides, 
and  miimniatetl  or  terminating  in  a  point.  —Woodward: 
On  Fossils. 

2.  Bot.:  Abruptly  terminated  by  a  mucro  (q.  v.). 

mu  cr6  nate-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  murronate;  -ly.] 
In  a  mucronate  manner. 

mu  crou  u  late,  mu-cr6n  -u  la  tous,  <></./. 
[Ditnin.  of  mucronate  (q.  v.).  J 

Bot.:  Having  small,  hard  points,  as  Banksia  in- 
tegrifolia. 

mu  CU-lent,  a.  [Lat.  muculentua,  from  mm'us 
=slimo,  mucus.]  Slimy,  ropy,  and  somewhat  viscid. 


my,  cu   na,  »•    [From  Mucuna  guaca.  the  Bra- 

"--»,v,,       -  -„.---;-  ~  ;  zilian  namo  of . Mucuna  urens.] 

Mticoriui.  riie  sporangium  is  globose,  with  many  Hotf .  A  K0nus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
spores.  It  contains  tho  common  molds  on  paste,  Erythrine»».  The  legumes  are  covered  with  stinging 
decaying  frnits,  &c.  The  typical,  species  is  Mucor  hairs,  wliich,  if  touched,  come  off  upon  the  hand. 

Mucuna  pruriens  is  the  0<>witch  or  (owage  (q.v.). 
M.  monosperma  and  M.  nivea  are  used  in  India  as 
vegetables. 


mucetla,  whirh  lias  tho  spores,  &c.,  first  whitish, 
but  afterward  blackish.    It  is  very  common. 
2.  lied.  :  Tho  same  as  Mccrcs  (q.  v.). 

mu  cor  a-ce  ae.s.pj.  [Lat.  mucor  (q.  v.)  ;  fom. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -firete.] 

Bot.  :  A  namo  for  tho  fungacoous  order  Physomy- 
Oetes  (q.  v.). 

mu-c5r-l  -nl,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mucor  (q.  v.)  ; 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -int.  \ 

Bot.:  A  snb-ordor  of  Physomycetous  Fnngals. 
Mycelium  filamentous,  forming  flocks  or  clouds  in 
or  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
spore-bearing  vesicles  rupturing  so  as  to  discharge 
their  spores.  Allied  to  Mucedines,  but  in  the  latter 
sub-order  the  spores  are  free. 

mu  -cose,  </.    [Mucous.] 

mu  c6s  -1-tf  ,  s.    [Eng.  mucos(e)  ;  -ify.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mucous  ;  mucous- 
ness. 

2.  A  fiuid  containing  or  resembling  mucus. 

mu-c6  s6  sac  -char-Ine,  a.  [Latin  muro««8= 
mucous,  ami  Kng.  saccharine.]  Partaking  of  the 
qualities  or  character  of  mucilage  and  sugar. 

mu  -cons,  mu    cose,  a.     [Lat.  mueosus,  from 
WIHCKJ*  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  muqueujc;  Sp.  mucoso,  mocoso.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mucus;  resembling  mucus  ; 
bluny,  ropy,  viscid. 

"  It  hath  in  the  tongue  a  mucnua  and  slimy  extremity." 
—Brownr:  I'li/yiir  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  \\i. 

2.  Secreting  mucus  ;  as,  the  mucou8  membrane. 

II.  Bot.:  Covered  with  a  slimy  secretion  or  with 
a  coat  that  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  becomes 
slimy,  as  the  fruit  of  Salvia  verbenaca.  (Lindley.) 

mucous-corpuscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Very  transparent  corpuscles  with  a  cell- 
wall,  a  nucleus,  and  a  number  of  minute  moving 
molecules,  in  tho  mucous  liquid  of  tho  mouth. 
(Griffith  dl  Henfrey.) 

mucous-membranes,  8.  pi. 

Anat.:  Membranes  consist  ing  of  prolongations  of 
the  skin,  liaviug  their  siirface  coated  over  ami  pro- 
tected by  mucus.  Their  chief  divisions  are  tho 
gastro-pnoumonic  and  genito-urinary  mucous  mem- 
branes. t  lie  former  covering  the  inside  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  air-passages,  &C.  ;  the  latter  the 
inside  of  the  bladder  and  tho  urinary  passage. 
(Quain.) 

mucous-tissue,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  jelly-like  connective  tissue  containing 
mucus.  (Quoin.) 

mu  -COiis  ness,  8.  [Eng.  mucous;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  mucous  ;  mucosity. 

mu  CO  Vln  -Ic,  o.  [Enc.  nntr(ic)  ;  o(xalyl),  and 
rin  if.  |  Derived  from  or  containing  mucic  acid  and 
vinylic  alcohol. 

mucovinic-acid,  8. 

Chem.:  C,H4(HO)4CO(r..Hj)O.    Ethylmucicacid. 

COOH 

A  crystalline  substance  formed  as  a  secondary  prod- 
uct in  the  preparation  of  mucate  of  ethyl.  It  is 
white,  and  of  asbestos-like  aspect,  the  crystals  hav- 
ing the  form  of  n  prism  with  rhombic  base.  They 
are  moderately  soluble  in  water,  but  only  slightly 
in  alcohol.  It  forms  definite  salts  with  the  alkalies 
and  the  metals. 


mu  cus,  «.  [Lat.=the  viscous  substance  witliin 
the  nose.] 

1.  Anat.  <K  Pathol.:    Under  this  name   various 
substances  areincluded.consistingchieflyof  horny- 
like    substance,    epithelium,    detached    from    the 
mucous  surfaces,  and  floating  in  a  peculiar  viscid. 
clear  fluid;   in   some   cases   these   secretions   are 
altered,  becoming  albuminoid,  &c.    Mucous  affec- 
tions are,  mucin,  an  inflammatory  product  ;  mucous 
cysts,  mucous  laryngitis,  polypi,  softening,  tumors. 

2.  Bot.:  Gummy  matter,  soluble  in  water.    It  also 
contains  nine  in  (q.  v.). 

mii    cus  ine,  «.    [Eng.  mucus;  suff.  -ine.] 

Physiol.:  The  characteristic  organic  matter  of 
animal  mucus. 

mud,  s.  [O.  L.  Ger.  mudde  ;  O.  Sw.  mofM=mud  ; 
modder=  mother,  lees;  Dut.  »iodrfer=mud;  Dan. 
nmdder=mud;  Ger.  mutter  —  mother,  lees:  Icel. 
modha^(l)  n  large  river,  (2)  mud;  modh  =  refuse  of 
hay  ;  ?M&i/ir=muddy  snowbanks,  heaps  of  snow  and 
ice.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Moist,  soft  earth;   mire,    slime; 
clay  or  earthy  matter  mixed  with  water. 

"But  between  them  and  the  enemy  lay  three  broad 
rhines  filled  with  water  and  soft  mutt."—  ifacaulau:  Htst. 
£>!(/.,  oh.  v. 

2.  Geol.:    The  finer   particles   left   when    rocks, 
stones,  pebbles.  &c.,  am  ground  against  each  other 
or  disintegrated  by   other   agencies.     Sometimes, 
where  sand,  gravel,  and  mud  or  silt  are  brought 
down  a  river  to  the  sea,  the  gravel,  sand  and  mud 
are  separated,  the  mud    remaining   mechanically 
suspended  in  the  water,  after  the  coarser  gravels 
and  then  th»  finer  sands,  have  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
According  to  the  composition  of  the  rocks  from 
which  it  was  derived  will  bo  its  chemical  composi- 
tion.   Shale  is  hardened  and  compressed  mud  ;  slate 
is   mud   having   undergone   metamorphic   action. 
[SHALE,  SLATE.]    Hud  contains  diatoms  and  other 
minute  alga?.    When  the  surface  of  the  fresh-water 
mud  is  rea,  that  color  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
small  worm,  Tubifex  rivuloruw. 

mud-batb,  ,-•. 

Therap.  :  A  bath  in  which  the  body  is  immersed  in 
mud,  often  with  chemical  ingredients.  At  Egor,  in 
Bohemia,  boggy  earth  is  artificially  converted  into 
black  mud,  heated  to  100°  of  temperature.  It  con- 
tains sulphate  of  soda,  iron,  lime,  alumina,  and  ul- 
micacid.  The  body  is  immersed  for  fifteen  minutes. 
attar  which  the  patient  goes  into  water  to  remove 
the  mud.  Such  a  bath  may  bo  of  use  in  chronic 
skin  diseases,  chronic  rheumat  ism,  gout,&c..  thongh 
fresh  air,  temperance,  regularity  of  life,  and  relaxa- 
tion from  business  may  have  gieat  influence  in 
effecting  the  cure. 

mud-boat,  «.  A  kind  of  barge  for  carrying  off 
mud  dredged  from  a  river  channel  or  bar,  and  nav- 
ing  convenient  provision  for  discharge. 

mud-burrower,  s. 

ZoOl.  :  Callianassa,  a  genus  of  crustaceans  which 
burrows  in  mud. 

mud-devil,  «.   [MENOPOME.] 

mud-drag,  s.  A  machine  for  raking  up  the  mud 
of  a  river,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  off  by  the 
current. 

mud-dredger,  s.    A  dredging-machine. 


muddify 

mud-eel,  s. 

Zool.:  Siren  liu-trtinu.  a  i>orennibranchiate> 
amphibian,  family  Sirenidio  (q.  v.).  It  abound-  in 
the  rice-swamps  of  South  Carolina,  and  attains  a 
length  of  three  feet.  The  hinder  limbs  are  wanting. 
[SiREK.] 

mud-eruption,  ».    [MOYA.] 

mud-fish,  <t. 

Ichthyology  : 

1.  Sing.:  Amiaealva,  the  solo  species  of  tho  family 
Amiidie  (q.v.).  The  color  is  dull,  of  ten  dark  -green- 
ish, with  black  spots  and  bands,  and  there  is  fre- 
quently a  rounu  black  spot  ou  the  tail.  It  attain! 
alongthof  about  two  feet;  it  feeds  onfluviatile 
Crustacea,  and  is  sometimes  oaten  by  tho  Indian-. 
It  is  limited  to  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country; 
abundant  between  tho  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Alleghanies.  Sometimes  called  the  North  Ameri- 
can Mud-fish. 

•>..  (PI.):  The  order  Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

IT  (1)  African  mud-fish :  [  PBOTOPTEBUS.] 

(2)  North  American  mud-fish:  [Mt'D-FISH.] 

(3)  Australian  mud-fish :  [CEB ATODUS.] 
mud- hen,  t. 

1.  The  American  coot,  Fulica  arnericana,  a  bluish- 
black  wading  bird  common  in  this  country. 

2.  [MARSH-HEN.] 
mud-hole,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  covered  opening  in  the  bottom  of  a 
boiler  for  discharging  the  dirt  and  sediment. 

mud-lamprey,  .-•. 

Ichthy. :  Tho  young  of  the  Sand-pride,  Petromij- 
zon  branchialis.  [LAMPREY,  PETROMYZON.] 

mud-lark,  «.  The  man  or  boy  who  cleans  out 
sowers,  or  fishes  up  pieces  of  coal,  metal,  <fcc.,  from 
tho  mud  of  tidal  rivers. 

mud-pattens,  a.  pi.  Broad  wooden  sole-boards 
for  traveling  ou  mud.  [Muo,  «.,  1.] 

mud-plug, 8. 

Steam-eng. :  A  tapered  stopper,  removed  from  a 
boiler  to  allow  the  mud  to  escape. 

mud-sill,  .-,•. 

1.  Lit. :  Tho  lowest  sill  of  a  structure,  which  may 
be  in  tho  mud  or  on  tho  surface  of  the  earth  ;  spe- 
cifically, longitudinal  runners  under  tho  sleepers  or 
ties  in  American  railways. 

2.  .Fig. ;  One  of  tho  dregs  of  society;  the  lowest  of 
tho  low.    (U.S.) 

mud-SUCker,  «.  Any  bird  which  sucks  or  sifts 
the  mud  for  the  animals  or  organic  matter  on  which 
it  foods. 

mud-tortoises,  8.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  family Triouj'cides  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Soft  Tortoises,  because  tho  carapace  is  incompletely 
ossified,  and  covered  with  a  leathery  skin  instead 
of  with  tortoise-shell. 

mud-turtle,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  King. :  Chrysemys  picta.  a  small  turtle,  the  male 
of  which  has  claws  on  its  forefeet  twice  us  long  as 
those  of  the  female.    It  is  found  in  tho  United 
States. 

2.  PI.:  [MUD-TORTOISES.] 
mud-valve,  t. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  by  which  mud  is  discharged 
from  a  steam-boiler. 

mud-wall.  «.    A  wall  built  of  earth  or  clay ;  one 
of  materials  laid  in  clay  as  a  substitute  for  mortar, 
mud- walled,  o.    Having  the  walls  built  of  mud. 
mud,  v.t.    [  MUD,  8.] 

*1.  To  cover,  or  bury  in  with  mud  or  mire ;  to 
bedaub  with  mud. 

"I  wish 

Myself  were  miuklrtt  tn  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies."         Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  To  make  turbid  or  foul ;  to  stir  up  the  sediment 
or  mud  in. 

"  Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee, 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended." 

Sfiakfsp.:  RapeofLucrecf,6Tl. 
mu -dar,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Bot. :  Tho  name  given  in  parts  of  India  to  an 
asclepiadaceous  plant,  Calotropis  gigantea,  the  in- 
spissated milk  of  which   is   a  powerful  alterative 
and  purgative,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  cases 
of  leprosy,  elephantiasis,    intestinal    worms,    and 
venereal  complaints.    It  is  called  also  the  akund 
or  yercum.    [CALOTROPIS,  AKUND,  YERCUM.] 

mu  -dar-ln,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  mudar:  -in.] 

Chem.:  An  extractive  matter  obtained  from  the 

root  of  the  mudar  (Calotropis  gigantea). 
mud  -died,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [MUDDY,  ti.] 
•mud  -dl-fy,  v.  t.  [English  mud;  suff.  -fu-}  To 

make  muddy ;  to  dirty ;  to  soil ;  to  make  confused 

or  obscure. 
"  Don'  tmuMifv  your  charming  simplicity."—  Walpole 

Utters,  iv.  49L 


boll,    btfy;     p<rat,    ,1<5wl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     4c.  =  bel,     del. 


muddily 


mad  -dl-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  muddy ;  •/#.] 
1.  In  a  muddy  manner ;  turbidly  ;  with  muddy  or 
turbid  mixture. 

"Being  so  deeply  nnd  mii'iility  immersed." 

More:  Jmuwrl.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  lit.,  c.  i. 
*-.  Obscurely,  darkly,  confusedly,  indistinctly. 
"  Luciliu*  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily,  with  little 
art  and  much  less  cure,  but  also  in  a  time  which  wan  not 
jret  sufficiently  purged  from  barbarism." — Dryden.  (Todd.) 

mud   dl  ness,  s.    [Eng.  muddy;  -ness.] 

1.  Turbidness  or  foulness  caused  by  mud,  dregs, 
or  sediment. 

"  The  season  of  the  year,  the  muddiness  of  the  stream, 
with  the  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it." — Addition: 
On  Italy. 

2.  Obscurity,  confusion,  indistinctness ;   want  of 
perspicuity. 

mud    die,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  from  mud  (q.  v.).] 
A.  Traiuiitii-t  : 

1.  To  make  muddy,  turbid,  or  foul ;  as  water  by 
stirring  up  the  sediment. 

"The  neighborhood  told  him,  he  did  ill  to  muddle  the 
water  and  spoil  the  drink." — L' Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  To  make  a  mess  of ;  to  spoil ;  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  confusion  ;  as,  He  has  muddled  the  whole 
affair. 

3.  To  make  half  drunk ;  to  cloud  or  stupefy  the 
senses  of,  as  with  drink  ;  to  confuse. 

"I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddled." — 
Arbuthnot:  Hint,  of  John  Bull. 

4.  To  waste ;  to  squander ;  to  spend   wastefully 
and  uselessly  (followed  by  away) ;  as,  Ho  has  mud- 
dled away  all  his  money. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  muddy ;  to  become  con- 
fused. 

"He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt." 

Sutifl:  Dick's  Variety. 

mud;-dle,  «.  [MUDDLE,  t'.]  A  mess;  a  state  of 
confusion  or  bewilderment ;  mental  confusion. 

"There  is  no  management  in  our  house;  there  is  noth- 
ing but  muddle." — E.  J.  Worbolae:  Sfssle,  ch.  xxv. 

muddle-head,  *.    A  muddle-headed  person. 
"They  are  muddle-heads." — Keade:  Never   Too   Late  to 
Mend,  ch.  vi. 

muddle-beaded,  a.  Having  muddled  brains; 
stupid,  dull,  muddled. 

mud  died  (died  as  deld),  pa.,  par.  &  a.  [MUD- 
DLE, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Made  muddy  or  foul ;  turbid. 

2.  Confused  ;  stupefied,  especially  with  drink. 

•3.  Mulled. 

"  Beer  at  noon,  and  muddled  port  at  night." 

Pitt:  Dial,  between  a  Poet  and  his  Servant. 
mud  -djf,  *mud-die,  a.    [Eng.  mud ;  -».] 

1.  Covered  with  mud  ;  abonndingin  mnd  or  mire; 
foul  with  mud ;  turbid,  as  water  with  mud ;  miry. 

"  Liquors  which  never  ferment,  and  consequently  con- 
tinue always  muddy." — (Joldamith:  On  I'otite  Learning, 
•ch.  x. 

2.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross. 

"  Thin  muddy  vesture  of  decay," 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  mud  ;  resembling  mud. 
*4.  Foul,  filthy,  disreputable. 

"  You  muddy  knave." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 
*5.  Clouded   or   confused   in   mind  or  intellect; 
stupid,  dull,  muddled. 

"  Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation?" 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  I.  i 

8.  Obscure,  confused ;  want  ing  in  perspicuity ;  as, 
a  muddy  style  of  writing. 

•muddy-brained,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  or  confused 
in  mind ;  muddle-headed. 

'muddy-headed,  a.  The  same  as  MUDDY- 
BRAINED  (q.v.).  , 

•muddy-mettled,  a.  Dull-spirited,  heavy,  irres- 
olute. 

"A  dull  and  muddu-mrttlrd  rascal." 

Shakes?.:  namlet,  Ii.  2. 

jniid  -Af,  f.  t.    [MUDDY,  a.] 

1.  To  make  muddy  or  foul ;  to  soil  or  bedaub  with 
mud  or  filth. 

*:!.  To  muddle;  to  confuse;  to  make  dull  or 
heavy. 

"  Muddies  the  beat  wit.  and  make*  it  only  to  flutter  and 
froth  high." — Oreir:  Cosmologta. 

mClde -Sic,  i/.    [Muo.]    (See  the  compound.) 

mudeslc-acld, ». 

Chem.:  C^n^O,,,.  A  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
mudesous  acid  by  the  aid  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  a 
brownish-yellow  substance,  said  to  contain  two 
•atoms  more  oxygen  than  mudesous  acid. 
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mu  de    sous,  a.    [MUD.]    (See  the  compound.) 

mudesous-acid, .-. 

Chem. :  CijHioOa.  An  organic  acid  obtained  from 
Pigotite,  a  mineral  coating  some  of  the  granite 
caverns  in  Cornwall.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  remains  of  plants,  the  aqueous  so- 
lution dissolving  the  alumina  of  the  granite.  The 
acid  is  dark  brown,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  sol- 
uble in  water. 

mu'-dtr,  9.  [Arab.=one  who  goes  or  drives  round, 
a  governor.]  A  governor ;  as,  the  Mudir  of  Dougola. 

mu-dlr'-I-eh,  s.   [MOODIBIEH.] 

mud  less,  <i.  [English  mud;  -less.]  Free  from 
mud ;  clean. 

"To-day  it  was  clean  and  mudless,  and  boot,*  and 
breeches  escaped  their  usual  bedaubment." — Field,  Dec. 
6,  1884. 

mud    stone,  «.    [Eng.  mud,  and  stone.'] 
Geology : 

1.  A  series  of  beds  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  formation 
(Upper  Silurian)  near  Cadcr  Idris,  &c.   The  name 
was  a  local  one  adopted  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
The  Lamellibrauchs    found   in    it   outnumber  the 
Brachiopods.    Khynchonella  navtcuto  is  a  charac- 
teristic shell. 

2.  Indurated  clay, 
mud'-wall,  s.    [MODWALL.] 
mud'-weed,  «.    [Eng.  mud,  and  weed. I 
Bot. :  Heliosciadium  inundatum. 

mud  -w8rm,  s.    [Eng.  mud,  and  worm.] 

ZoGl.  (pi.):  Limit-obi1,  annelids  constitnting  a 
group  or  sub-order  of  Oligocheeta  (q.  v.). 

mud'-wort,  a.    [Eng.  mud,  nnd  wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Limosella  (q.  v.). 

•mue,  s.    [Ml-E,v.]    A  mew  (q.v.). 

"  The  first  that  devised  a  barton  ft  mue  to  keepe  fonle, 
was  M.  Leneus  Strabo,  a  gentleman  of  Borne.''— P.  Hol- 
land: Plina,  bk.  x.,  ch.  1. 

*mu.e,  f.  i.  [Fr.  muer.]  To  moult;  to  cast  the 
feathers ;  to  change. 

Muel  -l§r,  «.    [See  compound.] 

Mueller's-glaas,  s. 

Mineral:  The  same  as  HYALITE  (q.  v.).  It  was 
probably  called  Mueller's  glass  in  honor  of  the 
wellknown  Frankfort  physician  Jean  Valentine 
Mueller,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

Muell  -5r  ine,  Muell  -Sr-He,  «.  [After  Mueller 
Ton  Reichenstoin,  the  discoverer  of  the  metal  tel- 
lurium ;  suff.  -me,  -He  (Afm.).l 

ttin.:  A  variety  of  Sylvauito  (q.v.)  containing 
much  lead. 

Mies  -en  He,  «.  [From  Muesen,  Siegon,  Prussia; 
euff.  -ite(Min.).~\ 

Ifin. :  A  variety  of  Linnspito  (q.  v.)  in  which 
nickel  replaces  part  of  the  cobalt.  Occurs  in 
octahedrons. 

muet,  a.    |  MUTE.  J 

mu  ez  zln  (ez  as  gdz),  *mu-ez-in,  «.  [Arab. 
muzin.  inuazztn  =  a  public  crier  ot  a  mosque;  azan 
=a  call  to  prayers,  and  uzu=the  ear.]  A  Moham- 
medan crier  of  the  hour  of  prayer.  This  ho  does 
from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  five  times  a  day ; 
namely,  at  dawn,  noon,  4  p.  M.,  sunset,  and  night- 
fall. 

"  Blest  as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims."  liyroni  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 

muff  (1),  •muffe,  s.  [0.  Sw.  muff;  Dan.  muffe; 
Dut.  mot;  Ger.  muff=n  muff.  O.  Dut.  ntou«ie=a 
sleeve;  0.  Fries.  mow:e=a  hanging  sleeve ;  L.  Ger. 
moue=a  sleeve.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    A  fur  pocket   of   a   cylindrical 
shape  in  which  the  hands  are  thrust  to  keep  them 
warm. 

"  The  ribbon,  fan,  or  muff  that  she 
Would  should  be  kept  by  thee  or  me." 

Suckling:  To  his  Utval. 

^  Muffs  were  first  made  in  Franco  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  introduced  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Gentlemen  sometimes 
used  them. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Glass:  A  roller  or  cylinder  of  glass  for  flatten- 
ing out  into  a  glass  plate. 

2.  Plumb.:  A  joining  tube  driven  into  the  ends  of 
two  adjoining  pipes. 

muff  (2),  «.  [Cf.  Dut.  muffen=\o  dote:  mo/=a 
clown  ;  from  Ger.  muffen=tn  be  silly.]  A  silly,  soft, 
spiritless  fellow.  [MUFFLE,  (2),v.] 

"Another  called  me  a  muff." — Thackeray:  Hist.  Samuel 
Titmarsh,  ch.  xi. 

muff(3),«.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  local  name  for 
the  Wbitethroat,  Sylvia  cinerea. 
muff,  f.  t.    [MUFF  (2),  x.l    To  muddle,  to  make  a 

nf. 


muffled 

muf  f  8t  tee  ,  «.  [A  dimin.  from  mujT  (1).  s.l  A 
small  muff  worn  over  the  wrist ;  a  wrist-baud  of  fur 
or  worsted. 

muf  fin,  >.  fEtym.  doubtful :  prob.  connected 
with  muff  (1),  s.T  A  round  cake,  light  and  spongy, 
eaten  toasted  or  Duttcrod  at  breakfast  or  tea. 

muffin-cap,  ••*.  A  flatwoolen  cap  worn  by  charity 
schoolboys,  4c.  (Eng.) 

muf -f  In-eer, «.  [Eng.  muj^n; -eer.]  A  dish  for 
keeping  toasted  muffins  hot. 

muf-fle  (l),  •mftf-fle,  •muf-fyll.  v.  t.  [MUFFLE 
(!),«.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  wrap  or  fold  up  as  in  a  cloth,  cloak,  Ac.,  go 
as    to   conceal    from  view,    or    protect   from    the 
weather ;  to  wrap  up  closely  and  warmly ;  to  envelop, 
to  enwrap. 

"  In  liis  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  wrap  or  envelop  in  some  material  to  deaden 
the  sound. 

"  Then  he  said  good-night,  and  with  muffled  oar. 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Gharlestown  shore." 

Longfellow:  Landlord's  Tale. 

3.  To  cover  the  head  of  so  as  to  prevent  speaking ; 
to  stifle. 

"I  wish  you  could  muffle  that  'ere  Stiggins." — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxvil. 

4.  To  blindfold. 

"  We've  caughtthe  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them." 

Shakesp..  All's  ll'ell  that  Ends  Well,  Iv.  1. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  envelop ;  to  surround  so  as  to  hide  from 
sight. 

"What,  with  a  torch!  muffle  me,  night,  awhile." 

Shakesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  T.  8. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  mask ;  to  disguise. 

"Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness." 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  darken  ;  to  blind  ;  to  dull. 

"Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should,  withouteyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will." 

Shakesp.:  Homeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

4.  To  involve,  so  as  to  make  obscure,  dark,  or 
doubtful. 

muf-fle  (2),  »maf  fle,  v.  i.  [A  word  of  imita- 
tive  origin.]  To  mumble. 

"The  closeness  and  muffling,  and  laziness  of  speaking." 
— Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

muf  -fle  (1), «.  [O.  Fr.  mofle,  moufle,  mouffle  (Fr. 
moufle) ;  from  O.  Dut.  moffel;  Korw.  muffel=&  mit- 
ten; Sw.  in  a  il"  :  Low  Lat.  muffula.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  That  with    which    anything    is   muffled    or 
\\-r.-t] i] MM|  up;  a  muffler,  a  wrapper. 

•2.  A  muff. 
*3.  A  boxing-glove. 

"  For  sometimes  we  most  box  without  the  muffle." 
Byron:  Don  Juan,  ii.  92. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mechanics:  A  pulley-block  containing  several 
sheaves. 

2.  Metall. :  An  oven-shaped  vessel  of  baked  fire- 
clay, used  in  assaying  for  containing  the  cupels  or 
cups  in  which  the  alloy  under  investigation  is  fused. 
It  is  opened  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  and 
has  slits  in  the  sides  to  permit  a  draught  of  air 
through  it.    Its  use  is  to  protect  the  cupels  from 
impurities  of  fuel  while  permitting  access  of  air. 

muffle-furnace, «. 

Metallurgy :  A  furnace  with  a  chamber  which  is 
surrounded  by  incandescent  fuel,  and  in  which 
cupellation  or  fusion  of  metals  is  performed. 

[CUPELLATION.] 

•muf -fle  (2),».  [Fr.  mufle,  from  Ger.  muffel=n 
dog  or  other  animal  with  large  hanging  lips.] 

ZoOl. :  The  bare  end  of  the  nose  between  the  nos- 
trils when  covered  with  a  mucous  membrane. 
(Used  chiefly  of  ruminants.) 

muf -fled  (fled  as  feld),  *mof-feld,  pa.  par.  A  a. 
[MUFFLE  (!),».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Wrapped  up  closely,  especially  about  the  face; 
concealed  by  wrappers. 

2.  Dulled  or  deadened.    (Applied  to  sound.) 

"  'Tin  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread." 

f<-"tl:  LniiM  i.fthr  Lake,  iii.  17. 

•:).  Blind ;  blinded. 

"Muffled  pagans  know  there  is  a  God." — Ailnms:  Works, 
ill.  160. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    w6t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g8,    p«t, 
or,     w»re,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.    oe  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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muffled-drum 

muffled-drum,  s.  A  drum  having  the  cord  by 
wliich  it  is  carried  over  the  shoulder  passed  twice 
through  the  curds  which  cross  the  lower  diameter 
of  the  drum,  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound,  or  make  it 

frave  and  solemn.  Used  especially  at  military 
murals. 

muffled-oar,  «.  An  oar  round  the  loom  of  which 
a  piece  of  mat  or  canvas  is  wrapped,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  making  a  noise  against  the  tholes  or  rowlock. 

muffled-peal,  s.  A  peal  rung  on  bells,  round  the 
clappers  ofwhich  cloths  have  been  wrapped,  so  as 
to  deaden  the  sound. 

muf-flSr,  s.    [Eng.  muffl(e)  (I) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  wrapper  for  muffling  the  neck  and  chest,  and 
sometimes  a  part  of  the  face. 

"The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers."— 
Isaiah  iii.  19. 

*2.  A  kind  of  mask  or  veil ;  part  of  a  woman's 
dn-ss  by  which  the  face  was  wholly  or  partly  con- 
cealed. 

3.  A  kind  of  glove  or  mitten  with  a  separate  com- 
xirtmcnt  fur  the  thumb  only;  a  boxing-glove j  a 
.cinilof  stuffed  glove  put  on  the  hands  of  lunatics 
to  prevent  them  from  injuring  themselves  or  others. 

II.  Music:  A  soft  cushion  employed  to  terminate 
or  soften  a  note. 

muf  flon,  «.    [MOUFLON.] 

muf -U,  muf  -teS,  subst.    [Arab.  mu/»=a  magis- 

1.  Tlio  high-priest  or  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  among  the  Mohammedans ;  a  doctor  or  ex- 
pounder of  the  law ;  a  magistrate. 

"  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  Muftis  and  Augurs  ought 
always  to  be  mentioned  with  respect."—  .Vacaulay:  Utft. 
Stiff.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Civilian  dross,  as  distinguished  from  uniform 
or  military  dress;  plain  dress  worn  by  officers  when 
off  duty. 

"Who  was  that  person  on  deck  in  mufti!" — Marryat: 
Midshipman  Easy  (ed.  1868),  p.  181. 

mug  (l),*mugge,  s.  [Prob.  from  Ir.  muoan=a 
mug;  Sw. muag^]  A  cup  or  vessel  of  earthenware  or 
ini-tiil.  used  for  drinking  from. 

mug  (2) , «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  face  or  mouth.    (Slang.) 

"Olive  has  just  inherited  the  paternal  mug."— Thack- 
eray: Xeicaomes,  oh.  Ivt. 

2.  A  simpleton,  a  gull.    (Slang.) 

mug,  i'.  ».  [Muo  (2),  s.]  To  make  grimaces ;  to 
distort  the  face.  \Slano.) 

'  in  mug  up:  To  paint  one's  face;  to  cram  for 
an  examination.  (Slang.) 

'mug  -gard,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ger.  mucker 
=  a  sulky  pi-rsou;  m«cfcen=to  grumble.]  Sullen, 
sulky,  displeased. 

mug  -get,  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  small  entrails. 

2.  A  ruffled  shirt. 

II.  Rot. :  Convallaria  majalis.    Petty  mngget  is 

OaliUIH    '••  I'i'nt . 

*mug  -glsh,  a.  [Muoov.]  The  same  as  MUOOY 
(q.v.). 

mug-gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Prob.  an  abbre- 
viiition  of  amuiiyli'tl.]  A  term  applied  to  cheap, 
trashy  goods  offered  for  sale  as  smuggled  goods. 

Mug  gle  t&  -nl-an,  8.    [For  etym.  see  def.J 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  sect  founded  by  Lodowick 
Mnggloton  (1610M698) ,  the  son  of  a  farrier  in 
Bisnopsgate  street,  London.  Hewasa  tailor,  and 
whi-ii  about  forty  years  old  began  to  have  visions 
and  to  hear  "voices,"  and  asserted  that  he  and 
.John  Reeve,  another  tailor,  were  the  two  witnesses 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation  (xi.3.).  Their  chief  doc- 
trini-s  were  that  the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the 
Trinity  is  merely  nominal;  that  God  has  a  real 
human  body,  and  that  when  He  suffered  on  the 
cmss  He  left  Elijah  as  His  vicegerent  in  heaven. 
Tlte  Divine  Luokinij-ijluss  was  published  in  1656  as 
an  exposition  of  their  teachings,  and  in  1846  some 
members  of  the  sect,  which  is  now  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  extinct,  subscribed  to  republish  it. 

mug -gf,  a.  [Icel.  m«<;3a=soft,  drizzling  mist ; 
MUoauveaAr  =  muggy  weather;  mygla  =  to  grow 
musty  ;  Sw.  mOf/eJ=mold,  raoldiness.  Perhaps  allied 
to  in  tick  (I),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Damp  and  close ;  warm  and  moist.    (Applied 
to  the  air  or  weather.) 

"Get  a  ride  as  soon  as  weather  serves.  Deuced  muggy 
•till."—  Byron:  Diary,  Jon.  6,  1831. 

2.  Moist,  damp,  moldy. 

•mug-house,  s.  [Eng.  mug  (1),  s.,  and  house.] 
An  alehouse,  a  pothouse. 

"There  is  a  mughouse  near  Long  A.ore." — Tatter, 
No.  180. 
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*mt  -gl-en-S? ,  ».  [MuoiENT.]  The  act  of  bel- 
lowing. 

"This  mugiency  or  boation." — Browne:  Vulgar  Error*,. 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  nvii. 

*mu  -gl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  mugiene,  pr.  par.  of  mugio 
—  to  bellow.]  Bellowing,  lowing. 

m&  -411,  s.  [Lat.=a  sea-flsh,  according  to  some, 
the  mullet.  Pliny  attributes  to  the  mugil  the  fool- 
ish t  rick  of  hiding  its  head  and  believing  it  -  whole 
body  to  be  concealed.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mu- 
gilidee  (q.  v.).  They  frequent  brackish  waters,  feed- 
ing on  organic  substances  mixed  with  mud  and 
sand.    The  organs  of  the  pharynx  are  modified  into 
a  filtering-apparatus,    preventing  the  passage  of 
large  substances  into  the  stomach.    About  seventy 
species  are  known ;  the  majority  attain  a  weight  of 
four,  but  some  grow  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds.    All 
are  eaten ;  some  are  highly  valued,  especially,  when 
taken   in    fresh   water.     Atuail    octoradiatus,    M. 
capita,   M.    auratus,    and   M.   septentrionalit  are 
abundant  on  the  British  coasts ;  M.  curtus  is  occa- 
sionally taken  in  the  British  Channel;  M.  cephalus 
is  mot  with  iu  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lakes  and 
rivers   of  North  Africa ;  M.  nepalensis  and  some 
other  species  are  confined  to  fresh  water.    M.  pro- 
bo»cideu»,    a     fresh-water    species    from    Central 
America,  has  the  snout  pointed  and  fleshy,  thus 
resembling  the  genus  Agonostoma.     (Qitnther.) 

2.  Palceont.:    The   genus    dates  from    Tertiary 
times,  remains  of  a  species  having  been  found  in 
the  gypsum  of  Aix. 

mu  gll  -I-d»,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  mugil;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idte.J 

Ichthy.:  Gray  Mullets;  a  family  of  acanthop- 
torygian  fishes,  division  Mugiliformes.  The  body  is 
more  or  less  oblong  and  compressed,  covered  with 
cycloid  scales  of  moderate  size;  no  lateral  lino. 
Teeth  feeble  or  absent.  Three  genera :  Mugil, 
Agonostoma,  and  Myxus.  From  the  coasts  of  the 
temperate  and  tropical  zones. 

mu-gll-I-for  -m6s,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
mugil  (genit.  nntqilis),  aud/ormn~shape.] 

tcMhy.:  A  division  of  acantlmptorygian  fishes. 
There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  more  or  loss  remote  from 
each  other;  the  anterior  short,  like  the  posterior, 
or  composed  of  feeble  rays.  Vontrals  with  one 
spine  and  five  rays,  abdominal.  It  embraces  three 
families:  Mugilida?,  Sphyreeuida?,  and  Atheriuid» 
(Q.  v.). 

mu  gll-old,  s.  [MuoiL.]  A  fish  belonging  to 
the  family  Mugilidee  (q.  v.). 

mugs;,  muggs,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  Tees- 
water  breed  of  sheep.    (Scotch.) 
mug  -weed,  s.    [Kng.  mug,  and  treed.] 
Jiot.:  Gal  him  cruciatum,  called   more  fully  the 
Golden  Mugweed. 

mug  -wSrt,  *mog-worte,  s.   [A.  S.  mucgwort.] 

Bot. :  Artemisia  vulgaris,  n  woolly  British  plant, 
two  to  four  feet  high,  formerly  used  to  flavor 
drinks. 

mug  wump,  s.  [Algonquin  mugquomp  =  big 
chief  or  leader.]  An  independent  in  politics;  one 
who  disregards  party-politics  and  votes  for  whom 
he  considers  the  most  suitable  candidate. 

mug  -wump,  v.  i.  [MUGWUMP,  «.J  To  give  sup- 
port to  the  candidate  of  a  political  party  with 
which  one  is  not  affiliated  in  order  to  rebuke  one's 
party  leaders  or  discountenance  uuapproved  politi- 
cal methods  or  party  measures ;  to  become  a  mug- 
wump. 

"Originally  Republican  in  its  tendencies,  it  mna- 
wumped  in  1884,  then  turned  Democratic,  and  finally  be- 
came blindly  subservient  in  its  idolatry  of  Cleveland." — 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  21,  1894. 

Mil  ham   ma.  dim,  s.    [MOHAMMEDAN.] 

muhl-en-b6ck  -1-9.,  «.  [Named  after  a  botanist, 
Muhlonbeck  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygonaceee,  tribe  Polygoneae. 
Muhlenbeckia  adpressa,  an  Australian  plant,  has 
sweetish  currant-like  fruits,  used  for  pastry. 

mu  lat  -t6,  s.  [Sp.  mulato,  from  mu(o=a  mule 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  mulatre;  Port,  mulato.]  The  child  of 
parents  one  of  which  is  white  and  the  other  a 
negro.  The  skin  is  of  a  yellow  color,  the  hair 
frizzly  or  woolly. 

mu-lat  trgss,  *mu-lat  -rSss,  s.  [MULATTO.] 
A  female  mulatto. 

mul  -bSr-rf ,  *mool-ber-ry,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of 
A.  S.  mar  (Lat.  moriu)=a  mulberry-tree,  and  beam 
=  atree,  a  beam;  (ier.  maulbeere ;  Or.  moron, moron 
=  a  mulberry;  »iorca  =  a  mulberry-tree.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Morus  (q.  v.). 

mulberry-calculus,  s. 

Chem.  &  Pathol. :  A  calculus  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  mulberry  iu  shape,  it  consists  of  oxalate 
of  lime. 


mule 

mulberry  -  cloth,  mulberry  paper  cloth,  *. 

Paper  prepared  from  the  bark  of  Brmutonetia  pa- 
pyrifera.  The  Japanese  make  their  paper  and  the 
Burmese  their  papier-mache  trays  from  it.  (Cal- 
cutta Exhib.  Report.) 

mulberry-faced,  a.  Having  the  face  spotted  or 
blotched  as  if  with  mulberry  stains. 

mulberry-germ,  s.    [MOBULA.] 

mulberry-rash, «. 

Pathol.:  The  distinctive  macubeor  spots  appear- 
ing in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and  peculiar  to  that 
disease. 

mulberry-silkworm,  s. 

l-'.iil: mi. :  Bon\byx mori. 

mulberry-tree,  a.    [MULBERRY,  MORUS.] 

mulch,  mulsh,  «.  [Cf.  Ger.  mulsch,  molsch=rot- 
ten,  soft.]  A  surface  layer  of  dead  vegetable  mat- 
ter, as  cocoa-nut  fiber,  spent  hops,  &c.,  used  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  and  prevent  weeds  growing. 

"In  keeping  down  the  weeds  through  the  long  summer, 
a  mulch  of  leaves,  straw,  or  any  coarse  litter,  is  often  far 
less  costly  than  would  be  the  labor  required." — Scribner'a 
Mat/mine,  March,  1880,  p.  757. 

mulqh,  mulsh,  v.  t.  [MULCH,  ».]  To  cover  with 
a  mulch. 

"On  Staten  Island  I  have  seen  large  patches  mulched 
with  salt  hay."— Sci-ioner"*  Magnztne,  March,  1880,  p.  757. 

millet,  s.  [Lat.  mulcta,  multa  =  a  fine ;  Old  Fr. 
muire.] 

1.  A  fine ;  a  penalty  inflicted  for  an  offense  or 
misdemeanor ;  generally  a  pecuniary  fine. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  decline  in  the  prosperity  and 
population  of  Btockport  is  due  to  this  enormous  and  ut- 
terly indefensible  mulct."— Brit.  Quart.  Kerirw,  Ivii.  213. 

*2.  A  blemish,  a  defect. 

mulct,  t'.  t.    [MULCT,  «.] 

1.  To  punish  witli  a  fine,  forfeiture,  or  depriva- 
tion of  some  possession,  or  property;  to  deprive. 
{Followed  by  in  or  of;  as.  to  mulct  a  person »'»  $100 ; 
or,  to  mulct  him  of  something.) 

*2.  To  punish  generally. 

"How  many  poor  creatures  hast  thoa  mulcted  with 
death."— Up.  Hall:  Meditation  on  Death. 

mule -tu-a-rjf,  a.  [MULCT.]  Of  the  natureof  a 
mulct  or  fine  ;  consisting  of  or  imposed  as  a  mulct. 

"Some  known  nttilctuary  punishments  upon  other 
crimes." — Sir  tt'.  Temple:  Intrott.  to  ilist.  of  En u land. 

mil   dan,  s.    [From  Mulda,  Saxony.] 
Min.:  An  orthoclase  (q.  v.),  found  nt  Mulda 
mule,  «.    [A.  S.  mul,  from  Lat.  mulus;  Fr.  mule.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  A  stubborn,  sullen  person. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Zooi. :  A  term  loosely  used  as  synonymous  with 
hybrid  (q.  v.),  more  usually  applied  to  the  produce 
of  a  male  ass  with  a  mare,  the  Mule  proper  (Eyuus 
asinus,  var.  gamma),  and  to  the  Hinny  (E.  asinus, 
var.  delta),  the  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass. 
The  mule  does  not  attain  maturity  so  soon  as  the 
horse,  but  is  useful  for  a  much  louger  period.  Asa 
boast  of  burden  it  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to 
the  horse ;  it  is  easily  fed,  is  equally  good  for  carry- 
ing and  drawing,  its  less  sensitive  skin  enables  it  to 
support  exposure  to  the  weather;  like  the  ass,  it 
enjoys  comparative  immunity  from  disease,  and  it 
is  as  surefooted  as  a  goat.  Mules  have  been  known 
from  the  earliest  ages;  there  are  frequent  refer- 
ences to  them  in  Scripture,  and  in  Greek  (Od  viii.) 
and  Latin  (P lautus,  Aul.,  lii.  5, 21)  literature.  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Kansas  take  the  lead  in  mule- 
raising  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Mexican  mule 
(by  a  male  ass  from  a  mustang  mare)  is  a  very  useful 
animal.  France  is  the  most  important  mule-raising 
country  in  Europe  ;thoncomeltaly,  Spain,  and  Port- 
ugal, where  they  are  used  for  pack  and  draught. 
They  are  largely  employed  as  draught  animals  in 
warfare.  Fecundation  of  the  hybrid  female  by  the 
male  ass  or  the  stallion  is  not  very  rare,  though  she 
rarely  throws  a  living  foal.  Noinstance  is  recorded, 
but  it  has  been  stated  to  have  occurred  within  recent 
years  between  mules  at  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  and 
(on  doubtful  authority)  between  hybrids  of  birds. 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  (1S84)  is 
a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett,  the  superintendent, 
describing  a  remarkable  hybrid  born  in  the  Gar- 
dens. On  Oct.  29,  1868,  a  female  hybrid  was  born 
from  a  Gayalcow  (Bibosfrontalis)  and  a  Zebu  bull 
(Bog  indicus) ;  from  this  female  hybrid  and  a  Bison 


the  offspring  of  certainly  three  well-marked  species, 
and,  according  to  present  definition,  of  three  dis- 
tinct genera. 

"The  belief,  so  general,  that  all  hybrids  or  mulei  are 
barren  and  useless  for  breeding  purposes  is  simply  a 
stupid  and  ignorant  prejudice.— Proc.  ZotH.  Soc.,  1884, 
p.  401. 


boll,    btfy;     p6~ut,    J6wl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     xenophon,     ejist.    ph,  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


mule -armadillo 
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mulloides 


'2.  lint.:  A  hybrid;  a  cross  between  two  distinct 
-iKM-ies.  They  are  produced  by  the  application  of 
tfie  pollen  of  one  to  t  he  stigma  of  the  other.  Mules 
het ween  two  ditTereiit  genera  are  called  bigoners. 
They  are  rarely  obtained. 

:5.  /•'('*•/•.:  A  disease  in  horses. 

4.  .s'/i/ii/ii<i;/:  A  spinning-machine  in  which  the 
rovings  are,  delivered  from  a  series  of  sets  of  draw- 
ing rollers  to  spindles  placed  on  a  carriage,  which 
travels  away  from  the  rollers  while  the  thread  is 
iM-ing  twisted,  and  returns  toward  the  rollers  while 
the  thread  is  being  wound.  It  was  invented  by 
Samuel  Crompton,  of  Bolton.  England,  and  per- 
fected in  1779.  The  combination  which  gave  rise  to 
the  term  mule  was  the  junction  of  the  drawing 
rollers  of  Arkwright  with  the  spinning-jenny  of 
llargreaves.  The  object  of  the  machine  is  to 
deliver  the  roving  with  the  required  degree  of  atten- 
uation and  twist  it  as  delivered.  For  this  purpose, 
the  spindles,  instead  of  being  stationary,  are  placed 
on  a  movable  carriage,  which  is  wheeled  out  to 
twist  the  threads  and  wheeled  in  again  to  wind  on 
the  spindles. 

mule-armadillo,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Dusypue  hybridus,  common  on  the  Pampas. 
It  is  not  nocturnal,  nor  docs  it  burrow  easily. 

mule-canary,  ».  The  offspring  of  a  canary  and 
any  other  of  the  finches. 

mule-deer, «. 

ZoOl.:  Cariacus  macrotia,  a  species  of  this  conn- 
try,  slightly  larger  than  the  Virginian  deer  (q.  v.). 
Dark  gray  in  winter,  dull  yellow  in  summer.  It 
owes  its  popular  and  its  scientific  name  to  the 
length  of  its  ears. 

mule-driTer,i!.  One  who  drives  mules:  a  mu- 
leteer. 

mule-jenny,  s.   The  same  as  MULE,  II.  4. 

mule-spinner, «. 

1.  One  who  spins  with  a  mule. 

2.  The  same  as  MULE,  II.  4. 
mule-wort, ». 

Sot. :  The  fern  genus  Hemionitis. 
mu-lSt.   mu   lette,   s.    [Port.]    A   Portuguese 
vessel  with  three  lateen  sails. 

mu-lfit-ee'r ,  *muleter,  *mnletor,  s.   [French 
muletier.  from  O.  F.  mulet=&  mule.]    A  mule-driver. 
"How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  J 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion,  is  his  lay." 

B0ron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  48. 

mu'-lef, «.    [Ger.  m«A(=a  mill, 
saw.]    The  same  as  MULEY-SAW  (q.  v.). 

muley-head,  s.  The  sliding  carriage  to  which 
the  muley-saw  is  attached,  and  which  moves  in 
guides.  The  saw  is  attached  to  a  muley-head  at 
each  end. 

muley-saw,  s.  A  mill-saw  which  is  not  strained 
in  a  gate  or  sash,  but  has  a  more  rapid  reciprocat- 
ing motion,  and  has  guide-carriages  above  and 

below.      [MULEY-BEAD.] 

mul  ge    dl  um,  >.    [Lat.  mulgeo=to  milk.] 

Bot. :  Blue  Sow-thistle;  a  genus  of  liguliflorons 
Composites,  tribe  Hieracieee.  Involucre  double, 
containing  many  flowers ;  pappus  stiff  and  brittle; 
beak  very  short ;  achenes  much  compressed.  Mul- 
uedium  alpinum,  Alpine  Bine  Sow-thistle,  is  found 
in  the  Lochnagar  and  Clova  Mountains.  M.flori- 
danum,  a  species  of  this  country,  is  called  from  its 
bitterness  Gall  of  the  Earth. 

Mil  house,  s.  [French,  from  Ger.  Muhlhausen: 
tntthl-=n  mill,  and  natu=a  house.] 

Oeog. :  A  commercial  and  manufacturing  German 
town,  in  the  district  of  Ober-Elsass. 

Hulhouse-blue,  «. 

('hem. :  A  blue  coloring  matter,  produced  by  boil- 
ing an  alkaline  solution  of  shellac  with  aniline  red. 

•mu-ll-ib  -rl-ty,  «.  [Latin  muliebrilas,  from 
j;m/iV/*ri's  — womanly  ;  mulier=&  woman.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  woman ;  womanhood. 
(•S'ofiHirm  &  Perseda.) 

'L  Womanishness  ;  the  character  or  nature  of  a 
woman  ;  effeminacy. 

mu  -II  8r,  «.    [Lat.=a  woman,  a  wife. J 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  woman. 

II.  !.„.<•: 

1.  A  woman,  a  wife. 

2.  A  legitimate  son  :  a  son  liorn  in  wedlock. 
•mfk'-ll-ir-ly1,  *mu-ll  er  lie,   mlrerb.     [Latin 

mulirr;   Eng.  suff.  -ly,  -lie.]     In  wedlock;  legiti- 
mately. 

*mu  -II  8r  ose,  o.    [Lat.  mulirronu.]   Fond  of 

women. 

•mn-lI-Sr-8s'-I-ty,  «.  [Lat.  mulierosilas,  from 
»ii*/i>ro*u«=foud  of  women  ;  mulier  =  a  woman.] 
Addiction  to  women. 

"Did  you  ever  detect  the  noodle's  mulierotltyf" — 
llentte:  Chifntrr  and  Hearth,  ch.  xxxlii. 


If  An  obsolete  word,  worthy  of  being  introduced 
as  expressing  what  no  other  word  in  our  lan^naue 
does.  (Trench:  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  Dic- 
tionaries, p.  6.) 

mu   ll-Sr-tj,  s.    [Lat.  mulier:  Eng.  suff.  -ty.\ 
Lair : 

1.  Lawful  i-sue. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimately  born, 
mull  -nl-d»,    «.   ;;/.     [Mod.    Lat.    nuiii»(uni) ; 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -/././.  | 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Apiacew  (Dmbcllifcrs). 

mu-H-nfim,  s.  [Neut.sing.of  Lat.  »iu/i'nu«=pcr- 
taining  to  a  mule  (q.  v.).] 

Hal.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mulinida? 
(q.  v.). 

mul1- Ish,  <i.  [Eng.  mul(f) ;  -ieh.]  Like  a  mule; 
obstinate,  stubborn,  sullen. 

"That  mulish  folly,  not  to  be  reclaimed 
By  softer  methods,  must  be  made  ashamed." 

Ctncper:  Charity,  497. 

mnl  -Ish-1?,  ndr.  [ Eng.  mulish ;  -ly.]  In  a  mul- 
ish or  stubborn  manner;  stubbornly,  obstinately. 

mul  Ish  ness,  .«.  [English  mulish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mulish;  obstinacy,  stub- 
bornness. 

mull,  f.  t.  [Formed  from  the  adj.  mulled,  errone- 
ously taken  as  a  pa.  participle.  Mulled  ale=mold 
ale=funeral  ale.] 

*1.  To  soften,  to  dispirit,  to  deaden,  to  dull. 

2.  To  heat,  sweeten,  and  flavor  with  spices,  as 
wine. 

3.  To  make  a  mess  of,  to  spoil,  to  muddle.   (Collo- 
quial.) 

mfill  (!),«.  [A  variant  of  mold  (q.  v.) ;  Dnt.  mul 
=dust ;  Sw.  mull.  ] 

1.  Dust,  rubbish. 

"That  other  coffre  of  strawe  and  mtill, 
With  stones  mened  [mixedj  he  tilde  also." 

Oomi':  C.  A.,  V. 

2.  A  muddle,  a  mess  caused  by  mismanagement. 
"The  whole  thing  is  a  mull."— Binney:  CkurcH  Life  In 

Australia. 


mull  (2),«.  [Hind.  miil-mut= muslin;  Fr.  mollr.'] 
A  thin,  soft  kind  of  cotton  goods.  Varieties  a  re 
known  as  Swiss,  India,  starched  mull,  Ac. 

miill  (3),  ».  [Icel.  mtHi  =  a  promontory  or  jutting 
crag  between  two  fiords,  or  the  like;  Gael,  nuiol; 
Orkney  and  Shetland  mulle,  mull.  | 

1.  A  capo,  a  projecting  headland. 

2.  A  snuff-box  made  of  the  small  end  of  a  horn ; 
a  snuff-box  generally. 

"He  plucked  forth  a  huge  horn  snuff-box,  or  mull,  as  he 
called  it,  and  proffered  me." — Scvtt:  Koo  Roy,  ch.  vi. 

mul   la,  s.    [MOLLAH.] 

mul-la-ga-taw  ~nf ,  mfil-11-ga-taw  -nf,  subst. 
[Tamil  miUtnu-tnnni  =  (lit.)  pepper-water.]  An 
Indian  curry-soup. 

mfil  -lar,  «.  [O.  Fr.  moufleur,  from  moire,  moulrt, 
mouldre—to  grind;  Lat.  rnolo.J  A  stamp  with  an 
intaglio  ornament,  for  giving  a  salient  impression 
to  metal  upon  which  it  is  struck. 

muT-lSln,  mul  -ISn,  «.  [A.  S.  molegn,  perhaps 
from  Goth,  mala;  Dan.  mO(  =  a  moth.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Verbascum  (q.  v.).  The  Great 
Mullein  is  FeHmjiCKm  thapsus;  the  White,  V. 
luchnititt;  the  Yellow  Hoary,  V.  pulverulentum ; 
the  Dark,  V.  nigrum;  and  the  Moth  Mullein,  V. 
blattaria. 

mullein-shark, «. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Cucullia^  verbasci,  the  caterpil- 
lar of  which  feeds  on  mullein. 

mfil  -18r  (1),  «.  [O.  FT.  moulleur.\  A  grinding 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  stone  or  slab  with  a  flat 
surface,  which  is  moved  upon  a  stone  table  or  slab 
to  grind  and  mix  pigments,  Ac.  The  action  is 
sometimes  called  porphyrization. 

mul'-12r  (2), «.  [Eng.  mull,  T.  ;  -er.]  A  vessel  in 
which  wine  or  other  liquor  is  mulled. 

mnl-ler'-I-a,  ».  [Named  after  Otto  Fred.  Mnl- 
lor,  author  of  Zooloyica  Ihinica,  &c.J 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Unionidie  (q.  v.),  from  New 
Granada.  It  is  fixed  and  irregular  when  adult,  and 
for  this  reason  has  been  sometimes  referred  to  the 
Ostreidm  and  sometimes  to  the  Chamidw;  but 
D'Orbigny  has  established  the  fact  that  it  is  locomo- 
tive and  uimyary  when  young,  like  any  other  of  the 
Unionidie. 

Mul-ler  -I-an,  a.  [Named  after  John  Mliller,  the 
anatomist  who  discovered  the  ducts  called  after 
him.  ]  (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Hullerlan-ducts, ».  pi. 

Anat.:  Ducts  developing  in  the  female  into  the 
vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes.  They  exist 
n  mammals  and  bird-. 

Mullerlan-fibers,  .-•.  ;•/. 

Amil.:  ('ert.-iin  lihers  in  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
Called  also  Hadial  libers. 


mfil  let  (l),  *mol  et,  *mul-et,  «.  [Fr.  mulct, 
from  Low  Lat.  mulus;  Lat.  muJ(iu=a  mullet.  ] 

Ichthi/.:  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Mullns 
and  of  the  family  Mugilida".  Tim  former  are  dis- 
tinguished as  Red,  and  the  latter  as  (iray  Mullets. 
Red  Mullets  are  ground-feeders,  using  their  barbels 
in  discovering  their  food;  it  was  believed  that  they 
fed  on  putrid  flesh,  but  probably  they  are  attracted 
to  decomposing  bodies  by  the  small  crustaceans 
which  feed  thereon.  Little  is  known  of  their  habits; 
in  winter  they  retire  into  deep  water,  in  summer 
they  approach  the  coasts,  and  are  sometimes  found 
in  brackish  waters.  They  are  brilliantly  colored, 
and  as  food-fish  should  claim  the  attention  of 
pisciculturists.  The  Gray  Mullet  is  plainly  colored, 
greenish  on  the  upper  parts,  and  more  or  less 
silvery  on  the  sides.  The  flesh  is  well-flavored,  and 
it  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  fish-farms  of  Western 
Italy. 

mullet-hawk, n. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  Pandioti  (Falco) 
halUietun,  the  Osprey  (q.  v.). 

mfil  -ISt  (2),  s.  [Fr.  molette,  molMle^tho  rowel 
of  a  spur;  O.  Ital.  mollettc  —  a  mullet,  from  molta  = 
a  wheel,  from  Lat.  wio/«=a  mill.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  l.niiij.  (pi.) :  Small  pincers  used  for  curl- 
ing the  hair. 

"Here's  a  hair  too  much;  take  it  off;  where  are  thy 
mullet*  f" — Ben  Jonson:  Canthta's  Revels,  v.  2. 

2.  Her.:  A  figure  resembling  the  rowel  of  a  spur, 
having  five  points  in  English  heraldry  and  six  in 
French.    It  is  the  filial  distinction  of  a  third  son. 
"And  in  the  chief  three  mullein  stood." 

.V»«:  lUarmtou,  vi.  i 

mfil  -lef ,  «.  [Provinc.  Eng.  mtt/;  =  a  cow  ;  dimin. 
suff.  -ey;  cf.  Gael.  mao(=bare,  polled;  without 
horns.]  A  cow. 

"  Leave  milking  and  dry  up  old  umllei/  thy  cow." 

Tusser:  llntbawirte,  p.  136. 

mfil -ll-9lte, «.  [From  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey; 
snff.  -He  (Jtfin.).] 

A/in..'  A  variety  of  Vivianito  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
cylindrical  aggregations  of  nbro-lamellar  crystals 
in  a  friable  ferruginous  sand.  Those  are  mostly  re- 
placements of  fossil  belemnites.  It  is  also  pseudo- 
morphous  after  other  fossils. 

mfil  -II  dse,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  mull(us):  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -id<e.] 

Ichthij.:  Red  Mullets,  a  family  of  teloostean  lishes. 
JfcKly  low,  rather  compressed,  covered  with  large 
thin  scales^  sometimes  with  a  fine  serrature:  two 
long  erectile  barbels.  Lateral  line  continuous. 
Mouth  in  front  of  the  snout;  teeth  very  feel>le. 
Two  short  dorsals,  remote  from  each  other;  anal 
similar  to  second  dorsal ;  vcntrals  with  one  spine 
and  five  rays;  pectorals  short;  branchiostcgals 
four;  stomach  si  phonal.  Mullus,  the  sole  genus  of 
the  family,  is  divided  into  several  sub-genem,  on 
account  of  slight  differences  of  dentition.  They 
are  marine,  but  many  species  enter  brackish  water 
to  feed  on  the  auimalcula  abounding  in  the  Don* 
About  forty  species  are  known;  all  esteemed  for 
food,  but  none  attain  a  largo  size.  i/.'i'ui/Aer.) 

mfil-11-ga-taw  -nf, «.    [MCLLAOAT.VWSY.] 

mfil  -11-grfibs,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1,  A  pain  in  the  stomach ;  colic. 

"  Whose  dog  lies  sick  o*  th'  multigrtit»t '" 

Itt'nitm.  t£  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thtitna/t,  ii.  2. 

2.  Ill-temper,  sulkiness. 

mul  lln    gong,  s.    [Native  Australian  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Ornithorhynchus  (q.  v.). 

mul-li6n,  mun  nl&n  (1  as  y),  *mon-y  cale, 
*mo-ni-al,  ».  [A  corrupt. of  munnion,  from  French 
moi</)W>!i=a  stump,  a  blunt  end  of  a  thing,  from  O. 
Fr.  moi»j7=maimed ;  Ital. monco;  Lat.  mancus;  O. 
Ital.  ni«</iioii<1  =  a  mullion  :  Sp.  muRon  =  tho  stump 
of  an  arm  or  leg  cut  off.  "The  «i  minion  or  mullinn 
of  a  window  is  the  stump  of  the  division  before  it 
breaks  off  into  the  tracery  of  the  window."  ( II 
wood.) 

1.  Arch.:  A  vertical  bar  separating  the  compart- 
ments of  a  window,  especially  used  in  Gothic  and 
double-casement  windows.    The  horizontal  bars  are 
called  transoms. 

2.  Join.:  A  style  or  upright  division  between  the 
panels  in  wainscoting. 

mfil  llond  asy),t'.  t.  [MULLIOS.D.]  To  divide 
or  form  into  compartments  by  mullions. 

mfil -lock,  *mul-10k,  ».    [English  nmfe  (l).s.; 
dimin.  sulT.  -or/.-.  -ofc.J 
*1.  Rubbish,  dirt;  refuse  of  all  kinds. 

"The  mullotc  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was." 

CAimrrr.-  C.  T.,  16.4*. 

2.  A  mull,  a  muddle  through  mismanagement ;  a 
BMWi  a  dilemma,     (./'roeim-i'rtl.) 
mul  lui    des.,  s.     [Lat.  mullut  (q.  v.).,  and  lir. 

„,!.•  A  sub-genn--  of  tlie  family  Mullid/r, 

resembling  the  solo  genus  Mullu-.  a>   the 
name  denote •-. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     liere,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     p6t, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     »6n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,    unite,    cur,    rale,     fdll;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      QU  =  kw. 


raullus 

mul  lus,  «.    [Lut.l 

l'-ii'.hii.:  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Mulli'lfc.  .U((//i'x  l«t  rlintux  i*,  according  to  Dr. 
lirtntln-r,  the  sole  species,  of  which  ho  ctui--i(ier^  M. 
sin  -iniiletiut  to  be  the  female.  It  was  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans,  who  paid  extravagant  prices  for  it, 
,'>l»i-oially  when  it  attained  a  considerable  size,  a 
<-ii  riiin^tanco  often  noticed  by  the  satirists.  r>|ir- 
rially  by  Martial  (x.  31)  and  Juvenal  (v.  92).  It  was 
the  custom  to  bring  the  IUh  into  the  banqueting- 
room  that  it  mignt  die  in  the  presence  of  the 

ne~ts,  its  rod  color  becoming  exceedingly  brilliant 

n  ils  death-struggles.     Fishermen  deepen  !!»•  rial 
ural  tint  of  the  fisli  hy  scaling  it  immediately  after 
capture,  cansiim  a   permanent  contraction  of  the 
clironiatophores  containing  the  red  pigment.  [Mui,- 
l.i.r  i  !),«.] 

mul  mul,  «.    [Mui-i-  (2),  «.] 

/•'niirii-:  A  thin,  soft,  transparent  muslin  of  the 
tine-i  i[iiality. 
mul  -quf  (q  ask),  s.   [Arab.=a  wind-conductor.) 

(See  rxtraCt.) 

Perhaps  the  most  ancient  device  for  ventilating,  spe- 


g 
i 


, 

cially  constructed  for  that  purpose,  is  the  mnlnitf,  which 
bwbMBia  u»e  in  Kgypt  for  at  least  8,000  years,  and  is 
still  lobe  seen  attached  to  the  modern  houses  of  Cairo 


uii'l  other  towns.  It  is  open  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing wind,  which  iw  coinlucted  down  the  descending 
.  liuii-  aii'l  t  hence  disseminated  through  the  house.  Itcon- 
0ist«  of  a  long  wooden  framework,  to  which  planks  are 
iiailnl.  ticcorilinp  to  the  length  and  breadth  desired.  If 
•  li,..i|ti*r  materials  be  required,  the  framework  is  covered 
with  reeds  or  mats,  plastered.  They  are  common  features 
in  Cnirene  architecture,  where  their  presentation  is 
usually  N.  W.,  being  toward  the  prevailing  wind."  — 
Knipfcf.  Di.-tiniKii-y  of  Mechanics. 

mulse,  subst.  [Lat.  mulxum  (t'i'num)=sweetened 
(wind;  iinil.iiis.  pa.  par.  of  m«/reu=to  sweeten.] 
Wine  boiled  and  mixed  with  honey. 

mulsh,  t'.  &  *.    I  MULCH.] 

•mul   sum,  s.    [MCL8E.] 

mult-,  mul-tl-,  pref.  [Lat.  mufh«=many.]  A 
fivqneiit  jiretix  iu  English,  meaning  many,  mani- 
fold, frequent. 

miilt  in  tut  lar,  i'.  [Prof,  mult-,  and  English 
iimitiliir  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  angles  or  corners; 
polygonal. 

mult  an  -gu-lar-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  multangular; 
-I//.]  In  a  multangular  manner;  with  many  angles 
or  corners. 

'' Granates are  multangitlarlu  round." — Qrfw:  Cosmolftgia 
tn.'i'" 

mfilt-an -gU  lar-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  multangular; 
-in  *.i.  I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multangular. 

mult  an  -I-mOuS,  a.  JLat.  niui/iui  =  many,  and 
niiimits  =  a.  mind.]  Exhibiting  many  and  varied 
phases  of  mental  and  moral  character;  many-sided. 

mult  ar-tlc  -u  late,  a.    [MULTIARTICULATE.] 

tmul-te'-I-ty1,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  multeitas, 
from  muMu*=many.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
great  in  bulk  or  continuous  (not  numerical)  quan- 
tity. (Coleridge.) 

mul-tl-,  pref.    [MCLT-.] 

mul-tl-ar  tlC'-U-late,  adj.  fPref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  articulate  (q. v.).]  Consisting  or  composed 
of  many  joints  or  articulations ;  many-jointed,  as 
the  antennw  of  insects. 

mul-ti-cap  -su-lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
eiiiiiotlar  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  capsules  or  cells. 

mul  tl-car'-I  nate,  a.  [Pref.  mult!-,  and  Eng. 
i  urinate  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  keel-like  ridges. 

*mul-tl-ca  -vous,  a.  [Prof,  multi-,  and  Latin 
r.rr».s'=hollow.]  Having  many  holes  or  hollows; 
full  of  holes. 

mul-tl^eT-lu-lSi.r,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
cellular  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  cells  or  cellules. 

mul-tl-C.Ip  It  8,1,  a.  [Lat.  mu«!M=many,  and 
eaput  (genit.  capi(i«)=a  head.] 

Bot. :  Having  many  heads. 

mul -tl-c61-6r,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Ens.  color 
(q.  v.).]  Having  many  colors  ;  many-colored. 

mul-tl-cos  -tate,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English 
coKtitte  (q.  v.).] 

Hot.:  A  leaf  having  two  or  more  primary  ribs 
instead  of  a  single  costa  or  midrib. 

mul-tl-cus  -pi-date,  a.    [Prof,  multi-,  and  Eng. 

cu.tjiiilnti'  I  q.  y.J.] 

An(it. :  Having  many  points.  Used  of  the  molar 
teeth  which  have  four  or  five  trihedral  tubercles  or 
cusps.  (Qunin.) 

mul-tl-den  -tate,  a.  [Prof,  multi;  and  English 
ill  ntate  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  teeth  or  teeth-like 
processes. 

mul-tl-den-tlc  -\J-late,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  denticulate  (q.  v.).j  Having  the  margin  very 
titiely  toothed. 
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mul  «  dig  I-tat9.  a,  [Prof,  multi-,  and  Eng. 
digitate  (a.  v.).J 

Hal.  dbzoM.:  Having  many  fiugers  or  finger-like 
processes. 

tmfil-tl  dlg-I  ta  to-,  pref.   [MCLTIDIGITATE.] 

fmultidlgitato-pinnate, «. 

l>ot.;  riiiiiati-  with  many  finger-like  segments. 

mill  tl  f  a$ed,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng.  faced.] 
Having  many  faces;  many-faced;  presenting  many 
different  appearances.  (See  example  under  multo- 

*(•;•//•/<//;(</.  I 

mul  tl-f ar'-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  multi  f<irius=mam- 
ful<l :  tuu/£it6=many,  and/br=to  speaK.J 

I.  Ord.    Lang.:    Manifold,    diversified;     having 
great  multiplicity,  variety,  or  diversity. 

"The  multifarious  objects  of  human  knowledge."— 
Stewart:  Human  MiMt,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 

II.  Technicalli/: 

1.  hot.:  (I)  Very  numerous;  (2)  arranged  in  many 
rows.     (Loiulmi.) 

'_'.  Lair:  Improperly  joining  in  one  bill  in  equity 
distinct  and  independent  matters,  and  thereby  con- 
founding them  ;  as.  a  multifarious  bill. 

mul-tl  f  ar  I  Ofis  If,  «rfr.  [Eng.  multifarious; 
-ly.  1  lu  a  multifarious  manner;  with  great  variety, 
diversity,  or  multiplicity. 

"Twenty-four  parts  may  be  so  multifariouflif  placed  as 
to  make  many  millions  of  millions  of  different  rows." — 
Hentlfu:  Sermon*. 

mul  tl  f  ar  -I  ous  ness,  ».  [Eng.  multifarious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multifarious; 
multiplied  diversity  or  variety. 

mul-tlf-8r  Ous,  a,  [Lat.  >nu(fiu=maiiy,  and 
/ero=to  bear.] 

tl.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bearing  or  producing  much  or 
many. 

2.  Bo/.:  Bearing  fruit  several  times  in  one  season. 

mul  tl  fid,  mul  tlf-Id  ous,  adj.  [Lat,  multi- 
fldus,  from  mi<((ii«=mauy,  andjmdo  (pa.  t./Mi)  =  to 
cleave.  |  Having  many  divisions  ;  cleft  or  divided 
into  many  parts;  many-cleft.  (Used  chiefly  in 
botany,  as  a  multifid  leaf,  that  is  one  in  which  the 
divisions  are  numerous,  and  extend  down  to  the 
middle  of  its  blade.) 

mur-tI-fId-19,  adv.  [Eng.  multifld;  -ly.}  So 
as  to  bo  inn  1 1  i lid. 

multlfidly-plnnate,  .-.-. 

Rot. :  Pinnatoly  lobed  with  the  pinnules  multifid. 
(Paxton.) 

mul  tl  flor  ous,  a.  [Lat.  mufCim=many,  and 
flos  (genit. /Jon's)  =a  flower. J  Having  many  flowers; 
many-flowered. 

mul  tl  Hue.  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng.  flue 
(q.  v.).]  Having  many  flues,  as  a  locomotive  boiler. 

mul  -tl  foil,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English  foil 
(q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  or  opening, 
having  more  than  live  foils  or  arcuate  divisions. 

mfcl  -M-fOld,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng.  fold 
(q.  v.).]  Many  times  doubled;  manifold,  numerous. 

mul  -tt-form,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  multiformus:  multus 
=  many,  and/orma=form,  shape.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having   many   and   various   forms, 
shapes,  or  appearances. 

"Crowned  with  garlands  mnltiftn-m  and  manifold." 
A.  ('.  Swinburne.  Statue  of  Victor  Hugo. 

B.  As   subst.:   That  which    is    multiform;    that 
which  presents  a  varied  representation  or  repetition 
of  anything. 

"The  word  suits  many  different  martyrdoms, 
And  signifies  a  multiform  of  death." 

E.  B.  Browniny:  Aurora  Leigh. 

mul  tl  form  -I-tjf,  «.  [Eng.  multiform;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  multiform;  diversity 
or  variety  of  form,  shape,  or  appearance. 

*mul-tl-f0rm -OUB,  a.  [Eng.  multiform;  -ous.] 
Having  many  forms;  multiform. 

"His  multifonnous  places  compelled  such  a  swarm  of 
suitors  to  hum  about  him." — Racket:  Life  of  Williams, 
i.  204. 

•mul-tl-gSn'-Sr-OuB,  adj.  [Latin  multigeneris, 
from  muMu*=many,  and  genus  (genit.  generis)  = 
kind,  nature.  ]  Having  many  kinds. 

*mul  tl-gran  -u-late,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
granulate  (q.  v.).J  Consisting  of  numerous  grains. 

mul-tl-Ju  -gous,  *mul-tl  Jfl  -gate,  adj.  [Latin 
multijugus,  multijuyis,  from  multus  =  many,  and 
JUQUIU  —  &  yoke,  a  pair.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  numerous  pairs. 

2.  Hot.  (of  a  compound  leaf) :  Having  very  numer- 
ous pairs  of  leaflets. 

mill  tMat  er-al,  adj.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
lateral  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  sides;  many-sided, 
polygonal. 


multiple  -images 

mul-tl-lln  «  al,  mul  tl  lln  8  ar,  adj.  [Pref- 
multi-.  anil  English  lineal,  linear  i.q.  v.).]  Having 
many  line*. 

mul  tl  16  bate,  a.  [Prefix  multi-,  and  EngUsbi 
lobate  (Q.  v.}.] 

Bot.:  Having  many  lobes. 

mul  tl  loc  u  lar,  a.  (  Lat.  nmlfiu=many,  and 
loculus=&  cell,  dimiu.  of  locus=&  place.] 

Zool.,  Rut.,  <tc.  :  Divided  into  many  chambers,  as 

the  shell  of  the  ammonites  or  a  many-celled  fruit. 

mul  til    o  queuce,  <.    [Lat.  multus=  many,  and 

/'»/'"  "••*•  I1'-  par.  of  loquor—tu  speak.]    Much  speak- 

ing;  talkativeness;  use  of  many  words. 

•mul-tll  -6  quofis,  a.  [Lat.multiloquus:  multux 
—  many,  and  loquor  =  to  speak.]  Given  to  much 
speaking;  talkative,  loquacious. 

tl-n6     da,l,  a.     [MULTINODATE.] 


Bot.  (of  a  perianth)  :  Bearing  a  variable  number 
of  nodes. 

•mfil-M-no  date,  *mul-tl-n6  -dous,  a.  [Lat, 
muttinodnt:  multus=maiiy,  and  nodus=a  knot.) 
Having  many  knots  ;  many-knotted. 

mul-tl-nd  -ml  ftl,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  muWtw=manyr. 
and  >{"/i/'  n  (geuit.  nomtutg)=a  name.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Alg.  .'Having  many  terms;  as,  a  inultinomiaf 
expression. 

B.  As  subst.:  A    quantity  consisting   of   several 
terms,  as  distinguished  from  a  binomial  or  trino.- 
mial  (q.  v.). 

multinomial-theorem,  s. 

Aly.:  A  theorem  discovered  by  Domorvio  for 
forming  the  numerical  coefficients  which  are  pro- 
duced by  raising  any  multinomial  to  any  given 

Fower,  without  the   trouble  of  actual  involution. 
t  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  rule: 
"The  square  of  any  multinomial  expression  consists  of 
thenquttre  of  each  term,  together  with  twice  the  product. 
of  every  pair  of  terms;"  or,  "The  square  of  any  multino- 
mial expression  consists  of  the  square  of  each  term,  to* 
gether  with  twice  the  product  of  each  term,  by  the  sum  of 
all  the  terms  which  follow  it." 

*mul-tl-n8m  -ln-8.1,  'mul-tl-nSm'-ln-ous,  a, 
[Lat.  multinominis.]  Having  many  namesor  terms. 
[MULTINOMIAL.] 

*mul-tlp  -flir-ous.d.  [Lat.  m«Hus=many,  andf 
pario=to  bring  forth.)  Bringing  forth  many  at  « 
birth. 

"  Animals  feeble  and  timorous  are  generally  multipar- 
o«*."  —  l.'i'i  On  the  Creation. 

*mul  -tl  part  He,  ailj.  [Latin  multipart  itus.- 
multus=mmiy,  and  ^>armu«=divided;  pars  (gnn. 
parri«)  =  a  part.]  Divided  into  many  parts  ;  havine 
many  parts. 

*mul  -tl  pede,  *mfil  -tl  p8d,.s.  &  a.  [Lat.  mul- 
tipeda:  multue—ui&uy,  and  pes  (gcnit.  pedis)—t* 
foot.] 

A.  As  subst.:  An  animal  having  many  feet,  as,  a 
centipede. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  many  feet. 
mul'-tl-ple,  a.  &  s.  I  French,  from  Latin  mult  UK  - 

many,  ana  plico=to  fold;  cf.  quadruple,  triple, 
Ac.) 

*A.  As  adj.:  Manifold;  having  many  parts  or 
relations. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Arith.  efc  Alg.:  A  number  which  contains  another 
number  an  exact  number  of  times  without  any  re- 
mainder :  Thus,  2U  is  a  multiple  of  5. 

^f  (1)  Common  multiple  of  two  or  more  Humbert' 

Arith.  :  Any  number  which  contains  each  of  these 
numbers  an  exact  number  of  times  without  any 
remainder  ;  as,  30  is  a  common  multiple  of  2,  5,  and 
6.  The  least  common  multiple  is  the  smallest  num- 
ber which  will  do  this;  thus,  24  is  a  common- 
multiple  of  3  and  4,  but  12  is  their  least  common 
multiple. 

(2)  Multiple  point  of  a  curve  ; 

Geom.  :  A  point  in  which  two  or  more  branches  of 
a  curve  intersect  each  other.  The  analytical  char- 
acteristic of  a  multiple  point  of  a  curve  is,  that  at 
it  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  the  ordinat& 
must  have  two  or  more  values. 

multiple  -bolt,  «.  An  arrangement  by  which  a 
number  of  bolts  are  simultaneously  moved.  It  was 
a  common  feature  on  the  strong-boxes  of  other- 
days,  and  has  been  revived  upon  safe-doors. 

multiple-echo,  s.    [ECHO.] 

multiple-fruit,  «.  A  fruit  resulting  from  th» 
union  of  more  flowers  than  one.  (Gray.) 

multiple-images,  *.  pi. 

Optics:  A  series  of  images  produced  when  th» 
image  of  a  candle  is  looked  at  obliquely  in  a  glass 
mirror.  They  do  not  arise  when  a  metallic  mirror 
is  used.  The  latter  consequently  is  more  suitable 
for  optical  instruments. 


boll,    bd^;     p6~ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c.hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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multiple-poinding 


.     [Latin  multi  pi  teat  us,  pa. 

nultiply.J 

sting  or  more  than  one ;  mul- 


multiple -poindlng,  •. 

N.-../.I  /.in/'.-  A  process  by  which  a  person  holding 
money  or  other  property,  which  is  claimed  by  two 
or  iin ire  persons,  obtains  an  authoritative  arrange- 
ment Tor  the  equitable  division  of  it  among  trie 
several  chiiinants.  It  corresponds.  U)  an  inter- 
pleader in  English  law. 

multiple -stars, ».  pi. 

Ant r<ni.:  Stars  in  close  proximity  to  each  other 
and  revolving  round  a  common  center. 

multiple-values,  «.  pi. 

.ilij.:  Symbols  which  fulfill  the  algebraical  con- 
dition-.  of  a  problem,  when  several  different  values 
are  assigned  to  them,  as  the  roots  of  an  equation. 

mul  tl  plex,  a.  [Lat.,  from  muftU8=mauy,  and 
J>/ifa  =  a  fold.  ] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Manifold,  multiple. 

f2.  Bot. :  In  many  folds  or  plaits.  (Used  of  the 
jtctals  of  some  plants  in  {estivation. ) 

mfil  -tl-pll-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  multiplier=io 
multiply.]  Capable  of  being  multiplied;  multi- 
pi  icable. 

*mul  tl  pll  a  ble  ness,  ».  [Eng.  multipliable; 
-»<•«».]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multipliable. 

mul  tl  pile  -a  Die,  a.  [Latin  multiplicahilis, 
from  multiplicity  to  multiply.!  Capable  of  being 
multiplied  arithmetically;  multipliable. 

"Those  aubtttanceg  which  are  whole  in  the  whole  are 
by  his  own  doctrine  neither  divisible  nor  mitltiplicable." 
— Bp.  Taulor:  Of  the  Real  l*re»encf,  g  11. 

mul  tl  pll  cand,  s.  [Lat.  multiplicands,  tat. 
pass.  par.  of  multiplico  =  fo  multiply  (q.  v.).J 

Arith.:  The  quantity  which  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
another  called  the  multiplier. 

"Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand,  or  number  to  be 
multiplied;  the  multiplier,  or  number  given,  by  which 
the  multijilicnxil  in  Jo  be  multiplied,  and  the  product,  or 
number  produced  by  the  other  two." — Cocker:  Arithmetic. 

mul    tl  pll  cate,  a. 
par.  of  m«ftip/ico=to  mi 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consistii 
tiple. 

"  In  this  multlpUcate  numlwr  of  the  eye.  the  object  Been 
la  not  multiplied,  and  appeai-H  but  one."— IXrham:  Phy- 
elco-Theulogu,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  11. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  MULTIPLEX  (2)  (q.  v.). 

mul  tl  -pll  -ca  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  multipli- 
coMp=tho  act  or  process  of  multiplying;  from  mul- 
tiplicatus,  pa.  par.  of  multiplico—to  multiply ;  Sp. 
multiplication  l  Ital.  moltipRcatione.'] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  multiplying 
or  increasing  in  number  by  addition  or  production 
of  the  game  kind ;  the  state  of  being  multiplied. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Alchemy:  An  old  name  for  the  making  of  gold 
or  silver  by  means  of  alchemy. 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  or  process  by  which  the  sum  of 
a  given  number  added  U>  itself  any    number   of 
times  may  bo  found ;  the  operation  or  process  of 
finding  the  product  of  two  quantities.    Tfie  product 
is  the  result  obtained  by  taking  one  of  the  quanti- 
ties as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  other. 
The  quantity  to  be  multiplied  or  taken  iscalled  the 
multiplicand,  the  quantity  by  which  it  is  to  bn  mul- 
tiplied i«  called  the  multiplier,  and  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  called  the  product.     Both  multiplicand 
and  multipliers  are  called  factors  of  the  product. 
Multiplication  is  a  simpleandcompendious process 
of  addition.    Thus,  5x5=25  is  the  same  as  5-f  5-f  5-f- 
6-f-5.    Simple  multiplication  is  when  the  terms  are 
abstract  numbers,  and  compound    multiplication 
when  the  multiplicand   is  a  concrete  number,  as 
pounds,  shillings,  and    pence,    miles,    yards,    and 
feet,  A I-. 

multiplication-table,  s.  A  table  showing  the 
product  of  factors  taken  in  pairs  up  to  some  as- 
mined  limit. 

•muT-tl  pll-ca-tlve,  a.  [Lai.  muftipKcaffua), 
pa.  pur.  of  nfiilliplico=lo  multiply;  Eng.  adj.  sun. 
-iw.J  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  multiply  or 
increase  in  number. 

•mfll  -tl  pll  ca  tSr,  ».  [Lat.  multiplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  mufti'/*/ico=to  multiply:  Fr.  multii>lii'u- 
teur.]  That  number  by  which  another  is  multiplied ; 
a  multiplier. 

•mnl  M-pH'-ClOUS,  a.  [Lat.  multiplex  (genit. 
m«/ri;j(ieu>)  =  multiplex  (q.  v.).]  Multiplex,  mani- 
fold. 

"For  properly  the  animal  I AmphUbana]  la  not  one, 
but  muttlpltctous  or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or 
gemination  of  principal  parU."— Brourne:  Vulgar  Br- 
rvr*,  bk.  iii..  ch.  xv. 

•mfil  tl  pll  Clous  If,  adv.  [Eng.multiplicious; 
-ly.]  In  a  manifold  or  multiplex  manner. 

"Sometlmea  It  [the  need]  multlpllolotalu  delineate*  the 
•ame(ideaof  every  part]  M  In  twini,  in  railed  and  nu- 
merouH  generationa."— Browne:  Vulgar  Erron,  bk.  vii., 
ch.  Ii. 
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mftl-tl-pllf-l-ty,  ».  [Fr.  multiplieitt,  from  Lat. 
multiplex  (genit.  mnltiplicim  =multiplex  (q.  T.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state   of    being   multiplex  or 
manifold;  the  state  of  being  numerous  or  varimi-. 

"Moreover,  aa  the  manifold  variation  of  the  partg,  HO 
the  niiiltlplipttu  of  the  tine  of  each  part  is  very  wonder- 
ful."—Orrir:  Voiimo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch  v. 

2.  Many  of  thesame  kind;  number  aud  variety. 
"Now  it  hath  HO  happened,  through  the  mHltiplicity  of 

buiinew,  that   I   have  been   much  hindered."— Buai/an 
Pilgrim't  Progreu,  pt.  ii. 

mnl    tl-pll  8r,  «.    [Eug.  multiply;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  multiplies 
or  increases  the  number  of  anything. 

"  Broils  and  quarrel*  are  alone  the  great  accumulator* 
and  multipliers  of  injuries."— Decay  of  Piety. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arithmetic,  tfc.; 

(1)  The  factor  or  number  by  which  another  is 
multiplied :  a  multiplicator. 

(2)  An  arithmometer  for  performing  calculations 
in  multiplication.    [ARITHMOMETER.] 

2.  Teleg.:  A  frame  with  a  number  of  repetitive 
windings  of  the  same  wire,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
cumulative  effect  in  deflecting  a  magnetized  needle, 
when  the  wire  is  traversed  by  a  current.    An  inven- 
tion of  Schweiger.    Unless  the  current  is  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  each  con- 
volution exerts  an  equal  force  on  the  needle,  thus 
multiplying  the  deflective  force  as  many  times  as 
there  are  turns  in  the  wire.    Owing  to  the  resist- 
ance, however,  it  frequently  occurs  in  practice  that 
a  few  turns  of  stout  wire  exert  a  greater  influence 
on  the  needle  than  many  couvolut  ions  of  much  finer 
wire. 

mul  tl  ply,  *mul  -tl-plle,  r.  t.  &  i.  [French 
multiplier,  from  Lat.  multiplico—to  make  mani- 
fold, from  multiple  r  (genit.  multiplicis)  =  manifold; 
Sp.  multiplicar;  Ital.  multiplicare.]  [MULTIPLEX.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  increase  in  number:  to  make  more  in  num- 
ber by  generation,  reproduction,  addition,  or  accu- 
mulation. 

"And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh'*  heart  and  multiply  my 
aifrntt  aud  my  wonders  in  the  laud  of  Egypt."— Exodut 
vii.  8. 

2.  To  increase  in  general ;  to  enlarge,  to  add  to. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

•1.  Alchemy:  To  increase  gold  or  silver  by  al- 
chemy. 

2.  Arith.:  To  add  any  given  number  to  itself  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another  given 
number,  as  to  multiply  12  by  13,  that  is,  to  add  12  to 
itself  13  times. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  grow  or  increase  in  number. 

2.  To  increase  in  any  way ;  to  spread. 

"The  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied."— Acti  til.  24. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Alchemy:  To  make  gold  or  silver  by  alchemy. 
"Who  ao  that  li»teth  nttren  hl>  folie. 
Let  him  come  forth  aud  learnen  multfplle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,303. 

2.  Arith. :  To  perform  the  operation  or  process  of 
multiplication. 

mul  -tl-ply  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [MULTIPLY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  MULTIPLICATION  (q.v.). 
multiplying-gearlng.  ». 

Much.:  An  arrangement  of  cog-wheels  by  which 
motion  is  imparted  from  wheels  of  relatively  larger 
diameter  to  those  of  smaller,  so  as  to  increase  the 
rate  of  rotation. 

multlplylng-glass, ». 
*1.  A  magnifyiug-gla». 

"Poring  through  a  multlplylng-glass 
Upon  a captived     .     .     ,    cheeaemite." 

Hen  Jinuion:  Kev>  Inn,  i.  L 

2.  A  piece  of  glass  with  a  number  of  facets  repeat- 
ing the  object. 

multiply  ing-lens,  *.  A  plano-convex  Ions  whose 
curved  surface  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  plain 
facets  which  give  separate  images. 

multlplylng-machlne,  «.  One  form  of  calculat- 
ing-machine (q.  V.). 

multiplylng-wheel, «.  A  wheel  which  increases 
the  number  of  movements  in  machinery.  [MCLTI- 

PLYINO-OEAKINO.] 


multitudinous 

mul  tip  6  tent,  a.  [Latin  multipoten*  (genit. 
ntvttipotcntff) :  mnftus=many,  and  »ofr';u<-i>ower- 
fn! .  potent  (q.  v.).]  Having  manifold  power ;  having 
power  to  do  many  things. 

"  By  Jove  Tuttlti'fH.init, 

Thou  ahouldlt  not  bear  from  me  a  GroekUh  member." 
shaketp. :  Trvtlult  and  Cregftda,  lv.6. 

mnl  tl  prSg  ence,  s.  [Pref.  multi-.  and  Eng. 
presence  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  power  of  being  present 
in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time ;  ubiquity. 

"That  other  fable  of  the  mult/prctenct  of  Chri»t'« 
body."—  Hall:  Xa Peace  tflth  Kome,$£. 

mul  tl  pres  ent,  >i.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Engli-li 
present  (q.v.).]  Having  the  quality  or  power  of 
multi  presence. 

mul  tl  ra  dl  ate,  a.  [Pref.  wiufti-,  and  Bag. 
radiate  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  rays. 

mfil-tl  ram -I-f  led,  a.  [Pref.  mufti-,  and  Eug. 
ramified  (q.  T.).]  Divided  into  many  branches. 

"Any  of  the  laat  named  miiltiramifled  families." — Pea- 
cock: Headlong  Hall,  ch.  i. 

mul  tl  ra  mose,  adj.  [Prof,  multi-,  and  Eng. 
ramose  (q.  v.). ]  Having  many  branches. 

•mill  tl  SClous  (solas  sh),  a.  [Lat.muftwciUK: 
mu/fum  =  much,  and  scius— knowing  ;«cio=  to  know.] 
Knowing  much ;  having  much  and  varied  knowl- 
edge. 

mul  tl  sect,  M.  [Lat.  »iuftu«=many,  aud  *,•<•! m, 
pa.  par.  of  seco=to  cut.] 

Entom. :  A  term  applied  to  the  body  of  an  articu- 
lated animal,  when  it  is  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  segments,  as  in  Scolopendra. 

mul  tl  sep -tate,  a.  [Pref.  mufti-,  and  English 
septate  (q.  v.J.J 

Bot. :  Divided  into  many  chambers,  as  the  pith  of 
the  walnut. 

mfil  U  ser -I  al,  mul  tl  ser  I  ate.  a.    [Pref. 
multi-,  and  Eng.  serial, seriate  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Arranged  in  many  soriesor  rows. 

•mnl  tl  sll  I-quse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mufti-,  and  pi. 
of  Lat.  xili, in, i  (q.  v.).J 

Bot. :  The  twenty-third  order  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
system.  It  contained  the  Crowfoots.  [RANUNCU- 
LACEUE.] 

mul  tl  sll  I  quous,  a.  [Pref.  mufti-,  and  Eug. 
siliquma  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  pods  or  seed- 
vessels. 

mul  tl  80  -nous,  a.  [Lat.  multitonus:  multus- 
man)*,  and  sonus=u  sound.]  Having  many  sound- : 
sounding  much. 

mul  tl  spir  al,  a.  [Pref.  mufti-,  and  English 
spiral  (q.  v.).] 

Zool.:  Having  many  spiral  coils  or  convolutions. 
(Said  of  an  operculum.)  ( Woodward :  Mollusca, 
ed.  3d,  p.  2U8.) 

mttl-tl-Strl  ate,  a.  [Pref.  mufti-,  and  English 
striate  (q.  v.).]  Marked  with  numerous  strue  or 
streaks. 

mul  tl  sfil  cate,  ii.  [  Pref.  multi-,  and  English 
sulcate  (q.  v.).J  Having  many  furrows. 

mttl-tl  sfl  la  ble,  s.  [Pref.  mufti-,  and  Eng. 
syllable  (q.  v.).J  A  word  of  many  syllables ;  a  poly- 
syllable. 

mul  tl  tit  -u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  mufti-,  and  Eng. 
titular  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  titles. 

mul  tl-tub  -n-lar,  a.  [Prof,  mufti-,  and  Eng. 
tubular  (q.  v.).]  Having  numerous  tubes;  aa,  a 
multitubular  boiler. 

mul  tl  tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  muftirudo=a 
multitude  ;  ?/tuftuit=mauy,  much ;  Ital.  multitudine  ' 
Sp.  inuttitiiil.l 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  beinfr  many  in  number ;  a  largo  or 
great  number  collectively ;  numerousness  number. 

"And  they  came  asgraathopperM  tor  multitude."— Judget 
vi.  6. 

2.  A  great  number  indefinitely. 

"In  the  multitude  of  counsellor*  there  Im  aafety." — 
Proverb!  xl.  14. 

3.  A  crowd  or  throng  of  people ;  an  assembly. 
"And  Kome  cried  one  thing,  aome  another,  among  the 

multitude."— Act*  ui.  34. 

4.  The  common  people,  the  vulgar,  the  mob,  the 
populace. 

"  Which  the  rude  mulntuttr  call  theafternoon."—  Skaket- 
peare:  Lure'»  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

II.  l.,i  "• :  An  assemblage  of  ten  or  more  persons. 

mul  tl  tad  In  a  ry,  a.  [Lat.  multitutln  (genit. 
multitnitinifti :  Eng.  adj.  sun.  -ary.\  Multitudin- 
ous, manifold. 

mul  tl  tQd    In  ofis,  a.    [Lat.  muftifudo  (genit. 
multituittnit'    i\  multitude:  Eng.  guff,  -out.] 
1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  multitude. 
"At  once  pluck  out 

The  multitiultnituii  tongue  " 

1.1  Cur/otamii,  HI.  1. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    w«t,     hiSre.     camel,    h«r.    there;     pine.    pit.    sire,    §Ir.     marine;   *6.    p8t, 
or,     wbre.     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     elite,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      89,     as  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


multitudinously 


2.  Pertaining  to  or  composing  a  multitude ;  as,  a 
multitudinous  assembly. 

3.  Innumerable,  very  numerous. 
"Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance." 

Longfellow.  Et'angeline,  ii.  2. 

*l.  Immense,  boundless,  illimitable. 

"This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  U.2. 

miil  tl  tud  -In-ofis  1*,  adv.  [Eng.  multitudin- 
ous ;  -/// .  I  In  a  multitudinous  manner. 

multltudlu  cms  ness,  ».  |  Knit,  multitudin- 
ous: -new.]  The  quality  or  state  or  being  multi- 
tudinous. 

•mul-tlv  -a-gant,  *miil  tlv  -a  goQs,  a.  [Lat. 
multivagus:  multuti— many,  and  t-a0or=to  wander.] 
Wandering  much  abroad. 

mul-tlv  -a  lence,  s.  [Eng.  multivalen(t) ;  -ce.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  multivalent. 

mul-tlv'-a-le,nt,  adj.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Lat. 
valeiis,  pr.  par.  of  valeo=to  bo  worth.] 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  those  elements  whose 
atom-fixing  power  is  equal  to  two  or  more  atoms  of 
bydrogen :  e.  g.,  oxygon,  carbon,  boron,  <tc. 

mul-tl -valve,  a.  &  s.  [Prof,  multi-,  and  Eng. 
valve.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  many  valves ;  as,  a  multivalve 
shell. 

II  The  older  naturalists  had  a  group  of  multi- 
valve  shells,  including  the  Cirripeda  and  other 
genuine  Mollusks.  It  is  now  broken  up. 

B.  At  subat.:  An  animal  having  a  shell  of  many 
valves  or  pieces. 

mill  tl-vil  -VU-lar,  a.  [Prof,  multi-,  and  Eng. 
valvular  (q.  V.).]  Having  many  valves ;  multivalve. 

mul-tl-ver  -Bant,  «.  [Lat.  mu//u«=raany,  and 
versans,  pr.  par.  of  versor,  frequent,  of  verto^to 
turn.]  Turning  into  or  assuming  many  shapes  or 
forms ;  protean. 

*mul-tIV'-I-OUS,  adj.  fl^it.  multiviufi:  multus= 
many,  and  t>ia=a  way.)  Having  many  ways. 

mul-tl-v6'-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
vocal.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Equivocal,  ambiguous ;  applied  to  a 
•word  susceptible  of  several  meanings. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  ambiguous  or  equivocal  term  or 
•word. 

*' Among  the  various  blemishes  which  may  disfigure  a 
language,  none  ...  is  more  unphilosophical  than 
multivocals." — Fttzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  169. 

mul-tl-v5 -cal-n6sB,  subst.  [Eng.  multivocal; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multivocal ; 
ambiguity. 

"A  word  comparable  for  its  multli'ocalness  with  the 
Latin  ratio." — Fitzedtoard  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  96. 

mul-t6  -ca,  s.  [Turk,  multeka,  from  Arab,  mul- 
<afca  =  a  place  of  mooting,  a  mooting  of  waters,  4c.] 
The  Turkish  code  of  law. 

mult-Sc -u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  multus=ma.ny,  and 
oculus—&r\  eye.]  Having  many  eyes;  having  more 
•yes  than  two. 

"Flies  are  multocular,  having  as  many  eyes  as  there  are 
perforations  in  their  cornea-." — Derham. 

mul-t6-,  pref.    [MULTI-.] 

•multo-scribbling,  a.    Scribbling  much. 
"Thus  spoke  the  Demon  (late  called  '  multifaced ' 
By  multo-scribbltng  Southey)." 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  65. 

mul  turn,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  mu(/u«=munj , 
much.] 

Brewing:  A  compound,  consisting  of  an  extract 
of  quassia  and  liquorice,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
economizing  malt  and  hops. 

K  Hard  multum:  The  same  as  BLACK-EXTRACT 
(ci.  v.). 

multum  In  parvo,  phr.  [Lat.=much  in  little.] 
A  useful  or  valuable  article  in  a  small  space  or  size. 

•mult-ung  -u  la,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  muHus=many, 
and  ungru(a  =  a  hoof.J 

ZoQl.:  The  name  given  by  Blumenbach,  Illiger, 
Ac.,  to  an  order  of  Mammals  having  the  hoof  di- 
vided into  more  than  two  parts,  instead  of  being 
solid.  Illiger  divided  it  into  six  families:  Lam- 
nunguia  (Hyrax),  Proboscidea  (Elephants)t  Nasi- 
rtirnia  i( Rhinoceroses),  Obesa  (Hippopotami),  Na- 
suta  (Tapirs),  and  Setigera  (Hogs). 

mult  ung'-u-late,  a.  &  s.    [MULTUNGULA.] 

A.  Aa  adj. :  Having  the  hoof  divided  into  more 
than  two  portions. 

B.  Assubit.:  A  mammal  belonging  to  the  order 
Multungula. 

•mul  -tu-ple,  a.  [Lat.  muffu«=many,  and  plica 
=afold.]  Manifold. 

"It  introduced  .  .  .  multuple  attendances." — Xorth: 
Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  78. 
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mul  ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  mouture),  from  Lat. 
mo/i7ura=a  grinding;  ?no(o=to  grind.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  grinding  grain  in  a  mill. 

2.  Grain  ground  at  one  time ;  grist. 

3.  The  toil  or  fee  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mill 
for  grinding  grain  therein.    Multures  aro  of  two 
kinds :  (1)  Those  paid  from  lands  astricted  to  a  par- 
ticular mill,  termed  insucken  multures;   and  (2) 
multures  paid  by  those  who  voluntarily  use  the 
mill,  termed  outsucken  multures.    [  M  i  1. 1  ri:i.u.  ] 

mur-tu-rer, ».  [Eng.  mult-ur(e);  -er.~\  One  who 
has  his  grain  ground  at  a  particular  mill.  There 
are  two  classes  of  multures:  (1)  Those  who  are 
astricted  by  the  terms  on  which  they  hold  their 
lands  to  a  certain  mill,  and  known  as  insucken 
multurers ;  and  (2)  those  who  are  not  bound  to  use 
any  particular  mill,  and  known  as  outsucken  mul- 
turers. 

mum,  'morn,  -«.,  interj.  &  s.  [An  imitative  word.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Silent,  not  speaking. 

"  I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum, 
For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  rum?" 

Cowper:  Pitt/for  Poor  Africans. 

B.  As  interj.:  An  interjection  impressing  silence. 
"Mumt  then,  and  no  more." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  Hi.  2. 
*C.  As  subst. :  Silence. 

'mum-budget,  s.  An  expression!  impressing 
silence  and  secrecy. 

"  Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it 
For  thy  dear  sake.    Quoth  she.  mum-budget." 

Butler:  lludibraa,  i.  3. 

*mum-chance,  ». 

1.  One  who  stands,  as  though  dumb,  and  without 
a  word  to  say  for  himself. 

2.  Silence. 

3.  A  game  of  hazard  with  cards  or  dice. 

mum,  s.  [Ger.  mumme,  said  to  bo  so  called  after 
Christian  Mummo,  by  whom  it  was  first  browed  at 
Brunswick  in  1492;  Dut.  momme.  ]  A  kind  of  malt 
liquor  much  used  in  Germany,  and  brewed  of  the 
malt  of  wheat  with  a  little  oat  and  bean  meal 
added. 

"  The  clamorous  crowd  is  hushe<l  with  mugs  of  mum." 
Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  385. 

mum'-ble,  *mam  e  len,  *mom-e-len,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Formed  from  mow  or  mem  with  the  frequent,  suff. 
-le,  the  b  being  excrescent;  cf.  Dutch  mommelen; 
German  mummeln  =  to  mumble,  to  mutter;  Danish 
mum  Ic.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  indistinctly;  to  utter  an  indistinct, 
inarticulate  sound,  as  with  the  mouth  half  closed ; 
to  mutter. 

"  Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiot-like  it  seemed, 
With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  640. 

2.  To  chow  or  bite  softly;  to  eat  with  the  lips 
closed. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  indistinctly  or  inarticulately ;  to  mut- 
ter. 

"Mumbling  hellish  charms." — Drayton:  Moon-Calf. 

2.  To  chow  or  mouth  gently  ;  to  eat  with  a  mum- 
bling noise. 

"As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  16. 

3.  To  suppress ;  to  utter  imperfectly, 
•mumble-matins,  s.    A  contemptuous  name  for 

an  ignorant  monk  or  friar. 

mumble-news,  «.    A  tale-bearer. 
"Some    mumble-news,     some    trencher-knight,     some 
Dick." — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

mum  -ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  mumble;  -menf.]  A 
mumble ;  mumbling. 

"Lasource  answered  with  some  vague  painful  mumble- 
ment." — Carlyle:  Fr.  Revol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

mum'-blSr,  *mom-bler,  ».  [English  mumbl(e); 
•er.]  One  who  mumbles;  a  mutterer. 

"Mass  momblers,  holy-water  swingers."  —  Bale.  Yet  a 
Course,  to.  88. 

mum'-bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  B.    [MUMBLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:   The  act  or  habit  of  muttering  or 
speaking  indistinctly. 

•  •  The  careless  mumbling  over  of  some  short  prayers." — 
Bp.  Hall  No  Peace  tcitli  Some,  g  12. 

mum'-bllng  -Vf,  adv  [Eng.  mumbling;  -ly.~\  In 
a  mumbling  manner ;  inarticulately. 

Mum   bo,  Jum    bo,  s.    [A  West  African  name.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  bogle  or  malignant  being  with  which 
the  negroes  of  Western  Africa  threaten  unmanage- 
able wives  and  children. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  in  the  last  degree  unenlight- 
ened. 
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mummy 

mumm,  *mom,  v.  t.  [Old  Dutch  mpmmen  =  tu  go 
mumming,  from  mom=a  mummer;  Lowlier,  mum- 
mi'ln,  bemummt/n=tomask,  mummf  =  a  mask;Oer. 
vermummen  —  to  mask.  According  to  Wedgwood  a 
word  of  imitative  origin,  from  the  sound  mum  or 
mom,  used  by  nurses  U)  frighten  children.  Cf.  Ger. 
niumm?f  =  a  bugbear,  j  To  mask;  to  make  sport  or 
frolic  in  disguises. 

"No  God  that  goeth  a  mummynge."  —  Tyndal:  Works, 
p.  13. 

•mum  -man  Ize,  f.  r.  [MUMMY.]  To  mummify; 
to  embalm  as  a  mummy. 

"Mummanlle  his  coree."—  Darin:  Mutes'  Tears,  p.  9. 

mum  -m8r,  ».  [O.  Fr.  mt»nmc  ur,  from  Old  Dut. 
momutcu  =  togoa  mumming.]  [  MUMM.] 

1.  One  who  goes  mumming  ;  one  who  makes  sport 
in  disguise;  specif.,  one  of  a  number  of  persons  in 
fantastic  disguises  who  BO  from  house  to  house  at 
Christmas  performiug  a  kind  of  play  ;  a  masker,  a 
buffoon. 

"If  you  chanced  to  be  pinched  with  the  cholick,  you 
make  faces  like  mummers.  —  Shakesp.t  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

2.  An  actor.    (Theatrical  Slang.) 

mum  -mSl-f,  "mom  mer-y,  s.    [Fr.  mommerie.] 

[MfMM.] 

1.  The  act  of  mumming;  masking,  sport,  diver- 
sion, frolic. 

"This  good  man  playoth  ns  though  he  came  in  in  a 
mummery."  —  Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  976. 

2.  Farcical  or   hypocritical   show  or    parade  to 
delude  the  vulgar  and  simple. 

"  Theologians  of  eminent  learning,  ability,  and  virtue 
ave  the  sanction  of  tht*ir  authority  to  this  mummery."  — 
H:  Ilisl.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

•mum  -ml  a,  s.    [MUMMY.] 

•mum  ml  f  1  ca  tion,  K.  [English  mummify;  c 
connective,  and  suff.  •anon.]  The  act  of  mummi- 
fying or  making  into  a  mummy. 

"Allowance  for  the  contraction  produced  in  .ntimmifl- 
cation."  —  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  137. 

mum  ml-fied,pa.  par.  or  «.    [MUMMIFY.] 
mum  -mi-form,  «.    [Eng.  mumm^,  iind/orm.] 
*1.  (>r(Z.  Lang.:  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  a  mummy. 

2.  Entom.:  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  the 
chrysalides  of  certain  Lepidoptera. 

•mfim'-ml-fy,  v.  t.  [English  mumm;/;  suff.  -fy 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  into  a  mummy  ;  to  embalm  and 
dry,  as  a  mummy. 

"Thou    .     .     .    shalt  more  lontf  remain 
Still  mummified  within  the  hearts  of  men." 

J.  Hall:  roems,  p.  60. 

mum  mlng,  *mum  rayng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 

[MUMM.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  partifip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  acts  or  diversions  of  mummers; 
masking,  mummery. 

mum  my,  *mum  -ml-a,  *mum  y,  ».  [French 
momie,  from  Ital.  mwmmia,  from  Pors.  mt'tnidyin— 
a  mummy,  from  miim,  ?«<jm  =  wax;  Sp.  momia; 
Arab,  ntamiu,  frt>m  mit»t=wax.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

I.  In  the  same  ponso  HS  II.  1. 
•2.  A  carcass,  dried  flesh. 

"I  would  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy."—  Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  6. 

3.  A  liquor  which  distills  from  mummies;  a  liquor 
preparoa  from  dead  bodies,  and  formerly  believed 
to  have  medicinal  qualities. 

'•MHMIUII  is  one  of  the  most  useful  medicines  com- 
mended and  given  by  our  physicians  for  fulls  and 
bruises."  —  Boyle:  Works,  ii.  451. 

4.  A  preparation  for  magical  purposes  prepared 
from  dead  bodies. 

"The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk; 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  skillful 
Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts." 

Sliakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

5.  A  medicinal  liquor  generally. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Archceol.  :  The  name  given  to  animal  remains 
chemically  preserved  from  decay  by  various  proc- 
esses of  embalming.  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
mummies  that  have  been  brought  to  light  are 
human,  for,  according  to  the  rel  igious  la  w  of  ancient 
Egypt,  some  process  of  mummification  was  uni- 
versally obligatory  ;  but  it  was  also  the  custom  to 
embalm  cats,  crocodiles,  ichneumons,  and  other 
sacred  animals.  Recent  researches  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  practice  was  due  to  the 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  body  invio- 
late in  readiness  for  the  resurrection.  The  living 
man  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body,  soul,  intel- 
ligence, and  a  shadowy  ka—  the  mere  aspect  of  the 
man.  At  death  the  intelligence  was  free  to  wander 
through  space  ;  the  soul  had  to  pass  a  probationary 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph --- f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  scan,     -tion,     -slon  -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,     &.<-.  =  bel,     del. 


mummy-case 

mriod  in  the  under-world:  the  In  dwelt  in  the 
tomb  with  tiie  mummied  IxKly,  and,  if  this  wen- 
di-Mroyed  or  damau-c-d,  the  kit  BUBereO  in  likc^  iniin- 
iifi.  lirni-K  it  w.i>  ru-tt  unary  to  deposit  portrait 
:>-s  of  tho  W'-althier  1'X'ypt  ian<  in  t  lieir  tombs 
to  pro  vide  aarainst  the  fca  beinaleft  withonta  body. 
I'll.-  l'.u!:i!.  Mu-i-iim  is  very  rich  in  these  statues, 
while  the  British  Museum  has  two  statues  of  this 
descripr  ion,  from  the  tomb  of  Sotil.,of  the  Nine- 
teenth l->.\na-ty.  The  Ku.vptian  practice  of  mummi- 
fication had  a  wide  range  in  time.  Mi?"  A.  B. 
Edwann  i /•;„,//.  Hrit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  21)  lines  ils 
commencement  at  from  8800  to 40UO  B.  C.,  and  Dr. 
Birch  eon  sidi-is  it  to  li;i\  <•  I'on  tinned  till  about  A.  O. 
700.  Tin'  ancient  Peruvians  |,racticed  a  kind  of 
mummification  ;  and  tin1  (inanches,  the  aborigines 
of  tbe Canaries,  employed  a  mrthodof  embalming 
similar  to  thatof  tho  Egyptian.-,  lillint'the  hollow 
caused  by  the  removal  of  tho  viscera  with  salt  and 
an  absorbent  vegetable  powder. 
'2.  Hurt.:  A  sort  of  wax  used  in  grafting  tr.-es. 

3.  Paint.:  \  sort  of  brown  bituminous  pigment. 
*[  To  beat  tit  a  mummy:  To  thrash  severely;  to 

pound. 

mummy- case,  ».  The  case  in  which  a  mummy 
wasdei'o-ited.  They  were  of  various  kinds,  some 
being  rudely-shapea  coffins,  others  hewn  from  tho 
trunk  of  a  tree;  in  some  cases  they  were  left 
entirely  plain,  in  others  they  were  adorned  with 
paintings  aim  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Occa- 
sionally, nests  of  three  or  four  were  used.  Sarco- 
phagi of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone  were  also 
employed. 

•'The  styles  of  sarcophagi  and  niHrnrnfMyi.**-*  vary 
according  to  periods  and  uliices."—  Eiicyc.  llrit.  (ed.  9th), 
xvii.  21. 

mummy-cloth, «.  Tho  cloth  in  which  a  mummy 
has  been  swatln-d. 

mummy-wheat, «. 

Agric. :  A  variety  of  wheat  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  grains  found  in  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
It  has  long  been  in  general  cultivation  in  Egypt 
and  neighboring  countries.  The  spike  is  compound. 
{Chamber*.) 

"The  stat«ments  relative  to  mummy-wheat  have  not 
been  contlrmed,  and  there  are  many  sourcesof  fallacy."— 
Bnlfi.ur.  Mnuual  of  Botany  (ed.  1863),  p.  808. 

tmum  mf ,  r.  t.  [MUMMY,  «.]  To  make  into  a 
mummy ;  to  mummify  ;  to  embalm. 

"Recent  explorations  .  .  .  have  brought  to  light 
the  mummied  corpse  of  King  Merenra,  and  part  of  the 
mummy  of  King  Pepi,  his  father,  both  of  Dynasty  VI." — 
Bnci/c.  Hrit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  21. 

mum  my"  c;hog,  s.  [North  Amer.  Indian  mum- 
ma-fhiHj.  ]  A  small  fish  of  tho  carp  kind  found  in 
this  country. 

•mump,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dut.  mompen=to  mump,  to 
cheat;  O.  Dut.  tnompelrn^tu  mumble.  ,Vump  is 
merely  a  strengthened  form  of  the  imitative  word 
mum.  (.Si.ru/. )J  [MUM,  MUMBLE,  and  MUMMEB.j 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mumble ;  to  mutter  as  one  in  a  sulk. 

"  How  he  miuHf'*  and  bridles." 

Heaum.  fFlet.:  Maid  in  the  Vill.  lit.  1. 

2.  To  chew  quickly  or  with  rapid   motions;  to 
nibble. 

"  Let  him  not    .    .    .    frisk  about  the  house 
Like  a  tamp  mumpiny  squirrel  with  a  bell  on." 

Otutau.     (Toad.) 

8.  To  chatter ;  to  talk  rapidly  like  an  ape. 
"  Leave  your  m»m/>/n(/." 
Beaum.  <fr  Flet.:   Woman's  Prize,  iv.  1. 

4.  To  beg  or  ask  for  alms  in  a  whining  tone;  to 
beg;  to  act  as  an  impostor;  to  tell  pitiful  stories. 

"One  prince  came  mtimpina  to  them  annually  with  a 
lamentable  story  about  his  distresses."— Jtfucuutai/.-  Uist. 
Bug.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mutter;  to  mumble)  to  utter  unintelligibly. 

2.  To  chew  with  short,  quick  action  ;  to  nibble. 

3.  To  overreach ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive ;  to  impose 
upon. 

"I'm  resolv'd  to  mump  your  proud  players." — i>uAc  of 
Buckingham:  The  Rehearsal,  p.  'a. 

4.  To  beat;  to  bruise. 

mump  -ir,  ».    [Eng.  mump;  -«r.]    A  beggar. 
"A  Lincoln's  Inn  mumper  was  a  proverb."— Macaulay: 
Blft.  Eny.,  ch.  111. 

mump  Ish,  u.  |  English  mump;  -ix/i.J  Sullen, 
sulky,  <full. 

mump  Ish-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  mumpish;  -ly.}  In  a 
mumpish,  sullen,  or  sulky  manner ;  sullenly,  dully. 

mump  lah  ness,  «.  [Eng.  mumpiart,'-«^««.J  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mumpish;  sullcnnees, 
sulkiuess,  dullness. 
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mumps,  8.    [MUMP,  t>.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Sullenness;  a  sulky  temper;  the 
sulks. 

"Sick  of  the  mumps." 

Beaum.  <?  Flet.:  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

2.  Pathtd.:  A  contagious  disease  communicated 
by  the  saliva,  sometimes  epidemic,  and  character- 
ized by  a  specific  swelling  and  inflammation  in  the 
parotid  and  salivary  glands,  commonest   in  chil- 
dren,  and    in    boys  rather  than  girN.    It   occurs 
mostly  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  cold  and  damp 
weather. 

mump  si  mus,  8.  [See  def.]  An  error  or  preju- 
dice obstinately  clung  to.  The  term  is  taken  from 
the  story  of  an  illiterate  priest,  who,  in  his  devo- 
tions, )iad  for  thirty  years  used  mumpnimu  for  the 
proper  Latin  word  *um/j8i'muj*.  and  who,  on  his  mis- 
take being  pointed  out  to  him.  replied,  "  I  will  not 
change  my  old  mumpsimus  for  your  new  tutnt'xi- 
miw. 

"Somehow  it  cannot  but  be  that  their  old  mumpsimus 
is  preferable  to  any  new  sumpsimus." — Unit.  Modem 
L'mjlinh,  p.  137. 

•mun  (1),  8.  [Named  after  Lord  Mohun.  the 
Mohock.]  One  ofa  baud  of  dissolute  young  fellows 
who  infested  the  streets  of  LoHdon.  breaking 
windows,  insulting  ladies,  and  beatiug  inoffensive 
men ;  a  Mohock. 

mun  (2),  8.   [MONTH,  8.]    The  month.    (Vulgar.) 
munch,  *monche,  'maunch,  r.  t.  &  i.    [An  imi- 
tative word,  parallel  to  mumble  (q.  v.).] 

A.  'I  I-IIHK.  :  To  chew  audibly ;  to  eat  with  a  noise ; 
to  mump. 

"I  could  mimcfc  you  good  dry  oats."— Shakes]*:  Midsum- 
mer Sight's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  chow  noisily ;  to  eat  with  a  noise ; 
to  nibble. 

"  It  is  the  son  of  a  mare  that's  broken  loose,  and  munch' 
Mi/upon  the  melons."—  Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  3. 

munch  -Sr,  subst.  [Eng.  munch;  -«r.]  One  who 
munches. 

mun  -dane,  'mon  dain,  •mon  dayne,  a.  [Fr. 
mondain,  from  Lat.  muw/onu8=worldly ;  »rundu8 
=  the  world.]  Of  or  belonging  to  this  world; 
earthly,  worldly,  terrestrial. 

mundane-egg,  8. 

Myth.:  An  egg  said  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Hindus,  and  the  Japanese  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  Creator.  From  this  egg  the  world 
and  all  its  inhabitants  were  produced. 

mundane-era,  8. 

Chronol. :  The  era  of  the  Creation. 

m<in  -dane  1$,  adv.  [Eng.  mundane:  -ly.~\  In 
a  mundane  or  worldly  manner;  with  reference  to 
worldly  things. 

•mun  dan  -I-tf .  nubtt.  [Eng.  mundan(e) ;  -ity.] 
Worldliuess ;  worldly  affection. 

"  All  our  mundanities  are  not  to  be  assaulted  at  once." 
— Mi'tintii'ji':  Devout  Essays,  tr.  vi.,  g  3. 

*mun-da  -tion,  8.  [Lat.  mundatio,  from  munda- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  munoo=:to  make  clean :  mundus= 
clean.]  The  act  of  making  clean  ;  cleansing. 

*mun'-da-t5r-yt,  a.  A  8.  [Latin  mundatorius, 
from  mundafu8,  pa.  par.  of  mundo=to  make  clean.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Having   the  power  or  quality   of 
cleansing;  cleansing. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

Ritual  ct  Ecclesiol.:  A  purificatory;  a  cloth  of 
linen  or  hemp,  marked  with  a  small  cross,  and  used 
for  cleansing  the  chalice  ill  tho  Roman  rite.  Its 
use  is  of  recent  date,  and  it  is  not  blessed.  A  mun- 
datory is  employed  by  some  of  the  more  advanced 
Anglicans.  The  Greeks  use  a  sponge  for  the  same 
purpose. 

mun  dl  a,  8.  [Latin  mundttg=neat.  elegant. 
Named  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygalacea*.  The  drupes  of 
Mt'inliii  spinosa,  a  Cape  shrub,  are  eatable. 

mun -die,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

.\ti>i.:  A  name  used  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall, 
England,  for  Pyrites  and  Chalcopyrite.  i  See  t  In  -e 
words.) 

"The  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  mundics." — London 
Daily  Teleyraph. 

mun-dlf  I- cant,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  mundificans.  pr. 
par.  of  muntliflco=io  make  clean;  mundu8=clean, 
neat,  and/ucio=to  make.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Having    the   power   or   quality    of 
cleansing;  mundatory. 

B.  .48  tubtt.:  A  substance  having  tho  quality  or 
power  of  cleansing;  a  cleansing  and  healing  oint- 
ment and  plaster. 
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mun  dl  fl  ca  tion,  it.  {Lat.  nnindu*  =  clean, 
Mi-it!,  and /ucio— to  make ;  r  r.  ntiiintiiiint i»n.  \  The 
act  or  process  of  cleansipg  or  clearing  any  body,  as 
from  dross  or  other  extraneous  nin! 

"All  thing*  els  which  have  need  of  denning  and  ntuncl<- 
'  r.  ll'ill.ind:  I'linv,  bk.  xxlv.,  ch.  vi. 

mun  dlf  Ic  at-Ive,  a.&t.    [Fr.  mondifcatif.] 

A.  -Is    «<lj. :    Having  the   power  or  quality   of 
rlean-ing;  mundatory,  cleansing. 

B.  As  mbst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
has  the  power  or  quality  of  cleansing;  a  mundin- 
eant. 

*mun  -dl  fl-8r,  «.  [Ene.  „.;./,./////;  -<•>-.]  One 
who  or  that  which  cleanses  :  a  niundificative. 

•min -dl-fy,  *mun-dl  fle,  r.  t.  [Lat.  muiulut= 
clean,  neat,  and/ocfo^to  make  ;  Fr.  iiuniftiri'  i- :  Sp. 
ttin/ulijicar;  Ital.  mo/idt/icarc.]  To  cleanse;  to 
make  clean. 

"  [Fire]  refines  those  bodies  which  will  never  \wmnn<<i- 
flfilby  water."— ftrowiir:  Vutyfti-  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

mun  -dll,  mun  dul,  «.  [HIND.]  An  embroidered 
turban  richly  ornamenteil  in  imitation  of  gold  and 
silver. 

mun-dly -a-gant,  a.    [Lat.  mund«<s=the  world, 

and  er(</«/ix,  pr.  par.  of  iv/'/'//-  =  to  wander.]  Wander- 
ing '  >ver  or  through  the  world, 
mun  -dul,  «.    |  Muxun..) 

mun  dun  -gus,  «.  lEtym.  doubtful:  cf.  span. 
itt'ni'lanyo  =  paunch,  black-pudding.]  Ill-smelling 
or  stinking  tobacco.  i>7«/i»; .  i 

"Exhale  nnui'luinjii.*,  ill  perfuming  scent." 

I'hilips.     (  To'l'l.  > 

•mun  -Sr-ar  9,  adj.  [Latin  mtinrntriux,  from 
munus  (gonit.  »iuncri«i  =  a  gift.]  Having  the  nature 
of  a  gift. 

•mun  Sr  ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  mnneratut,  pa.  par.  of 
munero  =  to  reward ;  munus  (gcnit.  muntri*)  =  a 
gift.]  To  remunerate,  to  reward,  to  recompense. 

•mun-Sr  a  tion,  aubst.  [Latin  munrmtio,  from 
muneratus.}  [Mi'xERATE.]  A  remuneration,  a  re- 
ward, a  recompense. 

inun    ga, -•.    [Assamese.]    (See compound.) 

munga-Sllk,  «.    Silk  from  Aitthercea  assama. 

mung  -corn,  .-.    [MANOCOBN.] 

mun  -go  (1),  ».    [Malay.] 

Hot. :  The  root  of  Ophiorhiza  mungos.  [Muxooos, 

Ol'llIUBHIZA.] 

mun-g6(2),8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Woolenclotli 
made  ot  s(*cond-hand  material.  Old  cloth  and 
woolen  goods  are  torn  to  pieces  by  cylindrical  ma- 
chines, and,  being  mixed  with  various  proportions 
of  pure  wool,  are  re-spun  and  woven.  Druggets 
and  low-priced  goods  of  but  little  strength  are  'in 
result.  [SHODDY.] 

'  It  occurred  many  years  ago  to  an  intelligent  inhabit- 
ant of  Yorkshire  that  it  would  be  possible  to  restore  old 
rags  to  the  condition  of  woo).  He  communicated  hia 
idea  to  a  capitalist,  who  said,  'That  will  not  go.'  The 
inventor  replied,  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  'That  mun 
go,'  anulict.  that  must  go.  'Very  well,' said  the  capital- 
ist, 'we  will  make  trial  of  your  scheme,  and  the  produce 
of  our  industry  shall  be  called  ninny' ." — London  Echo. 

mun  gods,  m8n  -godge,  «.  [Mahratta  moon- 
(j<His,  inuiiyw:  VT.  iitniifitmittc,] 

ZttOl. :  Herpestes  ariseutt,  an  ichneumon,  common 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  closely  akin  to  the 
Egyptian  species,  //.  ichneumon.  The  mnngoos  is 
a  weasel-like  animal,  tawny  yellowish-gray,  tho 
head  with  reddish  and  yellow  rings,  the  colors  so 
disposed  as  to  produce  an  iron-gray  hue.  Length 
of  body  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches,  of  tail  four- 
teen. It  kills  numerous  birds,  sucking  their  blood 
and  leaving  t  he  Ixidy  uneaten.  It  also  with  t-reat 
adroitness  seizes  and  kills  many  snakes,  the  formid- 
able cobra  included.  Anglo-Indians  have  t  In-  notion 
that,  when  wounded  byavenomons  snake,  it  can 
heal  itself  by  eating  some  remedial  plant  |Orni- 
OKHIZA,  OPHIOXVLON],  but  the  alleged  fact  is  very 
doubtful. 

1[  The  Crab  Mungoos,  Urva  cancrivora,  isa  long, 
snake-like  mammal  inhabiting  thoHimalayac.  • 
ink;    on    crabs,  and  squirting  a  fetid  fluid  at  any 
on'- who  approaches  ittoonear.  (Prof. Parker, &c.) 

mun   grel,  ».  &  a.    [MONQREL.] 

mu  nl9  -I-pal,  *mu-nl9  -I-pall,  a.  [Fr.  munic- 
//"//.  fr«»m  Lat.  nnrniciixtliit=- pertaining  to  a  mu- 
nieipiumor  town-hip  which  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship,  while  retaining  its  own  laws; 
from  municeps  (genit.  munici/>t/i8)=a  free  citi/rn. 
one  who  undertakes  office  or  duties;  mi/>iu«=a 
duty,andcapto=to  take:  Sp.  &  Port,  munici/tiil.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  local  self-government;  pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  a  corporation  ;  civic. 

"Hit*  influence  among  the  common  people  was  such 
that  the  government  would  willingly  have  bestowed  on 
him  some  municipal  offlce."— Macaulay.  Hist.  Enulanrf, 
ch.  vii. 

-'.  Pertaining  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  nation;  as, 
muuiri/ial  law. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    tnere;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pfit, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     OB  = «;     ey  =  ft.      qu  =  kw. 
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municipal-corporation,  s.  The  corporation  of 
a  town.  [CORPORATION.] 

municipal-law,  *. 

1.  The  law  which  pertains  solely  to  tho  citizens 
Uld  Inhabitants  of  a  state;  as  distinguished  from 
commorcitil,  political,  or  international  law. 

"Municipal-law  it*  the  rule  by  which  particular  dis- 
tricts, communities,  or  nations  are  governed;  and  which 
U  (i -unit  y  defined  to  be  4u  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed 
by  the  Hupreme  power  in  the  state,  commanding  what  is 
riVht,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.1  Municipal-tntr  i* 
«l«o  '  ti  rule  of  civil  conduct.'  The  luw  of  nature  in  the 
rule  of  our  morn)  conduct.  MuntciptiMaw  regards  man 
UH  a  citizen,  and  bound  to  other  duties  towards  hU 
neighbor  than  thowe  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature; 
dutiets  which  he  has  angii^ed  in  by  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  tliH  common  un  ion;  and  which  amount  to  no  more  than 
that  he  do  contribute,  on  hU  part,  to  the  subsistence  and 
peace  of  the  society."— Blackatont;  Comment.  (Introd.,§l.) 

2.  Sirnintiinos used  in  a  narrower  eonse  to  denote 
the  by-laws  passed  by  a  municipal  corporation. 

mu  nig  I  pal  I§m,  «.  [Eng.  municipal;  -ism.] 
Municipal  state  or  condition. 

nm-nl$-l-p&l  -I-ty,  subst.  [Fr.  mwtfcipQrliti*'}  A 
to\vuor  borough  having  certain  privileges  of  local 
srlf-wvcriimrnt ;  a  community  under  municipal 
jurisdiction. 

"No  outrag-e  was  committed;  the  privileges  of  the  mtin/c- 
i]"<t<fu  were  reHpected." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xix. 

fm\l-nlf -1C,  a.  [Lat.  munificus:  munu8=agift, 
and  facto  =  to  make.]  Munificent,  bounteous. 
(Blacklock:  Hymn  to  Divine  //ow.) 

*mu-nlf-lc-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  nmni/Sc;  -ally.] 
In  u  munificent  manner. 

*mu  nlf  -1-cate,  v.  t,  [Latin  munificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  mumyiro=  to  present  with,  from  munificua— 
immitic  (q.  v.).]  To  enrich. 

nm  nlf -I-<jen90  (1),*.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  munifi- 
<ren£  ia=bounty,  bouutifulnoss ;  formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  *munificen8, pr.  par. of  *mw«i/ico,  from  mumw 
=agift,  bounty,  ana/ocito— to  make;  Sp,  munifi' 
<«;  Ital.  inunificfma-.}  Tho  quality  or  state  of 
being  munificent;  liberality  of  freedom  in  giving; 
bounty,  bouutifulness,  generosity. 

"The  public  miinijlt'encr  had  placed  in  his  htindH  ii 
liirtfti  sum  for  the  relief  of  thot*e  unhappy  men."— Macmt- 
lay:  Hint.  Knt/.t  ch.  vii. 

*mu-nlf  -I-C,en$e  (2),*.    [Lat,  mu»uo=to  fortify, 
and  /«rm— to  make.]    Fortification,  strength. 
"Locrine,  for  In  -  realm'K  defense, 

hi'l  head  agtiinitt  them  make,  and  strong  munificence." 
Spenser.-  F.  y.,  II.  x.  16. 

mu  nlf -I  $ent,  a.  [Fr.  munificent ;  Ital.muul/- 
faentej  Sp.  ninn>ti<->'iil<'i  munificiente,  from  Latin 
tftun^/icwf=  bountiful;  niunua^n  gift,  uiid/acio=to 
make.]  [MUNIFICENCE  (1).J 

1.  Liberal,  generous,  bountiful ;  liberal  in  giving 
or  bestowiiiK ;  open-handed. 

"Who  [King  Edward  the  Sixth]  is  not  to  be  mentioned, 
without  particular  honour,  in  this  house,  which  acknowl- 
edges Mm  for  her  pious  and  mun t'flct nt  founder." — After- 
burn;  s<-rmini«t  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

'J.  Characterized  by  munificence  or  liberality; 
liln-ral;  as,  a  munificent  gift. 

mu.-nlf'-l  $ent-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  munificent;  >ly.] 
In  a  munificent  manner;  with  munificence;  liber- 
ally, generously. 

"God  doth  graciously  accept,  and  munificently  recom- 
I'"'n-M  our  good  works  even  with  an  incomprehensible 
glory."—  Bp.  Hall:  Old  Religfon,  ch,  v.f  g  2. 

*mun  -I  fy,  v.  f.  [Lat.  munto=to  fortify,  and 
fncio  i  pass.  /io)=tomake.]  To  fortify;  to  prepare 
for  defense. 

mun  -I-mSnt,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  munimfntum  =  a 
dHVnsp.  a  safeguard,  from  w«/u'o=to  fortify.] 
*1.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold 
*'J.  Alu-lp,  a  support,  an  instrument,  an  expedi- 
ent, 

11  With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric." 

p.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 


:i.  A  deed,  charter,  or  record,  especially  those 
belonging  to  public  bodies,  or  in  which  manorial. 
ecclesiastical,  or  national  rights  ami  privileges  are 
concerned  ;  a  written  document  by  which  rights  and 
chums  are  maintained  or  defended  ;  a  title-deed. 

muniment-house,  muniment- room,  s.  A  room 
or  building  in  public  buildings,  such  as  cathedrals, 
colleges,  castles,  &c.,  in  which  deeds,  charters, 
Writings,  A:c.,  are  kept  for  safety. 

mfin -i6n  (1  asy),«.    [MULLIOX.] 

*mun  -ite,  r.  t.  [Lat.  mujj/Vus,  pa.  par.  of  »mm>> 
=to  fortify.]  To  fortify,  to  strengthen,  to  defend. 

mu  nl-tion,  »u/«A.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mit»ifio=a 
defense,  a  fortifying,  from  iniinitun.  pa.  par.  of 
niuiiii>=iu  fortify.] 

*1.  A  fortification,  a  Rtronffhold. 

"His  placeof  defense  Khali  be  the  iiiHHitiuti.i  of  rocks." 
— /siimfc  xxiiii.  16. 
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2.  Materials  used  in  war,  either  for  defense  or 
o(Ten>e;  military  stores  of  all  kinds.    (Now  usually 
in  plural.) 

"  What  penny  hath  Roma  borne, 
What  meu  provided,  what  miniiti^it  sent?" 

Shakegp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

3.  A  fortifying,  a  strengthening. 

"No  defense  or  munition  can  keen  out  a  judgment 
when  commissioned  by  Ood  to  outer.  — South.:  £«r"i""S 
vol.  viii.,  Her.  5. 

4.  Materials  or  instruments  for  tho  carrying  out 
of  any  enterprise. 

mun';l-tjf,  «.  [IMMUNITY.]  Immunity,  freedom, 
exemption. 

mfin  -Jah, «.    [MOONJAH.] 

miin  Jeet  ,  mun  Jeetn  ,  subat.  [Native  Bengalee 
name.] 

Bot.tt  Chem,:  Rubin  munjista,  also  called  East 
India  Madder,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
India.  Its  root  furnishes  a  dye-stuff  yielding  colors 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  madder,  the  most 
important  color,  alizarin,  being  absent.  The  prin- 
cipal coloring  matters,  purpuriu  and  munjistin, 
are  comparatively  feeble,  which  renders  munjeet 
inferior  to  madder  as  a  dye-stuff. 

mun  -Jls-tln,  «.  [Mod.  Lut.  (Rubia)  munjist(a); 
-in  (CViem.).l 

Chem.:  ('8H6Oj.  An  orange  coloring  matter  found 
in  munjeet.  ItisassociatodTwithpurpurin  (CgHgO^) 
in  the  root,  and  is  nearly  related  to  it  in  composi- 
tion. It  is  prepared  by  boiling  tho  root  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  alumina,  decomposing  the 
extract  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digesting  the 
precipitated  coloring  matter  with  carbonic  disul- 
phide.  It  is  obtained  in  tho  form  of  brilliant 
golden-yellow  plates,  which  are  moderately  soluble 
in  cold,  but  readily  so  in  boiling,  water  and  hot 
alcohol.  Boiled  with  alumina,  it  forms  a  beautiful 
lake  of  a  bright  orange  color,  which  is  soluble  in 
soda.  Tho  colors  obtained  are  rendered  moderately 
permanent  by  the  use  of  mordants. 

mun  -ni&n  (1  as  y),  s.    [MULLION.] 

1.  A  mullion. 

2.  A  piece  of  carved  work  which  divides  the  lights 
in  u  window  of  a  stern  or  quarter  gallery. 

munt  -In,  munt  Ing,  ».  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of 
munition  (q.  v.).J 

Curt).:  A  vortical  piece  between  the  panels  of  a 
double-panel  door. 

mun-tlng  -I-a,  «.  [Named  after  Abraham  Munt. 
ing,  professor  of  botany  at  Grouingou,  who  died  in 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Tiliaceep.  tribe  Tilea*  (q.  v.). 
Tho  flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  bram- 
ble, and  the  fruit  that  of  tho  cherry.  It  grows  in 
San  Domingo,  where  tho  bark  is  made  into  ropes. 

m  lint   Jac,  mint   jack,. v.  [Tho  Javanese  name.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Cervulus,  a  genus  of  deer,  indigenous  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia   and  the 
adjacent  islands.    They  are 

diminutive  animals,  with 
small  and  simple  antlers  in 
tho  males,  which  have  the 
upper  canines  strongly  de- 
veloped and  sharp,  curving 
downward,  and  capable  of 
inflicting  deep  and  danger- 
ous wounds.  Four  species 
are  known:  Cervulu*  inunt- 
jac.C.  lacrymans,  C.  reeves/, 
and  C.  crin»/ron«,  the 
Hairy-fron ted  Munt jac. 

2.  Palaeontology :  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"Although  the  limbs  of  the 
modern  genus  Cervulua  have 
attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  specialization,  the  charac-  Head  of  C.  Crinifrons. 
t«rs  of  the  cranium,  antlers, 

and  teeth  are  primitive,  and  almost  exactly  reproduce 
those  of  an  extinct  deer  of  the  Miocene  period,  the 
remains  of  which  are  found  abundantly  at  Sansan  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  Steinheim  in  WUrtemlwrg." — Encyc. 
Brit.  (.ed.  8th),  xvii.  XI. 

Muntz,  s.    [Tho  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Muntz-metal,  s. 

Chem.:  An  alloy  of  six  parts  of  copper  and  four 
parts  of  zinc.  It  is  rolled  into  shoots,  and  is  used 
for  sheathing  ships  and  for  other  purpose-. 

*mur  (!),«.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  muriu.]    A  wall. 

*mur  (2),  *murre,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  wiurr 
(2),  and  murrain.]  A  catarrh. 

"With  the  pose,  mur,  and  such  like  rheumes." — /'.  IL>1- 
laad:  Plutarch,  p.  685. 

mu-rse  -na,  s.  [An  old  form  of  Latin  murena, 
from  Gr.  myraina  =  a  marine  eel,  a  sea-serpent.] 


mn 

a  pike.] 
I 


mural-crown 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mur*- 
nidw(q.  v.).  Scaleless;  the  teeth  well  developed 
Gill  openings  and  clefts  between  the  branchial 
arches  narrow.  No  pectorals ;  dorsal  aud  unal  flns 
well  developed.  Two 
nostrils  ou  each  side 
of  tho  upper  surface 
of  the  snout.  Eighty 
species  are  known, 
from  the  tropical 
and  su  b  - 1  r  o  p  i  c  a  1 
zones.  Sfura-n<t  MU- 
crurus,  from  the  In- 
dian seas,  attains  a 
length  of  ten  feet. 
and  has  the  tail 
twice  as  long  as  the 
body.  M.  richartl- 
tumii  has  the  skin 
folded,  so  as  to  form  Mura'na  Helena. 

pouches,  and  M.  un- 

duliita  is  remarkable  as  not  beini;  alile  to  close  its 
mouth  completely.  The  majority  are  armed  with 
formidable  pointed  teeth  ;  in  a  few  species  they  are 
molar-like,  anil  fitted  for  crushing  crustaceans. 
Most  of  tho  Mureenas  are  beautifully  colored. 

8  SOJC,  ».    [Lat.  *iiiur<Eii(<i),  and  esor= 

.'chlhy.:  A  genus  of  MuntMiidv  (q.  v.).  Four 
species  are  known,  from  tropical  seas.  JfuromttME 
cinereui  is  very  common  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

mil  rsen  Icllth^s,  «.  [Gr.  myraina  —  a  marine 
eel,  and ichtht/n  =  u  fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Mur«-nidH>,  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  body  is  long  and  worm-like. 

mu  rsen  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  *murcen(a) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idcr.] 

Ichthu.:  \  family  of  physostomous  fishes,  with  a 
very  wide  range  in  space.  Tho  body  is  elongate, 
cylindrical  or  band-shaped;  naked  or  with  rudi- 
mentary scales.  There  are  no  ventruls,  and  the 
vertical  fins,  if  present,  are  confluent,  or  separated 
by  tile  projecting  tip  of  the  tail. 

mu-r8Bn'-6"ld,  «.  [Or.  myraina  =  i\  kind  of  eel, 
and  eufos=form.] 

ZiM.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mura>na  or  the 
Mura>nidee  (q.  v.). 

mu-r88H  6-lSp  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  myraina=a  sea-ser- 
pent, aud  Icpi8=<i  scale.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  (iadidee,  with  one  species, 
Murtpnolepis  marmoratux,  from  Kerguelen's  Land. 
The  body  is  covered  with  lanceolate,  epidermoid 
productions.  Vertical  fins  confluent;  no  caudal 
discernible ;  ventrals  narrow  ;  a  barbel ;  band  of  vil- 
liform  teeth  on  jaws  ;  palate  toothless* 

mu-rsen-5p  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  myraina  =  a  sea-serpent, 
and  o;)S(«=appearance.] 

ZoOl.:  Another  name  for  tho  genus  Amphiuma 
(Q.v.). 

•miir  -age  (age  as  1ft),  «.  [Fr.,  from  ni«rer=to 
fortify  with  a  wall.]  Money  paid  to  keep  walls  in 
repair.  [Mi'KE.] 

mu-rall  -18,  «.    [Fr.  muraiHe=a  wall.] 

Her.:  Walled,  that  is  masoned  and  embattled. 

mtir -al,  *miir  all,  a.  4*.  [Fr.  mural,  from 
Lat.»i«ra;is=pertainingto  a  wall;  nmriw=a  wall; 
Sp.  mural;  Ital.  murale.] 

A.  Ai  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wall. 

*2.  Resembling  a  wall ;  perpendicular,  steep. 

*B.  Asiubst.:  A  wall. 

mural-arch,  s.  A  wall  or  walled  arch,  placed 
exactly  in  tho  plane  of  the  meridian  line,  for  fixing 
a  large  quadrant,  sextant, 
or  other  instrument,  to  ob- 
serve the  meridian  alti- 
tudes, A.C..  of  tho  heavenly 
bodies. 

mural-circle,  subnt.  An 
astronomical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  graduated 
circle,  furnished  with  a 
telescope  and  firmly  affixed 
to  a  wall,  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian.  It  is  used 
for  determining  with  great 
accuracy  altitudes  and 
zenith  distances,  from 
which  may  be  found  decli- 
nations and  polar  dis- 
tances, and  has  a  graduated 
circle  secured  at  right  an- 
vles  to  its  horizontal  axis. 
I  TRANSIT.] 

mural-crown,  «.  The  Corona  muralis  of  the 
Romans ;  a  wreath,  chaplet,  or  crown  of  gold,  in- 
dented and  embattled,  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
-oilier  who  first  mounted  a  breach  in  storming  a 
town. 


Greenwich  Mural 
Circle. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -lion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


mural-painting 


mural-painting,  *.  .\  painting  in  distemper 
mxin  i  tie,  walls  tit  u  building. 

mural-quadrant,  ».  A  law  quadrant  attached 
!<>;i  wall  fur  the  same  imriui-e.-  HS  a  mural-circle, 
from  which  it  differs  only  iu  the  quadraotal  charac- 
ter of  thi)  graduated  arc. 

mBr  9hl  so  nl  a,  «.  [Named  after  Sir  Roderick 
1.  Murchison,  tin-  in-ologist  1 17'.r.'-l--71j.  I 

1'itlii-oiit.:  \  genus  tit  Haliotida>.  The  shell  is 
elongated,  many-whorled,  sculptured,  and  zoned, 
with  (ho  outer  lip  deeply  notched.  Fifty  species 
are  known  ;  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian.  (S. 
P.  Woodward.) 

mar  ?hl  sfin  Ite,  subst.  [After  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Murchison,  an  Kn^'li-li  geologist ;  guff,  -ite  i  .Ui/i.j.] 

J/m.:  A  variety  of  ortboclase  (q.  y.)  found  in 
large  crystal?,  having  a  peculiar  reflection  like  that 
of  moon-stone,  in  a  large-grained  quartz-felsite. 
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2.  Consisting  in  murder;  done  or  attended  with 
murder  or  slaughter ;  sanguinary. 

3.  Deadly  ;  causing  death  ;  as,  a  murderoui  fire  of 
artillery. 

mOr  dSr  ous-ly",  »mttr '-  rh5r  ons  If ,  adv. 
[Eni:.  initrtli-rouit;  -ly.]  In  a  murderous  manner; 
with  murder. 

•mur  dress,  K.  [Prob.  the  same  as  MURDERESS 
(q.  v.i.) 

/•'art.:  \  battlement  with  loop-holes  for  firing 
through. 

*miire,  K.  [Fr.  mur,  from  Lat.  murtu;  Hal.,  Sp., 
&  Port,  inuro.  I 

1.  A  wall. 

"  The  incessant  care  and  labor  of  bin  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mur?,  that  should  confine  it  in." 
Shalcetp.:  Henry  11'.,  Pt.  12.,  i».  4. 

2.  Murage  (q.  v.). 


mflr -d8r     *mor  der     *mor-dre     *mor  thre     .  'mttre,  r.  r".    [Fr.  murer,  from  mur=n  wall.]   To 
•mar  .her,'  «.     I  A.  S.  mordlior,  mordhur:    cogn.    ""close  within  walls ;  to  shut  up,  to  immure, 
with  Goth,  maurthr;  O.  Sax.  &  A.  S.  »iorrj/t=death ; 
O.  Fries,  morth,  mvrd;   Ger.  wiord;  Icel.  mordh— 
death,  murder;  Lat.  morn  (genit.  morfi'x)  =  death ; 
Welsh  marw;  Lith.«merti<.  i  Homicide  with  malice 
aforethought;   the  unlawful  killing  of  a  human 
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being  by  a  person  of  sound  mind,  with  premeditated 
malice. 

^1  Mtmler  is  divided  into  various  degrees,  such  as 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  which  in  punishable  by 
death  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  lesser 
degrees  punishable  by  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. The  crime  is  modified  in  law  also  by  the 
terms  manslaughter  and  homicide. 

"  Murder  if)  when  a  person  of  Round  memory  and  discre- 
tion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being, 
And  nnder  the  king'ft  peace,  with  malice  aforethought, 
either  express  or  implied."  —  Ulticksfv»t  .  Comment.,  bk. 
».,  ch.  14. 

1T  The  murder  in  out  :  The  secret  is  disclosed. 

mar  -der,  *mor-ther  en,  'mur  dre,  r.  (.  [A.  S. 
myrdnriaii,-  Goth.  maurthrjau.\ 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  kill   (a   human  being)  with  malice  afore- 
thought; to  kill  unlawfully  or  criminally. 

"Though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murar  red." 

Shakrtp.:  Klrtianl  II.,  v.  6. 

2.  To  kill  cruelly  ;  to  put  to  death  in  an  unskillful 
or  barbarous  manuer:  as,  He  not  only  killed  the 
dog,  he  positively  murdered  it. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  cut  short. 

"Tomunfcr  our  solemnity." 

Kliukf^p.:  Kameti  ittttl  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  abuse  grossly  ;  to  mangle  ;  to  ruin  or  mar  by 
false  pronunciation,  execution,  representation,  Ac.  ; 
as,  to  murder  the  Queen's  English  ;    The  actor  mur- 
dered the  part. 

mftr  -dSr  8r,  *mor  drer,  *mQr  -th8r-lr,  nuM. 
££ng.  murder;  -fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lamj.  :  One  who  commits  murder;  one 
who,  being  of  sound  mind,  unlawfully,  and  of 
malice  aforethought  kills  a  human  being;  a  man- 
slayer. 

"But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  desired 
•  muntfrrr  to  be  grunted  unto  you."—  Acts  iii.  14. 

*2.  Orrfn.  :  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  either  of 
brass  or  of  iron.  They  had  chambers  in  the  breeches, 
and  were  used  in  ships  at  the  bulkheads  of  the  fore- 
castle, half-deck,  or  steer- 
age. in  order  to  clear  the 
decks  of  boarders.  Called 
also  Murdering-piece. 

mar  -  d8r  Sss,  *mur  - 
Iher-Sss,  *mor  drice,  *. 
I  Kng.  murder;  -••>.«.  |  A 
woman  who  rnintn  its  mur- 
der; a  female  murderer. 

"  Waft  I  ordaln'd  to  be  a  com- 

mon munFrt**, 
And  of  Ihe  beat  mt-n  toot" 

Krniiat.  *  fltt.i  A  Kit*  tor  n 
Xu*t\,  i.  L 

mflr  -dSr  Ing,  *mttr  '- 
thir  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  «.  [  MURDER,  r.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  jjarticip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  .-In  iHlat.:  The  act  of  unlawfully  killing  a 
human  being;  murder. 


"He  caused  the  doors  of  the  temple  to  be  mitrtd  up  with 
brick,  and  no  famished  him  to  death."—/'.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  714. 

*mttr'-Sn-g8r,  «.  [Fr.  murager,  from  murage~& 
tax  for  repairing  the  walls  of  a  town  ;  mur=a  wall. 
For  the  inse  rt  ion  of  then  compare  passenger,  scaven- 
ger, &C.1  An  officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
walls  of  a  town,  to  see  that  they  were  kept  in 
proper  repair,  and  to  receive  the  fixed  tax  or  toll 
for  that  purpose.  [MUBAOE.] 

niiir    e§,  s.  pi.    [Nom.  pi.  of  Lat.  miw=a  mouse.] 
Zodl.:  A  group  of  Murinn>,  having  three  series  of 

cusps  across  each  molar.    It  is  composed  of  the  fol- 

lowing  genera:  Mus  (typical),  Nesokia,  liolnmla. 

Uromys.  Hapalotis,  Mastacomys,  Acanthomys,  and 

Echinothrix. 


mUr 


.  mttr  -1-985),  «.   [Lat.] 


Murderer, 


murderlag-piece,  «. 

•mBr  d§r  mSnt,  ».  [Eug.  mun*  r:  •„,<  nl.}    Tlie 
act  of  murdering  ;  mnriler. 


mar  d5r  ous,  *mar 
der;-oiu.J 

I.  (iui!:y  of  murder;  IndalctlMC  in   murder  or  the 
taking  01  life;  bloody,  sanguinary,  bloodthirsty, 


to 

1.  The  typical  gennsof  the  family  Muricidip  (q.  v.). 
It  is  of  world-wide  distribution,  and  1H)  species  are 
known.    Murex  fenuupina  is  popularly  known  as 
Venus*  Comb.    Tin-canal  is  produced  to  twice  the 
length  of  the  body  of  the  shell,  and   fringed  with 
three  rows  of  long,  slender  spines,  curved  like  the 
teeth  of  a  harrow.    In  M  .  adruttus.  the  spines  some- 
what resemble  the  branches  of  a  fir-tree.    The  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple  was  obtained  from  a  species 
of  Murex.    Heaps  of  broken  shells  of  M.  truiiculus^ 
and  hollow  places  in  the  rocks  in  which  they  were 
pounded,  as  in  a  mortar,  may  yet  be  seen  on  the 
Tyrian  coast.    3/.  brandaris  was  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  the  Morea. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  ;  specially  the  spe- 
cies  yielding    the  dye   known    as  Tyrian  purple. 
(Prior:  tfolumon,  ii.  44.) 

mu  r6x-an,s.  [Lat.,  4c.,murc.r;  -an  (C/iem.).] 
C»V»i.  :  C>,H;N\O6.  A  substance  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  boiling  solution  of  murexido  by 
the  stronger  acids.  The  crystalline  precipitate 
produced  is  purified  by  solution  in  cold  sulphuric 
acid  and  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  obtained  as 
a  white,  heavy,  lustrous  powder,  which  is  tasteless, 
infusible,  and  does  not  redden  litmus.  It  requires 
more  than  10,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  mineral  and 
organic  acids,  but  is  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalies. 
Its  solution  in  ammonia  turns  purple  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  muroxide  being  formed.  With  nitric 
acid,  it  forms  nitrate  of  murexan. 

mu  rex   ide,  «.  [Lat.,&c.,  murer;  -ide  (Chem.).] 

[PURPURATES.] 

mv-rSz  -61n,  «.  [Lat.,  <kc.,  murex;  -oin  (CTwm.).] 

Chem.  :  A  product  formed  from  amalic  acid  by 

the  joint  action  of  air  and  ammonia.    It  crystal- 

lizes from  alcohol  in  four-sided  prisms,  having  a 

vermilion  color.     It  resembles  mnrexide,  but   is 

decolorized  by  potash  instead  of  being  turned  blue. 

mur    &e&n,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Cf.  Fr.  morgue 

=  a  wry  face,  a  grimace.] 

1.  A  grimace;  a  wry  mouth.     (Scotch.) 
"Neither    shall    Cuddy   Headrlgg    .    .    .    make  mur. 

P'onif  or  Jenny  flections."—  Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  muttering,  a  grumbling, 

mttr  I-a  9lte,  ».  [From  Eng.  muriatic  (itriil). 
under  the  supposition  that  the  substance  wan  a 
muriate  (chloride).] 

.Win.:  The  same  as  ANHYDRITE  (q.  v.). 

mur    i  ate,  *.    [Kng..  Ac.,  muri(atic)  ;  -ate.] 

Chem.  :  A  rait  of  muriatic  acid. 

muriate  of  soda,  «.    Common  salt. 

muriate  of  tin,  «.    [Tix.l 

mlir   I  ate,  r.  s.   [MCKIATE.H.]  To  put  in  brine; 

t.,],u-kle. 

mu-rl-at'-Ic,  «.  [Lat.  murio/ictMf.l>)  =  pickle(l  ; 
ti,rit-i(ifiriiin--;\  pirkle<l  lish  ;  murui  =  brine.  J  Do- 
rived  fr.  .MI  -  -.1  u.  ncr  or  brine. 
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muriatic-acid, «.    [HIDBOCITLOEIC-ACID.] 
mUr-I  a-tlf-8r  ofis,    adj..     [Lat.    n-urm/iru«= 
muriatic,  and/ero^to  bear,  to  produce.]    Produc- 
ing muriatic  substances  or  salt, 
•mttr- 1  ca    taj,  «.  pi.    [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  mur*. 

Mm*.]     IMUBU'ATE.l 

Bot. :  The  eleventh  order  of  Linnwas'  natural 
system.  It  contained  Bromelia,  Ac. 

tmUr  -I  cate,  n.    [MUBICATED.] 

miir  I  cat  ed,  adj.  [Lat.  muricaftu^poiuted ; 
murrx  (genit.  nntHruWtbe  point  of  a  rock.  | 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  sharp  points  or  prickles; 
full  of  sharp  points. 

2.  Bot. :    Furnished  with  numerous  short,  hard 
excrescences,  as  the  fruit  of  Arkutut  unedo.   (Littd- 
<eu.) 

miir  I-ca  t6-,  prtf.  [MTJRICATED.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

muricato-blspld,  a. 

Bot. :  Covered  with  s-hort,  sharp  points  and  rigid 
hairs  or  bristles;  as  Bryonia  tcaorella. 

mu  rl9  e  a,  «.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  muriceu»= 
like  a  purple  fish,  or  muret  (q.  v.).] 

Zaol. :  A  genus  of  Gorgonidte,  allied  to  Oorgonia, 
from  the  western  ceas  of  America.  It  has  a  softer 
stem  than  the  typical  genus,  and  the  polypes  are 
bilobcd. 

mu  rlc  -I-dffl,  «.  i'l.  [Latin  murejc,  genit.  iiiu- 
ric(is) ;  fern.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  -i<te.] 

1.  ZoQl.:    A  family  of  prosobranchiatc  flastero- 
pods,  division  Sipluinostomata.  They  are  extremely 
varied  in  form,  with  three  rows  of  many-colored 
spinous  fringes  at  nearly  coincident  intervals  on 
each  whorl,  becoming  longer  with  age.    Chief  gen- 
era; Murex.  Columbella.  Fasciolaria,Mitra,Turbi- 
nellu,  Fusns,  and  He.mi-fusus. 

2.  Palce.ont. :  About  700  fossil  species  are  known, 
ranging  from  the  Oolitic  to  the  Miocene  and  recent 
formations.    ( Wallace.) 

miir  i  dse,  *.  />!.  [Lat.  mu*,  genit.  mt(r(ts)  =  a 
mouse ;  fetn.  pi.  atlj.  su4T.  -ittce.] 

Zool.:  A  family  <if  simple-toothed  Rodents,  sec- 
tion Myotnorpha.  They  arodivided  into  twogroups; 
(1)  Having  the  molars  rooted,  including  the  sub- 
families Smithinn>,  Hydromyiui1,  Platacanthomy- 
inee,  Gerbillinap,  PhWomyinip,  Dendromyina>,  C.rice- 
tinn?,  and  Murina? ;  (2)  having  the  molars  rootless 
or  semi-rooted,  with  the  sub-families  Arvicoliuijf> 
and  Siphneiiue.  The  Muridw  are  of  various  habits, 
but  ordinarily  terrestrial. 

mlir  -Ide,  «.    [Eng.  mur(iatic) ;  -Ide.'] 

< 'In- m.:  The  name  originally  given  to  bromine  by 
M.  lialard. 

miir -I  form,  a.  [Lat.  murus=a wall,  and/ormo- 
—  form,  shape.] 

Bot.  ' 
arran 

mu-rl  nffl,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  mus,  genit.  >iiur(ix)  =  u 
mouse;  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -/no?.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-family  of  Murida?  (q.  v.).  It  con- 
tains two  groups:  Mures,  with  eight  genera,  and. 
Sigmodontes,  with  ten. 

mttr  Ine,  a.  A  .-.  [Lat.  murinu<=belonging  to 
mice.] 

A.  Anadj.:  Belonging  to  or  havingtheciiaracter- 
istics   of    the    family    Muridv   or   the   sub-family 
Murinee. 

"  South  America  potwesfies  numerous  .Vurine  animals." — 
II  .9.  Dallas,  in  i  ,i...,  /c«  .\,,l.  Hit!.,  Iii.  112. 

B.  Assuvtt.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Mur- 
idte  or  the  sub-family  Muriun>. 

"These,  although  true  Mtirinr*,  have  a  very  rabbit-liko 
character."— »'.  A  Dalian,  in  Canrll'i  Xat.  Hist.,  iii.  112. 

miir-I-6-,  prcf.    [MURIATE,*.] 

murio-  carbonate  of  lead,  >.    [CROMPOBDITE.  ) 

murk,  N.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  refuse  or  knsk» 
of  fruit  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed. 

mark,  *.  <ka.    [MiRK.] 

A.  Aitubft.:  Darkness. 

"  Ere  twicein  murk,  and  occidental  damp. 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  qnench'd  his  sleepy  lamp." 
NA.il'.-«|..:  All's  Veil  that  Ends  1C,  I/,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dark,  mi  rky. 

"In  the  sunny  field,  or  the  forest  mur  A." 

Lt-iiuffllnif:  (ttihlrit  Lrjnnl,  vi. 

mark  -I  If,  ndf.  [Eng.  murky  ;-ly.\  In  a  murky 
manuer;  darkly,  gloomily. 

mark  -j^,  a.  [A.  S.  ?»«rc,  myrce,  mirrr=dark: 
Icel.  myrkr;  Dan.  &.  Sw.  mark:  (iael.  nMtreOcA.] 
Dull,  glixmiy,  obscure.  [  MIKKV.] 

"  .VurA-f/  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm." 

Byron:  Curst  <»/  Mtnfrrn. 

mar    Ian,  mBr    lln,  ».    [(iael.  murluinn.] 

1.  Ord.Lamj.:  Around,  narrow-mouthed  basket 
or  hamper.    (.sVo/rh.) 

2.  i  I'l.,  of  II."  in:  in  mtirlins):  An   algal,  Alaria 

fSCuUlltll.      [BAKUKRLCH'KN.  | 


'ot.  (of  cellular  tiftsue) :   Square  and    regularly 
nngeu  like  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall. 


ttte,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    tnlre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wtt,     son;     mote,     cub,     ciire,    vnlte,     car,    rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     te,     ce     t;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 
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mflr  -mflr,  *mur  mure,  *.  I  Fr.  unirinure.  from 
Lat.  ntui'inttr,  a  reduplieatifin  of  the  sound  nutr  or 
in  it  r.  expressive  of  a  rustling  noise,  as  in  Icel. 
murra:  (ier.  murr<-n  =  to  murmur;  Ital.  mormorio 
=  a  murmur;  Sp.  &  Port,  mttrwniriri.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  low  continued  or  continually  repeated  sound, 
as  of  a  stream  running  in  a  stony  channel ;  a  low, 
confused,  and  indistinct  sound. 

"At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  flying  sonnd 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear." 

Covper:  Task,  iv.  93. 

2.  A  complaint  half-suppressed  fir  uttered  in  a 
grumbling,  muttering  tone ;  a  grumble. 

"The  tax  on  chimneys,  though  less  productive,  raised 
far  louder  murmur*." — jlacmttay:  lli*t.  F.»u.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Pathol.  («/.);  Sounds  generally  associated 
with  amemia,  ami  divided  into  cardiac,  arterial, 
and  venous  murmurs. 

mflr  -mflr,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  murmurer,  from  Lat. 
murmuro,  from  miir»i»r=a  murmur  (q.  v.) ;  Gr. 
morm  iim;  Sanso.  m«rm«rri  =  the  rustic  of  the  wind; 
Sp.  muriuurnr;  Ital.  murmurare.] 

A.  Intransitir*1 : 

1.  To  give  out  or  make  n  low  continued  noise,  like 
that  of  a  stream  of  water,  waves,  the  hum  of  bees, 

"The  fleecy  pile  obeys  the  whispering  gales. 
Ends  in  a  stream,  and  uiurmurN  through  the  vales. 
Pope:  Homer's  OdylMV,  xix.  241. 

2.  To  complain  in  a  low,  half-suppressed  voice  or 
tone ;  to  grumble ;  to  mutter  in  discontent.     (Fol- 
lowed by  at  or  against  before  tho  cause  of  com- 
plaint.) 

"Behold  Ascalaphus!  behold  him  file, 
But  dare  not  I/IM rmur,  dare  not  vent  a  sigh." 

Pope:  Homer'*  Iliad,  xv.  123. 

3.  To   be  discontented   or   dissatisfied;    to   find 
fault. 

"Vain  thought!  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine?" 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  To  utter  words  indistinctly;  to  mutter. 

B.  Trnrw.:  To  utter  in  a  low,  indistinct  tone  or 
Yoice;  to  mutter. 

"  I  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars." 

Sltakesp.:  llenru  IV.,  Ft.  1.,  ii.  3. 

•mflr  mflr  a  tion,  *mur-mur-a-ci-on,  s.  [Lat. 
MttrmurafftO,  from  inumiura^ies,  pa.  par.  of  wiur- 
muror=to  murmur. J  The  act  of  murmuring;  a 
murmur. 

mflr  mflr-Sr.  *.  \ Eng.  murmur;  -fr.]  Onewho 
murmurs;  one  who  grumbles ;  a  grumbler,  a  com- 
plainer. 

"  For  living  murmurers 
There's  places  of  rebuke." 

Shakesp..   Henry  rill.,  it.  2. 

mir  -mflr  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fe  s.   [MURMUR,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Uttering  or  making  a  low,  continued  sound  or 
murmur  like  running  water. 

"The  murmur/My  surge." — Shaktsp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  Complaining,  grumbling:  given  to  grumbling 
or  complaining;  as,  a  murmitri'iify  disposition. 

0.  A*subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  making  a  low, 
continued  sound,  like  running  water;   the  act  fit' 
grumbling  or  complaining ;  n  complaint. 

"But  it  is  certain  that,  if  there  was  murmur/lit;  among 
the  Jacobites,  it  WHS  disregarded  by  James."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  'Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

mflr-mur-Ing  1?,  <«</t'.  [Eng.  murmurtna;  -///.] 
In  a  murmuring  manner;  with  murmurs,  with  com- 
plaints. 

mflr   mflr-ous.  n.    [Eng.  murmur;  -ous.] 

1.  Causing  fir  exciting  murmur  or  complaint. 
"Round  his  swoln  heart  the  tnitrititirottn  fury  rolls." 

Pope:  Homer's  Mussey,  xx.  19. 

2.  Attended  with  murmurs  ;  murmuring. 
"The  lime,  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings. "^ 

Teniiyiton:  (VimiVm'r's  rtatiuhtcr,  47. 

mflr  mflr-ous-lf ,  ndi:  |  Eng.  murmurous,'  -/;/.  ] 
In  a  murmurous  manner;  munnuringly ;  in  a  low 

sound. 

•mflr  -nl  val,  s.    [MOUKSIVAL.] 

miir  6-mont  ite,  ».  [Lat.  miir»s=a  wall,  and 
»Nmi.s  =  a  mount  or  mountain,  the  Latin  rendering  of 
t  he  locality,  Mauernberg  Saxony ;  suff.  -ite  ( J/i«.).J 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  loose  grains.  Hard- 
ness, 7;  specific  gravity,  4'L'iS;  luster,  vitreous; 
color,  black.  Appears  from  its  composition  to  be 
allanlto  (q.  v.),  but  it  contains  much  yttrium  and 
little  cerium  fir  aluminium.  Under  this  species 
Dana  includes  the  bodenite  of  Breithaupt  and 
michaolsoniU1  as  Mib->pocies. 
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mflr   phy\  mint.    [From  tho  vegetable  being  a 
favorite  with  the  Irish,  among  whom  tho  name  of 
Murphy  is  very  common.]    A  potato. 
"  Roaring  to  the  pot 
Which  bubbles  with  the  murphies." 

Thackeray:  Pry  of  Umaradtlu. 

mflrr,  tulat.  [Prob.  an  abbreviation  of  murrain 
(q.  v.).l  A  disease  in  cattle,  somewhat  resembling 
small-pox. 

murr,  r.  i.    [From  tho  sound.]   To  purr  as  a  cat. 


mur  rain,  *mor-eine,  *mor  ayne,  *mor  eyne, 
*mur-rein,  *mur-ren,  s.  &  a.  [Old  Fr.  morcine 
(allied  to  morme  =  a  carcass  of  a  beast,  a  murrain  ; 
Sp.  iiiorriila;  Port.  morrhina= murrain),  from  O. 
Fr.  morir  (Fr.  »iourfr)  =  to  die,  from  Lat.  »iori'or= 
to  die;  mors=doath.J 

A.  As  Hubst. :  An  infectious  disease  among  domes- 
tic animals,  especially  cattle;  an  opjzootic  disease 
or  cattle-plague  of  any  kind,  especially  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  (q.  v.). 

"A  fatal  mnrrniii  that  formerly  raged  among  the  Alps." 
—Driidea:  Virgil;  Grorgir  iii.  (Argument.) 

*B.  -4s  adj.:  Suffering  from  murrain;  affected 
with  murrain. 

"  Crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock." 

Shake*]).:  Miitfiumtner  .Vi'ffhC's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

f  "A  murrain  on  (or  ti>)  you,  'Murrain  take  you: 
A  plague  on  you. 

Mar-raj", «.    [See  dof.] 

Geog.:  A  rivor  of  South  Australia,  named  after 
Lieut.  Murray,  R.  N.,  the  discoverer,  Port  Phillip, 
in  1802. 

Murray-cod, «. 

Ichthy.:  Oligorus  mncquariensi*.  Its  popular 
name  among  Australian  colonists  has  reference  to 
its  habitat.  It  attains  a  length  of  more  than  three 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
is  an  excellent  food-fish. 

mflr  ray  a,  mihof.  [Named  after  John  Andrew 
Murray,  formerly  professor  of  medicine  and  botany 
at  Gottingon.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Aurantiaceee,  with  which  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  combines  Bergera.  Umraya  kirninii, 
a  small  tree  growing  in  tho  outer  Himalayas,  in 
Burmah,  &c.,  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  loaves, 
which  are  used  to  flavor  curries.  They  are  given  in 
dysentery,  and.  with  the  bark  and  roots,  are  used 
in  Hindu  medicine  as  tonic  anil  stomachic.  The 
wood  of  M.  esotica,  another  Indian  species,  is  like 
box-Wood,  and  lias  been  used  for  wood  engraving. 

mur-ray    St  In,  suhst.    [Altered  from  murraj/m 

Clu'in.:  CjjHijOni.  Obtained  from  murrayin  by 
tho  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  glucose  being 
formed  at  tho  same  time.  It  crystallizes  in  light 
silky  needles,  which  aro  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  easily  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol. 
Ferric  chloride  produces  a  blue-green  color  in  the 
aqueous  solution. 

mur  ray-In,  s.  [Modern  Latin  murray(a);  -in 
(Cfcem.).] 

Chem. :  C^H^Oid.  A  glucoside  separated  by.de 
Vrij  from  Jturrava  exotica.  Tho  extract  of  the 
petals  is  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead.  Tho  lead  compound 
is  decomposed  with  liydric  sulphide,  and  the  mur- 
rayin allowed  to  crystallize  from  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  ^fcall  needles, 
slightly  bitter,  but  without  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
water.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are  fluorescent. 

*mflrre  (IKs.  [Etvm.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  bird, 
perhaps  the  razor-bill. 

•mflrrei^.s.  [MUR  (2). «.;  MURR,  «.]  A  catarrh. 

"  Horsly,  as  he  had  the  miirrr." 

Skelton:  Philip  SpariHce. 

•mur  rfin,  s.    [MURRAIN.] 

mur  re^,  *mflr  -rajf,  a.  [O.  Fr.  mort?e=a  dark- 
red  color,  from  Low  Lat.  morfi^um=a  kind  of  drink 
made  fit  thin  wine,  colored  with  mulberries,  from 
Lat.  morus=a  mulberry;  cf.  Ital.  moro(o=  mul- 
berry-colored, from  mora  =  a  mulberry;  Sp.  morado 
=  mulborry-colored,  from  m»ra=a  mulberry.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  dark-rod  color. 

"The  leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murrny  or  red- 
dish."— Bacon:  Xat.  His'.,  §  512. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  colors  fir 
tinctures  used  in  blazonry;  the  same  as  SANGUINE 
(q.v.). 

mur  -rhine,  a.  [Lat.  inurrhinus,  from  vntrrlui 
—  fluor-spar.  ]  A  term  applied  to  a  delicate  kind  of 
ware,  brought  from  the  East,  and  made  of  fluor- 
spar or  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  vases  of  great  beauty  and  value,  used  by 
tlm  luxurious  Romans  as  wine-cups,  and  believed 
to  have  the  faculty  of  breaking  if  poison  was  mixed 
with  the  beverage.  They  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  variegated  glass,  perhaps  of  onyx,  but  some 
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writers  KSMTI  that  they  were  of  colored  earths  of 
tine  quality  like,  modern  porcelain.  They  worn 
greatly  valued  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  speaks  of  one) 
which  cost  3(K>  talents. 

•rnfir  -rl-6n,  «.    [MORION.] 

•rnfir  -rl  6n,  a.  [MUBBAIN.]  Affected  with  mur- 
rain. 

mur  -rf  ,  ».  [See  def.]  A  popular  name  for 
.Vurceno  helriui.  It  is  a  corruption  or  shortened 
form  of  Mureena. 

mu  ru  Cti  -Ja.  ••  [The  Brazilian  name  of  one 
species.] 

Rot.:  A  genus  of  Passifloraceip.  Mururuja  ocel- 
lata,  a  West  Indian  climbing  plant  with  flue  scarlet 
flowers,  is  considered  anthclmintic,  diaphoretic, 
antihysteric,  and  narcotic. 

mur  za,  ».  (MiKz.v.]  Tho  hereditary  oobility 
among  t  he  Tartars. 

mus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  mouse.] 

Zoot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Mures  and 
the  family  Mundte.  It  is  the  largest  genus  of  the) 
class  Mammalia,  with  120  species  spread  over  tho 
Old  World,  with  tho  exception  of  Madagascar. 
Thirty  species  belong  to  the  Pala»arctic,  forty  to 
tho  Oriental,  thirty  to  the  Ethiopian,  and  twent  y  to 
the  Australian  region,  the  species  being  more- 
numerous  in  warm  climates,  where  tho  hair  is  more 
or  less  mixed  with  flattened  spines,  which  arc  shell 
in  the  winter.  Mux  decumanus  is  the  Common 
Brown  fir  Norway  Rat  ;  M.  rotttw,  the  old  English 
Black  Rat;  M.  uituiru/tu,  tho  Common  Mouse;  M. 
nylvaticuf.  the  Wood  or  Long-tailed  Field-mouse. 
and  M.  minutus,  the  Harvest  Mouse.  Those  may  be 
taken  as  types  of  the  whole  120  species.  M.  d-i'u- 
11111,1111  ana  M.  miinitus  may  betaken  broadly  as  tho> 
extremes  of  size.  In  habit  they  are  generally  similar 
to  one  or  other  of  tho  English  species,  though  some 
are  arboreal,  and  others  aquatic,  like  M.fusrij>fST 
the  Brown-footed  Rat  of  Western  and  Southern 
Australia.  (Oldfleld  Tluimax,  in  Encyc.  Brit.) 

mu  33.,  s.  [Altered  from  the  Egyptian  mnuz.  ill 
honor  of  An  ton  i  us  M  lisa,  a  freedman  of  the  Emi>eror 
Augustus,  whoso  physician  he  became.] 

1.  Dot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Musaccie 
(q.v.).    It  consists  of  five  palm-like  plants.    Oftlie> 
six  stamens  one  is  abortive.    The  fruit  is  a  large 
elongated  berry  with  the  seeds  imbedded  in  pulp. 
Natives  of  tropical  Africa,  Asia,  <fcc.    Mus«  supirn- 
tuntisthe  banana  (q.v.),  M.  paraitixiara  tho  plan- 
tain (q.v.).    Tho  fibers  of  M.  tvjttil  is  are  made  into 
tho  finest  Indian  muslins.    I  MAXILLA-HEMP.]    The 
rind  of  tho  unripe  fruit  of  most  species  yields  a. 
black  dyo  often  used  in  the  East  to  color  leather. 

2.  Chrm.:  The  ripe  fruitof  the  JI/UMtparorfMi'ira. 
According  to  Corinwinder,  it  contains  74  percent. 
water,  19  per  cent,  cane  and  inverted  sugar,  4'8  per 
cent,  albumen,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of 
fat,  organic  acids,  poctose,  traces  ol  starch,  and 
nearly  1  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter. 

mu  §a  -cS-8B,  «•  ;>'•  [Mod.  Lat.  mus(a)  ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iirecf.] 

Rot.:  Musads;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Amomales.  It  consists  of  stomless,  or  nearly  stem- 
less,  plants,  with  tho  leaves  so  sheathing  at  the 
base  as  to  constitute  a  spurious  stem  ;  veins  of  tho> 
leaves  parallel,  ami  running  regularly  from  the 
midrib  to  the  margin,  often  splitting  into  fringe- 
like  divisions.  Flowers  spathaceous,  perianth  irreg- 
ular, six-parted  petaloid  in  two  rows  ;  ovary  inferior, 
three-celled,  many-seeded,  rarely  three-celled.  Fruifc 
capsular  or  indehiscent.  Palm-like  plants,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.and  other  parts  of  the 
tropics.  Genera  four,  species  twenty. 

mu  fja  CCOUS  (oe  as  Sh),  a.  [Mod.  Latin  muna- 
ce(ce)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Musaceip. 

mu  -§ad,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  mus(a)  ;  Eng.  stiff.  -nrf.J 

But.  (/)/.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Musacese  (q.  v.). 

tmfl§  all  «•  [Eng.  m«8(e),  s.  ;-ai.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tne  muses  or  poetry. 


,  s.    [Hind.]    A  torch-bearer. 

fMu  -sal  man,  s.    [MUSSULMAN.] 

*[  Tho  spelling  which  has  obtained  most  currency 
in  English  is  Mussulman  (q.  v.)  ;  the  form  .Vft'-xul- 
man  correctly  represents  the  pronunciation,  and  is 
in  accordance  with  Sir  William  Jones'  system  of 
transliteration.  In  Dr.  Oilchrist's  system  the  word 
is  written  Moosulman,  and  the  vowels  have  their 
ordinary  English  force. 

mus-aph',  ".  [Turk.)  The  name  given  by  the 
Turks  to  the  book  containing  their  law. 

*mu§  -ar,  «.  [O.  Fr.  nn«e  =  a  pipe.]  A  wander- 
ing musician  who  played  on  the  musette. 

*mu§  ard,  subKt.  [Fr.]  A  dreamer;  an  absent- 
minded  person.  [MUSE,  r.] 

"Of  Jon  Baliol  musanl  sulk  was  his  contteysie." 

Robert  de  Brnniie,  p.  266. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench:     go,     £em;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  -    shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -;lon  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous. 


sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f- 
-sious  -  shus.     -hie,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     deU 


musca 

mus  -ca,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  fiy.J 

1.  Attron. :   The  Bee;  one  of  Lacaillo's  revised 
southern  constellations,  called  by  Bayer  Api-.    It 

. -lated  hotwoon  (  rux    and  the  South  Pole.     No 


in  it  i<  above  tho  fourth  magnitude, 

Kuloiii.:  Fly;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
scida-.  ifv»ca  domenica  Is  the  common  Hoose- 
Jly:  it.  curiiciriii,  tin)  Flesh-lly  ;  .  U.  v»»ii/»rin  ami 
•rrythrocrphalit,  lUuo-bottleor  Blow-flies;  .>/.  raautr 
.an  J  J/.  eor*uV/»m,  Green-bottle  Hi 

mus  ca  del,  mus  ca  dine,  mus  cat,  mus'- 
'Ca  tel,*.  [  O.  Fr.  utiiHC'idel,  from  O.  Ital.  tntMcmlrll", 
jH4Mr<Jte//o=tho  wine  muscadine;  tuuscatini  —  pear-, 
grapes,  &<-.,  so-ealled,  from  O.  Ital.  mafoafoavper- 
funiMci  with  mu.sk,  from  tnitm-kitt,  wiw4K'o=musk, 


, 
from  L«t.  i/iiutriix  -rnii-k  (q.  v.i.J 

L  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  sweet  and 
=stromr  Italian  ami  French  wines. 

2.  Y.be  (trapes  from  which  these  wines  are  made. 
-'Tin-  ill-mil  i  l  nl  town  trmt  gives  iu  wine 
With  tUu  frugrunt  odor  of  .l/iiii'ii'/m.  "' 

Lunyjrtltur:   (iiilttrii  legend,  IT. 

•t.  \  fragrant  and  delicious  pear. 

mn»'-$SB,  8.  pi.  [Lat.,pl.  of  musca—  &  By.]  (See 
3the  compound  .  ) 

muscle  volltantes,  «.  /•/. 

Patbol.:  Black  spots,  apparently  moving  before 
•ha«pML«3*ato  some  slight  opacity  in  the  cornea, 
'CrystaJluio.  or  vitreous  humor. 

mui   eal,  o.    [Lat.  mtwci  -mosses,  aud  Eug.,  &c. 

-n  tr.  ~./.| 

/tut.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Mosses;  as  the  Muscat 
.allianee=Muscalcs  (q.  v.).  (Lindley.) 

mus  ca  les,  «.  /,/.  |.Ma-c.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
IjuL  M«8c«/i.Y  -of  or  akin  to  a  moss  ;  mu8cu8=moss.] 
#0J.  :  The  Mtiscal  alliance  Acrogens,  consisting 
ol  cellular  or  vascular  genera  with  tho  spore-cases 
•either  plunged  in  the  substance  of  the  frond  or 
enclosed  in  a  cap-like  hood.  It  contain!  lix  orders: 
Ricciacea',  M  a  reliant  iaca-,  Jungermanuiacete,  Equi- 
«etaco«'t  Amlra-acea*,  and  Bryaceae  (q.  v.).  Somo- 
timiw  tho  alliance  is  divided  into  (1)  HepaticB",  con- 
taining the  first  four  of  these  orders,  and  (2)  Musci, 

ronij.ri-hriiiliiiL:  the  other  two. 

mus  car  dine,  ».  [Fr.,  from  mu»cadin  =  a  small 
musk  lozenge,  which  silkworms  suffering  from  this 
malady  somewhat  resemble.  J  A  disease  very  fatal 
*o  silkworms.  It  arises  from  the  attacks  of  a  fun- 
-RUS,  Jititriftix  froMtana.  which  commences  in  tho 
jute  inn--  of  tho  caterpillars  aud  graduully  spreads 
till  it  destroys  them. 

mus  ca  rl.  «.  [From  Or.  mo8c/>os=iuusk,  from 
tic-  smell  of  the  flovyers.j 

But.:  (irapo-hyaciuth,  a  genus  of  Liliaceap,  tribe 
SciUpH'.  Miutntri  racemomtm.  Starch  Orape-hya- 
rinth.  a  liliaceous  plant  with  deep  blue  flowers, 
nmelling  like  starch,  is  a  denizen  of  northwestern 
Kurope.  The  bulb  of  .U.  moschittuni  is  emetic. 

mus  car  I  ae,  .s.  /</.  [Fom.  pi.  <if  Lnt.  tnuscnriu* 
—  pertaining  tollies.]  fMuncA.1 

Knlom.:  A  sub-family  of  Flies,  containing  the 
most  typical  Muscida*. 

iiius  car  I  form,  a.  [Lat.  mu8rar/(«m)=a  fly- 
Sap,  a  fly-brush,  and/orm(a)»form.] 

hot.:  Formed  likiMi  brush  or  broom  ;  havinglong 
fiairs  at  tlie  end  of  a  slender  body,  as  the  stylo  and 
-•titigma  of  some  Composites. 

•mus  car  -I-um,  s.    [Lat.=a  fly-nap.) 

Hot.:  The  name  given  by  Tournefort  to  a  collec- 
tion of  corymbose  branches,  as  in  some  Asters. 

mus   cat,  mus   ca-tel,  x.    [MUSCADEL.] 

musch  -el  kalk,  ».  [Uer.  mtu>rlul=u  muscle,  a 
shell,  and  kulk  («/ein)  =  limestone,  shell-limestone.  | 

i  :•  •*!.:  A  series  o|  (ierman  beds  of  Middle  Triassic 
»ge.  It  consists  nf  a  compact,  grayish  limestone. 
•with  dolomite,  gypsum,  rock-salt,  and  clays.  It 
abounds  in  the  heads  and  stems  of  Hlv  oncrinito- 
apt-rial  ly  Sncrinitet  KWformit,  F.sthorias  and  fossil 
•MUa,  inelading  Oratites.  There  iin>  no  belem- 
niti—  .  and  the  ammonitei  lack  rompletely  foliated 
intiirfw.  (Li/i-ll.) 

mus  che  tor,  mus  cha  tour,  ...  (O.  Fr.  rnoux- 
fhfturf  (Fr.  MoucAefure),  from  ininwhrtrr  =  to 
spot,  from  niiiiiiu-hi'  (  Kr.  mouchr;  a  My,  a  -|«>t. 
from  L*at.  tinixrtt^n  fly.) 

Hrr.:  One'  of  the  arrow-headed  mark-  used  in 
d''[iirl  jut;  ermine,  but  without  t  he  three  rim  nil  dot  - 
alsoemployiHl  in  blazmiiiix  that  fur.  [  KIMIISK  | 

mui   cl,  t.  pi.     [Xom.  pi.  of  I,  at.  »•»«'»*    nms-.] 

I.  Botany: 

I.  A  natural  order  of  plants  in  tho  systems  of  Lin- 
tui>us,  Jussii'U,  Kmllicher,  <tc. 

1'.  A  division  of  tin-  ICnaoal  alliance,  comprehend- 
ing  the  true  Mi»,--e-.  diviilcil  into  tho  two  onl' 
Amlnrjireie  and  Hryai'iw.  They  have  a  distinct  asis 
•of  jrrowth,  .-•>  m  met  rieal  leaves,  and  a  repnKluctive 

pparatus,  consisting  of  antheridia,  with  spermato* 

oiiLt  (male)  and  archegouia  (  female  orgaus).  Tho 
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fruit  is  capsular,  generally  with  teeth  aud  a  lid. 
Mos-.es  may  be  acrocarpous,  i.  e.,  have  terminal 
fruit,  or  plourocarpous,  /.  c.,  have  lateral  fruit,  or 
cladocarpous,  i.  e.,  have  the  fruit  on  small  branch- 
lets.  Mosses  are  widely  diffused  over  the  world; 
they  rise  high  on  mountain  >ide-.  About  forty-six 
genera,  aud  1,1UU  species  are  known. 

II.  Palceobot.:  (MusriTE.) 

mus  910  a  pa,  s.  [Lat.  mu8co=Hy,  and  capio= 
to  take,  to  catch.] 

Ornith.:  Flycatcher  (q.  v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Muscicapida>  (q.  v.).  Hill  short;  nos- 
trils partly  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  third  and 
fourth  quills  longest,  iirst  very  short.  Tail  even; 
front  toes  short,  hind  toe  long.  Twelve  species 
from  Europe  and  Africa. 

inua  91  cap  I  dae,  8u6«/.  /./.  [Mod.  Lat.  tniMci- 
cap(u) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

^Ornitlt.:  Flycatchers;  a  family  of  usually  small- 
sized  and  bright-colored  birds,  very  abundant  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World  and  Australia, 
becoming  scarcer  in  tho  colder  portions,  ami  absent 
from  America.  Wallace  estimates  the  genera  at 
forty-four  aud  the  species  at  2N1. 

mus  ci  dse,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  mu4c(u)=a  fly ;  fern.  pi. 
sutT.  -iiin-.\ 

Entomology:  Flesh-Hies;  a  family  of  Dipterous 
Insects,  tribe  Athericera.  Antenim<  short,  three- 
jointed,  the  third  joint  usually  tho  longest,  aud 
with  a  bristle  from  its  back;  the  proboscis  has 
fleshy  terminal  lobes,  aud  incloses  only  a  single 
bristle  with  the  labrum ;  tho  palpi  generally  pro- 
ject; the  wings  have  no  false  vein;  the  abdomen 
has  five  segments,  and  the  tarsi  two  pulvilli.  Tho 
lame  constitute  maggots.  It  is  an  extensive  fam- 
ily, containing  the  sub-families  Conoparia>,  Pach- 
iuaria-,  Mu.-cariie,  and  Acalyptera. 

muS-Cl-for'-mSg,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  mu8oa=a  fly,  aud 
/orwa  =  f  orin ,  shape.] 

Eiitom.:  A  section  of  the  family  Tipulida*.  con- 
taining species  which  but  for  the  more  highly- 
developed  antenna-  would  somewhat  resemble  Hies. 

mus  cin   e  SB,  8.  i>l .    [Lat.  »iw8ci=mosscs ;  n  con- 
nective, and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 
Hot.:  The  samo  as  MUSCALES  (q.  v.). 

mus  cite,  8.  [Lat.  »iuxcu8=moss;  English  suff. 
-ite.] 

Paltrobvt. :  A  fossil  moss.  Found  only,  or  chiefly, 
in  amber. 

muscle  (as  mus  1),  ~mus-cule,  «.  [Fr.  muscle, 
from  Lat.  inuirnluin,  accus.  of  muifitlus=  (1)  a  little 
mouse,  (2)  a  muscle,  from  its  creeping  ap|>earance; 
dimin.  of  mux=u  mouse ;  B\>.  &  Port,  tnusculu;  Ital. 
BUMCoIOt  l  !'•!..  Dan.,  Dut.di  Sw.  miutkel.] 

1*  Antit.  <K  Physiol. :  The  two  chief  forms  of  mus- 
cular tissue  are  the  involuntary,  consisting  of 
smooth,  simple  filaments,  and  tho  voluntary 
muscles,  with  tho  heart,  consisting  of  compound  or 
striped  fibers  or  tube* containing  fibers.  There  is  a 
sheath,  or  sarcolemma,  inclosing  the  filament*  or 
fibrils.  The  chief  peculiar'property  of  muscle  is  its 
contractility.  There  are  various  muscular  affec- 
tfons,  e.  g.,  in  cases  of  paralysis  j  spasms  iu  tetanus 
and  |Htisoning  by  strychnia,  muscular  progressive 
atrophy,  perversion  of  muscular  sense,  muscular 
rheumatism,  &c. 

•2.  ZtM.:  The  same  as  MUSSEL  (q.  v.). 

•  Hot  loin  fnuKlfx:  The  heart,  intestines,  urinary 
bladder,  &c. 

muscle-band,  muscle-bind, «.  [MUSSEL-BAND.] 
muscle-columns,  s.  pi. 

Aiuif. :  A  name  given  by  Kolliker  to  the  structures 
previously  known  as  fibrils,  because  they  were 
really  made  up  of  finer  elements. 

muscle-plates,  8.  pi. 
Anat.:  (See  extract.) 

"Most  of  the  voluntary  muHcleit  of  the  body  urn  de- 
veloped from  u  serif-  of  port  n. u-  of  in.--iMi.-nn  which  nre 
early  twt  u-i.le  for  this  purpose  in  the  embryo,  and  lire 
termed  the  iHutH'le-itUttm."—  ymiin:  Anut"m>t  |1W2),  U. 
•ft 

muscle-prisms, «.  pi. 

.liint.:  The  dark  disc-,  composed  of  mti«clo-rods, 
si". u  in  muscular  structure  under  a  high  magnifying 
power. 

muscle-rods, ».  pi. 

ii'iit.:  Km  1-1  ike  bodies  with  knobbed  ends,  the 
existence  of  which  is  assumed  to  account  for  the 
appearance  presented  by  living  fiber  under  high 
magnifying  power. 


the 


mus   cled  fcled  as  eld),  adj.    ( Knt- 
-f/.  i     Furnished  with  muscle.-  ;  having  inn-cle-. 

•mus   cling,  *mus   9*1  ling,  *uM.   [Kng.  miu- 

fl   •  i  :  -i';ii/.  J 

.  I  rt :  Kx  hi  bit  ion  or  representation  of  tho  muscles. 


muscular-tissue 

mus  cold,  n.  4  8.  [Lat.  mt«ei<8=moss;  (Jr.  riVIo* 
=  appearauce.  ] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Resembling  moss ;  moss-like. 

B.  As  Ktilmt.:   A   moss-like   plant;  one  of  the 

mos-e.-. 

mus  col  6  &y\  8.  [Lat.  /imxrux  -mo-s,  and  (ir. 
l«i/ti«  a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

But.:  That  branch  of  botany  which  deals  with 
the  history  of  mosses ;  a  treatise  on  mosses. 

»mus  c6s  -I-ty1 ,  mibtt.  [Lat.  miuiccwia=full  of 
mosses;  wiMCU8=mo.-s.J  Mo-.-uie.-.-. 

mus  c5-va  -d6.  «.  Sp.  iiuuctilmilo,  from  »ia8= 
more,  and  acufc«do=finished,  completed,  from  <ica- 
bafto  finish,  from  o=u>,aud  cooo  (Lat.  eap«t/)» 
the  head  tcf.  Fr.  aeft*wr),  So  called  from  being 
further  advanced  in  the  process  than  when  in 
syrup.]  Unrefined  sugar;  the  raw  material  from 
which  loaf  and  lump  sugar  are  prepared  by  refin- 
ing. It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  tliejuieeof  tho 
sugar-cane,  and  draining  off  the  liquid  portion  or 
molasses  (q.  T.). 

HUB  c6  vlte,  s.  [From  Muscovy,  an  old  name 
for  Russia ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  native  of  Muscovy  (q.  v.). 

2.  ifi'ii.:  A  variety  of  mica  (q.  v.)  In  which 
optic  axial  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry.  Hardness,  ii-li'5 ;  specific  gravity  Id'T.'i  :i  1 ; 
luster  somewhat  pearly  ;  color,  white,  gray,  shade 
of  brown,  pale-green,  violet,  yellow,  sometimes  rose- 
red;  transparent  to  translucent;  thin  Lamino  very 
flexible, tough.  Composition:  A  silicateof  alumina, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  potash,  with  some  water 
andirequeutly  fluorine.    It  includes  Lopidolito  (iu 
which  the  potash  is  partly  replaced  by  lithia)  and 
paragouite.    It  is  tho  most  abundant  of  the  micas, 
aud  is  a  constituent  of  many  rocks,  notably  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  schist.  Called  also  Muscovy-glass. 

MiSs'-co-vjf,  8.  [Fr.  J/uxcoriV.J  An  old  name  of 
Eu.-sia. 

Muscovy-duck,  8.    [MCSK-DUCK.] 
Muscovy-glass,  s.    [MrscoviTE.J 
mus    cu  lar,  a.    [Fr.  munculnire,  from  muscle= 
muscle ;  tip.  muscular.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  muscles;  constituting 
or  consisting  of  muscles ;  as,  mimcutttr  liber. 

2.  Performed  by  the  muscles;  dependent  on  the 
muscles. 

3.  Having    strong    or    well-developed    muscles; 
strong,  brawny. 

"  I  view  the  miMm/nr.  proportion'd  limb 
TruiiHform'd  to  u  leuu  -limik  " 

Cutepfr:  Tafk,  iv.  15. 

f4.  Characterized  by  strength  or  vigor;  vigorous, 
strong;  as,  a  muscular  mind. 

muscular-atrophy,  8. 

Pathol. :  The  name  proposed  for  a  dieaso  first  re- 
cognized as  distinct  iu  IxMi.  It  is  a  progressive 
degeneration,  and  consequent  loss  of  volume  aud 
power,  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles.  It  com- 
mences with  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  then 
affects  one  or  both  of  the  upper  limbs,  and  some- 
times the  whole  body.  Called  also  Wasting-pal-}. 
Peripheric-paralysis,  or  Lead-palsy  without  lead. 

muscular-Christian,  sul>st.  |  Mrsri  i.  VH-OIKIS- 
TIAXITY.] 

muscular-Christianity,  «.  A  term  introduced 
by  Charles  Kiugsley  to  denote  that  robust,  healthy, 
religious  fooling  which  encourages  and  takes  an 
active  part  iu  tho  harmh-ss  and  healthy  nmn-e- 
monts  of  life,  as  opposed  to  a  puritanical,  ascetic, 
or  contemplative  form  of  religion.  Hence  a  mus- 
cular Christian  is  one  who  diM'-  not  think  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  religious  fit-lings  and  duties  to 
take  an  active  part  iu  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life,  and  to  share  its  harmless  aud  health-giving 
amusements. 

muscular-fiber,  8. 

Aunt.:  The  fibrous  portion  of  muscle.  Tin- libers 
may  be  cylindrical  or  prismatic.  They  consist  of  a 
soft  contractile  substance  iu  a  tubular  sheath. 

muscular-impressions, «.  pi. 

Z'>ol.:  The  impres-ions  left  on  tho  inferior 
bivalve  shells  by  t  he  muscles  of  the  animal's  lw>dy. 
They  are  tho-e  of  the  adductor-,  tiie  foot  aud 
.  t  he  syphons,  aud  the  mantle. 

muscular-motion,  8. 

.\n<it.:  .Motion  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle.-,  or  of  both  com- 
bined. 

muscular-tissue, «. 

.Intit.:  The  ti--ue  consisting  of  fine  fibers,  gener- 
ally collected  into  muscles  (11.  v.i.  by  mean-  of 
which  the  active  movements  01  tho  body  are  pro- 
duced. 
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muscular-tumor 

muscular-tumor,  s. 

l'«th«l.:  A  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  arising  from 
various  causes,  and  simulating  disease,  &c.  Called 
also  a  phantom  tumor. 

mus  cu  lar -I-tf  ,*.  [Eng.  muscular;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  muscular. 

mus  CU  lar  Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  muscular;  -ize.}  To 
render  muscular,  strong,  or  robust;  to  develop  the 

Ulll-rles  or  st  I'eiik'tll  of. 

mus  CU  l»r  If,  ndr.  [Eng.  muscular;  -J.V-]  In 
a  muscular  manner;  strongly. 

mus  cu  U  ture,  «.  [Lat.  muscul(us) ;  English 
stiff.  -nture.\  The  whole  muscular  system. 

mus  cu  line,  s.  [Lat.  musculus= muscle;  Eng. 
suff.  -/in-.) 

fliyaiol. :  (See  extract.) 

"A  semi-solid  organic  principle  peculiar  to  the  muscu- 
lar tissue.  .  .  .  It  is  always  united  withaconsiderable 
3uantity  of  inorganic  salts,  in  which  the  phosphates  pre- 
omiuate.  VwovHM,  in  combination  with  inorganic 
Mil, -i  imci^,  noes  to  form  the  muscles.  .  .  .  It  is  the 
great  source  of  the  nbriu  aud  albumen  of  the  blood  of 
ni:ui  .iiul  <>t"  I  hr  riirnivorous  animals." — Flint:  Phystol.  of 

\l.<:,.    i.90. 

mus-cu-llte,  s.  [Lat.  musculus  =a  muscle  or 
mussel;  English  suff.  -ite  (Palaiont).]  A  petrified 

muscle  or  shell. 

mus  cu  16-,  ;»•(•/.  [Latin  musculus  =  muscle.] 
Pertaining  to  the  muscles. 

musculo-cutaneous,  a. 

Anal.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cut  is,  or  true  skin, 
and  to  the  muscles.  There  is  a  museulo-cutaneviu 
nerve  of  the  arm.  and  another  of  the  leg. 

musculo-phrenic,  a. 

Anal.:  Connected  with  the  diaphragm  and  with 
the  muscles.  There  is  a  musculo-phrenic  artery. 

musculo-splral,  a. 

.1  nut. :  Connected  with  the  muscles  and  spiral  in 
its  winding.  There  is  a  musculo-spiral  nerve,  a 
large  nerve  of  the  arm. 

*mus  Cu-l8s  I  ty5,*.  [English  miixculous;  -ity.\ 
The  iruulity  of  being  musculous  or  muscular;  mus- 
cularity. 

*mus  -CU  lous,  a.  [Lat.  musculoms,  from  mus- 
oit/Mx— muscle;  Fr.  musculeujc ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  muscu- 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  muscle  or  the  muscles; 
muscular. 

"The  secret  lassitudes  of  the  mitsi'itloits  members." — P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  609. 

2.  Having  strong  muscles;  muscular,  brawny, 
muse  (1),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  uitua;  Gr.  «iousa=a 

muse  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  inusa.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Tho  inspiring  goddess,  deity,  or    divinity   of 
poetry. 

"  Why  weeps  the  .Viwr  for  England  ?  " 

r.  KrpuitulaHm,  L 


3.  A  particular  power  and  practice  of  poetry. 

4.  A  poet,  a  bard. 

So  may  some  gentle  Mutte 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn." 

itilton:  Lyciilnt.  19. 

II.  Gr.  dt  Rom.  Myth. :  One  of  nine  nymphs  or 
inferior  divinities,  distinguished  as  the  peculiar 
protectresses  of  poetry,  painting,  rhetoric,  music, 
and  generally  of  the  belies  lettres  and  liberal  arts. 
They  were  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne 
(Memory).  Originally  there  appear  to  have  been 
only  throe  of  these  divinities,  and  their  names — 
Uneme,  Molete,  aud  Ao3de,  or  Memory,  Reflection, 
and  Song— sufficiently  show  the  natureof  the  facul- 
ties over  which  they  wore  supposed  to  preside. 
According  as  the  Hue  aud  liberal  arts  were  culti- 
vated and  expanded,  the  province  of  each  muse 
seems  to  have  been  more  restricted ;  and  additions 
were  made  to  their  number,  which  ultimately  was 
fixed  at  nine,  their  names  and  respective  functions 
Iwiui;:  Clio,  the  muse  of  History;  Euterpe,  of  Lyric 
I'oetry;  Thalia,  of  Comedy  aud  Idyllic  Poetry;  Mel- 
pomene, of  Tragedy;  Terpsichore,  of  Music  aud 
Dancing;  Erato,  of  Erotic  Poetry;  Calliope,  of 
Epic  I'oetry:  Urania,  of  Astronomy;  and  Poly- 
hymnia (or  Polymuia)  of  singing  and  harmony. 
Helicon  and  the  region  round  Parnanui  was  the 
favorite  seat  of  the  muses,  where  they  were  sup- 
posed, under  tlie  presidency  of  Apollo,  to  be  per- 
petually engaged  iu  song  and  dance,  and  Inelerafr 
ing  the  stylo  and  conceptions  of  their  favored 
votaries.  Apollo,  as  patron  and  conductor  of  the 
muses,  was  named  Musagetos,  "Leader  of  the 
Muses  ;"  t  he  same  surname  was  also^iven  to  Her- 
cules. They  were  generally  represented  as  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  usually  appareled 
indifferent  attire,  according* to  the  arts  aud  sciences 
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over  which  they  presided,  and  sometimes  as  danc- 
ing in  a  chorus,  to  intimate  t  lie  near  andlndinol- 
ul>lc  connection  between  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  Their  worship  was  universally  established 
particularly  in  Greece,  Thossaly,  and  Italy.  No 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  thorn  ;  but  the  poets  inva- 
riably prefaced  their  compositions  with  a  solemn 
invocation  for  the  aid  and  inspiration  of  the  muses. 

*muse-rld,  a.  Possessed  or  influenced  by  poetic 
inspiration.  (Pti)>< '•'  /'»"' i«</,  ii.  37.) 

mus,e(2),».    [Must:,  v.] 

1.  The   act  or  state   of   musing;  abstraction  of 
mind,  deep  thought,  a  brown  study. 

"Phocion  walked  all  alone  upon  the  scaffold  where  the 
players  played,  and  was  iu  great  mtt*e  with  himself." — 
Xorth:  I'liiliircli,  IL  KH. 

2.  Surprise,  bewilderment,  wonder. 

"At  this  Mr.  Standfast  was  put  into  a  initse." — Itnnyan: 
Piliji-iiu'n  Proort-K*,  pt.  ii. 

muse  (3),  subst.  [O.  Fr.  mtutr=a  little  hole  or 
corner,  in  which  to  hide  things;  m«sser=to  hide.l 

1.  An  opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through  which 
hares,  rabbits,  or  other  game  are  accustomed  to 
pass;  also  called  Muset  or  Musit. 

2.  A  loophole ;  a  means  of  escape. 

mus,e,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  muscr=to  muse,  to  dream, 
from  O.  Fr.  *mw«e=the  mouth,  the  snout  of  an 
animal;  musel  =  n  little  snout  (Fr.  museuu,  Eng. 
muzzle).  "  The  image  is  that  of  a  dog  snuffing  idly 
about,  and  musing  which  direction  to  take,  and 
may  have  asiseu  as  a  hunting  term."  (Stoat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ponder,  to  meditate ;  to  study  or  think  on  a 
matter  in  silence. 

"Why  tiitisf  you,  sir?  'tis  dinner-time." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Oentlemtn  of  Vfrona,  il.  1. 

2.  To  give  one's  self  up  to  thought ;  to  be  absent- 
minded  ;    to  have  the    thoughts    abstracted    from 
things  passing  around. 

"  Musiny  aud  sighing  with  your  arms  across." 

*h'ik>-*i>..  Julius  C&sar,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  wonder;  to  be  surprised  or  amazed. 

"  Do  not  muse  at  me." — shakesp.:  Macbeth,  lii.  4. 

4.  To  gaze  in  thought  or  meditation,     (Romaunt 
of  the  Rose  (ed.  Harris),  1,527.) 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  muse  or  think  on  ;  to  ponder,  to  meditate  on. 

"  Man  Hui*rior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  ninsiny  praise." 

Thomson:   Spring,  171. 

2.  To  wonder  at. 

"  I  cannot  too  much  untgr 
Such  shapes."  shtikesu.:  Tempest,  Hi.  3. 

muB,e -f  ul,  «.  [Eng.  muse,  v. ;  -ful(l).  ]  Musing, 
pondering ;  thinking  deeply  ;  absorbed  iu  thought. 

mus.e  -ful-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  muttful ;  -/».]  In  a 
museful  manner ;  with  deep  thought ;  thoughtfully. 

muse  less,  «.  [Eng.  mute  (1),  s. ;-(«•««.]  With- 
out a  muse ;  disregarding  the  power  of  poetry  or 
literature. 

mu  se  na,  mus  sa  ra,  mus  sen  na,«.  [Native 
name.] 

Hot.:  Albizzia  anthelmintica,  a  tree  growing  in 
Abyssinia. 

musena-bark,  s. 

Chem.:  A  bark  used  in  Abyssinia  as  an  an  Hi  el- 
mintic. 

mu   se  nln,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  musen(a) ;  -in.] 

Cliem.:  Acolloidsubstancoobtainedfrom  musena- 
bark.  It  has  a  sharp  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

mu-Sje  6g  -ra-phlst,  subst.  [Greek  mouseion^a 
museum,  and  <7rrtp/i<}=to  write.]  One  who  writes 
on  or  classifies  objects  in  a  museum. 

mus,  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  mitse,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
rmisos;  one  given  to  musing;  one  who  is  absent- 
minded. 

"Some  words  of  woe  the  winner  finds." 

Scott.  Lor<t  of  tltt  Inlet,  v.  23. 

mfl  S.et,  *mu -^It,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ni-u.iette  =  a  little 
hole  or  Corner  in  which  to  hide  things,  dimin.  of 
mi(x.sv  =  a  hole  or  corner,  from  inus8er=to  hide.]  A 
small  hole  or  gap  iu  a  hedge  or  fence;  a  muse. 
[McsF.  (3).  «.] 

"The  many  mif*/M  through  the  which  he  goes." 

S/mAv.f/>..-    IVim.s  and  Attonin.  683. 

musette',  s.    [French,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  muse=a 
pipe.] 
Music : 

1.  A  small  bagpipe  formerly  much   used  by  the 
various  people  of  Europe. 

2.  The  name  of  a  melody,  of  a  soft  and  sweet  char- 
acter, written  iu  imitation  of  the  bagpipe  tunes. 

3.  (PI.) :  Dance  tunes  and  dances  in  the  measure 
of  those  melodies. 

4.  .V  reed  stop  on  the  organ. 


music 

mu-se' -um, ».  [Latin,  from  Greek  moiucion=a 
temple  of  thumuses;  //i<m.<T  =  a  muse.)  A  room  or 
building  used  as  a  repository  for  works  of  art  or 
science;  a  collection  or  repository  of  natural,  sci- 
entific, or  literary  curiosities;  a  collection  of  ob- 
ject- illustrating  the  arts,  sciences,  manufacture-, 
or  natural  history  of  the  world,  or  some  particular 
part. 

mush,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.!  To  nick  or 
notch  dross  fabrics  round  the  edge  with  a  stamp,  for 
ornament. 

mush,  s.  [Ger.  miw=pap.]  Indian  corn  meal 
boiled  iu  water.  (U.S.) 

mushed,  a.  [Prob.  provincial  for  mused.]  De- 
pressed. 

"You're  a  young  man,  eh.  for  all  you  look  so  mushtd." 
— O.  Eliot:  Silas  Mtirner,  ch.  x. 

mush -room,  *musch-er  on,  *mush-rome, 
s.&a.  [O.  Fr.  mousclirriin  (Fr.  momucron),  from 
»i<i»j«('=inoss ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mo»  (Ger.  moo»)=mos3 
(<l.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  An  upstart ;  one  who  rises  suddenly  from 
a  low  condition  of  life. 

"Mushrooms  come  up  in  a  night,  and  yet  they  are 
unsown;  and  therefore  such  as  are  upstarts  in  state,  they 
call  in  reproach  mttshroomt." — Hacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

II.  But  any: 

1.  Properly  Aytrricus  campestris,  a  fragrant  mush- 
room,   cultivated    iu    horse-droppings    and   other 
material  for  stimulating  growth.    At  first  it  appears 
as  a  small  round  ball  popularly  called  a  button; 
then  it  develops  a  thick,  white,  fleshy,  conical  pileus 
with  liver-colored  gills,  and  is  at  its  best.    Finally 
the  nilous  becomes  conical  and  gray  and  the  gills 
black;  it  is  then  called  a  Flap. 

" The  mushrooms  have  two  strange  properties;  the  one 
that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat,  the  other,  that  they 
come  up  so  hastily,  as  in  a  night,  aud  yet  they  are 
unsown." — Bacon:  Xat.  Hint.,  §  646. 

2.  Any  Agaricus  or  similar  fungus,  wholesome  or 
poisonous.    (There   are  no  precise  characters,  by 
which  the  latter  can  bo  discriminated  from  the 
edible  fungi.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  mushrooms;  made  or  pre- 
pared from  mushrooms. 

2.  Fi<i.:  Resembling  a  mushroom  in  rapidity  and 
suddenness  of  growth  ;  ephemeral  upstart. 

"  But  as  for  such  tnu*tiroom  divines,  who  start  up  of  a 
sudden,  we  do  not  usually  mid  their  success  so  good  as  to 
recommend  their  practice." — South:  sermons,  vol.  17., 
ser.  1. 

mushroom-anchor,  8.  An  anchor  with  a  central 
shank  and  a  head  like  a  mushroom,  so  that  it  can 

frasp  the  soil  however  it  may  happen  to  fall, 
nvented  by  Hemman  of  Chatham,  England,  in  1809. 

mushroom-catsup,  mushroom-ketchup,  s.  A 
sauce  for  meats.  &c.,  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
mushrooms,  salted  and  flavored  witli  spices. 

mushroom-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  shaped 
like  a  mushroom, 

mushroom-spawn,  «.    [MYCELIUM.] 

mushroom-stone,  ».  A  fossil  or  stone  resem- 
bling a  mushroom.  . 

"Fifteen  inttitlirooiii-stones  of  the  same  shape." — H'uod- 
utarrt:  OH  Fossils. 

mushroom-sugar,  «.    [MANNITE.] 

'mush  roomed,  a.  [English  mushroom;  -ed.] 
Promoted  suddenly  from  low  rank  or  origin. 

"  The  prosperous  upstart  mush roomeit  into  rank." — Rich- 
anlsou:  darlvm,  i.  297. 

mu  -sic,  *mu  s,ick,  *mu  slcke,  *mu  §Ik,  *mu- 
syk,  *mu  Sike,  s.  [Fr.  musique,  from  Lat.  musica, 
f  rom  Gr.  tnousike  (techne)  =  any  art  over  which  the 
mu-es  presided,  ospec.  music;  from  mousikos= 
pertaining  to  the  muses ;  mous<i=a  muse ;  Sp.,  Port. 
A:  Ital.  i/i  iisin 1. 1 

1.  Originally,  any  art  over  which  the  muses  pje- 
sided;  afterward,  that  science  and  art  which 
deals  with  sounds  as  produced  by  the  human  sing- 
ing-voicel  and  by  musical  instruments.  The  science 
of  music  includes  several  branches :  1.  Tho  physics, 
that  is,  the  analysis  of  the  cause  and  constitution 
of  sound,  the  number  of  atmospheric  vibrations 
which  produce  given  sounds,  and  the  arrangement 
of  series  of  sounds  standing  in  a  definite  relation- 
ship to  each  other  as  regards  their  vibration-num- 
ber (scales) ;  also,  the  form  aud  construction  of 
instruments  witli  reference  to  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  sounds  they  produce ;  and  also,  the 
apparatus  of  experiment  nl  acoustics,  such  a« sound- 
measure*  i  tonometers,  sirens,  tuning-forks,  &c.). 
These  branches,  of  course,  involve  problems  of  pure, 
mathematics.  2.  The'  physiology  of  music.  This 
deals  with  the  construction  and  functions  of  the 
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organs  i-f  tho  human  body,  the 
vocal  ctionls,  larynx, Ac.,  and  also,  with  the  n-cep- 
1 1\  '•  oryaa  »f  Boaad*  the  ear.  3.  Tho  mental  philoso- 

±of  irmsic  -the  effect  of  mu^ic  on  the  emotions 
intellect.  Tho  artt»f  music  includes  the  fornia- 
t  i<>M  i.f  ineli»d.v  taoniMlsinraooOMicni)]  and  harmony, 
and  counterpoint  •  -nuini.-  in  combination) ;  also, 
the  ''technique"  «»f  roice-produotlon  andnagbw, 
and  <>f  performing  on  musical  instruments.  The 
earlie-t  etforts  of  mankind  in  music  con>is?ed  in 
thoelevaticm  and  depreeeiOD  of  tho  voice  in  readinif 
sacred  writings  and  lyrical  iMjotry.  and  in  the  r..n- 
strurtion  »»f  i>i[>e  instrument*,  tiil.es  pierced  with 
hole*  (flutes),  tubes  containing  a  Tibratimj  tomjne 
(n0d*instrament8)i  a'»d  collections  of  pii"-  in 
which  tho  sound  was  prodncetl  by  making  the 
breath  or  other  column  of  air  inipinr"  on  a  *-harp 
»d«e  ( the  •yrinx  and  the  organ),  in  n^inu  the  jips 
na  a  cause  of  vibrations  in  open  tubes  (the,  trumpet 
family),  iu  tho  stretching  <»f  strings  in  Ji  frame  (the 
lyro  and  harp  family,!,  in  pJaciu^  stretched  rtrings 
orer  a  reconanoe-box  (the  lute  and  guitar  family), 
iu  thn  tiso of  the  " lx»w  "  to  excite  vibrations  (the 
viol  family),  and  in  tho  striking  of  strings  over  a 
resonance-box  by  moansof  hammers  ( the  dulcimer 
and  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  family). 

Tho  ancient  sik'n^fortlin  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  voice  iu  reading  wero  called  accents  (not 
HtresM,  but  the  raising  and  the  dropping  of  the  voice 
without  add  iiuj  to  it-;  force  I.  These  led  to  a  system 
called  nemnes;  these  anaiu  led  to  signs  called  notes 
(cantus  mensurdbilia),  tlie,  position  of  which  on 
lines  showed  their  pitch,  and  the  shape  of  which 
determined  their  duration.  Tho  use  of  letters  in 
various  p<»sitir)us  to  represent  definite  sounds  was 
an  essential  element  of  ancient  Greek  music*  which, 
however,  was  discarded  at  the  revival  of  music"  in 
tho  early  Christian  church;  but  the  system  has,  in 
an  improved  form,  been  revived  in  the  modern 
tonic  sol-fa  system.  The  earliest  crude  attempts  at 
tho  combination  of  vocal  sounds  were  called  or- 
ganumor  diaphony;  these  were  succeeded  by  an 
arbitrary  system  of  harmonization  called  descant, 
which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  counterpoint, 
tho  laws  of  which  to  this  day  govern  vocal  part- 
music,  and  are  exhibited  in  their  highest  form  iu 
the  vocal  or  instrumental  fugue.  The  germ  of  tho 
romantic  style  of  music  is  to  bo  found  in  the  love- 
ftonfrs  of  the  troubadours  and  their  collateral 
brethren;  tho  use  of  music  as  a  language  of  emo- 
tion in  the  present  day  lias  been  gradually  devel- 
oped from  this  source.  Tho  highest  form  of  unac- 
companied music  is  to  bo  found  in  madrigals  and 
pure  vocal  masses;  tho  constant  improvement  of 
musical  instruments  led  to  an  Independent  branch 
of  pure  instrumental  music,  which,  passing  through 
fantasias  and  concern,  has  culminated  in  tho  mod- 
ern symphony.  Tho  wedding  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  has  led  to  the  product  ion  of  the  opera 
and  oratorio. 

"Jl/twiV  has  charms  to  nm>lhe  a  savage  breast, 
To  w>ften  rocks,  or  bend  the  knotted  oak." 

Co*ij/r«r<;  MtmniiHu  Bride,  i.  1. 

2.  A  ta.ste  for  harmony  or  melody. 

"  The  mnn  that  hath  no  tun* ft*  in  himnelf    .     .     . 
IM  111  for  treaHoiiH,  Htratagema  and  Hpoilo." 

Shaketip.:  Merchant  »f  Venict,  v.  1. 
H.  The  score,  written  or  printed,  of  a  musical  com- 
position. 
*4.  A  band  of  musician?. 

"Play,  m «*/<%  then." 

tihaktap.:  Love's  Labor*?  Lost,  v.  2. 
IT  Magic  mi«/c.*  A  game  in  which  one  of  the  com- 
pany endeavors  to  find  somo  article  hidden  during 
his  absence  from  tho  room,  being  guided  in  his 
search  by  the  music  of  some  instrument,  which  is 
played  fast  as  he  approaches  the  place  where  the 
articlo  is  concealed,  and  slowly  as  he  recedes 
from  it. 

music-book,  *.  A  book  containing  tunes  or  songs 
for  the  voice  or  instruments. 

mUSiC-bOZ,  8,     [MC8ICAL-BOX.] 

music-clamp,  *.  A  temporary  binder  or  file  for 
holiliiik*  ftheet-music  in  convenient  form  for  use  and 
preoorvat  ion. 

music-hall,  ".  A  hall  commonly  used  for  enter- 
tainmenticonsisting chiefly  of  son^.  st<>i>-dttncing. 
and  slight  sketches  of  a  pantomimic  and  farcical 
nature,  without  the  aid  of  f.co.tiery. 

music-master,  a.    One  who  teaches  mimic. 

music  of  the  spheres,  ntii,*t.  [HARMONY  OF  THE 
SPHERES.] 

music-paper,  sub*l.  Paper  rul«-d  with  lines  for 
writ  ing  music. 

music-pen,  «.  A  pen  made  for  ruling  at  once  tli<- 
fivcline-,  which,  with  the  Intervening  space-,  form 
the  staff  of  music. 

music  -  recorder,  music  -  recording  -  Instru- 
ment, *.  A  machine  to  record  the  i,».te>  played 
upon  a  ke>ed  in>trumout. 
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music-shell,  «. 

Zuflf.;  Olit'tt  niuaioa,  a  shell  with  marking  upon 
it  somewhat  resenibliug  musical  note-. 

music-smith,  ,*«/>«?.  A  mechanic  who  make:-  the 
metal  parts  of  pianoforte-.  \r. 

music-stand,  s.  A  light  frame  for  Mipporting 
muMC  while  being  played. 

music-BtOOl,  >•.  A  stool  with  a  pillar  W.  and  ;i 
revolving  seat  adjustable  as  to  height  by  mean*  of 
it.-  .-crew-stem. 

music-type,  *.  Movable  type.-  for  -etting  up 
nniMc  to  be  priu  tod  by  the  ordinary  plinting^pffOMi 

music-wire,  *. 

1.  A  -teol  wire  employed  for  instruments  of  wire. 

'_'.  Wire  drawn  of  various  patterns  and  used  in 
SOUR*  kinds  of  music-print  int.'. 

mu    §lc  al,  ''.    [Eng.  tmwic;  *a/.]* 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  music;  as,  a  m»>-/r../  inM  ru- 
in on  t. 

2.  Producing  music  or  melody;  harmonious,  me- 
lodious, agreeable  iu  sound.        . 

"The  sound  BO  ntn.tirtti  to  modern  ears,  of  the  river 
brawling  rouud  the  mosey  rock*."—  Mttfitulnu:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  xiiL 

musical-box,  .--. 

Music  :  A  portable  instrument,  the  sounds  of 
which  are  produced  by  a  steel  comb  having  teeth  of 
graduated  length.  Projecting  pegs  or  stops,  in  a 
metal  barrel  which  is  turned  by  clockwork.  Bet,  the 
teeth  in  vibration.  They  are  chiefly  made  in  Swit- 
zerland. Small  specimens  were  formerly  railed, 
musical  snuff-boxes.  A  set  of  free  roeds  is  now 
sometimes  inserted. 

musical-clock,  s. 

Miutic  :  A  clock  which  plays  tunes  at  the  hours. 
It  may  consist  of  a  musical-box  attachment  set  in 
motion  by  the  clockwork  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hours. 

musical-glasses,  «.  />/. 

J/>u*iY;  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
number  of  goblets,  tuned  by  tilling  them  more  or 
less  with  water,  and  played  by  touching  their  rims 
with  the  wetted  finger.  The  size  of  the  glasses  being 
equal,  the  smaller  quantity  of  water  produces  the 
lowornotein  the  scale.  The  instrument  was  revived 
ami  improved  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1760. 

"The  whole  conversation  ran  npon  .  .  .  Shakespeare 
and  the  tnttsical-ylasses."—  Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Waktfleldt 
ch.  x. 

musical-Interval,*.    [INTERVAL.] 
musical-scale,  *t.    [SCALE,! 

mu  -§lc  al-l?»  adv.  [Hug.  musical;  -ly.]  In  a 
musical  manner;  with  melody  or  harmony;  har- 
moniously, melodiously. 

"Thine  too  those  mutfcnlly  falling  fount*. 
To  slake  the  clammy  Up."  —  /'</''     Kuins  of  Rome. 

mu    §lc  al  ness,  s.     [Km:.  WH*IC«/;  -ness.]    The 

auality  or  state  of  l>eim*  musical;  harmony,  melo- 
ionsness. 

"The  peculiar  »N  ir.«/<vif  M'I<«  of  the  first  of  these  linen,  in 
particular,  arisen  principally  from  it«  coimistinjr  entirely 
of  iambic  feet."—  H'arltui;  Essay  on  Pope. 

mu-s.1  -clan,  *mu  §1  -tian.swforf.   [Fr.  mitxtrten, 

fn>m  Lat.  nmA/nix;  ltal.,Sp.  &  Port,  muium.  \  One 
who  is  skilled  in  or  understands  the  science  of  music  ; 
one  who  sings  or  plays  uiwm  a  musical  instrument 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  art. 

tmu-Bl'-cian-iy,  a.  [Eng.  miuur/an;  -It/.]  Ex- 
hibitiugmusical  skill. 

tmu-Bl  clan  Ship,  f.  {.Eng.  musician;  >'.//-.  I 
Musical  skill. 

"Little  mnticinnnhtp  If  shown  In  the  concerted  piece*.*' 
-.Ithrmt-uiH,  April  28,  1883,  p.  553. 

*mu  -9lC-l8ss,a.  [Hug.  music;  -ZcM.]  Destitute 
of  music;  unmusical,  inharmonious. 

mu  §1  C6  ma  -nl  a,  «.  [Gr.ni0u#JJtc  =  niuMC,nnd 
mania  =  madness;  Fr.  musiconianic.  \ 

M'  a  fa  I  Pathol.:  A  specie.-  of  monomania,  in 
which  the  desire  for  music  becomes  >o  strong  as  to 
derange  tho  intellect. 

mQ  gle.ff.  [Eng.micff(r)  (l),s.  ;  dim.suff.  -/•  */.  } 
A  must-. 

"  My  tit  11  it  i»  .  tirM  wi*  raony  a  sonnet 
<  h,  IMP-.MI.  ,ui<l  him',  mid  douae  black  bonnet." 

Hunt*:  To  the.  Ret:  John  MoMuth. 

ma?  -Ing,  "mus  yng,  ;>r.  par.,  a.  &  s.  .[MusK.r.] 

A.  Ait  pr.  j'tir.:   i  See  t  hi*  verb.) 

B.  .1*  ntfj.:  Meditative,  thoughtful,  pondering. 

'  •  Yet  ItiK"  the  chief  In  musing  mind." 

>..,//;  Lady  t>fthe  Lttkf,  lii.  27. 

C.  .\fnntt>yf.:  Meditation,  thonghtfulncs^ 

-,  abstraction  of  mind. 

"  Busied  an  they  went, 
la  mutiny*  worthy  of  the  great  event." 

•  i  «T5(I/|V>»I,  610. 


musk-ox 

-Ing-1?  ,  mlr.    rE»Kli*li  musing  i  -Ig.}    In  a 
mining  manner;  like  one  musing. 
mt    give,  «.    (Etyin.  |    Mosaic  work. 

musk,  K.  (  Fr.  nnw,  from  Lnt.  nnutcum,  RCCUF.  of 
m  i«ctts=  mnsk  ;  from  Pers.  musk,  mwA:—  musk  :  Or. 
•UMdkM^mnik;  from  Sansc.  mu*HcAa=a  testicle, 
rnvause  obtained  from  a  bag  behind  the  deer's 
navol  ;  Sp.  mitttco;  Ital.  miwo,  intiitcltin.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Later  discoveries  add  divert*  eortB  of  monkey",  the 
civil  cat  and  guzela,  from  which  our  mittk  proceedeth."  — 
Brotctit:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.(  ch.  x. 

2.  A  smell  like  musk  ;  an  aromatic  smell,  a  par- 
fume. 

"  The  musk  of  the  rotxw  blown." 

Tfnt<v*<n<:  Maud,  I.  uii.  6. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Botany: 

II)  Mi  in  a  /  us  mofrhnluf,  a  garden-plant  of  nill^ky 
odor  from  the  region  of  the  Columbia  river. 

(2)  Erodium  nutechatum.  Musky  Stork's-bill,  a 
ram  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  smelling  of  musk. 


-s.  moNK  or  mink, 
To  fcrnce  my  city  rooms." 

Tfnnyaoti:  Gardentr'*  Daughtrr,  228. 

2.  Cheni.:    An    odttriferous,    resinous    substance 
obtained  from  tlio  male  Musk-duer  (q.  v.).    It  is 
imported  in  the  natural  pods  or  li.ij.r-  from  l>cngal( 
China,  and  Russia,  but  the  Tonquin  mu-k   i-  tli<> 
most  esteemexl  for  its  odor.    It  is  found  in  com- 
merce iu  brownish  clots,  often  mixed  with  hairs, 
fat,  and  sand.     Its  taste  is  slightly  hitter,  ami  it  is 
tho  most  powerful,  penetrating,  ami  lusting  of  prr- 
fumes.    Pure  musk  should  contain  from  A  to  ti  per- 
cent. of  ash,  and  on   being  digested  with  boiling 
water  should  lose  about  75  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

3.  Zo6l.:  Tho  Musk-deer  (q.  ».). 

musk-bag,  s.  A  bag  or  vessel  containing  miir-k; 
specif.,  the  cyst  containing  musk  in  a  musk-deer. 

•musk-ball,  "muske-balle,  ».  A  ball  for  the 
toilet,  scented  with  musk. 

musk  -beaver,  s.  The  same  as  MUSK-RAT  (q.v.). 

musk-beetle,  .-•. 

Rut.:  Cdllichronia  luonchafti.    [('ALLICHROMA.) 

*musk-cake,  s.  Mu-k.  roserleaves,  and  other 
ingredients  made  into  a  cake. 

musk-cat,  n.    The  musk-rat  (q.  v.). 

"  Here  IK  a  purrof  fortone's,  sir,  or  of  fortune'*  cut  i  hat 
not  11  miiffc^-ttt)  that  ha*  fallen  into  the  unclean  nahnnnd 
of  her  displea»ure."~-M«A-«j«p.  :  Atl't  Wtll  that  Etui*  H'ttl, 
v.  2. 

musk-cherry,  «.  A  sort  of  cherry,  so  called  from 
the  smell. 

•musk-cod.  ».  A  contemptuous  or  abusive  term 
applied  to  a  scented  courtier. 

"  It's  a  t*weet  musk-ftx!,  a  pure  tipic'd  gull." 

Dfkkrr:  Sattromit-ti.i-. 

musk-deer,  s. 

Z<iol.:  A  name  formerly  applied  to  tho  family 
Tragulida>,  but  improperly,  as  they  possess  no  mn>k- 
gland.  The  term  is  now  restricted  to  .WoscAiui  ?n<«- 
chifertut,  from  which  the  musk  of  commerce  is 
obtained.  (Mosrnus.j 

musk-duck,  ». 

Ortiithnlogy  : 

1.  Cairina  miuichala,  a  duck  wild  in  Guiana.  Ac.. 
where  the  males  tight  savagely  with  each  other. 
It  is  often  reared  in  poultry-yards.    Corrupted  into 
Muscovy  Duck  ;  called  also  Barhary  Duck. 

2.  Biziurn  tobata,  an  Australian  Duck.    Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ramsay  the  musky  odor,  which  is  very 
|M>werful,  is  confined  to  tho  male.    It  is  twice  aft 
large  as  the  female. 

musk-gland,  *. 

Compar.  Anal.:  An  abdominal  gland  in  Mum-hut 
motchifrrup,  communicating  with  a  pouch  or  sac, 
and  secreting  the  substance  known  as  musk. 

"The  mules  have  a  tnuifk'tilaHtl."—!ftchol8Qn:  Zoology 
(1878),  p.  6H1. 

musk-hyacinth,  a. 

But.:  Mnncari  racemomm.    [MrscARi.] 

musk-mallow,  t. 

Bot.:  Mah-a  monchata.    [MALVA.] 

musk-melon,  *. 

Bot.  :  CitcumiK  melo.  A  delirious  melon  of  a 
musky  fragrance,  much  liked  in  this  country. 
[Mi.i.ox.j 

musk-orchis,  />. 

Rot.:  llrriuiHium  monorchff. 

musk-ox,  s. 

ZiM.:  Oi-ibnt   mmchnlue,    consiilrrcd    by 
naturalists  to  !><•   a   connecting  link   between    tlie 
-tn't'|.  and  the  ox,  whence  itg  generic  name.     It  ;- 
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musk-pear 

found  in  herds  of  from  ten  to  thirty,  in  Arctic  Amer- 
ica north  of  latitude  60*.  It  la  covered  with  brown 
huir,  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  and  a  thick  woolly 
under  fur.  When  fat,  its  flesh  is  well-flavored,  but 
loan  animals  smell  strongly  of  musk.  The  horns 
are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Cape  buffalo, 
and  in  the  bulls  they  meet  in  the  middle  lino  of  the 
forehead.  It  is  heavily  built,  with  short  logs,  and 
weighs  about  three  hundred  pounds,  but  climbs 
rocks  anil  precipices  with  ease.  [OviBos.  | 

musk-pear,  8.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  called  from  its 
•Bell. 

musk-plant,  «. 

But. :  The  same  as  MUSK,  ».,  II.  1. 

musk-plum, «. 

But. :  A  fragrant  variety  of  plum. 

musk-rat,  i. 

ZiitHogy : 

1.  A  name  common  to  several  rodents  having  little 
in  common  except  the  secretion  of  a  musky  sub- 
stance, or  tin)  diffusion  of  a  musky  odor:  specif., 
Fiht'r  zilirthicus,  a  beaver-like  water  rat.    The  toes 
aro  wel>l>eil.  ami  tho  tail  is  flattened  laterally.   They 
inhabit  tho  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  this  coun- 
try, and  construct  dwellings  somewhat  resembling 
siniill  haystacks.    Their  coloring  is  so  much  like 
that  of  tho  muddy  banks  on  which  they  dwell,  that 
they  have  been  often  mistaken  for  lumps  of  mud 
till  their    movements    betrayed   them.    They    are 
hunted  for  their  fur,  which  is  much  valued.    Called 
also  Musquash  anil  Ondatra. 

2.  \  nanio  sometimes  given  to  Crocidura  myosura, 
a  common  I ndiau  insectivorous  rodent.    Its  musky 
odor  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  it  is  said  to  affect 
everything  over  which  it  passes.    Called  also  the 
Bat-tailed  Shrew  and  Musk-shrew. 

8.  The  Musk-rat  of  C'eylon  is  floref  kandiantts  or 
irriientariu*.  It  is  smaller  than  Crocidura  myosura, 
but  omits  an  equally  strong  musky  odor. 

musk-root,  «. 

1.  Pharm.:  Tho  root  of  Euryangium  sumbul,  a 
native  of  Bokhara.    It  has  a  strong  scent  of  musk, 
stimulates  the  nerves,  and  has  been  used  in  Russia, 
Ac.,    in  cholera,   low    fevers,    delirium    tremens, 
epilepsy,  and  chorea.     Called   also  Sumbul-root. 
(Garrod.) 

2.  Xardostachiis  jatnmansi.    [SpiKENAHD.J 

3.  .  I  thu-a  ntoschatellina. 
musk-rose,  s. 

Hot. :  A  variety  of  rose,  so  called  from  its  smell. 
"  With  sweet  munk-rin*en,  and  with  eglantine." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  2Ngkrt  Dream,  ii.  2. 

musk-seed, «. 

But.:  The  seeds  of    Abelmottchus   moschatus,   or 
that  plant  itself.    [AuELMOSCiius.J 
musk-shrew,  s. 
ZoOI.:  [McsK-BAT,  2.] 
musk-thistle, ». 
Hot. :  Card  u  us  n  utn  iis. 
musk-tree,  musk-wood,  s. 


Sot.:    Eurybia  argophulla,  one  of    tho  Asterew 
ilia  and  Ta: 

musk- wood, «. 


growing  in  Australia  au 


Bot.:  (Ii  Moxchofulumttcartzii  growing  in  Jamai- 
ca ;  (2)  [MusK-TKEE.J 

•musk,  r.  t .    [McsK,  «.]    To  perfume  with  musk. 

mus   kal  longe.  s.    [MASKINONOE.] 

mus  kat,  s.  [Fr.  muscat,  from  Low  Lnt.  mus- 
< •<irii.4  =  Mnelling  like  musk.]  A  kind  of  grape,  or 
the  wine  made  from  it.  [MUSCADEL.] 

mus'-kSg,  s.  [Indian.]  A  peaty  stratum,  formed 
on  the  surface  of  a  lake  Dy  the  interlacing  of  vege- 
table drift  with  aquatic  plants,  on  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  shrubs  and  even  trees  grow,  and 
capable  sometimes  of  supporting  the  weight  of  a 
railway. 

mus  -kel-un-]5h,  s.    [MASKTNONOE.] 

mus  -ket,  *mus-kytte,  'mils  -quSt  (quas  k), ». 

(Fr.  moujiqut't  (O.  Fr.  mousket,  moscltet)  —  (l)  a  small 
iawk,  (2)  a  gun,  from  Ital.  mo8quetto=a  musket,  a 
mnsket-hawK,  from  O.  Fr.  mouche,  mousche;  Ital. 
m<wca=a  fly,  from  Lat.  niiurn.  Ouns  in  olden  times 
wore  frequently  called  by  fanciful  names  derived 
from  monsters,  dragons,  serpents,  birds  of  prey,  &c. 
I'f.  falconet,  from  falcon;  basilisk,  culverin,  saker, 
Ac. | 

*1.  The  male  of  the  sparrow-hawk. 

2.  Formerly  the  tire-arm  of  the  infantry  soldier. 
It  supplanted  tho  arquebus,  on  which  it  was  an  im- 
provement. Originally  it  was  a  fire-arm  discharged 
by  means  of  a  lighted  match,  and  so  heavy  that  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  it  across  a  staff  or  rest  be- 
fore tiring  it.  In  modern  warfare  it  is  superseded 
by  the  rifle. 

musket-ball.  s.  The  same  as  MUSKET-SHOT,  1 
(q.  v.). 

"  Pierced  by  a  British  mutefrftoli.*1 

Longjellotr:  LuntllortCs  Talr. 
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musket-proof,  a.  Able  to  resist  the  force  of  a 
musket-ball. 

••  Like  the  Indian's  wkull  so  tough, 
That,  authors  say,  'twas  musket-proof." 

l<ull,r:   Ilii.Ulimf,  ii.  1. 

musket-rest, «.    A  staff  with  a  forked  top  on 
which  tho  musket  was  rested  before  firing, 
musket-shot, «. 

1.  A  ball  or  discharge  from  a  musket. 

"He  had  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from  a  muskft-fkot 
fired  at  him  in  the  street.  '—Mtu-aulai/.  ttist.  Enti..  ch.  lii. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  musket  would  project 
the  ball. 

mus-kSt  ee'r  ,  *mus-ket-ler,  *mus  quet-eer.a. 
[Fr.  mousquetaire.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  mus- 
ket. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  arms  of  the  in- 
fantry. The-pilie  had  been  gradually  given  place  to  the 
musket:  and  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  most 
of  his  foot  were  musketeers.  Still,  however,  there  was  a 
large  intermixture  of  pikemen."— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Enff.t 
ch.  ii. 

*mus-ke-toe, «.    [MOSQUITO.) 
•mus  ket-oon  ,  s.    [Fr.  mouwjueton;    Ital.  mos- 
chettone ;  Sp.  mosyueton.] 

1.  A  short  musket  or  carbine  with  a  wide  bore, 
nsed  by  cavalry  and  artillery  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  breechloaders. 

"  With  burnished  brand  and  musketoan, 
So  gallantly  you  come." 

SW>«.  Rukebu,  iii.  17. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  musketoon. 

mus'-ket-rjf, «.   [Eng.  musket;  -n/.j 

1.  Muskets  collectively. 

2.  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  muskets. 
8.  Tho  fire  of  musketry.  , 
4.  The  art  or  science  of  firing  small-arms, 
mfisk -I-nSss,    s.    [English  musky;  -n««s.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  musky ;  the  scent  of  musk, 
•musk  -mll-l6n  (1  as  y),  «.    [MUWKMELON.] 
musk  -y5,  a.    [English  musk;  -#.]    Smelling  like 
musk  ;  resembling  musk ;  fragrant, 

"  West  winds  with  musky  wing." 

Milan:  Cum  us,  989. 

musky-mole, «. 

ZoOI. :  Sea  ptochirus  moschatus.  It  closely  resem- 
bles the  European  mole,  Talpa  eumpcea,  but  tho 
fur  is  softer,  and  of  a  light  grayish-brown,  with  a 
tawny  tinge.  It  was  discovered,  in  Chinese  Mon- 
golia by  tho  Abbe  David. 

Mus.-llm,  s.    [MOSLEM.] 

mus.  -lln,  *mus  se  lin,  s.&a.  [Fr.  mousseline, 
from  Ital.  nnumolnio,  miuwo(o= muslin,  from  Syriac 
Mosul,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Kurdistan,  in  the  east 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  where,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
it  was  first  manufactured.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fabric:  A  bleached  or  unbleached  thin  cotton 
cloth,  white,  printed,  or  dyed.    Varieties  are  known 
as  Swiss,  buko,  mull,  jaconet,  lawn,  saccharilla, 
harness,    leuo.    nainsook,    seerhand,    foundation, 
cambric,    cord,  chock,   figured,    long-cloth,    tam- 
boured, muslinet.  organdie.    Other  very  different 
styles  of  fabric  aro  also  indifferently  called  mus- 
lins, and  the  torm  is  used  differently  on  the  respect- 
ive sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  England  being  confined 
exclusively  to  white  goods. 

2.  Entoni.:  "The  Muslin"  is Nudaria  mundano, 
a  moth  with  semi-transparent  wings.    It  is  of  the 
family  Lithosiidee.     (Newman.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  muslin ;  as,  a  muslin  curtain. 
muslln-de-laine,  s.    [Fr.  mouiseline-de-laine.] 
Fabi 

ria 

coes. 

muslin-kail,   s.     Broth,   composed    simply   of 
water,  shelled  barley,  and  greens.    (Scotch.) 
"  I'll  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-broge,  or  muslin-kail." 

Hunt*:  To  James  SmttH. 

muslin-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Arctia  mendica;  the  female  has  semi- 
transparent  wings.    (\'  11-1111:11.1 
mus,    lln-et,  s.    [Eng.  muslin;  dimin.  suff.  -ft.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  muslin  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties,  as  single-cord,  fancy  satin  stripes, 
and  figured. 

mus   mon,  mfis  -I-mon,  s.    [MOTJFLON.] 
mus-nud,  e.    [Pers.]    A  throne  of  state, 
mu-go-ma  -nI-»,  s.   [MUSICOMAXIA.] 
mu  soph  -?L-  g?.,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  musa  =  the  plan- 
tain, and  Or. phagein=tn  eat.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Musoph- 
agidee  (q.  v.).  The  base  of  the  bill  is  enormously 
dilated,  forming  a  semi-circular  helmet  over  the 
crown  of  the  head. 


Fabric :  A  cotton  and  woolen,  or  all-wool  mate- 
al  used  for  ladies'  dresses.    It  is  printed  like  cali- 
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mu-so-ph£fc  I  da,  «.  p'.  (Mod.  Latin  r«iu*o- 
j)/«i<7(al ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -Wn  1 

Ornith.:  Plantain-eaters:  a  family  of  ZygpdM- 
tyle  Picarian  binls.  The  bill  is  short,  tho  upper 
mandible  high,  the  culinen  arched,  the  margin  ser- 
rate or  entire,  the  under  mandible  very  thin,  r  eet 
short,  formed  forclimbing.  Thoy  have  fine  erectile 
crests.  Most  of  them  have  six  primaries.  They 
are  African,  and  somewhat  resemble  game  birds. 
There  are  two  sub-families,  Musophaginte  (True- 
Plantain-caters),  and  Coliin*  (Colics). 

mu.  s6  pli^  gl  nae,  s.  ;•'.  [Mod.  Latin  miuiopA- 
aga;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -inaf.\ 

Ornith. :  True  Plantain-oatorB.  The  typical  sub- 
family of  the  family  Mnsophagida»  (q.  v.).  three 
toes  are  directed  forward,  and  one  backward,  the- 
outermost  placed  obliquely.  The  most  common, 
species  is  Corythaijc  nmmphaga,  the  White-crested 
Plantain-eater,  found  in  southeastern  Africa,  where 
it  is  called  Louri,  or  Lory.  Another  species,  with 
a  more  northerly  habitat,  is  Schizorhis  concolor, 
the  Gray  Plantain-eater. 

mds  pSl-helm,  «.    [See  def.] 

ftcand.  ^futh. :  The  nbhdo  of  fire,  situated  on  the 
south,  sparks  from  which  formed  the  stars. 

mus    quash,  s.    [A  North  American  word.] 

ZoOI.:  [MUSK-RAT,  1.] 

musquash-root, «. 

Bot.:  (1)  C'icufa  »i<irutafa,  (2)  Claytonia  acuti- 
fiora. 

mus'-r61,  mu§  -roll,  *mus  role,  s.  [Fr.  tmtse- 
rolle.]  The  noseband  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

"  Their  bridles  have  not  bits,  but  a  kind  of  musroll  of 
two  pieces  of  wood."— Acaouitt  of  Scotland  (1670). 

muss,  v.  t.  [Mess  (2), ».]  To  put  or  throw  into* 
a  state  of  confusion  or  disorder;  to  rumple. 

mfiss(l),s.  [MEss  (2),*.]  A  state  of  confusion, 
or  disorder. 

«muss(2),/i.  [  Prob.  a  corruption  of  mouse  (q.v.).J 
A  term  of  endearment. 

*muss  (3),  *musse,  ».  [O.  Fr.  moitscfce  =  (l)  a  fly 
(Lat.  musca),  (2)  the  game  called  mum.]  A  scram- 
ble, as  when  any  small  objects  are  thrown  down  to- 
be  taken  by  any  one  who  can  seizo  them.  (Ben 
Joiwon:  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  2.) 

mus-ssen'  da,  s.  [Latinized  from  the  Cingalese 
name  of  so  o  species.  | 

Bot. :  A  gonus  of  CinchonaccK".  Musimnda  fron- 
dosa  has  a  white  calycino  leaf  and  a  yellow  corolla. 
Some  species  aro  known  in  Mauritius  as  Wild  Cin- 
chona, and  aro  used  as  tonics  and  febrifuges.  In 
India  the  leaves  and  fruit  aro  used  as  an  eyewash. 

mus  sal,  s.  [Mahratta  AHind.  mushal.mashaC 
=  a  torch.]  Torches  made  of  long  strips  of  cotton, 
bound  tightly  together  and  dipped  in  oil. 

mug-sal  -fhee, «.    [ML-SAI.CIIEE.] 

mus -sel,  *mus  Cle.s.  [The  same  word  as  mus- 
cle, but  borrowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  directly 
from  the  Latin.  A.  S.  mucxle  (by  metathesis  for 
muscle),  from  Lat.  musculus=(l)  a  little  mouse,  (2) 
a  muscle,  (3)  a  mussel.J 

l.Sing.:  Any  individual  of  the  genns  Mytilus 
(q.  v.).  The  fry  are  found  in  water  a  few  fathoms, 
deep,  and  grow  to  maturity  in  about  a  year.  Dr. 
Knapp  states  that  forty  millions  of  Mjitilus  edullf 
are  annually  dredged  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  be- 
used  for  bait  in  the  deep  sea  fishery.  Though 
prized  and  largely  nsed  for  human  food,  mussels 
sometimes  prove  deleterious,  and  fatal  effects  have- 
followed  their  consumption. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Mytilid«p. 

mussel-band,  s. 

Qeol.:  A  stratum  of  shale,  fnll  of  bivalve  shells, 
in  the  Carboniferous  system  of  central  Scotland 
and  other  places. 

mussel-bed,  «.    A  bed  or  depository  of  mussels. 

mussel-bind,  .-. 

Geol.:  The  same  as  MUSSEL-BAND  (q.v.). 

mfis-sl-ta -tion,  s.  [Lat.  mussitatio,  from  mus- 
sito= to  mutter.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mumbling,  a  muttering,  a  mur- 
mur. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  movement  of  the  lips  in  disease 
producing  only  a  low  sound  or  no  sound  at  all. 

muss  -Ite,  «.  [From  Mussa  Alp,  Piedmont ;  suff. 
-ite  (.Win.).] 

Afire. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene  (q.  v.)  occurring  in» 
masses  of  aggregated  crystals  of  a  white,  or  gray- 
ish-white to  pale-green  color. 

Mus-sul  man  (pi.  Mus -siil  man§),  ».    [Pers.J 
A  Mohammedan,  a  Moslem.    [MusALMAN.] 
"Thus  soys  the  prophet  of  the  Turk, 
Good  Mussulman,  abstain  from  pork. 

Cvufptr;  Love  iff  the  World  tteproffil. 

MuB-sul-man'-IC,  adj.  [Eng.  Mussulman;  -ic-I 
Pertaining  to  the  Mussulmans  or  their  customs; 
Mohammedan. 


Longjellou::  Lamllortfs  Tnlr.       crown  of  the  head.  Mohammedan. 

b611,    btfy;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -|ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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Mus  sGl  m$.n  Uh,  a.  fEiuf.  Jl/Mwu/mun;  -.V..J 
Of  or  purtuin.uK  to  tlu»  Mussulman^  ;  MohamiiKxIan. 

Mus  8iil  m*n  Igxn,  *.  [  Kn«.  .Vuarufman  ;  -IJMII.  ] 
Tip-  n'liifimi-  -y-fi-m  •  if  the  Mohammctiaus  ;  Moham- 

MGs  sfil  ma.nl?,  m/r.  [  En*?.  Mumtulwttn;  -ly.] 
v  tin-  iimuucr  of  tin-  Mu--ulinuus. 

must  (1):  r.  /".  [A  (Icfrctiyi*  verb  US«M.  n^  an  auxil- 
iary. Tli»i  mtimtivi*  //("/*  is  obflolete.  and  the  fud« 
Entf.  WOK/V,  wiiw/,  mot4,  nro  also  lost.  The  A.  H.  iulin- 
iti\  •(•  iixitnii  i  -  not  found;  the  pr.  t.  id  tc  nutt—  I  am 
nhli*.  I  may,  I  run,  pt.  t.  ic  flwM«;  cogn.  with  O.  S. 
tni'ttnn.  j>r.  t.  //j  /m<f.  /"A:  tnunt,  pt.  t.  ifc  m<Wa  ,'  O. 
Fris.i>r.  t.  ifc  *H»»f,  pt.  t.  ifc  im»«rV  ;  Dut.  w«w/e'H  =  to 

be  obligecLpr.  t.i'fc  im*-/,  pt.  t.  *A:  /»»<>**/  ;  Sw.  m<iMt»' 

=  1  nniM  :  <i*T.  rri&w.-u.  i>r.  t.  /<•/.  nut**,  pa.  t.  (V-/t 
aiuw/c;  M.  II.  <MT.  inm:,'-n;  O.  H.  («;r.  mdzan: 
(ioth.  pr.  t.  /t  mof*,  pt.  t.  i  A;  mocfa.] 

1.  To  to-  bound;  to  he  obliged;    to  bo    uw.i>r  a 
in  <-.---ity  either  physically  or  morally  to<loor  suffer 
somethinif. 

"  \VM  Himf  he  free  or  die,  who  «peiik  the  tongue 
That  ShukexiHMtru  unlike." 

H'orttsworth:  Sitnnet  t»  Ltbertg. 

2.  To  bo  under  n  logical  necessity. 

"Then  mn*t  the  love  be  ^reiit  'twLzt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lovftMl  the  one  nnd  I  the  other." 

Slmbtsp.;  Passionate  Pilyrim,  105. 

3.  Used  colloquially  to  express  the  firm  belief  or 
conviction  of  the  speaker  ;  as  He  must  have  lost  his 
way,  otherwise  ho  would  be  here. 

*4.  Formerly  must  was  used  absolutely  with  such 
verbs  as  go,  yet,  omitted. 

"I  muafto  bed."—  Shake*?.  :  Henry  rill.,  iv.  2. 

*must  (2),  v.  t,  A  i.  [Prob.  from  mutt  (1),  s.(  or 
minify.  ~\ 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  moldy,  sour,  or  musty;  a.-. 
to  mi'"/  corn. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  grow  or  become  moldy,  sour,  or 
musty. 

must  (!),*.  [A.  S.  mu-«f,  from  Lat.  jMU»fum  =  new 
-wine,  properly  neiit.  siiig.  of  mitatun  =  young,  fresh, 
new,j 

1.  Tbeunfermentedjn.ee  of  tlioarape,  expressed 
for  makiutf  wine.  The  same  term  i-  applied  to  the 
freshly-expressed  juice  of  the  apple  or  pear  pre- 
vious to  its  r<m  version  in  to  cider  or  perry. 

*2,  Mustinoss,  mold,  fustiness. 

"TheKmell  of  mti*t  and  dust."—  Dickens:  Bteak  Rouse, 
ch.  xxxriii. 

must  (2t.  ma>t(  sutot.  [Mahratta,  Hind..  &c.= 
drunk.  ]  Excitement  which  afflicts  the  elephant  for 
a  certain  period  annually. 

"An  elephant  in  t««*(,  aa  thU  frenzied  condition  it 
termed,  is  regarded  OH  the  moat  dangerous  of  animaU."— 
£»<•,/,•.  lirit.  (ed.  »th),  viii.  124. 

mds  taphe  ,  mous  tacbe  ,  *mus-tach  eo, 
*mus  tach  lo,  s.  (Fr.  moustache  =  &  mustache, 
from  ltal.mo«farcto=a  face,  a  mustache,  from  Gr. 
innstn.r  (genit.  ?nu*takog}  =tho  upper  lip,  a  mus- 
tache ;  Sp.  mosror/io=a  whisker,  a  mustache.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  men.    (Fre- 
ounntly  used  in  the  plural  form,  though  having  a 
singular  meaning.    Formerly  applied  to  the  whis- 

fcm.) 

"To  dally  with  my  •nutooMo."1 

Shake*}>.:  Lovt'it  lAibor**  Lost,  v.  1. 

2.  Fiq..    A  veteran   soldier.    (Longfellow;    Chit- 
drt'n'8  Hour.) 

mustache-monkey,  .-. 

ZoQl.:  Cfrropithrrwtcepha*.  It  is  mottled  green- 
i-li,  the  throat  white,  tin-  nose  and  lips  blue,  and 
the  whiskers  orange;  the  end  of  the  tail  in  the 

male,  chestnut. 

mustache-tern  ,    . 

ttrnith.:  (tould's  n:une  for  Sterna  leucopareia, 
the  Whiskered  Tern  ^|.  v.). 


mfifl  ta  -U>,  mftB  t»  1  b*.  n.  fNativonann-.]  A 
clo-'  heavy  Brazil  wood.  It  is  used  for  the  handle.-* 
of  knives  and  tools. 

mAs'-t&Ag,   «.    [Sp.  mt»teHo=  belonging   to  the 

•  >r  tri  ;t/irr-.  ] 

1.  ZoGl.:  The  wild  horsnof  the  pniries.ilesr.  nded 
from  the  stork  introduced  into  Vmerica  by  the  tirst 
S<  tan  is  h  colonists.     Mustang-t  arn  of  \  .irious  Colors, 
rream-color  and  piebald-  Iwing  very  common.  They 
are  found  in  the  gn*at"-t  inimb.-r-  in  Km  ^h  western 
Texiis;  few  are  seen  \ve>t  of  tlie  Uio  (irandf. 

"The  tnttfttnnft  in  not  mibjert  to  the  ordinary  erlU 
horitft-flenh.  Hi..irinK  in  diet,  a  utrnnger  to  gruio,  e« 
•atUfled,  whether  on  growing  or  dead  «TJI-*-,  ... 
doe*  an-  amount  of  work  with  eat*  that  would  turn  nil 
other  hone*,  tf  they  lived  through  it,  into  hroken-dowit 
trudge*."—  r  B.  Th»ri-.  Mv*t*>t'ir*  .-//A*-  Mwlswwd*.  l>.  12 

2.  But.:  A  kiud  *>f  crape. 

"  N,.r  i  I.--  i'-'i    M  "-tftMff, 

\Vh«>»*«  rliiHtcrn  liarirf 

O'er  the  wave*  of  tln<  (  'oloni-lo." 

hniyfelluic:  Cntnwbfi  Winf. 


mfts  -tiftg-er,  «.  [English,  &c.,  mustang;  -f-} 
(Si-  •  rxtract.) 

"Thn  husinewn  of  entrapping  mustang.  IIHH  giren  rU8 
to  a  claM  of  man  called  munl'inum,  composed  of  run- 
away Taffabondit  and  outlaw,  of  all  nation*."  —  F,  L.  ulm- 
steit:  Ttxat,  y.  448. 

mus  tgird,  'mos  tard,  «.  [O.  Fr.  mottarde, 
mouMtante  (Fr.  lutmtnrd?),  Socttllpd  from  thocoo- 
dimont  buin^matlo  by  mixing  t  hr  iMjundi-il  li-avesnf 
the  plan!  with  must  or  vinvKiir.  Afterward  thu 
namewaH  aiiplio<l  to  tin-  plant  itself.  Ital.  it  Port. 

liliixt'ii-ilii  ;  Sp.  miui/ii^d.J     [HUIT  (l),t.l 

1.  Jtnt.  :  Various  si)(»ciea  of  tin-  cruciferous  goous 
or  sub-m>nu3  Sinapis  (<|.  T.}. 

2.  FfHMl:  A  condiment  obtaineci  by  irrimlinK  and 
dfttnctbeMMaof  black  and  white  imi-tard.   The 
flour  pro<!uce<l  forms  the  ffouuino  mu-tard  <tf  com- 
mi-rcc.    Tlie  .-.-.-.  Is  yield  l>y  pre^.-urc  from  IS  to  'M 
percent,  of  a  diced  oil,  and,  after  macerating  with 
water  and  distilling,  a  small  quantity  of  a  highly 
pungent  ami  volatile  oil.  The  latter  Ha-  been  (ho  wn 
to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  inyronic  acid  in 
presence  of  water.    The  principal  adulterant!  of 
mustard  are  starch  and  ground  turmeric,  but  cay- 
onno  pepper  is  sometimes  added. 

t8.  1'harm.:  Mustard  in  small  doses  assists  diges- 
tion ;  in  large  ones  it  causes  vomiting,  lioth  as 
seeds  and  flour  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  a  powerful  rubefacicnt  aud  vesicant.  It 
is  ........  times  added  to  local  hatlis. 

II  (1)  uilof  miulnril:  |  MCSTAHDOIL.] 

(2)  Wild  Mustard:  [('HAHLOCK.  ] 

mustard-cataplasm,  «..  [MUSTABD-PLASTEB.] 

mustard-oils,  a.  pi. 

Chem.:  Whitnmnstanl  seed  yields  a  yellow  nearly 
inodorous  tixed  oil,  of  spociflc  gravity  •9145,  at  15  , 
which  Ixiils  at  167*.  anil  does  not  solidify  with  cold  ; 
and  black  mustard-seed  an  oil  of  si>ccific  gravity 
•917,  which  solidities  below  0  .  Hota  oils  give  on 
8a(x>niflcation  a  solid  crystalline  fat,  called  orncic 
acid,  together  with  ptearic  and  an  oil  resembling 
oleic  acid.  The  volatile  oil  of  black  mustard  seed 
possesses  the  properties  aud  composition  of  sulpho- 

cyanateof  allyl.j.  ^  >S.    It  unites  with  ammonia, 

forming  the  crystalline  sulpbo-cyanato  of  allyl- 
ammonium. 

mustard-paper,  mustard-leaf,  «. 

Phnrm.:  Paper  having  one.  side  coated  with  a 
semifluid  mixture  of  gutta  percha  aud  mustard 
seeds.  It  is  applied  to  the  skin. 

mustard-plaster,  mustard-cataplasm,  «. 

Phnrm.:  A  plaster  composed  of  10  oz.  of  boiling 
water,  2'i  oz.  of  linseed  meal,  aud  U'i  oz.  of  pow- 
dered mustard. 

mustard-pot,  «.  A  small  glass  or  silver  vessel  to 
hold  mustard  when  prepared  for  the  table. 

mustard-seed,  >.  The  seed  of  the  mustard 
plant. 

mustard-tree,  .-. 

Scrip.:  (ir.  (inapt,  Matt.  xiii.  31.  xvii.  20;  Mark 
iv.::i  ;  Lukexiii.  19,  zvii.  6;  by  some  held  to  be  a 
sinapis,  is  believed  by  Dr.  Royle  to  be  .Sofrodora 
persicfi,  a  tree  the  fruit  of  which  has  an  aromatic 
smell  and  tastes  like  garden  cross.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as  u  vesicant. 

mus'  tee,  a.    I  Mnvri.i..  ] 

mus  te  la,  «.  (Latin  mix/da  or  nnwt?tla  —  a 
weasel,  a  fish,  the  turbot,  from  Lat.  mutt;  Ur.  mytt 
=  a  mouse.  J 

ZoOI.  :  The  typical  genuH  of  the  sub-family  Mus- 
telina?,  aud  the  family  Mustelidnp.  Pr<>f.  Fl<»wer 
enumerates  five  species  from  the  Old  World.  J/iw- 
tfta  foina,  the  »eech:  Stone,  or  Whitu-breasted 
Marten;  \f.  martes  (Linn.),  M.  ahietum  (Fleming). 
the  Pino  Marten;  M.  zibellimi,  the  Sable;  M.  flm-i- 
mtla,  the  Indian  Marten,  and  M.  nn-lnminu,  from 
Japan;  and  two  species  from  the  New:  M.nnn'ri- 
cana,  the  North  American  Sable  or  Marten,  and  M. 
I'fumr  uti,  the  Pckau  or  Pennant's  Marten.  [MAR- 
TEN. MARTES.] 

mfis  tel-I-da,  ».  [Lat.  muatel(n)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suiT.  -/(/(p.] 

7.iM.  A  genus  of  carnivercm-  Mammal-,  section 
Arctoidn-.  forming  a  large  group,  widely  diffused 
in  the  northern  temperate  regions.  Theyhavehroad 
flattened  skulls,  low  vermtforni  bodies,  short  le^-, 
and  feet  fitted  either  for  running,  digging  or  swim- 
ming. The  family  may  be  naturally  divided  into 
thri'e  sub-families:  Mustclina>,  Lutrma?,  aud  Mel- 
tnie. 

mfis  tSl  I  nffi,  *.]>!.  [Lat.  miutvl(u)  ;  tern.  i>\. 
adj.  -ulF.  -/ute.J 

Ziif>l.:  Tlio  typical  sub-family  of  tlie  family  MII-- 
telidiK  d|.  v.,i.  The  toes  an-  short,  partially  welibeil, 
claws  ~liurt,  often  semi-retractile,  (ieiiera  :  .Mu-l'-la, 
Galictis,  Putorius,  and  (rulo. 

mus  t8  line.".  [Lat.»i»«/>'//ini«.  from  miiltfln 
=;a  wea-i'l.  ]  (  )f  or  pertaining  t-i  a  \\r-a-el,  or  to  the 
animals  of  the  urnu~  Mu~te]:t  '  ^.  y.). 


mfis  te  -Ifis,  «. 

IcMhu.:  Hound;  a  genus  of  Carclmridw,  They 
Hn>  >mall  sharks,  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  all  th>- 
temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Five  species  are 
known  ;  two,  Mwttrlutt  lirri*  and  M.  vulgaria,  occur 
on  t  ho  coasts  of  Europe.  In  the  former  a  placent.i 
Udefolopwl  for  the  attachment  of  the  embryo. 
They  are  ground  fish,  feeding  principally  on  crusta- 
ceans and  decomposing  animal  substances. 

mils  -t8r,  *mOUS-tre,  ».  {O.fT.mnttre.monnti, 
(Fr.monlKI  a  pattern,  a  muster,  from  Low  Lat. 
moturfrtt—a  review  of  troops,  a  show,  a  sample. 
from  Lat.  mon*fro=to  show;  Port.  mu»<ra=a  pat- 
torn,  a  muster,  a  review;  Ital.  moitm.] 

1.  A  pattern,  an  example,  a  specimen. 

•2.  A  show. 

3.  The  assembling  of  troops  for  service  or  review  ; 
a  review  of  troops  under  arms. 

4.  A  register  or  roll  of  forces  mustered. 

"Onr  premtnt  muxtrr*  growupon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men." 

p.:  Hrnru  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 


B.  A  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  collection,  a  gather- 
ing ;  a  number  assembled  or  met  together, 

6.  A  body  of  men  mustered  for  service. 

7.  A  company  of  peacocks. 

"According  to  the  moat  ancient  nnd  approved  treatine 
on  hunting  I  rauttt  >my  a  tHitattr  of  peacock.."  —  lrri«'j 
Skttch  llixjki  CllriHtmnit  Dtiy. 

1T  (1)  To  vaatt  miixter  :  To  be  allowed  to  pas-  in- 
spection without  censure,  as  one  of  a  uumber  at  an 
inspection. 

mus  t8r,  mous  tre,  *mus  tre,  r./.&i.  [MUS- 
TER, «.  German  wiw'rrn;  l>an.  moiw^'rcu  ;  Dan. 
myiufrtf«to  muster:  Port,  mastrar;  Ital.  mottrare 
=  to  show,  from  Lat.  itioiwtro.} 

A.  TraHsitire: 

1.  To  collect  or  assemble  together  as  troops  for 
service,  review,  or  exercise;  to  review  and  inspect 
troops  under  arms,  to  take  an  account  of  their  num- 
ber, condition,  efficiency,  state  of  their  arms,  outfit, 
&c. 

"And  the  principal  Hcrihe  of  the  howt,  which  niu&ttrtd 
the  people  of  the  laud."—  ^  KMIJ/*  xxv.  I'.'. 

2.  To  collect    generally  ;    to  bring    together  ;    to 
assemble  ;  to  gather  for  use  or  exhibition. 

"  A  proceuiion  of  twenty  coachee  belonging  to  public 
functionaries  wo»  muttered."—  Macaul'ty:  Hist.  Eiig..  ch. 
zil. 

3.  To  summon  up  ;  to  collect  ;  to  assume. 
"  A_fftther.  whone  authority,  in  show 

When  mOHt  tievere.  and  muittrritifj  all  its  force, 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love." 

Cowptr    TVuil-,  rl.  81. 

B.  Tntrnna.:    To   assemble;    to   meet  or   collect 
together  ;  to  gather. 

"At  every  conventicle  they  muttered  in  arm*."—  Jfo- 
cadlay:  Hint.  Knif.,  ch.  ii. 

7  (1)  To  muster  troop*  into  terrier:  To  inspect 
men  and  enter  them  on  the  muster-roll  of  an  army. 

(2)  To   muster   troops  out  of  service  :  To  inspect 
and  enter  soldiers  on  a  muster-roll,  for  payment 
and  discharge  from  service. 

(3)  To  muster  un:  To  collect  together  ;  to  gather. 
(Commonly  used  figuratively  in  the  phrase,  I,,  mus- 
ter up  courage,  that  is,  to  summon  up  one's  courage 
for  some  enterprise.) 

muster-book,  «.  A  book  in  which  the  names  of 
men  on  service  are  registered. 

"Shadow  will  serve  for  Hummer;  prick  him:  for  we 
hnvn  a  number  of  shadow*  to  fill  up  the  mu«frr-6oofc."  — 
ShaJcctp.:  Henry  II'.,  1't.  II.,  Hi.  2. 

•muster-file,  «.    A  muster-roll  (q.  v.). 

•muster-master,  «.  One  who  takes  account  of 
the  number  of  troops,  their  arm-,  outfit.  A*1.  Tin- 
chief  officer  of  this  kind  was  called  the  Muster- 
master-general.  (Eiiy.) 

"Though  thou  wert  mimt'r-ma*ter  of  the  land." 

Urn  J'>:itiini;  I'mtenruintA,  xxxii. 

muster-place,  .1.    The  place  where  troop*  meet 
or  muster  for  service  or  review  ;  a  meeting  pine 
rendezvon-. 

"The  mu«ter-placr  in  Lanrick  mead." 

Scull:  iod»  ../<»,•  L-ilr,  tii    1". 

muster-roll,  «. 

1.  Mil.:  A  roll  or  register  of  the  men  in  each  com- 
pany, troop,  or  regiment. 

"The  gennalogie*  nnd  n,n*tfr.r»lli  which  made  up  a 
larg«  I»nrt  of  the  Chronicle*  of  the  Jewish  King*."—  Jfa- 
cd»/ay.  Hint.  Knj.,  ch.  xiv. 

'J.  \iiut,:  A  roll  or  register  in  which  the  mu-ter 
of  each  vessel  sets  down  the  name-  of  himself  and 
the  whole  ship  *  company,  to^'Mlier  with  partic- 
ulars as  to  their  places  of  birth,  age,  Ae. 

must   I  If  ,  mil:    [Eng.  musty;  -ly.]    In  a  musty 


must  I  ly,  adv.    [Bnf.  »i 

or  moldy  manner:  moldily. 


Ate,     fit,     Tare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w3rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cilre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ta,    09  =  *;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


mustiness 
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mutilated-wheel 


must -I-nS88,  s.  [English  musty;  -ncim.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  musty;  moldim--,  fusti- 

ne-s. 

••K»-'.p  (hem  dry  and  free  from  wtixtlueati." — Evelyn: 
Kalen  tar. 

*mus  tra  tion,  *.  [Eng.  mtufer; -ofton.]  Mu.- 
tering,  enrollment. 

"  \\  ith  power  to  call  out  the  whole  population  for  roi(«- 
...   nut    for  military  service."— Mr  chn*.  IHlke,  in 
IKMe*. 

must  f ,  *must  ie,  'moist  y,  ».  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful; Skcur  derives  it  from  ww»/  =  new  wine,  with 

confusion  with  O.  Fr.  moi*i= moldy,  musty. J 
*1.    Damp,  wet. 

2.  HuM>  :  spoiled  with  damp i  sour  anil  fetid. 

• '  He  could  not  -ray  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome  imt-ity  I'lnitf." 

.v/KiArii;*..  Cnriuluuu*,  v.  1. 

3.  Vniiiil;  having  an  ill  smell. 

•4.  Dull,  heavy,  spiritless;  out  of  practice, 
"Tospirit  him  up  now  und  then,  that  lit-  may  nut  grow 
»tii4/|/and  unfit  for  conversation."— Addition     Xi'ectatur. 

5.  Stale  from  age. 

"  The  proverb  IH  somewhat  mnntrt." 

'li.:  Ilitmlet,  iii.  2. 

6.  Antiquated,  forgotten. 

'•  H«  thinks  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon  streams, 
Of  old  muni!/  bards  mumbles  over  their  numee." 
Bynim:  The  Poetaster. 

*mu-ta-bll -I  tate,  r.  t.  [MUTABILITY.]  To 
change. 

•"Twill  malabllllale  poor  Nature's  light." 

T.  Urotcn:   Works,  iv.  243. 

mu-ta-bll  -1-tf,  «.     [Fr.  mutnbilitt,  (rtmi  Lat. 

niiit<tl>ilittis,  from  mura6i/is=changeablo :  inutit-lit 
change;  Sp.  utultil'ilnlftd;  Ital.  mutabilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutable  or  cnango- 
able ;  liability  to  change  or  alteration  in  form,  con- 
1 1  it  ion,  or  essential  qualities  ;  mutablenoss. 

"The  disorder  und  mutability  of  this  state."— Stillina- 
fleet:  SermitiiA,  vol.  iii..  Her.  3. 

2.  Changenlilenosi),    fickleness;    inconstancy    of 
miud,  disposition,  or  will ;  irresolution. 

"  Now  Kith  her  whele  by  no  way  may  soiourn, 
What  wont  thou  of  her  mutahlittltl" 

C'tutucer:  Troiltis  Hint  C'/vaai'Ua,  bk.  i. 

mut  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  mutabilis,  from  mu/o=to 
change;  Ital.  mutabile;  Sp.  mudable ;  Fr.muable.] 

\.  Capable  of  being  changed  or  altered  in  form, 
shape,  or  essential  qualities;  subject  or  liable  to 
chaugo  or  alteration  ;  changeable,  alterable. 

"Institutions  and  the  form  of  things, 
As  they  exist  in  mutable  array." 

H'ori(*lrur(n ;  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

'-'.  Changeable  or  inconstant  in  mind,  will,  or  dis- 
position; inconstant,  fickle,  unstable. 

,         "The  mutable  rank-scented  many." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

mut  -a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  mutable, ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mutable ;  mutability. 

mQt  -a-Dlf ,  adv.  [Eng.  mutab(le) , ;-/».]  In  a 
mutable  or  changeable  manner ;  changeably. 

mat  age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  (Fr.,  from  mu/<"r=to 
change.]  A  process  for  checking  the  fermentation 
i>f  t  he  must  of  grapes. 

mu  tan -dum  ipi.mu  tan -da),  «.  [Lat.  neut. 
sing,  of  iitutu tutus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  niuto=to 
change.]  A  thing  to  he  changed  or  altered. 

*i  Mntnti.i  miitiiintiii:  [  Lat.,  lit.  =  things  that  have 
to  be  changed  being  changed.]  Making  the  changes 
or  alterations  required  by  altered  circumstances; 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  circumstance^. 

mu -tate,  fmu-tat  £d,  a.  [Latin  mutatus,  pa. 
par.  of  iimtii  -to  change.]  Changed;  specif.,  in 
pliilol.,  changed  hy  the  influence  of  an  a,  i,  or  u  in 
tin1  following  syllable. 

"It  is  extremely  probable  that  all  subject ives  originally 
had  mutated  vowels." — //.  Sweet:  Dial,  and  Prehistoric 
Furiiif  ../Old  Enalifli,  p.  649. 

*i  The  first  form  is  that  preferred  by  botanists. 

mu-ta  -tion,  «.    [French  from  Lat.  mulatto,  from 
in  a  fitt  us,  pa.  par.  of  Hm/y=to  change.] 
I.  Orilindi-y  f.unifHage  : 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  changing;  change,  altera- 
tion, whether  in  form,  qualities,  or  nature. 

"The bowers  are  overthrown. 
Or  have  given  way  to  slow  mutation." 

H'ordaici'rfA.    H'hite  7>o.  of  Rulstone,  Til. 

*2.  A  post-house  for  changing  hot 

II.  J'hilitl.:  I'mlaut;    the    change   of    a    vowel 
through  the  influence  of  an  a,  i,  or  u  in  the  follow- 
ing ijrllable. 

*mut  a~t6r  J,  a.  [Lat.  ittutiiloi-iufi,  fr<»m  ninta- 
tun.  pa.  par.  of  m«(o=  to  change.  |  Changing,  change- 
able, mutable. 


mu  taz  I-lite,  mo  taz  I  lite,  «.  &  a.  [Arab. 
m«iuzu(u/i=deadly.J 

A.  Miittinii  MI-<IIIII  inn  i    (pi.):      \    ratioiiali-tic   Mo- 
liaminedan  sect  .  founded  in  the  lirst  century  of  the 
Hejira  by  \Vasil  ben  Ata.     They  rejected  certain 
opinions  held  l>y  the  ordinary  Mussulmans  regard- 
ing (iod,  which  they  consider  to  be  inconsistent 
with  liis  justice  and  holiness,  Ac.,  reject**!  predes- 
t  ination,  anil  ailmittei!  a  purgatory.    The    Koran 
was  allegorized  to  prevent  its  coming  into  collision 
with  science  or  era  in  ping  the  development  of  society. 
The  Caliph  al  Mamuu,   sou  of  Haruu.  al  Raschid 
(A.  D.  M;t  to  KH),  embraced  the  Mutazilito  faith. 
Ho  encouraged  learned  men  of  all  persuasions  at 
his  court  at  Bagdad,  and  gave  an  impulse,  felt 

Bowerfully  even  in  Christi-ndom,  to  science.    This 
rilliant  rationalistic  period  of  Mohammedanism 
lasted  about  fifty  years,  when  the  old  orthodoxy 
came  back  with  its  accompanying  stagnation  of 
thought.    (Sir   Win.   Muir:    Tlu-  jt,Vii-(y   Caliphate 

,p.  458.&C.)      [KADAEITE.] 

B.  A*  tttlj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sect  described 
under  A.  or  their  tenets. 

miitfh,  8.  [tier.  mUtze=  a  cap,  a  bonnet.]  A 
woman's  linen  or  muslin  cap. 

"  If  ae  kail  wife  pou'd  aff  her  neighbour's  mutch,  they 
would  hae  the  twnsome."  —  Scott:  Rob  Jivy,  ch.  iv. 

mutc.ll  kin.  s.  [  A  diniin.  from  mutch,  prob.  from 
the  stiapo  of  the  vessel.  1  A  Scotch  liquid  measure 
containing  four  gills,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  Scotch 
pint  ;  an  English  pint. 

"A  dribble  in  comparison  of  our  gawste  Scots  pint,  and 
hardly  a  mutM!n?'—Scolt:  Heart  of  .VbMxirniiiii,  ch. 
xxviii. 

mtlte,  *muet,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  muet  (O.  Fr.  mut,  mu)  ; 
from  Lat.  inutum,  accus.  of  mu/u«=dumb,  mute; 
Ital.  muto;  Span,  mudo;  prob.  from  the  same  root 
as  (Jr.  ?«uo=to  close,  mudo8=dumb:  Sans.  muku= 
dumb;  Lat.  mu,  Gr.  mu=a  muttered  sound.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordina 


1.  Literally: 

(1)  Silent,  not  speaking,  not  uttering  a  word  or 
sonnd. 


(: 
not 


2)  Incapable  of  speaking  or 
t  having  the  power  of  speech. 


utterance;  dumb; 


"  More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fall'n  on  evil  days." 

Ittltiin:  P.  L.,  vli.  25. 

2.  Fig. :  Unaccompanied  by  words. 
"A  dance  is  a  mute  poesie.  and  poesie  a  speaking  dance." 
—P.  Holland:  Plutaren,  p.  6&6. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Grammar  and  Philology : 

(1)  Silent,  not  pronounced;  as,  The  6  in  climb  is 
mute. 

(2)  Applied   to  certain   consonants  which    have 
their  sound  suddenly  and  completely  chocked  by  a 
contact  of  the  vocal  organs.    [B.  II.  1  (2).J 

2.  Law:  Applied  to  a  person  who,  on  being  ar- 
raigned, is  unable  to  ppeak,  or  willfully  and  obstin- 
ately refuses  to  answeror  plead. 

"Regularly  a  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute-,  when,  being 
arraigned  for  treason  or  felony,  he  either  (1)  makes  no 
answer  at  all ;  or  (2)  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or 
with  such  matter  as  is  not  allowable,  and  will  not  answer 
otherwise;  or  (3  •  upon  having  pleaded  not  guilty,  refuses 
to  put  himself  upou  the  country." — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  26. 

3.  Mi  lull.:  Applied  to  metals  which  do  not  ring 
when  struck. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  silent  or  speechless ;  one  who  does 
not  or  will  not  speak. 

2.  One  who  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech, 
either  from  congenital  or  long-continued  deafness ; 
one  who  is  dumb ;  a  deaf  mute. 

*3.  A  silent  spectator. 

"  [You]  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act." 

.-•/i. il, •»/>..•  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

4.  A  hired  attendant  at  a  funeral. 

5.  In  Turkey,  a  dumb  officer   acting  as  execu- 
tioner. 

"  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  in  tit'-  I'll  be." 

Sao*e»p...  Twelfth  Night,  1.  2. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Grammar  and  Philology  : 
in  A  letter  which  is  not  pronounced ;  as  the  6  in 
climb. 

(2)  A  consonant  formed  by  such  a  position  of  the 
vocal  organs  as  stops  the  sound  entirely.  Mute» 
are  of  two  kinds;  voiced:  b,  d,  g  (as  in  get);  and 

lliirmVi  il  :   l>,  k;  t. 

"The  narrowing  of  the  organs  may  be  pushed  even  to 
the  point  of  complete  closure,  the  element  of  form,  of 
oral  modification,  coming  thus  to  prevail  coinpletelyover 
that  of  material,  of  tone  :  the  product,  in  that  case,  is 
made  distinctly  audible  only  as  tne  con  tact  is  broken;  and 
we  call  it  a  mute." —  Whitney;  Life  and  Growth  of  Language, 
ch.  iv.,p.  61. 


2.  Law:  One  who   remains    speechless,   and  is 
cither  unable  or  refuses  to  answer  or  plead. 

"To  the  indictment  here  upon,  he  [John  Biddlel  pray* 
council  might  be  allowed  him  to  plead  the  illegality  of 
it;  which  being  denied  him  by  the  judges,  and  the 
sentence  of  a  mute  threatened,  he  lit  length  ^.LV,,  int» 
court  his  exceptions  engrossed  in  parchment.  — H",*«r- 

Attlelltr  OXOH.,  vol.  ii. 

3.  Music:  (1)  A  small  instrument  of  brass,  wood, 
or  ivory,  so  made  tiiat  it  can  lx»  readily  fixed  upon 
the  bridge  of  a  violin  or  violoncello  to  damp  or 
deaden  the  sound.     Tin'  dir<M*tiori   for  it-  ns..   i- 
written  COM  Km-(///i/ or  mii/<r,  its  discontinuance  hy 
tenzasortlini.     ('!}  A  leather  pad  of  a  pear  shape 
employed  as  a  mute  for  lirass  instruments,  which, 
inserted  in  the  bell,  produces  the  otFcct  of  sound  at 
a  distance. 

4.  Thrat.:  One  whoso  part    consists    merely    of 
dumb  show. 

mute-swan,  *. 

Ornith.:  Cyynusolor,  the  Domestic  or  Tamo  Swan. 

mute,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  niufir,  from  O.  Fr.  etmeutir, 
esmeltir,  from  O.  Dut.  smelten,  smilten=to  smelt,  to 
make  water.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  dung  as  birds,  to  void  excrement. 
(Said  of  birds.) 

B.  Traiu. :  To  void,  as  excrement. 
*mate  (!),«.   [Moor,*.] 

•mute  (2),  «.  [MUTE, ».]  The  dung  or  excrement 
of  birds.  (Butler:  Hudibrat,  ii.  3.) 

mut -8d,  a.  [Eng.  mut(e) ; -ed.]  Having  the  sound 
damped  or  deadened. 

"A  beautiful  effect  being  obtained  from  the  mtfteil  harp 
chords  on  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  bar." — l'<ill  Mull 
Gazette,  Hept.  10,  1884. 

mute  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  mute,  a.;  -ly.~]  In  a  muto 
manner,  silently,  without  word  or  sound. 

"  Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  portal  door, 
\\  ln'i  c  he  had  mutely  sat  two  hours  before." 

Mil!«n:  At  a  Vacation  /.'jvrc/nc. 

mute  ness,  tubst.  [Eng.  mute,  a.;  -jirwi.]  Tho> 
quality  or  state  of  being  mute;  silence,  dumbness, 
spoochlossuess. 

"The  bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin." — Miltutt:  Doctrine 
of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,ch.  Iii. 

mut'-lc, «.  [Lat.  mutic »«for mutilus.]  Mutilated, 
cut  short,  abrupt,  without  a  point. 

mut    1  cous.  a.    [Lat.  itintifu*.  a  variant  of  unit- 
i2tu=mutilated,  docked.] 
Bat.:  Destitute  of  a  terminal  point. 

mu  tl  la  -ta,  «. pi.  [Lat.  nout.  pi.  of  mutilatut, 
pa.  par.  of  Niu///o  =  to  mutilate  (q.  v.).] 

Zool.:  According  to  Cuvier,  a  mammalian  sub- 
class containing  the  order  Cotacea,  now  divided 
into  True  Cotacoa  and  Sirenia. 

mut  I  late,  a.  & ».  [Lut.mutilattix,  pa.  par.  of 
muft*/o=to  mutilate;  from  niu/i'/u8=maimed;  Or. 
mitt/tits,  mytilo8=curtailed,  docked.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Mutilated,  maimed. 
"Cripplee  mutilate  in  their  own  persons  do  come  out 
perfect  in  their  generations." — Broirite:    Vulgar  Error*, 

bk.  MI  ,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Bot. :  Deprived  of,  or  in  process  of  being  de- 
prived of,  an  important  part. 

tB.  As  subst.:  An  individual  of  the  order  Muti- 
lata  (q.  v.). 

mut'-I-late,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mutiler;  Sp.  mutilar; 
Ital.  mutilare.]  [MUTILATE.  n.\ 

1.  To  cut  or  hack  off  a  limb  or  an  essential  pnrt 
of;  to  maim;  to  deprive  of  an  essential  or  impor- 
tant part. 

2.  To  destroy,  remove,  or  alter  any  important  or 
essential  feature  or  part  of,  so  as  to  render  imper* 
feet ;  to  destroy  the  integrity  of ;  to  mangle. 

"It  waasomnch  mutilated  that  it  retained  little  more 
than  its  name." — Mucttulny:  Hint.  Eng.,  oh.  xv. 

mnt  -I-la-t8d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [MUTILATE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa,  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A»  adjective: 

\.  on/.    Linit/.:    Maimed,   mangled ;  deprived  of 
some  important  or  essential  part  or  feature. 
"  Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure."          Coteper:    Task,  I,  774. 

2.  Bot.:  [MUTILATE.] 

mutllated-wheel,  «. 

-tfacft. :  A  wheel,  from  a  port  of  the  perimeter  of 
which  the  cogs  are  removed.  It  is  usually  adapted 
to  rotate  COM-  i .!  iitly  in  one  direction,  and  impart  an 
intermittent  motion  toother  cog-wheels. or  a  recip- 
rocating motion  to  a  rack-bar,  by  alternate  connec- 
tions to  one  or  the  other  of  said  wheels,  or  the 
respective  racks  of  the  bar. 


boil,     boy;     poiit,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  -   f. 
-clan,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ---  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


mutilation 
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mutuatitious 


mu  tl  Ii   tlon  «.    [Fr..  from  Lat.  mu«tafion«m.  mu-tl?   I  a.  ».     [Named   af tor  the  discoverer,  •mutton-monger.  ««fc«f.    A  whoremonger;  a  de- 

arcus  of ,«,,/./ *„ .from  mutilate,  pa.  par.  of  mu-  (Vlestii,  Mutin,  a  South  American  botanist.)  bauchod  man.    [MUTTON,  II.  i] 

in  ut  1 1  ii.'    .|.  v.i ;  Sp.  mutilncum;  Ital.  mu-  But.:  The  typical  genus  ,,f  tin-  tribe  Mutisiaco«>  mutton-pie,  *.    A  pie  made  with  mutton. 

.,i.'.|    The  art  of  mutilating  or  depriving  of  a  (q.v.).    It  consists  of  South  American  plants.  mil-ton  -f  1st.  ».    [English  mutton,  am"  " 

limb,  or  other  essential  or  important  part;  maim-  mu-tI»-I-i'-Ci-JB,  »•  !>!•     [Mod.  Lat.  mu<i»i(a) ;  large,  coarse,  reel  fist  or  hand.     •<•<,(/.> 

""•'•  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  »uff.  •aceae.']  "  He  who  »aw  the  soldier's  muttuujltt.- 

"  Many  of  their  work,  hare  reached  oar  time*  entire,  gllt   .  A   tribo  of    (;omp<)eiteB,   sub-order    Labia-  Orfdmi  Jur'nal, 

-while  Tacito.  him«.lf  ha.  .uttered  mulilal/un.  -Oold-  ,;,!,,„,.     jt    hog    three    sub-tribes:    Barnadosiew,  mut -ton  ?,  a.    [English    mutton;    -B.] 

*».ll».-  puutr.  Uaru,«u.  ch.  ii.  l,ene».,  and  Faceliden.  bling  mutton  in  any  of  its  qualities  ;  like 


..|    The  art 'of' niutil'iiting  or  depriving  of  a    (q.v.ji    It  consists  of  South  American  plant*.  mutton  ~f  1st.  «.    [English  mutton,  and  /inf.]1  A 

limb,  or  other  essential  or  important  part;  maim-       mu-tI»-I-i'-Ci-JB,  »•  !>'•     [Mod.  Lat.  mu<i»i(a) ;  large,  coarse,  reel  fist  or  hand.     •<•<,(/.> 

""•'•                                                                                          Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  »uff.  •aceae.']  "  He  who  >aw  the  soldier'.  mutt,,»Jl*t." 

••••-••                                 •     -- '  --    T  -»-=-  Itryl'K    Juvenal,  .at.  XVI 

Resom- 

, ig  mutton  in  any  of  its  qualities;  like  mutton; 

mDt   I  l&t  8r,  «.    [Eng.  mutilaf  (r) ;  -or;  French       mnt   Ism. «.    [Eng.  muf(e),  a. ;  -wm.]    Tho  state  consisting  of  mutton. 

mulilattur.]    One  who  mutilates.                                    of  being  mute  or  dumb.  mu  '-tn-ll,  *mn    tu  all,  a.    [Fr.  mufnel,  fr.,m 

•mnt    He,  v.  t.    [Fr.  mutiler.]    To  mutilate.                mnt   t«r,  «mut  tre,  'mot  ere,  t>.  t.  A  f.    [From  Lat.  muiuu*=mutual,  lit.  exchanged,  from  mu/o= 

'i/o=to    an  imitative  root  mot.  or  mut,  with  the  verbal  fre-  to  exchange ; 


I .  a.lj.  tun.  -idee.]  "They  mattered  extremely  that  it  wa>  a  thing  not  to  be 

Kntimi.:  A  family  of  hymonopterous  insects,  sub-  ,uffered."— Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  163. 

&Z±5^'S£*r#Z^£S&  m3urm°ur8CUnd   ^    '  ^    rUmbUl"'   """^ 

i.    The  logs  are  short  and  hairy.  From  1.200  to 
1.30U  species  are  known,  scattered  over  tho  world. 


!.:*«)  sp«ci 

but  most  numerous  in  hot  climates. 

•mut  I  lOuB,  a.  [Lat.  mutilus,  from  Or.  mitylot, 
uivfi7»»  =  mainied.J  Mutilated,  maimed,  imperfect, 
defective. 


"K'en  yet  our  mutual  arm.  we  might  employ." 

Pope:  Homer  a  Iliad,  xvii.  177. 

IT  Mutual  is  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  used  in 
tho  phrase,  a  unit  mil  friend,  where  common  should 

eares   still    mutt'rtng    as    the    air    doth    properly  bo  used  ;  mutual  expressing  strictly  a  reci- 
breathe,    .    .    .  procity  or  community  of  feeling  or  action.    This 

use,  however,  is  sanctioned  by  high  authority. 


•mut  Ine,  v.  t.  [Fr.  muti'n«r=to  mutiny  (q.  v.).] 
To  mutiny. 

•mtit  Ine,  ».  [Fr.  »u<m=mutinous.]  [MrmNY.J 
A  mutineer. 


Doth  rock  the  aensea." 

Drayton:  Henry  Howard  to  Lady  Qeraldinf. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  imperfect  articulation 
or  with  compressed  lips ;  to  grumble  out. 
"And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 
Mixed  in  the  charms  he  Muttered  o'er." 

.V.jlf:  Lady  uf  Ike  Ijike,  lit  4. 


"  It  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  be- 
fore their  tuitlit'il  friend*,  that  he  loved  Mr.  \Vurdle'. 
daughter."—  Dickens:  Pickictck,  ch.  III. 

mutual-contract, ». 

Lair:  An  engagement  entered  into  by  two  or  more 
persons  by  which  a  reciprocal  obligation  is  raised ; 

mftt   tSr,    ».    [MUTTEE,  f.J    An    indistinct,   ob-    the  one  party  being  to  give  or  do,  or  abstain  from 
scure    utterance;    a    murmur,  a  grumble,  a  mut-    doing  something,  in  exchange  for  something  given 
mu  tin  eer  ,  *mu  tl  ner,  «.    |>ng.  jnuim(e),  v.;    tering.  or  done,  or  abstained  from  by  the  other  party. 

-eer.)     One  who  mutinies;   one  who  is  guilty  of  "Without  hi.  rod  revem'd, 

iitmy;    one   in    military  _or   naval   service   who  And  backward  rau««r«  of  di»«»ering  power, 

We  cannot  free  the  lady."  J/illuii.  Cumiii,  817. 

•mnt  t8r  a -tlon,  «.  [Eng.  mutter;  -atiim.]   The 
act  of  muttering  or  grumbling ;  a  grumble. 


ry   or  naval   service   who 

attempts  t<>  ilr-troy  discipline  and  subordination 
by  rising  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
officers,  or  by  openly  resisting  the  government. 

"The  very  acrupulofiity  which  made  Nottingham  a 
mntinrrr  wan  a  Hecurity  that  he  would  never  be  u  traitor." 
—  Atucuulay.  Hint.  KH>J  ,  ch.  XV. 

mu  tin  eer  ,  r.  i.    [MUTINEER,*.]    To  mutiny. 

"  'But  what'  B  the  good  of  mutlneertnyf  continued  the 
second  mate,  addreoeiug  the  man  in  the  fur  cap."—  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

mut  -Ing,  «.    [Eng.  mut(e),  v.;  -ing.]    The  mute 
r  dung  of  oirds. 


or  dung 

"From  her  inoonverted  muloit/ariieth  this  plant  of  the       fj.  Angulwt.:  Tho  sound  made  by  one  who  mut 
berries    whereof    birdlime   is  made." — Vrowne:   Vulgar    tors ;  a  grumble,  a  murmur,  a  complaint. 


mutual-debts,  s.pl. 

Law :  Money  due  on  both  sides  between  two  per- 
sons.    (Hlackstune.)     [SET-OFF.] 

mutual-promises,  «.;>/.    Concurrent  considera- 
tions which  will  support  each  other,  unless  one  or 
"With  praying.,  hopings,  and  a  littla  mutteratlon."-     the  ot|lor  ^  Toj(1 .  „„,  whon  <me  mall  ].romisos  to 
Rlcliardion   Sir  C.  Oranditon,  iv.  282.  pay  moncy  t,,  another,  anil    he,  ill  consideration 

mnt  - tSr-Sr,  «.     [Eng.  mutter;   -er.]     One  who    thereof,  promises  to  do  a  certain  act,  Ac.    Mutual 
mutters ;  a  grumbler,  a  murmuror.  promises,  to  bo  obligatory,  must  be  simultaneous. 

[jRK'iW1  *MOt-er-ln86'  '"•  por"  °-  *  '•    '"mutual'-system,  ..     The  monitorial  system. 
A,  4  B.  A,  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:   (See  the    [M^u;ua^tVe8^ament|  , 

Lim:  Wills  made  by  two  persons  who  leave  their 


•>rb.) 

effects  reciprocally  to  tiiu  survivor.    (  H'harton.) 
error,,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.  "  He  jTromptly 'silenced    them;    bat  hi.  interference        mU  tU~al  1st,  8.     [Eug.  mutual;  -t»f.] 

mfl -tln-Ize,  *mu    tin  ise,  v.  i.    [Eng.  mutin(y);    caused  much  angry  mutterina.-—Hacaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,       ZoOL:  A  name  given  by  Van  Beneden  to  "  animals 
-tze.]    To  mutiny.  ch.  viil.  which  live  on  each  other  without  being  either  para- 

sites or  messmates."     (.-liiiniai  Parasites,  ch.  iv.) 
mu  tu-&l  -It-f , «.    [Fr.  mut  a  ni  it,'.  \ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutual;  recipro- 
cation, interchange. 

"The  complete  mutuality  of  adaptation."— Poe:    Works 
(ed.  1864;,  ii.  197. 

-'.  Interchange  of  courtesies  or  familiarities ;  iu- 


"They had  not  presumed  unto  »o  bold  approache.  a.  to  mfit  t3r-Ing-ljf,  ndf.  fEng.  muttering;  -iy.] 

mutlntne.  against  me  within  iny  heart."— Adams:  Works,  In  a  muttering  manner,  indistinctly ;  withotlt  dl.s- 

111.281.  tinct  articulation.  (Pur:  Tale  uf  the  Kagged  Mount- 

mt  -tin  OUS,  a.    [Eng.  mutin(e);  -ous.]  ains.) 

1.  Dbposcd  to  or  guilty  of  mutiny ;  resisting  the  .  *miit  -t8r  oQs,  a.    [Eug.  mutter;  -on«.]    Mutter- 
military  or  naval  authorities ;  as,  a  mutinous  crew,  mg,  buzzing. 

2.  Seditious,  turbulent.  "Toyle  wittunuff^roiut  humbling." 

3.  Turbulent,  wild,  boisterous.  stanyhunt:  l'lrg<l'»  Mneid,  i.  414. 
"The  noontide  sun  called  forth  the  muMnou«  winds."  mut    t&n,  •mol  ton,  'mot  en.  *mot  on,  "mot 


shakesp.:  Tempest,  t.  1.       one,  *mot  oun,  "mut  ten.  «.    [O.  Fr.  moton,  mot- 


timacy. 


Interesting  reciprocities  and  mutual/tie*."  —  Cartylf: 


.         .. 
new.  sedition. 

mtt  tin  f,  s.  |  Knit,  mutin(e):  ~y;  Fr.  mutin 
(fur  O.  Fr.  meutin,  from  nwufe);  Fr.  6meute=& 
sedition;  from  Low  Lut.  inotn  :i  pack  of 


1.  In  a  mutual  manner,  ruciprocally ;  by  giving 
and  receiving. 
•2.  In  return. 

"Who  mutually  hath  answered  my  affection." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

*3.  In  common  ;  conjointly,  equally,  alike. 
"Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually." 

Shaken?. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  8. 

mu  -tu  ar  ^,  "•    [Lat.  mutuarius,  from  mufuu«= 
exchanged,  mutual.] 

Lair:  One  who  borrows  personal  chattels,  to  hi* 
consumed  by  him,  and  returned  to  the  owner  in 
2.  A  prostitute;  a  woman  of  easy  virtue.  [LACED-    fcj,,,i, 

•mu  tu  a  -tlon,  ».    [Lat.  mu/imf/o,  from  mutua- 

muLton-oira,  «.  (us,  pa.  par.  of  >«u/uo=to   borrow;   »iufuiu=ex- 

•    Imtii'n  mutiny,  Imlinn  mutinirn:   The  mutiny       Ornilh. :  tKttralata  (prorellaria)  Itunni.     Called    changed,  iniituaUq.  v.).] 
of  regiment  after  regiment  of  the  native  Bengal    aN,,     While     Night-Hawk.     (Chiillenu-;      i:,-,n,rl        1.  The  m-t  of  cxrlianging;  exchange, 
army  in  l*S1  and  18T>8.  (Zool.),  ii.  144.)  ••<>  blemed   mutation,    blessed    mutuatlun."  —  Adams: 

mQ  tin  f,  *mu  tln-le,  v.  i.    [MCTINT.*.]  mutton-chop,  «.    .\rib-pioceofmutton.liaving    »'<"•*•,  i.  we. 

1.  To  excite  or  i>«  guilty  of  mutiny;    to   riao  or    the  bonn  rut  or  chopped  off  at  the  small  end.    The        ~  Tho  act  of  borrowing. 
i-,-b -1  -  i|]y-eonstitutod  authority,  espe-    term  isalsoapplied  to  other  small  piecesnf  nniitoii 

cially  in  the  naval  or  military  service.  cut  for  broiling  from  other  parts  of  the  animal,  as 

2.  To  be  at  odils,  to  full  out,  to  quarrel.  the  log. 

"My  very  hairs  do  mutiny."  mutton-ham,  «.    A  leg  of  mutton  salted  and  pro- 

Sltakei'ii.:  Anto«yandCtfopatra,'M.9.       parod  as  ham. 


1.  A  sheep.    (Cowper:  \eeilleu  Alarm.) 

2.  Tho  flesh  of  sheep,  raw  or  cooked  for  food. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

,uu,r s,:'Vr;;rv^nvc;  °- It<a:  *2&^™£^a&£R$SS5'3s 
VlS.fft^&^^ 

Bod  that  takost  away  tho  sins  of  the  world,  have 

MirirtooliirersoVt'hei,  a,,tl,,',rity:""       mercy  upon  us). 

L*.  Any   rebellion   or   opposition  to  logally-consti-        "^   French  mull* 
tilled  authority;  sedition. 
3.  Discord,  strife. 

"  Disturbing  Jealousy    .    .    .    suggesteth  mutiny." 
Sliakesp.:  Venus  and  A'loui*.  6S1. 


*mu  tu  a  tl  tlous,  ii.  [Lat.  mufuiifirtiu,  from 
ii  ii  f  unfits,  pa.  par.  of  muruo  =  to  borrow.]  llor- 
n,w  N!. 

•The  iii»lHiiliri»u«  good  works  of  their  pretended  holy 
men."— Jfure:  Ant.  against  Idolatry,  ch.  x. 

fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g&,     pit. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whfi,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rtlle,     full,     try,     Syrian.     »,     cs     e;     ey     i.      qu  =  kw. 


mutule 

mu  -tnle,  ».    [French,  from  Lat.  m«fw>u»=a  mo- 

ArchUect.:  A  projecting  block  worked  under  the 
corona  of  the  Doric  cornice,  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  modillious  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite 
orders.  It  is  often  made' 
to  slope  downward  toward 
the  most  prominent  part, 
and  has  usually  a  number 
of  small  guttw  or  drops 
worked  on  the  under  side. 

mu   tu-um,  s.    |  I. at  in 
a  loan,  neut.  sing,  of  mu- 
tuus  =  exchanged,    mutual 
(q.v.).] 

ScotH  Law:  Thatcontract 
by  which  such  things  are 


Mutule. 


by  which  suc     tngs  are 

lent  us  are  consumed^  in  the  use,  or  cannot  be  used 
without   their  extinction  or  alienation,  as  corn, 
wine,  money,  &c. 
mux  H     T\  8  meox,  mi.r=dung,  dirt.]  [MixEX.] 


miix  -?,  muck  -8?,  a.  [Eug  mux;  -y.]  Dirty. 
gloomy,  mucky.  (Prov.  KII'.I.I 

"It  was  all  soaked  and  sodden,  and,  aa  we  call  it, 
HIIK*»»."— Blaeknuirti  Lorna  Doom,  oh.  xlvi. 

muz  a  rab,  ».  [Arab.]  A  Christian  formerly 
living  under  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

muz  a  rab  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  muzarab;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tho  Muzarabs,  or  to  their  liturgy. 

muz  -zl  nSss,  subst.  [Eng.  muzzy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  muzzy. 

•muzz  Ing,  s.  [MuzzY.]  Bemused,  muzzj  ;  pass- 
ing time  stupidly. 

"You  would  not  dare  keep  me  mucs/«0  here." — .Vat/. 
PArblav:  l>lury.  i.  168. 

muz  -zle,  *mos  el,  *mos-ell,  s.   [O.  Fr.  *mosfi, 

miisei  (Fr.  museau),  from  a  hypothetical  O.  French 
morsel,  a  dimin.  fr.  Low  Lat.  morsus  =  (l)  a  morsel, 
(2)  a  buckle,  (3)  remorse,  (4)  a  beak,  a  snout,  from 
Lat.  mor8u8=a  bite,  a  tooth ;  mordeo=to  bite ;  Ital. 
T/.'I'.SV»  a  muzzle.] 

1.  Tho  mouth  and  nose  of  an  animal,  as  of  ahorse, 
do«,  &c. ;  the  snout.     Sometimes  applied  in  cou- 
(••mpt  to  tho  mouth  of  a  human  being. 

"And  like  a  greyhound  the  nuntelt  and  the  head." 
Liiluute:  Slum  ofTltelm,  ft.  ill. 

2.  The  mouth  of  anything;  tlio  opening  for  en- 
trance or  discharge;  spec.,  the  mouth  of  a  gun  or 
cannon,  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  of  a  bellows,  &c. 

"Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces,  hid  the  lock  in  hia 
clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muzzle,  stopped  the  touch-hole 
with  a  quill,  and  threw  the  weapon  into  the  next  pond."— 
Macanlay:  Ititt.  Kuy.,  ch.  xvli. 

3.  A  gag  or  mask,  of  various  materials,  placed 
over  i  he  head  of  a  dog,  or  the  muzzle  of  a  calf  or 
vicious  horse.    (Chaucer:  C.  T., 2,135.) 

4.  Tho  piece  at  the  forward  end  of  the  plow-beam 
by  which  the  traces  are  attached.    Also  called  the 
bridle,  clevis,  or  plow-head. 

muzzle-cap,  H. 

( inln. :  The  cover  over  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

muzzle-lashings,  8.  pi. 

tfaut.:  Ropes,  'iVt  inch,  about  4  to  5  fathoms 
i  length,  iisi-d  to  lash  the  muzzles  of  guns  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  port. 

muzzle-loader,  8.  A  gun  which  is  loaded  at  the 
muzzle,  as  distinguished  from  a  breechloader. 

muzzle-ring,  s. 

Onin. :  The  ring  or  circle  surrounding  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun. 

__e-Slght,  s. 

11. :  The  front  sight,  screwed  into  the  swell  of 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  or  the  muzzle  band  of  a  how- 
ilzer.  It  is  of  iron  or  steel,  equal  in  height  to  the 
dispart  or  difference  between  the  semi-diameters  of 
the  base-ring  and  muzzle. 

muzzle-stopper, «. 

Orilii,:  A  touipion,  to  close  the  mouth  of  a  gun. 

muzzle-strap,  s. 

.U.mi\/e:  A  broad  strap,  whicli  is  buckled  around 
a  horse's  mouth  to  stop  his  biting. 

muz  -zle,  *mos-el,  v.  t.  &  i.    [MUZZLE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  bind  tho  month  with  a  muzzle,  so  as 
t»  prevent  from  biting  creating. 

"Thou  ihalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
truadeth  out  the  corn."— 1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  restrain  from  hurt. 

"  My  dagger  muzzled 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master." 

Sliakeap.:  Winter" a  Tale,  i.  I. 


mydriasis 

my-96  t»ph  a  gas,  8.  [Gr.  myket  (genit.  mykt- 
fos)=a  fungus,  and  nfcageiii  =  to  eat.] 

JBnfomTTrhe  typical  genus  of  the  family  Myce- 
tophagidie  (q.v.). 

my-96-t5ph  -Ma, «.  [Gr.  mjffcni  (genit.  myketoi) 
=a  fungus,  and  phile6—to  love.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Myce- 
tophilid»  (q.v.).  There  are  but  two  very  small 
ocelli. 

my-96-t6-phIl  -I-dte,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lathi  myce- 
toplM(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -tdte.l 

Entom. :  Fungus-midges ;  a  family  of  dipterous 
insects,  tribe  Nemocera.  They  are  very  active; 

mv  ,*mi,  po88.;)ron.ora.     [From  Mid.  Eng.  min    found   in  damp   situations  upon  herbage  or  t 
,/n'e,  by  X.pp/ng  the  final,,.]     Mine;  belonging    j^^g^"^^^^^ 

my-9«-t*-«6  -a,  i.  pi.  [Gr.  myket  (genit.  myke- 
tos) =a  fungns,  and  zOa,  pi.  of  z<5o»=a  living  creat- 
ure.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain  abnor- 
mal Rhizopods  of  low  organization. 

my-9l  -na,  «.    [Gr.  mykes=a  fungus ;  Latin  suff. 

'BO/.:  A  kind  of  shield  found  in  Baromyces,  and 
lichens  akin  to  it. 

my  -c6-d8rm,  my-c6-d8r  ma,  s.  [Gr.  mykls-= 
a  fungus,  and  derma=skin.] 

Botany,  <tc.:  A  spurious  genus  founded  on  the 
appearance  presented  by  certain  fungi  and  nlgals 
when  developed  in  liquids.  Example,  yeast  (q.  v.). 
If  they  float  or  grow  on  the  surfaco^hey  are  popu- 
larly called  flowers,  as,  flowers  of  wme ;  but  if  they 
sink,  mother,  as,  mother  of  vinegar.  When  myco- 
derms find  free  oxygen,  they  absorb  it  rapidly; 
when  they  have  to  take  it  from  the  liquid  in  which 
they  are  growing,  its  withdrawal  hastens  decompo- 
sition. 
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t.  To  keep  tinder  restraint ;  to  prevent  from  giv- 
ing vent  to  compiuints. 

•3.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close. 

"The  nurse   was  then  muzzling    and  coaxing  of  the 
child."— L'Eatrangf. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  bring  the  muzzle  or  mouth  near; 
to  fondle. 

"The  bear  mn::lm.  and  smells  to  him,  puta  hia  noee  to 
his  mouth  and  to  hia  ears." — L'Estranat. 

muz -»?,«.  [Eng.  mu»e  (2) ;  -y.]  Absent  in  mind; 
bewildered,  muddled,  tipsy,  stupid,  confused. 

"His  wife  a  dull,  muzzy  old  creature."—  Afa d. 
Diary,  i.  305. 


to  me. 

If  My  is  only  used  attributively,  and  mine  as  a 
predicate ;  thus  we  say.  This  is  my  book,  this  book 
is  mine. 

my  -a,  i.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mya=&  kind  of  mussel 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.J 


Ten  recent  species  known.  Mya  arenaria  and  M. 
truncata  are  found  throughout  the  Arctic  Seas,  and 
furnish  excellent  food. 

my  4c  -I-dte,  8.  pi.    [MYAD«.] 

my  a  91-16?,  8.  [Gr.  myax  (genit.  m»afco»)=thc 
sea-mussel;  suff.  -ifcs.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks, 
family  Anatinidw.  The  shell  is  oblong,  ventricose, 
gaping,  thin,  often  concentrically  furrowed  and 

granulated.  Known  species  fifty,  from  the  Lower 
iluriau  to  the  Chalk. 

my  -a  dse,  my  &9  I  daj,  ».  pi.  [Greek  myaz 
(genit.  myakos)  =  the  sea-mussel ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idcp.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks.  The 
valves  of  tho  shell  are  gaping  behind,  opaque,  and 
strong,  covered  with  wrinkled  epidermis;  foot 
small,  siphons  united  and  retractile.  Chief  genera : 
Mya,  Corbula,  Thetis,  Panoprea,  and  Telliua. 

my  al  -gl-a,  s.     (Gr.  mya=a.  muscle,  and  algos= 

Path.:  Muscular  pain;  cramp.  Soreness  and 
stiffness  produced  by  over-exertion  are  forms  of 
Myalgia.  There  is  also  a  thoracic  and  a  diaphrag- 
matic Myalgia.  (Dunalison.) 

my  -all,  ».    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

myall-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  The  wood  of  Acacia  homalophijlla,  and 
some  other  species. 

my-ge -11-um  (;j(.my  ce -11-a),  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  mykcs=o.  mushroom,  a  fungus.] 

Bot.:  The  spawn  or  vegetative  part  of  a  fungus. 
It  consists  of  inconspicuous  white  down  and  strings 
traversing  tho  soil,  and  may  bo  filamentous  or  cellu- 
lar. 

yfct'8=a  fungus,  and  eidos 

inshroom. 

my-9S-ta'-16s.,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  mykce  (genit.  myketos) 
=a  fungus ;  Lat.  masc.  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Cryptogamic  plants,  contain- 
ing Lichens  and  Fungi,  both  of  which  have  mycelia, 
and  derive  nourishment  from  the  matrix  on  which 
they  grow,  and  from  the  atmosphere.  (Berkeley.) 

my-96'-t$9,  s.  [Named  by  Illiger,  from  Greek 
mykftiasseismos=afi  earthquake,  accompanied  by 
a  bellowing  noise.] 

ZoOl.:  Howler.  A  genus  of  Platyrhine  or  New 
World  Monkeys,  family  Cebidae  (q.  v.).  They  are 
the  largest  American  monkeys,  some  being  nearly 
throe  feet  in  length  exclusive  of  the  prehensile  tail. 
Tho  thumb  is  not  opposable,  but  is  in  a  line  with 
the  other  fingers.  The  voice  is  extraordinarily  res- 
onant, owing  to  a  bony  drum,  formed  by  a  con- 
vexity of  the  os  hyoides,  and  communicating  with 
the  larynx.  Ten  species  are  known,  from  the  forests 
of  tropical  America  between  East  Guatemala  and 
Paraguay. 

my  9et  -6  ma,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  mykes= 
A  fungus.] 

Pat  hoi. :  A  disease  in  which  the  bones  and  other 
structures  of  the  foot  become  infested  and  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  a  microscopic  fungus. 

my-96-t6-phag'-I-da3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myceto- 
phag(us) ;  Eat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Necrophaga. 
The  antennas  are  clavate,  tho  body  oblong,  oblong 
ovate,  or  convex,  pubescent,  abdomen  of  five  nearly 


l-c6-dSr'-mIC,  a.    [Eng.  mycoderm;  -ic.]    Of, 
—  ..lining  to,  or  consisting  of  mycoderms. 

my-c6-l5g -Ic,  my-c6-lSg -lc-al,  a.  [English 
mycolog(u) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
mycology,  or  fungi. 

my-c8l  -o-jflst,  s.  [Eng.  mi/colog(y);  -ist.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  mycology. 

t.    [Gr.  mykes= a  fungus,  and 


my  -98-lold,  a. 


Bot. :  That  branch  of  botany  which  investigates 
the  nature  and  history  of  fungi ;  a  treatise  on  fungi. 

my-c8m'-5l-ate,  s.  [Eug.  mycomeKic) ; -ate.]  A 
salt  of  mycomeUc  acid. 

my  c6  m8l'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  mj/fc(~«=a  fungus;  Latin 
mei= honey,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  tho  com- 
pound.) 

mycomellc-acld,  8. 

Clutm.  •  C4H4N.O2'JH>O.  Alloranamido.  A  mono- 
basic  acid  obtained  by  heating  aqueous  alloxan 
with  ammonia,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid.  When  freshly  precipitated, 
it  is  transparent  and  gelatinous,  but  when  dried  it 


tho  latter  of  which  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flakes, 
when  ammonium  mycomelate  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate. 
my-c6se,  s.    [Gr.  mykes=&  fungus;    Eng.  suff. 


c'ftem. :  <_  ijHjjOn.  A  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  venr 
like  trehalose.'obtained  from  the  ergot  of  rye.  It 
forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  watei 
and  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  dextro-rotatory,  but  it  does  not 
reduce  cuprous  oxide  from  alkaline  cupric  solutions. 
When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mycose  is 
converted  into  dextro-glucose ;  with  strong  nitric 
acid  it  forms  a  detonating  compound.  Heated  with 
aceticacid.it  yields  saccharides  which  are  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  formed  in  like  manner  from 
dextro-glucose. 

mjfc-ter -I-a,  s.    [Latinized  from  Gr.  mykter  = 

tho  nose,  a  snout.] 

Ornith.:  Jabiru;  a  genus  of  Ardeids?,  sub-family 
Ciconime.  The  bill  is  turned  up  at  tho  tip.  [JAB- 
IKU.] 

mJd'-a-UB, «.  [Gr.  mydo8=dccay,  in  allusion  to 
the  fetid  smell  of  the  animal.] 

ZoOl.:  Stinking  Badger;  a  genus  erected  for  the 
reception  of  the  Teledu  (q.  v.),  sometimes  known  as 
Ictonyx  zorilla. 

»myd-del-este,  a.  (MIDDLE.]  The  most  middle 
(a  double  superlative).  (Chaucer.) 

my-dri -a-sls,  s.   [~ 


boll.    b<Sy;    pfiut.    Jowl;    cat.    sell,     chorus,     chin,    benph;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan.     -tl»»  =  shun.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;     -Won.      -gion  =  zhun.    -tlous.    -clous, 


sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shns.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


mydriatic 


my  drl  at  Ic,  n.  <k  .».    [  EHK.  myilri(a*i*)  (q.  v.)  ; 

A.  .4s  <i<l).:  Dilatini.' the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

B.  .  i>  s."^-/. :    V  nir.liciii''  IT  ak'ent  which  dilates 
tin-   pupil  nf  tlir  eye.     Tlir    chief   are    lielladonna. 
atropn.e.  stramonium,  henbane,  all  derived  (nun 
tli'-  nightshade  order  of  plant-. 

my  £1  en  peph   a  la,   «.    pi.     [MYEI.EM  KPHA- 

"  The   nub-kingdom   Vertebratu,   or  Mytlfncephaln,    in 

chun«<  !•  dlflpoeltion  of  th4  principal  mass  of 

D    ill  a  iiiK.tuin  HUH,   consisting  of  the 

bruin  mi  1  spiruil  c  ml. -i  i  iiut,;il    alon^  the  dorsal  iiHeft-t 

of  The  body,  behind  the  heart  and  digestive  system,  and 

•  d   ill  it  body  <ir  cartilaginous,  case,  constituting  a 

spinal  column." — OwtH:  <v»wijy.  Aunt.;  li/frf'fu'ufii,  p.  12. 

my  81  eu  ce  phal  Ic,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.,  myi-li-n- 
-te.  I  Pertainiug  to  or  connected  with 
tin-  ni\ elencopbalon. 

my  Si  Sn-cSph  -a  I8n,  ».  [<ir.  myelot,  myelon 
=  marrow,  and  fngJtepAatofl^tlM  brain.] 

('/,,„/,.  .i,,iit.:  The  oerebro-sploal  system;  the 
hrain.  .-pina.1  marrow,  and  nerves  viewed  as  a 
whole. 

my-Sl-in-cSph  a  lous,  a.  [Eug.  myelenctph- 
:  -oiw.J  Cerebro-spinal. 

my   SI  In,  ».    [Eng.,  &c.,  myel(on) ;  -in.] 

C'Aeni.:  A  name  applied  by  Kirchowand  Bonckcto 
a  peculiar  fatty  substance  extracted  from  the  yolk 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  by  means  of  alcohol.  It  is  aUo 
said  to  In-  i.n-M'iit  in  young  chlorophyll,  in  flower 
stalks,  and  in  certain  seeds,  especially  in  peas,  and 
ahyays  accompanied  by  cholesterin.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  shooting  out  into  spiral  threads  or  loops 
when  immersed  in  water  or  in  a  solution  of  sugar. 

my-Sl-ine,  *.    [Or.  myel*?w>s=marrow-like;  Ger. 

Ol.J 

M/n. :  \  soft  amorphous  mineral,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  to  reddish-white  color.  Specific  gravity  2*45- 
2'53;  feel  somewhat  greasy.  Composition:  A  sili- 
cate of  alumina ;  formula,  Al^jSiO^.  I)ana  places 
it  with  Andalusite. 

my-Sl-I  tl«,  «.  [Gr.  myclus,  myclon= marrow; 
Eng.  suff.  -Hit.  | 

I'ulhal.:  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord;  (1) 
acute,  (2)  by  ramollissement,  (3)  by  undefined  sup- 
puration, (4)  by  abscess. 

my  -Si-old,  a.  [Gr.  myelot,  myelon  =  marrow, 
and  //Jo*  fi.rni.  appearance.]  Resembling  mar- 
row ;  as,  a  myeloid  tumor. 

my  -Sl-8n,  8.  [(Jr.  myelos,  myeion=marrow.]  A 
Dame  sometimes  given  to  the  spinal  cord. 

my-Sl  -6n  al,  a.  [Eng.  myelon;  -at.]  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  the  myelon  (q.  v.). 

"A  contiguous  portion  of  the  anterior  myrlonal  col- 
umns."— (fvrn:  Comp.  Anat.;  Yertebratr*,  ii.  82. 

m?g  -9.  18, 1.    [Gr.=a  shrew  or  field  mouse.] 

Zoology : 

•1.  An  old  genus  of  Soricidee  (Shrews)  containing 
the  Desmans.  [MYOGALE.] 

2.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mygalidtp.  The 
species  are  large,  with  a  rough  hairy  coat  and  stout 
hairy  legs.  They  chiefly  inhabit  tropical  America, 
though  some  extend  to  the  East.  They  reside  in 
fissures  iu  trees,  iintho  crevices  between  stones.  Ac., 
(pinning  a  tubular,  silken  dwelling.  The  best- 
known  species,  Myijiilr  avicularia,  was  alleged  by 
Madame  Morian  ana  others  to  catch  birds,  then  the 
notion  was  abandoned;  but  Mr.  Bates  recently 
revived  it,  having  found  a  dead  and  a  living  bird 
in  these  spiders'  webs. 

my1  gal  I  d«e,  ».  pi.  [Latin  myyalM;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -Idee.] 

y.ttfil.:  \  family  of  Arachnida,  the  typical  and 
only  one  of  the  tribe  Tetrapneumones  ((our-lungod 
Spiders).  There  are  four  stigmatic  opeuings  toward 
the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  spinnerets  are 
only  four,  two  of  them  very  small.  There  are  many 
species,  some  large,  inhabiting  warm  countries. 
Most  construct  silken  habitations. 

my  la  -brls,  fubit.  [Gr.  myliiliri*  in  Photins  for 
mi/liikrif—H  kind  of  cockroach  found  in  mills  and 
bakehouses.] 

Kiitimt.:  \  genus  of  Cantharidip.  Mi/ltibris  cich- 
oni.  a  common  Indian  species.  M.  indicii.  M.  ni<  lun- 
ura,  M.  humeralu,  M.nroxima,  and  M.  nrii-ntnlin 
have  been  recommended  us  substitutes  for  canthar- 
iilcs.  «'nl,;ittn  Kshili.  Hep.) 

my-11  6  ba  -t*5,  t.    [MYI.IOBATIS.] 

my  II  6  bat  I-dse,  *.;>/.  [Mod.Lat.mj/(io6a«(t<) 
iq.  v.i  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suti.  -iiln . ) 

1.  Ichthy.:  Devil-fishes,  Sea-devils,  or  Eagle-rays, 
a  family  of  plaKio.-tomoii-  ti-h.  -,  of  tin-  group 
Hatoidei  (  Kaysl.  Thcdi-c  i-  ver\  broad,  owing  to 
the  great  development  of  the  pectoral  tin-,  which, 
however,  leave  the  sides  of  the  head  free,  and 
reappear  at  tho  extremity  of  the  snout  as  a  pair  of 
detached  (cephalic)  tins.  Viviparous,  producing 
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only  one  at  a  birth.    The  specie*  are  (-eneraHy  of 
large  fixe,  from  tropical  ami  tem|,,.i;,t.-s»ii-.   The 

dentition  eon-ists  of  Hat  molar-,  like  a  mo. air  pa\  «•- 
meiit.   in   both  jaws.     Dr.  ( Hint  der  enumerate-  live 

genera  :  Myliohatis.  Aotohatis,  Uhiuoptera,  Dicoro- 
atis,  and  Ceratoptera. 

2.  Piitiront.:  Remains  have  been  found  in  Ter- 
tiary formations,  from  tin-  Eocene  of  Shoppe-y  to 
tho  Norwich  Crag. 

my  II  6  ba  -Us,  my  II  6  ba  tea,  «.   |(ir.  ;»>//<• 

;•!. ',  the  molars,  and  Lat..  Ac.,  luttix  (q.  v.).| 

1.  li'hlhy.:  The  typical  KI-UIIS  of  the  family  Mylio- 
batidH<  i  q.  v.).  Teeth,  sexaugular,  large,  Hat,  tes.-el- 
lated,  those  in  the  middle  broader  than  lonu.  sev- 
eral narrower  ones  on  each  side  ;  tail,  very  lontr  and 
thin,  with  a  dorsal  (in  near  its  root.    There  is  gen- 
enilly  a  eerrated  spine  hi-hind  the  (in.    Seven  SJM'- 
cios  are  known. 

2.  I'tiltpont.:  Tcoth  of  species  very  closely  allied 
to,  or  perhaps  even    identical    with,  f-xistinir  S|M'- 
cios  are  found  in  Tertiary  formation.-.    tUiinther.) 
Millinl'tttcii  tittlupicusiiafToni  the  Eocene  of  Sheppey. 
(Owen.) 

My  llt-ta,  my-Ht-ta,  *.  I  (ir.  Mi/lilta  (Herod. 
i.  l;ili  ;  see  al-o  A'<iir/iH*on:  Herftdoiux,  ess.  x.,  in 
App.  to  l>k.  i.) 

1.  Hnbi/lmUan  <C  Asxr/r.  Myth. :  \  female  divinity 
correspomliinr  to  the  Koman  Venus.     Or.  Oppert 
consider*  Mylitta  a  corruption  of  Baaltis.     Max 
Mailer  considers  tliis  identification  probable.    In 
that  case  she  is  the  wife  of  Baal  and  the  same  as 
Astarto  (q.  v.). 

2.  Botany:  A  genus  of   ascomycetous  fungi,  sub- 
order  Tuboracci.      Mylilln   auttrulix    is    a    large 
truffle,  weighing  more  than  two  pounds,  found  iu 
Australia,  whore  it  is  called  Native  bread. 

my-16-,  pref.  (Greek  myle=&  mill.]  Connected 
with  or  resembling  molar  tooth. 

mylo-hyold,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  hyoid  bono  (q.  v.), 
and  the  molar  teeth.  There  is  a  mylo-hyoid  groove, 
a  muscle,  a  nerve,  and  a  ridge. 

my  16  car    i  uni,  s.   [Pref.  mylo-,  and  Gr.  barton 
=  a  nut.j 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cyrillads.    [BCCKWHEAT-TREE.] 

my -l6-d6n,  8.  1  Pref.  mylo-,  ami  Gr.  fxiotu  (gcnit. 
,OfiomOt)^a  tooth.] 

Pal<Eont.:  A  genus  of  edentate  mammals,  the 
best-known  species  being  Mi/totlnn  rotnustus,  which 
reached  a  length  of  eleven  foot,  slightly  loss  than 
that  of  theMegatherium,  which  it  much  rescmbletl. 
Tho  dental  formula  of  tho  two  is  the  same,  H  J— J. 
Tho  fore  feet  have  five  and  tho  hinder  four  toes,  the 
two  external  digits  being  nailloss.  From  the  Plio- 
cene deposits  of  Central  Brazil  and  the  Post-Plio- 
cene near  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  Oregon. 

*my"n'  -cnSn,  ».  [A.  S.  munecen,  mynecen,  fern, 
of  nmii«c=a  monk  (q.  v.).]  A  nun. 

JiSi-f,  «.    [MYNCHEN.]    A  nunnery. 

hee'r  ,  «.  [Dutch.]  The  ordinary  form  of 
address  among  the  Dutch,  equivalent  to  our  sir  or 
Mr. ;  hence,  a  Dutchman. 

"  '  !'i-  tlni-  I  i<pend  my  momentH  here. 
And  wish  myself  a  Dutch  mynheer." 

Cutcprr:  Ft<**l  at  Olnfy. 

my-6-,  pref,  [Gr.  mys  (genit.  mycw)  =  a  muscle,  a 
mouse.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  muscles. 

2.  Resembling  a  mouse ;  inyomorphic. 

my  6-ba-tra  -cbl-dsa,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myo- 
batrach(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ii/ic.  | 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Amphibia,  order  Anoura,  tribe 
Aglossa.  They  are  Australian  toads,  about  which 
little  is  known. 

my-6  bit  ra-Chfis,  «.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  Gr. 
biilnirhoii=R  frog.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Myobatra- 
chidtp. 

my  6-car-dI  -Us,  ».  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Eug. 
ea/nUtit  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  Innammationof  the  muscular  substance 
of  tho  heart.  It  is  rarely  idiopathic,  bi>ing  gener- 
ally combined  with  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or 
both. 

my  8c  ar  Is,  s.  [Greek  myt  (genit.  myut)  =  k 
bivalve,  and  fc<(rt'«=a  shrimp.  ] 

I'nlii'inil.:  \  Siluriancrustaccan,  perhaps  akin  to 
Leia  and  K.-thena. 

my  6  -dea,«.    |  Pref.  myn-  ('2),  and  Greek  cidoe= 

likenes-.  ] 

1.  ZitOl.:  Lrmming;  a  genus  of  rodents,  family 
Muriihp,  sub-family  Arvicolinte.  Two,  or  perhaps 
three,  species  arc  known.  Mymtra  Irmmus,  thoLom- 
ininit  (q.  v.K  and  .M.lngurtu  ami  M.  iibfnsit,  from 
Sili'-ria.  M.  tii/-<jit<ituH,  with  the  same  hahitat,  i- 
sometimr-  ], laced  in  a  distinct  genus,  Cuniculus. 

'1.  I'ulteont.:  [LEMHI.\(,.| 


myonosus 

my  6  dy  nim  ICS,  «.  I  Pref.  »i(/»-  (I1.  and  Kng. 
ili/n:in,i,x  (q.  v.i.)  That  l.rancli  ..f  -<-len,-,.  which 

inve.-iii.Mtes  the  principles  of  mnacnlar  contraction ; 

the  r.xeiri.-e  of  mn.-cular  contraction. 

my  6  dy  na  m8m  S  t«r,  my  6  dy  nam-I- 
8m  8 -Mr,*.  I  Pref.  »iya-(l),BndEnir.<-/i/«n;iioiiiio-  r 
(a.  v.).|  An  instruinent  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  t  he  mu-cle.-. 

my  8  ga  -1*.  s.     [Pref.  myo-  f.'i,  and  (ir.  </ulc=* 

Wea-el.] 

1.  /•»'>/.:    De-man;   the   natatorial   genus  of  tho 
sub-family    Myogalinit*    (q.    v.).    Two  species    arc 
known,  MI/I  nil  i  If  Hi'Ki-liiitii  and  If.pyrenaica.    The 
former  IpeoUl  is  from  the  southeast  of   Russia.  Its 
total  length  is  about  sixteen  inche.-  ;  snout  long  and 
proho-ci  — like;    toes   webbed    to   the    liases   of    tho 
claws  ;  tail,  long,  scaly,  and  laterally  Battened.    M. 

(tiji-i  imicii  is  much  smaller,  with  a  round  tail  and 
ongor  snout.     Both  species  fci-d  on  aquatic  insocU. 

2.  Palceont.:  Tho  genus  tir.-t  appears  in  the  Mio- 
cene deposits  of  Germany  and  the  south  of  Franco. 

my  6  gal  -I  d«B,  ».  ji/.  [Mod.  Lat.  myogal(e); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Mirt.  -iilir.] 

Zool.:  Desmans;  a  family  of  insectivorous  mam- 
mals co-oxtensivo  with  Myogalime  (q.  v.). 

my-0-ga  II -D.8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myogal(e); 
Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -hue.] 

Zoo/.:  Desmans;  a  sub-family  of  Talpidn-  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  throe  genera:  Ujronle,  natatorial  1 
Uropsilus,  terrestrial;  and  Urotrichus,  fossorial. 

my-6-ga   lum,  «.    [Gr.  mv0>(lc=shrew  mouse.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacore,  tribe  Scilleep. 

my  ft  gSn  -Ic,  «.  [Prof,  myo-  (1),  and  Gr.  gennao 
=  to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Pathnl. :  Produced  by  the  muscles. 

myogenic-paralysls,  s. 

Path.:  Infantile  paralysis;  the  essential  paraly- 
sis of  infants.  It  is  much  less  dangerous  than 
paralysis  in  the  adult. 

my  6  graph -Ic,  my  6  graph  Ic  al,  «.  [Eng. 
mijniirtiiih(u) ;  •!<•, -icql.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  my- 
ography  or  a  description  of  tho  muscles. 

my  6  graph  I-Sn,  s.  [MYOORAPHY.]  An  appa- 
ratus for  ascertaining  tho  velocity  of  the  nervous 
current.  It  was  invented  in  1850  by  A.  Helmholtz. 

my  6g  ra  plilst,  8.  [Eng.  myograph(y);  -i*l.] 
Ono  versed  in  myography ;  one  who  describes  tho 
muscles  of  animals. 

my  8g -ra-phjf,  s.  [Prof,  myo-  (I),  and  Greek 
gri<jilui=tv  write.]  A  description  of  the  muscles  of 
tho  oody. 

my  ft  18m  ma,  «.  [Prof,  myo-  (1),  andGr.  l< muni 
=  pool,  skin.  1 

Plii/siol. :  Tho  delicate  membranous  covering  of 
each  fibril  of  fleshy  or  muscular  fiber;  sarcolomma. 
(Jfoyne.) 

my  6  I8g  Ic,  my  6  I8g  -I  cal,  a.  [Eng.  myol- 
oa(y);  -ic,  •«•«(.  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  myology  or 
tho  knowledge  of  the  muscles. 

my  81  8  gist,  s.  [Eng.  mvntog(y);  -int.]  Ono 
versed  in  myology ;  one  who  writes  or  treats  on  tho 
muscles. 

my  81  -6  t$,  '•  [Prof,  myo-  (1),  ami  Gr.  loyot=a. 
treatise,  a  discourse.]  A  scientific  description  or 
knowledge  of  tho  muscles  of  tho  human  body. 

"To  instance  In  all  the  particulars  were  to  write  a 
whole  system  of  mynloav-"—Cnft/ne:  Phil,  ri-tncifilen. 

my  -6-man-cy\  8.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  manteia 
—  prophecv.  divination.]  A  kind  of  divination  or 
fortune-tolling  by  the  movements  of  mice. 

my  i i  mor  pha,  8.  pi.  [Pref.  myo-,  and  Greek 
morp/it=lorm.| 

Znnl.:  \  section  of  simple-toothed  rodents.  It 
includes  six  families:  Myoxidw,  Lophiomyidm, 
Muridn1.  Spalacida*,  Geomyida*,  and  Dipopidie. 

my  ft  mor  phic,  <*<lj.  |Mod.  Latin.  &c.,  myo- 
miiriihin  i :  -ic.]  Belonging  to  the  section  Myo- 
morpha  (q.  v.). 

my  6 -mor   pirns,  s.    [MYOMORPHA.] 

I'ultront.:  An  extinct  genus  of  South  American 
( 'hinc-liillidn*  found  in  Pliocene  deposits  in  tho 
island  of  Anquilla,  oneof  tho  Antilles.  It  is  allied 
to  Mogalonyx,  and  is  of  "  special  intere-t.  proving 
the  connection  of  the  larger  West  Indian  Islands 
with  the  continent  some  time  in  the  later  Tertiary 
period."  (  Wallace:  Geog.  DM.  Anim.,  i.  1 1».  i 

my  6  nl9  I  tf,  mint.  [Gr.  myt  (genit.  >nvo>)=a 
muscle.  |  I  NKUKICITY.] 

Phytitil.:  (See  extract.) 

"Neuriclty  is  convertible  Into  myonlclly  and  into  other 
forms  of  polar  force,  just  as  mn»iiicity  or  the  muscular 
force  inny  be  dinpoMtd  of  by  conversion  into  heat."— 
i  n<il.  I",  rt'tTntrt,  I.  318. 

my  6  no    BUS,  «.    [Pref.  myo-  (I),  and  Or.  noso»= 

a  disease.  ] 

/.:  A  disoaso  of  the  muscles. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,    wore,     wolf,     work,     who.     son;    mute,    cfib,    cUre,    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;     trf,    Syrian.     <e,    oe  =  e;    ey  =  4.      qu  =  kw. 


myopathia 

my  6  path -I  i.imlist.  [Pref.  inyn-  (1),  and  Gr. 
jintlKut  -ulToring.] 

I'ulliol.:  ThoBunie  as  Mvoxosus  (q.  v.). 

my  6-path'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  nnjiii>utli(ia) ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  myopatbia  cq.  v.). 

my  8pe,  my  8ps,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  ;«'/"/« 
(genit.  m//r»/M,x),  from  /////<>  to  shut,  and  •</'•••  (geuit. 
fijium-  I  ho  eye.]  A  short-sighted  person. 

my  6  pi  9., «.    [MTOPY.] 

my  5p  Ic,  tmy  8p  tic,  «.  [  Ku«.  myop(e) ;  -ic.] 
Relatingto  myopy;  short-sighted. 

my  6  po  ra  98  SB;  ».  jif.  [Mod.  Lat.  myopor- 
(um) ;  Lat.  frin.  pi.  adj.  snlT.  -«retE.] 

/Jot.:  Myoporads;  nu  order  of  Perigynotis  Exo- 
gons,  alliance  Echiales.  Itconsists  of  shrubs  with 
simplo  exatipulate  leaves,  axillary  flowers,  a  five- 
parted  povi  lent  c:il\.\.  a  monepetalooi  bypogy- 
nous  corolla,  with  tho  limbs)  nearly  equal  or  two- 
lippod  ;  stamens  four,  didynamous,  sometimes  wmi 
thn  rudiments  of  a  fifth;  ovary  two-  or  four-celled; 
fruit  a  drupe;  the  putamons  with  two  or  four  cells 
each,  one-  or  two-seeded. 

my  8p  5r  ad,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  myopor(um) ;  Eng. 
sulT.  -ml.  | 

lint,  (.ill.):  Tin-  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  or- 
der Myoporacew  (q.  V.). 

my  Sp  8r  fim,  «.  [Or.  myO=to  shut,  and  poros 
=  a  pore,  referring  to  tno  loaves.] 

Hut. :  Tlir  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myoporaceie 
(q.  v.).  About  thirteen  species  are  known,  chiefly 
Ir. >in  Australia. 

my-6-p8t   a  mua,  s.    [Gr. .mys  (gcnit.  myos)=& 


mouse,  and  jml<tinos  =  a  river.] 
1.  Zo«l.:  Coypu  (q.  v.) ;  a  go 
containing  a  single  species,   Myopotamus  coypus 


I.  ZoOl.:  Coypn  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Octodontidee, 


Habitat,  Sou  thAmer 
ica,  ranging  from  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn 
to  about  15'  north 
latitude. 

'I.  J'nlceont.:  Myo- 
pntamtu  antiquus,  de- 
srribi-d  by  Lund,  is 
from  the  bone-caves 
of  Brazil. 

my  8ps,   s.     [M\- 

iii'i:.  I 

my  8p  -sis, «.  [Gr. 
myia=&  fly,  and  op8*8 
•  flight.] 

I'tiflnil.:  A_  disease 
of  the  eyes  in  which 


Myopotamus. 


black  spots  are  seen  passing  like  flies  before  them. 

IMUSC.E-VOLIT  ANTES.] 

my-ft-py",  my-5'-pI-a,,  8.  [Greek  myopia,  from 
in  '/«/'K  =  short-sighted.] 

Optics,  <tY. :  Near  or  short  sight,  a  defect  of  the 
eye,  produced  generally  by  too  great  convexity  of 
the  cornea  or  crystalline  lens,  causing  the  focus  to 
be  placed  not  on  the  cornea,  but  in  front  of  it.  It 
occurs  in  early  life  from  too  great  use  of  the  eyes  on 
minute  objects,  as  the  print  in  a  book,  especially 
by  imperfect  light.  It  is  corrected  by  doubly-con- 
cave; spectacles.  As  a  rule  the  defect  diminishes 
with  the  advance  of  age. 

my-Ss-cbl'-lSs,  «.  [Prof,  myo-  (2),  and  Greek 
cAr//i«i  =  a  lip  (7).J 

Hot.:  \  genus  of  Santalacee?.  An  infusion  of 
M'/'im-hilos  n/ilinii/ua.  called  by  the  Chilenos  Senna, 
its  purgative. 

my   6  sin,  s.    [Gr.  mys  (genit.  myos)=a  muscle.] 

Chfin.:  The  chief  constituent  of  the  muscle 
plasma  inclosed  in  the  sarcolemma  tubes  of  mus- 
cular fiber.  In  the  living  muscle  it  exists  in  the 
liquid  state,  but  when  the  rigor  mortis  sets  in,  it 
curdles  completely.  Myosin  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  It  is  coagu- 
lated by  heating  with  water,  and  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol. 

my-6'-sl8,  s.    [Gr.  myo=to  close  the  eyes  or  lips.] 

Pathol.  .*  Permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
usually  caused  by  iritis.  When  it  exists  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  obliterate  the  pupil  it  is  called  Syni- 

Zesis. 

my  6  sit  -Ic,  o.  &  s.    [MTOSIS.] 

A.  .Is  <«(/•  •'  Contracting  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

B.  Assalist.:  A  medium  or  agent  which  contracts 
tin-  pupil  of  the  eye.    The  chief  are  the  Calabar 
Ivan,  opium,  and  the  salts  of  morphia.    (Garrod.) 

my  6-sI'  tls,  s.  [Gr.  7nf/8  (geuit.  myos)  —  a  mus- 
cle ;  Eng.  sulV.  -I'/is.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  a  muscle. 

my  6  SO  tls,  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  mys  (gonit. 
mi/tui)  a  mouse,  and  ou*  (genit.  «(os)=an  ear  I 

Botany:  \  genus  of  lioraginaceeet  tribe  Litho- 
spormeie.  Thetuboof  thecorolla  straight ;  the  lobes 
convolute  in  restoration ;  calyx  terete  in  fruit ;  nuts 
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ovate,  compressed,  smooth  :  racemes  leafless.  Myo- 
mitix  /><;/ii.srfn8,  Creeping  Water  Scorpion  Grass  or 
Forget-me-not ;  M.  ling^ulataorctespitosa  the  Tufted. 
M.  npens  the  Creeping  Water,  .W.  sylvatica  the 
Upright  Wood,  It.  alpeatrit  the  Rock,  M.  arvensi* 
the  Field,  M.  cotlina  the  Early  Field,  and  31.  versi- 
color  the  Yellow  and  Blue  Scorpion  Grass.  The 
majority  of  them  are  common  in  their  respective 
situations. 

my  6  sttr -Qs,  ».  [Greek  my*  (genit.  myo»)=a 
no  ui-e,  anil  oura  =  a  t«il.] 

Bot,:  Mouse-tail;  a  genus  of  Rauunculacese,  tribe 
Anemonete.  The  sepals,  )>etals,  and  stamens  are  all 
five;  tho  petals  nectariferous.  Two  known  species. 
AfyosuniH  minimus  is  the  more  common.  [MocsE- 
TAIL.] 

my  6-tIl  -I-ty,  s.    [Greek  mys  (genit.  myot)  =  & 
muscle.] 
Pathol.:  Muscular  contractility. 

my   6-t6me,  8.    [Prof,  myo-  (1)),  and  Gr.  <ome=a 
cutting;  temnd=to  cut.] 
ZoOl.:  (See extract.) 

"  In  fishes  especially,  and  partly  in  amphibia,  the 
muscles  present  a  remarkable  degree  of  vertebrate  seg- 
mentation, the  greater  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
being  subdivided  into  zones  or  mytitonies  by  nartltionsor 
solerotomes,  partly  bony  and  partly  cartilaginous  or 
membranous,  which  extend  transversely  through  the 
walls  of  the  trunk,  and  correspond  in  number  and  posi- 
tion with  the  vertebral  and  costal  segments." — QuatH: 
Anatomy  (ed.  1882),  i.  185. 

my-8t  -6  my,  s.    [MYOTOME.] 

1.  Anal. :  The  science  which  treats  of  tho  dissec- 
tion of  the  muscles. 

2.  Surg. :  The  division  of  tho  muscles  to  remove 
deformity. 

my~8x  -I-dffl,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myox(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idoe.T 

ZoOl.:  A  family-  of  Myomorpha  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Pala-arctic  and  Ethiopian  regions.  There  are  four 
genera :  Myoxus,  Muscardinus,  Eiiomys,  and  Graph- 
mrus. 

my-8x'-SB,  s.  [Gr.  m//o.ro8=a  dormouse:  mys= 
a  mouse,  and  o.rtt8=sharp  snout.] 

1.  Zoology :  Dormouse ;  a  genus  of  myomorphic 
rodents,  typical  of  the  family  Myoxidie(q.v.) .  Three 
species  are  known :  Myoxus  avellenarius,  the  Com- 
mon Dormouse;  M.  glis,  tho  Loir;  and  M.nitela, 
tho  Lerot. 

2.  Palo2ont. :  (See  extract.) 

"Two  species  have  been  detected  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
(Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre),  and  a  third  from  beds 
of  Miocene  age.  Several  have  been  detected  in  Post- 
Tertiary  deposits,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  .)/. 
mtlttetutf,  from  the  Maltese  Post-Pliocene.  This  form  is 
described  by  Falconer  as  being  '  as  big  in  comparison  to 
a  living  dormouse  as  the  bandicoot-rat  is  to  a  mouse.'" 
— Xtclwlson :  Palaont.,  ii.  410. 

myr -C.I-&,  s.  [Lat.  Jfurcia  =  an  epithet  of  Venus, 
said  to  bo  taken  from  tho  myrtle  (q.  v.),  which  was 
sacred  to  her. 

Bot . :  A  genns  of  Myrtaceas  tribe  Myrtece.  From 
300  to  500  are  known,  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America.  Many  have  edible  fruits.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 


myricyl 

myV-1-g.-me  tre  (tre  as  t8r),«.  [Fr.,  from  pref. 
myria-,  and  Kn-nch  RtMra.]  A  French  measureof 
lengtli,  containing  10.0UO  metres,  and  equal  to  10 
kilometres,  or  6'213Si57  miles. 

mjfr-I-8.-nI  t6f  ,  ».  [Gr.  niyri<w=ten  thousand  ; 
n  connective,  and  suff.  •«*«•*.  J 

Palaeont.:  Formerly  considered  a  genus  of  An- 
nelids, from  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  Llampeter 
in  South  Wales.  Myrianites  McLeayi  resembles 
worm  tracks  with  marks  like  thoseof  setw  or  rudi- 
mentary limbs.  (Murchiion:  Siluria.  ch.  viii.) 
When,  however,  the  stone  is  broken  up,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fossil  displayed,  it  is  seen  to  bb  a  leaf-like  ex- 
pansion, perhaps  a  fucoid. 

mfi  -I  a,-p8d,  ».  [MVEIAPODA.]  One  of  tho 
Mynapoda  (q.  v.). 

myr-I-ap  6^da,  mjfr  I-8p  -6-d»,  «.  pi.  [Pref. 
myria-,  and  Gr.  po«8,  (genit.  /<oi(o8)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  ZoOl.:   A  class  of  anmuoso  animals,  division 
Arthropoda.    The  body  is  generally  long,  cylindri- 
cal, or  flattened,  and  consists  of  more  than  twenty 
somites.    There  is  no  distinct  ion  between  the  thorax 
and  the   abdomen;   there  are   antenuee,   and   the 
mandibles  are  often  large  and  powerful  ;  one  or  two 

C'rsof  legs  are  attached  to  each  segment  of  tho 
y.  The  sexes  are  separate:  the  internal  anat- 
omy like  that  of  insects.  Tho  Myriapoda  live  under 
stones,  dead  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees,  and  other 
dark  places.  Some  are  luminous.  The  class  is 
divided  into  four  orders;  Chilopoda  (Centipedes), 
Chilognatha  (Millepedes),  Pauropoda,  and  Ony- 
chophora. 

2.  Patownt.:   Tho  oldest  known    Myriapods    are 
from  the  Coal  Measures. 


-I-fc-,  pref.    [Greek  myrios=ten  thousand.] 
Many,  possessing  many  or  much. 

mfr-I-flL-can'-thofis,  <i.  [MYBIAOANTHUS.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  genus  Myriacauthus. 

myr-I-»-c5ll'-thuS,  8.  [Pref.  myria-,  and  Greek 
akanthii  =  a  prickle.] 

Palosont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Raiidre  founded  by 
Agassiz  in  1837.  Morris  enumerates  three  species 
from  the  Lias  of  Lymo  Regis. 

myV-I-ad,  a.  <t  8.  [Gr.  myrias  (genit.  myriados), 
from  nt^rto8=numborloss.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Innumerable,  countless,  numberless, 
infinite,  manifold. 

"  The  foresta,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 
Shouted  of  liberty." 

Longfellow:  Start'  t  Dream. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thonsand. 

2.  Used  proverbially  of  any  very  great  number  ; 
multitudes. 

"  In  the  orchards  fed 
Myriads  of  caterpillars."  —  Lonyfellote:  Pott's  Tale. 

myriad-minded,  adj.  Of  vast  and  extremely 
versatile  intellect.  (Coleridge.) 


'-I-g.-gram,  mfr-I-»-  gramme,  s.  [French 
myriagramme,  from  pref  .  myria-t  and  Fr.  jjrramme.] 
A  French  measure  of  weight,  containing  10,000 
grammes,  and  equal  to  22I04S5  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

myr'-I-s.-li-tre  (trees  tSr),s.  [Fr.,  from  prof. 
»it/ria-,  and  Fr.  litre.}  A  French  measure  of  capac- 
ity, containing  10,000  litres,  .and  equal  to  010,280 
cubic  inches. 


I  arch,  8.  [Gr.  myriarcluis,  from  myrioi= 
ten  thousand,  and  arofcd=to  rule,  to  lead.]  A  com- 
mander of  ten  thonsand  men. 

mfr'-I-Sre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  pref.  myria-,  and  Fr. 
are.}  A  French  measure  of  land,  containing  10,000 
acres,  or  1,000,000  square  metres,  and  equal  to 
247-1143  acres. 

my  rl  -ca,  s.  [Latin  myrice,  myrica,  from  Greek 
myrike=the  tamarisk  :  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot.  :  Sweet  Gale;  Bog-myrtle;  the  typical  and 
onlyigenus  of  the  order  Mjricacea>.  Myrica  gale, 
the  Sweet  Gale  or  Dutch  Myrtle,  has  a  shrubby 
stem  and  lanceolate  loaves,  broader  upward.  It  is 
found  in  bogs  and  moory  ground.  Its  leaves  have 
a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  inhabitants  of  J-la.v  and 
Jura  scent  their  clothes  with  them,  and  in  some 
places  a  tea  is  made  from  them  ;  tho  twigs  are  used 
for  bods.  The  plant  yields  a  yellow  ethereal  oil, 
which  after  a  time  becomes  slightly  warm.  For- 
merly its  leaves  were  used  against  the  itch,  and  by 
Swedish  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  Tho 
rootof  Jf.  cerifera,  the  Wax  Myrtle  or  Bay-tree  of 
North  America,  if  eaten  in  quantities,  is  emetic. 
The  Nepaulese  eat  the  fruit  of  M.  sapida,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Dr.  Dymock  says  that 
tho  bark,  treated  with  boiling  water,  yields  an 
abundant,  hard,  brittle  extract  resembling  kino. 
Dr.  Buck  states  that  this  bark  is  valuable  in  rheu- 
matism, and  is  occasionally  used  in  tho  northwest- 
ern provinces  of  India  for  cough,  &c.  Tho  fruit 
of  M  .  integrifolia  and  M.  nagi  are  eaten. 

myrlca-tallow,  8. 

Chem.:  Myrtle-wax.  A  solid  fat  extracted  from 
the  berries  of  Myrica  cerifera.  It  is  pale-green, 
translucent,  brittle,  and  has  an  aromatic  taste  and 
smell.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether;  has  a  specific  gravity  T005,  and  melts  at  48°. 

myr-I-ca  58  SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  myric(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sufl.  -acece.1 

Bot.  :  Galeworts  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Amentales.  It  consists  of  leafy  shrubs  or 
small  trees  covered  with  resinous  glands  and  dots  ; 
alternate  leaves,  and  amentaceous  flowers  ;  stamens 
two  to  eight,  generally  in  the  axil  of  a  scale-like 
bract  ;  anthers  two  to  four-celled  ;  ovary  one-celled  ; 
fruit  drupaceous;  seed  solitary,  erect.  Found  in 
America,  Europe,  the  C'ape  of  Good  Hope,  and  In- 
dia. Known  genus,  one  ;  species,  thirty. 

mfr-I-car  -I-*.,  8.  [Lat.  myric(a);  fern.  sing. 
adj.  suff.  -aria.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Tamaricacete.  Myricaria  ger- 
manica,  a  common  garden  plant  with  pink  flowers, 
has  a  balsamic,  bitter  bark,  formerly  used  as  an  as- 
tringent. The  leaves  of  M.  elegaiis,  a  West  Him- 
alayan species,  are  applied  in  India  to  bruises. 
M.  herbacea  is  used  by  t  lie  Mongols  for  tea,  and  the 
woody  tissue  is  considered  tonic. 

m?r  -I-$In,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c.,  myric(a)  ;  -in 
(Chem.).} 

Chem.:  That  portion  of  common  beeswax  which 
is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  myricyl  palmitate,  CisHjitCjoHeiJO^,  and  when 
heated  with  potash,  is  decomposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  spermaceti,  yielding  potassium  palmi- 
tate  and  myricyl  alcohol. 

my"r  -I-cf  1,  e.    [Eng.  myric(in)  ;  -yl  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.  :  The  hypothetical  radical  of  mj-ricyl-alco- 
hol  (q.  v.). 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shaa.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -glon  =  zhftn.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      deL 
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myricyl-alcohol 


myrlcyl-alcohol,  ». 

Chem.:  C'aoHjjO  =    ^jj1"  f    O.   Myricyl-hydrate. 

Melissic-alcohol.  Mehssm,  The  highest  known 
alcohol  of  the  series  CiiH.ni  r-jO.  obtained  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  myricin  and  potash,  dissolving  the 
product  in  water,  precipitating  with  baric  chloride, 
and  exhausting  the  precipitate  wit h  ether.  It  is  a 
crystalline  bixly  with  a  silky  luster,  soluble  iu  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  melting  at  85°.  When 
Btrongly  heated,  it  partly  sublimes,  and  is  partly 
resolved  into  water  and  melene,  i ';,,!!,,,. 

myrlcyl-hydrate, «.    [MYRICYL-ALCOHOL.] 

mjfr-16-,  pref.    [MYRIA.J 

mjfr  1  6  iSg  leal,  adj.  [Eng.  myriolog(ue) ; 
-it-til.  |  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  myriologue. 

m?r-I  61  d  gist,  «.  [Eng.  myriolog(ue) ;  -ist.] 
A  composer  or  singer  of  a  myriologue,  usually,  if 
not  always,  a  female. 

mjfr  -I  6  logue,  s.  [Fr.  myriologue,  myriologiv, 
from  Mod.  Gr.  myrioloyi,  moirolooi,  from  Gr.  moira 
=fate, and  Io008=a  word,  a  speech.]  An  extempore 
funeral-song,  sung  by  females  in  Modern  Greece  on 
the  death  of  some  person. 

m?r  I-6-nS  -ma,  ».  [Pref.  myrio-,  and  Gr.  nema 
=yarn.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  or  tribe 
Myrionemaceee.  The  frond  is  parasitical,  forming 
a  flat  base,  bearing  cushion-like  tufts  of  decumbent 
filaments.  (Griffith  «  Henfrey.) 

mjfr-I-6-nS-ma  -06  SB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrio- 
nem(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Sot. :  A  sub-order  or  family  of  Fucaceap.  They 
are  minute  epiphytes,  consisting  of  jointed  fila- 
ments springing  from  a  layer  of  decumbent,  coher- 
ing filaments.  They  bear  oblong  spores,  or  probably 
oosporanges  producing  zoospores. 

my'r-I-oph-y'l-ir-tas,, «.    [MYRIOPHYLLUM.] 

Palceobot. :  A  fossil  from  the  English  Coal  Meas- 
ures, resembling  Myriophyllum  (q.  v.). 

mjr-l-dph  - jl  lofis,  a.  [MYRIOPHYLLUM.J  Hav- 
ing very  numerous  leaves. 

mf  r  I  8ph  -yl-lnm,  «.  [Gr.  mtfrio«=innumer- 
able,  and  phyllon~&  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Water-milfoil;  a  genns  of  Haloragacea?, 
tribe  Haloragea?.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  the 
males  having  an  inferior  calyx  of  four  leaves,  with 
four  petals,  and  four  to  eight  stamens ;  the  females 
a  four-lobed  calyx  with  four  sessile  stigmas ;  fruit 
consisting  of  four  sessile,  sub-globose,  one-celled 
carpels,  at  last  separating.  Found  in  most  coun- 
tries. Known  species,  fifteen. 

mjhr-I-o-ra  -ma.  subst.  [Pref.  myrio-,  and  Gr. 
horama—a  view.]  A  sort  of  landscape  picture  made 
of  a  number  of  separate  sections  which  are  capable 
of  being  associated  in  various  ways  so  as  to  form 
distinct  scenes. 

mfr-I  6-sc6pe,«.    [Pref.  myrio-,  and  Gr.  skopeo 

to  see.)  A  variation  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and, 
like  the  latter,  depending  upon  tho  multiplication 
of  images  which  coalesce  in  such  manner  as  to  form 
a  geometrical  pattern.  A  square  box  has  a  sight- 
hole  in  front,  and  at  the  rear  are  two  plane  mirrors 
which  are  arranged  at  a  suitable  angle.  On  hor- 
izontal rollers  is  a  pieceof  embrofdorea  silk  or  other 
ornate  fabric,  which  is  moved  by  means  of  a  crank- 
hand  loon  one  of  tho  rollers.  This  causes  a  pretty 
display  when  the  ornamental  figures  are  multiplied 
ana  thrown  into  geometrical  apposition.  The  top 
of  the  box  is  of  oiled  muslin  or  other  translucent 
material  which  admits  sufficient  light. 

mf  r-I-prls  -tls.  «.  [Gr.  »iyri°cu=nnmberless,  and 
pristos= toothed  like  a  saw.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  An  acanthopterygian  genns  of  the  fam- 
ily Berycidie.  Snout  short ;  eye  large ;  \  i  11  iform 
teeth  on  vomer  and  palatine  bones.  Scales  large, 
ctenoid.  Two  dorsals,  the  first  with  ten  or  eleven 
spines;  anal  with  four  spines ;  caudal  forked;  von- 
t rals  with  seven  soft  rays.  Eighteen  species,  from 
the  tropical  seas  of  both  hemispheres,  the  majority 
living  near  the  coast,  at  tho  surface.  Coloration 
principally  red  or  pink  on  the  back,  silvery  on  the 
sides.  They  attain  a  length  of  about  fifteen  inches, 
and  are  esteemed  as  food. 

'J.  I'alrfont.:  There  is  a  species  from  the  Eocene 

Of  Sheppey. 

mj-rls  -tate,  s.    (Eng.  myrist(ic);  •ate.'] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  myrUtic  acid. 

myristate  of  benzoyl.tuW.    [MYRISTO-BEXZOIC 
AXIIVDKIDI:.] 
myristate  of  ethyl,  *.    [MYRIBTIC-ETHER.] 


myristate  of  glyceryl, ». 
Chem. :  Cu,llMOi=  !(-O °3- 


solid  crystallizablo  fat,  obtained  from  nutmegs  by 
pressure  between  hot  iron  plates.  It  is  Insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  iu  boiling  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  boiling  ether.  Hy  dry  distillation  it 
yields  acrolein  and  a  fatty  acid. 
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mjf-rls  tic,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  myritt(ica):  -te.) 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  nutmeg. 

myriBtic-acid,  ». 

Chem. :  CnHf|0|«^l*§J*0  \  O.   A  monobasic  acid 

occurring  as  a  glyceride  in  nutmeg  butter,  in  otoba 
fat,  in  dika  bread,  and  iu  small  quantity  in  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  spermaceti.  It  may  also  be  produced 
artificially  by  heating  ethal  with  potash  lime.  It 
is  most  easily  obtained  by  the  saponiflcation  of 
otoba  fat.  Pure  myristic  acid  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  silky  needles,  which  molt  at  M  ,  and 
solidify  on  cooling  in  crystalline  scales.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water  ana  in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol.  The  myristates  of  the  alkali-metals  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  not  decomposed  like  the 
stearatos.  The  other  myristates  are  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion. Myristate  of  copper,  CigHrjjC'u'Oj,  is  a  bluish- 
S'een  powder  consisting  of  microscopic  needles, 
yristate  of  lead,  C>»Hr,)Pb'Oj,  is  a  whit*  amor- 
phous powder,  which  melts  at  110".  Myristate  of 
potash,  ('nH)-KO-j,  forms  a  white  crystalline  soap, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

myristic-alcohol,  s. 

Ctem.:  CuH3oO=C>«{|2«£  O.  Methal.  An  alco- 
hol supposed  to  exist,  together  with  otbal  and 
others  of  the  same  series,  in  commercial  spermaceti. 
It  has  never  been  isolated. 

myristic-aldeliyde,  >. 

Chem.:  CigH^TCHO.  Obtained  from  myristic  acid 
by  oxidation.  It  melts  at  52'5°  and  boils  at  214° 
under  100  mm.  pressure. 

inyristic-antiydrlde,  e. 

Chem. :  CaS.HOi=  (Ci4H2JO)2O.  A  fatty  substance, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride 
on  potassium  myristate.  It  melts  at  50' ,  giving  off 
vapor  having  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  ifi  but  slowly 
saponified  by  boiling  caustic  potash. 

myrlstic-ether, «. 

Cftym.:  Ci(Hn(C.,H5)O2.  Myristate  of  ethyl.  Ob- 
tained bypassing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a 
hot  solution  of  myristic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol. 
It  forms  large,  hard,  easily  fusible  crystals,  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0-864. 

mf  rls  -tl-ca,  ».  [From  Gr.  myrizo-to  be  fra- 
grant with  ointment,  referring  to  the  odor  of  the 
fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myristica- 
<•»•;,•.  It  consists  of  lofty  trees  or  shrubs,  generally 
aromatic,  with  entire  loaves  and  dioecious  flowers. 
The  albumen  of  Aturistica  moschata  is  the  Nutmeg 
i'i-  v. ',  its  aril  tho  Mace  (q.  v.).  M.  otoba  constitutes 
tho  coarse,  strong  smelling  nutmegs  of  Santa  !'»''. 
Those  of  Brazil  come  from  Myristica  bicuiba  or 
officinali* ;  it  is  a  ton  ic.  Those  of  Madagascar  from 
M.  acuminata  and  madanttscariensis,  and  those  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  from  Af.  spuria.  Another 
is  M.  tomentosa.  M.  fatica  has  but  slight  and 
evanescent  fragrance.  M.  corticotta  and  Af.  longi- 
folia,  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  Burmah,  exude  a 
red  resin.  The  bruised  and  boiled  seeds  of  V.  mala- 
barica  yield  a  yellowish  concrete  oil  applied  to 
ulcers. 

my'-rls-tl-ca  -98-83,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  myris- 
lic(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  MI IV.  -octee.] 

Bot.:  Nutmegs;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Menispormalos.  It  consists  of  tropical 
trees,  often  with  a  red  juice,  alternate,  entire,  cori- 
aceous, stalked  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal 
racemes,  glomerules,  or  panicles  of  minute  flowers, 
each,  as  a  rule,  having  a  cucullate  bract.  Flowers, 
unisexual ;  calyx,  trifid  or  rarely  quadrifid ;  fila- 
ments, separate  or  united ;  anthers,  three  to  twelve 
or  more.  Carpels  solitary,  or  many,  with  a  single, 
erect  ovule ;  fruit,  baccate.  Common  in  the  tropics 
of  India  and  America. 

mf -rls'-tl-$ln,  «.    [Eng.  myristic;  -in.] 
Chem.:  The  camphor  or  stearopteno  of  volatile 
oil  of  nutmeg.    (  Watts.) 

m?-rls  -tlc-5l,  «.    [Eng.  myristic,  and  (alcofc)ol.] 

Chem.:  A  camphor  said  to  exist,  together  with 

absinthol,  in  the  oil  of  wormwood.    It  boils  at  212°- 

218*,  and  yields  cymene  on  distillation  with  ziucic 

chloride  or  phosphoric  sulphide. 

mf-rls  -tin,  «.  [Eng.  myrist(ic);  -in.]  (MYBI8- 
TATE  OF  < ; i.u  i.im..  | 

my'-rls-tfi-.pre/.    [MYRISTOXE.] 

myrlsto-benzolc  anhydride, ». 

Chem.:  Cj|H32Oa=C|iHa7O'C7H.,O'0.  Myristateof 
benzoyl.  Produced  by  the'action  of  benzoyl-chloride 
on  Dotaxsium-myristate.  It  crystallizes  in  lamina-, 
having  a  silky  luster;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor,  ana 
melts  at  88*. 
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mf  rls  -tone,  a.  [Eng.  myrist(ic) ;  -one.'] 
Chem.:  OnHuO'CuHfiOCuHn.  A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  distilling  calcium-myristate. 
It  forms  colorless  nacreous  scales,  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  melts  at 
75%  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  radiated  mass. 

myr-mS-e6-,  pref.  [Gr.  myrmex  (genit.  myr- 
meAru8)  =  an  ant.]  Feeding  on  auts. 

rayr-mS  co-bl-I -nte,  ».  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  myrme- 

co6i(tw) ,'  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -m<E.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Dasyuridat,  erected  for  the 
reception  of  the  aberrant  genus  Myrmecobius 
(q.  v.). 

myr-m8-c6  -bl-6s,  «.  [Pref.  myrmeco-,  and  Gr. 
6ir«i=life.l 

ZoOI.:  The  typical  and  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Myrmecobiinte.  The  head  elongate,  broad  behind  ; 
muzzle,  long  and 
pointed;  ears, 
ovate  and  of  mod- 
erate size ;  five  toes 
on  f ore,  h  a  1 1  u  x 
wantingexternally 
on  hind  feet,  but 
the  metatarsal 
bone  is  present ;  no 
trace  of  pouch  iu 
female,  tne  young, 
when  attached  to 
the  nipples,  being 
concealed  only  by 
the  long  hair  of  the  Myrmecobius. 

abdomen.  Myr- 
mecobius fasciatus,  from  western  and  southern 
Australia,  is  the  only  species  known.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  an  English  squirrel,  and,  like  that  ani- 
mal, has  a  long,  bushy  tail.  It  lives  on  the  ground, 
and  feeds  on  ants.  Color,  chestnut-red ;  tho  hinder 
part  of  the  back  is  marked  with  broad  white 
transverse  bands. 

myr  -m6-c6-l6-8n,  s.    [MYRMELEON.] 

myr  me  copli  a  ga,  >.  [  Pref.  myrmeco-,  and  Or. 
phaijein^to  eat.] 

ZoOl.:  Ant-oator.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Myrmocophagidse  (q.  v.).  Body  rather  compressed, 
covered  with  long,  coarse  hair ;  tail,  non-prehensile, 
covered  with  very  longhair  j  ears,  small,  oval,  erect: 
eyes,  very  small.  There  is  but  one  species,  the 
Great  Ant-eater  (q.  v.). 

niyr  me  c6  phafc  -I-dffl,  «.  j>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  myr- 
mecophag(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Mice.] 

/."til.:  Ant-eaters.  A  family  of  edentate  mam- 
mals from  t  lie  Neotropical  region.  Myrmecophaga 
(q.  v.),  terrestrial;  and  Tamaudua  and Cycloturus, 
arboreal. 

myr-mS-cBph -a-gpfis,  adj.    [Eng.  myrmecoph-  • 
agta) ;  -ou«.]    Belonging  to,  or  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  genus  Myrmecophaga. 

myr  mS  -18  5n,  tmyr  -m8-c6  18-8n,  ».  [Greek 
iiii/rnii-.i-  :m  ant,  and  /con  =  a  lion.  | 

Entom. :  Ant-lion  (q.  v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Myrmeleontidie  (q.  v.).  ifyrmeleon  euro- 

f-xvis   and    M.  formicaries   live    in    the   south  of 
urope,  and  there  is  a  species  in  India. 
myr-mS-18-on  -tl-dae.  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  myrme- 
leon,  genit.  myrmeleont(is) ;   Latin    fern.  pi.  suff. 

-irfCR.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  neuropterons  insects,  sub- 
order Planipenuia,  tribe  Mogaloptera.  Tho  head  is 
large,  tho  antennw  clavate,  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mandibles  toothed. 

myr  -ml  ca,  s.    [Gr.  myrmex=an  ant.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
MyrmicinaB  (q.  v.).  Under  the  designation  Rod-ant, 
Myrmica  rubra,  it  is  now  known  that  three  species 
have  boon  confounded,  viz. :  -U.  rut/modi*,  M .  sca- 
brinodis,  and  Af.  Icevinodis. 

myr  ml  51  nse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrmic(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'n<p.l 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Formicidip,  containing 
auts  in  which  tho  abdominal  petiole  has  two  knots. 

myr  ml  cine,  a.    [MYBMICIN.E.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Myr- 
micinee  (q.  v.). 

"Another  Myrmlctnt  ant  (Myrmica  »cabrlnodit),n — 
Cattelft  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  881. 

myr  ml  d&n,  s.  [Lat.  Afyrmidone*,  from  Greek 
Aturmiilones.  See  def .1 

1.  Gr.Antiq.:  One  of  a  warlike  people  <if  Tliraco, 
mini  over  by  Achilles,  and  taken  by  him  as  his  fol- 
lowers to  tho  siege  of  Troy. 

•'  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Mvrmldont." 

Shakttip.:  Troilua  and  CrcMtaa,  v.  7. 

2.  A  soldier  of  a  rough  character ;  a   rullian.   a 
brutal  follow;  one  who  execute^  the  orders  of  his 
superiors  ruthlessly  and  pitilessly  ;  an  unscrupulous 
follower. 

"i  Myrmidonsofthelair:  A  term  applied  to  iiolico- 
men.  li.-iiliIVs,  sheriffs'  ollicers, orsuch ottinT-  of  tin- 
law. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    wtt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk.     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rUle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 
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ml-d6  nl  an,  a.  [Eng.  myrmidon;  -/««.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  myrmi- 
don.-. 

"  8ome  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Qreecemay  shine, 
If  I  hut  lend  thy  .Vj/rm/rfunt'cin  line." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  57. 

mf  -rBb  9.  Ian,  ntf-rSb  6-lan,  ».  [Lat.  myrob- 
alanwn,  from  (ir.  myrobalanus,  from  myron=& 
sweet  juice  distilled  from  plants,  any  prepared 
unguent  or  sweet  oil,  and  baianon=an  acorn,  a  nut  ; 
Fr.  myrobalan,  myrobolan  ;  Sp.  mirobalano,  mirobo- 
luna;  Ital.  mirobolano.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Terminalia  chebula,  and  others  of  tbe 
genus.    [TEKMI.NAMA.  ] 

2.  PL  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Combretacea?  (q.  v.). 

IT  The  Beleric  myrobulan  is  Terminalia  belerica; 
Emblic  myrobalans  are  the  fruit  of  Pkyllantk** 
•  •mill/fit,  called  also  Emblica  offlcinalu.  [PHYL- 

LANTHUS.] 

myrobalan-plum,  «. 

lint.:  Prunus  cerasifera  or  P.  domestica  myroba- 
liiini,  a  North  American  deciduous  shrub. 

mjF-r6'-dI-l,  «.     [Or.  m#ron=fragrant  oil,  and 

<wmc  =  smi'll.  | 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Sterculiaceie,  tribe  Helictoroa?. 
.\li/fiHlid  iinyustifolia  is  used  in  Brazil  in  venereal 
disorders. 

my   r&  nate,  «.    [Eng.  myron(ic)  ;  -ale.] 

<  'In'  in  .  :  A  salt  of  myronic  acid. 

my~r8n'  Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  myron—  &  sweet-smelling 
ointment:  Eng.  suff.  -ie.]  (For  dot.  see  etym.  and 

compound.) 
myronic-acid,  ». 

<'h<  in.:  CiuHiijNS-iOifl.  An  acid  occurring  as  potas- 
siiim-myronate  m  the  seeds  of  the  black  mustard. 
Its  properties  are  unknown  in  the  free  state,  as  it 
decomposes   quickly.    The  myronates  are  inodor- 
ous, soluble  in  water,  and  yield  sulpho-cyanate  of 
albyl  with  aquoousmyrosin.    Potassium-myronate, 
<  'inlliKNKSsOio,  is  obtained  by    digesting  ground 
mustard-good  with  boiling  alconol,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  cold  water.     It  crystallizes  in  silky 
i  ......  lies,   insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether, 

but  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  quickly  converted 
by  myrosin  into  grape-sugar,  oil  of  mustard,  and 
hydric  potassic-sulpnate. 

*my  rSp  -6-llBt,  *.  [Or.  myrnpnlcs,  from  myron 
=a  sweet  oil,  and  pofe<5=to  sell.]  One  who  sells 
unguonts  or  perfumery. 

my  r6-sln,  *ub»t.  [Or.  myron—  a  sweet-smelling 
ointment  ;  s  connective,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

'View.  .'  The  ferment  of  mustard-seed,  prepared  by 
exhaust  ing  the  pulverized  seeds  of  black  and  white 
Bastard  with  cold  water,  and  precipitating  by 
moans  of  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  trans- 
parent, colorless,  and  gummy,  and  froths  when  agi- 
tated. 

my  r6  sp8r  mln,  s.  [English  myrosperm(um)  ; 
-/ii.  I 

'  /i  (in.  :  The  name  given  by  Richter  to  the  portion 
of  the  oil  of  Balsam  of  Pern  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol.  (Cooley.) 

my-r6-spe"r  mfim,  s.  [Or.  myron=a  sweet  oil, 
and  »perma=a  peed.] 

Hul.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Bophoree?.  Afyrosperntutn  peruiferum,  the  Quin- 
iiuiiio,  furnishes  the  Balsam  of  Peru  (q.  v.)  ;  and 
M.  luluiferum  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  (q.  v.). 

my  r8x  6  car  -pin,  subst.  [Eng.  myrox(ylon); 
ii  connective  :  carp(ene),  and  surf,  -m,] 

Chem.:  CjgHajOs.  A  substance  extracted  from 
white  Peru  balsam  by  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
lame,  thin,  colorless  prisms,  often  an  inch  long, 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  meltsat  115'  to  a  transparent 
glass,  which  does  not  crystallize  on  cooling.  It  does 
not  unite  with  acids  or  alkalies. 

my  -rox-yT-IC,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  myroxyl(on)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ir.  |  Contained  in  or  derived  from  my- 
roxylin. 

myroxylic-acid,  s.    [MYROXYLIN.] 
my  r8x   yl-In,  a.    [Eng.  myroxyl(on);  -in.] 
Chem.  :  Tlio  name  given  by  Richtor  to  the  portion 
of  the  oil  of  Balsam  of  Peru  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.    By  oxygenntion  it  forms  myroxylic  acid. 
(Cooley.) 

my  r8x  -jfl  8n,  s.     [Or.  mi/ro>i=sweet  oil,  dis- 
tilled from  a  plant,  and  xylon=vrood.] 
llnl.     A  synonym  of  Myrospermum  (q.  v.). 
myrrh,  "rnlrre,  *myrrhe,  *myrre,  s.     [O.  Fr. 
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2.  Chem.:  A  gum  resin  which  exudes  from  Hnl- 
saiiuxlendron  myrrha,  a  shrub  growing  in  Arabia 
and  Abyssinia.  It  occurs  in  irregular,  roundish 
masses,  called  "  tears,"  varying  in  size  from  small 
grains  to  pieces  as  large  as  an  egg,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  possessing  a  reddish-brown  color.  It 
has  a  uoculiar  aud  agreeable  fragrance,  with  an 
aromatic,  bitter,  and  acrid  taste;  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  chloro- 
form. 

:i.  Pharm.:  There  is  a  tincture  of  myrrh  and  a 
pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh.  Myrrh  is  a  stimulant,  an 
antispasmodic,  and  an  ommenagogue.  It  is  given 
internally  in  amonorrhcea,  loucorrhO3a,  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  phthisis.  Externally  it  is  applied 
to  aphthous  sore  mouth,  spongy  gums,  <fcc.  (Gar- 
rod.) 

myrrh-seed,  «. 

Bot.  :  Myrospermum  pubescent. 

myrrh  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  myrrh;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  myrrh. 

myrrh  '-In,  0.    [Eng.  myrrh;  -in.] 

Chem.  :  The  portion  of  myrrli  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  has  the  odor  of  myrrh,  melts  at  93°.  and  is  sol- 
nble  in  ether.  Heated  to  168°  it  swells  up  and  is 
decomposed,  leaving  a  reddish-brown  mass,  with- 
out taste  or  smell,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
insoluble  in  boiling  potash. 

myrrh'-Ine,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  myrrkinu*.]  [MuB- 
RHINE.  J 

A.  An  adj.  :  Made  of  the  myrrhino  stone. 
"Crystal  and  inyrrhiiif  cups  embOMted  with  gems." 

Hiitim:  r.  «.,  iv.  119. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Murrhine  ;  myrrhite  (q.  v.). 
myrrh  -Is,  «.    [Gr.=Sweet  Cicely.] 

Bot.:  Cicely  j  a  family  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Caucalinidw.  The  umbels  are  compound, 
many-rayed  ;  the  bracts  few  or  none  ;  the  bracteolce 
many,  membranous  ;  the  fruit  very  elongate,  with 
the  commissure  broad  ;  the  carpels  very  convex  at 
the  back.  Two  species  are  known.  One,  Myrrhis 
odorata,  has  deltoid,  thrice-pinnate  leaves,  is  aro- 
matic and  stimulant.  Formerly  it  was  cultivated 
as  a  pot  herb,  and  is  still  used  in  Italyin  salads. 
(Sir./.  D.  Hooker.) 

myrrh  -Ite,  ».    [MYERHIXE.J 

myrrh  -81,  s.  [Eug.  myrrh,  and  Lat.  ol(eum)  = 
oil.] 

Chem.  :  The  essential  oil  of  myrrh,  obtained  by 
distilling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  myrrhin  with 
water.  It  is  a  viscid,  brownish-green  oil;  specific 
gravity  1'0189  at  15'5",  boiling  at266°. 

myrrh'-o  ph'dre,  8.  [  Lit.  =  myrrh-bearer,  from 
Gr.  mj/ri-Aa=myrrh,  and  pherf>=tn  bear.) 

Art:  The  myrrbopbores  are  the  three  Maries, 
who,  "as  it  began  to  dawn,  came  to  see  the  sopul- 
cher.  '  They  are  represented  as  bearing  vases  of 
myrrh  in  their  hands. 

•myrrh  -y",  a.  [Eng.  myrrh;  -y.]  Redolent  of 
myrrh. 

"As  pours  some  pigeon  from  the  myrrhy  land." 

Browning:   Waring. 

myr-Bl-na  -C.S-J8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mursin(e); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Ardisiads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Cortusales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  hand- 
some shrubs,  with  smooth,  coriaceous,  exstipulate 
leaves,  sometimes  ternate.  Inflorescence,  generally 
axillary,  in  umbels,  corymbs,  or  panicles  ;  flowers 
small,  white  or  red,  often  with  sunken  dots  or  lines  ; 
calyx,  four  to  five  cleft,  persistent;  corolla  four  or 
five  cleft  ;  stamens  four  or  five,  with  anthers  ,  oppo- 
site the  segments  of  the  corolla,  there  also  in  some 
cases  being  five  sterile  pot  aloid  ones  ;  ovary  superior 
or  half  inferior,  one-celled,  with  a  free  central 
placenta  and  a  definite  or  indefinite  number  of 
ovules;  fruit  fleshy,  generally  one-seeded.  Found 
in  tropical  islands,  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Known  genera,  thirty;  species,  320. 
(Lindley.) 

l-ne',  «.    [Gr.  myrsinos^ot   myrtle,  from 


,  ,  .  .  . 

mirre  (Fr.  myrrhr\,  from  Lat.myrrfea;  Gr.  myrrha 
=  the  balsamic  juice  of  the  Arabian  myrtle,  from 
Arab,  miirr  (1)  bitter,  (21  myrrh  ;  cogn.  with  Heb. 
»mr  =  bitter;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mirra.J 

1.  Until  nti: 

(\)    flnlsiiniinli  i,  ill-mi   nii/rrlni.     [•_>.] 

('-')  The  genus  Myrrhis  (q.  v.). 


. 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myrsinacea?. 
The  fruit  of  Myrsine  africana  is  anthelmintic.  In 
dropsy  and  colic  it  is  a  laxative.  The  gum  is  a 
remedy  for  dysmenorrhcea.  The  berries  of  M. 
bifaria  are  cathartic. 

myr-ta'-$e-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fern.  pi.  of  myrtaceus 
=of  myrtle,  from  myrtus  (q.  v.).J 

Bot.  ;  Myrtle-blooms  ;  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo- 
gens, alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  opposite  or  alternate  entire  leaves, 
usually  with  transparent  dots  and  a  vein  ninnin 


he  typical  tribe  of   tha  order  Myrtacoao 


vuivaitt,  luui-  ur  iivt?  uin  i ,  sometimes    utiiiug  ou  in 

one  piece ;  petals  four  or  five,  or  wanting;  stamens 
generally  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  rarely  the 
same  in  number,  sometimes  indefinite;  ovary  in- 
ferior, one,  two,  four,  five,  or  six  celled,  with  a 
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simple   style;    placenta    central    or    axilc.     Fruit 
dry  or  fleshy  ;  seeds  generally  indefinite.    Natives 
of  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  with  a  few  in  Africa,  Ac.    It  is 
divided  into  two  tribes—  Loptospormea?,  with  cap- 
sular,    and   Myrtete,   with  baccate   fruit.    Known 
genera,  forty-five  ;  species,  1,&JO.     (Lindley.) 
myr-ta  -C.8-0&8  (or  58  as  sh),a.    [MTBTACEJC.] 
Bot.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Myrtacew  (q.  v.). 
myr  -tal,  a.  &  s.    |  Mod.  Lat.  myrtiiles.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Myrtus 
(q.  v.)  ;  as,  the  Myrtal  Alliance.     (Lindley.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  plant  of   the    alliance  Myrtalos. 
(Lindley:  Vetj.  Kingd.  (ed.  3d),  p.  716.) 

myr-ta  -ISs,  ».  jil.  [Lat.  myrt(us)  ;  masc.  or  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.;  An  alliance  of  Epigynons  Exogons  with 
polypetalous  dichlamydeous  flowers;  axils,  pla- 
centa?, and  the  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
It  contains  ten  orders:  Combretncea',  Alangiaceee, 
Chameelauciacepp,  Haloragacea*,  Onagraceas  Rhi- 
zophoraceep,  Belvisiaceae,  Melastomaceee,  Myrtacocp, 
and  Lccythidacoce. 

myr  -t8-»,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  myrt(iu);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The 
(q.  T.). 

myr-tl-form,  a.  [Latin  my  rtus=  myrtle,  and 
'br»ia  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  appearance  of 
myrtle  or  myrtle-berries. 

myrtiform-fossa,  s. 

Anat.  :  Aslight  depression  in  the  upper  maxillary 
bone.  Called  also  the  incisor-fossa. 

myr  -tie,  *mlr  tie,  *myr  til,  s.  [O.  Fr.  myrtil, 
dimin.  of  myrte,  meurte  —  tho  myrtle,  from  Lat. 
murtus,  myrtus,  myrta,  from  Gr.  myrtos,  from  Pers. 
mtlrd  =  the  myrtle.] 

1.  Bot.  ;  Myrtut  communis,  a  native  of  Persia.  By 
distillation  it  yields  an  essential  oil,  used  in  per- 
fumery.     About    a    hundredweight  of    the   loaves 
yields  only  S  oz.  of  the  perfume  called  in  Franco  eau 
d'ange.    The  leaves  are  used  in  cerebral  affections, 
&c.     The  fruit,  which  is  carminative  and  emetic, 
is  given  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  internal  ulcers, 
and  rheumatism.    A  gargle  of  the  leaves  is  used  in 
aphthae,  and  a  paste  of  tne  seeds  in  scorpion  bites. 
(Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.)    In  the  Greek  archipelago 
the  berries,  especially  those  of  a  variety  with  white 
fruit,  are  eaten,  as  wore  the  buds  and  berries  by  the 
ancients.   In  Tuscany  they  are  used  for  popper,  and 
also  made  into  a  kind  of  wine,  there  called  myrti- 
damnum.    The  powdered  leaves  have  been  used  in 
Sicily  as  a  substitute  for  sumac. 

2.  Script.  :  The  word  rendered  myrtle  in  Scripture 
is  correctly  translated. 

II  In  thiscountry  several  creeping  plants  are  erro- 
neously called  myrtle,  amou  gtuom  the  blue-flowered 
periwinkle. 

myrtle-berry,  ».    The  fruit  of  the  myrtle. 

myrtle-bilberry,  ». 

Hot.  :  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 

myrtle-bloom,  «. 

Bot.  (pi.)  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindloy  to 
the  order  Myrtaceae  (q.  v.). 

myrtle-wax,  «.    [MYEICA-TALLOW.] 

myr  tfis  (pi.  myr  -tl),  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
BuntoiJ  [MYETLE.J 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myrtaceie 
(q.  v.).     The  flowers,  which  are  yellow  or  white, 
are  axillary;  the  petals  five;  the  fruit  succulent, 
crowned  by  the  calyx,  lobes  divided  into  two  or 
three  cells,  their  seeds  kidney  or  horseshoe  shaped, 
with  a  bony  shell  ;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  dotted. 
About  twelve  species  are  known,  from  South  Amer- 
ica, Central  Asia,  and  New  Zealand.    Uyrtus  com- 
in  Unix  is  the  Myrtle  (q.  v.).    All  are  not  trees,  M. 
nummularia   of   the   Falkland  Islands  being   an 
uudershrub. 

2.  PI.  :  Jussieu's  name,  given  in  1789,  to  the  order 
now  called  Myrtaceee,  of  which  ho  was  the  founder. 

myr  -us  (yr  as  Ir),«.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  myros=a 
kind  of  sea-eel,  the  male  of  the  Mureena.J 

Ichthy.:  A  hypothetical  genus  of  Mnnenidav, 
possibly  it  may  be  only  a  larval  form  of  some  other 
species. 

my-sSlf  ,*my-selve,  *my-sllf  (pZ.dur-sSlves.  ), 
lifnn.  [Eng.  myt  and  self.] 

1.  Used  in  the  nominative,  after  1,  to  add  empha- 
sis, or  to  point  out  more  emphatically  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  speaker  and  another  person.    The 
I  is  sometimes  omitted  in  poetry. 

"Myself  hath  often  overhead  them  say." 

Shakfsp.:  Titus  Andronicuf,  iv.  4. 

2.  Used  in  the  objective  as  a  reflexive  pronoun. 
my  -sl-dffl,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  mys(is);  Lat.  fern. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.;  Opossum-shrimps  ;  a  family  of  Crustaceans, 
order  Stomapoda.  The  form  of  the  body  closely 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -,lon,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


mysis 

approaches  that  of  tin- shrimps;  the  resemblance  to 
an  opossum  is  in  the-  poiie-h,  formed  of  plates  at* 
tachedtothe-  abdominal  legs,  in  which  tin' female 
keep- lir-t  the  i-L,'gs  and  t  hen  the-  immature'  young. 
I'h.  >  form  a  great  partof  the  food  of  the'  whale. 

my  -Sis,  s.    [Gr.  mysii-a  closing  the  lips  or  eyes  ; 
-  •  i  elo-e.  to  shut. ) 

ZoOl.:  Opossum-shrimp;  tin- typical  genus  of  tho 
family  My-idie  (q.  v.).  Musis  rhiiiniiliini.  or  vul- 
garis,  the  (Common  Opossum-shrimp,  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  European  seas,  Ac.  .\/.  relicta,  from 
the  great  lakes  of  Sweden  and  North  America,  is 
the<  only  known  freshwater  Stomapod. 

mysls-stage, ». 

X.«r>l.:  A  stage  in  the  development  of  certain 
Cru-tacc-ans  (Prawnsi,  in  which  they  closely  re- 
semble the  adults  of  Mysis.  a  genus  belonging  to  a 
slightly  lower  group. 

mys  dps,, 8.  [Gr.  mys=a  mon-e.  an  .  ops,  ops= 
the  rye.  the  face,  tile  countenance.  ] 

Pnltront. :  A  ge-nus  of  Muridtt*  found  in  tho  Eocene 
of  North  America. 

My  s8re  ,  «.  4  o.    [Hind.  .V.i,V«/m*ura.] 

'</.;  A  state  of  Southern  India  protected  by  the 
Brii 

Mysore-thorn,  s. 

But.:  ('<i-Knli>iiiiii  nrpiaria,  a  scandent,  strongly- 
arine-d  shrub,  forminc  an  almo.-t  im|>em-trable 
fi-nce.  Hyder  Ali  planteel  it  around  fortilic-d  places. 
(finihnm:  Flora  of  Komlmii.  > 

My  sor  In,  s.  (From  Mi/mn-o-i,  in  Hindustan; 
Km.',  stiff.  (Min.)  -tne.  \ 

Min.:  An  impure  malachite  (q.  v.),  containing 
li-irj  percent,  of  water. 

mjfs  ta  9! -na,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  mystaj- 
l.gi-nit.  iiii/f/nkiui  —  thn  upper  lip.  | 

Ziiftl.:  Mwtacina  tnl>>  r<  ulnttt,  the  sole  species  of 
tho  group  Alystacime.  a  peculiar  form  restricted  to 
New  Zealand,  whore,  with  Chalinotobus  tubereu- 
tutu*,  it  n-pri'-cnts  the  inelii,'cnous  mammalian 
fauna.  It  has  the  peculiar  property  of  folding  its 
wings  and  rolling  up  the  posterior  half  of  theinter- 
femoral  membrane,  thus  becoming  quadrupedal. 
Tho  claws  of  the  thumbs  and  toes  nave  each  a 
small  talon  projecting  from  the-  base.  Tho  solos  of 
the  feet  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  legs  are 
manifestly  adhesive,  and  their  structure  leads  to 
tin-  belief  that  this  species  hunts  for  its  insect  food, 
not  only  in  tho  air,  but  also  on  tho  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  among  which  its  peculiarities  of 
structure  probably  enable  it  to  walk  about  with 
i  ity  and  ease.  (Proc.  Zool.  Hoe.,  1S76,  p.  488.) 

m^s  ta,  ci  nse,  t.  pi.  [Norn.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
mystarina  (q.  V.).] 

/.iiol.:  A  group  of  Kmballonuriilie.  sub-family 
Molo-siim'.  Tho  tail  perforates  the  interfemoral 
membrane,  and  appears  on  its  upper  surface,  Mys- 
tacina  is  the  sub-genus. 

m?s  -ta  c6  9etes,  «.  ;>/.  [MYSTACOTETI.]  Tho 
English  form  of  tho  scientific  name  Mystacoceti 

(Q.V.). 

" The  Mystaeoettes  appear  nt  first  sight  to  In-lln-  most 
specialized  and  HlHtrriiiit  of  the  existent  Oelacea." — Em'yi-. 
Hi-it,  (ed.  ath  i.  iv.  S98. 

mya  ta  co  513  -tl,  s.  ;>/.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr. 
mystax  (genit.  my«i'<ifco«)  =  the  upper  lip,  and  kftos 
=  a  sea-monster,  a  huge  fish.  I 

1.  ZoOI.:  The  Baln-noiden  (Whalebone  or  Baleen 
\Vhalos),  a  sub-order  of  Cetacea.    Genera,  Huhena. 
Neobalapna,  Rachiunectes,  Megaptera,  and  Bala»- 
noptera. 

2.  Palctont. :  The  sub-order  is  represented  in  tho 
early    Pliocene,    but   tho   species    wore   generally 
smaller  than  those  now  existing. 

mf  s  ta-c6  leu'-CUS,  ».  [Gr.  mystax  (genit.  mys- 
tnkiu-  t\\<-  upper  lip,  the  mustache,  and  leukos= 
white.  | 

li-hthy.:  A  genusof  Xonocypridina,  from  Sumatra. 

myYta  gog  Ic,  'mya  ta  g6g  Ic -al,  «.  [Eng. 
mystagog(uf) ;  -if.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a 
mystais'ogue  or  mystagogy  ;  having  t  In-  character  of 
amy-tagogue;  pertaining  to  the  interpretation  of 
mysteries. 

"The  mystagogical  illuminations  of  the  great  Areopa- 
gite."— Iligby:  Ou  Hi,  :«stu*. 

mfts  ta  gogue,  «.  [  Latin  ini/ntaoujjus,  from  Gr. 
myKOffOgot,  from  my*t<  *  initial*  d  in  mysteries, 
and  agoyos  —  R  leaiiei  :  •  ";  lolead;  Kri-ncii  mysta- 
gogue;  Ital.  mis'ngogo.} 

1.  One  who  interprets  divine,  my-teries. 

"The  Egyptian  mystayogut*  taught  It  among  their 
greatest  secrets." — Warburton:  Uii-itie  Legation,  bk.  ii.. 
:,  ' 

•J.  One  who  keeps  church  relics  and  exhibit-  them 
tie  strangers. 

mfe  ta  gBg  9.  s.  (MYSTAoor.r-K.  ]  The-  inter- 
p  re-tat  ion  oflnysterii'-  ;  tin-  pi  incipli--.  practice,  or 
doctrine-  of  a  mystagogue. 
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•mys  -t«r,  «.    [MISTER.] 

•mfs  ter  -I-al,  «<(/•    [Eng.  mystrru;  -a/.]    Con- 

t.'iininLr  a  mystery  or  puzzle  ;  not  easily  uuderstood 
or  -olvnl  ;  rnicmatieral. 

"  B«uuty  and  Love,  whose  story  U  m  i/aivrm//." 

Hfll  J<tn«»H:   Istt-r'*   Triumph. 

*mfs  ter  larch,  «.  [Or.  mysterinrchi-H,  from 
w//»(Yr/o/i  =  tt  mystery,  and  arcfco=to  rule,  to  direct.] 
On  who  presides  over  mysteries.  [MYSTERY  (1),6.] 

m$s  t8r  -I-Otis,  a.  [Fr.  my»t(rieujc;  from  Lat. 
mytterium  =  a  mystery  (q.  v.)  ;  Hal.  &.  Sp.  mister- 
loftu.j  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  mystery; 
not  plain  to  tho  understanding  ;  obscure:  beyond 
liumiin  comprehen-ion  ;  mystic,  occult,  looompte- 
bennble. 

"  Vititrriiiit*  are  Hin  ways,  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour." 

i  '.irfit-r:  fuftical  Epistle  to  Lady  Atittrn. 

myVter  -I  ofis  If  ,  ii'lr.  [Enft.  mysterious;  -ly.] 
In  a  mysterious  manner;  in  a  manner  beyond  hu- 
man  coinpreheiision  ;  mystically,  allegorically. 

"  Keich  wtiiir  nin*ter<<jititly  was  meant,  nor  stood 
There  always."  Mill,,,,:  I:  I-.,  Hi.  616. 

ni^B  ter  -I-OUB-n68S,  «.     [English    mysterious; 

•nt-88.  1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beinK  my-te-rious;  ob- 
scuroness;  mysticalness,  incomprehensibienoss. 

"  The  unavoidable  tnyHtrritmx'tfH*  of  the  chief  articles 
of  the  ChritttUu  religion."  —  Suuth:  Sfrmvng,  vol.  Hi., 
ser.  6. 

2.  That  which  i-  mysterious  or  obscure  ;  a  mys- 
tery. 


-tSr-Ize,  r.  t.    [Eng.  myster(y);  -!«•.]    To 
express  in  enigmas. 

"  Miff'  riziii'j  their  ensign*.  they  make  the  particular 
ones  of  the  twelve  tribes  accommodable  unto  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac."  —  ftnucnf:  I'ulynr  Emtrit,  bk.  v., 
ch.  x. 

mys  -t«r-y  (i),  *m?s  -tSr  18  (1),  «.  [Lat.  mys- 
/erium,  from  Or.  mysttrion  =  a  mystery,  from  «iy«- 
iV«=ono  initiated  into  mysteries  ;  IMMO=(!)  to  close 
the  mouth  or  eyes,  (2)  to  initiate  into  mysteries 


myth 

mystery-play,  «.    (MYSTERY  <.!>,2.] 
mfa    tic,  *m#S  -tick,  «.  <t  «.    [Fr.  mystique  from 
Lat.    mutticii*.    from    dr.   »ii/ji/iA-'>«  =  my-ttc,   from 
nii/^tin    one  initiated    into  mysteries;  Ital.  &  Sp. 

MMtffOO*] 

A.  ^«adj>cf»i-e?: 

1.  Hidden  from  or  incomprehensible  to  human 
knowledge   or  comprehension ;   mysterious,  dark, 
occult,  obscure,  secret. 

"Cared  not  the  Lady  to  betray 
Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  v.  27. 

2.  Allegorical,  emblematical. 

"  Ceremonial  law,  with  all  its  mystic  rites  ...  to 
many,  that  bestow  the  reading  on  it,  seems  scarce  worth 
it."— Boyle.  Works,  ii.  278. 

*3.  Pertaining  to  tho  ancient  mysteries.  (Mis 
TBRY  (1),6.] 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mystics  or  mysticism. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  addicted   to  mysticism; 
a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  mysticism;  specif., 
one  of  a  religions  party  which  arose  toward  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  distinguished  by  their 
professing  pure,  sublime,  and  perfect  devotion. 

"  But  why  before  us  Protestants  produce 
An  Indian  mystic  or  a  French  recluse  V 

r,,,r,e^p.  Truth,  128. 

rays  tic  al,  *mls  tic  all,  «m?s -tic-all,  a. 
[Eng.  mystic;  -al.]  The  same  as  MYSTIC,  a.  (q.  v.). 

mystical-theology,  «. 

Bcctesint.:  That  branch  of  theology  which  deal- 
with  personal  spiritual  experience',  and  lays  down 
rules  for  the  attainment  of  a  high  state  of  contem- 
plation. 

rays  tlc-al  ly,  *mls -tic  al  118,  «<'•••  [Eng- 
mystical;  -ly.]  In  a  mystical  manner;  allogori- 
cally. 

"All  charactered  mysticalli/  there." 

Stirling:  Dumenilay;  The  Fifth  llnnr. 

mys  tic  al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  mystical;  -ness.] 
Tile  quality  or  state  of  being  mystical. 


specially,  that  they  possessed  more  direct  com- 
munion with  God  than  did  other  Christians.  Indi- 
viduals have  more  or  less  hold  this  view  in  every 
agoof  the  Church.  The  creed  of  piodern  mysticism 
may  be  found  in  the  universally  popular  Imitation, 
attributed  to  a  Kempis,  somewhat  loss  known  arc' 
tho  poems  of  Madame  Guyon,  translated  by  Cow- 
per.  The  piety  breathed  in  her  verso  is  most  ar- 
dent, though  at  times  the  language  nsed  is  more 
familiar  than  is  usually  addressed  to  God. 

raj's  tl  fl  ca  -tlon, «.   [Fr.] 

fying,  puzzl 

2.  The  state  of  being  mystified,  puzzled,  or  per 


1.  The  act  of  mystifying,  puzzling,  or  perplexing 

2.  The  state  of  be: 
plexod. 


null*      III       1-JV.-,     \t.l       l\f     1IIII1HL4--      1111, f     III^DIVI  ,170  . 

Fr.mystere;  Hal.  mistrrio,  mistero;  Sp.  misti-ri<>.\       mfe    tl  clsm,  «.    [Eng.  mystic;  -inn;  Fr.  mysti- 

1.  Something  above  human  comprehension,  ana    >  t.*/n<'.\ 

fitted  to  ill-pin-  a  se-nse  of  awe;  something  liiddeu        Theol.  <t  Church  Hist.:  Tho  views  e>f  the  mysticM; 
from  human  knowledge. 

"I  will  tell  thee  the  mynttry  of  the  woman  and  of  the 
beast  that  carrieth  her."— Kevelation,  xvii.  7. 

2.  A  secret;  something  carefully  and  intentionally 
hidden  from  tho  knowledge  of  ot  her.-. 

"You  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery." — 
Shaketi,..-  Hamlet,  ill.  D. 

:l.  An  enigma,  a  puzzle;  a  riddle;  something  puz- 
zling or  hard  to  understand. 

"There  is  a  myntrry  in  the  soul  of  state." 

Shiikeap.:  Troilus  andCresstiltt,  iii.  3 

4.  Tho  Holy  Communion. 

"My  duty  is  to  exhort  you  in  the  mean  season  to  consider 
the  dignity  of  that  holy  mystery." — ('utiimon  I'rayer:  Com- 
muniiin  Sert'lce.  • 

R.  (PI.):  The  consecrated  elements  in  the  Euchar- 
ist. 

"We  most  heartily  thank  Thee  for  that  Thou  dost 
vouchsafe  to  feed  us,  who  have  duly  received  these  holy 
mysteries,  with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious 
Body  and  Blood  of  Thy  Bon  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." — 
OminKm  Pmyer;  I'ttmmunton  Service. 

6.  '  / '/.  i  .-  A  term  applied  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  certain  secret  rites  and  ceremonies,  only 
known  to  and  practiced  by  the  initiated;  as,  tho 
Kleusiuian  mysteries. 

•rayY-tar-?  (2),*myV-t3r-lS  (2),«.  fAcorrupt 
of  Mid.  Eng.  mistere=a  trade,  a  craft:  from  O.  Fr. 
mettier  (Fr.  metier);  from  Lat.  ministerium  =  ser- 
vice.omployment ;  mint«iler=a8ervant.  Thepropor 
spelling  should  be  mistery  or  mMere,  the  y  IIC-IHK' 
due  to  confusion  with  mystery  (I).]  [MisTEH.) 

1.  A  trade,  an  occupation,  an  employment,  a  pro- 
fession. 

2.  A  kind  of  mediaeval  drama,  or  dramatic  compo- 
sition,  the  characters  and   events  of  which  wore 
drawn  from  sacred  history.    They  were  totally  do- 
voul  of  invention  or  plot,  following  the  sacred  nar- 
rative or  tho  legends  tamely  and  literally.     They 
«ere  also  called  miracle-plan.     (MIKACI.K.  |    Tho 
Mysteries  we-re  succee-ded  in  the  sixteenth  ce-ntury 
by  Moralities,  in  which  we  find  tint  first  attempts  at 
dramatic  art,  as  they  contain  some  rudiments  of  a 
plot,  and  oven  attempted   to  delineate  charnctiT 
and   to  paint   manners.    Many  of  these  mysteries 
still  exist.    They  were  played  by  members  of  the 
different  crafts  or  trading  companie-s.     Thus  tho 
collection  known   as  the  Chester    Mysteries  were 
acted  in  that  city  in  the  year  1327,  and  contains 
"The  Kail  of  Lucifer,"  acted  by  tho  Tanners ;  "  The 
Creation," bl  the  DrajM-rs;  "The  Last  Supper."  by 
the  Batters;  "The  Kr-urn-ction."  by  the- Skinners, 
Ac.    [MORALITY.  4.  | 


3.  That  which  mystifies,  puzzles,  or  perplexes;  a 
puzzle,  a  mystery. 

mys'-tl-fl-cit-Sr, «.  [MYSTIFY.]  One  who  mys- 
tifies, puzzles,  or  perplexes. 

m?s -tl-l y,  r.  i*.  [Lat.  mysterium,  and  ftp,  pass. 
of  fr/rr»=:tomake.l  To  involve  or  shroud  in  mys- 
ti-ry ;  to  perpljx.  [MYSTERY  (1).] 

mf  s  tr6  p5t  a-ll-me,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.myifm- 

lirt'ilttin) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -//ME.] 

Hot.:  An  order  of  Khizanths  parasitic  on  roots. 
The  stem  is  sheathing,  covered  by  imbricated 
scales ;  tho  flowers  in  den-i'  h»  ads  or  spikes.  They 
arc;  monci-cioii-.  the  male  flowers  being  on  tho  upper 
iinil  ih"  female  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spike.  The 
male-  arc'  one  to  three  valved  ;  stamens  two(T), 
the  females  a  three-lobbed  stigma.  Fruit  a  rounded 
nchene.  Akin  to  lialanophoracea-.  Known  species 
two,  both  from  South  Africa. 

myVtri-pSt  -a-l8n,  «.    [Or.  mystron=&  spoon, 

ami  /"7'//o/(     a  leaf,  a  petal.] 

Hut. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mystropota- 
liiin'  (q.  v.). 

•my  ta  plsm,  «.  [Gr  mytaki»mot= fondness  for 
tin-  letter  m.J 

Kltet. :  Too  frequent  use  of  tho  letter  m.  (Encyc. 
Lotuiin.) 

myth,  *mythe,  s.  [Lat.  mythos-R  fable,  a  myth  : 
(Jr.  unitlKiK  -  anything  delivered  by  word  of  mouth. | 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  (icii.:  A  fiction  framed  unconsciously,  not  a 
willful  fal-ehood.  Such  myths  arose-  mo.-t  copi- 
ou-ly  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  but  they  do  -o  y,-t. 
especially  among  young  people'  or  t  he  iineilm-atecl. 
there  being  tlie  closest  analogy  Iv-twiM-n  the-  mind 
of  early  man  and  that  of  n  child  or  of  an  untaught 
per-on.  Every  observation  of  nature  every  event 
in  human  history,  every  attempt  to  understand 
language  tended  to  the  multiplication  of  myths. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w<t,     here,     carnal,    her,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   (6,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     cfib.     cttre,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     S?  rian.     »,     os  = «;     ey  =  i.      qn  =  lew. 


mythic 


They  h:,\e  been  divided  into  philosophical  and  his- 
toriral  luvili-,  myths  of  observation,  nature-myths, 
fto. 

i^i  .s'^trf.  ;  A  philosophical  myth.  The  evolving 
of  an  imaginary  fact  from  an  idea,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  li'^'eml,  which  is  the  evolving  of  an 
itli-a  from  a  fact.  When  the  Romans  of  the  Augus- 
tan times,  out  of  the  idea  how  their  polity  arose, 
created  the  narrative  of  JSncas,  his  misfortunes, 
liis  wanderings,  ami  his  settlement  in  Italy,  they 
framed  a  myth:  when  real  historic  facts  become 
embellished  by  fiction,  they  are  legendary. 

-.  l-'t'/ni-utively  : 

(1  1  Any  statement  partly  or  wholly  fabulous. 

(Ui   \  euphemism  for  a  falsehood. 

t:ti  A  person  or  thing  which  docs  not  exist;  as, 
He  is  a  myth. 

myth  Ic,  myth  1C  al,  a.  [Eng.  myth;  -ic,  -ical; 
Fr.  mvthique.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  myths  in  the  literal 

*'l.  t'iii.:  Of  or  belonging  to  fabulous  narrations 
or  falsehoods. 

mftll  Ic  al  If,  ndi\  I  Eng.  mythical;  -/!/.]  In 
a  mytliiral  manner;  by  means  of  myths  or  mythical 

failles. 

myth  1  co  ,/»•'•/.  [MYTHIC.]  (For  definition  see 
compound.! 

mythico-historlcal,  ndj.  Partly  mythical  and 
partly  historical  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
myth  and  of  history. 

•mfth  6  Clas  tic,  «.  [(ir.  iiii/thos^n  fable,  and 
kla»tfs=i\  breaker  ;  kla(>=  to  break.]  Destroying  fait  h 
in  mytlis  and  legends. 

"  In  this  mythttclaatic  age."  —  Spectator,  Oct.  15,  1881 

m^  thog  ra  phe'r,  subst.  l(ir.  mythos—n  fable. 
a  myth,  and  grapho=tf>  write.]  One  who  writes 
myths  ;  one  who  narrates  myths,  fables,  or  legends. 
_  "  The  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus  had  been  copied  from 
PtUgentiOB.  Hoccaclo's  favorite  tittithtujraphfr."  —  •  Wartuti; 
S(tl.  t:.>-i.  r:,firu,iol.i.  (Addenda.) 

m?  th8r-6-jf5r,  s.  [Gr.  mytholo<jos=dca\iiiK  in 
fables.  |  [  MYTHOLOGY,  J  The  same  as  MYTHOLOOIST 


mjfth  6  16  -jl  an,  s.  [Eng.  mythology;  -an.]  A 
mythologist. 

mfth  6  184  -Ic  al,  *myth  6  16$  -Ic,  a.  [Greek 
,ii  utlialuriikoK,  from  m^f/K>/o0ta=  mythology  (q.  v.).] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  mythology;  containing 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  myth;  fabulous,  mythical, 
legendary. 

"And  taught  at  schools  much  mythologta  stuff, 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough." 

(  '.rr/tfr.  Tirocinium,  197. 

mytll-6-l5ft'-IC  al  If,  adi:  [Eng.  mythological; 
-lit.  1  In  a  mythological  manner;  according  to  my- 
thology ;  by  the  use  of  myths. 

"  An  essay  .  .  .  philosophically,  inj/tholitgicallv,  and 
nablematically  offered."  —  H'wd.-  Athentc  Oxon.,  vol.  ii.; 
H.i*.*>  F  Junes. 

mf  th8r  6  gist,  xubst.  |  Eng.  m)/tholog(y)  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  mythology;  one  who  writes  or 
discourses  on  mythology. 

my  thSl  -6-gIze,  r.si.  [Eng.  mytholog(y);  -<«•.] 
To  relate  or  discourse  on  mythology  or  fabulous 
history.  (Saturday  Review,  November  10,  1883, 
p.  607.) 

tmjfth  6  I8gue,  s.  [MYTHOLOGY.]  A  myth  or 
fable  invented  for  a  purpose. 

"  May  we  not  consider  his  history  of  the  Fall  as  an  ex- 
eelleut  mythuluauet"  —  QtdcUs:  Trana.  Bible  (Pref.  ). 

mf  th8l  -6-gy=,8.  [Fr.  mythologie,  from  Latin 
nythologio.  ;  (Jr.  mythologia,  from  mythos=  a  fable, 
and  lixjoif—n  word,  a  discourse;  lego=ta  tell.] 

I.  i-i-n.:  The  science  of  myths  or  legends;  that 
branch  of  science  which  investigates  the  meaning 
of  myths,  and  the  relationship  between  the  myths 
of  different  countries  or  peoples;  a  treatise  on 

norths. 

"Parts  of  jitythnli^jy  are  religious,  parts  of  ntytholnov 
e  historical.  jmrtH  of  innth»lt>yu&r«  poetical,  but  myttiol- 
V  as  a  whole  is  neither  religion  nor  history,  nor  philo-- 
ophy.  nor  poetry.  It  comprehends  all  these  together 
under  that  peculiar  form  of  expression  which  is  natural 
anil  intelligible  at  a  certain  sta^e,  or  at  certain  recurring 
i.t:i:-''s  in  the  development  of  thought  and  speech,  but 
wtiich.  iifltr  becoming  traditional,  becomes  frequently 
unnatural  im<l  unintelligible."  —  Miu:  Miiller;  ^-ieiice  of 
Krli'jiim,  pp.  2.12,263. 

-.  >'/»•<•.  :  A  system  of  myths  or  fables  in  which 

are  embodied  the  beliefs  of  a  people  concerning 

their  origin,  deities,  heroes,  &c. 

"What  we  call  a  religion  differs  from   inythiiloyy  in  the 

u:tv  as  !i  civilized  state  does  from  a  savage  tribe."— 

<;,m,,,tr,itirr  miuloya  (W74j,  p.  290. 

*i  Comitiirnlin-  ini/tli<  .(.»;;/:  The  comparison  of  the 

mytbologiefl  of  all    natitms.     Professor  Sayce  COH- 

Biders  that  it  is  but  a  branch  of  tlie  scienceof  lan- 

^uaL'e.    Mythology,  he  sa^s,  is   founded  o'n  words. 
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and  the  history,  therefore,  ofwonis  must  explain 
lt«  external  tide,  which  is  its  mc*t  Important  one, 

The  religious  instinct  will  explain  the  internal  one. 
The  leading  mythologies  of  classical  literature  are 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  As  the  Latin  was  to  a  great 
extent  derived  from  the  Greek,  there  is  a  frimilurit) , 
varied  only  in  detail  (and  nomenclature  in  some 
instances)  to  be  noted  between  the  two.  Thet  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  principal  Greek  deities 
and  their  Latin  equivalents : 

Grf-fk  Oolls.  Roman. 

SS"f»«~ta<rf  SS5?>T«« 

Zeus Jupiter  (Uiovis-  pater). 

Plouton  (Aides.  Hades) Pluto. 

Poseidon Neptune. 

Here  or  Hera Juno. 

I  Wmeter Ceres. 

Hest  ia Vesta. 

Persephone Proserpina. 

Dionrsius Bacchus. 

JUPITER'S  CHILDREN. 

Apollon Apollo. 

Ares Mars. 

He  fines Mercury. 

Hephaistos Vulcan. 

Athena  or  Athene Minerva. 

Aphrodite Venus. 

Artemia Diana. 

The  chief  Hindu  gods  are  Brahma  the  creator,  Vishnu 
the  preserver,  and  Siva  thedestroyer,  but  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  HinduPantheon. 

•my'th  6  plas.m,  s.  [Gr.  mylhm=a.  fable,  and 
)>l<wmn  =  anything  molded,  a  fiction ;  plaisd  =  to 
mold.]  A  narration  of  more  fable. 

myth  6-poe  -1C,  •mfth-ft-pft-lf-IO,  a.  [Greek 
mu//ionoi'og=making  legends  or  fables:  mythos—i\ 
fable,  and  poieO=to  make.]  Myth-making;  sug- 
gesting or  giving  rise  to  myths. 

"  These  mythical  genealogies  .  .  .  do  not  belong  to 
the  earliest  mythttjHXic  ugea." — Co*.  Ititrotl.  to  Mytholftyy, 
p.  37. 

tmjfth-6  p6  S  Sis.  «.  [(ir.  mytho*  =  n  myth,  and 
poieai8=&  making.]  The  growth  of  myths. 

''It  is  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  .V(X/i"/"»  ••"'< 
that  Calypso's  laud  .  .  .  should  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.''— Ktaru  Outltnet  <if  Primitive  titUef,  p.  320. 
1  Note  3.) 

my-tll -I-dte,  ».pl.  [Lat.  mi/til(u»)  =  a  sea-mus- 
sel ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suU.  -idte.] 

1.  Zo6t.:  Mussels;  a  family  of  Couchiferous  Mol- 
lusks.  divisi<m    Asiphonida ;  shell,  ovai  and  equi- 
valve;    edges   closely    fitting,    ligament    internal, 
hinge  edentulous.  The  Mytilidtp  are  mostly  marine, 
and  attached  by  a  byssus.    Chief  genera,  Mytilus, 
Modiolus,Lithodomns,  and  Dreissena. 

2.  raloeont.:  The  family  is  Paleozoic,  some  mem- 
bers being  from  the  Lower  Silurian,  others  from 
the  Coal  Measures  and  the  Permian. 

my  -til  Ite,  s.    [Latin  mytil(us) ;  Eug.  suff.  -He 
(Palceont.).] 
Geol.:  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Mytilus. 

my-tl-161d,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  mgtilus  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  ei'dos=forin,  resemblance.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

Zool.:  An  individual  of  the  family  Mytilide. 

B.  .-(8  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  re- 
sembling the  M  \  t  i  1  i.  l.-r. 

"A  mytllolil  shell."— Qeol.  Una.,  1S80,  p.  418. 

my  -tl  Ifis,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mytylo8=Mytilus 
edulis.  (See  def.)  J 

1.  Zool.:  True  Mussel;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Mytilidfe  (q.v.).    Shell, wedge-shaped,  um- 
bones  at  end ;  it  moors  itself  to  piles  and  stones  by 
a  strong  and  coarse  byssus.    World-wide  in  distri- 
bution ;  seventy  recent  species  bave  been  described. 
Mytllut  edulis  is  the  Common  Sea  Mussel  (q.  V.). 
Horace  (Sat.,  ii.  4, 27)  (if  mi/til  tin  be  not  a  misread- 
ing for  nitiailus),  attributes  purgative  qualities  to 
it,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Martial  (Hi.  60)  as   far 
inferior  to  the  oyster. 

2.  fnlitont.:   Apparently  came  into  existence  in 
Permian  times. 

mfx-a  mce  bae,  s.  pi.  [Or.  myxa= mucus,  and 
Motf.  Lat.  anm'/HF.] 

Zool. :  \  name  given  to  Myxomycette  in  a  certain 
stage  of  development. 

my1!  -I-nS,  «.  [Gr.  myxinoi=n  smooth  sea-fish,  a 
slinu'-tish.  | 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Myxini- 
d»(q.v.).  There  is  one  external  branchial  aper- 
ture on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  leading  by  six 
ducts  to  six  branchial  sacs.  Throe  species  .in- 
known,  from  the  North  Atlantic,  Japan,  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Myxino  descends  to  a  depth 
of 81S fathoms,  and  is  •raenlly  met  with  in  the 
Norwi'L,'i;m  fjorils  at  70  fathoms,  sometimes  in  great 
abundance.  (Gunther.) 

mjx  In  -I  dse,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myjcin(e);  Lat. 
fetn.  adj.  snfT.  -ii/ce.j 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  cyclostomatous  fishes,  with 
two  genera,  Myxine  and  Bdeliostoma.  The  tNhes 
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of  this  family  are  popularly  known  as  Hag-fish, 
Glutinous  Ha([s,  or  Borers;  they  are  marine,  ana 
their  distribution  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Gadidip, 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  which  they  are  fre- 
quently found  buried.  They  secrete  an  immense 
quantity  of  glutinous  slime,  anil  are  considered  by 
the  fishermen  as  a  groat  nuisance,  as  they  seriously 
damage  'lie  fisheries  where  they  abound. 

m?X  -In  6~ld,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.  myxine,  and  (ir. 

' 


. 

Ichthy.  (pi.):  TbofamilyMyxinid»(q.v.).  (Huf- 
!<•;/.'  Introd.  to  Class.  .4nim.,p.  64.) 

m^x  6  gas  -trSs,  s.  pi.  [Greek  myxa  =  mucus, 
-lime,  anao<uttr»the  belly.) 

But.  :  A  sub-order  of  Fuugals,  order  Gastcromy- 
cetes.  There  is  a  imicilaginousmntrix,  from  which 
arise  sac-like  dehiscent  peridia,  emitting  ail  often 
reticulated,  filamentous  structure,  bearing  spores. 
They  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees,  on  leayesl  or  on  the 
ground.  There  are  four  sections:  Trichiacoi,  Ste- 
monitei.  Physarei,  and  .Ethalinci. 

my"x  6  gas  trofis,  a.  [MYXOGABTBES.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Myxogastrus  (Q.  v.). 

my  98  -t«g,  *.  pi. 


[Gr.  mtfj-a=mucus,  and  m>/fcp»=a  fungus.] 

Hot.:  A  doubtful  order  of  Funerals.  Alone  among 
plants  they  have  three  cells,  without  a  cell  wall,  in 
their  vegetative  period,  and  not  combined  into  a 
tissue.  They  liveondecayinganimal  and  vegetable 
substances.  (Thomf.) 

mfi  6  ray-cfi  -tons,  a.  [MYXOMYCETJ:.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Myxomycotee  (q.  v.). 

m?x  -Sn,  a.  [Lnt.,  from  Gr.  mwxon=a  flsh.  Sup- 
posed by  Cuvicr  to  bo  either  A/tistelu  tricirrhatiw  or 
Gadus  lota,  the  turbot.] 

Ichthy.  :  (For  dof.  see  otym.) 

myx  6  pod,  s.  [Greek  niyj-a=mucus,  slime,  and 
pous  (gouit.  podos)  =  &  foot.] 

Zool.  (pi.):  According  to  Huxley,  a  division  of 
the  Protozoa  (q.  v.).  [RmzoroDA.J 

"It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  those  Protozoa 
which  possess  pseudopodia  aa  Jftf-rujitwls."—  Uuxley:  Anat. 
Inrert.  Animal*,  p.  76. 

mf  x  Sp  6  da,  «.  pi.   [MYXOPOD.] 

mfx-6  sp6n  (si  te,  s.  pi.  [Or.  mj/j:o=mucus, 
and8nongm'<i  =  a  sponge.] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Spongiw  (q.  v.),  containing 
soft  sponge  in  which  the  skeleton  is  absent.  Ac- 
cording to  Huxley,  it  only  contains  the  family 
HalisarcldaB,  with  the  single  genus  Halisarca. 
Other  authorities  make  it  include  also  the  family 
Chondrosiadie. 

my1!  5s  -t&  mum,  my  zSs  -to  mum,  my  z8s  - 
to  ma,  s.  [Greek  nt|/xa=slime,  and  stoma=the 
mouth.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  parasites  infesting  the  Coma- 
tula?.  [MYZOSTOME.] 

"  Metschnikofl  regards  Myzostumum  as  a  parasitic  form 
of  a  polychtelous  annelid."—  Huxley:  Anal.  Invert.  Ani- 
mals, i>.  62K. 

US,  «.    [Gr.  myj-a=mucus,  slime.] 


Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Mugilid«>,  differing  only  from 
the  typical  genus  in  having  the  teeth  more  distinct. 

my  z8m  -6  la,«.  [Gr.  myx6=ia  suck,  and  mrli 
=  honey.) 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Myzomelina?. 

my-zd-mS  lI'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myzomel(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -HUE.] 

Ornith.  :  Honey-creepers  ;  a  sub-family  of  Meli- 
phagidte  (Honey-eaters).  (Dallas.) 

my  -z6-st6me,  s.    [MYXOSTOMUM.] 

Zool.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Myxostomum. 

"The  myzostontri*  resemble  trematode  worms,  but  they 
have  symmetrical  appendages,  and  are  covered  with 
vibratory  cill»."—  r<tn  Benedtn:  Animal  Parasites,  p.  42. 


THE  fourteenth  letter  and  the 
eleventh  consonant  in  the 
English  alphabet.  It  is  a  den- 
tal nasal,  and  is  formed  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  or  clo.se  to  the  roof  of 
the  upper  teeth,  and  emitting 
a  voiced  sound  through  tin' 
nose.  Its  ordinary  sound  is 
that  heard  in  not,  ton,  ilniu; 
&c.,  but  before  gutturals,  as 
nor  k,  it  has  a  guttural  nasal 
sound,  almost  equivalent  to  mj,  as  in  sink,  link.Jiu- 
'i<  ''.  niug,  80ii<7,  &c.  When,  however,  the  gutturals 
belongtoadifferent  sj  liable  then  generally  retains 
its  ordinary  sound,  as  in  congratulate,  en;/"  ;•  . 
engine,  &c.  -V  final  after  ni  is  silent,  as  in  aut 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     $hin,     ben«li;     go,     gem;     thin,     .his; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shfis.     -ble.    -die,    Ac,  =  bel,     del. 


N 
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Nahum 


hj/uiii.  condemn,  ic.  When  preceded  hyp,  k.  in.  and 
/-at  toe  beffinlnig  of  a  word,  tbo  n  nlono  is  sou  ml''' I. 
as  it.  emonJct,  pnfwnoHc,  &c«  .Sis 

always  >omided  before  initial  H,  as  in  mnnr.  At  the 
end  i  if  a  word  or  sj  liable  n  may  bo  followed  hy«l,  /, 
Ar  (with  y  it  forms  a  single  s-mud,  as  stated  above), 
a,  fh.  z,  or  tin -ir  equivalents,  all  of  which  are 
sounded  distinctly.  In  thn  oldest  Kncli-h  n  was 
lost  before/,  tli,  aud#,  tin1  vowel  b6inff]0Dffthened 
in  consequence,  as  goose  f^'/""* '.  *  '''r-  y<"*  |  ( !  \ \- 
DER|,  timth  (  =  tonth).  (roth,  tunthutt.  From  many 
adverbs  and  prepositions  ,,  Jlas  disappeared,  as 
•  :A.S.6(Mdan;  6e/ore=A.  8. 6e/oran:  within 
=  A.S.  ifi'f/i/mmn.  It  has  ulso  been  lost  in  other 
words,  as  t(/  =  A.S.  <•///;  <-iv  \.S.  trfrn :  elervn  = 
\.H.eiutleof;  mii/  =  A.  S.  mylen(mtln).  #i«  found 
intrusive  in  several  words,  as  in  niuMirujnlc--'  \.  S. 
nichteyalc ;  me^wm/fr  Mid.  Eng.  messayer  (O.¥r. 
mewagier);  pajtsenger—Mid.  Eng.  pa&tayer  (O.  Fr. 
poMayier) ;  acawnyer, originally  ^cara^r.  Afinal 
n  has  Ix-en  added  in  a  few  cases,  as  /;i7/erH  — Mid. 
KIIK.  Initni-f.  Fr.  tnitur;  marfen=Mi<L  Erig.  inearth. 
\~  a  linal.  ,i  has  in  many  cases  been  strengthened 
by  d  or  t ,  as  in  tyrant,  sound,  thunder,  Ac.  JV  has 
been  replaced  by  »»  in  imack=\.8. snace  (boat); 
/t' mfi— A. S.  lumen;  tempt— fr.  tenter;  vellum^Fr. 
v-///( ,-  innifni-t  u.  Yr.cunfort,  Lat.  oon/orfo,  &ct>  It 
has  become  /  in.#<i/iHf/.  formerly  flannen.  An  ini- 
tial n  is  in  several  ea-es  found  prefixed  to  a  word 
which  properly  begins  with  a  vowel;  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  final  n  of  mine  (mill)  or  an:  thus 
mi  *  */;/,  an- efcenaHH',  mine  uncle,  became  respect- 
ively, a  neint,  a  nickname,  my  nuncle.  On  the  other 
hand  an  initial  n  has  in  many  cases  been  dropped 
from  the  word,  and  become  attached  to  the  article 
a  preceding:  as,  an  adder,  an  apron,  an  auger,  an 
umpire,  an  annul'  .  fur  a  tiadder,  a  napron,  a 
nauger,  a  numpire,  a  norange,  &c. 
N.  I  .-•  a  symbol  is  used  : 

1.  As  a  numeral  for  SMO,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
(N)  for  '.1,11(1(1. 

2.  lu  chemistry  for  the  element  nitrogen. 

N.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  North  as  in  charts  N. 
by  E.  =  North  by  East;  N.  B.  =  N'ew  Brunswick;  for 
Latin  nofa,  as  N.  B.=nofu  6en*?  =  mark  or  note  care- 
fully ;  for  notary,  as  N.  P.  =  Notary  Public. 

•i  A',  or  M. :  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
these  is  that  N  =  ATom*3n,  and  that  \omen  for  one 
person,  or  A'omiiia  for  several  persons,  was  ex- 
pressed by  21,  vet  Z7J7;  the  double  ZT  being  after- 
ward corrupted  into  Ml.  (Blunt:  Annotated  Com- 
mon Prayer.) 

na,  nae,  «divrb.  [Scotch  &,  Prov.  Eng.  for  no 
(q.  v.).]  No,  not. 

nab,  «.  [Icel.  nabbi  —  &  knot;  cf.  knap,  knol>, 
knufi,  nob.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  top  or  summit  of  a  rock  or  mountain ;  a 
rising  ground. 

"  Just  turn  thin  uaft  of  heath." — E.  Brnntt:  n'uthering 
If.  !•/>>'*,  ch.  xxi. 

«'J.  A  hat. 

"I'll  keep  on  my  nn?>."—  Fnrqithar  Rrcrittttim  itffl- 
crr,  U. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fire-arm*:  The  cock  of  a  (fnn-lock. 

2.  l.'Tkxiuitli . :  The  keeper  of  a  door-lock. 

•nab-cheat,  «.   A  cap,  a  hut. 

"Thus  we  throw  up  our  n<i/>-c/i?afn,  first  for  joy." 

Urania,  if  Met.:  Utwar'i  Bush,  II.  t 

nab,  v.  t.  [Sw.  nappa;  Dut.  nappe  =  to  catch.] 
To  catch  suddenly  or  unexpectedly ;  to  seize  with  a 
sudden  grasp. 

nab    a  Ifis,  I.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Rot.:  A  genus  of  composites,  sometimes  made  a 
synonym  of  Prenauthes.  The  roots  of  Pittlnilu* 
albu*.  A',  altixjiimus,  \,  viryatug,  dtc.,  are  popularly 
called  rattlesnake  roots.  The  leaves  are  applied 
externally  to  the  wound  made  by  a  rattlemake'l 
faiii.'s,  while  the  juice,  boildd  in  milk,  is  admin- 
istereil  by  the  mouth.  Tlu»  remedy  is  by  no  means 
infallible. 

•nabbe,  ».  [See  dof.)  A  contraction  for  HI •  ithh,- 
=  have  not. 

nab  by1,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fisherman's 
boat,  a  yawl.  HI.///O.. 

na  bee,  ».     (Native  name.]    Tin-  garni-  as  HIK 
[Q.T»>. 
na    bit,  «.    I  Etym.  doubtful.]    Pulverized  sugar- 

camly. 

nab-l6ck, ».    iNmt.icK.] 

na  bob,  *no  bobb,  «.  [Hind,  mm-miii,  pi.  of 
ndlli~R  vicetrerent.  a  deputy,  a_  nabob.]  A  popular 
name  formerly  much  nseii.  with  a  touch  of  con- 
tempt, for  an  Englishman.  Mpedallx  an  English 
merchant,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  India,  and 
returned  to  spend  it  in  his  own  country,  but  now 
indiscriminately  applied  to  any  rich  man. 


•na  b6b  bir-jP,  «.  [Englisli  nabob;  ;-ri/.]  The 
class  of  nabobs. 

"  He  remin-ls  me  of  a  nabob.  .VufcoWwry  itself."  ^tr- 
ni/'  '•'.  .VeJlicatl,  bk.  11.,  ch.  I. 

•na  b5b  688,  n.  [Eng.  naboli;  -<•**.]  A  female 
nabob ;  the  wife  of  a  nabob. 

"There  are  few  nabobs  anil  jej '"•'"-•">..  in  this  country." 
-  llu/pule:  letters,  iii.  815. 

nac  a  rat,  ».  [Fr.,  from  8p.  nacarada,  from 
nui-ar— mother-of-pearl.]  [N  ACRE,  j 

1.  A  pale  red  color  with  an  orange  tint. 

2.  Fine  linen  or  crape  dyed  of  a  pale  red  color. 

nach  laut  (ch  guttural,  auasdw),  «.  [Ger.- 
after-souud  :  7iacA=after,  and  /aur=sound.] 

I'hilol. :  The  second  element  in  a  diphthong,  or  in 
a  diphthongal  Bound,  as  in  that  which  a  often  has. 

nacht  horn  (ch guttural),  t.  [Gorman=night- 
horti. ) 

^lusic :  An  organ  stop  consist  ing  of  stopped  w«>od 
pipes  of  a  moderately  large  scale,  the  tone  of  which 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  horn. 

•nac  kSr  (l), «.   [NACRE.] 
•nac  kSr(2),«.   [KNACKER.) 

na  co  dar  ,  ».  [Arab.]  The  captain  of  an  Arab 
vessel. 

na  ere  icre  as  kSr),  ».  [Fr.,  from  Pers.  nafcar; 
Sp.  nacar.]  Mother-of-pearl  (q.  v.). 

"The  valuable  pearls  of  commerce  are  a  more  compact 
and  finer  kind  of  nacre." — 'Hern:  Aunt.  Itirtrtebratte, 
p.  287. 

na  -crS  OUS,  a.    [Eng.  nacre;  -out.]  . 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:    Consisting   of    mother-of-pearl; 
resembling  mother-of-pearl. 

2.  ZoOI.;  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  shell-.    Nacreous  shells  have  a 
peculiar  luster,  which  is  due  to  the  minute  undula- 
tions of  the  edges  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  membrane.    (AYc/totoon.) 

na   crite,  «.    [Fr.  noort^mother-of-poarl;  suffix 
-ire  (Jft'n.).] 
Mineralttyu : 

1.  A  talc-like  mineral,  found  in  small  mammillary 

froupsof  folia,  at  Brand,  near  Freiberg,  Saxony, 
rystallization  orthorhombic;   soft;  color,  cream- 
white  ;  luster,  pearly  ;  composition,  a  hydrate,!  sili- 
cate of  alumina  ;  closely  related  to,  if  not  identical 
with.  Kaslinite  (q.v.). 

2.  A  green    muscovite    (q.  v.),   found    at    Unity, 
Maine. 

*3.  A  name  formerly  used  by  mineralogists  todes-. 
ignate  t  ho  minute  mica-like  scales  (of  which  the 
true  nature  was  then  uncertain)  found  distributed 
through  many  rocks.  These  are  now  shown  to  be- 
long mostly  to  the  mica  group. 

na  dab, «.  [Pers.]  The  high-priest  of  the  Per- 
sians. 

•nadde,  ».    [See  def.]  A  contraction  for  iie  hadde 

1 1  a<l  not. 

na  dlr,  *na  dire,  «.  [Arab,  nazfru'*  'mimt  (or 
simply  ?mzfr)  =  tlie  point  of  the  sky  opposite  the 
zenith:  jiazfr=aliko, corresponding  to;  as'  samt  = 
the  azimuth.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  The  point  of  the  heavens  or  lower  hemisphere 
directly  opposite  to  the  zenith  ;  the  point  directly 
under  where  we  stand. 

•2.  The  point  of  the  zodiac  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  sun  is  situate. 

II.  Fig. :  The  lowest  point  or  stage ;  the  point  or 
time  of  greatest  depression. 

na-d9rlte.su/io/.  [From  Djobel-Xador,  where 
found;  suff.  -i(e(.Win.).] 

Min.:  A  rare  mineral,  found  in  flattened  tabular, 
or  somewhat  lenticular,  crystals.  Crystallization, 
orlhorhombic;  hardness,  3;  specific  gravity  7'02; 
luster,  resinous  to  adamantine;  color,  smoky- 
brown  to  brownish-yellow  ;  streak,  yellow ;  translu- 
cent* Composition :  Anoxychlorideof  load  and  anti- 
mony, the  analyses  of  which  appear  to  correspond 
to  the  formula  SbO3PbO+Pb(Tl.  From  Constan- 
tine,  Algiers. 

naes  urn  He,  8.  [From  N»sum,  Sweden,  where 
found;  suff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  chalk-white  amorphous  siib-tance,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  silicate  of  alumina  ami  lime, 
with  4".f.t  jM-r  rent,  of  water.  Near  Fahlunite  (q.  v.) 
MI  composition. 

nae   thing, «.    [NOTHING..] 

•nssve,  'neve,  «.  [Lat.  ncevu*=n  spot.;  Fr. 
e-i-'-.  1  A  nii'vus  ;  a  spot  or  blemish  on  the  skin. 


"80  many  «pots,  like  ncrvfn,  our  Venuti  soil?" 

Dryarn.    1  ;«m  (»<•  llrnlh  .,/  Isirit  Hailing*. 

•ntB    Vdse,    a.    [Bug.    nan'(f);    -o»e.]     Spotted, 
freckled. 


nay  vus  (./'<•  na3   vij,«.    [Lat.=a 

Physlol.:  A  vascular  tumor  of  connect ivi<  ti--ue 
containing  Mood  in  its  Hjxmge-like  ine>hi>^.  Ntevi 
are  occasionally  malignant— e.g.,  as  in  the  orbital 
region  ;  but  are  found  mostly  in  the  adipose  tissii--. 

nae  vus-materuus, «. 

1'hyninl.:  \  mother's  mark;  a  mark  on  the  skin 
from  hirth,  thcetl'ect,  as  i-  said,  of  the  mother's 
longing  for  or  aversion  to  particular  objects,  or  of 
some  accidental  occurrence  affecting  her  own  per- 
son during  pregnancy. 

nafe,  naff,  naft,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful. |  A  kind  of 
tufted  seabird. 

nag,  *nagge,  «.    [O.   Dut.  neguh, .   «(•!/;/<•,    from 
O.  Dan.  neuen,  negen^to  neigh.  | 
1.  A  small  horse ;  a  horse  of  any  kind. 

"'Tis  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  »•<  i  " 

Sliakctp.:  Htnrtll'.,  PI.  I.,  iii.  1. 

•2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman  of  loose  char- 
acter. 

nag,  r.  /.  &  I.  [Sw.  naggn  =  b>  nibble  to  peck; 
Dan.  n<nj<- ;  Icel.  naytt  — tognaw  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  find  fault  with  constantly  :  to  scold 
continually  ;  to  bo  continually  pestering  with  com- 
plaints or  fault-finding. 

"Which  describes  Agnes  as  having  '  iin<j<je>l '  the 
painter  to  death." —  in.-.  .,.,,>., 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  be  continually  finding  fault  or 
scolding. 

"Forgive  me  for  nagginu;  I  um  but  a  woman." — Re<t<tf; 
Clottterand  Ilearlk,  ch.  icvil. 

na    ga,  nag,  u.  &  s.  [Mahratta.  Ac.,  nana;  Hind. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  an  ancient  race  who  invaded 
India  about  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  number  of  tribes  living  on 
the  borders  of  Assam,  Munnipoor,  and  Burtuah. 

B.  A»substantire: 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Naga  tribes. 

2.  A  class    of   mendicants  iu  Hindustan,   going 
naked  and  carrying  arms. 

3.  In  Hindu  mythology,  a  deified  serpent,  spin'.. 
the  cobra  (q.  v.). 

na'  gel  flue,  na  gel  Huh, ».  [Ger.  nagel^a  nail, 
and  O.  Uer./lu/i  =  a  rock.] 

Geol.:  The  conglomerate  of  the  molasse  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  has  pebbles  derived  from  the  granite, 
studding  it  like  nail-heads.  It  is  sometimes  six 
thousand,  if  not  even  eight  thousand,  feet  thick.  It 
is  very  conspicuous  on  the  Right,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  .Lucerne,  as  well  as  in  the  Spoer,  near 
Wesen.  The  lower  part  of  it,  containing  terrestrial 
plants,  tin  viat  Me  shells,  and  the  bones  of  extinct 
land  quadrupeds  is  considered  by  Eschor  as  a  fresh- 
water formation  :  the  upper  part  contains  marine 
shells.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  considered  the  lower  part 
at  least  Miocene,  and  the  upper  part  perhaps  Plio- 
cene. 

•nag  -g6n,  s.  [NAO,  s.]  A  familiar  term  for  a 
horse. 

nag  gf,<i.  [Eng.  nag,  v.;  -y.}  Inclined  to  nag 
or  scold. 

na   gor,«.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  Antilope  redunca.  (Buffon  (ed.  Wood), 
viii.  188.) 

nag  yag  -Ite,  *.  [From  Nagyag,  Transylvania, 
where  first  found  ;  sun.  -He  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  as  crystals,  gran- 
ular, or  foliated.  Crystallization,  probably  ortho- 
rhombic;  hardness,  l-r5;  specific  gravity,  B'!*.'!  7'J; 
luster,  metallic,  splendent,  but  becoming  dull  on 
exposure;  streak  and  color  blackish  lead-gray; 
opaque,  sectile,  flexible.  Composition:  Somewhat 
variable,  but  it  appears  to  be  essentially  a  sulpho- 
tellurido  of  lead  and  gold,  with  occasionally  small 
amounts  of  antimony  and  copper.  Found,  a~so- 
ciated  with  gold,  in  Transylvania,  and  subsequently 
in  the  United  States. 

nah-lSh, ».    [Arab.] 

Bot. :  The  date-palm,  Phcenix  dactylifera. 

Na  hum,  ».  [Heb.  V<ttfcM*M«eOBiforti  conso- 
lation; from  nichham  =  to  be  comforted;  Greek 
Mjoum.1 

I.  Script.  Hioo.:  A  prophet  called  the  Elkosliite, 
from  Elkosh  where  he  was  born  or  where  he  lab- 
ored; but  whether  it  was  in  Galili r  in  Assyria 

has  not  been  determined:  the  time  \\hrii  he  lloiir- 
i-heil  i-  also  uncertain.  The  most  prnhaMcopinion 
is  that  his  prophecies  were  spoken  in  the  reign  of 
11 ' -/''ki  ah  a  short  time  after  Sennacherib's  invasion. 
lu  ii.  2  there  seems  to  bo  an  illusion  to  the  captiv  it> 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  which  took  place  in  that  reign. 

^.  «ld  Tnt.  Canon:  The  seventh  of  the  Minor 
Prophets:  i.  e.,  of  the  minor  biHiks  of  prophecy. 
The  theme  is  "The  burden  of  Nineveh.'  the  utter 
de-t  ruction  of  which  is  predicted,  the  reference 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    lier,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    volte,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    m  -  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


naia 


2807 


naked 


probably  being  to  its  capture  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Modes  and  Chaldeans  about  625  H.  ('. 
Nahum  i.  IS  closely  resembles  Isa.  Hi.  7.  The  stylo 
of  tin*  book  has  heen  highly  commended,  and  its 
canonical  authority  has  never  been  doubted. 

na   la,  (i  asy),s.    [N'AJA.J 

nai  ad,  na  id,..  [Lat.  iiaio*  (genit.  naindis), 
from  Or.  mans  (genit.  nulado»)  =  a  water-nymph, 
from  »mo=to  flow;  Fr.  nalade;  Ital.  najade;  op. 

ml//././,  .   \ 

1.  (lr.  (t  Knm.  Myth.:  A  water-nymph;  one  of  a 
number  of  female  deities  who  presided  over  fount- 
ains, rivers,  brooks,  &c.    The  number  of  the  god- 
desses was  indefinite.    In  his  Georgics  (iv.)  Virgil 
enumerates  sixteen  ;  and  Ovid,  in  his  Elegies  (iii.W). 
speaks  of  at  least  one  hundred  in  the  river  Anio. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  naiads  is  said  to  have 
been  .Etfle  •  and,  according  to  Homer,  many  of  the 
oM  Greek  heroes  wore  the  offspring  of  thesedeities, 
who  are  represented  as  beautiful  women,  having 
thrir  heads   crowned  with    rushes,  and  reclining 
against  urns  from  which  water  is  flowing. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Naiadace*  (q.  v.). 

3.  Zoal. :  One  of  the  Umonidte. 

nai  id  a  -98-88,  8.  pi.  [Latinnatoa,  genit.  nat- 
mil  i'x) ;  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -aceue.] 

Hot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Hydrales. 
It  consists  of  plants  living  in  fresh  or  saltwater. 
Tile  loaves,  which  are  very  cellular,  have  parallel 
veinsand  membranous  intorpetiolar  stipules.  Flow- 
ers small,  often  in  terminal  spikes;  the  perianth 
generally  of  two  or  four  pieces,  deciduous  or  want- 
ing; stamens  definite,  hypogynous  ;  stigma  simple ; 
ovaries,  one  or  more,  superior ;  ovule  oolong,  erect, 
or  pendulous ;  fruit  dry,  one-celled,  one-seeded. 
The  Naiadaccw  are  of  low  organization.  Found  in 
temperate  and  tropical  countries.  There  are  nine 
known  genera,  and  sixteen  species. 

nai  ad  es,  s.  pi.  [Latin  pi.  of  naias-a  naiad 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  (,'r.  d:  Kom.  Antiq. :  [NAIAD,  1.] 

2.  Rot. :  Jussiou's  name  for  the  order  now  called 
Naiadaceie  (q.v.). 

3.  Zoology:    Lamarck's  name  for  the  Unionidw 
(q.v.). 

na   iant  (iasy),  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  NAYANT  (q.  v.). 

nai   as,  na  ]as,  a.    [NAIAD.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Naiadace.ee. 
It  has  submerged  linear  loaves,  unisexual  flowers, 
ma  !<>s  membranous  in  spathes  with  one  stamen  and 
a  four-celled  anther ;  females  naked.  Fruit  a  small 
drupe,  with  one  seed.  Eight  are  known. 

na   Ick,  i.    |  \  u  u  ] 

na  1  die,  na-Id  -I-daa,  ».  pi.  [Latin  na(ia),  or 
genit.  naid(ie) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<l<r.  \ 

Zoology :  \  genus  of  Oligocheeta,  division  Oligo- 
clri'ta  Limicola.  Chief  genera:  Nais,  Aulophorns, 
Clnt'togastor,  and  Lumbriculus.  Before  they  attain 
maturity  reproduction  is  asexual. 

na  Id  1  die,  K.  pi.  [Lot.  nais.  genit.  naid(i*),' 
fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [NAtD.E.] 

na-if,  a.    [Fr.]    [NAIVE.] 

+1.  Ord.Lang.:  Frank,  ingenuous,  artless,  naive. 
2.  Jewel.:  Applied  to  jewels  which  have  a  nat- 
ural luster  without  being  cut. 

naig,  «.    [NAO,  «.]    (Scotch.) 

na  Ik,  na  Ick,  na  ique  <que  as  k),  s.  [Hind.] 
A  sepoy  corporal,  ranking  next  to  the  havudar  or 
•ergeant. 

nail,  *nayl,  *nayle,  «.  [A.  S.  ncegel;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  nttgel;  Icol.  nm//  =  tho  human  nail:  nityli  —  a 
spike,  a  peg;  Dan.  angle;  Sw.  nagel;  Goth.  *>iagls; 
Ger.  niinfl;  Litli.  imgo«=a  claw,  a  nail;  Buss. 
?m</<(fe=a  nail;  Sausc.  nakha=&  nail  of  the  finger 
or  toe  ;  Lat.  unyuit ;  Gr.  onyx ;  Gael.  &  lr.  tonga ; 
Wei.  cirin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  tlu>  same  sense  as II.  1. 

2.  A  sharp,  narrow  piece  of  metal  for  attaching 
objects  by  driving  it   into   or  through  them.    It 
differs  from  a  si>iki>  or  a  tack  in  being  smaller  than 
one  and  larger  than  the  other;  from  a  screw  in  that 
the  latter  is  not  driven  but  twisted  into  the  wood ; 
from  a  brad  in  having  a  head,  while  the  brad  has 
but  a  spur.    Nails  are  assorted  as  to: 

11)  /'III-/HIW:    \s  hurdle, pail,  fencing,  slating,  &c. 

(2)  form  of  thf  heads:  As  rose,  clasp,  diamond, 
countersunk.  &o. 

(3)  form  of  points:  As  flat,  sharp,  spear,  clinch. 

(4)  Thiclntexs:  As  tine,  bastard,  strong. 

(a)  Size:  Fromlli-lb.  to4(l-lbs. ;  that  is,  1, 000 nails 
of  a  given  size  will  weigh  so  many  pounds,  as  ten- 
pound  nails,  whence,  by  reversion  to  the  original 
meaninirof  the  word  penny,  ten-penny  nails. 

(6)  Material:  As  copper,  galvanized,  Ac. 


(7)  Mode  of  manufacture :  As  wrought,  cut,  cast. 

"  I  have  seen  several  boys,  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  hud  never  exercised  any  other  trade  but  that  of  mak- 
ing natls."— Smith:  Wealth  ofXatiuns,  bk.  L,  oh.  L 

*3,  A  spike. 

"And  sora  han  driven  nafles  in  liir  brain, 
While  that  they  slepe,  and  thus  thay  han  hem  slain." 
cliancer:  C.  T.,  6,391. 

4.  A  stud  or  boss. 

"  The  desk  with  silver  natls." 

.Swift.     ( Rtrharriton.) 

5.  A  measure  of  length,  equal  to  2'4  inches,  or  ,'..  of 
a  yard. 

6.  A  stamping  instrument. 

7.  A  finger-nail. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  length  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger; 
half  an  inch. 

2.  Blasting:  A  taper  copper  rod  used  in  tamping, 
to  make  a  hole  by  which  the  fuse  or  train  may  reach 
the  charge. 

If  (1)  On  the  nail:  On  the  spot;  at  once;  without 
delay ;  as,  to  pay  money  on  the  nail. 

(2)  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head:  To  hit  upon  the 
true  facts  of  a  case ;  to  discover  the  true  remedy 
for  or  cause  of  anything. 

nail-ball,  --. 

Ordn. :  An  iron  ball  with  a  tail-pin  projecting 
from  it,  to  keep  it  from  turning  in  the  bore  of  the 
piece. 

nail-brush,  «.  A  small  brush  for  cleaning  the 
finger-nails. 

nail-Clincher,  tubst.  A  blacksmith's  tool  for 
clinching  the  point  end  of  a  nail,  or  what  remains 
of  it,  against  the  hoof. 

nail-file,  ».  A  small,  flat,  single-cut  file  for  trim- 
ming the  finger-nails. 

nail-head, *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  head  of  a  nail. 

2.  Arch. :    The   same    as    Nail-headed     Molding 
(q.  v.). 

Nail-head  tool : 

Iron-turning:  A  lathe-tool  having  a  circular  ex- 
pansion with  a  sharp  edge,  causing  it  to  resemble 
in  some  degree  a  nail-head.  One  edge  is  supported 
on  the  rest,  and  the  other  is  applied  to  the  work  to 
be  turned. 

nail-headed,  a.  Shaped  so  as  to  resemble  the 
head  of  a  nail. 

Nail-headed  Characters:  The  samo  as  Arrow- 
headed-  characters  (q.  v.). 

Nail-headed  Molding : 

Arch.:  A  species  of  molding  common  in  Norman 
architecture,  and  so  named  from  the  resemblance 


•nail  -gr  Sss,  «.  [Eng.  nailer;  -«*».]  A  female 
maker  of  nails. 

nail-Sry',  «.  fEug.  nail;  -ery.}  A  place  where 
nails  are  made  ;  a  nail  factory. 

n&il  -w8rt,  ».    [Eug.  »ail,  and  irnrt.  ] 

Botany;  (1)  Draba  verna;  (2)  Sujcifraga  triitm-- 
tulites. 

nain,  o.  [Formed  from  mine  ai'ii,  the  final  n  of 
mine  being  incorrectly  tacked  onto  ain=own.J 
Own.  (Scotch.)  <. 

nain  sell,  .--.  [Scotch  nat'n=own,  and  «  II  -<•]!.] 
Own  self.  (Scotch.) 

nain   Book,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  thick  sort  of  jaconet  muslin,  plain  or 
striped,  formerly  made  in  India. 

na   Ique  (que  as  k),  s.    [NAIK.] 

na-Is,«.    [Lat.]   [NAIAD.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Naidie  (q.  v.). 
Nais  probosc  idea  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
genus.    They  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  are 
found  round  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants  IB  ponds 
and  streams. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Nais. 

nais'-sant,  adj.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  naltre=to  be 
born  (Lat.  nascor,  pa.  par.  natus).) 

Her.  :  A  term  employed  to  signify  rising  or  com- 
ing forth,  and  applied  to  any  living  creature  repre- 
sented as  issuing  out  of  the  middle  of  a  fesse  or 
other  ordinary. 

"naith  -ISss,  adv.   [XATHLESS.]    Nevertheless. 

na-lve  ,  a.  [Fr.  naif,  fern.  nalve=lively,  natural, 
from  Lat.  nafirus=natlve,  natural.]  Frank,  ingen- 
uous, artless,  simple;  candid  and  open  at  times 
when  it  is  not  expected.  [NATIVE.] 

ni-ive  -If,  adr.  [Eng.  naive;  -ly.~\  With  artless 
or  simple  candor;  with  natural  or  unaffected  sim- 
plicity; with  naivete. 

"She  cried  very  naively,  I'll  be  content  with  my  own 
tail."—  Pope:  To  Several  Ltidieit,  Letter  4. 

na  ive  tS,  *na  ive  tf  ,  ».  (Fr.  naivetf,  from 
naive,  fern,  of  nal/=lively,  natural.]  Natural  or 
unaffected  simplicity  or  ingenuousness  ;  a  natural 
and  artless  disposition  to  express  the  sentiments 
and  thoughts  without  regard  to  conventionalities, 
orwithoutwoighing  the  construction  that  might  be 
put  upon  them.  [NAIVE.] 

"His  apologiea  and  the  like  .  .  .  were  full  of 
natvtty."—Carlule:  Life  qf  Sterling,  pt.  ii.,ch.  iii. 

a,  na    la  (i  as  y),gubit.    [The  native  Indian 


Nail-headed  Molding. 

of  the  series  of  projections  of  which  it  is  composed 
to  the  heads  of  nails. 

nail-plate,  s.  Sheet-iron  in  strips  for  cutting 
nails  from. 

Nail-plate  Shears:  A  machine  for  cutting  nail- 
plates  into  suitable  lengths  to  form  nails. 

nail-scissors,  «.  Small  scissors  having  flies  on 
the  sides,  and  used  for  trimming  the  finger-uails. 

nail,  *nayl,  *nayle,  «.  t.    [A.  S.  nasglian,  from 
naegel^a  nail ;  Goth,  ganagljan.j 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  fasten  with  nails. 

"[They]  seized  fast  his  hand,  held  out  to  set  them  free 
From  a  worse  yoke,  and  nailed  it  to  the  tree." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  220. 

2.  To  shut  or  close  up  by  nailing. 

"  He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  chettte, 
I  pray  to  God  toyeve  his  soule  reste." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,906. 

3.  To  drive  nails  or  studs  into ;  to  stud  with  nails. 
*4.  To  spike  (a  cannon). 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  To  hold  or  fix  down  tightly,  as  to  an  argument. 

2.  To  catch,  to  trap,  to  steal.    (Slang.) 

•nalle.s.    [NAIL,«.] 

nail   er,  s.    [Eng.  nail;  -er.'] 

1.  One  who  nails  or  fastens  with  nails. 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  forge  nails ;  a  nail- 
maker. 


na  I 
name.  J 


Ziiol'.:  A  genus  of  Thanatophidia  (q.v.),  family 
Elapidee,  formerly  referred  to  the  Viperida?.  They 
have  the  power  of  stretching  out  some  of  the 
anterior  ribs  and  the  skin  of  the  nock,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  long  hood  when  irritated.  The  hood  is 


K.  haje,  the  Asp  of  the  ancients,  is  the  Egyptian 
Cobra.  [Asp  (2),  1.]  It  is  found  also  in  South 
Africa,  as  is  A*,  (or  Sepedon)  luptnac hates,  thj  Ring 
Hals  Snake. 

na  jas,  «.    [NAIAS.] 

*nake,  *nak'-en, «.  t.   [NAKED.] 

1.  To  make  naked ;  to  strip,  to  expose. 

2.  To  strip,  to  pillage. 

3.  To  draw  from  the  sheath. 

"  Come,  be  ready,  nake  your  swords." 

Tourneur:  Kevenger's  Tragedy,  v. 

na  -kgd,  *nak-id,  *nak  Ide,  «nak  yd,  a.  [A.  S. 
nacod;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  nakad,  naken;  Dut. 
naakt;  lce\.naktr,nakinu ;  D&n.nOgen;  Sw. naken; 
Ger.  nacfct;  M.  H.  Ger.  nacket;  O.K.  Ger.  nachot , 
nakot;  Goth,  nakwalks ;  Lith.  nugas;  Russ.  nagoi; 
Sansc.  nagna;  Lat.  nudus;  Ir.  &  Gael.  nochd= 
naked,  bare,  exposed  ;  Wei.  noeth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  no  clothes  or  covering  on  ;  destitute  of 
clothing. 

"And  they  were  both  nakett,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and 
were  not  ashamed." — Genesis  ii.  25. 

(2)  Deprived  of  the  usual  covering ;  not  sheathed, 

"  His  swerde  all  naked  out  he  braide 
In  his  fool  hast."  Oower.  C.  A.,  Hi. 

(3)  Bare,  exposed,  unsheltered. 

"  Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks, 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites." 

Wordsieort h :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Open  to  view ;  not  covered  or  concealed ;  plain, 
evident. 

"All  things  are  nakerl  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do."—  Uebreu-s  iv.  13. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Non,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


naked-barley 


I'uproYidcd,  destitute,  unfurnished,  stripped. 
"The  humor  of  hi*  prince,  or  patron,  may  clivent  him 
of  mil  hie  glorias,  and  vend  him  stripped  and  nitkrd  to  his 
long  real.   —  Suutn:  Strmvnt,  rol.  iv.,  aer.  2. 

(3)  Unprotected,  unarmed,  defon»«le*n,  exposed ; 
without  .Means  of  defense  or  protoctioa  against  the 
atUck-  of  an  enemy. 

"  Had  I  bat  served  my  Oo.l  with  half  the  zeal 
I  cerred  my  kuitf,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  n<ikr<t  to  mine  enemies." 

Shakesp.:  Ihnrg  rill..  Ill  2. 

(4)  Mere,  bare,  simple,  plain. 

"  The  very  naked  name  of  lore." 

Miaknp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  U.  4. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  surf  ace,  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilas- 
ter where  the  moldings  are  sttppOMd  to  project. 

(2)  The  remote  face  of  a  wall  whence  the  pro- 
jectures  take  their  rise.    It  is  general];  a  plain  sur- 
face, and  wlieu  the  plan  is  circular,  tlic  naked  is 

urface  of  11  cylinder,  with  its  axis  perpendiou- 
lar  to  tho  horizon. 

".  Ifntany : 

ii.  Ben.:  Unclothed;  the  opposite  of  hairy, 
downy,  &c. 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  Of  tfnlii :  Not  inclosed  in  a  pericarp.  At  first 

used  errom -ly  of  the  Labiate  and  Boraceworts. 

Now  employed  accurately  of  Conifers?  and  Cycada- 

(6)  Of  a  receptacle :  Without  pales?.  (Used  of 
some  composite  plants.) 

3.  Miuic:  Not    hariiiK    the  full   complement   of 
tones.    [NAKED-FOURTH.] 

4.  7.ii6l. :  Not   protected   by  a   shell  or  any  other 
strong  covering.    (Used  chiefly  of  some  mollusca.) 

naked-barley,  >. 

Bulimy:  Hordeum  ca-lette.  Called  also  wheat- 
barlny.  The  variety  trifurcatum  is  called  Nepaul 
barley. 

•naked-bed,  ».  A  bed  the  occupant  of  which  is 
nakod. 

"  Who  sees  his  true  lore  in  her  mi/,.  i/-/,r./." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  Hurt  Adonis,  397. 

naked-bees, «.  pi. 

Entnrn.:  The  genus  Nomada  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
Wasp-bees  ami  Cuckoo-been  (q.  T.). 

naked-eye, «.  The  eye  unassisted  by  any  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  telescope,  a  maguifyiug-glass. 
spectacles,  Ac. 

naked-eyed,  a.  \  literal  translation  of  the  sci- 
eutilicname  Gymnophthalmata  (q..v.).  (Onlyuscd 
as  in  the  example.) 

"  The  great  majority  of  .  .  .  the  nakfd-euft  Medusw 
are  merely  the  free-swimming  gonophorei*  of  the  Hydro- 
phora."  — Huxley:  Aunt.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  129. 

naked-fifth,  «. 

Music :  The  interval  of  a  fifth  without  a  third. 

naked-flooring, «. 

Carp.:  The  whole  assemblage  of  timberwork  for 
Bnpixjrting  the  boarding  of  a  floor  on  which  to 
walk.  Naked  flooring  consists  of  a  row  of  parallel 
joist-,  called  floor-joists. 

naked-fourth, «. 

.l/i/*/'- :  Tho  interval  of  a  fourth  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  other  interval, 
naked-lady, «. 
Bot.:  Colchicum  autumnale. 

naked  mole-rat,  ». 

Znol. :  II' •!•  riiK'iihnlu* alaber,  a  mouse-like  rodent 
of  tlie  family  Spalacidiv  i<|.  v.i.  Then-  lire  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  the  tail  is  extremely  short,  and  tho 
body  is  almost  entirely  naked.  It  is  a  native  of 
hboa. 

naked-oat,  a.   I . \\KXV.) 
tna   ked  Ish,  ".    [Eng.  naked;  -i*ft.] 
/.'..'. :  Nearly  destitute  of  hairs,  leaves,  Ac. 
na  -kSd  Ijf,  *na  ked-lye, ««v.    I  Knulish  naked; 
•III.  ] 

I.  Lit.:  lo  a  nakod  manner;  without  clothing  or 

covering. 

•II.   f''i!ltirntir>lii: 

1.  Plainly,  openly,  evidently. 

"  They  CM  not  how  nakedly  they  He." 

Vanlel:  Clrll  Wan,  L 

2.  Simply,  merely,  barely ;  in  tho  abstract. 
"Hard  is  ft  (coeln)  in  many  maner  thinges,  to  bid  or 

forbyd,  afflrme  or  d«nyc,  reprooe  or  allow,  a  muter  mU"/- 
(»<•  proponed  *  put  furth." -Sir  T.  Mure:   B'orfcm,  p.  1,206. 

na  kSd  ness,  *na  ked  net,  *na-klcVnesse,  «. 

[Hue.  i«tk'>l;  -iicaa.J 

I.  ihrdiniiry  language: 

1.  I.H.:  The  (jiiality  or  state  of  being  naked; 
iiuility  ;  want  of  clothing  or  covering. 
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•2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  \Vimt  of  provision  for  dcfeiiM' ;  state  of  being 
unfurnished  with  means  of  defense ;  weakness, 

"  Ve  are  spies;  to  nee  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are 
come." — Genesis  xliii.  9. 

(2)  Plainness,  evidence;  openness  to  view. 
"Why  seek'st  thon  to  cover  with  excuse 

That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness ' " 

Sltakesii.:  Murh  Ado  about  Xolkinu,  iv.  1. 

II.  Script. :  The  privy  parts. 

"  And  Ham  .  .  .  aaw  the  nakedness  of  his  father." — 
Genesis  Ix.  22. 

•*[  To  uncover  nakednem : 

Script. :  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman. 

•nak-en,  v.  f.    [NAKE.] 

na-k8r  (!),«.    [NACBE.] 

•na  -k8r  (2),  »na  kere,  «.  fO.  Fr.  nataire;  Low 
Lat.  nitrnra,  from  Arab,  mttjarah— a  drum.] 

Music:  A  kind  of  kettledrum. 

na  klr, ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wandering  pain, 
passing  from  one  limb  to  another. 

na  koo.  tube!.  [Native  name.]  The  gavial  or 
Gangetic  crocodile. 

•nale.s.  [Seedef.]  Nale  occurs  in  the  phrase, 
nt  the  nalc,  atte  naU'  —  at  then  ale  =  ut  the  ale-house ; 
the  n  of  the  d.it .  of  the  article  being  tacked  on  to 
the  substantive. 

nail,  tubtt.  [From  a  nail,  for  an  a/f  =  an  awl.] 
(provincial.) 

"  Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whltleather  and  nail, 
With  collars  and  harness." — Tn»i>rr.  Httsbandrle. 

IT  See  remarks  under  N. 

•nam,  r.  i.    [Forn«am.]    Am  not. 

nam  -a-ble,  a.    [NAMEABLE.] 

na  ma  -qua  lite,  xn/,xt.  [From  Namaqnafland), 
South  Africa,  where  found ;  suff.  -life  ( .l/i».) .  | 

Mi  n. :  A  mineral  found  in  silky  fibers  and  thin 
layers.  Hardness.  2'5;  s|>eciflcgravity,2'49;  luster, 
silky  ^  color,  pale-blue;  translucent.  Analysis  gave: 
Aluminum, 15*29;  protoxide  of  copper, 44'74;  magne- 
sia. 3-42;  lime,  2-01;  silica,  2*25 :  water,  32-3S=l(Xr09. 
Related  in  composition  to  hydrotalcite  (q.  v.). 

*na  ma  tlon,  s.  [Low  Lat.  namatio,  from  namo 
=to  distrain,  to  take,  from  A.  S.  nt'man  =  to  take.] 

Law:  Tho  act  of  distraining  or  levying  a  distress. 

•nam  ay  cush,  xnii.it.  [North  American  Indian 
name.] 

Irhthy. :  Salmo  namaycunh,  the  Great  Lake  Trout 
of  this  country.  (  SALMO,  TBODT.] 

na  maz  ,  s.  [Turk.]  The  ordinary  prayer  of  a 
Turk. 

n&m-b?  P&m  byS  a.  &  «.  [Said  to  be  derived  by 
reduplication  from  Ambrose  Philips,  a  poet  i  died 
1749).] 

A.  At  adj.:  Silly,  affected,  weakly  sentimental, 
insipid.  ' 

B.  -is  MI/IK/. .-  Silly,  affected,  or  insipid  talk  or 
writing. 

nam  bjP  pam  -by* ,  r.  t.  [NAMBTPAMBY,  a.]  To 
talk  affectedly  to;  to  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

"A  lady  sends  .  .  .  her  waiting-woman  to  tinmliy- 
pamby  me." — .Visit  Eilyeworth:  Absentee,  ch.  xvl. 

name.  i.  [A.  S.  nama,  in  linn  ;  cogn.  with  Hut. 
niiniii;  Icel.  nafn,  nninn:  Dan.  nam;  Sw.  nantn; 
Goth,  namo;  der.  name;  O.  H.  Ger.  namo;  Lat. 
nomen;  Gr.onoma;  Sansc.  ndmun.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  rr  'led  ;  the 
word  or  words  by  which  a  particular  person  or 
thing  is  designated  in  distinction  from  others;  an 
appellation,  a  designation,  an  epithet.  [('HRISTIAN- 
NAME.  SURNAME.] 

"What's  in  a  namef  That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
lly  any  other  name  would  smell  an  sweet." 

tihakruii.:  ktimro  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 

2.  Common  or  generic  appellation  ;  title. 

"  Thou  dost  usurp  the  nnme  [of  king]." 

Sttakenji. :  Teiiij-^st,  L  2. 

3.  The  mere  word  by  which  anything  is  known  or 
called,  as  distinguished  from  tho  real  thing  itself; 
sound  or  appearance  only  in  opposition  to  reality. 

"Abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  n<imr." 

\\'<>r>t*trorth:  AV<-n/-.«/..ii,  bk.  iv. 

4.  A  person  or  individual. 

"•    Persons  having  a  particular  name  ;a  family  con- 
nection. 
6.  Descent,  lineage,  family. 

"  I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honored  nnme." 

Shakes?.:  All's  Hell  that  End,  Well.  1.  3. 

~.  That  which  is  paid  or  thought  of  a  person ;  cur- 
rent estimation,  reputation,  character. 

"  He  hath  an  excellent  good  name." 

Khakesi>.:  Much  Atlo  uliiiiil  Xuthlna,  ill.  1. 


nameless 

8.  Renown,  glory,  fame,  reputation,  honor,  eel  •!>- 
rity,  distinction. 

••  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him?" 

sli,ikr»p.:  Kichard  III.,  i».  8. 

9.  Authority,  behalf,  part. 

"  I  did,  in  your  name,  receive  it." 

>/mti-«;i..    Ttfti  tlrntlemtn  of  Verona, i.  2. 

10.  An  opprobrious  appellation ;  abuse.    ["  '-.  1 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  A  noun  (q.  v.). 

2.  Philot.  it  Logic:  A  word  taken  at  pleasure  to 
servo  for  a  mark,  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a 
thought  like  to  some  thought  wo  had  before,  and ' 
which,  being  pronounced  to  others,  may  be  to  them 
a  sign  of  what  thought  the  speaker  had,  or  had  not, 
before  in  his  mind.     (HiMin:  Commentary.)    On 
this,  John  Stuart  Mill  says:  This  simple  definition 
of  anameasa  word  (or  set  of  words)  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  a  mark  to  recall  to  ourselves  the 
likeness  of  a  former  thought,  and  as  asign  tomakeit 
known  to  others,  appears  unexceptionable.  (L<»/n-, 
ch.  ii.)    Some  philosophers,  including  Hobbea, con- 
sider names  as  appellations  of  our  ideas  of  things, 
rather  than  of  the  tilings  themselves;  others,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  among  the  real,  consider  names  as 
appellations  of  things  themselves.    Names  may  be 
primarily  divided  into  General  and  Individual,  or 
Singular,  names.    A  second  general  division  is  Into 
Concrete  and  Abstract  names;  a  third  into  Conno- 
tativo  and  Non-connotative;  the  latter  sometimes, 
but  improperly,  called  Absolute:  a  fourth  into  Pos- 
itive and  Negative;  a  fifth  into  Relative  and  Abso- 
lute, and   a   sixth,  and  last,  into   Univocal  and 
Eqni  vocal. 

*t  1.  Name  of  God: 

(1)  Old  Tent.:  That  by  which  God  makes  Himself 
known;  whether  literally  His  namo  or  names  (Dan. 
ii.  20).  specially  Jehovah  (Psalm  Ixxxiii.  18),  any 
of  His  titles  (Psalm  xx.  1,  Isa.  xlvii.  4i,  His  attri- 
butes (Exod.  xxxiv.  14,  Amos  v.  27),  or  His  worship 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  8,  Noh.  i.9). 

(2)  New  Teat.:  The  actual  names  of  tho  Trinity 


or  any  person  of  it  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 

2.  To  cull  name*:  To  ap'ply  opprobrious  epithets 
to;  to  abuse. 

8.  To  take  a  name  in  rain :  To  use  a  nair.e  lightly 
and  profanely;  to  swear  by  a  name  unnecessarily 
or  profanely. 

•name-son,  «.    A  godson,  a  namesake, 
"lamyoar  titime^utn,  tture  enough." — Smollett:  Str.  L. 
firearm,  ch.  xii. 

name,  *nemne,  'nempne,  r.  f.  [A.  S.  nemnun; 
Icel.  jie/Hn;  Sw.  ndninin;  Dan.  nftvne ;  Dut.  m*-- 
mrn;  Goth,  namnjan;  Lat.  nomino;  Fr.  nommer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  a  distinctive  name,  appellation,  or  epi- 
thet to;   to  designate  by  a   particular  name;   to 
entitle,  to  denominate. 

"  Teach  me  how  to  namf  the  bigger  light." 

Shakt.it-. :  Ti-tiipest,  I.  2. 

2.  To  mention  by  name;   to  mention,  utter,  or 
record  the  name  of. 

"  I  gueflft  the  nequel, 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it.'r 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  I'erona,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  nominate ;  to  designate  or  appoint  by  name. 
"The  high  spirited  and  accomplUhed  Devonshire  waa 

namrit  Lord  Steward." — Xacaulau:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  speak  of,  to  entitle,  to  designate. 

••  Whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest."  v,it,,n:  I:  L.,  ii  296. 

Ti  To  name  a.  (or  the)  day:  To  appoint  or  fix  a 
certain  day  for  .something;  specif.,  said  of  a  lady 
fixing  her  wedding-day. 

II.  En;/.  I'arl. :  To  mention  by  name  any  member 
\vho  lia>  hem  disorderly,  has  interrupted  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  or  who  has  refused  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  chair.  Tho  power  is  vested  in  the 
Speaker  and  in  the  Chairman  of  n  commit  ti-e  of  t  he 
wliole  House.  Formerly  the  act  of  naming  was 
held  a  sufficient  mark  ofthe  disapprobation  of  tin- 
House:  latterly^  owing  to  the  growth  of  obstruc- 
tion, after  a  motion  made  by  the  leader  of  the  House 
and  carried,  a  member  who  has  been  named  is  on 
the  first  occasion  suspended  from  the  service  of  (lie 

llou^efon week,  on  the  second  for  a  fortnight, 

and  on  tiie  third  for  a  mouth. 

name  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  name;  -able.}  Capable 
of  being  named. 

"A  rational  and  logical  classification  of  iint»,,tfilr 
thing!.."— l>r.  J.  A.  H.  .l/«rni|/  Elylith  Address  to  Mi/. 

'a,  f.  4. 

name  -ISSS,  a.    [Kng.  name;  -(<•««.] 
1.  Not  distinguished  by  any  di.-imrtivo name;  not 
having  a  name. 

"  Are  all  the  iiiimelf**  sweet*  of  friendship  Oed?" 

:  /Votfres*  of  Error,  244. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h?r,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk.     whd.     son;     mote,     cfib,     cUre.     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as.    a  =  6:     «y  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


namelessly 


2809 


naphthalate 


•J.  Not  known  to  fame;  unknown;  without  family 
or  pedigree. 

"Thy  issue  blurred  with  nameless  bastardy." 

S/mAi-K/..     A'II/M  "f  l.nt-t-ice,  622. 


nan  keen  ,  nan-kin  ,  «.  [So  called  from  Nankin  nap-at-noon,  ». 

in  China.  I  #„/. :  Trayopogon  jiari-ifolivt. 

1.  Originally  a  fabric  made  from  cotton  of  a  yel-  ««™ 
low  color    (Uomtypinm    rrliijiomm),  and  exported  nap  -  warp,  «. 

from  Nankin.    It   is    now    made  of  white  cotton  Weaving:    Pilo^warp.     In    fustian-weaving,    the 

:!.  Inexpressible;  that  cannot  bo  named  or  de-    jyn(j  Dy  oak  bark,  nrnotto,  alum,    4c.,  and  sent  upper  warp  covering  the  maiu  warp  or  nap. 

to  China.    A  part  is,  no  doubt,  reslupped  in  curious  nap  (11, 'nappe  r.  t.    [A.  S.  hnceppian=to  nap; 

packages  witli  thn  name  of  Li  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  originally  =  to  nod,  and  allied  to  A.  S.  fcm;«'an=to 

of  Chinese  manufacture,  bond   one's   self,   and    Icel.  hni;ma=to  droop,   to 

2.  (PI.) !  Trousers  or  brooches  made  of  this  ma-  despond ;  cf.  Bavarian  fcnup»rn=to  nod  with  the 
teria).  head.] 

nan  n6-char-a  cl   na,  ».  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  4c.,  1.  To  slumber;  to  take  a  short  sleep  ;  to  doze. 

nannochdrax  (genit.  iiannocharac(is) ;  Lat.  neiit.  "So  he  shall  not  nappe,  neither  slepe,  that  helpeth 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -inn.}  Israel."— Wgcliffe:  Psalm  cixi.  4. 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Characinidw.    They  have  a  2.  To  be  off  one's  guard ;  to  bo  careless  or  uupro- 

short  dorsal,  and  an  adipose  tin ;  teeth  in  both  jaws  pared.    (Only  in  the  pr.  par.) 
well-developed;  notched  incisors;  gill-membranes 

frown   to   the   isthmus;  nostrils  close    together. 
Uilnther.) 
nan  noch    a  rax,  ».    [Or.  nannoe— a  dwarf,  and 


"  What  I  cannot  name:  'tis  nameless  woe." 

.-fiak-esp.:  Kidiard  II.,  ii.  2. 

4.  Not  to  bo  named ;  unfit  to  be  named;  as,  nnm>- 

ime.-. 

name   less  If,  adv.    [Eng.  namek-*>, ;-/».]    In  a 

nameless  manner. 

name  less  ness,  «.  |  Kim.  numelest;  -ness.]  The 
iinality  or  state  of  being  nameles-. 

name  1^,  "name  liche,  "name  lyche,  *nome- 
llche,  adv.  [Eng.  name;  -ly.\ 

1.  Especially;  singled  out  by  name  in  virtue  of 
preeminence;  chiefly,  expressly. 

"There  are  many  disobedient,  and  talkers  of  vanity, 
mid  deceiver*  of  minds,  tiamelo  QMliMa],  they  of  the  cir- 
ri  -inion."— Tvndale:  Titus,  i.  10. 

2.  To  mention  by  name;  to  particularize;  to  wit; 
videlicet;  that  is  to  My, 


•I  took  thee  nappinu,  unprepar''!  " 

Hull.,-:  Uudibrat,  i.  3. 

nip(2),r.<.  [NAP(3),«.]  To  raise  or  put  a  nap  on. 


ftaraj-=a  sea-nsh,  perhaps  the  rudd.  I  nape,  s.    [Prop.  =  kuob  or  projection,  and  a  va- 

Ichthy. :  The  single  genus  forming  the  group  Nan-  riant  of  knappe=«.  knob,  a  button ;  cf.  Icel.  knappr, 

icharacina  (q.  v.).     There  are  only  two  species,  hnaffer;   Wei.  ciujp=a  knob,  a   stud,  a    button.] 

ry  small,  from  the  Nile  and  the  Gaboon.  [NAP  (3),  s.]    The  back  part  of  the  neck ;  the  prom- 


noc 
vei 


Nantes,  NantZ, «.    [Seedef.]    A  kind  of  brandy,    ment  part  of  the  nock  behind. 


socalle<I  from  Nantes,  in  Franco,  whence    it   is 


is  a  supreme  Governor  of  the  world."— .SuufA.  Sermons, 
-er.  1. 


leer  the  villain  gave  me  as  he  started  the  good 
A'aii.'t  into  the  salt-water !"—  Scott:  The  Pirate,  ch.  xzlz. 
nan  to   kite,  «.    [From  Nantoko,  Chili,  where 


n,e1ta,rr,,S^f,W^[K;t^a,ne^^fso]m^    ^7™^  (VVT   ™™*°'  """  Wner" 

E^HSBW^ 


"Torn  your  eyes  toward  the  nttpta  of  your  necks,  and 
make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves."— 
Sftokfsp.:  Corioltinus,  ii.  1. 

na  pell,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot.:   Latkyna  macrorrhizus,  the  Bitter  Vetch 
(q.  v.). 

"  Hot  ifii"  II  making  lips  and  tongue  to  swell." 

The  J'urtM,  179. 


being  converted  into  atacamite  (q.  v.). 


name 

nan) 

fame 

another 

"Judas,  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's  tree." 

/TI/'/OI;  Abaalttin  and  Achitvphel,  ii.  823. 


of  nantokite. 
*na  5m  8  trf,  «. 


monia. 
nap   ?r  ?,*nap   Sr-iS, 


•(Fr. 


[Oreek  nnra=a  temple,  and 


1  „?       A  rch. :  The  chamber  or  inclosed  apartments  of  a    «">ir  cupbords  with  plat*.    .    .  and  thei 
Wtie    Greek  temple.    Tlie  part  of  the  temple  which  stood    flne  "«P«"«-  - 

before  the  naos,  comprehended  between  the  wall       2.  Linen  underclothing ;  linen  for  the 


j>,ap,r  nj  .>nr»,  m.  L      'tablecloths,  napkins,  ic. 
na    <5s,*.     [Gr.=a  temple.]  "Manie  farmers    .    .     .    have  learned  also  to  garnish 

t'li<-iii.:  Braconnot  s  name  for  the  acid  which  he         .__,    .  ,,,,,„  „, , i^,i..DM»  an^tmanta  „»  „    their  cupbords  with  plate  .    .    .  and  their  tables  with 

found  in  the  wash-liquor  of   the  preparatu 
wheat-starch,  &c.,  afterward  shown  to  be 

acid.    ( 1 1 '«««.)  and  The  "column's  "of  "the"  porticoV  was"called  t  he 

nan    9?,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  none  so.]    (See  the  proimos ;  while  the  corresponding  part  behind  was 

compound.)  called  the  posticum.     (Weale.) 

nancy-pretty*  nap  (1).  ..    [An  abbreviation  of   Napoleon.]    A     t  n*pn -*•  «'    [Fr.  nap^.na^..-  Ha  .„««/,,.  from 

it        >v                     t    t         i  game  of  cards  played  for  stakes,  usually  by  three,    Arab.  na/ah=an    agreeable  odor. J    (For   def.  see 

H,<t. :  A  corruption  of  None-so-pretty  (q.  v.)  f(>|lri  or  flvo  piayorSi  wi,n  an  ordinary  pack.    Five    etym.  and  compound.) 

nan   dl  dffl,  «.  pi-     [Mod.  Lat.  nand(nt);  Lat.  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player,  and  each,  beginning       napha-water,  ».    A  fragrant  perfume  distilled 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«!<«.] 


r  the  person. 

*nap  et.  8.    [French  »uippe=a  tablecloth;  Eng. 
in. suff.  -ft.]   A  napkin. 


Ifhthi/.:    A   family   of   acanthopterygian  fishes,    tricks  as  ho  believes  he  can  win  with  the  cards  in 
Body    oblong,    compre-sed.    covered  with    scales;    ' 
lateral  line  interrupted.    Dentition  more  or  loss 
complete,  l>nt  fnoble.     It  consists  of  two  groups, 
rie.-iopina  and  Xandina  (q.v.). 

nan  di    na  (!),«. pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  >ian<i(tu),'  Lat. 


, 
with  the  eldest  hand,  is  entitled  to  call  as  many    from  orange  blossoms. 

*na    Bhew  (ew  as  n),  «.    [O.  Fr.  nnreau,  from 
pellut  ,  from  Lat.  naptM.]   The  same  as 


his  hand,  making  whichever  suit  ho  wishes  trumps.  T        .  *1 

Should  he  win  the  number  of  tricks  he  has  called,  \"yE,v  ('a   y  v 

he  receives  payment  for  that  number  from  each  of  * 

the  i  (her  players;  should  he  fail,  he  pays  each  for       naph    tna  (o    . 

that  number.    Topo  nap  is  to  declare  to  win  the  naphtha,  from  Arab.  nn//,ni/(  =  naphtha,  bitumen.) 

whole  flvo  tricks.    JVap  Is  also  applied  to  the  taking       Chem.:    A  term  applied  to  the  liquid  hydrocar- 

of   the  pool  by  winning  all  the  five   tricks  after  bons  which  issue  from  the  earth  in  certain  locali- 


, 

nap  P),  «•    [Latin,  fr 


ties,  and  to  the  inflammable  liquids  produced  by 
j,_*n>-».._-    -»   -  ----  r^  —  1__»  -----     m_ 


"Sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy, 
Or  luscious  noon-day  nap." — Shenstune:  Economy. 

n&p  (3),  *nop,  *nOppe,  s.    [A.  S.  Anoppa  =  nap  of 


.  a  k  1 


naph   tha-dll  (or  ph  as  p),  «.    [Eng.  naphtha, 
second  element  doubtful ;  cf.  dill  (1),  v.] 
Chem.:  A  substance  derived  from  petroleum ;  it 


knop :    is  black,  with  a  weak,  greasy  luster ;  cooper-brown 


in  fracture;  does  not  change  in  the  light,  melts  at 
the  same  temperature  as  wax,  and  burns  with  a 
clear  flame. 
naph-thaT-a-mlde  (or  ph  as  p),  s.   [English 


naimi<iH>.    They  have  fivo  ventral  rays ;  no'pseudo-    dcclaratlon- 
branching    All  of  small  size,  from  the  bast  Indies. 
Throe  genera,  Badis,  Nandus,  and  Catoptra. 

nan  dl    na  (-),  »u6«f.    [From  nandin,  the  Japan- 
ese name  of  one  of  the  species.] 
Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  tlic  tribe  Nandineea 

(,|.  v.  i.  \':iin/iiiii  tliiiiit-xtirii  is  an  evergreen  garden 
shrub,  with  panicles  of  flowers.  It  was  originally 
from  China  and  Japan. 

nan   dine,  N.     [NANOINIA,]    The  popular  name 
of  .\ttititiniit  binotata. 

nan  din   e  SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.   Latin   naiidin(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -in.  | 

Hut. :  A  tribe  of  Berbcridacefe. 

nan  din   I  a.    «•     [1-i.vni.    doubtful;   probably 
from  a  French  proper  name  Nandin.  1 

^iio(..'  A  genus  of   Viverrinii',    with  one  species, 
\'<rnilini<t  hiit'iltttd.   sometimes    referred    to  Para-    of  a  hat. 
doxurus.    Itis  smaller  than  the  true  Paradoxures,          "His  only  coat !  where  dust  confn«'d  with  rain 

mailer    and    more    pointed    molars,    and   no  Roughens  the  imp.  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain." 

ciecnm      Fur,  rich  dark  brown,  lighter  on  sides,  tail  AVi/f    Description  of  a  City  Sliowr. 

.      L       ,   ,          t  m,  •  1}  .         1.1  1  •  ,  >•,  llll^»,   ,cij"«  ,.r«>   .'».,     ..  ...v..   .-...-....-    .      ~- 

obecnrely   ringed    with    black,     llie  specinc  name  3.  (PI.):  The  loops  of   velvet  which  are  cut  to  sublimes  without  fusing  at  250  :  is  soluble  in  water, 

has  reference  to  two  yellow  spots  on  the  shoulders,  make  the  pile.  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Its  most  char- 

(VVci,-.  Zo0i.Soc.,18M,  p.  530.)  4.  Any  soft,  downy  or  hairy  substance,    as  the  actcristic  reaction  is  its  power  of  coloring  sulphuric 

nan    dfl,  x.  [Braz.  ii/iaiidii.]    [RiIEA,  STEUTHIO.]  down  on  some  plants.  acid  a  beautiful  violet  tint. 

ri7*           i      u*#.l  -\  "There  be  also  plants  that  .  .  .  have  a  kinde  of  downey  ^s^*.-  *>.«   15*-    /,,,.    rth    aa   ll^     *      TRnff    nanh- 

nan  dus, ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]                             or  velTet  rine  U]'(0n  their  ,,,„„„.  which  downe  or  „„;,      naph  tha  late  (or  pn       p).  ».   l 
[<-hthii. '  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Nandina    commeth  of  a  subtil  spirit,  in  a  soft  or  fat  substance." —    ihal(ic);  suu.  -ate.] 
(q.v.).  Bacon:  Xat.  Sist.,  §  660.  Chem.:  A.  saltof  naphthalic  acid. 


Da.  I, i 'i>pe  =  frizzed  nap  of  cloth,  knop=a  knob;  O. 
S\v.  /i.//);j  =  nap;  Sw.  fcnop  =  a  knot.] 

*1.  One  of  those  little  knots  which,  after  cloth       — „ ^ ,__   , _.    .. 

has  been  passed  through  the  fulling-mill,  are  re-  naphthalene),  and  amide.]    [PHTHALAMIDE.  ] 

moved   by  \yomen  with    little    nippers,  a  process  n^ph  thai  -a-mlne    (or   ph    as   p),  «.    [N.M'H- 

THVLAMIXE.] 

naph  tha-lase  (or  ph  as  p),  «.  [Eug.  naphtha- 
l(ene) ,'  suit.  -KW.  ] 

Chem.:  CjuH7O(t).  Obtained  by  heating  with 
great  care,  in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of  nitro-uaphtha- 
lene  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  baric  hydrate. 
Ammonia-naphthalene  passes  over,  while  naph- 
thalase  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  a 
thick,  yellowish  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling.  I 


termed  burling. 

••  When  the  iioppe  is  nighe,  it  wolde  be  shorne." 

tkftton:  Magnificence,  453. 

2.  The  woolly  or  villmis  substance  on  the  surface 
of  cloth,  felt,  or  other  fabric;  the  pile  of  cloth  or 


boll, 


p6ut,    Jdwl;    cat,    §ell,     chorus,     ?hln,    benph;     go,     fcem;     thin 


sin,     05;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  1 


o,      <;     pu,        w;    ca,      e,  r,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


naphthalene 

niph  -th»-lene  (or  ph  as  p), «.    [Eng.  naphtha; 
I  count-el.,  and  suff.  -t- n*'.  1 

Chem. :  l'ioH«  =  CioHjH.  Napbthalin,  naphtha- 
line, A  frequent  product  of  tho  dry  distillation  of 
organic  substances,  and  occurring  to  a  considerable 
•  t  iu  that  portion  of  coal-tar  distilling  between 
l-<i  ainlH'Jii  ,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
It  formscolorl.'ss  shining,  leafy  crystals  of  peculiar 
odor  aud  burning  taste ;  melts  at  79  to  a  liquid  as 
clear  as  water;  b-'i!s  at  lilti  -220*,  and  burns,  when 
inflamed,  with  a  highly  luminous  but  smoky  Hame. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  '977  at  tho  fusing  point,  and 
iU  vapor  donsity  =  4'5:t.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
carbon  disulphidc,  benzene,  and  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  chlorine 
and  bromine,  forming  a  large  number  of  substitu- 
tion products.  On  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  into 
naphthalene,  a  heavy  pale  yellow  oil  is  formed 
(naphthalene  dichloride,  C'loHjClj),  and  this,  unit- 
ing with  more  chlorine,  is  converted  into  a 
crystalline  substance  (naphthalene  tetrachloride, 

Mouoclilor-naph- 


2810 

naph  thes  Ic  (or  ph  as  pi,  a.  [Formed  from 
naphthalene  with  the  omission  of  certain  letters 
(7)  ;  8  euphonic,  aud  -iV.J 

naphtheslc-acid,  «. 

Client.  :  CioHeOt,.  According  to  Laurent,  this  acid 
is  obtained  by  treating  naphthalene  with  acid 
eliminate  of  potassium,  water,  and  .-ulphuric  acid. 
It  forms  rhombic  needles,  melting  below  1UO',  and 
subliming  at  a  higher  temperature. 

naph  thl  finite  (orphasp),  s.  [Eng.  naph- 
~ 


Napier's  bones 


prepared  by  boiliug  naphthalene  tetrachloricle  with 
alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting 
at  35'-38°,  and  boiling  at  280  .  The  substitution 
products  with  bromine  are  far  less  stable  than 
those  of  chlorine. 

naphthalene-alcohol,  ••. 

Chem. :  CioHi2O4=CloijJ  £  O4.  A  tetratomic  alco- 
hol, produced  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
naphthalene  chlorhydrin  with  potassium  hydrate. 
It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  rapidly  turn  brown, 
melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  decomposes  when  dis- 
.  tilled.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very 
'  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Glacial  acetic  acid 
decomposes  it,  forming  a  black  resin  and  a  red  body 
soluble  in  ether. 

naphthalene  carboxyllc-acid,  tubst.    [NAPH- 

THOIC-ACID.  ] 

naphthalene  sulphonlc-acid, «. 

Chem.:  CioH7SO2-OH.  Formed  by  heating  naph- 
thalene with  concentrated  sulphunc  acid.  If  the 
temperature  is  kept  low,  alpha-naphthalene  sul- 
phonio  acid  is  produced,  melting  at  85'  to 90  ;  but 
if  raised  to  160%  the  isomeric  beta-naphthalene  sul- 
phonic  acid  is  obtained. 

naph  thai  -Ic  (or  ph  as  pi ,  a.  [Eng.  naphthal- 
(ene) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  derived  from  uaphthalene. 

naphthallc-acld, «. 

Chem.:  ("j ,HsOi=C'iuH6(CO'OH).i.  Obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  acenaphtheno  by  chromic  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acids.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles  or  plates,  which  decompose  at  140'.  Calcic 
naphthalato  yields  naphthalene  on  heating  with 

calcic  hydrate,  Cj»H«gj£$Oe-rCa(OH),-2(CaC!O») 

-f-CioHg. 
naphthallc-anhydride,  ». 

Chem.:  Ci2H6O3=CioH0!j;Q!O.  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing naphthalic  acid  to  140  .  It  melts  at  266'. 

n&ph  th&l-I-d&m  (orphasp),«.  [Eug.  naph- 
tha: <l  connective,  and  am(mpnia).] 

Chem.:  [NAPHTHYLAMINE.] 

naph  thai  I  dine  (or  ph  as  p),  ».  [English 
naphtha;  d  connective,  and  suff.  -in«.J 

Chem.:  [NAPHTHYLAMINE.] 

naph  tha  line,  naph  -tha  lln  (or  ph  as  p), 
t.&a.  |  N  Am  i  ii  u.i. si..  ] 

A.  Atfubtt.:  [NAPHTHALENE.] 

tB.  .1.1  adj. :  Composed  of  naphtha. 

"The  nnjih1hnlin<-  river  of  Pension." 

S.  A.  I'M:  For  Annir. 

naphthaline-blue,  «. 

Chem.:  Naphthyl  blue.  A  blue  dye  obtained  by 
treating  napnthylamino  with  mercuric  nitrate. 

naphthaline-red,  ».    [MAODALA-BED.] 

naphthaline-violet,  «. 

Chem.:  A  dye  produced  by  Blumcr-Zweifel  on 
rot  ton  and  linen  fabrics  by  treating  naphthyla- 
mine  while  present  on  the  woven  tissue  with 
chloride  of  cop|>er. 

naph  thai  ize  i  or  ph.. -pi,  r.  I.  [Eng.  nnph- 
Ma;  (connect.,  and  sun.  -ize.]  To  impregnate  or 
saturate  with  naphtha. 

naph   tha  meine    (orphasp),  «.    [OXYXAPII- 

THVLAMJXK.J 

naph  thaz  -ar-Ine  (or  ph  as  p),  «.  [English 
naphtha(lt'in  i,  anil  Inliimrinr.  I 

Clu-'in.:  I  ,  H,iOH).'Oj.  Dihydrnxy-naplitluM|iiin- 
one.  A  coloring  matter  resembling  alizarine, 
obtained  by  heating  dinitro-naphthalene  with 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  to  200* ,  and  then  adding 
fragments  of  zinc,  the  temperature  being  kept 
bet  ween  200- and  206'. 


on  hydrochlorate  of  naphthylamine.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  tho  alkalies,  hut 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
an  indigo-colored  solution,  from  which  it  is  precip- 
itated by  water. 

naph  thjl  (or  ph  as  p),  it.  [Eng.  naphth(a); 
suff.  -j/l  (q.  v.).J 

Chem.:  CioHj.  The  monatomic  radical  of  naph- 
thylamine. 


thiim(  ic)  ;  -ate.~\ 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  naphthionic  acid. 

naph  thl  on    Ic  (or  ph  as  p),  a. 
(thui>;  r/iiow,  and  sufif.  -ic.]    Derived  from  naph 
thaline  and  sulphur. 


naphthyl-blue,  8. 
naphthyl-carbamlde, «. 

Chem.:  C,,HioNjO=N2(CO-)-C,pH;'H;,.   Obtained 
[  hnc.  nnpft-    by  saturating  an  ethereal  solution  of  naphthyla- 
mine  with  cyanic  acid  gas,  and  recrystallizing  from 


naphthionlc-acid, ». 

Chemistry:  CjoHgN'SOs.  Snlpho-naphthalidamic 
acid.  Obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  nitro-naphthaleno  with  ammonium  sulphite,  and 
decomposing  the  ammonium  naphthionate  formed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  small  colorless 
crystals,  resembling  asbestos,  slightly  soluble  iu 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  com- 
pletely saturates  alkalies,  but  its  salts  with  tho 
hoavy  metals  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  naph- 
thionates  are  all  soluble,  and  their  solutions  are 
opalescent,  transmitting,  when  viewed  at  different 
angles,  beautiful  red,  blue,  and  violet  colors. 

naph  tho  (or  ph  as  p),  pref.  [Eng.  naphtha- 
l(ene),  and  o(xy<jen).}  Containing  naphthalene 
and  oxygen. 

naphtho-hydroquinone,  >. 

Cheat.:  CioHgfOH)-}.  A  crystalline  body  prepared 
by  heating  naphtho-qninoue  with  hydnodic  acid 
and  amorphous  phosphorus.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
melts  at  176",  and  is  retransformed  into  uapbtho- 
quinono  by  oxidizing  agent.-. 

naphtho-qulnone,  «. 

Chem.:  C|,,ll,,Oj.  Obtained  by  heating  naphtha- 
lene dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  with  chromic 
acid,  and  distilling  tho  product  with  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  crystallizes  in 
largo  yollow  tables,  and  melts  at  125'.  Heated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  phthalic  acid. 

naph  tho  ate  (or  ph  as  p),  subat.  [Eug.  naph- 
tho(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  naphthoicacid. 

naph  tho  57  a-mate  (or  ph  as  p),  «.  [Eng. 
naphthocyam(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  naphthocyamic  acid. 

naph  th6  9?  am  1C  (or  ph  as  p),  adj.  [Eng. 
naphthtaleitr) ;  o(rygen) ;  cy(anogen) ;  am(monio), 
and  suff.  -ir. )  Derived  from  or  coutaining  naphtha- 
leuo,  cyanogen,  aud  ammonia. 

naphthocyamlc-acld,  >. 

Chem.:  CjuHiijNitOs.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
potassium-cyanide  ou  dinitro-naphthalone,  and  de- 
composing tho  resulting  potassium  naphthocya- 
mate  with  tho  smallest  quantity  of  any  free  acid.  It 
forms  a  black,  shining  mass,  insoluble  in  water 
and  ether,  slightly  soluble  iu  alcohol,  but  more  so 
in  amylic  alcohol,  forming  a  dark  brown,  reddish 
liquid. 

naph  tho  Ic  (or  ph  as  p),  adj.  [Eng.  naph- 
th(yt);  o  connect.,  and  suff. -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
contained  in,  uaphthol. 

naphtholc-acld,  ». 

Chemistry:  Ci0H7CO'OH.  Menaphthoxylic  acid, 
naphthalene  carboxylic  acid,  naphthyl  carbonic 
acid.  Prepared  by  fusing  naphthalene  snlphonio 
acid  with  sodic  formate.  It  crystallizes  in  color- 
less noodles,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  molts  at  160'.  It  forms 
salts,  chlorides,  amides, .Ac.,  in  the  usual  way,  and 
yields  naphthalene  on  distillation  with  lime. 

naphtholc-aldehyde,  ». 

Chem.:  CnHgO.  Prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  calcium  naphthoato  and  calcium  formate  at  a 
high  temperature.  It  forms  dazzling  white  crys- 
tals, insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  other; 
molts  at  5Jr5',  and  is  converted  by  nascent  hydro- 
gen into  uncrystallizablo  compounds  difficult  to 
purify. 

naph  thol  (or  ph  as  p),  «.  [Eng.  naphth  (alene), 
and  (<tlcoh)ol.] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  CjoHTOH.  Prepared  by  fusing  the 
respective  naphthalene  sulphonic  acids  with  potas- 
sic  hydrate,  and  extracting  by  moans  of  ether; 
alpha  iiapht hot  crystallizes  in  raonoclinic  prisms, 
molting  at  94  .unil  boiling  at  278*-280* ;  beta-naph- 
t  hoi,  or  isonaphthol,  forms  color]  ess  rhombic  tables, 
molting  at  122  ,  aud  boiling  at  —•'  . 

naph  thul  mln  (or  ph  as  p),  t.  [Eng.  naph- 
thi iilt'ite),  and  ttttnin.] 

Chem.:  C|oHnO2.  A  black  bulky  substance  pro- 
duced by  tho  action  of  aqueous  potassium  nitrite 


mine  with  cyanic  acid  gas,  and  recrystallizing  from 
hot  alcohol.  It  forms  Mat,  shining,  flexible  noodles, 
insoluble  in  water.slightly  soluble  iu  alcohol,  very 
soluble  in  ether.  From  ii-  ethereal  solution  oxalic 
acid  throws  down  a  crystalline  precipitate. 

naphthyl  carbonic-acid, «.  [NAPHTHOIC-ACID.] 

naphthyl-cyanate, «. 

CAem.;  C'uH-NO='.?"jj.  ?  O.  Produced  by  heat- 
ing dinaphthyl-carbamide  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride. It  forms  easily  fusible  crystals,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


naphthyl-diamlne, ». 

Chem.:  C2oHi5N3=     'V  '  [\2.   Azodinaphthyl- 

H       ) 

diamine.  A  base  produced  by  passing  nitrous 
anhydride  into  a  warm  alcoholic  naphthalidine 
solution.  It  crystallizes  iu  orange-red  needles,  hav- 
ing a  light  green  metallic  luster,  insoluble  iu  cold 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  Donzeno.  It  molts  at  136*  to  a 
blood-red  liquid,  and  yields  salts  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  acid. 

napU  thy  l-a-fSt  -9.  mide  (or  ph  asp), «.  [Eng. 
naphthyl;  oce((ir),and  (imicJe.J 

Chem.:  CioHrNH(CjHiO}.  Acetouaphthylamine. 
Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  naphthylamine 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  for  several  days.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  white  silky  noodles,  slightly  soluble  in  boil- 
iug water,  soluble  in  alcohol  aud  dilute  acids,  molts 
at  152  ,  and  sublimes  at  160". 


niph  thyl   a  mine   (or  ph  as  p),  ».    [English 


the  nitro-compounds.  It  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonium  sulphide,  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitro-naphthaleno.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  silky 
noodles,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  iu  alcohol 
and  ether:  melts  at  50  ,  and  distills  at  300  without 
decomposition.  It  forms  numerous  crystalline 
salts.  Naphthylamine  sulphate,  ^(CioHoNVH.^!, 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  base  in  hot  sulphuric 
acid,  crystallizes  in  white  silvery  scales,  having  a 
disagreeable  odor,  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  iu  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  iu  hot  alcohol. 

Na  pier  ,  suhst.  [John  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  in 
Scotland,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  known  also 
as  the  inventor  of  logarithms.]  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

Napler'g  bones,  Napier's  rods,  «.  pi. 

Math.:  A  set  of  rods  contrived  by  Karon  Napier, 
and  first  described  by  him  in  1617,  for  tho  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  numerical  operations  of  multi- 
plication ana  division.  They  consist  of  pieces  of 
bone,  or  ivory,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelopipedon, 
about  three  inches  long  and  three-tent  lis  of  nn  inch 
in  width,  the  faces  of  each  being  divided  into 


,, 
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Napier's  Rods. 

squares,  which  are  again  subdivided  on  ten  of  the 
mils  by  diagonals  into  triangles,  except  tbesqnares 
at  thn  upper  ends  of  the  rods.  Those  spaces  are 
numbered  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  To  show  the 
manner  of  performing  multiplication  by  means  of 
the  rods,  let  it  be  required  to  multiply  597(<  by  937. 
Select  tho  proper  rods,  and  dis|K>se  tfiem  in  such  a 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w9rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cob,    cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


Napier's  compass 

manner  that  tlin  numbers  at  the  top  shall  exhibit 
tho  multiplicand,  aud  on  tho  left  of  these    rods 
place  tho  rod  of  units.    In  tho  rod  of  units 
si'i'k  the  right  hand  figure  of  the  multiplier,       41HJ6 
which,  in  this  ease,  is  7.  aud  the  numbers      17934 
corresponding  to  it  on  the  other  rods.    Be-    53802 
ginning  on  tho  left  add  the  digits  in  each    - 
parallelogram,  formed  by  triangles  of  ad-    5601386 
acrnt    rods,  and  write  them  down  as  in 


ordinary  multiplication  ;  then  take  the  sum  of  the 
several  prodm-t  -  as  in  ordinary  multiplication,  aud 
it  will  bo  tho  product  required.  From  the  outer- 
1110-1,  triangle  on  tho  line  with  7,  write  out  the  num- 
ber there  found,  «;  in  tho  next  parallelogram  on 
the  luft  add  9  and  5  there  found;  their  sum  being 
14,  sot  down  the  4  and  carry  the  one  to  be  added  to 

3,  and  4  found  in  the  next  parallelogram  on  the 
left;    this  sum   being  8,  set  it  down;  in  the  next 
parallelogram  on  tho  left  occur  the  numbers  5  and 
I),  I  heir  sum  being  11,  set  down  1,  and  carry  1  to  the 
next  number  on  tho  loft ;  the  number  .1  found  in  the 
triangle  on  the  loft  of  the  row,  increased  by  1,  gives 

4,  which  sot  down;  proceed  in  like  manner,  till  all 
of  the  partial  products  are  found,  and  take  their 
sum  as  in  the  example. 

Napier's  compass,  «.  A  draughtsman's  com- 
pa  -.  to  one  leg  of  which  is  pivoted  a  plain  point 
and  pencil-holder,  and  to  the  other  a  plain  point 
and  poii.  These  fold  in  between  the  legs,  so  that 
the  instrument  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  with- 
out inconvenience. 

na  pi  form,  mlj.  [Latin  napus=a  turnip,  and 
/orma=form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Having  tho  shape  or  form  of  a  turnip,  bulg- 
ing out  at  the  top,  and  becoming  more  slender 
below ;  as,  a  napiform  root. 

•nap  kin,  v.  t.  [NAPKIN,  «.]  To  wrap  up  in  a 
napkin. 

"Let  every  man  beware  of  napkininy  up  the  talent 
which  WUH  delivered  him  to  trade  withal."—  Sanderson; 
.  iii.  97. 

nap  kin,  'nape  kin,  'nape-kyn,  «nap-kyn,  ». 
[Kr.  nappe=a  tablecloth;  Eng.  dimin.  suff.  -tin; 
Low  Lat.  mi  /'fa .  ni'fi" .  corrupt,  of  Lat.  mappa=a 

Cloth.)       |M.U'.K.| 

1.  A  small  cloth;  spocif.,  one  used  at  table  to 
wipe  tho  hands. 
*'J.  A  handkerchief. 
"I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin: 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor." 

Shakesp. .  otaello,  ill.  3. 

napkin-ring,  «.  A  ring^  of  wood,  ivory,  metal, 
Ac.,  used  to  inclose  a  napkin. 

Na  pies  (pies  as  pel?  ,  «.  [Lat.  Neapoli*,  from 
,  Gr.  =  uew  city.l 

(/em/. :  A  city  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Italy, 
formerly  tho  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies. 

Naples-yellow,  K. 

Chi'in.:  Neapolitan  yellow.  A  very  permanent 
orange-yellow  pigment,  much  used  in  oil-painting, 
and  in  glass  and  porcelain  staining.  It  is  prepared 
by  fusing,  at  a  moderate  heat,  for  two  hours,  a 
mixture  of  chemically  pure  antimonio-tartrate  of 
potash,  lead  nitrate,  and  sodium-chloride.  After 
cooling,  the  fused  mass  is  placed  in  water,  when 
the  common  salt  dissolves  out,  leaving  the  pigment 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow  powder. 

nap  less,  a.  [Eng.  nap  (3),  s. ;  -less.]  Without 
nap  ;  having  no  nap ;  threadbare. 

"  Nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  venture  of  humility." 

SHakesp.:  Cvriolanut,  il.  1. 

na  po    le  6n, «.  [After  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.] 
1.    V  French  gold  coin  of  20  francs,  weighiug6'45161 
grammes,  and  nominally  worth  $4.00. 


Napoleon.    (Exact  size.) 

2.  A  game  of  cards,  commonly  abbreviated  into 

Cap.      [NAP  (!),«.] 

3.  Tho  same  as  NAPOLEO.N-GttX  (q.  v.). 

"Two  tints*  twelve-pounder  .Y<t/m/ron*  anllmbered  on 
Mr  right."— Century  .l/iiyazjii*1,  1885.  p.  94. 

Napoleon-gun,  >. 

Ordn. :  A  gun  invented  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
afterward  Napoleon  III.,  about  A.  D.  1850.  His 
object  was  the  construction  of  a  gun  of  medium 
weight  and  caliber,  that  should  be  capable  of  firing 
In  'th  shot  and  shell.  It  was  issued  in  1853  to  the 
French  divisional  batteries,  was  used  during  the 
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Crimean  war,  and  afterward  adopted  by  various 
European  nations,  and  by  the  United  States.  (Rip- 
ley  <t  Dana.) 

na  p6  18  6  na,  «.  [After  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon I.) 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Belyisia,  the  typical  genus  of 
the  order  Belvisiacew  (Napoleonworts),  called  by 
Kudlicher  Napoleouew. 

Na  p&  18  8n -1C,  a.  [Eng.  Napoleon ;  -ic.]  Per- 
tnin IMK  to  or  founded  by  tlio  Emperor  Napoleon  I. ; 
as  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 

Na  po  le  6n  Ig,m, «.  [ English  Napoleon ;  -i»m.] 
Thernleof  the  Napoleons;  support  of  the  Napole- 
onic dynasty. 

"Hid  glorification  of  Xapolenntsm  in  his  hUtory  baa 
done  more  to  delude  and  demoralize  the  moral  sense  of 
hla  countrymen  .  .  .  than  any  other  cause  whatever." 
— Brit.  Quart.  Review,  1873,  p.  22L 

Na-p6  le"  6n-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  Napoleon;  -trf.]  A' 
supporter  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Napoleons;  a  Bona- 
partist. 

na-p6 -18-dn-Ite,  ».  [Eng.  Napoleon:  suff.  -tie 
(Min.).] 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  diorito  (q.v.),  consisting  of 
anorthite,  hornblende,  and  a  little  quartz.  These 
minerals  constitute  an  aggregate  of  spheres  of  vary- 
ing dimensions,  having  concentric  bands  consisting 
of  one  or  of  both  of  the  above  minerals.  Structure 
radial  fibrous.  Known  also  under  the  name  of  cor- 
site,  from  Corsica,  where  found,  and  globular 
diorite— the  kugeldiorit  of  the  Germans. 

na  po  le  on  w5rt,  ».  [Eng., (be.,  Napoleon,  and 
wort.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  [BELVISIACE.E.] 

nap  6  lln.  s.  [Fr.  «opai=any  cactus  on  which 
the  cochineal  insect  foods ;  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

CTiem.:  Nopalin,  a  new  color  recently  introduced 
into  the  market.  It  is  of  uncertain  composition : 
some  samples  are  said  to  consist  of  eosiu,  and 
others  of  a  cochineal  compound.  ( Ure.) 

nappe,  ».    [Fr.=a  sheet,  a  surface.]    [  \  \riu s .  | 

Math.:  One  of  the  two  parts  of  a  conic  surface, 
which  meet  at .the  vertex.  The  nappe  on  whicli  the 
directrix  lios  iscallod  the  lower  and  the  other  the 
upper  nappe  of  the  cone. 

11  Nappe  of  an  ht/perboloid : 

Math.:  Oneoftho  branches  of  which  the  surface 
is  composed.  Hyporboloids  are  of  one  or  two 
nappes.  Those  of  one  nappe  are  warned  surfaces; 
those  of  two  nappes  are  double-curved  surfaces. 

nap  pi  ness,  «.  [English  nnppu;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  a  nap  on  the  surface. 

nap -ping  (1),  pr.  par.  or  a.  [NAP  (1),  verb.] 
Sleepy,  drowsy  ;  honce,  off  0110*8  guard,  unprepared. 

It  To  c  itch  one  napping :  To  take  one  unawares. 

nap    ping  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &».    [NAP  (2),  ».J 

A.  &  B,  A»  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.    .ttiiiilixliilitiri': 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  raising  a 
nap  or  pile  on. 

2.  Hat-making:  A  sheet  of  partially  felted  fur  in 
a  stage  between  the  operation  of  the  bow,  which 
first  distributes  the  fur  in  a  light  layer,  and  the 
battery  at  which  it  is  united  to  the  hat-body.    It 
becomes  the  nap  of  the  hat,  which  is  raised  by  card- 
ing and  shorn  to  a  length. 

napping-macnlne,  s.  A  machine  for  raising  the 
nap  or  pile  on  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

nip'-pf  (l),a.  [Eng.  nap  (3),  s. ;-]/.]  Having  a 
nap  or  pile  on  the  surface ;  downy. 

nap'-p?  (2),  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  nap  (1),  v. ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Strong,  heady ;  causing  to  sleep  or  to 
become  drowsy.     (Said  of  ale  or  beer.) 

"When  I  my  thresher  heard, 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd." 

Gay:  Shepherd's  Week:  Tuesday. 

B.  As  subst. :  Strong  ale. 

nap  -py1,  ».  [A.  S.  nappe,  hnaep=&  cup  or  bowl.] 
A  rouna  earthen  dish  with  sloping  sides  and  a  flat 
bottom. 

*na -pr6n,  «.  [O.  Fr.  naperon.  The  initial  n  has 
been  dropped,  being  mistaken  for  the  final  n  of  the 
article  an.]  An  apron. 

"XaproH  feir  and  white  i-watiah." 

Tale  of  Beryn,  S3. 

nap  -tak-lng,  a.  &  ».  [Eng.  nap  (2),  s.,  and 
taking.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Taking  a  nap  or  short  sleep ;  dozing, 
sleeping;  hence,  off  one's  guard. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  a  nap  or  short 
sleep ;  hence,  a  taking  by  surprise,  or  when  one  is 
off  his  guard ;  an  unexpected  attack  or  onset. 

na  pil  , -.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  Tragvlus  Joraniciw,  the  Javan  Deerlet; 
rust-brown  above,  white  beneath.  It  is  gentle  in 
disposition,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  menageries. 


narcoteine 

na  pus,  «.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  turnip;  the  navew 
(q.  v.). 

nar  -a  ka,  nflr   ait.  «.    [Mahratta  4  Sansc.] 

Hind.  Myth.:  \  term  equivalent  to  the  Knclish 
word  hell;  it  consists  of  twenty-eight  divisions,  in 
which  sinners  of  as  many  ilitV.-n-nt  rla^-s  an-  enn- 
tiiit-d  and  subjected  to  tortures  corresponding  to 
the  gravity  of  their  offenses. 

nar  caph  thon,  subst.  [Ur.J  The  bark  of  an 
aromatic  tree,  used  in  fumigation,  and  formerly 
imported  from  India. 

nar  ce  me,  s.  [Gr.  wirfce=a  numbness,  a  dead- 
ness  ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

C'ht'in.:  (' .ll^NOy.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Pelletier  in  opium  in  18%.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
interlaced  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  145".  Its  crystalliz- 
able  salts  are  decomposed  by  water  into  acid  and 
base. 

nar  -$8-tIne,  s.  [Altered  from  narcotine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Narcoteine.  An  alkaloid  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  load  on 
narcotine.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
li  n  i  •  red  color,  and  in  nitric  acid  with  a  yellow  color. 

nar-§I'-n6,  «.  [Gr.  tiarke  =  stiffness,  numbness.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Torpedinidas>(q.  v.).  The  tail 
is  longer  than  the  disc,  and  tho  spiracles  are  imme- 
diately behind  tho  eyes.  Four  species  are  known. 
Narcine  brasitiensis  ascends  tho  rivers  of  tropical 
America. 

nar  els  sal,  "•  [From  Mod.  Latin  narcisnalts 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Narcissus ;  as, 
the  Narcissal  alliance.  (Lindley.) 

nar  9ls  sa  les,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  narcu*(tu) ;  masc. 
&  torn.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  Endogens.  It  consists  of 
endogenous  petoloid  plants  with  symmetrical  Mow- 
ers, three  or  six  stamens,  and  albuminous  seeds, 
and  contains  four  orders,  Bromeliacen>,  Taccace»?. 
Hiemadoracea-,  Hypoxidacoa?,  Amaryllidacese,  and 
Iridacea?. 

nar  els -sS-ffl,  «. p(.  [Lat.  narcim(w);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece,] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Amaryllidncea*,  containing  bulb- 
ous plants  with  a  coronet  in  tho  (lower. 

nar  els  sine,  ".  [Eng.  narcuwdui) ;  -inc.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  tho  Narcissus. 

nar-f  Is  -SUB,  Nar  ?Is  sus,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Greek 
>iarkis8on=  (I)  tho  plant  narcissus,  so  named  from 
its  narcotic  properties,  (2)  tho  youth  Narcissus; 
?iarfce=numbness,  torpor;  Fr,  narciitse.] 

1.  Bot.  (of  the  form  narcissus):  Narcissus,  Daffo- 
dil ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  NarcUseap.    Tho 
penanth,  which  is  colored,  has  a  tubular  limb  with 
a  crown.    Fruit  a  coriaceous  capsule,  with  globose 
seeds,  smooth  till  they  becomo  dry.    About  thirty 
are  known,  from  Europe  and  Asia.    N.  poeticiu,  ft. 
conipicutu,   N.  incomparabilis,   N.  minor,  and  A*. 
lobulari*  are  also  occasional  escapes.    N.  tazzetta, 
N.  odorua,  and  N.  poeticits  are  emetic.    N.  tazzetta 
is  also  absorbent.    Its  perfume  is  used  in  India  in 
headache. 

IT  The  Narcissus  of  Japan  is  Nerina  aarnensis. 

2.  Greek  Mythol.   (of  the  form  Narcissus) :   The 
beautiful  son  of  Cephisus  and  the  nymph  Liriope. 
Though  beloved  by  all   the  Grecian  nymphs,  he 
treated  them  with  contemptuous  indifference ;  but, 
having  accidentally  seen  his  own  imago  reflected  in 
a  fountain,  he  became  so  enamored  of  it  that  he 
languished  till  he  died,  and  thus  realized  the  proph- 
ecy of  Tiresias,  that  he  should  live  until  he  saw 
himself.     After    his  death  the  gods,  moved   with 
compassion  for  his  fate,  changed  him  into  the  flower 
which  bears  his  name. 

narcissus-flowered,   mlj.    Having  flowers  like 
those  of  a  narcissus. 
IT  Narcissus-flowered  Anemone. 
Bot. :  Anemone  narcissiflora. 

nar '-9! -tine,  ».  [Eug.,  Ac.,  narri(wiix);  t  con- 
nect., and  suff.  ~ine.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  possessing  emetic  proper- 
ties, contained  in  the  white  narcissus. 

nar-c6  -fcSn-Ine,  ».  [Greek  narJte=numbness, 
torpor,  ana  penna*>=to  produce.] 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid,  supposed  by  Blyth  to  be 
present  in  all  samples  of  narcotine.  Now  gaid  to 
bo  merely  a  double  salt  of  narcotiuo  and  cotarnine. 

nar  06  -sis,  ».  [Gr.,  from  narJte=numbnoss,  tor- 
por, and  suff.  -ogu.J 

Pathol.:  A  state  of  benumbing  stupor,  in  which 
death  may  ultimately  ensue  from  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  muscles.  The  pupils  are  contracted, 
breathing  slow  and  stertorous,  and  an  insensible 
condition  like  apoplexy  or  alcoholic  intoxication  is 
produced ;  best  seen  in  tho  effects  of  opium. 

nar   c6  telne,  s.    [XABCETINE.] 


boll,    boy ;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     xenophon,     eiist.    ph  =  I 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion.     -sion  -  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del, 


narcotic 

nar  c5t  Ic,  "nar  c6t  Ick,  *nar  cot  Ike,  a.  ft  «. 

IKr.  ,  -inpef>ing,  from  Or.  narlo'itikos= 

benumbing,  from  H/irAxx~i~to  benumb;  narAr<io=to 
enumli,  from  iinrki   -  numbness,  torpor ;  Ital. 
»V  Sp.  . 

A.  .-I.'  ndji  • 

1.  Lit.:  Having  tin'  properties  or  qualities  of  a 
narcotic;  producing  torpor  or  coma. 

••  .v.irtvif/rfc  medicines  bee  those  that  bennm  and  stunine 
with  their  coldnewie,  as  opium,  hemlocke,  and  the  like." 
—i:  Holland:  ninu;  Ksi-l.  nf  Words  of  Art. 

2.  Fig.:  Dull  and  stupid,  so  that  a  reader  is  apt 
to  fall  asleep  over  it. 

"Who  reads  in  vain 
.Y.irrof/c  volumes  o'er."  thrnstonf:  Economy. 

B.  As  subttant ive : 

Pharm.  (;>/.):  Medicines  which  act  upon  the 
nervous  system,  producing  sleep  or  torijor.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  anodynes  and  soporifics  (q.  v.). 
S.poriilcs  generally  act  alto  as  anodynes,  and 
various  anodynes  are  antispasmodir. 

"Like  dull  narrutii-*.  numbing  pain." 

Ti-nnyson:  In  Memurtam,  V.  8. 

narcotic-acid,  s. 

\n  acid  said  to  be  formed  by  boiling  nar- 
cutine  with  potash.  It  appears  to  differ  from  nar- 
rotine  only  by  the  elements  of  water. 

nar  cot  ic  al,  adj.  (Eng.  narcotic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  NARCOTIC  (q.  v.). 

"Medicines  which  they  call  narcotical,  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  benowme  and  dead  the  disease."— //armor:  Trans, 
of  Beta  (1581 ,.,  p.  VJ1. 

nar  c6t  Ic  8,1  1?,  adr.  [Eng.  tiarcotieal;  -ly.] 
In  a  narcotic  manner;  after  the  manner  of  a  nar- 
eotie. 

"  AB  those  things  do,  that  pass  for  nareotieally  cold." — 
H'kllrlofk:  NiiHiirr*  "/  Enulanil.  p.  222. 

nar  c6t  1C  al  ness,  «.  [Eng.  unreal  leal;  -ness.] 
The  Duality  of  being  narcotic;  narcotic  qualities  or 
properties. 

nar  cot  -Ic  nSss,«.  I  Kng.  narcotic;  •»««».]  The 
same  an  NARCUTHAI.NKSS  ^|.  v.). 

nar-cot-ike,  a.  &  s.    [NARCOTIC.] 

nar  -co-tine,  «.    [Eng.  narcotic;  -ine.] 

Chemistry:  ('yiHaNO;.  One  of  the  alkaloids  of 
opium,  ami  t  he  first  base  extracted  from  that  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Derosne  iu  18U3.  It  forms 
IM-MOM-  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  170",  and 

d mpose  at220°.  Insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies, 

l)n t  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  less  poison- 
ous than  morphine,  and  its  salts  are  very  unstable. 

na.r  c6-tln'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  7uirco/in(e); -tc.]  Per- 
taining to  or  obtained  from  narcotine. 

nar   c6t  Ism,  s.    [Eng.  narcot(ic);  -ism.] 

Mi  il.:  The  same  as  NARCOSIS  (q.  v.). 

nar  cot  Ize,  r.  t.  (Eng.  narro/(ic);  -fze.J  To 
bring  or  placn  under  1  lie  influence  of  a  narcotic  ;  to 
put  in  a  condition  of  stupor. 

nard,  nard  -US,  *.  [Lat.  nardvs,  from  (:r.  ?uir- 
doff,  from  Pent*  nard,  from  Sansc.  mtlada—\\ie  In- 
dian Spikenard,  from  nal=to  smell;  Fr.  nard.] 

1.  A  plant ;  the  same  as  SPIKENARD  (q.  v.). 

"About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
.Yard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells." 

illlluH:  COI.1IH,  991. 

2.  An  ointment  or  unguent  prepared  from  spike- 
nard. 

"The  good,  syncere,   and   true  unnt   is  known  by  the 
lightlies,  red  color,  sweet  smell,  and  the  taste  especially." 
/     ll;ll,n,<l:  Pliny,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  xil. 

•"  Common  Nard,  .Vardiu  stricta. 
'nard,  ti.  t.    [NABD,  «.]    To  anoint  with  nard. 
11  sh.-  took  the  body  of  my  past  delight 

'  and  swathed  and  uahned  it  for  herself." 

Tennyson:  Lorrr'*  Ttfte,  I. 

nar  dine,  ".  |  l.at.  ,t>iniiniix;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nar- 
tlinit.  I  Of  or  pertaining  to  nard  ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  or  resembling  nard. 

nar  doo  , .».    [Native Australian  name.] 

lint. :  Mm  .s//«  il  nun  ri,/,  K.S-.  /,  irxiilii.  iH-xilh-nf  ri.r.  the 
sjMtres  and  spore  ru-e-  ,,t  which  are  made  into 
hir:i-l  l>_\  the  V  ii  - 1  ral  ian  aborigines. 

nar  do;    ml  a,  «.    [Or.  nordo>=uard,  and 
"II.  J 

Hut.:  \  L.*''!IU- of  Composites,  aub-tribe  Petasitea?. 
.\.ir<iiiti:<iit  fraarans.  is  sometimes  found  as  an 
escape  in  shrubberies. 

nar  d5s  ta  cay's,*,  [tireek  iuircJo«=nard,  and 
ulii' 'A //.s  a  spike.  I 

liol.:  A  genOBoi  Valorianacea«.nativesof  Nepaul. 

[Sl'IKLXAKD.] 

nar    dus,  subst.     [Lat.,  from  (ir.   narr/o0=nard 
(q.v.).] 
Hat.:  Hat-wood;  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Rot- 
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•nare  «.  [Latin  nari»=the  nostril.)  A  nose, 
a  nostril. 

"There  is  a  Machiarelian  plot. 
Though  every  «ar«  olfact  it  not,'* 

Butler:  lluililiriit,  i.  1. 

na  res  I  a,  *.  [Named  after  ('apt.  (afterward 
Sir)  George  Nares,  R.  N.,  Comiuauder  of  the  Chal- 
hu'ii  r  Expedition.] 

Znol.:  A  genus  of  Hryozoa,  sub-order  CbeUooto- 
mata.  \nri'*itt  ci/'ir/mx  was  dredged  in  l.r*»  fath- 
om- off  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Challenger 
Expedition. 

nar-ghI-16,  nar-gI-18,  nar -gllSh,  nar -gi- 
ll, «.  [Pers.  &  Turk.]  A  kind  of  tobacco-pipe  or 
smoking-apparatus  used  in  Turkey.  IVrsia,  &c.. 
having  a  long  -tern  which  passes  the  smoke  through 
water. 

nar  gil,  s.  [Native  name.]  The  name  given  to 
(be  cocoa-nut  tree  in  Southern  India. 

nar  I  al,  a.  [Lat.  naris-a.  nostril.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nostrils. 

"The  entrv  to  the  narlal  passage,  or  respiratory  mouth 
as  it  may  be  called."- /'m/.  Outen.in  Nature,  vol.  uiv., 
p.  499. 

nar -I-form,  «.  [Lat.  ncir»  =  tlie  nostril,  and 
/orma  =  form,  shape.]  Nose-shaped;  shaped  like 
the  nose* 

nar  me,  a.  [Lat.  imri«=the  nostril.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  nostrils. 

*nar  ra  ble,  a.  [Lat.  narrattiUs,  from  tmrro= 
to  narrate  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  told  or  nar- 
rated. 

nar  rate  ,  r.  f.  &  i.  [Lat.  rmrrriftu,  pa.  par.  of 
H«rro= to  relate,  to  tell ;  from  luiriw.  ananu= know- 
ing, acquainted;  Ital.  narrare,'  Sp.  narrar;  Fr. 
narrer.} 

A.  Tram.:  To  tell,  to  relate ;  to  rocitoor  rehearse 
as  a  story ;  to  describe  or  relate  iu  speech  or  writ- 
ing. 

"When  I  have  least  to  narrate— to  speak  iu  theficot- 
tlsh  phrase — I  am  most  diverting." — Kicltaritsoit:  Clarissa, 
iv.  223. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  relate,  to  tell,  to  recite. 

•I  Though,  as  implied  in  the  quotation  from  Rich- 
ardson given  above,  this  word  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  a  Scotticism,  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  (Mod- 
ern English,  p.  1121)  has  shown  that  it  was  recog- 
nized as  English  at  least  as  early  aa  1668  by  Bishop 
Lloyd. 

nar  ra  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  narrationem, 
accus.of  narrafio=a  telling, a  tale;  from  narratus, 
pa.  par.  of  >i<irro=  to  narrate,  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  narracion; 
Ital.  narrazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  narrating;  reciting  or  relating  the 
particulars  or  incidents  of  an  event  in  speech  or 
writing. 

2.  That  which  is  narrated;   a  narrative;  a  rela- 
tion or  description  in  speech  or  writing  of  the  par- 
ticulars or  incidents  of  an  event ;  story,  history, 
account. 

"  Grounded  upon  vain  and  fabulous  narrations." — JIol- 
tnshetl:  Vesfriut.  »/  Brttafne,  ch.  v. 

II.  Khet. :  That  part  of  a  discourse  which  simply 
narrates  or  recites  the  time,  manner,  or  conse- 
quences of  an  action  or  event,  or  simply  states  tho 
facts  connected  with  the  subject  from  wbicli  the 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn. 

nar  -ra  tlve,  a.  <fc  t.  [Fr.  narratif,  from  Latin 
narratus. pa.  par.  of  iiarro=to  narrate  (q.v.) ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  narrativo.  ] 

A.  A»  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  narration;  as,  ntiri-n- 
tiiv  skill. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  u  narration,  account,  or  rela- 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  has  given  to  his  work  a  narrntfre  form 
which  renders  it  easy  and  pleasant  reading."— Brit. 
<i«art.  Revlm.  1813,  p.  231. 

'•<.  Inclined  or  given  to  the  relation  of  stories; 
fond  of  story-telling,  garrulous. 

"Wise  through  time,  and  narrattre  with  age." 

I\ipe :  Homer's  lliati,  iii.  'JOO. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  A  relation,  account,  description,  or  narration 
of  an  event  or  series  of  events;  a  tale,  a  story,  a 
history. 

"Mr.  Froude's  regular  nm-i-ntir.-   begins   only  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century." — Hi  it.  yum-r.   I. 
1»13,  p.  508. 

•-'.  A  particular  kind  of  composition  -nited  for  the 
narration  of  events;  a-.  H<-  i-  very  rluver  in  nar- 
rative. 

*f  Narrative  of  a  deed: 

•t»Law:  That  part  of  a  de<vl  which  describes- 
the.  grantor  and  tho  grantee,  ami  reeite-  tin-  eau-e 
of  granting. 


narrow-muzzled 

nar  -ra-tlve-ljt,  auV.  |  Kng.  narrative  ,'•(».]  By 
way  of  relation  ;  in  manner  of  a  nar  rat  \\>~. 

nar  ra  tor,  *.  fLat.,  from  iiarnitiut,  pa.  par.  of 
narro=to  narrate  (q.v.);  Fr.narr«rci<r;  Ital.  m,,- 
ratore;  Sp.  tuirrodor.]  Due  who  narrates  or  relates 
an  event  or  series  of  events  or  transactions  ;  a  teller, 
a  relater. 

nar  -ra-tSr-f,  a.  [Eng.  narrat(e);  -orj».]  Of  the 
nature  or  character  of  a  narrative;  consisting  of 
narrative  ;  narrating  or  relating  events. 

nar  -r6w,  *nar-ewe,  *nar-ow,  *nar-owe,  *nar 

rowe,  *narwe,  «.,  attr.  <fc  s.  |  A.  S.  m-nru,  »ieuro  = 
narrow;  n«ar«*=naiTowly  ;  cogn.  with  O.S.  nuru 
=  uarrow  ;  n«ra«v>=  narrowly  \  Dut.  muiuir:  O.  l)ut. 
7iautr=uarrow,  close.  There  is  no  connection  wiu 
»wur.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  little  breadth;  not  wide;  not  broad;  having 
little  width  from  side  to  side. 

't.  Of  small  or  little  extent  ;  circumscribed,  lim- 
ited. 

"The  Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  uuil  confined  to  + 
narrotr  compasM  in  the  world."—  Wilkiny. 

3.  Limited  in  duration  ;  short. 

4.  Limited  as  to  means;  straitened;  ax.  He  is  in 
very  narrow  circumstances. 

5.  Near,  clone;  within  a  small  distance;  hence, 
barely  sufficient  to  avoid  danger,  defeat,  evil,  01 
barm. 

"Having  a  very  narrow  escape  for  his  life"  —  Luntion 
Daily  Tftryraph. 

6.  Contracted  in  views  or  intellect  ;  of  confined  or 
contracted  views  or  sentiments  ;  not  liberal. 

7.  Contracted  ;  not  liberal  ;  bigoted. 

8.  Covetous,  niggardly,  close;  not  liberal,  free,  or 
generous. 

"  To  rmrrotr  breasts  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  gain, 
To  swelling  hearts  he  shines  iu  honor's  nre." 


9.  Close,  near;  very  precise,  exact,  or  careful; 
vigilant. 

"The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  norrntr  »earch."         Milton.  P.  L.,  ij.  83. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Narrowly,  closely  ;  witli  in  a  very  short  distance, 

"  I  lit.  |  misf'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fasten'd  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird." 

Itryttfn  :  Virgil's  jEntltt,  v.  675. 

2.  Closely,  strictly,  vigilantly. 

"  JalouR  he  was,  and  held  hire  intrvf  in  cag«, 
For  she  was  wild  and  yoiige,  and  he  was  old." 

<Vmi«rr.  f.  T.,  8.228. 

C.  Atsubtt.  (generally  in  the  plnral)  ;  A  narrow 
passage  between  one  sea  and  another,  or  bfttwven 
one  lake  and  another;  a  narrow  pass  through  a 
mountain  ;  u  strait  ;  a  contracted  or  narrowed  part 
of  a  river  or  navigable  channel. 

"  Near  this  island  there  lay  on  one  side  the  jaws  of  a 
dangerous  narrow."  —  Ultt<lslunt:  Studies  on  Jlomtr,  iii. 
295. 

narrow-billed,  a.    Having  a  narrow  bill. 

Narrow-billed  I'lant-cuttrr  : 

Ornith.  :  1'hytotoma  august  irostris.  [  PHTTOTOIIA.] 

narrow-bordered,  <i.    Having  u  narrow  border. 

Narrow-bordered  Bee  Han'k-moth: 

Entom.  :  tlesia  bombylifontii*.  It  lias  transparent 
wings,  their  margins  with  dense  opaque  -rales. 
The  wings  with  black  or  green,  yellowish-gray,  or 
brown  markings,  tho  body  greenish  and  yeuowuh* 
with  two  black  belts.  Expansion  of  wings,  I'-j  to  Iii 
inch. 

narrow-cloth,  «.  Woolen  cloth  under  ,VJ  inches 
in  width. 

narrow-fabric  loom,  «.  A  loom  adapted  spe- 
cifically for  weaving  ribbons,  tapes,  bindings.  Ac. 

narrow-gauge,  «.  A  «. 

i:,  u  in-,  in  i-:,i(iiin  i  rini/: 

A.  An  svbst.:  A  gauge  of  or  iws  thnn  4  feet8!4 
inches  inwidtli  rx-tween  the  rails,  which  is  the  usual 
(li>tanfe   hetween   tin-  wheels  or  locomotives  and 
railway-cars.    Tho  narrowest  iu  nrtnal  operatiA, 
only  two  feet,  is  the  Portmadoc  an<l  h'estinio«  Kail. 
way  in  North  Wales,  through  a  very  difficult  coun- 
try.   This  wasorit'inally  designed  a-  a  t  r;tni\vii.\'  Tor 
the  transportation  of  slate,  .-tone,  and  other  min- 
erals to  the    sea.    but    has   since   been    used    for 
passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

B.  -l«  <"'./.•'  Laid  down  witli  a  narrow-gauge. 
narrow-minded,  «.    Having  narrow  or  confined 

views  or  sentiments  ;  illiberal,  bigoted. 

"An  honest  and  pious,  though  narrotr-m/nd«<t  man."— 
.l/.r.  ,Mt/<i|/  Hint.  /."HI/.,  ch.  iv. 

narrow-mindedness,  ».  The  quality  or  it  at  >•  "f 
being  uarrow-min<led. 

narrow-muzzled,  a.    Having  a  narrow  muzzle. 
Narrmr-muzzled  Seal: 
ZoOI.:  Stenorhf/ncus  leptonyi. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    gfi,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w3rk,     whfi,     a6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,    cur,     rOle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  6;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


narrow-sea 
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naso  -malar 


between  coasts  not  far 


narrow-sea,  ». 

1.  <  ifii.:  A  sou   ni 
apart. 
^.  fiiirc.:  The  English  Channel. 

narrow-sighted,  a.  Short-sighted,  close-sighted. 

narrow-BOUled,  a.    Having  a  close,  niggardly 
itiijn;  illiberal;  devoid  of  generosity;  uar- 
rmr-minded, 

nar   r6w,  v.  t.  &  I.    [NABROW,  ci.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mnkn  narrow  or  narrower;  to  diminish  with 
respect  to  breadth  or  width. 

"Without  In  the  wall  of  the  honse,  he  made  narrowed 
rests  round  about."—!  Kinus  vi.  6.  (1561.) 

2.  To  contract  in  sentiment  or  views. 
"\Yho,  born  for  the  universe,  tinrrotc'd  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  " 
Goldsmith:  Retaliating. 

3.  To  confine,  to  limit,  to  restrict. 

"Society  in  despotic  governments  la  narrouxtl  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  rigor  which  the  ruling  tyrant  ex. 
erclMH  over  hU  subjects."—  Observer,  No.  21. 

H  Sometimes  used  reflexivelv  ;  as.  The  inquiry 
narrowed  itself  to  one  point. 

B.  lntntn.tif  trf  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  become  narrow  or  narrower;  to 
be  contracted,  confined,  or  limited. 

*-'.  Manege:  A  horse  is  said  to  narrow  when  lie 
does  not  take  ground  enough,  and  does  not  bear  far 
enough  out  to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other. 

nar  r6w  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [NARROW.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  But.:  Tapering. 

nar  r6w  8r,  *•  [Eng.  narrow,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
<>r  that  v.liu-h  narrows  or  contracts. 

nar'  -row  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  i.    [NARROW,  r.] 
A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aisulistantivt-: 

I.  Ortl.  l.nnii.  :  The  act  of  making  narrow  or  con- 
tracting; the    state  of  becoming  narrow  or  con- 
tracted. 

II.  Knitting:  That  part  of  a  stocking  which  is 
narrowed  in  knitting. 

nar  -r6w  If,  *nar  ow-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  narrow; 
-'»•) 

1.  In  a  narrow  manner  ;  with  little  breadth  or 
width;  with  small  distance  from  side  to  side. 

'1.  (  'ontractodly  ;  without  extent  or  width. 

3.  Closely,   accurately,   carefully,  vigilantly,  at- 
tentively. 

"  So  in  our  streets  sly  beggars  narrow/  j/ 
Watch  motions  of  the  giver's  hand  or  eye." 

Dunne:  Letters  tu  Afr.  T.  W. 

4.  Avariciously,  sparingly,  covetously. 

5.  Within  a  little;  nearly;  by  a  little;  only  just. 
"All  on  board  narrowly  escaped  death  by  drowning."  — 

Grant,  in  fatstlfi  Tech.  Educator,  pt.  xl.,  p.  326. 

nar   row  ness,  «.    [Eug.  narrow,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  narrow;  want  of 

breadth  or  wiaeness;  smallness  of  distance  from 

side  to  side. 

"  In  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch 

makes  it  rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length."  —  Addt»on: 

On  Ittilu. 

L'.  Smallnoss  or  limitation  of  extent  or  scope; 
•ooflned  state  or  extent. 

"Pride  is  humbled,  virtue  rewarded,  and  vice  pun- 
ished: and  those  more  amply  treated  than  the  narrow- 
nesa  of  the  drama  can  admit."  —  Drt/tten:  AZneis.  (Ded.) 

:i.  Contrartion  or  limitation  of  views  or  senti- 
ments ;  want  of  breadth  of  views  ;  illiborality, 
bigotry;  want  of  enlarged  views  or  sentiments. 

"  !  Men  1  should  not  reduce  the  world  to  the  narrowness 
of  their  minds."  —  Baoon.-  Nat.  Hist.,  §  290. 

4.  Poverty  ;  straitened  or  narrow  circumstances. 
•  ovetousiiess,  avarice,  niggardliness,  ]>eiiuri- 

OU~Me-s. 

li.  (  'lo-eness.  nearness;  as,  the  uarruinirju  of  an 
escape. 

nar  the  cl-iim,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Or.  narthekion= 
(1)  a  small  case  or  casket  for  unguents,  made  out  of 
the  hollow  stalk  of  the  plant  Narthex  (q.  v.)  ;  (2) 
any  ointment-box.] 

Hot.:  Hog-Asphodel;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  .Juucaceee  (Rushes).  It  has  a  colored 
perianth,  hairy  filament*,  one  stigma,  and  a  many 
seeded  capsule,  three-celled  at  the  base. 

nar  -thex,  «.  [Let.  narf/xx,  from  Or.  narlhejt= 
a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  Ferula,  and  spe- 
cially F*.  communfe  and  F*.  mexrfde*.] 

I.  llotany:  Tlie  umbelliferous  genus  mentioned 
ahov,>.  Narthex  asafoetida  produces  asafoetida. 
U'KKULA.] 


Narwhal. 


2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  division  in  the  early  Christian  churches  in 
which  the  catechisms  were  said,  and  to  which  pen- 
itents were  admitted ;  it  was  near  the  entrance,  ami 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  railing 
or  screen. 

(2)  An   ante-temple    or    vestibule    without  the 
church. 

i  ::.i  A  porch  with  a  lean-to  roof  attached  to  mod- 
ern churches,  and  either  extending  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  church  or  along  the  breadth  of  the 
nave. 

•narwe,  <t.  A  adv.    [NARROW,  a.] 

nar  whal,  nar -wal,  nar-whale, «.  [Dan.  A 
Sw.  narhval ;  IceL  ndhvalr=a  narwhal;  Ger.  nar- 
wall :  Fr.  narval.] 

Zo6l.:  A  Cetacean,  called  also  the  Sea-unicorn, 
the  Monadon  monoceros.  The  name  sea-unicorn  is 
given  because  the 
male  has  a  horn  six, 
seven,  or  even  ten  feet 
long,  one  of  the  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  ex- 
traordinarily prolong- 
ed. It  is  the  left  tusk 
which  makes  the  horn, 
the  right  being  rarely 
developed.  The  tusk 
is  spirally  furrowed, 
and  is  of  ivory,  like 
the  tusk  of  an  ele- 
phant. When  pre- 
served in  tlio  cabinets 
of  our  forefathers,  it 
was  supposed  to  come 
from  the  mythic  unicorn  of  antiquity.  [UxiCORN.] 
The  length  of  the  Narwhal  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  or  twenty-two  feet,  the  head  being  one  fourth 
of  the  whole,  and  the  horn  one-half.  It  is  in  its 
element  amid  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  eightieth 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  feeds  on  themollusca, 
and  yields  an  oil  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
common  whale. 

lias.     [See  definitions.] 

1.  A  contraction  for  ne  An«=  has  not. 

2.  A  contraction  forne  «x«=wasnot. 
nasal,  a.  A  ».    [French  nasal,  from  Low  Latin 

niiaalut,  from  iniKiui  =  tho  nose ;  Ital.  ncuule.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertainingto  the  nose. 

2.  Pronounced  or  uttered  through  the  nose,  or 
through  the  nose  and  mouth  simultaneously ;  as, 
a  nasal  sound,  a  nasal  accent. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  elementary  sound  pronounced 
or  uttered  through  the  nose,  or  through  the  nose  and 
mouth  simultaneously. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ancient  Arm. :  A  defence  for  the  nppor  partof 
the  face,  or  more  properly   for  the  nose;  a  nose- 
guard. 

"The  helmets  are  mostly  of  a  conical  shape,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  several  have  nasals  projecting  in  front." — 
trillion:  Prehistoric  Annul*,  li.  844. 

2.  Mfii. :  A  medicine  operating  through  the  nose ; 
an  errhine. 

nasal-bone,  *. 

Anat.:  The  bone  or  bones  forming  the  bridge  of 
the  nose. 

nasal-cavities,  nasal-fossa, «.  pi. 

.initt.:  Tbecavitiesof  the  nostrils,  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  a  median  vertical  septum.  They  open 
in  front  and  behind  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
nostrils,  and  communicate  by  foramina  with  tiie 
sinuses  of  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and 
superior  maxillary  bones. 

nasal-duct,  s. 

Anat. :  A  duct  about  six  or  seven  lines  in  length, 
constituting  a  groove  in  the  upper  maxillary  bone, 
and  descending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lower 
ineatus  of  the  nose. 

nasal-fossa,  «.  pi.   [NASAL-CAVITIES.] 

nasal-irrigator, «. 

Hin-tj. :  A  syringe  for  nasal  donches. 

nasal-speculum,  a. 

SUIT/.  :  An  instrument  for  distending  the  nostrils 
to  expose  tin' mucous  membrane,  and  to  facilitate 
explorations  and  operations  in  cases  of  polypus, 
Ac.  [Si'Ktui.CM.J 

fna  ?a  11s,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  »<uo=a 
nose. ) 

ZttCtl. :  Long-nosed  or  Proboscis  Monkey,  some- 
tiinrsmado  a  separate  genus  (Xosnlis  /arua/u>), 
but  more  usually  known  as  Hemnopithecus  (nrPres- 
liijtis)  nosalis.  [  K.VIIAI:.  | 

na  gal  1  ty,  s.  [Fr.  nasalitf,  from  7io«ai=nasal 
in.  v.  1. 1  The  quality  of  being  nasal. 


na  sal  I  za    tion, «.     [  Kng.  nasal  iz(e) ;  -o/ion.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  habit  of  nasalizing  or  ut- 
toringwitli  a  nasal  sound. 

2.  The  act  of  nasalizing  by  the  insertion  of  a 
nasal. 

"The  natalttattoH  of  a  root  by  the  insertion  of  m  or  n 
before  the  last  letter  of  the  same  U  common  in  Aryan 
languages."— .Vo/e«  and  Queries. 

na   s.al  Ize,  r.  t.  A  i.    [Eng.  nasal;  -ize.'] 

A.  Traunith't •: 

1.  To  make  nasal,  to  render  nasal,  as  t  he  sound  of 
a  letter. 

-.  To  insert  a  nasal  letter  (especially  n)  in. 

"Schmidt  thinks  it  may  mark  only  a  nasalfttiuj  of  the 
root-vowel."—  Peile:  Introd.  to  Greek  unit  Latin  FJam.  («d. 
1876),  p.  217. 

*B.  Intrant. :  To  speak  or  pronounce  with  a  nasal 
accent ;  to  speak  tlirough  the  nose. 

na -gal-ly",  adr.  [Eng.  nasal;  -Iff.]  In  a  nasal 
manner,  through  the  nose. 

nas  cal,  nas  cale,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  not- 
c«/c;  Ital.  nascale.] 

Surg.:  A  pessary  of  wool  or  cotton  impregnated 
with  a  medicament  for  introduction  into  the  vagina. 

*nas  ~9en  CyS  s.  [Lat.  n<t£centia,  from  nascens, 
pr.  par.  of  »ia«cor— to  bo  born.]  The  beginning, 
origin,  rise,  or  production. 

"The  nascency  or  generation  of  things." — //.  Slore. 

•nas  -cent,  a.  [Lat.  nascens,  pr.  par.  of  nascor 
=  to  be  born,  to  arise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Beginning  to  exist  or  to  grow; 
springing  up,  coming  into  being,  growing. 

2.  Client.:  The  term  applied  to  the  stato  of  an  ele- 
ment at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  from  a  com- 
pound, and  which  is  characterized  by  abnormal 
chemical  activity. 

nascent-organs,  s.  pi. 

Rial. :  Organs  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  which 
in  their  present  stato  are  useful  to  their  possessor, 
and  will  become  more  so.  Nascent-organs  differ 
from  rudimentary  organs,  which  are  useless. 

nas.e  -bSr-rf,  neeg'-bgr-rf ,  nl§  -bSr  rf ,  «.  [A 
corrupt,  of  Lut.  niespilus^n  medlar,  through  Sp. 
nixpero.] 

Hot.:  Achnts sapota.    [ACIIRAS,  SAPODILL.Y.] 

naseberry-bat,  s. 

Zoology:  The  Jamaican  stenodorm,  Stenoderma 
jamaicense,  and  the  Spectacled  steuoderm,  &.  per- 
spicillatum,  frugivorous  bat-s,  showing  great  par- 
tiality for  the  fruit  of  the  uaseberry. 

naseberry  bully-tree, «. 
Bot.:  Achras  siderojcylon. 
nas.  -5-fis,  «.  [Lat.  ?iajnw=the  nose.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Agcnusof  Acronurids?.  Twelve  species 
are  known  from  the  tropical  Indo-Pacific,  none  of 
them  extending  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sandwicli 
Islands.    In  their  mode  of  life  these  fishes  resemble 
the  Acanthuri  (q.  v.).    One  of  the  most  common 
species  is  Naseus  unicornis,    which,  when   adult, 
attains  a  length  of  about  twenty-two  inches,  and 
has  a  horn  about  two  inches  long.    (GUnt her,) 

2.  Palceont.:  Extinct  species  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

nash,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Chilly,  hard,  firm. 
(/Ymunci'af  Eng.) 

nash-gab,  *.   Insolent  language,  impertinence. 

nas.-1-cor  -nl-a,  tubst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 
n(tsus=&  nose,  and  cornu=a  horn.] 

/.ni'il. :  A  name  occasionally  given  to  the  section 
of  the  Perissodactyle  Mammals  containing  the 
Rhinocerotidfe. 

nag  i  cor  nous,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  na»icom(ia); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -mix.  ]  Having  a  horn  on  the  nose. 

"  Those  four  kinds  of  naaicornotts  beetles  described  by 
Muffetus." — Browne:  Pu/oar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  zxiii. 

nas  -I-form,  adj.  [Latin  no«iM=the  nose,  and 
/orn»a=form,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  or  appear- 
ance  of  a  nose ;  nose-shaped,  nariform. 

na^-I-tSr'-na,  «.  [Lat.=a  watering-pot  with  a 
large  gpout.l 

Ornith.:  Pigmy  Parrot,  a  genns  of  Camptolo- 
phinee  from  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
with  seven  species,  all  of  small  size.  Prevailing 
color,  green.  (R.  B.  Sharpe.)  Wallace  reduces  the 
species  to  three. 

na-s.6-,  prrf.  [Lat.  nasus= the  nose.]  Connected 
with  the  nose. 

naso-labial,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
nose  and  lip ;  as,  the  naso-labial  line. 

naso-malar,  n.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
nose  and  malar  bone. 

IT  (1)  Koto-malar  angle: 

Anthrop.:  An  angle  proposed  by  Prof .  Flower  as 
a  means  of  skull-measurement.  It  is  formed  by. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.lon    •  zhun.     -tions,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


naso-palatal 

two  horizontal  linos  meeting  at  tho  most  depressed 
point  of  tlf  nasal  bones  in  the  middle  line,  and 
i>  -Tun;  on  tho  middle  of  the  outer  margin  of  the 
i.rliit-.  Iii  Europeans  tho  average  atm-le  tliu.s 
funned  is  131" :  in  African  Negroes,  134' ;  in  Aus- 
tralians, 135".  In  nil  tin-  true  Mongolian  races  the 
average  exceeds  11"  . 

-  <mi.rmnl«r  indi-.f : 

Anthrop.:  A  numerical  index  proposed  by  Mr. 
Oldfiold  Thomas,  to  supersede  the  naao-malar  ancle 
described  above.  The  index  is  formed  by  thorela- 
tivo lengths  of  (a)  a  line  passing  over  the  lowest 
part  of  tho  nasal  bones,  from  a  point  on  the  an- 
terior surface  of  onoof  the  outer  walls  of  the  orbit 
to  tho  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
(6)  a  lino  between  the  same  two  points  measured 
liin-ctly,  and  not  over  the  nasals.  The  second  line 
in  taken  as  UK),  and  the  index  is  formed  by  tho  first. 
[MESOPIC,  PLATYOPIC,  PBOOPIC.] 

naso-palatal.  naso-palatlne,  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  tho  nose  and  palate;  as,  tho  naso- 
palatal  aperture. 

nas  sa,  «.  [Lat.=a  basket  wit  h-a  narrow  neck, 
for  catching  fish.J 

ZoOI.:  \  Kcuusof  BnccinidtB  (q.  y.).  Tho  shell  re- 
sembles that  of  Buccinum,  but  is  smaller.  The 
genus  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Whelks  by 
having  the  colnmellar  lip  expanded  and  callous, 
with  a  tooth  near  tho  anterior  canal.  Nasaa  reticu- 
laltt  is  common  on  the  North  Atlantic  shore  of 
Europe  at  low  water.  Known  species  210,  extend- 
ing from  low  water  to  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms. 
World-wide  in  distribution. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

nas  sa  vl  a,  nas  sau  vl  a,  t.  [Named  after 
Prince  John  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nassavieee  (q.  v.) . 

nas  sa  vl  a  96  SB,  nas  sau  vl  a  ce  EB,  ».  pi. 
[Mod,  Lat.  nansavi(a)t  nassauvi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  Buff.  •(Wfofi.] 

Bot, :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Labiati- 
flone.  The  style  is  never  tumid,  tho  branches  long, 
linear,  truncate,  fringed  only  at  the  point.  It  has 
three  sub-tribes,  Poiyachyndew,  Nassaviow,  and 
Trixideee. 

nis-sa  Tl-e"-SB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  nas«afi(o) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -<•<*.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  sub-tribe  of  the  tribe  Nassavi- 
accte  (q. T.). 

naa  -tl-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  nasty;  -ly.]  In  a  nasty 
manner ;  dirtily,  filthily,  foully,  obscenely,  grossly. 

"The  Bmell  of  the  jayl,  when  prisoners  have  been  long, 
and  close,  and  nastily  kept."— Bacon:  Kal.  Hit  I.,  g  814. 

nas   tl  ness,  s.    [Eng.  nasty;  -«.».<.  | 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nasty,  filthy,  or 
dirty  ;  filth,  dirt,  foulness. 

"  To  sweep  the  streets  thetr  task  from  nun  to  sun, 
And  seek  the  naitli ne*»  which  others  shun." 

Jaffo:  Tht  Scavtngtr. 

2.  Nauseonsness ;  disagreeableness  to  the  taste  or 
smell. 

3.  Filthiness,  obscenity  ;  grossncss  of  ideas  ;  rib- 
aldry. 

"A  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better  pur- 
pose, than  in  the  nastinr**  of  Plau tus  and  Aristophanes." 
— Uryaen.  (Toad.) 

nas  tu  ran,  .«.  [<!r.  nas/o«=dense, compact, and 
Ger.  uran=uranium.l 

If  in.:  The  same  as  UKAXINITE  (q.  v.). 

nas  tftr  tl  fim  (tl  as  snl),  «.  [Latin,  from  nasi 
lin-lium,  and  this  from  nasus  and  tnrquen,  alluding 
tu  tho  effect  produced  on  tho  muscles  of  the  nose 
by  tho  acridity  of  tho  genus.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Crurifenp,  family  Arabidap.     Pod 
nearly  cylindrical,  with    concave   valves   neither 
nerved  nor  keeled ;  seeds  in  a  double  row ;  calyx  pat- 
ent.   Known  species  about  twenty. 

2.  The  genus  Tropipolum  (q.  v*). 

nas  t?,  *nas  ky,  *nas  kle,  a.  [Of  Scandinavian 
origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  nttskuij  =  nasty,  dirty  (said  of 
weather) ;  na*k>-t  =  dirty,  gullied ;  tnaskig  =  nasty, 
swinelike;  tnutkia  =  slovenly,  nasty,  from  sna*ka= 
to  eat  liko  a  pig ;  Low  German  ?i<uJc=Qasty ;  Norw. 
n'i*>:  irn-e.h  ;  itnxkn  to  eat  noisily.] 

1.  Dirty,  filthy,  foul. 

2.  Nauseous,  disgusting;  unpleasant  to  tho  taste 
or  smell 

3.  Obscene,  filthy,  gross,  indecent,  ribald. 

4.  Disagreeable,  troublesome,  annoying. 
fi.  Dangerous, serious.    (Kny.) 

"Captain  Poet  .  .  .  bad  a  natty  fall."— London 
Mornlny  /'«.«r. 

nasty-man, «.   (.GABOTTB.] 

nas  u  a,«.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Latin  nonu»=a 
nosej 

I.  ZoOI..  (V>ati,T,oati-Mundi.  A  genus  of  Procy- 
onidte  (q.  v.).  Dentition  as  in  Procyon  (q.  v.). 
Body  elongated,  somewhat  compressed ;  nose  pro- 
longed into  a  mobile  snout.  Tail  long,  non-prehen- 
sile, tapering,  annulatod.  Wallace  says,  species 
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5  (T)  ;"  Prof.  Flower  reduces  them  to  two,  Kama 
narica,  from  Mexico  ami  Central  America,  and  -V. 
rnfii,  of  South  America,  from  Surinam  to  Paraguay. 
2.  Palceont.  :  Two  species  from  tho  bone-caves  of 
Brazil. 

na   SUB,  «.    [Lat.=a  nose.]    [CLTPECS,  «.  2.] 
*na    sute,  a.      [Lat.    nasutu*=  having   a   large 
nose,  keen-scented.  critical;  nasus=a  nose.] 

1.  Having  a  quick  or  keen  smell  or  scent;  keen- 
scented. 

"They  are  commonly  discovered  bj  a  na»ute  awiae 
purposely  brought  up."—  Evelyn:  Actttirtn,  g  89. 

2.  Critical,  nice,  censorious,  particular;  nice  in 
discernment. 

"The  minuter  critics  of  their  age  scent  something  of 
pride  in  the  ecclesiastic*."—  Oauden:  Hleratplttct,  p.  80S. 

*ni  Bute  ness,  «.  [Eng.  nasute;  -nets.]  The 
quality  of  being  uasute  ;  quickness  or  keenness  of 
scent;  nice  discernment. 

"All  which  to  any  man  that  has  but  a  moderate  naautf- 
ness  cannot  but  import."—  H.  More.  Oodltnett,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  ii.,82. 

na  tal,  *na  tall,  «.  A«.  [Fr.  nafof,  from  Lat. 
"«M//.s  —  natal,  presiding  over  birth,  from  natujt, 
pa.  par.  of  jio*cor=to  bo  born;  Sp.  natal;  Ital. 
nu/a/e.J 

A.  As  adject  ire: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  one's  birth; 
dating  from  one's  birth. 

"  Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour." 

;•"/..     Ettay  uu  .Van,  i.  288. 

2.  Presiding  over  birth  or  nativity. 

"Now  nece  mine,  by  \titall  Jove's  feest, 
Were  1  a  God,  yeahonld  sterve." 

Chaucer:  Troilim  and  Cre**ttd«,  ill. 
*B.    Aisuost.:  [N'ATALS.] 

*  na  ta-ll-tial,  «  na-ta  -II  -tious.  «na  tall- 
Clal  (ti,  Cl  as  slii,  a.  [Lat.  nalalitiiis.  from  na- 
fa/ii=natal  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Pertaining  to  'one's  birth  or  birthday;  conse- 
crated to  one's  nativity. 

2.  Occurring  or  happening  at  one's  birth. 

na  tal   6  In,  «.    [Eng.  Nat(al).  and  ulniu..] 
Cftem.:  C34H38O|5.    Tho  aloin  of  Natal  aloes.    It 
crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  thin,  bright  yellow 
scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  benzol,  chloro- 
form, and  ether,  and  melts  between  212   and  222". 

•na  -talff,  s.  pi.  [NATAL.]  Tho  circumstances 
of  a  i>ersou's  birth  ;  one's  nativity. 

"The  blessed  nntals  of  our  heavenly  king." 

Fitzgeffrof.  Blettea  Birthday,  p.  1. 

na  tal  us,  s.  [Lat.  nafa!i*=natal  (7).] 
ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidie  (Tnio  Bats), 
from  South  and  Central  America.  Three  species 
have  been  described,  Ifatalus  stratnineus,  popularly 
known  as  the  Straw-colored  Bat,  N.  inicrojtuSt  and 
ff.  lepidus.  (Proc.  ZoOI.  Hoc.,  1880,  pp.  443,  444.) 

na  -tant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  natans,  pr.  par.  of 
H«/O,  frequent  of  »io=to  swim;  Ital.  natante;  Sp. 
nadante.} 

1.  Bot.:  Floating.    (Used  spec,  of  tho  leaves  of 
some  aquatic  plants.) 

2.  Her.:  A  tonn  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fish  (ex- 
cept flying-fish  and  sholl-fish),  when    represented 
horizontally  on  tho  field,  or  as  if  in  the  act  of  swim- 
ming.   Also  called  naiant. 

na  tan    tes,  .•.-.;•/.    [Latin  nom.  pi.  of 


[NATANT.  I 

ZoOI.:  Tnonamo  given  by  Walcknaer  to  a  section 
of  the  Arauoidee,  wnich  swim  in  water,  and  there 
spread  their  filaments  or  nets  to  entrap  their  proy. 
The  typical  genus  is  Argyroneta  (q.  v.),  popularly 
known  as  tho  Diving  Spider. 

na  tan  tl  a  (tl  as  8hl)  ,  a.  pi.  [  Lat.  ncut.  pi.  oi 
Jitt/arw.J  [  NAT  ANT.  J 

Zoology  : 

*1.  The  name  given  by  Illiger  to  an  order  of  mam- 
mals which  live  in  water.  It  included  the  whales, 
tho  dolphins,  &c. 

2.  An  order  of  Rotifera,  consisting  of  swimming 
species.  It  is  divided  into  two  families,  Polytrocha 
and  Zygotrocha. 

na  tant  If,  adv.  [English  natant;  -hi.\  In  a 
swimming  manner;  like  one  swimming;  swim- 
mingly. 

na  ta  tlon,  «.  [Latin  natatio,  from  nafo=to 
swim.]  Tho  act  or  art  of  swimming. 

na  ta  tor  es,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  natator= 
a  swimmer;  n<i(o=to  swim.] 

1.  Oritith.:  Swimmers;  an  order  of  liinls.  founded 
by  Illigor,  corresp<in<ling  to  the  Palmipedes  of 
Cuvier.  It  eontain-^  four  families:  Hrevipennatce, 
LongipennatB,  Totipalmatap,  and  Lamelliro>tres. 
The  order  is  a  natural  one,  and  founded  on  charac- 
'  ics  all  can  appreciate.  They  are  aquatic,  with 


6r  f ,  ".    [Lat.  natatoriiu,  from  natator 
er.]    Used   or  adapted  for  swimming; 
o  swim. 


nation 

webbed  feet,  and  the  majority  arc  fitted  for  swim- 
ming rather  than  for  flight.  In  Huxley's  rlassinca- 

ti founded  on  anatomicaldi-tinclioiis,  tho  Nata 

tores  are  distributed  among  tlio  orders  Herodiones, 
Ansercs,  Steganopodes,  Gavifp,  Pygopodes,  ana 
1m  pen  lies,  of  the  sub-class  Carinats. 

2.  Palaeonl.:  First  found  in  the  Cretaceous  series. 

na  ta  tor  1  al,  a.  [Lat.  natator=n  swimmer; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -inl.\  Pertaining  or  adapted  to 
swimming;  a  term  applied  to  such  birds  as  live 
habitually  upon  the  water;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Natatoros  (q.  v,). 

natatorial- isopoda,  s.  pi. 

ZoOI. :  A  division  of  Isopoda,  containing  two 
families,  Cymothoidie  and  Sphferomida*. 

natatorial-type, «. 

Ornith. :  in  Swainson's  methodic  arrangement, 
the  fifth  order,  family,  Ac.,  of  birds,  to  which  anal- 
ogies were  sought  in  other  classes. 

n&t  a-to  -rl  urn,  «.  [Lat.]  A  bath  large  enough 
to  admit  of  swimming. 

na  ta  t6r 
=a  swimme 
enabling  to  s 

natch  (!),».  [O.  Fr.  nache,  from  Lat.  nart»=the 
rump ;  Ital.  natica.]  The  part  of  an  ox  between  the 
loins;  the  rump. 

natch-bone,  s.    An  aitch-bone,  or  rump-bone. 
nat9h(2),«.    [NADTCH.] 
nat?h  -nee",  s.    [Native  name.] 
Bot. :  Eleusine  coracana,  a  cereal  growing  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel. 

na   tes, .«.;,/.    [Lat.]    Tho  buttocks. 

na  te  sal,  a.  [Lat.  nate«=the  buttocks;  suff. 
-ai.J 

ZoOI.:  Belonging  or  relating  to  tho  buttocks;  as, 
the  natesal  protuberances  of  some  monkeys. 

ina  the  less,  'nath  less,  adv.  [A.  S.  ndthelea, 
from  tuf  thy  (or  the)  iee»=not  by  that  less,  not  tho 
loss.]  Nevertheless;  none  the  less;  notwithstand- 
ing. 

'na  the  more, -natli  more,  adv.  [A.  S.  nd  thu 
(or  thf)  »iara=not  by  that  more,  not  the  more.] 
Not  or  none  the  more;  never  the  more.  (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  25.) 

na  -tl-ca,  ».    [Lat.  nofu=the  rump.    (Ayasaiz.)] 

1.  ZoOI.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Natic- 
idae  (q.  v.).     The  shell  is  smooth   and  thick,  the 
inner  lip  callous,  umbilicus  large,  with  a  spiral 
callus.    The  animal  frequents  sandy  and  gravelly 
bottoms,  from  low  water  to  ninety  fathoms.  Widely 
distributed,  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.    More 
than  ninety  species  have  been  described. 

2.  Palcemit. :  Said  to  commence  in  the  Silurian  ; 
abundant  in  all  Secondary  and  Tertiary  formations. 

na-tl$-l-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nafic(a);  Lat. 
fom.nl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOI.:  A  family  of  marine  holostomatons  Gas- 
teropods.    Shell  globular,  of  few  whorls,  with  a 
small  spire ;  outer  lip  acute ;  inner  lip  often  callous  ; 
foot  very  large;  mantle-lobes  hiding  more  or 

of  tho  shell.  Five  genera  and  270  species  known. 
( Wallace.) 

2.  Palceont.:  Stated  to  commence  in   tho  Upper 
Silurian.    (Xicholson.)    About  300  extinct  Aperies, 
ranging  from  tho  Devonian  to  the  Pliocene.    I  H'<il- 
lace.) 


na  tlon,  'na  cl  on,  *na-cl  oun,  *na  tioun,  *. 
[Fr.  n'tt t'ni ,  from  Lat.  nationem,  ace.  of  nafto=a 
nation,  a  race,  from  natus,  pa.  par.  of  mucor=to  be 
born;  Sp.  nacioti;  Ital. nazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  people    inhabiting   a    certain  district    and 
united  together  by  common  political  institutions. 

"  In  that  fault  the  nation  itself  had  been  an  accom- 
plice."— Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  on.  xv. 

2.  An  aggregation  of   persons  belonging  to   the 
same  ethnological  family,  and  speaking  tlio  same 
language. 

•3.  A  family.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,650.) 

II.  Scotch  I'niv.:  \  division  of  students  for  pur- 
poses of  voting  according  to  their  place  of  birth. 
This  system  still  obtains  in  tho  Universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow. 

IT  Law  of  Nations :  [INTERNATIONAL-LAW.] 

na    tlon,    a.,  *.    A   adv.     [An    abbreviation    of 

damnation.  I 

A.  An  adjective:  Immense,  enormous.  (Provim  inl 
American.) 

B.  Assubst.:  A  great  number;  a  groat  deal. 

0.  A»  adr.  .•  Immensely,  extremely,  exceedingly. 

(Profile 'nil  .[mi  ricUH.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p6t, 
or.     wbre.     wplf,     wBrk,     wh8,     sftn;     mate,     ctib,     cure,     unite,     cftr,    rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     <B  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


national 
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nativeness 


na  -tion  al,  «.  [Fr.,from»a<ion=nation  (q.  v.) ; 
Spj.  ni« -11111111;  Ikil.  iKizitimilr.  First  used  at  the 
West  minster  Assembly.  (Collect.  Scarce  Tracts  (od. 
Sir  \V.  Scott),  vii.  91.)] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nation,  as  distinguished 
from  private  or  individual ;  ]>uhlic,  general. 

"Are  they  utterly  careless  of  the  national  character?' 

/.,„  Ion  It'tily  Ttlryraph. 

Ii.  Attached  to  one's  country;  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest sot  cm  I'g  own  nation. 

"  A  thoroughly  national  and  popular  sovereign." — Lon- 
don Daily  '/v-/r(/ni/»/t. 

national-air, «. 

Music:  An  air  or  tune  characteristic  of  or  pecul- 
iar to  'i  particular  nation  or  people;  specifically 
applied  to  an  air  or  tune  which  is  adopted  as  that 


national-anthem, ».    [NATIONAL-AIR.] 

National  Assembly.  «  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly iu  Franco.  When  the.  nobility  and  clergy  sum- 
moned with  the  Tiers  Etat  to  the  States-General 
declined  to  sit  with  the  commons,  those,  declaring, 
on  June  17,  1789,  that  they  represented  f&  parts  of 
the  nation,  assumed  the  uame  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, though  the  name  Constituent  Assembly  is 
more  frequently  employed. 

National  Bank,  s.  A  National  Bank  is  an  associa- 
tion composed  of  not  less  than  five  natural  persons, 
authorized  to  conduct  a  banking  business  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  not  less  than  $.r>0,000,  divided  into  shares 
of  the  par  value  of  $1U)  each. 

The  business  of  a  National  Bank  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  composed  of  not  less  than  five 
persons,  elected  annually  by  the  shareholders,  each 
shareholder  having  one  vote  on  each  share  of  stock 
owned  by  him.  The  board  of  directors  elect  or 
appoint  a  president,  vice-president,  cashier,  and 
other  officers  of  the  bank,  and  define  their  duties. 
Shareholders  are  individually  responsible  for  all 
contracts,  debts,  and  engagements  of  such  associa- 
tion, and  are  liable  to  the  par  value  of  their  stock, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  therein. 

The  total  liabilities  to  an  association  of  any  per- 
son, company,  corporation  or  firm,  for  money  bor- 
rowed, are  limited  to  one-tenth  of  the  capital  stock 
actually  paid  in. 

National  Hanks  located  in  the  central  reserve 
cities  of  Now  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  are 
required  to  keep  on  hand  at  all  times,  in  lawful 
money  twenty-nvo  percent,  of  their  net  deposits, 
with  the  privilege  of  acting  as  reserve  agent  of  any 
bank  located  outside  of  these  three  cities.  Banks 
located  in  the  reserve  cities,  other  than  the  three 
named,  are  required  to  keep  twenty-five  percent. of 
their  net  deposits  on  hand,  not  more  than  one-half  of 
which  may  be  deposited  with  any  National  Bank 
located  in  either  of  tho  three  central  reserve  cities, 
and  the  remainder  must  bo  actually  on  hand  in 
lawful  money.  All  other  banks  are  required  to  main- 
tain a  reserve  fund  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their 
net  deposits,  not  more  than  three-fifths  of  which 
may  be  kept  with  such  banks  located  in  the  reserve 
cities  as  they  may,  with  tho  approval  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  select.  The  remaining  two- 
fifths  must  bo  kept  on  hand  in  lawful  money. 

Every  association  is  required  to  make  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  according  to  forms 
prescribed  by  him,  not  less  than  five  reports  each 
year,  exhibiting  iu  detail  tho  resources  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  association  at  tho  close  of  business  on 
any  past  date,  specified  by  the  Comptroller,  which 
reports  must  be  verified  by  tho  oath  or  affirmation 
of  the  president  or  cashier  of  tho  association, 
attested  by  at  least  throe  of  tho  directors,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  published  at  the  place  or  m 
the  county  where  the  bank  is  located,  in  the  same 
form  as  it  is  made  to  tho  Comptroller.  National 
Banks  arc  also  .subject  to  examination  at  least  once 
a  year  by  a  National  Bank  examiner,  appointed  by 
tho  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  required  to 
make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  tho  condition  of 
the  association  to  the  Comptroller.  In  case  an 
association  is  found  to  bo  insolvent,  and  for  other 
reasons,  a  receiver  is  appointed  by  tho  Comptroller 
to  take  chance  of  its  assets  and  wind  up  its  affairs. 

Any  association  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Comptrollerof  the  Currency,  upon  a  depositof  inter- 
est-bearing bonds  of  the  United  States  as  security 
therefor,  circulating  notes,  equal  to  ninety  percent, 
of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  so  deposited,  but  not 
exceeding  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  current  market 
value  of  such  bonds  if  less  than  par,  or  ninety  per 
cent,  of  tho  capital  stock  of  the  association  actually 
paid  in.  Each  association  is  required  to  keep  on 
deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a 
sum  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  circulation,  to  be 
held  and  used  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes,  and 
any  association  desiring  to  close  up  its  business 


and  dissolve  its  organization  may  withdraw  its 
bonds  and  retire  its  circulation  by  depositing  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  lawful  money 
equal  in  amount  to  tho  circulation  to  be  retired. 
(JametH.  Eckels,  Comptrollerof  the  U.S.  Currency.) 
National  Church,  ».  A  church  which  is  that  of 
a  nation.  Applied  specially  to  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

National  Convention, «.    [CONVENTION.] 
national  covenant,  «.    [COVENANT,  •  (3).] 
national  debt,  «.    [DEBT,*.,  §4.] 
national  guard,  «. 

1.  In  this  country  the  National  Guard  consists  of 
that  portion  of  the  militia  reserve  of  tho  Nation 
that  are  enlisted   in   the  service   of   the  different 
states  for  a  term  of  years,  and  have  been  armed  and 
equipped  by  the  general  government.    Tho  method 
of  recruiting  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  number 
of  men  enlisted   and  uniformed  is  about    125,000. 
These  troops  are  ordinarily  under  command  of  tho 
governors  of  their  respective  states,  and  have  in 
more  instances  than  one  shown  themselves  a  pow- 
erful adjunct  to  tho  civil  authorities  in  quelling 
insurrection     and    enforcing    order.      The    entire 
militia  reserve  of  tho  Union  numbers  about  10,000,- 
000,  but  the  name  National  Guard  is  applied  only  to 
that  portion  of  the  reserve  in  actual  enlistment. 

2.  In  France  an  armed  organization  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  towns  and  districts  for  local  defense. 

national-workshops, «.  pi. 

Polit.  Econ.  (t  Hist.:  The  English  name  of 
"Ateliers  nationaux,"  established  by  tho  French 
provisional  government  in  February,  1848,  and 
which  were  abolished  in  three  months,  after  a  san- 
guinary contest. 

na   tion  al  Ism,  «.    [Eng.  national;  -torn.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  national ;  nation- 
ality. 

2.  An  idiom,  phrase,  or  manner  of  speech  peculiar 
to  a  nation  :  a  national  trait  or  character. 

3.  Tho  political  programme  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists (q.  V.). 

4.  Adherence  to  or  support  of  tho  objects  of  tho 
Nationalists. 

na    tion  al  1st,  «.  &  a.    [Eug.  national;  -i*/.] 
A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  One  devoted  to  his  country;   a 
patriot. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Politics:  One  of  that  party  in  Ireland  which 
desiros  separation,  more  or  less  complete,  from 
Great  Britain. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  holds  that  God's  election  is 
that  of  nations,  not  of  individuals. 

B.  --Is  adj.:  Belonging  to  the  party  known  as 
Nationalists. 

na  tion  al  I  t^,  it.  [Fr.  nationality,  from  na- 
ti'o«a/  =  national  (q.v.).] 

1.  National  character;  those  traits  or  qualities 
collectively  which  distinguish  a  nation. 

"That  nationality  of  British  love."— Uou-ell:  Letters, 
bk.  i  .  g  2,  let.  xviii. 

2.  The  people  or  persons  collectively  constituting 
a  nation  ;  a  nation  ;  a  race  of  people. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  strongly  attached  to  one's 
own  country  and  one's  own  countrymen ;  patriot- 
ism. 

4.  The  state  of  .belonging  to  a  particular  nation 
or  country. 

"In  the  case  of  one  of  the  medical  officer**  who  hap- 
pened to  be  of  the  same  nationality." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

5.  Existence  as  a  distinct  nation ;  national  unity 
and  integrity. 

"Institutions  calculated  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
their  nationality."— H.  S.  Edwards:  Polish  Captivity. 

na-tlon  al-I-za  tion,  «.  [Eng.  nationaliz(e); 
-afton.]  The  act  or  process  of  nationalizing;  the 
act  of  giving  in  possession  to  tho  nation,  as  distinct 
from  individuals. 

"The  nationalization  of  land."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

na  -tion-al-Ize,  v.  t.    [Fr.  nationaluer.] 

1.  To  make  national ;  to  fit  or  adapt  for  a  nation. 

2.  To  make  tho  property  of  the  nation,  as  opposed 
to  individuals ;  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  to  the 
nation. 

3.  To  give  the  character,   habits,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  a  particular  nation  to;  as,  to  nation- 
alize a  foreign  colony. 

na  -tion-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  national, '  -ly.~\  In  a 
national  manner;  with  regard  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

"Who  being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant." 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*na  -tion  al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  national;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  national ;  nationality. 


na -tlve,  *na  tyve,  a.  &».  [Fr.  mid/,  fern,  no- 
tii-i-,  from  Lat.  ii«firiis  =  natural, native,  from  natia 
=  born,  pa.  par.  of  «a*cor=to  be  born;  Ital.  A  Sp. 
nativo.  Native  and  naive  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  existence  by  birth;  having  an  origin; 
born. 

"Anaiimander's  opinion  is  that  the  gods  are  natirr, 
rising  and  vanishing  again."—  Cudieorth:  Intel!.  System, 
p.  129. 

2.  Original ;  giving  origin. 

"Rave  I  now  seen  death?  Is  thin  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust?" 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  it.  464. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  one's  birth,  or  the 
place  or  circumstances  of  one's  birth. 

"O  natlue  land,  llion,  and  of  the  Goddee 
The  mansion  place!"—  Surrey:  Vtratle;  M<uit;lt 

4.  Produced  by  nature;  natural,  inborn,  innate, 
genuine;  not  artificial. 

"The  native  voice  of  undlssembled  joy." 

Thomson:  Summer,  lil. 

5.  Constituting  or  being  tho  natural  home. 

"  The  soul  ascends 
Towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

•6.  Hereditary  ;  resulting  from  birth. 

"Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  lil.  8. 

7.  Connected   by   birth ;    belonging  to  by  birth. 
(Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It.  ii.  1.) 
*8.  Cognate,  congenial,  kindred. 

"To  join  like  likes 
And  kiss  like  native  things." 

>/eiA.-.--j..:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  L 

9.  A  term  applied  to  oysters  raised  in  an  artificial 
bed. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  person  born  in  a  particular  place  or  country ; 
a  person  or  thing  deriving  its  origin  from  a  partic- 
ular place  or  country. 

"  Make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives,  under  pretenceot 
planting  religion,  —fiocon:  Advice  to  Villlers. 

*2.  Source,  origin. 

"Th'  accusation, 

All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation." — Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  III.  1. 

1  Some  editions  read  motive. 

II.  Min.:  The  same  as  ULEXITE  (q.  v.). 
Native-alum=7V/K!rjniaiJe    and  Kulinite;  Na- 


Gold;  Nativo-iridium  =  /rtdo8mme;  Native-iron  = 
Iron;  Native-load=J>ad;  Nativo-magnosia=fint- 
cite;  Native-mercury=A/ercurj/;  Native-minium= 
CinnoAar;  Native-platinum  =  Platinum:  Native 
Prussian-blue  =  Vivianite;  Native-quicksilver  = 
Mercury;  Nat.ive-silver=Si/r*r;  Native-sulphur= 
Sulphur;  Nativc-tollurium=re(lttn'um;  Native-tin 
=  Tin;  Native-zinc=2inc. 

native-bear,  s. 

Zool.:  A  popular  Australian  name  for  Phascol- 
arctus  cinereus,  tho  koala  (q.  v.). 

native-carrot,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  Tasmanian  name  of  Geranium  parvi- 
fiorum,  the  tubers  of  which  were  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives, now  an  extinct  race. 

native-currant,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  Australian  name  of  Leucopogon  richii, 
a  shrub  growing  on  the  sea  coasts  of  the  island. 
The  berries  are  small,  white,  and  eatable. 

native-devil,  «. 

Zool.  :  The  popular  Tasmanian  name  for  Dasyu- 
run  ui-fiii  ux,  the  Ursine  Dnsyure,  on  account  of  the 
great  havoc  it  commits  among  sheep  and  poultry. 

native-gum,  «.  Tho  name  given  in  Guiana  to 
the  gum  of  Guaiacum  officinale. 

native-potato,  •-. 

Bot.  :  Gastrodia  sesamoides,  the  root  of  which  re- 
sembles a  strong  kidney  potato,  but  is  insipid.  It 
is  sometimes  eaten  in  Tasmania. 

na'-tlve-lf  ,  adv.    [Eng.  native;  •!».] 

1.  In  a  native  manner  ;  by  birth  or  nature  ;  nat- 
urally. 

"We  wear  hair  which  is  not  natively  our  own."—  Jeremy 
Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness. 

2.  Originally. 

"This  goodness  of   God   tiallrrlt  proceeded   from   His 
will."—  Shelford:  Learned  Discourses,  p.  184. 
na 


qu 
ture. 


a  -t!ve  ness,  «.     [Eng.  nativ(e);   -ness.]    The 
ality  or  state  of  being  native  or  produced  by  na- 


boll,   bc^-     pout     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorua,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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natural-history 


natte,  *natt,  *.  [  Kr..  from  Low  Lat.  nnttu.  from 
Lat.  miitta  =  ii  mat  (i).  ».),  | 

•1.  Or<(.  Lamj. :  A 

"Item:  paid  for  nattt  for  the  Rayles  ac  ye  Communion 
table,  Is.  2n."—Eccleift--lil  I'liurcli-toanleni-  Amiuiitf,  1640. 


2.  .drr/i.  (pf.)."  A  kind  of  ornamentation  used  in 
the  decoration  of  surfaces  in  the  architecture  of 
the  twelfth  century.  So  termed  from  the  resem- 
blance of  Us  interlacement  to  that  of  matting. 

nat  tgr,  r.  i.  |Cf.  Icel.  knelta=  to  grumble.]  To 
chatter  peevishly  ;  to  unit,  to  Hud  fault. 

"Got  the  better  of  her  uatttrlaa  h_bit."— C.  Eliut: 
Attain  Hnlr,  ch.  iv. 

nat  ter, «.  [Prob.  n.  corrupt,  of  A.  s.  mulri  :  Icel. 
iarf/tr=an  adclor  (q.  v.).]  (See  etym.  and  com- 
pound.) 

natter-jack,  natter-jack  toad, .«. 


na    tlv  Ism, «.    [Enir.  nativ(e);  -wm.]    A  dispo- 
Mt  nin  or  tendency  to  favor  those  of  native  birth  in 

preference  to  those  of  foreign  origin. 

na  tlv  I  tf,  *na  tyv  y-te,».  [Fr.  nativitf.  from 
Lut.  iiiitinttitt'm,  MCCII-.  of  mi/iVi7(/*  =  birth  ;  from 
natural,  natiie  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  niitii-idinl ; 
Ital.  i,ntii-it,;.\ 

I.  Ordintirii  /.<///'/'""/''•' 

I.  \  .'..ming  into  life;  a  being  born;  birth. 
"The  naluuute  at  Cri»t    bl  fleisch."—  Wacliffe:    Start. 

(•Pr.,1.. 

*'J.  The  time,  place,  manner,   or  other   circum- 
stances attending  birth. 

"They  nay  there  is  divinity  in  odd  number.,  either  in  nat -ter,  ».  I  frot).  a.  corrupt,  of  A.  S.  ,,n,lr, 

nniirit,',,  cliauce,  or  death/'— skakesp. Merry   Wires  uf  nadltr  =  mi    adder  (q.  v.).)     (See   etym.  and 

IT,  V.  L 

*3.  The  state  or  place  of  being  produced. 

"These,  in  their  dark  naltrilu,  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us."  Milt,,,,:  I:  /..,  vi.  482. 

I. 

are  larger  and  the  eyes  more 

II.  Technically:  prominent  than  in  the  Com-: 
I.  Att  ml.:  A  horoscope;  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the    mon    Toad    (Kufo   vulr/aris), 

heavens,  e-pecially  of  the  twelve  houses  at  the  rao-  but  the  glandular    swellings 

ment  when  a  person  is  born.  on  the  head    are   less.     The 

'2.  .Yd/.  Hint.:  The  indigenousnoss  of  a  zoological  male  hasacry,'*glouk,  glouk." 

or  botanical  species  in  any  place.  The    eggs    are    laid    in    the 

•      it  Tlu-   .\ntii-itii:    Spec.,  the  birth  of  Christ,  water.    The  tadpoles  are  ex- 

!>••<•. -S>.     Hut  there  are  two  other  festivals  of  the  tremely  small;  the  metamor- 

Nativity:  phosis  lasts  about  six  weeks. 

(n)  1  hat  of  the  >  irgm  Mary,  kept  by  the  Human  Found    in    many     parts     of 

Catholic  Church  on  Sept.  8;  it  is  said  to  have  been  Europe  and  in  Tibet. 
instituted  by  Pope  Sergius  I.,  about  6flO,  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  Eastern  Christians  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Hi)  That  of  John  the  Baptist,  Juno  24.    It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  was  instituted  A.  D.  488.  "8he  believed  she  grew  more  natteren  as  she  grew  older;        .""i!: 

(2)  To  cast  a  natiritii  but  ""lt  "ne  WB"  conscious  of  her  natterednetm  was  a  new 

^8/roJ.:  To  draw  a  horoscope  or  scheme  of  the  ™lng."-Mrs.  Oaskell:  Ruth,  ch.  niz. 
heavens  at  the  momentof  a  person's  birth,  and  to       nat    tSred-ngss,  s.     [English  nattered;  -ness.} 

calculate,  according  to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the  Querulousness,  impatience, 
future  influence  of  the  predominant  stars. 

na-trl-cl  -nse,  «.  ;)/.    [Lat.  natrix,  genit.  nat. 


7.  According  to  life  and  reality:  not  ^trained  or 
n'Terted;  not  artificial  :  without   atTectutiou.  arti- 
ficiality, or  exaggeration  ;  true  to  life. 

"  Thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art." 

Shakctp.:   Tirtton  t<f  Athrnn,  V.  1. 

8.  Obedient  to  the  impulses  of  nature;  kind,  ten- 


4. A    picture    representing   the   Nativity  of   the    yellow  line  running  down  the 
grlor.  back.    The  warts  of  the  skin 


Natter-Jack. 


der. 

"  In   his  love  to  her,  even  most  kind  and  natural."  — 
.SVinA  .-.«;»..-  Metuurc  fur  Mftuturr,  Hi.  1. 

9.  i  ',,,,,  ,,.,-t,.  :|    by    the    ties    of   consanguinity    or 
nature. 

"  Divorce  'twill  natural  son  and  sire." 

>)l.i*-r»;>.  .   TliiKiii  <,f.Hhrnf,  iv.  3. 

10.  Illegitimate;  born  out  of  wedlock;  as,  a  naf- 
ural  son. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  A  term  used  in  mathematics  to  indicate 
that  a  function  is  taken  in,  or  referred  to,  hoi 

fce'-c^e^ng^/fe^S^ar;, 
preceding,  plus  1.    Natural  sines,  cosines,  tangents, 
cotangents,  &c.,  are  the  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  co- 
tangeuts,  &c.,  taken   in   arcs,  wlio^e    ra<lii  are  I. 
Natural,  or  Napierian,  logarithms  are  those  taken 
in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  1. 
Alusic  : 

(1)  A  term   applied  to   the   diatonic  or  normal 
scale  of  ('.    [SCALE.] 

(2)  Applied  to  an  air  or  modulation  of  harmony, 
which    moves   by   easy    and    smooth    transition-, 
changing  gradually  or  but  little  into  nearly-related 
keys. 

(3)  Applied  to  music  produced  by  the  voice,  as 
distinguished  from  instrumental  music. 


„,    _._•_  »  PA  C  t 

seventeen  year's  made  collection?  "tor  the  Eni'peroJ 


ri.-fio);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff  .  -ma.l  of  Austria  in    Brazil,  returning   about  1840   with 

XiM.:  A  sub:family  of  Colubrme  Snakes,  widely    i,07C 


distributed,  with  seven  genera  and  fifty  species. 
(  Wallace.) 

na  -trl-um,  «.    [NATRON,  SODIUM.] 

tna  -trlx,  ».  |  Lat.  a  water-snake,  from  nn(o= 
to  swim.  I 

/.'>nl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Natri- 
cinoe.  (For  characters  and  species  see  Tropidono- 

"na  tr6  bor  6-cal -cite,  8.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  natro(n) ;  n««t  manncV;  neatly7adiiy7sprucely. 
boro(n),  and  i-iilcit<-.\  nat    ti  ness,  K.  [Eng.  natty, '-ness.  1    The  quality 

Min.:  The  same  as  ULEIITE  (q.  v.).  or  state  of  being  natty;  neatness,  tidiness,  sprucc- 

na  tr6  cal -Cite,  8.  [Eng.  natro(n),andcalci,e.]  Doss' 

Min.:  A  psendomorph  of  calcite  after  crystals  of  ..   nat -ting,  «.    [Mid.  fing.  nattM  ;  -iiiy.]    Mat- 


gaylussite  (q.  v.) ;  so  named  because  the  substance 
was  supposed  to  contain  soda.  Found  at  Sanger- 
han^en,  Merseburg,  Prussia. 

nat    r6  lite,  «.    [Eng.,  &c.,  natro(n),  and  Greek 
lithim- stone;  tier.  natrolUh.] 

I.  A    member  of  the  Zeolite  group  of  minerals, 
usually  regarded  as  orthorhombic,  but,  because  of 

iU  optical  properties,  referred  by  some  mineralo-       ""'"     **'  U  r*Ul     nat  u"rel-  "••  ndv- 

gists  to  the  monoclinic  system  of  crystallization.    **•  lFr-  niihtrel,  from  Lat.  naturalis.  from  nafura 
Ilanlness,   J-&-5:  sixiciflc  gravity,  2-17-2-25;  luster,    =nature  (q.  v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  natural;  Ital.  natu- 
vitreous  to  pearly;  color,   white,  yellowish,  some-    •'«"'•] 
t  ime- red  transparent  to  translucent.  Composition:       A.  A*  adjective  ' 
'     ,  27-0;  soda,  16'3;  water,9-5  =  100, 


nat'  tdred,  a.  [Eng.  natter,  v.  ;-ed.]    Querulous,       (•*)  Applie_d  to  the  harmonics  or  over-Umes  given 
impatient.  off  by  any  vibrating  body  over  and  above  it*  original 

mud. 

3.  Theul.:  In  a  state  of  nature;  unrogenerate. 
"The   natural  man   receiveth   not    the  things    of   the 
Spirit  of  Ood."— 1  Curlnlhtani,  Hi.  14. 

B.  .4«  adv. :  Naturally. 

"I  do  it  more  natural." — Shakesp. :  Tietlflh  Xtaht,  11,  3. 

0.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Lamjuage: 

1.  A  native;  one  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  a 
place. 

2.  A    natural   quality,  state,  or   gift;  a    gift    of 
nature;  a  gift. 

"It  is  with  depraved  man  in  his  impure  unttirtill*,  that 
we  must  maiutuine  this  uuarrell."— Bti.  Hall.:  St.  Paul'f 
Combat. 

In  a  natty  or       s-  One  born  without  the  usual  powers  of  reason 
or  understanding;  an  idot,  a  fool. 

"That  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural." — Shak-esp.: 
Tempest,  ill.  2. 

II.  A  sign  which  restores  a  note  to  its  place  in 
the  normal  scale  of  ('.  It  has  the  effect  of  sharpen- 
ing a  note  previously  flattened,  or  of  flattening  a 
note  previously  sharpened.  It  is  an  accidental; 
that  is,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  signature  of  a  piece 
of  music,  unless  at  the  sudden  change  of  key.  Its 


1,070  species   of   birds   which    he   had  collected. 
(Swainson :  Birds,  p.  460.)] 

Natterer's  bat,  t. 

Zitol. :  I'espertilio  nattereri,  a  social  bat.  Found 
in  Northwestern,  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 
Fur  roddish-gray,  white  beneath.  Called  also  the 
Reddish-gray  bat. 

nat  -tl-lj,  adt'.    [Eng.  natty;  -ly. 


*n&t  -ting,  *.    [Mid.  Eng.  no 
ting ;  a  covering  with  mats. 

"For  covering  the  seats  with   nutting  in   the  Dean's 
closet.  Is."— Fabric  Rolls  uf  Yurk  Minuter,  p.  848. 


Silica,  47-2;  alumina,  ,  , 

having  the  formula  881(>bAl]Ol,NaO2HO.  Dana 
makes  two  varieties:  (1)  Ordinary*,  consisting  of,  (a) 
groups  of  slender,  colorless  prisms,  often  acicular; 
(fc)  fibrous  divergent  or  radiated  masses, which  fre- 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 


Juently  resemble  thom-onito  and  pectolite  (q.  v.) ; 
•i  solid  amygdules;  and  (d)  compact  massive:  (2) 
ron-natrolite,    a    dark-green    opaque   variety,    in 
which  one-fourth  of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  ses- 
ouioxiileof  iron.  Bergmannite,  brevicite,  crocalite, 
fargite,  galactite,   lehnntito,  pals'o-natrolito,  radi- 

olit-'.  an<l  - 


°rSO<la:  Lat> 


the  correct  divisions  of  time. 

natural-affection,  s.  The  love  which  one  has 
for  his  or  her  kindred. 

natural-allegiance,  8.    [ALLEGIANCE,  «.,  II.  i.] 

natural-barriers,  8.  pi. 

Physical  Oeog.:  The  name  given  by  Buffon  to 

.  Pertaining  to  nature;  produced  or  affected  by  mountains,  deserts,  seas,  or  climates,  separating 
turcj  not  artificial,  acquired,  or  assumed ;  given  natural  history  provinces  from  each  other. 

natural-born,  a.    Born  in  a  country ;  native. 

natural-child,  s. 

Lain:  The  child  in  fact;  the  child  of  one's  body. 
Used  specially  for  one  born  out  of  wedlock. 

natural-harmonics,  s.  pi. 

Music:  The  sounds   given  off   by  any   vibrating 


nature 


or  conferred  by  nature. 

Juently  reseniMe  thom-onite   and  pectolite  (q.  v.)  ;  "The  »aruru/  bravery  of  your  Isle." 

:)  solid  amygdnles ;  and  (d)  compact  massive:  (2)  Shaleesp.:  CumbelfneAi.  1. 

ron-natrolite,    a    dark-groon    opaque   variety,    in       2.  Forming  part  of  nature. 

"  Nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble  " 

Shatcettp.:  Tempest,  i.2. 

.In.  .  aml^aVifo  are  referable  to  VhisTpecies7'"~         .  3-  Connected  or  dealing  with  nature  or  the  exist-       Music:  The  sounds   given  off  by  any    vibrating 
'    V  variety  of  Scapolitc  i  q   vi     found  at    Hess(..    ""-'  system  of  tilings;  treating  of  the  world  of  mat-    body  over  and  above  it-s  original  sound ;  overtones. 
talk, Sweden.  fiT  onl1   mind;   as,   natural  philosophy,  natural       natural-history,*. 

"4.  Tn1  conformity  wkn  the  laws  of  nature ;  regu-       Science :  .In  the  widest  sense,  and  as  used 


.       lated  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  gov-  ancients,    Natural    History    included   all   natural 

k  monoclinic  soluble    salt,    wcnrring   in    orn  (,T1,nt!,,  actions,  senti nl-.  ic. ;  following  or  science,  and  had  tin-  (  (.MHOS  for  its  subject.     In 

^^  Anator'-l^rdn^Tlt^!!,-^    »   -'uraHy.  or   in    the  ordinary  cours^  of  «« £-»  ^^^rSr^S^S'^^ 

"There  is  someth.ng  in  this  more  than  ^^r.  *£^?^'$S&J£?  ^1^^ 

'•l  Oeologj-.  Mineralogy,   Palawbotany,  and  I'al 

.*^if!S2;te^_'*J^twSS~_5*tJl?7!i^P!  ology,  treating  re-|...  In.  h  of  the  inorganic  world 


only    in 

.carbonates.  Hardness,  i  rll :  specific  grav- 
ity, 1*423;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  white  when  pure; 
ta-te.  alkaline.  ( "om position  :  Carbonic  acid,  26-7; 
Doda,  18-8;  water,  54'5  =  100.  Fonnula,  NajCO,+ 
inll.o. 

natron-spodumene, ». 
Mi, i.    The  same  as  SoDA-sroDtJMENB  (q.  v.). 
na  tr6  sld   5r  He,  i.    [Eng.,  Ac.  nafro(n),  and 
Or.  «'oVlro8=iron.J 
.Vm. :  The  same  as  ACRMITE  (q.  v.). 


urauynap-    ology,  treating  respectively  of  the  inorganic  world 

ion;   reasonable;  consonant  with  what  might  be    and  organic  remains  of  past  ages.    To  these  suc- 
xpocted   in   the  ordinary  course  of  things;  as,  It    coed  Biology,  or  the  Science  of  Life,  in  its  wi«h-t 


was  only  natural  that  ho  should  think  so. 
6.  By  nature  ;  by  natural  disposition. 

"A  nut  ami  coward  without  instinct."—  shakttp.:  Henry 
!>'.,  it.  I.  it.  4. 


scence.    "r?ioi/()OY:]   "Popularly,  Natural"  History 
j9   synonymous    with    zoojogy   (q.  v.),    and    gome 
writers  of  aut  hority  use  itin  that  sense. 
Natural  History  Provinces:  [PROVINCE.] 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work, 


wh&t,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire.    «Ir, 
whfl,     s6n;     mnte.     cfib.     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as.    <B  = «; 


marine;   gd,    pfit, 
ey  =  a.      qu     kw. 


natural-infancy 

natural-Infancy,  ». 

Ldir  •  The  period  of  life  under  seven  years  of  age. 
It  is  usually  held  to  be  one  destitute  of  all  legal 

puponsihility. 

natural-key, «. 

Music:  The  key  of  C. 

natural-liberty, «.    [LIBERTY.] 

natural-marmalade,  t. 

Bot. :  The  American  name  for  the  pulp  of  Achrat 

Hd/mln.     [ACHEA8.J 

natural-modulation, «. 

Music:  Diatonic,  as  opposed  to  chromatic  modu- 
lation. 

natural-obligation, «.    [OBLIGATION.] 

natural-order, «. 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  orders  established  under  the 
natural  system  of  botany.  [OBDEB.] 

natural-persons, «.  pi. 

Law:  Such  as  are  formed  by  God,  in  opposition 
to  artificial  persons,  or  those  formed  into  corpora- 
i  i<  ins  by  human  laws  for  purposes  of  government  or 
society. 

natural-philosophy,  (. 

1.  [PHTStCS.] 

2.  [MOHAL-FHILOBOPHV.] 

natural-pitch,  s. 

Music :  The  pitch  of  a  pipe  before  it  is  overblown. 

natural-religion,  s. 

Comparative  Religions : 

1.  A  theological  system  devised  by  human  reason 
without  supernatural  aid  or  revelation. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"  The  tr  rni  «af Ural-religion  is  used  In  various  and  even 
incompatible  senses.    Thus  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  signi- 
fies by  natural-religion  a  primaeval  system  which  he  ex- 
gressly  argues  to  have  been  not  reasoned  out,  but  taught 
rst  by  revelation."—  Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  ii.  866. 
(Note.) 

natural-rights,  s.pt. 

Law :  Those  relating  to  life  and  liberty. 

natural-science,  s. 

Ni-irncr:  A  term  formerly  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  Physics  (q.  v.),  now  employed  aa  a  synonym  for 
Natural  History  (q.  v.)  in  its  most  comprehensive 
signification. 

natural-selection, ».    (See  extract.) 

"  [The]  preservation  of  favorable  individual  differences 
and  variations,  and  the  destruction  of  those  which  are 
injurious  I  havecalled  natural^elrction  .  .  .  \atitrtil- 
.•>.!>  .-titin  will  modify  the  structureof  the  young  in  rela- 
tion to  the  parent,  and  of  the  parent  in  relation  to  the 
young.  In  social  animals  it  will  adapt  the  structure  of 
iiu'li  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
if  the  community  profits  by  the  selected  change.  What 
natural-selection  cannot  do,  is  to  modify  the  structure  of 
one  species,  without  giving  it  any  advantage,  for  the  good 
of  another  species."—  Darwin:  Orig.  of  Species  (ed.  1869), 
ch.  iv. 

natural-steel, «.  A  steel  obtained  directly  from 
tlin  richer  and  purer  kinds  of  ore  by  reducing  them 
with  charcoal  and  refining  the  cast-iron  thus  pro- 
duced, so  as  to  deprive  it  of  part  of  its  carbon.  It 
is  principally  used  for  making  files  and  other  tools. 
It  is  frequently  termed  German  steel,  being  largely 
produced  in  Germany. 

natural-system,  ». 

Bot.:  The  system  of  botany  which  attempts  to 
arrange  plants  according  to  their  natural  affinities. 
[BOTANY.] 

natural-theology,  s. 

Theol.  ct  Phil. :  Tho  science  which  deals  with  the 
evidences  for  tho  being  of  God,  drawn  from  purely 
natural  sources,  without  reference  to  revelation. 

'natural-writer,  s.  A  naturalist ;  a  writer  on 
natural  history. 

"A  lapwing,  which  bird  our  natural-writers  nameVan- 
nellus.  — Browne:  Miscell.  Tracts,  iv. 

*nat  -u.-ral  esque  (quo  as  k),  *.  [Eng.  natural; 
-f .s'</i(r.]  Keeping  pretty  closely  to  the  characteris- 
tics of  nature;  aa,  a  naturalesque  style  of  orna- 
mentation. 

nat -u-ral-Is.nl, «.    [Eng.  natural;  -ton.] 

1.  Ord.Laxq.:  A  state  of  nature ;  a  natural  state. 

2.  Theol. :  Tho  name  given  to  all  forms  of  belief 
or  speculation  which  deny  or  ignore  tho  doctrine  of 
aporsiniiil  (ioilastho  author  and  governor  of  the 
universe.    It  is  opposed  to  Theism  (q.v.). 

nat  -Vl-ral-lst,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  natural ;  -tsf.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  versed  or  learned  in  natural  science  in  its 
widest  sense. 

2.  One  versed  or  learned  in  natural  history. 
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II.  Theol. :  An  adherent  of  any  form  of  Natural- 
ism.  The  word  was  used  (1)  by  Gorman  writers  as 
an  equivalent  of  Pantheist;  (2)  by  English  writers 
for  («)  one  who  rejects  revelation,  anu  (6)  for  one 
who,  while  admitting  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
some  truths,  maintains  that  these  truths  are  only  a 
republication  of  natural  religion,  and  so  unneces- 
sary. (Ulunt.) 

"[I]  have  appeared  in  the  plain  shape  of  a  mere  natu- 
ralist myself,  that  I  might,  if  it  were  possible,  turn  him 
off  from  downright  atheism."— U.  Mure:  An  Antidote 
Against  Atheism.  (Pref.,  p.  7.) 

B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  NATUBALISTIC,  1  (q.v.). 

"Sketches  from  Mr.  Trollope's  South  African  tonr  of  a 
somewhat  naturalist  kind."—  Saturday  Review,  March  29, 
1884,  |.  419. 

nit-U-ral-Ist'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  natural;  -istic.] 

1.  In  accordance  with  nature;  natural;  following 
or  based  on  nature ;  realistic. 

"The  rendering  in  of  a  naturalistic  rather  than  of  a 
prophetic  character." — Alhnnntm,  Feb.  18,  1882. 

2.  Natural,  plain. 

"Such  vlvaclouH  and  naruraHttto  expletives  a>  would 
scarcely  have  passed  the  censor."— Athenaum,  April  1, 
1882. 

3.  Pertaining    to    the    doctrines  of    naturalism 
(q.v.). 

"  He  was  apt  to  resolve  .  .  .  the  whole  work  of  Christ 
into  a  fulfillment  of  a  merely  naturalistic  order." — Brit. 
Quar.  Review,  1878,  p.  86. 

•nat-u-rir-I-ty1,  «nat-u-ral  1-tle,  «.    [French 

naturnlilf,  from  Lat.  naturalitatem,  accus.  of  natu- 
ralitas,  from  nafuraJi*  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  natural ;  nature. 

"The  goddis  by  their  naturatitie  and  power,  close  np 
the  furies,  and  governe  the  steares."— Golden  Bake,  let.  x. 

nit-n.-ral-1-za  -tion,  ».  [Eng.  naturaliz(e); 
-afion.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  naturalizing  • 
the  state  of  being  naturalized. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  act  of  placing  an  alien  in  the  posi- 
tion, or  investing  him  with  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  natural-born  subject. 

II  The  naturalization  laws  of  this  country  are 
wholly  the  fabric  of  the  Federal  government,  while 
the  privileges  attendant,  so  far  as  regards  suffrage, 
Ac.,  are  left  to  the  discretion  and  gift  of  the  various 
state  legislatures.  For  a  foreigner  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  for  him, 
first,  to  declare  his  bona-Jide  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  and  the  declaration  must  bo  made  at  least 
two  years  before  '  final  papers  "  are  taken  out.  It 
must  be  made  before  a  United  States  circuit  or 
district  court,  or  (in  a  territory)  before  the  supremo 
court  or  a  district  court,  or  (in  a  state)  before  a 
court  having  a  common  law  jurisdiction  and  a 
clerk  and  seal.  At  the  time  of  admission  to  citizen- 
ship, the  applicant  must  have  been,  at  least  five 
years  previously,  a  resident  of  the  United  States, 
and  must  produce  evidence  that  ho  is  a  fit  subject 
upon  whom  to  confer  tho  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
must,  further,  renounce  allegiance  to  all  foreign 
princes  and  governments— particularly  to  the  one  to 
which  he  was  last  subject.  After  admission  be  is, 
in  all  respects,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  en- 
titled, in  every  regard,  to  the  same  protection  that 
the  native-born  citizen  is.  In  tho  case  of  children 
of  a  foreigner,  who,  at  tho  time  of  their  father's 
naturalization,  were  not  of  legal  age,  the  act  of  the 
father  is  considered  as  conferring  citizenship  upon 
them,  and  further  process  is  unnecessary.  Any 
alien  of  twenty-one  or  over,  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, who  has  served  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
resided,  in  the  country  for  one  year  previous  to 
application,  is  entitled  to  full  citizenship  upon 
production  of  evidence  establishing  these  facts. 
Chinamen  cannot  be  naturalized.  The  children  of 
citizens  of  this  country,  if  born  abroad,  are  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  entitled  to  protection  as  such. 
Upon  the  naturalization  of  any  foreigner,  if  he 
hold  any  title  of  aristocracy,  such  title  must  be 
renounced.  In  some  of  the  states  a  foreigner  who 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  is 

germitted  to  vote,  while  in  others  none  but  full- 
edged  citizens  are  admitted  to  that  privilege. 

2.  Biol.:    The  introduction    of    plants   through 
human  agency  into  new  lands  or  regions.    Tbeyare 
of  a  diversified  nature.    In  Dr.  Asa  Gray's  Manual 
of  the  United   States,  260   naturalized   plants   are 
enumerated  belonging  to  162  genera.    The  sturdy 
plants  of  Europe   introduced   into   New  Zealand 
cause  tho  native  plants  to  die  out,  as  the  Maori 
vanishes  before  the  colonizing  European.   (Darwin: 
Orit/inof  Species  (ed. 6th),  pp.89, 163.) 

nat  -u-ral-Ize,  v.  t.&i.  [Eng. natural;  -ize;  Fr. 
naturaliser.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  natural  or  accustomed ;  to  accnstom, 
to  render  natural,  easy,  and  familiar;  to  make  a 
second  nature. 


nature 

2.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native  or  natural ;  as,  to 
naturalize  foreign  words. 

3.  To  make  familiar  or  well-known. 

"  Saturallztng  to  any  degree  authors,  whose  names  only 
float  amongst  us." — Observer,  No.  2. 

4.  To  accustom  or  habituate  to  a  climate  or  coun- 
try ;  to  acclimatize. 

II.  Law:  To  adopt  into  a  nation  or  state;  to> 
confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  uataral-born 
subject  upon. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  naturalized ;  to  become  like  a  native. 

2.  To  explain  phenomena  by  natural  laws,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  supernatural. 

"  We  see  how  far  the  mind  of  an  age  in  infected  by  this 
naturalizing  tendency."— Bushnell.  (Annandatt.) 

nit-u-ral-ly',  *nat-u-ral-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  nutu- 

1."  In  a  natural  way ;  according  to  nature ;  by  the 
powers  or  impulses  of  unassisted  nature ;  by  na- 
ture, not  by  art  or  training. 

"Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  sometimes  so 
by  chance."— Shaketp.:  Winter's  Tale,  IT.  4. 

2.  Spontaneously ;  without  art  or  artificial  treat- 
ment; as,  A  plant  grows  naturally  in  some  places. 

3.  According  to  nature;  in  a  natural  way  .without 
affectation  or  artificiality ;  according  to  life. 

"That  part 
Was  aptly  fitted  and  tin  tit  ml  in  perform'd." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     (Induct,  i.) 

4.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  as. 
This  might  naturally  have  been  expected. 

nat   \i  ral  ness,  s.    [Eng.  natural;  -«.•.•:».  | 

1.  The  quality   or   state  of  being  natural ;  the 
state  of  being  given  or  produced  by  nature. 

2.  Conformity  to  nature;  freedom  from  affecta- 
tion or  artificiality. 

na  -tn.re,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  na(ura,  orig. 
fern.  sing,  of  na<uru».  rut.  par.  of  no»cor=to  be 
born ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  nafura.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  universe,  as  distinguished  from  the  Cre- 
ator; all  that  exists  or  is  produced  without  arti- 
ficial means ;  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind  : « In- 
system  of  which  wo  ourselves  form  a  part ;  creation ; 
all  created  things,  by  which  man  is  more  immedi- 
ately surrounded,  as  land,  oceans,  plants,  animals, 
&c. 

2.  By  metonymy,  the  agent,  producer,  or  creator 
of  things ;  the  powers  which  carry  on  the  processes 
of  creation ;  the  powers  concerned  toproduceexist- 
ing  phenomena,  whether  in  sum  or  in  detail ;  the 
personified  sum  and  order  of  cause  and  effect. 

"'Twas  nature's  will." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

3.  The  inherent  or  natural  qualities  of  anything; 
those  peculiar  characteristics  and  attributes  which 
serve  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

4.  The  natural  disposition  of  mind  of  any  person  ; 
temper;  personal  character;  individual  constitu- 
tion. 

"It  may  be  in  your  power;  but  it  is  not  in  your  nature'* 

— .VilCtlltlil'l:    Hist.  Kll'J.,  ch.  V. 

5.  Quality,  sort,  kind,  species. 

"Your  capacity  is  of  that  nature." 

Shakesp.;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*6.  Human  life;  vitality;  natural  existence. 
"1  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  tuiturt ." 

Shakeap.:  All"*  Well  that  Knat  Well,  iv.  8. 

7.  Natural  affection ;  the  innate  and  involuntary 
affection  of  tho  heart  and  mind. 

"Fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

8.  That  which  is  in  conformity  with  nature,  truth, 
or  reality;  sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  na- 
ture, as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  affected, 
artificial,  or  false. 

9.  The  natural  course  of  things. 

"My  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offense." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  T. 

B.  As  adj.:  Natural;  growing  naturally  or  spon- 
taneously ;  as.  a  nature  grass.    (Scotch.) 

IT  1.  To  go  (or  walk)  the  way  of  nature,  To  pay 
the  debt  of  nature :  To  die. 

"He's  walked  the  way  of  nature." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  //.,  T.  2. 

2.  In  a  state  of  nature  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  Naked,  as  when  born;  stark- 
naked. 


Theol. :  In  a  state  of  sin ;  unregenerate. 
Good  (or  ill)  nature:  A  naturally  good  (or 
temper  or  disposition. 
Laws  of  Nature,  Natural  laws:  That  instinct- 


(2 
Jj 

ive  sense  of  justice,  and  of  right  and  wrong,  felt  b> 
every  human  being. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,     j<Jwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion    -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus,     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 
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nature-gods 


nature-gods,  nature-deities,  «.  pi. 

.l»/fci-<i/i.  :  Tim  powers  of  uaturo  personified  and 

I'-n-'l  as  deities. 

"Th*  Krent  nature-gads  are  huge  in  strength,  and  far- 
reaching  In  influence."—  ty/or.  Prim.  Cull.  (ed.  1813.1, 

nature-myth,  >. 

Amlhrttji.  .  A  myth  in  which  some  natural  pho- 
MI.  in.  -i  ii  in  is  poetically  expressed  as  the  result  of  the 
act  ion  of  conscious  agents. 

"The  explanation  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  as  a 
natitre.tnyrh  of  Hummer  and  winter,  does  not  depend 
Alone  on  analogy  of  incident."—  Tutor;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
l«73i.  i.  S18. 

nature-mythology,  ». 

Anthrop.  :  The  mythology  which  represents  natu- 
ral phenomena  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  con- 
scious agents.  (Tylor:  Prim.  Cult,  (ed.1873),  i.818.) 
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nau  -c8r-Is,  s.  [Or.  naiu=a  ship,  and  kori»-& 
bug.) 

Entotn,:  A  genns  of  Nepide  (Water-scorpions). 
The  body  ia  almost  circular,  and  slightly  convex. 

nau  -era  tes,,  s.  [Gr.naufcrafe«=having  the  mas- 
tery at  sea.] 

Ichthy.  :  Pilot-fish  (q.  v.)  ;  a  genus  of  Carangidie. 
The  body  is  oblong,  sub-cylindrical,  covered  with 
small  scales;  a  keel  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  The 
spinous  dorsal  consists  of  a  few  short,  free  spines. 
Villifor 


bones. 


,  . 

rm  teeth  in  jaws,  and  on  vomer  and  palatine 


B 
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nature-printing,  s.  A  process  in  which  im- 
-  which  may  be  printed  from  are  obtained 
.rom  objects,  such  as  leaves,  fibers,  lace,  &c.  In 
one  method  the  object,  such  as  a  fern  frond,  is 
placed  between  a  steel  plate  and  one  of  heated  lead  well.) 
ami  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure,  forming  an 
exact  intaglio  copy  in  the  lead  from  which  impres- 
sions are  taken. 


*nau  -fra-gate,  v.t.  [Lat,  naufragatus,  pa.  par. 
of  naufrayo=to  suffer  shipwreck.)  To  wreck;  to 
shipwreck  ;  to  bring  to  ruin.  [NACFRAOE.] 

•nftu  -ftage  (age  as  It),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nau- 
fragium,  from  »atiw=a  ship,  and/raiigo  (root  frag-) 
—  to  break.]  Shipwreck,  rum. 

"Guilty  of  the  ruin  and  naufraffe,  and  perishing  of  in- 
finite subjects."  —  Bacon:  Speech  on  Taking  his  Place  in 
Chancery. 


*nau-fra  -ftl-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  nau/ra.7»um=a  ship- 
wreck.]   To  shipwreck.    (Lithgow:  Pilgrimee  Fare- 


nature-worship, » 

Compar.  Religions:  A  generic  term  to  denote  a 
stage  of  religious  thought  in  which  the  powers  of 
nature  are  personified  and  worshiped.  It  found  its 
highest  and  most  beautiful  expression  in  the  my- 
thology of  ancient  Greece.  Classifying  religions 
with  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  deity  is 
held,  Lubbock  (Orig.  of  Civilization,  1882,  p.  206) 
.makes  nature-worship  the  second  stage,  atheism 
(the  absence  of  definite  ideas  on  the  subject)  being 
the  first. 

"The  third  and  last  stage  in  early  religious  develop- 
ment is  the  anthropomorphic  stage,  which  links  u'tfn  /•'•- 
worship  on  to  monotheism."  —  Keary:  Outline*  of  Primi- 
tive Belief,  p.  48. 

•na  -ture,  n.  t.  [\ATCEE,  «.]  To  endow  with 
natural  qualities. 

"He  which  natureth  every  kynde, 
The  mighty  God."  Ouicer:  C.  A.,  vii. 

*na  -ture  less,  a.  [Eng.  nature;  -less.]  Not  in 
accordance  with  nature  ;  unnatural. 

•na-tttr'  I  an,  s.  [Eng.  natur(e);  -ian.]   A  natu- 
ralist.   (Watson:  A  Decacordon,  p.  341.) 
na.turls.rn,  «.    [Eng.  natur(e)  ;  -i»m.] 
M'tl.:  A  view  which  ascribes  everything  to  na- 
ture. 

na  tur  1st,  ».  [Eng.  natur(e)  ;  -ist.]  One  who 
ascribes  everything  to  nature. 

"Those  that  admit  and  appland  the  vulgar  notion  of 
nature,  ...  I  shall  hereafter  many  times  call  nalur- 
t»ts."—  Boyle:  Works,  v.  168. 

»na-tttr  -I-ty\  s.    [English  natur(e)  ;  -ity.}    The 
quality  «r  state  of  being  produced  by  nature. 
*na  -tnr-Ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  natur(e);  -ize.] 

1.  To  endow  with  a  nature  or  with  special  quali- 
ties. 

2.  To  refer  to  nature. 

"Xaturtztng  all 
That  was,  or  is,  or  Khali  in  Nature  be." 

Davits:  Summa  Totalis,  p.  6. 

nauck  He  (au  as  dw),  «.  [Named  after  Director 
N.iiic-k;  Huff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Hin.  :  A  rosin,  found  in  small  bright  crystals  lin- 
ing the  interior  of  a  lump  of  pitch  occurring  with 
some  articles  in  a  much  decomposed  copper  case 
«lu«  up  outof  boggy  around  nearCrefeld,  Germany. 
Experiments  showed  that  it  belonged  to  the  hydro- 
oaroons.  (Crystals,  though  minnte,  were  measur- 
able. Crystallization,  orthorhombic. 

nau  CIS  a,  «.  [Or.  nauj  =  a  ship,  and  kleiO  =  to 
i  urli  isr,  from  the  half  capsule  being  of  the  shape  of 
a  hull.] 

Rot.:  A  goims  of  Cinchimacpae,  family  Cinchoni- 
<1».  It  consists  of  unarmed  trees  or  shrubs,  with  a 
funnol-Hha|»od  corolla,  a  two-celled  fruit  with  many 
seeds  and  loaves  opposite,  or  three  in  a  whorl. 
About  thirty-seven  are  known  —  natives  of  India  or 
Africa.  Nauclea  (anthncenluilu*)  cndamba,  an 
Indian  tree,  affords  good  shade.  The  wood  of  N. 
cordifolia  is  used  fur  furniture.  .V.  yumbir  is  said 
to  yield  gamboge  gum. 

nau  cler  us,  «.  [6r.  nauklfros=a  shipmaster.] 
1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  erected  for  the  reception  of 
what  has  since  proved  to  bo  the  young  of  the  Pilot- 


•llsh.     [NAOCRATE8.1 
*2.  Ornit 


_    nitk.:  An  old  genns  of  Falconid*,  suli  fam- 
ily Milvinm.    Nauclerusfurcittu*  i-  now  Eftmoide* 
itus,  placed  under  the  Aqnilin*  (q.  v.).  [SwAL- 

I     iV.   TAILED  KITE.] 


•nau  -fra  gous,  'nau  fra  geous,  .«.  [Lat.  nau- 
/r«<;iM=cansiug  shipwreck.]  Causing  snipwreck. 

[NAUFBAGE.] 

"That  tempestuous  and  oft  naufrageous  sea."  —  Bp.  Tay- 
lor: Artljlcial  Handsomeness,  p.  33. 

naught,  nought  fas  n&t),  *nawlht,  *nogt, 
•nouht,  ».,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  ndwiht,  ndht,  from  na= 
no,  not,  and  iciht=  whit,  thing  ;  not  is  thus  a  doublet 
of  naught.] 

A.  Aisubst.:  Nothing,  naught. 

"Of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  758. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Worthless;  of  no  value  or  account. 

"  His  title  was  corrupt  and  unufiht." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*2.  Naughty,  bad,  wicked,  vile. 
*3.  Ruined,  lost. 

"  Begone!  away! 
All  will  be  naught  else." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

C.  As  adv.  :  In  no  degree  ;  not  at  all  ;  nothing. 

IT  *(1)  To  be  naught  of:  To  disregard,  to  be  re- 
gardless of. 

(2)  To  set  at  naught:  To  treat  as  of  no  account, 
unworthy  of  consideration  ;  to  defy,  to  despise,  to 
disregard. 

naughf-I-ly'/naught-ly'  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
nnught(y)  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  naughty  manner;  wickedly,  corruptly. 

"  Mock  at  me,  as  If  I  meant  naughtily." 

Shakesp.:  Trotlus  and  Creyslda,  iv.  2. 

2.  Perversely,  mischievously.    (Said  of  children.) 
naught   1  ness    (ah    silent),    naught  i  nesse, 

*nougnt-i-nes,  s.    [Eng.  naughty  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The   quality   or    state   of    being   naughty   or 
wicked  ;  wickedness. 

"  I  know  thy  pride  and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart." 
—  1  Samuel  ivii.  28. 

2.  A  wicked  act  ;  wicked  or  evil  conduct  ;  wicked- 
ness. 

3.  Perverseness,   mischievousncss,    misbehavior. 
(Said  of  children.) 

naught'-?  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  naught;  -v.] 
*1.  Worthless  ;  of  no  account  ;  good  for  nothing, 
bad. 

"The  other  basket  had   very  naughty  flgs."  —  Jeremiah 
xiiv.  2. 
2.  Wicked,  evil,  corrupt. 

"  So  shines  a  good  deed  In  a  naughty  world." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

•3.  Dangerous,  unfavorable,  unfit. 

"  'Tis  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in.'* 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  ill.  i. 

4.  Perverse,  mischievous,  misbehaving;  not  obe- 
dient or  good.    (Applied  to  children  or  their  con- 
duct, or  used  in  mock  censure.) 

naughty-pack,  «.    A  term  of  abuse  or  reproach. 

•naul  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Lat.  naulum,  from 
Gr.  naulon,  from  naus  =  u  ship.]  The  freight  or  pas- 
sage money  for  passengers  or  goods  by  sea,  or  over 
a  river.  (Bailey.) 

nan  -ma-chy1,  mau-ma  -chl  a,  «.  [Or.  nauma- 
rhm  =  a  sea-fight,  from  na«s  =  a  ship,  and  mac/»e=a 
battle.] 

I.  Onl.  Lang.  :  A  naval  combat  ;  a  fight  at  sea. 

II.  A'lmirm  Antiquities: 

1.  A  representation  of  a  naval  combat. 

"  Now  the  tinumafhia  begins." 

Lovelace:  Lucasta;  Posthuma,  p.  43. 

2.  A  place  constructed  for  exhibiting  sham  sea- 


nauseousness 

nau  man  nite  (au  as  <5w),  s.  [Named  after  the 
celebrated  German  mineralogist,  C.  F.  Nanmaun; 
suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  cubes, 
massive,  granular,  and  in  thin  plates.  Hardness. 
2'5;  specific  gravity,  8'0;  luster, .metallic ;  color  and 
streak,  iron-black.  Composition :  Selenium,  26*8; 
silver,  73*2;  yielding  the  formula  AgSe.  Found  with 
other  selenides  in  calcite  at  TUkerodo,  Harz,  Ger- 
many. 

naum  burg  -I-a,  «.  [Named  by  Willdenow,  it  is 
believed,  after  John  Samuel  Naumburg.  who  pub- 
lished a  botanical  work  at  Erfurt,  in  1792.] 

/.'<•'. :  A  section  of  the  genus  Lysimacbia,  contain- 
ing Lysimachia  thyrsiflora. 

nau'-pll-l-form,  a.  [Lat.  naupliut  (q.  v.)  (genit. 
nauplii),  and  /brma=shape,  appearance.]  Having 
the  shape  of  a  uauplius;  resembling  a  nauplius 
(q.  v.). 

"The  liirva?  of  the  Oopepods  are  nattpliijurm." — Xichul- 
ton:  Zoology  (1878),  p.  278. 

nau  pli  us  (pi.  nau  -pll-l) ,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
nauplios=&  kind  of  molluskwhich  sails  in  its  shell 
as  in  a  ship.  (Pliny:  H.  N.,  ix.  30,  49.)] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  by  O.  F.  Mnllcr  to  the  nn- 
segmented  ovate  larvce  of  the  lower  Crustacea,  with 
a  median  frontal  eye,  bnt  without  a  bone  cara- 
pace. Tho  name  is  now  employed  to  designate  all 
the  larval  forms  having  this  character. 

"The  embryo  almost  always  leaves  the  egg  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  natii>liu9."— Huxley:  Comp.  Anat.  Invert. 
Anim.,  p.  268. 

nauplius-form, s. 

Zool. :  Tho  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of 
many  Crustacea,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
lowergroups.  (Darwin:  Origin  of  Species.)  [NATJ- 
PLIIFORM.] 

nau  r6  p5m  -S-tSr,  s.  [Gr.  nai<s=a  ship ;  rhopS 
=  an  inclination,  anil  metron=a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  amount  of  a  ship's  heel 
or  inclination  at  sea. 

*nau'-scft-py,  s.  [Fr.  nauscopie,  from  Gr.  naus 
=  a  ship,  and  skopeo=tf>  see,  to  observe.]  The  art 
of  discovering  the  approach  of  ships,  or  the  vicinity 
of  land,  from  a  distance. 

nau  B£  a,  s.  [Lat.  nausea,  nausia,  from  Greek 
nausia= sea-sickness,  from  naus=B.  ship.] 

Pathol. :  A  sick  feeling  which  may  go  on  to  vom- 
iting, caused  by  the  digestive  system  or  the  brain 
being  in  an  abnormal  state.  In  hysteria  and  preg- 
nancy, irritation  or  tumors  of  the  abdominal 
or  the  pelvic  viscera  may  produce  it,  as  may  also 
the  early  stage  of  zymotic  disease,  or  epilepsy,  and 
diseases  of  the  brain. 

*nau  se  ant,  s.  [Lat.  nauseans,  pr.  par.  of 
nauseo=  to  be  sea-sick,  to  be  sick.]  A  substance  or 
preparation  which  causes  nausea. 

nau  se  ate.  r.  >'.  &  t.  [Lat.  nauseatus,  pa.  par. 
of  imitseo=to  be  sick.] 

'A.  Intrant.:  To  feel  nausea;  to  bo  inclined  to 
vomit ;  to  become  squeamish ;  to  conceive  an  aver- 
sion. 

"  Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be  seized 
with  a  lassitude,  and  nauseate."—  Watts:  On  the  Hind. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loathe;  to  reject  with  disgust. 
"Hunger  and  thirst  with  patience  will  we  meet, 

And  what  offended  nature  nauseates,  eat." 

Koice:  Lucan,  111.  521. 

2.  To  cause  to  feel  nausea ;  to  affect  or  fill  with 
loathing  or  disgust. 

"He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her,  as  if  he  were 
nauseated.  —Swift!  Gulliver's  Travels. 

nau  sS-a  -tion,  ».  [NAUSEATE.]  The  act  of 
causing  nausea ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
nauseated. 

•nau  -sS  a-tlve,  a.  [English  nauseat(e);  -ire.] 
Causing  nausea  or  loathing;  nauseating. 

nau  -860U8  (se  as  sh),  ".  [Lat.  nauaeosus,  from 
7ia«»ea=sea -sickness  ;  sickness ;  Fr.  nausfeux;  Ital. 
&  8p.  nauseoso.]  Loathsome;  disgusting;  excit- 
ing, or  tending  to  excite  nausea;  regarded  with 
abhorrence;  distasteful. 

"His  very  food  is  nauseous  to  him." — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  iv.,  ser.  3. 

nau  seous  1?  (se  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  nauseous; 
-ly.\  In  a  nauseous  manner;  in  a  manner  tending 
to  excite  nausea,  disgust,  or  loathing;  loathsomely; 
disgustingly. 

"So  nauseously,  nnd  so  unlike,  they  paint." 

Oarth.:  Clartmont. 

nau  seous  nlss  (se  as  sh),  8.  [Kng.  nauseous; 
-ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  nauseous; 
loathsomeness,  disgustingness. 

"Riches  and  honors,  then,  are  useless  things, 
To  the  ill-judging  palate  sweet, 
But  turn  at  last  to  nauseousness  and  gall." 

Pomfret:  A  Prospect  of  Death. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h?r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gft,    p5t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd.     s6n;     mute,     cfib.     cUre,    nnlte,     car,     rttle,    full;     try.     Syrian,     re,    oe  =  8;     ey  =  a.      au  =  kw. 


nausity 

*naus -I-tJ,  s.  [Eug.  naua(ea);  -ity.]  Nausea, 
•Torsion. 

"It  ha*  Riven  me  a  kind  of  nnwtitv  to  meaner  conver- 
•atloiiM."— Cottntt.  Miuttali/ne,  ch.  Ixxvi. 

naut?h,  s.  [Hind.  ndcA=a  dance.]  An  entertain- 
mi m  consisting  in  watching  dancing  by  profes- 
sional ilaneiug-girls,  called  nautch-girls. 

nautch-glrl,  s.  In  the  East  Indies  a  native 
dancing-gin ;  one  who  dunces  at  a  uantch. 

nau-tlc-al  *nau  -tic-all,  *nau-tlc,  *nau  - 
tick,  a.  [Lat.  nau(fcu«=uautical,  from  Gr.  nauti- 
pertaining  to  ships :  nautcs=a  sailor;  ;miw=a 
I'r.  niiii/iiiue;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nautico.]  Pertain- 
ing to  soamen,  snips,  or  navigation. 

nautical-almanac, «.    [ALMANAC.] 

nautical-day, ».    [DAY.] 

nautical-distance,  ».  Tlie  arc  of  a  rhumb  line 
intercepted  between  any  two  places. 

nautical-mile, «.   [MII.K.J 

nau  -tlc-al  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  nautical;  -ly.~\  In  a 
nautical  manner;  in  matters  pertaining  to  naviga- 
tion. 

*nau  -tl-form,  «.  [Gr.  ntiua—&  ship,  and  Latin 
/o>-m«  =  form,  shape.]  Shaped  like  the  hull  of  a 
•Up. 

nau  til  I  Am,  s,  pi.  [Lat.  nautil(us);  fern.  pi. 
julj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZuOl.:   A  family  of  Tetrabranchiato  Cephalo- 
iioil.-.    Sutures  of  the  shell  simple;  the  siphuncle 
central,  sub-central,  or  near  the  concavity  of  the 
curved  shells;  simple.     By  some  naturalists  it  is 
divided  into  two  sub-families,  but  the  only  recent 
Ki'niK  is  Nautilus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Paloeont.:   The  Nautilidw  proper  have  grad- 
ually decreased  from  the  Palieozoic,  through  tho 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods,  to  the  present  day. 

nau  ti  16~id,  a.&s.  [Gr.  nau(t'Ios=tho nautilus, 
ami  <  /((o«=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  nautilus. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  has  the  form  or  appear- 
anci>  of  a  nautilus. 

nau  -tl  lus.  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nautilos=a  spa- 
111:111,  n  nautilus;  »aufes=a  sailor;  na«s=a  ship; 
<ir.  nitulile;  Ital.  &  Sp. nautilo.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  popularly  applied  to  two 
vi  ry  different  animals:  tho  Paper  Nautilus— the 
Nautilus  of  poets,  which  belongs  to  the  genus  Argo- 
nautii  (q.  v.V  and  not  to  Nautilus  [II.  1,  2J ;  and  to 
tin-  Pearly  Nautilus  (ffautilia  pompilius),  for  a 
lontf  period  theonly  known  species.  The  quotation 
refers  to  the  Paper  Nautilus. 
--  II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoftt. :  The  typical  and  only  recent  genus  of  tho 
family  Nnutilidie  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  involute,  with 
an  outer  porcellanous  and  an  inner  nacreous  layer. 
The  soft  structures  of  tho  animal  were  first  de- 
scriHed  by  Owen  in  1832,  and  its  anatomy  is  elabo- 
rately discussed  by  E.  Ray  Lankester  in  the  Encuclo- 
/1,1'ilni  Hrituiiiiirii  (e<l.  9th,  art.  Mollusca).  Throe 
sprries  are  known:  Nautilus  pompilius  (the  Pearly 
Nautilus),  .V.  nutcroniphilus,  and  N.  umbilicatus,  all 
from  tho  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

'J.  Palceontology :  Range  in  time  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  to  the  present  day,  with  a  maximum 
development  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 

:t.  Hydraul.  Kmjin. :  A  form  of  diving-bell  requir- 
ing no  suspension.  Water  admitted  through  the 
cork  into  pipes  flows  into  the  exterior  chambers, 
ranging  the  apparatus  to  sink.  The  workmen  enter 
through  an  aperture  at  the  top,  closed  by  an  air- 
tight cover,  and  can  in  still  water  move  the  machine 
in  any  required  direction  by  stepping  on  the  ground 
ami  pushing.  Air  is  condensed  in  a  reservoir  at  the 
surface  to  a  degree  somewhat  greater  than  the  con- 
densation duo  to  the  depth,  and  passes  through  a 
pipe  into  the  chambers  rendering  the  machine  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  water,  and  enabling  it  to  lift 
stones  or  other  objects  below.  A  gauge  indicates 
the  amount  of  lifting  power  attained  as  the  air  is 
admitted,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  cut  off  when 
the  requisite  power  is  reached. 

nautilus-propeller,  «.  A  water-jet  propeller  on 
the  reaction  principle.  Water  is  forced,  by  a  tur- 
bine driven  from  the  engine,  through  two  nozzles, 
one  on  each  side  of  tin-  vessel,  and  directed  fore  or 
aft.  It  has  proved  practicable,  but  wasteful. 

*n$-va  -gl-um,  ft.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat.  navis= 
a  ship.]  A  form  of  feudal  tenure,  being  a  duty  on 
certain  tenants  to  carry  their  lord's  goods  in  a 
ship. 

na  -val,  *na  vail,  a.&s.  [Fr.  naval,  from  Lat. 
nnralii,  from  naris=a  ship:  Sp.  naval;  Ital.  na- 
vale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  ships;  as,  a  naval 
armament. 

'.!.  Pertaining  to  ships  or  to  a  navy. 

*B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Naval  affairs. 
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naval -crown,  s. 

1.  Roman  Antiq.:  TC'EOWX,  «.,  A.  1. 1  (1J.] 

2.  Her.:  The  naval  crown  is  formed  with  the  stern 
ami  square  sails  of  ships  placed  alternately  upon 
tho  circle  or  fillet. 

naval-officer, «. 

1.  In  America:  An  officer  of  the  United  States 
Navy  ;an  officer  who  assists  in  collecting  tho  customs 
on  importations. 

2.  In  England :  An  officer  of  tho  Royal  Navy. 

•na  -vals, «.  pi.   [NAVAL,  B.] 

•nav  arch,  «.  [Gr.  nauarchos,  from  tmus=a 
siiip.  and  <•(/•(•/«>  — to  command.] 

(,'n-ek  Antiq.:  Tho  commander  of  a  fleet;  an  ad- 
miral. 

•nav-ar-Chjf,  ».  [Gr.  nauarchia,  from  nauar- 
cfc«s=a  navarch  (q.  v.).]  Skill  in  navigating  ves- 
sels ;  nautical  skill. 

"ffavarchy,  and  making  models  for  buildings  and  rig- 
gings of  ships."—  Petty:  Advice  to  tiartltb,  p.  6. 

nave  (!),«.  [A.  S.  nafu,  nafa;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
naaf;  Icel.  no/;  Dan.  nau;  Sw.  naf;  Ger.  nabe; 
Sanaa.  ndbhi=tne  navel,  tho  nave  ot  a  wheel,  tho 
confer.]  [NAVEL.] 

1.  The  central  portion  of  a  wheel,  from  which  tho 
spokes  radiate ;  tho  hub. 

"  'Twas  twisted  betwixt  nave  and  spoke." 

Wordsworth:  Alice  Fell. 

2.  The  navel.    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  2.) 

nave-hole,  s.  The  hole  in  the  center  of  a  gun- 
truck  for  receiving  tho  end  of  tho  axle-tree. 

nave-shaped,  a.    [MODIOLIFOEM.] 

nave  0-.l,*nef, s.  [Fr.  nef=a  ship,  a  body  of  a 
church  ;  from  Lat.  navem,  accus.  of  n<m's=a  ship,  a 
body  of  a  church ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nave ;  cf .  Ger.  $rhiff= 
a  ship,  a  nave.]  That  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fice to  the  west  of  tho  choir,  and  in  which  tho  con- 
gregation assemble :  the  part  of  a  church  between 
tho  aisles.  [NAVY.] 

"  Double  rows  of  lusters  lighted  up  the  nave." — Eustace: 
Italy,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v. 

na  vel,  *na -veil,  ».  [A.  S.  nafela;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  nave  I,, from  jioa/=a  nave ;  Icel.  nqfli,  from  nOf 
=a  nave;  Dan.  navlt.  from  nav;  Sw.  nafte,  from 
naf;  German  nabelt  from  nabe;  Sanscrit  ndbhi.] 

[NAVE  (1).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Evelyn  objects  to  the  absurdity  of  representing  Adam 
and  Eve  with  navels." — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  The  central  part  or  point  of  anything:  tho 
middle.  (Cf.  the  use  of  tho  Gr.  omphalos  =  (l)  a 
navel,  (2)  the  central  point.) 

"In  describing  this  river,  this  one  thing  (right  honor- 
able) is  come  unto  my  mind  touching  the  center  and 
navell  as  it  were  of  England." — Uolinshed:  Descrip.  of 
Britaine,  ch.  xi. 

*3.  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

"And  the  axle-trees,  the  narrlles,  spokes  and  shaftes  were 
all  molten."— 3  Kyngts  vil.  (1551.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jn'tt. :  The  cicatrix  of   the  umbilicus  which 
causes  a  narrow  and  deep  impression  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen.    It  marks  where  tho  foetus 
was  attached  to  the  placenta  by  tho  umbilical  cord. 

2.  I'riln.:  A  perforated  lug  on  the  underside  of  a 
carronade  which  is  engaged  by  a  through  bolt  and 
thereby  secured  to  the  carriage. 

navel-bolt,  «. 

Ordn. :  The  bolt  which  secures  a  carronade  to  its 
slide. 

navel-gall, ».    (Sec  extract.) 

"  v,ir. /./.;//  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the 
back,  behind  the  saddle,  right  against  the  navel,  occa- 
sioned either  by  the  saddle  being  split  behind,  or  the 
stuffing  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crupper  buckle  sitting 
down  in  that  place,  or  some  hard  weight 
or  knobs  lying  directly  behind  the  sad- 
dle."— Farrier's  Dictionary. 

navel-hood, «. 

Shipwright.:  A  hood  wrought 
above  the  exterior  opening  of  a 
hawseholo. 

navel-point,  s. 

Her.:  The  point  in  a  shield  be- 
tween the  middle  base  point  and     Navel-point. 
the  fesso  point ;  the  nombril. 

Navel-souls,  s.pl.    [OMPHALOPSCCHOI.] 

•navel-stead.  «.  The  place  of  the  navel,  the 
navel.  (Chapman.) 

navel-String,  s.    The  umbilical-cord  (q.  v.). 
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navel-wort, «. 

Hot. :  Tho  genus  Cotyledon  (q.  v.).  The  popular 
name  has  reference  to  the  depression  in  the  center 
of  tho  loaf. 

*na  -veled,  a.  [Eng.  navel ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit,:  Furnished  with  a  navel. 

2.  fig. :  Situated  in  the  center. 
(Bl/rou:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  173.) 

na-vew  (ew  as  u),».   [O.  Fr. 

narenu,  navel;  from  Low  Lat. 
nii/ii-llu*,  diinin.  of  Lat.  napu»= 
a  turnip.] 

Bot. :  The  wild  turnip  (Brasaica 
campestrit).    It  has  brate,  den-    Leaf  of   Navel- 
t  H.'.    somewhat    hispid    leaves.  wort. 

Hooker  divides  it  into  throe  sub- 
species— B.  campestrit  proper,  the  probable  origin 
of  the  Swedish  turnip;  B.  napus.  tlie  rape  or  cole- 
seed ;  and  B.  rapa,  the  origin  of  the  turnip. 

na-vl-c.81  -la,  s.  [Lat..  dimin.  of  nat'is=a  ship. J 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Noritidfp,  from  fresh  and  brack- 
ish waters  of  countries  bordering  tho  Indian  Ocean 
and  tho  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  shell  is  oblong, 
smooth,  and  patelliform,  with  a  small  columella- 
shelf  beneath;  operculum  very  small  and  shelly; 
shell  covered  with  a  dark  olive  epidermis.  Twenty- 
four  species  have  been  described. 

na  vie  -n-la,  ».    [Lat.=a  small  vessel,  a  boat.] 

Zt>Gl.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  shaped  like  an  elon- 
gated case  or  flattened  cylinder,  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities. 

na-Vlc'-U-lar  a.  [Lat.  narieu/aris,  from  navic- 
«/a  =  a  little  ship;  dimin.  from  nai'i«=a  ship;  Fr. 
naviculaire.] 

Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  small  ships  or 
boats;  shaped  like  a  boat. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  Portainingto  the navicular bone  (q.  v.). 
(Field,  Dec.  6,  1884.) 

2.  Bot. :  [BOAT-SHAPED.] 
navlcular-bone,  «. 

A  >iat. :  Tho  scaphoid  bone  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

navicular-fossa,  s. 

Anat, :  A  slight  depression  at  the  base  of  tho  in- 
ternal pterygoid  process ;  it  gives  attachment  to 
the  tensor  palati  muscle.  (Quain.) 

nav-I-ga-bll'-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  navigabilitf,  from 
nrtwVjfafcte=navigablo  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  navigable ;  capability  of  being  navigated. 

nav  -I-ga-  Die,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  navigabilis, 
from  n<m'j;o=to  navigate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp,  navegable; 
Ital.  navigabile.] 

1.  That  maj  or  can  bo  navigated;  capable  of 
being  navigated  by  a  ship ;  affording  passage  to 
ships. 

"The  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Carron  were  navigable 
arms  of  the  sea." — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ch.  vi. 

•2.  Fit  for  navigation  or  sailing;  sailing;  engaged 
in  navigation. 

"The  better  supporting  of  narigtible  vessels." — Hake. 
Kill:  Apologie,  bk.  li.,  ch.  viii.,  H  1. 

nav  I-ga-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  navigable;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  navigable;  naviga- 
bility. 

nav  -I-ga-biy,  adv.  [Eng  navigab(le);  -ly.]  In 
a  navigable  manner;  so  as  to  be  navigable. 

•nav  -I  Kant,  subst.  [Lat.  navigans,  pr:  par.  of 
iiirrii/ii-  t«  navigate  (q.  v.).]  A  navigator,  a  sailor. 

"Under  whose  [God's]  merciful  hands  navtgants  above 
all  other  creatures  naturally  be  most  nigh  and  vicine." — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  £!9. 

nav  -I-gate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  navigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  navt*<7o=to  sail,  to  manage  a  ship :  navis=o.  ship, 
and  ago=to  drive ;  Fr.  naviguer;  Sp.  navegar;  Ital. 
navigare.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  sail ;  to  pass  from  place  to  place 
by  water ;  to  manage  a  ship  at  sea. 

"The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of  the 
western  ocean." — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  over  in  a  ship;  to  sail  on  or  over;  to 
traverse  in  ships. 

"Drusus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  the 
first  who  navigated  the  northern  ocean." — Arbuthnot:  On 
Coins. 

2.  To  direct  or  manage  in  sailing,  as  a  ship ;  as, 
to  navigate  a  vessel. 

nav-I-ga  tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  navigationem, 
ace.  of  navigatio=a  sailing;  from  navigatus,  pa. 
par.  of  navigo=to  navigate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  navegacion, 
nnviqacion ;  Ital.  narigazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  navigating;  passing  from  place  to 
place  in  ships;  sailing. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  navigating  or  conducting 
vessels  from  one  port  to  anotner,  on  the  ocean,  by 


boll,    b6S",     pfiut,    j<5wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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tbe  best  routes.  Navigation  more  especially  means 
tin'  art  uf  diriTting  and  measuring^  the  course  of 
ships,  and  of  determining  the  position  of  the  ship 
at  nny  moment,  and  the  direction  and  distance  of 
her  destination.  The  management  of  the  sails, 
steering,  aud  the  general  working  of  the  vessel  be- 
long raster  to  seamanship.  There  are  two  methods 
of  determining  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea:  the 
first  is  by  means  of  tne  reckoning ;  that  is,  from  a 
record  which  is  kept  of  the  courses  sailed  and 
distances  made  on  each  course;  the  second  is  by 
meansof  observations  made  on  tbe  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  aid  of  spherical  trigonometry.  The  first 
method  gives  only  approximate  results ;  the  second 
admits  of  great  accuracy*  The  position  of  the  ves- 
sel being  known  at  any  moment,  tbe  direction  and 
distance  of  any  other  point  may  be  determined 
either  by  the  aid  of  a  chart,  or  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  trigonometry.  To  the  approxi- 
mate methods  of  determining  a  ship's  position  it  is 
necessary  to  add  frequent  checks  by  astronomical 
observations.  The  principal  objects  to  be  attained 
by  astronomical  observations  are,  to  ascertain  the 
latitude,  the  longitude,  and  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  for  correcting  the  dead  reckoning. 

"I  hare  greatly  wished  there  were  a  lecture  of  navi- 
gation read  in  the  cities."— llackluyl:  Voyage.  (Epis. 
Ded.  «S.) 

3.  Shipping;  ships  in  general. 

"Tho1  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  nariuationuy." 

Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  It.  1 

TT  (1)  Aerial  navigation :  The  act,  art,  or  science 
of  sailing  or  floating  in  the  air  in  balloons. 

(2)  Inland  navigation:  The  navigating  or  pass- 
ing of  boats,  vessels,  &c.,  on  canals,  lakes,  or  rivers 
in  the  interior  of  a  country ;  conveyance  by  boats  in 
the  interior  of  a  country. 

navigation-laws,  ».  pi. 

Luir:  By  common  law.  a  river  is -considered  as 
navigable  only  so  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  it. 
This  is  also  the  doctrine  in  several  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  states,  the  doctrine  of  the  civil 
law  prevails,  which  is,  that  a  navigable  river  is  a 
river  capable  of  being  navigated,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term.  (Kent.) 

nav'  I-ga-t5r,  *nav-i-ga-tour,  ».  [Lat.  navi- 
gator, from  navigatufi,  pa.  par.  of  naui'j/p=tosail; 
Fr.  naviqateur;  Sp.  navegador ;  Ital.  navigatore.] 

1.  A  sailor,  a  seaman ;  one  who  navigates  or  sails; 
one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

"By  means  of  it  [the  mariner's  compass]  navigators 
found  that  at  all  seasons,  and  in  everyplace,  they  could 
discover  the  North  and  South  with  so  much,  eaao  and  ac- 
curacy."— Robertson:  America,  vol.  1.,  bk.  i. 

*2.  A  navvy  (q.  v.). 

"There's  enough  of  me  to  make  a  good  nariaatrtr  if  all 
trades  fail."— C.  Kinyiley:  Yeast,  ch.  xi. 

*na-Vl4'-8r-ons,  a.  [Let.  navis=n  shin,  and 
oero=to  Dear,  to  carry.]  Capable  of  bearing  or 
floating  ships* 

nav  -vj,  «.  [An  abbreviation  of  navigator,  the 
name  having  been  originally  applied  to  laborers  em- 
ployed on  canals  for  inland  navigation.]  A  com- 
mon laborer  employed  in  the  construction  of  such 
works  as  canals,  railways,  <fcc.  (Eng.) 

na-vjf,  *na  -vie1,  «.  [O.  Fr.  navie=&  ship,  a 
navy,  from  Lat.  nui'iu=a  ship,  a  vessel;  n«ri«=a 
ship;  Or.  naut:  Sansc.  nau-a  ship,  a  boat;  A.  S. 
tided  =  a  boat ;  Icel.  nakhvi ;  Ger.  nachtn.  From  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  no=to  swim  ;  Gr.  nao=to  flow.l 

•1.  A  fleet. 

2.  The  shipping  of  a  country  collectively. 
"None  but  wood,  ships  were  built,  either  for  the  war 

nnrtr*  or   the    merchant    navies    of    the    world." — Brit. 
Quart.  lieririf,  1873,  p.  89. 

3.  Tho  war-ships  belonging  to  a  country  collect- 
ively; the  naval  establishment  of  a  country,  in- 
cluding the  ships,  officers,  men,  armaments,  stores, 
&e.,  intended  for  use  in  war.    As  early  as  1840  the 
building  of  ironclad  vessels  was  suggested  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  New 
York,  and  it  was  in  this  country  that  the  first  sea- 
going ironclad  cruisers  were  built.    Previously  to 
1840  the  ships  of  the  line  of  the  British  navy  were 
all  sailing  vessels;  in  1841  steam  began  to  bo  sub- 
stituted for  sails. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  men  enlisted  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Navy;  as,  He  is  the  admiral  of  the  Navy. 

1  The  United  States  Navy  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  headquarters  at 
Washington.  The  service  is  divided  into  various 
stations  as  follows :  North  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Asiatic, 
South  Atlantic,  and  the  Apprentice  Training  Ships. 
The  Navy  yards  are  located  as  follows :  Ports- 
month,  N.  H.;  Boston,  Mass.;  NVwimrt.  R.  I.;  New 
London,  Conn.;  League  Island;  Washington,  D. 
('.;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Pensacola,  Fla. ; 
Mare  Island.  Cal. 

Tho  classification  of  the  vessels  in  the  Navy 
prior  to  the  construction  of  the  recent  vessels  was 
based  on  the  number  of  guns  carried,  but  in  process 
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of  time  there  came  new  ratings  to  provide  for  iron- 
clads, and  a  rule  was  made  that  the  latter  should 
be  rated  by  tonnage  measurement  aud  othervessels 
by  tonnage  displacement.  First  rates  included 
steam  vessels  of  not  less  than  4,000  tons  displace- 
ment and  ironclads  of  not  less  than  3.000  tons  meas- 
urement; third  rates,  of  steamers  of  from  900  to 
2,000  tons  displacement,  and  ironclads  of  from  1,200 
to  2,000  tons  measurement.  Our  new  navy  started 
oft  on  a  better  system,  and  has  kept  to  it  tolerably 
well.  There  has  been  a  simplification  of  ratings, 
making  displacement  the  only  tonnage  standard, 
navy-bill, «. 

1.  A  bill  drawn  by  an  officer  of  the  navy  for  his 
pay,  Ac.    (Eng.) 

2.  A  bill  issued  by  the  admiralty  in  payment  of 
stores  for  ships  and  dockyards.    (Eng.) 

na-wab',  eubtt.  [Hind.]  A  viceroy,  a  deputy,  a 
nabob  (q.  v.). 

*nawl,  subst.    [From  an  awl,  the  n  of  the  article 
being  tacked  on  to  the  noun.]    An  awl. 
"  Every  man  shall  have  a  special  care  of  his  own  soul: 
And  In  his  pocket  carry  his  two  confessors, 
His  Yngel,  and  his  Kau-1." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Woman  Pleased,  iv.  1. 
nay,  *n»l,  *nal,  odt>.  &  «.  [Icel.  nei=no ;  Dan. 
nei;  Sw.  «*?./.]  There  was  originally  a  distinction 
in  the  nse  of  nay  and  no;  the  former  was  used  to 
answer  simple  questions,  the  latter  was  used  in 
answer  to  questions  framed  in  the  negative. 

A.  A» adverb: 

1.  A  word  expressing  negation  or  refusal ;  no. 
"Therefore  lesus  Keith  to  hem,  children  wer  yhe  han 

ony  soupyng  thing?  thei  answerideu  to  him,  nat." — Wy- 
cliffe:  John  xxi. 

2.  Not  only  so;  not  this  or  that  only;   implying 
something  intensive  or  amplifying  to  be  added. 

"  V"/.  curs'd  be  thoul  since  against  his  thy  will, 
Ohose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues." 

Ullton:  P.  L.,  iv.  72. 

B.  Axxutixt.:  A  denial,  a  refusal. 
IT  To  »ay  nay :  To  deny,  or  refuse. 

"  The  stork  would  not  be  said  nay." — L'Estrange:  Fa- 
bles. 

•nay-saying,  *naye-saylnge,  s.  Denying,  con- 
tradiction. 

nay,  v.  i.  &  t.    [NAT,  adv.'] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  deny,  to  refuse,  to  say  nay. 

"  Death  cruel!  tnrneth  awaie  fro  wretches,  and  nateth, 
for  to  close  wepyng  iyen." — Chauoer:  Boecius,  bk.  i. 

B.  Trans. :  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"Neheshal  not  nay,  ne  deny  his  sinne." — Chaucer: 
Persones  Tale. 

nay'-ward,  s.  [Eng.  nay;  -ward.]  A  tendency 
to  denial. 

*'Howe'er  you  lean  to  th'  nayirard." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  Ii.  2. 
nay  -wSrd,  ».    [Eng.  nay,  aud  word.] 

1.  A  byword  ;  a  proverbial  term  of  reproach. 
'•Gull  him  into  a  naj/wort/,  and  make  him  a  common 

recreation."—  Shaketp. :  Twelfth  .Vlghl,  Ii.  S. 

2.  A  watchword. 

"And  we  have  a  nayword  how  to  know  one  another." — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  2. 

Naz  a  re  -an,  s.    [Heb.  ne/«er=a  branch.] 

Church  Hut. :  A  Jewish  sect  mentioned  by  Epiph- 
anins  (Haer.  xviii.).  They  aimed  at  a  patriarchal 
religion  in  place  of  a  Mosaic  Judaism,  and  rejected 
the  nistory  of  Genesis  and  the  Mosaic  Law.  They 
were  fonnd  in  Galaaditis,  Basanitis,  and  other 
parts  beyond  Jordan.  (Blunt.) 

Naz  a  rene,  i.  [Gr.  Nazarenos=an  inhabitant 
of  Nazareth,  from  Gr.  ffazaret;  Eng.  snff.  -ene.J 

\.8cripture  and  Church  History : 

(1)  A  native  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  ii.  23). 

('_')  (PI.):  A  name  applied  reproachfully  to  the 
early  Christians  by  the  Jews  (Acts  xxiv.  S).  [(!).] 

(8)  (PI.)  •'  A  heretical  sect  from  among  the  Juda- 
izing  Christians  of  Hebrew  descent,  so  frequently 
in  conflict  with  St.  Paul,  which  arose  about  the  end 
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of  the  first  century,  contemporaneously  with  the 
Ebionites  and  at  first  holding  similar  tenets.  Je- 
rome (Ep.  79)  says:  "Desiring  to  be  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 
They  made  nse  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  ob- 
served the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  and  to  the  last 
retained  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  while  the 
Ebionites  ultimately  rejected  it. 

2.  Ornith.:  Didus  nazarenu*.  a  species  of  Dodo, 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  island  of  Rodriguez, 
near  Mauritius. 

Naz  -ar  Ite, «.  [The  word,  which  should  have 
been  Xazirite,  is  from  Heb.  nazir=separation,  ab- 
stinence, consecration  (T) ;  or=crowned  one  (7).] 

Jewish  Church :  A  man  or  woman  set  apart  by  a 
vow  for  the  service  of  God,  either  for  a  definite  pe- 
riod or  for  life.  The  hair  was  allowed  to  grow,  tbo 
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fruit  of  tbe  vine  in  any  shape  was  forbidden,  and  no 
Nazarite  might  approach  a  corpse.  The  "  law  of 
the  Nazarite"  is  given  at  length  in  Numbers  (vi. 
1-21).  Samson  (Judges  xiii.  5),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i. 
11),  and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  15)  were  Naza- 
rites.  From  Amos  (ii.  11,  12)  it  may  be  gathered 
that  persons  so  dedicated  to  God  had  an  organiza- 
tion like  that  of  the  prophets,  and  among  the  later 
Jews  the  vow  was  developed  (1  Mac.  iii,  49;  Acts 
xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  [RECUABITK.] 

"To  vowe  a  vowe  of  a  Nazarite  to  separate  [himselfe] 
onto  the  Lorde." — Humbert  vi.  6.  (Geneva  Bible,  1061.) 

Naz'-ar-Ite-shlp,  ».  [English  Nazarite;  -«Aip.J 
The  condition  or  state  of  a  Nazarite. 

Naz-ar-lf-lc,  a.  [Eng.  JVazarit'(e);  -tc.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tbe  Nazarites  or  Nazaritism. 

NaV-ar-K-Is.m,  ».  [Eng.  Kazarit(e) ;  -urn.]  The 
TOWS  or  practice  of  a  Nazarite. 

naze, ».  [A.  S.nou,  nes-Ci)  the  ground,  (2)  a 
promontory;  Icel.  net:  Dan.  nce«;  Sw.  not.]  A 
promontory,  a  headland :  specif,  applied  to :  (1)  Tin- 
southern  extremity  of  Norway,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Skager-rack ;  (2)  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Essex,  five  miles  southeast  of  Harwich  ;  (3)  a  head- 
land of  Sencgambia,  to  the  southeast  of  Cape  Verd. 
[NESS.} 

N.  B.    [See  defs.] 

1.  A  contraction  for  Latin  nofo  6en«=mark  or 
note  well  or  carefully. 

2.  A  contraction  for  North  Britain— that  is,  Scot- 
land. 

*ne,  adv.  [A.  S.  ne=not ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  nt  ,- 
M.  H.  Ger.  ne;  Goth,  ni;  Russ.  ne;  IT.,  Gael.,& 
Wei.  nt;  Sansc.  na=not;  Lat.  ne  (in  nonne).  In 
Mod.  Eng.  we  find  this  particle  represented  in  nor, 
tiay,  neither,  none,  naught,  never,  &c.l  Not,  never. 

If  In  Middle  English  ne  is  frequently  found  coa- 
lescing with  the  verbs  have,  be,  and  will:  as,  nam= 
ne  a»i  =  am  not,  ni«  =  is  not,  nill=ne  icUt=will  not. 
nadde  —  nc  hadde=h&d  not,  &c. 

•nS,  conj.    [Fr.]    Nor. 

nS-«B'-ra,  ».  [Gr.  Neaira,  tbe  name  of  a  girl 
mentioned  by  Horace  (Od.  iii.  14,  21 ;  Ep.  15,  11), 
Virgil  (Eel.  iii.  3),  and  Tibullus  (iii.  el.  1,  2,  3,  4.  6) ; 
used  in  modern  poetry=a  sweetheart,  as  in  Miltou 
(Z,Bcida.»,69.)l 

ZoOl.  tt  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Myacidie  (q.  T.), 
with  twenty-two  species.  It  commences  in  the 
Jurassic  period. 

n§af,  *neif,  *neve,  *nelve,  *nleve,  •neffe, 
•neefe,  s.  [Icel.  hnefi,  nefl ;  Dan.  naive ;  Sw.  nafve.\ 
The  fist,  the  hand. 

"  To  Percevelle  a  dynt  he  yefe 
In  the  nekk  with  his  nefi." 

Syr  rercyvelle,  2,067. 

tneal.  *neale,  *nele,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A  contraction  of 
anneal  (q.  v.) .] 

A.  Trans. :  To  anneal ;  to  temper  by  heat. 
"Swords and  glaiuee,  in  farneis  neale  they  tough." 

Phaer.:  Viratf*  jEneidot,  vii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  tempered  by  heat. 

"  Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein,  if  they 
stand  and  nelr,  the  imperfect  metals  vapor  away." — 
Bacon:  Dr.  Meverel;  Touching  Metal*. 

n6-a-16  -tfis,  a.  [Gr.  neaW(o«=newly  caught.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genns  of  Trichinridte.  Body  incom- 
pletely clothed  with  delicate  scales.  Two  dorsals, 
the  first  extending  to  the  second;  each  ventral 
represented  by  a  small  spine ;  dagger-shaped  spino 
behind  the  vent.  One  specimen  only  (Neatotu* 
tripei),  ten  inches  long,  has  been  obtained  off 
Madeira ;  it  lives  at  a  great  depth,  and  comes  to  the 
surface  by  accident. 

neap,  *neep,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  nip,  in  the  comp. 
nfp-ftod  =low  tide,  as  opposed  to  fcedA-yl<5d=bigb 
tide.  Originally=scanty,  from  the  verb  to  nip 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Icel.  neppr,  njwppr=scanty ;  Dan.  knap 
=scanty,  strait,  narrow ;  knap,  neppe=scarcely.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Low.    (A  term  applied  to  thox»  tide? 
which  happen  in  the  middle  of  the  second   and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  moon,  taking  place  alM>ut 
four  or  five  days  before  the  new  and  full  moons. 
They  occur  when  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  act  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.) 

"The  waters  .  .  .  have  their  neap  and  springtides." 
—Blthop  Hall:  Sermon*,  Lent.  (1641.) 

B.  Atfubst.:  A  neap-tide;  the  time  of  noa|>-tide. 
"High  springs  and  dead  neapet." — llakewilt:  Apoloote, 

bk.  il.,ch.viil.;gl. 

neap-tide,  «.   A  low  tide.   [NEAP,  a.] 

neaped,  a.  [Eng.  neap;  -ed.]  Loft  acrromnl. 
(Applied  to  a  ship  when  left  aground,  particularly 
on  the  height  of  a  spring  tide,  so  that  gho  will  not 
float  off  till  the  next  spring-tide.) 
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Ne-a  p8l  -I  tan,  «.  &  s.  [Lat.  Neapolis,  from 
Or.  Neapolis=the  New  City:  »ea=new,  and  polis= 
a  city.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Naples  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

B.  As  tubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  city 
or  of  thn  former  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Neapolitan-sixth,  s. 

Music:  A  name  given,  apparently  without  much 
reason,  to  a  chord  occurring  on  the  subdominaut 
of  a  minor  key,  and  consisting  of  a  minor  third  and 
minor  sixth. 

Neapolitan-violet,  s. 

Hort.,  <tc.:  Viola  odorata,pallida-ptena. 

Neapolitan-yellow,  s.    [NAPLES-YELLOW.] 

near.  *neare,  'neer,  'ner,  'nere,  a.,  adv.  & 
/m;).  JA.S.  iifilr,  coinp.  adv.  from  nedh=mgh; 
Ici'l.  neer  (adv.)=near;  Dan.  ncer.J 

A.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Nigh,  close;   not  far  distant,  not  far  off;  not 
far    removed   in    place   or   position ;  adjacent,   at 
hand. 

"  Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  192. 

2.  Not  far  removed  in  point  of  time;   close  at 
hand. 

"  When  their  deaths  be  near." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  140. 

J3.  Closely  related  or  allied  by  blood. 

"A  near  kinsman  unto  Charles." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  8. 

4.  Touching  or  affecting  one's  interests  or  feel- 
ings: closely;  coming  homo  to  one. 

5.  Intimate,  familiar;   closely  united  by  ties  of 
^Section,  confidence,  or  intimacy. 

"You  are  very  near  my  brother  in  his  love." 

Skakesp.:  Mm-h  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

6.  Keeping  closely  to  the  original  or  model ;  not 
•deviating  from  an  original;  literal;   not  free  or 
loose ;  not  rambling. 

"Hannibal  Oaro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest  .  .  . 
of  any  translation  of  the  jEneid." — Drvden. 

7.  So  as  barely  to  escape  danger,  hurt,  or  loss ; 
dose,  narrow ;  as,  a  near  escape. 

8.  Serving  to  lead  to  a  place  or  object  by  the 
shortest  way ;  short,  direct,  straight. 

"To  catch  the  nearest  way." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  1.6. 

T).  On  the  loft ;  left.  (Opposed  to  of  in  riding  or 
driving.) 

"The  motion  will  draw  up  the  off  leg  into  the  same 
position  ns  the  near  leg,  and  the  horse  will  go  down  on 
his  knees."— Art  of  Taming  Horses  (1858),  p.  77. 

in.  Close,  niggardly,  parsimonious;  not  liberal. 

"Mr.  Barkis  was  something  of  a  miser,  or,  as  Peggotty 
dutifully  expressed  it,  was  a  little  near." — Dickens:  David 
<.\ifi)>.'rfleld,  ch.  x. 

11.  Characterized  by  parsimony  or  niggardliness. 

"  I  always  thoaght  he  lived  in  a  near  way." — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  402. 

IT  According  to  Mr.  Smythe  Palmer  (Folk-Etymol- 
ogy), near  in  the  last  two  senses  is  a  corruption  of 
A.  S.  hnedH!=sparing,  niggardly;  Icel.  hnOggr;  but 
«f.  Close,  a.,  1.2(22). 

B.  -4s  adverb: 

1.  Close,  not  far,  nigh,  at  hand. 

"Beetles  black,  approach  not  near." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

2.  Close  in  point  of  time  ;  at  hand. 

:i.  Closely;  in  a  manner  affecting  one's  interests 


"  Ely,  with  Richmond,  troubles  me  more  near." 

Shakesp.:  Ktchard  III.,  IT.  S. 

4.  Within  n  little;  almost. 

5.  By  close  tii>s  of  relationship,  intimacy,  or  con- 
fidence. 

"  AVar  allied  untothe  duke." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Oentlenien  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

C.  As  preposition: 

1.  Close  to,  nigh,  not  far  from. 

2.  At. 

"At  the  brink  of  chaon,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wondrous  poatince." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  847. 

•near-dweller,  tubst.   A  neighbor.    (Keats:  En- 
dymion,  i.) 
near-hand,  a.  A  adv. 

A.  At  adj.:  Close,  near  at  hand,  not  distant,  not 

fur  off. 

B.  Atadv.:  Close  at  hand;  nearly,  almost,  inti- 
mately. 

•near-legged,  a.    Knock-kneed,  bandy. 


read 


This,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Grant-White,  is  "the 
ing  of  the  original."    The  spelling  in  the  folio 
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is  "  neere  leg'd  before  "— i.  e.,  foundered  in  his  fore- 
feet ;  having,  as  the  jockeys  terra  it. "  never  a  fore- 
leg to  stand  on."  ( Malone,  followed  by  Dyce.) 

near-side,*.    The  left  side.    [NEAR,  o.,  9.] 

near-sighted,  a.  Short-sighted ;  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  at  a  distance.  [MYOPIC.] 

near-sightedness,  >.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  near-sighted ;  short-sightedness.  [MYOPY.] 

near,  'neare,  v.  t.  A ».    [NEAR,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  come  near;  to  approach. 

"On  nearing  the  bridge  they  slightly  quickened  up."— 
Zondon  Morning  Post. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  come  near  or  nearer;  to  approach. 

"And  still  It  neared  and  neared." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  111. 

nfi-arc'-tlc,  «.  [Prof,  ne(o-),  and  English  arctic 
(q.  v.).j  Belonging  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
New  World. 

nearctlc-reglon, «. 

ZoOl.:  A  region  comprising  all  temperate  North 
America  and  Greenland.  The  arctic  lands  and 
islands  beyond  the  limitof  trees  form  a  transitional 
territory  to  the  I'altvarctic  region.  The  southern 
limit  between  this  region  and  the  Neotropical  may 
be  drawn  at  about  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the 
east  coast,  and  a  little  north  of  Mazatlan  on  the 
west.  In  the  central  plateau  it  should  perhaps 
include  all  the  open  highlands  of  Mexico  and  Guat- 
emala. ( Wallace :  Geog.  Dlst.  Animals,  i.  79.) 

near  -If,  adv .    [Eng.  n«or;  •ly.'] 

1.  Closely;  at  a  short  distance;  not  far;  not  re- 
motely. 

"  Now  more  nearly  to  the  walls  he  drew." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Closely ;  by  close   ties  of  relationship  or  con- 
nection; as,  They  &TG  nearly  related. 

*3.  Closely,  intimately,  pressingly. 
"Whnt  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both." — Shakesp.: 
Lear,  i.  1. 
•4.  In  a  near,  parsimonious,  or  niggardly  manner. 

5.  In  a  manner  approaching  to,  or   not  falling 
short  of,  what  is  proposed. 

"As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  11.  2. 

6.  Closely;  with  close  adherence  to  or  following 
of  the  original  model ;  as,  He  copied  it  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

7.  Within  a  little ;  almost. 

near  nSss,  'neare  ness, «.    [Eng.  near; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  near  or  close  at 
hand ;  closeness  in  time,  position,  or  place ;  near 
approach. 

2.  Close  relationship  or  connection  ;  close  alliance 
by  blood  or  affection. 

"Our  nearness  to  the  king  in  lore." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  II.,  i.  1. 

+3.  Parsimony,  niggardliness,  closeness  in  expen- 
diture. 

"Now  for  nearenesii  Qalba  was  noted  extremelie." — 
Sartle:  Tacitus:  Historic,  pt.  1.,  p.  11. 

neat,  *neet,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ne<Sf=neat  cattle; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  nauf =cattle,  oxen  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  not, 
noss;  from  A.  S.  neAtan,  mdfan=to  use,  to  employ; 
Icel.  nj6ta;  M.  H.  Ger.  niezen;  O.  H.  Ger.  ntozan; 
Ger.  geniessen ;  Goth.  niutan=to  enjoy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Cattle  collectively;  as  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows. 
"M?oY  or  buffles.  called  urt  or  &iaon/«." — I'.  Holland: 

Flint,  pt.  ii.,  p.  828. 

2.  A  single  head  of  cattle ;  a  cow,  an  ox,  Ac. 

"  Who  both  by  his  calf  and  his  lamb  will  be  known, 
May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own." 

Tusser:  Rusbandrle. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  animals  of 
the  neat  kind  ;  as,  neat  cattle. 

neat-cattle,  s.    The  same  as  NEAT,  A. 

neat-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  for  neat  cattle; 
a  cowhouse. 

neat-land,  «. 

Law:  Land  let  out  to  yeomanry. 

neat's-foot,  s.   The  foot  of  an  ox,  a  cow,  Ac. 

Keat's-foot  oil :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  feet  of 
neat  cattle. 

neat,  *nett,  a.  [Fr.  net  (m.),  nette  (t.);  from 
Lat.  jutiitiitn,  accus.  of  niftdu£=shining,  clean, 
neat;  m'feo=to  shine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Keeping  things  in  perfect  order ;  tidy,  orderly, 
not  slovenly. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  indicating  neatness;  in 
perfect  order ;  tidy. 

"Is  all  ready,  and  all  things  ntaf  t " 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 
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3.  Complete  in  character,  skill,  &c. ;  adroit,  fin- 
ished, clever,  sharp. 

"  Is  not  this  a  neat  design?" — South:  Sermon*,  vol.  Ix,, 
Mr.  7. 

4.  Pure,  unadulterated,  unmixed. 

"  The  hogsheads  of  neat  port  came  safe." — Steele:  Spec- 
tator, No.  264. 

•5.  Free  or  clear  of  deduction ;  not.    [II.] 

"  It  is  this  surplus  which  is  ni-itt  or  clear  profit." — 
Smtllt!  Wealth  of  Sat  tons,  vol.  1.,  bk.  i.,  ch.li. 

6.  Simple  and  elogant;  free  from  bombast  or  taw- 
driness;  expressed  in  few  and  well-chosen  words ; 
chaate.  (Said  of  style  or  language.) 

"The  expression  humble,  yet  as  pure  as  the  language 
will  afford;  neat,  but  not  florid;  easy,  and  ret  lively."  — 
Pope.  (Toda.) 

t?.  Spruce,  finical,  foppish. 

"A  certain  lord,  neat,  and  trimly  dressed." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  1.  8. 

II.  Commerce:  [NET,  o.] 

•neat-handed,  a.  Clever  and  tidy;  deft,  dex- 
terous, neat.  (Milton:  L' Allegro,  86.) 

neath,  prep.  [A  contracted  form  of  beneath 
(q.  v.).J  Beneath,  under.  (l;«/ii-nl.i 

neat  herd,  'neat  heard,  *nete  herd,  «.  [Eng. 
neat,  s.,  and  herd  (q.  v. 1. 1  One  who  has  the  care 
of  neat  cattle ;  a  cowkeeper,  a  herd. 

"So  hee  departed  very  angerly,  and  vent  to  the  klnges 
neteheraes  house." — Barnes:  Workes,  p.  190. 

•neat  -hSrd-Sss,  subst.  [Eng.  neatherd;  •ess.'}  \ 
female  neatherd ;  a  neatress.  (Herrick:  A  Bucolic,' 
or,  A  Discourse  of  Neatherds.) 

*n£at  I-fy,  *net-l-fle,  v.  t.  [Eng.  neat,  a. ;  suff. 
•/»•]  To  make  neat.  • 

"The  worke  of  n  woman  to  netifte  and  polish." — Chap- 
man: Homer's  Iliatl,  ii.  (Comment.) 

neat   1?,  adv.    IKng.  neat,  a. ;  -/;/.] 

1.  In  a  neat  manner ;  tidily,  cleanly. 
"Wearing   his  apparel  neatly." — Shakesp.:  All's   Well 

that  Emit  Well,  iv.  it. 

2.  In  a  neat  or  tasteful  manner ;  with  good  taste. 

3.  With  neatness  and  skill ;  skillfully,  deftly. 

"His  poem  so  exactly  limn'd 
And  neatly  jointed." 

Drayton:  To  H,  Reynolds,  Esq. 

4.  In  neat,  simple,  appropriate,  nnd  elegant  style 
or  language ;  as,  an  idea  neatly  expressed. 

neat  -nSss,  *neat  nesse,  suM.  I.  Eng.  neat,  a.; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neat ;  tidiness.        « 

"Her  garden    .    .    .    had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatneKe." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Taste,  tastefulness ;  simple  elegance ;  as,  the 
neatness  of  a  design. 

3.  Skillfulness,  dexterity,  cleverness,  adroitness ; 
as,  the  in-iitiii.-ui  of  a  repartee. 

•neat -rSss,  *neat-resse,  subst.  [Eng.  neat,  s. ; 
-ress.  \  A  woman  who  has  charge  of  neat  cattle. 

*nSb,  *ngbb,  *nebbe,  *nlb,  ».  [A.  S.  »i«66=the 
face;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ne6=the  bill,  beak,  mouth; 
Icel.  n«/=the  nose;  Dan.  nceli=tl\o  beak,  the  bill; 
Sw.  iifiiiii.  An  initial  s  has  been  lost;  cf.  Dut.  sneb 
-a  bill,  beak ;  Oer.  «c/inabel=a  bill,  a  beak.] 

*1.  A  face,  a  countenance. 

2.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird ;  the  nose. 

"  Beholde  she  had  broken  off  a  leaf  of  an  olyue  tre  and 
bare  it  on  hir  n*66." — Coverdale:  I.enesi*  vlii.  11. 

«3.  A  neck. 

"Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb."— Bacon: 
Rat.  Hist.,  g  27. 

nS-ba  -11-a,  ».  [From  a  proper  name.  (Agat- 
«iz.)] 

Zool.:  The  only  marine  genus  of  Fhyllopoda 
(q.  v.).  The  carapace  is  large,  with  a  movable  ros- 
trum: eyes  large  and  pedunculated.  There  are 
well-developed  antennnles,  antennee.  mandibles, 
and  two  pairs  of  maxillte,  the  anterior  of  which 
ends  in  a  long  palp.  (Huxley.) 

neb   neb,  s.    [An  Egyptian  word.] 

Bot. :  The  legumes  of  Acacia  nilotica,  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  tanning. 

NS-bras'-ka,  s.  A  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  A  name  first  applied  to  a  river. 
It  is  of  ludiaii  origin,  signifying  "  Shallow  Water." 
Nebraska  Territory  organized  May.  1854,  Few  set- 
tlements till  1864.  Idaho  cut  off  March.  1863,  and 
present  boundaries  fixed.  Bill  to  admit  July,  1866, 
unsigned  by  President  Johnson,  and  another  Janu- 
ary, 1867.  vetoed.  Bill  passed  over  veto  February, 
1867.  Admitted  that  year.  School  system  superior, 
school  endowments  liberal.  Union  soldiers  fur- 
nished, 3,157.  Climate:  Dry,  salubrious,  and  free 
from  malaria.  Temperature  averages  summer  73% 
winter  20°.  Rainfall  east  of  luuth  meridian,  includ- 
ing snow,  25  inches,  heaviest  in  May.  At  west  pre- 
cipitation falls  to  17  inches.  Rainfall  gradually 
increasing. 


bfiil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ioii  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,     del. 
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n£b  rla, «.   [XEBRIS.] 

Ent-'iti.:  \  genus  of  Curabid»  from  arctic  and 
temperate  regions.  Tho  Harries,  uf  small  MZ<-.  arc 
u  u  mi  THUS.  AV/',  ••',  bright  jaUOW  with 

black  lines  i-  fn»m  tin-  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

n«b  rls.s.    [Cir.l 

Art;  The  skin  of  a  fawn,  worn  by  hunters  and 
others.  In  art  it  appears  as  tho  characteristic  ap- 
parel of  Bacchus,  bacchanals,  fauns,  and  satyrs. 

ne"b -U-la  (pi.  n5b-U-l»),«-  [Latin  =  a  mist,  a 
little  cloud,  allied  to  nube»=n  cloud;  Cir.  ne/j/tr/t*, 
dimin.  from  nephO8=a  cloud,  mist;  Ger.  nebel— 
mist,  fog.  1 

1.  Antron.:  A  slight  cloudy  patch  of  light,  retain- 
ing its  form  unchanged  except  under  keen  and 
long-continued  observation.  More  than  flvo  thou- 
sand nebulae,  or  star-clusters  closely  resembling 
thorn,  have  been  found  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in 
nearly  every  constellation,  A  few, as  the  groat  neb- 
ale  of  Orion,  Argo  N'avis,  and  Andromeda,  are  vis- 
ible on  very  clear  nights  to  the  naked  eye;  tho  rest 
are  telescopic.  When  greatly  magnified  some  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  many  thousand  remote 
stars,  others  remain  only  as  diffused  masses  of 
light.  Sir  William  Herschel  divided  them  into  six 
classes : 

(1)  Clusters  of  stare,  globular  or  irregular  in  form. 

(2)  Resolvable  nebula1,  which  look  HH    if  they   might 
be  resolved  into  stars  under  powerful  telescope*. 

(8)  Nebulae  which  look  t^uite  irresolvable. 

(4)  Planetary  nebulw,  circular  or  slightly  oval,  liko  a 
planetary  disk,  and  often  colored. 

(5)  Stellar  nebula*,  i.  e.t  those  having  in  their  middle  a 
condensation  of  light. 

(6)  Nebulous  stars  (q.  v.). 

The  great  nebula  of  Orion  surrounds  a  multiple 
star.  Theta  Orion  is,  consisting  of  six,  apparently 
revolving  round  their  common  center  of  gravity. 
It  has  been  found  to  alter  its  form  very  slightly. 
The  late  Earl  of  Rosso  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Storey, 
detected  in  its  densest  part  multitudes  of  minute 
stars,  but  the  bluish  light  of  parts  of  it  has  remained 
irresolvable,  and  Dr.  Huggms  has  ascertained  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  that  this  portion  of  it 
is  a  gaseous  body,  containing  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  an  unidentified  substance.  Tho  nebula  in 
Andromeda  is  different,  and  may  perhaps  be  wholly 
resolved  into  stars. 

2.  Patholotnt*' 

(1)  A  slight  speck  on  the  cornea.    [CALXGO.J 

(2)  A  mist  or  cloud  suspended  in  the  urine. 

nSb  -U-lfltr,  a.  [NEBULA.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
nebulae*. 

nebular-hypothesis,  *. 

Astron.:  An  hypothesis  first  suggested  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  though  the  gorms  of  it  may  bo 
found  in  Kant's  General  Natural  History  and  The- 
ory of  the  Heavetitt,  printed  in  1755.  It  was  devel- 
oped by  La  Place,  with  whose  name  it  came  to  be 
associated.  Tho  hypothesis  assumes  that  origin- 
ally all  sunswero  in  a  nebulous  or  ultra-gaseous 
state.  The  nebulous  matter  from  which  they  wore 
originally  formed  was  at  flrst  scattered  pretty  uni- 
formly through  all  space,  but  ultimately  began  to 
gravitate  toward  certain  centers.  Tho  particles 
moving  toward  these  centers  not  doing  so  with 
equal  velocities  or  in  tho  same  direction,  rotation 
would  be  established  in  the  entire  nebulous  mass, 
and  tho  spherical  form  produced.  If,  by  radiation 
of  heat,  the  condensed  body  still  furthorcontracted, 
its  velocity  would  increase.  If  the  centrifugal  force 
overcame  that  of  gravity,  a  ring  would  bo  thrown 
off,  which  would  gradually  becomoglobular.in  fact 
it  would  be  a  planet  with  an  orbit  almost  or  quite 
circular,  moving  in  a  piano  nearly  that  of  the  con* 
tral  body's  equator  and  revolving  in  its  orbit  in 
thosamn  direction  in  which  tho  central  globe  ro- 
ta tod.  Further  contraction  producing  increased 
velocity,  ring  after  ring  would  bo  cast  off,  till  tho 
central  body  or  sun  generated  a  whole  system  of 
planets  revolving  around  it.  They,  in  turn,  might 
in  tin*  same  way  produce  satellites.  La  Place  oe- 
lii'ved  t  hut  1 1  if  sun  thus  produced  our  earth  and  tho 
other  attendant  planets.  On  this  hypothesis  the 
rings  of  Saturn  wore  produced  by  Saturn  himself. 
and  have  remained  in  tho  annular  form  instead  of 
condensing  into  nearly  spherical  satellite?.  Many 
people  supposed  that  the  resolution  of  various  neb- 
ulae into  stars  [NEBULA]  was  nerefjuarily  fatal  to 
the  nebular-hypothesis,  but  the  discovery  that  some 
are  not  only  irresolvable,  butcanhoactually  proved 
by  spectrum  analysis  to  consist  of  glowing  gas,  has 
re-established  it  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever, 
though  tho  original  theory  may  need  revision  in 

points  of  detail. 

*neb   ule,  0.    [Lat.  mhui.t.]    A  cloud,  dimness. 
"O  light  without  nebttlf,  shining  in  thy  sphere." 

Chatter  r;  ftallade  in  (.'otnmfntt.  uf  Our  lady. 

nebule-molding,  *. 

Arch. :  An  ornament  of  the  zigzag  form,  but  with- 
out angles:  it  is  chiefly  found  in  tin-  remains  of 
Saxon  architecture,  in  tho  archivolts  of  doors  and 
windows. 
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neb  -u  list,  «.  [Eng.  nebul(a) ;  -ist.}  One  who 
holds  or  supports  tho  nebular  hypothesis. 

•nib'-u  Hze,  v.  t.  [XEHUI.A.I  To  mhico  [a 
liquid  |  into  spray  for  cooling,  perfuming,  disinfect- 
ing, or  other  purposes. 

•nSb  -u-16se,  adj.  [Lat.  nrbuIosiiH,  from  nebula 
=a  cloud,  mist.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Misty,  cloudy,  foggy,  nebulous. 

2.  But.:  Clouded  (q.  v.). 

neb  u  los  -I  ty1,  s.  [Lat.  nebulositas,  from  nebu- 
losus—uebulose  (q.  v.).J 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neb- 
ulous; cloudiness. 

"Matter  diffused  in  a  state  of  heterogeneous  nebulos. 
Hi/."—e,  A.  Foe:  Eureka,  p.  162. 

2.  Astron. :  The  state  of  being  nebulous :  the 
state  of  apparently  consisting  of  diffused  light. 
(Used  of  a  luminous  appearance  around  certain 
stars,  of  the  tails  of  comets,  <kc.) 

neb    u  loiis,  a.    [Lat.  nebulosus.  from  nebula- 
cloud,  mist ;  Fr,  nfbuleujc  =  ltal.  &  Sp.  nebuloso.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Cloudy,  misty,  foggy,  dimmed,  hazy. 

2.  Fig.:   Foggy,  hazy,    bewildered,  puzzled,    be- 
fogged. 

II.  Astron. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 
nebula. 

nebulous-star, .-. 

Astron. :  A  nebula  with  one  or  more  stars  through 
it.  They  are  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  oval 
or  annular,  or  of  other  regular  forms.  When  tho 
nebula  is  circular,  tho  star  is  generally  in  its  center, 
when  it  is  elliptical,  the  two  stars  often  constitute 
the  foci  of  the  ellipse. 

neb    u  lous- nSss,  ».    [English  nebulous;  -ness.} 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
nebulous;   cloudiness,  foggi- 
uess. 

neb    u  1?,  a.  &  s.    [Latin 
nebula  =  &  cloud.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Covered  or 
ornamented  with  wavy  lines. 

2.  //r/-. ;   Applied  to  a  line 
drawn  with  undulations  like  Nebuly. 

tho  wavy  edges  of  clouds,  or 
to  a  shield  or  charge  divided  by  several  such  lines 
drawn  across  it. 

B.  At  substantive : 

Her. :  A  lino  of  partition  of  a  wavy  form, 
nebuly-molding, «. 
Arch.:  [NEBULE-MOLDIXG.] 

*nS-ca  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  necatio,  from  necatus,  pa. 
par.  of  neco=to  kill.]  Tho  act  of  killing;  murder. 

*n§9-e'8-8ar'-I-an,  s.  [English  necessary;  -an.} 
The  same  as  NECESSITAKIAN  (q.  v.) 

"The  only  question  In  dispute  between  the  advocates 
for  philosophical  liberty  and  the  nrcrnsarianx,  is  this: 
whether  volition  can  take  place  independently  of  mo- 
tive?"— lielsham:  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

*ne'9-e'8  sar  -I-an  Is,m, «.    [English  necessarian ; 
-/.-•///.]    The  same  as  NECESSITARIANISM  (q.  v.). 
neY  es-sa  rleg,,  s.pl.    [NECESSARY,  B.  II.] 
n89'-8s-sar  I  1J,  adv.    [Eng.  necessary;  -ly.} 

1.  Indispensably;  of  necessity. 

"The  other  officers  which  are  necessarily  required  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Christ."— Tyndal:  Works,  p.  83. 

2.  By  inevitable  consequence ;  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence or  result. 

"It  necessarily  followeth  that  .  .  .  the  chnrche  of 
Christ  hath  alway  and  neuer  fayleth  yt  right  understand- 
ing of  scripture. "—Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  148. 

3.  By  fate  or  necessity ;  not  of  free  will. 

n?9  -Ss-sar-I-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  necessary;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary. 

089  8s  sar-J,  *nec  es  sar  ie,  a.&s.  [French 
nfcessaire,  from  Lat.  necessarius=nefdtul,  from 
nece«w  =  unavoidable,  necessary;  Sp.  necessario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Inevitable,  such  as  cannot  be  avoided ;  such  as 
must  come  or  be. 

"  Death,  a  nrcf**ary  end. 
Will  come  when  It  will  come." 

tihakesp.:  Julius  Ctrsar,  ii.  2. 

2.  Following  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  or 
result;  conclusive. 

3.  Indispensably  requisite  or  needful ;  essential ; 
such  as  cannot  bo  done  without  or  dispensed  with. 

"'Tie  necessary  he  should  die." 

Shaketii.:  Tinuin  of  Athens,  ill.  6. 

4.  Acting  from  necessity  or  fate ;  not  free;  as,  a 
necessary  agent. 


necessitude 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  necessary  or  indispensably  requisite  ; 
a  thing  which  cannot  be  done  without.    (Generally 
used  in  the  plural.) 

"  I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries,  that  I  needs  must  use." 

Shakfsjt. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  il.  4. 

2.  A  privy,  a  water-closet. 

II.  Law:  Such  things  as,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  tho  preservation  or  support  of  life,  are 
or  may  be  considered  necessary  to  the  station  in  life 
of  any  particular  person.  (Paley:  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, bk.  vi.,  ch.  xi.) 

necessary-truths,  s.  »J.  Such  truths  as  from 
their  very  nature  cannot  but  be  true. 

*ne$  ess-Ism,  ».  [Lat.  n*ce««e= necessary;  Eng. 
Mill.  -i'x«i.  |  The  same  as  NECESSABIANHM  (q.  v.). 

ne  ces  si  tar  -I  an,  a.  A  i.  [Eug.  necessity) ; 
•arian.l 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

"The  ntefsnltartftn  doctrines  of  Professor  Clifford." — 
Modern  Keriew,  1880,  p.  820. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Hist.  <t  Philos.:  One  who  holds  any  of  tho  forms 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  (q.  v.).  Hobbos  may 
be  considered  tho  founder  of  the  English  Nece--i- 
tarians  (Leviathan,  fj  108),  and  on  the  continent  it 
was  developed  by  his  contemporary  Spinoza,  and 
later  by  Leibnitz,  who  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  in  his  turn  opposed  by  Anthony 
Collins,  the  author  of  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
Human  Liberty,  which  Dr.  Clarke's  Boyle  Lectures 
(1720,  1721)  were  designed  to  answer.  Jonathan 
Edwards  (17C8-1758),  President  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, toward  the  close  of  his  life  published  .!/> 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  and  Priestley 
(1733-18IU)  published  his  Doctrine  of  Philosophical 
Necessity  Illustrated  in  1777. 

nS-eSs-Bl-tar  -1-an-Is.m, «.  [Eng.  necessitarian; 
•ism.} 
Philos. :  The  Doctrine  of  Necessity.    [NECESSITY, 

"Philosophical  ntceaattaHanittm,  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  asserts  that  certain  causes,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, must  give  rise  to  certain  effects."  —  Modern  fierfcir, 
1880.  p.  828. 

ne'-c.e's -8l  tate,  v.  t.  [Latin  necessitas  (genit. 
necessitatis)  =necessity.] 

1.  To  make  necessary  or  indispensable ;  to  render 
unavoidable. 

"This  consequently  necessitate*  the  frequent  use  of  a 
lower  style."— Pope:  llomer'a  Odytaey.  (Post.) 

2.  To  compel,  to  force,  to  constrain,  to  oblige. 
"The  contrary  to  liberty    ...    is  a  person's  being 

hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  being  u.'.v... 
titated  to  do  otherwise."— Edicardt:  On  lite  Will,  pt.  i.,  8  5. 

fnS  s-Ss-sI-ta'-tlon,  ».  [NECESSITATE.]  The  act 
of  making  necessary  or  indispensable ;  compulsion  ; 
tho  state  of  being  necessary. 

"  Free  from  necesattatlon,  I  say,  no  man  can  be." — 
Ilobbfa:  Of  Liberty  unti  tftcftisity. 

•ng-^Ss -slt-ed,  adj.    [English  necessit(y)  ;  «J.J 

Compulsory.    (Xabbes:  Hannibal  andScipio,  p.  -.) 

•ne  ces  -si  tied,  adj.    [English  necessity;  -ed.f 

Driven  by  want  to;  wanting;  in  want  of;  nece--i- 

tous. 

"  If  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
.VMcMUfedtohelp."— Shakeip..  All't  II'.;/,  v  3. 
ne-c.es -sl-tous,  a.    [Eng.  neces»it(y) ;  -ous.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  need  or  want ;  pressed  with  pov- 
erty. 

"They  who  were  envied,  found  no  satisfaction  in  what 
they  were  envied  for,  being  poor  and  mwssifuus."—  ' 
endon:  Civil  War. 

2.  Narrow, pinched;  as.necesni'rouxcircumstani-'--. 
neve's   sl-tous-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  necessitous;  -ly.} 

In  a  necessitous  manner ;  in  need. 

nS-cSs  -Bl-tOUS-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  necemtous;  •»<•*».] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  necessitous  or  in  need  r 
need,  want,  poverty,  necessity,  nt-cessitude. 

"  Where  there  is  want  and  nectn*itou»nena  there  will  he- 
quarreling." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Kiirth. 

nS  ?Ss  -si  tude,  subnt.  [Latin  ntcvssitudo,  from 
necesse  =  necessary-] 

1.  Necessitousness,  need,  want,  poverty. 

"The  mutual  necettttttde*  of  human  nature  necessarily 
maintain  mutual  offices  between  them."— Hale:  Orij.  of 
Mankind,  p.  68. 

•2.  Intimacy,  close  connection,  alliance  or  rela- 
tion. 

"Between  kings  and  their  people  .  .  .  there  is  so> 
great  a  necegfitude." — Jerrmy  T>iyl<>r. 


Ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatter;     we,     wit,     here",     camel,    her.    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     wfirk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.     os  = «:     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


necessity 


ne-$Ss'-Bl-t£  ,  *ne-ces  si-tie,  «.  [Fr.  nlceuifl, 
from  Lat.  necessitatem,  ace.  of  neces8itaft=necos- 
sity,  from  nece««e=noces6ary  ;  It«l.  necessitb;  Sp. 
•eoertdad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lnwjuage: 

1.  The   quality   or    state  of  hoinj?  necessary  or 
unavoidable;  unavoidableness,  inevitablenc.sf. 

"I  will  nhow  you  such  a  nece*nitu  in  his  death." 

Shakes?.;  Othello,  iv.  2. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary  or  in- 
dispensable; absolute  need,  indispensabli-m'ss. 

"One  of  his  men  .  .  .  showed  what  necessity  be- 
longed to  it."—  Shakeep.:  Ttmon  of  Athens,  iii.2. 

3.  Irresistible  power   or   force  applied  ;  compul- 
sion, whether  physical  or  moral. 

"  So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  nfpfsHity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excut^ed  hi*  devilinh  deeds." 

Milton;  P.  L.t  lv.  892. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity." 

Shakfsp..-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  t  IT.  L 

5.  The   absolute   determination  of  the  will  by 
motives. 

6.  That  which  is  necessary  for  a  purpose  ;  a  neceir 
eary  ;  something  essential  or  indispensable 

"These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delighU." 

shtikr*p.t  Henry  VIII.  ,  v.  1. 

7.  Extreme  wan  tor  indigence;  pinching  poverty; 
pressing  need,  distress. 

"  God  comfort  him  In  this  necessity." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.t  Ft.  /.,  lv.  3. 

II.  Law:  Constraint  exercised  upon  the  will,  by 
which  a  person  is  impelled  or  compelled  to  do  an 
act  of  which  his  judgment  disapproves,  and  which 
(it  is  presumed)  his  will,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
reject  or  refuse  to  do.  Of  this  nature  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  civil  sxibjection,  whereby  the  inferior  is 
constrained  by  the  superior  to  act  contrary  to  what 
his  own  reason  would  suggest,  as  when  a  legislature 
establishes  iniquity  by  a  law,  and  commands  the 
subject  to  do  an  act  contrary  to  morality. 

"Another  species  of  compulsion  or  nectwity  is  what 
our  law  calls  duress  pernttnas;  or  threat*  and  menaces. 
which  induce  a  feur  of  death  or  other  bodily  harm,  and 
which  take  away,  for  that  reason,  the  guilt  of  many 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  There  is  a  third  species  of 
necessity,  viz.,  when  a  man  has  hie  choice  of  two  evils, 
and  being  under  a  necessity  ot  choosing  one,  he  chooses 
the  least  pernicious  of  the  two.  Where,  for  instance,  a 
man,  by  the  commandment  of  the  law.  IB  bound  to  arrest 
another  for  any  capital  offense,  or  to  disperse  a  riot,  and 
resistance  is  made  to  his  authority  :  it  In  here  justifiable 
and  even  necenmiry  to  wound  or  perhaptt  to  kill  the  offend- 
ers, rather  than  permit  the  murderer  to  escape,  or  the 
riot  to  continue.  —BUick»tone;  C'un*Ht«n/.,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  2. 

II  (1)  Doctrine  of  necessity; 
Philosophy  : 

1.  Fatalism,  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  either  with  or 
without  reference  to  a  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe;   the  doctrine    that   everything  happens 
according  to  fixed  laws  which  cannot  be  changed. 

"Since  Priest  loy  there  has  been  no  writer  of  distinction 
among  those  who  have  maintained  the  Doctrine  ofneces* 
nitii,  but  it  has  been  extensively  held  by  the  Unitarians 
and  the  Rational  Mts."—  Blunt:  Diet.  Sects,  p.  865. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  man's  will  is  not  free  to  con- 
trol his  actions,  but  that  these  proceed  necessarily 
and  inevitably  from  the  direction  given  to  them  by 
the  Creator. 

3.  (See  extract  under  Necessitarianism.) 

(2)  Logical  necessity:  That  necessity  which  con- 
sists in  t  lio  circumstance,  thatsomethmg  cannot  be 
conceived  different  from  what  it  is. 

S  Moral  necessity  :  The  same  as  NECESSITY,  A,  5. 
Physical    necessity:     That   necessity   which 
»s  from  the  laws  of  tho  material  universe. 
nSck,  *necke,  *nekke,  *.     [A.  S.  hnecca  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  n?fc=?tne  nape  of  the  neck  ;  Icel.  hnakki; 
Dan.  nakke  ,'  Sw.  nacke;  Ger.  nacken;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hnack;  Norw.  nafcfce=nape,  neck;  nakk=o.  knoll; 
Fr.  nnque  =  tho  nape  of  the  ueck.l 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively; 

(1)  Life;  referring  to  death   by  hanging  or  be- 
heading. 

"The  conspirators  became  sensible  that  their  necks 
were  in  imminent  danger."—  Mucaulay.-  Hist.  Eng,t 
ch.  xvi. 

(2)  Anything  corresponding  to  or  more  or  less  re- 
sembling the  nock  of  an  animal  ;  as  — 

(a)  Along'narrow  piece  of  land  connecting  two 
larger  tracts;  an  isthmus. 
(h)  The  slender  part  of  a  bottle. 

(c)  An  intervening  and  connecting  portion  ;  as. 
the  neck  of  a  bayonet  connecting  the  blade  and 
socket. 

(d)  Tho  instep. 

(3)  The  tapering  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"And  sturdiest  oaks 

Bow'd  their  stiff  necks."          Milton:  P.  R.,  lv.  418. 
*(4)  The  turning  up,  or  plait,  of  a  cap. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Of  a  bone:  Tho  narrow  part  toward  tho  ex- 
tremity, supporting  tho  head. 

(2)  Of  the  body:   Tho  narrowed  portion  of  the 
body  connecting  tho  trunk  with  the  head.    It  has 
seven   cervical  vertebrae,   nerves,   veins,   arteries, 
fasciip,   and    anterior,   lateral,    and    prevertebral 

lllU.-clrs. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  narrow  part  between  the  astragal  of  the 
column  and  tho  annulet  of  the  capital. 

(2)  A  short  shaft. 

3.  Botany: 

\)  The  upper  tapering  end  of  a  bulb. 
2)  A  name  sometimes  used  for  tho  cauliclo  of  a 
[CAULICLE,  2.1 

4.  Chem.:  Tho  beak  or  rostrum  of  a  retort. 

5.  Fort,:   The  narrower  part  of   an  embrazure* 
Tho  mouth  is  the  outer  or  wider  part. 

6.  Machinery: 

(\)  The  jib  of  a  crane. 

(2)  A  tubular  projection  to  receive  a  collar,  as 
that  on  a  stovowhich  receives  a  pipe. 

(3)  A  short  shaft. 

(4)  A  diminished  portion  of  a  shaft  where  it  rests 
in  the  bearing. 

7.  Mft'i/l.:  The  contracted  portion  of  a  furnace 
between  the  hoating  or  nielttug  chamber  and  the 
stack,  passing  over  tho  bridge. 

8.  Music:  That  part  of  instruments,  of  the  violin 
and  guitar  class,  which  lies  between  the  peg-box 
and  the  belly.    To  its  upper  (surface  is  attached  the 
finger-board  or  fret-board.    Tho  strings  are  pressed 
upon  thenockbythofiugorsiu  playing.   Some  nocks 
have  frets  ;  tho  guitar,  for  instance. 

9.  Naut. :  [GOOSENECK.] 

10.  Ordnance : 

(1)  The  part  joining  the  knob  of  the  cascabol  to 
tho  base  of  the  breech,  called  the  nock  of  thecasca- 
bel. 

(2)  The  small  part  of  a  gun  where  the  chase  moots 
the  swell  of  tho  muzzle. 

IT  (1)  Neck  and  crop :  Completely.    [CHOP, «.] 

(2)  if teh  or  nothing :  At  all  or  any  risks. 

(3)  To  tie  neck  and  heels:  To  forcibly  bring  the 
chin  and  knees  of  a  person  together,  and  keep  them 
in  that  state  for  a  longer  or  snorter  time. 

(4)  Neck  and  neck :  Running  very  close  together; 
very  close.    (A  metaphor  taken  from  racing.) 

"After  two  other  neck  and  neck  votes  the  same  evening, 
the  final  numbers  were  64  against  64." — Earl  Stanlwpe: 
HfeofPitt,ch.  nil. 

(5)  A  stiff  neck: 
Script.:  Obstinacy  in  sin. 

*(6)  On  (or  in)  the  neck  of:  Immediately  after ;  on 
the  heels  of ;  following  closely  on  or  after. 
"And  in  I  lif  neck  o/that  tasked  the  whole  state." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  1't.  I.,  iv.  8. 

(7)  To  break  the  neck  nf  anything :  [BREAK,  v.,  II. 

(8)  To  lay  on  the  neck  of:  To  impute  to. 

"  Men  mast  lav  their  murders  on  your  ntck." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

(9)  To  harden  the  neck:   To  grow  obstinate,  per- 
verse, or  rebellious. 

(10)  To  tread  on  the  neck  (if:  To  subdue  or  put 
down  completely ;  to  crush  utterly ;  to  oppress. 

neck-band,  s.  Tho  part  of  a  shirt  which  goes 
rouu'd  the  neck,  and  to  which  the  collar  is  attached. 

•neck-collar, «.    A  gorget.    (Palgrave.) 

neck -mold,  neck-molding, ». 

Arch.:  A  small  convex  molding  surrounding  a 
column  at  tho  junction  of  tho  shaft  and  capital. 

•neck-piece,  s.  An  ornament  or  a  defense  for  the 
neck. 

•neck-question,  a,  A  question  or  matter  of  life 
and  death  :  a  vital  question. 

neck-rope,  s.  A  wooden  bow  to  come  round  the 
neck  of  a  bullock,  and  fastened  above  to  a  small 
transverse  beam  by  which  bullocks  are  fastened 
with  a  cord. 

neck-strap,  s. 

Harness : 

1.  A  strap  round  the  neck  of  a  draft  horse ;  a  tem- 
porary expedient. 

2.  A  halter  strap  around  the  neck;  a  part  of  a 
martingale. 

neck-tie,  s.  A  band  of  cloth,  silk,  or  satin,  worn 
round  the  neck  and  tied  in  front. 

neck- twines,  s.  pi. 

Weaving:  In  fancy  weaving,  small  strings  by 
which  the  mails  are  connected  with  the  compass- 
board. 

neck-yoke,  s.  A  bar,  usually  of  wood,  by  which 
the  end  of  tho  tongue  of  a  wagon  or  carriage  is  sup- 
ported. The  breast-straps  or  chains  pass  through 
tho  rings  on  the  hames,  or,  in  the  case  of  carriages, 
the  straps  pass  around  the  lower  part  of  the  collar. 


necrobiosis 

•nick,  v.  t.   [NECK.e.]   To  behead,  to  decapitate. 
"  The  nut  [hour]  after  that  shall  see  him  nrcknL" 
Keats:  Cap  and  Hrllt,  xx. 

neck   a  tee,  •..    [NECK.]    A  neckerchief. 

neck  beef,  s.  [Eng.necfc,  and  &*«/.]  Tho  coarse 
flesh  of  tho  ueck  of  cattle,  sold  at  a  low  rate. 

neck  cloth,  neck  cloath,  s.  [Eng.  neck,  and 
cloth.]  A  baud  of  cloth  or  linen  worn  by  men  round 
the  nock. 

"Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  mr.ii, 
And  ev'ry  Sunday  mom  thy  neckclo<ith  plait ': " 

Oay:  Shepherd's  Week:  Tuesday. 

necked.K.    [Eng.  neck ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  neck.    Only  in  composition,  as  siitT- 
necked. 

2.  Applied  to  ears  of  corn  bent  down  and  broken 
off  by  the  wind.    (Prov.) 

nee  ker-a,  «.  [Named  after  N.  J.  Necker,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.] 

Hot. :  A  gouns  of  Bryaces?.  It  consists  of  beau- 
tiful mosses  found  in  woods,  upon  trees  and  rocks. 

nSck  -Sr-Chlef,  «.  [Eng.  neck,  and  kerchief 
(q.  v.).]  A  Kerchief  for  the  neck;  a  nock-tie  or 
neckcloth. 

ueck    Ing,  «.    [Eng.  neck;  -ing.] 

Arch.:  Tho  annulet,  or  series  of  horizontal  nmM- 
ings  which  separates  the  capital  of  a  column  from 
tho  plain  part  or  shaft. 

neck  lace  (a  as  e>,  «.  [Eng.  neck,  and  luce 
(q.  v.).]  * 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  A  string   of  beads,  precious  stones,   or 
other  ornamental  objects  worn  by  women  round  tho 
neck. 

•2.  Fig.:  A  halter. 

"  What's  the  crime  committed, 
That  they  wear  necklace*." 

Beaiim.  <t  Flet.:  Bonduca,  lv.  1. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  A  strapround  a  mast  carrying  leading-blocks. 

2.  A  chain  to  which  the  lower  ends  of  thefuttock- 
shrouds  are  secured. 

necklace-shaped,  a.    [MONILIFOBH.] 

necklace-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Ormosia,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Sophoree?.  The  seeds,  which  are  red  with  a 
black  eye,  are  well  adapted  for  making  necklaces. 

nSck -la$ed  (aasS),  «.  [Eng.  nreklacM;  -ed.] 
Having  or  wearing  a  necklace ;  marked  as  with  a 
necklace. 

'neck  land,  s.  [Eng.  neck,  and  land.]  A  neck 
or  narrow  strip  of  land  counecting  two  larger 
tracts. 

*n8ck  -vgrse,  'necke-verse,  s.   [Eng.  neck  and 

verse.] 

1.  The  verse  formerly  given  to  an  accused  or  con,, 
demned  person,  tho  reading  of  which  entitled  him 
to  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to  nave  been  the  first  rerso 
of  the  fifty-first  Psalm.    [BENEFIT,  B.j 

"Within  forty  foot  of  the  gallows  conning  hia  neck- 
verse." — Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  4. 

2.  A  means  of  escape. 

3.  A  verse  or  saying  on  the  correct  utterance  of 
which  one's  life  depended ;  a  shibboleth. 

"These  words,  'bread  and  cheese.'  were  their  neck- 
verse  or  shibboleth  to  distinguish  them.** — Fuller'  Church. 
Hist. 

•nSck  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  neck,  and  treed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slang  or  sportive  term  for  hemp, 
as  furnishing  material  for  halters. 

2.  Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa. 

n<5c-rse'-ml-a,  «.     [Pref.  necr(o-),  and  Gr.  haima, 
= blood.  1 
Pathol. :  Death  of  the  blood  from  mortification. 

nSc-T&-,  pref.  [Gr.  nefcro«=dead.]  (Seeetym.) 
nS-crfi'-bl-a,  «.  [Gr.  nefcro8=doath,  and  bi»s= 
life.  Named  by  Latreille,  as  the  species  Necrobiu 
ruficollti,  which  he  discovered  when  a  prisont  r  in 
the  Grand  Seminaire  at  Bordeaux  awaitiig  trans- 
portation to  Guiana,  was  the  means  of  interest  n>^ 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent  on  his  behalf,  and  obtain  inif 
the  revocation  of  his  sentence  of  exile.  The  whole 
story  will  be  found  in  Latreille's  Histoire  ilrs 
Imectes,  ix.  154.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Cleridee  (q.  v.).     The  l>  -.t 
known  species,  widely  distributed,  are    A'eo 
rujicollis   and   JV.  rufipe*,   metallic-blue  or  groen. 
hairy  insects,  with  red  thorax  or  legs.  They  feed  on 
dried  animal  substances. 

nSc-r6-bI-6  -sis, «.    [NECBOBIA.] 

Phyeiol.:  Molecular  death  of  a  tissue  without 
loss  of  continuity,  especially  seen  in  the  various 
formsof  atrophy  and  degeneration.  (Quain:  Diet. 
Med.) 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -8ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die,     Ac.  =  b$l,     del. 


necrobiotic 
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nectarous 


nSc  rS-bl-Ot  -Ic.  a.  [Enir.  nerrnbM tit} ;  t  con- 
nect., and  sulT.  -iV.J  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
»f  Necrobiosis  (q.  v.). 

n8  Crt   d«§ ,  «.    [Or.  n<*n3de>=corpse-like.] 
Knlnm. :  A  gcnng  of  Silphidip,  closely  allied  to  the 

typiral  Silpba  (i|.  v.i,  lull  with  tin-  hind  logs  larger. 

,Y.  littcrnlix  breeds  in  the  inter!  or  of  tho  carcasses  of 

dead  animals,  hut  i-  not  a  burying  beetle.  .V.  lacry- 

mosa  ia  from  Au-trulia. 

ne'e  r6  gam  ma  rus,  s.  [Prcf.  ntcra-,  and  Lat., 
Ac.,  gammarus  (q.  v.).  | 

Pakeont. :  A  doubtful  form  from  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian, described  by  Dr.  Woodward.  If  it  i-  an 
Amphipod,  it  is  the  oldest  representative  of  tlie 
order. 

ni-cr81'-»-trf,  ».  [Or.  hoi  »i«frroi  =  tho  dead, 
and  lafre<a=worship.]  The  worship  of  the  dead; 
manes-worship  (q.  v.). 

"Were  It  true  that  nm-ntutri/  was  not  rooted  in  the 
primitive  Aryan  miml .  .  .  .  it  would  be  strange  that, 
though  superficial,  it  wot*  HO  difficult  to  extirpate." — 
Herbert  Spencer:  Prin.  <>/  Soriol.,  i.  (App.  (.) 

n<5c  r&  13  mur,  s.  [ Pref .  necro-,  and  Lat.  lemur 
(q.  v.).] 

f*ataeont.:  A  fossil  genus  of  Lemuridie,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Franco. 

n8c  -ro  lite,  «.    [Pref.  necro,  and  Or.  lithos=& 
stono ;  Oor.  nrcrolitn.l 
Min. :  The  same  as  KYACOLITE  (q.  v.). 

B8c-r6-l5g  Ic.nSc  r6  I5g-lc-al,  a.    [English 

necreiog(y) ;  -ic,  -icaJ.l    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ne- 
crology ;  of  the  nature  of  a  necrology. 

nS-crSl  -6  gist,  ».  [Eng.  necrologd/) ;  -1st.']  One 
wliu  writes  a  necrology  or  obituary  notices;  one 
•who  gives  an  account  of  the  dead . 

n<5  cr61  -ft  gy. s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Or.  logos=a 
discourse ;  Fr.  necrologie.  ]  A  register  of  the  names 
of  members  of  societies,  Ac.,  deceased  within  a 
certain  time;  an  account  of  deaths;  an  obituary 
or  collection  of  obituary  notices. 

nSc'-r6-man-c8r,  *nlg  -r&  man  ??r,  »nyg-ro- 
maun  cer,  .i.  [Eng.  necromanc(y) ;  -tr.]  One  who 
practices  necromancy  ;  a  sorcerer,  a  wizard. 

"  A  oonsulter  with  familiar  spirit*,  or  a  wizard,  or  a 
liermwifimvr." — Dfut.  xviii.  11. 

n8c   r&  man  clng,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  necromanc(y )  ; 

A-  An  adj.:  Practicing  necromancy. 

B.  An  sub&t. :  The  art  or  practices  of  a  nccroman- 
cor ;  necromancy. 

nSc  -r6-man~9y\  »nlg-ro-man-cie,  *nlg-ro- 
man  cy .  *nlg-ro  maunce,  *nyg -  re  - maunce, 
*nyg-ro  man-eye,  «.  [Old  Fr.  nigromance,  from 
Low  Lat.  nigromantia,  a  corrupt,  of  necromantia, 
from  Or.  twfcromanteia  =  necromancy ;  from  nekros, 
and  manteia  -  prophecy,  divination ;  mantis  =  a 
prophet,  n  seer;  Fr.  nfcromancie.  The  word  was 
spelled  by  the  Latin  mediaeval  writers  whose  Greek 
was  little  or  none,  nigromantia,  from  an  erroneous 
iili-n  that  it  came  from  Lat.  ni<wr=black.  By  the 
"  black,"  liowcyer,  they  meant  the  dead.  In  a  vo- 
cabnlary  published  A.  D.  1475,  this  definition  is 
given:  "  Nigromantin  dicitur  divinatio  facia  per 
uigros."  From  this  confusion  with  Lat.  >u'»er= 
black,  nocromancy  came  to  be  called  the  "black 
art"  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  art  of  revealing  the  future  by  means  of  a 
pretended  communication  with  the  dead;  sorcery; 
the  black  art. 

2.  Enchantment,  magic. 

"This  palace  Mtandeth  in  the  air, 
By  nrcrumancv  placed  there." 

ftrayton:  \ympkldtt. 

nec  r6  man  tic,  a.  Sc  ».  [Or.  »iefcro«=dead,  and 
mu>Uifc<M=prophotic.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  necromancy ;  per- 
formed by  necromancy. 

"And  let  her  bring  her  nrcrnmnntir  book." 

Oration:  liul.,-  „/  Suffolk  to  Queen  Margaret. 

B.  Assuhtt.:  Conjuration,  magic,  tricks. 

"With  ail  the  necromantic*  of  their  art." 

Young:  Kit/hi  Thunuht*,  viii.  346. 

nec  r&  man  tic  al,  a.  [Eng.  necromantic;  -a/.] 
The  same  as  NECROMANTIC  (q.  v.). 

n8c  ro  min  -tic  al  If,  ,„!,:  [Eng.  nrcrnn,,,,,- 
tii  :il :  -I i/.]  By  means  of  necromancy  or  the  black 
art ;  by  magic  or  sorcery. 

"Some  diabolical  exorcisms  vrcromanticallu  per. 
formed."—  Uregory:  Ptmthumn,  p.  199. 

n8c  r6n  He,  «.  [Or.  ncfcro»=a  corpse;  suff. -iV. 
lit  in.).} 

Mii:.:  \  whitish  or  blui-h  rleavablo  orthoclano 
('I  v.  i,  which  gives  out  a  fetid  t>dor  when  struck. 
Found  in  granular  limestone  in  Maryland 


n8  cr5ph  -a  ga,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  JWCTO-,  and  Greek 
phmj'.-in  =  to  eat.  ] 

Kntum.:  A  name  adopted  by  many  modern  en- 
tomologists for  Latreille'sOlavicornos.  It  contains 
a  number  of  families,  which  have  scarcely  anything 
in  common,  except  the  practice  of  feeding  on  decay- 
ing animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

ne  croph   a  gan,  «.    [NECBOPIIAOA.] 

Kntum. :  A  beetle  belonging  to  the  group  Necroph- 
aga  (q.  v.). 

nS-cr8ph  a  gofis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ntcrophag(a)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -uiw.J 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Kating  or  feeding  on  the  dead. 

2.  ZuOl.ttEtttom.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  insects  or  other  animals  which  feed  on  decaying 
carcasses. 

"Them  inaectB  are  the  most  nettrophngott*  of  the 
•tirpn."—  Wtatvjood:  Modern  Class,  of  Insects,  i.  137. 

•nS-crSph  -Il-Ijm,  «.  [Pref.  necro-;  Gr.  phileO 
—  to  love,  and  Kng.  -i^nt.]  An  unnatural  love  of  or 
appetite  for  the  dead,  manifesting  itself  in  various 
ways,  as  exhuming  corpses  to  look  at,  kiss,  or  muti- 
late them.  It  has  a  tendency  to  develop  itself  into 
a  species  of  cannibalism. 

tng  crSphllfig,  «.  [Prof,  twcro-,  and  Greek 
' 


Entom. :  An  insect  described  by  Roux  under  the 
name  of  tfecrophil-u*  arenarius.  and  by  him  made 
a  genus  of  tho  family  Hemerobiidip.  It  is  now 
supposed  to  bo  the  larva  of  Xtmoittera  coa.  [NE- 

MOPTEEA.] 

nSc-rc  ph6 -bl-a,  *n8c  -r&  ph6  bf ,  s.  [Prof, 
necro-,  and  Gr.  pfto6#O=to  fear,  pAofro»=fear.] 

1.  iint.  Lang. :  A  horror  of  dead  bodies. 

2.  Med.:  An  exaggerated  fear  of  death,  a  symp- 
tom accompanying  certain  diseases. 

nS-cr5ph'-8r-tts  (pi.  n6  cr6ph  -5r-I),  «.  [Prof. 
necro-,  and  Gr.  pkoro»=a  bearer,  Mero=to  bear,  to 
carry.] 

Entom.:  Burying-boetles  (q.  v.).sometimescalled 
Gravodiggers.  The  elytra  are  shortened  and  trun- 
cated at  tho  tip,  leaving  the  abdomen  exposed.  The 
species  are  numerous,  chiefly  confined  to  the  north 
tempera  to  zone. 

nS-crop  -6-lIs,  ».  [Prof,  necro-,  and  Or.  po(/»=a 
city ;  Fr.  necropole.]  A  city  of  the  dead ;  a  name 
often  given  by  the  ancients  to  their  cemeteries,  wh  ich 
in  many  cases  were  very  extensive.  The  term  is  now 
frequently  applied  to  any  cemetery. 

nSc  -rSp-Sy",  ».  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  fy>*i'«=sight, 
viow.J  A  viewing  or  examination  of  a  dead  body. 

nS  cror-nls,  s.  [Pref.  necr(o)-,  and  Gr.  oriu'a=a 
bird.J 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  scunsorial  birds,  probably 
related  to  tho  Mtisophagidtp,  from  the  Miocene  beds 
of  France.  (  Wai  lace. ) 

nSc-r6-8c8p'-Ic,  n6c-r&-sc5p  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 
necro-,  and  Or.  skoped=to  observe,  to  view.J  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  post-mortem  examinations. 

ne  crosed.i/.  [NECROSIS.]  Affected  with  or  suf- 
fering from  necrosis ;  as,  a  necrosed  bone. 

nS-Crfl  -sis,  ».    [Or.  =  deadnoss,  from  neJtroO=to 
make  dead;  netros=doad.J 
Pathology  : 

1.  Animal:  Dry  gangrene,  slow  mortification  of  a 
part  without  previous  softness;  spec.,  the  mortifi- 
cation or  death  of  a  bone,    [it ANOKKNK.  Lucifer- 
match  disease.] 

2.  I'eget.:  Tnp  drying-np  of  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
commencing  with  the  bark  and  then  extending  to 
tho  wood ;  canker. 

*ne-cr6t'-6  my\  s.  [Or.  neJfcros  =  a  corpse,  and 
fow«"'  =  a  cutting;  ternno=to  cut.  ] 

Morbid  Anat.:  Tho  dissection  of  bodies  for  the 
purposoof  studying  tho  arrangement  and  structure 
of  the  different  parts. 

nec  tan  dra,  »•  [Or.  n«Wo«=swimming,  float- 
ing (?),  and  titu-i-  (genit.  andros)  —  a  man.  ] 

lint  :  A  genus  of  Lanracoa?,  from  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  consists  of  largo  trees  with 
alternate  leaves  and  corymbs  or  panicles  of  perfect 
flowers. 

nSc   tar,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  neJWar.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  souse  as  1 1.  2. 

"  More  sweet  than  nectar,  or  ambrosial]  meat." 

Xpenser.-  Xonnel  39. 

2.  Fig, .  Any  very  sweet  or  delicious  drink,  as  a 
beverage  mndo  of  sweet  wine  and  honey  or  of  sweet 
wino  and  half-dried  grapes. 

II.  Technically: 

t.  fir.  Miit  hul.:  Tho  drink  of  tho  gods.  It  had  the 
power  of  conferring  immortality,  beauty,  and  vigor 
on  all  who  partook  of  it. 

2.  Bot.<t  Chem.:  The  sweet  juice  which  collects 
in  tho  nectaries  of  various  flowers.  It  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  cane  sugar  and  uncrystallizublt!  sugnr. 
It  is  the  remainder  of  the  saccharine  matter  loft 


after  tho  stamens  and  pistils  have  taken  tip  all  thoy 
need.  It  attracts  bees  and  other  insects  dusted 
with  pollen,  which  renders  important  aid  in  fer- 
tilizing the  seed. 

nectar-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the  genus 
Nectarinia  (q.  v.). 

nSc-t8r'-*-al,  «•    [En»-  nectar;  -eol.] 

1.  "/•/.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  nectar;  nec* 
tarean. 

"  Thy  neotareal  f  ragrancy." 

Crashaw:  To  the.  .Va»t«  abore  every  .Yam'. 

2.  Bnt.:  Pertaining  to  the  nectary  of  a  plant; 
nectarial. 

nSc-tar  6  an,  adj.  [Eng.  nectar;  •ean.']  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  nectar;  very  sweet  and 
delicious. 

"Choicest  ii'-i-tnrenn  juice  crowiiM  largest  bowls." 

day:   Vine. 
nec    tared,  a.    [Eng.  nectar;  -€d.] 

1.  Imbued  or  mixed  with  nectar;  sweet  as  nectar. 

"The  vine  tree  great  with  grapes, 
With  nectar'il  liquor  striven  to  kiitse 
Embracing  elms." 

Stirling:  Tragedy  ofCrarsn*,  ch.  v. 

2.  Filled  with  nectar. 

".NVcfared  lavers  strow'd  with  aaphodel." 

Milton:  COMIU,  888. 

n8c-tSr'-8-OOS,  o.    [Lat. nectareus,  from  nectar.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  nectar ;  sweet  as  nectar. 
"Then,  In  the  nostrils  of  the  slain  she  pour'd 
Nectareous  drops." — Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xix.  40. 

n8c  tar  -8  ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eag.nectareous;  -ly.] 
In  a  uectareous  manner. 

n6c  tar  e  ous  ness, ».  [Eng. nectareout;  -nets.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uectareous. 

nSc  tar'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  nectary;  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  nectary  of  a  plant. 

nSc-tar-If-Sr-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  necfur=nectar,and 
/tjro=to  bear,  to  produce.] 

1.  Producing  noctar ;  as,  a  nectariferous  glandule. 

2.  Having  a  nectary. 

nectariferous-tube,  *. 

Bot. :  The  swelled  part  at  tho  tip  of  tho  pedicel  in 
Pelargonium. 

n8c-tar-I-ly'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  nefcfar=nectar,  and 
////'«•- imnurity  (?).] 

Bot  :  Tne  name  given  by  Sprcngol  to  tho  fila- 
ments found  on  the  inner  surface  of  some  flowers, 
as  Mcnyanthes. 

nSc'-tar-Ine,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  nectar;  -ine.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Sweet  as  nectar ;  nectareous. 

"Xectarlne  fruits."— Stilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  882. 

B.    AnxitliKtiliitin-: 

Hort. :  A  smooth-skinned  variety  of  IV.-trh  (.-1  »i  1/7- 
dalus  perstco) .  It  has  a  delicious  fruit. 

n8c-tar-In'-I-a,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  ni-ktur 
=noctar(q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  Honey-sucker,  Sun-bird,  a  genus  of  Pas- 
serine birds  founded  by  Illiger.  There  are  sixty 
species  ranging  over  tho  whole  Ethiopian  region ; 
Nectarinia  ignicauda  is  the  Fiery-taiiod,  ft.  cha- 
lybela  the  Collared,  ff,  afra  the  Greater  Collared, 
N.javanica  tho  Javan,  and  N.famosa  tho  Malachito 
Sun-bird.  K.  cyanocephala  is  the  Blue-headed 
Honey-sucker. 

n8c-tar-ln-I -I-dtB,  n8c-tar-In'-I-d»,  «.  pi 
[Mod.  Lat.  neetarini\.a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

Ornith. :  Honey-suckers, Sun-birds  (q.  T.),  a  family 
of  Insectivorous  Honey-suckers,  often  adorned  with 
brilliant  metallic  plumage,  and  bearing  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  tho  American  humming-birds. 
They  abound  in  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Aus- 
tralian regions  as  far  east  as  New  Ireland,  and 
south  to  Queensland.  There  are  sixteen gouera  and 
122  species.  ( Wallace.) 

n8c-tSr'-I  um, «.    [NECTARY.] 

•nic'-tar-lie,  r.  *.  [Eng.  nectar;  -tee.]  To  mix 
or  imbue  with  nectar;  to  sweeten.  (CocA-erom.) 

nec  tar  6  stlg  ma,  «.  [Or.  nektar  (genit.  nek- 
faroa),  and  stiyma.]  [STIGMA.] 

/.'••'.:  The  name  given  by  Sprongel  to  what  Lin- 
naeus called  a  uectariuui. 

n8c-tar  6  the -ca,  «.  [Gr.  »i«War  (geuit.  nefc- 
taros),  and  tht'kc=»  box.] 

Bot. :  A  Hpnr.  ralcar,  tir  hollow  tube  at  thn  base 
of  a  iietal  secreting  honey,  as  in  some  orchiiN. 

n8c -tar -Oils,  a.  [Eng.  nerfar;  -oug.]  Sweet  as 
noctar,  noctaroous ;  resembling  nectar. 

"Astream  of  nectaroua  humor  Issuing  flowed 
Sanguine."  Milton:  I'.  L.,  vi.  832. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what.     ttll.    father;     we,    w8t,    he're,     camel,    h8r,    thdre;    pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.    war*,     wplf.     wark,     whS,     s6n;     mote,    cfib,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     89,    ce  = «;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


i; 


nectary 

ne'e  -tar-f,  nSc-tar  -I-fim,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  nee- 
tarnim,  from  nectar;  Fr.  nectaire;  cf.  also  Gr. 
nek(arion=au  unidentified  plant.] 
Hut.  :  A  term  used  by  Linna>us,  at  first  for  any 
iart  of  a  flower  which  secreted  nectar,  i.  e.,  honey, 
ut  afterward  extended  by  him  to  any  accessory 
portion  of  tho  flower,  even  though  it  had  no  honey. 

nSc  t6-,  pref.    [Gr.  n«fcfo8=swimming.] 
Kat.  Science:  Aquatic;  used  for  swimming. 
nSc-tft-cal  -?-c,Ine,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  nectocalyx 

(tfi'iiit.  nectocalycia)  !  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  nectocalyx  (q.  v.). 

nic-tO-ca'-Iyx  (pi.  nSc-td-c&l  -?-$es),  s.  [Pref. 
necto,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  ca-lyf  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.  :  Tho  swimming-bell  or  disc  of  a  Medusa,  or 
.Jelly-fish.  The  margin  is  produced  inward  to  form 
a  species  of  shelf  running  round  the  margin  of  tho 
mouth  of  the  bell;  this  distinguishes  the  necto- 
calyx from  tho  somewhat  similar  umbrella  of  the 
Luccruarida. 

ngc  to-gi  IS,  «.  [Pref.  necto-,  and  Gr.  gale=a 
weazfl.  ] 

Xool.:  A  genus  of  Soricidee,  from  Thibet,  contain- 
ing a  single  species,  Kectogale  elegant.  The  toes 
are  webbed,  and  there  are  adhesive  pads  on  tho 
under  surface  of  the  feet,  which  enable  the  animal 
t  o  I.M.SITVI'  its  hold  on  smooth  stones  at  the  bottom 
i  if  rushing  torrents. 

nee   t&  sac,  N.  [Pref.  necto,  and  Eng.  sac  (q.v.).] 

ZaOI.  :  A  term  proposed  for  tho  interior  of  the 
nectocalyx  (q.  v.). 

nSc'-trl-a,  »•  [Greek  nfktris,  tfm.otnfktca=a 
«\vimmor  (T).] 

But.  :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi,  sub-order 
Spheeriacei.  They  have  naked  bright-colored  pori- 
tl  .....  ia.  Nectria  cinnabarina  is  common  on  the 
dead  twigs  of  currant  bushes. 

n8-9fd-a  ll'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  necydal(i»); 
Lat.  fom,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.] 

Kiifniu.:  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of 
Lepturidae. 

a-lls,  ».     [Lat.  necydalus;  Gr.  nekyd- 
arva  of  tho  silkworm.] 

Kiitom,:  A  genus  of  longicorn  beetles,  founded 
by  Liunreus  and  modified  by  Fabricius,  &c.  The 
aluli  imon  is  long,  narrow,  and  contracted.  They 
fi-ril  on  flowers,  ffecydalis  major  is  the  typical 
species;  it  has  very  short  a_nd  abruptly-terminated 
I'hha.  It  is  found  in  continental  Europe. 

•nSd-dSr,   *ned  dyr,  «.    [A.  S.  mzddre.l    An 
.  adder. 

n£d  -djf,  8.  [A  dimin.  from  Ned,  the  familiar  ab- 
breviation of  Edward.]  An  ass,  a  donkey. 

n^e  (pron.  na),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fr.,  fern,  of  the 
pa.  par.  of  naif  re  =  to  bo  born.]  Born,  by  birth;  a 
Woru  sometimes  placed  before  a  married  woman's 
maiden  Dame,  to  show  the  family  to  which  she  be- 

longs. 

need,  *nede,  *neod,  ».  [A.  S.  nyd,  niid.  nedd,  nfd; 
co^n.  with  Dut.  now/,'  Icel.  naudh;  Dan.  Jk  Sw. 
in'"!  :  Goth,  niiuths;  Gor.  noth;  O.  H.  Ger.  noY; 
Ku-s.  ni/jtla.] 

1.  A  state  requiring  supply  or  relief;  a  state  in 
which  something  is  urgently  needed;  pressing  oc- 
casion for  something  ;  urgent  want,  necessity. 

"  I  spake  with  vehemence  ;  and  promptly  seized 
Whnte'er  abstraction  furnish'a  for  my  need* 
Or  purposes."        Wordstcurth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Want  of  the  moans  of  subsistence  ;  indigence, 
ssity,  poverty,  destitution. 

".Yeed  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes." 

p.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 


3.  An  emergency,  an  exigency,  a  strait;  a  posi- 
tion of  difficulty,  distress,  or  danger. 

"Which  in  his  greatest  tifeit  will  shrink  from  him." 
Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

4.  Urgent  necessity,  compulsion. 

"  1  liiivt'  no  )(,•(•((  to  beg."  —  Shakfttp.:  Richard  II.,  iv. 

need-be,  8.  Something  indispensable  or  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

"  There  is  a  ttfed-1*  for  removing."  —  Carlyle:  Fr.  Revol., 
pt.  iii.,  bk.  i.,  oh.  iv. 

need-not,  s.    Something  unnecessary  or  super- 

fluous. 

need,  *nede,  t'.  t.  &  i.   [NEED,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  want;  to  be  in  need  or  want  of  ;  to 
roil  u  ire. 

"They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician."  —  Matthew 
ii.  12. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  wanting;  to  bo  necessary.  (Never  used 
with  a  personal  subject.) 

"besides  true  will,  there  nffd  heroic  gifts."  —  Carlyle: 
Lftt'TS  and  Speeches  d/CrtmiuvH,  iii.  1. 
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2.  To  be  bound ;  to  be  ui:  !IT  necessity  or  obliga- 
tion. 

"As  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  nftti  to  be." — 
Shakup.:  Henry  IV.,  It.  I.,  iii.  8. 

"  .Yced  is  commonly  used  as  an  auxiliary  with 
otlnT  verbs,  especially  in  interrogative  and  nega- 
tive sentences,  with  the  force  of  obligation,  or 
necessity ;  as,  You  need  not  come ;  .V-  •  >/  ho  go? 

ineed  dftm,  ».  [Eng.  need;  -. /-.,„.  ]  A  state  of 
want  or  need. 

need-3r,  «.  [Eng.  nerd;  -er.]  One  who  needs  or 
wants.  (Shakesp.:  Coriolanui,  iv.  1.) 

need  fire,  s.  [Lit.  friction  flro,  from  need=to 
knead:  A.  S.  gnidan=to  rub;  Dan.  gnide;  Swed. 
gnida.] 

Anthrop. :  A  quasi-sacrificial  rite,  probably  a  sur- 
vival of  some  form  of  sun-worship,  having  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  cattle  from  murrain.  The 
Mirror  (June  24, 1826)  records  the  performance  of 
this  rite  by  a  farmer  near  Perth. 

"  When  a  murrain  has  broken  out  and  the  herds  have 
suffered  much  harm,  the  farmers  determine  to  make  a 
ntedflre.  On  an  appointed  day  there  must  be  no  single 
flame  of  fire  in  any  house  or  any  hearth.  From  each 
house  straw,  and  water,  and  brushwood  must  be  fetched, 
and  a  stout  oak-post  driven  fast  into  the  ground,  and  a 
hole  bored  through  it;  in  this  awooden  windlass  is  stuck, 
well  smeared  with  cart-pitch  and  tar,  and  turned  round 
so  long  that,  with  the  fierce  heat  and  force,  it  gives  forth 
fire.  This  ...  is  increased  with  straw,  heath,  and 
brushwood,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  hunted  with  whips 
and  sticks  two  or  three  times  through  it." — K.  B.  Tylor: 
Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1W8),  p.  256. 

neSd  -ful,  »nede-ful,  *neod ful,  *ned-fol,  adj. 

[Eng.  need;  -fulil).] 

•1.  Full  of  need  or  necessity ;  in  want,  or  distress  j 
needy,  distressful. 

"Thou  art  the  poor  man's  help  and  strength,  for  the 
needful  in  his  necessity." — Coverdate:  Isaiah  uv.  3. 
2.  Necessary ;  absolutely  or  urgently  requisite. 
IT  The  needful:  That  which  is  wanted;  specif., 
ready  money,  cash.    (Slany.) 

need  -ftil-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  needful;  -ly.}  Neces- 
sarily ;  of  necessity. 

"  He  more  needfully  and  nobly  prove 
The  nation's  terror." 

Crushaw:  Hymn  in  Epfphany. 

need -ful  ness.  s.  [Eng.  needful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  needful ;  necessity. 

nefid  -I-ljf,  *nede-ly,  *ned  ly,  *need-i-lle,  adv. 
[Eng.  needy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  need  ;  in  poverty ;  in  distress. 

2.  Of  necessity ;  necessarily ;  neods. 

••  N.  '<////.  great  inconuenience  must  fall  to  that  people." 
—Holinthed:  Richarit  11.  (an.  1393.) 

need  I  nSsa,  *ned-i  nesse,  ».  [English  needy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  needy  or  in 
need ;  poverty,  distress. 

"Their  nedtnese  and  pouertie  is  such." — Stow:  Henry 
Till.  (an.  1627.) 

nee  die  (as  n€dl),  'ned  el,  *ned  le,  "neelde, 
•nelde,  *.  [A.  S.  ndedl:  cogn.  with  Dut.  nanld; 
Icel.  tuff;  Dan.  naal;  8w.  tidJ;  Ger.  nadel;  O.  H. 
Ger.  milt:  In  ;  Goth,  mi  thin.  From  the  same  root  as 
O.  H.  Ger.  ndhen;  Oer.  n<Shen=to  sow;  Lat.  neo; 
Gr.  /-.'!•'  spin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pointed  instrument  of  steel  for 
carrying  a  thread  through  any  material.  It  usually 
passes  through  the  fabric  and  drags  the  thread 
after  it,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  eye-jx>inted  nee- 
dles.   In  a  wider  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  instru- 
ments  of    iron,  steel,  bone,  wood,  &c.,  used    for 
interweaving   or   interlacing  thread  or  twine   in 
embroidery,    knitting,    netting,   Ac.    The   earliest 
needles  were  of  bone ;  those  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
of  bronze.    Needles  are  known  as  sharps,  betweens, 
and  blunts,  according  to  the  relative  fineness  of 
their  points. 

"It  ia  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood."— Hark  x.  25. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Arch. :  A  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally,  and 
supported  on  props  or  shores  under  some  superin- 
cumbent mass  to  serve  to  sustain  it  temporarily, 
while  the  part  underneath  is  undergoing  repair. 

2.  Blasting :  A  tool  for  pricking  the  cartridge  to 
make  connection  between  the  charge  and  the  prim- 
ing. 

8.  Geofi.  (pi.) :  Cliffs  which  rise  to  a  great  height, 
tapering  upward  from  a  narrow  base.  Applied 
specially  to  the  Needles,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Eng- 
land, and  to  a  like  formation  in  California  on  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad. 

4.  Hoisting:  A  beam  projecting  from  a  building, 
with  a  pulley  at  its  outer  end,  the  fall  worked  by  a 
crab  inside  the  building. 

5.  Hudr.:  One  of  a  set  of  vertical  square  bars  of 
wood  in  a  timber  frame  in  a  weir.    Thoso  stand 
close  together,  and  close  the  sluice-way.    They  may 
bo  removed  separately  to  open  a  way  for  the  water. 


needle-setter 

6.  Min. :  A  needle-shaped  crystal. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  The   seaman's   and  sailmakor's  needles  are 
seaming,  bolt-rope,  and  roping  needles;  they  are 
three-sided. 

(2)  The  polarized  steel  of  a  mariner's  compass. 
[ASTATIC,  DIPPING-NEEDLE.] 

8.  Setcing-mach. :  The  eye-pointed  instrument  for 
carrying  thread  through  tho  cloth. 

9.  Surg.:  A  name  given  to  sundry  long  and  sharp- 
pointed  surgical  instruments  used  for  sewing  up 
wounds,  couching  for  cataracts,  acupuncturing,  Ac. 

in.  Teleg.:  A  magnetized  needle  used  in  the 
needle-telegraph  (q.  v.). 

11.  Weaving:  A  horizontal  piece  of  wire  with  an 
eye  to  receive  a  lifting-wire  in  a  Jacquard  loom. 

IT  To  get  the  needle:  To  become  irritated  or  an- 
noyed. 

II  Needle-ironstone.  Needle  iron-oro  =  GOthite; 
Needle-ore  =  Aikinile;  Neodlo-stono  =  Aragonit'-, 
Natrolite;  Needlo-spar=^lra</omf«;  Noodle-zeolite 
=  Natrolite. 

needle-bar,  t. 

1.  Knitting:  In  a  stocking-frame,  a  bar  in  which 
the  needles  are  fitted  with  their  leads. 

2.  Sewinp-mach. :  The  reciprocating  bar  to   the 
end  of  which  tho  needle  is  attached. 

needle-beam, «. 

Civil  Engin. :  A  transverse  floor-beam  of  a  bridge, 
resting  on  the  chord  or  girders,  according  to  tue 
construction  of  the  bridge.  . 

needle-bearer,  needle-carrier, «. 

Surg.:  A  porte-aiguillo  forming  a  handle  for  a 
needle. 

needle-bOOk,  ».  Pieces  of  cloth  or  flannel,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  protected  by  book-liko  covers, 
used  for  sticking  needles  into. 

needle-carrier, ».    [NEEDLE-BEAEEB.] 

needle-case,  *. 

1.  A  needle-book  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  case  in  which  to  keep  needles. 
needle-chervil, ». 

Rot. :  Scandix  pecten-venerin. 

needle-file, ».  A  long,  round,  narrow  file  used  by 
jewelers. 

needle-fish,  *. 

Ichthu.:  Sungnathus  acus,  known  also  as  the 
Groat  Pipe-fish,  Sea-adder,  and  Tangle-fish.  [PlPE- 

FISH,  SYNONATHID.fi.] 

needle-forceps,  ».  An  instrument  to  hold  a  nee- 
dle to  sew  up  wounds  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  hand,  or  to  hold  very  minute  noodles  in  opera- 
tions about  tho  oyo  or  in  staphyloraphy. 

needle-furze,  8. 

Hot. :  Genista  anglica. 

needle-guard,  8. 

Setcing-mach. :  A  sliding  piece  which  moves  with 
tho  needle  and  keeps  it  in  line  during  rapid  move- 
ment, so  that  it  shall  not  strike  wide  of  the  hole  in 
the  cloth-plate. 

needle-gun,  8. 

Firearms:  A  firearm  which  is  loaded  at  the 
breech  with  a  cartridge  carryingits  own  fulminate, 
and  which  is  ignited  by  a  needle  or  pin  traversing 
the  breech-block  driven  by  a  spiral  spring,  or  struck 
by  the  hammer. 

needle-holder, «.  ; 

1.  A  draftsman's  instrument  for  holding  a  prick- 
ing-through needle. 

2.  [NEEDLE-FORCEPS.] 

*needle-house,  *nedylhows,  a.  A  needle-case. 

needle-Instrument,  «. 

Surv. :  An  instrument  which  owes  its  accuracy 
and  value  to  the  magnetic  needle  only,  such  as  tho 
plain  or  the  Vernier  compass  or  the  Vernier  transit. 

needle-ironstone,  8.    [NEEDLE,  «.,  f .] 

needle-loom,  s.  A  form  of  loom  in  which  the 
weft  is  carried  by  a  needle  instead  of  a  shuttle.  The 
usual  form  of  loom  for  the  manufacture  of  narrow 
wares,  such  as  ribbons,  tapes,  bindings,  &c. 

'needle-money,  8.    (See  extract.) 

"I  could  wish,  for  the  honor  of  my  countrywomen, 
that  they  had  rather  called  it  [Pin-money]  BMHMMMyp 
which  might  have  implied  something  of  good  house- 
wifery."— Adtlison:  Spectator,  No.  295. 

needle-ore,  8.    [NEEDLE,  a.,  1.] 

'needle-point,  s.    A  sharper. 

needle-pointed,  a.    Pointed  like  a  neodle. 

needle-setter,  «. 

Hi-iriinj-uinch. :  An  attachment  allowing  the  needle 
to  be  set  in  its  bar,  so  that  the  eye  shall  be  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  end  of  the  bar,  in  order 
that  the  loop  may  be  properly  formed  and  at  the 
right  place  for  the  hook  or  shuttle  beneath  the 
fabric. 


boil,    btfy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C. 
-Clan,      -tian  =  shau.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


needle-shaped 

needle-shaped,  a. 

Ord.Lang.  <t  Hot.:  Linear,  rigid ;  tapering  to  a 
yery  tine  jmint  from  a  narrow  babe,  us  the  leaves  of 

,/N/II/"  /  u.s  <  oinutuniK. 

needle-shell, «.    The  sea-urchin. 

needle-spar.i.    [NEEDLE,  «.,U.] 

needle-stone,  8.    [NEEDI.K,  *.,*".] 

needle-telegraph,  «.  A  telegraph  in  which  the 
indication**  are  given  by  tho  deflections  of  a  inat:- 
ut-tic  iitMMllo,  whose  normal  position  is  parallel  to  a 
wiro  through  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed 

t  will  by  the  operator. 

needle-threader,  ».  A  device  to  assist  in  pass- 
Ing  the  thread  tli  rough  the  eye  of  a  needle.  There 
are  various  flomw* 

needle-woman, s.  A  woman  who  earns  her  liv- 
ing by  sewing;  a  seamstress. 

needle-work, «. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Work   executed  with   a  needle;  sewed  work; 
embroidery. 

"  No  nlee  arts 
Of  needle.teork ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire." 

Wur>l«wvrth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  The  business  of   a   needle-woman    or   seam- 


II.  Arch.:  Tho  mixed  work  of  timber  and  plaster 
of  which  many  old  German  and  English  houses  are 
Constructed. 

needle-worker,  t.  One  who  works  with  a  needle ; 
a  needle-woman. 

needle-wrapper,  «.    A  needle-book  (q.  v.). 

needle-zeolite,*.   [NEEDLE, »., T] 

needle  (as  ne  dl),  *ne  die,  v.  /.  & i.  [NEEDLE,  «.] 

A.  Intrantitive : 

fl.  To  work  with  a  needle ;  to  pew ;  to  embroider. 
2.  To  shoot  (in  crystallization)  into  tho  form  of 
needles. 

B.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  form  (crystals)  like  needles. 

2.  To  vex,  to  annoy.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

•need   led  (led  as  eld),  a.   [Eng.  need/(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Worked  or  executed  with  a  needle. 

"The  trickling  ornament  and  needled  arts." 

Brookes:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  Vexed,  annoyed. 

needleful  (asnSdl-ful),«.  [Eng.  needle  ;-fnl(l).] 
As  much  thread  as  is  usually  put  into  a  needle  at 
one  time. 

•nefid  -18r,  'neldere,  «.    [Eng.  needl(e) ;  -er.] 
\.  Lit.:  One  who  works  with  a  needle;  a  sewer; 
an  embroiderer. 

"  Hike  Uakeneyman,  and  Houwe  the  nelAert." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  106. 
2.  Fig. :  A  sharper,  a  niggard, 
need    less,  *nede-les,  a.    [Eng.  need;  -lest.] 
*  1 .  Not  in  want ;  having  no  need  :  in  want  of  noth- 
ing. 

"  Weeping  in  the  needle**  Ktream." 

Shakesp.:  As  lou  Like  II,  ii.  1. 
2.  Not  necessary ;  not  requisite ;  unnecessary. 
"The  attempt  was  made;  'tis  needle**  to  report 
How  hopelessly." —  Wordsworth:  t-:.i-<-ni-*i"ii,  bk.  vi. 

need  -liss-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  needless;  -ly.]  In  a 
needless  manner ;  without  need  or  necessity ;  unnec- 
essarily. 

need  less  ness. .-.  [Eng.  neediest;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  needless ;  unnecessariness. 

"The  needlessness  of  their  endeavors." — Bishop  Hall; 
Christian?*  Assurance  of  Heaven. 

•neid -ling,  s.  [Eng.  need;  -ling.}  One  in  want 
or  need. 

"A  gift  to  needling*  in  not  given  bat  lent." 

Sylrester:  The  Scklime,  467. 

•n*«d  -If,  *nede  ly,  adv.  [English  need;  -ly.] 
Needs,  of  necessity,  necessarily. 

"Sedely  Horn  word  hire  most  anterte." 

Chauoer:  C.  T.,  6,680. 

ne«d-lf,  a.  [Eng.  jteedlM;  -».]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  noodle ;  prickly,  bristling. 

"Hia  black  needly  beard." — BlMkmore  ;  Lorna  Doone, 
eh.  niii. 

tne«d  ment,  «.  [Eng.  need;  -ment.~[  Something 
needed  or  wanted ;  a  necessary,  a  requisite. 

"His  little  bag  of  needments,  the  linen  .  .  .  and  a 
few  other  indispensable  thilfga." — .Vra.  Ollphant:  Harry 
Jorelyn,  11.  S. 

need   na,  r.    [See  def.]   Need  not.    (Scotch.) 
need?,  nedes,  'needes,  *nedys,  adverh.    [\.S. 
nfilrs,  neddes  (genit.  of  nrdd,  »t^d=need),  tl 
being  an  adverbial  ending.]    Of  necessity,  neces- 
sarily, indispensably,  inevitably.    (Generally  with 
mutt.) 
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•ne8ds,  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  need*;  •ly.']  Necessar- 
ily, of  necessity. 

"And  needsly  to  the  southern  fields  wilt  gad." 

Drayton:  Pastorals,  Eel.  TL 

need  -f,  *ned-l,  *ned-y,  «.   [Eng.  need;  -y.] 
1.  In  need  or  necessity ;  necessitous,  distressed, 

poor,  indigent. 
"The  bread  of  the  needy  is  the  life  of  the  poor."— 

fryth:   Works,  p.  81. 

*2.  Necessary,  needful,  requisite. 

"Stored  with  corn  to  make  your  needy  bread." 

Shakesp. :  Pertclr*,  i.  4. 

*ne6d'-y-hood,«.  [Eng.  needy;  -hood.]  A  state 
of  want,  need. 

"  Floor  of  f  arze-balls,  that's  too  good, 
For  a  man  in  needyhood." 

Herrtck:  The  Beggar  to  Jfo*. 

neem,  *nlm,  s.  [Bengalee,  Hind.,  &c.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

neem-tree,  ». 

Sot. :  Melia  azadirachta, or  Azadirachta  indicn, 
an  Indian  tree  having  unequally  pinnate  leaves 
with  oblique  leaflets,  the  flowers  in  panicles,  the 
ovary  three-celled.  Neem  trees  planted  around 
bungalows  are  said  to  be  favorable  to  health.  Be- 
ingconsidored  sacred,  the  wood  is  made  into  idols 
in  India ;  it  is  also  used  for  ship-building,  furni- 
ture, &c.  The  young  trees,  when  tapped,  yield  a 
saccharine  sap  or  toddy  which  is .  an  excellent 
stomachic.  An  oil  from  tho  pericarp  is  burned  in 
lamps  and  used  in  soap-making;  it  is  antiseptic 
and  antholmintic,  and  is  used  also  in  leprosy.  Dr. 
Maxwell  has  found  it  as  efficacious  as  cod-liver  oil 
in  consumption  and  scrofula.  The  gum  is  stimu- 
lant, the  bark  is  astringent,  tonic,  and  antiperiodic ; 
it  is  useful  in  intermittent  and  other  fevers.  The 
Hindus  eat  the  leaves,  when  parched,  in  curries, 
and  make  them  into  poultices  forglandnlartumors, 
or  apply  them  as  a  pulp  in  small-pox.  (Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.)  Called  also  Margosa  tree. 

neep,  s.  [A.  9.  ncep;  Icel.  n<xpa;  Lat.  napus.] 
A  turnip. 

ne'Sr,  adv.    [NEVER.] 

ne'er-be-llcklt,  s.  Nothing  which  conld  bo 
licked  by  a  dog  or  cat ;  nothing  whatever.  (."Scotch.) 

ne'er-do-well,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Never  likely  to  do  well  or  reform; 
past  mending  or  reformation. 

B.  An  enlist. :  One  who  is  never  likely  to  do  well ; 
one  past  nil  hopes  of  reformation  or  mending. 

nees.  -bSr-r?,  «.    [NASEBEEET.] 

*nee§e,  *nese,  *neeze,  t'. «.  [Dut.  m>zen;Ger. 
niesen;  O.  Icol.  hnjosa;  Icel.  hnerra;  Dan.  nyse; 
Sw.  nysa.  ]  To  sneeze  (q.  v.). 

"He  went  op  and  stretched  himself  upon  him;  and  the 
child  neesed  seven  times,  and  opened  In-  eyee." — 2  Kings 
iv.  36.  (1611.) 

•neege,  «.    [SEESE,  v.]   A  sneeze  (q.  v.) 

nees,e   w8rt, ».    [SNEEZEWOET.] 

*ne<5g/-Ing,  *nes  Ing,  *nes-lnge,  s.  [NEESE, 
v.]  A  sneezing. 

"  By  his  nef*ing*  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes  are 
like  the  eyelids  or  the  morning."— Job  ill.  18.  (1611. ) 

ne  Sjc'-JS  it  rSg  -n5,  phr.  [Lat.=let  him  not  go 
out  of  the  kingdom.] 

Law:  A  writ  to  restrain  a  person  from  leaving 
the  country,  originally  applicable  to  purposes  of 
state ;  now  an  ordinary  process  of  courts  of  equity, 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bail  or 
security  to  abide  a  decree. 

*ne  fand,  *nS-fan'-dons,  a.  [Lat.  nefandiu= 
not  to  be  spoken  or  uttered :  nf=not,  and/and««= 
fut.  part,  of /or=to  speak.]  Not  to  be  spoken, 
uttered,  or  mentioned ;  abominable. 

"  The  most  nefandotts  high-treason  against  the  Majesty 
on  high."—  Cotton  Mather:  A  Discourse  on  Witchcraft 
(ed.  1689),  p.  9. 

nj-f  ar  -I-ofts,  a.  [Lat.  nefarius,  from nefas= that 
which  is  contrary  to  divine  law,  impiety.]  Wicked 
in  the  extreme ;  abominable,  infamous,  atrocious. 

ni-f  Sr -I  OUS  If,  udr.  [Eng.  nefarious ;  -ly.'] 
In  a  nefarious  manner ;  with  extreme  wickedness ; 
abominably,  atrociously. 

"Thus  nefnrioit*ly  rob'd  and  despoiled  of  his  honor." — 
«'"<*!.•  At/trniF  Osron.,  p.  89L 

n8-f  ar  -1  Ous  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  nefarious:  -ness.] 
The  iiuality  or  state  of  being  nefarious;  extreme 
wickedness ;  atrociousness. 

*n6  -fast,  a.  [Lat.  nefastus.]  Wicked,  unlaw- 
ful, detestable,  vile. 

"Monsters  so  nefast  and  so  flagitious." — Lytton:  Cox- 
ton*,  j.t.  x.,  oh.  i. 

n«f  -le  dlef-f Ite, «.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  resembling  litho- 
marge.  Hardness,  T15;  specific  gravity.  J-:tCi; 


n8  ga  -tlon  1st,  ».  [Eng.  negation;  -ist.\  One- 
ho  denies  the  truth  and,  by  implication,  the  uenef- 
pnt  effects  of  Christianity,  or  of  any  other  rolig- 


negative 

fracture,  conchoidal;     color,   white   to  red -r 
opaque ;  foel,  greasy.    Analyses  discordant,  bu ' 
mean  agrees  with  tho  formula  1I,,M ^Al.SioOi;.    1 
longs  to  the  group  of  clays. 

neft,  .1.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

neft-oll, «. 

Chem.:  A  mineral  oil  extracted  from  shale  found 
in  Hungary  and  tho  Caspian  Sea.  It  contains  forty 
per  cent,  of  crude  paraffin. 

'ne  gant,  «.  [Lat.  negans,  pr.  par.  of  nego=to 
deny.]  One  who  denies. 

"Theaffirmants  .  .  .  were  almost  treble  so  many  a* 
were  the  negants." — Strype:  Cranmer,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  iv. 

n8-ga  -tlon,  *ne-ga-ol-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
negattonem,  ace.  of  nfgalio=&  denying,  a  rcfn-il. 
from  negatus,  pa.  par.  of  nego=tv  deny,  from  7ir  = 
not,  and  a/<»  -  to  say.] 

1.  OrcJ.     Lang.:  A   denial;    a    declaration  that 
something  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  or  will  not  be. 
(The  opposite  to  affirmation.) 

"  Bat  I  f  ounde  therin  no  answere  appoynted  to  be  mad* 
to  them  whyche  receyved  that  ordre,  ueyther  by  affyrma- 
cionnor  yet  negation." — Hate:  Apologie,  p.  23. 

2.  Logic:  (See extract.) 

"Xegation  is  the  absence  of  that  which  doea  not  natur- 
ally belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or  which  has 
no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be  present  with  it;  as. 
when  we  say  a  stone  is  inanimate,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  that 
is,  has  no  Ii  fe,  nor  sight,  nor  hearing;  or  when  we  say  a 
carpenter  or  a  fisherman  is  unlearned,  these  are  mere 
negations."—  H'atts.-  Lugle,  pt.  i.,  oh.  ii.,  go. 

^1  Conversion  by  Negation: 

Logic:  [CONTRAPOSITION.] 

ne 
wh 
jeer 
ion  named. 

"  In  everything  characteristic  of  the  creed  of  Christen- 
dom he  was  n  thoroughgoing  negationist.  He  admitted, 
neither  its  truth  nor  its  utility."—  Literary  World,  Feb. 
3,  1882. 

n«g-a  tlve,  «neg-a-tlf,  «.  4  «.  [Fr.  negatif; 
from  Lat.  negativus;  from  negatus,  pa.  par.  of  nego 
=  to  deny ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nsgaiivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Containing,  declaring,  or  implying  denial  or 
negation  ;  negatory.    (The  opposite  to  afflrmiitin  .) 

"I  see  no  inconvenience  that  may  insne  either  of  the- 
affirmative  or  negative  opinion." — Holinshed:  Description 
of  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  refusal ;  refusing  as- 
sent ;  expressing  the  answer  no  to  a  request ;  as,  He- 
gave  me  a  negative  answer. 

•3.  Denying,  refusing. 

"  If  thou  wilt  confess, 
Or  else  be  impudently  negative," 

Shaltesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  Z 

4.  Containing  assertions  or  marked  by  omissions 
which  involve  denial  or  tend  in  tho  direction  of  de- 
nial without  directly  denying  or  controverting ;  in- 
direct ;  tho  opposite  to  positive  ;  as,  a  negative  argu- 
ment. 

"  We  have  negative  names,  which  stand  not  directly  for 
positive  ideas,  but  for  their  absence,  such  as  insipid; 
silence,  nihil,  Ac." — Locke :  Human  I'nderstandtng,  bk.  ii., 
oh.  viii. 

5.  Having  the  power  of  restraining  or  withhold- 
ing by  refusing  consent ;  having  the  power  or  rik-ht 
of  veto. 

"  Denying  me  any  power  of  a  negative  voice  as  king, 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  seek  to  deprive  me  of  the  liberty 
of  using  my  reason  with  a  good  conscience." — King 
Charles:  Etkon  Baillike. 

II.  Phot.:  Applied  to  a  picture  in  which  the  lights 
and  shades  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  in 
nature.  [B.  II.  2.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  proposition  by  which  something  is  denied  ;  n 
negative  proposition ;  an  opposite  or  contradictory 
term  or  conception. 

"The  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind 
for  its  choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative." — Edteards: 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  i.,  S  L 

2.  A  word  expressing  or  implying  denial  or  refusal ; 
as,  no.  not. 

It.  Tho  right  or  power  of  restraining  or  withhold- 
ing by  refusing  consent ;  the  right  or  power  of  veto  ; 
a  veto. 

4.  That  sideof  a  question  which  deniesor  refuses ; 
a  decision  or  answer  expressing  or  declaring  nega- 
tion or  refusal. 

"It  is  generally  held  in  the  n* gative."— South  •  Set1' 
vol.  v.,  ser.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect.:  Tho  metal  or  equivalent  placed  in  op- 
position to  the  positive  in  the  voltaic  battery.  Tho 
negative  may  bo  coke,  carbon,  silver,  platinum,  or 
copper,  and  forms  the  cathode  '  <j .  v.). 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    w£t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     ciSr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      <ju  =  kw. 


negative-bath 

2.  Phot.:  A  picture  upon  glass,  in  whieli  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  model  are  exactly  reversed  ;  the 
actual  shades  being  represented  by  the  transparent 
glass,  the  lights  of  tho  object  appearing  dark.  The 
negative  is  used  to  obtain  positives  by  being  laid 
upon  a  sensitive  surface,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
the  rays  of  light  passing  through  the  glass.  Tho 
rays,  being  but  little  impeded  by  tho  transparent 
portions,  affect  the  preparation  underneath;  while 
under  tho  opaque  portions  (tho  high  lights  of  the 
original),  the  sensitive  material  remains  unaltered. 

negative-bath,  s. 

Phot.:  A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  distilled 
water,  averaging  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  a 
trace  of  silver  iodide,  used  to  excite  collodion 
plates  for  taking  negatives.  It  may  be  acid,  neu- 
tral or  alkaline,  according  to  circumstances. 
[BATH,  B.  I.  4.] 

negative-crystal, s. 

Crystall. :  An  iuclosure  of  glass  in  another  crys- 
tal, and  assuming  the  form  of  the  latter. 

negative-electricity,  a. 

Klri'f.;  The  electricity  developed  when  a  stick  of 
sr.-i  ling-wax  is  rubbed  with  flannel  or  skin ;  resinous 
electricity.  It  is  denoted  by  the  sign  minus  ( — ). 

negative-element,  s. 

Chem. :  The  element  which  is  disengaged  at  the 
positive  polo,  when  one  of  its  compounds  is  decom- 
posed by  an  electric  current. 

negative-eyepiece,  s. 

Optics:  Tho  Huygonian,  or  negative  eyepiece,  is 
tho  usual  combination  of  lenses  at  tho  eye-end  of  a 
telescope  or  microscope.  It  was  designed  by  its 
inventor  to  diminish  the  spherical  aberration  by 
producing  tho  refractions  at  two  glances  instead  of 
one,  and  also  to  increase  the  field  of  view.  It  con- 
sists of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  tho  eye-glass,  and 
the  field-glass,  each  of  which  presents  its  convex 
side  toward  the  object-glass. 

negative-exponent,  ».  The  same  as  NEGATIVE- 
POWER  (q.  v.).  [EXPONENT,  II.] 

negative-index, «. 

Math.:  In  logarithms  an  index  affected  with  a 
negative  sign,  as  are  the  indices  of  the  logarithms 
of  all  numbers  less  than  unity. 

negative-pole,  s. 

Elect. :  [NEGATIVE,  a.,  B.  II.  I.] 

negative-power, s.    [POWEK.] 

negative-pregnant, «. 

l.itir:  A  negation  implying  also  an  affirmation, 
as  if  a  man,  being impleaded  to  have  done  a  thing, 
denies  that  he  did  it  in  the  manner  and  form 
alleged,  thus  implying  that  ho  did  it  in  some  form 
or  other. 

negative-prescription, «.    [PEESCBIPTION.] 

negative-quantity,  ». 

Mnth.:  Any  quantity  preceded  by  tho  negative 
sign  (— ). 

negative-radical,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  which  may  be  applied  to  any  group 
of  two  or  more  atoms,  which  takes  the  place  and 
performs  tho  functions  of  a  negative  element  in  a 
chemical  compound. 

negative-result,  s. 

3((i/fc. :  The  result  of  any  analytical  operation 
which  is  preceded  by  tho  negative  sign. 

negative-sign,  s. 

Mtith.:  The  algebraic  sign  (—).  Also  called  minus 
(q.  v.). 

negative-well,  «.    The  same   as  DRAIN-WELL 
(q.  v.). 
nSg-a-tlve, v.t.   [NEGATIVE, a.] 

1.  To  disprove;  to  prove  tho  contrary. 

"The  want  of  a  corresponding  experience  negatives  the 
listory." — Paleu:  Evidences.  (Prep,  consid. ) 

2.  To  reject  by  vote ;  to  refuse  to  sanction  or  en- 
ict ;  as,  The  Senate  negatived  the  bill. 

3.  To  render  harmless  or  ineffective ;  to  neutralize. 
neg'-a-tlve-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  negative;  -ly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  a  negative  manner;  with  denial  or  refusal. 
"  For  the  words  speak  negatively." — South:  Sermons,  vol. 

'in.,  eer.  7. 

2.  In  a  manner  implying  tho  absence  of    some- 
thing; indirectly;  not  positively. 

II.  Elect. :  With  negative  electricity ;  as,  a  body 
negatively  electrified. 

neg -a-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  negative ; -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  negative ;  negation. 

neg -a-tlv-Ist,  s. 
iportivo  coinage  symmet 
Positivists. 

"There  are  amonp  up,  for  example,  scientific  gentle- 
nen  who  style  themselves  Pusitivists,  but  who  are 
Actually  KeQittirists." — Mortimer  Colling;  Thoughts  in  my 
"ttrtlcti,  ii.  46. 


[Eng.    negativ(e) ;   -ist.']     A 
H-trical  with  and  opposed  to 
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nSg-a-tlV-I-ty.  s. .  [Eng.  negativ(e)  ;  -ity.'}  The 
quality  or  state  01  being  negative;  uegativeuess. 

tnSg '-a  t5r-y\  a.  [Lat.  negatorius,  from  neyatus, 
pa.  par.  of  n«oo=todeny :  Ital.  &Sf>.negatorio;  Fr. 
negatoire.}  Expressing  denial  or  refusal;  denying. 

"  With  negatory  response  from  all  quarters.'* — Carlyle; 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  230. 

nSg-lSct',  *neg-lecte,  v.  t.  [Fr.  negliger;  Ital. 
neyliaere.]  [NEGLECT,  a.] 

1.  To  treat  without  regard  or  attention  ;  to  treat 
carelessly  or  heedlessly  ;  to  slight,  to  despise ;  to  take 
no  notice  of ;  to  disregard ;  to  pass  over. 

"Xcglect  me,  lose  me." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,  11.  1. 

2.  To  leave  undone ;  to  pass  over  or  by ;  to  omit. 
(Generally  followed  by  an  infinitive.) 

"Honor  due  and  reverence  none  neglects." 

3HUon:  P.  L.,  ill.  788. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  neglected,  omitted,  or  deferred. 

"My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ill.  4. 

n<5g-l6ct  ,  a.  [Lat.  neglectus,  pa.  par.  of  negligo 
=to  neglect:  n«c=nor,  not,  and  lego=to  gather,  to 
collect,  to  select.]  Neglected,  omitted,  overlooked. 

"  Because  it  should  not  be  neglect  or  left  undone."— Tun- 
doll:  Works,  p.  267. 

nSg-lgcf, «.    [  NEGLECT,  t>.] 

1.  Disregard,  slight,  omission ;  want  or  failure  of 
due  regard,  attention,  or  heed. 

"To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame, 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  ner  as  we  came." 

Mlltun :  Camus,  510. 

2.  Omission  to  do  anything  which  should  bo  done; 
carelessness. 

"  Which  out  of  my  neglect  was  never  done." 

Shakesp. :  Ttco  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

3.  Carelessness,  negligence ;  neglectful  habits. 

"Age  breeds  neglect  in  all." 

Denham:  Sophy,  li.  1. 

4.  The  state  of  being  neglected  or  disregarded. 

"  Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect." 

Prior:  Henry  and  Emma. 

nSg-lSct  -Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [NEGLECT,  c.] 

nSg-lSct-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  neglected;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  neglected. 

nSg-lSct  5r,  *nSg-l6ct -5r,  e.  [Eng.  neglect; 
-«r.]  One  who  neglects. 

"  Christianity  has  backed  all  its  precepts  with  eternal 
life  and  eternal  death  to  the  performers  or  neglectors  of 
them." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  6. 

neg-lSct  -f  ul,  a.    [Eng.  neglect;  -/ui(0-] 

1.  Heedless,  careless,  inattentive ;  apt  to  neglect 
or  disregard ;    negligent ;   not  careful  or  heedful. 
(Followed  by  of  before  the  object  of  neglect.) 

"  The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms." 

Ooldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  neglect  or  indiffer- 
ence. 

"Shew  a  cold  and  neglectful  countenance  to  them  upon 
doing  ill." — Locke:  Oit  Ktlncation. 

neg  Igct -f  Ul-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  neglectful;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  neglectful  manner;  with  neglect,  indifference, 
or  slighting. 

nSg-lect -f  Ul-ness,  ».     [Eng.  neglectful;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  neglect ful ;  negligence. 
neg  lect   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [NEGLECT,  t\] 
n8g  lect  -ing-lj,  adv.     [Eng.  neglecting;  -ly.} 
With  neglect   or  indifference;    neglectfully,  care- 
lessly, heedlessly.    (Shakesp.:    Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I., 
i.  3.) 

*ngg  lec  tion,  s.  [Lat.  neglectio,  from  neglect- 
us, pa.  par.  of  negliyo—tn  neglect  (q.v.).]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  negligent  or  neglectful ;  want 
of  cure;  negligence;  neglectfulness. 

"  Sleeping  neglectton  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquests  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 

neg-lScf-Ive,  adj.  [Eng.  neglect;  -ive.}  Neg- 
ligent, neglectful,  heedless,  regardless. 

"  Not  wholly  stupid  and  neglective  of  the  public  peace." 
—King  Charles:  Eikon  Banilike. 

ngg  -II  gee  (gee  as  Zha),  «.  [Fr.  neglige,  pa.  par. 
of  negliger=io  neglect  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An    easy    or    unceremonious  dress ;   undress ; 
specif.,  a  kind  of  loose  gown  worn  by  ladies,  or  a 
style  of  shirt  worn  by  men. 

2.  A  long  necklace  usually  made  of  coral.     (S'i»i- 
monds.) 

neg  -Il-g9n$e,  *  ngg'-ll-gen-cf ,  *nec-cly- 
gence.s.  [Fr.  negligence,  from  Lat.  negligentia, 
from  negfige>is=negligent  (q.  v.)  ;Sp.  neoiigencia; 
Ital.  negligenza.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  negligent ;  neglect- 
fulness  ;  neglect  or  omission  to  do  that  which  ought 
to  be  done  ;  a  habit  of  neglecting  or  omitting  to  do 
things  through  carelessness  or  design. 
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2.  An  act  of  neglect,  carelessness,  or  negligence. 

"O  negligence 
Fit  fora  fool."  Shakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Disregard,  slight,  contempt,  neglect. 

"  Both  the  worlds  1  give  to  negligence." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Iv.  5. 

neg  II  gent,  u.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  negligent  (geuit, 
negUgentit),  pr.  par.  of  neijligo=to  neglect  (q.  v.) ; 

Ital.  &  Sp.  /<•  •;//'/'"/'-  I 

1.  Careless.lioedless,  neglectful ;  apt  to  neglect  or 
omit  that  which  ought  to  bo  done  or  attended  to ; 
inattentive.    (Followed  by  of  before  the  object  of 
neglect  when  expressed.) 

"  My  sons,  be  not  now  negligent:  for  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  stand  before  Him." — 2  Chron.  xxix.  11. 

2.  Characterized  by   carelessness  or  negligence : 
careless. 

"O  negligent  and  heedless  discipline. 
How  are  we  park'd  and  bounded  in  a  pale." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

3.  Scornfully  regardless  or  heedless ;  despising. 
"And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame." — Swift:  Sliscet. 

negligent-escape,  s. 

Law :  The  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff" 
or  other  officer. 
nSg  -H-gent  Ijf,  adv.    [Eng.  negligent, ;-f».] 

1.  In  a  negligent,  careless,  or  heedless  manner; 
without  care  or   heed;  without   exactness;   heed- 
lessly. 

"Britain!  whose  genius  is  in  verse  express'd, 
Bold  and  sublime,  but  negligently  dresa'd." 

Waller:  Vpon  the  Earl  ofKoscommon. 

2.  In  a  manner  indicating  or  expressing  slight. 
disrespect,  or  disregard  of  anything;  slightingly. 

nSg  -llg-I-ble,  adj.  [Lat.  negligo  =  to  neglect. J 
Capable  of  being  neglected  or  disregarded ;  applied 
to  anything  which  may  be  neglected  or  loft  out  of 
consideration,  as  an  infinitely  small  quantity  in 
mathematics. 

*nS-g69e',  «.  [Lat.  n*oofmm=business.]  Busi- 
ness, occupation,  employment.  [NEGOTIATE.] 

"  Why  may  we  not  say  negnce  from  negotium,  as  well  as- 
commerce  from  commercium,  and  palace  from  patn- 
tiumY" — Bentley:  Dissertation  upon  I'hataris.  (Pref.  p.  54.  > 

nS-g6  ti-a-bll  -I-tjf  (ti  as  Shi),  8.  [Eng.  nego- 
tiable;-it  u.~\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  negoti- 
able or  transferable  by  assignment. 

ne  g6  -tl  a-ble  (ti  as  Shi),  a.  [Fr.,  Ital.  nego- 
ziabile;  Sp.  neffociabtf."]  Capable  of  being  nego- 
tiated; transferable  by  assignment  from  the  owner 
to  another  person  so  as  to  vest  the  property  in  the 
assignee ;  as,  a  negotiable  bill  of  excnange. 

negotiable-instruments,  a.  pi. 

Law:  Those  instruments,  the  right  of  action  upooi 
which  is,  by  exception  from  tho  common  rule,  freely 
assignable  from  one  to  another;  such  as  bills  of" 
exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

tnS  g6  ti  ant  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  negotiant,  pr. 
par.  of  negotitrr=to  transact  business.]  One  who- 
negotiates ;  a  negotiator.  [NEGOTIATE.] 

"Ambassadors,  negotiants,  .  .  .  must  nee  great  respect.'* 
— Kaleigh:  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxv. 

nS-g6  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  n6-g5'-cl-ate  (or  5!  as 
Shi),  v.  «'.  &  t.  [Lat.  negotiafus.  pa.  par.  of  negotior 
=  to  transact  business;  negofi«m=ousiness,  occu- 
pation ;  neg-  for  ?iec=not,  nor,  and  o*i«m=leisure; 
Fr.  nfgocier;  Sp.  negociar;  Ital.  jwooziare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

tl.  To  carry  on  business  or  trade;  to  traffic;  to 
deal. 

"They  that  received  the  talents  to  negotiate  with,  did1 
all  of  them,  except  one,  make  profit  of  them." — Ham- 
mond, 

2.  To  treat  with  another  or  others  respecting  th» 
purchase  and  sale  of  anything ;  to  bargain ;  to  outer 
into  or  carry  on  negotiations  or  matters  of  busi- 
ness. 

3.  To  carry  on  diplomatic  negotiations  or  inter- 
course with  another,  as  respecting  a  treaty,  a  league* 
a  peace,  &c. ;  to  troat  diplomatically. 

"  The  interests  of  those  with  whom  he  negotiated." — 
Stickle:  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia. 

4.  To  carry  on  communications  generally ;  to  act 
as  a  go-between. 

•5.  To  intrigue,  to  be  busy. 

"She  was  a  busy  negotiating  woman." — Bacon:  Henry 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  enter  into  or  carry  on  negotiations  concern- 
ing ;  to  procure  or  bring  about  by  negotiation. 

"  That  weighty  business  to  negotiate." 

Drauton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  ill. 

2.  To  pass  in  the  way  of  business ;  to  put  into  cir- 
culation ;  as,  to  negotiate  or  discount  a  note. 

3.  To   pass   over;    to    accomplish    in   jumping. 
(Racing  Slang.) 


boll,    b<Jy;     po~ut,    Jdwl;     cat,    90!!,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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2828 


neigh 


ne  gd  tl  a    tion   (ti  as  shl  ,  *ne  g6  Cl  a    tion        10.  Complexion  deep  brown,  blackish,  or  even  black,  not        n§ - 


"In  all*<vaefaMo>uof  dlmcnltie,  aman  may  not  look     hire-inn. 
" 


. 

13.  Frame  of  medlnm  height,  thrown  domewhat  oat  of     Abyssinia. 
the  pen»endicular  by  the  shape  of  the  pelvis,  the  spine, 
hnactofnegotiating.ortreatingwith  another    «     |-~t^ion  of  th'e'h.ad,  an1?  the  who.ePana- 


, 
to  sowe  and  reape  at  once."  —  Saeon:  Etnayn;  uf  .  \egotiat. 


e    BUS  (!),«.    [Called  after  Colonel  Francis  Ne- 
,  who  lived  in  tbo  time  of  Queen  Anne,  anil  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  to  mingle  the  bevor- 
named  after  him.]    A  beverage  composed 
water,  sugar,  and  spice. 
ne    gUS  (2),  *.     [Abyssinian.]      The  sovereign  of 


.sp«cting  the  purchase  and  sale  of  anything;  bar-  ,4.  The  cranial  .ntures,  which  close  much  earlier  in  the 

"sTnetraBi.n     of     overnments  b     their       ents  Negr° """* '" Oth" racM' 

ro?i>('Ctm«r?Itt«I.rL°i<mVilqru"s1Hous;  as,  the  making  K1B-.j4<l  °*-;    Pertaining  or  relating  to  negroes; 

of  treaties,  the  entering  into  a  league,  the  making  D            as,  a  nefitro  race. 

of  peace,  Ac. ;  the  transaction  of  business  between  negro-bat,  g. 

nations  by  »heir  agents  ZijOI. :  Vesperugo  mauru*.  a  vegpertilionine  bat. 


Script.  Biography:  Three  persons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture:  One  who  came  with  Zerub- 
babcl  from  Babylon  (Kzra  ii.2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7) ;  another, 
the  fnn  of  Azbuk  (Noli.  iii.  16) ;  and  lastly  the  cele- 
brated Jewish  leader,  the  sou  of  Hachaliah  (Neh. 
i.  1),  and  brother  of  Hanani  (i.  2,  vii.  2).  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 


tither  as  principal  or  agent  for  another;  one  who 
conducts  negotiations.    [NEGOTIATE,  A.  3.] 

"The  language  of  Rome,  indeed,  .  .  .  was  still,  in 
tnany  parts  of  Kurope,  almost  indispensable  to  a  traveler 
-or  nryot  tutor." — Atacaulay:  Ut»t.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 

n8-g6  -tl-a-t5r-f  (tl  as  BhI),  a.  [Lat.  negotia- 
t'tr/i/s.  \  Pertaining  or  relating  to  negotiation. 

nS-ge  tl-a-trlx(tiasshl),».  [Lat.]  A  woman 
who  negotiates. 

»ng-g6-tl-6s  -I-tjf  (ti  as  shlK  «.  [Lat.  negotiot- 
itas,  from  neyotiofus=basf.}  The  state  of  being 
engaged  in  business;  active  employment  in  busi- 
ness; negotiousness.  [NEGOTIOUS.] 

tnS-g6  tlOUS,  a.  [Lat.  negotiotun,  from  nego- 
/IK/H —  business.  ]  Busy;  engrossed  or  abs4irbod  in 
business;  fully  employed,  active  in  business. 

"  Some  servants  .   .   .  are  very  nimble  an< 


negro-COffee,  «.  to  carry  out  the  project.    Carrying  with  him  letters 

Chem.:  The  seeds  of  Cassia  oceidentala.     They  from  tne  king  designed  to  secure  co-operation  from 

have  a  purgative  action,  but  lose  this  property  in  various  quarters,  ho  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  <>b- 

the  roasting.    [CASSIA.]  tamed  zealous  assistance  from  his  countrymen,  and, 

negro-COrn  «.  notwithstanding  Samaritan  and  other  opposition, 

Bot.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  Turkish  millet, 
negro-fly, s. 

Entom.:  A  black  dipterous  insect,  Ptila  Rosce. 
Called  also  Carrot-fly. 

negro  guinea-corn, «. 


rebuilt  the 


ng 
all. 


reount  tne  waii.  An  inscription  in  the  earliest 
Hebrew,  discovered  in  18*11  in  the  tunnel  cut  through 
the  rocks  which  conducts  the  water  of  t  lie  Virgin's 
Spring,  theGihonof  Scripture,  into  t  In-  modern  pool 
of  Siloam,  has  become  the  starting  point  for  com- 
prehending the  topography  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
timesof  the  Kings  and  in  that  of  Ni-hemiah.  Mount 
Bot.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  Indian  Millet,  z.'"n  is  now  fixed  as  the  hill  on  the  southwestern 


Sorghum  vulgare. 


baco  .  ,._, 

then  pressing  It  into  cakes. 
Negro-head  maul : 


KJoixi  of  which  is  the  P<x>l  o£ Siloam.    The  valley  of 

i,  was  the  Val- 


fr°m  & 


tne  go   tlous  ness,  s.    [Eng.  negations; 
Active  employment ;  activity,  uegotiosity. 

"  God  needs  not  our  ntg^ttonnneits,  or  double  diligence, 
to  bring  his  matters  to  pass."—  holers:  Xuamart  ttif 
Syrian,  p.  606. 

ne  -grSss,  *.    [NEGBO.]    A  female  negro. 


1.1,000  Jews  and  5,000  slaves.  In  B.  ('.  433  Nehemiah 
returned  to  Persia,  but  that  year  or  the  next  was  a 
second  time  appointed  Governor  of  Judit'.i.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  (Sayce:  Introd.  to 
Ezra,  Nehemiah.  and  Either.) 

•i  The  Book  of  Xehemiah : 

Old  Tent.  Canon :  In  modern  Hebrew  Bibles,  as 
that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  is 


negro-monkey,  s. 

Zool.:  Semnopithecus  maurus;  the  specific  name 
lias  reference  to  its  color,  an  intense  black  ;  habit  at. 
the  Javanese  forests.  It  is  hunted  for  its  fur. 

negro-tamarln,  t.  distinct  from  that  of  EzYa7immTdfateiyloficw"ing 

Zool. :    If idas  urmlus.  from  the  region   of   the    it  as  one  of   the  Hagiographia.     In  the  Jewish 
It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  with  a    Canon,  however,  the  two  were  treated  as  a  single 
•  twice  as  long.    The  fur  is  black,  with  a    work.    Origen  was  the  first  to  separate  them,  call- 
lie  of  tho  back,     ing  them  the  first  and  second  books  of   Esdras. 
t  some  become    Jerome  applied  to  tho  second  the  name  of  Nelie- 
iniah.    The  style  of  tho  two  is  so  different  that  they 
must  have  had  different  authors.    The  latter  work 
is  naturally  divided  into  four  portions:  ch.i.-vii., a 


Anthrop.:  One  of  the  division's  of  Huxley's  Neg-    Gr-  e««o«=appearancc.J 
mill  race. 

nS'-grft,  *ne  ger,  «.  &  a.    [Sp.  negro=a  black 
man,  from  Lat.   nigrum,  accus,  of 
Ital.,  8p.,  &  Port,  neyro;  Fr.  ntgre.\ 

A.  At  substantive : 

Anthrop.:  The  distinctly  dark,  as  opposed  to  the       

fair,  yellow,  and  brown  varieties  of  mankind.  Their    negro. 

original  home  was  probably  all  Africa  south  of  the       Negroid-race  * 

Sahara,  India  jjouth  of  the  Indo-G^ngot jc  plains, 


— ipting  i 

verses  of  later  date.    Nehemiah's  portions  of  the 


B.  Atxiilixtiuitiri-:  Aramwisms.    Persian  words  also  occur,  some  of 

Anthrop.:  One  belonging  to  the  Negroid  race;  a    which,  however,  are  now  found  to  have  been  i.riiri- 

nally  Babylonian.     No  quotation  from  the  book 
occurs  in  the   Now  Testament.     The   Septuagint 
translation  of  the  hook  is  badly  executed.    (Sauce  : 
d  father.) 

nechhushta>i=bnsa,  a 


lly  into  two  great  divisions:  (1) 
African  Negroes,  (2)  Papuans  or  Melanosians.  Prof. 
A.  H.  Keane  (Kncyc.  Brit.,  ed.  »th,  xvii 


__    „ — , „„,„   _.„          -...-.. , appellation    given    by 

classed  in  this  system.  Hezokiah  to  the  brazen  serpent  erected  by  Mooes  in 

(1)  Tho  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  diminutive  in  the  wilderness,  but  which  now  had  become  an  ob- 

stature,  and  of  yellowish-brown  complexion.    (The  Joct  of  worship,  incense  being  offered  to  it  (2  Kings 


tropical  America,  anil  enumerates  the-  following  as    *  "'"  '  ""*u  M»w»ru  OIIHT  ij|w.-. 

the  chief  anatomical  and  physiological  ixiint'  in    and  show  traces  of  mixture.    (Journ.  Ethiuil.  Soc.,    " 

which  the  Negro  differs  most  from  his  own  con-    18<0-  *k>-  4'";  •'  "The  female  appellation  of  a  villein,  who  was  called  . 

genera:  Ne    gro  land,  «.     [Eng.  negro,  and  /awl.]  Cummnt..  bk.  ii..ch.  6. 

Geof/.  <fr  .'In^nrop.  :  That  part  of  the  continent  of 
Africa  south  of  Sahara. 

"Architecture  has  no  existence,  nor  are  there  any  mon- 
umental ruins  or  stone  structures  of  any  sort  in  the  whole 


1.  The  abnormal  length  of  the  arm,  sometime*  reaching 
to  the  knee-pan. 

'2.  Prognathism  (Facial  angle  70  ,  in  Caucasian  82  ). 

8.  Weight  of  brain,  8fi  oz.  4  in  gorilla  20  ox.,  average 
•Caucasian  (Europe  or  America  i  45  ox.) 

4.  Full  black  eye,   black  iris,  and  yellowish  sclerotic 


•nelf -t?,  ».    [Eng.  nei/rji  ;->,/.)    The  servitude, 
bondage,  or  villeinage  of  women. 


of  Xruntlitiitt,  except  those  erect«d  in  Soudan  under  Ha- 
metic  and  Semitic  influences."  —  Pro/.  A.  t{.  Kmnr,  in 
Kn,-a<:  It,  it.  led.  9th),  xvil.  818. 


6.  Short,  flat,  snob  noae,  broad  at  extremity,  with  dilated 

nostrils  and  concave  ridge.  ne  -gro  lolQ,  a.   [Eng.  negro:  I  connect.,  and  (Jr. 

B.  Thick,  protruding  lips,  showing  inner  surface.  ri<Ju«  =  a[>poaranco.]    The  same  as  NEUBOID  (q.  v.). 

I  ^Xe.yTircra±m:  enabling  him  to  n«  th.  »8  gttn -dl-fim...  [Etym. unknown.  (Pox(on.)] 

fcoad  u  a  weapon  of  attack.  />''</..  Box-elder;  a  geniis  of  Acoracon*.  distin- 

0.  Weak  lower  limb*,  terminating  in  A  broad,  flat  foot,  puislicd  from  Acer  hy  its  apetnlons  djopcimi^  fin  WITS 

i   low   it.«t«p,    projectinK  and    oomewhat    preheniiile  and   it-  ninnato  loaves.     Xcgumlittin    <>,„'  .  ,.-,>,,„,,,. 

A  toe,  and  <rlark  heel."  tin-  Hlack  Asli  of  this  r* unit ry. 


. 

vith  low  i 
xrea 


neigh  (as  ni),  *neght  r.  /.  [  A.  S.  hnn-tinn  ;  COffD. 
with  loeL  nuegaja,  nneggja;  Sw.  ynttgytt;  Dan. 
;/*<•••/•/*•.•  M.  H.  Ger.  nfgen.} 

1.  Lit.;  To  utt«T  tin*  cry  of  a  horso;  to  whinny. 

"Youthful  anrl  unhand  led  colts. 

Fetching  mad  boundn  Allowing  and  miyhtttg  loud." 
/,       ^I'-n-ftmif  it/  I'mur,  T. 

L*.  /''/.'/.:  To  scoff,  to  snciT,  tojt-rr. 

neigh  (asn&),  0.  [NEIUH,  r.]  Theory  of  a  horse; 
a  whinny. 

"It  iftthe  prince  of  palfreys;  his  nrigh  in  like  the  bid- 
ding of  a  monarch." — Shnki .-/'.  Hnirit  I'.,  iii.  7. 


ftte,    ftt,    fSre.     amidst,     whit,     fall,     fatner;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p«tt 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     x,    oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


neighbor 

neigh  bor  (elgh  ns  a),  *nelgh~bore,  *neighe- 
bore,  *nelghe  boure,  *neygh  bour,  *neygh- 
bour6t  8.  &  it.  [A.  S.  ne<lht/*'ttur,  from  ne<ih=mKh  ; 
gebur=&  husbaudman ;  M.  H.  German  ndchgebur, 
ndchbur;  Ger.  nachbar.]  [Boon.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  neighborhood,  or 
near  to  another. 

2.  One  who  stands  or  sits  nearorcloso  to  another. 

"Cheer  your  neighbors." 

Shakesp.:  ll.,ir,i  VIII.,  1.  4. 

3.  One  who  lives  on  terms  of  friendship  or  famil- 
iarity with  another.   (Frequently  used  as  a  familiar 
term  of  address.) 

"  Masters,  my  pood  friends,  mine  honest  neighbors, 
Will  you  undo  yourselves?  " 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

4.  An  intimate,  a  confidant. 

"  The  deep  revolving?  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  tne  neighbor  to  my  counsels." 

Shake* p.:  Richard  III.,  it.  2. 

5.  A  fellow-countryman. 

"  We  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbors." 

Shakesp.:  Corfo/ano*,  v.  S. 

6.  A  fellow-being;  one  who  is  near  in  nature,  and 
therefore  bound  to  perform,  or  entitled  to  receive 
good  offices  ;  one  endowed  with  fellow-feeling. 

••  My  duty  to  my  neighbor  is  to  love  him  as  myself." — 
Cftutvh  Catechism. 

B.  -In  adj. :   Near,  adjoining,  adjacent ;  in  the 
neighborhood. 

"I  long*d  the  neighbttr  town  to  see." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  January. 

neigh  -bor  eigli  as  a),  v.  t.  A  t.    [NEIGHBOR,  «.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  neighboring  to ;  to  adjoin ;  to  border  on 
or  near  to :  to  lie  near  or  adjacent  to. 

2.  To  make  acquainted  or  familiar ;  to  familiarize. 

"  Being  of  so  yonng  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And  since  so  neighbor ft  to  his  youth  and  'havior." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  near  or  adjacent;  to  adjoin. 

"A  copse  that  neighbors  by." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  259. 

2.  To  live  in  the  vicinity  or  neighborhood. 
"Divers  princeswhodo  neighbor  near." — SirJ.  Davtes. 

neigh  -bor  SBS  (elgh  as  a),  *neygh-bour  esse, 
«.  [hng.  neighbor;  -CM.]  A  woman  who  is  a  neigh- 
bor. 

"That  ye  maye  lerne  your  donghters  to  mourne,  and 
that  euery  one  may  teuche  her  neitghbourtssc  to  make 
lamentacion." — Jeremye,  ch.  ix.  (1651.) 

neigh  bor-hood  (elgh  as  a),  *neigh  bour 
hede, ».  [EnK.  neighbor;  -hood.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neighboring;  the 
state  of  living  or  being  situated  near;  vicinity. 

"Then  the  prison  and  the  palace  were  in  awfnl  neigh' 
borhood." — Lfttton:  Rtenzi,  bk.  x.t  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  place  or  locality  near  or  adjacent ;  an  adjoin- 
ing district  or  locality  ;  a  vicinity. 

3.  Those  who  live  in  vicinity  to  each  other ;  neigh- 
bors. 

"A  stnmbling-block  before  all  the  neighborhood." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  12. 

4.  Friendly  terms ;  amicableness ;  neighborly  rela- 
tions, terms  or  offices. 

"There  is  a  law  of  neighborhood  which  does  not  leave 
a  man  perfectly  master  on  his  own  ground." — Burke:  On 
a  Kegicide  Peace,  let.  i. 

5.  A  district  or  locality  generally, 
nelgh'-bor-Ing  (elgh  as  a),  a.    [Eng.  neighbor; 

-tn</.]     Situated  or  living    near ;   adjacent,    near, 
close. 

"The  neighboring  city  of  London."— Xacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

nelgh'-bor-lI-nSsg  (elgh  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  neigh- 
borly; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neigh- 
borly. 

neigh -bor-lf  (elgh  as  a),  *neigh-bour-like, 
a.&adv.  [Eug.  neighbor;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Becoming  a  neighbor;  kind,  civil. 

"The  Scottish  lord  hath  a  neighborly  charity  In  him."— 
Sltakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  Acting  as  becomes  neighbors;  social, sociable, 
civil ;  as,  The  inhabitants  are  very  neighborly. 

B.  As  adv.:  As  becomes  neighbors;  in  a  neigh- 
borly or  friendly  manner. 

"Being  neighborly  admitted  by  the  courtesy  of  England 
to  hold  possessions  in  our  province." — Hilton:  Obs.  on 
the  Articles  of  Peace. 

neigh -bor-Bhlp  (elgh  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  neigh- 
bor; -ship.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neigh- 
bors. 
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nelgh'-Iftg  (eigh  as  a),  »ney-enge,  s.  [\.  S. 
hnitqung,  from  hndgan—to  neigh.]  The  act  of  cry- 
ing like  a  horse ;  the  cry  of  a  horse ;  a  whinnying. 

ne'lr,  ne'er,  *neyre,  *nere,  s.  [Dut.  nier;  Icol. 
nyra;  Dan.  nyre;  Ger.  niere.]  A  kidney. 

nelst,  a.,  adv.  &  prep,    [NEXT.] 

A.  A*  adj. :  Next,  nearest,  Highest. 

B.  As  adv. :  Next,  nearest. 

0.  -I*  prep. :  Next  to,  nearest  to,  close  to. 

neT-th8r(or  nI'-thSr),*nau-ther,  *naw-ther, 
*ne  ther,  *ney  ther,  *nol  ther,  *no  ther,  *nou- 
ther,  *now-ther,  pron.,  pronom.  adj.  & coitj.  [ A. S. 
natrdher,  a  contracted  form  of  nd-hw<fdher  = 
neither,  from  ;«i=no,  and  hwa-dher=  whether.  The 
correct  form  is  nother,  the  form  neither  being  due 
to  the  influence  of  either  (q.  v.).] 

A.  A»  pron. :  Not  either ;  not  one  of  two ;  not  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

"  Thns  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  Ix.  1,188. 

B.  .!.<  pronom.  adj. :  Not  either. 

"Where  neither  is  nor  true  nor  kind." 

Shakesp.:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  186. 

C.  Asconj.:  Not  either.    It  is  generally  prefixed 
to  the  flrst  of  two  or  more  coordinate  negative  prop- 
ositions or  clauses,  the  others  being  introduced  by 
nor, 

"  When  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

TF  (1)  It  is  used  sometimes  for  nor  or  nor  yet  in 
the  second  of  two  clauses,  the  first  of  which  con- 
tains the  negative. 

"  Ye  shall  not  eat  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it."—  Genesis 
111.  3. 

(2)  Sometimes  it  is  used  adverbially  with  the  last 
of  two  or  more  negative  clauses  or  propositions. 

"  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown :  yet  'twas  not  a 
crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronet*." — Shakesp.: 
Julius  Ccesar,  I.  2. 

nelve,  «.    [NEAF.]    The  fist,  the  hand. 
"Whose  wife's  twa  nieres  scarce  were  well-bred." 

Burns:  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

nelve-nick-nack,  neivle-nick-iiack,  neevie- 
neevie-nick-nack,  s.  A  children's  game,  consist- 
ing of  whirling  the  closed  fists  round  each  other, 
the  one  containing  something,  the  other  empty,  the 
object  being  for  some  one  else  to  guess  as  to  which 
hand  holds  tho>article. 

"I  played  it  nwa  at  neevie-neevle-nlck-nack." — Scott:  St. 
Ronanrs  Well,  ch.  xxx. 

nfilve  -f  til,  «.    [Eng.  nelve;  -ful(l).]    A  handful. 

nSl  SO  -ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Nelson,  who 
accompanied  the  circumnavigator,  Capt.  Cook.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Nelsonioee.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  warmer  regions. 

nSl-sS-nl-e" -SB,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  nelsoni(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  -ece.} 
Dot.:  A  tribe  of  Acanthaccee. 

n5-lum-bI-a'-$6-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  nelum- 
bi(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -actee.] 

Bot. :  Water-beans ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Nymphales.  It  consists  of  water- 

Elants,  with  peltate,  fleshy,  floating  leaves,  four  or 
ve  sepals,  numerous  petals,  in  many  rows,  arising 
from  outside  the  base  of  the  torus ;  stamens  numer- 
ous, in  several  rows.  First  carpels  and  then  nuts 
many,  buried  in  the  hollows  of  the  enlarged  torus; 
seeds  solitary,  rarely  two  in  each  nut.  Only  one 
known  genus,  species  three  or  more. 

nS-lum  -bl-fim, ».    [NELUMBO.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  order 
Nelumbiacow.  The  species  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  Nelumbium  speciosum  has 
magnificent  flowers,  magenta  or  white.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Egyptian  lotus  and  the  Pythagorean 
Egyptian  bean.  It  does  not  now  grow  in  Egypt,  but 
is  found  in  India.  The  filaments  are  there  deemed 
astringent  and  cooling;  they  are  prescribed  in 
burns,  piles,  and  menorrhagia ;  the  seeds  are  given 
to  prevent  vomiting,  and  to  children  as  diuretics 
and  refrigerants.  The  large  leaves  are  made  into 
bed  sheets  for  fever  patients ;  a  sherbet  made  from 
the  plant  is  given  as  a  refrigerant  in  smallpox,  &c. 
The  rhizome,  stalks,  and  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
Hindus.  A  fiber  derived  from  the  stalk  is  used  as 
a  wick  for  lamps  in  Hindu  temples,  the  plant  being 
considered  sacred.  The  North  American  Indians 
eat  the  rhizomes  of  N.  luteum, 

ne-lum  -b6, t.    [Cingalese.] 
Bot. :  The  Hindu  and  Chinese  lotus,  Nelumbium 
speciosum.    [NELUMBIUM.] 

nSm-,  nSm  a-,  pref.  [Gr.  ncma=&  thread.] 
Resembling  a  thread. 


nematoptychius 

n£m-a-can  thus, s.  [Pref. new-, andGr. akantha 
=  a  spine.] 

PalcKoni.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Plagiostomes  from 
the  Trias.  ((Wither.) 

nSm-a-Chl  -lus,  *.   [Pref.  ?i<>m-,  and  Gr.  ckeiloe- 

Ichlhy.:  A  genus  of  Cobitidina.  No  erectile  sub- 
orbital  spine;  six  barbels,  none  at  the  mandibles 
dorsal  fin  opposite  to  the  ventrals.  Fifty  species 
are  known  from  Europe  and  temperate  Asia;  the 
species  which  extend  into  tropical  parts  inhabit 
streams  of  high  altitude. 

Ne  mse   an,  o.    [NEMEAN.] 

fn8m'-a  line,  a.  [Gr.  noma=a  thread;  (  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  MI  IT.  -ine.  1 

Mm.:  Having  the  form  of  threads;  fibrous. 

nem  -a  lite,  «.  [Pref.  nema-,  and  Gr.  litho>=a 
stone;  Ger.  nemalith.'} 

Itin.:  A  fibrous  variety  of  Brucite  (q.  v.). 

ne  ma  sto  ma,  «.  [Prof,  nema-,  and  Gr.  itoma 
=tho  mouth.] 

Sot. :  A  synonym  of  Irida>a. 

ne  ma-stdm  -I-d»,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nrma- 
itom(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacew,  sub- 
order Cryptonemeee. 

nem- a  the  -5!  urn  (pi.  ngm-a-thS  -cl-a),  subst. 
[Pref.  nemo-,  and  Gr.  theke=n  sac. ) 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Warty  excrescences  on  the  fronds  of 
certain  rose-spored  alg»,  producing  tetrasporesv 
as  in  Phyllophora. 

nSm-a-thSl-mln  -tha,  subst.  pi.  [NEMATHEL- 
HINTHES.] 

nem  a  thel-mln  -thes,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  nemat(t>)-, 
and  Gr.  helmina  (genit.  helminthos) =&  worm.] 

ZoOl. :  Round  and  Thread-worms ;  a  class  of  the 
type  Vermes  (q.  v.).  Nearly  all  are  parasitic.  They 
have  cylindrical  unjointed  bodies  marked,  with 
rings,  or  are  filiform,  narrowed  at  each  end,  with 
papilue  or  stylets  on  the  anterior  extremity.  The 
sexes  are  separate.  The  class  is  divided  into  two 
orders,  Acautbocephala  and  Nematoidea  (q.  v.). 

n5m-a-t6-,  pref,  [Gr.  nema  (genit.  nemato»)=& 
throad.]  [NEMA.] 

ngm-a-t5c'-5r-a,  «.p(.    [NEMOCEBA.] 

nem  -a-to-cy'st,  s.  [Pref.  nemato-,  and  English 
cyst.] 

Zool.  (pi.) :  The  same  as  CNID*  (q.  v.). 

ne"m-a-t6  -da,  s.    [NEMATOIDEA.] 

n8m  -a-t6de,  a.  &  s.    [NEMATOID.] 

nem   9,  t6id,  nem   a  tode.  adj.  &  subst.  [\EMA- 

TOIDEA.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Nem- 
atoidea ;  threadlike. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  order  Nema- 
toidea. 

n6m  a-told -S-a,  nSrn-a-to  -da,  8.  pi.  [Pref. 
nemat(o)-,  and  Gr.  eirfos=appearanco.] 

Zool.:  Thread-worms.  An  order  of  Nemathel- 
minthos  (q.  v.),  mostly  parasitic.  They  have  elon- 
gated rounded  bodies,  usually  tapering  at  one  end, 
sometimes  at  both ;  non-segmented,  occasionally 
provided  with  setiform  spines  or  papilhe.  Organs 
of  sense  are  not  known  to  exist,  though  the  pig- 
mented  spots  on  some  free  Nematoids  may  have- 
this  character.  They  are  for  the  most  part  dioecious. 
Schneider  divides  them  into  three  groups  according^ 
to  their  muscular  system ;  but  Prof.  Hubrecht 
classes  them  as  (1)  Free-living,  separated  by  Bas- 
tianintoa  distinct  family  Anguillulida?(q. v.);  (2) 
Parasitic;  (a)  undergoing  development  in  a  single 
host,  as  is  the  case  with  Tricocephalus  affinis;  (6) 
in  the  bodies  of  two  distinct  hosts,  as  is  the  case- 
with  Ollulanus  tricuspis  and  Trichina  spiralis;  (3) 
Transitional;  (a)  parasitic  in  the  larval  state,  fre» 
when  adult,  as  are  Gordius  andMermis;  (b)  free 
in  the  larval  state,  parasitic  when  adult,  as  are 
Strongylus  and  many  species  of  Ascaris. 

tn8m  a-t6-ne'ur'-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  nemato-,  and 
Gr.  neuron— &  nerve.] 

ZoOl.:  Owen's  name  for  animals  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  filamental,  as  in  the  star-fish. 
The  group  includes  the  Echinodermata,  Rotifera, 
Coelelmintha,  and  Bryozoa.  (Anat.  Invert,  (ed. 
2d),  p.  15.) 

ne-mat  -6-phbre,  8.  [Pref.  nemato-,  and  Greek 
pAoro8= bearing;  pA-ero=to  bear.] 

ZoOl.  (pi.) :  Busk's  name  for  the  cup-shaped  ap- 


ley  d'escrUJed  them  as  "clavate  organs"  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1849,  p.  427),  and  compared  them  with  the- 
tentacles  of  Diphues  (q.v.). 

nem-a-t6p-tj^ch  -I-UB,  ».  [Pref.  nemato-,  and1 
Gr.  ptyjc  (genit.  pfycho8)=a  fold.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Palteomscidte  from  the 
Upper  Paleeozoic  rocks. 


boil,    b6y;     pfiut,    JO>1;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


Bin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Nemausa 

Mi  mau    sa,  s.    [A  female  name,  from  Neman- 
Bus,  tin-  ancient  name  of  Nisiueti.J 
noil),  51.J 

Ng  me  an,  NS  mse  »n,  a.  [Sne  dof.]  Of  or 
PIT i.tiniM^  to  N i-mea,  a  city  in  Argolis, Greece. 

Nemean-games,  s.  pi. 

Hr.  .Inli'].:  Public  games  or  festivals  celebrated 
at  Nome*,  mot  probably  trionnially,  in  the  Athe- 
nian month  Bqedromlon  (the modern  August).  The 
Argives  werethn  judgea  at  those  games,  which  com- 
prised boxing  aud  athletic  contests,  as  well  as 
ofaarlot-races ;  and  the  conquerors  wore  crowned 
with  olive. 

Nemean-Hon,  •.  A  lion  which  committed  great 
ravages  in  Greece,  and  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

nSm  e  6  bl  I  dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  ncmeo- 
«<(u8) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 

Knttun. :  \  family  of  Butterflies,  formerly  madea 
sub-family  of  Erycinida?.  The  sub-costal  nervuro  of 
thu  fore-wings  divides  into  four  branches  instead 
of  throe.  There  aro  twelve  genera  and  145  species. 

tn6m-8-6-bI-I  -nse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nemeo- 
Ai(u8);  Lat.  fern. pi.  adj.  sun. -ince.]  [NEMEOBIID.C.] 

nSm  8  6  -hi-fis,  ».  [Or.  nemos=a  grove,  and  bios 
=  Iif,..| 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Nemeo- 
biidEB  (q.  v.K  It  has  but  one  species,  Nemeobiut 
lufind,  tlio  Duke  of  Burgundy  Fritillary,  local  in 
tho  South  of  England.  The  wings  (an  inch  across) 
brown,  with  rows  of  dull  orange  spots,  under  sur- 
face reddish-brown  with  black  marginal  dots,  and 
two  rows  of  whitish  spots  on  hindwiogs. 

nem  e  6ph  -Il-a, «.    [N'EMOPHILA.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Chelonid«p. 
Nemeophila  plantayiiiis  is  the  Wood  Tiger-moth. 
The  fore-wings  are' black  with  white  streaks  and 
spots  and  a  yellow  margin;  tho  hind  ones  dull  yel- 
low with  four  or  five  black  spots.  Expansion  of 
wings  an  inch  and  a  half.  Larva  brown,  feeding  on 
t  hn  plantain.  Flies  over  woods  aud  heaths  in  tho 
iiftiTnoon. 

n6  mer  t6-a,  i.pl.  [Lat.,  &c.,  nemert(t»);  neut. 
pi.  adj.suff.-«a.) 

ZoOl.:  A  subdivision  of  worms,  mostly  marine, 
with  ciliated  skin,  a  retractile  proboscis,  and  sim- 
ple generative  organs.  They  are  ribbon-shaped 
•animals,  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  section.  There 
are  no  exterior  appendages  of  any  kind,  and  their 
-colors  are  often  oright  and  varied.  Formerly  ar- 
ranged among  Platelminthes,  in  the  order  Turbol- 
laria.  and  made  a  sub-order  Nomertida,  Nemertina, 
or  Rhynchoccela.  They  are  now  made  a  phylum 
of  Platelminthes  with  three  sub-orders:  Hoplo- 
Schizo-,  and  Palieonomortea.  (Prof.  HubrecM,  in 
Encyc.  Brit.,  xvii.  326.) 

n8  m8r  -tS-an,  nS-mSr  -tl  an,  a.&s.  [NEMEB- 
TEA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  tho 
phylum  Nomertoa  or  the  genus  Nemortes. 

B.  As  subst.:    Any    individual    of   tho   phylum 
Nemertea,  or  tho  genns  Nemortos. 

"Even  the  Pfemrrttan*,  thongh  so  lowly  organized." — 
Danrin:  Descent  of  ilan  (ed.  2d),  p.  264. 

n6  me"r  -teg,  s.  [Or.  Nfmertes=tho  Unerring,  a 
nymph,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  (Ho- 
mer s  Iliad,  xviii.  46.)  ] 

ZoOL:  The  typical  genus  of  the  phylum  Nemer- 
toa,  and  tho  sub-order  Hoplonemertea.  The  body 
ia  more  or  less  elongated,  proboscis  much  dimin- 
ished. Macintosh  enumerates  three  species :  Nemer- 
tes  yrticilis.  If.  neesii,  and  A',  carcinophila. 

ne  mer  tld,  *.  [NEMEBTIDA.]  Any  individual  of 
the  division  Nemertida. 

nS-me"r -tld-a,  tnSm-gr  tl  na,  «.  ;>(.  [Latin 
•nemert(es) ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida,  -ina.J  [NEMEB- 

TEA.J 

n8  mgr  -tine,  a.  A  «.   [NEMEBTIDA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  tho 
sub-order  Nemertiua.    [NEMEHTEA.] 

B.  As  subst.:  Any   individual  of   the  sub-order 
Nemertina. 

Nem  e  Bis,  s.  [Latin,  from  Or.  JVemMi»=distri- 
liution,  rrt  ri  but  ion,  from  ne  m*>~to  distribute.) 

1.  <lr.  Myth.:  A  (rreek  divinity,  worshiped  as  the 
goddess  of  vengeance.    According  to  Heriod,  she 
\v;is  tho  daughter  of  Night,  and  pursued  tho  proud 
and  insolent  with  inflexible  Intred.    Temples  were 
iT'-rti-d    to    JUT    honor,  not   only    in   Oreece,    but 
throughout  the  Koniiiu  Empire. 

2.  .\Kirnii.:  [ASTEROID,  128. J 

3.  Retributive  justice. 

n<5m  Ich   th^s,  «.  [Prof,  nem-,  and  Or.  iduhys=& 

fl«b7] 

Ii-Mhu.:  A  genus  of  Munraidtp  (q.  v.) ;  exceed- 
ingly elongate,  band-shaped;  tail  tapering  to  a 
point.  Jaws  produced  into  a  long  slender  bill,  tho 
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upper  part  formed  by  the  voracr  and  intermaxil- 
larios.  Two  species  only  known,  both  from  thu 
Atlantic,  occurring  at  depths  of  from  500  to  2,500 
fathoms. 

nSm  -I-nS  cSn-tra-dl-pSn  -t8,  phr.  [Lat.]  No 
one  saying  No,  or  opposing.  Usually  abbreviated 
to  nem.  con. 

nSm-InS  dls-uen  tl  Sn  tS,  pkr.  [Lat.]  No 
ono  dissenting. 

ne  m6  -bl-fia,  s.  [Or.  nemos=u  grove,  and  liivs= 
life.] 

Kitlom.:  A  genus  of  crickets.  Nemobius  sylvestrii, 
the  Wood-cricket,  a  small  species  witli  the  hind 
wings  rudimentary,  is  common  in  Franco. 

n8-m8;  -e"r-a,  n6m-a-t89 -8r-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
nemato-,  and  Or.  keras—a  horn.] 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  dipterous  insects,  having  the 
antenna"  usually  of  from  ten  to  seventeen  joints, 
but  sometimes  only  of  six ;  thread-like  or  beaded, 
the  palpi  of  four  or  five  joints ;  tho  cross-veins  in 
the  wings  usually  few  or  wanting,  and  the  halteres 
uncovered.  The  larva  is  furnished  with  a  more  or 
less  distinct  head,  and  gives  origin  to  a  free  pupa. 
Their  classification  is  not  fixed.  Some  authors 
treat  thorn  as  a  single  family,  others  divide  them 
into  from  two  to  twelve  families.  Dallas  makes 
seven  families:  Culicidw,  Chironomidaj,  Tipulidee, 
Mycetophilidee,  Cecidomyidte,  Psychodidte,  and 
Bibionidw. 

tnSm  6  gl5s  sa  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Or.  nema=a  thread, 
and  glfaata  —  a  tongue.] 

Entom.:  The  namesometimos  given  tothehymon- 
opterous  sub-tribe  of  Apiariee,  or  Bees. 

ne  moph  I  la,  subst.  [Or.  nenuw=a  grove,  and 
phileo  =  tu  love.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrophyllacew,  with  pinnatifid 
leaves  and  conspicuous  flowers.  Several  species  are 
found  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  California.  Tho 
best  known  is  Nemophila  insignis,  which  has  bril- 
liant blue  flowers  with  a  white  center.  It  is  prized 
in  gardens  as  a  border  plant. 

tnS  moph  -I-lIst,  a.  [NEMOPHILA.]  Ono  who  is 
fond  of  forests  or  forest  scenery. 

tne-mSph -Il-jf,  «.  [\EMOPHILA.]  Fondnessfor 
forests  or  forest  scenery ;  a  love  of  the  woods. 

nS-jn6p'-tSr-fll,  8.  [Greek  ii£mos=&  grove,  and 
pteron  =  fi  wing.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Megaloptera  (q.  v.).  The 
hind  wings  aro  very  long,  each  forming  a  kind  of 
strap,  growing  broader  at  the  extremity ;  the  foro- 
wings  aro  abnormally  broad.  The  species  live  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World,  from  Southern 
Europe  to  Australia.  AVmoprera  coa  is-from  Turkey 
and  tho  neighboring  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
[NECROPHILUS.] 

nem    or  al,  a.    [Latin  nemoralis,  from    nennt* 

(gonit.  nemorw)  =  a  grove.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

wood  or  grove. 

nSm  -8r-6se,  o.    [NEMOBOUS.] 
Bot.:  Growing  in  groves.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 
neni    5r  ous,  a.    [Lat.  nemorosus,  from  nemus 

(genit.  nemoris)  =  a  grove.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

wood ;  woody. 
"Paradise itself  WBH  but  a  kind  of  nemorous  temple,  or 

eaored  grove." — Evflgn:  Sylra,  bk.  iv.,  g  4. 

•nSmp  -n8,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  nemnan  =  to  name  (q.  T.).] 
To  uame,  to  call. 

"Aa  much  disdaining  to  be  so  misdempt, 
Or  u  warmonger  to  be  basely  nempt." 

Spenter:  F.  V.,  III.  I.  29. 

n€mb,  «.    [Arab.]    Tho  Ichneumon  (q.  v.). 

ne  miir  a,  a.  [Or.  ncma=a  thread,  and  oura=a 
tail.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Perlidw  (q.  v.).  Tho  larvn- 
are  naked,  and  live  in  the  water.  They  go  through 
tho  winter,  and  become  pupie  in  the  spring.  Tiie 
adult  lives  only  a  few  days,  for  its  mouth  is  not 
,-nitfd  for  receiving  food.  The  larva  has  two  long 
caudal  hairs  which  it  loses  on  arriving  at  tho  adult 
state. 

*n6 -nI-»,  *nse  nl-jt,  a.  [Lat.]  A  funeral  song; 
an  elegy. 

neu    it  phar,  s.    [Pors.  noQfer,  nilott/er.] 

Bot.:  Nymphceaalba.    [NYMPH.KA.] 

ne-6-,  pref.  [Greek  n«o»=now.l  A  prefix  much 
used  in  scientific  terms,  with  tho  force  or  moaning 
of  new,  recent,  or  fresh. 

ne'e  arc -tic,  a.   [NEABCTIC.] 

n8-6-ba-l8B  -na,  «.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Lat.  balcena 
(q.v.).| 

/."<>L:  A  genus  of  Mystacoceti,  witli  a  siuglo  rare 
"iirilirnn  marainata.  tho  smallest  of  the 
Whalebone  Whalac,  from  tix  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  seas.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
length.  The  baleen  is  very  long,  slender,  elastic, 
and  whit.'. 
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nj5-6-  Chan  -na,  «.  [Prof,  neo-,  and  Or.  channe= 
a  kind  of  sea-fish. J 

Ichtlty.:  A  genus  of  Galaxiidt*.  Dr.  (innthor  con- 
siders it  a  degraded  form  of  the  typical  genus  Gal- 
axias,  from  Vnich  it  differs  by  theaosenre  of  ventral 
fins.  It  has  been  found  only  in  burrows,  which  it 
excavates  in  clay  or  dried  mud  at  a  distance  from 
the  water. 

tNS-6  chrla  -tl-an  (or  tian  as  tya'n>,  a.  4  «. 
[Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  Christian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  new  Christianity 
or  rationalism. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  seeks  to  reconstruct  Chris- 
tianity on  a  rationalistic  basis;  a  rationalist. 

tN6  6-ChrIS-tI-an  -I  t?,  sub»t.  [Pref.  »ieo-,  and 
Eng.  Christianity.]  Now  Christianity,  rationalism, 
or  its  results  when  applied  to  tho  Bible  and  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

ne  6-Chrf  s  -6-lHe,  ».  [Prof,  neo-,  and  English, 
Ac.,  chrysolite.] 

3Iin. :  A  variety  of  chrysolite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
small,  black,  crystalline  plates.  It  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  manganese.  Found  at 
Vesuvius  in  cavities  of  the  lava  of  the  year  1631. 

N6-6-C6  -ml-an,  a.  &  «.  [From  Lat.  ffeocomium 
=Neufchatel.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Nenfchatel,  or  the 
rocks  there  typically  represented.    [B.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

Oeol.:  A  European  name  for  tho  Lower  Green- 
sand  formation,  the  inferior  part  of  the  Cretaceous 
system.  Lyell  divides  it  into  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Neocomian  ;  the  Upper  contains  theiolko- 
stone  and  Hythe  beds  of  the  southeast  of  England 
with  the  Kentish  rag  intercalated,  the  whole  lose 
than  three  hundred  feet  thick.  Beneath  this  is  the 
Atherfleld  clay,  gray  in  color,  of  great  thickness  at 
Athorfleld,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Part  of  the  Spec- 
ton  clay,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  is  also  Neoco- 
mian. Under  the  Middle  division  are  ranked  the 
Weald  clay,  the  Middle  Speoton,  and  Tealbybedg. 
Tealby  is  a  village  in  Lincolnshire.  Tho  Lower 
Neocomian  contains  the  Hastings  sand,  passing 
into  Purbeck  beds  of  the  Jurassic  series,  and  tho 
lower  Spoeton  clay,  tho  latter  two  hundred  feet 
thick.  Remains  of  Plosiosanrns  and  Teleosaurus 
have  been  found  in  tho  Upper  Speeton  clay  and 
Pecten  dnclus,  various  Ammonites,  &c.,  in  other 
beds.  The  lower  Neocomian  is  homotaxic  with  the 
yellow  sandstone  of  Neufchatol. 

ne  o  cos  mlc,  o.  [Prof,  neo-,  and  Eng.  cosmic.] 
Pertaining  to  tho  present  condition  and  laws  of  the 
universe;  specif.,  applied  to  the  races  of  historic 
man.  (Annandale.) 

He-ftc'-ra^y*,  8.  [Or.  neo8=new,  and  fcra/eo=to 
govern.]  Oovernment  by  new  or  unused  hands; 
upstart  authority. 

nS-6-crI-n61  -dS-a,  s.pl.  [Prof,  neo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  crinoidea  (q.  v,).] 

ZoOl. :  In  some  recent  classifications  an  order  of 
Crinoidoa,  which  is  then  made  a  class. 

ne  6c  teije,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  M<:»i8=acqui- 
sition ;  Gor.  nt oktes.] 

Uin.:  ThesameasScOBODiTE  (q.  v.). 

nS-6-c.y  -an-He,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.,  Ac., 
cyanite;  Ital.  neociano.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  extremely  minute 
tabular  crystals,  as  a  sublimation  product,  in  the 
fumarolesof  Vesuvius.  Crystallization,  monoclinic. 
Color,  blue.  Supposed,  from  preliminary  experi- 
rnonts,  to  bo  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  copper. 

ne  od  a  mode,  «.  [Gr.  neodamodc*,  from  n«o» 
=new,  and  dcmorfc8=pertaining  to  the  people,  pop- 
ular: demo8=the  people,  and  eido8=appearance; 
Fr.  ntodamode.] 

Or.  Antiq.:  A  person  recently  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

nS  5-fc»  -a,  s.  [Prof,  neo-,  and  Gr.  ijnia,  poet, 
for  ge=the  earth.] 

/.i ail.  <t  Oeog.:  A  division  of  the  earth  for  zoolog- 
ical purposes  by  Mr.  Sclater;  it  includes  his  No- 
arctic  and  Neotropical  regions.  (Wallace:  Geog. 
DM.  Anim.,\.m.) 

ne"-8g'-a-mlst,  «.  [Greek  neogamos= newly  mar- 
ried: prof,  neo-,  and  gamo= to  marry;  Fr.  ntogame.] 
A  person  recently  married. 

ne  -6  fcSn,  «.    [NEOOESE.] 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  an  alloy  resembling  sil- 
ver. It  consists  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  tin. 

ne  6  gene,  a.  [Prof,  neo-,  and  Or.  <7cnnao=to 
producer] 

Geol.:  Atormusedbysomocontinrrit;!]  gjologists 
to  denote  tho  Pliocene  and  Miocene  Tertiarios,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  older  strata  of  the  Eocene. 
(Page.) 

ne  8g  -ra  phf,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  graph6-= 
to  write.]  A  now  system  of  writing. 


! 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mate.     cfib.     ciire,     unite,     cOr,     rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  8;     ey  =  1.      qu  =  kw. 


neolatin 

ne  6  lit  -In,  a.    [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  Latin.'] 
\.  Now  Latin.    A  terra  applied  to  the  Romance 
languages,  as   having   sprung   directly  from   the 
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neotoma 


the  Corvidro.    First  described  by  Gould,  who  mis-  fourth  century;  and  (3)that  of  P"><fe>.<l^h^j 

took   the  male  and  female   for   distinct  species,  Under  Justinian  1483-565)  the  Alexandrian  s< 

rently-shaped  bills,  and  named  became  extinct. 

acutirostris,  and  the  latter  "With  the  exception   of    Epicureanism^  wh 


dark-gray  at  base;  wattles  large,  rounded,  and  rich 
bluish-gray;   claws 


contribute  something  to  the  new  philosophy."  —  Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  383. 
N6-6-pla'-t6n-Ist,  ».    [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  i 


,  as  written  by  modern  authors.  N.crassirostris.    I 
ne-6-lIm  -\j-lfis,  s.    [Prcf.  neo-,  and  Lat.  limu- 

41W  IQ.  V./.J                                  M  v     i                     f             *1        TT  iittin"|sia j  ak  1 1.1  .-i  -  ,    v, .  1 1  i  i.       j .  i .  ^ 

PaUvotit.:  A.  genus  of  Xiphosnra,  from  the  Up-    orange-color:   tarsi  and   toes   uiumu-Kruj  ;   uiowo       uc-u-yia  -*v**  »»>«,  «»•    i».~«  .,-.-,-——. ,-• 

per  Silurian.    The  head  shield  rosembles  that  of  light  horn-color.    (Buller:  Birds  of  New  Zealand.)    tonist  (q.  v.).]  A  member  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 

the  recent  Limulus.  and  the  divisional  lino  crossing  _     .       ,    holding  Neoplatonic  views. 

the  head  apparently  corresponds  with  the  facial  nS -O-nlsm,  8.    [Gr.  7ieo8=new;  fcng.  sun.  -wm.J       ,.The  anoient  reiiglon»  Of  the  East  had  a  peculiar 

sutnrn  of  the  Trilobites.     There  was  probably  a  A  now  word,  phrase,  or  idiom ;  a  neologism.                 Interest  for  the  Xeoplatonlst."— Enayc.  Brit.  (ed.  »tn), 

long  spiniform  telson.    The  sole  species,  Neolimu-  nfi  6-n8 -ml-an,  8.  &  a.    [Pref.  neo-,  and  Greek    xvil.  833. 

lui  falcatus,  has  been  described  by  Ur.  H.  Wood-  w),,log=aiaw;  Fr.  neonomien.'}                                         nS  -6-pfis,  s.    [Prof,  neo-,  and  Gr.  pou»=a  foot.] 

A.  Assubst.:  One  who  advocates  or  supports  new       Ornith.:  Kite-eagle,  an  aberrant  genus  of  Aqui- 

ne  -0-llt«,  8.    [Prof,  neo-,  and  Gr.  f iffto»=stone ;  • 
Ger.  neolith.\ 

Min.:  Agroon  mineral  occurringin  stellate  groups 
of  >ilky  floors,  and  massive.     Hardness,  1-2; 


of  alumina  and  magnesia,  with  some  protoxide  of    n692)"">(Ep"bed' 
iron.    Found  in  cavities  in  basalt,  at    Eisenach,    v 


Germany,  at  Arondal,  Norway,  and  other  places. 

ne  ft  llth  -Ic,  a.    [NEOLITE.] 

Anthrop.:  A  term  applied  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
to  t  he  second  of  the  four  epochs  into  which  ho 
divided  Prehistoric  Archwology. 


"The  later  or  polished  Stone  Age;  a  period  character- 
ed by  beautiful  weapons  and  instruments  made  of  Hint 
«ud  other  kinds  of  Btone,  in  which,  however,  we  find  no 


trace  of  the  knowledge  of  any  metal  excepting  gold, 
which  seems  to  hare  been  sometimes  used  for  ornaments. 
Tliis  we  may  call  the  Neolithic  period."—  Lubbock:  I'rehis- 
j  Times  (1878),  p.  8. 


A. 

ical. 
B.  -4s  tubst.:  Tlio  same  as  NEOLOGIST  (q.  v.). 


)  black,  with  indistinct  bars  of  ashy-gray  on  the  tail. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Neono-  n6  6-ra'-ma,  s.    [Ionic  Gr.neos=a  dwelling,  and 

mians.  horama  =  a.  view.]    A  panorama    representing  the 

n*-o-n6  -ml-»n-lsm,  8   [Eng.  noon™.-  -«„,.]  interior  of  a  large .building,  in  which  the  specta 

The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Neonomians.  n6  6  rln  8p -sis,   8.    [First  element    doubtful; 

"n6  8  Phl-lSs'-O-phgr,  s.    [Pref.  »ieo-,  and  Eng.  Qr.  Oi>sis=appoarance.] 

philosopher  (q.  v.).]    A  new  philosopher;  one  who  Puloeont.  •   A  genus  of  fossil  butterflies.    Neorin- 

holds  or  advances  new  principles  of  philosophy.  ol>sis  sepulta,  of  the  family  Satyrida?,  is  from  the 

n6  -o-phr8n.  a.    [Gr.  neophron,  as  adj.=childish  Sandstones  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

in  spirit ;  as  subst.,  often  as  a  proper  name.]  nS-6-ter'-IC,  *n§-6  t8r'-Ick,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  neo- 

Ornith:   A  genus  of  Vultunda?,  sub-famUy  Vul-  tericus,  from  Gr.  neoter»fco«=novcl,  from  neolcros, 

turinw.    Neophron  percnopterus  is   the    Egyptian  comp.  of  neos=new;  Fr.  nfoterique.] 

Vulture    (q.   v.),    Pharaoh's    Hen,  ^  or   Pharaohs  A.  ^ls  ad/. .-  New,  modorn  ;  of  recent  origin. 

'Among  our  neoteric  verbs,  those   in  -tze  are  exceed- 


US  6-16    gl-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  neofosto) ;  -ian.]       ^r-j^-    >#    '•- ^^-Tg-thVTndian  Scavenger 
.  Ai  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  neology ;  noolog-    Vulture,  and  N\    pileatus,  widely    distributed    in 


Africa,  the  Pileated  Vulture. 
nS  -o-phyte,  *ne  -6-phIte,  s.  &  a.   [Lat.  neo- 


••  We  must  tuko  heed  not  to  do  as  the  neologiam  have    phutus  from  (Jr.  nfo/>hj^o»=newly  planted ;  neo8= 
done."—  Tregelles:  Heads  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  7.  n(JW  au(j  ;,/,,/fo8=KrOwn  ;  phyo=to  grow;  Fr.  ne'o- 

ne  6  16  -gl-an  Ism,  s.    [Eng.  neologian;  -i'«m.]    phyte;  Ital.  &  Sp.  neofito.] 


Tlie  same  as  NEOLOGISM  (q.  v.). 

nS  6  iSg  -Ic,  *nS-6-l8g'-Ic  al,  o.  [English  »>«- 
o/i«;f y) ;  -ic,  -it-af.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  neology ; 
employing  new  words. 

"A  genteel  neologtcal  dictionary  containing  those  po- 
lite, though  perhaps  not  strictly  grammatical  words  and 
phrases,  commonly  used,  and  sometimes  understood,  by 
the  beau  monde." — Chesterfield:  The  World,  No.  32. 

ne  6  I8g -Ic-al-ly1,  «dv.    [Eng.  neological;  -fj/.] 
In  a  ueological  manner. 
ne-8l  -6  glsm,  s.    [Eng.  neolog(y) ;  -ism.'] 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  novice ;  one  newly  admitted  to  the  order  of 

2.  A  tyro,  a  beginner,  a  novice. 

"There stands  a  neophyte  glazing  of  his  face." 

Ben  Jonsvn:  Cynthia's  Keveh,  iii.  4. 

II.  Church  Hist.:  A  term  applied  in  the  primi- 
tive Church  to  the  newly  baptized.  They  wore 
white  garments  at  their  baptism,  and  for  eight 


1.  A  new  w 


Wltlte   garmeiiiM   ut    meir   uayuaiu,   nuu    iui    tfi&»'»-  •  , ; 

days  after.  ThoCouncil  of  Nice  (A.  J>.  3251 ,  ordered    guage  ;  a  neologism. 


ingly   numerous."  —  Fitzedtcard    Halt:    Modern 
p.  294. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  belonging  to  modern  times;  a 
modorn. 

"Bymptomes  which  all  the  neotertclct  repeat  of  Dio- 
des.11— Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  299. 

nfi-6-tSr  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  neoteric;  -al.]  The 
same  as  NEOTERIC,  A.  (q.  v.). 

n6-8t'-8r-I;m,  e.  [Gr.  neo(eros=comp.  of  neos= 
new  :  Bug.  suit,  -ism.] 

1.  The  introduction  or   uso  of  a  new   woru    or 
phrase ;  neology. 

"  Xeoterfsm,  whether  in  words  or  style,  may  easily  be- 
come nauseating."—  Fitzedtcard  Hall:  Modern  English, 
l).  160. 

2.  A  new  word  or  phrase  introduced  into  a  lan- 


As  contributory  to  the  production  of  nrote risms,  some 

!,,„,„  oruors  nil  tuoiruuiuiaiu;)  imn  i,™u  .u  =.-,i..>  ...ut.o-    expressions   lay  down  their  old  tenses  altogether,   and 

2   The  use  of  new  words,  or  of  old  words  in  new    »ro__provod.    The^  tormjs^still^uscd^bj^  Iloman    acquire  new  0Mi.»-«««*»r<I  Hall:  ..A. 


.,_,-      _____  _   ________  ...       _____  .  .     .         , 

ord  or  phrase;  a  now  use  ofa  word  or    that  neophytes   should  not  be  admitted   to  holy 

orders  till  their  constancy  had  been  in  somo  moas- 


"Kept  pure  of  Balzac  and  neologism." 

E.  B.  Brovmtng. 

3.  Now  doctrines.    [RATIONALISM.] 

ne  61  -6-£Ist,  8.    [Eng.  neolog(y) ;  -is(.] 

1.  One  who  coins  or  introduces  new   words   or 
phrases,  or  who  uses  old  words  in  now  senses. 

2.  One  who  introduces  innovations  in  doctrine, 
especially  in  theology.    [RATIONALIST.] 

ne-Sl-6-£Isf  -Ic,  «n5-8l-o-«st  -lo-al,  a.  [Eng. 
ni'i'linjist;  -ii1,  -iVaf.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
neology ;  neological. 

ne-Sl-6  fcl-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  neologizW ;  -ation.] 
The  actor  habit  of  neologizing ;  neologism. 

ne  81  -6-fclze,  r.  i.    [Eng.  neologd/) ;  -»ze.] 

1.  To  introduce  new  words  or  phrases ;  to  use  old 
Words  in  now  senses. 

2.  To  introduce  new  theological  doctrines :  to  in- 
troduce or  adopt  rationalistic  views  in  theology. 

y,  ».    [Prof.  neo-.  and  Greek  fosro8=a 
ologie^] 


missionaries  for  their  converts  from  the  heathen.    P.  I6*- 

A  special  use  of  the  word  was  to  denote  one  who,        ne-St  -Sr-Ist,  s. 

not  having  passed  through  the  inferiorgrades,  was, 


_.  .-.,  -.    [N'EOTEKISM.]    One  who  neot- 
ouo  who  uses  or  introduces  new  words  or 


in  view  of  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  considered  canonicafly  unfit  plirases ;  a  neologist. 

to  bo  consecrated  bishop.  "Among  writers  of  the  first  class,  none  are  wild  neot- 

"  Those  whom  he  calls  neophytes,  that  is,  newly  grafted  erists."—FitzedwardUall:  Modern  English,  p.  192. 

Into  Christianity."— BOCOH:  Union  of  Lams.  n6-8t-Sr-ISt'-IC,  o.     [Eng.  neoterist ;  -ic.]    Of  or 

B.  As  adj. :  Newly  entered  upon  or  admitted  into  pertaining  to  neoterizing  or  nooterisms. 

somo  state ;  a  novice.  ne-St   8r  Ize,  v.  i.     [NEOTERISM.]     To  use  or 

"It  is  with  your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as  with  introduce  now  words  or  phrases;  to  neologize;  to 

your    neophyte  player." — Ben    Jonson:   Cynthia's   Revels,  coin  new  words  or  phrases. 

'"•«•  ne  6-tIn -8  a.  s.     [Originally  Lat.  <inea ;  but  as 

ne  -ft  plage,  8.    [Pref.  neo-,  and  Greek  plasis=  there  was  a  moth  genus  of  that  name,  neo- was  pre- 

formation.  1  fixed  for  distinction's  sake.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  BOTBTOOEN  (q.  v.).  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophrew.     The 

nS  ft  nl&B'  «o  a     fPref    neo-    and  Ene  vlastic  flowers  are  small,  the  lateral  sepals    and   petals 

^iSsSH?0^^^^"  P=S.ts»u^ 

Ni'Otinea  intacta  has  a  pink  or  purplish  corolla, 

n6  6-pla-t8n'-IC,    a.    [Pref.  neo-,  and    English  the  sepals  darker,  and  is  found  on  limestone  past- 

Platonic  (q.  v.).J    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Neopla-  nros  in  Galloway.    Called  also  .dcenw  secundiflora. 

tonists  or  their  doctrines.  nS-8f -6  kite,  s.     [Gr.  neo«ofco8=new-born,  or  of 


Ne-6-pla-t6-nr-cian,  s. 

The  same  as  NEOPLATONIST  (q.  v.). 


•ion.] 


_  i     H)     {.  O  ,     lll.-U    I.       <Mlli.      \Jl       LW,J1J 

[English  neoplatonic;    submetaflic;  color  and  streak,  black,  to  various 
shades   of   dark -brown;    opaque.    Dana   includes 


. 

under  this  name  Stratopeite  and  Wittingite  (q.  v.), 
roducts,  to  neither  of 


alteration  pr 


only  when  the  extant  terms  of  the  language  are  defect- 
ive ."—Taylor:  Monthly  Review,  vol.  o.,  p.  23. 

2.  Rationalistic  views  in  theology, 
ne-o-me  -nl-a,  s.     [Gr.  neominia,  from  neos  — 
now,  and  men=a  month.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  time  of  new  moon ;  the  begin 
ning  of  the  month. 

2.  Gr.  A  ntin- :  A  festival  observed  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month  in  honor  of 

all  the  gods,  especially  of  Apollo,  thence  called    u(>ctriUB  0[    luo  «„„,,  „,,.,,   v.-0  ^.c..^^.^^  ~.    ^= 

^.<mlfnos,  as  the  author  of  light,  and  the  luminary    (jroeks .  in  having  made  Reason  the  justification  of       n6-8f-O-ma,  «.    [Gr.  neo=to  swim,  and  tome-a 


m 

lid 


Beteroloeha  of  Cabanis.    According  to  Buller,  a    cas  and  Plotinus,  in  the  third  century  [AMMONIAS. 
genus  of  Upupidse,  placed  by  some  authors  with    (2)];  (2)  that  of  Porphyry  and  lamblichus,  in  the 


IIS      Utt TU/HU.ftlw,.         Alwrvf.n         r      ,^          — t . 

squirrel-like  taU ;  the  tails  of  the  other  species  rat- 
like. 


boll,    D6?;     pout,    Jowl;    cat.     cell,     chorus,     ghln,    benph;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^lst.    ph-f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shfin;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &<••       >ei, 


neotragus 


ne  fit  ra  gus,x.  [Prof,  neo-,  and  Or.  trngu>=& 
goat.] 

Zoology:  An  African  genua  of  Antilopidie.  Three 
specimens  are  known  :  A'eo/rm/u*  miltituiu*.  .V.  kir- 
kii,  and  JV.  damarentu.  (Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1880, 
pp.17  22.) 

n«-6-tr8p'-Ic-»l,  a.  [Prcf.  neo-,  and  Eng.  rrop- 
I'euJ  (q.v.).]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
zoological  region  so  called. 

neotropical-region,  «. 

Zool.  :  Dr.  Sclater's  name  for  a  zoological  region, 
embracing  South  America,  the  Antilles,  and  trop- 
ical North  America.  It  possesses  more  peculiar 
families  of  vertebrates  and  genera  of  birds  than 
any  other  region.  Neither  Prof.  Huxley's  suggested 
alteration  Austro-Columbia,  nor  Dr.  Sclater  s  new 
term  Dendrogaea,  appears  to  be  an  improvement. 
(Wallace:  Geog.  DM.  Animals,  i.  19.) 

n8-St'-tg-»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neott(ia)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

r,:il.:  A  tribe  of  Orchids,  having  one  anther, 
which  is  dorsal,  the  pollen  powdery,  granular,  or 
sectilc. 

n6  6t  -tl-a,  «.  [Attic  Gr.  neottia=a  bird's  nest; 
BO  called  from  the  interwoven  fibers  of  the  roots.] 

Botany  : 

*1.  Lady's  tresses:  the  same  as  SPIHAXTHES 
(q.  vj. 

2.  Bird's  Nest,  a  genus  of  Orchids,  family  Lister- 
idtr.  reduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Listera.  The  species  Listera  (Neottia)  nidus- 
avis,  the  Bird's  Nest  Orchis,  is  a  brown,  leafless  root 
parasite;  the  stem  has  sheathing  scales,  the  raceme 
18  laxflowered,  the  corolla  grayish-brown,  the  lip 
concave  at  the  base,  the  terminal  lobes  divaricate. 
Found  in  dark  woods,  especially  of  beech,  in  conti- 
nental Europe  and  Western  Siberia. 

ne-6t  -tl-ofis,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  neotti(a);  Eng. 
suit.  -«««.  | 

lint.  :  Resembling  Neottia  ;  having  a  root  like  a 
bird's  nest. 

"That  [genus)  which  contains  the  Nidus-avis,  the  only 
one  having  the  neottluu*  Tool."—  Hooker  it  Arnott:  Brit. 
Flora  (ed.  7th),  p.  429. 

nS  -6  type,*.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  type;  Ger. 
neotyp.] 

Mm,:  A  variety  of  calcite  containing  some  car- 
bonate of  baryta. 

tn«-6  z6  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  neo-;  Gr.  z«=life,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -to.] 

Geol.  tt  PaUeont.:  One  of  two  divisions  proposed 
by  the  late  Prof.  E.  Forbes  for  past  geological  time 
and  fossiliferous  strata  ;  it  ranges  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Trias  up  to  the  existing  order  of 
things,  embracing  the  Mesozoic  and  Caiitozoic 
epochs.  He  contended  that,  while  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic 
fossils,  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  fossils,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  philosophical  to  divide  the  whole  lapse  of 
geological  time  into  two  great  epochs.  [PALAEO- 
ZOIC.] 

"Both  the  palaeozoic  and  the  after—  I  must  coin  a  word 
—  neozoic  mollusca."—  /Yo/.  E.  Forbes,  in  Quar.  Juurn. 
Geol.  Soo.,  vol.  *..  p.  lixii. 

nep,  ».  [A  contract,  of  nepera.]  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nepeta  (q.  v.)  ;  catmint. 

"The  cat  to  her  nep,  the  goat  to  his  hemlock."  —  Ball: 
Select  Thought*,  g  SI. 

II  Wild  Nep  is  Byronia  dioica. 
ne    pa,  «.    [Lat.=a  scorpion.] 


, 

fresh  waters  of  Europe.  It  is  about  an  inch  long, 
elliptical,  yellowish-gray,  with  red  on  the  abdomen. 
It  preys  on  aquatic  insects,  and  its  bite  is  painful 
to  man. 

Ne  paul  ,  «.  [Seedef.]  The  name  of  a  district 
in  Northern  Hindustan. 

Nepaul-barley  ,  s. 

Bot.  tt  Hort.:  Horde-urn  coeleste,  var.  trifurcatum. 
It  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than  common  barley. 

Nepaul-paper,  I.  A  strong,  unsized  paper  made 
in  Nopaul  from  the  pulverized  bark  of  the  Daphne 
papyracea.  Made  many  yards  square. 

Nep  aul  ese  ,  a.  &».    [Eng.  AY/muf;  -ete.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nepaul  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

B.  Aasubtt.:  An  inhabitant,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
Nepaul. 

nepe,  >.  [North  American  Indian.]  A  square 
piece  of  blanket  wrapped  by  the  American  Indians 
about  the  foot  and  ankle  before  putting  on  the  moc- 
casin. 

ne   penth,  *.    [NEPENTHES.] 

Hut.  (pi.)  :  The  name  given  by  Lindloy  to  the  or- 
der Nepenthacew  (q.  v.). 
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ne  pen-tha  -58  a,  a.  pi.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  ne penth(e) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -»«••  n-.  | 

Bot.:  Nopentli8;an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Euphorbiales(T).  It  consists  of  herbs  or 
half-shrubby  plants,  with  leaves  slightly  sheathing 
at  the  base,  dilated  into  a  pitcher  at  the  end,  artic- 
ulated with  a  lid-like  lamina.  Wood  without  con- 
centric zones,  but  with  abundant  spiral  vessels. 
Racemes  dense,  terminal,  many-flowered.  Flowers 
dioecious.  Sepals  four.inferior.  Stamens  cohering 
into  a  column,  with  about  fifteen  anthers.  Fruit 
capsular,  four-celled,  four-valved,  the  dissepiments 
from  the  middle  of  the  valves,  and  having  the  mi- 
nute seeds,  which  are  numerous,  adherent.  Known 
genus  one;  species  six  (?),  from  swamps,  in  India 
and  China.  (Lindley.) 

n8-pgn  -the,  "nS-pgn  -thSg,  s.  [Or.  nepenthes; 
neut.  sing,  of  nepenthit  =  free  from  sorrow:  ni, 
negative  prefix,  and  pen?Aos=grief,  suffering.] 

I*  Literally: 

1.  A  kind  of  drag  or  potion  supposed  to  have  the 
property  or  quality  of  driving  away  all  sorrow  and 
misfortunes. 

"  >ot  that  nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power."  Mitl<,n:  Comue,  676. 

2.  Any  draught  or  drug  capable  of  removing  pain 
or  care. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  which  removes  pain  or  care, 
or  renders  one  insensible  to  them. 

"  Lulled  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court." 

Pope:  Epil.  to  Satires,  1.  98. 

nS  p6n  thes,  «.    [NEPENTHE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  NEPENTHE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  The  only  known  genus  of  the  order  Ncpen- 
thacetp.    Character,  that  of  the  order,    Nepenthes 
dittillatoria  is  the  Pitcher-plant  (q.  v.). 

nS  p6  -ta,  «.  [Lat.=the  wild  mint  (Mentha  sil- 
vestri$),ar  the  balm,  Mi-limn  alti*sima.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  menthaceons  tribe 
Nepetoee.  The  calyx  is  fifteen-ribbed;  the  two 
posterior,  t.  e.,  upper,  stamens  the  longer ;  th  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  straight,  emarginate,  »r  liii'ul. 
About  110  species  are  known,  from  North  Africa 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  JV.  ciliaris  is 
given  in  India  in  sherbet  for  fever  and  cough.  N. 
ruaeralis  is  supposed  to  be  a  cardiac  tonic. 

nS-p«  -W-88,  ».  pi.     [Lat.  nepet(a) ;  tern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -eoe.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiatae,  type  Nepeta. 

n8-p6'-tl  dw,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nepet(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
snff.  -idee.} 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Labiate  plants,  tribe  Ocimeee. 
Type  Lavondula  (q.  v.).  (Lindley.) 

ne  phal  I?m,  ».  [Gr.  »ifp/iaJi«mo»=soberness, 
discretion ;  niphaliz6=to  purify  by  a  libation  with- 


Edinburgh  to  total  abstinence. 

ne  -phal-Ist, «.  [NEPHALISM.]  One  who  advo- 
cates or  practices  nophaligm. 

neph  e  line,  neph  e  lite,  ».  [Gr.  nephele=n 
cloud ;  suff.  -mi ,  -He ;  Ital.  neftlina.  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  mineral  becomes 
cloudy  when  immersed  in  strong  acids.] 

Mi'i. :  A  mineral  species  included  by  Dana  in  his 
unisilicato  sub-division  of  anhydrous  silicates. 
Crystallization;  hexagonal,  usually  occurring  in 
six-  or  twelve-sided  pnsms,  with  plane  or  modified 
summits.  Principal  cleavage,  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  the  hexagonal  prism.  Hardness,  5-6;  specific 
gravity,  2"5-2'65;  luster,  vitreous  to  greasy;  color, 
white  to  yellowish ;  when  massive,  frequently 
bluish-gray,  dark-green,  brownish  to  brick-red; 
transparent  to  opaque.  Composition :  Silica,  44'52 ; 
alumina. :{)'";  soda,16'9;  potash,  5'2=100— formula, 
^:!NM>,:!KO)3SiO2+3(2Al:jO3,3SiO3)+3SiO2.  Occurs 
in  very  fine  crystals  in  cavities  of  the  volcanic 
bombs  in  the  agglomerates  of  Monte  Sornma,  Vesu- 
vius, and  as  a  constituent  of  many  dolerites,  syen- 
ites, &c. 

nepheline-basalt,  >. 

Petrol.:  A  crystalline  granular  admixture  of 
iic|>licliue,  augite,  and  magnetite,  with  more  or  less 
of  olivine,  and,  as  accessory  minerals,  apatite, 
spheno,  banyne,  mclilite,  and  garnet.  Found  at 
Katzonbuckol  in  the  Odenwald,  &c.  Called  also 
Ncphelinite  (q.  v.). 

ne  phi  lin   He,  >.    [English  nephelinle)  (q.  v.) ; 
andsnff.-ice  i  Mm.\.\    [  Ni  rHK!.i\t-BA8ALT.j 
neph  -8  lite,  «.    [NEPHELINE.] 

ne  phe -11  um,  ».  _  [Lat.=bnrdock;  from  Gr. 
nephrlion  —  a  clond-like  spot ;  from  nephele  —  a 
cloud.] 

/•'••'- :  A  genus  of  Sapindace*?,  tribe  Sapindea*. 
They  have  generally  pinnate  leaves,  flowers  in  pau- 


nephrodium 

icles,  and  round  or  ovate  wartod  or  prickly  fruit. 
AVpAed'um  litchi  is  the  Litchi,  N.  Ifintjanum,  tbe> 
Lougnn,  and  JV.  lappaceum  the  Rambutan  or  Ram- 
boostau  (q.  v.). 

ngph  -6  lold,  rid/.  [Gr.  n<7>Jwfc=a  cloud,  and 
eiVios=appearancc,  form.] 

Mni.:  Clouded ;  a  term  applied  to  cloudy  wine. 

nephew  (as  n8v  -n),  «nev-en,  *neT-ew,  *neph- 
ewe,  *nev  ewe, «.  [Fr.  neveu;  from  Lat.  nepotem, 
ace.  of  nfi>rit=(l)  a  grandson,  (2)  a  nephew;  A.  8. 
nefa—A  nephew ;  Sansc.  na;xl(=a  grandson ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  nefo,  nevo;  Ger.  n*Jfp.J 

*1.  A  grandson,  a  grandchild. 

"Their  nephews,  to  wit,  the  children  of  their  sons  and 
daughters."—/".  Holland:  Plutarch:  Morals,  p.  665. 

II  See  also  1  Tim.v.  4  (R.V.). 
2.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

"  The  ancle  is  certainly  nearer  of  kin  to  the  common 
stock  by  one  degree  than  the  nephetr."— Blackstvnt .  Com- 
ment., lik.  ii..  i-li.  14. 

*:!.  A  cousin. 

"Henry  the  Fourth  deposed  his  nephew  Richard." 
S»o*«p..-  Uenry  ft.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  6. 

neph  6  scope,  subst.  [Gr.  nephot=a  cloud,  and 
<fcopeo=tolook  at.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  veloc- 
ity of  clouds,  invented  by  Karl  Braun,  and  made 
public  in  1868. 

ne  phral    gl  a,  ».    [Gr.  nephros=  the  kidney,  and 
a!go»=pain  ;  Fr.  nfphralpie.] 
Med. :  Pain  or  disease  in  the  kidneys. 

ne  phrlte,  «.  [Gr.  ntphros=&  kidney;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min. :  The  same  as  JADE,  JADEITE,  and  SACSSUB- 
ITE(q.v.). 

n6-phrlf-lc,  *ng-phrH -Ick.  a.  &  ».  [Greek 
nenhn'<iA:o»=pertaining  to  the  kidneys;  nephros=& 
kidney  j  Fr.  nfphretique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nefritico.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  organs  of 
urine. 

2.  Suffering  from  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

"The  diet  of  nephritic  persons  ought  to  lie  opposite  to 
the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salts  in  their  blood." — 
Arhuthimt:  On  Diet. 

3.  Relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys;  as.ncphrific 
medicines. 

B.  Aisubtt.:  A  medicine  intended  or  having  the 
power  to  relieve  or  remove  diseases  of  the  kidnejs, 
particularly  gravel  or  stone  in  the  bladder. 

nephritic-colic,  s.  The  severe  pain  accompany- 
ing the  passage  of  a  calculus  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder. 

nephritlc-retlnitlB, «. 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  retina  of  the  eye 
attendant  on  nephritis. 

nephritic-stone,*.    [NEPHRITE.] 
nephritic-wood, «. 

Bot.  dk  Pharm. :  The  wood  of  Mnringa  ptfry- 
gottperma,  a  decoction  of  which  has  been  grveu  in 
diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

n8-phrlt'-lo-flll,  ».  [Eng.  nephritic;  -aJ.]  The 
same  as  NEPHRITIC,  A.  (q.  v.) 

"Troubled  with  certain  nephrttlcal  6tt."—ReHq.  Wot- 
tonianac,  p.  481. 

ne  phri  tls.  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nephritis  (no»o<) 
=  (disease)  of  thokidneyg ;  from  nephros—&  kidney.] 

Pathol.:  Intense  congestion  of  the  kidney,  with 
great  fever,  exudation  and  haemorrhage  into  tln> 
tubes,  and  shedding  of  epithelium  ;  Briglit's  disease 
(q.  v.).  The  various  forms  of  nephritis  are:  Acute 
desquamative,  deoqnamative,  interstitial,  paren- 
chymatous,  and  suppurative. 

n8-ptr5-(ll-S -88,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nfpArcxtt(!<m),- 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceie,  having  a  cor- 
date of  reniform  indnsium.  Genera,  Nephroilium 
and  Faydenia. 

nS  phr6  dl-Sm.  ».  [Gr.  n?pAro«=the  kidney, 
and  eidos=totm.  Named  from  the  shape  of  the 
involucre.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  polypodiaceons  ferns,  tribe 
Polypodeie.  The  sori  sub-globose,  dorsal  or  termi- 
nal on  the  venules ;  the  involucre  reniform,  superior, 
attached  by  the  sinus.  Extensively  spread  over  the 
globe.  Known  species  224.  These  all  belong  to  the 

ul>L;i>nus  Lastrea,  in  which  the  veins  are  free. 
They  are  Nephrodium  felix-mat,  the  Male  Fern; 
N.  crittatum,  the  Crested;  JV.  riuidum,  the  Kit-io ; 
JV.  spinultHtum,  the  Prickly  Toot lieil ;  .V.  ntmthim, 
the  Dwarf;  N.  thtlypteris,the  Marsh;  and  A",  ore- 
opteris,  the  Heath  Shield  r  ern.  The  rhizomes  of  .V. 
csculentnm  an-  eaten  in  Nepnul.  That  of  A7,  fili.i- 
ma»  is  considered  in  India  to  be  anthelinintic,  anil 
is  given  specially  for  tape-worm. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     work,     whd,     sAn;     mute,     cfib,     ciire,     unite,     cur.    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     a  = «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 
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*n6-phr6g  ra.  phy1,  s.  [Gr.  nephros—ti  kidnoy, 
and  nrnpht>  —  \tt  write,  to  describe.] 

i  n<it.:  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  the  kid- 
leys. 

neph   roid,  a.  [NEPHKODICM.] 

Hot.:  Kidney-shaped. 

tnS  phrold  -e-OU8,   adj.     [Eng.,  &c.,  nephroid; 

-eoux.  | 

I'-'il.  :  Nephroid  (q.  v.). 

neph  r6  llth'-lc,  a.  [Or.  >iephro»  =  a  kidney,  and 
lithtix  —  a  stone.  J 

Mi'il.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  stone,  or  cal- 
culi, in  the  bladder. 

n8  phrol  -6-gjf,  «.  [fir.  nephros=&  kidnoy  ;  suff. 
-o/'»/y.J  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  kidneys. 

ne  phr5l  -f-mate,  ».  [Or.  nephros=n  kidney; 
;;//;,.  i  =fllth  (f),  and  suit,  -tilt-  i  Clii-in.t.  \ 

<  'In'  m.  ;  This  name  is  applied  by  Bochamp  to  solu- 
ble ferment  existing  in  the  urine  of  man,  tin-  dog. 
and  the  rabbit,  and  capable  of  converting  starch 
into  sugar.  (  Watt*.) 

neph  rops,  ».  [Or.  nephros=&  kidnoy,  and  op«= 
.•i"  <•}'•.  I 

Zool.:  Norway  Lobster;  it  occurs  also  on  the 
English  nail  French  coasts,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean.  Body  long,  segments  cylindrical, 
cophalothorax  comprosse<l  at  sides  ;  the  groat  claws 
are  long,  slander,  ipluy,  and  ridgod  in  the  center; 
rostrum  long  and  slender.  The  scale  at  the  outer 
ha-«  of  the  aiitemue  is  largo,  and  the  eyes  are  large 
and  prominent*  Color  palor  than  in  the  Common 
Lobster,  with  bands  of  darker  color  on  the  body 
rin^s.  Only  one  species  known,  Nephropsnorvegicus. 
Some  authors  make  it  a  separate  genus  of  decapo- 
dous  long-tailed  Crustaceans;  others  make  it  a  sub- 
gonnsof  Homnrus  (q.  v.).  [LOBSTER.] 

nS-phros  -ta,  «.    [Gr.  Hephros=a  kidney.] 

/for.;  The  spore-case  of  lycopnd-. 

ne  phrot    k  mf,  s.    [Gr.  »iep/inw=a  kidney,  and 

t«,,n         a   Clltt  \UU.  I 

.S'H  /•;;.:  The  operation  of  extracting  a  stone  from 
the  kidnoy  by  cutting. 

neph  -thjf  a,  s.    [NEPHTHYS.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Alcyonid*.  The  derm  is  a 
leathery  skin,  bristling  with  spicules;  it  forms 
brandling  lobes  ending  in  projecting  tubercles,  in 
which  are  the  polypi.  The  only  known  species  is 
from  the  Rod  Sea. 

ntjph  tlijfs,  s,  [An  Egyptian  goddess,  the  wife 
of  Typhon  .[ 

ZooL:  Hairy-bait;  a  genus  of  Nereids*  (q.  v.)  . 

nSp  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  nep(a)  ;  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff. 

-/''/.  r.  | 

Kntom.:  Water-scorpions;  a  family  of  Hydro- 
cores  (q.  v.).  Ocelli  wanting,  anteiinfe  three-  or 
four-joiutod_  ;  body  flat  above,  elliptical  ;  hemelytra 
with  a  distinct  membrane;  rostrum  three-jointed. 
The  fore-logs  raptorial,  the  rest  simple,  fringed,  or 
flattened,  used  as  swimming  organs.  All  are  aquatic 
and  insectivorous.  Chief  genera,  Nepa,  Ranatra, 
Naucoris,  Bolostoma,  and  Diplonychus. 

ne  plus  ftl'-tra,  phr.  [Lat.=no  more  beyond.] 
The  furl  host  point  in  anything  possible  to  bo 
reached. 

ne  -p6-tal,  a.  [Lat.  nepon  (genit.  nepolii)  =  (l) 
a  grandson,  (2)  a  nephew  ;Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ai.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  nephew  or  nephews. 

ng-pot  -Ic,  rt.  [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  nepotis)  =  (1  )  a 
grandson,  ('-)  a  nephew;  Eng.  adj.  stiff.  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  nepotism;  characterized  by  or  pertain- 
ing  lo  nepotism. 

•nepo  tious,  a.  fLat.  nepos  (genit.  nepoiit)  = 
(I)  a  grandson.  ('-)  a  nephew.  J  Addicted  to  nepot- 
ism ;  nepotic. 

ne  -p6t  lijm,  8.  [Lat.  iwpos(gonit.  nepofis)  =  (l) 
a  grandson,  (2J  a  nephew  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.  In  Gor. 
ni-liiitimiius;  Ir.  nfpotisme;  Hal.  nepotinmo,  in  spe- 
cial sense  1,  see  below.  1 

*1.  Fondness  for  nephews. 

2.  I'roneness  on  tlie  part  of  the  popes  and  other 
high  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  heap 
wealth  upon  their  nephews,  not  having  children  of 
their  own  to  inherit  any  property  they  may  have 
acquired. 

"To  this  humour  of  tiepittism  Rome  owes  its  present 
Bplendour."  —  Addison:  In  Italy. 

3.  The  vice  among  public  officials  who  hold  uilir,  •- 
having  patronage,  of  appointing  their  own  relatives 
to  situations  of  emolument  in   disregard   of    the 
claims  of  of  hers  better  fitted  for  the  offices  ;  favorit- 
ism toward  one's  relations. 

ne  p6  tlst,  s.  [Lat.  iu-pns  (genit.  n?noii«)  =  (l)  a 
grandson,  I'-l  a  nephew  ;  Eng.  suff.  -tot.] 

One  who  practices  nepotism. 

nep-tlc  u  la,  8.  [Lat,  =a  little  granddaughter, 
from  neptls  (q.  v.).] 

Kiitiiin.:  The  typical  genius  of  the  family  of  Xep- 
ticnlidie.  Xrpticula  awrellu  i.-,  a  golden-twown 


Neptune. 


moth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extension  of  wing. 
The  larva  make^  galleries  in  bramble  loaves.  A'. 
*/>''  iididiiaima  is  closely  allied,  but  has  a  black 
head.  A',  mii'rotheriella,  the  larva  of  which  foods 
on  nut  leaves,  is  the  smallest  known  moth,  being 
only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  across  the  extended  wings. 

nSp-tl-CU  -11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nepticul(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfcB.J 

Kittttm.  :  A  family  of  Tinoina.  The  head  is  rough, 
the  antonme  short  and  thick,  the  anterior  wings 
rather  broad  and  short,  often  with  coarse  scales, 
the  posterior  wings  lanceolate.  Larva  with  no  true 
legs,  but  with  nino  Prologs.  The  smallest  size  moths 
known.  Some  are  highly  beautiful. 

nep   tls,  «.    [Lat.=a  granddaughter.] 

Kntimt.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  sub-family  Nym- 
phaliiiie.  It  is  closely  akin  to  Limenitis.  They  are 
dark  brown  butterflies,  witli  white  markings. 
Found  in  India,  Africa,  &e.  Two  are  European. 

Nep  --tune,  s.    [Lat.  Neptunu*.] 

1.  Roman  Myth.  :  The  fabled  god  of  the  sea  ;  the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Rhoa,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter 
and  Pluto.  He  is  generally  iden- 

tified with  the  Oreek  Poseidon, 
and  is  variously  represented; 
sometimes  with  a  trident  in  his 
right  hand,  a  dolphin  in  his  left, 
and  with  one  of  his  feet  resting 
on  part  of  a  ship  :  at  others  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses, 
with  a  i  rite  in  on  each  side.  He 
was  said  to  preside  over  horses 
and  the  manger. 

2.  Astron.:  A  planet,  the  most 
remote  of  any  yet  discovered. 
Irregularities   having   been  re- 
marked in  the  movements  of  the 
planet  Uranus,  not   to    be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  attraction  of 
any  known  heavenly  body,  two 
astronomers,    M.    Leverrier    in 

Franco,  and  Mr.  Adams  in  England,  correctly  rea- 
soning that  tiie  perturbations  must  proceed  from  a 
yet  undiscovered  planet,  independently  calculated 
tho  probable  place  in  the  sky  which  such  a  planet 
would  occupy.  On  September  20,  1846,  Levorrier's 
calculations  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Gallo  of 
Berlin,  who  promptly  looked  on  the  heavens,  and- 
tho  very  same  evening  discovered  tho  planet  after- 
ward named  Neptune  within  a  single  degree  of  its 
calculated  position.  The  diameter  of  Heptane  is 
nearly  35,000  miles.  Its  density  is  only  a  fifth  that 
of  tho  earth,  its  mean  distance  from  tho  sun  2,780.- 
000.000  miles,  and  its  year  155  times  as  long  as  one  of 
ours.  Mr.  Lassell  discovered  that  it  has  one  sat- 
ellite. 

Neptune's  drlnking-cup,  .--. 

ZoOl.:  Alargecup-.-ibaped  sea  sponge,  Thalasiema 
neptuni. 

Neptune's-horse,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  tho  Hippocampus 
(q.  v.). 

N8p  tun  -I-an,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  Septuniut  =  per- 
taining to  Neptune.] 

A.  .-Is  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pcrtainingto  tho  god  Neptune. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean    over  which  ho  was 
represented  as  ruling;  also  deposited  from  the  sea. 

tB.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  NEPTCSIST  (q.  v.). 

Neptunian  Theory  or  Hypothesis: 

Geol.:  An  hypothesis  devised  by  Werner  (1750- 
1817)  to  account  for  tho  aspect  of  geological  strata. 
Ho  assumed  that  the  globe  had  at  first  been 
invested  by  a  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  in 
solution  tno  materials  of  all  rocks.  From  these 
tho  crystalline  rocks  were  first  precipitated,  some- 
what clearing  tho  waters,  after  which  the  so-called 
transition  rocks  wont  down  next.  Tho  secondary 
rocks  then  followed.  All  igneous  agency  was  ig- 
nored in  this  scheme.  Tho  Neptunian  hypothesis 
has  boon  long  since  disproved.  [AyUEOCs  ROCKS, 
GEOLOGY.] 

Nep-tu-nlst,  s.  [Eng.  Neptun(e);  -ist.]  One 
who  holds  tho  Neptunian  theory  (q.  v.). 

Nep-tu  -nl-fim,  s.    [XEPTUXE.J 

Chem.  :  The  name  given  to  what  Rose  considers  a 
mixture  of  impure  niobium  and  tantalum,  discov- 
ered in  tantalite  by  Hermann  in  1877. 

n  «  quid  nlm  Is,  phi:  [Lat.]  Let  nothing  bo 
done  to  exce^. 

*ner,  *nere,  a.  &  adv.    [NEAR.] 

'ne're  (11,  s.    [NEIB.]    A  kidney. 

"  The  hert  of  schepe,  the  nere  thou  take." 

Liber  Cure  Cocornm,  p.  52. 

"ne're  (2),  subst.  [Seedef.]  An  ear,  the  n  of  the 
article  being  tacked  on  to  the  noun. 

"Helde  thi  nere  to  me,  and  lithe."  —  Early  Eng.  Psalter, 
Ps.  ixx.  3. 


•nere,  v.  i.    [For  ne  were.]    Wore  not. 

ner-8  Id  (pi.  ner-fi-Ids,  *n8-r6-I-de8),  irnbtt. 
[Lat.  Nereis  (genit.  Nereidis),  from  (ir.  .Vrrr?ts=a 
sea-nymph,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  an  ancient  sea- 
god,  from  nlrot  =wet  ;  Fr.  nti-elde.] 

1.  Class.  Myilvtl.  :  Nymphs  of  tho  sea,  daughter- 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.  They  are  said  by  most  ancient 
writers  to  have  beenfifty  innumbor,but  Propertius 
makes  them  a  hundred.    Tho  most  celebrated  of 
them  were  Amphitrit<",thewifoof  Neptune;  Thetis, 
the  mother  of  Achilles  ;  (ialata>a,  Doto,  &c.     They 
were  originally  represented  aa  beautiful  nymphs; 
afterward  described  as  beings  with  green  hair,  and 
tho  lower  part  of  their  body  fish-like. 

2.  ZoOl.  :  Any  individual  of  tho  family  Nereida>, 
or  the  genus  Nereis  (q.  v.). 

"Resembling  .  .  .  the  jaws  of  the  living  Xereltlt." 
—  Xicholson:  Palaont.,  i.  816. 

tng-rS'-I-da,  ng-r8-Id  -6-a,  *.  pi.  [Latin,  <tc. 
nerei(s);  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -j'dn,  or  -idett.] 

ZoOl.:  A  synonym  of  the  order  Errautia  or 
Cluetopoda. 

nS-r6  -I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  nerei(s);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

ZoQl.:  Sea  centipedes;  a  family  of  Errantia 
(a.  v.}.  Tho  body  is  greatly  elongated,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  similar  segments  with  rudimentary 
branchiae.  The  head  is  distinct,  and  carries  eyes 
and  feelers  ;  the  mouth  has  a  proboscis,  and  some- 
times two  horny  jaws. 

ne'r-S-Id  -&-VUS,  «.  [Lat.  nerei'a,  genit.  nereid(o»), 
and  at>u8=an  ancestor.] 

Pulceont.  :  Grinnoll's  name  for  fossil  jaws,  resem- 
bling those  of  living  nereids,  from  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  formations. 

ng-re  Id-S  a.s.p/.    [NEHEIDA.] 

ne'r  -8-Is,  s.    [NEREID.] 

Znfil.:  Sea-contipedo  ;  tho  typical  genus  of  tho 
family  Noroida?.  Tho  specios  are  numerous  and 
widely  distributed.  Many  of  them  are  what  Van 
Benedeu  calls  "  froo  messmates."  Nereis  btlineata 
and  JV.  succinea  inhabit  tho  tubes  of  a  species  of 
Teredo,  and  JV.  coatee  is  found  in  the  cavities  of 
Euxpongi/i  offlcinalis,  and  was  regarded  by  Peys- 
sonel  as  "  tho  essential  animal  and  sole  fabricaut  of 
the  sponge." 

ner-S  1  -te§,  s.    [Gr.  Nereis;  suS.-ites.] 

Paloeont.  :  A  hypothetical  genus  erected  for  what 
were  supposed  to  bo  fossil  remains  of  an  annelid 
from  tho  Silurian  rocks.  As  there  is  no  resistant 
oxoskeloton  in  the  Annelida,  those  fossils  are  now 
believed  to  bo  tracks  or  trails. 

ner-S-6-$f  s  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  A'ereia=a  god  of  the 
sea,  and  /;//x//x  -  a  bag,  a  sac.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Fucacew,  family  Laminarida?. 
The  stem,  which  is  filiform,  is  many  fathoms  long. 
It  is  fixed  below  by  root-like  processes,  while  above 
it  ends  in  a  siphon  about  a  fathom  in  length,  full  of 
fluid,  with  a  bunch  of  loaf-like  processes  extending 
some  feet  from  its  center.  It  makes  floating  islands 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  America  and  tho  oppo- 
site shores  of  Asia,  on  which  tho  sea-otter  finds  a 
home. 

ner  inae  an,  n.  [Mod.  Lat.  nerine(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  Abounding  in  a  species  of  Norinea. 

nerinaaan-limestone,  ». 

Geol.  :  A  limestone  full  of  Nerineas  found  in  the 
Jura,  and  probably  homotaxic  with  tho  English 
Coral  Rag,  i.  e.,  Middle  Oolite. 

n6-rl-n8,  «.  [One  of  the  Noreids  (Virg.:  Eel. 
vii.37).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidaceffi,  tribe  Amarylloae. 
Nerine  sarniensis  is  the  Guernsey  Lily.  It  is  not 
indigenous  there,  but  was,  according  to  Loudon, 
introduced  through  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  from 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  bulbs  of  it  on 
board,  but  Paxton  says  it  was  introduced  in  1659 
from  Japan.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  red 
flowers. 

ne  rin  -6-a,,  ».    [NEEIXE.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Cerithiadie  (q.  v.).  Shell 
turreted,  many-whorled,  and  nearly  cylindrical. 
Tho  sjiecies  are  very  numerous,  and  exclusively 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous. 

nS-rl'-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nerit&s,  nereite»=a 
kind  of  shell  ;  ?ieros=wet  ;  Fr.  ntrite.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Neri- 
tid&e  (q.  v.}.    The  shell  has  a   horny  epidermis,  a 
thick  outer  lip,  toothed  within,  and  a  broad  and 
flat  columolla,  the  inner  side  straight  and  toothed. 
They  are   'ound  in  the  littoral  zone  of  all  warm 
seas.    One  hundred  and  sixteen  species  have  been 
described. 

2.  Paloeont.:  Commences  in  the  Lias. 
ner  -He,  s.    [NEEITA.] 

Zodl.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Nerita. 
"The  true  Nerites  are  inhabitants  of  warm  seas."— 
Nicholson:  Paitfont.,  ii.  25. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,     del. 
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nS-rlt  -I-d8B,  «.  ;>l.    [Lat.  nerit(a)i  fern.  pi.  adj. 

tuff.  -I'/fl-.  I 

I.  /.:M:»iij:  A  family  of  holostomatous  proso- 
branchiato  gasteropoda.',  Shell  thick,  globular, 
with  very  small  spire;  aperture  semilunate ;  oper- 
culiun  shelly,  .-lib-spiral,  articulated  to  the  shell  by 
a  hinge-like  process.  Chief  recent  genera,  Nerita, 
Neritina,  and  Navicella. 

L'.  /'.ilii on/.:  From  the  Jurassic  period  onward, 
attaining  its  maximum  in  the  present  day. 

ner  I  tl   na,  «.   [Dim.  of  Lat,  nerita  (q.  v.).] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Freshwater  Nerita;  the  living  species,  a 
hundred  in  number,  have  small  globular   shells, 
ornamented  with  black  or  purple  bands  and  spots, 
and   covered   with    a    polished    horny    epidermis. 

iinaltuviatilis  is  found  in  British  rivers,  and  in 
the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic.  N.  corona,  the 
Crowned  Nerite,  from  Madagascar,  lias  a  series  of 
long  tubercular  spines.  "  N.  rutcata  is  found  on 
the  foliage  of  tall  trees,  many  hundreds  of  yards 
from  the  river's  bank  in  the  Celebes." 

2.  Palceont.:  Twenty  fossil  species,  commencing 
in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

ne'r  I  tlte,  *.  [Latin  nerit(a) ;  English  suff.  -ite 
(Pulueont.).}  A.  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Nerita. 

nSr  I-t8p  -Sl-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neritops(U) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiice.] 

Ziitll. :  A  family  of  gastoropodous  mollusks,  sec- 
tion Holo.stomata,  recognized  by  Tate.  He  placed 
under  it  the  genera  Narica,  ranked  by  S.  P.  Wood- 
ward with  the,  Naticidn>,  and  Neritopsis,  regarded 
by  Woodward  as  a  sub-genus  of  Nerita. 

ner  I  t5p  sis,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  nerit(a),  and  (ir. 
op»i>=aspect,  appearance.] 

ZoOl. :  According  to  Tate,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Noritopsidw  (q.  v.). 

ner  -I-um,  «.  [Latin  nerion:  Greek  n£rion=the 
oleander,  from  Or.  n«ro«=wet,  humid.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Apocyuacete,  tribe  Wrightete. 
Corolla,  hypocrateriform,  with  lacerated,  multind 
processes  around  its  mouth ;  ovaries,  two ;  style, 
filiform,  dilated  at  the  apex  ;  stigma,  obtuse.  The 
species  are  poisonous,  tierium  oleander  is  the 
Common,  and  N.  odorum  the  Sweet-scented  Ole- 
ander. [OLEANDER.] 

ne'r  6  II, ».  [Said  to  bo  named  after  an  Italian 
princess,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  perfume  is 
attributed.]  (See  compound.) 

neroll-camphor,  >. 

Chem. :  The  camphor  of  orange-flowers,  obtained 
by  adding  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  to  neroh-oil.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  soluble  in 
ether,  melting  at  50°. 

neroll-oll,  s. 

ChemMry:  Oil  of  orange-flowers.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  orange-flowers  with  water. 
It  is  colorless  when  fresh,  but  changes  to  red  on 
exposure  to  light.  Nitric  acid  colors  it  dark  brown. 

ne'r  6ph  Is.  >.  [Greek  ncros=a  swimmer,  and 
"/'/'(-  a  serpent.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Syngnathidie  (q.  v.).  Body 
smooth,  rounded,  few  of  the  ridges  distinct,  no 
pectoral  tin.  caudal  absent  or  rudimentary,  tail 
tapering.  The  ova  are  attached  to  the  soft  integu- 
ment of  the  abdomen  of  the  male.  Known  species 
seven,  from  the  Ruroj>ean  seas  and  the  Atlantic. 

nSrt  schlnsk  Ite,  s.  [From  Nertschinsk. Trans- 
bailcal,  Asiatic  Russia,  where  found;  suff.  -He 

.Win..'  A  bluish-white  clay,  probably  the  same  as 
LENZINITE  or  SEVERITE  (q.  v.). 
tnSr  -Y&te,  o.    [Mod.  Lat.  nervatui.] 
Bot.:  Having  nerves  ;  nerved  (q.v.). 
nir  Vi    tlon, «.    I  Eng.  nerv(e) ;  -ation,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  arrangement  or  distribution 
of  the  nerves. 

2.  Bot.:  The  arrangement  of  nerves  in  a  leaf  or 
other  st rue ture. 

"The  most  striking  part  of  the  whole  imitation,  that  of 
the  tterratitm  of  the  leaf."— Duke  of  Argyll:  iteiytt  of  Law, 
ch.  iv.,  p.  196. 

ner  -va-ture, «.   [NEEVE.] 

Sot.:  The  same  as  NEBVATION  (q.  v.). 

"This  tracery  .  .  .  ia  drawn  in  imitation  of  the 
nervature  of  a  leaf." — Duke  of  Arvi/11.  tlfiyn  tif  Law, 
ch.  iv.,  p.  196. 

nSrVe,  *nerfe,  svlat.    [Fr.  nrr/=a  sinew,  might  ; 

from  Lat.  nervum,  accus.  of  nervu»~(l)  a  siue\v.  a 

tendon,  (2  >  in  the  modern  sense  (this  was  introduced 

li.v  lialen) ;  (ir.  neuron  =  a  sinew,  a  string;  Spanish 

• ;  Ital.  &  Port,  nerro.  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  l.it.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

Mi    \  -mew,  a  tendon. 

(2)  Strength,  power,  might,  muscular  power. 
'•  lit-  led  me  on  to  mightier  deeds. 
Above  the  nrrre  of  mortal  arm." 

Miltun:  Sam»on  Agon ttlfl,  689. 


(3)  Force,  vigor,  spirit,  energy. 

"It  oats  the  nerves  of  all  endeavor,  by  rating  glory  at 
a  bare  desire." — South:  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  »er.  4. 

(4)  Self-command;  steadiness   or    fortitude   dis- 
played under  dangerous  or  critical  circumstances ; 
assurance. 

"A  stock  of  good  intentiona  is  a  very  poor  set-off  for 
a  want  of  nerve.1'— Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

(5)  (/'/.)  The  general  tone  of  one's  system ;  con- 
stitutional vigor;  as,  My  nerve*  are  quite  shattered. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(I)  Human:  A  structure  composed  in  some  cases, 
as  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  brain,  of  white 
fibers,  in  lesser  proportion  gray  fiber,  nerve-cell,  and 
granules.  Eacn  fiber  is  from  SA0  to  nioo  °f  al* 
inch  in  diameter.  The  fasciculi  are  connected  and 
held  together  bv  a  delicate  areolar  web.  They  are 


Origins  and  Terminations  of  Nervous  Fibers. 

a,  a,  Vesicular  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  6,  f>,  b, 
vesicular  substance  of  the  brain;  »,  vesicular  substance 
at  the  commencement  of  afferent  nerve,  which  consist*  of 
c',  the  cerebral  division,  or  sensory  nerve  passing  on  to 
the  brain,  and  si,  the  spinal  division,  or  excitor  nerve, 
which  terminates  in  the  vesicular  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord;  on  the  other  aide,  we  have  the  efferent  or 
motor  nerve  proceeding  to  the  muscle  <f,  likewise  con- 
sisting of  two  divisions — .  '.  the  cerebral  portion,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  brain,  and  conveying  the  influence  of 
the  will  or  of  instinct  [and  s-,  the  spinal  division,  convey- 
ing the  reflex  power  of  the  spinal  cord.  (Carpenter.) 

also  connected  with  ganglia,  which  are  of  a  pearly- 
gray  tint,  and  which  form  the  sympathetic  system. 
The  capillary  vessels  of  nerves  are  very  minute, 
and  by  their  transverse  communications  form  an 
oblong  mesh  similar  to  that  of  the  muscular 
system. 

(2)  Compar.:  In  the  lowest  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  no  distinct  nerve-system  has  been 
traced,  but  in  Radiata,  Star-fish,  e.g.  we  find  nerves 
arranged  in  a  circle  round  tiie  mouth,  communicat- 
ing with  the  ganglia,  one  of  which  is  found  at  the 
base  of  each  ray.  The  simplest  form,  however,  is 
found  in  the  Mollusca.  Coming  to  insects,  we  find 
they  possess  nerve-structure  producing  sensory,  re- 
flex, and  motor  action,  and  as  we  rise  in  the  scale, 
the  resemblance  to  that  of  man  increases.  [BRAIN,  j 
There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  nervous  action 
and  electricity  (q.  v.). 

2.  Arch.:  The  same  as  NERVURE,  1. 

3.  Bot.  (pi.):    (1)   The  strong  veins  npon  leaves 
or  flowers.     (2)   The  ribs  or  principal  veins  of  a 
leaf.    A  term  used  when  other  veins  similar  to  the 
midrib  pass  from  the  base  to  the  aj>cx  of  a  leaf. 

4.  Physiol. :  The  principal  functions  of  nerves  are 
those  of  sensation  and  volition,  motor  and  reflex 
action.     The  sensory  and  reflex  actions  are  pro- 
duced by  the  afferent  or  centripetal    nerves,  the 
motor  by  the  efferent  or  centrifugal. 

nerve-cell,  s. 


ut.  (pi.):  One  of  the  two  structural  elements 
entering  into  the  composition  of  nervous  substance 
(q.  V.).  They  are  spheroidal,  oval,  pyriform,  angu- 
lar, or  irregular,  and  sometimes  send  out  finely- 
branched  processes  from  theircircumferonce.  They 
contain  a  round  nucleus,  and  within  it  a  nuclcolus. 
They  exist  in  thn  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
center  and  ganglions.  &<•.,  and  are  often  named 
gnnglionic  corpuscles,  ganglion  cells,  or  ganglion 
globules. 

nerve-corpuscle, «. 

Anal,  (pi.) :  The  same  as  NERVE-CELL  (q.  v.). 

nerve-eminence, «. 

l.i"/. :  The  name  given  by  Kuhno  to  the  sarco- 
lemina  over  the  seat  of  the  end-plate  and  the  plate 
itself. 

nerve-ending,  >. 

Aunt.:  The  expansion  in  which  most  voluntary 
muscles  end ;  a  motorial  end-plate. 


nerve-fiber,  «. 

.In"/,  (pi.):  Bundles  of  fibers  of  nervous  sub- 
stance in  voluntary  muscles  ultimately  ramifying  so 
as  to  act  as  muscular  fiber. 

nerve-gland,  «. 

Anat.  (pi.):  Rcmak's  name  for  the  Suprarenal 
Bodies  (q.  v.). 

nerve-Instruments,  «.  ;./.  Dentists'  instruments 
for  obliterating  or  extracting  the  nerve  in  a  tooth. 
nerve-needle,  «. 

1.  Dent.:  A  tool  used  for  broaching  out  the  ner\e- 
canal. 

2.  Surg.:  The  same  as  ESTHESIOMETEH  (q.  v.). 
nerve-tubes,  s.  pi.    The  same  as  NERVE-FIBER 

(q.  v.). 

nSrve,  v.  t.  [NERVE,  «.]  To  give  nerve,  firmness, 
or  steadiness  to  ;  to  strengthen  the  nerves  of  :  to 
arm  with  force. 

'*  It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword." 

Scott:  Ladroftke  Lake,  v.  14. 
nerved,  «.    f  Eng.  nerv(e)  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  comp.  having  nerves  of  a  cer- 
tain character;  as,  strong-nerwrf,  wcak-vierfed. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  so-called  nerves.  Often  in  comp.  ; 
as,  three-nerwd,  flve-iieryed,  Ac. 

nerve    less,  <i.    [Eng.  nerve;  -tett.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Destitute  of  nerves  or  strength; 
weak.    (Lit.&flf/.) 

"There  sunk  Thalia,  nerreleu,  faint  and  dead." 
l'"i"     Dunciad,  iv.  41. 

2.  Bot.  (of  leaves,  <tc.)  :  Destitute  of  nerves. 
nerve    shak  en,  ...    [English  neroe,  and  shakoi 

(q.v.)]    Having  the  nerves  shaken,  weakened,  or 
enfeebled. 

nSr-vI-,  prtf.    [NERVE.] 

nervl-motlon,  «. 

1.  K<>t..  Tho  power  of  motion  in  leaves,  as  in  the 
Sensitive  Plant. 

2.  Phyiiol.:  A  term  introduced  by  Dutrochet  to 
designate  the  motion  excited  in  the  nerves  by  exter- 
nal agents  and  subsequently  transmitted  Dy  the 
nerves  to  the  muscles. 

nervl-motor,  s.  An  agent  capable  of  causing 
norvi-inotion  (q.v.). 

nerv  Ine,  a.&i.  [Low  Lat.  nerrtntu,  from  Lat. 
n«rt>u8=a  sinew.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Capable  of  calming  or  quieting  nerv- 
ous excitement,  or  of  otherwise  acting  upon  the 
nerves. 

B.  Assubsl.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  for  act- 
ing on  the  nerves. 

nervine-tonics,  «.  pi. 

Pharm.  :  Medicines  which  restore  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  which  are  simply  ncrvin,e  tonics  and  thoso 
which  are  also  anti-pcriodics.  Of  the  former  aro 
the  salts  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxide  of  silver, 
nux  vomica,  strychnia,  &c.  ;  of  the  latter,  cinchona 
bark,  the  salts  of  quinine,  &c. 

nSrv  6se,  a.    [Latin   nprt\wu»=full  of  sinew; 
Mrrru3=a  sinew.] 
/'••'.  :  The  same  as  NERVED  (q.  v.). 

n8r-v5s  -It-jf,  ».  [Latin  nermtitat,  from  ner- 
(XMtU.1 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  state  of  being  nervous  ;  nerv- 
ousness. 

2.  Bot.:  The  state  of  being  nervose  or  nerved. 

nSrv  ous,  a.  [Fr.nertwiu,  from  Lat.  nervonu— 
full  of  nerve:  Hervus=  a  sinew,  nerve;  Sp.  nervioto, 
nervoso;  Ital.  &  Port,  nervoto.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  Full  of  nerves. 

"The  piercing  his  hands  and  feet,  ports  very  nert'OUJ, 
ai»dejcqui»itely  sensible."  //'on-ir  >.  rmons,  i.  82. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the  nerves;  as,  a 
/''  /  <'<tus  disease. 

:t.  Consisting  or  composed  of  nerves  ;  as,  the  nrrv- 
out  system. 

4.  Having  strong  nerves;  strong,  muscular,  vig- 
orous, sinewy. 

"Spur-clad  his  nfrcoiM  feet,  and  firm  his  tread." 

irunbieur/A:  Krrniiiv  H'«lk. 

5.  Having  the  nerves  affected  or  shaken;  having 
weak  or  enfeebled  nerves  ;  timid,  easily  agitated  or 
excited. 

"Short  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  a  nrrrouj  and  fan- 
ciful man."  —  itaeauluy:  Hint.  A'/iy.,  ch.  iv. 

6.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  vigor  of  mind  ; 
characterized  by  force,  vigor,  or  strength  in-.Miti- 
montor  stylo;  as.  The  book  is  written  in  nervtnu 
language. 

•7.  Strung  with  a  sinew  or  gut. 


"From  nervous  croaa-bow  whistling  arrows  fly." 

It'.irr:  Luaan,  ill.  686. 
II.  not.  :  The  same  as  NERVED  (q.  T.). 


ftte,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sSre,    sir.     marine;   g6,     pfit, 
or,     wbre,     wol£.     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate.     cfib.     cttre.     unite,     cQr,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    a  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  Jew. 


iiervous-center 

nervous-center,  a. 

Anot.  (ill.):  The  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord. 

nervous-current,  «.    [NEURICITY.] 

nervous-fluid,  s.    [NECEICITY.] 

nervous-substance,  a. 

Annt.,<tc.:  Tlie  substance  of  which  nerves  are 

npused.     It  consists  of  two  structural  element 

11. T  vi'  fibers  and  nerve-cells  (q.  V.). 
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nestor 


In  size,  Nesotlon  imhricatua  seems  to  have    the  liinbs  of  trees. 


."ho"cerebr(Aspinal  center,  and  of  the  nerves  fn6-s6  d8n -tl-dse,  s.  ;>/.    [Mod.  Lat.  neaodon, 

which  extend  from  it  through  the  body.  genit.  nfsoilunt(is) :  Lat.  fern  pi.  adj.  sun.  -tdte.J 

nervous-temperament,  a.  I  NK*»DO.N.] 

Phi/siol.:  A  fifth  temperament  superadded  by  Dr.  n6  s6  -HI  a,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etym.    (Agossiz.)] 

(ireg'ory  to  the  four  recognized  by  the  ancients.  ZoOI.:  A  murino  genus  closely  allied  to  Mils.    It 

|Ti  Mi'EKAMENT.]    Prichard  rejected  it  as  having  contains  five  or  six  species  of  clumsily-built  rats 

mi  i-xtornal  characteristics  of  hair,  color  of  eye.-,  spread  over  Southern  Asia,  from  Palestine  to  For- 

&c.,  like  the  rest.    It  is  a  modification  which  may  mosa>    and    from    Cashmere    to  Ceylon.     Neaokia 

affect  any  temperament,  rather  than  a  now  one  dis-  batidicota  is  the  Great  Bandicoot,  or  Pig-rat,  often 

tinct.  from  the  rest.     It  is  characterized  by  extreme  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.    TV.  bengaleimis  is  the 

mobility  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  the  organiza-  common  Field-rat  of  India. 

linn  of   genius  and   refinement.    Poets,  painters,  .    -6  mfs  s.    [Gr.  »ic«os=an island, and  mys=& 

musicians,  literary  men,  orators,  all  more  or  less  nl|JJ»e  V  mjr°' 

possess  it,  and,  if  it  lias  been  born  with  them,  tlioir  gg^i  A  genus  of  Sigmodont  Murinw  from  Mada- 

methodof  life  tends  to  develop  it  in  a  marked de-  £££      It  contains  two  species,  with  long  hair 

gree.    One  possessing  it  has,  as  a  rule,  the  intellect  *"„,.*  or  ]pss  rufous  iu  coi,')r.  ,lbout.  the  size  of  a 


. 

of  man  with  the  sensitiveness  of  woman. 
n8rv   ous-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  nervous;  -Is/.] 


common  Rat. 
ness,  x.    [A.S.  ncu,  nes,  ncessa—(l)  the  ground, 


cape. 

' '  He  weighed  anker  and  bare  cleere  of  the  ness."— Uack- 
luyt:  Vvvtu/es,  i.  310. 

•T  AV«  is  now  only  found  as  an  element  in  Eng- 
lish place-names,  as  Tutiiess,  SheeriifM,  IJunge- 

H?M,  &C. 


ness,  ttuff.     [A.  S.  -ties,  -ness,  -nia,  -nya,]    A  com- 
mon English  suffix  appended  to  adjectives  and  past    ning 


participles  of  Teutonic  or  Romance  origin,  to  form 
abstract  nouns,  denoting  the  prominent  character- 
istic or  distinctive  quality  or  state :  immense,  im- 


1.  In  a  nervous,  strong,  vigorous,  or  forcible  man-    (•>)  „  promontory  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  nes;  Dan.  ncea: 
ner;   with  force,  vigor,  or  strength  of  language,    s\v.  ntta.]     [NAZE.]    A  promontory,  a  headland,  a 
sentiment,  or  style;  forcibly. 

"  He  I  Marston  1  thus  uerrotulii  describes  the  strength  of 
custom/'—  Wartun:  Hint.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iv.,  g  41. 

2.  In  a  nervous,  timid,  or  agitated  manner. 

3.  Hot. :  With  respect  to  the  nerves, 
nervously-furrowed,  nervously-streaked,  «. 
Dot. :  Having  nerves  like  furrows  or  streaks. 
n8rv    OU8  n£ss,  «.    [Eng.  nervous ;  -neaa.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nervous,  or  com- 
posed of  nerves,  isticor  distinctive  qmunj  <«   nmi,-,  ..i.....  ... 

2.  Force,  vigor,  strength  of  language,  sentiment,    mol)sc,,eM;  false,  f  alsewsn ;  white,  wniteneu. 

°r..Sl71there  had  been  epithets  joined  with  the  other  sub.       NSss  -18r,  s.    [The  name  of  the  inventor.]    (See 
•tantlves,  it  would  have  weakened  the  neremunet*  of  the     Compound.) 
sentence."— H'urton:  i'ssai/ on  Pope.  Nessler's  test,  a. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nervous  or  timid  ; 
weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves  or  the  ue — •"• 
system;  timidity. 

nSrv  -ure,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  A  rch. :  One  of  the  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof  wl: 
bound  the  sides  of  any  groined  compartment. 

2.  Hot. :  The  ramification  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf. 

3.  Entom.  (pi) :  The  ribs  which  support  the  mem- 
branous wings  of  insects. 

"  Each  nerrnre  consists  of  a  central  trachea  or  air- 
tube,  running  in  the  center  of  a  larger _blood-tube: 


birds,  as  do  some  fishes. 

nest-builder,  a.  Any  animal  constructing  a  hab- 
itation resembling  the  nest  of  a  bird. 

"Among  the  cat-fishes  are  many  nest-butldert."— Harp- 
er's AVio  Manikin,  Dec.,  1883,  p.  107. 

nest,  v.  i.  &  t.    [NEST,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  build  a  nest ;  to  nestle. 
*2.  To  relieve  nature. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  in  a  nest ;  to  form  a  nest  for. 

2.  Fig. :  To  settle  down  iu  any  situation  or  posi- 
tion. 

*  nSst  -cSclc,  *  nSs  -c5ck,    *  nes-Ble-cock,  «• 

[Eng.  neat,  anil  cocfc.j 

1.  Lit.:  An  unfledged  bird. 

2.  Fig. :  A  delicate,  spiritless,  or  timid  person. 
(Bride  1640.) 

nest    egg,  «.    [Eng.  nest,  and  egg.} 

1.  Lit. :  An  egg  left  iu  the  nest  t<>  preyent  the  hen 
from  forsaking  it. 

••Honk-  and  money  laid  for  show. 
Like  nesteggs,  to  moke  client**  lay. 

Butler:  Hudibrot,  Hi.  3. 

2.  Fig.:  Something  laid  up  as  a  start  or  begin- 


tecting  one  part  of  that  substance  in  ten  million    comfort ;  to  lie  close, 


nestle  (as  nes  1),  v.  i.  &  t.   [A  frequent,  fmmnest 
(q.  v.).J 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  build  a  nest ;  to  nest ;  to  occupy  a  nest 
"The  king's  fisher  wonts  commonly  by  the  waterside, 

and  nenlles  in  hollow  banks." — L'Etttrange. 

2.  Figuratively : 

"*  "*-—-' '— HIUOI-  HOOUU. 

amongst 

fety  and 


parts  of  water. 


Their  purpose  was  to  fortify  some  strong  place 


that  the  wings  not  only  act  as  organs  of^flight,  but  at  the 
same  time  anniftt  in  the  process  of  respiration."— .V/cA"/- 

•  oil :  Xutilotlt  (1818),  p.  Sift 

nSr-Vy1,  a.  [Eng.  nerv(e) ;  -y.]  Strong,  muscu- 
lar, sinewy. 

"Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  nervy  arm  doth  lie." 
Shtikeap.:  Curiotitmis,  ii.  1. 

nS-SSB  -a,  ».    [From  Nesa>a,  a  sea-nymph.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Lythraceie,  tribe  Lythren*.  Cows 
with  calf  eating  the  herbage  of  JVescm  depreaaa  are 
said  to  have  their  young  killed. 


1.  Lit.:  To  provide  with  a  nest;  to  shelter,  ae  in 
a  nest. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  settle  down  snugly  and  comfortably. 

"  They  have  seen  perjury  and  murder  nettle  themselves 
into  a  tnrone."—So!j/ft:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

(2)  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

"She,  like  his  mother,  nestles  him." 

t'hapman:  Homer's  Iliad. 

"nestle-cock,  «.    The  same  as  NEST-COCK  (q.  v.). 


Sansc.  nida.    According  to  bkeat,  from  a  root 
to  go  to,  to  visit ;  and  hence,  a  place  to  go  to,  a 
home.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  /.//. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  place  of  residence;  a  snug  abode  or  situa- 
tion.   (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  32.) 

(2)  A  home,  an  abode. 

"  Come  from  that  nest  of  death." 

Shakesp.:  l;»w*-.<  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

(3)  Aplacoof  resort,  a  haunt;  a  number  of  persons       nest -ling  (f  silent),  8.  &  a.    [A  double  dimiu. 
ne  -SCi-en96  (SCi  as  Shi),  s.    [Latin  nttettatta,    \{viag  together  or  frequenting  the  same  haunt;  a    from  He8j  ((T  y.).] 

from  nesciens,  pr.  par.  of  nescio=not  to  know,  to  be  pack.    (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

ignorant:  i.c=uor,  not,  and  scio=to  know.]    Agnos-  »  A  n««  of  traitors."— S*a*wp.;  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

T?5SiifcI               died   dnw       n   his  breast  (4)  A  set  of  articles  of  diminishing  sizes,  each  en- 

with^us&s  rkpidity!  into  T"8^»c^land  ne^tion---  veloping  the  one  next  .smaller  in  size ;  as,  a  w*  of 
Litrraru  H'm'til,  Feb.  8,  188t 

nesh,  *nessh,  *nesch,  *nesshe,  «.  [A.  S.  /4Ho>sr, 
ftiicsi •;  cogn.  with  (toth.  hiio«btrtu<=soft,  delicate.] 

1.  Soft,  tender,  gentle. 

"  He  was  to  nesshe  and  she  to  harde." 

C.  A.,r. 

2.  Soft  through  moisture  or  wet.  mineral  within  a  rock.    (Dana.) 

3.  Natural  History : 

(1)  Properly,  the  place  chosen  or  constructed  by 
a  bird  for  incubation  and  rearing  its  young.   These 


lies,  tubs,  or  the  like. 
II.  Technically: 


A.  As  aubatantive : 

1.  A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or  just  taken  from 

the  nestling   is  not  thoroughly   master  of,  he 


eys. 


A  connoted  series  of  cogwheels 


2-  A  "est'  a  rccePtacle'  »  retreat. 

hatehed:  in  the  DeSt' 


2.  Geol.':  An  isolated  mass  of  any  ore  or  other      ."  I .ha™  educated  nestUny  linnets  under  the  three  best 


4  No  step  ofhymwas  seen  in  the  nesshe  fen  or  moor." — 

robuiin:  Cronycte,  ch.  clxxii. 

3.  Delicate,  weak,  poor-spirited.  .. --_-., 

H  Obsolete,  except  as  an  English  provincialism,  are  extremely  diversified  in  situation  and  charac- 

(See  Yi.f.-s  ,(•  Ui"  rii  «,  -d  ser.,  v  ii.  fill.  U7.J  ter.    Some  auks  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare  rock, 

•nesh,  *neshe,  'nesCh. _,.  t.     [NESH,  a.]     To  £«^^- 


singing    larks." — Barrinyton:    Experiments    on    Singing 
Birds. 

nes  -tor,  s.    [See  def.  1. 1.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  d:  Or.  Myth. :  A  son  of  Nereus  and  Chloris, 
nephew  of  Polias,  and  grandson  of  Neptune. 

2.  Fig. :  An  adviser,  a  counselor. 

II.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Parrots  of  doubtful  affini- 


rxc«  Tr.  the  stone-curlew  and  the goatsuckeron  the  ground; 

.SH,  a.  |         o  t(le  apteryx  chooses  the  root  of  a  tree-fern ;  the  pe- 

soften;  to  make  soft  or  delicate.  cnliar  nidification  of  the  ostrich  was  noticed  by  the „ 

ne  si  ar  -Chus,  s.    [Gr.  ncaiarchos=tlie  ruler  of  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxix.  13-14) ;  the  shel-  ties,  from  New  Zealand,  the  kaka  of  the  natives  and 

an  island.]  duck  and  martin  line  their  habitations  with  down ;  colonists.    It   was  named    by    Latham    Psittacus 

JcMlnj..  A  genus  of  Trichiuridee  (q.  v.),  with  a  the  kingfisher  makes  a  couch  of  undigested  fish-  nestor,  the  specific  name  having  reference  to  tr 

single  species,  Neaiarchus  nasutus,  a  rare  deep-sea  bones  ejected  from  the  stomach  in  its  tunnel;  the  hoary  head  of  the  bird.    Feathers  olive-brown,  with 

lisii.  from   three  to  four  feet  in  length,  from  the  woodpecker  selects  a  hole  in  a  tree;  the  megapodes.  darker  tips,  which  give  the  body  the  appearance  of 

.__*    ...--,.:„      o 1  ,» f =i»;«™. — J:_-i — j ^ "-  —  and  rails,  utilize  the  being    covered  with  scales ;  i 


of  Madeira.    Several  ,-tnmtr  f  aims  in  jaws  ;  no    and  in  a  loss  degree,  tliogrebosan 
hed   thilets,  viMilrals  small,  thoracic,  cauda' 
tin  present,  and  dagger-shaped  spine  behind  vent. 


;  crown  light-gray ;  ear 


dataohad  &nletat  vantrela  small,  thoracic^  caudal    iieatof  decaying  vegetable  matter;  the  edible  nests    coverts  and  nape  purplish-bronze;  rump  and  ab- 

of  Collocalia  exculenta  are  the  product  of  salivary    domen  crimson,  often  varying  to  orange  or  bright 


boll,     boy,     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     fhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-ciau,      -tlan  =  shan.     -Won,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


Nestorian 


2836 


neumes 


yellow.  Many  supposed  species  have  been  described, 
but  Dr.  Bnller  admita  lmt  one  .\<  *t'<i-  nt»-i  iditntnli*, 
with  several  varieties,  one  of  which,  the  kea  feed-  i  m 
raw  flesh.  A',  pnnlni-fun,  the  Nestor  of  Philip 
Island,  is  extinct.  |  NKSTORID.K.] 

N«s  tor   I  an,  a.  At.    [See  dcf.] 

A.  .It  Adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Nestorius 
or  las  follower  .    [NESTOKIANISM.] 

B.  Assubst.:  A  follower  of  Nestorius;  a  supporter 
of  the  views  or  opinion   of  Nestorius. 

Nis-tor  -I-a,n-Is.m,  ».  [Eng.  JVesforicm;  -fern.] 
'  7( n rch  Iligt.:  Tbe  doctrine  taught  by  Nestorins, 
Biabop  erf  Coottantinople,  and  one  of  the  school 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  that  there  wens  two  per- 
sons as  well  as  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  in  no  sense  Theotokos, 
or  Mother  of  (Jod,  us  she  wan  the  mother  of  the 
man  Jesus  and  not  of  the  Word.  This  doctrine  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  convened  by 
Pope  ('destine  I.,  in  A.  D.  431.  Nestorius  was  de- 
posed, and  the  use  of  the  Nicono  Creed  made  obli- 
gatory. Nostoriauism  made  rapid  strides  in  the 
oast,  and  < 'ardinal  Newman  saysthat  in  thoeleventh 
century  •' its  numbers,  with  those  of  the  Monophy- 
sites  are  said  to  have  surpassed  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  together."  Since  1553  a  portion 
of  the  Nestorians  have  been  in  communion  with 
Rome,  and  are  known  as  Chaldeans.  Blunt  was  of 
the  opinion  that  Nestorius  did  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  a  dual  nature,  but  that  his  chief  offense  in  the 
eyes  of  the  orthodox  was  opposition  to  the  growing 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

n£s  t5r'  I-dse,  8.  pi.    [Lat.  neator;  feui.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 
Ornith.:  (See  extract.) 

"Like  so  many  of  the  New  Zealand  forms,  Nestor  seems 
to  be  isolated,  and  may  fairly  be  deemed  to  represent  a 
separate  family — Xestoriiitr — a  view  which  is  fully  justi- 
fied by  a  cursory  examination  of  its  osteology." — Prof.  A. 
Nctctoii  in  eucuc.  llril.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  866. 

nSt,  *nett,  'nette,  «.  [A.  S.  net,  nelt;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  net;  Icel.  &  Dan.  net;  Sw.  ntit;  Goth. 
nati;  (ieT.netz,  root  uncertain;  cf.  Goth,  natijan 
=to  wet;  Gor.  netzen=to  wet,  to  steep;  Sansc. 
nada—B  river.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  catching  fish,  birds,  or  other 
animals.     It  is  made  from  a    texture  woven    or 
knotted  with  large  interstices  or  meshes.    The  fab- 
ric is  also  used  for  securing  or  containing  articles 
•of  various  kinds. 

"And  nets  of  various  sorts,  and  various  snares." 

Fairkrs:  Theocritus;  hlyt.  jut. 

T  Various  kinds  of  nets  are  emploj'ed  in  dredging 
and  fishing;  those  will  be  found  under  their  dis- 
tinctive name:  as,  Stake-net,  Seine,  Trawl-net,  &c. 
For  nets  used  by  entomologists  in  collecting,  see 
Ring-net,  Sweep-net,  Umbrella-net. 

2.  A  kind  of  lace  made  by  machinery.    In  the 
eighteenth  century  various  kinds  of  these  fabrics 
were  made  [called  Whin-net,  Mail-net,  Patent-net, 
Drop-net,    Spider-net,    Balloon-net.      The   present 
varieties,  deriving  their  name  from  the  kind  of 
mesh,  are  Point-net,  Warp-net,  andBobbiuet  (q.  v.). 
Several  kinds  of  machine-made  net  are  named  from 
some  peculiarity  in  their  manufacture. 

3.  A  covering  for  horses  in  harness,  to  prevent 
their  being  annoyed  by  tiles. 

4.  Anything  made  with  interstices  or  meshes  like 
a  net. 

".NVffl  of  checker  work,  and  wreaths  of  chuin  work,  for 
the  chapiters." — 1  Kings  vii.  17. 

t.  A  trap,  a  snare. 

"Amorous  nets." — Milton:  P.  L.,  li.  162. 
net-loom,  9.    A  machine  for  making  nets. 

net-masonry,  «.  Reticulated  bond,  the  joints  of 
which  resemble  in  appearance  the  meshes  of  a  net. 

net-veined,  a.    [NETTED  (2).] 

net-work,  *net-worke,  «.  Work  funned  in  the 
>ame  manner  as  a  net ;  reticulated  work;  an  inter- 
laced or  interwoven  arrangement. 

net,  nett,  a.    [The  same  word  as  neat  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  Neat,  pure,  unadulterated. 
*2.  Free  from  spot  or  blemish  ;  spotless,  pure, 
•a.  Bare,  uncovered. 

"  The  I'ri.-t  with  naked  armea  full  »ri 
Approaching  nigh." 

x,,,»,er:  F.  V.,  IV.  riU.  4S. 

4.  Free  from  all  deductions;  clear;  as,  net  profit, 
or  the  net  price. 

net-measure, ». 

Arch.:  That  in  which  no  allowance  is  made  fur 
finishing;  and  in  the  work  of  artificers,  that  in 
which  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  waste  of 
material-. 

net-proceeds,  ».  /</.  The  amount  or  sum  re- 
ceived for  goodn  after  all  charges  and  expenses 
have  been  paid. 


net-weight,  ».  Tho  weight  of  goods  after  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  casks,  bags,  cases,  or  other 
inclosing  material. 

net  (1),  r.  t.  A  i.    [NET,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  or  work  up  into  a  net  or  net-work. 

2.  To  take  or  catch  in  a  not;  hence,  to  trap,  to 
snare;  to  capture  by  stratagem  or  wile. 

3.  To  inclose  in  a  net  or  net-work. 

"Netting  it  [a  tree]  to  keep  off  the  birds."— iltu  Eilgt- 
icorttt:  IltliHfla,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Intrant,:  To  form  not- work ;  to  make  nets  or 
netted  work. 

net  ( 2) ,  r.  t .  [NET,  a.]  To  gain  or  realize  as  clear 
profit. 

*nete, «.    [NEAT,  ».] 

•nethelesse,  <»fr.  [Mid.  Eng.  «?=not;  the,  and 
less.]  Nevertheless  nonetheless. 

ngth  -8r,  *neth-ere  -neath  er,  a.  [A.  S.  neo- 
dhera,  neodhra  =  lower ;  m'dft#  =  below;  niodhor= 
downward;  neodhan= below  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  «e- 
dhri= nether,  lower;  nedharr  =  lower  (adv.);  Dan. 
tifder  (in  comp.  nederdeel  — the  lower  part  of  a 
thing);  neden=  below :  nede,  ned=down:  Sw.  nedre 
—  (a.)  nether,  (adv.)  below:  neder, ned=dowu  ;  Ger. 
«/eder=nether.J  Lower :  having  a  lower  situation 
or  position;  being  in  a  lower  place;  belonging  to 
the  region  or  parts  below. 

"Oh!  dwellers  in  the  nether gloom,  avengersof  theslain." 
MiK'itiittiu:   Viryinius. 

**i  Kether  House  of  Parliament :  A  namegiyen  to 
the  English  House  of  Commons  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

•nether-stocks,  «.  pi.  Stockings.  (Shaketp.: 
Henry  li:,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4.) 

•nether-vert,  *.    (See  extract.) 

"Nether-vert,  which  is  properly  all  manner  of  under- 
woods, bushes,  thorns,  Ac.—  H".  Xelsun .-  Laws  Cunc.  Game. 
p.  231. 

*n<5th -Sr-llngB,,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  nether;  dim  suff. 
-lt<«i.\  Stockings. 

*nSvh  -5r-mbre,  a.  [Eng.  nether,  and  more.] 
Lower. 

"Thone  corner  of  thys  side  which  is  in  Kent,  where  for 
the  most  pan  ships  arine  out  of  Fraunce,  is  toward  the 
East;  and  thother  tiethermore  is  towarde  the  South." — 
Uoldinae:  CtXAtn;  bk.  v. 

neth  er  m6st,  adj.  l\  corrupt,  of  A.  S.  nidft- 
enu-sta.]  Lowest. 

"Spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss." 

Hilton:  P.  I..,  ii.  956. 

*neth-8r  wards,  <i</u.  [Eng.  nether;  -ward*.] 
In  a  downward  direction. 

NSth  I-nlm,  s.  pi.  [Heb.  .\Vfhiiitin,fromna/Aan 
-to  give,  to  dedicate.] 

Jerrieh  Antiq.:  An  order  <>f  here<litary  attendants 
on  the  Lovites  in  the  services  of  the  second  Temple. 
They  were  todo  the  more  menial  part  of  the  work. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Gibeonites  originally  held 
a  similar  office  (Joshua,  ix.  21-27.)  At  the  return 
from  Babylon,  ,'W2  accompanied  £ernbbabel  (Ezra 
ii.  M,  Neh.  vii.  Gil),  and  220  came  with  Ezra  (Ezra 
viii.  17, 201 ;  612  in  all. 

'nSt-I-fy,  r.  t.  [Eug.  net,  a.:  -/».]  To  make 
neat ;  to  set  or  put  in  order.  [NEATIFV.J 

nStt,  ft.    [NET,  a.] 

nSt  -ta-pus, ".  [Or.  ne(ia=a  duck,  and  pou«=a 
foot.) 

Vrnith.:  A  genus  of  Anatidae,  with  four  species, 
ranging  from  tropical  Africa,  Madagascar,  India 
and  Ceylon,  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  Aus- 
tralia. Kettapus  coromandeli",nut  is  the  Pigmy- 
goose. 

net  tas  t&  ma,  itubst.  [Gr.  netta=a.  duck,  and 
»iowm=the  mouth.] 

Ichthy.:  A  deep-sea  genus  of  Mum-nidie  (q.  v.). 
ScalelesB.  snout  much-produced ;  bands  of  card- 
like  tooth  on  jaws  and  vomer;  nostrils  on  upper 
surface  of  head,  valvular.  _\v^">7om</  ]mn-iff  /-s. 
a  Japanese  species,  has  been  taken  nt  Ii45  fathoms. 
K.  melanurvm,1r<im  the  Mediterranean,  seems  to 
inhabit  a  similar  depth.  (GUnther.) 

net   ted,  ".    [Eng.  net,  s.  ;-cd.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  Hade  or  worked  into  a  net  or  net- 
work ;  reticulated. 

2.  Botany  (<>/  /r'rrr*,  rf-c.) ; 

(II  Wen. ; •  Having  the  veins  reticulated.  Allthc>-<> 
requisite  to  constitute  a  completely  dovelope<l  leaf 
are  present,  but  with  no  peculiar  combination.  It 
is  I  he  common  arrangement  in  an  exogenous  leaf. 

(2^  .s>cc. :  Covered  with  reticulated  lines  which 
project  a  little. 

netted-carpet, ». 

Kntiiin.:  \  l!riti.~h  moth,  '  iilaria  reticvlata. 

netted  mountain-moth, «. 

Kntom.:  A  British  moth,  Fidonia  carbrmarin. 


netted-pug, «. 

Kntnm.:  A  British  moth,  Eupithtcia  venv*"!", 
one  of  the  Larentidip. 

netted-work,  «.   The  same  as  NETWORK  (q.  v.). 
net    ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  ».    [NET  (l),t-.] 
A.  A  B.  A»  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.;    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Anfuhtlantive; 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  actor  processor  making  nets  or  net-work. 

2.  A  piece  of  not-work ;  open-work  fabric ;  net- 
work. 

II.  JVouf.  (pi.):  Nets  of  small  rope  used  on  board 
ship  for  various  purposes,  such  ns  holding  the  ham- 
mocks when  on  deck,  or  for  stowing  sails  ;  al-o  fur 
hanging  between  the  bulwarks  ana  the  rigging  to 
repel  boarders,  and  for  defense  against  splinter* 
and  fulling  spars. 

netting-needle,  ».  A  kind  of  shuttle  used  in  net- 
ting. 

ngt-tle,  »net-tel,  'net-tille,  *ne-tle, «.  |.\.s. 
netele,  nette;  cogn.  with  Dut.  netel;  Dan.  nrlili-  <  fur 
nedle);  Sw.  natsla  (for  natla) ;  Ger.  nettel;  O.  II. 
Ger.  nezzild,  nezild.j 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Urtica,  containing  various  stinging 
plants.    [URTICA.] 

2.  Various  plants  more  or  less  resembling  the  net- 
tle in  leaf,  as  the  Dead-nettle  (q.  v.). 

*  1[  Nettle  in,  dock  out :  A  proverbial  expression, 
expressive  of  inconstancy  or  fickleness;  the  trying 
of  one  thing  after  another,  in  allusion  to  the  com- 
mon practice  when  persons  are  stung  with  a  nettle, 
of  rubbing  the  place  with  a  dock-leaf. 

"  Xettle  In,  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pandarat" 
Chnucer:  Truilus  anil  t'rtssida,  bk.  IT. 

nettle-blight, «. 

Hot. :  AZcldium  urticce,  a  parasitic  fungus  com- 
mon on  nettles, 
nettle-broth,  auM.    A  dish  made  with  nettles, 

gathered  in  March  or  April,  before  they  show  any 
owcrs. 

nettle-butterfly, «. 
Entotn.:  Vanessa  urticce. 
nettle-cloth,  8. 

Fabric:  A  thick  cotton  stuff,  japanned,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  leather. 

nettle-creeper,  nnii«t.  A  popular  name  for  the 
Whitothroat  (q.  v.). 

nettle-rash, «. 

Pathol.:  An  eruption  upon  the  skin,  resembling 
the  effects  of  the  sting  of  the  nettle.  It  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  eating  shell-fish,  mackerel, 
etc.  [URTICARIA.] 

nettle-tap,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  Moth,  Ximafthia  faltriciana, 
one  of  the  Choreutida*.  The  larva  feeds  on  nettles 
and  pellitory. 

nettle-tree, «. 

Bot.:  Celtis  occidental*.    [CELTIS.] 
n&t   tie,  r.  t.    [NETTLE,*.]    To  sting,  to  provoke, 
to  irritate,  to  rouse  feelings  of  displeasure  or  irrita- 
tion in. 

"  I've  nettled  somebody  full  sore." 

fntrkrs,  Thtocrllut.  Idyl.  S. 

nSt-tlSr,  *.  [Eng.  nettl(e),  v. ; -er.]  One  who 
nettles,  provokes,  or  irritates  another. 

"  But  these  are  the  neltterg,  these  Are  the  blabbing  books 
that  tell."—  Milton:  Animad.  upon  the  Urnmnstrant's  De- 
fense, <tc. 

n8t   tie  w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  neff/e,  s.,  and  trorf.] 
Bot.  (pi.) :    The    name  givou  by  Liudley  to  the 
order  L  rticacote  (q.  v.). 
net   tllng,  «.    [NETTLE,  r.] 
Rope-making : 

1.  A  process  whereby  two  ropes  are  joined  end  to 
end,  so  as  to  appear  as  one,  the  ends  being  scutched 
or  beaten  out,  and  spun  or  twisted  together. 

2.  The  tying  of  the  yarns  in  pairs  to  prevent  their 
becoming  entangled  when  laid  upon  the  posts  in 
the  ropewalk. 

tnSt'-ty5,  a.  [Eng.  net,  s.  ;•!/.]  Like  a  not;  net  ted. 

neu  dorf  Ite  (en  as  61),  «.  [From  Neudorf, 
Moravia,  where  found  ;  guff.  -He  (A/i'ii.).] 

Min.:  A  pale  yellow  resin  found  in  a  bed  of  coal. 
Luster,  wax-like;  fractur  ,  conchoidal;  specitlc 
gravity  HH.V  riMO.  An  analysis  yielded  carU.n. 
78'04;  hydrogen,  9'84;  oxygen.  H'98:  nitrogen, (CH: 
the  resulting  formula  being,  (.'ull^O-i,  which  would 
require,  carbon,  78'26;  hydrogen ,10'  14;  oxygen,  H'tiO 
=100.  Fuses  at  280*.  Soluble  in  ether,  leaving  a 
pale  yellow  residue. 

nenk,<.    [NooK.]    (Scotch.) 

neumen,  it.pl.  [Properly  pncumes,  from  Greek 
pneuma=a  breath.  \Vlien  applied  to  the  system  of 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     clire,     vnite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe     e;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 
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notation,  the  word  is  spelt  without  the  letter  p 
mi  (iina);  when  applied  to  a  series  of  notes  to  bo 
MIMI;  to  OIK)  syllable,  tho  word  seems  generally  to 
have  retained  itsp  (pncunta).] 

Muxic:  Tho  notations  employed  from  tho  eighth 
or  ninth  century  to  tho  twelfth.  Kiesewetter  con- 
siders thom  to  be  the  ancient  nota  Rumuna;  others 
helieve  them  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin. 

nettr-,  pre/.  [Or.  neuron=a  nerve.]  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  a  nerve  or  tho  nervous  system. 

nettr'-a-da,  s.  [Pref.  neur-,  and  Gr.  ad«n=an 
acorn,  a  glund.] 

Rot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  rosaceous  tribe 
Neuradeee  (q.  v.). 

neu  rid  -8- SB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neurad(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  ]il.  adj.  suff.  -eae.] 

Hut. :  A  tribe  of  Ro.sacea?.  The  calyx  adheres  to  a 
nut;  of  ten  carpels ;  the  seeds  are  pendulous. 

neu  rse  -ml  a,  s.  [Pref.  neur-,  and  Gr.  haima  = 
blood.) 

Pathol.:  Dr.  Laycock's  name  for  purely  func- 
tional diseases  of  the  nerves.  (Dunglison.) 

neu,-raa -mlc,  a.  [Eng.  neureem(ta) ;  -t'c.]  Per- 
taining  or  relating  to  neunemia. 

nettr  al,  a.  [Gr.  neuron  =  a  nerve;  Eng.  adj. 
Mitt,  -at.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nerve  or  the  nervous 
tftteat. 

neural-arch,  .-. 

Camp.  Anat.  (pi.):  The  posterior  rings  of  the 
vertebra  inclosing  the  spinal  cord. 

neural-axis,  s. 

t 'mutt.  Anat.:  Owen's  name  for  tho  trunk  of  the 
nervous  system  lodged  in  tho  canal  formed  by  the 
chain  of  the  vertebree. 

tneural-canal,  s. 

A  not. :  The  canal  containing  tho  spinal  cord. 

neural-septum,  t. 

Aunt. :  A  median  fascia  running  from  tho  surface 
of  the  body  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  verto- 
brn?.  (Quiiin.) 

neural-spine,  .*. 

Comp.  Anat.:  Owen's  namo  for  tho  autogenous 
part  in  the  vertebrae  above  tho  neurapophysis  or 
parts  lodging  the  neural  axis;  the  homologue  of 
the  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra. 

neu  ral-gl-a,  ».  [Prof,  neur-,  and  Gr.  algos  = 
pain;  Fr.  neurofgie.] 

Patholony:  Severe  pain  produced  by  irritation 
of  a  nerve,  or  by  sympathetic  action  with  inflam- 
'uation  of  surrounding  parts;  a  disease  chiefly  of 
debility,  overwork,  and  general  depression.  When 
it  occurs  in  the  head  it  is  called  tic-doloreux,  in  the 
breast  angina  ptcturis,  and  in  thochest-wall  inter- 
costal neuralgia.  Bromide  of  potassium,  strych- 
nine, arsenic,  quinine,  and  tonic  treatment  generally 
are  indicated  in  this  disease. 

neu-ril'-glO,  a.  [Eng.  neuralg(ia) ;  -ic.~\  Per- 
taining to  neuralgia ;  of  tho  nature  of  neuralgia. 

•neu  ral -g?, «.    [NEURALGIA.] 

nettr  a  poph  -f  -sis,  i.    [Prof,  neur-,  and  Eng. 

»/">;'''.''»'"*  (q.  V.K| 

A  nut.:  The  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra;  the 
process  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  neural  arches. 

neu-ras-the'-nl-a,  «.  [dr.  iicuron=a  nerve,  and 
agtht'n  in  —  weakness.  1 

I'utluil.:  A  nerve  disease,  thought  to  he  depend- 
ent upon  some  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
adjuncts.  Its  predisposing  cause  is  thought  to  be 
mental  exertion. 

"The  young  mim  of  the  day  is  a  poor  creature— a  mere 
bundle  of  nerves,  hypochondriacal,  hysterical,  and  the 
wr.-i, -hed  victim  of  an  ever-increasing  nrriranttirnia.  That 
it*  what  Dr.  Krb  has  to  nay  of  him."— rfciVai/u  Inter  Ocean, 
.In  lie  18,  1894. 

neu-ra  tion.s.  [Gr.  «euroii=a  nerve.]  The  same 
as  NERVATION  (q.  v.). 

ne\>  rec  torn  y\  s.  [Gr.  n«uron=a  nerve,  and 
fo»n--a  cutting:  /<  mm~>=to  cut.]  The  operation  of 
cutting  out  a  nerve  or  part  of  a  nerve. 

neu  rl?  -I-t?,  «.  [Formed  on  analogy  with  elec- 
tricity, from  dr.  neuron  =  a  nerve.  I 

I'ltysiol.:  A  scientific  nanre  for  what  was  formerly 
known  as  nervous  force  or  nervous  fluid. 

nettr-l-lSm  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  neur-;  i  connect.,  and 
(ir.  /cmrmi^a  coat.] 

Aunt.  <tL  rhi/.iinl.:  The  membranous  sheath  or 
covering  which  meases  each  nerve  or  filament  of  a 
nerve. 

•neu  rll -I-ty\  s.  [dreek  tieuron=a  nerve.]  The 
functions  or  properties  of  tho  nerves  or  nerve-fibers. 

nelir   In,  neur -Ine,  s.    [Gr.  n«uron=a  nerve.] 

Physinl.:  The  matter  of  which  nerves  are  com- 
posed, and  which  is  enveloped  in  nourilemina. 


neu-rl'-tll,  «.    [Gr.  n*uron=a  nerve.] 
I'lillml.:  Inflammation  of  a  nerve. 
netlr-6-,  pref.    [NEUR.] 

neuro-hypnologlat,  ».     A  mesmerist ;  one  who 
induces  a  hypnotic  state  by  animal  magnetism, 
neuro-hypnology,  a.    [NECKO-HYPXOTISM.] 
neuro-hypnotism,  x. 

1.  Animal  magnetism ;  mesmerism  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  state  induced  by  means  of  mesmerism. 
nettr-6-f  8n'-tral,  «.    [Pref.  neuro-,  and  English 

central.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  to  the  centers  of  ossification  in  a  vertebra. 

neurocentral-suture,  .-•. 

A nft.:  A  narrow  cartilaginous  interval  existing 
till  the  third  year  in  a  dorsal  vertebra. 

neu-r8g'-ll-a,  «.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Greek  ylia= 
glue.] 

i  mi/. :  The  name  proposed  by  Virchow,  and  gen- 
erally adopted,  for  the  supporting  substance  met 
with  in  the  brain  and  spinal-cord  between  the 
nerve-fibers.  Kolliker  supposed  it  to  be  retiform 
tissue,  and  named  it  Reticulum.  Called  also  Su£- 
tentacular  tissue. 

neuroglia-cells,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Small  cells  occurring  in  tho  neuroglia 
(q.  v.). 

nev>r8g  -ra-phy\  «.  [Pref.  neuro,  and  Greek 
f/r<(i*AO=to  write.]  That  branch  of  anatomy  which 
deals  with  the  nerves ;  a  description  of  the  nerves. 

nettr  6  lae  na,  ».  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Lat.  luena 
=a  cloak,  which  the  calyx  resembles,] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Neurolwnea?  (q.  v.). 
tfeurolcena  lobata  is  tho  Common  Halberd-weed,  an 
erect  South  American  shrub,  witli  compound 
corytrtbs  of  yellow  flowers. 

nettr-6-188  -nS-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod. Lat.  neurolcen(a) ; 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Senccioni- 
dc<e. 

nettr  -6-lIte,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.  litho»= 
stone ;  Get.  tteurolith.l 

Min. :  Dana  places  Uiis  mineral  as  a  sub-species 
of  Finite.  Hardness,  4'25;  specific  gravity,  2'4~i6; 
color,  wax  or  ambor-yellow ;  luster,  satin-like ;  feel, 
unctuous.  Thompson's  analysis  yielded  silica ; 
73*0;  alumina.  17'35;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  '40;  mag- 
nesia, 1'50;  lime,  3'25;  water,  4'30=99'8.  A  subse- 
quent analysis  by  T.  S.  Hunt  entirely  differs  from 
this,  so  that  the  true  nature  of  tho  mineral  is  yet 
uncertain.  It  forms  a  belt  130  feet  wide  at  Stan- 
stead,  Quebec. 

nettr-6  log '-lc-al,  a.  [Eug.  tuunilog(u') ;  -ical.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  neurology. 

neu  r5l  6  gist,  nibst.  [Eng.  neurnlog(y);  -itt.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  neurology. 

neu  r5l'-6-gy\  subst.  [Gr.  neuron=a  nerve,  and 
loam  —  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  nerves;  the  doctrine  of  the 
nerves. 

neu  ro    ma,  «.    [Gr.  neuron=a  nerve.] 

Pathol. :  A  knotty  swelling  or  tumor  occarriug  in 
a  nerve  ;  nervous  tumor. 

neiir  6  path  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  neuropath(,y} ;  -ic.] 
Relating  to,  characteristic  of,  or  suffering  from  a 
nervous  disease. 

neu  r5p  -a-thy",  «.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.p<i»wMr 
=  suffering,  pain.] 

Pathol.:  Nervous  disease  in  general,  or  of  any 
particular  nerve. 

neilr-6-p6  -dl-fim,  stihst.  [Prof,  neuro-,  and  Gr. 
potto  (genit.  podo»)  =  a  foot.] 

ZoOl.:  Tho  ventral  or  inferior  division  of  the  foot- 
tubercle  of  an  annelid  ;  often  called  the  ventral  oar. 
(Xicholton.) 

neu -r8p  -t8r , «.  [NETJBOPTEEA.]  An  individual 
of  the  order  Neuroptcra  (q.  v.) 

neu-rop -tSr-a,  ».  p(.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Greek 
p(eron  =  a  wing.] 

1.  Entvm.:  An  order  of  the  class  Insecta,  in  which 
the  older  entomologists  included  all  insects  p<> 
ing  four  membranous 
wings,  more  or  less 
elaborately  veined, 
but  without  thopecu- 
liar  arrangement  of 
cells  which  occurs  in 
the  Hymonoptera. 
This  arrangement  in- 
cluded insects  with  a 
complete  and  others 
with  an  incomplete  metamorphosis.  The  latter  are 
now  more  generally  called  Pseudoneuroptera,  and 
made  a  sub-order  of  Orthoptera.  The  order  Neu- 
ropteraof  modern  authors  includes  insects  with  a 
perfect  metamorphosis,  a  mandibulate  mouth,  a 


free  prothorax,  and  four  more  or  less  veined  mem- 
branous wings,  and  has  two  sub-orders,  Plampeunia 
and  Trichoptcra.  The  insect  figured  is  My rmeleon 
formicarlut,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Plani- 
pennia,  and  the  group  Megaloptera. 

2.  Palteynt.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  Paleozoic  types  which  have  been  described  u 
Ktaruptern  seem  all  to  be  either  Pseudoneuroplera.  or 
most  nearly  allied  to  that, tribe.  In  the  Trias,  forma 
which  appear  to  be  related  to  the  existent  North  Ameri- 
can genus  Chauliodes  have  been  met  with,  and  in  the 
Lias  Had  O>ilite«  a  few  species  of  different  families  occur. 
In  Tertiary  deposits  they  aie  more  plentiful. "—  It .  •". 
HallM,  in  (UMeU'i  Mat.  Hist.,  vi.  10. 

nevi  r5p -t3r-al,  a.  [Eng.  nfuropter; -ol.]  Per- 
taining or  belonging  to  the  Neuroptera  (q.  v.). 

neu  r6p  -t3r-an, «.  [Eng.  neuropfer; -an.]  The 
same  as  NEUKOPTEK  (q.  v.). 

neu  r6p  -t5r-Is,  subst.  [Prof,  neuro-,  and  Greek 
p/eru>=afern.1 

Palceoliot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns  ranging  from 
the  Devonian  to  the  Triassic  period,  universally 
abundant  in  tho  Coal  Measures.  The  midrib  of  the 
leaflets  is  evanescent,  either  not  distinct  or  disap- 
pearing toward  the  apex. 

neu-rSp  -ter-ofis-,  a.  [Eng.  neuropter;  -out.] 
Tho  same  as  NECBOPTEBAL  (q.  T.). 

neiir-6-pur-pu  -rlc,  «.  [Prof,  neuro-,  and  Eng. 
ptirpuric.]  (See  the  etym.  and  compound.) 

neuropurpuric-fever,  «.  A  malignant  epidemic 
fever  attended  with  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  usually  with  purpuric  or  other  eruptions. 
Mortality  from  25  to  80  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 
Tanner  prefers  to  call  it  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and 
gives  as  synonyms  malignant  purpuric-f ever,  malig- 
nant purple-fever,  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, cerebro-spinal  typhus,  and  spotted  fever. 

neu-r6  -Sis,  «.    [Gr.  ?teuro»=a  nerve.] 

Pathol.:  Nervous  disease  or  affection;  neurop- 
athy. 

nettr  6  skel  -S-tal,  «.  [Eng.  neuronfceler(oii) ; 
adj.  suff.  -af.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nouro- 
skeloton  (q.  v.). 

nettr  6  skgl  8-t6^1,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  English 
«fre/efon  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  The  endoskeleton  (q.  v.)  of  vertebrates; 
on  it  the  general  shape  of  tho  body  and  of  its  vari- 
ous parts  greatly  depends.  Its  parts  are  arranged 
in  a  series  of  segments  following  and  articulating 
with  each  other  in  the  direction  of  tho  axis  of  the 
body. 

'nettr    6-8past,  8.    [Lat.  neuroipntton,  from  Gr. 
iieumspaston,   nout.    of  neurotpastos  =  drawn    by 
strings:  neura=a  string,  and  spaA=tt>  draw.]    A 
puppet ;  a  figure  put  in  motion  by  a  string. 
"That  outward  form  is  but  a  nftirospcut." 

JUnrt:  Sviiu  o/ffce  Siml,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  8.  34. 

neur  8s-then  -I-a,  aubst.    [Prof,  neuro-,  and  Gr. 
«r/ieiu«  =  8trongth,  force.] 
Pathol. :  Excessive  nervous  power  or  excitement. 

neu-r8t  -Ic,  «.  &  s.    [Gr.  neuron=a  nerve.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  nerves;  situated  in  tho  nerves; 
as,  a  neurotic  disease. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  acting  on  the 
nerves;  nervine. 

B.  A*»ubstantive: 

1.  A  disease  which  has  its  seat  in  the  nerve?. 

2.  A  medicine  which  acts   upon   tho   nerves;   a 
nervine. 

nettr  6-t6me,  «.  [Prof,  neuro-,  and  Gr.  fome=a 
cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  long,  narrow  scalpel,  used  by  anato- 
mists to  dissect  the  nerves. 

neiir-6-tom'-IC-al,  <«lj.  [English  neurotom(y) ; 
•tea/.]  Pertaining  to  neurotomy,  or  the  dissection 
of  the  nerves. 

neu  rot'-6-mIst, s.  [English  neurotom(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  neurotomy ;  one  who  dissects 
tho  nerves. 

neu  r8t  -6  m$ ,  s.   [NETROTOME.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  dissection  of  the  nerves. 

2.  An  incised  wound  of  a  nerve, 
neiir-i-ton'-lc.s.    f Pref. neuro-,  and  Eng.  tonic.] 

A  medicine  employed  to  strengthen  or  brace  the 

nerves. 

neiir  yp-nol  -6  gist,  «.    [NECEOHYPNOLOGIST.] 
nettr-  ?p-nol  -6-gy,  «.    [NECEO-HYPNOLOOT.] 
neu    ter.  a.  &  «.     [Lat.  =  neither:  ne  =  not,  and 

u<er=whcther  of  the  two ;  Fr.  neutre.] 
A.  At  adjective : 
•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  belonging  to  one  side  or  the 

other;    indifferent,  impartial,  neutral. 


boll,    btfy;     p<mt,    ]6wl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     5hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clam,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d?L 


neutral 


2838 


new 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Neither  male  nor  female. 

>,> 


south  frosts  rare  ;  extremes  of  cold  unknown  ;  sum- 
iner  heat  occasionally  reaches  above  1UU  ;  tempera- 
tnre  averages,  summer,  71;  June  hottest  month; 
winter,  36  .  Bainfall  slight/chiefly  in  spring. 


neutral-salts,  a,  pi. 

Chrm  •  Salt*  which  dn  not  pihihit  anv  acid  or 
.,8?  r 

alkaline  properties. 

neutral-tint,  ».  n6-ve"  (!),».  [Fr.,  fromLat.  iiircm.accus.  of  nix 

1.  A  dull  grayijth  hue,  navmg  the  character  of    =gnow>]  l  Snow  converted  int..  glacier  ice. 
none  of  the  brilliant  colors,  such  as  red,  yellow, 

"An  indefinite  thickneo*  .if  nnnw  !  would  accumulate, 
if  it  were  not  prevented  by  the  formution  of  neve."  —  Lyfll: 
Student's  fitments  vfOtol.  l*d.  llhj,  [>.  138. 


(1)  Of  neither  gender;  a  term  applied  to  nouns 
and  those  forms  of  adjectives,  participles,  ic., 
which  are  neither  masculine  nor  feminine.  In 
Knglish  «ra lar  applied  to  the  names  of  inani- 
mate thint'-. 

•  plied  to  verbs,  the  same  as  IXTBAXSITIVE 
(q.  v.). 

:t.  ZoM.:  Having  no  fully  developed  sex.  [B.  II. 
3.1  .  __ , 

"Few  neuter  in«ect»  out  of  Enrope  have  been  carefully    heard  in  such  words  as  her,  firm,  church,  &.C.,  from    name,  to  call,  to  mention.' 
uamiued."—  Uartelu:   Origin  i./ X|w/r«  led.  1885),  p.  231.     It*  Indefinite  character,  which  is  often  due  to  the  "  Ne  never  hire  donghtern  name 

influence  of  a  following  liquid. 


blue,  A  e. 

'i.  A  factitious  (fray  pig 

It  is  composed  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  various 
proportions. 

neutral-vowel,  ».    A  term  applied  to  the  vowel 


neve  (2), «.   [NJETE.] 

*nev-en,  r.  t.    [Icel.  nefna;  Dan.  name.]    To 


*B.   .lnHit/mlaiitiri': 


Ne  if  •'•  u-  <<  ttbe." 


C.  r,  8.485. 


I.  Ord.    Luna.:    A  person  who  does  not  attach       *neft -tral-ISt.  s.    [Eng.  neutral;  -M.]  One  who       nSv  -5r,  adv.    [A.  S.  nafre,  from  ne=not,  and 
himself  to  or  support  either  sido  in  a  dispute  or    professes  neutrality ;  a  neutral.  c^re=ever.] 


" Intrusting  of  the  militia  and  navy  in  the  handnof 
neutralists."— Petition  of  tlty  of  Lomluu  t<i  llumr  «/  Com- 
mun>  (1648),  p.  6. 

nen-tral'-I-ty',  «.  [Fr.  neutralitf,  from  neutral 
=neutral  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  neutrality. J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neutral  iu  the 


contest  between  two  or  more  persons  or  nations; 
one  who  is  neutral ;  a  neutral ;  a  trimmer. 

"You  muBt  be  as  it  were  a  neuter,  and  not  wedded  to 
youmelfe,  but  au  one  standing  in  doubt."— fox:  Martyr*, 
p.  1470. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jint.:    A  flower   having  neither  stamens  nor       ..  ._     „   „.   „ 

pistils ;  as  in  those  occupying  Una  outermost  flowers    disputes  or  contests  of  others, 
of  the  head  of  Centaurea  cyanux,  the  margin  of 

thqcymes  in  garden  plantsof  Viburnum,  Hydrangea 
or  iu  the  whole  cyme  of  Viburnum  opulus. 

2.  Gram.:  A  noun  of  the  neuter  gender. 

"Even  in  Greek  and  Latin  there  is  no  outward  distinc- 
tion between  the  nominative  and  accusative  of  neuters." 
— Mn.r  Mull'-r:  Science  of  Jsunguaye,  g  ill. 

3.  Entom.:  A  sterile  female,  a  worker.    Neuters 
are  found   in  social   insect-communities,  such  as 
those  of  bees  and  ants.     They  have  no  sex,  and, 
consequently,  no  reproductive  power.     According 
to  Huoor  and  Latreillo  the    non-development   of 
sexual  organs  is  duo  to  the  kind  of  nourishment  to 


which  such  insects  have  been  limited  in  the  larval    ("NEUTRAL  A."il.  21 
the  different  castes  of  neuters  to  have  arisen  from 


Purchase  but  their  neutrality." 

Glover.  Atkenald,  Iz. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. 
'*  The  plurality  of  the  verb,  and  the  iieutratitu  of  the 
noun." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

*3.  Indifference  or  mediocrity  in  quality;  a  state 
of  being  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad. 

"There  it*  no  health;  physicians  nay  that  we 
At  beat  enjoy  but  u  neutrality." 

Ltonne:  Aiiutiirni/  ttfthe  H'orW. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chemistry:    Possessing  the  neutral  condition. 


1.  Not  ever;  at  110  time,  whether  past,  present,  or 
future. 

"  Where  rest  can  tievtr  dwell,  hope  n<*r«*r  come* 
That  comes  to  all.  Mfltun:  /'.  /-.,  i.  66. 

2.  In  no  degree ;  not  at  all ;  none. 
"Hemny  be  ransomed  and  we  ticrrrthe  wiser," 

Shttketp.:  Henry  »'.,  iv.  1. 

3.  It  U  sometimes  followed  by  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle, \vln-a  it  id  equivalent  to  an  emphatic  not  or 
none. 

"  He  nriHwered  him  to  iicrcr  a  word." — Sfatt,  zzvii.  14. 
TI  jXVr«*j*  fto:  To  any  extent  <»r  degree ;  to  whatever 
extent  or  degree. 

"  Creep  time  ntvtr  #<>  slow,  yet  it  shall  come." 

tihakesp.:  Kin<j  John,  Ui.  8. 

^[  JYerer  is  largely  used  in  coimwmnds,  the  moan- 
ings  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious;  as, 


ceasiny,    never-ending,  nerer-failing,  never-dyin'i, 
never-satt'd,  never-tiring,  &c. 

never-Indebted,  phr. 

Lair:  An  answer  traversing  an  action  for  alleged 
attitude  of  a  country    deDt  arising  from  simple  contract, 
or  state  in  which  it  does  not  take  part,  directly  or 

natural  selection  among  males  and  fertile  females,    in<)irectiy,  iu  a    war  between  other  countries.    A        'never-the-later,     *never-the-latter,       atle. 
and  considers  that  the  existence  of  these  sterile    ncutral  state  is  allowed  to  supply  to  either  of  the    Nevertheless.    (Tt/ndal :  HorAx  p.  102.  > 


neu  -tral,  *neu-trall,  *new-trall,  a.  &  «.  ( Lat.   subject  of  the  war. 


Armed  neutrality:  The  state  of  a  country  or 
nation  which  holds  itself  armed  in  readiness  to 
resist  any  aggression  of  either  of  the  belligerents 
between  whom  it  is  neutral. 


neutrg.li  za   tion, 
-at  ion.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 


nrutralii,  from  neu<er=ueither;  Fr.,  Sp.  A.   Port- 
neutral;  Ital.  neutrale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Lan</uai/e: 

1.  Not  engaged  or  acting  on  either  side;  not  tak- 
ing an  active  part  with  any  ono  of  two  or  more  con- 
testing parties;  indifferent,  impartial. 

2.  Neither  very  good  nor  very  bad  ;  mediocre,  in- 
different, middling. 

"  Some  things  good,  and  some  thing*  ill  do  weeni, 
And  neutral  gome  in  her  fantastic  eye." 

Dal'lei.     (Toild.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot.:  The  same  as  NEI'TEB  (q.  v.). 

2.  Cheat.:  Neither  acid  nor  alkaline.    The  term 
refers  chiefly  to  compounds  of  an  acid  and  a  base 
in  which  the  one  has  been  fully  saturated  with  an 
equivalent  of  the  other,  a  condition  usually  indi- 
cated by  the  substance  having  no  action  on  the 
color  of  litmus  paper  or  solution. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Orrf.  Laiui.:  One  who  takes  no  active  part  or    tiesor  opposite  dispositions  of;  to  render  iiiopera- 
Bido  in  a  contest  between  others;  one  who  is  neu-    live  or  null-  to  counteract. 

tral ;  one  who  does  not  attach  himself  to  any  one 
side  or  party. 

"All  the  internal!  remedy  i*  to  come  from  the  whole 
•ound  part*  thereof,  that  i*  to  say.  Much  an  are  neatralts." 
—Hakexlll:  Ai>ul,vir,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  g  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 

2.  Church  Hint,  (p/.) :  A  term  applied  to  certain 

Zwinglians  who  taught  that  communion  in  one  or 


less ;   iu  spite  of  or  without  regarding  that;  for 

all  that. 

*nSv  -ew  (ew  as  fl),  s.    [NEPHEW.] 
new  (ew  as  tt),  *newe.  a.    [A.  8.  niwe,  ne 


fKug    tieutraliz(e)  '    tiiotcej  cogn.  witli  Dut.  nteuw;  Icel.  nur;  Dau.  & 
'    Sw.  n0;  Goth,  niujis;  Ger.  nr u ;  O.  H.  Ger,  nimri - 


Wol.  netcydd;  lr.  »«a,  nuadh;  Gael,  unmik;  Lith. 
naujax :  RUSH.  w«ti 
1.  Tlioactof  neutralizing  or  making  neutral ;  the    »ai'U=Eug.  netr.] 


nauja*:  RUSP. novuiij  Lat. novw;  QT.neos;  Sausc. 


A.  Att  adjective: 

I.  Having  existed  only  a  short  time;  lately   or 


state  of  being  neutralized. 

2.  The  act  of  declaring  free  to  all  parties,  as  not 
belonging    to   any   one   state    in    particular,    atid 

therefore  not  to  bo  attacked  or  injured  by  any  bel-  recently  made,  produced,  or  brought  into  existence; 

ligerent  in  time  of  war;  the  act  of  declaring  or  recent,    novel,    not    old;   as,   a   new   coat,   a    new 

making  neutral  territory.  fashion.     (Said  of  things.) 

IT    fhfm   •    Tin.   not  ,,f   muL-inir  ,,,-,,tr   I      I  v  I-T-  2.  Recent;  lately  come ;  as,  a  new  arrival . 

TKVI    AU.21  3'  Roee"")'  ™  l»»ely   discovered  or  brought  to 

notice ;  not  before  known ;  as,  a  neir  metal. 

neu   tral  Ize,  r.  t.    [Lug.  neutral;  -ize.]  4.  Different  from   a   former;  newly  or  recently 

1.  To  render  neutral ;  to  bring  to  a  state  of  neu-  entered  upon  ;    as,  to  lead  a  new  life. 

trality.  *">.  Renovated  or  repaired,  go   as    to  be  in  the 

2.  To  declare  free  and  open    to  all  parties;    to  original  state:  reiiivigorated. 

declare  or  make  neutral  territory.  "Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wai  plump,  fat.  and 

3.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  or  distinctive  proper-  tlmoct  MM."— Jtaom:  Xaiural  IHstori/. 

6.  Recently  started  or  begun  ;  as,  a  »<•».>   year,  a 

neu'-tral-Iz-Sr, 

who  or  that  which  neutralizes,  counteracts,  or  ren-  as.  new  furniture 


both  kinds  was  indifferent,  as  nothing  hut  iln-  ma- 
terial elements  was  received  in  cither  case.    (Ship- 


new  moon. 

[hng. nrutralizte) :  -er.~\   Ono       7.  Never  before  used;  opposed  to  second-hand; 
..<•  new  furniture 
*8.  Retaining  the  original  freshness. 

"  These  ever  ii«*ir,  nor  subject  to  d«cay»." 

rope:  Temple  of  fame,  61. 

9.  Fresh  after  any  event. 

"  .N>ir  from  her  HicknesH  to  that  northern  air." 

Dryden:  To  the  Duchexs  of  Ormonde,  102. 

•111.  Not  of  ancient  extraction  ;  not  lielongiug  to  a 
family  of  ancient  lineage.    (A  Latinism.  i 


he  peculiar  prop 
ertiet  or  power   of  anything. 

neu  tral  If  adv.  [Eng.  neutrnl;  -/».]  In  a 
neutral  manner,  without  inclination  or  favor  to 
any  one  side  •  impartially. 

neft'-trl-a,  *.    [NUTKIA.] 

N5-vad -a,  ».  One  of  the  states  of  tint  Tinted 
States  of  America.  Name  Spanish,  mean  ing  "Snow- 
covered."  Called  "Sago  Hen  State."  First  settle- 


"A  Huperior  capucity  for  buninetiB,  andamoreeztenMive 


ments  in  Washoo  and  Carson  valleys,  1S4.H,  by  Mor-    knowledge,  are  nt«i».  hy  which  a  H.-W  man  often  mount.to 
mons.      Gold    discovered,     1849'     lihrer,     l-.V.i.    and     '"yor.  and   outshines  the  rest  of  hU  contemporarie»."- 


ley.) 

neutral-axis, «. 

ilech.:  The  plane  in  which  the  tensile  and  com-    •••—">•      "•'•"    --~" ••"."">    .•"-_,—•: •    .""••. 

pressing  fon-es  terminate,  and  in  which  tbettreu    brought  a  flood  of  immigratioii.  Territory  ornanized 
is  therefore  nothing.  cut  of  part  of  Utah,  March.  1XB1      Received  add  i-       11.  Not    habituated,    accustomed,    or    familiar; 

tional  territory  from  Utah,  1WJ.     Ailmiiteil  a~  a    unaccustomed,  unu.-eil. 

"  Twelve  mule*,  a  xtrong  laboriouti  race, 
Xev  to  the  plow." 

/'";"•:   lli'iiifr'it  Otlysnet/,  iv.  861. 

B.  At  aili-i'rf> :   I  Ob.-nlete,  excepl  in  nMnpo-ition.) 
1.  In  a  new,  fresh,  »»r  ditTerent  manner. 

"  You  Mhall  be  netr  chri.tenel  in  the  Tower." 

>.«,>.    «ir*iml  ///..  i.  1. 
^.  -\ne\v.  afresh,  again. 


.,          ,  ,,'i  -  i-iii  iHMiui    eoniMfrj     uvui    umu,    icvt.      auuiituau   na    .1 

neutral-colors. «.;.(.    (ulur-m   which   the  hue  stat<,    October,  1864.    Area   increased   Maj.iv-i.  I,, 

is  broken  by  partakingof  the  reflected  colors  of  thu  prosent  extent,  by  additions    from  Utah   and    \n- 

objocts  which  surround  them.  zim.,_     Rich  in  j,,,1(|  Hnll  c<)I,,>er;  zinc,  platinum,  tin 


neutral-line,  B 


in  which 
neutral-point,  «. 


, 


plumbago.  mangaiK'-e.   enhalt,  en 
found.     Exten-ive  ilc|j.i-its  -.if  bora 


cobalt,  cinne- 
n 


is  no 
(beeextract.) 


lin,  building  ston,  -.   -1  at,.,  -mla   and  salt  are  ob- 


,  .  , 

"The  neutral-ttolnt  of  two  metals  Is  the  temperature  at    tained.     Climate  mild  in  valleys;  little  snow  except 
hich  their  thermo-electric  values  are  equal.  '—Krenlt:    on  mountains.    At  north  mercury  nometimos  falls 


whi 

C.  O.  S.Stttem  o/  ruff*  (1875),  p.  78. 


.  y  no 

to  15'   below  zero;  air  bracing;  health  good  ;   at 


"  By  ji 


r  unfolding  hi-  impriftoiied  i>ri<!"." 

/.V.H;>..    .S,,«ii/ 


5L 


fate,    fat, 
or.     we're. 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    ber,    there;-  pine,     pit, 
whd,     s6n;    mftte,    cub,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rtle.    full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 


marine;    gd,     p5t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  irw. 


new-assignment 

3.  Lately,  recently,  newly,  freshly. 


"Ye  ride  IIH  stille  and  coy,  us  doth  a  maid, 
Were  /icwf  wpouaed,  sitting  at  tho  bord. 

,-:  i:  T.,  7,819. 

IT  New  is  largely  used  in  composition,  with  I  lie 
force  of  lately,  recently,  npwly  ;  ast  new-coined,  //>•«•- 
/"///i,',  new-planned,  wii'-built,  new-fallen,  new- 
hatched,  &c. 

new-assignment,  .-•. 

/.""•;  A  fresh  and  more  precise  statement  of  a 
Charge  when  it  has  been  vaguely  or  even  inaccu- 
rately drawn  out  at  first. 

new-blown,  adj.  Recently  coino  into  bloom. 
(.Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv.) 

new-horn,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Recently  born  ;  newly  come  into  ex- 
[stence. 

B.  An  substantive: 

<  'hurek  Hist.  (pi.) :  A  soct  of  Antinominns,  which 
had  a  short  existence  in  this  country  in  the  early 
partof  the  eighteenth  century,  Its  founder  was  a 
t  ierman  inimiu'nint .  named  Mathias  Howman  (died 
1727).  They  held  the  doctrine  of  the  deification  of 
humanity,  with  its  consequence  of  denying  that  any 
act  could  be  sinful  in  persons  so  deitied. 

New  Christiana,  «./>(. 

Church  Hint.:  Certain  Jews  in  Portugal  in  tho 
fifteenth  century  who.  being  intimidated  into  re- 
ceiving baptism,  continued  secretly  to  practice  tho 

rite.-*  ol  .lu'laism. 

New  Church,  ».    [SWEDENBORGIAN.] 
new-come,  «.    Lately  come  or  arrived. 

new-comer,  «.  One  who  has  lately  come;  a 
recent  arrival. 

*new-create,  r.  t.  To  create  anew.  (Shakesp.: 
Otliello,  iv.  2.) 

new-dropped,  a.  Recently  born.  (Used  only 
of  the  lower  animals.) 

"He  had  gone  forth  among  the  tiru-^lropti'il  lamb-." 
iTonfrarfki  Thr  Hntthrn. 

new-fashion,  a.  Recently  como  into  fasliiou, 
new  fashioned. 

new-fashioned,  ".  Maile  in  a  new  fashion  or 
style ;  recently  come  into  fashion. 

new-fledged,  «.  Wearing  its  first  feathers;  re- 
cently Hedged. 

tNew  Holland,  «. 

'.-  "</. :  Tho  old  name  of  Australia. 

\i'ir  Holland  Cedar: 

Hut. :  \  species  of  Codrela. 

v  "•  Ilii/lund  Bvm-arabic: 

fiot. :  An<joi>hora  costata. 

New  Jersey,  s. 

f,v,»;.  ,•  One  of  tin- thirteen  original  states  of  the 
Union.  Battles  of  TrentoUj  Princeton,  Monmonth, 
ami  others  fought  within  its  borders  during  tho 
Ki-\  olnt  ion.  United  States  Constitution  unani- 
(noualy  adopted  Doc.,  1787.  Capital  established  at 
Trenton  171X1.  A  slave  state  till  1X80,  when  but  18 
slaves  remained,  and  it  was  counted  n  free  state. 
Climate  variable,  temperature  averages,  summer 
68°  to 75°  wintorSl  to  lix'.  Range  of  temperature 
from  about  zero  to  ](»)'.  Rainfall,  including  snow, 
Hi  inches,  reaching  M  inches  in  tho  highlands,  and 
falling  to  40  inches  at  tho  south.  Highlands  ant! 
seashore  healthy.  Chief  industries:  Manufacture 
of  fabrics,  jewelry,  clay  wares  and  brick,  Hour, 
crystals,  fishing,  oyster  fishing, gardening,  agricult- 
ure, marl  and  iron  ore  digging,  &c. 

.N.  ir  Jersey  Tea:  [CEANOTHUS.] 

new-laid,  «.  Recently  or  freshly  laid;  as,  anetr- 
Itii'l  egg. 

new-land,  «.  Laud  newly  brought  under  culti- 
vation. 

new-man,  ». 

.svri'pf.  <fc  Tkeol.:  A  regenerated  man.  [REGEN- 
ERATION.] 

new-model,  r.  /.  To  give  a  new  or  fresh  form  to 
ii  model. 

new-moon,  .-•. 

.Ix/roH.;  Properly  the  moon  when  she  appears 
after  having  been  invisible  from  haying  her  dark 
side  to  u~,  sometimes  used  of  the  time  when  the 
moon  is  thus  invisible  :  as  opposed  to  full  mo.  .n. 

New  Pelagians, .-.  pi. 

t'lnirch  Hutt.:  A  Dutch  sect,  holding  Pelagian 
views  (in  grace  and  free-will.  Sometimes  e:tlleil 
<  'omarista',  from  Theodore  Comartins  seeretar\  to 
the  States-General.  He  died  about  l.V.Ci.  (Hltuit.) 

*New  Platonist,  s.    [XEOPLATOXIST.J 
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New  Red  Conglomerate,  «.    [DOLOMITIC  Cox- 

<.  I.OM  BEATS*] 

New  Red  Sandstone, «. 

li'nil.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  Certain  series 
of  MQdltonee  to  di.-tinguisli  them  from  other- 
called  Old  Red  Sandstones.  Tho  New  Rod  Sand- 
stone group  consisted  chiefly  of  gaudy  and  argil- 

lai us  -trata. usually  brick-red,  though  sometimes 

spots  and  stripes  of  it  are  greenish-gray,  so  that  it 
has  boon  called  tho  Variegated  Sandstone.  It  was 
dividodinto  Upper  and  Lower.  Tho  upper  strata 
arc  now  called  Triassic,  and  the  lower,  Permian. 
Sometimes  the  term  Now  Rod  Sand.-tone  is  confined 
to  tho  former. 

•new-sad,  suhst.  Recently  uiado  sad.  (Slutkeap.: 
Love's  Labor  s  Lost,  v.  2.) 

new-sand, ». 
Founding:  Facing-sand, 
new-style,  s. 

Chronol.:  Tho  namo  given  to  that  change  in  our 
chronology  which  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  [CALENDAR,  «.,  III.  3.  J 

New  Testament, ».    [TESTAMEXT.J 
new-trial, «.    [TRIAL.] 

new  world,  s.  A  namo  commonly  given  to  this 
continent,  including  North  and  South  America,  as 
having  become  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  only  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date. 

New-World  Monkeys:  [PLATYRHIXE,  MONKEY.] 

new-year,  adj.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
beginning  of  n  now  year;  as,  new-year  congratula- 
tions. 

New-year's  Day :  Tho  first  day  of  a  new  year ;  the 
first  day  of  January. 

New-year's  gift:  A  present  made  on  New-year's 
day. 

"If  I  be  served  such  a  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains  taken 
out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  us  a  netr-ijenr's 
Oift." — Shukesfi.:  Merry  Wire*,  lii.  5. 

New  Zealand,  «. 

fft'ot/.:  A  Hritish  colonial  territory  in  the  South 
Pacific,  consisting  of  a  chain  of  islands,  two  largo 
and  one  small,  besides  others  adjacent.  It  was 
originally  called  Tasmania,  from  Abel  Tasman, 
who  discovered  it  in  1642. 

New  Zealand  Bat  : 

Zool.:  rhalinolohun  tuberculatun. 

New  Zealand  Herardius: 

Z(tot.:  Herardius  arnmu-j',  a  ziphioid  whale,  of 
which  only  four  specimens  are  known  to  science. 
One  was  taken  near  Canterbury,  N.  Z.,  in  1868.  It 
was  about  thirty  feet  long,  velvety  black,  with 
grayish  belly.  In  its  stomach  wore  found  hah  a 
bushel  of  the  horny  boaks  of  a  species  of  octopus. 

Kew  Zealand  Flax:    [FLAX,  *|  (3).] 

New  Zealand  Fur-seal: 

ZoOlogy:  Qtaria  forsteri  ((fyji.iophoca  tropicalis, 
Gray).  A  full-grown  specimen  is  from  six  to  seven 
feet  long,  and  woighs  about  231  Ibs.  The  hair  is 
soft,  black,  with  reddish-gray  tips,  a  delicate  rod- 
dish  under-fur.  They  are  fast  becoming  extinct,  or 
retiring  southward. 

New  Zealand  Goose:  [CNEMIORXIS.] 

New  Zealand  Hump-back  Whale: 

Zool. :  Afegaptera  novae  zelandiw. 

New  Zealand  Parrot: 

Ornith.:  Strir/ops  haliroptilus.    (KAKAPO.] 

New  Zealand  Hhurt-tailed  Hat: 

Zool.:  Mystaeina  tuberculata:    [MY8TACIXA.] 

New  Zealand  Smelt: 

Ichthy.:  Ketropinna  rickardsoni,  ono  of  the  Sal- 
monidtt-,  found  only  in  the  rivers  of  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  Spinach: 

Hot.  tt  Hort. :  Tetrayonia  ejcpansa,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  substitute 
for  spinach. 

New  Zealand  Kpruce-tree : 

/•'"'. :  Dacrydium  cupressinutn. 

New  Zealand  Sub^reyimi: 

ZoOt.:  A  subdivision  of  the  Australian  region, 
consisting  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  Auckland, 
Chatham,  and  Norfolk  Islands. 

New  Zealand  Tea : 

Bot.t  Leptospermum  scopariunt. 

.\finZealand  Wood-crow: 

oniith.:  Neomorpha  (Heterolocha)  acutirostris, 
a  curious  and  aberrant  form,  rapidly  becoming 
exl  inct.  By  the  Maories  it  is  known  as  Huia. 

*new,  »newe,  v.  t.  St  i.   [NEW,  ,i.  | 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  new;  to  renew. 

B.  Intran*.:  To  become  now;  to  be  renewed, 
new  -bSr-jf-lte  (ew  as  ft),  ».    [Named  by  Vom 

Rath  after  J.  C.  Newbcry,  of  Melbourne;  suff.  -ite 
<  U,,,.).] 

.Mm.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
lan:e  tabular  crystals  in  tho  guano  of  theSkiptoo 


Newfoundland-dog 

Cavo»,  Victoria.  Easily  soluble  iu  acids.  Compo- 
sition: Pho.-phoric  acid,  4U'8U;  magnesia,  22'C9; 
water,  :«21  =  1UO;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
JU'..H..P;,O»-|-8aq.  Loses  its 
wateraboutllO  .  Foundalso 
at  Mejillones,  Chili. 

new -81,  'new -511  (1), 
«nu-ell,  «.  [O.  Fr.  until  (Fr. 
noyau) j  from  Latin  nttcale, 
neut.  .-ink',  of  nucalis  -  por- 
taining  to  a  nut;  hence,  ap- 
plied to  the  kernel  of  a  nut 
or  tho  stone  of  a  plum ;  nux 
(geuit.  »ucw)=a  uut.l 

1.  Arch. :  Tho  central  col- 
umn round  which  the  steps 
of  a  circular  staircase  wind. 
Winding  stairs  around  a  cen- 
tral well  are  said  to  havo  an 
open  newel  or  hollow  newel. 
The  newel  is  sometimes  car- 
ried through  to  the  roof,  to 
s  o r  v  o    as    a    vaulting-shaft, 

from  which  the  ribs  branch  Newel, 

off  in  all  directions. 

2.  Carp.:  The  post  at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  stair, 
supporting  a  hand-rail. 

8.  Civil  Engln. :  A  cylindrical  pillar  terminating 
the  wing-wall  of  a  bridge. 

4.  Shipwright.:  An  upright  piece  of  timber  to  re- 
ceive the  tenons  of  the  rails  that  lead  from  tho 
breastwork  of  tho  gangway. 

new -ell  (2),».   [NEW,  a.  Tho  form  was  probably 
suggested  either  by  O.  Fr.  novel,  nouvel,  or  English 
novel  (q.  v.).]    Something  now  or  novel ;  a  novelty. 
"  He  wa«  so  enamored  with  the  itfWfll 
That  nought  he  deemed  doare  for  the  Jewell." 

Sptusrr:  S/i<v>AT(f .s  Calendar;  .tfay. 

new  -Si,  compar.  of  a.    [NEW.  a.] 

Newer  Pliocene, ». 

Geol.:  Tho  more  recent  of  two  series  of  strata  into 
which  tho  Pliocene  formation  is  divided.  [PLIO- 
CENE.] 

•new  -f  an-gel-nes,  *newe  fan  gel-nes,  'new- 
fan-gle-nesse,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  netrfangel;  -ness.] 
Fondness  of  that  wnich  is  novel  or  new;  foolish 
dosiro  or  love  of  novelty. 

"Hedefull  without  wavering,  constant  without  tiewftm- 
Olenesae." — Attcham:  Schvlrtmmter,  bk.  i. 

new-fan-gle,  'new-fan  gel,  *newe-fan-gel, 
adj.  [Mid.  Eng.  neice  —  ncvf,  and  fangel=^rcady  to 
seize  or  snatch  at :  from  A.  8./an^aH=take*]  Fond 
of  taking  up  or  adopting  what  is  new  ;  newfangled. 
((tower:  C.  A.,  in.  273.) 

new-fan  gle,  v.  t.  [NF.WFANOLE.]  To  change 
by  the  introduction  of  novelties. 

"To  control  and  tieirfunyle  the  Scriptures." — Milton: 
OJ  I'l-flatifttl  Episcopacy. 

new  -f  an  gled  (gled  as  geld),  adj.  [Mid.  Eng. 
iu'ti:fanyl(e) ;  -ed.\ 

1.  Fond  of  taking  up  or  adopting  that  which  is 
now ;  fond  or  desirous  of  novelties. 

"  Not  to  have  fellowship  with  iietcfanyled  teachers." — 
ITimothyvi.  (Heading.) 

2.  Newly    made,    now-fashioned,    novel;    formed 
with  tho  affectation  of  novelty.    (Used  in  contempt 
or  depreciation.) 

"  Let  us  see  and  examine  more  of  this  newfangled  phi- 
losophy."— Frtth:  n'vrkt.  p.  21. 

new  fan  -gled-ljf  (le  as  el),  adv.  [Eng.  new- 
fane/led;  -fj/.]  In  a  newfangled  manner;  with  affec- 
tation of  novelty. 

new-fan'-gled-nSss  (le  as  el),  «.  [Eng.  new- 
fangled; -ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
newfangled;  tho  state  of  affecting  newness  of  stylo 
or  novelty. 

*new  f  an  gllst,  s.  [Eng.  newfangl(e) ;  -ist.J 
Ono  who  is  fond  of  novelties  or  change. 

•new  f  aft  -gljf,  adv.  [Eng.  newfangde);  -ly.\ 
In  a  newfangled  manner;  newfangledly. 

"  Feately  learned,  and  ntvfanglu  minded." — 5/r  T. 
.V  .,••  •  Work*,  p.  213. 

New-found  land,  s.  [Eng.  neic;  found,  and 
land.  I 

1.  The  namo  of  an  island  off  the  coast  of  North 
America,  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1427. 

2.  A  Newfoundland  dog. 

Newfoundland-dog,  o. 

Zool.:  A  well-known  variety  of  Cam's  familiaris ; 
according  to  Vouatt  it  is  simply  a  large  spaniel.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  como  originally  from  New- 
foundland, whore  it  is  employed  by  tho  natives  as  a 
beast  of  burden.  It  is  the  largoet,  the  most  cour- 
ageous, and  by  far  tho  most  intelligentof  the  water- 
dogs,  and  has  considerable  webs  between  the  toes. 
The  hair,  usually  black  or  black-and-white,  is  thick 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    jdwl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Newgate 


and  curly,  morn  flowing  hut  not  so  thick  as  in  the 
gpaiiiel  anil  retriever.  Muny  well-attostod  stories 
of  its  sagacity  unil  courage  in  tho  rescue  of  persons 
in  danger  of  drowning  are  on  record. 

New  gate,  ».  [Kug.new,  aodgate.]  The  prison 
for  tho  city  of  London. 

Newgate-calendar,  «.  A  list  of  t  he  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  with  a  statement  of  their  crimes,  &c, 

•New   gate,  v.  t.    [NEWOATE,  «.]    To  imprison. 
"Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  up  and  Xrtcyatrd." — 
.Vur/A.   £r>imr».,  |>.  2W. 

New  Hamp  -ghlre, ».  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
status.  Settled  by  Knglish  Puritans  at  Dover  and 
Portsmouth  1623.  Named  for  Hampshire  County. 
England;  called  the  "Granite  State."  Ratified 
United  States  Constitution  June  21,  1788.  Dart- 
moath  College}  at  Hanover,  founded  1769.  Com* 
pulsory  education  law;  common  schools  excellent ; 
school  ago,  5-15.  Union  soldiers,  33,fl37.  Climate— 
Winter  average.  24  ;  summer,  69'.  Extremes  great 
in  White  Mountain*.  Winter  begins  in  Novem- 
ber, cold  till  May.  Snow  lies  two-thirds  of  year 
in  mountains,  elsewhere  70  to  130  days.  Health 
good.  Summer  short  anil  hot,  with  violent  storms. 
Rainfall,  41  inches.  Frost  late  in  spring  and  early 
in  fall. 

new -Ing,  «.  [NEW.]  Yeast  or  barm.  (Eng.  Pro- 
vincial.) 

new  -Hah,  a.  [Eng.  neir,  a.;  -i»h.]  Nearly  new; 
somewhat  or  rather  new ;  as  if  newly  made. 

"It  drinketh  not  nrwtsh  at  all."— Bacon:  flat.  Httt. 

new  Jansk  He,  *.  [From  Newjansk,  Siberia, 
whore  found;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  iridosmine  (q.  v.),  containing 
over  40  per  cent,  of  indium.  Some  analyses  show  a 
percentage  varying  from  46'77-77'20  of  iridium. 
Hardness,  7'0;  specific  gravity,  18'f*  -  19'5.  Found 
in  flat  scales,  sometimes  with  crystal  planes ;  color, 
tin-white. 

Rew-klrk  He,  «.     [Named  by  Thomson  after 
Noukirchen,  Elsass,  where  found ;  Ger.  JVeufcircfci/.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  MANGAXITE.] 
new'-lf,  *neu-ly,  odr.    [A.  S.  nevlict.] 

1.  In  a  new  manner;  in  a  manner  different  from 
the  former. 

"By  deed-achieving  honor  it'it-ht  named." 

Shakfep.:  Coriotanus,  ii.  1. 

2.  Anew,  afresh,  again. 

"She  wan  new  lodged,  and  nrwlv  deified." 

Shakttp.:  A  Lurer'it  Complaint,  84. 

3.  Freshly,  lately,  recently ;    since  a  very  short 
time. 

"I  have  wandered  home  but  nrtrly." 

E.  A.  foe:  Dreamland. 

NewMSx  I-C0.8.  A  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Named  in  honor  of  one  of  tho  gods  c»f  the  Artccs, 
the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Mexico.  Organized  as  a 
territory  1850.  Number  counties  13.  Santa  Fe  is 
tho  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  next  to  St. 
Augustine.  Permanent  settlement  1596.  Santa  Fe. 
then  an  Indian  town,  chosen  as  a  seat  of  Spanish 
Government.  The  natives  wore  enslaved  and  forced 
to  work  in  the  fields  and  mines.  Santa  Fe  captured 
by  Confederates,  1862  but  soon  abandoned.  Cli- 
mate— Varies  with  different  elevations.  It  is  much 
warmer  than  tho  average  in  tho  lower  altitudes, 
and  colder  in  the  higher.  Air  dry,  rarefied,  and 
pure.  Rainfall  9  to  11  inches.  Temperature  aver- 
ages, summer  70  ,  winter  32  .  Range  of  tempera- 
ture 4  below  zero  to  90  above. 

new   ness,  "newe  nesse,  «.     [English  new,  a.; 

-lied*. I 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  new;  the  state  of 
being  newly  or  recently  invented,  made,  or  brought 
into  existence ;  recentucss,  recent  origin. 

"What  0lM  WM  performed  in  that  II^ITHMS  of  the 
world.1'—  RtUetgli:  Hint  ..fthr  World, 

2.  Novelty;  tho  quality  or  state  of  being  newly 
discovered,  made  known,  or  introduced. 

".Vririirjx,  especially  in  great  matter*,  watt  a  worthy  en- 
tertainment for  a  Marching uiind."— .Sou/a.  Srrmmi*,  vol. 
L,  Mr.  1. 

*3.  Something  newly  produced  or  introduced;  an 
innovation. 

"There are  Home  iiftrnttmM  of  Kngllnh,  translated  from 
the  beautieM  of  modern  tongues." — Itryitrn.  (Titdd-l 

4.  \  different  state  induced  by  change. 

"  Kven  no  we  also  should  walk  In  n*ir>i««j  of  life." — 
Kiimnnn  vi.  4. 

5.  Want  of  use  or  practice;  unacquaintance. 
"Hln  device  wan  to  come  without   any   device,  all   in 

white  like  a  new  knight,  hut  HO  new  that  hi»  nrtcnttt 
Hhamed  mowt  of  the  other*'  loug  exercise."— Stdufy. 

new  -port- He,  ».   [After  Newimrt,  Rhode  Island, 
I'.  S.  A.,  where  found  isntr.  -it,-  i  .I/in.).] 
Mm.:  The  same  as  PUVLLITE  (q.  v.). 
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new;,  *newes,  ».  [A  plural  formed  from  nnr.  a., 
but  always  treated  as  a  singular  noun  ;  it  i- a  trans- 
lation of  Fr.  nouoel<e»=uews,  properly  plur.  of 
HoureZte=new.] 

1.  Rccentor  fresh  intelligence  or  information  con- 
cerning any  matter  or  event ;  tidings. 

"  Expect  from  me  no  other  new*  to  have." 

Drayton:  y.  Margaret  tt>  l>.  i<f  Suffolk. 

2.  Something  new  or  unheard  and  unknown  be- 
fore. 

"  It  in  no  iinr*  for  the  weak  nnd  poor  to  be  a  prey  to 
the  Htrong  and  rich." — L'Katranyt:  Fablt*. 

*3.  A  newspaper  (q.  v.). 

*4.  A  messenger  with  news. 

"  In  the  meantime  there  cometh  a  nrw*  thither  with  hi* 
hortte  to  go  over."— Pepys:  Itinry,  July  81,  1666. 

news-agent,  *.      A  person  who  deals  in  news- 
papers ;  a  uewsvender. 
'news-book,  s.    A  newspaper. 
•news-crammed,  a.    Stuffed  with  news, 
news-man,  *newes-man, ». 
*1.  Oue  who  brought  news  or  tidings. 
"Cease  thou,  bad  tiru**-maH.'" 

Kpemer:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  11. 

2.  One  who  delivers  or  supplies  newspapers. 

news  -bdy,  s.  [Eug.  news,  and  /"•//.  I  One  who 
delivers  or  hawks  about  newspapers. 

•news  less,  adj.  [Eng.  tieics;  •!<•«».]  Without 
news  or  information. 

"We  are  in  such  a  nnrstess  situation." — U'atpvte:  To 
.V.iioi,  ii.  Bl. 

new? -ISt-tSr,  «.  [Eng.  newt,  and  letter.]  The 
name  given  to  tho  little  printed  sheets  or  letters, 
issued  weekly  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  news  for  which  was  collected  by  the 
newswriters  in  the  coffee-houses.  Originally  they 
wore  literally  letters  of  news  written  by  profes- 
sional nowswriters,  and  scut  by  them  to  their  em- 
ployers weekly. 

"The  first  netenltttrr  from  London  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  only  coffee-room  in  Cambridge."—  .Vacaulai/:  flint. 
EnU.,  ch.  iii. 

*f  The  name  is  still  retained  in  a  few  instances  as 
tho  title  of  a  newspaper. 

new;  niOn  ger,  «.  [English  nein,  nnd  monge r.l 
One  who  deals  in  news ;  one  who  occupies  himself 
in  hearing  and  relating  news ;  a  gossip. 

"  Smiling  pick-thanks  and  bane  rirtrsmoiiyrr*." 

SHalatf. •  Henr-  If'.,  PI.  /.,  iii.  2. 

news  -pa-p8r,  «.  [English  neirs,  and  paper.]  A 
printed  paper  published  at  interval  of  hours,  days, 
or  weeks,  containing  intelligence  of  past,  current, 
or  coming  events;  and  at  tho  option  of  tho  con- 
ductors presenting  also  expressions  of  opinion  by 
editorial  and  other  contributors  and  tho  business 
announcements  of  advertisers.  The  prototypes  of 
tho  newspaper  are  supposed  to  be  the  journals 
called  Acta  Diurna,  which  wero  tho  bulletins  sent 
from  Rome,  several  centuries  before  tho  Christian 
era,  in  which  accounts  were  given  of  the  progress 
of  tho  Imperial  arms.  These  journals  wore  com- 
municated by  tho  generals  who  received  them  to 
the  officers  under  their  command,  nnd  thus  their 
contents  became  known  throughout  the  army.  The 
Ada  Diurna  seem,  however,  to  have  recorded  other 
than  military  matters,  t.  a.,  trials,  punishments, 
deaths,  sacrifices,  prodigies.  Tho  Pokin  Gazette, 
tho  oldest  daily  in  the  world,  was  first  issued  abo-it 
A.  D.  1350.  This  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  an  offi- 
cial journal,  forming  a  pamphlet  of  20  to  40  pages  of 
coarse  paper,  printed  from  wooden  types  on  one 
side  only,  and  having  a  paper  cover.  The  JWiziV 
Hcritte,  published  monthly  in  Venice,  in  1562,  is  said 
to  have  noon  tho  first  Italian  newspaper;  but  it  was 
in  manuscript,  not  printed.  Its  price  was  a  small 
coin  called  aazetta;  hence  the  word  gazette  which 
came  to  bo  the  jtopular  name  for  a  newspaper.  Tho 
first  numbered  sheets  appeared  in  1612.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  there  are  seven  copies  of  the  Knglish 
Mercuric  of  1588,  but  their  authenticity  is  tuie-- 
tioned.  A  publication  entitled  tho  Reliitimi*  was 
published  in  England  as  early  as  1462,  and  in  152; 
there  was  one  called  New  Tidinas,  but  neither  of 
these  presented  more  than  a  single  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. Theearliest  English  newspaper  in  the  true 
-'•II-M  of  the  word  was  Mutter's  \\'ri-ktii  .Yr/rx,  of 
Hi22,  all  previous  to  that  time  having  been  pub- 
lished irregularly  and  having  been  pamtiMets 
rather  than  newspapers.  Butter's  siicce-.s  bd  to 
many  imitations,  anil  newspapers,  such  as  (hey 
were,  soon  l>ecamo  common;  but  they  were  gener- 
ally published  at  irregular  intervals,  and  were 
nearly  always  short-lived.  The  publication  of 
newspapers  without  license  was  prohibited  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. .and  an  office  was  created  railed 
Licenser  of  the  Press.  Adverti-ements  first  ap- 
peared in  English  newspapers  in  1652.  The  tir-l 
daily  newspaper  was  the  l>uily  ('intrant,  of  Lon- 
don, the  date  of  whose  lirst  issue  wa-  17iC  :  t  It-Te  is, 
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however,  a  legend  of  a  daily  paper  called  the  ]'iat- 
tn>y.  in  l»j!C>.  Cologne  seems  to  have  had  a  new>- 
iia'per  as  early  as  1499,  called  the  Chronicle;  and 
Frankfort  claims  as  tho  father  of  journalism  Egen- 
olf  Emmel,  who,  in  1615,  is  believed  to  have  estab- 
lished a  daily  paper  entitled  Der  Frankfurter 
Uberpostamt  Zeitung.  France's  first  new-.|»ajMT, 
tho  Gazette  de  France,  appeared  May  30,  1631, 
Sweden's  in  1644,  Holland's  in  1656,  Russia's  in  1703, 
Spain's  in  1704.  The  first  newspaper  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  Atlantic,  Publick  Occurrence*  both. 
Foreign  and  Domestick,  was  a  monthly,  first  issued 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Benjamin  Harris,  Sept.  25, 1690. 

new;  -room,  ».  [Eng.  neir«,  and  room.)  A  room 
in  which  newspapers, magazines,  and  other  periodi- 
cals are  kept  for  reading. 

news  vgn-d8r,  new;  v8n-d6r,  «.  [Hug.  newt, 
and  >•'  i/ il"t-.\  A  person  who  sells  newspapers;  a 
news-agent. 

'news. -wrl-tdr,  *u6«r.  [Eng.  newt,  and  writer.'] 
One  who  collected  and  wrote  out  the  news  for  news- 
letters. The  newswritors  were  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  reporter. 

news  -jf,  a.  [Eng.  new»,  s. ;  -t/.]  Full  of  news; 
gossipy. 

"  The  good,  old-fashioned  long  and  nfway  letter  of  by- 
gone days."— British  Quarterly  Ktrlrie,  Oct.,  1871,  p.  892. 

newt,  eft,  ef-fet,  *ewte,  «ev  ete,  *newte, «. 
[A  corrupt,  of  an  etct.  the  n  of  the  article  being 
tacked  onto  tho  noun  (see  remarks  under  N) ;  A.  8. 
efeta.)  [EKT.s.l 

ZoOl, :  A  popular  name  for  members  of  the  genus 
Triton  (q.  v.).  Of  these  T.  cruitatus,  the  (in  at 
Water  Newt,  is  the  largest;  T.  bibronii  is  the 
Straight-lipped  Water  Newt,  and  T.  palmipei,  tho 
Palmated  Smooth  Newt.  Bell  places  the  Common 
Smooth  Nowt(T.  mmcra/UJt)  in  a  separate  genus 
Lissotriton,  but  it  has  few  essential  differ. 

New  -t6n,  ».  [Isaac  Newton,  born  Dec.  25.  1642 
(o.  s.),  at  VVoolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
published  his  Principia  in  1687,  was  knighted  in 
1705  by  Queen  Anne,  and  died  at  Kensington,  March 
27, 1727.1  (See  otym.) 

U  Jfeuiton'i  theory  of  the  composition  of  light: 
Optics:  The  theory  that  light  is  not  homogene- 
ous, butis  produced  by  the  blending  of  seven  sim- 
ple or  primitive  lights  of  unequal  refraugibility. 

Newton's  disc,  .-•. 

Optics:  A  cardboard  disc,  about  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, its  renter  and  edges  covered  with  black  paper, 
like  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  arranged  around  the  center 
are  strips  of  paper  of  such  dimensions  anil  tints 
as  to  constitute  five  spectra.  When  tho  disc  is  rap- 
idly rotated,  tho^ prismatic, colors  all  blend  together, 
the  resultant  being  white,  or  grayish-white. 

Newton's  rings,  s.pl. 

Optics:  Rings  of  color  concentrically  arranged, 
when  a  very  thin  lamina  of  anything  transparent  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  light.  The  iridescence  of 
a  soap-bubble  is  a  familiar  instance.  Newton  pro- 
duced rings  by  inclosing  a  lamina  of  atmospheric 
air  between  two  glasses,  one  plane,  the  other  convex. 
With  homogeneous  light,  as,  for  instance,  rod,  the 
rings  are  successively  black  and  red;  with  white 
light  they  present  tho  colors  of  tho  spectrum. 

New  to    nl  an,  a.  &s.    [See  def. ) 

A.  As  adj.:    Pertaining  to,  discovered,  or   pro- 
pounded by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

B.  Assubst,:  A  follower  of  Newton  in  philosophy. 
Newtonian-system,  «. 

Astron,:  The  system  which  explains  tho  move- 
ments of  the  planets  in  their  orbits  mainly  by  tin- 
law  of  gravitation. 

Newtonian-telescope,  s.  A  form  of  thorcfleet- 
iug-teloscope  in  which  the  rays  are  reflected  from 
tin-  surface  of  the  obji-ct-mirror  and  intercepted  by 
a  small  oval  mirror  placed,  in  the  axis  of  the  tube  at 
an  angle  of  45'.  The  Image  which  would  have  been 
formed  in  the  axis  is  thrifby  deflected  and  is 
viewed  by  an  eye-piece  attached  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  .-ide  of  the  tube.  The  small  mirror  is  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  slender  arm  connected  to  a  slide,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  tho 
large  speculum,  as  may  oe  required. 

New  York,  ».  One  of  the  thirteen  original  state*, 
"  Kinpire  Stall-."  Kxplored  b\  Henr\  Ilml  -ii,.  Sep- 
tember, 1609.  Samuel  de  Chaniplain  discovered  and 
named  Lake  Chauiplaiti.  Holland  owned  the  ter- 
ritory. Indian  troubles  lt>HM.r).  Named  in  honor 
of  tho  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  KniMi-h  patent 
was  granted.  New  York,  the  battlefield  of  the 
Krenrh-Knglish  war,  1754,  was  prominent  in  the 
Revolution.  West  Point  fortified  1777-7>.  New 
York  citv  capital  17*4  to  1797.  Slavery  almli^hed 
IM7.  I'nion  soldier-  furnished.  4I-.XVF.  Dutch  set- 
tled on  Manhattan  Island  Hill.  Country  called 
"  New  Netherlands."  Manhattan  Island  purchased 
from  Indians  for  f-'4  in  ICvli.  itlemenu 
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on  the  Delaware  incorporated  with  the  New  Nether- 
lands, Iii"i5.  England  claimed  the  country  as  part 
of  Virginia,  captured  Manhattan  (New  Amster- 
dam), August,  ItiW,  and  named  it  New  York.  First 
railroad,  Albany  to  Sclieuoctady,  IKil.  Climate, 
diverse  ;  mean  annual  temperature  fur  the  state.  47  . 
Range  of  temperature,  ID  bulow  to  100'  above  zero. 
In  the  Adirondack*  the  annual  mean  la  SB',  in  the 
extreme  south  it  is  50  :  average  rainfall.  43  inches, 
including  snow,  the  fall  being  IJ2  inches  iu  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley. 

*n5x'-I-ble,  fi.  [Lat.  nrsitiilix.  from  pa.  par.  of 
n6cto=to  tie,  to  biud.j  Capable  of  being  knit  to- 

gether. 

nSxt,  *nest,  *nexte,  «.,  adv.  &  prep.  [\  con- 
tract. of  Mid.  Eng.  »r/irxt=  Highest  ;  A.  S.  nedlat, 
nelist,  nijlmt,  iillat,  niehst.\  [NiOH.] 

A.  As  dtlj.:  Nighest  or  nearest  in  place,  time, 
rank,  or  degree. 

"Let  us  go  into  the  n-.tt  towns,  that  I  may  preach 
there  ulao."—  Murk  i.  SS. 


B.  As  adv.  :  In  the  next  place  or  position  ;  at  the 
time  or  turn  nearest  or  immediately  succeeding. 

"  Friend,  parent,  neighbor,  first  it  will  embrace  ; 
Hi-  country  ,«.,:.  and  next  all  human  race." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  368. 

C.  As  prep.  :  Nearest  or  nighest  to;  in  immediate 
proximity  to. 

"One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime." 

Milton  :   I'.  I..,  I.  79. 

*T  (1)  Xejrt  door  to:  Closely  allied  or  akin  ;  not  far 
removed  from. 

1  2)  Next  to:  Almost;  as,  That  is  next  to  impossible. 

(31  .\esct  of  kin:  One's  nearest  relative.  [CON- 
SANGUINITY, KlNDKl.n.  | 

next-door,  .s.    Approach,  nearness. 
"The  next-rloore  of  death  sads  him  not."  —  Earle:  Micro- 
Cosutographie;  The  Oootl  Oltl  Man. 

next-friend,  s. 

I.  'in-:  A  person  by  whom  an  infant  sues  in 
oourts  of  law  and  equity,  and  who  is  responsible 
for  costs. 

*nSxt'-6r,  a.    [Eug.  next;  -en]    Next,  nearest. 
"  In  the  nexter  night." 
Qascoigne:  (,'ontpl.  nf  Phtlomene,  p.  111. 

•nSxt  -I-nSss,  8.  [Eug.nf.rr;  (connective,  and 
suff.  -Ht-88.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  next. 

"The  mind  which  has  once  been  fascinated  with  the 
chiinn  of  indefinite  itextinesa."  —  .V.  Arnold,  in  Argosy, 
January,  1H6C,  p.  126. 

'nSxt-1?,  adv.  [Eug.  next;  -ly."\  In  the  next 
place  ;  next. 

"Other  things  ultimately  and  terminatively.  but  man 
immediately  and  ur.£Hy."—  J/uiifuu.  U'orka,  vii.  273.  dull.) 

nex    iis,  s.    [Lat.] 

Orttm.  :  A  tie,  a  connection  ;  interdependence  exist- 
ing between  several  members  or  individuals  of  a 
series. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  combination  of  two 
consonant*  without  the  Interruption  of  a  vowel,  as  in  kt, 
pi,  »n,  the  term  itrsnx  is  employed."  —  Beames:  <'o/«p. 
(Vriu/i.  Aryan  /.uiip.  (1872),  i.  281. 

nhan-dl-r6  -b»,  nan-dhl  r6  -b»,  sitbst.  [From 
ithumtirofni,  or  yluimlirhoba,  the  South  American 
name  of  one  species.] 

But.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribft  Nhandirobea?. 
Now  made  a  synonym  of  Feuilltea. 

nhan-dl-ro  -be-as,  nan  dhl  ro  -be-  SB.  ».  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  nluindirob(a)  ;  Lat.  fetn.  pi,  adj.  suff. 
e<e.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  CucurbitacoH>.  The  anthers  are 
not  sinuous  ;  the  placentae  adhere  to  the  axis  of  the 
fruit;  seeds  many. 

nl  are  ,  s.  [See  def.]  The  native  name  of  the 
wild  ox  or  buffalo  of  Western  Africa. 

*ni   as,  *ni  also,  «.  &  «.    [Fr.  m'awe.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Simple,  silly,  foolish. 

B.  As  sutmtantii-''  : 

1.  A  simpleton,  a  ninny. 

"  Thou  art  a  nlaise." 
Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil'*  an  Ass,  i.  8. 

2.  A  young  hawk  ;  an  eyas  (q.  v.). 

"A  niatf  hawk  is  one  taken  newly  from  the  nest,  and  not 
able  to  help  itself;  and  hence  iiiwey,  a  Hilly  person."  — 
Bailey. 

nib,  s.    [NEB.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird. 

".  <  )ne  of  t  lie  points  of  a  pen. 

3.  A  small  pen  adapted  to  be  placed   it,   a  holder 
for  use.    The  usual  form  of  steel  pens,    (jnill  nil». 
are  also  made  and  similarly  held  for  writing. 

4.  The  point  of  a  crow-bar. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Husbandry:  The  handle  of  a  scythe-snath.    It 
has  a  rin^'  slipping  on  the  snath  and  tightened  by  a 
bolt  or  wedge.    [SCYTHE.  ] 

2.  Locksmith.:  A  separate  adjustable  limb  of  a 
permutation  key. 

nib,  v.  t.    [Niu,  «.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  nib ;  to  mend  the 
nib  of,  as  a  pen. 

2.  To  nibble. 

"  When  the  fish  begins  to  nib  and  bite." 

Dennis:  Secret*  of  Angling. 

nib  -Die,  v.  t.  &  i.  [\  freq.  from  nip  (q.v.) ;  Low 
Ger.  niffeln,  kniblteln=io  nibble;  Dut.  knibbelen= 
to  cavil,  to  haggle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  eat  in  small  bits ;  to  bite  little  by  little. 

"Xibblinu  the  water-lilies  as  they  pass." 

IFonlswui-fA.-  Evening  Wallc. 

2.  To  bite  without  swallowing,  as  a  fish  does  the 
bait. 

"  [It]  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat." 

Hay:  Jiural  Sports,  i.  154. 

3.  To  catch,  to  nab.    (Slant/.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  bite  gently ;  to  eat  in  small  bits. 

2.  Fig.:  To  carp,  to  cavil. 

"Ours  at  home  can  nibble  at  these  ill-placed  honors." — 
Up.  Hall:  Episcopacy  by  Divine  llight,  pt.  iii.,  £  8. 

nib  -Die,  8.  [NIBBLE,  t-.]  A  little  bite,  as  of  a 
fish  at  the  bait;  the  act  of  seizing  gently  with  the 
mouth,  without  actually  swallowing. 

nlb-blSr,  8.  [Eng.  nibbl(e);  -er.]  One  who  nib- 
bles. 

"  The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait." 

Snakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  53. 

nib    bllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [NIBBLE,  t'.] 

.nib  -bllng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  nibbling;  -iff.]  In  a 
nibbling  manner ;  by  nibbles. 

nlb'-llck,  nab  -lock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
peculiar  kind  of  club  used  in  the  game  of  golf,  hav- 
ing a  thin,  tint  iron  head,  and  used  to  lift  the  bull 
out  of  holes,  ruts,  or  rough  ground. 

nib  nib,  8.    [NEBXEB.] 

NI-cs>-ra  -gust  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  by  GU  Gon- 
zales  do  Arila,  who,  in  1521,  penetrated  as  far  as 
(irauada.  Ho  found,  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lake,  a  cacique  named  Nicarao,  and  called  the  lake 
-Vicarao  Agua,  afterward  applied  to  the  whole 
region. 

Geog.:  A  republican  state  of  Central  America 
between  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

nicaragua-wood,  .s.  The  wood  of  a  South  Amer- 
ican tree ;  it  is  used  in  dyeing  and  is  called  Peach 
wood;  it  is  not  sound  enough  for  turning.  The 
trees  yielding  this  wood  have  not  been  ascertained 
with  any  certainty.  The  Tretut.  of  Bot.  considers  it 
derived  from  Ctesalpinia  echinata. 

nlc  c6-chr6  -mite,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  nicco(htm)  = 
nickel,  and  Eng.  rhromite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  substance,  found  as  a  coating  on 
texasite,  and  sometimes  on  chromite  (q.  v.).  Color, 
canary-yellow.  From  the  result  of  a  blow-pipe  ex- 
amination, Shepard,  who  named  it,  concludes  it  to 
bo  a  dichromato  of  nickel.  Found  in  Texas  and 
Pennsylvania. 

nlc  -c6  lite,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.  niccolum=nickel.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  NICKELINE  (q.  v.). 

nlge,  *nyce,  a.  [O.  Fr.  m'ce=lazy,  dull,  simple, 
from  Lat.  mgci'ui^ignorant :  ne=not,  and  scio—  to 
know :  Sp.  necio.  Trie  changes  iu  the  sense  may 
have  boon  due  to  confusion  with  Eng.  ne sit.  which 
sometimes  meant  delicate,  as  well  as  soft.]  [N'ESU.I 

•1.  Simple,  silly,  foolish. 

"  He  was  nyce  and  knowthe  no  wisdome." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  106. 

•2.  Trivial,  unimportant. 

"  bethink  how  tu>«  the  quarrel  wan." 

Hhitkesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

3.  Fastidious ;  hard  to  please  or  satisfy ;  over-par- 
ticular ;  punctilious,  squeamish. 

"Think  not  I  shall  be  nice."—  Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  433. 

4.  Scrupulously  cautions  or  particular;  careful. 

5.  Coy,  prudish  ;  delicate  or  modest  to  a  fault. 

"  She  is  nice  and  coy." 
Sfutkesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

6.  Distinguishing  accurately  and  minutely;   dis- 
cerning minute  differences  or  distinctions ;  scrupu- 
lous. 

"If  yoa  grow  so  nice." 

Snakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Last,  v.  2. 
".  Formed  or  made  with  scrupulous  exactness; 
minute,  exact,  delicate,  subtle. 

"The  public,  which  seldom  makes  nice  distinctions." — 
-Vufuiifuy:  Hist.  A'»iy.,  eh.  ii. 


nicety 


8.  Precarious,  slender,  risky. 

"The  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour." 

.S/mJlT.<j).     Henry  II'.,  Pt.  II  ,  iv.  1. 

9.  Luxurious,  wanton. 

"  Shore'*  wife  was  my  "('••••  cheat." 

illrntrfor  Magistrate*,  p.  412. 

IU.  Weak,  effeminate. 
"Men  wax  nice  and  effeminate." — Baret:  Alvearie. 

11.  Easily  injured  ;  delicate,  tender,  fragile. 

"How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid." 

A'o*oi»i»iioil. 

12.  Delicious,  dainty,  pleasant,  or  agreeable  to  the 
senses ;  tender,  sweet;  as,  a  nice  dish,  a  nice  color. 

13.  Pleasing  or  agreeable   in   general ;  likeable, 
pleasant ;  as,  a  nice  book,  a  nice  companion. 

1  To  make  nice  of:  To  be  scrupulous  about. 
"He  that  stands  upon  aslippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up." 

Sliakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

•nice -ling,  «.  [Eng.  nice;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  An 
overnico  person ;  one  who  is  fastidious  or  punctil- 
ious to  excess. 

"But  1  would  ask  these  ntcellngs  one  question." — 
>7nWir»:  Anatomy  of  Abuses  t  15K5  i,  p.  42. 

nice -If ,  *nyce-ly,  ««lr.    [Eug.  nice;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  nice  manner;  foolishly,  simply,  sillily. 

"He  did  nycely  and  mys." 

Hubert  tie  Brunne,  p.  297. 

2.  Tenderly,  carefully,  gently. 

"  Nettles,  which  if  they  be  ,i,,-.i,i  handled,  sting  and 
prick."— HI>.  Hull:  Meditation*  and  Votes,  cent.  2,  g  12. 

3.  Delicately. 

"Twenty  silly  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely." 

shakes?. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

4.  Subtlely,  minutely. 

"  When  articles  too  nicely  urged  be  stood  upon." 

sitakesp..-  Henry  V.,\.  2. 

5.  Accurately,  exactly;  with  exact  order  or  pro- 
portion. 

"But  human  frailty  nicely  to  unfold, 
Distinguishes  a  satyr  from  n  scold." 

Buckinghamshire:  Essay  on  Poetry. 

6.  Pleasantly,  agreeably  ;  so  as  to  please. 

Nl  -96ne,  <(.  (Son  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Niceea,  or  Nice,  a  town  iu  Asia  Minor. 

Nicene-councils,  8.  pi. 

Church  Hint. :  Two  councils  held  at  Nica?a ;  the 
first  in  325  under  Pope  Silvester  I.  on  account  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  It  drew  up  the  Niceno  Creed,  and 
settled  the  controversy  as  to  the  keeping  of  Easter. 
(OUABTODECIMAX.]  Tlie  second  iu  787,  under  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  was  convened  to  put  an  end  to  the  Icono- 
clastic controversy.  Both  are  considered  oacumeu- 
ical  by  the  Roman  Church.  The  Church  of  England 
only  admits  the  authority  of  the  first. 

Nlcene-creed,  s. 

Ritual  <t:  Church  Hist.:  Properly  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan-Nicene  Creed.  1 1  was  formulated  by  the 
iirst council  of  Nice,  and  the  '*  Filioque  "clause^  to 
which  the  Greeks  objected,  was  added  at  the  First 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  under  Pope 
Uamasus  I.  The  Creed  is  recited  daily  in  the 
Roman  mass— all  present  genuflecting  at  the  words 
"  Kt  homo  factus  pst "— and  in  the  Communiou 
office  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

nl9e   ness,  *nice  nease.n.    [Eng.  nice;  -nest.'] 

*\.  Foolishness,  folly,  simplicity. 

2.  Fastidiousness,  scrupulousness,  extreme  deli- 
cacy. 

"  Marcus  Cato,  that  never  made  ceremony  or  nlcenens 
to  praise  himself  openly." — Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  296. 

3.  Effeminacy,  luxury,  delicacy. 

4.  Delicacy  of  perception ;    as,    the    niceness   of 
taste. 

5.  Minute  or  scrupulous  exactness;  punctilious- 
ness. 

"The  scribes  of  the  law,  with  much  anxiety  and  nice- 
ness,  confine  themselves  to  the  letter  of  Mosee."— S««th.- 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  1. 

6.  Coyness,  modesty. 

"Fear  and  niceness  the  handmaids  of  all  women." 
Shakesp..-  Cymveliae,  ill.  4. 

7.  Agreeableuess,  pleasantness ;  the  quality  of  af- 
fording pleasure. 

*ni9  -Sl-f,  ».  [Eng.  nie(e);  -ery.]  Daintiness; 
affectation  of  delicacy. 

nl$  -S-ty',  *nlc-e  te«,  s.  [O.  Fr.  nicete,  from 
nice.] 

*1.  Foolishness,  simplicity,  simpleness. 
"  The  miller  smiled  at  hir  nicetee." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.044. 

•2.  Fastidiousness;  excess  of  delicacy;  squeam- 
ishness. 

"  Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixions  blushes." 

shttkesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
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3.  Delicacy  of  perception  ;  minuteness. 

"His  own  nicety  of  observation."— Johntmn:  Live*  nf  the 
, 

4.  Examines*;  extreme  accuracy. 

"The  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  propor- 
tion."— .|I|</I«KM:  On  Italy. 

5.  That  which  is  minutely  accurate  or  exact'  a 
-ulitility  ;  a  minute  difference  or  distinction. 

*t>.  Delicate  management  or  treatment. 
"Lore  such  nicety  require*."— Swift. 

*7.  EtTeminacy;  effeminate  softness. 

*>.  /'/.:  Dainti r  delicacies  of  the  table. 

U  To  a  nicely:  Exactly;  witli  extreme  accuracy. 

"To  take  thin  horse's  measure  to  a  nicety."— London 
Weekly  Eck,,,  Jan.  10,  1885. 

niche,  nice,  «.  [Fr.  niche,  from  Ital.  ntccAja  =  a 
niche.  nicchio=&  shell,  a  nook,  a  corner,  from  Lat. 
niitulitin,  nii/tilum,  accus.  of  tiiitutua,  mytilu*  =  n 
sea-muscle;  Or.  mf/fi'(o«=a  muscle.] 

1.  Lit,  *  Arch. :  A  cavity  or  hollow  place  in  the 
thickness  of  a  wall,  in  which  to  place  a  figure,  a 
statin-,  a  vase,  or  an  ornament.    Niches  are  made 
t<>  partake  of  all  the  segments  under  a  semicircle. 
They  are  sometimes  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
front,  and  parallel  or  square  on  the  back  with  the 
front  line,  in  which  case  they  aro  called  square 
reces.-es   or    square    niches.      Occasionally   small 
pediments  were  formed  over  them,  supported  on 
consoles,  or  small  columns  or  pilasters  placed  at 
the  aide.-*  of  the  niches.    Anciently  they  were  used 
in  ecclesiastical  buildings  for  statues  and  shallow 
-<iuare  recesses.     Semicircular  niches  for  the  re- 
c>  jition  of  statues  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  wall**;  and  there  was  generally  a  largo  niche, 
with  a  vault  above  it,  facing  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  and  forming  the  termination  of  the  build- 
ing, which  contained  the  image  of  a  god. 

"Gothic  tombs  owed  their  chief  grandeur  to  rich  cano- 

Sies,  fretwork,  and  abundance  of  small  niches  and  trifling 
gures." — Walpvle:  Anecdote*  <*/  I'atnting,  vol.  iv..  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig.:  A  place,  a  position. 

".lust  in  the  niche  he  wag  ordained  to  fill." 

Camper.-  Talk,  iv.  792. 

IT  1.  Angular  niche : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  A  niche  formed  in  the  corner  of  a 
building. 

(2)  Carpentry:  The  woodwork  to  be  lathed  over 
for  plastering.    The  usual  construction  of  niches  in 
carpentry  are  those  with    cylindrical   backs  and 
spherical  heads,  called  cylindro-spheric  niches. 

2.  Ground  niche :  A  niche  which,  instead  of  bear- 
ing on  a  massive  base  or  dado,  has  its  rise  from  the 
ground,  as  the  niches  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Their  ordinary  proportion  is  two  diameters  in 
height  and  one  iu  width.  Kouud  or  square  niches 
aro  also  formed. 

niched,  «.  [English  nich(e);  -ed.]  Placed  in  a 
niche. 

"Those  nichetl  shapes  of  noble  mold." 

TfiinysHti:  l>(iifttt,38. 

nlch  -8r, «.    [NICKER.] 

nlch  er,  nick  er,  r.  Int.  [Allied  to  neigh 
(q.  v.).]  To  neigh;  to  laugh  in  a  short,  broken 
manner ;  to  snigger. 

"Theold  crone  nichereit  a  laugh  under  her  bonnet  and 
bandage."—  C.  Hiimlr.  Jane  Eare,ck.  xii. 

nick  (1),  8.  [A.  S.  niror=nt  water-sprite ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  nt/lir= a  water-goblin:  Dan.  Hflfc,  niwie; 
Sw.  nackfn^a  sea-god;  O.  H.  (ler.  nichus  (fern. 
niVfceM<i)  =  a  water-sprite;  fier.  nix  (fern,  film).]  A 
•water-sprite  or  goblin.  Now  only  applied  to  the 
Devil,  usually  with  "  old  "  prefixed.  [  >V  ATER-WOR- 

•Btr.J 

nick  (2),«.    [A  modified  form  of  nock,  the  older 
form  of  notch  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Lanyuafje: 

1.  A  -mall  notch. 

"Thonich  but  a  stick  with  a  nick." — Ftithertiy:  Athei*- 
mitttis,  p.  23. 

2.  The  slit  in  the  head  of  a  screw  at  which  the 
screw-driver  is  applied. 

:(.  A  notch  or  incision  at  a  measured  distance  on 
an  object ;  a  cat  to  form  a  starting-point  for  a  kerf. 

*4.  A  score  oil  a  tally,  from  the  old  practice  of 
keeping  reckoning  by  notches  on  sticks;  a  reckon- 
ing. 

*.">.  A  false  mark  in  a  measure,  for  fraudulent  pur- 
po-e- :  a  raised  or  indented  bottom  in  a  boer-cau, 
wine-bottle,  Ac. 

"  From  the  tilck  and  froth  of  a  penny  pothouse." 

Fletcher:  r<*m*,  p.  133. 

6.  The  exact  moment  required  by  necessity  orcon- 
venic-nce  ;  the  critical  moment. 

"God  delivered  them  at  the  very  nick  of  time."— .Sou/A. 
Sermvnf,  vol.  ix.,  mr.  4. 

7.  A  winning  throw  at  dice. 

"The  usual  trick, 
Seven,  slur  a  all,  eleven  a  nick." 

Prior:  t'uj'/d  and  (r'a 


•\  The  exact  iM.int  or  matter. 

"  Now  ye  have  hit  the  Hick."  —  Kenum.  it  Ftet.:  Pilgrim, 
ill.  6. 

II.  Print.:  The  notch  on  thft  front  of  a  piece  of 
type.  It  enables  the  compositor  to  arrange  the  let- 
ters in  his  stick  without  looking  at  the  face. 

11  Out  of  all  nick  :  Past  all  counting. 

"I  tell  yon  what  Lannce,  his  man.  told  me,  he  lov*d  her 
ouf  <./«»  Jin*."—  .1hnke*i>.i  7'wo  HfHllrmra  '•/  IVruHM.  iv.  2. 

nick-nack,  ». 

1.  [KXICKKNACK.] 

2.  A  feast  or  entertainment  to  which  all  contrib- 
ute their  share. 

nick-knackery,  «.    [KNICKKNAC-KERY.] 

nick-stick,  n.    A  notched  stick  used  as  a  tally. 
nick  (l),  *nicke,  r.  1.  t  i.   [NICK  (2),  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.  :  To  cut  nicks  or  notches  in  ;  to  notch. 

II.  Fiffuratively  : 

1.  To  fit  or  correspond  with  ;  as,  lattices  cut  in 
nicks  ;  to  tally. 

"  Words  nicking  and  resembling  one  another  are  appli- 
cable to  different  significations."—  i'timfieit:  Remain*. 

2.  To  hit  ;  to  touch  luckily  ;  to  come  upon  at  the 
lucky  moment. 

"The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  benickeit."  — 
' 


3.  To  steal,  to  thieve.    (Slang.) 

4.  To  take,  to  load. 

".ViVt  him  home,  thou  knowest  she  dotes  on  thee."  — 
Beaum.  .t  Flet.:  Little.  Tkief,  1.  1. 
•5.  To  break,  to  smash. 

"Break  watchmen's  heads  and  chairmen's  glasses, 
And  thence  proceed  to  nickiny  Hashes." 

/V/or:  Alma,  iii.  235. 
*6.  To  defeat,  as  at  dice;  to  cheat. 

"  His  man  with  scissors  nickx  him  like  a  fool." 

Shake*]).:  L'ttmetly  of  Errvr*,  V.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  slip  or  move  quickly. 
"The  white  [greyhound]  nicketi  up  on  the  inside  for 
two  or  three  wrenches."—  Field,  Jan.  'a,  1883. 

*^[  1.  To  nick  with  nay:  To  deny;  to  refuse;  to 
disappoint  by  a  refusal. 

2.  To  nick  a  horse's  tail  :  To  make  an  incision  at 
its  root  to  make  him  carry  it  higher. 

nick  C!),  r.  t.    [A  contract,  ot  nickname  (q.  v.).] 
To  nickname. 

"  Warbeck,  as  you  nick  him.  came  to  me." 

fvra:  1'erktu  U'articck. 

nlck'-ar,  s.   [NICKER.] 

nicked,  «.    [Eug.  nick;  •€<!.]    Having  nicks  or 
notches  cut  in  it  ;  notched. 

nick    el,  «.    [Her.=worthless.l 

1.  Chrm.:    Symbol,  M;   atomic  weight,   58'7.    A 
tetrad-metallic  element,  discovered  by  Cronstodt 
in  1751,  in  combination  with  arsenic,  in  the  copper- 
colored  mineral  arsenide  of  nickel;  called  by  the 
miners  kupfornickel.    Its  preparation  is  effected  in 
various  ways,  the  methods  involving  tirst  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  arsenic,  copper,  &c.,  with  hydric-sul- 
pbide,  and  that  of  cobalt  by  chloride  of  lime  or 
nitrite  of  potash.    The  solution  of  pure  nickel  is 
precipitated  by  potash,  and  the  dry  oxide  mixed 
with  oil  or  charcoal  and  exposed  in   a  crucible  to 
the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  whereby  the  metal  is 
obtained  as  a  fused  mass.    Nickel  is  silver-white, 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  as   infusible  as  iron. 
Specific  gravity,  8'2fc-S-66.    It  is  magnetic  at  ordi- 
nary temperatuies  and  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Nickel  forms  several 
alloys,  the  most  important  being  known  as  German- 
silver.    It  forms  two  oxides  :  Nickel  protoxide.  NiO, 
formed  by  exposing  nitrate  of  nickel  to  continued 
Ignition  ;  it  is  a  grayish-green  non-magnetic  powder, 
which  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air:  Nickel 
Besqnloxlde,  Ni>O3,  formed  by  exposing  nitrate  of 
nickel  to  a  moderate  heat;  it  is  a  black  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  acids  with  evolution  of  oxygen 
and  formation  of  nickel  salts.    Those  are  mostly 
emerald-green  in  the  hydrated  state,  turning  yellow 
when  heated. 

2.  In  the  United  States  a  popular  name  for  a  small 
coin,  consisting  of  nickel,  value  five  cent-. 


. 

Nickel-arsenide^  CMotm/Ailf,  -N  «  A-  /*//«-,  and  Kant- 
meUbergite;  Niclcel-bismuth  =  G'rrt/m«//r;  Nickel- 
carbonate  and  Nickel-hydrate=7V.r«»i(e,'  Nickel- 
glance  =  Qmtlorfflti  ;  Nickel-green  =  Ati>itil>rr</ile; 
Nickel-gymuite  =  (rrnthite;  Nickel-ocher,  Nickel- 
bloom  =  Annaberffite;  Nickel-oxide  =  Buneenitr; 
Nickel-pyrite  Millrrite;  Nickol-siltcato=/H»nrt«, 
tii  nihit''.  \<nttii'-itf,  and  Pimelite;  Nickel-sulpliate 
I/....  ,nw//c;  Nickel-siilphide=.1/i7/'-n7<';  Nickel- 
stibine=  Ullmannite  ;  Nickol-vitriol=  Mortnorite. 
nickel-plating,  ». 

•  »  .  :  The  art  of  coating  copper,  brass,  or  other 
metal  with  nicjtel.  To  a  dilute  solution  of  pure 
zinc  chloride  a  solution  of  nickel  sulphate  isadded. 


until  the  liquid  is  distinctly  green,  and  th»  whole 
raised  I  o  the  Doilillg- point.  1  he  article  to  bftplalfil, 
after  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  is  nlaoed  in  the 
1  ['in  id.  ana the  boiling  continued  for  t  liiit  y  minute-, 
when  the  nickel  will  bo  found  deposited  in  a  bril- 
liant whit«  layer.  After  bcingwnshed  and  dried  it 
takes  a  line  yellowish-toned  polish.  A  moderate 
battery  power  and  nickel  anodes  are  sometimes 
employed.  Nickel  electrotyi>esstandwearand  tear 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  copper  ones. 

nickel-sulphate,  *. 

Chem.:  NiSCh-^THjO.  One  of  the  most  important 
salts  of  nickel,  formed  by  dissolving  the  carbonate 
in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  green,  prismatic  crys- 
tals, which  require  three  parts  of  water  for  solu- 
tion. Used  for  nickel  electro-plating. 

nlc-k6l'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  nickel;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
nickel;  containing  nickel. 

nlc-kel-If-Sr-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  nickel;  l.at./ero= 
to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  sun.  -uiu.j  Containing 
nickel. 

"The  nickel  in  the  bronzes  from  Western  Switzerland 
is  considered  to  have  been  derived  from  the  nickelifeitm* 
copper  ores  of  the  Valais." — Davkinn:  Early  .Van  iit  Brit 
nin,  ch.  ,xi. 

nlckeliferous  gray-antimony,  «.    [ULLMA.N- 

NITE.J 

nlc  kel  ine,  .«.  [English,  Ac.,  nickel;  saS.  -ine 
(J/.».).J 

.Mill. .-  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  hexagonal 
system,  and  isomorphous  with  Breithauptite  (q.  v.  i. 
Occurs  mostly  massive,  crystals  being  rare  and 
small.  Hardness,  5-.V5;  specific  gravity.  7'33-7'67; 
luster,  metallic;  color,  pale  copper-red;  streak, 
brownish-black;  opaque;  brittle;  fracture,  uneven. 
Composition:  Arsenic,  Bat;  nickel,  44'1=100,  cor- 
resiKjuding  to  the  formula,  NiAs.  Found  associ- 
ated with  cobalt,  silver,  and  copper  ores  in  Saxony 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  occasionally  iu  Corn- 
wall, England,  &c. 

nick -gr  (!),«.    [Eng.  tii'cfc,  v. ;  -er.] 
*I.  One  of  a  set  of  wild,  dissolute  night-brawlers 
in  the  reign  of  Queon  Anne,  who  amused  them- 
selves by  breaking  windows  with  halfpence. 
"  His  scattered  pence  the  flying  nicker  flings." 

day:  Trivia,  iii.  313. 

2.  The  cutting-lip  at  the  circumference  of  a  center- 
bit,  which  cuts  in  the  wood  the  circle  of  the  hole  to 
be  bored. 

nlck-8r(2),tnlck  ar,  nlch  8r, «.  (Seocomp.) 
nlcker-nuts,  .•.-././.    ( 1.1  i  I.AMU  \.v.J 
nicker-tree, «.    [GUILAXDINA.] 
nick    Ing,  fir.  par.  or  a.    [NlCK,  v.] 
nickin^-buddle,  «. 

Mrtu'l.:  A  form  of  huddle  used  in  washing  lead 
ore. 

nlcking-flle,  s.  \  thin  tile  for  making  nicks  in 
heads  of  screws. 

nlcklng-trunk,  s. 

iff  tall. ;  A  tub  in  which  metalliferous  slimes  are 
washed.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  trough  which  dis- 
charges a  gentle  shee*  of  water  over  a  nicking 
board,  which  divides  the  water  into  rills  and  grad- 
ually washes  oil'  the  slimes,  settling  them  on  the 
il.it  surfaciMif  the  table  in  the  order  of  their  respect- 
ive gravities. 

nick  -name,  *neke  name,  svbst.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Mid.Eug.uu  ekename,  the  n  of  the  inuetinito  article 
being  tacked  on  to  the  uonn.  (See  remarks  under 
N.)  Cogn.  with  Iccl.  auknafn=a  nickname,  from 
auka  =  to  eke,  and  nafn  =  a  name;  Sw.  nknamn, 
from  Oka— to  eke,  aim  mnnn  =  a  name;  Dan  oye- 
naim,  from  Ofle=tooko.  (EKENAHE.) 

1.  A  surname  orname  given  in  derision,  contempt, 
or  reproach,  or  with  reference  to  some  act,  habit,  or 
peculiarity  of  the  person  ;  a  sobriquet. 

2.  A  familiar  or  diminutive  name. 

"A  very  good  name  it  [Job]  is:  only  one  I  know  that 
ain't  got  a  nickname  to  it."—  Dlckcnt:  rickiclck,  ch.  ivi. 

nick-name,  v.  t.  /.NICKNAME.]  To  call  by  a 
nickname;  to  give  a  nickname  to. 

nick  urn,  t.  [Eng.  nicfc  (!),«.]  A  mischievous 
fellow,  a  practical  joker,  a  wag. 

nl-co-,  ;»•<•/.  [NICOTINE.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
tained in  tobacco. 

nico-tannlc,  ".  Having  some  of  the  propertiee 
of  tobacco  and  tannin. 

Xii'u-tlliinii-  in  nl :    |NlCO-TANSIX.] 

nlco-tannin,  8. 

t'hrin.:  Nicotannic  acid;  a  substance  observed 
in  tobacco  leaver-.  1 1  i-  obtained  us  a  friable  mass, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  strikes  a  green  color  with  ferric  salts, 
and  yields  canary-yellow  precipitate-  with  oxide  of 
lead,  lime,  and  baryta.  It  instantly  reduces  oxide 
of  silver  and  permanganates  like  ordinary  tannin, 
hut  does  not  precipitate  gelatin  or  The  alkaloids. 


fiite,    fat,    Tare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     Here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pdt, 
or.     we're,     wplf,     wSrfc,     whd,     son;     mate.    cub.    cUre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      QU  =  itw. 


Nicol 
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nidus 


NIC '-61,  s.    [From  tho  name  of  the  inventor.] 
n/iiirn:  Nicol'sprism  (q.  v.). 

"Eye-pieces  tilled  with  divided  circles  and  nlcols."— 
Cat.  /-.«!«  Cull,  at  South  Kensington  (1877),  p.  210. 

Nicol's  prism,  s. 

o/itifs:  AD  instrument  for  polarizing  light.  It  is 
formed  from  a  rhomboliodron  of  Iceland  spar, 
thrice  as  lone  as  its  diameter,  which  is  bisected  in 
the  plane  which  passes  through  the  obtuse  angle. 
The  new  faces  being  poliehed,  the  two  halves  are 
again  united  by  Canada  balsam.  VVliun  aluminous 
ray  enters  the  prism  the  ordinary  ray  undergoes 
total  reflection  at  the  layer  of  balsam,  and  is  re- 
flected out  of  the  crystal,  while  the  extraordinary 
one  is  alone  polarized.  It  is  thus  a  most  valuable 
polarizer.  Modifications  of  this  prism  haTe  been 
made  by  Foucault,  who  substitutes  for  the  balsam 
a  layer  of  air;  by  Prnzmowski,  who  cuts  the  spar 
differently,  and  cements  the  two  halves  togethrr 
with  linseed-oil ;  by  Dr.  Stoeg,  Mr.  Glazebrook, 
Professor  Thompson,  Dr.  Fenssnor,  and  others. 

Nlc  6-la  -I-tane,  NIc-6-la  -I-tan.  a.  St.  ».   [Or. 

Nikolaltai!  Lat.  Nicolaltce;   remote  etym.  doubt- 
ful.   (Seedef.  B.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Nicolaitaues.    [B.J 

"It  may  be  concluded  thtit  the  Nicolaitane  doctrine 
wait  a  doctrine  of  general  libertinism  in  religious  rites, 
passing  quickly  into  n  doctrine  of  general  libertinism, 
defending  itself  under  a  show  of  fanaticism,  and  attach- 
ing itself  to  other  heresies."— Blunt:  Dial.  Sects  and 
Heresies,  p.  873. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  An  heretical  sect  mentioned 
in  the  Revelation  (ii.  6, 14),  and  there  charged  with 
disregarding  the  injunction  laid  by  Peter,  James, 
and  Paul  upon  the  (rontile  converts  (Acts  xv.  20). 
In  all  probability  t  he >  impurity  forbidden  was  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  religious  worship,  such  as  in  early 
Jewish  times  had  been  borrowed  from  pagan 
nation*  (-  Kings  xxiii.,6,  7;  2  Chron.  xxi.  11:  cf. 
Baruch  iv.  4:!).  notably  from  the  Babylonians, 
whoso  worship  of  Mylitta  is  described  by  Herodo- 
tus(i,199).  Hoseafiv.  12-14)  trenchantly  denounces 
such  practices.  The  Nicolaltanes  are  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Nicolas  tho  Deacon,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  not  convincing. 

nlc  -6-16,  s.   [Oxicoi.o.  I 

nlc  -6  pyr  Ite  (yr  as  iir),  s.    [Lat.  niccolum= 
nickel,  and  Eng.  pyrifo.] 
Miu.:  The  same  as  PKNTLANDITE(q.  v.). 

nl  C6  tho  -8,  s.  [The  name  of  one  of  the  Har- 
pies. | 

Zttfiloyif :  A  genus  of  tixed  parasitic  Oopepods. 
NiruthoP  astacL  a  very  small  species,  of  a  rosy 
cni..r.  attaches  itself  to  the  gills  of  the  Common 
Lobster. 

nl-co  -tl  an  (tl  as  shl),  *ne  co-tl  an,  a.  &  ». 
[Fr.  »iicorian«=tobacco.] 

A.  An    adj.:    Pertaining    to   or    derived    from 
tobacco. 

"This  gourmand  ....  whlffes  himselfe  away  in 
nii-otian  incense  to  the  idol  of  hit*  vaine  intemperance." 

—KI>.  /;<i».  si.  Paul's  Combo/. 

B.  As    ttubst.:     Tobacco.      (Ben   Jonson:    Every 
il/"/i  in  hiit  Humor,  iii.  5.) 

nl  co  tl  a  na  (t  as  sh),«.  [Named  after  John 
Nicot.of  N'ismos,  French  ambassador  to  Portugal, 
who  first  introduced  the  tobacco  plant  into  Franco, 
having  obtained  its  seeds  from  a  Dutchman,  who 
obtained  them  from  Florida.! 

But.:  Tobacco;  tin1  typical  genns  of  the  solan- 
aceous  tribe  Nicotiaiuw.  Calyx,  five-cleft,  perma- 
nent; corolla,  funnel  or  salver-shaped,  the  limb 
flvo-lobed ;  stamens,  five,  as  long  as  tho  tube  of  the 
corolla  ;  stigma,  capitate;  capsule,  two-celled,  with 
many  minute  seeds.  Viscous-leaved  herbs,  natives 
of  tropical  America  and  Asia.  [TOBACCO.] 

nl  96  tl-i  -nS  SB  (t  as  sh),  «.  »1.  [Mod.  Latin 
•feotton(a) ;  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suit,  -eee.l 

Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Solanaceae,  sub-order  Atropaceee ; 
made  by  Myers  an  order. 

nlc    6  tine,  s.    [English,  &c.,  njcof(tona);    -ine 

((•/,.»!.).] 

Chem.:  C]oHuN'».  An  acrid  poisonous  alkaloid 
found  in  tobacco  leaves  to  the  extent  of  from  1  to  5 
pc>r  rent.  It  may  bo  prepared  by  passing  a  current 
of  steam  through  a  mixture  of  lime  and  powdered 
tobacco,  neutralizing  tho  liquic  which  comes  over 
with  sulphuric  acid,  adding  ammonia  to  liberate 
tho  nicotine,  and  dissolving  the  lattei  in  other.  The 
ethereal  solution  yields  almost  pure  nicotine.  It  is 
a  colorless  transparent  oil,  which  boils  at  250',  and 
does  not  freeze  at  —10'.  Specific  gravity,  11E7  at  15° 
It  has  a  strongly  alkaline  re-action,  and  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  Soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  other,  and  the  fat  oils,  and  its  characteris- 
tic re-action  is  the  formation  of  a  kermes-brown 
precipitate  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Nicotine  forms 


numerous  salts.  The  sulphate  (Ci,iHn\j)  .H  .SOj,  is 
uncrystallizablo,  but  the  chloride,  CioH|4N.;HCl, 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  nicotine  under  vacuo. 

*nIc-6-tIn  -S-an,  a.  [Eng.  nicotine;  -an.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  nicotine  or  tobacco. 

"  Lapped  in  nicotinean  elysiura,  the  incautious  worship- 
ers of  the  weed  recline  in  fancied  security." —  H'.  S.  Mayo: 
A'et)«r  Ayniit,  ch.  uiv. 

nl-c5t'-ln-lze,  r.  t.  [Eng.  nicofin(e);  -ize.J  To 
impregnate  with  tobacco. 

"Lanky,  cadaverous,  nicotinizett  young  men." — W.  S. 
Mayo:  Never  Again,  ch.  vi. 

nl-c6-tj?r-l-g., ».   [NICOTINE.] 
nlc   tate,  v.  i.    [Lat.  nicto.]    To  wink. 
"The  nictating  membrane." — Ray:  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

nlc  ta  tion,  a.  [Latin  nictatio,  from  jiirto=to 
wink.J  The  act  of  winking. 

"Our  iiii'ttition*  for  the  most  part  when  we  are  awake." 
— Cudviorth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  161. 

nlc  tl  tate,  r.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  Lat.  nicto.] 
To  wink. 

" The  nictitating  membrane."— Derham:  Phynico-Theol. 
ot/y,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.  (Note  34.) 

nlc  -tl-tat-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [NICTITATE,  r.] 
nictitatlng-membrane,  s.    [MEMBBAXA-XICTI- 

TANS.] 

nlc-tl-ta -tlon,  s.  [NICTITATE.]  The  act  of 
winking. 

nid  a  men  tal,  a.  [Lat.  nidament(um)=a  nest, 
from  nidiis=G.  nest ;  Eng.  adj.  sutl*.  -al.] 

Physiol. :  Relating  to  the  protection  of  tho  egg 
and  young,  especially  applied  to  tho  organs  that 
secrete  the  material  of  which  many  animals  con- 
struct their  nest.  (Owen.) 

nidameutal  capsules,  •-.  /</. 

Phyainl.:  Tough,  albuminous  capsules,  in  which 
many  of  tho  Mollusca  deposit  their  eggs.  Those  of 
tho  whelk  are  common  objects  on  tho  sea-shore. 

nldamental-gland,  «. 

Phy*i*>l. :  An  organ  largely  developed  in  female 
gasteropods  and  cephalopods,  for  secreting  tho 
material  with  which 
their  eggs  are  enveloped 
or  cemented  together. 

nidameutal- rib- 
bon, ».  (See  extract.) 

"  The  spawn  of  sea-snails 
consists  of  a  large  number 
of  eggs,  adhering  together 
in  masses,  or  spread  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  strap  or  rib- 
bon, in  which  the  eggs  are 
arranged  In  rows;  this  nttlii- 
ntentol-rtbbon  is  sometimes 


Nidamental-ribbon  of 
Doris  Johustoui. 


coiled  up  spirally  like  a 
watch-spring,  and  attached 
by  one  of  its  edges."— S.  P. 
H'mtdward :  Manual  of  the 
Mollusca  (ed.  1880),  p.  40. 

*nl  -dar-y\  «.  [Lat.  nidus=a  nest.]  A  collection 
of  nests. 

"  In  this  rupellary  nidary  does  the  female  lay  eggs  and 
breed."—  Evelyn. 

nid  dl  cock,  N.  [Cf.  ninny.]  A  foolish  fellow; 
a  ninny. 

•nid  -dl -p8l,  a.    [Cf.  niddicock.J    Foolish,  silly. 
"  What  niddipol  hare  brayne." 

StanyHunt:  Virgil's  Xneid,  iv.  110. 


nid -dle-n5d  die,  r.  i.    [A  reduplication  of  nod- 
If.  v.  (q.  v.)J     To  nod,  t. 
forward. 


die,  v.  (q.  v.)J     To  nod,  to  shake  backward  and 


"  Her  head  nttldle-noddled  at  every  word." 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

nid  die-nod  die,  adj.  [NIDDLE-NODDLE,  verb.'] 
Vacillating. 

"  Siddle-noddle  politicians." 

Combe:  Dr.  Syntax;  Tour,  iii.,  ch.  i. 

nide,  s.  [Lat.  >iidtu=a  nest.]  A  brood;  as,  a 
nide  of  pheasants. 

»ni  -d8r-Iftg,  a.  [A.  S.  nlding;  Icel.  nidhingr.} 
Infamous,  faithless.  [NiDING.] 

nidge,  t'.f.    [Nio(l).] 

nidged-ashlar,  s.    [Nioo ED- ASHLAR.] 

*nldg  -Sr-?,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  nigerie.]  A  trifle ;  a 
piece  of  foolery. 

•nldg  -8t,  s.  [O.  Fr.ni9<-r="to  trifle;  to  play  the 
fop  or  uidget."  (Cotgrave.)] 

1.  An  idiot,  a  fool. 

2.  A  coward :  a  mean  or  poor-spirited  fellow.    (See 
examples,  v.  NIDING.) 

nldg  -Ing,  a.    [NiDOET.]    Trifling,  insignificant. 

nid  -I-fl-cate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  nidificatus,  pa.  par.  of 
niilifico;  nidu8=a  nest,  and /ocio=to  make.]  To 
mako  or  build  a  nest  •  to  nestle. 


nld-I-f I-ca  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  nidificatio,  from  nidi- 
ficatus, pa.  par.  of  nidifico.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  making  or  building  nests. 

"The variation  of  instinct  in  the  ntiliflrntinn  of  birds 
was  long  ago  shown  by  Andubou." — Lindsay:  Mind  in  tn« 
Lover  Animals,  i.  133. 

2.  A  nest. 

"  A  great  affinity  betwixt  the  niilijleatlont  of  birds  and 
these  conglomerations  of  the  thread  of  the  silk-worm." — 
More:  Immort.  Soul,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

tnld  -1-fy.r.  i.  [Lat.  nidus  (genit.  nidi);  Eng. 
suff.  -fy.]  (See  extract.) 

"Most  birds  nidify,  i.  e.,  prepare  a  receptacle  for  the 
eggs,  to  aggregate  them  in  a  space  that  may  be  covered 
by  the  incubating  body  (sand-hole  of  ostrich),  or  super- 
add  materials  to  keep  in  the  warmth." — Owen:  Camp. 
Anal.  Vert.,  ii.  287. 

*nidtng,  a.  &  B.    [A.  S.  nldhing;  Icel.  nldhingr.] 

A.  .In  adj. :  Infamous,  dastardly,  cowardly. 

"  In  signification  it  signifieth  as  it  seemeth.  no  more 
than  abiecth,  base-minded,  falHe-hearted,  coward,  or 
uidget.  Yet  it  hath  levied  armies,  and  subdued  rebell- 
ions enemies;  and  that  I  may  holde  you  no  longer,  it  is 
nttttno."—  Camden:  Kemaines;  Languages. 

B.  As  subet. :  A  dastard,  a  coward,  a  mean-spirited 
fellow. 

Tho  most  opprobrious  term  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  a  man  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

*nld  -nSd,  v.  t.  [A  redupl.  of  nod  (q.  v.).]  To 
shake,  to  wag,  to  nod. 

"Lady  K.  nidnodiled  her  head." 

Hood:  Mi.**  Kilmansegg. 

*nl  -dor,  *nl-dOOr,  s.  [Lat.]  Scent,  savor,  smell, 
as  of  cooked  food. 

"  The  uncovered  dishes  send  forth  a  n  tdor  and  hungry 
smells." — Up.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  16. 

*nl  -d5r-6se,  a.   [NIDOROUS.] 

*m-d8r-5s'-I-ty\  s.  CEni.  nidoroiu; -ify.]  Eruc- 
tation with  the  taste  otundigested  roast  meat. 

;|  The  cure  of  this  niduroitity  is,  by  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing."— Plotter:  On  the  Humors. 

tm  dSr-ous,  *nl -d5r  6se,  *nl  drous,  ».  [Lat. 
nidorosuft,  from  n/(/or=scent,  smell;  Fr.  nidoreux.\ 
Rtisembling  tho  smell  or  taste  of  roasted  meat,  orof 
corrupted  animal  flesh. 

"Tncense  and  nidoroiis  smels  (such  as  were  of  sacri- 
fices i  were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain." — Bacon:  Xat. 
Hist.,  $  Me. 

nl    dose,  a.    [From  Lat.  >iidu«=a  nest.] 

Hot.:  Smelling  partly  like  decaying  meat,  partly 
like  rotten  eggs.  (Treas,  of  Hot.) 

nid  -u-lant,  a.  [Lat.  nidulam,  pr.  par.  of  nidu- 
/or=to  nestle;  nidus=n  nost.] 

But. :  Nestling.  Used  (1)  of  anything  lying  free 
in  a  cup-shapcdor  nest-liko  body ;  (2)  lying  loose  in 
pulp,  as  the  seeds  of  true  berries. 

nld-U  lar  -I-a,  «.  [From  Lat.  nidultis=a  little 
nest,  dimin.  from  nidus,  because  tho  plants  consist 
of  cups  containing  egg-like  seeds.] 

Hot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Nidular- 
iacei.  It  has  a  simple  pcridium  bursting  irregu- 
larly or  opening  by  a  circular  mouth. 

nld-u-lar-I-a'-cg-I,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  nidu- 
Jari(a) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Gasteromycetous  Fnngals. 
Tho  peridium  has  one  or  many  sporangia,  with 
sporophores  and  naked  spores.  They  are  small 
and  inconspicuous  fungi,  living  on  tho  ground 
among  decaying  sticks,  &c. 

nid  u  lar  I  um,  subet.  [Lat.  nidulus,  dimin.  of 
nidus— ti  nest.] 

Botany: 

1.  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  A  genus  of  Bromeliaceie. 

nld'-u-late,  a.  [Lat.  niilulatus,  pa.  par.  of  nid- 
ulor=to  nestle;  nidu*=a  nest.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  NIDULANT  (q.  v.). 

tnld  -u-Ute,  r.  i.  [NIDULATE,  a.J  To  build  a 
nest ;  to  nidificate. 

tnld  U-la  -tion,  >.  [Lat.  nidulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
7iiduJor=to  nestle.]  The  time  of  remaining  in  a 
nost. 

"In  the  time  of  their  nidulation,  and  bringing  forth 
their  young." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

Hid  U-1I  -teg,  s.  [Lat.  ?u'du«=a  nest,  and  Gr. 
lithos=a  stone.  (McNicnlt.)] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossils,  of  doubtful  affinity, 
from  tho  Silurian  rocks,  probably  large,  aberrant 
Rhizopods.  They  are  ovate,  globular,  or  pear- 
shaped  hollow  bodies,  probably  attached  by  a 
peduncle,  and  having  an  integument  composed  of 
closely  approximating  hexagonal  plates. 

nl   dus,  s.    [Lat.=a  nest.] 

Pathol.,  Bot.,  ZoOl.,  etc.:  A  spot  where  any  ani- 
mal, plant,  bacterial  organism,  or  morbid  matter 
establishes  and  propagates  itself. 


bo~il,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb,  =  £. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sior  =  shun-     -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 
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T-Hn,  «.     [Mod.  Latin,  &«.,  nigell(a);  -in 
).j 

Chem. :  A  viscous  substance  obtained  from  Xigella 
saliva.  (Watlt.) 

nl-g2r,  *.    [Lat.=black.]    (See  etym.  and  com- 
pound.) 
nlger-seed, «. 

Hi  it.:  The  small  black  seed  of  Quiiotia  oleifera. 

[GUIZOTIA.] 

*nl  -g8r  ness,  «.  [Lat.  niger=  black;  Eng.  stiff. 
-ness.}  Blackness. 

"Their  nigerliftne  and  coleblack  hue." 

Oolding:  Ovid:  Metam.,  bk.  vil. 

nig  -g$,rd,    *nlg  -»rd,  >.  &  a.     [Formed  with 

MilT.  -in -il.  as  in  drunkan/,  Ac.,  from  Icel.  htioygr= 
niggardly,  stingy;  Sw.  «j«w7=niggardly,  scanty; 
nof/a=exact,  strict,  precise ;  Dan.  nflic  =  exact ;  Oer. 
j/e/iau=close,  strict,  precise;  A.  S.  /n(^a«:=spar- 
mg.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  miserly,   stingy    fellow;   a  miser;  one  who 
stints  or  supplies  stingily  and  meanly  ;  a  mean,  par- 
simonious fellow. 

2.  A  false  bottom  for  a  grate;  a  nigger.    (.V«.y- 
hew.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Miserly,   stingy;    meanly   parsimonious;   nig- 
gardly. 

2.  Given  or  supplied  in  a  miserly  or  stingy  man- 
ner; characterized  by  stinginess. 

•nig  -gvd,  f.  f.  &  i.    [NIGGARD,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :    To  stint,  to   begrudge;   to   supply 
stingily  or  sparingb'. 

"Nature  must  obey  necetwity  ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest." 

bhakeitp.:  Julius  cvwar,  IT.  8. 

B.  Intrantt.:  To  be  niggardly,  stingy,  or  miserly. 
"Thou    .    .    .     raakent  wunte.  in  niggartling." 

shukexfi.:  Sonnet  1. 

'nig  gard  ise,  *nig  ard  Ise,  «.  [NIGGARD,*.] 
Niggardliness,  stinginess. 

"That  will  not  use  hi-  gifts  for  thankless  nlgar<lltt." 
Kptnter:  F.  <J.,  IV.  viii.  IS. 

nig  gard  lah,  a.  [Eag. niggard;  -ish.]  Having 
a  disposition  or  tendency  to  bo  niggardly. 

nig  gard  11  ness,  s.  [Eng.  niggardly:  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  niggardly  ;  meanness, 
covetousness,  stinginess,  parsimony. 

"Good  thrift  is  counterfeited  by  niggartlllne*g."~Bp. 
Hall:  Jtealt.  and  ram,  cent.  i..  882. 

nig  -gard-ljf,  *nlg-ard-ly,  *nyg-erd-ly,  a.  & 
atlv.  [Eng.  niggard;  -ly.\ 

A.  -Is  adjective : 

1.  Meanly    sparing  or  parsimonious;  stingy,  mi- 
serly. 

"Xiygartllu  in  all  that  regarded  the  safety  and  honor  of 
the  state."— Macanlaa.  111*1.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

2.  Sparing,  wary. 

"  I  do  like  a  ttiggartlltt ^  answerer,  going  no  farther  than 
the  bounds  of  the  question." — Sidney. 

B.  Ait  ml  r. :  In  a  niggardly  manner ;  like  a  nig- 
gnrd. 

"Every  slight  occasion  that  could  but  niggardly  give 
me  sight  of  her."—  Skakrtp.;  Merry  Wins,  ii.  2. 

nig  gard  ness,  'nig  ard  nes,  s.  [Eng.  ni;t- 
gard;  -ness.}  Niggardliness,  parsimony,  stinginess. 

"The  testimonies  of  his  nigardttes  shall  be  sure." — 
Ecclnt.  xxxl.  24.  U661.) 

*nlg  gard  pfis,  nig  ard  ous,  adj.  [Eng.  nig- 
gard; -ou*.]  Niggardly,  stingy,  mean,  parsimonious. 

"This  covetous  gathering  and  nlgardotts  keping."—  Sir 
T.  More:  Works,  p.  94. 

'nig  gard  ship,  *nyg-ard  shyp,  ».  [English 
niggard;  -ship.}  Niggardliness,  stinginess,  parsi- 
mony. 

"  Moch  plnchyng  and  nygnril*hyp  of  meate  and 
drynke."— Eluot.  Tht  Governor,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xii. 

nigged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Nia.] 

nlgged-ashlar, «. 

Masonry:  Stone  hewn  with  a  pick  or  poiiitivi 
hammer  instead  of  a  chisel  and  mallet.  Called  also 
Nidgod-ashlar. 

*nlg-g5r  (!),«.    [NIGGARD,  A.  2.] 

nig  -g8r  (2),  *neger,  «.  [A  corruption  of  imim 
(q.v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  contemptuous  or  derisive  appellation  for  a 
negro. 

2.  A  person  of  color;  espec.,  a  native  of  tbe  ' 
Inclii-H. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eniom.:  A  local  name  for  the  larva  of  a  saw- 
fly.  Atlnilin  spinarum,  very  destructive  to  the 
tnrnip-crop. 


nigh 

2.  Stcam-tng.:  A  steam-engine  employed  in  hoi-t- 
ing, especially  on  shipboard  aud  on  the  western 
and  southern  rivers  of  this  country;  a  donkey- 
engine. 

*nlg-g8r-al  I-tjf,  «.  [NIGGARD.]  NiggardlineM, 
stinginess. 

"  In  poore  men  not  to  give  is  ntggeralltv" — Sir  J.  liar- 
Ington' fiplgram*,  i.  11. 

'nig  gSr  d6m,  *.  [Eng.  nigger ; -dom.}  Niggers 
collectively. 

"Swarming  with  infant  niggerdom,"—  W.  H,  RuMe.lt: 
.VB  Diary,  i.  123. 

nig  ger  ling,  .s.  [Eng.  nigger;  -ling.}  A  little 
nigger. 

"All  the  little  niggerlings  emerge 
A»  lily-white  as  mussels."        Hood:  A  Black  Jot. 

*nlg  -gSr-ljf,  a.    [NIGGARDLY.] 

*nlg -get,  8.      [NlDGET.] 

•nig  -glsh,  *nlg-geshe,  'nygysh,  adj.  [Nio- 
.  Aiui.J  N'iggardly,  stingy,  mean,  parsimonious. 


niece 

niece,  *nece,  *neece, «.  [O.  F.  niece,  niefee,  from 
Low  Lat.  in  I'tui,  from  Lat.  neptis—&  grand-datiKli- 
t'-r.  a  !!!<•<•'•;  Fr.  niece;  Prov.  nepta;  Sp.  imti<: 
P<irt.  ; 

•I.  Originally  n"t  so  limited  in  meaning  as  now, 
but  used  for  a  grand-daughter,  aud  even  a  grand- 
son, as  well  as  the  children  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

II)  For  grandsons  and  grand-daughters;  lineal 
descendants  generally. 

"My  sons  and  my  necet  (A.  V.,  My  daughters,  or  unto 
those  children  which  they  htire  born").—  Wycltffe :  Veneaia 
ml.  43. 

(2)  A  grand-daughter. 

"He  lost  by  death,  first  his  mother,  then  his  daughter 
Jnhit,  and,  not  long  after,  his  niece  by  the  said  daughter." 
— P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  11. 

*2.  A  cousin;  any  relation.  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
13.030.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister,  or  of  a 
brother-  or  si  - 1  rr-i  n-la\v. 

"And  heir  and  niece  allied  unto  the  dnke." 

.s'/mAr.sj*. .  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

•nie? e-shlp, «.  [Eng.  niece ;  -ship.]  The  position 
or  relationship  of  a  niece. 

"She  was  allied  to  Hum  In  another  way  besides  this 
nteceship." — Houtheu:  The  Doctor,  ch.  Ixxii. 

nlef,  s.    [N'EAF.]    A  fist. 

nl  61  -16,  «.  fltal.,  from  Low  Lat.  nigellum=n 
blackish  enamel,  from  Lat.  nigellu8,d\min.  of  niger 
=  black.]  An  art  much  practiced  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  which  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  engrav- 
ing. The  lines  of  a  design  are  cut  iu  a  piece  of  gold 
or  silver;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  black  composi- 
tion consisting  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur, 
and  a  little  borax  is  sprinkled  over  it  by  subjecting 
it  to  heat  over  a  fire,  the  composition  becomes 
liquid  and  runs  into  the  lines  of  the  design ;  the 
whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  surface  of 
the  metal  is  scraped  and  burnished,  leaving  the 
drawing  in  black  upon  the  metal.  The  art  is  still 
practiced  as  a  mode  of  ornamenting  ware,  but  its 
principal  use  is  for  door-plates,  plates  for  shop 
fronts,  &c.,  in  whicb  tbe  brass  or  zinc  plates  are 
engraved  and  the  depressions  filled  with  wax.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  impressions  in  a  viscid  water- 
ink  on  paper  from  metal-plate  engravings  taken 
by  the  early  fathers  of  copperplate  printing  for 
testing  the  state  of  their  work. 

nl  e  pa,  ».  [An  Indiau  word.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

nlepa-bark, «. 

Pharm.:  A  bark  derived  from  Satnadera  indica, 
It  is  a  febrifuge. 

nieve,  «.    |  NKAF.  |    A  fist,  a  hand. 

nlSve'-f  Ul,  s.    [Eng.  nieve,  and  full.}    A  handful. 

&If-f8r,  v.  i.  [Eng.  m'ew  =  the  fist. J  To  bargain, 
to  barter. 

"  Weel,  so  we  sat  iiiffrrituj  about  Home  brandy  that  I 
said  1  wanted. "—Scott:  (iny  Mnnnering,  ch.  xxxiii. 

nlf  f  Sr,  «.  [NIFFER,  r.]  An  exchange,  a  barter- 
ing, a  bargain. 

nlf-ff-naf-ff,  nlff-naf-fy,  a.  fEtym.  doubt- 
ful.] Fastidious,  troublesome  about  trifles;  con- 
ceited, nice. 

*nlfle,  ».    [Norm.  Fr.]    A  trifle. 
x  "He  served  hem  with  niflea  and  with  fables." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,811 

ttlfl  -helm,  «.    [Icel.  nifl= mist, and  heitn~ home.] 

tfcand.  Mythol.:  The  region  of  everlasting  cold 
aud  night,  ruled  over  by  I  liela. 

•nlf-Ung,  «.  [NlFLE.]  Trifling;  of  little  or  no 
value. 

nig  (1),  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Maton. :  To  dress  the  face  of  a  stone  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  hammer,  instead  of  hewing  it  with  a  chisel 
and  mallet;  also  called  nidge. 

•nig  (2),  V.  i.  [NlGGAKD.J  To  be  stingy  or  nig- 
gardly. 

•nig   ard,  K.  iV».    [NIGGARD.] 

•nlg'-ard  li,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  nltjnrd;  -ie=-y.} 
Niggardlines.-. 

"But  yet  me  greveth  most  his  u/yir./iv." 

Chaucer:  f.  T.,  13,102. 

nl  gel  la,  <.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  ni<;< /(iM=ratuer 
black,  dark  ;  so  named  from  t  lie  black  seed.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Rnuuncnlacejp,  tribe  BelleborMft, 
Sepals  five,  deciduous,  sometimes  surrounded  by  an 
involucre;  petals  five  to  ten;  stamens  many ;  ova- 
ries five  to  ten,  each  with  one  cell  and  one  seed. 
i\iijflla  mitirn.  Black  cummin-seed,  is  extensively 

cultivated  in  India.     Its  s I-  yield  an  oil.    They 

areusedasa  spire  in  Indian  curries.  The  natives 
of  India  place  them  among  woolen  cloths  to  keep 
away  insects.  They  are  said  to  he  carminative, 
stomachic,  galactagogne,  iii  ferment,  diuretic,  em* 
meuagoguo,  audnnthclmintic.  Mixed  with  sesamum 
oil  they  constitute  an  external  application  in  skin 
eruptions.  [FiTfii.J 

fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hlr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pit, 
or.     w»re,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cob,    cttre,    unite,     cOr,     rtle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     os  =  e;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


nig  -gle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  dimin.  or  freq.  from  nig 
(q.  v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trifle;  to  waste  or  spend  time  in  trifling  or 
play. 

"Take  heed 
You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience." 

Mttaainafr:  Eitti>frvr  of  the  Ea»t,  v.  3. 

2.  To  fret  or  complain  of  trifles.    (Colloquial,  i 

3.  To  walk  or  act  in  a  mincing  manner.    (Colloq.) 

B.  Trannitiiv: 

1.  To  make  sport  or  game  of;  to  mock;  to  play 
games  on. 

"I  fhntl  HO  itigifle  ye, 
And  juggle  ye." 

Hruitm.  *  Flet.:  Pilgrim. 

2.  To  draw  from  the  pocket  and  give  away  stingily. 

"I  had  but  one  poor  penny,  and  that  I  wan  obliged  to 
niggle  out."— Drkktr:  2  Hours!  II /,,,,-,. 

nig    gle,. v.  [NIGGLE,  f.]  Small,  fine,  or  cramped 
handwriting;  a  scribble,  a  scrawl. 
nig  -g!3r,  «.    [Eug.  ninuHe),  v. ;  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  niggles  or  trifles  at  any  handiwork. 

2.  One  who  is  dexterous.    (Colloquial.) 

*nlg  g6t,  «.  [  NUGGET.  J  A  lump,  a  mass,  a  nug- 
get. 

"They  found  in  niggfttn  of  gold  and  eilver  mingled 
together  about  a  thousand  talent*."—  Xortii:  Plutarch, 
p.  499. 

nigh  (nh  silenn.  «negh,  *neh,  *nelh,  'neigh., 
*nel,  *neige,  *nelghe,  *ney,  *nle,  *nye,  *nyg, 
•nygh,  'nyghe,  a.,  u<lv.  &prep.  [A.  S.  /,.'/'//.  nth, 
used  as  adj.,  adv.  &  prep. :  cogu.  witli  Dut.  na— nigh 
(adv.) ;  Icel.  nd=nieh  (adv.),  in  compos,  as  tut-but 
=  a  neighbor;  (ioth.  nthtc,  »i«fcwa=nigh  (adv.); 
?te/ifr/a?i=to  draw  nigh;  Uer.  nahe—nmh  (adj.), 
it»rh  =  nigh  (prop.K  Allied  to  tioth.  ganohs,  A.  S. 
gen6h,  Eng.  enough.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Near,  close;  not  far  off  or  distant  in  time  or 
place. 

"  Come  forth 
To  town  or  village  High  (Highest  is  far)." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  i.  332. 

2.  Nearly  allied  by  blood  ;  closely  related. 

"His  uncle  or  uncle'tt  non,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin 
unto  him  .  .  .  may  redeem  him." — Lev.  xzv.  49. 

3.  Ready  to  aid. 

"The  Lord  is  nfuh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart."—  Ptalm  ixxiv.  18. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Near;  close  at  hand;  at  a  short  or  small  dis- 
tance in  place  or  time. 

"  Ah!gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  Approaches."      Milton:  I'.  /..,  iv.  366. 

*2.  In  a  manner  touching  nearly,  or  coming  hom» 
to  the  heart. 

"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  do«t  not  bite  wo  nigh, 
As  benefits  forgot." 

Mai-nil..-  At  You  Lltt  It.  il.  7 

:!.  Almost,  nearly  ;  within  n  littli'. 
"  Well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age."— Sftfl*«p. :  Merry 
11V  I'M  <./  H'indtor,  11.  1. 

C.  At  prep. :  Near  to,  close  to ;  at  a  short  or  little 
distance  from. 

"  -Viyft  your  pen*on."—  Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

"nigh  i<ih  silent  i,  *negh,  *nehe,  *nelge,  *nelgh, 
•nlghe, 'nighen,  *nyghen,  r.  i.  A  ,.    |  \.  s.  ,,,'/i. 
/•MI.  O.  H.  Oer.  ndhen.]    [Niuii, 
-i.l 

A.  Trant.:   To  come  near  or  close  to;   to  ap- 
proaek. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  come  near  or  close;  to  approach. 


nighly 

•nigh  -If  (gh  silent),  adi:  [English  nigh;  -(».] 
Nearly,  uigh,  almost ;  within  a  little. 

"  A  cube  and  sphere  ,  .  .  nighty  of  the  Hume  big. 
iii-s,  "-  Muluneux:  To  Locke,  March  2,  1B9V 

nigh  ness  (<jh  silent),  nigh  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
ni'/h;  -ness.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nigh  or  near; 
nearness,  closeness,  proximity. 

-.  Closeness  of  alliance  or  connection. 

"  \ighnease  of  hlnii'l  .  .  .  had  bound  you." — Ilitliii' 
tiled:  llixt.  n,;,tl,m,t  (an.  1513). 

night  (oh  silent),  *nicht,  *nlgt,  'nlht,  «.  [A.  S. 
nil:/,  iflit,  neakt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nacM;  Ici'l. 
n&tt,n6tt;  Dan.  not;  Sw.  tuitt ;  (iotli.  nahtu;  (ier. 
nacht;  Wei.  iww;  Ir.  nochri;  Litb.  nakti*;  Russ. 
noche;  Lat.  nttjc  (gonit.  noctii):  Or.  nyjc  (genit. 
nyktos) ,'  Sansc.  nakta.  \ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  /.//..•  That  portion  of  tho  natural  day  daring 
which  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon ;  the  hours  from 
sun.-rt  to  sunrise.     (DAY, 8.] 

"In  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesuscame  unto  them, 
walking  on  the  sea." — Mnt[lti-ir  xiv.  25. 

2.  Fiff.:  A  state  or  time  of  darkness,  depression, 
sadness,  misfortune,  or  obscurity;  as, 

(1)  A  state  or  time  of  ignorance;  intellectual 
darkness. 

<2)  A  state  of  obscurity;  unintelligibility. 
"Nature  and  Nature'*!  law  lay  hid  ill  ui'ilit, 
God  said,  'Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light." 

Pope:  Epitaph  on  ftVr  /.  AVicfon. 

(3)  Death ;  the  grave. 

"She  closed  her  eyes  in  everlasting  night." 

Uruaeu.     (TVxM.) 

(4)  A  state  or  time  of  sorrow,  depression,  or  sad- 
ness. 

"In  the  night  of  fear." 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  cxxvi.  2. 

II.  Law:  Night  legally  begins  an  hour  after  sun- 
set, and  ends  an  hour  before  sunrise.  [BURGLARY.! 

*]  ffight  is  largely  used  in  composition,  tlie  mean- 
ings of  tho  compounds  being  generally  obvious. 

night-angling,  s.  Angling  for  or  catching  flsh 
by  night. 

night-apes,  s.  p(. 

ZoOl. :  Tho  genus  Nyctipithocus. 

"  Th«  little  night-apes  also  have  non-prehensile  tails." 
— .ViVnofeon:  Zoology  (1818),  p.  731. 

night-bell,  s.  A  door-boll,  in  the  houses  of  doc- 
tors, chemists,  druggists,  &c.,  to  bo  used  at  night, 
communicating  with  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
some  of  tho  occupants  of  the  house. 

night-bird,  ». 

1.  A  bird  which  flies  only  by  night. 

2.  The  nightingale. 

"She  hath  made  the  night-btrd  mute." 

Shakesp.:  PerMes,  iv.     (Prol.) 

3.  A  thief,  a  burglar,    (ftlany.) 

night-blindness,  «.  [HEMERALOPIA,  NYCTALO- 
PIA.) 

night-bolt,  8.    Tho  bolt  of  a  night-latch  (q.  v.). 

night-brawler,  «.  One  who  raises  disturbances 
in  tht>  night. 

"[You]  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Ufa  night-brawler."  Shaketp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

night-breeze,  «.    A  breeze  blowing  in  the  night. 

night-butterfly,  .•.    A  moth. 

night-cap,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  cap  or  head-dress  worn  in  bed. 

_.  t'i'j. :  A  cant  or  slang  term  for  a  glass  of  spirits 
or  outer  drink  taken  just  before  going  to  bed. 

''Mr.  JorrockB  celebrated  the  event  with  ...  a 
nightcap  of  his  usual  beverage." — Handley  Cross,  ch.  xiiv. 

night-cart,  s.  A  cart  employed  to  remove  night- 
soil  (.q.  v.). 

*night-cat,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"The  prisoners  were  charged  with  having  instruments 
ciilU'il  ,;?./'''-<•"'•'.  for  impeding  the  action  of  cavalry  in 
the«treets."—  .Vassru:  Hitt.  Kmj.,  iii.  381. 

night-chair, ».    [XIGHT-STOOL.] 
night-charm,  subst.    The  same  as  NIGHT-SPELL 

(q.  V.I 

night-churr,  s.   The  some  as  NIGHT-JAB  (q.  v.). 
night-clothes, «.   Clothes  or  dren  worn  in  bed. 

night-crow,  *.  A  bird  wliicli  cries  in  the  night : 
areoriiiiiK  to  some  an  owl,  according  to  others  ;i 
night-heron  (q.  v.). 

"  The  night-crow  cry'd  a  boding  luckless  time." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  Vl.,Pt.  III.,  v.  6. 

night-dew,  «.    Dew  which  falls  in  t  he  night. 
"The  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  nigl<t-deu>  sweat." 
Druden:   Indian  Emperor,  iii.  2. 
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night-dog,  s. 

1.  A  dog  used  by  poachers   for  hunting  in  the 
night.    (Kiiy.) 

2.  A  watchdog. 

"When  night^lixj*  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased." 
Shaketp.;  Merry  Wive»  of  H'indtor,  v.  5. 

night-dress,  s.    The  dress  worn  at  night. 
"When  each  new  nfght-dresa  gives  ft  new  disease." 
Pope:  Kape  of  the  Look,  iv.  38. 

•night-eater,  «.    A  flea.    (Daviet.) 
*nlght-eyed,  a.    Having  eyes  capable  of  seeing 
well  at  night. 

'night-faring,  a.    Traveling  by  night, 
fnight-nre,  a. 

1.  Aflro  burning  in  the  night. 

2.  Ignis  fatuus;  tho  will-o'-the-wisp. 

night-flier,  night-flyer,  subst.  A  bird  or  insect 
which  Hies  by  nignt. 

night-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Nyctanthes  arbor  tri*tis,  and  tho  genus 
Nyctanthes  itself. 

night-fly,  s.  An  insect  that  flics  by  night;  a 
mot  n . 

"  llushM  with  buzzing  night-flies,  to  thy  slumber." 
Shaketp.:  Henry  /I'.,  It.  II.,  iii.  1. 

night-fossicker,  «.  Among  gold-diggers,  one 
who  robs  a  digging  by  night. 

night-fossicking.  «.  The  act  or  practice  of  rob- 
bing diggings  by  night. 

night-foundered,  ».  Lost  or  distressed  in  the 
night ;  benighted. 

"Some  one,  like  us,  night-foundered  here." 

Milton:  (v.iiiin,  483. 

night-gown,  «.    A  night-dress, 

"I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown from  her." — Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

'night-hag,  s.  A  witch  who  flew  or  prowled 
about  at  night. 

••  Nor  uglier  follows  the  niyht-hng,  when  called 
In  secret."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.662. 

night-hawk, «. 

Ornithology! 

1.  The  Night-jar  (q.  v.). 

2.  Tho  Virginian  Goatsucker,  Chordeiles  virgini- 
anus. 

night-heron,  .-•. 

Ornilh.:  The  genus  Nycticorax  (q.  v.),  and  espe- 
cially yyctioorox  grineus. 
night-house,  s. 

1.  A  tavern  or  public-house  licensed  to  bo  open 
during  the  night  when  other  licensed  houses  are 
rlosi'd. 

2.  A  brothel. 

night-jar,  s.  A  popular  name  given  to  the  goat- 
sucker, Ciivrimulqux  europce.u»,  from  tho  sound  of 
its  cry.  Also  called  Night-churr,  C'huru-owl,  Fern- 
owl, &c. 

night-latch,  *.  A  form  of  door-lock  in  which  tho 
spring-latch  may  be  opened  by  a  key  from  the  out- 
side, or  it  may  bo  fastened  so  as  to  be  immovable 
from  the  exterior  of  the  door. 

night-light,  8.  A  light  left  burning  a  portion  of 
or  all  night. 

tnlght-long,  a.    Lasting  for  or  during  a  night, 
•night-magistrate,  s.    A  constable  on  duty  at 
night ;  tho  head  of  a  watch-house. 

night-man,  «.  A  man  employed  to  remove  night- 
soil. 

night-monkeys,  ».  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Nyctipithecns  (q. v.).     Called 
also  Owl-monkeys, 
night- moths,  s.pl. 
Entomology : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Noctna  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.:  The  family  Noctuidae,  or  tho  group  Noc- 
tuina. 

night-owl,  «.    An  owl  hunting  by  night, 
night-piece,  «. 

1.  A  picture  representing  some  night  scene,  or 
colored  so  as  to  be  seen  best  by  artificial  light. 

"He  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  niuht-pieces, 
that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  candles  which 
were  lighted  up." — Addi»on. 

2.  A  literary  composition  descriptive  of  a  scene  by 
night. 

night-porter,  «.  A  porter  who  sits  up  all  night 
at  a  hotel,  a  railway-station,  hospital,  &c.,  to  at- 
tend to  arrivals  or  departures. 

night-primrose,  s. 

Bot.:  (Knnthera  noctwna.    [EvESIso-pRiMEOSE; 

(EXOTHEEA.] 


nightertale 


•night- rail, «.  A  loose  gown  worn  over  the  dress 
at  night.  (Scott:  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xvii.) 

night-raven,  8.  A  bird  of  ill  omen  that  cries  in 
tho  night. 

"I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  Hiaht-raren." 

xhaketp...  Much  Ada  about  Sothlna,  11.  S. 

night-rocket,  s. 
Bot. :  llesperis  triatis. 

•night-rule,  8.  A  tumult  or  disturbance  in  tlm 
night. 

"  What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove?" 
Shakenp.:  Jlidiummer  Sight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

•night-season,  s.    The  timo  or  hours  of  night, 
night-shirt,  8.    A   plain,  loose  shirt  for  sleep- 
ing in. 
night-shoot,  8.    A  place  for  dumping  night-soil. 

night-side,  8.    The  dark  or  gloomy  side ;  as,  tho 
night-side  of  Nature, 
night-sight,  s.    [DAY-BLIXDNESH.] 
•night-snap,  8.    A  night  thief. 

"Sure  these  fellows 
Were  night-snap*." 

Ileaiun.  tp  Flet.:  The  Chance*,  ii.  1. 

night-soil,  8.  Tho  contents  of  privies,  &c.,  util- 
ized as  manure. 

tfigM-toil  fever:  [ENTEBIC-FEVEB.] 
'night-spell,  .1.    A  charm  or  spell  against  hurt 
or  danger  by  night;  a  charm  against  the  night- 
mare. 

"Therewith  the  nitjiit-apell  said  he  anon  rightes." 
Chaucer:  c.  T.,  3,480. 

night-stool,  night-chair,  s.  A  commodo  or 
earth-closet  for  the  sick-room. 

night-taper,  s.    A  night-light, 
'night-trader,  s.    A  prostitute,  a  harlot. 
"All   kinds   of  females,  from  the  night-trader,  in  the 
street." — Muasinger:  Picture,  i.  2. 

•night-waking,  adj.  Watching  in  the  night. 
(&Ao£efp, :  Ka.pe  of  Litcrece,  554.) 

•night-walk,  a.     A  walk  in  the  night. 

"  If  in  his  niuht-tcnlk  he  met  \vilh  irregular  scholars,  he 
took  their  names,  and  a  promise  to  appear  unsent  for 
next  morning." — Walton:  Life  of  Sanderson. 

night-walker,  s. 

1.  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep;  a  somnambulist. 

2.  One  who  prowls  about  at  night  for  evil  pur- 
poses ;  a  thief,  a  pilferer. 

"  Men  that  hunt  BO.  be  privy  stealers,  or  nlght-icalker»." 
— Aschant:  Toxui'hilitx. 

night-walking,  ».  &  s. 

A.  .-Is  adj. :  Walking  or  prowling  about  at  night. 

B.  Assuhstantive: 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  walking  in  one's  sloop; 
somnambulism. 

2.  Prowling  about  at  night  for  evil  purposes, 
•night-wanderer,  subst.    One  who  waudors  or 

travels  at  night ;  a  nocturnal  traveler. 
"Mislead  night-wanderers," 
Rhakesp.:  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

•night-wandering,  «.  Roaming  or  prowling  by 
night. 

"  Night-wandering  weasels." 

Shakesp. :  Kape  of  Lucreoe,  307. 

•night-warbling,  adj.  Singing  in  the  night, 
(Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  4U.) 

night-watch,  8. 

1.  A  guard  or  watch  on  duty  in  the  night. 

•2.  A  period  of  timo  in  the  night;  tlio  hours  of 
tho  night. 

"  I  remember  thee  on  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in 
the  night-watches."—  Psalm  Ixiii.  6. 

night- watcher,  s.  One  who  watches  in  tho 
night,  especially  one  who  watches  with  evil  designs. 

night-watchman,  8.  A  man  employed  to  act  as 
a  watchman  during  the  night. 

night-witch,  s.    A  night-hag. 

night-yard,  8.  A  place  where  night-soil  is  depos- 
ited. 

•night   ed  (9/4  silent),  a.    [Eng.  night;  -ed.] 

1.  Darkened,  clouded,  dark. 

"  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  niahted  color  off." 

Shakc*p.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

2.  Overtaken  by  night ;  benighted. 

"Now  to  horse!  I  shall  be  niahted." 

Ben  Jonion:  The  Widow,  ii. 

•night  -Sr-tale  (gh  silent), «.  [A.  S.  nihtr  (genir. 
of  iiinn  =  night,  and  talu  —  tale,  reckoning:  Icel. 
nattar-thel.]  The  night-time;  night. 

"By  nightertale 
He  slepte  no  more  than  doth  a  nightingale." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  97. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


nightfall 

night  -fill  i  >/A,  silent  i.  K.  I  Kng.  /nV/W,  and  full.] 
Thr  fall  of  night ;  the  close  of  the  day  ;  evening. 

night  -In  gale  (ii  (-/A,  silent),  'night  e  gale,  «. 
|  A.  N.  nihtfgitle=a  nightingale,  lit,=a  singer  of  the 
night,  from  nihte  (genit.  of  niht,  neahl)  =  nii!M,  and 
galt=a<-iuu<'i.  from j;a£on=to sing ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
narhteudal ;  Dan.  nafh-rfial;  Sw.  nakteraal;  Ger. 
nttcMiynll;  ().  B.OeT.nahtagala,  nahlegaJa,  nahti- 
i/n/'i.  For  the  excres<-ent  it  before  i/,  compare  pas- 
s,  ((•/•  /-  and  iiieiwi'iii/fr.  | 

1.  Lit.  cfr  Ornith. :  Motacilla  luAcinia  ^Linneeus), 
/MII/I'IIX  luprinui  of  inc.dern  ornithologists.  It  is 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  song-birds.  The  plum- 
ii«i-  is  alike  in  both  sexes,  reddish-brown  above, 
grayish-white  beneath,  breast  darker-hued,  tail 
rufous.  It  builds  either  on  or  close  to  the  ground, 
and  lays  from  four  to  six  deep  olive-colored  eggs, 
v/n'a  (dauli(ts)  philotnela  is  called  the  Thrush 

ightingale;  its  songis  louder  than,  but  not  so  sweet 
s,  that  of  the  true  Nightingale;  the  Virginian  Night- 
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nig  res  cite,  K.  [Lat.  )»'grc8co=to  turn  black; 
sutr.  -He  (Via.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  miucral  with  an  uneven  and 
splintery  fracture.  Hardness,  2'0 ;  specific  gravity , 

'-.I.".'     Cllllll-       !l  I  .1  ll  (--t'ri.l.M         /•  I  I  !l  I  I  I'i  II  ir      111-      l-vllll~Mri.     til 
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ingale  is  a  species  of  Grosbeak,  and  the  Redwing  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Swedish  Nightingale. 

•2.  Fig.:  A  term  of  endearment. 

"  The  Indian  nightingale,  Kittacincla  macroura, 
inhabits  the  recesses  of  some  Eastern  forests,  sing- 
ing during  the  night.  Numbers  are  caught  by  the 
Bengalees,  and,  inclosed  in  darkened  cages,  are 
carried  through  the  streets  of  Calcutta  singing 
beautifully. 

night  In  gale  (2)  (gh  silent),  8.  [Named  after 
Florence  Nightingale.]  A  sort  of  flannel  scarf  with 
sleeves,  for  persons  confined  to  bed. 

•night -In  gal-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  nightingale); 
-ize,~\  To  sing  like  a  nightingale.  (Southey.) 

night  -Ish  (gh  silent),  a.  [English  night;  •/,</,.  I 
Pertaining  to  night. 

night  less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  night;  -less.] 
Having  no  night. 

nlghf-lf  (gh  silent),  *niht-llche,  adj.  &  adr. 
[Eng.  night;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Done  by  night ;  happening  or  appearing  in  the 
night. 

2.  Done  or  happening  every  night. 

'  To  give  thee  nightly  visitation." 

Shakexfi.:  Troiluit  and  Cretsida,  iv.  4. 
•3.  Used  in  or  appropriate  for  the  night. 
"Give  me  my  niyhtly  wearing." 

SHalceap. .  Othello,  iv.  3. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  By  night;  at  night. 

2.  Every  night. 

"He's  drank  nightly  in  yoar  company." — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  NiaM,  i.  3. 

night -mare  (gh  silent),  'nighte  -  mare, 
•nyghte-mare,  «.  [A.  S.  niht,  >ieah(  =  night,  and 
mara=a  nightmare;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nacht-merrie 
=a  nightmare;  Icel.  »iara=a  nightmare;  Sw. 
mara;  Dan.  mare;  Low  Ger.  moor,  nagt-moor; 
O.  H.  Ger.  mara.] 

1.  Literally: 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  fiend  or  specter  of  the  night, 
popularly  supposed  to  cause  the  nightmare ;  an 
incubus. 

2.  PathoL:  The  disease  technically  called  incu- 
bus (q.  y.  i.  which  comes  on  during  sleep,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  sense  of  weight  upon  the  chest, 
oppressed  breathing,  inability  to  movo_  or  oven  to 
speak,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  &c..  while  the  mind 
is  troubled  by  a  frightful  dream.    After  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  helplessness,  the  patient  breaks 
through  the  state  of  lethargy,  and  awakes  with  a 
start.    Ho  finds  the  morbid  physical  symptoms  are 
gone,  but  unpleasant  memory  of   the   dream  re- 
mains.   The  proximate  cause  of  nightmare  may  bo 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  intercostal 
muscles.    The  remotercause.sarolyingon  the  back, 
or  in  n  constrained  position,  indigestible  food  in  the 
stomach  or  pressure  upon  it,  from  flatulence  with 
acid  secretions,  or  other  causes.    Speedy  relief  is 
obtained  if  the  arms  are  so  moved  that  the  pectoral 
muscles  elevate  the  ribs,  or  by  an  antacid  draught. 

II.  Fin.:  Any  overpowering,  stupefying,  or  op- 
pressive influence. 

•night  -ngas  (gh  silent), «.  [Eng.  night;  -ness.] 
Darkness. 

night-shade  (gh  silent),  «.  [A.  S.  nihtscmlu, 
tiihtsriiilii,  from  M/fcJ  —  night,  and  «cadu=shade.] 

1.  .s'l'iiy.:  The  genus  Solatium   (q.  v.).    [ATROPA, 

H  vsi:i,i.,\,  CIRC.KA,  THULIUM.] 

2.  /'/..-  Lindley's name  for  the  order  Solauacece 
(q.  v.). 

night-time,  «.    Any  time  from  dusk  to  daylight. 

•night  ward  if/A  silent),  a.  [Eng.  night;  -ininl.] 
Approaching  toward  night. 

ni-greV  cent,  a.    [Lat.  nigrencrn*.  pr.  par.  of 

:<  it    to  grow  or  become  black  ;  nmi'i'^black.] 

Becoming  or  growing  black;    approaching  black- 

rolor. 


nl-grlc,  mfj.  [Lat.  ni<yr(ttm)=s«m('thing  black; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Black. 

nigrlc-acld,  8. 

Chem.:  (^H^Oi.  Lowig  and  Woidmann's  name 
for  a  black  humus-like  substance  found  among  the 
products  of  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  on 
oxalic  ether. 

*nlg-rl-fl-ca'-ti0n,  s.  [Lat.  Hiiyei—black,  and 
facio=t*>  make.]  The  act  or  process  of  making 
black. 

nig   rine,  s.    [Lat.  niger=black.] 
Min.:  A  ferriferous  variety  of  rutile  (q.  v.),  con- 
taining from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sesquioxiae  of  iron. 

*nlg'-rl-tude,  8.  [Lat.  niqritudo,  from  niger— 
black.]  Blackness ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
black. 

nig  ua  (u  as  w),  8.  [Sp.l  The  chigoe,  chigre, 
or  jigger. 

•ni  -hll,  s.    [Lat.=nothing.] 
Law : 

1.  Sing. :  A  return  by  the  sheriff  of  ?iufla  bond,  or 
no  effects,  to  a  writ  of  distraint. 

2.  PI. :  Debts  to  the  revenue  which  a  sheriff  said 
were   worth   nothing,   owing    to    the    insufficient 
resources  of  those  liable  for  them. 

•nihll  album,  8. 

Chem.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  floivers  or 
white  oxide  of  zinc. 

nihil  capiat  per  breve,  phr.  |  Lat.  that  he 
take  nothing  by  his  writ.] 

Laio:  The  judgment  given  against  the  plaintiff 
in  an  action,  either  in  bar  thereof  or  in  abatement 
of  the  writ. 

nihll    (or    nil)    debet,    phr.      [Lat.=ho   owes 
nothing.] 
I ,'in- :    A  plea  denying  a  debt. 

nihll  (or  nil)  diclt.phr.  [Lat.=hesays  nothing.] 
Law:    A  judgment  by  ni'hi'i  dicit  is    when    the 
defendant  makes  no  answer. 

nihll  habult  in  tenementls,  phr.  |Lat.  =  he 
had  nothing  in  the  tenement  or  holding.! 

Law:  A  plea  to  be  made  in  an  action  of  debt  only, 
brought  by  a  lessor  against  a  lessee  for  years,  or  at 
will  without  deed. 

•ni -hll-hood,  s.  [Lat.  nihil;  suff.  -hood.]  Nullity. 
ni-hll-li)m,    Nl'-hll-Ism,  8.    [  Lat.  nihil  (from 
>ie=not,  and  hilum  =  a  little  thing,  n. straw,  a  trifle) 
=  nothing;  Eng.  suff.  -i8i».] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  Nihilism):  Nothing- 
ness ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  nothing,  nihii- 
ity. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist .  <t  Polit. :  A  term  used  in  Western  Europe 
todesignate  the  Russian  Socialist  movement,  which 
began  about  1870,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct periods  :  (1)"  The  going  among  the  peasants." 
A  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  the 
upper  classes  voluntarily  went  to  work  in  the  fields 
and  the  factories  so  as  personally  to  carry  on  a 
Socialist  propaganda  and  distribute  Socialist  litera- 
ture. Their  organs  were  the  Yperiod  (Forward!) 
of  London  and  the  Workman  of  Geneva.  This 
lasted  about  six  years,  during  which  time  there 
were  twenty-three  political  trials  of  417  persons, 
half  of  whom  were  condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia 
ortohardlabor  in  the  mines.  (2)  In  1878  the  strug- 
gle with  the  government  commenced.  At  a  con- 
gress held  at  Lipezk,  shortly  after  Solovieff's 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Alexander  II,,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  political  freedom  was  declared  to  be  the 
first  necessity.  It  was  hoped  to  gain  this  by  the 
formation  of  a  legislative'  body,  elected  liy  the  peo- 
ple, with  guarantees  for  electoral  independence, 
and  liberty  to  agitate  for  reforms.  This  was 
demanded  from  Alexander  III.  shortly  after  the 
assassination  of  his  predecessor  as  the  price  of  ces- 
sation from  violence.  TheNihilistprogrammoisan 
agrarian  socialism  based  on  communal  property. 
The  discoveries  of  the  police  show  that  Nihilism  is 
widely  spread  in  Russia,  not  only  among  the  work- 
ing, but  among  the  well-to-do,  classes,  and  even  in 
the  army,  especially  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  many 
of  the  principal  cities  and  towns. 

.'.  Mi-t'i)>h.:  The  doctrine  that  refuses  a  substan- 
tial reality  to  the  ph menal  existence  of  which 

man  is  conscious. 


nim 

Ni  hll  1st,  s.  [Lat.  ?tihtJ=nothing;  Eng.  suff. 
-iW.J 

1.  Church   Hist,    (pi.) :  A   school  of  theologians 
who  taught  that  God  did  not    become   anything 
through  His  Incarnation  which  Ho  was  not  before. 
This  opinion  is  traceable  in  the  writings  of  Peter 
Lombard  and  Abelard,  and  even  to  the  early  school 
of  Antioch,  which   maintained  that  (iod  clothed 
Himself  with  humanity  as  with  a  garment.    It  was 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Lateran  in  1179. 

2.  Hist,  dt  Polit.  (pi.):  A  name  given  in  western 
Europe  to  the  adherents  of  the  Russian  Socialist 
movement.    In  this  sense  the  name  is  unknown  in 
Russia.    It  was  first  applied  by  Ivan  Tourgeneff  to 
the  hero  of  his  novel  Fathers  and  8vns,  who  was 
intended  to  bo  the  personification  of  a  movement  in 
Russia,  about  1860,  for  the  emancipation  of  women, 
the  independence  of  children,  and  the  spread  of 
natural  religion. 

8.  Uetaph. :  One  who  holds  that  the  phenomenal 
existence  of  which  man  is  conscious  has  no  sub- 
stantial reality. 

nl-hll-Ist  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  nihilist;  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Nihilism  ;  characterized  by  Nihilism. 

*nI-Wl'-I-tf,  8.  [Fr.  nihilite,  from  Lat.  nihil= 
nothing.]  The  state  of  being  nothing;  nothingness. 

"Not  being  it*  considered  an  excluding  all  eatMitance. 
and  then  all  modes  are  al*o  necenaarily  excluded;  and 
this  we  call  nihilitti,  or  mere  nothing.  — tt'atts-  Luyic, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  II.,  §6. 

ni  -Ic,  «.  [Eng.  ni(in);  -ic.]  Contained  in  or 
derived  from  niin  (q.  v.). 

niic-acid,  8. 

Chem. :  A  pungent-smelling  acid  obtained  from 
niin  by  saponificatiou. 

nl-In,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful;  native  name  (T).] 

Chem.:  A  yellowish-brown  fatty  product  obtained 
from  nn  insect  found  in  Yucatan.  It  melts  at  48-9', 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  ether,  ben- 
zene, and  chloroform. 

nil,  8.  f  Lat. ,  a  contracted  form  of  nihil.]  Noth- 
ing; as.  His  liabilities  were  $2,000  against  assets  nil. 

nil  ghau,  s.    [NYLGHAU.] 

nll'-I  6,  s.  [Lat.  nilios;  Gr.  neilioa=ti  precious 
stone,  the  Egyptian  jasper  (?).] 

Kntom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nilion- 
ida»  (q.  v.). 

nll-l-5n -I-dSB,  «.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  nilio,  genit. 
nilion(u);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  heteromerons  beetles,  sub- 
tribe  Trachelia.  The  family  consists  of  convex  soft- 
bodied  booties,  found  in  boleti  in  tropical  America. 
They  resemble  Nitidulidic. 

nlll,  r,  /.  4  i.  [A.  S.  nillan,  from  n«=not,  and 
willnn  =  tn  will,  to  wish.] 

A.  Trans.:  Not  to  will  or  wish;  to  refuse,  to  re- 
ject. 

B.  Intrans. :  Not  to  will  or  wish ;  to  be  unwilling. 

"I'll  wed  thee  to  this  man,  will  he.  nflt  he." 

llrauni.  <f  Plet.:  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  1. 

•nlll  (1),  8.    [NlLL,  r.]    Unwillingness,  aversion. 

nlll  (2) ,  8.    [  Etym.  doubtful.] 

•1.  The  shining  sparks  of  brass  in  trying  and 
melting  the  ore.  (Hailey.) 

2.  Scales  of  hot  iron  from  the  forge. 

nil  -lee,  a.    [NYLL£E.J 

nil  -If,  adv.    [WILLY-NILLY.] 

ni  lorn  -S-tSr,  a.  [Or.  .ZV>i7o8=the  Nile,  and  met- 
ron=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  during  its  peri- 
odical floods.  One  is  situated  on 
the  island  of  Er-R6dah,  and  con- 
sists of  a  graduated  pillar,  upon 
which  the  height  of  the  water  is 
read  off.  The  pillar  stands  in  a 
well  which  communicates  with 
the  river.  In  the  time  of  Pliny, 
a  height  of  12  cubits  meant  fam- 
ine. i:(  scarcity,  15  safety,  and  16 
plenty.  At  the  present  day,  the 
canals  are  cut  and  distribution 
commences  when  the  river 
reaches  18  cubits;  19  cubits  is 
tolerable,  20  adequate,  21  excel- 
lent, 22  abundant,  and  24  ruin- 
ous, as  invading  the  houses  and 
stores  of  the  country. 

nil  -6-sc6pe,  «.   [Or.  ,AV//O»= 

the  Nile,  and  8fcopei5=to  see,  to 
observe.]    The  same  as  NILOMETER  (q.  v.l. 

nl-l&t  -Ic,  n.  (Lat.  Niloticus,  from  \ilut;  Gr. 
Neilo»=the  Nile ;  Fr.  nilotitiue.]  Pertaining  to  the 
river  Nile:  as.  \ilotir  mud. 

•nim,     nlmme  (pa.  t.  *na»i,  *nnme),  v.  t.    [A.  8. 
m'tmiii;  coirn.with  Icel.  ?ir»ui;  Dan. 
nfhmrn;  Goth,  ninmn.  I    To  take,  to  seize,  to  steal. 
"  For  looking  in  their  plate 

He  nimme*  away  their  coyne." 
'      .1  ,,*in  r  t,'  Iff  J'i'i  iif  t   *nHf/.      lly Lakff. 


Kilometer. 


fate,    ftt,    fSre,     amidst,     whit.     fill,     father;     w«.    w«t.     here,     camel,    h8r.    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p«t^ 
or.     w»re.     woU     Wurlt.     whd.     s6n;     mote,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  6.      qu  =  lew. 


nima 


2847 


niobium 


ni  -ma,  s.    [Nepaulese.]    [PICEASMA.]  mixture  of  alcohol   and   ether,  from   which   the 

»nlm-blf -Sr-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  nimbifer,  from  nlm-    chloroplatinate  is  precipitated  on  adding  platiuic 

6«*=arain-cloud,and/ero=tobring;  Eug.  adj.suff.    chloride. 

-on*.  |    Bringing  black  clouds,  rain,  or  storms, 
nim  ble,  *nem-ylle,  »nem-el,  *nem-il,  *nlm 

el,  *nlm  11,   *nym  ble,   "nym-yl,  a.    [Formed 

from  A.  S.  m'man=to  take,  to  catch  [NiM],  with 

suit,  -'i/;  A.-S.  numol,  numul,  numel,  occurring  in 


nln 


c6m  poop,  «.  [A  corrupt  of  Lat.  non  compos 
=not  sound  (of  mind).]  A  blockhead,  a  simpleton, 
a  ninny,  a  fool. 

nine,  *nyne,  a.  &  s.    [A.  S.  nigon,  nigen:  cogn. 
with  Dut.  m'</rn ;  Iccl.niti;  Dan.uc,'  Sw.  nioj  Ger. 

_ , ._  , .,    neun;   (loth,  niun;  WeL  MM{  Ir.  &  Gael,  naoi; 

Ak'ile,  quick,  active ;  light  and  quick  in   motion;    Lat.  novem;  Gr.ennea;  Sausc.  navan.] 

lively!*  WUh  ligbtness'  ease'  ana  Celerit5"  bri8k-       A.  As  adj.:  Containing  or  comprising  a  number, 


..  ,  ,  , 

compounds.    The  b  is  oxcrescout,  as  in 


"  Her  nimble  hands  each  fatal  sister  plies." 

Route:  Lncan:  Fkanalia,  iii.  28. 

*T  Obvious  compounds:  nimble-footed,  nimble- 
pinioned. 

nimble-fingered,  a.    Dexterous  with  the  fingers 
or  hands ;  generally  in  a  bad  sense, 
nimble- will, «. 
Hot.:  An   American  name  for  Aluhlenbergia  dif- 

iiiinble-witted,  a.    Quick-witted,  sharp,  ready. 
"Acertain  it  intble-teltted  counsellor  at  the  bar." — Bacon: 

Ai>,,lhfam»,  g  124. 

nlm  ble  ness,  x.  [English  nimble;  -ness.]  The 
cjnality  or  state  of  being  nimble;  lightness  or  agil- 
ity of  motion ;  quickness,  activity,  celerity. 

'nlm  bless,  *nlm  blesse.  s.  [Eng  nimul(e) ; 
-ess.1  Nimbleness. 

'  He  could  his  weapon  shift  from  side  to  side. 
From  hand  to  hand,  and  with  such  nimblest?  ely 
Gould  wield  about."  Spenser:  *'.  0.,  V.  xi.  6. 

nlm  -bly5,  odr.    [Eug.  nimb(le) ; -ly.J    In  a  nim- 
ble manner;  with  nimbleness,  activity,  or  agility. 
"  He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute." 

Snaketp.:  Richard  111.,  i.  1. 

*nlm  -b6se,  a.  [Lat.  nimbiunis,  from  nintbus=a 
rain-cloud. J  Cloudy,  stormy,  tempestuous. 

nlm   bus,  s.    |  I ,at .    a  cloud.] 

i.  Art:  A  term  applied,  especially  in  sacred  art, 
to  a  halo  or  glory  surrounding  the  head  in  represen- 
tations of  divineorsacred  personages.  Thenimbus 
is  of  pagan  origin,  and  was  probably  derived  from 
the  Romans,  who  ornamented  the  statues  of  their 
divinities  and  omperorswith  radiated  crowns.  The 
aureola,  with  which  the  nimbus  is  frequently  con- 
foundedj  envelops  the  whole  body,  while  the  nim- 
bus is  limited  to  the  head. 
Nimbi  are  properly  depicted 
in  Kold,  but  sometimes  in 
stained  windows  they  appear 
of  various  colors.  The  nimbus 
of  God  the  Father  is  generally 
represented  of  a  triangular 
shape,  with  rays  diverging 
from  it  in  all  directions ;  that 
of  Christ  contains  a  cross,  more 
or  less  enriched;  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  a  circlet  of  small 
stars;  those  of  angels,  a  circle 
of  small  rays,  surrounded  by 
another  circle  of  quatrefoils, 
like  roses,  interspersed  with 
pearls.  When  the  nimbus  is  depicted  of  a  square 
form,  it  indicates  that  the  person  was  living  when 
delineated,  and  is  affixed  as  a  mark  of  honor  and 
respect.  As  an  attribute  of  power,  the  nimbus  is 
often  seen  attached  to  the  heads  of  evil  spirits.  In 
many  illuminated  books  of  the  ninth  and  following 
centuries,  Satan  wears  a  crown. 

'1.  Meteni:  :  \  rain  cloud ;  sometimes  classed  as  if 
forming  a  primary  or  fundamental  variety  of  cloud ; 
it  is  really  a  mixture  of  the  stratus,  the  cumulus, 
and  the  cirrus.  It  has  a  uniform  gray  tint  and 
fringed  6dgtt& 

-8  ty1,  s.    [Lat.  iiimietat,  from  nimium= 


.  .  . 

one  more  than  eight  or  less  than  ten. 

B.  As  tubs!.:  The  number  composed  of  eight  and 
one;  three  times  throe;  a  symbol  representing  nine 
units. 

IT  (1)  Nine  days'  wonder:  A  subject  of  wonder 
and  gossip  for  a  short  time,  generally  a  piece  of 
scandal. 

(2)  The  nine:  The  Muses,  so  called  from  their 
number. 

(3)  To  the  nines,  to  the  nine,  up  to  the  nines:  To 
perfection  ;  generally  applied  to  dress.    (Eng.) 

"Bran  new,  polished  to  the  nine."  —  Rfatlf:  A'erer  Too 
Lute  to  Mentl,  cu.  Izv. 

*(4)  To  look  nine  ways:  To  squint. 


nine  -tf,  a. As.    [A.  8.  nigonttg.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Containingorconsistiugof  ninetimes 
ten. 

"Enoa  lived  nltwtv  yearn  and  begat  Cainan."—  Grnr. 
tin  v.  ». 

B.  As  subst.:  Tin-  number  or  sum  of  nine  times 
ten;  a  symbol  representing  the  sum  of  nine  times 
ten. 

ninety-knot,*. 

Uut. :  A  popular  name  for  Polygonum  aviculare. 

nln  ny5,  «.  [Ital.  ntnno;  Sp.  >u'no=a  child:  cf. 
Ital.  m'n>tu=a  lullaby;  nmuare=to  lull  U>  sleep.] 
A  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  nincompoop. 

"Whatapied  ninny  'i  this!"—  SAnAvs;,.    Tempest,  iii.  2. 

*nln  n?-ham  me"r,  s.  [NINNY.]  A  simpleton, 
a  nincompoop,  a  blockhead,  a  fool. 

"Hocus,  that  has  saved  that  clod-pated.  numskulIM, 
iiiiiiiiiiiitnniiiT  of  yours  from  ruin." — ArtiuHiimt :  J<tt\n 
Hall,  ch.  zii. 

nln   sin,  nln   zen,  s.    [Chin.]   [GINSENG.] 
ninth,  "nynthe,  u.&s.    [A. S. nigodhn, nia(dha. ) 
A.  As  adjective : 


1.  The  ordinal  of    nine,  coming  next  after  the 
eighth  and  preceding  the  tenth. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  nine  equal  parts 

A  term  applied  to  nine  famous  personages:    into  which  anything  is  divided. 


(5)  The  nine  worthies : 
la) 


three  Jews — Joshua,  David,  and  Judas  Maccabfeus  ; 
three  Gentiles — Hector,  Alexander,  and  Julius 
Ciesar ;  and  three  Christians — Arthur  of  Britain, 
Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

(6)  A  mock  title  given  to  a  person,  as  though  lie 
was  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  nine 
worthies.  (Butler:  Hudibras.) 

nine-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  Spiraea  opulifolia. 

nine-fold,  a.  &  adv. :    [Eng.  nine ;  -fold.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Nine  times  repeated. 

B.  As  adv. :  To  a  nine-fold  extent  or  number. 
"In  Lancashire  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to 

have  increased  ninf-foltt,  while  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Northamptonshire  it  ;hus  hardly  doubled." — Macaulai/: 
Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 

'nine-holes,  s.  A  game  in  which  nine  holes  are 
made  in  the  ground,  into  which  a  small  ball  or 
pellet  is  to  be  thrown. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by 
nine ;  one  of  nine  equal  parts. 

'-'.  Mim. :  A  compound  interval,  equal  to  a  second 
in  the  superior  octave.  It  may  be  major,  minor,  or 
augmented. 

IT  (1)  Chord  of  the  major  ninth: 

Mux. :  A  chord  formed  by  .a  combination  of  thirds 
starting  with  the  dominant  or  fifth  of  the  scale; 
called  by  some  writers  the  "  added  ninth,"  because 
it  consists  of  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  with 
the  addition  of  the  ninth ;  by  others  the  "  dominant 
ninth,"  because  it  occurs  on  a  dominant  bass. 


(2)  Chordofthe  minor  ninth: 
Mus.:  ~ 


One  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of 
modern  music,  consisting  of  a  dominant,  its  major 
third,  major  (perfect)  fifth,  minor  seventh,  and 
minor  nin'li 

(3)  Chord  of  the  suspended  ninth  : 

3/U4. ;  A  name  given  to  the  chord  of  tin1  ninth  on 
the  tonic,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  ninth  of  the 
dominant,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is  more 


"At  ninf-holes  on  the  heath  whilst  they  together  play."    "omiuuui.  OWIUK  10  tin-  mui,  t»iai.  mu  nn  un-i  i*  im 
Dragton:  Poli/iMion,  s.  14.       often  used  as  a  prepared  discord  than  the  latter. 


Nimbus. 


too  much.]  The  state  of  being  too  much  or  in  excess;    ""its. 


nine-killer,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  name  given  to  a  butcher-bird  (Laniutt 
8eptentrionalis)j  from  the  popular  belief  that  it 
daily  impales  nine  grasshoppers. 

nine-pence,  s.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  nine  pence,  no  longer  coined. 

"Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  nint-prncr  bent." 

<lag.    (Tcxlil.) 

nine-pins,  «.  A  game  in  which  nine  pins  or  pegs 
of  woodare.  set  up  to  be  bowled  at  with  a  bowl  or 
ball. 

"His  nine-pins  made  of  myrtle-wood." 

Prior:  Cupfd  and  Ganymede. 
Nine-pin  block: 

ffaut.:  A  block  whose  shell  is  spindle-shaped, 
resembling  one  of  a  set  of  nine-pins.  Its  ends  are 
swiveled  in  an  upper  and  lower  bar,  so  that  the 
plane  of  the  sheave  may  be  presented  in  any  direc- 
tion. It  acts  as  a  fair-loader  under  the  cross- 
pieces  of  the  bitts. 

nine  teen,  'nine-tene,  a.  &  ».   [A.  S.  nigon- 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  or  comprising  nine  more 
than  ten,  or  one  less  than  twenty. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  sum  of  nine  and  ten,  or  one 
less  than  twenty ;  a  symbol  representing  nineteen 


[Eug.  ninth;  -ly.]    In  the  ninth 
[English,  &c., niob(ium) ;  -ate 


excess,  redundancy. 

*nlm   1  ous,  a.     [Latin   nimius.]     Inordinate, 
extravagant,  excessive. 

"  Divine  and  lu'mi'mix  adoration." — H'ard:  Sermons,  p.  8. 
*nlm '-mSr,  s.    [Eng.  nim;  <r.]    One  who  takes; 


iiiui  -iiici ,  «.     i  I^IIK*  HUH  ,   -rr.  i     wuo  wno 
a  thief,  a  pilferer.    (Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  :i.) 
m  naph-tase,  ni-naph  -tese,  nl-naph   Use     after  the  eighteen^. 

..  [&»:„,•(,,,",,,,,,,/,,,  /„,,,.„,.)  .-I,;,, .,,,  1 . i 5e>  j^^™*™} ^ru°i 

Ckem,:  Laurent's  name  for  moni-,  di-,  and  tri-       ,  i  equal  parts. 


nine    teentb,,  a.&s.    [A.  S.  nigonteodha.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  ordinal  of  nineteen;  following 
the  eighteenth,  and  preceding  the  twentieth. 

B.  Assubstantii'e : 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  number,  person,  or   thing  next  in  order 

divided  by  nineteen  ;  one 


uitronaphthalene.     ( H'affs. 
nl  naph  thai  -I-dlne,  s.    [XINAPHTHTLAMINE.] 

nl  naph  thf  1 -a  mine,  s.  [English  ni(tric), and 
nopMAylamt'ne.l 

ciu'in.:  CinlLN_'O.  Ninaphtlialiiline :  an  organic 
base  produced  by  passing  sulphydric  aciil  gas, 
through  a  hoilim;  alcoholic  solution  of  dinitro- 
Daphtnalene,  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  It 
crystallizes  in  carmine  red  needles,  which  decom- 
pose at  Hxi  .  Insolnlile  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a 

boll,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


II.  Music:  An  interval  consisting  of  two  octaves 

anil  a  tit'th. 

nine  -tl  8th,  a.  &  s.    [NINETY.] 


ninth    ly,  adv. 
place. 

nl  6  bate,  subst. 
(Chem.).\ 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  niobic  oxide  with  basyl- 
ous  radicles,  e.  g.,  sodic  niobate,  Na2NbO;. 

Nl   6  06,  i.    [Gr.J 

1.  Greek  Hythol. :  The  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and 
one  of  the  Pleiades,  married  to  Amphion,  king  of 
Thebes.    Proud  of  her  numerous  and  flourishing  off- 
spring,   she    provoked    the    anger   of   Apollo  and 
Diana,  who  slew  them  all.    She  was  herself  changed 
by  Jupiter  into   a  rock  in  Phrygia,  from  which  a 
rivulet,  fed  by  her  tears,  continually  pours. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  72.1 

3.  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family  Asaphidee,  from 
the  Upper  Cambrian.    It  is  an  early  form  of  the 
family,   and   intermediate  between   Asaphus  and 
Ogygia  (q.  v.). 

IT  The  Niobe  of  Nations :  Rome. 
"  1  h>'  Xtobe  "f  Rations,  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownlesa  in  her  voiceless  woe; 
An  empty  urn  withic  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  dust  was  scattered  to  the  ages  long  ago." 

Byron-  C.  Harold,  iv.  79. 

HI-6-bS  -an,  a.  [Eng.  Niobe;  -an.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Niobe. 

ni-6'-blc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  niott(ium) ;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  contained  in  Niobium  (q.  v.). 

uioblc-ozide,  s. 

Chem.:  NbO).  Occurs  naturally  as  euxcnite,  and 
is  formed  artificially  by  decomposing  the  chloride 
\\  ith  water. 

nl  -6-bIte  (1), «.  [Eng.  niob(ium) ;  -ite  (Chem.  or 
.W//I.KI 

1.  Chem.:  A  compound  of  niobous  oxide  witli  a 
hasyhms  radical,  e.g.,  sodic  niobite.  NaNbOg. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  COLUMBITE  (q.  v.). 
NT-6-bIte  (2), «.    [Seedef.J 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  party  of  Alexandrian  Mono- 
iihysites,  founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  Stephen 
Niobes, who  maintained  that  the  qualities  belong- 


A.  As  adj.:  The  ordinal  of  ninety,  next  in  order  ing  to  humanity  could  not  continue  in  the  human 
after  the  eighty-ninth.  nature  of  Christ  after  its  amalgamation  with  or 

B.  As  substantive :  absorption  into  the  divine  nature.    (Blunt.) 

1.  The  number,    person,   or  thing  next  in  order  nl-6 -bl-um,  «.     [NiOBE.] 

after  the  eighty-ninth.  Chem.:  Symbol,  Nb.    Atomic  weight,  94.    Colum- 

2.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  ninety;  one  of  biuin.     A  pentad  metallic  element  di.-covered  by 
ninety  equal  parts.  Hatchett    in   ixil,   but  more  fully  investigated  by 

g  Inn,     bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,     e;lst.    ph  =  t 
-tion,      -§iou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -   sb.us.     -ble,     -die,    <&c.  =  bel,     del. 


niobous 

who  named  it.  Present  in  colnmbito,  euxen- 
it<-,  p\  riM'liloi,-,  and  in  other  minerals.  The  ni'Mal 
may  l'ie  prepared  from  the  lluorido  of  niobium  l>y 
heating  it  in  a  covered  crucible  with  sodium,  and 
<li--olving  out  tin-  soluble  salts  with  water.  Ob- 
tained as  a  black  powder;  specific  gravity,  6'27. 
Insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  ilitlicultly  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  dissolves  in  hot  hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  forms  two  oxicjes  of  a  chlorous  character,  uniting 
with  ba-yh>us  oxides  to  form  salts. 

ni  6-boiis,  adj.  [Eng.  mo6(mm);  -otui.]  (Sec 
com|H)iind.) 

nlobous-oxide,  s. 

Chfin.:  M)  O,.  Obtained  by  fusing  columbite 
with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  treating  the 
fused  mass  with  water.  It  is  a  white  powder,  which 
after  ignition  becomes  insoluble  in  acids.  It  forms 
d.  'Unite  compounds  with  .sodium  and  potassium. 

nI-6  -p6,  a.    [Brazilian  name.]    (See  etym.  and 

compound.) 

niopo-tree,  «. 

Hnt.:  PififtulfHia  peregrina.  A  kind  of  snuff  is 
made  in  Brazil  from  its  powdered  seed-vessels. 

nip,  •nip  pen,  *nyp-j>en,  ».  t.  [Forfcnip;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  fciiijpen=to  pinch  ;  Jtnippen=to  crack,  to 
snap,  to  entrap;  Dan.  fcnifee=to  pinch,  to  nip;  Sw. 
A-«i'/'«  =  to  pinch,  to  squeeze;  Ger.  kiu>ifen=ta  pinch, 
to  nip;  Jtiieipen  =  to  pinch,  to  twitch.  J  [KNIFE.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pinch;  to  catch  and  squeeze  sharply  and 
tightly  between  two  points  or  surfaces,  as  the  ends 
of  the  fingers. 

"He  that  nyppfth  a  mannea  eye  bryngeth  forth  teares." 
—Jetut  Syrach  nil.  (1661.  ) 

2,  To  cut  or  pinch  off  the  cud  or  point  of,  as  with 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  nails,  a  pair  of  pincers, 
Ac. 

"The  small  shoots  that  extract  the  Bap  of  the  moit 
leading  branches  muttt  be  nipt  off."  —  Mortimer:  //«*• 
/>(li.<O-tf. 

II.  Figuratively: 

\.  To  bite,  to  vex,  to  annoy. 

"Sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  »//>." 


2.  To  check  the  growth  of,  as  by  frost  ;  to  blast. 

"A  killing  frost    .    .    .    nip*  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do." 

Outkaif.:  Henry  V11I.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  destroy  ;  to  check  the  growth  or  spread  of. 

"  -V/p  sin  when  it  begins  to  bud  in  the  thoughts."  — 
South:  Sermvns,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  4. 

4.  To  benumb,  to  chill,  to  bite  ;  as,  The  cold  nip* 
one  up. 

5.  To  satirize  sharply  or  bitterly  ;  to  slander. 

"  To  heare  the  Javell  so  good  men  to  nip." 

Sprmcr:  H,,tl,f,-  llukbtrifi  Tale,  712. 

6.  To  steal.    (Slang.) 
IT  (1)  To  nip  a  cable  : 

A*«uf.:  To  tie  or  secure  it  with  a  seizing. 
(2)  To  nip  in  the  hud  :   *To  nin  in  the  blimom  :  To 
destroy  prematurely  or  in  the  first  stage  of  growth  ; 
to  destroy  before  development. 

"  I  can  frown  and  n  ip  a  passion, 
Even  in  the  butt." 

ttraum.  <t  Flft.:   Woman  Hater,  iii.  1. 

nip  (D.'nippe,  «.    [Nir,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  pinch  or  squeeze  with  the  |>oints  of  anything, 
as  of  the  fingers. 

"  I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nip*,  and  bobs."—  Aitcham.-  ttchvritmatter. 

(2)  A  cutting,  biting,  or  pinching  off  ;  a  cut. 
"Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash." 

Kh<ikap..  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  A  blasting  or  nipping,  as  by  frost  ;  a  chock  of 
the  growth  or  development  by  frost. 

"  80  hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flow'rs    .    .    . 

But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth."  —  Stepney, 
*(2)  A  biting  sarcasm  ;  a  taunt. 

"He  addeth  a  pretty  clause,  and  giveth  them  a  good 
privie  nippe,  saying,  And  blessed  is  he  that  in  not  offended 
by  me."  —  Lattmer:  Third  Sermon  in  Artvent. 

(:i)Athief.    (Slang.) 
II.  Tecknicnllii: 

1.  Mininy:  The  gradual  approach  of  the  strata 
above  and  below  a  seam  and  terminating  it. 


2.  AViu/i'. 

(1)  A  short  turn  in  a  rope. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  rope  at  the  place  bound  by  a 
seizing  or  caught  by  jamming. 

nip  (2),  tuhnt.  [Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  nipptn;  Dan. 
niptie:  (ier.  m>pen  =  toiip.]  A  MP;  a  small  draught 
or  drink,  especially  of  spirituous  liquor  ;  a  dram. 

"Young  Eyre  took  a  nip  of  whiskey."  —  Black:  Prtncet* 
../  Thulf.  ch.  ulil. 
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ni  -p?,,  «.  [The  name  of  the  plant  in  the  Molucca 
Inlands.] 

/•'"'.  .•  A  i.-1-ini -  of  Kndoi;  MI-.  with  some  affinity  to 
the  palm.-,  which  they  resemble  in  habit, but  placed 
doubtfully  in  Uio  order  I'andanacett*,  tribe  Cyclan- 
thea*.  Only  known  species,  A'i/ia  frutican*.  The 
trunk  is  creeping  and  furcated ;  the  leaves  feathery, 
often  twenty  feet  Ionic  the  flowers  in  a  spatho;  the 
fruit  in  large,  round  bunches,  the  size  of  the  human 
head,  and  consisting  of  one-seeded  drupes.  It  grows 
in  the  rivor  estuaries  and  tidal  forests  of  thoSun- 
derbunds,  (Jbittagong,  Burmah,  and  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  fruit  sometimes  floats  in  the  month 
of  the  Ganges  in  numbers  sufficient  to  obstruct  the 
paddles  of  a  steamboat.  The  inside  of  the  largo 
fruit  is  eatable  when  young,  and  a  liquor  used  as  a 
beverage  is  obtainable  from  the  spathe. 

nlp-a-dl-tSg ,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  uipa,  geuit.  iiipa- 
d(ig).'  suff.  -ites  (Pa/ceon/.).] 

Palfpotxtt.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits,  believed  by 
Brongniart  to  approach  those  of  Pandanus,  but 
which  Bowerbank  consider-  yet  more  ukin  to  those 
of  Xipa  (q.  v.i.  They  have  four,  five,  or  six  irregular 
surfaces,  and  the  base  torn.  They  are  so  abundant 
on  the  beach  at  Sheppey  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren have  given  them  a  name,  calling  them  "figs." 
They  were  washed  from  the  London  ("lay.  They 
were  believed  by  Bowerbank  to  have  Moated  in  the 
estuary  of  a  great  river  which  probably  flowed,  in 
Eocene  times,  from  near  the  Equator  and  fell  into 
the  sea  near  Sheppey.  He  described  and  figured 
thirteen  species:  Nipadites  umbonatus,  A7,  ellip- 
ticu6,  A',  crttssua,  AT.  cordiformis,  Ar.  pruniformig, 
N.  acufus,  N.  ctavatus,  AT.  ianceoiafus,  A*,  parkin- 
itoni*,  A".  Ittrgidus,  A",  girianteua,  A',  itemiteres,  and 
N.  pyramidali*.  (Bowerbank:  Fotuiils  of  the  Lon- 
don f'lay,  pp.  1-25.)  Hooker  combines  AT.  tvrgidtut 
and  Ar.  giuanteu*  into  a  single  species,  which  he 
calls  N.biirtini.  Brougniart's  specimens  were  from 
Belgium. 

nip    cheese,  «.    [Eng.  nip,  v.,  and  cheese.]    A 
very  miserly  or  parsimonious  person  ;  a  skinflint. 

•nip  -far-thing,  «.  [Eng.  ni>,  v.,  and/ar<Ai«y.] 
A  niggardly  person  ;  a  sKinflint. 

"  I  would  tliee  not  n  ntpfarthitiv, 
Nor  yet  a  niggard  have." 

/>ra»f.-  Horace,  Sat,  1. 

nl-phffi'  a,  «.  [  From  (Jr.  m'p/ia  =  snow ;  so  called 
from  the  snow-white  flowers.] 

Ktit,:  A  genus  of  Gosneraceee,  tribe  Gesnerea*.  It 
consists  of  a  few  beautiful  plants. 

nlph  6  lite,  ».  [Gr.  nip/ia«=snowy,  and  lilhos= 
stone.  I 

-Win. :  The  same  as  CHODXEFFITE  (q.  v.). 

•nip  -lit,  s.   [Eng.  nipCpIr);  dimin. suff.  -let.}    A 
little  nipple.     (Herrick:  How  Lilies  Came  H'hifc.) 
nipped,  nipt,  ;m.  par.  or  a.    [Nip,  ».] 
nip    per,  *.    [Eng.  «ip,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  nips. 

(2)  A  foretooth  of  a  horse;  they  are  four  in  num- 
ber, two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw. 

(3)  A  young  thief;  a  pickpocket. 

(4)  I  NIPPERS.  I.  1.] 

2.  r  ifturatively : 

*(1)  A  boy  who  waits  on  a  gang  of  laborers  to 
fetch  water,  carry  tools,  ic. ;  a  serving-lad  gen- 
erally. (Eng.) 

t(2)  A  satirist. 

"Ready  backbiters, sore  nipper*,  and  spiteful  reporters, 
privily  of  good  men." — Aschatn. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  hammock  with  so  little  bedding  as  to  bo 
unfit  for  stowing  in  the  nettings. 

(2)  (PI.}:  [NIPPERS.,  II.  2. | 

2.  Rope-making:  A  mat-him-  formed  of  two  steel 
plates,  with  a  semi-oval  hole  in  each,  which  en- 
larges or  contracts,  as    the    tarring   of   the  yarn 
requires. 

nipper-crab,  «. 

/."i>l. :  Polybiui  hentlowii. 

nipper-gauge, .-. 

Printing:  A  ledge  adjustable  on  the  tongue  of 
the  feed-board  of  a  printing-machine,  used  in  keep- 
ing the  required  margin  uniform. 

nipper-men,  *./•'. 

1.  .Yniif. :  Men  employed  to  bind  the  nippers  abont 
the  cable  and  messenger. 

2.  Police:  A  slang  name  given  to  police  or  detect- 
ive officers. 

nip  pir,i'.  t.    [NIPPER,*.] 

AViu/. :  To  fasten  two  parts  of  a  rope  together,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  rendering. 

'     ,V/;i;j<  IK../  Hi"  i-ttlile: 

ffaut.:  The  act  of  fastening  the  nippers  to  the 
cable.  [NIPPERS,  II.  2. J 


nipple -shield 

it  kin,  ».    [Eug.  nip  (2),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 


nip   per  kin,  ». 
•kin.\    A  little  cup. 


nip  pSrf),  «.  pi.   [NIPPER,  ».] 

I.  Ordinary  Lan<ii«'U' '•' 

1.  A  grasping  too)  with  cutting  jaws;  small  pin- 
cers. 

2.  Handcuffs  or  foot-shackles  for  prisoners. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Dentistry:  The    mechanical    forceps   used    by 
denti-ts  for  operating  on  the  plates. 

2.  A'au/.:  Strong  seizings  for  binding  the  OUMM- 
ger  to  the  cable,  to  form  slings,  &c.    They  are  made 
from  clean  unchafed  yarns  drawn  from  uulaid  rope. 

3.  Hydr.  Eng.:  Nippers  for  cutting  off  the  1. 

of  piles  under  water  consist  of  two  serrated  jaws, 
one  attached  to  a  small  and  the  other  to  a  large 
sector.  On  each  sector  is  a  cogged  arc  engag'-'t  by 
two  pinions  on  an  axis  which  is  perpendicular  to 
tlii'  plane  of  oscillation  of  the  nippers.  A  rotary 
reciprocation  is  imparted  to  tin-  nippers,  which 
cuts  off  the  pile,  the  jaws  being  gradually  brought 
together  by  rotation  of  the  axis  and  pinions  as  the 
teeth  bury  themselves  in  the  wood. 

4.  Print.:  The  clasps  in  n  machine  which  catch 
the  sheet  and  conduct  it  to  the  form. 

5.  Wire-drawing:  The  tool  for  pulling  the  wire 
through  the  plate. 

nip  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [Nip,  t'.] 

A.  Ai  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Ai  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Pinching,  squeezing. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Pinching  or  biting,  as  with  cold. 

"  A  shelter  from  the  Hippiny  wind." 

n'iirtlaworth     H'hile  line,  ill 

*2.  Biting,  sarcastic,  sharp. 

"It  was  a  iiifii'<"'t  sermon,  it  rough  sermon,  and  a 
sharpe  biting  sermon." — /xifiincr;  .1  Faithful  -SrrmoM  6r- 
fore  Kimj  Kttirant. 

C.  AHAulwt.:  The  biting  or  blasting,  as  of  plants, 
fruit,  Ac.,  by  the  wind  or  frost. 

"  Large  and  juicy  offspring  that  defies 
The  vernal  nii<pin<j*  und  cold  Sydereal  blasts." 

I'hillps.  Clider,  I. 

nip  -ping  If,  'I'lf.  [Eng.  nipping;  •!:/.]  In  a 
nipping  manner;  with  sharp  or  bitter  sarcasm; 
bitingly. 

"  For  in  skorne  what  couM  haue  b«0n  spoken  more 
nii>i>ingtu."—SirT.  More:  H'orA»,  p.  1,374. 

•nip  -pi  tate,  a.  JN'IP.  r.]  A  term  applied  to  ale 
or  other  liquor  which  is  particularly  strong  or 
good. 

• '  'Twill  make  a  cup  of  wine  taste  nifipitnt.-." 

Chapman:  Alphonnu*,  T.  1. 

*nlp-pl-ta -t6,  *nlp-l -ta -M,  «.  [NIPPITATE.] 
Strong  liquor,  especially  ale. 

"  You  need  not  hty  your  llpn 

To  better  i,>i>i>,t.<t<,  than  there  is." 

Keaum.  *  flrl.:  Kniulil  «'/  Burning  fettle,  iv.  1. 

nip  -pie,  «neb  le,  *.    [A  dimin.  of  nib,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  teat,  the  dug,  a  pap;  the  protuberance  on 
the  breasts  of  females  from  which  milk  is  drawn 
by  the  infant. 

"  I  would,  while  it  war*  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  iiij-  nipple  from  hi»  boneless  gums." 

miatrtp..    MarMh,  i.  7. 

2.  The  corresponding  part  on   the  breast  of   a 
man. 

"  Thoas  ^tolins  threw  a  dart,  that  did  hi*  pile  convey 
Above  his  nipijlr."  Chapman:  Homer' t  Iliad,  iv. 

:'..  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  sepa- 
rated. 

"Two  or  three  larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of 
the  oil  bag."— Durham:  Pfcprieo-naolQfg, 

4.  The  t<Nit  of  a  nursing-bottle. 

5.  The  cock  t>r  faucet  of  a  i»i|'i-.    (Baret.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Aunt.:  In  the  same  sen-e  as  1.1.     Nipple>  arc 
.-ill- .-lit  in  the  Honotromata(  tbonffb  they  have  the 
proper  milk-.-OTeting  glands,  with  orifice^. 

2.  Onlti.:  A  sinnll.  rounded,  perforate!!  protuh.M- 
ance,  as  the  nipple  of  a  gun,  on  which  the  IMTCUS- 
sion-cap  is  plari-il. 

11  Artificial  A'ipplc: 

1.  A  nipple-shield  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  n  i  pplo  attached  to  a  milk-bottle  for  the  infant, 
nipple-seat, ». 

Firearm,*:  The  hump  on  tin-  ,-iilc  of  a  harn-l  on 
which  the  nipple  i"  screwed  anil  through  which  the 
fire  of  t  In-  percussion-cap  reaches  the  charge. 

nipple-shield,-  A  shield  for  the  protection  of 

tl [other's  nipple,  that  it  may  not  In'  bitten  i>> 

the  nursing  infant.  It  ha-  a  cap  of  horn  or  vul- 
canite, and  tin-  shield  it>rlf  i-  a  (inc.  ,-l.i  -t  ir,  prl  • 

forated  membrane  of  india-rubber. 


fate,     fit,    fire,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     Here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,      wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cob,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rale,     full;     try,     Syrian,      n,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


nipple -wrench 

nipple-wrencn, «. 

l''irrnriiin:  Tli  •  spanner  with  sides  which  fit  the 
square  of  the  nipple,  used  for  screwing  it  to  and 
unscrewing  it  from  the  barrel. 

nip  -pie  wdrt,  «.    [Eng.  nipple,  and  wort.] 

Bat.:  Tho  genus  Lapsana  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
the  Common  Nipplewort  (Lapsana  commitnis). 
Dwarf  Nipplewort,  formerly  L.  pitsilla,  is  now 

*nlp  -py\  a.  [Eug.  nip,  v. ;  -y.~\  Nipping,  koen, 
biting,  »s  frost.  A  free  translation  of  Ventose 
(Windy),  the  sixth  month  of  tho  French  republican 

ntrles,  *•  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  popular  name 
for  tho  Herpes  pltluctcenodes,  or  miliary  herpes  of 
Batcman. 

nTr  va  na,  s.    [Pali.] 

Buddhism  :  Tlio  exact  meaning  of  this  word  has 
been  disputed.  It  seems  to  be  used  for  (1)  tho  goal 
to  which  linildhi.sts  aspire;  (2)  tho  state  of  mind 
which  is  a  condition  for  at  taming  that  goal.  Spenco 
Hardy  considers  it  to  mean  simply  the  cessation  of 
existence.  It  is  only  attained  by  those  who  have 
released  themselves  from  cleaving  to  existing 
objects.  (Eastern  M<machi*m  (1850),  pp.  280,  292.) 

"The  believer  who  has  gone  thus  far  has  reached  the 
last  stage  ;  ho  has  cut  the  meshes  of  ignorance,  passion, 
and  sin,  and  has  thus  escaped  from  the  net  of  transmigra- 
tion; Mrnni't  is  already  within  his  grasp;  he  h»s_  rlMen 
above  the  laws  of  material  existence;  and  when  this  one 
short  life  Is  over,  he  will  be  free  forever  from  birth,  with 
its  inevitable  consequences,  decay  and  death." — Kttys 
Doi-iiln,  ill  Kin-'ii:  Ilrit.,  iv.  428. 

*nl8,  r.  [A  contract,  of  ne  if,]    Is  not. 
"  Leave  me  those  hi  Hi's  where  harbrough  ni"  to  see.  " 
Spenter;  Shepherd's  Calendar',  June. 

nls-a-e  tus,  s.  [Or.  A'i'jnw=a  king  of  Megara, 
fabled  to  have  boon  changed  into  a  sparrowhawk, 
ami  <H'/os=an  eagle.  I 

iirnith.:  Hawk-eagle,  a  genus  of  Aquilinte.  Four 
species  known,  from  southern  Europe  and  Africa, 
India,  ('<-.\  Ion,  and  Australia. 

Nl  8.an,  s.  [Hob.  Nitatt,  from  tho  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  .Y/sr;/i=openillg.  J 

cult-mill  i- :  The  same  as  Abib,  the  first  sacred  and 
seventh  civil  month  of  the  Jewish  year.  It  con- 
tained thirty  days,  and  corresponded  chiefly  to 
March  and  part  of  April  (Nehemiah  ii.  1;  Esther 

*nl8 -ef ,  ».  [  A  corrupt,  of  nice  (q.  v.).  |  A  fool,  a 
simpleton, 

ni    si, '•<>"./.    [Lat.]    Unless;  if  not. 

nisi  prius,  8. 

l.irir:  1  Lit.  =  Unless  before.]  A  law  phraso  orig- 
inating in  a  legal  fiction,  originally  occurring  in  a 
writ  directed  to  tho  sheriff  of  a  county,  and  com- 
manding him  to  cause  the  men  empaneled  as  ju- 
rors in  a  civil  action  to  attend  atthecourts  at  West- 
minster, "unless  before"  that  day  the  justices  at- 
tended at  that  j>lace  (i.e.  in  the  county  in  question), 
to  hold  the  assi/e.  which  always  happened.  Hence 
the  writ,  as  well  as  tho  commission,  received  tho 
name  of  nisi  prius.  Judges  are  said  to  sit  at  nisi' 
prius  in  their  several  circuits,  and  their  courts  are 
called  nisi  ;>!•/ uu  courts,  or  courts  of  nisipriitn. 

A'/*/  i>rius  record: 

l  -in-:  A  document  containing  the  pleadings  in  a 
civil  action  for  the  use  of  the  judge  who  tries  tho 

case. 

lii-i-rri  nisi:  [DECREE,*.  VS.] 
nislee,  a.    [NILLEE.] 

*nlst,  *nlste,  r.  [A  contract,  of  ne  icist  or  triafe.] 
Knew  not;  did  not  know.  [WlBT.] 

"Methought  he  lough,  ami  told  my  name,  .  .  . 
That  what  to  doe  I  uitl  there."— Chaueer:    Bream. 

*nl  siis,  «.  [Lat.,  from  ni(or=to  strive.]  An 
effort,  a  conatus. 

nit,  *nlte,  *nyte,  s.  [A.  S.  hnitu;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ni-i-t :  Icel.  nit;  O.  Icel.  unit;  Dan.  tjitid;  Sw. 
ijin-t ;  Gor.  nis»;  M.  H.  Ger.  niz;  Buss.  r/nida;  Gr. 
Mini*  igenit.  konidos).]  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other 
small  insect. 

"The  head  many  times  is  pestered  with  Hi:-n." — P.  Hul- 
litmi:  7V/II//,  bk.  xxix.,  cli.  vi. 

nit-grass, «. 

Bot, :  (iastridium  lendigerum,    [GASTRioinM.J 

ui  tel  la,  a.  [Lat.  nite;a  =  splendor,  or  Mod. 
Lat.  dimin.  subst.  from  ?iiteo=to  shine.] 

Bot. :  A  gonns  of  Characese,  now  reduced  to  a  sub- 
genus  of  Chara,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the 
stem  composed  of  a  single  tube,  and  not  spirally 
striated.  Tho  component  cells  are  notcoatod  with 
'(•r.mdary  cells;  hence  under  the  microscope  the 
Nitella  exhibits  tho  circulation  of  the  sap  better 
than  Chara  proper. 

tni  -ten  <jf  (l),s.  [Lat.  nitens,  pr.  par.  of  niteo= 
to  shine.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  bright  or 
shining;  ori^l'tness,  luster. 
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tnl'-ten-Cy1  (2),  8.  [Lat.  nitens,  pr.  par.  of  nitor= 
to  strive.]  A  striving,  an  endeavor,  a  struggle,  an 
effort,  a  tendency. 

"Those  zones  will  have  a  strong  ntteiieu  to  rty  wider 
open."—  Boi/U-:  Worts,  i.  179. 

nl-t8r,  ni  -tre  (re  as  5r),  «.  [Fr.  nitre,  from 
Lat.  nit  rum,  from  Gr.  i»'rro»=natron,  potassa,  or 
soda,  from  Arab,  nifrtin,  7iurrun=uatrou.J 

1.  Chem.:  | SALTPETER.] 

2.  Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
crusts,  silky  fibers,  acicular  crystals,  or  diffused 
through  certain  soils.    Hardness,  2'0 ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 1'9:(7  ;  luster,  vitreous ;  brittle ;  color  and  streak, 
white ;  taste,  saline.   C  'inpositiou:  Nitric  acid,  53'4; 
potash,  46'6=10U,   corresponding   to   the  formula, 
KO.NOV. 

3.  Pkurm. :  It  is  exhibited  in  small  doses  as  a  re- 
frigerant and  diuretic,  and  in  largo  doses  as  a  vas- 
cular sedative  in  fever,  especially  in  that  of  acute 
rheumatism.    It  has   boon   found   useful   also   in 
dropsy. 

ni  thl-a  Hn,  subst.  [Eng.  ni(tric);  thi(a),  and 
a(ni)lin(e).\ 

Chem.:  A  yellow  amorphous  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  parani- 
trauilino. 

nl-tld,  o.  [Lat.  nitidus,  from  nifeo=to  shine; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  nitido.} 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Bright,  shining,  lustrous. 

"We  restore  old  pieces  of  dirty  gold  to  a  clean  and 
nit  til  yellow."—  Boyle:  Work*,  i.  685. 

2.  Gay,  spruce,  fine. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  a  smooth,  even,  polished  sur- 
face, as  many  seeds. 

ill    U  dous,  a.    [Lat.  nifidiu.] 

Bot.:  Tho  same  as  NITID  (q.  v.). 

nl-tld  U  la,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  ni(i'd«(»«=somo- 
what  spruce  or  trim.] 

Entom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nit idu- 
Iid«-  (q.  v.).  The  basal  joint  of  the  auteunn  is 
enlarged.  Tho  species  feed  on  carrion. 

nit  I  du  II  dM,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  7i«iduJ(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pl.artj.8Uff.-ute.] 

Entom.:  A  largo  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Necro- 
phaga  or  Clavicornia.  They  have  a  short,  oblong, 
generally  depressed  body,  with  the  head  usually 
retracted  within  the  thorax;  no  exterior  lobe  to 
the  maxillee.  Tarsi  five-jointed,  the  fourth  joint 
very  small.  Found  in  all  climate.-,  the  majority 
feeding  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
but  many  found  only  on  flowers.  Eight  hundred 
are  known. 

ni    tra-Cr5l,  s.    [Eng.  nifr(t'r),  and  acroltein).'] 
Chem. :  A  heavy, colorless,  pungent  liquid,  formed, 

together  with  others,  by  tho  action  of  strong  nitric 

acid  on  oenauthol.    (Watts.) 

nltri.ni  -I-dln,  s,    [Eng.  nitr(ic),  nndaniidin.] 
Ckem.:  An  explosive  substance  produced  by  the 

action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  starch,  also  called 

xyloidin.    ( Watts.) 

ni  -tran,  s.    [Eug.  nitr(ic) ;  -on.] 

Chem.:  Graham's  name  for  the  radicle  NOS, 
which  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  tho  nitrates 
when  they  are  regarded  as  formed  on  the  type  of 
the  chlorides,  e.  g.,  nitric  acid,  NO3H. 

nl  tran  Ide,  s.  [NITRATE.] 
ni  tran  I  line,  «.  [Eng.  nitr(ic),  and  aniline.] 
Chemistry:  CeBWSOjJN^CdH^XOjJNHj.  Three 
modifications  of  this  compound  are  known ;  dis- 
tinguished as  ortho-,  mota-,  and  para-.  Ortho- 
nitraniline  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
orthobrom-nitrobonzenc  and  alcoholic  ammonia  to 
180'.  It  forms  yellow  crystals,  melting  at  117'9  . 
Tho  mota-compound,  which  crystallizes  in  long 
needles,  melting  at  109'9",  is  obtained  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  an  ammoniacal  alco- 
holic solution  of  metadinitro-bonzene.  Para  nit  ran- 
iline,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
acetanilide,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  or  plates, 
molting  at  14.V!'  . 

ni-trar  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  place  where  natron  was 
dug  or  prepared.  So  called  bwauso  first  found 
near  some  Siberian  niter  works.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  at  first  considered  by  Lindley  the 
type  of  an  order  N  itrariaceee,  but  ultimately  placed 
by  him  under  Malpighiacea>,  tribe  Malpighefp.  and 
by  the  Treas.  of  Bot.  transferred  to  Zygophyllacew. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  with  deciduous,  succulent, 
alternate  leaves,  sometimes  fascicled ;  flowers  in 
cymes  or  solitary ;  calyx  five-toothed,  fleshy :  petals, 
five;  stamens,  fifteen;  ovary,  superior,  three  or 
more  celled,  with  a  fleshy  style ;  ovules,  pendulous 
by  a  long  funiculus.  Fruit  drupaceous;  seed  soli- 
tary. It  consists  of  a  few  salt  plants,  from  the 
W  est  of  Asia,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  Australia. 


nitrin 

Tlio  fruit  is  eaten  near  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in 
Australia.  Nitraria  tridentata  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients.  1  LOTUS,  LOTO- 

PHAUI.] 

tni  trar  -l-a  cS-»,  a.  J>(.  [Mod.  Lat.  nitrari(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  nilj.  Bull,  -acetr.  ] 

Sot.:  An  order  of  HypoK-j  nons  Exogens,  alliance 
Sapindales.  Character  thi>  same  as  that  of  Nitraria 
(q.  v.)-  Now  abandoned  by  most  botanists. 

nT-trate, ».    f  Eng.  nitr(ic) ;  -ate.  ] 

civ  in. :  A  salt  of  nitric  acid. 

nitrate  of  potassium,  «.    [SALTPETER.]  ^ 

nitrate  of  silver,  *. 

Chem.:  AgNOj.  Lunar  caustic;  prepared  by 
dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless  trimetric  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  one 
part  of  cold  water,  and  melt  at  219  .  [CAUSTIC.] 

nitrate  of  sodium,  s. 

Chem.:  NaNOa.  Cubic  niter.  Chili  saltpeter. 
Occurs  abundantly  as  a  natural  product  in  Chili,  in 
bods  several  feet  thick  anil  many  miles  in  extent. 
It  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhoinbohedrous;  soluble 
in  I1 5  parts  of  water  at  0°. 

ni  -tra-tine,  subst.  [Eng.  nitrat(e);  suff.  -ine 
(.Vin.).~\ 

Min.:  A  hexagonal  mineral  with  rhombohodral 
cleavage.  Hardness,  r5-2j  spocitic  gravity,  2'09- 
2'29;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  white,  brown,  blue, 
lemon-yellow;  transparent.  Composition:  Nitric 
acid,  63'5;  soda,  36-5=100;  yielding  the  formula. 
NaONOj.  Occurs  massive  granular  in  beds  of 
enormous  extent,  at  a  height  of  3,3UU  feet  above  the 
sea,  ill  Tarapaca,  Northern  Chili. 

*f  Nitrate  of  niRgnesia—Nitromafjnesite:  Nitrate 
of  ]ime=- Nitroctilcite ;  Nitrate  of  soda  =  A*trrarfme ; 
Nitrate  of  potash  =  .V<7er. 

nl-tre, «.    [See  NITEK.] 

ni  trl-ar  f,  s.  [NITER.]  An  artificial  bod  of 
animal  matter  fur  tho  formation  of  niter;  a  placo 
where  niter  is  refined. 

ni -trie,  a.     [Eug.  nitr(ogen);   -to.]    Contained 
in  or  derived  from  nitrogen  (q.  v.). 
nitric-acid, «. 

1.  f'ht'm.:    HNO;i.    Azotic  acid.    Aquafortis  pre- 
pared by  heating  rqual  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  colorless  ns  water,  and 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  1'517.    It  consists  of  54  parts 
of  real  acid,  and  9  parts  of  water,  and  boils  at  184*. 
It  is  very  corrosive,  staining  tho  skin  yellow,  and 
when  more  dilute  attacking  many  of  the  metals 
with  great  energy. 

2.  Pluirm.:   Used    externally    to   destroy   warts, 
hemorrhoids,  &c.    Much  diluted  it  has  acted  on 
phosphatic  calculi  in  tho  bladder. 

nitric-anhydride,  -•. 

C/iem.:  ^80}°-  Nitrate  of  nitrile.  Obtained  by 
decomposing  nitrate  <>!  silver  with  dry  chlorine  gas. 
It  forms  brilliant,  colorless  crystals,  having  the 
form  of  a  prism  with  six  faces ;  melts  a  little  above 
HO  ,  and  boils  about  45  . 

nitric-oxide,  8. 

Chem. :  N^Os.  Binoxide  of  nitrogen.  Prepared 
by  placing  clippings  of  copper  in  a  flask,  pouring 
in  nitric  acid  through  a  funnel,  and  collecting  tho 
gas  over  water.  Specific  gravity  compared  with  air 
=  \'HS8. 

nitric-peroxide,  s. 

Chem. :  NO*.  Hyponitric  acid.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing nitrate  of  lead  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  re- 
ceiver surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture. 

ni  -trl-cum,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  nifram.] 

[NlTEE.] 

Chem. :  A  synonym  of  nitrogen. 

ni -tride,  ».    [Eng.  nitr(ogen) ;  -ide.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  nitrogen  with  phosphorus, 
boron,  silicon,  and  the  metals,  e.  y.,  boron  nitride, 
BN. 

ni-trlf  -Sr-OUS,  n.  [Lat.  ni7rum=niter;  fero= 
to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  nrff.-otM.]  Bearing  or 
producing  niter. 

nl-trl  fl-ca  -tion,  «.  [NITRIFY.]  The  act  or 
process  of  forming  or  converting  into  niter. 

nl'-trl-f^,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  nitrum  =  niter,  and 
facia  ( pass.  j?o)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  or  convert  into  niter. 

B.  Intrttns. :  To  become  formed  or  converted  intt> 
niter. 

nl-trlle,  s.    [Eng.  nitr(ogen) ;  ->7e=-»/.] 
Cliem.:  A  term  applied  to  the  cyanides  of  the 

alcohol  radicals  regarded  as  compounds  of  nitrogen 

with  acid  radicals. 

nl-trln,«.   [Fr.] 

Chem.:  A  kind  of  nitre-glycerine,  patented  by 
Nobel  in  1866.  (Annandale.) 


boll,    b6y;     po~ut,    J<5wl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     ghln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  snan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 
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nitzschia 


nl  -trite, ».   [Eng.  mfr(,«/<-.i);  -««.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  nitrous  acid, 
nitrite  of  potassium,  >. 
Chem.:  KNOj. 

nl-tr6    a  i. /in-/.    [  NITER.]    Containing  niter,  or 

a  uitratr. 

nitro  aerial,  a.    Composed  of  niter  and  air. 

nl  tr6-  (2),  pref.  [NITROGEN.]  Containing  ni- 
trogen or  any  of  its  derivatives. 

nitro-benzene,  -. 

Chem.:  <VH,NO.,.  Nitn. -benzol.  Nitro-benzid. 
An  oily  body  prepared  by  gradually  adding  benzene 
to  cold  fuming  nitric  acid,  so  long  as  it  dissolves, 
ami  precipitating  with  water.  It  is  a  yellowish 
liquid  with  a  sweet  taste,  and  an  odor  of  oil  of  bit- 
ter almonds;  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  other ;  specific  gravity  1'2  at  0°.  Much 
used  by  perfumers  under  the  name  of  oil  of  mir- 
bane,  and  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for  the 
preparation  of  aniline  and  its  derivatives. 

nltro-benzid,    nitre-benzol,  «.     [NITRO-BEN- 

ZKNK.J 

nltro-cellnlose,  .-•.    [GUN-COTTON.] 
nltro-coccic,  a.    [Nrrso-coccusic.] 

nltro-coccusic,  adj.  Derived  from  nitric  and 
coccusic  acids. 

Nit rf>-cocc itxir  nciil  : 

Chem.:  CsH5(NO..}3p;,.  Nitro-coccic  acid.  An 
acid  obtained  by  treating  carminic  acid  with  nitric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  rhombic  plates; 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  explodes 
when  heated. 

nltro-compounds, .--.  pi. 

Chem.:  Compounds  in  which  one  or  more  atoms 


pounds  are  nitro-marin,  nitrc-tartaric  acid,  nitro- 
sacclmrose,  benzoic  acid,  nitro-carbolic  acid,  nit  n  i- 
coumarin,  Ac. 

nitro-glycerlne,  «. 

Chem.:  CjH.-.iO.XOi)!!.  Olyceric  trinitrate.  A 
heavy,  colorless,  poisonous  oil  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing glycerine  in  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  precipitating  with  a  large 
volume  of  water.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  T6, 
crystallizes  at  -20%  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  di 


water  or  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness,  and  decomposing  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  cubes,  which  melt 
at  15*  to  a  colorless  oil  of  powerful  odor.  It  cannot 
be  distilled,  as  it  explodes  with  violence  when 
heated. 

nl-tr6  &en,  0.  [Fr.  nitrogene;  from  Gr.  nitron, 
and  fferi-,  the  base  of  gennn6=  to  produce.]  [NlTKR.l 

Chem.:  Symbol  N.  Atomicweight=14.  Apentad 
non-metalic  element  forming  four-fifths  of  the 
atmosphere  and  entering  into  a  great  variety  of 
combinations.  It  may  be  obtained  by  burning 
phosphorus  under  an  inverted  bell-jar  placed  over 
water.  The  residual  gas,  when  freed  from  phos- 
phoric pentoxide,  P^05,  is  nitrogen.  Very  pure 
nitrogen  may  be  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into 
a  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  destitute  of  color, 
taste,  and  odor,  and  is  incapable  of  sustaining  com- 
IHI  -i  ion  or  animal  existence,  though  containing  no 
positively  poisonous  properties.  It  i*  best  char- 
acterized by  its  negative  properties.  Nitrogen  acts 
in  the  atmosphere  chiefly  as  a  diluent  to  moderate 
the  activity  of  the  oxygen.  It  has  recently  been 
liquefied  with  the  aid  of  cold  and  a  high  pressure. 
It  combines  with  oxygen,  though  indirectly,  form- 
ing well-known  compounds.  [AzorB.] 

nitrogen-monoxide,  «.    The  same  as  NITROUS. 

OXIDE  (<].  V.). 

nl-tr6  ge   ne  ous,  a.    [NITROGENOUS.] 

nl-tr5£ ~8n-Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  nitrogen;  -ize.J  To 
imbue  or  impregnate  with  nitrogen. 

.  nl  trog  en  Ized,  a.  [NITEOOENIZE.]  Contain- 
ing nitrogen. 

nitrogenized-foods,  ».  pi. 

Chem.:  Foods  containing  nitrogen  in  combina- 
tion. [FOOD,  II.  1.] 

ni  tr5g  en  OUS,  ii.  [ Eng.  nitroge n :  -ous. J  Per- 
taining to  nitrogen ;  containing  nitrogen. 

nI-tr6-giau-ber-Ue,  «.  [Pref.  nitro-  (I),  and 
Eng.  gtaiiberite.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  fibrous  translucent 
masses,  consisting  of  imperfect  crystals.  \n  analy- 
sis.yielded  :  Sodium  sulphate, 33"90;  sodium  nitrate, 
«l")5;  water,  5'75;  suggested  formula,  4NaOSO3-r- 


nl-trd-SUl-phil  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  nilro-  (2; ;  Kng. 
sulph(ur);  (crytt)al,  and  sun*,  -ic.]  Containing 
nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

nitrosulphalic-acid, «. 

t'hemittry:  Laurent's  name  for  the  compound 
8Oj(Npj)H,  which  he  supposed  to  constitute  the 
crystals  of  the  sulphuric-acid  chamber. 


nl  tr6  mag  ne  -site,   «.    [Pref.  nitro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  magnetite.] 
Min.:  A  white,  bitter,  efflorescent  mineral,  found 


solves    readily   in    ether.      By   percussion,    nitro-    associated  with  Nitrocalcite  (q.  v.),  in  limestone 
explodes  with  fearful  violence.    [DYNA-    caves.    Composition:  When  pure,  nitric  acid,72'3; 

"*  IM:I    'Mi.-i-i      V7'7— 1f¥l 


glycerine  e 
MITE,  GLYCERINE.] 

nitre-haematic,  «.    [PICBAMIC.] 

nltro-methide,  «. 

Chem.  (pi.):  Certain  compounds  derivable  from 
marsh  gas  (hydric  methide)  by  the  substitution  of 
one  or  more  molecules  of  uitryl  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrogen. 

nltro-murlatlc,  »<<./.    Derived  from  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids. 
Kitro-muriatic  acid:  [AyUA-REGIA.] 

nitre-naphthalene,  «. 

Chemiftry:  With  Mrong  nitric  acid,  naphthalene 
yields  three  substitution  products  :  Nitro-uaphtha- 
lene  CioH^NOj),  which  crystallizes  in  sulphur- 
yellow  prisms,  melting  at  61'  ;  dinitro-naphthalonc 
('ioHe(NOj)j,  crystallizing  in  colorless  prisms,  melt- 
ing at  186*  ;  and  triuitro-naphtbalene  UioHj(N(  > 
crystallizing  in  pale  yellow  rhombic  tablets,  melting 
at  210  . 

nltro-prussldes,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  (pl.i:  M..I  NOiKeTyv  Salts  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  ferro-cyanide*  and 
ferri-oyanide*.  The  beet  known  of  tho  series  is  the 
nitro-prussido  of  sodium,  Naj(NO)Fe"Cjfj+8HjO, 
obtained  by  treating  potassium  ferro-cyanide  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  Jt  forms  rhombic  crystals  of  a 
splendid  ruby  color,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which 
strikes  a  beautiful  violet  tint  with  soluble  sul- 
phides, thus  affording  a  very  delicate  tost  for  alka- 
line sulphides. 

nl    tro  bar  ite,  ».    [Pref.  nitro-  (1),  and  English 

kiirit,'.  \ 

llin.  :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  octahed- 
rons, which  on  examination  prove  to  consi-t  of  the 
4-  and-  tetrahedron-  :  twins  like  those  of  spinel. 
Colorless.  Found  in  Chili. 

nl-tr6  cal  file,  «.  [Pref.  nitro-  (1),  and  English 
etUette.] 

J/i'/i.:  An  efflofecoent  silky  mineral  occurring  in 
limestone  oavonis,  and  on  covered  ca  lean  -on.-  ~oiu. 
Color,  \\hite;  tasle,  bitt<-r.  (  'OINIMI-II  ion  :  Nitric 
acid,59'4;  lime,  :t(P7;  water.  !)'9=10U,  corresixinding 

toll,  r  formula,  CaCIVl       Ho. 

nl  trft  form,«uf.«/.  [Pref.n«ro-(2),andEn«li.,h 
form(vl).] 

Chen,.:  <'lliN();)|.  Trinltro-metbane.  A  nitro- 

ineii,:  -I  by  boiling  triaceto-nitril"  with 


magnesia,  27'7=100. 

nl-tr8m  -g-tSr,  «.  [Lat.  «iir«m  =  niter.  and  Gr. 
metron—H  measure.]  An  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  quality  or  value  of  niter. 

nl  tro  phSn    a  mate, «.  [Eng.  nitropkenauittc); 
•ate.  | 
i'/i,  in.:  A  salt  of  nitrophenamic-acid. 

nl  tr6-ph8  n&m -1C,  a.  [Prof,  nitro-  (2):  Eng. 
phen(ic)  j  tim(moma),  and  suff.  -ic.l  Derived  from 
or  containing  nitro-phcuic  acid  and  ammonia. 

nitrophenamic-acid,  s. 

Cht-m.:  (;ijH|2N4O6=C|^Hij(NOj)2N2O;!.  Produced 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulpnide  on  diuitro- 
pbonic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  brown  hexagonal 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  ana  ethor,  and  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  dark-red  solution, which  sewn  decomposes. 
With  potash  it  yields  tho  salt,  Ci)HnK(NCMjN|O], 
which  crystallizes  in  rod  nodules  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

nl-trQph -tha-lene,  *.    [Pref,  nitro-  (2),  and 

Chem.:  CjHjfNOj).  A  crystalline  body  produced 
by  tho  action  of  potash  on  nitro-naphtualene.  It 
forms  long  yellowish  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  ether,  ami  in  coal  oil. 
It  melts  at  4S  ,  begins  to  boil  at  280",  and  distillsover 
between  300"  and  320'. 

nl  tr6se,a.  [Lat.  nitrosut,  from  ni/runi=niter.  ] 
Containing  niter;  pertaining  to  niter ;  nitrous. 

nl  tr5s  6-,  pn>/.    [NITROSYL.] 

nitroso-compounds,  a.  pi. 

Chem.:  Compounds  in  which  one  or  more  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  byan  equivalent  quantity 
of  nitrosyl  (NO) ;  thus  malouic  acid,  CaH.O(, 
becomei  nitroao-malonic  acid,  CjH)(NO)Oj.  The 
nitroso-compounds  are,  nitros-etliylin,  nitro-<>- 
uaphthalcne,  nitroso-sulphatcs,  ice. 

nI-tr6-StIl -blC,  «.  [I'ref.  Hiiro-  Cl\;  Kne.  utilli- 
(eiin,  and  suff.  -ic.  |  Derived  from  or  containing 

it-id  and  st  iMieiie. 

nitrostilblc-acid, «. 

M.:  Cuir.fNO,  (>,.     An  ncid  formed  by  tho 
action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  stilbcne.     ]: 
yellowi.-h   powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


nl-tro  sul  phtir  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  nitro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  eutphuric.l  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

nitrosulphuric-acld,  ». 

Chem.:  H2SO3(NO)i.  Does  not  exist  in  the  free 
state,  but  known  in  combination  in  nitro-sulphate 
of  potanh=K]SO3(NO)],  which  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  dry  nitric  oxido  and  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride on  caustic  potash. 

nl-tr&r-JM,  «.    [Eng.  nitro(u)«;  •»!.] 
Chem.:  (NO).    Azotyl;  the  name  of  nitric  oxide 
in  combination. 

in  tro  the  Ine,  --.  [ Prof,  nifro-,  and  Eng.  tlu-iiu'.} 
[CHOLEHTROPHASE.J 

ni  troua,  ".  [Lat.  nitrosus,  from  iii7ruw=niter,' 
Fr.  nitreus;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  nitromi.] 

nitrous-acid,  s.    [NITROUS-ANHYDRIDE.] 

nitrous-anhydride,  ». 

Chem.:  N^O^.  Nitrous  acid.  Prepared  by  mixing 
four  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  exposing  to  a  temperature  of  -17*.  It 
condenses  to  a  thin  green  liquid,  its  vapor  being 
orange-red.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  nitric 
acid  and  nitric  oxide,  hence  it  cannot  combine 
directly  with  metallic  oxides. 

nitrons-ether, «. 

1.  Chem.:   CgHsNO^.    Obtained  by   passing   the 
vapor  of  nitrous  acid  into  alcohol  mixed  with  water. 
It  is  a  pale  yellow  volatile  product ,  possessing  an 
agreeable  odor  of  apples.    Boils  at  10  ,  and  hag  a 
gravity  of  -947.    It  is  the  active  agent  in  the  sweet 
spirit  of  niter  of  pharmacy. 

2.  Pharm.:  Nitrous  ether,   popularly  known   as 
sweet  spirits  of  niter,  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
dropsy  and  slight  fevers.    It  is  also  refrigerant. 

nitrous-oxide,  .-. 

Chem. :  N-jO.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen ;  laughing 
gas.  Prepared  by  heating  solid  nitrate  of  ammonia 
in  a  flask  and  collecting  tho  gas  evol  ved  over  warm 
water.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  without  smell,  of  a 
distinctly  sweet  taste,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
intoxicating  power  upon  tho  animal  system.  Tho 
effect  is  transient.  It  is  used  in  dental  surgery. 

nl-tr5x  -In,  nl-tr6x  -fl. «.    [NITRYL.] 

nl  tr6x  ?  naph  tha  late,  «.  [English  nifroxy- 
naphthat(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  nitroxynaphthalic  acid. 

nl  tr8x-f  naph  thai  -Ic,  o<y.  [Pref.  ntVr(o-); 
Eng.  oxy(yen):  naphthal(ene),  and  suff .  -ic.]  Do- 
rived  from  or  containing  nitro-naphtbalone  and 
oxygen. 

nltroxynaphthalic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CiuHvXO3=CioHg(Npi)O.  An  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  nitro-naphthalene.  It 
crystallizes  in  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a  golden 
yellow  color,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic 
acid,  melts  at  10U  .  and  is  not  volatile.  It  is  a  weak 
acid,  but  forms  very  soluble  crystalline  salts  with 
tho  alkalies. 

nl  -llf,  ailj.  [Eng.  nit(e)r;  -tf.]  Pertaining  to 
niter;  producing  niter ;  nitrons. 

"Winter  ray  theme  confines,  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  cruiit  the  »labby  mire."       Gay.-  Trivia,  ii. 

nl'-trjfl,  s.    [Eng.  nitr(ic) ;  -yl.J 

Chem.:  (NO.>).  Nitroxin,  nitroxyl.  Tho  name  of 
nitric  peroxide  in  combination. 

nit  ta,  nut  ta,  .-•.  [A  West  African  word.]  (See 
et.vin.  and  compound.) 

nitta-tree,  >. 

But. :  Parkin  africana. 

nit    tSr,  sul*t.    [ English  nit ;  -er.]  An  in-ect  that 

deposits  nits  on  !:< 

•nit   tl  If ,  «dr.    [Eng.  nitty  (I) ;  -ty.]    Lousily. 
"He  was  »  niun  ntttllt  needy,  and  therefore    adren- 
troua."  —  Ititutriii-'t. 

*nlt'-ty  (l),a.  [Eng.  iiif;  -y.  I  Abounding  with 
nit>;  lousy.  (BenJonson:  Poetaster,  iii.  1.) 

•nit   t?  (2),»nlt-tle,  «.    [Lat.  7iiV/.(ti*    shining; 
nireo=to  shine.]    Shiuiug,  spruce,  elegant,  mat. 
"O  dapper,  rare,  complete,  sweet  nirt,.  youth." 

.ii      ,1598.) 


-I  a,  ».  [Naim-d  after  I'n.f.  Xitz<chof 
Halle,  \vlio  si  nd  ii -i  1  t  In-  A  no] dura,  Ac.] 

1.  l;*tt.:  \  ^fuiis  of  Diatoinacoie 

^.  Kiitiim.:  A  gei MI.-  of  Anoplura.  .Vi/;«c/n'n  l,ur- 
ni,  in!,  i -i  i,  the  Louse  of  theConiinc.n  Swift. 

:i.  /.,M.:  \  ueiitis  of  Anuulata. 


ate,     ftt.    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    thSre;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf.     w8rk.     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     as,     oe  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


nival 
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nobleness 


•ni-val,  a.    [Lat.  nifu/m.  from  ni>  (gcuit.  iiu-ig) 

=  SUOW.  | 

1.  "/•</.    1.  iint/.:    Abounding  with   snow;   covered 
with  snow:  snowy. 

2.  But.  :  Growing  near  snow,  or  appearing  while 
snow  is  on  the  ground. 

nlv  S  ous,  a.  [Latin  niven*,  from  nU  (icenit. 
tin  1*1  —  snow.J  Resembling  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  snow  ;  snowy. 

"CinnbHr  .  .  .  otherways  presents  H  pure  and  n/re- 
tnt*  white."  —  Biiiwne:  I'tilunr  En-urn,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  zii. 

ni  v6se',  s.  [Fr.=snowy,  from  Lat.  m'roxit*.  from 
nit  (Konit.  <iiVi«)=snow.J  The  name  adopted  in 


2.  A  long,  closely-buttoned  overcoat.    So  named    noble  ancestors,  antiquity  of  family,  or  from  a  title 
liy    I'uin'h,  from  the  similarity  it  exhibits    to  the    conferred  upon  him  by  the  sovereign;  distinction 


wooden  figures  in  a  child's  toy  ark.  (Ulituij  Dit-t.) 
nfib  (ll.s.  [\  shortened  form  of  Jtnofr  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Orilinitry  Lilnfitintji: : 

1.  A  knob. 

2.  A  head.     (Slimy) 

"Who  got  11  bloody  m,6  for   playing  spy."— Li/lton.   .Vy 
.Vi.r.  j,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  viii. 


rank,  station,  or  title;  nobleness  of  birth  or 
family. 

"  Know  thin,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
la  but  H  glittering  and  fallacious  rood." 

Uri/dcn:   Wife  of  Batlfs  Tale,  382. 

3.  Those  persons  collectively  who  are  of  noble 
rank;  thocollectivo  body  of  noble  or  titled  persons 
in  a  state;  the  peerage;  as,  the  .English  tiobility. 


.  . 

October,  17«i,  by  the  French  Convention  for  the 
fourth  month  of  the  republican  year.  It  com- 
menced on  December  21,  and  was  the  first  winter 
month. 

nix,  nix   18,  sulat.    [N'iCK  (i),  «.]    A  water-spirit, 
K(K>cl  or  bud. 

nl-z&m  ,  «.    (  Hind.  &  Arab.,  from  Arab,  nazama 
=  to  govern.]    More  fully  Kiz<tm-aluinlk=tlie  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  the  title  assumed  by  Azof  Jah.  .         ------    ---------     _  -------    ------  .. 

ruler  of  Hyderabad   in   tin-  Deccan,  in  1710,  and    San  Francisco  in  which  reside  many  of  the  aristoc 


II.  Ordn. :  The  plate  under  the  swing-bed  for  the    th.e  French  nobilitu,  Ac. 
head  of  an  elevating  screw.  1"  Great  Britain  there  are  five  ranks  or  degrees 

IT  One  for  hi*  noli:  °f  nobility,  viz.,  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts. 


1.  A  blow  on  the  liead  in  a  fight  or  boxing-match.    and  barons.    Titles,  or  patents  of  nobility,  can_only 


tary  seats  in  the  '. 

*n6 -ble,  v.  t.    [NOBLE,  a.]    To  make  noble;  to 
ennoble.    (Surrey :   Virgil's  .-l-'nciil,  ii.) 

pound,  "NobVniil''"d"esc7rblngVcerTainnortiJnof    .  .?.6rMel,"/*«-    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  noWlw  (for  gno- 
6 — E-J : j u:-u  — •! — itr.-i.i^.     oi/«t)  =  well-known,  notable,  noble;  from  gno-  the 


"The  high  principle  that  Nature's  nobs  felt  with    Na- 
ture's nulit."— Dickens:  Martin  Chutzlewlt,  ch.  viii. 

If  In  this  sense  it  is  used  with  "hill"  as  a  com- 


sinco  that  time  adopted  by  his  successors. 

*Ul'-sf,n.    IN'isEY.J 

n6,  nitr.  & .«.  |  A.  S.  nd,  »<f=nevor,  no,  from  ne— 
not,  and  rf=evor.  A.  S.  ne  is  cogu.  with  O.  H.  (ier. 
HI;  M.  H.  CUT.  ne;  Goth,  MI;  Kuss.  ««•;  Ir.,  Gael.A 
Wol.  MI;  Lat.  ne  (in  nonnr) ;  Sansc.  na=not,  and 
appears  in  English  in  the  initial  letter;  of  never, 
naught,  none,  neither,  nay,  nor,  Ac.] 

A.  An  adverb : 

1.  A  word   of   denial,  contradiction, 


racy  or  wealthy  people  of  that  city. 

n5b  (3),  s.    [KNOBSTICK.] 

n8b  -bl-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  nobby;  -ly.]    In  a  nobby 
manner;  showily, grandly.    (Slany.) 

n5b  ble(l),t>.  t.    [Noa  (I),*.] 

1.  To  hit  on  the  head,  to  stun. 

2.  To  lame  or  otherwise  injure  a  horse,  so  that  it 
may  bo  unable  to  run  for  a  race.    (Kacing  Slanif.) 


argnosco. 

nobilf ;  Sp.  noble ;  Port.  Hobre.j 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language! 

1.  High  in  excellence  or  worth ;  applied  to  persons 
or  things ;  characterized  by  nobility  of  mind  or  sen- 
timent ;  magnanimous,  honorable,  worthy,  digni- 
fied ;  above  all  that  is  meaner  dishonorable. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Irian  Jacobite    .    .    .    were  of 


expressing  a  negative;  the  negative  particle,  equiv- 
alent, to  nay,  and  opposed  to  yes  or  yea.  In  Mid. 
Knglish  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between  i«i 
and  mil/,  the  former  being  the  stronger  and  more 
emphatic  form.  [NAY.]  A'o  was  used  in  answer  to 
questions  Involving  a  negative  expression,  nay  in 
answer  to  simple  questions.  Thus,  Will  he  come  7 

•ii/;  but,  Will  he 


vw.    .  .       ...  rn      ,  AIIW  ntmLiiueiiut  ui  inn  iriitii  uiivuuna     .     .     .     v 

nob  -ble  (2),  v.  t.    [Perhaps  connected  with  n«6.]    a  nobler  character."— Xacaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlL. 
i    To  steal ;  to  get  possession  of  dishonestly. 


2.  No  is  used  to  strengthen  or  emphasize  a  nega- 
tion or  refusal ;  as— 

(1)  With  another  negative. 

"  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one."—  Romans  iii.  10. 

(2)  When  it  follows  an   affirmative  proposition ; 
as, 


"\obblitnj  her  money  for  the  beauty  of  the  family." — 
Ttiackc i-d t/ :  .Vcieci'mc*,  ch.  Ixxvii. 

nob  blSr  (l),  nfib  -18r, ».    [Eng.  nobblfe) ;  -*r.J 

1.  A  blow  on  the  head  ;  a  finishing  stroke. 

2.  A  dram  of  spirits.    (Australian.) 

n5b  -ble"r  (21, «.  [Eng. no&W(e);  -er.]  A  thimble- 
rigger's  confederate.  (Slang.) 

n6b -by5,  a.  [Eug.  noft  (2);  -y.]  Grand,  swell, 
showy,  smart,  elegant.  (Slang.) 

"The  nobbiest  way  of  keeping  it  quiet."  —  Dickens: 
Mftik  House,  ch.  liv. 


n5b   MS  of-flc   I  fim  (cassh),«.    [Lat.] 

ffcotsLaif:  The  power  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
To  whom  we  gave  place  by  uubjection,  >i»,  not  for  on  questions  of  equity  whereby  it  interposes  to  modify 

or  abate  the  rigor  of  the  law.  and  to  a  certain  ex- 

«ri —  :i  :..<. — i ...  ampiiflcatjol,  of  a  tent  to  give  aid  where  no  remedy  could  bo  had  in  a 

court  confined  to  strict  law. 

N8b'-MI,n(/Mr.  [Seedef.]  Leopold  Nobili,  an 
Italian  physicist  (1784-1835).  (See  compounds.) 

Noblli's  colored-rings,  s.  pi. 

Optics  <£  Elect.:  A  series  of  copper  rings  alter- 
nately dark  and  light,  produced  by  placing  a  drop  of 
acetate  of  copper  on  a  silver  plate  and  touching  the 

^ha?  rSn&±oA  rt%°  (q'  ^  ^^ 
Nobill's  thermopile  or  thermo-electric  bat- 
tery, «. 
Elect.: 
aumbor 


(3)  When   it   introduces   an 
previous  negation. 

"  '  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 

More  hateful  to  mine  ear.' 
'No,  nor  more  fearful.'"      Shakesp.:  ,V<ic6c(/i,  v.  7. 

(4)  To  strengthen  a  following  negative. 

"  \",  not  the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies, 
Bo  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dyes." 

Waller:  On  a  Breile  of  Hirers  Colors. 
3.  No  is  used  as  equivalent  for  not,  when  standing 
as  the  correlative  of  tchether  or  //. 

"Is   she    wedded    or    not" — SHakesp.:     Love's    Labor's 
Lost,  ii. 

B.  Assubxttintii'e : 

1.  The  word  of   denial   or    refusal ;    a  denial,  a 
refusal. 

2.  A  person  who  votes  in  the  negative ;  a  negative 
vote ;  as,  The  noes  have  it. 

no,  a.  A  a</r.   [A  shortened  form  of  none  (q.  v).] 

A.  As  adj.:  None,  not  any,  not  one. 

"Let  there  be  no  strife  between  thee  and  me."—  Genesis 
I'M.  8. 

B.  Asadi::  Not  at  all;  not  in  any  degree;  in  no 


2.  Choice,  excellent  ;  of  a  choice  class  or  kind. 
"  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine/'  —  Jeremiah  11.  21. 

3.  Of  high  rank,  station,  or  dignity  ;  of  ancient  or 
eminent  lineage;  pertaining  to    the  nobility;   as, 
noftfe  birth,  a  noble  family. 

4.  Magnificent,  stately,   splendid,   grand;   as,   a 
noble  mansion. 

5.  Free,  generous,  liberal,  ingenuous. 

"These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  TheBsalonica."  — 
Acts  ivii.  11. 

6.  Great,  prodigious. 

II.  Min.:  Excellent;  pure  in  the  highest  degree; 
as,  a  noble  opal  ;  noble  tourmaline,  Ac. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  noble  birth  or  family  ;  one 
of  rank  above  a  commoner;  a  nobleman,  a  peer. 
Frequently  in  the  plural,  the  nobility. 

"The  nobles  hath  he  fined 
For  ancient  quarrels."        Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii,  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom.:  I.innipus    placed    the  Swallow-tailed 
Papilionidee  at  the  head  of  the  order  Lepidoptera, 
and  called  them  Nobilos  (Nobles),  naming  them 
after  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Troy. 

2.  Numis.  :  A  gold  coin  struck  by  Edward  III.. 
and  originally  of  the  value  of  $1.66.  In  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  the  value  of  the  noble 
having  risen  to  $2.50,  another  gold  coin  of  the  same 


value  as  the  original  noble  was  issued  called  an 

;  A  thermo-electric  battery  having  a  largo    angel  (q.v.).    Half-nobles  and  quarter-nobles  were 
of  elements  in  a  very  small  space.    They    also  current. 


are  formed  by  a  series  of  couples  of  bismuth  and 
antimony.    [THERMO-ELECTRIC.] 

n6-bll  -I-a,  rf,    s.   A    a.     [French   nobiliaire.\ 
[NOBLE,  a.] 

A.  .In  subst.:  A  history  of  noble  families. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nobility;  as 
a  noMUory  roll.    (Fitzedward  Hall.) 


respect;  not.    (With  comparaf ives"'as"n«"more,  no    fpass. 
longer,  no  loss,  Ac.,  or  with  other.)  itate. 


*no  bll  -I-f 9,  v.  t.    [Latin  nobilis= noble ;  facio    [LIVERWORT,  «f  (2).] 


"In  a  poke  nobles  all  untold." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,778. 

*^T  Noble  parts  of  the  body :  A  name  given  by  some 
anatomists  to  the  vital  parts,  as  the  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  brain,  Ac. 

noble-liverwort, «. 

Botany:  (I)  Hepatica  triloba:  [HEPATIC A];  (2) 


J  =  to  make.]     To  make  noble;  to  nobil- 


Vbcnd  •  An  Indefinitely  great  number  or  quan- 
tity ;  as.  lie  has  mi  fail  of  money. 

No  a-chl  an,  .1.  [Eccles.  Latin  JVmicfcus,  from 
Heb.  -V(Mirft  =  Xoah.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
patriarch  Noah,  or  his  times ;  as,  tlie  Xrutchii.ni 


noble-metals,  .-•.  pi.    A  term  applied  to  the  met- 
als gold,   silver,  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium,  os- 


No acb.  -I  dse,  s.  vl.  I  Eccles.  Latin  jVoacA(tM); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  snfT.  -nh,:\  The  immediate  tribi-s 
>r  families  descended  from  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japhet. 


No  ach 
L 
orf 

No    9,h,  «.    (Heb.  \oai-li  (ir.  .V.«  .  ] 

Hrn'iit.  HiiH/.:  The  tenth  male  in  descent  from 
Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seth  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Lamech 
and  the  grandson  of  Methuselah.  According  to  the 


n5-bll    Itate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  nobititattu,  pa.  par.    mium,  and  mercury,  which  can  bo  separated  from 
of  in,hititi>=ttt  make  noble;  nobilix= noble  (q.  v.).J    oxygen  by  heat  alone. 
To  make  noble  ;  to  ennoble. 

"To  iiabilitute  and  make  it  more  honorable." — , 
hed:  Descript.  of  Uritaitte,  ch.  xi. 

no  bll  I  ta  -tion,  s.    [NOBILITATE.]    The  act  of 


noble-minded,  <i.    Having  a  noble  mind  ;  mag- 
nanimous, high-souled. 
noble-opal,  ».   [PRECIOUS-OPAL.] 

ennobling'   o"r  ma~k7ng  nobieTtheTtato'of   being    mol°sble'Splrlted>  "^     Noblc-mindoJ' 


uobilitatloti,  and    salvation  of   the        HO" -ble,  ». 


ennobled 

soulsof  men."—  Mo're:  Antidote  agaiiist  "idolatry' ch  ii"°  "f  Aspidophorus    europceus,   a , 

no-bll-I-ty1,  s.    [O.  Fr.  nMlitf,  nobilitet :   from  plso  Armed  Bullhea<]'  LJ'rie'  Sea-poacher,  Pluck, 
Lat.  uohi'/i'furem,  accns.  of  notiilitas;  from  no/iilin=          >ge- 


[Etym.  doubtful.!     A  popular  name 
British  fish ;  called 


noble;  Ital.  ui>l>ilitfi.\ 


no   ble  man,  a.    [Eng.  noble,  and  man.]    One  of 


S^ripl^l  story  l-er^^elu^div;;::'^!!!-    n,!  ^        V^""  F^'  8$S*  °'  iTT  "^  '  ^  **    ""  "»****•  "^  "^ 

lvlI!l..^«'h-.iB  »'4*k5««  '•»  f-'iiy-caped  ^SSE^SESiS&'SFSttfSK 


the  Deluge  (Gen.  v.  29-ix.29). 

Noah's  ark,  .--. 

I.  A  child's   toy,  in  shape  like  the  conventional 
ark  of  Noah,  and  containing  \vooilen  figures  of  ani- 


:  and  men 
"Wooden    soldiers,  for    instance,  or    the    beasts 


.  magnanimity,  ami  contempt  of  all  tEat  is 
mean  or  dishonorable;  nobleness  of  mind;  high 
principles. 

"He  had  found,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  huts  of  the 
poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul."—  Macaulatj:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  ii. 


,  , 

Yoa/i's  ark  hiive  a  real  resemblance    ... 

and  beasts."  --Tijlur:  Karlij  Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  vi. 


in   a        -•  The  quality  or  state  of  being  of  noble  birth  or 
o  soldiers    rank:  that  dignity  or  distinction  of  rank  in  civil 


society  which    a    person  derives  by  descent  from 


If  I  blush. 
It  is  to  see  a  noblemtin  want  manners." 

Hhakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Iii.  2. 

n6  -ble  ness,  s.    [Eng.  noble ;  -ness.1 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  noble;  high  ex- 
cellence or  worth ;  nobility  of  character;  elevation 
of  mind;  magnanimity. 

"True  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


cell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  gbus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


nobler 

Nubility  of  birth  or    family;    distinction    by 
birth;  distinnnished  rank. 

"  Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  n,iiil  slmkritii. .   Isar,  v.  3. 

ignificenco,  stateliness,  graodeur 
n6b   le"r,  «.    [N'OBBLER,  (1).] 

no  blesse  ,  *no  bil  esse,  'no  bless,  .<.    [French 

'«>•.! 

I.  Nobility;  high  excellence  or  worth  ;  magnanim- 
ity. 

"  1  'air  branch  of  noble**,  flower  of  chivalry. 
That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed  make." 

•J.  Dignity,  greatness;  nobility  of  rank  or  family. 
"  Thou  whose  nu'itfsse  keeps  one  stature  still 
And  one  true  posture." 

KrnJonittiu-  Kiiiurttm  102. 

3.  Noblemen  collectively  ;  the  nobility,  the  nobles. 
"  Brave  actions,  which  the  ttoltteita  of   France  would 
never  suffer  iu  their  peasants." — Drydeti.    (Tmtil.  i 

no   ble  wp  man,  a.     [Eng.  noble,  and  woman.] 
A  female  of  noble  rank ;  a  peeress, 
*n6  blSy,  *no-blay,  »no-blye,  ».   [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Nobleness,  honor,  dignity,  hitjh  distinction. 
•>.  The  noble-,  the  nobility. 
3.  Noble  aetinn-. 

n«  -blf,  »n6  bil  ly,  *no  blyche,  fide.  [English 
iinii(li-);  -li/. I 

1.  In  a  noble  manner ;  with  greatness  or  nobility 
of  soul  or  character;  magnanimously,  heroically. 

"Robert  of  Tbornham  bare  him  iiobtlla." 

Kottrfl  lie  Hraniif,  p.  164. 

2.  Of  noble  or  illustrious  extraction  or  descent; 
illustriously. 

3.  Magnificently,  grandly,  splendidly. 

"  Whereon  the  ^Egean  shore  a  city  stands 
Built  not/i/."  Milton:  I'.  K.,  iv.  239. 

4.  With  honor  and  distinction  ;  honorably. 
n6  -b6d-y\  s.   [Eng.  no,  a.,  and  oody .] 

1.  Lit  :  No  one,  no  person,  not  anyone. 

2.  fig.:   A  person  of  no  importance,  worth,  or 
consideration. 

nob   stick, «.    [KNOBSTICK.] 

n<5  cake,  «.  f^A  corrupt  of  Indian  nooA-i'fc=meal.l 
A  North  American  Indian  dish  made  by  mixing 
pounded  parched  maize  with  water  into  a  paste. 

no   5en?e, -..    [NOCEXT.]    Guilt. 

"Innocence  might  speed  no  worse  than  mtcencr." — 
Adanu:  HY>rft»,  I.  212. 

no  cent,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  mtcens,  pr.  par.  of  noceo= 
to  hurt.] 

A.  An  adjective : 

1.  Hurtful,  harmful,  noxious;   causing   hurt  or 
barm;  mischievous. 

2.  (inilty,  criminal. 

".Yoiviif,  not  innocent  he  is  that  seeketh  to  deface. 
By  word  the  thing,  that  he  by  deed  had  taught  men 
to  embrace."  /-"ex.-  Mtirtyr*,  p  231,  col.  2. 

B.  .IK   mbst.:   One  who  is  guilty  or  criminal;  a 
criminal. 

"  If  the  advantage  to  the  Catholic  Church  were  greater 
by  taking  away  some  innocent*  together  with  many  "•'- 
eenlt."— State  Trial*,  1606;  OunpouxUr  Plot. 

niT-cent-ly1,  ado.  [Eng.  nocent;  -ly.]  In  a  hurt- 
ful or  injurious  manner;  hurt  fully,  injuriously. 

no  cer  Ite,  B.  [Named  by  Scacchi  from  Nocero, 
Italy;  suff.  -He  (.I/in.);  Ital.  norerina.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  white  acicular  crystals 
in  volcanic  bombs,  distributed  through  a  tuff. 
Crystallization,  rhombohedral.  Composition:  A 
double  fluoride  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  Found 
associated  with  fluorspar,  hornblende  (7),  and 
microsomnite  (T). 

•nocht, ».    [NOUGHT.]    Nothing.    (Scotch.) 

*n6  Clve,  a.  [Latin  nociirus;  from  >ioreo=to 
hurt.]  Hurtful,  harmful,  injurious. 

"  Because  a  trope  or  figurative  speech  is  nncirf  some- 
where, but  not  everywhere."— *W:  sttirtyr*;  Dttput.  about 
•ii-nt*. 

n8ck,  "nocke,  'nokke,  *.  [Tho  older  form  of 
tmti'li  (q.  v.)  ;  O.  Dut.  WK-A—U  notch ;  O.  Sw.  nocita; 
Sw.  dial,  itukki',  nokk;  cf.  Dan.  nok  =  a  pin,  a  peg ; 
Ice),  hnokki  =  a  small  metal  hook  on  a  distaff; 
O.  Ital.  noccu  =  the  nock  or  notch  of  a  bow.J 

*I.  Ordinary  Lunijitaye: 

\.  A  notch,  a  slit,  a  nick  ;  specif.,  the  notch  of  an 
arrow,  or  of  a  bow  where  the  string  is  fastened. 

"  The  mickt  of  the  shaft  U  diversely  made,  for  some  lie 
great  and  full." — Asoham:  Toxophflu*,  bk.  iL 

'i.  The  fundament.    [NocKAXDBO.] 

"  But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympathetic  snout." 

Hull, -,-.-  Iliullltra*.  i.  1. 
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II.  A'lin/.:  The  upper  front  corner  of  a  four-cor- 
nered fore-and-aft  sail:  -uch  as  a  spanker,  a  try- 
sail. Also  called  the  throat. 

nock-earing, *. 

\iiut.:  The  rone  which  fastens  the  nock  of  the 
sail. 

n8ck,    nocke,  r.  t.    [No<-K,  «.] 
1.  To  cut  or  mark  with  a  notch  or  nock ;  to  notch. 
"Xucknl  and  feathered  aright." 

l:..iii:inal  oflhr  l!:i»r. 

'J.  To  place  or  lit  into  the  nock  or  notch;  to 
string,  as  a  l>o\v. 

"Then  took  he  up  his  bow 
And  nin-t.,-'t  his  shaft." 

Cn'1/Jlrl'lii      llaiii'-l' !<  ///IT/ iv. 

*n5ck-an  dr6.  «.  [Ktym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Norn, 
I.  2.J  The  scat,  the  body.  (Ozcll:  Riibelain,  p.  194.) 

nScked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [NocK,  t'.]    Notched. 

noc  tarn  bu  la  tlon,  mbst.  [Lat.  nox  (genit. 
niM-tix)  —  night,  and  ambulatio=&  walking;  ambulu 
=  t«walk.]  The  act  of  walking  in  one's  sleep;  som- 
nambulism, sleep-walking. 

*n5c-tam  bu  lls,m,  ».  [English  n>»-ta>nbul(o) ; 
-/sin.  ]  Noctambulation,  somnambulism. 

noc  tarn  bu  list,  ».  [Eng.  noctambul(o) ;  -M.~\ 
One  who  walks  iu  his  sleep ;  a  somnambulist. 

'n6c-tam  bu-16,».  [Lot.  nox  (genit.  norfix)  = 
night,  and  «mhufo=to  walk.]  A  somnambulist; 
one  who  walks  in  his  sleep  by  night. 

"Oar  noctambnloneg,  men  that  walk  in  their  sleep,  will 
wake  if  they  be  called  by  their  miuies."— Duniir.  Str- 
iiidii  46. 

IT  The  plural  noctambttli  is  also  found,  but  the 
word  became  naturalized  before  Arbuthnot's  time, 
for  he  uses  noctambulos  or  noctaitibulota  as  the 
plural. 

*ndc  tam  bu  Ion,  s.  [NOCTAMBCLO.]  A  noc- 
tambulist,  a  somnambulist. 

*n5c  -th6r  a,  «.  [Lat.  nox  (genit.  »oc/i«)  =  night ; 
and  (Jr.  Hiouro8=leaping.] 

Zoology:  F.  Cuvior's  name  for  the  genus  Nyc- 
tipithecus.  [DoCROUCOTJLI.J 

tn5c  tid'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  nox  (genit. >iocrw)  — night, 
and  i/iV.<  =  u  day.]  Comprising  a  night  and  a  day. 

"The  noctiilial  day.  the  lunar  periodic  month,  and  the 
solar  year,  nre  natural  and  universal;  but  incommensurate 
each  to  another,  and  difficult  to  be  reconciled." — HoUtfr. 

*n8c  tlf  er-ofis,  adj.  [Lat.  nocli/er.  from  HOJ- 
(genit  noc(u)=night,  and  /ero=to  bring;  Fr. 
noctifttt*]  Bringing  night. 

tn6c  tlf  15r  pus,  a.  [Lat.  noj- (genit.  n-tctis)  = 
night;  Jlos  (genit.  Jluri*)  — a  flower,  or  Jtoreo=to 
blossom,  and  Eng.  sulf .  -ous.  ] 

Hot.:  Flowering  during  the  night,  as  the  Night- 
blowing  Coreus.  Called  also  Nocturnal. 

n8c  tU-I-o(;i(.  n5c  tll-l  o-n«s),8.  [Late  Lat. 
niicMi*=nocturnal.  (iMrouxse.)  J 

/'""/. .-  A  genus  of  Eiuballonurine  Bats,  group 
Noctiliones  (q.  v.),  with  two  species:  Noctilio 
leporinuti,  the  (treat  Hare-lipped  Bat,  from  the 
Antillean  and  Brazilian  sub-regions,  is  about  four 
inches  long,  with  bright  reddish-yellow  fur,  slightly 
paler  beneath ;  Var.  alpha,  described  by  Gosso 
(Proc.  ZoOl  Hoc.,  1847,  p.  105),  has  a  spinal  line  of 
pule  yellow ;  N.  albiventer,  the  White-bellied  Hare- 
lipped  Bat,  from  South  America,  is  much  smaller. 
Fur  bright  reddish-yellow  above,  with  or  without  a 
spinal  line ;  pale  yellowish-white  beneath  ;  darker 
on  sides.  It  haunts  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is 
probably  piscivorous.  (Dolmon.) 

noc  til  16   nes,  ».  pi.    [NOCTILIO.] 

ZoOl. :  A  group  of  Bats,  family  Emballonnridte, 
sub-family  Emballonuriuee.  It  contains  the  single 
genus  Noctilio  (q.  v.). 

n8c  tl  Iu  ca,  subst.  (  Lai  in  -a  thing  shining  by 
night:  nox  (genit.  nocrw)  =  night,  and  (nceo=to 
shine.]  I  LUCENT.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Flagellate  Infusoria,  sub-order 
EutomBta.  The  spheroidal  body  of  Noctiluca  m/li- 
arin  is  about  s'0-incli  in  diameter,  and,  like  a  peach, 
presents  u  meridional  groove,  ut  one  end  of  which 
is  the  month. 

n5c-tl-lfl-$an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  noctiluc(a) ;  Eng. 
stiff.  -nn.\  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Nocttlucu 
(q.  v.). 

*n8c  tl  lu  cent,  »n8c-tl  Iu  cous,  a.  [NOCTI- 
MirA.J  Shining  by  night. 

"This  appearance  was  occasioned  by  myriads  of  nin'tiln- 
com  nereides  that  Inhabit  the  ocean.  — Pennant:  Zotiloyy. 

n6c  tl  la   9ln,  «.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  noctiluc(a) ;  -in.] 
<'lt>  in,:  Dr.  Ph Bison's  name  for  the  organic  sub- 
stance supposed  to  produce  the  phosphorescence  of 
fish,  \c. 


nocturnal 

noc  tlv  a  gant,  a.  [Latin  nor  (genit.  noctii)  = 
night,  and  rniiunx,  pr.  par.  of  riii^or-to  wander.  | 
Wandering  or  prowling  about  by  night. 

"The  lustful  sparrows,  noctivagant  adulterers,  sit  chirp- 
ing."— Adams:  UurA-n,  i.  347. 

n8c-tl-va  ga  -tion, «.   [Lat.  nox  (genit.  no.  / 
night,  and  i-ngatio=u  wandering;  vogo=to wander.  ] 
The  act  or  habit  of  wandering  or  prowling  about  li> 
night. 

"The  townsmen  acknowledge  6s.  8d.  to  be  paid  fur 
noetlvagallon."— A.  H'outl:  Life  of  Htmtelf,  p.  274. 

n5c  tlv    a  gOUS,   adj.     [Latin  noctivagut: 
(genii.    nocru)=  night,    and    i<agor=tt>   waiidi'r.J 
n  andering  or  prowling  about  in  the  night. 

n5c -t6-graph,  s.  [Latin  nox  (genit.  nocfi»l  = 
night,  Bnaffraph  i  =  to  write.] 

1.  A  writing-frame  for  the  blind. 

2.  A  nightly  account  or  reixirt.    The  converse  of 
the  diary.    [  DIARY,  A.) 

3.  An  instrument  or  register  which  records  the 
presence  of  watchmen  on  their  beat. 

n5c  tu-a,  s.  [Lat.=the  short-cared  owl,  which, 
like  these  moths,  is  nocturnal.] 

Knlom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Noc- 
tuida?.  A'ocrwa  plecta  is  the  Flame-shoulder. 

tnSc  -tu  a  rf,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  noctuarium, 
from  mi.r  I  genit.  )iocri«)=night.]  A  record  or  ac- 
count of  what  passes  in  the  night.  The  converse 
of  a  diary. 

"I  have  got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscellanies 
In  my  nm-tuary.  —  Afldlion:  Spectator,  No.  B8fi. 

noc  tu  I  dse,  «. »/.  [Mod.  Lat.  noctu(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -taw-l 

Kiitom.:  The  typical  family  of  the  group  Noc- 
tuina  (<].  v.).  The  antenna-  in  the  male  ciliated, 
pectinated,  or  pubescent;  anterior  wings  narrow, 
overlapping  each  other  iu  repose,  so  as  to  give  t  he-e 
moths  an  elongated  appearance.  Larva  thick, 
smooth,  shining.  They  mostly  bury  their  pups<  deep 
In  the  ground.  Fifty  British  species.  (Srafoton.) 

n5c  tu  I'-na,  n.pl.  [Moil.  Lat.  noctu(a);  Lat. 
neut.  |il.  adj.  sutf.  -iiut.J 

Kntom.:  Night-moths;  a  group  of  moths,  flying 
by  night.  Antennas  netacoous,  ciliated,  or,  more 
rarely,  pectinated;  anterior  wings  rather  long, 
often  with  typical  markings;  posterior  wings 
rather  broad,  of  dull  colors.  Larvee  generally  with 
sixteen,  rarely  with  twelve,  legs. 

nSc  tule,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Late  Latin  noctut<is  = 
nocturnal.  (Laroutse.)  ] 

ZoOl.:  I'enperugo  nortula,  described  by  (lilh<>rt 
White  as  V.  a,ltivolantt,  "from  its  manner  of  fi-eding 
high  in  the  air"  (Setborne,  It-it,  xxxvi).  sometimes 
called  the  Groat  Bat,  is  common  in  all  purls  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  inhabiting  high  ground  in 
tropical  regions.  About  three  inches  iu  length, 
wing  expanse  fourteen  inches;  fur  rufous-brown. 
Usually  found  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees. 

n6c-tu  6  ,  pref.  [Lat.  noctu=by  night;  it  con- 
nect.] Nocturnal. 

noctuo-bombycldffi,  a.  pi. 

Etitom.:  A  family  of  Noctuina,  containing  m<>ih- 
of  moderate  size,  and  generally  with  MHO,  .t  I,  bodies. 
n6c-tar-  la  -bl-fim, «.    [NocTt'SNAi.,  B.] 

uoc  turn,  *noc -turne  (1),  ».  [Fr.  nncturnt, 
from  Lat.  n<icturnuit=ut  or  belonging  to  night.) 

Kcctet.:  One  of  the  divisions  of  Matins  iq.  v.K  It 
con.sjslsof  psalms  with  lections  from  the  Scripture-, 
the  Fathers,  or  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

nSc  tiir   na,  n.jil.    [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  noctumuK 

nocturnal.  | 

Kntum.:  The  great  division  of  the  Lepidoptera, 
containing  the  moths,  which,  as  a  rule,  fly  by  night. 
[LEPIIX>PTEKA.] 

tnoc  tur   no,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  fern.  pi.  of  »..,•/,• 
-nocturnal.] 

Ornith.:  A  section  of  Raptores.  containing  those 
which  are  active  by  night.  It  contains  the  Owls 
(q.  v.). 

noc  tur  -nal,  <i.  &  *.  [Lat.  nocturnal!*,  from 
HOI  (in-iiiui=nocturual;  nox  (genit.  »ocfu)=night ; 
Sj>.  /mi  tu niat.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  lii-d.   Liini/.:    Pertaining   or    relating   to   the 
night;  happening  or  occurring  by  night;  done   in 
the  night. 

"Convenience  for  the  making  of  nocturnal  and  inli.-r 
celestial  observations." — lirctr:  Ciamo.  Atcnt.  (Pref.) 

II.  Tfvhnifiillir. 

1.  Rot.:  [N<x-TiFi.oRors.] 

2.  ZoOl.:  Sleeping  during  the  day,  and  active  by 
night  ;  as,  nin'tnnml  animal- . 

B.  As ttutistaiiti 

Naut.:  An  instrument  to  take  the  altitude  or  de- 

ion    of    .-OHM-    of    the  stars    almve    th"    pole,  in 

order  to  find  the  latitude  and  the  hour  of  the  night. 
Also  called  Nocturlubium. 


flte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd.     s6n;     mnte.     cfib.     cure,    unite,     cttr,     rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     n.    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


nocturnal-arc 
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nocturnal-arc,  «.  n6d   dSr,  *.    [Eng.  nod,  v. ;  -<;-.]    One  who  nods 

Attron.:  The  arc  described  by  any  of  tho  celestial    a  drowsy  person. 


bodies  during  the  night, 
nocturnal-lepldoptera, «.    [LEFIDOPTERA.] 
nocturnal-Sight,  «.    Day-blindness. 
n8c  tfir  n.iil  \f,  mlr.  [Eag.  nocturnal; -lg.]  Hy 

ni^'ht  ;  in  or  during  the  night. 

noc-turne  (-'),«.   [Fr.] 

1.  Art:  A  night-piece;  a  painting  exhibiting  the 
characterist  ie  effects  of  nitflit  light. 

'2.   .1/1(1.:   [XoTTUR.NO.] 

*n8c'-u>ment,  s.  [Lat.  nocttmentum,  from  noceo 
=  to  hurt.]  Harm,  hurt,  injury. 

"All  these  ioyful  ii-K-itmentm  are  the  holy  frutes  of  the 
whoredouie  of  that  whorish  church."— Bui'-:  Imayr,  pt.  ii. 

tn5c  U  Otis,  «.  [Latin  nocnut,  from  noct'o=io 
hurt.]  Hurtful,  harmful,  noxious. 

"Though  the  basilisk  be  u  Hocn»it*  creature."— V'rmi.- 
Specultnn  Mittuli,  p  4K7. 

fn8c  VI  OUS  If,  adv.  [Eng.  iiofuoiw ,'-'».]  In  a 
nocuous  manner;  hurtfully;  so  as  to  hurt  or  injure. 

n8d,  nodde,  f.  i.  &  t.  I  Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Prov. 
(ier.  nnftiln ---\t*  shake,  to  wag.  to  jog;  allied  to 
M.  H.  (ier.  utiotdn;  O.  H.  Oor.  Auufdn  — to  shako.1 

A.  Inlritnxi/tri  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion,  either 
forward  or  sideways. 

"Till,  as  I  no/til iny  sate,  and  took  no  heed, 
I  have  at  last  falue  fast  asleep  indeed." 

Beaumont:  /it- mettle  of  Lore. 

2.  To  incline  the  head  slightly  forward  in  token 
of  assent,  or  by  way  of  salutation  or  direction. 

"  Feathers,  which  bowthe  head  and  iiotl  at  every  man." 
—Shakesp.:  All't  Writ  thai  EHH'H  Writ,  iv.  6. 


ThoHe  drownie  n<i<l<1er*  over  the  letter*  of  the  script- 
ure."—.V"re;  l-oajret.  l-ablml.     i  K[ii».  I>ed.) 

n8d  ding,  pr.  ;.nr.,  <i.  &  *.    [  XOD,  r.l 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Sec  the  verb.) 

B.  -In  adji-i-tin  : 

I.  Ordinary  Lnnfjinttji' : 

1.  Bending  or  inclining  tho  head  or  top ;  moving 
the  head  or  top  with  short,  quirk  motions. 
'-.  Pertaining  to  a  nod,  as  a  token  of  salutation  or 


19  acquaintance.    (Colloquial.) 

II.  Rot.:  Inclining  very;  much  from  the  perpen-    *"Rn0v 
dicular,  so  that  the  apex  is  directed  downward. 


7.  Music:  One  of  the  fixed  points  of  a  sonorous 
chord  nt  which  it  divides  itself  when  it  vibrates  by 
aliquot  parts,  and  produces  the  harmonic  sounds. 

TI  (1)  Ascending  Node: 

Astron. :  The  node  at  which  a  body  is  passing 
toward  the  north. 

(2)  Descending  Kmle  : 

Astron.:  The  node  at  which  a  body  is  passing 
toward  the  south. 

(3)  Line  of  Nodes: 

Astron. :  A  straight  line  joining  the  two  nodes  of 
an  orbit. 

(4)  Lunar  Noiti'.* : 

Astron.:  The  points  at  which  the  moon's  orbit 
cuts  the  ecliptic.  There  are  asceudiug  and  doscend- 


C.  -I*  Hubst.:  Tho  act  or  motion  of  one  who  or 
that  which  nods  or  is  nodded  ;  a  nod. 

"Such  fluid  matter  as  these  spirits  are.  upon  the  tiotl- 
•  //;,.'/.-.•  of  the  conarion  forward,  may  easily  recede  back." 
— More;  Immortality  of  the  Stinl,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

[Eug.  noddina;  -ly.]    In  a 

nods. 

nod  die,  *nod  el,  *nod  11,  *nod  le,  *nod  yl, ». 
[For  knoddle,  a  dimin.  from  *ki«xl ;  cf.  O.  Dutch 
knodde  =  a  knob ;  Icel.  km'ulhr  =  a  knob,  a  ball. 
Knod  is  a  variant  of  knot  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  head.    (Used  in  contempt  or  derision.) 


otles  of  Kanrt'  <•  : 

(;»/.):  Certain  breaks  or  nodes  placed  at 
intervals  along  tho  course  of  peripheral  medullated 
nerve-fibers. 

*n6d  -8  8.1,  a.    [NODAL.] 

n6d -IC-.J.1,  a.    [XoDE.]    Pertaining  or  relating 
to  tho  nodes;  applied  to  a  revolution  from  a  node 


by  means  of  nods  ;  withVnod  or    back  to  "'Osamo  node  again. 

n6  do  sar '-!-», s.    [NODOSE.] 


8.  To  bend  tho  head  or  top  with  a  quick  motion  ;    »od,  v.  (q.  v.)] 


"  You  say  very  right,  Sir  Oliver,  very  right  ;  I  have't  in 
my  nodflle,  i'  faith.    —/Jfirr/y:  Ham-Alley,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  back  part  of  tho  header  nock;  the  cere- 
bellum.   [NoDULE.) 
"After  that  fasten  cupi: 

nock."  —  fittrrttnghit-  Methi 

noddle-case,  x.    A  wig. 

nSd    die,  r.  t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  or  dimin.  form  from 


to  he  bent  or  inclined  forward  or  sideways  with  a 
quick  motion. 

"  Where  ozlipn  and  the  mnl<linff  violet  grows." 

MdAv.i/t.    Midxitnime r  .V/(//ir.-«  Drrttm,  ii.  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  !><•  drowsy;  to  doze;  to  be  guilty  of  over- 
sights   through    carelessness;    to  bo  careless.    (A 
Aeanlng  founded  on  tho  use  of  the  word  diirmitnt 
in    Horace  (De    Arte   Poetica,  358),   "Quandoquo 
bonus  dormitat  Homorus.") 

"Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  hat  we  that  dream." 

Pupe:  E»say  OH  Criticism,  i.  ISO. 

2.  To  be  shaken. 

"  Th1  affrighted  hilU  from  their  foundation*  nod." 
Pape:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  07i 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bend  or  incline,  as  tho  head. 

"The  giddy  multitude  do    .    .    .    mxltheir  head»." 
Shaktsp.:  nrtiru  \'l.,  Pf.  II.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  call  to  or  summon  with  a  nod ;  to  beckon. 

"  Cleopatra 
Hath  ttoMcd  him  to  her." 

sttitkrtp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iil.  6. 

3.  To  signify  or  denote  with  a  nod;   as,  to  tuxl 

IISSIMlt. 

n6d, «.    [  NOD,  v.] 

1.  A  quick  bend  or  declination  of  the  head,  made 
as  n  sitfn  of  assent,  approbation,  direction,  coin- 
majid,  or  salutation. 

"A  look  or  iin<l  only  ought  to  correct  them  when  they  do 

ami**."— Ltx'ke:  On  totiitittiuii. 

'2.  A  quick  declination  or  motion  downward  of 
anything. 

"  Like  u  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast. 
Keady  with  every  mw/  to  tumble  down  " 

$A«frr«j>. .-  Kiehar-l  ///..  iii.  4. 

li.  The  motion  of  the  head  of  one  asleep  ordrow-y. 

"    Tin- land  of  nod:  Sleep. 

nod '-(J,  a.  [Eng.  «od(<0  ;-«/.]  Of  or  pertaining 
t<»  a  node  or  nodes;  nodatnl. 

nodal-lines,  .«.  pi.  Lines  on  the  surface  of  an 
clastic  body,  as,  for  instance,  a  plate,  which  remain 
at  re-t  when  the  body  itself  is  made  to  vibrate. 

nodal-points,  «.  pi.  The  points  in  the  length  of 
a  string  extended  between  two  (ixed  objects,  or  in 
a  column  of  aircoutiuedat  one  or  each  extremity, 
which  remains  at  rest  when  the  string,  or  calami) 
of  air,  is  made  to  vibrate. 


Zitol,  tt  Pala'.ont.:  A  genus  of  Polythalamia  or 
Multilocuhir  Foraminifera.  The  additional  seg- 
ments, each  of  which  is  essentially  similar  to  a 
Lagena  (q.  v.),  are  added tothoprimordialcbamber 
in  a  straight  line.  Tho  ornamentation  is  various, 
chiefly  thin  ribs  and  delicate  points.  Range  in 
time  from  tho  Permian  to  tlio  present  day. 

no  dose  ,  «.  [Lat.  nodosus. f rom  nodus=a  knot.] 
Knotty,  knotted  ;  having  knots  or  nodes. 

Hot. :  Having  many  hard  knots;  a  modification 
(113.5""  °f  necklace-shaped  (q.  v.i.  Used  chiefly  of  roots. 

n8-d6 -Sl-nil'-ll,  sitlaf.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of 
nodosus= k  notty.  ] 

Palcpont.:  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  from  the 
Coal  Measures.  It  closely  resembles  Nodosaria 
(q.  v.),  but  has  a  sub-arenaceous  imperforate  test, 

no  dSs  I  tJS  «.  [Fr.  nodositf,  from  Lat.  nodosi- 
latem,  accus.  of  nodositas,  from  nodosn«=knotty.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knotty  or  knotted; 
knottiness. 

2.  A  kuot ;  a  knotty  protuberance  or  swelling;  a 
node. 

"That  tortuosity  or  complicated  tiottonity  we  call  the 
navel." — Brotrne:  Vnlmir  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Fig. :  Knottiness,  hardness,  firmness. 

"This   uorlof*ity   of  temper  somewhat    more   common 
"The  whole   race  of   bawling,   fluttering   amldiei,   by    among  us."— Aaaxiiite*  of  Bishop   Walton,  i.  118. 
what  title  so  ever  dignified,  are  akin  to  the  ass  in  this         nfid  -OUS,  »n6  d6    SOUS,  «.     [NODOSE.]     Knotty, 
fable.   -L  Entrance:  fable,.  knotted  ;  full  of  knots ;  uooose. 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  suppose.!  to  bo  cribbage.  ..Thil,  I,  B6ldom  affected  with  the  gout,  and  when  thai 

3.  A  small  two-whooled  vehicle,  drawn  by  one    becometh  n.»ioi«,  mencontinuenot  longafter."— Browne: 

'ttluar  Error*,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 


A.  Tram.:  Tono'd  lightly  and  frequently. 

"She   norlilled   her  head." — (lrtti>rn:  Spiritual   Ouijcote, 
i.  222. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  nod  frequently. 

11  Uphoisted  arms  and  iKultllina  head." 

J.  SaUlte:  fugitive  Plccm,  p.  14. 

nod    dy,  «.  &  a.    [Prob.=one  who  is  drowsy  or 
dull,  from  nod,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  simpleton,  a  fool,  a  noodle. 


horse. 

II.  Ortiith.:  A  popular  name  for  AnOusstolida,  so 
called  from  its  being  easily  captured. 

"At  last  they  caught  two  boobies  and  a  ;/'-'/•/•/." 

Huron:  I>OH  Jimti,  ii.  82. 
B.  As  adj.:  Foolish,  silly. 


n5d  -U-l»r,  <!.  [Eng.  nodnl(e  )  ;  -ar.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  nodule  or  nodules  ;  in  the  form  of  a 
nodule  or  kuot. 

nodular  Iron-ore,  s.   [AETITES.] 

nod    ule,  s.    [Lat.  noduluf,  dimin.  of  nodus=& 


ii."**.*'  "'    [Lat'  '"><i'"=a  knot  (^'T') ;  Ital-  &  Sl>1    kllot  I  Fr-  >'«dttle;  Ital.  noduto.] 

'"l.Vlmarj,  Language:  Jj  ^^I'll  *  ^^  ^^  "'  *""**' 

1.  Lit. :   A  knot ;  a  swelling  or  protuberance  re- 
sembling a  knot :  a  knob. 


2.  Fig.:  Tho  kuot,  intrigue,  or  plot  of  a  play  or 
Miom. 
TT    '      ,     .     „ 


1.  Hot.  (pi.):  Tumors,  also  small,  hard  knots  on 
tho  bark,  ultimately  affecting  the  wood  of  some 
trees,  like  thelbeech.    Outre-coot  considered  them 
embryo-buds. 

2.  Qeol.:  A  rounded,  irregular-shaped  lump   or 

1.  Astron.:  The  point  in  which  one  orbit  cuts  a    mass.    It  often  has  a  shell  or  other  foreign  body  in 
second  one.    Specif.,  the  point  of  tho  orbit  of  a    tho  center.  Around  this  the  different  kinds  of  finely 
planet  or  a  comet  in  which  it  cuts  tho  ecliptic,  or    comminuted  calcareous  or  other  matter  have  been 
in  which  the  orbit  of  a  satellite  cuts  that   of  tho    precipitated. 

primary  body  around  which  it  revolves.  "The  presence  of  phosphatic  vmMet  and  bituminous 

"Whilst  the  orbit  of  each  planet  constitutes  a  plane  matter,  even  in  some  of  the  lowest  azoic  rocks,  probably 
passing  through  the  sun.  those  planes  do  notcoincide  indicates  lifeatthese  periods." — Dartcin:  Origin  of  Species 
but  intersect  each  other  at  various  angles.  Kiu-h  in  con-  (ed.  6th),  p.  287. 
sequence  cuts  that  of  the  earth  at  two  points.  When  any 
planet  is  at  such  a  j>oi  nt  she  is  said  to  have  reached  one 
of  her  lliKtrs."  —  Airy:  1-fiimlal-  Aiti-oli.  il.thed.),  p.  151. 

2.  Annuities:  The  same  as  NODAL-POINT  or  NODAL- 

LINE  (q.  V.). 

(1)  The  point   of  the  stem   from   which   leaves 
arise. 

(2)  One  of  the  articulations  of  a  plant ;  tho  place 
\\  lu-re  one  joint  is  articulated  with  another. 


4.   l>i,,li 


. 
A  small  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial 


._       v.  f.   j'niiiit'f.    n  OUMIJU    nuie  ill  me.   knomonol    a  Ulai  •'. * — . 

no  -dat  ed,  adj.    |  Latin  itodofeu,  from  ,,ottu*-i\    to  indicate  the  hour  by  its  light,  as  the  gnomon    ut  short  intervals. 

'KltKMflftl.fi  .    .      \t    .1 I Ji_,f  _.v«.  .V 


3.  ZoOl. :  A  little  knot-like  eminence.   (Owen.) 

1  Xodule  of  the  Cerebellum : 

Aunt.:  The  anterior  pointed  termination  of  the 
vermiform  process  in  the  vallecula  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

n8d  -Uled,  a.  [Eng.  nodul(e);  -ed.]  Having  small 
lumps  or  nodules. 

nSd  -u-16se,  o.     [Eng.  nodul(e),  and  suff.  -ote.] 
Bot.  (of  the  fibrils  of  roots):   Having  dilatations 


knot.]     Knotted.' 
noctated-liyperbola,  s. 

Oeom.:  A  eft  tain  curve  having  two  branches  in- 
tenecUng  each  other. 

*no  da'-tion,  s.     [Latin  nutidfio.  from  ni><l<ilx* 
knotted  ;  )«x(ii.s  =  a  knot.  ]  The  act  of  making  knot-  : 
the  state  of  being  knotted. 


itsi-lf  does  hy  its  shadow. 

5.  Geom.:  The  oval  figure  or  knot  formed  by  the 

foldinir  .>f  a  curve  upon  itself. 

6.  Patholopu : 

(1)  A  partial   enlargement  of  the  bone,  produced 
l»y  >.vphilis. 

i -i   Induration  of  a  limited  portion  of  muscle,    the    meaning    of    which    had    to    l>e 
also  produced  by  syphilis.  I('AXOX.] 


nSd  -vi-lus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Aunt.:  The  small  eminence  in  front  of  the  uvula, 
no  -diis,  s.  [Lat.=a  knot.l 

Music:  A  canon.     (So   called  because   composi- 
tions of  this- class  were  sometimes  given  as  enigmas, 

unraveled.) 


boll,    b<5y;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sn^n.     -tion, 


Sell, 
-sion 


chorus, 
-  shun; 


chin, 
-Uon, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f . 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


noeggerathia 
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noSg-gSr  &   thl  a,'thast),«.   [Named  after  Dr.  n6g   glng,  n&g   gin,  «.    [Noo(2),t<.] 

•  •rath,  a  <>erman  l'li.\ -ici-t .  ]  I.  Rnild. :  A  wall  or  partition  of  scantling,  with 

•  •I.:  Acconliug  to  Brongniart,  a  genus  of  tho  interstices  filled  in  with briok.    Brickwork  ear- 

fo--.il  (  ycads.  though  other  authorities  refer  it  In  ri,.,i  UI,  ju  panels  between 

tlio  Ferns.    It  occurs  first  in  the  Coal  Measures,  quarter,. 

Noeggerathia  ej-i>ansu,  from  tlio  Permian,  hai  pin-  •>.  .sVn'/jbui/d. :  Tlie  act  of 

nateiMves,  with  cuneiform  leaflet*,  the  Tonation  of  souring  tho  heels  of  the 

which  resembles  Hint  of  some  Cjrcads;  si>  has  tin-  shore-  with  treenails. 
Permian  N.cunri  folia.     The  genus  has  also  been 
called  Cordaitei*.  1'oucites,  and  Flubollaria. 


nogging-plece, «. 
liuililing:   A  horizontal 
n6    81, 'now  ell,  *.    [Fr.  notl,  from  I.at.  natuli*    scantling     laid     between 
=  natal,  from  tiatuM,  pa.  par.  of  n««ror=to  be  born.)    courses  occasionally. 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  burden  to  carols  at  Christ- 
ma-.     Hence,  carols  are   -ometiincs  called  noels  or 
UOWell-.      [CAROL.] 

2.  The  feast  of  Christina-. 

•n6  6  mat  Ic,  n6  €  mat  Ic-al,  a.    [Or.  not- ma 

(gcnit.  „,..,„,,/,«>  ^  the  understanding:  nwv.=to  .I//,,. :  A  massivem'ineral 
perceive,  to  understand.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  appearing  to  be  related 
understanding;  mental, intellectual. 


n8gs,  8.     [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   Hemp.    (Pror.) 
_n6hl  -He,  mint.   [From 
Nohl,  near  Kongolf,  Swe- 

den;  MllT.  -iti-  (.I/in.).] 


Noggillg. 


to  Samarskite    (q.  v.).     Hardness.  4  r>  r> :    s|»-cific 

'No  active  tioematfrfil  idea  inwardly  ererted  from  the    gravity,    5'04 ;     luster,    vitreous;     color,    blackish- 
mind  itself."— cadKorth:  Morality,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii.  brown  ;  streak,  brown;  fracture,  splintery; opaque; 

brittle.    An  analysis  yielded  columbic  acid,  50*43; 
protoxide  of  uranium.    14'43;  zirconia,    2'96:   pro- 


*n6  4  mat  -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [English  noematical; 
-ly.\  In  the  understanding  or  mind;  mentally,  in- 
tellectually. 

' '  By  common  notion*  I  understand  whatever  1*  noemat- 
tcalttf  true."—-//.  More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i. 
ch.  ii. 

*n6-8  mlCS,  *.  [Or.  «ocmrt  =  tho  understanding.] 
The  science  of  the  understanding;  intellectual 
science. 

N6  e  -tlan,  a.  &  «.     [See  def.  B.] 

A.  Aitfulj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
sect  described  under  B.  j 

"The  establishment  of  the  \oetl,tn  school  may  well  be 
placed  at  A.  I).  205-210."— Blnnt.  Met.  Sfcts  anil  Heresies, 
p.  374. 

B.  .  l.-JXI(/).-i/'(/l//e,    : 

Church  Hist.  (/>/.> :  An  heretical  sect,  founded  by 
No6tus,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  third  century.  They 
wore  n  branch  of  the  Monarchians  (q.  v.),  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  held  that  tho  Father  suffered  on 
the  cross  from  a  pussibility  in  the  divine  nature. 

S6  6   tian  l^m,  «.    [Eng.  tfoetiaii :  -ism  ] 
Church  Hist.:  The  doctrines  taught  by  Noetus; 

extreme  Patripassianism. 

"The  derivation  of  \oetianfsm   from    the  doctrine  of 

Heracleitus." — Blunt:  Diet.  Sects  and  Heresies,  p.  374. 

n6  St  -Ic,  n5  8t  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  noetikos,  from 
iew;  =  to  perceive,to  understand;  noos,  n0tw=:the 
understanding.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  in- 
tellect; performed  by  or  originating  in  the  intel- 
lect. 

"These  supposed  and  noetic  truths  did  not  lie  on  the 
surface  of  Scripture."— H'.  Kobertnoii  Smith:  Olit  Tent,  i  a 
Jewish  Church,  p.  82. 

*n8g  TO.  *.    [An  abbreviation  of  nna.jin  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A  noggin,  a  mug,  u  little  pot. 

2.  A  kind  of  strong  ale. 

"  Dog  Walpole  laid  a  quart  of  nog  on  't." 

Xuift:  Upon  the  Uorrlil  Plot. 

n5g  i -I,*.  [Dan.  knay,  knaye  =  n  peg  of  wood,  a 
cog  of  a  wheel :  Dut.  knog—a  yard-arm.] 

1.  Mining:  One  of  tho  square   blocks, 
which  are  piled  on  one  another  to  support 
of  a  mine. 

'_'.  llnild.:  A  wooden  block  of  the  size  of  n  brick, 


toxidoof  iron,  8'09;  protoxide  of  copper.  (I'll;  pro-    ,i..ll'j11i 

l u_    _• I      ...        /-...,-   .    _.i»     •   .      A.nf,  .   .*  _....!..     ...,.l        o"«"»«« 


nolanaceae 

no"ls.e,  r.  i.  &  i.   rN°iHE.«.l 

*A.  litti'aiutitii-i'  : 

1.  To  make  n  noi-  i;  to  -ound. 

"  Xotstny  loud  and  threat'ning." 

Mill,, a     •'.  /..,  iv.  488. 

2.  To  talk  noisily  or  loudly  ;  to  Muster,  to  brag. 
"Why  notsen  ye,  or  bo*ten  of  your  elders." — Chan,-T 

/.-....•in.',  bk.  iii. 

3.  To  play  on  a  musical  instrument. 
B.  Tntnuitirr: 

1.  To  spread  abroad  by  rumor ;  to  talk  about  pub- 
licly. 

"All  these  saying*  were  notsetl  abroad  throughout  the 
hill  country." — Luke  i.  65. 

•2  To  disturb  by  noise. 

•3  To  accompany  on  a  musical  instrument. 

•n61s.e  '-ful, «.  [Eng.  no<*e  ,-•/«((/).]  Noisy.loud, 
clamorous;  causing  or  making  much  noise. 

"  The  diligence  of  tneles  and  tioixefut  gain." 

Hi  ,i:li  a:  Anna*  Mtravills,  ccivi. 

n<5i§e    less,  ".    I  Kn^r.  noise;  •I's*.]     Making  no 
noise  or  sound ;  silent;  unaccompanied  by  noise  or 


toxidoof  cerium,  0'2T>;  yttria,  4':«5;  magnesia  and 
protoxide  of  manganese,  (f'&;  lime,  4'67:  water, 
4'62  =  1UU-20.  This  corresponds  approximately  to 
the  formula,  (ROViCbO-,  •  1'jllO.  where  RO=UO, 
FeO,  VO,  CaO,  ic. 

n6    ho"w,  </</c.     [Eng.  no,  and  hoir.]     In  noway; 
by  no  means;  outof  sorts.    (I'u/i/ar.  i 

*H  To  look  nohow :  To  bo  put  out  of  countenance; 
to  bo  a  bashed  or  cmbarrafu  d. 

*n61  an?e, *ndy  -an;e,  *.  [O.  Fr.)  Hurt.  harm, 
mischief,  annoyance. 

"  To  borrow  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  mi**. 
For  lender  and  borrower  HOI'COI,'*  it  i*." 

Tittser:  lluslMii'li-ii,  Jtvi.  8. 


"Th'  inaudible  and  n<,i*>'l.  •  *  foot  of  time." 

Shake*?.:   All's  Well  tl\.ll  touts  Well,  1.  3. 

noise  less  If,  ndr.  [Eng.  noiseless;  -'</.]  In  a 
noiseless  manner ;  without  noise;  silently. 

''Proceeding  Hniitelesttly,  but  rapidly  and  steadily." 
Vaninluv:   Hint.  Eag.,  ch.  ii. 

n<5ise  less  ness,  .«.  [Eng.  noiseless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  noiseless ;  absence  of  noise 
or  sound ;  silence. 

not  sette   (Ol  as  wa  ,  e.    [Fr.] 

//o*7.:  A  kind  of  yellow  rose,  named  after  I.<mi.s 
Noisette. 

ntflf  1-19,  ailv.  [Eng.  noiiu-;  -ly.]  In  n  noisy 
manner;  with  noise ;  clamorously,  loudly. 

ntflg    i  ness,  «.    [Eng.  noisy;  •»!*•«».]    The  quality 


*nole,  *n6y,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Axxov.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  vex,  to  damage,  t'o  annoy. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  trouble  or  annoyance;  to  In-  trouble-    ".r  stato  of  boiu«  nois>'  i  MmdneM  of  sound;  nois,,, 
..,,,.  clamor. 

noi   s6me,  *noy  some,  n.    [Knslish  «o»V,  noy; 

-flOWt'.J 

*1.  Morally  hurtful  or  noxious.    (This  is  its  uui- 
(•'[•iii  meaning  in  A.  V.) 
-.  Hurtful  or  noxious  to  health;  unwholesome, 


sonic. 

"  Siii-li  -lirul'-  u-  a-. ii 
In  Hummer  destroy." 

T»88fr:  Hunbamlry,  Iii.  15. 

2.  To  -suffer  Inirt  or  harm, 

"  It  noltth  or  i>eri»heth,  Hpi^bt  of  thy  hnrt." 

Tusstr:  Husbandry,  Ivii.  18. 


insalubrious. 


"Poisoned  by  their  milsome  atmosphere."— 
Hist.  Kna.,  ch.  iii. 


3.  Offensive  to  the  senses;  disgusting,  unpleasant. 
"Foul  breath  i«  tuiluomr." 

>/i,  i/..  .«;»..  MHI-II  Ailu  alnml  Xuthlng,  V.  1. 

nfil  -sbme-lj1.    *noy  some  ly,    udv,    [English 


*n<Jie,  «.    [NoiE,  r.]    Annoyance,  trouble,  hurt. 

*ntfl'-8r,  *.  [EiiR.  noi(e);  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  hurts  or  annoys. 

noil?,  a.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Combing*,  waste, 
laiiul*----  and  knots  of  wool  removed  by  the  comb. 

.  ,     ,  ,  ,   -i  nui     aumc   ij .        ruuv    auiiic    iy ,      cur,       |  r.nun-ii 

^•ntflnt.j'.  t.    [A  shortened  fonn  of  (iH.»«f(q.v.).]    „,„»„„,<.;  .(„.]    jn  ,,  noisome  manner;  with  noxious 

or  unwholesome  vapor;  offensively, 

"Now  that  it  in   ntuifed    thus  noysnnielu."—lti>.  !t,ill 
<  i,v,,s.  .Vrilitationt,  86. 

n61   sdme  ness,    "noi  som  ness,      noy  some 
ness.  s.   I  Eng.  noisome;  -n<-««.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  noisome;  noxiousness,   iinwholesomeness, 


et  oylea."— .Vorr/i. 
-(*»'.]     One    who 


"They  did  noint  t  hem-elves  with  nw 
Plutarch,  p.  43. 

•nfilnt'-Sr,  «.    [English   noiut; 
anoints;  an  anointer. 
*n6l   8an?e, «.    [NUISAXCE.] 
no"i?e,  'noyse,  ».    [Fr.  noi'*c.    A  word  of  doubt-    offcnsiveness. 


1.  .Win ing :  One  of  the  square    block's   of  wood    ful  etymology :  referred  by  some  to  Lat.  nausea,  as       "The  inside i»  full  of  all  kind  o 

'  the  roof    being  that  which  is  nauseous  [NAUSEA],  by  others    —»•««.-  .s»rm..»»,  vol.  vi.,  Her.  12. 


f  tilth  and  ii<,ifvniHtts." 


to  Lat.  )«w/a  =  harm,  hurt.]    [Noxioi'S.J 
1.  A  sound  of  any  kind,  or  proceeding  from  any 


[  Eng.  »oi*(r'i  .'  -;/.] 
1.  Causing  or   making   a    Ion.  I   noise  or  -ound; 


buiHintoawallasal^lforthenaiUofVheflC:  cause  (ge^allyapr^d  to  «   loud    or   confused    ^S^f*^,   """""*   ' 

ishing  work  which  is  nailed  thereto.  sound) ;  a  din,  a  clamor. 

:i.  fikipbuild, :  \  treenail  driven  through  the  heel         "  w,ither,  a,  to  a  little  private  cell.  £2,'^d!S  *^f£!££Sf1S.^f, 

Of  a  shore  which  su rts  n  ship  on  theslip.  n,  had  withdrawn  from  tnutle.  care,  and  noise." 


n6g,  r.l.    [Nix»  (2),».] 

1.  Huilil.:  To  Hll  with  brickwork.    [Xoooixo.l 
t.  SMpbtMd.:  To  secure  with  a  nog  or  treenail. 

*n8g  gen,  n.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Prov.  Eng. 
»Wff8  =  nomp.J  Made  of  hemp;  hence,  hard.coar-e, 
rough. 

"  He  pat  on  •  hard,  roan*,  nnygeu  »htrt  of  Pendreleii." 
— Escape  of  King  Charles. 

nog  gin  (1).  *knog  gin,  «.  [Ir.  no/.;//. ;  (la.'l. 
noioriin.  from  (iael.  \  1  r.  cnusj-it  knob,  a  pet;;  Ir. 
cnniy  —  u  knob  in  \\ood.  | 

!.  \  -mall  mug;  awoodmoap  made  with  stares 
and  hooped  ;  a  nog.  |  No<;  1 1).  ,  | 

"Arranging  new  nogijlns  and  platen  "—Mrs.  x.  <•.  l/,iii 
Sketches  ,./ Irish  Character,  p.  66. 

2.  A  mea-ur |ili valent  to  a  gill. 

a.  The  contents  of  such  a  vessel. 

"Hi*  womhip  gave  noggins  of  ale." 

1.1'iU'l:  .Seiit/  (M  thf  Capricious  IsH-er*. 


»',.!  Istrorth:  Excursion,  bk.  rii. 
2.  Oratory:  clamor;  loud  or  continuous  talk. 
"  l."~t    peraventur    n,n/*<-  were   maad  in  the  pupie." — 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  xivi. 

S.  Frequent  talk  ;  public  conversation. 
"The    great    plague  which   hat*   made  HO   maoh   noise 
through  all  ag««."— Ail'lit'in:  Xt'^'tator. 

t.  \  report,  a  rumor. 

"The  noise  goes."--  Slutkesp.:  Tnu'lus.  i   '_' 
+:,.  Mu-ic. 
"  Uo<l  f*  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise."— rsoliHit  ilvii.  5. 


*t>.  A  company  or  hand  of  musician-. 

"Seelrthou  canst  find  out  Bneak'n  IIO/MC."— £AaAr*p- • 
II,  u  i  ii  /r.,  It.  II.,  ii.  t. 


(',njrinil. 

2.  Clamorous,  turbulent. 

"The  king's  drmaml  i>r<»liioed  one  of  tluise  ti"i*t 
speeches."  —  jultnatm:  l.irr*  ,,fthe  VVwf.v  M  ,ill.  i. 

3.  Full  of  noise  ;  as,  a  noini/  street. 

nolt,  nyte,  knfiit,  knyte,  ••.  t.    |Kt.\m.  doni.t 

ful  ;  cf.  Kng.  kiitM-k.  | 

1.  To  strike  with  a  shan   sound;  to  give  a  smart 
rap. 

2.  To  hobble  in  walking.    (Jamie*nn.) 

no  la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  boll,  from  Sola  in  Cam- 
pania. where  bells  are  said  to  have  1  .....  n  first  made: 
rf.  I.  at.  i-'ii/iiiiiiiii  —  Ix'll  ;  Ital.  rninjxinili-^ii  bell- 
tower.  and  Ital.  t'«m;i«gna  =  the  country  round 
Home.) 

Kiitoiii.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nolidn>. 

118  la    na,,  «.    |  Dim.  of  Lat.  „.,/..    .1   I..-11.  which 


*  Noise  and  musical  sound  differ,  the  latter  pro-    tho  little  corolla  resembles.  I 

' 


dneing  a  continuous  sensat  ion.  1  he  musical   value 
of  which  can  bt>  determined;  while  the  former  i- 


t,,  noggin-stnvf,:  .To  go  t,>  pieces  an  small    ,.,,,^,.,1  mixture  of  ,na,,v  disconlant  s,,und~  :  a-,  n 
n~  noggin  staves;  to  be  all  in  confusion.  lengthened  ueal n(  thunder.     «im,,,t.) 

"Silence,  or  my  allegory  will 
Kln<j*lru:   Wextwarit  Ho,  ch.  V. 

n6g  gin  (21, x.    [Xixic.iMi.i 


I:--!.:  The trploal ganus of  the  order  Nolanacow 

d|.  v.i.     In   France   poultry    are    fed    upon    .Yn/umi 
either  a  sound  (for  instance, the  report  of  a  cannon  ,    ju.^ti  'itii. 
nt  too  ,-liort  a  duration  to  lie  determined,  or  it  i-  n        ng  j^  na    cS  n 


I  M«,l   I  -,t    .i.i 


i),Lat. 


i       „,_.,.        •/  .  ,  Ii'ii..     .^oiailiios,    auv'liiei   01   I  el  ii;.»  nous  r.xOKI'ns, 

noise-maker,*.    Aclamorer;  a  noisy  person.          alliance  Eclii.-iles.     It  consists  of  herlis  or  under 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     w<5re,     wolf,     work, 


"Tim  i-*iienf  .ill  thin  noise  in  the  making  of  the  noise,     shrubs,  with  alternate  lea\e-.    and   sl,.,w.\    llo«er-: 
makers  Mtill  more  ridirtiluu-  "     ;.'/>/<•(•  calyx  four-purttnl :  vahate  in  n-stivation  ;  -tainen> 

here, 


whit,     fill,     fathei;     we,     w8t, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite, 


camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian, 


sire, 
se,     a 


sir, 
«; 


marine;    go.    p6t, 
ey  -  a.      qu  =  lew. 


nolanad 
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nomenclature 


five,  equal ;  pistil  of  soveral  carpels,  either  distinct, 
with  a  single  style,  or  partially  combined  into 
ralsets  with  a  single  style;  stigma  somewhat 
capitate.  Fruit  inclosed  in  the  permanent  calyx; 
peiicarp  woody,  occasionally  a  little  succulent; 

- Is  ascending,  solitary.    Found  in  Chili  and  some 

other  parts  of  South  America.    Known  genera  five, 
spcci,     35 

no   Ian  ad,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  niilau(n') ;  Eng.  -ad.] 

Hal.:  Lindley's  name  for  the  Xolanaceee. 

•nolde,  v.    [Acont.  for  ne  tcolde.]    Would  not. 

•nole,  «.    [NOLL.]    The  head. 

no  18ns  v6  -ISna,  phr.  [Lat.  =  not  willing,  will- 
iiiir. )  Whether  ouowillsor  not.  j  WII.LY-MLL.Y.] 

n&'-ll  dffl, 8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nol(a);  Lat.  fcm. 
pi.  adj.  sulT.  -idtv.  \ 

Kiituui.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  I'yralidina. 
Anteniiri-  of  tlm  male  ciliated,  distal  margin  of  the 
anterior  wings  somewhat  roondedi  with  tone  tufts 
of  raised  scales,  the  posterior  one  rounded  without 
markings,  the  former  in  repose  covering  the  latter, 
togivcthti  inserts  a  triangular  aspect.  Larva 
slmrl,  thick,  rather  hairy,  with  fourteen  legs. 

n6'-H  mS  tan-£8r  S,  8.    [Lat.=touch  mo  not.] 

I.    tin/.:    (XOM-TAXIIKKI-:.) 

L'.  Patkol. :  Lupui  txtdtnt.  It  generally  com- 
mences with  tubercles  on  the  nose,  and  ends  by 
<li  tructlonof  the  nose,  Hpe,  eyes,  Ac.  It  should  be 
treated  in  the  early  stage  with  the  actual  cautery  or 

1)0\\  ertul  eau.-t  ics. 

no  11  tan'-gSr  8,  n6  -II  me  tin  -ggr-6,  »uM. 
[Lat.  =  do  not  touch,  or  do  not  touch  me.  So  called 
from  the  clastic  force  with  which  the  capsules 
bmM  when  ripe.] 

/.''»/.:  Inipatiens  nolitangere,  the  Yellow  Balsam. 
[IMPATIENS.] 

*n6  II  tion,  sulitl.  [Lat.  no/«  =  tci  be  unwilling.] 
Unwillingness;  the  opposite  of  volition  (q.  v.). 

*'  Proper  nets  of  the  will  are,  volition,  nolitiim,  choice, 
refill  tion,  and  command." — Hale:  (trig,  of  Mankind,  p.  28. 

*n8ll,  *noul,  *nowl,  s.  [A.  S.  knot,  omll  =  top, 
O.  II.  Her.  /mo/.]  The  head,  the  noddle. 

*n8l-le  I  tj,  «.  [Lat.  uoio=to  bo  unwilling.] 
Unwillingness,  noli  tion. 

n8l -18  pr5s  -8  qul,  fihr.  [Lat.  =  to  bo  unwilling 
to  prosecute.  1 

I. an':  A  term  used  where  a  plaintiff,  or  the  Attor- 
ney-General for  the  public,  discontinues  a  suit, 
either  wholly  or  as  to  some  count,  or  as  to  some 
defendants. 

n6  16  c6n -tSn -d8r-S,  pfcr.   [  Lat. = I  do  not  wish 

to  Contend.  ] 

l.>nr:  A  plea  equivalent  for  all  purposes  of  the 
prosecution  to  that  of  ''  Guilty." 
nolt,  ntfwt,  *.    [NEAT,*.]    Neat  oxen,  cattle;  as 

iii  !i'r,Mii>lied  from  horses. 

nolt    hJrd,  s.     [Eng.  milt, nod  herd.]   Anoathord. 

uom, 8.    [Fr.J    A  name. 

A";/;  ti>'  ii>"  n't-:  [Lit.  =  a  war-name.]  A  name 
as-timed  temporarily}  an  incognito. 

\"»i  ((<•  plume:  |Llt.=a  pen-name.]  An  expres- 
sion formed  ou  the  supposed  analogy  of  }u>m  de 
tjni  t't'i ,  and  used  in  England  to  signify  a  fictitious 
name  or  signature  assumed  by  a  writer.  The 
French  phrase  is  imm  IHIfrtiir".  (See  Piotei  it 
^11,'i'irx,  7th  ser.,  iii.  :U>S,  Ac.) 

n6  m$,  fno -me,  «.  [Latin  nowf  =  a  corroding 
ulcer  ;  <ir.  nontt-  —  a  pasture,  an  eatinc  sore  ;  nemi>= 
to  cliMriliute.  to  pasture.] 

rnlh'il.:  Water  canker;  it  attacks  thp  gums, 
making  them  swollen,  and  red  or  violet  in  color, 
after  which  they  are  destroyed,  tin-  teeth  becoming 
exposeil  and  loosened  till  they  fall  out.  The  check  - 
and  the  tongue  are  next  attacked.  The  disease 
occurs  chiefly  amontf  badly  fed  children. 

uom  ad,  *nonv  a,de,  «.  &  «.  [(Jr.  iwmas  (genit. 
«onirtd<w*.)  =  roaming,  wandering,  espec.  in  search  of 
pasture;  m>iit»-i  .1  pasture;  in'inn  t.«:i~~i^n  by  lot ; 
Lat.  ni'n in  im-uit.  iiioiiinli*) .'  Fr.,  Ital.,  &.  Sp.  wom- 

A.  Is  inlj.:  Wandering  about    for   the    sake  of 
pa-iur.ii.-c;  having  no  fixed  abode  or  country  ;  rov- 
ing,  nomadic. 

B.  -I*  Slilintiintin  : 

1.  One  of  a  race  or  tribe  who  have  no  fixed  abode, 
but  whose  chief  occupation  is  the  tendini;  of  Mocks. 
and  who  wander  about,  shifting  their  residence 
according  to  the  state  of  pasturage. 

"'I'll'-  Nnmiiliiui  ii'nn'ttli'S,  so  named  of  changing  their 
pasture,"  r.  11. ill, a,, i:  rihiij,  i>k.  v.,  oh.  iii. 

'J.  A  wandering  party  or  tribe. 

"  rii'ivf  I  il  ii  m:e;iiL-,.  who  ill  >"i>n<i>l*  -Iniy." 

lilt:   I'iillm.t.  p.  136. 

n6  ma  da,  «.    (XHMAD.) 

Enttim.:  Cuckoo-bee;  a  genus  of  Bees,  placed  by 
Shuckard  under  the  Andrenidflp,  but  now  often 
ranked  with  t  lie  Apidir.  There  arc  six  articulations 


to  the  maxillary  palpi.  They  are  elegant  and  gaily 
colored  insects,  which  live  in  the  nests  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  tho  cells  of  other  bees. 

no  mad  Ic,  o.  [Eng.  nomad;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  nomads  ;  a  term  applied  to  those 
tribes  whose  chief  occupation  is  the  tending  of  cat- 
tle, and  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  but  wander  about 
in  search  of  pasturage ;  pastoral,  nomad. 

no  mad  -Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.nomadi'c;  -a/, -ly.] 
In  a  nomadic  manner;  after  tire  manner  of  nomadic 
tribes. 

nom  ad  Ism,  ».  [Eng.  nomad; -utm.]  The  state 
of  being  a  nomad. 

n8m  -ail-Ize,  r.  i.  [Eng.  nomad;  -ize.]  To  live 
a  nomadic  life;  to  wander  about  with  Bocks  in 
search  of  pasturage. 

"  Its  Inhabitants,  moreover,  are  now  nomadizing  sav- 
ages."— London  Times. 

no  man  9?,  «.  [Fr.  nomancir,  an  abbreviation 
of  onomaiici>=onomancy  (q.  v.).]  Tho  art  or  act 
of  divining  the  fortunes  of  persons  by  the  letters 
which  form  their  names. 

n6  man';  land,  phr.  [Eng.no;  man,  and  /mid.] 
A  district  or  tract  to  which  no  person  can  assert  a 
distinct  or  valid  claim ;  a  district  or  region  which 
is  the  subject  of  dispute  between  two  parties ;  de- 
batable land. 

nom  arch,  s.  [Gr.  nomarc/wX  from  iif»wos=a 
district,  ami  archO=to  rule,  to  govern.  |  The  gov- 
ernor or  ruler  of  a  nome  or  province. 

nSm  -ar-ch?,  «.  [NOMABCH.]  A  nome  or  prov- 
ince under  the  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a  nomarch.  as 
in  modern  Greece;  the  jurisdiction  of  a  uomarch. 

n8m  -brll,  subst.  [Fr.  (for  l'om&ri'n=tho  navel; 
from  Lat.  »mfrt'Itcu/u8,  dimin.  of  «m&i//Vu8  =  the 
navel.) 

Her.:  The  center  of  an  escutcheon.  It  is  tho  next 
below  the  fesse-point,  and  is  also  called  tho  navel- 
'  point. 

nome  (li,  8.  [Gr.  nomos=a  district,  from  nemo= 
to  assign  by  lot.  J 

1.  Ord.LftHy.:  A  province  or  political  district  of 
a  country,  espec.  in  modern  Greece  and  Egypt. 

"The  capital  of  the  Antinoite  nome."—  Rlackti»>oit'* 
Magazine,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  672. 

2.  Mus. :   Any  melody  determined  by   inviolable 
rules. 

no    me  (2),  B.    [XoM.v.J 
nome  (3),  8.    [Lat.  nomen  =  a  name.] 
Alg.:  Aterm:  in  the  binomials  n-^h, <(—&,«  and  l< 
are  nomos. 
*nome,  *nom  en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [XiM.]    Taken. 

nome  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nom«(««) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes. 
Body  oblong,  compressed,  covered  with  cycloid 
scales  of  moderate  size.  The  genera  are  marine; 
pelagic  when  young. 

no  men,  8.  [Lat.]  A  name;  one  of  tho  throe 
names  given  to  an  ancient  Roman,  and  denoting 
tho  gens  to  which  he  belonged. 

•no  -mSn-cla-tlve,  adj.  [XOMEXCLATOR.]  Per- 
taining to  naming  or  nomenclature ;  nomouclatory. 

no  m8n-cla-tor,8.  [Lat., fromnom<>>i=a  name, 
and  ra/o=to  call;  Fr.  nttmenclateur ;  Ital.  nom^H- 
cl(i/or<*.] 

1.  A  person  who  calls  persons  or  things  by  their 
name-. 

2.  Specif,  in  Roman  Antiq.:  (See  extract.) 
"When  the  population  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 

that  it  was  impossible  for  a  candidate  to  know  all  the 
voters  even  by  sight,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  slave 
termed  a  nomenclator,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  circumstances 
of  the  whole  constituency,  and  to  whisper  such  informa- 
tion into  his  master's  ear,  when  he  passed  from  one  to 
another  in  die  crowd,  as  might  enable  him  to  saluteeach 
individual  correctly  by  name,  and  to  greet  him  as  an 
acquaintance." — Ramsay:  Koman  Antiq. 

:i.  A  person  who  gives  names  to  things,  or  who 
set  tics  or  determines  the  nomenclature  of  things  in 
any  branch  of  science  or  art. 

"Adam  (God's  nomenclntor]  could  not  frame 
One  that  enough  could  signify." 

•,     llrr  \uine. 

4.  \  diet  ionary,  lexicon,  or  vocabulary,  espec.  one 
dealing  with  scientific  nomenclature. 

*5.  (See  extract. J 

"  In  the  old  ages  they  [princes]  were  euer  wount  to 
hatie  about  them  such  men  as  were  of  u  speciall  memo!  if, 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  all  such  things  as  to  them  should 
be  meet  and  requisite,  and  these  were  called  iioiiienclti. 
form."  -lloliu*i,r,i:  (iiiiquest  of  Ireland,  bk.  L,  ch.  xliv. 

*n6  -m8n  Cla  tSr  f,  ir.    [Eng.  nnmenrtator;  -y.] 

Pertaining  to  naming  or  nomenclature. 


*n6  men  cla  tress,  8.  [Eng.  nomenclator;  -*•*.] 
\  female  nomenclator. 

"I  have  a  wife  who  U  a  nomenclatrcss,  and  will  be 
ready,  on  any  occasion,  to  attend  the  ladies." — GuardfaK, 
No.  109. 

tno  -m8n  cli  tu  ral,  «.  [Eng.  tiomenelafurOe)  ; 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nomenclature;  according 
to  a  nomenclature. 

no  men  cla  ture,  8.  [Latin  nomrnclafura=a 
calling  by  name.]  [XOMENCLATOR.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  name,  a  title,  a  designation. 

"There  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature  for  it."—  Baoon: 
Katural  History. 

2.  A  vocabulary,  a  dictionary,  a  glossary. 

II.  Science:  Thp  names  taken  collectively  of  tho 
objects  of  study  in  any  branch  of  science.  Some- 
times it  includes,  but  far  more  generally  it  is 
distinguished  from,  terminology.  In  botany,  for 
example,  the  names  assigned  to  the  several  classc.-, 
orders,  tribes,  genera,  species,  &c.,  arc  its  nomen- 
clature; the  definition  of  the  various  words, 
whether  substantives  or  adjectives,  used  in  describ- 
ing a  plant,  belong  to  terminology.  The  designation, 
/?o8acam'ria  (Dog-rose),  fallsunderthe  department 
of  nomenclature;  nectary,  dioecious,  &c.,  under 
that  of  terminology.  In  1842  the  subject  of  scientific 
nomenclature  was  investigated  and  reported  on  by 
a  Committee  of  the  British  Association. 

1.  Biol.:  Tho  practice  of  using  two  names-  one. 
generic,  the  other  specific;  it  originated  with  Lin- 
iiifiis.    [2,  6. 1 

2.  Bot.:  Linnaeus  laid  down  thirty-one  rules  for 
the  guidance  ofbotanUtl  in  nomenclature;  somoof 
those  have  fallen  into  disuse.    [Til.]    Orders  gener- 
ally end  in  -aco«?,  tribes  in  -oie,  and  their  subdi- 
visions in  -idie.     Botanical  assemblages  with  thu 
last-named  ending  are  called,  in  this  work,  fam- 
ilies ;  though  family  in  botany  is  sometimes  made 
synonymous  with  order.     This  brings  them    into 
harmony  with  zoological  families  in  -ids?,  to  which 
they  aro  apparently  equivalent. 

3.  Chfm.:    The    spoken   language    of   chemistry, 
which  at  every  period  of  its  history  reflects  tho 
stage  of  its  development.    The  early  belief  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  determined  the  characterof  terres- 
trial matter  led  to  the  use  of  such  names  assol  = 
gold,  luna  =  silyer,  and  mercury,  the  name  by  which 
the  metal  is  still  known.    Later,  the  physical  char- 
acter of  tho  substance  gave  rise  to  tho  name  of  the 
compound,  as  in  milk  of  lime,  sugar  of  lead.      But 
tho  present  system  is,  with  some  minor  variations, 
tho  work  of  Lavoisier,   Bcrthollot,  and   Morveau, 
and  appeared  in  lltfi.    The  leading  principle  is  that 
tho  names  of  compound  bodies  should  express  the 
simple  substances  they  contain,  and  their  relative 
proportions.    Generally  the  root-word  is  employed, 
together  with  certain  terniinations  and  prefixes  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  oxidation  and  the  number  of 
atoms  of  the  elements  contained  in  it—  e.  g.,  KXO;t 
=  po^assic  nitrate,  KXO-_>=potassic  nitrite.  HNO3= 
nitric  acid,  HXO>  =  nitrous    acid.     Tho    folUnving 
compound  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  numeral 

prefixes  are  employed ;  j}*4]o/=   tetra-mereuro- 

tetra-hydric-diojci-dichloro-dinitride.  The  abovo 
rule  does  not  apply  strictly  to  organic  substances, 
whore  regard  is  had  to  the  history  of  the  groups 
forming  the  compound. 

4.  fjeol.:  For  the  names  given  to  the  geological 
formations-as  Silurian,  Devonian,  Oolite,  &C.  (see 
Geology).    The  system  adopted  has  many  merits, 
but  in  one  direction   it  tends   to  generate    error. 
When  a  stratum  is  called    chalk,   one    naturally 
expects  it  to  bo  white  and  calcareous;  it  may  be 
neither  tho  one  nor  tho  other*    When  another  is 
called  greensand.  the  mind  expect-  it  to  be  charac- 
terized by  grains  of  sand  of  green  color;  it  may  bo 
quite  different.     Such  word*,  used  of  the   spots 
where  tho  several  strata  were  first  identified,  are 
appropriate ;  but,  being  founded  on  local  peculiari- 
ties, become    quite    inaccurate    when    applied   to 
other,  and  specially  to  distant  regions.      I'sed  of 
the  world  at  large,  they  are  simply  chronological, 
and  have  no  reference  to  the   appearance  of  par- 
ticular rocks. 

"i.  .Win..  1'i'triil.,  rf"  Palceimt.:  l.iiiim-u-  carried 
his  system  of  two  Latin  names  through  the  mineral 
no  less  than  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus,  he  had  his 
Schintus  labularix.  N.  atrutus,  &c.  These  are  now 
exchanged  for  tho  vernacular  terms.  Minerals  are 
now  generally  made  to  end  in  -ite,  which  Dana 
alters  for  rocks  to  -yte.  Genera  of  fossils  often  end 
in -itos,  as  Belemuites,  anglicized  Belemnite. 

6.  Zool.:  In  the  days  of  Swainson  and  the  other 
adherents  of  the  quinary  system,  conformity  of 
system  in  the  nomenclature  was  greatly  insisted 
upon.  Every  tril>e  ended  in  -es,  every  family  in 
-id»,  and  every  sub-family  in  -inie.  Of  late,  the 
r-ystem  has  been  departed  from,  and  the  great  aid 
which  it  rendered  to  the  memory  in  consequence 
sacrificed.  With  regard  to  vernacular  names,  they 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  often 


boll,     r>6f;     pfiut,    jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     Jem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chnn;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhuu.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bfl,      del. 


nomenclaturist 
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non-bituminous 


suggest  error.     Thus  the  goat-sucker  docs*  not  suck       *2.  To  call,  to  entitle,  to  designate;  to  describe 
and  the  titmouse  is  not  one  of  the  Mnridic.    by  a  nami 


hut  a  bird.  They  arc  regarded  as  unscientific,  ami 
n^-d  only  for  popular  convenience  in  scientific 
works.  [l.J 

"The  new  iiomenrlntitre  which  has  been  introduced  into 
chymiatry."  — Slfuvirl:  of  the  Human  Mimt,  ch.  lv.,  §  4. 

•no  men  cla  tu  rlst,  s.  [Eng.  nomenclaiur(e) ; 
•i»l.  |  Ouo  who  arranges,  or  is  versed  in,  nomen- 
clature. 

nom    e  us,  8.    [Cir.  nomeu*=&  shepherd.] 
IcMhy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nome- 


"  The  young  days  which  we  may  nominate  tender." 
Kliakttp.!  Lore'*  Labor1 1  Lott,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  set  down ;  to  appoint,  to  fix,  to  arrange. 
"  If  you  repay  me  not  on  each  A  day,  let  the  forfeit 
nd 


*n8m  6-can  on,  s.  [(Jr.  >iomo*=alaw,  fmAknnfm 
=  a  canon,  a  rule.]  A  collection  of  canons  and  of 
imperial  laws  relative  or  conformable  thereto ;  al.-o 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  ancient  church 
and  fathers  without  regard  to  imperial  constitu- 
tions. 

no  m8c -ra-9y1,  s.  [Gr.  nomo»=law;  krated=to 
role.]  A  system  of  government  in  accordance  with 
a  Code  of  laws;  as,  the  nomocracy  of  the  Hebrew 


<«,ini)i'tl«t  for  an  equal  poun 
Of  your  fai  r  flesh  t  o  be  cut  off." 

SAoA-eM/j.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3.  __  , . 

4.  To  designate  for  an  office,  place,  or  duty  by  Commonwealth.    (Anna.nda.le.) 

name ;  to  appoint  by  name.  no  m8 g'-6n-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  nomoafn(y) ;  -ist.]  One 

.,., „ „  „.  . — ,   ~         «•  To  name,  or  propose  by  name,  as  a  candidate  for  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gem-r.i- 

idie  (q.  T.).    Cleft  of  month   narrow.    No  (inlets;    election,  choice,  or   appointment;  to  propose  or  tion. 

ventral  long  and  broad,  attached  to  abdomen  by  a    offer  the  name  of  as  a  candidate.  -The  nomoaeniit  is  reduced  to  enumerate  the  simplest 

membrane.    Nomeus  aronovii  is  a  pelagic  fish,  of       nSm -In-ate,  a.    [NOMINATE  tO    Named.  elements  into  which  the  simplest  living  jelly  is  resolv. 

,,i.i,.  " ,  i...  i....t    rr__« ..>.__£._    lit    otft 

nomlnate-contract,  s. 

Laic:  A  contract  distinguished  by  a  particular 
name.    ( Wluirton.) 
nominate-right,  s. 


small  size,  common    in    the   Atlantic  and  Indian 

Oceans.     ((itLiilher.) 
n6    ml-al,  «.    [Lat.  nomen=a  name.] 
Al'i.:  A  single  name  or  term.    [NOME,  8.,  3.] 
ndm'-lc,  a.  &  8.    [Gr.  nomo8=custom.  ] 


failed  to  detect  nomogeny  under  con- 
attempt  to  prove 
•'  815 


able," — Owen:  Anal.  Vertebrates,  iii.  817. 

no  mS^'-Sn-y',  8.    [Greek  nomos  =  law,  and  yen, 
root  of  0tr/nomai=to  become.] 
Biol.:  Spontaneous  generation. 

"Pasteur    .    .    .    failed  to  detect  nomoa, 
.,  Scots  Law:  A  right  that  is  known  or  recognized    ditions  as  decisive  as  can  be  hoped  In  an  at 

A.  As  ailj.  M  ustomary,  usual,  ordinary,  convon-  in  law,  or  possesses  what  is  termed  a  nomen  juris,    a  negative."— Ou-en..  Aaat.  Vertebrate,,  iii. 

tional.    (Applied  to  the  present  ordinary  mode  of  the  use  of  which  determines  its  boundaries,  and 

spelling  Knglifh.  i  settles  the  consequences  to  all  concerned.    Of  this       H0-m6g -ra-ph3r,  8.    [NoMOORApnv.]    Onewho 

B%/I«8«W..-  The  customary  or  ordinary  spelling  sort  are  those  contracts  termed  loan,  commodate,    is  versed  in  or  writes  upon  nomography. 

of  English.  deposit,   pledge,   sale,   <tc.     Nominate-rights    are       no  mSe  -ra-nh«  «     rf5rrx>k  ,,n,          -.  Inw   And 

nSm-In-al.  *n8m  -In-all,  o.  &  8.    [Latin  nom-  opposed  to  in-""-'""*"  n-th™,,  ,•„  »i,ui,  ™  «HI. 
inalis,  from  nomen  (genit.  nomm«)=a  name.] 

A.  As  adject  i  w: 

•1.  Pertaining  to  names  or  terms ;  verbal. 

"The  nominal  deflnition  or  derivation  of  the  word  ts  **y  name;  particularly. 

not  sufficient  to  describe  the  nature  of  it." — Pearson:   Vi\        "Locus  religiosas  Is  that  which  Is  assigned  to  some 

the  Creed.  office  of  religion,  and  nnmlnately  where  the  body  of  a 

2.  Existing   in    name   only;    not   real;    titular;  d?ad .P8"0"  hath  been  buried."— Spelman:  De Sepultura, 
merely  so  called. 

"The  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  nominal  held."— 
Jtacaulay:  illet.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Containing  names ;  as,  a  nominal  roll. 
*B.  As  substantive: 


nominate,  or  those  in  which  no  obli- 


1.  A  nominalist  (q.  v.). 

"William  Ockam,  the  father  of  the  nominally*." — Cam- 
den:  lifmains;  Surname*. 

2.  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun, 
nominal-partner, 


g  up   laws  in  proper 
matter. 

no  m8l  -o-fcy1,  8.    [Gr.  nomo8=law,  and  ?oyw*    a 
tnately  where  the  body  of  a    word,  a  discourse  1 
ed."—  Spelman:  De  Sepvltura,        i.  £„„,  :  The  science  or  knowledge  of  law,  legisla- 

tion, and  government. 

nom-I-na  -tion,  *nom-ln-a-ci-on,  *nom-y-na-      2.  Ment.  Science  :  The  science  of  the  laws  of  tue 
Cl  on,  8.    1  French  nomination,  from  Lat.  nomina-    mind. 

tionem,  accus.  of  nominatio  =  a  naming,  from  3-  Sot,  :  The  department  of  botany  which  treats 
nominates  [NOMINATE,  v.];  Sp.  nomlnacion;  Ital.  °*  the  laws  which  regulate  the  variations  of  or- 
nominazione.]  gans. 


ts  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman?" — 
Shukeap.:  llumtet,  v.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  naming  or  nominating;  the  act  of 
proposing  by  name  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  or 
Law:  A  person  who,  by  permitting  his  name  to    place. 
be  used,  allows  himself  to  appear  to  the  world  as  a        *3.  A  denomination,  a  name,  a  designation. 

partner,  and  hnvingau  interest  in  a  trade,  business,       ••n^.,     .  ~»  <v 
^  .  .         .     a  ..    .       .  necnuse  or  tin 


. 

*1.  The  act  of  naming  or  mentioning  by  name;       «n5m    A-the  §?,  «.  [Gr.«omo8=alaw,  and  tithemi 
y"m  =  to  place,  to  lay.  |    The  instituting  or  enacting  of 

laws  ;  the  publication  of  laws. 


tnSte-  *•    [F.r-  nonwfMte,  from  Gr.  nom- 


two   effectes 


hath   It  the 
appointing  to  an 


tn8m-6-th8t -Ic,  »n8m  6  th8f-Ic-al.  a.  [Gr. 
nomothetikos.]  [NOMOTHETE.]  Pertaining  to  the 
enactment  of  laws;  legislative. 

*nom-pere,  8.    [O.  Fr.  nompair  (q.  v.)  =  an  um- 


,  o        omnasm   an  , 

maintained,  iii  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  Real-    captains."— Hume,  pt.  ii.,  ees.16. 


— , r . ,-.-  non-acceptance,  s.    A  refusal  or  failure  to  ac- 

ism,  that  general  ideas  have  no  separate  entity.       7.  The  state  of  being  named  or  nominated  for  an  c 

He  was  charged_witli  holding  heretical  opinions    office  or  place;  as,  He  is  in  nomination  for  presi-  non-access,  ». 

en'-  Law:  Impossibility  of   access  for  sexual  inter- 

nom  In-a-tl  -val,  a.     [Eng.  nominal h^e);  -aJ.]  course,  as  in  tho  case  of  a  husband  at  sea.  or  on 

ue  nominative  case.  foreign  service.    A  child  born  under  such  circuin- 

In-a-tlye(orasn8m-na-tlve),«nom-ln-  st™™  "f*™^- 

„-,,                , „„    a-tif,  a.  &s.     [Fr.nominatif,  from  Lat.  nomtnafi-  •J!S?"*W>  *        forbearance,  omission,  or  refusal 

(q.  v.).    [REALISM.]  nt8,  from  7iommurw8,  pa.  par.  of  Hom"w=to  name; 

If  nominalism  led  to  heretical  views  of  the  Trinity,    Ital.  &  Sp.  nominutiro.]  non-admission,*.    A  refusal  or  failure  to  admit. 

y;'"''7-A,7"rr,Ti"rii«) 'ti  so  p"nthei8m-"-°-  *•  **"*•=       A.  AsadJ. :  Naming:  specif.,  in  grammar,  a  term  "The  reown  of  this  ,,,,,,«,dmi,,ton  i.  it.  great  uncer- 

applied  to  that  case  <>i  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  tainty."-^/^:  Parergon. 

1st,  ri.  ««.    [hnglisli  nomlnal(itm) ;    used  when  the  noun  or  pronoun  forms  the  subject  non-adult,  o.  &  s. 


concerning  the  Trinity,  for   which    ho  was  cited    dent. 

before  tho  Council  of   Soissona.  and   condemned       nXr 

A.  B.  1092.    Hi,  first  great  opponent  wasAnselm^    n?iir  no^Tni 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ami  later  Abolard,  who    l 

had  been  a  pupil  of  Roscellinus,  modified  his  mas- 

ter'ssystem  into  what  is  known  as  C'onceptualism 


A.  As  adj.:  Thesamo  as  NOMINALISTIC  (q.  v.). 
"The  three  chief  positions  in  the  tiamlnalitt  solution." 
—Kuril,:  ISrtt.  (ed.  9th),  ivii.  718. 


of  a  sentence,  or  to  the  noun  or  pronoun  itself  wlieu 
standing  in  that  relation. 

B.    .\tsniili.-ilnnlir:   • 


A.  As  adj.:  Not  having  arrived  at  an  adult  age; 
in  a  state  of  pupilage. 


B.  Assulist.:  One  who  has  not  arrived  at  an  adult 
(ti'tinimar :  Ine  nominative  case;  a  nominative    age;  a  youth,  a  minor. 


-'.'.  //.  Lx u>et:  Hist,  l-hitut.  (ed.  1880;,  ii.  28. 
Of 


n8m'-ln-a-tlve-l?,  adr.   [Eng.  nominative;  - 


1    In  aMf ,    adr.     [Enir.    nominal;    -llj.]     I!y     Bentley.-  On  free  Thinking,  §62. 
iiiiiii.  ,  iuiiiimo  only;  not  in  reality.  nSm-I  ne6  ,  8.    [Formed  as  if  from  a  Fr.«»iom- 


1  to  alienate, 
t  being  alienated, 
non-appearance,  8.    A  failure,  neglect,  or  omis- 
sion to  appear;  default  in  entering  an  appear  > 
as  in  a  court  to  prosecute  or  defend. 

non-arrival,  «.    A  failure  or  neglect  to  arrive. 

non-assumpslt,  t'hr.    [Lat.    lie  did  not  und.T- 
takc.  J 
Law:  A    general    plea    in  a  general  action,  by 


"Bight  may  distinguish  of  colors,  but  suddenly  to  n/im- 
i.uitf  them  all,  it   i-  n,;,   ,.il>!.          w,  .,i  ..  .,.  :  Ururti   17., 
"•'  'L  L 

»t«,    fit,    «re,     amidst, 
or.     we're,     wplf,     w8rk, 


nominee. 

"About  the  termsof  connection  In  such  a  case  between 
a  nominor  and  a  nominee."—  Uentham:  W  orkt,  x.  8». 


tion. 


non-bituminous,  «.    Not  containing  bitumen; 
free  from  bitumen. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h!r,    there;     pine,    pit, 
wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     ce  =  e; 


marine;   g6,    p8t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  irw. 


non  cepit 

•non  cepit,  phr.    [Lat.=ho  did  not  take.] 

I. mi- :  An  obsolete  plea,  by  way  of  traverse,  which 
occurs  in  tho  action  of  replevin. 

non-claim,  a. 

l.itii-:  A  failure  or  omission  to  make  a  claim 
during  the  lime  limited  by  law. 

non-cohesion,  8.    Want  of  cohesion. 

non-coincidence,  s.    Want  of  coincidence. 

non-coincident,  a.    Not  coincident;  not  coin- 

Cilllllk'. 

non-com. ,8.  An  abbreviation  for  non-commis- 
sion. >d  (officer). 

non-combatant,  ".  A  person  connected  with  a 
military  or  naval  force,  but  whose  duties  are  civil, 
as  chaplains,  surgeons,  members  of  tho  commis- 
sariat, &c.,  in  connection  with  an  army ;  pursers, 
chaplains,  clerks,  &c.,  on  board  a  man-of-war;  a 
civilian  in  a  place  occupied  by  troops. 

non-commissioned,  a.  Not  holding  a  commis- 
sion from  t  lie  executive,  Midi  as  governor  of  a  state 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States;  a  term 
applied  to  subordinate  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  as  sergeants  and 
corporals,  in  the  army;  quartermasters,  boat- 
swains, &c.,  in  the  navy. 

"Long  lists  of  non.finitmintii>iif>l  officers  and  privates." 
—  MiK-iinltilt:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  XV. 

non-committal,  8.  Forbearance  or  refusal  to 
commit  or  pledge  one's  self;  the  state  of  not  being 
committed  or  pledged. 

non-communicant, .-.-. 

1.  Ono  who  habitually  neglects  the  sacrament  of 
the  Kucharist. 

2.  Applied,  loosely,  to  a  regular  communicant  who 
on  any  given  occasion  does  not  communicate. 

non-communion,  8. 

Eccles. :  Properly,  neglect  of  tho  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  lu  a  less  restricted  sense,  it  is  employed 
of  presence  at  tho  Roman  Masb  or  the  Anglican 
Communion  Service,  without  communicating. 

non- communistic,  adj.  Not  partaking  of  the 
characteristic  doctrines  of  communism. 

non-completion,  s.  Failure  or  neglect  to  com- 
plete ;  tho  stato  of  not  being  completed. 

non-compliance,  sulist.  Failure  or  neglect  to 
comply  with  any  request  or  order. 

non  compos  mentis,  iihr.  [Lat.]  Not  of  sound 
mind:  not  having  tho  full  use  of  reason.  (Fre- 
quently abbreviated  to  non  compos  or  non  conip.) 

non-con.  (  a.  or  8.  An  abbreviation  of  Noncon- 
formist or  Noncouteut.  (See  these  words.) . 

non- condensing,  a.    Not  condensing. 

Non-condensing  steam-engine:  A  steam-engine  in 
which  tho  steam  is  allowed  to  oscapo  into  tho  open 
air  after  use.  [HIGH-PRESSURE  ENGINE.] 

non-conducting,  a.  Not  conducting :  not  trans- 
mitting; not  acting  as  a  conductor  of  hoator  elec- 
tricity. 

non-conduction,  subst.  The  qualitj;  or  state  of 
being  non-conducting;  failure  or  inability  to  con- 
duct ;  as,  tho  non-conduction  ot  heat. 

non-conductor,  8.  A  substance  which  has  not 
the  power  or  property  of  conducting  or  transmitting 
such  a  force  as  heat  or  electricity;  as,  Ulass  is  a 
,i" n  conductor  of  electricity. 

•f  With  regard  to  heat,  the  expression  more  gen- 
erally used  is  a  bad  conductor.  The  non-conductors 
of  electricity  are  the  oxidesl  lime,  caoutchouc,  air 
and  dry  gases,  dry  paper,  silk,  the  diamond  and 
other  precious  stones,  glass,  wax,  sulphur,  resins, 
amber,  \c. 

tnon-conformitancy, «.   Nonconformity. 

"Presentments  against  unit  .  i-tniforwitancy  of  minis- 
ters."— llafkft:  Life  ../  H7»n,,,is,  ii.'44. 

tnon-conformitant,  *.   A  nonconformist. 

"An  upholder  of  non-t-i>iifui->nittints." — //m-JU-r:  Life  of 
n'itlinmt.  ii.  311. 

non  constat,  ;>/«•.  |  Lat.]  It  is  not  clear  or 
plain  ;  it  itoe>  not  appear. 

non-contagion  8.  The  doctrine  that  disease  is 
not  propagated  by  contagion. 

non-contagionist,  s.  A  supporter  of  the  doc- 
trine of  non-contagion. 

non-contagious,  «..    Not  contagious. 

non-contagiousness,  ».  The  quality  or  state  of 
beini;  non-contagious,  or  not  communicable  by  con- 
tagion. 

non-content,  s.  In  the  English  Home  ol  Lords 
a  member  who  votes  in  the  negative,  as  opposed  to 
a  content ;  a  No.  [CONTEXT.  *.,  Ii.  3.] 

non-contributing,  non-contributory,  «.    Not 

contributing. 

non-deciduate,  «.    Indeciduate. 
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non-delivery,  s.  A  failure  or  neglect  to  deliver ; 
omission  or  neglect  of  delivery. 

*non  demisit,  phr.  [Lat.=ho  did  not  demise.] 
Law:  A  plea  resorted  to  where  a  plaintiff  de- 
clared upon  a  demise,  without  stating  the  indenture. 
in  an  action  of  debt  for  rent.  Also  a  plea  in  bar,  in 
replevin  to  an  avowry  for  arrears  of  rent,  that  the 
avowant  did  not  demise.  ( Wharton.) 

non-deposition,  subst.  A  failure  to  deposit  or 
throw  down. 

non-descript,  n.&s.    [NONDESCRIPT.] 

non-desquamative,  a. 

Pathol.:  Absence  of  any  peeling  off  of  scales. 
Non-desquamativo  disease  of  the  kidney  is  H  form 
of  Bright's  disease.'  (Tanner.) 

non  detinet, /'/(/-.    [Lat.    lie  does  not  detain.] 
Law:  A  plea  by  way  of  traverse,  which  occurred 
in  the  action  of  detinue.    (  Wharton.) 

non-development,  subst.  A  failure  of  develop- 
ment. 

non-direction,  «. 

Law:  Omission  on  the  part  of  a  judge  to  enforce 
a  necessary  point  of  law  upon  a  jury. 

non-discovery,  s.  A  failure  or  neglect  to  dis- 
cover. 

non  dlstrlngendo,  phr. 

Law:  A  writ  granted  not  to  distrain. 

non-effective,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  effective ;  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  effect ;  producing  no  effect. 

2.  Milit.:  A  term  appliea  to  that  portion  of  the 
personnel  of  any  army  or  navy  which  is  not  tit  for 
or  capable  of  active  service,  as  half-pay  officers, 
pensioners,  &c. ;  pertaining  to  this  portion  of  the 
personnel  of  an  army. 

non-efficient,  a.  &  .-•. 

A.  Aiinlj.:  Not  efficient,  not  ettective,  not  effect- 
ual,  non-effective;  spec.,  a  term  applied  to  a  volun- 
teer who  has  not  qualified  hiniselt  as  an  efficient 
soldier  by  attending  a  certain  number  of  drills  and 
passing  a  certain  standard  in  shooting. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  not  efficient;  specif.,  a 
volunteer  who  lias  not  qualified  himself  as  an  effi- 
cient by  attending  a  certain  number  of  drills  and 
passing  a  certain  standard  in  shooting. 

non-ego, s.    [Lat.=not  I.] 

Metaph. :  (See  extracts.) 

"  The  Eg<  and  non-Ego — mind  and  matter — are  not  only 
given  together,  but  in  absolute  co-equality.  The  one 
does  not  precede,  the  other  doeH  not  follow  :  and,  in  their 
mutual  relation,  each  is  equally  dependent,  equally  inde- 
pendent. Such  is  the  fact  as  given  in  and  by  conscious- 
ness."— Hamilton:  Metaphysics  (ed.  Mangel),  t.  292. 

"Kant  postulated  the  existence  of  a  non-Ego,  hut 
declared  that  we  know  nothing  of  it." — O.  U.  Letees: 
Hint,  rhilia.  (ed  1880),  ii.  668. 

non-elastic,  q.  Not  elastic;  destitute  of  the 
property  of  elasticity. 

non-elect,  «.  or  s.  pi.  One  who  is  not,  or  those 
who  are  not,  elected;  specif.,  one  who  is  not,  or 
those  who  are  not,  elected  for  salvation.  [ELECT.] 

non-election,  8.    Failure  of  election, 
•non-electric,  a.  &  «. 

A.  At  adj.:  Not  electric;  conducting  electricity. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  substance  which  is  not  electric; 
a  substance  which  transmits  electricity. 

*non-electrical,  a.   [NON-ELECTBIC,  A.  (q.  v.)] 
non-entity, s.    [NONENTITY.] 
non-entry, «. 

1.  Ord.  Laiuj.:  Failure  or  neglect  to  enter. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  casualty  which  formerly  fell  to 
tho  superior  where  the  heir  of  a  deceased  vassal 
neglected  to  obtain  himself  entered  with  the  supe- 
rior, or,  as    otherwise   expressed,   who    failed    to 
renew  the  investiture.    In  virtue  of  thecasnalty  the 
superior  was  entitled  to  the  rents  of  tho  feu. 

non-episcopal,  «.  Not  belonging  to  the  Episco- 
palian church  or  denomination. 

non-episcopalian,  s.  One  who  does  not  belong 
to  the  Episcopalian  church  or  denomination. 

non-essential,  «.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  essential,  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary or  indispensable ;  spec.,  applied  to  mutters  of 
faith  or  practice  not  considered  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. 

B.  At   Hutist.:  A   tliiiiR  which  is    not    absolutely 
necessary  or  indispensable. 

non  est.  phr.  [Lat.  =  he  (or  it)  is  not.]  A  con- 
traction of  the  Latin  non  est  inventus—he  was  not 
found,  he  (or  it)  was  not  to  be  found,  he  (orit)  was 

Hone. 


non-jurable 

•non  est  factum,  phr.  [Lat.=i<.  is  not  the  fact 
or  deed.] 

I. an-:  The  general  issue  in  an  action  on  bond,  ov 
other  deed,  whereby  the  defendant  formerly  denied 
that  to  be  his  deed  whereon  he  was  haed.  (  H'luir 
ton.) 

non  est  inventus,  phr.  [Latin=ho  was  not 
found.] 

/,(///•:  The  answer  made  by  tho  sheriff  in  tho  re- 
turn of  tho  writ,  when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  bailiwick. 

non-execution,  «.  Failure  or  neglect  of  execu- 
tion ;  neglect  or  omission  of  performance. 

non-existence,  s. 

1.  The  state  of  not  existing;  tho  negation  of  being. 

2.  A  thing  which  is  non-existent;  a  thing  which 
has  no  existence. 

"A  method  of  many  writers,  which  depreciates  the 
esteem  of  miracles,  is,  to  naive  not  only  real  verities,  but 
also  non-existences." — Browne:  Vulgar  Error*. 

non-existent,  ad].  Not  existing,  not  having 
existence. 

non-expansion,  8. 

Pathol.:  Tho  state  of  having  failed  to  expand. 
There  is  a  congenital  non-expansion  of  the  air-cells 
in  tho  lungs  of  some  weakly  infants.  (Tanner.) 

non-extensile,  o.  Not  extensile;  incapable  of 
being  extended  or  stretched. 

non-feasance,  s. 

Lair:  An  offense  consisting  in  an  omission  or 
neglect  of  doing  that  which  ought  to  be  done. 

non-fossiliferous,  a.    Not  containing  fossils. 

non-fulfillment,  s.    Failure  or  neglect  to  fulfill. 

non-ganglionlc,  a. 

Anat. :  (See  tho  compound.) 

IT  tfon-ganglionic  Chords : 

Anat.:  Chords  destitute  of  ganglia;  chords  not 
having  ganglionic  enlargements. 

non-gremial,  o.  Not  connected,  not  affiliated; 
outside. 

"  At  Bristol  last  week  there  was  a  public  meeting  in  sup- 
port ot  the  Cambridge  wmi-f/rewm/  examinations." — The 
Guardian,  Dec.  29, 1858,  p.  1042. 

*non-hearer,  ». 

Scotch  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  (See  extract.) 

"The  Presbyterian  non-jurors  have  scarcely  been  heard 
of  out  of  Scotland.  ...  So  late  as  1HIG,  a  few  persona 
were  still  bearing  their  public  testimony  against  the  sin 
of  owning  an  Antichristian  government  by  paying  taxes, 
by  taking  out  excise  licences,  or  by  laboring  on  public 
works.  The  number  of  these  realots  went  on  diminishing 
till  at  length  they  were  no  thinly  scattered  over  Scotland 
that  they  were  nowhere  numerous  enough  to  have  a  meet- 
ing house,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Son-he ar- 
trs." — ytacautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

non-importing,  fi.  Not  import  ing  goods  or  com- 
modities; as,  a  non-importing  state. 

non-indurated,  a. 

Anat.:  Not  having  become  indurated  when  nor- 
mally induration  should  have  taken  place.  There 
is  a  non-indurated  chancre.  (Tanner.) 

non-inhabitant,  s.  One  who  is  not  an  inhab- 
itant; a  stranger,  a  foreigner. 

non-intervention,  s.  The  act  or  state  of  not 
intervening  or  interfering;  specif.,  the  system  of 
policy  of  not  interfering  in  the  affairs  or  policies  of 
other  states,  except  where  the  interests  of  one's  own 
country  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned. 

non-interventionist,  s.  A  supporter  or  advo- 
cate of  non-intervention. 

"Would  the  n<m-ii>f''rrrntltnii*t  be  prepared  to  justify 
intervention,  say  in  Zanzibar,  to  stop  the  slave  trade;  or  in 
Bulgaria  to  stop  the  massacre  of  Bulgarians  by  the  Turks?" 
—Spectator,  Nov.  6,  1881,  p.  1402. 

non-intrusion,  s.  The  principles  of  the  Non- 
intrusiouists. 

non-intrusionlst,  s. 

Scotch  Church  Hist. :  A  member  of  a  party  whe, 
while  patronage  was  the  law  of  tho  Scottish  Estab- 
lished ('hurch,  contended  fortlie  principle  that  no 
minister  should  beintruded  on  a  parish  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  congregation.  It  was  to  meet  these 
views  that  the  General  Assembly,  in  ISM,  pussed  tin- 
Veto  Act  (q.  v.),  which  brought  the  Church  into 
conflict  with  tho  law  courts,  and  produced  the  Dis- 
ruption (q.  v.). 

non -issuable,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  issued; 
not  admittingof  an  issue  being  taken  upon  it;  ap- 
plied to  a  plea  which  does  not  raise  an  issue  uimn 
the  merits  of  the  case.  (Wharton.) 

non-Joinder,  e. 

Law:  A  plea  in  abatement  for  tho  non-joiuiiiL'  of 
a  person  as  a  co-defendant. 

•non-jurable,  <i.  Incapable  of  being  sworn ;  not 
capable  of  taking  an  oath. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     tnin,     »hjs; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  shun,     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    pn  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  Del,     del. 


non-jurant 

non-Jurant,  a.    Thu  same  a-  NoxjVRINO  (q.  T.). 

non-jurlng,  a.    [NoN.inuxr..] 

non-juror, ».    [NOMCROR.] 

non-limitation, ».    Absence  of  limit  or  limita- 
tion ;  failure  or  neglect  to  limit. 

'non  liquet,  phr.    [Lat.  =  it  is  not  clear.] 

\  \i-idiet  formerly  returned  by  a  jury  when 
a  matter  did  not  appear  clear,  and  was  to  bo  de- 
ferred to  another  day  of  trial. 

non-luminous,  a.    Not  luminous,  not  incandes- 

non-manufacturlng,  aitj.    Not  carrying  on  or 
entraired  in  manufactures;  as,  a  non-manufacturing 

non-marrying,  a.    Not  disposed  to  marry ;  as,  a 
non-ni'" •'•'/'",'/  man. 
non-member,  «.    One  who  is  not  a  member. 

p,  «.    The  quality  or  state  of  not 


non-metallic,  a.  Not  metallic;  not  consisting 
of  metal. 

tnon-moral,  a.  Having  no  standard  of  morality ; 
wanting  in  moral  sense. 

"  It  is  more  correct  to  say  of  the  negro  that  he  is  non- 
moral  than  immoral."— Prof.  A.  Ktant,  in  Eutyf.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th  I,  xvil.  817. 

non-natural,  n.  &.  s. 

A.  An   adj.:    Not    natural,    unnatural,    forced, 
strained. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  thing  which    is    not   natural; 
something  unnatural. 

2.  Med.  (pi.):  In  the  medical  philosophy  of  the 
ancients  things  necessary  to  human  existence,  but 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  man  or 
constitute  his  nature ;  functions  or  accidents  not 
strictly  belonging  to  man.     They  were  air,  food, 
drink,  sleep  and  wakofulness,  motion  and  rest,  the 
retentions  and  excretions,  and  finally  the  affections 
of  the  mind.    Most  of  these  enter  into  the  nature  of 
man,  and  are  not  in  any  sense  * '  non-naturals." 

non-necessity,  ».  Absence  of  necessity;  the 
quality  or  state  of  being  unnecessary. 

non-nitrogenized,  a.    Not  containing  nitrogen 

non-obedience,  s.  Failure  or  neglect  of  obedi- 
ence; failure  to  obey. 

non-observance,  s.  Failuroor  neglect  to  observe 
or  fulfill. 

non  obatante,  phr.  [Lat.]  Notwithstanding; 
in  spite  of  or  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  or  is 
to  no  stated  or  admitted.  A  phrase  used  in  old 
English  statutes  and  letters  patent,  implying  a  li- 
cense from  the  sovereign  to  do  a  thing  wluch  at 
common  law  might  bo  lawfully  done,  out,  being 
restrained  by  art  of  Parliament,  could  not  be  done 
without  sucn  license.  Such  a  license  is  not  now 
legal. 

AT(w  obstante  veredicto: 

Law:  A  judgment  entered  by  the  court  for  the 
plaintiff,  notwithstanding  a  verdict  being  given  for 
the  defendant,  or  vice  versa. 

"When  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  bad  in  law,  and 
when,  of  course,  its  being  true  in  point  of  fact  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  the  plaintiff  may,  after  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  move  for  judgment  non  obetante  rtre. 
fticto,  that  is,  that  he  have  judgment  to  recover  not- 
withstanding the  verdict,  which  Deing  given  on  a  bad 
plea,  ought  to  be  of  no  avail.  In  this  case  the  judgment 
can  only  l>e  on  the  confession  of  the  defendant,  for  judg- 
ment non  obttantt  veredtcttt  can  obviously  only  be  given 
when  the  plea  Is  in  confession  and  avoidance;  a  judgment 
which  is  always  awarded  on  the  merits,  and  never  granted 
but  in  a  very  clear  case,  and  where  It  is  apparent  that  in 
any  way  of  putting  the  raie  tho  defendant  can  have  no 
merit-.."— B?ii<*«/«ni':  r,. ,„,„,•„;..  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  14. 

non-parishioner,  s.  One  who  is  not  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  particular  parish. 
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non-professional,  a.  Not  belonging  to  a  pro- 
f  -ion  ;  not  done  by  a  professional  man. 

non-proficiency,  «.  Want  of  proficiency;  fail- 
ure to  make  progress. 

non-proficient,  a.  & .- . 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  proficient ;  not  having  attained 
proficiency  in  any  study  or  pursuit. 

B.  As  sttbttl. :  One  who    has  not  attained  profi- 
ciency in  any  study  or  pursuit. 

"No  marvel  if  we  be  whipped  for  dull  »ioii./»r.»rtc /••»/*  in 
God's  school."—  Up.  Hall:  Her.  at  Exeter,  Sept.,  1641. 

non-pros.,  phr.  &  v.  [Abbreviation  of  Latin  item 
pro«'guitur=hodoosnot  prosecute.) 

A.  As  phrase: 

In  I.""- :  \  judgment  entered  against  the  plaintiff 
iu  a  suit  when  ho  fails  to  appear  to  prosecute. 

B.  As  verb:  To  fail  to  prosecute ;  to  enter  a  judg- 
ment of  non-pros,  against. 

"If,  however,  the  plaintiff  neglects  to  deliver  a  declara- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  term  next  after  the  defendant  ap- 
pears, or  is  guilty  of  other  delays  or  defaults  against  the 
rules  of  law  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  action,  he  is 
adjudged  not  to  follow  or  pursue  his  remedy  as  he  ought 
to  do,  and  thereupon  a  nun.tiri'f  or  non  pro»eqitltur  is  en* 
tered;  and  he  is  said  to  be  mmprew'd." — Blactc*tone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

non-prosequitur,  phr.    [NON-PROS.  J 

non-recurrent,  non-recurring,  a.  Not  recur- 
ring ;  not  occurring  again. 

•non-regardance,  s.  Failure  or  neglect  to  re- 
gard or  observe ;  want  of  due  regard ;  slight,  disre- 
gard. 

"Since  you  to  non-regardanct  cast  my  faith." 

Skaketp.t  Twelfth  Xlglit,  v. 

non-regent,  *.  At  the  English  Universities,  a 
Master  of  Arts  whose  regency  lias  ceased.  [Hi. 
GENT.] 

non-rendition,  s.  Failure  or  neglect  of  rendi- 
tion ;  failure  or  neglect  to  render  what  is  duo. 

non-resemblance,  s.  Want  of  resemblance ;  un- 
likeness,  dissimilarity. 

•non-residence,  •none-resldence,  s. 

I.  Lit.:  Failure  or  neglect  to  reside  where  official 
duties  require  one  to  reside ;  the  state  of  being  non- 
resident; residence  away  from  one's  property. 

•2.  Fig. :  A  digression. 

"Without  any  n<m-re*{ileiKt  from  the  text." — Adams: 
Worts,  i.  898. 

non-resident,  <t.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Not  residing  where  official  duties  require 
one  to  reside;  residence  away    from  one's  proper 
place  or  home;  not  residing  within  a  particular 
state;  as,  a  non-resident  creditor. 

2.  Fig. :  Digressing,  departing,  diverging. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  non-resident;  one    who 
does  not  reside  where  official  duties  require  him  to 
reside. 


to 

•  ssion  to 

'<*'  Power-  or  forco  without  resistance. 

"Lochiel  would  undoubtedly  have  laughed  the  doctrine 
of  non-p*a/s(anc*  to  scorn."  —  Atacaulay:  Hist.  Eny.  ch.  ziii. 

...       „.;„,„„„  n~n.  •   (       ,«*!.   ^  ^»1«  < 

Aon-r<'f  wfance  OaM    An  oath,  or  m(.ro  properlj  ,  a 

^ecl»"  |  '<">  ,  Constltutlng  part  of  an  oatf.,  re,iuir<.d 
by  bngllsn  statute,  U  I  Has.  11.,  c.  1,  [rom  all  om- 
CCrs  of  Corporations.  It  ran  thus: 

"I  do  declare  and  believe  that  it  Is  not  lawful,  upon  any 
protense  whatever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king,  and  I 
So  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his 
authority  against  hi.  person  or  against  those  that  are 

commi.«,oned  by  hta.* 
'non-resistant,  a.  &  s. 


nonage 

non-ruminantla, «.  )>l. 

Z»6l.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  Snn-RuminOMtia,  or  Artiodactyls,  which  do  not 
chew  the  cud  .  .  .  are  divisible  Into  three  families: 
Sui.lie  iHogs>,  nippopotamidn-  i  Hippopotamuses),  and 
Anoplotherida."— Ca*tell't  Xat.  lli.it.,  ii.  336. 

'non-sane,  a.  Not  sane ;  not  sound  ;  as,  a  per- 
son of  n'nt-sane  mind. 

•non-science,  .-•.     Nonsense. 

"The  doctor  talked  mere  science  or  jum+elrxre  aboot 
humors,  complexions,  and  animal  spirits." — Kingslejf: 
H'ftu-'tr't  //'«:  ch.  xxi. 

tnon-sensitive,  «.  &  «. 

A.  An  adjective: 

1.  Not  sensitive ;  not  easily  impressed  by  external 
objects. 

2.  Wanting  in  sense  or  perception. 

"No  precepts  can  so  gain  upon  nature  as  to  make  her 
non-ftmlttrc."— Frltham:  Rciolret,  pt.  i.,  ret.  liv. 

B.  As  sul>«t. :  One  who  is  wanting  in  sense  or  per- 
ception. 

non-sequltur,  s.    [Lat.  =  it  does  not  follow.  | 
Logic:  An  inference  which  does  not  follow  from 
the  premises. 

non-sexual,  «.     Devoid  of  sex ;  sexless ;  neuter. 
A'oM-»ej-uaI  reproduction: 
Physiol.:  [MoNoooNi,  PARTHENOGENESIS.] 

•non-solution,  ».  Failure  of  solution  or  expla- 
nation. 

"Athen«)us  instances  enigmatical  propositions,  and 
the  forfeitures  and  rewards  upon  their  solution  and  non- 
solution." — Broftme. 

•non-solvency,  «.  Failure  or  inability  to  pay 
debts ;  insolvency. 

•non-solvent,  a.  &. s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Unable  to  pay  debts ;  insolvent,  bank- 
rupt. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  ; 
an  insolvent. 

non-striated,  a.    Not  striated. 

Non-striated  fiber: 

Anat.:  Muscular  fiber  not  haying  any  fine  paral- 
lel stripes  or  bands  running  obliquely  across  it.     1 
is  found  only  in   the  involuntary  muscles,  and  not 
universal  even  among  them. 

non-SUbmisslon,  s.  Want  or  failure  of  submis- 
sion. 

non- submissive,  «.  Failing,  neglecting,  or  re- 
fusing to  submit. 

non-summons, ». 

Laic:  Failure  to  serve  a  summons  within  the 
assigned  time.  There  was  a  wager  of  law  of  non- 
summons. 

•non-surety,  ».  Want  of  surety  or  safety ;  in- 
security. 

*non-tenuit,  phr.    [Lat.  =  he  did  not  hold.] 

Eng.Latc:  A  plea  in  bar  to  replevin,  to  avowry 
for  arrears  of  rent,  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  hold 
in  manner  and  in  form  as  the  avowry  alleged. 
( H'Aarfon.) 

•non-tenure,  s. 

Entj.  Laic:  A  plea  in  bar  to  a  real  action  by  say- 
ing that  lie  (the  defendant)  held  not  tho  land  in 
the  plnntiff's  count  or  declaration,  or  at  least  some 
part  thereof.  (JVharton.) 

non-term,  s. 

/-.'my-  Lair:  \  vacation  between  two  terms  of  a 
court. 

•non-unlformltarlan,  non-unlformlst,  s. 
(feol.:  One  who  doe*  not  assent  to  the  imiformi- 


powor,  or  force ;  offering  no  resistance  to 

non-performance,".    Failure  or  neglect  to  per-    power,  or  force, 
form  or  fulfill ;  the  state  of  not  being  jierformed  or       -Teach    Pn««ive    obedience,  and   n,,n.rt»t»t,,»i  prin 

fulfilled.  •     •        • 


non-placental,  adj.  Not  baring  a  placenta; 
aplarental. 

non-plus,  t-.  (.  &  «'.    [NONPLCB.] 

non-polarlzable,  a. 

/•./'..:  ID/  an  electrode'):  Not  capable  of  being 
pola  rized.  (Foster :  Physiol.  (od.  4th) ,  p.  58. ) 

non-possumus,  phr.  [Lat.=we  are  unable;  wo 
cannot.  |  An  expression  signifying  inability. 

non-preparation,  «.  Failure  or  neglect  of  prep- 
.-ir.it  ion  ;  the  >tate  of  not  IxHiig  prepared. 

non-presentation,  *u>>*t.  Failure  or  neglect  to 
present ;  the  state  of  not  being  presented. 

non-production,  s.  Failure  or  neglect  to  pro- 
duce ;  the  state  of  not  being  produced. 


,|iatthe  present  state  of  the  earth  was  bronchi 
aboutby  the  operation  of  existing  causes  continued 

through  vast  intervals  of  time. 

non-union,  a.    Not  connected  with   any  union; 
B.  As  substantive:  spec.,  applied  to  a  workman  who  does  not  betongto 

1.  One  who  holds  that  no  resistance  should  ever    a  trade-society  or  trades-union. 


be  made  to  constituted  authority  even  when  un- 
justly cxerci-eil. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  force  should  never  be  used 
to  resist  violence. 

non  resisting,  a.  Offering  no  resistance,  oppo-i- 
tion,  or  obstruction ;  as,  a  non-rea/*///"/  medium. 

non-return,  «.    Failure  or  neglect  to  return. 
non-ruminant,  a.  A.  •. 

A.  At  adj. :  Not  chewing  the  cud. 

B.  A  i  substantive  : 


non-usance,  s.    Failure  or  neglect  to  use. 
non-user,  «. 

i.tr  "• : 

I.  Neglect  or   omis-ion    to  u-e  an    ea-ement   or 
other  right. 
•1.  NegWt  or  failure  to  perform  otlieial  duties  or 

sen  i''e^. 

•n&n  age  (age  as  Ig)  i  li.u.  [Low  Lat.  nimagium, 
from  Lat.  »>»iiu<  =  mntli  :  PMJtWW  nine.  |  A  ninth 
l>nrt  of  movables,  formerly  paid  to  t  he  clergy nn  the 
ileatli  of  IMTSOIIS  in  their  pari-li,  ami  claimed  on 


ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  same  as  NOS-ROIIXANTIA  (q.  v.).    pretense  of  lieinc  applied  to  pimi.-  u-<-.    (.Eng.) 


(ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wBrk, 


whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
wnd.     son;     mute,     cub,    clire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 
e,     03 


sir, 
=  8; 


marine;   g6,    p8t, 
ey  =  a.      qn  =  tw. 


nonage 

uon  ageiageaslg  i),».  |Lat.  n»n=not,  and 
Lin;,  -niif.  I 

1.  'J'lte  timo  of  life  before  a  person  attains  tho  age 
when,  according  to  the  laws  of  hi-  country.  In-  i- 
considered  competent  to  manago  his  owuauairs; 
minority. 

'J.  A  period  of  immaturity  generally. 

"That  folded  in  its  tender  inomyr  lies, 
A  beauteous  bud,  uor  yet  admits  the  skies." 

Hughes:  claudlanus. 

n5n   aged  i  aged  as  Igdi,  a.    [  Eng.  nonaa(e)  (2) : 
•/.  |    Being  still  in  nonage;  not  having  attained 
maturity. 

"Tell  the  world  the  MuHe'a  love  nppeares 
In  n»)ittu>''t  youth,  an  in  the  lengtn  of  years." 

Itrowne:  Hrltannia's  Pastoral*,  bk.  i.,  g  5. 

uon  a  gen  ur   i  an,  s.   [Latin  tuMognarttu** 

ciuitaining   or   consisting    of    nini'!\;    ,i»,nHi<-tii  = 

ninety   each;    distrib.    from    nonas/inia  =  ninety ; 

in=nino.]     A  person  between  the  age  of  ninety 

and  a  hundred  years. 

non  a  ges  I  mal,  «.  &  s.  [Lat.  nonagtsimus, 
from  n«/i(i(/i/i/a=uiiiety.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  ln-loiiginu  to  the  num- 
ber ninety!  pertaining  to  a  nonagesimal.    (Used 
-liecially  of  the  arc  measurements,  in  which  80' 
stand  fora  rightangle.) 

B.  As  substantive  • 

Axtmn. :  The  nonace.-irnal  dogroo  of  the  ecliptic ; 
th»  point  of  tint  ecliptic  which  at  the  moment  is 
highest  above'  the  horizon.  Every  point  in  tho 
ecliptic  is  in  succession  tho  nonagesimal. 

lion  a  g&n,  .-  [Lat  nonus— ninth  ;  Or.  </<m;'<i= 
an  angle.  |  A  figure  having  nine  sides  and  nine 
angles. 

lion    ane,  s.    [Lat.  >iu»iu=nine;  -a»f.] 

(VicHi.:  CoHoo.  A  name  given  to  tho  hydrocarbons 
of  tlio  i»aratlin  series,  containing  nine  atoms  of  car- 
bon. Three  isomeric  nonanos  are  at  present  known, 
v  i/..  normal  nonano  which  oxists  in  petroleum,  and 
i.  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  hoat  on  solid 
pa  ratlin,  boils  at  147  148  ;  isobutyl-isoamyl,  pre- 
pared from  the  iodides  of  tho  respective  alcohol 
radicals,  boils  at  1H-  ;  and  propyleno  diisopropyl, 
oht  ained  by  tho  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  iso- 
propj  lie  iodide,  boils  at  130  . 

non  a.-teT-11-g.,  n5n-a-t8l  -1-a,  s.  [Latinized 
frotn  the  ( iuiaua  name  of  ono species.] 

i:<it. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaoeee,  family  Guottar- 
iliila'.  Native  in  this  country,  ffonateliaoflcinalis 
i-;  1  he  Astlima  bnsli  of  Ouiana,  which  is  said  to  bo 
useful  in  asthma. 

nonce, 'nones, 'nonnes,.*.  [Properly  for  the  once. 
The  older  spelling  is/or  then,  anes,  for  then  ones, 
tins  initial  n  really  belonging  to  tho  dative  case  of 
the  article  (A.  S.  illniin,  dhan),  and  ones  or  anes= 
"i;c".  (See  remarks  under  N.))  Occasion,  pur- 
po-e,  intent.  (Only  found  in  the  phrase  for  the 
•ONC0.) 

"  His  body  wa»  found  .  .  .  within  a  great  tree  made 
hollow /or  the  nonce,  like  a  trunke."— llolinshetl:  Hist. 
Eng.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xlii. 

n5n  -cha-lance  (or as  non   cha  lans  - ,  ».    [Fr.] 

Tim  quality  or  state  of  being  nonchalant;  want  or 

ice  of  earnestness  of  f-'elin^or  interest;  care- 

li'sMirss,  recklessness, coolnoss, indifference. 

non  cha  lant  (or  as  non  ?ha  Ian),  a.  [Fr., 
from  iKi/i  — not,  and  chaloir=lo  care,  to  interest 
one's  self,  from  Lat.  cuteo=to  bo  warm  or  ardent.] 
Careless,  reckless,  cool,  indifferent. 

non -cha  lant-ljf,  nrfr.  [Eug.  tumchalant ;-/».] 
In  a  nonchalant  manner ;  coolly;  with  careless  in- 
drfferenco. 

*non  c6m-pound  -Sr,  x.  ( Pref.  ?io»-,  and  Eng. 
compottnder.T 

Rng.  Hi#t.  (pi.) :  Jacobites  who  wished  to  bring 
back  James II.  without  compounding  or  covenant- 
inn  with  him  respecting  tho  character  of  his  future 
government. 

••  The  \»nc»mpounders  thought  it  downright  Whiggery, 
downright  rebellion,  to  take  advantage  of  His  Majesty's 
unfortunate  situation  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on 
him  any  condition.  Tlio  plain  ilulyof  his  subjects  was 
to  bring  him  back."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.tcli.  xx. 

n8n-c6n  form  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  non-,  and  English 
conforming.]  Not  conforming ;  acting  as  a  noncon- 
formist (q.v.);  dissenting  from  .the  established 
religion  of  a  country. 

"Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  make  the  dissoiitin^ 
t'.incitnf.'i-ntiiiij  pnrty  considerable." — Stnith:  Sermons,  vol. 
v  .  >--r.  1^. 

non  con  form  -1st,  ».    [Prof,  non-,  and  Eng.  con- 

fnrmist.\ 

"I.  <>rt1.  f.aiig.:  One  who  refuses  to  join  or  agree 
with  others. 

"Is  it  handsome  that  I  should  be  a  nonconformist 
fitherin  public  sorrow  or  joy?" — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  9. 
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II.  Technically  : 

1.  Kim.  ///»/.  (pl.f;  Those  who  declined  to  con- 
form  their   worship   to  that   by  law  established. 
They  wore  of  two  kinds:  First,  those  who,  being 
religious,  wor.-liiped  nowhere;  second,  thoso  who 
attended  the  services  of  some  other  religious  de- 
nomination than  the  established  church.    It  was 
morefrequentlyusedof  the  latter  rla.-s.    The  name 
was  first  applied  to  those  who  declined  to  conform 
to  the  enactments  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  2  &  :t 
Edward  VI..  c.  1,  passed  in  K>49.    It  was  revived  and 
applied  to  the  two  thousand  clergyman,  who  had  to 
surrender  their  livings  on  account  of  their  inability 
to  conform  to  the  more  celebrated  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, UCharles  II..C.4,  flr-t  enforced  on  Aug.  21, 1662, 
Etymologically  viewed,  a  Dissenter  and  a  Conform- 
ist somewhat  differ.    The  former  word  denotes  that 
he  feels  differently  from  Churchmen,  that  his  sym- 
pathies go  in  a  different  direction;  the  latter  word 
refers,  not  to  his  feelings,  but  to  his  action  with 
respect  to  public  worship.   The  laws  formerly  exist- 
ing  required    him    to    conform    to    that    of    the 
Established  Church  by  attending  the  services  and 
partaking  of  the  Communion.    The  two  words,  Dis- 
senter and  Nonconformist,  as  generally  referring  to 
the  same  individual,  became  interchangeable.  ("For 
the  history  of  Nonconformist,  see  therefore  Dis- 
senter.) 

2.  Entom.:  Xylina  zinc kenii,  one  of  the  Noctuas. 

non-cin-form  -I-tf,  s.  A,u.  [Pref.  nan-,  and  Eng. 

cini/nnnity.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Refusal  or  noglectof  conformityor  compliance. 

2.  Specif. :  Refusal  to  unite  witli  the  Established 
Church  of  a  country  in  its  mode  of  worship  and 
rites;  the  principles  of  uou-couformists. 

"He  (Stedman)  .  .  .  two  yean*  after,  was  ejected 
for  nonconformity" — Wood:  Athniue  Oxon.,  ii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Refusing  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  a  country  ;  belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  nonconformists ;  as,nonconformity  principles. 

nSn  -de  script,  a.  <fe  «.  [Latin  Jioi»=not,  and 
OtteiipttU,  pa.  par.  of  de«cri6«=to  describe  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adject  ire: 

*1.  Not  before  described ;  novel,  new. 
2.  Not   easily    described;   abnormal,  odd,  inde- 
scribable. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Something  not    before   described  or  classed; 
something  abnormal. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  not  easily  described  or  classed ; 
something  belonging  to  no  distinct  kind  or  class. 

n6ne,  *nane,  *non,  *noon,  a.  <fc  proit.  or  a.  [A.  S. 
ndn,  from  ne  =  not,  and  d»=one.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  one,  not  any,  no. 

"Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt,  and  thoa  .  .  .  shalt 
have  none  assurance  of  thy  life." — Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

1T  None  is  not  now  used  attributively. 

B.  .4*  pronoun  or  substantive : 

1.  No  one,  not  one,  not  any  one.    (Said  of  persons 
or  things.) 

".Your  BO  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 

SAuJbrnji. .  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  any,  not  a  part,  not  the  least  portion. 
"Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it,  but  on  the  Sabbath  there 

shall  be  none." — Exodns  xvi.  26. 

3.  Nothing. 

"  Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee." 

Shakes?.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
H  jVon*  the  lets  (or  more) :  Not  any  the  less  (or 
more)  on  that  account ;  just  the  same, 
none-so-pretty,  nancy-pretty, ... 
Bot. :  Scucifraga  umbrosa.    [LONDOX-PMDE.  ] 
none,.".    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nomw=ninth  ;  nor?  in  = 
nine.]    The  ninth  hour  of  the  day  after  sunrise  at 
thoeqninoxes;  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
uon   ene,  s.    [Lat.  >umiu=nintli ;  -em*.] 
Chem. :  C^Hjg.    Nonylene,  Pelargonene.    A  name 
given  to  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefine  series,  con- 
taining nine  atoms  of  carbon.    It  is  one  of   the 
products  of    the  dry  distillation  of  hydroleic  or 
metoleic  acid,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  boils  at  120°,  and  burns  with  a  bright 
white  flame. 

non  en '-tl-ty,  «.  [Pref.  »o«-,  and  Eng.  entity 
(q.  v.).] 

•1.  Non-existence;  the  negation  of  being. 

"Nothing  can  bring  its  no-self  out  of  nonentity  into 
something." — Heiitley:  Boyle  Lecture*. 

2.  A  thing  which  does  not  exist. 

"There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for  evil. 
when  evil  wastruly  a  nonentity,  and  nowhere  to  be  found." 
— South:  Sermons. 

*;J.  Nothingness,  insignificance. 

4.  A  person  or  thingof  no  importance  or  consider- 
ation ;  a  nobody ;  a  mere  nothing. 


,  [See  def.J  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
aier  (q.  v.),  from  Nonnius,  the  Latin 
z,  a  Portuguese  mathematician  of  Al- 


nonpareil 

n&nes,  ».  pi.  f  Fr.,  from  Lat.  nonas,  from  nonus 
(for  nori'iiii8)=ninth,  from  noivtii  -nine.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  Tho  fifth  day,  according  to  the 
Komaii  ( 'ulendar,  of  the  months  January,  February, 
April,  June.  August,   September,  November,    and 
December,  and  the  seventh  of  March.  May,  July, 
and  October.    The  nnnet  were  so  called  from  their 
falling  on  the  ninth  day  before  the  Ides,  reckoning 
inclusively,  according  to  the  Roman  system  of  com- 
putation. 

2.  Roman  Liturgy :  The  office  for  tho  ninth  hour. 
n6ne  su$li,  n6n   such.s.    [Eug.  none, and»ucfc.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  for  excel- 
Vuoe  or  other  quality  is  without  an  equal. 

"A  nonsuch  of  a  woman." — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Granai- 
ion,  i.  166. 

2.  Botany  and  Ifnrtirultttrt1 : 

(I)  A  variety  of  apple  of  a  greenish-brown  color, 
ripening  in  September. 

f2)  M»dlcagotaHva,t  species  of  trefoil  or  lucerne. 

(3)  Lychnis  chalcedonica . 

nonesuch-medick,  «.  Tho  English  name  of  a 
plant  called  Black  Nonesuch.  It  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated for  fodder,  like  yellow  clover,  which  it  re- 
sembles, but  it  is  now  falling  into  disrepute. 

no  net  , -.    [Ital.  nonetto;  Lat.  notiiu=ninth.] 

Music:  A  composition,  written  for  nine  voices  or 
instruments. 

*n8n -Site,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  titmouse. 

no  nil  11  6n,  s.  |  Lat.  »nniu=ninth,  and  Eng. 
million.]  Tho  number  produced  by  tho  raising  of  a 
million  to  tho  ninth  power ;  a  number  consisting  of 
a  unit  with  fifty-four  ciphers  annexed.  According 
to_the  French  system  of  numeration,  a  unit  with 
thirty  ciphers  annexed. 

n5n-I  6-nI  -na,  «.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.  ] 

ZoOlogy  tt  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera, 
family  Polystomellidea.  Range  from  Upper  Creta- 
ceous times  till  now. 

n.6  -nl  us, ».    [See  di-f.  ] 
pliod  to  a  vernier  ( 
form  of  Nonnez,  a  I 
cazar  (born  in  1497),  who  is  said  to  have  invented  it. 

NSn  Ittr'-Ing,  a.  [Lat.  ?ion=not,  and  j'uro=to 
swear.]  Not  swearing  allegiance;  belonging  or 
pertaining  to  the  party  of  Nonjurors  (q.  v.). 

NSn  jur'-5r,  8.  [Latin  non=not,  and  juro=to 
swear.] 

Eng.  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  term  applied  to  those 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  tho  Establishment,  who, 
holding  that  James  II.  was  sovereign  dejure  after 
the  throne  had  been  declared  vacant,  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.  and  his 
successors.  Among  these  were  Sancrof  r,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  six  bishops  —  Turner  (Ely), 
Lloyd  (Norwich),  Frnmpton  (Gloucester),  Lake 
(Chiche3ter),Whito(Peterborough),and  Kon  (Bath 
and  Wells).  Sancroft  sanctioned  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop,  and  thus  a  schism  arose.  The  Non- 
jurors  themselves  divided  on  the  question  of 
Nonjurors1  usages  (Q.V.).  and  each  party  conse- 
crated bishops.  Gordon,  tho  last  prelate  of  the 
regular  body,  died  in  1799,  and  so  the  Nonjurors 
proper  came  to  an  end.  Boothe,  the  last  of  the 
irregularly  constituted  bishops,  died  in  Ireland 
some  twenty  years  later.  (Lathbury;  see  also 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv.) 

Nonjurors1  usages, s.  pi. 

Eng,  Church  Hist.  <t  Ritual :  Certain  ceremonies 
adopted  by  the  Nonjurors  in  the  Communion  office, 
viz. :  Mixing  water  with  tho  wine,  prayers  for  tho 
dead,  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  Clements,  the  prayer  of  oblation,  trine  immer- 
sion at  baptism,  the  use  of  chrism  at.  confirmation, 
and  unction  of  the  sick.  Henco  the  Nonjurors  wore 
sometimes  called  Usagers. 

*n5n-Jttr'-5r-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  nonjuror:  -ism.}  The 
principles  or  practices  of  the  Nonjurors. 
noune, ».    [NcN.] 

non'-njf.s.    [Nixsi.]    A  ninny,  a  simpleton. 

nonny-nonny,  phr.  Tho  burden  of  a  song,  fre- 
quent in  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

non  -par-Sil,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  non=not,  and  pareil= 
eqnal,  from  Low  Lat.  pariculus,  a  double  dimin. 
from  Lat.  pnr=eqnal.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  no  equal ;  unequaled,  peer- 
laN 

"  The  most  nonpnreit  ln-.-int y  of  the  world,  beauteous 
knowledge."—  Whitlock.  Manners  of  t lie  English.  U6M. ) 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  person  or  thing  of  such  excellence  in  any 
quality  as  to  have  no  equal  or  peer :  a  none-m-li. 

"The  HtHilxireil  of  beauty." 

Shalcesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  i.  6. 
".  A  kind  of  apple. 

3.  A  kind  of  biscuit. 


boil,     btfy;     pout,    )6wl;    cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


nonplus 
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nops 

nodn    fldw-Sr,  ».    [Eug.  noon,  andjtower.] 


II.  Print.:  A  size  of  type  larKer  than  agate  and       n6n  f  1  -a  mine,   «.    [Eug.    nonyl;   «m(monta), 

•n  in  i  nit  in.    The  type  u.-r.l  in  this  definition    andsuff.  -ine  (Chem.).'} 

is  nonpar.'!].  ("/,,/,».:  <  .,H>,N.    A  colorli-!*  aromatic  liquid,  ob- 

n5n    plus,  ».    [Lat.  non=not,  and  »/«*=  more-]    taiin-d  by  .in;  action  of  ammonia  on  nouyl-chloride. 

A   rtate  of  pi-rpli-xity  in  which  oue  is  unable  to    It  boils  at  190%  and  is  slightly  soluble  iu  water.  tnnfu,    i*.    ,     rpno,   „  „„  .    ;  ,„  i 

docido.oii  furl  li.-r  stops  inability  to  say  or  do  mc.m ;       n6n    jM$ne,  «.    [Eng.  nonyl ;  -€•««.]    [NoffEffE.]    re™t  at  nolm  ;  a  ilunchoon.    ' 

nfin  Jfl'-IC.  «.    [Eng.  ttonyl ;  -iV.]    Contained  in 
or  derived  from  nonyl (q.  v.). 
nonylic-acld,  *.    [PELAKGONIC-ACID.] 
nonylic-alcohol, ». 

Nonyl-alcohol.     Nonyl-hydrate. 


.    O  .     1  I  I  .1  '  II  I  I  1     1      l*J     •     •!.*     W»     <-»^/    11HH  f    . 

a  i 'iizzlc.  n  quandary.    (Now  only  used  in  the  phrase 

fit  II  ii"i>  I'tlLH.) 

"The  it<>ni>hi*  of  my  rciiHon  will  yield  u  fairer  oppor- 
tuuity  to  my  fuith."  —  Suuth;  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  2. 

n5n  plus,  r.  t.  [NONPLUS,  «.]  To  make  at  a 
nonnlus  ;  to  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  confound,  to  be- 
wilder ;  t"  stop  by  embarrassment. 

".\'',nplu»t  and  confounded."—  Cudworth:  Jntell.  System, 
p.  636. 

non    s^nse,  «.    [Prcf.  non-,  and  Kntr.  sense.'] 

1.  No  Mcnse;  that  which  conveys  no  sense  or  ideas ; 
unmeaning  or  nonsensical  language  or  words. 

"This  fton*c»x#  pot  Into  all  the  following  editions  by  a 
mistake  of  the  stage  editors."—  Popt:  OH  Shakespeare. 

2.  An  absurdity;  an  absurd  idea  or  proposition; 
as.  It  is  nonsense  to  think  of  taking  such  a  step. 

*y.  Things  of  no  importance  ;  tiillr-. 

"What's  the  world  to  him, 
*T.B  nonsense  all."  Thomson. 


Botany:  Tragonogan  pratensi*  or  pratew.  So 
named  because  the  flowers  cloee  at  noon.  Tailed 
also  Noontide. 

A   rcpoeo  ot 


"If  he  be  disposed  to  take  a  whet.  11  M.«IIIIII(/,  an  4-  ._ 
ing's  draught,  or  n  bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes  to  the 
Club." — AdttisoH :  Bjtectator,  No.  72. 


'noon  shun, «.    [XUSCBKOS.] 

nodn  -stead,  *noon   sted,  s.    [Eng.  noon,  and 


i/nvnfr.;  *  -iii  n*j.    j^ouyi-tticouoi.      iioiiyi-itjui  ii«»         noon  mean,      HOOU  -SfceQ,  ».     I  i.im.   7100 
Octyl-carbinol.    An  oily  liquid  prepared  by  heating    stead.  \    The  position  of  the  sun  at  noontide. 


nonyl-chloride  with  alcoholic  potash.    It  boils  at 

a»i  . 
nod  -die,  «.  fProb.  connected  with  noddy  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  simpleton,  a  ninny,  a  fool. 

"He  was  such  a  iiood/ehedid  not  know  the  value  of  what 
he  had  bought." — Forsyth:  Life  of  Cicero,  ch.  xi. 

2.  A  strip  of  rolled  dough,  used  in  soup. 

nod -dle-d6m, «.  [Ens.  noodle ; -dom.]  Noodles 
or  simpletons  collectively ;  the  region  of  noodles. 

nook  (1),  *nok,  *noke,  *neuk,  s.  [Irish  &  Gaul, 
niuc.]  A  corner,  a  recess ;  a  narrow  place  formed 


"It  would  torn  the  noonsted  into  night." 

Drayton:  The  Mnon-Ttilf. 

nodn  -tide,  ».    [A.  S.  ndn-tld,  from  ndn=noon, 
and  fi<i=tide,  time.] 
A.  As «ubgtantii*e: 

1.  Oi'd.  Lang.:  The  time    alxmt  noon;  midday; 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

"  Makes  the  night  morning  and  the  noontide  night." 
Sluilcesp.:  Kiehm-,1  III.,  1.  4. 

2.  Bot.:  [XOONFLOWER.] 


.  _    .,      .       .  n     i  fvi.-;*  ,    n    nit  i  IAJW    i  >i.t  i  i     mi  in-  •<  i  »       jg      full    *       icrt'lilllllLT       1 

by  an  angle  in  or  between  bodies ;  a  secluded  retreat,    happening  at  noon :  moridion 
"That  Mot  where,  on  paternul  ground, 
A  habitation  she  hud  found." 

H'onfawrf*..    White  Voe  of  Rylstone,  Til. 

•nook-sHotten,  n.    Having  many  nooks  or  cor- 
non  sen  -Sl-cal,  a.    [English  nonsens(e)  ;  -icaf.J    nerej  indented  with  bays,  creeks,  4c. 


to   noon   or   midday; 


nonsense-verses,  «.  pi.  Verses  formed  by  tak- 
ing any  words  which  will  snit  the  rhythm  without 
reference  to  forming  any  connected  sense  or  idea. 


He  is  retired  as  n<»mti<le  dew." 

Wordsworth:  1'oet's  Knitaph. 

int   of   noon. 


Having  or  conveying  no  sense  or  meaning ;  unmean- 
ing, senseless,  absurd. 

"So  ntmnenstcnl,  that  we  shall  not  here  trouble  the 
reader  with  them." — Vuduiorth:  Jntell.  System,  p.  291. 

nSn-sSn  -si  cal-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  nonsensical :  -ty.] 
In  a  nonsensical  manner;  without  sense  or  mean- 
ing; absurdly. 


"That  tiook-shotten  isle  of  Albion." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  r.,  iii.fi. 

•nook  (2),  s.    [Lat.  nocata.}    (SeeT.) 

*!T  A  nook  of  land: 

Law:  Twelve  and  a  half  acres. 

ndol'-bSn-gSr,  «.    [Native  Australian  (?).] 

ZoOl.:  Tarstpre  rostratu*,  a  little  Marsnpial  ani- 


•noontide-prick,    tubtt.    The  poii 
(Sftafce*;).:  Htnry  VI.,  ft.  III.,  i.  4.) 

noops, .-..   [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  popular  name  for 
Ridius  chu»ia;morus,  or  cloudberry. 

*np6r'-^,  8.    [Fr.  nourri,  pa.  par.  of  nourrfr=to 
nourish.]    A  boy,  a  stripling,  a  lad. 

"  In  her  arms  the  nuked  noory  Btraioed." 

Turberrillr. 

noose,  *nooze,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Skeat  sug- 


"  Never  was  any  thlnR  more  »on«n«((joHi/ pleanant."—    ma],  family  Phalangistida>.    It  resembles  a  long-    gests  6.  Fr.  7ioi«    pi    of  »«      or  »ieu  •  Fr    n 
estrange:  Iratulation  of  <jueredo.  snouted  mouse,  and  is  found  in  western  Australia,    knot,  from  Lat.  nodut. 


L'R> 


absurdity,  nonsensp. 
n6n  -such, «. 


ivHufc,  ,iwui  i^m.  KUUW,.    Malm  suggests  Wei.  naif— 

n5n  sSn  -sI-C«il-n8ss,  «.    [English  nonsensical;    CaltodabotheTjtt.  a  band.a  tie;  Gael.*  Ir.  ,m*9=a  tie,  a  collar.l    A 

iiejw.J   The  quality  or  state  of  being  nonsensical;       no  0  log    Ic-?.l,  a.    [Eng.  nnolo<j(y);  -irai.]    Of  running  knot  which  binds  tho  closer  the  more  it  U 

or  pertaining  to  noology.  drawn. 

no  51 -6-glst,  «.    [English  noOlo<i(ij) ;  -int.}    One  "Caught  In  mine  own  no..!*." 

who  studies  or  is  versed  in  noOlogyi  Beaum.  ,r  FM.,  Kute  a  wife.  iii.  1. 

n6  61    6  if  s     [Or  notw=tlic  mind    and  loao»=  "Odse,  v.  <.  [NoosE,  «.]  To  catch  ortiein  a  uoosej 

a  discourse.] 'The  science  of  intellectual  facts  or  to  entrap,  to  ensnare,  to  catch. 


[Prefix  »,*...  nd  English««« 


(q.vO.J 
A.  An  substantive : 

i  stoppage  of  a  suit  during  trial. 


This 


phenomena. 
nodn,  *noen,  «non  'none,  *noone,».&<i. 


[A.S. 


isdoupbythojudgewhen.inhisopiuion.theplaiiit-  ,,oii-«d=n<x)n-tide;  Lat.  nona  (hora)  =  the  ninth 
ill  fails  to  make  out  a  legal  cause  of  action,  or  to  (|1Our),  from  ii«iiw=ninth,  nofem  =  ninc;  Dutch 
support  his  pleadings  by  any  evidence.  ,loen  ] 


"  It  is  UBUal  for  a  plaintiff,  when  he  or  hi-  connfiel  per- 
ceives  that  he  liu«  not  given  evidence  tmfflcient  to  main- 
tain hia  Issue,  to  be  voluntarily  nongttited,  orwithdntw 
himself  :  whereupon  the  crier  in  ordered  to  call  the  plaint- 
iff ;  and  If  neither  he,  nor  anybody  for  him,  appears,  he 
U  notttttitrft,  the  jiiror«  tire  discharged,  the  action  is  at  un 
end,  and  tho  defendantuhall  recover  his  costs.  Th 


41  Yoa're  fairly  noosed,  and  mnitt  eoiutent 
To  bear,  what  nothing  can  prevent." 

Wilkle:  Ape,  I'arrot,  and  Jackdaw. 

Nooth,  subtt.    [The  inventor  of  tho  apparatus.] 
(See  '•! \  in.  and  compound.) 


brated ;   afterward  the  time  of   this  service   wa: 

. — ¥  altered,  and  tho  term  came  to  be  applied  to  ini'l- 

»on  of  tills  practiced,  that  u  nonsuit  IH  more  eligible  for  day. 

theplaintiff,  than  a  verdict  againit  him;  for  afteramm-  2.  Midday;    the    time    when    the    sun    is    in   the 

'im,  which  18  only  adefault,  hemay  commence  thegame  meridian, 
fiiit  aKnin  for  theimme  can-*,  of  action;  but  after  a  ver. 
diet  hud,  and  judgment  couHeq,uent  thereupon,  he  is  for 
erer  lmrr«rl  from  attacking  the  defendant  upon  the  same 

ground  of  complaint.     But  in  case  the  plaintiff  appear*,  II.  Flp.:lho   middle    or    culminating    point    of 

the  jury  hy  their  foreman  deliver  in  their  verdict."—  anything;  the  prime;  thctimeof  greatest  brilliancy. 


noen 

A.  As  Bulmtantirr : 

I.  Literally: 

•1.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  (lay,  or  three  o'clock 

r.  M.  at  which  the  church  service  of  nones  was  ccle-       Noot    ka,  *.    [See  def.]    Tho  native  name  of  an 

inlet  in  Vancouver's  Island. 


Nqoth's-apparatuB.fturW.  Throe  glassns  placed 
vertically  to  impregnate  water  with  carbonic  acid. 


"Thou  fiml'st  him  from  the  heat  of  i 


n  retir'd." 
P.L.,  v.  23L 


Hackstont:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  13. 

B.  As  adj.:  Nonsuited. 

"  If  either  party  neglectR  to  put  in  his  declaration  plea, 


, 

replication,  rejoinder,  and  the  like,  within  the  ttmea 
allotted  by  the  standing  rule*  of  the  court,  the  plaintiff, 
if  the  omimion  be  hi*,  in  8aid  to  be  nonsuit,  or  not  to  fol- 
low nn.  I  nur.ue  In-  complaint."—  BliKlatoM;  Comment., 
bk.  in  ,ch.  21. 

n5n    BQlt,  v.  t.    [Nossi-rr,  «.] 

Lair:  To  subject  to  a  nonsuit.    (See  the  noun.. 

n6n  -tr6n-tt«.  mhst.    I  From  Xontrou,  Doniogne, 


power,  or  faun-. 

B.  -l»  adj. :   Meridional ;  pertaining  to  noon  or 
midday. 

"How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  bell,    .    .    . 
Knocks  at  our  hearts."  Younu. 

f  (1)  Knon  of  night:  Midnight. 

*'Fnll  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night" 

Jlrydrit:   n'/fe  of  Buth'*  Tale,  218. 
(2)  Apparent  noon: 
Astron.  tt  Horol. :  Tho  moment  when  tho  center 


of  tho  actual  su"  ls 


i  the  meridian. 


among  the 
inn  of   the 


France ;  stiff.  -He  (.Vm.).J 

Min.:  Dana  includes   this   mineral   amoni 
members  of    the  Margarophyllite   section  ol    .... 
hydrous  silicates,  and  makes  it  u  variety  of  Chloro- 
pal  (q.  v.).     Color,    pale  straw  or  canary-yellow; 

fe'-l,  UllCtUOUS. 

nSn   yi,  v.    LLat. »o»iM=nine;  -yl.) 
Chem.:  (   ,11, ,.    Tim  ninth  term  of  tho  series  of 
alcohol    radicals  < 'nlljn -(-,.    It  is  unknown  in  the 


Jfraa-iioon :  [MEAX-NOON.] 
'  noon : 


Nootka-dog, ». 

ZoOl.:  A  variety  of  Cauls  familiaris,  formerly 
made  a  eeparato  species,  Cants  laniger  nobis  ^Ham- 
ilton Smith).  Those  dogs  have  boen  domesticated 
by  the  natives,  and  Vancouver  ( Voyage,  i.  226)  says 
of  them: 

"The  dogs  .  .  .  wer«  all  shorn  BS  clone  to  the  skin  as 
sheep  are  in  Kngland,  and  HO  compact  were  their  fleeces 
thaOarge  portions  could  be  lifted  up  by  u  corner  without 
causing  any  separation.  They  were  composed  of  a  mix* 
ture  ol  a  coarne  kind  of  wool  with  very  fine  long  hair, 
capable  of  being  spun  into  yarn." 

n6    p»l,  «.    [Fr.] 
Hot  any : 

1.  Ovuntia  vulgaris. 

2.  The  genus  Nopalea  (q.  T.). 

n6  pa  -IS  a,  «.     [Latinized  from  French  nopal 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cactaeeas  akin  to  Opuntia,  but 
with    the   flowers    loss   expander!    and    a   general 
It  contains  three  species,  from 


high,  and  is  n  native  of  Mexico. 


(3|  Mtan-i 

&%!?2-JBorot,:  The  moment  when  the  center  absence  of  spines 

of  the  mean  sun  is  on  the  meridian.  fi°  ia  •!,«  *,J.i,in 

tnodn,  t'.  i      [NooN,8.]    To  rest  at  n'Miiinrdnriiig 
the  heat  of  the  day,  as  travelers. 

,_  no  pal -er  y,  no   pal  ry,«.    [Fr.  tiopaHire.}  A 

nodn  -day,  'noone  day,  ..  &a.    [Eng.  „.«,„,  m,,l  !,imitl,ti(,nornur9cryofnopalsf,>rr™r,,,Kcocliineal 

insects.    Thorearo  threocrops  in  tlio  yi'iir.    Nopal- 

A.  .tssubst.:  Noon;  tho  middle  of  the  day;  mid-  cries  exist  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Now  Grenada,  and 


Mexico. 


'.•ite,  but  occurs  together  with  imnylono,  a^    "'''"• 

m.nyl  hydride,  CiOIjo,  among  tho  products  obtained       "ThennhnM  thy  lyfe  he  a.  cleare  as  U*  MOMiafud        n6pe          |  Ktvm.  <loubtful.) 
by  d.-iihing  amylic  a&oboT  with  anliydn.n.  clil.,-    »I>onKe  forth  iw  the  mornynge/'-J^,  zi.  (1561.)  f(,r  JgJ  i,,,)!,;',,,-!,. 

B.    U  <"/./.:  Mi'ridit>nal ;  pertaining  to  thcmiddle 
of  tliu  day  or  noon. 


by  rli-t 

ride  of  zinc. 

ut  !:»;•. 

nonyl-alcohol,  ».    (NOXVLIC-ALIOHOL.] 
nonyl-cblorlde,  ». 


A  |ini\iiK-ial  name 


"  The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  luster  to  the  noonday  *ky.  ' 


"The  redspnrrow,   the   no/./-,  the    redbreast,    and    the 

lli'll/t.'H:     1  xiii. 

nops,  M.    [(ir.  jio;>s=purbliud.J 

__._j  Orld,  Entom.:  A  goiiiu  of  spider*,  family  Togonariidie 

"Item  •  ( '-,11, .,('1      Pelnrirvl  chloride                                'noon    fall,  "noone  fall,  s.    [English  noon,  and  or  Tubitclie,  group  'Dy.-deride>,  chiolly  from  the 

^cli^d^^^SStonof^rto!    /•'"•-  1    TI,,Mi,n,  ahontnoon;  noontid,.  West  Indie*.    There  is  a  ,MnKle  pa,r,,f  eve, 

"After  noonrfall  slightly  Pandarus  species  are  large  and  active,  and  reside  in  tubes  and 

Uan  draw  him  to  the  window  nye  the  Dtrete."  cells  of  silk,  from  which  they  rush  out  on  pa.-.-iug 

,  ,  •,ilus  and  Cresteide,  bk.  ii.  insects. 


arom 

on  uon.U  hydride. 


It  boils  at  196'. 
nonyl-liydrate,  «. 

f&te,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     wSrk,     who, 


fall,     father;     we,     w£t,     here,     camel,    ber,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     car,     rule,     foil;     tr?      Syrian,      m,    at  =  S; 


marine;    go,     p6t, 
ey  =  a.      an  =  kw. 


nopster 

*n5p  stSr,  ».  [A.  S.  hnoppa;  Dut.  noppe=the 
nap  or  Hock  of  cloth;  fein.  sulf.  -ster.]  A  woman 
employed  to  nip  olT  the  knots,  (lock,  pile,  or  nap  of 
woven  fabrics  in  readiness  for  tho  market. 

nor,  i-'tiij.  |  \  contr.  of  nother,  another  spelling  of 
iK-i'lu'r  (q.  v,).J 

1.  A  word  or  particle  used  to  mark  the  second  or 
subsequent  branch  of  a  negative  disjunctive  propo- 
sition ;  correlative  to  neithi-r  or  some  other  uegu- 
Hre. 

"  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch." 

Shukesp.:    Vrnug  a, t<l  A>l"ni*,  440. 
*J.  Formerly  a  second  negative-  was   used   with 

1l'n\ 

"  I  know  not  love,  nor  will  mil  know  it." 

SlulkeHfi.:    \~i-int*  null  Aitinii.*,  409. 

"    \Ve  oven  find  three  negatives  used  together. 
"AW  nerd-  mine  slml!  mistress  be  of  it." 

.s/mkvx,,.:  'iwljth  Xijlil,  iii.  1. 

3.  Occasionally  in  poetry  m'Hlirr  is  omitted,  the 
negation  which  would  bo  expressed  by  it  being  1111- 

(t'Tstooil  iii  l  In-  HIII; 

"Simoin  i«>r  Xiinthus  shall  Ixi  wanting  there." 

Jtriiiti-ii:   \'ii-'jiCn  .£in'i,r,  vi.  135. 

4.  Occasionally  in  poetry  n<n-  i-  u>ed  for  nfitlier. 

"\'u-  Mars  hid  sword,  nor  war's  quick  fire." 

.S/MI/V.  .-/'..•  linnet  60. 

:>.  .Yin-  is  usi'cl  as  equivalent  to  ami  not,  in  which 
sen-e  it  need  not  always  correspond  to  a  foregoing 
n.'gat  ive. 

"Eye  hath  not  seen,  ntir  ear  heard."—!  Corfu/ft.,  ii.  9. 

nor  a  lite,  «.  [From  Nora,  Westmannlaud, 
Sweden,  where  found,  and  tlr.  litho»=a  stone.  I 

Miii.:  A  namo  given  by  Dana  to  a  group  of  black 
aluminous  iron-lime  hornblendes. 

Nor  -bSrt  me,  s.  [From  St.  Norbert,  tho  founder 

Of  tho  order.  J     [PK.EMONSTKATENSIAN.J 

nord  en  ski  Old  ite  (sk  as  sh),  ».  [Named 
after  A.  K.  Nordonskiold;  suff. -t'/e  (3Jin.).\ 

Miii.:  A  Tremolite  (q.  v.),  occurring  at  Ruscula, 
Lake  Onega,  Russia.  Named  by  Keungott,  iii  the 
belief  that  it  \vas  a  distinct  species. 

Nord  haus.  -en  (au  as  6w),  «.    [Sec  def.] 

'.'<•";/. :  \  fortilied  town  of  Germany  ou  the  Zorge. 

Nordhausen-acid,  a. 

( 'In-ill.:  Fuming  sulphuric-acid. 

nord  mark  He,  s.  [From  Xordmnrk,  Sweden, 
where  found;  sutr'.  -ite  (3/m.l.J 

Miii.:  A  variety  of  Staurolite  *(i.v.),  in  which  a 
part  of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxide  of 
manganese,  to  tho  amount  of  above  11  per  cent. 
Color,  chocolate-brown;  hardness,  6'5;  specific 
gravity,  8'M.  More  easily  fusible  than  the  normal 
Staurolite. 

Nor  -folk  (/  silent),  s.  [Eng.  nor(th),  and  folk.'] 
''('<)*/. :  Tho  name  of  a  county  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  England.  Tho  East  Anglian  kingdom  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  tho  one  inhabited  by  tho 
North  folk  (now  Norfolk),  and  tho  other  by  the 
South  folk  (now Suffolk). 

Norfolk-crag,  a.    [NORWICII-CKAG.] 

tNorfolk-groat, «.    A  farthing. 

Norfolk  Island,  a. 

f.Vn/. .;  An  island  in  tho  South  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween New  /'-aland  and  New  Caledonia. 

*i  Norfolk  Ixland  pine : 

Hot.:  Kntiiisna  (Am  near  in)  escelsa,  a  giant  tree 
two  hundred  feet  high.  [ABAUCARIA.J 

nor  I-a,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Arab,  na'  ura. J  A  water- 
raising  niaeliine  which  has  traveling  pots  or 
buckets,  submerged  below  and  discharging  at  their 
point  of  greatestelevation.  The  term  noria,  having 
been  applied  generally  to  traveling  water-raising 
buckets,  has  included  the  chain-pump,  sometimes 
called  tho  Spanish  uoria.  A  new  feature,  however, 
is  found  in  this,  namely,  a  tube  up  which  the 
pistons,  no  longer  buckets,  ascend.  The  true 
Spani-.li  noria  has  earthen  pitchers  secured  between 
two  ropes  which  pass  over  a  wheel  above  aud  are 
submersed  below.  [CHAIN-FfM  r.  | 

nor   Ian,  a.    [NOKITE.J 

l.:  The  upper  Laurenthin  or  Labrador  series 


that  it  has,  as  such,  no  existence  in  Canada,  its 
theoretical  birthplace."  (.s>/»-//»  <t  Dan-son :  I'h'/s. 
'.',.>•;.  ii  ml  Seol.of  Canada.) 

nor  -I  mSn,  s.    [Japanese.  |    A  Japanese  palan- 
quin. 

ndr'-lte,  a.  [From  theSkauder  Norga  in  Norway 
where  the  rock  was  first  discovered  (7).] 
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Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  plagioclaso  and 
hypersthone,  with  some  orthoclaso  and  dialla.-.'. 
(Luell.)  Rutley  places  it  in  the  Plagioclaso-euslatite 
sub-group  of  his  Gabbro  group. 

*nor-l-ture, ».    [NURTURE,*.] 

nor'-land,   nor'-lan,  a.  &  s.     [A  corrupt,  of 

Siii'tltlitnit.  | 

A.  As  adj.:  Northland;  belonging  to  the  north. 

"  Nvrluntt  winds  pipe  down  the  Hea." 

TV  n  ii  ijiun  .   urlaaa,  91. 

B.  Asauhst.:  The  north  country;  the  northlaud. 
norm,  «.    [NOEMA.] 

•1.  Out.  [.unii.:  A  rule,  a  pattern,  a  model,  a 
standard. 

"  That  will  which  is  the  norm  or  rule  for  alt  men." — O. 
Eliot:  felLc  Hull,  ch.  xiii.  ^ 

2.  Biul.  <t  Physiol. :  A  typo  of  structure, 
nor   ma,  «.     [Lat.=a  carpenter's  square,  a  rule, 
a  pattern.] 

*I.  Ord,  Lanrj.:  A  rule,  a  pattern,  a  standard,  a 
norm. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  Tho  liu," ;  one  of  Lacaillo's  Southern 
constellations,  situated  between  Scorpio  and  Lupus. 
None  of  its  stars  are  above  the  fifth  magnitude. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  square  used  by  carpenters,  masons,   aud 
others  to  lay  off  and  tost  their  work. 

(2)  -A  pattern,  a  templet,  gauge,  or  model. 

nor'  mal,  a.&n.  [Lat.  norm«/j's=made  accord- 
ing to  a  square  or  rule;  «ornui  =  a  carpenter's  square 
or  rule;  Fr.  &  Sp.  normal;  Jtal.  normale.] 

A.  At  adjectii-e: 

I.  Oril.  Laiuj.:  According  to  a  rule,  principle,  or 
standard;  conforming  to  a  certain  standard,  type, 
or  established  law  ;  regular,  not  abnormal. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rot.:  Not  in    any    way    departing    from    tho 
ordinary  structure  peculiar  to  the  family  or  genus, 
&c.,  of  a  plant. 

2.  CfeoHi.:  Perpendicular;    a    term    applied  to  a 
perpendicular  line  drawn  to  the  tangent  lino  of  a 
curve,  orthe  tangent  plane  of  a  surface  at  the  point 
of  contact. 

"  The  resultant  of  centrifugal  force  and  gravity  must 
be  norninl  to  the  surface."  -AYerr/f.-  C.  U.  S.  Hi/stem  of 
Units  (1876),  p.  16. 

3.  Z<M.,cfc.:  Conforming  to  tho  ordinary  stand- 
ard, according  to  rule  ;  ordinary,  natural. 

B.  An  substantive: 

Cfeoi/i. :  A  normal  to  a  plane  curve  is  a  straight 
lino  in  tho  plane  of  tho  curve  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  at  tho  point  of  contact.  The  name  normal 
is  also  given  to  that  portion  of  the  normal  lying 
between  the  point  of  contactand  the  point  in  which 
the  normal  cuts  tho  axis.  The  term  normal  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  tho  distance  from  tho 
point  of  contact  to  the  center  of  tho  oscillatory 
circle  at  tho  point  of  contact. 

If  The  normal  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature  is  a 
straight  line  lying  in  the  osculatory  plane  and 
perpendicular  to  tho  tangent  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. A  normal  plain-  to  a  curve  is  a  piano  through 
the  normal  line  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at 
the  point  of  contact.  A  normal  line  to  a  surface  is 
a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  piano 
at  tho  point  of  contact.  Tho  length  of  the  normal 
is  the  distance  from  tho  point  of  contact  to  tho 
center  of  the  osculatory  sphere  at  the  point.  A 
normal  plane  to  a  surface  is  any  piano  passed 
through  a  normal  line  to  the  surface. 

normal-groups, «.  pi. 

(ivoL:  Groups  of  certain  rocks  taken  as  a  rule  or 
standard.  (Lyell.) 

normal-school, «.  [Vr.ecolenormale.]  A  training 
college;  a  sch  <M>1  or  college  in  which  teachers  are 
trained  for  their  profession. 

tnor -mal-9J:,  s.    [Eng.  normal;  -cy.] 
Oeom. :  The  quality,  state,  or  fact  of  being  normal. 
"The  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact    and    nor- 
muley."—  Dai'in  ^  fefk:  Math.  DM. 

nor-mal  l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  normal;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  normal ;  normalcy. 

"  In  a  condition  of  positive  normality  or  rightf  uluess  " 
— Foe:  Works  (ed.  1864),  ii.  183. 

nor-mal-I  za -tlon,  subst.  [Em;.  »ormalU(e); 
-ation.}  The  act  of  normalizing;  reduction  to  a 
standard  or  type. 

nor  -mal-Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  normal;  -ize.]  To  make 
normal ;  to  reduce  to  a  standard  or  type. 

nor  -mal-iy,  adr.  [Eng.  normal;  -///.]  In  a 
normal  manner ;  according  to  a  rule,  standard,  or 
type. 


Norman 

nor  man,  a.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

\>i»f.:  A  bar  or  pin  in  a  hole  of  a  windlu->  or 
capstan,  or  ou  tho  crosspieco  of  tho  bitts,  whereon 
to  fasten  or  voor  a  ropo  or  cable. 

Nor  man,  a.  <fc  a.  [O.  Fr.  Normand=a  Norman, 
from  Dan.  A'ormaiirf;  Icel.  Nordhmitdhr  (=. \m-illi- 
wuM/ir),  pi.  X<»'ithmenn  =  a  Northman,  a  Norwe- 
gian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Normandy  or  tho 
Normans. 

B.  Affubtt.:  A  Northman  ;  originally  applied  to 
a  Scandinavian,  but  now  to  a  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Normandy. 

Norman  architecture,  «. 
Architecture: 

1.  In  France:  The  Normans  brought  the  R.oman- 
esquo  stylo  to  a   high  state  of  perfection  in  this 
country.    While  the  simplicity  or  tho  entire  struct- 
ure and  the  general  effect. bear  witness  to  tho  Ro- 
man origin  of  tho  style,  yet  there  is  displayed  a  rich 
treatment  of  details.    Both  piers  and  arches  arc 
molded,  and  tho  ornamentation,    especially    that 
which  serves  as  a  rich  setting  to  the  arches,  con- 
sists of  tho  most  simple  line  patterns ;  us,  for  in- 
sta  ce,  the  meander,  or  tho  zigzag,  or  of  bands  or 
fillets  occurring  in  regular  succession;  frequently, 
also,  it  is  composed  of  various  enrichments  resem- 
bling the  squares  of  a  chess-board,  lozenges,  or  nail- 
heads.    Norman  workmanship  was,  at  first,  remark- 
able only  for  its  solidity.    The  walls  wore  of  groat 
thickness,  and  often   built  of  rubble,  faced  with 
small  squaroo)  stones— a  manner  of  building  which 
had  been  copied  from  the  works  which  tho  Romans 
had  loft  behind  them  in  Franco. 

2.  In  England:  English  Romanesque  (more  com- 
monly called  Norman)  architecture  is  to  bo  consid- 
ered as  a  branch  and  offshootof  that  of  Normandy  ; 
for,  while  many  peculiarities  of  detail  crop  up,  tho 
main  features  of  tho  original  stylo  are  distinctly 
observed.   Tho  earliest  work  of  the  Normans  which 
exists  in  England  was  conducted    by  (iundulph, 
who,    after    rebuilding 

hiscathedral  atRoches- 
ter,  was  employed  by 
William  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  the 
White  Tower,  in  the 
Tower  of  London, which 
contains  within  its 
walls  perhaps  tho  only 
ecclesiastical  remnant 
of  the  Conqueror's  time 
at  present  IIL  existence. 
Simplicityofdesign  and  . 
detail  is  not  metwith  in 
the  same  degree  as  in 
Normandy  itself.  Very 
richly  molded  features 
arc  introduced  into 
heavy  masses  of  build- 
ing, and  more  orna-  Norman  Molding, 
mentation  is  employed, 

which  is  introduced  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  Tho 
plan  of  the  churches  was  tho  same  as  in  Normandy. 
All  wore  built  with  tho  semicircular  chancel,  but 
the_  arches  of  tho  nave  usually  rested  on  heavy 
cylindrical  piers,  hardly  over  to  be  found  in  French 
churches,  except  in  crypts.  The  windows  and  the 
doors  wore  the  same  as  in  Normandy,  and  the  Nor- 
man moldings  were  introduced  with  little  altera- 
tion. ThewaUswere  remarkably  thick,  and  without 
prominent  buttresses.  Specimens  of  tho  time  of 
Kufus  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  west  end  and  nave  of 
Rochester  cathedral;  the  choir,  side  aisles,  and 
middle  transept  at  Durham ;  in  tho  walls  of  the 
lower  part  of  tho  western  facade  of  Lincoln ;  tho 
tower  and  transept  of  St.  Alban's ;  and  the  oldest 
remaining  parts  of  Winchesty.  A  strongly-marked 
mode  of  enrichment,  resembling  scalesor  diamonds 
in  its  design,  was  generally  employed  ou  the  surface 
of  the  walls ;  the  arches  were  ornamented  for  the 
most  part  with  tho  usual  zigzag.  Tho  character  of 
the  exterior  of  buildings  in  the  Norman  stylo  may 
bo  described  as  heavy  and  massive.  Tho  windows 
were  generally  small.  Blind,  narrow  arcades  often 
occur  in  the  facades  aud  towers,  sometimes  inter- 
lacing, and  sometimes  not  so,  in  several  ranges,  one 
above  the  other.  The  Norman  style  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  case  of  tho  castles  of  tho  feudal 
lords  of  tho  epoch.  Tho  nucleus  of  those  buildings, 
which  were  in  reality  fortresses,  consisted  of  a  high 
and  massive  tower,  which  served  at  the  same  time 
for  the  residence  of  tho  lord  and  for  purposes  of 
defense.  This  tower  was  only  accessible  by  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  along  the  wall  to  an  upper  story  of 
the  building,  and  was  only  lighted  by  very  small 
windows.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century 
tho  transition  from  nio  Norman  to  the  Pointeu 
stylo  began.  Tho  earliest  examples  of  this  transi- 
tion are  the  round  part  of  the  Tomplo  Church, 
London,  consecrated  in  1185;  the  choir  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  rebuilt  in  1175 ;  and  the  great  tower 
at  the  west  end  of  Ely  Cathedral,  built  by  Bishop 
Ridel,  who  died  in  1189.  (Rvscngarten,  <tc.) 


boil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     §liln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tfiia;     Bin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    pa  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;     -Won,      -glon  =  zhun.    -tlous.    -cious.     -slous  =  shus.     -Die,    -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


Norman  French 
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Northumbrian 


Norman  French,  «.  The  language  spoken  by 
(he  Norman*  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  con- 
t  unied  to  be  the  legal  language  of  England  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.,  and  is  still  employed  on  cer- 
tain state  occasions.  It  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  on  tho  Anglo-Saxon.  [ENGLISH-LAN- 
GUAGE.] 

Nor -man  lie,  r.  t.  [ring.  .Vormaii;  -i;e.]  To 
make  Norman,  or  like  Norman. 

Nor    na,  Norn,  s.    [See  def.] 

Scared.  Myth.:  One  of  the  Fates,  Past,  Present, 
and  Future.  The  principal  Norns  were  three  in 
umber,  named  respectively  L'rd,  Verdandi,  and 


umer,  name     respectvey       r,      eran,  an-     V :"•  ?,"','  *•• 

Skuld,  mid  were  represented  ai  young  women.    Be-    pol"r  star'  Pola"s- 

- 


north-eastward,  •/'/:•.    Toward  the  north-east 
north-polar,  «.    Pertaining  to  tho  north  pole, 
or  the  regions  near  tho  north  polo. 

north-pole, «. 

1.  Astron.:  The  point  in  tho  northern  sky  around 
which  tho  heavens  seem  to  revolve. 

'1.  GVoj;. :  The  northern  extremity  of  the  earth's 
axis,  around  which  tho  planet  revolves.  Its  lat- 
itude is  90  ,  i.  e.,  it  is  HIT  (a  quadrant)  distant  from 
the  equator. 

north  star,  >. 

Antrim.:  Tho  pole  star,  the  polar  star,  the  north 


sides  these  three,  each  individual  born  had  a  norn 
who  determined  his  fate. 

Nor    rSm  b8rg,  «.    [Named   after   M.    Norrem- 

berg,  the  inventor  of  the  instrument.]    (For  def. 

see  etym.  and  compound.) 
Norremberg'8-polarlscope,  .-•.    [POLARISCOPE.] 
n5r-ro^,  ».    [Eng.  north,  and  O.  Fr.  roy  =  king.] 
//'  r. :  Tho  third  English  King  at  Arms,  having 

jurisdiction  north  of  the  Trent. 
Norse,  n.  &-s.    \\  shortened  form  of  Xorsk(  =  nor- 

think;  Eng.  northitih),  the  Norw.  &  Dan.  form  of 

Icel.  ^Vorafcr^Norse.j 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Scandi- 
navia or  its  inhabitants  ;  Norwegian. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  language  of  Norway.    The  Old 
Norse  was  tho  language  of  ancient  Scandinavia, 
and  is  represented  by  the  old  and  modern    Ice- 
landic. 

Norse  -man,  «.  [Eng.  Horse,  and  num.]  A  ua- 
tivo  of  ancient  Scandinavia  ;  a  Northman. 

nor'-te1.  «.  [Sp.  =  the  north  or  north  wind.]  The 
same  as  NORTHER  (q.  v.). 

•nor-tel-rie,  «.    [O.  Fr.]    Nurture,  education. 

north,  'northe,  «.,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  nordh;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  nwrd;  Icel.  nordhr;  Dan.  <t  Sw.  nord; 
Oer.  nord ;  Fr.  nord ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  norte.] 

A.  As  substantive: 


north-west, «.  &  a. 


northern-drlft,  «. 

Oeology  : 

•1.  The  gamo  as  Drift,  all  of  that  formation  tl,.  n 
known  being  found  in  high  latitudes  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere. 

2.  Note:  That  portion  of  tho  drift  which  is  found 
in  thenorthern  hemisphere,  as  distinguished  from  a 
similar  formation  in  high  southern  latitudes. 
LDiiiKT,  DRIFT-PERIOD.] 

northern  fur-seal,  t. 

ZoOI.:  Otaria  (or  fallorhinia)  ursinus,  from 
the  North  Pacific,  and  especially  from  tin'  I'rybilofT 
Islands.  An  adult  male  is  from  six  to  seven  and  a 
female  about  four  feet  long.  The  color  of  t  he  former 
varies  from  reddish-gray  to  black;  the  latter  is 


B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the  north-west ; 
north-westerly. 

'i.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west;  as,  a  north- 
west wind. 

*f  .\nrth-<eest  Passage :    A  passage  for  navigation       «,ni^n««-n  nam<<,, 
from  tho  Atlantic  Ocean    to   the   Pacific,  by  the    ea??hlvhL  uort?  of  the e.mator 
northern  coasts  of  the  American  continent.    It  was    e  tor< 

northern-leopard,  «. 

variety    of   the 


never  but  one  at  a  birth.    It  is  estimated  that  100,- 
UUO  young  males  are  annually  killed  to  provide  the 
seal-skins  of  commerce,  but  no  females  are  design- 
edly slaughtered,    [  BEHRIKO  SEA.] 
northern-hare,  s.    [MOCNTAIS-HASE.] 
northern-hemisphere,  «.     That  half  of    the 


first  successfully  traversed  by  Sir  R.  McClure  in 
IHSWil. 

north-wester,  nor'-wester,  -.    A  wind  or  gale 
blowing  from  the  north-west, 
north-westerly,  o. 

1.  Toward  the  north-west ;  as,   a    north-iresterly 
course. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west;  as,  a  north- 
tcesterlu  wind. 

north-western,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  north-west ;   situated  in  or 
toward  tho  north-west ;  as,  a  north-tcestern  county. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west;  as,  a  north- 
tcestern  wind. 

north-westward,  o<lr.    Toward  the  north-west, 
north-wind,  «.    A  wind  which  blows  from  the 
north. 

north,  v.l.    [NORTH,  «.J 


1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

ffe^M^rMr  'SaZSc^SrfS    wind'S  "™  vecr  toward  the  north ;  a"'The 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  toward  the 

nor    vper,  s.    I  Eng.    north;  -er.\    A  name  given 
to  certain  violent  gales  from  the  north,  prevalent 
in  the  Gull  of  Mexico  and  in  Texas  from  September 
to  March.    Called  also  Norte  (q.  v.). 
norther  H-nSss,  ».    .[Eng.  northerly;    -non.] 


north  magnetic  pole. 

2.  A  country,  region,  or  district,  or  a  part  of  a 
country  or  region,  situated  nearer  to  the  north  than 
another;  a  country  or  district  lying  opposite  to  the 
south. 

"More  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  imrtfi." 

S/iakrip..-  Iltnru  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  1. 

3.  Tho  north  wind. 

"The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 
Shakes  nil  our  buds  from  blowing." 

Shaktip. :  i-yHilirliut.  I.  S. 

B.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the  nort  li ; 
northern. 

"Thi«  shall  be  your  north  Iwrder."— Sttmbtn    liiv.  7. 

C.  A*  adv.:  Towanl  the   north;  in    a  northerly 
direction  ;  as,  to  go,  or  sail,  due  >io/-(A. 

T  (1)  Korthfollowiny: 

Astronomy:  In  or  toward  the  quadrant  of  the 
heavens  between  the  north  and  east  points.  Used 
of  one  of  a  pair  of  stars,  Ac. 

(2)  North  preceding: 

.tttron.:  In  or  toward  the  quadrant  between  the 
north  and  tho  west  points.  Lsed  similarly  to  No.  1. 
(3)  North  polar  distance: 


,  ..  . 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  northerly. 

nor  ther  1?,  a.  &  adv.  [A  contracted  form  for 
northernly  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in    or  toward    the 
north ;  northernly. 

"Among  those  nitrfftcr/y  nations."— Draijtitu:  1'itlyol- 
biua:  Itlustratlunt.  (Note?.) 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north. 

3.  In  a  direction  toward  north ;  as,  a  northerly 
course. 

B.  Asatlt::  In  a  northerly  direction;  toward  the 
north. 

nor  them,  n.  &  *.  [A.  S.  nordhern;  cogn.  with 
O.  H.  Her.  nor<Ja-roHi  =  uorth-running,  i.  e.,  coming 
from  the  north.] 

A.  Ai  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the  north;  nearer 


ZoOI.:  A    popular    name    for 

leopard  (Felts  pardus)  found  in  Japan.  It  resem- 
bles the  Cheetah  (q.  v.l,  but  tho  legs  are  short  in 
comparison  with  its  size. 

northern-lights,  s.  pi.    [ACROBA-BOBEALIB.] 

northern  pocket-gopher,  .-. 

Zofjl.:  Thomomys  talpoides,  a  mouse-like  rodent 
of  the  family  (ieomyidw  (q.  v.).  It  ranges  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  North  America. 

northern-rustic, «. 

Entom.:  A  British  moth,  Agrotis  lucernea. 

northern  sea-cow,  >. 

Zool. :  Tho  extinct  genus  Rhytiua  (q.  v.). 

northern-signs,  s.  pi. 

Astron.:  Those  signs  of  tho  zodiac  which  arc  on 
the  north  side  of  the  equator.  They  are  Aries 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo. 

northern  spinach-moth, «. 

Entom.:  Cidaria  populatu,  a  British  geometer- 
moth. 

northern-swift, ». 

Entom.:  Hepialutt  velleda,  a  moth  incurring  in 
tho  north-west  of  Europe. 

northern-wagoner,  «. 

Astron. :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  Ursa 
Major. 

northern- wasp,  *. 

Entom.:  I'espaborealis.    Called  also  V.  arborea. 

northern  winter-moth, .-. 

Entom.:  An  English  geometer-moth,  Chimatobia 
boreata. 

nor'  thSrn  ?r,  s.  [Eng.  nm-tlum;  -er.]  A  na- 
tivo  or  inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of  any 
country  ;  as,  the  northerners  and  southerners  of  the 
United  States. 

nor  -thSrn  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  northern;  -((/.]  To- 
ward tho  north;  in  a  northern  direction;  north- 
erly. 

" The  Honne  cannot  goe  more  aouthernely  from  u*.  nor 
come  more  northernly  toward  u*."  II>ik<vill:  Aimlogit, 
blc.  n  .  cli.  lr.,  £  4. 

nor    thSrn  m&Bt,    «.      [Eng.    northern;   -matt.] 


Astron.:  Tho  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from    to  the  north  than  some  other  point  of  reckoning    Situated  at  a  point  furthest  north. 


the  north  celestial  pole. 

north-east,  «.&«. 

A.  As  subst. :  Tho  point  of  the  compass  between 
tho  north  and  tho  cast,  equally  distant  from  both. 


Bi..  «^j  .    i>«  *   •    •  *L.          __IL  •'•  ln  a  uirecnon  toward  me  norm,  < 

•  .As  aaj..    renaming  to  the  north-oast,  pro-    near  it'  northerlv  as  u  nnrthrm  course 
cocding  from  the  nort  h-nast ;  north-easterly  ;  north- 
eastern  ;  as,  a  north-east  wind. 

•  If  North-east  Passayr :  A  passage  for  navigation 
along  tho  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  After  vain  attempts  had  been  made 
to  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific  by  this 
route  for  more  than  three  centuries,  the  passage 
was  successfully  elTWted  by  tho  Swedish  explorer, 
kiold.in  I07&.J9. 

north-easter, ». 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  wind  blowing  from  the  north- 
east; a  north-easterly  gale.  .      

2.  Aunii*.:  A  nan."  giren  to  the  silver  shilling's    of  a  brown  or  jrellowbm  color. 


or  observation. 

2.  Living  in  the  north. 

"The  itni-tlifft  a  men  held  him  no  leante." 

Itubcrt  tie  Bruitnf,  |>.  93. 

3.  In  a  direction  toward  the  north,  or  a  point 
»arit;  northerly  ;  as,  a  northern  course. 

4.  Proceeding  from  the    north  ;  northerly  :   a-,  a 
northern  wind. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  northern 
countries,  or  of  the  northern  parts  of  a  country;  a 
northerner)  opposed  to  southerner. 

northern-arches, «. 

Entom.:  A  European  moth,  //<"'•  it"  'i**nni{ix. 

northern-cirratule,  s. 

y.nfil.:  Cirratulus  borealis,  an  annelid.  It  varies 
from  three  to  six  or  more  inches  in  length.  The 
body  i-*  rather  less  than  a  goose-quill  in  culilxT.  and 


and  sixpences  coined  m  New  England  in  the- reign 
of  Charles  I.,  from  the  letters  N.  E.  iSew  Kn  -landi 
stamped  on  one  side. 

north-easterly,  a.  Toward  the north-euti  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Dortb-eaat;  a.-,  a  /, 
wind,  a  north-easterly  course. 

north-eastern,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  situated  in 
or  toward  the  north-east;  north-easterly. 

fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w5rk. 


Northern-crown,  ». 
Astron.:  C<»-tm<i    borealifi,  n  small,  briglit    con- 
st' li.-itiou  near  Hercules, 
northern-diver,  s. 

•  ialis. 

northern- drab,  s. 

Entom.:  A  Brit  ish  moth,  Ta*ni'fntiti>«  <>i>i<ni'. 


north    Ing,  s.    [Eng.  north;  -ing.] 

1.  Astron.:   The  distance  of  a  planet  from  the 
equator  northward;  north  declination. 

2.  Xnvia.:  The  difference  of  latitude  northward 
from  the  last  jnjint  of  reckoning  :  opjM.sed  to  south- 
ing. 

3.  Sun'.:  Tho  distance    between    two   cast  and 
\ve-t    lines,  one  through    each    extremity    of    the 
course. 

north  man  (1*1.  north' -men),  «.  (Eng.  north, 
and  man;  Icel.  niinlhnttifttir  (  —  norilttinniinr),  pi. 
i«>r<ititnenu=n  northman,  a  Norwegian.]  A  name 
civento  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  count 
of  Europe,  and  especially  to  those  of  ancient  Scali- 
diua\ia.  [NuRMAN.] 

north    m6st,  «.    fEng.  north;  -.;/•  :-i.  ]    Situated 
noith  ;  nc.rthennnost. 

north    nSss,  s      [Eng.  north;  -ness.} 
dency  in  the  end  of  tlie  magnetic  needle  to  |M«iut  t" 
the  north, 

Nor  thfim  -brl-an.  ".A  «.  [Eng.  north;  Humber. 

Mill,     inn.] 

A.  Ati'ilj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Northumberland 

or  its  inhabitant-. 

B.  .tsHillist.:  A  native  c.l  inhabitant  i.f  NOI:. 

berlaod. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 


marine; 
ey  =  i. 


go,     p6t, 
qu     kw. 


northward 

north  -Ward,  a.,  adv.  &  s.     [Eng.  north ;  -ward.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Situated  or  being  toward  tin- north; 
lying  nearer  to  the  north  than  the  east  aud  west 

points. 

B.  .i»  n/lr. :  In  a  northerly  direction ;  toward  the 
north. 

"From  Hamath  nurthwuntto  the  desert  south." 

JfMMii.'  l:  L.,  ill.  139. 

*C.  As  subst. :  The  northern  part,  the  northern 
end,  the  north, 
north  -ward-lf,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  northward; 

•ly.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  northern  direction. 

B.  .l.«  inlr.:  In  a  northward  direction;  toward 
the  north. 

north    wards,    adv.     [English  north;  -wards.} 

[NORTHWAKD,  B.] 

Nor  -Way,  s.    [Icel.  Norvegr.] 

Geoq. :  A  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Europe,  now 
united  with  Sweden. 

Norway-deal,  8.  Deal  cut  from  the  trunk  of  the 
Norway  spruce  (q.  v.).  Called  also  white  deal. 

Norway-flr, «.   [NOBWAI-SPBUCE.] 

Norway  jar-falcon,  a. 

Ornith.:  HicmfaJco  gyrfalco,  one  of  the  Falcon- 
intp.  It  is  peculiar  to  Europe  and  Northern  Asia. 

Norway-lobster, s.    [NEPIIROPS.] 

Norway-maple, «. 

Bot.:  Acer  plattmotdet.  Tlio  loaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  fivo-lobod,  glossy,  deep  green.  It  grows  in 
the  northern  and  midland  parts  of  continental 
Europe.  The  wood  is  valued  for  turning,  aud 
coarse  sugar  has  boon  prepared  from  ttie  sap. 

Norway-spruce,  Norway-fir, ». 

Bot. :  Abies  excel»a.    [SPRUCE.] 

Nor  we -£I-an,  a.  &8.    [NORWAY.] 

A.  As  «(//.  •'  Of  or  pertaining  to  Norway  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

I.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Norway. 

'2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Norwegians. 

Norwegian- scabies,  «.  An  abnormally  severe 
form  of  scabies,  (itch),  occurring  in  Norway  and 
so in. •  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Norwegian-Stove,  s.  An  apparatus  which  may 
be  used  either  to  retain  heat  derived  from  other 
si  >u  roes  or  serve  as  a  refrigerator.  It  consists  of  a 
square  woodonbox  lined  with  a  soft,  non-conducting 
substance;  cow's  hair  is 
the  substance  actually 
employed.  The  lid  is 
similarly  lined.  The 
interior  is  arranged  for 
one  or  more  saucepans, 
which,  when  inserted  in 
tlm  s  tove,  are  com- 
pletely surrounded  by 
the  material.  The  moat 
or  other  substance  in 
the  .saucepan  being 
brought  to  the  boiling- 
point  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  the  pail  is  in- 
serteil  in  place  in  the 
stove,  where,  the  radiation  of  heat  being  prevented 
hy  I  lip  lining,  the  contents  remain  at  a  boiling  heat 
a  -iillirient  time  to  insure  their  being  thoroughly 
rooked.  When  used  as  a  refrigerator,  the  lining 
prevents  the  access  of  warm  air  to  the  cooler 
object  within.  No  heat  is  ever  applied  to  the  appa- 
ratus, which  is  designed  merely  to  maintain  the 
tempera!  uro  of  an  object  already  heated.  It  is  only 
adapted  for  articles  cooked  by  water  or  steam. 

Norwegian-wasp,  s. 

/•'nfi'nt.:  l  'i  syc  norvegica. 

•Nor   wey  an,  adj.    [Bug.  Norway;  -an.]    Nor- 

mgifto. 

"In  the  stout  -Yort<vf/(iH  ranks." 

Shakrtp. :  MaebrlH,  i.  2. 

Nor  -wich  (wich  as  Ik"),  s.    [A.  S.  north-wic= 

northern  station  or  town.] 

•:/. :  The  county-town  of  Norfolk. 
Norwich-crag,  s. 

'.:  The  Fluito-marincorMammalifcrous  Crag. 
[CBAO.] 

nos,e,  *nase,  suhxt.    [A.  S.  nosu;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
;  Icel.  iids:  Dan.  nosse:  Sw.  nas't:  Ger.  nose; 
Russ.  7ius';  Lith.  nnsis;  Lat.  nasus;  Sausc.  tidsd; 
Fr.  nez ;  Ital.  uaso.} 
I.  Oriliitm-//  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fiyunitii'flt/: 

( I )  Any  t  hing  resembling,  or  supposed  to  resemble, 
a  nose  in  shape;  ;;s  a  pointed  or  tapering  projoc- 
tion;  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows,  pipe,  tuyere,  &c.;  the 
beak  or  rostrum  of  a  still. 


Norwegian-stove. 
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(2)  The  power  of  smelling. 

(3)  Scent,  sagacity. 

"  We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better  note  than 
his  ma«ter."— Collier:  On  Knru. 

*(4)  An  informer.    (Thieves' Slang.) 

"A  regular  trump,  did  not  like  to  turn  note." 

Bttrhtim.  Inguldsby  Legend;  The  Drummer. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  organ  of  smell,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  one  external,  the  nose,  the  other  internal,  the 
nasal  fossae.    The   nose  is  a   triangular  pyramid 
projecting  from  the  center  of  the  face,  above  the 
upper   lip,  divided  internally  by  the  septum  or 
columna  into  two,  forming  the  nostrils.    The  sense 
of  smell  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  olfactory 
nervo  on  the  meatuses  of  the  nasal  fossee. 

2.  Pathol.:  There  may  be  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose,  polypus  of  the  nose,  abscess  and  perforation 
of  the  septum,  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  Ac. 

3.  Lathe:  The  end  of  a  mandrel  on  which  the 
chuck  is  secured. 

IT  (1)  A  nose  of  wax:  One  who  is  pliable  or  yield- 
ing, and  easily  persuaded  to  any  purpose ;  a  per- 
son of  a  compliant  or  accommodating  disposition. 

"  Too  easy,  like  a  nose  of  max,  to  be  turned  on  that  side." 
— Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

(2)  The  length  of  one's  nose :  As  far  as  one  can  see 
at  the  first  look. 

(3)  To  lead  by  the  nose:  To  lead  blindly. 

(4)  To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint:  To  mortify, 
supersede,  or  supplant  a  person  by  excelling  him  ; 
to  make  jealous. 

"To  find  their  notes  put  out  of  joint  by  that  little  mis- 
chief-making interloper!"— Lytton:  Oodolphin,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

*(5)  To  take  pepper  in  the  nose :  To  tako  offense. 

(6)  To  thrust  (or  put)  one's  nose  into  the  affairs  of 
others:   To  meddle   officiously  in   other   persons' 
affairs ;  to  be  a  busybody. 

(7)  To  turn  up  the  nose :  To  show  contempt.  (Fol- 
lowed by  at.) 

*(8)  To  wipe  a  person's  nose:  To  cheat,  to  cozen. 
"  I've  wiped  the-  old  men's  noses  of  their  money." — Ber- 
nard: Terence  in  English.     (1614.) 

*(9)  T}  cast  in  the  nose:  To  twit;  to  cast  in  the 
tooth. 

*(10)  To  hold  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone:  To  bo 
hard  upon  one. 

•(11)  To  h, 

*(12J  Tot:  .  .  

ber  of  persons  present ;  to  count  how  many  sit  on  a 
particular  side  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere.  Brewer 
considers  it  a  term  borrowed  from  horse  dealers, 
who,  in  counting  horses  in  a  stable,  do  so  by  ascer- 
taining aow  many  noses  are  visible. ' 

(13)  Under  one's  nose:  Under  the  immediate 
range  of  observation. 

"Poetry  takes  me  np  so  entirely,  that  I  scarce  see  what 
passes  under  my  nottc.  — Pope's  Letters. 

nOB6-_ag,  «.  A  bag  of  stout  canvas  with  a  leather 
bottom,  and  having  straps  at  its  upper  end,  by 
which  ib  may  be  fastened  to  a  horses  head  while 
he  is  eating  the  contained  provender. 

nose-band,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  lower  band  of  the  military  bridle, 
passing  over  in  front  and  attached  to  the  cheek- 
straps. 

nose-bit,  s.  Another  name  for  the  pump-bit  or 
shell-auger  used  in  boring  out  timbers  for  pump- 
stocks  or  wooden  pipes.  A  slit-nose  bit. 

'nose-Cloth,  s.    A  pocket  handkerchief. 

*nose  -  herb ,  s.  An  herb  fit  for  a  nosegay ;  a  flower. 

"They  are  not  herbs  ;  they  are  nose-herbs." — Snaketp.- 
.-!//•»  Hell  tnat  Endt  Well,  iv.  v. 

nose-hole,  s. 

Glass-making:  The  open  month  of  a  furnace  at 
which  a  globo  of  crown-glass  is  exposed  during  the 
progress  of  manufacture,  in  order  to  soften  the 
thick  portion  at  the  neck,  which  has  just  been  de- 
tached from  the  blowing-tube. 

nose-key,  8. 

Carp. :  A  fox-wedge. 

nose-painting,  8.  Coloring  the  nose;  making 
the  nose  red  with  drink.  (Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 

nose-piece,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tho  nozzle  of  a  hose  or  pipe. 

2.  Optics:  That  which  holds  the  object-glass  of  a 
microscope.    Double,    triple,   or   quadruple   nose- 
pieces  are   sometimes  attached  to  the  nose  of  a 
microscope,  and   hold  as  many  object-glasses   of 
varying  power,  which  are  brought  into  requisition 
as  desired. 

3.  Harness:  A  nose-band  (q.  v.). 

4.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  NASAL,  s.  (q.  v.) 
nose-pipe,  s.    Tho   section  of  pipe  containing 

the  contracted  oritico  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
blast-pipe,  and  placed  within  the  tuyere  of  a  1. 
furnace. 


To  be  bored  through  the  nose:  To  be  cheated. 
~    tell  (or  count)  noses:  To  count  the  num- 
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nose-ring,  *. 

1.  A  rin;  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  material  worn  as 
an  ornament  by  various  savage  tribes,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

2.  A  ring  put  through  the  nose  of  an  animal ;  as  a 
bull,  a  pig,  Ac. 

tnose-smart,  s. 
Botany : 

(1)  Le  indium  tat  it-urn  (Cross),  and  others  of  the 
genus. 

(2)  The  genus  Nasturtium. 
*n6s,e,  r.  (.  A  i.    [  NOSE,  ».  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  smell,  to  scent. 

"You  shall  nose  him  as  yon  go  up  the  stain  into  the 
lobby."— Shakesp.i  Hamlet,  Iv.  8. 

2.  To  oppose  totbo  face  ;  to  face,  to  beard. 

3.  To  utter  through  the  nose ;  to  utter  in  a  nasal 
manner. 

4.  To  touch  with  the  nose. 

"  Lambs  are  glad, 
Nosing  the  mother's  udder." 

Tennyson:  Lucretius,  100. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  smell,  to  sniff. 

2.  To  thrust  one's  noso  into  what  does  not  con- 
cern one ;  to  meddle. 

n6§'-8  an,  >.   [NosrrE.] 

no^e    bleed,  s.    [Eng.  nose,  aud  bleed.] 

Sot. :  Tho  Yarrow,  Achillea  millefolium. 

nose  burn,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  nose,  and  burn.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

noseburn-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Daphnopsis  tenuifolia, one  of  the  Brazilian 
Thymelaceee. 

ndged,  a.  [Eng.  nos(e) ;  -ed.]  Having  a  nose; 
especially,  having  a  nose  of  a  certain  kind.  Gen- 
erally used  in  compounds,  as  long-nosed,  sbort- 
nosed,  Ac. 

"The  slaves  are  nosed  like  vultures." 

Beaum.  tt  flet.  •  Sea  Voyage,  v.  1. 

n6lje -gay,  s.  [Eng.  nose,  and  gay.]  A  buuch  of 
odorous  flowers ;  a  bouquet,  a  posy. 

"Forty  girls  dressed  in  white,  and  carrying  nosegays." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

n6$e  -ISss,  a.  [English  nose;  -less.]  Having  no 
nose  ;  deprived  of  the  noso. 

"Mangled  Myrmidon-.  . 

Xoseleg*,  and  handlesa,  hackt  and  chipt,  come  to  him/' 
Shaketp.:  Troilus  and  Crestttda,  v.  5. 

*n6se  thirl,  *nose-thrill,  s.   [NOSTRIL.] 
n5§ -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  n«8(c); -i)igr.] 
Carpentry : 

1.  The  rounded  front  edge  of  a  tread  which  pro- 
jects over  the  riser  of  a  stair. 

2.  The  prominent  edge  of  a  molding  or  drip. 

nos  ite,  8.  [Named  after  K.  W.  Nose;  suff.  -itt 
( J/in.) ;  Ger.  nosean,  nosian.  nosin.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  found  mostly  in  rhom- 
bic dodecahedra,  but  sometimes  granular  massive. 
Hardness,  5'5;  specific  gravityj  2'25-2'4;  color,  blu- 
ish, grayish-brown  to  black.  Composition :  Silica, 
36-1;  sulphuric  acid.8'0;  alumina,  31*0:  soda,  249= 
100,  corresponding  to  the  formula,  2(3NaO)3SiO2-r- 
3(2\h03,  3SiO2)+2NaOSO3.  Found  associated  with 
sanidine  and  mica,  in  the  district  of  the  Laachcr 
See,  also  as  a  constituent  of  certain  doleritic  lavas. 
Regarded  by  some,  mineralogists  as  a  variety  of 
Hauyne  (q.  v.),  rich  in  soda. 

nSs  o-,  pref.  [Gr.  noso«= a  disease.]  Pertaining 
to  diseases. 

*no8'-o-c6me,  8.  [Gr.  nosokomeion.]  [Nosoco- 
MIAL.J  A  hospital. 

"The  wounded  should  be  ...  had  care  of  in  his 
great  hospital  or  nosocome." — Vrquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i., 
ch.  11. 

*n5s-O  Cd  -ml-al,  a,  [Gr.  nosokomeion  —  a  hospi- 
tal; JUM08=disease,  and  fcomeo=to  take  care  of.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  hospital. 

nS  -s8g  -ra-phjf,  s.  [Pref.  noso-,  and  Gr.  graph/} 
=  to  describe  :Tr.  nosographie.]  Thesciencoof  the 
description  of  diseases. 

nfis  6  I6g  -Ic  al.d.  [Eng.  nosolog(y) ;  -ical.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  nosology. 

n6  s5l  -6  gist,  8.  [Eng.  nosolog(y);  -ist.]  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  nosology. 

no  s61-6-gy\  s.  [Pref.  noso-,  and  Gr.  logos=a 
word,  discourse.] 

1.  A  systematic  classification  and  arrangement  of 
diseases,  according  to  the  distinctive  character  of 
each  class  order,  ^enu.-.  aud  si 

2.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of 
the  classification  of  di.-e 


n5  s5n  -ft-m?,  8.    [Pref.  noeo-,  and  Gr. 
name.]    The  nomenclature  of  diseases. 


.!.,,•..,.  i     a 


boll,    bd^;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tton,      -jion  =  zhun.     -Hous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


nosopoetic 


,  6  P6  8t   Ic,  «n68  6  p61  8t   Ick,  o.    I 

and  <ir.'rk   imiciikn*    producing;  po/<->    '" 
]    rroducing  or  causing  diseases. 
Im  qualities  of  the  air  nre  nutioptiettck:  that  is.  have 
a  jMiwer  of  producing  diiteaae." — Arbuthiiut. 

not  6  tax  9,  a.  [Pref.  noso-.  and  Or.  liu-ix  an 
arrangement.  I  The  distribution  and  claMiflCBttoD 

ofdi>' 

noss,  x.  [A  variant  of  net*  (q.  v.).]  A  promon- 
tory. 

*n5a    s6ck,  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  dram. 

DOS  tal  gl  a,  x.  [Or.  mj«fo8=return.  and  algos= 
pain;  Fr.  mmtalyie.]  Home-sickness  (q.  v.). 

n5s  tal  glC,  (i.  [French  iiimliilijiqueJ  [NosTAI.- 
iii\.|  Pertaining  or  relating  to  nostalgia;  home- 
sick. 

nos  tal  gjf,  «.    INosTM.diA.] 

nos    toe,  n6s    lock,  *.    [Her.   noatok,  nnxtoch— 

liostof.  I        I  See   del'.  I 

Hoi.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  or  order 
Nostorhiiieii'  or  NoMocheie,  or  Nostoclmce«e.  The 
definitely-formed  hard  pellicle  of  therind  inclosing 
the  frond  is  compi'-i-d  of  a  gelatinous  substance, 
glolx>so,  lobed  or  forked,  imbedded  in  which  are 
numerous  more  or  less  beaded  filaments,  or  neck- 
lare  like  lines  of  globule.-,  some  of  which  are  larger 
than  the  rest.  Reproduction  is  by  cell  division  of  the 
etnloohrome  of  these  larger  cells,  or  by  zoospores. 
The  species  are  generally  green,  though  sometimes 
blue.  They  are  found  on  damp  ground,  wet  rocks, 
mosses,  Ac.,  and  in  fresh  water,  either  free  or  at- 
tached to  stones.  According  to  Fries, N.  lichemtides 
aadfoUacevm  are  tho  lichens  Calif  ma  limosum,  C. 
JtocctdVMi  Ac.,  surcharged  with  water. 

no's  t6  chin -8-8B,  n8s  toch  -e  SB,  nSs  td  cha 
cS  86,  K.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  nostoc,  and  fern.  i>l.  adj. 
suff.  -intae,  -tee,  -acece.  ] 

Hut.:  A  sub-order  of  Conferyaceie,  or  order  of 
A 1  gales,  groen-si>ered  Algse,  consisting  of  plants  hav- 
ing minute  unbranched,  usually  mnniliforin,  mi- 
croscopic filaments,  at  rest  or  oscillating,  imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  more  or  less  firm  gelatinous  matter. 
The  species  are  found  on  damp  ground  or  floating 
at  the  bottom  of  water. 

nos  t6  ma  -nl  a,  mM.  [Gr.  »o»/os  =  returu,  and 
ntn  n  i>i  ~  madness.] 

Mental  Pathol.:  An  aggravated  form  of  nostal- 
gia, amounting  to  madness. 

nos '-trll,    *nose  thirl.    *nose  thrll,    "nose 
thrill,  "nose  thurle,  *nos  trelle,  »uh*t.    (A.  s. 
m'xtllnirl,  from  »iojm  =  tho  nose,  and  dhurel,  thyrel  = 
a  perforation;  thyrliun=to  bore,  to  drill.]   [DRILL, 
r.,  THRILL.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  same  as  II.  1  (1). 

2.  Fin.:  Acuteness,  sharpness,  perception.    (Ben 
Jonnon.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  One  of  the  two  apertures  or  cavities 
in  tho  nose,  which  give  passago  to  the  air  and  to 
the  secretions  of  tho  nose;  used  in  the  plural   for 
the  nose. 

ijp  i ':,i<>  i><i  i-. :  Tho  nostrils  of  birds  are  generally 
placed  at  the  baso  of  the  side  of  tho  bill:  in  some 
cases  they  are  behind  tho  basal  margin,  in  others 
toward  the  center  of  the  bill. 

2.  Pathol. :  There  may  bo  a  plugging  of  a  nostril, 
chronic  inflammation  or  the  nostrils,  or  they  may  be 
eaten  away  by  syphilitic  ulcers. 

n6s  truni,  .s.  [Lat.  nout.  sing,  of  /im/*'/-— onrs. 
i.e.,  a  special  drug  or  remedy  known  only  to  the 
maker  or  seller.] 

1.  A    medicine,    the    composition    and    mode   of 
preparation  of  which  is  kept  secret  by  the  inventor 
or   proprietor,   in    order   to  secure  a  monopty ;  a 
quack  medicine. 

"  Here  drivelled  the  pli  y-irijin. 
Whose  moat  infallible  lustrum  WHS  at  fault." 

R.  Hroirimit/;  Funicrlstt*,  fti. 

2.  A  remedy,  scheme,  or  device  proposed    by   a 
quack  or  crotchetmonger  in  any  department. 

no;  9,  n6g  ey,  a.  [Eng.  note;  -».]  Having  a 
large  and  prominent  nose. 

"Who  the  knight  and  hi*  tumy  .quire  were." — Jarvit: 
Dun  Quixote,  |>t.  ii..  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xir. 

n6t-,J)rr/.     [NoTO-.] 

not,  »nat,  "nought,  «<li-.  (The  same  word  as 
N  U-C.MT  iq.  v.).l  A  particle  used  to  express  nega- 
tion, denial,  refusal,  or  prohibition;  as,  Ho  must 
not  go  ;  Will  you  go?  I  will  mil. 

11  (1)  Not  thf  /••*,*:  Ni>nr'  tin'  less;  not  loss  on  that 
account ;  nevertheless.  [NATBXLBM  I 

(2)  ffot  the  more:  None  tho  more;  not  more  on 
that  account. 

•not-self, ». 

Uetaiih. :  The  same  as  NON-EOO  (q.  v. ). 
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n5t,  *HOOt,  *nOte,  r.  *.  [A.  S.  ndt=l  know  imt, 
he  knows  not ;  for  ne  wdt,  from  ne=aot,  and  tvdt—l 
know,  ho  knows.] 

1.  Know  or  knows  not ;  knew  not. 

2.  Know  or  knew  not  how  to ;  could  not. 

"Secretly  he  wiw,  yet  nnti>  discourse." 

Sptn*cr:  F.  Q.,  III.  Hi.  50. 
n5t,  ft.    [NoTT,  a.] 

not-head,  'non-head,  >-.  A  head  having  tho 
hair  cut  short. 

*not-wheat,  what.  Smooth,  unbearded  wheat. 
(OtacfwO 

n6  ta  be  nS,  phr.  [Lnt.)  Mark  or  note  well; 
generally  contracted  into  V.  B. 

n6  ta-Wl  -I-a,  ».  ;>/.  fLat.  nont.  pi.  of  uotabili* 
=  no  table  (q.  y.)- 1  Notable  things;  things  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

n6-ta-bir-l--t?,  *no  ta-bil  i  tee,  ».  [Fr.  no/a- 
bilit*.] 

1.  Thu  quality  or  state  of  being  notable;  notable- 
BMft. 

2.  A  notable  or  remarkable  person  or  thing;  a 
person  of  note. 

not  a  ble,  o.  &  «,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  notahiiitt= 
remarkable,  from  mi/o  to  mark;  nola=a  mark,  a 
note;  Sp.  notable;  lial.  notabile,] 

A.  -.•!»  adject  it-'-  : 

1.  Worthy  of  notice;  noted,  noteworthy,  distin- 
guished, remarkable,  memorable. 

"And  slewe  and  bete  downe  a  great  nombre  of  the 
moont  not(ii>ie#t  of  the  cyte." — Bern*:r*;  Froi&sarCa  Cron- 
iclf,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cccxliv. 

2.  Notorious, egregious ;  wellorrommonly  known. 
"A  notable  leading  sinner,  indeed,  to  wit,  the  rebel."— 

South:  .SeriMuHJi,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  i. 

3.  Excellent ;  clever  in  any  sphere. 

"  My  mat*ter  i»  become  a  notable  lover."— ShakeHp.:  T»r»> 
Gentlemen  nf  Verona,  ii.  6, 

4.  Conspicuous;  easily  scon  or  observed;  mani- 
fest, observable. 

B.  As  sulMtantiw: 

1.  Ord  Laiif/.:  A  person  or  thing  worthy  of  not*1 
or  distinction. 

"  Varro's  iivinry  is  still  tto  famou*.  that  it  in  reckoned 
for  one  of  those  notables,  which  foreign  nation*  record." 
—Addfson;  On  Italy. 

2.  French  Hist.:  A  number  of  jxTsons,  chioHy  of 
the  higher  orders,  appointed  by  tho  king  prior  to 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  to  constitute  a  representa- 
tive rxwly  (the  Assembly  of  the  Notables)  of  the 
kingdom. 

n6t -a  ble  nSss,  «.  [En*.  notttM?;  -new.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  notable  or  noteworthy; 
notability. 

"Neither  could  the  untablenfitff  of  the  place  .  .  . 
make  UH  to  marke  it."  —  Ilomflien;  Ayainut  ffritl  •>/  Iilnla- 
try,  pt.  i. 

not  a-t>lJF,  *not  a  blye,  mfr.  [Eng.no/a&(fe); 
•ly-\ 

1.  In  a  notable,  noteworthy,  or  remarkable  man- 
ner; remarkably. 

"He  itheweth  before,  and  thai  untnf'lf/r,  of  the  ioepar- 
<lou»  times  towarde  the  end  of  the  worl'Ie."  —  /*;•«/,  vpim  2 
Timothy,  (Bible,  1551.) 

2.  Eg  region  sly,  plainly. 

"  Once  or  twice  nottthly  deceived.'' — Aw/A:  Strmonf,  vol. 

iv.,  ser.  11. 

*3.  With  consequence ;  with  show  of  importance, 
"Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talk*  very  nttiably." 

~A<t<tinoit. 

not  a  can  tha,  *.  />/.  f  Pref.  no/-,  and  Gr.  akan- 
tli«  ;i  spine.] 

Kntom.:  A  tribe  of  Diptera,  with  a  single  family. 
Stratinmyiclip(q.  v.).  Its  chief  character  i~  tbvpteo- 
ence  of  spines  upon  the  posterior  margin  of  tho 
sculi-llum. 

not  a  can  thi  da?,  not  a  can  thl,».  i>l.  [Mod. 
Lat.  notacanth(us) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -/</«•, 
or  niasc.  -i.J 

fchthu.:  Afnmily  of  Acantliopterjifii.  Only  known 
wuus,  Notacanthus  (q.  v.). 

n&t  a  can  thus,*.  [Pref.  nof-,aadGr.  acantha 
=  i\  spin.-.  ] 

Ichthy.:  An  aberrant  gennsctf  Acanthopterygians. 
The  development  <>f  spincx  in  tin-  vertical  fins  nth** 
only  characteristic  of  the  order  which  tO6Mfi>hM 
possess.  Body  elongate,  covered  with  very  small 
.M'jilt-s;  tli'1  Mmiit  iirotnifio-  beyond  the  mouth. 
Dentition  feeble.  Five  species  known,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Arctic.  Atlantic,  and  Southern 
Pacific  Oceans.  During  the  r/,-///,  /«/'  r  expedition 
MMfinit'im  were  obtained  from  an  alleged  depth  of 
1 ,87ft  fathoms. 

n6t  al,  ".  fUr.  N<j/O8=tho  back.]  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  tho  back ;  dorsal. 

n6  tal   £1  a.*-    [Pref.  nof-,andGr.a*f7o0=pain.] 

Pathol.:  Pain  in  tho  back  ;  irritation  of  thespine. 
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no  tan  dum  (i>l.  n6  tan  da,),  «.  [Lat.  nout. 
of  i,nt<tndu*,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  nottt  —  tct  mark, 
to  note.]  Something  to  be  rnarkod  or  noted  ;  a  not- 
able fact  or  occurrence. 

n6  tir,  s.  [O.  Fr.  nofaiVe.]  A  notary  (q.  T.). 
(Scotch.) 

n6  tar  -chus,  «.  [Pref.  not-,  and  Gr.  ai c/KW=the 
vent.  | 

Zofll.:  \  genus  of  toctibranchiate  gasteropods. 
family  Aplysiadn-.  Animal  she||-le-s.  Sevrn  .-pecie, 
known,  from  tho  Mediterranean  and  tho  Red  Sea. 

n8  tar'-I-al,  a.    |Eng.  notary;  -a/.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  toa  notary  ;  as.  a  *io/fm<iK>  al. 

'_'.  Done,  executed,  or  taken  by  a  notary. 

"Witnesses  to  notarial  or  civil  deeds."—  Jjonrttin  Dally 
TmtQnpk. 

notarial-acts, .--.  pi. 

Lair:  Such  acts  in  civil  law  as  require  to  bo  done 
under  the  seal  of  a  notary,  and  are  admitted  as  evi- 
dence in  courts. 

notarial-Instruments, .-.  pi. 

tfcota  Law:  Instruments  of  saline.  <,f  resignation, 
of  intimation,  of  an  assignat  ion.  of  premonition,  of 
protest,  and  drawn  up  by  a  notary. 

n6  tar  1-8.1  \f,  adr.  [Eng.  uuta  rial;  -ly.]  hia 
notarial  manner;  by  a  notary. 

not  -ar-y1, «.  [O.  Fr.  nolairt,  from  Lat.  notariu*= 
a  shorthand  writer,  one  who  makes  note-;  /mra=a 
mark,  a  note;  Sp.  &  Port,  notarioj  Ital.  ?iofaro, 
notojo*] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1,  Originally,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  per- 
son employed  t«  take  notes  of  trials,  proceedings  in 
courts,  contracts,  Ac. ;  a  shorthand  writer.  This 
kind  of  work  was  at  first  usually  performed  by 
slaves,  but  tho  notarii,  as  they  increased  in  ability 
anil  raised  themselves  above  the  servile  ranks,  grad- 
ually assumed  the  duties  and  fuuctionsof  the  tuhel- 
liones,  writers  who,  under  tho  Roman  law,  wen- 
employed  in  drawing  up  contracts,  wills  and  com- 
mercial documents,  and  tin*  work  which  fell  to  thorn 
in  (4iis  capacity  corresponded  very  closely  to  some 
of  tho  business  now  undertaken  by  the  modern 
notary  public,  the  solicitor,  attorney  and  convey- 
ancer. 

2.  A  public  official  authorized  to  attest  signatures 
in  deeds,  contracts,    affidavits,  and  declarations. 
They  protest  bills  of  exchange  and  rotes,  draw  up 
protests  after  receiving  affidavits  of  mariners  and 
masters  of  ships,  and  administer  oaths.    Also  called 
a  Notary  Public. 

"(Jo  with  me  to  a  ttutartt,  HP;I|  me  there 
Your  bond." 

SkaJcap.i  Mtrchnttt  ttf  VtnU-f,  i.  3. 
*~  From  a  diicumont  dated  1574,  it  appears  that 
the  Company  of  Notaries  in  London  at  that  time 
numbered  sixteen,  and  that  they  got  their  living  by 
thn  "  Making  of  Policies,  Intimations,  And  Itennn- 
ciations,  and  other  writings."  for  tho  doing  of 
which  a  monopoly  had  just  been  granted  to  one 
Richard  Candlor.  ("' 


II.  Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  One  of  the  names  given  by  the 
Paulicians  to  their  ministers  or  teachers.  (Afue- 
hciin:  Church  History  (ed.  J861),  p.  821.) 

t*1  (1)  Ecclesiastical  Notary: 

Church  Hist. :  An  officer  appointed  to  collect  and 
preserve  tho  acts  of  the  martyrs. 

*('£)  Apostolic  and  Imperial  Nntiiry :  A  notary  for- 
merly appointed  by  the  pope  or  an  empi-ror  to  exer- 
cise his  functions  in  a  foreign  country. 

tn6  tate,  a.  [Lat.  notat\tst  pa.  par.  of  m>/<>  —  to 
mark,  to  note.  | 

Botany:  Marked,  variegated;  having  variegated 
*pots  or  lines. 

no  ta  tlon,  s.  |  Lat.  notatio=n  marking,  a  not* 
ing,  from  notatux  -  pa.  par.  of  noto  =  to  mark,  to 
note;  nitta  =  a  mark.J 

1.  The  act  of  marking  or  noting;  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  recording  anything  by  means  of  marks, 
characters,  or  figures. 

-.  A  system  of  marks,  notes,  sign:-,  or  charactei- 
employed  in  any  art  or  science,  to  express  in  a  brief 
ana  compendious  form  certain  factsconnected with 
that  art  or  science.  (*  .1 

*:i.  Etymology:  etymological  signification. 

"The  ntitnti'tti  of  a  word  is,  when  the  original  1  thereof 
is  nought  out;  Mini  consinteth  in  two  thintf*.  the  kind  and 
the  figure."  — /***(*  Jnnttm  Kna.li*h  tiriiniHuir,  ch.  viii. 

r  (1)  Architectural  \nfuti<m:  A  s>-t--m  of  signs, 
marks,  or  characters,  appended  to  figure-,  vthrn 
u-r.l  to  ilcMiote  [Itmetisioiis  on  drawings,  UN  '  for 
feet.  for  inche-.  for  parts ;  as,  10  6  =ton  feet 
six  ineln  -. 

(2)  Arithinf-Hr.il  .\<>tntioii:  A  system  of  figurt*.s 
or  characters  used  to  reprex-nt  number*.  Two 
methods  of  expressing  numbers  are  at  i»n  .-nit  in 
use,  the  Roman  and  the  Arabic. 

In  the  H-. man  method  seven  characters  are  em- 
ployed, railed  numeral  letter-.  These,  standing 
separately,  represent  tin*  following  numbers, rift. 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w£,     we"t,     here,     camel,     hSr.     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir.     marine;    gd.     p6t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cur.     rflle,     fftll;     try.     Syrian.      ».     oe  =  «;     ey  ^  a.      qu  =  Inr. 
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notefull 


I.  for  one,  V.  for  five,  X.  for  tea,  L.  for  fifty,  ('.  fora 
hundred.  1).  for  five  hundred,  and  M.  forono  thou- 
sand. Hy  combinations  of  these  characters,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  principles,  every 
uumbor  may  be  expressed :  (a)  When  a  letter  stands 
.alone,  it  represents  the  number  given  above,  us  V. 
(or  live;  (/*}  whrn  a  letter  is  repeated,  the  combina- 
tion stands  for  the  product  of  the  number  denoted 
by  t  lie  letter  by  the  number  of  times  which  it  is 
takm:  thus.  III.  ^tands  for  three;  XXX.  for  thirty, 
,Vc.;  !<•(  wlion  a  letter  precedes  another,  taken  in 
111*- order  given  above,  the  combination  stands  for 

tl umber  denoted  by  the  greater  diminished  by 

that  denoted  by  tue  less:  thus,  IV.  stands  for  five 
li-s  (Mir.  /.  f.,  four;  \C.  for  one  hundred  less  ten, 
i. ...  ninety,  &c.;  (d)  when  a  letter,  taken  in  the 
order  k'iven  above,  follows  another,  the  combina- 
tion stands  for  the  sum  of  the  numbers  denoted  by 
the  1,-tt, -rs  taken  separately:  thus,  XI.  stands  for 
ten  plus  one,  i.e..  eleven:  LV.  for  fifty  plus  five, 
i.  • .,  fifty-live:  CIV.  for  one  hundred  plus  four  [IV 
=  llvo  |e>s  one,  i.  e.t  four  as  in  (c)J,  i.  e.,  one  hundred 
and  four:  MJDCCCLXXXV.  for  eighteen  Hundred 
and  eighty-five.  This  method  of  notation  is  now 
little  used  except  for  dates,  headings  of  chapters, 

,Ve. 

In  the  Arabic,  or  rather  the  Hindu,  method,  in- 
troduced oy  the  Arabs  into  Europe  at  the  close  of 
tin- tenth  century,  numbers  are  represented  by  the 
symbols,  0,  1,  2,  ;i,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  their  combina- 
tions, according  to  conventional  rules.  The  char- 
acter-; am  railed  figures  or  digits,  and,  taken  in 
their  order,  stand  for  naught,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine;  the  value  of  the  unit 
depends  upon  the  place  which  the  figure  occupies 
ill  the  scale  adopted.  The  value  of  each  figure  or 
digit  increases  in  a  tenfold  ratio  from  the  right  to 
1 1 1"  left ;  tho  number  of  places  of  the  digit  from  the 
riudit  to  tho  left  indicating  tho  power  of  10,  and  tho 
digit  itself  the  number  of  such  powers  intended  to 
be  expressed:  thus,  10  =  ton  taken  once  =  ton;  200 
=  ton  squared  taken  twice=2x!03j  7656=7+103+ 
(6X102)-H5X10)+ti=seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
hfty-six,  tho  values  of  the  places  being  thus:  7 
(thousands),  6  (hundreds),  5  (tens),  6  (units). 

(:i)  ('lu'inifil  nutation:  The  written  language  of 
chemistry.  The  system  now  in  use  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  modern  times,  but  in  all  ages  signs  of  some 
kind  or  other  seem  to  have  been  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  various  kinds  of  matter.  In  1X15  Borzelius 
proposed  tho  use  of  tho  initial  letter  of  the  element, 
and  the  employment  of  coefficients  to  exprcss(the 
number  of  the  same  atoms  in  the  compound,  bring- 
ing chemical  notation  almost,  into  its  present  state. 
Thus,  sulphate  of  soda--\  a  .sot.  indicating  that 
the  compound  is  formed  of  two  atoms  of  sodium, 
(natrium), one  of  sulphur,  and  four  of  oxygen.  In 
organic  compounds,  tho  constitution  of  which  is 
known,  the  symbols  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  the 

various  groups  of  radicals.  CO?('.H  )O=  et'lv''c 
acetate,  but  butyric  acid,  with  tho  same  number  of 
atoms,  is  expressed  by  ^ojio1^'' 

(4)  Mathi-Hintical  notation:  The  conventional 
method  of  representing  mathematical  quantities 
and  operat  ions  by  means  of  symbols.  [SYMBOL.] 

<.?>)  Miwical  nutation:  Tho  system  or  method  of 
expressing  musical  sounds  in  writing,  by  means  of 
signs,  characters, figures,  or  marks.  [NOTE,  «.] 

Mil    A'i/ /(/•  ri<~it I  notation: 

.\luxic:  A  met  hod  of  expressing  musical  sounds 
by  numerals. 

(7)  Tonic  sol-fa  notation:  [Toxic  SOL-FA.] 

•no  ta  t5r,».  [Lat.]  One  who  makes  or  writes 
notes ;  an  annotator. 

"The  notator  Dr.  Potter  in  his  epistle  before  it  to  the 
reader  saith  thus,  Totnm  opus,  Ac."—  H'tnxt:  Athentc  Oxon. 

notch,  s.    [A  weakened  and  later  form  of  nock 
(q.  v.i.] 
I.  (h'lliiinrir  I.fttinuafje : 

I.  A  nick,  a  slit;  a  small  cut  or  indentation  in 
anything. 

*2.  Anything  resembling  a  notch,  as  a  narrow  cut- 
ting or  pass  in  a  mountain. 

II.  .-I  mi/. :  An  iucisure  ;  a  part  cut  into  or  cutout 
of    a    margin,    as    the    interclavicular    notch,  tho 
notches  of  vertebree,  &c. 

notch-flowered,  a. 

Rut.:  Having  the  flowers  notched  at  the  margin. 

notch,  r.  t.  &  i.    [NOTCH,  «.] 

A.  T ft  i  unit  ire : 

1.  To  cut  notches  or  nicks  in  ;  to  nick,  to  indent. 

"  The  convex  work  is  rompest-.!  of  hhick  anil  citrin 
pieces,  cuncellated  and  transversely  notched." — Oretc: 
Musteum, 

*'2.  To  place  in  a  notch,  as  an  arrow ;  to  fit  to  the 
string. 

*H.  To  mark  or  keep  count  of.  by  cuttiug  notches 
in  a  stickor  piece  of  wood  ;  to  score. 

*B.  Intrants. :  To  keep  a  count  or  score  by  cutting 
notches  in  a  stick  :  to  score. 


n5tr;h    board,  s.    I  Ens.  notch,  and  hoard.'] 
Carp.:  The  board  which  receives  tho  ends  of  the 

steps  and  risers  in  a  staircase. 
not9hed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [NOTCH,  t'.] 
notched-eared,  «.    Having  the  margins  of  the 

cars  irregular  in  contour,  as  if  notched. 
.\otrhctl-rurt  d  Hat : 
Zo6l.:  Vvspertilio  emaryinatus;   it  is  found    in 

central  anil  southern  Europe,  and  extends  eastward 

inlo  Persia. 

notch   Ing,  pr.par.,  a,  &s.    [NOTCH,  f.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pi:  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  Tho  act  of  cutting  notches  or  nicks  in  any- 
thing. 

2.  The  act  of  scoring  or  counting  as  by  notches. 
:<.  A  notch,  a  nick. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  mode  of  joining  timbers  or  scantling 
in  a  frame.    It  is  either  square  or  dovetailed,  ana 
is  used  for  connecting  tho  ends  of  wall-plates  and 
bond-timbers  at  the  angles,  letting  joists  down  on 
girders,  binders,  sills,  plates,  or  purlins.    Halving, 
scarfing,  and  calking  are  forms  of  notching,  and 
form  a  lap-joint. 

2.  Rail.  Eng.:  [GTJLLETING.] 

notching-adze,  s. 

Carp.:  A  light  adze  with  a  bit  of  large  curvature 
or  nearly  straight  for  notching  into  timbers  in  mak- 
ing gains,  &c.  [GAIN  (1),  «.] 

notch  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  notch,  and  weed.] 

Sot.:  Chenopodiummilvaria. 

n6teh  wing,  s.    [Eng.  itofrh,  and  wing.] 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Teras  caudana. 

*n6te,  v.    [For  ne  wote.l    Knew  not,  could  not. 

[NOT,  t).] 

note  (I),  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nota=»  mark,  a  sign, 
a  note,  allied  to  notus,  pa.  par.  of  nosco  (<jnosco)  = 
to  know ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nota.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  mark  or  token  by  which  anything  may  bo 
known ;  a  visible  sign  or  mark. 

"Some  natural  notes  about  her  Irody." 

Shakesp.:  CymlaUne,  ii.  2, 

2.  A  stigma,  a  brand ;  reproach,  shame. 

"  My  posterity  shamed  with  the  note." 

Shakesp. :  Itape  of  Luorece,  208. 

3.  Notice,  heed,  care,  observation* 

"  Some  precepts  worthy  the  note." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  6. 

4.  The  state  of  being  under  observation, 
"Small   matters  come  with  great  commendation,  be- 
cause they  are  continually  in  use  and  in  note." — Bacon. 

5.  Reputation,  mark,  renown,  consequence,  dis- 
tinction. 

"  To  make  them  men  of  note." 

Shakesp.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  iii. 

6.  Distinction  or  fame,  in  a  bad  sense ;  notoriety. 

"  A  deed  of  dreadful  note." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

7.  Account,  notice,  information,  intelligence,  inti- 
mation. 

"Give  him  note  of  our  approach." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  1. 

8.  A  minute,  memorandum,  or  short  writing  in- 
tended to  assist  the  memory,  or  to  be  used  for  ref- 
erence at  a  future  time. 

9.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

10.  An  explanatory  or  critical  comment ;  an  anno- 
tation. 

"The  best  writers  have  been  perplexed  with  notes,  and 
obscured  with  illustrations." — Felton:  On  theClassic*. 

11.  (PI.}:  The  verbatim  report  of  a  speech,  dis- 
course,  &c.,    taken    by    a    reporter  or    shorthand 
writer. 

12.  A  remark. 

"Agood  note;  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of  the  law." 
— Shakrsp. :  Twelfth  Xight,  iii.  4. 

13.  A  bill,  an  account,  a  memorandum,  a  list,  a 
catalogue. 

"  Here's  the  note  how  much  your  chain  weighs." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

14.  A  short  letter ;  a  billet. 

"She sent  a  note,  the  seal  an  '  Elle  vous  suit.'  " 

Tennyson:  Ell.  Morris,  106. 

15.  A  small  size  of  letter  paper,  used  for  writing 
notes  or  short  letters:  note-paper. 

16.  An  official  or  diplomatic  communication  in 
writing;  an  official  memorandum  or  communica- 
tion from  the  minister  of  one  country  to  the  minis- 
ter of  another. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  In  general,  any  musical  sound. 

(2)  In  particular,  the  signs  placed  upon  the  stave 
which   show  by  their  shape  and  position  tho  du- 
ration and  pitch  of    Bound.     They  constitute  the 
e-.-enco  of  mensurable  music  as  opposed  to  mere 
"signs  of  intonation,"  such  as  were  tho  neumcs. 
The  first  division  of  notes  was,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed.  into  long  and  short  (breve  or  brief).    Tho  long 
was  a  four-sided  note  with  a  tail ;  the  breve  a  fonr- 
.-iiled  note  without  a  tail;  thosemibreve  a  diamond 
note.     There  are  now  six  notes  in  ordinary   use, 
viz.,  the  semibreve,  tho  minim,  tho  crotchet,  the 
quaver,  the  semiquaver,  and  the  demisemiquaver. 
The  lialf-demisemiquaver  is  also  occasionally  used. 
One  somibrove  is  equal  to  two  minims,  or   four 
rrotchei.-,  or  eight  quavers,  or  sixteen  semiquavers, 
or  thirty-two  demisemiquavers,  or  sixty-four  half- 
dem  isemiquavers. 

(3)  Tho  term  is  used  generally  for  tho  sounds  of 
which  notes  are  signs,  as  when  we  say  of  a  singer 
that  his  high  notes  are  good,  or  that  a  player  plays 
wrong  notes. 

2.  Print.:  A  mark  on  the  margin  of  a  book,  to 
call  attention  to  something  in  the  text.    These  are 
of  three  kinds: 

(1)  Shoulder-notes,  at  tho  top  of  the  page,  giving 
book,  chapter,  and  date,  as  in  reference  Bibles. 

(2)  Side-notes,  marginal  or  set-in  notes,  contain- 
ing abstracts  of  the  text,  as  in  law-books,  or  refer- 
ence notes  to  parallel  passages. 

OJ)  Foot-notes,  containing  commentaries  and  an- 
notations. 

3.  Oomm.:  A  written  or  printed  promise  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  person,  on  a  spe- 
cific date  ;  as,  a  promissory  note,  a  bank-note,  &c. 

If  Sole  of  hand :  A  promissory  note. 
note-book,  «.    A  book  in  which  notes  or  memo- 
randa are  set  clown. 

"  CassiuH  till  his  faults  obaerv'd; 
Set  in  »  noleJmnk." 

Bhalcap.i  Julius  (Vpsar,  iv.  8. 

note-paper,  s.    The  same  as  NOTE,  «.,  1. 15. 
"note  (2),«.    [A.  S.]    Business,  occupation,  need, 
•note  (3),  s.    [NUT.] 

n6te  (1),  f.  t.  I  Fr.  noter;  Sp.  nntar;  Ital.  notare, 
all  from  Lat.  »o/o=to  mark.]  [NOTE,  ts.\ 

1.  To  mark  :  to  distinguish  with  a  mark. 

2.  To  stigmatize  ;  to  brand  with  a  crime. 
"You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lncius  Pellii." 

Makeup.:  Julius  L'a?sar,  iv.  8. 

3.  To  observe,  to  remark,  to  heed;  to  take  note  or 
notice  of. 

4.  To  show  respect  to;  to  treat  with  respect. 

"Whose  worth  and  honesty  In  richly  noted." 

'  Shake*?.:   Winter's  Tale,  v.  8. 

5.  To  pay  attention  to;  to  listen  to;  to  heed. 

"  But  note  me,  signior." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  1.  3. 

6.  To  set  down  ;  to  commit  to  memory. 

"I'll  ii'ttf  you  in  my  book  of  memory." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  I.,  it.  4. 

7.  To  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of;   to  set 
down  in  writing. 

"  .Vote  it  in  a  book  that  it  may  be  for  ever  and  ever."— 
Itmiah  MX.  8. 

8.  To  set  down  in  musical  characters. 

9.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  notes ;  to  annotate. 

10.  To  denote,  to  mark. 

11.  To  charge  with  a  crime.    (Followed  by  of.) 
(Dryiten.) 

1  To  note  a  bill: 

Comm.:  To  record  the  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment of  a  bill  when  it  becomes  due.  It  is  done 
officially  by  a  notary. 

»n6te  (2).v.  f.  [A.  S.  hiiltan;  pa.  t.  hnAt.']  To 
butt ;  to  push  with  the  horns. 

n6t  -Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [NOTE,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Sec  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  note ;  eminent,  remarkable,  note- 
worthy, celebrated. 

"  We  shall  have  recourse  to  a  noted  story  in  Don  Quix- 
ote."— Hume:  Essays,  pt.  i.,  en*.  23. 

*not  Sd-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  noted;  -Iv.]  With  good 
perception  and  remembrance ;  exactly. 

"  Do  yon  remember  what  you  said  of  the  duke?  Most 
NofBrfly,  sir.''— .sfcn  A-«-*/>. .-  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

not  -ed  ness,  ».  [Eng.  noted; -new.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  noted;  eminence,  celebrity, 
remarkablencss,  notableness. 

"So  lucky  .  .  .  as  to  attain  the  so  criminally  courted 
ntjledness."—Boijlf:  HWA-c,  ii.  306. 

•note  full,  a.  [Eng.  note  (l),s. ;  -/u7(.]  Worthy 
of  note ;  notable. 

"  My  muses,  that  is  to  say,  by  my  notefull  sciences."— 
Chaucer.  Boreius.  bk.  I. 


boll,     bdy-,     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     ?eU,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?i»t.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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•nit  t  1»  »,  «.  fGr.  nu/iM-tho  south,  and  ehiiu 
actJie  olive.  So  named  because  these  olive-like 
plants  are  contiucil  to  Australia  and  Tasmania.] 

lint. :  A  genus  of  Oleacea?,  having  opposite  entire 
leatlicry  li-avos,  axillary  racemes  of  yellowish-green 
flowers,  and  small  lii-sny  oni'-siiled  drupes.  There 
are  wven  or  eight  species,  which  furnish  ffood  tim- 
ber, ffotflaa  liiin.:triiin  is  the  Tasmaman  Iron- 
wiKxI-trw,  aud  .%'.  ovata  the  Dunga-runga  of  New 
£ooth  Wales. 

*a6te   list,  a.    [Eng.  note  (1),  s. ;  -lets.] 

1.  Not  of  note;  not  notable,  remarkable,  or  con- 
spicuous. 

2.  Unmusical,  discordant. 

"  Pariah-clerk  with  noteless  tone." 

I/l'r/cy:  Two  Queens  of  Rrentfortt,  i. 

*n6te  18ss  n8ss,  ».  [Bug.  noteleu;  -new.]  The 
^quality  or  state  of  being  noteless. 

n*te    let,  i.    [Eng.  note  (1),  s. ;  dim.  suff.  -M.] 

•I.  A  little  note;  a  billet. 

t-.  A  small  notice ;  a  short  criticism. 

"Borne  brightly  written  ntttelets  on  books  aud  rmtj- 
tag."— Athen&um,  Aug.  2,  1884,  p.  144. 

•note  muge,  s.    [NUTMKO.] 

n&t  -Si,  s.    [Eng.  note  (1),  v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  notes  or  takes  notice. 

2.  An  annotator,  a  commentator. 

"Postellus,  and  the  noter  upon  him,  Severtiua,  have 
much  admired  this  manner." — Gregory:  Post.,  p.  308. 

n6   t8-u8,  «.    [Gr.  ni>teus=one  who  carries  on  the 


•3.  A  thing  of  no  value  or  worth;  a  nothing. 
"  A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name." 

Butlrr:   //il  .ll'iriM,  i.  2. 


. 

Zool. :  \  genns  of  Rotifera,  family  Branchionidw. 
There  are  no  eyes,  the  foot  is  forked,  the  body 
«pinons  in  front  and  behind.  Size,  from  ,',i  to  fy 
inch. 

note -w5r  thf,  'note  wopr  thie,  a.  [English 
•note  (1),  s.;  ana  roort/i]/.]  Worthy  of  or  deserving 
note ;  calling  for  notice  or  remark ;  notable*  re- 
markable. 

"This  by  way  Is  notetcottrthle,  that  the  Danes  had  an 
•vnperfect  or  rather  a  lame  and  limping  rule  in  thin  laud." 
— Bolinshed:  HM.  Kng.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

*n6th'-8r,  a.  Ic.  con}.    [NEITHER.] 

noth  Ing,  'noth  yng,  "nae  thing,  *na  thing, 
m.  &.  tuiv.  [Kng.  no,  ana  thing.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Not  anything ;  the  opposite  to  something   and 
anything. 

"The  idea  therefore  either  of  a  finite  or  infinite  noth~ 
Ing,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms."— c/uc^c.  Answer  to  the 
Seventh  Letter.  (Note.) 

2.  Non-existence ;  nothingness. 

"  Miff hty  states  characterless  are  grated 

To  nothing."  Shaken?.:  Trotlttt,  HI.  2. 

8.  A  state  or  condition  of  insignificance  or  com- 
parative worthlcssni'.-s  or  unimportance. 

*'A  man  that  from  very  nothing  is  grown  Into  an  un- 
speakable estate."—  Shakesp. i  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  L 

4.  A  thing  of  no  importance  or  moment ;  a  trifle. 

"A  race  of  empty  friends,  loud  nothings." 

Beaum.  .f  F let. :  Maid  in  the  Mill,  I.  1. 

5.  A  cipher. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  no  degree;  not  in  any  degree;  not 
at  all. 

"Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  1,010. 

•nothing-doer,  s.    An  idler. 

"  Swarms  of  nothtnu-tloer*." — Adams:  Works,  il.  182. 
•nothing-gift,  s.  A  gift  of  no  worth  ;  a  worthless 
gift. 

"That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes." 

HHakesp. .-  Cfmtellne,  tit.  6. 

nothing-worth,  a.  Worth  nothing;  worthless. 
iTennyson:  The  Epic,  39.) 

nothing  Sr  -I-an,».  [Eng.  nothing;  -arinn.] 
One  of  no  particular  belief  or  religious  denoinina* 
tion. 

noth  Ing  ar  -I  an  Ism,  «.  [Eng.  nothingari.m  : 
-i*m.~\  The  principles  or  teachings  of  the  nothing- 
arians. 

"A  reaction  from  the  ntttbingari<inl.im  of  the  last  cen- 
tury."—Churah  Times,  Sept.  9,  1881,  p.  694. 

tnftth'-lfig-Ig m, «.  [Eog.  nothing;  -ism.]  Noth- 
ingness; nihility. 

noth'  Ing-ness,  s.    (  Kng.  nothing;  -neu.] 

I.  Tlio  state  of  being  nothing;  nihility;  non- 
existence. 

"  His  art  did  express 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness."— l*m  ne. 

12.  Insignificance,  worthles»ness. 

"My  nndecernable  nothingnexs  may  Mem  to  forbid  any 
certain  intelligence  of  their  distinct  workings."— Bp. 
Ball:  Select  Thoughts,  g  22. 


n5  th6c  -8r-is,  «.     [lir. 
terfeit,  au<l  keras=&  horn,  a  projection.  ] 

Palaiunt.:  Agenusof  Orthoceratldn  (>j.  v.;,  with 
a  single  species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian.  Shell 
mint  ill  >id,  sub-involute;  septa  slightly  arched, 
without  lobes;  dorsal  siphuncle. 

nSth  6  cer  -CUB,  «.  [Greek  »o/ho«=counterfeit, 
and  kerkos  =  a  tail.J 

Ornilh.:  Agenusof  Tinamidte  (q.  v.),  snb-faniily 
Tinamiuw,  with  three  species,  ranging  from  Costa 
Kica  to  Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 

n5th  6  chlse  na,  «.  [Or.»o»ia«=bastard,coun. 
trrfi-it,  andr/i/atnu  =  acloak.J 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Polypodiaceae,  tribe  Polypode». 
The  stem  of  Nothochltgtia  piloselloides  has  been 
given  in  India  in  spongires*  of  thegums. 

n6  th6  -nl-a,  «.    [Noio  .IA.] 

n6th  6  pr6c  ta,  «.  [Or.  noMo«=couuterfeit,and 
proktos—  the  anus,  the  back,  the  tail.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  Tinamid»  (q.  v.),  sub-family 
Tinamince,  with  four  species,  ranging  from  -Ecuador 
to  Bolivia  and  Chili. 

noth  6  sau  rl  dte,  s.  t>l.  [Modern  Lat.  notho- 
saur(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  BUD.  -idi>'.\ 

Paleeont.:  A  family  of  Triassic  Sauropterygia, 
typo  Nothosaurus  (<].  v.). 

n5th  6  sau  rus,  n6t  6  sau  rus,«u6»<.  [Greek 
nothos=  spurious,  counterfeit,  and  auiiros=  a  lizard.  J 

Pattxont.:  A  genus  of  Sauropterygia,  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Muschelkalk.  The  neck  is 
long,  aud  has  at  least  twenty  vertebra.  Teetli 
numerous  and  conical,  in  distinct  sockets.  Several 
species  known,  all  Triassic. 

n5th-ttr  -»,  ntbst.    [Gr.  «o/Ao»=counterfeit,  and 
i  •  a  tail.J 


. 

Ornith.:  Agenusof  Tinamidee  (q.  v.),  sub-family 
Tinaminn,  with  four  species,  quail-like  in  their 
habit,  ranging  from  Brazil  anu  Bolivia  to  Pata- 
gonia. 

n6  -tl$e,  suhst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  notitia  =  a  being 
known,  knowledge,  acquaintance,  from  nofu«  = 
known,  pa.  par.  of  n<wro=to  know;  Sp.  &  Port. 
noticia;  Itaf.  notizia.] 

1.  The  act  of  noting  or  observing  with  the  mind 
or  any  of  the  senses  ;lieed,  regard,  note,  cognizance. 

"To  count  them  things  worth  notice." 

Milton:  Samson  Agoniates.W). 

2.  Attention,  regard,  respectful  address. 

"To  no  more 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice." 

Shakesi>.:  tear,  il.  4. 

3.  Information;    Intelligence   communicated    by 
any  means;  intimation. 

"  Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead." 

Shakesf.:  llenru  V.,  iv.  7. 

4.  Instruction,  direction,  order. 

"  To  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  person 
At  any  time  have  recourse  unto  the  princes." 

Shakesp.:  Itichard  111.,  iii.  6. 

5.  Warning,  premonition,  notification,  intimation 
beforehand,   caution;  as,   He  left  without  giving 
mo  any  notice. 

6.  A  paper   or   document   giving   intimation   or 
information  of  something  to  be  done  or  to  happen  ; 
an  official  intimation  or  notification. 

7.  A  commentary  or  review  ;  an  article  or  note  on 
a  particular  subject  ;  as.  There  was  a  notice  of  the 
book  in  the  papers. 

1  Notice  to  quit: 

Law:  Notice  to  leave  a  honse  or  apartments  of 
which  one  is  tenant.  If  the  tenancy  bo  annual,  six 
months'  notice  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  is  needful,  if  either  wish  the  tonancv  to 
ceaso  at  thecxpiry  of  any  particular  year.  If  it  be 
monthly,  the  period  of  notice  varies,  although  in  a 
majority  of  the  states  it  ranges  from  five  to  ten  <l;i  \  -. 

notice-board,  mbst.  \  board  on  which  public 
notices  are  displayed. 

notice  of  dishonor,  «.    [  DISHONOR,  •  .  If.] 
n6  -1190,  r.  t.    [NOTICE,*.] 

1.  To  take  notice  or  note  of;  to  note,  to  observe, 
to  take  cognizance  of  ;  to  heed,  to  pay  attention  to, 
to  remark. 

2.  To  make  comments  or  remarks  upon  ;  to  remark 
upon,  to  mention,  to  refer  to. 

"  It  is  Impossible  not  to  notler  a  strange  comment  of 
Mr.  Lind»<syV"  —  Bp.  Home:  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  p.  41. 

:t.  To  treat  with  civility  or  respect  ;  to  pay  respect 
to. 

*4.  To  servo  with  a  notice  or  intimation;  to  give 
notice  to. 

n6  1196  a  Die,  a.  [Eng.  notice;  -able.]  Capable 
of  lieing  noticed,  noted,  or  remarked  ;  deserving  of 
notice  or  note  ;  noteworthy,  notable,  observable. 


n6  tlce  a.  bly\a<ir.  [En«.  notirenb(.lr> ;-(».]  In 
a  noticeable  manner  or  degree ;  so  us  to  be  noticed 
or  remarked. 

ni  -tl$-8r,  «.  [English  notic(r) ;  -er.]  One  who 
notices. 

no  tl  dan  I  dse,  x.  ;>f.  [Hod.  Lat.  notidan(<u); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee. J 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (Sharks),  with 
a  single  genus,  Notidanus  (q.  v.). 

no-tld  -a  nuS,  «.  [Pref.  nut-,  and  Gr.  idanot^ 
fair,  comely.] 

1.  Ichthy.:    The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Notidanida*.    It  isdivided  into  two  section- : 
Hexanchus,  with  six  gill-openings,  aud    Heiitati- 
chus,  with  seven.    Each  section  has  three  spoci.--. 
Of   the    former   the    best     known    is    Kotidanua 
yriseus,  the  Gray   Shark,  from    the   Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  British  coasts.    The  sevrn- 
Killed  sharks  are  N.  ptatyceiihalus,  from  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  A1*,  cineretu,  ranging  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
.V.  indicus,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

2.  Paleeont.:   Teeth  have  been  met  witii  in  the 
Oolites. 

nO-tl-fl-c&'-tion,  *no  ti  n-ca  ci  on,  *.  [Fr.. 
from  Lat.  nvtijficatio,  from  notiftcatus.  pa.  par.  of 
notiftco=to  notify  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  notificacion; 
Ital.  notificazione.] 

I.  The  act  of  notifying  or  making  known;  espe- 
cially tin-  act  of  notifying  or  calling  attention  to 
officially. 

t.'.  The  act  of  noticing  or  taking  notice  of  any- 
thing; observance,  notice. 

"Well  worthy  of  a  public  notification."— BI*.  Hall:  Lift 
a  Sojourning;  A  Sermon. 

*3.  A  mark,  a  sign. 

"Thilke  nutiflewlons  that  been  ihid  under  the  couer- 
tu  res  of  sot  he." — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

4.  Notice,  especially  official,  given  iu  words  or 
writing,  or  by  signs ;  intimation,  sign. 

"  Four  or  five  torches  elevated  or  depressed  out  of  their 
order  may  give  great  variety  of  notifications."— Holder:  On- 
Speech. 

5.  A  document,  written  or  printed,  giving  notice 
of  anything  doue  or  to  be  doue ;  a  notice,  an  adver- 
tisement, an  intimation. 

n6  -tl-fy,  *no-ti  fle,  v.  t.  [French  notifler;  from 
Lat.  no/tyfro=to  make  known:  no/tu= known,  and 
facto— to  make;  Sp.  3s,  Port,  notificar;  Ital.  noti- 
Jicare.] 

1.  To  make  known,  to  declare. 

"His|l>uk«  Robert]  worthie  acts  vallentlle  and  for. 
tunately  atchieved  against  the  infidels,  are  notified  to  the 
world."— Uoltnihea.  Henry  t.  (an.  1107j. 

*2.  To  give  evidence  or  signs  of;  to  manifest,  to 
display. 

"Yet  notiflen  they,  in  hir  array  of  attire,  licouronaneas 
nnd  pride." — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

3.  To  give  notice  or  notification  to ;  to  inform  by 
notice,  either  written  or  verbal. 

•4.  To  mark,  to  distinguish,  to  characterize. 
no    tion,  8.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  notionem,  ace.  of 
HI-/III    a  notion,  an  idea,  from  nut  as.  pa.  par.  of 
no*co=to  know;  Sp.  nocion;  Ital.  nozionc.] 

"I.  Intellectual  power,  sense,  intellect,  mind,  un- 
derstanding. 

"His  notion  weakens,  his  discernings 
Are  lethargied."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  1.  4. 

2.  An  idea,  a  conception,  a  mental  apprehension  or 
conception  of  anything  possible  to  be  known  or 
imagined. 

"Hence  I  think  it  is  that  these  ideas  are  called  notion*." 
—Locke:  Human  Undent.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  nil. 

3.  A  sentiment,  an  opinion. 

"It  would  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never  been 
in  France,  should  one  relate  the  extravagant  nut  ion  they 
entertain  of  themselvee." — Addison. 

4.  An  inclination,  a  disposition,  an  intention  ;  as, 
Ho  has  no  notion  of  going  away. 

">.  A  fancy  article,  a  trifle,  a  knickkuack  ;  small- 
ware.  (Now  only  American,  and  generally  in  the 
plural.) 

no   tion  3.1,  ».    [Eng.  notion;  -oi.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining   to   a  notion,  idea,  or  con- 
ception. 

2.  Existing  iu  idea  or  imagination  only;  imagi- 
nary, not  real;  ideal,  visionary. 

" It  is  merely  a  notional  and  imaginary  thing."— Rent- 
ley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

3.  Dealing  in  ideas  not  realities;  fanciful,  whim- 
sical. 

"The  most  forward  notional  dictators  sit  down  in  • 
contented  ignorance." — Qlanrtllt  Scepsis  Sctentlftcit. 

notional-words,  «.  pi.  Words  which  express 
notions  or  objects  of  tlie  understanding;  as,  sweet, 
bright,  slow.  Ax.,  as  distinguished  from  relational 
words,  or  such  as  are  Indicative  of  position  (relat- 
ing to  time,  space,  ovC.),  as  here,  tin  /  •  .  UK  n,  /,  /.* . 


fltte,     fat,     Tare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     son;     mute,     c&b,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     a  - «;     ey  =  ft.      qu  =  kw. 


notionality 


tn6  tion-il  -I-tf  ,  *.  (  Kug.  ii'rfi-»H.i(;  -iti/-}  Th<- 
quality  or  state  of  b.-ini,'  Dotiona],  ideal,  or 
imaginary;  empty,  groundless  opinion^. 

*'  I  aimed  at  the  ad  Vance  of  science  by  discrediting  empty 
•nd  inlkntive  iiullonallty."—Olanvill:  Scepsis  ScfntUffO, 
ch.  xvii. 

n6  tlon  al  19,  adv.  [Eng.  notional:  -ly.]  In 
a  notional  manner  ;  iu  idea,  in  conception,  uot  iu 
reality;  ideally. 

"The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consists  of  two 
faculties,  understanding  and  will,  whether  really  or 
ti',tii,mitl<i  distinct,  I  "hull  not  dispute."  —  A'orris:  -V(»- 
Gellanies. 

tnd  tlon  ate,  •/.  [Eng.  notion;  -att.~\  Notional, 
fanciful,  ideal. 

tnd  -tlon  1st,  «.  [Eng.  notion;  -itt.}  One  who 
holds  ungrounded  or  unfounded  notions  or  ideas. 

"Too  read  the  gospel,  or  New  Testament,  but  neglect 
the  Old,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  flush  notiontst."  —  /•';-. 
:  Kxpoit.  Lord?*  I'rayer. 


no   tlons.  ,.*./>/.    [NOTION,  «.,  5.] 

n5t  1  5ph  I  His,  ».  [Gr.  no(io«=wet,  moist,  and 
j>/ij7cf>  —  to  love.J 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Carabidie,  sub-family  Ela- 
phrin».  They  have  prominent  eyes,  and  are  found 
in  damp  places. 

*n6  tlst,  ».  [Bug.  note  (1),  s.;  -itt.]  An  anno- 
tator  .  a  commentator. 

n6t  Ite,  «.  [From  Val  di  Noto,  Sicily;  suff.  -ite 
{A/i».).| 

Mineral.  :  \  name  given  by  Sartorius  von  \\  alters- 
hausen  to  a  mineral  substance,  which  is  referred  by 
Dana  to  Palagouito  (q.  v.).  Tho  compound  is 
probably  a  hypothetical  one.  After  correction  for 
impurities  the  analysis  shows:  Silica,  36*96; 
alumina,  <V:u;  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  21'66  ;  magnesia, 
Hill;  lime,  :fl»i;  soda,  0'9";  potash,  OW:  water, 
18'16;  which  is  equivalent  to  tho  formula,  21  ROJSiOj 
-HBOi,SSO3+5HO. 

*n6  tl  -tion,  *no  ty-ci  on,  «.  [Latin  notitta= 
knowledge.]  Notice,  knowledge,  information,  intel- 
ligcnci-. 

"The  Archebysshop  of  Cauntorbury  hauynge  notycion 
of  the  lordys  myndes,  stode  up."—  Fubyan  (an.  1399.  > 

n6  t(5-,  prrf.  [Gr.  no(o«=tho  back.]  Pertaining 
to  or  situateu  in  or  on  tho  dorsal  region. 

n6  t6  bran-chl-a  -ta,  ••  pi.  [Pref.  noto-,  and 
Mnil.  Lat.  &c.,  branckiata  (q.  T.).] 

Zoolni/!/:  Tho  same  as  DOESIBRANCHIATA  and 
EKKAXTIA,  an  order  of  Annelids.  [EEEANTIA.] 

no  to  brail   chl  ate,  a.    [NOTOBRANCHIATA.] 
ZoOI.:  A  term  proposed  by  Nicholson  instead  of 
Dontbranohlate,  which  transgresses  one  of  Lin- 
n»>us'  rules  for  nomenclature,  as  it  has  tho  first 
element  Latin,  and  tho  other  Greek. 

"From  the  position  of  the  branchiae,  the  members  of 
this  order  |  KKIIAN  1  1\  I  are  often  »i>oken  of  as  the  Dorsi- 
britnchiate  (or,  more  properly,  A'o/ohra«cAf<iff)  Anne- 
lides."—  Klekulsuu:  Zuiilogy  (ed.  1878),  p.  253. 

n6'-t6-Chord,  «.    [Prof.  110(0-,  and  Eng.  cftord.] 
.i«  I'M.  Physiol.:  [CHORDA-DOSSALIS.] 

no  to  chor  -dal,  «•  [Eng.  notochord;  -al.]  Pos- 
sessing a  uotoclford. 

nd  ti  d8n  -ta,  «.  [Pref.  noto-,  and  Greek  odous 
(gonit.  odontott)  =  &  tooth.  ] 

h'.ntimi.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Noto- 
iliMitidte  (q.  v.).  Notodtmta  ziczac  is  the  Pebble 
I'rnininiMitfalargomoth,  having  the  fore-wings  |uil*> 
raddish-brown,  dusted  with  white  in  the  midillr; 
large,  oblique,  rusty-brown,  central  lunule  behind  ; 
liindtT  wines  whitish,  dusted  with  pale  brown. 
1'ii-'  hirvu  !KI-  humps  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
twelfth  segments.  It  feodson  willows  and  poplars. 

n6  to  d6n'-tl  dte,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  notodont(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj-  suff.  -idee.] 

Kntinn.:  \  family  of  Moths,  group  Bombycina. 
\  MI  iMiiiii'  longer  than  tho  thorax  ;  pectinated  in  tho 
male,  abdomen  thick;  the  upperwings  often  with  a 
projecting  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  inner  margin,  on 
which  account  some  of  them  are  called  Prominent 
Moths.  Larvw  often  with  a  projection  on  tho  back 
•of  the  twelfth  segment. 

Not  6  gse  a,  ».  [Gr.  notos=the  south  or  south- 
west \vinil,  and  f/ai'rt,  poet,  for  ot^the  earth.] 

ZoOI.  &  Qeol.:  That  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
lying^  to  tho  south  of  aline  crossing  tho  American 
continent  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico,  pass- 
ing round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  south  of 
India  and  Indo-Malaisia,  north  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  dividing  the  Indian  from  the  Papuan  por- 
tion of  the  Malay  archipelago,  then  running  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  Philippines,  passing  between 
them  and  Formosa,  trending  southward  and  east- 
ward to  the  Samoan  archipelago.  It  corresponds 
with  tho  Neotropical  and  Australian  regions  of 
Sclater.  (Huxley,  in  Proc.  ZoOI.  Soc.,  1868,  p.  31U.) 
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n6t  8m  ma  ta,,  «.  [Pref.  not-,  and  Gr.  ommvta, 
pl.of  omma  =  an  eye.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Rotifers,  family  Hydatine.i. 
They  are  sometimes  parasitic,  and  undergo  degrada- 
tion of  form.  \'>ff>iiiiinif'i  tardiiiradd  has  tho 
rotary  organ  greatly  diminished.  .V.  longisrta  has 
two  bristles  several  times  longer  than  the  body  iu 
the  position  of  the  tail. 

not  6m  ma  tiL  -na,  »-pl.    [Modern  Latin  notom- 
mat(a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mo.] 
ZiM.:  The  same  as  HVOATINJEA  (q.  T.). 

n6  t6  nSc  -ta,  ».  [Prof,  nofo-,  and  Gr.  niktis^ 
a  swimmer.] 

!•' u  linn.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Noto- 
nectidae  (q.  v.) .  Notonecta  glauca,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  yellowish  above,  scutellum  black.  It  is 
predaceous,  and  bites  severely. 

n6-t4-n6c'-tl- da, s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  notonec t(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -idae.] 

Kntom. :  Water-boatmen  ;  a  familyof  Hydrocore?. 
Body  convex  above,  flat  below;  antennae  four- 
jointed,  ocelli  wanting;  hinder  tibia  and  tarsi  com- 
pIMMa  and  fringed  on  both  sides.  The  popular 
name  is  an  allusion  to  the  appearance  they  present 
when  taking  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water— their 
long  hinder  legs  are  thrown  out  at  right  angles  to 
tho  oody,  and  they  somewhat  resemble  a  waterman 
resting  on  his  sculls. 

nd-tt  -nl-a,  nO-thO'-nl-a,  «.  [Named  after  No- 
ton,  an  Indian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  gonns  of  Composites,  sub-tribe  Sene- 
cloneie.  \iitmi  in  grandiflora  is  found  in  India  on 
hills.  Dr.  Gibson  proposed  it  iu  1860  as  a  preventive 
to  hydrophobia. 

u6  to  p6  dl  urn,  «.  [Pref.  noto-,  and  Gr.  pous 
(gonit.  poilos)  =a  foot.] 

ZoOI.:  The  dorsal  division  of  the  foot-tubercle  of 
an  annelid;  often  called  the  dorsal  oar.  [  I'AKA- 

I'ODIDM.] 

n6-t8p-t8r  -I-d8B,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. notopter(tu) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idee.] 

Ichthu.:  A  family  of  physostomous  fishes.  Head 
and  body  scaly  ;  no  barbels ;  air-bladder  divided  in 
the  interior.  The  ova  fall  into  tho  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  before  exclusion. 

n6  top -t5r-Is,».    [XOTOPTEBUS.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Bats,  family  Ptoropodidnj 
(q.v.).  There  is  but  one  species,  Notopterix  mac- 
dimaldii,  from  tho  Fiji  Islands,  Aneiteum  Island, 
and  New  Guinea.  The  index-finger  has  no  claw: 
tho  wings  spring  from  the  spine,  and  the  animal 
may  be  easily  discriminated  from  the  rest  of  the 
family  by  the  length  of  tho  tail,  which  is  nearly  as 
long  as  tin-  forearm. 

n6  tSp  -tSr-fis,  t.  [Pref.  Jioio-,  and  Gr.  pttron- 
ann.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  single  genus  of  the  family  Notop- 
teride?   (q.  v.),   with  five  species,  from  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  East  Indies  and  Western  Africa. 

2.  Palceont. :  Well-preserved  specimens  are  found 
in  the  marl  slates  of  Padang  iu  Sumatra. 

nd  to  rhl  zal.  a.  [Mod.  Latin  notorhiz(ece); 
Eng.  suff.  -al.]  Having  the  radicle  of  the  embryo 
lying  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons ;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Notorhizeie  (q.  v.). 

no  to  rhlz  e  ae,  «.  pi.  [Prof,  noto-,  and  Gr.  rhi:a 
=  a  root.  I 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Brassicacew  (rmciferH-),  having 
the  radicle  of  the  embryo  lying  on  the  back  of  tho 
cotyledons,  the  cross  section  appearing  thus:  O  II. 
It  contains  five  families :  Sisymbridee,  Camelinidep, 
I. r  |, id  MI,-!-.  Isatidap,  and  Auchonidcp.  (Lindley.) 

n6-tor-r-e-ty,  «.  [Fr.  ttotoriftf,  from  Low  Lat. 
notorietas,  from  Lat.  *no(orit«=well-known.]  [NO- 
TORIOUS.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  notorious ; 
the  state  of  being  commonly  or  publicly  known, 
especially  to  disadvantage. 

"Men  whose  names  hare  jastly  acauired  an  unenviable 
notoriety." — UacauUiy:  Hint.  Ena.,  oh.  ii. 

II  Proof  by  notoriety : 

Scots  Law:  The  fact  of  tho  judge  being  aware 
that  the  point  to  be  proved  is  commonly  known  or 
loknowledged  to  bo  true,  whether  it  bo  Known  to  a 
whole  country  or  to  a  whole  vicinity. 

no-tor  -I-OUS,  adj.  [Lat.  *noforita,  from  notus, 
pa.  par.  of  na*ro=to  know  ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port.  !>••(•>- 
rio;  Fr.  no/oirc.] 

1.  Publicly,  generally,  or  commonly  known,  ac- 
knowledged,   or  spoken  of;  known  to  everybody, 
manifest. 

"  It  is  notorious  that  n  horse-soldier  requires  a  longer 
training  than  a  foot-«*oldier."— Macittiltiy:  Hitt.  Kmj., 
ch.  v. 

"\  Now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  known  to  disad- 
vantage; as,  a  notorious  liar,  a  notorious  crime,  &c. 

2.  Of  noto  or  notoriety ;  notable,  ogreginn-. 
"Bring  in  here  two  injurious  benefactors."— 

Measure  for  .Veojmrf.  ii.  1. 


notwithstanding 

nd  tor  1  ofis-ljf,  *no  tor  1  ous  lie,  adv.  [En*, 
notorious;  •/.•/. | 

1.  In  u  notorious  manner  or  degree:  tothe  knowl- 
edge of  everybody  ;  plainly,  manifestly. 

"Both  princes,  whose  shames  and  dishonors  were  daily 
divulged  more  nufurioiuly  abroad."— Sartlc:  TcK-ifiu;  His- 
toric, p.  71 

2.  Egregiously,  enormously. 

"  Sever  man  no  nofur/oiuly  abused."— Skattsp.    Ttoelfrk 
Nlghl,  iv.  2. 
no  tor    1  ous  nJas,  «.    [Hug.  notorious;   -net*.} 

1.  The   quality  or  state  of   being  notorious,  or 
known  by  everybody ;  notoriety. 

"The  preemption  of  their  secrecy  makes  them  nzult 
apon  hia  notoriously**." — /;/'.  //"//  Contempt.;  Zaockeus. 

2.  Egregiousness,  enormity. 

nd  tor  -His,  s.  [Ur.  no/on- tin-  south,  and  ornt* 
=abird.l 

ZoOl.tf  Palceont.:  Notornii  mantelli,  a  gigantic 
Coot,  with  rudimentary  wings,  from  the  Post-Ter- 
tiary geological  formations  of  Now  Zealand,  whirl' 
may  possibly  be  still  living.  A  living  example  waa 
taken  by  some  sealers  in  Dusky  Bay  in  1859,  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Walter  Mantell.  The  head,  throat, 
and  undor-surface  dark-blue ;  rump,  upper  tail 
coverts,' less  wing  coverts,  and  scapulars  brownuh- 
ereen ;  wing-feathers  blue,  with  broad  terminal 
bands  of  verditer-green  ;  bill  bright  rod,  tarsi  and 
toes  lighter,  cluws  liorn-color. 

•not  or-y,  a.  [Fr.  notoire= notorious  (q.  v.).J 
Notorious. 

n6t  6  th6  -nl-a,  «.  [Greek  nofof/wn=from  the 
south.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Notothe- 
niinee  (q.v.).  The  body  is  covered  with  ctenoid 
scales,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  are  unarmed. 
About  twenty  species  arc  known,  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Kerguo- 
len's  Laud. 

not  6  thS-nl-I'-nse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  notothe- 
ni' a  < ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suiT.  -moe.J 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Trachinidte  (q.  V.),  with  tw<» 
genera,  Notothoma  and  Harpagifer.  The  lateral 
line  is  interrupted,  und  tho  dorsal  nu  consists oi 
two  portions. 

not  6  ther  I  Cm,  *.  [Cireek  7iofiw=south,  and 
thcrion  =  u  wild  beast. J 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Diprotodont  Marsupials, 
from  tho  Post-Tertiary  of  Australia.  It  resembles 
Diprotodon  (q.  v.),  but  the  lower  incisors  are 
diminutive,  and  the  front  tooth  are  rooted. 

n6  t6  tre  -ma,  «.  [Pref.  noto-,  and  Gr.  trcma=a. 
hole.] 

ZM.:  A  Mexican  genus  of  Hylidn>,  with  a  single 
species,  Nototremntnaraupintum.  There  is  a  pouch 
on  tho  back  of  the  female  just  above  tho  lower  part 
of  tho  spine.  Tho  male,  with  his  hind  foot,  places 
the  eggs  in  this  cavity,  whore  they  are  hatched,  and 
undergo  their  transformation,  the  young  coming 
forth  as  perfect  frogs.  The.  branchia»of  the  tad]M>le 
arc  terminated  by  a  bell-shaped  disc. 

n6-tdur',  n8t-tOur',  a.  fFr.  no/oire=notorions 
(q.  v.).]  Notorious  or  well-known;  as,  a  notour 
adulterer;  a  notour  bankrupt,  i.  e.t  oue  legally 
declared  bankrupt.  (Scotch.) 

*n6tt,  v.  t.    [NoTT,  a.]    To  shear,  to  crop  close. 
"He  caused     .     .     .     his  beard  to  be  netted  and  nomott 
shaven." — Stoic:  Henry  I"///,  (an.  27.) 

*n8tt,  a.  (A.  S.  Auol=shorn.]  Shorn,  cropped 
close,  smooth. 

'nott-head,  'not- bed,  «.  A  head  with  the  hair 
cut  close.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  109.) 

nott-headed,  adj.    Having  the  hair  cut  close. 
(Chapman :   Widow's  Tears.) 

"nott  pated,  *not-pated,  a.  Tho  same  as  NOTT- 
HEAUKD  (q.  ».). 

"This  leatherne- jerkin,  crystal-button,  not-pated  .  .  ." 
— Slttllcrsp.:  Henry  IV.,  I't.  1.,  ii.  4. 

not  tur  no,  K.  [Ital.,from  Lat.  nocrurniw=per- 
taining  tonight;  n<ur  (gonit.  noctis) Anight.  I 

Music:  Originally  a    kind    of   serenade;  now  a 
piece  of  music  of  a  gentle  and  quiet  character. 
*N6'-tns,  *.    [Lat.]    The  south  wind. 

"ttotu*  and  Aferblack,  with  thnnd'rons  clouds 
From  Serraliona."  Milton.  P.  L.,  I.  702. 

n5t  with  stand  Ing.  'nought  -  with  -  utond  - 
Ing,  prep.  &  conj.  [English  nouyht  =  naught,  and 
irithxtinuiiiig,  pr.  par.  of  withstand  (q.  v.).J 

A.  At  prep. :  In  spite  of,  despite,  without  hin- 
drance or  obstruction  from. 

"Their  gratitude  made  them,  notwithstanding  hia  pro- 
hibition, proclaim  the  wonders  he  had  done  for  them." — 
Decay  ofl'ittu. 

If  Notwithstanding  answers  exactly  to  the  Latin 
non  o(isfan{etused  with  a  noun  as  an  ablative  abso- 
lute. Thus,  in  the  extract  given  above,  we  might 


Mil,     b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan    -  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous. 


sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shiis.     -hie,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


notylia 

also  read  "  His  prohibitions  imtirithitawting,"  that 
i-,  his  prohibitions  not  causing  any  obstacle  or 
hind  ranee;  and  so  we  sometimes  lind  mitiritttttand* 
inu  pi.'  ad  of  the  sentence  or  clause. 

"  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 
His  murderous  luxations  tmlieithstanfllng." 

Shakesp.:   Kn-hnnl  II.,  II.  1. 

B.  Atconj.:  Nevertlieless,  however,  yet. 

•  use  of  notu-ithsfniiilinfi  as  a  conjunction  is 
only  apparent,  the  word  being  still  in  it-  nature 
and  use  really  a  preposition,  the  object  being 

omitted. 

no  tyl  -I  a,  «.  fPref.  >i..f<>-,  and  Gr.  tylo»=n 
knot,  n  callus,  from  a  singular  callosity  on  the 
•cum*.] 

Hut. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Notylid*. 
The  s|,i-cies  are  epiphytes,  from  tropical  America. 

n&  tfl  -I-dSB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  notyl(ia) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -idir.\ 

Hut. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandes?. 

•nouche,  t.  [O.  Fr.=a  buckle,  a  bracelet.)  A 
jewel ;  nn  ornamuut  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
[OCCH.J 

noue,«.   [Fr.] 

Ni'"/. ;  A  bandage,  with  knots  to  press  upon  the 
parotid  region  after  extirpation  of  the  parotid 
gland. 

nouf,  ».    [  NKPII . ] 

ndu  gat  (t  silent).*.  [Fr.. from  Lat. nux(gcnit. 
Huri«j  =  a  nut.J  A  kind  of  confectionery  made  of 
pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  and  pounded  loaf-sugar. 

nought  (as  nat ',  ».,  a.  &  adv.    [NAUGHT.] 

A.  As  subst.:  Nothing,  not  anything,  naught. 

*B.  As  ttflj.:  Of  no  use  or  value,  worthless. 

"The  oleund   bycre  have  palled   and   were  nought."— 

•nolll:  Lwhn>Hirlr,  p.  86. 

C.  At  'ulr.:  Iii  no  degree,  not  at  all. 

•noul.  'noule,  «.  [NOLL.]  The  crown  of  the 
head ;  the  head. 

,    'nould,  v.    [For  ne  wold  OT  would.]    Would  not. 

•noule, ».   [NOUL.] 

not  me  a  He,  noa  -me  He,  na  me  He,  «. 
[From  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  where  found;  sutT. 
-Hi-  '  Min.  1. 1 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  substance,  found  in 
veins  traversing  n  scrpentinous  rock.  Hardness,  2*5 ; 
specific  gravity,  2'27 ;  color,  apple-green.  An  anal- 
ysis by  Livorsidge  yielded:  Silica,  47'24 ;  alumina 
and  se.squioxide  of  iron,  1*67;  protoxide  of  nickel. 
24*U1 ;  magnesia,  21*66:  water,  5'27;  with  a  trace  of 
lime  =  99'85;  from  which  the  chemical  formula, 
JO(MgONiO),8SiO2-t-3HO,i8suggosted.  Subsequent 
analyses  by  various  mineralogists  show  that  this  is 
not  a  definite  mineral  species,  but  that  it  consists 
of  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  protoxide  of  nickel,  the  propor- 
tions of  magnesia  and  nickel  being  very  variable. 

n6~u  me  nal,«.  [NOCMEXOX.]  Of  orpenaining 
to  the  noumenon  ;  real,  as  opposed  to  ph.enon.enal. 

"He  would  draw  the  distinction  between  phenomenal 
and  Hinint'tinl  perception."— Lewes.-  History  ofl'hUosophu 
I.  M. 

nou  me  non,  K.  [Gr.=a  thing  perceived;  neut. 
sing,  of  niiiinii  tins,  perf.  pass.  par.  of  noeO=to  per- 
ceive.] 

Philot. :  (See  extracts.) 

".VoMm«non  is  the  antithesis  to  phenomenon.  .  . 
Koumi'ifii  means  the  substratum,  or,  to  use  the  Scholastic 
word,  the  Substance.  Thus,  as  matter  is  recognized  by 
us  only  In  ita  manifestations  (phenomena),  we  may  logic- 
ally distinguish  those  manifestations  from  the  thing 
manifested  ;  and  the  former  will  be  the  materin  ci'nvi 
uii'im,  the  latter  the  niatrria  in  ana.  Xoumenon  Is,  there- 
fore, equivalent  to  the  Knsence;  phenomenon  to  the  man- 
ifestation."—O.  II.  Lett**:  Hist.  Phtlos.  (WHO),  1.76.  (Note.) 

"The  notion  of  a  noumenon  is  therefore  no  concept  of 
an  object,  but  the  problem  unavoidably  connected  with 
the  limitation  of  our  sensibility,  viz..  whether  there  may 
not  eilst  objects  quite  Independent  of  its  intuition  — a 
question  which  can  only  be  vaguely  answered  by  saying 
that  as  our  sensuous  Intuition  does  not  apply  to  all 
things  Indiscriminately,  there  Is  room  for  more  and  for 
other  obiecta.  so  that  they  cannot  be  absolutely  denied, 
but  neither,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  notion,  cun 
they  lie  affirmed  us  objects  for  our  understanding." — 
Kant  Criln-k  (ed.  Mahaffyl.  u.  208. 

noun,  *noune,  t.  [O.  Fr.  non,  noun,  nun  (Fr. 
nonii.  from  Lat.  nonten=u  name,  a  noun  ;  Sp.,Port. 
St  Ital.  no,,. 

(ii-iiinin<ii- :  A  name;  a  word  used  to  denote  any 
object  of  which  wo  speak,  whether  an  imate  or  inan- 
imate, material  or  immaterial.  Nouns  include  : 

(1)  All-tract    -iih-tant  i  vi-s,  like  i-irtuf,  which  de- 
note the  qualities  of    t hings  simply,  significative 
only  of  mental  concept  i, 

(2)  Concrete  sub-tan tive-.  in  which  a  single  attri- 
bute stands  sjrnerdocliically   for  many.     Concrete 
nouns  are  subdivided  in  to  Proper,  I  'omnion.  ( 'ollect- 
ive,  and  Material.     Proper  nouns,  are  such  as  are 
the  names  of    individual    persons   or  things;   as, 

fate,    fat,    fire,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk.     whd.     son;     mate.    cob.    cttre.    unite,    cur.    rule,    fall;     try.    Syrian,     a,    »  =  «;•   ey  =  i.      qu  =  lew. 
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Thomas,  Rome.  Common  nouns  are  the  names  of 
a  class  of  things;  as,  book,  house,  horse.  Collective 
nouns  are  the  names  of  aggregates;  as,  army,  fleet, 
flock.  Material  nouns  arc!  the  names  of  materials 
or  substances;  as,  gold,  iron,  water.  Some  gram- 
marians class  adjectives  as  well  as  substantives  a.s 
nouns,  distinguishing  the  former  as  nouns-adjective 
and  the  latter  as  nouns-substantive. 

noun  al.  «.  [Eng.  noun;  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a 
noun  ;  having  the  character  or  qualities  of  a  noun. 

*nofl  -rice,  'no-rice,  *nource, ».  [O.  Fr.  noricr ; 
Fr.  tiintrrice,  from  Lat.  nutricem,  accus.  of  nutrij"= 
a  nurse  (q.  v.).]  A  nurse. 

"Flatterers  ben  the  devil's  nouHces  that  nourish  his 
children  with  milke  of  losengrie."— Chaucer:  Persones 
Tale. 

•nourse-son, «.   A  foster-son. 

nour -Ish,  *nor-ische,  »nor  Ise,  *nor-lssche, 
*nor-yse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  wins-  (Fr.  wuirrin), 
base  of  parts  of  the  verb  nori'r  (Fr.  nourrir)  =  to 
nourish,  from  Lat.  nutria;  Sp.  &  Port,  nutrir;  Ital. 
nutrire.] 

A.  Trantitin  : 

I.  Lit. :  To  support  the  life  of  and  cause  to  grow 
by  supplying  with  aliment  or  nutriment ;  to  supply 
to  any  living  or  organized  body,  animal  or  vege- 
table, that  matter  which  increases  its  bulk   and 
supports  its  life. 

"  He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it." — 
Isaiah  iliv.  14. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  support,  to  maintain ;  to  keep  up. 

"  Whilst  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  hand." 

Shalcetp.:  Henry  M'.,  It.  II.,  Ill,  1. 

2.  To  promote  the  growth  of  in  learning  or  attain- 
meiit  s  ;  to  educate ;  to  train  up. 

"Thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  nour- 
i-fi-'l  up  in  the  word's  of  faith."—!  Tim.  iv.  6. 

3.  To  foster,  to  encourage,  to  support. 

"In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion." 

Shakesp.:  Cortolanus,  111.  L 

4.  To  cherish,  to  comfort. 

"  Ye  have  nourished  your  hearts." — James  v.  7. 

•5.  To  keep,  to  wear. 

"  If  a  woman  noHssche  long  heer,  it  is  glorle  to  hlr, 
for  heer  is  ben  yhouun  to  hir  for  keueryug."—  Wucltffe: 
1  Curi.iV*.  xi.  IS. 

B*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  afford  nourishment ;  to  promote  growth  or 
strength,  o.s  food. 

"Grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than  their  leaves." — 
Bacon. 

2.  To  gain  nourishment ;  to  grow. 

"Fruit  trees  grow  full  of  moss,  which  is  caused  partly 
by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the  parts  nourish 
less."—  Bacon. 

•nour   Ish,  >.    [NOCRICE.]    A  nurse. 

"Our  isle  be  madea  nourish  of  salt  tears." 

Shakesp.:  Henru  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  L  t 

nour   Ish  a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  nourish,  v.;  -ao/f.J 
1.  Capable  of   being  nourished;   susceptible  of 
nourishment. 

"The  chyle  is  mixed  herewith,  partly  for  its  better  con- 
version into  blood,  and  partly  for  its  more  ready  adhesion 
to  all  the  nourishttltle  part*." — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  tik.  i., 
ch.  v. 

•2.  Capable  of  affording  nourishment;  nutritious. 
nour   Ish  er,  t.    [Eng.  nourish,  v. ;   -<r.J     One 
who  or  that  which  nourishes. 

"Our  Xourlsher  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasured  out,  descends." 

Milton:  P.  L..,.  898. 
nour   IsU  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [NoVBisn.  r.| 

A.  Aipr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adj.:  Affording  nourishment;  nutritious; 
as,  nourishing  food. 

0.  Attubttantive: 

1.  /.(/..-  The  act  or  process  of  supplying  nourish- 
ment or  aliment  to;  nutrition,  nourishment. 

"  Kuery  brnunohe  seuered  fro  ye  tre  loeeth  his  lyuely 
no«r<s*in»."—  Sir  T.  Hore;  Works,  p.  186. 

2.  Fig. :  Tho  act  of  fostering,  cherishing,  or  sup- 
porting ;  lie-  state  of  being  fostered  or  cherished. 

"  Ky  deliberate  nourishing,  the  flame 
Beviv'd." 

Armstrong:  Art  of  Preserving  llmlth,  U. 

nofir  -Ish  Ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nmirithinu;  -ly.] 
In  a  nourishing  manner;  so  as  to  nourisn ;  nu- 
tritiously. 

nofir  -Ish  mint,  «.    [Eng.  nourish,  v. ;  -ment.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  nourishing;  the  state  of 
being  nourished ;  nutrition. 
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2.  That  which  nourishes ;  food,  nutriment,  ali- 
ment. 

"The  warmth  distendatha  chink*,  and  makes 
New  breathings,  whence  new  ttonrtghwunt  she  takes." 
lirtjiten:   Virgil  t  Oeorgte  i.  13. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  fostering  or  cherishing;  support, 
promotion. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  promotes  the  growth 
or  development  of  anything. 

"So  they  may  In  the  other  learn  to  seek  the  nourishment 
Of  their  souls.' '—Hooker:  Soclri.  Polllu. 

*nour  -I-tnre,  «.  [French  nourrifure.]  Nurture, 
education,  training. 

"  He  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame. 
And  tutors'  nourlfurf  to  oversee." 

Spenser:   /•'.  O.,  I.  ii.  5. 

•nours  le  (le  as  el),  'nou  sle  (1),  «nou  sel. 
r.  /.  is.  i.  [A  dimin.  or  frequent,  form  from  nurte. 
v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Tratu. :  To  nurse,  to  nourish,  to  rear,  to  hriug 
up. 

"  Those  mothers  who,  to  nousle  up  their  babe*. 
Thought  nought  too  curious." 

Shakeep-:  Perifles,  i.  4. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  nestle;  to  cling  closely  or  fondly 
to. 

•nours  llftg,  8.  [Bug.  nounl(e);  -ing.]  A  nurs- 
ling. 

"A  little  itiinriling  of  the  humid  air." 

Spenser:  Viryil'*  Gnat. 

nous,  8.  [Gr.]  Mind,  intellect,  understanding, 
wits,  sense,  sharpness. 

"  Because  a  man  nous  seems  to  lack." 

Barhiim:  Infjolasbi/  Legends ;  St.  .Vfflarn. 

»nou  -sle  (i),  'nous  el,  v.  t.  &  i.   [NOUESLE.] 
*nou?   le  (2)  (le  as  el),  v.  i.    [NUZZLE  (.').]   To 
burrow  ;  to  make  a  way  with  the  nose. 

no~ut  (l),  ntfwt,  nolt,  «.  [NEAT,  «.,  NOLT.)  Black 
cattle ;  bullocks. 

no  vac  u  la,  >.  [Lat.=a  razor,  from  the  knife- 
shaped  body  of  the  nsh.l 

JcMky.:  A  family  of  Labridte  (Wrasses).  Bo<iy 
strongly  compressed,  oblong,  covered  with  scales 
of  moderate  size;  head  compressed,  nearly  Haked. 
Lateral  lino  interrupted.  Twenty-six  species,  from 
the  tropical  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Length  about  twelve  inches. 

no  vac  u  lite,  t.  [Lat.  nov<icula=a  razor,  and 
Gr.  lithot=&  stone. J 

Af in. :  An  exceedingly  compact  form  of  hornstone> 
(q.  v.),  used  as  a  hone  or  whetstone  for  sharpening 
cutlery.  A  remarkably  dense  variety  is  found  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district  and  also  in  Arkansas. 

no  va  11  a,  «.  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  nora/u= 
newly-plowedj 

Scott  Late:  Lands  newly  improved  or  cultivated, 
and  in  particular  those  lands  which,  having  lain 
waste  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation  by  the  monks. 

nov  ar  gent,  tubtt.  [Latin  norux=new,  and 
<ir0en/um=silvor.]  A  preparation  tist-d  chiefly  for 
restoring  old  plated  goods.  It  consists  of  recently 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver  dissolved  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 
(Cuoley.) 

N6  va   «  an  (t  as  sh),  a.  It  t.    [See  def.] 

A.  At  adj.:    Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
Novatianism  (q.v.). 

B.  At  fni'  i. :  A  followei  of  Novatian ;  one  hold- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Novatiauism. 

No  va  U  an  Ism  (t  as  sh),  ».  [Eng.  Xovatian; 
•ism.  ] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  taught  by  Novatian, 
a  Stoic  of  the  third  century,  who.  it  is  said,  was 
delivered  from  demoniacal  possession,  became  a 
catechumen,  and  was  ordained  priest.  In  A.  1).  2M, 
he  persuaded  three  country  hi.  hup.-  to  consecrate 
him  and,  according  to  Floury,  became  the  first 
anti-Pope.  Ho  consecrated  other  bishops,  and  sent 
them  to  various  parts  to  propagate  his  views— that 
it  was  wrong  to  receive  again  into  the  ( 'hurch  1 1 
who  had  sinned  gravely  after  baptism;  that  the 
Church  had  no  power  to  absolve  the  lapsed  (<].  v.), 
and  that  second  marriages  wore  sinful.  Novation- 
i-in  lasted  about  two  hundred  years,  and  then 
dwindled  away. 

n6  va  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  nororio,  from  novatut,  pa. 
par.  of  noro=to  make  new :  not*iu=new.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  introduction  of  anything  new; 
an  innovation. 

".V<»I-«//OM  In  religion  are  a  main  cause  of  distempers 
In  commonwealths.''  —  /xiud:  Histor*  uf  His  TrvttM't, 
ch.  111. 

2.  Law:  The  substitution  of  a  new  obligation  or 
debt  for  an  old  one. 
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*n6  va   t8r,  ».    [Lat.]    One  who  introduces  new 

thiiiK's;  an  innovator. 

nSv -el,  o.  in.  [O.  Fr.  novel,  nouvel  (Fr,  »iou- 
(Wait,  I'.TII.  /  "«r, -lie),  from  Latin  novella*  =  new,  a 
<!iimn.  from  noviw  =  new ;  Sp.  &  Port,  novel;  Ital. 

n"t  'Ho.  ] 

A.  As  adj.:    New;  of  recent  origin  or  introduc- 
tion: u< >t  known  before,  and  hence  striking;  un- 
usual, strange. 

"  I  must  beg  not  to  have  It  supposed  that  I  am  netting 
up  any  tmt-rl  prwtwiaiou  for  the  honor  of  my  own 
country."—  It'alpole:  Anecdotes  of  Puitittno,  vol.  i.,  ch.  U. 

B.  .-I*  tttilixffintii'e: 

1.  Something'  new  or  fresh ;  a  novelty. 
"Who  loving  novels  full  of  affectation, 
Keceive  the  manners  of  each  other  nation." 

Sttlrrsler:  l)u  Burtaf. 

?.  Sometliing  not  hoard  before.;  nnv  -. 
"Some  came  of  curloflUy  to  hear  some  Hi>rrh." — Lali- 
mer. 

3.  A  work  of  fiction  in  prose,  based  on  a  plot  of 
greater  or  loss  intricacy,  nnd  exhibiting  more  IT 

tly  pictures  of  real  life,  representing  the 
"iis,  and  especially  that  of  love,  in  a  state  of 
great  activity.  A  novel  differs  from  a  romance  in 
tliat  it  professes  to  represent  only  events  of  real 
life,  while  the  romance  deals  witli  the  supernat- 
ural, mysterious,  nnd  heroic, 

•novel-assignment, «. 

I jni':  A  form  of  pleading  which  sometimes  arose 
from  the  generality  i»f  tin-  declaration,  when,  the 
complaint  not  having  been  set  out  with  sufficient 
precision,  it  became  nooewa  17  from  thoevasii 
of  the  plea  to  reassign  the  cause  of  action  with 
fresh  particulars. 

novel-constitutions,  s.  ;./. 

I'ii-ii  l.mr:  The  supplementary  constitutions  of 
some  Roman  emperors,  and  especially  those  of  Jus- 
tinian, so  called  because  tln-y  appeared  after  the 
authentic  publications  of  law  mauo  by  such  emper- 
ors. Tho  Novel  Constitutions  (also  called  Novels), 
together  with  the  Institute.  Digest,  and  Code,  con- 
stitute the  whole  body  of  law  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Justinian. 

*n8v    el  8t,  «.    [Eng.  novel;  dimiu.  suff.  •et.'] 

1.  A  small  new  book. 

2.  A  novelette. 

n5v  el  8tte  ,  s.    [Fr.]    A  short  novel. 

"The gift  which  made  Scott  Bpfn  tiorflrttf*  out  of  the 
flimsiest  and  wont  casual  Incidents."—  frill  Matt  Qaztttt. 

*n8v  -el  I?m,  'n8v  el  lls.m,  ».  [English  no>-el; 
-ixui.]  Inniivation. 

"The  other  three  [positiono]  are  disciplinarian  in  the 
prwwent  wiiy  of  ti<tt'rlti*m." — Str  R.  Drrttty:  Speefbt*,  p.  44. 

n8v   el  1st,  s.    |  Eng.  iioref;  -inf.] 

•1.  An  innovator;  one  who  introduces  novelties 
tato  Church  and  State. 

"Every  mn-rlist  with  a  whirligig  in  his  brain  must 
broach  new  opinion*."— Atiama:  Dtrtl'i  Rttint»fl.  p.  6J. 

•2.  A  novice. 

"There  Is  not  anything  so  easle  that  doth  not  hurt  and 
hinder  us,  if  we  be  but  um></i*ff5  therein."— Milliard:  <>/ 
V'itdomt.  bk.  11.,  ch.  viL,  8  18. 

*:l.  A  writer  of  news. 

4.  A  writer  of  a  novel  or  novels;  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion. 

"The  best  stories  of  the  early  and  original   Italian 
,M."—  » •in-r»n:  Englith  ItHtry,  lii.  4»7. 

tn8v-el  1st   1C,  a.    [Eng.  no>-elist;  -tc.]    Such  as 
a  novelist  would  describe;  romantic. 
"A  romantic,  tim-«»/Mri>,  and  Midshipman  Easy  affair." 

—  /x>Hll»n    I'llitt  ClirnHiflr. 

tn8v -?1  I»e,  r.  i.  [Eng.  novel, :-(«.]  To  intro- 
duce novelties  or  innovations ;  to  innovate. 

"The  novflizing  spirit  of  man  lives  by  variety,  and  the 
new  faces  of  things," — Brotcnr:  Christian  Morale,  nt.  i., 

tn5v  -el-l5r,  «.    [Enff.  JUHV/;  -^r.] 

1.  Ono  who  introduces  uovrlties  or  innovations; 
an  innovator. 

"  They  ou^ht  to  keep  that  day  which  the**  nnrrlltrs 
te;ich  U»  torumlemn." — Bishop  Hull;  Rf  mains,  p.  908. 

2.  A  novelist,  n  novel-writer. 

*n8v  el  rjf,  *nov  el  rle,  *.    [Eup.  nn-el;  -ry.] 

Novelty. 

n5v  el  ty1,  *nov  el  tee,  *.  [Old  Fr.  imivf.7f»7, 
from  Lat.  nori'mtnt'-m,  acous.  of  noc*'//.7cM=new- 
MM]  >n>r<l!u.t  -new;  Kr.  itniirt'mtff,} 

1.  Tho  qunlity  <>r  state  of  bt'ln^  novel,  now,  or 
strnngo;  newness,  fre.-hness. 

"Scene*    .    .    .     whoso  norrltv  Burrlrea 
Lonff  kuowledge."  Coirj>«r;  TuxJt,  i.  178. 
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2.  Something  novel,  now,  or  strange;  that  which 
is  now  or  fresh. 

"First  to  surprising  norrltirt  inrlinM  " 

r,it:  ri.i.i,  Art  uf  i-uetrt.  Ill, 

*n6v  el  wrlght  (gh  silent),  ».  [Eng.  notvl,  and 
irriiiht.]  A  novelist.  (Carlyle,  quoted  in  Frater'i 
Mag..  Oct.,  1882,  p.  516.) 

*n6  v8m,  «n6  -vfim,  «.  [Lat.  notvm  =  Dine.  |  A 
gamoat  dice,  properly  called  novein  i/mm/"'-  inine- 
6vo),;ilayod  hy  live  or  six  persons,  ami  in  which  tlio 
principal  thrown  were  nine  awl  five. 

••\hiitt-  H  throw  nt  iionwm." 

sttiikf*!'.  •   Lin'f's  Labor's  /><!«/,  v,  2. 

No  v8m-b§r,  ».  [Lat..  from  norem  =  nin<>,  from 
its  having  been  originally  the  ninth  month  of  the 
year.]  Tho  eleventh  month  of  the  year,  following 
October,  and  containing  thirty  days. 

November-meteors,  s.  t>l.   [METEOB.] 
November-moth,  ». 

KniiHH.:  A  British  moth,  Oporabia  dilutttta,  com- 
mon in  November. 


n&  v6  -na,,  «. 

Ecclet,:  A  devotion  in  the  Roman  Church,  prac- 
ticed for  nine  days,  for  a  special  object,  usually  to 
obtain  some  blessing  or  as  a  preparation  for  one  of 
the  greater  feasts  or  that  of  one's  patron  snint. 

*nfl  v8  nar-y1,  a.  &  ».  [Latin  nove  nariiu,  from 
>ioi>em  =  uine.] 

A.  A»adj  :  Pertaining  to  the  number  nine. 

B.  Ai  sulat.  :  The  number  of  nine;  an  aggregate 
of  nine  collectively. 

"Ptolemy  by  parts  and  number*  implieth  climacterica) 
years;  that  in,  sept«narieK  anil  iinrfiiiir/>»."  —  Ilitnrtit: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  tv.,  oh.  xi. 

tn8-v6n'-dl-aj,  a,  [Lat.  nnrrndialii.]  Lasting 
nine  days  ;  occurring  on  the  ninth  dny. 

novendial-ashes,  a.  pi. 

Roman  Antiq,:  Ashes  of  the  dead  just  consigned 
or  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave.  The  body 
was  kept  seven  days,  burned  on  the  eighth,  and  the 
ashes  buried  on  the  ninth.  (Brewer.) 

novendial-holidays,  «.  /./. 

Roman  Antiq.:  Nine  days  set  apart  in  expiation 
of  a  shower  of  stones.  (Brewer.) 

*n8  -Vfine,  a.  [Lat.  not'fnus.  from  Motvm=nine.] 
Pertaining  to  or  dependent  on  the  number  nine; 
proceeding  by  nines. 

*n6  vSn  -nl  9.1,  a.  fLat.  norennis,  from  >mrem  = 
nine,  and  munis  -H  year.)  Happening  or  recurring 
every  ninth  year. 

"\tiortnnlnl  festival  celebrated  by  the  Bceotiana  in 
honor  of  Apollo."  —  Putter:  Antiq.  of  Greece,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx 

*n&  vSr  -cal,  »•  [Lat.  novercali*,  from  nmvrca 
~  ii  stepmother.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stepmother; 
suitable  to,  becoming,  or  characteristic  of  a  step- 
mother. 

"It  i*  a  wonderful  deviation  that  ftome  few  families 
should  do  it  in  a  more  novercal  way."  —  Drrham:  rfti/s/eo- 
Thralogt.  bit.  vil.,  oh.  Iv. 

n8v  -Ice,  ».  It.  a.  [French,  from  Latin  noviciut, 
Horiftu*=new,  fresh,  a  novice,  from  jim-u*=new; 
Sp.  nm-icio  ;  Ital.  novizio.J 

A.  An  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  One  who  is  new  to  any  business,  profession,  or 
art  :  one  who  is  unskilled  ;  a  beginner,  a  tyro  ;  one 
in  the  rudiments. 

"Many  meeting*  were  held  at  which  the  leaden*  in- 
structed the  novices."  —  Stacaulay:  Hist.  Etfj.,  ch.  vi. 

*-.  One  newly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
"  [  A  bishop  must  be]  not  a  norice."—  1  Timothy  lit.  5. 

II.  Eccles.:  A  title  given  to  men  or  women,  with- 
out regard  to  age,  who  have  entered  -a  religions 
house  and  desire  to  embrace  its  mle.    They  assume 
the  habit  of  the  order  or  congregation,  and  live  the 
daily  life  of  the  community.    [POSTULANT.  1 

*B.  An  adj.:  Inexperienced. 

"\\  ith  nnrlct  modesty."—  Milton:  r.  R.,  Hi.  2(1. 

n8v  -Ice-ship,  ».  [Eng.  novice:  -*hij>.]  Tlie  state 
or  condition  of  anovice;  novitiate. 

*n6-vl-10'-na,r,  s.  [Lat.  noriM=now,  and  f«na  = 
the  moon.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  new  moon. 

n8  vi  ti  ate,  n6-vl  cl-ate  (ti,  cl,  asshl),  ».  A  a. 
[Fr.  mm'tiiit,  from  Low  Lat.  novitiatiu,  from  Lat. 
nonts  =  new  ,  Sp.  n'lrit-i'iilo;  Ital.  novizittto.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Oi-din 


1.  Tho  state  or  condition  of  a  novice  ;  apprent  ice- 
ship. 


noway 

i 

2.  Tho  time  during  which  one  i-  a  novice;  the 
time  occupied  in  being  initiated  into  any  knowl- 
edge or  art. 

"He  must  have  passed  his  tirocinium  or  n-n-ilml.  in 
sinning  before  he  can  come  to  thU." — SuulH:  Sermottt, 
vol.  it.,  ser.  8. 

H.  A  novice;  one  who  is  going  through  n  period  "f 
probation. 

"The  abbess  hail  been  informed  of  all  that  had  p:iM*d 
between  her  tuiritlale  and  Father  Francis."— AMI  toot 
Sltrftatur,  No.  164. 

II.  Ecclfniiiftii-iilli/: 

I.  Tho  term  of  probation  passed  by  a  novice  pre- 
vious to  profession  in  a  religious  order  or  congre- 
gation. It  is  never  less  than  a  yoar,  and  sometimes 
it  extends  to  two  or  throe  years. 

'_'.  i  See  extract.) 

"The  name  tim-ttinte  Is  also  sometimes  given  to  the 
house  or  separate  building  in  which  novices  pttss  their 
time  of  probation."— Atldii  ct  Arnold,  l-.tth.  />iW. 

B.  At  nil}, :  Inexperienced.  (Coleridge:  Religious 
A/i[xinr/8.) 

*n6  vi  tlous,  (i.  [Lat.  iiorifiiu,  from  notiu  = 
now.]  New,  novel;  newly  invented. 

"What  1s  now  taught  by  the  church  of  Rome  is  as  an 
unwarrantable,  so  a  nvritionit  interpretation."— /Varstm.* 
On  the  <;••.,/,  art.  iz. 

*n8v  -I-ty,  ».  (Lat.  naritu*,  from  notiw=new.] 
Newness,  novelty. 

"It  was  not  from  eternity,  but  from  a  iior/fy  or  begin- 
ning."— Cu<<UK>rla:  Intellectual  Sytttm,  p.  244. 

n6 -vfis,  a.    [Lat.=new.]    (Sea oompoond.) 

novus  nomo  (/•'•  nd  -vi  hSm  I  ne;),  «. 

Roman  Antiq.:  A  man  who  was  tho  first  of  his 
family;  that  is,  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity 
to  distinction  by  his  own  acts  or  merits,  without 
tho  aid  of  family  connections. 

n<5w,  *nowe,  *nou,  a<lr.,  a.  &  «.  [A.  S.  nu; 
cogn.withDut.ini;  Icel.  mi;  Uan.<tSw.  IIM;  O.  H. 
Gor.  jju;  Goth,  nu;  Sausc.  nu,  nit;  Ger.  nun:  Gr. 
}iun;  Lat.  nuno,  and  of  tho  same  root  as  NEW, 
NOVEL,  ifcc.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  At  tho  present  time ;  at  this  time. 

"ThU  lond  hight  Bretayn,  that  »"w  has  other  name, 
Intc'ond  >K'tc  is  cald."  Itubrrt  df  liruniit,  p.  6. 

2.  A  short  time  ago;  a  little  while  past;  not  long 
ago. 

".V«^tr  was  she  just  before  him." 

Shaktgp.:   !Y)iu«  ami  Adonis,  349. 
I!.  At  a  particular  time;  at  tho  time  spoken  of. 
i.  After  this  ;  this  being  so. 
."-.  It  being  so  that ;  since;  considering  that. 
"Why  should  he  live,  IIOK*  Nature  bankrupt  is?" 

Shtikfsp.:  Sonnft  67. 

6.  A'oro  is  frequently  used  to  form  a  connection 
between  a  preceding  and  a  subsequent  proi»osition. 
or  to  introduce  an  inference  or  an  explanation  of 
that  which  precedes. 

"Thou  swearest  to  me  thou  art  honest.  A'oir.  if  thou 
wert  a  |>oet,  I  might  have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign." — 
Sltaknii.:  At  Yuil  Like  It,  ill.  3. 

7.  .Vote  is  added  by  way  of  emphasis  to  wishes, 
prayers,  observations,  ana  asseverations. 

".Voir,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king." 

Shaknp.:  Tenpat,  il.  1. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Present,  existing. 

"  Defects  seem  as  necessary  to  our  wow  happiness  tm 
to  their  opposite,,."—  ulativill:  Vanity  uf  lhtum<itt:tnff, 
ch.  xziv. 

*C.  AsiuM,:  The  present  time  or  moment;  the 
present. 

"Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  iicir  does  ever  last."  Cowtef. 

•"  (1)  .Vow  ond  thru:  At  one  time  and  another ;  at 
odd  times  ;  occasionally ;  at  intervals ;  here  and 
there. 

"Talk  with  respect,  and  swenr  but  MOV  and  thtn." 

Shakexp. .   Mrr,-/iiiiit ../  ftnlcf,  il.  Z. 
*(2)  -Vow-    .    .    .    now:    At  one  time     ...    at 
another  time. 

".Vt>n>  he  vows  a  league,  and  u»tr  invasion." 

.SVult*..*;).:    It'lpr  "f  LucrfCf,  287. 

*CVi  .v«»r  .  .  .  then:  At  one  time  ...  at 
another  time. 

".\.iti-  weep  for  him,  thru  spit  at  him." 

Sltakap.:  An  Yvu  l.ikt  It,  iii.  2. 

*(4)  Sow  and  note:  Once  and  again. 

ntfw  a.  days,  »now-a  dales,  u,lr.  fEng.  now 
v«.]  In  the  present  days;  at  the  present  time; 
now. 

n6  -Wiy,  *n6  -wayj,  a</r.  (Mid.  Eng.nanr*  wri* 
=  in  no  way ;  A.  S.  mine*  veges,  from  nanr*  (genit. 
of  nrf»)  =  none,  and  iceges  (genit.  of  weg)  =  «.  way.] 
In  no  way  manner,  or  degree ;  not  at  all. 


b611,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shgin.     -tion.     -slon  =  sl>un;      -(Ion,      -$lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  sbus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  b$l,     doL 


nowe 
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nucleus 


•ndwe,  f.  [O.  Fr.  H«II,  from  Lat.  nndum,  accns. 
of  iKxlMK  —  akuot.]  Akiint ;  the  marriage  knot  or  tic. 

"Sons  of  thy  noiceg; 

The  virgin  births  with  which  thy  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  wml." 

Crnthute:  Hymn  ti,  SI.  Tertta. 

•ndw  -ed,  a.   [NOWE,  «.] 

Her.:  Knotted;  tied  in  a  knot. 
(Applied  to  the  tails  of  lions  and 
other  animals  which  are  very 
long  and  borne  ay  if  tied  up  in  a 
knot.J 

"Ruben  is  conceived  to  bear  three 
ban  wave,  Judaa  lyon  rampant,  Dan 
•  sor|H'iit  iniintl' — Browne:  Vulyar 
Srror.  ,  bk.  v.,  ch.  I. 

now    el,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Found.:  The  inner  portion  of          Nowed. 
the  mold  for  casting  large  hol- 
low articles,  such  as  tanks,  cisterns,  and  steam- 
engine  cylinders  of  large  size.    It  answers  to  the 
core  of  smaller  castings. 

no  wh§re,  adv.  [A.  S.  ndhiccer,  from  nd=nn, 
and  n»'<zr  =  whore.]  Not  in  any  place  or  state;  in 
no  place ;  not  anywhere. 

"Anarchy  nowhere  looted  longer  than  forty-eight 
hoars."-—  Macaulay:  Hist,  f-'/fj,,  ch.  ziii. 

*n6  -wnl-th5r,  adv.  [Eng.no.  and  whither.]  Not 
in  any  direction  ;  to  no  place. 

"  Thy  servant  went  noiphithrr." — 2  King*  v.  26. 

nd  -wise,  adv.  [Short  for  in  no  wise ;  Mid.  Eng. 
on  none  wise,  from  oji  =  in;  notte=nono,  no,  und 
wite,  dat.  sini?.  of  A.  S.  iri«-  =  a  way.]  Not  in  any 
way  or  manner;  in  no  way  ;  noways. 

»n<5wl,  8.    [NOLL.]    The  head. 

n<Sw  -f,  a.    [Fr.  nou<?=knotted.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  projection  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  cross  or  ot  her  ordinary. 

ntfw'-jed,  a.    [Eng.  nowy;  -ed.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  projection  not  in  the 
center  of  a  cross,  but  in  one  of 
its  branches. 

nSx'-ious  (x  as  ksh),  a.  [Lat. 
noriux=  hurt  ful.  from  noxa=hurt, 
harm,  from  the  same  root  as  noceo 
=tohurt.j 

1.  Hurtful,    harmful,    baneftil, 
injurious,    unwholesome,    perni- 
cious,  destructive,  mischievous; 
causing  or  liable  to  cause  hurt, 
barm,  or  injury. 

"The  huntsman  ever  fray,  robuat  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxious  vapor." 

S<tmerrillf:  The  Chnae,  i. 

2.  Morally  hurtful,  harmful,  or  pernicious;  inju- 
rious, unfavorable. 

*3.  Guilty,  criminal,  not  innocent. 
"Thoae  who  are  naximi*  in  the  eye  of   the   law  are 
justly  punished."  — Brantlialt:  Againi-t  Iluliben. 

n&z  lOus  If  (X  as  kshi.odr.  fEng.  noxiintt; 
•ly.]  In  n  noxious  ir.anner  or  degree;  hurtfully, 
perniciously,  injuriously. 

n8x  ious  ness  (X  as  ksh),  *.  [Eng.  noj-inus; 
-n«8*.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  noxious ;  hurt* 
fulness,  pemiciousness,  iujuriousness,  harmfulucss. 

•noy  ade  On  nwi  yad  ),  s.  [Fr.,  from  noytr= 
todrown.J  The  act  or  putting  to  death  by  drown- 
ing: specif.,  n  mode  of  execution  adopted  during 
the.  Reign  of  Terror  by  farrier  at  Nantes,  in  1789. 
Tho  condemned  persons  were  embarked  in  a  vessel 
with  a  movable  bottom,  which  wns  opened  when 
the  boat  hail  reached  the  middle  of  the  Loire,  thus 
throwing  the  prisoners  into  the  river. 

noyau  (as  nwi  y6  ),«.  [Fr.=a  stone  of  a  fruit, 
from  Lat.  miea'i«=like  a  nut;  nux  (genit.  nuci»)  = 
a  nut.]  A  cordial,  generally  prepared  from  white 
brandy,  bitter  almonds,  sugar-candy,  grated  nutmeg 
and  mace,  and  sometimes  flavored  with  the  kernels 
of  apricots,  peaches,  tiie  peel  of  oranges,  Ac, 

•n6y  fUl,  •nfil'-fftl,  a.  [English  noy;  -fulll).] 
Hurtful,  injurious,  noxious. 

"  Eachewe  it,  yf  it  be  nonflil."— Sir  T.  F.Iaol.-  The  Oarer. 
Hour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*n6"y-o8s,«noy  ouse,  a.  fEng.  »»u, • -<,u*.]  Hurt- 
ful, harmful,  noxious. 

"Preie  yhe  for  us,  that  ...  we  be  delyvered  fro 
noyomtf  and  yuele  men." — Vyfliffe:  2  The»f.  Hi. 

n5z -zle,  *noz  le,  ».  [Eng.  note;  dim.  suff. -fe.] 
Hydrant.,  iff.:  A  spout  or  projecting  mouth- 
niece,  as  of :  (I  i  Tho  fireman's  pipe  at  the  end  of  the 
bone;  (Z)  the  snout  of  a  pair  of  bellows  or  H  tuyere; 
(:i)  the.  projecting  vmragoof  a  faucet,  of  rain-water 
eponting,  or  of  any  dischargc-pii>e. 

nozzle-block,  «.  A  block  in  which  two  bellows- 
nozzles  unite. 

nozzle-mouth, «.   The  aperture;  a  tuyere. 


Nowyed. 


nu-ance  ,  *.    [Fr.,  from  nue-a  cloud.] 

1.  The  different  gradations   by   which    a   color 
passes  from   itH  lightest  to  its  darkest  shade.     Also 
used  of  delicate  gradations  of  tone  in  music. 

2.  A  delicate  degree  of  difference  perceived  by  the 
intellect  or  any  of  tho  senses. 

"  When  the  two  surfaces  are  plaited  with  close  regu- 
larity, an  artistic  nuance  is  the  result." — London  Ihiily 
Teleitrnph. 

nub,  8.  [NoB.J  A  protuberance  or  projection  ;  a 
knob. 

nub,  ».  t.    [NoB.]    To  hang.    (Slang.) 

nub  -bin,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  or  im- 
perfect ear  of  corn.  (  U.  .S'.  Colloq.) 

nfib'-ble,  r.  f.  [For  knttbble  (q.  v.).]  To  beat  or 
bruise  with  the  fist. 

nub  -bljf,  a.  [Eng.  nub;  -ly.]  Full  of  knobs  or 
protuberances. 

"Ungainly,  nubbly  fruit  it  was." — Btackmore:  Chrltto- 
tn-ll,  ch.  xxzvi. 

nu  be  cu  la,  mtbzt.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  «"/»*  a 
'cloud.  ] 

1.  Astron. :  Anything  nebulous;  specif.,  two  nebu- 
]«e,  Nubecula  major  anil  A°.  minor  together  consti- 
tuting the  Magelianic  clouds  (q.  T.). 

2.  Pathol.:  (!)  A  speck  in  the  eye;  (2)  a   cloudy 
object  or  appearance  in  urine.    (Dunglison.) 

nu-b8-cu-lar -I-a,  ».  [Lat.  nubecult,=a  little 
cloud ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -«>-ia.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Imperforato  Foramiuifera, 
beginning  in  the  Trias.  The  test  is  very  variable  in 
shape,  and  is  found  parasitic  on  shells  and  other 
foreign  bodies. 

Nu  -bl-an,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  Xubi(a) ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  Nubia,  a  country  of  Eastern  Africa,  bordering 
on  the  Red  Sea. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Nubia. 

2.  Tho  language  spoken  by  the  Nubians. 
Nubian-vulture,  s.   [OTOGYPS.] 
nu-blf-Sr-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  nuhifer,  from  nubes—a 

cloud ;  fero—  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Producing  or  bringing  clouds. 

*nu-blg  -6n-Ou8,  a.  [Lat.  nubes=a  cloud,  and 
gigno  (pa.  t.  OfHui)  =  to  begot,  to  produce.]  Pro- 
duced by  clouds. 

*nu  -bl-lat«,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  nubilutus,  pa.  par.  of 
nubilo—trt  make  cloudy ;  nube8=acloud.J  To  make 
cloudy ;  to  cloud. 

nO'-Wle,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nubilin,  from  nul>o= 
to  marry.]  Of  an  age  tit  for  marriage;  marriage- 
able. 

"That  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  breast." 

Prior:  Solomon,  i.  97. 

tnu-bll-I-tf,«.  [Eng.  nubil(e) ;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  nubile  or  marriageable. 

tnO -bl-15se,  ti.  [Lat.  nubilosus,  from  nuoe8=a 
cloud.]  Full  of  or  abounding  with  clouds ;  cloudy. 

tnO'-bl-  lous,  a.  [Latin  nubilus,  from  nubes=& 
cloud  ]  Cloudy. 

nO  -ca-mSnt,  nu  ca  men  turn,  subst.  [Latin 
nufamentum  =  ti  fir-cone.) 

Rot. :  Anamcnt;  a  catkin. 

nO-ca  m8n-ta  -96  SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nufament(um) 
(q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -actce.] 

Botany : 

*1.  The  seventeenth  order  of  Linneeus'  Natural 
System,  (Jenera,  Xanthium,  Iva,  &c. 

2.  A  tribe  of  Proteacew  containing  the  families 
Proteidw,  Conospermidtr,  Franklandida>,  and  Per- 
soonida?. 

nu  ca  mSu  ta   ceous  (ce  as  sin,  a.    [NUCA- 

MENTACE^.I 

Hot. :  (1)  Pertaining  to  a  nucament  or  catkin  ;  (2) 
having  the  hardness  of  a  nut;  (3)  producing  nuts. 

nu  ca  men   turn,  ».    [NUCAMEST.] 

nu  cha,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Arab.]  The  hind 
part  or  nape  of  tho  neck. 

nO  -chal,  a.  [Eng.  nwh(a) ;  -a/.]  Oforportain- 
ing  to  the  uapr  or  hind  part  of  tho  nock. 

nu-JIf-Sr  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  nux  (genit.  nuri8)  =  a 
nut ;  fero—  to  bear,  to  prcnluce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.J  Bearing  or  producing  nuts  ;  nur-bearing. 

nu  cl  form,  a.  [Lat.  nux  (genit.  nuci8)=a  nut, 
and  forma  —  form,  shape.] 

hot. :  Shaped  or  formed  like  a  nut;  nut-shaped. 

nu  elf  ra  ga,  8.  [Latin  nux  (genit.  nuci»i  =  a 
uiit.  and/mi/  ,  r<Kit  of/rango=to  break.] 

Ortiith.:  Nutcracker  (q.  T.);  a  genus  of  Corviilw, 
subfamily  Corvinip.  Four  species  are  known,  from 
the Pahearctic  region  to  tho  Himalayas  and  North 
China.  ( H'<i</ace.) 


nu  cln,  «.  [Lat.  ini.r  (genit. nwfi«)=a nut;  Eng. 
suff.  -i«.] 

Chem.:  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  green  walnut-shells  by  means  of  ether,  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  mid 
sublimes  at  a  little  over  IW  in  reddish-yellow 
needles. 

nu  cl£  al,  nu  -clS-ar,  a.  [NUCLEUS.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  nucleus;  constituting  a  nurlm-; 
Laving  the  character  of  a  nucleus. 

nu  cle  ate,  nu  c!8  at-8d,  a.  [Lat.  nucleatut, 
from  n«c/eo=to  become  kernelly.] 

Anat.  (£  Phusiol.  (of  cetttt) :  Having  a  nucleu>  tir 
central  particle. 

*nu'-clg-ate,  ».  i.  [NUCLEATE,  o.]  Togathcras 
about  a  nucleus  or  center. 

nu  Cl6  -I  form,  a.  [Lat.  nucleu«=a  kerni'l.  a 
nucleus  (q.  v.),  and  /or»ja=form,  shape.]  Formed 
liko  a  nucleus  or  center. 

nu    CIS  In,  ».    [Eng.,  &c.,  nvcle(u») ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  name  applied  sometimes  to  the  albu- 
minous constituent  of  the  crystalline  lens,  some- 
times to  the  substance  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
blood-cells.. 

nu.-Cl§  6-,  pref.  [Lat.  nucleus— a  kernel,  a  nu- 
cleus.] Possessing  a  nucleus,  or  central  particle  of 
any  kind. 

tn&  -clS-6-branch,  ».    [NCCLEOBEAXCHIATA.) 

ZoOl. :  An  individual  mollusk  of  the  order  Nucloo- 
branchiatu  (q.  v.). 

tnu-clS-6-bran-chI-a.  -ta,  «  pi.  [Prcf.  nucleo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  lirunrhiala  (q.  v.).] 

ZuOl.:  Tho  same  as  Heteropoda  (q.  T.). 

nu  CIS  6  Crt  -nfis,  «.  [Pref.  nucleo-,  and  Greek 
krinon=a  lily.] 

Palceont.:  A  characteristically  Devonian  genus 
of  Blastoidea  (q.  v.),  extending  into  the  Carbonifer- 
ous. It  closely  resembles  the  typical  Pontremites 

'q.  T.). 

nu'-Cle'-O'ld,  a.  [Lat.  ttttc/<'?<*=a  kernel,  and  Gr. 
ei(io»=form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  nucleus ;  nucleate. 

nn  Cl8  6-lat-ed.  «.  [Eng.  nucleol(ua);  -ated.] 
Possessing  a  nucleolus. 

nu  -ClS-61e,  *.    [Fr.]    A  nucleolus  (q.  v.). 

nu-018  6  II  -t6s,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  nucleol(ut) ;  suff. 
•itrs.  I 

PaldBont.:  A  genus  of  Echinida,  family  Cassi- 
dulida?.  Morris  enumerates  sixteen  species,  chiefly 
from  the  O&lite. 

nu-clg-6-ias  (pi.  n«-cU-5'-U),  «.  [A  dimin. 
from  Lat.  n«rteu3=a  kernel.] 

1.  .lii'il.   (pi.):   One  or    two  strongly  refracting 
particles  within  the  nucleus  of  a  cell.    They  are 
probably  of  a  fatty  nature. 

2.  Botany: 

(\)  A  minute,  granular,  bright  corpuscle  con- 
tained withiu  the  nucleus  of  the  colls  of  plant-. 
According  to  Schleiden,  each  nucleolus  is  a  rudi- 
mentary cell. 

(2)  A  croup  of  nuclei  in  algal*. 

8.  ZoOl.:  The  minute  spherical  particle  attached 
to  the  exterior  of  the  nucleus,  or  ovary,  of  s.mie 
Infusoria. 

nu  ClS-UB  (pi.  nO  -ClS-I),  ».  [Latin --a  small 
nut,  a  kernel,  irom  nu.c  (genit.  nucur)  =  a  nut;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  nucleo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  kernel ;   a  central    mass  about  which 
matter  is  collected. 

"The  crusts  are  each  in  all  parts  nearly  of  tho  same 
thickness,  their  figure  suited  to  the  tnn-lriut." — H'uod- 
vtinl:  On  FoealU. 

2,  Fig.:  A  central  or  material  point  or  portion 
about  which  matter  is  gathered,  or  to  which  accre- 
tion is  or  can  bo  made. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.   <t   Physiol.:    The   granular   spot  in   a 
parent  cell  from  which  now  cells  originate. 

2.  Astron. :  Tho  head  of  a  comet. 

3.  Untu  ny : 

(1)  A  now  bulb  developed  in  tho  axil  of  an  old 
one,  what  gardeners  call  a  **  clove." 

(2)  Tho  central  part  of  an  ovule.    It  is  a  flcsln. 
pointed,  pulpy  mass,  enclosed,  or    often  cove  n  ,1, 
by  thoprimine  and  secundiuo,  but  sometimes  pr« 
trading    beyond    the   latter.     It   consists   i-f 
ranbryotol  of  the  embryo  and  tho  albumen  lioth. 
(Lindley.) 

(3)  Acytoblast;  a  peculiar  structure,  in  minute 
cells,  of   plants  in  n  dead    state.    Tho  nucleus  is 
spherical  or  lenticular,  often  with  a  pellicle,  anil 
generally  containing  ono  or  more  nuclei.    Nai^'H 
thinks  it  n  vesicle  ;Griflitli,Henfrey.  and  others  <-on- 
sider  it  solid. 

(4)  A  kernel.    (London.) 

(5)  The  disc  of  the  shield  which  contains  the  spor- 
ules  and  their  cases  in  a  lichen. 


«te,     fit.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6tj 
or,     wore,     wplf.     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cob,     cure,     unite,     cnr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se.     02  =  6;     ey  =  a.      <iu  =  kw. 


nucleus-theory 

(i>)  The  central  part  of  n  perithecium  In  a  fungal. 

(7)  The  fructifying  mass  of  the  rhodospcrm.^  in 

an  algal. 
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nude    nSss,  «.    [Eng.  mud  ;  -n^xs.l    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  nude  or  naked;  nudity. 

Lowland   Scotch    mx/f/f  =  t 


nullification 

nug -gar,  s.    [Native  word.)    (Soe  oxf ract.) 
"The  expedition  started  to-day  to  drag  somexKggmv 
or  native  boat*  up  the  river." — frltnl'nryh  AVriVir,  <>rt  , 


"  In  these  days  of  rushing  emigration  and 

nudfte,  8.    [NCDGE,  i'.]    A  touch,  pressure,,or  jog    nugget*."— Lonilon  UorninaChroi,i,t' . 
with  the  elbow.  *nu    gl-f  9,  v.  t.    [Lat,  nuvce= trifles,  mul jTrmrio— 

take.  |    To  make  or  render  trifling,  silljr,  f 
or  vain. 


nudge,   f.   t.    [Cf.   Lowland   Scotch   mw/f/c^to 

4.  tlrnl.:   \  .-olid  center  piece  around  which  other  strike  with  the  knuckles ;    Icel.  knui=n  knuckle;    M81,  p.  M*. 

matter  is  collected.  Sw.  knoge=a  knuckle;  Dan.  knuge=ta  press.]    To       nug    get,    'nig  got,  8.    [A    corrupt,  of    uinyat 

5.  Zoology :  touch  or  press  gently,  as  with  the  elbow ;  to  give  a    for  inyoT.tho  n  oft  ho  indefinitcarticlebeingtactodl 

(1)  A  speck  of  germinal  matter  found  normally  in  sigm,l  or  hint  to  by  a  pressure  or  touch  with  the    on  to  the  noun,  as  in  nickname,  &c.    (See  remark* 
cells.    (Hiu-leu.)    Called  also  Germinal  veeiole.  elbow,  band,  or  foot.                                                        under  N.)J    A  lump,  a   mass:  specif.,  a  lump  of 

(2)  A  solid  body,  shaped  like  a  baud  or  rod,  found  ..  \,lr,aiug  the  professor's  elbow,  to  call  home  his  wits."    native  gold  found  in  the  gold-diggings, 
in  the  interior  of  many  Protozoa,  and,  in  some  cases,  _T  ^  j-r,,iilll>r :  (;,,,iio  .Vaiatetta,  bk.  v.,ch.  v. 

discharging  the  functions  of  an  ovary. 

(3)  The  madroporifonn  tubercle  of  the  Echino- 

P(™The.  embryonic  shell  which  remains  and    is       *nu  dl-br&cb.    I  ate.'i.  [Lilt.  ni<i(i<s=naked,and    to  make.]    to  make" or  render  trifling, 'siUrT futile, 
transformed  into  the  apex  of  the  adult   shell  in    6racAium  =  an  arm.) 
some  mollusca.  *1.  Oi-tl.  Lana. :  Having  na.kod  arms. 

"The apex  of  the  shell  presents  Important  characters,        f2.  Zool.:  Having  arms  without  vibriatile  cilia. 
as  it  wos  the  n  tielm*  or  part  formed  in  the  egg."—  Howl-    Used  of  Borne  polyps.    (Carpenter.) 
ward.-  Mollusca  (ed.  8d),  p.  205.  ntt-dl  branch,  s.  &  a.     [NCDIBBANCIIIATA.] 

II  ProUaermts  nucletu:  A.  As  subiit. :  An  individual  mollnsk  of  the  order 

Rot.:  A  distinct  cartilaginous  body  coming  out    Xudibranchiata 

entire  from  the  apothecia  of  a  lichen  and  contain-       ..Theonly  uunibraafh  with  a  .olid  upper  jaw  is  Mgir,,, 

nnnctilucens."  —  S.  l:   Wixxlaard:     MuUiuoa    (ed.    1S80), 
p.  821. 

B.  As  adj.:   Having  naked  brancliia  ;  of  or  bo-    troubles:  that  wliich  is  offensive  or  irrlfat 
niging  to  the  Nudibranchiata.  bore,  a  plague,  a  trouble,  an  annoyance. 

"Many  of  the  Hudtbranrh  mollusks,  or  sea-slugs,  are     to  persons  or  things.) 
brightly  colored."  —  Darwin:    Descent  of  Man    (ed.  2d), 


ing  the  sporules. "  (Qreville.) 

nucleus-theory,  «. 

Chfm.:  A  theory  devised  by  Laurent,  and  adopted       -   . 
by  i  imelin,  but  practically  rejected  by  chemists,  as    longing  to  the  Nudibranchiata. 


*nn  -gl-l8gue,  8.  [Lat.  nugamtrl&et;  c,r. 
a  word.]    Nonsense,  trifling. 

"  To  t  he  sweet  X»gHognr*  of  Jacke,  and  Had 
*'.  Daniel:  Trtnachordia  (Works,  W1R 

nui  san?e,  »nuis  sance,  *noi  sance.  'noy- 
sance,  s.  [Fr.  nni»ance  =  &  nuisance,  a  hnrt.  frurra 
nuisant,  pr.  par.  of  nuire  —  tt*  hurt;  Lat.  noc«o=to 
hurt.] 

1.  Or<f.  Lann.:  Anything  which  annoys.  VOXHS,  or 

Li ,| t I.-     l.    ;_     _  Of ; :' L>_^3 


a^iasis  for  the  arrangement  of  organic  compound 
It  supposes  them  to  be  formed  from  hydrocarbons, 
having  nn  oven  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms,  such  as  cthylono=C4H4,  amylene=C]oHin; 
these  again  forming  secondary  nuclei  by  substitu- 
tion of  other  elements  for  an  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen, as  C(HaOi=dioxethyleno.  The.  theory  is,  how- 
ever, very  inadequate  and  imperfect. 


,.The  fol_  whoHe   Hfe  ,„  now    ,„  muny  coant£^ 
almost  us  sacred  HH  that  of  a  huiitan  beiug,  was  conut 
dl  bran  chi  a    ta,   s.  pi.     [Latin   imtlus—    u  a  mwp>  AHIMMOV."  —  Macauluu:  lliat.  Eng.,  ch.  lii- 


naked,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branrhiata  (<j.  v.).| 


2.  Law:   Anything  which   unlawfully  anno/*  or 


_ A  section  of  Opisthobranchiata  (q.  v.).  incommodes,  or  causes  damage  or  inconvptneoco. 

Animal  destitute  of  a  shell,  except  in  the  embryo  Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds,  private  and  pnbio.'  (or 

state;  branchife  always  on  back  or  sides;  sexes  common):  private  when  they  affect  the  laud*,  tciio- 

united.    It  comprises  five  families :  Dorida?,  Tri-  ments,    hereditaments,   or   comfort  of  pancrutar 


nu -CU  la,  «.    [Lat.,  dimin.  of  ntir  (gonit.  mitt's)    united.    It  comprises  five  families:  Donda?,  Tri-    ments,    hereditaments,   or   comfort  of  pancrutar 
=  anut.]  toniadte,   Solids?,    Phyllirhoidip,     and    Elysiadie.    individuals;  public   when    they  affect  the    vuoler 


I  "Sot.:   (1)   According   to  Lonk,    an   externally    (See  extract  under  Niulibrancliintc,  A.) 


Community. 


hard,  small,  and  one-seeded  fruit;  (2)  according  to 
Desvaux,  what  is  now  called  a  glans  (q.  v.) ;  (3) 


nttdl  bran   chl  ate, 

ATA.  ' 


&    ». 


[NCDIBRANCHI-         "Whatsoever   nnlawfully   annoys  or    does  dnfmy"  to> 
another  isaniilcatu-c,  and  may  be  abated,  that  is,  i 


bottoms,  from  five  to  100  fathoms. 

3.  Palceont.:  Many  species  from  the  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  rocks.  The  palaeozoic  shells  referred 
to  Nucula  probably  belong  to  other  genera. 

nu  CU-la-na,    ».    [Lat.  nucuJ(a)    (q.  v.) ;   suff.  «"'•:  Having  the  stems  leafless, 

.a,,,,.  iv  *nvi-dl-fl-ca  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  Hit(iiis=naked,  and 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nuculan-  /nrio=tomake.]    Tho  act  of  stripping  or  making 

ida>  (q.  T.).  naked;  nudation. 

nu-CU  l&n -I  dsB,  «.;>/.    [Mod.  Lat.  nucufan(a);  nn -dl  tf.  *nu  dl-tle,  *.    [Fr.  nudilf.  from  Lat. 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  nuditas= nakedness;  imdiw=nakod,  nude;  Italian 

Zool.:  A  family  of  conchiferons  mollusks,  some-  nudita.] 

what  resembling  Nuculid«e,   but  having  the  shell  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nude  or  naked; 

produced  jiosteriorly  and  the  pallial  line  sinuated.  nakedness. 

nn-CU-la'-nl-um,  mb»t.    [Lat.  nuculM;  suff.  ."-•  Thl"  which,  is  naked  .or  expose,!;  .pecif.,,a 


-',  —  picture  representi 

(i)t ni ni .  |  statue 
Dot.:  A  fruit  like  the  berry  ;  a  two  or  more  celled,       ,,,     '   .     ..      , 

ew  or  many-seeded,    superior   fruit;  indehiscent,  p.  *   ,.,     «•,,,: 

i u-      u._.  re\rei.   — IrolpOMj  . 


few  , 

fleshy.    Example,  the  grape. 

na-cule,  «•    [NCCULA,  1.] 

*nu  cu   II  d88,  ».;>/.    [Mod.  Lat.  »urnf(<i);  Lat. 
feni.  i>l.  adj.  suff.-idCB.] 

Ztiftl.:  A  family  of  conchiferous  mollusks,  goner- 
ally  merged  in  Arcadtp  (q.  v.). 

ntt-cu  men-ta  -cS  as,  «.  ;>I.    [(?)  Altered  from 
im>'fini<  ntiirt'ffi  (q.  T.).] 


the  order  Nudibranchiata.  nui   B9.n?  _gr>  g.     [Eng.  nuisa(ic(<-) ,-   -er.J 

nu'-dl  C&ul,  a,    [Lat.  nutJus-uaked,  and  vaults    who  causes  a  nuisance. 

nul,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  iiui/H»=nonc,  not  «axy.| 
Lair;  None;  no;  not  any;  as,  nul  disseiffiA,  nut 
tort,  &c. 

'null,  r.  t.  [NCLI.,  o.]  To  make  null  or  vwct;  tc» 
annul;  to  deprive  of  force  or  efficacy.  l.l/»?fon- 
Samson  Agonistes,  ttlf).) 

null,  o.  &  «.    [Lat.   nullus  =  not  any,  iunu   :  »i;=- 
not,  and  «((tw=any.J 
A.  As  adjectii-f : 

•    ,,  -  1.  Void;  of  no  force  or  efficacy:  invalid;  lut-anK 

Picture  rcprosentiuganudonguroorhgures;anude    no  lpgai  or  binding  force  or  validity.    (Geu/zraily 

used  in  the  phrase  ?nif/  •'..•'  void.) 
ied  to  bestow  the  nnattle*  on  Holand  (Le 
H"n//«,;. :  Aif,:  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*3.  That  which  is  made  public  or  open. 

"  The  man  who  shows  his  heart. 
Is  hooted  for  his  nuditte*,  and  scorn' d. 

Young:  Xight  Thought*,  vill.  838. 


" Pronouncing  it  null  from  the  beginning."— £ 
Hint.  Reformation  (an.  1533). 

*2.  Devoid  of  character  or  expression  ;  ' 
*B.  As  substantive; 

1.  Something  that  has  no  force,  efficacy,  omu.»an>- 
nu    dum  pac    turn,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  nude  pact  or    ing. 
agreement.]  2.  Something  that  has  no  value;  a  cipher. 

Law:  An    agreement   or   contract   entered    into       "Theklndsof  ciphers,  besides  the  simple  ciphwnt  «Kb 
without  any  consideration  on  one  side;  a  nude  pact,    changes,  and  intermixtures  of  nriH»  and  n 

are  many." — Racon:  (tn  Learning,  bk.  ii. 


•iii-ami  ntacea  (Q.  T.'-l  witnour  any  < 

Hnt. :  A  sub-order  of  Crncifeiw,  in  which  the  sep-    [Nl'DE,  A.  2.] 
turn  is  absent,  thus  leaving  a  one-celled,  indehis-       fn\J-ga -cions,  *  nn-ga-tiOUS,  a.    [Lat.  nuffoj:       null,«.    [Cf.  »ioi/=tho  head.]    One  of  a  esries  of 


3Uit     tiiua    i1  Tim    h**      C1OU3  "M>  "&** " HUUS, 

cent  silicule,  often  with  a  single  seed.    Example,    (gm,it.  uugoci*).]    Trifling;  futile. 


*n\!-da'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  nudntin,  from  nudiitus. 
pa.  par.  of  nu(io=to  make  naked;  >iiu(iui=naked.j 
The  act  of  stripping  or  making  bare  or  naked. 

'nud'  die,  r.  r.  [Perhaps  connected  with  noddle 
(q.  v.).]  To  walk  quickly  with  the  head  bent  for- 
ward. (Used  with  along.)  (  Aituworth.) 

;  O.  Fr.  nud; 


,  s.          .         =  a.        ne  o    a  sews  o 

head-like  ornaments  used  for  spindles  and  toll*  fo 


nude,  a.  &S.    (  I.at.  )nM/iis  = 
Fr.  nu  ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  iiuiio.j 


A.  An  adjective: 

1.  Oi-d.  Lang.:  Bare,  naked;    not  covered  with 

clothing;  specif.,  in  art,  not  covered  with  drapers',  trifling. 

L".  l.air:  Made  without  any  consideration ;  said  of  "The  opinion,  that  putrefaction  Is  caused  either  by 

a   contract  or   agreement.    An   action   will  not  lie  cold,  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but  iiiiga- 

iipon  such  a  contract  or  agreement.    [NuDTJM  PAC-  n<>»."— Bacon.  Xai.  Ui*t.,  %  836. 

nu'-ga-tor-^,  a.    [Lat.  nugatorins,  from  innin 

B.  As  substantive :  tor— a  trifler.  from  nugatus,  pa.  par.  of  nu0or=to 
Art:  Anything  nude  or   undraped:    a   nude   or  trifle :  7ii«;ir  =  trill< -.  1 

naked  figure;  specifically  with  the  definite  article  1.  Trifling,  worthless,  valueless,  futile,  insignifi 
prefixed,  the  undraped  human  body. 

"Among  the  causes  at  work  in  our  time  to  deteriorate 


These   nup>i<-f»u«  disputations."— Olam-lll:  Vanita  of  bedstpads,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of  furni>.uje  - 

DiKjmatizlng.  ch.  ivii.  [NULI.ED-WORK. ) 

tnu-gac,  -I-ty,  «.     [Lat.  mt<;nc<faj>,  from  nngax  nfil    lah,  8.    [Mahratta,    &c.,  nala=a.   sawr,  m 

fgnnit.  ni«;<u'is)=trifliug;  n«g<E=trifles.]    Trifling  ravine.]    A  bed  of  a  small  river ;  a  ravine ;  a  CNBBU 

talk  or  behavior;  futility ;  a  trifle.  _>sn_^          ri? 

"Such  arithmetical  nngacttie,  a,  are  ordinarily  re-  t**£* »d.  ";    fEng.  null,  B.;  <d.]    Ornament  or 
corded  for  hie."— Hurt:  Iff.  Philot.  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

nft    fr»     »     nl      fLatl    Trifles  •  thino-s  of  littla  nulled-worjc,  subst.    Turned  work  rosemULu<i; » 

11    gffl,    8.  pi.     l^at.J                                             e  s(,rios  of  beads  strung  on  a  rod.  Much  used  iaKpin- 

dles   and  rolls    for  bedsteads,  chairs,  cribs.  »ndl 

tnu-ga  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  nugatus,  pa.  par.of  nugor  other  articles  of  furniture. 

=  tot  rifle ;  nii!7<e=trifles.]    The  act  or  practice  of  *nul -ISr,  s.    [English  null,  v. ;  -cr.]   One  who 

annuls  or  nullifies;  a  nnllifier. 


»he  influence  of  art.  is  the  abuse  of  the  unite." — Fairholl: 
flirt,  of  Terms  in  A  ft. 

nude  -1?,  nrfr.    [Eng.   nude;   -ly.\     In   a   nude 
manner ;  nakedly. 


cant. 

"The  protection,  imperfect  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
ti'iyatory." — Mtu-attlau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Of  no  force ;  ineffectual,  vain,  inoperative. 
**A  trite  or  a  nugatory  proposition." — Stewart:  Human 
Mhid,  vol.  i.,  oh.  iv.,  g  4. 


"Bold  maters  or  abrogatonrs  of  the  indispen««b£a  fawtf 
of  Christ."— .More.-  Defense  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  efe.  iii. 

•ntU-H-bl'-S-ty.  «.  [Lat.  n»<i/i6t=nowhcre-l  Thw 
state  or  condition  of  Doing  nowhere. 

nul-ll-fl-ca -tion,  s.  [Vng.  nullify;  c  connect... 
and  suff.  -ation."}  Tho  act  of  nullifying  or  tsaUaif 
null  and  void ;  a  rendering  void  and  of  none  effect  ^ 
specif.,  in  the  United  States,  the  act  of  an  individ- 
ual state  by  which  it  declared  null  and  Toifl  an 
enactment  of  the  general  government  as  unconsti- 
tutional or  illegal. 

•  I  .  .<.  Polities  <(•  History:  In  1830-32  a  tariff  law 
was  pas-ed  in  Congress  laying  a  duty  on  cotton? 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     9bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,     ejist.    ph     f. 
-ciau,      -tian  -  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  -  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sions  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


nullifidian 


2872 


numennnse 


and  this  Iwing  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  numb  (b  silent),  *numme,  r.  I.    [NcMB,  a.]    To  and  terminating  in  the  fortieth  year.    The  .lew-. 

Si. nth  Carolinian   planters,  who  found  their  best  make  numb  or  torpid;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  and  tho  Christians  of  early  and  mediieval  time- 

market  in  Kurope,  the  legislature  of  that  state  at  motion  and  sensation  ;  to  deaden,  to  benumb.  implicitly  believed   in   the  Mosaic  authorship   of 

once  pas.-ed  resolutions  declaring  tho  right  of  a  "To  fill  the  baud  Numbers.     Modern   rationalists   resolve  the  hook 

-tale  to  nullify  any  act  of  Congress  which  was  not  That  numfa  the  soul  with  Icy  hand."  into  different  portions,  assigning  each  to  a  separate 

in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Oray.  On  a  Prospect  <>/  £r»>i  rniieye.  writer.  Ono  eminent  critic  of  thin  school  considered 

After  tli  is  a  convention  was  held,  and  the  tariff  act  numbed  (b  silent )    •nnmmed   mlirrl     I  Fmriish  that  274  verses  of  Numbers  constituted  the  original 

was  resolved  by  the  convention  to  be  noil  and  void,  ,,.,,.,,7:  "/  i v,,nVh   ben  imlT.,1  narrative;  that  six  vers,.».  appearing  t..  In-long  to 

President  Indrew  Jackson  at  once  issued  a  procla-  writings  of  some  older  time,  were  inserted  by  the 

iiiation    intimating    his  intention   to  use  force  if  „  Deutcronomist  (q.  v.),    and    the   remaining   l.OWS 

necessary   to    enforce  the   laws  of   Congress,   but  "'"""    T" J"'"'  "'•"•<«'""<•.  **«•  verses-more  than  three-foiirths  of  the  book-be- 

meantime  the  tariff  was  modified,  and  the  clash  of  numb   ed  ness  lb  silent),  *.    [English  numbed;  longed  to  the  Later  Legislation.    The  274  verses  of 

lUthority  was  cutshort,  although  -ness.]    The  quality  or   state   of    being   numbed;  tho  original  narrative  are  thus  given: 

lid  to  have  expressed  an  ardent  numbness.                                                                                 "Ch.  i.  29-36;  xl,,  xli.,  xtll.  1-3,  17-20,  22-24,  26  (except 

desire  to  hang  John  C.  Calhouu,  the  leader  of  the  "If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little,  only  a  to  Kudeah),  27-81,  S3;  xlv.  11-2B.  SO-4S;  zvi.  1,  2,  12  16  23- 

kiud  of  stupor  or  iiiimltedne«K." — H'iiteman:  Surgery.  34  (except  Korah,   Ac.,   invent.   1,  24,  27,  32  i;  ix.  1,  H-22; 

nfim-bSr.  *nom-bre.  «noum  bre,  *nnm  bere,  "'•-?•  -1*--1*:?6--*1.-"'  ""•  ^  "'"••  ""•  ""•  1^- 


nullification  movement. 
•nSl-11  fid   I  an,  a.  &.s.  [Lat.  )iu//u*=uoue,  and 


tubst.    fFr.  nombre  (Norm.  Fr.  niimbrr),  from  Lat. 
/lunirruui.  ni-cti.-.  of  iinm<"ru»=nlilnber.    The  b  is    ,'ho 


excrescent.    8p.,  Port.  A  Ital.  niiinpru. | 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Tha 


J!uVx=faith.J 

A.  An  adj.:  Having  no  faith  or  religion;    belong- 
ing to  no  religion . 

"A  soltfidian  Christian  is  u  milliflilinn  pagan."— Fel- 
tham:  Resolve*,  pt.  il.,  res.  47. 

B.  Annuliil.:  A  person  who  l>elougs  to  no  religion; 
n  n  unbeliever. 

"I  am  a  milliJIJtaii,  If  there  he  not  three-thirds  of  a 
ecruple  more  of  snmpfluchine  in  this  confection." — Hen 
JonAftn:  Cynthia'*  Ket'eln,  v.  2. 

nfil-lI-fl-Sr,  a.    [Eng.  nullify;  -e,:] 
1.  One  who   nullifies  or  makes  void;   ono  who 
maintains  the  right  to  nullify  a  contract  by  one  of 

the  parties. 

nul  H-fy,  r.  /.  [Lat.  nulliftco=to  make  null  or 
void:  nu£/u*=none,  and /uc«o=to  make  ;  Fr.  mtlli- 
Jtrr.  I  To  make  or  render  null  and  void  ;  to  annul ; 
to  make  invalid  ;  to  invalidate. 

"  In  a  word,  to  nullify  and  evacuate  the  whole  work  of 
man's  redemption  " — South:  Serinnn*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  14. 

nul  lip  or  a,  ,--.  [Lat.  )iuffii8=uot  any,  none, 
andm>nts-a  passage,  a  channel.  Tho  name  was 
Kiveii  to  distinguish  them  when  they  were  believed  .iS-SS  S""18  "  ""  °U  °  ' 

to  bo  compound  animals  from  genuine  zoophytes, 
which  had  pores  or  cavities.] 

Rot. :  NulliiK>re ;  a  synonym  of  Melobesia,  a  genus 
of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacea-.  sub-order  KhoiTome- 
lea».  [Xui.i.ii'ORE.J 

nul   II  pore,  «.    [XULLIPOBA.] 

1.  Hnl.  (pi.) :  The  same  as  CORALLINES.    [COEAL- 


.    ,      ,  . 

mil.  1,  16-24,  33^42." 

six  verses  from  old  sources  assigned  to  tho 
Deuteronomist  are  xxi.  14,15,27  :JO.  (Co/enxo:  On 
the  Pentateuch,  vi.  KK.)  These  views  created  soni" 
excitement  when  first  published,  but  they  have 


hat  quality  by  which   it   is  computed    how    failed  to  make  any  considerable  imprc.ssYoii^ou the 
many  units  or  individuals  there  are  of  any  thine.        Christian  public. 


2.  That  which  may  bo  counted  ;  an  aggregate  of 
units. 

"  They  way  there  is  divinity  in  odd  unmoors."—  Shakfap: 

3.  Tho  aggregate  of  several  units  or  individuals. 
"The  noumbrf  of  men  that  eaten  was  fyve  thousynd  of 

men.   wymmen,   and  litel   children." — H  </('/' ?T<      M<i!fl<nr 
ziv.  21. 

4.  A  multitude;  many. 

"  Among  a  Mttitilirr  one  is  reckoned  none, 
Then  iu  the  iiumVr  let  me  pass  untold." 

Sluiknp.:  Honuet  136. 

5.  Multitude,  numerousness. 

"\Hmber  iUelf  imirarteth  not  much  in  armies,  where 
the  people  are  of  weak  courage."—  Itttcoit. 

C.  Possibility  to  bo  counted. 


7.  Onoof  a  numbered  seriesof  things,  as  a  division 
of  a  book  published  in  sections. 

t8.  (PL):  A  succession  or  aggregate  of  metrical 
syllables;  poetical  measure;  pen-try,  verse. 
'*  Loose  nuuifcrit  wildly  nweet." 

Only.   Fiityrfxi*  ttf  Pitfity. 

II.  Technically: 


num  -her,  'nom  bre,  *noum  bre,  r.  i.  \  Ktench 
nombrer,  from  Tiowibre=number;  Sp.  A;  Port,  mtm- 
erar;  Ital.  nttnirrnre;  all  from  Lat.  nu»irr»=to 
number.] 

1.  To  count,  to  tell,  to  reckon;  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  units  or  individuals  in. 

"If  a  man  can  titimbfrthe  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall 
thy  seed  ulno  be  numbered." — (ieiiffit*  xiii.  16. 

2.  To  give  a  number  to ;  to  affix  or  put  a  number 
or  series  of  numbers  on  ;  to  denote  the  place  of  in  a 
numbered  scries;    as,  to  number  the  houses  in  a 
street. 

8.  To  amount  to  in  number;  to  reach  to  the  num- 
ber of ;  as,  The  army  ?i  umbered  50,011)  men. 

4.  To  reckon,  set  down,  or  class,  as  ono  of  a  num- 
ber, collection,  or  aggregate. 

"He  was  tiiimbereit  with  the  transgressors."— fru/uA 
lili.  12. 

5.  To  equal  in  number. 

8.  To  possess  to  the  number  of. 

num'-bSr  8r,  «.  [Eng.  number;  -er.]  One  who 
numbers. 

•num  -b8r -fftl.  «num  her  full,  adj.    [English 
number;  -full.\    Many  iu  number;  numerous. 
"About  the  year  700  great  was  the  company  of  learned 


oldest  English  a  dual  number  existed  in  the  case  of 
pronouns. 

"How  many    numbers    in    nouns?"  —  Sna/fMn..    Merry 
"•  '•••-, if  ir/Nttour,  Iv.  1. 


^  

Lat.  fem.'pl.  adj.         .. 

lint.:  A  tribeof  Corallinace«>.  Corallines  having 
the  frond  crustaceons  or  foliaceons,  opaque,  not 
articulated.  Type  Melobesia. 

nfil'-irty,  ».  [Fr.  nullitf,  from  Low  Lat.  »i«/W- 
tatem,  acous.  of  nullitas,  from  Lat.  »uf/iu  =  noue; 
8p.  nulidad;  Ital.  nuffifA.] 

l.The  qnality  or  state  of  being  null  and  void; 
want  of  validity,  force,  or  efficacy. 

"Having  thus  shown  the  nullity  of  this  argument." — 
South:  .Srrmonx,  vol.  vit.  aer.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  null  and  void  ;  an  invalid  act, 

"The  sentence    . 

the  Convention  as  a   nitlltti/."— MtiraHlu'y-  Hint. 
nil. 

*.'J.  Want  of  existence;  non-existence. 
"It    Is  that   menacing  Intimation  of   nnllttu  or    not 
being."— P.  lltillanil:  riutan-h,  p.  497. 

tntil    llze,  f.  f.    [English  null;  -izt.\    To  make  tribes  were 'to  encamp,  and  the  arrangement  and 

nothing;  to  waste  or  do  away  with.  duties  of  the  Levites;  v.  and  vi.  contain  laws,  in- 

"A  lowly  Fortune  l» of  all  ilenplsed  eluding  thoso  relating  to  the  Nazarites;  vii.  con- 

A  lofty  one,  of  it»elf,  vuliiuli."  tains  tl tlermgs  at  the  dedication  of  the  taber- 

Huam'i  Farrtrrll,  82.  nacle;  viii.-x.  28,  other  laws  and  arrangements;  x 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  ;x»r.  *  partieip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  An  mibst.:  The  act  of  counting;  the  act  of 
affixing  numbers  to. 

nuinbering-macuine,  «uM.  A  machine  for  im- 
pressing consecutive  numbers  on  account  or  rec- 
ord books  (a  paging-machine),  coupons,  railway 
certificates,  hank-notes,  railway  tickets,  &c.  The 


'f  The  Fourth  Hoolc  of  Moiei,  called  Kumbtn"'   '      L '?  sorlpa  co.nta"""K  tlle  'mit,8  *»  moved  .one  figure 
Old  Tent.  Canon:  The  fourth  book  of  tho  Penta-    Potwe<>n  *•»"  impact,  and  when  the  units  are  ,-x. 
tench.    In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is  called  lle-midhlxir    MS™"1  ffiS  'e."s  come  mt.°.  act"">-.  and  act  in  com- 

cideuce  with  the  tin  its,  which  continue  their  action. 


was  treated  by  the  majority  of     f'P  "i8  de9ert-  tue  fifth  word  of  tlle  flrat  chapter. 
"'  '  Enu    ch.     It  has  been  sometimes  quoted  also  as  Vaiedabber— 

"'•  \  ..  .1   I. ..    .. I...      .  i .:   .   i : il.  _  a &        i   _*i« i i 


_ _  ,_.       . ^       nfim  bSr-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  number;  •?<•««.]    That 

And  bo  spake— this  being  the  first  word  of  the  book,    cannot  IMS  numbered  or  counted  ;  innumerable. 
The  Septua_gint  translators  named  it  Aritkmot=  "Though  thing,  sensible  be  «umb,H,,, 

But  only  five  the  Kennei*'  organs  be." 

Davits.  Immttrt.  »f  thf  Soul,  •.  18. 

Num  -b8rj, «.  pi.    [NUMBER,  «.,  r.| 
•niim  b8r-f,«.    [Eng.  number;  -y.] 
1.  Numerous. 

*'8o  many  and  no  nnmbtry  armies." 

Si/lretter:  Battle  <>/  Trre.  25. 


XumlxTs.  The  reference  is  to  two  numberings  of 
the  Israelites.  Chaps,  i.-iv.  give  the  details  of  the 
first  census,  and  prescribe  the  order  in  which  the 


All  thin 


numb-fish,  *. 


naked  to  the  numb  cold  night." 

Kleltanl  III.,  il.  1. 


powe  

x-x-vT.;Vi,,,i:se,.V;nd"ceAsT^''xxVri"xxxV:,ot'i;er"i;,ws  numb-ness  (b  silent),  -num  nesse.  „.    [Eng. 

atuecol.l  and  ,,n,uh."                    Mm|  incidents,  including  the  conquest  of  the  Mid-  numb;  -new.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  numb 

<•«»,  111.  1.        lauites;  xxxii.-xxxv..  the  distribution  of  the  land  or  numbed ;  numbeduess,  tor|M>r,  torpidity. 

i.  Producing  cold,  chilliness,  or  numbness;  be-    east  of  tho  Jordan  ;  an  itinerary  of  the  journey  out  "Which  shows  a  numbnem  of  the  skull  " 

of  Egyjjt ;  the  establishment  of  Levitical  cities,  and  Byron:  rerte*  Spvken  at  the  Meetiii,,  „/  a  Club. 

provision  in  cases  of  homicide  by  misadventure.  *«xm    x«.nAa    .    ri?m                               i    /'„      ui™ 

The  last  chapter  (xxxvi.)  contains  «ome  provisions  .*™       L^JfcSJS.f1  ""'"'"'•  •""" :' '    (  apabl° 
for  the  marriage  of  heiresses,  so  as  to  retain  their 

inheritance  in  their  own  tribes.  nQ  men  I  I    nse,  «.ji/.    [Mod.  Lat.  numi-ni(tu); 

The  book  spans  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-nine  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iim.J 

l.l.thu      Apopularnameforrm-pjjiomarmorarn.    years,  commencing  with  the  second  year  of   the  Ornifh.:  Curlews,  a  sub-family  of  Scolopacidw. 

Known  also  as  the  (.ramp-ash  and  Electric-ray.  wanderings,  the  teoood  month,  and  the  flrst  day,    

fate,     OA,     fare,      amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk, 


"[  He  I  did  give  himself 
and 


.  , 

Bill  arched,  the  nasal  groove  reaching  to  its  tip. 


what,     fall,     father;     w«,    w6t,     h«re,     camel,    h8r,    th8re;    pine,    pit, 
whd,     son;     mate,    cfib,    cllre,    unite.    cOr,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire.    sir. 
se,    oe  =  8; 


marine;   go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  Itw. 


numenius 
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nummulina 


nu-mS  -nl-fis,  s.  [(ir.  xoumt~>ii'cu>,  a.=used  at  the 
new  in i;  B.  a  kind  of  curlew.] 

(trnith.:  Curlew;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Numouiiuep  (q.v.,1.  The  bill  is  long,  con- 
siderably arched,  the  upper  mandible  broader  than 
high,  the  nasal  groove  extending  the  whole  loniMh  : 
tln>  tarsus  lengthened,  the  anterior  tons  margined 
and  sMni-palmated,  the  hinder  one  raised.  A».»' 
/"us  'ir>fimtu8  (or  artjU(ttn)  is  the  Curlew  (q.  v.i.; 
A.  t>lnin;>uA,  the  Wuunbrel,  and  N.  borealm,  the 
Bvquimau  Curlew. 

nu  m§r-a  Die,  «.  [Lnt.  numerabilit,  fnini  HII- 
/Kr/y>  =  to  count;  ?tumerux=number.J  Capable  of 
brin<  uumbered  or  couuted. 

nu  mer  al,  a.  &s.  [Lut.  miiurjtHclMlaoging 
to  inimlxT  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  numfral;  Sp.  A  Port.  nit- 
ineral;  Ital.  numerate.] 

A.  As  directive : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  number;  consisting 
of  number. 

"So  louga  train  of  numeral  progressions."— Locke. 

2.  Expressing  number ;  representing  number. 

'•  Snbsi  init  ini-  letters  for  the  numeral  cyphers." — 
Stririirl:  lluniuu  Muni,  pt.  li.,  oh.  V.,  g  6. 

B.  Asmibstantit-i  : 

1.  A  figure,   character,  or   symbol    employed  to 
represent   or   express    n    number;  as,    the   Arabic 
nu»iern/x,  1.  -.  :!.  4,  Ac.;  the  Homan   numerals,  I., 
V..  V,  I...  ( '..I).,  and  M. 

2.  A  word  expressing'  a  number;  as,  two,  three, 
four,  &c. 

nu  mer  al  I  If ,  K.  [Eng. numeral;  -ity.]  Num- 
ber, numeral  inn. 

"  Yet  are  they  not  applicable  unto  precise  ninnfrnlit/t. 
nor  strictly  to  be  drawn  unto  the  rigid  teat  of  nuinl»->'*." 
Itri'irnr:  I'u/i/.u-  t.'rrurti,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

nQmSr  ally1,  <»/r.  [Eng.  numeral; -ly^  In  a 
numeral  manner;  according  to  number;  numeric- 
ally. 

"'I'ho  blasts  .  .  .  thereof,  maintain  no  certainty  in 
their  course;  nor  ure  they  nuntwilly  feared  by  navigat- 
ors."— Browne:  Vuluur  En-urn,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  nil. 

nu.  m8r  ar  J1,  <i.  (Low  Lnt.  numeniriun,  from 
Lat.  nttmenu=number;  Ital.  &  Sp.  numrrario;  Fr. 
nutttraire.]  Delonging  to,  or  included  in,  a  certain 
number. 

"  A.  miiwrnumerury  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  prebend, 
becomes  u  »ii'ii«T!iry  canon."— Auliffe:  Fareryttn. 


*i.  The  same  in  number:  hence,  identically  the 
same. 

"Contemplate  upon  his  astonishing  works,  particularly 
in  the  resurrection  uiul  reparation  of  the  saute  innin'i  i*-«l 
body." — South:  >'• •/•/inm.*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

II.  Alt/,  dt  Arilh.:  A  term  which  stand-  opposed 
to  literal,  and  implies  that  the  numbers  composing 
a  given  expression  are  denoted  by  Ugnres,  und  not 
by  letters.  A  numerical  equation  is  an  equation  in 
which  all  the  quantities,  except  the  unknown  or 
variable  quantities,  are  numbers.  Numerical,  as 
opixised  to  algebraical,  is  applied  to  the  values  of 
quantities;  thus  we  say,  tliat — 5  is  numerically 
greater  than  — M,  although  its  algebraical  value  is 
less.  The  numerical  value  of  an  expression,  in  al- 
Kebra,  is  tho  number  obtained  by  attributing  uu- 
im-i  ii-al  values  to  all  the  quantities  which  enter  the 
expression,  and  performing  all  tho  operations  imli- 
f;it.'«l.  Thus,  the  numerical  value  of  u~l>  f-'l, 
wheie  «='Z,  h  =  :t,  c  =  l,  and  d  —  2,  is  in. 

"^The  niiinfn\-nl  value  of  a  concrete  quantity  U  its 
ratio  to  a  Holed e<l  magnitude  of  the  fiame  kind,  culletl  the 
unit.  It  vtirien  directly  an  the  concrete  quantity  ilself. 
and  inversely  as  the  unit,  in  term*  of  which  it  is  ex. 
preeMd."  —  Krerelt:  C.  a.  N.  Suit,  uf  I'ttttt  (1875),  p.  1. 

numerical-aperture, «. 


Oittics:  Tho  formula  by  which  tho  illuminating 
and  resolving  power  of  high-power  microscopic 
i>bjectnres  is  now  calculated.  Since  it  became  cus- 


tomary to  interpose  water,  oil,  or  other  fluid  be- 
tween tho  object  and  tho  Ions,  it  is  found  that  a 
water-immersion  lens  of  97' >  ,  nnd  nn  oil-immersion 
of  ,\;  ,  give  equal  results  to  a  dry  or  air  lens  of  180% 
This  obviously  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  back 
lens  of  tho  objective,  and  this  upon  the  refractive 
index  of  tho  medium  between  lens  and  object.  It 
is  expressed  by  tho  formula,  n  sin  u,  where  n  is  the 
refractive  index  of  the  medium— air  or  fluid  -and 
u  the  semi-angle  of  aperture.  It  is  thus  found  that 
an  oil-lens  of  ISO'  (oil  of  ref.  index  1T>2)  has  an 
N.  A.  of  1-52  against  I'd)  for  180  in  air.  This  only 
represents  the  comparntive  dinmeters  of  the  effect- 
ive pencils,  nnd  the  relative  illumination  is,  of 
course,  obtained  by  squaring  the  N.  A.'s  to  get  the 
comparative  areas  of  the  pencils.  We  thus  find 
that  an  oil-lens  of  180'  gives  '.i'SlU  tho  illumination 
of  a  dry  objective  of  180'. 

nu  mer    Ic  al  If,  utlr.    [Eng.  numerical;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  numerical  manner;  with  respect  to  num- 
ber or  numerical  quantity ;  in  numbers;  as  a  quan- 
tity numerically  expressed ;  an  algebraic  expression 
numerical!]/  greater  than  another,  &c. 

*2.  Individually;  as,  A  thing  h numerically  tho 
same,  or  numerically  different. 

*nu  -m?r  1st.  ».  [Lat.  numer( us)  =  number;  Eng. 
stiff,  -int.]  One  who  deals  with  numbers. 

nu  mer  5,  «.  [Ital.  &  Fr.,  from  Lat.  »nmerus= 
number.)  Number;  the  figure  or  mark  by  which 
any  number  of  things  is  distinguished.  (Abbrevi- 
ated into  No.) 

tnu  mSr-Ss'-I-ty1,  «.  [Fr.  numtrotilf,  from  Latin 
numerottitatem,  accus.  o*  numerositatt,  from  unmer- 
oxiu=nuniorous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  numerous ;  nu- 
meronsness. 

2.  Harmony,  rhythm  ;  harmonious  flow. 

nu  mer  6  tage  (age  as  azh),  ».  [Fr.  numfro- 
tiuje.  \  The  unmoors  or  system  of  numbering  yarns, 
according  to  fineness. 

uu  mer  oue  a.  [O.  Fr.  iiumereux,  from  Latin 
HHiiii'riisnx,  fron  nu»ieriu=numb«r;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
iiumrroso.  1'i.tiei.hain.  in  !>!•.  ranked  this  among 
the  words  of  recent  introduction  into  the  language.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Many  in  number;  consisting  of  a  great  number 
of  individuals  or  units  ;  not  few. 

"Drawing  after  ft  n  nimifron*  train  of  homogeneous 
consequences." — South:  Srrmoiis,  vol.  v.,  ser.  -. 

•2.  Containing  many;  largely  attended. 

"In    any    numerous    school." — Johnson:    Lire*    of    the 

J'lllfs.    .Villon. 

*3.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers;  harmonious, 
rhythmical,  musical,  melodious. 

••Such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  from  their  lips  in  prose  or  numertnt*  verse." 
Mittou:   P.  L.,1.  180. 

II.  Hot.:  (n  So  many  that  they  cannot  be  counted 
with  accuracy;  |2)  a  small,  but  indefinite  number. 

'   I'n  make  imt's  *«•(/  tint  numerous:  To  interfere,  to 
ollVr  ailviee  when  not  wauleil.     (Xlun'i.} 
nu   mer  ous  If,  ailr.    [Eng.  numerous;  -ly.] 
1.  In  great  numbers;  as,  a  meeting  numeniusly 
attended. 

•2.  In  poetic  numbers;  harmoniously,  rhythmic- 
ally. 

nu    nier  ous  ness, .-.    [Eug.  numerous ;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  i>r  state  of  being  numerous,  the 
quality  or  consisting  of  a  great  numbci  of  indi- 
viduals or  uuits ;  numerosity. 


nfi  mer  ate,  >-.  t.  &  /.  [Lat.  numeratus.  pa.  par. 
of  *M<mcru— to  number;  mtmerus  =  number.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  number,   to  count,  to  reckon,  to 
toll  iu  number-. 

B.  Inti-inm.:  To  reckon,  to  calculate,  to  count. 

nu-me"r-a  -tlon,  nulmt,  [Kr.,  from  Lat.  numera- 
tidiienii  accus.  of  numeral  10= a  counting,  from  n«- 
jii- nitun,  pa.  i>;ir.  of  tittni'-ro  —  to  number;  Span. 
prom«racion;  Ital.  numeration*.] 

I,  Onlimiry  Lantjunge; 

\.  Tho  net  or  art  of  numbering. 

"That  star  i-*  the  term  uf  titttufrntiitn,  or  point  from- 
whence  we  commence  the  account."— Brown?.  I'ulyar 
>.Vn-j-n,  bk.  vl.,  eh.  ill. 

*2.  A  numbor,  an  amount. 

'•Wemtiy  .  .  .  observe  an  equality  of  length,  nnd  par- 
ity ot  ntiint-nttinit."  lirnirnf:  )*u/(/ar  Error*,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  ». 

II.  Aritb.:  Tho  art  of    reading   numbers,  when 
<*x[>i»'srio<l    by    moans   of   numerals.    The   term    is 
jilnm-t  exclusively  applied  to  the  art  of  reading 
numbers,  written  in  tfi    scalo  of  tens,  by  the  Arabic 
method.    For  tho  convenience  of  reading  numbers 
they   are   separated   inU    periods  of  three   figures 
each,  as  liy».M.".,'.i'.M.    [NOTATION.] 

nfi  m§r  a  tlve,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  numer- 
fitirnn*  from  ninnerahis,  pn.  par.  of  nuf)iero=to 
number,  to  count.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  iiumeration 
or  counting. 

"Our   present    ntimerative  system." —Eng.  Cyclopmtia. 

nu  mer  a  t3r,  «.  [Lat.,  from  ntttnrrtitu**  pa. 
par.  of  m(Wfj'(*=to  number ;  Fr.  num^rateur.] 

1.  <>ni.  Lany.:  One  who  numbers. 

1.'.  Arith.:  That  torm  of  a  fraction  which  indi- 
oates  tho  numbor  of  fractional  units  that  arc 
taken.  U  is  the  term  written  above  the  horizontal 

lino.    In  the  fraction    ",    a  is  tho  numerator.    In 

b 

A  decimal  fraction,  the  numerator  is  the  numbor 
following  the  decimal  point,  the  denominator  uot 
being  written;  thus,  *5=iV  [DENOMINATOR.] 

nu  mer  Ic-al,  *nu-merlc,  a,  [Fr.nutHfriqn*-; 
Ital.  and  Sp.  nntnerico,  from  Latin  ?iu»u;ru^=nuui- 
ber.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  number  or  numbers; 
denoting  number;  coositting  of  numbers  not  let- 
tors  ;  as  n  tan, •<  iritl  value. 

btfil,    b<5^;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,    this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh«.n.     -tlon,     -aion  =  shun;      -tiou,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cioua,     -sious  ~  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


*2.  The  quality  of  l.eing  harmonious  or  rhyth- 
mical; rhythm,  harmony,  mn-iealucss,  melodious- 
...... . 

"That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  is,  the  riumrr- 
ousness  of  hU  verse." — Druaeu. 

nu   ml  da,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  nom<u=aiiomad.] 

()i-nith.:  Tlio  typical  genus  of  tins  sub-family  Nu- 
midtufe.  Bill  shorter  than  head;  lateral  nostrils  in 
cere  at  base  of  bill ;  bead  and  upper  part  of  m-ek 
denuded;  wings  short;  tail  short,  deflected.  Nine. 
species  arc  known,  from  the  Ethiopian  region,  e.i-t 
to  Madagascar,  south  to  Natal  and  (ireat  Ki-h 
River.  Numida  meleityris  is  the  Common  Guinea- 
fowl.  [GUINEA-FOWL.  ] 

Nu-mld  -I-an.  a.  &  >.    [.See  def.] 

A.  Aixt'lj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Numidia,  a  coun- 
try in   the  central  part  of    Northern  Africa,  and 
forming   tho   greater  portion  of  that  now  called 
Algeria. 

B.  Astubil.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Numidia. 
Numldian-crane,  .-•.    [DEMOISELLE,  />.,  II.  i  ! 
nn  ml-dl  -nsa,  «. pi.    [Lat.  numid(o);  fem.pl. 

adj.  guff.  -/«ir.  | 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Phasiatiidir  (q.  v.),  with 
two  genera,  Acryllium  and  Numida. 

nu  mis  mat  -Ic,  nQ  mis-mat  -leal,  a.  [Lat. 
numiitma  (gonit.  KKKJJX/KU/O-I  curn-nt  coin,  from 
<ir.  »o»i/8ui»  =  a  custom,  current  coin,  from  nom/zfi 
=  to  use  as  current  coin,  from  iio»iw«=custom, 
usnge;  nemfi—  to  distribute.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  coins  or  medals. 

"In  the  hands  of  but  very  few  numismattrk  anti- 
quaries."—  Ruitinff:  Annal*  ii/c<>ii,ave,  vol.  i.  (Pref. ) 

tnn-mls  ma  tl  clan,  sui,st.   [Eng. numiimutii- : 

•ititi."}  One  who  studies  or  is  skilled  iu  numismat- 
ics ;  u  collector  of  coins  and  medals. 

"The 'find'  of  old  gold  coins  lately  made  in  ParU 
.  .  .  will  afford  nuntimnnticiniis  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  some  choice  pieces  to  their  collections." 
—St.  Jamet'  Gazette,  Nov.  9,  1882. 

nn  mis  mat  JOB,  «.  [NUMISMATICS.]  Tho  sci- 
ence and  study  of  coins  and  medals.  Properly  the. 
term  coin  is  applied  to  such  pieces  of  metal  as  were 
struck  for  circulation  as  money,  and  the  term  medal 
to  such  as  were  struck  iu  commemoration  of  some 
person  or  event,  but  ancient  coins  are  frequently 
called  medals.  Tho  parts  of  a  coin  or  medal  are  tho 
obverse  or  front,  on  which  is  usually  stamped  tho 
head,  bust,  or  figure  of  tho  sovereign  by  whom  it  is 
issued,  or  of  the  person  in  whose  honor  it  has  been 
struck,  or  some  emblematical  figure  referring  to 
him;  and  the  reverse,  or  back,  on  which  is  stamped 
various  figures  or  words.  The  words  iu  the  middle 
of  tho  tii-lil  form  the  inscription,  those  round  the 
edge  the  legend.  The  lower  part  of  the  coin,  sepa- 
rated by  a  lino  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  is  the 
exergue  or  basis,  on  which  are  stamped  the  place 
whore  the  coin  was  struck,  the  date,  &c. 

nu  mis  -ma-tlst,  «.  [NUMISMATIC.]  One  skilled 
in  numismatics;  a  numismatologist. 

nu  mis  ma  tog  -ra-phyj,  s.  [Latin  numtima 
(genit.  numijtnialin)  =  n  coin,  and  (Jr.  0ra/>/*<)=to 
write,  to  describe.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
coins  and  medals  in  their  relation  to  history ;  nu- 
mismatics. 

nu  mis  ma.  t5l  4  gist,  «.  [Eng.  numitmalol- 
oyly'i;  -i«f.]  One  skilled  in  numismatology. 

nu  mis  ma  tol  6  gy\  subst.  [Latin  numisma 
(genit.  numii>n!ari'fi)  =  a  coin,  and  (ir.  f««/iw  =  a  word. 
a  discourse.]  The  same  as  NCMISMATOOBAPHY 
(q.  v.). 

•num  -mar  f,  a.  [Lat  >m  win  us = money.]  Per- 
tain  ing  or  relating  to  money. 

"They  borrowed  their  uu»nnaru  language  from  the 
Romans."— Rutting:  Annals  «{  (.'ninaae.  p.  309  (Note  I.) 

num  mo  pal  a  tua,  >•  [Lat.  ttummu8=a  coin, 
and  paliitum  —  tho  palate.  | 

/'  'Itpont. :  A  genus  of  Labrida*.  allied  to  Labrus, 
from  the  German  (balk.  (Gunthcr.) 

num  mu  lar,  adj.  [Lat.  nummularius,  from 
numrf!iM  =  money.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  coin  or  money. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  character  of  a  coin. 
num.    mu  lar-y",  «.    [Lat.  uummu/iriu*.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  coin  or 
money;  resembling  a  coin. 

"This  is  instanced  in  the  nummulary  talent,  which  was 
in  common  use  by  the  Greeks." — Kutlhiu:  Annul*  "j  ' 
age,  p.  278. 

t2.  Pathol.:  Resembling  money  in  its  form.  I 
specially  of  the  matter  expectorated  in  phthisis. 
when  it  is  rounded  laterally  while  compressed 

num.  mu  11  na,  «•  [Lat.  nummullut), dim.  from 
H«j»»iu*!  =  inoney  ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  sliff.  -inn.  j 

Zool.  tt  Palceont.:    The  same    as    ScfMMfLITES 

•   i'liis  name  was  given  by  D'Orbigny  to  a  recent 

form  of  the  genus. 


• 


nummuline 

num  mu  line,  ./.  [NIMMULIXA.]  Resembling 
a  nummulite  in  structure. 

num  mu  lln  -I  da,  mlitt.  i>L  |  Mod.  Latin  niim- 
riiiifi'i"!',-  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. -i</u.J  [XfMMU- 

L1TI  !).€.] 

num  mu  lite,  subst.  [Nun  MULITES.!  A  popular 
name  for  any  member  of  the  genus  Nummulites. 

nfim-mu-11 -t*5,  «.  [Lat.  nu/nniu((u*)  =  inoney; 
suff.  -ites—-ite  (Palceont.).] 

ZoOl.itPalaeont.:  The  typical  genus  of  tliefamily 
Numniulitidff-,  from  Australian  and  other  seas.  The 
shell  is  thin,  lenticular, and  liken  coin.  If  a  trans- 
verse section  of  it  be  made, numerous  spiral  convo- 
lutions are  seen,  each  divided  into  small  chambers, 
the  transverse septacolloctivelylookinglike  broken 
radii  from  the  center  of  tho  nummulite. 

nnm-mu  Ht -1C,  «.  [English  nummulit(e) ;  -fc.] 
Pertaining  to  mini  mnliUjs;  con  taiuiugor  consist  ing 

nummulltlc  -formation,  «. 

Geol. :  A  formation  of  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene 
age,  only  a  very  few  extending  upward  into  the 
Oligocene  or  downward  into  the  Lower  Eocene. 
There  are  distinct  species  of  nummulites  in  the 
several  portions  of  tho  formation,  Numniuliles 
variolartus  being  found  in  its  upper,  N.  t&i'iyatua 


Western  Thibet,  it  is  evident  that  these  regions 
must  have  been  upheaved  to  their  present  elevation 
since  the  deposition  of  the  nummulites  in  Eocene 
times. 

nummulltlc-llmestone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  limestone  studded  with  nummulites, 
occurring  in  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians,  and 
Balkans;  in  the  Crimea,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Egypt 
(where  it  was  largely  quarried  in  very  ancient  times 
for  the  building  of  the  Pyramids),  on  the  Turkish 
frontier  near  Bagdad,  Persia,  Afghanistan.  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  Soin  1  •  is 
especially  a  nummulitic  region.  More  than  any 
other  Tertiary  rock  it  enters  into  the  framework  of 
the  globe  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa. 

num  -mu-Ht-Id, «. 


Zool.  «6  PaloEorif.:  A  foraminifer  of  the  family 
Nummnlinida,  or  N uinniulit idn-. 

num  mu  lit  i  dae,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  num- 
niulities) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(p.\ 

ZoOl.  rt  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Foraminifera,  sub- 
order Perforate.  They  have  various  chambers, 
connected  by  a  system  of  vessels  or  canals,  which 
are  continued  in  a  spiral  manner  along  tho  upper 
and  lower  edges  of  the  chambers.  The  complexity 
of  the  tostorsliell  varies  in  different  genera.  Called 
also  Nummulinida  and  Nummulitidea. 

tnnm  mu  H  Ud  S-a,  subst.pl.  [Modern  Latin 
nummuli((e«);  Latin  ueut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

[NUMMULITID^.J 

*numps,  *nump,  «.  [For  nuiiwt,  contraction  of 
numskull  (q.  v.j.j  A  dolt,  a  numskull,  a  blockhead. 

nnm  skull,  «.  fEng.  n«m=nnmb,  and  skull.} 
A  dolt,  a  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  stupid  fellow. 

num  -skulled,  n.  [Eng.  nwmsknlt;  -ed.]  Dull, 
stupid,  doltish. 

"Hocas  has  saved  that  cold-pated.  n'nimhullrtl  ninny- 
hammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  hi«  family." — Ar- 
buthnot. 

nun,  *nonne,  'nunne,  ».  [A,  S.  nunna,  from 
Low  Lat.  nvniiii.  nonna=A  nun,  originally  a  title 
of  respect,  especially  used  in  addressing  an  old 
maiden  lady,  or  widow,  who  had  devoted  herself  to 
religious  duties  ;  properly  =  mother ;  cf.  Lat.  nimnui 
-father,  a  monk;  (ir.  nannf,  n?nna=an  aunt; 
nannat,  nemuut— an  uncle;  Sansc.  nand,  a  child  s 
name  for  mother;  Fr.  nonne;  Dan.  nunne:  Sw. 
nunna:  Ger. nonne;  O.  H.  Ger.  nunnd ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
nunne.  ] 

1.  A  virgin  or  widow  who  has  consecrated  herself 
to  the  service  of  God  by  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  and  bound  herself  to  live 
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attempting  to  force  a  woman  to  become  a  nun 
against  her  will,  or  to  prevent  her  from  becoming  a 
nun  without  just  cause.  [DBACONE8S,  PROFESSION, 
VKII..] 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  pigeon,  having  its 
head  almost  covered  with  a  veil  of  featln  r-. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Smew  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  blue  titmouse. 

nun-buoy,  s.  A  buoy  of  a  spindle  shape,  or 
formed  of  two  cones  joined  at  their  bases. 

•nun,  v.  t.    [Xcx,8.]    To  shut  up  as  a  nun. 

"I  will  .  .  .  nun  you  up  with  Aunt  Nell." — KiVAard- 
«on :  .Sir  C.  Grandtgvn,  v.  50. 

nunc  dl  mlt-tls,  «.  [Lat.=now  thou  sendest 
away.]  The  name  given  to  the  canticle  of  Simeon 
(Luke  ii.  29-32),  from  the  first  two  words  of  the 
Latin  version.  The  expression  is  uscd=dismit-sal. 

nun  cheon,  nun  chion,  'nun  tion,  i 
shun,  'noon  chion,  "none-chenche,  «. 
Eng.  iione=noon,  and  »clu;nche=a  pouring  out  or 
distribution  of  drink,  from  nc/ienc,Vn  —  tx>  pour  out 
drink ;  A.  S.  scencan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  scfienken=to 
pour  out,  to  give,  to  present;  Dan.  tkienke;  Ger. 
Bchenken.  Tho  A.  S.  8ce»ican  is  a  causal  verb  from 
xr-Hiir.  8ceanc=a  shank,  a  hollow  bone,  and  hence  a 
pipe,  as  a  pipe  thrust  into  a  cask  todrawoff  liquor. 
(Sbeot.)] 


nur-and-spell 

II.  Law:  Oral,  verbal,  not  written.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  will  or  legacy  made  verbally  by  the  tes- 
tator, and  depending  upou  oral  testimony  for  proof, 
though  subsequently  reduced  to  writing. 

*nfin  -CU-pa-t5r  y,  a.  [Lat.  nimcuparor=one 
who  names,  from  nuncupatus,  pa.  par.  of  nunrii/x> 
=  to  nuncui  ate  (q.  v.).]  Nuncupative,  oral,  verbal. 

"By  his  [Griffith  Powell]  nioi<-up<if.,n;  will  be  left  all 
hit*  estate  u>  that  [.Jesus]  Coll." — H'oort:  Athetue  t>x<-n. 

nun  din  al,  a.  &  tt.  [Latin  nundinali*,  from 
nundince  (for  novenjdh\*s)  =  &  market,  n  fair,  prop- 
erly one  held  every  nine  days,  from  nowm=uino, 
and  dice—a  day ;  Fr.  nundinal.] 

A.  A* adj.:  Pertaining,  relating,  or  belonging  to 
fairs  or  markets. 

B.  Assub»t.:  A  nundinal  letter, 
nundinal-letter, «. 

Roman  Anliq.:  One  of  the  first  eight  letters  of 
tho  alphabet,  which  were  repeated  successively 
from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  tho  year,  ami  one 
of  which  always  expressed  the  market-day,  which 
returned  every  uiue  days. 

•nun  -dln-ar  y,  adj.  [Latin  nu»di'iiamui,  from 
nuiufincp  =  a  fair  or  market.]  The  same  as  NIN- 
DINAL  (q.  v.). 

*nfin  -din  ate,  r. 


2.  A  piece  or  share  of  food  such  as  might  serve 
for  a  luncheon. 

*niin'-Cl-ate  (or  5  as  sh>,  ».  [Lat.  nunciatim, 
nuntiatus,  pa.  par.  of  nuncio,  nuittio=to  an- 
nounce. ]  One  who  announces  ;  a  messenger,  a  nun- 
cio (q.v.). 

"All  the  Hunciate*  of  th1  ethereal  reign. 
Who  testified  the  glorious  death  to  man." 

lloole:  Jerusalem  Deltrereil,  bk.  xi. 

•nun'  Cl-a  ture(or  9  assh),8.  [Fr.  noncialure; 
Sp.  nunciatura :  Ital.  nunziatura,  from  Lat.  n  t/nct- 
atui'ua,  nuntinturus,  fut.  part,  of  tiuilci'o,  nunfio=to 
announce.]  The  office  of  a  nuncio. 

"The  princes  of  Germany,  who  had  known  him  during 
his  nioici'u/ure." — Clarendon:  Oil  Papal  L'«ur;mr/oii,ch.  ix. 

nun  cl  6  (or  c  as  sh),  ».  [Ital.  nuncio,  nuntio; 
from  Lat.  nitntiunt,  ace.  of  nuntius=&  messenger; 
nuntio,  nwncto=to  announce.] 

1.  (fen.:  A  messenger;  one  who  announces;  one 
who  brings  tidings, 

"A  nunc/uof  more  grave  aspect." 

SkJtap.!  TtreVth  XlgM,  i.  4. 

2.  Specif. :    A  papal  ambassador  of   the  second 
rank,  not  being  a  cardinal,  who  represents  tho  pope 
at  a  foreign  court.    An  ambassador  who  is  also  a 
cardinal  is  styled  a  legate.    [LEUATE.]    Previously 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  the  papal  nuncios  acted  as 
judges  in  the  first  instance  of  matters  which  lay 
within  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction:  since  that  time 
they  have  been  formed  into  a  kind  of  court  of  ap- 
peal from  the  decisions  of  the  respective  bishops. 
This  jurisdiction,  however,  holds,  good  only  in  those 
countries    which    are   themselves   subject    to   the 
decretals  and  discipline  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

"  No  nttticfo  had  been  received  here  during  the  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  sincothe  death 
of  Mary." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  vi. 

nun  cle,  .*•.  [Seedef.]  Uncle;  from  mine  uncle, 
the  n  of  the  pers.  pron.  being  tacked  on  to  the  noun. 
(See  remarks  under  N.) 

"Prythee,  nunclf,  tell  me  whether  a  madmnn  be  a 
gentleman  or  ayeomai." — Shakesp..-  Lear,  iii.  t>. 

tnfin  -CU  pate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  nuncupalut,  pa.  par. 
of  nunewpo=to  call  by  name,  to  vow  in  public: 
nom?n=a  name,  and  r«pto=to  take.] 

1.  To  vow  publicly  and  solemnly. 

"The  Gentiles  tiuncujKiferi  vows  to  them." — Wentfleltt. 

2.  To  dedicate. 

"Vim  should  have  nuncupated  this  handsome  monu. 
ment  of  your  skill  to  some  great  one." — Evelyn. 

8.  To  declare  orally,  as  a  will ;  to  dictate. 


dinutus,  pa.  par.  of  nwiamor=to  traffic  at  mark'-is ; 
Fr.  nundination.]  The  act  or  practice  of  buying 
ami  sellingat  fairs  or  markets ;  traffic  king,  bargain- 
ing; buying  and  selling. 

'nun  na  tion,  sulmt.  [From  tho  sound  of  the 
letter  n. J 

Arab.  Gram.:  Tho  pronunciation  of  n  at  the  end 
of  words. 

nun  -n8r  y ,  *non-ner-le,  *non  ner-y,  «.  IFr. 
noniicric,  from  twnne  —  a  nun  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  house  for  nuns;  a  cloister  in  which  women 
nnderavow  of  perpetual  chastity, and  devoted  to. 
religious  duties,  reside  during  life. 

t2.  The  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  triforinm 
or  gallery  between  the  aisles  of  a  church  ami  the 
clerestory  ;  so  called  from  the  situation  of  the  nuns' 
choir  in  some  convents. 

*nun -nlah,  ".  [Eng.  nun:  -IK/I.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  nuns;  characteristic  of  or  becoming  nuns. 

"All  three  daughters  of  Merwaldu*.  king  of  Westmpr- 
cians,  entred  the  profession  and  vow  of  iiiinni'sn  virgin- 
itie."— FOJC:  B<H>kvf  Martyrs,  p.  120. 

nun  nish  ness,  c.  [Eng.  nunnish;  -ness.]  The 
habits  or  manners  of  nuns. 


Iiup.  8. 

nil   phar,  «.    [Arab.  nufar=  a  water-lily.] 

Hot.:  Yellow  Water-lily ;  Brandy-bottle;  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  tribe  or  family  Nnpharidn.  Sepals 
four,  five,  or  six ;  petals  many,  yellow ;  stamens 
many,  inserted  beneath  the  disk;  filaments  sliort, 
flattened;  fruit  an  ovoid  berry  of  separable  can  "I  -. 
with  many  seeds.  Known  species  three  or  four. 
Tho  Turks  prepare  a  cooling  drink  from  the  fl<i> 
of  A",  luteum.  The  seeds  well  washed  arc  eat<>ii  in 
times  of  scarcity ;  the  bitter  and  astringent  stems 
have  been  given  in  dysentery,  and  tho  leaves  are 
said  to  be  styptic. 

nu  phar  -I-d»,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nupAar ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -£(to.] 

Hot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Nymphieaces?,  having; 
tho  calyx  and  petals  both  distinct. 

*nfip  -sftn,  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fool,  a  num- 
skull. (RenJonson:  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1.) 

nup  tial  (tl  as  sh),  *nup-tlall,  «.  &  ,.  [  French 
nuptial,  from  Latin  iiuptiiili*  --  pertaining  to 
marriage,  from  nuptiae  =  a  wedding,  from  ««;i/i/ 
(properly  tho  fern.  sing,  of  nnptus,  pa.  par.  of  111169 
=  to  veil,  tomarry)  =  a  bride.) 

A.  Anadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  marriage; 
used  or  done  at  a  wedding. 

"  Espoused  Eve  decked  first  her  unpti<tl  it,.,!  " 

MillMi    I'.  L.,  iv.  710. 


"Sheshould  this  Angelo  have  married  ;  was  affianced 
tnun-CU  pa    tlon,   s.     [Latin  IIHIK-II/HI/I.I.    from     to  her  oath,  and  the  nnp«a(appointed."->*(iie«;i..    V.  m- 

• 


.to 

when  rotiringfrom  tho  world,  placed  his  sister  in  a 

hc.iisc  of  virgins.     St.  .  \ngllstin,  of   Hippo,  and  Bt  -                           ,      .          an  IIHIK-I/HII.I.                 to    er  oat,  an    te  n 

Scholastica,  sister  of  St.  Benedict,   both  founded  »««'  •"I'"',"'.  I"'-  par-   of  nuncupo=to   nuncupate    ,,refor  Measure,  iii.  1. 

nunneries,  and  all  the  groat  orders  of   men  have  (<l-.v-)-J     1  he  act  <.f  nuncupating,  naming,  or                 nup    tial?  (tl  as  sh),  «.  />7.    |NrrTHi,.]     A  mar- 

onh-rs  "f  women  affiliated  to  them  or  following  cntmg.                                                                                    riage,  a  wedding;  the  marriagocorrmony.  IMill.m: 

tlu-ir  rule  as  closely  asdinerenceof  sex  will  permit.  nun    cu  pa  tlve,  <i.    [  IT.  nnncnpatif,  from  Low    samgotl  Agonistet,  1,023.) 

"  of  Trent 


t  i«-s  fi>un(le(l  since  the  ('onncil  of 


Lat.  nuncupalii-un.  from  Lat.  nMnr«;xi(««,  pa.  par.        _»,    nn_,   „      rPi-,,K  tn 

,.r    .,,,...,,,...     i.,  ,...n  i.v  .,.,,.,..    (..,, M,,, -n, .'.t,..,   v\.        iiur,  iiuii,  K.     i  i  roo.  10 


.ly  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Austin  .will, .eortoin  „,  nuncu^tocM  by name  te Tnu^cupato1  q.VJ  ;    „£%' £?1*  "iVr," km,i ^'Koo.i" 

mr«lillcatio,,-.     Nearly  all  nuns  are  boun.l  to  the  Ital.  &  Sp.  nunc«p<iIiTO.]  2  wooden 'Jbi  11  u"  <i It  he  « '•  m 

recitation  of  the  divine  office  in  choir,  and  take       t    n-Jl.  „„  ,   ' 

their  meals  in  common,  but  each  has  a  separate       *•  Ordinary  Language .  nur-and-spell  (q.v.). 


niir,'  cf.  ;.-niir, 
;  a  knob:  specif.. 

'-    of  hocke.\    ami 


ceU.    Their  occupations  vary.    Some  devote  them-       1.  Pertaining  to  naming,  vowing,  or  dodicatinr. 
selves  to  the  work  of  education,  to  nursing  thesick,       2.  Nominal,  nominated. 

or  the  c.m-  of  t  he  poor.      Others  are  contemplative.         "To  tary  the  n«itc'ipa//r*-  dnke'i*  unsure  and  uncertain 

Excommunication  is  pronounced  against  any  one  victory."  —  Hall:  Hrnry  Vll.  (an.  11  >. 


fate,     fat, 
or.     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     wSrk, 


whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,    cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


jiui-niivi-ouci*.    ".      A    game    sciim-wliat    r 
bling  trap-ball,    played  with  a  nur.  which   is  pro- 
jeeti-.l  in lo  t  he  air  from  a  tongue  of  steel,  callc«l  t  lie 
tpell  or  spill,  by  means  of  a  spring. 

sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
SB,    ce-e;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw- 


nuraghe 
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nut-pine 


nil  ra  -ghd.s.  pi.  [Of  unknown  origin.  (Li«r£.)]       7.  To  manage  with  caro  and  economy;  to  econo-  ntts  Bl-fir  -He,*.    { From  Nussiere,  Franco,  where 

Arrh.  •  (  SM>  flTrr«rfr  i                                                        mize,  to  husband ;  as,  to  tturre  one's  resources,  found;  Miff.  -He  (.Mm.).] 

8.  To  caress,  to  fondle.  Afin.:  An  impure  form  of  Pyromorphite  (q.  T.), 

9.  To  delay  or  drive  slowly  one's  own  vehicle,  so  containing  in   addition   to  tin-  impurities  over  20 
as  to  dog  or  wait  for  another  man's  omnibus,  ic-i  per  cent,  of  phoHphatr  of  lim»'. 

and  thus  pick  up  itn  passengers.  n^t     *note,   *nute,   *nutte,  s.     [A.    S.    hnutu; 

with  Out.   ntxtt;  Ici-1.  hnot;  Sw.  n<tt;  Dan. 


at  numbers  in  Sardmia. 


" wa*  summoned  for  delaying  his  carriage 


COtfll. 


"The-Vu 

timett  two  or  three  stories,  each  with  s  domed  chamber, 
connect  t*il  by  spiral  jiat<mtf?eti  left  in   the   miutonry :  woine- 

1 1  in.  ,  KHvarnl  chambers  are  on  the  name  floor,  communi-  _   _    f ___  _^ 

eating    by    corridora.      .     .     .     None   are    found    in  BO  the  cause  of  the  delay  watt  that  defendant  was  waiting  to     n<V/,*  Ger.  nuss;  liin'l,  rntith.} 

complete  a  stat«  of  preservation  thwt  it  can  be  decided  »iir««oue  of  their  omnibuses."— Lcwdcm  Mornimj  t'Arun-        T    finttnnvM   T nnnttnn*  • 

whether  they  terminated  above  in  a  perfect  or  a  truncated  iclt. 

cone.    They  are.  in  general,   of   regular  though  rude  <f  To  nurse  fe.Hiar.i  b<i<(»  •  Toso  manipulate  lliem 

masonry,  but  »  few  are  of  polygonal  const  ruction.    Ihey  n    f     h    «nnhl«n  frt«T*M»ntft  a  -..ri,...  <»f    I,,  ,,-t  n^r/»ms 

are  evidently  of  high  antiquity.    ...    To  what  race  to  as  '                      a  to  execute  a  series  or  short  c..roms. 

ascribe  them  Is  still  in  dispute."— a.  Dennis:  Cities  ana  Uurs    er,  *nurs    ser,  s.    [Lng.  nurs(e) ;  -er.] 

B&  i,  firs  of  Etrurla,  ii.  154.    (Note  8.)  j.  Qno  who  nurses ;  a  nurse. 


Nttr  -8m  b§rg,  *. 
town  in  Havana. 


[See  def.]     The  name  of  a 


Nuremberg-egg,  miM.  A  peculiar  oval-shaped 
watch  or  pocket-clock,  so  called  from  having  been 
invented  at  Nuremberg. 

nurl,  t'.  *.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  connected 
with  wi'ii-  (q.  v.).]  To  indent  or  flute  the  edges  of, 
as  of  coins;  tomill. 

nurl  ing,  «.  [N'URi..]  The  indentations  or  flut- 
ing oil  the  edges  of  coins,  tho  heads  of  temper  and 
set  screws,  ami  similar  objects.  It  is  sometimes 


ery,  except  by  careful  weighing.  Norlina  applied 
to  the  edges  of  temper  screws  is  to  make  them  more 
easy  to  grasp  by  the  tingers  and  thumb. 

nurliuR- tool, ». 

Turning:  A  milling-tool.  One  for  indenting  the 
heads  of  temper  and  tangent  screws,  &c.  A  nurling- 
tool  has  a  roller  whoso  periphery  has  a  sunken 
groove,  indented  so  as  to  form  the  counterpart  of 
tho  bead  which  is  to  bo  nurled  on  the  head  of  tho 
temper  screw.  It  is  held  against  the  portion  of  the 
object  to  be  nurled,  while  the  object  is  rotated  in  a 
htthe. 

nurse,  *nor-ice,  *norse,  'nourse,  *nurce, 
*nur-lce,  *nour-rice,  *nourse,  «.  [O.  Fr.  norru-e, 
nurrice  (Fr.  nourrice),  from  Lat.  nutricem,  accus. 
of  nutrix  —  n  nurse,  from  nutrio=to  feed,  to  nourish.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  nurses,  tends,  or  takes  caro  of  the 
young,  sick,  or  intirni ;  as, 

(1)  A  woman  who  suckles  or  tends  to  tho  child  or 
children  of  another. 

"As  a  bad  mn-ft  which  fayning  to  receive 
In  her  owne  mouth  the  food  ment  for  her  chyld. 
Withhold"  it."  Soenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  58. 

(2)  A    woman    who   tends   the  sick  and  infirm, 
especially  in  an  infirmary  or  hospital. 

2.  One  who    or    that   which    nurtures,    fosters, 
cherishes,  trains,  protects,  or  promotes ;  a  fosterer, 
a  cherisher,  a  promoter. 

"Dear  nui-seot  art*.."—  Shtikffp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

3.  Tho  state  or  condition  of  being  nursed. 

"Can  wedlock  know  wo  great  a  cun*e. 
As  putting  husband*  out  to  nurse  t" 
Cleveland:  A  Younff  Man  to  an  Old  H'nroan. 

II.  Horl. :  A  "plant,  shrub,  or  tree  which  protects 
a  young  plant. 

nurse-child,  .-•.  A  child  that  is  nursed ;  a  nurse- 
ling. 

t  nurse-forms,  8.  pi. 

Zoo/. :  Intermediate  forms  of  development  in 
Acalephee,  Entozoa,  &c. 

nurse-hound, s.  [Monr.Av.] 

nurse-maid,  ».  A  maid-servant  employed  to  look 
after  young  children. 

"nurse-name,  s.  A  pet  or  nickname, 
'nurse-pond,  s.  A  pond  for  rearing  young  fish, 
nurse,  *nurce,  *norysy,  r.  t.   [NORSE,  «.J 
1.  To  feed  and  tend  as   an    infant ;    to  feed  or 
nourish  at  the  breast ;  to  suckle. 


. 

*2.  One  who  promotes,  foments,  fosters,  or  en- 
courages. 

"  The  most  bloody  nurse r  of  his  harms." 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI.,  PI.  /.,  IT.  7. 

nurs-8r-f,  *nours  er-y,  «.    [Eug.  nurse;  -ry.] 
*1.  The  act  of  nursing. 

"I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  ray  rest 

On  her  kind  nursery.''  Shakesp:  Lear,  i.  1. 

*2.  That  which  is  nursed ;  a  nursling. 
"A  jolly  dame,  no  doubt,  a*  appears  by  the  well-bathing 
of  the  plump  boy,  her  nursery.  ' — Fuller:  A   I'isyah  sight, 

is    tho  object  of   one's  care   or 

"  To  vit.it  bow  they  prosper' .1.  bud  and  bloom, 
Her  nursery."^  Milton-  P.  L.,  viii.  46. 

*4.  That  which  promotes,  fosters,  educates,  or 
rears :  a  school. 

"  It  welt  may  serve 
A  nurnery  to  our  gentry." 

Shakesp:  All's  Well  that  End*  Well,  I.  2. 

5.  A  place  or  room  in  a  house  set  apart  for  young 
children. 

"This  border-blacksmith  marriage — one  they  knew — 
Raw  from  the  nttrsi  ry—  who  could  trust  a  cnildr" 

Tenitusoii:  Aylmrr's  Field,  2C>4. 

•6.  A  school  or  public  institution  where  children 
are  taught  and  trained. 

"  Public  nurseries,  where  all  parent*  are  obliged  to 
send  their  infants."— Swift .-  Gulliver's  Travel*. 

1.  A  place  where  trees  are  raised  from  seed  or 
otherwise,  to  be  afterward  transplanted  ;  a  garden 
or  place  where  flowers,  vegetables,  or  trees  are 
grown  for  sale. 

"Some  peasants,  not  t'omit  the  nicest  care, 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare." 

Dryden:    V trail;  (leorgif  ii.  359. 

8.  A  place  or  country  which  promotes,  fosters,  or 
encourages ;  a  promoter,  a  fosterer. 

"To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts." 

Shakesp.:  Tamlny  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

9.  A  race  for  two-year-old  horses.    (Eng.) 

"  Winning  three  nurseries  off  the  reel."— London  Dally 
Telegraph. 

nursery-governess,  sulist.  A  governess  for  very 
young  children. 

nursery-man,  s.  One  who  keeps  n  nursery ;  one 
who  raises  flowering  plants,  vegetables,  or  trees 
for  sale. 

nurs  -Ing.pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [NUBSE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  ailj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  suhst.:  The  act  of  tending  children,  the 
sick,  or  infirm. 

nursing-bottle,  s.    A  feeding-bottle  (q.  v.). 
nurs  -ling,  *nurce  ling,  "nours  ling,   -nurs 
lynge.8.    [Eng.  nurse;   dimin.  suff.  •ling.']     One 
who  or  that  wTiich  is  nursed  ;  an  infant ;  a  nurse- 
child  ;  a  fondling. 

"  This  Boile  which  with  great  spirits  abounds. 
Can  hardly  nuroe  her  nitrceltnos  all  in  peace/' 

Stirlintt:  To  Prince  Henry. 

nurs  -tie  (tie  as  el),  v.  t.    [NOUBSLE.] 

nflr  -ture,  *nor  ture,  *nur-tour,   «.    [O.  Fr. 


"To  the  king  of  Hongari  thys  sely  chyldren  tueye 
He  sende  hem  vor  to  norysg." 

Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  315. 

3.  To  supply  with  nourishment ;  to  feed,  to  sup- 
port. 

"Then  the  Niseansin  their  dark  abode 
Nursed  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god.'* 

A< l<ti*oi<:  Mirth  «f  flucchus. 

4.  To  tend  in  sickness  or  infirmity;  to  act  as  a 
nurse  to ;  as,  to  nurse  an  invalid. 

*5.  To  promote  grow th  or  vigor  in. 
6.  To  foment,  to  foster,  to  encourage,  to  cherish, 
to  maintain. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

".Vu(»  are  hard  of  digestion,  yet  posse™  some  good  me- 
dicinal qualities."— Arbutknot:  On  Aliment*. 

2.  Small  round  coal. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  hard  one-celled, one-seed  indehiscent  fruit. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  produced  by  tho  abortion  of  two  cells 
and  two  seeds  in  a  three-celled,  three-seeded  ovary. 
The  hard  shell  is  the  epicurp  liguified.    Sometimes 
it  is  used  in  a  wide  enough  sense  to  include  both  a 
glans  (acorn)  and  an  achene;  at  others  it  is  distin- 
gu  ished  from  the  first  or  from  both  of  these. 

t(2)  A  tuber,  as  in  the  name  Earth-nut  (q.  v.). 

1f  There  arc  many  compound  names,  as  Brazil- 
nu£,  earth-nut,  &c.,  in  which  nut  is  tho  second  word. 
(For  those  see  the  first  element  in  the  compound.) 

2.  Fire-arms:  The  tumbler  of  a  gun-lock. 

3.  Machinery : 

(!)  A  small  cylinder  or  other  body  with  teeth  or 
projections  corresponding  with  the  teeth  or  grooves 
of  a  wheel. 

"Clocks  .  .  .  though  the  screws  and  teeth  of  the 
wheels  and  nut*  be  never  so  smooth,  yet  if  they  be  not 
oiled,  will  hardly  move."— Kay:  On  the  Creation. 

(2)  A  piece  of  metal  tapped,  and  adapted  to  be 
screwed  on  the  end  of  a  butt.     It  is  used  for  many 
purposes,  but  especially  on  the  end  of  a  screw-bolt, 
in  order  to  keep  it  firmly  in  its  place. 

(3)  The  screwed  sleeve  which  operates  the  mov- 
able jaw  of  a  monkey-wrench, 

(4)  One  of  the  rollers  or  crushiug-cylind.'rs  of  a 
cider-mill. 

4.  Ntiut.:  A  projection  on  the  shank  of  an  anchor 
to  hold  the  stx>ck  in  place. 

5.  Vehicles:  An  axle-nut. 

T  (1)  A  nut  to  crack :  \  problem  to  solve ;  a  puzzi  > 
to  explain. 

"No  wonder  that  to  others  the  Hid  of  such  a  character 
was  hard  to  crack." — Lytttm:  The  Caxtons,  pt.  I.,  ch.  i. 

(2)  Spitriou8-nut ! 

Hot.:  A  nut,  the  hardness  of  which  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  induration  of  the  pericarp.  Example, 
Mirabilis. 

(3)  To  be  nuts  to:  To  please  greatly. 

"  Were  nuts  alike  to  the  civilian  and  the  planter." — 
Trevelyan:  The  Competition-H'allah,  lett.  ix. 

(4)  To  be  nuts  on:  To  be  very  fond  of. 

"  My  aunt  /«  awful  nuts  on  Marcus  Aurelius." — lllack: 
Princess  of  Thitle,  ch.  xi. 

(5)  Axle-nut:  A  nut  screwed  to  the  ends  of  the 
spindles  or  arms    of   carriage-axles,  to   hold  the 
wheels  on  the  spindlos. 

nut-bone,  s. 

Fart: :  A  sesamoid  bone  at  the  posterior  side  of 
the  pastern  joint. 

nut-breaker,  s.  A  popular  name  given  to  the 
Nutcracker  and  Nuthatch. 

nut-brown,  a.  Brown  as  a  nut  long  kept  and 
dried. 

nut- fastening,  s.   A  nut-lock  (q.v.). 

nut-grass,  s.   [CYPEBUS.] 

nut-hook,  s. 

I.  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  pnll  down 
boughs,  that  the  nuts  may  be  gathered. 

*2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  catchpole  or  hail  iff. 
(Eng.) 

nut-jobber,  «.   The  Nuthatch  (q.  v.). 

nut-lock,  s. 

Much.:  A  means  for  fastening  a  bolt-nut  in  place, 
preventing  its  becoming  loose  by  tho  jarring  or 
tremulous  motion  of  tho  machinery.  Such  are  used 


2.  That  which  nourishes ;  nourishment,  food,  diet,    upon  fish-plates  of  railways,  upon  harvesters,  <tc. 


"Thy  Miirftire  holy,  asof  a  plant 

Select."  Milton:  Samson  Agonlste*,  361. 

3.  Training,  education,  rearing,  good  breeding. 
"Hir  name  is  Helianore,  of  gentille  nortnre." 

Kooert  de  Brunne,  p.  213. 

nfir  -ture,  *nour  ter,  r.  /.    [NUBTUBE,  s.] 

1.  To  feed,  to  nourish. 

"  They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  animal,  and 
to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offspring  with  a  conscious 
tenderness." — Bentley. 

2.  To  train,  to  educate,  to  discipline. 


Cheat. :  A  commercial  name  for  oil  expressed  from 
16  ground  nut.  It  is  also  applied  to  oils  obtained 
•om  many  species  of  nuts,  strictly  so  called.  Thus, 


nut-Oll,  a. 

Chen 
the  ground  nut. 

from  many  specie „, . 

hazel  nuts  yield  60  per  cent,  of  a  pale-yellow  oil, 
having  a  sweetish  taste;  walnuts  yield  50  per  cent, 
of  a  greenish  oil,  which  becomes  pale-yellow  by 
keeping. 

nut-pecker,  s.    The  Nuthatch  (q.  v.). 

nut-pine,  s. 

Bot.:  PmiM/remottft'ana.aCalifornianpine.  The- 


"  Why  shonld  such  spight  be  nursed  then  by  thought?"  "As  a  man  nourtereth  his  sonne.  enen  so  the  Lord  thy    kernels  of  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Indians  of  th» 

Wyatt:  To  his  Ladie.         God  nourtereth  the." — Dealt  /•,,„«, ,,nim.  viii.  (1&51.)  region. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     16wl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     911111,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph -•-- f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  Elian,     -tlon,     -siou  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


nut-shell 
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nut-shell,  ... 

1.  I.  it.:  Tin-  hard  substance  or  shell  inclosing  the 
kernel  i.f  a  nut. 

•_'.  r'iij.:  A  tiling  of  little  or  no  value. 

IT  Tobe  (or  lie)  in  a  nut-shell:  To  bo  in  n  small 
<•<  niipasn;  to  be  easily  or  briefly  explained  or  deter- 
mined. 

nut-tree,  «. 

Bol.  :   Cori/lut  arellana  and  the  genus  Corjrku 

(q.T.).      (HAZKI..I 

nut-  weevil,  ». 

Kiitoia.:  Halnnima  nurulu.  It  lias  a  very  limit 
ro-trum,  and  its  while,  grub-like  larvie  are  common 
in  filberts  and  other  nuts. 

nut-wrench,  «. 

Miii-h.  :  A  spanner  for  removing  or  fixing  the  nuts 
on  screw-. 

nut,  f.  i.    [NUT,  ».]    To  gather  nuts. 

nu  tant,  a.  [Lnt.  nutaiis,  pr.  par.  of  nu/o=to 
nod.  I 

Rot.:  Nodding  (q.  v.). 

nu  ta    tlon,  ».    [Lat.  nufu/io=a  nodding,  from 


•I.  lint.  I.  taxi.:  The  act  of  nodding. 

"So  from  the  midmottt  the  nutation  spreads." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  409. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  A»tron.:  As  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  tending 
to  drag  the  equator  down  to  the  ecliptic  which 
causes  the  precession  of  equinoxes  f  PRECESSION.],  is 
greatest  at  the  solstices  and  ceases  at  the  equinoxes, 
tho  precession  of  the  equinoxes  cannot  be  uniform, 
but  varies  from  time  to  time.    Similarly  the  moon 
produces  a  slight  variation  in  different  parts  of  her 
monthly  revolution.    But  besides  this,  the  moon, 
which  docs  not  move  in  tho  ecliptic  but  in  an  orbit 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  has  a  move- 
ment like  that  of  the  procession  of  the  earth's  equi- 
noxes, which  causes  the  place  of  the  intersection  of 
her  orbit  with  that  of  tho  sun  to  revolve  every  nine- 
teen years.  During  half  of  this  time  the  moon  s  path 
Is  little  inclined  to  theearth's  equator,  while  during 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  time  it   is  much  in- 
clined.   Hence  her  influence  over  tho  time  of  the 
earth's  equinoxes  is  unequal.    The  irregularitiosin 
tin-  movement  of  thoearth'sequinoxos  and  her  axis 
caused  in  the  three  ways  are  called  nutation. 

2.  Hot.:  The  curvatures  of  tho  stem  which  make 
growing  portions  of  plants  successively  assume  dif» 
forent  directions  without  obvious  cause.    It  is  well 
aeon  in  climbing  plants. 

3.  I'nthol.  :  A  morbid  nodding  or   oscillation  of 
the  head. 

nut  -crack-8r,  n.    [Eng.  nut,  and  cracker.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    An    implement    with    jaws   for 
cracking  hard-shell  nuts,  such  as  hazel  nuts,  wal- 
nuts, Brazil  nuts,  &c.    The  short  arm  of  the  lover  is 
pivoted  to  the  moving  jaw,  and  it  has  fulcrum  boar- 
ing  in  shackles  which  are  pivoted  to  the  fixed  jaw 
and  curved  backward  to  give  access  to  the  jaws. 

2.  Ornith.  :  Tho  genus  Nncifraga,  and  ospec.  fi. 
caryocatactes,  common  in  southern  Europe,  a  vis- 
itor   to   the  northern  portions  of  the  continent; 
flocks  have  been  seen  in  Switzerland.    They  feed  on 
the  seeds  of  pino  and  beech,  and  on  nuts,  which 
they  flx  in  some  convenient  crevice,  and  hammer 
with  tho  beak  till  the  kernel  is  exposed.    The  plu- 
mage is  of  different  shades  of  brown,  studded  with 
long  white  spots.    Clark's  Nutcracker  is  .V.  colum- 
bittna. 

nut  Kill,  'nut  gal,  *.  [English  nut,  and  gall.] 
An  excrescence  of  the  oak  ;  spec.,  of  Quercus  uifec- 
torin.  [OALL,«.  ] 

nut  hitch,  *nut  hake.  .s.  [Eng.  nut,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  />«&•«=  to  hack;  the  bird  that  hacks  or  pecks 
nuts.  (Skeat.)] 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Sttta  eu- 
•ropcra.    The   upper 
parts  delicate   blu- 
i-hk'ruy,    throat 
white,  under  parts 
reddish-brown,  rich 
oli<.-tnut  on  flanks. 
It  is  extremely  shy. 
Tho    bill    is  wedge- 
shaped  ;  in  habits  it 
reseinblosthot  recp. 
er,  but  has  the  power 
•of   descending  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  hmd 
downward,  which 
the  lattorbird  never 
does.  Tho  Nuthatch 
is    insectivorous, 

nsing  its  bill  to  prise  off  the  bark  to  get  at  tho 
insects  underneath. 

"The  nuthatch  planters  up  the  gaping  mouth  of  Us 
Dent-hole,  till  only  a  postern  large  enough  for  entrance 
•and  exit  but  easy  of  defense,  is  left." 

2.  PI.  :  The  genus  Sitta,  the  sub-family  Sitting, 
or  the  family  Sittidtp. 


Nuthatch. 


nu  the    tea,  s.    fAbbrev.  from  Or. 
one  who  warns;  a  monitor.] 

Palaont. :  \  genus  of  Larertilians  from  tho  fresh- 
water strata  of  the  Purbeck  series. 

nut  meg,  'nut  megge,  "note  muge,  t. 
nut  (q.  v.),  and  O.  French  muoe^muut.  from 
miucu»=musk  ;  cf.  French  uou  muscade;  Sp.  nuez 
mofcado;  Port,  noz  motcado;  Ital. noca  miucada.] 

1.  Bot.  &  Comm.:  Tho  albumen  of  Myristii-n  i/io*- 
chata.    It  is  of  spheroidal  form,  like  a  small  bird's- 
egg.    Externally,  it   is   marked   with   reticulated 
furrows;  internally,  it  is  a  grayish-red  with  dark- 
brown   veins.    It  has  a   peculiar  odor,  a   bitter, 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  used  for  flavoring  various 
articles  of  food. 

2.  I  int.  (pi.) :  Lindley's  name  for  tho  Myristicaccco 
(q.  v.). 

3.  I'harm.:  It  is  an  aromatic  and  gentle  stimu- 
lant and  carminative;  iu  large  doses  it  is  narcotic. 

nutmeg-butter,  -. 

Chem.:  A  solid  oil  extracted  from  nutmegs  by 
expression. 

nutmeg-liver, «. 

Pathol.:  An  appearance  presented  by  the  liver 
when  fatty  degeneration  of  its  structure  has  taken 
place  to  a  great  extent.  It  looks  reticulated  with 
reddish-brown  patches  corresponding  to  tho  hopatic 
veins,  and  around  them  light-yellow  rings. 

nutmeg-oil,  a. 

Chem.:  A  transparent,  nearly  colorless  oil,  ob- 
tained from  nutmegs  by  distillation  with  water. 
It  has  the  odor  of  nutmegs,  an  aromatic  burning 
taste,  specific  gravity,  O'S'48,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

nutmeg-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Myristica  moschata,  offlcinnUs,  fragrant,  or 
aromatica.  It  is  n  tree  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
in  height,  with  oblong,  aromatic  leaves,  and  fruits 
like  a  peach,  the  fleshy  part  of  which,  when  ripe, 
separates  into  two  halves,  exposing  the  aril,  called 
14 mace,"  and  the  kernel,  named  "nutmeg"  (q.v.). 
It  is  a  native  of  Banda  and  tho  other  Molucca 
Islands,  but  is  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Cay- 
enne, and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruits  are  generally 
gathered  in  July  and  August,  in  December,  and  iu 
April.  [NUTMEG.] 

nutmeg-wood, ». 

Sot. :  A  popular  name  for  tho  wood  of  tho  Pal- 
myra palm. 

nut   megged,  nut  meged,  a.    [Eng.  nutmeg; 
•eti.J    Seasoned  or  flavored  with  nutmeg. 
"Old  October,  nntnieu'd  nice. 
Bend  us  a  tankard,  and  a  alice." 

H'arton:  l>jrfortt  .Vrirgniau'tt  Verses,  1770. 

•nut  -mSg-gjf,  «.  [Eng.  nutmeg;  -;/.]  Having 
tho  appearance,  character,  or  qualities  of  a  nut- 
meg; resembling  a  nutmeg. 

nu  trl  a,  neu  -trl  a,  «.  [Spanish  nu/rm  =  au 
otter.  ] 

\.ZoQL:  Myopotamus  coypus. 

"At  BuenoH  Ayres  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  skins  of  the  Coypurt,  there  called  nutrias  or  otters-" 
Eno.  Cuelop.  (.Var.  Hist.},  iii.  190. 

2.  Comm, :  The  skin  of  the  Coypu,  formerly  much 
used,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  in  bat-making. 

*nu-trl-ca  -tlon,  ».  [Latin  nutricatio,  from  nu- 
tricatus,  pa.  par.  of  n«frico=to  nourish,  nitti-is 
(genit.  nur>iri«)  =  a  nurse.]  The  act  or  manner  of 
feeding  or  being  fed. 

"The  tongue  of  this  animal  is  a  second  argument  to 
overthrow  this  niry  nutricatton." — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rors, bk.  iii,,  ch.  xxi. 

nu  tri  ent,  a.  &.  9.  [Latin  nutrien*,  pr.  par.  of 
Hu/rio=to  nourish.  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Nourishing,  nutritious,  nutritive. 

2.  linit.:   Convoying  nourishment  to.      Used  of 
various  arteries,  as  that  of  tho  femur,  that  of  the 
humerns,  4c. 

B.  An  tubft.:   A  substance  which  nourishes;   a 
nutritious  substance. 

nu  -trl  mSnt,  s.  [Lat.  nutrimentum,  from  nutria 
=  to  nourish.] 

1.  Lit. :   That    which    foods  or    nourishes;    that 
which  affords  nourishment  or  promotes  tho  growth 
of  bodies;  aliment,  nourishment,  food. 

"The  Btoraach  returns  what  it  has  received,  in  strength 
and  nutriment." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  promotes  growth  or  develop- 
ment. 

"  And  Is  not  virtue  In  mankind 
"The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind?" 

Xirift    Mitcrllantrs. 

nu  trl  men  tal,  a.  [English  nutriment;  -al.] 
UTordiiiL?  nutriment  or  nourishment;  nourishing, 
nutritions,  nutritive. 

"  The  stomach,  arg'd  beyond  its  active  tone, 
Hardly  to  nutrtmrntal  chyle  subdue* 
The  softest  food." 

Armstrong:  Art  of  Preserving  Uffilth,  ii. 


*nu  trl  -tial,  *nu  trl  tiall  HI  as  sh).  a.  [Lat. 
nutritius— nutritious  (q.  v.).J  Nourishing,  nutri- 
tion-, nutritive. 

"  Diana     .     .     .     had  aulrilial/  rights 
With  her  borne-brother,- the  far-shooting  sunn." 

Chapman:  Itotiter;  Hymn  to  Dtan<i. 

nu  trl    tion,  s.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  nutritin,  from 
nufrifi'iu=nutritious  (q.  v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  nourishing :  thostateof  being  nour- 
ished: that  which   nourishes;  aliment,  nutriment. 
nourishment. 

"  Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot. 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot." 
Pope:  Essay  on  M>i,,,  ii.  64. 

2.  That  which  nourishes;  aliment, nutrition. 
II.  Physiology: 

1.  ^inimil:  Tho  function  exorcised  in  tho  growth 
and  development  of  the  body.    The  blood  in  the 
capillaries  is  the  source  from  which  all  the  ti 
derive  their  nutrition,  the  materials  for  it  being 
prepared  in  tho  blood;  then,  each  individual  p;irt 
by  a  process  of  cell-growth  carries  on  the  work. 

"How  the  aliment  is  so  prepared  lor  nutrition,  or  by 
what  mechanism  it  is  so  regularly  distributed." — titan, 
vlll:  Scepttis  Scifntiflca. 

2.  Vegetable:     It    consists   of   seven    processes: 
absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  transpiration, 
excretion,  assimilation,  and  growth.    The  nutrient 
substances— some  of  them  essential  and  all  of  them 
useful. —  are    carbon,  oxygon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
sulphur,    iron,    calcium,    potassium,    magnesium, 
phosphorus,  sodium,  and  chlorine.    Tho  organs  of 
nutrition  are  tho  root,  stem,  and  leaf. 

IT  Percentage  of  nutrition  iu  various  articles  of 
food: 

Raw  Cucumber* 2       Raw  Beef W 

Raw  Melons 3       Raw  Grape* 27 

Boiled  Turnips 4'j    Raw  Plums 29 

7     |  Broiled  Mutton al 

"'..   Oatmeal  Porridge 75 

Rye  Bread 79 

Boiled  Beans 87 

Boiled  Rice 88 

Barley  Bread 88 

Wheat  Bread 90 

Baked  Corn  Bread 91 

Boiled   Barlev 93 


Milk.. 

Cabbage 

Currants 

Whipped   Eggs 13 

Beets 14 

Apples 16 

Ptmehes 20 

Boiled  Cod  Dull 21 

Broiled  Venison 22 




Potatoes 22  ^ 




Butter....  ...99 


Boiled  Pea« 9* 

Raw  Oils 94 


Fried  Veal  ..............  24 

ItoastPork  ..............  24 

Roast  Poultry  ..........  26 

nu  trl  -tiOUS,  adj.  [Latin  tiufrifiu*,  nutriciut, 
from  nutrijc  (genit.  nHfr/c/8)  =  a  nurse;  nufn'o=to 
nourish.]  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  nourish- 
ing; containing  or  furnishing  nourishment  or 
aliment;  capable  of  promoting  tho  growth  or 
repairing  the  waste  of  organic  bodies;  nourishing, 
nutritive. 

"Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
XutrtliMit."'  Philips:  Cider. 


In 


nu-trl    tlous  -lf,adr.  [Eng.  nutritious;  -ly. 
a  nutritious  manner ;  uourishiugly. 

nu  trl    tious  ness,  «.    [Eng.  nutritious;  -nett.'] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  nutritious. 

nu    trl-tlve,  n.    [Fr.  nutritif,  from  Lat.  nutritiu, 
jar.  of  nurno=to  nourish;  S|).  &  Port,  nutri- 


pa.  par.  o 

jl'fO.J 

1.  Havin 


g  tho  quality  or  power  of  nourishing; 
nutritious. 

"The  hidden  nutrttlrt  power  of  the  divine  benedic- 
tion."— South:  Sermon*,  vol.  is.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  nutrition ;  concerned 
in  nutrition. 

nu  trl-tlve-l? ,  adv.  [Eng. nutritive; ;-/».]  Ina 
nutritive  manner;  nutritiously,  nourishing!)'. 

n&  -trl-tlve-niss,  s.  [English  nuMtire;  -nets.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  nutritive ;  nutritious- 

u<'-~. 

nu  -trl-ture,  «.  [Lat.  nutritura,  fern.  sing,  of 
nufrifuru*.  fut.  part,  of  ><u/rio  =  to  nourish.]  The 
power  or  quality  of  nourishing;  nutrition.  [NUR- 
TURE,*.] 

"Never  make  a  meal  of  flesh  alone,  hare  some  other 
meat  with  it  of  less  nutrtturr." — //'irrry.  On  Consump- 
tion*. 

nut  tal  lite,  «.  [Named  after  T.  Nuttall;  suff. 
•  He  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Scapolite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
crystals  in  crystalline  calcito  at  Bolton,  Mass. 
Color,  white  to  smoky-brown;  varies  much  in  rom- 
|x>sition,  being  frequently  much  altered.  Dana 
includes  it  in  his  species  wernorite  of  tho  Scapolito 
group. 

nut-t8r,».    [Eng.  nut,  T. ;  -er.]    OnewbonnU; 
a  nut-gatherer. 
nuz,  «.    [Lat.  =  anut.J 
Hot.,  Pharm.,  <tc.:  A  nut  (q.  T.). 


fate,     fat,    Tare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     wSrk,     wnd.     s6n;    mflte,    cub.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian,     a,    o)  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


nux-baccata 

nux-baccata,  s. 

Hot.:  \  nut  inclosed  in  a  pulpy  covering  formed 
by  some  external  organ.  Example,  the  \Vw. 

nux-vomica, «. 

Pharmacy:  The  goods  of  StrycfinoH  uus  rom/Yn. 
[STRYCHNOS.]  They  contain  two  alkaloids,  strychnia 
and  brucia,  with  a  peculiar  acid.  Nux  vomica  has 
been  used  in  dyopepeia,  iii  SLIIIH-  kinds  of  paralysis, 
in  debility  after  rheumatic  fever,  <fec.  In  orttooaei 
the  strychnia  which  it  contains  produces  tetanus. 
[STRYCHNIA.] 

ntiyt  -sI-»,  t.  [Named  by  Robert  Brown,  after 
Peter  Nuyts,  a  Dutch  navigator.] 

/.'"/.:  A  genus  of  Lorantlmctw,  but  not,  like  the 
rest,  a  parasite.  Nuytsia  Jtoribunda  is  the  Fire- 
tree  of  Australia. 

nuz  -zSr,  fnuz  z§r-a  -n»,  siibst.  [Hind,  nuzur, 
nuzar=&  present,  an  offering;  Mahratta  nujur, 
Ma/ar=a  sight,  a  present,  an  interview.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  present  or  offer  made  to  a  superior. 

*nuz  -zle  (1),  v.  t.  &  I.   [NouRSLE  (1).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  nurse,  to  foster. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  nestle;  to  cling  closely  or  fondly, 
nuz  -zle  (2),t>.  t.  &i.    [Eng.  nose;  frequent,  suff. 

-It-.  | 

A.  Traiwitit't1 : 

*1.  To  put  a  ring  in  the  nose  of,  as  a  hog. 
2.  To  root  u]>  with  the  nose. 

B.  Intfannittf-  : 

1.  To  burrow  or  root  with  the  nose,  as  a  hog;  to 
nib  closely  against  anything  with  the  nose. 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  nearor  toward  the  ground. 

"  \itzzliny  like  an  eel  in  the  mud." — Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  loiter,  to  idle. 

ny  -a-ya,  s.    [Sansc.,  from  ni=into,  and  aya= 
going.  | 
Philos.:  One   of   the  six  schools  of    Brahnmnic 

Iihilosophy,  and  regarded  as  eminently  orthodox, 
t  was  founded  by  Gotama,  who  must  not  be  con- 
fouiulrd  with  the  Gotama  or  Gautama  generally 
looked  on  as  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  though  the 
tenets  of  both  were  much  akin.  The  N'yaya  philoso- 
phy begins  with  the  assertion  that  supreme  felicity 
is  derivable  from  true  knowledge.  Ignorance,  by 
producing  faults  and  activity,  became  the  cause  of 
birth.  The  world  is  a  compouud  of  good  and  evil, 
pleasure  and  pain  ;  but  it  must  be  renounced,  effort 
and  activity  abandoned,  and  the  soul  separated 
from  body  and  mind.  The  world  is  held  to  be  in  a 
state  of  suffering,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  accepted,  and  men  are  urged  to  look 
forward  to  final  emancipation  "from  pain,  birth, 
activity,  fault,  and  false  notions,  in  which  case  they 
shall  attain  supremo  felicity.  (Banerjea:  Dialogues 
on  the  Hindu  Philosophy.) 

n9 ct-,  ny* c-tl-,  pref.  [Gr.  nyx  (genit.  nyktos)  = 
night.]  Nocturnal. 

nfc  ts.-gln-a -eg  M,  nyVta-£In -S-ss,  *.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  nyctago.  genit.  nyctagin(is) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acfce,  -ftp.] 

Bot. :  Nyctagos,  an  orderof  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Cheiiopodales.  Itconsistsof  herbs, shrubs, 
or  trees  generally  articulated,  with  tumid  nodes. 
Leaves,  generally  opposite,  unequal ;  flowers  axil- 
lary or  terminal,  with  a  common  or  proper  invo- 
lucre, often  colored ;  calyx,  tubular  with  an  entire 
or  toothed  limb;  stamens  definite;  ovary  superior, 
one-celled,  with  one  erect  seed ;  style  one,  stigma 
one ;  fruit  a  thin  utricle,  surrounded  by  the  enlarged 
persistent  base  of  the  calyx.  Found  chiefly  within 
the  tropics.  Known  genera,  fourteen;  species, 
about  1(1(1. 

nfc-ta-go,  s.  [Gr.  nyx  (genit.  nj/Wos)=night; 
Fr.  nyctaff*.] 

Botann : 

•1.  Siwj.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Nycta- 
giuacca?.  It  is  now  made  a  synonym  of  Mirabilis 

(<|.    V.l. 

2.  Pi. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Nyctaginacew. 

n?c  -ta-la,  8.    [Gr.  n|/fcra;os=nocturnal.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Bubonidie,  sub-family  Syrni- 
in«>,  with  four  species,  from  the  North  Temperate 
zone.  Nuctala  tetigmalmi  (Tengmalm's  Owl)  is 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  ear-openings  are 
of  different  shape  in  the  skull  itself. 

njfc-ta-lo  -pi  &,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nyktalopia, 
from  nyktaldps=nble  to  see  by  night  only:  nyx— 
night,  and  f»ns  =  the  eye.] 

Pathol.:  Night-blindness.  Etymologically,  this 
should  mean  that  one  sees  comparatively  well  at 
night  but  badly  during  the  day.  and  hemeralopia, 
that  he  sees  well  by  day  but  badly  by  night.  The 
two  have,  however,  become  hopelessly  confused, 
and  the  preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favor  of 
employing  them  with  a  meaning  opposite  to  their 
etymological  one.  Hippocrates  used  the  word  cor- 
rectly: the  erroneous  meaning  began  with  Galen. 
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Both  are  forms  of  partial  amaurosis,  produced  per- 
haps by  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  retina.  They 
sometimes  arise  in  connection  with  scurvy. 

tnfc'  ta,-l8ps,  «.    [NYCTALOPIA.] 

Pathol.:  One  affected  with  nyctalopia  (q.  v.). 

njfc  -t»  16  pjf,  ».    [NYCTALOPIA.] 

nfc-t&n'-the's,,  s.     [Pref.  nyct-,  and  Gr.  anthot= 

llo\VIT.  | 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Jasrninacoee.  Kyctanthes  arbor 
ti-Mis  is  wild  in  Central  India,  Bengal,  and  Itunnah, 
and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  tlie  East.  It  has 
Tory  fragrant,  orange-colored  flowers,  which  come 
out  in  the  night  and  fall  before  morning.  They  are 
collected  by  the  natives  and  strung  as  necklaces  or 
entwined  in  women's  hair.  They  yield  a  purple  dye 
and  contain  an  essential  oil.  The  tube  of  the 
corolla  furnishes  a  yellow  dye,  beautiful  but  fleet- 
ing. The  leaves  are  used  for  polishing  wood,  and 
are  given  in  fever  and  rheumatism. 

nfo  -tS-ft,  8.  [Gr.  ?ij/fcf/o8=nightly,  a  singularly 
inappropriate  name,  since  the  bird  is  not  noc- 
turnal.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Bubonidae,  sub-family  Bubon- 
ina»,  with  one  species,  Nyctea  scandiaca,  the 
Snowy  Owl  (q.  v.),  ranging  from  South  Carolina  to 
Greenland  and  Northern  Europe. 

nj^c  t8r  6U  -tes.,  8.  [Gr.  nyktereutes=one  who 
hunts  or  fishes  by  night  ;  nyktereuo=to  hunt  or  fish 
by  night.] 

ZoOI.:  Racoon-dog;  an  aberrant  genus  of  Canidae, 
with  a  single  species,  Nyctereutvtt  procyonoid^s, 
from  North  China,  Japan,  and  the  Amoor  valley. 
Long  dark-brown  fur;  ears  short  and  rounded: 
back  arched  like  that  of  a  weasel;  legs  short  and 
Blender;  dentition  normal.  Length  about  thirty 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  four. 

njfc-tSr-lb  -I-a,  s.  [Greek  nykteris=a  bat,  and 
6i'o<5=tolive.] 

Entom.:  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Nycteri- 
biidre.  (Weatwood:  Clues,  of  Injects,  ii.  584.) 

n^c-tSr-I-W-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  nycter- 
ibi(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.:  Bat-lice;  a  family  of  Pupipara,  para- 
sitic on  bats.  They  are  wingless,  but  have  a  pairof 
halteree  on  the  dorsal  surface  between  the  articu- 
lations of  the  posterior  limbs. 

nfc  tSr  -I  d«9,  ».  pi.  [  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  nycter(is)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(B.\ 

ZoOlorjn:  A  family  belonging  to  Vespertilionino 
alliance  of  Microcluroptera,  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Old  World.  Ears  enormously  developed, 
membranous,  and  united,  tragus  greatly  devel- 
oped ;  the  middle  finger  has  two  phalanges.  It 
contains  two  genera,  Megaderma  and  Nycteris 
(q.  v.). 

nfc  -te"r-IS,  «.  [Greek  nyktfris=m  bat,  a  night- 
bird.  J 

ZoOI.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nycterida1. 
Dobson  enumerates  seven  species  :  ffycterix  hiapida 
(var.  alpha  N.villosa),  N.grandie,  N.  cethiopica,  N. 
macrotit,  If.  capenjiis,  ff.  thebaica  (the  Desert  Bat), 
and  JV.  javanica  (the  Javanese  Desert  Bat).  The 
latter  is  the  only  species  found  out  of  Africa. 

njfct-hem  -8r-8n,  subst.  fdr.nyx  (genit.  nykfos) 
=  night,  and  Aemera=day.T  The  whole  natural 
day,  or  day  and  night,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
hours. 


life.] 


-tlb  I-US,  rubst.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr.  bios= 


Ornith.:  An  American  genus  of  Caprimnlgida?, 
sub-family  Podarginw.  The  tarsi  are  very  short  and 
feathered,  and  there  is  a  strong  tooth  on  the  margin 
of  the  upper  mandible.  Sclater  admits  six  species. 
(Proc.  ZoOI.  Soc.,  1866,  pp.  127-130,  585.) 

nyVtI-9e"-bI-d»,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nycticeb(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOI.:  Income  classifications  a  family  of  Lemur- 
oidea,  coextensive  with  Dr.  Mivart's  sub-family 
Nycticebinas  (q.  v.). 

nf  c-tl-sS-bl  -nSB,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nycticeb(ua)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -I'IICE.] 

ZoOI.:  A  sub-family  of  Lemnrid«e  (q.  v.).  It  con- 
tains two  African  genera  (Perodicticus  and  Arcto- 
cebus),  and  two  from  Asia  (Loris  and  Nycticebus). 

nf  c  tl  96 -bus,  s.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr.  kibys= 
an  ape.] 

ZoOI.:  Slow  Loris  (Xucticebuttardigradus), rang- 
ing from  Hindustan  to  China,  and  from  Burmah  to 
the  great  islands.  The  body  and  limbs  are  short; 
head  globular;  index  finger  short  with  a  nail.  The 
animal  is  tailless. 

njfc-tl  96 -Jus,  s.  [Pref.  nycti-;  second  element 
doubtful.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Microchiroptera,  family  Ves- 
pertilionidie.  There  is  but  one  species,  Xycticejtts 
crepuscularis,  ranging  from  New  York  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  southward  to  New  Orleans  and  to  the 
\Vrst  Indian  Islands. 


nylghau 

n^c  tic  -8r-ax,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  nyktikorar= 
the  night-raven  (?);  pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr.  fcoroz=a 

r;ivrn.  | 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Herodiones,  family  Ardeida?. 
Bill  very  strong,  oompreeaed,  rather  longer  tlian 
the  head:  nostrils  basal,  lores  and  orbits  naked; 
logs  slender,  three  toes  before  and  one  behind; 
claws  short,  Moated.  Nino  species  are  known, 
cosmopolitan.  Nycticora*  turopceus  is  the  Com- 
mon Night  Heron.  (Ardea  nycticorax,  Liua.) 

[NiGHT-HEBON.] 

n^C-tMes  teg,  8.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Or.  IHtll*  = 
a  robber,] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Insectivorous  Bats,  from 
the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

nfc  tin  -6  mus,8.  [Pref.  nactt-,  and  Or.  nomos 
=  au  abode  allotted  to  any  one,.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Bats,  sub-family  Molossinea, 
group  Molossi  (q.  y.).  Twenty-one  species  are 
known  from  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  lips  are  more  expansible 
than  in  Molossus.  Nyctinomus  cestonii  is  the  sole 
European  species,  anil  has  been  taken  as  far  north 
as  Switzerland.  N.j<ihorensis,  from  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, is  remarkablof  rom  the  extraordinary  form  of 
its  ears.  N.  brasiliensis  (the  Pale-chestnut  Mastiff 
Bat)  is  very  common  in  tropical  America. 


ny'c-tl-pltn-e'-Si  -n»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nycti- 
pithec(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inee.] 

ZoOI.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cebidie,  with  three  genera  : 
Nyctipithecus  (typical),  Chrysothrix  (the  Sai- 
miris),  and  Callithrix.  They  are  small,  elegant 
monkeys,  with  long,  hairy,  non-prehensile  tails. 

njfo-tl-pI-thS'-Cfig,  «.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Greek 
pithckos=an  ape.] 

ZoOI.  :  Donroucouli,  Night-monkey,  Owl-monkey  ; 
a  genus  of  Plntyrhine  Monkeys.  with  five  species, 
ranging  from  Nicaragua  to  the  Amazon  and  eastern 
Peru.  They  have  large  eyes,  are  nocturnal,  and 
somewhat  lemurine  in  appearance. 

njfc  tl  sau   ra,  s.    [XYCTISAURUB.] 

nfc  tl  sau  rus,  «.  [Prefix  nyeli-,  and  Greek 
tauroi=a  lizard.  } 

Palceont.:  A  gigantic  genus  of  Pterosauria  (the 
Ornithosauria  of  Seeley),  from  the  Chalk  of  this 
country.  Marsh  refers  this  genus  and  Pteranodon 
to  a  distinct  section.  [PTERANODONTIA.J 

nj?c-tl-ther  -1-fim,  s.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Greek 
therion,  dimin.  from  f/«'r=a  beast,  an  animal.] 

Palwont.:  A  genus  of  Insectivorous  Bats,  from 
the  Mi<ldle  Eocene  of  this  country. 

nf  C  tl  tr5p  -Ic,  a.    [Greek  iii/j-  (gonit.  nykto*)  = 
night,  and  tropot,  or  trope—  &  turn,  a  turning.] 
Hot.  :  (For  dcf.  see  extract.) 

"  Nyctitropism  and  nyctttroplc,  i.  e.,  night-turning, 
may  be  applied  both  to  leaves  and  flowers,  and  will  bo 
occasionally  used  by  UR.  but  it  would  be  best  to  confine  the 
term  to  leaves."  —  Darwin:  Movement  of  Plants,  |>.  281. 

nyVtIt-r6  -pls.m,  «.   [NYCTITROPIC.] 

Bot.:  The  sleep  of  plants,  the  folding  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  closing  of  the  flowers  at  night  ;  used 
specially  of  the  former.  It  is  well  Been  in  the  com- 
pound leaves  of  the  Minioseae  and  the  Ceesalpinieee. 

"We  may  conclude  that  nyctitroptom,  or  the  eleep  of 
leaves  and  cotyledons  is  merely  a  modification  of  their 
ordinary  circumnutating  movement,  regulated  in  ita 

Seriod  and  amplitude  by  the  alternations  of  light  and 
arknesa."  —  Darwin:  Movement  of  Plants,  p.  412. 

nfc  -t&-phlle,  8.  [NYCTOPHILCS.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Nyctophilus  (q.  v.). 

nf  c-t5ph   lifts,  s.    [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr.  philo» 
=  loving;  pbt'2e6=tolove.] 
ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Vespertilionine  Bats  from  the 


.,    jroyi  ......       , , 

a  small  bat,  brown  above  and  brownish-white 
beneath,  is  common  in  Western  Australia.  It  is 
the  Nyctophilus  timoriensis  of  Dobson. 

*nye,  8.    [Soedef.]  A  contraction  of  nide  (q.  v.). 
*nye,  a.  &  adv.    [NlGH,  a.] 
*nye,  v.  i.    [NiGH.  v.1 

nyl  ghau,  nyT  gau,  neel  ghau,  ».  [Pors.= 
bine  ox.] 

ZoOI.:  Portax  picta,  the  largest  of  the  few  true 
Antelopes  found  in  India,  where  it  is  confined  to 
the  central  parts.  It  frequents  forests  and  low  jun- 
gles, associating  in  small  herds.  The  male,  which 
has  short,  straight,  erect  horns  pointing  slightly 
forward,  stands  about  four  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
ders, with  short  stiff  mane,  tuft  of  hair  on  chest 
and  throat.  Color,  dark  iron-gray  or  slate,  darker 
on  head  and  legs.  The  female  is  about  one-third 
smaller  than  the  male,  and,  like  her  young,  is  fawn- 
colored.  The  tongue  is  prehensile.  Its  skin  makes 
excellent  leather;  but  its  flesh,  from  religious 
scruples,  is  not  eaten. 


b6il,    bo~y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     aij;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


nymph 
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oad 


n?mph,  "nimphe.  «.    fFr.  nymphe,  from  Latin       n?m  ph*  II  -use,  s.p/.    [Lat.  nj/mp/iaKis);  fern.       ttfu  s5n    I  da,  K.  ;»/.    [Hod.  Lat.  nyMOn;  Latia 
«MrmpAu=(l)  u  nymph,  (2)  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  from    pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 


<ir.  n//mp/tc  =  a  bride.J 
I.  Ordinary 

1.  ID  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  young  and  handsome  woman;  a  maiden,  a 
damsel. 

".Yr/fM/j/i,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  situ  remembered.' ' 

Slialtrip.:  namlel. 


Entom.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  Nymphalidap. 
The  discoidal  cell  is  open  or  imperfectly  closed, 


fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iitcr.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Hymenoptera ,  sub-tribeFps- 
sores.  The  antennas  are  filiform,  with  the  tirst  joint 


____      ____  .    ____      ____     __     i  >)  it'll     \H       1IH(M-1  ii-i;  n  »      i   i'  i  -'  -'i  .        —  --  -  —   —  -  ---  -      -  —    ---    ,  ---       ---  --•     -•  ti          i     •    i    j 

either  in  both  wings  orin  the  hinder  pair.  About  130    elongated  ;  the  labium  is  nearly  or  quite  hidden. 
e  of  them  familiar,  as  Argyn-    the  maxillie  ami  labiura  do  not  form  a  proboscis, 


genera  aro  known,  some 

in-.  Vanessa,  Apatura,  Limenitis,«fec. 


P6rtaining  to  B 


, 
and  the  mandibles  have  no  notch  on  the  inner  side. 

[Greek,  nV,,afrmo»^  .winking 


II.  Technically :  N^mZiins'fo  vTll  rlsembles' the  Va'ne's'st'but      ™™h°l. ?A°mort,'!d  !ir2KS^Fttl«  cyeTs 

kJ*ytli!Qtfhft':  °D6«°f  "ertfin  female  deities  has  the  club  of  the  antennm  more  lengthened.  'The    observable  in  highly  nervous  persons. 

with  which  tlie  iinagiuation  of  the  Greeks  peopled  larv(B  are   thin   toward   the    posterior   extremity, 

all  the  regions  of  earth  and  water,  and  divided  wllic|,  is  forked.    Natives  of  Continental  Europe, 


them  into  various  orders,  according  to  the  placu  of 
' 


'S^EntomZlogy  :  *ny'm:phe  -an,  o.    [Latin  nympha=a  nymph.] 

(1)  Gen.-:  Apupa,  <.r  chrysalis.    The  third  stage  Purtaimngor   relating  to  nymphs;    inhabited  or 

of  an  insect's  existence,  the  first  being  the  egg,  the  frequented  by  nymphs. 

second  the  larva,  and  the  fourth  the  imago,  or  per-  •ny'm'-phSt,  «.    [Eng.  nymph;  dimin.  sn£f.  -«f.] 


feet  state. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  third  stage,  when  the  insect  enter- 
ing it  does  not  cease  to  be  active. 


A  little  nymph. 

"Of  the  nymphrt.1  sporting  there." 

u .-  l\ili/albion,  t.  11. 


•njfm-phlc,  *nfm  -phlc-al,  a.    [Eng.  nymph; 
-ic,  -ical.J   Pertaining  or  relating  to  nymphs ;  nym- 


nf  m  pha  (pi.  nfm  -phte),  «.    [Lat.=a  nymph.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  same  as  NYMPH,  II.  2. 

2.  Anal,  (id.):  Two  small  folds  at  the  sides  of  the  phoan. 

vagina,  called  also  tho  lalna  minora.  nyTn-phlp -ar  OUS,    o.      [Latin  nvmpha=(l)   e 

n^m  ph£R  -a,  «.    [  Lat.,  from  Gr.  nymphaia,  fern,  nymph,  (2)  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  pario=to  brinj 

of  nj/mpA.7iVw=sacred|  to  tho^ympTis.^  So  called  forth.]    Producing  nymphs  or  pupa>. 

Pertain 


,    _ 

acete,  family  or  tribo  Nupharidte.  Sepals  four; 
petals  expanded,  white,  blue,  or  red,  in  many  series, 
the  iunor  ones  pashms  into  stamens,  adnate  to  the 
<Ji-k;  ovary  many-cHlod,  with  the  stylos  radiating 
on  the  top;  fruit  a  borry  with  the  numerous  seeds 


"Thaw  baring  snng  the  nymphieh  crew 
Thrust  in  among  them  thronging." 

,*>  *'  Elysium,  Nymphal  iz. 


THE  fifteenth  letter,  and  the 
fourth  vowel  of  the  English 
alphabet.  The  shape  of  the 
written  letter  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  circular  for- 
mation of  the  lips  in  uttering 
the  sound.  O  is  called  the 
labial  vowel,  t  being  the  pal- 
atal vowel,  and  a  tho  gut- 
tural. In  English  o  has  six 
distinct  pounds  or  shades  of 
sound :  (1)  The  sound  of  o  in 
not,  as  in  pot  (marked  in  this  book  8).  (2)  The 
same  sound  lengthened  by  a  following  r,  as  in  or; 
and  in  the  digraph  on,  as  in  r'«u<ilit,  gouyltt  (un- 
marked, o).  (3)  The  sound  of  o  in  yo;  and  in  the 
digraphs  oe,  as  in  foe,  toe;  oa,  as  in  groan,  moan, 
and  ou  in  thouuh  (marked  6).  This  sound  is 


^  ^  ^  '111:11  ,     ,l\\<ll'(i,   ill   lll"i":n   { lllal  nuu  Vf.       XII19   cnr\lLl\*    i^ 

nymph   like,   *nympll'-ly,   o.    [Eng.   nymph;    modified  by  r  following   the  vowel,   as   in   more 


root  as  a' demulcent  in  piles,  and  the  seeds 'as  a 
cooling  moHiriiK;  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  as  an 
antidote  for  ixusons.  Tho  roots  are  made  into  cur- 
ries ;  tho  socwls  also  aro  oaten,  as  are  those  of  N. 
stellata,  another  Indian  species,  in  times  of  scarcity. 
2.  Palceobot.:  Ileer  recognizes  several  species  as 


tn?m  ph6  lep'-tlc,  a.    [NYMPHOLEPSY.]    Fren- 


"  Though  my  soul  were  nympholeptto 
As  I  heard  that  virelay." 

E.  B.  Brvicntno:  The  Lost  Bower. 

fossil;   one,  Nympiuea  dorie,  in  the  6'ligoceno  at    nym£he=&  bride,  a  nymph,  and  mania=madness.i 
Bovey  Tracey.  Mental  Pathol. :  An  erotic  form  of  insanity  occa- 

nym  phse  a  -98  SB,  s.  pi.    [Latin   nymphce(a);    sionally  found  in  females. 

k^feferleiof  the  alliance  Nymphnles    tjKSSgSL  ^X^SS^]'**1'**1"* 

^J^^'orX&S^&SS^  uSff-  ••VT)»°  *<""»  £»?*  tho  ""°tf  «"»•*»• 
large,  showy,  often  sweet-scented  flowers;   sepals 

four,  five,  or  six ;  petals  many,  the  inner  often  pass-  nym  ph&n'  I  dflB,   ft.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  nymphon ; 

ing    into    stamens;    stamens    numerous,    inserted  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


America,  at  the  ('npo.&c.  Tribes  or  families  two,  sandy  sea-coasts  at  low  water,  crawling  amoi 
Euryalidnt  and  Nupharidw  (q.  v.).  Known  genera  marine  plants  or  hiding  under  stones.  They  ha 
five,  species  sixty.  certain  amnities  with  the  Crustacea. 


phSt   6  m?,  «.     [Or.  nymphf=&  bride,  a 
nymph,  and  fome=a  cutting:  femno=to  cut.] 

Sura.  :  Tho  circumcision  of  the  female  ;  the  excis- 
ion of  the  nymphee. 


phal,  a.  &  f.    [Lat.  nymph(a)  —  n  nymph; 
Eng.  adj,  stiff.  -al.\ 

A.  . N  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  nymphs; 
nymphean. 

B.  Antubstanlive: 

1.  ttrd.  L<tng.:  A  short  poem  relating  to  nymphs; 
specif.,  one  of  tho  divisions  of  Druyton's  Muses 

A'/'/M  U?». 

2.  liiitany:   Of  or  belonging  to  the  Nymphalos.    by  itacch'us,  who  was  himself  called  Dionysus 
(l.mdley:  \  eg.  Kingd.  (od.  3d),  p.  Ml.)  Nysa,  an  Indian  mountain  sacred  to  him.] 

n^m-pha  -leg,  «.  pi.    [PI.  of  Lat.  nymphalis=ot       Attron.:  [AsTKKOID,  44.] 
or  Ix'longiiiK  to  a  fountain ;  by  botanists  derived 
from  nympKceet  (q.  v.).J 
of 


0  as  a  symbol  >*  used : 

1.  As  a  numeral : 

*(1)  Among  the  ancicnta  for  11,  and  with  a  stroke 
over  Of  or  11, 000. 
(2)  Now  as  the  symbol  of  nothing,  or  n  cipher. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  the  element  oxygen. 

*3.  In  old  music  as  the  sign  of  lemputt  perfectum, 
or  triple  time;  as  the  incomplete  circle  c  was  of 
tempus  imperfect-urn.    [TEMPCS.] 
0  (pi.  665), «.  it  interj.    [From  tho  letter.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Anything  circular,  or  resembling  the  letter  O ; 
a  circle,  a  sphere;  a  round  spot. 

"  May  wo  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  casks 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt.'* 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.    (Prol.) 

•2.  The  arithmetical  cipher;  nought,  nothing. 
"  Now  thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure." — Shakesp.;  Ltar, 
i.  4. 

3.  The  letter  O,  or  its  sound. 

"Mouthing out  his  hollow  of-s  and  ae«. 
Deep-chested  music,  and  to  thit*  result." 

Tennyson:  The  Epic,  50. 


4.  An  exclamation,  indicating  various  emotions. 
[B.j 

"Why  should  you  fall  into  HO  deep  an  O  t " 

Shakesp.:  l:,,:aeo  ana  Juliet,  ill.  8. 

5.  A  cry  to  call  attention,  or  to  command  a  cessa- 
[From  a  girl  of  that  name  brought  up    tion  of  noise,  &c. 

Jfrom       B.  As  interj.:  An  exclamation  nsod  in  earnest  or 
solemn  address,   entreaty,  appeal,  or  invocation, 

Alt. 


*nys,  i'.  i,    [Forney*.]    Is  not. 

"  Thou  findest  fault,  where  njw  to  be  found." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Xay. 

Ny-8>,». 


solemn  address,   entreaty,  appeal,  or  invocation, 
and  prefixed  to  the  noun  of   address. 


njfs  -sa,  ».    [Linnffius  calls  Nyssa  the  name  of  a 

/*,/.. -"An  alliance  of  Hypogynous  Exogens,  con-    producing  excellent  vines.] 

taining  tho    three  orders    Nymplia,ac<«!,   Cabom-    ^  i.  yj,rf..-  A  genus  of  Alangiaceip,  or  of  ('ornacoa-, 
bacw,  and  Nelumbiacem  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.)  or  the  typo  of  a  distinct  order  Nyssacew.    Ky> 


nys-sa,  ».    [Lmnwus  calls  Nyssa  the  name  of  a    by  g0me  writers' namely    that  OBhould  bo  used 
nymph;  it  is  better  known  as  a  mountain  in  Thrace    oniy  jn  direct  address  to  a  person  or  personified 

object,  and  should  never  bo  followed  by  the  excla- 
mation point,  while  Oh  should  bo  used  in  mere 


cxclamations,  where  no  direct  address  or  npne..!  is 
msxlo  to  the  object,  and  may  be  followecl  by  tho 


iKiirs.    The  pupa,  whether  aiiKulated  or  smootli,  is                                                 r-u^A  6-,  pn-f.  [Ir.o=a  descendant ;  Gael. o<;fta ;  Scotch 

oft.-nof  richly-motalliccolor.    It  is  Mispended  with       tnys  86-56  «e,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  nj/»»(a) ,  Lat.  oe=a  grandson.]    A  common  prefix   in    Iri-hMir- 

the  head  downward,  and  has  no  silken  belt  around    fom.pl.  adj.  suff. -accoB.J  names,  and  moaning  son  of;  equivalent  to  Mac  in 

the  body.  Tho  family  is  divided  int.,  eightsub-fam-       •""'•  •'  An  "r(ler  doubtfully  established  for  tho  re-  Gaelic.  Kitz  in  Norman  French,  and  tho  suffix  -son 

D:in:iin;f.   Satyrinfc,  Kl.vmniintP,  Morphinfp,    ccption  of  the  genus  Nyssa  (q.  v.).  in  English  surnarn.-. 

ny\s -s8n,  ».    [Gr.  ny«»on=pricking,  pr.  par.  of  o',  prep.    [Or.]    A  contracte  1  form  of  of. 

!'.'.PThe'typical  genus  of  tho  family  Nysson-  **•  "•    C°SE-1    Onc- 

idle  1. 1.  V.).  «6ad,  «.     [WOAD.1 


lleliconiiiie.  an«l  Ny?npha- 
liim-.  The  twenty-nine  best  known  sj>ecies  include 
tin-  I'nrple  Emperor, the  Ked  Arlmiral,  theTortouje- 

hhell.  and  the  Fritillary  llutt.-illif-. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
wnd,     son;     mate,     cfib,     cttre,    unite,     ciir,     rtle,    fftllj     try,     Syrian.     »,    OB  =  e; 


marine;    go,     p6t, 
ey      a.       qu      lew. 


oaf 
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6af,  *auph,  *aulf,  *awf,  *oulphe,  s.    [Icel.  dlfr       oak-paper,  s.   Paper  Uaugiugs  stained  or  grained 
au  * 'It'  lq.  v.),    Oa/und  e//are  thuri  doublets.  ]  to  resemblu  oak. 


,  ,          ,         ,  ,   .  . 

=  au  elf  (q.  v.j.    Oa/und  ei/ are  thus  doublets.  ] 

1.  A  changeling ;  a  -illy  or  simple  child  left  by  the 
fairies  in  the  place  of  another  taken  away  by  them. 

2.  A  simpleton ;  a  simple  fellow;  a  dolt,  a  block- 
head, un  idiot. 

6af  lah.a.  [English  oaf;  -ish.]  Like  an  oaf; 
simple,  silly,  stupid,  dull,  doltish. 

oaf  Ish  ness,  N.  [Eng.  oafish;  -n«u.l  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  oafish ;  silliness,  doltishuess, 
stupidity. 

oak.  *ol£,  »oke,  *ook,  «.  A  a.  [A.  8.  de;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  eik;  Icel.  eik;  Dan.  eeg,  eg;  Sw.  ek;  Oer. 
eicht'.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ordinary  Language  and  Botany : 

1.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Quercns,  and  specif. 
Quercus  robur,  the   common   British   oak.     It    i- 
somethnes  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  girth 
of  seventy  feet.    The  branches  are  long  and  spread- 
ing ;  the  leaves  are  siuuato-lobed,  obloug-obovate ; 
the  catkins  pendulous,  appearing  with  the  leaves 
in  April  or  May;  the  fruit  a  cupola,  externally  with 
many  ad  pressed  imbricated  scales.    There  are  two 
varieties  —  nessilijtora,    with    sessile,    and  pedun- 
culata  with  peduncnlatod  flowers ;  the  latter  is  the 
most  common   in    natural   woods.    Its    timber   is 
whitish  and  hard,  that  of  the  other  reddish  and 
brittle.     The  timber  of   the   oak  is  proverbially 
good.  The  acorns  are  sometimes  used  to  feed  swine. 
The  hurk  is  employed  in  tunning,  and  as  a  coarse 
kind  of  febrifuge.     Oak  saw-dust  is  an  ingredient 
in  dyning  a  fustian-color,   also    drab  and  brown. 
The  decaying  leaves  produce  heat  by  fermentation. 

2.  The  genus  Qnercus  (q.  v.). 

3.  Species  or  genera  more  or  lese  resembling  the 
oak ;  as,  the  Australian  Casuarina. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  or  consisting  of  oak;  oaken; 
ad,  an  oak  table. 

IF  (1)  The  Oaks:  The  name  given  to  an  English 
race  for  three-year-old  fillies,  carrying  122  pounds 
each,  run  on  the  last  day  of  the  Epsom  Summer 
Meeting:  the  distance  being  about  one  and  a  half 
miles.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  English  races  of 
the  year,  the  other  two  beinif  the  Derby  and  the  St. 
Leger.  It  was  originated  in  1779  by  the  twelfth 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  named  after  a  hunting-box 
of  his  in  the  neighborhood. 

('!)  Tosport  one's  oak:  To  bo  "not  at  home"  to 
visitors,  notified  by  the  closing  of  the  outer  or  oak 
door  of  one's  rooms.  (Eng.  Univ.  slang.) 

Oak-apple,  s.    An  oak-gall  (q.  v.). 

oak-bark,  a.  The  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  it  is 
nsed  for  tanning. 

IT  A  decoction  of  it  is  employed  as  an  external 
Astringent,  gargle,  or  injection  in  relaxed  gore 
throat,  loucorrlio-a,  &c. 

oak-beauty,  .-•. 

Entont.:  Ainithidasis  prodromaria,  a  handsome 
moth,  variegated  with  white,  brown,  black,  &c. ; 
expansion  of  wings  about  two  inches.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  oak. 

oak-currant, «. 

Hot. :  A  gall  produced  on  the  oak-leaf  by  the 
puncture  of  a  hymcnoptorous  insect,  Cynips  quer- 
cus  pedunculi.  (Curtu.) 

oak-egger,  8.    [EOOEE.) 

oak-evergreen,  s. 

Dot. :  Quercus  Ilejr. 

oak-feeding,  a.  Feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the 
oak. 

Oak-feeding  silkworm : 

Entom.:  A  name  given  to  two  silkworms,  Anthe- 
rcea  ti«  inn  /if  i,  from  Japan,  and  A.  pernyi,  from  the 
North  of  China.  They  Doth  yield  largo  cocoons  of 
excellent  quality,  but  rapidly  degenerate  in  Europe. 

oak-frog,  s. 

ZoOL:  Bufo  quercua,  a  small  batrachian,  from 
North  America.  It  is  of  light  color,  with  a  yellow- 
ish line  on  the  back,  and  is  found  in  sandy  districts 
where  dwarf  oaks  replace  pine  forests. 

oak-gall,  8. 

Bot. :  A  gall  produced  upon  different  kinds  of  oak 
by  the  punctures  of  various  species  of  Cynips. 
[UALL  (2), ».] 

oak  book-tip,  s. 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Platypteryx  hamula. 

oak-lappet, «.   [LAPPET.] 

oak-leather,  s. 

Bot.:  A  spawn-like  white  kid  leather,  running 
over  the  fissures  of  old  oak.  Sowerby  described  it  as 
Xylostroma  yiyanteum.  It  may  be  the  immature 
form  of  Dceditleaquercina,  or  a  species  of  Polyporus. 
It  is  common  iu  the  United  States,  and  is  used  as 
material  for  receiving  plaster.  (Berkeley.) 

oak-lungs,  8. 

Bot. .'  Slicta  pulmonacea,    [SxiCTA.] 


oak-spangle,  ».  A  kind  of  (rill  produced  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  by  the  puncture  of  Diplolepit 
peduncularta.  (Curtis.) 

oak-tree,  «.  An  oak. 

Oak-tree  Pug: 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Eupithe cia abbreviata. 

oak  en, '6k  en,  <r.  [A.  S.  dcen.]  Made  of  oak; 
consisting  of  oak  or  of  oak-trees;  made  of  the 
leaves,  branches,  Ac.,  of  oak. 

6ak  en  pin,  «.    [OAKEN.] 
Hort.:  A  kind  of  apple. 

*6ak  -ling,  s.  [Eug.  oak;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
young  or  small  oak. 

oak  um,  *6ak  -am,  *ock  am,  s.  [A.  S.  dcumba 
—tow,  lit.  that  which  is  combed  out,  from  A.  S. 
prefix  a"-,  and  cemban=to  comb;  camb—&  comb; 
0.  H.  Ger.  dcambi.}  [("OMB,  «.] 

1.  The  coarse  portion   separated   from   flax  or 
hemp  in  hackling. 

2.  Untwisted  rope;   used  for  calking  the  seams 
of  a  ship's  plank,  being  forced  in  by  chisel  and 
mallet.    White  oakum  is  that  made  from  untarrod 
ropes. 

1[  Topick  oakum  :  To  make  oakum  by  untwisting 
old  ropes. 

|6ak  -y",  a.  [English  oak  ,•  -y.]  Resembling  oak ; 
having  some  of  the  properties  or  characteristics  of 
oak. 

Bar,  *ar,  *oor,  *ore,  *oare,  s.  [A.  S.  dr;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  or;  Dan.  aare;  Sw.  dra;  Sansc.  arifra= 
a  rudder,  originally  a  paddle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  An  oarsman  ;  one  skilled  in  rowing. 

3.  An  oar-liko  appendage  or  swimming  organ  of 
an  unimal. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Brewing:  A  blade  or  paddle  with  which  mash 
is  stirred  in  the  tun. 

2.  ffaut. :    An    instrument   for   rowing;    a   long 
paddle  or  piece  of  timber,  round  at  one  end,  to  suit 
the  hand,  and  flattened  at  the  other,  used  to  pro- 
pel a  boat,  barge,  &c.,  through  the  water.    An  oar 
is  frequently  used  for  steering ;  in  which  case  it  is 
sometimes  an  ordinary  oar  shipped  in  a  swivelod 
fork  at  the  stern,  as  in  whale-bouts ;  or  it  may  bo  a 
broad  paddle  attached  to  a  long  arm,  working  on  a 
swivel  near  its  center,  as  is  often  the  case  in  keel- 
boats,  scows,  &c. 

If  A  long  oar,  used  occasionally  to  assist  a  vessel 
in  a  calm,  is  a  sweep,  and  is  operated  by  two  or 
more  men.  Small  pars  are  sculls ;  one  rower  using 
one  on  each  side,  sitting  midlength  of  the  thwart.  A 
rigged  oar  is  one  in  which  the  oar  is  pivoted  to  the 
gunwale  and  moved  by  a  roil,  or  by  a  rower  sitting 
abaft  it,  so  that  he  may  face  forward. 

IT  1.  To  boat  oars:  To  cease  rowing  and  lay  the 
oars  in  the  boat. 

2.  To  lie  on  the  oars: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  raise  them  from  the  water  and  hold 
them  horizontally. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cease  from  work ;  to  rest. 

3.  Toput  one'soar  in:  To  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  others ;  to  meddle  officiously. 

4.  To  ship  oars :  To  place  them  in  the  rowlocks, 
or  between  the  thole-pins,  ready  for  use. 

5.  To  toss  the  oart :  To  raise  them  vertically,  rest- 
ing on  the  handles.    It  is  a  form  of  salute. 

6.  To  unship  the  oars :  To  take  them  out  of  the 
rowlocks. 

oar-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Kegalecus  banksii;  known  also  as  the 
Ribbon-fish.  [REGALECU8.] 

oar-footed,  a.  Having 
feet  like  oars. 

Oar-footed  Crustaceans: 

ZoSlogy:  The  Copepoda 
(q.  v.) .  The  animal  figured 
is  the  female  of  Cyclops 
quadricornis,  the  water- 
flea,  highly  magnified. 

"The  Copepoda,  or  Oar- 
footed  CruKtactans,  are  all  of 
email  size."— Nicholson:  Zool- 
ogy (1878),  p.  278. 

oar-lock,  *.  A  rowlock 
(q.  v.). 

oar-propeller,  s.  A  de- 
vice to  imitate  by  machin- 
ery the  action  of  sculling. 

oar-swivel,  s.  A  pivot  for  an  oar  on  the  gun- 
wale ;  a  rowlock. 

oar-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  largest  form  of  a  fucoid,  Lnnihinriii 
digttata  or  Cloustoni. 


Oar-footed   Crusta- 
cean. 


oatcake 

bar,  t-.  i.  lit.   [OAB.8.J 

A.  Intrana.:  To  row. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  propel  by  rowing. 

" ' Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  onr'-l 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroken." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  To   stir  with   oars ;   to   work   an   oar   in ;  to 
row  on. 

bared,  a.  [Eng.  oar;  -ed.]  Furnished  or  pro- 
vided with  oars.  (Generally  in  composition;  as, 
a  four-oared  or  eignt-oared  boat.) 

oared-shrew,  8. 

ZoOl. :  Sorex  ciliatus  (or  remifer),&  name  given 
by  some  naturalists  to  the  Common  Water  Shrew, 
the  difference  of  coloration  deluding  on  the  sea- 
son and  on  the  age  of  the  specimen. 

6-a-rr-tIS,  8.  [Gr.  6arion=&  small  egg;  suff. 
-itis  (q.  v.).l 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  theovarium. 

*8ar'-l8ss,  a.  [English  oar;  -lets.}  Destitute  of 
oars ;  not  provided  with  oars. 

oars  man,  8.  [Eng.  oa«,  and  man.]  One  who 
rows  with  an  oar ;  a  rower ;  one  skilled  in  rov/ing. 

oar;  man  ship,  t.  [English  oarsman;  -ship.] 
Skill  in  rowing. 

bar  -y\  *6ar  -18,  a.  [Eng.  oar ;  -j/.]  Resembling 
an  oar  or  oars ;  having  the  form  or  use  of  an  oar. 

oary-footed,  a.    Web-footed. 

"  Who  never  finds  the  living  stream  in  fellowship  with 
its  own  oarv-footed  kind."— Brit.  (Juart.  Review,  Ivil.  410. 

*oa§e,  8.    [OsiER.]    Osiers. 

"  With  oase,  with  boughs  and  bushes." 

Sylvester;  Ilandiecrafts,  367. 

6  a -sis  (pf.  6-a-seg),  8.  [Lat..  from  Or.  <xm8, 
iiunniH,  the  term  applied  to  fertile  islets  in  the  Lib- 
yan desert.  Of  Egyptian  origin  ;  cf.  Coptic  ouahe 
=  a  dwelling-place,  an  oasis ;  oulh  =  to  dwell.] 
Originally  a  fertile  spot  in  the  Libyan  desert;  now 
applied  to  any  fertile  spot  in  the  middle  of  a  waste 
or  desert.  (Often  used  figuratively.) 

"Even  where  Arabia's  arid  waste  entombs^ 
Whole  caravans,  the  green  oaitin  blooms." 

Holland:  Ho]ie*  of  Matrimony.    (1822.) 

6ast,  oust,  *ost,  *oste,  8.  [A.  S.  d»/=a  kiln; 
cogu.  with  Uut.  ecst;  O.Dut.  oaf, and  allied  to  A.S. 
rfd=a  funeral  pile.]  A  kiln  for  drying  hops.  The 
kiln  has  an  upward  draught,  the  floor  being  perfor- 
ated and  the  hops  lying  upon  hair-cloth. 

oast-house,  s.    An  oast. 

6at,  oote,  *ote,  s.    [A.  S.  dta.] 

1.  Lit.  <t  Bot.:  The  genus  Avena  (q.  v.),  and 
specially  Avena  saliva.  It  has  been  developed  by 
cultivation  from  A.fatua.  It  thrives  on  almost  any 
soil,  even  in  cold  mountain  valleys  and  on  marshy 
ground,  and  has  run  into  many  varieties.  It  is  one 
of  the  two  grains  (the  other  being  barley)  whicb 
extend  furthest  north  in  Europe 

•2.  A  pipe. 
"  But  now  my  oat  proceeds."— Milton:  Luciitan,  88. 

U  Wild  oats:  Originally  a  term  for  a  rakish,  dis- 
sipated, or  extravagant  person. 

"  Well,  go  to,  wild  oats,  spendthrift,  prodigal." — //<>«)  a 
.Van  may  Choose  a  Good  Wife.  (1602. ) 

Now  obsolete  except  in  the  phrase,  To  sow  one's 
wild  oats, i.e.,  to  indulge  in  youthful  dissipation 
or  excesses ;  hence,  To  have  sown  one's  wild  oatn=  to 
have  given  up  the  dissipations  or  excesses  of  youth  ; 
to  have  reformed. 

"  Poolehad  picked  up  some  to/ M  oats — he  had  sown  them 
now."— Lytton:  What  will  he  Do  with  lit  bk.  viL,  ch.  v. 

oat-fowl, 8.  AnamesometimesgiventotheSnow 
Bunting,  Plectrophanes  nivali*. 

oat- grass,  s. 

Bot.;  The  genus  Avena  (q.  v.). 

oat- starch,  t. 

Chem. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  the  oat  (q.  v.).  The 
granules  are  polygonal  in  form,  and  smaller  than 
those  of  maize,  varying  in 
size  from  -0001  to  'OUW  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Only  the 
larger  granules  exhibit  a 
distinct  hilum. 

oat-stone,  s. 

Pathol.:  An  enterolith 
composed  of  the  indigesti- 
ble fragments  of  oatmeal. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  com- 
m  <>  n  occurrence  where 
much  coarse  oatmeal  is 
eaten. 

oat  cake,  8.  [Eng.  oat, 
and  cake.]  A  cake  made  of  oaten  meal. 

"Take  a  blue  stone  they  make  haver  or  oatcakes  upon, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  cross  bars  of  Iron."— Petuham. 


Oat-starch. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     iowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan.      -Man  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§lon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -We,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


oaten 

6at -en,  'ot  en,  <t.  [Eng.  out;  adj.  snff.  -en."] 
Pertaining  to  or  made  of  oats,  <>at--traw,  or  oat- 
meal. 

"  Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mate, 
" 


2880 


6-ba-dl-ah,    «.    (H.-l>. 


mid 


obedience 

Bb'-dn-rate,  ».  f.    [OBDURATE,  a.]   To  makeoi 
render  obdurate ;  tohanlen. 


aAyoA=serrant  of  Bod:  ''»</  -a  servant,  and  yah  —  . 

Jehovah  ;  Gr.  Abdiat,  Ubdiat.]  ..Th<)  Ho,    Gh  t        th    j  „,,,  ,Muralr  the  hart  of 

1.  Script.  Bioo.:   The  names  of  various  persons    ph,.r«/>  "—«,.,-„,•«  H-..H       n  «« 

*  *"'      m 


Tempered  to  the Mien  flute."  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  xviii.  :t; 

Milton:  Lvcldiu,  88.  J  Chron.  iii.  21,  vii.3,  viii.  as,  ix.  16,  44,  xii.  9,  xxvii.  8b'-dn-rate-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  ob 

iradually  becoming  obsolete,  its  place  being  W>  2  Chron.  xvii.  7,  xxxiv.  12;  Ezra  viii.  9;  Sell.  x.  an  obdurate,  hard-hearted,  or  ol 

lii-tl  by  tin1  substantive  oat  used  adjoctively,  **;  Obadiah  i.  1).    Nothing  is  known  of  tho  history  with  obduracy. 

'.U  cake,  rather  than  oaten  cake.  of  tho  last-named  prophet.    _He  is  not  the  same  as  8b'  du  rate  ness  ft     fFncli-h 


r  (ira 

Hlppl 

as,  oat  cake,  rather  than  oaten  cake. 

Sath,  *ooth,  »0th,  *othe,  s.  [A.  S.  ddh;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  eed;  Icel.  eidhr;  Dan.  it  Sw.  eii;  (ioth. 
aitla;  <ier.  eiil;  O.  H.  Ger.  eit;  O.  Ir.  oeth.\ 

1.  A  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  made  with 
an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  atlirmed. 


obdurate;  -ly.]    In 
bstinate  milliner; 


xvii.  7. 

2.  Old  Tent.  Canon:  Tho  fourth  of  tho  minor  pro- 
phetic books.  It  contains  only  one  chapter  of 
twenty-one  verses,  denouncing  vengeance  against 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  obdurate;  obduracy, 
stubbornness. 

"This  reason  of  his  was  grounded  upon  the  tfbdurnlf- 
ness  ot  men's  hearts." — Iltinnn:::i<t:  H'urks,  iv.  687. 

*8b-du-ra  -tiOn,«.  [Lat  obduratio,  from  obdu- 
ra/iut=obdurato  (q.  v.).]  Obduracy;  hardues-  of 
heart ;  stubbornness. 


lions  to  l>o  made  by  persons  who  nave  conscientious 
objections  to  take  an  oath.  Witnesses  are  allowed  'Bb-im'-bu-Iate,  v.  i.  [Latin  obambulatum,  su- 
to  swear  to  tho  truth  of  their  evidence  in  any  way  pine  of  obambulo,  from  ob-  —  about,  and  ambulo  = 
which  U  binding  u|Hin  their  consciences.  to  walk.]  To  walk  about. 

"But  whatever  tie  the  form  of  an  oath,  the  signification 
is  the  same."— Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  careless  and  blasphemous  use  of  the  name  of 
the  Divine  Being,  or  of  anything  divine  or  sacred 


"They  do  not  obambnlate  and  wander  up  and  down." — 
Adams:  Works,  tit  148. 


hh  rttirp     ,       TOnnrfRp   <•  (    tl  ,M|  hardened  oh. 


*6b  diired  ,  a.    [OBDURE,  v.]    Hard,  obdurate. 

"ob  diired   ness, ».    [Eng.  nbdured;  -tit**.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obdurate ;  obduracy. 


•UK|  vr  r  bitcri'u,    o/jrtm'>»io=to  V 

either  by  way  of  appeal  or  imprecation,  or  as  a  pro-    coutiimod  or  re 
nmo  exclamation  or  ejaculation. 

• 


*8b  am  bU-la    tlon,  «.     [Lat.  OOOmOUIof fe>,  from        "Through  obduredneti    and    infidelity    it    will    needs 
1    '  =to  walk  about.]     A  walking  about;  a    perish."— lip.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Acts  ii.  87,  88,  40. 


peated  walking. 


*8b  diire'-nSss,  «.   [English  obdure ;  -new.]   The 


VU    UU1O       llcoo,   0.       I^A^IIK*'^11  "<"*U'1 

o    ban,  ».     [Japanese.]     The  principal  gold  coin    quality  of  being  ob<luratc  ;  obduracy. 


•IT  Ex  offlciooath:  -     .-_, 

Old  Eng.  Law:  An  oath  whereby  any  person  was  of  Japan,  value  about  FJ.50.                                                     ^ „  .„„„„„_  „„„ „,,„ 

obliged  to  make  any  presentment  of  any  crime  or  »8-bar    n8    *8  bar -nl   s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]    A    perdition."— J»j>.  Hall.  Conirmpl.:  Clirist  Bctraurd. 

ftitiinua    f\r  t/1  nwfitt*mm   s*f  -.,-.*,<  ~,.  Ii  i  m^nl  f  *.*•  lii.r^i.lf  i  if  i  .       .            ,    . .  •  ,  „,                    «"i  *"  i  "    J  • 


oh  the 


and  oMurtnem  of  thin  «onneof 


Sb  bll  ga  t5,  Bb  II  ga -to,  «.    [Ital.=bound.] 
Music:  An  instrumental  part  or  accompaniment 


offense^  or  to  confess  or  accuse  himself  or  herself  of    kin,j  Of  tirjn 
any  criminal  matter  or  thing,  whereby  ho  or  she 
might  be  liable  to  any  censure,  penalty,  or  punisli 
ment  whatsoever.    (Shipley.) 

*6ath'-a-ble.«      [Eng.  oath;  -able.]    Capableof    of  such 
having  an  oath  administered  ;  qualified  to  take  an    v 
oath. 

"  You're  not  oathable." — Shakesp.:  Ttmttn,  iv.  3. 
Bath    break- Ing,  />.    [Eug.  oath,  and  breaking.]     (q.  v.).] 
The  breaking  or  violation  of  an  oath;  perjury.  Rot. :  Inversely  clavate. 

"  His  oathbreakina he  mended  thus,  6b  Com  pressed  ,  o.    [Pref.  ob-,  and  Eng.  co; 

By  now  forswearing  thnt  he  is  forsworn.  pressed  (o   v  t  1 

M,,A,,,,.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  I.,  v.  1.       *  R(>t_ .  ^  m&mastA  that  tho  two  sutures  of  a 


.  , 

importance  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed    written)  we  conceive  to  IMS  the  adjective,  and  Obe,  or 

the  noun  Kulwtantive."—  It.  Ettwards:  Brit.    West   I 


*8b-brald,«.   [OPBEAID.] 

8b  cla    vate,  a.     [Pref.  ob-,  and  English  clavate 


, 
*6ath  -rite,  ».    [Eng.  oafft,  and  rite.]    The  cere-    fruit  are  brought  into  contact  ;  flattened  back  and    dient,  compliant. 


6  b«  ah,  adj.  (\  West  African  word.]  (Om.] 
(For  def.  see  extract.) 

'The  term   Obrah,  (tfnnh,  or  otnn   (for  it  in  variously 

»r  Obi, 
Indies 
(ed.  1819),  ii.  107. 

obeah-man,  obeah- woman,  8.  A  man  or  woman 
who  practices  Obi  (q.  v.). 

"A  negro,  when  he  is  taken  ill,  inquires  of  the  nhfak- 
»ian  the  cause  of  his  sickness."— A.  Edwards:  Brit.  West 
Indies  (ed.  1819),  ii.  111. 

•8  bS  -dl  ble,  a.    [Lat.  o/«?<Jio=to   obey.]    Obe- 


mony  or  form  used  in  the  taking  of  an  oath. 

oat  malt,  .*.  [Eng.  oat,  and  molf.]  Malt  made 
of  oats. 

"In  Kent  they  brew  with  one  half  lailmnll,  and  the 
Other  half  barleymalt."—  Mortimer;  Husbandry. 

oat    meal,  *oote  mele,  «     [Eng.  out,  and  meal.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lanyuage: 

1.  Meal  or  flour  made  by  grinding  oats. 

"  A  bag  of  ofitmeal  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  as  a 
matter  of  favor,  procured  for  the  French  legation."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xii. 


front. 


By  the  obfdlble  submission  of  their  created  nature." — 


. 
8b-c8n  -Ic,  8b  c8n    1C  al,  a,lj.    [Prcf.  o/.-,  and    *I'-H«"<  ;  Contempt.  >  ChrM  amuny  tie  O 


Bug. 


,  conicn/  (q.  v.).] 
Hot.:  Conical,  with  the  apex  downward. 


.  .•.»- 

"****•  "' 


t^i.          i  u     !•  i,         11 
f.  06-,  and  English  coi-daf* 


8  b6  -dl  en^e,  *o-be  dy-ence,  ««»«?.   [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  obedientia,  from  obedient,  pr.  par.  of  o/wdio= 
to  obey;  Sp.  &  Port,  obediencia;  ral.  otwdienza. 


.. 

Hot.:  Inversely  cordate;  shaped  like  a  heart,  with 
•I"'  ap«*  downward. 


1.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  obedient ;  dntifnl 


•2.  One  of  a  band  of  dissipated,  riotous  profli-         ..  t f  . 

gates,  who  infested  the  streets  of  London  in  the    —  lip.  Uatl:  Contemplation*,  bk.  iv. 
seventeenth  centu^          ^  ^^ ^  *™Wf:    [Lat.o6<fuco,  from  ot 

ford:  Sun's  Darting,  1.  t.        =  to  load.]    To  draw  over  as  a  covering. 
II.  Technically:  "  A  cortex  that  Is  obduced  over  the  outis."— 7/alc.  Orla. 

o/  Mankind,  p.  66. 


*8b  dor  ml  -tlon,  «.    [Lat.  obdormio=to  sleep,    submission  to  authoritj;  or  restraint:   compliance 
fromou-,  andf(ori«io=tosleep.J  A  sleeping  soundly  ;    with  command,  prohibition,  or  direction  ;   readi- 
ness to  obey  that  which  is  required  or  directed  by 
authority. 


a  sound  sleep. 
"A  peaceableoMorinWmt  in  thy  bed  of  ease  and  honor." 


'-,  and  it H>  n 


"  Myself,  and  all  the  Angelic  Host  .  .  .  our  happy  state. 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds. 

Mill::,::     f.    I...     V.   687. 

2.  Words  or  actions  exhibiting  respect  or  rever- 
ence; dutifulness. 

"I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience ." 

Taming  of  the  .S/irnc  find.  2). 


1.  Rot.:  Panic-grass;  a  plant  of  tho  genus  Pan 

icum.  »8b  duct  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  oMuc/tw,  pa.  par.  of  iMuco                                        .                -   - 

2.  Chem.:  Tho   meal  of  the  oat  deprived  of  its  =to  obduce  (q.  v.).]     To  draw  over;  to  obduce.        TT    trf,i*.sni,.,,,i  ,,,,,i  fhttrrh.  H 
hnsk.    His  one  of  the  most  important  and  vain-  (lirmone:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v.) 

able  articles  of  f,K,<l.  containing  a  greater  propor-  .6b-duc -tion.  «.    ( Lat.  obductio,  from  ob,luctH». 


1.  The  duty  which  the  clergy  owe  to  their  iniine- 


requires  much    rooking   in    quality  or  state  of  being  c 

order  to  burst  its  starch  cells;   the  longer    it   is    against  moral  influences;  hardness  of  heart;  stub-  and  constitutions. 

bornncss;  obstinate  persistence  in  sin  or  wicked-  a.  The  written  command  by  which  a  lapertar  in  a 

ness.  religious  order  or  congregation  communicate  any 

,.»*I£g££££2^^ 

n'±fS,;;n^ 

"To  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  the  obduratr  to  relent?" 

M/iioa:  r.  L.,  vi.  790.       u"aV"iiupremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  the  ex|.re- 

1!.  Hard-hearted;   unfeeling,  stubborn,  hard,  in-    *ion  the  Angucan  abrdirnrr  is  only  employe,!  by 
flexible.  those  who  claim  to  constitute  the  ( 'atholic  section 

"There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  <Murnte  heart."  of  the  Establishment. 

•  /.••i-.  Taili,  U.S.          II  •(!)  To  give   obedience:   To   bo    obedient;   to 
*:l.  Harsh,  rugged.  obey. 

"They  joined  the  most  nhtlarate  consonant,  without  "  To  give  obrdlextr  where  'tis  truly  owed." 

one  intervening  vowel."— SHeift.    (Toad.)  shaknp.    .V.i<*cl«,  v.  1 


cooked  tho  more  digestible  it  become*. 

Bats,  i.  pi.   [OAT.] 

Bb-,  pref.  [Latin.]  A  common  prefix,  used  to 
denote  such  meanings  as,  about,  against,  at, 
toward,  before,  upon,  over,  near,  over-against,  Ac. 
It  sometimes  has  only  an  intensive  force,  and 
occasionally  is  used  to  denote  inversion,  or  position 
Ht  the.  hark,  as  ooovatc=  inversely  ovate;  nccipnt  = 
the  back  of  the  head.  Oh-  becomes  oc-  before  words 
beginning  with  r,  as  occur;  of-  before/,  as  o/fer; 
and  on-  before  p,  as  oppose. 

*T*(1)  Ott-and'*f>l :  An  abbreviation  of  Objection 
and  Solution,  used  in  the  margins  of  books. 

"A  vast  ocean  of  oo«  and  sols."— Burton.  Annl.  ,,/ 
Xflancholy  (To  the  Header),  p.  70. 

*C')  Ol>-and-toler,  *Ob-nnd-mller :  A  schola-tir 
disputant ;  a  controversialist,  a  polemic. 


papacy  was  transferred  to  Avignon  by  Clement  V. 
]  t  |,.1S  now  a  »i<lrr  signification  :  thus,  the  Roman 
„/„  ,/,ei»cc  includ'--  all  who  acknowledge  the  spirit- 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore.     wplf.     w8rk. 


whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     ntr,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s&n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


lire,    sir, 
SB.    «  =  e; 


marine;   g&,     pBt, 
ey  =  ».      qu  =  Tern. 


obedienciary 


(2)  Prtmivf  iihi-ilirnn-:  I'miualilieil  obedience  or 
r;is.-ion  to  the  commands  ot'  another,  whether 
such  commands  be  lawful  or  unlawful,  just  or  un- 
just. Passive  obodionco  aud  non-resistaiiee  to 
authority  liavo  boon  at  times  taught  as  a  political 
doc  trine. 

o-be-dl-Sn'-d-ar-y1  (c  as  sh),  «.  [Ens.  <./«./, 
eiic(e) ;  -iary.\  One  who  obeys  ;  one  wlio  is  obedi- 
ent. 

"Faithfull  Catholickes  and  oht-diciiclaries  to  their 
church." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  870. 

6  b6'-dl  ent,  *o  be  dy  ent,  a.  [Fr.  nb(<t,,  ///, 
from  Lat.  obedient,  pr.  par.  of  obrdio=to  obey, 
from  o6=toward,  and  ««<ii'o=to  listen,  to  hear  j  Sp. 
obediente;  Ital.  obbedfante.]  Submissive  to  au- 
thority, restraint,  or  control ;  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  or  directions  of  a  superior;  dutiful, 
compliant. 

"\Vhat  meant  that  caution  join'd.  if  ye  be  found 
Obrili,  ,  Milton:  I".  L.,  v.  614. 

*6  b«  dl  Sn  tlal  (tiassh),«.  [Fr.okfdientiel.] 
According  to  the  rule  of  obedience;  in  compliance 
with  command. 

"By  an  obediential  practice  of  those  duties  and  com- 
mands."— South:  Sermon*,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  11. 

6  be  -dl-enl-l?,  *o-be  dl  ente  ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
obedient;  -iy.]  In  an  obedient  manner;  with  obe- 
dience and  dutiful  submission  to  authority;  sub- 
missively. 

"  To  whate'er  above  wan  fated 
Obediently  he  bow'd  his  eoul." 

Cooper.-  Father's  Advice  to  hit  Son. 
6  bei    39.1196.  8.    [Fr.  obeissance,  from  obeisgant, 
pr.  par.  of  obeir~to  obey  (q.  v.).j 

1.  Obedience. 

"  The  people  stood  in  obeisance." 

Oower:  C.  A.     (Pro!.) 

2.  An   act  of   respect   or   reverence ;   a   bow,   a 
courtesy. 

"  Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  unto  the  king." — 
1  Kinii*  i.  16. 

3.  Submission,  deference. 

"  Offering  no  obeisance  to  the  world." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

6  bM -san-s?,  ».  [Eng.  obeisanc(e) ;  -y.]  The 
same  as  OBEISANCE  (q.  v.). 

6-bSl  sant,  *0  bey- Bant,  a.  [Fr.  obeissant,  pr. 
par.  of  oWir=to  obey  (q.  v.).J  Obedient,  submis- 
sive. 

"  l.o  thus  he  wanne  a  lustte  wife, 
Which  obeisant  was  at  his  will." 

Ootrer:  C.  A.,  iv. 

'Obeisch,  v.  i.    [OBEISANT.]    To  obey. 
*8b-8  IIS    cal,  a.    [Eug.  obelisk;   -al.]    Having 
the   form    of   an    obelisk;   like   or  resembling  an 
obelisk ;  tall  and  tapering  like  an  obelisk. 

db-8-llsk,  »ob-e  llske,  s.  [fr.  obflisgue,  from 
Lot.  obelittcum,  accus.  of  obeliscux;  Gr.  obeliskos, 
dimin.  of  obelos=&  spit,  a  pointed  pillar;  Ital.  & 

Sp.  oht  tisco.) 

1.  Print.  <c  Writing:  In  its  Latin  sense,  a  sign 
like  a  sharp-pointed  spear  (t)  with  which  doubtful 
passages  wore  marked,  or  references  made  to  notes 
in  t  In1  margin,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  page ;  a  dagger. 

"  I  have  set  my  mark  upon  them  [i.  e .,  pedantic  words]; 
and  if  any  of  them  have  chanced  to  escape  the  obtrfi'gfc, 
tht*rt<  can  arise  no  other  inconvenience  from  it  but  an 
occasion  to  exercise  the  choice  and  judgment  of  the 
reader."— Phillip*:  Xno  World  of  Word*.  (Pref.) 

2.  Arch.:  A  quadrangular,  slender  stone  shaft, 
with  a  pyramidal  apex.    The  width  of  tho  base  is 
usually  about  ouo-tenth  of   tho  height,  and   the 
pyramidal  apex  has  about  one-tenth  of  tbe  whole 
length.    Obelisks  were  commonly  formed  from  a 
single    stone,   mostly    of   granite.    Obelisks   were 
erected  in  pairs,  and  many  still  exist  on  the  ancient 
sites,  while  others  have  been  removed  and  setup 
elsewhere, 

*T  The  obelisk  was  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  the 
supreme  God.  Tho  Arabians  called  them  Pharaoh's 
needles,  ami  the  Kiryptian  priests  the  fingers  of  tho 
sun.  Tho  first  5>belislc  is  said  to  have  boon  erected 
by  Ramoses,  King  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  tho 
Trojan  war;  it  was  40  cubits  high,  and  employed 
2( unit;  men  in  building.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
Egypt  ian  obelisks  erected  in  Rome.  One  was  erected 
by  the  emperor  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
on  the  pavement  of  which  was  a  horizontal  dial 
that  marked  the  hotir,  about  14  B.  C.  Of  the  obe- 
lisks brought  to  Rome  by  tho  emperors,  several 
have  been  restored  and  set  up  by  various  popes. 
The  largest  is  that  from  Heliopohs,  It  is  of  gran- 
ite, aud  now  stands  before  the  north  portico  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Laterau,  where  it  was  erected 
in  ir>K8.  Its  whole  height  is  about  149  feet ;  without 
tile  hast>,  105  feet.  It  was  removed  to  Alexandria 
by  Constantino*  and  to  Rome  by  his  son  Constan- 
tino and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maximns.  The  obe- 
lisk at  Luxor  was  presented  to  the  French  nation, 
in  1  vji,  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  reerected  in  Paris 
in  !-:«.  Its  height  is  73  feet.  The  obelisk  presented 
to  t  In-  English  nation  was  removed  to  England  and 
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set  up  on  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London.  It 
is 68  feet  54  inches  in  height.  \vVh  a  width  at  the 
base  of  7  feet  104  inches  by  7  feet  5  inches.  Of  Egyp- 
tian obelisks  42  are  known,  some  broken  ;  Vi  at 
Rome;  1,  from  Luxor,  set  up  in  tho  PlacedojaCon- 
corde,  Paris,  October.  1836;  5  in  England  ;  1  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  Now  York.  The  obelisks  improperly 
named  Cleopatra' I  Needles  were  erected  by  Thoth- 
mes  III.  utOn  (Holiopolis),  about  1600  B.C.  One 
was  romovod  to  Alexandria  by  Augustus,  about  23 
B,  ( '.  After  being  long  embedded  in  the  shore,  it 
was  acquired  foi  Great  Britain  by  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  in  1801 ;  but  not  removed  until  1878,  when 
it  was  erected  on  tho  Thames  Embankment  in  tho 
City  of  London.  The  other  was  presented  to  the 
United  Statosand  now  stands  in  Central  Park,  Now 
York.  Tho  work  of  moving  this  obelisk  from  Alex- 
andria to  New  York  was  managed  by  Commander 
H.  H.  Gorringo,  of  tho  United  States  Navy.  The 
officer  reached  Alexandria  October  16,  1879,  and  at 
once  began  to  work  with  one  hundred  Arabs,  who 
completed  the  excavation  of  tho  obelisk's  pedestal 
by  removing  1,730  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  about 
twenty  days.  The  machinery  for  lowering  tho  mon- 
olith was  then  attached,  and  tho  block  was  laid  in 
a  horizontal  position.  Within  tho  foundation  and 
steps  of  the  pedestal  were  found  stones  and  imple- 
ments engraved  with  emblematic  designs,  and  some 
delay  was  caused  in  order  that  these  might  be  taken 
up  very  carefully  to  bo  placed  in  exactly  tho  same 
position  in  the  pedestal  when  reerected  in  New 
York.  The  obelisk  was  removed  to  the  wharf  and 
upon  the  steamer  waiting  for  it  by  means  of  cannon 
balls  rolling  in  metal  grooves.  Tno  shaft,  pedestal, 
and  steps  of  the  obelisk  were  removed  separately, 
the  entire  mass  weighing  1.470  tons.  Tho  steamer 
bearing  this  freight  left  Alexandria  June  12, 1880, 
and  arrived  at  New  York  July  20.  The  iron  tracks 
and  cannon  balls  were  adjusted  after  some  delay, 
and  on  those  tho  monolith  was  disembarked  Septem- 
ber 16.  Next  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  was  util- 
ized to  float  it  up  tho  North  River  and  land  it  at 
the  foot  of  Ninety-sixth  street,  where  it  was  moved 
by  steam  power  on  tracks  with  rollers  to  Central 
Park.  Tho  track  was  two  miles  long,  and  was  in- 
clined, tiio  upper  part  of  it  being  laid  on  trestle- 
work,  in  order  to  bring  tho  shaft,  when  it  was  to  be 
raised,  at  a  proper  height  abovo  the  pedestal.  Pul- 
leys, chains,  and  ropes  were  then  attached,  and ,  the 
signal  being  given,  the  groat  mass  was  rapidly  and 
gently  raised,  and  in  a  short  time  stood  firmly  upon 
the  base  which  had  boon  previously  securely  put  in 
place.  The  Washington  obelisk  at  Washington  is 
555  foot  high,  and  was  dedicated  Feb.  22, 1885.  The 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  may  also  be  properly  called 
an  obelisk,  and  that  with  the  Washington  (above 
noted)  are  tho  two  most  famous  of  American  con- 
struction. The  battle  to  commemorate  which  the 
monument  was  erected  took  place  June  17,  1775. 
Just  fifty  years  later  tho  Marquis  de  La  Fayette 
laid  its  corner  stone.  It  is  30  feet  square  at  base 
and  231  foet  high.  It  was  dedicated  in  1843. 

5b  -S-lIsk,  v.  t.  [OBELISK,  «.]  To  mark  with  an 
obelisk,  as  in  printing  or  writing. 

*8b  -5-lIze,  v.  t.  [Or.  obelizo,  fromo6«;o»=aspit, 
an  obelisk  (q.  v.).]  To  mark  with  an  obelisk  ;  to 
mark  as  spurious  or  doubtful. 

8b  -S-lfis,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  obelos=a  spit.] 
[OBELISK.] 

Print.  <t  Writ.:  A  mark  (thus  —  or +),  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  needle,  and  used  in  old 
MSS.,  or  old  editions  of  tho  classics,  to  point  out  a 
spurious  or  doubtful  passage  or  reading. 

•oVequl  tate  (equi  as  gk  -kwl),  «•.  t.  [Lat.  06- 
equito,  from  06-,  aud  e</w/ro=to  ride.]  [EV.UITA- 
TION.]  To  ride  about.  (Cockeram.) 

*8b-equl-ta  tion  (equi  as  Sk  kwl).  *.  [Os- 
EQUITATE.)  The  act  of  riding  about.  (Cockeram.) 

0  b8r-6n,  «.  [Cf.  O.  Ger.  a/6,  Iccl.  dlfr=aa  elf 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Mediceval  mythology:  The  king  of  the  fairies 
(Shakesp.:   Midsummer  flight's  Dream'),  and  hus- 
band of  Titania  or  Mali. 

2.  Antrim. :  A  satellite  of  Uranus. 

*Sb  8r-ra  -tion,  subtt.  [Lat,  oberratum,  sup.  of 
oberro=to  wander  about,  from  ob-,  and  erro=to 
wander.]  The  act  of  wandering  about.  (Bailty.) 

6-bSse  ,  a.  [Lat.  obesus=(l)  eaten  away.  (2)  fat, 
pa.  par.  of  o6erfo=to  eat  away :  ofc-=awa^*,  and  i-ilo 
=toeat. ]  Very  fat  or  corpulent;  fleshy;  loaded 
with  fat. 

6-bese  nfiss,  s.  [Eng.  obese;  •ness.']  The  quality 
or  stato  of  being  obese ;  excessive  corpulence  or  fat- 
ness; obesity. 

6  bes-I  tjf,  6  b6s  l-tf,  s.  [Fr.  ohesitf,  from 
Lat.  ofcc«7a«=corpulence.  fatness,  from  obesus= 
obese  (q.  v.);  Sp.  obesidad;  Ital.  obesita.]  The 
quality  or  stato  of  being  obese ;  obeseuess. 

II  This  is  a  stronger  term  than  corpulency  (q.  T.), 
and  denotes  a  morbid  accumulation  of  fat  under 
tho  integuments  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute 
a  disease. 


obi 

5  bSy  ,  »o-beie,  *o  beye,  «o-bey-en,  .-.  /.  &  i. 

[Fr.  ulifir,  from  I.al.  nlmUn    to  obey  ;  Ital.  .,//,  ilin  . 
obbedire;  Sp.  obrdecer.]    [OBEDIKNCE.J 

A.  Transit iur: 

1.  Toboobedientor  submissive  to;  to  comply  with 
the  commands,  directions,  or  injunctions  of. 

"Love  and  obedience  to  licr  lord  she  bore: 
She  much  <tbrynt  him,  but  she  lov'd  him  more." 

l>ryttf.n :  Kltotmra,  177. 

2.  To  be  under  the  rule  or  government  of;  to  be 
ruled  or  goveruot'Jjy ;  to  be  subject  to. 

3.  To  follow  tho  impulse,  movement,  power,  nr 
influence  of;    to  he  moved  by;   to  submit   to  tin- 
direction  or  control  of;  as,  A  ship  olirys  the  helm. 

B.  Intransitive: 

\.  To  be  obedient  or  submissive  to  authority;  to 
do  as  one  is  bid. 

'"Stand.  Unyard,  stand  !'  the  steed  tti<-n«t." 

Scott:  Lady  of  tlu  Liik, .  i.  18. 

2.  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  to,  in  accordance 
with  the  French  idiom. 

"Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  itbry'd." 

Hilton:  f.  L.,  \.  387. 

6  bfiy  -Sr,  8.    [Eng.  obey;  -fr.)    One  who  obeys, 
submits,  or  complies. 

"Tho  force  of  command  consisted  in  the  consent  of 
obryera."— Holland:  Itunilen:  Elizabeth  (an.  1665).  bk.  i. 

8-bSy  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [OBEY.) 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .-In  subft. :  The  act  of  submitting  or  complying 
with  commands  or   injunctions;   obedience,  sub- 
mission. 

8-bSy  Ing  If,  ado.  [Eng.  obeying;  -lu.]  In  an 
obedient  manner;  obediently,  submissively. 

*o-bey  saunce,  s.    [OBEISANCE.] 

*o  bey  sing,  *o  bei  sing,  s.  &  a.    [OBEISCH.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  obeying ;  obedience. 

B.  Anailj. :  Obedient. 

*8b  f  Irm  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  o6/irmo=to  make  firm;  ob-, 
andrtrmua—strong,  firm.]  To  make  firm  or  strong ; 
to  obfirmato. 

"The  abfrmril  soul  will  hold  out."— Bp.  Hull:  Remedy 
of  1'roplianeiifHSf,  bk.  ii.,  B  11. 

*8b-f  Ir  mate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  obfirmahis,  pa.  par.  of 
obflrmo*]  To  make  firm;  to  harden  in  resolution. 
[OBFIRM.) 

*5b  fir  ma  tion,  s.  [OBFIBMATE.]  Hardness 
of  heart ;  obstinacy,  obduracy. 

"All  the  «i'ti /'I/nit if/i  and  obstinacy  of  mind  by  which 
they  shut  their  eyes  ugitiiiHt  that  light."— BJJ.  Ttiylor: 
Krpeuluner,  ch.  ii.,  S  2. 

6b-fus  -cate,  *8f  f  us  cate,  r.  t.  [OBFUSCATE, 
adj.  ] 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  dark  or  gloomy ;  to  darken,  to 
obsure. 

2.  Fiqurutivfly : 

(1)  To  bewilder,  to  puzzle,  to  confuse,  to  muddle. 
"  If  passion  and  prejudice  do  not  obfuscate  his  reaaon." 

—  Wiiterhouse:  Apol.for  Leurninu,  p.  93. 

(2)  To  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud. 

"The  fame  of  our  estimacion  shall  now  be  obfuscate, 
utterly  extinguished, and  nothing  let  by."— Hall:  Kdwnrtt 
IV.  (an.  7.) 

*(3)  To  disgrace,  to  shame. 

"All  vice  and  laziness,  which  offuscate  and  defame  the 
children  of  good  houses." — Wotxlroephe:  Frniclt  tlrumnntr, 
p.  364.  (1623.) 

oh  f  us  cate,  a.  [Lat.  obfuscatvs,  offwtcutiis,  pa. 
par.  of  obfusco,  offu#co=to  darken  over,  to  obwcore, 
from  o6=over,  and  fusco=ta  darken ;  /u»cu»=dark, 
swarthy.]  Dark,  obscured,  clouded. 


6b  fus-ca  tion,  «.  [Lat.  obfuscatio,  offuxcatio, 
obfuscatiu,  offuscatus,  pa.  par.  01  oo/usco, 
o=to  darken,  to  obscure.]  [UBFUH^AT*,  tt.\ 


from   obfuscatus,    offitscatus,    pa. 
o/fitsco=to  darken,  to  obscure.]    [ 
Tno  act  of  obfuscating,  obscuring,  or 
the  state  of  being  obfuscated  or  bewildered. 

"  From  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anx  iety, « '  • 
tion  of  spirits,  desperation,  and  the  like." — Hnrtim    Aunt. 
»f  Mrlnueki .111,  p.  202. 

*5Vf  usque,  *5f-f  usque  (quo  as  k),  v.  t.  [Kr. 
offuftquer,  from  Lat.  obfusco,  offnsco=io  darken; 
Sp.  ofuscar ;  Port,  offuacar.]  [OBFUSCATE,  a. 1  To 
obfuscate,  to  darken,  toobscure,  to  confuse.  Writ- 
ten also  qffusque. 

"A  superfluous  glare  not  only  tries  bat  offtistjiirs  the  in- 
tellectual sight."— llolinoliroke:  Fragments  of  Essay  f,  §  6. 

8-bI,  «.    [OBEAH.] 

Anthropology : 

1.  A  system  of  sorcery  prevalent,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  formerly, among  the  negro  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Indies.  It  appears  to  have  been 
brought  from  Africa  by  negroes  who  had  been  en- 
slaved, and  to  these  obcali-men  (or  women)  the 
blacks  used  to  resort  for  tho  cure  of  disorder-. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     gin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zuun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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obimbricate 

•obtaining  revenge,  conciliating  favor,  the  discoT- 
ery  of  a  thief  or  an  adulterer,  and  the  prediction  of 
future  even  to. 

2.  The  magical  power  or  influence  by  which  the 
purposes  eaumerated  iu  def.  1  were  supposed  to  be 
oliCtinod. 

"The  multitude  of  occasions  which  may  proroke  the 
negroes  to  axerclae  the  powenof  obi  ttgaiunt  each  other." 
— B.  Blmardt:  Brit.  Vest  Indies  (ed.  181U),  ii.  Ill 

:\.  A  kind  of  fetish  in  which  the  power  known  as 
obi  was  supposed  to  reside.  ., 

"The  'M  is  UHUitlljr  composed  of  a  flFrrago  of  materials, 
moat  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Jamaica  law,  viz.. 
blood,  feather*,  parrot*'  beaks,  dogs'  teeth,  alligators' 
tooth,  broken  bottlea,  grave-dirt,  rum,  and  eggshells." — 
B.  aWwanfc.  Brit.  Weil  Indict  (ed.  1819>,  ii.  111,112. 

Ii  To  nut  obi  on:  To  bowiteh  by  means  of  obi. 
Whou  toil  was  done  for  purposes  of  revenue,  the 
person  on  whom  obi  was  nut  usually  fell  into  a 

rhid  .state  of  body  and  inmd,  terminating  only  by 

(imtlh.  This  was  either  the  enect  of  a  disordered 
i n 1. 1 '.' iuation,  IT,  more  probably, of  poison. 

"**he  proceeded  to  say  that  her  stepmother  hodput  obi 
lier."-B.  Blioar.ii.  Brit.  Weit  Indies  (ed.  1819), 
ii  iir, 

8b  Im  -brl-cate,  a.  [Pref.  06-,  and  imbricate 
(q.  v.).J 

It"'.:  Having  the  imbrication  directed  down- 
ward. (Herulotc.) 

8b-I  6  nS,  «.  [Probably  from  Obi,  a  river  in 
Siberia,  whence  the  original  species  came.] 

Rot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Atriplex,  containing  the 
8(>«cios  Atriplex  portulacoides  and  A.  peduritulata. 

Sb  -It,  ».  fO.  Fr.  obit,  from  Lat.  obitu»=&  going 
to  ...  death,  from  obitum,  sup.  of  obeo—to  go 
near:  <»6-=near,  andeo=togo.] 

1.  A  death,  a  decease. 

2.  The  date  of  a  person's  death. 

"A  little  inscription  thereon,  containing  hi«  rDurel] 
name,  title,  and  otU."—WooAi  Athene  Oxon,  vol.  u. 

3.  Funeral  ceremonies ;  obsequies. 

4.  The  anivorsary  of  a  person's  death  ;  a  service 
for  the  soul  of  a  (wrson  deceased,  celebrated  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

"At  thy  hallowed  tomb  they  yearly  obit*  show." 

Drayton .  Poly<Mion,  8.  IS. 
1  Pott-obit:  [PoST-pre/.J 
•Obit-song,  a.    A  funeral  song,  a  dirge. 
Sb  -I  t8r,  adv.    [Lat.=by  the  way,  from  o6-=by, 
along,  anil  ifer=a  way.]    By  the  way,  in  passing 
along,  incidentally ;  as,  an  opinion  given  obiter. 

obiter-dlctum,  *. 

Law:  An  incidental  opinion,  as  distinguished 
from  a  judicial  dictum. 

5  bit  u  al,  a.  [Lat.  ofciru(»)=dcath;  Eng.  adj. 
snir.  -n7.  |  Pertaining  toobits.orthe  days  on  which 
funeral  solemnities  are  celebrated. 

obltual-day ,  -•.    The  anniversary  of  death. 

"  Hl«  obltual-dai,."—  Lift  of  A.  Wood,  July  10,  1694. 
S-blf-U-ar-I  \f .  ndv.    [Eng.  obituary;  -ly.]    In 
t  IKI  manner  of  an  obituary. 

•8-Wf-W-ar-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  obituar(y);  -1st.]  The 
recorder  of  a  death.  (Southey.) 

8  btt'-n-ar-J',  a.  &  «.  ^La'in  obifu(*)=doath; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary ;  Fr.  obituaire.] 

A.  Ai  adj. :  Pertainingor  relating  to  the  death  of 
a  person  or  persons ;  as,  an  obituary  notice. 

B.  A»  substantive  : 

•1.  A  list  of  deceased  persons,  or  of  the  obitnal 
days  on  which  the  anniversary  service  is  performed 
for  the  dead. 

2.  An  account  or  notice  of  the  decease  of  a  person 
or  persons,  frequently  accompanied  with  a  brief 
biographical  sketch. 

8b   JSct,  «.  [OBJECT,  r. ;  Fr.  objet;  O  Sp.  objecto; 
8p.  ntijcto.] 
I.  Ordinary  [.uniju  t>i-  : 

1.  That    about   which  any   power  or  faculty  is 
MBploTtd  ;  that  toward  which  the  mind  is  directed 
iu  any  of  its  states  or  activities. 

"Murlborough  wan,  not  without  reason,  the  object  of 
their  bitterest hatred. "—Macaxlay.-  Him.  Eng.,  ch.  ilv. 

2.  Thiit  to  the  attainment  of  which  efforts  are 
directed;  that  which  is  aimed  at  or  desired;  aim, 
ultimate  pus|>o.se.  end,  desire. 

"The  main  n>,j',-l  In  to  make  an  Impreiwion  on  the  popn- 
Iaoe."-Jfo«i»l.i!i-  lll,l.  ErtQ.,  oh.  fv. 

:i.  That  on  which  any  action  is  or  may  be  exer- 
otnd, 

"Titutt  had.  like  evry  other  human  being,  a  right  to 
just  ice,  but  he  was  uot  a  proper  object  of  mercy."— Xaoau- 

I  ,:,      II', I.    Kaa  ,  Ch.    Xi». 

4.  Anything  visible  and  tangible:  a  material  prod- 
uct or  substance. 

r,.  Siijlii,  nppoarance;  the  aspect  in  which  any- 
thing U  presented  to  notice. 

"  F.itended  or  contracted  nil  proportions 
To  a  moat  hideous  ^->..-r." 

Otaketp.:  AlCt  Well  that  End*  Well,  v.  3. 
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6.  One  who  is  rendered  more  or  less  helpless  by 
disease  or  accident.    (Hn>tiit.> 

7.  A    person    whose   appearance   is   ludicrously 
ugly,  or   disfigured;  a  guy,  a  sight;  as,  She  has 
made  quite  an  object  of  herself. 

*S.  An  obstacle.    (Bacon:  Worla,  lii.  380.) . 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  dram,  tt  Logic:  The  word,  sentence, or  member 
of  a  sentence  or  clause,  denoting  the  person  or  thing 
on  which  the  action  expressed  by  a  transitive  verb 
is  exercised ;  a  word  or  member  of  a  sentence  or 
clause   governed  by  a  preposition,  as  in  the  sen- 
tence, "He  wrote  the  letter,"  tetter  is  the  object 
of  wrote;  and  in  the  sentence,  "He  disputed  the 
fact  of  her  death,"  the  fact  of  her  death  is  the  ob- 
ject of  disputed. 

2.  Philoi.:  The  correlative  of  subject.  [  NON-EGO, 
SUBJECT, «.,  U.S.] 

object-finder, «. 

Optics :  A  means  of  registering  the  position  of  a 
microscopic  object  in  a  slide,  so  that  it  may  bo 
readily  found  in  future. 

object-glass,  «. 

Optics :  The  objective.  The  glass  at  that  end  of  a 
telescope  or  microscope  which  is  presented  toward 
the  object.  By  it  an  image  of  the  object  is  formed, 
to  be  viewed  by  the  eye-glass.  In  good  instruments 
or  either  kind  the  object-glass  U  achromatic,  and 
composed  of  two  or  more  lenses,  one  or  more  being 
of  flint-glass  and  the  other  or  others  of  crown-glass. 
In  practice  the  term  object-glass  is  applied  to  tele- 
scopes, objective  being  reserved  for  microscopes. 

object-lesson, «.  A  lesson  for  the  young  given 
with  the  object  to  be  described,  or  a  representation 
of  it,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  pupils. 

"No  object-lesson  should  ever  be  given  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a  little  story  or  anecdote." — Fearon: 
Sellout  Inspection,  p.  16. 

object-staff, «. 

Survey.:  A  staff  the  same  height  as  the  level, 
forming  a  sight  to  be  viewed  from  thence  iu  deter- 
mining levels.  |  LliVKI.lMt-STAKF.  | 

object-teaching,  tubst.  Teaching  by  moans  of 
object-lessons. 

8b-j6cf,  *ob-Jecte,  v.  t.  &  1.  [Fr.  objecter,  from 
Lat.  objecio=to  throw  against,  to  oppose,  frequent, 
from  objicio  —  to  throw  against  or  toward:  ob-= 
toward,  against,  and  jacio=to  throw;  Sp.  objetar; 
Ital.  obiettare,  obbiettare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  put,  throw,  or  place  in  the  way ;  to  oppose. 

"Pallan  to  their  eyes 
The  mUt  objected."        fofe:  Homer1*  Odyssey,  vll.  64. 

•2.  To  put  forward,  to  venture,  to  expose. 
"  To  objeete  their  owne  bodyes  and  lyvea  for  their  de- 
fence."— Sfr  T.  Elyot:  Castel  of  Heltk,  bk.  111.,  ch.  lii. 

*3.  To  set  clearly  in  view ;  to  expose. 

"  Amaze  poor  mortals  and  object  their  crimes." 

Herbert.     (Annandale.) 

*  I.  To  propose,  to  suggest ;  to  bring  forward  as  a 
proposal. 

"Good  Master  Vernon,  It  Is  well  objected." 

Snalcesf.:  Henri/  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  11.  4. 

B.  To  bring  forward  as  a  charge,  matter  of  re- 
proach, or  censure,  or  in  any  way  adverse  or  unfav- 
orable ;  to  state  or  urge  as  an  objection  ;  to  offer  in 
opposition  ;  frequently  followed  by  to  or  against. 

B.  fntriinx. :  To  make  objection  in  words  or  argu- 
ment; to  raise  objections;  to  argue  against  any- 
thing. 

"Ye  ktnges  mother  obfected  openly  against  hU  mar- 
riage."— Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  60. 

*8b-J8ct ,  o.  [Lat.  objectus,  pa.  par.  of  objicio^ 
to  throw  against  or  toward.]  [OBJECT,  t>J 

1.  Set  or  placed  before  ;  exposed. 

"Flowers  growing  scattered  In  divers  beds,  will  show 
more  so  aa  that  they  be  object  to  view  at  once." — Bacon. 

2.  Opposed,  objected;  presented  or  put  forward 
in  opposition. 

*8b  jJct  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  object;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  made  or  urged  as  an  objection. 

"  It  is  as  objectable  against  all  thoae  things,  which  either 
native  beauty  or  art  afford."— Up.  Taylor:  Artificial  Hand, 
fomenesa,  p.  145. 

tSb  J«Ct  I-fy,  r.f.  fEnglishoh/ec*;  suff.-/».l  To 
form  into  an  object;  to  cause  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  an  object. 

8b-j8c  tion, «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nbjectionrm,  nccns. 
of  objectio,  from  objectus,  pa.  par.  of  <>fc/i'rio=to 
throw  toward  or  against;  Sp.  objecion;  Italian 
obbiezione.]  [OBJECT,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  objecting,  urging,  or  bringing  for- 
ward anything,  in  oppo.-itimi. 

2.  That  which  is  or  may  bo  urged  or  brought  for- 
ward in  opposition;  an  adverse  argument,  reason, 
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or  charge;  a  ground  or  reason  for  objecting  or 
opposing :  a  fault  found  or  capable  of  being  urged 
against  anything. 

"Their  scholastlcall  diuinitle  must  make  objection* 
against  every  truth." — Tyndal:  n'orka,  p.  471. 

*3.  A  charge,  an  accusation. 

"  Your  spiteful  false  objections." 

SHaketf.  •  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  It.,  i.  8. 

*4.  A  canse  of  trouble  or  sorrow ;  care,  anxiety. 

6b-Jgc  -tlon-a-ble,  a.  [English  objection;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  objected  to ;  open  or  liable  to  ob- 
jection; calling  for  disapproval;  as,  objectionable 
language. 

Sb-JSc  -tion-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  objectionabde) ; 
•h/.\  In  an  objectionable  manner  or  degree;  so  as 
to  call  for  or  deserve  disapproval  or  censure. 

6b-jSc'-tl8t,  «.  [Eng.  object;  -i*t.]  One  who  sup- 
ports the  objective  philosophy  or  doctrine. 

Sb-j8c'-«-vate,  f.  t.  [Eng.  objectiv(e) ;  -arc.]  To 
objectify. 

8b-jSc-H-va-tlon,  «.  [Eng.  objective) ;  -afiom] 
The  act  of  objectifying. 

Sb-Jgc-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [English  object;  -ire;  Fr. 
objectif.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   Pertaining  or  belonging  to   the 
object ;  contained  in  or  proposed  as  an  object. 

"  Search  out  the  vast  treasuries  at  objective  knowledge." 
—Hale:  Orla.  of  Mankind,  p.  158. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  object 
of  a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition ;  as,  the  objec- 
tive case,  an  objective  clause. 

2.  Metaph. :  (See  extracts.) 

"The  terms  subjective  and  objective  denote  the  primary 
distinction  in  consciousness  of  aelf  and  not-self,  and  this 
distinction  involves  the  whole  science  of  mind,  for  this 
science  is  nothing  more  than  a  determination  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  in  themselves  and  In  their  mutual 
relations."—  Hamilton:  Uetaphytlct  (ed.  Manael),  L  160. 
161.  - 

"Objective  means  that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds 
from,  the  object  known,  and  not  from  the  subject  know, 
ing,  and  thus  denotes  what  U  real,  In  opposition  to  what 
is  ideal— what  exist*  in  nature,  in  contrast  to  what  exists 
merely  in  the  thought  of  the  individual."— Hamilton: 
Metaphysics  (ed.  Manuel;,  i.  1KI,  160. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gram. :  The  objective  case :  the  case  in  which 
the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  a  proposition 
stands  in  a  sentence. 

2.  Mil.:  The  same  as  OBJECTIVE-POINT  (q.  v.). 

3.  Optics;  [OBJECT-CLASS J. 

objective-line,  ». 

Perspective:  A  line  drawn  on  the  geometrical 
plane,  the  representation  of  which  is  sought  in  the 
draught  or  picture. 

objective-method, «. 

Philos.:  A  method  of  inquiry  which  molds  its 
conceptions  on  realities  by  closely  following  the 
movements  of  the  objects  as  they  severally  present 
themselves  to  sense,  so  that  the  movements  of 
thought  may  synchronize  with  the  movements  of 
things.  (G.  H,  Lewes.) 

objective-philosophy-, ».   The  same  as  TEAKS- 

CENDEXTAL-PIIII.OSOPHr  (q.  V.). 

objective-plane, «. 

Perspective :  Any  plane  situated  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  whose  perspective  representation  is  required. 

objective-point,  *. 

Mil.:  The  point  or  position  by  the  securing  of 
which  a  general  obtains  either  some  decisive  n-Milt 
or  the  furtherance  of  a  decisive  result. 

8b-jec  -tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  objective;  -ly.]  In 
an  objective  manner. 

"Aristotle's  immovable  mover  being  understood  by  him 
not  to  move  the  Heavens  efficiently,  but  only  objectively 
and  finally."— CudtrortA:  Intell.  System,  p.  411 

5b  Jec  tlve  ness,  «.  [English  objective;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  objective ;  ulije<-ti\it). 

"The  faculty  of  light  is  fitted  to  receive  that  Impression 
of  objfctlvenets."— Hale:  Orlg.  of  Mankind,  p.  1. 

Sb  jSc  «v-I-t».«.  [Eng.  Hbjrrti, -I, ) :  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  objective ;  objectivouess. 

"There  are  numerous  expressions  In  Hamilton  which 
indicate  this  objectivity."— J.  Vcllcn:  ll,imill,,a,  l,.  HI. 

8b  JeV-tIv-Iie,r.  i.  [Eng.  oMertir(r) ;  -i;e. }  To 
philosophize  according  to  the  objectivcpl>il<^,  ijih>. 

Sb  J8ct-ize,  v.  t.  [English  object,  s. ;  -ize.~\  To 
make  an  object  of ;  to  place  in  the  position  of  IIP 
object ;  to  look  upon  as  an  object. 

8b  J6ct-l8ss,  o.  [Eng.  object,  §. ;  -less.']  With- 
out an  object  or  purpose ;  aimless,  purposeless. 

"Objectlet*  as  those  strung*  scrawling!  on  the  bar* 
mountain  side."— Brit.  Quart.  Seelev,  Mi.  411. 


ftt«,    fit.    fare,     amidst,    wb.lt,     fall,     father;     wS,    wit,     hiire,     camel,    h«r.    th«ro;    pine,    pit,    »Ire,    sir,     marine-   gft     pSt 
or,     wbre.     wplf,     wBrk.     who,     s6n;    mute,    cfib,    dire,    unite,    car,    rule,    full;    try.    Bfrian.     a.    a  =  6:    ey  =  a.      qu'  =  kw. 


objector 
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obju 
Tho 


8b-j8c'-t8r,  ».    [Eng.  object,  v.;  -or.]    One  who  11.  Technically: 

objects;  one  who  raises   or  urges  objections  to  a  j.  Canon  Law :  Anything  offered  or  dedicated  to 

proposition,  scheme,  or  measure.  God  or  the  Church,  whether  movables  or  immova- 

"Let  tht'otywtor  but  honestly  and  impartially  examine  bios, 

and  observe  himself."— Hale:  Ortg.  of  Mankind,  p.  32.  2.  ChurchHist.:  A  gift  or  offering  for  the  expenses 

*8b  J8c   tu  al,  a.    [Eng.  object;  -ua/.]    Visible,  of  the  eucharist,  or  the  support  of  the  clergy  and 

"Concerning    .    .    .    external   or   objectual    idols." —  poor. 

Adnmt:  Works,  ii.  296.  6b-14 -tlon-Sr,  «.    [Eng.  oblation;  -er.~\  One  who 

*8b  jlc'-I-ent    «.     [Latin  objiciem,  pr.  par.  of  makes  an  oblation  or  offering,  as  an  act  of  worship 

o6jici»=to  object  (q.  v.).]    One  who  objects;   an  or  reverence, 

objector,  an  opponent.  6b  la    trate,  v.  i.    [Lat.  oblatratus,  pa.  par.  of 

Bb-Ju-ra    tlon,  ».    [Latin  objurattu,  pa.  par.  of  oWofro=to  bark .at:  o6-=t«ward,  against,  and  (afro 

yuro=to  bind  by  oath:  ob-  and  jim>=to  awear.]  =tobark.]    To  bark,  to  snarl,  to  rail.    (Cockeram.) 

act  .if  binding  by  oath.  "ob-la  tra'-tlon,  s.    [OBLATRATE.]    A  barking, 

8b  Jure  ,  v.  i.    [Lat. o/y'uro.]    Toswear.  a  snarling;  quarrelsome   or   snappish  objection; 

"The  people    .    .    .    began  abjuring,  foaming,  impre-  caviling, 

eating."—  Carlt/le:  Miscell.,1.  853.  •  •  The  apostle  feares  none  of  these  currish  oblatrat ions." 

f8b  Jur    gate,  V.  t.     [Lat.  objurgatiu,  pa.  par.  of  —  Bp.  Uall:  Sermon  preached  to  the  Lord*. 

o6Jurpo=  to  chide:   ob-  and  jurgo=ta  chide. J    To  »5b  ISc  -tate,  v.  t.     [Lat.  oblectatu*.  pa.  par.  of 

chide,  to  blamo,  to  reprove.  oblfcto=to  please.]    To  please,  to  delight,  to  re- 

8b-Jur-ga    tlon,  ».    [Lat.  objurgatio,  from  objur-  joice. 

gatu».\     lOBJCROATE.]     The  act   of   Chiding  or  re-  «Xx-lSi»  t*     ttnn    a       rT,a»    nhlfrtntin   fmm  nhlrr. 

proving  ;S»proof ,  blame,  censure,  reprehension.  taiJ$S:*-,%ft>Uct£ to Vfeastf °f o  pl^,  to 

"While  the  good   lady  wn»  bestowing  this  olijurgatlon  delight,  to  rejoice. 

on  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  i.  The  act  of  pleasing  highly  ;  the  state  of  being 

retired."—  Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlviii.  pleased;  delight. 

8b  Jfir  -ga-tSr-y,  a.    [Lat.  objurgatoritu,  from  2.  That  which  pleases  or  delights ;  pleasure,  do- 

olijuriintitB,  pa.par.of  oty«rgo=to  chide.]   Chiding,  light. 

reproving,    reprohonsory ;    containing    reproof   or  "Such  oblectatlont  that  can  be  hid  in   godliness."— 

censure.  Fellham:  Kcsolres,  pt.  ii.,  res.  86. 

v"  °'  ""  Ph"1"w'"-Fo"'';  8b '-ll-wnt.  ..  [Lat.  obligan*.  pr.  par.  of  obligo 

5b  lan?e -6  late,  «.  [Pref.  ob-,  and  Eng.  lanceo-  =  to  bind  down.  [OBLIGATION,  II.  2.] 

tate  (q.  v.).]  8b  -11-gate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  obligate,  pa.  par.  of 

Dot.:  Inversely  lanceolate;  lanceolate  narrowing  o&li'go=tobinddown:o6-=down,and/fpo=tobmd.] 

toward  the  point  of  attachment  instead  of  toward  j^  Tran*.:  To  bind   down;   to  place  under  an 


the  apex.    (Gray.) 

»8b  lit,  *.    [OBLATE,*.] 

8b  -late,  a.  ULat.  oblatus,  from  oh-=toward,  and 
I<ttu8,vn.  par.  of  fero=ta  bear,  to  carry.] 

1 .  f  h-it.  Lang. :  Flattened  or  shortened. 

•J.  <;>'nm.:  A  terra  applied  to  a  spheroid,  pro- 
duced by  the  revolution  of  a  semi-ellipsis  about  its 
~l,..rtiTiliametor.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid, 
thnt  is.  a  flKure,  broadly  speaking,  like  a  sphereor 
globe,  but  which  is  really  flattened  a  little  at  the 


obligation ;  to  oblige  or  constrain  morally  or  legally. 

"That's  your  true  plan — to  obligate 

The  present  mimntera  of  state." 

Churchill:  dhoti,  iv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  binding  or  constraining;  to 
bind. 

"This  oath  he  himself  explains  as  obligating." — Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  (Annantlale.) 

6b-ll-ga -tion,    *ob-li-ga-cl-on,     *ob-ly-ga- 


;i«>LJi't   uu  i<  vv  ii  it;ii   is   luuiijf     iitinuiii-v*    a    ni-nu     at,     vuw  —  .  •        .  —       .  __  •      .          ..         --  — 

poles.    The   measurement    of    meridional    arc  has  Cl-on,  *Ob-ll-ga-Cl-Oun,  «.    [Fr.  obligation,  from 

shown  that  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  is  Lat.  obligatiimejn,  accus.  of  obligations  binding, 

.•ii>c.ut;.!tt!iniles,andthopolarono  7,899,  thatis.the  from  obhgatus,  pa.  par.  of  obligo=to  hind  down; 

i-.iuat.irial  is  to  the  polar  diameter  nearly  as  300  to  Sp.   obltgacion;    Ital.    obligazwne.]      [OBLIGATE, 

-•M  OBLIGE.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  binding  or  con  strain  ing. 

2.  That  which  binds,  constrains  or  obliges  to  any 
act;  that  which  constitutes  a  legal  or  moral  duty. 

"The  heir  of  an  obliged  person  is  not  bound  to  make 
restitution,  if  the  obligation  passed  only  by  a  personal 
act." — Taylor:  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

3.  A  binding  agreement  or  contract;  a  treaty,  a 
compact. 

.   ...   _..    4.  A  duty  imposed  by  the  relations  of  society ;  a 

by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  of  that  name  duty  toward  one's  fellow-men,  a  claim  upon  one. 

l">7x  "Both  of  them  had  learned  by  experience  how  noon 

2)  The  Oblates  of  Italy,  founded  at  Turin  in  1316,  James   forgot  obligations."— Uaoaulau:   Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 


6b    late,  <>.  &  a.    [Lat.  oblatus,  pa.  par.  of  offero 
I  foro'</ero)  =  tooffer  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Offered  up,  dedicated,  devoted,  con- 
secrate. I. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Eccle«iology  and  Church  History  (pi.)  : 
1.  A  congregation  of  secular  priests  (and,  in  one 
instance,  of  women),  who  place  themselves  unre- 
servedly at  the  disposal  of  their  superiors. 

(1)  The    Oblates  of   St.    Charles  Borromeo  wore 


have  a  mission  in  Eastern  Burmali. 
1:11  TheOblateaofMarylmmaouJatewerefonnded 

§^Ti«^ 

tin;  Roniiin  mission  in  this  country,  in  I  anada,  and 
(4)  The  Oblates  of  St.  Frances  of  Rome  are  a  com- 


vii. 


5.  A  liability  arising  from  contracts  entered  into. 

"The  beggared,  the  bankrupt,  society  .  .  .  while 
neeting  those  obligations,  grew  richer  and  richer."  - 
Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

,-,   iuu  ».,...„.•*  ...  ....  .,„„.,•.•.„,  xxo,,,,.,,.  „„«,„.-  «•  A  position  or  state  of  being  bound  or  indebted 

rmmity  of  women,  with  simple  vows,  established  in  to  another  for  a  benefit  favor,  or  kindness  received  ; 

ll-i     Called  also  CoUatinra.  a  state  calling  for  gratitude;  as,  He  is  under  great 

2.  Children    dedicated   by   their  parents  to  the  obligations  to  you. 

religious  Ii  fe.  '•  An  act  which  binds  another  to  feelings  of  grat- 

:i.  Lay  brothers.  itude. 

*4.  Invalided  soldiers  placed  in  Crown  abbeys  in  "Where  is  the  obligation  of  any  man's  making  me  a 

France,  who  swept  the  church  and  rang  the  bells  present  of  what  he  does  not  care  for  himself?"— L'Es. 

in  return  for  shelter  and  support.  trangt. 

Bb'-late,  i'.  f.    [OBLATE,  a.  &».]  II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

1    To  offer  "  ^n  obligation  or  bond  is  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor 

•>.  To  otTer'as  an  oblation  ;  to  dedicate  or  devote  °w*e*  hin"">"..  hi"  hei™i  executors,  and  administrators. 


. 
to  the  service  of  Uod  or  of  the  Church. 


itv  or  .-tate  of  being  oblate. 
8b  la'-ti,  «.  pi.    [OBLATE,  a.  &  s.,  B.] 


to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  another  at  a  day  ap- 
pointed. If  this  be  all,  the  bond  is  called  a  single  one, 

8b    late  n£ss,  «.    [  Eng.  oblate ;  -lies*.]  The  qual-    simiilex  obligatto:    but  there  is  generally   a  condition 

added,  that,  if  the  obligor  does  some  particular  act,  the 
obligation  shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force; 
for  instance,  repayment  of  a  principal  sum  of  money  bor- 

8b-la  tion,  *0b  la-Ci-On,rt.  [Fr.  oMrtfl'on.from  rowed  of  the  obligee,  with  interest.  In  case  this condi- 
i  ,;tt .  i>l>[t>tiitni'in,  acrns.  of  ottlatio=&u offering,  from  tion  is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or 
vbUitnx,  pa.  par.  of  offero  (for  l)6/ero)=to  offer  absolute,  at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor,  while  living; 
(o.  v.)  :  Sp.  oblnriiiii  ;  Ital.  oblazione.]  and  utter  his  death  the  obligation  dent-ends  upon  bin  heir. 

who,  on  defect  of  personal   assets,  is  bound  to  discharge 
I.  urrtmarj/  Language  :  lt>  provided  he  has  real  assets  by  descent  as  a  recompense. 

1.  The  act  of  offering.  So  that  it  may  be  called,  though  not  a  direct,  yet  a  collat- 
" This  Mutton  of  an  heart    .     .     .    is  the  most  accept-     e_ral,  charge  upon  the  lands."— Blaclcstonc :  Comment,  bk. 

able  tribute  we  CHII  pay  him." — Locke:  Reasonableness  of    ii->  ch.  18. 

""'i'  TT  Day  of  Obligation:  Holiday  of  Obligation  : 

2.  An  offering;  anything  offered  as  an  act  of  wor-        Roman  Church:  A  day   other   than    Sunday   on 
ship  or  reverence.  which  the  faithful  are  bound  to  hear  mass  and  ab- 

"A  pin  was  the  usual  oblation."— Sfott:  Don  Roderick,    stain  from  servile  works. 


obligingly 

8b-ll-gi     t6,  «.     [OBBLIOATO.] 

5b  -II  gi-t8r  I-l?.  »ob  - 11  -  ga  -  tor  - 1  -  lie.  adv. 
[Eng.  obligator(y) ;  •(».]  ID  an  obligatory  manner ; 
by  obligation. 

"Being  bound  obllgatornie,  both  tor  himselfe  and  hU 
•uooeaiora." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  290. 

5b  -II  ga  tBr  I-n8»S. «.  [Eng. obligatory;  -n*M.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obligatory  or  binding. 

Bb'-lI-ga-tBr-J",  04;.  [Latin  obligatoriut,  from 
obligatus,  pa.  par.  of  o6Jt'po=to  bind;  Fr.  obliga- 
toire. ]  Imposing  an  obligation;  binding  or  con- 
straining  legally  or  morally ;  requiring  the  perform- 
ance of  or  forbearance  from  some  act.  (Followed 
by  o»  or  upon  before  the  person  bound ;  formerly 
by  to.) 

"Either  now  unlawful),  or,  at  least,  neither  obligatory 
nor  convenient." — Bp.  Ha//;  Cases  of  Conscience, 

6  bilge  ,  *0-bllgg,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  obliger=to 
oblige,  to  bind,  from  Lat.  obligo=tci  bind  down,  to 
oblige :  ofc-  =  to,down,  and  Jij/o=tobind ; Sp. obligar; 
Ital.  obbligare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bind,  to  attach  firmly. 

"He  had  obliged  all  the  senators  and  magistrates  firmly 
to  himself." — Bacon. 

*2.  To  bind  by  agreement  to  do  something,  to  bind 
down. 

'•  Thel  obliged  them  to  gyue 
Forti  thousand  pound."     Kobert  de  Brunne,  p.  88. 

*3.  To  bind  by  treaty  or  compact;  to  ally,  to 
make  subject. 

"  Yoh  obllgl  me  to  the."        Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  12. 

4.  To  constrain  or  compel  by  any  force,  legal, 
moral,  or  physical ;  to  impose  obligation  upon ;  to 
compel  to  something. 

"A  man  is  said  to  be  obliged  when  he  is  urged  by  a 
violent  motive  resulting  from  the  command  of  another." 
—Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

5.  To  place  under  an  obligation  of  gratitude  by  a 
favor  or  kindness;  to  bind  by  some  favor  done  or 
kindness  shown  ;  to  please,  to  gratify. 

6.  (In  the  passive) :  To  bo  indebted,  to  owe. 

"To  those  mills  we  are  obliged  for  all  our  metals."— 
Bentlejf:  Boyle  Lectures. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  impose  obligations ;  to  bo  binding,  to  bind. 
"No  power  can  oblige  any  further  than  it  can  take  cog- 

nizance  of  the  offence  and  inflict  penalties."—  South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  v.,ser.  6. 

2.  To  gratify,  to  please,  to  be  obliging. 

"  Sneer*  d  at  by  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged." 

Pope:  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  208. 

H  The  example  shows  that  the  pronunciation  was 
formerly  obleeged. 

6b-H-ge6 ,  «.    [Eng.  oblig(e) ;  -ee.~] 

Law :  The  person  to  whom  another  is  bound,  or 
to  whom  a  bond  is  given. 

"If  the  condition  become*  impossible  by  the  act  of  God, 
the  act  of  law,  or  the  act  of  the  obligee  himself,  there  the 
penalty  of  the  obligation  is  saved."— Blackstone:  Com- 
m«,if.,bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*6-blIge  -mgnt, «.   [Fr.] 

I.  Obligation;  binding  or  constraining  power  or 
quality. 

"  I  will   not  resist,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or 
human  obltgement." — Milt<ni :  Of  Education. 
Z.  A  favor  or  kindness  done,  an  obligation. 
"  Interest  or  obltgement  made  the  tie." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  437. 

6-blIg  -8r,  «.    [Eng.  oblig(e) ;  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  obliges. 

2.  Law:  The  same  as  OBLIOOB  (q.  T.). 

6  blig   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [OBLIGE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A»  adjective : 

1.  Binding;  imposing  obligation. 

2.  Willing  to  oblige  others ;  ready  to  do  favors ; 
kind,  complaisant. 

"To  all  obliging,  yet  reserv'd  to  all." 

Walsh.-  Pastorals,  eel.  4. 

3.  Characterized  or  distinguished  by  readiness  to 
oblige  others. 

"Kejipel  had  a  sweet  and  obliging  temper."—  Hacaulai: 
Hi*t.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  doing  kindness  or  favors 
to  others. 

o  blig  -Ing-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  obliging; -ly.]  Inan 
obliging  manner;  with  civility,  complaisance,  or 
kindness ;  kindly. 

"[He]  then  for  mine  nbllglnala  mistakes 
The  first  lampoon  Sir  Will  or  Bubo  makes." 

Popei  Prol.  to  Satires,  279. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     ;ell,     chorus,     ?liln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin, 
-clan,      -tlan  --  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§iou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


obligingness 

O-blig  -Ing-nSss,  «.    [Eng.  obliging;  -nets.] 
•1.  The  <|iialitynr  .-tateof  being  binding  or  obli- 
gatory; binding  power  or  force ;  obligation. 

"Ohr-int  coming  .  .  .  did  consequently  net  n  period 
to  the  nlili<jiiivnrx*  ot  those  Institutions."-  ll<imtn"int: 
Workt,  1.282. 

t'J.  Tim  i|iuility  or  state  of  being  obliging;  com- 
t>l;ii-:iriee,  civility  ;  readiness  or  willingness  to  do 
kindness  or  favors. 


i  and  doing  good  in  one's  generation."— 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

8b-H-gor  ,  «.    [Eng.  oMiff(e);  -or.] 
Law:  One  who  binds  himself  by  a  bond,  or  who 
gives  a  bond  to  another. 

•fib  Ug-u  late,  a.  [Prof.  06-,  and  Eng.  litjulate 
(q.  v.i.l 

Hot. :  Extended  on  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer 
aide  of  the  capitulum  or  head.  Used  of  the  corolla 
of  some  ligulate  Composites  or  other  flowers,  i  II.  n- 
slow.) 

t8b  11  qua  tlon,  *.  [Lat.  obliquatio,  from  ulili- 
o;uwa=obhque  (q.  v.).l 

1.  /.//.:  Declination  from  a  straight  line  or  course; 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  oblique ;  obliquity. 

.  "  The  right  and  transverse  fibres  .  .  .  must  frame  a 
reticulated  andquincuncia)  figure  by  their  obllquattons." 
— Brotene:  Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  lii. 

2.  Fig. :  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude;  moral 
obliquity. 

fib-llque'  (que  as  k),  *ob  lick,  •ob-llke,  a. 
[Fr.,  from  Lat.  obliquus,  o&ficu«=slanting,  awry: 
o6=away,  and  *h'gui'8=obliqnc;  Ital.  obliquo;  Sp. 
oblicuo.  j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Having   a    direction  not   perpendicular 
nor  parallel  to  some  line  taken    as  a  standard  of 
reference ;  not  direct,  slanting. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Not  direct;  indirect;  not  straightforward. 
"  The  love  we  bear  our  friends,     .     .    . 
Hath  in  it  certain  oblique  ends." 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysium,  iii. 

*(2)  Malignant,  envious,  unpropitious,  ill-omened. 
•(3)  Not  direct  in  descent;  collateral. 
"  His  natural  affection  in  a  direct  line  was  strong,  in  an 
oblique  but  weak."— Baiter:  Henry  I.  (an.  1135). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  [OBLKJCE-MCSCLE.] 

Z.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  the  veins  of  a  leaf:  Making  an  angle  with 
the  midrib  of  90°  to  120'. 

(2)  Of  a  leaf:  Having  a  slight  inequality  in  the 
opposite  sides. 

(:i)  Of  direction:  Having  the  margin  pointing  to 
the  sky,  the  apex  to  the  horizon ;  as  the  leaves  of 
Prol«a  and  Fritillaria. 

H.  drum.:  A  term  applied  to  any  case  except  the 
nominative. 

IT  Oblique  System  of  Coordinates : 

Analysis:  A  system  in  which  the  coordinate  axes 
are  oblique  to  each  other. 

oblique-angle,  «. 

Oeom. :  Any  angle  which  is  greater  or  less  than  a 
right-angle. 

oblique- 
angled,  adj. 
Having  no 
right-angles; 
as,  an  oblique- 
angled  tri* 
angle. 

oblique- 
arch,  oblique- 
bridge,  s.  An 
arch  or  bridge 


Oblique  Arch. 


carrying   high-roads  or  railroads  across  a  river, 
canal,  &c.,  in  an  oblique  direction. 

oblique-circle,  «. 

Spher.  Projection :  A  circle  whose  plane  i»  obliqne 
to  the  axis  of  the  primitive  plan*. 

oblique-cone,  s.    A  cone  whose  axis  is  oblique 
1 1 1  1 1  i  •  •  plane  of  its  base. 

oblique-crystal, «. 

Jlin. :  A  crystal  with  one  axis  perpendicular  to 
each  of  the  others. 

oblique-cylinder,  s.    A  cylinder  whoso  axis  is 
oblique  to  the  plane  of  its  base. 

oblique-leaf,  «.    [OBLIOUE,  II.  2,  (2).] 
oblique-motion,  >. 
Music :  [MOTION,*.  11.4.] 
oblique-muscle, «. 

I  not. :  A  muscle  diagonal  cither  88  to  the  main 
axis  of  the  body  or  to  its  transverse  planes, 
oblique-narration,  s.    [OBLIQUE-SPEECH.] 
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oblique-plane,  ». 

Diall:  \  plane  which  is  oblique  to  the  horizon. 

oblique-projection, «.  A  projection  made  by  a 
line  oblique  to  the  plane  of  projection. 

oblique-sailing,  s. 

Naut. :  The  movement  of  a  ship  when,  being  in 
some  Intermediate  rhomb  between  the  four  cardinal 
points,  it  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian, 
and  continually  changes  both  its  latitude  and 
longitude. 

oblique-speech,  oblique-narration,  ». 

Rhet,:  That  which  is  quoted  indirectly  or  in  a 
different  person  from  that  employed  by  the  original 
speaker.  Thus,  the  words,  "1  will  come,"  when 
reported  by  another  person,  become  "  He  said  that 
he  would  come." 

oblique-sphere,  s. 

Astron.  <t  Oeog. ;  The  celestial  or  the  terrestrial 
sphere  when  its  axis  is  oblique  to  the  horizon  of  the 
place,  which  it  is  everywhere  except  to  an  observer 
on  the  equator  or,  did  any  exist,  at  the  poles. 

6b  lique  (quo  as  It),  v.  i.    [OBLKJUE,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  form  an  obliqne  line ;  to  deviate 
from  a  straight  or  perpendicular  line ;  to  slope,  t  <  i 
slant. 

"  A  line  which  obliqued  from  the  bottom  of  his  spine." 
— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  zi. 

2.  Mil. :  To  move  forward  obliquely  by  stepping 
sideways. 

fib-llque  -If  (qne  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  oblique;  -I?/.} 
1.  Lit.:  In  an  oblique  manner  or  direction;  not 
directly ;  not  in  a  direct  line ;  to  or  on  one  side. 
"Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  Val ley  of  Saint  John." 

Scott.  Bridal  of  Triemialn,  I.  12. 

•2.  Fig.:  Not  directly;  indirectly;  not  in  direct 
words. 

"  Mr.  Hogarth  .  .  .  obliquely  gave  the  first  offense." 
—  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Ptitnttng,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

ob  lique  ness  (que  as  k),  subst.  [Eng.  oblique; 
-ness.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oblique; 
deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  coulee;  obliquity. 

II.  Figuratively : 
1.  Indirectness. 

•2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude;  moral  obli- 
quity. 

*8b-ll  -quid,  a.    [OBLIQUE,  a.]    Obliqne. 
"  Each  is    ...     changed  from  his  nature  trew 
By  others  opposition,  or  obliquid  view." 

Spenser:  F.  <?.,  VII.  vli.  M. 

•Sb-H  -qul-tf,  «ob-ll  -qul  tie,  ».  I  Fr.  obliquite, 
from  Lat.  o6/j'(fui£og=obliqueness,  from  onliquus= 
oblique  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  obticuidad;  Ital.  obliquiftt.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oblique; 
deviation  from  a  state  of  parallelism  or  jHirpendicu- 
larity. 

"  Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities." 

Milton:  t'.  L.,  viii.  182. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 
"That  prize  belongs  to  none  bat  the  sincere; 

The  least  obliquity  is  fatal  here." 

Coteper:  Progress  of  Error,  679. 

(2)  Irregularity;  deviation  from  ordinary  rules. 
If  Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic : 

Astron.:  The  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the 
celestial  equator.  It  is  about  23'  27'. 

•fib  -lite,  a.    [Lat.  oblitut,  pa.  par.  of  oblino=to 


-lite,  a.    [Lat.  oolttui,  pa.  p 
r  over.]    Smeared  over,  dim. 


"Obscure  and  oblite  mention."— Fuller:  Pttgah  Sight, 
II.  v.  21. 

fib-lit  -8r-ate,  ».  f.  [Lat.  obliteratus,  pa.  par.  of 
oblitero=ta  efface,  to  smear  out:  o6=over,  and 
litera= a  letter;  Fr.  oblittrer;  Sp.  obliterar;  Ital. 
obliterare.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

Lit. :  To  efface,  to  rub  out,  to  erase,  to  blot  out ; 
to  render  impossible  to  be  deciphered ;  as,  to  oblit- 
erate writing  or  an  inscription. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  efface,  to  blot  out,  to  erase  from  memory 
by  time  or  other  means ;  to  cause  to  be  forgotten. 

"  Discourse  on  other  themes 
Ensuing  Heem'd  to  obliterate  the  past." 

Cottper:  Task,  vl.  640. 

(2)  To  wear  out ;  to  destroy  by  any  means ;  to  put 
an  end  to. 

"As  if  tbelr  memory  of,  and  affection  to,  it  could  scarce 
be  obliterated."— Dr.  H'liltliu:  On  the  Five  Paints,  dis.  Hi., 
ch.  ai.,86. 

(3)  To  reduce  to  a  very  low  or  almost  impercept- 
ible state ;  as,  to  obliterate  the  pulse. 


oblong- ovate 

II.  Piithtil. :  To  cause  to  disappear.  Used  spe- 
cially of  any  duct  or  passage,  as  a  vein,  an  artery, 
when  Hie  twn  op, p., -it,.  Miles  Imve  contracted  adhe- 
sion and  thecavitydisappeared. 

U  For  the  distinction  betwpon  tM  iterate,  rsimngr, 
blot  out,  rase  or  erase,  efface  and  cancel,  see  to 
BLOT. 

fib-lit  ir-ate,  a.    [OBLITERATE,  «.] 

Kntum.:  \  term  applied  to  marks,  impressions, 
or  elevations  nearly  effaced  or  obliterated. 

8b-lH-8r  a  tlon,  *.  [L,nt.ol>literati<>,  from  ol'lit- 
eratus,  pa.  par.  of  oblitrrit=ttt  obliterate  (q.  v.i; 
Fr.  obliteration ;  Sp.  obliteracian ;  Ital  oblitera- 
zione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  obliterating,  erasing,  or  blot- 
ting out;  the  state  of  being  obliterated  or  rendered 
undecipherable. 

"There  might,  probably,  be  an  obliteration  ot  all 
those  monumeuteof  antiquity." — Hale:  Orlg.  of  Mnnklna, 
p.  138. 

2.  Fig.:   The    act  of  effacing  or   erasing    from 
memory ;  the  state  of  being  forgotten  or  blotted 
out  from  memory. 

"The  obliteration  of  that  original  signification.'  — 
Beitdoet:  Xature  of  Malnrm.  Evidence,  p.  96. 

II.  PatHol. :  The  closure  of  a  duct  or  any  cavity 
by  the  adhesion  of  its  parietes. 

•fib  lit  8r  a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  obliterat(e);  -/re.] 
Tending  to  obliterate  or  efface ;  effacing,  erasing. 

*6b-lIV-I-al,  o.  [Lat.  oblivi(o)  =oblivion  (q.  v.) : 
Eng.  suff.  -a/.]  Oblivious,  forgetful. 

fib  llv  I-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  oblirionem, 
accus.  of  ofc(it'io=forgetfulness,  from  o/)li'tri«ror=to 
forgot:  probably  from  06-  and  /iiw-o=to  become 
livid  or  dark  ;  Ital.  oblivione,  obblirio"*'.  ] 

1.  Forgetfulness ;  the  act  of  forgetting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  effaced  from  the  memory; 
the  being  forgotten. 

"This  doctrine  has  sunk  into  complete  oblivion." — 
Stetcart:  Pliilot.  Essuut,  ens.  Iii. 

*3.  An  amnesty ;  a  forgetting  or  blotting  out  of 
offenses;  a  general  pardon. 

TT  Acts  of  oblivion  were  passed  in  England  in  1680 
and  i':;". 

"  By  the  act  of  oblirtnn,  all  offenses  against  the  crown, 
and  all  particular  trespasses  between  subject  and  subject, 
wero  pardoned,  remitted,  and  utterly  extinguished." — 
Uaviw:  State  of  Ireland. 

•fib-llv  -I-6n-I*e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  oblivion ;  -ize.]  To 
sink  in  oblivion. 

fib-llv  -I-otts,  'Ob-lyv-y  ouse,  a.  [Fr.  ohlirie no-, 
from  Lat.  obliriosus,  from  o6/uuo=obliviou  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  Causing  forgetfulness. 

"  Th'  associates  and  co-partners  of  our  loss 
Lie  thus  astonished  on  th*  oblivious  pool." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  1.  226. 

2.  Forgetful ;  accompanied  by  forgetfulness. 
"Through  the  long  night  she  lay  in  deep,    oblivious 
•lumber."  Lvnyfellovi:  Evangellne,  i.  6. 

fib-llv  -I-ofiS-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  oblivious;  -ly.]  In 
an  oblivious  manner ;  forgetfully. 

6b  llv  I  ous  ness,  *ob  llv  1-onB-nesse,  mhst. 
[Eng.  oblivious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing oblivious ;  oblivion. 

"I  dwell  here  nowe  in  a  schoole  of  oblirlousntsse." — 
Fox:  Martyr*,  p.  1666. 

•fib  Ific  u  tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  o6-=against,  and 
locutor=n  speaker,  from  locutus,  pa.  par.  of  /uyuor 
=  to  speak.  J  A  gainsayer. 

fib  -Ifing,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  oftlon^tu=long, 
long  across,  from  oo-=over,  across,  and  longus  = 
long.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Longer  than  broad;  rectangular, 
but  having  the  length  greater  than  the  breadth. 

"Compared  In  shave  to  an  oblong  shield." — fjoritvn: 
Tacttu*.  Life  of  Agrtcola. 

2.  But. :  Elliptical,  with  the  two  ends  blunted. 

B.  As  subst.:    A  figure  whose  length  is  KP 
than  its  breadth  ;  specif., in  geometry,. i  name  civen 
to  a  rectangle  whose  adjacent  sides  ure  unequal. 
In  common  language,  any  figure  approximating  to 
this  form  is  called  an  oblong;  in  fact,  any  body 
which  is  longer  than  it  is  wide  is  often  called  an 
oblong. 

"  The  best  figure  of  a  garden  is  either  a  square  or  an 
aliltata."—Str  V.  Temple:  On  Gardening. 

oblong-chelodine,  ». 

ZoOl.:  Chelodina  oblonga,  a  river-tortoise  from 
\\e-t  Australia. 

oblong-obovate,  a. 

Hut.:  Between  oblong  and  oborate,  but  more 
nearly  approaching  the  latter. 

oblong-ovate,  a. 

Hut.     lu.uveen  oblong  and  ovate. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father:     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine:    go.     pfit, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who.     ion;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      n,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


oblong  sun-fish 


oblong  sun-fish,  s, 

Irlttky.:  OrtlKt'jnriwux  truncatus. 

8b  -I8ng  Ish,  a.    lEag.oblong;  -isfc.] 
oblong  in  shape. 

6b  -ISng-ly1,  adv.    [English  oblony;  -ly.~] 
oblong  form  or  manner. 

••  Mii'l  the  globe  of  our  earth,  or  of  the  planets,  been 
either    spherical    or    oblonaly    spheroidical." 
/'/i//ii.s.  Treatises. 


Somewhat 
In  an 
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•oboe  dl  caccla,  s. 

Music:  Hunting-oboe;  .-HI  old  name  for  an  instrn- 
iiirnt  resembling  a  bassoon  on  a  miniature  scale. 
They  are  in  the  key  of  F  or  E->,  and  are  played  with 
a  -mall  bassoon  reed. 

*6 -b6-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  o6o(e);  -i»t.]  A  playor  oo 
the  oboe ;  a  hautboyist. 

»5b  -6-lar-y1,  a.  [Let.  obol(us) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  small  coin ; 


8b    18ng  ness,  N.    [English  oblong;  -ness.]    The    possessing  only  small  coins;  poor,  reduced.  (Lamb.) 
quality  or  stale  of  being  oblong. 

*8b  16   qul  ous,  a.    [Eug.  obloquy;  -ous.]    Con- 
taining or  of  the  nature  of  obloquy;  reproachful. 

11  KmulationB  which  are  apt  to  rise  and  vent  in  obtoqut- 
OUfl  acrimony."—  Sir  K.  Xaunton:  Fragments  Kef/alia. 


6b   ole,  8b  -81,  s.    [OBOLUS.] 
Pharm.:  A  weight  of  ten  (or,  according  to  some, 
twelve)  grains,  or  half  a  scruple. 

8b  6  181  -la, 8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dim.  of  obolus  (q.v.).] 

8b    16  quy,  8.    [Lat.  o6to<ji«UM=contradiction.    hrfa°'<E0"'' ;- A  Kenusof  .LiuguHd*;,  from  the  (lam- 
from  nhtotiuar=to  speak  against:  ofe-=against,  and 
loquor=tu  speak.] 

1.  Censorious  speech;  reproachful  language;  re- 
proach, blame,  slander;  language  which  brings, or 
is  inti'inlud  to  bring,  men  into  odium  or  reproach. 


"  Kven  liis  own  sect  looked  coldly  on  him,  and  requited 
his  services  with  obloquy."— Mocuultiy:  lli*t.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 


. , 
and  Lower  Silurian,  differing  from  Obolus 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  impressions. 

6b    elite,*.    [Lat.  oi>ol(i"),and'suff. -»te.]   Any 
fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Obolus  (q.  v.). 

obolite-grit,  s. 

Oeol.:  A  green-grained  calcareous  grit  of  Lower 


Silurian  age,  containing  the  Obolus  Mollusks,  found 
•2.  A  cause  of  reproach  or  disgrace ;  a  reproach,    in  Rllssia  Jn'dor  tnn  cas,ic  ,,f  Narva  and  elsewhere. 


a  disgrace. 

"My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house    .    .    . 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world  in  me  to 
lose."  alinkrsp.:  All's  WtU,  iv.  2. 

*8b-lnc  ta'  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  obluctatio,  from  obluc- 
tatun,  pa.  par.  of  o6(uctor=to  struggle  against:  06- 
=  against,  and  luctor— to  struggle,  to  strive.]  A 
striving  or  struggling  against. 

"  He  hath  not  the  command  of  himself  to  use  that 
artificial  obluctatlon."—rotk*r*ti  Atheomtuttx,  p.  125 

*8b  mflr  -mur-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  n&-=against,  and 
Eng.  murmuring.]  Murmur,  objection.  (H.More: 
Immort.  Haul,  II.  ii.  10.) 

*8b-mu  tSs  ?ence,  ».  [Latin  obmuteiceni,  pr. 
par.  of  obmutesco  =  to  be  silent ;  Mutux  =  mute, 
iiiinib.]  Loss  of  speech ;  dumbness,  or  a  voluntary 
k«'i-]iiug  silent. 

"A  vehement  fear  naturally  produoeth  obmutescence." — 
Mi-otpnr :  J'n/yrir  Error*,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  viii. 

*8b-nlxe  -If,  adv.    [Lat.  obnixe.]    Earnestly. 
"Most  obn ixfl\i  I  must  beseech  both  them  and  you." — 
I.  fottriujtmi:  To  Sir  E.  Dering,  May  24,  1641. 

6b  nox  ious  (x  as  ksh),  a.  [Lat.  obnoxita- 
liablo  to  hurt,  hurtful:  ob-,  and  »oxtu8  =  hurtful, 
noxious  (q,  v.).  ] 

1.  Liable  to  punishment,  harm,  or  injury :  heuce, 
exposed  generally. 

"  Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  noar'il  ;  obnoxious  first  or  last 
Toitaasest  things."  Hilton:  F.  I...  ix.  170. 

*2.  Answerable,  bound,  subject,  responsible. 

"Kxamine  thyself  in  the  particulars  of  thy  relations, 
especially  where  thou  governest  and  takest  accounts  of 
others,  and  are  not  so  obiuijcuitis  to  them  as  they  are  to 
thee."— J.  Taylor:  Worthy  Communicant,  oh.  vi.,  S  2. 

3.  Offensive,  hateful,  odious,  unpopular. 

"They  envy  Christ,  but  they  turn  upon  the  man,  who 
was  more  obnoortotM  to  them." — Dunne:  Sermons,  ser.  20. 

4.  Reprehensible,  censurable;  deserving  censure 
or  disapproval. 

"The  shiKuliir  placidity  with  which  Fadladeen  had 
listened  during  the  latter  part  of  this  obnoxious  story." — 
Moore:  Fire- Wnr*hii>er». 

ob  nox  ious  If  (x  as  ksh),  attr.  |  Eng.  obnox- 
ious; -ly.]  In  an  obnoxious  manner;  reprehensibly, 
offensively,  odiously,  hatefully, 

ob  nox  ious  ness  (x  as  ksh',  8.  [Eug.  061100:- 
ious;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obnoxious  or 
liable  to  punishment,  harm,  or  injury;  liability. 

"OttrototMiOMMMM  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  sin." — 
&mth:  Sermttnn,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  6. 

2.  OtTensivonoss,  odlousuess,  hatofulness,  ropre- 
hensiblenr?->. 

*8b-nn  bl-late,  r.  t.  [Lat.  obnubilatus,  pa.  par. 
<»f  itlin  n/,j7o=to  make  cloudy,  from  oft-  and  uubilus 
=cloudy;  nu6«'8=a  cloud.]  To  make  cloudy;  to 
cloud,  to  obscure. 

"Something?  yet  BO  foul  as  did  obnubilate  even  the 
brightest  glory.  —Felthitm:  Itesolres,  pt.  i.,  res.  60. 

*6b-nu  bl-la  tlon,  ».  [OBNUBILATE.]  The  act 
or  process  of  making  cloudy,  dark,  or  obscure. 

"  Let  others  glory  in  their  .  .  .  obnubilatton  of  bodies 
ooruHcant."—  n'titerhouse:  Apol.for  Learning,  p.  175. 

6  -boe  (00  as  61),  s.  [Ital.  oboe?,  from  Fr.  haut- 
bois.] 

Music:  A  hautboy  (q.  v.). 

ioboe  d'amore.s. 

Music:  An  instrument  of  the'same  construction 
as  tiie  ordinary  oboe,  but  standing  a  minor  third 
lower,  being  in  the  key  of  A.  This  instrument  has 
been  again  brought  into  use  for  the  special  purpose 
of  playing  Bach's  scores  correctly. 


Called  originally,  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
others.  Ungulite-grit,  Ungula  being  Pander's  syno- 
nym for  Obolus. 

*8b  -61-lze,  v .  t.    [OBELIZE.] 
8b'-6-16,  8.    [OBOLCS.]    A  copper  coin  current  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  value  about  one  cent. 
ob    6  liis,  8.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  obolos.] 

1.  Greek  Antiquities : 

(1)  A  small  coin  of  ancient  Greece,  originally  of 
copper,  afterward  of  silver,  the  sixth  part  of  an 
Attio  drachma,  and  equal  to  two  and  one-half  cents. 
Multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  the  obolus  were  also 
used,  as  5,  4,  3,  2,  Ii  oboli,  and  i,  i,  and  J  of  an 
obolus. 

(2)  A  small  weight,  the  sixth  part  of  an  Attic 
drachma. 

2.  Palaeontology :  A  genus  of  Lingulidee,  confined 
to  the  Silurian  period ;  characteristic  of  tne  Lower 


obscure-rays 

*3.  Foul,  filthy,  disgusting,  offensive. 

"  The  boar's  obseener  shape  the  god  belies." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  618. 

•4.  Inauspicious,  ill-omened,  unlucky. 

"  The  guilty  serpents  and  obseener  beasts." 

Couiley:  Hymn  to  Light. 

ob  scene  If,  adv.  [Eng.  obscene;  -ly.]  In  an 
obscene  manner ;  indecently,  lewdly. 

"  Then,  on  a  lofty  beam,  the  matron  ty'd 
The  noose  dishonest,  and  obscenely  dy'd." 

Ptlli  Virgil's  Xariil,  xii. 

ob-seene  ness,  «.  [Eng.  obscene;  -ntss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obscene ;  obscenity,  im- 
modesty, lewduess. 

"  Wee  avoid  losse  by  it,  and  escape  obscen«ncss."—Ben 
Jonson:  Discoveries. 

8b-BC,8n -I-ty,  s.    [Fr.o68c<?niM.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beingobscenc ;  impurity 
or  immodesty  in  word  or  action ;  ribaldry,  lewd- 
nesa. 

"  I  wish,  at  least,  our  sacred  rights  were  free 
From  those  pollutions  of  obscenity." 

Drydvn :  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

actions ;   that 


"Wit  employed  in  dressing  up  obscenity  is  like  the  art 
used  in  painting  a  corpse."— Ovldtmitk:  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  viii. 

*6b  seen  ous,  a.  [Latin  obscaenus,  obscenus.} 
Obscene,  immodest,  unchaste,  lewd. 

"  Obscenous  in  recital  and  hurtful  in  example." — Sir 
J.  Harrington:  Apol.  of  Poetry,  pt.  x. 

*8b-898n  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  obscenous;  -»e««.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscene;  obscenity. 

8b-BCttr-ant,  s.  [Lat.  obscurans,  pr.  par.  of 
o68C«ro=to  obscure  (q.  v.).]  One  wno  or  that 
which  obscures ;  specif,  one  wno  opposes  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge,  inquiry,  information,  or  en- 
lightenment. 

t8b  sciir   ant  I?m,   s.    [Eng.  obscurant;  -ism.J 


beaks. 

8b-6  -val,  a.    [Pref.  ob-,  and  Eng.  oval  (q.  v.).] 
Bof.;  The  same  as  OBOVATE  (q.  v.). 
Sb-6  -vate,  a.    [Prof,  ob-,  and  Eng.  ovate  (q.  v.).] 
Botany:  Inversely  ovate.    Used 


the  part  most  remote  from  the  peti- 
ole. 

8b-6  vate-lf,  adv.  [English  060- 
vate;  -ly.] 

li'ii.,  etc. :  In  an  obovato  manner. 

8b  6-v6"ld.  adj.  [Prefix  06-,  and 
Eng.  ovoid  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Somewhat  obovate. 

*8b  r8p  tlon,  s.  [Latin  obreptio, 
from  obreptus,  pa.  par.  of  obrepo—to 
creep  up  to :  06-  =  up,  and  repo  =  to 
creep.]  The  act  of  creeping  upon  so 
as  to  surprise. 

"  Sudden  incursions  and  obreptions,  sing 
of  mere  ignorance." — Cudworth:  Sermons, 
p.  81. 

*8b-r8p-tl  tlOUS,  a.  [Latin  obreptitius,  from 
obreptus,  pa.  par.  of  o6repo=to  creep  upon;  Fr. 
obreptice;  Sp.oltrepticio.]  Done  or  obtained  by  sur- 
prise ;  with  secrecy,  falsehood,  or  by  concealment 
of  the  truth. 

*Sb  r6  gate,  ;•.  t.  [Lat.  obrogafu8,  pa.  par.  of 
obrogo:  o6-=against.  and  rooo=to  ask.]  To  pro- 
claim or  propose  a  contrary  law  for  the  purpose  of 
abrogating  or  annulling  a  former ;  to  abrogate. 

ob  ro  tund  ,  a.  [Pref.  ob-,  and  English  rotund 
(q.  v.).J 

Botany :  Approaching  to  roundness ;  imperfectly 
round. 

*8b-rute  ,  v.  t,  [Lat.  o6ru/«8,  pa.  .par.  of  ofirito.] 
To  throw  down,  to  overthrow. 

"The  misery  wherewith  ye  were  obruted  and  over- 
whelmed."— Bacon. 

6b  scene  ,  *ob  scoene,  a.  [Latin  obscenus,  ob- 
sccenus,  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but  possibly 
connected  with  8ficerU8=left-handed,  unlucky.] 

1.  Immodest  or  impure  in  language  or  action; 
indecent,  lewd,  unchaste. 

"Words  that  were  once  chaste,  by  frequent  use  grow 
obscene  and  uncleanly."—  Watts:  Logic. 

*2   Abominable,  odious,  vile. 
"That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refined 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed!" 
Shakesp.:  Kichant  II.,  iv.  1 


t8b-SCUr  -ant  1st,  subnt.  [Eng.  obscurant;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  OBSCURANT  (q.  v.). 

"  No  voice,  save  from  a  clique  of  French  and  English 
obscurantists."— Edinburgh  Rrriew,  July,  1862,  p.  292. 

8b-8CU-ra'-tlon,  subst.  [Latin  obscuratio,  from 
o&8curacu8,  pa.  par.  of  o&8curo=to  make  dark  or 
obscure  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  making  dark  or  obscure ;  a  darken- 
ing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  obscured  or  darkened. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  precise  moment  of 
incipient  obscuration,  or  of  total  extinction." — Uerschel: 
Astronomy  (1858),  g  638. 

8b-scure',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  obscur,  from  Lat.  ofweur- 
U8=dark,  covered  over,  from  ob-=over,  and  scurui 
=covered,  from  the  same  root  as  Sausc.  sku=to 
cover.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

\.  Darkened;  imperfectly  illuminated,  shadowed, 
gloomy,  murky. 
2.  Bringing  on  or  causing  darkness  or  obscurity. 

"Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 
•  The  Atlantic  billows  roared." 

Camper:  The  Castaway. 

*:;.  Living  in  or  fond  of  darkness  or  night. 
"The  obs:urc  bird  clamor'd  the  livelong  night." 

Shakesp..  .Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

•*.  Hidden,  concealed. 

"  Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  9. 

5.  Retired ;    away   from  observation ;   secluded, 
remote ;  as,  an  obscure  corner. 

6.  Not  noted,  humble,  mean,  unknown. 

"  [He],  doomed  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil  state. 
Is  pleased  with  it."  Cowpe r:  Task,  vi.  908. 

7.  Not  easily  understood ;  abstruse ;  not  obvious ; 
difficult  to  understand. 

"  He  euer  so  laboured  to  set  his  wordea  in  such  obscure 
and  doubtful  fashion."—  Sir  T.  Store:  Workes,  p.  554. 

S.  Not  clear  or  full ;  imperfect,  defective,  indis- 
tinct ;  as,  an  obscure  view  of  distant  objects. 
*B.  Astubst. :  Darkness,  night. 
"  That  clear  obscure. 

So  softly  dark." 

Hyron:  Parisina,  1. 

obscure-rays,  s.  pi. 

Heat:  Invisible  rays  both  above  and  below  those 
of  the  visible  spectrum. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin, 
-clan,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-sion  =  2hun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     JCenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


obscure 
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6b  ictire  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [OBSCUBE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  make  dark ;  to  darken ;  to  deprive  of  light ; 
to  mako  dim  or  gloomy. 


•They  are  all  coached  In  a  pit  hard  by  Herne's  oak, 
with  o*«cur*d  lights."— Shaketp.:  Merry  Wires  of  Wind- 
tor,  T.  8. 


•2.  To  keep  in  tbe  dark;  to  hide  from  view;  to 
conceal. 

"And  you  may  marvel  why  I  obscured  myself, 
Laboring  to  save  bin  life." 

Shaketp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1* 

•3.  To  prevent  from  becoming  known;  to  hide; 
to  keep  back. 

"  Much  more  hit*  absence  now 
Thus  long  to  dome  great  purpone  He  obscures." 

^IMon:  P.R.,  11.  101. 

4.  To  make  less  intelligent,  visible,  or  legible. 
"  Bnt  the  dark  mantle  of  Involving  time 

Hu  veil'cl  their  beautien  and  ooacur'd  their  rhyme." 
Lanohurne:  Genius  and  Valor. 

5.  To  make  less  glorious,  illustrions,  or  beautiful ; 
to  make  moan ;  to  degrade. 

"  Yoor  high  self    .    .    .    yon  have  obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing/' 

Shnkesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  Iv.  8. 

*B.  fntrans. :  To  hide,  or  to  conceal  one's  self. 
"  There'll  bad  tidings;  I  must  obscure  and  hear  it." 
Beaum.  it-  Fletch.:  Maid  in  the  mil,  iv.  I. 

6b  scttre  -IJf,  adv.    [Eng.  obscure;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  obscure  manner ;  darkly,  dimly. 
"Not,  as  In  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright." 

Byron:  Curte  of  Htnerva. 

2.  In  an  obscure,  mean,  or  low  state  or  degree; 
meanly,  unnoticed. 

"A  line  80  long  beloved  and  feared 
May  itoon  obscurely  end." 

Scott:    Ki'kehn.  V.  23. 

8.  Not  clearly  or  distinctly;  abstrusely,  darkly; 
not  plainly. 

Sb-scttre  -mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  obscure,  a.;  -menl.] 
The  act  of  obscuring;  the  state  of  being  obscured; 
obscuration,  darkness. 

"  Now  bolder  fires  appear, 
And  o'er  the  palpable  obscurement  sport." 

Pomfret:  Dies  Xovtsstma. 

5fc  sciire   ness,  «.    [Eng.  obscure,  a. ;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscure;  darkness, 
gloominess,  dimness. 

2.  A  state,  position,  or  condition  of  obscurity; 
privacy,  meanness. 

"These  shall  entomb  those  eyes,  that  have  redeem'd 
lie  from  the  vulgar,  thee  from  all  0temMMM>M 

Daniel:  Sonnet  41. 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning;  unintelligibleness,  in- 
distinctness. 

44  These  questions  being  perplexed,  thorny,  and  trouble, 
•ome  throDgh  their  obscurencss." — Bp.  Hall:  Via  Media; 
The  Wag  of  Peace. 

Sb  BCUr-8r,  «.  [Eng.  obscur(e),  v. ;  •€»•.]  One 
who  or  that  which  obscures. 

8b-SCttr  -I-tjf,  tubit.  [Fr.  obscuritf,  from  Lat. 
obscuritatem,  accus.  of  obscuritas  =  darkness,  ob- 
scurity ;  from  o6«euruj»=obscure  (q.  v.).) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscure;  dark- 
ness, gloom. 

"A  day  of  darkness  and  obscurity."— Esther  xi.  8. 

2.  An  obscure,  mean,  lowly,  or  humble  position 
or  condition. 

"Her  early  years  had  been  passed  in  poverty  and 
obscurity."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xi. 

8.  Darkness  of  moaning;  want  of  plainness  of 
meaning  or  expression. 

14  When  all  the  instruments  of  knowledge  are  forbid  to 
do  their  office,  ignorance  and  obscurity  must  needs  be 
upon  the  whole  soul." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  111.,  ser.  2. 

*4.  A  person  little  known. 

"Thome  illustrious  obscurities,  Vardy  and  Kent."— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

t6b  si-crate,  r.  (.  [Lat.  nbsecratus,  pa.  par.  of 
obsecro=to  entreat:  nb-  and  «aoer=8acred.J  To 
entreat,  to  bog,  to  implore,  to  supplicate. 

6b  si  era  tlon,  ».  [Latin  nbnerralin,  from  obse- 
cratuf,  pa.  par.  of  obsecro— to  obsecrato  (q.  v.).] 

1.  i  >,-(!.  IMUIJ.:  The  act  of  entreating,  imploring, 
or  supplicating;  entreaty,  supplication. 

2.  Khft. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  orator 
implores  the  help  of  Ood  or  man. 

t6b  si  era  t8r  ?,  «.  [Eng.  <>bse<-rat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Expressing  or  containing  entreaty  or  supplication  ; 
•applicator?. 

"That  gracious  and  obsecritory  charge."— Bp.  Hall: 
Peace  Maker,  %  26. 

•6b  sS  qnent,  a.  [Latin  obsequetu,  pr.  par.  of 
oblr<(ii<jr  =  to  follow.]  Obedient,  submissive,  ob- 
sequious. 

"Pliant  and  obtequenl  to  hl>  pleasure."  —  Fotherbf! 
Atheotnastlx,  p.  181. 


t8b-s*  -qnl-e n$e,  «.  [OBSEQUIOUS.]  Obsequi- 
ousness. 

8b -si-quiet},  «.  pi.    [O.  Fr.  obtequet,  from  Latin 
obsequice  =  funeral  rites,  from  obsequor=  to  follow.  J 
[OBsEyfi  (1),  «.]    Funeral  rites  or  ceremonies. 
"Lol  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
•  1  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies." 

Shaketp.:  Tltut  Andronicut,  i.  2. 

8b-8i  qul  Ofis.  o.  [¥T.  obstquieux,  horn  Latin 
o6«eguiairui=compliant,  from  o&««guium=compli- 
ance,  from  o&seouor=to  follow;  op.  obsequioso; 
Ital.  ossequioso.  Puttonlmm,  in  1589,  classed  this 
among  words  then  of  quite  recent  introduction  into 
the  language.  Another  writer,  a  little  earlier,  ranks 
it  among "  inkhorn  terms,  Hmelling  too  much  of 
the  Latin."  (Trench:  Knglish  Pott  and  Present, 
p.37.)l 

•i .  Originally,  in  a  good  sense ;  compliant ;  sub- 
missive or  obedient  to  the  words  or  wishes  of 
others;  zealous, devoted. 

2.  Compliant  in  excess ;  servilely  obedient  or  sub- 
missive ;  cringing,  fawning ;  over  ready  to  comply 
with  the  desires  of  others. 

41  Judges,  who,  while  the  popular  frenzy  was  at  the 
height,  had  been  its  most  obsequious  instruments." — 
Macaulay:  IJttt,  Eng.t  ch.  11. 

*3.  Following. 

"  Light  issues  forth,  and  at  the  other  door 
obsequious  darkuew  enters." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  10. 

•4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals  or  mourning; 
funereal. 

44  The  survivor  bound    .    .    . 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow." 

Shaketp.:  Hamlet,  L  2. 

•5.  Mourning;  grieving  as  for  one  dead. 
44  So  obsequious  will  thy  father  be." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  11.  6. 
6b  se    qul  OUS  ly\  adv.    [Eng.  obsequious ,'  -/'/•) 

1.  In  an  obsequious  manner;  obediently;   with 
ready  compliance. 

"  When  theaters  for  you  the  scenes  forego, 
And  the  box  bows  obsequiously  low." 

Shenstone:  To  a  Lady. 

•-.  In  the  character  of  a  mourner;  with  mourn- 
ing. 

44  Whilst  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament." 

Shaketp. :  Ktchartl  III.,  1.  2. 

6b  se  qul  ous  ness,  ».  [English  obsequious; 
•nets.] 

*1.  In  a  good  sense ;  ready  and  willing  compli- 
ance with  the  desires  of  others ;  prompt  obedience ; 
zeal. 

44  His  assertions  are  so  far  from  compelling  men  to 
come  to  heaven,  as  they  put  many  men  f  urther  out  of 
their  way,  and  work  an  obduratlon  rather  than  an  obse- 
quiousness."—Donne:  Sermon  45. 

2.  Servile  submission;   excessive  or  mean   com- 
pliance. 

44  [Let  not]  obsequiousness  teach  them  insolency." 

Shirley:  Merchant's  Wife,  t.  2. 

'Sb'-si-quy*  (1),  «.  TLat.  ot>sequi<e,  from  obsequor 
=  to  follow.)  A  funeral  rite;  solemnity  or  ceremony. 

44  The  corpse,  .  .  .  after  a  solemn  obseqtty,  was  had  to 
Langly."— lto.nl el:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  ill.  [Note  7.] 

If  Obsolete  in  tbe  singular.    [OBSEQUIES.] 
•Sb'-sS-qUy1  (2),  ».    [Lat.  obsequium.]    Obsequi- 
ousness. 

"  Censured  by  some  for  too  much  obsequy." 

Masstnyer:  Bashful  Lover.     (Prol.) 

*8b  -si-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  obseratus,  pa.  par.  of 
obsero,  from  ob-,  and«era=a  bar.]  To  lock  up;  to 
bar.  (Cockeram.) 

8b-B,3rv  -»-ble,  a.  &  ».    [Eng.  observ(e) ;  -able.} 
A.  As  adj.:  Capa_ble  of  being  observed  or  noticed; 
worthy  of  observation  or  notice ;  noticeable,  nota- 
ble, remarkable. 

44  In  whom  it  is  ohsetvable,  that  loving  his  ease  so  well 
as  he  did,  he  should  run  voluntarily  into  »uch  troubles." 
—Baker:  King  John  (an.  1216). 

*B.  A»subst. :  A  notable  or  noteworthy  tiling. 
44  Some  memorable  obserrables  therein." — Fuller:  fts- 
gak  Sight,  III.  vii.  1. 

5b-t}'5rT  SL  ble  ness,  .-•.  [Eng. obferrablr:  -n^m.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  observable,  noticeable, 
or  notable. 

8b  sSrv -»-blf ,  tuh:  [Eng.  o(wer»a6(|p);  -!».] 
In  an  observable,  noticeable,  or  notable  manner; 
notably,  remarkably. 

44  It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  as  Is 
<Jtserrahly  recorded  in  some  histories." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Emirs,  bk.  11.,  ch.  v. 

*5b-s,!rv  -al,  «.  [Eng.  ob>erv(e);  -al.]  Observa- 
tion. 

44  A  previous  obgerral  of  what  has  been  said  of  them." — 
.VorlA.  Examen,  p.  868. 


ob-gSrv  -»n?e,  *ob  serv  aunce, ».  [Fr.  obttrv- 
ance,  from  Lat.  obtervantia,  from  obtervan*.  pr. 
par.  of  otw«r«o=to  observe  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  obtervancta ; 
Ital.  otservanza.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  observing  or 
keeping ;  the  act  of  practicing ;  performance. 

"The  religions  observance  of  Sunday."—  Palcy:  Moral 
Philosophy,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Observation,   attention;   regard  paid;  notice 
taken. 

44  He  voluntarily  declined  a  strict  observance  of  any 
astronomical  system."— «ur(V  drill:  Metam.  (Pref.) 

3.  The  act  of  observing,  perceiving,  or  noting  a 
thing;  observation. 

44 The  strict  and  vigilant  observance  of  the  calculations 
and  registers  of  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths."— Unit.- 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

4.  The  act  of  watching,  taking  care  of,  or  attend- 
ing to. 

44  Are  there  no  other  tokens 
Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance) " 

Shaketp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 

5.  Reverential  or  respectful  attention ;  homage, 
obedient  regard. 

44  Rouse  op  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  observance  to 
my  mercy." — Shaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  Iv.  3. 
8.  A  thing  to  be  observed ;  a  rule  of  practice. 
44  There  are  other  strict  ttbscrvanccs." 

Shaketp.:  Lore's  Labor" t  Lost,  i.  1. 

7.  A  rite,  form,  or  ceremony ;  an  act  of  respect, 
token,  or  worship. 

44  Good  formes  and  orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of 
petty  observances." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Superstition. 

*5b-8,8rv  -a,n-cy,  »ub»t.  [Eng.  obtervanc(e) ;  -tf.J 
Homage,  respect,  obedient  regard. 

44  Nor  of  them  look  for  such  obscrvancy." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*8b-t}8r-vin  dum  I  pi.  5b  sgr  van  -dti,  subil. 
[Lat.,  ueut.  sing,  of  obtervanitus,  Int.  pass.  par.  of 
observo=to  observe  (q.  v.).]  A  thing  to  be  observed 
or  noted. 

44  The  issues  of  my  observanda  begin  to  grow  too  large 
for  the  receipts." — Steifl:  Tale  of  a  Tub.  (Conclusion.) 

5b-t}8rv  ant,  a.  &  t.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  o6«r«r= 
to  observe  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Characterized  by  observation:   taking  notice, 
attentive;  having  good  power  of  observation. 

44  [The  man]  from  clime  to  clime  o6s<*rra*i/  strayed." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  6. 

2.  Characterized  by  attention ;  watchful,  careful, 
attentive. 

44  This  same  strict  and  most  nbsrrrant  watch." 

Shakctp.:  Hamlet,  1.  1. 

3.  Attentive  or  diligent  in  the  observance  or  prac- 
tice of  duties  or  commands ;  careful  and  diligent  >u 
performing  or  practicing.    (Followed  by  of.) 

4.  Respectful,   carefully    attentive,   obsequious, 
obedient.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  We  are  told  how  ftbsen'ant  Alexander  was  of  hi*  mat- 
ter, Aristotle."—  Digby:  On  the  Soul.  (Dedic.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  observes  or  notes ;  a  careful  observer 
or  noter ;  one  who  practices  or  follows  carefully. 

2.  An   obsequious   attendant.    (Shakesp.:   Lear, 
ii.  2.) 

II.  Eccles.  Hist.:  [OesEBVANTlNE.] 
6b-t}8r- via  -tine,  a.  &  >.    [Fr.  oiurrtxinfin.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
branch  of  the  Franciscan  Order  described  under  H. 

44  It  waa  Observanttne.  friars  who  were  welcomed  to 
Meiico  by  Cortes  in  1428."— Addis  <t  Arnold,  fufft.  iiicf., 
p.  356. 

B.  At  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
which  separated  from  the  Conventuals  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  while  Klias  of  Cortona,  who  suc- 
ceeded St.  Francis,  was  Minister-General.  They 
adhere  to  the  original  rigor  of  the  institute.  [  FKAN- 
CISCAN.J 

44  The  Observantlnes  received  In  France  the  name  of 
Cordeliers."— Addis  *  ^rnoM:  Cot*.  Diet.,  p.  886. 

8b  ?8r  van    tint,  «.    [Eng.  observant;  -i»f.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  Observantino  (q.  v.). 

5b  ?8r  -vg.nt  If,  adv.  [Eug. observant;  -10.]  In 
an  observant  manner ;  carefully,  attentively. 

6b  ?5r  v&  tion,  «.  [Lat.  o&Kruafi'o,  from  obser 
i-ntii«,  pa.  par.  of  o6«ert'o=to  observe  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
obsermtion.  Sp.  observation ;  Ital.  osservazione.} 

1.  The  act,  habit,  or  faculty  of  observing,  noting, 
or  marking ;  the  act  of  seeing  or  noting  in  the  mind. 

44  In  my  small  tibserratlont  of  mankind."— Dryden: 
Virtill;  Oeorytct.  (Dedic.) 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p&t, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Sfrlan.     a,     OB  =  *;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Specif, :  The  act  or  practice  of  observing  or 
taking  notice  of  natural  phenomena  for  scientific 
or  practical  purposes. 

"The  difference  between  experiment  and  observation, 
consists  merely  in  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which 
they  accomplish  their  discoveries."  —  Steicart:  Phllos. 
gnat*.  (Prelim.  Diss.,  oh.  ii.) 

3.  Observance:  careful  and  babitnal  practice  or 
performance ;  diligent  adherence  to. 

"The  true  observation  of  the  Sabbath  consisteth  not 
onety  in  abstaining  from  bodely  labours." — Barnes:  Spit" 
ome  ../  Mi  Warkrn,  p.  387. 

4.  That  which  is  observed  or  noted;  specif.,  the 
information   gained   by  the  systematic  noting  of 
natural  phenomena ;  as,  nautical  or  meteorological 
observations. 

5.  Knowledge  gained  by  observing;  experience, 
information. 

"If  my  observation    .    .    .    deceive  me  not  now." 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  11. 

6.  A  remark  made  or  expressed,  and  based,  or 
professing  to  bo  based,  npon  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence gained  by  carefully  observing  things ;  a  com- 
ment, a  note. 

"That's  a  foolish  ottservation." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  11.  6. 

t8tHS.Sr-Ya'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  observation;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  observation ;  containing 
or  consisting  of  observations. 

"The  commencement  of  this  observational  process," — 
Chalmers:  Hridgeieater  Treatise,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  884. 

6b-B,SrV-a-tIve,  o.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  observa- 
tivui.]    Observant,  attentive,  watchful. 
Sb-s.8r-va'-tir, «.    [Fr.oJuienxj'eur.] 

1.  One  who   observes,  notes,  or  marks ;  an  ob- 
server. 

"The  obgerraforof  the  bills  of  mortality    .     ,    .    hath 

given  UH  the  bent  account  of  the  number  that  late  plaguee 
ave  swept  away."— Haiti  Orty.  of  Mankind,  p.  213. 

2.  One  who  makes  an  observation  or  remark. 

"She  may  be  hnndflome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say. 
Good  observator,  not  HO  fast  away." 

Dryden:  Juvenaf,  sat.  x. 

Sb-B.er -va-tor-jf,  'ob-ser-va-tor-le,  «.     [Fr. 

obterrntoin- ;  Sp.  observatorio ;  Ital.  osservatorio."\ 
\.  A  bui M ing  or  place  arranged  and  fitted  with 
mstrnmeula  for  making  systematic  observations  of 
natural  phenomena ;  especially,  a  building  pro- 
vided with  instruments  for  making  astronomical 
observations. 

"Mr.  Flamstead,  the  learned  astrologer  and  mathe- 
matician, whom  his  maty  had  establish'd  in  the  new 
CtMrraforft  in  Oreenewich  Park."—  Eveli/n:  Memoirs, 
vol.  I. 

-.  A  chamber  or  place  of  observation  at  sucli  an 
altitude  us  to  look  over  adjacent  objects  and  afford 
an  extensive  view.  Used  as  a  look-out  station  for 
the  tire-alarm  service,  for  signaling,  Ac. 

*T  Ptolemy  Sotor  erected  an  observatory  at  Alex- 
andria about  'Ml  B.  C.  In  1561  one  was  reared  at 
Cassel,  The  Greenwich  Observatory  was  built  in 
lt>7:>;  the  Berlin,  1711;  Petersburg,  17i">;  Oxford, 
1772;  Edinburgh,  1776;  Dublin,  1783:  Cambridge, 
1824;  Washington,  1842;  since  which  time  many 
others  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  Lick  in  California,  tho  Chicago 
I'M' versity  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Ac. 

8b-9e"rve',  v.  t.  At.  [French  obxerrer,  from  Lat. 
o6sert»o=to  mark,  to  take  notice  of :  ob-,  and  servo= 
to  keep,  to  heed.] 

A.  Transit  ii;: 

1.  To  look  upon  attentively  and  carefully;  to  re- 
gard attentively  for  tho  purpose  of   discovering, 
noting,  or  watching  anything. 

2.  To  turn  the  attention  to,  to  note ;  to  take  note 
Ot  notice  of;  to  notice. 

"  Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk  ;  observe 
His  capital  city!"  n'ordstcorth.  i'-reur.,  bk.  vii. 

3.  To  detect,  to  discover. 

4.  To  watch. 

"Checked  like  a  bondman  :  all  his  faults  observed." 
Mifikrsp.;  Julius  Ctesor,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  keep  or  adhere  to,  to  fulh'll ;  to  bo  obser- 
vant of. 

"  Ceremonies 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  carefully  to  obseri'c." 

S/iuhf  •,*;!.;  Titus  .-liulrmiiCMS,  T.  1. 

6.  To  keep  with  duo  and  proper  ceremony. 

"  Ye  shall  observe  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread." — 
Exodus  xii.  17. 

7.  To  practice  ritually. 

"In  the  days  of  Enoch,  people  observed  not  circum- 
cision."— White.  (Tuitit.) 

*8.  To  show  respect  to,  to  reverence ;  to  treat  with 
duo  respect,  to  humor. 

"He  is  gracious  if  he  be  observed." 

Shalcenp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

9.  To  remark  in  words ;  to  mention ;  to  make  an 
observation  on. 


B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  note,  to  notice ;  to  take  notice. 

"  Observe,  he's  moody." 

Shakesp.:  Heart  VIII.,  111.X 

2.  To  bo  observant  or  attentive. 

"  I  do  love 
To  note  and  to  observe." 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Fox,  it.  1. 

3.  To  make  observations  or  remarks;  to  comment, 
to  remark.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon,  or  by  that 
preceding  a  clause.) 

"I  have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without 
observing  upon  it." — Pope:  Letters. 

Sb-§Srv  -Jr. ».    [Eng.  obsem(e) ;  -er."\ 

1.  One  who  observes;   one  who  takes  notice  of 
persons  or  things:  espec.  one  who  makes  observa- 
tions of  naturalphenomena  for  scientific  or  practi- 
cal purposes ;  an  observant  person. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  character  In  thy  life, 
That,  to  the  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.  Shakesp. .  Meas.for  Heat.,  i.  1. 

2.  One  who  looks  on ;  a  spectator,  a  beholder. 

"  The  observed  of  all  observers'* 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

3.  One  who  observes,  keeps,  or  adheres   to   any 
rule,  custom,  institution,  rite,  or  regulation ;  a  care- 
ful performer  of  duty. 

"  Many  nations  are  superstitious,  and  diligent  observer* 
of  old  customs." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*4.  An  obsequious  or  sycophantic  follower;  a 
sycophant. 

"  Servile  observers  and  polluted  tongues." 

Chapman:  Bussu  d  Ambois,  Iv. 

Sb-s,8rY  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [OBSEBVE.] 

A.  AX  pr.  par. :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  •  Observant,  attentive,  watchful. 

0.  AB  subst. :  The  act  of  noting  or  noticing ;  obser- 
vation. 

Sb-gSrv'-lftg-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  obttrving;  -"«.]  In 
an  observant  manner;  observantly,  attentively. 
(Skakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  I.) 

*6b-s5ss',  v.  t.  [Lat.  obsessus,  pa.  par.  of  obridto 
=  to  besiege:  o6-=against,  and  8icfeo=to  sit.J  To 
besiege,  to  beset,  to  encompass. 

"The  mind  is  obsessed  with  Inordinate  glorie."— Sir  T. 
Elyot:  The  (tovernour,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  iv. 

6b  ses  sion  (slon  as  Bhin),  ».  fLat.  obsessio, 
from  obsesstts,  pa.  par.  of  obsideo—to  oesiege.]  The 
state  of  being  besieged  or  beset,  as  by  an  evil  spirit, 
previously  to  possession. 

"These  cases  belong  theoretically  rather  to  obsession 
than  possession,  the  spirits  not  actually  inhabiting  the 
bodies,  but  hanging  or  hovering  about  them,  and  affect- 
ing them  from  the  outside." — Tutor:  Primitive  Culture 
(1871),  li.  118. 

6b  aid  I  gin,  t.  [After  Obsidins,  a  Roman,  who 
first  brought  it  from  Ethiopia.] 

Min. :  A  vitreous  lava,  having  sometimes  the 
chemical  composition  of  orthoclase  (q.  v.),  or  of  a 
mixture  of  other  minerals  of  volcanic  origin.  Spe- 
cific grayity2'25-2'8.  Forms  important  lava  streams 
in  the  Lipari  Islands,  Iceland,  Mexico,  Ac. 

5b  sld  I  in  al,  a.  [Lat.  obsidionalis,  from  ob- 
sidio  =  a  siege,  from  obmdeu  -  to  besiege.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  siege. 

obsidional-coin,  ».  Coin  of  base  metal  struck 
in  besieged  places  as  a  substitute  for  current  money. 

obBidlonal-crown,  «. 

I,': mi: tn  An tii/.:  A  crown  of  grass  bestowed  on 
him  who  held  out  a  siege,  or  who  caused  a  siege  to 
be  raised. 

*8b  Sld'-I-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  ob»idio=a  siege.]  Be- 
setting. 

*8b-slg-ll-la  -tion,  ».  [Lat.  06-,  and  sigillum=n 
seal.]  The  act  of  sealing  up. 

*8b-slgn'  (</  silent),  v.  t.  [Latin  obsigno.]  To 
seal,  to  confirm. 

"  God  doth  obsign  unto  us  Himself  wholly."— Bradford! 
Works,  p.  896. 

•Sb-slg  -nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  obsignatus,  pa.  par.  of 
oo8igno=to  seal  up;  si<jnum  =  &  sign,  a  seal.]  To 
seal,  to  ratify. 

"  Keeping  the  sabbath  did  obsignate  the  covenant  made 
with  the  children  of  Israel." — Barrotc:  Exposition  of  the 
Decalogue. 

6b  slg  na  tion,  ».  [Lat.  obsignatio,  from  obsig- 
natitx,  pa.  par.  of  ob*igno=tct  seal  up.  J  The  act  of 
sealing  or  ratifying ;  ratification. 

"It  is  called  the  spirit  of  obsignation,  or  the  confirm- 
ing spirit." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

'Sb-Blg'-na-tSr-y5,  a.  [Lat.  obsiynatue,  pa.  par. 
of  obsigno.]  Confirming,  ratifying. 

tSb-si-lesje  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  obsolesco.}  To  become 
obsolescent. 


Sb-si-lSsf  -enfe,  ».  [Lat.  obsolescent,  pr.  par. 
of  o/i«o/f«ro=to  become  obsolete.]  The  «t«tet>r  pro- 
cess of  becoming  obsolete. 

8b  si  leaf  ent,  </.    [  l.at.  ..(•.«••/•»•"  ,..«.) 

1.  ni, i.  I.,, nil. :  Becoming  obsolete ;  passing  ootof 
nse ;  passing  into  desuetude. 

"All  the  words  compounded  of  "here1  and  a  preposi- 
tion, except  hereafter,  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  —John- 
son: Diet.,  a.  v.  -Hereout. 

2.  Pathol.:  A  term   applied  to  miliary  tubercle, 
when,  instead  of  undergoing  destructive  chain'  • 
it  becomes  shrunken  and  hard,  and  thus  remains 
inert.    (Quain:  Diet,  lied.) 

ob  s6  lete,  adj.  [Latin  obsoletus,  pn.  par.  of 
o6«o/eo=to  grow  old  ;  to  decay.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Passed  out  of  nse ;  fallen  into  dis- 
use; neglected,  disused,  out  of  fashion. 

2.  Biol.  (of  an  organ  or  part):  The  state  of  being 
reduced   to  insignificant   proportions   by   disuse; 
sometimes  more  loosely  employed  of  imperfect  de- 
velopment, whatever  its  origin. 

3.  Hat.:  (1)  The  same  as  2;  (2)  hardly  evident. 
t8b-Bft-lSte',  v.  i.  [OBSOLETE,  a.]  To  become  ob- 
solete ;  to  pass  into  disuse. 

"Many  of  their  fellows  dropped  out  of  nse,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  obsoleting  of  their  base*." — Vitxed- 
toard  Hull:  Hodem  English,  p.  166. 

Sb  -si-lete-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  obsolete;  -!».] 

Hot. :  In  an  obsolete  manner,  scarcely  ;  as,  obso- 
letely  toothed=scarcely  toothed. 

5b   si-lete-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  obsolete ;  •ness.'] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obso- 
lete ;  disuse. 

"The  reader  is  therefore  embarrassed  .  .  .  with 
obsoleteness  and  innovation." — Johnson:  Proposals  for 
Printing  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rial.:  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  small  pro- 
portions through  disuse,  or  stunted  by  imperfect 
development. 

2.  But.:  The  state  of  being  barely  evident. 

6b  s&  let  Is.m,  ».  [Eng.  'obsolet(e);  -urn.]  An 
obsolete  word,  idiom,  or  phrajte. 

"  In  these,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  more  obsoletlsms." 
—Fltzedusard  Hall:  Modern  Snullnh,  p.  276. 

Sb'-Bta,-Cle,  «.  A  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  obstaculum= 
a  hindrance,  from  o6«£o=to  stand  in  tho  way  :  06-= 
against,  and  sto=to  stand;  Sp.  obstacitlo;  Ital. 
ostaculo.] 

A.  .tKKitlmtiiiit.:  That  which  stands  in  the  way 
or  opposes ;  something  opposed;  anything  which 
binders  progress ;  a  hindrance,  an  impediment ;  an 
obstruction,  physical  or  moral. 

"William  saw  with  stern  delight  his  adversaries  toiling 
to  clear  away  obstacle  after  obstacle  from  his  path."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Hindering,  obstinate. 

"Fie  I  Joan,  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*6b  sta  cle  ness,  s,  [English  obstacle;  -ness.] 
Hindering,  opposition,  perversity. 

"How  long  shall  I,  lining  here  in  earth,  striue  with 
your  nnfaythful  obstaclcnesst" — Vdall:  Marie  ix. 

*8b  -Btan-^y,  *ob-Btan-cle,  ».  [Lat.  ob»tantia, 
from  obst  an*,pr.  par.  of  obsto—  to  stand  in  the  way, 
to  oppose.]  Opposition,  impediment,  hindrance. 

"After  marriage  it  is  of  no  t>b*tancie." — Ititi  Jonson: 
Silent  Woman,  v.  3. 

Sb-BtSt-rlc.  *8b-st«t -rick,  *Sb  BtSt -He  al, 
a.  [Lat.  obstetricius,  from  obstetruc  (genit.  ottntrt- 
ricw)  =  a  midwife,  from  obsto=to  stand  near:  ob-= 
over  against,  by,  and  sto=to  stand.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  midwife,  or  midwifery. 

"  8ee  him  guard  their  pregnant  hour, 
Eiert  his  soft  obstetric  power." 

Shenstone:  Progress  of  Taste,  iv. 

*8b-Bt8t  -rl-cate,  v.  i.  A  t.  [Lat.  obstetricattu, 
pa.  par.  of  obstetrico,  from  obstetrix  (genit.  obstet' 
ricis)  =  a  midwife.  ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  midwife ;  to  perform  the 
part  or  duties  of  a  midwife. 

"  Nature  does  obstetricate,  and  do  that  office  of  herself 
when  it  is  the  proper  season."— Evtlyn:  Sylva,  ii.  6. 

B.  Trans. :  To  assist  by  performing  tho  part  of 
a  midwife. 

*8b-st8t-rl-ca'-tlon, «.    [OBSTETKICATK.] 

1.  The  act  of  assisting  by  performing  the  duties 
of  a  midwife. 

2.  The  office  or  duties  of  a  midwife. 
Sb-StSt-lT-clan,  s.    [Eng.  obstetric;  -ion.]    One 

who  is  skilled  in  obstetrics ;  an  accoucheur,  a  mid- 
wife. 

•8b-St8t-rI  -Clous,  a.  [OBSTETRIC.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  obstetrics ;  assisting  childbirth  ;  hence*, 
fig.,  helping  to  produce  or  bring  forth  in  any  way. 

"Yet  is  all  humane  teaching  but  maieutical  or  obslet- 
ricious."—Cudieorth:  Intell.  System,  bk.  1.,  ch.  iv. 


bfiil.     btfy;     p6~at,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $liln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenoplion,     exist,    pb.  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  ihiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


obstetrics 
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obtortion 


"If  e'er  thy  youth  ha*  known  the  panga  of  abMnce, 
'  ence  of  " 


8b-stet  -rics, «.    [OBSTLTUIC.]  2.  To  hinder,  to  retard,  to  keep  back:  to  prevent 

rheartoc    .  tew f  midwifery:  the  art  of    from  making  progress ;  to  impede,  to  chock. 

ML:  women  iii  childlnr!  Ii.  ami  of  treating  the 

H-ident  to  pregnancy  and  after  delivery. 
•Sb  r.tSt   rl  iff,  *.    [English  obstetric;  -v.]    The 
same  asOusTETttira  (i|.  v.). 
Ob    stl  na  5^,  ».    [Lat.  obstinatio,  from  obstina- 

-•'  -t  inat-'  I  ij.  V.).] 


. 
I.  The  Quality  or  state  of  being  obstinate  ;a  flxed- 

•  I  will,  opinion,  or  resolution  not  to  bo  sha 


ken 


youth  hi 
Or  felt  iii'  impatier 

J,,h)ii,i,n:  Ii-nte,  iii.  S. 

3.  To  hinder  from  passing:  to  impede,  to  inter- 
rupt, to  Mop  ;  as,  A  cloud  obstructs  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

"  'Tia  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  Hound  ahall  clear." 

Alex.  Pupe. 

"  No  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight, 
Star  interposed."  Milton:  I'.  L.,  v.  257. 


at  all,  or  at  least  not  without  great  difficulty  ;  a 
firm  and  pertinacious  adherence  to  one's  opinion, 
purpose,  or  views,  which  will  not  yield  to  persua- 
sion, urgiuncnts,  or  other  influence;  pertinacity, 

parBUtenee,  itubbornnesi.     (Generally  used  in  a  

bad  .•.en-e,  as  denoting  an  unreasonable  fixedness  of    obstruct;  -er.\    One  who  or  that  which  obstructs  or 
imrnosoor  will.)  hinders;  an  obstructive. 

"One  of  the  chief  abut  i-nctors  of  the  union."—  Baker: 
Oiai-la  If.  (an.  1664). 

Sb  struc  tion, «.    [  Cjat-oocfmefto,  from  obstnic- 
l  obstruu  =  tu  build  up  against;  Fr. 
.  obstntcion  ;  Ital.  ostruzione.] 
the  obstinacy  of  a  discfl.se. 

ob'  stl-nate,  *ob  stl  nat,  «.   [Lat.  ohstinatus= 
resolute,  stubborn,  pa.  par.  of  obatino— to  sot  about. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prevail;  to  be  received  in  common  use;  to 
bo  established  in  practice:  to  l>e  recognized  or  ad- 
mitted as  established  or  true  ;  to  hold. 

"Our  impious  use  no  longer tiluil I  <>!>t<iin." 

l>ri/rlrn.     (Latham.) 

*2.  To  prevail,  to  succeed. 

"There  IB  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate,  some 
commendation  where  causes  are  fair  pleaded;  especially 
toward  the  aide  which  obtaineth  not."— Bacon.  (Twltl.) 

6b  tain    a  ble,  <.<(/.    [Eng.oWam;  -nblr.]    That 


"They  argue  with    an  nhitlnitry  worthy  the  cause  of 
truth."  -Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  quality  or  statfl  of  resisting  remedies  or  OD-SWUC'-UOI 
n-in  "lia!  i!iea.-ures  ;  the  quality  of  being  difficult  or  '««,  l>a.  par.  or 
almo-it,  impossible  to  remedy,  relieve,  or  subdue;  as,  lion,  op. 


*4.  To  bo  built  up  against ;  to  roach  to.     (Hilton:    may  be  obtained,  gained,  or  procured ;  procurable. 
P.  L.,  xii.  52.)  "Not  otherwise  but  by  It  obtainable."— Uotlt:  Works, 

•6b  struc   tSr,  »8b  struc  t5r,  subst.    [English    -•  622- 

*8b  tain  -al,  «.    [English  obtain;  -al.]    Obtain- 
ment.    ( IV.  Taylor.) 

ob  tain    er,  x.    [English  obtain;  -er.]    One  who 
obtains  or  gains. 

ob  tain    ment.x.  [Eng.  obtain;  -men!.]    The  act 
of  obtaining,  gaining,  or  procuring;  attainment. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  "Such  aa  will  avail  to  their  benefit  provided  they  do 

.    m,  LCI  f  11*  i  their  parts  toward  the  obtalnment." — In-.    \\luHni     l'u  ,• 

1.  Tho  act  of  obstructing,  blocking  up,  or  closing    ratals  ch  ii    S  ii    dia  2. 
against  passage,  as  a  road,  river,  &c. 


reaolute,stabborn,pa.  par.  of  oO*fmo=to  set  about,    againsi  passage,  as  a  roan,  river,  ace.  - 

to  l>o  resolved  on,  from   tho  same  root  as  «fo=to       2.  The  act  or  practice  of  hindering,  retarding. or       Ob  tect  -ed,  a.    [Lat.  obtectus,  pa.  par.  of  obtcijo 

.-hin  I ;  Kr.  nb*ti,,f;  Sp.  ulatinado;  Ital.  ostinato.}       impeding  the  progress^  of  anything;  as,  the  obttruc-    =  to  cover  over:  oo-=ovor,  and  tego=  to  cover.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Protected,  encased. 

II.  Kntom.:  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  insect 


,  - 

I    ivrtinnriously  adhering  to  one's  opinions,  pur-    tionat  business;  specif.,  in  parliamentary  language, 
poae  or  Tiews;  firmly  fixed  in  resolution;  not  to  be    t»°   taking    advantage  of   forms    or  regulations, 


2.  Notyielding  to  remedies  or  remedial  measures; 
not  ('i  be  easily  removed,  remedied,  or  alleviated ; 
as,  an  obstinate  disease;.. 

8b  Stl  nate  If ,  adr.  [English  oltstiiuite;  -ly.J 
In  an  obstinate  manner  :  with  fixedness  of  purpose; 
inflexibly,  stubbornly,  pertinaciously. 

"Tlix  i'liniLtM  indeed  nnd  hovorul  of  hit  suffragans 
stood  (tltitiitalrlu  aloof."— Mncaulny:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  XI. 

fob    Stl  nate  ness,  «.     [Eng.  obstinate;  -nets.] 


passage. 

4.  That  which  impedes  or  checks  progress ;  a 
hindrance,  a  check,  an  obstacle. 

"There  is  no  obstruction  in  this."—  Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Xlyht,  il.  5. 

*5.  A  state  of  stagnation  of  tho  vital  functions ; 
death. 

"To  lie  in  cold  obftrnctttni  and  to  rot." 

Shakegp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  iii.  1. 
II.  Pathol.:   There   may  bo  aortic,  mitral,  and 


5b  tSc-t6-,  prefix.    [OBTECTTS.]    (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

obtecto  venose,  a. 

Rut.  (Of  a  If a/.  <tc.) :   Having  the  longitudinal 
veins  connected  by  simple  cross-veins. 

Sb  tein    p8r,r.f.&i.   [Fr.obtempfrer.  from  Lat. 


bey  or  comply  with  a  judgment 


To 


put 


progress  or  tho  transaction  of        "  lne  "»rvent  desire  which  I  had  toobtemper  unto  your 

„„  must  be  taken  away  from  our     business  ;  an  obstructive.  Majesties  coiumandinenl."-Mud«0,i:  JuditH  (Oedio.) 

heart*" -  up.  HUH    CoHtempi.-  Lazarus  halted.  8b  Struc  -tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  obstruct!/;   Sp.  ob-       *8b-t6m    p8r  ate,  v.  f.    [ Lat.  obtemperatus,  pa. 

*8b-BtI  pi    tlon,  subs!,    f  Lat.  o6-  =  against,  and    «frucfii«o.J  par.  of  obtemptro.]    To  obey  ;  to  comply  with ;  to 

8/i/nttiu,  pa.  par.  of  «fi->o=t<>  crowd.)  A.  As  adj.:  Causing  obstruction;  presenting  im-    5'iold  obedience  to. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tho  act  of  stopping  up,  as  a  pas-    pediment,  obstacle,  or  hindrance;  hindering.  *8b  tend  ,  r.  f.   [Lat.  ohtendo=  to  stretch  against 

sago.  _  "Immoderately  taken  it  i.  extremely  udttractlre."—     or  before :  »/>-=against.  and  fendo=to  stretch  1 

Herbert,  t.;,untra  Parson,  cb,  x.  1.  To  oppose ;  to  hold  out  in  opposition;  to 

B.  As  subst.;  One  who  or  that  which  obstructs  or    forward. 

causes  obstruction;  specif.,  one  who  opposes  prog-  "For  a  man  obtrnd  an  empty  cloud." 

ross  or  reform;  one  who  obstructs  the  transaction  liradeu:  rirylfs  jBneia,  x  12B. 

: ;  an  obstructionist.  2   To        ,.,,„,, .  , „  hold  out  or       t  forwar(1  as  the 

"The  second  obstruaUat  is  that  of  theflduclare,  that     ,....,„„.  ,,f    i,,vtlii,i/- 
faith  i.  the  only  instrument  of  his  justincatton."-//-*™- 
i.i.'ii'l:   U --/;.-,  i.  4NI.  Thou  dost  with  hea  the  throne  invade, 

ObteHdiny  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*6b-ten  e  bra    tion,  «.    [Lat.  obtenebratus,  pa. 

x.  _  par.  of  obtenebro=lii  make  dark:  o6-=over,  and 

Ob-Strac -tlve-neSB,  ».  JEnir.ofMfrurf/r«;  -ness.]    tenebro^tn  mako  dark  ;  /enpfcr<F=darkness.l    The 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obstructive  ;  obstruc-    Bct  of  making  dark ;  the  state  of  being  darkened ; 

darkness. 


Z.  Ued.:  Costiveness,  constipation. 

i  strip  8r  ate,  «•.  i.    [OBSTREPEROUS. 

loud  noise. 

"ffcump,  thump,  olintreperatnl  the  abbess."—  Sterne: 
Tr.i'niai  Mluiuill,  1.  120. 

8b-strgp  Sr  ofis,  *8b  strep  5r  ous,  •«.  [Lat. 
ott»tr?ttrrnA  =  clamorttus :  from  o/*-  =  again.st,  and 
strepn— to  make  a  noise,  to  roar.]  Making  a  loud  or 
tumultuous  noise;  clamorous,  tumultuous,  noisy, 
turbulent,  loud. 

"  These  pure  ftenKationft,  that  can  penetrate 
The  ub*tret>ert>u*  city." 

\l'ord**>orlli;  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

ob-strip   8r  ous  If,  *8b  strip  8r  o&s  If,  adr. 

[KugnpllttXfptrmu;  -ly.]    In  an  obstreperous  man- 

olardorously,    tumultuously ;  with  noisy   tu- 

oij   BtrSp   er   ous   nSas,  »8b   strSp  5r  oiis 


8b  Strfic  tlve  1J1,  adr.  [Eng.  obstructive;  -/».] 
In  an  obstnictive  manner;  so  as  to  obstruct ;  oy 
way  of  obstruction. 


or  state  of  being  ol»streperous ;  clamor,  noisiness, 
tumult,  noisy  turbulence. 

"Hugely  taken  and  enamored  with  his  [0.  Fowler's! 
IftlfriajMrwMMM  and  indecent  canU."—  Hood:  Atheiux 
Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 


tion. 

6b  struc   t8r, . 
*0b    stru  ent,  a,  &  s.    [Lat.  obstruent,  pr.  par. 
of  o!ntrui>=  to  buildup  against.]    [OBSTRUCT.] 
.A.  Atadj.:  Causing  obstruction  or  impediment; 
'ing. 


B.  Assulat.:  That  which  obstructs;  an  obstruc-  •  f '•    i"«'-  ««"f«"ir=w>  run  HI 

•  •  •  witness,  to  beseech:  ob-,  and  f«ror=to  witness.] 


"In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  there  it  an  obtenebra- 
lion."— Bacon:  flat.  Hist.,  g  725. 

t8b  t8n  sion,  ».  [Lat.  obtentio,  from  obtentim. 
pa.  par.  of  obtendo.]  [OBTENO.J  Tho  act  of  ob- 
tending. 

r.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  o6ce«for=to  call  as  a 


ftheo.lv 
of  the  bodj  . 


an  obstruction 


»Sb  Btu  pS-fac -tion,  „.    [Latin    obitnprfm-tv*. 


*8b  Btrlo    tion,  «.    [Lnl.  ulatrirtu*.  pa.  par.  of  gn. 

of>»tr(ii!i<i  ---tohindrlo-ely:  ../.      against,  and  «friiu;u  !>TI;PEF'A(  TION  (q.  V.). 

lo-,liain.|  The  slat.  -or  ronditionof  Unng  Ixiiinil  ;  *8b-gtu'-p8-f  ic-tlye,  adj.     [OBSTUPEF  ACTION.] 

obligation,  boiul,  oOJUtninl    •Minipnl-ion.    i  Miltvn  :  Stupefying,  stupefactive. 


A.  Transitht: 

1.  To  beseech,  to  supplicate,  to  conjure;  to  call 


•  n  .-If/on jx/'  .^,  ;ll'J.  t 


•Sb  Bttt    p«  -fy,  r.  t.    [  Latin  ,,b,tupefacin.   fr.,m 
String,  r.t.     [1*1.  obtMnga.]     To  bind,  to     o'<-,    and    */«;<.-/acfo=to   stupefy    (q.  v.).J     To   stu- 


par.  of  o/i»f«;«'/ocio=to  stupefy.]    The  same  an    upon. 

"Nay,  he  iMestt  the  justice  of  the  akiea." 

Savage:   Wanderer,  v. 
2.  To  bog  for ;  to  entreat. 


B.  /»/i'«ii«.  :  To  prt.t.M. 


Oblige,  to  const  rain. 

"  ll'iw  much  he  was  anil   it  »t>ifrtttjr'l  HIH!    Imitnd   to 

(ion,  i.  86. 

8b  Struct.  '••  '.  [Lat.  nlatructu*,  p».  par.  of 
ntntrtin  to  build  in  the  way  of  anything:  ob-— 
~gainst,  and  strno  —  Ui  builil.  j 


"  We  must  not  bid  them  good  speed,  but  obtett  against 
them." —  Watrrh<tu»e. 

—  •    r- •,•,•;—   "   ,« '  t8b  tes  ta    tlon, A.     [  Lat.  obtestatin,  from  obtes- 

rum   Lat.   obtinr<>=\u  hold,  to  obtain  ;  oA-=near,  tatus.  P«.  par.  of  <Mestor=in  obtest  (q.  v.).] 

udfc«e»  =  tohold;  Sp.oftfener;  Ital.  obten, ; ,    ]  i.  The  act  of  entreating  or  supplicating ;  suppli- 

A.  Transitive:  cation. 


I.  To  iilork  up,  to  stop,  to  rl to  bar,  as  a  way    "f;  U?  win-  to  procure. 

•.!>>•  AD in«  with  obstacle* or  impediment*       -  .lo  \vin  or  gam  by  i 


1.  To  gain,  to  acquire,  ti>  get;  to  gain  i"' 


or  passage,  by 

to  pi  -\  .Mil  |, 


:  entreaty,  or  by  the  t-once-sion 


"We  dewcend  to  hla  •.i'l^<r,,ti,,n  of  their  redraw." — Bp. 
Halt:  Serntim  to  the  l*>rd»  «/  1'ttrl inmnit. 

--  f. . ,, . 2.  The  act  of  protesting;  protestation. 

«8b  tor    tion,  «.     [Latin  Mortus,  pa.  par.  of  ob- 

"Thn  route  of  genius  i.  not  ISM  iMrtirtnl  with  ilia-          '  '|aving.,6»a/n«rt  eternal  redemption  for  ua."— JMnvio.     torqueii  =  tt>  twist.]     A  twisting. 
.i,,,.,,  MINI, -MI  il,.u,  (],,i   ,,[  ambitnm."     i:,,l,l*milk    /'..//(.•     '  "Thoae  atrange  oblm-tlmi,  of  aome  pal 

...   1  o  bold  ;  to  keep  possession  ;  to  keep.  ciec  to  private  intere»t»."     /.>.  Hull 


I/,  Cll.   Z. 

flte.     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wbd,     son; 


particular  prophe- 
U'urki,  viii.6t». 


father;     w«,     wit,     here,     camel,     h«r,     tnere;     pine,     pit, 
mote,     cftb,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
e,     at;     ey      a.       qu  =  lew. 


obtrectation 
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obvious 


»5b-tr6c  -ta  tlon,  s.  [Latin  obtrectatio,  from 
obtrectutus,  pa.  par.  of  obtrecto  =  to  slander :  ob-= 
against,  and  tracto  =  to  handle ;  traho  =  to  draw.] 
The  act  of  slandering;  slander,  detraction,  cal- 
umny. 

"To  use  obloquy  or  obtrectation." — Barrow-  Sermons, 
vol.  i  .  ser.  16. 

*6b  -tr8c-ta  tor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  obtrectatus,  pa. 
pa  i •.  i  if  obtrecto.]  A  slanderer,  a  calumniator. 

"The  breath  of  obtrectatora  and  talebearers." — Hacket: 
/.;>•  ,,f  Williams,  ii.  19. 

5b-trude',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  ohtrudo  =  to  thrust 
against :  </6-=against,  and  <rudo=to  thrust.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  push    prominently  forward;   to 
thrust  in  or  upon  ;  to  introduce  without  warrant  or 
solicitation,  to  force  ;  used  commonly  with  the  re- 
flexive pronoun  ;  as,  He  obtruded  himself  into  our 
company. 

"Dry  rules  .  .  .  were  obtruded  upon  the  public  for 
their  improvement." — Ooldsmlth.-  Polite  Learning,  ch.  it. 

2.  To  thrust  forward ;  to  offer  or  press  with  un- 
reasonable importunity. 

"Why  shouldst  thou,  then,  obtrude  thin  diligence?" 
Milton:  1*.  K.,  ii.  887. 

B.  Intrans. :    To  enter  without  right ;    to   come 
forward  without  warrant  or   solicitation;    to  in- 
trude. 

fib  trud  -8r,  s.    [Eng.  obtrudle) ;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  obtrudes;  one  who  thrusts  or  pushes 
anything  forward. 

-.  An  intruder. 

tob  trun-cate,  t>.  r.  [Lat.  obtruncatus,  pa.  par. 
of  o6fruiico=to  cut  or  lop  off;  06-,  and  /j-Kiico=to 
cutoff.)  To  lop;  to  deprive  of  a  limb  or  member. 
(Cockeram.) 

*8b  trail  -cate,  a.  [OBTRUNCATE,  v.]  Lopped; 
deprived  of  a  limb  or  member. 

"Those  props  on  which  the  knees  obtruncate  stand." 
Lundon  Cries.    (1806.) 

fib  trfin-ca  tion,  s.  [Lat.  ol>trunraiio,1romob- 
/riun-urus.J  [OBTRUNCATE,  v.]  The  act  of  lopping 
off  or  depriving  of  a  limb  or  member. 

Ob  tru  §ion,  s,  [Lat.  obtrusio,  from  obtritsits, 
pa.  par.  of  obtrudt>."\  [OBTRUDE.] 

1.  The  act  of  obtruding  or  thrusting  upon  others 
by  force. 

"Savage  rudeness  and  importunate  obtrusions  of  vio- 
lence."— Kino.  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*2.  That  which  is  obtruded  ;  violence  offered. 
"  He  never  reckons  those  violent  and  merciless  obtnt- 
aiona." — Milton:  Kikunoklostes. 

5b-tru  S.i0n  1st, «.  [Eng.  obtrusion, •-1st.']  One 
who  obtrudes ;  one  who  is  of  an  obtrusive  disposi- 
tion. 


of  the  pelvis  to  reach  the  groove  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  thyroid  foramen,  through  which  it  passes, 
leaving  the  pelvis,  and  then  dividing  into  branches. 

obturator-fascia, s. 

Anal.:  A  membrane  stretched  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  obturntin-  inti-rnus  muscle  within  the 
pelvis. 

obturator-foramen, «. 

Ann!.:  A  foramen  or  opening  through  thoinferior 
expansion  of  the  pelvis. 

obturator-membrane,  obturator-ligament, «. 

Aunt.:  A  fibrous  septum  attached  to  the  border 
of  the  thyroid  foramen,  which  it  nearly  closes, 
tearing  only  a  small  oval  cunul  for  the  obturator 
vessels  and  nerve. 

obturator-muscles,  s.  pt. 

Anal.:  Two  muscles— (1)  the  obturator  intern\a, 
arising  from  the  deep  surface  c»f  the  obturator 
membrane,  emerging  from  the  pelvis,  and  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  tho  digital  fossa  of  the 
great  trochanter ;  (2)  tho  obturator  externus,  also 
arising  from  the  obturator  membrane,  and  inserted 
into  tho  trochanteric  fossa  below  the  obturator 
interims. 

obturator-nerve,  ». 

Anat.:  A  nerve  distributed  to  the  adductor  mus- 
clesof  the  thigh  and  to  tho  hip  and  knee-joints.  It 
arises  from  the  lumbar  plexus  by  two  roots,  and  has 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 

*6b-tus-an'-gu-lar,  adj.  [Eng.  obtus(e),  and 
Otioutor.l  Having  angles  obtuse,  or  greater  than 
rigtit  angles ;  obtuse-angled. 

Ob  tuse  .  «..  [Fr.  obtus,  from  Lat.  obtusus,  pa. 
par.  of  oMim</o=to  blunt ;  Sp.  obtusu;  Ital.  of/u»o.] 

[ObTUXD.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

il)  Not  having  sharpness    or  acutoness  of  sonsi- 
ity  or  intellect;  dull,  stupid;  wanting  In  sharp- 
ness  or  acuteness. 

"Thy  siMisfs  then, 
Obtuse,  all  I:islt-  of  pleasure  muHt  forego." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  TI.  Ml. 

(2)  Dull,  deadened;  not  sharp  or  shrill;  as,  on 
obtuse  sound. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Hot.:  Blunt  at  thn  end;  as,  an  oidiseleafor 
sepal.    (BLUNT,  II. J 

2.  (feom.:  Blunt, opposed  to  sharp,  or  acute.    An 
obtuse  angle  is  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle ; 
an  obtuse  polyhedral  angle  is  one  whoso  measure  is 
greater  than  the  trirectaugular  triangle.  An  obtuse 
cone  is  a  right  cone,  such  that  tho  angle  formed  by 
two  elements  cut  from  tho  cone  by  a  plane  passed 

a  right 


8b  tru  -Blve,  o.    [Lat.  obtrums,  pa.  par.  of  oft.    through  the  axis,  is  greater  than  a'rigut  angfe.~  An 
friu(y. |    Inclined  to  thrust  or  push  ones  self  for-    obtuse    hyperbola  is  a    hyperbola     in  which    the 

asymptotes  make  with  each  other  an  obtuse  angle, 
or  it  is  one  in  which  the  length  of  the  conjugate 
axis  is  greater  than  that  of  the  transverse  axis.  An 
obtuse  ellipsoid  is  the  same  as  a  prolate  spheroid. 


ward  without  warrant  or  solicitation;  intruding, 
intrusive,  forward,  port. 

"Not  obvious,  not  obtruslre,  but  retired." 

Hilton:  i:  L.,  ii\l.  604. 

8b-trfl  -slve-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  obtrusive, ' -ly.]  In 
an  obtrusive  manner;  by  way  of  intrusion. 

6b-trfl  -Blve-nSss,  s.  [English  obtrusive ;  -nt*s.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obtrusive  or  intrusive; 
forwardness 

8b-tttnd  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  oM«>ido=to  strike,  to  blunt ; 
o6-=upon,  and/undo=to  beat.] 

1.  To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  deaden;   to  reduce  the 
edge,  pungency,  or  violent  action  of. 

"Flattery  is  always  at  hand  .  .  .  to  quiet  conviction 
and  'il'tntft  remorse." — Humbler,  No.  17'2. 

2.  To  deafen  with  noise. 

"The  obtunding  story  of  their  suitsund  trials."— .Milton: 
Colantfi-ioii. 

6b  tun  -dent,  s.  [Lat.  obtundens,  pr.  par.  of  ob- 
tundo=to  blunt.  1  [OBTUND.J 

A/fd. :  A  substance  which  sheathes  a  part  or 
blunts  irritation,  usually  some  oily,  bland,  or 
mucilaginous  matter;  nearly  the  same  as  DEHUL- 

CENT    (q.    V.  I. 

*8b  tu  ra  tlon,  «.  [Lnt.  obturatus.  pa.  par.  of 
ubtiu-o=io  stopup;  prob.  from  oft-=against,andUr. 
M(/ra=a  door.j  The  act  of  stopping  up  or  closing. 

"Some  are  deaf  by  an  outward  vbtunttion." — Bp.  Hull: 
dnitempl.;  Deaf  and  Ltumb. 

6b   tu  ra  t8r,  s.    [OBTORATIOX.] 

1.  Anat. :    That   which    closes   or    stops    up    an 
en  trance,  passage,  cavity,  &c. 

2.  .Sury.:  An  instrument  for  distending  an  open- 
inn. 

obturator-artery,  s. 

Anat.:  An  artery  arising  from  the  anterior,  or 
Sometimes  from  the  posterior,  division  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery,  and  passing  along  the  inside 


"All  suits  are  angular,  with  utitnse,  right,  or  acute 
angles." — Vreir:  CUHIHO.  Sacm,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

Obtuse-angled,  a.  Having  an  obtuse  angle  or 
angles. 

obtuse-angular,  a.    [OBTUSANGULAB.] 

obtuse-mucronate,  a. 

Hot.:  [BLUNT,  II,  (1)  ::.] 

fib-tuse  -\f ,  adr.    [  Eng.  obtuse ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.:    In   an    obtuse    manner :    not    acutely; 
bluntly. 

2.  fig. :  Dully,  stupidly. 

6b  tuse   ness,  8.    [Eng.  obtuse;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.:  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  obtuse,  or 
not  acute ;  as,  the  obtuseness  of  an  angle. 

II.  Figuratirvlu: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obtuse  in  intel- 
lect; dullness,  stupidity;  want  of  acuteuess  or 
sharpness. 

*2.  Dullness  of  sound. 

6b-tu  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  ofc/iwio=bluntness,  from 
obtusus,  pa.  par.  of  obtundo=to  blunt.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  obtuse  or  blunt. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dulled  or  blunted;  dullness, 
deaduess. 

"Obtusion  of  the  senses,  internal  and  external."— 
Harvey:  OH  Consumption. 

5b-tus '-I-ty,  «.   [Kng.  o6fuj(c);  -Uy.]    Tho  same 

as  OHTUSEXKSS  (q.v.). 

8b  um  -brant,  a.    [Lat.  obumbrans,  pr.  par.  of 

olnttnbni.  ] 

Eiitom.  (of  a  scutum):  Overlapping  the  ineta- 
thorax. 


fib  fim  brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  obumbratus,  pa.  par. 
of  obumbro=to  darken:  o6-=over,  and  ut«6ra=a 
shadow.}  To  shade,  to  shadow,  to  darken,  to  cloud, 
tu  overshadow. 

"Those  clouds  which  did  hang  over  and  obumbrate 
him."— Howel:  Vocal  Forest. 

t5b  nm-bra  -tion,  *ob-um  bra  cl  on,  «.  [Lat. 
obumbrittio,  from  obtimbriitu*,  pa.  par.  of  obumbro*\ 
Ttie  act  of  darkening,  covering,  or  overshadowing. 

"His  body  was  in  the  blessed  Virgin  his  mother  by  the 
heavenly  obninbrttcion  of  the  Holy  Ghost."— .Sir  T.  .Vort: 
U'urka,  p.  1068. 

*ob-um  bre,  v.  t.  [Lat.  obumbro.]  [OBUMBRATE.! 
To  overshadow. 

"The  Holy  Ghoul  to  thee  was  oftnmhmt." 
Chaucer:  lialade  in  Commendation  of  iittr  Lady. 

fib  UQ '-coils,  a.  [Lat.  "/*-.  in  tens.,  and  unfits— 
hooked.]  Very  crooked,  hooked. 

6   bus,  .s.    [Fr.]    A  small  bomb,  a  shelL 

*6b-vSn  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  obventio=tliat  which 
comes  to  a  person's  lot,  from  obi<enio=to  come  in 
the  way  of:  ob-=against,  and  venio=  to  come.]  Any- 
thing which  happens  incidentally,  not  regularly; 
an  occasional  or  incidental  advantage;  specif.,  an 
offering,  tithe,  or  oblation. 

"Thetythes  and  other  obventfona  will  also  be  more 
augmented  and  better  valued." — Spenser:  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

*5b-V§r'-88>nt,  adj.  [Lat.  obversans,  pr.  par.  of 
o6t'er8or=to  go  about,  to  show  one's  self:  ob-  and 
rer«or=to  turn.)  Conversant,  familiar. 

"The  similitude  of  that  which  is  most  obversant  and 
familiar  toward  it."— Bacon:  Works,  let.  109. 

8b'-v5rse,  (i.  &s.  [Lat.  obversus,  pa.  par.  of  06- 
verto=to  turn  toward.]  [OuvERT.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  one  of  two  possible 
sides  or  theories. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot.:  Inverted;  turned  upside-down. 

2.  Numis.:  Applied  to  that  side  of  a  coin  or  medal 
which  bears  the  Lead  or  face. 

H.  Mech.:  Applied  to  a  tool  having  the  smaller 
end  toward  tho  haft  or  stock. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  necessarily  involved  in 
or  answering  to  another  ;  one  of  two  possible  sides 
or  views. 

2.  jVumw. :  That  side  of  a  coin  or  medal  which 
bears  the  head  or  face,  as  distinguished  from  the 
reverse  (q.  v.J. 

obverse-lunate,  a. 

Bot.:  Inversely  lunate; 
crescent-shaped,  with  the 
horns  of  the  crescent  pro- 
jecting forward. 

Sb'-vSrse-l?,  adverb. 
[Eng.  obverse;  -/?/.]  In  an 
obverse  manner  or  form. 

5b  vSr  sion,  8.  [OBVERSE.]  The  act  of  obvert- 
ing  or  turning  toward. 

8b-vSrt',  v.  t.  [Lat.  o6ver/o,  from  ofc-  =  to\vard, 
and  verto=to  turn.]  To  turn  toward. 

"Held  very  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  the  light." — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  729. 

8b  -Vl-ftte,  t'.  t.    [Lat.  obviatus,  pa.  par.  of  061-10 
=  to  meet  in  the  way:  o6-=over,  against,  and  rm=a 
way.] 
*I.  Lit. :  To  meet  on  the  road. 

"A  rurall  person  I  obviated." 
S.  Rolands:  Knave  of  Clubt  (ed.  1844),  p.  29. 
II.  Figuratively : 
*1.  To  meet,  to  anticipate. 

"Secure  of  mind,  I'll  obviate  her  intent." 

Prior:  Henry  and  Emma. 

2.  To  meet  half  way,  as  a  difficulty,  danger,  or 
objection  ;  to  clear  away,  to  remove  ;  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of. 

"The  following  outlines  will,  I  hope  .  .  .  obviate 
this  inconvenience." — Stewart:  Outlines  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. (Pref.) 

5b-vl-a  tlon,  ».  [OBVIATE.]  The  act  of  obviat- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  obviated. 

8b  -VI-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  e>6n'u8=meeting,  lying  in 
the  way,  obvious  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  oM'i'o;  Ital.  ot'n'o.J 

*1.  Meeting  anything';  standing  or  placed  in  front 
or  in  the  way. 

"I  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breant."  Milton:  P.  L.,  il.  373. 

•2.  Placed  in  front,  and  so  ready  at  hand. 
"  His  wants  indeed  are  many;  but  supply 

Is  obvious."  Ctnejter:  Task,  1.  698. 

*3.  Open  ;  exposed  to  danger  or  accident ;  uncov- 
ered. 

"  Why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
80  obvtout,  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched?" 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,96. 


Obverse-lunate  Leaf. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  --  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  ---  bel,     del. 


obviously 

•4.  Open,  admitting,  exposed,  liable.  (JJilton: 
P.  L.,  viii.  1&8.) 

•5.  Liable  to  happen. 

"Faults  are  aa  ot>t>(o*j  to  bookes  In  Press*  as  miscon- 
struction after."—  Brathwayt:  Nature's  Kmbassie,  p.  312. 

6.  Easily  discovered,  seen,  or  understood;  plain, 
manifest,  evident,  apparent;  as,  His  meaning  is 
obvious. 

Sb  -vl-ous-iy,  odt».    [Eng.  obvious;  -ly.] 

I.  In  an  obvious  manner;  plainly,  evidently,  in  a 
manner  easy  to  be  understood. 

"Obviously  unsatisfactory." — Steieart:  Outlines  of  Moral 
Fhiloiophu,  a.  6,  g  216. 

*2.  Naturally. 

8b  -vl-ofis  niss,  ».  [Eng.  obvious;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obvious,  plain,  or  evident. 

Sb  -v<Mnt«,  Sb'-YO-lUt-id,  a.  [Lat.  obvolutus, 
pa.  par.  of  ofcwolro=  to  wrap  round,  from  06-,  and 
vo/tx)=to  roll.] 

1.  Science :  Rolled  or  turned  in  or  into. 

•_'.  Bot.  (of  aestivation,  etc.) :  Having  the  margins 
of  one  organ,  or  part,  overlapping  those  of  the 
opposite  one. 

Sb'-v6  Ift-tlve,  xuh.it.  [Mod.  Lat.  obvolutivus.] 
[OBVOLUTE.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Obvolute  (q.  v.). 

8  -by,  «.    [OBi.]    Witchcraft. 

8c-,  pref.  [OB-.]  The  form  assumed  by  the  prefix 
ah-  before  words  beginning  with  c;  as,  occasion, 
occur,  Ate,. 

8c,  s.    [Turk.]    A  Turkish  arrow. 

8-ca, «.    [Seedof.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  Peru  to  Oxalis  crenata, 
and  in  Bolivia  to  O.  tuberosa,  cultivated  for  their 
tubers,  which,  however,  are  small,  and  not  very 
valuable.  Their  acid  leaf-stalks  are  also  eaten. 

oca-quina,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  to  Melloca  tuberosa. 

8c-ar-I'-na,  s.   [Ital.] 

Music:  A  series  of  seven  musical  instruments 
mado  of  terra  cotta  pierced  with  small  holes, 
invented  by  a  company  of  performers  calling  them- 
selves the  Mountaineers  of  the  Apennines.  With 
these  instruments,  which  are  of  a  soft  and  sweet, 
yet "  traveling  "  quality  of  tone,  operatic  melodies 
with  simply  harmonized  accompaniments  wore 
given. 

fic -cam-He, «.    [Seedof.J 

Hist.  <t  Philos.  (pi.):  The  revivers  of  Nominalism, 
who  followed  William  of  Occam  (died  1347),  and 
whoso  opposition  to  Realism  brought  about  the 
decline  of  tho  scholastic  philosophy.  (Blunt.) 

*5c  ca  myS  s.  A  a.  [A  corruption  of  alchemy 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Asfubft.:  A  kind  of  mixed  or  base  metal. 

"  Pilchards,  which  are  but  counterfeits  to  herring,  as 
copper  to  gold,  or  occamu  toeilver." — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

B.  As  adj. :  Mado  of  base  or  mixed  metal. 

"  The  ten  shillings,  this  thimble,  and  an  occamy  spoon." 
_M~  /, .,  Guardian,  No.  26. 

8c-ca  slon,    *oc-ca-sl  onn,   *oc-ca-sy-on,  «. 

[Fr.  occasion,  from  Lat.  occasionem,  accus.  of  occa- 
»•!•>  an  opportunity:  oc-,  and  casus,  pa.  par.  of 
cado=to  fall;  Sp.  ocasion;  Ital.  occasion*.] 

1.  That  which   falls  out  or  happens;  an  occur- 
rence, an  incident,  a  casualty. 

2.  An  incident,  event,  or  casualty  which  indirectly 
gives  rise  to  something  else ;  an  incidental,  hut  not 
efficient  cause ;  an  indirect  or  accidental  cause  or 
origin. 

"  Have  yon  ever  heart!  what  was  the  occasion  and  first 
beginning  of  this  custom?" — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  An  incident,  event,  or  casualty  which  acts  as  a 
cause  upon  tho  will ;  a  motive,  a  reason,  a  ground. 

4.  An  opportunity  ;  favorable  time,  circumstance, 
or  season. 

"Yon  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart." 

Shaltesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  L 

5.  An  excuse,  a  ground. 

"  He  may  seek  occasion,  fall  upon  na,  and  take  ns  for 
bondmen."-Oen*««  illll.  18. 

6t  An  incidental  nood,  requirement,  or  want;  a 
casual  exigency. 

"A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
Bo  tender  over  his  occasions." 

Sh<ikesp. :  Ct/mbcltnc,  v.  6. 

7.  Circumstances,  state  or  position  of  affairs; 
exigency,  crisis,  juncture;  as.  Ho  was  equal  to  the 

-.  A  certain  point  of  time;  as,  On  this  ocronon  he 
has  done  well. 

IT  (1)  By  occasion:  Incidentally. 

(2)  On  occasion:  As  opportunity  offers;  incident- 
ally ;  from  time  to  time. 
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8c  ca-flon,  v.  t.   [OCCASION,  ».] 

1.  To  cause  directly  or  indirectly ;  to  be  the  cause 
of ;  to  produce ;  to  give  ri.«e  to. 

"  That  which  occasioned  the  reproof." — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  ill.,  aer.  7. 

2.  To  induce,  to  load,  to  influence. 

"Which  occasioned  William  Donglasee  the  chancellor's 
arrest  enimie  to  gather  a  power  and  spoil  the  lands  of  this 
William  Crelchton."— Holinshed:  Scotland,  continued  by 
Thin. 

5c  ca  Blon  a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  occasion;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  occasioned  or  caused. 

"Immoderate  displeasure  occastonable  by  men's  hard 
opinions^' — Barrow:  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  13. 

8c  ca'-slon  al,  adj.  [Fr.  occationel;  Sp.  oca- 
sional;  Ital.  occasional*.] 

1.  Incidental,  casual ;  occurring  at  times,  but  not 
regularly  or  systematically ;  as,  an  occasional  vis- 
itor. 

2.  Made  or  done  as  opportunity  serves  or  circum- 
stances require. 

"I  therefore  very  willingly  set  myself  to  translate  my 
occasional  meditations  into  Latin."—  Bishop  Hall:  Enoch. 
(Ded.) 

3.  Made  or  produced  upon  some  special  event  or 
subject ;  special ;  as,  an  occasional  sermon  or  dis- 
course. 

4.  Produced  or  producing  by  accident. 

"The  ground  or  occasional  original  hereof  was  the 
amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  wolves  does  often  put  upon  traveler*." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Erron,  bk.  lit.,  ch.  viil. 

11  Doctrine  of  occasional  causes :  [OCCASIONAL- 
ISM.] 

8c-ca -gion-al-Ism,  <.  [Eng.  occasional;  -i«m.] 
Philos. :  The  name  given  to  a  development  by 
Gnelinx  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  body  and 
spirit  form  a  dualism  of  perfectly  heterogeneous 
entities.  To  account  for  their  interaction,  Guelinx 
propounded  the  doctrine  that  on  •  the  occasion  of 
each  psychical  process  God  effects  the  correspond- 
ing motion  in  the  body,  and  vice  versa. 

"  Descartes  left  the  common  opinion,  that  the  soul 
exerts  a  natural  influence  on  the  body,  undisturbed;  a 
part  of  hU  disciples  perceived  that  that  influence  waa 
impossible,  and  framed  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism, 
which  came  into  acceptance  especially  through  Male- 
branch*."—  Uebeneey:  lllst.  Philos.,  ii.  110. 

8c-C& -Bion-al-lBt,  a.  &«.  [English  occcwionaJ; 
-ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  in 
any  way  resembling  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism 
(q.  V.). 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  adopts  or   defends   the 
doctrine  of  Occasionalism  (q.v.). 

8c  Ci  Slon  8.1-Ist  -Ic.  o.  [Eng.  occasional!*! ; 
-ic.]  The  same  as  OccAgioxALisT,  o, 

"He  admits  its  advance  on  the  .  .  .  oocasionatttllo 
theory  of  Descartes."—  Mem  Leibniz,  p.  101. 

8c-ci-slon-al  -I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  occasional;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  occasional. 

8c-ca  -flon-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng. occasional;  -///.] 

1.  Upon  occasions;  at  times;  according  to  inci- 
dental exigence;  as  circumstances  require  or  op- 
portunity offers;  incidentally;  from  time  to  time; 
not  regularly  or  systematically. 

"The  king  occasionally  fonnd  even  that  House  of  Com- 
mons unmanageable."— .Vaatulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*-.  Accidentally,  casually,  incidentally. 
*8c-ca -slon-ate,    v.    t.    [Eng.  occasion;   -ate.] 
To  occasion,  to  cause,  to  produce,  to  give  rise  to* 
"The  lowest  may  occasional?  much  ill." 

More:  Sony  of  the  Soul,  II.  ill.  1. 

8c-ca/-Bion-8r,  »oc-ca-cy-on-er,  ».  [English 
occasion;  -<T.]  One  who  or  that  which  occasions, 
causes,  or  gives  rise  to  anything ;  a  cause ;  au  occa- 
sion. 

*6c  ca  slve,  adj.  [Latin  occasus=t\\o  sunset.] 
Pertaining  to  the  setting  sun ;  western. 

*Sc-ci-ca  tlon,  ».  [Lat.  occcecatio,  from  occ&co 
=  to  blind,  from  oc-,  and  c<r<vi=to  Mind  :  >vrrtu= 
blind.]  The  act  of  blinding  or  making  blind;  the 
state  of  being  blind. 

"The  misery  of  this  inward  occtefatlon."— Bp.  Hall: 
Occasional  Meditations,  67. 

5c  cl  dent,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  occidentom,  ace. 
of  occide ns,  nr.  par.  of  occt'oVi- -to  net  :  <«•-,  and  curio 
•to  fall.]  The  western  quarter  of  the  hemisphere, 
where  the  sun  sots ;  the  west. 

8c-?l  dint  -al,  a.  fLat.  occidentals;  Fr.,  Sp., 
•t  Port,  occidental;  Ital.  occidentale.] 

I,  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tfic  western  quarter  of  the 
hemisphere,  or  tn  sonu-  pnrt  of  the  earth  lying  «e-t 
of  tliodueakcr  or  spectator;  western.    (Opposexl  to 
oriental.) 

2.  Setting  after  the  sun  ;  as,  an  occiilmtut  \  1 


occlusion 

II.  Fiff.:  Inferior  in  excellence,  quality,  or  beauty ; 
applied  to  gems,  in  opposition  to  orient  or  oriental, 
the  term  applied  to  tho  finest  gems,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  come  from  the  East. 

occidental -turquoise, «.    [ODONTAMTE.] 

t8c  9!  dent -al-iy,  arfr.  [Eng.  occidental; -ly.] 
In  the  Occident  or  west ;  after  tho  sun.  Opi>osed  to 
orientally  (q.  T.). 

*6c  eld  \>  ous,  a.  [Lat.  occiduiu,  from  wciVio= 
to  set.]  [OCCIDENT.]  Western,  occidental. 

8c-f  Ip  -I-tal,  a.  [Lat.  occiput  (genit.  occipitis)— 
tho  back  part  of  the  head ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -at.\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  occiput  or  back  of  the  nead* 
There  are  occipital  foswe  and  protuberances,  an 
occipital  crest,  groove,  nerve,  ridge,  sinus,  vein,  Ac. 

toccipital-angle,  s. 

Anat.,  ttc.:  An  angle  suggested  byDaubenton  for 
measurement,  varying  with  tho  direction  of  the 
plane  of  the  foramen  magnum,  which  in  man  looks 
downward  and  forward,  in  the  anthropoid  apes 
downward  and  backward,  and  in  most  quadrupeds 
almost  directly  backward. 

occipital-artery,  s. 

Anat.:  An  artery  arising  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  externalcarotid  artery,  and  ultimately  divid- 
ing into  numerous  branches  on  tho  upper  and  back 
parts  of  the  cranium. 

occipital-bone, «. 

Anat.:  A  rhomboidal  bone  situated  at  the  lower 
and  hinder  part  of  the  cranium.  It  is  perforated 
by  the  occipital-foramen  (q.  v.). 

occipital-foramen,  s. 

Anat.:  A  large  oval  foramen  or  opening  in  the 
occipital  bone  to  afford  connection  between  the 
cranium  and  the  spinal  canal. 

Sc-jIp-I-tS-,  pref.    [OCCIPUT.] 

occlpito-atlantal,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  atlas  and  the 
occiput.  There  are  occipito-atlantal  ligaments. 

occipito-axlal,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  axis  and  the  occi- 
put. There  are  oceipito-axial  ligaments. 

occlplto-frontal, «. 

A  not. :  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  frontal  bone  and  to 
thooccipnt.  There  is  an  occipito-frnntal  aponeu- 
rosis. 

occlpito-frontalls,  a.  &  s.    (See  compound.) 

Occipito-frontalis  muscle: 

Anat.:  A  name  given  to  tho  occipital  and  frontal 
muscles,  united  by  a  thin  aponenroais,  which  ex- 
tends over  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranium.  (Quain.) 

occlplto-mastold,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  mastoid  process 
and  to  the  occiput.  There  is  an  occipito-mastoid 
suture. 

occipito-parietal,  a. 

Anat.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connecting  the  parie- 
tal bone  and  tho  occiput.  There  is  an  occipito- 
parietal  suture. 

6c  $1  put, ».  [Lat.,  from  oc-=ovcr,  against,  and 
capuf=tho  head.j 

Anat. :  The  hinder  or  back  part  of  tho  head; 
that  part  of  the  skull  which  forms  tho  back  part  of 
the  head. 

"His  broad  brimM  lint 
Hangs  o'er  his  occiput  most  quaint  ly." 

Sutler:  Uudlbras. 

*5c -cl  slon,  s.  [Lat.  occisio,  from  occisus,  pa. 
par.  of  orctdo=to  kill:  of-,  and  ccedo  (in  compos. 
cido)  =  to  kill.]  The  act  of  killing;  slaughter,  exe- 
cution. 

"  This  kind  of  occislon  of  a  man  .  .  .  ought  not  to 
be  numbered  in  the  rank  of  crimes."— Half:  J'lcasoftha 
Crown,  ch.  xlii. 

8c  elude  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  occludo:  oc-,  and  claudo 
(in  rump.  r/»</o)=to  shut.) 

•1.  Uril.  Lang.:  To  shut  or  close  up ;  to  close. 

"Occluding  the  pores  they  conserve  the  natural  humid- 
ity."— Brovtne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  il.,  ch.  xrii. 

2.  f  'ti<  »i. :  To  absorb. 

8c  Clu  dent,  a.  &s.  fLat.  occludens,  pr.  par.  of 
occ(udo=toshut  up.]  [OCCLUDE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  shut  or  close  up. 

B.  ^««H6»/.:  Anything  which  shuts  or  closes  up. 
*8c  clflse  ,    adj.    [Latin    r>rc/t(xiw,    pa.    par.    <»f 

occludo.J    fOcrn-DE.J    Shut  up.  rli.sed. 

"The  appulne  ia    .    .    .     plenaryand  «crhiir."-  H»I,lrr. 

8c  eld  slon,  s.  [Lat.  occltui'o,  from  occlustts— 
occluae  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tho  act  of  ibotdnff  op  or  dofjug, 

"By  constriction  and  iM-i-Iusivn  of  tlie  orince  of  the 
malrix."-(/uirrt(:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  §  ill.,  lett.  M 


ftte,     fat,    fSre,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk,     wh8,     §6n;     mate,    cfib,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     ».    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  •  kw. 
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II.  Technically; 

1.  Chem.:  The  act  or  state  of  absorbing. 

2.  Pathot. :  The  term  is  used  almost  exclusively 
with  reference  to  the  vagina. 

occlusion  of  gases,  s. 

Chem.:  The  absorption  of  gases  by  metals,  first 
observed  by  Devillo  and  Troost.  Palladium  foU  at 
a  temperature  of  90'  to  97*  absorbs  or  condenses  643 
times  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  Platinum  wire  at  a 
low  red  heat  takes  up  four  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
while  iron  wire  at  the  same  temperature  absorbs 
4'15  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide. 

*8c  crfis  -tate,  v.  t.  [Latin  oc-,  and  crusto=to 
encrust  (q.  v.).]  To  encrust;  to  enclose  as  in  a 
crust ;  to  harden,  to  encase. 

8c-cult  ,a.  [French  occulte,  from  Lat.  occultus= 
bidden.]  Secret  or  hidden  from  the  eye  or  under- 
standing; not  seen  or  understood;  mysterious, 
invisible,  unknown,  undetected. 

"What  kind  of  thing  IB  this  strange  occult  quality 
called  ill-naturel"' — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  tier.  4. 

occult-crime, «. 

Scots  Law:  A  crimo  committed  in  secret  or 
privacy. 

toccult-dlseases,  *.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Diseases  the  nature,  progress,  and  treat- 
ment of  which  remain  hidden.  Such  a  classifica- 
tion can  bo  only  temporary  and  provisional. 

occult-lines,  8.  pi.  Lines  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  drawing,  but  not  appearing  in  the  finished 
work ;  also  dotted  lines. 

occult-qualities,  s.  pi.  Those  qualities  of  body 
or  spirit,  the  effects  of  which  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers perceived,  but  which  they  were  unable  to 
investigate  or  assign  any  reason  for. 

occult-sciences,  «.  pi.  The  imaginary  sciences 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  alchemy,  magic,  necro- 
mancy, Ac. 

Sc-c&l-ta  -tlon,  ».  [Lat.  occultatio,  from  occvl- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  occulto,  frequeut.  of  occu(o=to 
hide;  Fr.  occupation ;  Sp.  ocultacion;  Ital.  occul- 
tazionc.] 

•I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  hiding  or  concealing ;  the  state 
of  being  hidden. 

2.  Fig.:   Disappearance    from    public    view    or 
notice. 

II.  Astronomy: 

1.  Gen.:  The  temporary  obscuration  of  a  heavenly 
body  by  the  passage  of  another  over  its  face;  as, 
for  instance,  the  passage  of  a  planet  over  a  fixed 
star. 

2.  Spec.:  The  temporary  obscuration  of  a  fixed  or 
other  star  by  the  passage  of  the  moon  over  it* 

8c-cult  -6d,  a.    [Eng.  occuH;  -ed.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hidden,  concealed,  secret. 

2.  Astron.   (of  a   star) :  Temporarily  hidden  by 

tin'  passage  over  its  disk  of  another  heavenly  body, 

and  specially  of  the  moon. 

ic-cult  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  occult;  -ing.] 

Astron. :  The  same  as  OCCULT ATION  (q.  v.}. 

oc  cult  Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  occult;  -ism.]  The  name 
given  to  a  system  of  theosophy  practiced  in  the 
East.  Its  adepts  claim  to  oe  able  to  produce 
seemingly  miraculous  effects  by  purely  natural 
means.  [OCCULTIST.] 

"  Occultism  is  not  merely  an  isolated  discovery.  Knowing 
humanity  to  be  possessed  of  certain  powers  over  Nature, 
which  the  narrower  study  of  Nature  from  the  merely 
materialistic  standpoint  has  failed  to  develop;  it  is  an 
illumination  cast  over  all  previous  spiritual  speculation 
worth  anything;,  of  a  kind  which  knirs  together  some 
apparently  divergent  systems." — A.  P.  Sinnett:  The  Occult 
World,  p.  6. 

8c-calt -1st,  s.  [.Eng.  occult;  -t»f.]  One  who  has 
studied  and  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
occultism  (q.  v.). 

"TheoccnU(*f  can  satisfy  himself  at  one  coup  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  soul,  and  that  it  is  material  in  its 
nature,  by  dissociating  it  from  the  body  under  some 
conditions,  and  restoring  it  again.  The  occultist  can 
even  do  this  sometimes  with  other  souls ;  his  primary 
achievement,  however,  is  to  do  so  with  his  own.  — A.  P. 
Sinnett:  The  Occult  World,  p.  22. 

Sc-CUlt'-lJ1,  adv.  [Eng.  occult;  -ly.]  In  an  occult 
or  secret  manner. 

8c-cfilt -nSss,  8.  [English  occult;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  occult,  hidden,  or  secret; 
secrecy. 

Sc'-CW-pan-c? ,  «.    [Eng.  occupan(t) ;  -cy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  occupying  or  taking  possession. 

2.  The  act  of  occupying  or  holding  in  possession; 
the  time  during  which  one  occupies  or  has  posses- 
sion of  anything;  the  time  during  which  one  is  an 
occupant. 


II.  Law:  Tho  taking  possession  of  those  things 
which  before  belonged  to  nobody,  and  tho  right  ac- 
quired by  so  taking  possession.  This,  the  original 
and  only  primitivoiuethod  of  acquiring  any  prop- 
erty, has  been  restrained  and  abndgod  t>y  the  laws 
of  society,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony 
among  mankind.  For  this  purpose,  gifts,  contracts, 
wills,  legacies,  &c.,  have  been  introduced,  in  order 
to  transfer  and  continue  that  property  and  posses- 
sion in  things  personal  which  has  once  been  ac- 
quired by  the  owner.  In  eome  few  instances  this 
original  right  of  occupancy  is  still  permitted  and 
recognized.  Thus  the  benefits  of  the  elements,  the 
light,  the  air,  and  water  can  only  be  appropriated 
by  occupancy. 

oc  cu  pant,  e.  [French,  pr.  par.  of  oee«per=to 
occupy  (q.  V.) ;  Sp.  ocupante;  Ital.  occupante.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  occupies ;  one  who  holds  in  pos- 
session ;  an  occupier ;  as,  the  occupant  of  a  farm  or 
house. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  prostitute. 

"  He  with  his  occupants 

Are  dinged  so  clone  like  dew-worms  in  the  morne 
Thut  he  U  not  stir."  Marston:  Satlret. 

II.  Law:  One  who  takes  possession  of  that  which 
before  belonged  to  nobody.    [OCCUPANCY.] 

"Movables  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in 
the  sea,  and  are  unclaimed  by  any  owner,  are  supposed  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  last  proprietor;  and,  as  such,  are 
returned  into  the  common  stock,  and  therefore  belong, 
as  in  a  state  of  nature,  to  the  first  occupant,  unless  they 
fall  within  the  description  of  waifs,  or  estrays,  or  wreck, 
or  hidden  treasure;  for  these  are  vested  by  law  in  the 
sovereign."— Blackstont:  Comment.,  bk.  li.,  oh.  23. 

*8c  -cu-pate,  v.  t.  [Latin  occupatut,  pa.  par.  of 
occupo= to  take  possession  of.  ]  [Occupy.]  To  take 
possession  of ;  to  hold,  to  possess,  to  occupy. 

Sc-cu-pa  -tlon,  *oc-cu-pa-cl-on,  s.  [Fr.  oc- 
cupation, from  Lat.  occupationem,  accns.  of  occu- 
lull  in  -,i  taking  possession  of,  an  occupation,  from 
occupatui,  pa.  par.  of  oecupo=to  take  possession 
of;  Sp.  ocupacion;  Ital.  occupazione.]  [Occupy.] 

1.  The  act  of  occupying  or  taking  possession  of 
and  holding;  a  seizing  and  holding;  as,  tho  occu- 
pation of  a  town  by  an  enemy. 

.2.  Tho  act  or  state  of  occupying  or  holding;  tho 
time  during  which  ono  is  an  occupier;  occupancy, 
tenure,  holding;  as,  during  his  occupation  of  the 
farm. 

3*  The  state  of  being  occupied  or  employed  in  any 
way;  that  which  engages  one's  time  or  attention; 
work,  employment. 

"No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women,  too,  but  innocent  and  pure." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

4.  The  business  of  one's  life ;  profession,  business, 
trade,  calling,  vocation. 

"The  same  their  occupation  and  success." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  46. 

occupation-bridge,  8.  A  bridge  carried  over  or 
under  a  line  of  railway,  canal,  &c.,  to  connect  the 
parts  of  a  farm  or  estate  severed  by  such  railway 
or  canal. 

occupation-road,  8.  A  private  road  for  tho  use 
of  the  occupiers  of  a  farm  or  farms. 

*8c -cu-pa-tlve,  a.  [English  occupaf(e);  -ire.] 
Occupying  or  tending  to  occupy. 

Sc  -CU-pIed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Occupy.] 

8c'-CU-pI-5r,  8.    [Eng.  occupy ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  occupies  or  takes  possession  of ;  ono 
who  holds  or  possesses ;  an  occupant ;  as,  the  occu- 
pier of  a  house  or  farm. 

*2.  A  trader;  a  retail  dealer. 

"  Mercury  the  master  of  merchants  and  ofcitpitre." — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch's  Morals,  f.  692. 

Sc'-cu-py,  *oc-CU-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  occuper, 
from  Lat.  orcupo=to  lay  hold  of,  to  take  possession 
of,  to  occupy,  from  oc-=o6-,  and  copio=  to  take ;  Sp. 
oeupar;  Ital.  occupare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize;  to  tako  possession  of  and  hold. 
"The  military  authorities  will  be  consulted  as  to  the 

positions  which  it  may  be  considered  necessary  to  occupy 
111  that  view." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  hold  in  possession ;  to  possess,  to  fill. 
"Palaces  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  better  men." — 

Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  zvi. 

3.  To  fill,  to  cover ;  to  take  up  the  room  or  space  of. 
"It  occupied  a  third  of  the  hemisphere,  or  60  ." — 

Herschel:  Astronomy  (ed.  1858),  g  656. 

*4.  To  possess,  to  enjoy.  (With  an  obscene  quib- 
ble.) 

"These  villuins  wilt  make  the  word  captain  aa  odious  as 
the  word  occupy." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV'.,  Pt.  12..  ii.  4. 

*5.  To  nse  in  business ;  to  make  use  of ;  to  employ 
in  tratlic. 

"  lie  made  as  though  he  had  occasion  to  mvitpp/  money, 
and  so  borrowed  a  great  sum  of  them." — A'orf/i.  i'luturc'h: 
Lives,  p.  605. 


*>'•.  To  nse ;  to  make  use  of. 

"If  they  bind  me  fast  with  new  rope*  that  never  were 
oeeupted,  then  shall  I  be  weak."— Judges  xvi.  11. 

7.  To  employ,  to  engage,  to  busy.    (Often  used 
reflexivoly.) 

"Be  occupied  in  prophecies."— Bcclut.  mix.  L 
*8.  To  give  employment  to;  to  employ,  to  main- 
tain. 

"  An  archbishop  may  have  cause  to  occupy  more  chap- 
lains than  six."—  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  (Todd.) 

0.  To  attend  to ;  to  follow,  as  a  business,  profes- 
sion, or  employment. 

"Who  occupy  their  business  in  deep  waters." — Psalm. 
oxvii.  23.     (Prayer  Book.) 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hold  anything  in  possession ;  to  be  an  occu- 
pant. 

2.  To  engage  in  trade  or  traffic ;  to  traffic. 

"He  called  .his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten 
poundtt,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I  come."— Luke 
ill.  13. 

8c-cur  ,  *oc-curr,  *oc-curre,  v.  i.  [Fr.  occurrer. 
from  Lat.  occurro  =  to  run  to  meet,  to  meet,  to  oc- 
cur :  »c-=against,  and  curro  =  to  run ;  Sp.  ocurrir  ; 
Ital.  occorrere.] 

*1.  To  meet,  to  come  together,  to  strike,  to  clash. 

"Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  according  to  the 
degrees  of  their  external  impulse,  their  inward  principle 
of  gravitation,  and  the  resistance  of  the  bodies  they  occur 
with." — Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  To  be  presented  or  come  to  the  mind,  memory, 
or  imagination ;  to  meet  the  mind ;  to  be  suggested ; 
to  arise  before  tho  mind. 

"  There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  nse  of  this  experi- 
ment for  profit."— Bacon.-  Nat.  Hist.,  %  401. 

8.  To  happen,  to  befall,  to  fall  out,  to  take  place- 
"As  soon  as  any  opportunity  shall  occur  for  the  same." 

— Cromwell:  To  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  Feb.  22,  1538. 

4.  To  appear  here  and  there ;  to  be  met  with ;  to 
bo  found;  existing;  to  come  under  observation  or 
notice ;  as.  Gold  occurs  very  rarely  in  Ireland. 

*5.  To  oppose,  to  obviate,  to  meet.  (Followed  by 
to.) 

"  Before  I  begin  that.  I  must  occur  to  one  specious  ob- 
jection against  this  proposition."  —  Bentley:  Sermons, 
ser.  1. 

8c-cfir  -ren$e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  occurrens,  pr. 
par.  of  occurro=to  occur  (q.  v.).J 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  occurring  or  happening; 
accidental  or  incidental  happening. 

2.  That  which  happens  incidentally  or  unexpect- 
edly ;  an  incident,  an  accidental  event,  a  casualty. 

"Fear  does  not,  in  sudden  or  hazardous  occurrences, 
discompose  his  mind." — Locke:  Of  Education,  g  115. 

Sc-cur  -rent,  «.  4  a.  [Lat.  occurrens,  pr.  par.  of 
occurro=to  occur  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  meets  or  opposes ;  an  adversary,  an 
opponent.    (Holland.) 

2.  An  occurrence,  an  event. 

"  My  five  years'  absence  hath  kept  me  stranger 
So  much  to  all  the  occurrents  of  country." 

lt''<ntni.  tKFlet.:  Beggar's  Bush,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Incidental,  accidental ;  coming  in  the 
way. 

*8c  curse  ,  s.  [Lat.  occursus.]  A  meeting  or 
striking  together ;  a  clashing. 

"The  wonderful  result  of  this  mutual  occurge."-Bentley: 
Sermons,  ser.  2. 

*Sc-cnr  slon,  ».  [Lat.  occursio.  from  occureum, 
sup.  of  occurro=to  meet,  to  occur  (q.  v.).J  A  meet- 
ing, striking,  or  clashing  together. 

"Ever  and  anon  justled  by  the  occurafoti  of  other 
bodies."— alanvlll:  Scepsis,  ch.  Iv. 

6'-cean  (ce  as  sh),  *o  ceane,  s.  &  a.    [French 

octan,  from  Lat.  oceanum,  accus.  of  oceanu8=the 
ocean,  the  main  sea,  from  Gr.  ofceano8=the  great 
stream  supposed  to  surround  the  earth ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
oceano.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  *  Science :  The  sea,  using  that  terra  in  its 
widest  sense.  Properly  speaking,  there  is  but  one 
ocean  or  sea,  all  the  salt  water  on  tho  globe,  with  a 
few  trifling  exceptions,  like  the  Caspian,  tho  So:i  of 
Aral,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  being  more  or  less  in  com- 
plete communication  with  each  other.  Different 
portions  of  the  ocean  have  received  distinctive 
names:  Tho  Arctic,  tho  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Antarctic  oceans,  five  in  all;  or  if 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  be  separated  into  a  northern 
and  a  southern  portion  by  the  Equator,  then  there 
are  seven  in  all.  The  unequal  heating  of  portions 
of  the  vast  expanse  of  water  on  the  globe,  the  rota- 
tion of  tho  oarth,  and  other  causes  tend  to  keep  the 
water  in  constant  circulation  and  preserve  it  from 
being  stagnant  and  impure.  [CURRENT.]  The 


boll,    b<5?;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -Bion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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•winds  also  agitate  the  surface,  producing  waves. 
j  \\AVK.  |  The  attractions  of  the  moon  and  sun 
can->  I  i  DE.  )  The  area  of  the  ocean  is 

about  155,UUU,UUU  square  miles,  or  nearly  tin.-,-- 
fourths  of  the  whole  'surface  of  the  earth.  This 
space  is  distributed  (iu  square  miles)  among  the 
prim-ipa!  seas  as  follows:  Arctic.  5,UUU.(JUU;  South- 
!'i.i«>i.i«>i;  Indian,  20,UOO,UUO;  Atlantic 40,000,000 ; 
He,  W.CJUU.UU).  This  great  volume  of  water 
largely  modiflM  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent 
lands,  tempering  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
of  winter.  As  far  as  observation  has  yet  extended, 
(lie  average  depth  of  the  ocean  is  not  more  than 
-JMI  fathoms,  /•  <-.  somewhat  above  two  miles. 
Ordinarily,  the  portion  of  the  ocean  fringing  the 
shores  is  but  a  few  hundred  foot  deep,  but  alittle 
further  from  the  land  the  depth  suddenly  becomes 
2.UUO  fathoms  or  more.  At  62'  Fahr.  the  relative 
density  of  salt  and  freshwater  is  as  1'0275  to  1.  The 
ocean  lias  been  suit  through  all  known  geological 
periods.  The  origin  of  this  galtnea  is  a  difficult 
^•eoloifical  problem.  While  on  laud  the  temperature 
i-  mines  or  borings  become  deeper,  the  oppo- 
site occurs  with  the  ocean.  As  a  rule,  the  surface 
water  is  the  warmest.  The  old  views  as  to  the 
absence  of  animal  life  in  ocean  depths  have  been 
proved  erroneous  by  comparatively  recent  expedi- 
tions. Ahundantlife  has  been  brought  up  from  the 
ocean  depth.  The  level  of  the  ocean  remains  per- 
manent from  ago  to  age.  It  is  the  land  that  is 
upheaved  or  subsides,  not  the  ocean  which hasri sen 
to  a  higher  or  sunk  to  a  lower  level.  The  color  of 
the  ocean  varies  in  different  places,  being  as  a  rule 
greenish  near  the  shore  and  blue  iu  the  deeper 
parts.  The  saltnoss  of  the  ocean,  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  whore  it  is  shallow,  and  the  color  of  the 
clouds  overhead,  all  modify  the  color. 
2.  Figurative ly  : 

(1)  Any  immense  space  or  expanse. 

"Those  uniform.  Infinite  ocea tit  of  duration  and  space.*' 
— Locke. 

(2)  (Plur.) :   An   immense  quantity ;  as,  He  has 
ocean*  of  money,    (Colloquial.) 

B.  At  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  ocean  or  main  sea. 

"  Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugegt  that  swim  lit'  ttcran  stream." 

Hilton:  1'.  L.,  i.  202. 

*~    Obvious  compounds:    Ocean-bed,  ocean-brim, 
ocean-cave,  ocean-tide. 
o  ?e  an  -Ic  (9  as  sn),  a.    [Eng.  ocean;  -io.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ocean ;  occurring  in  or 
near  the  ocean. 

"Any  other  oceanic  birds." — Cook:  rut/age*,  voy.  Hi., 
bk.  1.,  ch.  ilL 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Oceania  (the  islands  lying 
between  Asia  and  America)  or  its  inhabitants. 

oceanic-delta,  .-•. 

Physical  Geog. :  A  delta  formed  on  the  margin  of 
the  ocean,  as  distinguished  from  one  iu  a  lake, 
tstuarj ,  or  large  river. 

oceanic-hydrozoa, «.  pi.    [SIPHOXOPBOBA.] 

6  96  an  -I-dSs,  «.  pi.    [Or.J 

Oreek  Mythol. :  The  Ocean-nymphs,  daughters  of 
Oceantis  and  Tethys,  and  sisters  of  the  rivers.  My- 
thologists  made  them  three  thousand  in  number. 

6  ?e  a  m  tea,  «.  [Or.  okranil  i$=ot  or  belong- 
ing to  the  ocean.  | 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oceanit- 
idB  (q.  v.).  Coues  (Proc.  Acad.  flat.  8ci.,  Phila- 
dephia,  1864,  pp.  82-&S)  enumerates  four  species : 
Oceanitetoceanica  (Procellarict prlagica),  O.  (Tha- 
lastidroma)  lineata,  O.  (Thafas»idroma)  »eaethi, 
and  O.  (Thulamitlruma)  gracilit.  [PETREL.] 

6  96  a  nit  I  dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oceanit (ei) ; 
L;it .  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

nmilh.:  A  family  of  Tubiuares  (q.  v.).  Fi>ur 
genera  are  known:  Fregetta,  Oceauitcs,  Pelago- 
uroma,  and  Oarrodia. 

6-cean  81  6  £f  (ce  as  gh), «*&«/.  [Km;.  <>.,„/,. 
o  connective,  and  Gr.  logos  —  a  discourse.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  ocean;  a  dis- 
course on  the  ocean. 

0  96   an  us,  ».    [Lat.,  from  Or.  Okeano».] 

Oreek  <t  Roman  Mathnl. :  The  god  of  the  stream 
Ocoann>,  and  the  offspring  of  Ccblus  and  Terra,  or 
Heaven  and  Earth.  He  espoused  his  si-ter  Tethj  -. 
and  their  children  were  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and 
the  three  thousand  Oceauides  or  Nymphs  of  Ocean. 

6  98!  lar  f,  a.  [Latin  ocell(tu)  =  a  little  eye; 
Eng.  adj.  sun*.  -<iry.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ocelli. 

6  eel  late,  6  5*1  lit  Sd,  adj.  [Lat.ocr»artu= 
havinu  little  eyes.]  [OCKLLC8.] 

1.  lint.:  Having  a  spot  of  one  color  Mirronndod 
by  a  spot  of  a  different  color. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Marked  with  spots  resembling  eyes, 
ocellated  hawk-moth,  «. 

Entom.:  The  Eyed  Hawk-moth  (q.  v.). 


ocellated-llzard,  «. 

Znol.:  Lacertaocellala,  common  in  the  South  of 
Europe. 

ocellated  pond-tortolae, ». 

Zoology:  Emys  ocellatun,  from  Ma  ratlin  and  the 
TonaaMnm  coast.  It  approaches  land-tortoises  iu 
its  habits.  The  shell  is  brownish,  dotted  with  spots 
of  chestnut-brown,  with  lighter  edges;  under  parts 
yellow. 

ocellated-turkey ,  s. 

Ornith.:  Jleltaaritoci'llatn,  a  brilliantly-colored 
bird,  with  metallic  plumage ;  from  Honduras  and 
Yucatan. 

ocellated  water-lizard,  «. 

Zitol.:  Hydrosaurus(Varanwi\  salvator  (Monitor 
bivittatus).  Habitat,  China  and  Siam  ;  found  also 
in  Ceylon.  Some  individuals  attain  a  length  of 
nearly  seven  feet.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  lowest 
castes  of  Hindus. 

6  C.eT-lfls  (;</.  6-96!  -II),  ».  [Latin,  dimin.  from 
oculu4=an  eye.] 

Entomology  and  Zoology : 

I.  Sing.:  A  spot  within  a  ring  of  another  color, 
like  the  pupil  within  the  iris,  except  that  the  cen- 
tral spot  is  of  ten  surrounded  by  additional  concen- 
tric zones.  Example,  the  ocelli  on  the  tail-coverts 
of  the  peacock,  and  those  on  the  wings  of  the  Pea- 
cock-butterfly (q.  v.).  [VANESSA.] 

U.  PI. :  The  simple  eyes  or  stemmata  of  insects, 
generally  situated  on  the  crown  of  the  head  be- 
tween the  great  compound  eyes.  (Z>aririn.)  Used 
also  of  the  simple  eyes  of  spiders,  crustaceans, 
mollusks,  Ac. 

09  e  16~id,  >i.  [Eng.  ocel(of) ;  -oid.]  Resembling 
an  ocelot;  having  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  ocelot  (q.  v.). 

oceloid-leopard,  s.    [Long-tailed  Tiger  Cat.] 

89  <5-l6t,  «.  [Formed  by  Buffon  from  Mexican 
ttalocelotl.] 

ZoOl.:  Felis  pardalit.  The  fur  has  a  tawny-red- 
dish ground,  marked  with  black  s|mts,  aggregated 
in  spots  and  blotches.  It  ranges  through  the 
wooded  parts  of  tropical  America,  from  Arkansas 
to  Paraguay.  Length,  about  four  feet,  legs  short. 
It  is  cowardly,  but  voracious,  and  destroys  a  vast 
number  of  animals  for  the  sake  of  sucking  the 
blood,  which  it  prefers  to  the  flesh.  In  captivity  it 
is  playful  and  gentle. 

6  -chSr,  6  -chre  (chre  as  kSr),  *oc-car,  *o-ker, 
«.  [O.  Fr,  ocre,  from  Lat.  ockra;  (Jr.  9cJ»ro= yel- 
low ocher,  from  oc/iro»=pale,  pale  yellow ;  Sp.  ocra, 
ocre;  Ital.  ocra,  ocria.] 

1.  Lit.  dt  Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  many  metallic 
oxides  occurring  in  an  earthy  or  pulverulent  form, 
e.g.,  iron  or  red  ocher,  Aic. 

•2.  fig. :  Money;  especially  gold  coin.-,  from  the 
color.  (Slang. ) 

"Pay  your  ocher  at  the  doors."—  Dickens:  Hard  Times, 
ch.  vi. 

ocher-color,  .--. 

Bot. :  Yellow,  imperceptibly  changing  to  brown. 

8  -ch§r  ous,  6  chre  ous,  a.  [Fr.  ooretu-,  from 
ocrc=ocher;  Sp.  ocrogo.] 

1*  Of  or  pertaining  to  ocher;  consisting  of  ocher. 

"In  the  interstices  of  the  flakes  itt  a  gray,  chalky,  or 
ocherous  matter."— Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

2.  Resembling  ocher. 

t«  -cn8r-OU8-lyt,t6'-chrS-OUB-ly1,  adv.  [English 
ocherous;  -ly.]  As  if  with  ocher. 

"The  beautifully. formed  implement  of  ftcherouflji. 
stained  flint."—  Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  118. 

fl-ch8r-f,  a-cnre?,  6  -chr? ,  a.  [English 
ocher;  -y.]  The  same  as  OCHEBOUH  (q.  v.). 

••  I'll  is  is  conveyed  about  by  the  water  :  as  we  find  in 
earthy,  ochtrv  matter." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

8  chet  6  don,  9.  [Gr.  ochetos=a  water  pipe  of 
leather;  suff.  -odon.] 

ZoOl. :  A  North  American  genus  of  Murinip,  group 
Sigmodontes.  Three  species  are  known,  about  the 
size  and  proportion  s  of  Mut  nylvatic-ut.  The  upper 
incisors  are  grooved.  Ochetodon  huntilie  ia  the 
American  Harvest  Mouse. 

6ch -I-d8re,  s.  TEtym.  doubtful.]  The  shore- 
crab,  i, /i, TOII.)  (Kingtley:  Wettward  Ho,  ch.  ii.) 

*5cli  -Im-f, «.    [OCCAMY.] 

Sch  le  Els,  s.  [Gr.  orMe«u=distnrbance,  annoy- 
ance.] 

Med.:  The  overcrowding  of  dwelling-houses,  pro- 
ducing uuhoalthiuess  and  susceptibility  to  disease. 

8ch  let  Ic,  (i.  [Mod.  Lat.  <>chl(eiu\  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.  sntl.  -/•//<-. )  Of  or  belonging  to  oculesis  (q.  v.). 

8ch  I8c  ra-9?.  *8ch-l8o'-ra-ty,  ».  [Gr.  och- 
/ni'ri/fii(  j  orhlos  —  the  multitude,  and  krateo=to 
rule.]  1  ho  rule  or  government  of  the  multitude  or 
mob;  a  monocracy. 

"The  best  or  the  worst  forms  of  government,  a  Democ- 
racy or  lA-A/iwrut'u."  -  H'artittrt'in  lli<-inr  Lraatiun.  bk. 

ill.,  81. 


II  Bishop  Thirlwall  (Hut.  Greece,  ch.  T.),  follow- 
ing Aristotle,  considered  democracy  as  being  that 
in  which  every  attribute  of  sovereignty  might  be 
shared  by  every  freeman.  Ochlocracy  he  described 
as  a  democracy  corrupted,  and  exhibiting  many 
features  of  a  tyranny. 

8ch  l&-crat  -Ic,  »5ch  16-crit  -Ic-al.  «.  [En«. 
ochlocracy}  ;  -tic,  -tical.  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
ochlocracy  or  government  by  the  mob;  having  the 
characteristics  of  an  ochlocracy. 

Sch  lo-crat'-IC-al-ly1,  ode.  [  Eng.  ocMocratical; 
•ly.]  In  an  ochlocratic  manner;  in  manner  of  an 
ochlocra 


racy. 
*8ch  I5c  -ra-tj, 


[OCHLOCEACT.] 


och  na,  tulat.  [Gr.  ochnc,  ongchne=a  pear-tree, 
which  the  genus  somewhat  resembles  iu  its  foli- 
age.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ochnaceee. 
It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  from  Asia  and  trop- 
ical Africa,  &c.,  with  racemes  of  yellow  flower-. 
The  bark  of  "<-/nm  hexnttperma,  from  Brazil,  is 
there  applied  to  insect  bites. 

och  na  96  88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ochn(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Ochnads;  an  order  of  Hypogynoua  Exoiren.--, 
alliance  Rutales.  It  consists  of  undershrubs, 
sometimes  downy,  or  small  trees  with  smooth  bark. 
Leaves  simple,  alternate,  with  two  stipules  at  their 
base  or  one  on  their  axil.  Flowers  usually  in 
racemes,  with  jointed  pedicels.  Petals  definite, 
sometimes  twice  as  many  as  the  sepals ;  sepals  five, 
ten,  or  indefinite ;  carpels  as  many  as  the  petals, 
lying  on  an  enlarged,  tumid,  fleshy  disc  or  gyno- 
base.  Fruit  indehiscent,  consisting  of  as  many 
somewhat  drupaceous  pieces  as  there  were  carpels, 
each  one-seeded.  Plants  of  bitter  taste,  found  in 
India,  Africa,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
(Limlley.)  Known  genera  twelve,  species  about  140. 

och  nad,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  ochn(a);  Eng.  suff. 
-ad.] 

lint,  (pi.) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Ochnacete 
(q.  v.). 

och    ra,  6k    ro,  ».    [West  Indian  name.] 
Bot. :  Abelmoschus  esculentwt. 

och  ra  ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  ocAra=ocher 
(q.v.).J  Like  ocher;  ocherous,  ochery. 

och    ran,  *.    [Gr.  OcAro«=pale,  sallow.] 

.Vi  ii . :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a  variety 
of  bole  (q.  v.)  occurring  at  Orawieza,  Hungary. 
Color,  pale-yellow :  feel,  greasy;  hardness,  1  to  2; 
specific  gravity,  2*4  to  2*5, 

8 -ChrS-a,  «.    [Lat.  ocrca=a  greave.] 

Botany  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Willdenow  to 
stipules  taking  the  form  of  a  membraneous  sheath, 
as  in  the  Polygonacoa?. 

6  -cnrS  ate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ochre(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ate.] 

Hotany  (of  a  plant) :  Possessed  of  ochrete. 
[OcUBEA.] 

6-chr6-car  -pus,  ».  [Greek  c5chro«=pale-yellow, 
and  karpos= fruit.) 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Clusiaceas  tribe  Clusieie.  The 
dried  flower-buds  of  Ochrocarpu*  loiiyifolius,  a 
largo,  deciduous  tree  growing  in  the  Western 
Ghauts,  are  used  for  dyeing  silk ;  they  are  called  in 
India  nagkesar.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  delicious. 

6 -Chr6-Ite,    «.    [Gr.  Ochros= pale-yellow;   suff. 
-ite  (JfinJ.] 
Jf in. :  The  same  as  CEKITK  (q.  v.). 

6  chro  leu    cous,  a.  [Gr.  Ochroleukot=oi  a  pale 
countenance.  I 
Bot. :  Of  a  pale  ashy  color. 

o  chro  ma,  ••  [Greek  ocAroma=paleness,  wan- 
ness; referring  to  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  wool  of 
the  seeds.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Bombacea*.  Ochroma  lagoput 
grows  in  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  has  a  woolly 
lining.  The  trunk,  when  wounded,  produces  a 
gum  ;  the  bark  is  antisyphilitic,  and  the  light  wood 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cork.  The  seeds  in  the 
capsule  are  enveloped  in  a  very  soft,  fine,  rufous 
ilown,  said  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Eng- 
lish beaver  hats. 

Sch  the  bl  us,  «.  [Gr.  ochthe=&  bank,  and  Mod 
=  to  live.  '  ' •-  ^ 


Entomology:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Hydro- 
philidtp. 

*8cu   f-mf,  ».    [OCCAMT.] 

6  c.Im  -8-«8,  s.  pi.  (M<Kl.  Lat.  ocim(um);  Latin 
fem.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -<•«.] 

Botany:  A  tribe  of  Labiatnp.  It  contain^  fonr 
fainilie-':  Moschosmidtp,  Plectranthida>,  II;  pi  i.  I.e. 
and  Nepetida?. 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,      who,     s6n;     mute,     cob,     cUre,     vnlte,     cQr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     O)  = «;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 
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October 


Ocrca. 


6 -Jl-mum,  6 -9^  mum,  s.    [Lat.  ocimum;  Gr. 

/"/..  I  he  typical  genus  of  tho  tribe  Ocimew.  It 
IB  or  the  family  Mu>chosinid»,  and  is  called  in  In- 
ilja  filial.  Ocitntiiu  />n*i/i<  /tut ,O.  tffatissimuni,  and 
O.  xiinctum  aro  cultivated  in  India,  aud  otto  is  dis- 
tilled from  them.  Itis  supposed  that  O,  tmitilicum 
yields  an  Indian  fiber  used  for  rope-making.  Its 
soeds  aro  given  in  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  and 

Emorrhoaa,  its  juice  for  ringworm,  and  its  bruised 
aves  for  scorpion  .-linns,  o.  i/i-ntixnimum  aud  O. 
sanctum,  tho  last  namod  being  sacred 
toYisI o,  aroalsoused  in  India  me- 
dicinally; tho  soeds  of  all  are  steeped 
in  water  and  eaten.  O./ebrlfuinnn,  a 
native  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  a  febrifuge. 
".  / itriiiiesrens,  a  Brazilian  plant,  is 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

*6-$IV-I-ty' ,  8.  [Lat.  ocium,  otium 
=  leisure,  idleness.]  Sloth. 

"The  avoiding  of  idleness  and  octuity." — 
Hooper:  H'orkK,  ii.  92. 

6-cr6-a,8.    [Lat.] 

Horn,  Antiq.:  A  kind  of  greave  or 
legging  covering  the  foreleg  from  tho 
knee  to  the  ankle.  It  was  madoof  tin, 
bronze,  or  other  metal,  modeled  to  the 
leg  of  tho  wearer,  and  fastened  behind 
by  straps  aud  buckles,  and  generally 
richly  ornamented  by  various  designs 
embossed  or  chased  upon  it. 

*6'-crS  it  8d,  a.    [Lat.  ocreatus,  from  ocr«i=a 

greave  or  legging.]  Wearing  an  ocrea  or  legging; 
enco,  booted. 

"A.  scholar  undertook,  for  a  small  wager,  much  beneath 
the  penalty,  to  address  himself  ucreated  unto  the  vice- 
chancellor."—  Fuller:  Worthiest  Norwich. 

8ct  ,  8c  ta-,  Sc-t6~,  pref.  [Lat.  octo-,  from  Gr. 
ofcfu=eight.J  Having  eight,  consisting  of  eight. 
(Tho  moaning  completed  by  tho  second  portion  of 
tho  word.) 

8c  -ta-chord,  8c  -t6-chprd,  subst.  [Pref.  octa-, 
octo-,  and  Or.  chorde  =  a  string.] 

Music : 

1.  A  musical  instrument,  with  eight  strings. 

2.  A  system  of  eight  sounds. 
8c-ta-e  -dral,  a.    [OCTAHEDRAL.] 

8c  ta  S-drite,  Sct6-he -drlte,   «.     [OCTAHE- 

DRITE.  ] 

5c-ta-e -drftn,  s.    [OCTAHEDRON.] 

5c  ta  St  -Sr  Is,  e.  [Gr.  ]  A  period  or  cycle  of 
eight  years,  during  which  three  months  of  30  days 
each  were  intercalated  so  as  to  make  tho  average 
length  of  tho  year  385 '.i  days. 

Sc  ta  g&n,  (i.  &  s.  [Pref.  octa-,  and  Gr.  gdnia= 
an  angle,  a  corner.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Having  eight  sides  and  angles; 
octagonal. 

"  The  ttftiioon  tower  from  which  rose  the  city  cross  sur- 
mounted by  the  unicorn  of  Scotland." — Mtuiaulatl:  [list. 
h'.ifi  ,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Qeom. :  A  polygon  of  eight  angles  or  sides.    A 
regular  octagon  is  an  octagon  all  of  whose  sides  and 
angles  aro  respectively  equal  to  eacli  other.    The 
anglo  at  the  center  of  a  regular  octagon  is  45°,  and 
tho  angle  at  the  vertex  of  any  angle  is  135'.    Tho 
area  of  a  regular  octagon,  whose  side  is  1,  is  equal 
to  4-8284271. 

2.  Fort. :  A  place  having  eight  bastions. 
Sc-tag    6n-al,  a.    [Eng.  octagon;  -al.]    Having 

eight  sides  anil  eight  angles;  of  an  octagon  shape. 

Sc-tag  -y-nous,  a.    [OCTOGYNOCS.] 

So  ta-hS-dral,  8c  ta  e  dral,  adj.  [OCTAHE- 
DRON.] Pertaining  to  an  cwtahedron  ;  of  tho  form 
of  an  octahedron  ;  naving  eight  equal  surfaces. 

octahedral  Iron-ore,  s.    [MAGNETITE.] 

Seta  he  -drlte,  s.   |  Eng.  octahedr(on) ;  suff.  -He 

Mi". :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  square  octa- 
hedrons more  or  loss  modified.  Crystallization, 
probably  tetragonal,  but  Mallard,  judging  from  the 
optical  characters  of  some  crystals  from  Brazil,  is 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  monoclinic.  Cleavage, 
basal  and  octahedral,  perfect.  Hardness,  5'5-6; 
specific  gravity,  3'SJ-3'95,  higher  after  heating ;  lus- 
ter, approaching  adamantine ;  color,  shades  of 
brown,  indigo-blue,  black ;  fracture,  sub-conchoi- 
dal ;  brittle.  Composition:  Oxygen,  39;  titanium, 
61 ;  being  pure  titanic  acid.  This  is  a  trimorphous 
mineral,  tho  two  other  species  being  rutilo  and 


1.  Qeom.:  A  solid  figure  contained  by  eight  equal 
equilateral  triangles. 

'i.  Mm.:  Two  four-sided  pyramids  united  has.' to 
base.  In  tho  regular  octahedron  tho  three  sides  of 
each  plane  aro  of  tho  same  length ;  in  tho  obtuse 
octahedron  the  base  is 
uniformly  longer,  aud  in  the 
acute  octahedron,  shorter 
than  the  two  sides.  In 
some  obtuse  and  acute  oc- 
tahedrons the  base  is 
square,  in  others  rectangu- 
lar. In  tho  rhomt>oidal  oc- 
tali'-.lnni  the  common  base 
is  a  rhomb  or  rhombic,  and 
tho  three  sides  of  each 
plane  of  different  lengths. 
In  tho  uniform  octahedron 
the  common  base  of  the 


nenthal,  Switzerland. 

80  ta-h6  -dr&n,  8c-t«.-e  -dr6n,  s.  [  Pref.  ofta-, 
and  Gr.  ht'<lrtt  =  n  seat,  a  base ;  Ger.  oktaedron  ;  Fr. 
octaedre;  Lat.  octaedros.] 


Octahedra. 

1.  Regular  octahedron; 

2.  Right  ».|ui.r».  based 

octahedron. 


Octandria. 


pyramids  is  not  square,  and  the  two  planes  aro  not 
all  equal,  but  resemble  each  other  two  and  two  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  pyramid. 

*8c-tam  -Sr-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  octa-,  and  Gr.  meros 
=  a  part.  I 

Bot.:  Having  the  parts  in  eights. 

*8c  tarn  S-tSr,  s.  [Pref.  ncta-,  and  Eng.  meter.'] 
A  verso  of  eight  feet. 

oc  tan  -dSr,  s.    [OCTANDRIA.] 

Bot.:  One  of  the  Octaudria  (q.  v.). 

Sc  tan  -drl  a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  oct-,  and  Gr.  aner 
(gonit.  andros)  =  a  man,  as  opposed  to  a  woman  or 
female.] 

Rot. :  Linnaeus'  eight  Ii 
class  of  plants.  Theyhave 
eight  stamens  in  the  same 
flower  with  tho  pistil  or 
pistils.  They  aro  divided 
into  four  orders,  Monogy- 
nia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  and 
Tetragynia,  according  to 
tho  number  of  pistils. 

Sc  tan  drl  an,  a.  4  ». 
[OCTANDRIA.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Bot.:   Having  eight  sta-    1.  Acer  (Monogynla);  2. 

mons ;  of  or  belonging  to       Chrysosplenium  (l>igy- 

tho  class  Octandria  (q.v.).       nla):    3.     1'olygonium 

(Trieyniah   4.    Elatine 

B.  As  subst.:    A  plant  of        (Tetragynia). 
tho  class  Octandria  (q.  v.}. 

5c  tan  -drous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ocfandr(m);  Eng. 

Suff.  -OUS.]     [OCTANDRIAN,  A.J 

Sc  -tine,  s.    [Lat.oc<(o)=eight;  suff.  -ane.] 

Chem. :  C8H|».  Tho  name  given  to  the  hydrocar- 
bons of  the  paraffin  series  containing  eight  atoms 
of  carbon.  Obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  heating 
octyl  iodide  with  zinc  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Itis  a  mobile  liquid,  boils  at  125%  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  '7032. 

oct  an  KU  lar,  o.  [Pref.  oct-,  and  Eng.  angu- 
lar.] 

Geotn.:  Having  eight  angles. 

Set-aft  -gu-lar-nSss, 8.  [Eng. octangular; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  octangular,  or  of 
having  oight  angles. 

Oc  tans,  N.  [Lat.  ociem8= an  eighth  part,  octo= 
eight.] 

Astron. :  Tho  Octant ;  one  of  Lacaille's  Southern 
constellations. 

8c   tant,  s.    [OCTANS.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  That  position  of  a  planet  or  heavenly  body 
when    it    is    half-way   between    conjunction    and 
opposition,  or  quadrature,  and  so  is  distant  from 
another  body  or  point  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle  or 
45'. 

(2)  [OCTANS.j 

2.  Optics,  <£<•..•    An    instrument    for    measuring 
angles,  resembling  a  quadrant  or  sextant  in  prin- 
ciple, but  having  an  arch  of  45*,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
circle. 

6c  ta  pla,  8.  [Gr.  oktaplooi.]  A  polyglot  Bible 
printed  in  eight  languages,  usually  in  parallel 
columns,  so  as  to  present  tne  differant  texts  at  one 
view. 

tSct-arch,  s.  [OCTARCHY.]  A  ruler  of  an  oct- 
archy. (Haydn.) 

8c'-tar  Chf,  «.  [Pref.  ocr-,  and  Or.  arcfte=rnle, 
government.]  Government  by  a  body  of  eight  per- 
sons. 

8c-ta  rodn  ,  s.    [OCTOROON.] 

8c  ta  style,  8c  -to  style,  s.    [Pref.  octa-,  octo-, 

and  Or.  .<///.«     a  pillar,  a  column.] 

Arch.:  \  building,  as  a  temple  having  oight 
columns  in  front. 


*8c -ta-tedch,  *8c  -t6  teuch  ».  [Latin  or/n- 
teuchua,  from  lir.  octateuchot,  oktO=elgbt,  and 
teuchos  =  a  book,  a  composition  ;  Fr.  oetafetcQIM  .'  *!'• 
octateuco. }  A  collection  of  eight  books;  specif., 
tho  first  eight  books  of  tho  Old  Testament. 

"Not  unlike  unto  that  [style]  of  Theodoret  In  his 
questions  upon  the  octottucn." — Hanmer:  View  nf  Antit]., 
p.  37. 

oc  tave  (a  as  I),  a.  & .«.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  octacu* 
=  fighth,  from  octo-  =  eight ;  Span,  octavo;  Ital. 
(ittttnt.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Denoting  eight,  consisting  of  eight. 

B.  .l.**iil:.-ituntii;-: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  cask  of  wine ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  pip.'. 

2.  A  verso  or  stanza  of  eight  lines. 

3.  In  the  sonnet  the  first  two  stanzas  of  four  lines 
each. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesitistical : 

(1)  Tho  eighth  day    after    a    particular   church 
festival,  tho  day  of  the  feast  itself  being  counted. 

"  When  his  wondrous  ocfitre  ml  1M  again, 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train." 

Dryden:  llritaniiia  Kfdiviva,  21. 

(2)  The  eight  days  following  a  particular  church 
festival. 

"To  be  holden  in  the  octum-n  of  the  Epiphanie." — 
ll<,li,i*l\r<l:  Iltnru  III.  (an.  1225.) 

2.  Mu*ic: 

(1)  The  interval  of  an  eighth.     It  may  bo  major, 
minor,  or  augmented.     It  was  the  diapason  of  the' 
Greek  system. 

(2)  The  first  note  of  tho  harmonic  scale. 

(3)  An  organ  stop  of  four  feet  pitch  on  tho  manu- 
als, or  eight  foot  on  tho  pedals. 

octave-coupler,  s.    [ORGAN-COUPLER.] 
octave-flute,  8. 

Music:  A  piccolo  (q.  v.). 

8c  ta  -v6,  8.  &  a.  [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  octnrus= 
eighth.]  [OCTAVE.] 

A.  Asaubst. :  Tho  size  of  one  leaf  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  has  been  folded  so  as  to  make  eight 
leaves ;  hence,  applied  to  a  book  printed  with  eight 
leaves  to  tho  sheet.    It  is  generally  written  hvo,  and 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  sizes  of  paner  em- 
ployed ;  as,  foolscap  octavo  (or  8vo),  imperial  octavo 
(or  8vo) ,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  eight  loaves  to  the  sheet ;  of 
or  equal  to  one  loaf  of  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  so  as 
to  make  eight  leaves. 

"It  was  an  octavo  pocket-book." — Watpole:    Anralote* 
of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 
8c    tene,  8.     [Lat.  oo((o)=eight;  suff.  -ent.]  [Oc- 

TVLENE.J 

*8c-tSn  -nl-al,  a.  [Latin  or/cnni'8  =  eight  years 
old;  octennium=a  period  of  eight  years:  octo-= 
eight,  and  n»mu8=a  year.] 

1.  Happening  or  recurring  every  eighth  year. 

2.  Lasting  eight  years. 

Sc  tSn  -nl-al-ly5,  adv.  [English  octennial;  -ly.J. 
Ouco  in  eight  years. 

tSc  -tfit,  8.    [Lat.  oc(o=cight.] 

Music :  A  musical  composition  for  eight  parts. 

6c   tile,  8.    [Lat.  oc(o=cight.J 

.ds/ron.:  The  same  as  OCTANT  (q.  v.). 

8c  til  -II  6n,  «.  [From  Lat.  oc<o=eight,  on  anal- 
ogy of  million,  billion,  &c.l  The  number  produced 
by  involving  a  million  to  tho  eighth  power ;  a  num- 
ber represented  by  1  followed  by  4*  ciphers-.  In 
French  notation,  the  number  represented  by  1  fol- 
lowed by  27  ciphers. 

Sc-t6  ,  pref.    [OCT-.] 

octo-bass, «. 

Music:  An  instrument  of  the  viol  family,  the  low 
octavo  of  the  violoncello.  It  has  three  strings  tuned 
in  fifth  and  fourth.  It  has  movable  keys  to  press 
the  strings  upon  frets  of  the  nock.  The  keys  are 
moved  by  levers  governed  by  the  left  hand,  and  by 
pedal  keys  on  which  the  foot  of  the  player  acts.  Its 
compass  is  one  octave  and  a  fifth. 

6c-t6  -b§r,  *Oc-tO-bre,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  October, 
from  oc<o-=oight.  it  having  been  originally  the 
eighth  month  of  the  Roman  year;  Fr.  octobre;  Ital. 
ottobre :  Sp.  octubre.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Tho   tenth    month   of   the   year;    it   contains 
thirty-one  days. 

"Green  rye  in  September,  when  timely  thou  past, 
October  for  wheat  sowing  calleth  as  fast." 

Tugftr:  Points  of  Uusbandry;  October. 

2.  Ale  or  cider  brewed  in  October ;  hence,  good 
ale. 

B.  As  adj.:   Made  or  produced  in  October;  as, 
October  ale. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     eiist.    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tiaii  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion.      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  -  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


October-bird 
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ocuba-wax 


October-bird, «. 

Ornith.:  (See  extract.) 

•The  mo»t  dellcionn  bird  In  the  Wen  Indies  l«  the 
Ortalan,  or  ijcluber-blrd.  It  lit  the  Kmtirrim  ttryttvora  of 
Llnnieuii,  or  Kice-blrd  of  South  Carolina."— B.  Kitvunlti: 
liritith  Wr»t  Indie*  (ed.  1819,1,  124. 

Sc  t6  brSm  e  -thyi,  «.  [Prefix  octo-,-  English 
-  nt },  and  ethyl.} 

Chem.:  A  compound  in  which  eight  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  two  atoms  of  ethyl  nave  been  re- 
placed "by  two  atoms  of  bromine. 

octobromethyl-ozide, .«. 

Chem. :  (C2HBr,)2O.  A  thickish  liquid  having  an 
odor  of  perspiration,  formed  by  heating  ethyliuono 
oxychloride  with  bromine  for  ten  hours.  It  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 

8c  tS  d$9 -I-mal,  adj.  [Lat.  octodecimus,  from 
octodf'ctm^  eighteen :  octo=oight,  and  dece»t  =  ten.] 

i •i-i/atiillnii. :  Applied  to  a  crystal  whose  prism  has 
eight  faces,  and  the  two  summits  together,  ten 
faces. 

Sc  to  dec  I  mo,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  neut.  abl.  sing,  of 
octodecimut.]  [OcTODECIMAL.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  size  of  one  leaf  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  folded  so  as  to  make  eighteen  leaves  to  the 
sheet ;  hence,  a  book  printed  on  sheets  folded  into 
eighteen  leaves.    It  is  commonly  abbreviated  into 
18mo. 

B.  As  adj.:   Having  or  consisting  of   eighteen 
leaves  to  the  sheet:  of  or  equal  to  one  leaf  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  folded  so  as  to  make  eighteen  leaves. 

8c-t6  d«n  -tate.  a.  [Pref.  octo-,  and  Eng.  den- 
tate.} Having  eight  teeth. 

8c'-t6-dSn, s.  [Pref.  act-,  and  Gr.  odoua  (genit. 
odonto*)  =  a  tooth.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  gonns  of  the  family  pctodon- 
tidsij  and  the  sub-family  Octodontinae.  with  throe 
species,  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chill.  The  best 
known  is  Octodon  cuminyii,  a  rat-like  animal, 
rather  smaller  than  the  water-vole.  Brownish- 
yellow,  penciled  with  black  on  back;  yellowish 
beneath ;  feet  white. 

8c-to  dSn  M-dtB,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  octodon, 
gonit.  octodont(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Hystricomorpha,  with  three 
sub-families,    Ctouodactylin»,    Octodontiuie,   and 
EchinomyinflB. 

2.  Paltfont. :  Four  fossil  genera ;  Ctonomys  from 
the  Pliocene,  and  Megamys  from  the  Eocene  of  La 
Plata ;    and  Palfeomys  and  Archaxmiys  from  the 
Lower  Miocene  of  France  and  Germany. 

Sc  tft  dSn-tl'-nfB,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  octodon, 
gonit.  octodoHt(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in(B.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Octodoutida?.  Chief  gen- 
'•r.i.  Octodon  and  Petromys. 

*6c-t6-6 -drlc-al, «.  [OCTAHEDRON.]  The  same 
as  OCTAHEDRAL  (q.  v.). 

8c-t6-e  -drlte,  s.    [OCTAHEDRITE.] 

8c-t6  far'-I-ofis,  a.    [Formed  with  pref.  octo-, 
•on  analogy  of  multifarious  (q.  v.).J 
Bot. :  In  eight  directions. 

8c  -t6-fld,  a.  [Lat.  octo=eight,  and  jtndo  (pa.  t. 
Jldi)  =  to  cleave,  to  cut. ] 

/Int.:  Cleft  or  divided  into  eight  segments,  as  a 
calyx. 

*Sc-tSg  -vmf,  *8c-tSg  -a-mfe,  s.  [Pref.  octo-, 
and  Gr.  0amo>=marriage.J  The  act  of  marrying 
eight  times. 

8c-t6  ggn-ar  -I-an,  a.  &  >.  [Lat.  octogenarius= 
containing  eighty ;  octoj/eni  =  eighty  each,  from  octo- 
ym(a=eiguty ;  octo=eight.] 

A.  .-l.i  adj.:  Of  eighty  years  of  age;  over  eighty 
years  old;  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age. 

B.  As  tubst.:  A  person  eighty  years  of  age;  one 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age. 

8c  t6g'-Sn  ar  f,  a.  [Lat.  octogenariui.]  The 
same  as  OCTOOENABIAN  (q.  v.). 

•Sc  tog   6n  al,  a.    [OCTAOONAL.! 

Sc  t6  g^n  -I-a,  ».  [Pref.  octo-,  and  Gr.  yi/nf-a 
woman.) 

/•'"'.:  AnyLinniuan  order  which  has  eight  styles 
or  pistils  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower.  Only  one  such 
exists,  Dodecandria  Octogynia. 

Sc  tSg  f  n  ofis,  n.    [OcToovNiA.] 

/.'<:/. :  Having  eight  pigtils  or  styles. 

8c  tS  -Ic,  a.  [Let.  octo=oight;  Eng.  guff.  -<c.] 
Containing  eight  atoms  of  carbon. 

octolc-acld,  *.    [CAPRYLIC-ACID.] 

8c-t6-lSc  fl-lar,  adj.  [fret,  octo-,  and  English 
locular  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  eight  colls  for  seeds. 

Sc  ton  ar  f,  a.  [Lat.  octonarius,  from  octnnl= 
eight  each ;  octo=eight ;  Fr.  ortomji're.J  Belonging 
or  pertaining  to  the  number  eight. 


8c-tSn-8c'-n-lar,  a.  [Lat.  octoni= eight  each, 
and  oculun=aa  eye.]  Having  eight  eyes. 

"Spider*  [are]  for  the  mort  part  octonocular."— Der- 
ham:  I'hvttoo-Tlieologv,  bk.  vlii.,  ch.  HL 

6c  t6  pede,  x.  [Lat.  octo=eight,andp««  (gunit. 
pedu)  =a  foot.]  An  eight-footed  animal. 

"Spiders,  industrious,  hardworking  octopedet." —Lai- 
ton:  A'ignt  and  Jtvrntny,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

8c  to-p«t  -a-lofis.  adj.    [Greek  oWo=eigbt,  and 
petalon=n  petal.] 
Bot . :  Having  eight  petals. 
8c  -t6-pSd,  a.  &  ».    [OCTOPODA.] 

A.  .Is  adj. :  Having  eight  feet. 

"Octopod  dlbranchiate*."— Owen:  Invert.    (Index.) 

B.  Assubst.:  An  animal  having  eight  feet;  specif., 
any  individual  of  the  Octopoda  (q.  v.). 

Sc-tSp'-o-da,  ».  pi.    [Pref.  octo-,  and  Gr.  poda, 

pi.  Of  pOU8  =  H   foot.] 

ZoOl.:  A  section  of  Dibranchiate  Cephalopoda. 
Anns  eight,  suckers  sessile,  eyes  fixed;  body  united 
to  the  head  by  a  broad  cervical  band;  branchial 
chamber  divided;  oviduct  double;  shell  internal 
and  rudimentary.  It  contains  two  families,  Argo* 
nautidee  and  Octopodidee. 

8c-t6-pSd'-I-d»,  ».pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  ortopodfa); 
Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idceT] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  family  of  the  section  Octopoda 
(q.v.).  It  contains  seven  genera  and  sixty-two 
species.  ^ 

8c  -to-pfis,  «.  [Pref.  octo-,  and  Greek  pou»=B. 
foot.] 

Zoology : 

1.  The  typical  gonns  of  the  family  Octopodid*. 
The  body  is  oval,  warty,  or  cirrose,  Unless ;  arms 
long,  unequal,  suckers  in  two  rows,  mantle  sup- 
ported in  front  by  the  bran- 
chial septum.  In  the  male 
the  third  right  arm  is  hec- 
tocotylized  (q.v.).  Found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  zones. 
Forty-six  species  are 
known,  varying  in  length 
from  one  inch  to  more  than' 
two  feet.  They  are  the 

polypi11  of  Homer  and) 
Aristotle;  they  arp  solitary 
animals,  frequenting  rocky 
shores,  and  aro  very  active 
and  voracious ;  the  females  ^topus. 

oviposit  on  seaweeds  or  in  empty  shells.    They  are 
regularly   exposed    for.  galo   in   the    markets  of 


8c  t6  ra -dl-at-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  octo-,  and  English 
radtatta  (q.  v.).J  Having  eight  rays. 

So  t6-ro6n',  «.  [Lat.  octo=eight.]  The  child 
of  a  quadroon  and  a  white  person. 

8c-t6-sp5r  -mous,  a.  [Prefix  octo-,  and  Greek 
8perma=a  seed.]  Containing  eight  seeds. 

8C  -t6-Style,  8.     [OCTASTTLE.] 

Sc-tS-sy'l-lab  -Ic,  8c-to-s?l-lab  -Ic  al,a.  [Pref. 
prfo-,  and  Eug.  sullabic,  sylldbical  (q.  v.).]  Consist- 


. 
ing  of  eight  syllables. 

80  -to-gy'Ms.-ble,  a.  &«.  [Pref.  ocfo-,  and  Eng. 
syllable  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Consisting  of  eight  syllables;  octosyl- 
labic. 

"IcallthlH  the  octoayllable  meter  from  what  I  appre- 
hended to  have  been  Its  original  form."—  Ti/i-tehill:  Lang. 
and  Vert,  of  Chaucer. 

B.  Attubst.:  A  word  consistingof  eight  syllables. 
6c  -troi  (rol  as  rwa),  oc-troy,  «.    [Fr.,  from 

octroyer=to  grant,  from  Lat.  *auctorico=  to  author- 
ize, to  grant;  auctor=an  authority,  an  author.] 

1.  A  tax  or  duty  payable  at  the  gates  of  French 
cities  on  articles  brought  in  there. 

2.  A  grant  or  privilege,  as  an  exclnsive  right  of 
trading,  granted  by  Government  to  a  particular 
person  or  company  ;  a  concession. 

3.  The  constitution  of  a  state  granted  by  a  prince. 
Sc  -tu-or,  «.    [Lat.  octo=eight.] 

Mitxir:  The  same  as  OCTET  (q.  v.). 
8c  -tu-ple,  a.    [Lat.  octuplut,  from  octo=eight.] 
Eightfold. 
Sc   tu  plet,  «.    [OCTUPLE.] 

Munic:  A  grimp  of  piglit  notes  which  are  to  be 
played  in  the  time  of  six. 

Set  -fl,  s.  [Lat.  oc/(o)=eight;  -yl.\ 
Chrm.:  C«Hi7.  Capryl;  the  eighth  term  of  the 
series  of  alcotiol-rndtrals.  It  may  bo  separated 
from  tlii>  chloride,  (  \II  ,-.Cl,  by  the  action  of  acetate 
Of  (odium  in.  the  cold.  In  the  free  state  it  is  repre- 
gentetl  by  thu  formula  ' 


i't 


octyl-bromlde,  «. 

Chrm.:  CaH^Br.  Obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  by 
treating  octylic-alcohol  with  phosphorus  and  bro- 
mine. It  is  heavier  titan  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  boils  at!90°. 

octyl-carblnol,  «.    [NONTI.IC-ALCOHOL.] 

octyl- chloride, .-. 

Cltem.:    C«Hj;Cl.    Produced    by    the     ar.irm    of 

antachloride   of  phosphorus   on   octylic-alcohol. 

t  is  colorless,  lighter  than  water,  and  smells  of 
oranges.  It  boils  at  175",  and  has  a  gravity  of  '895 
at  16'. 

octyl-hydrate, «. 

Chem.:  CgHijHO.  Octyl-alcohol.  caprylic-alco- 
hol.  Obtained  by  distilling  ricinolpate  of  potas- 
sium, or  acetate  of  octyl  with  caustic  alkali.  It  is 
a  transparent,  colorless,  oily  liquid,  having  an 
aromatic  odor.  It  boils  at  180° ;  specific  gravity, 
'826  at  16".  Dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  acetic 
acid;  insoluble  in  water.  It  combines  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  forming  deliquescent  crystalg,  and 
with  sodium  it  yields  gubstitution  products. 

octyl-hydride,  t. 

Chem. :  C8Hi;H.  Hydride  of  capryl.  One  of  the 
constituents  of  American  petroleum,  and  found  in 
the  portion  coming  over  at  HS'-rJO'.  It  is  a  color- 
less liquid  with  a  faint  odor  of  ether,  boiling  at 
119°;  specific  gravity,  0-728  at  0".  Chlorine  converts 
it  into  octyl-cliloride. 
..  ootyl-lodlde, ». 

Chem. :  c.ll ,.  1.  Obtained  as  an  oil  by  the  action 
of  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  octylic-alcohol.  It 
has  the  odor  of  oranges;  specific  gravity  1°31 ;  boils 
at  211  .  Heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  it  yields 
hydriodate  of  octylamtne. 

octyl-ozide,  8. 

Chem. :  £8jj"  \  °-  Obtained  in  rather  an  impure 
state  by  distilling  iodide  of  octyl  with  octylate  of 
sodium. 

octyl-sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  £.'   [  j  •  (  S.    Separates  as  an  oily  liquid 

lighter  than  water  when  protosulphide  of  .sodium  is 
heated  with  octyl-iodide.     It  has  an  unpleasant 
odor,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
6c  tyl    a  mine,  8.    [Eng.  octyl,  and  amine.] 


octyl-alcohol,  «.    [OCTTL-HTDBATE.] 


Chem.:  *H17 N-  Caprylamine.  Produced  by 
heating  alcoholic  ammonia  with  iodide  of  octyl.  It 
is  a  colorless  inflammable  liquid,  having  the  odor 
of  fish.  Specific  gravity.  '786;  boils  at  168",  precipi- 
tates metallic  Halts,  and  forms  crystallizable  com- 
pounds with  acids.  Insoluble  in  water. 

8c'-ty" l-6ne,  «.    [Eng.  octyl ;  -«ne.] 

Chem. :  CsHifl.  Octene.  Caprylene.  Obtained  by 
heating  chloride  of  octyl  and  alcoholic  potash,  and 
by  distilling  fatty  acids  with  potash-lime.  It  is 
a  mobile  oil,  lighter  than  water,  Doiling  at  ll-V-120*. 
Insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  it  with  energy,  forming 
nitrc-octylene,  CgHi5(NOj). 

octylene-acetate,  «. 
rC2H3  O2 

Chem.:    (-(Vie    •    Obtained  by  heating  an  ethe- 

LC2H3  Oa 

real  solution  of  the  bromide  with  acetate  of  silver 
to  l'«i  .  la  a  thick,  oily  liquid,  boiling  below  245*. 
(Watts.) 

octylene-bromlde,  *. 

Chem.:  CgHifcBrj.  An  amber-colored  liquid,  pro- 
duced by  direct  combination  of  bromine  with  octy- 
lene  anu  octyl-hydrate. 

octylene-hydrate,  t. 

Chrm.:  CSH i6(HO);i.  Octylic  glycol.  Obtained  as 
an  oily  liquid  by  decomposing  the  acetate  with 
potash  ana  redistilling.  It  is  inodorous,  colorless, 
and  has  a  burning,  aromatic  taste.  Soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Specific  gravity  '932  atO'.  Boils  at 
245-250°. 

Sc-tjMin  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  octylen(e ) ;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  octylene. 

octylenic-clilorhydrln.  *. 

Chem.:  CgH  15 -I- HzO -t- Cl.  Obtained  as  an  aro- 
matic liquid,  Doiling  at  235-240°,  by  the  action  of 
hypochlorous  acid  on  octylone  in  presence  of  mer- 
cnrous  oxide  suspended  in  water. 

Sc  tyT-IC,  a.  [Eng.  octyl;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  octyl. 

octyllc-acld,  ».    [CAPRTLIC-ACID.] 

6  cu   ba,  ».    [For  otym.  and  dof.  see  compound.] 

OCUba-wax,  fl.  A  vegetable  wax  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  MyriRtii-ii  t»  ni>n.  It  is  yi'llowi-li-wliilr, 
of  tlio  colisisti'lico  of  bees-wax,  melts  at  M  .  anil  i- 
eolublo  in  boiling  alcohol.  Used  in  Brazil  fnrtlio 
manufacture  of  candles. 


f»t«,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    li«r.    tt»«re;     pine,     pit,    aire,    sir,     marine;   g8,    pSt, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     work,     whd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cttr.    rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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8c  -u  lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ocu(an'8=pertaining  to 
the  oyo;  oculu»=au  eye;  Ft,  oculaire ;  Sp.  ocular; 
Ital.  oi'itlai-f.  | 

A.    .-I*  <ldj<  :•/!:••: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye;  depending  on  the 
«ye;  received  or  knowu  from  actual  sight. 

*2.  Visible  to  the  eye ;  plain,  evident,  manifest. 
"That  Mill  remaines  a  marketoo  ocular 
To  leave  your  heart  yet  blinded." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  zxiiL 
3,  Seeing ;  using  or  acting  by  the  eye. 
"Thomas  w»n  an  ocular  witness  of  Christ's  death  and 
burial."—  South:  Hermans,  vol.  v.,  ser.  4. 

8.  As  subst. :  The  eye-piece  of  a  telescope  or 
microscope. 

ocular-cone,  «.  The  cone  formed  within  the  eye 
by  n  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  an  object,  the 
base  of  the  couo  beiug  on  the  cornea,  the  apex  on 
the  retina. 

ocular-spectra,  *.  pi. 

PhyBiol.  dt  Optics:  Phantasms,  the  offspring  of 
sensations  arising  without  any  light  falling  on  the 
Tetiua.  They  have  no  objective  reality,  and  are 
caused  perhaps  by  an  intrinsic  stimulation  of  some 
portion,  probably  a  cerebral  one,  of  the  visual 
apparatus.  (Foster :  Physiol.) 

8c  -U-lar-iy,  adv.  [English  ocular;  -ly.]  In  an 
ocular  manner ;  by  the  eye  or  actual  view  or  sight. 

"Andrew  Thevat  in  his  Cosmography  doth  ocularly 
overthrow  it." — Brolene:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  oh.  XT. 

5c  -u.-l8.r-y1,  a.  [Lat.  ocularii  =  ocular  (q.  v.).] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye ;  ocular. 

6c  u  late,  6c  u  lat  ed,  adj.  [Latin  oculatut, 
from  lu-uliir,  -MI  eye.] 

1.  Lit.:  Furnished  or  provided  with  eyes;  having 
eyes. 

2.  /•'/./.:  Having  spots  resembling  eyes. 

5c  U  II  form,  adj.  [Latin  oculus  =  an  eye,  and 
/orinu  =  fonu,  slmpe.]  Resembling  an  eye  in  form, 
shape,  or  appearance. 

8c  u  H-na,  ».  [Lat.oeu/(u«)=an  eye;  fern.  sing, 
adj.  8uff.  -iuii.  I 

I'tilitont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ocu- 
UnidBB  (q.  v.) ,  f rom  the  Eocene  Tertiary.  Tno  co- 
rallutr,  is  arborescent,  and  the  coenenchyma  nearly 
smooth. 

8c-u-lln  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.ocuiin(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  Mill',  •idee.'] 

Palosont.  dt  Zoology:  A  family  of  Aporose  Zoan- 
tharia,  with  several  extinct  and  some  surviving 
genera.  The  cornllum  is  compound,  with  an  abun- 
dant and  compact  c<*nenchyma,its  surface  smooth 
or  striated.  A  few  dissepiments  are  present,  but  no 
synapticulia. 

5c  u  list,  N.  [Lat.  ocw(tM=an  eye ;  Fr.ocuf*«fe.] 
One  who  is,  or  professes  to  be,  skilled  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

8c  U.-15-,  8.  [OctJLUS.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  or 
moving  the  eye. 

oculo-motor,  a. 

Anal. :  Moving  the  eye.  Used  of  the  oculo-motor 
nerve ;  the  third  pair  of  nerves. 

5c    U  lus,  8.    [ Lat.  =  au  eye.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  eye. 

2.  Hot. :  A  leaf-bud. 

6 -9?  dr6me,  s.  [OcvDROSttjs.]  Any  individual 
of  the  geuus  Ocydromus  (q.  v.). 

"The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  Ocydromet  it  their 
inability  to  USD  in  flight  thn  wings  with  which  they  are 
furnished,  and  hence  an  extreme  probability  of  the  form 
becoming  wholly  extinct  in  a  short  time." — Encyc.  Brit- 
(ed.  »th),  xvii.  TiS. 

89  y'-dro  -ml-a,  s.    [OCYDBOMUS.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Empidee  (q.  v.).  Antenna; 
apparently  two-jointed,  second  joint  short,  seta 
long,  proboscis  slightly  exserted,  legs  slender.  Six 
species  known. 

6  5?d  -r6  mine,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  ocydrom(us) ; 
Em;,  suit,  -i'nc.1  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  genus  Ocydromns. 

"So  far  the  distribution  of  the  Ocydromine  form  is 
wholly  in  accordance  with  that  of  most  others  character- 
istic of  ttie  New  Zealand  sub-region."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed. 
9th),  xvil.  723. 

6-5? d  rd-miis,  subst.  [Oroek  Ofci/dronios=swift 
running:  ufcj/«=s\vift,  and  dramein,  2d  aor.  inf.  of 
rrech<>=torun.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Rallidip,  named  by  Wagler  in 
1830.  [OCYDBOME.]  Wiilliico  estimates  the  number 
of  species  at  four.  Orvitrumti  i-arliis  Earl's  Weka 
Rail,  O.  uuA-/rufix,  the  \Veka  Kail,  of  which  a  white 
variety  sometimes  occurs. 

6   cy'-miim, «.    [OCIMUM.] 


6-$ff  -6-da,  8.    t«r.  <H-W)odf8=swift-footod.] 

Zool.:  Saud-crab ;  the  typical  genus  of  Milne- 
Edwards'  family  Ocypodida*  (q.  v.).  Seven  species 
are  known,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
Ocypoda  ceratophthalma,  the  Racer,  or  Horseman 
(Jrab.  [OcYpuDE.] 

8  -CJP-pSde,  ».  [OCYPODA.]  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Ocypoda,  especially  the  Racer,  or  Horse- 
man Crab. 

"The  ocypode  burrows  in  the  dry  soil,  making  deep 
excavations,  bringing  up  literally  armfnls  of  sand.  .  .  . 
So  Inconvenient  are  the  operations  of  these  industrious 
pests  that  men  are  kept  regularly  employed  at  Colombo 
in  filling  up  the  hole*  formed  by  them." — Teiintnt: 
Ceylon,  i.  300. 

6-f  ?-p6  dl  an,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.  ocypod(a) ;  Eng. 
adj.  stiff.  -ia?i.] 
Zoology : 

1.  Sing.:  Any  member  of  the  genus  Ocypoda  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.:  The  family  Ocypodida?  (q.  v.). 
S-cjf-pSd  -I  d»,  8.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ocypod(a); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  \ 

Zoology:  A  family  of  Brachyurous  Crustacea, 
founded  by  Milne-Edwards.  It  contains  two  gen- 
era, Ocypoda  and  Oelasimus. 

6 -Cy"-pus,  8.  [Or.  6frypou8=swift-footed;  Okys— 
swift,  andpou*=a  foot.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Staphylinid*  (q.v.).  Ocypus 
ill'1  n*.  the  Devil's  Coach-horse  (q.  v.). 

3d.  6d,  0-dy%  e-djfle,  «.  [Or.  fcodo8  =  a  way, 
a  path,  a  road :  and  hyle  =  matter  as  a  princi- 
ple of  being.]  The  name  given,  in  1845,  by  Baron 
von  Reichenbach  to  a  natural  force,  "imponder- 
able" or  "influence,"  which  he  believed  himself  to 
have  discovered.  He  thought  it  was  present  in  all 
bodies,  but  was  developed  especially  by  magnets, 
crystals,  heat,  light,  and  chemical  and  vital  action. 
It  was  held  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  mesmer- 
ism, and  has  since  been  made  to  do  duty  anew  for 
those  of  spirit-rapping,  table-turning.  Ac.  It  has 
been  credited  with  the'ability  to  produce  luminous 
appearances,  visible,  however,  only  to  persons  of 
peculiar  sensitiveness. 

"  That  oil  force  of  Qerman  Heichenltach 
Which  still  from  female  nnger-ti|>s  burnt  blue." 

K.  B.  tiruicniny,  in  tinodrtch  d*  Porter. 

*8d,  'odd,  interj.    [A  corrupt,  of  (Sod.]    An  oath. 

6d  a  can  tha,  .s.  [Pref.  od(oH-),  and  Gr.  afcan- 
fha=a  spine.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genusof  the  sub-family  Oda- 
canthinw  (q.  v.).  Thorax  nearly  cylindrical,  elytra 
truncated,  articulations  of  the  tarsi  entire. 

5d  a-can  thl  nffl,«.p;.  [Mod.  Lat.odaeanH»(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.l 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Carabidtc  (q.  v.). 

6-dal.a.    [UDAL.] 

6  -da  llsk,  6  da  Usque  i  que  as  k),  8.  [French 
odalisque,  from  Turk,  odttlik,  from  o<ia  =  a  chamber.] 
A  female  slave  or  concubine  in  the  Sultan's  seraglio 
or  a  Turkish  harem;  one  of  the  ladies  «f  the  harem, 
of  whom  the  Sultan  has  personal  knowledge. 

"The  nominal  authority  of  the  Sultan,  or  Shah,  is 
practically  overshadowed  by  the  veiled  despotism  of  hi> 
mother,  the  Snlttina  Valide,  or  his  favorite  wlalixque" — 
Cooper:  Heroines  of  the  Past,  p.  9. 

6  -dal-18r,  8.    [UDALLEE.] 

3d -ax,  8.    [Gr.  odax=  biting.] 

Ichtha.:  A  genus  of  Labridie,  with  six  species 
from  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Odax  radiatui  is  from  Western  Australia.  All  the 
species  are  of  small  size* 

5dd,  *odde,  a.  [Icel.  oddi=a  triangle,  a  point  of 
land,  an  odd  number;  cf.  oddafala=an  odd  num- 
ber, oddamadhr=an  odd  man,  a  third  man ;  8>an- 
dask  i'odda=to  stand  at  odds,  to  be  at  odds ;  cogn. 
with  A.  S.  ord=the  point  of  a  sword;  Dan.  od=a 
point;  odd«=atongucof  land;  Sw. udda=odd,  not 
even ;  udde=a  point,  a  cape.  (Sfceaf.)l 

1.  Not  even  ;  not  divisible  by  2 ;  not  divisible  into 
pairs ;  distinguished  by  numbers  not  divisible  by  2. 

"They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers."— SftaJtetp.: 
Merry  n'ivet  of  Windsor,  v.  i 

2.  Remaining   over    after  a  number    has    been 
divided  into  pairs ;  as,  There  were  twenty  couples 
and  one  odd  one. 

3.  Wanting  a  match  or  pair;  one  of  a  pair  of 
which  the  other  is  wanting;  belonging  to  a  broken 
set ;  as,  an  odd  boot,  three  odd  volumes  of  a  set. 

4.  Expressing  an  indefinite  number;  exceeding  a 
specified  number  or  quantity. 

"Nine  score  and  odd  posts." — Shakesp.:  Henru  IV.,  Pt. 
II..  iv.  3. 
II  The  and  is  frequently  omitted. 

"Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen." 

Sltakeap.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  3. 

5.  Not  included  or  reckoned  among  others;  not 
taken  into  account;  hence, trifling, of  little  or  no 
value  or  consequence ;  taken  at  random. 


6.  Occasional,  casual,  incidental. 

"On  tome  odd  time."—  Shalctsp.:  OtMlo.  il.  3. 

7.  Out  of  the  way,  lonely,  secluded,  retired,  de- 
serted. 

"  Whom  I  left,  cooling  of  the  air  with  tight, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  toe  isle." 

Kluikttp.:  Ttmptft.  i.  2. 

8.  Unequaled,  uncommon,  matchless,  unique. 

.9.  Singular,  peculiar,  strange,  fantastical,  whim- 
sical, eccentric,  droll. 

"You're  an  nod  man." 
Sliakesp.:  Troilus  and  Oresstdu,  iv.  6. 

10.  At  odds ;  on  terms  of  enmity  or  contention. 

"  The  general  state.  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him." 

Sfiakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

11.  Strange,  unlikely. 

"  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  would  be  a  v«ry  odd  book  fora  man 
to  make  himself  master  of." — Addtson:  Spectator. 

•odd-conceited,  adj.  Strangely  devised,  fan- 
tastical. 

•Til  knit  it  1111  in  silken  strings, 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  love-knots." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Odd-lOOklng,  adj.  Having  an  odd  or  singular 
look ;  singular  or  peculiar  in  appearance. 

odd-side,  8. 

Founding:  When  many  castings  arc  required 
from  one  pattern,  or  from  a  number  of  patterns, 
molded  in  the  same  flask,  the  false-part  is  pre- 
pared with  care  in  an  odd-flask,  and  is  preserved 
indefinitely. 

Odd  FS1-18W,  8.  [Eng.  odd,  and  fellow.}  A  mem- 
ber of  an  extensive  friendly  society  known  as  the 
Order  of  pdd  Fellows. 

1[  In  this  country  the  Odd  Fellows  have  become 
a  powerful  social  organization,  numbering  nearly 
800.UUO  members,  aucT  exceeding  in  strength  any 
other  association  of  like  nature.  High  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  membership  is  the  Rev.  Wiley,  who  is 
canonized  by  them  as  among  the  founders  of  the 
order,  and  almost  coordinate  with  his  stands  the 
name  of  Hugh  Latham,  who  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  spread  of  the  organization,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southern  States.  The  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  association  have 
reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  charity 
dispensed  by  the  relief  committees  aggregates  every 
year  a  very  large  sum. 

Sdd'-I-tJ",  8.    [Eng.  odd; -«».] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odd.  singular,  or 
peculiar;  strangeness,  singularity,  oduness. 

2.  An  odd  person  or  thing;  something  strange, 
peculiar,  or  singular:  as,  Ho  is  a  great  oddity. 

8dd  -If,  *od-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  odd;  -lv.] 

1.  In  an  odd  manner ;  not  evenly. 

2.  In    an   odd,    strange,    peculiar,  or    singular 
manner;  strangely,  singularly. 

"  How  oddlu  will  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  1. 

IT  Oddly  Odd  Number:  A  number  which,  when 
divided  by  4,  leaves  3  for  a  remainder,  or  which  is 
of  the  form  4>t  -f  3.  Thus,  3,  7, 11, 15,  Ac.,  are  oddly 
odd  numbers. 

odd   ment,  x.    [Eng.  odd;  -menf.] 

1.  A  trifle,  a  remnant. 

"So  many  book  oddments  of  accounts,  Ac." — Mad. 
V Arblay:  Diary,  vi.  64. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  parts  of  a  book,  such  as  index,  title, 
&c.,  which  are  not  portions  of  the  actual  text. 

5dd'-n8sa,  8.    [Eng.  odd;  -?«?««. ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odd  or  uneven. 

2.  The  quality  or   state   of  being  odd,    strange, 
peculiar,  or  singular;   oddity,  strangeness,  singu- 
larity, eccentricity. 

"What  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime 
Than  Sloane,  the  foremost  toyman  of  his  time?" 
Young:  Love  of  Fume,  iv. 

odds, ,  *oddes,  *ods,  8.,  sing.  &  pi.    [ODD.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  odd]   inequality;  excess  of 
any  number  as  compared  with  another ;  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  one  number  against  another. 

"  God's  arm  strike  with  us  !  'tis  a  fearful  odds." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

2.  Superiority,  advantage. 

"  And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down." 
Shakesp.:  Bichard  II.,  iii.  4. 

3.  Probability ;  that  which  justifies  the  attribut- 
ing of  superiority  to  one  of  two  or  more  persons  or 
events. 

"The  odds  appeared  visibly  against  him."— Hart: 
Statius;  Thebaid,  vi.  (Note  82.) 

4.  Specif.,  in  betting,  the  excess  of  the  amount  of 
the  bet  made  by  one  party  over  that  of  another. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jo~wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tain,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  £, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -vion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  ---  shus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


ode 

*."-.  Quarrel,  dispute,  runtniition,  discord.    (Obso- 

.eept  in  t  In-  plna-i-  -r/  .»</'/*.  I 

"  I  riinnnt  ftpeilk 
Any  beginning  tu  tin*  \.*'<-\  ir-li 

Muikrtp..-  Othello,  ii.  3. 
^1  (1)  At  odds:  At  variance,  quarreling. 

"  He  thi-h.—  into  one  grow*  crime  or  other. 
That  «et»  01  all  at  <»lds."—Shakesp..  Lear,  I.  3. 
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odontology 


Odium-theologicum,  «.     The  hatred  or  hitter- 
oppoMO  tlMologians ;   theological  hatred 
or  bittei 


8  don    tl  51  (tas  Bh),  rubtt.    [Gr.  mlmu  (gcnit. 

-a  tooth.] 

Kittum.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Odon- 
8d  -Ize,  v.  t.    [Kng.  <xi;-ue.]    To  impregnate  or    •"•• 

charge  with  odic  force.  8  d8n  tl    a  sis,  ».    [Gr.,  from  otlontiao-\o  cut 

•pdllng,  «.    [Etym.  unknown.]    A  word,  so  fur    ""'teeth.  |    [ODoN-.J  Dentition  ;  tho  cutting  of  the 
as  is  known,  occurring  only  in  the  example  quoted    tootu. 
below,    (liffard  (Note  in  lin-.\  writes.'-l   can   .-ay       8  dSn  -tl-dfflt s.  pf.    [Mod.  Lat.  odont(io) ;  Lat. 


(2)  Odd»  and  ends:    Miscellaneous    trifles;   odd    nothing  with  certainty,  having  never  met  with  tho    fein.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.]" 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Pyralidina. 


word  elsewhere."    From  tho  context,  it  evideutly=        „ ,  _  „ 

some  form  of  trickery.  Tho  antennie  of  the  male  are  short  and  pubescent  ; 

"His  profession  inskeldring  ando<H/»i(/  "-Ken  Joason,    tho  palpi  short  and  projecting;  the  wings  thick,  the 


Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor.    (Characters?  the  Persons.) 
5d'-rojfl,  ».    [Gr.  odme=&  smell,  a  scent;  -;//.] 


articles. 

6de,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  oda,  ode,  from  Gr.  ode,  a 

form  of  aoidc=a  song,  from  aei'do=to  sing;  Ital. 

"<lt  ;  Sp.  titln.]     A  short  poem  or  song;  a  lyric 

poem;  a  poetical  composition  fitted  or  intended  to 

be  sot  to  music. 

"The  collection  includeH  Alexander*!*  Feast,  the  noblest 
ode  in  our  language."—  Staeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*ode-factor,  a.  A  contemptuous  epithet  for  a 
writer  or  dealer  in  odos. 

Ode-maker,  ».    A  writer  or  composer  of  odes. 

AH«    ix*          ri?          ^   .    i*  *r    i  t  i     *  i-n-i      This,  on  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  yields  precipi 

Ode  -lit.  «.    [Eng.  ode;  dim.  suff.  -let.}    \  little    tate^  with  TaYiou8  metallic  salts.    An  analysis  by 

Anderson,  of  tho  precipitate  thrown  downbymer- 

•ode   man,  «.    [Eng.  ode,  and  man.]    Awriterof    curie  chloride  1ml  him  to  regard  it  asa  compoundof    bl/mtia=n  sprout,  a  shoot  ] 
an  odo  or  odos.    (\Volcot. :  P.  Pindar,  p.  18.)  mercuricchloridoandmercuroussulphido,  with  the        — 


anterior  ones  oblong,  with  a  tuft  of  scales  on  the 
inner  margin.    Larva  short,  feeding  on  stems. 

riu-tHittrv   :Tho  hypothetical  radical  of  odmyl-    to*t^1EI"  ""Srf  '.'itiff'   °d°"*  ^'"^  °*mtot)=» 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  teeth. 


sulphide. 
odmyl-sulphide,  t. 

When  fats  or  oils  containing  oleic  acid 


8  d8n  -t6,  ».    [ODON-.l    A  kind  of  powder  pre- 

Clu-m.:  When  fats  or  oils  containing  oleic  acid    pared  from  certain  herbs,  and  used  for  cleaning 
are  distilled  with  sulphur,  a  fetid  oil  passes  over,    and  whitening  the  teeth  ;  a  dentifrice. 
This,  on  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  yields  precipi.        ,     x 


0  ..        . 

6-dfi -8n,  '6-de -um,  «.    [Lat.  odeum,  from  Gr.    body  CsHgSj,  which  he  callssulphide  of  odmyl. 
odeionl  from  ode=a  song.]  S-dSm    6  t«r,  ».     [Gr.  hodometron,  from  I 


8  d8n  t6-,  pref.    [ODON-.] 

8  don    t6  blast,  subst.    [Pref.   odonro-,  and  Gr. 
'.<istos=n  sprout,  a  shoot.] 
Physiol.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  first  formation  of  the  dentine  in  effected  by  cell* 
-.     termed  odontoblatit*,  which  lie  in  the  delicate  connective 


wtuvu    ic    la    ntiai;ueu.       i  wo    wiiuuia   ui     im)    same  ^vj 

*6  -dl-ble,  *0-dy-ble, «.    [Lat.  odibilis,  from  odi    diameter,  and  turning  freely  on  the  same  axis,  aro    name  Odoiitocoti  (q.  V.). 
=  tohate.]    Hateful,  odious.  placed  face  to  face ;  the  edge  of  one  is  cut  into  1(10         'The  Mj-»tacocete»  have  i 


pawied  beyond  the 


tree  is  employed  in  tanning,  and [its  fibers  for  ropes,    to  allow  the  weight  of  the  machine  to  bo  suspended       8  d8n-t6  chl  -18,,  subst.    [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Gr. 
It  is  astringent,  and  a  decoction  of  it  is  mado  into  a    freely,  so  that  as  the  carriage-wheel  turns,  tho  effect    cheiloa=&  lip.] 


lotion  in  eruptions  and  old  ulcers. 


6  -din  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  Odin; 
to  Odin,  or  Woden. 


•  kwftj  ,  mr   Moan  "  ^    MOVWB4  *  I  .It,  ' --  *\  1 1,.-,  - 1  I  UIU3,   111 

is  the  same  as  turning  tho  screw  on  its  axis. 


•ic.]    Of  or  pertaining       8-d6-me"t'-rIC-&-l,  a.     [Eng.  odometr(y) ;  -ical.} 


6   din  ite,  K.    [ODITE.] 

6  -dl-Otts,  a.  [Fr.  odieiw,  from  Lat.  odiosus,  from 
odium=hate;  odi=to  hate;  Sp.  &,  Ital.  ndioso.] 
1.  Hateful  j  deserving  to  be  hated.    Odious  is  less 


Entom.:    A   genus   of   Cicindelidro  (q.  v.).    The 
spociesl  fifty-seven  in  number,  are  slendor,  dark- 

ts  of 
and 


_  IVO,       U»V_      __        ___       ___ , , 

-. --.-.—  "-•  "•     •"••"•" — •••"•••»»/•    •"•••  J  bronzed  forms,  mostly  from  tho  tropical  forests  of 

Of  or  pertaining  to  an  odometer,  or  to  measure-  South  America,  though  some  extend  to  Javi 

monts  mado  by  it.  Celebes. 

•8  d8m    8  trotts    adj.     [Eng.   odometer;    -mu>.}  8-d8n  t6g  -gn-?,    s.    [  Prof .  odonto.,   and  Greek 

Serving  to  measure  distances  traveled  on  a  road,  Ac.  gennau=tn  produce.]    The  generation  or  mode  of 


8  ddm'-S  try5,  8H/»«f.     [Eng.  odometer;  -;/.]    Tho 


odometer. 


forcible   than    abominable  or  detestable ;    as,    an    measurement  of  distances  traveled  by  means  of  an 
odious  crime. 
2.  Causing  hate. 

"  For  daring  single  to  be  just 
And  utter  tnttous  truth." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  704. 

Z.  Causing  disgust  or  repugnance;  offensive,  dis- 
agreeable, repulsive. 


development  of  tho  teeth. 

8  dSn  t6  glos    sum,  s.    (Prof,  odonto-,  and  (ir. 
gli'ysa  —  a  tongue,  which  the labellum  resembles.  | 


8  d8n-,  8-d8nt-,  6  d»n  to  ,  />re/.  [Gr.  odow,  Rfl°'::.A'«e™sot  Orchids,  tribe  \aiid™.,  family 
(genit.  orfoH(<M)=a  tooth.]  Having  teeth,  or  pro-  Bru?sl<»l>-  The.  species,  which  are  very  bpautiful, 
cessos  resembling  teeth ;  resembling  teeth.  are  'lu'Kenous  in  the  hotter  parts  of  America. 


"They  had  formerly  Keen  only  the  odious  aide  of  that     fasting.  ] 


ujf.    [ODON-.] 
ocl  6  nes    tls,  s.    [Gr.  /iodos  =  a  way,  and  ncstis— 


polity."—  MacauUii/:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiii. 
4.  Exposed  to  hate  ;  unpopular,  offensive. 

"By  unjuat  dealing  they  became  most  odious."  —  Bay- 
ward. 

6  -dl-OftS-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  odious;  -ly.] 

1.  In    an   odious   or   hateful    manner;  so  as  to 

deserve  or  excite  hatred  ;  hatefully. 

"  It  in  sufficient  for  their  purpoae  that  the  word  Bounds 

odiously."  —  South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  aer.  8. 

•2.  Invidiously  ;  so  as  to  excite  hate,  repugnance, 
or  disgust. 

6    dl  ous  ness,  s.    [Eng.  odious;  -ness.} 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  odious  or  hateful; 
hatefulne.ss  ;  the  quality  of  exciting  hatred,  disgust, 
or  repugnance  ;  onensivenenis. 

*2.  Tho  state  of  being  hated  ;  hatred. 

"  An  aged  gentleman  of  approved  goodnem,  who  had 
gotten  nothing  by  hin  counin'H  power  but  danger  from 
Dim,  and  odiousness  for  him."  —  Sidney. 

dd   1st,  s.    [Eng.  od(c),  •-(«(.]    A  writer  of  odes. 
"The  original  txtltt  that  parodied   by  hi>   friend."— 
Ft*tru  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  p.  24. 

6  dite,  0  din  Ite,  ».  I  Ktym.  doubtful;  prob- 
ably oftrr  Oil  in  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  | 


Entmn. :  A  gonus  of  Moths,  family  Bombycidee. 
Odimestis  potatoria  is  tho  Drinkormoth  (q.  v.). 

8  d8n  tag  ra,  .t.  [Pref.  odont-,  and  Gr.  agra=& 
seizure.] 

1.  Palhol.:  Toothache,  as  tho  result  of  gout  or 
rheumatism. 

2.  Dent.:  A  form  of  dental  forceps. 

8  don  tal  gl  a,  «.  [Pref.  odont-,  and  (ir.algos 
=  pain.) 

Pathol.:  Toothache;  pain  in  tho  tooth,  arising 
from  any  cause. 

8-dSn  tal  -glc,  «.&».    [ODONTALOIA.] 

A.  As  atlj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  toothache. 

B.  At  subtt. :  A  remedy  for  tho  toothache. 
S-d8n  til  -gj,  *.    [ODONTALGIA.] 


S-dSn  -to-graph,  *.  [Pref.  odonco-,  and  Greek 
grapht~>=to  write,  to  draw.] 

Gearing:  An  instrument  for  marking  or  laying 
off  the  teeth  of  gear-wheels. 

8  don-t8g  -ra.-phjf,  «.  [Eng.  odimtograph;  -|/.l 
A  description  of  the  teeth. 

8-dSn'  told,  «.  &s.  JGr.  odoue  (gonit.  odonto»)< 
=  a  tooth  ;  Eng.  suff.  -otd.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  a  tooth.    Used  specif,  of 
tho  body  of  tho  atlas  in  the  Vertebrate. 

B.  As  subst.  :  [ODONTOID-PROCESS.] 
odontoid-ligaments,  «.  pi. 

Anal.:  Two  thick  and  very   strong   bundles    c.f 
fibers,  extending  upward  from  theodontoid-pro 
to  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bones  and  I  lie  , 
men  n>aanum.    There  arc  lateral  or  alar  and  middle 
odontoid-ligaments. 

odontoid-process,  s. 


Anal.:  A  largo  blunt  or  tooth-like  process  on  the 

6/iXn    »•>  nt«  X  ^x«    tk  n»«  body  of  tho  axis  or  second  vertebra.    It  forms  the 

-dc-n  -ta  lite.  6  d6n  -to-lite, «.    [  Pref.  odonro-,   pivot  on  wllich  t|ro  uca<1  rotateg. 

and  Gr.  lith<m  =  a  stono.] 

iiin.:  A  name  used  to  distinguish  the  false  from 
the  true  turquoise  used  in  jewelry.  It  is  formed  hy 
tho  coloration  of  fos.Uor  .omi-fossil  bonoo.  by  vert«br«>  rosomhlo  tho8eVf'7ocont" 


6  d6n  tfil    c»,  «.  pi.    [Pref.  odont>,  and  Greek 
h»tk'i*  -si  furrow.] 


An  order  of  Odoutornithes  (q.  v.).  The 
birds,  tho  gtor- 


...  :  .  ,        i^ |j       *  ~~     -- 'P»J  *  i  m  i  i  j  i  M  n  -<  •    (^  i  %  «•-•     n     i  11   1 1     1 11  HIT  w.ti\>i     V»ii     add  u  IUU  UI       t  \ 

Mm.:  A  narno  given  by  Herzelius  to  a  somewhat    ammonia,  while  tho  odontolito,  with  the  same  test,    (q'T-'' 
altered  mica^Muscovite^q.v.i,  in  the  belief  Hiat  a    remain*  unaltered.  t8  d8n  -t6  lite.  ».    [Prof,  odonto-,  and  Gr.  lithoi 


uioa.  nuBuvvii  •  fc.  —   

In  Norway. <KliDiUm'  ^           '°'""1  tbe™U-  F°UQd  *Mnt,  pref.    [ODON-.] 

6-dIum,  ».    [Lat.,  from  odi=to  hate.]  ft  ?|,f,8],nt|  is  "pls>  *'     F Prof.  odon<-,  and  Gr.  <wpf»= 

1.  A  feeling  of  hatred  ;  dislikeor  di-gu~t.  I.  [r.kihg.  •    A    genus   of   Selachoidei     with    two 

2.  That  which  provokes  or  excites  hatred  or  dis-  species,  large  sharks  from  tropical  ami  temperate 
gust ;  offensm-ncss,  unpopularity.  sens.     Teeth   large,  awl-shapod.  with   one  or  two 

"MoniienrBlinville,  the  French  ambassador,  celebrated  suvill  ru-p-  at  il» 

m«*aop6nly,  that  the  otlium  might  full  on  the  king."—  2.  Pnlifont.:  Fossil  teeth  have  been  found  in  tho 

H'alpole:  Aneodotes  ,,f  Painting,  vol.  li.,  ch.  ii.  Eocene  of  Sheppcy. 


.:  Any  fossil  tooth  or  a  stono  containing 

one. 

6  d8n  t6-l8g  -Ic-M,  a.    [English   odontolog(y); 
-icttl.}    Of  or  pertaining  to  odontology. 

6  don  tSl    6  £f,  x'thst.    [Pref.  odonfo-,  and  (ir. 
2of7(M=a  discourse;  Fr.  odontotogif,] 

iniit.:  That  branch  of  anatomical  science  which 
deal-  with  the  teeth ;  a  treatise  on  the  teeth. 


(ate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk. 


what,     fall, 
who,     son; 


father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     car,    rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e.     oj -e; 


marine; 
•y  =  a. 


go,     p8t, 
qu  =  kw. 


odontophora 


8-dSn-t8ph  -5r-fr,  a.  pi.    [  Prof,  odonto-,  and  Gr. 
j>h»r>Ht~ a  bearer;  pherd=to  bear.] 
Zool,;  (See  extract.) 

"The  term  Mollusca  may  be  uoed  AS  a  convenient  de* 
nomination  for  the  Lamellibrunthmtu  and  Ottvnt«i>h<»-<t 
(  =  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  und  Cephaloda,  of  Cuvler), 
which  can  be  readily  shown  to  be  modifications  of  one 
fundamental  plan  of  structure."— Huxley.-  Anal.  Invert. 
Aiiim<tln,  p.  470. 

8  d8n  tSph'-5r-an,  «.  [ODONTOPHOEA.]  Any 
individual  belonging  to  the  Odontophora  (q.  V.). 
(HujcU-y :  Anat.  Invert,  Anim.,  p.  SU6.) 

8-d8n  -t6  phbre,  «.    [ODONTOPHORA.] 

Zool.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  cavity  of  the  mouth  [in  the  Odontophora]  is  In- 
variably provided  with  uu  organ  which  i*  usually,  though 
not  very  properly,  called  the  tongue,  and  which  mignt 
more  nppropriutely  be  denominated  the  wlontophore.  It 
ctmriist*  et<Hentinl)y  of  a  cartilaginous  cushion,  support- 
ing, aw  on  u  pulley,  an  elastic  strap,  which  bears  a  long 
series  of  transversely  disposed  teeth.  The  strap  .  .  . 
arts  after  the  fatthion  of  a  chain-saw  .  .  .  Besides  the 
t'lmin-Hrtw-like  motion  of  the  strap,  the  wlontophore  may 
he  capable  of  a  licking  or  scraping  action  aa  a  whole." — 
Jlusli'u:  Introd.  to  Class,  of  Animals,  pp.  38,  39. 

S-d8n-t6  phd-rl'-na,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  odonto- 
phor(utt) ;  Lat,  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.l 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Totraonidw  (Grouse}, 
having  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble, near  the  point.  The  species  are  natives  of  this 
country,  where  they  take  the  placoof  theOldWorld 
partridges  and  quails. 

8  d8n-t8p  -tdr-Is,  *.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Gr. 
pteri8—&  fern.1 

Palceobot. ;  A  genus  of  Ferns.  The  frond  is  pin- 
nate, the  leaflets  being  attached  by  their  entire 
base**;  veins  generally  given  off  from  the  base. 
Odontopteris  tcMothemi*  is  common  in  the  foal 
Measures  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  O.  cycadea 
is  from  the  Lower  Lias. 

8  d6n  t6p  -tSr-^x,  *.  [Pref.  odon/o*,  and  Greek 
ptvryx—B.  winged  creature^  a  bird.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  birds,  probably  belonging 
to  the  Natatores,  and  allied  to  the  Anatidce,  from 
the  Kocenoof  Sheppey.  The  jawsare  furnished  with 
dent  iculnt  ions  of  a  compressed  conical  form,  and  of 
two  sizes,  the  larger  resembling  canine  teeth.  Owen 
says  that  the  bird,  which  he  named  Odontopteryx 
toliapicus  was  web-footed  and  a  fish-eater,  and 
that  in  the  catching  of  its  slippery  prey  it  was 
assisted  by  the  pterosauroid  character  of  itajaws. 

S-d8nt-or  -nlth-$g,  8.  pi.  [Pref.  odont-,  and  Gr. 
ornitht-8,  pi.  of  or»ia=abird.l 

J'nltnntt.:  A  sub-class  of  Birds  having  the  jaws 
furnished  with  true  teeth  sunk  in  distinct  sockets 
or  in  a  continuous  groove.  Wings  well  developed 
or  rudimentary.  It  contains  two  orders,  Odonto- 
tormwand  Odontolcae. 

*8-d8n-t6-s&u  -rtifl,  s.  [Prof,  odonto-,  and  Gr. 
.svn/r-'N  a  lizard. J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonta,  founded 
by  Von  Meyer  for  his  Odontosaurus  voltzii,  from 
the  Hunter  sandstone  of  Salzbad.  Now  merged  in 
Labyriuthodon  (q.  v.). 

S-d8n-t6-8t$'-mSn,  ».  [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Greek 
tttt'iunn  =  &  thread,  astamen.l 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Odontoste- 
moneop.  The  only  ku«>wn  species  grows  in  Califor- 
nia. It  has  loose  pan  icled  racemes  of  small  white 
flowers.  (Baker.) 

8  dSn-t6-stfi-m6  -nS-«e,  0.  ;•/.    [Mod.  Lat.  odon- 
toHtemon  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot, :  A  tribe  of  Liliaceee. 

8-d8n-t6  st8m  8,-toiis,  a.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and 
Gr.stoma  (gonit.  8tor.iato8)=the  mouth.] 

Kntom.:  Having  mouths  furnished  with  man- 
dibles. 

8  d8n-t6  tor  -mffl.  *.  pi,  [Pref.  odonfo-,  and  Gr. 
tormos=Si  liole,  a  socket.] 

Palceont. .'  An  order  of  Toothed  Birds,  founded 
by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  Ichthyoruis  and  Apa* 
tornis.  There  are  distinct  teeth  sunk  in  separate 
sockets;  the  sternum  is  carinate,  the  vertebrae  are 
biconcave,  and  the  wings  well-developed. 

S-don'-try4  pyS  «.  [Pref.  odon-,  and  Gr.  trypao— 
to  perforate.]  The  act  or  process  of  perforating  a 
tooth  in  order  to  remove  purulent  matter  contained 
in  the  cavity. 

6'-d5r,  6'-doftr,  *.  [Fr.  odeur,  from  Lat.  odorem, 
accus.of  (H(or=a  scent  ;Sp.  odor;  Ital.  odore.]  Any 
went  or  smell,  whet  her  fragrant  or  fetid  ;  when  used 
alone  it  generally  means  a  sweet  or  pleasant  smell ; 
fragrance,  perfume. 

"So  we  th*  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  dintance,  when  the  spiced  blow; 
By  the  rich  oilnr  taught  to  steer." 
Waller:  To  a  fair  Lady  playing  tetth  a  Snakr. 

'  Odors  in  plants  arise  from  the  disengagement 
of  volatile  matter.  They  may  be  permanent,  as  in 
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some  woods;  fugitive,  nsio  the  orange  or  the  violi-t ; 
or  intermittent,  the  scent  bointf  perceived  only  in 
the  evening,  as  in  Pelargonium  triste,  Hr*i"  r/.s 
IriHtis,  (lltidioluH  tristis,  and  some  other  species 
wlthtrMitor  triste  for  their  specific  name.  They 
bear  palo  yellowish  or  brownish  tinted  flowers.  A 
garden  is  more  odoriferous  in  the  morning  than  at 
noon ,  and  after  rain  than  in  dry  weather. 

11  (I)  In  bad  odor:  In  bad  repute,  in  disfavor. 

(2)  Odor  of  sanctity :  An  expression  which  origi- 
nally expressed  the  belief  that  the  corpse  of  a  holy 
person  emitted  a  sweetscent,  and  that  of  an  nnbap- 
tized  person  the  reverse.  Now  used  only  in  a  figura- 
tive sense  of  the  reputation. 

*6'-dSr-8,-ble,a.  [Eng.  odor;  -able.']  Capable  of 
being  smelled.  (Puttcnham :  Emj.  Poesie,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i.) 

*6'-d5r-vm8nt,  *.  [Latin  odoramentum,  from 
odoro=to  scent.]  [ODOE.]  A  perfume,  a  scent. 

"Odoraments  to  smell  to,  rose-water,  violet  flowers,  Ac." 
—Bttrtun:  Anal.  Melancholy,  p.  8KB. 

*6'-d8r-8,nt,  a.  [Lat.  odorans,  pr.  par.  of  odoro 
=to  scent.]  Odorous,  fragrant,  scented. 

*6'-d5r-8.te,  a.  [Lat.  odoratus,  pa.  par.  of  odoro 
=  to  scent.]  [ODOR.]  Having  a  strong  smell  or 
scent,  whether  fragrant  or  fetid;  strong-smelling. 
(Bacon:  Nat.  HM., §  114.) 

*6'-d8r-it-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  odorat(e) ;  -ing.}  Fra- 
grant, scouted ;  diffusing  scent  or  perfume. 

•6"-d8red,  a.  [English  odor;  -ed.]  Having  an 
odor  or  smell. 

6-d8r-lf-8r-Ofis,  a.  [Eng.  odorifer,  from  odor 
=odor;/ero=to  boar,  and  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -out;  Fr. 
odorifere;  Ital.  &  Sp.  odorifero.'] 

1.  Having  a  sweet  scent  or  odor;  fragrant,  per- 
fumed, scented. 

"Orf<jr//eroM«  woods  of  Comorin." 

Moore:    Veiled  l*rophtt  of  Khuraasan. 

2.  Producing  scents  or  perfumes. 

"Beautiful,  as  at  first,  ascends  the  star 
From  <nlvriftrouit  Ind." 

Coicper:  Xature  Unimpaired.     (Trans.) 

3.  Bearing  scents ;  fragrant,  balmy. 

"Gentle  guleB, 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes."  .Villon.-  P.  I..,  iv.  Io7. 

6-d5r  If  8r  ofis  If,  adv.  [Eng.  odoriferous;  -ly.~] 
In  an  odoriferous  manner;  odorously,  fragrantly. 

6-d5r-If  '-Sr-Ofis  nSBS,  subst.  [Eng.  odoriferous; 
-IMXS.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odoriferous; 
fragrance,  sweetness  of  scent,  odorousness. 

6  -d5r-Ine, ».    [Lat.  odor;  -t'ne.J 

Chem. :  A  volatile  base,  obtained  by  Unverdorbcn 
from  bone-oil.  It  appears  to  have  been  impure 
picoline.  ( Watte.) 

6  -dor-lSss, 6  -doQr-lSsB, a<y.  [Eng. odor, odour; 
-less.]  Destitute  of  odor  or  smell ;  having  no  scent 
or  smell. 

"It  U  tasteless,  but  not  odorless."— E.  A.  Foe:  Bans 
Pfaal. 

6  -d5r-0fts,  adj.  [Lat.  odorus,  from  odor=odor 
(g.  y.) ;  O.  Fr.  odoreux;  Ital.  odoroso.]  Having  or 
giving  out  a  sweet  odor  or  scent ;  fragrant,  per- 
fumed, sweet-scented. 

"  Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odorous  banks." 

Milton:  Comus.  993. 

8 -dor-OiB-iy,  adti.  [English  odorous, ' -ly.]  In  an 
odorous  manner ;  fragrantly ;  with  sweet  odor  or 
scent. 

6  -d8r  ous-nSes.  «.  [Eng.  odorous;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  odorous ;  fragrance,  sweet- 
ness of  scent,  sweet  odor. 

6  d5s  t5m  -1-3,,  «.  [Pref.  odo(n)-,  and  Gr.  stoma 
—a  mouth. ] 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Pyramidellidie  (q.  v.).    Shell 
subulate  or  ovate,  smooth ;  apex  sinistral,  aperture 
ovate,  columella  with  a  single  tooth-like  fold,  lip 
thin,  operculum  horny.     Range  from  low  water  to 
fifty  fathoms.    About  thirty-five  species  have  been 
described  from    British,  Mediterranean,  and  Ma- 
deiran  coasts. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  genus  apparently  commences  in 
the  Chalk  Measures  onward. 

SdS.,  «.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  God's,  used  in 
various  oaths  and  exclamations.  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

'Ods-bobs,  interj.  [For  God's  body.]  An  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  astonishment,  or  bewilderment. 

*0ds-b0dikin8,  interj.  [For  God's  bodikin  (or 
little  body).]  A  minced  oath. 

"  'Ods-bjdikins!'  exclaimed  Titus,  'a  noble  reward.'" 
— Ainstcorth:  Rootcwood,  ch.  ix. 

*ods-body,  interj.  [For  God's  body.}  A  minced 
oath. 


cedicnemus 

Otis-fish,  interj.  [For  Ood'eflth.'}  An  exclaim* 
tion  of  surprise  or  wonder. 

•Ods-plttlklns,  intrrj.  [For  God's  pittikin  (or 
little  pity  I.]  An  exclamation  used  as  a  form  of 
minced  oath, 

s,  can  it  be  six  miles  yet  Y" 

ft.:  Cumveline,  iv.  2. 


.  6  d?ie,  «.   [Oo,  ..] 

6-dj?l'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  odyl-  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  force  termed  od  or  odyl. 

6'-df  1-Is.m,  «.  [Eng.  odj/l;  -ism.}  The  doctrine 
of  odic  or  odylic  force. 

8d-f-ner  -iis,  s.  [Or.  odpnero»=  painful;  odyne 
—  pain,  in  reference  to  the  sting.] 

Entiim.:  A  genus  of  liymeuopteroiiM  insects,  fam- 
ily Vospidw.  Odynerusparietum  is  the  Wall-wasp, 
a  solitary  species  which  excavates  its  burrows 
three  or  four  inches  deep  in  walls  and  clay  banks. 
The  nest  is  stored  with  caterpillars  or  the  larvee  of 
beetles  slightly  stung,  so  as  to  paralyze  them.  In 
the  midst  of  these  the  fomaln  deposits  her  egg  and 
then  closes  up  the  nest.  The  larva,  on  being 
hatched,  feeds  on  the  caterpillars  or  larvae. 

dd'-y's-sey'.  ».  [Gr.  Odysseia,  from  Odysseus,  the 
Greek  form  of  Ulysses;  Fr.  Odyssfe;  Ital.  Odissea; 
Sp.  Odisea.]  A  celebrated  epic  poem  attributed  to 
Homer,  ana  descriptive  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses 
in  his  return  home  from  the  siege  of  Troy. 

06,  oy,  «.    [Gael,  ogha.]    A  grandchild.    (Scotch.) 
"Think  whiles,   my  son,   or  else  Bteenie,  my  ",   was 
dead."  —  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

OB-c8d  -6-ma,,  «.  [Fern,  of  Gr.  otfcodomo«=a  house- 
builder  :  ..,/.,.>•  :t  house,  and  demd=to  build.  ) 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Formicidie.  (Ecodoma  ceph- 
alotes,  the  Leaf-carrying  or  Sauba  ant  of  Brazil, 
cuts  pieces  out  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and  stores 
them  away  in  its  nest  ;  it  also  visits  houses  in  quest 
of  provisions. 

OS  c5l  6  fcf  ,  subst.  [Ger.  cecologie;  Gr.  oikos=& 
dwelling,  and  logos—  a  discourse.] 

Biol.  :  The  knowledge  of  the  sum  of  the  relations 
of  organisms  to  the  surrounding  outer  world,  to 
organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  existence  ;  the 
economy  of  Nature,  the  correlations  between  all 
organisms  living  together  in  one  and  the  same 
locality,  their  adaptations  to  their  surroundings, 
their  modification  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
especially  the  circumstances  of  parasitism,  Ac. 
(Haeckel:  Hist.  Creation  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  354.) 

OB  c6  nom  -Ic  8,1,  <B-c8n-6-my,  Ac.  [See  ECO- 
NOMICAL, ECONOMY,  <&c.] 

//.",-•    a  house,  and  phoros 

Entom.  :  The"  typical  genua  of  the  family  CEeo- 
phoridee  (q.  v.). 

oe-c6  phor  -I  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cecopnor(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'tn  .} 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina.  The 
lower  palpi  are  recurved  and  pointed  :  the  anterior 
wings  are  elongate,  the  posterior  lanceolate  or 
elongate,  not  indented.  Larva  with  sixteen  legs. 

oe  cu  men    Ic  »1,  a.    [ECUMENICAL.] 
*o»  -cfis,  «.    [Gr.  oikos=a  house.] 
Arch.  :  In  ancient  architecture,  apartments  near 
or  connected  with  the  dining-room. 

ce  de    ma,  «,    [Gr.  oidema,  from  otded=to  swell.] 

1.  Hot.:  A  swelling;  used   specif,  of  the  tumid 
glands  found  on  the  woody  tissue  of  Conifers. 

2.  Pathol.  :  Local,  as  distinguished  from  general 
dropsy. 

ce  de  ma  tous.  oe-dS  ma  tose,  oe  dg  mat  Ic, 
adj.  [Greek  oidema  (genit.  oidema(o«)  =  a  tumor.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  oedema;  containing  a 
serous  humor. 

"  CEdematous  swellings  arose  in  her  legs,  and  ahe  lan- 
guished and  died."  —  Wiseman:  Surgery 

ce  de"m  Sr-a,,  «.  [Gr.  oido«=a  swelling,  a  tumor, 
and  meros=the  thigh.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  sub-tribe  Steuelytra. 

ce  die  ne  mi  -USB,  8.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tetlic- 
nem(us)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -m<r.  I 

Ornith.:  Thick-knees;  a  sub-family  of  Chara- 
driidte.  The  basal  portion  of  the  bill  is  depressed 
and  weak,  the  apical  strong  and  swollen.  The  nos- 
trils are  in  a  deep  longitudinal  groove  on  each  side 
of  the  bill.  The  legs  long;  theliind  toe  small  and 
raised  from  theground.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

ce  die  ne  mus,  subst.  [Gr.  oidos=  a  swelling,  a 
tumor,  and  kncmis=a  greave,  a  legging.] 

Ornith.:  Thick-knee;  a  genus  of  Cnaradriidae. 
They  have  a  strong  bill  with  large  membranaceous 
nostrils,  not  placed  in  a  groove;,,  the.  f  feet  are 
three-toed,  the  tail  longer  than  the  wings',  rounded 
and  graduated.  They  frequent  sands  and  downs, 
and  run  very  quickly. 


o3-c8ph'-5r-a?  s.   [Gr.  < 
=  bearing,  carrying.] 


b6il,     b6y;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fbln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  --  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  =  zlmn.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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cedipoda 

OB-dlp -6-da,  ».  [Or.  oido»=a  swelling,  a  tumor, 
aud  ptittft  (geuit.  podot)  =  a  foot.] 

Entom.:  Agennsof  Acrirtiida".  lEdipnda  migra- 
toria  is  the  Migratory  Locust.  [LocDST.]  CE.  cine- 
rttcent  is  a  nearly  allied  species  in  the  southeast  of 
Europe. 

OB  do  g6  nl  e  ae,  ».  pi.  [Mod. Lat.  cedogoui(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Hut.:  A  doubtful  sub-order  of  green-sporod  Alga?, 
order  Conjugate?. 

09  d6  g5  nl  um,  ».  [Or.  oidot—a  swelling,  and 
ooiii«  =  an  angle.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  (Edogo- 
niow.  They  produce  fruit  by  the  division  of  cells. 
Many  species  exist. 

OB  gftph  -o-nf ,  «.  [Or.  air  (genit.  aigo»)  =  a  goat, 
and  ;<;u>iit1=asound.  ] 

Pathol.:  A  peculiar  tremulous  noise,  like  the 
bloating  of  a  goat,  accompanying  bronchophony  in 
cases  of  pleurisy. 

oe'-gy'-rlte,  ».    [.EOIRITE.] 

OS'-II,  «.    [Fr.=an  eye.]    (See  compound.) 

OBll  de-bOBUf,  s.     |  Lit.  -  an  ox-eye.  | 

Arch.:  A  name  given  to  a  round  or  oval  opening 
in  the  frieze  or  roofs  of  large  buildings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  light  to  the  interior. 

•oe -II  lade,  *6  ell  -iad(lasy),s.    [Fr.<ziHode, 
from  o:i7=an  eye.]    A  glance,  an  ogle,  a  wink. 
"  She  gave  otiUatt*  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund."  Shaketp. .  Lfar,  iv.  S. 

«il'-lSt  (OBlas  61),  «.    [Fr.]    [OlLLET.l 
eel-la  -chSr-Ite  (OB  as  e),  subtt.    [Named  after 
J.  (Ellacher,  who  described  it;  -Ue  (Affn.).l 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  micaceous  lamellw, 
associated  with  a  variety  of  chlorite,  at  Kemmat, 
in  the  Pfltschthal,  Tyrol.  Specific  gravity,  2'884- 


,  . 

2'994  ;  luster,  pearly  ;  color,  grayish-white  ;  the  op- 
axial angle  being  the  same  as  in  muscovite.    It 


tic-ax 


is  regarded  as  a  barium-holding  mica. 

•oSl  -I8t,  ».  [A  dimin.  from  Fr.  cei(=an  eye.]  An 
eye,  bud,  or  shoot  of  a  plant. 

oe  nan   thate,  .1.    [Eng.  cenanth(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  oenanthic  acid. 

oe  nan  the,  «.  [Lat..  from  Gr.omanYW=(l)  the 
first  shoot  of  the  vine;  ft)  its  flower;  (3)  CEnanthe 
pimpinelloides :  o>'n<M=wiue,  and  anf/too=a  flower, 
from  the  sweet  scent.] 

Rot. :  Water  Dropwort ;  a  genus  of  Umbellifers?, 
family  Seselinida>.  The  umbels  are  compound ;  the 
bracts  or  bracteoles  many;  the  petals  notched, 
their  lips  long  and  indexed;  the  fruit  snbterete, 
with  a  broad  commissure,  five  blunt  convex  ribs, 
and  single  vitta?  in  the  interstices.  Flowers  of  the 
circumference  on  long  stalks  and  sterile ;  those  of 
the  center  sessile,  or  nearly  soLand  fertile.  Found 
in  tiie  Ka- tern  Hemisphere.  Known  species  about 
twenty. 

OB  nan  -thlc,  a.  [Lat.(Eua»<A(e)  (q.  v.) ;  suff.-ic.] 

1.  lint. :  Belonging  to  tlie  genus  (Enauthe. 

2.  Chem.:  Possessing  a  vinous  odor. 
eenanthic-acid,  i. 

CAem. .-  ('i4Hup:1  (?).  (Enanthylons  acid.  A  col- 
orless, tasteless,  inodorous  oil, obtained  by  treating 
timaiit  hie  other  witli  an  alkali,  and  decomposing  the 
product  with  sulptiuric  acid.  Insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  alkalies  and 
the  alkaline  carbonates.  It  requires  further  inves- 
tigation, some  chemists  asserting  that  it  is  merely 
a  mixture  of  capric  and  caprylic  acids. 

oenanthic-etlier,  -. 


.vines,  and  is  the  source  of  their  peculiar  odor.  It 
is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  strong  vinous 
odor  and  a  disagreeable  taste.  Soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  insoluble  iu  water,  aud  having  a  vapor 
density  of  9'8. 
09  nan  tho'-Ic,  ii.  [Eng.  crnanth(yl) ;  o  connect., 

and  Huff.  ->>.]     [UJNAXTHVLIC.] 

os  nan  th&l, s.  [Eug. n-nanth^ul) , and (alcoh)ol.] 
Chem.:  C7HuO=<';H|aO-H.  CEnanthyl  hydride. 
(Enauthylic  aluehydo.  A  transparent  colorless  oil, 
isomoric  with  butyrone,  produced  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  castor  oil.  It  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable 
odor  and  a  sweet  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  iu  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  boils  at  l.vj  . 
Its  specific  gravity  =0-827. 

«B  nan  -thone,  ntbtt.    [Eng.  ,rnanth(\il>;  -one.) 
[(ENANTHVI.ONE.] 

•<»  nan   Vb.fl.  «.    [Eng.  »->iu»<A(e);  -yl.] 
•kem.:   (^HnO.     The    hypothetical  radical   of 
iiinanthylic  acid  and  its  derivatives.     The  same 
name  is  sometimes,  but  inappropriately,  given  to 
lieptyl  (C7H,5).    (H'af/«.) 
cenanthyl-acetone,  ..    [(ENANTHTLOXE.] 
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oenan  thyl-  chloride,  >. 

Chemistry:  C;Hi-iO<'l.  A  strong-smelling  liqnid 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  cenanthylic  acid 
and  phosphorus  pentachloride.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water  into  cenanthylic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

cenanthyl-hydrlde,  s.    [O5x.\xTiu>i.  ! 

ce  nan  thy1!  a  mide,  s.  [Eng.  cenanthyl,  and 
a  in  iit i'.  | 

Chem.:  CiHisNO=X-Hyr;H|jO.  A  crystalline 
body  produced  by  tho  action  of  ammonia  on 
cenanthylic  anhydride.  It  forms  minute  scales  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether. 

oen-an  -thyl-ate,  «.    [Eng.  aenanthyl(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Client.:  A  salt  of  oenanthylic  acid. 

OB-nan'-thyT-4ne,  »i<6«f.  [Eng.  aenauthyl;  -ene.] 
[HEPTEXK.  ] 

CB-nan-thyT-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cenanthyl;  -ic.J  Con- 
taining cenanthyl. 

OBnanthylic-acld,  ». 

'•/.,•„,.•  C7HHOj=C:{j13°fo.  A  transparent. col- 
orless oil,  obtained  by  distilling  carefully  a  mix- 
ture of  castor  oil  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  wash- 
ing the  product  with  water.  It  has  the  odor  of 
codfish,  a  pungent,  exciting  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0-9167  at  24',  and  it  boils  at  212'.  The 
ammonium  and  potassium  salts  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  barium  salt,  ( 'UH  i.Ba  O(,  forms  white, 
lancet-shaped  tablets,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  In 
hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The  silver  salt, 
<  ,11] ;  \k'i>>.  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  ammonium 
aenantuylate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  turns 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  light. 

oenanthylic-alcohol, ».    [HEPTTL-ALOOHOL.] 

oenanthylic-aldehyde,  s.    [CEXAXTHOL.] 

oenanthylic-anhydride,  s. 


A  colorless   oil, 

produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride on  potassium  oenanthylate.  When  heated  it 
emits  an  aromatic  odor,  and  when  kept  in  badly- 
closed  bottles  it  smells  rancid.  Its  specific  gravity 
=0-91  at  14'. 

oenanthyllc-ether, ». 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Two  ethers  of  the  series  are  known : 
(Enauthylate  of  ethyl,  l';Hi3(CaH5)O2,  obtained  by 
passing  hydrochloric-acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  oenanthol ;  and  ceuanthylate  of  pbenyl, 
CjHiatCeHjjOji,  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride 
of  oenanthyl  on  phenylic  alcohol.  Both  are  color- 
less oils,  lighter  than  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  solidifying  in  freezing  mixtures. 

oe  nan  th?l  one,  «.  [English  cenanthyl.  and 
(acet)one.] 

Chem.:  Ci3HjMO=C7H|3<H',,H|j.  (Eiiauthyl  ace- 
tone. A  crystalline  substance  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  calcium  flenanthylate.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  large,  color- 
less lamina?,  melts  at  30',  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-825. 

ce  nan  thfl  ous,  <i</j.  [Eng.  oenanthyl;  -mis.] 
Containing  oenanthyl. 

oenanthylous-acid, ».    [(EXAXTHIC-ACID.] 

oe  n6  car    pus,  «.    [Or.  oino*=wine,  and  karpo* 

fruit  ;  because  wine  is  made  from  the  fruit.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Palmacea?,  tribe  Arecea?.  The 
fruit  of  (Enocarput  bacaba,  a  fine  Brazilian  palm 
about  eighty  feet  high,  contains  oil. 

ce  n6k  rine,  ».  [Or.  oi>uM=wine,  and  fcr«'no=to 
separate.] 

Chem. :  The  name  of  a  test-paper  sold  in  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  the  fraudulent  coloration 
of  wines.  It  is  stated  that  tmAjwo  of  magenta  in 
wine  is  sufficient  to  give  the  paper  a  violet  shade. 

09  n6lln, «.    [Eng.ojMol; -in.] 

Chem.:  C|,,M,,,.  The  coloring  matter  of  red  wine, 
obtained  by  precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  and  exhausting  the  dried  precipitate  with  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
nearly  black  powder  when  dry,  insoluble  in  pure 
water,  but  soluble  in  water  containing  a  vegetable 
acid,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

OB-nol  o-gj,  «.  [Or.  OT'IKW= wine;  suff.  -oli^/i/.] 
The  science  of  wine;  that  branch  of  science  which 
deals  with  the  nature,  qualities,  and  varieties  of 
wine-. 

•OB  no-man-CJF,  s.  [Or. ofno*=wine,  and  manfeia 
=  prophecy,  divination.]  A  form  of  divination 
among  the  Greeks,  from  the  color,  sound,  A,-.,  of 
wine  when  poured  out  in  libations. 

09  n&  ma  nl  a,  >.  [Or.  omo«=wine,  and  mani'a 
=madness.] 

1.  An  insatiable  desire  for  wine  or  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  dipsomania. 

2.  The  same  as  DELIRIUM  TREMEXS  (q.  v.). 


of 

•OB    no  -mil,  ntbtt.     [Or.  ot'mw-wine.  and  meli= 
honey.]    Wine  mixed  with  honey ;  mead. 
"  Those  memories,  to  my  thinking, 
Make  a  better  trtmm'l." 

K.  R.  Hnivnlng:   H'/n«  o/Cvfut. 

OB-ndrn'-i  tdr,  ».    [Or.  oino«=wine.  and  mrtrnn  = 
a  measure.]    A  form  of   hydrometer  adapted   to 


•fle-n5ph  -I  list,  >.  (Or.  oino«=wine,  and  phileo 
=to  love.]  A  lover  of  wine. 

oe  n6th -8r  a,  s.  [L&t.  asnothera  and  aenotherit 
=  a  fabulous  herb  said  to  render  wild  beasts  gentle ; 
Or.  oiii»Mera«,oi'noM<?ri«=akindof  willow-herb  (T), 
the  root  of  which  smells  like  wine.] 

Hut. :  Evening  Primrose ;  a  genus  of  Onagracee?, 
tribe  Epilobea?.  The  calyx  limb  is  deeply  four-cleft, 
the  petals  four,  the  stamens  eight,  the  capsule 
four-valved,  theseedsmany, naked.  Known  .-pi'ciea 
about  1UO,  all  natives  of  this  country.  (Enothera 
biennit  is  the  Common  Evening  Primrose.  [EVEN- 

INO-PEIMEUSE.J 

ce   nyl,  ».    [HESITTL.] 

8'er,  adr.  A  prep.  [Seedef.J  A  contracted  form 
of  over  (q.  v.),  frequently  used:  in  poetry  and  com- 
position. 

o  er-raught,  pa.  par.    Over-reached. 
o'er-strewn,  pa.  par.    Over-strewn. 

8'er  -liy,  «.  [Pref.  o'er,  and  Eng.  lay,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
An  upper  garment,  a  cloak,  an  overall.  (Scotch.) 

oer  sted  Ue,  *.  [Named  after  Oersted;  suff. 
-He  (MiH.).] 

Mm.:  A  variety  of  Zircon  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
reddish-brown  crystals,  frequently  disposed  on 
crystals  of  augite.  Hardness,  V."> ;  specific  gravity. 
8"629;  luster,  adamantine;  color,  reddish-brown. 
Found  at  Arendal,  Norway. 

oe  s6  phag  e  al,  OB  so  phag  e  an,  a.  [Eng. 
oaophag(u») ;  -ml,  -«aii.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
oesophagus  (q.  v.).  There  are  txtophngeal  arteries, 
glands,  and  nerves,  and  an  u'ttophageal  plexus. 

OB-sSph  a  glsm,  «.  [Latin  cesophag(iu) ;  Eug. 
suff.  -urn;  \:r.iix<ifitiiii/i<iin.\ 

Pathol.:  The  erroneous  feeling  that  one  has 
swallowed  a  pin  or  a  fish-bone.  It  is  a  nervous 
affection,  and  has  sometimes  been  cured  by  a 
dose  of  opium  at  bedtime. 

OB  &5ph-a  got  o  my\  8.  [Or.  oisop/wtj/os^the 
oesophagus,  and  fome=a  cutting;  (emn<>=to  cut.] 

.Surg. :  An  operation  recommended  by  Lisfranr 
for  opening  the  oesophagus  for  the  removal  of  for- 
eign oodies  too  large  to  oe  otherwise  extracted. 

ce  soph  a  gus,  .-•.  [Or.  oisophagot,  from  oito, 
fut.  of  phero=to  bear,  and  pfco0ein=toeat.] 

Anatomy:  A  slightly  flexed  canal,  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  stomach,  inclining  to  the  left  in 
the  neck,  the  right  in  the  upper  t  horax,  and  the  left 
again  through  the  posterior  mediastinum.  It  is 
narrow  and  Bat  in  the  neck,  and  rounded  in  the 
lower  and  longest  part.  It  passes  through  the  dia- 
phragm, and  terminates  nearly  opposite  the  tenth 
dorsal  vertebra  in  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
The  passage  of  the  foixl  is  caused  by  muscular  con- 
traction through  the  action  of  the  parvagum  nerve. 

[OtJLLET.J 

CBS  tr I  das,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ce*tr(u») ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  i./.i .  | 

Entom. :  Bot-flies  :  a  dipterous  family  founded  by 
Loach,  who  included  in  it  the  genera  iK-tru-. 
Cephalemyia.  and  Oasterophilus.  The  family  is  en- 
extensive  with  the  Linna?au  genus  (Estrus. 

OBS -tru-al,  a.    [Or.  oufro8=a  vehement  desire.] 

Phyiiol.:  An  epithet  applied  to  the  i>eriod  of 
sexual  desire  in  animals. 

ces  tru  a   tion,  .*.    [(ESTRCAL.] 

Physiol. :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  oestrual, 
or  of  having  sexual  desire. 

ces  trus,  «.  [ Lat.,  from  Or.  oitt ro».] 
Entom.:  Bot-fly,  a  genus  founded  by  Linnirus. 
and  mixlinod  by  Leach  and  others.  Several  specie, 
are  known,  each  parasitic  on  some  partirular  her- 
bivorous mammal.  The  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  \* 
no  defense  against  the  attacks  of  these  insects,  and 
they  have  been  found  in  man.  [BoT-FLV.] 

0.  F.  An  abbreviation  for  the  oxidizing  flame  of 
the  blow-pii>e. 

8f  (fasT),  prep.  [A. 8.  of;  cogn.  with  Dut.,  Icel., 
8w.,  Dan.iGoth.  af;  Qer.ab;  O.  H.Ger.o&a;  Lat. 
ab;  Or.  apo;  Sansc.  opo  =  away.  Off  is  merely 
another  spelling  of  of.]  [Orr.]  A  preposition 
expressing  such  relations  as  out  of,  from,  away,  pro- 
ceeding from,  forming  part  of,  as  from  a  cause, 
agent,  author,  source,  material,  means  ic. 

1.  Expressing  the  relation  of  source,  origin. 

"It  Is  .if  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed." 
—Lamrntattimi  lit  22. 


fate,     fit.    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     h»re,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 


or.     wore,     wolf,     w9rk,      who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian       a.     oe      e; 


QU  =  kw. 


ofbiten 
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offend 


2.  Expressing  partition  or  reference  to  a  whole  or 
aggregate;  out  of ;  from  among. 

"Certain  o/his  friends." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adnnt*,  688. 

3.  Expressing  possession  or  ownership ;  belong- 
ing to:  as,  the  palace  of  thn  king. 

t.  Expressing  attributes,  qualities,  or  conditions ; 
as,  a  man  of  sense,  false  of  hourt,  quick  of  appre- 
li'-ii>i<m,  Ac. 

5.  Expressing  partition  and  privation ;    as,  de- 
prived of  fortune. 

6.  With  a  superlative:  among,  out  of. 

"  York  U  moat  unmeet  of  any  man." 

Shnkf»i>.:   Henry  71".,  ft.  II.,  1.  8. 

7.  Expressing  the  relation  of  the  object  to  a  ver- 
bal notion. 

"  'Tin  not  in  hate  of  you." 
Shakesp.:   Twit  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

8.  Expressing  reference  to  a  thing;  concerning, 
about,  relating  to. 

"  To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

9.  Expressing  extraction  or  origin. 

"  '  Of  whence  are  you? '    '  Not  of  thl>  country.' " 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

10.  From. 

"You  took  bribes  of  France." 

Shaketp.:   Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ill.  1. 

11.  Expressing  the  matter,  material,  or  constitu- 
ents of  anything. 

"  A  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cordH." 

Shakesp.:    Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

12.  Expressing  the  contents  or  material  tilling 
anything. 

"  A  deep  gloss  of  rhentsh  wine." — Shakesp. :  Merchant 
of  Venice,  \.  2. 

13.  Expressing  motive,  reason,  or  ground. 

"I  nm<t,  of  to.™*."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  II.  3. 

14.  Expressing  faculties  or  power  granted. 

"If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  a»  of  the  ability 
which  God  giveth."— 1  Peter  iv.  11. 

15.  Expressing  reference  to  an  agent  or  person 
by  whom,  or  a  thing  by  which,  anything  is  done. 

"When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  sit 
not  down  in  the  highest  room." — I. >>(.<•  ii  v.  8. 

16.  Expressing   apposition,   identity,  or  equiva- 
lence; nsod  with  a  name  or  appellation;  as,  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  the  Empire  of  China,  Ac. 

•17.  Expressing  passage  or  change  from  one  state 
to  another. 

"  O  miserable  of  happy  !  is  thin  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world.4' 

aiiltmi:   P.  L.,  1.720. 

18.  Expressing  reference  to  time  or  distance :  as, 
vithin  a  mile  of  the  town,  within  an  hour  of  his 
•— aval. 

"'Tw»«  within  a  mile  of  Edinboro'  town." 

<>l' I  Scotch  Song. 

19.  During,  in  the  course  of. 

"My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon." 

Skaketp.:  Hamlet,  1.5. 

20.  In,  on;  with  indefinite   expressions  of  time, 
as,  of  late,  of  old. 

*21.  Upon,  on. 

"God's  blessing  of  your  good  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Htnru  IV.,  PI.  II.,  ii.  4. 
•22.  With. 

23.  To,  among;  as,  He  was  admitted  of  the 
Kronoil. 

•24.  In  consequence  of ;  in  virtue  of;  through. 
"What  shall  become  o/this?" 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothinij,  iv.  1. 

25.  Used  in  adjurations. 

"O/  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me?" 

Sltaktsp. :  Twelfth  Sight,  v. 

H  Of  was  formerly  frequently  used  with  verbs  in 
phrases  where  it  is  now  dropped,  as  pray  of,  beseech 
of,  desire  of. 

"  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon." 

sli'ikesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

IT  Of  one's  self:  By  one's  self;  without  aid  or 
interference  from  others ;  alone. 

"They  [the  gates]  will  open  of  themselves." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
Of -bit-en,  a.    [Eng.  off,  and  bitten.} 
Bot,:  tfcabiosa  succisa. 

*of  -come,  mibst.  [Eng.  of,  and  come.]  Produce, 
product,  income. 

Off,  *of,  adv.,  a.,  prep.,  inter],  A  subst.  [Another 
spelling  of  of  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adverb:   Expressing  separation,   disjunc- 
tion, discussion,  division,  or  partition. 
1.  Away  from ;  denoting  separation  or  distance. 
"Six  miles  off  from  Ampthill." 

Skakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 


2.  To  a  distance  ;  away. 

"  Til  go  farther  off."—  Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

3.  From,  away  ;  with  verbs  denoting  removal  or 
separation  ;  as,  to  cut  off,  to  tear  off,  to  put  off,  Ac. 
(£mofe«*J>.;  Tempest,  iii.  3.) 

4.  From,  away;  with  verbs  denoting  departure, 
abatement,  or  cessation  ;  as,  a  pain  goes  off. 

5.  From,   away  ;  with  verbs  denoting  direction  ; 
as,  to  look  off. 

6.  Added  to  verbs  to  denote  ease,  rapidity,  readi- 
ness, or  completeness. 

"This  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  of." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

7.  Denoting  interruption,  so  as  not  to  take  place; 
as,  the  match  is  off. 

*8.  Against;  on  the  opposite  or  adverse  side. 

IT  OjTasan  adverb  is  largely  used  with  verbs  in 
special  senses,  which  will  be  found  under  the  sev- 
eral verbs  ;  as,  to  come  off,  to  go  off,  to  pass  off,  to 
take  off,  Ac. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Most  distant,  farthest  ;  as  applied  to  horses  the 
right  side,  as  distinguished  from  the  left  or  near 
side. 

2.  Proceeding  from  another  ;  as,  an  off  thorough- 
fare  or  street. 

3.  Free  from  occupation,  business,  work,  or  duty  ; 
as,  an  off  day,  off  time. 

II.  Cricket:  Applied  to  that  part  of  the  field 
which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  wicket-keeper. 
(Opposed  to  on.) 

C.  As  preposition  : 

1.  Away  from;  distant  from. 

"  Ferrate,  about  two  miles  off  t  hi*  town,  though  mom  of 
the  modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to'  Frascati."—  Adaiton: 
On  Italy. 

2.  To  seaward  of  ;  as.  The  ship  was  off  the  port. 

3.  Away  from.    (With  verbs  denoting  separation, 
removal,  or  departure.) 

"  Gome  off  the  breach." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

4.  Not  on  ;  away  from  ;  from. 

"  I  was  never  off  my  legs,  nor  kept  my  chambera  day." 
—  Temple. 

5.  Loading  from  :  as,  a  street  off  Clieapside. 
H  Frequently  used  in  combination  with/row. 

"Take  thla/rom  ojTthe  head." 

Shakeitp.:  Midsummer  Right's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

D.  Aainterj.:  Away,  begone;  a  command  to  de- 
part, and  expressive  of  contempt,  disgust,  or  abhor- 
rence. 

E.  AsxiibxttiiiHn   • 


Cricket:  The  off  side;  the  part  of  the  field  to  the 
wicket-keeper's  right  hand. 

IT  (1)  Off  one's  head:  Distracted;  not  in  one's 
senses. 

(2)  Off-side: 

Football:  The  position  of  being  out  of  play- 
speaking  generally,  through  being  in  front  of  the 
football. 

"Every  player  is  on  side,  but  is  put  off  side  if  he  enters 
a  scrimmage  from  h"s  opponent  s  side,  or,  being  in  a 
scrimmage,  gets  in  front  of  the  ball,  or  when  the  bull  has 
been  kicked,  touched,  or  is  being  run  with  by  any  of  his 
own  side  behind  him  (i.  e.,  between  himself  and  his  own 
goal-line).  A  player  being  off  side  is  put  on  .-•/•/••  when 
the  ball  baa  been  run  five  yards  with,  or  kicked  by,  or  has 
touched  the  dress  or  person  of  any  player  of  the  opposite 
side,  or  when  one  of  his  own  side  has  run  in  front  of  him 
either  with  the  ball  or  having  kicked  it  when  behind 
him."  —  Laws  of  the  Kugby  Union. 

(3)  Well  (or  badly)  off:  In  good  (or  bad)  circum- 
stances. 

(4)  Comeoff:  Cease;  quit.  (Slang.)  A  term  express- 
ive of  doubt. 

•off-cap,  v.  i.  To  take  off  the  cap  or  hat  in 
salute. 

"  Three  great  ones  off^apped  to  him." 

Shakesp.  .-  Othello,  i.  1  . 

off-chance,  s.    A  degree  of  slight  probability. 
off-color,  -•.  A  a. 

A.  As   subst.  :    An    inferior   or   defective   color. 
(Used  in  reference  to  precious  stones.) 

B.  A»adj.:  Out  of  sorts.    (Slang.) 
Off-come,  s.    An  excuse,  an  apology  ;  an  escape 

by  subterfuge. 

41  A  gude  off-come  prudently  and  creditably  handled." 
—  Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

off-corn,  s.  Inferior  or  waste  corn  thrown  out 
during  dressing. 

"  Such  oJT-com  as  cometh  give  wife  for  her  share." 
Tusser:  Fire  Hundred  Points. 

off-cut,  «.  A  piece  cut  off;  spec.,  that  part  of  a 
printed  sheet  which  in  some  methods  of  imposition 
is  cut  off  before  folding,  and  then  placed  within 
the  other  previously  folded  portion. 


Off-day,  s.  A  day  on  which  the  usual  business 
or  occupation  is  discontinued. 

off-drive,  v.  t. 

Cricket :  To  drive  or  hit  to  the  off. 
"Off-driving   both  bowlers    for   four."— London    Bo«» 
Telegrap  ft. 

off-drive,  ». 

Cricket:  A  bit  or  drive  to  the  off. 

Off-going,  ».    Going  away ;  departing. 

Off-going  crop*  ; 

Law:  Crops  sown  during  the  last  year  of  a  ten- 
ancy, but  not  ripe  till  after  its  expiry.  Law  or 
custom  enables  the  tenant  to  take  these  away. 
Called  also  Away-going  crops. 

off-hand,  adv.  A  a. 

A.  As  adv.:  Readily,  without  hesitation,  easily; 
in  a  free  and  easy  manner. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Done  without  hesitation  or  study ;  free  and 
easy. 

2.  Acting  in  a  free  and  easy  manner. 

off-reckoning, «. 

Military:  A  proportion  of  the  full  pay  of  troops 
retained  from  them  in  special  cases,  until  the  time 
of  final  settlement,  to  meet  various  expected 
charges. 

•off-season,  ».  That  season  orperiod  of  the  year 
when  people  of  fashion  go  out  of  town. 

off-side,  s.  The  farthest  side  off ;  the  right-hand 
side  in  driving. 

off-street,  ».  A  small  street  leading  out  of  a 
main  thoroughfare ;  a  by-street. 

off-time,  ».  The  timeduring  which  one's  regular 
business  or  occupation  is  discontinued;  leisure 
time. 

off-year,  s.  In  the  United  States  a  year  ic  which 
no  general  election  is  held. 

5ff,  v.  i.    [OFF,  adv.] 

ffaut. :  To  steer  from  the  land ;  to  move  off  shore. 
(Used  only  in  the  present  participle.) 

6f-fal,  «.  A  a.  [Eng.  off,  and  fal(l) ;  Out.  afval; 
Dan.  affald;  Ger.  af>/aH=the  parts  allowed  to  fall 
off,  as  not  being  worth  retaining.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Refuse,  waste;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as 
worthless. 

"Poor  Lazarns  liea  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few 
crumbs  ;  he  only  seeks  chippings,  offals.  —  Burton:  Ana- 
Inuiij  of  Melancholy,  pt.  iii.,  S  1- 

2.  Waste  meat;  those  parts  of  an  animal  which 
are  rejected  by  the  butcher  as  unfit  for  use. 

3.  Carrion. 

"  I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  II.  2 

4.  Rubbish,  trash  ;  anything  of  no  use  or  value. 

"  What  trash  is  Borne,    . 
\Vhat  rubbish,  and  what  offal." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Omar,  i.  I. 

•B.  As  adj.:  Refuse,  worthless. 
"  Glean  not  in  barren  soil  theseojTal  ears, 
Situ  reap  thou  mayst  whole  harvests  of  delight." 
Southwell:  Lewd  Love  is  Lost. 

Sff-cast, «.  [Eng.  off,  and  cast.  ]  That  which  is 
cast  away  or  rejected  ;  rubbish. 

of  fen?e  ,  «.    [OFFENSE.] 

6f-f  Snd  ,  v.t.Sti.  [fr.offendre,  from  Lat.  offendp, 
from  of-  (for  o6-)=against,  and  fendo  (used  only  in 
compounds)  =  to  strike  ;Sp.ofender;  Ital.  offender.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  attack,  to  assail,  to  strike. 
"He   was  fain   to   defend   himself,  and  withal  so  to 
offend  him,  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  poor  Philoxenus 
fell  dead  at  his  feet."—  Sidney:  Arcadia. 
*2.  To  harm,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage. 
"Thou  offendest  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud." 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  make  angry ;  to  displease,  to  affront,  to  in- 
sult, to  mortify. 

"If  any,  speak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  annoy ;  to  be  offensive  to ;  to  molest. 

"The  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell  that  ever 
offended  nostril."  —  Shakesp.:  Merry  n'ii-es  of  Windsor, 
iii.  5. 

•5.  To  injure  by  tempting  or  drawing  to  evil, 
wickedness,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  to  tempt  to  go 
astray. 

"Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  which 
believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea."—  Xatthevt  xviii.  6. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  I 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


offendant 
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office 


•6.  To  transgress,  to  violate ;  to  sin  again.t.  «6.  Taking  offense ;  offended. 

"He  hath  offended  the  law."  "  Lest,  she  offensive  at  my  prenumption,  I  perish  in  the    on 

Shaketp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  iii.  2.         height  of  my  thoughts."— <;/•«•<,!<•    Menaphon,  p.  63. 

B.  Intrantitii-e:  jj_  A,  („(,,<.   (with  the  def.  article):  Tho  art  of 

1.  To  transgress  or  violate  any  human  or  divine    attacking;  an  offensive  or  aggressive  attitude ;  as, 

law ;  to  commit  a  crime  or  offense.    (Generally  fol-    to  act  on  the  offensive. 

lowed  by  aijainst.) 

"To  offend   oriKinally  signifies  to  impinge,  that  is  to 

stumble,  or  hit  dangerously  upon  somewhat  lying  cross 

Our  way." — Barrotc:  Sermons,  vol.  I.,  ser.  1. 


.    . 

2.  To  commit  a  breach  of  any  rule  or  custom  ;  as,    e*cn  "therm  case  of  attack. 

1 


8f-fSr-er,  «.    [Eng.  offer;  -«r.]    One  who  offers; 
e  wn.°  makes  an  offering ;  one  who  offers  or  ded- 
icates in  worship. 

"  Nay,  let's  be  offerers  all." 
Beaum.  d-  Flet.  ( t):  Ttca  Xoble  Klntmen,  it.  4. 

8f-f  Sr-Ing,  *oMer-yng.  'of-frlng,  *of  fryng, 

[OFFEB,  v.] 

par.  <t  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 


tooffend  against  good  manners. 


6f-f  8n  -Blve-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  offensive;  -ly.] 


2.  So  as  to  cause  offense,  irritation,  or  annoyance. 


"Done  offensively  against  the  good  of  men." — Hooker: 
ttcclet.  Polity. 


iced  ;  to  Ijr  li'il  into  sin. 

"If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat 
While  the  world  sUndeth."— 1  Corinth,  viii.  13. 

*6f-f8nd   ant,  «.    [Eng.  offend;  -ant.]    One  who 
offends;  an  olTi-ndcr. 

"If  the  i-lTm-lniil  <lid  consider  the  grief  and  shame  of 
punishment."—  Breton:  Packet  of  Letters,  p.  48. 

6f-fSnd    8r,  ».    [English  offend;  -er.]    One  who 
Offend-;  om-  who  commits  a  crime  or  offense;  one 

who  violat.-s  any  law  human  or  divine ;  a  transgres-       -  The  ilquor  „.  ,ound  w  rtlnk  offea,lvel,  -^Boyle 
•or;  a  criminal.  Works,  Iv.  618. 

hiif  «vTni?,°"  haJ"M  7""  '^re,tlTf.9*1"  ¥  fj"  tbe  nMe  of       ,«-f  8n  -Slve-nSss,  subst.    [Eng.  offensive :  -ness.] 

Macaulay:llt,t.   Ena..  ch.  It.  The  quality  Qr  8tato'of  beinK  of  cn^ive  .  injurious! 

fen    aide, ».    [Lat.ojTendtcuium.]    A  stum-  ness,  unpleasantness ;  cause  of  disgust, 

bling  block.  "Carte»ins  was  senaible  of  the  offentlvcness  of  this 

"To  b«offendlcle  to  any  man."— Becon:   Works,  iii.  610.  opinion." — Cudujorth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  863. 

*ftf-f8n   driss,  subst.    [Eng.  offender;  -ess.]    A 
female  who  offends;  a  female  offender. 


C.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  act  of  presenting  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion ;  an  offer,  a  proffer. 
_2.  That  which  is  offered;  specif.,  that  which  is 


II.  Kny.  Church:  Offerings  are  personal  tithes, 
payable  by  custom  to  the  parson  or  vicar  of  the 


cause  disgust. 


5f-f 8r,  *of-fre,  *of-fren,  r.  t.  A  1.  [A.  S.  offrian, 
from  Lat.  offero— to  offer,  fromo/-  (for  oo-J  =  toward, 


A  desperate  offendrem    against  nature."— Shakctp. :    near,  and  fero=to  bring;  Fr.  offrir;  Itai.  offerire. 


All't  Well  that  End*  Well,  I.  1. 

6f  f ense  ,  "6f  fence  ,».  [Fr.  offense,  from  Lat. 
offensa;  Spani&h  ofenta;  Italian  &  Port.  offensa.} 
[OFFEND.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 


8.  A'crime ;  an  act  of  wickedness ;  the  transgres-       *•  To  present  or  put  forward  to  notice ;  to  proffer, 
lion  of  any  law,  human  or  divine;  a  misdeed,  a    to  Propose,  to  obtrude.    (Frequently  used  reflex- 

ively.) 

"Some  ideas  forwardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's 
understandings."— Locke. 


trespas: 

"Their  wickednesses  and  abominable  offentet  dailie 
committed  against  his  divine  maiestie."— Holinthed,  IHst. 
Eno-,  bk.  v.  en.  zvii. 

4.  A  broach  of  any  rule  or  custom ;  as,  an  uffente 
against  good  manners. 

5.  Hurt,  harm,  injury. 

6.  The  state  of  being  offended ;  displeasure,  an- 
noyance, anger,  wrath. 

1l  Used  especially  in  the  phrase,  to  take  offense. 


4.  In  a  disgusting  or  offensive  manner;  so  as  to    £?«•">»,  either  at  certain  fixed  times,  as  Easter, 

Christmas,  Ac.,  or  on  special  occasions,  as  mar- 
riages, christenings,  churchings  of  women,  burials, 
Ac. 

8f -far-tor-?,  *of  fer-tor-le,  s.  [Fr.  offertoire, 
from  Lat.  offertorium—a  place  to  which  offerings 
were  brought,  an  offertory,  from  offertor=&M  of- 
ferer; qffero=tt>  offer  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  offertorio;  8p. 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  The  act  of  offering ;  an  offer. 
"He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  made  offer- 
tory of  his  standards." — Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  offered. 

II.  Church  Ritual: 

1.  Roman:  That  part  of  the  mass  in  which  the 
priest  prepares  the  elements  for  consecration. 

"  When  the  offertory  was  begon  she  discended  doune 
and  offred  beyng  crouned."— Hall:  Henry  I'll!,  (an.  26). 

2.  Church  of  England : 

(1)  The  sentences  in  the  Communion  service  read 
while  the  alms  are  being  collected. 

(2)  The  alms  collected. 

III.  Music:    The   setting  of  the   offertory  sen/- 
tences. 

*8f-f 8r-ture,  «.    [OFFERTORY.]    An  offer;  a  pro- 
posal of  kindness  or  peace  ;  an  overture. 
"  Bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of  more  offertures 


offrire;  Sp.  o/recer;  Port,  offrecer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tender ;  to  present  for  acceptance  or  refusal ; 
to  proffer;  as,  to  offer  one's  hand,  to  offer  a  book. 

-'.   To   present   for   competition ;   as,    to   offer  a 


5.  To  threaten,  to  menace;  to  sot  about,  to  at- 


and advantages  to  his  crown." — Milton:  Answer  to  Efkoit 
Battllke. 


II.  Law:  Generally  any  crime  or  misdemeanor;    be  ready. 


tempt. 

"Offer  him  no  violence." 

6.  To  bid,  as  a  Vt^^K^^'  "  "       ,  6f  -««-  '^^'^''  •*+»>  ",  ^  f  «• 

from  Lat.  nfflcium  (contracted  from  opificium),  from 

B-  lr  ope«=wcalth,aid,  help,  and/acto=todo;  Sp.oflcio; 

1.  To  be  at  hand ;  to  present  itself ;  to  appear ;  to    Port,  offlcio ;  Ital.  offlcio,  offlzio.] 


ipecif.,  a  crime  not  indictable  but  punishable  sum- 
marily. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 


"Th'  occasion  nffrr*,  and  the  youth  complies." 

Dryden     (Toad)  •'•  Employment  or  business,  public   or  private; 

8f-f  8nse -f  ul,  o.   [Eng.  offense ;  -ful(l).]  Giving       2.  Toproffer;  todeclareone's  willingness  or  read-  doty«r«utiescustomarilyperformedorundcrtaken 

or  causing  offense  or  displeasure ;  annoying,  crimi-    iness  for  any  act ;  as,  He  offered  to  accompany  me.  by  BnX -onc'  or  *?  which  one  is  appointed ;  a  charge ; 

nal.  wrong.                                                                           3.  To  attempt ;  to  make  as  if.  a  position  of  trust,  whether  of  a  sacred  or  secular 


•6f  f Inse  less,  a.  [Eng.  offense;  -less.]  Free 
from  offense;  inoffensive;  harmless;  innocent,  un- 
offending. 

•6f-f8n'-§I-We,  adj.  [Latin  offensibilis,  from 
offensus,  pa.  par.  of  offendo=ttt  offend  (q.v.).] 
Causing  or  giving  offense ;  causing  hurt  or  injury. 

*6f-f in-§Ion,  *of-fen-cl-on,  *of-fen-al^mn, «.      „.-.„... 

[Lat.  offensio,  from  offensus,  pa.  par.  of  pffendo=to    oferta.]   '[OFFER,  t'7] 
offend  (q.v.).]    Offense,  damage,  hurt,  injury.  \,  The  act  of  offeri 


"  My  here  that  hangeth  long  adoun. 
That  never  yet  felt  non  offentioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,418. 

6f-f*n  -live,  a.  A  ».    [Fr.  offensif,  from  Latin 
\ffensut,  pa.  par.  of  offendo;  to  offend  (q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
tffensivo;  Sp.  o/ensivo.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  offense  or  attack ;  as, 


"  If  he  should  offer  t«choose." 

Shaketp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  2. 
^f  Sometimes  followed  by  at. 
*4.  To  threaten. 

"His  power,  like  to  a  tangles*  lion, 
May  offer,  but  not  hold.  ' 

Shaketp.  •  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  Iv.  1. 
8f-f8r,.»;    [Fr.  offre;  Ital.  A  Port,  offerta;  Sp. 

ring  or  presenting  for  accept- 


ance  or  rejection ;  a  proposal  to  be  accepted  or    °*  tne  oomD  °° 


character. 

2.  A  particular  duty,  charge,  or  commission. 

"  Give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen." 

Shaketp.:   Winter't  Tale,  v.  L 

3.  The  particular  function,  purpose,  or  end  ful- 
filled, intended,  or  assigned  to  be  done  by  any  par- 
ticular thing;  that  function  or  purpose  which  a 
particular  thing  is  fitted  or  intended  to  fulfill. 

"  In  this  experiment  the  several  intervals  of  the  teeth 


refused ;  a  proffer. 

"A  flre  that  will  be  sure  to  destroy  the  offering  though 
mercy  should  spare  the  offer."— South:  Sermont,  vol.  fl., 
ser.  8. 

2.  That  which  is  offered ;  a  proffer  a  proposal 
made.  (Frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  proposal 
of  marriage.) 


of  so  many  prisms." — AVirfcn. 


Opttct. 

4.  An  act  of  worship. 

5.  An  act,  good  or  ill,  voluntarily  rendered;  a 
service.    (Generally  in  a  good  sense.) 

"Wolvea  and  bears    .     .     .     have  done 
Like  officet  of  pity."  Shaketp.:  Winter'*  Tote,  ii.  8, 

6.  A  house,  building,  or  apartment  in  which  per- 

' 


1.  renaming  u>  or  used  lor  ouonsp  or  attack  ;  as,       "I  assure  you  she  ha.  refu«eJ  «v«»i  nr,r.  »„  "' 

a  offensive  weapon.    Opposed  to  defensive  (q.v.)!    knowledge  "-o^ra/?*.™)."^  "NO  i  »  my  own    sons  transact  theircustomary  business,  ordischarge 


"To  make  warre  of  entire,  not  onely  to  stand  vpon 
their  defence."—  Sortie:  Tacttut;  Ulttorle,  p.  Ut. 

3.  Injurious,  hurtful,  harmful,  noxious. 


"It  Is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  nffrntire  to    way  of  acknowledgment  or  sacrifice, 
the  stomach." — Bacon.-  A'afuroJ  History.  6.  An  attempt,  an  endeavor;  a  threat. 

4.  Causing  or  giving  offense;  causing  anger  or       "One 


3.  Tho  act  of  bidding  or  off  ering  a  price,  payment,  where  business  is  carried  on  ;  a  counting-tunue. 

or  reward  for  anything.  7.  (pj.)  .-  The  rooms  or  places  in  which  the  domes- 

4.  A  price  or  payment  offered  for  anything;  a  tic  duties  of  a  house  are  discharged,  consisting  of 
price  or  sum  bid.  kitchens,  sculleries,  pantries,  brewhonses,  cellars, 

5.  An  offering;  anything  offered  or  presented  by  Ac.;  also  detached  or  out-houses,  as  stables,  coach- 


Irritation ;  irritating,  vexing,  annoying. 

"  Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  free  and  proud  nations 
than  the  sight  of  foreign  uniforms  and  standards." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xxlv. 


in  it  a  kind  of  offer  at  modern  architecture  " 
—Aildison:  On  Italy. 


houses,  barns,  Ac.;  and  in  towns,  underground  and 
vaulted  apartments  under  the  same  roof. 


1[  (1)  On  offer:  For  sale. 
(2)  Promt* 


"As  for  offloet,  let  them  stand  at  distance,  with  some 
low  galleries  to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself." — 

n  Bacon:  Ettays;  of  Building 

tie  and  offer:  [  PHOMSE,  «.]  8.  The  persons,  collectively,  who  are  intrusted  to 

*8f-f8r->-ble,  a.    [Eng.  offer;  -alilf.]    Capable    transact  business  in  a  particular  office;  those  who 

.  Disgusting,  displeasing ;  causing  disgust,  pain,    of  being  offered ;  fit  or  suitable  to  be  offered  are  intru8t«d  wito  official  duties, 

or  unpleasant  sensations.  "Allowing  .11  that  hath  Char's  image  onely  on  it,       "'  Technically: 

"The  riven  die  Into  offensive  pools."  oferable  to  Cesar."— Mountagu:  Iterout&tayt,  pt  t,  tr.       1.  Eng.   Canon   Law:  A  benefice  which   has  no, 
Covper.  Task.  11.  M.       x.,  §  1.  jurisdiction  attached  to  it. 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     wSrlt, 


whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her.    there;     pine,    pit. 
whS,     i6n;    mftte.    cfib.    cttre.    unite,    car.    rale,    fall;    try,    Syrian. 


sire, 
»,    <» 

-•  ^  V- 


ilr, 
«; 


marine;   ««, 
ey  =  ».      qu 


P»t. 


office-bearer 


2901 


offset 


2.  Eccles. :  A  formulary  of  devotions ;  a  form  of 
service  appointed  for  a  particular  occasion;  a  pre- 
scribed form  or  act  of  worship. 

"The  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
•creed,  is  a  very  good  office  tor  them,  if  they  are  not  fitted 
for  more  regular  offices." — Taylor. 

IT  (1)  Arms  of  Office: 

Her. :  Arms  worn  by  the  holders  of  certain  offices, 
as.  for  instance,  those  borne  by  the  kings  of  arms. 

(2)  Divine  Office  : 

Roman  Ritual :  Divinum  offlcium,  a  phrase  which 
occurs  in  the  decree  of  Pius  V.,  imposing  the  Bre- 
viary, as  it  at  present  exists,  upon  the  whole  Roman 
Church,  with  certain  specified  exceptions.  The 
Divine  Office  consists  of  Matins,  with  Lauds,  Prime, 
Tierce,  Sext,  None,  and  Vespers  with  Compline. 
The  daily  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office  in  the 
Roman  Cliurch  is  obligatory  (a)  on  all  clerics  who 
hold  a  benefice;  (b~)  on  all  persons  in  holy  orders; 
and  (c)  on  all  religious  of  both  sexes  professed  for 
service  of  tho  choir.  A  remnant  of  this  custom  is 
found  in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book,  where  it 
is  enjoined  that  "Priests  and  Deacons  are  to  say 
•daily  tho  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  either  pri- 
vately or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some 
other  urgent  cause." 

(3)  Holy  Office:  [INQUISITION,  ».,  II.  1.] 

(4)  Inquest  of  Office :  [INO.UEST.] 

(5)  Little  Office: 

Roman  Ritual:  An  office  modeled  on  the  Divine 
Office,  though  not  nearly  so  long,  and  recited  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  many  congregations 
the  Little  Office  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  Bre- 
viary. 

(6)  To  give  the  office:  To  forewarn ;  to  give  infor- 
mation.   (Slang.) 

(7)  To   say   one's   Office:    To   recite    the   Divine 
Ollici1. 

office-bearer,  s.  One  who  holds  or  discharges  a 
particular  office  or  duty. 

Office-book,  8.  A  book  containing  the  more  im- 
portant offices  of  the  Church. 

"Employing  Its  old  office-books  as  the  materials  for  the 
revised  formularies."— Chutvh  Times,  July  24,  1886. 

office-copy,  8. 

Law :  A  copy  or  transcript  of  a  proceeding  filed 
in  the  proper  office  of  a  court  under  the  seal  of  such 
office. 

office-hours,  8.  pi. 

1.  The  hours  during  which  an  employe  is  bound 
to  attend  at  his  office. 

2.  The  hours  during  which  an  office  is  open  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

office-seeker,  s.  Applied  to  those  who  enter 
public  or  political  life  for  the  sake  of  official 
position. 

•Sf-f  Ice,  v.  t.    [OFFICE,  8.]    To  perform,  as  a 
duty  or  function ;  to  discharge  the  duties  of. 
"  The  nlr  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  officetl  all." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  2. 

*8f-fl9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [OFFICE,  w.)  Having 
a  particular  place,  duty,  or  function. 

"80  stands  this  squire 
Officeil  with  me."  SHakcsp. :  Winter's  Tale,  1.  2. 

8f-fl  5§r,  "of  fl-cere, ».  [Fr.  officier,  from  Low 
Lat.  offlciarius=ono  who  performs  a  duty  or  office, 
from  officium  =  (luty,  office.] 

1.  One  who  holds  or  discharges   an   office;    an 
official ;  a  person  commissioned  or  authorized  to 
perform  a  particular  public  duty,  or  to  fill  a  partic- 
ular public  situation ;  a  public  functionary.  [If.] 

"  But,  by  your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state."— Shakesp.:  Coriol,  v.  '-'. 

2.  A  constable,  a  police-officer. 

*3.  One  who  performs  an  office  or  service  for 
another. 

"  The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  3. 
*4.  A  retainer,  a  servant. 

"Calling  my  officers  about  me." 

SHakesp.:  Tuxlflh  Night,  11.8. 

IT  Officer,  when  used  absolutely,  means  one  who 
holds  a  commission  in  the  army  or  navy.  They  are 
sometimes  divided  into  combatant  and  non-com- 
batant officers:  the  latter  consisting  of  those  dis- 
charging civil  duties,  as  the  medical,  commissariat, 
or  transport  officers,  paymasters,  &c.  In  the  army 
officers  are  divided  into  general  officers,  staff  offi- 
cers, field  officers,  commissioned  officers,  brevet 
officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers.  In  the 
navy  officers  are  divided  into  commissioned,  war- 
rant, and  petty  officers. 

8f  -f  I-c,8r,  v.  t.  [OFFICER,  s.]  To  furnish  or  pro- 
vide with  officers ;  to  appoint  officers  over. 

"His  army  was  more  numerous,  better  officered,  and 
better  disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies."— Macaulay: 
Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 


of-n-clal(clasgh).  «of-n-elall,  *of-fy-cyall, 


dale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or , pi  Tt  a  in  ing  to  an  office  or  public  duty  or 
charge. 

"  In  the  official  marks  invested." 

Bnakesp.:  Varlolttnus,  11.  3. 

2.  Made  by  virtue  of  authority ;  derived  from  an 
authorized  officer  or  officers ;  as,  an  official  state- 
ment. 

3.  Duly  authorized;  as,  information  from  an  offi- 
cial source. 

*4.  Performing  or  serving  for  the  discharge  of  a 
particular  duty,  service,  or  function. 

"In  this  animal  are  the  guts,  the  stomach,  and  other 

Krte  official  unto  nutrition,"— Brown*;    Vulgar  Srrors, 
.  Hi.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  a  civil  office ;  one 
appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  public  office 
or  charge. 

*2.  Eccles. :  (See  extract.) 

"  Official  is  that  person  to  whom  the  cognizance  of  causes 
Is  committed  by  such  as  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction." 
— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

5f  fl  cig.1  Ism  (cl  as  Bh),  subst.  [Eng.  official; 
•ism.}  The  management  of  public  matters  by  offi- 
cials; red-tapeism. 

"[It]  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  State  official- 
ism, which,  with  some  experience  of  Government  offices, 
he  should  deprecate." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

»5f-f  l-cl-il  -Jt-f  (o  as  sh),  ».    [OFFICIALTY.] 
6f-f  I -Clal  1?  (Classn),adti.  [Eng-oJ^ciaJ,-  -Jj/.] 
In  an  official  manner ;  by  virtue  of  proper  authority ; 
by  the  proper  officer  or  official. 

"The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose it  are  never  officially  announced  to  the  public." — 
aacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

5f-fl  -cl-al-ty,  6f-fl-cl  al-I-t?  (c  as  sh),  subst. 
[Eng.  official;  -ty,-ity.] 
Ecclesiastical : 

1.  The  office,  duty,  or  post  of  an  official. 

2.  The  court  or  jurisdiction  of  an  official, 
"Many   of    the    miracles   of  Abb.'.  Paris  were  proved 

Immediately  by  witnesses  before  the  officially,  or  bishop's 
court,  at  Paris." — Hume:  Onthe  Understanding.  (NoteL.) 

8f-ft  -Cl-a-ry'  (cassh),a.  [LowLat.ojTiriariiw' 
from  Lat.  qiSoi«m=dnty,  office.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  an  office ;  official ;  subordinate. 

"Governed  by  officiary  and  titular  earl*."— Heylin:  Hist. 
Presbyterianism,  p.  3. 

8f-f  I  -cl-ate  (c  as  sh) ,  t. ».  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  offici- 
ates, pa.  par. of  officio—to  discharge  an  office;  Lat. 
officium— a  duty  or  office;  Ital.  officiare;  Sp.oftciar.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  perform  or  discharge  official 
duties ;  to  perform  tho  duties,  services,  or  ceremo- 
nies pertaining  to  an  office ;  espec.  to  conduct  public 
worship. 

"  To  obtain  even  a  pittance  by  officiating  at  such  places." 
— Maoaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*B.  Tram.:  To  give,  provide,  or  supply  in  dis- 
charge of  an  office  or  duty. 

"Merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot." 

Stilton:  P.  L.,  viil.  22. 

Sf-f  I  -cl-a-Wr  (casgh),8.  [ English  offlciat(e'); 
•or.]  One  who  officiates ;  spec.,  a  priest. 

"A  little  of  the  offlctator*'  own  blood." — Tutor:  Primi- 
tive Culture  (ed.  187S),  ii.  289. 

8f-fl-9l'-na,  ».    [Lat.=a  workshop.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 
Offlcina  sculptorls, «.    (APPARATUS,  B.  :i.  ] 

8f-f  l-$I  -nal,  a.  &  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  offlcina=a 
workshop  (for  opificina,  from  opifex—&  workman) ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  offlctnale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Used  in  a  shop;  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  shop. 

2.  Pharm. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  plant  employed 
in  preparing  medicines  recognized  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  therefore  kept  by  apothecaries  for  the 
use  of  physicians. 

B.  As  subst.:   A    drug  or  medicine  sold  in   an 
apothecary's  shop. 

*5f -fl-clne,  «.  [Lat.  offlcina.]  A  workshop;  an 
office-room. 

5f-f  I'-cioU8,  a.    [Fr.  offlcieux,  from  Lat.  officio- 
»M=obliging,  from  officium=  duty, office;  Sp.  ofici- 
oso;  Ital.  officioso.] 
*l.  Observant  of  all  proper  offices. 

"With  granted  leave  officious  I  return." 

.Vilt,,n:  P.  R.,  ii.  302. 


*2.  Attentive,  obliging ;  ready  to  do  kind  office! ; 
kind. 

"You  valiant  CutU  th'  officious  Muse*  crown." 

Yaltlen:  Conquest  of  .Vamur. 

3.  Forward  in  kindness ;  meddling,  importunate, 
over  zealous. 

"  Know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it." 

Shakesp.,  Henry  flit.,  111.  2, 

5f-fT-clous-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  officious;  -ly.] 
•1.  Kindly ;  with  solicitude  and  kindness. 

2.  With  importunateness ;  in  an  officious,  med- 
dlesome, or  importunate  manner ;  meddlingly. 

"Flatt'ring  crowds  officiously  appear, 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year." 

Dryden:  To  lard  Chancellor  Ilydt. 

of  fl    clous  ness,  «.    [Eng,  officious;  -ness.} 

1.  Solicitude,  anxious  care,  attention;  readiness 

to  do  kind  offices. 

"  With  familiar  and  affectionate  officiousness  and  sumpt- 

nous  cost."—  H.  More;  On  Qodlinets,  bk.  vili.,  oh.  xill. 

*2.  Serviceableness,  usefulness,  utility,  service, 
use. 

••  In  whom  is  required  understanding  aa  In  a  man,  cour- 
age and  vivacity,  as  in  a  lion,  eervice  and  ministerial 
officiousnesa,  as  in  the  ox." — Brown. 

3.  Excessive  forwardness  in  interfering  in  matters 
which  do  not  concern  one;  meddlesomeness,  inter* 
ference. 

Bff-lng,  i.    [Eng.  off!  -ing.] 
Nautical: 

1.  That  portion  of  the  sea  beyond  the  mid-line  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  horizon. 

2.  The  position  of  a  vessel,  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
beyond  the  mid-line   between  the  coast  and  the 
horizon. 

"  The  discrepancy  in  the  estimate  of  the  vessel's  offing." 
— London  Dally  Mcies. 

Off-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  off;  -ish.]  Rather  shy  or  dis- 
tant in  manner. 

Off-18t,  «.  [Eng.  of,  and  let  (q.  v.).]  A  pipe  laid 
at  tho  level  of  the  bottom  of  a  canal.  Ac.,  to  let  off 
the  water. 

Off-scfivlr-lng,  s.  [Eng.  q|T,  and  scouring.]  That 
which  is  rubbedor  scoured  off  in  cleaning  anything; 
hence,  refuse,  rubbish,  rejected  matter;  that  which 
is  rejected,  thrown  away,  or  despised. 

"Thou  hast  made  us  as  thooffscouring  and  refuse  in  the 
midstof  the  people." — Lamentations  iii.  46. 

Off -scum,  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  off,  and  scum.] 
A.  As  subst. :  Refuse,  rubbish;  that  which  is  re- 
jected or  despised. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Refuse,  low,  vile. 

"  The  offucum  rascals  of  men." — Iruiis.ofBoccalinl,  p. 
201.  (1626  ) 

off  set,  8.    [Eng.  off,  and  set.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  child,  a  scion,  a  descendant. 
"His  man-minded  offset." 

Tennyson:  Talking  Oak,  61. 

2.  A  spnr  or  branch  from  a  range  of  mountains  or 
hills. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  splay  or  narrow  slanting  course  of  stone  or 
briclc,  serving  to  connect  two  portions  of  a  wall,  the 
uppermost  of  which  recedes  from  the  face  of  that 
beneath. 

(2)  A  break  or  recess  in  a  front,  setting  back  from 
the  general  surface. 

2.  Comnt. :  A  sum,  quantity,  or  amount  set  off  as 
an  equivalent  for  another  sum  or  account ;  hence,  a 
sot  off,  anything  given  or  allowed  as  an  equivalent 
or  exchange. 

8.  Hort.:  A  yonng  radical  bulb  or  shoot,  which, 
being  properly  ana  carefully  separated  from  the 
parent  roots,  and  planted,  serves  to  propagate  the 
species.  Closely  allied  to  a  Runner  (q.  v.).  Example, 
Sempervivnm. 

"They  produce  such  a  number  of  offsets,  that  many 
times  one  single  cluster  has  contained  above  a  hundred 
roots." — Stiller:  Gardener* a  Dictionary. 

4.  Surv. :  A  short  course  measured  perpendicularly 
to  a  longer  one,  as  from  the  main  line  to  the  hedge, 
fence,  or  extremitjr  of  an  inclosure,  field,  4-c.  The 
method  of  offsets  is  employed  in  surveying  fields 
bounded  by  irregular  lines. 

offset-staff,  8. 

Surv. :  A  rod  used  for  measuring  offsets;  it  is 
usually  ten  links  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts. 

off-sSt,  r.  t .  [OFFSET,  «.]  To  set  off ;  to  balance 
by  an  equivalent;  to  cancel  by  an  opposite  and 
equal  account,  sum,  or  value. 


boll,    boy;     pollt,    Jdwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -(ton,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tioua,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


offshoot 

Off  shoot,  «.  [  Km.-,  i  if.  and  unoof,  s.]  A  branch 
or  shoot  from  a  main  stem,  as  from  a  root,  trunk, 
stream,  street,  Ac* 

off  skip,  tubit.  [Eng.  off,  and  »kip=tcape,  as  in 
landaratir  (q.  v.).] 

Art:  A  term  used  to  denote  that  part  of  a  land- 
scape which  recedes  from  the  spectator  into  the 
distance. 

off  spring,  *  of  spring,  *  of  spryng,  *  ox- 
spring,  svbtt.  [A.  8.  oftpriny,  from  o/=off,  and 
«prinvan=to  spring.] 

1.  A  scion,  a  child,  a  descendant  or  descendants, 
Dear  or  remote. 

"  Prove  the  share 
His  offspring  hold  in  his  paternal  care." 

CVirptr.  Hopt,  140. 

2.  A  production  of  any  kind. 

"Hail,  holy  light,  oftprtno  of  Heaven  first-born  !" 
Hilton:  P.  L.,  iii.  i. 

*3.  Propagation,  generation. 

"That  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally,  doth 
•eem  to  continue  itself  by  offspring  and  propagation." — 
llovktr  Ecclrt.  folltu. 

•4.  Origin,  descent,  lineage,  family. 

«6f-fns  cate,  *6f  fus-ca  -tlon,».  [OBFUSCATE, 
OBFCSCATION.] 

Off-ward,  <i<(r.  [Eng,  off; -ward.]  Leaning  from 
the  shore,  as  a  ship  when  she  is  aground. 

Oft,  *of-te,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  oft ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
oft,  opt;  Dan.  oftej  Svt.ofta;  O.  H.  Ger.  ofto ;  Ger. 
ort.'Goth.  u/<a.]  [OFTEN.] 

A.  At  adv.:  Often,  many  times,  frequently.  (Used 
in  poetry.) 
tB.  At  adj. :  Frequent,  repeated. 

"  By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find." 

Shakcap.:  Sonnet  14. 

Of -ten  II  silent),  adi:  &  a.  [An  extended  form  of 
oft,  which  first  was  lengthened  into  ofte  (two  sylla- 
bles), and  then  to  o//ew  before  a  vowel  or  h.}  [OFT.] 

A.  At  adv.:  Frequently,  many  times ;  oft,  not 
rarely  or  seldom. 

"In  journeyings  often.*'—  2  Corinthians  ii.  26. 

fB.  As  adj.:  Frequent,  repeated. 

"Usen  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine 
often  infirmities." — 1  Tlmotltuv.'JS. 

often-bearing,  a. 

Sot. :  Bearing  fruit  more  than  twice  in  one  season. 

often-comer,  s.    One  who  comes  frequently. 

Of-ten-ljf  (t  silent),  adv.  [English  often;  •/».] 
Often,  frequently. 

of  ten  ness  i  >  silent),  *of  ten  nesse,  ,-•.  [Eug. 
often;  -nett.]  Frequency. 

"In  the  seldomnesse  and  oftenntasc  of  doing  well."— 
Booker:  Ecclet.  I'olitu,  bk.  i.,  g  8. 

*oft-en-slth  'oft  as  5f;,  *of  te  sithe,  *of-ten- 
Sithe,  «0f-te-slthes,  adv.  [Eng.  oft,  ofte.  or  often, 
and  Mi<l.  Eng.  «i7/i  =  timc.]  Oftentimes,  often,  fre- 
quently. 

oft   en  times  (oft  us  of),  ./.'/-.     [Eng.  often,  and 
(initn.  ]    Often,  many  times,  frequently,  ofttimes. 
"This  song  to  myself  did  1  iiftrntime*  repeat." 

a,.,.;,/,'.,,-//,     Pet  Lamb. 

oft  -time;,  adv.  [Eng.  <ift.  and  times.]  Often, 
oftentimes,  many  times,  frequently. 

"  Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  1  remember  ufttimr*  to  have  seen." 

H'onUicorth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 
6.  g.,  «.     [OGEE.] 

(g  -am,  t.   [OGHAM.] 

6g  c6  He,  .-.  [Greek  onoA;<M=a  bend,  a  curve; 
•nff  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a  chlorite 
which  is  found  in  groups  of  crystals,  having  a  bent 
or  curved  form,  ana  a  micaceous  structure.  Found 
at  the  St.  Gothard,  and  at  Kauri-.  Salzburg.  Dana 
refers  it  to  his  Prochlorite.  and  the  Brit.  \ftu.  Cat. 
to  the  Ripidolite  of  Des  Cloizeaux  (see  these 
words). 

*6g  -dft  ad,  «.  [Gr.  ogdoai  (genit.  ogdoadot)  = 
the  number  eight.  ]  A  thing  composed  of  eight 
parts,  as  a  poem  of  eight  lines,  a  body  of  eight  per- 
sons, &.C. 

*6g-d5-as  tlch,  *5g  do  as -tick.  t.  [Greek 
ogdoas—the  number  eight,  and  ttichot~&  row,  line, 
or  verse.]  A  poem  of  eight  lines. 

"Hi»  request  to  Diana  in  a  hexastick,  and  her  answer 
in  an  ogdoaftlck." — Seltten:  Illustrations  of  Drayton't 
Poll/oUHon,  m.  1. 

6  ge6  ,  6  -give,  I.  [O.  Fr.  augive,  from  Sp.  auge 
=  the  highest  point ;  Fr.  ogive.] 
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1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  wave-like  molding,  having  an  inner    and 
outer  curve,  like  the  letter  S.    I  MOLDING.] 

(2)  A  pointed  arch,  the  sides  of 
which  are  each  formed  of  two 
contrasted  curves,  the  one  con- 
cave and  the  other  convex. 

2.  Ordn.:  An  ornamental  mold- 
ing, shaped  like   the  letter   S, 
used  on  guns,  mortars,  and  how- 
itzers. 

ogee-plane,  «.     A  joiner's  Ogee, 

plane  for  working  ogee-moldings. 

O-gee  chee,  «.    [Native  name.]    [NiBSA.J 

*6g  ga  nl  tion,  .s.  [Let.  ogganio,  obgannio=  to 
yelp  or  growl  as  a  dog  at  any  one.]  A  growling  or 
snarling,  as  of  a  dog. 

"Nor  will  I  abetaine  notwithstanding  yoor  ogyatti- 
tiuu." — HUiuntagu:  Appeal  to  Omar,  ch.  xxix. 

8g  -ham,  Sg  -am,  «.    [Ir.  ogham;  Gael.  Of;fcum.] 

1.  A  peculiar  kind  of  writing  used  by  the  ancient 
Irish  and  some  other  Celtic  nations. 

2.  One  of  the  characters  used  in  this   kind   of 
writing.    They    consisted    principally  of   straight 
lines,  the  significance  of  which  depended  on  their 
position  relative  to  a  chief  line,  through,  over,  or 
under  which  they  were  drawn,  singly  or  in  groups, 
either  perpendicularly  or  obliquely.    The  place  of 
this  chief  line  was  sometimes  filled  by  the  edge  of 
the  substance  (usually  stone)  on  which  the  oghams 
were  incised. 

3.  A  particular  mode  of  speech. 

0-ghl-gee,  *.    [Native  name.]    [SPONDIAS.] 
6-gIv'-al,  a.    [Eng.  oo>it)(e) ;  -aJ.] 
Arch.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ogive  or  ogee;  in 
shape  of  an  ogee. 

6'-gIve,  s.    [Fr.]    [OGEE,  1  (2).] 

6  gle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from  a  Dut.  'oogelen,  a 
frequent,  of  oogen=to  cast  sheep's  eyes  upon  one; 
cf.  Low  Ger.  oeaeln=to  ogle;  0.  Dut.  oogheler=et 
flatterer,  from  Dut.  ooge=the  eye.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  look  at  with  side  glances,  as  with 
a  wish  to  attract  attention,  or  in  fondness. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  cast  side  glances  with  a  view  to 
attract  attention,  or  in  fondness. 

"To  patch,  nay  »<jlr,  may  become  a  saint." 

fitpt:  Kaprtiftlit  Lock,  v.  28. 

6  -gle,  «.    [OGLE,  r.  ]    A  side  glance  or  look. 
"  For  glances  beget  ogles,  oglet  night*." 

Byron :  Itfjijio,  xvi. 

&'-gl8r,  t.    [Kng.  ogl(e) ;  -*r.J    One  who  ogles. 
"A  certain  Beet  of  professed  enemies  to  the  repose  of 
the  fair  sex,  called  outers."— Tatlfr,  No.  145. 

6'-glI-6  (g  silent) , ».    [OLIO.  ] 

5g-m6  rhl  nfis,  «.  [Or.  opmo»=a  furrow,  and 
rhis  (geuit.  r/tino»)  =  the  nose.] 

Zool. :  A  name  proposed  by  Peters  for  F.  Ouvier's 
sea-genus  Stenorhynchus,  that  name  having  been 
applied  by  Lamarck  in  1819  to  a  genus  of  crabs. 

6  -gre  (gre  as  g8r),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  ogro,  O. 
Sp.  hitergo,  uerco;  Ital.  orco—tt  hobgoblin,  from 
Lat.  orcus=  hell,  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions.] 
An  imaginary  monster,  in  fairy  tales  and  popular 
legends,  said  to  live  upon  human  flesh;  hence, 
generally,  a  monster,  a  frightful  hideous  creature. 

8  -gre-Ish  (gre  as  gSr),  adj.  [Eng.  ogre;  -ith.] 
Resembling  an  ogre  ;  characteristic  of  or  befitting 
an  ogre. 

6  gre  Ism  (gre  as  gSn,  6  grlsm,  subtt.  [Eng. 
ogre;  -I'M//.  |  The  character  or  habits  of  ogres. 

6  -grass  (!),«.    [Fr.  ogrette.]    A  female  ogre. 

6   gre ss  (2), «.    [Fr.  ogresse.] 

Her. :  A  cannon-ball  or  pellet  of  a  black  color. 

*4'-grtl-l6n,  tubtt.  [Fr.]  A  little  ogre.  (Thack- 
eray.) 

6-gf  g  -I-a,  «.    [OGIOIAN.] 

I'u In  out. :  A  genus  of  Trllobites,  family  Asaphidip, 
from  the  Lower  Silurian.  It  resembles  the  type 
genus  Asaphus,  but  the  tail  is  more  conspicuously 
marked,  the  hypostomo  is  rounded,  the  glabclla 
distinctly  furrowed,  and  the  pleune  of  the  thorax 
have  only  rudimentary  fulcra. 

6  g?g    Ian,  o.     [Seedef.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ogyges,  a  legendary 
king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes,  son  of  Terra,  or  of 
Neptune,  and  husband  of  Thebe,  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter.    In  his  reign,  B.  ( '.  1764,  Attica  is  said  to  have 
been    inundated  with  a  deluge,  which    has    been 
called  the  Ogygian  Deluge. 

2.  fig.:  Of  great  and  obscure  antiquity. 

Ah,  interj.  [A  later  spelling  of  O  (q.  v.).]  Anex- 
clamation  denoting  surprise,  pain,  sorrow, anxiety ; 
also  used  in  addresses  and  invocations. 
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6-hI-o,«.  [Indian="  Beautiful  River."]  One  of 
the  Mali'-  of  the  Union.  "Buckeye  State."  Ex- 
plored by  La  Salic  in  1679 ;  Ohio  Territory  organ- 
ized May  7,  ISO) ;  admitted  as  a  state  April  30, 1802 ; 
first  permanent  settlement  at  Marietta,  1788;  area, 
41,060  square  miles.  Number  of  Union  uoldiers  fur- 
nished, 313,180.  School  age6-21,  school  system  first 
class.  Climate  as  healthful  as  any  in  the  United 
States.  Warmest  on  Ohio  River.  Average  rainfall, 
including  snow,  42  inches ;  decreases  to  37  inches 
at  north,  and  increases  to  47  inches  at  sooth.  Tem- 
perature forstate  average?  for  winter 35%  summer 
11" ;  range  of  temperature  16'  below  zero  to  101* 
above. 

ohm'l  ..-.  [Fr.  &  Qer.]  A  liquid  measure  con- 
taining forty  imperial  gallons. 

"  Cost  some  hundred  florins  the  nhm." 

l-"HUfell<iic:  trultiett  Legend,  iv. 

6hm  (2),  6hm  -ad,  ».    [Named  after  Prof.  Ohm.] 

Electromagnetic! :  The  unit  of  resistance.    It  is 

10>  ('.  6.  S.  units  of  resistance,  and  is  the  same 

as  the  value   of  one  earth-quadrant  per  second. 

[C.O.S.] 

Ohm  (3),  t.    [See  the  compound.] 

Ohm's  law, .-. 

Elect.:  A  law  enunciated  by  Prof.  Ohm,  in  1827, 
for  determining  the  quantity  of  electromotive  force 
in  a  voltaic  battery.  It  is  that  the  intensity  of  the 
current  in  a  voltaic  current  is  equal  to  the  electro- 
motive force  divided  by  the  resistance.  [INTENSITY, 

6  h&n  ,  interj.    [Gael.]    Alas !  woe  is  ma! 
"Ohon !  it'-  an  ill  feight  whur  he  that  win*  has  the  want 
o't." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xx. 

-tfld,  »uff.  [Gr.eirfo»=form,  appearance,  shape.] 
A  sufiix  used  to  denote  resemblance. 

Oi  de  ml  a,  s.  [Gr.  oidema~&  swelling.] 
Ornith.:  Surf-duck;  a  genus  of  Anatidte,  with  five 
specios  from  the  Nearctic  and  Paltearctic  regions. 
Hill  broad,  with  dilated  margins,  and  coarse  lamel- 
liform  teeth,  gibbous  above  the  nostrils,  which  are 
nearly  mesial,  large,  and  elevated.  Prevailing 
color,  black  in  the  male,  brown  in  the  female. 
< iiit-  iniii  pertpicillata  is  the  Black  Duck,  and  <>. 
fusca,  the  Velvet  Duck. 

5-Id  -I-fim,  «.    [Latinized  from  a  dimin.  of  Gr. 

./.in      ail  egg. | 

Botany :  Link's  name  for  n  supposed  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi).  It  consists  of 
delicate  horizontal  filaments,  creeping  over  leaves, 
fruits,  or  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
constituting  an  interlaced  fleecy  coat,  with  erect 
pedicels,  bearing  oval  bodies  called  conidia,  wbirh, 
becoming  detached  and  falling,  germinate,  pro- 
ducing now  plants.  Outturn  tufkrri  is  the  Vine 
Fungusfq.  v.)  ;  O.  lactis  grows  on  sour  milk,  O.nlhi- 
cans  in  the  human  mouth,  forming  aphtha*.  Many 
are  only  imperfect  states  of  other  genera,  but 
Herkeley  considers  that  some  are  mature  and 
genuine  species. 

•olgne-ment,  t.    [OINEMENT.] 

611,  *olle,  «oyl,  *oyle, «.  [O.  Fr.oile  (Fr.nuite), 
from  Lut.  oleum,  from  Gr.  <'/aioii=oil;  A.  S.  ele; 
Qoth.aleu;  Dut.  &  Dan.  olie;  Icel.  olio:  Ger.  oelr 
Gael,  uill;  Wei.  oietc.J 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  fixed  oils  used  in  painting  on  canvas,  &c., 
are  liuHeed,  walnut,  and  poppy,  expressed  from  the 
seeds  and  purified  in  various  ways,  and  rendered 
drying  by  the  addition  of  the  oxides  of  lead  or  zinc. 
Cold-drawn    linseed    oil  is  the  best  for  use,  espe- 
cially after  being  boiled  upon  charcoal  to  separate 
the  mucilage  and  other  impurities.    Thesooils  are 
the  vehicles  or  media  in  which  the  pigments  are 
ground  and  diluted  for  use;  they  should  be  pale  in 
color,    limpid,  and   transparent,    and    should  dry 
quickly.    The  essential  oils  used  in  painting  are 
those  of  turpentine  for  diluting  the  pigment*  ground 
in  oil,  and  of  spike  or  lavender  for  wax  and  enamel 
painting. 

(2)  An  oil-color  (q.  v.). 

"  On  thy  palette  lie  the  blended  oils." 

Tteketl:  To  Sir  Oottfre,  Kneller. 

2.  Hot.:   Oils  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  the 
form  of  minute  drops  in  the  cells  of  many,  if  not  of 
nearly  all  plants.    They  are  of  two  kinds,  essential 
and  fixed  oils,  the  former  being  special  secretions 
in  glands,  glandular  hairs,  and  hairs  on  parts  ox- 
posed  to  light.    Fixed  oils  nrr  found  chiefly  in  the 
cells  of  tissues,  and  have  a  relation  to,  or,  at  times, 
seem  to  i.rrur  as   substitutes  for   starch.     Some 
fruits  contain  oil  in  their  peri.-perms;  spores  of 
cryptogamic  plants  and  pollen  grains  have  it  in 
abundance. 

3.  t'hrm.:  A  term  generally  applied  to  all  neutral 
fatty  substances  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures.   The  mineral  oils,  and  many  of  the  vola- 
tile oils  of  vegetable  origin,  are  simply  compounds 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     till,     fatter;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p6t. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk.     who,     son;     mute,     cnb.     cure,    unite,    cnr,    rtle,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     as,     a  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu     kw. 
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of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  the  larger  proportion 
of  vegetable  and  animal  oils  contain  oxygen  in  ad- 
dit ii in,  while  a  few  also  contain  nitrogen  and  sul- 
phur, as  in  oil  of  mustard.  The  vegetaole  and  ani- 
mal oils  containing  oxygen  are  mostly  glycerideg  of 
fatty  acids,  and  are  characterized  by  being  insoluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily 
soluble  in  ether. 

II.  Fig. ;  Labor,  toil. 

"His  oyle  and  labor  lout." 
Touchstone  of  Complexion*  «  I'ref.,  p.  vii.i. 
'   For  many  oils  see  the  word  with  which  oil  is 
combined,  as  almond,  lavender,  Ac. 
T  To  strike  oil : 

(1)  To  discover  a  petroleum  spring  by  boring. 

(2)  To  discover  some  unexpected  means  of  gain- 
ing great  financial  profit  or  advantage. 

oil-bag,  8.  A  sack  of  horsehair  or  cocoanut  fiber, 
nsed  in  pressing  olelne  from  the  stearine  in  a  press, 
oil-beetle,  >. 

Entum. :  The  genus  Meloe  (q.  v.). 
oil-bird, 8. 
Ornithology : 

1.  Stealornis  caripentit,  the  Gnaeharo  (q.  v.). 

2.  Batrachoitomus  monilif/er,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard  among   the    precipices   of   Adam's    Peak 
range.    (Tennent:  Ceylon  (ed.  5th),  i.  180.) 

Oil-box,  «.  A  box  containing  a  supply  of  oil  for  a 
journal,  and  feeding  it  by  means  of  a  wick  or  other 
contrivance;  an  oil-cup. 

Oil-cake,  «.  The  marc  or  refuse  after  oil  is 
pressed  from  flax,  rape,  mustard,  cotton,  or  hemp 
seed ;  or  from  cocoa-nut  pulp.  Used  for  cattle-feed 
or  manure. 

Oil-cake  mill:  A  machine  to  crumble  oil-cake  as 
food  for  stock. 

oil-can,  «. 

1.  A  can  or  vessel  for  storage  of  oil,  from  which  it 
ig  withdrawn  for  sale  or  use,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  A  can  for  holding  oil  for  supplying  lamps,  oil- 
clips,  or  journals. 

'.'..  An  oiler  for  lubricated  bearings. 

oil-car, ».    [TANK-CAR  (q.  v.).] 

oil -cellar,  «.  An  oil-reservoir  in  the  bottom  of  a 
jourual-box. 

Oil-Cloth,  s,  A  tarpaulin ;  painted  ranvas  for 
floor-covering.  The  latter  description  is  prepared 
from  cloth  especially  woven  for  the  purpose,  fre- 
quently of  groat  width,  and  covered  on  each  side  by 
a  peculiar  series  of  processes  with  paint.  Figures 
or  patterns  in  oil-colors  are  afterward  printed  on 
one  side  by  means  of  wooden  blocks.  [FLOOR- 
CLOTH. | 

Oil-COCk,  8.  A  faucet  admitting  oil  from  an  oil- 
cup  in  the  journal. 

Oil-color,  8.  A  color  or  pigment  made  by  grind- 
ing a  coloring  substance  in  oil. 

Oil-cup, «.    [OIL-BOX.] 

oil-fuel,  8.  Refined  or  crude  petroleum,  naph- 
thaline, shale-oil,  creosote,  grease,  residuum  tar, 
Ac.  ( Used  for  the  furnaces  of  steamships.) 

oil-gas,*. 

Chemintry:  A  gas  of  high  illuminating  power, 
obtained  by  dropping  oil  on  substances  heated  to 
Badness  and  collecting  the  gaseous  product. 

oil-gilding,  8.  A  process  of  gilding  in  which  the 
Bold-leftf  is  laid  on  a  surface  prepared  by  a  priming 
nf  whiting  and  size,  several  coats  of  clear  cole  or 
transparent  size,  and  an  upper  surface  of  oil  gold- 
size,  made  of  boiled  linseed-oil  and  ocher,  laid  ou 
with  a  brush. 

oil-gland,  8. 

Hot. :  A  gland  producing  oil,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
Hypericutn  perforatum, 
oil-hole,  8.    A  passage  for  a  lubricant, 
oil-leather,  a. 

leather:  Leather  prepared  by  currying  hides  in 
oil.  The  hides  are  somewhat  moist,  that  the  oily 
matters  may  be  gradually  and  thoroughly  absorbed. 

oil-mill,  8.  A  kind  of  mill  for  expressing  veg- 
etable oils. 

oil-mineral,  s.    [PETROLEUM.] 

oil-nut,  s. 

Dot.:  The  genus  Hamiltonia.  The  best-known 
spcries  is  the  Olive-bearing  Oil-nut,  Hamiltonia 
oleifera,  a  native  of  North  America. 

•oil  of  angels,  s.  A  gift  or  bribe  of  money,  in 
allusion  to  the  coin  angel.  (Eng.) 

"  His  stripes  wash'd  off 
With  oil  of  angels." 

.Vtmsinger:  Duke  of  Milan,  iii.  2. 

Oil  Of  brick,  8.  An  empyrcumatic  oil  used  by 
lapidaries  as  a  vehicle  for  emery,  by  which  precious 
stones  are  sawed  or  cut.  The  brick  is  soaked  in  oil 
and  subjected  todistillation  at  a  high  temperature. 


•Oil  Of  holly,  8.    A  beating.     (Slang.) 

oil  of  male  fern,  s. 

Chtm.  and  Pharrn. :  An  oil  of  a  dark  green  color, 
formed  by  dissolving  the  soluble  matters  contained 
in  the  rhizomes  of  the  male  fern.  It  is  used  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

*oil  of  talc,  s.  A  cosmetic  common  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  consisting  of  talc  calcined. 

"She  ne'er  had  or  hath 
Any  belief  in  Madam  Baubdee's  bath 
Or  Turner's  oil  of  tale.** 

Benjonson:  Underwoods. 
Oil  Of  VitrlOl,  8.     [SULPHURIC-ACID.] 

oil  of  wine,  ».    [ETHERIN.] 

Oil-painted,  o.     Painted  in  oil-colors.    (Long- 
fellow :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper.) 
oil-painting,  8. 

1.  The  art  of  painting  in  oil-colors,  the  invention 
of  which  has  oeen  generally  but  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  Van  Eyck,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.    The  colors  chiefly  used  are  white 
lead,  Cremnitz  white, chrome, kings  yellow,  Naples 
yellow,  ocher,  Dutch  pink,  terra  da  Sienna,  yellow 
lake,  vermilion,  red  lead,  Indian  red,  Venetian  red. 
lakes,  browns,  pinks,  Vandyke  brown,  burnt  and 
unburnt  umber.    Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue,  ivory 
black,  blue  black,  asphaltum,  ultramarine. 

"The  i- 1  ui  in  of  Van  Eyck  to  the  Invention  of  oil-painting 
in  the  fifteenth  oentnry  ban  beenshown  to  be  untenable." 
— Tennent:  Ceylon,  i.  491. 

2.  A  painting  executed  in  oil-colors.    Such  pict- 
ures are  painted  on  wood  or  metal,  but  most  com- 
monly on    canvas,  stretched    upon  a    frame,  ami 

§  rimed  with  a  kind  of  size  mixed  with  paint  of 
rab  or  white  color. 
Oil-palm,  8.    | OILY-PALM.  ] 
oil-passage,  8. 

Bat.  (pi.):  Passages  producing  oil,  as  in  Umbel- 
lifeife  and  Composita?. 

oil-plant,  8. 

Bot. :  Sesamum  orientale. 

Oil-press,  8.  A  press  for  extracting  oil  from  the 
seeds  of  various  plants. 

Oil-pump,  8.  A  pump  to  raise  oil  from  a  can  or 
reservoir  and  discharge  it  on  to  a  journal. 

oil-safe,  8.  A  storage  vessel  for  oil,  protected 
from  access  of  tire,  and  measurably  from  the  heat 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

oil-sardine, «. 

Ichthy.:  Clupen  scombrina.    [SARDINE.] 
oil-seed,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Verbesinrt satira;  (2)  (Suizotia  oleifera; 
(3)  Ricinus  cominunis.    [CASTOR-OIL.J 
oil-shale,  8.    [OIL-COAL.] 

oil-shop,  8.  A  shop  where  oils,  colors,  &c.,  are 
sold.  (Engliik.) 

Oil-Skin,  8.  Cloth  treated  with  oil  to  make  it 
water  and  perspiration  proof ;  it  is  used  for  making 
waterproof  clothing,  Ac. 

Oil-spring,  *.  A  spring  which  yields  mineral 
oils,  such  as  petroleum,  naphtha,  Ac.  [OIL-WELL.] 

Oil-Still,  8.  A  still  for  hydrocarbons,  notably 
petroleum . 

oil-stone,  8.  A  slab  of  fine-grained  stone,  set  in 
a  wooden  block  and  provided  with  a  wooden  cover, 
used  for  imparting  a  keen  edge  to  tools ;  it  is  BO 
called  because  oil  is  used  for  lubricating  its  rubbing 
surface. 

oil-test,  8.  A  test  or  standard  for  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  hydrocarbon  vapors 
of  petroleum  are  liable  to  explode.  That  usually 
employed  consists  in  heating  the  oil  in  a  porcelain 
vessel  surrounded  by  a  hot-water  bath.  A  wire  is 
placed  1  inch  above  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  and  when 
a  thermometer,  whose  bulb  is  submerged  1}  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  oil,  indicates  the  desired 
heat,  say  90° ,  a  small  flame  is  passed  quickly  along 
the  wire  over  the  surface  of  the  oil :  if  no  flash  is 
produced,  the  heat  is  continued  and  the  test  tip- 
plied  at  every  3°  above  this  until  the  flashing-point 
is  reached. 

oil-tree,  8. 

Bot.:  Bassia  longifolia.    [BASSIA.] 

oil-way,  8.    An  oil-hole. 

Oil-well,  8.  A  well  sunk  into  an  oil-bearing 
mineral  bed,  for  the  reception  of  the  mineral  oil  or 
petroleum  which  filters  or  flows  into  it.  Oil-wells 
vary  in  depth  from  lOOtol.UOO  feet,  but  the  mode 
of  sinking  them  is  substantially  similar.  [PETRO- 
LEUM.] 

611,  *oyl,  v.  t.    [OiL,  8.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  rub  or  smear  over  with  oil;  to  lubri- 
cate with  oil ;  to  anoint. 

"Amber will  attract  straws  thus  oiled.  '—Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors. 


2.  Fig.:  To  make  smooth  or  pleasant;  to  smooth 
over. 

"  Error,  oiled  with  obsequiousness  .  .  .  has  often  the 
advantage  of  truth."— South.-  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9. 

oiled,  'oyled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OiL,  v.] 

oiled-leather,  8.  Leather  dressed  with  oil;  as, 
chamois-leather. 

oiled-paper,  s.    [TRACING-PAPER.] 
oiled-silk.  8. 

Fabric:  Silk  which  has  been  treated  with  boiled 
oil.  so  as  to  render  it  water  and  perspiration  proof. 

611 -8r,  8.    [Eng.  oil;  -«•.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  oils* 

2.  A  can  for  applying  oil  to  a  journal ;  an  oil-can. 
•3.  One  who  deals  in  oils ;  an  oilman. 

611-«r-y,8.    [Eng.  oiler;  -y.] 

1.  The  articles  sold  or  dealt  in  by  an  oilman. 

2.  An  oil-shop. 

611-1  ness,  «oyl  i  nesse.  t.  [Eng.  oily;  -nets.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  oily ;  greasiuess, 
uuctnoutfnefcs. 

oll'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  &  s.    [OIL,  ».] 

A.  Aipr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A,s  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  smearing,  covering  or 
lubricating  with  oil. 

2.  \\'tn>l :  A  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  to 
prevent  the  fibers  from  becoming  felted  in  the  sub- 
sequent scribbling  and  carding. 

olling-out ,  s. 

Fine  Art:  Preparing  the  surface  of  a  picture 
which  is  to  be  retouched  by  spreading  over  a  very 
slight  coating  of  oil,  the  better  to  receive  the  fvesh 
pigments. 

611  -let,  611  l«tte,  <Jy  -Igt,  s.  [Fr.  aeilM,  dimin. 
of  o>ii  =  an  eye.) 

Arch. :  Openings  or  loop-holes  made  in  the  bat- 
tlements and  walls  of  medifeval  fortifications, 
through  which  arrows  were  discharged  at  the  be- 
siegers. 

611 -man,  8ub8'.  [Eng.  oil,  aod  man.]  One  v>ho 
deals  in  oils,  colors,  Ac. 

611  -f,  <>•    [Eng.  oil;  -y.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  of  or  containing  oil ;  having  the  na- 
ture or  qualities  of  oil. 

"The  instances  we  have  wherein  crude  and  watery  sab- 
stance  turneth  into  fat  and  oily,  are  of  four  kinds." 
—Bacon.-  Xat.  //(«(.,§  355. 

2.  Covered  or  smeared  with  oil;  greasy,  unctuous, 
fatty. 

3.  Resembling  oil ;  as,  an  oily  appearance. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Fat,  greasy. 

"A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God." 

'll«iiii*on    Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  69. 

2.  Unctuous,  smooth,  glib;  smoothly  sanctimoni- 
ous; bland,  wheedling. 

' '  Flattery's  guile  in  oily  words  profuse." 

Glover:  Leonitlas,  x. 

oily-grain,  «. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Sesamum  (q.  v.). 
oily-palm,  8. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Elans  (q.  v.). 
oin,  "'iff.    [Eng.  suffs.  -n(id),  and  -in  (Che m.).] 
< 'In  in. ;  Bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to ;  distantly 
connected  with. 

*oine  ment,  *oyne  ment,  *olgne  ment, ».  [O. 
Fr.  oignement=an  anointing,  an  unguent ;  ongier 
(Fr.  o.na>e)= to  anoint;  Lat.  unyuo.J  [OINTMENT.] 

*61nt,  *oynt,  ».  t.  [Fr.  pint,  pa.  par.  of  oindre= 
to  a  iminl  (q.  v.).]  To  anoint;  to  smear  or  rub  over 
with  any  unctuous  substance ;  to  grease.  (DryAen: 
Virgift  .•r'.ni-id  x.  208.) 

oint  ment,  *oynt  ment,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  oine- 
iii'  nt,  the  t  being  inserted  from  a  confusion  with 
the  verb  to  anoint  (q.  v.).]  A  soft  unctuous  sub- 
stance or  compound  used  for  smearing  or  anoint- 
ing, especially  the  body  or  a  diseased  part;  an 
unguent. 

"The  spirit  of  humiliation  should  be  like  Aaron's  pn- 
cioasointmenl." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  12. 

1[  The  composition  of  the  ointments  used  in  medi- 
cine is  very  various.  Thus  there  are  compound 
spermaceti ;  croton  oil  and  lard ;  compound  sul- 
phur ;  tar  and  citrine ;  mercurial,  and  belladonna 
ointments,  Ac. 

Ols  -a.n-Ite  (Ois  as  was.),  t.  [From  Oisan(s), 
L'lsere,  France,  where  found  ;  Buff,  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min.:  (1)  The  same  as  OCTAHEDRITB  (q.  v.) ;  (2) 
the  same  asEpIDOTE  (q.  v.). 


boll,     oo"y;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopbon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


O.K. 
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old-wife 


0.  K.,  p/ir.    [See  def.l    A  alang  abbreviation  of 
"Orl  KomefVAll  Correct.     To  "O.  AT."  an  «<•- 
fnint  in  In  vouch  for  its  correctness.    This  practice 
lias  baoooM  general  in  business  circles. 

6ke,  «.    [Turk.] 

1.  A  Turkish  and  Egyptian  weight,  equal  to  about 
2\  II,,. 

2.  A  Hungarian  and  Wallachian  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, equal  to  about  2Vt  pints. 

6  kfinite.K.  [After  Oken,  the  German  natural- 
i^t  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  closely  aggregated 
minute  acicular  crystals,  sometimes  fibrous,  diverg- 
ing, also  compact.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic 
(T).  Hardness,  4'5-S  ;  specific  gravity.  2'2H-2'37  ;  lus- 
ter, somewhat  pearly,  sometimes  opalescent  ;  color, 
white  when  pure;  tough.  CompOftitiOD  ;  Silica,  56'6  ; 
lime,  26-4  :  water,  1TO=100.  Found  in  old  dolerites 
(•'traps"). 

•6   k8r.«.    [OcHER.] 
Sk'-rs,.  8k'-r8,  s.    [OCHBA.] 

8k  Mb  -bi-hlte,  «.  [After  Oktibbeh(a)  County, 
Missouri  ;  sull.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Shepard  to  a  group  of 
meteoric  irons,  in  which  the  proportions  of  iron  and 
nickel  would  correspond  to  the  formula,  FeN'i. 


-Ol,  ruff.    [Eng.  (oJ 

Chem.  :  A  sutlix  terminating  compounds  which 

are  true  alcohols.    Thus,  phenol^pheuylic  alcohol. 

8l-a  ca  98  te,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  olax  (geuit.  olnc(it); 
fern,  pi,  adj.  guff.  -ace&A 

lint  .  :  Olacads  :  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
often  spiny,  with  simple,  rarely  compound,  alter- 
nate, entire,  exstipulate  leaves;  the  calyx  small, 
entire,  or  slightly  toothed,  often  becoming  at  last 
enlarged  ;  petals  definite,  separate,  or  cohering  in 
pairs  by  trie  intervention  of  stamens  ;  throe  to  ten 
of  the  stamens  fertile  ;  ovary  one-celled,  oroccasion- 
ally  imperfectly  throe  or  four-celled;  ovules  two, 
three,  or  one;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple.  Fruit 
drupaceous,  one-celled,  one-seeded.  Mostly  from 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Known  genera,  twenty-three;  species  uncertain. 
(Lindley.) 

Sl'-a-c&d,  ».     [Lat.  o/a.r  (genit.  olac(w)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 
Hoi.  (pi.)  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Olacnceee. 

81    a  flte,  »•    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  namn  apparently  given  by  Breithanpt  to 
the  "oligoclase-albito  "  of  Schoorer,  a  felspar  in- 
cluded by  Dana  under  albite.  Itcontains  an  excess 
of  protoxides. 

61    ax,  x.    [Lat.=odorous:  o!eo=to  smell.] 

Sot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Olacaceee 
(q.  v.).  The  species,  of  which  about  twenty-four 
are  known,  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  often  thorny, 
chiefly  from  Asia  and  Australia.  The  wood  of  <  Hn.r 
zi'tflatiirti,  a  small  Ceylonose  tree,  is  fetid  and 
tastes  salt.  It  is  given  in  putrid  fevers,  and  the 
leaves  are  eaten  as  a  salad.  The  fruit  of  O.  scan- 
>l'  H-.  a  sub-Himalayan  species,  is  used  for  making 
sherbet. 

'»81d.«.     [WOLD.] 

61(1,  *Old«,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  eald;  O.  Northumb- 
aid;  cogn.  with  Dut.  oud;  Goth.  <Mheift  Ger.  "It- 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  aio=to  nounsh  ;  Goth. 
a/an.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Far  advanced  in  years  or  life;  having  lived  a 
long  time;  having  passed  a  prolonged  existence; 
aged.    (Applied  to  animals  or  plants.) 

2.  Past  the  middle  period  of  life  or  existence. 

"  Mistaken  blaming  which  old  age  they  call." 

IH-yden  :  Jafrttal,  »»t    10. 

3.  Not  now  ;  not  fresh  or  recent  ;  having  existed 
for  a  long  time. 

"  Would  he  discard  nil  bin  dearest,  his  oldrtl  bin  most 
tronty  friends?"—  ,Vtic»uf<iv  Hitl  £»».,  ch.  ivlii. 

4.  Hade  or  produced  long  before;  ancient,  anti- 
quated. 

"  Were  they  not  of  the  name  strelne,  an  oar  old  num. 
nmenUdooeipresser"—  IMInslted:  Detertp.  England,  bk. 
in  .  ch.  lir. 

5.  Decayed  by  process  of  time;  worn. 

"No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  gar- 
men't."—  MiKfacw  U.  16. 

6.  Having  passed  an  existence  of  any  specified 
duration;  as,  flvfc  years  old;  a  month  old. 

7.  Formerly  cjdxtinic  ;   iincn-nt. 

"  It  wiwtiwide  toi<M<-  men  :  thoanhalt  not  sle."  —  Wuellffe: 


8.  KxiHting  or  subsisting  before  sonu-tliint:  '•]>!•  : 
former,  previous  ;  as,  to  build  a  house  on  the  site 
of  an  old  one. 

9.  Long  past  ;  as,  old  times. 


10.  Long-practiced,  experienced. 

"  Then  naiil  I  unto  her  that  wai  old  In  adulteries.  Will 
they  now  commit  whoredom**  with  her  V" — Exekiel  iviii.  48. 

11.  Long  cultivated  or  worked  ;   ns,  old  land. 

12.  Having  the  thoughts,  feelings,  or  experience 
of  an  old  person ;  sagacious,  sensible,  thoughtful, 
far-seeing,  sharp;  as,  to  have  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders. 

13.  Crafty,  canning. 

14.  Used  as  a  familiar  term  of  affection  or  cordi- 
ality.    (Colloquial.) 

"Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack."—  Shalceip.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  I., 

•I.".  Plenty, copious,  abundant ;  more  than  enough. 
"News,  old  news." — SHakegp. :  Taminaofthe  Skretf,  iii.  2. 

16.  Antiquated,  worn  out;  wanting  in  vigor,  sense, 
or  liveliness. 

17.  Customary,  wonted. 

"  Your  old  vice  ntlll." 
Shaketp. ;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  111.  L 
B.  .-la  adr. :  Of  old;  in  old  times;  formerly. 
"A  song  that  old  was  sung." 

Shakeip.:  Pertele*.     (Prol.) 

*"  Of  old:  In  old  times;  long  ago;  from  ancient 
times;  formerly,  anciently. 

"A*  were  the  dreg*  of  Romulus  of  old.'1 

Thornton :  Libert u,  v.  292. 
Old-accustomed,  a.    Customary  from  old  times. 

Old  age,  K.  That  period  or  portion  of  life  past 
middle-age ;  advanced  age  or  years. 

IT  Duringyouth  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  body 
is  able,  not  merely  to  balance  the  daily  waste,  but 
to  add  new  material.  After  the  culmination  of 
manhood,  or  of  womanhood,  the  body  is  able  only 
to  meet  its  daily  waste,  and  as  old  ago  creeps  on 
not  even  that.  The  several  organs  do  not  decay 
simultaneously,  but  they  are  so  correlated  that  the 
failure  of  one  soonerorlateraffects  the  other.  The 
power  of  resistance  to  detrimental  change  becomes 
less  after  the  climacteric  (q.  v.),  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  total  failure  of  some  essential  organ 
with  fatal  results.  [DEATH.] 

Old  Catholics, «.  pi. 

Church  Hi»t.:  The  name  assnmed  by  a  body  of 
German  priests  and  laymen  who  refused  to  accept 
tin-  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  definition,  formed  themselves  into  a 
separate  body.  It  was  essentially  a  University 
movement,  for  the  German  bishops  who  had  left 
Rome  to  avoid  voting — Hefele  among  the  number — 
afterward  submitted.  Van  Schulte,  a  professor  at 
Prague,  published  a  formal  protest;  then  came  the 
Nuremberg  protest  of  "Catholic  professors"  (Aug., 
1870).  Father  Hyacintho's  "Appel  aux  Evfiques" 
followod  in  La  Libert*  early  in  1871,  and  (March  28) 
Dr.  Dollinger  set  forth  his  reasons  for  withholding 
his  assent "  as  a  Christian,  a  theologian,  an  histor- 
ical student,  and  a  citizen."  Dollinger  and  Fried- 
rich  were  immediately  excommunicated.  In  Sep- 
tember following,  a  congress  was  held  at  Munich, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  geek  re-union  with  the 
Greeks.  In  1872  a  second  congress  was  held  at 
Cologne,  at  which  Dean  Stanley  was  present,  and 
sen  tan  account  to  the  London  Times,  which  aronsed 
much  interest  all  over  the  world.  On  Aug.  11, 1873, 
Dr.  Roinkens  was  consecrated  at  Rotterdam  by  Dr. 
Hey  de  Kamp^  Jansenist  Bishop  of  Deventer,  and, 
in  1876,  Dr.  Remkens  consecrated  Dr.  Herzog.  The 
first  synod  (1874)  made  confession  and  fasting  vol- 
untary; the  second  (1875)  reduced  the  number  of 
feasts,  and  admitted  only  such  impediments  to 
marriage  as  were  recognized  by  the  State;  the 
third  (1876)  i>ermitted  priests  to  marry,  but  forbade 
them  to  officiate  after  marriage.  This  prohibition 
was  annulled  by  the  fifth  synod  (1878),  and,  in  con- 
sequence, Friedrich,  Heusch,  and  some  others  with- 
drew. Congregations  of  Old  Catholics  exist  in 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Mexico,  but  their  numbers  are  small.  In  Germany 
they  seem  to  bo  dwindling  away,  but  the  protest  of 
Dollinger  and  his  fellows  will  remain  an  important 
landmark  iti  religious  history. 

old-clothesman.  >.  One  who  deals  in  old  or 
cast-off  clothi-s. 

Old  Continent,  B. 

1.  The  continent  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as  distinguished  from 
the  New  Continent  of  North  and  South  America, 

Old  Country,  «.    A  name  given  tii  his  mother 
country  generally  by  any  colonist  or  emigrant, 
old-faced,  a. 

1.  "i-'/.  Lang. :  Looking  old  and  venerable. 
"Ten  time*  more  dishonorably  ragged  than  mold-faced 

ancient."—  Shakrtp..  Henry  /I'.,  PI.  I.,  IT.  2. 

2.  Print. :  Applied  to  type  with  a  face  resembling 
that  of  the  typo  used  by  the  early  printers  who  em- 
ployed Roman  characters. 

This  line  is  set  in  old-faced  type. 


old-fashioned,  a. 

1.  Formed  according  to  old  or  antiquated  fashion 
or  custom. 

2.  Quaint;  partaking  of  the  old  style  or  fashion. 

"  Round  this  old-ftuhtonetl,  quaint  abode 
Deep  silence  reigned." 

Lonyfellotc:  Wayilde  Inn.    (Prel.) 

old  gentleman,  s.    A  euphemism  for  the  deril. 
old-gentlemanly,  a.  A.  adv. 

A.  At  adj. :  Pertaining    to  or  befitting    an  ol(f. 
gentleman.    (Byron:  Don  Juan,  i.  216.) 

B.  At  adv.:  Like  an  old  gentleman. 

old  gooseberry,  ».    The  devil.    [GOOBEBEBBT, 
IT  02J.J 
old  lady, «. 

Entom.:  A  name  given  by  collectors  to  J/ormo 
maura. 

old  maid,  t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  unmarried  woman  somewhat 
advanced  in  years. 

-.  Hot. :  A  West-Indian  name  for  I'inca  rotea. 

Old-maidish,  a.  Like  or  characteristic  of  an  old 
maid ;  prim. 

"Don't  be  so  precise  and  old-maidt»h." — Mod.  /''.lr/./.iy 
Camilla,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vili. 

•Old-maldism,  «.    The  state  or  condition  of  an 
old  maid  ;  advanced  spinsterhood. 
old  man,  *. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  man  advanced  in  years. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

2.  Mining:   Stuff   which  has  been  worked  upon 
before;  working  left  by  the  old  men,  meaning  an- 
cient minors. 

f  (1)  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain:  [MOUNTAIN, 
IT  (l).J. 

(2)  Old  Man  of  the  Sea:  The  old  man.  in  the 
.Arabian  Nightt,  who  leaped  on  and  clung  to  the 
back  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  refusing  to  let  go  or  dis- 
mount; hence,  any  intolerable  burden,  bore,  or 
nuisance  which  one  cannot  get  rid  of. 

Old  Man' t  Beard: 

Botany:  (I)  Clematis  ritalba;  (2)  Goropogon,  an 
asteraceons  genus ;  (3)  Tillandtia  utneoidet. 

Old  Man'*  Eye-brow: 

Bot. :  Drotera  binata. 

Old  Man' t  Head: 

Bot. :  Pilocereut  tenilit. 

Old  Nick,  t.    The  devil. 

Old  Oil,  «.  A  name  given  by  watchmakers  tn 
olive  oil  after  it  has  been  purified  aud  rendered 
limpid. 

Old  Red  Conglomerate,  Old  Red  Sandstone 
Conglomerate,  s. 

Oeol. :  A  conglomerate  with  pebbles  and  bowlders 
occurring  in  Caithness,  on  the  Don,  north  of  Aber- 
deen, near  Balgownie  Bridge,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland.  Prof.  Ramsay  considered  it  to  be  of 
glacial  origin. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  «. 

1.  Oeol.:  [DEVONIAN.] 

2.  <',, mm.,  <tc. :  The  formation  yields  both  build- 
ing and  paving  stones. 

*old-aald,  a.    Said  long  ago ;  said  of  old. 

old  sand, ». 

Founding:  The  sand  forming  the  floor  of  the. 
molding-shop  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 
filling  the  deep  pits  under  the  cranes.  It  is  gener- 
ally quite  black,  weak  and  friable,  and  unfit  for 
the  face  of  any  mold.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
porous  character  makes  it  well  suited  for  filling 
the  flasks  over  the  facing-sand. 

Old  school,  ».  A  school  or  party  belonging  to 
old  times,  or  having  the  opinions,  manners,  Ac.,  of 
bygone  days. 

Old  Scratch,  «.  The  devil.  So  called,  accord- 
inc  to  Brewer,  from  Schratz,  or  Skratts,  it  demon  of 
Scandinavian  mythology. 

Old  song,  *.  A  mere  trifle;  a  nominal  sum  or 
price;  as,  to  buy  anything  for  an  old  sony. 

old  sow,  «. 

Bat.:  Melilotut  caervleut,  called  also  Trigonella 
C'l-nilfti. 

old  style,  t.    [STYLE.] 

Old  Testament,  «.    [TESTAMENT.] 

Old  Tom,  ».    A  strong  variety  of  gin. 

*\  So  called,  according  to  Brewer,  from  Tom  or 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hodges'  gin  distillery,  who  first  concocted  it. 

old  wife.  t. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chattering  old  woman  ;  a  gossip. 

2.  A  man  having  the  habits  or  character  of  an  old 
woman. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thtre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    air,     marine;    gd,     p6t, 
or.     ware,     wplf,     w8rk,     wb6,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oa  =  i;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


old 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Dimii'xtu-.  A  chimney-cap  or  cowl;  an  appara- 
tus for  curing  smoky  chimneys. 

2.  Ichlhy.:  A  popular  name  for  Cantharus  line- 
at  uf. 

old  woman's  bitter,  >. 

Bot.:  (\)Picramniaantldesma;  (2)  Citharexylum 
cceruleum. 

old  woman's  tree,  .«. 
Bot.:  Quiina  jamatcenstf. 
Old  World,  8.  &  a. 

A.  Aisuust.  :  The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  compris- 
ing Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  (of  the  form  Old  World)  :  Inhabiting  the 
Eastern  Hemispheres. 

2.  Fig.  (of  the  form  Old  World)  :  Pertaining  to  a 
bygone  age;  old-fashioned,  antiquated. 

Old  World  Ant-thruthei:  [PlTTIDa:.] 

Old  World  Monkeys:  (CATABRHINE.  MONKEY.] 

Old  World  Vulture*:  [VULTURIN.«.] 

61d  -en,  a.    [Eng.  old;   -en.]     Old,  ancient,  by- 
gone.   (flhaketp.:  Macbeth,  Hi.  4.) 
,  *61d'-en,  v.  t.  &  i.    [OLDEN,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  old;  to  cause  to  appear  old; 
to  uge. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  old  ;  to  age. 

"He  looked  very  much  oldcilfd."—  Thackeray.-  Penden- 
niX  ch.  l«. 

61  den  land  -1-a,  s.  [Named  after  H.  B.  Olden- 
land,  a  Dane,  who  in  1695  collected  plants  at  the 
<'ape  of  Good  Hope.  J 

"Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Cmchonaceep,  family  Hedyotidje. 
It  is  so  closely  akin  to  Hedyotis  (q.  v.),  that  some 
botanists  make  it  a  section  of  that  genus.  A  decoc- 
tion of  CUdenlandia  corymbosais  used  in  India  in 
bilious  fever. 

61d  -Sr,  11.    [Comp.  of  old,  a.  (q.  v.)] 

Older  Pliocene,  >.    [PLIOCENE.] 

61d  ham,  8.  [See  def.]  A  cloth  of  coarse  con- 
struction, so  called  from  the  town  where  it  was  first 
made. 

old  ha  ml  a,  8.  [Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Old- 
ham.  | 

Pal&ont.  :  A  fossil  genus  of  Lower  Cambrian  ago, 
from  Bray  Head,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  of 
which  tho  "true  nature  is  altogether  unknown." 
(  \ifholaon:  Paloe.ont.,  i.  161.)  Oldhamia  antiqua, 
the  commonest  spivies,  consists  of  a  central  thread- 
like axis,  from  which  spring  bundles  of  short,  radi- 
ating branches  at  regular  intervals.  The  genus  has 
been  referred  to  the  Scrtularian  Zoophytes,  to  the 
Polyzoa,  and,  with  most  probability,  by  Salter,  to 
the  calcareous  sea-weeds. 

old  ham  Ite,  suM.  [Named  after  Dr.  Oldham  ; 
suff.  -«e  (Afiii.).] 

M  /  a.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  spherules  in  a 
part  of  tho  Busti  Meteorite,  and  apparently  sparsely 
distributed  through  that  of  Bisliopville.  Crystal- 
lization. determined  by  the  cleavages  and  optical 
characters,  isometric.  Hardness,  4'0;  specific 
gravity,  2*58;  color,  pale  chestnut-brown.  Compo- 
sition: Apparently  a  sulphide  of  calcium,  with  a 
littli>  over  three  per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  mignesium. 
It  is  mostly  encrusted  with  gypsum  as  an  alteration 
product. 

old   Ish,  n.    [Eng.  old;  -ish.]    Rather  old. 

old   ness,  x.    [Bug.  old;  -ness.] 

I.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  old  or  advanced 
in  years  ;  old  age  ;  existence  for  a  long  period. 

"May  their  false  lights  .  .  .  discover  presses,  holes, 
stuines.  anil  oMiirs*  in  their  stuffs."  —  Beaum.  *  Flet.: 
Phitaitter,  v.  1. 

•J.  Antiquity;  long  existence  or  continuance;   as, 

till-  n/fflK'HX  Ot  a  hollSI'. 

•did  -Stgr,  K.  \V.\\K.  old;  -iter;  cf.  youngster.] 
An  old  or  oldish  person  ;  one  advanced  in  years. 

"  Leave  all  us  nl<l»tt-r*  to  bore  one  another  to  deuth."  — 
//.  /v/iiys/.-i/.  Kui'eiishttt,  ch.  xlvi. 

-Ole,  mijf.    [Lat.  off  11  m  =  oil.] 
r/i.'iu.  :  A  suftix  occasionally  used  instead  of  -ene, 
tu  ihnioto  hydrocarbons.    Thus,  benzole=benzene. 

6  18  a  (pi.  6  -18  SB),  «.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  elaia= 
an  olive-berry,  an  (>livo-troo  (q.  v.).  ] 

Hi'tnnt/  : 

1.  Xi'm/.  ;  Olive;  tho  typical  genus  of  the  order 
OleacMB  or  Oleinen  (q.v.).  The  leaves  are  un- 
divided;  the  flowers  axillary,  clustered,  in  color 
greenish  ;  tho  corolla  four-cleft  ;  the  berry  two- 
colled,  each  one-seeded,  one  of  the  two  often  abor- 
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oil  of  O.  cuspidata  is  antippriodie.as  are  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  O.  qlanduti/era.  Tho  flowers  of  O. 
fragrant  are  used  in  China  for  flavoring  tea. 

2.  PI.  :  A  tribe  of  Oleaceee,  having  for  its  fruit  a 
drupe  or  berry. 

6  16-a  -CS  88.  6-16-1  -nS  SB,  <t.  pi.  [Lat.  ole(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ineoe.\ 

Hot.:  Oliveworts;  an  order  of  Perigynons  Exo- 
gens.  alliance  Holanales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  usually  with  dichotomous  branches  ;  oppo- 
Mil-,  tronerally  simple,  leaves;  flowers  in  terminal 
or  axillary  racemes  or  panicles  ;  a  four-cleft,  gamo- 
potalous  corolla  ;  two.  rarely  four,  stamens  ;  a  two- 
colled  ovary,  each  cell  with  two  pendulous  seeds; 
style,  one  or  none;  stigma,  bifid  or  undivided. 
Closely  akin  to  Jasminaceje.  Natives  chiefly  of 
temperate  climates.  Divided  into  two  tribes,  Olea» 
and  FraxineiB.  Known  genera,  24  ;  species,  150. 

6  le  ag  In  Ous,  a.  [Lat.  oleaginu»=  belonging 
to  olive-oil,  from  oleum=oil  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  oleaginevuc  ; 
Ital.  A  Sp.  oleayinoso.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:   Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  oil; 
oily,  unctuous,  greasy. 

2.  Fig.:  Smoothly  and  hypocritically  sanctimo- 
nious; unctuous,  fawning,  oily. 

II.  Bot.:  Fleshy  in  substance,  but  filled  with  oil. 

S-lB-aijr'-In-ous-nBsB,  t.  [English  oleaginous  ; 
•MM.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oleaginous  ; 
oiliness,  unctuousness. 

6  Ie"-a-m8n,  «.  [Lat.  oleum=oil  (q.  v.).]  A  soft 
uuguent  or  liniment  prepared  from  oil. 

6-16'-a-mIde,  ».    [Eng.  ole(ic),  and  amide.] 

Chem.:  C^HssO.N.Hj.  An  amide  of  a  fatty  acid, 
obtained  from  almond  oil  by  the  action  of  alco- 
holic ammonia.  It  is  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  warm  alcohol.  Melts  at  81*. 

6  18  &n'-d8r,  «.  [Fr.  olfandre;  Ital.  oleandro; 
Sp.  eloendro  ;  Port,  eloendro,  loendro;  Low  Lat. 
arodendrum,  lorandruni;  by  Malm  and  Littre  con- 
sidered a  corruption  of  rhododendron  (q.  v.),  by 
Skeat  a  corrupt,  of  laurodendron.] 

Botany:  Nerium  oleander,  the  Common,  and  N. 
odoroaum,  the  Sweet-scented  Oleander.  They  have 
lanceolate  coriaceous  leaves,  with  parallel  veins 
and  fine  roseate  flowers.  The  former  is  a  native  of 
India,  now  naturalized  in  many  warm  countries.  A 
decoction  of  its  leaves  forms  a  wash  used  in  the 
south  of  Europe  to  destroy  cutaneous  vermin  ;  the 
jx>wdered  wood  and  bark  are  used  at  Nice  as  the 
basis  of  a  rat-poison.  Sweet-scented  Oleander  is 
wild  in  central  India.  Sind,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
outer  Himalayas  to  5,500  feet.  Often  cultivated  in 
India,  &c.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  especially  the 
root,  are  poisonous. 

"A  fairy  bride  from  Italy 
With  smt'lN  of  oleander*  in  her  hair." 

K.  B.  Brovminy:  Aurom  Leigh,  Ix. 

oleander  hawk  -moth,  .-. 

Entom.:  Chcerocampa  ner/i.  Fore  wings,  pale 
rosy-gray,  with  blotches  of  dull  green,  and  wavy 
whitish  streaks.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  oleander. 

6  18-as'-t8r,  *.    [Latin=the  oleaster,  from  olea 
(q.v.).] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Eliengnus  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.  :  Liudley's  name  for  the  Elteagnaceee. 

6  -18-ate,  «.    [Eng.  ole(ic  )  ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  oleic  acid. 
oleate  of  lead,  «. 
Chem.:  ^" 


, 
fine  polish,  and  is  not  attacked  by  insects.    The 


•  Obtained  by  decomposing 

an  alcoholic  solution  of  oleate  of  sodium  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and  washing  the  result.  It  dries  in 
a  vacuum  to  a  white  light  powder,  dissolves  slowly 
in  cold,  but  more  quickly  in  boiling  other. 

6  lSc'-ra-nal,  «•  [OLECBANON.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  olecranon. 

6  iSc  -ra-n8n,  s.  [Greek  Olekranon,  contr.  from 
o/enofcraiion,  i.  <•.,  olencs  frram'on=the  point  of  the 
elbow.] 

Anat.  :  The  elbow  ;  the  larger  of  the  two  apophy- 
sos  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  ending  in  a  rough 
tuberosity  and  an  obtuse  point. 

6  -l8-8ne,  «.    [NONYLENE.] 

6  18'-f  I  ant,  a.  [Lat.  oleuro=oil,  and/acto  (pass. 
/in  i  to  make.]  Producing  or  forming  oil. 

olenant-gas,  s.    [ETHENE.] 

6  -18-f  Ineg,  «.  pi.    [OLEFIANT.] 

Chem.  :  Hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula 
CnH2u,  and  capable  of  forming  oily  liquids  by  com- 
bination with  chlorine  and  bromine,  as  in  Dutch 
liquid,  C2H4Cl2=ethylene  dichloride. 

i  18  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  ole(um)=oil;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  oil. 


Oleron 

oleic-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  CisHjuO.,.  Obtained  by  the  saponiflcation 
of  olive  oil.  The  acid  is  separated  by  forming  a 
lead  soap,  which  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  after- 
ward decomposed  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  oleic-acid  dissolves  in  the  ether,  from  which  it 
is  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  forms  dazzling 
white  needles,  which  melt  at  14',  and  volatilize 
without  decomposition.  Specific  (frayity  =  'S98  at 
19*.  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

oleic-ether,  «. 

Chem.:  CfsB.aa(CtB.s)Oi.  Obtained  bypassing  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  oleic  acid 
in  alcohol.  It  separates  as  a  colorless  liquid. 
Specific  gravity  '87  at  18" ;  soluble  in  alcohol. 

6  18-If-8r-OOB,  o.  [Latin  ol*um=oil,  fero=ta 
bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  Buff,  -ou*.]  Pro- 
ducing or  bearing  oil. 

9  -18-In,  «.  [Lat.  oie(um)=oil;  -in  (Chem.).] 
Organic  Chemistry :  Oleic  acid  forms  three  glycer- 
ides:  Monolein,  (CjHji)" •(OH)o(C|>H»,Oi) ;  diolein, 
(C3H5)  '  (OHHCigHjsOah;  and  triolem,  the  olein 
of  natural  fats,  (CsH!) '"(C iiH^Oj)].  Thesecom- 
pounds  can  be  produced  by  heating  oleic  acid  and 
glycerin,  in  suitable  proportions,  in  sealed  tubes. 
They  are  all  liquid,  and  solidify  about  15*. 

6-18-1  -nS-se,  ».  pi.    [OLEACE-E.] 
6   leneg,  «.  pi.    [OLEFINES.] 

8  len-I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  olen(us);  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,] 
Pataeont.    [PAEADOXiDf.] 

*6  -lint,  i.  [Latin  olens,  pr.  par.  of  oleo=to 
smell.]  Smelling,  scented. 

"  Lay  with  olent  breast." 

K.  Browning:  Hint/  and  Book,  iz.  318. 

o  len  us,  s.  [Gr.  <>len=the  arm  from  the  elbow 
downward.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Trilobitee,  akin  to  Para- 
doxidps  (q.  v.).  The  glabella  is  conical,  there  are 
only  fourteen  body-rings,  and  the  pygidium  is  well 
developed.  Commences  in  the  Upper  Cambrian, 
and  survives  till  the  Upper  Silurian.  [PARABO- 
UNA.] 

6  -1S-0-,  pref.  [Lat.  oleum=oi\.]  Having  oil  in 
its  composition ;  oily. 

oleo-phosphorlc,  a. 

Chem. :  Containing  oleic  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Oleo-phosphoric  Acid: 

Chem. :  A  phosphorettod  fatty  acid  contained  in 
the  brain.  It  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus. Boiled  for  sometime  witli  water  it  is  con- 
verted into  oleic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid. 

6'-lS-6-grSph,  «.  [Pref.  oleo-l  and  Or.  graphO= 
to  write,  to  draw.]  A  picture  in  oil  colors,  pro- 
duced by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  lithographic 
printing. 

6  16-0  mar  -gar-Ine,  «.  [Pref.  oleo-,  and  Eng. 
margarine.] 

Chem. :  The  more  oily  part  of  beef  fat,  prepared 
extensively  in  this  country  by  allowing  the  melted 
fat  to  cool  slowly  to  30  ,  when  most  of  the  stearin 
crystallizes  out  and  is  removed  by  pressure. 
Another  brand  of  oleomargarine  is  prepared  by 
adding  nut  oil  to  suet  fat  in  such  proportion  as  to 
reduce  the  melting-point  to  that  of  butter-fat. 
Both  kinds  are  largely  used  in  making  up  artificial 
butter  and  choose.  [BUTTERINE.] 

6-lS-Sm -S-t8r,  8.  [Pref.  oleo-,  and  Eng.  meter.] 
A  species  of  hydrometer  adapted  for  determining 
the  relative  densities  of  oils. 

6  -18-6ne, «.    [Eng.  ole(ic),  and  (ocer)one.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  oily  liquid  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  oleic  acid  with  quicklime. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  acetone  of  oleic  acid,  but 
has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

6-lS-Sp  -tSne,  ».    [ELOJOPTENE.] 

6 -lS-6se.  *6  -18-Oiis,  a.  [Latin  oleosus,  from 
o/eum  =  oil.]  Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  oil; 
oily,  oleaginous. 

"  Rain  water  may  be  endued  with  some  vegetating  or 
prolific  virtue,  derived  from  some  saline  or  oleose  parti- 
cles it  contains." — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

6  l8-8s'-I-tf ,  «.  [English  oleo»(e);  -«jy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  oily  ;  oiliness,  greasiness. 

6-lSr-a '-58-88,  s.  pi.   [HoLEKACE*:.] 

6  ISr-a  -ceofis  (ce  as  sh).  a.  [Latin  oleracevt, 
from  olvi  (genit.  oier»»)  =  potnerbs.] 

Bot. :  Edible,  eatable,  esculent. 

"From  an  herby  and  oleraceou9  vegetable  to  become  m 
kind  of  tree." — Brownr:  Miscellanies,  tract  i. 

0  -18-ron,  «.    [See  def.) 

Geog. :  An  island  off  the  west  coast  of  France,  at 
the  month  of  the  river  Charente,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  England. 


boll,     b6T,     po~ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Zenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -(ion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     *c.  =  bel,     del. 


olfact 

Law:  A  celebrated  code  of  maritime  law  compiled 
in  Franco  under  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  about  A.  D. 
1266.  They  derive  their  name  from  an  unfounded 
notion  that  they  wero  compiled  by  Richard  1.  of 
England  while  at  anchor  off  Oleron.  They  were  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  European  maritime 

61  fact  ,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  olfacto,  freq.  of  o//ocio=ro 
smell  :  uleo  =  to  smell,  and  faeio  =  to  make.]  To 
smell. 

"There  it  a  Machiatelian  plot, 
Tho'  every  nareu</a«-f  it  not." 

IliLll.  i-    Hudtbrtu,  i.  1. 

81-f  ic  -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  olfact;  -ive.}  The  same 
as  OLFACTORY  (q.  v.J. 

81  fac  t8r,  «.  [OLFACT.]  The  nose;  the  organ 
of  smell. 

61  f  ic  -tSr  y.  a.  A  ».  [Latin  olfactoriu*,  from 
olfacto=ta  smell;  Fr.  olfactoire  ;  Sp.  olfactorio; 
Ital.  olfattorio.] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Pertaining  to  smell,  or  the  sense  of 
smelling. 

B.  Aanubst.:  An  organ  of  smelling.    (Usually  in 
the  plural.) 

"  Your  gay  lavender  bag  id  placed  acroiut  the  arm  of  the 
aofa,  to  regale  my  olfactories."  —  Southey:  Letters,  iv.  545. 

olfactory-lobe,  ».  A  lobe  constituting  part  of 
the  olfactory  apparatus.  It  is  small  in  man,  larger 
in  the  rabbit,  and  yet  larger  in  the  lamprey. 

olfactory-nerves,  «.  pi. 

Anat,:  Tho  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  ramify- 
ing on  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  producing  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  also  sensibility  to  the  nose. 

8-Hb  -a  num.  81  -I-bin,  «.  [Low  Latin  oliba- 
num  ;  probably  from  Lat.  vleum^oil,  and  libanus— 
frankincense  ;  from  Arab,  lit&dn.] 

<  'It,  mix/fit:  Incense.  A  gum-resin,  occurring  in 
rounded,  pale  yellow  grains,  obtained  from  a  Bos- 
wellia  growing  in  Abyssinia.  It  contains  56  per 
cent,  of  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  30  per  cent,  of 
gum  soluble  in  water,  and  from  4  to  8  percent,  of 
an  aromatic  oil. 

61  I  bene,  x.  [Lat.,&c.,  olib(anum);  Eng.  suff. 
•ene.] 

Cheat.:  CmlliB.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling olibanum  with  water.  Dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  converts  it  into  a  crystalline  hydrochlo- 
ride.  smelling  like  camphor,  melting  at  127°,  and 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

61    Id,  *Sl-I-dOU8,  n.    [Lat.  olidtm,  from  oleo= 
o  smell.] 
able  smel 

"Of  which  ntift  and  dmtpicable  liquor  I  chope  to  make 
an  inMtauce."  —  Boyle:  Works,  i.  688. 

*ol  i-faunt,  »ol  i  pnant,  *ol  i  vant,  *ol  y- 
faunce,  «.  [ELEPHANT.] 

1.  Ord.Lanr/.:  An  elephant. 

2.  .V/toc.  :  The  name  of  an  obsolete  species  of  horn, 
so  called  because  it  was  made  of  ivory. 

8l-Ig-,  prrf.    [OLIGO-.] 

8l-I  g»  -ml  a,  «.  [Pref.  oliij-,  and  Gr.  haima= 
blood.] 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  ANAEMIA  (q.  v.). 

t8l-I-(&B'-droftB,  n.  [Pref.  olig-,  and  Gr.  anlr 
(genit.  (i?irfrmi  =  a  male.] 

Bot.:  Having  fewer  than  twenty  stamens. 

81  -I-garch,  «.  [Gr.  o/i'garcfcc*.]  [OLIGARCHY.] 
A  member  of  an  oligarchy  ;  one  of  a  few  in  power. 

Bl-l-gar  -Chal,  "•  [Eng.  oligarch;  -ul.\  The 
same  as  OLIGARCHIC  (q.v.). 

"  The  whole  defenxe 
Oar  olfotirenal  ty  runt  s  have  to  boaAt, 
Are  poor  barbarlann." 

Olorer:  The  Alaenald,  xlil. 

8l-I-garch  -Ic,  81  1  garch  Ic  al,  adj.  [Gr.  oil- 
garchikott,  from  o/ioarr/tta  =  an  oligarchy  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  oligarchique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oligarchy  ; 
of  the  nature  of  an  oligarchy. 

"Alelbtadea  cared  afl  little  for  an  oligarchical  urn  a  dem- 
ocratical  government."  —  Smith:  Thucydtrtes,  viil. 

61  -I  garch  1st,  ».  [Eng.  ollgarch(u);  -M/O  One 
who  advocates  or  supports  oligarchical  govern- 

ment. 

61  -1-gar-cb.y.  *ol-l-gar-chie.  ».  [Fr.  oligarchic, 
from  LowLat-odyiin/i/u,  from  (  i  r.  nli<iarchia,  from 
oligoK—  few,  and  arche  =  government  ;  Ital.  o//- 
tiiirrhia.]  A  form  of  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  n  .-ma  11  ex- 
clusive class  ;  the  members  of  such  a  class  or  body. 

"The  government  wan  In  the  handu  of*  clone  nltgarohy 
of  powerful  burghem."—  Macaulau:  Htst.  Eny.,  ch.  11. 

61    I  gist,  >.     [Gr.  otirjietot,  irrog.  sup.  of  oligot 
=  few,  little.] 
Uiu.  :  The  same  as  OLIGIST-IRON  (q.  v.). 


,  , 

to  smell.]    Fetid  ;   having  a   strong  and    disagree- 
ell. 
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oligist- iron,  s. 

Miii.:  A  nam  :  given  to  hematite  (q.  v.)  because 
of  its  weak  magnetic  properties;  but  Hany  sug- 
gested that  the  Dame  should  signify  the  les-er 
amount  of  iron  contained  in  hematite  compared 
with  that  in  magnetite. 

8l-I-gIst  -Ic.  a.  [Eng.  oligat;  -iV.J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  oligist  (q.  v.). 

8l-I-g6-,  prrf.  [Gr.  oligos=  few,  1  ittle.  |  A  prefix 
denoting  smalluess  of  proportion,  fewness,  or  little- 
ness. 

81  -I  g&  9ene,a.  [Pref.  oligo-,  and  Gr.  fc<imo«= 
recent.] 

Geol.:  A  term  employed  by  Beyrich  to  designate 
certain  Tertiary  beds  of  Germany  (Mayence,  Ac.). 
It  includes  the  Lower  Miocene  and  part  of  the 
Upper  Eocene  of  the  earlier  works  of  Lyell.  who 
adopts  the  name  in  the  last  edition  of  his  'xtitili  nt'.i 
Element»  of  Geology.  [EOCENE,  MIOCENE.] 

81-1  g&  chffl  -t*,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  oligo-.  and  Greek 
c/«ii7c=loose,  flowing  hair.] 

/.<"'</. :  Anorderof  Annelida,  sub-class Chaptopoda. 
The  locomotive  appendag  es  take  the  form  of  cnitin- 
ous  sot»  in  rows  on  the  sides  and  ventral  surface  of 
the  body.  No  branchiae.  All  are  monoecious,  and 
there  is  no  metamorphosis.  There  are  two  sub- 
orders, Oligochaeta  Terricola,  the  more  extensive, 
containing  the  Earthworms  (typo  Lumbricus),  and 
Oligochieta  Limicola,  dwelling  in  water  or  mud 
(type  Xaitproboscidea).  Their  range  is  cosmopol- 
itan ;  a  few  are  marine. 

61  I  g&  cbSB  tous.u.  [OLIGOCH.ETA.]  The  same 
as  OLIGOCHETE  (q.  v.). 

" The  Lumbrici  differ  from  other  Oliynchtrtotts  worms." 
—  IttiUrsttiH:  forms  of  Animal  Life,  p.  125. 

81'-I-g6-chete,  adj.  [OLiGOcn£:TA.l  Belonging 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  order  Oligocnaeta  (q.  v.). 

"The  genun  Balatro,  which  live*  npon  the  rorface  of 
Oltgochrtr  worms."— Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  in  Cassrll's  Xat. 
Hlft.,  vi.  247. 

8l-I-g6  clase,  s.  [Pref.  oligo-,  and  Gr.  fc(n«i«=a 
fracture.] 

Mi,i.:  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  felspar  group 
of  unisilicates.  Crystallization,  triclinic, but  rarely 
occurring  in  distinct  crystals ;  twin-crystals  resem- 
ble those  of  albite.  Hardness,  6-7 ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 2'56-2'72;  luster,  vitreous,  somewhat  greasy; 
color,  various  shades  of  gray,  white;  transparent 
to  sub-translucent ;  fracture,  conchoidal,  sometimes 
uneven.  Composition:  Silica,  62' 1 ;  alumina,  23'7; 
soda  (partly  replaced  by  lime),  14'2=IUO.  Dana 
recognizes  four  varieties:  (1)  Cleavable,  crystal- 
lized or  massive;  (2)  Compact  massive,  including 
much  felsite ;  (3)  Avonturiue  oligoclase,  or  Sun- 
stone  ;  (4)  Moonstone ;  most  of  which,  however,  is 
referable  to  orthoclase.  A  frequent  constituent  of 
eruptive  and  metnmorphic  rocks. 

ollgoclase-alblte,  >.   [OLAFITE.] 
ollgoclase-diorite, «. 

Pflrology:  A  greenish-gray,  greenish-black,  or 
speckled  rock,  consisting  of  a  crystalline-granular 
admixture  of  oligoclase  and  hornblende.  When 
very  compact  in  structure  it  is  classed  as  u  Diorite- 
aphauite. 

8l-I-g&-9y-th»  ma,  *•  [Pref.  olifio-,  Gr.  kytos= 
a  cell,  and  Jw/»ia=blood  ;  Fr.  oliQocuthfmie.] 

Pathol. :  That  condition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
tlio  red  corpuscles  are  fewer  in  number  than  is 
normal. 

S-Hg  -6-d8n,  «.  [Pref.  oligo-,  and  (ireek  ixfoua 
(genit.  otlotit<Ht)=-a  tooth.] 

ZoOl.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oligodon- 
titln.  Twelve  species  are  known,  from  India,  Cey- 
lon, and  the  Philippines. 

61  1  g6  don  tl  d:e,  .-•.  pi.  [Mod. Latin  ..//•/•»'•>», 
genit.  oligodimtUi):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Ground  Snakes,  separated  from 
the  Calamariidap.  There  are  four  genera,  with 
forty  species,  mostly  from  the  Oriental  regions. 
( \Vallace.) 

81  I  g6n,  «.  [Gr.  oligon,  neut.  of  olt'0o»=little.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

oligon-spar,  c.    [OLIGONITE.] 

6  Hg  An  ite,  «.  [(ireek  oligon,  neut.  of  oligos= 
little;  auff.-itr  (\fin.i.\ 

Mm.:  The  same  as  SIDERITE  (q,  v.). 

81  I  g8p  8r  us,  f.  [Pref.  oligo-,  and  Gr.  portu= 
a  channel,  a  passage.] 

Palozont.:  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,  from  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks.  There  were  only  four  rows  of 
plates  in  each  ambulacra!  area. 

8l-I-g8r  -tts,  «.     [Gr.  olig6re6=to  esteem  lightly. 

(  MrXicoll.)] 

Ichthyol.:  A  genus  of  Percidap  (q. v.).  Ollfjoru* 
iiKictiiiarientit  is  the  Murray  Cod  (q.  v.).  0.  uiga*, 
from  the  coast  of  Sew  Zealand,  is  the  Hapuku  of 
tin*  natives  and  colonists.  Dr.  Hector  considers  it 
entitled  to  generic  distinction,  on  account  of  ana- 
tomical differences. 


olive 

8l-I-g6-sper  -moos,  adj.  [Pref.  otigo-,  and  Gr. 
sprrma=&  seed.] 

Bot. :  Having  few  seeds. 

8l-I-g8t  -r&  phjf,  nuhst.  [Pref.  oligo-,  and  (ireek 
fro»W=nourishment ;  trephij  =  to  nourish.]  Defi- 
ciency of  nourishment. 

8-11-6,  *6g  -II  6  («  silent).  '6-11 -a.  «.  [Sp.  olio. 
=  a  dish,  a  mixed  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables,  from 
Lat.  ulttt  (O.  Lat.  aula)=a  pot;  Port,  olha  ) 

*1.  A  dish  of  stewed  meat. 

2.  A  mixture,  a  medley. 

"  I  have  roch  an  olio  of  affair*,  I  know  not  what  to 
— Congrtvt:  Way  of  the  World. 

3.  A  miscellany;  a  collection  of  various  pieces  or 
compositions,  chiefly  musical. 

8l'-I-t8r-y\  a.&f.  [Lat.  olitoriuf,  from  olitor= 
a  gardener,  from  olu«  (genit.  o(erwl  =  pothcrbs.J 

A.  Annilj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  kitchen 
garden  or  potherbs. 

"  Work  to  be  done  in  the  orchard  and  otilory  garden." 
—Evelyn:  Kalentt.  Hurt.,  January. 

B.  Asaubst.:  A  potherb. 

"To  neglect  timely  cover  to  your  tender  oli'tonVa." — 
Evelyn:  KoJentl.  Hurt..  Xorember. 

8-11  -va,  i.    [OLIVE.]  .    • 

1.  ZoOl.:  Olive;  a   genus   of    Bnccinidie    (q.  v.). 
Shell  cylindrical,  polished ;  spire  very  short,  suture 
channeled ;  aperture  long,  narrow,  notched  in  front : 
columella  callous,  striated  obliquely ;  body-whorl 
furrowed  near  base.    No  operculum  in  the  typical 
species,  Oliva  porphyria.    Large  foot  and  mantle, 
lobes ;  eyes  near  tips  of  tentacles.    Known  species 
120,   from    sub-tropical   coasts  of  America,   West 
Africa,  India,  China,  and  the  Pacific. 

2.  Palcpont.:  Twenty  fossil  species,  commencing 
in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

81  I-Vi  ceous  (ceasshl.n.  JLat,  oiiu(a)=an 
olive ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -accous.]  Having  the  quali- 
ties or  characteristics  of  the  olive;  of  the  color  of 
the  olive ;  olive-green  (q.  v.). 

81  -I-var-y\  a.  [Lat.  o/iroriiw,  from  "!n-n  -  nu 
olive.]  Resembling  an  olive. 

olivary-bodies,  a.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  second  portion  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata,  behind  the  anterior  pyramids. 

olivary-process,  «. 

Anat. :  A  narrow  portion  of  bone  on  a  level  with 
the  optic  foramina  and  in  front  of  the  pituitary 
fossa,  from  which  itis  separated  by  a  shallow  trans- 
verse groove. 

81-I-vas  -tef,  n.  [O.  Fr.  olivastrr  (Fr.  oWrd/re), 
from  Lat.  o(im  =  an  olive;  Ital.  olirastro.]  Of  the 
color  of  an  olive  ;  olive-colored ;  of  a  tawny  color. 
(Bacon:  Sat.  Hist.,  g  899.) 

81 -Ive  (!),«.  fEtym.  doubtful.]  An  escutcheon 
attached  to  the  strap  of  a  traveling  bag  or  satoli<-l 
and  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  swiveled  stud 
or  button. 

81  -Ive  (2),  *ol-yve,  «.  A  n.  fFr.  olire,  from  Lat. 
olira,  from  Gr.  </aiu=an  olive-troo;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
o/ica.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  fruit  ordrupc  of  the  olive,  from  which  olive- 
oil  is  obtained.    It  is  also  used  as  a  condiment. 

3.  The  color  of  the  olive ;  a  dark  tawny  color, 
composed  of  violet  and  green  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions. 

4.  The  same  as  OLIVA  (q.  v.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Rot. :  Olftt  furopfe.a.  Tho  leaves  are  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  smooth  above  but  horny  beneath;  the 
small  white  flowers  in  axillary,  erect  racemes;  th» 
ellipsoidal  fruits  bluish-black,  berry-like,  and  IH-II- 
i  lull  MI.-.  It  is  rarely  above  twenty-five  feet,  h  it'll. 
but  is  of  slow  growth,  and  reaches  a  great  nu<: 
Two  varieties  are  known,  the  Oleaster  (q.  v.).  not 
to  be  confounded  with  any  of  the  modern  order 
Thymalaceip,  and  the  cultivated  variety.  The 
former  is  spiny,  and  has  worthless  fruit ;  the  many 
sub-varieties  of  the  latter  are  unarmed  and  have 
largo,  oily  fruits.  The  specific  name  europcea  im- 
plies that  Europe  was  its  native  continent,  which 
is  doubtful.  Its  original  sea  tv,as  probably  western 
Asia,  and  perhaps  Kurope  as  well.  It  was  very 
early  brought  into  cultivation,  and  in  classic  times 
was  sacrea  to  Minerva.  It  was  very  abundant  in 
Palestine,  and  even  yet  there  are  tine  olive  planta- 
tions near  Jerusalem.  Nabulns  (formerly  Shechem), 
Ac.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
t  he  Hebrew  name  fait  h,  and  in  the  New  by  that  "f 
elaia.  Both  are  correctly  translated  olive.  The 
Mount  of  Olives  was  named  from  it,  and  Geth* 
semane  means  an  oil-press.  The  tree  has  been  int  ro- 
duced  into  and  is  cultivated  in  the  countries. 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some 


ftU,     fit,    «re.     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     w«t.     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or.     wore,     wolf.     w8rk,     whd.     son;    mute,    cfib.    cure,    unite,    ciir.    rule,    fill;    try.    Syrian.     »,    oe  = «;    ey  =  i.      qu  =  *w. 


olive-Dark 
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mountainous  parts  of  India  and  Australia.    Enor-  8-lIy -l-d»,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  oliv(a);   fern.  pi.  adj. 

mi  111:-  quantities  of  olives  are  produced  in  southern  suff .  -iiln  .'. 

California,  those  from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Bar-  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks  sep- 

bara  being  considered  especially  good  in  quality,  arated  by  Tate  from  Buccinidw.    Genera, Obva  and 

Tim  unripe  fruits  are  pickled,  ana  the  ripe  olives  Ancillaria. 

uH-il  for  the  manufacture  of  olive-oil  (q.v.).  Sl-Iv-11  8.    [Probably  from  oliv(e  o)i/.] 

2..C*em.:  When  ripe.olives weigh  aboutSt  grains  rkam  .  A  neutrali  CI.ystalline  substance,  occur- 


pears  a,  t  t  ripens.  iSs,  and I  have <B  bittersweet  taste.    It Tis  soluble  in 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  olive;    water,  slightly  in  ether,  and  in  all  proportions  in 
of  the  color  of  the  olive;  tawny.  boiling  alcohol.     Strong  sulphuric  acid  colors  it 

i  H  in.*  of  Beef,  Beef  olives :  Slices  of  beef  rolled,    blood-red. 

6T-I-v!ne,  ».    [Eng.  oKu(e) ;  suff.  -ine  (.Win.).] 
Jfin.:  The  same  as  CHRYSOLITE  (q.  v.). 
51-I-Tln-Ite, 8.    [OLIVENITE.] 
81-I-Vl-ru  -tin, «.    [Eng.  olivM),  and  rutin,] 


seasoned,  and  fried. 

olive-bark  tree, «.    [BCCIDA.] 

olive-branch,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  branch  of  the  olive-tree.    It  has  long 
been  considered  an  emblem  of  peace. 


••-™- ~~— --~-;r.;;~ -.7; «r  *• — ~y~-                  _i  ^  Chtm.:  The  red  substance  produced  by  the  action 

2.  Fiq. :  A  child.    (Generally  used  in  the  plural.)  of  6Uipnuric  acid  on  olivil.  ft  dissolves  in  the  acid, 

(Founded  on  Ps.  czzvm.  8.)  but  is  precipitated   by  addition  of  water.    With 

olive-green,  «.    A  dark,  brownish  green,  resem"  ammonia  it  forms  a  fine  violet  color, 

bling  the  color  of  the  olive.    It  is  in  the  proportion  81 -Iv-It«,  s.    [Eng.  oliv(e) ;  -ite  (CTi«m.).] 

of  j  green  ...id  I  purple.  Cftem.:  A  bitter   substance  obtained   from   the 

olive-malachite,  s.   [OLIVENITE,  LIBETHENITE,  unripe  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  olive.    It  separates 

VAUOUELIXITE.]  from  alcohol  in  neutral  crystals,  insoluble  in  alco- 

ollve  Oil  «  uo''  *)ut  8°'UD'e  >n  Dilute  acids. 

1.  (,*,"„,.. -'Florence  oil,  Salad  oil.    A  non-drying  81-1*  (!).••    [Sp.=a  dish,  an  olio,  from  Lat.  oila 
oil,  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive  by  press-  =  a  dish;  Port,  olha.}    [OLio.J 

ure.    Ithasapaleyellowcolorwithatingeolgreen,  1.  A  kind  of  cinerary  urn  or  j 

a  mUd'and  agreeable  taste,  is  almost  free  from  2.  A  dish  of  stewed  meat ;  an 

odor,  and  Bolidulef  lx-tween  0'  and  10°,    It  consists  olla-podrlda,  8.     [8p.,  lit.=putrid  or  rotten  pot 

of  the  triglycerides  of  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  or(iish.] 

acids.    Specific  gravity, '9144-'9176  at  I.V.    Itisfre-  j    £,,•('.•  A  dish  much  in  favor  among  all  classes  in 

quently  adulterated  with  almond,  nut,  colza,  cot-  spajn.    It  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 

ton  seed,  and  other  oils.  meat,  cut  tip  flue,  and  stewed  with  various  kinds  of 

2.  Pharm. :  It  is  used  as  a  laxative ;  as  an  emolli- 
ent ingredient  in  enemas ;   to  envelop  the  poison- 
<m*  particles  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poisoning ; 
to  relieve  prnrituxin  skin  diseases;  and  to  protect 
tin'  surface  from  the  air  in  scalds  and  burns. 


„.  jar." 

an  olio,  an  ollapodrida. 


olive-ore,  s.    [OLIVEXITE.] 
olive-tree, «.    An  olive, 
olive-wood, «. 

1.  tird.    Lang.:    The  wood  of  the  olive-tree.    It 
ri-M-Milili'*  l>ox.  but  is  softer  and  has  darker  veins, 

and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.    The  roots  are    A  su 

very  much  knotted,  and  are  used  for  making  orna-    ecology,  physio/oytf ,  &c. 

mental  Itoxes. 

2.  Hot. :  The  genus  Elieodendron  (q.  v.). 

Olive-yard,  s.     An  inclosure  in  which  olives  are 
cnltivatcil. 


vegetables. 

2.  Fig.:  An  incongruous  mixture;  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  any  kiud  ;  a  medley. 

Sl'-la  (2),  8.  [Hind.]  A  palm-leaf  used  in  the 
East  Indies  for  writing  on  with  a  sharpened  piece 
of  wood  or  metal. 

61    lite,  .-•.    [Lat.  oll(a);  Eng.  suff.  -i(e.]  [LAPis- 

OLLARIg.] 

*61  -6-graph,  «.    [HOLOGRAPH.] 


81-6-gf,  suff.    [Or.  logos= a  word,  a  discourse.] 
mfiix  denoting  a  particular  branch  of  science,  as, 


t8l  -Ived,  ittlj.    [Eng.  olii'M  : -ed.]   Decorated  or    W"-«»«W  1.  68. 


81  -8-ty,  «.  [-OLOciY..]  Any  science  or  branch  of 
knowledge.  (Generally  in  a  jocular  sense.) 

"She  was  supposed  to  understand  chemistry,  geology, 
philology,  and  a  hundred  other  vlvotta."  —  .Vart-s:  Thinka- 
• 


Till      1WU,    tldj.      l*^"f(.  W*»V\OJ  .    -l,l. J      x^cvvm 

covered  with  the  branches  or  leaves  of  the  olive. 
"  Green  as  of  old  each  uliv'd  portal  smiles." 

Wtirton:  The  Triumph  of  Isia. 

81 -I-ven  He,  «.  [Lat.  od'va=an  olive;  German 
o//crn  =  olive ;  suff.  -ite  (Jfm.).] 

Mm.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  as 
crystals,  in  globular  groups  of  divergent  fibers,  lig- 
niform.  andsometimea  almost  pulverulent.  Hard- 
ness. :<•)>;  specific  gravity,  4'l7414;  luster,  when 
crystallized,  adamantine  to  vitreous;  color,  all 
shades  of  green,  from  olive-green  to  blackish-green, 
sometimes  brown,  straw-yellow,  and  in  pulverulent 
varieties  almost  white;  streak,  in  the  denser  forms, 


Theologies,  with  their  definitions: 

Acology.  the  doctrine  of  therapeutic  agents. 

Acyrology,  unmeaning  discussion. 

Aerology,  a  description  of  the  air.  , 

Amphibiology,  treating  of  amphibious  animals. 

Angelology,  the  doctrine  of  angelic  beings. 

Anthology,  a  discourse  on  flowers. 

Anthropology,  the  description  of  the  human  species. 

Arachnology,  the  history  of  spiders. 

Archaeology,  the  science  of  antiquities. 

Aretology,  moral  philosophy  treating  of  virtue. 

Arteriology,  a  treatise  on  the  arteries. 

Astrology,  the  science  of  the  stars. 

Astrotheology,  theology  founded  on  the  stars. 

Atmology,  treats  of  the  relation  of  heat  and  moisture. 


om 

Mammalogy,  science  which  treats  of  mammals. 
Martyrology,  history  or  register  of  martyrs          ..,!,„ 
Meteorology,  science  of  the  atmosphere  and  th 
Mineralogy,  science  treating  of  minerals. 
Monkology,  the  science  of  monkeys,  their  habit*,  capa- 
bilities, Ac.     A  recent  science  elevated    to    its    present 
dignity  by  the  research  of  Dr.  Garner,  of  Roanoke,  \  a. 
Myology,  a  description  of  the  muscles. 
Mythology,  history  of  heathen  gods  and  myths. 
Necrology,  register  of  deaths. 
Neology,  introduction  of  new  words  and  doctrln 
Neurology,  description  of  the  nerves. 
Nosology,  classification  of  diseases. 
Onomatology,  treatise  on  derivations  of  words. 
Ophiology.  natural  history  of  serpent*. 
Orismology,  treat*  of  terms  in  natural  history 
Ornithology,  science  of  birds. 
Orology,  treatise  on  mountains. 
Orthology,  the  right  description  of  things. 
Oryotology,  science  of  fossils. 
Osteology,  description  of  the  bones. 
Pantology,  a  work  of  general  information. 
Pathology,  science  of  diseases  and  their  causes. 
Philology,  science  of  languages. 
Photology.  the  science  of  light. 
Phraseology,  manner  of  expressing  a  thongnt. 
Phrenology,  treats  of  relation  between  shope  of  head 
and  the  mental  faculties. 
Physicology,  science  of  natural  philosorhy. 
Physiology,  science  of  functions  and  life  of  the  human 
body. 

Psychology,  science  of  mind. 
Pythology,  science  of  plants,  botany. 
Pyrology,  science  of  h«at. 
Theology,  science  of  God  and  divine  things. 
Zoology,  science  of  structure  and  habit*  of  animals. 
8l'-p6,  ftubst.    [Gr.=a  leathern  oil-flask.l    A  term 
applied  to  that  description  of  jug  which  has  no 
spout,  but  an  even  rim  or  lip. 
6-l?m-pI-a,8.    [Gr.]    [OLYMPIAD.] 
Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  60]. 

6-lf  m  -pi  ad.  subnt.  [Or.  olympiqt  (genit.  olum- 
piados),  from  Olympia,  a  district  in  Ehs,  where 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.]  1OLYMPIC- 
OAMES.]  A  period  of  four  years,  being  the  interval 
from  one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to 
another,  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  reckoned 
their  time.  The  first  Olympiad  corresponds  with 
the  776th  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  last 
Olympiad  was  the  293d,  corresponding  to  the  year 
393  A.  D. 

6-l?m  -pl-an,  a.  &  s.    [OLYMPIAD.] 
A.  -4»  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Olympus  or  Olympia ; 
Olympic. 

«B.  Anitubst. :  One  who  contended  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

"  A  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in, 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling." 

Shaketp.:  Trotlua  anil  Cresslda,  iv.  6. 

6-ly'm  -pic,  a.  <fc  8.    [Gr.  olympikot.] 

A.  -Is  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Olympus  or  Olympia ; 
Olympian. 

B.  As  eubst.  (pi.) :  The  Olympic  games. 
Olympic-games, «.  pi. 

Greek  Antiq. :  These  games,  so  famous  among  the 
Greeks,  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  honor  of 
Jupiter  by  the  Idwi  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453,  or  by  Pelops. 
B.  C.  1307,  revived  by  Iphitus,  B.  C.  884,  were  held 


olive-green  to  brown.     Composition  :  Arsenic  acid,       Battology,  a  needless  repetition  of  words. 
:-tV7 ;  phosphoric  acid,  3*7;  oxide  of  copper,  57*4;       Bibliology,  biblical 


water,  3*2=100.    Dana  divides  this  species  into  (1) 


_  literature,  theology. 

Biology,  the  science  of  life,  physiology. 

rryst'allfzeiK  specine  gravity "4-135-"i'»ft";  (2)  Fibrous',       Bromatology,  a  treatise  on  food. 
spiVilio  gravity3'913 ;  (3)  Earthy,  massive,  and  often       Brontology.  a  dissertation  on  thunder 

:..„  ,VU.  nn/en  Cacology,  vicious  pronunciation,  bad  speaking. 

Campanology,  the  art  of  ringing  bells. 

81  -I-v8r,  s.    [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.]       Cardiology,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  heart. 
A  small  lift-hammer,  worked   by   the  foot.     The       Carpology,  ajlescri pUpn  of  frnits^nd  seeds. 
hammer-Dead  is  about  -'•  inches  square  and  10 
inch'--  lung,  with  a  swage  tool,  having  a  conical 

crease,  attached  to  it,  and  a  corresponding  swage       X^ir"",'""""  .rrfinil'i  «  »->f  »• 

is  1U,,1  in  a  square  cast-iron,  anvil-block,  about  12       ggSri^  &£SSa$£SZ* 
mold's  square  and  6  deep,  with  one  or  two  You nd 
h<>li->  for pnnohinff,  Ac. 


Chirology,  the  art  of  diacourninff  by  tiignft. 
ChriBtology,  a  discourse ^concerninj?  Christ. 
Chronology,  resfisterof 


dates  and  events. 


*Ol-i-vere,  s.  [Fr.  Olivier,  from  oJii-e=an  olive.] 
An  olive-tree. 

"And  they  brent  all  the  cornes  of  that  lond 
And  all  nir  vlii-t res,  and  vines  eke." 

Ckaucfr:  C.  T.,  14,042. 

81  -I-v8t,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  mock 
l«arl.  used  as  beads  and  in  tratlic  with  savage 
nation*. 

6-Hv  -e"t-an,  s.    [From  Mount  Olivet.] 
Eccles.  <<•  t'hurrh  Hist,  (pi.) ;  Monks  of  the  order 
of   Mount  Olivet,  a  reform    of   the   Benedictines, 
founded  (1313)  by  Bernard  Tolomei,  of  Siena.    They 
wore  a  cassock,  scapular,  cowl,  and  sleeved  robe. 

8r-lve-w8rt,  s.    [Eng.  olive,  and  wort.'] 

Hot.  (pi.) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Oleacew  (q.  v.). 


, 

Oonchology,  science  of  shells. 
Cosmology,  the  science  of  the  world  or  universe. 
Craniology.  the  science  of  skulls. 
Cryptology,  art  of  cipher  or  secret  writings. 
Demcjpology,  treatise  on  evil  spirits. 
Dermatology,  treatise  on  the  skin  and  its  diseases. 
Embryology  the  science  treating  of  beginnings  of  life. 
Entomology,  the  natural  history  of  iiw.t- 
Ethnology,  science  of  the  races  of  mankind. 
Etymology,  that  which  explains  theorigin  of  words. 
Gastrology,  treatise  on  the  stomach  and  food. 
Genealogy,  pedigree,  history  of  family  succession. 
Geology,  science  which  treats  of  earth's  crust. 
Glossology,  the  definition  of  terms. 
Hagiology,  historyof  the  sacred  writings. 
Histology,  <l.,rtrim- of  the  tissues  of  animal  bodies. 
Horology,  treatise  on  instruments  to  measure  time. 
Hydrology,  science  of  water,  its  laws.  Ac. 
Ichthyology,  natural  history  of  fishes. 
Lexicology,  the  science  of  words. 
Loimology.  doctrine  of  pestilential  diseases. 


of  combats,  the  conquerors  being  highly  honored. 
The  prize  contended  for  was  a  crown  made  of  a 
kind  of  wild  olive,  appropriated  to  this  use.  The 
festival  was  abolished  by  Theodosius.  A.  D.  394.  In 
these  games  none  were  allowed  to  contend  but 
those  who  could  prove  that  they  were  freemen  of 
genuine  Hellenic  origin,  and  unstained  by  crime  or 
immorality.  The  contests  consisted  in  athletic 
exercises,  music,  and  poetry.  The  place  where 
these  renowned  games  vere  celebrated  is  a  plain, 
now  called  Anti-Lalla,  opposite  the  town  of  Lalla. 
They  commenced  a  little  after  the  summer  solstice, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Hecatombffion. 

S-lyTn-pI-Bn'-Ic,  8«fcst.  [Gr.  pli/mpionike»,  from 
Ofj/mpo8=Olympus,  and  nifcd=victory.]  An  ode  in 
honor  of  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 

6m,  8.    [Sansc.] 

1.  Brahmani»m:  A  sacred  and  mystical  syllable, 
of  which  the  etymology  is  lost  in  antiquity.    Ite 
original  meaning  appears  to  have  been  solemn  affir- 
mation or  assent.    In  the  Upanishads  it  apjwars 
first  as  a  mystic  monosyllable,  its  letters  (there  are 
three  in  Sanscrit,  o,  u,  m)  standing  each  for  one  of 
the  Hindu   Triad  of   gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,   and 
Shiva.    It  is  said  to  have  been  "milked  out     of  the 
Yedas.    (Jfom'er  Williaau.) 

"  There  was  formerly  only  one  Veda,  the  sacred  mono- 
syllable oi?i,the  essence  of  all  speech."— TA«  Bhayarata. 
l>urana, 

2.  Buddhism:  It  is  almost   always  employed  at 
the   commencement  of  mystic  formula,    (aomer 
Waiiamt.) 


boll,     bdy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9  bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tins; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     19;     expect,     Zenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-slous  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


omacantha 

6m  a  can  -tha,  «.  [Or.  omo»  =  thn  shoulder,  and 
<iktiitttm~ u  prickle,] 

f-.'iittnn. :  .\Kenusof  Beetle,  sub-family  Lamiiuce 
(q.  T.).  i  ftiKii-nnthti  gtgas  is  a  very  large  species 
from  the  African  Gold  Coast. 

8m  a  gr»,  ».  [Or.  Omo»=the  shoulder,  and  agra 
ca  seizure.] 

Pal  lull. :  Gout  in  the  shoulder ;  pain  id  the  shoul- 
der. 

6  man  dSr,  t.  [Corrup.  from  Calamander  (T).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

omander- wood,  *. 

Bot.  *  Conim.:  A  variety  of  Calamander-wood 
obtained  in  Ceylon  from  Diospyrot  ebenatter. 

6  ma   sum,  «.    [Lat.] 

Compar.  Anal.:  The  third  stomach  of  the  Rnmi- 
nautia.  ('ailed  also  the  Psalterium  and  Many- 
plies. 

6m  bre  (bre  as  b8r). «.  [Fr.  hombre,  from  Sp. 
Juego  del  hombre  =  (lit.,  the  game  of  the  man)  the 
game  of  ombre,  from  Lat.  hominem,  arms,  of  homo 
=man.]  A  game  of  cards,  played  by  two,  three,  or 
five  players. 

6m  br6m  -8  ter,  s.  [Gr.  omfcro«=rain,  and  me- 
iron  =  u  measure.)  An  apparatus  or  instrument  to 
measure  the  depth  of  rain  which  falls ;  a  rain- 
gauge  (q.  v.). 

5m  br6  phy  -turn,  ».  [Greek  ombro«=rain,  and 
"phyton~o.  plant.]  So  called  because  they  are  said 
to  spring  up  after  rain. 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Balanophorace®.  They  are 
eiiten  in  Peru  like  mushrooms. 

6  meg  a,  »•  [Gr.,  lit.  t  lie  great  or  long  o,  from 
o.hnd  m«'(/a=great.]  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  (ALPHA.] 

6m  e  let,  8m  e  lette,  »8m-let,  «.  [French 
omelette ;  O.  Fr.  aumelet te,  supposed  to  be  from  O. 
Fr.  alemalle  —  a  thin  plate.]  A  kind  of  pancake 
made  chiefly  with  eggs. 

6  men,  s.  [Lat.,  from  O.  Lat.  otmen,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.]  A  chance  event  or  occurrence, 
considered  as  a  sign  of  good  or  ill;  anything 
thought  to  portend  good  or  ill ;  a  sign  of  a  future 
event ;  a  prognostic,  an  augury, 

"  With  better  omen  dawned  the  day." 

Scott..-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  23. 

6   men,  r.  t.  &  i.    [OMEN,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  prognosticate,  to  portend ;  to  fore- 
see or  foretell  from  omens ;  to  presage,  to  divine,  to 
predict. 

"  Vespasian,  thus  being  bespattered  with  dirt, 
Was  omened  to  be  Rome's  emperor  for  it." 

Swift:  A  Vindication  of  the  Libel. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  give  an  omen  or  augury ;  to  por- 
tend, to  betoken. 

6  -mined,  a.  [Eng.  omen;  -td.]  Containing  an 
omen  or  augury;  presaging.  (Generally  used  in 
the  compound  ill-omened.) 

"Hfnta  deep  omen'd  with  unwieldy  schemes. 
And  dark  portents  of  state." 

Akenittde:  Pleas,  of  Imagination,  ill. 

6  men  tal,  ".  [Lat.  oment(um) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-at.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  omentum ;  con- 
nected with  the  omentum. 

6  men  turn  (pi.  6  men  -ta),  t.  [Lat.] 
Annt  •  One  layer  of  the  peritoneum  passing  over 
the  liver,  and  another  behind.  These  two  layers 
meet  at  the  under  surface,  pass  to  the  stomach, 
and  form  the  lesser  omentum ;  then,  surrounding 
the  stomach,  passing  down  in  front  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  returning  to  the  transverse  colon,  they 
form  the  greater  omentum. 

6  -mgr,  s.  [Heb.  omcr.]  A  Hebrew  measnre  of 
capacity,  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (q.  v.).  (£x- 
odiu  xvi.  36.) 

8  mlch  -mJH,  «.    [Gr.  omtcAm(a)=urine;  -t/l.] 
Chem. :  An  oxidized  substance  of  resinous  consist- 
ence contained  in  the  ethereal  extract  of  urine. 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies. 

•6m  I  let   Ic  al,  "•    (H.iMii  i.nru..] 

*5m   In  ate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  ominattu,  pa.  par.  of 

omi'nor=to  prophesy,  to  portend ;  omen  (genit.  om- 

init)  =  an  omen  (q.  v. ) .  ] 
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8m  -In-ofig,  a.  [Lat.  ominosut,  from  omen  (genit. 
omtnw)=an  omen  (q.  v.  I.) 

1.  Containing  or  exhibiting  an  omen  of  ill;  inau- 
spicious, unlucky,  ill-omened. 

"This  a»r  Is  ominous." 

Shakenp.:  Trollus  and  Cressida,  v.  8. 

*-.  Containing  an  omen  or  augury  of  any  kind; 
prophetic. 

"  Though  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have  made  a 
peace,  nothing  followed." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

3.  Prophesying  or  presaging  ill. 

"  The  ominous  raven  often  he  doth  hear." 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  v. 

6m   In  ous  If ,  adv.    [Eng.  ominoiw;  -';/.  I 
*1.  In  an  ominous  manner;  with  omens  of  good 
or  ill. 

2.  With  ill  omens ;  in  a  manner  portending  evil, 

6m  In  ous  ness, ».  [Eng.  ominous ;  -net*.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ominous. 

"Heightened  the  opinion  of  the  ominousness  of  this 
embassy."— Burnet:  Hist.  Ou-n  Time  (an.  1687.) 


6  mis  si  ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  OHIWBMJUMI, 
from  umistus,  pa.  par.  of  omtrfo=to  omit  (q.  v.).] 
Capable  of  being  omitted. 

"The third  penon  being  omissible  when  the  subject 
noun  is  expressed." — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage, ch.  zi. 

6  mis  8i6n  (slon  as  sb.6n),  t.  [Fr.  from  Latin 
omissionem,  accus.  of  omt*Bio=a  leaving  out,  from 
omissut,  pa.  par.  of  omt'tto=to  omit  (q.  v.) ;  Spanish 
omttton;  Ital.  omittione.] 

1.  The   act   of  omitting;   the   act   of  failing  or 
neglecting  to  fulfill  some  duty  or  do  some  thing 
which  one  ought  or  has  power  to  do ;  neglect  of 
duty. 

"  Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  of  omission. " 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  691. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  over,  leaving  out,  or  neglect- 
ing to  insert ;  as  the  omission  of  a  word  in  a  sen- 
tence. 

3.  That  which  is  omitted  or  left  out. 

"The  omissions  In  comparison  are  no  where  many.  One 
or  two  copies  omit  the  90th  verse  of  Matthew  v."— Qrevi: 
Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

6  mis  slve,  a.  [Lat.  omisma,  pa.  par.  of  omitto 
=toomit  (q. v.).]  Omitting;  leaving  out;  neglect- 
ing. 

6  mis  slve  If,  odt<.  [Eng.  ominine,'  -It/.]  In 
an  omissivo  manner ;  by  omission  or  leaving  out. 

6  mlt  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  omitto  (for  ommitto,  from  om- 
=oo-=away,  and  miffo=to  send) ;  Sp.  omitir;  Fr. 
omettre;  Ital.  omettere.] 

1.  To  let  go. 

'•  What  if  we  do  amlt  this  reprobate?  " 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  pass  by ;  to  leave  undone  or  un- 
noticed ;  to  fail  or  neglect  to  do  or  fulfill ;  to  disre- 
gard, to  pretermit. 

"  This  judgment  general!  all  to  trial  brings 
Both  for  committed  and  ^omitted  things. 

Stirling:  Domesday;  Seventh  Houre. 

3.  To  neglect ;  to  fail  to  profit  by ;  to  let  slip. 
(Shakrsp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3.) 

•i.  To  neglect ;  not  to  attend  to  or  care  for. 
"  Therefor*  omit  him  not;  blunt  not  his  love/' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  Iv.  4. 

5.  To  leave  out;  not  to  mention  or  insert;  as,  to 
mini  a  word  in  a  sentence, 

6  mlt  -tance,  ».  [Eng.  omif;  -ante.]  The  act  of 
omitting ;  omission,  forbearance,  neglect. 

"  But  that's  all  one;  omittnnce  Is  no  quittance." 

Shakesp.,  As  You  Like  It,  III.  6. 

6  mlt  -t8r.  «.  [Eng.  omit;  -er.]  One  who  omits, 
neglects,  or  disregards. 

6m  ma  Btreph  es,,  >.  [Gr.  omma=the  eye,  and 
»frep/W=to  twist.] 

1.  Zool.:   Sagittated  Calamary;  a  ^enus  of  Teu- 
thidee  (q.  v.).    Body  cylindrical,  terminal  fins  large 
and  rhombic ;  arms  with  two  rows  of  suckers,  some- 
times an   internal  membranous    fringe,    tentacles 
short  and  strong,  with  four  rows  of  cups.    Pen,  a 
shaft,  with  throe  diverging  ribs,  and  a  hollow  con- 
ical appendix ;  length  from  one  inch  to  nearly  four 
feet.    Fourteen  recent  species,  from  open  seas  of  all 
climates. 

2.  Palceont.:  Similar  pens  of  four  species  from 

from  the 


"To  omlnale  1)1  to  my  dear  nation."— Seasonable  Ser- 
mons, p.  28.    (1644.)  8nvma-tO-ph6  -ca,,  ».    [Gr.ommo  (gonit.  omma- 

B.  Intrant. :  To  presage,  to  omen,  to  portend.  '°^<!sf  "  eAe 

•8m-In  a   tlon,  ».    [OMINATE.]    The  act  of  om-  rhynchlna) 
mating  or  presaging;  prognostication;  a  forebod- 
ing. 


"A  particular  omtnatdm    concerning   the    breach    of 
friendship."— Browne:   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  oh.  ui. 


itophoca  rottii,  the  sole  species,  is  possibly  a  con- 
necting link.  It  was  discovered  during  Ross'  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Pole  (1839-ti),  a  fact  which 
its  specific  name  commemorates. 


omnipatient 

t8m-n8  I  tf ,  *6m  nl  -8-tjf.  *.  [Latin  omni»= 
all.]  That  which  is  essentially  all;  that  which 
comprehends  all;  the  Deity. 

6m-nl-,  pref.  [Lat.omnu=all.]  A  prefix  giving 
the  widest  possible  extension  to  the  second  element 
of  the  word!  of  which  it  is  a  component  part. 

torn  nl  ac  tlve,  a.  [Pref.  omnt-,  and  English 
active.]  Working  in  all  places;  universally  active. 

"He  is  everlastingly  within  creation  as  it«  utmost  life, 
omnipresent  and  omniactive."  —  Contemporary  Review, 

^'Sm-nl-bi  n8V-6  18nce,  ».  [Pref.  omnt-,  and 
Eng.  benevolence.]  Benevolence  or  good-will  toward 
all. 

Omntbenevolence  pardons." 

Browning:  King  and  Book,  zi.  2002. 

6m -nl  bus,  «.    [Lat.=for  all;  Latin  abl.pl.  of 
omiii«  =  all.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  The  same  as  (  >M  MUUS-IIUX  (q.  T.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Glass-making :  A  sheet-iron  cover  for  articles 
in  a  leer  or  annealing-arch,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  drafts  of  air. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  long  four-wheeled  vehicle  to  carry 
passengers ;  the  seats  being  arranged  on  each  side, 
the  passengers  facing,  and  the  door  at  the  rear. 
Commonly  abbreviated  to  'bus. 

omnibus-box,  x.  A  large  box  in  a  theater,  being 
on  the  same  level  as,  and  having  communication 
with,  the  stage.  (Eng.) 

t8m-nl-cor-p°6r  -8-al,  o.  [Pref.  omni-,  and  Eng. 
corporeal  (q.  v.).]  (See  extract.) 

"  He  is  both  Incorporeal  and  omnicorporeal,  for  there 
is  nothing  of  anybody  which  he  is  not." — Cudworth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  847. 

»8m-nl-8r  -U-dlte,  o.  [Pref.  omnt-,  and  English 
erudite.]  Learned  in  everything. 

"  That  omnierudtte  man." — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  zcv. 
6m  nl  far    I  ous,  ".    [Lat.  omnifariam=on  all 
sides,  everywhere.]    Of  all  kinds,  varieties,  sorts,  or 
modes. 

Sm-nlf -8r-OttS,  a.  [Lat.  omnifer,  from  omm«= 
all;  fero— to  bear,  and .Eng.  adj.  guff. -ou«.]  Bear- 
ing or  producing  all  kinds;  all-producing. 

Sm-nlf-Ic,  *8m-nlf -Ick,  a.    [Latin  omnu=all, 
and /acto=to  make.]    All-creating,  all-forming. 
"Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thon,  deep,  peace! 
Bald  then  th'  omntfic  word;  your  discord  end." 

Milton,  P.  L.,  Til.  217. 

t5m-nlf-l-cenee,  >.  [Latin  omnis  =  all,  and 
facienn,  pr.  par.  of  facio=ta  do.)  Omnipotence; 
doing  of  all  or  any  things. 

"Meekly  dextrous  omniflcence." — Literary  World,  Fab. 

6111  nl  form,  ".  [Latin  omniformit:  omnw=^all, 
and^brma=form,  shape.]  Of  all  forms  or  shapes; 
having  every  shape. 

"The  living  omniform  seminary  of  the  world." — Berke- 
ley:  Slrun,  8  281. 

Sm-nl-form -I-ty1,  «.    [^English  omniform ;  -ity.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  omniform. 
"Her  self-essensial  umniformtty." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  lit 

t8m  -nl-f y,  v.  t.  [Latin  omni'»=all,  and  facio 
(pass.  rto)  =  tomake.]  To  render  universal ;  to  make 
everything  of. 

"To  magnify,  or  rather  omnlfy,  his  Lord  and  Master." 
—  Want:  Sermons,  p.  8. 

torn  nig  -en  ous,  o.  [Lat.  omnigenus:  t>mnit= 
all,  and  yenus  —  a  race,  a  kind.]  Of  all  kinds ;  con- 
taining all  kinds. 

tSm  -nl  graph,  >.  [Lat.  omnu^all ;  suff.  -graph 
(q.  v.).]  The  same  as  PANTOGRAPH  (q.  v.). 

8m  nlm  -8  t8r,  s.  [Pref.  omni-,  and  Or.  metron 
=  a  measure.]  A  surveying  apparatus  made  public 
in  September,  1869,  by  Eckhold,  a  German,  to  super- 
sede chain-measuring.  It  consisted  of  a  theodolite 
and  a  level,  a  telescope  and  a  microscope. 
(Haydn.) 

«8m-nlp  -ar-8nt,  «.  [Prof,  omni-,  and  English 
parent.]  Parent  of  all.  (Daviet:  Holy  Roode, 
P.  12.) 

t6m  nl  par  -I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  omniparent,  from 
omni«=all,  and  p«rio=to  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

"  >rth  all 
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point  or  way. 

6m  nip  ar  oua,  a.  [OMNIPARIENT.]  Produc- 
ing all  tliii.t,-- ;  oinniparient. 

t8m  nl  pa  tlent  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.omni-,  and 
Eng.  patient.]  Capable  of  Doaring  or  enduring 
every  tiling;  having  powersof  unlimited  endurance. 


fate,     fat,    fire,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
who,     i6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     SyTlan.     ».    9  =  6;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


omnipercipience 

om-m-p5r-$Ip'-I-en$e,  *  6m-nl-pSr-$Ip'-I  en- 
$y*»  j*.  [Prof.  or/iiu-,  and  KJKT.  percipience  t  percipi- 
<•>»  -//-I  ^Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  omuipercipi- 
ent  ;  unlimited  perception. 

"Thin  omnipresence  or  omniperclp  fence  terrestrial."— 
Jfore;  ./iHfidutti  ayainst  Idolatrv,  ch.  ii. 

5m-nI-pSr-$Ip'-I-9nt,  a.  [Prof,  omni-,  and  Eng. 
percipient  (q.  v.)«]  Perceiving,  or  able  to  perceive, 
all  things  ;  having  unlimited  perception. 

ttm-nlp'-d-tence,  fim-nIp-6-ten-c^,  *om-nl- 
po  ten-eye,  ».  iFr.  omnipotence,  from  Lato  Lat. 
omnipotentia  :  onin&=  all,  and  p«tenfm=:  power;  Sp. 
&  Port,  omninotencia  ;  Ital.  omnlpofonjra.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  omnipotent;  un- 
limited, infinite,  and  almighty  power.    (An  attri- 
bute of  God.) 

"  God  uses  not  to  proceed  according  to  the  rule  of  an 
absolute  omnipotency."  —  lip.  Ball:  Serm.  at  Westminster 
(April  5,  1628). 

2.  Unlimited  power  over  a  particular  tiling. 

"  [  Lnvf  |  by  his  own  omnipotence  supplies." 

Iti  'nln  i  in 


fim-nlp  -6-tent,  a.&s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  omnipo- 
tent; 0n»nia=aU,  and  potens=  powerful;  Sp.,  Port. 
&  Ital.  omnipotente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Almighty  ;  having  unlimited  or  infinite  power  ; 
all-powerful. 

"  He  must,  needs  have  the  power  of  all  finite  in-im-. 
which  i«  to  be  omnipotent."  —  Grew:  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i., 
oh.  i. 

2.  Having  unlimited  power  over   a   particular 
thing,  or  of  a  particular  kind. 

"Oh,  tiutitifnt,  nt  love!  how  near  the  Qod  drew  to  the 
complexion  of  a  goose."—  Shakesp,:  Merry  W  i  vea  of  Wind- 
sor, v.  6. 

*3.  Arrant,  desperate. 

"The  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried  'Stand' 
to  atrue  man."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  L,  i.  2. 

B.  Assubst.  (with  the  definite  article):  The  Al- 
mighty, the  Supreme  Being. 

"  Boasting  I  could  subdue 
Th'  Omnipotent."  Milton:  }'.  L.,  iv.  86. 

6m  nIp'-6-tent-ly\  adv.  [£ng.  omnipotent;  -ly.] 
In  an  omnipotent  manner;  with  infinite  or  un- 
limited power. 

5m  nl-prSg  -ence,  *5m-nI-prS?  -^n-cy*.  subst. 
[OMNIPRESENT.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  om- 
nipresent; presence  in  every  place  at  the  same 
time;  universal  presence,  ubiquity.  (Anattributoof 
Qod.) 

6m-n!-pr§9  -ent,  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat,  omn«=all, 
and  prtBSens  =  present.]  Present  in  every  place  at 
the  same  time  ;  universally  present,  ubiquitous. 

torn  nl  pre  §en  tlj?.l  (tl  as  Sh),  a.  [Eng.  omni- 
present ;  -«//.)  Implying  universal  presence. 

44  His  onniijin-Kfntinl  filling  all  things  being  an  insepa- 
rable property  of  his  diTine  nature."  —  South:  Sertnvn*, 
vol.  il.,  eer.  1. 

6m  nl  prSv'-if.-lent,  a,  [Prof,  omm-,  and  Eng. 
prrralent  (q.  v.).l  Prevalent  or  prevailing  every- 
where, all-powerful. 

"  The  Earl  of  Dunbar,  then  omnipreralcnt  with  King 
James."—  Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  360. 

tttm-nl-rd  -&$n-$ft  8.  [Pref.  omm-.  and  Eng. 
regency.]  Universal  rule. 

"The  omniregencu  of  Divine  Providence."—  Hacket, 
Lift-  <>f  William*,  i.  88. 

6m  nlsc  I-ence,  6m-nIsc'-l-en-$£   (scassh), 

s,  [Lat.  omnui=all,  and  scientia—  knowledge  ;  scio 
—  to  know;  Fr.  omniscience  ;$v.omnisciencia;  Ital. 
omniacienza.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  om- 
niscient; boundless  or  unlimited  knowledge;  in- 
finite knowledge  or  wisdom.  (An  attribute  of  Qod.) 
"  Men  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence  should  ever  be  wrapt  in 
•waddling  clothes."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  eer.  8. 

6m  nlsc    I  cut  (SC  as  ah),  a.    [Lat.  omnis-a\\t 
andscien*.  pr.  par.  of  sctp=toknow  ;  Fr.  omniscient; 
Sp.  omnutftVnfe.]    Having  omniscience  or  knowl- 
edge of  all  tilings;  infinitely  wise. 
"  For  what  can  scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 
Omniscient  tn  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  7. 

Snvnlsc  -I-ent-iy  (sc  as  ah),  adv.  [Kng.  m«- 
?(•  /tic  •tent;  -(tf.J  In  an  omniscient  manner  ;  witii  infi- 
nite or  unlimited  knowledge  or  wisdom. 

*6m  nlsc  I  ous  (sc  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  omnu-all, 
and  0cto=  to  know.]  The  same  as  OMNISCIENT 
(q.v.). 

"  I  dare  not  pronounce  him  omnisctott*,  that  being  nn 
attribute  individuully  proper  to  the  Godhead."—  J/uArr- 
will:  On  rr<n'i<l<s»<.T. 


tSm-nl-BpSc  -tlve,  «<y.  [Latin  nmni«—  all,  and 
0nec<o=to  behold,  to  see.]  Beholding  or  seeing  all 
things  ;  able  to  see  everything. 
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6m  nl  urn,  .*.  [Lat.=of  all;  gen.  pi.  of  imtiii'<<= 
all.  |  <  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange  a  term  used 
to  express  the  aggregate  value  of  tlie  different 
stocks  in  which  a  loan  is  funded. 

omnlum-gathenun,  ».  A  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  persons  or  things ;  a  medley. 

ffim-nlv'-a-gailt,  adj.  [Lat.  omnt8=all,  and 
vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vrtgor=  to  wander.]  Wandering 
everywhere,  and  anywhere. 

*Sm-nlv  -a-len9e,  «.    [Lat.  omnii=aJl,  and  roJ- 
ens,  pr.  par.  of  valfo=to  be  able.]    Omnipotence. 
"Making  another  onoumnivalence." 

Davit*:  Summa  Totalit,  p.  17. 

*5m-nlv'-a-l8nt,  o.  [OMNIVALENCE.]  All-power- 
ful, omnipotent. 

6m-nlv  -8r-a,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  <>»iHi°x=all,  and  voro= 
to  devour.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  division  of   Artiodactylo  Ungulates, 
comprising  two  recent  families  (Hippopotamidfe, 
and  Suidw),  and  two  fossil  (Anoplotheridee  and 
Orcodontidee). 

2.  Ornith.:  In  Temminck's  classification  an  order 
of  birds  feeding  on  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  example,  the  starling. 

8m-nlv"-6r-0iis,  a.  [Lat.  omnivorus;  Fr.  omniv- 
ore.]  I  OMM vcn;  \.  |  All  devouring ;  eating  all  and 
everything. 

"  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  indiscriminate  or 
omnivorous  appetite  of  the  Patagouians." — Lindsay:  Mind 
in  !!{<•  Lower  Animals,  i.  40. 

IT  Often  used  figuratively :  chiefly  in  the  expres- 
sion, an  omnivorous  reader=ono  who  devours  all 
kinds  of  literature. 

o-m5-,  pref.    [Or.  Omo«=tho  shoulder.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  shoulder. 

omo-hyold,  a. 

Anat. :  Connecting  the  hyoid  bone  with  the  shoul- 
der. There  is  an  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

6  m6  phag  Ic,  o.  [Gr.  Omophagos= eating  raw 
flesh:  om*w=raw,  undressed,  and  phagein=to  eat.] 
Eating  raw  flesh ;  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
use  of  raw  flesh  as  food. 

"These  bloody  omnphayic  feaats  were  celebrated  every 
three  yeare." — S.  Kariny-GvulA:  Origin  of  Religion*  Belief, 
1.407. 

omophaglc-rltes,  «.  /-/. 

Compar.  Mythul.:  Kites  in  which  human  flesh 
was  eaten.  The  term  as  an  act  of  worship  or  devo- 
tion covers  all  religious  ceremonies  of  which  can- 
nibalism forms  or  formed  a  part.  It  is  specifically 
applied  to  the  Orphic  rites,  in  which  the  myth  of 
the  passion  of  Zagreus  was  commemorated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  man,  who  was  dismembered,  and 
eaten.  These  rites  wore  celebrated  trionnially  at 
Chios  and  Tenedos,  and  from  these  terrible  feasts 
Dionysus  obtained  the  appellation  of  eater  of  raw 
flesh.  Omophagic  rites  were  introduced  into  Italy 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.  ('.,  and  in 
B.  C.  189  the  Senate,  warned  of  their  nature  by  a 
freedman  who  had  been  initiated,  and  who  was 
marked  out  as  a  victim, issued  the  decree  "De  Bac- 
chanalibus,"  which  banished  the  Orphic  mysteries 
from  Italy.  The  raw  flesh  of  a  ram  or  an  ox  was 
afterward  substituted  for  human  flesh. 

5-m5g  -ra-phy1,  «.  [Gr.  homo»=tho  same,  and 
grapho=tf>  write,  to  describe.]  A  method  of  repre- 
senting objects,  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for 
engraving,  lithography,  and  painting. 

6  m&  plate,  ».  [Gr.  Smaplati,  from  rtmo»=the 
shoulder,  and  pfa?e=the  flat  surface  of  a  body,  from 
p{afy*=flat,  broad;  Fr.  omopiafe.] 

Aunt. :  The  shoulder-blade  or  scapula. 

6-in6-pla-t8B  -cop-f ,  «.  [Eng.  onioplate;  and 
Gr.  ekopeti—to  view,  to  observe.]  Divination  by  a 
shoulder-blade. 

5mph  -a-flne,  a.  [Or.  omphakinot,  from  omphax 
•-an  unripe  grape.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
unripe  fruit. 

ompli  a  $ite,  a.  [Gr.  o>»ph<u-=an  unripe  grape ; 
suff.  -He  (Min.) ;  Ger.  oinphusit.] 

Min.:  Amonoclinic  mineral,  of  a  grass- to  leek- 
green  color,  forming  an  important  constituent  of 
the  rock  called  Eclogite.  Original  analyses  were 
probably  made  on  impure  material;  subsequent 
investigation  indicates  a  relationship  with  the 
minerals  of  the  pyroxene  or  hornblende  groups. 
Dana  places  it  with  the  former.  Found  at  the  Sau- 
alpo,  Carintbia. 

5m  pha  le  a,  «.  [A  contract,  of  omphalandria, 
from  Gr.  omphalos  =  the  navel,  and  aner  (genit. 
andiv>8)  =  a  man,  under  which  name  Dr.  Patrick 
Browne  first  described  it.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacew,  tribe  Acalypheap. 
Omphitlea  din  mini  is  the  Cob-nut,  or  Hog-nut,  of 
Jamaica.  The  seeds,  after  the  embryo  has  been 
extracted  to  diminish  their  cathartic  effect,  are 
eaten.  The  white  juice  of  O.  triandra,  which  grows 
in  Guiana,  turns  black  in  drying,  and  is  used  for 
ink. 


on 

Sm-phal'-lc,  a.  [Or.  oniphalikos,  from  ompbalo* 
=  the  navel.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  navel. 

5mph  a  16  ,  pref.  [Gr.  ompAaJo»=the  navel. J 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  navel. 

omphalo-mesenteric,  o.  Connected  with  the 
navel  and  the  mesentery  :  chiefly  UMM!  to  designate 
the  first  developed  of  the  vessels  in  the  embryo, 
which  disappear  before  birth.  From  them  the  gen- 
eral circulation  proceeds ;  but  as  soon  as  the  placen- 
tal  circulation  is  established,  they  cease  to  carry 
blood,  and  dwindle  away. 

5m  pha  IS  -bl-fim,  «.  [Pref.  omphalo-,  and  Or* 
loboa= a  legume.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Connaraceie.    [ZEBRA-WOOD.] 

5m'-plia-l6-c81e,  «.     [Pref.  omphalo-,  and  Or. 
fce(e=a  tumor ;  Fr.  omphalocele.] 
Pathol. :  A  rupture  of  the  navel. 
6m  pha  lode,  5m-pha  16  -dl-um,  «.    [OMPHA- 

LODES.J 

1.  Anat. :  The  umbilicus  or  navel. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Turpin  to  the  center 
of  the  hilnm  of  a  seed  through  which  the  vessels, 
pass  into  the  raphe  or  chalaza. 

5m  plial  6  de§,  tubst.  [Gr.  omphalodit:  pref. 
omphalo-,  and  Or.  etdo«=form,  the  fruit  resembling 
the  navel  in  form.] 


Europe  and  Western  Asia.    Ompfta r _ 

Slant  with  bluish-white  flowers,  is  valued  for  Bar- 
en-borders.    O.  verna  and  other  species  are  culti- 
vated in  shrubberies. 

5m  ptil  6  man  cy",  »6m-phal  6  man-tl  a, ». 
[Pref.  omphalo-.  and  Gr.  manteiu  =  prophecy,  divi- 
nation.] Divination  by  means  of  the  number  of 
knots  in  the  navel-string  of  an  infant,  to  show  how 
many  more  children  its  mother  will  have. 
6m  pha  I6p  su  -chffl,  subst.  pi.  [OMPHALOPSY- 

OHITE.J 

8m-pha  I8p  -s^-chlte,  «.  [Pref.  omphalo-,  and 
QT.piyche= spirit,  soul.] 

Church  HM.  and  Ecclesiol.  (pi.) :  The  same  as. 
HESYCHAST  (q.  v.).  They  retired  to  a  corner,  and 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  their  navel  for  a  long  time, 
after  which,  they  said,  a  divine  light  beamed  forth 
from  the  mind  itself,  which  diffused  through  their 
souls  wonderful  delight. 

Srn-pha-lBp -t5r,  6m-pha  I5p  -tic,  ».  [Greek 
omp&aZ(W=the  navel,  and  optcr=ono  who  looks  or 
views ;  opfiA;o8=pertaining  to  sight.] 

Optics:  An  optical  glass  which  is  convex  on  both 
sides ;  a  double-convex  lens. 

5m-pha-18r-rha  -gl-a,  «.  [Pref.  omphalo-,  and 
Gr.  rhagi=a  bursting  forth;  rhcgnymi=tn  burst 
through.] 

Pathol. :  Umbilical  htemorrhagia. 

6m  -pna-l5s, «.    [Gr.] 

Aunt.:  The  navel  or  umbilicus. 

8m-pha-16t  -6-mJ1,  «.  [Gr.  ninphnMnniin.  out- 
phaletomia,  from  omphalos=the  navel,  and  tome  =  a 
cutting;  temno=to  cut.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  cutting  the  navel-string. 

omph   a  zite, «.    [OHPHACITE.] 

6m  phy  ma,  .<.  [6r.  ompAa2o«=the  navel,  and1 
phyma—ei  swelling,  a  tumor.] 

Paleontology :  A  genus  or  Zoantharia,  formerly 
called Cyathophyllum  (<|.  v.K  Omphyma turbinata 
is  common  in  the  Wenlock  Limestone. 

6  -my, a.  [Etymology  doubtful:  cf.  Scot.  oam= 
steam,  vapor.]  Mellow,  as  land.  (Provincial.) 

8n,  prep.,  adv.  &  interj.  [A.  8.  on ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  aan;  Icel.  n;  Dan.  an;  Sw.  d  (prep.),  an 
(adv.);  Goth,  ana;  Ger.  an;  Gr.  ana;  Rnss.  na; 
Saii-f.  ana.  In  is  a  weakened  form  of  on.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Upon  the  surf  ace  or  upper  part  of  anything  and 
supported  by  it;  placed  or  lying  upon  the  surface 
of. 

"On  the  grass  she  lies." 

SluOkesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  473. 

2.  Supported  by. 

"  Leaning  on  their  elbows.*' 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  44. 

3.  Hence ;  after  and  in  consequence  of ;  as  a  result 
of,  and  immediately  after. 

"  On  her  frights  and  griefs 
She  is  before  her  time  delivered." 

Sltaktsp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 

4.  Denoting  reliance  or  dependence;  as,  to  rely 
on  a  person  for  help. 

5.  Denoting  the  conditions  or  considerations  in 
view  of  which  anything  is  done,  agreed,  or  arranged ;. 
as,  Peace  was  settled  on  favorable  terms. 

14  Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ill.  2. 


boll,     b6y ;     p6~ut,    jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     cliln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  sliun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  Bhus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     deL 
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6.  Denoting  a   pledge  or  engagement,  or   that 
Which  is  pledged. 

"I  charge  thee  on  thy  duty." 

Shaketp.:  Much  Adoabout  Nothing,  i.  1. 

7.  At  the  peril  of ;  as,  On  thy  life,  speak  not. 

K.  Denoting  invocation  or  imprecation;  as,  A 
curse  on  him ! 

9.  To  the  account  of. 

"HI*  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children."—  Matt  hew 
xivil.  25. 

10.  Denoting  performance  or    action    upon    the 
surface,  upper  part,  or  outside  of  anything;  as,  to 
play  on  a  harp,  or  on  a  drum. 

11.  Denoting  motion  of  anything  moving,  falling, 
or  being  thrown  toward  and  to  the  surf  ace  or  upper 
part  of  anything. 

"  Whosoever  shall  fall  oti  this  stone  shall  be  broken; 
but  on  whomsoever   it  shall    fall   it  will  grind  him  to 
powder."— Matthew  zxi.  44. 
12*  Toward ;  in  the  direction  of. 

"  If  Omar  nod  on  him." 

Shalcesp.:  Julius  Ccfsar,  i.  X 

13.  Denoting  direction  of  thought. 

"I  think  on  thee."—  Shakesp.:  Sonnet  19. 

14.  Toward  or  for;  denoting  the  object  of  some 
f  celing ;  as,  to  have  pity  on  a  person. 

19.  At  or  near;  in  proximity  to;  denoting  situa- 
tion, uosition,  or  place ;  as,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Maine. 

Itf.  In  reference  or  relation  to ;  as,  on  our  part,  on 
your  side. 

17.  In  support  of ;  in  favor  of ;  on  the  side  of ;  as, 
to  bet  on  a  horse ;  The  chances  are  on  our  side. 

18.  At  or  in  the  time  of. 

19.  On  the  occasion  of,  with  reference  to  a  cause 
or  motive ;  as,  to  wear  official  dress  on  state  occa- 
sions. 

20.  Denoting  a  state,  condition/occupation,  or  en- 
gagement. 

"Hither sent  on  the  debating  of  a  marriage." 

Shakesp.:  Uenru  Vlll.,  ii.  4. 

21.  On  the  staff  of;  among  the  contributors  to, 
with  name  of  journal ;  as,  Ho  was  on  the  Inter- 
Ocean. 

*22.  Confounded  with  of. 

"Be  not  jealous  on  me." 

Shakesp..  Julius  Catar,  i.  2. 

*23.  For ;  on  account  of. 

"A  thing  to  thank    God  on." — Shakesp.:    Henry    IV., 

PI.  i.,  aiTs. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Forward;  in  progression;  as,  to  move  on. 

2.  Forward ;  in  succession. 

"  These  smaller  particles  are  again  composed  of  others 
much  smaller,  all  which  together  are  equal  to  all  the 
pores  or  empty  spaces  between  them  :  ana  so  on  perpetu- 
ally till  you  come  to  solid  particles,  such  as  nave  no 
pores." — Newton:  Oitttcs. 

3.  In  continuance ;  without  ceasing  or  intermis- 
sion ;  as,  to  sleep  on,  to  read  on. 

4.  Attached  to,  or  arranged  on  the  body. 

"The  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on/" 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Ii.  1. 

!5.  On  the  stage  or  platform ;  as,  An  actor  goes  on. 
6.  Arranged  ;  agreed  to ;  coming  off ;  as,  A  match 
is  mi. 

C.  As  interj, :  Forward  I  advance !  go  on ! 

"  Charge,  Chester,  charge!    On.  Stanley,  on  ' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion." 

Scott:  .Vurmi'on,  vi.  32. 
1)  To  be  on:  (Eng.  slang.) 
To  have  made  a  bet  or  bets. 


(:< 


To  bo  tipsy. 

Onflre:  [FIRE,  «.,  III.  2.] 

On  hand:  rHASDj_«..  If  13.] 

On  side:  [OFF,  adv.,  Ii  J2)]. 


(6)  On  the  way :  In  a  condition  of  traveling,  mov- 
ing, or  making  progress. 

(7)  On   the   wing:   lu    flight;  flying;  hence,    tin., 
departing. 

(8)  Onit,on't:  Used  for  o/ if .    (Xow  only  vulgar.) 
on-come, «. 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow. 

2.  The  beginning  of  a  business,  especially  of  one 
requiring  great  exertion. 

:i.  An  attack,  especially  of  a  disease. 

on-coming,  a.  Coming  near,  approaching,  near- 
ing.  (O.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  xx.) 

on-hanger,  *.  A  hanger-on ;  one  who  hangs  on 
or  attaches  himself  to  another. 

fin  a  g?r,  ••    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ono^rcw.] 

•1.  Ancient  Ordn. :  An  ancient  military  engini- 
for  hurling  atones  out  of  a  cup-shaped  receptacle, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  action  of  the 
wild  ass  in  kicking  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

2.  Zool.:  Kquiwonai/cr.thoWildAsaof theAsiatic 
deserts,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  Tho 


Wild  Ass  of  Assyria  was  considered  specifically  dis- 
tinct by  Geotf  roy  Saiut-Hilaire,  and  by  him  named 
E.  hrmipptu,  bnt  the  two  forms  "  seem  to  be  very 
nearly  akin."  (Sclater.) 

6n  a  gra  (pi.  5n  a  gras),j.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  ono- 
ger,  onagru*.]  [ONAGER.] 

1.  Bot.etSurg.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Onngraceee  (q.v.);  now  reduced  to  a  synonym  of 
(Bnothara  (q.v.). 

2.  (PI.):  Jussieu's  name  for  the  order  Onagrace». 

on-a-gra  -s5-»,  Sn-a,  gra-rI-8  -»,  s.pl.  [Mod. 
Latin  niiugr(a) ;  Latin  fcm.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -acece, 
-arieas.] 

Hot.:  Onagrads ;  an  order  of  Epigyuous  Exogens, 
alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate  or  opposite,  n;mple,  entire,  or 
toothed  leaves;  and  red,  purple,  white,  blue,  or 
yellow  axillary  or  terminal  flowers.  Calyx  supe- 
rior, tubular;  the  limb  four-lobed;  wstivation 
valyate;  petals  generally  equal  in  number  to  the 
division  of  the  calyx,  inserted  into  the  throat; 
stamens  one  five,  or  eight,  inserted  into  the  calyx ; 
ovary  two  to  four  cells,  generally  surrounded  by  a 
disk ;  fruit  baccate  or  capsular,  with  two  to  four 
cells,  many-seeded.  Found  in  America,  India,  and 
Europe;  rarer  in  Africa.  Tribes  six — Jussiaeew, 
Epilobeee,  Montinew,  Circete,  and  Gaureee.  Known 
genera  twenty-two,  species  3UO. 

on  a  grid,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  onogr(a);  English 
suff.  -ad.  1 

Bat.  (pi.) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Onagracete. 

6  -nan-Ism,  i.  [From  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9); 
suff.  -I'SHI.  |  Self-pollution,  masturbation. 

o  nap    po,  H.    [Brazilian  name. ] 

Zool. :  Callithrix  discolor,  sometimes  called  the 
Ventriloquist  Monkey.  It  is  from  Para  and  the 
Brazils,  and  is  nocturnal. 

once  (as  wiins),  *one8,  *onls,  'oones.  "oonys. 
adv.  [A.  S.  dnes,  originally  the  genit.  sing.  masc. 
and  neut.  of  (Jn=one.J 

1.  One  time ;  on  or  at  one  time  or  occasion  only. 

"  He  died  unto  sin  once." — Romans  vi.  10. 

2.  On  a  certain  occasion  ;  at  one  time. 

"  The  little  Lore-God  lying  once  asleep/' 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  164. 

3.  At  one  time  ;  formerly,  in  past  time. 

"  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was." 

Xhnkesii. .-  Rape  of  LHcrece,  1,764. 

4.  At  some  future  time;  some  time  or  other. 

"I  hope  to  see  London  one*  ere  I  die." — Shakesp.:  It'tiry 
If.,  Ft.  It.,  v.  8. 

5.  Used  with  the  force  of  as  soon  CM;  espec..  with 
if  and  irhen. 

"  Having  once  this  juice,  I'll  watch  Titania." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  bream,  it.  1. 

^T  1.  At  once,  *At  ones: 

(1)  At  one  and  the  same  time;  simultaneously. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  767.) 

(2)  Immediately,  forthwith,  without  delay. 

".Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once."  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii  i.  4. 

(3)  Suddenly,  precipitately ;  not  gradually  or  by 
degrees. 

"  Night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepar'd 
But  all  at  once." 

l>rii'l>'u:  Cynton  ami  Iphiyenia,  833. 

2.  Once  is  used  substantively  with  this  and  that; 
as,  this  once,  fAa/once=this  or  that  one  occasion. 

3.  Once  and  again :  Repeatedly;  more  than  once. 

4.  Once  in   a  way  (properly,  once  and  away) : 
Once  and  no  more ;  on  rare  occasions;  only  occa- 
sionally. 

5.  Once  in  a  while:  Occasionally. 
on    chus,  *.    [Gr.  ongko»=&  barb.] 
Palasont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes,  known 

only  by  its  spines,  unless  some  minute  scales  also 
belong  to  it.  Onchus  trnuistriatu*  occurs  in  the 
Bone-bed  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  at  the  top  of  the 
Silurian. 

on  eld,  i.  [OsciDiUM.J  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Oncidlum  (q.  T.). 

"The  inflorescence  of  this  Onciti." — Gardener*'  Chron- 
icle, No.  403,  p.  881. 

5n  cl  der  -69,  ».  [Gr.  ongko»=a  hook,  and  dfrot 
=long.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Lamiinae  (q.  v.).  They  have 
long  bodies,  and  strong  legs  and  claws.  Oncideres 
vomicosus,  from  tropical  America,  gnaws  branches 
of  trees  round  till  they  fall  to  the  ground.  O.  Tin- 
gulatus,  further  north,  is  theHickory-girdlerwhich 
attacks  the  Hickory  tree.  (Bates.) 

in-cl-dl  -8.  die,  .*.  /•'.  [Mod.  Lat.  oncidi(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -odee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Pnlmoniferous  Oasteropods, 
section  Inopcrcnlata,  with  two  genera,  Oncidium 
(q.  v.)  and  Vaginulus.  Animal  slug-like,  covered 
by  coriaceous  mantle,  broader  than  foot,  no  shell, 
eyes  at  tip  of  cylindrical  retractile  tentacles. 


8n  {Id  I  urn,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Gr.  any- 
k»*  =  n  bulk,  a  mass.] 

1.  Bat.:  A  genus  of  Orchidacew,  tribe  Vandete, 
family  Brassidce.    It  owes  its  generic  name  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  excrescences  at  the  base  of  the 
labellnm.     It  resembles  Odoutoglossum  ( q.  v.),  but 
has  the  column  shorter,  and  not  narrowed  at  the 
base.    More  than  two  hundred  species  are  known 
from  the  mountainous  parts  of  tropical  America. 
One  of  the  best  known  is  Oncidium  papilio,  the 
Butterfly-plant  (q.v.).    O.  altissimum  sends  up  fif- 
teen to  twenty  flower  spikes,  bearing  in  all  about 
two  thousand  flowers. 

2.  Zool.:  The  typical  genns  of  the  family  Oncidia- 
<l'f  (q.  v.).    They  live   on   aquatic   plants  in  the 
marshes  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Old  World.    Sixteen  species  are  known,  from 
Britain,    Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  Mauritius, 
Australia,  and  the  Pacific. 

fin  Cln  6  14  -bis.,  «.  [Gr.  ongkinne-a  hook,  and 
laof  =  n  handle.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genns  of  the  family  Oncinolab- 
idae  (q.  v.).  They  have  very  small  suckers  disposed 
in  five  bands. 

6n  cln  6  lab  I  dSB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  oncino- 
lab(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff.  -nlir.\ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holothuroidea  in  which  the 
skin  has  barbed  Hpicoles,  and  there  is  no  respiratory 
tree;  tube  feet  present. 

6n  co-graph,  tubit.  [Greek  ongkos=bul\t :  suff. 
•graph.]  An  instrument  for  recording  the  measure- 
ments made  by  the  oncometer. 

on  c8m  e  ter,  t.  [Gr.  o>i9fco»=bulk,  and  metron 
=  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  an 
internal  organ.  It  consists  of  a  membrane,  with 
metal  capsules  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  organ ; 
warm  oil  is  inserted  into  onoof  tho  chambers  of  the 
instrument,  a  greater  or  lessamount  being  required 
as  the  organ  is  large  or  small.  (Foster:  Phytiol.) 

6n-c6-rbf  n  -Chfis,  «.  [Gr.  ongcho»=&  barb,  and 
rhungchos—A  snout.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Salmonidae.  differing  only 
from  Salmo  in  the  increased  number  of  anal  rays — 
more  than  fourteen.  All  the  species  are  ftiigratory, 
ascending  American  and  Asiatic  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Pacific. 

5A  -co  sine,  «.  [Gr.  onto3£t'*=swellin(r,  intumes- 
cence ;  Ger.  onJto»tn.] 

Mi n. :  An  amorphous  mineral ;  color,  apple-green 
to  brownish  or  gray;  translucent.  Composition:  A 
hydra  ted  silicateof  alumina  and  potash ;  related  to 
pinite  (q.v.).  Occur.- at  Pasgecken, near Tamswog, 
Salzburg. 

8n-c6-Bp8r -ma,,  ».  [Gr.  onfco»=  anything  bent 
andsperma=a  seed  ;  named  from  the  hooked  seeds.] 

Bof. :  A  genns  of  Palmacete,  tribe  Areceee.  Oncot- 
perma  filatiientosa,  is  called  by  the  Malays  th» 
Nibung,  or  Nibong,  and  grows  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. Tho  delicate  white  heart,  when  youug.  is 
eaten  in  Borneo  like  cabbage.  The  wood  is  used 
for  building. 

6n  c5t  -o-mj1 ,  ».  [Gr.  ongkos=a  tumor,  and 
fome=a  cutting.] 

Hurg.:  The  opening  of  a  tumor  with  a  lancet  or 
other  cutting  instrument. 

on   da  tra.,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  found  by  Lac6pede  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Musquash  (Fiber  zibtthicut),  to  which 
ho  gave  generic  distinction.  lm  m , 

*onde,  t.    [A.  S.   anda,   onda= 
breath.] 

1.  Breath.    (Gower:  C.  A.,  v.) 

2.  Malice,  rage,  fury.    ( A'omciunf 
of  the  Rose.) 

on  -d«.  8n  -df ,  a.   [Fr.] 
Her. :  Wavy :  applied  to  charges, 
the  edges  of  which  arc  curved  and 


lit,  1  •. 


recurved  like  waves. 

5nd-Ing,«.    [Eng.  on,  and  ding.] 
A  fall  of  rain  or  snow.    (Scotch.) 

"  'What  sort  of  night  Isit  ?'  'Onttlng  o'anaw,  father.'  "— 
Sfott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  oh.  viii. 

on  dit  (t  silent),  «.  [Fr.,  IiV.=one  says,  they 
say.]  They  say,  people  say;  it  is  said.  As  a  noua 
it  is  used  to  signify  a  current  rumor,  a  flying  report, 

one  (as  wfin),  *on,  *o,  *oo,  *oon,  o., pron..  «>/>•„ 
A«.  [A.  S.dn;  cogn.  with  Dm.  een;  Icel.  firm; 
Dan.  een;  Sw.  en;  Goth,  eins:  Ger.  fi'» ;  Ir.  A-  GaeL 
"uii ;  Wol.  un ;  Lat.  nniu ;  O.  Lat.  oinof ;  Gr.  01  nut.] 

A.  Aiadjrctirt: 

1.  Being  or  consisting  of  a  single  thing  or  a  unit; 
not  two  or  more. 

"<>ne  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism:  one  God  and  Father 
of  all." — Epheaians  iv.  6. 

2.  Forming  a  whole ;  undivided,  single. 

"And  he  Mide,  for  this  thing  a  man  schal  leve  fadlr 
and  modlr  and  he  schal  drawe  to  his  wyf.  and  the!  sohal 
betweyneinoofleKh."—  H'vcllfe:  Matthete  ill. 

Ate,    At,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    w«t,     here,     camel,    bir,    there;     pine,     pit,    lire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cab,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian.     »,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


one-berry 


2911 


only 


3.  Single  in  kind,  common ;  the  same.  8-neir  -6  crlte,  ».     [ONEiROciUTlc.]    An  inter- 

"ottf  plague  was  on  you  all."— 1  Samuel  vi.  4.  preter  of  iln-am- ;  au  oneirocritic, 

4.  Denoting  a  contrast, or  expressing  one  particu-  8-n6ir-6  Crlt'-Ic,    a.   &.   a.     [Gr.  on*><'n>A-rif*A.vw*. 
lur  tiling  as  opposed  to  another.  fromonei'roa, oiieiroti=a  dreaui,  audfcriw>  =  tojudge, 

"A»k  from  the   one  eiile   of   heaven    unto   the  other  to  discern.] 

whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  a*thit."—DtHter-  A.  .-C«  adj.:  Haying  or  pretending  to  have  the 

power  of  interpreting  dreams,  or  of  foretelling  hi- 

5.  Some ;  said  of  a  single  person  or  thing  indett-  ture  events  from  dreams. 

nitely.  B.  At  mbst. :  One  who  interprets  or  pretends  to 

"I  will  marry  ant  day."  interpret  dreams. 

sii,ikr»t>.-  Omtil  of  Error*,  U.  1.  " Having  surveyed  all  ranks  and  professions,  I  do  not 

1i  Frequently  used  in  combination  with  any  or  find  In  nuy  quarter  of  the  town  au  onetrocrftfc,  or  an  in. 

Some,  terpreter  of  dreams." — Addtsoii:  Spectator,  No.  606. 


"When  ntui  one  hearetli  the  word  of  the  kingdom  and 
undenttundeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked  one  and 
oatcheth  away  that  which  wu*  sown  in  his  heart." — */•''- 
thru-  xiii.  19. 

B.  As  pronoun : 

1.  A  .single i  person. 

2.  Used,  like  the  French  on  (from  which,  how 


on    go  ing.  <>.  &  a.    [Eng.  on,  and  901119.) 

A.  As  subst. :  Procedure,  progress. 

B.  At  adj.:  Proceeding,  progressing;  not  inter- 
mittent. 

on  ned,  a.    [OXEHEAD.] 

Snlc  616,  nlc  6-16,  «u6»f.  [Ital.]  Avarietyof 
onyx  used  for  making  cameo.  (Brandt.) 

6n  l&n  (1  as  y),  nulmt.  [Fr.  oignon,  from  Lat. 
uiiionem,  accus.  of  unto=a  single  onion,  from  unus 
=one.J 

Botany,  Horticulture,  <tc.: 

1.  Alliumcepa,  and  the  genus  Allium.  Tlie  onion, 
The  which  has  a  coated  bulbous  r<x>t  and  large  nstular 
leaves,  has  been  cultivated  from  a  very  early  age 


8-neir-6-crIt'-Ic-al,  o.    [ONEIKOCRITIC.] 
same  as  ONEIROCRITIC  (q.  v.).  , _-.   __. 

"That  new  kind  of  observation  which  my  nnelrocrtttml  (Num.  xi.  M).    It  is  generally  sown  in  rich,  loamy, 

correspondent  has   directed   him   to   make." — Add/son:  and  rather  moist  soil  in  March;  afterward  it  is 

Spectator,  No.  697.  thinned  and  weededl  and  the  soil  stirred.     It   is 

5-neir  6  crlt  -I-Clsra     «.     [Eng.    oneirocritic  •  ready  to  be  taken  up  in  September.    It  may  be  kept 

-ism.]    The  same  as  ONEIROCRITICS  (q.  v.).  through  the  winter.    A. variety  of.it  is  called  the 


ever.it  is  not  derived),  as  a  general  or  indefinite       »  1--    *  .  »    potato,  or  underground  onion.     It  multiplies  in 

nominative  for  any  man;  any  person.  6-neir  6  Crlt   Ics,  s.    [ONEIROCRITIC.]    The  art    Bulbs  below  the  ground. 


•*"/,  •  - 

nominative  for  any  man ;  any  person. 

"On*  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake." 

NAuA-c«p.:  Rape  of  Lucre.ce,  1,393. 
*C.  A*  adv. :  Only,  alone. 
D.  As  substantive: 

\.  A  particular  individual,  whether  a  person  or 
thing. 

"One,  mine  ancient  friend." 

Shakeap.:  Timoit  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

IT  In  this  sense  one  can  take  a  plural  form. 


of  interpreting  dreams. 

S-neir-6-d?n -I-a,  ».  [Gr.  oneiros,  oncirun=a 
dream,  and  odyn«=pain.]  Painful  dreams;  night- 
mare ;  disturbed  sleep. 

Sn-elr-Sl  -6-gIst,  subst.  [Eng.onfiro/ogd/) ;  -int.] 
One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  oneirology. 

"  The  oneirocrites  or  onelrologlsts." — Southey:  The  Doe- 
tor,  ch.  cuviii. 

^,  aubst.    [Gr.  oneiro*,  oneiron  =  i 


"In  this  land  the  Shining  One,  commonly  walked."-    drea™.  «">d  loyos=*  discourse.]     That  branch  of 
Biinyan.-  Ptlurim'a  Progress,  pt.  i.  science  which  treats  of    dreams;    a  discourse  or 

2.  The  first  whole  number,  consisting  of  a  unit. 


treatise  on  dreams. 


2*  Various  plants  of  other  genera,  more  or  less 
resembling  the  common  onion.  [OSMUXDA.] 

onion-eyed,  a.    Having  the  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
as  through  the  use  of  an  onion ;  ready  to  weep. 
"  1.  an  oas,  am  onion-eyed." 

Shakesp.:  Antonyand  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

onion-Shell,  «.  A  popular  name  for  a  species  of 
oyster  of  roundish  form  ;  also  for  some  -species  of 
Mya  and  Lutraria.  (Annandale.) 

8-nIs  -cl-a, ».    [ONISCUS.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Buccinidm  (q.  T.).    Shell  with  a 


sequen  

(3)  Oiifduy;                                                                            8n-eI-rSs -c6-plst,  «.    |Eng.  oneironcop(y) :  -int.]  o-ms -51-088,  s.    LL,ai.  omsc(.us>;   lem.  pi.  auj. 

(a)  On  a  certain  or  particular  day  already  past.    One  who  is  skilled  in  oneiroscopy  ;  an  interpreter  of  suff.  -idee.] 

(b)  On   some    future   day ;  some   day ;    at  some    dreams.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Isopoda  and  its  cursorial  sec- 

Sn  el  r6s  -c6  p?  >ut*t.    [Gr  oneirn,  oneiron  =  a  !io?-    Only  the  outer  antenna,  visible,  inner  minute; 

dr?"m, «ml»^=t,?see  to ,  obs^rveTf  The  art  of  body    generally    oval     with    very   distinct   rings ; 

inti.n, ri.fi, ,.r  ,|r;  ,,,,,j  •  ..T.i.in^-ritii-j  branchial  plates  of  the  hinder  abdominal  legs 

rudimentary,  those  of  the  anterior  well  developed  ; 

*one-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [UNLV.]  the  air  enters  them  by  small  apertures  at  their 

*0ne -1^-nfiss  (one  as  wun),  niib*t.  [Eng.  onely;  base.  Habits  terrestrial.  Found  under  stones,  in 

-nexs.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  aloue  or  sin-  dead  leaves,  split  wtH>den  posts,  moss,  or  cellars. 

pll«i«')n8U'"eSS' °n''neS9'  (Cudworth:  InMl.  Suiriem,  8-nl8 -9l-form,  adj.    [Lat.  oni«cu«,  and  /orma= 

•one  -mSnt  (One  as  Wun),  s.    [  Eng.  one ;  -men!.]  Kntom.:  Of  the  form  of  an  oniscus.    Swainson 


future  indefinite  tim 

"  Vou  shall  one  day  flnd  it." 
Shaketp.:  Nerrij  Vive*  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 
1F  On*  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the  mean- 
ings of  the  compounds  being  generally  sufficiently 
obvious,  as  one-arched,  owe-armfii,  one-eyed,  one- 
humlftl,  one-iiiattted,  t&c. 

one-berry,  s. 

Bot,:  Paris  quadrifolia. 

one-blade,  a. 

Hot.:  Convaltaria  bifolia. 
one-horse,  n. 

1.  Lit,:  Drawn  by  a  single  horse. 

"Severely  humbled  to  her  one-hor»e  chair." 

Jenyntt:  M^iern  Fine  Lady. 

2.  Fig.:  Insignificant,  poor,  mean,  small,  petty. 
{Amer.  Slang.) 

one-ribbed,  ». 

Hotany:  Having  but  one  rib  as  in  most  leaves.    «/ai 

[MlDKIII.  | 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  one;  accord,  concord,    called  the  larva  of  the  Lyca?nids?  onisciform,  or 
'•  Let  such  discord 'twixt  agreeing  parts,                         vermiform. 
Which  hence  can  he  net  at  otiement  more."  rr_.     > n i .--i.—    j:_;_ 


more. 
lip.  Hall:  Satiret,  bk.   Iii..  sat. 

one  ness,  *one  nesse  lone  uswun),».  [  Eug. 
one ; -ness.  \  The  quality  or  state  of  being  om-  or 
single  ;  unity,  individuality. 

"The- like  unity  and  oneiie»n  in  any  created  beings." 
— Cudwortn:  Intell.  $u*tem,  p.  689. 


on  -8r  (on  as  Wun),  subst.    [Eug.  on(e);  -er.]    A 
person  who  excels  or  is  A  1  at  anything.     (Kiujlish 


6  nls    cus,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Greek  oniskos,  dimin., 
from  '///us    an  ass.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oniscidaa 
(q.  v.).    Oniscus  armadillo  is  the  wood-louse. 
Sn-k8t  -6-my1, s.    [ONCOTOMY.] 
•on  less,  cojy.   [UNLESS.] 

on    II  ness,  s.    [Eng.  only;  -ness.]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  alone. 

Sn  -10plt-8r,  subat.    [Eng.  on,  prep.,  and  looker 

one-sided,  a. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  Fitted  or  intended  for  the  carriage  of    burden* '; 

1.  Lit. :  Having  only  one  side.  comprising  a  burden.  on -look-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  on,  prep.,  and  looking.] 

2.  Fill.':  Supporting  or  in  favor  of  one  side  or       Sn  -Sr-ate.  r.  t.    [Lat.  one-.-atus,  pa.par.of  OIM-TO    Lool«iug on,  onward  or  forward ;  foreboding, 
party;    partial,    unjust,    unfair;    as,    a    one-sided    =to  load,  to  burden  ;  onus  (genit.  oneris)  =  &  load.]        6n'-lf ,  *one-ly,  *on-liche,  *00n  llche,  *oon  11, 
speech,  a  one-sided  view,  &c.  To  load,  to  burden.  *00n-ly,  a.,  adt-.,  prep,  ic  conj.    [A.  S.  <fn«c=one- 

II.  Bot.:  Having  all  the  parts  turned  one  way,        "I  will  not  onerate  and  overcharge  your  stomachs."—    like,  i.  e.,  unique,  from  dn=one,  and  H*r=like.] 
the  stalk  being  twisted ;  unilateral,  secund.    Ex-    Bacon:  Works,  i.  67.  A    Ai  adjective- 

ample,  the  flowers  of  Antholiza.  8n  Sr-a  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  oneratio.  from  oneratus,        ,    gimrle  alon 

one-sidedly,  adv.    In  a  one-sided  manner;  un-    P»-  Par.  of  onero=to  load,  to  burden.]    The  act  of       ,'  „ 

fairly:  without  regard  to  the  rights  or  claims  of    loading  or  burdening.  *ur?   Hur/t,  p  6  hwo«J»  stndie.  '-Sir  T. 

both  sidi-!-.  fin -3r  Ou8,  a.     [Fr.  onfreujr,  from  Lat.  onerosiis,    '  I    ,, 

one-sidedness,  «.    The  quality  or  state  of  being    fromonmKgenit,  on*rw)  =  a  load,  a  burden.J  „,-•  *J*J«  D) 

in'. sided;  partiality,  bias. 


iroui  u,iu,  vgouiu  im«rru.,  =u  io«u,  a  Duruen.j  —  •  *«tllout  addition  or  aid  ;  sin- 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Buixiensome,  heavy,  weighty  •  as.    ^  .,   m,ere*   .     . ,       . 

onerous  duties  oii^rou*  cares  :t-  Alone  in  its  class;  without  a  fellow  or  mate; 

one  (aswun),  r.  f.    [ONE,  a.]     Tomakeone;to    "'I T  -,.'.,/'  /"'V.  «.,/.,„  ,,r  made  for  B  ronsider.tion  •    solitary  ;  as,  an  only  child. 

cause  to  become  one ;  to  unite.  being  for  the  advtntag^  of  b^t  I?  sides ;  opposed  ?o       *•  gSfe^S"iLfff!llW1l'*id  above  a11  otliers- 

gratuitous  ;  as,  an  onerous  contract, 
•ones,  »oonys,  adt:    [A.  S.  <fnc«=once  (q.v.).] 

1.  Atone;  iu  accord  or  agreement. 

2.  Once. 

*8n  -8y-8r,  «.    [Supposed  to  be  from  the  mark 


"Lo,  eche  thing  that  is  oneii  in  hirnaelve 
Is  more  strong  than  whan  it  is  yMcuttired." 

IVnuu-fr.  (.'.  T.,  7,680. 
-one,  suff.    [Eng.  (acet)one.] 
Chem.:  A  surtix  used  as  an  abbreviation  of  ace- 


(tone  or  ketone;  thus,  beuzone  =  benzoic  ketone.  *0n -*y-Sr,  «.  |  Supposed  to  be  from  the  mark 
This  termination  is  sometimes  employed  without  °  "'•  an  abbreviation  of  the  Lat.  onervtur  nisi 
definite  meaning,  as  in  quinooe.  habeat  miffiaentem  ezoneraMoMm  *  let  him  be 


charged,  unless  he  has  a  sufficient  excuse.  I    The 

ne  -gite,  s.    [From  Lake  Onega   on  the  shore    accountant  of  the  exchequer, 
finch  it  was  found;  suff.  -ite  (.Win.).] 

8n    fall,  s.    [Eng.  on,  and  fall.] 

1.  A  falling  on  or  upon ;  an  attack,  an  onslaught, 
an  onset. 

"Are  we  to  have  military  onfall  f'—Carlgle:  Pr.  Bevol. 
pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow. 

3.  The  fall  of  the  evening. 


6 

otw ...  

Min.:  Au  acicular  form  of  GOthite  (q.  v.)  found 

enclosed  (wholly  or  in  part)  iu  crystals  of  quartz, 
one  head  (one  n- wun),  *on-hed,  *oon  hede, 

su/ix?.    [Eng.  one;  -head. I    Oneness,  individuality, 

unity. 
"  We  reden  of  the  oonheJe  of  the  Tryntye."— Wycliffe .- 

James.     (.Prol.) 


5.  Principal,  chief. 

"  His  onely  hart-sore,  and  his  onely  foe." 

Spenser:  F.  If.,  II.  I.  2. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  one  manner;  for  one  purpose  alone;  merely, 
simply,  alone;  to,  of,  or  for  one  person  or  thing 
alone. 

"That  aperteineth  and  longeth  only  to  the  jugos." — 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibceuf. 

2.  Solely  ;  no  other  than. 

"Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
on/I/evil  continually." — Qenesit  vi.  5. 

3.  Singly;  without  more;  as,  only-begotten. 

C.  As  prep. :  Except. 

"Our  whole  office  will  be  turned  out,  only  me."— P*pv«: 
Diary,  Aug.  22,  1668. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-Uon,      -sion  =  zn&n.     -tious,     -clous,     -slons  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     deL 


onobrychis 

D.  As  conj.:  Excepting  that;  but:  as,  They  are 
Tory  alike,  mill/  one  is  darker  than  tho  other. 

•  ili  lull/  it'll:  Almost;  very  nearly;  all  but. 
(Lat.  tuntuni  nun.} 

*(-)  'hill/  wit  all:  Almost  all;  all  but  a  very 
few. 

6-n8b -ry<  chls,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  onobrychit: 
oruM=an  ass.  and  &rurfto  — to  roar.] 

Bot,:  Sainfoin  or  Sant  foin.  A  gennsof  papiliona- 
ceous plants,  tribe  or  sub-tribe  Hedysareee.  It  con- 
sists of  herbs  or  shrubs,  having  pinnate  leaves  with 
a  terminal  leaflet;  the  flowers,  which  are  purple, 
red,  or  white,  in  axillary  spikes  or  racemes;  the 
legume  compressed,  indehiscent,  not  jointed ;  often 
spiny-winged  or  crested ;  one  to  two  seeded.  Known 
species  fifty ;  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  [SAINFOIN.] 

8n  6  cen  taur,  «.  [Gr.  ono»=an  ass,  and  ken- 
rawros  =  a  centaur  (q.  v.).] 

Myth. :  A  fabulous  monster,  represented  on  an- 
cient sculpture,  with  a  body  partly  human  and 
partly  asinine. 

6-1169  -Sr-ln,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  ono(nw),  and  Eng. 
cerm.] 

Chem.:  ('i-^H^nO  (T).  Obtained  from  the  root  of 
Ononi*  fpinvsa'by  extraction  with  boiling  alcohol, 
from  winch  it  is  rccryHtallized.  It  forms  interlaced 
capillary  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but 
readily  in  alcohol  and  warm  oil  of  turpentine. 

Bn-0  -frlte,  ».  [From  San  Onofre,  Mexico,  where 
first  found;  suff.  -He  (Afm.).] 

Mm.:  A  fine  granular  ore,  having  a  load-gray 
color.  Composition :  Selenium,  6'49 ;  sulphur,  10'30 ; 
mercury,  81'63=98'12,  which  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula, HgSe+4HgS.  Related  to  Tiemannite  (q.  v.) . 

tB-nBl'-6-£y\  «.  [Or.  ono»=an  ass,  and  logo»=& 
word,  a  discourse.]  A  foolish  way  of  speaking; 
foolish  talk. 

t8n  6  man  cj",  *8n  6  man  -tl-a  (or  t  as  sh), 

•6  nom  6  man  c#,  t.  [Gr.o«oma=a  name,  and 
man<eta=prophocy,  divination.  J  Divination  or  pre- 
diction by  the  letters  of  a  name. 

t8n  0-man  -tic,  *8n-6-min  -tlc-al, a.  [Gr.ono- 
ma=a  name,  and  man<ifco«=»ertaininfjto  prophecy 
ordivination ;  mantem  =  divination.]  Pertaimngto 
onomancy ;  predicting  by  tho  letters  of  a  name. 

"An  onomantical  or  name-wisard  Jew." — Cantden:  Re- 
mains; Of  Xamfs. 

6n  6  mas  tic,  a.  [Gr.  onoma«fifca>=pertaining 
to  names,  from  onoma=aname.^]  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  a  name ;  specif.,  in  law,  applied  to 
the  signature  of  an  instrument,  where  the  body 
of  it  is  in  tho  handwriting  of  another  person. 
(Burrill.) 

8n  6  mas  tlk  6n,  t.  [Gr. onomastikon  (biblion), 
from  onoma£ft'A;n«=pertaining  to  naming.]  A  col- 
lection of  names  ana  terms  with  their  explanations, 
arranged  alphabetically  or  in  other  order ;  a  diction- 
ary, a  lexicon,  a  vocabulary. 

6n  6  ma  tech  ny\  «.  [Gr.  onoma=a  name,  and 
'•'•/,,„,•  art.]  Prognostication  by  the  letters  of  a 
name. 

8n  6  ma  t6l  6  gist,  «.  [Eng.  onomatolog(y) ; 
•i*t.]  One  who  is  versed  in  onomatology,  or  the 
history  of  names. 

"What  would  our  onomatologist  have  said  V — Southey: 
The  Doctor,  ch.  clxxvl. 

8n  6  ma  tol  6  gj,  >.  [Gr.  onoma  (genit.  ono- 
mala*)=a  name ;  suff.  -ology ;  Fr.  onomatolopie.] 

1.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  names ;  the  history 
of  names. 

2.  That  branch  of  science  which  relates  to  tho 
rules  to  bo  observed  in  the  formation  of  names  or 
terms. 

Bn  -8m  a-t6pe,  tubtt.  [ONOMATOPOEIA.]  A  word 
formed  to  represent  tho  sound  of,  or  made  by,  the 
thing  signified. 

8n  8m  a  t6  pee  I  a,  8n  8m  a  t6  pe  I  a,«i>'»/. 
[Or.  onomatopoiia,  from  onoma  (genit.  onomato»)  = 
a  name,  and  puiei'i  —  to  make ;  Fr.  onomatopee.] 
Name-making;  the  formation  of  words  in  imitation 
of  the  sounds  made  by  the  things  signified:  as, 
buzz,  hiss,  peewit,  Ac.  It  is  held  by  sorao  philolo- 
gists that  all  language  had  iUs  origin  in  onoma- 
topoeia, words  formed  hy  this  principle  being  the 
most  natural,  and  readily  suggesting  tho  actions  or 
objects  producing  the  sounds  which  tho  words  are 
intended  to  represent. 

"The  office  of  onomatopoeia  was  the  provision,  by  the 
easiest  attainable  method,  of  the  means  of  mutual  Intel, 
llgencej  in  proportion,  then,  as  it  became  easier  to  make 
the  same  provision  by  another  method,  the  differential  ion 
and  new  application  of  signs  already  existing,  the  prim. 
Itlve  method  went  into  comparative  disuse-  as  It  has  ever 
since  continued,  though  never  absolutely  unused." — 
Whitney:  Life  nnrt  r/nncth  of  Language,  ch.  liv. 

8n  8m-a-t6  pee  -Ic.a.  [ONOMATOPOEIA.]  Formed 
by  onomatoposia  ;  imitative  of  the  sounds  prodnre.1 
by  the  actions  or  objects  intended  to  bo  repre* 
stinted. 
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5n-6m-t-t6-p6-8t'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  onomatojtoictikfm, 
from  ononia<0poua=onomat4>pceia  (q.  Y.I.]  The 
same  as  ONOMATOPOMC  (q.  v.). 

"We  hnve  regarded  the  reproduction,  with  intent  to 
signify  something  of  the  natural  tones  and  rrit--,  as  the 
positively  earliest  speech;  but  thin  would  no  immediately 
and  certainly  come  to  be  combined  with  imitative  or 
onomat'jjHfrtic  utterance**,  that  the  distinction  in  time 
between  the  two  in  rather  theoretical  than  actual.  Indeed, 
the  reproduction  itnelf  is  in  a  certain  way  onomatopoetfc." 
—  Whitney;  Life  and  Growth  nf  Language,  ch.  Jtir. 

8n  6  mit  -6-p?,  «.    [ONOMATOPOEIA.] 
*8-n6m  -6-man-9^. «.    [ONOMANCY.] 
6  non   e  tin,  s.    [Altered  from  ononin  (q.  T.).] 
Chem.:  CipHi^OiafT).     Produced,  together  with 
glucose,  by  boning  onospin  with  dilute  acids.    It 
forms  long,  colorless  prisms,  soluble  in    alcohol, 
but  lf-M  readily  in  ether  and  alkalies.    It  is  colored 
deep  red  with  ferric  chloride. 
8-nd  -Hide,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  onon(w) ;  -uiv. ) 
Chem. ;  Applied  toa  substance,  of  variable  com- 
position, obtained  from  an  aqueous  extract  of  Ono- 
nis  spinosa.     It  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
like  glycyrrhizin,  and  is  believed  to  be  that  com- 
pound only  gradually  altered  by  oxidation. 
6  no    nln,  x.    [Mod.  Lat.ononfut);  -in.] 
Chem.:  C^HosO;;;.    Prepared  from  a  decoction  of 
the  root  of  Ononis  spinosa  by  addition  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  treatment  of  the  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.    It  forms  colorless  needles  or 
scales,  without  taste  or  smell,  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
It  assumes  a  crimson  color  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
binoxide  of  manganese. 

6  n6  nls,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  onuni«= rest-har- 
row.] 

Bot.;  Rest-harrow;  a  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  sub-tribe  Trifoliete,  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nately  trifoliate ;  the  calyx  campanulate,  five-cleft, 
with  linear  segments ;  standard  broad,  serrate ; 
keel  rostrate ;  legumes  long  and  few-seeded.  About 
sixty  species  are  known. 

5n-6-por'-d8n,  6-6-por  -dfim,  *.  [Lat.,  from 
Or.  onopordon.] 

Bot.:  Cotton-thistle;  a  genus  of  composites,  sub- 
tribe  Carduineee.  The  achenee  are  four-ribbed  and 
glabrous ;  the  pappus  pilose,  rough,  sessile,  united 
into  a  ring  at  the  base ;  deciduous;  the  anthers  with 
a  terminal  appendage;  the  involucre  globose,  spi- 
nescent.  About  twenty  are  known. 

6  no§  m«jL,  s,  [Lat. i  from  Gr.  onosnia— a  kind  of 
anchusa.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Boraginaceee.  It  consists  of 
plants  with  beautiful  yellow,  purple,  or  white 
flowers.  Onosnta  echioides,  O.  emodi,  and  O. 
hftokeri  are  Indian  dye-plants.  The  twisted  root 
of  the  first  is  applied  to  eruptions.  The  leaves  are 
alterative,  and  the  flowers  cordial  and  stimulant; 
they  are  used  in  India  in  rheumatism  and  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

6rn6    spin,  «.    [From  ono(nw)  spin(osa).]   [ONO 

NIS.J 

Chem. :  r,,,,H,,^() . ,.  Produced,  together  with  for- 
mic acid,  by  boiling  ononin  with  baryta  water.  On 
passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  solution,  and 
digesting  the  precipitate  in  boiling  water,  onospin 
deposits  on  cooling,  as  a  white,  interlaced,  crystal- 
line mass,  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  the  alkalies.  It  is  colored  crimson-rod  by  sul- 
phuric acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  Melts  at 
162% 

*6n    say,  «.    [Eng.  on,  and  *•;/;.]    A  beginning. 

*1T  To  give  the  otutay :  To  commence,  to  begin  ;  to 
take  the  initiative. 

"  Firat  came  Newe  Cuatome,  and  hee  gave  the  onsay, 
And  sithens  thinge*  have  gone  worse  erery  day/' 

A'T/-  Cuttome,  ii.  2. 

on    set,  8,    [Eng.  on,  and  «ef.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  or  rushing  on  ;  an  attack,  an 
assault,  an  onslaught;   especially  the   attack   of 
troops  upon  an  enemy,  fort,  town,  &c. 

"  Barbaric  armies  auddenly  retire 
After  some  furious  onset. 

Grainger:  Sugar  Cane,  ii. 

2.  An  attack  of  any  kind. 

"  The  first  impetuous  onsets  of  hia  grief." 

Philips.     (Todtt.) 

*3.  Anything  set  on  or  added  by  way  of  orna- 
mental appendage. 

*  1.  A  beginning;  tho  setting  about  anything. 

"  There  IB  surely  no  greater  wittdome,  than  well  to  time 
the  beginnings  and  <>nstt*  of  things." — Bacon.-  Essays; 
On  Delay fs. 

*5n  -§*t,  v.  t.    [ONSET,  a.] 

1.  To  set  upon  ;  to  attack,  to  assault. 

2.  To  set  about,  to  begin. 

"This  for  a  while  was  hotly  nn*fttffl,  and  A  reasonable 
price  offered,  but  soon  cooled  again." — C'ar*ir.-  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 
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on  slaught  (yh  silentl.  «.  [Eng.  on;  Mid.  Eng. 
sluijM,  flaht,  tlaught=A  blow,  slaughter,  from  A.  S. 
fleoMsaa  blow.] 

1.  A  furious  attack  ;  an  onset,  an  assault. 

"A  furious  <iH*lanuht  upon  the  company."—  I^ndon 
Dally  Telegraph. 

2.  Ail  inroad,  an  incursion.     (Scotch.) 

" 'Twas  agreed 
By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed." 

Butler:  Hudtbras,  I.  8. 

8n -stead,  on  ated,  «.  [Perhaps  for  worutead; 
from  Mid.  fing.  »ooii«=to  dwell,  and  >tead=e.  place ; 
or  simply  Eng.  on,  and  slrad.]  A  farmstead ;  tho 
buildings  on  a  farm,  a  steading.  (Scotch  and  North, 
of  Eng.) 

"  Speak  to  Lord  Evandale  to  gie  ns  a  bit  eik,  or  ontshot 
o'  some  sort,  to  the  onsteatl^—Sfott:  Old  Mortality,  oh. 
xxx  vii. 

8n  tir  -1-6  lite,  subst.  [From Ontario,  Canada, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -lite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  black  to  gray  scapolito  (q.  v.),  occurring 
in  limestone  at  Galway,  Ontario. 

on  thopli  a  gus,  ».  [Greek  on*Ao«=slimy,  and 
ph<i!/ein  =  to  eat.J 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Scarabeida?  (q.  v.).  They  are 
somewhat  flat  and  of  small  size. 

Bn '-tO,  prep.  [Eng.  on,  and  to.]  On  the  top  of; 
upon,  on,  to. 

If  To  bf  "onto"  (a  person):  To  know  what  he  is 
about ;  to  be  onto  a  scheme  is  to  be  informed  of  its 
real  purpose  as  opposed  to  one  that  is  alleged  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

Bn-tO-gin'-B-  sis.  *.  [Gr.On  (genit. oiUo»)=being, 
and  Eug.  gt-ncaia  (q.  v.).J 

Blot.:  [ONTOGENY.] 

IT  This  form  is  nsod  by  Haeckel ;  both  forms  are 
used  indifferently  by  his  translator. 

8n-t6  £8-nSt -Ic,  a.  [ONTOGENESIS.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Ontogenesis  (q.  v.). 

6n  t&  ge  net  Ic  al  lf,a<tv.  [Eag.ontogenftir; 
•al,  -ly.\  In  an  ontogeuetic  manner;  by  way  of 
ontogenesis  (q,  v.). 

8n  tog  -Sn-yS  «.    [ONTOGENESIS.] 

Biol.:  (See  extract.) 

"  The  history  of  development  .  .  .  of  organic  indi- 
viduals, usually  called  Embryology,  but  more  correctly 
and  comprehensively,  Ontogeny.'^—  Haeckel:  Hist.  Crea- 
tion, I.  10. 

5n-t6  18$ -Ic,  Bn-tO-l8ft'-Ie-»I,  adj-  [ONTO- 
LOGY; Fr.  ontologique ;  Sp.  ontologico.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ontology,  or  the  science  of  being, 

"  The  latest  entologtcal  systems  being  little  distinguish- 
able from  the  Alexandrian."— O.  H.  Lewes:  Ilinlvrii  <if 
Philosophy,  II.  2. 

ontological-argument,  ontological-proof,  >. 

I'lulo*. :  An  argument  for,  or  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  derived  from  the  very  idea  which  man 
has  of  God— the  greatest  object  or  being  that  can 
be  conceived.  This  conception  exists  in  the  intel- 
lect of  all  such  as  have  the  idea  of  Qod,  and  in  the 
intellect  of  tho  atheist  as  well,  for  he  understands 
what  is  expressed  by  "tho  absolutely  greatest." 
But  the  greatest  cannot  be  in  the  intellect  alone, 
for  then  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  something 
still  greater,  which  should  exist  not  only  in  the 
intellect,  but  in  external  reality.  Hence  the  great- 
est must  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  intellect  and 
in  the  sphere  of  objective  reality.  God,  therefore, 
is  not  simply  conceived  by  man;  he  also  really 
exists.  The  ontological  argument  was  thus  formu- 
lated by  Anselm  (10SM109),  and  was  revived  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Descartes.  ( Uebenoeg.) 

8n-t6-184'-lc-al  If,  adv.  [English  oniologieal; 
•ly.\  In  an  outological  manner;  by  way  of  ontology, 

6n  t6l  6  gl?m.  t.  [Eccles.  Lat.  ontologimut; 
Fr.  (tntologistnr.  ] 

Philon.  tf-  Church  Hut.:  A  form  of  Platonic  mys- 
ticism, tho  chief  tenet  of  which  is  that  the  human 
intellect  has  an  immediate  cognition  of  God  as  its 
proper  object,  and  the  principle  of  all  its  cogni- 
tions. The  writings  of  Prof.  Ubaghs  of  Louvain  a 
prominent  On  tolopst,  were  censured  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  1866,  and  since  then  ontologism  has  ceased 
to  have  any  practical  influence  on  Roman  meta- 
physical teaching.  (Adda  <t  Arnold.) 

Sn.tSl  6  ftl.st,  *.  [Eng.  ontoloq(y) ;  •«.]  Ono 
who  is  versod  in  or  treats  of  ontology;  an  ontolo- 
gical  philosopher  or  metaphysician. 

"Reid  who  is  In  principle  as  much  ontolootst  as  Heirel  " 
—Edinburgh  Krriete,  Oct.  IHB'J,  p.  290. 

8n  t8l  -6-fcy,  *.    [Gr.  fin  (genit.  imtot)  =  being, 
pr.  par.  of  rmii  =  to  be;  Fr.  ontologie.] 
Philosophy : 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  theory  of  being.     In  this 
MOaW,  ontology  deals  with  the  nature,  essence,  quali- 
ties, and  attributes  of  all  existences. 

2.  Tho  samo  as  METAPHYSICS  (q.  T.). 


fate,     fit,     Tare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     vrBrk,     who,     s&n;     mttte,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     ce  =  «;     ey  -  i.      qu  =  tw! 


onus 

6   nils,  «.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  load,  n  burden. 

'i.  Tlio  same  as  ONUS  PROBANDI  (q.  v.). 

3.  Duty,  obligation. 

"On  niebethennu«of  bringing  it  forward."—  C.  Bronte: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xvii. 

onus  probandi,  *.  [Lit.  =  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing. I  The  burden  of  proof;  the  obligation  of  fur- 
nishing evidence  to  prove  u  statement. 

on  -ward,  'on-warde,  adv.  &  a.  [English  on; 
•word*] 

A.  At  mil'.:  Toward  a  point  in  front;  forward, 
on,  in  advance. 

"Onward  to  Troy  he  goee." 

Shakeep..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,904. 

B.  ,-ls  adjective  : 

1.  Forward,  advancing,  moving  forward  or  toward 
the  front. 

"The  impetuous  Karl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way." 

.V"?/.  The  Ckast. 

2.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression  ;  advanced, 
forward ;  advanced  toward  completion  or  perfec- 
tion. 

"  Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the  fruits  were  of 
his  friend's  labor." — Sydney:  Arcattia. 

3.  Leading  forward  toward  perfection. 
*5n'-ward-niss,  *.    [Eng.  onward;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  onward;  an  advance,  a 
pushing  forward. 

"That  onieardne*a  to  the  wonted  strength,  minietereth 
that  pleasure  whereby  we  be  so  refreshed."— Sir  T.  More: 
Vt'-Pla,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  vlil. 

on    wards.  <nti-.    [Eng.  on;  -wards.]    Onward, 
forward,  in  advance. 
6n-?-,  pref.    [ONYCHO-.] 
6n  -y,  a.    [ANY.]    Any.    (Scotch.) 

"And  if  by  any  queer  mischance  Uoustercivil  had  got 
his  claws  on  't." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

5n -y"-cha,  8.  [ONYI.]  Hob.  Shechhellet h,  prob- 
ably the  operculum  of  a  mollusk  of  the  genus  Strom- 
bus. 

"Take  sweet  spices,  onycha,  and  galbanum." — Exodua 
xxz.  34. 

6-njfch  -I-a,  s.    [ONYI.] 

Pathnl. :  A  whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  finger-nail ; 
paronychia. 

Sn'-y'-chlte.s.    [ONYCHO-.] 

Petrol. :  A  kind  of  marble. 

6n  J  Ch6-,  pref.  [Or.  onyx  (genit.  OH»cAo«)=a 
finger-nail,  a  claw,  a  hoof.]  A  nail,  a  claw,  the 
meaning  completed  by  the  second  element  of  the 
word. 

6  njfch  -4  man  $?,  ».  [Pref.  onycho-,  and  Or. 
•tonceia^prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by 
nir.-uis  of  the  nails  of  the  fingers. 

8n-yt-ch6-my-c6  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  onycho-,  and  Or. 
T/I//A-.  x  a  fungus.] 

PathoL:  Fayus  of  the  nails.  [FAVC8.]  When 
tinea  ia  established  on  the  scalp  it  produces  itch- 
ing; scratching  follows,  and  some  of  the  fungi  are 
transferred  to  the  parts  beneath  the  nail,  where  they 
»;ro\v  till  they  perforate  the  nail  itself.  The  remedy 
is  a  lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

6n-f  Ch6ph  6r-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  onycho-,  and  Or. 
p/ior«8=bearing,  from  phero=to  bear.J 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Myriapoda,  containing  a  single 
genus,  Peripatus  (q.  v.).  Nicholson  suggests  the 
name  Onychopoda  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

6n  f  cho-teu  thls.s.  [Pref.  onycho-,  and  Lat., 
Ac.,<euf/ii'8=a  calamary.] 

ZoOl.:  Uncinated-Calamary;  pen  narrow,  with 
hollow,  conical  apex ;  arms  witli  two  rows  of  suck- 
ers; tentacles  long  and  powerful,  with  a  double 
series  of  hooks.  Length  from  four  to  twenty-four 
inches.  Bight  species,  from  the  Atlantic,  Indian, 
and  Pacific  oceans. 

6-nf  g  -8n-a,  s«6sf.  [Pref.  onu-,  and  Or.  genos= 
family.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Onygenei 
(q.v.). 

fin-?  gen  -8-1,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  onygen(a) ;  Lat. 
masc.  pI7  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.  It  con- 
sists of  a  flocculent  spreading  mycelium,  sending 
up  white  stalk-like  bodies  crowned  by  a  globular 
perithecium  filled  with  interlacing  and  branching 
filaments,  bearing  at  their  extremities  globular 
cells  with  spores.  Found  on  the  feathers  of  dead 
birds,  on  cast-off  horse-shoes,  &c. 

*5n-y'-g8ph  -a-glst,  s.  [Or.  onj/j=a  nail,  and 
p/ui{/ein=to  eat.]  One  who  bites  his  nails. 

"A  aubatitnte  f  or  biting  the  nails  which  I  recommend 
to  all  otiyuophagi&ts.1' — Suutney:  The  Doftor,  ch.  ii.,  A.  1. 
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5  -njfat,  8.  [fir.  onu.r=a  nail,  a  precious  stone 
streaked  with  veins,  theoitychiunot  Theophrastus.] 

1.  Mineralogy  : 

(1)  A  name   given  by  the  ancients  to  a  striped 
variety  of  stalagmitic  calcite,  or   "  alubastritcs," 
as  it  was  then  called. 

(2)  A  variety  of  agate  (q.v.),  in  which  the  vari- 
ously-colored layers  are  in  straight,  parallel  bauds, 
adapted  for  and  used  in  the  carving  of  cameos. 

2.  Pathitl.:  [KEHATITIS.] 
onyx-marble,  8. 

..Win.:  A  name  given  to  a  beautiful  clear  white 
stalagmitic  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  Oran,  Al- 
geria. Used  for  vases,  tazzas,  &c. 

6-njfx  -Is,  mbit.    [Or.  unit.!-    :\  nail.]    [INGROW- 

ING, *[.] 

.  6-6-,  pref.    [Or.  oon=anegg.]    An  egg  ;  the  mean- 
ing completed  by  the  second  element. 

6-6-$?Bt.  «.    [Prcf.  00-,  and  Eng.  cyst  (q.  v.).] 
Physiol.  (pi.):  Ovicells;  globular  sacs,  appended 
to  the  cells  or  chambers    in  which  the  polypides 
are  contained  in  some  of  the  Polyzoa.    They  serve 
as  marsupial  pouches  for  the  ova. 


ootrum 

60  -I6tg,  6u  -l&ng,  8.  [Chinese— green  dragon.) 
A  variety  of  black  tea,  having  the  flavor  of  green 
tea. 

6-61  -jf-sls,  8.    [Pref.  oO-,  and  Or.  lytit=&  loos- 
ing.] 
Bot.:  Monstrous  ovnlar  development. 

06  ml  ak,  8.  [Native  name.)  A  long,  broad 
boat,  used  by  the  Esquimaux  for  conveying  women, 
children,  and  property  during  their  excursions  in 
the  summer  season.  It  is  furnished  with  seats,  and 


Oomiak. 


6  6-g6  -nl-um,  8.     [Or.  iiogonia=ttie  laying  of  propelled  by  means  of  oars,  somewhat  resembling  a 

oggs;<>ogonec5=tolay  eggs:  pref.  oo-,  and  gonew=to  baker  s  peel.    One,  twenty-five  feet  by  eight,  and 

bcget.J  containing  twenty-one  women  and  children,  visited 

Bot.:  A  special  female  cell  in  Algie  which,  con-  the  .Fury  and  Hecta  during  Parry's  expedition  for 

trading,  produces  the  oosphere.    In  the  Saproleg-  ™le   discovery   of    a    northwest     passage,    1&1-23. 

nieie  and  Peronosporeie  they  are  spherical,  full  of  ("opt.  O.  F.  Lyon:  Private  Journal,  ch.  ii.) 

protoplasm,  and  usually  terminal.  *oones,  adv.     [A.  S.  <Jne«.]     Once.     (Chaucer: 

6  did  -9.1,  a.  [Or.  Oon  =  an  egg;  Eng.  suff.  -oidal.]  Persones  Tale.) 


Resembling  an  egg;  egg-shaped. 
ookh,  N.    [Eastlnd.]    The  sugar-cane. 
6  -6-lUe,  ».    [Pref.  00-,  and  Or.  litho»=A  stone.] 
1.  Petrol.:  A  variety  of  limestone,  composed  of 
grains,  like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of  which  lias  usu- 
ally a  small  fragment  of  some  organism  or  a  grain 


6  -6-nIn,  s.   [ALBUMIN.] 

6op,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  bind  with  thread ; 
hence,  to  join,  to  unite.     (Scotch.) 

60    pak,  «.    [Chinese.]    A  variety  of  black  tea. 
6  6-ph6-rId  -I-ftm,  «.    [Pref.  oo-,  and  (Jr.  pharos 


of  a  mineral  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  concentric    =boaruig.J 

layers  of   calcareous    matter    have    accumulated.        Bot.:  The  larger  form  of  spore  case  in  Sclaginella. 

[PISOLITE.]    (Lyell.) 


6-6-ph6  rl  -tls,  8. 

bearing,  and  suff.  -itL  , 
Pathol. :  The  same  as 


Pref.  oO-,  and  Or.  i>horof=. 


Oeol.  <t  Pal<eont. :  The  term  is  not  now  gener- 
ally petrological,  but  is  chiefly  chronological,  Deing 
applied  to  a  certain  considerable  portion  of  the 
Secondary  period  and  to  the  strata  then  deposited.        _-    _„, -_    . 
During   tne    Oolitic    period  Europe   was    largely    drizzling  rain.] 
covered  by  the  sea,  hot  enough  to  be  studded  in        1.  <'hill,  cold,  shivering, 
places  with  coral  reefs  and  contain  certain  cepha- 
lopoda like  Ammonites  and  Belemnites.    At  inter-       BOB -It«          I  Krnm 
vals  muddy  sediment  so  clouded  the  water  as  to    fn,,,.,i .  JiTfr    t&  luS,  \ 
kill  the  coral  animals.    This  series  of  events  was        «/„  .  A  min*r  I  I       • 
repeated  more  than  once.    Islands  in  the  sea  had  a    ti.'™' ' '  >  Vi '   I  ,:,,:  ,  \  '  ii 

supialtype.  Some  trap  rocks  in  the  Morea,  in  the 
Ai>enninest  Ac.,  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  vol- 
canoes active  at  this  time,  and  some  granites  in  the 
Alps^appear  contemporaneous.  [ JURASSIC.] 


(q.v.). 

Od  -lie,  6u  -ri8,  a.    [Icel.  urigr  =  v/ct,  from  tir= 
rizzling  rain.] 

1.  <'hill,  cold,  shivering. 

2.  Sad-like;  bleak,  dismal,  melancholy.    (.Vr»<c/i.) 

m  the  Oos  Valley,  Baden,  where 
ing  a  composition  related  to 


6    6  sphere,  8.    [Prcf.  oO-,  and  Eng.  .-•/./»./..  | 
Bot.  (pi.):  In  the   Algee   and  some   Fungi   and 


„  •  -i.-  -,— -    .  Hepaticie  a  female  cell;  the  mass  of  protoplasm 

3.  Cororo.,  *c. :  Some  of  the    oolitic   limestones    required  to  be  fertilized;  a  germ-cell  (q.v.). 


are  excellent  for  building. 

6  -6-lIthe,  s.   [OOLITE.] 

Palaeontology:  The  fossil  egg  of  any  oviparous 
animal. 


6  6-sp6-ran. -gl-um  (pi.  6-6  spo  ran -gl  a),s. 
[Pref.  od-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  sporangium.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Thuret  to  the  organs 
producing  the  smaller  spores  in  certain  dark-spored 


6-6-Hf-lc.fi.    [Eng.   oOlit(e):    -.c.]    Pertaining    Al8"!>    °PP°8ed  to  Trichosporangia  (q.  v.). 
to  oolite  j  consisting  of  or  resembling  oolite.  6 -6-SpBre,  8.    [Pref.  od-,  and  Eng.  spore.] 


oolitic  Iron-ore,  ». 


Min.:  A  variety  of  limonite,  and  sometimes  of         ,      a      ,°, 
turgite  (q.v.),  found  in  masses  of  closely  aggrc-        ,  2,    ,    ,  H 
gated  roe-like  grains,  resembling  the  rock  oolite 
(q.v.). 

6-6-H-tIf-8r-OUS,  n.  [Eng.  o6lit(e);  i  connect., 
and  Lat.  /ero=to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing 
oolite. 

6  6  I6g-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  oOlog(y);  -icai.]  Be- 
longing to  or  connected  with  oology  (q.  v.). 

"If  a  storm-swept  island  .  .  .  held  out  the  hope  of 
some  ootiwicul  novelty,  there  was  the  era-collector  " — 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  »th),  ill.  778. 

6-61  6  gist,  e.  [Eng.  oOlog(y);  -ut.]  A  person 
devoted  to  the  study  of  oology ;  one  who  collects 
birds'  eggs  with  a  view  to  their  systematic  study. 

"  Otilttvists  first  saw  the  need  of  separating  from  the 
true  Passeres  several  groups  of  birds  that  had  for  many 
year*  been  unhesitatingly  associated  with  that  very  uni- 
form as»emblHge."-i-,iei;c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  iii.  773.  Ous  animals,  as  opposed  to 

6-61 -6-gf,  8.    [Pref.  od-,  and  Or.  logos=&  dis-  animals  (Arist.:  H.A.,i.  5,  ~1)  f  VndVido»=r7'Heui- 

course ;  Fr.  dofoqte.J  blance.J 

Nat.  Hist. :  A  branch  of  ornithology  which  seeks  .  z°ol. •  Dana's  fourth  order  of  mammals,  includ- 

to  found  a  scientific  classification  of  birds  on  the  lnf  tue  Marsupialia  and  Monotrcmata.  which  he 

character   of   their   eggs.      According   to    Evelyn  terms  Semi-oviparous.    He  refers  his  other  orders 

(Diary,  Oct.  18, 1671),  Sir  Thomas  Browne  made  a  to  a  sub-class  including  typical  mammals ;  and  the 

collection  of  eggs  "of  all  the  birds  and  fowls  he  semi-oviparous    to  a    second,  including   the  non- 

could  procure.       The  OOlogie  Ornitholot/ique  of  Des  typical  species,  intermediate  in  some   important 

Murs  (Paris,  1862)  was  the  first  work  on  the  subject,  respects    between    mammals   and  oviparous    vei>- 

In  a  popular  sense  oology  includes  the  subject  of  tebrates. 

nidification.  OO -trum,  8.    [OTRCM.] 


Bot. : 

oost,  8.    [OAST.] 

6-6s -atg-glte,  s.    [Pref.  od-,  Or.  8teoo=to  cover, 

id  suff.  -tie.] 

ZoOl.  (pi.);  Scales  or  other  parts  of  Annolosa 
modified  so  as  to  protect  the  eggs  while  carried  by 
the  mother.  (Huxley.) 

6  6-thS  -ca,  s.    [Pref.  od-,  and  Lat.  thtca  (q.v.).J 

ZoOl.:  An  egg-case.  Example,  that  of  the  cock- 
roach. 

6  6t  -6-c6"ld,  a.  &  s.    [OOTOcoiDEA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  having  the  character- 
istics of  Dana's  order  or  sub-class  OOtocoidea  <q.v.). 

"The  semi-oviparous  method  of  reproduction  in  O6to- 
oold  mammals."— Amer.  Journ.  Science  and  Art,  xxxvl.  819. 

B.  As  subtt. :  Any  individual  of  the  Ootocoklea. 
"  The  OoYoeofria,  or  non-typical  mammals.'* — A 

Journ.  Science  and  Art,  xxx.  70. 

6  6t-6-co~l -d8  a,  8.  pi.     [Or. 


boll,    bfiy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun: 
183 


5hin,     ben«n;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    vti=L 
-tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      dei. 


ooze 
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open-breasted 


ooxe,  t>.  i.  &  t.   f  OOZE,  «.] 

A.   Intranniliri'  : 

I.  Lit.:  To  Hi.  w  Kfiitl}  or  in  small  quantities  from 
Uw  jiorrs  of  a  body  ;    to  percolate,  as    a  liqui<l, 
through  tho  pores  of  a  substance,  or  small  open- 
ing*. 

"The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass." 
Thornton:  Sprixa,  496. 

II.  Fiijuratively  : 

1.  To  come  out  ;  to  come  to  light  or  public  knowl- 
edge :  as,  a  secret  oozes  out. 

2.  To  How  away,  to  depart  ;  as,  His  courage  oozed 
out  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  emit  or  give  out  slowly  and  gently  ; 
to  allow  to  How. 

ooze,  *ooae,  *wose,  «.  [A.  S.  wdne=ooze:  wo»= 
juico  ;  cogn.  with  Ital.  t-<i«=  wetness  :  M.  H.  German 
wo«e;  O.  H,  Ger.  trasp=turf,  sod.  For  the  loss  of 
tho  initial  "•  cf.  proviuc.  ood  for  wood,  ooman  for 

iroiini  H  .  &C.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Soft  mud,  slime;  earth  so  wot  as 
to  How  gently  or  easily  yield  to  pressure. 

"  Many  daubed  into  the  stream,  and,  up  to  their  waists 
in  ooze  and  water,  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to  bless  them." 
—  Naranlav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Oeol.:  A  stratum  consisting  of  minute  calcare- 
ous and  siliceous  tests  derived  from  various  fora- 
minifers,  Ac..  the  wreckage  of  land,  with  volcanic 
;tsli  here  and  there,  found  on  ocean-beds.    It  was 
discovered  in  the  Atlantic,  where  it  exists  between 
5,000  and  15,000  feet  in  depth,  whence  it  is  often 
called    Atlantic   ooze  ;    but  it   occurs  also  in  the 
Pacific,  and  probably  in  the  ocean  everywhere.  The 
chief  foraminifor  constituting  the  ooze  is  Globiger- 
ina  (q.  v.  I.    The  ooze  is  an  appropriate  habitation 
for  sea-lilies,  sponges.  &c.    It  is  identical  with  the 
material  of  which  chalk  is  composed  [CHALK],  and 
its  deposition  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly    from 
cretaceous  times  till  now. 

2.  Tanning:  A  solution  of    tannin    obtained    by 
infusing  or  boiling  oak-bark,  sumac,  catechu,  or 
other  tannin-yielding  vegetable;  the  liquor  of  a  tau- 
vat. 


,  «.  pi.    [Pref.  oo-,  and  Gr.  zoa,  pi.  of 
*oon=a  living  creature.] 

ZoOl.  :  The  same  as  PROTOZOA  (q.  v.). 

odz'-y1,  a.    [Eng.  ooz(e)  ,*  -•/.]    Containing  or  con- 
sisting of  ooze  ;  resembling  ooze  ;  slimy,  miry. 
"Breed  shoals  of  fishiii  oo;v  dens." 

King:  ArtofLtjrf.pt.  vi. 

*8-pa'-cate,  v.  t.  [Latin  opacatin,  pa.  par.  of 
opHco—to  make  dark,  from  opocu«=shady.]  To 
shade,  to  cloud,  to  darken,  to  obscure. 

6'-pa-cIte,  «.  [Lat.  opoc(iw)=dark;  suff.  -ite 
(Urn.).] 

Mia.:  A  name  proposed  for  certain  black  opaque 
Kales  or  grains  found  in  many  rocks,  which  are 
incapable  of  identification  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

S-p&^'-I-tjf,  ».  [Fr.opaciW,  from  Lat.  opacitatem, 
accuv.  of  opacittts  ;  opacug=shady.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  opaque: 
darkness;    want  of  transparency;    tho  quality  or 
state  of  being  impervious  to  light. 

"Borne  fools  have  been  made  sacred  for  their  immense 
profundity  and  opacity"  —  Cudworth:  Inttll.  Xyatent,  p.  610. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(II  Ootusoness;  dimness  of  intellect. 

(2)  ObHCUrity  ;  want  of  clearness.  (Bp.  Hall  : 
Sermon  on  I  John  i.  5.) 

to  pa  cous,  a.  [Lat.  opacut.]  Dark,  obscure, 
opaque. 

"These  opacou*  clouds."—  Brome:  AnOde.    (1643.) 

to  pa  cous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  opacnus  ;  -IKSS.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  opacons  ;  opacity,  opaque- 
ness; imporviousnoss  to  light. 

•8-pac'-u-l»r,  a.    [Lat.  opacus.}    The  same  as 

OpAqtJE  (q.  V.). 

"  Any  little  motes  or  specks  of  opacular  matter."  — 
Stern*:  Trittrum  Khimily,  ii.  186. 

6   pah,  s.    [Native  name.]    [Kixonse,  1.] 

6-pake',«.    [OPAQUE.] 

6  pal,  rubit.  [Gr.  opallios  =  a  precious  stonp. 
(IHo»coride».)\ 

Min.:  An  amorphous  form  of  silica  combined 
wsth  water,  which  varies  in  amount  from  2'75  to  21, 
t  hough  mostly  ranging  from  3  to  9  per  cent.  Hard- 
ness,  5'5  ti'5;  .specific  gravity,  1  •9-2*3,  thus  being 
below  quartz-silica  in  both  hardness  and  specific 
gravity.  Luster,  vitreous  to  resinous;  colors,  very 
variable,  in  som  kinds  a  rich  play  of  colors. 

•'C*Lr>  WELL,  IDAHO,  March  2.  -Word  comes  from  the 
opal  mines  near  hereof  the  finding  of  the  largest  opal  in 
the  world.  It  is  said  to  foe  as  large  iw  a  hen's  egg  and 
without  a  flaw.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  gem  will  drattntnt 
carats  and  prove  of  the  highest  quality  and  immensely 
valuable."—  Chicago  Kern.  March  2,  1894. 


opal-allophane,  «.    TSCHROTTERITE.] 

opal-glass,  H.    [OPALINE.] 

opal-jasper, «.   [OPAL.] 

o  pal  esce  ,r.  i.  [Eng.opoJ;  -esce.]  To  become 
or  bo  opalescent;  to  givo  out  a  play  of  colors  like 
an  opal. 

8-P9.1-6S9  en?e,  ».  [Eng.  opale*cen(t) ;  -ce.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  opalescent ;  a  play  of  color 
like  that  of  an  opal;  a  reflection  of  a  milky  and 
iridescent  light. 

"A  fine  white  powder  .  .  .  diffused  through  clear 
glass  gives  it  the  oputencenct  of  a  cloudy  medium." — ftu- 
sfir*  Technical  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  235. 

5  pal  Ss?  -?nt,  adj.    [English  opalesc(e) ;  •ent.'] 
Resembling  opal ;    having  the  iridescent  tints  of 
opal ;  reflecting  a  colored  luster  from  a  single  spot. 

8  pa-ll  -na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  opa(us=an 
opal.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Opalin- 
idte  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  inonthloss,  free-swim- 
ming, and  ovate  orelongate  in  shape.  Van  Bonoden 
(Animal  Parasites,  p.  7S)  says  tliat  "the  rectum  of 
frogs  is  always  full  of  tho  species  Opalina  ranarum , 
which  swarm  in  this  cavity  .  .  .  and  doubtless 
live  on  the  contents  of  the  intestine." 

6  pal  Ine,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  opal ;  -inf.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  opal. 
"Frequently  mixed  with  a  ruby  or  opaline  redness." — 

Coo*:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiil. 

B.  Att  subst. :  A  semi-translucent  glass,  also  known 
as  fusible  porcelain  or   milk-glass.    It  is  a  glass 
whitened  by  the  addition  of  phosphate  of   lime, 
peroxide  of  tin,  or  other  ingredients. 

opaline-felspar,  8.    [LABBADORITE.] 

6  pal  In  -I-dtB,  s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  opalin(n) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -iilu>.\ 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Ciliata,  sub-order  Holotricha. 
The  genera  Opalina  and  Anoplophrya  are  parasitic 
within  the  intestines  of  Ampnibia  and  Inverte- 
brata. 

6'-p»I-I»e,  r.  t.  [Eng.  opaJ;  -ize.]  To  make  to 
resemble  opal. 

6    pal  Ized,  pa. par.  or  a.    [OPALIZE.] 

Opallzed-WOOd,  s.  Wood  petrified  by  silica  so 
as  to  acquire  a  structure  resembling  that  of  com- 
mon opal. 

6  pal    6  type,  8.    [English  opal,  o  connect.,  and 

Photog. :  A  picture  on  milky  glass. 

6  paque  (que  as  k),  'ft-pake  ,  a.&s.  [French 
opaque,  from  Latin  opaciw  =  shady ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
opoco.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  tt  Physics:  Dark,  shady, obscured ; 
impervious  to  rays  of  light ;  not  transparent. 

"They 

Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall." 

Milton:  P.  t.,  iii.  619. 

*F  The  epithet  is  applied  to  wood,  metnls,  &c.  If, 
however,  an  opaque  body  be  cut  in  sufficiently  thin 
slices  it  will  become  translucent. 

2.  Bot.:   Dull,  the  reverse  of  shining,   not  the 
reverse  of  transparent. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Opacity,  obscurity. 

"This  opaque  of  nature  and  of  sonl." 

YOHUU:   -\iijlit  Thoughts,  i.  43. 

6  paque  ly'  que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  opaque:  -/</•! 
In  an  opaque  manner ;  darkly,  obscurely,  dimly. 

6  paque -ngss  (que  as  k),  *6  pake -ness,  ». 
[Eng.  opaque •  -n€*8.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
opaque ;  opacity  ;  imperviousness  to  light. 

"The  earth's  opakenmt,  enemle  to  light." 

More:  in,  the.  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i. 
ope,  a.    [OPE,  t>.]    Open. 

"  The  gates  are  ope."— Shakftp.:  forialannK,  i.  4. 
ope,  v.  t.    [A  shortened  form  of  open  (q.  v.).]    To 
open.    (Used  only  in  poetry.) 

"That  golden  key, 
That  open  the  palace  of  eternity." 

Milton:  Comut,  14. 

o  peg  ra  pha,  8.  [Gr.  op£=a  chink,  and  graphe 
^drawing.  So  called  because  tho  shields  or 
apothecia  are  cracks  upon  the  surface  of  the  thal- 
lus  resembling  Hebrew  or  similar  characters  upon 
a  pale  ground.} 

But. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  family  Graphidw,  grow- 
ing on  the  bark  of  trees,  on  stones,  Ac. 

op  -en,  *opun,  a.,  adv.  &s.  [A.  S.  open  =  open, 
lit.  that  which  is  lifted  up,  from  «p=np(q.v.); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  open,  from  op=up ;  Icel.  opmn= 
open,  from  upp=up;  Danish  aa6en=open,  from 
op=np;  Sw.  opp6n=open,  from«pp=np:  Ger.  offen 
=open,  from  auf,  O.  H.  Ger.  ti/=up.  ' 


A.  At  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Unclosed:   not   shut,    not    fastened   up,  not 
stopped ;  unsealed,  unfastened. 

(2)  Not  closed;  expanded,  spread;  as,  an  open 
hand. 

(3)  Uncovered. 

"  In  the  open  a!a."—Shakeip.:  Winter1!  Tale,  iii.  2. 

(4)  Not  underground,  sunk,  or  bored ;  as,  an  open 
cutting. 

2.  Fiyurativelu: 

(1)  Not  closed;  ready  to  hear,  see,  or  receive  any- 
thing; attentive. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his 
ears  are  open  unto  their  cry." — Paalm  nxiv.  W. 

(2)  Having  no  obstacle  or  obstruction  interven- 
ing; unobstructed,  clear,  free. 

(3)  Not  concealed,  hidden,  or  kept  back;  plain, 
evident,  undisguised,  exposed  to  view. 

"They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  Ood  afresh,  and 
put  him  to  an  open  shame."—  Hebrew  vl.  6. 

(4)  Liable  to  attack,  not  protected,  exposed  to  be 
attacked. 

"  The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries." 

Skalcesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  11.,  v.  2. 

(5)  Free  to  be  used  or  enjoyed ;  not  restrintod. 

"  Let  me  have  open  mean*  to  come  to  them." 

fUialcctp...  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

(6)  Free,  generous,  liberal,  open-handed,  boun- 
teous. 

"Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted." 

Shaketp.:  Titnon,  T.  1. 

(7)  Characterized  by    liberality,  generosity,   or 
opon-handeduess ;  as,  to  keep  open  bouse. 

(8)  Free  from  dissimulation;  frank,  artless,  sin- 
cere, plain,  not  reserved. 

"The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talkative." 
— Atldifon. 

(9)  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  frankness, 
sincerity,  or  artlessness ;  as,  an  open  countenance. 

"  With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look. 
She  met  his  glance." 

Dryden:  Stgismonda,  889. 

(10)  Free  to  be  debated,  capable  of  being  argued, 
not    yet   decided,  debatable,   moot;  as,  an  open 
question. 

(11)  Not   settled   or  adjusted,  not   balanced  or 
closed ;  as,  to  keep  an  account  open. 

(12)  Not  already  occupied;  free,  disengaged;  as. 
to  keep  a  day  open  for  an  appointment. 

(13)  Free  to  bo  accepted  or  rejected;  as,  He  left 
his  challenge  open. 

(14)  Not  frosty;  mild,  moderate. 

"An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and  drr 
summer." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  Applied  to  a  letter  enunciated  without 
closing  the  mouth,  or  with  full  utterance;  as,  an 
open  vowel. 

2.  Mil*"  :  Applied  to  the   strings  of  a  stringed 
instrument  when  not  compressed  with  the  finger  so 
as  to  alter  tho  pitch  ;  also  to  the  note  so  produced. 
[OPEN-NOTES.] 

*B.  As  adv.:  Openly,  without  disguise  or  secrecy. 
"  Do  not  then  walk  too  open." 

Sliaketp.:  Twelfth  XiaM,  iii.  3. 

0.  At  mibst.:  An    open,  clear,  or   unobstructed 
space:  especially  in  tho  phrase,  the  open. 

"The  Egyptians  .  .  .  engaged  the  enemy  in  the 
open." — London  Ttmft. 

•J  *(1)  In  open:  Openly,  publicly,  without  dis- 
guise, in  public. 

"  The  lady  Anne 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open  as  his  queen." 

Snakrsp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii  2. 

(2)  To  run  wide  open:  To  conduct  without 
restraint,  either  moral  or  legal. 

open-air. «.  Air  unconflned ;  a  place  where  it  is 
thus  unconnned,  viz.,  one  outside  nouses. 

Open-Baptist, «. 

Church  Hitl.  (pi.).'  Baptists  who  admit  to  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Christians  of 
other  denominations  who  have  not  becu  baptized 
by  immersion. 

open-bill,  open-beak,  >. 

Ornith  (pi.):  Anastomus,  a  genus  of  Ciconiid», 
sub-family  Ciconiinw  (True  Storks). 

open-breasted,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the   breast    or   bosom  exposed ; 
applied  to  a  garment  so  made  as  to  expose  thu 

2.  fig. :   Free  from  dissimulation:  frank,  open, 
plain. 

"  Thou  art  his  friend. 
And  therefore  I'll  be  openJireafted  to  thee." 

Beaum.  it  Fiet..  Ctintom  of  the  Country,  v.  J- 


ftte,     ftt.    fare,     ajnldst,     what,     (all,     father;     w«.     w8t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.    wttre,     wolf,     work,    whft,     son;     mate,    cttb,    cure,    unite,    cur.    rflte,    fftll;    try,    Sfrian.     »,    o»  = «;    «y  =  fc.      <iu  =  kw. 


open-bundle 

open-bundle,  *. 

Hot. :  A  bundle  of  cells  in  which  the  cambium  is 
continually  forming  new  layers  of  permanent  cells 
with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  thickness  of  that 
partof  the  stem.  Examples,  most  Dicotyledons  and 

Conifoifr. 

open-cast,  a. 

Min,:  A  term  signifying  that  the  mineral,  what- 
ever it  may  bo,  is  obtained  by  open  working,  and 
not  by  sinking  shafts. 

open-check,  ».    [CHECK,  ».,  A.  II.  2.] 

open-credit, s. 

Comm.:  Credits  given  by  bankers  to  their  clients 
without  personal  guarantee  or  deposit  of  securities. 

open-diapason,  t. 

Music:  The  name  of  the  chief  open  foundation 
stop  of  an  organ.  On  the  manuals  it  is  of  metal,  on 
the  pedal  organ  of  metal  or  wood.  The  metal  pipes 
of  this  stop  are  cylindrical,  and  are  usually  made  of 
spotted  metal,  or  of  an  equal  mixture  of  tin  and 
lead.  This  stop  is  of  eight  feet  length  on  the  man- 
uals and  sixteen  foot  on  the  pedals,  unless  stated  to 
the  contrary  on  the  register. 

open-doored,  a.    Hospitable,  ready  to  admit. 
"  The  slender  entertainment  of  a  house 
Once  rich,  now  poor,  bat  ever  open-doored." 

Tennyson:  Oeraint  and  Enid,  302. 

open-eyed,  a.    Watchful,  vigilant. 

"  Open-eyed  conspiracy  his  time  doth  take." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

open-flank,  «. 

Fort. :  That  part  of  the  flank  which  is  covered  by 
the  orillon. 

open-harmony,  ». 

Music:  ('hords  formed  by  as  equidistant  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  as  possible. 

•open-headed,  "open-heded,  a.  Bare-headed, 
uncovered.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,228.) 

open-link,  open- ring,  a.  The  same  as  LAP-UNO 
(q.  v.). 

open-notes, «.  pi. 

Musir :  Of  stringed  instruments,  the  notes  of  the 
open  strings  (q.  v.).  Of  wind  instruments,  such  as 
the  horn,  trumpet,  Ac.,  the  series  of  natural  har- 
monics which  can  bo  produced  by  the  lip  of  the 
performer  without  the  assistance  of  a  slide,  key,  or 
piston. 

open-pipe, «. 

Music :  A  pipe  open  at  the  top,  as  opposed  to  one 
closed  at  the  top.  The  pitch  of  a  closed  pipe  is 
approximately  one  octavo  lower  than  that  of  an 
open  pipe  of  the  same  length. 

open-policy,  s. 

Comm.:  A  policy  in  which,  at  the  time  of  effect- 
ing the  insurance,  it  is  stated  that  the  interest  is  to 
be Thereafter  declared. 

open-score, «. 

Music:  A  score  in  which  each  part  has  a  separate 
line  assigned  to  it. 

open-sesame,  s.    [SESAME.] 

open-space,  subst.  A  place  not  buHt  over  or 
inclosed. 

open-strings, «.  pi. 

Music:  Strings  producing  the  sounds  assumed  to 
them  according  to  the  system  of  tuning  belonging 
to  the  particular  instrument. 

open-tail,  s.    A  popular  name  for  the  medlar. 

open-tide,  s. 

1.  Early  spring;  the  time  when  flowers  begin  to 
open ;    the   period    between    Epiphany    and   Ash- 
Wednesday. 

2.  The  time  after  corn  is  carried  out  of  the  field. 
(Pror.  Eng.) 

open-work,  subst.  Work,  especially  of  an  orna- 
mental nature,  made  so  as  to  show  openings  through 
its  substance. 

6'-pen,  *0-pen-en,i'.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  onenian,  from 
open=open  ;  Dut.  openen;  Ice),  opna;  Dan.  aofcne,' 
Sw.dppna;  Ger.ojfnen.J  [OPEN,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  open  ;  to  unclose ;  to  free  from  fasten- 
ing. 

"To  optntn  and  undo  the  hye  grates  of  hevene." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  124. 

2.  To  expand  ;  to  spread  open. 

"  Thou  openest  thy  hand."— Psalm  civ.  28. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  free  from  obstruction ;  to  render  free  of 
access ;  to  make  accessible  an  entrance,  passage,  or 
view  into. 

"He  opened  the  rock,  the  waters  gushed  forth."— Psa/m 
cv.  41. 
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2.  To  make  ready  to  hear  or  receive  anything. 

"  Thine  ear  was  not  opened." — Isaiah  xlviii.  8. 
'•'.  To  make  open,    evident,  plain,  or  public;  to 
bring  to  view  or  knowledge  :  to  show,  to  declare,  to 
manifest,  to  reveal,  to  disclose. 

"To  thee  have  I  opened  my  cause." — Jeremiah  xx.  12. 
*4.  To  expound,  to  explain,  to  interpret. 
"  He  opened  to  as  the  Scriptures." — Luke  xiiv.  82. 

5.  To  make  known ;  to  make  accessible  to  travel- 
ers or  traders ;  as,  to  open  up  a  country. 

6.  To  make  free  to  use  or  enjoyment ;  as,  to  open 
a  park  or  public  garden. 

7.  To  begin,  to  commence ;  to  make  a  start  in. 
"By  this  time  Schomberg  had  opened  the  campaign 

auspiciously." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iv. 

*8.  To  affect  with  feeling  j  to  touch,  to  impress. 
"  Whose  heart  the  Lord  opened  that  she  attended  unto 
the  thing*  which  were  spoken  of  1'uul."— *lcfci  ivi.  14. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  a  place,  thing,  Ac.,  toopen ;  to  cause 
anything  to  be  open,  as  a  door. 

"Open  to  me,  my  Bister."—  Cantifles,  v.  2. 

(2)  To  become  open  or  unclosed ;  to  unclose  itself ; 
to  bo  opened  or  parted. 

"The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  np  Koran." — lum- 
bers xvi.  32. 

(3)  To  begin,  to  commence;  as,  The  story  open* as 
follows ;  The  debate  opened. 

(4)  To  begin  to  appear;  as,  The  mountain  opened 
on  onr  view. 

II.  Hunting:  To  bark  on  view  or  scent  of   the 
game. 

"As  prompt  and  light  as  when  the  hoand 
If  opening."        Scott.-  Bridal  of  Trtermain,  111.  12. 

IF  (1)  To  open  a  case : 

Law:  To  speak  first  in  it.  The  privilege  rests 
with  the  advocate  who  takes  the  affirmative  side. 

(2)  To  open  pleadings: 

Law:  To  state  briefly  before  a  jury  the  substance 
of  the  pleadings.  This  is  generally  done  by  the 
junior  counsel. 

6  pen-8r, «.  [Eng. open;  -^r.]  One  who  or  that 
which  opens;  specif.,  a  machine  for  opening  cotton 
taken  from  the  bales  in  which  it  has  been  closely 
compacted. 

"True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  angel  blest." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  898. 

6  pen  hand  ed,  a.  [Eng.  open,  and  handed.] 
Generous,  liberal,  bounteous,  munificent,  free, 
beneficent. 

"The  people  readily  forgave  ft  courageous  openhanded 
sailor  for  being  too  fond  of  his  bottle." — Xacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

6  -pen  hand  Sd-nSss,  ».  [English  openftnnderf; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  openhanded, 
generosity,  liberality,  munificence,  bounty. 

"  Various  motives  urged  Bulstrode  to  this  openhanded* 
ness." — Q.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  Ixvii. 

6  pen  heart  ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  open,  and 
hearted.]  Sincere,  candid,  frank,  open,  free  from 
dissimulation ;  generous. 

"Of  an  openhearted  generous  minister  you  are  not  to 
say  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his  country;  but 
in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady.  — Arbuthnot. 

6-pen-heart-gd-l?(eaasa),  adv.  [Eng.  open- 
hearted:  -Ii/.]  In  an  openhearted  manner;  sin- 
cerely, frankly,  generously,  openly. 

6  pen  heart  ed  ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  open- 
hearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  open- 
hearted  ;  sincerity,  candor,  generosity. 

5  pen-Ing,  *o-pen-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[OPEN,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Beginning,  first  in  order;  as,  an  open- 
ing chapter. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  opening,  the  state  of  becoming 
opened. 

"  With  openings  fast  the  gaping  earth  gave  way, 
And  in  her  inmost  womb  received  the  day." 

Rowe:  Lucan,  I.  964. 

*'-'.  A  beginning,  a  commencement ;  as,  the  open- 
mo  of  a  debate,  the  opening  of  a  tale. 
^3.  A  first  sign  or  appearance ;  the  dawn. 
"  Qod  has  been  pleased  to  dissipate  this  confusion  and 
chaos,  and  to  give  us  some  openings,  some  dawnings  of 
liberty  and  settlement." — South:  Sermons. 

4.  An  open  place,  a  breach,  a  break,  a  chasm,  a 
hole,  n  perforation,  an  aperture. 

"Yet  from  an  opening  to  the  right  appeared 
A  beam  of  sunshine." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xiiL 


opera-girl 

5.  A  space  cleared  of  underwood,  or  thinly  woodedv 
as  distinguished  from  a  thick  forest. 

II.  .tn-ii.:  A  piercing  or  unfilled  part  in  a  wall, 
left  for  the  admission  of  light,  air,  Ac. 

IT  Opening  the  copper : 

Soap-making:  An  operation  effected  by  putting 
in  salt  or  brine  till  the  ley  runs  freely  on  the  laver 
from  the  goods. 

opening-bit,  ».  A  tapering  tool  with  angular 
sides  for  widening  an  aperture. 

opening-knife,  «.  A  blunt,  strong-bladed  knife 
for  opening  oysters  and  tinned  meats  or  fruit. 

opening-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  loosening- 
the  tussocks  of  cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  bale,  so 
that  the  offal  and  dust  may  bo  removed  and  the 
fibers  parted. 

6  -pen-ljp,  adv.    [Eng.  open;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  an  open  manner,  publicly,  without  secrecy, 
disguise. 

1 '  That  justice  that  sees  in  secret,  and  rewards  openly."—- 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  viiL,  eer.  1. 

2.  In  an  open,  candid,  or  frank  manner;  candidly, 
sincerely. 

"And  therefore  I 
Will  write  and  shewe  all  openly." 

Omcer:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

3.  Plainly,  evidently. 

"  My  love  will  show  itself  more  openly." 

Shalcetp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  It.,  iv.  I 

6    pen  mouthed,  a.    [Kng. open,  and  mouthed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the  mouth  wide  open;  gaping. 
"  Nor  doth 't  affect  this  fond  gentility, 

Whereon  the  fool  world  openmonthfd  gazes." 

Drayton:  Pastorals,  eel.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  Greedy,  ravenous,  clamorous. 

6  pen  ness,  *o  pen  nesse,  subst.  [Eng.  open; 
-new.] 

I.  /''..'  The  quality  or  state  of  being  open;  free- 
dom from  obstruction ;  the  state  of  being  exposed. 

"  The  openness  thereof  in  man  ie  places  to  the  weather." 
— Hotinshed:  Description  of  Britaine,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Plainness,  clearness ;  freedom  from  ambiguity, 
doubt,  or  obscurity;  manifestness. 

"  Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands."        Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  1.  6. 

2.  Freedom  from  disguise  or  reserve ;  unreserved- 
ness,  plainness. 

3.  Candor,  frankness,  sincerity. 

"An  opennesse  and  franknesse  of  dealing." — Bacon: 
Essays;  Of  Simulation. 

4.  An  expression  or  character  of  candor  or  frank- 
ness;  as,  the  openness  of  a  countenance. 

5.  Mildness;  freedom  from  severity;  as,  the  open- 
ness of  the  weather. 

8p  -Sr-a,  subst.  [rtal.=work,  performance,  from 
Lat.  opera=work,  from  opus  (genit.  operig)  =  work ; 
Fr.  opeVa;  Sp.  opera.] 

1.  A    dramatic    entertainment,  in   which   music 
forms  an  essential  and  not  merely  an  accessory 
part.    The  opera  is  composed  of  solos,  recitatives, 
duets,  trios,  quartets,  or  other  pieces  for  single 
voices ;  choruses  and  finales ;  accompanied  through- 
out with  instruments  variously  combined  to  produce 
certain  desired  effects.    Overtures  or  introductions 
precede  the  whole  work  or  its  several  acts  in  nearly 
every  case.  The  dramatic  effect  is  heightened  by  the 
accessories  of  costumes  and  scenery,  bnt  they  are 
not  absolutely  indispensable.    The  libretto  or  book 
of  words   rarely   possesses   any  claim   to  literary 
merit,  but  serves  as  a  mere  framework  for  the  com- 
poser.   In  many  of  the  German  and  French  operas 
of   a  lighter  character  spoken  dialogue  is  intro- 
duced in  the  place  of  recitative,  and  the  same  prac- 
tice ia  often  observed  in  English  opera,  so  called. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  opera,  but  the  chief 
are:  The  grand  opera  or  opera  seria,  the  romantic 
opera  or  opera  drammat ica,  and  the  comic  opera  or 
opera  boufa,  for  which  the  French  term  opera  bouffe 
has  been  adopted  in  America  and  also  in  England. 
The  opera  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  and  is  the  immediate  successor  of  the 
miracle-plays  with  music. 

"The  show  and  decoration  of  the  Italian  opera."— Ool*. 
smith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xii. 

2.  The  score  or  libretto  of  a  musical  drama. . 

3.  The  theater  or  building  in  which  operas  are 
performed. 

opera-bouffe,  s.    [OPERA.] 

opera-cloak,  s.  A  kind  of  cloak  worn  by  ladies 
at  the  opera,  theater,  or  evening  reunions. 

opera-dancer,  s.  One  who  dances  in  an  opera; 
a  ballet-dancer. 

opera-girl, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  ballet-girl, 

2.  Hut.  (pi.):  3fitntii<iiiiiultatoriit.    [MANTISIA.] 


boll,    toy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel.     del. 


opera-glass 

Opera-glass,  «.  A  binocular  telescope  of  the 
liiud  invented  by  Galileo.  It  1m.-  u  planoconcave 
or  double-concave  eye-^las*.  M>  that  the  image  is 
not  inverted  anil  little  light  is  lost,  thus  securing 
great  distinctness.  [FIELD-GLASS.] 

opera-bat,  «.    A  folding  hat  of  felt,  silk,  or  fur. 

opera-house,  >.  A  theater  built  especially  for 
the  performance  of  musical  dramas. 

*6p  er  a  ble,  a.  [Ital.  operabile,  from  Latin 
op«ror=to  work  ;  opiu  (genit.  opera)  =  work.  J  Pos- 
sible to  be  done;  practicable. 

"Uncapable  of  operable  circumstances,  or  rightly  to 
jurttfe  the  prndentiality  of  affairs." — Browne:  Val-jar 
Errors,  p.  9. 

8p  er  am  -S-tir,  ».  [Latin  opero=work,  and 
Eng.  rnt'tt  r.\  An  attachment  to  a  machine  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  rotations  of  a  shaft.  It  con- 
sists of  a  train  of  gear-wheels  and  pinions  inclosed 
in  a  box  and  connected  to  or  moved  by  the  rotating 
•baft.  A  finger  on  the  dial-plate  indicates  the 
number  of  rotations  performed  by  the  shafting. 

t8p-8r-an9e,  *5p  -Sr-an-gy",  ».  [Lat.  operant, 
pr.  par.  of  operor=to  work;  opus  (genit.  operit)  = 
work.]  The  act  or  state  of  operating ;  operation. 

"  [They)  do  effect 
Rare  issues  by  their  operance." 
Beaum.  dt  Flet.  i  'i-  Two  Xottte  Kinsmen,  i.  3. 

tip  -8r-ant,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  operant,  pr.  par.  of 
oprror=to  work.] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Operating,  effective;  having  power 
to  produce  an  effect. 

"  'Faith,  I  mast  leave  thee  love,  and  shortly  too  ; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  operates ;  an  operator. 
"They  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  deform 

The  supreme  fair  sole  operant." 

L'oleridge:  Religious  Musings. 

Sp  er  ate,  r.  i.  &  /.  [Lat.  operates,  pa.  par.  of 
operor=to  work;  opiu  (genit.  operi*)=worl;  Fr. 
operer ;  Ital.  operart. ] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  act :  to  perform  work ;  to  exercise  power  or 
strength,  physical  or  mechanical. 

"Nature  and  grace  mast  operate  uniformly;  even  as 
gravitation  operates  uniformly  upon  matter." — Jortin, 

2.  To  have  or  produce  a  desired  result  or  effect ; 
to  act.    [11.1.] 

"The  plain  convincing?  reason  operates  on  the  mind 
both  of  a  learned  and  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as  they 
lin."-9Klft. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  lied. :  To  act  or  produce  a  certain  effect  on  the 
human  system. 

2.  Surg.:  To  perform  an  operation  upon  a  human 
body. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  effect;  to  produce  or   accomplish   as  an 
•gent;  to  cause. 

2.  To  work ;  to  set  or  keep  in  operation  or  activity. 

8p-8r-lt'-Ic,  *Sp  8r-lt -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  opera; 
t  connect.,  and  suff.  -ic,  -teal.]  Pertaining  to  opera ; 
designed  for  or  appropriate  to  opera ;  resembling 
opera. 

8p-8r-l'-tlon,  *o-per-a-cl-on, «.  [Fr.  operation, 
from  Lat.  operationem,  accus.  of  operacto=work, 
from  opf  rat  us,  pa.  par.  of  operor= to  work  .to  operate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  operation ;  Ital.  operazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  operating;  the  exertion 
of   power  or   strength,    physical,   mechanical,   or 
moral;  agency, action. 

"  In  architecture,  as  in  all  other  operative  arts,  the 
rad  must  direct  the  operation."— Reliquiae  H'ottoniantr, 
p.  6. 

2.  Action ;  power  or  quality  of  producing  a  de- 
sired effect  or  result;  mode  or  power  of  acting; 
active  qualities ;  as,  the  operation  of  a  medicine. 

3.  An  effector  result  produced  ;  influence. 

"  That  false  fruit 
Far  other  operation  first  illsplay'd." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  li.  1,012. 

4.  A  series  of  acts  or  processes  in  experiments ; 
process,  manipulation;  at,  operation!  in  chemistry. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Main. :  Something  to  be  done ;  generally  some 
transformation  to  be  made  upon  quantities,  which 
transformation  is  indicated  either  by  rules  or  by 
symbols. 

"The  very  quantities  which  we  should  otherwise  have 
to  calculate  by  long  and  tedious  operation*." — HerscHel: 
Astronomy  led.  6th >,  1MB. 
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2.  Jttt.  it  Naval:  The  carrying  ont   of  precon- 
certed plans  by  regular  movements ;  a  series  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  movements. 

"  In  war  every  operation,  from  the  greatest  to  the  small- 
est, ought  to  be  under  the  absolute  direction  of  one 
mind." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Surg.:  An  act  performed  by  a  properly  Quali- 
fied person  upon  a  human  body,  either  with  the 
hand  or  by  means  of  an  instrument,  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  the  part  operated  on,  or  of  restoring  it 
to  its  normal  condition. 

8p  Sr-a-tlve,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  optratif;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
operative.  \ 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Having  the   power  of  acting  or  of   exciting 
force,  physical,  mechanical,  or  moral ;  having  forci- 
ble agency ;  active  in  producing  results  or  effects. 

"The  operative  strength  of  a  thing  may  continue  the 
same." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Efficacious,  effective ;  producing  effects ;  hav- 
ing influence. 

3.  Practical ;  worked  or  carried  on  by  mechanical 
or  manual  power,  as  opposed  to  mental  or  intel- 
lectual ;  as,  an  operative  art. 

B.  At  subst.:  A  skilled  workman;  an  artisan,  a 
mechanic. 

8p  -Sr-l-tlYe-ly1,  adv.  (Eag.  operative;  -ly.]  In 
an  operative  manner. 

"If  .  .  .  the  art  of  the  shipwright  were  in  the  tim- 
ber itself,  operatively  and  effectually,  it  would  there  act 
just  as  nature  doth."— CudmorlA:  Inlell.  System,  p.  155. 

op  er  a  tor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  operates,  pa.  par.of 
operor=to  work,  from  opus  (genit.  operi»)  =  work; 
Fr.  optrateur ;  Sp.  operador;  Ital.  operators.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  operates 
or  produces  an  effect 

"Ohemical  and  other  accidental  discoveries  have  been 
made,  besides,  and  beyond  and  without  the  intention  of 
the  operator."— Hale:  Orlg.  of  Mankind,  p.  154. 

2.  Surg.;    One  who  performs  an  operation  upon 
the  human  body,  either  with  the  hand  or  by  means 
of  instruments. 

*8p  -Sr-a-tSr-y1,  «.  [English  operat(e) ;  -ory.]  A 
laboratory.  (Cowfey.) 

8-pSr  -CU-lar,  a.  [Lat.  opercuf  (urn) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -or.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  an  operculum ; 
operculate. 

S-pSr-cu-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  operculum = a  cover, 
a  lid,  so  named  from  the  operculate  calyx.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Opercular- 
id»  (q.  v.).  They  are  pretty  plants. 

S-pSr-cu-llr  -I-dt8,  «.  j>{.  [Lat.  opercu/ar(ia)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.1] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cinchonacea?,  tribe  Coffea?. 

8-pSr-CU-la  -ta,  t.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  oper- 
cu/afug,  pa.  par.  of  operculo=to  furnish  with  a 
cover ;  opercufum= a  cover.  ] 

Zool.  t&  Palcpont.:  A  section  of  Pulmoniforous 
Gasteropods ;  the  shell  is  closed  by  an  operculum. 
There  are  two  families,  Cyclostomidje  and  Aviculi- 
die.  Early  fossil  species  from  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

8-pSr  -cw-late,  8-p8r -cu-lat-ed,  adj.  [Latin 
operculatui,  from  opfrrufo  =  to  furnish  with  a 
cover.]  The  same  as  OPEHCULAR  (q.  v.).  Specif., 
in  botany,  used  to  describe  a  calyx  which  is  united 
into  a  kind  of  cap  or  lid,  which  falls  off  entire.  Ex- 
ample, Eucalyptus. 

8p-8r-Ctt'-lI-form.  adj.  [Lat.  operculum=a  lid, 
and /ormo=form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
lid  or  cover. 

5  per  cu  li  na,  tubtt.  [Lat.  opcrcul(um) ;  fem. 
sing.  adj.  suff.  -ina.l 

Palcront.:  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  family  Num- 
iiinlit idif.  The  spiral  convolutions  are  all  visible. 
It  commences  in  the  tipper  Cretaceous,  but  abounds 
in  the  Eocene  of  southern  Europe  and  of  Africa. 

5  p?r  cu  lum,  «.  [Latin,  from  operto=to  shut, 
to  close.] 

1.  Anatomy:  The  gronp  of  convolutions  in  the 
cerebrum  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius. 

2.  Botany : 

Hi  Oen. :  A  lid.  as  of  the  pitcher  in  Nepenthes. 
(2)  Spec.:  The  lid  closing  the  urn,  theca,  or  spo- 
rangium in  mosses. 

3.  IcMhu.:  One  of  a  chain  of  broad  flat  bones 
forming  the  Kill-cover  in  osseous  fishes. 

4.  Zool.:  In  many  of  the  Gasteropoda,  a  calcare- 
ous, horny,  or  fibrous  plate,  secreted  by  the  meta- 
podinm,  and  serving  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  shell 
when  Jhe  animal  is  retracted.    The  Periwinkle  is  a 
familiar  example.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
lid  which  closes  the  shell  of  the  sessile  cirripodcs  of 
Balauus  and  Verruca,  and  of  the  lids  of  certain 
oggs. 

8p-8r-JSt  -t», «.    [Ital.,  dimin.  of  opera.] 
Music:  A  short  opera  or   musical  drama  of  a 
light  character. 
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8p  -8r-6se,  *8p  -8r-ofiB,  a.  [Lat.  operosiu,  from 
opus  (gonit.  oueru)  =  work;  Ital.  &  Sp.  O;J«TO*O.} 
Laborious;  full  of  or  attained  with  labor,  trouble, 
and  tediousness. 

"All  these  ojirrotr  proceedings  were  adopted  by  one  of 
the  most  decided  tyrants  in  the  rolls  of  history." — burke: 
French  Revolution. 

8p  -8r-6se  If ,  adv.  ( Eng.  operate, ; -ly.}  In  an 
operose  manner. 

8p -8r-6B6  nSss.  ».  [Eng.  operate;  -nets.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  operose  ;  laboriousuess. 

"God  and  nature  do  things  every  where  in  the  most 
frugal  and  compendious  way,  and  with  the  least  iiperose* 
ness." — Clttlicorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  672. 

t8p-8r-8B  -I-ty1,  ».  [Latin  oprrotitas,  from  oper- 
o»iM=opcrose  (q.  v.).]  Laboriousness ;  groat  labor 
or  trouble ;  operoseness. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  operosity  in  sin."— Up.  Hall:  Select 
Thoughts,  45. 

op  er  ous,  a.  [Latin  operonu.]  Laborious, 
operose. 

"Written  language,  as  it  is  more  operous,  so  It  is  more 
digested  and  is  permanent."— Holden:  On  Speech. 

•8  p8r-ta  -nS-ous,  a.  [Lat.  opertanev*,  from 
operio— to  shut,  to  close.]  Secret,  hidden,  private. 

6pe  tide,  *ope-tyde,  «.  (Eng.  ope,  and  tide.\ 
Early  spring;  open-tide. 

"  God  grudges  not  our  moderate  and  seasonable  jolli- 
ties, there  is  an  opettde  by  his  allowance  as  well  as  a 
Lent."— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  in  Lent.  (1ML) 

8ph  -I-,  pref.   [Opmo-.] 

6  phi  9.  sis,  ».  [Greek  or/hiatii  =  a  bald  place 
on  the  head  of  serpentine  or  winding  form.  (Galen.)  J 

Pathot.:  (Soeetym.) 

6plilb6lus,  s.  [Pref.  ophi-,  and  Greek  tx>lot= 
a  throw  with  a  casting  net.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Colubrid». 
Couos  (U.S.  Qeog.  Survey  (18751,  vol.  v.)  enumeraua 
throe  species.  Ophibalw  yetulut  is  the  King-snake' 
of  this  country,  a  deadly  foe  of  the  rattlesnake, 
which  it  overcomes  and  devours.  An  equal  anti- 
pathy exists  between  it  and  the  Moccasin-snake,  on 
which  account  the  King-snake  is  protected  in  the/ 
Southern  states. 

oph  I  ceph   9.  lus, .,.    [OPHIOCEPHALUS.] 

8pll -I-clelde,  «.  [Fr.  opnicUide  (lit.  =  key-ser- 
pent) ;  pref.  ophi-,  and  Or.  kleit  (genit,  kleidot)=*. 
key.] 

Music:  A  wind  instrument  of  metal,  invented  to 
supersede  the  serpent  in  the  orchestra  and  in  mili- 
tary bands.  It  consists  of  a  wide  conical  tube,  ter- 
minating in  a  bell  like  thatof  a  horn,  having  ten 
ventages  with  keys,  and  a  mouthpiece  like  that  of 
the  serpent.  There  are  two  sorts  of  ophiclenli  -. 
alto  and  bass.  The  bass  ophicleide  is  written  on 
the  F-clef,  and  its  compass  is  three  octaves  and  one 
note,  from  B  on  the  third  space  below  the  bass 
staff  to  ('  on  the  third  space  of  the  treble  staff. 
They  are  in  two  keys,  C  and  Bb.  The  alto  ophi- 
clcidcbas  a 'Compass  similar  in  extent  to  that  of  the 
bass  instrument,  but  starting  from  a  note  one 
octave  higher.  This  instrument  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  its  bass  fellow,  and  is  therefore  but  rarely 
heard.  The  double-bass  ophicleidos  are  in  F  and 
\ .  >,  a  fifth  below  the  bass  ophicleides  in  0  and  H;>. 
Tne  amount  of  breath  required  to  play  the  double- 
bass  ophicleide  will  probably  prevent  its  general 
adoption. 

oph  Id  8r  -pi-t8n,  ».  [Greek  ophidion= a  little 
snake,  and  herpeton=a  reptile.] 

I '"In  "ii  I.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts  from  the 
Coal  Measures.  Prof.  Miall  placed  them  in  his 
group  Alstopoda. 

6  phld   1  a,  «.  pj.    [Or.  ophi«=n serpent.] 

1.  /,""!.:  Snakes;  an  order  of  the  class  Kept  ilia, 
which  is   plareil  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  his  division 
Sauropsida  (q.  v.).    The  body  is  always  cylindrical 
and   vermiform,   covered  with    horny  scales,  but 
without  a  bony  exo-skeleton.    Vertebra?  proco?lotis, 
with  rudimentary  transverse  processes.    They  have 
no  sternum,  pectoral  arch,  forelimbs,  or  sacrum ; 
nor,  as  a  rule,  are  traces  of  hinder  limbs  present, 
though   they  occasionally  occu      e.  ;/.,  in  Python 
(q.v.).    Hooked  conical  teeth  are  always  present, 
anchylosod  with   the  jaw.     [POISUN-FANO.]     The 
order  is  preeminently  tropical,  the  species  rapidly 
diminishing  as  the  distance  from  the  Equator  in- 
creases, and  wholly  ceasing  before  the  Arctic  or 
Antarctic  Circle  is  reached.    The  classification  is 
not  fixed.      According  to  Wallace,  the  order  con- 
tains twenty-five  families.    There  is  another  and 
natural  division  into  three  sub-orders:  (1)  Thnna- 
tophidia    (Venomous    Snakes),  with    two  groups, 
Proteroglyphia    and    Solenoglyphia ;    (2)  Colubri- 
formes  (Innocuous  Colubriform  Snakes) ;  and  (3) 
Typhlopidip  (Blind  Snakes). 

2.  Palceont.:  First  found  in  the  Eocene  of  Shep- 
pcy,  others  from  Miocene  of  Germany,  and  in  some 
Tertiary  beds  in  the  United  States.    Most  of  these 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pytbonido*.  Poison- 
fangs  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  later  Tertiary 


»t«.    fit,    «re.     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    H8r,    there;     pine.    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g«.    p6t, 
or,     wttr«,     wolf.     wSrk.     whfl,     §6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unit*.     Cflr,    rule,     full;     try.     Syrian.     «e,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  1.      qu  =  kw. 
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8ph-I-4-glSs-sa  98-88,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ophio- 
glosn(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceae.} 

Bot.:  Adders'  Tongues;  an  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance  Filicales.  The  vernation  is  straight,  the 
capsules,  which  are  in  spikes  or  panicles,  formed 
on  the  margin  of  a  contracted  leaf,  are  large,  cori- 
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deposits,  and  a  colnbrino  snake  from  tho  Upper 
Miocene  of  the  South  of  France.  (  Wallace.)  The 
more  important  genera  will  be  described  under 
their  names. 

8  phld  -I-an,  a.  4  8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  ophidi(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  ,1 
of  the 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  individual  of  the  order  Ophidia. 
"No  remains  of  ophidfane.  are  known  to  occur  in  any 

Paleozoic  or  Mesozoic  deposit."— Sicholton:  Patnont., 
ii.  199. 

8ph-I-dl  -1-dse,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ophidi(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idae..\ 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Auacanthani  (q.  v.).  The 
body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  naked  or  scaly.  Ver- 
ticals generally  united,  dorsal  occupying  greater 
portion  of  the  back;  ventrals  rudimentary,  or  ab^ 
sent.  Mostly  marine.  Dr.  GOnthor  divides  tho 
family  into  five  groups :  Brotulina,  Ophidiina,  Fieri 
asferma,  Ammodytina,  and  Congrogadina. 

8  phld-I-I  -na,  ».  p7.  [Mod.  Latin  ophidi(um); 
Lnt.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiia.l 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Ophidiid»  (q.v.j.  The  ven- 
tr.ils  are  replaced  by  a  pair  of  barbels,  inserted 
below  tho  glosso-hyal.  It  contains  two  genera, 
Ophidium  and  Genypterus. 

8  phld -I  6"ld,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ophidi(um) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -oirl.}  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  family  Ophidiidee,  or  the  genus  Ophid- 
ium. 

"  The  fifth  group  of  .,,,;,/,//,,,•,/  flshen  Includes  two  gen- 
era."— Prof.  Stcleu,  in  C<i»s<(f «  Xat.  Hist.,  v.  66. 

8  pbld-l  ous,  a.  [OPHIDIA.]  Snake-liko;  be- 
longing to  tho  order  Ophidia  or  Serpents. 

8  phld -1-um,  8.  [Or.  ophidion=a  fish  resem- 
bling the  conger,  prob.  Ophidium  barbtitum.) 

li-lithu.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Ophid- 
iina. lioily  elongate,  compressed,  covered  with 
minute  scales;  teeth  small.  Seventy  species  arc 
known,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  all  differing 
in  the  structure  of  the  air-bladder.  Ophidium  bar- 
Datum,  about  nine  inches  long,  is  a  Mediterranean 
fish.  The  body  is  flesh-colored,  tho  dorsal  and  anul 
fins  margined  witli  black. 

oph  1  do  ba-trV-chl-l,  s.  pi.    [Modern  Latin 
ophiili  in),  o  connective,  and  Eng..  &c.,  hatrachia.] 
ZoOl.:  A  synonym  of  Owen's  Opniomorpha  (q.  v.). 

Bph-l  mor-phlC.  o.  [Prof,  ophi-, 'and  Greek 
norpMoform.]  Having  tho  form  of  a  serpent. 

8ph-I-6-,  pref.  [Or.  opha  (genit.  opheCa,  nphfns) 
—  &  serpent.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  respect 
resembling  a  serpent  or  snake. 

8ph  I  6-car •-*  6n.  8.    [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Greek 

raised  to  ordinal  rank  by  Owen.    They  are  serpenti 

nor. :  A  genus  ot  aamaccio,  placed  by  Lindley  in    form  or  vermiform  amphibians,  without  limbs  anus 

the  Uodonew  (q.v.).  The  only  species,  OjMocaryan    * : — '   " '"-  - 

parailojrum,  grows  in  British  Guiana.  Its  seeds 
are  sometimes  called  snake-nuts,  their  embryo 
being  spirally  twisted  like  a  coilod-up  snake. 

Sph-1-6  98  phal  l-d»,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ophio- 
cephi,l(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthu.:  An  acanthoptcrygian  family  of  fresh- 
water fishes,  with  elongate,  sub-cylindrical  bodies. 


6ph  I  6-gl5s  sum,  s.  [Prcf.  opnio-,  and  Greek 
<;/.i.s.«/  =  the  tongue,  which  tho  frond  of  those  ferns 
resembles  in  forin.l 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ophioglos- 
sace»  (q.  v.).  Tho  frond  is  ovate  and  simple,  tho 
capsules  spiked.  Known  species  three  or  four. 
Ophioglottum  vulgatum  is  tho  Common  Adder's 
Tongue.  It  has  ovate,  linear,  or  elliptic,  oblong 
fronds,  from  six  to  nine  inches  long.  Is  found  in 
damp  pastures,  on  banks,  in  woods,  &c.,  and  is  in 
fruit  from  May  to  July.  There  are  two  sub-species, 
Ophiotiloamm  vulgatum  proper,  and  O.  lusitanicum. 

*8ph-I-8g-ra-phy,  8.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Greek 
grapho=to  write,  to  describe.]  A  description  of 
serpents;  ophiology. 

Sph  I  81  -a  trf ,  8.  [Pref.  ophi-,  and  Gr.  latreia 
=  servicc,  worship.]  Serpent-worship  (q.  v.). 

"Thenceforth  such  direct  examples  of  ophiolatry  may 
he  traced  on  into  classic  and  barbaric  Europe."— rulor- 
Primitive  Culture  (18711,  ii.  117. 

8ph  I-o-lIte,  8.  [Pref.  opfcio-,  and  Gr.  litlu>s= 
stone.] 

Petrol.:  A  rock  composed  of  serpentine  mixed 
with  more  or  less  dolomite,  magnesito,  or  calcite. 
HoncoHunt  divides  it  into  (1)  Dolomitic.  (2)  Mag- 
nositic,  and  (3)  C'alcitic  Ophiolite,  according  to  tho 
particular  one  of  the  three  minerals  present  in 
each  case.  It  is  clouded  green,  veined  with  white 
or  pale  green.  Called  also  Vord-antique.  (Dana.) 

8ph-I-o-lSg  -Ic,  8ph-I-6-18g  lc-al,  adj.  [Eng. 
opl,iolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ica/.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  ophi- 
ology. 

8ph-I-8l'-6  gist,  s.  [English  ophiolog< //) ;  -M.} 
Ono  who  is  versed  in  ophiology,  or  the  natural  his- 
tory of  serpents. 

Sph-I-Sl  6-jjtf ,  «.  [Pref.  ophio-.  and  Gr.  loan*  = 
a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  zoology  which  deals 
with  the  natural  history,  classification,  and  descrip- 
tion of  ser|>ents. 

8ph  I  -6-man-f  JF,  ».  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr.  man- 
teia  =  prophecy,  divination.]  A  mode  of  divination 
by  the  actions,  appearance,  or  behavior  of  serpents, 
as  by  their  manner  of  eating,  or  by  their  coils. 

8ph  1  o  mor  Pha,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
morpM— fora,  1 

"  :  The  family  Craciliadse  (q.  v.),  which  was 
'--m.    They 

terminal,  the  skin  generally  with  horny  scales  im- 
bedded in  it.    Eyes  rudimentary  or  absent. 

.  8ph  I-o  mor  -phous,  a.   [OPHIOMOKPHA.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  serpent. 


ophiundea 

called  because  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  plants 
which  the  Mungoose  eats  when  bitten  by  a  snake. 
It  is  popularly  believed  in  India  to  be  a  remedy  for 
bites  or  snakes,  mad  dogs,  Ac.    The  plant  is  so  bit- 
ter that  the  Malays  call  it  earth-gall. 
8ph-I-6-san  -rus,  8.    [OPHISAURCS.] 
8ph  -I  6-thrIX,  «.    [Prof,  ophio-,  and  Gr.  thrix= 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Ophiurida,  Ophiothrij-  fragilii 
is  tho  Common  Brittle-star. 

8ph-I-8x>y-l8n,  «.  [Prof,  ophio-,  and  Gr.  ft/Ion 
=  wood.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Carissosp.  The  Telugu  phy- 
sicians give  the  root  of  Ophiofylon  grri>rntinum  as 
a  febrifuge  and  an  alexiplmrmic.  Called  also  Rait- 
wolfia  serpentina. 

oph  I  sau  rus,  8.  [Pref.  ophi-,  and  Gr.  8attro»= 
a  lizard.] 

ZoOl. :  Glass-snake ;  an  American  genus  of  Zon- 
nridip,  ranging  from  Virginia  to  Florida.  There  ia 
but  one  species,  Ophisaurus  ventralis.  It  is  small, 
breakable,  and  limbless.  Length,  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty  inches. 

8ph -Ite  (l),a.  &8.  [Gr.  ophites,  from  opAi«=a 
serpent ;  Fr.  ophite.} 

*A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  n  serpent. 

Jlin. :  Tho  same  as  SEBPENTIXE  (q.  v.). 
Oph    Ite  (2),  s.    [Gr.  ophis=n  serpent ;  stiff,  -ife.] 
Church  HM.it  Eccles.  (pi.):  A  sect  of  serpent- 
worshipers  which  seems  to  have  arisen  prior  to  the 


siian  oeiiet.     mien  tuey  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper,  they  allowed  a  serpent  to  crawl 
around  and  over  the  broad.    At  the  close  of  the 
ordinance,  tho  worshipers  kissed  the  serpent,  and 
then  sung  a  hymn  of  adoration   to  the  Supreme 
Being,  whom  the  serpent  in  Paradise,  whom  they 
identified  with  Christ,  had  make  known  to  men. 
Called  also  Serpentarians.    (Mtmheim,  ffeander.) 
*8  phi -tS§,  s.    [Gr.]    [OPHITE  (1),B.] 
6-phIt    Ic,  a.    [EnK.,<fcc.,  nphit(e)  (1);  suff.  -ic.] 
Petrol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  rocks  called  Ophi- 
tes.   (See  extract.) 

"  For  the  first  time  I  propose  following  M.  Michel  Levy 
to  employ  the  torm  nphilic  structure,  from  iU  first  having 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  those  interesting  rocks 
the  ophites  of  the  Pyrenees."  —  Prof.  Juriil  in  Ouar 
Juar.  Oral.  Hoc.,  ill.  360,  361. 

6ph-I-u  Chfis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ophiouchot: 
OpAu=a  serpent,  and  echtt=to  have.] 

Astron.:  Serpentarlus,  the  Serpent-bearer,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere.  One  of  the 
ancient  asterisms,  having  Hercules  on  the  north, 
Scorpio  on  the  south,  ana  Scrpens  on  the  west.  It 
has  about  eighty  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
chief  being  Ras  Alague  (q.  v.). 

Sph-I-Ur  -a,  s.   [Gr.  opfctura,  fern,  of  onhtouro8= 


"«1'-  .-in.-,    (iiuim     '    !• 'lit;  .1  I '-,    BU  WJI1L11I1  ICal    <H>Uil*M. 

They  often  loavo  tho  water  for  a  considerable  time. 
Habitat,  tho  rivers  of  the  Oriental  region.  There 
are  two  genera,  Ophiocephalus  and  Channa,  and 
twenty-six  species. 

8ph  l-6-9Sph  -a-liis,  s.    [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 

Ichthu. :  Walking-fish ;  tho  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Ophiocophnlidpe  (q.v.).  Ophiocephalus stri- 
atiis  is  universally  distributed  over  India.  The 


'.  opAmn  =  a  fabulous 

Entom.:   Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Ophi- 

-  inn  It-  (q.  v.). 

8ph-I-8n'-l-d»,  8.  pi.  [Latin  ophion;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Eatnm.:  A  family  of  Ichneumons  having  the  ab- 
domen laterally  compressed,  and  more  or  less 
shaped  like  a  scimtter. 


. 
male  constructs  a  nest,  in  which  the  ova  are  depos-    pAn»«>m=toeat.] 


,. 

Opn-1-OpH    a-gfis,  8.    [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Greek 


u^   the 

, -he  order  or  class  Ophiuro- 

muu.  i  in-  lu-iii-.  are  very  long,  and  adapted  for 
creeping.  When  touched,  it  can  cast  off  one  or  all 
of  its  rays,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  specimens 
entire. 

2.  Palcfont.:  Tho  genus  occurs  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous, or  at  least  from  tho  Lias,  till  now 

A.] 
racteristic  of  the 

"An  ophiurid  arm."— P.  //.  Carpenter,  in  Cataell's  Xat 
Ititt.,  vi.  269. 


,  is  not  ver>'  common.    It  attains 
of  about  fourteen  feet,  the  head 


, 

?ntn  of  an  Fx-hmopn-dium  becomes  that  of  the 
-  ->*"<>*   *«*.  u«*.  Ann,,..  f.  566. 


oph  I  6  genes,  s.  ;>(.  [Gr.  opAiogeno8=serpent- 
gendered.  ] 

-•In^hrop.  :  The  name  of  some  Asiatic  tribes  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  /Elian,  and  Pliny. 


Sph  -I-8ps,  8.  [Prof,  opfti-,  and  Gr.  op8=  tho  eye.] 
ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Lacertidse. 
They  have  no  eyelids.  Ophiops  elegant  is  found  at 


Smyrna. 


*,  or  serpent-race  of  the  Troad,  kindred 
of  the  vipers,  who-,-  bite  they  could  cure  by  touch,  and  de- 
scendants of  an  ancient  hero  t  runs  formed  into  a  snake  " 
—  Tulfr:  I'riinilirr  Culliir,-  ~  l«"ll,  ii.  SIS. 


8ph  1  6r  rhl  -za,  a.    [Pref.  opAio-,  and  Gr.  rhiza 
—  a  root.] 

Anf-.-Acemuef  Hedyotidw  (q.  v.),  from  India,    «"9B 
Barman,  ami   Assam.     OpMorrMta  muiujos  is   so    ossic 


..    .      [Mod. 
ophiur(a);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -/dra  or 

-omert.] 

1*  ZoOl.:  Prof.  Huxley,  who  adopts  the  form 
Ophiuridea,  and  culls  it  an  order  of  Echinodermata 
thus  defines  it : 


"The  body  is  depressed,  and 
different  structure  from  itaelf. 


6611,    bdy;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shin;      -Won. 


'JOS 

thin,     this; 


ives  off  five  arms  of  a 
_B*h  presents  a  central 

.  formed  by  a  chain  of  quadrate  ossicles,  and  for  each 
cle  a  row  of  four  superficial  plates  ;  one  ventral,  one 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f 
-§ion  =  zhun     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -We,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


ophmroid 


dorta),  and  two  lateral.  The  umbuliicrul  vettsel  lie*  be- 
tween the  ventral  plates  aud  the  quadrate  ostuclee,  and 
only  eitemlw  to  the  summit  of  each  arm.  The  larvte  are 
pluteiforin,  and  have  a  skeleton."—  Claasif.  of  Animals 
fl«9),  p.  129. 

Carpenter  adopts  tin-  form  Ophiuroidea,  and  calls 
it  a  i'lu-s  containing  two  orders,  Opbinrida  and 
Astropliytida. 

2.  Palceont.:  Ophiurids  hare  existed  from  Silu- 
rian times  till  now. 

6ph-Hir  -did,  t.  [OPHIUROIDEA.;)  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  order  Opuiuroidea  (q.  v.J. 

"The  development  of  the  ovhiuroids  is  sometimes 
direct."— Nicholson:  Zoology  (1878),  p.  197. 

5ph-l  u  §a,  8.  [Lat.  "i>fti »•*•",  ophiussa;  from 
Gr.  ophiousa,  opMoussa=(\)  The  namo  of  Cyprus. 
and  various  other  i  -la  m  I  -  which  abound  in  serpent*. 
(2)  A  magical  herb  growing  in  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ophi- 
nsidw  (q.  v.). 

8ph-I-us -I-dte,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  ophius(a);  fern,  pi. 
adj.  null1.  -iitn  .\ 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Noctuiua. 
The  thorax  is  robust,  the  abdomen  smooth,  the 
wingg  thick,  the  larva  elongate,  with  the  pro-legs 
long.  [OPHIODES,  2.] 

6j>h'-r6-a,  ».  pi.     [Lat.  ophr(ys);    fern.  pi.  adj. 

Mill.  -€<£.] 

Sot.:  A  tribe  of  Orchidacee,  having  the  pollen 
powdery,  granular,  or  sectile,  and  the  anther  termi- 
nal, erect.  It  contains  the  families  Serapiadee, 
Satyriadte,  Gymnadenidee,  Holotrichidee,  Disidte, 
and  Corycidae. 

Sph-rf-dl'-na,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ophryd(ium); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -/;;«.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidas.  The  animal- 
cules excrete  and  inhabit  a  soft,  mucilaginous,  soli- 
tary sheath  or  compound  zoocythium.  Two  genera, 
Ophionella  and  Ophrydium.  (tfaville  Kent.) 

B-phTy'd'-I-ftm,  s.  [Gr.  ophrydion,  dimin.  from 
ophrys=Bi\  eyebrow.) 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  the  sub-family  Ophry- 
diua  (q.v.),  from  salt  and  fresh  water.  Saville  Kent 
records  three  species,  Ophrydium  versatile,  O.  eich- 
ornii,  and  O.  tensile. 

8ph-r?  -6-dSn  -drl-dffl,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ophry- 
odendr(on);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •idee.'] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Tentacnlifera  Actiuaria.  The 
tentacles  arc  apparently  united  so  as  to  form  one 
or  more  distinct  proboscidiform  appendages,  the 
distal  terminations  of  wiiich  are  naked  or  cirratc. 
Two  genera,  Ophryodendron  and  Acinctopsis. 

8ph-rjf-8-d8n  -dr&n,  «.  [Prof,  ophryo-,  and  Gr. 
dendroii  =  ti  tree.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Opbryo- 
dendridte  (q.v.).  They  are  marine,  and  the  ani- 
malcules are  mostly  associated  in  colonies.  Para- 
sitic on  Hydroxoa  and  Crustaceans.  Six  species. 
(Saville  Kent.) 

8ph-ry-6-gl6  -na,  «.  [Prof,  ophryo-,  and  Greek 
gleiic~the  pupil  of  the  eye.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ophryo- 
glenidte  (q.  y.).  There  are  three  species,  Ophryo- 
plena  acuminata,  O.  atra,  and  O.  oblonga,  inhabit- 
ing pond  and  bog  waters. 

8ph  Tf  6-glS  -nl-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ophryo- 
glen(a) ,'  Lat.  ffin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<l«  .\ 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Cihata.  The  an- 
imalcules are  free-swimming  and  ciliate  through- 
out. Saville  Kent  enumerates  nine  genera. 

8ph  -rfs.s.  [ Lat.  =  Loi/era  orof a  (7) ;  Gr.  ophryu 
=an  eyebrow.  Named  from  the  markings  of  the 
Up.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ophrew.  It 
IB  of  the  family  Surapiadee.  The  tubers  are  ovoid, 
the  perianth  spread- 
ing, the  petals  small, 
no  spur;  glands  of  the 
stalks  of  the  pollen- 
masses  r.-irli  in  a  dis- 
tinct little  pouch.  The 
flowers  are  beautiful, 
and  have  all  a  curious 
resemblance  to  cert  u  in 
insects.  The  genus  is 
from  Europe,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  the  west 
of  Asia. 

6ph  -  thai  -  ml  -  a, 
*6ph  thal-m?,  subst. 
[Gr.  ophthalmia,  from 
ophthalmos =an  eye.] 

Pathol. :  A  term  used 
to  indicate  the  struct- 
Ural  changes  pro- 
ducod  by  proliferation 
and  catarrhal  inflammation,  going  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye, 
exhibiting  various  forms,  catarrhal,  pustular, 
purulent  (in  the  new-born  infant),  gonorrhoea!, 
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strumoue,  or  scrofulous,  and  chronic.  The  chief 
symptoms  are  redness  of  the  eye,  chemosis,  or 
swelling,  discharge  of  fluid  aud  pus,  intolerance  of 
light,  and  frequently,  in  severe  cases,  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  eyelids.  When  the  cornea  is 
involved,  destruction  of  the  eye  and  permanent 
loss  of  sight— as  in  diphtheria  and  small-pox,  or 
from  sand,  Ac.,  as  among  the  troops  and  natives 
in  Egypt  especially— is  a  common  result.  Treat- 
ment of  the  discharge  by  caustics  and  astringents 
is  imperatively  called  for. 

oph  thai  mlc,  a.  [Gr.  ophthalmikot.  from  oph- 
</ia(mo»=the  eye.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
eye. 

ophthalmic-barberry,  s.    [BERBEEIS.] 

ophthalmic-ganglion,  >. 

AiKit. :  A  ganglion  formed  by  the  short  root  of  the 
third  cerebral  nerve.  It  supplies  the  motor  filaments 
to  the  iris. 

i  oph-th&l-ml  -Us,  s.    [Gr.  opht}Mlmo*=the  eye; 
•it:*.} 
Pathol.:  Ophthalmia.    (Parr,  Ac.) 


Ophrys. 


opinable 

6  -pl-an-ate,  t.  [Eng.  opian(ic) ;  -af«.] 

< 'If  in. :  A  salt  of  opianic  acid. 

•6  -pl-ane,  ».    [Eng.,  Ac.,  opi(vm) ;  suff.  -ane.J 

Chem.:  The  same  as  NAKCOTIXE  (q.  v.). 

6-pI-in'-IC,  adj.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  opian(e) ;  snff.  -tc.J 
Derived  from  narcotiue. 

opianic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CioH^Oj.  Produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
narcotine  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  color- 
less prisms,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  slight  acid 
reaction.  Dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  melts  at  140',  and  by  oxidation  is 
converted  into  hemipinic  acid.  It  forms  crystalliz- 
able  salts.  The  lead  salt,  (('|oHg0i)]PbO],  forms 
shining  transparent  crystals,  which  melt  at  150*, 
and  begin  to  decompose  at  180°. 

oplanic-ether,  *. 

Chemistry:  C\oHg(C2Hj)Qj.  Obtained  by  heating 
opianic  acid  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  to 
100*  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol 


oph-thal-mo-,  pref.    [Gr.  opMfcaImo»=tho  eye.]    >u  inodorous,  brilliant  white  needles,  with  a  bitter 
Belating  to  the  eye.  taste,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melu 

8'-pI-an-Ine,  s.    [Eng.  optan(ic) ;  -ine.] 
Chem, :    A  base  resembling  narcotine,  found  by 
Hinterberger  in  Egyptian  opium.     Its  existence, 
distinct  from  narcotine,  is  doubtful. 
O'-pI-an-6,  pref.    [OPIANIC.]     (See  compound.) 
opiano-sulphurouB  acid,  8. 
Chem.:   CioHsSOefT).    A  transparent  crystalline 
mass,  possessing  acid  properties,  obtained  DJT  evap- 
orating a  solution   of  opianic  acid  in  sulphurous 
acid.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  carbonates 
of  barium  and  lead. 
6  -pl-an-?  1,  «.    [Eng.  opian(ic) ;  -I/I.] 
Chem.:  (C^HaOj).    The  hypothetical   radical  of 
opianic  acid. 
6  -pi-ate,    8.  &     a.    [Eng.    opi(um) ;    -ate.    Ex- 


8ph-thal-m6-dycn  -I-a,  8.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-,  and 
Gr.  od]/n«=pain.]  Pain,  especially  a  rheumatic  pain 
of  the  eye. 

5ph-thal-m8g  -ra-phjf,  8.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-, 
and  Gr.  grapAo=to  write.]  A  description  of  the  eye. 

8ph  thai  mSl  6  gist,  8.  fEng.  ophthalmolog(y)  ; 
-ixt.\  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  ophthalmology. 

8ph-thal-mSl  -6-gyS  >.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-,  and 
Gr.  io$ro8=a  word,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
science  which  deals  with  the  eye,  its  auatomy.  and 
its  diseases. 

"The  ophthalmoscope  has  created  a  new  and  brilliant 
era  for  ophthalmology.  —  London  Ttmts. 

8ph-thal-mSm  -8-tSr,  8.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-,  aud 
Eng.  mefer.J 

1.  Surg.:  An  instrument  of  the  nature  of  com- 
passes for  measuring^  the  capacity  of  the  chambers 
of  the  eye  in  anatomical  experiments. 

2.  Optics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Helmlioltz 
for  ascertaining  the  true  distance  at  which  an  ob- 
ject shall  be  viewed  for  the  accommodation  of  each 
eye.    It  consists  of  two  planes  of  glass  at   right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  a  sight  -tube  through 
which  they  and  an  object  beyond  them  are  viewed. 
By  rotating  the  glasses  on  their  common  axi.s  until 
the  two  images  formed  by  reflection  from  their  back 
surfaces  coincide,  the  proper  point  of  vision  is  ascer- 
tained. 

8ph-thal-m6-plgg'-I-a,  ».  [Pref.  ophthalmo-, 
audGr.  t>l(gf=fi  stroke;  pleeso=to  strike.] 

Pathol.  :  Paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye. 

8ph-thal-m8p-t6  -Sis,  s.  [Pref.  opMhulmo-,  and 
Gr.  ptttsis=&  falling.] 

Pathol.:  Prolapse  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

oph  tlial  m&  scope,  >.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-,  and 
Gr.  skopeo=to  see.] 


Optics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Helmlioltz, 
nd  described  by  him  in  1851.  It  is  used  for  the 
examination  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  eyeball, 


and  is  composed  of  a  small  round  mirror  with  a 
central  perforation,  which  reflects  the  light  of  a 
lamp  placed  at  the  side  of  the  eye.  When  the  mirror 
only  is  used,  the  method  is  known  as  direct  :  when 
a  strong  convex  lens  intervenes  between  the  eye 
and  the  mirror  it  is  termed  indirect. 
oph  thai  mos  c6  p?,  s.  [OPHTHALMOSCOPE.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  examining  the  interior  of 
the  eye,  and  of  judgingof  it  pathologically  by  means 
of  an  ophthalmoscope. 

2.  A  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces  the 
knowledge  of  a  man's  temper  and  character  from 
the  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

oph  thai  m6  state,  8.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-,  and 
<ir.  8fato8=placed,  fixed,  from  histemi  =  to  stand.] 
An  instrument  for  holding  the  eye  in  a  fixed  position 
to  facilitate  operations. 

*8ph-thal-mo-t8l  -6-gl8t,  »ufc8t.  [An  incorrect 
formation  for  ophthalmologist.}  The  same  as 
OPHTHALMOLOGIST  (q.v.). 

*6ph  thai  mo  t6l  -6  gjf,8.    [OPHTHALMOLOGY.] 

6ph  thai  mot  &  mjf  ,  8.  [Pref.  ophthalmo-,  and 
(ir.  titmi-.=&  cutting.] 

1.  Anut.  :  The  dissection  of  the  eye. 

2.  fiurg.,  etc.:  The  extirpation  of  the  eye. 

6-pI  am  m6ne,  subst.  [Eng.  opi(am'c),andam- 
mon(tu).] 

(Cu>H,04)2£N      Diopianylamide.      An 

amide  of  opianic  acid,  obtained  by  gently  boating 
opianic  acid  with  ammonia.  It  forms  a  pale-yellow 
crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  unal- 
tered by  dilute  acids,  but  slowly  deconifKiscd  by 
potash  into  potassic  opianate  and  ammonia. 


plained  in  the  Glossary  to  Holland's  translation  of 
Pliny  (1601),  as  if  then  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 

A.  As  substant ive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  medicine,  compounded  with  opium,  and  of  a 
thicker  consistence  than  syrup ;  «  soft  electuary. 

2.  A  medicine  compounded  with  opium,  and  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  inducing  sleep  or  rest;  a  nar- 
cotic. 

"A  pillow,  which,  like  opiates  ill-prepared 
IntozicateH." 

Younu.  Xlght  Thought*,  vlii.  67. 

II.  Fig,:  Anything  which  has  the  power  or  qual- 
ity of  inducing  rest  or  inactivity ;  anything  which 
dulls  sensation,  whether  mental  or  physical,  or 
which  relieves  uneasiness  or  irritation. 

"Theshade  with  kindly  nplnlr  blemed." 

Brviike:  Jcriiaulem  DeUrertd,  ii. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  C'ausing  or  inducing  sleep;  soporific, nar- 
cotic, somniferous. 

"An  anodyne  or  opiate  quality  resolvent  of  the  bile." — 
Arbulhnol:  On  Diet. 

2.  Fig.:  Causing  rest  or  inactivity;  soothing. 
"Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod."— 31  Illuit:  P.  L.,  xi.  138. 

6  -pi-ate,  f.  t.   [OPIATE,  8.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  mix  with  opium. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lull  to  sleep. 

"  Opiate  all  her  active  powers  to  rest." 

Fenlon:  Epist.  to  T.  Lambard. 

*0  Pie,  8.    [O.  Fr.]    Opium. 

"With  narcotikes  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine." 

CAaiicer.-  f.  T.,  1,474. 

*6  plf  -8r-OU8,  a.  [Lat.opifer,  from  op8  (genit. 
ojtim  =  help,  aid,  aud/ero=to  bring.]  Bringing  help 
or  aid. 

»8p  -I-fI?e,  subst.  [Lat.  opiftrium,  from  opu»= 
work,  unU/act'o=todo.]  Workmanship,  handiwork. 
(Bailey.) 

*8  plf-I  C.6T,  8.  [Lat.opi/ej-  (genit. opiflcis) ,  from 
opiM=work,  and /ocio=todo.J  One  who  executes 
any  work  ;  a  workman,  an  artificer. 

"Thereisaninanite  distance  betwixt  the  poor  mortal 
artist  nnil  the  almighty  oplfcer."— Benlleu. 

•o-pime,  a.  [Lat.  opimu8.]  Plentiful,  rich,  ex- 
cellent. 

"Great  and  op/me  preferment*  and  dignities.'* — If. 
Mores  On  Oudllneit,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  s.  8. 

8  pin  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  opinuliitit,  from  opinnr= 
to  opine,  to  think:  Sp.  opinable:  Ital.  opinabili .  ] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  opined  or  thought. 

"That  which   is  sensible  and  optnable."—  P.  Hollnml.- 

rillllll:'ll,     P.    918. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel.    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pot. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mfite,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cttr,    rCle,     fflll;     try.     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


opinant 


2919 


opisthodome 


2.  Open  to  question  or  doubt ;  doubtful. 

"The  manner  is  doubtful  and  opiiutttlr." 

f  luitn'fr:  Kemedie  nf  lAine. 

*8-pln-ant,  «.  [Eng.  opin(e);  -ant.\  Quo  who 
forms  uu  opinion. 

*8p  l~n&'  tlon,  8.  [Lat.  opinfitio,  from  opiiiatiut, 
pa.  pur.  of  o/»/m>r=to  opine  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of 
opiuiug  or  thinking ;  opinion,  notion. 

*8-pIn'-8,-tIve,  nilj.    [Lat.  opmohw,  pa.  par.  of 


8  pin  I-it-rSty,  »8-pIn -la-try1,  s.    (French  8  pin -i6n-ftt  Ive  nSss  (1  as  y),«.     [Eng.<. 

npiniatreti.]    Obstinate  attachment  or  adherence  unuitive;  •»<•«.]     The    quality  or  state  of   bonig 

to  one's  own  opinion  or  notions.  opinionative  ;  undue  or  stubborn  adherence  to  one  8 

"  What  in  them  was  science  i.  in  u.  but  opi,,latre,y."-  own  opinions  and  notions. 

Locke:  Human  Vnderttandtna,  bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  *8-pIn'-lon-&-t8r  (1  as  y),  ».  [Eng.  optnionat(e)  ; 

X  r»Tn'  To    /i,i<     rxifnm.l   IV,, r     ,,,;.,„,,    in     v^l  -of-]     An  opiuiouative  person  ;  one  foud  of  urocon- 

( 'on±i~ng  orlViv'ed  ft±  o&SSSf                 ]  $££»»"•'  and  *»W»™*  <"'"<"'"'  to  K  own 

!ld>  *'  5  pin  i&ned  (1  as  y),  o<y.     [Eng.  opinion ;  -«J.] 


edly. 


ore." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 


lion.    It  is  sometimes  represented  without  wings. 


it  gives  off  a  vanilla  odor.  Fr.  opiniottisti:  ] 

.     .,     .     »  r-..  1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  is  foud  of  preconceived 

•S-pIn^a-tSr,  ,.    [Lat.  fr.  opinatus,  pa.  par.  of       6  pi  -nl-CUS,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  notions ;  an  opinionative  person  ;  an  opinionator. 

oniffondonTsownoD  Lions"  UOPlm°n:    ,  "f-'  An  imaginary  animal  borne  as  a  charge.       ..E       '  ^ceiled  opinion,,,  *,M  up  an  inf.llible  chair 

one  fond  of  his  own  opinions.  having  the  head  and  wings  of  a  grittin  or  eagle,  a    in  hisowu  bruiu  "— «l<im-ill    To  ^/oiitn. 

•Which  sufficiently  confuteth  those  heretical  optnat-    short  tail  like  that  of  a  camel,  and  the  body  of  a  ..  „  ,„.,, 

o .....  —i  jj    ......  i->  i.' TAJ A: *_j iii i ; 2.  Church  Hist.:  A  name  applied  in  the  sixteenth 

century  to  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Pope  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  as  he  did  not  practice  evan- 
gelical poverty.  (Littrt.) 

-PlP  -ar-OUS,  a.    [Latin  opiparu*,  from  upes= 

, —  .  __  _  •['•  "/""""',    Aiai.  iwtf*n/,*c.  ]  .    ,  _  *•      .    .    _  *„ 

to  judge.  1.  That  which  is  opined;  a  mental  conviction  of    riches,  and  paro=to  furnish.]    bumptuous. 

*B.  Trans,:  To  think  of  or  about;  to  suppose.          the  truth  of  something,  founded  on  evidence  which       *8  pip  -  ar  OUS- ly"    adt'.    [Eng.  oviparous;  -III-] 
"  An  angry  man,  ye  may  optnr,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  absolute  knowledge  or    - 

Was  he.  Hyrou:  Mateppa,  viii.       certainty;    belief  stronger   than   impression,   less 

8  pin  -8r.  tubtt.    [Eng.  opin(e) ;  -*•<•.]    One  who    strong  than  positive  knowledge. 

opines,  thinks,  or  supposes;  one  who  holds  an  opiu-       "I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  so  easily."— Shatcenp.: 

Verru  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 
2.  The  judgment  or  sentiments  which  the  mind 


ion. 

"Weak  and  willful  opium*,  but  not  just  arbitrators."— 
Up.  Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  167. 

•8-pIn-I-as  -tre  (tre  as  tSr),  »S  pin  I  as  tar, 
a.  &».    [jO,fI.Opinta*tr»;  Fr.  opiniatre.\ 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Unduly  attached  to    one's  own  opinion,  and 
obstinate  iu  adhering  to  it. 

2.  Obstinate!}  adhered  to. 

"Men  are  so  far  in  love  with  their  own  oiiiiiituttre  con- 


u  a  sumptuous  manner ;  sumptuously,  abundantly. 

iplished." 


It  is 


6   pis,  s.    [A  name  of  Artemis.] 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of   Cypriuidie   (q.  v.). 


f ... 

celtM,   as  they  cannot   patiently    endure   oppoHLtion."—    A'«iy.,  ch.  xxili. 


•  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xiv. 
B.  As  sulmt.:   The   same   as  OPINATOR  (q.  v.). 
(Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  12.) 

»6-pIn-I-as -trS-tjf  (treastSr),  subst.  [Opixi- 
ATRETV.]  Obstinacy. 

*8-pIn-I-is  trous,  a.  [OPINIASTRE.]  The  same 
as  OPINIASTBE,  A. 

•8  pin -I  ate,  v.t.  [Lat.opiiu'o=an  opinion.]  To 
maintain  obstinately  or  dogmatically. 

"They  did  optniate  two  principles." — JJarroir:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,tter.  12. 

'6  pln'-I-ate,  »8-pIn -I-at-Sd,  a.  [OPIXIATE.V.] 
Opinionated;  obstinate  in  adhering  to  one's  opin- 
ion; dogmatical. 

"The  choler  of  a  few  opinitite  men." — Up.  Bedell:  Tit 
Mr.  n'uddesmirth,  p.  326. 


forms  of  persons  or  things,  or  of  their  qualities;    strong,    ventricose,    cordiform,    obliquely-keeled, 
estimation,  esteem.  with    prominent    beaks    and    cardinal   teeth    1-1. 

"The  only  opinion  which  he  values  is  thooplnlon  of  hii    Forty-two  species  are  known,  from  the  Trias  to  tb« 
fellows."—  Xuc€itilau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Mii.  (  halk. 

3.  Settled  judgment,  convictions,  or  persuasions;       8  pls-tb.8  ,  pref.    [Gr.  o;;i«(/i*H=bebind,  at  (lie 
belief,  views.  back.]     Situated  on,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 

"As  far,  however,  as  he  could  be  sni.l  to  have  any  opln-     with,  the  back  or  rear. 

8  pis   tb.6-branch,   «.     [OPISTHOBRANCHIATA.] 
ny  individual  of  the   molluscau  order  Opistho- 


hU    '•t>/iii"ii.->    were  Whiggish."— Jtfocau/aj/:     Hist. 


4.  Favorable  judgment  ;  estimation,  esteem. 
•5.  Credit,  reputation. 

"  Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  ftptttfon." 

Skakeap.:  Henry  IV.,  It.  II.,  1.  i. 

*6.  Arrogance,  concoitedness,  conceit. 

"Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain." 

Shukesp..  Henri/  If".,  1't.  I.,  iii.  1. 

*7.  Opinionativeness,  dogmatism  ;  obstiuaucy  in 
adhering  to  one's  own  opinions  or  notions. 


Any 
branchiata. 

8  pis  th6  bran-chl  a  -ta.«-  !•'•  [Pref.opwOio-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.v.).J 

ZuOl.:  An  order  of  Gasteropoda.  Shell  rudiment- 
ary or  wanting;  branchise  arborescent  or  fascicu- 
lated, more  or  loss  completely  exposed  on  the  back 
and  sides  toward  tlie  rear  of  the  body.  It  contains 
two  sections,  Tectibrauchiata  and  Nudibrauchiata. 

8  pis  th&  brSn   chl-ate,o.&».  [OPISTHOBRAN- 


"  Learned  withooto/»iji/on  and  strange  without  heresy."     CHIATA.J 
-sbaknp.:  iot'f's  Labor's  L<,*t,  v.  1.  A_  ^sa,y.;  Belonging  toor  having  tho  character- 

8.  The  formal  judgment  or  statement  of  views  of    istics  of  the  Opisthobrauchiata  (q.  v.). 
a  lawyer  upon  a  case  or  point  submitted  to  him.  ,.The   animlii   is  trui_    opi,ti,obra«clilate."—  Huxley: 

•\  Oath  of  Opinion:  AlMt.  i,lt.ert.  Anim.,  p.  606. 

A.  .„.«.:  Any  individual  of  the  order  Opis- 


r.  Haadesteorth,  p.  326.  in  certain  cases  by  tradesmen  and  scientific  men,        **•  As  "'  "*'••  Any  " 

»6  pin  -I-a,te  If,  adv.     [Eng.  opintanate;    -///.]    wliereby  they  swear  not  to  a  positive  fact,  but  to    thobranchiata  (q.  v.). 


In  an  opiuiouate manner. 


what  they  believe  to  be  a  fact. 


8  pls-tbo  508    II  a,  «•  !'<•     [Pref.  upistlw-,  and 


"In  a  mass  of  optnlonativf  uncertutntiex;  like  the  sil- 
ver in  Hiero's crown  of  gold." — Olani-ill:  Sepsis  t&ienti- 
Jtca,  ch.  vii. 

«8-pln'  ia 


6  pill    i6ll  a  ble    (i  as  y),  '"//•     [Eng.  opinion: 
ing  of  being  made  a  mat- 


ll  as  y),  adv.    [Eng.  opium- 
""  opiuiatiTO  mauuur:  conceitedly, 


.able.]    Capable  or  admitti  -  ,      .  . 

tor  of  opinion  ;  admitting  of  various  opinions  ;  not    l,,nging  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the  sub- 


2d),p.  300.) 
8  pis  th&-CO3  -11-an,  a.     [Oi-isTHOC(ELIA.]    Be- 


positively  or  certainly  settled  or  defined. 


order  Opisthocoelia  (q.  v.) 

S-pIn'-lin-at-gd,   «8-pIn--l6n  ate  (I  as  y).  „.  8-pIs-th6-coB  -Ions,  adj.    [Mod.  Latin  opiVtHw. 

[Kng.opi.»«n;  -ate,-ated.\  cceKia);  Eng!  suff.  -otw.]    T110  same  as  OPISTHO- 

*0  pin  -la-tlve-ness  (lasy),«.  [English  opium-       1.  Obstinate  or  stiff  in    adhering  to  ones  own  c(j.xiuj  (Q  v  )  (lluxleu  •  Class    inim  ) 

fiir  ;  -HCIM.]    Theouality  or  state  of  being  opiuia-    oiiinions  or  notions  :  stiff  in  opinion.  „  _      Sk-'l*  m,  ,    ',     rOpi'«.TBo,'-oMiTs  1 

live;  obstinate  adherence  to  one's  opinion.                      2.  Fancied,  imaginary.  >  mi.  «.  pJ.    IUI 

"The  first  obstacle  to  good  counsell  is  pertinacy  or       8-pin  -i&n-ate-l?  (i  as  y),  ndi-.    [Eng.  opinion-  Ontith.:  In  some  classiflcations  an  orderof  Birds, 

-"                                                                       nte  ;',„.]    j"  Ju  up'iuiouated  manner  ;  obstinately,  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Hoazin. 

8-pIS-tbo-c8m'-I-d»,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  opiethu- 

.  mTtw),-  Lat.  fern,  pl.adj.suff. 
Bemlra  ft  i    re»  »6. 

*8-pIn  -I8n-at-lst  d  as  y),  «.  [Eng.  «/>/iii»«- 
at(e);  -ist.]  An  opinionated  person;  one  who  ad- 
heres  obstinately  to  his  own  oiiinious  or  notions;  an 
opiuionist. 


o[tiuUitivenes«." — Raleigh:  Arts  of  Empire, oh.  jtiv. 

*8  pln'-I  a  t8r,  ».    [Eng.  opiniat(e) ;  -or.]    One    dogmatically. 
who  adheres  obstinately   or   dogmatically  to  his       "Where  either  are  only 
opinion. 

"Forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean  condition;  im  it  is 
pity  but  nil  such  politick  upiniators  should." — South: 
tiermotis,  vol.  i.,  ser.  3. 

*&  pin  I  a -tre  ^tre  as  tSr),  v.  /.  &  i.    [OPISIA- 

TIJK,  (f .  ct  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  oppose. 


Ornith.:  A  family  of  Opisthocomi  or  of  Gallinte 
(Game-birds),  witli  the  single  genus  Opisthocomus 
(q.v.). 

6-pIS-th8c  -O^mfis,  ».  [Pref.  vpistho-,  and  fir. 
A-o»»e=hair.] 

1.  Ornith.:  Hoazin  (q.  v.).    There  is  but  one  spe- 


8-pIn'-l6n-at-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  opinionat(e) ;  -ive.]    cies,  Opitthocomus  criitatui.    It  lias  such  "  anoma 

tliat  it  is  impossible  to  class  ii 
other  family.    It  is  one  of  those 


"ThepartyBtillopi«(a/.rrf  his  election  for  very  many       1.  Unduly  and  obstinately  adhering  to  one's  own    lies  of  structure  that  it  is  impossible  to  claHS  it 
days."— aui-emion.-  Keligion  and  Folicu,  ch.  viii.  opinions  or  notions ;  opinionated;  fond  of  precon-    along  with  any  other  family.    It  is  one  of  those 

B.  /»fi-.;n«. :  To  follow  one's  opinion  obstinately,    ceived  notions.  survivors  which  tell  us  of  extinct  groups,  of  whoso 


•Dr.  Short 
tm,  p.  649. 

8  pin  I  a  tre  (tre  as  ter),  a.  &  s.   [Fr.,  O.  Fr. 
'  e.] 


"Bold  and  opintonntire.  enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate." 
—  H'lttpole:  Anecdotes  ofPaintina,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Imaginary  ;  not  proved. 


must  not  opiniatre." — Xortfi:  Exa- 

2.  Palceont.:  One  species  from  the  bone-caves  of 
Brazil  of  Post-Pliocene  age. 

"  We  will  deny  ourselves  of  some  things,  both  oplalmia          8-pIS  -th6-d6me,   8  pls-th8d  -6  mus,   s.     |  Lat. 

f  obstinately  or     t.re  and   practical,   for  your  sake.  '-Bun,,,,,.:  filarim,     llfijlu>do,nus,  from  Gr.  o^Mhodomos,  tn>mopisth>-= 
•       smatical,  opm-    mtntt.pt.il.  behind,  and  domos=  a  h(.use.] 

,.^,  ,      ,,,       .,       ...  8-pin -i6n-&t-Ive  If  (i  as  y),  arff.    [Eng.  opfn-       Greek  Arch.:  The  inclosed  space  behind  a  temple. 

tr»,   '-'I'in^  others*'-^.'  i>f  £««'«  },v!5,  «"?S      '"  C°n'    'o»««w .'  •'»•-!    I"  an    opinionative  manner :  with    The  treasury  at  Athens  was  so  called_.becaus,.  it 

undue  or  stubborn  adherence.  U>  one's  own  opinions 
B.  A* tubtt,:  The  same  as  OPINIATOR  (q.  v.)  emotions. 


A.  .-Ix  <«y. :  Attuclied  or  adhering  i 
dogmatically  to  one's  opinion  ;  dogu 


stood  behind  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
the  Latin  posticum. 


The  same  as 


btfll,     b<5^;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     jell,     cborus, 
-clan,      -tian  -   slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


5bin,    bench;     go,     ftem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Jfenophon,     eilst.    pn  =  f. 
-Uon,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


opisthognathous 

5-pU  th5g  na  thous,  a.  [Prcf.  opittho-,  and 
dr.  ,;/ujfh<«=a  jaw.  | 

AntHrvp.:  (See  extract). 

"Welcker  dUtingui«he»  the  extremely  orthognathoui 
aa  opfitkoynaltHiH*  (or  with  retreating  teeth),  u  distinc- 
tion which  doe*  not  aeeni  to  me  quite  justifiable."—  Vayt: 
Lf<*ur*»  on  Man  (ed.  Hunt),  p.  53. 

•8  pis  thdg  ra  phy1,  «.  ( Tref.  opittho-,  and  Or. 
iiriiiihn  to  write.  |  A  writing  upon  the  back  of 
anything;  osnec.,  the  act  of  writing  upon  the  back 
of  a  leaf  or  sheet  which  is  already  written  upon  on 

ODO  sillr. 

6  pis  th6p  ter  ae,  s.  pl.  [Pref.  opittho-,  and  Or. 
/tti-i-tui-  a  wing.  1 

Ichthy.:  \  sub-family  of  Siluridn*  established  by 
(ittnther.  They  aro  small  South  American  Siluroids, 
the  majority  of  which  inhabit  water  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  14,0)10  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  Andes 
the  members  of  this  sub-family  replace  the  Loaches 
of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

8  pis  thSt  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  opittho-,  and  oiu,  (genit. 
ii(o»)  =  tho  ear.  ] 

Aunt.  (  Human  <t  Compar.) :  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  posterior  ossification  of  the  auditory  capsule, 
corresponding  with  the  mastoid  and  part  of  tin- 
petrons  l)on«>s  in  man.  (Huxley.) 

opisthotic-center,  >. 

.\iuit..  A  center  of  formation  in  the  development 
of  the  temporal  bone  in  the  cranium.  It  surrounds 
the/*wx/ra  rotunda  and  the  cochlea. 

0  pis  tbSt  -6  n8s,  «.  [Pref.  opittho-,  and  Oreek 
/oiio»=stretchiug.J 

Palhnt. :  A  species  of  tetanus  in  which  the  body 
is  bent  backward.  [LOCKJAW.] 

6  pis  to  mj,  ».  [Or.  opi«0=behind,  and  stoma= 
mouth.] 

/.•>fit.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Opistom- 
idle  (q.  T.). 

6  pis  t6m  1  dse.  *.  p(.  [Mod.  Lat.  opittom(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z»6l.:  A  family  of  Rhabdocoela  (q.  v.).  They 
have  a  proboscis,  colored  eyes,  and  calcareous  par- 
ticles connected  with  hearing. 

*6-pIt-U-la  tlon,  ».  [Lat.  opitulatio,  from  opit- 
i<  1'if  it*,  pa.  par.  of  opttulor=t4t  bear  help :  op*  (genit. 
«pi»)  =  liulp,  and  fa/>u>,  pa.  par.  of  fero  =  to  bear.] 
1  ho  act  of  giving  help  or  aid;  aiding;  help. 

6  pl  uin,  t.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  opion,  dimin.  from 
O/XM  =  the  milky  juice  which  flows  from  a  plant  or 
is  drawn  off  by  incision.] 

1.  Chem.:  The  dried  juice  obtained  from  Papaver 
somniferum.  extensively  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor, 
ICgypt,  and  India.    An  incision  is  made  in  the  un- 
i  ipi-  capsules,  the  juice  is  left  to  dry  overnight,  and 
then  removed  with  a  blunt  knife.    Opium  is  a  com- 
plex   substance,    containing    morphine    (3-15   per 
cent.),    the   most    important    alkaloid,  narcotine, 
codeine,  narcelne,   thebalne,  papaverine,  meconic 
arid,  moconin,  resin,  and  fat,  together  with  other 
substances,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  clearly 
established. 

2.  Phtirrn.:  In  small  doses  it  produces  brief  ex- 
citement, and  then  acts  as  a  soporific.    In  large 
doses  the  sleep  becomes  coma,  and  death  ensues. 
It  is  given  to  allay  pain  ami  spasm. 

T  Tincture  of  opium  :  [LAUDANUM.] 

opium-bases, «.  pl. 

ahrm.:  The  crystalline  alkaloids  extracted  from 
thr-  dried  juice  of  the  inippy.  The  best  known  are 
morphine,  codeine,  thebalne, papaverine, narcotine, 
and  narcolnp. 

opium-eater,  «.  One  who  habitually  uses  opium 
as  a  stimulant.  [OPIUM,  2.J 

opium-fat,  - 

Chtm.:  CtHijO  (T).  Oily  acid  of  opinm;a  soft, 
almost  liquid,  tut.  obtained  from  opium  marc  by 
t  r. -at  mi-lit  with  alcohol  and  then  with  other.  It 
has  a  sharp,  burning  taste  and  acid  reaction,  dis- 
solves in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils,  and  forms  soap 
with  alkalies. 

opium-poppy,  >. 

Itol.:  I'lifHir-t  Homniffrum.  It  is  a  glaucous 
plant,  with  large  white  or  bluish-purple  flowers ; 
the  capsule  ovoid  c»r  globose,  stipulate,  and  the 
leaves  ainplexicaul,  sinuate-lobed  or  toothed.  It  is 
wild  in  Knrope.  Asia,  and  \\V-t  Africa.  [OPIUM.] 

opium-resin.  «. 

t'ltftH.:  ( ',11]  i\On  (7).  A  brown  substance,  di-^ti- 
tiil'- wf  taste  and  odor,  which  become^  fluid  when 
warm.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalies,  insoluble  in 

\v:ltiT. 

opium-traffic, «. 

Iliit.,  ttf.:  In  Chinn,  India.  Turkey,  nnd  other 
parts  of  the  East.  ami.  to  a  -mail  extent,  in  the 
WWt,  opium  is  used  a-  a  narcotic  drug.  The  great 
source  whence  China  ha-  always  derived  it.  opium 
has  been  India,  whore,  since  ITftl,  the  drug  has  been 
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a  government  monopoly,  the  cultivators  in  Bohar, 
Benares,  and  Malwa  being  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  for 
their  crops  for  exportation  to  China.  The  trade, 
which  wan  conducted  in  clippers,  was  contraband, 
the  Chinese  government  having  in  1796  prohibited 
tin-  importation  of  opium,  and  issued  various  sub- 
sequent proclamations  on  the  subject,  of  the  same 
tenor  as  the  first.  Nevertheless,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Chinese  local  officers,  the  importation  about 
trebled  in  the  twenty  years  between  1816-17  and 
1836-37,  in  the  two  latter  years  being  L'i  u  >!'.'  chests, 
valued  at  more  than  £2,000,000.  In  March.  1839,  the 
Chinese  authorities,  without  warning  given,  en- 
forced the  law,  forbade  all  foreigners  to  quit  Can- 
t-in.  and  ordered  them  to  deliver  up  the  opium  in 
their  possession,  which  was  burnt.  War  with 
Britain  resulted,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Chinese,  who  wore  obliged  to  pay  an  indemnity  for 
the  opium.  They  have  since  been  compelled  to 
admit  it,  and  the  Indian  revenue  derivable  from  its 
growth  has  risen  to  about  £9.000,000  annually.  The 
religious  community  in  general  dislikes  the  opium 
traffic,  and  sections  of  it  at  times  take  active  steps 
for  its  abolition. 

TO   pie,  ~.    [Lat.  oputiM.]    [OPLE-TREE.] 
ople-tree,  />. 

Sot. :  The  wild Ouelder Rose,  Viburnum  opulut. 
op  6  bal    sa.m,  «.  [Or.  opo«=juico,  and  Eng.  bal- 
sam (q.  v.).]    [BALSAM  OF  MECCA.] 

8p-8-deT-d8c,  «.  [A  word  coined  by  Paracelsus ; 
the  first  element  if  probably  the  Or.  opos=juice.J 

*1.  A  kind  of  plaster,  said  to  have  boon  invented 
by  Mindererus,  and  used  for  external  injuries. 

2.  A  saponaceous  camphorated  liniment,  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  ardent  spirits,  with  camphor  and 
essential  oils,  soap-liniment. 

8-pSp  a  nai,  TO  pop  6  nax,  «.  [Or.,  from  opo« 
=juice,  and  ponox,  a  kind  of  plant,  lit.=all-hcaling, 
from  poi>,  neut.  pan=all,  and  akeMhai  =  to  heal; 
Fr.  opoponox.] 

1.  not.:  A  genus  of  UmbelliforB?,  family  Peuce- 
danidep.  Opopanaxchironum  is  a  plant  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  resembling  a  parsnip,  and  inhabiting  the 
Levant. 

2.  Chem.:  The  resinous  juice  obtained  from  the 
roots  of    the    P<utinaca   opoponajc.    It  occurs  in 
irregular  lumps  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  with  a  bit- 
tor,  acrid  taste  and  peculiar  odor.    Pelletier  found 
it  to  contain  resin  42  per  cent.,  gum  33*4,  ligneous 
matter  9'H.    starch  4'2.  and  malic  acid  2'8.     The 
resin  melts  at  100°. 

3.  Phttrm.  (of  the  form  opoponax) :  Used  like  the 
other  gum  resins  in  pharmacy.    (Oarrod.)    It  is  a 
stimulant  and  ant  (spasmodic. 

6p-5r  an  thus,*.  [Or.  opura=the  end  of  sum- 
mer, and  -ni^io.s  (lower.  | 

Hot. :  A  genusof  Amaryllidacea>,  tribe  Amarylleap. 
Oporanthu*  luteuf  is  a  small  plant  with  pure  yellow 
flowers  from  t he  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  purgative. 

*8-pb"r'-l  96,  tubtt.  [Gr.  oporikot,  from  opOriAr, 
from  opora  =  autumnal  fruits.) 

M<  <l . :  A  medicine  composed  of  autumnal  fruits 
(especially  quinces,  pomegranates,  Ar.p  and  wine. 
Formerly  it  was  employed  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery, 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  the  like.  (Dunglison.) 

5p  8r-In -I-a,  «.  [Or.  opi>rmo«=of  or  belonging 
to  the  end  of  summer,  referring  to  the  time  of 
flowering.] 

Sot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Lepntodon.  The  pappus  of 
all  the  flowers  is  one-seriate,  feathery,  dilated  at 
the  base.  The  buds  are  erect. 

*8-p6-r8p  -6-Hst,  «.  (Or.  oporop<i/c«=a  fruit- 
erer :  opura  —  autumnal  fruit,  and  polcR  =  n  seller; 
p,ite<1  =  to  sell.]  A  fruiterer.  (Bailey:  Eratmut. 
p.  219.) 

6  pos  sum,  ».  [From  npaxsum,  native  name  of 
Hiilrlphyi  virginiana  among  several  of  the  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians.] 

ZoOl.:  The  popular  name  for  the  pouched  mam- 
mals which  have  a  geographical  range  from  the 
United  States  to  Patagonia.  They  vary  from  the 
size  of  a  mouse  to  that  of  a  large  cat,  and  have  long 
noses,  ears,  and  (generally)  naked  prehensile  tails. 
The  Virginian  Opossum  (Dultlphys  virgi.iiana), 
common  over  all  temperate  America,  is  the  best- 
known  of  the  family  |  l>ii>i.i.riui>.i:|,  ami  is  found 
even  in  town-,  where  it  acts  as  a  scavenger  by 
night.  The  Crab-eating  Opossum  (D.  cancrirwa) 
inhabits  central  and  tropical  South  America.  Lord 
Derby's  Opossum  ID.  derbiana),  like  some  others 
which  have  Iven  placed  in  a  separate  group,  has  no 
INiuches  in  which  to  carry  its  yonnic;  they  com- 
monly ride  on  their  mother's  back,  twining  their 
prehensile  tails  round  hers.  The  Mnrine  <>]><> 
i  /'.  tintrinus),  no  larger  than  a  common  .nouso,  is 
bright  red,  ami  ranges  from  central  Mexico  to  the 

south  of  Brazil.    Tin B  t  remarkable  of  th*  group, 

the  Three-striped  Opossum  I  It.  trial rintii).  from 
Brazil,  is  re.ldi-h -t-ray,  with  three  deep-black  bands 
down  the  beck,  f  DIDEI.PMVS.I 


opportuneful 


opossum-mouse, «. 

Zttol. :  Petaurut  pygmtrwi  sometimes  classed  a& 
Acrobata  (or  Petaurista)  pygmcf.a.    [ACBUBATA.] 
opossum-shrimp,  ».    [Mvsis.] 
dp   pi  dan,  *.  &  a.    [Lat.  oppidantu,  from  oppi- 

ilinn      :\  town.] 

A.  Attubttantive: 

*1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town;  a  townsman. 

"The  opptdant,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  wanting  to 
trouble  us;  and  particularly  the  baillives."—  A.  H'txxl: 
Ann.  L'nir.  Oxford  in  1628. 

2.  At  Eton  College,  England,  a  student  who  is 
not  on  the  foundation,  and  who  boards  in  the  town, 
as  distinguished  from  a  King's  Scholar. 

*B.  At  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  town; 
civic. 

"Temporal  government  of  Rome,  and  nppMan  affaire." 
—Ilinerll.  Letters,  bk.  i.,  g  1,  let.  88. 

"op  pig  nSr  ate,  *6p  pig  nfir  ate,  r. '.  [Lat. 
oppiyneratut,  pa.  par.  of  oppij»KTo=to  pledge,  to 
pawn:  op=o&,  and  pionero  =  to  pledge;  pignut 
(genit.  pignoris)  =  a  pledge.]  To  pledge,  to  pawn. 

"He  had  sold  and  ojipiynfrated  nil  hit*  patrimony,  to 
give  large  donatives  to  other  meu."— Bnfon:  At>«jtli- 

tlf.jm  175. 

*8p  plg-n8r  a  -tlon,  tulat.  [OPPIONEKATE.]  A 
pledge.  (Andrewet:  »Sernitm«,  v.  74.) 

'op  pi  late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  oppilattu,  pa.  par.  of 
oppilo—to  crowd  together:  op  =  oft=against,  and 
pi/o=to  drive;  Fr.  oppiler;  Ital.  oppilare.]  To 
crowd  together;  to  fill  with  obstructions;  to  block 
up. 

"It  .  .  .  conimmeth  the  humors  oppilatlny  the 
nerves." — I'enner:  Via  Rectn,  p.  181. 

•op  pi  la  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  oppi'(er=to  oppi- 
lato  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  crowding,  obstructing,  or 
blocking  up;  an  obstruction  ;  a  block;  a  stoppage, 
especially  in  the  lower  intestines, 

"It  .  .  .  remooueth  tippflatfon*  and  stoppings  of 
the  liuer."— Ht,lin*he<l.  Deter.  Eng.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  I. 

*8p  -pl-la-tlve,  a.  [French  oppilatif.]  Causing 
obstruction;  obstructive. 

*8p-plSte  ,  *5p-pUt'-8d,  a.  [Lat.  oppMia,  pa. 
par.  of  mi/W*'»  to  fill  up:  op=o6,  and  p/eo=to  fill.] 
Filled,  crowded,  full. 

*8p-ple  tlon,  «.  [OPPI.ETE.]  The  act  of  filling 
up  ;  the  state  of  being  filled  up ;  fullness.  (Gentlt- 
man  Instructed,  p.  yi)9.) 

*5p-p6ne  ,  r.  t.    [Latin  oppono.  from  op—ob= 
against,  and  pono=to  place.]    To  oppose. 
"  What  can  you  not  do, 
Against  l"rii->  -pirn  mill  or  temporall. 
That  Hhall  opponr  you  "" 

Ren  . I, niton    Alenfmift.iH.  2. 

8p-p6'  nen  t}f,nub.  [Eng.  opponent;  -cu.]  The 
act  of  opening  an  academical  disputation;  the 
proposition  of  objections  to  a  thesis;  an  exercise 
for  a  degree. 

6p  po  nent,  a.  A-  A.  [Lat.  opponent,  pr.  par.  of 
oppoiio=to  place  opposite;  Sp.  oponente;  Ital. 
opponent.]  [OPPOSE.  ] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Opposite ;  situated  or  standing  opposite  or  in 
front. 

"  Her  itympathizing  lover  takew  his  Htaud 
High  on  th'  opponent  bank." 

Tlmmgon :  Spring,  666. 

2.  Opposed,  antagonistic,  adverse. 

"  It  was  (tpponent  to  our  Hearch  ordain'd, 
Thut  joy,  titlll  Bought,  Hhould  never  be  attain'd." 
Prtur.  KntwIeOgt.  28. 

B.  At  tubstantivt: 

1.  One  who  opposes ;  one  who  supports  the  oppo* 
site  side  in  a  cause,  controversy,  or  argument ;  an 
adversary,  an  antagonist. 

"For,  while  hU  rtpponentg  were  united,  bin  adherent* 
were  divided."— Xacattlai/:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  niii. 

2.  One  who  attacks  some  thesis  or  proposition : 
one  who  opens  a  dispute  or  argument  by  raisin^ 
objections  to  a  tenet  or  doctrine ;  the  correlative  to 
defendant  or  respondent. 

"How  becomingly  doe*  Philopolis  exercine  bin  office, 
and  Reasonably  commit  the  «/•/""""'  with  the  reBpondent, 
like  a  long  practiced  moderator." — .!/•"•. 

8p  p8r-tnne,  *op-or-tune,  <r.    [Fr.  nppnrfun, 

from  Lat.  o/<ytf»r/HHiw,  lit.  =  uearthe  port,  from  op= 
o6=over  against,  ami  />or/wt=:a  port  ;  Sp.  <iix»~tnno; 
Ital.  oppor/u7io.]  Seasonable,  convenient,  titnel\. 
fit;  well-timed. 

"The  most  opportune  place,  the  utrongeet  miggectlon." 

Knalcriip.     Trmpefl.  tv.  1. 

*8p  p8r-tune,  v.  t.  [OPPOETUXE,  o.]  To  suit, 
to  accommodate. 

*8p -p8r  tune  fnl.a.  [Eng. apportun.  .  -fni:t>.] 
The  same  as  OPPORTUNE,  a.  (q.  v.).  (MiMlrtou: 
Mayor  of  Quinbortruyh.) 


Ate,     fit,     fare,     •.midst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there;     pine,     pit,     lire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s8n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Sjrlan.     n.     c»  =  *;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


opportunely 


8p  -p5r  tune-l£,  «<'v-  [Eng.  opportune;  -/j/-l 
I&  an  opportune  manner;  at  an  opportune  or  con- 
venient time  or  place  ;  seasonably,  conveniently. 

"  MH-I  opportunely  cornea 
Some  hero."      Huckinghamahire  .  EH  nay  on  Poetry. 

8p  -p5r  tune-ne"ss,  *.  [En*?,  opportune;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stato  of  being  opportune  ;  conven- 
ience, seasonablenosfi,  timeliness. 

8p  -p6r  tun-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  opportune,  a.;  -i'«m.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  making  the  most  of  oppor- 
tunities ;  specif.,  in  politico,  the  practice  of  turn  in? 
circumstances  to  the  advantages  of  one's  party,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  party  principles.  [OPPORTUNIST.] 


6p  -p8r  tun-Iat,  s,  fEng.  opportune,  a.;  •»*/.] 
One  who  endeavors  to  turn  circumstances  to  the 
advantage  of  his  partjr;  one  who  adopts  the  prin- 
ciples of  Opportunism  (q.  v.). 


6p-p6r-tun -I-tf,  *op  por  tun  Me,  s.  [French 
opportunity,  from  Lat.  oiii>ortunitatem,  accus.  of 
i»I>portunita8,  from  oi>por?HHK8=oppoi ' 
Sp.  oportunidad ;  Ital.  opporf itnitii.  \ 


I.  Fit, opportune,  or  convenient  time  or  occasion ; 
a  time,  occasion,  or  place  attended  with  favorable 
circumstances;  suitable  or  propitious  occasion  or 
chance. 

"They  had  had  the  opportunity,  which  he  had  fissured 
11.111  that  they  should  have."—  Macautay  .  Hist.  Eny., 

cli.    XZV. 

*2.  Convenience,  fitness,  suitability. 

"Hull,  a  town  of  great  Btrength  and  opportunity,  both 
to  neu  and  land  affairs."— Milton.  (  H'fbstrr.) 

*3,  Occurrence,  occasion. 
"  The  opporf  unity  of  temptations."—  Jeremy  Taylor. 

*4.  Importunity,  earnestness. 

"  Entreats  us  to  be  happy,  with  an  opportunity  so  pas- 
sionate."— Jeremy  Taylor.  (.  Webster.) 

*!i.  Character,  habit.    (Halliwell.) 

*  To  take  an  opportunity:  To  avail  one's  self  of 
u  convenient  or  favorable  time  or  occasion. 

"I  ahull  take  an  early  opportunity  of  resigning  my 
place." — Aftifuu/Mi/:  Hint.  Eng.,  eh.  zrii. 

5p-p6-B8,-bll  -I-tf ,  s.  [English  opposable;  -tty.~\ 
Tin-  capability  of  being  placed  so  as  to  act  in  oppo- 
uition. 

-oppottabilityot  the  thumb."—  St.  G.  Hit-art,  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  («d.  9th).  ill.  169. 

op  po§    a  ble,  a,    [Eng.  oppos(r ) ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  bo  opposed  ;  capable  of  being 
opposed  or  resisted. 

'£.  Capable  of  being  opposed  or  set  against  some- 
thing else. 

"Their  thumb*  are  never  oppotnblf  like  those  of  the 
Simiadw  und  of  man." — Jtfirurf.-  ,W«»  timf  t/M.s.  p.  50. 

t6p  p6s. -ftl,  *.  [Kug.  oppog(e) ;  -n/.J  The  act  of 
opposing;  opposition. 

"The  castle-gate*  opened,  fenrles*  of  any  further 
vw*itil.n—Str  T.  Herbert:  TnirelH,  p.  81. 

6p  pos,e',  *Op-OS-yn,  v.  t.  &  >'.  [French  oppnser, 
s'l'i'intser,  from  op  (.=  Latin  o/>=o6)  =  against,  und 
jn><<  i  ™to  place.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  front  or  over  against ;  to  set 
Opposite* 

"  Oppwte  thy  steadfast-Razing  eyes  to  mine." 

SAafcMp.;  Henry  \'l.,  Pt.  //.,  iv.  10. 

*'-.  To  expose  or  set  in  full  view. 

"Opposing  freely 
"The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people." 

SHakcap.:  Henry  »'///.,  iv.  i. 

3.  To  set  in  opposition  ;  to  make  an  adversary ;  to 
confront. 

"They  were  at  firwt  »pp,.#ftt  to  enemies  as  undisciplined 
as  theuwelveH." — M-icnnlni/.  Hist.  A'";/.,  ch.  i. 

4.  To  set  against ;  to  net  or  put  in  opposition,  with 
a  view  to  counterbalance  or  countervail,  and  thus 

to  'It-font,  hinder,  prevent,  or  destroy  effects. 

"  lie  <  j/>jjo.*<*.4  the  memorandum  a*  a  counterpoise  against 
them  all."— H«A.rrr///.  Apuhyfe.  bk.  iv.,  §  7. 

5.  To  resist    by  physical    moans,  arguments,  or 
Otherwise;  to  act  as  an  opponent  to. 

C.  To  withstand;  to  check ;  to  resist  effectually; 
to  combat. 

"A  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning." 

Makeup.:  Henry   T'///.,  ii.  4. 

7.  To  contend  or  compete  aguinst;  as,  to  oppose 
a  rival  for  a  prize. 
>.  To  examine;  to  search  into. 

"Thou  might  thyii  owne  conscience 
Oppose,  it  thoti  hast  be  sue  he  one." 

Gtneer:  C.  A.,  T. 

9.  To  offer,  to  propose. 

•• <  n-tiosim/  great  rewardes  to  him  that  find*  him." 

('/I'lf-nitm .-  iHinii?  Iteggar  of  Atej-<iiutrin,  i.  1. 
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B.  Intramitivr : 

1.  To  be  set  or  placed  opposite ;  to  be  opposite. 

"The  four  opposing  coigns 
Which  the  world  toirether  joins." 

Shaketp.:  Pericles,  111.     (Prol.) 

2.  To  act  adversely  or  in  opposition;  to  make 
opposition. 

"  Oppose  against  their  wills." 

Shakeip.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  1. 

3.  To  obstruct ;  to  act  obstructively ;  to  make  or 
raise  objections. 

op  po§ed  ,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [OPPOSE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Set  opposite  or  over  against ;  opposite. 
"The  opposed  continent." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  HI.  1. 

i.  Antagonistic,  adverse,  hostile ;  being  or  feeling 
against ;  as,  lie  is  opposed  to  the  plan. 

*8p-p6s,e -iSss,  a.  [Eng.  oppose;  -less.]  Not  to 
be  opposed;  irresistible. 

"To quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills.*' 

Xhakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

5p-p6g  -8r,  «.    [Eng.oppon(e);  -er.] 
1.  One  who  opposes  in  party,  principle,  contro- 
versy, or  otherwise;  an  opponent,  an  antagonist, 
an  adversary,  an  enemy,  a  rival. 

"And  thou,  my  soul,  of  all  such  men  beware, 
That  unto  holiness  opposers  are." 

Hunt/an:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Pt.  It. 

*2.  An  officer  formerly  belonging  to  the  Green 
Wax  in  the  English  Exchequer. 

6p  p6-f Ite,  o.  <fe  ».  [Fr.  opposite,  from  Lat.  op- 
pofli/iia,  pa.  par.  of  oppono=to  set  against;  op,  06  = 
over  against,  and  po;to=to  place.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Standing,  situated,  or  set  over  against  or  in 
front;  as,  the  opposite  house, 

2.  Antagonistic,  adverse,  hostile,  opposed. 

"  By  free  consent  of  all,  none  opposite." 

Milton:  P.K.,  ill.  368. 

3.  Different    in  nature  or  quality;    opposed   or 
antagonistic  in  nature  or  character;  contrary,  in- 
consistent, repugnant. 

4.  Being  the  other  of  two ;  different. 
"Advantages  of  dress  would  be  too  powerful  an  antag- 
onist for  thotipposite  sex." — Goldsmith:  The  Itee,  No.  2. 

II,  Hot. :  Placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  some 
other  body  or  thing,  and  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  Used  of  loaves  with  respect  to  the  stem,  of 
branches  with  respect  to  the  trunk,  of  the  embryo 
with  respect  to  the  lateral  endosperm,  A..-. 

B.  An  substantive : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  opposes ;  an  opponent, 
an  adversary,  an  enemy. 

"He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal 
opposite,  that  you  could  possibly  have  found."—  Shakesp.: 
Tvelflk  Xight,  Ui.  4. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  different  in  nature  or 
quality  from  another  or  others;  one  of  two  or  more 
contrary  or  inconsistent  things. 

"Opposite*  complete  while  contraries  exclude  one  an- 
other."— Trench:  Study  of  Words,  p.  16y. 

1T  To l>e  opposite  with:  To  differ  from;  to  show 
aversion  to.  (Shakesp.:  Twelfth  \iyht,  ii.5.) 

opposite-angles,  s.  pi. 

Qeom. :  Angles  formed  by  two  straight  lines  cross- 
ing each  other,  which  are  not  adjacent  angles. 
[ADJACENT,  INTERIOR.] 

opposite-cones,  s.  pi. 

Geom.:  ('ones  to  which  a  straight  line  can  be 
everywhere  applied  on  the  surface  of  both. 

opposite-sections,  *.  pi. 

Oeom. :   Sections  made  by  a  plane  cutting  two 
opposite  cones. 
dp '-po-S.Ite-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  opposite;  -Jtf.] 

1.  In  an  opposite  manner,  place,  or  direction;  in 
a  position  to  face  each  other. 

"  The  oppositely  noted  planet." — Drat/ton:  Polifolbton,*, 
11.  i.  Note.) 

2.  Adversely, 
oppositely-pinnate, ». 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  the  pinnules  opposite  to 
each  other. 

8p  p6-§Ite-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  opposite;  -ness.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  opposite ;  opposition. 

8p-p6  Si  -tion,  *OP  PO-si-Ci-On,'«.&a.  [French, 
from  Lat.  oppositionem,  accus.  of  oppositio,  from 
oppositus,  pa.  par.  of  o/;po»io=to  place  against ;  Sp. 
oposicion;  Ital.  ovposizione.] 


oppress 

A.  At  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Situation  or  position  so  as  to  front  something 
else ;  a  standing  over  against  or  oppo.-itf. 

"  Before  mine  eye.  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death."  Mllluu:  I'.  L.,  U.  803. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  opposing;  attempt  or  effort 
to  check,  withstand,  or  resist. 

"  Harangues  are  heard,  but  soon 
In  factious  opposition."— Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  DM. 

3.  The  act  of  opposing  or  offering  for  combat. 

"  The  opposition  of  your  person  in  trial." 

Shaketp.:  Hamlet,  v.t. 

4.  The  state  of  being  opposed,  compared  with,  or 
set  against,  something  else;  contrast,  contrariety. 

5.  That  which  opposes  ;  an  obstacle,  a  hindrance, 
an  impediment ;  as,  The  stream  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion in  its  course. 

6.  The  whole  body  of  opposors  collectively. 

7.  A  combat,  an  encounter. 

"  In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand." 

Shakes?,:  UenrylV.,  Pt.  1.,  1.  1 

II.  Technically: 

1.  .dirfi-OH. :  The  situation  of  two  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
or  when  their  longitudes  differ  by  180'.    Thus  there 
is  always  an  opposition  of  sun  and  moon  at  every 
full  moon ;  also  the  moon,  or  a  planet,  is  said  to  be 
in  opposition  to  the  sun  when  it  passes  the  meridian 
at   midnight.     [CONJUNCTION.]     Signified   by  the 
symbol  s,  as  8  H  G  =  the  opposition  of  Jupiter  to 
the  Sun. 

"  That  now  next  at  this  opposition 
Which  in  the  signe  shul  be  of  the  Leon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,869. 

2.  Fine  Art:  The  same  as  CONTRAST  (q.  v.). 

3.  Logic:  Opposition  of  judgments  is  the  relation 
between  any  two  which  have  the  same  matter,  bnt 
a  different  form,  the  same  subject  and  predicate, 
but  a  different  quantity,  quality,  or  relation.  There 
are  five  kinds  of  Opposition,  viz.,  Contradictory, 
Contrary,  Inconsistent, Subaltern, and Subcontrary. 

4.  Khet.:  A  figure  whereby  two  things  are  joined 
which  seem  incompatible. 

B.  A»adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  party  opposed 
to  an  administration  for  the  time  being  in  oilier; 
as,  the  opposition  benches. 

5p-p6  B.I  tion-Ist,  subst.  [Eng.  opposition ; -ist.] 
One  of  the  opposition ;  as  opponent;  a  member  of 
the  party  opposed  to  an  administration  for  the 
time  being  in  office. 

"  In  word*  of  equal  size 
Some  oppositionist  replies." 

1'raed:  County  Rail. 

*5P-PO-BI  -tion-lSss,  <i.  [Eng.  opposition;  -less.] 
Without  an  opposition  party. 

*5p  poB  -I-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  oppositif.]  Capable  of 
being  put  in  opposition. 

"Not  without  some  oppositire  comparison." — Bp.  Ilatl: 
Prosecution  of  the  Transfiguration. 

*5p  p6  -§Ive,  a.  [Eng.  opposM ;  -ive.~\  Actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  opposition  ;  contradictory. 

•  •  An  obstinate,  dissentious,  and  opposite  spirit." — Ilarl. 
il.S.,  i.  610. 

op  press  ,  *op-presse,  v.  t.  [Fr.  oppresser,  from 
Low  Lat.  oppresso.  from  Lat.  oppressus,  pa.  par.  of 
opprimo  =  to  oppress,  to  press  upon :  op  =  06  = 
against,  on,  and  premo=to  press.] 

1.  To  press  upon;  to  exert  pressure  on;  to  act 
upon  by  pressure. 

"The  weak  oppressed,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  formed  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill?' 

Shakeep. :  Rapt  of  Lucrece,  1.242. 

2.  To  load,  burden,  or  weigh  down  with  cruel, 
unjust,  or  unreasonable  impositions ;  to  treat  with 
cruelty,  rigor,  or  severity ;  to  crush  with  unreason- 
able, severity. 

"Israel  ia  oppressed  of  the  Madianites,  because  he 
returned  ogayne  into  idolatrie." — Judges  vi.  (Note  ) 
(1651.) 

3.  To  overpower,  to  overwhelm,  to  subdue,  to  over- 
burden, to  depntti 

"  Nature,  being  oppifnt,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer."  Shakenp..-  Ltar,  il.  4. 

4.  To  use  violence  to ;  to  ravish, 

"  He  a  maiden  hath  <>i>i>rexnfd. 
Which  in  hire  urdre  WUH  profeeeed." 

Cower;  C.  A.,  v. 

5.  To  rob  or  deprive  forcibly. 

6.  To  sit  or  lie  heavy  upon;   as,  Excessive  food 
oppresses  the  stomach. 

7.  To  afflict,  to  distress,  to  harass. 

"You  ne'er  opprensfil  me  with  a  mother's  groan." 

.sVi.it.-s;,.;  All'*  WfH  that  Ends  tfell,  I.  8. 

8.  To  suppress,  to  crush. 

"  The  mutiny  there  he  haute*  to  npprf&s." 

ifhuketp..-  Ferfch*,  Hi.    (Prol.) 


boil,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     (jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -Mous,     -cious.     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


oppression 

6p  pres  -sl6n  fslon  as  sh&ni,  s.  IFr.  oppression, 
from  Latin  oppressioncm,  accu*.  of  oppressions 
pressing  down  or  upon,  from  opprctatits,  pa.  par.  of 
opprtmo=to  oppress  (q.  v.) ;  &p.  of7TVH0Hi  Ital. 
oppressione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing ;  the  act  of  burdening  or 
loading  with  cruel,  unjust,  or  unreasonable  impo- 
sitions or  exactions ;  excessive  rigor  in  government, 
tyranny. 

"Sorely  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad." — Ecclet. 
V1L7. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed ;  misery. 

"And  the  Lord  .  .  .  saw  the  n;>;ir'««/oii  of  Israel 
because  the  King  of  8yria  oppressed  them."— 2  Kings 
xiii.  4. 

3.  That  which  oppresses;  hardship,  calamity. 

4.  An  act  of  cruelty  or  violence ;  violence. 

5.  Depression  or  dullness  of  spirits ;  lassitude  of 
body ;  a  feeling  of  weight  or  heaviness  in  the  mind 
or  body. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  sensation  of  weight  or  fullness  in 
an  organ  or  part,  which  in  consequence  fulfills  its 
functions  with  difficulty;  as  oppression  of  the 
chest,  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing. 

fip-prSs  -slve,  a.  [Fr.  oppressif;  Sp.  opresivo; 
Ital.  opprcMi't'o.l 

1.  Unreasonably  or  unjustly  severe,  rigorous,  bur- 
densome, or  harsh. 

"  However  oppressive  a  game  law  may  be,  the  transition 
is  bat  too  easy  from  a  poacher  to  a  murderer." — -Ua- 
caulaii  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  jui. 

2.  Using   or   given    to    oppression ;    tyrannical, 
cruel. 

3.  Overpowering,  overwhelming,  heavy,  burden- 
tome. 

"  To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  i.  106. 

8p  pres  -slve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  oppressive;  -ly."] 
In  an  oppressive  manner;  with  unreasonable  or 
unjust  severity,  rigor,  or  harshness. 

"Her  [France]  taxes  are  more  injudiciously  and  more 
oppressively  imposed." — Burke:  On  a  Late  State  of  the 
Xation. 

8p  pres  slve  ness,  ».  [Eng.  oppressive;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  oppressive. 


6p-prgs-B5r,  *op-pres-sour,  s.  [Latin,  from 
oppressus,  pa.  par.  of  opprimo  =  to  oppress;  Fr. 
oppresseur.)  One  who  oppresses;  one  who  har- 
asses others  with  unreasonable  or  unjust  severity, 
rigor,  or  harshness. 

"Their  freedom  purchased  for  them  at  a  cost 
Of  all  their  hard  opprttsors  valued  moat." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  172. 

A-          -  *op  -tate,  r.  f.    [Lat.  optatus,  pa.  par.  of  opto 

*5p-pr688  -fire  (88  as  sh),  s.    [From  oppress,  as    to  w|shi  to  dcsire,f  To  wish  for;  to  desire. 
pressure  from  press.]    Oppression. 

"The  opprttisurfii  that  exercia'd  the  defense  and  pi* 
tienceof  one  man."— Hacket:  Life  of  William*,  ii.  '£££. 
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8p-pug  -nan-cf , «.  [ Kng.  nppttgnan(t) :  -cy.]  The 
act  of  opposing  or  resisting;  opposition,  conten- 
tion. 

"What  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 
la  mere  oppugnancy."  Shaketji.:  Trotlut,  i.  3. 

top-pug  -nant,  a.&s.  [Lat.  oppiiflrnan*,  pr.  par. 
of  oppugno= to  fight  against.]  [OPPUGN.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Opposing,  resisting,  hostile,  repug- 
nant. 

B.  .1."  subst.:  One  who  oppugns  or   resists;   an 
opponent. 

tSp  pug  na  -tlon,  «.  [Latin  oppugnatio,  from 
nppuanutus,  pa.  par.  of  oppug>io=to  fight  against.] 
IOPPCON.]  The  act  of  oppugning;  resistance, 
opposition. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  violence  of  tyrant*,  and  opptiynn- 
tlon  of  rebellions  nature."— JTp.  aall:  Satan's  Fiery  Dart* 
Quenched,  Dec.  1,  Temp.  1. 

8p-pugn-8r  (g  silent),  «.  [Eng.  oppugn:  -er.] 
One  who  oppugns,  opposes,  attacks,  or  resists ;  au 
opponent. 

"Propagating  the  gospel  against  its  oppugners." — 
Wood:  Athena  Oxon.,  i. 

tops-als-thSn  -Ics,  «.  [Greek  op«=the  eye,  and 
aisthcsis  =  perception,  sensation.]  Eye-sensation, 
sight.  (Rossiter.) 

*Sp  -Sl-ma-tnf ,  «.  (Or.  opsimathia,  from  op«e  = 
late,  and  mathein,  2  aor.  intin.  of  manthnn6=to 
learn.]  Late  education ;  education  late  in  life. 

5p  -si  mfise,  «.    [Gr.  opsimos= tardy.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  KLIPSTEINITE  (q.  v.). 

Sp-Sl-Sm  -8-Wr,  ».  [Gr.  op«i«=  sight,  and  metron 
=  a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  limits 
of  distinct  vision  in  different  individuals,  for 
determining  the  focal  length  of  lenses  suited  for 
remedying  imperfect  vision. 

*5p-s6-ma  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  o;wo;i  =  food,  dainties, 
and  mania = madness.]  A  morbid  love  or  fancy  for 
some  particular  food  or  dish. 

*5p-s6-ma'-nl  ic,  «.  [OPSOMANIA.]  One  who  is 
affected  with  opsomania. 

*6p-8d-na'-tiOn,  s.  [Lat.  opoonari'o,  from  opsona- 
ti'n,  pa.  par.  of  opsono,  obsono,  obsonor=to  buy  pro- 
visions, from  Gr.  op«onio»= provisions.]  A  buying 
of  provisions ;  catering. 

tSpt,  v.i.  [Fr.  opter,  from  Lat.  opto=to  wish,  to 
desire.]  To  choose,  to  decide. 

"Alsatians  who  have  not  opted  for  French  nationality." 
—Pall  .VaJl  Gazette. 

*8pt  -a-ble,  a.  [Latin  optabilis,  from  op(o=to 
wish,  to  desire.]  To  bo  wished  for ;  desirable. 


optical-telegraph 


8p-pr6  -brl  ous,  *op-pro-brl-ouse,  adj.  [Latin 
opprohriosus ;  o/jproferium^reproach.J 

1.  Full  of  or  containing  reproach  or  opprobrium ; 
reproachful  and  contemptuous ;  abusive,  scurrilous, 
disgraceful. 

"Oltprobrious  more 
To  France  than  all  her  Josses  and  defeat*." 

CoVJter:    /([,'/..  V.  879. 

•2.  Infamous  ;  blasted  with  injury. 

"This  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame." 

Hilton:  P.  I.,  U.K. 

•3.  Using  scurrilous,  abusive,  or  contemptuous 
language ;  reviling. 

"[He]  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke." 

1'ope:  Homer's  Iliad,  til.  108. 

fip-prd  -brl-OUS  1J,  a<Jr.  [English  opprobrious; 
-ISM  In  an  approbrious  manner;  with  abuse  and 
insult;  scurrilously. 

"  To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  npprot>rttmsljt.H 

Shaketp.:  Kirhnrd  111.,  111.  1. 

8p  Pr6  -brl-ofts-nfiss,  n.  [English  ojrprobrious; 
•ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  opprobrious ; 
scurrility,  reproachfulness,  abusiveness. 

6p-pr6'-brl  6m, s.  [  Lat. ,fromop=o6=on,  upon, 
and  ;»ro(>rium  =  disgracc,  infamy.) 

1.  scurrilous  or  abusive  language;  abuse,  scur- 
rility. 

2.  Disgrace,  reproach,  infamy. 

8p  pugn'  (g  silent),  *Op  pugne,  r.  t.  [French 
oppwj/ner,  from  Latin  oppu0no=U>  beat  with  the 
flats;  op=o6=on,  against,  and  pugno—tn  fight; 
pu</»HJi  =  tho  flst.J 

1.  To  fight  against ;  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

"The  true  cathoUke  faythe  is,  and  euer  hath  been, 
fifil>«u*"t  and  aswiulted  by  the  deuyll."— Sir  T.  Hart: 
Work,  p.  571. 

2.  To  combat  with  arguments ;  to  oppose ;  to  rea- 
son against 


*6p-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  optatio,  from  optatus,  pa. 
par.  of  opto— to  wish,  to  doeire.J  A  desiring;  a 
wishing  for  anything;  the  expression  of  a  wish. 


"  To  this  belong  optation,  obtestation,  interrogation." 
— Veachatn, 

8p'-ta-tlve,  8p-ta  -tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  optalif, 
from  Lat.  optativus,  from  optatus,  pa.  par.  of  opto 
=  to  wish  ;  Sp.  \-  Port,  optativo.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Expressing  a  wish  or  desire. 

"  An  optative  blessing  may  properly  proceed  from  an 
inferior." — Fuller:  general  Worthies,  ch.  v. 

2.  Gram.:  Pertaining   to  that   mood   of  a  verb 
which  expresses  desire.    |OPTATIVE-MOOD.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

•1.  Ord. Lang.:  Something  to  be  desired. 

2.  Oram.:  The  optative-mood  (q.  v.). 

optative-mood,  s. 

dram.:  That  mood  orform  of  a  verb  in  which,  in 
the  Greek  and  some  other  languages,  a  wish  or 
desire  is  expressed. 

t8p -ta-ttve-ly1,  adr.    [Eng.  optative;  -ty.] 

1.  Ord.  I. a, in.:  In  an  optative  manner;  by  desire. 

2.  Gram.:  By  means  of  the  optative-mood. 

8p  -tic,  *8p'-tlck,  a.  &».  [Fr.  optique,  from  Gr. 
<>;)(ifc<w=beli)ngiug  to  the  sight ;  Sp.  i  Tort,  optico; 

1  tal.  .,/ f ;e.,.  | 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sight  or  vision;  per- 
taining to  the  organ  of  sight;  as,  an  optic  nerve, 
He, 

2.  Used  for  vision ;  aiding  or  subservient  to  the 
sight. 

*3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of  optics ; 
optical . 

B.  At  substantive : 

1.  The  organ  of  sight ;  an  eye. 

"  From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away." 

Covner:  Hope,  494. 


••J.  A  glass  used  for  vision  ;  a  magnifying  glass; 
au  eye-glass. 

"  Then  an  old  prayer-book  1  did  present, 
And  he  an  optic  sent."  Herbert:  Uope  . 

I!.  [OPTICS.] 
cptic-angle,  s. 

1.  The  angle  included  between  two  linos  drawn 
from  the  two  extremities  of  an  object  to  the  center 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the  visual  angle. 

2.  The  angle  which  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  make 
with  one  another  as  they  tend  to  meet  at  some  dis- 
tance before  the  eyes. 

optic-axis,  «. 

1.  Optics:  The  straight  line  joining  the  center  of 
the  eye  and  that  of  any  object  immediately  in  front 
of  it. 

2.  Crystallog.,  <tc.:  The  line  in  a  double  refract-  • 
ing  crystal  in  the  direction  of  which  no  double 
refraction  occurs.   In  some  form  of  crystals  there  is 
but  one  optical  axis,  in  others  there  are  two. 

optlc-commlasure,  «.   (CHIASSCA.J 

optic-foramen,  .-. 

Anat.:  A  foramen  in  the  back  of  the  eye,  afford- 
ing a  passage  to  the  optic  nerve  and  the  ophthalmic 
artery. 

optic-lobes,  .-.  pi. 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  homologues  in  amphibia. 
fishes,  and  birds  of  the  mammalian  corpora  qwtdri- 
grmina,  the  principal  nervous  centers  for  the  suj.- 
ply  of  sight.  The  destruction  of  one  produces  blind- 
ness on  the  opposite  side.  They  are  situated  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  between  the  spinal  cord  and 
the  cerebellum. 

optic-nerve,  s. 

Anat.:  The  nerve  of  sight,  proceeding  from  the 
optic  lobes  or  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  eye,  ter- 
minating in  an  expansion  called  the  retina.  The 
inner  portion  of  the  fibers  of  the  two  optic  nerves 
decussates  at  the  commissure,  passing  to  the 
opposite  eye,  while  the  outer  portion  continues  its 
course  to  the  eye  of  the  same  side,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  assist  in  the  production  of  single  vision, 
although  it  is  more  probable  that  the  latter  is  the 
result  of  a  mental  act.  The  closest  relations  exist 
between  the  optic  nerve,  its  disc,  the  retina,  and 
the  clioroid,  as  regards  the  cerebral  and  intrn-ocn- 
lar  circulation,  particularly  seen  in  the  course  of 
ccrcbro-spinal  disease. 

optic-neuritis,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  lesion  of  the  optic  disc,  usually  a  <so- 
ciated  with  meningitis  of  the  base  of  the  brain, 
tumors,  and  large  hemorrhages.  It  is  marked  by 
serous  infiltration  and  papillary  prominence,  com- 
mencing in  the  neurilemma,  the  pupils  often  diluted, 
but  in  simple  atrophy  contracted,  going  on  in 
unfavorable  cases  to  congestion,  and  ending  in  the 
most  hopeless  form  of  blindness,  from  primary  or 
progressive  atrophy.  By  the  ophthalmoscope  alone 
can  any  opinion  be  formed  of  the  significance  of 
the  various  appearances  in  optic-neuritis,  which  is 
of  the  gravest  character. 

optic-tnalami,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Two  ganglia,  situated  between  the  cor- 
pora striata  and  the  corpora  quudrigemina  on  each. 
side  of  the  third  ventricle,  composed  of  gray  mat- 
ter. With  the  gray  substance  of  the  pom  and  the 
other  centers  of  gray  matter  they  constitute,  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  real  sensorium. 

optic-tracts,  8.  pi. 

Ann!.:  Two  flattened  white  cords  crossing  the 
peduncles  or  crura  of  the  hemispheres  of  cerebrum. 

optic-vesicle,  s. 

Anat.  <t  Emliryol.  (pi.):  Vesicles  developed  from 
the  anterior  primary  encephalic  vesicle.  From  them 
again  the  eyes  ultimately  develop. 

8p'-tlc-al,  a.    [Eng.  optic;  -aJ.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sight  or  vision  ;  optic, 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of  opt  ir-. 
(Boyle:  Works,  i.  673.) 

Optical-glass,  subst.  Glass  manufactured  for 
optical  purposes.  It  is  of  various  densities,  ;ieror<l- 
iug  to  tno  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  but  (lie 
cardinal  requisite  is  perfect  homogeneity. 


optical-square,  *.  A  reflecting  instrument 
liv  surveyors  and  others  for  laying  off  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Itconsists  of  a  box  contain- 
ing two  plane  mirrors,  set  at  an  angle  <,M.">  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  image  of  an  object  reflected 
from  one  mirror  to  the  other  will  form  an  ancle  of 
90'  with  its  true  position,  indicating  the  correct 
direction  in  which  a  pen>ondicular  offset  to  the 
main  line  shall  bo  measured. 

optical-telegraph,  s. 

1.  A  semaphore. 

a.  An  electric  telegraph  of  the  needle  or  pointer 
class. 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     bere,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;    mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rflle,    full;     try,    Syrian,     ae,    « =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


optically 

Sp  -tlc-al-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  optical;  -ly.)  By  sight 
or  optics. 

5p  ti  -clan,  s.    [Fr.  opttcien.] 

fl.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  optics. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  optical  glasses  and 
Instruments. 

"The  aid  which  these  sciences  have  received  from  the 
optician."— Steu-art .  uf  the  Human  Ittnd,  pt.  ii.,  5  L 
(In  trod.) 

6p   tics, .«.    [OPTIC.] 

Physics:  Optics  was  defined  by  Sir  David  I)re.w- 
s tor  as  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  treats  of 
t  ho  properties  of  light  and  of  vision  as  performed 
by  the  human  eye.  He  divided  his  treatise  on  the 
subject  into  four  parts :  1.  On  the  Reflection  and 
Refraction  of  light:  (1)  Catoptrics  (q.  v.),  (2) 
Dioptrics  (q.  v.).  2.  Physical  Optics.  3.  On  the 
application  of  optical  principles  to  the  explanation 
of  Natural  Phenomena.  4.  Of  Optical  Instruments. 
The  more  modern  division  of  tlie  science  is  into : 
1.  Sources  of  Light ;  2.  Transmission.  Velocity,  and 
Intensity  of  Light ;  3.  Roflectionof  Light— Mirrors; 
4.  Single  Refraction— Lenses;  5.  Dispersion  and 
Achromatism ;  6.  Optical  Instruments :  7.  The  eye 
considered  as  an  Optical  Instrument ;  o.  Phosphor- 
escence and  Fluorescence;  and  9.  Double  Refrac- 
tion, Interference,  and  Polarization. 

Sp'-tl  graph,  s.  [Greek  optomai=to  see;  suff. 
•graph.] 

Optic*:  A  form  of  camera  used  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  landscapes.  The  rays  from  the  object  to 
be  drawn  are  reflected  from  a  plane-mirror  through 
the  object-glass  of  the  instrument  to  a  speculum, 
and  thence  through  an  eye-glass  to  the  eye.  Be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  speculum  is  a  piece  of  paral- 
lel faced  glass  with  a  smalldotin  its  center,  exactly 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass.  By  moving  the  pencil, 
the  dot  seen  in  the  Held  of  the  telescope  is  passed 
over  the  outlines  of  the  object,  which  are  at  the 
Fame  time  traced  on  the  paper  by  the  pencil. 

tBp  -ti-ma-cj,  t.    [OPTIMATE.J 

1.  The  body  of  optimatps  or  aristocrats  collect- 
ively :  the  nobility,  the  aristocracy. 

2.  Government  by  an  aristocracy. 
;).  Supremacy. 

"An  optimacy  of  A  few  [fins]  all  prime  coequal  in 
their  power." — Hammond;  Works,  iv.  529. 

Sp'-ti-mate,  (f.  &  8.  [Latin  oph'nuw  (genii.  opti< 
niatis)  =  au  aristocrat,  from  o/>fi'niu«=best.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  opti- 
umtes  or  aristocracy  ;  noble. 

B.  .•!«  substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  optima  tee ;  a  noble,  an  aristocrat ;  a 
chief  man  in  a  state. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  Roman  aristocracy ;  hence,  any  aris- 
tocracy or  nobility. 

Sp-tl-m6,s.  |  Lat.  =  excellently,  from  optimwi  = 
best.]  In  the  University  of  Cambridge  one  of  those 
candidates  for  a  decree  who  come  out  in  the  second 
rank  of  honors,  immediately  below  the  wranglers 
(a.  v.).  They  are  divided  into  Senior  and  Junior 
Uptimes. 

5p-tlm  -6  tSr, «.    [OPTOMETER.] 

op  -tlm  I§m,  s.    [Lat.  opttm(u»)=bcst;  English 

Mill.  -iXlll.  | 

1.  Philos. :  The    name   given    to    the   view   pro- 
pounded in  the  Thfwlicfe  of  Leibnitz    that    this 
world,  as  the  work  of  God,  must  be  the  best  among 
all  possible  worlds;  for,  were  a  better  world  possi- 
ble than  that  which   actually  exists,  God's  wisdom 
must  have  known,  His  goodness  must  have  willed, 
and  His  omnipotence  must  have  created  it.    Leib- 
nitz maintained  that,  if  there  was  to  bo  a  world,  it 
must  consist  of  finite  beings;  this  is  the  justifica- 
tion of  finiteness  and  liability  to  su tiering,  or  meta- 
physical evil ;  that  physical  evil,  or  pain,  is  salu- 
tary  as  punishment,  or  moans  of  tuition;  and  that 
God  could  not  remove  moral  evil,  or  wrong,  with- 
out removing  the  power  of  self-determination,  and, 
therewith,  the  possibility  of  morality  itself.    J.  S. 
Mill  points  out  that  Leibnitz  did  not  maintain  that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  conceivable,  but  of  all  possi- 
ble, worlds,  so  that  his  doctrine  might  be  held  by  a 
"  limit, M|"  Theist. 

2.  The  tendency  to  take  the  most  hopeful  view  of 
matters  in  general;  the  belief  that  the  world   is 
growing  better. 

8p  tlm-Ist,  a.  [English  niitim (ism) ;  suff.  •itt.\ 
One  who  supports  or  advocates  the  doctrine  of 
optimism. 

6p  tlm-lst-lc,  n.  I'Kng.  niithnist;  -to.]  Sup- 
porting or  advocating  optimism ;  characterized  by 
optimism. 

"There  is  nothing  otherwise  than  moral  in  her  cheer- 
fully i,i,linustic  view  of  life."— Attienaum,  March  4.  l^sj. 

*8p  tlm  -I-tjf,  .•*.  I  Lat.  up(imtis=best.J  The  state 
of  being  best.  (Bailey.) 
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•Sp'-tlm-Ise,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Latin  opiim(«»)=bcst  ; 
suff.  -ize.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  hold  or  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
optimism. 

B.  IYan«.  :  To  consider   or   represent  as  super- 
excellent. 

"  Some  baby  doings  optimized  by  her  mother."—  Black- 
ntore:  Clara  Vauuhan,  ch.  Ixviii. 

Sp  t6  gram,  t.  [(Jr.  o;>(os=seon.  visible,  and 
0ramma=that  which  is  drawn  or  written;  French 
optogramme.] 

Optics:  The  image  on  the  retina  described  under 
optography  (q.  v.). 

Sp-tSg'-ra-ph?  ,  8.  [Greek  op<o»=that  which  is 
seen,  visible,  and  graphe=  delineation;  Fr.  optog- 


ap/i 

Optics:  The  temporary  retention  in  certain  cases 
of  an  image,  that  of  the  last  person  or  thing  seen, 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye  when  a  man  or  a  beast  dies. 
Kubn  found  such  an  imago  in  the  eye  of  an  ox  an 
hour  after  its  death.  It  has  been  thought  that 
possibly  the  image  of  a  murderer  might  bo  found 
on  the  retina  of  the  victim's  eye,  which  would  be  a 
great  aid  t.  >  justice. 

op  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat  optionem,  ace.  of 
opfto=choico  ;  cogn.  with  opto=to  wish,  to  choose  ; 
Sp.  opcton.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Wish,  choice,  desire. 

"  Might  I  hare  my  option,  O  Qod,  give  raee  rather  a 
little,  with  peace  and  love."—  Bishop  Hall:  Occasional 
Meditations,  81. 

2.  The  right,  power,  or  liberty  of  choosing;  the 
right,  power,  or  privilege  of  choice;  the  power  of 
deciding  on  or  choosing  one's  course  of  action 

3.  The  exercise  of  the  right,  power,  or  liberty  of 
choosing  ;  choice,  preference. 

"Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  option  of  the 
people."  —  Bacon. 

II.  Technically: 

Stock  Exchange:  A  bargain  in  which  a  dealer 
has  the  right  to  buy^  or  sell,  or  both,  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  at  a  given  price,  during  a  specified 
time. 

U  Local  Option:  [LOCAL-OPTION.] 

Sp  -tion  al,  a.    [Eng.  option;  -al.] 

1.  Left  to  or  depending  on  one's  own  choice  ;  not 
compulsory  or  necessary. 

"In  the  former  case  the  use  of  words  i-,  in  a  great 
measure,  optional."  —  Stewart;  Human  Mind,  ch.  iv.,g!i. 

2.  Leaving  anything  to  choice;  involving  a  power 
of  choice  or  option. 

Sp'-lion-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  optional;  -i|/.]  In 
an  optional  manner;  with  the  power  or  right  of 
choosing. 

6p-t8m  -S-te"r,  s.  [Greek  op<oniai=to  see,  and 
mefron—  a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  vision  in  different  individuals,  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  proper  lenses  to  correct  defects  of  sight. 

Sp'-U-lenc.e,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  apulentia,  from 
opulentus=rich,  opulent  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  opulencia; 
Ital.  opu/euza.]  Wealth,  riches,  affluence. 

"She  had  been  restored  to  opulence  and  honor  by  liber- 
tinea."  —  MtK-'iitlau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

Sp  -U-len-^y,  «.  [Lat.  opulentia,  fromopiilentus 
=opulence  (q.  v.).]  Riches,  opulence. 

8p  -U-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  opulentus,  from 
i)pe8=riches  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  op«/e  nro.]  Rich,  wealthy, 
n  HI  unit  ;  abounding  in  riches  or  wealth. 

"That  opulent  republic."  —  Hume:  Essays,  pt.  i.(  ess.  7. 

Sp  -n.-len.t-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  opulent;  -ly.]  In  an 
opulent  manner;  richly  ;  with  riches  or  affluence. 

*8p-6nct  -I?,  adv.  [Latin  op=o6=ou,  at,  and 
punctum=a  point.]  Opportunely,  seasonably. 

6-pun-ti-a  (tassh),  s.  [From  Opus,  a  city  of 
Locris,  where  some  species  abound.] 

But.  :  Indian-fig;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Opuntidae  (q.  v.).  The  stem  consists  of  flat  joints 
broader  above  than  below,  at  length  becoming 
cylindrical  and  continuous.  All  the  species  were 
originally  American.  Opuntia  vulgaris  is  indige- 
nous in  tropical  America,  Bermuda,  &c..  whence  it 
has  been  introduced  into  Southern  Europe;  its 
fruit  imparts  a  red  tinge  to  the  urine  of  those  who 
eat  it.  O.  tuna  furnishes  a  rich  carmine  pigment, 
used  in  Naples  as  a  water-color.  O.  dillenii  is 
used  in  the  Deccan  as  a  hedge-plant  about  canton- 
ments. Cochineal  insects  brought  to  India  flour- 
ished on  it,  and  it  yields  a  coarse  fiber  used  in 
paper-making. 

6-pun-tI-a   ce-se  (t  assn),8.  pi.    [Modern  Lat. 
uimnli(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acfce.} 
Hot.:  The  same  as  CACTACE.E  (q.  v.). 


or 

6-pftn  -«-<l»,  s. pi.    (Mod.  Lat.  opuni(te);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cactacow  (q.  v.) . 

6   pus  (pi.  Sp  -8r-a),  8.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  work ;  specif.,  a  musical  composition  num- 
bered for  convenience  of  reference  and  distinction. 
In  this  sense  frequently  abbreviated  to  op. 

2.  MaSOIl.:   [OPDS-RETICULATBM.J 

opus  alexandrinum,  *.  [Lit.=work  of  Alex- 
andria.] A  mosaic  pavement  consisting  of  geomet- 
ric figures  in  black  and  red  tessera  on  a  white 
ground. 

opus  incertum,  s.  A  kind  of  masonry  formed 
of  small  stones  of  irregular  shape  touching  only  at 
certain  points,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
well-composed  mortar. 

opus  operantia,  phr. 

Roman  Theol.:  Usually  employed  adverbially 
(ex  opere  operantis).  The  phrase  (  =  the  work  of  the 
worker)  is  used  to  signify  that  the  effect  of  a  par- 
ticular rite  or  act  of  devotion  is  directly  due,  not  to 
the  rite  (opu8)  itself,  but  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  rite  or  who  prac- 
tices the  devotion.  This  is  the  Protestant  view  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  as  opposed  to  th» 
Roman  and  High  Anglican  view.  [Opus  OPEBA- 
TUM.] 

opus  operatum,  phr. 

Roman  Theol.:  Usually  employed  adverbially 
(ex  opere  operato).  The  expression  opus  operatum 
(  =  the  work  done)  was  used  by  mediaeval  theo- 
logians to  signify  that  grace  was  conferred  by  the 
sacrament  itself,  and  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which,  in  the  eighth  canon  (De  Sacramentig 
in  genere\  of  the  seventh  session,  anathematizes 
any  one  who  shall  say  that  the  sacraments  do  not 
confer  grace  ejc  opere  operato.  The  necessary  dis- 
positions on  the  partof  the  recipient  are  conditioner 
sine  qua  non;  and,  according  to  the  Roman  view, 
the  grace  conferred  is  due,  not  to  these  necessary 
dispositions,  but  to  the  sacrament  as  received  with 
these  necessary  dispositions. 

"When  we  say  the  sacrament  confers  grace  ex  opere 
operato,  our  meaning  is  that  grace  is  conferred  by  virtue- 
of  the  sacramental  actlitself  instituted  by  Qod  for  thin 
end,  not  by  the  merit  of  the  minister  or  the  recipient."— 
Bellarmin;  De  Sacramentis,  lib.  ii.  L 

opus-reticulatum,  opus,  8.  A  net-work  arrange- 
ment of  stones  or  bricks. 

*6-pfis  -cule,  *6-pus  -cu-lum,  *6-pfis'-cle  (cle 
as  $1),  8.  [Lat.  opusculum,  dimin.  of  opus=a  work  : 
Fr.  opuscule ;  Sp.  opusculo ;  Ital.  opusculo,  oposcolo.  j 
A  little  work. 

-Or,  suff.  [Lat.]  A  suffix  used  with  Latin  words 
and  their  English  derivatives  to  express  an  agent, 
as  actor;  also  in  law  terms,  as  lessor,  mortgagor. 

or,  con./.  [A  contraction  of  other,  owther,  anther* 
anther,  &c.]  [EITHER.]  A  disjunctive  particle- 
marking,  or  seeming  to  mark,  an  alternative. 

1.  It  answers: 

(1)  To  a  preceding  either. 

"  At  Venice  you  may  go  to  any  house  either  by  land  or- 
water."— Addlson:  On  Italy. 

(2)  To  a  preceding  n-hcther. 

"  Imagine  concerning  this  world,  whether  it  was  to. 
perish  or  no." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  It  is  used  in  poetry  for  either. 

"  Approach  me  aa  ye  are. 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom'd  forms." 

Buron:  Manfred,  1.  1. 

3.  It  is  used  in  poetry  for  whether. 

"  Or  in  the  ocean  drenched,  or  in  the  fire." 

Shatcesp.i   Venus  and  Adonis,  494. 

4.  It  is  used  to  connect  a  series  of  words  or  prop- 
ositions, presenting  a  choice  between  any  two  of 
them. 

"  Be  it  of  werre  or  pees,  or  hate  or  love." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1673. 

5.  It  is  used  to  express  an  alternative  of  terms, 
definitions,  «r  explanations  of  the  same  thine  in 
different  words ;  as,  a  figure  with  four  equal  sides 
and  angles,  or  a  square. 

6.  Or  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  in  which  case 
it  expresses  an  alternative  with  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, or  a  transition  to  a  fresh  argument,  illustra- 
tion, or  topic. 

"Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?" — Matthew  vti.  9. 

7.  Or  is  sometimes  used  redundantly. 

"Or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  'twas." — 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

8.  It  is  nscd  in  the  sense  of  lest,  or  than.   (Scotch.) 
or,   adv.    [A.  S.   <*r=ere.]    Ere,   before;   sooner 

than. 

"  Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 


Mil,    b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     {bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »nis;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejlst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  saun;      -»ion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


or 

^f  Or  ert,  or  e'er,  or  ever:   Before  that ;  ere  ever. 
"  Would  1  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  hearen 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio  !  ' 

.SVlcilraj),      Hamlet,  I.  2. 

'  !'  is  probable  that  or  ere  arose  as  a  reduplicated 
expression,  in  which  T,  rep. -at-  and  explains  or; 
later  this  was  confused  with  •:,  ,',-r,  whence  or  ever. 

it.) 

Or,  t.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  <inni»i  -  gold.  | 
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orange-color 


6  rang  ,  ».    [OBANO-OUTANQ.] 
orang  -  outang,   orang  -  utan ,   orang  -  utang, 
ourang-utang,  a. 
ZoM. :  Ximiu  mit/rui,  tho  Mias  of  tho  Dyaks.  The 


name  by  which  it  is  known  in  this  country  is  Malay, 
and  signifies,  "  tho  wild  man  of  the  wood."    It  Is 


oracle-spirit,  «. 

Anthropoltyiii:  A    spirit   supppeetl  to  "  possess  " 
a  hiiniau  being,  whose  action*   it    influence*,    and 


'•  No  more  shall  thou  by  orarllng  abuse 
The  Lentil.-  "  Mill,,,,:  l:  R.,  I.  455. 


II' r.:  Gold.    In  engraving  it  is  denoted  by  small    through  whom  it  -peaks.    (Cf.  Vets  xvi.  IB-IS.) 
<loU  or  points  spread  all  over  the  bearing.  -Sr -a-cle,  f.  i.    [ORACLE...]    To  utter  oracles. 

**  Aiure,  an  Eagle  rising  "r,  the  Sun 
In  dexter  chief."         7Vnn|/suM:   Merlin,  325. 

*br  a.  ••  [A.  S.]  A  money  of  account  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  valued  in  Domesday  Book  at 

I-.  -d. 

8r  ache,  ar-rach,  t8r  -ich,  *8r  rich,  ».  fFr. 
<irrochf ;  corrupted  from  Lat.  utriplejc;  Ital.  atre- 
fice.] 

Hot.:  The  genus  Atriplex  (q.  v.) ;  specially  Atri- 
pltf  hortentit,  formerly  used  more  than  now  as  a 
potherb. 

orache-moth,  >. 

A'n/om.:  Hadenaatriplicia. 

6r  -a  cle,  ».  [Fr..  from  Lat.  oraculum,  a  double 
diniin.  from  oro=to  speak,  to  pray;  Sp.  oraculo; 
Hal.  oruco/o.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  answer  of  a  god  or  inspired  priest  or  agent 
of  a  god  to   an    inquiry,    usually  respecting    the 
future,  or  the  issue  of  a  proposed  plan  or  enter- 
prise. 

"  Whatsoe'er  she  salth,  for  ,,racles  must  stand." 

ItrttytilH:    l':ily'<ltti:H,,  S.  11. 

2.  The  place   where  a  god  could   be  consulted. 


oracle-possession,  «. 

.liiMrop.:  The  state  or  condition  of  being  pos- 

- d  by  an  oracle-spirit  (q.  v.). 

••K"ul    or  simulated,   the  details  of    , 

like  illustrate   popular   belief."— Tt/lur:  Prim.  Cuff.  led. 

I«3l,li.l38.  ..  .  __.        

a  dull,  slothful  animal,  but  possessed  of  great 
strength.  These  animals  are  now  confined  i"  the 
swampy  forests  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Their 
height  has  boon  variously  stated,  but  we  have  not  the 
least  reliable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Orangs  in 
Borneo  more  than  four  feet  two  inches  high.  The 
legs  are  very  short,  tho  arms  as  disproportionately 
long,  reaching  to  tho  ankle  when  the  animal  is 
placed  in  an  erect  position.  The  hair  is  long, 

*8r -a  Cl8r,  *.    [  Eng.  or<irf(<>) ;  -«r.l    A  giver  of    ruddy-brown,  with  a  decidedly  rod  tinge,  face  dark, 
an  oruclc.  ('V':  and  nose  small,  jaws  prognathous,  the  hair 

"  The  Delphian  in-acter."  falling  over  tho  forehead  and  backward  over  the 

Sylrester:  *<i-t/,  ii,iy.  First  Week,  823.        neck;  it  is  long  on  the  limbs,  with   a  downward 

direction  on  tho  up|x>r,  and  an  upward  on  the  lower 

o  raC  -tj-lar,  n.  [Lat. oracularu,  from  orucnlum    arm.    There  are  neither  cheek  jiouches  nor  natesal 
=  an  oracle  (q.  v.).]  callosities,  nor  a  tail,  and  tho  hips  are  covered  with 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oracle  or  oracles ;  utter-    hair.    The  males  have  a  longisli  beard,  and  they 
ing  oracles.  sometimes  develop  warty  protuberances  on  each 

"Oh,  couldst  thou  speak,  side   of   the    face.    Tho    resemblance    to    man    in 

As  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees  appearance  is  greatest  in  the  females  and  in  young 

Tho  hea  ' 


oracular." 


r,nr,,er:    Yar,lleu  Oat.        animals. 


ad  of  a   baby  Orang  is  not   very 


Yet  deem'd 


"Fables  false  aa  hell: 

ctiltir."  —  I  ',,,ri,ei-    Task.  V. 


or   ange  (a  as  I),  *or-e: 

(3)  Dogmatic,  posit  ive.  magisterial,  authoritative.    (.^'yVo  "laremg^trnrn'^eK 
The  Kr™™c«°r<m?l'£d0f  thMe<>"u'"'artrutl"-"-'(''  """•     =an  orange.    T\,o  initial  n' 
6  rac    U  lar  If,  adi:     [Eng.  oracular; 


te,  *or  onge,  >.  A  a. 


igo.    Tho  initial  n  was  lost  in  French,  ana 
the  a  became  o  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
In    word  had  some  connection  with  Lat.  'M/rHm -gold, 


Port,  lar 


through  his  inspired  or  consecrated  agent,  relative  an  oracular  manner;  like  an  oracle;  magisterially,  'rom  the  color;  SP-  naranja; 

to  the  future,  or  the  issue  of  a  proposed  plan  or  dogmatically.  X     I*  tuhtlanlive  • 

enterprise;  as,  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  "A  timid  jury  will  nive  way  to  on  awful  indire  deliver  I          i- 

3.  A  god  or  divinity  by  whom  answers  wore  given  ing  <.i-<icu/<ir?v  the  law  "— iiurke    ftosmt  o/Jiirfn  iMiigiiage . 
regarding  future  events.  1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  The  revelations,  communications,  or  utterances  0-rac    u  lar  ness,  sulm/.   (  hug.  oracular;  -not,]  2.  A  secondary  color,  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
of  Ood,  through  His  prophets.    In  this  sense  rarely  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oracular.  the  primaries  red  and  yellow.    It  is  contrasted  by 

except  in  the  plural.  'S-ric  -u  Ions,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  oraculotui,  ^T(  a'"' it8  iype  may  **>  soen  iu  tbe  «ardr" 

from  oraru/u»j=an  oracle  (q.  v.).] 


"  The  main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  all  things 
therein  contained  dependeth,  is,  that  the  scriptures  are 
the  tirades  of  God." — Hooker:  Ecclet.  Folttu. 

•5.  The  sanctuary' or  most  holy  place  in  the  Jew- 
ish Temple. 

"The  oracle  he  prepared  in  the  house  within,  to  set 
there  the  ark  of  the  covenant."—!  Klnus  vi.  IV. 

6.  The  Temple  itself. 

"Biloa's  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oraclt  of  Uod."  Milton    P.  L.,  1.  12. 

7.  One  who  communicates  a  divine  command  or 
message;  one  who  was  tho  intermediary  of  the  rev- 
elations, communications,  or  commands  of  Uod ;  a 
prophet. 

"God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world."  Milton:  P.  R.,  I.  460. 

S.  One  who  is  reputed  as  uncommonjy  wise, 
skilled,  or  experienced ;  one  whose  opinion  is 
looked  upon  as  above  question. 

"Montagne,  so  lately  the  u/vw/r  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  was  now  heard  with  malevolent  distrust."— JUu- 
<•<iul.ii/  Hi^t.  Kna.,  ch.  xxiv. 

".<.  A  wise  sentence  or  decision  of  high  authority ; 
an  oracular  dictum. 
•10.  A  cant  name  for  a  watch. 

"Pray,  my  lord,  what's  a  clock  by  your  oracle  t"—St*ift 
Polite  Conversation. 

II.  Antnrop. :  Oracles  are  of  high  antiquity. 
They  existed  among  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  v.  ((9, 
viii.  -2 1,  and  tho  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  is  full  of  allusion  to  them.  The  Hebrews 
might  lawfully,  by  tho  high  priest,  consult  the  lirim 
and  Thummim  (Num.  xxvii.  21),  but  they  also 
illicitly  sought  responses  from  teraphim  (Judges 
xvii.  r>),  and  from  the  trod-  of  surrounding  nation- 
(2  Kings  i.  2, 3,6, 16).  The  responses  wiye  supposed 
to  bo  given  by  a  supernatural  afflatus,  either 
through  a  person,  as  at  Delphi  and  I'unue.  or 


.    .. 

1.  Uttering  oracles;  speaking  oracularly. 
"  Let  him  :,r'i:-i,I,,tt.<,  the  end,  the  way 
The  turns  of  all  thy  future  fate  display." 

l\>l>e:  //omrr'jf  (Af|/*Xfj/,   X.  M2. 


"A  scarf  of  orange  round  the  stony  helm." 

Tennyson:  Princess.       Frol.,  102.) 

II.  IJalany,  <f c. :  Properly  Citru*  auratitium,  the 
sweet  orange.    The  leaves  are  ovate,  oblong,  acute. 


2.  Ambiguous,  obscure,  equivocal.  slightly  serrulated;    petiole  more  or  less  winged ; 

"A«  for  equivocations,  or  onwuloi,.  speeches,  they  can-    tll(l  ''V?1'  i*.1"*'0?*-.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  by 
not  hold  out  long."— «<u-un    £>>av>.  O/atmmlottttH.  some  botanists  is  believed  to  bo  only  a  variety  of 

«x  .x.    ..  !„-     ,.*  T    the  citron  (Ci<ru«  meifica).    It  was  introduced  into 

'0  rac  -0-lOU-ly,  odr.     [Eng.  oracttlotu:  -lu.]    the  south  of   Europe  about  the  twelfth  century 
an  oraculous  or  oracular  manner ;  oracularly ;    having  been  brought  into  Arabia  about  three  cen- 
turies earlier.    It  lives  about  six  hundred  years. 

'The  teMtimonies  of  antiquity  and  such  as  pass  oracti.    Among  tho  many  varieties  are  the  China  orange, 
'oniin  among  us."— Bn-u-nr    Vxiuar  Krrun,  bk.  I.,  ch.  vi.    which  is  the  common  orango  of  the  markets ;  tne 

Blood,  or  Malta  orange;  the  St.  Michael's  orange; 
the  Noble,  or  Mandarin  orango,  &c.  A  single  tree 
in  St.  Michael's  has  yielded  20.UUU  oranges  fit  for 


•8-  rac  u  lous  ness,  -.  [Eng.  nraculuut;  -nets., 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  oraculous  or  oracular; 
oraculamess. 

5r   age  (a  as  1),  ».    [Fr.]    A  storm,  a  tempest. 


. 

packing.    The  orange  contains  malic  acid ;  the  rind 
s  bitter  and  aromatic ;  the  fruit  itself  is  said  to  be 


"To  stem  that  oragc  of  faction."—  Xorth-  Kiumru,  p     disinfectant.     Orange  leaves  arc   sometimes   pre- 


scribed for  hysteric  females,  instead  of  tea.  Orange 
poultice  has  been  recommended  in  India  in  skin 


+6  ra    glous,  (i.    [Fr.  arageux.~\    Stormy. 


"  At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  oraf»on«." 

l>uer:  Ruins  of  Romt. 

8f-al,  adj.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  on  (genit.ori»)=tl 
mouth.  ] 


(q.  v.).    Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  all  these  varieties 
of 


__  C.  aurantium.  Of  late  years  much  attention 
has  boon  paid  toorange  culture  in  this  country.  In 
Florida  and  Sont  hern  California  vast  orange  planta- 
tions are  providing  immense  crops  of  many  varieties 
month;  of  the  orange. 


"  Oral  records  and  the  silent  heart: 
Depository  faithful." 

H urftswrth:  Excursion,  bk.  vt. 


.. 

"Tliennest  or,tnyf  in  the  world   is  known  as  the  King 

of  Slam;  It  is  grown  in  Florida."— AT.  T.  K,x. 


1118  *°  aD  °""«e ! 


sacred  grove  at  Dodona.    But  in  every  case  there  is       "  The  oral  cavity  it  usually  ollUt«d."-//ux(tV;  Anal. 


v.  :n«.  ;  Virgil.  .-Kn.  vi.  45-51.)  Tylor  holils  that  the 
Mlief  in  oracles  was  a  consequence,  of  aniinisni, 
and.  aftergiving  instances  of  the  survival  of  the 


•ered  verbally  by  a  witness. 
br    al-lj,  adr.    | Eng.  oral;  -l,j.\ 


B.  At  < 
color  of  { 


orange-bat, «. 

ZoOl.:  Khinonycterit  aurantia,  from  northern 
Australia,  about  two  inches  long,  the  fur  bright 
orango  in  the  male,  pale  yellow  in  the  female. 

-blossom,*.    The  blossom  of  theorange- 


mtVMSiaw^wvBDviu.  a.      AIIU  uit»ssom  01    [iieornngo- 

1.  In  an  oral   manner;    by  word  of    mouth;    in     tn''V     ''  '".commonly  worn  in  wreaths  by  brides  at 


among    races   ,,f   low    o.Vture,' sa  v-  ii;'^     »•<"•<'>'.  not  by  written  communication  ;  verbally .' 
ed.  1S7H.  ii.i:ts|,  "Could  a  South  Sea  Islander       "The  fliith  of  tn»  Jew»  WM  not  delivered  to  them 

gonetn  Delphi  to  watch  the  ronvul-ive  si  rug-     °"'"»-    -Tlll'ition:  Hale,,/  Faltll.pt.  III.,-  • 


their  marriages  as  a  symbol  of  purity. 

orange-chrome,  tnilist.    \  snb-chrornateof  lead, 
which   yields    a    beautiful   orange    pigment   of  a 


«l.-,,f  the  I'ythia.  and  listen  to  her  rav  ing,  -iiriek-       '-.  With,  in,  or  through  the  mouth  ;  by  means  of    '''«l'er  color  than  orango  vermilion 


.  ,  - 

ing utterances,  he  would  have  needed  no  explana- 
tion whatever  of  a  rite  so  al>solutely  in  conformity 
with  his  own  savawe  philo-ophy." 


the  mouth. 

"Not  orally  traduclble  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages."— 
Halt:  Orlatn  uf  Mankind. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     -wbre.     wolf,     w8rk, 


whit,     fill,     father;     we.    w«t,     h«re,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;     pine,    pit, 
wh6,     son;     mnte,     cfib,     cttre.     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


orange-color,  >. 

l',::l.  etc.:  \ellow,  with  a   perceptible,  mixture  of 
red.    Akin  to  apricot  color,  but  redder.  (Limll,-y.) 


sire,    sir, 
e,     oe  =  e; 


marine;    gO,     p6t, 
ey  =  i.      qu  =  lew. 


orange-colored 

orange-colored,  a.  Having  the  color  of  an 
orange. 

orange-cowry,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Cypraeti  aurora,  called  also  the  Morning- 
dawn  Cowry.  It  is  worn  as  a  mark  of  chieftain- 
ship in  the  Friendly  Islands. 

orange-dove,  s. 

Ornith. :  Chruscena  victor  (Gould).  The  young 
birds  and  females  are  green,  but  the  male  has 
bright  orange  plumage.  (Ibis,  1875,  p.  435.) 

orange-flower,  «.  The  same  as  ORANGE-BLOS- 
SOM (q.  v.). 

"  Odors  of  orange-flowers  and  spice." 

Longfellow:  The  Quadroon  Otrl. 

Orange-flower  oil:  [NEROLI-OIL.] 

Orange-flower  water : 

Chem.:  In  the  preparation  of  neroli  oil  from  the 
flowers  of  the  bitter  orange  a  certain  proportion  of 
water  distills  over,  and  this,  on  being,  separated 
from  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  constitutes 
the  orange-flower  water  of  commerce. 

orange-footman, «. 

Entom. :  A  European  moth,  Lithosia  aureola. 

orange-lily, «. 

Bot.:  Lilium  bulbiferv.ni,  a  lily  with  large,  hand- 
some rod  or  orange  scentless  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  southern  Europe,  Ac. 

orange-list,  s. 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  wide  baize. 

orange-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Angerona 
prunaria,  one  of  the  Ennomida*. 

orange-musk,  «.    A  species  of  pear. 

orange-oil,  «. 

Chem. :  The  oil  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the 
sweet  orange.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  dextro-rotatory 
terpene,  CjoHie,  closely  resembling  terebenthene, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  '85  at  15'. 

orange-pea,  «.  A  young  unripe  fruit  of  the  cura- 
(joa  orange,  used  for  flavoring  wines. 

orange-peel,  s.  The  peel  or  rind  of  an  orange 
separated  From  the  fruit.  It  is  dried  and  candied, 
and  used  as  a  stomachic,  and  in  flavoring  puddings, 
cakes,  Ac. 

orange-pekoe,  .».    A  black  tea  from  China,  of 
which  there  is  also  a  scented  variety. 
orange-pippin,  s.    A  species  of  apple, 
orange-root, «.   [HYDRASTIS.] 
orange-sallow,  .-•. 
Kiitum. :  A  European  night-moth,  Xanthia  citrago. 

orange-skin,  s.  An  orange-colored  hue  of  the 
skin,  chiefly  observable  in  children. 

orange-tailed  clear-wing, «. 
Entom.:  A  European  hawk-moth,  Sesia,  andreni- 
formis. 

orange-tawny,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subttt. :  A  color  between  yellow  and  brown. 

2.  A  s  adj. :  Of  a  brownish-yellow  color ;  of  a  color 
between  yellow  and  brown. 

"Your  orange-tawny  beard." — Shakesp.:  Xidsummer 
Sight's  Dream,  i.  2. 

orange-thorn,  «. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Citriobatus. 
orange-tip, «. 
Entomology : 

1.  EuchUte  cardamines.    Called  by  Newman  and 
Stainton   Anthockaris  cardamines.    The  wings  in 
the  female  are  nearly  white,  but  in  the  male  the 
apical  half  is  deep  orange.    Expansion  of  the  wings 
about  15i  inch.    Found  in  April  and  May.    Larva 
found  in  July  on  Cardamine  impatiens,  and  other 
Crucifera?. 

2.  The  name  is  also  given   to   some   species  of 
Teracolus. 

orange-tree,  s. 

Bot.,<fc.:  Citrus  aurantium.    [ORANGE.] 
orange  under-wlng,  «. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Hrephus  par- 
thenaitt. 

orange  upper-wing,  s. 

Entom. :  Hoporina  croceago,  a  European  moth  of 
the  family  Orthosidte. 

orange-wife,  orange-woman,  t.  A  woman  who 
sells  oranges. 

"Hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a  fosset 
seller." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Sr-anie -ade  (a  asl),«.  [Fr.,  from  oranoc.]  A 
kind  of  drink  made  from  orange  juice,  with  an  in- 
fusion of  orange-peel. 
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8r -an-geit  (ge  as  zh),».   [Fr.] 

1.  Candied  orange-peel. 

2.  Orangeade. 

8r-ange-Ism  (aas !),«.  [English  orange;  -i«m.] 
The  tenets  or  principles  of  the  Orangemen. 

Or  ange  man  (a  asl),s.  [Named  after  William 
III.  of  England,  Prince  of  Orange.] 

Hist.  <t  Polit.:  An  association  of  Irish  Protest- 
ants, chiefly  in  Ulster,  but  with  affiliated  lodges  in 
various  parts  of  this  country,  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies.  They  have  passwords  and  grips,  and 
there  is  an  initiatory  ceremony.  They  became  an 
organized  body  in  1795,  but  the  system  existed  much 
earlier.  They  claim  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
William  III.  Orangemen  in  Ulsterwear  the  flowers 
of  the  Orange-lily  (Lilium  bulbiferum),  on  July  1 
and  12,  the  anniversaries  of  the  Boyno  (1690)  and 
Aughrim  (1691),  and  they  also  celebrate  November 
5,  on  which  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  in 
Torbay  (1688). 

*Sr-ang-e"r(aasI),».  [Eng.  orano(e); -er.]  A 
vessel  employed  in  carrying  oranges. 

"  Nothing  afloat,  from  a  St.  Michae  1  oranger  to  a  fifty- 
gun  frigate,  could  stand  with  her  in  a  gale."—  SirS.  Lake- 
man:  What  I  Saw  in  Kaffir-land,  p.  149. 

8r'-ang-8r-y  (a  as  I),  «.  [French orangerie,  from 
oranae.] 

1.  A  place  where  oranges  are  cultivated ;  a  gal- 
lery or  place  whore  orange-trees  are  preserved  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

"The  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  greenhouse." — Addi. 
son:  Spectator,  No.  477. 

2.  A  species  of  -miff. 

Sr  ang  Ite  (aasl),».  [Eng.  orang(e);  suB.-ite 
(A/in.).] 

Min. :  An  orange-yellow  variety  of  thorite  (q.  v.). 
Named  by  Bergemann,  who  though  the  had  discov- 
ered a  new  element  not  existing  in  thorite,  "  donar- 
ium."  Orangite  yields  a  higher  specific  gravity 
than  thorite,  and  frequently  envelopes  it.  Found 
at  Brevig,  Norway. 

8-rar'-I-nm,  *8r-a-ry\«.  [Latin,  from  oro=to 
speak,  to  pray.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  napkin  or  scarf  worn  by  the 
classic  nations  lor  the  same  use  as  a  modern  pock- 
et-handkerchief, or  to  wave  in  the  circus  on  tri- 
umphal occasions. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  scarf  sometimes  twined  round  the 
handle  of  the  mediaeval  crozier.    Also  the_  scarf  or 
stole  of  a  priest,  or  the  border  or  hemming  of  a 
robe. 

•Sr-a-rjf.s.    [ORARIDM.J 

8r -ate,  v.i.  [ORATION.]  To  make  an  oration; 
to  deliver  a  speech  ;  to  harangue.  (Used  in  ridicule 
or  contempt.) 

"This  continent,  where  every  man  naturally  orates." 
—Scribner's  Monthly,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  556. 

6  ra  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.  orationtm,  ace.  of 
ora/io=a  speech,  from  oratus,  pa.  par.  of  oro=to 
speak,  to  pray ;  Sp.  oracion:  Ital.  orazioH^.]  An 
elaborate  speech  or  discourse,  composed  according 
to  the  rules  of  oratory,  and  delivered  in  public,  ana 
treating  of  some  important  subject  in  elevated  and 
dignified  language;  an  eloquent  speech  prepared 
beforehand  and  spoken  in  public.  Especially  ap- 
plied to  a  speech  or  discourse  delivered  on  some 
important  or  special  occasion ;  as,  a  funeral  ora- 
tion,  an  oration  on  the  anniversary  of  gome  impor- 
tant event. 

8r'-a-t8r,  *Or-a-tOur,«.  [Fr.  orateur,  from  Lnt. 
oratorem,  ace.  of  orator=a  speaker,  from  oratus, 
pa.  par.  of  oro=to  speak,  to  pray  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ora- 
dor ;  Ital.  oratore.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  delivers  an  oration  ;  a  public  speaker ; 
one  who  pronounces  an  oration  in  public  on  some 
special  occasion. 

"The  orator,  however,  though  he  charmed  his  hearers, 
did  not  succeed  in  convincing  them." — Macaulay:  Btst. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiz. 

2.  An  eloquent  speaker ;  one  who  is  distinguished 
for  his  skill  as  a  public  speaker. 

"I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctrsar,  iii.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  Ono  who  prays  for  relief;    a  petitioner; 
the  plaintiff  orcomplainant  in  a  bill  in  chancery. 

2.  Eng.  Universities:  A  public  officer  who  acts  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  university.    He  reads,  writes, 
and  records  all  letters  of  a  public  character,  intro- 
duces distinguished  personages  on  whom  honorary 
degrees  are  about  to  bo  conferred,  Ac.    Called  also 
Public  Orator. 

8r-a-tor -I-al.  a.  [Eng.  orator;  -i'aJ.]  The  same 
as  ORATORICAL  (q.  v.). 

"  The  oratorial  part  of  these  gentlemen  seldom  vouch- 
safe to  mention  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred,  or  two 
thousand  people." — Swift:  Considerations  about  Jfaintafri- 
ing  the  Poor. 


oravitzite 

*8r-a-t»r'-I-al-lf ,  adv.     [Eng.  oratorial;  -Jj/.J 
In  an  oratorial  manner ;  oratorically. 
8r-a-t8r   I-an,  a.  A  «.    [Eng.  oratory ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective .' 

1.  Rhetorical ;  like  an  orator. 

"In  an  oratorian  way." — .VortA:  Examen,  p.  420. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory 
of  St.  Philip  Nori,  to  the  French  Oratory,  or  to  any 
Congregation  of  a  similar  name. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  any  of  the  Congrega- 
tions mentioned  under  A.  2,  especially  of  the  Ora- 
tory of  St.  Philip  Neri.    [ORATORY.] 

"The  great  Orator/an  has  feelings  as  quick  ns  his  in- 
tellect is  deep."— Dublin  Review,  July,  1879,  p.  203. 

8r-a-t8r  -Ic-al,  a.  [ Eng. oratory ;  cconnect.,  and 
surf,  -nl.]  Pertaining  to  an  orator  or  oratory ;  beflU 
ting  or  necessary  for  an  orator;  rhetorical. 

Sr-a-tSr -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  oratorical;  -ly.f 
In  an  oratorical  manner  ;  like  an  orator. 

8r-a-tbr  -1-6,  ».  [Ital.  an  oratory,  an  oratorio,, 
from  Latin  oratorius= belonging  to  prayer ;  French 
oratoire.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  oratory,  a  place  of  worship,  a 
chapel. 

2.  Music:  A  composition  for  voices  and  instru- 
ments illustrating  some  subject  taken  directly  from 
scripture  or  paraphrased  upon  some  theme  in 
sacred  history*  The  music  consists  of  symphonies 
or  overtures,  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  choruses, 
Ac.,  with  accompaniments  fororchostra  or  organ. 

*8r-a-tbr'-I-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  oratoriuj,  from  ora- 
tor.] Oratorical,  rhetorical. 

*8r-a-t8r  I-ons-ly",  odt>.  [Eng.  oratorious;  -ly.] 
In  an  oratorical  manner ;  rhetorically. 

"  Nor  do  they  oppose  things  of  this  nature  argumenta- 
tively,  so  much  as  oratoriously." — Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  115. 

t8r'-a-t5r-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  orator;  -ize.]  To  act 
the  orator,  to  harangue. 

"Mr.  Pickwick  oratortting,  and  the  crowd  shouting." — 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  uiv. 

8r  -a-t5r-?,  *or-a-tor-le,  s.  [Fr.  oratoire,  from 
Lnt.  oratorium,  neut.  sing,  of  oratori«*=belonging 
to  prayer.  In  the  2d  and  3d  senses  from  Lat.  ora- 
toria  (arg)  =  (the  art)  of  speaking;  Si>.  &  Ital. 
oratoria,  oratorio.] 

1.  A  place  for  prayer  or  worship  ;  a  chapel,  ospec, 
one  for  private  devotions. 

"Don  make  an  outer  and  an  oratory." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,907. 

2.  The  art  of  speaking  in  public  in  an  eloquent 
and  effective  manner;  the  art  of  an  orator;  the  art 
of  speaking  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 

"The  former  .  .  .  laid  the  greatest  weight  of  hi*. 
oratory  upon  the  ftrenpth  of  his  arguments  offered  to 
their  understanding  and  reason." — Swift:  Letter  to  et 
"Young  Clergyman. 

3.  The  exercise  of  eloquence  in  oral  discourse  ;. 
speeches  made;  eloquence;  eloquent  language. 

*4.  Orators  collectively. 

"Men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching    .    .    . 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.  860. 
If  (1)  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri: 
Church  Hist.:  A  congregation  of  priests,  without 
vows,  but  agreeing  to  a  rule  of  life,  founded  by  St. 
Philip  Neri,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  approved  by  Gregory  XIII.  in   1575.    The 
objects  of  the  institute  are  mission  work  and  edu- 
cation. 

(2)  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate^  Conception: 
Church  Hist. :  A  congregation  founded  at  Paris  in 

1852  by  M.  Petetot,  cure  of  St.  Roch,  and  M.  Gratry. 
The  members  have  the  same  aims  as  the  defunct 
French  Oratory,  whose  rule  they  follow.  [If  (3).] 

(3)  The  French  Oratory : 

Church  Hi»t. :  A  congregation  of  priests  founded 
at  Paris  in  1611  by  Cardinal  do  E6rulle.  Their  aims 
were  to  deepen  devotion,  to  promote  professional 
studies,  and  to  spread  an  ecclesiastical  spirit  among 
the  clergy.  (Addis  <t  Arnold.) 

t8r'-a-tris«,  6r  -a-trlx,  ».  [Lat.  oratrix,  fern,  of 
orator.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  female  orator. 

"  I  see  loue's  oratresse  pleads  tediously  to  thee." 

H'arner:  Albions  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Law:  A  female  plaintiff  or  complainant  in  a 
bill  in  chancery. 

8r-a-vltz  -Ite,  «.  [From  Orawitz(a),  Hungary, 
where  found ;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in  no- 
dules. Hardness,  2-2'i-;  specific  gravity,  2'701 ;  lus- 
ter, wax-like,  unctuous.  Composition:  A  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  some  zinc.  Found  with 
calamine  (q.  v.)* 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    J<Swl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -51011  =  shun,     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


orb 

orb  i II. «.     |Fr.  orbe,  from  Lat.  orbtm,  accus.  of 
orbi«= a  circle,  an  orb;  Ital.  4  Sp.  orbe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  circles  a  sphere,  a  globe,  a  ball,  a  spherical 

The  cyo-ball ;  the  eye. 
"A  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orb*, 
Or  dim  .uBu«ion  veil'd."  Mill,,,,     I:  1.,  ill.  26. 

3.  A  circular  body,  as  a  wheel. 

"The  orb» 

Of  hi«  fierce  chariot  roll'd  a»  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floodi."  Milton    I:  L..  ri.  830. 

4.  A  circle,  a  circuit,  a  ring;  the  sphere  in  wliicli 
a  star  mores;  the  orbit  described  by  a  heavenly 
body. 

5.  A  celestial  body. 

"67  nil  the  operation  of  the  orbt." 

SHtilcrip.:  Ltar.  i.  1. 

»«.  The  earth. 

"The orb  below  M.  hunha*  death." 

shaktii.     Hamlet,  11.  2. 

*7.  A  sphere  of  action  ;  a  region. 

"  He  gazed  upon  that  might)-  orb  of  long." 

WurtlHworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

•8.  A  period  or  revolution  of  time. 

"  Fatal  coane 
Had  circled  hU  full  orb."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ».  960. 

n.  Technically : 

•I.  ^jfrun. :  One  of  the  hollow  and  transparent 
globes  or  spheres,  inclosed  one  within  another  and 
concentric,  which  were  conceived  by  ancient  as- 
tronomers to  carry  with  them  the  planets  in  their 
revolutions.  That  in  which  the  sun  was  placed 
was  called  the  orbit  maximut.  or  chief  orb. 

-.  Arch.:  A  boss  or  knot  of  foliage,  flowers,  or 
other  ornaments  in  cornices. 

.'I.  Her. :  A  globe  encircled  bearing  a  cross ;  a 
mound  (q.  T.). 

"  Presented  with  the  Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  or*."— 
Niicautait.  Hitt.  Eng..  oh.  xl. 

orb-fish,  t.    |  OKHIS.  | 

•orb  (2),  «.  [O.  Fr.  orbe,  from  Lat.  orfn«=be- 
reared,  deprived.] 

Arch.:  A  mediieval  term  for  a  blank  or  blind 
window  or  panel. 

•orb,  r.  f.  4  i.    [ORB  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  into  a  circle ;  to  roll. 

"That  our  happlneu  may  orb  Itaelf  into  a  thousand 
vagancles  of  glory  and  delight."  —Milton:  Ktojion  of 
Cnttrcn  Government,  bk.  1.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  inclose. 

"Orbtd  In  a  rainbow."— AT  Won.-  Satlrily,  141. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  bo  formed  into  an  orb ;  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  orb. 

"  Orb  iiiil'i  the  perfect  star." 

Ttnnuiton:  In  Mrmortam,  xziv.  15. 

•orb  -ate,  a.  [Lat.  orbatut,  pa.  par.  of  orbo=to 
bereave.  |  Bereaved,  childless,  fatherless. 

*or  ba  tlon,  «.  [Lat.  orbatio,  from  orbatu*,  pa. 
par.  of  or6o=to  bereave.)  Privation  of  children  or 
parents;  privation  generally. 

"  How  did  the  distressed  mothers  wring  their  hands  for 
thin  woeful  orbatlon." — Bp.  Hall:  Conttmit.;  Elijah  cum- 
in? Ike  Cnlldrtn. 

Orbed,  a.    [Eng.  orb  (1) ;  -ed.] 
\.  Having  the  form  of  an  orb;  circular,  round, 
spherical. 

"Let  each    .    .    . 

Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbnf  shield, 
Borne  e»'n  or  high."  Mlllon:  P.  L.,  li.  642. 

1i  Still  used  as  the  second  element  in  the  com- 
pound full  ",v.,  i/,  applied  to  the  moon. 
'L  Kncircled,  surrounded. 

"  Oold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'il  with  gold." 
AiUltoH:  tn.,,i.  JfrfamorpftoMt  U. 

•orb  Ic,  'orb  Ic-al,  'orb  -Ick,  <».  [Eng.  orb  (1), 
*.;  -ic,  -ical.]  Spherical,  circnlar. 

"  How  the  body  of  this  orbiek  frame 
From  tender  Infancy  so  big  became." 

Bacon:  Pan  or  Nattirt. 

•orb  I-cle,  «.  [Lat.  orbiculue.  dimin.  of  orbit= 
an  orb.]  A  little  orb,  globe,  sphere,  or  ball. 

"Such  wat'ry  orblcltt  young  boys  do  blow." 

O.  flttcktr.  Cnrltft  Triumph  an  Karlh. 

or  blc  U  1»,  tubtt.  [A  fem.  form  of  orbicvlut 
(q.  v.).| 

ZoOl.  *  Palceont.:  The  name  given  by  Sowerby  to 
tin-  molluscous  genus  called  by  Lamarck  Discina 
(q.T.). 

or  blc    u  lar,  ".    [Lat.  orfciculorij,  fromnrhtcu- 
itu,  dimin.  of  orbij  =  an  orb;  Fr.  orbiculaire. J  Hav- 
ing tbo  form  of  an  orb;  spherical,  circular. 
"  Parted  by  th'  empyreal  bonnds, 
His  quadrature,  from  thy  orbicular  world." 

Mlllon:  P.  L.,  x.  381. 
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•orbicular-bone,  •. 

Anal. :  A  nnme  formerly  given  to  the  orbicular 
process  (q.  v.),  which  in  childhood  is  really  a  sepa- 
rate bona. 

orbicular-leaf, «. 

Hot. :  A  leaf  perfectly  circular,  as  the  leaf  of 
f'uli/ledon  orbicvlare. 

orbicular-ligament,  «. 

Anal.:  A  ligament  connecting  the  head  of  the 
radius  with  the  small  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 
Called  also  the  annular  ligament. 

orbicular-muscles, «.  pi. 

A  not.:  Two  muscles:  (1)  Orbirularit  orit,  an 
orbicular  muscle  with  concentric  fibers  around  the 
oriticoofthe  month;  called  also tphineter iirit.  (2) 
Orbirularit  palprbrarvm,  a  tliin  elliptical  muscle 
surrounding  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids,  cover- 
ing thi'ir  surface,  and  spreading  some  distance 
around. 

orbicular-process, ». 

{iinl.:  The  orbicular  bone  of  childhood,  which  in 
the  adult  becomes  a  flattened  rounded  tubercle  at 
the  end  of  the  long  process  of  the  incus,  and  artic- 
ulates with  the  stapes. 

8r-blC  -U-lar-iy,  adv.  [  Eng.  orbicular ; -ly.]  In 
an  orbicular,  spherical,  or  circular  manner;  spheric- 
ally, circularly. 

Or-blC'-U-lar-nSss,  >.  [Eng.  orbicular;  -nrm.] 
Tbo  Quality  or  state  of  being  orbicular ;  sphericity, 
circularity. 

•or  blc  u  la  ta,  tubtt.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
orbiculatut= rounded,  circular.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Brachyurons  Crustaceans 
having  the  carapace  globular,  rhomboidal,  or  oval, 
and  always  very  aolia. 

Or  blc  U  late,  a.  4  «.  [Lat.  urbfcufafu*.  from 
orbiculut,  dimin.  of  oroi»=an  orb  (q.  v.) ;  French 
orbicule;  Ital.  orbicotato.] 

A.  Amidj.:  Made  into  or  having  the  form  of  an 
orb,  sphere,  or  circle ;  orbicular. 

•B.  At  tubtt.:  That  which  is  orbicnlate;  specif, 
a  thing  having  a  figure,  the  vertical  section  of  which 
is  oval  and  the  horizontal  section  circular. 

Or-OlC  -U-lat-id,  adj.  [Lat.  itrbirulntut.]  The 
same  as  ORBICUI.ATE,  A.  (q.  v.). 

Or-blC    U  late  If ,  <ia>:    [Bug.  orbiculale;  -Jy.] 

Hot. :  So  as  to  be  nearly  orbicular. 

orbiculately-depresaed,  ». 

Rot. :  Spherical,  except  that  it  is  depressed  at  the 
top. 

or-blc-U-la  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  orbi<;ufafu«  =  orbicu- 
late  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  orbiculate. 

"It  might  have  been  more  significantly  called  orbicii. 
Itition,  seeing  this  circamfuttion  inuken  not  only  a  circle, 
but  fills  a  sphere."— More:  Sony  of  I  lie  Soul,  i  Intro. 1.  i 

or-blc-U-H-na,  «.  [Lat.  or6;<-u((u»);  fern.  sing, 
adj.  suff.  -inn.}  From  the  circular  form  of  the  shell. 

/'•'il.:  A  genus  of  Foraminifera.  Orbiculina 
numitmatit  is  found  in  sea-sand. 

or-bic -Q-lus.s.    [Lat.,  dimin.  from  orbis.] 
Botany : 

1.  An  appendage  of   a    flower,  forming  a  thick 
solid  mass,  covering  the  ovarium,  and  adhering  to 
the  stamens,  as  in  Stapelia. 

2.  (PI.):  The  circular  bodies  found  in  the  cup  of 
a  Nidularia. 

•or-ble,  o.    [OBBT.] 

or  bll  la,  t.  [Mod.  Latin,  dimin.  from  orbit.] 
[ORB  (1)J 

Rot. :  The  scutellum  of  tho  lichonaceouu  genus 
Usnea. 

or   bis,  «.    [Lat. -a  circle.] 

li-hthi/.:  Cheetodon  orbit,  a  fish  without  scales, 
but  with  a  prickly  skin.  It  inhabits  tho  Indian 
seas,  and  is  unfit  for  food. 

or'-blt,  «.    (Lat.  orb»'fa  =  a  track,  a  course,  from 
orbu=an  orb  iq.  v.) ;  Fr.  orbitc;  Ital.  4  Sp.  orbilti.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  In  HUC|I  a  manner  that  the  planets  revolve  in  orbit* 
almost  circular."— JViK-luurfn  Sir  /.  Newton,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  i. 

-'.  A  small  orb. 

"Roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye." 

1'ounii:  Sattret,  T.  7. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Annt.:  The  bony  cavity  in  which  the  eyo  is 
situated. 

2.  Attron.:  Tho  path  of  a  primary  planet  in  its 
revolution  round  the  -m.,  or  of  a  secondary  one  in 
its  revolution  round  the  primary. 

3.  Ornith. :  The  skin  which  surrounds  the  eyo  of 
a  bird. 
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orbit-sweeper, «. 

Attron.:  An  instrument  invented  by  Airy,  to  fol- 
low  tho  inclined  path  of  a  comet  or  planet.  It 
resembles  a  Herman  equatorial,  the  polar  axis  of 
which  is  of  greater  length  thnn  usual,  and  which 
works  for  some  distance  at  its  uppcrend  in  a  tubular 
bearing. 

or  bit  al,  •or-Wf-U-al,  adj.  [Eng.  orbit;  -at, 
-ual  J  Pertaining  to  an  orbit. 

IT  There  are  orbital  bones  and  foramina,  also  an 
orbital  arch,  nerve,  plate  of  ethmoid  bone,  and  proc- 
ess of  palate  bone. 

•or'-blt-ar,  a.  [Eng.  orbit;  -nr.]  The  same  as 
ORBITAL  (q.T.). 

or'-blt-ar-jP,  o.  [Eng.  orbit;  -ary.]  Connected 
with  or  surrounding  the  orbit. 

or-bl-tS'-lffl,  «.  pi.  [Latin  orfti«=n  circle,  and 
teltr,  pi.  of  tela=a  wcb.J 

Zool.:  In  the  arrangement  of  Walcknaer  a  sec- 
tion of  Araneidte  (True  Spiders),  spreading  webs  of 
.a  regular  and  open  texture,  cither  orbicular  or 
spiral,  and  remainingin  the  middle  or  on  one  side 
to  catch  their  prey.  Type,  Epeira  (q.  v.). 

Or-bl-tdld'-Ss.,  «.  [Lat.  orfti7a  =  a  wheel-track, 
an  orbit,  and  Or.  ei'do»=form,  from  the  circularity 
of  the  shell.] 

Palctont. :  A  genus  of  Nummnlitid«B,  found  in  the 
Nummulitic  Limestone,  The  shell  is  of  a  compli- 
cated type.  It  commences  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
rocks,  and  becomes  very  abundant  in  the  Eocene  of 
this  country  and  the  West  Indies,  4c. 

or-blt-A-ll-tSs,  ».  [Lat.  orbtfa^an  orbit,  and 
( ir.  /i7Ao*=8tone.j 

ZoOl.tt  Palo3ont.:  A  genus  of  Foramintfora  akin 
to  Orbiculina,  but  with  larger  chambers. 

or-blt  6-BPnen  -Old,  n.  [Eng.  or6«;  »  connect., 
and  *iiln  ntinl.\ 

Compar.  Aunt.:  A  term  applied  to  the  lesger 
wings  of  tho  sphenoid  bone;  part  of  the  third  cra- 
nial segment,  corresponding  with  thealtz  minaret, 
or  processes  of  Ingrassias  in  man,  4c.,  always  form* 
ing  the  back  of  tho  orbit.  (Huxley.) 

•or-blt  -u-al.  a.    [OEBITAL.] 

•or-blt  -u-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  orbit;  -uary.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  orbit ;  orbital. 

•orb  -1-tnde,  «.  [Latin  orbifudo,  from  orb«*= 
bereaved.]  Privation  of  children. or  parents;  orba- 
tion,  orbity. 

or  bit  u  lid  e  a,  «.  pi.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  orbira 
=  an  orbit,  andGr.  eido»=  forn.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Non-perforated  Foraminifera, 
with  compact,  porcellanous,  calcareous  testa. 

•orb  -I-tjf,  'orb-i-tle,  ».  [Fr.  orMM,  from  Latin 
orbitatem,  accns.  of  orbitat,  from  orbu9=bereavAd.j 
The  same  as  OEBITCDE  (q.  v.). 

"Old  age  and  orbity,  as  Ceaelllu*  profewed,  were  those 
two  things  that  emboldened  him.  —lip.  Hall:  Balm  of 
ll/lrad,  $  3. 

orb  -like,  n.  [English  orb  (1),  s.,  and  lite.]  Re- 
sembling an  orb. 

or-bn-ll'-na,  «.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  or6i«=a  ring,  a 
circle,  from  the  globular  test  or  shell.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  like  a  small  per- 
forated sphere.  Found  abundantly  in  the  ttlobi- 
gerina  ooze  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  4c.  Beet 
Known  s|K*cies  Orbulina  univerta. 

•orb  -f,  •orb'-l8,  a.    [Eng.  orb  (1),  s. ;  •».] 

1.  Resembling  an  orb;  orblike,  circular,  round. 

"  It  smote  Atrldes  orbit  targe." 

Chapman:  Homfr'i  Iliad,  111. 

2.  Revolving. 

"  Orbte  houres." — Chapman:  llomtr'i  Odytftf,  x. 

•ore,  *ork,  ».  [Lat.  orco,  a  marine  animal,  per- 
haps the  grampus.  I  A  marine  animal,  not  clearly 
identified.  It  may  be  the  grampus,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Nares,  the  narwhal. 

"The  haunts  of  seals  and  ores." 

Milton    P.  L.,  il.  8SB. 

or  -ca,  ».    [Lat.]    [OHC.] 

ZoOI.  Urampus,  Killer-whale;  a  gennn  of  Del- 
phinidfp,  with  nine  species,  from  tho  northern  and 
southern  oceans.  Tho  face  is  short  and  rounded, 
tho  dorsal  long  and  falcate,  pectorals  very  large, 
nearly  as  broad  as  long. 


Or  ca  dl  an.  a.  4  «.  [From  a  promontory  in 
Caithness,  Scotland,  called  by  Ptolemy  Orcat.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho  Orcades 
or  Orkney  Islands. 

B.  A**itM.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Ork- 
ney Islands. 

or  -ca-n6tte,  «.    [OBCHANET.] 

or-CjS-In.a.    [Altered  from  orci'rt.l 

<•!>•  in.:  c;ll;\<),.  Lichen  red.  Present  in  th» 
orchil  of  commerce,  and  prepared  from  orcin  by 
the  action  of  oxygen  and  vapor  of  ammonia.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  precipitates  it  in  fine  rod  flocks.  It 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     fatber;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her.    there;     pine.    pit.    sire,    sir.     marine;   g&.    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     son;    mute.    cub.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     ae,    a  =  8;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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dissolves   in    alcohol   to  a  deep  scarlet  solution. 
Kivcs  a  violet-red  color,  with  tlxed  alkalies,  anil  i~ 
ili'colorizfd  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 
or-9el'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  Lat.  area 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Dolphinida*,  with  two  specie.-. 
from  the  Ganges  and  the  Irrawaddy.  The  head 
resembles  that  of  the  Pilot  Whale  (Gloliiocephulnn 
melas)  and  porpoise-like  flippers  are  pi-r-mi. 

or  -cha-nSt,  or'-ca.  nStte, «.    [Fr.  orcaneHe.] 

Bot. :  Tho  same  as  ALKASET  (q.  v.). 

or  shard,  *or-ch»rd,  'ort  chard,  ».  [A.  S. 
orceard,  orcerd,  ortgeard,  wyrtgeard=a  wort-yard, 
or  yard  of  vegetables ;  cogn.  with  Icol.j'ttrfa^ara'/ir 
=a  garden  of  herbs,  fromjurt  (later  «rt)=herbs, 
and  0ardfcr=a  yard  or  garden;  Dan.  urtgaard=& 
garden  of  herbs,  from  ur(=herbs,  and  poard=yard 
or  garden ;  Sw.  d'rfeodrd.fromo'r/,  andj/drd;  Goth, 
aurrigardi.]  [GARDEN,  WORT,  YARD.] 

1.  A  garden  of  any  kind,  especially  one  for  vegeta- 
bles or  herbs. 

2.  An  inclosed  plantation  of  fruit  trees,  especially 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries;  a  garden  for 
the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees;  a  collection  of  fruit 
trees. 

orchard-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Dactylisglomerata. 

orchard-house,  «.  A  glass-roofed  house,  with 
sloping  roof,  in  which  fruit  trees,  too  delicate  to  1m 
exposed  to  I  In'  open  air,  are  cultivated  by  means  of 
artificial  heat. 

orchard-oriole, «. 

Ornithology:  Kmberita  oryzivora,  the  Bobolink. 
[ORIOLE.] 

or  chard  Ing,  «.  [Eng.  orchard;  -ing.]  The 
cultivation  of  orchards.  (Evelyn:  Sylva.) 

*0r'-chard-lst,  s.  [Eng.  orchard;  -itt.]  A  culti- 
vator of  orchards ;  a  grower  of  fruit  trees. 

Or  -C.hard  man, ».  [Eng.  orchard,  and  man.]  One 
who  owns  or  rents  orchards  for  tho  purpose  of  fruit- 
growing. \Athenveum,  Oct.  24, 1885,  p.  &42.) 

or  9hSl   la,  s.    [ARCHIL.]    (See  compound.) 

orchella-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Roccella  used  in  dyeing. 

[ROCCELLA.] 

*or-ChS-s6g  -ra  phf ,  a.  [Gr.  orchj»i«=dancing, 
and  grapho~to  writo,  to  describe;  Fr.  nrchesoyra- 
phie.]  A  treatise  upon  dances  or  dancing. 

or-chSs  te§,  «.  [Gr.  orche»te»=&  dancer.] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  Curculionidee  (q.v.).  founded 
by  Illigor.  Hind  femora  incrassated,  saltatorial, 
antenna1  eleven-jointed.  They  are  loaf-miners,  and 
the  larva*  of  Orcheytett  prateimis  affect  the  leaves  of 
Cenfaurea  scabioaa. 

or  -chSs-tra,  *or-ches  ter,  *or  ches  tre,  subst. 
[Lat.  orchentrn,  from  Gr.  orchestra;  orcheomai~to 
dance ;  Fr.  orcheatre ;  Ital.  orchestra ;  Sp.  orgrue^^ra.] 

1.  In  Greek  and  Roman  theaters,  tho  semi-circu- 
lar area,   included    by   the    straight   lino   which 
bounded  tho  stage  in  front  and  the  first  row  of  the 
ascending  steps.    In  tho  Greek  theater  this  space 
was  always  occupied  by  the  chorus.    In  Roman 
comedy  there  was  no  chorus;  and  in  Roman  trage- 
dies, both  the  chorus  and  tho  musicians  were  placed 
upon  the  stage  itself,  the  whole  of  tho  orchestra 
bring  reserved  for  the  senators. 

2.  In  modern  theaters,  &c. :  (1)  Tho  place  whore 
tho  band,  or  band  and  chorus,  are  placed  in  mod- 
ern concert-rooms,  theatres,  &c.    (2)  Tho  collection 
of  instruments  of  varied  compass  and  quality  of 
tone  which  constitutes  a  full  band.    There  are  no 
orchestral  scores  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  so  all  statements  as  to  concerted 
instrumental  music   before  that  time  arc  wholly 
conjectural. 

or-ch8s  -tral,  a.  [Eng.  orchestr(a) :  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  orchestra  ;  fitted  or  intended  to  bo 
performed  by  an  orchestra. 

or-ches  tra  tion,  s.  [Eng.  orchestr(a) ;  -orton.] 
Tlic>  arrangement  of  music  for  an  orchestra  ;  instru- 
mentation. 

or  ches  trie,  udj.  [Eng.  orchestr(a);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  an  orchestra;  orchestral. 

or  ches  -tri-n6,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  mechanical  musical  instrument,  in  shape 
like  a  pianoforte,  and  with  a  similar  key-board. 
The  sounds  were  produced  by  tho  friction  of  a  cir- 
cular bow  upon  tho  strings. 

5r  ches  -trl-on,  «.  [ORCHESTRA.] 

Music:  A  musical  instrument,  resembling  a  por- 
table organ.  It  was  invented  by  the  Abb6  Vogler 
about  1789.  The  name  is  now  given  to  an  instrument 
capable  of  producing  the  effects  of  an  entire  or- 
chestra. 
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or  chid,  s.  <t  a.  [From  Lat.  urchidem,  aecus. 
of  orchis.  ] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing.:  A  plant  of  the  genus  Orchis,  the  order 
Orchidacow,  or  the  alliance  Orchidales. 

2.  PI. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Orchidacea?  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orchid;  as, 
orchid  [lowers. 

or-chl-dil  -58  SB,  or-chId'-5-»,  «.  pi.  [Latin 
orchis,  genit.  orchid(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece, 

Bot. :  Orchids ;  the  typical  order  of  tho  alliance 
Orchidales.  It  consists  of  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  fibrous,  fasciculated,  fleshy,  or  tuber-liko 
roots.  Leaves  flat,  terete,  or  equitant,  generally 
sheathing,  membranous^  coriaceous,  or  hard ;  flow- 
ers irregularly  clustered,  spiked,  racemose,  or  pan- 
icled,  with  a  solitary  bract.  Perianth  adherent,  in 
two  or  three  rows,  sometimes  resupinate ;  sepals 
three,  petals  three,  stamens  and  style  consolidated 
into  a  central  column,  stamens  throe,  only  one  per- 
fect ;  ovary  often  twisted,  one-celled,  of  six  carpels, 
with  three  parietal  placenta?.  Fruit  generally  cap- 
sular ;  seeds  very  numerous,  minute.  All  the  species 
are  terrestrial  in  temperatelatitndes;  in  the  tropics 
many  are  epiphytes,  growing  on  trees.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  irregular  flowers,  often  very 
beautiful,  sometimes  very  fragrant.  Found  in  nearly 
all  climates.  Known  genera  400 ;  species  3,000.  Di- 
vided into  seven  tribes:  Malaxeee,  Epidendreee. 
Vandeee,  Ophreee,  Arethusecp,  NeottoGB,  and  Cypri- 
pedeee. 

or  chl  da  ceoua  (ce  as  sh),  «.  [Mod.  Latin 
orchidace(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to 
orchids;  belonging  to  the  order  Orchidacoee. 

or'-chl-dal,  a.  [Lat.  orchis,  genit.  orchid(is) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -nl.\ 

Bot.:  Of  or  Belonging  to  tho  alliance  Orchidales. 
(Lindley:  Veg.  King.  (ed.  3d),  p.  170.) 

or  chl  da  les,  «. pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  orchidalis,  from  Lat.  orchis  (q.  v.).] 

Botany:  An  alliance  of  Endogens,  consisting  of 
opigynous  orders,  with  one  to  three  stamens  and 
exalbuminouft  seeds.  There  are  throe  orders :  Bur- 
manniaceee,  Orchidaceee,  and  Apostasiacew. 

or  chld'-S-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  orchid(ece) ;  -fan.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  tho  order  Orchidacea) 
(q.  v.). 

"The  great  Orchtdean  family." — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
No.  403,  p.  381. 

tor-Chid -g-OUS,  adj.  [Mod.  Latin  orchid(ea) ; 
-eou».]  The  same  as  ORCHIDACEOUS  (q.  v.). 

Or-chld-8l  -6-gIst,  «.  [Eng.  orchidolog(y) ;  -1st.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  orchidology. 

" The  first  Inflorescence  which  the  celebrated  oraliiJ,,!. 
ogist  received." — Oardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  408,  p.  380. 

6r-ChId-8l  -o-gjf,  s.  [Eng.  orchid;  o  connective, 
and  suff .  -ology .  ] 

Natural  Science:  That  branch  of  botany  which 
relates  to  orchids. 

or  -chll,  or  -chill,  *.    [ARCHILL.] 

Or'-ChI-6-C.Sle,  «.  [Or.  orchis  (genit.  orenioa)  =  a 
testicle,  and  kele=&  tnmor.] 

Pathol.:  A  name  given  to  various  affections  of  the 
testicle. 

or  chls,  ».  [Lat.  orchis;  Gr.  on-fti«  =  a  testicle; 
an  orchid,  so  called  from  the  form  of  its  root.  I 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  OrchidaceBp. 
It  is  one  of  the  trioe 
Ophreie  or  Ophrydece, 
and  the  family  Sera- 
piadfe.  The  tubers 
are  globose,  ovoid,  or 
palmate ;  the  lip  is 
spurred;  the  glands 
of  the  stalks  of  tho 
pollen  masses  con- 
tained in  a  common 
little  pouch.  Chiefly 
grown  in  the  north 
temperate  zone. 
About  eighty  kinds 
are  known. 

or-chl'-tls,  s.  [Gr. 
orcAw  =  a  testicle; 
Eng.  suff.  -it in,  denot- 
ing inflammation.] 

Pathol.:  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicles. 

or-ch5t -6-my,    *. 

[Gr.  orchix=a  testicle,  and  tome=a  cutting.] 
Surg. :  The  operation  of  cutting  out  a  te&ticle; 

castration. 
or  -gin,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  orcu*  =  the  infernal 

regions.  ] 
Chetn. :   CiHsO?.    Orcinol.     Exists  ready-formed 

in  several  lichens,  and  is  prepared  artificially  from 

orsellic  acid  by  boiling  with  water  for  thirty  or 


Orchis  Mascula. 


ordeal 

forty  minutes.  C»HHO4=C7H9O>  (orcin)  +CO2.  On 
evaporation  tlm  orciu  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
colorless,  six-sided,  monocliuic  prisms,  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  have  a  nause- 
ous sweet  taste,  and  melt  at  58'.  Orcin  gradually 
turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  forms  substitu- 
tion products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 
It  yields  rhombic  crystals. 

or'-cln-5l, ».    [ORCIS.] 

*ord,  *orde,  x.  [A.  S.]  A  point,  a  beginning,  an 
edge. 

or-daln  ,  *or-deyne,  *or-delne,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
ordener  (Fr.  ordOMMr),  from  Lat.  ordt'no=to  set  in 
order ;  ordo  (genit.  or(iini«)=order;  Sp.  ordenar ; 
Ital.  ordinoreTj 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  set  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  prepare. 

"All  things  that  wa  ordained  festival 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral." 

Shakeap.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  IT.  K. 

2.  To  institute,  to  establish,  to  fonnd. 

"The  cause  why  music  was  ordained." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  SHrfie,  ill.  1. 

3.  To  set  apart  for  an  office  or  duty ;  to  appoint. 

"To  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  ordained." — Bunyan: 
Pilgrlm't  Progress,  pt.  11. 

4.  To  decree,  to  order;  to  give  orders  or  directions 
for;  to  appoint.     (Used  espec.  of  the  decrees  of 
Providence  or  fate.) 

"Jeroboam  ordained  a  feant  in  the  eighth  month." — 1 
King*  xii.  Si. 

II.  Eccles. :  To  invest  with  ministerial  function 
or  sacerdotal  power ;  to  give  authority  to,  with 
established  or  customary  rites  or  ceremonies,  to 
exercise  the  office  of  a  minister. 

"He  cannot  be  a  true  pope,  unless  he  were  rightly 
ordained  priest." — Chillinotcorth:  Religion  of  Protestant*, 
ch.  a,  pt  1.,  g  109. 

or-daln'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ordain;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  ordained  or  appointed. 

"The  nature  of  man  Is  ordainable  to  life." — Bishop  Hall: 
Remains,  p.  377. 

or-daln -8r,  *or  dain-our,  *or-dein-our,  aubst, 
[Eng.  ordain ;  -er,  \ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  ordains,  appoints,  estab- 
lishes, or  decrees ;  one  who  invests  with  sacerdotal 
functions. 

"That  again  depend*  upon  the  ordatner'n  secret  Inten- 
tion."— Chilllngirorth:  Kellgion  of  Protestants,  ch.  il.,  pt. 
1.,  S  109. 

2.  Eng.  Hint.:  Onoof  a  junto  of  nobles  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  whom  tho  king  was  obliged  to  em- 
power with  authority  to  enact  ordinances  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  the  regulation  of  the 
king's  household,  &c.    (/•  R.  Green.) 

or  dain  ment,  «.  [Eng.  ordain;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  ordaining  or  appointing ;  ordination. 

*0r-da'-ll-an,  a.  [Eng.  ordal;  -ion.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  trial  by  ordeal. 

"To  revive  the  old  ordallan  triall  used  by  our  Heathen 
ancestors." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  2,  case  2. 

or  -dS-al,  »or-dal,  «.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ordel,  orddl-a. 
dealing  out,  discrimination,  judgment  decision, 
from  a  prof,  answering  to  O.  H.  Ger.  ur- ;  Goth.  «•-; 
Dut.  oor-  =  out,  and  «W/  =  Eug.  dole  (q.  v.) ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Fries,  ordel;  O.  Sax.  urdell;  Dut.  ordeel; 
Gcr.  vrtheil;  O.  H.  Ger.  urtell.  urteili.]  [DEAL, 
DOLE.) 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.  &  Anthrop. :  The  judicium  Deiot medieval 
writers;  the  practice  of  referring  disputed  questions 
(especially  those  touching  the  criminality  of  a  sus- 
pected person)  to  supernatural  decision,  in  tho 
belief  that  the  Deity  would  work  a  miracle  rather 
than  the  innocentshould  suffer  or  the  guilty  escape 
punishment.  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  (Encuc.  Brit.,  ed. 
9th,  xvii.  818)  says  of  the  practice,  that  "in  prin- 
ciple, and  often  in  the  very  forms  used,  it  belongs 
to  ancient  culture,  thence  flourishing  up  to  the 
mediaeval  European  and  modern  Asiatic  levels,  but 
dying  out  before  modern  civilization."  It  existed 
among  the  Jews.  A  wit1'-  accused  of  adultery  was 
required  to  drink  "  the  bitter  water  that  causeth  a 
curse"  (Numbers  v.  12-31),  and  a  strangely  similar 
institution  exists  at  the  present  day  among  the 
negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  :  and  ordeal  in 
some  form  or  other  is  still  practiced  by  races  of  low 
culture,  and  by  individuals  of  low  culture  among 
races  standing  in  the  forefrontof  civilization.  In  tho 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe  ordeal  was  sanctioned  both 
by  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
was  chiefly  of  three  kinds:  (1)  By  fire— a  survival 
from  thecarly  classic  tim»s  (cf .  Sophocles,  Antigone. 
264;  jEschylus,  Frag.  284),  in  which  the  accused 
had  to  walk  barefoot  and  blindfolded  over  red-hot 
plowshares,  or  to  take  up  and  carry  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  iron  a  certain  distance.  This  method  was 
allowed  only  to  persons  of  high  rank ;  (2)  By  water, 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jtfwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion.      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sloua  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


ordeal-bean 


2928 


orderliness 


no  come  into  use  t  te  tent  century,  when 
offshoots  from  the  Benedictines  first  appeared,  and 
grew  into  such  communities  as  those  of  ('it  faux. 
Cluny,  and  La  Chartreuse,  where  modifications  of 


for  persons  of  tho  middle  and  lower  classes.    This  10.  A  body  of  persons  associated  tot-ether  by  the  simple,  and  for  the  erection  of  which  tho  consent, 

was  of  twokinds.    The  accused  had  to  take  a  stone  possession  of  a  common  honorary  distinction  con-  of  the  Ordinary  alone  is  necessary.    Tb«  term  Order 

out  of  boiling  water,  and  if,  after  a  certain  time,  ferrod  upon  by  a  prince  or  other  authority ;  hence,  did  notcomo  into  use  till  the  tenth  coutary,  >  ' 

hi-  arm   presented  no    marks    of   injury,  he   was  tho  dignity,  rank,  or  distinction    itself;   as,  Tho  ««-«—-»-• -•  - 

adjinU'ed  innocent.    In  th"  second  case    a  common  Order  of  the  (iarter,  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 

method  when  witchcraft  was  alleged     the  accused.  St.lieorgo.     The  various  orders  have  distinctive 

bound  hand  and  foot,  was  thrown  into  a  river  or  insignia,  consisting  generally   of   a   collar,    star,  tho  Benedictine  rule  were  practiced.    Next,  in  im- 

pond,  ami   it   was  believed    that  a  guilty  person  badge    or    jewel,    and    ribbon.     (BATH,   OARTEB,  portance  come  tho  Mendicant  Orders  and  the  .Ie~- 

would  float  without  effort,  and  that  an  innocent  KXKIHTHOOD,  STAB,  THISTLE,  Ac.]  nits,   the   Hieronymites,   tho   Minims,  Theatines 

person  would  infallibly  sink;  i:ti  Wager  of  battle.  ..    Trrt.ni..all.. .  Capuchins,  and  Barnabites.    (Soo  those  words.) 

IBATTI.K.  ».,  II.  1. 1     Besides  these  three  principal  "•  Jl                                                                                       (9)  Sailini/  ordert : 

methods  there  were  three  others  in  less  general  use:  1.  Arch.:  Tho  different  modes   of   architectural       Naut.:  The  flnal  instructions  given  to  govern- 

A  supposed  murderer  was  required  to  touch  the  treatment  adopted  by  tho  ancients  in  constructing  ment  vessels. 

f  the  murdered  man,  and  was  pronounced  their  public  edifices  and  buildings  of  the  higher        (10)  Standing  orden: 

fnUtyif  blood  flowed  from  the  wounds  (Shalcetp.:  class.    They  are  usually  separated  into  five,  princi-       Parl.:  Certain  rules  and  regulations  laid  down 

Richard  III.,  i.  2) ;  the  Ordeal  of  tho  Eucharist,  in  pally  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  proper-  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  a  parliamentary 

which  divine  judgment  was  supposed    to  follow  tions  of  their  columns  and  tho  kind  of  capitals  em-  body.    They  must  always  be  followed  unless  SUB- 


'a  Sacrament  of  the 


B.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  trial  «u.?s>>  wo.rd«-)  . 

by  ordeal ;  an,  ordr.i;  laws.  ~;  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  In  the  Roman  f  hurch,      _  _.  — 

ordeal-bean,  ordeal-nut,  «.  New  Law  by  which  spiritual  power  is  given,  and 

Hot.,  <fc. :  The  seeds  of  Phtiaottigma  venenotum,  grace  conferred  for  tho  performance  of  sacred  du- 

a  leguminous  plant  used  in  Old  Calabar,  of  which  ties."    The  C'ouncil  of  Trent  (sens,  xxiii.)  asserted, 

it  is  a  native.    Persons  suspected  of  witchcraft,  or  a"d  anathematized  those  who  denied  (1)  That  there 


issue  an  order  or 

"  Give  order  to  my  servant*." 

Shakesp.  .-   Merchant  of  Venice.  T. 

(6)  To  give  directions  ;  to  prescribe  tho  arrange- 
ment, disposition,  or  management  of  . 
"  Give  order  for  my  funeral." 

Snaketp.,    Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I..  II.  S. 
.•(12)  To  take  order  :  To  make  the  necessary  dispo- 


contract*  the  pupil  of  tho  eye. 
ordeal-root,  «. 


character  conferred  at  ordination :  (5)  that  unction 

was  properly  used  in  ordination ;  M  that  there  was    one's  self  toYbe  work  o 
_,.  a    divinely   appointed   hierarchy   in    the    Roman 

Bol. :  The  r«M.t  of  a  species  of  Stryehnos  used  by    Church ;  (7)  that  bishops  we 
the  native  population  of  western  Africa.  priests,  and  were  the  minist. 

ordeal-tree,  t. 


(13)  Tn  take  orden:  To  become  a  cleric ;  to  devote 

10  s  self  to  the  work  of  thq  ministry. 

"Though  he  never  could  be  penuaded  to  take  order*. 


Botany  : 

I.  "I  liuinea:  Erylhri^ihlcrum  guineente. 


Order:  and  (8)  that  bishops  appointed  by  the  Ro- 
man Pontiffs  were  true  and  legitimate  bishops. 
The  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  is  a  neces- 


order-book, «. 

1.  Comm. :  A  book  in  which  orders  for  goods  are 


i  if  Miutagatcar:  Cerbera  tanguin.    The  fruit,    *ary  deduct'on  from  the  view  that  Order  is  a  Sac-    entered ;  a  book  in  which  directions  for  purchase* 


.         .  .  , 

which  is  poisonous,  is  given  in  some  kind  of  broth 
to  the  accused  person.    If  he  recover,  ho  is  deemed 


(PI.):  In  the  Roman  Church  Orders  aredivid- 


are  entered. 
2.  Parl.:  A  book  in  which  motions  proposed  fob* 


.the  latter  (lied.    Certain'women.'subjected'to    v*  d.'fferen.t;1til»>™.  but  in  the  Greek.  Coptic,  and       1.  To  put  in  order;  to  arrange  or  dispose  In  as 
'ame  ordeal  in  April,  all  recovered.  Sfwfc*11     Iin.rc.llo8,tll°  orders  recognized  are  those    orderly  or  methodical  manner ;  to  reduce  to  order. 


erod. 
then 

Or-d8r,  *or  dre,  ».  [Fr.  ordr«  (O.  Fr.  ordene, 
nrdine),  from  Lat.  ordinem,  accus.  of  ordo=order; 
Sp.  orden ;  Ital.  ordine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Regular  or  methodical  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment; method;   harmonious  relation  between  the 
parts  of  anything;  regular  succession ;  as — 

3f  material  things  arranged  methodically. 

<- 1  Of  intellectual  notion*  or  ideas;  as,  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  tho  matter  of  a  discourse. 

(S)  Of  recurring  phenomena,  periods  of  time;  as, 
IbeonMrof  the  months. 

2.  Proper  state  or  condition  ;  a  normal,  healthy, 


op,  priest,  deacon,  subdeacon,  and  reader.  "Thu«                                         ..*» 

Anglicans  acknowledge  three :  bishops,  priests,  and  y            "kakl^   K.chard  III    v  3 

deacons.    The  validity  of  Anglican  cUersis  denied  ,   Tn  „ 

by  the  Roman  Church.    English  clerics  entering  *•  lo  co»duct'  to  manage,  to  dispose,  to  regulate, 

that  church,  and  wishing  to  become  priests,  must  "How  to  order  the»e  affair*, 

boordained  by  a  Roman  Bishop.  Shakes?.:  Kiohard  II.,  ii.  2. 

3.  (ream.:  Rank  or  class.  In  analysis,  magnitudes  •*•  To  manage,  to  treat. 

aro  classed  into  orders,  depending  upon  tho  degree  "  How  shall  we  ordfr  the  child,  and  how  nhall  we  do 

of  their  equations.  All  algebraic  magnitndeswtioso  unto  him!"— Judaet  xiii.  12. 

equations  are  of  tho  Urst  degree  aro  of  tho  first  4.  To  give  an  order  or  command  to ;  to  command 

order;    those  whoso  equations  are  of  the  second,  to  direct. 

third,  Ac.,  degrees,  are  respectively  of  the  second,  "HI*  wife  ordered  all  her  num  to  their  knee*  "— Jfo- 

,•.,„!„„..  Uiit.  Kng.,  ch.  xxi. 

4.  A  at.  Science:    The   designation    given  to  the 


i'CTSF  "WZZZXRSiSZSi  ^K^^^^S^^^S  ^^^SOUK&^tUK 


3.  Established  process ;  customary  mode  of  pro-  ' '.  Rhel-.:  The  placing  of  words  and  members  in  u 
~.«lure;  established  nsaire;  specif.,  the  established  scn,toncc  '"  sucn  a  manner  us  to  contribute  to  force 
or  customary  mode  of  procedure  in  public  debates  ?•      '"I"1."*'  "f  expression,  or  to  the  clear  illustra- 
or  discussions.  irfYi  i  V-'i"  """J0/51- 

4.  Absence    of    confusion  or  disturbance;    tran-  SrA  .  SWSjST1'                           » 

quillity;  free<lom  from  disorder  or  tumult  •  regular  A-         :  Sa.     of  tl10  !;anks  wn<m  Brawn  up  at  tho 

government ;  as,  to  keep  ornVr  at  a  meeting.  of  one  pacc  «>«twe«l  each  other. 
U  Order  in  used  alone  as  an  exclamation  to  call 


ccd 


tradesman. 

6.  To  prescribe ;  to  arrange  beforehand. 
"Why  was  my  breeding  ordemt  and  prescribed." 

Milton :  Kttmion  Agonttten,  30. 

7.  To  admit  to  holy  orders ;  to  ordain. 

"The  book  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth  lib- 
erty to  object  any  crime  againvt  tmch  HM  are  to  be  ordered." 


the  rules  of  debate  or  otherwise  out  of  orde*f.  * 

"Then  there  w»»  a  cry  of  order:  and  he  wa>  threatened 
with  the  nerjeant  and  the  Tower."— Uncaulau:  Hut.  Ena 
eh.  nr. 


(3)  In  order: 

(a)  In  proper,  fit,  or  normal  state  or  condition. 
(6)  n  ith  a  view ;  for  the  purpo-e  ;  to  the  end. 

(4)  Openorder: 

til.:  Said  of  the  ranks  when  drawn  up  at  the 


-  To 


order8:  to  issue 


IT  (1)  Order  armt. • 

Mil.:  A  word  of  command  at  which  tho  rifle  in 
brought  to  a  position  with  its  butt  resting  on  tbe 
ground. 

(^jro^rderarnM;  To  bring  tho  rifle  to  a  posi- 

,  as  to  a  ser- 
,non."— Jtfiwow- 


aown^for  debate  on  a  particular  day  in  the  minntes 
Specific  commands  or  notices  issued  by 


1.  One  who  sets  in  order,  regulates,  arranges,  or 
met  hodizes. 

"The  ropreme  orderer  of  all  thing»."— Edtcardi: 
dam  of  the  Will,  pt.  it.,  §9, 


(3)  A  ticket  of  admi«ion  ,o  a  place  of  entertain-    %Z5tS£  ' 

Ttf&XSSKlES  '"'  "  tbeater-  ""  "<'•••  2P°«nc  commands  or  notices  issued  by 

a  superior  officer  to  tho  troops  under  his  command. 

F-c!i^'Jl'f'k''0r^e,":l      TK  2.  One  who  gives  orders  or  directions. 

Ecclft.  &  Church  Hut.:  The  name  Order  is  popn-       «._    .,*,,»„„ 

larly  given  to  all  associations  of  a  monastic  char-         ?r  '<!«  ISgg    a.    [Eng.  order;   -/««.] 
acter.    Strictly  speaking,  it  is  of  far  less  extended    ord«r!  out  of  order  or  rule ;  disorderly, 
application,  and  is  confined,  to  associations  which 
have  received  the  formal  approbation  of  the  Roman 
rontiff  and  the  members  of  which  aro  bound  by 
-oleum   vows.    Thus  Orders  are  sharply   marked 
off  from  Congregations,  in  which   the   vows   are 


9.  A  body  of  men  of  the  same  rank  or  pr..f.  --i",,. 
constituting  a  separate  or  distinct  cla--  of  the 
community. 

"  Find  a  barefoot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order." 

:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  Ili.S. 


Without 


ate,    (at,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk. 


"All  form  in  formleea,  order  ordertegt." 

."lull..,,,.     King  John,  lit  1. 

or  der  II  nSss,  t.  [Eng.  orderly;  -nest.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  orderly;  regularity, 
methodicalness. 


i*11'     father:     w*.    »«*• 
eon;     mate,     cfib,     cure,    unite, 


camel,    Mr,    th«re;    pine,    pit, 
cttr.     rule,    rtll;     tr«,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     09  =  e; 


marine; 


go,    p8t, 
qu  =  kw. 


orderly 

or  -d8r  If,  a.,  adv.  4  «.    [Eng.  order;  -ly.~\ 

A.  AK  ailji--i'tifi'  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  order  ;  arranged  or  disposed  in  order. 

"  The  children  orderly,  and  mothers,  pale 
For  fright."  Surrey:  Vlruile:  Jinein  11. 

2.  Methodical,  regular. 

"The  hook  requireth  but  orderly  reading,"—  Hooter.- 

Polity, 

:i.  Observant  (if  order  or  method  ;  not  disorderly; 
koi-piug  order. 

"  Men  are  not  good,  but  for  necessity;^ 
Nor  orderly  are  ever  born,  but  bred." 

Drayton:  Civil  Wan,  vii. 

4.  Well  regulated  :  free  from  disorder  or  confu- 
sion ;  characterized  by  good  order. 

'•  Their  'n-derlii  and  not  tumultuary  arming."—  Bacon: 
u.  ..i-,,  r//.,  p.  141. 

R.  According  to  established  order  or  method. 

"Till  4,i-<lrrtii  judgment  of  decision  Is  given  against  it." 
-  Hooter:  Emles.  follty. 

II.  Mil.  :  On  duty  ;  as,  an  orderly  sergeant. 

B.  Asiiilr.:  According  to  due  order  or  method; 
duly,  regularly. 

"  But,  onlerly  to  end  where  I  begun." 

Shaketp..-  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

C.  Asfuhttantive: 

1.  A  private  soldier  or  non-commmissioned  officer 
who  attends  upon  a  superior  officer  to  carry  orders, 
messages,  Ac. 

"TwoordrrlfM  were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ni. 

2.  A  man  employed  to  keep  the   public   streets 
clean  by  sweeping.    (Eng.) 

"The  orderlies  keep  the  streets  free  from  mnd  in  win- 
ter and  dust  in  summer."  —  Mayhew:  London  Labor  and 
/...«.(,.,.  I<oor,  11.  294. 

orderly-book,  «. 

Mil.  :  A  book  in  which  the  orderly  sergeants  enter 
gfiipral  and  regimental  orders.  There  is  one  for 
each  company. 

orderly-officer,  «. 

Mil.  :  The  officer  on  duty  for  the  day  ;  the  officer 
of  a  corps  whose  turn  of  duty  it  is  to  superintend 
its  internal  economy,  cleanliness,  food,  Ac. 

orderly-room,  «. 

Uil.  :  A  ro»>m  set  aside  in  a  barrack  in  which  the 
administrative  work  is  carried  on.  It  usually  com- 
municates with  the  adjutant's  office,  and  in  it  the 
ml  oners  are  settled  with  by  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, the  regimental  orders  are  issued  to  the  sergeants 
and  other  official  business  is  conducted. 

orderly-system,  «.  The  system  of  keeping  the 
streets  of  a  town  clean  by  meansof  orderlies;  street- 
orderly  system.  (Eng.) 

*or  din  a  bll  I  tjf,  «.  [Eng.  ordinable;  •ity.'] 
The<(iiality  or  state  of  being  ordinable  ;  capability 
of  being  ordained  or  appointed. 

*Or  -dln-a-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ordinabilit, 
from  ordiHo=to  ordain  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being 
ordained  or  appointed. 

or  -dln-al,  *or  din  all,  a.  A  «.  (Fr.  ordinal, 
from  Lat.  ordinalis,  from  ovdo  (genit.  ordinu)  = 
order;  Sp.  ordinal  ;  Ital.  ordinal*.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Denoting  order  or  succession  ;  as, 
first,  second,  third,  Ac. 

•'Using  the  cardinal  number,  as  such,  and  not  for  the 
ordinal.  —  Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Nat.  Science:   Of  or  pertaining  to  an  order; 
comprehending    families     and,    usually,    genera  ; 
though  sometimes  a  genus  is  so  abnormal  that  it 
constitutes  a  family,  and  even  an  order  of  itself. 

B.  Attubttantive: 

1.  A  number  denoting  order  or  succession. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  forms  for  making,  or- 
daining, and   consecrating  bishops,,  priests,  and 
deacons  ;  an  order,  a  ritual. 

*3.  A  book  containing  forms,  rules,  or  tables  of 
any  kind. 

"  He  hath,  after  his  ordinal/, 
Assigned  one  in  speciall." 

GoiMf:  C.  A.,  vli. 

tor  -dln-al  Ism,  «.  [Eng.  ordinal;  -ism.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ordinal. 

or'-dln-anfe,  *or-dyn  aunce,  s.  [O.  French 
ordenance  (Fr.  ordonnance),  from  ordener  (French 
ord«nn«r)  =  tp  ordain;  Sp.  ordetianza;  Ital.  ordin- 
anza.  Originally  ordinance  and  ordnance  were 
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4.  An  established  rule,  custom,  rite,  or  ceremony; 
uu  observance  commanded. 

"  By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

1  Often  used  among  various  Christian  sect*  for 
the  sacraments ;  as,  to  administer  the  ordinance  of 
baptism. 

5.  A  rule  established  or  ordered  by  authority ;  a 
law-edict ,  or  statute ;  a  decree  or  dispensation  of 
the  Divine  Being,  or  of  fate. 

"The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God." 

Coteper:  Tusk.  1.  742. 

*6.  The  act  of  establishing,  forming,  or  setting  in 
order;  foundation. 

or-dln-and,  ».  [Lat.  ordinandus,  fut.  pass, 
part,  of  ordino=to  ordain  (q.  v.J.l  A  candidate 
for  ordination  :  one  who  is  about  to  be  ordained  or 
admitted  to  holy  orders. 

or  din  ant,  a.  &  >.  [Lat.  ordt'nans,  pr.  par.  of 
on/i'iui  •-  to  ordain  (q.  v.).] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Ordaining,  appointing,  regulating. 
(Shaketp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

B.  At  .inii.fl. :  One  who  ordains ;  a  bishop  who 
confers  orders. 

or'-dln-ar-I-ly* ,  *or-dln-ar-i-lye,  adv.   [Eng. 


ordinary ;  -ly.l 
1.  In  an  orain 


. 

but  different  ways  of  spelling  the  same  word.] 
*1.  Order,  orderly  disposition   or    arrang 


inarv  manner;  according  to  estab- 
lished or  settled  rules  or  method. 

2.  Usually,  generally,  commonly;  in  most  cases. 

"A  form  and  person  more  than  ordinarily  comely." — 
Observer,  No.  8. 

or  -din  ar-jf,  *or-din-ar-ie,  *or-din-ar-ye,  a. 

A  8.    [Fr.  ordinaire,  from  Lat.  ordinariust    from 
ordo  (geuit.  ordinu) =order ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ordinario.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Established,   settled,  regular,   customary,  ac- 
cording to  established  rule  or  order. 

2.  Usual,  common,  frequent,  habitual. 

"These  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary." 

Shaketp.:  ll.nri,  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  4. 

3.  Snrli  as  may  be  found  or  metwith  at  any  time : 
not  distinguishable    from  others   by  any  special 
mark  or  feature ;  not  out  of  the  common ;  hence, 
often    applied   to    something  rather   inferior   or 
mediocre ;  commonplace. 

I.  Plain,  not  handsome. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  mass,  the  general  body,  the  generality. 

"I  see  no  mora  in  you, 
Than  in  the  ordinary  of  nature's  sale-work." 

Shakesp.:  An  Yuu  Like  II,  Hi.  5. 

2.  Something  ordinarily  used;  something  in  ordi- 
nary or  common  use. 

3.  A  meal  prepared  for  all  comers,  as  distinguished 
from  one  especially  ordered  for  a  particular  person 
or  persons ;  a  repast. 

"  [He]  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart, 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

4.  An  eating-house  where  meals  are  served  to  all 
comers ;  a  place  where  there  is  a  fixed  price  for  each 
article  ordered. 

*5.  A  settled  order  or  use  for  public  worship. 
"  0*11111111!    .    .    .    devised    that  ordinary  or  form  of 
service."— Fuller:  Ckureh  atstory,  III.  i.  28. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  heraldic  term  indicating  an  addition 
to  a  coat  of  arms.    The  ordinaries  proper  are  nine 
in  number,  viz.,  the  chief,  pale,  bend,  bend  sinister, 
fess,  bar,  chevron,  cross,  and  saltier.    The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  lesser  ordinaries  or  sub-ordi- 
naries, such  as  the  gyron,  pile,  orle,  tressure,  Ac. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Civil  Law:  A  judge  who  has  authority  to  take 
cognizance  of  causes  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by 
deputation. 

(2)  Common  and  Canon  Law:  An  ecclesiastical 
judge;  one  who  has  ordinary  and  immediate  juris- 
diction in  ecclesiastical  matters.    In  the  Church  of 
England  the  bishop  is  the  ordinary  of  his  own  dio- 
<•('-'•.  and  the  two  archbishops  are  the  ordinaries  of 
thoirrespectiv   provinces. 

"  He  had,  as  supreme  ordinary,  put  forth  directions, 
charging  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  to  abstain  from 
touching  in  their  discourses  on  controverted  points  of 
doctrine." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Navy: 

*(1)  The  establishment  of  persons  employed  to 
take  charge  of  government  snips  when  laid  up  in 
harbor. 

(2)  The  state  of  a  ship,  ont  of  commission,  and 
laid 


ordination 

(2)  Ordinary  of  the  Mast: 

Roman  Liturgy :  The  part  of  the  mass  which  pre- 
cedes and  that  which  follows  the  Canon,  and  is  the 
same  every  day. 

ordinary-conveyances, .-.  /•'. 

Law :  Those  deeds  of  transfer  which  are  entered 
into  between  two  or  more  persons  without  an  as- 
surance in  a  superior  court  of  justice. 

ordinary-seaman,  .-•. 

Naut.:  A  sailor  competent  to  perform  the  ordin- 
ary or  commoner  duties,  but  who  has  not  been 
sufficiently  long  at  sea  to  be  qualified  to  be  rated  as 
an  able  seaman. 

•or'-dln-ar-y'-Bhlp,  ».  lEng.  ordinary;  -»fctp.] 
The  state,  position,  or  office  of  an  ordinary. 

•or-dln-at.  o.    [ORDINATE,  o.]    . 

•or'-dln-ate,  t>.  t.  [OEDINATE,  «.]  To  appoint, 
to  ordain,  to  regulate. 

"The  Almighty,  who  onWnatM  all  their  [thy  enemies] 
motions  to  his  own  holy  purpose." — Bp.  Hall:  The  Balm 
of  Qtlead,  §  3. 

or'-dln-ate,  *or-dln-at,  *or-dyn-ate,  o.  A  «. 
[Lat.  ordinatus,  pa.  par.  of  ordtno=to  set  m  order, 
to  ordain  (q.  v.).J 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  Regular,  well  regulated,  temper- 
ate. (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,160.) 

Z..Oeom.:  (See  extract.) 

"  Ordtnate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides  and 
all  their  angles  equal." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

B.  At  substantive : 

Analyt.  Geom. :  The  onlinate  of  a  point  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  reference,  by  means  of  which  the 
position  of  a  point  is  determined  with  respect  to- 
fixed  straight  lines,  taken  as  coordinate  axes.  The 
ordinate  of  a  point  to  a  diameter  of  a  conic  section 
is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  that  diameter, 
measured  on  a  line  parallel  to  a  tangent  drawn  at 
the  vertex  of  the  diameter.  The  ordinate  to  a  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  half  the  chord  through  the  point 
which  is  bisected  by  the  diameter.  [COORDIN- 
ATE, «.] 

•or-dln-ate-lf,  *or  dyn-ate-ly,  aiU:  [Ene. 
ordinate;  -fy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  a  regular  or  methodical  manner;   in  duo 
order. 

"  I  wyl  ordynately  treate  of  the  two  partes  of  a  publyke 
weale. — Sir  T.  Elyut;  The  Qovernour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Temperately,    properly,    duly.    (Chaucer:  The 
Pertones  Tale.) 

II.  Geom.:  In  the  manner  of  an  ordinate. 

or  dln-a  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  ordinatin,  from  ordtn- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  ordtno=to  set  in  order,  to  ordain ; 
Fr.  ordination;  Sp.  ordinacion ;  Ital.  urdmuzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  disposing  or  arranging  in  regular 
order ;  the  state  of  being  disposed  in  regular  order ; 
order,  arrangement. 

"  Cyrus  disposed  his  trees  like  his  armies  in  regular 
ordination." — Browne:  Qanlett  tif  Cyrus. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"The  French  reform'd  from  preaching  yon  restrain, 
Because  you  judge  their  ordination  vain." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  467. 

3.  The  state  of  being  ordained  or  appointed;  set- 
tin  I  or  established  order  or  tendency. 

II.  Ritual: 

I.  Roman:  The  act  of  conferring  the  sacrament 
of  order.  Women  are  incapable  of  being  validly 
ordained  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34;  I  Tim.  ii.  11, 12).  Ordina- 
tion is,  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  conferred  by 
bishops,  but  abbots  may  confer  minor  orders  on 
their  subjects.  Dimissory  letters  are  necessary  if  a 
man  is  to  be  ordained  for  a  diocese  other  thai;  that 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  he  must  have  legitimate 
and  sufficient  title  (q.  v.).  Ordination  to  sacred 
orders,  according  to  the  general  law  of  the  Church, 
can  only  take  place  on  the  Saturdays  in  the  four 
Ember  weeks,  on  the  fifth  Saturday  in  Lent,  or  on 
Holy  Saturday,  and  always  during  mass.  Minor 


, 

(Spenter:  F.  <?..  IV.  iii.  5.) 
*2.  Order,  rank,  degree. 
*3.  Ordnance,  cannon. 


laid  up  in  charge  of  officers.    A  ship  in  ordinary  is 
one  laid  up  under  the  charge  of  the  master  attend- 
augemont.    ant. 

IT  (1)  In  ordinary:  In  constant  and  actual  serv- 
ice; attending  or  serving  at  stated  times;  as,  a 
chaplain  or  physician  in  ordinary. 


orders  (q.  v.)  can  be  conferred  at  general  ordina 
tions,  and  also  on  any  Sunday  or  holiday,  n 
sarily  during  mass.    The  Council  of  Trent 


xxiii.,can.  8,  de  Kef.)  enjoins  that  sacred  orders 
should  be  publicly  conferred  in  the  cathedral  or  in 
one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  diocese,  in  the 
presence  of  the  canons,  but  custom  has  sanctioned 
a  departure  from  the  practice  when  a  reasonable 
cause  exists.  Regulars  are  usually  ordained  in 
their  monasteries.  [ORDER,*.  II.] 

2.  In  this  country  Protestant  churches  have  each 
their  own  method  of  ordination,  which  is  rather  a 
service  of  consecration  than  a  sacrament  imparting 
special  power.  The  ordination  in  the  Episcopal 
church  is  patterned  largely  after  that  of  the  English 
Episcopal  church. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -jlon  =  zhun.    -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  anus.     -We,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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wearing  away  of  older  rocks,  the  minerals  having 
been  washed  out  and  re-deposited  by  the  agency  or 
water.  Were  it  not  for  tho  fact  that  much  of  the 
gold  and  silver-bearing  ores  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  of  too  Iowa  grade  to  work  profitably, 
the  product  of  those  metals  would  have  been  much 
greater  from  many  of  the  Western  States,  as  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  low  grade  ores  now  encumber  the 
dumpsof  tho  mines.  Improved  methods  of  treating 
the  ore  or  some  cheaper  plan  of  transportation  to 
tho  smelters-  from  the  mines  is  certain  to  transform 
mucli  of  this  now  valueless  product  into  one  of 
great  value.  Edison  has  experimented  with  some 
degree  of  success  in  treating  low  grade  ore  by  the 
electrical  process. 

ore-concentrator,  ore-separator,  a. 

Mining  :  A  contrivance  to  sort  ores  according  to 
richness,  or  to  separate  the  metallic  portions  of 
powdered  ores  from  the  gaugue. 

ore-crusher,  8. 

Minim/:  A  mill  for  breaking  ores  into  small  pieces 
for  further  treatment. 

ore-furnace,  8. 

Afetall.  :  A  furnace  for  operating  upon  ores.  The 
term  is  general,  but  the  actual  furnaces  have  spe- 
cific names  and  various  constructions,  according  to 
the  metal,  its  gangue,  the  condition,  &c. 

ore-separator,  8.    [ORE-CONCENTBATOE.] 

ore-stamp,  ».   [STAMP-MILL.] 

ore-washer,  8. 

M'tnU.:  A  means  of  separating  metal  from  ore 
after  the  latter  has  been  reduced  to  powder. 

•ore-weed,  ore-wood,  8.    Sea-weed.    (Careic.) 

•ore  (2),  8.  [A.  S.  dr.]  Grace,  favor,  help,  protec- 
tion. 

Or  e  ad,  8.  [Lat.  ore<u  (genit.  orradm),  from 
Gr.  Oreias  (genit.  Oreiadot),  from  oro8=a  mount- 
ain ;  Fr.  Ore'ode.J 

Class.  Mythol.  :  One  of  the  nymphs  of  the  mount- 

ins,   who  generally    attended  upon    Diana,  and 


orgal 

8r-B-6-daph'-n8,  «.  [Prof,  orto-,  and  Gr.  daphne 
=a  laurel.  1 

1.  Bat.:  Agenusof  Lauracete.chieflyfromtropical 
America.    It  consists  of  large  trees  with  alternate 
leaves  and  panicles  or  racemes  of  umbel-like  beads 
of  (lowers,  with  nine  stamens.    Oreodaphne  opif'-rn 
is  a  large  tree  fonnd  in  the  forests  between   the 
Orinoco  and  the  Parana.    When  incision  ia  made 
in  the  bark,  there  gushes  out  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  a  discutient.    The  fruit,  when  distilled,  yields  a 
yellow  wine-colored  and  scented  volatile  oil,  used 
in  Brazil  in  contractions  of  the  joints,  pains  in  the 
limbs,   Ac.      O.    fee-tens   furnishes    the   til   of  the 
Canaries,  a  kind  of  wood  with  a   bad  odor;  O. 
exaltata,   the   Sweet   Wood   of   Jamaica  :  and    O. 
cupularis,  the  cinnamon  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

2.  Palceobot.  :  Oreodaphne  heerii  is  found  in  the 
Older  Pliocene  of  Italy. 

6-16  -6-don,  «.  [Prefix  oreo-,  and  Greek  odoui 
(genit.  odonfo«)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oreo- 
dontida?  (q.v.).  It  is  from  the  Miocene  of  North 
America,  and  is  intermediate  between  the  Suida 
and  theCervidw.  Its  size  was  about  equal  to  that 
of  a  sheep. 

8r  <5-6-dSn  -tl-d»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oreodon, 
genit.  oreudont(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idae.] 

Palceont.:  The  Ruminating  Hogs  of  Loidy.  A 
transitional  family  of  Artiodactyla,  having  affini- 
ties with  the  Suida  and  the  Kuminantia.  Though 
it  is  probable  that  they  chewed  the  cud,  there  is  no 
evidence  on  the  point. 

8r-S  6  d5x  -9.,  8.  [Prof,  oreo-,  and  Gr.  dox«  = 
glory.  J 

Bo/..-  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Arecew:  Oreodoxa 
oleracea  is  the  same  as  Areca  oleracea.  [C  ABBAGE- 

TREE.] 

Sr-S  8g  -ra-pny1,  8.  [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr.  graph/) 
=  to  draw,  to  write,  to  describe.]  The  science  of 
mountains  ;  a  description  of  mountains. 

-t6f  ,  s.    [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr.  nekte>= 


:    a  swimmer.] 


ordinative 

3.  Anglimn:  Strictly  speaking,  tho  term  ordina- 
tion U  used  only  of  priests,  deacons  being  "  made." 
and  no  lower  order  being  recognized.  Order  is  not 
a  sacrament  in  the  Anglican  Church,  though  there, 
is  more  than  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  High  Chiirch- 
MI.MI  to  recognize  it  as  such,  and  the  Rev.  Orby 
.!••>•  i  <llou.  Ecclet.  Terna,  s.v.  Ordination)  says, 
"  Tho  ordination  of  priests  has  generally  been 
counted  among  the  five  lesser  Sacramento  of  the 
t'lmrch."  [ORDEB,  ».  II.  (2). I  Ordinations  areheld 
on  the  Sundays  following  the  four  Ember  seasons, 
and  the  canonical  interstices  are  observed.  [INTER- 
STICE, 8.  If.] 

I.  PntbvttrioH :  Ordination  by  laying  on  the 
hands  of  tile  Presbytery  is  required  before  a  proba- 
tionur  obtains  the  full  stains  of  a  minister.  It  ia 
not  conferred  unless  ho  has  received  a  call  as  pas- 
tor or  an  appointment  as  a  missionary.  Elders  are 
orduinod  by  the  Session. 

or  -din  a  live,",  f  Lat.  ordinal  irus,  from  ordi'n- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  orrfi'no=>to  ordain  (q.  v.) :  O.  Fr. 
ordinal!/:  Ital.  &  Span,  ordinativo.]  Tending  to 
ordain;  directing. 

or  din  &  tor,  8.  [Lat.,  from  onlinutu*,  pa.  par. 
ofordino;  Ital.  ordtnatore:  Fr.  ontinateur.]  One 
who  ordains,  appoints,  or  establishes;  a  director; 
a  ruler.  (Adamtt:  Works,  i.  424, i 

ord  -nance,  *or  den  ance,  *or  din  ance,  *or 
don-ance,  *.  1  Tlie  --arneword  as  ordinance  (q.  v.).] 
Tho  original  meaning  was  the  bore  or  size  of  tun 
gun,  and  thence  the  word  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  gun  itself,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Caliver 
(.stead.  ]  (ORDINANCE.]  Cannons,  mortars,  great 
guns,  howitzers ;  firearms  too  large  and  heavy  to 
be  fired  from  the  person ;  frequently  applied  to  all 
sorts  of  artillery. 

ordnance  datum, ». 

tfurv. :  A  Hied  level  to  which  all  the  levels  taken 
in  the  British  ordnance  survey  are  referred.  It  is  a 

Kiint  or  level  twelve  feet  six  inches  below  Trinity 
igh-water  mark,  or  four  feet  six  inches  above 
Trinity  Low-water  mark. 

ordnance-survey,  subs/.  Tho  official  surveyor 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  tho  country  by  the  Royal  Engineers, 
assisted  by  civilians. 

or  -ddn  nan;e,  ».    [Fr.J    [ORDINANCE.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lanfj. :  Tho  act  of  disposing  or  arranging 
in  proper  order;  the  proper  arrangement  or  dispo- 
sition of  tho  parts  of  a  nuilding  or  work  of  art,  or 
of  tho  figures  in  a  picture,  Ac. 

"  The  general  design,  the  nrdonnance  or  disposition  of 
It."  -Dryilen.  Life  o/ Plutarch. 

II.  French  Hi»tory : 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  decree  of  tho  king  or 
rugont  before  tho  revolution  of  1789. 

2.  The  decision    of  a    criminal  court  upon    tho 
motion  of  the  procurator-general. 

•or  -din  nant,  a.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  or<Jo»iner=to 
ordain.]  Pertaining  to  or  implying  ordonnance. 

or -dare,  *.  (Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  ord=fllthy,  from 
Lat.  horridu»= horrid  (q.v.);  Ital.  ordura,  from 
ordo=dirty,  foul-1 

1.  Dung,  excrement,  firces,  filth. 

"Gardener*  do  with  ordure  hide  those  root**. 
That  shall  Drat  spring." 

Sltaktup.:  Henry  r.,  11.  4. 

2.  Defect,  imperfection. 

3.  Crime,  fault. 

"  Those  let  me  curse;  what  vengeance  will  they  urge, 

Whose  orrfiinr*  neither  plague  nor  fire  can  purge*" 

Dritlrni  The  Medal,  188. 

Or  dn  rofis./i.  [Eug.  ordur(e);  -ma.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  ordure; 
filthy,  (Drai/ton:  Pattoralf, Eel.  11.) 

8re  (l),*or, ».  [A.  S.  dr=ore,  dr=brass;  cogn. 
witli  Icel.  eir  =  brass;  O.  H.Ger.  tr;  Gor.  erz;  Goth. 
tiiz.nia;  Lat.  -ry^ore,  bronze;  Sansc.  ay<M=iron.J 

Min.  (pi.) :  Substances  found  in  the  earth  from 
which  motals  are  obtained  by  various  processes,  but 
ehiefly  by  roasting  and  smelting.  Ore  consists  of 
melals  mineralized  by  chemical  combination  with 
»>no  or  more  of  t  lie  non-met  all  ic  elements.  The  prin- 
cipal ores  ftro  comliinations  of  metals  with  sulphur, 
•  ing  Ktlphtdec;  with  chlorine,  forming  chlo- 
ridea;  with  oxygen,  forming  oxides;  and  with  car- 
'i  lie,  -ili'-ie,  nlphtiric.  arseiiic,  nml  phosphoric 
acids,  tormina  carlxmates,  silicates,  sulphates. 
arsenat.es,  and  pliospliates.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  all  mineral  substances  containing  metal~ 
combined  or  fie.',  are  <•  dlr-l  , ,,,.^.  They  are  found 
in  veins  or  lodes,  in  bedded  masses,  and  also  dis- 
seminated in  rocks  of  all  aires,  Ixith  i^noous  anil 
stratified  sedimentary.  In  tho  latter,  the  ores  of 
iron  and  manganese  nre  the  mo-t  ubiindani.  and 

<>ft  'ii  f d  in  beds  of  large  extent.    Some  ores,  as 

well  as  native  motals,  are  also  found  in  alluvial 

depo-its;  gold,   platinum,  ir.,  in   tho-e  known  as 

pincers.    Plncer  products,  sometime* Called  placer 

,  have  deen  derived  from  tho  degradation  and 

fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,     w8t,     here,     camel,    hJr,    there;     pine,     pit,    Bire,    Or,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or.     w»re,     wplf,     w8rk,     wH6.     son;     mote,     cub.     cure,    unite,     cttr,     rule,    foil;     try,     Syrian,     n,    a  =  6;     ey  =  a.      an  =  kw. 


accompanied  her  in  hunting. 

8r  -8  ads,  s.    [OREAS.] 

Bot.:  AyaricitA  oreades. 

6  re   as,  «.    [OREAD.] 

Zaol.  :  The  more  usual  name  for  the  genus  Boecla- 
phus  (q.  v.).  [PAL.EOREAS.] 

8r  8  as  -t8r,  ».  [Prof,  oreo-,  and  Gr.  aitir=& 
star.] 

Zool.  <t  Palceont.  :  The  typical  genns  of  the  family 
Oreastridw  (q.  v.).  Found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Chalk,  in  tho  Tertiary,  and  recent. 

Sr-S-is  -trI-dS9,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  oreaster, 
genit.  oreo8tr(t8)  ;  Lat.  fcm.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Pal&ont.  :  A  family  of  Starfishes,  order  Aste- 
roidea.  There  are  two  rows  of  ambulacral  feet,  the 
skin  is  granular,  pierced  by  minute  holes. 

Or  e  g6n,  8.  One  of  tho  states  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
Spanish  word  signifying  *'  Wild  Thyme,"  so  called 
on  account  of  tho  abundance  of  tho  herb  found  by 
early  explorers.  Credit  of  discoverygcnorally  given 
to  Capt.  Gray,  of  Boston,  1792.  Fur  Company's 
trading  post  at  Astoria,  1S11.  Organized  ns  a  terri- 
tory, 1848;  admitted  1859.  School  age  4-20,  school 
system  good.  Climate:  In  western  Oregon  moist, 
equable,  rainfall  59  inches.  In  eastern  Oregon  dry. 
Both  pleasant  and  healthful,  though  subject  to 
occasional  extremes  at  east.  Frosts  on  high  lands. 
Average  temperature,  summer  65',  winter  45". 

Oregon-mole,  «. 

ZoOl.:  Scapanus  towntendii.  It  is  larger  than 
the  Common  Mole  (Talpa  europcea),  and  is  found 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  California  to 
4T10  N. 

8r-elde,s.    [OROIDE.] 

•orelllet  (as  6  ra  -y8t,  s.    [Fr.  ore«I«=the  ear.] 

Anc.  Arm.:  An  ear-piece;  a  rounder  oval  plate 
tocover  tho  ear.  attached  to  the  steel  cups  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  They  were  fastened  with  hinges 
to  enable  them  to  bo  lifted  up.  They  were  frequently 
perforated  to  enable  tho  wearer  to  hear  better,  and 
sometimes  they  had  spikes  projecting  from  their 
centers. 

8r-8-I    nus,8.    [Or.  oremo8=moantainons.] 

Ichthy.:  Agenusof  Cyprinidee,  group  Cyprinina. 
Tho  vent  and  anal  fin  in  a  sheath,  covered  with 
enlarged  tiled  scales.  Three  species,  from  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  Himalayas. 

8-r8l  -Hn,8.  [Mod.  Lat.  oreH(ano)=  the  specific 
name  of  the  Arnotto-troo;  -in  (C'/Um.).] 

I'hem.:  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  fonnd  together 
with  bixin,  in  annatto  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  dyes  uluiuod  goods  yellow. 

Sr  8  6  ,  pri-f.  [Gr.  orp»=a  mountain.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  mountains;  inhabiting 
mountains. 


. 

IrMkf.  :  A  genus  of  ('yprinidn,  group  Cobitidina, 
from  hill  streams  near  Kong-Kong. 

Sr-S-6-pna-gI  -nse,  «.  pi.  [Modem  Latin  oreo- 
phas(iti)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inos.] 

Ornith.:  Mountain  Curassows;  a  sub-family  of 
Cracidw. 

6r-8  4-pha'-sl8,  ».  [Prof.  oreo-,  and  Lat.phaii* 
(rolucri8)  =  tho  Phasiau  bird,  the  pheasant.] 

Ornith.:  Mountain  Curassow  ;  the  sole  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Oreophasinn  (q.v.).  There  is  but 
a  single  species,  Oreophasis  derbianus,  from  the 
mountains  of  Guatemala.  The  first  specimen 
brought  to  England  was  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby,  after  whom  it  was  named. 

Sr-S-6  pl-th6  -CUS,  ».  [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Greek 
pilhckos=an  ape.] 

Palceont.:  A  genns  of  Catarhine  Monkeys  from 
the  Italian  Miocene,  with  dental  affinities  to  some 
of  the  generalized  types  of  theprimitiveUngnlates. 

8r-8-6-Ban'-rfi8,  «.  [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr.  «a«ro» 
=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  family  Glyp- 
tosaurids*,  from  the  Eocene  Tertiary  of  North 
America. 

8r-8-5s  -8-Hn,  s.  [Lat.  oreofel(inum)  =  mountain 
parsley;  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  (CiHtOih.  Isomeric  with  benzoic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  peu- 
cedanin.  It  forms  fine  silky  needles,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  in 
potash  with  yellow  color. 

6r-8-8s  -81-Sne,  8.    [Eng.  oreo«el(in)  ;  -one.] 

ot  oreoselin, 


Chem.: 


-    The 


prepared  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
on  athamanta,  heating  to  expel  the  valerianic  acid, 
and  dissolving  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystal- 
lizes in  masses  of  fine  needles.  It  is  without  taste 
or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  190*. 

8r-S  8t'-ra-gfis,  «.  [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr.  tragot= 
a  hu-goat.] 

/.<:itl.  :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  founded  by  Sunde- 
vall.  with  a  single  species,  Oreotragwi  saltator,  tin* 
Antilope  taltatrix  of  Boddaert.  I  KUTSPRINGER.] 

Sr6x-l8,  «.    [Or.] 

M'-L:  A  desire  or  longing. 

•orf  gild,  «.  [A.  S.  orfegild,  yrfegild:  orfe,  yrfe= 
property,  and  aild,  <7eM=payment.] 

Old  Laic:  The  restitution  of  goods  or  money 
taken  away  by  a  thief  by  violence  if  the  robbery 
was  committed  in  1  lie  daytime. 

•or  fray,  «.    [OSPREY.] 

•or  frays,  »or  frales,  »or  phrese,  «.  [O.  Fr. 
or/mis  (Fr.  or/roi').l  [ORPHRKV.J  Fringe  of  «old 
or  silver  embroidery  laid  on  copes  and  other  church 
vestments. 

•or   gal,  «.    [ARGAL.] 


orgament 

*or -ga-ment,  «.    f  A  corrupt,  of  Or.  oreiijnnon.] 

Tin-  same  a.s  ORIGAN  (q.  v.). 

or  gall,  *or  gane,  s.  [Fr.  organ?=an  organ  or 
instrument  wherewith  anything  may  ho  made  or 
<|OM»  (Cotijrave),  from  Latin  on/atium  =  an  imple- 
nii-iit .  In >m  Or.  organon,  cogn.  witli  erowt  =  work ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  organo.] 

I.  Onliuitnj  Ltinyuntie: 

I.  An  inurnment ;  tlio  means  by  which  any  office, 
duty,  or  function  is  performed;  that  by  which  some 
important  fiction  is  performed  or  objoct  attained  ; 
espec.,  ono  of  th<> -<'  parts  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
body  by  which  some  particular  actioD,  duty,  opera- 
tion, or  function  is  performed;  a  natural  instru- 
mint;  as.  The  eye  is  tho  organ  of  sight ;  the  longs 
urn  tin'  nrgant  of  respiration;  animals  and  plant* 
have  reproductive  oryuns,  &c. 

'2.^  A  medium,  moans,  or  instrument  of  communi- 
cation between  persons;  a  medium  or  chanurl  of 
convoying  or  expressing  cue's  opinions.  (Cowper: 
Task,  ii.355.) 

3.  Hence,  a  newspaper,  as  the  medium  of  express- 
ing public  opinion. 

"  The  organs  of  the  extreme  party." — London  Evening 
Standard. 

*4.  A  musical  instrument  of  any  kind. 

5.  The  vocal  organs  collectively;  the  voice, 

*0.  Palate,  taste,     (ticntleman  Instructed,  p.  367.) 

II.  Tit-linically: 

1.  Anal.  (;;'.):   Members  of  an  organized  being 
through  which  its  functions  are  executed.    Thus 
tho  root,  stem,  and  leaves  of  a  plant,  the  heart,  &c., 
the  brain  and  stomach  of  an  animal  are  organs. 
They  am  composed  of  tissues. 

2.  Music :  The  most  comprehensive  and  important 
of  all  wind  instruments.     Its  history  can  be  traced 
back  to  tho  earliest  antiquity.      Starting  from  a 
small  collection  of  pipes,  perhaps   oven    from    a 
syrinx,  it  has  gradually  grownin  size  and  complexity 
until,  at  tho  present  day,  one  performer  has  complete 
control  over  many  thousands  of  pipes.     Thougab, 
translated  "organ,"  in  Genesis   (iv.  21)  and   Job 
<xxi.  12),  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  and  sim- 
plest forms  of  a  collection  of  pipes  placed  over  a 
•wind-box  or  sound-board.      In    this    rudimentary 
state,  tho  wind  was  admitted  to  each  pipe  at  the 
will  of  the  player  by  moans  of  a  sliding  strip  of 
wood,  which  could  be  pulled  in  and  out;  this  mech- 
1111  ism  was  the  ancestor  of  our  modern  key-board. 
Tin-  noxt  step  was  to  have  more  than  one  series  of 
pipes;  strips  of  wood  passing  lengthwise  under  the 
months  of  each  sot  enabled  the  player,  by  pulling 
a  stop,  to  exorcise  a  choice  as  to  which  he  used\ 
Afterward,  as  larger  organs  were  constructed,  the 
smaller    were   called     "portative,"    because   they 
could  be  carried  about  in  processions,  &c.,  and  tho 
large  were  called  "positive"  IPiisrr],  because  they 
wore  fixtures.    The  essential  principles  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  organ  wore  thus  discovered,  and  it 
only  remained  to  expand  the  instruments  (1)  by  tho 
placing  of  several  organs  under  tho  control  of  one 
player,  with  a  separate  maunal  or  clavier  for  each; 
(2)  by  the  use  of  keys  to  bo  played  by  the  feet,  or 
pedals;  (;))  by  tho  increase  of  the  compass;  (4)  by 
tho  introduction  of  groat  variety   of  tone ;   (5)  by 
perfecting  the  bellows  and  wind-supply,  and  placing 
tho  registers  under  the  organist's  control  by  means 
of  mechanical  appliances.      It  is  probable  that  the 
wso  of  water  in  ancient  organs    (hence  called  hy- 
draulic organs)  was    merely  for    tho    purpose   of 
graduating  tho  exit  of  air  from  a  chamber  into  the 
pipes.    In  modern  instruments-,  four,  or  sometimes 
even  five,  rows  of  keys  are  found,  each  representing 
:i  distinct  instrument;  these  are  named  after  their 
uso  or  characteristics;  as,  Groat  organ,  that  used 
for  grand    effects,    the    principal    manual ;   Choir 
organ,  that  used  for  tho  accompaniment  of  voices; 
Solo  organ,  that  containing  stops  for    solo   use; 
Swell  organ,  pipes  placed  in  a  distant  box,  with 
shutters  opening  and  closing  like  Venetian  blinds, 
by  moans  of  which  a  ci -•  •* vmlo  can  be  made;  Pedal 
organ,  the  pipes  controlled  by  the  pedals.    Pipes 
ramio  from  32  feet  to  1£  inch  in  length;  they  are 
divided  into  two  great   classes,    Flue  and    Reed, 
names  which   need   no  explanation.    Tho  title  of 
stops  generally  intimates  their  quality  of  tone,  e.g., 
Flute,  Violin,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Trumpet,  Ac.     The 
touch  of  a  large  organ  is  made  "light"  by  lovers 
filled  with  highly    compressed    air,  hence   called 
Pneumatic  lovers;  tho  long  array  of  stops  is  con- 
trol led  by  composition-pedals,  combination-pistons, 
or  by  ventils;  and,  lastly,  mechanical  meaus  have 
superseded  manual  labor  for  blowing. 

T[  l!y  the  old  writers  tho  instrument  was  called 
f/n'  orf/.nis,  or  a  pair  of  organs. 

IT  Organ  of  Bojanus: 

Comp.  Anat.  cfc  Physiol.:  A  double  organ  with 
two  bilaterally  symmetrical  halves,  ono  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  just  below  the  pericardium,  com- 
municating with  it  and  with  the  mantle  cavity,  in 
the  Lameflibranchiata.  This  organ  performs  the 
function  of  a  kidney,  is  in  some  cases  connected 
with  reproduction,  and  probably  corresponds  to 
th.'  pseudo-hearts  of  the  Hrachiopoda. 
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organ-blower,  >.  One  who  blows  the  bellows  of 
an  organ. 

organ-builder, «.  One  whoso  business  is  to  con- 
struct musical  organs. 

organ-coupler, «. 

Music:  The  mechanism  in  an  organ  which  con- 
nects together  two  manuals,  or  a  manual  and  the 
pedals,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  ono  is  played 
upon  the  other  is  simultaneously  acted  upon  ;  e.  a., 
"Swell  to  great  "means  that  when  playing  on  the 
groat  organ  the  swell  will  also  bo  acted  upon ; 

Great  to  pedals"  means  that  tho  pedals,  when 
played,  will  draw  down  the  keys  of  the  great  organ, 
Ac.  Octavo  couplers  are  those  which  act  at  tho 
interval  of  an  octavo  above  or  bolow. 

organ-fish,  e. 

IcMhy.;  The  same  as  DBCM-FISH  (q.  v.). 

organ-harmonlcon,  8. 

Music:  A  large  harmonium  or  cabinet-organ. 

organ-ling,  s.    A  large  kind  of  Hug. 

organ-loft,  8. 

Building:  That  part  of  a  church  designed  for 
receiving  the  organ  and  its  appurtenances.  Often 
an  end  gallery  is  chosen  for  this  purpose.  In 
ancient  buildings  it  was  customary  to  place  it  at 
one  side  of  tho  choir,  usually  tho  north. 

organ-pipe,  t. 

1.  Lit.  A  Music:  A  tube  in  which  air  is  vibrated 
to  produce  a  musical  sound.  [ORGAN  PIPE.] 

*2.  Fig. :  A  windpipe,  a  throat,  a  voice.  (Hhakesp. : 
Tempetf,  iii.  3.) 

Orynn-pipe  coral : 

Zo6l. :  Tubipora  mutica. 

organ-point,  s. 

Music :  A  passage  in  which  tho  tonic  or  dominant 
is  sustained  continuously  by  ono  part,  while  the 
other  parts  move.  Also  called  the  pedal-point. 

organ-rest,  s. 

Her. :  A  figure  of  uncertain  origin  borno  by  cer- 
tain ancient  families. 

organ-screen,  s. 

Arch.:  An  ornamental  stone  wall  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber framework,  on  which  a  church  organ  is  placed, 
and  which  in  English  cathedrals  and  churches 
usually  forms  the  western  termination  of  the  choir. 

organ-stop,  8.    [STOP,  «.] 

*or'-gan.  ».  t.  [ORGAN,  ».]  To  furnish  with  an 
organ  or  organs ;  to  organize;  to  form  organically. 

"Thou  art  elemented  and  organed  for  other  apprehen- 
sions."— Mannyngham:  Discourse,  p.  89. 

or  -gan  dig.  or  -gan  df,  ».   [Fr.  organdi.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  muslin  or  cotton  fabric  remark- 
able fonts  extreme  lightness  and  transparency. 

or-gin  -Ic,  *or-gan  -Ick,  *or  gan  -Ic-al,  adj. 

[Fr.  organique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  organico,  from  Lat. 
organ  icus^iTom  organum=an  organ  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  orgau  or  organs  of 
animals  or  plants. 

2.  Pertaining  to  objects  that  have  organs;  per- 
taining to  organized  beings  or  objects ;  pertaining 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  pertaining 
to,  exhibiting,  or  possessing  characteristics  pecu- 
liar to  animal  or  vegetable  life  and  structure;  as, 
organic  bodies,  organic  remains. 

3.  Forming  a  whole  composed  of   a  systematic 
arrangement  of  parts ;  organized. 

4.  Instrumental;  acting  as  instruments  of  nature 
or  art  to  a  certain  end. 

IT  Organic  description  of  curves : 
Geom.:  The  description  of  curves  on  a  plane  by 
means  of  instruments. 

organic-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chtm.:  Carbon  acids.  Derived  from  hydro-car- 
bons by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  of  theuniva- 
lent  group  (COOH),  called  carboxyl,  or  oxatyl,  for 
an  equal  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  hydro- 
carbon ;  the  number  of  atoms  replaced  determining 
whether  the  acid  is  mono-,  di-,  or  tri-basic.  Most  of 
those  acids  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohols, 
by  replacing  H2  in  the  oxatylic  portion  by  O,  e.g., 

)[:{^HO-fO2=  |  cobs. (acetic  acid)  +  H2O;  but 
there"  are  several  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
derivatives  of  alcohols  of  any  known  series. 

organic-analysis,  s. 

Chem. :  The  application  of  such  processes  as  shall 
determine  the  relative  proportion  of  the  elements 
of  which  a  compound  is  composed,  and  tho  number 
of  atoms  of  the  component  elements  contained  in 
tho  molecule. 

organic-bases,  8.  pi. 

Chem.:  Tho  alkaloids  of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin,  and  tho  derivatives  of  ammonia  produced 
by  tho  destructive  distillation  of  complex  organic 
matter,  and  those  formedchemically  by  substituting 
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tho  hydrogen  of  ammonia  by  organic  radicals.  They 
have  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  saturate  acida 
like  ammonia,  and  form  with  them,  in  many  in- 
stances, well-defined  crystalline  salts, 
organic-chemistry,  8. 

Chem. :  Tho  chemistry  of  tho  carbon  compounds 
in  which  tho  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  of  the  substance 
is  directly  united  with  carbon.  No  distinction  is 
drawn  between  compounds  which  are  the  products 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  those  obtained 
by  direct  combination  of  tho  elements.  It  is  owing 
to  the  number  and  great  complexity  of  the  carbon 
compounds  that  they  are  dealt  with  under  a  sepa- 
rate division. 

organic-disease,  8. 

Pathol. :  The  morbid  state  of  an  organ  itself ,  as 
distinguished  from  a  functional  disease,  i.  e.,  one 
affecting  functions. 

organic-laws, ».  pi.  Laws  directly  affecting  the 
fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution  of  a  state. 

organic-matter,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  There  is  no  elementary  or  self-subststent  organic  mut- 
ter, as  Buffon  taught:  the  inorganic  elements  into  which 
the  particles  of  organic  matter  pass  by  their  final  decom- 
position are  organically  recom|x>sed,  and  fitted  for  the 
sustenance  of  animals,  through  the  operations  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  No  animal  can  subsist  on  inorganic 
matter."— Owen:  Anat.  Invertebrate*  (1848),  p.  28. 

organic-radical,  s. 

Chem. :  A  group  of  atoms  containing  ono  or  more 
atoms  of  carbon,  of  which  ono  or  more  bonds  are 
unsatisfied.  It  may  be  a  monad,  dyad,  or  triad 
radical,  according  to  the  number  of  monad  atoms 
required  to  complete  its  active  atomicity. 

organic-remains,  s.  pi. 

Ptilaeont. :  Tho  remains  of  organized  bodies  (ani- 
mals and  plants)  fouud  in  a  fossil  state.  [FOSSIL, 

organic-substance,  organic-body,  .--.  A  sub- 
stance or  body  having  organ  in  action  and  conse- 
quently life.  Tho  category  includes  animals  and 

plants. 

or  gan  -Ic  al-1?,  adi:    [Eag.organical;  -(».] 

1.  In  an  organic  manner;  with  or  by  means  of 
organs. 

"AH  stones,  metalfl,  and  minerals  are  real  vegetables, 
that  is,  grow  organicully  from  Heeds,  aw  well  at*  plnnts." — 
Locke:  A'at.  Philosophy,  ch.  viii. 

2.  With  reference  to  organic  structure  or  dispo- 
sition of  parts. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  essential  working  parts 
or  system. 

"  Having  a  voice  in  what  organically  concerns  the  affair* 
of  Egypt.  —  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  London  Times. 

or-gan'-Ic  al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  organical;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  organic. 

or  gan -I^Igm,  «.  [Eng.  organic;  -ism;  French 
organicisme.] 

Pathology:  The  hypothesis  that  every  disease 
springs  from  the  lesion  of  somo  particular  orgau. 

Or-ga-nlf-lc,  a.  [Lat.  organum=an  organ,  and 
/acio=to  make.]  Forming  organs  or  organisms; 
producing  an  organized  structure ;  acting  through 
or  resulting  from  organs. 

or-gan-is,e,  r .  t.   [ORGANIZE.] 
or    gan  Is.m,  «.    [English  organ;  -ism;  French 
organisme.] 

1.  Organic  structure  or  disposition  of  parts;  or- 
ganization. 

"The  advantageous  organism  of  the  eye." — Orew: 
Cosmo.  Sacra,  ch.  Hi. 

2.  An  organized  body;  a  body  exhibiting  organi- 
zation and  organic  life ;  a  member  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom. 

"A  bucket  dropped  overboard  catches  only  the  water 
that  is  free  of  phosphoric  organisms." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

or'-gan-Ist,  s.  [Eng. organ;  -i»f;  Fr. organiste ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  organista.] 

1.  One  who  plays  upon  an  organ. 

2.  A  priest  who  organized  or  sang  in  parts. 

organlst-tanager,  s.   [EUPHONIA,  II.] 

or-g&n'-I-tjf,  8.    [Eng.  organ;  -ity.~]    Organism. 

or-ga  nlz-a-bll'-I-ty',  s.  [English  organizable ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  organizable; 
capability  of  being  organized  or  turned  into  living 
tissue. 

Or  -gan-lz-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  organiz(e) ;  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  organized. 

"In  the  midst  of  an  organizable  fluid  or  blastema." — 
Carpenter:  Animal  Physiology,  ch.  i. 

or  gan  i-zate,  a.  [English  organiz(e);  -ate.] 
Organized. 
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or  gan  I  za  tlon,  or  gan  I  sa   tlon,  «.  [Eng. 

vryanit(e) ;  -tition;  Fr.  organixiitinn.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  ornanizitik1 :  'he  act  or  process  of 
arranging  and  getting  into  proper  working  order; 
ns,  the  ur'j'iitiziitinii  of  en  expedition. 

1!.  The  state  of  lieing  organized;  that  wbich  is 
organized  ;  an  organized  btuly. 

3.  Organic  structure;  t  he  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  organs  for  the  performance  of  vital 
functions. 

"His  physical  or»«n(r<il(o»  was  unusually  delicate."— 
Mnetmlny:  Hist,  fnu.,  ch.  vil. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  an  aggregate 
or  body  for  work  or  action ;  systematic  preparation 
for  action. 

"The  kind  of  organization  which  will  produce 
equality."— Brit.  Quarterly  Kevletr,  1K73,  p.  245. 

or  -gan  lie,  or  -gan  Ise,  «.  t.    [Fr.  organiter; 
Bp.  A  Purt.oroani'zur;  Ital.  organizare.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  form  or  furnish  with  suitable  or  necessary 
organs;  to  give  anorganic  structure  to.  (Generally 
in  the  pa.  par.) 

'1.  To  arrange  or  dispose  systematically  the  parts 
of  an  aggregate  or  body  for  work  or  action  ;  to  get 
into  proper  working  order. 

"The  muHical  portion  of  the  procession,  which  was 
remarkably  well  organised." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Music:  To  sing  in  parts;  as,  to  organize  the 
Hallelujah, 
or   gan  Iz  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ORGANIZE.] 

A.  Atpr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adj.:  Charged  or  intrusted  with  the  organ- 
ization of  a  body ;  as,  the  organizing  secretary  of  a 
society. 

organizlng-force, «. 

Phytiol.:  One  of  the  names  for  that  force  or 
power  which  an  organized  body  has  of  assimilating 
matter.  Called  also  Plastic-force,  Ac. 

or  gan-6-,  pref.  [ORGAN.]  Relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  an  organ  or  organs. 

or  gan  6  gen,  «.  ^ref . organo-,  and  Gr.  gennao 
=  to  engender;  Fr.  ttrf/anogene.] 

Chem.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  oxygon,  hydro- 
wen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  which  are  the  essential 
elements  in  every  animal  and  vegetable  structure. 

or  gan  6  gen  '-t  sis,  ».  [Pref.  or0ano-,  and  Eng. 
gewitit.] 

Kmhruol.  •  (•  Rial. :  Th«  branch  of  science  which 
traces  the  gradual  formation  of  an  crgan  from  its 
earliest  appearance. 

organ  6  gSn  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  organogen(a) ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  organogeny  or  the  development 
of  organs  in  plants  and  animals. 

or-gan-5g  en-jf,  tubtl.  [OROANOGENESIS.]  The 
development  or  formation  of  organs  in  plants  and 
animals. 

or  gan  6  graph  Ic,  or  gan  6  graph  -Ic-al,  «. 
[Eng.  orpanoarapfc(v);  ->c,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  organography. 

or  gan  Og  ra  PhlBt,  t.  [Eng.  organograph(y)  ; 
-M.]  One  who  is  versed  in  organography ;  one  who 
describes  the  organs  of  plants  or  auimalr. 

or  gan  6g  ra  Phf,  t.  [Pref.  organo-,  and  Gr. 
graphii=tt>  write,  to  describe.]  A  description  of 
the  organs  of  plants  and  animals. 

or  gan  6  lip -tic,  ndj.  [Pref.  organo-,  and  Gr. 
/rpftJton  — disposed  to  accept ;  lambano—t*>  take ;  Fr. 

f.  Making  an  impression  upon  the  senses  of  other 
organs. 

2.  Capable  of  receiving  impressions. 

OT-gan  6  I5g -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  organolog(ti) ; 
•it'til.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  orgauology. 

or  gan  61  6  gjf ,  t.  [Pref.  organo-,  and  Gr.  logot 
=  a  discourse.] 

1.  tiitt.:  The  branch  of  physiology  which  treats 
of  the  organs  of  the  t>ody. 

'J.  .s';», ,-//.:    A   description  of  the  special  organs 

liich  phrenologists  find  in  the  brain  ;  phrenology. 

or-gan  6  m£  til  lie,  adj.  [Pref.  or-pono-,  and 
KIIK.  metallic.)  (Sec  compound.) 

organometalllc-bodles,  ».  pi. 

Chi'n:.:  I  'oni|H>unils  ,,f  hydrocarbon  radicals  with 
monad,  dyad,  and  tetrad  metals,  e.  g.,  sodium 
ethnic,  Na( •_.!!.  •  zinc  niethidc,  Zn'fCHaJj;  stannic 
dimethyl  di-iodide,  Si, IM  l  II  :Ij,Ac. 

or  -ga  n8n,  t.    [Gr.]    [ORGAN,  j.J 

Philot.:  A  word  formerly  almost  synonymous 
with  method.  It  implied  a  body  of  rules  and  canons 
for  the  direction  of  the  scientific  faculty  generally, 
or  with  reference  to  some  particular  branch  of 
inquiry. 

"Physiology  in  a  material  point  of  view  In  the  organnn 
of  medicine.  —Hamilton:  Metapk.  and  Logic  (ed.  Hansel), 
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•  .Vni-iiiii  Organon:  Tlie  name  given  by  Bacon  to 
the  book  in  which  ho  developed  the  inductive  sys- 
tem of  philosophy. 

or  gan  6  n6  ml  a,  «.  [Pref.  organo-,  and  Or. 
nomo<=a  law.]  The  doctrine  of  the  laws  of  organic 
life. 

Or  gan  6  pi  as  -tic,  «.  [Pref.  organo-,  and  Eng. 
plastic  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  property  of  producing 
or  evolving  the  tissues  of  the  organs  of  animal  or 
vegetable  beings. 

or  gan  8s  -06  p? ,  ».  [Prof,  organo-,  and  Greek 
»Jtopeo=to  see,  toobserve.]  Phrenology. 

•or  -ga-n&m,  «.    [ORGAN.] 

1.  The  same  as  ORGANON  (a.  T.). 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  machine  or  contrivance  in 
aid  of  the  exercise  of  human  labor  in  architecture 
and  other  arts. 

or  -gin-J1  (!),».   [ORIGANUM.] 

/•'"'. :  Origanum  vulgare. 

•or  -gan-f  (2),  «.  [ORGAN.]  An  instrument;  a 
means. 

"Th*  unreeisted  oraanies  to  seduce  you." 

Ckapman.  All  Fooltt,  ii.  1. 

or  -gan  line,  «.   [Fr.  onjuntin;  Ital.  organzino.] 

1.  Thrown  silk  (q.  T.). 

2.  Silk  fabric  made  of  such  thread. 

or  gasm, «.  [Fr.  orgatme,  from  Gr.  orgatmot, 
from  iiri/uo  -  to  swell,  ospec.  with  ln-t.  I 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sudden  vehemence ;  immoderate 
excitement  or  action. 

2.  Med. :  A  state  of  excitement  of  an  organ. 

"By  means  of  the  curious  lodgement  and  inosculation 
of  the  auditory  nervee,  the  orgasms  of  the  spirita  should 
be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind  quieted." — 

/Vrnmn:   Physico-THeo!.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  lit. 

Or'  -geat  (ge  as  »h),  ».  [Fr.,  from  or»e=barley.] 
A  liquor  or  syrup  extracted  from  barley  and  sweet 
almonds,  and  used  as  a  flavor  for  beverages  and 
edibles,  or  medicinally  as  a  mild  demulcent. 

or  ge  Is,  *.  f  Ktym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as 
ORGAN-LINO  (q.  T.). 

or  gl  as  tic,  o.  [Or.  orgiattikot,  from  orgia= 
orgies  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Orgia, 
or  festivals  in  honor  of  Dionysos, 

"  Women  who  worshiped  a  barbarous  god  with  bloody 
and  oryttuttc  rites." — Elton:  Oriain  of  £>n//j«A  Htftory, 
p.  26. 

or-  gles ,  a.  pi,  [  Fr.  orgies,  from  Lat.  orgia,  from 
Or.  orgia- orgies,  plural  of  orff«on=a  sacred  act; 
connected  with  er0o»  =  work ;  Itai.  orgie ;  Sp.  orgia, 
pi.  org»o».] 

1.  Secret  rites  or  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
worship  of  some  of  the  pagan  deities,  espec.  ap- 
plied to  the  revels  at  the  Dionysia,  or  feasts  in 
honor  of  Dionysos  or  Bacchus,  which  were  charac- 
terized bv  wild  and  frantic  revelry. 

2.  A  wild  revel,  a  drunken  carouse;  drunken  rev- 
elry. 

"  In  Bacchus'  orpfea  I  can  bear  no  part. 
And  scarcely  know  a  Diamond  from  n  Heart." 

H    Ill/I:  flu-Ill*. 

*or-gll  -loiis,*  or    gu  lous,  n.    [Fr.  oryueilleiuc, 
from  fu'i/ic  (7-  i>riiic.  ]    Proud,  haughty. 
orgu.es, «.  [Fr.] 

1.  Fort. :  Timbers  shod  with    iron  so  suspended 
as  to  be  dropped  upon  an  enemy  passing  through  a 
breach  or  gateway. 

2.  Ord.:  An  arrangement  of  a  number  of  parallel 
musket-barrels,  so  placed  as  to  bo  fired  simultane- 
ously by  a  train  of  powder.    Such  was  the  weapon 
of  Fieschi.  who  fired  at  Louis  Philippe  (1844),  and 
it  may  bo  held  to  be  the  predecessor  of  the  Mitrail- 
leuse (q.  v.). 

•or'-gw-lofiB,  n.    [ORGILLOBS.] 
or-gjP,  s.    [ORGIES.]    A  revel,  a  carouse,  drunken 
revelry. 

"The  midnight  "ray.  and  the  mazy  dance." 

Byron:  Enyltth  Bardt  and  Scale*  Reviewers. 

OT-tf  -I-a, «.  [Gr.  orgyia=tho  length  of  the  out- 
stretched arms,  a  measure  of  length.  | 

Kntom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Liparidae. 
1 1, -,ii/ 1, i  aniiqua  is  the  Common  Vaporer;  O.  gono- 
Ktitjnutis  the  Scarce  Vaporor;  O.  ctenosa.  thoKeed 
Tussock,  and  O.futcelina,  the  Dark  Tussock. 

or  1  ba  ta,«.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  orei6afef=a 
mountain  climber.] 

Zool.:  Wood-mite;  the  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Oribatiilw  (q.  v.). 

8r  I  bat  I  dse,  «.;>(.  [Mod. Lat.  oribaf(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  uilj.  Hutf.  -idce.J 

Z<>ol.:  Wnoil-iiiitc.-;  a  family  of  Spiders,  order 
. \carina.  Eyes  are  present;  there  are  cholicorte, 
with  nippers.  The  first  joint  of  the  palpi  is  very 
large,  the  mouth  is  adapted  for  biting;  the  skin  is 
hard  and  brittle. 
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5r  I  chile,  *6r  I  calche,  "or  I  cb&l.-cftm,  *. 
[Lat.  orichalcvm,  auriefc«Jcum=mouiitam  brass, 
from  Or.  oreichalkot,  from  oro«=a  mountain,  and 
ctuilkot=  brass;  Ital.  oricalco;  8p.  auricalco;  ft. 
orichalque.]  A  metallic  substance  resembling  gold 
in  color;  a  mixed  metal  resembling  brass;  brass 
bronze. 
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Nor  costly  ortchalch  from  strange  Phoenlce." 

Spenter:  Mulopotmon,  78. 

5r  I  chil  -c.Ite,  «.    [AURICHALCITE.] 

(Sr-I  el,  «8r-I-6l,  *o-ry-all,  «.    [O.Fr.  oriol=a 

fch,  a  gallery,  a  corridor,  from  Low  Lat.  ortolum, 
rom  Lat.  aureoJum=gilded,  from  aurum=gold.J 

•1.  A  recess  within  a  room  ;  a  small  room  ;  a  por- 
tico. 

2.  A  projecting  window,  mostly  of  a  triagonal  or 
pentagonal  form,  and  divided  by  mullions  and 
transoms  into  different  bays  and  other  proportions. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  two  stories,  and  when  it  <lo<--  not 
reach  to  the  ground  it  is  supported  on  brackets  or 
corbels. 

t'dr'-I-en-??,  «.  [Eng.orien(0;  -<*•]  Brightness 
of  color  ;  strength  of  color. 

"  Black  and  thorny  plnm-tree  Is  of  the  deepest  oHenen." 
—Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  111.,  ch.  it.,  %  IS. 

or  I  ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Let.  orient,  genii. 
orienl(is),  pr.  par.  of  orfor=to  rise.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

\.  Rising,  as  the  sun. 

"  Moon  that  now  meet'st  the  nrltni  «nn,  now  fly'  it 
With  the  fixed  stan."  Milton.  P.  L.,  I.  215. 

2.  Eastern,  oriental. 

"To  shew  how  the  orient  part  is  joined  with  the  occl- 
dent."—  llacklui/t;  Voyaget,  i.,  21S. 

3.  Clear,  bright,  shining,  pellucid,  lustrons. 
"And  yet  they  [pearls]  as  orient  a>  they  be,  wai  yellow 

with  age."—  P.  Holland.  I'liny,  pt.  1.  p.  255. 

4.  Of   superior   quality   or  excellence;   perfect; 
without  a  flaw. 

"Accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems." 

H'ordtteortk:  EjKvrtlan,  bk.  IT. 

B.  At  tubitantive  : 

1.  That  part  of  the  horizon  in  wbich  the  sun  first 
appears  ;  the  east. 

"  Furrowing  all  the  orient  Into  gold." 

Tennytion:  Prinee**,  ill.  2. 

f2.  A  pearl. 

"The  toughest  pearl-diver  may  return  with  trim 
orient*."—  Carlyle,  Sartor  Ketartut,  bk.  i.,  ch.  11. 

8r  -I-ent,  v.  t.    [ORIENT,  a.] 

1.  Lit.  ct  Surv.:  To  define  the  position  of  In  re- 
spect to  the  east  ;  to  ascertain  the  position  of  rela- 
tive to  t  ho  points  of  the  compass. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  adjust  or  connect  by  reference  to  lir>t 
principles. 

8r-I-8n  -tal.  «3r  I-8n  -tall,  a.  4«.  [Fr.one.i- 
tnl,  from  Lat.  orientalit,  from  orient  (genit.  ort>n- 
tu),  pr.  par.  of  orior=to  rise.]  |  (  IKIKNT.  <i.  | 

A.  At  adjective; 

1.  Eastern;  situated  or  being  in  the  east;  per- 
taining to  the  castor  eastern  countries. 
•2.  Proceeding  from  the  cast. 

"To  receive  Rome  appropriate  Influence  from  thesnn'* 
ascendant  and  oriental  radiations."—  £ruwn<:  Vulgar 
Error*. 

3.  Derived  or  taken  front  the  east  or  eastern  na- 
tions. 

"The  idea  was,  like  most  othero  of  hit*,  oriental."— 
Observer,  No.  9. 

4.  Excellent,    from  the  belief  that    the    mineral 
productions  of  the  East  far  transcend  those  of  till- 
West. 

"Set  with  great  and  oriental  perlea."—  Hall:  Heurir 
rill.  (an.  12). 

B.  At  tubtt.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  an  east"t  -n 
country  ;  an  Asiatic. 

"The  Jews,  and  all  the  Orientals,  took  all  those  prophe- 
cies in  a  literal  sense."—  Qreun  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  Iv.,  en.  i 

oriental-amethyst,  «. 

Min.:  A  variety  of   sapphire   (q.  v.),  of  vai 
shades  of  purple,  resembling  those  of  ametbjx. 

orlental-carnellan,  «. 

Min.:  A  carnelian  (q.v.)  of  a  very  deep  color. 

oriental-opal,  ..    [PRECIOUS-OPAL.] 

oriental-region,  «. 

ZoOl.ct  Geog.:  A  small,  compact,  bnt  rirh  and 
varied  region,  consisting  of  all  India  and  China  from 
the'  limits  of  the  Pain-arctic  region,  all  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  islands  as  far  east  as  Java,  Uorm-o 
and  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa,  i  ir»//.i.. 

<!'  "•}.   Ditt.    .\nnn.,   i.    75.) 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     he're,     camel,'    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   go,     p6t. 
or.     w»re,     wolf.     wBrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cOr,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     »,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


oriental-ruby 


oriental-ruby,  s. 

Min.:  The  true  ruby,  a  red  variety  of  sapphire 
(q.  v.).  LKunv.,1 

oriental-sapphire,  s. 

Min.:  Tho  true  sapphire  (q.  v.),  which  includes 
tin- 1  ransparont  varieties  of  corundum. 

oriental-topaz,  ». 

Min.:  A  variety  of  sapphire  (q.  v.).  of  various 
shades  of  yellow. 

br  I-6n  -tal-Is.m,  «.    [Eng.  oriental;  -ism.] 

1.  An  idiom,  expression,  or  form  of  speech  pecul- 
iar to  the    eastcru  languages ;   the  idioms  of  the 
Asiatic  nations. 

2.  The  customs  or  manners  peculiar  to  eastern 
nations. 

"The separation  of  the  Hexes  which  disgraces  modern 
Orientalism." — Cooper:  Heroines  of  the  Pott,  p.  6. 

3.  Knowledge  of  oriental  languages  and  litera- 
ture. 

8r-I-6n -tal-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  oriental;  -ist.] 
\.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  eastern  countries; 
•iin  oriental. 

-.  One  who  is  learned  in  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  eastern  nations;  one  who  studies  eastern 
languages,  antiquities,  politics,  sociology,  or  cus- 
tom-. 

"  Professor  Bjom  Sthal,  a  Swedish  orientalist."— Tetgn- 
mouth:  Life  of  Sir  W.  Junes. 

IT  The  first  International  Congress  of  Orientalists 
•was  held  in  Paris,  Sept.  1, 1873. 

8r-I-8n-tal  -I-t*.  *8r-I-8n-tal  -11-tJ,  «.  [Eng. 
oriental;  -ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ori- 
ental or  eastern. 

8r-I-6n  -tal  lie,  r.  t.  [Eng.  oriental;  -ite.]  To 
rentier  oriental ;  to  adapt  or  conform  to  oriental 
manners,  customs,  or  character. 

or  -I  8n  tate,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  orient;  -ate.] 

A.  Trdim.:  To  cause  to  assume  an  eastern  direc- 
tion ;  to  turn  toward  the  oast. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I,  Lit.:  To  assume  an  eastern  direction;  to  turn 
toward  the  east. 

II.  Fly.:  To  discover  one's  true  position ;  to  find 
out  where  one  is. 

br-I  6n-ta -tion,  s.    [Fr.]    [ORIENTATE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

^S.  Lit.:  The  act  of  turning  toward  the  east;  the 
state,  if  being  turned  toward  the  east ;  a  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  east. 

*f  This  word  is  used  principally  in  relation  to  the 
erection  of  1  muses  of  worship,  it  being,  among  some 
peonies,  considered  highly  important  that  sacred 
edifices  should  face  the  rising  sun. 

2.  Fig.:  Theact  of  finding  out  one'strue  position. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Anthrop.:  (See  extract.) 

"In  diacussing  sun-myth  and  sun-worship,  it  has  come 
into  view  how  deeply  the  asaociation  in  nien'a  minds  of 
th«  enat  with  light  and  warmth,  life  and  huppineas  and 

5 lory,  of  the  west  with  darkness  and  chill,  death  and 
ecay.  has  from  remote  ages  rooted  itself  into  religious 
belief.  It  will  illustrate  and  confirm  this  view  to  observe 
how  the  same  symbolism  of  east  and  weal  haa  taken  shape 
in  actual  ceremony,  giving  riae  to  a  series  of  practices 
concerning  the  poature  of  the  dead  in  their  graves  and 
the  living  in  their  templea,  practices  which  may  be 
clawaed  under  the  general  heading  of  Orientation  "-E  B 
Ti/lur:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1871),  ii.  3tS. 

2.  Arch. :  The  placing  or  building  of  a  church  so 
that  its  chancel  is  toward  the  east,  or  that  part  of 
the  east  in  which  the  sun  rises  on  the  day  of  the 
patron  saint. 

3.  Biol.:  A  term  applied  to  the  means  by  which 
animals,  when  taken  from  home,  are  able  to  trace 
their  way  back. 

4.  S«rr. :  The  act  of  determining  the  direction  of 
the  side  of  a  triangle,  or  the  direction  of  a  chain  of 
triangles. 

8r   I  en-ta-t8r,  «.    [Eng.  orientat(e) ;  -or.] 
Suri::    An    instrument   used   in   regulating   the 

(round-plan  of  a  church,  so  as  to  present  the  chan- 

oel  to  the  east. 

tor  I  ent  ness,  s.  [Eng.  orient;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  orient,  bright,  or  lustrous; 
Brightness,  luster;  specif,  applied  to  gems. 

"  Pearls  far  short  of  the  Indian  in  orientnest." — Fuller; 

B'orf/riV.f.   Cumberland. 

5r-Iflce,  *or-I-fls,  *or-l-fex,  s.  [Fr.  orifice, 
from  Lat.  ortiicium ;  lit.,  the  making  of  a  mouth, 
from  us  (genit.  orts)=a  mouth,  and/acio=to  make ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  orificio.]  An  opening  or  aperture,  as  of 
a  tube,  pipe,  &c. ;  a  perforation. 

"And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  thia  division 
Admit*  noortHce."  Sliakr ,«j>. .  Ti-viliu,  v.  2. 
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or  I  flamme,  «8r  -I-flamb  (6  silent),  or-y- 
flambe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  oriflamble,  from  Low  Lat. 
nurijtamma=a  golden  flame,  a  golden  banner;  Lat. 
our«m=gold,  and  rtamma=a  flame.]  The  ancient 
royal  banner  of  France;  orig- 
inally the  banner  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  which 
received  many  important 
grants  from  the  early  French 
kings.  Its  color  was  purple 
witn  a  tinge  of  azure,  and  gold. 
It  became  the  banner  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  I.  The  oriflamme  borne 
at  Agincourt  was,  according  to 
Sir  H.  Nicolas,  an  oblong  rod 
flag,  split  into  five  points.  It 
sometimes  bore  upon  it  a  sal- 
tire  wavy,  from  the  center  of 
which  golden  rays  diverged. 

8r'-I-g5n,  s.  [ORIGANUM.] 
Bot. :  Marjoram  (q.  v.). 

8r  I-gin  -I-d»,  *.  pi.    [Lat. 
orif/anfum) ;  fom.pl.  adj.  suff.  Oriflamme. 

•'"<?•]  (From    Martin:   ait- 

Bot.:  A.  family  of  men  t  ha-  toire  de  France.  ) 
ceous  plants,  tribe  Satureia. 

8-rIg'-a-num,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  oreiganon,  oreig- 

no8=wUd  marjoram.] 

Sot.:  Marjoram;  tho  typical  genus  of  tho  family 
Onganidfe.  Calyx  five-toothed  or  two-lipped,  with 
ten  to  thirteen  nerves.  Upper  lip  of  tho  corolla 
erect,  nearly  plane;  lower  one  patent,  trifid. 
Stamens  diverging,  the  connective  sub-triangu- 
lar. Small,  often  hoary,  much-branched  -aromatic 
shrubs.  Known  species  twenty-one.  Origanum 
vulgare,  tho  Common  Marjoram,  is  familiar.  [MAR- 
JORAM.] O.  dictamnus  is  the  Cretan  Dittany  (q.  v). 
in  India  O.  heracleoticum  and  O.  normale  are  used 
as  pot-herbs.  O.  marjoranais  a  seasoning  herb. 
O.  sipyleum  is  the  Hop-plant,  sometimes  cultivated 
in  cottage  windows. 

"Origan  ororgament,  which  in  last  (as  wee  have  said) 
reaembleth  saverie."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch. 
xvii. 

6r  -1-gSn-Is.m,  ».  [Eng.,  Ac.,  Origen;  -ism.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  corpus  of 
religious  opinions  attributed  to  Origeu  (A.  D.  185- 
253),  a  Father  of  tho  Church,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  writers  of  his  age.  He  was  chief  catechist 
at  Alexandria,  and  was  ordained  priest,  though  he 
had  rendered  himself  physically  unfit  from  an 
erroneous  conception  of  tho  teaching  of  Jesus  in 
Matthew  xix.  12.  He  was  deposed  from  the  priest- 
hood in  A.  D.  229.  The  opinions  attributed  to  him 
were:  (1)  That  there  is  an  inequality  between  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Father  being  tho  great- 
est; (2)  tho  proexistonce  of  human  souls  includ- 
ing that  of  Christ ;  (3)  that  mankind  will  not  have 
material  bodies  at  tho  Resurrection  ;  (4)  tho  limited 
duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  of 
the  evil  spirits;  and  (5)  there-absorption  of  all  in- 
telligent beings  into  the  Source  of  Being  whence 
they  sprang. 

6r  -I-g6n-Ist,  a.  &s.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  Origen;  -ist.] 
A.  As  adj.:    Belonging  to   or   characteristic   of 
eitherof  the  sects  described  under  B.    (More  usu- 
ally of  tho  former.) 

"A  very  able  defense  of  Orlgenlst  opinions  was  printed 
anonymoualy,  in  the  year  1661.  by  Kust,  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more."— Blunt:  Diet.  Seets,  p.  898. 

Church  History  (pi.) : 

1.  Those  who  held  all  or  any  of  the  opinions  at- 
trihtitod  to  Origen  of  Alexandria. 

IF  In  A.  D.  544  Justinian  1.  issued  an  edict  against 
them,  and  the  Fifth  General  Council  (the  Second 
of  Constantinople)  condemned  them  in  5.53. 

2.  A  sect  mentioned  by  Epiphanins,  as  the  follow- 
ers of  an  Origen  of  whom  nothing  is  known.    They 
are  spoken  of  as  addicted  to  shameful  vices. 

6-rIg_-Sn-l8t'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  Origen;  -iitic.] 
Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  sect  founded 
by  Origen  of  Alexandria. 

"  The  mysticism  ...  of  the  Orlgenittic  monks."  — 
MaClintock  *  Strong:  Cyrlop.  Bib.  Lit.,  vii.  484. 


originant 


3.  Descent,  derivation. 
II  Origin  of  a  muscle : 

Anat.:  Tho  more  fixed  extremity  of  a  muscle, 
when  this  can  be  ascertained.  (Obtain.) 

,8r -Ig-In,  v.  t.  [ORIGIN,*.]  To  originate ;  to  give 
rise  to. 

"This  proverb  was  origlned."— Fuller:  Worthies,  U.  678. 

8  rl* -In-able,  a.  [Eng.  origin;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  originated. 

8  rig  -In  ai,    *  o-rlg-ln-all,    «  or-yg-yn-all, 

a.&s.    [ir.  original,  from  Lat.  oriainalts,  from 
origo    (genit.   ori'9»'m'8)=an  origin   (q.  v.) ;    Sp.  A 
Port,  original;  Ital.  originale.] 
I.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  origin,  beginning,  or 
early  state  of  anything;  first,  primary,  primitive. 

"He  was  the  original  author  of  those  sanguinary 
schemes."—  Macaulau:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  talent  to  originate  new 
thoughts  or  combinations  of  thought. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  original,  profound,  and  accu- 
rate thinkers  of  the  age."— Uacaulaa.  Hitt.  Eng,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Not  copied;  made,  done,  or  produced  by  the 
author;  as,  the  original  text  of  an  author. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tho  origin,  beginning,  cause,  or  source. 

2.  The  first  copy,  the  archetype ;  that  from  which 
anything  is  copied,  transcribed,  or  translated;  op- 
posed to  copy,  duplicate,  or  replica. 

"Compare  this  translation  with  the  original."— Addt. 
ton. 

3.  The  primary  or  primitive  stock,  root,  or  type 
from  which  various  species  have  originated  or  been 
developed. 

"The  originals  of  most  of  the  provincial  constitutions 
of  Christendom."— Daniel:  Defense  of  Rhyme. 

4.  The  language  in  which  a  work  is  written  ;  as, 
to  read  a  work  in  the  original. 

5.  The  sense,  spirit,  or  character  of  that  from 
which  anything  is  copied,  deduced,  or  derived. 

"They  have  something  more  or  less  of  the  original." — 
Dri/den:  Juvenal.  (Ded.) 

6.  A  person  of  marked  peculiarity  or  individuality 
ofcharacterj  an  eccentric  person. 

If  (1)  Original  bill  in  equity : 

Law:  A  bill  relating  to  some  matter  not  before 
litigated  in  tho  court  by  the  same  person  standing 
in  the  interests. 

(2)  Original-line,  plane,  or  point : 

Perspective :  A  line,  plane,  or  point  referred  to  the 
original  object. 

original-position,  s. 

Music :  A  chord  is  said  to  bo  in  its  original  position 
when  the  ground-note  is  in  the  bass;  in  other  words, 
before  it  has  undergone  inversion  or  when  its  upper 
notes  are  in  the  order  3,  5,  8. 

original-sin,  s. 

1.  Protestant  Theology:  Sin  for  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  held  to  be  responsible  before  he  bar,  com- 
mitted any  actual  transgression.  It  arises  from 
tho  first  sin  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  opinions,  how- 
ever, differing  as  to  the  precise  connection  between 
the  two. 


8r  -Ig-In,  ».  [Fr.  origine,  from  Lat.  originem, 
accus.  of  origo=a.  beginning,  from  orior=to  rise,  to 
begin;  Ital.  origine.} 

1.  The  beginning  or  first  existence  of  anything; 
the  commencement ;  the  rise. 

"  I  think  he  would  have  set  out  just  as  he  did,  with  the 
origin  of  ideas."— Tooke:  Diversiontof  Pnrleu,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

-.  That  from  which  anything  primarily  proceeds ; 
the  >«  mrce,  fountain,  cause,  or  occasion  of  anything ; 
that  from  which  anything  derives  its  existence  or 
beginning. 

'"The  origin  of  forms  .  .  .  hath  been  found  one  of 
the  moat  perplexed  enquiries  that  belong  to  natural  phil- 
osophy. "  —  Huyle:  n'urlii.  Hi.  87. 


Adam,  who  was  the  origin  and  head  of  all  man- 
kind." The  Council  of  Trent  defines  that  Adam 
lost  original  justice  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his 
descendants,  and  that  he  poured  (trnnsfutlisse)  sin 
—the  death  of  the  soul— into  the  whole  human  race. 
This  is  supported  by  a  reference  to  Romans  v.  12. 
The  Council  declared  that  nothing  in  the  decree  as 
to  original  sin  was  to  apply  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

S-rlg  -In-al-Ist,  ».  [Eng.  original;  -ist.]  A  per- 
son of  original  genius ;  an  original. 

8-rIg-I-nal -I-ty,  8.  [Eng.  original;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  original;  tho  power  or 
talent  of  producing  new  thoughts  or  combinations 
of  thought. 

"He  had  little  energy  and  no  originality."—  Jlacaulau- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

8-rIg  -In-al-1?,  «o  rig  in  al-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
original ;  -ly.] 

1.  Primarily;  from  the  beginning  or  origin;  from 
the  first. 

2.  At  first;  at  the  beginning  or  origin. 

"It  was  originally  a  half  length;  but  has  been  very 
badly  converted  into  a  whole  figure."—  n'atpole.-  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  In  an  original  manner. 

8r-Ig  -In-al-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  original;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  original ;  originality. 

8-rIg  -In-ant,  a.  [Eng.  origin;  -ant.]  Tending 
or  serving  to  originate ;  original. 


h. ,Cat>    '6U>     chorus' 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
•tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sioua  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     deL 


onginary 

8  rl£    In  ar  f,  ".     I  Fr.  .i,-i.;,,in,Y.  ,  from  01 

in  "|.  T.)  ;  Lat.  oriyiiuiritu;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ori'y- 

M,.    ] 

1.  Producing  or  causing  existence ;  originating. 
"The  production  of  animals  In  the  oHfffnary  way,  re- 
quire* a  certain  degree  of  warmth."— CAryiu. 
•J.  Primitive,  primary,  original. 

•'Remember  I  am  built  of  clay,  and  mast 
Kesolve  to  my  ortytnary  dust." 

Sandys:  On  Job. 

6-rl4  -In-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  origin;  •ate.'] 

A.  Trmui.:  To  itivc  origin,  source,  or  beginning 
to ;  to  cause  ty  exist  or  be ;  to  be  the  cause,  origin, 
or  beginning  of;  to  bring  into  existence. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  take  origin  or  beginning;  to  have 
origin ;  to  rise,  to  begin. 

"The  least  of  our  concerns  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate )."_ Cowper:  Task,  ii.  168. 

5  rl&r-I  ni  -tion,  •.    [Lat.  origination 

1.  The  act  of  originating ;  the  act  of  bringing  into 
existence ;  the  state  of  being  originated  or  brought 
into  existence;  first  production ;  origin. 

2.  Origin,  source,  rise. 

"  New  streams    .    .    . 
Return  from  whence  they  had  origination." 

Brome:  Paraphrase  on  EcclfAiagtea,  i. 

3.  Mode  of  production,  originating,  or  bringing 
into  existence. 

"Tbisernca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to  wit, 
butterflies,  after  the  common  origination  of  all  cater- 
pillars."— Ban:  On  the  Croatian. 

6-lld  -I-na-tlve,  a.  [English  ortginatle) :  -»«.] 
Having  the  quality  or  power  of  originating  or 
bringing  into  existence. 

5  rlfc'-I-nA-tlve-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  originative ;  -ly.] 
In  an  originative  manner;  so  as  to  originate. 

6  rlfc -I  na  t8r,  «.    [Eng.  originat(e) :  -or.]    One 
who  originates  or  begins ;  a  cause,  an  origin. 

"The  Normans  themselves  were  not  originator*;  but 
their  power  of  adapting  the  ideas  of  others  was  wonder- 
ful."— Vanlenerd?  Miillin^rr.  Intnni.  to  Kna.  Hut.,  ch.  iii. 

6  rl  -lejMte,  «.  [Named  after  Mr.  O'Rilcy,  of 
Burmah;  siilf.  -itn  (.Win.).] 

liincraloiiu :  A  massive  mineral  fonnd  in  Burmah. 
Hardness.  Vj  ;  specific  gravity,  7'34-7'42 ;  color,  steel- 
gray;  luster,  in"!  ill  I  ic  :  streak,  dark-gray.  Anal>-i- 
yielded:  Arsenic,  :tH'4.r» ;  antimony,  0*54  ;  copper,  12'K1 ; 
iron,  42-12;  oxidized  substances,  6'19;  insol.,  iri:: 
99-55. 

8-rIl  -18n,  ».  [Fr.  orillon,  oreillon,  from  ortille 
=an  ear,  from  Lat.  auricula,  dimin.  of  aun>=an 
ear  (q.  v.).] 

1.  fort.:   A  curved  projec- 
tion formed  by  the  face  of  a 
bastion  overlapping  the  end 
of  the  flank,  intended  to  pro- 
tect it  from  oblique  tire. 

2.  An  earthen  mound  facod     /i_.;/-- 
with  brick.  •* 

br'-I-ole, ».  [OEIOLU8.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:    Oriolut  galbuln, 
the  type-species  of  the  family 
Oriolidie     (q.  v.).       Its   con- 
spicuous plumage,  bright  yel- 
low contrasted  with    black, 
chiefly   on  wings    and    tail, 

often  brings  about  its  death.  The  nest  is  suspended 
under  the  horizontal  fork  of  a  bough,  to  both 
branches  of  which  it  is  firmly  attached;  the  ogus 
are  of  a  shining  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  pink, 
and  sparsely  dotted  with  purple.  It  is  well  known 
in  Europe.  Its  rang_e  in  summer  is  as  far  east  as 
Irkutsk,  in  winter  it  is  fonnd  in  Natal  and  Damara- 
land.  In  India  it  is  replaced  by  Onolu*  Jtundoo,  and 
in  Asia  and  Africa  there  are  numerous  species  re- 
sembling it. 

2.  Pi.:  The  genus  Oriolus,  or  the  family  (Mau- 
ds'; the  genus  Icterut,  or  the  family  Icteriilce,  of 
America. 

or  I  81  I  dse.s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  orioi(tu);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  -nlF.  -i<ln-.\ 

iirnith.:  Orioles,  or  (!oldi>n  Thrushes;  a  family 
of  Pameres  or  Passeriformes,  characteristic  of  the 
Oriental  ami  Ethiopian  regions  migrating  into  the 
western  I'al.'i-.irctir  region,  with  some  of  the  less 
typical  form-  in  An-t  r.-ilia.  There  are  five  genera, 
and  forty  species.  (  Wallace.) 

or  I  6  Ifis,  «.  TO.  Fr.  oriol ;  Fr.  loriot.  from  Lat. 
:!",.  uhi*  pold-colored,  splendid,  in  allusion  to  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  Or/o/u*  i/nltnihi.  \ 

Ornith.:  Oriole,  or  Golden  Thrush:  tlio  typical 

genus  of  the  family  Oriiiliil i.v.).  Twenty-four 

species  are  known,  lliibiiat,  (  entri!  Kurn|<>>. 
Africa,  and  the  Oriental  r<  KIUU,  uortuwurd  to  1'ekiu, 
and  eastward  to  Klein-. 

6rl-8n,«.   [<ir.  | 

1.  Cliuut.  Muthul. :  \  celebrated  giant  and  hunter, 
the  son  of  Hyriene,  a  peasant,  or,  according  to 
some,  a  prince  of  Tanagra. 
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2.  A*lron.:  One  of  the  fifteen  ancient  southern 
constellations,  visible  at  some  season  of  the  year 
in  every  land,  and  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  the 
winter  ,-ky.     A  line  through  the    Pole   Star   and 
Capella,  if  produced,  will  cut  it.    It  is  somewhat 
quadrilateral  in  form,  but  has  been  supposed  also 
to  resemble  the  human  form  of. the  mythic  giant 
Orion. 

3.  Script.:  The  ke*il  of  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and 
Amos  v.  8,  is  generally  believed  to  be  correctly  ren- 
dered Orion.    Kesil  means  foolish,  or  a  fool,  imply- 
ing that  the  giant  constellation,  trusting  to  Us  size, 
was  foolish  enough  to  defy  Heaven. 

6-rr-6-nld,  ».    [Eng.  Orion  (q.  v.) ;  suff.  -id.] 

Antrim,  (pi.) :  A  meteoric  ring  having  its  radiant 
point  in  Orion.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  intersects  it 
in  October. 

0-rIs  -kan-?,  tubtt.  [A  North  American  Indian 
name.] 

Oeog.:  A  post-village  in  Whitostown  township, 
One  ill  a  county.  New  York.  (Lippincott.) 

Orlskany-formatlon, «. 

Oeol. :  An  American  formation  well  developed  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  more  sparingly  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Hall,  Sir  K.  Mnrchison.  Mr.  Daniel 
8harpo,&c.,  considered  it  Devonian.  (Quart.  Juurn, 
Qeol.  Soc.,  iv.  153;  Murchinon:  Siluria,  ch.  xvi.)  It 
is  now  classed  as  Upper  Silurian. 

5-rIs  mo  IS*  -Ic,  8-rIs  mo  18$  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
ori»molog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oris- 
mology. 

8r  IS-m.Sl-6  fry1,  *•  [Fr.  oramologie,  from  Gr. 
h»ru»iui  =  a  bounding,  from  norizO=to  bound,  to 
define;  fcor<w=a  boundary.] 

Nat.  Science:  That  branch  of  natural  history 
which  relates  to  the  explanation  of  technical  terras. 

t8r  -I-|6n,  *or  1-soun,  *or-y-son,  *8r  -al-sin, 

*or  i  zon,  «.  [O.  Fr.  orwon,  oreaon.  oreison,  from 
Lat.  oro< iunem,  accus.  of  orafio=a  speech,  a  prayer, 
from  oratut,  pa.  par. of  oro=to  speak,  to  pray ;  Fr. 
oraiton;  Sp.  orncion;  Ital.  orozione.]  A  prayer,  a 
supplication.  (Used  only  in  poetry.) 

"Waste  not  thine  or/non."— B»ro»:  The  Otaour. 

*8r  I  l6nt,  nub*t.  [Ital.  orizonte.]  The  horizon. 
(CAaucer:  C.  T.,  11,329.) 

•ork  (l),«.   [OEC.] 

*ork(2),».    [Lat.  orca.]    A  drinking  vessel. 
Ork   nef  an, a.    [Eng.  Orkney;  -an.]    Oforper- 
taining  to  the  Orkney  islands. 

"  The  Orkneyan  skerries." 

Longfellow:  Seatfeed. 

*or  -kjPn,  «.  [Lat.  orca.]  A  drinking  vessel;  a 
cup. 

"Bye  an  yerthen  potle  or  veseell  for  an  orkyn." — Vdall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  91. 

orle,  «.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  orjo=a  hem,  from  Lat.  orn=a 
border,  a  margin,  a  coast.] 

1.  Heraldry : 

(1)  An  ordinary  in  the  form  of 
a  fillet,  round  the  shield,  within 
but  at  some  distance  from  the 
bolder. 

"His  arms  were  augmented  with 
an  orle  of  Lions'  paws."—  Fuller: 
H'or(a/M,  i.  249. 

(2)  A  wreath;  a  roll  of  cloth, 

silk  or  velvet,  of  two  colors,  some-  (MIC. 

times  jeweled,  encircling  a  hel- 
met, and  supporting  a  heraldic  crest. 

2.  Arrlurology:  The  same  as  ORLET  (q.  T.), 
•    limrle: 

HIT.:  Said  when  the  charges  arc  placed  round 
the  escutcheon,  leaving  the   middle   of   the   tield 
vacant,  or  occupied  by  some- 
thing else. 

or  18  ana,  «.  [From  the 
name  of  the  town  \\lien- 

Illiuie.  I 

t'uhrir :  \  kind  of  cloth 
goods,  having  a  cotton  chain 
and  woolen  filling,  usnd  for 
dresses.  It  has  n  self  color 
and  highly  finished  surface, 

or  -ISt,  orle,  or  -18  (1),  ». 

f  r'renrh  iiurii-t ;   Italian  m-/<t.) 


.  orle. 

Ari-h.:  A    fillet   under   the 

ovolo  of  a  capital.    It  is  called  a  cincture  when  it  is 
at  the  top  or  oottom  of  a  shaft. 

or   16(2),..    [8p.] 

.Wiui'c:  A  Spanish  musical  wind-instrnment. 

•or-loge,  «.  [HOEOLOOE.]  A  clock.  (Cnaucer: 
C.  T..  14,900.) 

•or  lo  gere,  nubtt.  [Eng.  orlog(e);  -ere=er.'\  A 
timekeeper;  one  who  tells  the  time.  (LUfait: 
Htory  of  Thebet.  Prol.) 
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Or'-l8p,  *ore  loop,  *or-10p8,  ».    [A  contract,  f.ir 
ovrrloiit,  from  Dut.  overluop=&  running  over: 
called  Ijecauso  it  runs  over  or  traver.-"-  •  ' 
from  oivr=over,  and  /oopen=to  run.] 

Naut.:  The  lowest  deck  of  a  vessel  having  i 
decks;  also  a  temporary  deck.    The  deck  is  bel«>w 
the  water-line,  and  may  bo  occupied  by  the  maga- 
zine, cock-pit,  and  for  stores. 

or  mgr.K.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  contracted 
from  Fr.  oreille  de  mer:  oreille  =  aa  ear,  and  mer= 
the  sea.] 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  in  the  Channel  Island- 1.  i 
the  genus  Haliotis,  where  it  is  used  for  food,  after 
being  well  beaten  to  make  it  temler. 

or-m6-car -ptts,  or-m8-car  pum,  what.  [(ir. 
horm<M=a  coru,  a  chain,  a  necklace,  and  fcarpo*= 
fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysareee.  Ormoearmu,  or 
Ormeearpum  tennoidei,  is  considered  in  India  to  be 
tonic  and  stimulant. 

or -m&  lu,  n.  [Fr.  ormoulu,  from  or=gold,  and 
moulu,  pa.  par.  of  moudre=to  grind.]  A  brass  used 
for  cheap  jewelry,  and  composed  of  zinc  and  cop- 

Er,  in  various  proportions,  to  imitate  gold.    GoM 
•qii'-r  is  used  to  heighten  the  color.    It  is  also 
called  Mosaic  Gold  (q.  v.).    Bronze  and  copper-gilt 
also  go  by  this  name. 

ormolu-varnish,  *.    An  imitation  gold  varui-h. 
or  mo    §1  a,    subtt.    [Gr.   nornio>=a   necklace.) 
[NECKLACE-TEEE.] 

or  m6x  -f-l6n,  «.  [Gr.  hormo«=a  necklace,  and 
xylon  =  wood. 

Pal&obot.:  A  genus  of  Conifer*,  found  in  the  De- 
vonian rocks  of  North  America. 

Or    muzd,  Or   mus,d,  «.    [  HDEMUZO.] 

•orn,  *ourn,  r.  /.     i  Fr.  orner,  from  Lat.  orno=to 

adorn,  to  ornament.]    To  adorn,  to  ornament;  to 

dock  out. 
"God  stered  vp  prophetes  and  tn-ned  his  chirche  with 

great  glory."—  Joye.-  Exposition  »f  Itaiiirl.     (Arg.,  ch.  ii.> 

or    na  ment,   »or  ne  ment,  «.    [Fr.   ornemmt, 
from  Lat.  orn«imenfu»i,  from  orno=to  adorn;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  ornamento. J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  That  which  adonis,  embellishes,  or  beautiP.es ; 
an  embellishment,  a  decoration. 

"Other  orttamr ntrf.  all, 
That  into  Bwiche  a  wedding  shulde  fall." 

Vnaxcer:  (.'.  T.,  8,134. 

*2.  That  which  adorns  or  adds  to  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  mind  or  character. 

"The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit." — 1  Pettr 
iii.  4. 

3.  Outward  show;  specious  or  fair  outward  ap- 
pearance. 

"The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament." 

Skukrsp..   Merc/mill  •//  renter,  iii.  2. 

4.  One  who  adds  luster  or  honor  to  a  class,  sphere, 
or  profession. 

or  na  ment,  v.  t.  [ORNAMENT,  «.]  To  adorn,  to 
decorate,  to  embellish,  to  beautify  ;  to  deck  out. 

"The  intervals  between  these  compartments  were  richly 
ornamented  with  inlaid  plates  of  glass  and  ivory." 
ttrver.  No.  61. 

or  na  men  tal,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  ornament;  •»/; 
Fr.  ornemfntal.] 

A.  Ai  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
ornament,  embellishment,  or  decoration ;   serving 
to  ornament  or  adorn. 

"Its  radiant  paint,  and  urmimentiil  gold.'* 

Hiiiti     The  Constable. 

B.  Astubst.:  An  ornament,  an  adornment. 
"Beauti6ed     in     the    <it  ttnmenttilit     thereof." — Full'r. 

fhurcH  Hist.,  IV.  ii.  66. 

or  na  men  tal  1?,  mli:  [English  ornamental; 
•li/.\  In  an  ornamental  manner;  so  as  to  ail«rn. 
eintM'llish,  or  decorate. 

or  na  men  ta  tlon,  ».  [Eng.  ornam^nf ;  -a/ion.  1 
The  act  of  ornamenting;  that  which  ornament*;  an 

ornament;    a    decoration;    a    scheme   or   plan    of 
decoration. 

"The  pannelled  style  of  ornamentation  recently  dis- 
covered at  KhorxHtmil  nnd  elsewhere."— FerguMon:  Jllust. 
Uandbook  of  Architecture. 

or -na  ment  Sr,  >.    [English  ornament ,  v. ;  -er.) 

One  who  ornament  -.  decorates,  or  embellishes. 

or  na  ment  1st,  «.  I  Knit.  »i -1111111,  nl ;  -itt.~\  One 
who  is  eiiRaged  in  the  preparation  or  production  of 
ornaments;  a  decorator;  a  maker  of  ornameni.il 
articles. 

or  n&te,  r.  f.  [ORXATK,  «.J  To  adorn,  to  em- 
bell i*h,  to  ornament,  to  beautify  :  tn  yet  otT. 

"They  may  ornate  and  sanctify  the  name  of  God." — 
lif.  Ltitimer. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     woo,     s&n;     mate,    cub,    clire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  t;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Or  Hate  ,  «.  [Lat.  ornahts,  pa.  par.  of  orno=to 
niloni.  I 

1.  Adorned,   ornamented,    bedecked,   decorated, 
beautified. 

"Bedeck'd,  omn/c  and  K'iy." 

Militia.-  Smusna  .tonnMr>,  1W. 

2.  Rich  and  fine  in  character;   hiubly  finished; 
stately. 

"Ami  if  BO  he  ray  lady  it  refuse 
For  Ucke  of  tinuitr  Hpeech,  I  would  be  wo." 

( 'litntce r:  The  Court  of  Love. 

or  nate  If,  adv.  [English  ornate;  -It/.]  In  an 
ornate  Planner;  finely,  nobly. 

"  Hi*  rehearsed  them  the  same  matter  againe  in  other 
order  and  other  wordes,  so  wel  aud  ornately." — Sir  T. 

M,n-t  :     ir.d'ls,  p.  64. 

or'-nate  ness,  ».  [English  ornate;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ornate. 

CT'-na-ture,  «.  [O.Fr.,from  Lat.  oruatura,  from 
(irnatut,  pa.  par.  of  omo=to  adorn.]  Decoration, 
ornament,  ornamentation. 

"A  mushroom  for  all  your  ornattires."— Ben  Jonson: 
7wr.wf.-r,  ii.  1. 

OT-nls  c5p    Ics,  ».  [Gr.  arni*=u  bird,  and  skopefi 

to  see,  to  .ibserve.  |  [OKXITHOSI  OFV.]  The  art  of 
divination  by  the  observation  of  birds;  augury. 

or  nls -c&--plst,  ««h«f.  [ORXISCOPICS.]  One  who 
divines  or  foretells  future  events  by  the  observation 
of  birds;  an  augur. 

or-nlth-,  pref.    [ORNITHO-.] 

or  nlth  -Ic,  a.  [Greek  ornis  (genit.  or?uM»os)  =  a 
bird.]  Characteristic  of  or  pertaining  to  birds. 

"The  pectoral  arch  is  in  many  respects  very  ornithicin 
its  character." — Nicholson:  Pulteontology,  ii.  225. 

or  iilth  Icli  ulte, ».  LOENITHICHNITES.] 
I'tilffont.:  The  English  name  for  any  of  the  fossil 
footprints,  supposed  to  bo  those  of  birds,  found 
abundantly  on  the  sandstone  slabs  of  the  Trias, 
especially  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  first  element 
of  the  name  is  justified.  Prof.  Newton  says  that 
"the  best  American  palo-ontologists  are  now  in- 
dined  to  attribute  them  rather  to  Dinosaurian  rep- 
t il.'s  than  to  birds." 

"Dr.  Hitchcock,  President  of  Amherst  College,  United 
States,  rirst  submitted  these  impressions  to  scientific 
comparison,  and  published  the  interpretation  of  Iheir 
having  been  produced  by  the  feet  of  living  birds,  and 
Kiive  them  the  name  of  ornithichnitt'it." — Owen:  1'tiltronl. 
(ed.  2d),  p.  325. 

or-nlth-Ich-nl  -tea,  «.  [Pref.  ornith-,  and  Greek 

^tV/4)ios=a  footstep.] 

I'nlu'iint. :  A  genus  erected  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  for 
the  birds  which  he  supposed  to  have  made  the  fossil 
tracks  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  val- 

.  ley.  He  divided  it  into  two  groups:  (1)  Pachydac- 
l.vli,  witli  throe  species,  and  (2)  Leptodactyli,  with 
five  species  and  three  varieties;  but  remarks, 
"  When  I  speak  of  species  here  I  mean  species  in 
oryctology,  not  in  ornithology." 

"Since  this  is  a  department  of  oryctology  hitherto 
unexplored,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  justified  in  proposing 
some  new  terms.  I  include  all  the  varieties  of  tracks 
under  the  term  <  >ru . 7 /i/Vt»./f  <•.•>•;  and  if  it  be  convenient  to 
s[>i>uk  of  the  subject  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  I 
should  call  it  Ornithichnology."—  Prof.  Hitchcock,  in 
Amer.  Jour.  Set.  ami  Art,  xxix.  315. 

or-nlth  Ich  nol  -6-gjf,  «.  [Pref.  ornith-;  Greek 
iV/i/i.w  =  »  footstep,  a  trace,  aud  logot=n  word,  a 
discourse.  ] 

.Y<(f.  .sv/rnee:  That  branch  of  geological  science 
which  treats  of  Ornithicunites  (q.  v.). 

or  -nl-thlne,  «.    [Eng.  ornith(uric) ;  -ine.] 

''hem.:  C.-,Hi  .N'oOo.  A  base  obtained  by  boiling 
ornitlmrie  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has  not 
been  obtained  pure. 

Or  -nl-thite,  s.  [Greek  ornis  (genit.  ornithos)-a 
bird;  suff.  -He  (Min.  i.] 

.Win.'  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurrins  in  small 
Crystals  in  the  guano  of  Sombrero  Island.  Carib- 
bean Sea.  An  analysis  corresponded  nearly  to  the 
formula  (3('aO),  P^O5+2  aq.  Dana  regards  it  as  an 
altered  metabrushite  (q.  v.}. 

or  nl  tho-,  pj-e/.  [Or.  orni's  (genit.  orin'f/ios)=a 
bird.]  Bird-like,  having  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  class  Aves. 

or  nl-tho  -bl-a,  «.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and  Creek 
fcio.)— to  live.] 

Kntimi.:  A  form  of  Lipoptena  cerri,  which,  when 
winged  and  parasitic  on  the  grouse,  has  been 
described  as  Ornithobia  pattida. 

or  nlth  6  cSp  rSs,  s.  [Pref.  ornitko-,  and  (ir. 
fcopros=dung.J  The  dung  or  droppings  of  birds;  a 
term  applied  to  guano  (q.  V.). 

or-nlth  6-deT-phI-a,  e.  j>7.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Br.  aV(pky«=the  womb.] 

Zoal.:  A  name  proposed  by  De  Blainvillc  for  the 
Monotremata  (q.  v.),  because  the  uterine  enlarge- 
ments of  the  oviducts  do  not  coalesce,  even  in  their 


inferior  portion,  to  form  a  common  uterine  cavity, 
but  open  separately,  as  in  the  Bird*  and  the  Kep- 
tiles.  In  Huxley's  newer  classification,  they  form 
his  group  Prototheria  (q.  v.).  They  are  the  Goto- 
i  of  Dana. 

or-nlth-i-deT-phlc,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  oruitho- 
delph(ia)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ornitnodclphia  (q.  v.). 

or  nl  th6g  -a-lum,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ornithog- 
u/iiii.l 

B<>t.  :  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  a  genus  of  Scilloie  or 
Lilieee.  The  bulb  is  coated;  the  leaves  all  radical 
and  linear;  the  flowers  racemose  or  corymbose, 
white,  with  the  perianth  segments  free;  ovary 
triquetrous,  with  three  glands  on  the  top.  Known 
species  fifty  to  sixty.  One,  Ornithoffalum  pyrena- 
icuoi,  is  the  Spiked  Starof  Bethlehem.  Twoothers, 
<>.  iun/»  ll'ttiuu,  the  Common,  aud  O.  nutans,  the 
Drooping  Star  of  Bethlehem,  are  familiar. 

Or'-nlth-61d,  a.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and  Gr.  eidos= 
form.]  Resembling  birds  ;  having  avian  affinities. 

"I  attach  the  Typopus  to  the  omithotd  Lizards."  —  E. 
Hitchcock:  Ichnoloay  of  Massachusetts,  p.  106. 

or-nlth-tfid-Ich  -nlte,  s.  [Eng.  ornithoid,  and 
telmttt  (q.  v.).J  A  fossil  track  resembling  that  of  a 
bird. 

or-nlth  -6-llte,  «.  [  Pref.  ornitho-,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=a  stone.] 

Palaiont.:  Any  fossil  remains  of  a  bird.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ornithichuite 
(q.  v.).  As  yet  ornitholites  have  only  been  found  in 
the  newer  formations—  the  OOlite,  Chalk,  and  the 
Tertiaries. 

"The  Pliocene  epoch  is  far  less  rich  than  the  preceding 
in  ornithotttrs,  ana  what  have  been  found  are  far  less  well 
determined."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  ill.  78L 

or-nItli-6-lS£  -Ic,  «.    [ORNITHOLOGICAL.] 
OT-nlth-  &-l8fc  -Ic-al,   a.     [Eng.  ornitholog(y); 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Ornithology  (q.  v.). 


"Has  given  a  very  detailed  description  of  it  in  his  ex- 
ceUentornlthotouical  dictionary."—  7'eiinanf.  TJrif.  Zool- 
ogy: The  H'ood  Sand-piper. 

or-nl-tllil  -&-£ISt,  «.  [Eng.  ornithology  ;  -M«.] 
One  who  is  skilled  or  versed  in  omithol<igy;  one 
who  studies  and  describes  the  natural  history  of 
birds,  their  forms,  habits,  structure,  and  classifica- 
tion. 

OT-nl-thSl  -b-ilf,  «.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and  Gr. 
ioflos=a  word,  a  discourse;  Fr.  ornitholoqie;  Sp.  Is. 
Ital.  ornitologia.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  methodical  study,  and  conse- 
quent knowledge  of  birds,  with  all  that  relates  to 
them."  (Prof.  Newton,  in  TTnc^c.  Brit.,  xviii.  2.) 
It  embraces  Caliology  (which  treats  of  nests), 
Oology,  Pterylology,  and  Ornithotomy.  Its  earliest 
literature  dates  from  Aristotle  (B.C.  385-322),  and 
every  succeeding  age  has  added  its  quota.  That 
part  of  the  science  which  deals  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  birds  is  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  but  the  fact 
that  old  classifications  based  on  external  character- 
istics are  of  little  or  no  scientific  value  is  now  recog- 
nized. In  the  early  part  of  this  century  Nitzsch 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  better  method. 
Sundevall  followed,  in  the  memoir  he  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Stockholm,  in  18%;  and 
Prof.  Huxley,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Zoological 
Society  (Proc.,  1867,  415-72),  in  which  ho  made  his 
celebrated  announcement  that  "  Birds  are  greatly 
mollified  Reptiles,"  proposed  a  morphological 
classification. 

or-nlth  -6  min-??,  «.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and  Gr. 
mtintrin  =  prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by 
observation  of  the  actions,  flight,  &c.,  of  birds; 
augury. 

or-nl-th6-my  -I-j.,  e.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  aud  Greek 
muia=a  fly.] 

Kntoni.  :  A  genus  of  Pupinara,  family  Hippobos- 
cidfe.  The  species  are  parasitic  on  birds.  Ornithtt- 
myia  a  ricularia  infests  many  birds;  O.  hirundinis, 
which  resembles  a  small  spider,  is  usually  peculiar 
to  the  martin,  though  Van  Beneden  relates  a  case 
in  which  these  insects  left  their  feathered  hosts  to 
attack  the  patients  in  the  military  hospital  at  Lou- 
vain. 

or  -nl-tn5n,  *.  [Gr.,  from  ornis  (genit.  ornithox) 
=  a  bird.]  A  building  in  which  birds  and  fowls  are 
kept  ;  an  aviary,  a  poultry  house. 

or-nl-th8p'-te"r-a,,  «.    [OEXITHOPTERUS.] 

Kntoni.:  Birds'-wing  Butterflies  ;  a  genus  of  Pa- 
pilionidee.  The  wings,  measuring  fully  seven  inches 
in  expanse,  arc  velvety  black,  contrasted  in  Orni- 
thoptera  brookeana  with  spots  of  brilliant  metallic 
green,  replaced  in  O.  crcesus  by  fiery  orange,  while 
the  body  of  the  latter  is  golden  and  its  oreast  a 
vivid  crimson.  The  speciest  which  are  numerous, 
are  distributed  over  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  reaching  their  maximum  of  size  and 
beauty  in  the  Moluccas.  (Wallace:  Malay  Archi- 
pelage.) 


or  nl  th5j>  -t2r  fis,  «.    [Pref.  ornitho-,  and  Gr 

l>tt  fiin  =  a  wing.] 

J'alirnnt.:  An  imperfectly-known  genus  of  1'tei. 
sauria  (q^.v.).     It  comprises  forms  haying  a  wing-. 
(Inner,  with  only  two  phalanges.     It  is  possibly  a 
transition-form  between  the  RepttUa  and  AM 
it  may  be  really  referable  to  the  latter  class. 

or  nltll    6  pus,  s.    [Pref.  urnitho-,  aud  Gr.  pvus 
=a  foot.] 
But.:  Bird's-foot;  a  genus  of  Coronilletp  (q.  v.). 

[BlRD'8-FOOT.] 

Or-nl-th4  rhJA  -chl-d»,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin 
ornithorh]/nch(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -id&.\ 

ZoOI.:  The  first  of  the  two  families  constituting 
Huxley's  sub-class  Prototheria  (q.  v.).  It  contains 
a  single  genus  Ornithorbyuchus  (q.  v.). 

or  nl  th6-rh?n  -ChSs.  ».  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Gr.  fliiiHiiflmn-H  beak,  a  bill.] 

Zool.:  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Ornithorhyn- 
chidte,  founded  by  Blumeubach  (1SOO),  the  name 
Platypus,  given  by  Shaw  (1799),  being  previously 
taken  for  a  genus  of  Coleoptera.  Premaxillf?  aud 
mandible  expanded  anteriorly,  and  supporting  a 
horny  beak  ;  teeth  supplied  functionally  by  horny 
structures;  legs  short,  fitted  for  swimming;  feet 
webbed,  each  with  five  well-developed  toes,  armed 
with  large  claws,  and  beyond  which,  in  the  fore- 
feet, the  mterdigital  membrane  is  extended.  Tongue 
not  extensile;  tail  rather  short,  broad,  and  de- 
pressed ;  eyes  very  small ;  fnr  close  and  soft.  A. 
single  species.  Ornithorhynchus  paradojcut  (Blum.) 
O.  anatinus  (Shaw),  inhabits  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. It  is  aquatic,  and  feeds  on  water-insecta, 
small  mollusca,  aud  worms.  The  Ornithorhyuchus, 
though  mammalian  in  it«  general  structure,  is 
oviparous,  laying  two  eggs  at  a  time.  These  are 
about  Ji  in.  in  the  longer,  and  '/i  in.  in  the  shorter 
diameter.  The  shell  is  white,  strong,  and  flexible. 

or-nlth'-i-B&ur,  ».  [ORNITHOSACRIAN.]  The 
eame  as  ORNITHOSAURIAN,  B. 

or-nIth-6  8&u -rI-»,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Gr.  »auros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  Prof.  Seeley's  name  for  the  Ptero- 
sauria  (q.  v.). 

or  nlth  6  sau  -ri  an,  a.&  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  ornitho- 
sauri(a) ;  Eug.  suff.  -an.} 

A.  Asadi.:  Belonging  to  or  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Ornithosauria  (q.  v.). 

"Its  orntthottaurtan  character  was  provable." — 77.  <7. 
Seelry:  Orntthoitanria,  p.  ?H. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  Prof.  Seeley's 
sub-class  Ornithosauria. 

"The  proportions  of  the  Cambridge  Ornithofaurians." 
— H.  Q.  Seeley:  Ornithosauria,  p.  4. 

or-nl-tho-scel -I-da,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Greek  8kelos=a  leg.] 

Palaeont. :  An  extinct  order  of  Reptiles,  so  named 
by  Huxley  because  "  they  present  a  large  series  of 
modifications  intermediate  in  structure  between 
existing  Rept ilia  and  Aves."  It  lias  two  sub- 
orders, Dinosauria  and  Compsognatha. 

or-nItli-6-Bcgl  -I-d&n,  a.  <fc  ».  [Modern  Latin 
ornitho8celid(tt) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  ^fsad/.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Oruithoscelida  (q.  v.). 

"This  transitional  character  of  the  orntthoHc'lftlan 
skeleton  is  most  marked  in  the  pelvis  and  him!  limbs." — 
Huxley:  Anat.  Vert.  Anim..  p.  261. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of    the    Oruitho- 
scelida. 

"  No  Ornithnf-cflinan  is  known  to  have  possessed  a 
clavicle." — Huxley:  Anat.  Vert.  Anim.,  p.  266. 

OT-nl  thSs  -CO-plBt,  «.  [Eng.  ornithot.cop(y)  ; 
-ist.]  The  same  as  ORNISCOPIST  (q.  v.). 

Or-Hl-th6B  -C&-P? ,  ».  [Prof,  ornitho-,  and  Greek 
»fcopeo=to  see,  to  observe;  Fr.  ornithoKcopie.]  The 
same  as  OHXIHCOPICS  (q.  v.).  (Ve  Quincey.) 

or-nHh-6-t/8m -Ic  a.1,  n.  [Eng.  omithotomd/); 
-ical.}  Pertaining  to  the  knowledge  or  practice  of 
the  anatomy  of  birds. 

"The  merest  abstract  of  most  of  our  present  ornitho- 
tomical  knowledge."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  iii.  728. 

Or-nl-th5t  -6-mISt,  subst.  [Eng.  ornithoti>m</i'i  ; 
-ist.]  One  who  practically  studies  the  anatomy  of 
birds. 

"  To  harmonize  the  views  of  oriiitttotomi»lit  with  those 
of  ornithologists." — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  41. 

Or-nl-th8t  -6-mjf,  s.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and  Greek 
tonic=a  cutting.] 

\ut.Scienre:  The  knowledge  or  practice  of  the 
anatomy  of  birds. 

or-nl  thtir  -ate,  s.   [Eng.  ornithur(ic) ;  -utf .] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  ornithuric  acid. 

OT-nl  thtir  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  ornith-,  and  Eau.  «.-iV.] 
i  S,-c  compound.) 


boll,    b<J$-;     pout,    ]<Swl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    yiis;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


ornithuric-acid 


2936 


orris 


ornltuuric-actd. «. 

fjOj.  An  acid  extracted  or  alcohol 

from  in-  ••  •  .-I'-mi-nt  »>f  birds  living  on  food  mixed 
witli  bfnzoic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  oolorltt.ss, 
anhydrous  needles,  melting  at  182';  slightly  solu- 
ble in  wal'-r,  vi-ry  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  insol- 


5  rdn   ti  ad,  «.    [Mt>  I.  Latin  oronfi(um) ;  Ensr.       Or'-ph8-5n,  «.    [ORPHEUS.] 

SUff .    -•!•/.    ) 

Bof.  (pi.) :  Liudley's  name  for  tlie  Orontiaceee. 

5  rSn  ti  e    »,  «.;>/.    [Mod.  Latin  oronti(um) ; : 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sntl.  •••<».  | 
/.'.</.:  A  tribe  of  Oroutiacen».    The  (lowers  have  a 


Munic:  A  musical  instrument  of  the  melocleon 
ordar. 


Hot. :  Flowering  Ash ;  a  gennsof  Fraxine* 

an)    present.     About   twelve   species   are 

OrntM  europcea  and  O.  rotunitifoliu,  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  are  both  called!  the  Manna  Ash. 

6r  0    (l).pre/.    [OREO.] 

br  6   (i!),prp/.  [Lat.  o»  (genit.  ori'»)  =  the  mouth.] 
Belonging  ROT  connected  with  the  mouth. 

oro-anal,  a.    \  term    applied  to  an  orifice  in 
-on xtinct  Crinoids  and   Cystidean-,    which 


very  soiuhio  in  not  alcouoi.  but  msoi- 

1 1  fonnssolublosalts  with  tm> alkalies  regular  perianth,  the  leaves  are  plane,  entire,  pal- 

and  alkaline  eartlu),  insoluble  salts  with  the  oxides  mate,  or  pinnated;  ovules  pendulous.    < /.n«//t-j/.) 

of  the  heavy  metals.  S  rSn -tl-um.  s.    [Lat..  from  lat«  Or.-™"",, 

or   U&B,*.    [Lat.]  which,  according  to 

i.  Petal* 

A  North  American  plant.  The  root  of  Orontiutn 
itqttnticum  is  acrid  when  fresh,  but  eatable  when 
dry. 

8-r6 -pl-8n, «.   (Pref.  oro- (1 
Ger.  6ery«'i/e=mountain-soap. 

Mia.:  A  variety  of  bole  of  a 

color;  feel,  irreasy.  Found  atOlkntsch,  in  Poland. 
Dana  refers  it  to  the  species  Halloysite  (q.  v.). 


Or  -ph6-us, s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Or.  Mat  hoi.:  A  celebrated  mythic  bard,  said  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Apollo  or  CEagrus,  King  of 
1  hrace,  and  the  Muse  Calliope.  Together  with  bis 
brother  Linus  he  was  regarded  as  bavin 


hordes,  and  by  the  power  of  song  to  have 


2.  Ornith.:  Swainson's  name  for  the  genus  Mimus 
(q.v.). 

n  andfir  nmn -fat-  ^°£~pllIcAa-.  [ORPHEUS.!  Of  or  pertaining  to 
l),anaijr.pion-rat,  Orpheus:  Orphean;  specif.,  belonging  to  or  cou- 
"dark-brown  to  black  °«^d  withOrphism  (q  v.). 


by  some  authorities  to  have  fulfilled  the 
fmi<-l  ions  of  a  month  and  of  an  anus. 

"The  view  advocated  by  Mr.  Killing"  j,  that  thin  «|«r- 
ture  was  the  mouth,  or  rather  that  it  with  .>r.«ni(i/."  — 
.v,,-/M,l..m,  Z.*:l,vu  (ed.  1878),  p.  204. 

6r  6-ban  cna  ce  sa,  6r  6  ban  che  ae,  ».  i>i. 
[Mod.  Lat.  orobanch(e)  ;  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 
-nfi-if.  -etr..] 

Hot.:  Broomrapes;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
gnns,  alliance  Gentianalos.  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous, leafless  plants  (Towing  parasitically  on  the 
roots  of  others.  Steins  covered  with  brown  or 


'Greek  literature  was  always  hostile  to  the  iiruhie  n. 
ligion."— tfnci/o.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvlil.  57. 


Or  -phlsm,  ».    [Eng.,  4c.,  Orph(eta) ;  -urn.] 
Compar.  KeligL;  The  doctrines  of  a  Greek  school 
A.  Atadj.:  Characterized  by  fullness,  clearness,    JvL?hJ.'?r~J 
strength,  and  smoothness;  rich  and  musical.  (Said    !:„.!,,'. 


or   6  tuud,  n.  &  «.    [Lat.  o»  (genit.  ori>)=the 
mouth,  and  rofuruiu0=round,  smooth.] 


of  the  voice  or  manner  of  utterance.) 


qu 

human  voice. 
*or-r 


. 
colorless  scales;  calyx  divided,  persistent,  inferior;    orphenin.\    An  orphan  (q.  v.). 


ctiroll'i    iiionopetalon-,    irregular,  persistent;  sta-       or    phan 
mons  four,  didynamous;  ovary  superior,  one-celled,    orphanos 
seated  in  a  fleshy  disk,  with  two  or  more  parietal 
Itolyspormous  placenta*;  fruit  capsular:  seeds  very 
minute,  indefinite.    Found  in  the  four  great  con- 
tinents.    Known  genera  fourteen,  specifd  125. 

or  6  ban  che,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oroortnpcne=a 
parasitic  plant;  that  of  Theophrastus.  probably  = 
dodder  ;_tnat  of  Dioscorides=broomrape.* 


. 

or  sect,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  mythic 
Orpheus.  It  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  sixth 
century,  B.C.  It  contained  two  elements:  (1)  The 
rohgiou  of  Bacchus,  and  _(2)  speculation  on  the 

"terature 
now 

PH.IGIC-RITEB.] 

"  The  clotte  analogy  between  Pythagoreaniam  and  Or- 

,  fubtt.     [Fr.  orphalin,  from  O.  Fr.    f  *'•"»  ha«  been  recognized  from  Herodotus  (ii.  81)  to  the 

Intent  modern  writent.  Both  Inculcated  a  peculiar  kind 
of  n 


ian  .  4«     [Latin  orphan,  from  Greek  re'l^ofwlt^  ™^^^^1Z£?SS£ 

«=destltute.]  4c.;  but  Orpkttm  was  more  especially  religious  "—  SnaiK. 

A.  A>  substantive:  Brit-  <ed-  •"»).  "lit.  61. 
I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  child  who  has  been  bereft  of  ono 
or  both  parents,  usually  the  latter. 

"  I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan." 

Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall,  156. 

.  I..,.  ...,,,..-.  o, ,,,,-,    ,,,,„,,,,,.,,„..;                       n.  Church  Hist,:    A  party  of  Hussites  who  re-  OT -pl-m8nt,  «.     [A   corruption    of   Latin  aim'- 
/(or.:  Broomrape;  the  typical  genus  of  the  order    J"86^  to  follow  Procopuis  or  to  elect  any  special  P>amentum=Koldea  paint.] 
OrobanchacesB  (q.  v.).    Corolla  snrgent,  four  to  five    leader  after  the  death  of  Ziska,  and  called  them-  ."'»;.'  An  orthorhombic  mineral, occurring  some- 
cleft,  deciduous,    with  a  persistent  base.    Known    selves  Orphans  because  they  had  lost  their  spiritual  tlm<%s!ncrystals,mostlyascleavablomasses,earthy, 
species  about  seventy.                                                        father.  or  as  incrustations.    Hardness,  l'5-2;  specific  grav- 

6T-0  bu.,..    [Gr.oro^the  bittervetch.]              ^^&  ^  "  °rphaD:  **«"*  l°St°™01  ^'.'^g  tt  oVS&SS ;  S±r.  fc^llS 

Hot.:  Formerly  a  genus  of  Vicioa?,  now  a  sub-  STOIH  .. 

gniius  of  Lathyrns.    Perennial  plants,  without  ten- 
drils; calyx  gibbous  at  the  base. 


orphans'-court. «. 

6r-»-graph -Ic,  'ar-fl-graph -Ic  al,  n.  [Eng.  Lato:  A  court  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
oro<irnph(y } ;  -iV,  -t'ca/.J  Of  t»r  pertaining  to  orog-  having  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  estates  of 
rapby.  orphans. 

8-r8g -ra  phj1,  «.  [Prof,  oro- (I),  and  Or.  graph-)  or  phan,  r.  t.  [ORPHAN,  «.]  To  make  an  or- 
=  to  write,  to  describe.] 

Sat.  Science :  That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  mountains  and  the  mountain  systems  of  the 
world ;  orology,  oroography. 

8r  6  hip   pUB,  «. 
=  a  horse.  1 

Palaeonl.:  An  American  genus  of  Eqnidw,  from 
the  Eocene  of  Utah  and  Wyoming.  They  were 
about  the  size  of  a  fox,  and  had  four  toes  on  the 
fore,  and  throe  on  the  hind  feet.  The  bods  in  which 
these  remains  were  found  are  slightly  later  in  date 
thantho-<>  which  yielded  Eohippus  (q.v.).  Prof. 
Marsh  has  discriminated  several  species. 


phan;  to  bereave  of  parents,  children,  or  friond.- 
"  The  sobs  of  orphaned  infancy." 

[Pref.  oro-  (1),  and  G,  hippo,    ^e.?**™*'  (*"  "  ^'^    5&**« 

1.  The  state  t>r  condition  of  an  orphan. 

2.  Orphans  collectively. 

3.  A  home  or  asylum  for  orphans. 

"  The  first  mention  of  Orphan-houses  is  in  the 
aws  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  In  modern  times 
me  was  founded  by  Augustus  Francke,  at  Halle,  in 


localities. 


lav 
one 
1698  or  1899. 

•or-phan-tf,  ».    [Eng.  orphan;  -c».] 
hood. 


-,  --,--.,•  -  [ORFHAYS.]  A  band  or  bands  of 
goltl  and  silver  embroidery  affixed  to  ecclesiastical 
vestments. 

orphrey-worlc,  «.   The  same  as  ORPHRET. 


aces. 
of 


veins  with   realgar  (q.  v.)  at  many 
r  -pin,  «.    [Fr.,  from  or=gold,  aiid  peindre=to 

Paint.:  A  yellow  pigment  of  various  degrees  of 
intensity,  approaching  also  to  red. 

or-plne,  ».  [Fr.  orpin,  from  the  yellow  color  of 
the  Mowers  of  sonic  varieties.] 

Hot,:  [LIVELONG,  B. ;  STONE-CROP,  SEDUM.] 

8r  -ra,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (Scotch.} 

1.  Odd,  not  matched,  out  of  the  way.  occasional. 

2.  Employed,  as  on  a  farm,  to  do  odd  jobs ;  as,  an 
orra  man. 

3.  Low,  base,  moan;  as,  orra  company. 
8r-rSch, «.   [ORACH.] 

8r  -rels,  «.  [ORRA.]  That  which  is  left  over: 
residue,  refuse.  (Scotch.) 

8r  -r8r-f ,  s.  [Named  after  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
who  bore  the  expense  of  one  constructed  in  1715  by 


»"-    »™»tp«»  y*  •  "•    !.*-•"«.  vf  p»tw« ,  -vif.j    Orphan- 
rtflde,  6   relde,  ».  <t  a.    [Fr.  or=gold ;  Greek 

fiW'w  — apjMtarance.  1  ~  i: ,-«—. .  ........    ,  <>u-i ,  m  n->i  m  ui;i  u\ 

A.^,«Y.,Ana,,oy.rosemb,ing.goldinaPPea,    A^n^pha^a  1 SoXn'''  ^  ^  ^    ftSg&SZ?"™  *****  *"  *"  doelanak^. 
ance.    Uno formula  for  its  pnxluction  is:  Copper, 
IK)  parts;  zinc  or  tin,  17;  magnesia, 6;  sal-ammonia, 
:!;'>;   iinirklimc,  <rl2:  and  tartar  of  commerce,  9. 
Kni|>loytMl  in  the   manufacture   of  cheap   watrli- 


Astron.:  A  planetary  machine  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Its  in- 


or  -phan-I?m,   tub»t.     [English  orphan;   -i«m.] 
Orphanage,  orphanhood. 
tor-pha-n6t  -rft-phj1,  ». 


B.  As  a<U. :  Matlo  of  the  alloy  described  under  A : 
n.-.  'irnide  jewelry. 

6r  6  I8g  '-Io-al.   a.    [Eng.  nroloniy);    -iral:  Fr.        ,„  ,_^ ._,_„,,.     L,...  «.^..v.,^,-,.,-.-,,-  -  __,.,_,,_.     . ..„.,..„„,..„„. 

orolovitiw.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  orologj-,  as  a  trca-    tute,  orphan,   and   /rop*t'=nourishment,  roaring-    &•*•  **  W- ••)•]    Of  or  belonging  to  the  Iris,  or 
tiso  on  mountains.  trephf>  =  tn  nourish,  to  roar.]  fag. 

One 


. 

bv  electricity. 

[Gr.  orpAano«=desti-    T  or  -rig,  *6r  -rice  (1),  a. 


Electrical  orrery:  An  orrery  caused  to  revolve 
[Ital.  i'rio»,  ireoi,  from 


5  r8l    6  gist,  «.     f  English  <,rtil-*inj \ ;  -i*t.] 
retMd  in  orolog}-;  one  who  d.--.-ni,,  ,  ,,r  treat* of 

mountains. 


J/iwir:  A  kind  of  musical  instrument  akin  to  the 
guitar  antl  lute. 


or    phan  if,  «.    [Eng.  orpnan; 

6  r61  -6-fcf,  s.    [Pref.  oro-  (1),  and  Gr.  logo*-*    'ororphans;  an  orpbana»f. 
word,    a    discourse;    Fr.    <irol(»jir.\     The    -am.-    a-        Or  phar    I  8n,  «.     [ORPHEUS.] 
OROGRAPHY  (q.  T.). 

8  r8n  ti  &   98  a,  «.  p7.    [Mod.  Lat.  oronfi(um) ; 

Lat.  fi'in.  |il.  adj.  snIT.  -Herat.] 

lti,l.:  Oroniiad-;  an  order  of  Endogens.  alliance 
Juncales.  Herbaceous  nlants.  stemloss,  or  creeping 
over  trues,  or  ai|imtic;  flowers  perfect,  crowded  on 
a  single  thick  spadix.  n-nally  with  a  spathe;  calyx 
and  corolla  none,  or  of  four,  five,  six,  or  eight 
scales;  stamens  as  many  as  the  scales;  ovary  free, 
with  one  or  more  cells;  fruit  a  Ix'rry.  Known 
genera  thirteen,  spin-ies  about  seventy,  i  l.indlry.) 


1.  The  act  of  supporting  or  rearing  orphans.  OrrlS-Oll,  ».     A  swect- 

2.  A  home  or  asylum  for  orphans;  an  orphanage,    scented  oil  prepared  from 

orris-root.     Called  also 
Otto  of  Orris. 


A  home 


orris  -  root,  *orrlce  - 
root,  .1. 

Bot.:  The  rhizome  of 
Irit  Jlorentina  and  /.  ger- 
manica,  sometimes  called 


Starch  or  fltiur  of  the  root 


or  phi  -an,  a.    [See  def.]    Of  or  i>crtaining  to 

Ori'1' •"  celcbratetl  mythic  bard  and  musician    Violet-scented  Orris-root^ 

or  ancient  (Jroecc;  hence,  meltxlion-.  Orris-root  starch:    The 

"Bjr  magic  summons  of  the  Orpliran  lyre." 

Coicpw.  T<uk,  111.  S87. 

orphean-warbler,  *. 

nrnith.:   t'lirrurn 
Sylvidw.     (  Ynrrt'tl.) 

•or  phe  line,--'..'.    [I 

I  '  :ltnin->'r.  I 


Starch. 


song-bird;    family    Powder;1UI"1  f-r scenting  snuffs.     The  granules  are 

t'h '.K"t1  '>road.  round  at  one  end.  truncate  at 


he  rt'ii- 
ing  an 


fate.     fat. 
or.     wbre, 


Tare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w8rk, 


whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;    pine     pit 
who,     sin;    mute,    cub.    cure,    unite,    cflr.    rOle.    full;    try,    Syrian.  ' 


aire,    sir, 

83,      03  =  «; 


marine;   g8,    p8t, 
•y  =  6.      qu  =  kw. 


orris 

8r  -rlS  (2),  subst.    [A  corrupt,  or  contr.  of  or/n/.'/s 

(lj.   V.l.| 

1.  A  sort  of  gold  or  silver  lace. 

2.  A  particular  pattern  in  which  (told  and  ^lyer 
lace  is  worked.    The  edges  are  ornamented  with 
conical  figures  placed  at  equal  distances  with  spots 
bi't  ween,    (tiimmonds.) 

or-s8  dew  (ew  as'u),  or -si  d&e,  «.  [Fr.  or= 
gold,  and  seduire=to  beguile,  to  mislead.]  Leaf 
metal  of  bronze;  Dutch  metal. 

or  seillc,  .s.    [ARCHIL.] 

Or-sSl-lej'-IC,  a.    [OBSELLIJJIC.] 

Or  s8l'-llc,  a.  [Altered  from  English  orcin,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  Koccella  (tinctoria) .]  Derived  from  or 
containing  orcin . 

orsellic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  The  name  given  by  Stenhouse  to  the  acid 
obtained  from  South  American  Roccella  by  mac- 
eration with  milk  of  lime.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  lecanoric  acid. 

Or-s8l'-lln-ate,  ».    [Eng.  or«e»in(»c) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  orsellinic  acid. 

or-«8l-lln'-lc,  a.  [OBSELLIC.]  Derived  from  or 
containing  orciu. 

orselllnic-acld, «. 

Chem.:  CgHsO^CaH^CH^XOHJjCO.OH.  Orsel- 
lesic  acid.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained  by  boiling 
lecanoric  acid  with  lime  or  baryta  water.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  prisms,  readily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  decomposes  at  176° 
into  carbonic  anhydride  and  orciu. 

orselllnic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Compouuds  produced  by  boiling  lecanoric 
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or  tho-,  pr?/.  [Or.  orthn»=straight,  upright.]  A 
prefix  used  with  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
expressing  straightuess,  uprightness,  correctness. 
or  regularity. 

ortho-carbonic  ether,  «.    [ETHYLIC  CABBONIC- 

RTHBX.J 

ortho-compound,  a. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  forms  of  any  compound  capa- 
ble of  existing  in  several  isomeric  modifications. 
The  name  is  applied  generally  to  the  one  most  reg- 
ularly constructed,  or  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
consecutively  replaced  by  radicals,  and  sometimes 
to  the  isomer  first  discovered. 

ortho-salts,  .-•./.'. 

Chem. :  The  prefixes  ortho-  and  meta-  were  intro- 
duced by  Odling  to  denote  two  classes  of  salts  of 
the  same  acid,  which  differ  from  one  another  by  one 
or  more  molecules  of  metallic  oxide,  M  .(),  MO. 
<&c.,  the  more  basic  salts  being  called  ortho-,  and 
the  less  basic,  meta-salts;  thus:  ortho-carbonate 
of  ethyl,  (CiHiUCOi;  meta-carbouato  of  ethyl, 


formula,  CsH7(C-,jH;,)O4,  crystallizing  in  snow-white 
scales.    _ 

ort,  ».  [O.  Fries,  art  ;  Low  Qer.  art,  contr.  forms 
from  O.  Dut.  oorete,  ooraete=&  piece  left  uneaten  at 
a  meal,  also  nausea  due  to  over-eating,  from  oor- 
(A.  S.  or-);  O.  H.  Ger.  itr;  Ger.  -er.;  Goth.  -tw= 
out,  without,  and  eten—to  eat.]  A  fragment,  a 
scrap,  a  leaving,  a  remnant,  a  morsel  left  at  a  meal  ; 
refuse.  (Generally  used  in  thy  plural.) 

"  Some  slender  ort  of  his  remainder." 

Shakes}  .  :  TVmon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

ort,  v.  t.  [ORT.  ».]  To  turn  away  from  in  dis- 
gust ;  to  refuse,  (Scotch.) 

or  -ta-lan,  s.   [OBTOLAN.] 

orth-a-can  -thus,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Greek 
(ik-anth<i—&  spine.] 

Palceont.  :  An  extinct  genus  of  Selachoidoi,  proba- 
bly allied  to  the  family  Rhinidw.  It  was  armed 
with  a  spine  immediately  behind  the  head. 

Or-thig-6-rIS  -CUS,  s.  [Greek  orthagoriskos=a 
sucking-pig.] 

Ichthyol.  :  Sun-fish  ;  a  genus  of  Plectognathous 
Fishes,  family  Gymnodontes.  They  are  pelagic, 
and  universally  distributed  in  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal seas.  The  jaws  are  undivided  in  the  middle,  and 
well  adapted  for  crushing  the  crustaceans  on  which 
they  feed.  In  development  they  undergo  remarka- 
ble changes,  the  young  being  sparsely  studded  with 
spines.  [OsTKACiON.J  Two  species  are  known, 


.  , 

rthiniiirinrii.t    inola,  the  Common    Sun-fish,  with 
granulated,  nnd  O.  truneattu,  the  Oblong  Sun-fish, 


, 
with  a  smooth  tessellated  skin. 

or  than  -thSr-a,  eubst.  [Prof,  ortho-,  and  Greek 
cmthfrot.]  [ANTHER.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Stapeliw.  Orthanthera  viminea 
is  about  ten  feet  high.  Its  fiber  is  made  into  ropes, 
and  the  flower  buds  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable  by  the 
Hindus. 

or  thl  d8B,  «.  ()/.  [Mod.  Lat.  orth(is);  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sntr.  -/(itc.J 

I'alu-iwt.:  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  The  shell 
transversely  oblong,  depressed,  rarely  foraminated  ; 
hinge-line  wide  ami  straight  ;  beaks  inconspicuous  ; 
valves  plano-convex,  or  concavo-convex,  each  with 
a  hinge-area,  notched  in  the  center;  ventral  valve 
with  prominent  teeth  ;  muscular  impressions  in  a 
saucer-shaped  cavity  with  a  raised  margin.  (S.  P. 
Woodward.)  Called  also  Strophomenidie. 

or  this,  ».    [OBTHITE.] 

Palceontologu  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Orthidse  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  transversely  oblong, 
radiately  striated  or  plaited.  Known  species  fifty- 
four;  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous. (Woodward.) 

Orth  -Ite,*.    [Gr.  ort  has  =  straight.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Allanito  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
slender  prismatic  crystals,  frequently  hydrated; 
specific  gravity  usually  somewhat  lower  than  other 
forms  ot  Allanite. 


or-thSs  -Sr-a,  or-th8s-5r-a  -ta,  *. ;)/.    [OKTHO- 
CEBAS.] 
Palceont. :  The  same  as  OBTHOCEBATID.E  (q.  v.). 

Or-thSs  -Sr-as,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  fcero8= 
a  horn,  the  chambered  shell  resembling  a  straight 
horn.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Orthocora- 
tid»  (q.  v.).  The  shell  straight,  siphunclo  central, 
aperture  sometimes  contracted.  Known  species 
240;  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Lias.  Distribution 
North  America,  Australia,  and  Europe. 

8r-th6-c8-rat'-I-d»,  «.  pt.  [Mod.  Latin  ortho- 
ceras.  genit.  orthocerat(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  tetrabranchiate  Cephalo- 
poda. The  shell  is  straight,  curved,  or  discoidal, 
with  a  small  body-chamber,  a  contracted  aperture, 
and  a  complicated  siphuncle. 

Or-th6  sSr  -a-tlte,  sttb»t.  [Mod.  Lat.  orthoceras 
(genit.  orthoceratis);  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.). 
Any  individual  of  the  genus  Orthocoras,  or  the 
family Orthoceratidee.  (Owen:  Anat. Invert., p. 331.) 

ortll  6  cla§e,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  klaais=a 
fracture.) 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  species  of  the  felspar  group 
of  unisilicates  of  Dana.  Hardness,  6-6'5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'44-2'62 ;  luster,  vitreous  when  pure,  cleav- 
age-planes of  altered  kinds  sometimes  pearly ;  color, 
white,  gray,  reddish;  transparent  to  translucent; 
fracture,  conchoidal  when  obtained.  Composition : 
Silica,  tll-ii;  alumina,  18'5;  potash,  16'9=1UU;  soda 
sometimes  replaces  a  part  of  the  potash.  Dana 
distinguishes  the  following  varieties:  1.  Ordinary, 
(1)  Adularia,  including  moonstone  and  valencian- 
ite;  (2)  Sunstono, or aventurine  felspar;  (3)Nocron- 
ite ;  l4)  Amazon-stone,  now  referred  to  Microclino 
(q.  v.);  (5)  Erythrite;  (6)  Sanidine,  or  glassy  fel- 
spar; (7)  Chostorlite,  now  referred  to  Microcline 
(q.  v.) ;  (8)  Microcline  of  Breithaupt ;  (9)  Loxo- 
clase;  (10)  Paradoxito;  (11)  Cottaite;  (12)  Mill. Ian; 
(13)  Lazurfelspar;  (14)  Perthite:  (15)  Murchisonite. 
2.  Compact  Orthqclase  or  Orthoclase-Folsite,  in- 
cluding massive  kinds  constituting  rocks;  it  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  many  rocks,  granites, 
gneisses,  syenites,  &c. 

orthoclase-diorite,  a.  ' 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  a  crystalline  granu- 
lar mixture  of  tricliuic  oligoclase  and  hornblende. 
(Lyell.) 

orthoclase-porphyry,  «. 

Petrol.:  A  rock  having  a  compact  porphyritic 
ground-mass,  with  little  or  no  free  quartz,  but  with 
crystals  of  orthoclase,  hornblende,  biotite,  and  a 
little  triclinic  felspar.  Called  also  Syenite-porphyry. 
(Lyell.) 

or-th6  clas -tic,  a.  [OBTHOCLASE.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  of  orthoclase. 

orthoclastic-felspars,  s.  pi. 
Petrol.:  One  of  two  divisions  of  felspar,  contain- 
ing that  which  has  rectangular  cleavage. 

or'-th&  cre-s8l,  *.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  English 
cresoi.]  [t'BESOL.J 

or-th6  dl-ag  -6  nal,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Eng. 
diagonal  (q.  v.KJ 

Crystallog.:  The  inclined  lateral  axis  in  the 
monoclinic  system.  It  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
verticle  axis.  (Dana:  Min.  (ed.  5th),  p.  xxvi.) 

Or'-th6-d8x,  »or-thO-doxe,  a.  [Fr.  orthodoxe, 
from  Low  Lat.  orthodoxus;  Gr.  or//4Odoj-os=of  the 
right  opinion,  from  orthos=  upright,  right,  true, 
and  doj-«=o|>inion  ;  Sp.  ortodoxo.] 

1.  Holding  the  right  or  true  faith;  sound  in  opinion 
or  doctrine;  cspec.  in  religious  opinions  or  doc- 
trines ;  opposed  to  ht_'ti>rtnlojc  and  heretical. 


orthognathous 

2.  In  accordance  with  sonnd  or  true  doctrine  or 
that  commonly  held  as  true. 

"  I  confess  an  orthodox  faith  can  never  bring  ua  to 
heaven." — lip.  Bevertdge:  Sermons,  vol.  il.,  Mr.  188. 

Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  «. 
Church  HM. :  The  Greek  Church  (q.  v.). 

tor  -th6  dSx-al,  a.  [Eng.  orthodox;  -aJ.J  Ortho- 
dox. 

"Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train, 
All  loyal  subjects  slay." 
Bronte:  The  Saints'  Encouragement.    (1643.) 

tor-thft-d8x-al'-I-t*,  «.  [Eng.  orthodoxal;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  orthodox ;  orthodoxy, 
ortbodoxness.  (Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  599.) 

tor  -thS-dSx-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  orthodoxal ;  -ly.] 
In  an  orthodox  manner;  in  accordance  with  ortho- 
doxy. 

*or-th6-dSx-as -tlc-al,  a.  [Or.  orthos  =  right, 
true,  and  doxu»tikos=1oTming  an  opinion;  doxa= 
an  opinion.]  Orthodox. 

"More  orthodoxastical  Christians  than  they  them- 
•elves."— Foxe:  Martyn,  p.  268. 

Or-th6-d8x -Ic-al,  a.  [Bug.  orthodox;  -ical.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  orthodoxy ;  ortho- 
dox. 

Or'-tho-dSx-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  orthodox;  -ly.]  In 
an  orthodox  manner. 

"  So  soundly  and  so  orthodoxly  settled." — Bacon:  Advice 
to  Sir  O.  VMlers. 

or  th6  dox  ness,  s.  [English  orthodox;  -ness.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  orthodox ;  orthodoxy. 

Or'-thi-dSx-y1,  8.  [Or.  orthodoxia,  from  ortho- 
dojros=orthodox  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  orthodoxie;  8p.  orto- 
doxia.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ortnodox ; 
soundness  of  faith,  opinion,  or  doctrine,  ospec.  in 
religious  matters ;  conformity  toorthodox  opinions 
or  views. 

*[  Feast  of  Orthodoxy  : 

Church  History:  A  festival  established  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  ninth  century  to  commemorate  the 
firm  support  given  by  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.  D.  879  (deemed  by  the  Greeks  the  eighth 
CEcuinonical),  to  the  Second  Council  of  N'ice  in  the 
reestablishment  of  imago-worship  within  the  East- 
ern Church.  (Monheim:  Church  HM.,  cent,  ix., 
pt.  ii.,ch.  lii.,  §15.) 

Or-th6  dr8m  -1C,  a.    [Bug.  orthodrom(y) ;  -tc.] 
Navig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  orthodromy  (q.  v.). 
or-th6  drdm  -Ics, «.    [OBTHODKOMIC.] 
Navig. :  The  art  or  science  of  sailing  in  the  arc  of 
some  great  circle  which  is  the  shortest  or  straight- 
est  distance  between  any  two  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe ;  orthodromy. 

Or-th8d  -rft-my1,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  drpmos 
=  t\  running,  a  course,  from  dramein,  2d  aor.  infin. 
of  trechi)=to  run ;  Fr.  orthodromie.] 

Navig.:  The  art  of  sailing  in  a  straight  course ; 
orthodromics. 

or-th6  Sp'-Ic,  or-th6-Sp'-Ic-al,  a.   [Eng.  ortho- 
;  -ic,  -ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  orthoepy. 


"The  fittest  orthoepical  representatives  of  words  and 
Ideas."—  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  IL  871. 

or-th6-ep  '-Ic-al-iy ,  adv.  [English  orthoepical  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  orthoepic  manner;  with  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

or'-th6-S-pIst,  or-th6  -8-pIst, «.  [Eng.  ortho- 
ep(y) ;  -ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  orthoepy;  one 
who  writes  on  orthoepy. 

Or  -th6-8-pJ,  or-th6  -8-py1,  s.  [Gr.  orthoepeia, 
homorthos— right,  true,  and  epo«=a  word;  French 
orthoipie;  Sp. Altai,  ortoepia.]  The  art  of  utter- 
ing words  correctly ;  correct  speech  or  pronuncia- 
tion. 

"The  expression  of  sach  names  or  words,  whether  by 
writing,  orthography,  or  by  speech,  orthoepy." — Wilkins: 
Heal  Character,  pt.  lii.,  oh.  i. 

or-th8g  -a  my1,  «.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  yamo*= 
marriage.  | 

Dot. :  The  fertilization  of  the  ovule  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  stigma  of  pollen  derived  from  the 
stamens  of  the  particular  flower  to  which  it  belongs, 
as  distinguished  from  Heterogamy.  (R.  Brown, 
1874.) 

or  th5g'-na  thl§m,  s.  [Eng.  orthognath(ous) ; 
-iftm.] 

Anthrop.:  The  state  or  condition  of  being  orthog- 
nathous (q.  V.). 

"The  structural  modifications  involved  in  prognathism 
and  orthoanathism."—H<illeu:  Man's  Place  in  Xalure,  p. 
148. 

or-th8g  -na-thous,  or  th8g-nath'-Ic,  a.  [Mod. 
Latin  orthognathus :  Greek  orthoa  =  straight,  and 
gnathos=a  jaw.  (Retzius,  in  MUller'f  Archiv.,  1848, 
p.  274.)] 


boll,    b67;     PoTlt,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  C. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -{ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    in.  =  bel,     del. 


orthogon 
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orthotropal 


Antkrop.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  profile  of  the  face  of  t 
CM!,  the  facial  tinaii  being  the 
the  for*-  part  uf  the  «kull  "  [TbU  form 

Of  (kull  I.  -li.mil  111  Hie  0)0.1 
murk*--!  A.  ]  "  Thn  j.rolUo  of  the  face 
of  the  negro,  on  the  other  band,  i-  -m- 
jrulurljr  indinp'l.  thn  front  part  of  the 
jaw*  projecting  far  forward  hejrond  the 
lerel  of  the  for*  part  of  the  wkull.  In 
the  former  oaae  the 
•kull  iiaaid  tobeur- 
t  nog  Hat  A  ou*,  or 
Kniabt- jawed;  in 


Calmuck  inalmoet  »ertl. 
n  downward  ami  under 


thereof  iii  theirtruepniportii.il-;  the  orthography  Mantida?:  (4)  Phasmidte;  (5)  Gryllid«e;  (6)  Locn-t- 

i-  .-il  her  external  or  internal.    The  external  is  the  idip  ;  I  T)  Acridiid*?.    By  some  authors  the   lihu 

delineation  of  the  out«r  face  or  front  of  a  building;  are    made  a  group,  Cnnoria;    the    Mantidw  and 

the  internal  is  a  section  of  the  same.  Phasmida?  forming  the Gresaorla. and  the lait  three 


or  thdl    A  gy",  *.     [Pref.  oriho-,  and  (ir.  logot= 


a  word,  a  discourse.) 
di'srription  of  things. 


.  . 

the  Saltatoria.    By  others   the  Mantidn. 


The  true-,  right,  or 'correct    and   Pliasmidw   are   placed   in  the  Curaoria,  but 


"  The  natural,  and  m*  it  were  the  homogeneal,  parti  of 
griunmar  tmtwo;  nrthtflr»jy and  orthography. "—Futhrrbu: 
Mntomtutix,  p.  846. 

or  thA  mit'-rlc,  adj. 


[Prefix  ortho-,  and  Eng. 


metric  (a.  v.J.J 
»"_       Oruttauoa.:  Pertaining   to,   or    havi 


are   pl« 

nearly  all  agree  in  adopting  Westwood's  classifica- 
tion for  tile  Forficulidjp. 

2.  Palueont.:  The  order  came  into  existence   in 
tho  Coal-measures. 

ortLoptera  genulna.  t.  pi.  [  <  >HTHOPTEBA.] 
or  th5p -te-r-O&B,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  orthopter(a) ; 


pro<mathoa."-       <  "/«'..;(,«/.     1'ertaining   to,   or    having    axes    of    Eng.  adj.  suff. -ou*.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 

(a* ahown  in  .kull.  marked  B  (that  of    crystallization  which  are  at  right  angles  with  each    Orthoptora  ;  having  wings  that  fold  like  a  fan. 

the  negro*  and  O  other.  ..  x      .  .         .  .  —     . 

(that  of    a    go. 

rUla))  — "a  term 

which  baa   been 

rendered,  with 
more  force  than  elevnnce,  by  the 
Saion  equivalent  —  inonty."  —  //ux- 
I'V  Man  t  Flacf  tn  .Vd/urc,  pp.  146, 

or  thA  gon,  ..    [  Pref.  ortho-. 


or-thA-rh6m   blc,  a.    [Pref.  ortho-,  and  English 
or  thdm    t  trf,  «.    [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  metron    rhombic  (q. ».).] 

=  a  meiisuri*.  |    The  art  of  composing  or  construct-       l.Ord.Lang.:  Rectangular  and  rhom 
ing  verses  correctly;  correct  versification.  2.  Cryttalloy. :  Having  three  unequal 


or  thA  mor  -phlc,  adj.    [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
moriilu-     l 


Pklifiiilogy :  That  period  in  the  development  of  j-  ,-.,,  ,• 

; i.:..i.  .!.„:_  *..u /--*:__  i-    rhynychos=i\  beak,  a  bill.] 


ytiiilom : 

organized  l>eini;s  in  which  their  full  pi'rfi-ction  is 
attained,  prior  to  the  formation  of  spermatic  and 


I  rhombic. 

..  nequal  axes  inter- 

at   right   angles.      Called    also    trimotric 

or-thA-rhyn  -chns, «.  [Pref.  orfAo-,  and  Greek 


or    ino  gon,  «.    irref.  ortho-,  atrained,  prior  to  tlie  format  10 

and  Gr.  r/omVi  =  an  angle.]    A  rectangular  figure ;  a    germinal  elements,    (lirinuli-.i 
figure  having  all  its  angles  right  angles. 

"  Vonr  orlhagon  and  pyramid,    for  nharp  Bteeplei."— 
ftarnam.-  On  Drawing. 

or  th6g   A  nal,  a.    [Eng.orthogon;  -a/.]    Rect- 
angular; right  angled.    The  orthogonal  projection 

of  a  magnitude  i-  that  projection  which  is  made  hy 
projecting  linos  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  piano 


iirnith.:   A  genus  of  Trochilidn  established  by 
Cuvier,  who  enumerated  five  species. 

5r  thA  nfc  -I-da,  ».  ;>/.   [Mod.  Lat.  orthonyx,       or-thA-Bc5p -Ic,  a.    [Pref .  ortho-,  and  Gr. tkopeo 
snit.  orthonuc(i*i ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfce.]         ~'"  seo>  to  obherTe-J    <»«o  compound.) 
Ornith. :  A  family  proposed  by  Mr.  Sal viu  for  the        orthOBCOplc-lenB,  «. 
reception  of  the  genus  Orthonyx  (q.  v.).  Optic*:  An  arrangement  of  two  achromatic  com- 

8r-thA  njfx,  tubtt.    [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  onyx    P°und  lenses,  separated  by  an  interval. 
=aclaw.J  orth  6se,  «.    [ORTHOCLASE.] 


or  thA  graph  Ic.    or-thA  graph  -leal.    adj.   ^^^tSSSS^SL^S^SS^ 

JEng.  o,thograph(y);   -ic,  -teal;    Fr.   orthograph-       Or  thA  p»    dl  a,    or    thA-pa  df.    or   tho  p«- 

dy.  *.  [  Prof,  ortho-,  and  Gr.  pau  (genit.  p<tidon)  =  a 
child.]  _  The  act  or  art  of  caring  or  remedying 
deformities  in  the  bodies  of  children,  or  generally 
of  persons  of  any  age. 

or  thA  pa  -die,     or  thA  pa  -die  al.    or  thA 
or  thA  p6  -dlc-al,  a.     rr 


I.  Onlf-ar.  Lan^e: 

1.  I  ertauuiiR  or  relating  to  tho  orthography  or 
correct  spelling  of  words  . 


•V  I  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which,  after 
b»Ting  rectlned  nome  littl.  ,,rtA.^,,i|,*/™/  mi.take.,  I 
.hall  m^e.  pr»ent  of  to  ,h.  public."-^*,^..  !pfcla. 


m°nt  '''  ' 


or  p,,ni 


2.  P.ightly  or  correctly  spello<l. 
II.  Trckniculln : 

\.Arch.tt  Draughtmaiuhiii :    Pertaining  to  the 
orthography  of  a  plan. 

"  In  the  nrHiagraphleal  nchemee  there  'nhonld  be  a  true     DIA-. 
delineation  »n.l  the  jurt  .limen.ionc.  of  each  face,  an.'  of        Or  thfiph    A  n*    « 
what  Iwlongato  it.'  —Morllmtn  Iliubanttrt.  =sounil.l     The  art'  o'f 

2.  Oeom.:  Pertaining  to  right  lines  or  angbs. 

orthographic-projection, 


,,K  to  ortho.ia,    r  Uic    real 
'"  *•  "-umaB  body. 


or  thA  pa  dlst,  «.  IKng.  orlhopcetHu);  -i*t. 
One.  who  is  skilled  in  ortlmiwdia,  or  tho  troatmen 
of  deformities  in  the  human  body. 

or  -thA  p«  df ,  or  -thA  pa  df ,  «. 


or  pro|«r  articulation. 


ref.  ortho-.  and  Gr.  phfmi 
nkiug  correctly;  correct 


at  >he  tip.    Larva,  cylindrical,  velvety,  nocturnal. 

or-thA-8p8r  m»,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
«/«TTHa  =  a  soo<i.] 

Bat. :  A  section  of  Ltmbellifera>.  having  the  endo- 
sperm on  the  ventral  side,  and  flat. 

or  thA  8p€r   mous,  a.    [ORTHOHPERX.C.] 

Sot.:  Having  straight  seeds.  Used  of  certain 
"jmbollifera?.  (Darwin.) 

or  thA-Stade,  «.  [Fr..  from  Or.  orthottuiliat, 
from  orfho»  =  straight,  and  fcui/<"-ni£  =  to  gtand.  | 

Ancient  Coitume:  A  long  and  ample  tunic  with 
straight  or  upright  folds. 

Or  -thA  8t?le,  «.    [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  stijlos=a. 
rORTnopj-    c"lllm"-  •  Pillar.] 

Arch.:  A  columnar  arrangement,  iu  which  tho 
columns  are  placed  in  a  straight  line. 
or  thot    6  mous,  «.    [ORTIIOTOMCB.] 


orthographic-projection, «.  or  thA  plA  98  a, «.  ;./.    [Pref.  orffco-,  and  plokf 

'•••:ui.  .-That  projection  in   which  points  are  pro-    =a  twining,  a  plaiting;    Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
ctod   by  means  of  straight  lines  drawn  through    "*%] 


jeeieii   i.y  ni'  :cn-  of  straight  lines  ilrawn  through 
them,  perpendleolar  to  the  plane  of  projection.  All 
the  projections  of  .lescriptire  Kmmetry  are 
franbic,  nl-c,  thai  particular  kind  of  spherical  prr 
j.-ction  called    tin-  orthographic    projection.     Th 
almost   exclusively   applunl    ' 


./...  .in    ,  _--.:  A  tribeof  Imbollifone  having  the  radicle 
ortho-     "'  the  hollow  channel   of   the    fold,.,l   cotyledons 
al  pro-    '  '!'"  O>>.     PamlliM:   Braatehto,  Tellite,  Pay. 
chidip,  /Cillids?,  Raplianidn-,  and  Fortuynidn>. 


CryKtallog. :  Having  two  cleavages  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

or  thot    6  mus,  t.    [Prof.  orfAo-,  and  Gr.  to»ti= 
a  cutting.] 
Ornith.:  Tailor-bird  (q.  v.),  a  genus  of  Maluriua> 


name  i«  almost   •selmriTCU   applied   in  the  latter  or  thfip    noe  a.or   thSp  n?  »     fOr  orthnnnoia 

'..•   orthompble  projection  ,,f  the  circles  from   ortho,  =  slraigh"  up?ig'ht'    and    t/wo  -  to 

of  the  inhere  may  I...  nxar,l..,|  ,„  the  persi>ectivp8  of  breathe.] 

.V:'^'.rr'7-'h':,1"''"'.''f.si':,lll,lHlil'«  "*••"'  "'""it*  I- A  disease  in  which  respiration  can  be  nerformn.1 


[Pref.  ortho-,  and  fono»=a  tone. 


or  th6g    raphlxe. 


. 
I  Eng.  orthograpMy)';    Sn'..    r(?RTiiopTKHA.]    Any  im 


...  .  . 

To  follow  the  rules  of  orthography  ;  to  s|>el      the  orde 


nu^mb-^of 

' 


I'l. 
i.  suff. 


-rl-Chfim,  «.    [Greek  on-iWri-c/i/<i  =  hair 
tands  tin  end :  pref.  ortho-,  and  tliris  r genii. 


Hot.. -The  typical  genus  of  Ortliotrichei,  having 
peristoino  double,  the  outer  composed  of  thir- 
tj-twii  teeth,  the    veil  campanula!. •.  plaited,   and 
sometimes  hairy.      It  contains  mosses  occiirring  in 
'•  !S,"",!£P<'B  nnd  stones,  never  on  tho  soil,  and  i- 

.J..J ^.M   M  ,  ....   , ,........,,,,,  widely  diffused. 

art.  pni.-li.-c-,  ,,r  h.ili  it   of  .pelling  woi     4     "'"'  ""•"'branoiis  ;  ~<.mc-t  mi.--  apt. -roils.  In  the  most         Or  th8t    rA  pal,    Or  thit    rA  DOnS     a      I  Prefli 
correctlyaccor.lin1,-t.itl1,.r..,-.,i:iii/,'dl       i,'.  r..r      J    typical  groups  the  wini«  iir,.  .I..M..T... I  «,..!  ^l..-. .1.     ...<.,    -_j^_.rr,'.  ro  POUB,   a.    L 

orpr.jper  sp-lli,,,,;  „,.„ rn^'^.h',,  of  'a  Jonl!     "- "•''"' 

..-.•.._'•'"  ,'""•'  "'   xr«<«m«r  which. deals  with   the 


typical  ...roiip-   the  wine-  ar,-  ,lell..x,.,|  and  ,-].,-, -I,     ,,rll,:,-.  and  Greek  fropo.  =  n  turn  1 
applied  to  the  body.  Mooth  mandibulat*.  metanjor        Botany; 


natureand  properti.«,,f letters, and w 7, tl",    mer  'hv' '    ",""    tw" 

representation   b,  letters  of  ,!„.  words     f      J p7,k    ,  ''•  Vi''  ""','  Ortl""" 

language.  tera_haTe  bean  arra 

+11.  . I, -,-/».  <f  l>rl,u.ihtm,,,ulhii,  (of  l,,,th  formt) : 
Tho  elevation  of  a  building  showing  all  tlie  parti 


fate,    fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare, 
wplf, 


amidst, 
w8rk, 


whit.     nil.     father;     w<5.    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    thgre;     pine     pit 
•An;     rante.    cub.     cUre.    unite,     car.    rtle.     full;     try.     Syrian.  ' 


lire, 


marine;   g6,    pBt. 
ey  =  i.      qu  -  kw. 
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Sr-jfc-t&-l5g  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.orjyc/olojKtf  ),• 
Of  or  pertaining  U)  oryctology  (q.  v.). 

Sr-fc-tSl  -ft-glst,  8.  [Eng.  oryctulog(v);  -i*f.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  skilled  m  oryctology. 

Sr-jfc  tSl  -6-gy1,  ».  [Gr.  oryWos=dug,  fossil; 
guff,  -oloay.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  science  of  "fossils  in  tlio 
primitive  or  generic  sense.  Now  it  is  wpa  rated 
into  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  Geology,  and  Paleont- 
ology (q.  v.). 

Sr-f-gl'-nffl,  g.  pi.  [Lat.  oryx,  gcnit.  oryg(it)  ; 
Lai.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -moe.l 

ZoOl.:  According  to  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  a  sub-fam- 
ily of  Bovidep,  with  two  genera,  Addax  and  Oryx 
(q.  v.). 

6r  -9l,  i.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oryx=Oryx  leucoryx. 
(Soodef.)] 

ZoOl.  ;  A  genus  of  Bovidre  ;  according  to  Sir  Victor 
Brooke,  typical  of  the  sub-family  Oryginw  (q.  v.). 
Four  species  are  known  j  Oryx  leucoryx,  the  Leu- 
coryx, from  Northeastern  and  Western  Africa  ;  O. 
gazella.  the  Gemsbok,  from  Southern  Africa  ;  O. 
beisa,  the  Beisa  Antelope,  from  Eastern  Africa  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  O.  beatrix,  from 
Arabia. 

S-ry  -za,  «•    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oryza.] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Oryzew  (q.v.). 
Inflorescence  in  panicles,  seeds  in  separate  pedi- 
cels, each  in  general  with  an  awn.  Fourteen  are 
known.  Oryza  saliva  is  the  Rice-plant.  |  RICE.  ) 

8-ry-zS-»,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  oryz(a);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  Gramiaacoe  (q.  v.). 

8-ry  -Zlte,  8.    [Gr.  or^za=rice.] 

Min.:  A  triclinic  mineral  in  rice-like  crystal? 
found  in  a  granitic  vein  in  Elba.  Hardness,  (?'), 
specific  gravity,  2-245  ;  luster,  vitreous  to  pen.  y  ; 
color  ana  streak  white.  Composition,  according  to 
two  analyses,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime.  Groth  regard*  it  as  related  to  Heulandite 
(q.v.). 

8-ry  -zft-mjfs,  «.  [Gr.  orjza=rice,  and  mi/s=a 
mouse.] 

ZoOl.:  Rice-field  Mouse;  an  American  genus  of 
Sigmodont  Murines,  with  a  single  species,  Oryzo- 
mys  (Hesperomys)  palustris.  In  size  it  resembles  a 
small  rat.  Habits,  aquatic.  It  is  abundant  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  rice-fields  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  does  considerable  damage. 

8-ry-z5r-Ic  -tga,  s.  [Gr.  oryza=ricc,  and  oryk- 
Iff  -  n  digger.] 

ZoOl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Ory- 
zorictinee.  There  is  a  single  species,  Oryzorictes 
hova  tetradactyla.  The  general  form  of  the  head 
and  body  is  that  of  a  mole.  They  burrow  in  the 
rice-fields,  and  do  much  damage  to  the  crops. 

8-ry-z5r-IC-tI'-n8e,  s.  pi.    (Mod.  Latin  oryzoric- 
t(es)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
ZoOl.  :  A  sub-family  of  Centetidie  (q.  v.),  with  two 
enera,  Microgale  and  Oryzorictes,  both  confined  to 
adagascar. 

6s  (1)  (pi.  os  sa\  8.  [Lat.]  A  bone;  used  in 
anatomy  ;  as,  os  pisiforme. 

8s  (2)  (pi.  6-ra),  s.  [Lat.]  A  mouth;  an  en- 
trance or  passage  into  any  place  ;  used  in  anatomy  ; 
as,  os  uteri. 

6s  (3)  6  -Bar,  8.  [Sw.]  A  hillock  or  mound  of 
drift-gravel  and  sand.  Called  in  Scotland  a  kairn, 
in  Ireland  an  eskar.  (See  these  words.) 

6  -sage  (a  as  1),  s.    [Native  Indian  name  (?).] 

Geog.:  A  river  and  two  counties  of  the  United 
States,  one  in  the  east  of  Missouri,  the  other  in 
Kansas. 

Osage-orange,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Maclura  aurantiaca.    [MAC- 

LURA.] 

O'-sag-eS,  s.  A  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  the  remain- 
ing members  of  which  make  their  home  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Ss,  beck  -1-a,  s.  [Named  after  Peter  Osbeck,  a 
Swedish  clergyman  and  naturalist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lasiandrida?  (q.v.),  natives  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  They  are 
mostly  herbs,  with  racemes  of  purple  or  violet  flow- 
ers. The  fruit  of  Osbeckia  principal  is  used  in 
Brazil  for  dyeing  black;  the  leaves  of  O.  chinen- 
nin  are  used  fur  poultices. 

6§  -borne,  s.  &  a.   [Scodef.] 

Geog.:  The  name  of  a  manor  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
not  far  from  C'owes,  at  present  the  royal  English 
residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Osborne-serles,  s. 

Geol.:  A  series  of  beds  of  Oligoceno  a?e,  found 
.it  or  near  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They 
were  deposited  in  fresh  aud  brackish  water.  There 


cscillatoria 

are.  of  animals,  peculiar  species  of  Paludina,  Mo- 
lania,  Melanopsis,  and  Cypris,  and  of  plants,  (  hara. 
One  bed  is  the  Nettlestono  Grit,  near  Ryde,  which 
is  a  freestone  much  used  for  building.  Called  also 
the  St.  Helen's  scries,  i.  /•//•"•) 

5s, '-b&rn-Ite,  s.    [Named  after  G.  Osborne ;  suff. 
•He  (lain.).] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  exceedingly  minute 


orthotypous 

or  thot '-jf  pous,  a.  [Prof,  ortho-,  and  Gr.  typos 
=  flgure,  form,  type.] 

Min.:  Having  a  perpendicular  cleavage, 

*0r'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  ortii-u*.  from  or/us,  pa.  par.  of 
orior=to  rise;  Fr.  ortif,  fein.  ortiw;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
ortii-n.]  Rising,  eastern,  orient;  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  rising  of  any  star  or  planet. 

"  Ortive,  or  eastern  amplitude  in  astronomy,  i-*  an  arc 
of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  point  where  a  star 
rises  and  the  east  point  of  the  horizon." — Falconer:  Ma- 
rine ltii-ti<'Utiri/. 

or'-t6-lan,  ».  [O.  Fr.  hortolan  (Fr.  ortolan), 
from  O.  Ital.  hortolano=  (1)  a  gardener,  (2)  an  orto- 
lan, from  Lat.  hor/u/ifitiM=(a.)  belonging  to  a  gar- 
den, (s.)  a  gardener,  from  hortulus=a  little  garden, 
diinin.  of  hortus— a  garden  ;  Ital.  ortolano.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gardener. 

"I  yield  myself  entirely  to  the  will  and  pleasureof  the 
most  notable  ortolan.'1 — State  I'upfrs,  1536. 

2.  Ornith.:  Emberiza  hortulana  (Linn.),  a  native 
of  continental  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  migrating 
southward  in  winter,  though  it  is  unknown  wliither, 
returning  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  end  of  May. 
In  appearance  and  habits  it  much  resembles  the 
Yellow-hammer,  but  the  head  isgreenish-gray.    Or- 
tolans are  netted  in  great  number,  and  fed  in  a 
darkened  room  with  oats  and  other  grain.    In  a 
short  time  they  become  exceedingly  fat,  and  are 
then  killed  for  the  table. 

"  Live,  if  his  estates  would  bear  it, 
On  turtle,  ortolan*,  and  cluret." 

Caiethorn:  The  Lottery. 

1[  In  French  the  word  ortolan  is  used  almost  as= 
English  Bunting ;  thus,  ortolan  de  neige  =  Snow 
Bunting  (Plectrophanes  nivalis);  ortolan  de  rlz  — 
Rice-bird,  or  Bob-o'-Hnk,  of  this  country  (Dolichonyx 
oryzivorus);  and  in  some  of  the  Antilles  where 
French  is  spoken  the  name  is  applied  to  a  little 
Ground  Dove  of  the  genus  Chameepelia.  The 
Wheatear  (Saxicola  cenanthe)  is  the  English  or- 
tolan. 

Or  -tjfx,  8.    [Gr.  ortyx=a  quail.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Perdicinee.  Bill  short,  very 
high,  the  tip  hooked  ;  lateral  toes,  unequal ;  hinder 
toe,  none.  Confined  to  America.  Ortyx  virgin ianus 
is  the  Virginian  Quail. 

Or  -val,  «.  [Fr.  orvale,  from  or=gold,  and  valoir 
=  to  bo  worth  ;  hence,  lit.,  worth  (its  weight  in) 
gold.]  The  herb  Clary  (q.v.). 

•or  VI-6 -tan,  8.  [Ital.  orvietano;  Fr.oryietan; 
Sp.  orvietan,  so  called  because  invented  by  Girolano 
Ferrante,  a  celebrated  charlatan  at  Orvieto,  in 
Italy.]  An  antidote  or  counter-poison  ;  an  electuary 
believed  to  have  the  quality  of  counteracting 
poison.  Also  called  Venice  treacle. 

"  With  these  drugs  will  I,  this  very  day,  compound  the 
true  orvietan,  that  noble  medicine,  which  fs  so  seldom 
found  genuine." — Scott:  Kentltoorth,  ch.  xiii. 

*or-y-al,  a.   [ORIEL.] 

8-rf  c -t§r  6pe,  8.  [ORYCTEROPUS.]  Any  individ- 
ual of  the  genus  Orycteropus. 

"  More  nearly  allied  to  the  Armadillos  and  Orycterope." 
— Owen,  in  Zoitl.  Voltage  of  Beat/If,  i.  69. 

S-ryc-tSr-fi-pSd'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oryc. 
teropus,  geuit.  orycteropod(is) ,*  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj- 
suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Edentata,  with  a  single  genus, 
Orycteropus  (q.v.),  limited  to  the  Ethiopian 
region. 

S-ryc-ter  -6  pus,  8.  [Gr.  orykter  (genit.  oryk- 
teros)  =  R  pickax,  and  pou8=a  font.  | 

ZoOl.:  The  single  genus  of  the  family  Oryctoro- 
l>oilhia-.  Body  scantily  covered  with  stiff  hairs;  no 
pollox  to  fore-feet,  hind  feet  with  five  sub-equal 
toes;  mouth  elongated  and  tubular,  tongue  sub- 
vermiform.  Habits  terrestrial  and  fossorial,  feeding 
on  animal  substances,  preferably  ants.  Orycteropus 
capensii,trom  South  Africa,  is  tnoAard-Varkof  the 
Dutch  colonists,  sometimes  called  the  Cape  Ant- 
eater.  O.  cKthiopicus,  from  Northeastern  Africa,  is 
a  second  species,  or  well-marked  variety ;  O.  aene- 
gnlrnsis  is  doubtful 

5  r^C  -tea,,  s.    [Gr.  oryktcs=n  digger.] 

Entom,:  A  genus  of  Dynastinte.  Oryctes  nati- 
cornitt  is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  half- 
rotti-n  tan-pits.  Ac.  It  feeds  on  decayed  wood.  O. 
rhinoct  n>.s,  the  Rhinoceros  Beetle,  is  a  native  of 
Malacca,  and  feeds  on  the  cocoauut-palm. 

•or-fc  tSg  nos -tic,  a.  [Fr.  oryctognostique.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  oryctognosy  (q.  v.). 

•Sr-jfc-tSg  nos  -tlo-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  oryctog- 
noxtif;  -al, -ally.]  According  to  oryctognosy. 

*Sr  jfc-tSg  -n6  sf,  *.  [Gr.  oryktos^dug,  fossil, 
from  or//88(~>=to  dig,  and  (/nysts^knowledge;  Fr. 
arvctognorif.] 

Sat.Scifno  :  Mineralogy. 

8r-jfc  t8g  ra  phf.s.  [Gr  oruktos=i\\ig,  fossil. 
and  ijraphu=lo  write,  todescribe.j  [ORYCTOLOOJ.] 

boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


ge 
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tivo  trials  on  a  few  crystals,  to  bo  an  oxy-eulphide 
of  titanium  and  calcium. 

6s'  can,  a.&s.    [Seedef.] 

A.  A»  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Osci,  an  ancient 
people  of  Italy,  inhabiting  the   district  between 
Campania  and  the  country  of  the  Volsci.    They 
seem  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Ausonea  and 
Aurunci,  and  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  whence 
sprang  the  Sabini,  Apuli,  Messapii,  Campani.  Aur- 
unci, and  Volsci.     The  Oscan  language  was  the 
parent  of  the  dialects  of  the  native  tribes  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.    It  con- 
tinued to  be  understood  at  Rome  down  to  the  later 
period  of  the  empire. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Osci. 
A  few  fragments  still  survive. 

8s    che  6  cele,  8.  [Gr.  oschf, o8cAo>=the scrotum, 
and  fce/e=tumor;  Fr.  O8chtoce.le.] 
Surg. :  Scrotal  hernia. 

t8s  -cll-lan-Cy1,  e.  [Latin  oscillans,  pr.  par.  of 
oscillo  =  to  swing,  to  sway.)  [OsrrLLATE.]  The 
state  of  oscillating,  or  swinging  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

6s  5!!  late,  v.  i.  [Lat.  oicillatua,  pa.  par.  of 
O8ci'no=to  swing,  to  sway,  from  O8ci7/um=a  swing.J 

1.  Lit. :   To  swing  or  sway  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  to  vibrato  as  a  pendulum. 

"It  will  continue  to  oscillate  in  an  arch  of  the  same 
circle."— Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.,  g  12. 

2.  Fig. :  To  vary;  to  fluctuate  between  limits;  to 
act  in  a  fickle  or  changeable  manner. 

8s'-9il-lat  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [OSCILLATE.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Moving  or  swinging  backward  and! 
forward;  vibrating,  as  a  pendulum. 

2.  Bot.:  [VERSATILE.] 

oscillating  -  engine,  oscillating  -  cylinder 
engine,  8.  A  marine  engine,  with  a  vibrating  cyl- 
inder, having  the  piston-rod  connected  to  the  crank, 
and  the  cylinder  supported  by  the  trunnions  pro- 
jecting from  the  sides  at  or  near  the  center,  cast 
hollow,  and  connected  to  the  steam  and  eduction 
pipes. 

oscillating- needle,  «•.  A  small  light  bar  magnet 
suspended  by  a  filament  and  employex!  in  determin- 
ing the  intensity  of  a  magnetic  field  by  the  oscilla- 
tions it  completes  in  a  given  time  after  a  given 
disturbance. 

osclllatlng-piston  steam-engine,  8.  A  form  of 
steam-engine  in  which  the  piston  oscillates  iu  a 
sector-shaped  chamber. 

oscillating- valve,  s. 

1.  A  valve  which  reciprocates  on  a  pivot,  as  tlio 
disk  and  trunnion  valves   of   oscillatiug-cylinder 
steam-engines. 

2.  A  pump-valve  which  reciprocates  on  a  pivot. 

8s  Cll-la  -tion,  8.  [Lat.  oscillatio,  from  oscilla- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  O8cil/o=to  oscillate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  iwil- 
lation.]  The  act  or  state  of  oscillating;  the  state 
of  swinging  or  moving  backward  and  forward  like 
a  pendulum ;  vibration. 

"The  perpetual  oscillations  of  this  elastic  and  resiles*, 
element.  '—Berkeley:  Sir/a,  g  138. 

TT  (1)  Angular  oscillation:  Gyration. 

(2)  Axis  of  oscillation:  [Axis,  II.  4.] 

(3)  Method  of  oscillation : 

Magnetism:  The  act  of  causing  a  magnetic  needle 
to  oscillate,  first  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  alone,  and  then  successively  under  the 
combined  influences  of  the  earth's  magnetism  and 
of  a  magnet  placed  at  unequal  distances.  (Ganot.) 

Ss--slMa-tIve,  a.   [Eng.  osciHar(e) ;  -ive.]  Oscil- 
lating, vibrating ;  having  a  tendency  to  oscillate. 
8s'-9ll-la-t3r,  s.    [Eng.  oscillat(e) ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  •  One  who  or  that  which  oscillatrs. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  Oscillatoria  (q.  v.). 

8s'-$Il-la,-tpr-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  oscillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
oacillo=to  swing  ones  self,  named  from  the  oscil- 
lating motion  of  the  filaments.] 

Hut.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Oscilla- 
torieee  (q.  v.).  It  has  simple  rigid  elastic  filaments, 
forming  a  stratum  in  a  common  gelatinous  matrix. 


oscillatoridae 


2940 


osmiamide 


iieeies  occur  on  damp  ground,  on  stones,  on  osculatlng-clrcle,   «.    A  circle,  the  radius  of  0  si   rls,  .<.    [Or.] 

mini,  in  fresh,  minimi.-,  or  »tiiKiiaiit  watnr,  and  in  whos»  curve,  at  any  particular  point  of  another  Ef/ypt.  U  ylnol. :  One  of  the  chief  Egyptian  divini- 

braoldlh,  or  more  ran'ly  in  salt,  water.    Nino  or  cnrvi-,  is  of  the  same  length  as  that  of  the  curve  ill  ties,  the  brother  and  husband  of  Isis,  and,  together 

n -Hnti-li.  question  at  that  particular  point,  with  her,  the  greatest  benefactor  of  Egypt,  into 

fit  ?n  la  tor   I  d»,   ..   ;./.    [Mod.   Lat.  otcilla-  osculatlng-elementt,  «.  pi.  which  l'°  introduced  a  knowledge  of  religion,  laws 

La,.  f,n,  ,^,.J,-,i*.|          _.  <(,,ro,,.:.The  elements  for  calculating  «  planet's 


Br.MktdOTfonilsBed  with  a  slimy  orgelaU-    wf  ' ,  ~  ;v      ,Vo™itl    three  cou-Viutivo  < -culatiug    22™lT*    /"ese,  witn  mi 
IHV.T;  oootinuoUB,  but,  owing  to  the  Interrup.    !v"f  tmg    found  in  tho  hieroglyph* 

of  tlm  coloring  iimtt.T.  seeming  t«  be  jointed.    plal  the  curre.  his  figure;  and  the  Papyri 


Mom 

Komi 

or  salt  wa . 

latoridv  ( Lindley) ,  Oscillatoriese,  Lyngbyev,  Scy- 
toiiiMiirN-.  Kivulariece,  and  Lcptothricee  (Griffith  it 


Found  on  damp  ground,  rocks*  ov  stones,  or  in  fresh 
iiti-r.  Familial  or  tril*>s,Kivularidip,  Oscil 


«.    /.n  i.  «x,  «   „     rir«™     „,,;/„«. \  .,,,„  i 
OS    ?11  1»  t6r -y.a.    [Eng.  «.c./lo/(e).  -or*.] 


I.  »rd.  Lang.:  Oscillating,  vibrating;  swingingor       7vf^,'"VhVl^ii?f"£h»,, 

,.vir,ir    hutkMMl     ,    ,1    forwnnl    lii..   a   tmndlllum.      .    '"•'?'••    *  he    point   where 


ic   legends  accompanying 

-i  frequently  present  a  list 

Ss-CU-la -tlon,  «.    [Lat.  otculatio,  from  nwulu-    of  forty-nine  names  of  Osiris  in  the  funeral  rituals, 
ftu,  pa.  par.  of  oicuior=to  kis>.  ]    [OacULATE.]  Osiris  has  boon  identified  with  many  of  the  Grecian 

1.  LH.ttOrd.  Lang.:  The  act  of  kissing;  a  kiss,    divinities;  but  more  especially  with  Jupiter,  Pluto, 

2.  Fig.  it  Guam.:  A  contact  of  one  curve  with    •   d  with  Bacchus  on  account  of  bis  reputed  eon- 
another,  at  a  given  point,  of  tho  highest  order  pos-    Quo|*  "f  India.    He  was  venerated  under  the  forir 
Bible  of  the  sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis;  or  as  a  humai 

•    PbM  of  otculation:  M"**   "j11'   a  .bull's  .head,    distinguished  by  th 


moving  backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

{.Arbuthniif :   Alirncntt,  ch.  V.) 
U'.  Hnl.:  (  VKKBATILE.  ] 

8s  cl  nes,  «.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  o»c«n= a  singing 
bird;  one  from  whoso  notes  augurios  wore  taken.] 

oniith.:  \  tribe  of  Mailer's  Insessores;  they  are 
emphatically  " singinK-liirds."  having  tho  inferior 
larynx  endowed  with  the  full  number  of  five  pairs 
,<f  -•>iig-imihclos.  They  correspond  to  tho  Acromyodi 
Normales  of  Garrod  and  Forbes.  [  PSEUDOBCINES.] 

8s  fln'-I-an,  «.    [Lat.  otcinlet);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-i.i/i.  I    Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  Oscin' 
<q.  v.). 


two   curves   osculate, 


name  Apis-Osiris  and  is  iisualb  represented  as  clad 
ln  pure  white.      His  general  attribute!  are  the  |IIK!I 


touching  and  having  tho  same  curvature. 

v  cap  of  Upper  hgypt,  a  flagoHum,  and  sometimes  a 

OS  -CU-lat-or-y,  a.  *».    [Eng.  osculate);  -nry;    spotted  tun.    Under  the  form  of  the  sacred  bull 

Fr.  «.*<  ul<it«ir>  .  \  Apis  ho  was  supposed  to  bo  always  present  among 

m-    [APIS  (1).] 

08  -Ite,  «.    [Lat.  o»=bono;  suff.  -He  (.Mm.).] 
Min.:   \  name  applied  to  the  Sombrero  Island 


A.  At  adjective: 

Lit. it  Ord.  Lang.:  Kissing;  pertaining  to  kissing. 

B.  At  lubttantive :  guano,  because  of  "the"prescnce"of  large"  'quantities 
Ecclet. :  A  tablet  or   board  on  which   a  sacred  ,,f  bones  of  vertebrate  animals  and  shells  of  inol- 

picturo  or  emblem  is  painted,  to  bo  kissed  by  tho  lusca 

priest  and  people.    [PAX.]  6s -18  Sn,  ..    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  the  com- 

6s   cu  la  trlx,  t.    [Eng. osculate;  Lat.  fern.  suff.  pound.) 


:  A  cnrve  which  has  a  higher  order  of  con- 

"The other  families    .    .    .    are  not  Otelnla*,  nor  all    tact  with  a  given  curve,  at  a  given  point,  than  any 
«ren  Pa-erlne."-*.^.  Brit.  (ed.  »th),  xvlll.  «L  othor  curve  „,  tllc  hamo  kmd 

6s   ?I  tan  tf.t.  [Lat.oK-i'furw.  pr.  par.ofu»ciic,       js  -cp.l«,  tul>tt.    [Osci'LCM.]    A  small  bilabiate 

=  tO  yaWII,  to  Kapo.J      [UHCITATE.J  ,,i,,.ninir. 

1.  Tin*  act  or  Mate  of  yawning  or  gaping. 


osleon-lron,  t.    (See  def.) 

Afetalt.:  Bars  specially  made  for  the  manufacture 

6s  man  II,  milist.  [After  Osman,  or  Othman.  by 
whom  tho  empire  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  was  estab- 
lished in  A.  D.  1399.J  [OTTOMAN.] 


^:::::a^^p!^or15r^u^Ica1re•lessne3s,       «•    <"»**}   <"'•  *-<»-W,  ••    [Lat.  dimin.  of    'TTTurkisli  official  ^function  a  r 

(1*—  II    tlllllltll-l  9       I     -i.. I    ln/*ikrpiu*tlv   in    tlm     nltifitl      I 


inat  f  i-iitinn. 

"  One  man'*  want  of  leUnre  Is  no  excuM  for  the  o«rf. 
tnn<~H  and  i^rnoruiire  of  thonewho  have  time  to  Hjwre." 
—Lack'  r,.i,«.M.-r  >,f  tkt  l'ntt*Ttt<in<t(»o.$in. 

6*  9!  tijint.  n.  ( Lat.  cwctfaiu,  pr.  par.  of  otcito; 
Sp,  &  Itiil.  nm-itiinte.] 

1.  Yawning,  KHpinff. 

2.  Slippy,  drowsy,  sluggish,  dull. 
MSum«tim«ti  like  n  devouring  fin,  and  by  and  by   .   .   . 

ottcltant  and  »ui»ine."—  Milton.  Doctrine  umt  Discipline  <>f 
JHrort-r,  hk    ii  .  ••!..  ill. 


oe  =  a  mouth.l 

ZirtltHjy:  (Usually  in  plural.) 

1.  The  largo  apertures  by  which  a  sponge  is  per- 
forated, and  throuKh  which  tho  water  taken  in  at    a     -      • 
thr  iKiros  i«  oxpolled ;  nxhulant  aperturoa.    In  tM>me        ^tlt  • 


....ry. 

2.  Used  incorrectly  in  tho  plural  for  the  Turkish 
nation. 

69  man  thuB.  «.    [Gr.  o8nu*=smell,  and  anthos= 
s  of  Oloae,  closely  akin  to  the  olive. 


of  tno  ('alciitponKJH*  then*  is  but  a  mugle  osculum.     .  /*or*JiA|"; 

2.  Tho  suckers  of  the  Ta»niada  (q.v  ),  by  means    According  to  (.amblo    the  flowers  of   Otmanthuf 
of  which  these  wc.rms  attach  themselves  to  the    A«9™rw  are  used  in  I  lima  to  flavor  tea. 


mucous  membrane  of  tho  intestinal  canal. 

6ee,iuff.    [Lat. -<MiM  =  fullof ;  abounding  in.] 
f 'fa  in.:  A  termination  used  in  saccharine  com- 
pounds containing   hydrogen  and  oxygen  in    tho 
6s    9!  tant  If,  nili:    [Eng.  otcitant;  -i^.]    In  a    proportion  to  form  water.    Thus,  Glucose=lVHi2O,j 
iwning,  sleepy,  or  drowsy  manner.  =Ce+C(HjO). 


6s    ma  zome,  s.    |lir.  o«mc=odor,  and  znmot  = 
broth.] 

^Chem.:  A  name  applied  by  Thenard  to  that  por- 
tion of  tho  aqueous  extract  of  moat  which  is  soluble 


6  sirsk  -He.  ..    [After  Major-Gen.  Oserski;  suff. 


yawning, 

"Which  thoM  ilrowny  nodden  over  the  letter  of  the        . 

Scripture  have  very  otcitantly  collected."— Xort:  Literal    .He  f.l///i.i.j 

<'a6o»io.    (Epia.  D*<i.)  Mineral.:  A  columnar  form  <if  Aragonite  (q.v.), 

6s    {Mate.    r.  i.      [Latin    lacito,  from  nt  =  the    found  at  Nertschiusk,  Trausbaikal,  Asiatic  Russia, 
montli,  and  n'io=to  move  .|iii.-kl\.  frwiuont.  from       0  }I  an    drl  an,  K.    [See  def.] 
fieo=to  move.  ]    To  j  av.  u  or  gape  witli  sleepiness.          ChurcH  Hitt.  (pi.) :  A  section  of  German  Protest- 

6s  5!  UL    tion,  «.    [Lat. otcitatio,  from  ojci'io=to    ants,  who  followed  Andrew  Hosemann  (Latinized 
gape  or  yawn;  Fr.  otcitation;  Sp.  oecitacion;  Ital.    °^anj!e/J.j°un'8_<lp_'"i".n.,tlia,t-  the  Atonemen^was 
otcitaxione.\    Tho  act  or  state  of  yawning  or  gap- 
ing.   (Taller,  No.  68.) 

6s    CU  1>,  i.  ]il.    [OscuLUM.] 

6s    cu  lant,  a.    [Lat.oncuianj,  pr.  par.  of  o*ru- 
lor=to  kiss,  from  otculum  =  &  little  mouth,  a  kiss.] 

lOsCCLATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  Kissing. 

2.  Natural  Science :  A  term  applied  to  forms  or 
groups  apparently  Intermediate  Between  and  con 
Dcctlng  other  groups.     (  1C.  N.  llnllat.) 


ds    m€  lite,  R.    [Gr.  osi)u:=smoll,  an  odor,  and 

Jtfiii. :  Tho  same  as  PECTOLITE  (q.  T.). 

6s  mSr  61    des,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  osmer(ut),  and 

Palaxmt. :  A  genus  of  deep-sea  Salmonoids,  from 
tho  Chalk  of  Lewes. 


_             _^ 6s    mer  us,  «.    [Gr.  OOTnt'ros^emitting  an  odor, 

ought  by  thoix>wprof  the  divine,  and  not  of  the  from  tho  cucumber-like  smell  of  Otmrruj  eperlania.] 

man  nature  of  Christ.    After  the  execution  of  '•  IcMhy.:  Smelt;  a  genus  of  Salnionidas  (q.  v.). 

nch,  tho  son-in-law  of  Osiander,  in  1566,  the  sect  Body  covered  with  scales  of  moderate  size;  denti- 


hum 

Kuncl,. 

dwindled  away,  and  soon  bocam< 
6  si  ii  (s  an  ib),  *o  sy-er« 


tion  strong,   in  jaws,  on  vomer,  and  on    tongue; 
0     pectoral^Hns^inoderatel}^  developed.    Three  species 


A-  Ai  lulatantive: 


tho  United  States,  and  O.  eperlanut,  the  Con 


01    cu  lar  f     ».      [Oscm-ATE.]      Tho   same   as 

st-OLAToRv  (<\.  v.). 

"Some  [bronght  forth]  ««Mr/«  for  kla~r.."-to«. 
mrr:  »rmon.  i  iir*n  I"///.,  an.  2».) 

6s  cu  late,  .-.  t.A  i.  (Lat.  o*cuio/tu,  pa.  par. 
•of  ....  i<;,,r  -  to  kin,  from  ..».•»/„,„  a  little  mouth,  a 
kiss;  dinnn.  frtim  ot—  a  moutli.] 

A.  Tmniitivr: 

1.  Lit.  <t  Ord.  Lang.:  To  kin. 

2.  F  ig.    *    Oeom.:     To    touch;    as   one    curve 
touches  anot  her  when  they  have  tho  same  curva- 
ture at  tho  point  of  contact. 

B.  Intrantilive: 

1.  Lit.  <t  Ord.  Lang.:  To  kiss. 

2.  Fig.  cfr  (ieom.:  To  touch  ;  as,  curves  otculiite. 
68   CU  lat  Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [OscrjLATE.J 

A.  At  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 


,  .  , 

or       Hut.  :  .Suit's  i-imiiuilit,  a  willow  with  linear  lance-    s"nn"  (l-  v.),  from  the  coasts  and  fresh  wa 
n-    olato  acuminate  leaves,  reticulate  above  and  silky    northern  and  central  Europe. 

MOMtfa;    golden  yellow,  scssilo    catkins  iijieniiig       ^-  '  "to"'''.  •'  Occurs  in  the  Greensand  of 
' 


aters  of 
Ibben- 


bi-fore  t  lie  lea v.-».  kc.,  and  tomcntose  capsules.  33-  buren  and  in  the  schists  of  Glaris  and  Licata. 

tivated  in  osiiT-lx-d-,  its  lonK  j.liablo  shoots  bcuug  6§  -mTa,  «.    [Gr.  o»mc  =  smcll.    (.4na«su.)l 

UH.H!  for  wicker-work  basket  -making.  Entom..-  Mason-bee;  a  genus  of  Dasygastrew,  or 

"The  rank  of  o»fcr>  by  the  murmuring  Mream."  D.isygastres.     Otmia  bicornit,  the  Horned  Bee    is 

At  You  Lite  It,  Iv.  8.  the  species  most  abundant.    Tho  femalo  has  two 


,     ..  .                                N       o 

r  The  Pun>lo  Osier  is  Siilix  purpurea.    It  has  'lorns  projecting  from  tho  front  of  her  head.     It 

mrplf  Mack  scales,  and  U  wild  on  river-banks  aud  milke8  lts  nest  in  sandy  banks,  cliffs,  or  decayed 

ultivati-il  in  o~ifr-bed8.  troes.    O.  leucnmelami  chooses  the  dead  branches 


•1.  Lit  it  Ord.  Lang.  :  Kissing. 

2.  Fig.  it  Oeom,  •  Touching,  as  two  carre*. 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


arc  grown  for  ba-ki>t-work. 
osier-holt,  «.    [OHIEB-BEO.] 

6 -Sirred  is  as  xb l,  n.    [En».  o»i>r;  -«d.]    Cov- 
oretl  or  atlonit^l  with  o>it-r-. 

"In  banket*  of  bright  otler'd  gold." 

A>.if»    lamia,  II. 

6    Si  «r  f  isas«hl,«.    [Enif.  <»irr;  -j,.J    A  place 
where  osiers  are  grown;  an  osier-bed. 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w6rk, 


osmlamlc-acH, «. 

....  ll.O-.N  .(>..  A  dibasic  acid  produced  by 
tin'  action  of  ammonia  on  osmic  tetroxido  in  pres- 
ence of  fixed  bases. 

8}  ml  am    Ide,  «.    [Eng.  o«mi(um),  and  amide.} 
Chr,,,.:  X..H,i()sOa)-.    A   yellow  compound,  pro- 
tlur.'d  hy  digesting  potassium  osmito  in  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride. 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit.     here,     carnal,    h«r,    th8re;     pine     pit 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cob,     cUre,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.  ' 


sire,    sir, 
e,     OB      e; 


marine;    g6,     p8t, 
ey  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 


osmic 

6s.  mic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  iMm(ium) ;  -ie.J  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  osmium  (q.  v.). 

osmic-acld,  8. 

C'/irm. :  OsO4.  Tetroxido  of  osmium.  Prepared 
by  heating  osmium  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
condensing  in  the  cool  part  of  the  apparatus.  It 
forms  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  other,  and  melts  to  a  colorless 
liquid,  at  100*.  Its  vapor  has  a  strong  smelling, 
pungent  odor,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

Ss.'-ml  ous,  a.    [Eng.  osmi(c); -OIM.]    [Os>ac.] 

osmious-sulphlte,  a. 

Chem.:  OsSOj.  A  dull  blue-black  powder,  ob- 
tained by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  acid 
with  sulphurous  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  an  indigo-blue  color. 

6s  ml  rid  I  urn,  a.  [English  O8i»(ium),  and 
iriciium.]  [IRIDOSMINE.] 

os  ml  top  als,  8.  [Gr.  o»»i«=smell,  and  op»ii= 
appearance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe  Relhaniew 
(q.  v.). 

osmitopsls-oll,  «. 

r/ti-m. :  A  greenish-yellow  essential  oil,  extracted 
from  OsmitfipsiB  uiteriscoldes,  an  aromatic  plant 
from  Cape  Town.  It  has  a  pungent  odor,  burning 
taste,  and  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Specific 
gravity  is  0'9S1 ;  it  boils  at  176'. 

8s.'-ml-um,  «.    [Gr.  o«m.e=an  odor.] 

Chem. :  A  tetrad  metallic  element,  discovered  by 
Tennant  in  18W.  Symbol  Os,  atomic  weight  199'2. 
Occurs  combined  with  iridium,  forming  the  native 
alloy  osmiridium,  in  platinum  ore.  To  obtain  the 
metal,  osmium  totroxide  is  digested  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  metallic  mercury,  in  a  well-closed 
vessel,  at  140",  the  osmium  beiug  reduced  and  an 
amalgam  formed.  On  distilling  the  amalgam  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  mercury  and  calo- 
iiic-1  pass  over,  leaving  metallic  osmium  as  a  black 
powder.  Its  properties  vary  according  to  the  mode 
of  preparation.  In  thepulverulentstateitis  black, 
dt'st  ituto  of  metallic  luster,  and  has  a  density  of  7. 
By  passing  the  vapor  of  the  tetroxido,  mixed  with 
hydrogen,  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  redness, 
the  metal  is  deposited  as  a  compact  metallic  ring, 
density  10.  When  heated  to  the  melting-point  of 
rhodium,  it  acquires  a  density  of  21'4.  It  is  the 
most  infusible  of  all  metals.  In  the  finely  divided 
state  it  is  highly  combustible,  continuing  to  burn, 
when  set  on  tire,  till  it  is  all  volatilized.  Osmium 
forms  three  chlorides:  Osmious  chloride,  OnCljl 
osmioso-osmic  chloride,  OsCl3  ;  and  osmic  chloride, 
OsCli ;  all  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas 
on  osmium.  Five  oxides  are  known:  Osmious 
oxide,  OsO;  sesquioxido  of  osmium,  OsiO;);  osmio 
oxide,  OsO2 ;  osmious  anhydride,  OsO:i ;  and  osmic 
acid.  OsO4.  The  first  three  form  salts  with  acids, 
the  fourth  is  a  weak  acid,  and  the  fifth  is  usually 
regarded  as  an  acid,  but  its  salts  are  very  unstable. 

6s-m6m  -8-tSr,  subst.  [Gr.  6smos= impulse,  and 
me(ron=a  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  exhibiting 
the  force  of  osmotic  action,  by  which  liquids  are 
impelled  through  a  moist  membrane,  illustrating 
the  phenomena  of  endosmose  and  exomoso.  The 
apparatus  con  sists  of  a  porous  vessel  or  sac  contain- 
ing a  saline  solution  and  plunged  in  pure  water. 

8s.-m8m  -St-ry\  «.  [OSMOMETEB.]  The  act  or 
process  of  measuring  osmotic  force  by  means  of  an 
osmometer. 

8s.  mo-n.8  881  -6  gy\  ».  [Greek  o«m«=smell.  and 
Eng.  nosology.}  A  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

6s  mose,  ».  [Gr.  osmos= impulse,  from  o(fceo=to 
push.] 

1.  Chem.:  Osmosis.  Thomixingof  dissimilar  sub- 
stances through  a  porous  diaphragm— a  phenome- 
non due  to  the  attraction  which  the  liquids  have 
for  each  other.  When  liquids  or  gases  are  separated 
by  a  membrane,  such  as  a  bladder,  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  quantities  passing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions are  unequal.  In  the  case  of  water  and  alcohol 
the  water  passes  into  the  alcohol,  but  only  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  is  found  in  the  water.    When  a 
colloidal  substance  is  on  one  side  of  the  diaphragm 
and  water  on  the   other,  the  latter  only  passes 
through. 

2.  Bot.:  [DIOSMOSE.] 

8s.  mo  -sis, «.    [OSMOSE.] 

Sfj-mSt -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  o»mo(8e) ;  -tic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  osmose ;  characterized  by  osmose ;  as, 
osmotic  action  or  force. 

8s. -mund  (1),  e.    [Sw.] 

Metall.:  \  term  applied  to  a  furnace  formerly 
employed  in  Sweden,  and  still  employed  to  some 
extent  in  Finland,  for  reducing  bog-iron  ore.  A  fur- 
nace of  this  kind  yielded  about  1H  tons  of  iron 
weekly,  of  which  from  33  to  50  per  cent,  was  lost  in 
working  it  into  an  Osmund  or  bloom. 
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6s.    mund  ' -',.•<.    [OSHUNDA.] 

Osmund-royal,  - 

Hot. :  A  book-name  for  Osmunrfa  rtgalti. 

89  mun  -da,  a.  [According  to  Hooker  and  Arnott, 
Osmumfer,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  Thor.] 

Botany :  Fern-royal,  Os- 
mund-royal, or  Flower- 
ing-fern; the  typical 
genus  of  Osmundea?.  Six 
are  known.  One.  Osmun- 
da  regalii,  the  Common 
Osmund-royal,  or  Flower- 
ing-fern, is  the  noblest  of 
our  domestic  ferns ;  the 
fronds  are  bipinnate,  fer- 
tile at  the  top.  One  was 
found  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray  eleven  and  a  half 
feet  high.  It  is  frequent 
in  boggy  places  and  the 
wet  morasses  of  woods  in 


ossuary-theory 


Osmunda  Rcgalis. 


[Gr.  os(i[i)t«/»  =  a  smell- 
niscourso.  ]    A  discourse 


the  west  of  Scotland  and  the   south  of  Ireland. 
Found  also  in  England,  continental  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Canada.      The  powdered   stem  has  been  used 
successfully    in    rickets,     the    dose     being    three 
drachms.     (Sir  J.  Hooker,  Ac.)    Sometimes  this 
fern  has  been  called  Bog-onion. 
"  Fair  ferns  and  flowers,  and  chiefly  that  tall  fern 
80  stately,  of  the  Queen  OsmitnAa  named." 

Wordsworth:  On  the  Naming  of  Places,  No.  4. 

tSs.  mun  da  96  a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  otmund(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  Filicales  with  two  tribes, 
Osmundeip  and  Aneimies.  (Lindley:  Nat.  Sun., 
ed.  2d,  1836.)  Coextensive  with  the  modern  tribe 
Osmuudeee  (q.  v.). 

6s  mun  -de-se,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  osmund(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 

ttiot.:  A  tribe  of  Polypodiacew.  The  vernation  is 
circimite,  the  frond  coriaceous  or  membranous,  in- 
volucre none,  the  capsules  sessile  or  shortly  stalked, 
vertically  two  valved,  with  a  short  lateral  or  sub- 
terminal  striate  areola. 

89  -na-burg,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  linen,  made  of  flax  and 
tow,  originally  imported  from  Osnaburg,  Germany. 

t8s  phran  ter,  8.  [Gr.  08;>/*ran/erio8=able  to 
smell.] 

Zoal.:  A  genus  of  Macropodidie.  Osphranter  rufus 
(Gould),  more  usually  knowu  if  Macropus  ru/«8,  is 
the  Great  Red  Kangaroo. 

tSs-phre  I-Sr-6-gy,  >. 
ing,  and  io^o8=a  word,  a  _ 
or  treatise  on  smells  and  odors. 

8s-phrSm -6-nus,  8.  [Gr.  os/)hronioio«=track- 
iug  by  smell ;  osphrainomai=tf>  smell,  to  scent.] 

Ichthyol. :  A  genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
family  Labyrinthici.  Body  compressed,  more  or 
less  elevated  ;  dorsal  and  anal  spines  present,  ven- 
tral fins  with  the  outer  ray  very  long  and  filiform. 
Osphromenus  o//u.r,  the  Gourami,  is  reputed  one  of 
the  best  flavored  freshwater  fish  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  becomes  readily  acclimatized.  It 
attains  the  size  of  a  large  turbot.  O.trichopterus 
is  frequently  kept  in  globes  on  account  of  its  irides- 
cent metallic  tints. 

8s  -prey,  *8s  -pray,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  ossifrage, 
from  Lat.  o«8i/ra.9a=lit.  the  bone-breaking  (bird) : 
O8  (genit.  O88t*8)=a  bone,  and/ray-,  root  otfrango= 
to  break.] 

Ornith.:  Pandion  haliaetus,  the  Fish-hawk,  Bald 
Buzzard,  or  Fishing  Eagle.  A  birdof  prey,  of  almost 
world-wide  distribution,  subsisting  on  fish.  The 
osprey  is  about  two  feet  long,  with  a  wing-expanse 
nearly  three  times  as  great.  The  plumage  is  dark 
brown,  white  on  the  under  surface,  with  a  few 
streaks  of  brown  on  the  throat;  crown  light  brown 
edged  with  white,  and  a  streak  of  dark  brown  from 
the  eye  to  the  shoulders.  Ospreys  nest,  usually  near 
the  sea-shore,  and,  unlike  rapacious  birds  gener- 
ally, are  in  some  measure  gregarious.  In  North 
America  large  communities  of  ospreys  are  found, 
and  the  Purple  Grakle  often  builds  close  by.  The 
osprey  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  rich  red  to  buff y 
white,  with  largo  reddish  and  brown  markings. 
[PAXDION.] 

*8ss,  *OSS6,  8.  [Gr.  O88a=a  voice,  an  omen.]  A 
word  uttered  unawares  or  at  random,  and  supposed 
to  presage  something;  an  omen,  an  augury.  (P. 
Holland:  Livy,  p.  8.) 

*6ss,  r. /.    [Oss, «.]    To  prophesy,  to  presage. 

8s-sa,».PJ.   [Os(i).] 

Ss  se-an,  subst.  [Lat.  08seu8=bony,  from  os  =  a 
bone.]  A  bony  fish ;  one  of  the  osseous  class  of 
fishes. 

Ss  -sS-In,  8.    [Lat.  ossa  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Bone  cartilage ;  a  gelatinous  tissue  left  when 
earthy  matter  is  eliminated  from  the  substance  of 
a  bone. 

2.  Bony  tissue  in  general.    [OSTEINE.] 


6s  se  let,  «.  |  l'i.  n  little  bone,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  i«  a  bone.] 

1.  A  little  hard  substance  arising  on  the  inside  of 
a  horse's  knee,  among  the  small  bones ;  it  grows 
out  of  a  gummy  substance  which  fastens  those- 
bones  together.    ( Farrier's  Diet.) 

2.  The  internal  bone  of  some  cuttle-fishes. 

8s  se  ous,  a.  [Lat.  osseut,  from  oi  (genit.  <>.wV> 
= a  bone;  Fr.  oMeux;  Sp.oseo;  Ital.  oweo.J  Bony: 
of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  bone ;  consisting  of 
bone. 

osseous-breccia,  subtt.  [BONE-BBECCIA,  CAVE- 
BBECCIA.] 

osseous-fishes,  t.pl.  A  sub-class  of  fishes  estab- 
lished by  C'uvier.  It  consists  of  those  in  which  the 
skeleton  is  bony  as  opposed  to  cartilaginous.  Now 
nearly  coextensive  wit li  Teleostei  (q.  v.). 

osseous-tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  An  organized  animal  fibrous  basis,  one* 
third  gelatinous,  the  other  two-thirds  partly  earthy 
and  partly  saline  matter.  The  gelatinous  matter 
imparts  tenacity,  the  earthy  and  saline  matter  give 
hardness  and  rigidity  to  the  bone. 

6s -sl-in'-Ic,  a.  [Seodef.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  Ossian,  the  Celtic  poet,  or  to  his  poems; 
resembling  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

Ss'-gl-cle,  Ss'-sl-cule,  6s  sic  u  lum  (pi.  8s- 
slc  -u-la),  8.  [Lat.  otsiculum,  dimin.  of  o«  (genit. 
O88i8)  =a  bone :  Fr.  owicuie.] 

1.  Anat.  (pi.):  Small  bones  of  the  ear:  the  mal- 
leus, the  incus,  and  the  stapes.    They  collectively 
constitute  a  single  armed  lever. 

2.  ZoOI.,  Ac.  (pi.):  Any  hard  structure  of  smalt 
size,  as  the  calcareous  plates  in  the  integuments  of 
star-fishes. 

Bs-sIc'-u-lat-Sd,  a.  [English  o«»icu!(«) ;  -aied.J 
Furnished  with  small  bones. 

Ss-sIf-Sr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  o«  (genit.  ossi-s)= a  bone; 
fero=  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -OU8.J 
Containing  bones. 

"Another  ossiferous  limestone  cave  was  accidentally 
discovered  at  Brixham." —  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Mini,  ch.  ii. 

osslferous-breccla,  s.    [BONE-BBECCIA.] 
ossiferous-caves,  >.  pi. 

Palceont.:  Caves  containing  organic  remains. 
[CAVE-DEPOSITS.] 

8s-slf-lc,  *8s-slf-lck,  a.  [Lat.  o»  (genit.  ogsis) 
~a  bone,  and  /orio=to  make;  Fr.  ossifique;  Sp. 
osifico.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  or  ossifying 
or  changing  carneousor  membranous  substances  to 
bone. 

8s  sl-fl-Ca'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  onsify;  c  connective; 
suff.  -ation ;  Fr.  ossification ;  Sp.  otificacion;  Ital. 
ossificazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  ossifying,  or  changing 
carneous,  membranous,  or  cartilaginous  substances, 
into  bone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ossified  or  changed  into 
bone. 

Ss'-sl-fled,  pa.  par.  &a.    [Ossrrv.] 
6s    si  frage, .,-.    [Lat.  ossifraga.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  osprey  (q.  v.). 

2.  Script. :  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Heb. 
peres,  and  the  Sept.gr^psTLev.  xi.  13).    In  the  R.  V. 
it  is  rendered  "  gier-eagle.      [GBIFFON,  2.] 

*8s-slf '-ra-gous, a.  [Lat.omt/rasruo.l  [OspBEY.J 
Serving  to  break  bones;  fracturing  the  bones. 

Ss'-sl-fy,  v.t.&l.  [Lat.  os  (genit.  o«8i«)=abone, 
and/acio=tomake;  Fr.  08*i/Jer ;  Sp.  otificar;  Ital. 
ossificare.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

\.  Lit.:  To  form  or  change  into  bone;  to  change- 
from  a  carneous,  membranous,  or  cartilaginous 
substance  to  bone. 

2.  Fig. :  To  harden. 

"Evils  that  .  .  .  sack  the  blood,  though  they  do  not 
shed  it,  and  ossify  the  heart,  though  they  do  not  torture 
it."— Ruslcin:  Modern  Painters  (ed.  1846),  ii.  6. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   become  bone;   to   be   changed 
from   a  carneous,  membranous,   or  cartilaginous 
substance  into  bone. 

Ss-slv  -Sr-ofis,  a.  fLat.os i  (genit.  O8«t8)= a  bone; 
voro—to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out.]  Feeding 
on  bones ;  devouring  bones. 

SB'-SU-ar-?,  *Ss'-sar-y\  ».  [Latin  ossuarium, 
from  <M  (genit.  os»i*)=a  bone.] 

1.  A  charnel-house;  a  place  where  the  bones  of 
the  dead  were  deposited  ;  a  marble  sarcophagus,  in 
which  was  placed  a  glass  vessel  containing  ashes  of 
persons  after  cremation. 

2  A  name  proposed  for  long  barrows,  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  charnel-houses  rather  than 
graves  of  individuals.  [OSSCABY-THEORV.] 

ossuary-theory,  ». 

Anthrop.:  A  theory,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  bodies  found  in  non-cremation  long-barrows 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;    go,    gem;    thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
•cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


osteal 

wen-  depocited  in  them  at  one  time,  and  not  suc- 
cemaiTcly,  and  consequently  must  have  beou  stored 
4>r  htjicked  away  somewhere  eUe  till  a  siiflicient 
number  wore  available  f.  .r  -m-h  disposal  of  them. 
lirituh  Uarrvwt,  p.  533.) 

8s  tS  al,  a.  [Or.  n«rpi>ii  =  »  bone.]  Pertaining 
to.  roiiM.-tingof,  or  of  tho  nature  of  bone:  osseous. 

8s  tilne,«.  [Gr.  utteun-a  bone.]  The  same  as 
OMUN,  2  (q.  v.). 

•os  tel  rle,  «.    [HOSTELRY.] 

•8s  tind  ,  f.  t.  [Latin  08/rndo.]  To  show,  to 
exliilui. 

8s  tin  si  bll  I  t?,  t.  JEuglish  mtentible ;  -ity.} 
The  i|uality  or  state  of  being  ostensible. 

8s  tin  -si -Die,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ottentut,  pa. 
par.  of  o*tendo=  to  show ;  Sp.  uttetuible ;  Ital,  otten- 

llbll,  .  | 

1.  Capable  of  being  shown  ;  proper  or  intended  to 
be  shown. 

"The  ontfnflble.  hintory  of  her  life."—  Walpole:  Antc- 
aotr*  of  Painting,  vol.  ii..  ch.  U. 

2.  Put  forward  as  having  a  certain  character; 
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Ss  tin  ta  -tloua,  a.    [OSTENTATION.] 

1.  Fond  of  show,  parade,  or  pomp;  boastful,  vain ; 

making  a  .li.-play  from  vanity. 

"  The  i,*tfntntiiiM*  world— a  aweUinfr  stage, 
With  empty  uclion«  anil  vain  paaoionK  «tun"d." 

Wor<l*<lK>rth:  Excurilon,  bk.  T. 

•J.  Charncterizod  by  ostentation,  show,  or  parade; 
showy,  gaudy. 

"  Leaa  lattentnti'in*,  and  yet  atadded  thick 

With  hopeful  gemt*."        Cowper:  Talk,  iil.  420. 
8s  tin  ta    tlous-lf ,    adr.    [Eng.    ottentatiout; 
-ly.\    In  an  ostentatious  manner ;  with  ostentation, 
show,  or  parade ;  boastfully. 

"He  now  tmtentatioualy  put  hlmaelf  in  her  way  when 
•he  took  her  airing."— ttacatilan :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii. 


ostiole 

bicirrhotum,  from  Brazil  and  Guiana.  O.  formotum, 
from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  O.  leichardti,  from 
Queensland. 

8s-ti  8g  ra  pnSr,  8.  [Eng.  otteograph(ii) ;  -er.] 
One  versed  in  osteography  ;  one  who  describes  tho 
bony  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  skeleton. 

8s-t8  8g -ra-phf,  8.  [Gr.  oaYeo»  =  a  bone,  and 
grapho=tn  write,  to  describe.] 

flat.  Science :  A  description  of  the  bones  or  of  the 
skeleton ;  osteology. 

8s-ti-6-16p  -Is,  8.    [Pref.  otteo-,  and  Or.  Icpi«=a 

Palosont.:  A  Devonian  genus  of  Saurodipterini 
(q.v.).  The  scales  are  smooth,  and  tho  tail  ex- 
tremely heterocercal.  First  dorsal  near  the  center 


6s  tin  ta -tlons  niss, ».    [  English  ostentatious;    of  back;  mouth  furnished  with  teeth. 


••KM.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ostentatious  ; 

vain  show,  display,  or  parade ;  vanity,  ostentation. 

*6s   ten  ta  t6r,  *.    [Latin,  from  ottentatttt,  pa 


8s  -ti  6  lite,   8.    [Pref.  otteo-,  and  Gr.  I.«KW  = 
stone ;  Ger.  otteolith^] 

in.:  An  impure  variety  of  apatite,  compact  to 


par.  of  ott ento ;  French  ottentateur.]    One  given  to    earthy  in  texture.    Occurs  in  fissures   in  dolcritic 


ostentatious  display ;  a  boaster. 

•da-tin  -tial,  «6s-tin  -tlall  (tlassn),  a 


[Eng. 


apparent;  hence,  frequently,  intended  to  appear  in    ostent;  -ial.]    Ostentations, 
a  certain  lik-lit;  professed,  avowed,  pretended;  as 
oppose.l  t'>  ;•<"/;  colorable.    It  conveys  the  idea  of 
a  certain  amount  of  -ham  or  pretense,  and  of  keep- 


ing bark  the  real  or  true  fart-. 
•    l-'i.r  the  difference  between  ottentible  and  color- 

Oble,  .-.•.•  I  'ol.nKAHLK. 

ostensible-partner,  t. 

l.inr:  One  whoso  name  is  publicly  held  out  as  a 
partner,  and  who  is  really  such. 

8s  tin  si  bl?,  adr.  [Eng.  otten*ib(le) ; -ly.]  In 
an  ostensible  manner;  professedly,  avowedly. 

"  ftvtenaililt/  acting  only  in  the  character  of  a  painter." 
—  n'atpole:  AnfOdotet  of  Ptiintiny,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  ii. 

*6s  ten   si  6,  >.    [Lat.=a  showing.] 

Old  Kng.  Laic:  A  tax  paid  by  merchants,  Ac.,  for 
leave  to  show  or  expose  their  goods  for  sale  in 
markets,  Ac. 

8s  tin    Sion,  8.    [Lat.  o*ten*io=a  showing.] 

Kccti't. :  The  exposition  or  exhibiting  of  the  sac- 
rament of  tho  Eucharist. 

6s  tin  Blve,  a.  [Fr.  ottentif:  Ital.  A  Sp.  otten- 
*!>•<>.  from  Lat.  o*fendo  =  to  show.]  Showing,  exhib- 
iting. 

ostensive-demonstratlon,  «. 

Math.:  A  demonstration  which  plainly  and  di- 
rectly shows  tho  truth  of  a  proposition. 

5s  tin   slve-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  ottetitive;  -;«/.]    In 
an  ostcu.-i vo  manner ;  in  appearance ;  apparently. 
"  O»ten*lrelv  exceeding  wiae." 

Uon'i:  familiar  Spittle  to  a  Friend. 

6s  tin  s8r?,  8.  [Ecclos.  Lat.  ottentorium;  Fr. 
ottentoir,  ottfiuntire,  from  Lat.  ogteiitum,  sup.  of 

08/r/jdo— to  sllOW.l 

Roman  Ritual :  The  same  as  MONSTBANCE  (q.  v.). 

6s  tint .  t.  [Lat.  attentum,  from  O8rtrndo=to 
show.l 

1.  Toe  act  of  showing  or  exhibiting ;  show,  exhibi- 
tion, manifestation. 

"Ooartahlp,  and  aach  fair  otttitt*  of  love." 

.•Uinkenp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  8. 

-.  External  appearance  or  show ;  air,  manner, 
mien. 

"  Like  one  well  ntudied  in  a  aad  nttent." 

ShaJtetp..  Merchant  of  I'enlce,  1L  2. 
3.  A  prodigy,  a  portent,  an  omen. 

"  Thla  dire  often!  the  fearful  people  view." 

Dryden:  ih'ttt;  StetamorpHote*  it. 

t6a  tin  -tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  nttentatu»,\m.  par.  of 
mli  nto,  intens.  of  ottendo—io  show.]  To  make  an 
ostentations  show  of;  to  show  or  display  boast- 
inglj. 

"They  either  conceal  their  defecta,  or  otlentate  their 
•umcienciea." — Hp.  Taylor:  Art.  llanatomenent,  p.  169. 

6s  tin  ta  tlon.'os  ten  ta-ci  on, «.    [Fr.ntten- 

tiitinn,  from  Lat.  <xtrntntin>iem,  accus.  of  ostentatio 
=»how,  display,  from  <*ti •uiiitut,  pa.  par.  of  ottento 
•to JDOW;  Of>. ottrniacion :  llal.ottentazione.} 

1.  The  act  of  showing,  displaying,  or  exhibiting; 
display,  show,  exhibition. 

"For  ostentation  of  atrength  and  valor  at  their  public 
•Ighla."— SuufA:  Sermon*,  vol.  X.,  aer.  7. 

Mul, iti. .11-  display;  boast;  vain  or  boastful 
show  or  display,  designed  to  attract  attention, 
praise,  envy,  or  flattery  ;  parade,  IK.III].. 

"Comfortleaa  and  taateleaa  ontentatlon."—3iacattlau: 
Sift.  Kng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  External  show  or  display ;  appearance. 

"Maintain  a  mourning;  oatentnlti-n." 

Shaknp..-  Hack  Ado  about  Xolhlng,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  show,  a  pageant,  a  spectacle. 

"Some  delightful  ontentntion,  allow,  pageant,  antic,  or 
firework."— S*at«p.:  Lure'*  Labor"*  Lull,  r.  1. 


"The  breath  of  hia  dirul(f'd  pretense, 
Suited  with  tit  uttrntinll  instrument*." 

Tottrneur:  On  Sir  F.  Vert,  662. 


*8s  tin  -tlve,  a. 

tious. 


[Eng.  ostent;  -ive.]    Osteuta- 


"Though  once  ostenttve.  curioua  to  be  aeene, 
Thou  in  Borne  corner  now  would'tt  wiah  to  lurke." 

Stirling:  Domesday;  Sixth  Iloure. 

*8s-tin  -tons,  «.  [Eng.  o»tent;  -otw.]  Ostenta- 
tious. 

"  He  left  thin  ottenttnut  inacription  upon  a  great  marble 
pillar."— How/I-  Letter*,  bk.  i..  g .'..  let.  29. 

8s  t8  6-,  prc/.  [Or.  08feon=a  bone.]  Formed  of 
bono ;  bony  ;  resembling  bone. 

8s-t8  6  ar  tnrl -Us,  8.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Eng. 
arthritit  (q.  V.).J  [RHEUMATIC-GOUT.] 

6s  -ti  6  blast,  8.  [Pref.  otteo-,  and  Gr.  blattos= 
a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Anat.  (pi.):  Germs  ultimately  depositing  con- 
centric layers  of  bone  inside  the  canals  of  that 
organic  substance.  (Quain.) 

8s  18-6-9610,  8.  [Prof,  otteo-,  and  Greek  kfle—a 
tumor.] 

Pathol.:  A  tumor  of  tho  consistency  of  cartilage 
or  bone. 

Ss-ti-6-cSl  -la,  8.  [Prof.  08feo-,  and  Gr.  fcolla= 
glue;  Fr.  ogttocolle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  inferior  kind  of  glue  obtained 
from  bones ;  bone-glue. 


rocks  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria. 

5s-t8-8l -6-gSr,  8.  [Eng.  otteolog(y);  •er.']  An 
osteologist. 

8s  ti-6-l8g -Ic,  8s  ti  6-lSg  -Ic-al,  od>. 
otteolou(it) ;  -ic,  -ical.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  osfo 
ogy. 

8s  ti  6-18J  -Ic-al-lf ,  adr.  [Eng.  otteological; 
-///.  I  According  to  osteology. 

8s-ti  81 -6-«st,  s.  [Eng.  o8<eoIoo(i/):-t8f.]  One 
ver-ed  in  osteology  ;  one  who  describee  tho  bonosor 
skeleton  of  animals. 

8s-ti-5l-6-gy,  8.  [Pref.  otteo-,  and  Gr.  log<M=a 
word,  a  discourse;  Fr.  otttologie;  Sp.  A  Ital.  osffo- 
loota.] 

ffat.  Science:  That  branch  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  nature,  structure,  arrangement,  and 
uses  of  the  bones,  the  osseous  tissue,  Ac. 

6s  ti-6  -ma,  8.    [Gr.  o8/eon=a  bone.] 

Pathol. :  A  bony  tumor. 

68-tS-d-ma-la  -9l-a,  8.  [Pref.  ewteo-,  and  Greek 
mala  kot= soft.] 

Anat. :  Softening  of  the  bone.  Osteomalacia  in 
infants  is  popularly  known  as  Rickets  (q.  v.). 

t8s  -ti-6-man-tJ,  s.  [Prof,  otteo-,  and  Gr.  mnre- 
tei'a= prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by  means 
of  bones. 

5s  te  6  mere  ,  *.    [OSTEOCOMMA.] 

Ss  -ti  O  plas  t?,  s.  [Prof,  osteo-,  and  Gr.  pld88<5 
=  to  mold,  to  form.] 


^^  *,^=, ,  ^,...-K,,,,-.  Nuro. :  An  operation  by  which  the  total  or  partial 

2.  Mln.:  Thecarbonateoflimodei.osited  on  reeds  loss  <if  a  bone  is  remedied. 

6s  ti-5p-t8r-?g  -I-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  arfeo-,  and  Gr. 
pferyjc  (genit.  pferyao*)  —  a  wing.1 

Ichttiy.:  Having  bony  fins.    The  same  as  ACAN- 

THOPTERYOIOCB  (q.  V.). 

6a  te  6  sar  co   ma,,  6s  tS  6  sar-c6  -sis,  sufcrf. 


or  marsh  plants  by  mineral  springs. 
JS.mt«-6-c6m-m».  ..    [Pref.  o.(,o,  and  English 

Anat. :  A  vertebra ;  a  metamerc  of  the  skeleton  of 
a  vertebrate ;  an  osteomere. 

,  from  o,/eon=a 


8s  te  6  era  nl  um,  s.  [Prof,  osfco-,  and  Eng. 
cranium.] 

Ait-it. :  The  bony  skull  as  distinguished  from  the 
cartilaginous. 

8s-t6  6-d8n  -tine,  8.  [Prof,  osfco-,  and  English 
dentine.] 

Anat.:  Owen's  name  for  a  hard  substance  depos- 
ited on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dentine  of  a  tooth, 
so  that  the  central  cavity  becomes  gradually  dimin- 
ished in  size,  while  tho  pulp  slowly  shrinks  or  dis- 
appears. 

8s  -ti-6-gin,  8.    [OSTEOOENESY.] 
Anat.  ft  Phytiol.:  A  soft,  transparent  substance 
developing  into  bone. 

5s  ti-6  gin  -i-sls,  8.  [Pref.  otteo-,  and  English 
gnu-fin  (q.  v.).l 

.l/iii^.  <r  Embryol, : 
bone. 

6s-ti  6  gin  i  s*,  «.  [Prof,  otteo-,  and  Gr.  gen-, 
base  of  oe)iiioo=to  begot.) 

Aunt,  tt  Kmbruul.:   Tho  same  as  OsTEOQENESIS 

8s  ti  o-frin'-lc,  a.    [ Eng. osteogen ;  •«:.]  Prodnc-        — -. 

int:  IK.III.  ;  IwlongiiiK  to  or  connected  with  osteogon-    Gr.  fcftr<8=a_having,  possession j  eclvi=tn  havo;] 


The  genesis  or  prinluction  of 


6s  te  6  sper  me  88,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  osfeo- 
s;)prm(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etc.] 

Bot . :  A  sub-tribe  of  Cynarea?. 

8s-t8-6-sp8r'-mnm,  8.  [Pref.  otteo-,  and  Greek 
8p«)'ma=seed.  .Named  from  tho  hardness  of  tho 
fruit.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Osteospermew  (q.  v.). 

8s  ti-6  t6me,  «.  [Gr.  O8feon=a  bone,  and  tomi 
=  a  cutting;  femno=tbcut.] 

fSurg.:  An  instrument  to  cut  a  bone;  specif.,  one 
to  cut  the  bones  of  the  fetal  cranium  to  facilitate 
delivery. 

8s  t8  6t-6-mf,  8.  [OSTEOTOJCE.]  Tho  dissection 
of  bonos. 

6s  ti  5  z5   a,  8.  pi.    [Pref.  O8leo-,  and  Gr.  zoa, 

Zool: :  Osteozoaria  (q.  v.). 

8s-ti-«  i6-ar  -I  a,  t.pl.    [OBTEOZOA.] 

ZoOl.:  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  Vertebrata. 

8s  -tSr-Ick,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Polygonum  bittorta. 

6s-thix  -I-a,  t.     [Pref.  otteo-,  and 


esis  (q.  v.). 

6s  t8  6  g!6s  -si-da,  8.  i,l.  [Mod.  Latin  otleo- 
glot»(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idd.] 

Irhthii.:  A  freshwater  family  of  physostomous 
li-h. ...  with  three  genera,  Osteoglossum,  Arapaima, 

and  iirteroti-. 

5s  ti  6  gl&s  sum,  8.  [Prof,  otteo-,  and  Greek 
gli'uuiii-  n  t.Mitrue.l 

li-htli/i.:  The  typical  gonus  of  tho  family  Osteo- 

glogaida?.     Throe  species  arc  known :  Otteoglottum    osfium=a  door,  a  mouth.  J 


r.  Hrsm—  it  IIHVIIIK,  po.->,-.-^i,.n  »  .j 

Pathol.:  The  ossification  of  soft  parts  of  the 
body. 

8s -ti  a-rJSn.  [Low  Latin  ottiariut,  ottiarium, 
from  Latin  o«i/um  =  a  door,  a  mouth,  from  O8=a 
month.  | 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  officer;    a  sexton   or   usher 
(Q.V.). 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  river;  an  ostnary. 

6s   tl  61e,  8s-tl  6'-lfim,  mbit.    [Latin,  dimin.  of 


late,     fit,     fare, 
or.     w8re.     wglf, 


amidst, 
w8rk, 


what,     O.U, 
whft,     s6n; 


fattier:     w«,     wit,     here,     camel,     n8r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
mate,     cfib,     cure,    unite,     cftr.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
SB,     <a  =  6; 


marine; 
ey  =  ». 


g&.     p6t, 
qu  =  kw. 


ostitis 

Botdiii/ : 

1.  (Of  the  form  ostiole) :  A  mouth  or  longitudinal 
opening  between  two  lips  in  the  stomata  of  plants. 

2.  i  "/  the  form  ostiolum) :  The  orifice  of  the  peri- 
tliecium  of  tue  fungoid  genus  Sphteria. 

OS-tl  -Ms,  «.  [Gr.  osteon=a  bone;  Eng.  suff.  -itis 
(q.v.).] 

Patliul. :  Inflammation  of  a  bono. 

8s   tl  &m,  «.    [Lat.=a  door.] 

Anat.:  An  aperture,  as  ostium  uteri. 

8st -ISr  (t  silent),  "08-tll-er.  s.    [HOSTLER.] 

*1.  Originally,  the  "  hosteller,"  that  is,  the  inn- 
keeper. 

"And  another  <lai  he  brought  forth  tweie-pens  and  gaf 
to  the  Mtler."—n'i/clife.-  Luke  x.  36. 

2.  A  MI^III  who  looks  after  horses  at  an  inn. 
"In  whom  we  rend  how  Ood  and  Time  decree 
To  honor  thrifty  ostlers" — Corbet:  Her  Boreale. 

*ostler-wlfe, s.    An  ostleress. 
6st  ISr-Sss  (t  silent),*.    [Eng.  ostler;  -CM.]    A 
female  ostler. 

"A  plump-armed  o.itttret*  and  a  stable  wench 
Camo  running."  Tennyson:  Prince™,  i.  223. 

*8st  -ler-y"  (t  silent),  a.  [Fr.  hostellerie.]  [HoS- 
TELEV.] 

iQ3t  man,  s.  [Sw.  oat,  osten;  Dan.  Hat,  Men  east, 
and  UKIII.]  An  oast-man :  a  name  formerly  given  to 
Danish  settlers  in  Ireland. 

8s  -t6  clast,8.  [Gr.  oatokloatea=a  bone-breaker.] 

[GIANT-CELLS.] 

6s  to  de§,  8.  [Greek  O8teot/e8=likc  bones,  bony: 
osteon  =  n  bone,  andeido8=a  form.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Crotonote  (q.  v.).  Ostcxles  paui- 
citlata,  a  native  of  Sikkun,  in  tho  Khasia  Hills, 
yields  a  gum  used  as  size  in  paper  manufacture. 

5s  tra  -98  (I  (or  9  as  sh),  ».  [Lat.  ostracium ; 
Gr.  oRtrakion  —  &  bivalve.] 

ZoOl.:  Tho  same  as.  OS.TRF.ID.E  (q.  v.). 

8s- tra  -9g-an  (or  9  as  sh),8.  [OsTKArEA.]  Any 
mollusk  belonging  to  the  family  Ostracea. 

OS  tra  -9l-8n,  «.  [Greek  ostrakion,  dimin.  from 
Oitrakon  —  a  shell  J 

\.IcMhy.:  Cotter-fish;  the  solo  genus  of  the 
group  Ostraciontina  (q.  T.).  Tho  carapaces  of  some 
ipeoleB  are  throe,  of  others  four  and  five-ridged, 
and  some  are  provided  with  long  spines.  Twenty- 
two  species  are  known  from  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ical seas.  I  .iit  km  considers  Ostracion  boopa  to  be 
tho  young  of  a  sun-fish,  ('ailed  also  Trunk-fish. 

2.  Paloeont.:  One  species  from  the  Tertiary  of 
Monte  Bolca. 

Ss-tra  <jl  8n  tl  -n»,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ostracion 
genit.  oatraciont(in) ;  Latin  ueut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-inc.] 

Ichthu.:  A  group  of  ploctoguathous  fishes,  family 
Sclerodermi  (q.  v.).  The  integuments  of  the  body 
form  a  hard  continuous  carapace,  consisting  of 
hexagonal  scales  disposed  mosaically.  A  spinons 
dorsal  and  ventrals  are  absent,  but  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  protuberances.  [OsTBACION.] 

Ss  -tra~9ls,e,  Ss  -tra-9lze.  v.  t.  [Greek  osfra- 
kizoA 

-  1.  Lit.  (in  Athens  and  some  other  ancient  Greek 
cities) :  To  vote  a  person  assumed  to  be  dangerous 
into  banishment  for  ten  years  by  writing  his  name 
upon  a  potsherd  or  oyster-shell.  [OSTRACISM.] 

"Their  attempts  to  get  him  ostracized." — Orotf:  Hist. 
Greece,  ch.  xxxi. 

2.  Fig.:  To  banish  from  society ;  to  place  under  a 
ban. 

os  tra  915111,  s.  [Fr.  ostracisme,  from  Lat.  ostra- 
ctt<mu8,  from  Gr.  ostrafci*nio8=ostracism  (see  bo- 
low)  :  oat rukizf>=to  ostracize,  fromo8(raton  =  a  pol- 
ished shell  of  a  mollusk.J 

1.  Lit. :  A  practice   introduced   into  Athens   by 
Klcisthenes  to  preserve  tho  democratic  government 
which  In-  hudestablished.nndwhichsooner  or  later 
existed  also  in  Argos,  Megara,  Miletus,  and  Syracuse. 
If  any  citizen  became  so  powerful  that  it  was  feared 
he  would  attempt  to  overthrow  tho  government,  an 
ostracism  was  asked  from  tho  Athenian  senate  and 
the  public  assembly.    If  granted,  the  citizens  each 
deposited  a  shell  or  potsherd  on  which  was  writ- 
ten the  name  of  any  person  of  whom  they  enter- 
tained  apprehensions,  and   if  6,000  concurred  in 
Toting  against  the  same  individual,  hewasrequired 
to  go  into  honorable  banishment  for  ten   years, 
retaining,  however,  all  his  property. 

2.  Fig. :  Banishment  from  society,  exclusion  from 
society  ;  expulsion. 

8s  -tra~9lte,  s.  [Fr.  ostrarite;  Latin  ostracites; 
Greek  oxfrrifci'rni=an  unidentified  precious  stone. 
mentioned  by  Pliny;  Lat.  Hstriiritix:  <lr.  tmtrakitix 
=  hornstone,  a  kind  of  kadmia:  ostreon  —  au  oyster, 
anil  fifho8  =  st«no.] 

Paloeont. :  A  fossil  Ostrea  (Oyster) ,  or  some  closely 
allied  genus. 
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8s  trac   O-da,  a.  pi.    [Gr.  O8irafcoii=a  shell.] 

1.  Zvol. :  An  ordorof  minute  Crustacea,  sub-class 
Eutomostraca,  division  Lophyropoda.      The  entire 
body  is  inclosed  in  a  shell  or  carapace,  composed 
of  two  valves  united  along  the  back  oy  a  membrane. 
The  branchiae  are  attached  to  tho  posterior  jaws, 
and  there  are  only  two  or  three  pairs  of  feet,  whicli 
subserve    locomotion,    but   are    not   adapted    for 
swimming.  A  distinct  heart  is  present  in  ( 'ypridina, 
but   wanting  in   the   freshwater   Cypris   and  the 
marine  Cythere. 

2.  Palaeont.:  (See  extract  under  Ostracode.) 
8s'-tra-c6de,   a.     [OSTBACODA.]     Belonging  to 

tho  Ostracoda. 

"Small  Ostracode  Crustacea  are  extremely  abundant  as 
fossils  in  many  formations,  and  extend  from  the  Cambrian 
up  to  the  present  day."— XicHolnon.  Zoology  (1878),  p.  297. 

8s-tra  c8s  -tS-1,  a.  pi.  [Gr.  ostrakon=a  shell, 
and  08/60(1=8  bone.]  [PLACODEBMATA.] 

6s  -tra-gSth,  s.    [OsTBoooTH.] 

os  tra  nite,  x.  [Named  after  the  Scandinavian 
gotifless  of  Spring,  Ostra  (Ostara) ;  n  connective, 
and  suff.  -He  <Min.).J 

Mm. :  An  altered  form  of  zircon  (q.  v.). 

8s   trS-a,  a.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  os(reon=an  oyster.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Oyster  (q.  v.) ;  tho  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Ostreidie  (q.  v.).    Upper  valve  of  shell  flat 
or  concave,   lower  convex;  tho   animal    has   tho 
mantle-margin  double,  gills  nearly  equal,  united, 
and,  witli  the  mantle-lobes,  forming  a  branchial 
chamber;  sexes  distinct.  Seventy  species  are  known, 
from  tropical  and  temperate,  seas.    Ostrea  edulis  is 
the  Common  Oyster. 

2.  Palaeont. :  Two  hundred  species,  from  tho  Car- 
boniferous ouward,   in  this  country,  Europe,  and 
India. 

8s  trS  a  -ceofis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  ostrea=uu 
oyster.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  Ostracea. 

8s  -trS  a-cfil-tnre,  s.  [Lat.  o»rrea=an  oyster, 
anil  cii/i'ur«=cuHivation.]  The  artificial  cultiva- 
tion or  breeding  of  oysters. 

8s-trS  I  da,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  osrre(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idte.) 

ZoOl.  at  Paloeont. :  A  marine  family  of  Conchifora, 
section  Asiphonidee.  Shell  iuequivalve,  slightly 
inequilateral,  free  or  attached;  hinge  usually 
toothless,  ligament  internal.  Lobes  of  the  mantle 
entirely  separated ;  foot  small  and  byssiferous,  or 
wanting;  a  single  adductor  muscle.  Woodward 
enumerates  the  following  genera :  Ostrea,  Anomia, 

Til _       « *      -_      »; Sjl .      *tl  .  .       .        " 


Otaheite-myrtle 


iferous  times,  to  tho  Aviculidie. 

Ss-trS-Sph  -a-glst,  8.  [Gr.  O8freon=an  oyster, 
and  phagein^to  eat.]  One  who  oats  or  feeds  upon 
oysters ;  an  oyster-eater. 

8s'-trlch,  *os-trlce,  *os-truce,  *oys-tryche,  8. 
[O.  Fr.  ostrusce.  oatruc he ;  Fr.  autriche ;  Ital.  srruz- 
zolo,  struzzo,  from  Latin  (avis)  8?ru(fci'o=ostrich 
(bird) ;  Gr.  atrouthos^atroutho-kameloa.  Called 
kamelos,  or  camel,  from  its  camel-like  neck.] 

1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  Struthio  camelu*,  from  tho  deserts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia.     It  is  the  largest  of  all  living  birds, 
standing  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  has 
been  known  from  remote  antiquity  [2]  ;   Xenopbou 
mentions  it  in  the  Anabasis  (i.  5),  as  found  in  the 
plains  of  Artemisia,  and  there  are  frequent  refer- 
ences to  it  in  later  Roman  literature.  Hehoga  bains  is 
said  to  have  had  a  dish  served  up  composed  of  the 
brains  of  six  hundred  ostriches.     Hunters  report 
that  tho  flesh  is  palatable.    The  ostrich  is  hunted 
and  bred  for  the  sake  of  tho  quill  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  now  used  by  ladies,  though  formerly 
ostrich  plumes  decked  the  helmets  of  knights,  si  il'l 
later,  the  hats  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  fashion 
came  in  again  for  a  time  at  the  Restoration.    The 
ostrich  is  a  vegetable  feeder,  but  swallows  stones, 
bits  of  iron,  and  other  hard  substances  to  aid  the 
gizzard  in  its  functions.     On  ostrich-farms  newly- 
hatched  birds  have  been  observed  to  pick  up  little 
stones  before  taking  any  food.    The  head  and  neck 
are  nearly  naked,   body  black,  quill  feathers   of 
wings  and  tail  white.    The  wings  are  useless  for 
fljght,  but  of  so  much  assistance  in  running  that  the 
bird  can  outstrip  the  fleetest  horse.     Ostriches  are 
polygamous,  tho  hens  lay  their  eggs  in  a  common 
nest— a  hole  scratched  in  the  sand,  and  the  cock- 
bird  relieves  the  hens  in   the  task  of  incubation, 
which  is  aided  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    [STBUTIIIO.] 

(2)  The  name  Ostrich  is  often  given  loosely  to 
individuals  of  the  genera  Rhea  (q.  v.)  and  Dromaius 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Scrip. :  The  renanim,  of  Job  xxxix.  1:1,  were 
obviously  ostriches,  as  were  the  yeenim,  of  Lam. 
iv.3.    Tho  bathhaiyaanah,  of  Lev.  xi.  16,  Deut.  xiv. 
15,  Job  xxx. 29,  andisa.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.20,  rendered 
owl  in  tho  A.  V.,  seems  also  to  have  been  the  ostrich, 
and  is  so  translated  in  the  R.  V. 


•ostrich-board,  a. 

Arch, :  A  wainscot. 

ostrich-farm,  s.  A  farm  on  wntcn  ostriches  are 
domesticated  and  bred  for  the  sake  of  their  feath- 
ers. 

Ostrich-farming,  a.  The  occupation  of  breeding 
ostriches  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers.  It  is  uncer- 
tain who  was  tho  first  to  commence  the  practice  in 
South  Africa;  but  between  1850  and  1860  Mr.  Kin- 
near,  of  Beaufort  West,  hadaflock  of  domes!  icaleil 
ostriches.  The  French  Society  of  Acclimatization 
had  previously  tried  the  experiment  in  Algeria.  In 
this  country  tho  experiment  has  been  very  sn. 
fully  tried  in  California,  and  there  are  several  os- 
trich-farms in  that  state  in  flourishing  and  profit- 
able condition. 

"Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  ostrich-farming  was  un- 
known at  the  Cape." — Silver's  Handbook  to  NuufA  Africa 
(ed.  1880),  p.  226. 

8s-trlf  -5r-0&8,  a.  [Latin  ostrea= an  oyster,  and 
jfero=U>  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  or  contain- 
ing oysters. 

6s'-tr6-gSth,  s.  [Fr.  ostrogoth;  Ital.  ostrogota: 
from  Ger.  O8t=east  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  Ooth  (q.  v.).] 
An  Eastern  Goth;  one  of  the  nation  of  East  Goths 
who  established  a  kingdom  in  Italy  which  lasted 
A.  D.  493-552. 

6s  tr6-g8th -Ic,  a.  [OmYogoffc,-  -tc.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tho  Ostrogoths. 

8s  -trfl-thlne,  8.  [Mod.  Latin  (Imperatoria)  o»- 
truth(ium);  Eng.  suff. -in.] 

Chem. :  CuHpO?.  A  neutral  body  extracted  from 
thorootofthomasterwort,/mpera<ort'a  ostruthium, 
by  treatment  with  hot  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
slender,  colorless,  silky  noodles,  melting  at  115" ; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  cold  ammonia.  Its 
dilute  alcoholic  solution  possesses  a  sky-blue  fluor- 
escence. 

Ss  -trjf-a,  s.  [Gr.  ostrya,  and  os(ri/8=a  tree  with 
very  hard  wood,  like  the  hornbeam.] 

Sot. :  Hop-hornbeam  (so  called  from  tho  resem- 
blance of  ttie  scaly  catkins  to  hops),  a  genus  of 
Corylacete.  Two  species  are  known.  Oslrya  vul- 
garis,  the  Common,  and  0.  virqinica,  the  American 
or  Virginian  Hop-hornbeam.  [IRON-WOOD,  LEVER- 
WOOD.] 

6§-we  -g8,  s.  The  name  of  a  town  in  the  state  of 
New  York. 

OswegO  corn-flour,  s.  A  fine  flour  made  from 
Indian  corn. 

Oswego-starch,  ».  A  fine  kind  of  starch  made 
in  the  town  of  Oswego  from  maize. 

Oswego-tea,  a. 

Bot.:  Monarda  didyma,  a  North  American  aro- 
matic herb  with  labiate  flowers  of  a  bright-rod 
color. 

8s '-f  rls,  s.  [Lat..  from  Greek  O8j/ri«=a  plant, 
probably  tho  broom-like  goosefoot  (Ottyria  alba). ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Santalacoa?.  The  leaves  of  Osyris 
nepalensis  are  used  for  making  a  kind  of  tea. 

6t-,  8-t6™,  pref.  [Gr.  OU8  (genit.  o/f»)=an  ear.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  tho 
ear  or  the  sense  of  hearing ;  resembling  an  oar. 

6t  a  c<5us'-tlc,  a.  &  ».  [Pref.  ot-,  and  English 
acoustic  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  otacouatique.] 

A.  Aa  adj. :  Assisting  or  improving  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

B.  At   aubat.:    An   instrument   to    facilitate  or 
improve  tho  sense  of  hearing;  an  ear-trumpet. 

"A  bony  tube,  which  as  a  natural  otocoHstio  is  so 
directed  backward  at*  to  receive  the  smallest  and  most  dis- 
tant sound." — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

6t-a-co"us  -tlc-Sn,  a.  [OTACOCSTIC.]  The  same 
as  OTACOCSTIC  (q.  v.). 

"  '  Sir,  this  la  called  an  otocousttcon.' 
'A  couatlconf 

'Why,  'tis  a  pair  of  ass's  eara,  and  large  ones.'  " 
Aluuinazur.  i.  8. 

8t-a-CU8t,  8.  [Gr.  otakoiutea:  oua  (genit.  Ofo8)  = 
an  ear,  and  «touo=to  hear.]  A  scout,  a  spy.  (Hol- 
land.) 

6-ta-nel  -tS,  a.    [Native  name.] 

Oeog. :  The  largest  of  the  Society  Islands.  Called 
also  Tahiti. 

Otalieite-apple,  8. 

Hot.,  etc.:  Spondios  dulcis,  a  handsome  tree;  the 
fruit,  which  is  of  a  golden  colcr,  has  a  flavor  like 
that  of  a  pineapple,  and  hangs  in  little  nodding 
bunches.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Islands,  especially  in  Otaheite  (Tahiti). 
[SroxDiAS.J 

Otaheite-chestnut,  a. 

Bot.:  Inocarpus  edulia,  or  the  genus  Inocarpus 
(q.  v.). 

Otaheite-myrtle,  a. 

Bot. :  The  euphorbiaceons  genus  Securingea. 


b<5il,    b6y;     p6ut,    JcSwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


otalgia 

6  til    *!»,».    [Prvf.of-,  aodOr.  aI0ot=pain.]  A 
pain  in  the  ear ;  ear-ache. 
6  til-tie,  «.    [OTAI.OIA.]    A  remedy  for  the  ear- 

6   til  fry,  t.    [OTALOIA.] 

6  tir  -1  »,  «.  [<ir.  >irari»n=a  little  ear,  dimln. 
from  out  (genit.  .ifos)=an  ear.) 

1.  Zoo/.:  r.areo!-iMMil,Sea-l>«'ar,Soa-lion  ;  tho  single 
genus  of  the  family  Otariidw.  They  are  gregarious 
ami  [.olygamous,  the  males  usually  much  larger 


Skeleton  of  Otaria  io  Act  of  Walking. 

than  th«  females.  Many  of  the  species  furnish  the 
"sealskin '' of  romiiH-rrr.  The  number  of  species 
U  Tarlously  stated.  The  fojlowing  arc  tho  best 
known:  (tttirui  tteileri,  tho  Northern  Sea-lion,  the 
largest  of  tho  genus,  about  ton  feet  in  length,  from 
tin-  North  Pacific;  O.jubala,  the  Southern  or  Pata- 
gnuian  Sea-lion,  from  tin-  Falkland  Islands  and 
Patagonia;  O,  californiana ;  O.  urtina,  the  Com- 
mon Sea-bear,  or  Hir  Seal,  from  the  Prybiloff  Isl- 
ands; O.  iiiuill't.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  O. 
fotteri.  and  other*,  from  the  coast  of  Australia. 
Those  have  boon  grouped  by  some  zoologists  into 
many  genera,  founded  upon  Tery  trivial  modifica- 
tions of  li-i-l h  anil  xkull. 

2.  Palaont.:  A  form  resembling  the  Antarctic 
Otaria  has  boon  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
France.  (Wallace.) 

6  t»  rl  I  da.  16  t»  ri  »  da.  ».;.(.  [Hod.  Lat. 
otnritai ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff.  -<dce,  -mln  .\ 

ZoOI. :  Eared-seals,  Spa-bears,  Soa-lions ;  a  family 
of  Pinnipedia  (q.  y.j,  with  a  single  genus  Otaria 
(q.  v.).  Distribution  wide,  in  temperate  regions  of 
Uith  hemispheres,  but  absent  from  the  coasts  of  tho 
North  Atlantic.  When  on  land  the  hind  feet  are 
turned  forward  under  the  body,  and  aid  in  sni  - 
porting  and  moving  the  trunk,  as  in  ordinary  quad- 
rupeds. 

6  tar  ine,  a.  [Hod.  Latin  otar(la);  Eng.  saff. 
-i'/i.-.  |  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  family  Otariidap. 

"  All  those  [fossil  forum  1  of  which  the  character*  are 
best  known  belong  to  the  completely  developed  Phocine 
or  Trichechlne,  not  to  the  uturinr,  type."— Eiteuf.  Brit., 
(ed.  IHhi.  JY  444. 

fi  t»r  ?,  i.  [OTARIA.]  Any  Individual  of  the 
gi'iniB  Otaria. 

6  th«e  mi,  td  m»,  «.  [Pref.  of-,  and  Hod.  Lat. 
htrmiilinnn  (q.  v.).  | 

I'-ilkul. :  An  effusion  of  blood  under  the  pericbon- 
drlnm  of  the  ear,  which  U  stripped  from  tho  carti- 
lage. According  to  some  authorities,  the  effusion  is 
within  the  cartilage.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  un- 
favorable sign  in  insanity. 

6   the  6  scope,  «.    [OTHOBCOFE.] 

6th  ST.  *ooth  er,  n-ij.,  or  pron.  A  adv.  [A.S. 
odhrr  (for  ntuthrri;  cogn.  with  Dut.  andrr;  Icel. 
annarr  (for  antharr) ;  8w.  andra;  Danish  andrn 
n.'iit.  nndet,  pi.  andrr);  Ger.  andrr;  Goth,  an- 
thar;  Litli.  anlrat;  Lat.  alter  (for  anttr);  Sansc. 
antara.  Tho  suffix  in  Kng.  o-ther,  Gothic  un-thur, 
and  Hansc.  <m  turn  i-  iho  usual  comparative  suffix, 
•sen  also  in  trbr-thrr,  ri-thrr,  hi-ther,  Ac.  ] 

A.  At  adjective  or  adjective  pronoun : 

1.  Not  the  lame;  different  from  that  which  has 
been  stated  or  specified. 

"  There  U  no  at fer  shelter." 

SholMtp.:  Tempml.  II.  J. 

2.  Not  this;  contrary,  opposite ;  as,  the  other  side 
•f  the  street. 

3.  Additional,  extra. 

"  Many  <XA*r  of  noble  fame." 

Shalct,,:      KicAard ///.,  Iv.  6. 

4.  Second. 

"Thy  llhraeee,  thy  fit  help,  thy  offer  self." 

Hilton:  1\  L..  vllL  150. 
5^  U»od  as  synonymous  with  left,  as  opposed  to 

"A  distaff  In  her  offer  hand  .he  had  " 

*>«•«•.•  r.  V..  V.  ill.  J8. 
6.  Used  as  opposed  to  tome. 
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7.  Used  reciprocally  with  each,  and  applicable  to 
any  number  of  individuals. 

"  They  asked  toe*  offer  of  their  welfare."  —  Exodus 

inn.  7,  a 

8.  The  other,  another. 

"  Tilting  one  at  other'*  breast." 

Saakttp. :  OthtUo,  i  i.  3. 
B.  Ait'iitr.:  Otherwise. 

"If  yon  think  offer."—  SaoJrwp..-  Offello,  Iv.  t 
If  (1)  The  other  day:   Some  day  not  long  past; 
not  long  ago;  lately,  recently. 

(2)  Every  other:  Every  second  or  alternate;  as, 
every  other  day. 
tother-world,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Belonging  to  another  state  of  existence. 
-.  Fig.:  Shadowy, unreal, unsubstantial. 
"They  may  be  friendly  ghosts    .    .     .     but  they  all 
seem  to  hare  abandoned  their  offer-vorM  existence  a  very 
long  time  ago." — U.  A.  Sola:  London  Daily  Ttlfyrajih. 

tother-worldllness,  «.  The  practice  or  condi- 
tion of  postponing  the  affairs  of  daily  life  to  those 
of  a  future  state. 

"ItsofA/r-iforMJfness,  while  upholding  an  ideal  before 
men's  eyes,  had  the  disadvantage  of  discrediting  the 
real."— O.  //.  Lnta:  lll,t.  of  Philosophy,  II.  6. 

•6th'-Jr.  conj.  [A  form  of  either  (q.  v.).]  (For 
def.  see  etym.) 

"  Offer  myd  hoc,  offer  ryche  cloth,  offer  other  ryche 
thyuge."  Hubert  of  Gloucester,  p.  271. 

6th  er  gates,  adv.  [Eng.  other,  and  yafe=way, 
manner.]  In  another  way  ;  otherwise. 

"He  would  have  tickled  you  of  feryato  than  he  did." — 
Shakttp..  Ttrtlfth  Xlyht,  v.  i. 

*6(h  er  guess,  a.  [The  same  word  as  otherguise 
(q.  T.).]  Of  another  kind;  other. 

"  I  have  in  reserve  a  body  of  uthergueM  arguments." — 
BerteUy:  Alclpkron,  Dial,  i.,  g  16. 

6th  e"r  gulfe,  "•  &  adv.  [Eng.  other,  and  guise 
=  way.J 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  another  kind  or  sort;  other. 

B.  Ax  it'll-.:  In  another  way  ;  otherwise. 

6th -or  ness, «.  [Eng.  of  her, :  -nest.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  other ;  alterity. 

6th  -8r  s6me,  a.  [Eng.  other,  and«ome.]  Some 
others;  others. 

"Offersomr,  whose  parents  and  friends  the  king  hadde 
banished."— £fon>:  King  John  (an.  1212). 

6th  er  wards,  ndr.  [Eng.  other;  -wards.]  In 
another  direction. 

6th  Jr-wayj,  'oth  er  wayes,  adv.  [Eng.o/Vr, 
and  iruy.]  In  another  way ;  otherwise. 

"  If  I  .  .  had  rather  offeneap**  lyne.  then  do  I  that 
once  which  God  hath  put  In  me,  and  yet  please  not  Qod 
myself."— TynJatt:  Horfcs,  p.  88. 

6th  -e'r-whe're,  adv.  [Eng.  other,  and  tr/wre.] 
In  or  to  another  place ;  elsewhere. 

"The  king  hath  sent  me  offenrferr." 

SAofe.p..   Henry  rill.,  PI.  1.,  U.  2. 

6th    er  while,  6th    er  whiles,  adv.    [English 
other,  and  u-tnl, .]    At  another  time;  at  other  times. 
"She  wepte,  and  othenehilr  song." 

Ootrer:  C.  A.,  11. 

6th-8rwl$e,  adv.  &  conj.:  [Eng.  other,  and 
wiiw  =  manner.] 

1.  In  a  different  manner;    in  another  manner; 
differently ;  not  so. 

2.  1  n  other  respects. 

3.  By  or  from  other  causes. 

B.  At  conj.:  Else;  but  for  this;  such  not  being 
the  case. 

"  Watch  the  door .  . .  offencfM  yon  might  slip  away."— 
ma*r»j>.:  Kerry  Wires  of  Windsor,  iv.  2/ 

6  th&n  na,  n,i,st.  [Lat..  from  Gr.  ofAonna=a 
Syrian  plant,  perhaps  a  marigold.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Othonneee  (q.  T.). 
About  sixty  species  are  known,  most  of  them  Cape 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  yellow,  rarely  with  blue, 
heads. 


otonycteris 


t6-«-d»,  s.pl. 

6-tId  I  das,  t6  -tl  da,  s.  pi.  [Latin  ot(is),  or 
genit.  otid(is) ;  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Bustards;  a  family  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Game  Birds  and  the  Plovers.  The  bill  is 
always  short,  the  wings  convex,  tail  short,  and  hind 
toe  wanting.  Chief  genera:  Otis,  (Edicnemus,  and 
Cursorius. 

6-tI-6-rhf A  -chfia,  «.  [Gr.  CHon=a  little  car, 
and  rhyngchoe=a  snout.  J 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  I'urculioniilae. 

6  tl  ose  (t  as  ah),  *6  tlOUS,  a.  [Lat,  otionu, 
from  oftun>=leisure.J  At  leisure,  at  ease,  unem- 
ployed, idle,  lazy. 

"Such stories  of  supernatural  events  as  require,  on  the 
part  of  the  hearer,  nothing  more  than  an  otloft  assent." — 
ruley:  Kvidenc**,  vol.  i.  en.  i. 

t8  -tl-Ss  -I-tjr  (tl  as  ahl),  ».  [Eng.  otiOt(e) ;  -itu.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  otiose ;  leisure,  idle- 
ness. 

6  -«8,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <ttis=Otis  farda.] 

Ornith.:  Bustard  (q.  v.).  The  typical  gonus  of 
the  family  Otididw. 

6  tl  tls,  x.  [Gr.  out  (genit.  <"<(<»)  =  tho  ear;  suff. 
-ifw  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  ear;  ear-ache.  It 
is  attended  by  severe  pain.  In  the  worst  cases  it 
ends  in  otorrhoea  (q.  v.).  Called  also  Otalgia. 

6-t6  ,  pref.    [Or-.] 

6  to  ba,  s.  [From  the  specific uameof  MyrMica, 
otoba.] 

otoba-fat. «. 

Chrm.:  A  colorless  fat  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
Myristica  otoba.  It  melts  at  35%  smells  like  nut- 
megs, and  contains  myristin,  olein,  and  otobite. 

8  t8    bite,  «.    [Eng.  otob(a) ;  -Ue.i 

Chemistry:  CuHitOs.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtainexl  from  otoba-fat  by  saponiflcat  ion.  Itforms 
large,  colorless,  glassy  prisms,  tasteless  and  inodor- 
ous, soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melting 
at  133  . 

8t-6-c6  -nl-um,  8  tSc  -6  nlte,  suhsf.  [Pref.  ofo- 
and  Gr.  fc»nu=dust.] 

Anat.:  The  ear-dust  in  man.    (OTOLITH.] 

5t  6  crane.  «.  [Prcf.  o<o-.  and  Gr.  trunion  =  tlio 
upper  part  of  the  bead,  the  skull.] 

Compar.  A nat. :  The  open,  bony  chamber  of  the 
ear  in  fishes. 

6-t8}'-y'-Sn,  «.    [Prcf.  o<o-,  and  Gr.  kyOn=a.  dog.} 
ZoOI. :  A  synonym  of  Megalotis  (q.  v.). 
6    t6  dus,  x.    [Pref.  ot-,  and  Gr.  odous=&  tooth.] 
Polaont.:  A  genus  of  sharks  founded  on  teeth 
from  tho  Bracklesham  beds  (Middle  Eocene). 

6-tSg  -ra.  phf,  «.  (Pref.  o<o-,  and  Or.  graphO=to 
write,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the  ear. 

8'-t6-$ypB,  ».  [Prcf.  oto-,  and  Lat,  gups—Si  vult- 
ure.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Vulturime  (q.  v.).  Otogypt 
auricularis  is  tho  Eared  Vulture  of  Africa;  O.  cal- 
vus,  tho  Indian  or  Pondicherry  Vulture,  and  O. 
nuMeiu,  tho  Nubian  Vulture.  The  first  two  species 
have  folds  of  skin  on  their  necks,  which  some  have 
fancied  resembled  external  cars. 
6  -to-lite,  6  -t6  llth,  «.  [OTOHTHUS.] 
Compar.  Anat.  (pi.):  Small  bones  suspended  here 
aud  there  in  tho  ampulla?  and  semi-circular  canals 
in  the  internal  ear  of  fishes ;  also  small  concretions 
in  the  auditory  sacs  of  Crustacea  and  other  inverte- 
brate animals.  They  correspond  to  the  human 
otoconinm  (q.  v.).  Foster  thinks  they  may  act  as 
dampers. 

8-tSl  -I-thua,  s.  [Pref.  ofo-,  and  Greek  lithos=a 
stone.] 

Ichthu.:  A  genus  of  Scieenids?.  Snout  obtuse  or 
somewhat  pom  ted,  the  lower  Jaw  projecting;  canine 
teeth  more  or  less  distinct;  scales  of  small  or  mod- 
erate size.  About  twenty  species,  from  tho  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 

U.VMll- 


8  th6n    ne  a,«.p/.    [Mod.  Lat.  oHKmn(a) ;  Lat.       6-t6-Hth -Ic,  6-t6-m'-IC,  adj.    [Eng.  otolit(e), 
fom.  pi.  ndj.  Buff.  -«E.]  ofoitfft;  -tc.\    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  otolito;  as, 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Cynaroa?.  ololithic  vesicles. 


•ynarea?, 

t6  -th6  sc6pe,  svbtt.  [Gr.  otheO=to  push,  and 
micopft't  =  t4i  see,  to  observe.] 

Bmrgtrp:  An  instrument  invented  in  1851  by 
(  ziTinak,  for  holding  water  round  the  eye  to 
enable  tho  interior  to  bo  seen.  It  has  been  super- 
seded l>y  tl phtlialmoscopo  (q.  v.). 

< 'If  m.:  Williamson's  name  for  acetyl  (q.  v.). 
6    tic,  (i.  A*.    [Fr.  otique.]    [OT-.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ear;  as, 
the  i  if  if  ganglion. 

B.  AM  tubtt. :  A  medicine  employed  in  diseases  of 
tho  ear. 


6-t8l  -6- W,  x.  [Pref.  ofo-,  and  Gr.  logos=&  word, 
a  discourse.] 

Anat. :  That  branch  of  anatomy  which  deals 
with  tho  ear ;  a  treatise  on  the  ear. 

*8t  b-xaf,  tubtt.  [A  corrupt,  of  anatomy."]  A 
skeleton. 

"She's  grown  a  meer  otomy."— Steift:  FoHtt  Convena- 
tton,  L 

6-t6  nffc  -tSr-Ia.  «.  [Pref.  ofo-,  and  Hod.  Lat. 
nycttris  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionida>,  group  Plecoti 
(q.  T.).  But  one  species  hi  known,  Otonycteris 
hemprichii,  from  the  northeast  of  Africa  and  tho 
northwestern  Himalayas. 


W*'     Wit'     ""•     Cam»1'     h8r'    th8re:     PIne-     **>    *"••    »*• 
mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  = «;     ey  =  i. 


otopathy 

6-t8p'-a  thf  .subst.  [Pref.  <it<>,  and  dr.inthos= 
suffering,  pain.]  A  diseased  condition  of  the  ear. 

6  tSp  -tSr-Is,  subst.  [Prof,  oto-,  and  Gr.pteris= 
a  forn.l 

Paloeobot. :  \  genus  of  fossil  ferns.  The  loaves 
are  pinnated,  the  leaflets  rounded  at.  the  base  and 
joining  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  stalk.  Tho  veins 
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6t -tr8-me,  *.    [After  Ottre(z),  Belgium,  where 
found)  Mill..///.-  (.I/in. ).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Pliyllite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 


small  scales  in  a  clay  slate. 


A,.      »...*      A      •    ,      *                m*                l         L     .     ,  WWMW  V/» -UlMWf*.       I  V.  r  T.  WHCC  \.T  T.  imfe  I .  I 

8u  -bat,  du  -bit,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;prob.  from  Lat.  «)icm=(l)  an  ounce.  (2)  an  inch.)    [Ixcn. 

.  b.  vibba=a  worm ;  cf.  Ger.  weben=to  weave.  I  ;    ,  ,-».,,,ii,'  . 

1.  £«.:   A  popular  name    in    Scotland  and  the  ~   .     * 


ours 

6u-l5r   rha-&?, »»/«/.    [(ir.oi(Jo»=thegum,and 
(igc  =  &  bursting  through.) 
Pathol. :  Bleeding  from  the  gums. 
oun?e  (l),*unce.«.    [0.  Fr.uHce(Fr.oncei,from 

] 


.  -  i.         .  ...  *•    iv*v*  .      I*     Myyuuu      Urtllly      III       3Wb»aUU     Him     111W 

from  the  base  to  tile  apex,  without    north  o?  England  for  any  hairy  caterpillar,  and 

specially  for  that  of  tho  Tiger-moth  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.:  Applied  in  contempt  to  any  shabby  hir- 
sute person. 


proceed  di 
any  midrib. 

6-t8r  rhce    a,  a.    [Pref.  oto-,  and  Greek  rteO=to 

How.  | 

I'litlinl.:  \  purulent  discharge  from  tho  ear, 
Which  often  takes  place  for  some  months  after 

scarlet  fever  of  a  severe,  type. 

6  -t6  sc8pe,  s.  [Prof,  oto-,  audGr.  nfc»;>ed=to  see, 
to  observe,  f 
Surgery: 

1.  An  instrument  for  viewing  tho  interior  of  tho 
ear. 

2.  An  instrument  enabling  tho  examiner  to  detect 
tho  sound  of  air  passing  through  the  tympauitic 
cavity  incertaiu  morbid  conditions. 

6  tSs  -tS-al,  «.  [Pref.  oto-,  and  Greek  o«reon=a 
bone.  | 

Aunt.:  A  honn  of  the  ear. 

6  tSz-a,  ml -tes,  s.  [Pref.  ot»-,  and  Mod.  Latin 
•aMJtev.1 

Paloeobot.:  A  genus  of  Jurassic  t'ycads. 

6-t6rz6  -iim,  s.  [Gr.  fl(os=a  giant,  and  znan  = 
an  animal ;  a  giant  animal,  or  an  animal  giant. 
(Ililrhcock,  loc.  cit.).] 

Palceont.:   A.  genus  of  Lithichnozoa,  group  Ba- 
trachia  ;  quadrupedal ;  four-toed  behind,  five-toed    . 
before ;  web-footed,  caudate  (T) ;  toes  thick,  mostly    lockot. 
terminated  by  pellets.    Known  only  by  fossil  foot- 
prints   from    the    Sandstone   of    tho   C'onnocticut 
Valley. 

O'-trfim,  6  -6-trum,  s.  [See  def.]  The  Dec- 
cauese  name  for  the  fiber  of  Dcemia  ejctensa. 

8t  -tar,  8t  -ta,  s.   [ATTAR  (2).]  m  sxmw  alrlca 

St-ta  -va  rt  -ma,  phr.    [Ital.=cighth  or  octuple  probably tooSSess!1 
rhyme.]    A  form  of  versification  consisting  of  eight 

lines,  of  which  the  first  six  rhyme  alternately,  and  ,  „ 

the  last  two  form  a  couplet,  the  meter  of  the  lines  of  Hindustan.] 

l>ein«  eleven  syllables.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Hodysareie.    Ovgeinia  dalberg- 

6t.tSl;I  a,    8t-«l:I-a,  .».     [From  ottel-ambel,  £*&?  i?,«  dociduou.8.  Indian  tree,  growing  chiefly 


1.  A  unit  of  weight.    In  Troy  weight,  the  ounce  la 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound,  and  contains  twenty 
pennyweights  of  twenty-four  grains  each,  and  is, 
therefore,  equivalent  to  4*0  grains.    In  avoirdupois 
weight,  the  ounce  is  tho  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound, 
and  is  equivalent  to  437'^  grains  Troy. 

2.  A  money  of  account  in  Morocco,  valued  about 
six  cents. 

II.  Fig.:   A  very   small  quantity;   the  smallest 
quantity. 


6U-bIt.  8.      [OUBAT.J 

du-bll  Stte',  s.  [Fr.  oublier  (Lat.  obliviscor)  = 
to  forget.]  A  dungeon  constructed  in  some  old 
castles  and  buildings,  in  which  were  confined  per- 
sons condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or  to 
secret  death.  It  was  entered  by  a  staircase  or  steps 

reaching  to  the  top  of  a  chamber,  in  tho  floor  of  Ottnse  (2),  s.  [Fr.  once;  Port.  onc,a;  Sp.  onza; 
which  was  an  opening  intotho  dungeon.  Thisopon-  Ital.  lonza  (prob.  =  r<mza).  Most  probably  all  tho 
ing  served  also  for  tho  admission  of  light  and  air.  forms  are  nasalized  from  the  Persian  name  of  the 

6"uch,  inter!.    [Variant  of  oft.]    A  child's  cxcla-    animal;  cf.  Pers.  j/iiz=a  panther.    (.S'Aeat.)] 
ination  of  pain  or  fright.  ZoOl.:  Felis  uticia,  the  Snow  Leopard.     Habitat, 

the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  9,OUO 

•-i.vii,  wuwuo,  WIVV.UU,         'UUUUU,         'UUUUUC, 

nOWChfi.  it.      I  Tin-  trim  form  i«   :i,nn-l,     1 1,.,   inifiul   ., 

under\'.)    O.  Fr.  nouche,  nose  he,  nusche,  from  Low    beneath. 

Lat.  nusca,  from  O.  H.  Gor.  nusca,  nuscha;  M.  11.    short  mane.    It  has  never  been  known  to  attack 
Gor.nusclte,  nuslie=a  buckle,  a  clasp,  a  brooch.] 
1.  Tho  socket,  collet,  sotting,  or  bezel  of  a  gem. 


/cr.nv,      */...„>,,.      «„„„!,         *  w      .  ,_  tne  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  y,UUU 

1911      "OUChe,     "OWChe,     "nouch,     'nouche,  to  J8.0UO  feet.    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  leopard,  of 

"nowche,  <••    [The  true  form  is  nouch,  tho  initial  n  which  it  is  probably  an  immature  form;  grouud- 

liavingboen  attached  to  tho  article.    (See  remarks  color  pale  yellowish-gray,    dingy   yellowish-whito 


-gray, 
The  fur  is  thick,  audit  hasa  well-marked 


"  Aa  a  preciouH  stone  in  a  riche  ouche." — Elyot:  Gover- 
nor, bk.  ill.,  oh.  xzviii. 


the  Malabar  name  of  tho  plant. 


man. 

"  Beam,  tigers,  miner*,  pards, 
Gambolled  before  them."— Milton:  f.  L.,  iv.  344. 

ttt  "(Si^r m  !4a claspi  a  brooch- a  w^^^S'^o^.^orte  :a;a] 

3.  A  boil  <,r  tumor  on  tho'skin. 

*6Tind  IS,  *6und  Sd,  »6\lnd  Ing,  dwnd  18, 
adj.  [OcNDE.  ]  Waving;  like  a  wave  or  waves. 
(Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  iii.) 

oun-dySa.    [ONDE,  ONDY.] 
Her.:  Tho  same  as  OND£  ;  wavy. 

*8uphe,  *6uph,  s.  [OAF.]  A  goblin,  an  elf,  a 
fairy. 

"  Strew  good  luck,  ouphen,  on  every  sacred  room." 

Shakefp.:  .tferry  Wire*,  v.  5. 

*6uph-en,  a.    [Enc.  ouph;  -en.]    Elfish,  fairy. 
p~ur,  *oure,  *ure,  a.  or  poss.  pron.    [A.  S.  ure= 


4.  The  blow  given  by  a  boar's  tusk. 

6"u-dSn  ft  dSn,  s.  [Gr.  ouden  (nout.  of  ourfei's)  = 
none;  sun.  -odon.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Plesiosauria  (Sauroptery- 
gia.  Owen),  from  strata  of  supposed  Triassic  ago 
m  South  Africa.  Tho  mouth  was  beak-shaped,  and 
->robably  toothless. 

OU-gel-nl-a,  «.    [From  Ougein,  or  Oogein,  a  city 


in  the  Himalayas.    Its  loaves  are  given  as  fodder 
for  cattle.    Its  wood  is  hard,  durat 


u  given   as  lotiuer  wi*i,     vuiu.      uiu,   it.  ur  JHK<H.  pron.     L.\.  z*.  ure  — 

l!nt  •    A    ironi       of   Strati  t™    ornwin^   at   t\  «    '«"•  cactie.    its  wooa  is  unrci,  durable,  and  takes  a  of  us;  gen.  pi.  of  tho  first  personal  pronoun.     Ure 

ou'thoi ^th?NZ,fl;eGaCs!^dBsomeA(usa^lian    g^kl  »%&  :?t/,ioldJ'_aB  «_stringent  red^um.    The  ^^utractedjor^ot  usere,  whicE  again  is.for 
vers.    Tho  species  are  eaten  in  India  as  pot  herbs,    fish 
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8t-t8r  (1),  *ot-er,  «.  [A.  S.  otor;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  otter;  Icel.  ore;  Dan.  odder;  Sw.  utter;  Ger. 
ntt.r;  Russ.  vuidra;  Lith.  udra;  Gr.  hydra=a 


Ought  (as  &t),  'Ogt,  ».  &  adv.    [AcuHT.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Anything,  aught. 

"lie  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought."— Hark  viii.  28. 

B.  As  adv.:    In   any  manner,   way,  or   degree: 
aught,  at  all. 

ought  (as  at),  v.  t.  &  mi.,-//.     [Properly  tho  pa.  t. 

rather  more  than  a  ihird:    The  tur  is  oj f  a  soft"    °' ""L6  <*  H  but  now  used  indifferently  and  with- 
?r  on  throat  and  breast,  and  con-    out  chan.f °  °'.fl.'rm  as  «  present  or  past  tense,  and 


ivater-snake,  a  hydra.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  genus  Lutra  (q.v.),  and  especially 
Lutra  rulgaris,  tho  Common  Otter.  The  animals 
vary  greatly  in  size;  but  the  total  length  averages 
about  forty  inches,  of  which_tho  tail  constitutes 
rather  more  than  a  tlf 
brown  color,  lighter  on 

sists  of  long,  coarse,  shining  hairs,  with  a  short 
under-furof  flue  texture.  The  otter  lives  exclusively 
on  fish,  and  is  therefore  rarely  met  with  far  from 
water.  Tho  female  produces  from  throe  to  five  at  a 
bill h,  usually  in  March  or  April,  and  brings  them 
up  in  a  nest  formed  of  grass,  and  usually  in  a  hollow 
in  a  river-bank  or  in  thoshelterof  tho  roots  of  some 
overhanging  tree.  Otter-hunting  was  formerly  a 
common  pastime.  [OTTER-HOUND.]  Otters  have  a 
wide  geographical  range,  and  greatly  resemble  the 
type-species,  L.  vulgaris.  [ENHYDRA,  SEA-OTTER.] 

_'.  Angling:  An  instrument  for  fishing,  so  called 
from  its  destructive  nature.  It  is  a  float,  from 
which  linos  nin  out  with  bait  or  flies,  and  which  is 
either  mixired  or  trailed  parallel  to  a  boat.  Called 
also  a  trot-line  (q.  v.). 

3.  Entom.:  Tho  larva  of  the  Ghost-moth  (q.v.). 

otter-dog,  otter-hound,  s.  A  species  of  hound 
used  to  hunt  otters. 

otter-sheep,  s.    Tho  Ancon  sheep. 

otter-Shell,  s.  A  large  bivalve  mollusk,  Schizo- 
tlurrus  nuttallii,  found  on  our  northwestern  coasts. 
It  furnishes  excellent  food. 


as  a  past  participle. 
A.  At  a  transitive  verb  : 
I.  As  the  pa.  t.  of  owe: 
1.  O 


is  also  astringent,  is  used  to  poison    unsara,  the  Gothic  form  of  the  genit.  pi.  of  tho  first 

personal  pronoun.]    Of,  pertaining,  or  belonging  to 
us ;  as,  our  land,  our  books,  our  men,  &c. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."— ifo((A«c  vi.  11. 
If  Ours  (Mid.  Eng.  oures,  A.  S.  ures  (genit.  sing, 
of  tire)  is  used  when  tho  substantive  precedes,  and 
thus  corresponds  in  use  to  mine  and  thine. 
If  (1)  Of  ours:  Our,  ours:  of  us. 
If  (2)  Our  Lady:  [LADY.] 

du  rang  , «.    [ORANO.] 
du-ra-n8g  -ra-phlst, «.    [URANOOEAPHIST.] 
6u-ra-nSg  -ra-phy1,  «.    [URANOGRAPHT.] 
dur-ap-t8r  -y-dsB,  8ur-ap-t8r-?g  -l-dw.  subst. 


h  was  or  were  bound  to  pay;  was  or  were    pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ourapterd/x) ,  or  genit.  ourapter- 

yy(is) ;  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Geometer  moths.  Antenna 
of  tho  male  simple ;  abdomen  rather  stout,  smooth ; 
hind  margin  of  the  posterior  wings  prolonged  into 


"There  was  a  certaine  lender  which  had  two  dettent,  the 
one  might  five  hundred  pence  and  the  other  flftie." — Luke 
vil.  (1561.) 

2.  Owned ;  was  or  were  master  of. 

"To  use  that  sword  so  well  as  he  it  ought." 

Spatter:  f.  Q.,  II.  viii.  40. 


a  short  tall.  Only  one  British  species,  Ourapteryx 
sambucaria,  the  Swallow-tail  Moth,  a  moth  about 
two  inches  in  expansion  of  wings,  which  are  sul- 
phur, with  olive  streaks  and  a  red  spot  edged  with 

3.  Owed;  was  or  were  morally  bound  or  under    dark  gray.    The  larva  feeds  on  varwusplants,  as 

oak,  elder,  &c.    (Stainton.) 


obligation  of. 

"She  did  It  for  her  husband,  and  she  ought  it  " 

Bcoii/n.  <«•  Fltt.:  Doable  Marriage,  ill.  1. 

II.  As  the  pa.  par.  of  owe:  Owed. 
"Apprehending  the  occasion,  I  will  add  a  continuance 

to  that  happy  motion,  and  besides  give  you  some  tribute 
to  the  love  and  duty  I  long  have  ought  you." — Spelman. 

III.  Used  impersonally :  It  is  becoming  or  befit- 
ting to;  it  behooves. 

B.  As  an  auxiliary  verb  : 


6ur  ap  -tSr-fx,  «.  [Gr.oura=a  tail,  and  pteryx 
=a  wing.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Onrap- 
terydas  (q.  v.). 

du-rSr  -I, «.   [CCTUBI.] 

6u  -rai,  «.    [Gr.  ourax,  the  Attic  name  of  a  gal- 
linaceous bird ;  probably  a  kind  of  grouse.] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  <Jracin»  (True  Curassows). 


The  bill  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  Cra 


A.  Asaitj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  Turks;  as,  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

B.  As  substantive: 


Ckaiuxr:  C.  T.,  4,331. 
3.  To  be  fitting,  becoming,  or  expedient  morally. 
"My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be."— Jamen 
iii.  10. 

[A  corrupt,  of 


6u -rS-bl,  a.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Scopophorus  ourebi;  from  South  Africa; 
about  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulder-length  four 
feet ;  pale  tawny  above,  white  below.  The  horns  of 


Are  thrown  the  fragrant  betidt*  of  amber." 

Apron:  Brlttt  if  Abydot,  ii. 

*8t  -t8  mite,  subst.    [OTTOMAN.]    An  Ottoman,  a 
Turk. 

"  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  ottamite." 

Hyruu:  fliilitf  HiiroM,  Iv.  14. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat.     96!!,     chorus, 
-clan.    _  -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun; 
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OUght-llns  (as  at  -llns,),  adverb.     [Eng.  ought; 
Scotch  suff.  -tin*.}    In  tho  least ;  in  any  degree. 

•ought-ness  (as  at  -ness),  s.    [Eng.  ought,  v.; 
-ness.)    The  quality  or  state  of  being  as  a  thing    the  urine. 
ought  to  be;  Tightness.  <mr§,  n.    [OrJH.  !f.] 


hornless. 

6u-r8l'-6-*y,  6u-r5g  -cd-pjf,  s.  [Greek  ouron= 
nrine,  and  «fcopeo=to  see,  to  observe.]  The  diag- 
nosis or  determining  of  diseases  by  examination  of 


9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
-tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


ourself 


r  «iir,  pron.    [Eng.  our.  and  self.]    Myself; 
it.  regal,  official,  or  formal  style,  and  generally 
with  ire  or  us. 

'•To  make  society 

The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
-1  ill  supper-time  alone." 

Shakesp. .  Macbeth,  lit  1. 

6T»  BelTef,  pron.  [PI.  of  ourself  (q.  T.).]  We 
or  ui..  no!  others  ;  a-,  a  nominative  it  i.s  added  to. Ire 
by  way  of  emphasis  or  opposition  ;  111  the  obj- 

UMid  as   a  reflexive    pronoun    corresponding 

mJU  us. 

"  Bather  seek 

Oar  own  g-ood  from  o«rs»lr*s,  and  from  our  own; 
Urn  to  ourtelvss."  Milton:  P.  L.,  U.  2&S. 

6~tU  all  then    lei,  subst.    [Or.  ou*=ear,  and  oi'j- 
ffteaMsjirii'~tn  perceive  by  tbo  senses.]    tar  sonsa- 
tiouo.    (Rouiter.) 
oof*,  a.    (OOBE.] 

dni  el.dui  el,  «os-el,*o«-ul,  s.  [A.8.o.J*(for 
'amtlr  or  •amsle);  Mid.  Eng.  otel:  O.  H.  Oer. 
<inualn;  cogn.  with  (ior.  amsel.  (Skeat.)} 

OnuUt.:  Turdus  merula,  the  European  Blackbird 
(i|.  v.).  The  word  is  rare  except  in  poetry. 

"The  ousel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft," 

Spenser:  Eplthalamlon. 

f  (1)  King-ousel: 

OrmsM.:  Turdus  torquatus.     It  differ*  from  the 
blackbird  ('/'.  meru/n)  in  the  dark  color  of  its  bill, 
auid  in  its  conspicuous  white  gorget,  whence   its 
popular  name. 
t(Z)  Water-ousel: 

OraiU.:  Cinclus  aquaticus.  [DlPPEB,  •.,  II.  3.] 
"The  Watsr-Ousel,  or  Water.Grow,  now  commonly 
laafid  the  Dipper  a  term  apparently  invented  and 
tieellinsil  In  the  first  edition  of  Bewick's  tirllith  Birds  (II. 
16.  17).  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from  the  bird's 
tisbllof  entering  the  water  In  pursuit  of  its  prey,  but 
tjeeaase  it  may  be  seen  perched  on  the  top  of  a  atone  In 
theraldstof  the  torrent,  in  a  continual  dipping  motion, 
or  short  courtesy  often  repeated."— tncyo.  Brit.  (ed.  »th), 
xvlii.  76. 

6"ait,  v.  t.  [O.  French  o»/pr  (Fr.  oter),  a  word  of 
«]<mhtfiil  etymology,  but  probably  from  a  Latin 
•n'i««/».  from  hiiurio-  to  draw  water.] 

1.  To  vacate;  to  take  away;  to  do  away  with. 
"Multiplication  of  actions  upon    the  case  'were  rare 

formerly,  and  thereby  wager  of  law  ousted,  which  die- 
«oojmired  many  suits.'  —Hale. 

2.  To  eject;  to  put  out  of  possession;  to  dispos- 
sjeee,  to  remove;  to  turn  out. 

"For  this  injury  the  lessee  was  entitled  to  his  action  of 
•jectment  against  the  tenant,  or  his  casual  ejector,  which- 
ever it  was  that  ousted  him."— Ulacktlone:  Comment., 
•>»  Iii.,  ch.  11. 

<5uit-«r,  s.   (Oc»T.] 

Lara:  A  putting  out  of  poaeenlon ;  dispossession, 
disseizin,  ejection. 

"Formerly  the  ouster,  or  dispossession,  was  treated  In 
oar  law  books  as  either  of  the  freehold  or  of  chattels 
veal :  a  distinction  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
because  the  remedies  for  an  ouster  of  the  freehold  were 
confined  in  their  use  to  that  species  of  property,  but  be- 
» those  which  the  law  afforded  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Ion  of  chattels  real  were  totally  Inapplicable  to  all 
of  freehold."— Blodtsloiw.  Comment.,  ok.  ill.,  ch.  11. 

6"ut.  'OUte,  *Ute,  adv..  a.,  s.,  prep.  A  interj. 
\\.  S.  tife,  iif. i  ii  out,  without;  cognate  with  Dut. 
«i/.-  I  pel.  ut;  Dan.  ud,  8w.  ut ;  (lor.  aus;  0.  H. 
Oer.  uz;  floth.  ut;  O.  Fris.  ut;  Bansc.  tid.] 

A.  As  adverb  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Harking  or  denoting  locality,  position,  or  rela- 
tion in  space: 

(1)  Not  in  or  within ;  on  or  at  the  outside  or  exte- 
rior; without;  oppoewd  to  in,  iritAin,  or  inside. 

(2)  To  IT  toward  the  outside  or  exterior;  with 
verb*  of  motion. 

"  We  must  "ut  and  talk." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Catsar,  v.  1. 

(3)  In  a  stataof  disclosure,  opening,  or  unfolding. 
:  rults   and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  concocting; 

whereas  leaves  are  out  anil  |»erfect  In  a  month."— Bacon. 

(4)  Not  indoors;  not  ui  home:  abroad. 

"  When  we  reached  Albion  Place  they  were  out."— Hit* 
Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  oh.  v. 

(5)  From  homo;  out  of  door-. 

"Whip  him  out,  says  the  thlrd."-.s»ut*«p..  Two  Osntlt 
suen  of  Verona,  Iv.  4. 

(8)  Abroad;  in  foreign  count ri.,. 

"  He  hath  been  out  nine  yean." 

Kkaktsp.:  Lear,  I.  1. 

(7)  In  the  field  ;  on  military  service. 

(8)  Specif. :  Engaged  in  a  dnel ;  as,  He  has  been 
out  many  times. 

(9)  At  a  distance:  away  from;  noting  separation 
or  absence. 
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(10)  Dislocated. 

"  My  shoulder-blade  Is  out." 

'     p.:  A  Winter's  Tali,  Iv.  3. 


"  I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company." 

Shaketp.:  At  You  Like  It,  I.  8. 


(11)  In  or  into  society ;  as,  to  bring  a  young  lady 
out;  ta  come  out. 
2.  Marking  or  denoting  relations  other  than  those 

°  (iyainea  state  of  disclosure  or  publicity ;  public, 
open ;  not  hidden,  secret,  or  kept  back. 
"Truth  will  o«(." 
Snaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  2. 

(2)  Not  in  employment;  not  employed;  not  en- 
gaged or  interested. 

••  Who  loses,  and  who  win*.  who's  In,  who's  out." 

••itiakfij'. :  Lear,  T.  3. 

(3)  Oat  of  office ;  as,  The  government  wont  nut  on 
the  bill.     (K,i,i.i 

(4)  In  a  state  of  destitution,  want,  or  need ;  in 
iced ;  deficient ;  out  of  pocket ;  at  a  In--. 

'5)  Finished,  exhausted  ;  used  up. 
«i  Extinguished,  extinct ;  no  longer  burning  or 
,ning. 

"Thin  candle  hnrnn  not  clear;  'tl>  I  mum  «uuS  it, 
Then  out  It  goes."       Shakrip.:  Henry  fill. ,  Hi.  2. 

(7)  Destroyed,  so  as  no  longer  to  have  power  or 
sight. 

"It  wan  great  Ign'rance,  alcatel's  eyes  being  out. 
To  let  Elm  llTe."  Slaktsp. .-  Lear,  ll.  8. 

(8)  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  let  out. 

(9)  Loudly  ;  without  restraint ;  as,  to  cry  out,  to 
laugh  "nt,  to  speak  out. 

(10)  Plainly,  openly ;  without  reserve :  as,  to  speak 
one's  mind  out. 

(11)  To  the  end ;  as,  to  hear  a  tale  out. 

(12)  At  an  end;  finished. 

"  Our  hour  In  fully  out." 
Snaketp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  IT.  9. 

*(13)  Thoroughly,  completely,  fully. 

"  Thou  wart  not  out  three  yean  old." 

Xliakrsp.:  Ttmput,i.t. 

(14)  So  as  to  consume ;  away. 

"They  drees  and  comb  out  all  their  opportunities  of 
morning  derotion,  and  sleep  out  the  care  for  their  souls."— 
Taylor. 

(15)  At  a  loss ;  in  a  puzzle. 

"  I  hare  forgot  my  part  and  1  am  nut." 

Shakesp.:  CoHotanut,  v.  3. 

(16)  Not  in  accord  with  others ;  discordant ;  aa, 
One  instrument  in  an  orchestra  is  out. 

(17)  In  a  state  of  error,  fault,  or  incorrectness ;  as, 
Ho  was  out  in  his  calculations. 

(18)  On  the  wrong  scent ;  mistaken ;  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. 

"  If  I  cannot  recorer  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul  way  out." 
— Sliaketp.:  Twelfth  Slant.  11.  S. 

(19)  At  odds. 

"Lancelot  and  I  ant  our" 

Skaketp.:  .Vercnant  of  Venice,  ill.  5. 

(20)  Having  torn  clothes ;  ragged. 

"  If  yon  be  out  I  can  mend  you." 

Snaketf. :  Julius  Caesar,  i.  1. 

II.  Sports  and  Games:  Applied  to  a  player  in  base 
ball  or  cricket  who  has  been  bowled,  caught,  run 
out,  Ac.,  or  otherwise  lost  his  turn  to  bat;  or  in 
tennis,  sc.,  to  the  player  who  has  lost  his  turn  to 
servo  the  ball. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Far,  distant,  remote. 

"Theoutcst  corner  of  the  realme." — Spenser:  State  qf 
Ireland. 

0.  At  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Ono  who  is  out  of  office  or  employment :  specif, 
in  politics,  one  outof  office  (rarely  in  thesingular) ; 
as,  He  is  one  of  the  out*.    |Is,«. ) 

2.  A  nook,  a  corner ;  a  projecting  angle :  hence,  the 
i'ii»  and  outs  of  a  quest  ion  =  the  full  details. 

3.  An  outing.    (Colloquial.) 

II.  Print.:  One  or  more  words  omitted  by  the 
compositor  in  setting  up  copy. 

*D.  As  prep. :  Outof ;  without. 

"  When  you  have  punned  out  your  gates  the  very  de- 
fender of  them." — Shakesp.:  Cortolanus,  v.  2. 

E.  As  interjection : 

1.  Expressing  anger,  grief,  or  abhorrence;  begone! 
away  I 

"  Out,  idle  word*  !  servants  to  shallow  fool*  !" 

SHaketp. :  Rapt  of  Lucrece,  1,016. 

'    It  Is  frequently  used  with  on  or  upon. 
"  Out  upon  yon  I  how  am  I  mistook  In  yon  t" — Shakesp.: 
Hern  Wire,  of  Windsor,  111.  S. 

2.  Kxi.res.-ing  impatience  or  petulance;  come  to 
an  end !  be  extinguished. 

"  Out,  out,  brief  candle  1  "—Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  ft. 
If  1.  Outof: 

(l)  Away  from ;  denoting  absence  or  separation. 
"I  cannot  be  our  o/the  eight  of  Orlando." 

Shaken},.    At  You  Like  It,  IT.  1. 


out-and-out 

(2)  Proceeding  from  ;  denoting  the  source  or  origin 
whence  an  nction  or  thing  proceeds. 

"  When  the  king  once  heard  it.  out  o/  anger 
He  sent  command    .     .    .     to  atop  the  rumor. 

Shakesp.:  Henry   VIII.,  11.  1. 

(3)  In  consequence  of ;  through. 

"  What  your  love  will  out  of  thl«  advise  you." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbellne,  1U.  i, 

(4)  By  means  of. 

••  Out  of  thy  honeet  truth  to  play  the  woman." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  a. 

(5)  From  or  proceeding  from  a  place,  or  from  the 
interior  toward  the  exterior. 

(6)  Taken  from ;  denoting  extraction,  derivation, 
quotation,  or  copying. 

"  Notwithstanding    T.    O.'a  censure    of  them    out    of 
Hanaa."—Stllllngfeet. 

(7)  From  ;  away  from  ;  without  regard  to ;  not  in 
accordance  with;  beyond;  denoting  deviation  from 
what  is  common,  regular,  or  proper. 

"We  pobllah  It  at  this  juncture;  and  to,  out  of  mil 
method,  apart  and  before  the  work.—  Stetft. 

(8)  Beyond;  deprived  of;  away  from;  wanting; 
denoting  deprivation  or  want. 

"I  am  out  of  friends." 
Shaketp.:  All's  Well  that  Knot  H'ell,  I.  S. 

(9)  Excluded  from ;  as,  out  of  favor,  out  o/u->- 

(10)  Deprived  of;  denoting  loss  or  exhaustion  ;  as, 
out  of  heart. 

(11)  In  a  etate  of  being  beyond  or  without  the 
limit-  or  reach  of;  as,  ouf  o/ reach,  out  of  hearing. 

(12)  Beyond. 

"  That'« because  the  one  la  painted,  and  the  other  nut  of 
all  count." — Skaketp.:  TlfO  Gentlemen  (tf  Verona,  ii.  1. 

(13)  From;  denoting    rescue,  freeing,  or    libera- 
tion :  as,  out  of  danger. 

(14)  From  ;  away  from  ;  as,  Ho  will  not  bo  fright- 
ened out  of  his  duty. 

2.  Out  of  frame:  Out  of  proper  order;    in  con- 
fusion, disordered,  irregular. 

8.  Out  of  hand:  At  once,  immediately,  without 
delay. 

"Gather  we  our  forces  mif  of  hand." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  It.  I.,  ill.  2. 

4.  Outof  joint:  [  JOIST,*.,  If.] 

5.  Out  of  print :  Not  in  the  market ;  not  to  bo 
purchased:  said  when  all  the  copies  printed  of  u 
book  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 


6.  Out  of  sorts:  Indisposec 
per. 


vise  disposed  or. 

,  unwell ;  out  of  tem- 

7.'Ou<  of  temper:  lu  a  bad  temper;  irritated, 
vexed. 

8.  Out  of  trim:  Not  in  good  order ;  specif.,  said  of 
a  ship  when  not  properly  balanced  for  ."ailing. 

9.  Out  of  one's  time:  Having  served  one's  appren- 
ticeship. 

10.  Outof  tune:  Discordant;  not  in  tune. 

11.  Out  of  twist,  out  of  throw:  The  same  as  out  of 
winding. 

12.  Out  of  winding,  ouf  of  wind:  Not  having  a 
wind  or  twist;  brought  to  a  plane,  uneven  ;  applied 
by  artificers  to  surfaces. 

13.  Out  to  out:  From  outside  to  outside;  so  as  to 
include   the    whole    breadth,  size,   or    thickness; 
applied  to  measurements. 

•14.  Out  of  cry, out  of  all  cess, out  of  all  whooping: 
Excessively ;  out  of  measure. 

15.  Out  of  the  way: 

(1)  Away  from  populous  districts;  secluded,  re- 
tired, unfrequented. 

(2)  Unusual,  excessive ;  as,  The  price  is  not  outof 
the  way. 

16.  Out-of-door: 

(l)  Lit.:  In  the  open  air;  out  of  the  house;  as, 
ou/-o/-door  exercise. 

•(2)  Fig. :  Beyond  one's  reach  ;  not  to  bo  meddled 
with. 

17.  Out-of-doors:  Out  of  the  house ;  abroad. 

18.  Out  of  pocket:  Actually  paid  or  expended ;  a-, 
out-of-pocket  expenses. 

19.  To  be  out  of  court: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  be  unable  to  bring   forward   one's 
cause.    Used  specially  of  a  plaintiff  who  does  not 
bring  his  action  within  the  period  legally  assigned 
him,  which  is  the  year  aft  IT  the  serving  of  the  sum- 
mons on  the  defendant. 

(2)  t'iij. :  To  be  silenced  in  argument ;  hopelessly 
to  lose  one's  case. 

If  Out  is  largely  used  in  composition  with  verbs 
with  the  force  of  excess  or  superiority:  and  with 
nouns  and  adjectives  with  the  force  of  distance,  as, 
outlying ;  or  excess  in  quantity  or  degree. 

out-and-out,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As   adj.:  Complete,  thorough,  perfii-t,   thor- 
ough-paced, absolute;  as,  au out-and-out  vMuin.  an 
out-and-out  swindle,  Ac. 

B.  As  adv. :  Completely,  perfectly,  thoroughly. 
"He  Intended  to  convert  It  out-ana-out."—  Whits  at  Tu- 

dor:  Leading  Casts,  p.  060. 


ate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     All.     father;     we,    wit,     hSre,     camel,    h«r.    there;     pine,     pit,    (Ire.    str,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     wdrlc,     wh&.     »6n;     mate,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Sjfrlan.      n.     o  = «:     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


out-edge 


OUt-edge,  «.  The  extremity;  the  border,  the 
edge. 

"Upon  the  out-edge  of  his  window." — Sterne:  Senti- 
mental Journey;  The  Passport. 

out-goer,  «.  One  who  goes  out ;  one  who  leaves 
a  country,  place,  or  office. 

"The  out-goer  having  compiled  57."  —  London  Dally 
Telegraph. 

•out-isles,  «.  pi.  Circumjacent  islands.  (Hol- 
land: Camden,  ii.  54.) 

tout-Judge,  «.  The  jndge  in  a  superior  court  who 
for  the  time  is  absent  from  bane.  (Eng.) 

out-ower,  adv.    At  a  distance.    (Scotch.) 

*out-parter,  «. 

GUI  Eng.  Law:  A  cattle  stealer.    (Cotoel.) 

out-patient,  *.  A  patient  who  does  not  occupy 
a  bed  in  a  hospital,  but  who  attends  there  to 
receive  advice  and  medicine. 

out-plcket,  s. 

Mil. :  An  advanced  picket. 

out-settlement,  .--.  A  settlement  away  from  the 
main  settlement. 

out-settler,  ».  One  who  settles  away  from  the 
main  settlement. 

6~ut,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Of  T,  adv.] 

•A.  Trans. :  To  put  or  drive  ont;  to  eject,  to  ex- 
pel, to  oust ;  to  deprive  by  expulsion. 

"The  members  of  both  houses  who  withdrew  were 
counted  deserters,  and  outed  of  their  places  in  parlia- 
nent."—  King  Charles:  Elkon  Bastlike. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  blurt  out;  to  speak  suddenly. 

fiutact.v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  act.]    To  exceed  or 
i  beyond  in  action.    (Butler:  Jiudibras,il.3.) 

6~ut  act  -Ive,  v.  t.    [English  out,  and  active.]  To 
xcel  in  activity.     (Fuller:  Worthies;  London.) 

out  ar    gue,  v.  t.    [English  out,  and  argue.]    To 
urpass  or  excel  in  argument ;  to  argue  better  than. 

Cut  asked  ,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  asked.]  Having 
M'i'n  asked  in  church,  or  having  had  the  banns 
published  three  times.  (Eng.)  (Barham:  Ingoldsby 
egends;  St.  Romwold.) 

Cut  bab'-ble,  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  babbie.]   To 
lurpass  in  babbling. 

6"ut  bal'-an9e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  balance.]  To 
overwoigh,  to  outweigh,  to  exceed. 

"When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night." 

Vryden:  Ovidi  Metamorphoses  xiii. 

6"ut  bar',  'out  barre,  v.  t.   [Eng.  out,  and  bar.] 
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out    board,  a.    |  Km;,  out,  and  board.] 

JVaut.  .•  A  term  applied  to  anything  outside  a 
ship;  as,  outboard  works,  Ac.  [INBOARD.] 

6"ut-b61t ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  boM.]  To  bolt  out; 
to  exclude. 

"  That  they  may  .  .  .  outbolt  magistracy." — Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  B67. 

6"ut    bdnd,  a.    [Eng.  out,  and  bond.]    [IsBOND.] 

out  born,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  601-11. ]  Foreign; 
not  native. 

out  bound,  «.  [Eng.  out,  and  bound.]  An  ex- 
treme bound,  confine,  or  limit. 

"The  most  outbound*  and  abandoned  places  in  the 
English  pate." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

<i"ut  bound,  a.  I  Km;,  out,  and  bound.]  Bound 
outward;  outward  oound. 

"Long  since  beyond  the  Southern  Sea 
Their  outbound  sails  have  sped." 

Longfellow:  The  Goo<l  Part. 

6ut-b<5und',  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bound,  v.]  To 
bound  or  leap  further  than  ;  to  excel  in  bounding. 

6~ut-bOW  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bow,  v.]  To  excel 
or  surpass  in  bowing. 

"  He  can  outbow  the  bowing  dean." 

Young:  Satires. 

6"ut-b6wed',  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  bowed.]  Bowed 
or  bent  outward ;  curved  outward. 

"The  convex  or  outbowed  side  of  a  vessel  will  hold 
nothing." — Bp.  Hall:  A  Holy  Panegurtte, 

(iut-brag',  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  brag.] 

1.  To  brag  more  than ;  to  excel  in  bragging  or 
ostentation. 

2.  To  surpass,  to  excel  in  pride  or  boauty. 
"Whose  bare  outbragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear." 

Shakesp. :  Lover's  Complaint. 

6"ut-brave',  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  brave,  v.] 

1.  To  surpass  or  excel    in    bravery,  defying,  or 
challenging. 

"  Outnumber' d,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despair  to  daring."  Byron:  Lara,  ii.  14. 

2.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  beauty  or  worth. 

"  The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  91. 

6~ut-bray',  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bray.] 


outcourt 

out  burn  ,  r.  /'.  A  I.    [Eng.  mil.  and  burn.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  burn  wholly  away ;  to  be  wholly 
or  completely  consumed. 

"  As  soon  as  straw  outburnrth." 

Shakesp.:  Pilgrim  of  Love,  SO. 

B.  Trans.:  To  excel  or  exceed  in  burning. 
out    burst,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  hurst.] 

1.  A  bursting  or  breaking  out ;  an  outbreak. 

2.  A  clamor ;  an  outcry. 

"How  .  .  .  could  the  outburst  be  justified  which 
followed  its  publication?"—  Ker.  »'.  J.  Bennett:  Church 
and  the  World  (.1887),  ess.  1. 

outburst-bank,  t.  The  middle  portion,  as  to 
elevation,  of  a  sea  embankment. 

6~uf-by,  6&t  -bye,  adi'.  4  a.  [English  out,  and 
fr!/.J  (Scotch.) 

A.  As  adv.:  Without;  a  little  way  out;  at  some 
distance. 

"Solan  geese  nutby  yonder  at  the  But."— Seott:  Br14f 
of  Lammernwor,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  AII  adj. :  Away,  distant,  remote,  sequestered, 
retired. 

fiut-buzi',  r.  f.  [Eng.  out,  and  buzz.]  To  drown 
with  buzzing ;  to  cry  down ;  to  out-clamor. 

"These  outbuzzed  me." — Tennyson:  Columbus. 

6~ut  cant ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  cant.]  To  exceed 
in  canting.  (Pope:  Donne,  li.  37.) 

6ut-ca'-p6r,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  caper,  v.]  To 
excel  or  surpass  in  capering. 

"The  beau  show'd  his  parta,  outcaper'd  'em  all." 

Byron :  Desc.  of  a  Beau's  Head. 

•fiut-cast',  ti.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  cant.]  To  cast 
out;  to  eject.  (Htylin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  156.) 

out    cast.  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  cast.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Thrown  out  or  away;   rejected  as 
worthless  or  useless  ;  cast  out. 

"O  horrible  fate!    Outcast,  rejected." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  cast  or  driven  out ;  an  exile. 
"  Naked  to  rove,  an  outcast  of  mankind." 

Jloole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xxxiv. 

Used  specifically  in  India  for  one  who  is  not 


-.  To  emit  largely. 
6~ut  braz    en,  t.  (.    [Eng.out,  andbro*en,  v.]    To 
excel  in   brazening,  impudence,  or  effrontery;    to 


lit"   Utll    ,        UUb    UCbl  1  O,    «•'«   I  .       1  IJIIK-  "(*<  .   Mill!  </l*r  .  I       V       •* r    L    •     "          V    " 

bar  out ;  to  shut  out  by  bars  or  fortifications ;  to    bear  down  Wlth  impudence 


>p  out. 

"  These  to  otttbar  with  painful  pionings." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  II.  *.  68. 

6"ut  bar'-galn,   r.   t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bargain.] 
To  get  the  bettor  of  in  a  bargain. 

"To  outwit  or  outbargain  each  other."—  Miss  Edgneorth. 
Helen,  ch.  xiz. 

6"ut  beSr  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bear,  v.]    To  bear    break  or  burst  out  suddenly. 
>no  out ;  to  support  one  in  anything.    (Palsgrave.) 
6~ut  bSg',  t'.  t.   ,[Eng.  out,  and  beg.]    To  surpass 
ed  in  ' 


1.  To  surpass  in  braying;    to  bray  more  loudly    recognized  as  possessing  caste,  and  so  outside  the 
than.  pale  of  native  society.    [CASTE,  PARIAH.] 

2.  A  falling  out;  a  quarrel,     (flcotch.) 
*3.  The  refuse  of  corn.     (Prompt.  Parv.) 
•out  -cast-Ing,  "out -cast  ynge,  s.    [Eng.  out, 

and  costing.]     An  outcast. 
"  We  ben   maad   the    outcastynge    of    alle    thinges." — 

n'ycliffe:  1  Corinthians  iv. 
•out-cSpt',  prep.  &  conj.    [Eng.  out;  Lat.  caplitt 

(in  comp.  ceptus),  pa.  par.  of  cap<'o=to  take.] 

A.  As  prep.:  Except,  excepting. 

"  Outcept  Kent,  for  there  they  landed." 

!•'  n  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  L  &. 

B.  As  conj. :  Unless,  except. 

out  ?heat  ,  i-.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  cheat.]    To  excel 


"  Outbrazened  by  a  club  of  mortal  puritans." — T.  Brown: 
Works,  ii.  216. 


6~Ut -break,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  break.]  A  sudden 
or  violent  breaking  or  bursting  out ;  an  outburst. 

"There  was  a  violent  outbreak  of  passion  on  both 
sides." — Macaulay:  tiist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

6~ut-break',  v.  ».    [English  out,  and  break.]    To 


r  exceed  in  begging ;  to  beg  more  tuan. 

"  She  outbegg'd  the  tardy  begging  thief." 

Davenant:  Oondibert,  ii.  6. 

6ut  bel'-low,  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bellow.]    To 
dlow  louder  than. 
"The  very  beasts  outbleat  and  outbelloie  him." — Bp. 
"til:  Great  Imposter. 
6~Ut  bid',  t'.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bid.]    To  bid  more 
ban  ;  to  go   beyond  by  offering  a  higher   price. 
Donne.1  Lovers   Inflniteness,  xii.) 
out  bid  -dSr,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  bidder.  ]  One  who 
lit  bids  others. 
6~ut  blaze  ,  r.  t.   [Eng.  out,  and  blaze. J   To  blaze 
or  burn  more  brightly  than  ;  to  surpass  in  blazing 
•or  brightness. 

"Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  outblaztng  other  fires." 

J'ounp:  High!  Thoughts,  iv.  685. 

out  bleat',  r.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  bieaf,  v.]    To 
bluut  louder  than.    [OUTBELLOW.] 

6"ut  blown',  a.    [Eng.  out,   and  blown.]    Blown 
•out,  infiated;  swollen  with  wind. 

"At  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces, 
Whone  outbloien  bellies  cuttne  yielding  seas." 
Dryden:  Indian  Kmperor,  i.  2. 

6ut-blun   dSr,  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  blunder.]  To 
surpass  in  blundering. 


6ut'  break-Jr,  s.    [ English  out,  and  breaker.] 
breaker  or  wave  off  the  shore. 


out  breast  ,  v.t.    [English  out,  and  breast.] 
excel  or  surpass  in  power  of  voice ;  to  outvoice. 


in  cheating. 

To  out  classed  ,  adj.  [Eng.  out,  and  classed.]  Of 
an  inferior  class  or  quality ;  beaten  in  respect  of 
quality. 


out  breathe  ,  v.  t.  &  /'.    [Eng.  our,  and  breathe.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  breathe  out;  to  emit. 

2.  To  deprive  of  breath ;  to  exhaust ;  to  wear  out. 

"Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxlv. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  issue  as  breath  ;  to  be  exhaled. 
"  No  smoak  nor  steam  outbreathtng  from  the  kitchen." 

Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Love's  Pilgrimage,  L  L ,    _.     .. „- , ,     ._    „ „ 

6ut  bribe,  v.  t.    [English  out,  and  bribe.]    To    out;  that  which  comes  or  results  from  anything;  a 
,xceed  or  surpass  in  bribery  ;  to  give  more  bribes    rcsult'  an  lssue-  a  consequence. 


"The  Oxonians  were  outclassed  in  every  point." — Lon- 
don Standard. 

out  clear    an9e.  «.    [Eng.  out,  and  clearance.] 
Clearance  out  of  a  port. 

out  climb  (b  silent),  v.  t.   [Eng.  out,  and  <-iimii.\ 
To  climb  beyond  ;  to  excel  or  surpass  in  climbing. 

"They,  planted  near,  outclimb  their  native  height." 
Davenant:  Gondibert,  iii.  L 

out    c6me,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  come.]    A   going 


exceed  < 
than. 

fiut-brlng',  v.  t.    [English  out,  and  bring.]    To 
bring  out ;  to  utter. 

*6ut'-br&-thSr,  ».    [Eng.  out,  and  brother.]    An 
outpensioner. 

out-bud',  v.  i.    [Eng.  out,  and  bud.]    To  bud  or 
sprout  out. 

"  Whose  many  heades,  outbuddtng  ever  new, 
Did  breed  him  endlesse  labour  to  subdew." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  I.  vii.  17. 

6~ut-bulld,  ti.  t.    [Eng.ouf.andbuHd.l    To  build 


6ut  blush  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  lilush.]    To  sur-    better  or  morn  strongly  than;   to  excel  in   dura 
ass  in  blushing;  to  excel  in  rosiness  of  color.  bility  of  * 


"  With  rosy  beauty  far  outblush'tl  the  morn." 

Gay:  Elegies;  Panthea, 

<mt-blus  -tgr,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bluster.]  To 
•drive  from  one's  purpose  by  bluster.  (Thackeray: 
Roundabout  Papers,  ch.  xxxii.) 

1)611,      1 

-clan, 


building. 
"  Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vi.  312. 

6ut -build-Ing,  8.  [Eng.  out,  and  buifdmo.]  An 
outhouse;  a  smaller  building  or  shed  away  from 
the  main  building. 


<J^;     pout,     (owl;    cat, 
-tiar  =  sban.     -tion, 


§ell, 
-sion 


chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-  shun;      -tion,      -sion  .--  znun.     -tlous,     -clous. 


"The  outcome  of  a  happy,  well-embodied  nature." — 
O.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  vi. 

out  com  pass,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  compo**.] 
To  stretch  or  extend  beyond ;  to  exceed  the  compass 
or  limits  of. 

"Make  it  swell  or  outcompast  itnelf."  —  Kacon:  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

*6ut-c6m-piy ' ,  r.  i.  [Eng.  out,  and  comply.  ]  To 
exceed  in  complying ;  to  be  excessively  complai- 
sant. [OUTFAWN.] 

*6ut -COr  n8r,  ».  [Eng.  out,  and  corner.]  An  out- 
of-the-way  corner  or  place. 

*&"ut-c&Tin  -tSn-ance,  t>.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  coun- 
tenance.] To  outface  ;  to  out  brazen. 

*6~ut  court', ».  [Eng.  out,  and  court.]  An  outer 
or  exterior  court ;  the  precinct. 

"The  skirts  and  outcourts  of  Heaven." — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  vii.,  ser.  11. 

sin,     as:     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


outcraft 

•fiut  craft  ,  1.  1.  [Kiiiflishouf.andcni/^.  ]  Tube 
more  crafty  than;  to  excel  or  overpower  by  cunning 
or  craft. 

"  Italy  hath  t.uternftetl  him, 
And  he'a  at  Mime  hard  point. 

VI  I'vmMlnr,  lii.  4. 
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6nt  -crl  4r,  "out  cry  er,  «.    I  English  nut.  and 

crirr.]  One  \ihii  cm--  mil  ;  one  who  proclaims 
i.ulili.  1-.  :  -pecillcally,  a  public  crier  ;  on  who  pro- 
claim-. i  -ale. 

"To  he  Mihl  by  the  oiiiniii-.n  ••otrryi-r  appointed  for  that 
tarpon*."  Hnk't  V"""  Htixiiietk  (.an.  1*02.1. 

Out    crftp,  i.    [Eug.  nut,  and  crop.] 
SJinnm  otOroL:  A  term  l!r>t  u-e,l  byminem,  but 
now  adopted  by  k'eoloKi-t-.  for  the  exposure  of  any 

portion    •  1    a      Iratinii    ulnrli    romes  nut    upon    the 

ntrfare,  or  for   the  part  of  the  stratum  thus  ex- 

£ut  crop  ,'.<'.    [OUTCROP,*.] 

.    'I,  ic,  .ii,e  or  crop  out  at  the  surface  of  the 
gToiin'l  ;  s-ni.l  <i(  strata. 
fiut   erf,'.    I  Eng.  our,  and  er».J 

1.  A  vehement  or  loud  cry;  a  ery  of  distress;  a 
(Uunor. 

••80  »t  range  th>  »««om,  and  thj  word»  to  «t  range." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  iy>. 

2.  A  tumult,  a  clamor. 

"With  mingled  outcry,  whriekn.  and  blow*." 

s-.,».  Lailn  <it  tnr  Lakr,  17. 

3.  A  clamor  of  execration  or  detestation, 
••There  i*  not  any  one  vice.   Incident  to  the  mind  of 

Baa,  against  which  the  world  hat*  rained  auch  a  loud  and 
DMivenal  outcry,  mm  against  ingratitude."—  Soutk:  Ser~ 

•4.  A  public  auction  or  sale. 

•'  My  lonlit  the  nenatora 

Are  sold  for  Hlave*,  their  wivei*  for  bond-women, 
And  all  their  froodn,  under  thu  itpeare,  at  outcry." 
Ben  Jonfon:  CalUinr.  ii. 

fiat  cry  ,  r.  '.  I  Eng.  out,  and  cry,  v.]  To  cry 
louder  than  ;  to  overpower  by  crying. 

"  When  they  cannot  outreaaon  the  conscience,  they  will 
OBfcrv  it."  NoiilA.-  Srrmoiijt,  vol.  viii.,  aer.  6. 

fiat-curse  ,  f.   t.     [Eng.   out,   and   curie.]     fo 
curs*:  more  than  :  to  Mtrpa^s  in  cursing. 
"For  if  i  i  In-  ii  -he. 
Nature  before  hand  hath  oHtcttr*e,t  me." 

f>i»nitf:  Cur»€. 

6nt-d&    clous,  ii.    [ACDACioos.]    (Vulgar.) 
fiat-dare  ,  i-.  f.    [Eng.  out,  and  dare.] 

1.  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  daring. 

"  Who  aenalbly  untdare*  hi*  aenNlemi  iword." 

Shulifitp.:  Curiulanu*.  i.  4. 

2.  To  defy,  to  brave. 

••That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  danger*."         Xhakrup..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  v.  L 

3.  To  overcome  by  daring. 

"  You  will  ralae  me, 
And  make  me  nutdare  all  my  mUerie*." 

Heamm.  d-  Flel..   fallt  One,  iv.  4. 

•fiat'  dit  id,  a.  I  Kiik-.  mi*.  Bad  dated.]  Out  of 
date  ;  antiquated,  obsolete. 

"Legal  obedience,  or  circumcision,  and  the  like  judaical 
••(doted  ceremonies."—  lltimmond. 

fiut  da  z  zle,  f.  t.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  dazzle.]  To 
rxo-eii  in  daalingor  brightness. 

"  Ilia  brighter  Rlorlea  should  ontitazzlf  thine." 

fmftm:  Apollunlu*  Kkodltu,  I. 

fiat  dls    tan9«,  r.  t.    [  Eng.  oul,  and  dittance,  v.] 
•1.  Lit.  <t  H  urne-racing  :  To  distance  (q.  v.). 
2.  t'ni.:  To  outstrip  ;    to     excel   and    leave    far 
behind  in  any  competition  or  career. 
fiat  dd  ,  e.  t.    |  KII«.  ,,„/.  and  do.] 

1.  To  excel,  to  surpass;  to  perform  better  than 
anotln  r. 
"And  all  thote  parU  by  hi.  friendship  far  outdone." 

C.nrlr,     iwiitelt.  Iv. 
•2.  To  put  tint. 

"  He  his  foe  not  able  to  withstand, 
Was  ta'en  in  battle  and  his  eym  nat.limr." 

lifiutun:  Harmu'  Wars,  v. 

fiat  doBr,  n.  1  EiiKlish  out,  and  ./.»«•.]  Out  of 
doors;  exterior;  in  or  iK'rtainiui;  to  tl  .....  JM-II  air. 

fiat  doors,  m/r.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  door*.]  Out  of 
doors;  out  of  the  house;  in  the  open  nir  ;  aliroad. 

tfiut-draw  ,  *out  drawe,  r.  '.  I  Eng.  nut.  and 
draw.  )  To  draw  out  ;  to  extract. 

"  Of  whlche  he  mu«t  the  teeth  »KMrfiav>." 

i.,  v. 

out  dream  ,  r.  t.  \  Kng.  nut.  and  ./,.,i,M.j  To 
dream  t>i  •>"[!<  I  i  -r  till  a  tiling  is  i>.>  '  . 

"To  pro-nine  Innnltely,  .  <  ilangers." 

llrtium.it  Pin       /-I  .....  /    l-n  „..-..,  iii.  1. 


fiat-drink',  r.  t.    [English  out,  and  drink.]    To 
* . M-III!  <>r  surpass  in  drinking;  to  drink  more  than. 
•Sot  dttre  ,  r.  f.    [  Kng.  out,  and  dure.J    To  last 
or  endure  longer  than  :  to  outlast. 
"And  I  feel  myself 
With  thla  refreshing,  able  once  again 
To  uutflure  danger. 
llraum.  <r  flrt.  (  fi    JVo  SiMe  Kln*men,  III.  «. 

+fiut  dwell',  r.  t.  [Eng.  out.  and  ,lir,-ll.]  To  stay 
beyond. 

"And  it  is  marvel  he  outitirellit  hi*  hoar, 
For  lover*  ever  run  before  the  clock." 

Hnatrnli.:   Merchant  of  Venter.  Ii.  II. 

fiut  dwell  Sr,  «.  [Eng.  out.  and  livelier.]  A 
person  occupying  land  in  a  parish  but  dwelling  out- 
side. 

•fint-S  qulv  6  Cite,  e.  t.  (  Eng.  out,  and  equiro- 
,  nt,  .  ]  To  excel  in  equivocation. 

"  He  outeitulrooalcd  their  equivocation."  —  Fuller: 
H'ortnlet,  1.  WO. 

fiat-ir, «.    [UTTER,  a.] 

I.  Being  on  the   outside;    external;   opposed  to 
inner. 

•J.  Situated  or  being  farthest  or  farther  from  a 
person  or  point. 

outer-bar,  ». 

/.'/":  A  term  applied  in  England  to  junior  barris- 
ters who  plead  outside  the  bar  in  courts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Quoeu'sCouusel.who  plead  within 
the  bar. 

outer-form,  .-. 

Printing:  The  form  commencing  with  the  first 
page  of  the  volume.  It  is  usually  worked  off  last. 

outer-house,  «. 

fifiitu  l.nir:  The  name  given  to  the  great  hall  of 
the  parliament  house  in  Kdinburgh.  in  which  the 
lords  ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  sit  as  single 
judges  to  hear  causes.  [INNER-HOUSE. ] 

outer-plate,  «. 

Arek.:  [IsNEH-PLATF..] 

fiut   8r,  «.    [Eng.  ouf;  •er.'] 

•I.  <>'•'/.  Lang. :  One  who  puts  out  or  expels. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Laic:  Ouster;  dispossession. 

2.  K  ifle -shoot  ing : 

(1)  That  part  of  a  target  outside  the  circles  sur- 
rounding the  bull's-eye. 

(2)  A  shot  which  strikes  the  outer  part  of  the 
target. 

"  Running  through  the  scoring  gamut  with  an  outer,  a 
magpie,  and  a  miss." — London  Time*. 

H  An  out-and-outer:  One  who  or  that  which  is 
preeminent  in  any  respect.  (Ena.  XJ«n</.) 

••Master  Olive  was  pronounced  an  out^init-ttuter." — 
Thackentu:  Xevcome*.  en.  xvli. 

fiut  er  most,  adj.  [UTTERMOST.]  Situate  or 
being  farthest  from  the  middle ;  on  the  extreme 
external  part ;  most  distant  of  a  series. 

Out  face  ,  r.  f.  [Eng.  ouf,  and/ac«,  v.]  To  brave 
or  bear  down  with  looks  or  effrontery ;  to  stare 
down. 

"But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too." 

£nnke*p.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 
fiat  -f  all, «.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  fall.] 

1.  The  month  of  a  river;  the  point  of  discharge 
of  a  river  or  stream. 

2.  The  point  of  discharge  for,  or  the  embouchure 
of  a  drain,  culvert,  or  sewer. 

3.  Usually  the  same  as  OUTCROP;  strictly,  it  is  a 
seam  cropping  out  of  a  lower  level. 

4.  A  falling  out;  a  quarrel.    (Provincial.) 

•fiat  fang  -thSf,  «.  [A.  8.  utfangenthfof.  from 
«/  —  out :  fangen,  pa.  par.  of  /on  =  to  take,  and  theof 

=  11  tllief.  |      IINFANGTIIKF.J 

1.  r''  ii'l'il  Law:  A  thief  from  without  or  abroad 
taken  within  a  lord's  fee  or  liberty. 

2.  The  right  or  privilege  of  the  lord  to  try  such 
thief  in  his  own  court. 

fiat  f  awn  ,  r.  i.  I  English  ouf,  and/aicn,  v.]  To 
exceed  fir  excel  in  fawning. 

fiut  f  east  ,  r.  f.  |  Kmr.  our,  and/nuf.l  Tooxceed 
or  excel  in  feasting;  to  feast  more  than. 

"  Me  hath  knock'd  down  Damalis  with  the  twenty-fifth 
bottle,  and  hath  nutfeiutteil  Antony  or  CleopHtrii's  luxury." 
— Up.  Taylor:  Sermon*,  vol.  t.,  pt.  ii.,  aer.  10. 

fiut  fiat,  r.  r.  [KiiK.  nut,  and  feat.]  To  excel 
or  surpass  in  the  performance  of  a  feat. 

fiat  -field,  «.    [  Eng.  ouf ,  and  field.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Arable  land  wliirli  i*  continually  cropped  with- 
out  U-nitf   manured,   until   it    becomes  worn  out. 
[ INFIKI.D.  I 

2.  Uninclosed  farm-lands  at  a  distance  from  the 
farm-lea. I. 

II.  rrirket:  The  part  of  the  field  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  tin:  batsman.  [LoNU-oFF,  LONG-UN.] 


outgo 

fiat    flild-ir,  «.    [Eng.  out,  midfielder.] 
Cricket:  A  player  who  is  posted  in  the  outfield. 
out  find  ,  r.  f.     [Eng.  out,  aud  find.]    To  find 
out,  to  discover, 
fiut    fit,  ».     [Eng.  ouf,  and  fit.] 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out  of  a  person, 
sliip,  Ac.,  for  a  journey,  expedition,  or  voyage. 

2.  The  equipment  of  one  going  abroad  or  on  a 
journey,  expedition,  voyage,  Ac. ;  the  expense  of  fit- 
ting out  for  a  journey,  Ac. 

fitlt    fit  tSr,  s.    [Eng.  our.  and  filter.]    One  who- 
equips  or  tits  out  a  i>erson,  ship,  we.,  for  a  joumoyt 
expedition,  voyage,  &c. ;  one  who  supplies  the  nec- 
essary equipment  for  a  journey  or  voyage. 
out  flank  ,  r.  f.    [Eng.  ouf,  andytunfc.] 
Mil. :  To  go  or  make  one's  way  beyond  the  flank, 
side,  or  wing  of ;  hence,  generally,  to  outmaneuver, 
to  get  the  better  of. 

fiut  flit  -t8r,  r.  f.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  ./differ.]  To> 
excel  or  exceed  in  flattery ;  to  flatter  more  thiin. 

"Outjlatter  favorites."— Donne:  Satire*,  Iv. 
fiut'  fling,  «.    [Eng.  ouf,  and/f/np.}    A  sally 
"Replying  to  Panh's   outfltna."  —  G.  Eliot    Daniel  Dt- 
ritiiilii,  en.  xlii. 

fiut-fl&w  ,  f.  i.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  flow,  v.]  To  flow- 
out. 

out  flow,  v.  [Eng.  ouf,  aailflotc.  s.]  The  act  or 
state  of  flowing  out ;  that  which  flows  out ;  emux. 

"The  inflnz  of  foreigners  and  the  ouf/fow  of  natives.'1 
— Vtoterrer,  No.  18. 

fiut  fly  ,  r.  f.  [Eng.  ouf,  and./fv.  v.]  To  fly  faster 
than  ;  to  escape  by  flying. 

••  His  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outflv  our  apprehensions." 

Xhtike*jj.:  Troilu*  anil  Cre*nida,  ii.  8. 

fiut-fodr ,  r.  f .    [Eng.  ouf,  aud  fool.']    To  exceed 
or  surpass  in  folly ;  to  bo  a  greater  f<x>l  than. 
"The  second  child  outfool*  the  first." 

Youna:  Re*iunatlon,  ii. 

fiat  -form,  ».  [Eng.  ouf,  and  form.]  The  exter- 
nal appearance. 

"Cupid,  who  took  vain  delight 
In  mere  outfnrm*." 

Hen  Jon»on:  Epigram  114. 

•fiut  -f  8rth,  *out-fOOrthe,  adv.  [Eng.  ouf,  and 
fnrlli.  \  Externally,  outward;  not  inwardly  or  in- 
ternally. (Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  ii.) 

6"ut-fr<Jwn  ,  i).  f.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  frown,  v.)  To 
frown  down  ;  to  overbear  by  frowning. 

"Myself  could  else  autfnaex  false  fortune's  frown." 
Shakenp..  Lear,  V.  8. 

*6"ut  -f  un  8r-al,  «.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  funeral.]  A 
funeral  without  or  at  a  distance  from  a  town  or 
city.  (£119.) 

"The  convenience  of  outfunerals." — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon 
Preached  at  Exeter,  Aug.  24,  1697. 

*fittt -gate,  «.  [Eng.  out,  and  gate.]  A  passage 
out;  an  outlet  or  outward. 

"Those  places  are  so  fit  for  trade,  having 
venient  outaate*  by  divers  ways  to  the  sea." 
State  of  Ireland. 

tfiut  gaze  ,  f.  r.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  gate,  v.] 

1.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  sharpness  of  sight ;  to 
see  farther  or  better  than. 

2.  To  gaze  or  stare  out  of  countenance ;  to  stare 
down. 

fiat-gin -ir-ll,  v.  f.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  general.'] 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  generalship;  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  by  superior  military  skill :  hence, 
generally,  to  outmaueuver,  to  defeat  by  skill. 

fiut  give  ,  i'.  I.  |  Eng.  iinf.nud  i/iir.J  To  surpass 
in  giving ;  to  give  more  than. 

"  The  bounteous  play'r  otttaare  the  pinching  lord.'* 
hruden.     (Titdtl.) 

fiut-glare  ,  r.  f.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  glare,  v.]  To 
stand  out  more  prominently  than,  (fieuumoiif : 
Ptyche,  xiv.  178.) 

fiut  gilt  t8r,  r.  t.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  glitter,  v.]  To 
exceed  in  radiance  or  bright ne>-.  (ttcaumont: 


mont  con* 
—  Spetu€r* 


out  g6  ,  r.  /.  A  i'.    [Eng.  out,  and  go.] 

A.  Tmntitive: 

1.  To  go  or  pass  beyond  ;    to   leave    beliiml,   to 
pa>--i  by. 

"  What,  ahull  WH  talk  further  with  him,  or  »nt<ji>  him  at 
pre*enty"-  Bunyan:  Pilgrim'*  l*royre»t,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  surpass,  to  excel. 

"  Theron  there  and  he  alone, 
Bv'n  hi*  own  Mwift  forefather*  haa  otttgone." 

fnu-lm:  Sffanil  Olympic  t*lr  «/  Pindar. 

3.  To  circumvent,  to  overreach. 

B.  Intraniitive  : 

1.  To  go  out,  to  remove. 

J.  'I  o  come  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate;  to  cease. 


Ate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cdr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  --  kw. 


outgo 

<>Ut  -g6,  K.    [Enc.  nut.  and  no.]    That  which  goes 
or  is  paid  out ;  expenditure  ;  the  opposite  to  income. 
out    go  ing,  n.  &  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  going.] 

A.  Axdrtj.:  doing  out,  leaving,  retiring  froui  of- 
fice, &.c. ;  as,  an  outgoing  tenaiit. 

B.  .-tn  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  out. 

"Thou  makest  the  outgoing*  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing  to  praise  thee." — Psalm  Ixv.  8. 

2.  That  which  goes  out ;  outgo,  expenditure,  out- 
lay. 

3.  The  extreme  border  or  limit;  the  utmost  or 
farthest  border. 

"The  outgoinges of  Paradyae."  —  Esdras  iv.    (1661.) 
6ut  grain',  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,   and  grain,  v.J    To 
dye  more  deeply  ;  to  outblush* 

"Outpurpled  nndoutgraln'd  by  Her." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  iii.  61. 

6ut  grin  ,  r.  /.  [Eng.  out,  and  grin,  v.J  To  excel 
or  surpass  in  grinning.  (Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
173. 1 

6ut  gro~Und,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  around.]  Ground 
situate  at  a  distance  from  one's  house  or  the  main 
ground  ;  outlying  land. 

6ut  gr6w  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  grow.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  growth  ;  to  grow  more  or  taller 
than. 

"The prince,  my  brother,  hath  outgrown  me  far." 

Makeup. .-  Kichard  III.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  too  much  or  too  great  for. 

"  Much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands'  dispatch  of  two,  gard'ningso  wide." 

Milton:  I'.  L..  ix.  303. 

3.  To  grow  out  of,  to  exceed ;  as,  to  outgrow  one's 
strength. 

6ut  grOwn  ,  pa. par.  or  a.    [OuroRow.] 
out    growth,  8.    [Eng.  out,  and  growth.] 
1    Lit. :  That  which  grows  out  of  or  upon  any- 
thing; an  excrescence. 

2.  trig, :  That  which  grows  or  proceeds  from  any- 
thing as  a  result  of  consequence  ;  outcome. 

"Note  the  natural  outgrttwtha  of  a  morbid  luxury." — J. 
II'.  if, i:  Church  and  the  World  (1867;,  eiw.  8. 

*6ttt  grunt ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  grunt.]  To  ex- 
cel in  grunting.  (T.  Brown  :  M'orla,  ii.  248.) 

(Tut  guard  («  silent),  "out  gard,  «.   LEng.  out, 

and  j/mird.]  A  guard  or  sentry  posted  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body:  hence,  anything  set  as 
a  defense  at  a  distance  from  that  which  is  to  be 
defended. 

"These  outgards  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  vi. 

out  gush.  B.  [Eug.  out,  and  gush.]  A  gush  out- 
ward ;  tin  outburst. 

out  Rush  ,  t'.  i.  [Eng.  out,  and  gush,  v.J  To  gush 
out,  to  flow  out. 

"From  repeated  strokes  oittgunhed  a  flood." 

Kusden :  Ovid:  Metamorphoses  v. 

6ut  -haul,  6"ut  -hauler,  ».  [Eng.  out,  and  haul 
or  hauler.  \ 

ffaut. :  A  rope  used  to  extend  the  clow  of  a  boom- 
sail. 

ovtt-hSr  6d.  r.  t.  [English  out,  and  Herod.]  To 
excel  or  exceed  in  bombast,  magniloquence,  or  vio- 
lence; to  go  beyond  in  any  kind  of  excess.  (From 
the  character  of  Herod,  which,  in  the  old  miracle- 
plays,  was  always  represented  as  a  violent  and  arro- 
gant one.) 

*6ut  hire  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  hire,  v.]  To  let 
out  for  hire. 

6u.t-hlss  ,  «.  [Eng.  out,  and  hilt,  v.]  To  exceed 
in  hissing  ;  to  hiss  down. 

"  Ye  may    .    .    .    have  a  play, 
And  here,  to  outhias  t  Ii  i*.     Be  patient  then." 

Beaum.  <tFlet.:  Captain.     (Prol.) 

*5ut-horn,  «.  [Eng.  out,  and  horn.]  An  out- 
law. 

6~Ut  house,  «.  [Eng.  out.  and  house.]  A  small 
house,  building,  or  shed  built  away  from  the  main 
building;  an  outbuilding. 

"I  lay  where  with  his  drowsy  mates  the  cock 
From  the  crosx-timber  of  un  outh*tit*e  hung." 

Wordsworth:  female  Vagrant. 

*6ut  hjfmn  («  silent),  r.  r.  [Eng.  out,  and  hymn.] 
To  excel  in  hymuody.  (T,  Broim  :  H'orts,  i.  132.) 

6ut  hy-per  -b6-llze.  r.  /.  [Eng.  out,  and  hyper- 
bolize. }  To  exceed  in  the  use  of  hyperbole  or  exag- 
geration. 

out'-Ing,  «.    [OUT,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out;    an  excursion  into  the 
country  for  pleasure;  an  airing. 

"Yet  they  get  their  outing,  which  is  a  good  deal."— 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

2.  A  feast  given  by  an  apprentice  to  his  friends  at 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship.    (Prov.) 
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6iit  Jgst  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  (rut,  and  jett,  T.I 

1.  To  jest  more  than ;  to  excel  or  surpass  in  jest- 
ing. 

2.  To  make  uufolt  by  jesting;  to  jest  or  laugh 
away. 

"  The  fool  labors  to  out  jett 
His  heart-struck  injuries." 

Shaketp.:  Lear,  Hi.  1. 

out  jSt,  8.  [Eng.  out,  audjef.]  That  which  jets 
or  projects  from  anything. 

dut-jfig'-gle,  r.  f.  [Eng.  out,  anil  juggle,  v.]  To 
excel  or  surpass  in  juggling. 

"  I  could  out  juggle  a  Jesuit. " — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of  *V<ir- 
rled  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  g  4. 

6~ut   Iteep-er,  ».    [Eng.  out,  and  keeper.] 

Surv.:  A  small  dial-plate  having  an  index  turned 
by  a  milled  head  underneath,  used  with  the  sur- 
veyor's compass  to  keep  tally  in  chaining. 

*out  knave  (fc  silent),  v.  t.  [English  out,  and 
knave.]  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  knavery. 

"The  world  calls  it  outwitting  a  man.  when  he's  only 
otttknared." — L'Eetrtmge. 

6~Ut-la  -bor,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  labor,  v.]  To 
labor  more  than. 

"  I  have  oittlabored  beasts." 

llavenant:  Oouatbert,  11.  2. 

out  laid  ,".  [English  owf,  and  laid.\  Laid  out, 
exposed, 

OUt-la-mgnt ,  v.  t.     [Eug.  out,  and  lament.]     To 
exceed  in  lamentation.   (7*.  Brown:   ll'orfcs.  iv.  175.) 
out  lan?e  ,  *out  launce,  r.  /.     [Eug.  out,  and 
In  in,  ,\    To  make  to  stand  out  or  project  as  a  lance. 
"  Therein  two  deadly  weapons  flx'd  he  bore, 
Strongly  outlauncetl  toward  either  side." 

Spenser:  Mttinpulinus. 
*6~Ut    land,  a.  <&  8.    [Eng.  out,  and  land. I 

A.  As  adj.:  Foreign.    [OUTLANDISH.] 

B.  At  substantive  (pi.): 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Foreign  lands  or  countries. 
"That  they  may  the  better  know  the  outtandu  on  every 

side  of  them."—  Sir  T.  More:  Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vU. 

2.  Old  Eng.  Law:    Lands  lying  beyond   the  de- 
mesne, and  granted  to  tenants  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,  like  copyholds. 

•oylt -land-Sr,  subst.  [ English  outland ;  -er.]  A 
foreigner ;  not  a  native. 

"William  Twisse,  written  and  called  by  some  outlanders 
and  others,  Twisgius  and  Tuissius."—  Wood:  Athena? 
Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

out  land  Ish,  'out  land  es,  a.  [A.  S.  utlendisc, 
from  ul=out,  and  fand=land.J 

1.  Foreign;  not  native;  belonging  to  or  character* 
istic  of  foreign  manners,  habits,  or  nature. 

2.  Strange,  curious,  bizarre,  extraordinary. 
*6~fct  land  -Ish-er,  «.    [Eng.  outlandish;  -er.]   A 

foreigner.     (Nashe:  Lenten  Stuff e.) 

out-land  Ish  If,  adv.  [Eng.  outlandish;  -lu.] 
In  an  outlandish  or  strange  manner. 

out  land  Ish  ness,  ».  [Eng.wuf(aiid/«A;  -neut.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  outlandisii ;  strange- 
ness. 

uut  lash.  ,  v.  i.    [OUTLASH,  s.]    To  exaggerate. 
"Malice    .    .    .    loves  to  outlash  in  her  relations." — 
Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  III.  (pt.  11.),  iii.  6. 

•out  lash,  8.  [Eng.  nut,  and  lath,  s.]  A  break- 
ing out,  a  burst. 

"An  iiittlatli  of  hatred."— O.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda, 
ch.  xxx. 

out  last  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  last,  v.]  To  last 
or  endure  longer  than;  to  exceed  in  duration;  to 
outlive. 

out  laugh   (ghasf),v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  laugh.] 

I.  To  laugh  louder  or  longer  than;  to  exceed  in 
laughing. 

"  Each  lady  striving  to  outlaugh  the  rest." 

Dryden:  Prol.  to  Arvtraou*  and  Phtlteta. 

f2.  To  laugh  down  ;  to  overpower  by  laughing. 

6~ut  lav  -Ish-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  lavishing, 
part.  adj.  from  lavish,  v.J  Extravagant. 

out-law,  «ont  lawe,  «.  [A.  S.  utlaga;  utlah, 
from  Icel.  utlagi—an  outlaw,  from  ur=out,and  (091 
=law.]  One  wno  is  put  out  of  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  the  law;  one  who  is  subjected  to  out- 
lawry. 

6ut  -law,  r.  t.    [OUTLAW,  «.] 

1.  To  make  or  declarean  outlaw ;  to  putout  of  the 
benent  and  protection  of  the  law. 

2.  To  deprive  of  legal  force ;  to  remove  from  legal 
urisdiction. 

6~ut -law-ry1,  'out  law  rie,  ».  [Eng.  outlaw; 
-ry.]  The  act  of  outlawing;  the  state  of  being  out- 
lawed ;  the  putting  a  man  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law,  or  the  pnwess  by  which  a  man  is  de- 
prived of  that  protection,  as  a  punishment  for  con- 
tempt in  refusing  to  appear  when  called  into  court. 


outlimb 

Formerly  Tiny  one  might  kill  an  outlawed  person 
without  incurring  any  penalty,  but  now  the  wanton 
killing  of  an  outlaw  is  considered  as  murder.  la 
this  country,  in  the  case  of  notorious  felons,  a  proc- 
lamation of  outlawry  someti >  i-.-ur*  from  either 

the  governor  of  a  state  or  the  President  of  tlia 
United  States,  and  the  proclamation  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  promiseof  pecuniary  reward  for  tlio 
delivery  of  the  criminal  to  the  authorities  either 
dead  or  alive,  the  captor  being  thus  left  to  exercise 
bis  own  discretion  as  to  the  taking  of  life. 

"After  the  several  writs  of  venire  factat,  distringas,  and 
capias  have  issued  without  any  effect,  the  offender  i  '    " 


be  put  in  the  exigent  in  order  to  his  outlawry;  that  is,  ha 
shall  be  exacted,  proclaimed,  or  required  to  surrender,  at 
five  county  courts;  and  if  he  he  returned  ijnintu  rmctu*, 
and  does  not  appear  at  the  fifth  exaction  or  requisition, 
then  he  is  adjudged  to  be  outlmred,  or  put  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law;  so  that  he  in  incapable  of  taking  the 
benefit  of  it  in  any  respect,  either  by  bringing  actions  or 
otherwise.  The  punishment  for  otitlavrteit  upon  indict- 
menta  for  misdemeanors  is  the  same  as  for  outlawries 
upon  civil  actions,  viz.,  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chntt«la. 
Hut  an  outlawry  in  treason  or  felony  amounts  to  n  con- 
viction and  attainder  of  the  offense,  as  '.t  the  offender  had 
been  found  guilty.  But  such  outlawry  may  be  rerereed 
by  writ  of  error;  the  proceedings  therein  being,  as  it  is 
fit  they  should  be,  exceedingly  nice  and  circumstantial ; 
and,  if  any  single  minute  point  be  omitted  or  miscon- 
ductod,  the  whole  outlawry  is  illegal,  and  may  berevenwd; 
upon  which  reversal  the  party  accused  is  admitted  to 
plead  to,  and  defend  himself  against  the  indictment." — 
BlnckeloHt:  Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  24. 

(Hit-lay,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  lay,  v.]  To  lay  or 
spread  out;  to  display. 

"Their  boggy  breasts  outlay." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  B.  XT. 
6"ut-lay,  «.    [Eng.  out,  and /up.] 
1.  That  which  is  laid  out  or  spent ;  expenditure. 
"The  income  of  the  state  still  fell  short  of  theouf/ay  t»jr 
about  a  million." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  An  outlying  place  or  spot ;  a  remote  haunt. 
"I  know  her  and  her  huuiiU, 

Her  layes,  leaps,  and  otitlayes,  anil  will  discover  all." 
Hrnum.  J-  Flet.:  I'hilaster,  ii.  I. 

out  leap  ,  f.  t.  [Eng.  oiif,  and  leap,  v.J  To 
leap  further  than  ;  to  excel  or  surpass  in  leaping. 

out  leap,  N.  [Eng.  oiif,  and  leap,  s.]  A  sally,  an 
exit,  an  escape. 

"Youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  outleapi." — 
Lock-':  of  Education,  §97. 

out  learn  ,  *out  learne,  r.  t.  [Eug.  out,  and 
learn.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  learning  or  knowledge. 

2.  To  learn  from  ;  to  discover  from. 

"  When  as  nought  according  to  his  mind 
He  could  outleartte." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  22, 

3.  To  got  or  grow  beyond  the  study  or  learning  of ; 
to  outlive  the  practice  of ;  to  forget. 

"  Men  and  gods  have  not  vutlearned  it  [love]." — Erner- 
fon.  (Annandale.) 

out  18r,  n.  (Prob.  for  outlier.]  Out  of  doors; 
applied  to  cattle  not  housed.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  ileil,  or  else  an  outter  quey." 

Burns:  flatloteetm. 

6"ut  -ISt,  »ut  lete,  «.  [A.  S.  utl&tan=to  let  oat; 
ii(=out,  and  lcktan=tn  let.] 

1.  A  passage  outward;    a  place  or  opening  by 
which  anything  is  let  out,  escapes,  or  discharges;  a 
vent ;  a  moans  of  egress. 

"  Fine  harbors  commanding  all  the  great  western  out- 
lets of  the  English  trade." — Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  lawn  or  shrubbery  adjoining  a  house  with  a 
walk  or  passage  through  it  to  the  highway.  (Prov.) 

(Hit-let ,  v.  t.    [OUTLET,  «.]    To  let  out ;  to  emit. 

6ut'-llck-8r,  ».  [For  outligger=ontlier  (q.  T.)  ; 
Dnt.  uitlegger;  Sw.  utleggare:  Dan.  utlagger.] 

Kaut. :  A  small  piece  of  timber  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  p°°P>  and  standing  out  astern. 

6Tit-lIe',   *<J&t-iy  ,  t>.  t.    [English  out,  and   lie 
(1),  v.]    To  exceed  or  surpass  in  lying;  to  lie  more 
than.    (See  example  under  outjuggle.) 
^out  ll-5r,  *6ut  -iy-8r,  s.     [English  out,  and  lie 

•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  does   not  reside  within  the  district 
with  which  his  office  or  duty  connects  him ;  one  who 
is  non-resident. 

"The  party  sent  messengers  to  all  their  outliers  within 
twenty  miles  of  Cambridge." — Benttey.  Letters,  p.  59. 

2.  A  piece  or  portion  detached  or  lying  away  from 
the  main  body. 

II.  Qeol. :  A  detached  portion  of  a  stratum,  lying 
at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  the  intermediate 
part  having  been  removed  by  water. 

*o~ut  -limb  (6  silent), ».  [Eng.  nut.  and  !imi,.\  An 
extreme  member:  a  limb  as  opposed  to  a  vital  part. 
(Fuller:  Holy  War.  iii.  20. ) 


boll,    b6y;     poTit,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -?lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      deL 

I 


.  outline 

fiut    line,  *.    !  Kng.  ouf,  and  line,  >.] 
I.  /.it.rnfljr: 

1.  \  I  in,',  real  or  apparent,  which  bounds  a  figure; 
•  rontourline. 

2.  In  drawing,  the  representation  of  an  imaginary 
in,-  ciivumxTihiiig  tin-  boundary  of 
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fiut  march  ,  i.  '.    I  Eng.  out,  and  march,  v.]    To       fiut-pfil?  -*n,  r. 
march  faster  than  ;  to  leave  behind  in  the  march.       exceed  in  venom. 

"The  bore  dulmareliril  the  foot,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  heat,  wiuinot  itble  to  UM>  greet  expedition."  —  tVarrn- 
dan:  Ctrtl  H'ur. 

To 


outrage 

(.    [Eng.  out,  and  poison.]    To 


outmatch,!1./.    [tug.  ouf,  and  mafcA,  v.] 


-   ...  the    risible       T_ 

•  tici fobjei-t.-,  without  iniliriiting,  by  shade    excel,  to  overcome. 

orliKht.the  elevation-   and  d..|,re--ion-,  and  with-        ..In  ,obtlltle  the  fox  will  oalmo/cA  him."-Br.lo«.  W«- 

i.nrrolor.  tl ilyindicatii I  light  or  shade  used    nttltof  „„„  „  M 

being    the   greater   lightness    or  darkness   of  the  ' 

out  mate  ,  v.  t. 


"  Pen  the  contours  and  ontlitir*  with  a  more  even  and 
acute  touch."—  Krelvn  .  .Vn/priirfi,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

U.  fill-:  The  tlr-t  uenentl  sketch  of  a  plan, 
scheme,  Ac.  ;  the  general  ft-iituri--. 

"How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it 
•oat  be  confessed  that  their  chief  outline*  pretty  regu- 
Urlyconcar."-M«»i':  1'rineiplei  <,/  Uoralt,  §8. 

fiat  -line,  r.  '.  [OTTLINE,  «.)  To  draw  the  out- 
line of  ;  to  lira  w  in  outline  :  to  sketch  out. 

"The  Bulgaria  outlined  by  the  San  Stefano  Treaty."  — 
Lundtjn  Dally  Telegraph. 

fiut  lln  S-»T.  a.  [Eng.  outline;  -ar.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  forming  an  outline. 


[Eng.  ou/,  and  mafe.]    To  excel, 
to  outmatch.  , 

fiut  meas  -ore  s  as  in).  r.  (.  [Eng.  our.  and 
m«««ure,v.]  To  measure  more  than  ;  to  exceed  m 
measure  or  extent. 

"Perpetual!  motion*  and  engine*  whose  revolution! 
might  outmea»ure  time  it*elf."—  flrviriK.  Vulgtte  Errurf, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  iviii. 

outmost,  a.  I  Eng.  ouf.  and  nu«f.]  Ki-m..i,--t 
from  the  middle  or  interior;  farthest  outward; 
outermost.  (Still  used  in  inietry.) 

"To  retire, 
A«  from  her  outmost  workn.  a  broken  foe." 

Milton:   I'.  I...  ii.  1.0S9. 

out  mount  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  mount.]    To 


•fiut    ling,  ii.    [Eng.  ouf;  suff.  -lm</.]    External,    mount  above  or  higher  than ;  to  excel,  to  surpass 


Eng.  out,  and  Hit  •  I  ,.  -.  ]    The 
vage.    (Fuller :  I-ugah  Sight, 


•fiut  list,  tuhst. 
extreme  edge,  t  lu- 
ll I.  x 

6ttt  lire  .  r.  f.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  live,  T.) 

1.  To  live  beyond  or  longer  than ;  to  survive. 
"She  has  resolved  not  ui  outUrt  her 'darling  Molly.'" 

— London  Dally  Telegraph. 

2.  To  last  or  endure  longer  than ;  to  outlast. 

"  The  record  fair    .    .    . 
Htill  oafl/rr>  many  a  storm." 

Cowper:  My  Mother"!  Future,  M. 

fiat-llT-Jr,  «.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  liner.]  One  who 
lives  longer  than  another;  a  survivor.  (Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  128.) 

fiut  look  ,  ».  '-    [Eng.  ouf,  and  look,  v.] 
1.  To  stare  down  ;  to  browbeat ;  to  face  down. 
" To  o«tJ«oi-  conquest,  and  to  win  renown." 

Shaketp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

•2.  To  look  out,  to  select. 

"Away  to  the  brook, 
All  your  tackle  outlook." 

-....  Angler' t  Ballad. 

fiut -look,  *.    [Eng.  out,  and  («ofc,  s.J 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  looking  out  or  watching 
carefully  for  anything;  careful  or  vigilant  watch. 

2.  A  place  from  which  an  observer  looks  out  or 
watches  for  anything:  a  look-out,  a  watch-tower. 

3.  A  view,  a  prospect.    (Lit.  ft  fly.) 

"The  dreamy  outlook  of  chimney  tops." — C.  Kingtley 
Alton  Locke,  eh.  II. 

•4.  Foresight. 

"Which  owes  to  man's  short  outlook  all  its  charms." 
IV.UFiu    Sight  Thought*,  viii    1.1S4. 

fiut    looker,    *.    [Eng.    ouitoo*.    v. :    -er.]    One 


fiat  move  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  move,  v.]  To 
outgo;  to  exceed  in  swiftness.  (Sierne:  Tristram 
Xhandy,  iii.  40.) 

out  name  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  name.]  To  have 
a  greater  name  than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  name  or 
degree. 

"  Why?  thon  haat  rals'd  mischief  to  thU  height. 
Ana  found  out  one  lottutnnme  thy  other  faulu." 

Hr'tum.  f  Flet.:  Miud'.i  Tragedy,  v. 

fiat  ness,  «.    [Eng.  uut;  -net*.] 

1.  "nl.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  out 
or  beyond;  m-piirateness. 

2.  J/cfnpA. :  The  state  of   the  object  as  disting- 
uished from  that  of  the  subject ;  objectivity,  exter- 
nality. 

"A  .belief  In  the  outness  of  the  objecta  of  sense."— Ham- 
Mo*.  (Annandale.) 

•out  night  i./d  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
tn'tht.\  I'n  excel  or  surpass  in  speaking  of  mem- 
orable nights.  (Special  coinage.) 

"1  would  outnight  you,  did  nobody  come." 

Shaketp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  T.  1. 

•out  no~ise  ,  ,-. /.  [Eng.  out,  and  noue.}  To  ex- 
ceed in  noise ;  to  surpass  in  noisiness. 

•out  nopk.  >•.  [Eng.  our,  and  nooJr,  s.]  A  pro- 
jecting corner  or  nook.  (Si/lvetter:  Cotumnes,  1SU.) 

fiut -num.    ber,  r.f.    [Eng.  out,  and  number.]    To 
exceed  in  number;  to  bo  more  in  number  than. 
"The  foes  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 
tt'ttHitmbrrrd  his  thin  nairM  of  silver  grey." 

llvi-"n    Siege  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

fiut  pi.ce  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  pace.]    To  run  or 
move  faster  than  ;  to  outstrip,  to  outrun. 
"Crim  Tartar  wan  quite  outpaced  in  the  middle  of  the 
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who  looks  abroad;   one  who  suffers  his  eyes   to    o*""*1'  -London  Dally  Telegraph. 
nuun  ;  hence,  as  in  extract,  an  inconstant  lover. 

"Love  loves  no  owtlooker*."— Breton:  racket  of  Letter!, 
p.  43. 

•fiat    loose, .-.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  loose.]    An  outlet, 
an  escape,  an  evasion. 

"That   'whereas*  givw  me  an  oufloox."— Setdtn:  Table 
Talk.  Oath*. 


•fiilt  par  a  mour,  v.  t.  [English  out,  and  para- 
mour.) To  exceed  in  the  number  of  mistresses. 
(Shakesp.:  Lear,  ill.  4.) 

fiut -par  Ish,  ».  [Kna.  out,  nod  parish.]  A  par- 
ish lying  without  the  walls  of  a  town,  or  on  the  bor- 
der of  a  country.  (Eng.) 

fint -part,  «.  [Eng.  out,  and  part,  s. ]  A  part 

•fiut  lope,  ».  [Eng.  out,  and  */ope=leap.]  An  lying  away  from  the  center  or  main  portion;  the 

outer  or  extreme  part. 


excursion. 


fiut  16s    Ur,    fiut  las    tre  (tre    as    Mr),  r.  f.       fiuVpass  .  r.  i.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  now.  v.]    To  pass 
[  Kng.  ..ii/.  and  luster. \    To  excel  or  exceed  in  luster    or  «"  bwnd  ;  to  excel  or  exceed  in 


. 
or  briglitnr». 

"That  diamond  of  yonn  tiuttuster*   many   I  have  be~ 
b»ld."-S*<..r.p.    CtnMlfM,  i.  4. 

fiut    ly  Ing,  (i.    lEng.  out,  and  (1/1117  C2>,  a.] 

1.  Lyi,,Kor^i.u»teawayoratadi«tancefromthe 
main  )HH|J-  or  -rh-n.e;  .letarhed.  on  tho  ' 

'i.  Siiu.it.-  or  being  on  the  exterior,  limit,  boond- 
•n,  or  frontier. 

i>{  or  remaining  out  in  the  open  ;  not  shut 
in;  at  III..TM. 


fiut  pas  -il6n  (lion  as  gh6n),  -•.  f.    [Eng.  ouf, 
and  pamioii.  |    To  exceed  in  passion. 

"Thy  patriot  paaslon    .  .    . 

Outpatilmed  his.'*  7>«n|i«.,>i  Harold,  111.  i. 


,  r.  i.    [Eng.ouf,  undpeak,  s.J     To  rise 

fiat-peer,  r.  f.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  peer.]    To  sur- 
!•;!-- ,  tn rxcel,  tooutmatch.    (Shakesp.:  Cymbeline, 


"TheMHK  which  waa  left  outlying  after  a  four  hours' 

">»•  I 


out  play, r.f.    [Eng.  ouf,  andplau,  v.]    Toexcel 
r  lieat  in  pliiy. 

"The    borderers    were    <>nliiluyed  In  every  respect."— 
out  man.,,  r.    [Eng.  ouf.  and  man.]    Toexcel    ' 
or  surpass  aa  a  man  ;  to  outdo. 

fiut  ma  nefl  v«r.   fiut  ma  noeu  vre   'vre  as 

Ten,   r.    /.     |  Kng.    i, lit,   an. I    ,,,.,,,.„,.,.  |      1 i|,|,, 

or  Mirpa.-s  m  maneuvering. 

tfifct-man   tie,  r.  t.    |  Eug.  out,  ami  mini".-.]   To 
excel  or  Mir|,.,  ,  ,inia „, 


fiut  Please  ,  r.  f.  [Eng.  </«f,  and  please,  v.]  To 
I'liM-,'  to  a  greater  degree  than  something  has 
pleased  before. 

"\liipidary  .  .  .  ontpleaneth  him  with  a  sapphire." 
-.C./m,,.  H  :,rk>,  ii.  m. 


With  p.-tictruppint-i-Kriu-.  tin  prose, 
Till  It  oulmantle  ail  the  pride  of  trerae." 

"k,  v.  680. 


Tooot- 


out  poise  ,  r.  /.    |  Km?,  ouf,  and  poite.] 
i-inh,  to  overbalance. 
"  I  know  the   first  would  much  outpotue  the  other."— 
aerll     Lrtt<r;  bk.  i..  g  6,  li-tl.  11. 


Outpolfonlng  all  thd  bane  of  Thessuly." 

Keaumonti  fugche.  ii.  223. 

fiat  porch,  «.  I  English  ouf,  and  pore*,.]  An  en- 
trance, a  portiru. 

"doming  to  the  bishop  with  supplication  into  the 
salutatory,  some  outporch  of  the  church." — Milton: 
Reformation  In  England,  bk.  il. 

out  port,  «.  [Eug.  ouf,  andporf.]  A  seaport  at 
a  distance  from  the  chief  seat  of  trade. 

"He  had  ordered  the  oulporls  to  be  closed."—  Macaulau, 
Ultt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

out   post,  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  pott.] 

A.  At  substantive: 

1.  A  post  or  station  outside  the  limits  of  a  camp, 
or  at  gome  distance  from  the  main  body  of   the 
army. 

"The  French  attacked  nn  outpost  defended  by  the 
English  brigade."— Jfaraula>.  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  The  men  or  troops  stationed  at  such  a  i>o>t . 

B.  At  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  post  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body. 

"Doing  field-firing  or  outpost  duty." — London  Morning 
Poet. 

fiut  pbur'.  v.  f.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  pour.  ]    To  pour 
out,  to  discharge ;  to  send  out  as  in  a  stream. 
"  He  looked,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberlesa 
The  city  gates  outpoured."— Milton:  1:  K.,  111.  311. 

fiut  pour,  «.  [Ot'TPOCB,  i'.]  An  outflow,  a  dis- 
charge. 

fiut  -pb'ur-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [OtiTPOCB,  o.J 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (Sea  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  An  outpour,  an  overflow;  specif., 
applied  in  a  depreciatory  sense  to  a  flow  of  fervid 
oratory. 

"We  are  safe  from  the  incalculable  surprises  and 
shocks  of  a  speech  or  an  outpouring." — Matthew  Arnoldt 
Latt  Essays,  p.  218. 

fiut  pow  -it,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  power.]  To> 
excel  or  surpass  in  power ;  to  overpower,  to  out- 
match. (Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  II.  iii.  41.) 

•  fiut  praise  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  praiw,  v.]  To 
exceed  or  vie  with  in  praising.  (Mad.  D'Arlilay: 
Diary,  ii.  71) 

fiut  prfty  ,  f.  r.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  pray.]    To  ex- 
ceed in  earnestness  and  efliciency  of  entreaty. 
"Our  prayers  do  mifpratr  his." 

Shaketp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  S. 

fiut  preach  ,  v.  t.  [English  ouf,  and  preach.]  To- 
excel or  surpass  in  preaching;  to  be  more  effective 
in  instilling  a  lesson  or  moral. 

"  A  pill'ry  can  outpreach  a  parson." 

Judge  Tt-itml'till. 

fiut-prlse  ,  f.  f.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  price.]  To  excel 
in  value.  (Daviei:  Muse's  Sacrifice.) 

fiut- prise  ,  r.  t .  [  Eng.  ouf,  and  prize, ».]  To  ex- 
ceed in  value  or  estimated  worth. 

"  Your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or  she's  outprixed 
by  a  trifle.  —  Shakeap.:  Cymbellne,  i.  4. 

fiut-pur  -pie,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  purple.]  To 
oxcoea  in  blushing.  (Beatunonl :  Psycne,  iii.  51.) 

6ut  put,  *.  [Eng.  ouf,  and  puf.]  The  quantity 
of  material  or  produce  put  out  or  produced  in  a 
certain  time,  as  coal  from  a  mine,  or  iron  from  a 
mill ;  the  produce  of  a  mill,  mine,  or  other  works. 

"Twenty-five  tons  per  week  being  the  maximum  output 
of  each  furnace." — Coss«/;'a  Technical  Educator,  pt.  «i.,  p. 

fiut  -put-tSr,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Old,  Eng.  Lam:  One  who  sets  watch  for  the  rob- 
bing of  any  manor-house.  (Cowel.) 

fiut    quar  tSrs,  «. pj.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  guurfer«.J 

Mil.:  Quarters  away  from  the  headquarters. 

out  quench  ,  v.  r  [Eng.ouf,  and  quench.]  To 
quench,  to  extinguish. 

"  Whiles  the  candle  light 

<ftttquenched  leaves  no  skill  nor  difference  of  wight." 
>lw»wr;  F.  V.,  VI.  ii.  16. 

fiut  race  ,  r.  f.  [Eng.  out,  and  race,  T.]  To  race 
or  fly  faster  than  ;  to  outstrip. 

"  It  rests  upon  the  air,  subdues  it,  outpaces  H."—Rusl,in: 
Queen  of  the  Air,  S  65. 

fiut  -rate  (l),  'out-rale,  'out  ray,  *out  ragen, 
t'.  f.&i.  [r  r.  ou/raoer.J  [ OUTRAGE,*. j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  commit  an  outrage  on  ;  to  treat  with  vio- 
lence and  wrong;  to  do  violence  to;  to  act  with 
violence  and  roughness  toward. 

"  For  in  peace  he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  oufruoe 
them."  —  .Vtu'iiH/iiu.  Hint.  Kng.,  ch.  iv. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk, 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full:     try,     Syrian,     n,     « =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


outrage 


,  . 

ageux,  uultrageux) 


Idj.  [1 

,•  Sp.  t 


ltrajono; 


2.  Specif.:  To  commit  a  rape  or  indecent  assault 
•poo, 

;i.  To  do  violence  to ;  to  abuse ;  as,  to  outrage  com- 
mon decency. 

B.  Intraiuitin  : 

1.  To  act  outrageously;  to  be  guilty  of  violence 
.•in. I  rudeness. 

"Three  or  four  great  ones  in  court  will  outrage  In 
apparel,  huge  hose,  monstrous  hats,  and  garish  colors." — 

2.  To  go  wrong  or  astray  :  to  cro  to  excess. 
"That  they  no  shulde  iiat  out  rage  n  or  forleauen  fro  the 

vertues  of  hir  noble  kynclreil." — Chaucer:  Borctusj  iii. 

OUt-rage'  (2),r.  t.  [Eng.  out.  and  rape,  v.]  To 
excel  or  exceed  in  rage  ;  to  rage  more  than. 

6~ut  rage,  *oult  rage,  «.  [Fr.  outrage  (O.  Fr 
nultrttf/f  i,  from  O.  Fr.  oltri",  oufre  =  beyoud,  from 
Lat.  ultra;  Ital.  oWraff0u>=outrage,  from  oltn/  — 
beyond. 1 

1.  Rude  violence  shown  or  done  to  persons   or 
things;   wanton    mischief;    excessive    violence    or 
abuse. 

"  I, ante  the  hye  emperour  for  his  outrage, 
Come  and  destruye  all  hys  lond." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  47. 

2.  A  J.TOSS.  \vanton,  or  audacious  transgression  of 
law  or  decency  ;  as.  an  nittrnge  on  common  decency. 

3.  An  outbreak  of  rage  or  fury  ;  furious  language 
or  actions. 

"I  fear  some  outrage  and  will  follow  her." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ill.  4. 

6ut  rage  -ous,  "out  ra-gi-ous.  adj.   [Fr.  mitra- 
geux  {O.  Fr.  ttltrttt 
Ital.  oltra;i;iiiisi    . 

\.  Characterized  by  outrage  or  excessive  violence ; 
violent,  fierce,  furious. 

"Therewith  upon  his  crest 
With  rigor  HO  outrageous  he  smitt, 
That  a  large  share  it  hew'd  out  of  the  rest." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  18. 

2.  Atrocious,  unbearable. 

"His  outrageous  violations  of  all  law  compelled  the 
Privy  Council  to  take  decided  steps." — Mucauluy:  Hl&t. 
fag.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Excessive,  exorbitant. 

"  Thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beating." 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Attiironicus,  iii.  2. 

4.  Excessive ;  exceeding  reason  or  decency  ;  exag- 
gerated grossly. 

'  My  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though  they 
•re  favorable  to  them,  have  nothing  01  outrageous  pane- 
gyric."— Drycltn. 

6ut  rage  ous-iy,  *out  ra  gi  ous-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  outrageous;  -if/.]  In  an  outrageous  manner 
or  degree ;  excessively,  atrociously. 

"When  nnythinff  oittrngeouslif  unjust  or  cruel  was  to 
be  done."— .uacnuliiy:  Hist.  Eug.,  ch.  xiii. 

6"ut  rage  -ous-ness,  'out  ra  gl  ous  ness,  a. 
(Eng.  «m/n/f/,'oirx;  -liens.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  outrageous ;  violence,  excess,  enormity,  atro- 
city. 

(Jut  -rake,  «.    [Eng.  out,  and  rake  (2),  v.] 

1.  An  expedition,  a  foray,  an  outride. 

2.  A  free  passage  for  sheep  from  inclosed  pastures 
into  open  and  airy  grounds.    (Percy.) 

6u-tr&nce  ,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  ourrc  (Lat. 
titti-u)  =  beyond.]  [OUTRAGE,*.]  The  last  extremity ; 
as,  a  contest  A  outranc*',  that  is,  one  in  which  it  is 
understood  that  one  of  the  combatants  must  be 
killed  before  the  contest  ceases. 

(Sut-rank',  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  rank.]  To  excel 
in  rank. 

"out  ra-OUS,  a.  [OUTRAGEOUS.]  Furious,  excess- 
ive, outrageous. 

out  rap  ,  r.  t.  [English  our,  and  rap.]  To  rap 
louder  than ;  to  excel  in  londnoss  of  raps. 

6ut  ray  ,  r.  i.  [£ng.  out,  and  raj/.]  To  spread 
out ,  as  in  rays.  (Chapman:  Iliad  v.  793.) 

*6ut  raze  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  raze.]  To  root 
lit  completely  ;  to  exterminate. 

6u  tre,  o.  [Fr.l  Out  of  the  common  or  ordi- 
nary course,  limits,  or  style;  extravagant,  exag- 
gerated. 

6~iit  reach  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  n  <n~li.] 

1.  Lit.:   To   reach    beyond  or    farther  than;   to 
extend  beyond  ;  to  exceed. 

2.  /'/;(.:  To  cheat,  to  overreach, 

out  rea?-6n,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  rrnson.]  To 
excel  or  surpass  in  reasoning;  to  reason  better 
than, 

"To  aiitreftson  the  very  Athenians."— South:  0§n 
vol.  vii.,  ser.  'J. 

out  reck  6n,  r.  t.  [  Enf.  out,  and  rrrfcon.J  To 
excrr.t  in  rackoningi  counting,  or  number. 

"Make  the  names  of  men  outreckoti  ages." 

Beatim.  <i-  Fl'f.:    \'<tletttiniuti.  i.  1. 
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toutreculdance  (as  otr  kwS-dans  t,  s.  [Fr., 
fnim  O.  Fr.  »»(rf=be.rond,  and  euidir=  to  think, 
from  l,at.cooito;  Sp.  &  Port.  cuidar.]  Overween- 
ing presumption ;  arrogance,  insolence. 

*OUt-rSd  -den,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  reMrn.]  To 
be  or  grow  redder  than;  to  exceed  in  redne-<. 

"  Outreililrn 
All  vnlnjii  unus  Burden  rose*." 

Tennyson:  Od«  on  Death  of  Wellington. 
*6ut  r6de',  v.  t.     fEng.  out,  and  Mid.  Eng.  reilr  = 
counsel.  ]    To  exceed  or  excel  in  counsel  or  wisdom. 
"  Men  may  the  old  outrenne  but  nat  outredf." 

rHnuetr:  C.  T..  U&l. 

t6"ut-relgn  (elgas  a\  *out-raign,  r.  t.  [Eng. 
out,  and  reim.\  To  reign  longer  than;  to  reign 
during  the  whole  extant  of. 

"  They  outratgned  had  their  utmost  date." 

Ulienicr:  F.  t>-,  II.  *•  45. 

*6~Ut -rSnt,  ».  [Eug.  out,  and  rent, s.]  Rentpaid 
out. 

"  A  kinde  acceptance  shall  yonr  outrent  be." 

Dariea:  Sonnet  In  J.  !><ic!ei. 

out  rick,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  ricfc.]  A  rick  of  hay 
in  the  open  air. 

6*ut-rlde',  t'.  f.  &  /'.    [Eng.  out,  and  ride.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  ride  faster  than  ;  to  past*  by  riding. 

"  Sir  John  Umfrevtle    .    .    . 
Outroile  me." 

Shnkttp.:  Henri/  If..  Pt.  It.,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  travel  about  on  horseback  or  in 
a  vehicle. 

*6~ut   ride,  «.    [Eng.  out,  and  ride,  s.] 

1.  A  ride  or  riding  out ;  an  excursion. 

2.  A  place  or  space  for  riding. 

"  Leave  me  a  sum]  I  outride  in  the  country." — Somtrvile: 
To  Mr.  Hogarth. 

3.  An  expedition,  a  foray,  a  raid. 
6ut  -rid  8r,  «.    [Eng.  out,  and  rider.] 

*1.  One  who  rides  or  travels  about  on  horseback. 
"An  outrider,  that  loved  vpnerie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16fi. 

*2.  A  summoning  officer  whoso  duty  was  to  cite 
men  before  the  sheriff.  (Eng.) 

3.  A  servant  or  attendant  on  horseback  who  pre- 
cedes or  accompanies  a  carriage. 

(>Ut'-rIg-g5r,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  rigger.  ] 

1.  Build.:  A  beam  projecting  outwardly  from  a 
wall  to  support  a  hoisting  tackle. 

2.  Gearing:  A  wheel  or  pulley  outside  the  frame 
to  receive  a  belt  or  other  driving  connection. 

3.  Mack.:  The  jib  of  a  crane. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  spar  for  extending  a  sail  or  rope  beyond  the 
points  of  attachment  furnished  by  the  hull. 

(2)  A  boom  rigged  out  from  a  vessel  to  secure 
boats  to  when  the  vessel  is  at  anchor. 

(3)  A  floating  timber  attached  by  spars  to  the 
hull  and  floating  parallel  therewith.     Used  with 
crank  or  narrow  Doats  to  support  them  upright  in 
the   water  under  a  press  of  canvas  which  would 
otherwise  upset  them.    The  outrigger  consists  gen- 
erally of  two  spars  fastened  athwart  the  vessel,  and 
projecting  about  half  itslength,  sometimes  to  wind- 
ward, sometimes  to  leeward.     The  space  between 
the  spars  is  frequently  converted  into  a  stage,  on 
which  additional  weight  may  bo  carried  if  required. 
Principally  used  with  the  proas  of  the  Malays  and 
Ladrones. 

"Mawai  foretold  that  .  .  .  a  canoe  with  outrigger* 
•hould  in  process  of  time  come  out  of  the  ocean."—  H  .  :- 
«on:  Prehistoric  -Va?i,ch.  vi. 

(4)  A  spar  projecting  over  the  stern  of  a  boat  for 
assistance  in  hauling  out  the  clew. 

(5)  An  iron  bracket  fitted  to  the  outside  of  a  boat, 
and  itaving  a  rowlock  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to 
increase  the  leverage  of  the  oars.    They  are  prin- 
cipally attached  to  light  boats  used  for  racing  on 
rivers,  and  hence  the  term  outrigger  is  applied  to 
such  boats. 

5.  ShipbuUd.:  A  cat-head  (q.  v.). 
OUt'-rlght  (<jh silent), adv.  [Eng.  out,  and  right.] 

1.  Completely,  entirely,    wholly,    altogether,  ut- 
terly. 

"The  pere  made  the  foole  madde  outright." — Si'r  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  483. 

2.  Immediately,  at  once ;  -without  delay. 

"  When  there  wretcheH  had  the  ropes  about  their  necks, 
the  first  was  to  be  pardoned,  the  last  hanged  outright." — 
Arnuthnot. 

out-ring  ,  v.  t.     [Eug.  out,  and  ri'iif/.]    To  ring 
louder  than  ;  to  exceed  in  the  noise  of  ringing. 
"Outrtng  a  tinker  and  his  kettle." 

Corhett:  Great  Tom  of  Christ  Church. 

fiut-rl  -val,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  rival.]  To  sur- 
pass, to  excel. 

"Having  tried  to  outrival  one  anothjr  on  that  subject." 
— Guardian,  No.  138. 


outsentry 

*6Ttt  rive  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  riiv.l  To  t.-nr 
apart  or  rive  in  pieces  with  force  ana  violence. 
(Hull:  Satire»,l\.  i.  11.) 

"out  road,  *6ut -rode, ».  [Eug. out,  and  road; 
cf.  inroad.]  An  excursion.  (1  Maccabees  xv.  11.) 

6ut-roar',  *out-roare,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  roar, 
v.]  To  roar  louder  than ;  to  exceed  in  roaring-. 

"Othat  I  were 

tTpon  the  hill  of  Biuiau,  to  outroar 
The  horned  hard!" 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Clrojmtrrt,  ILL  VS. 

6"ut -rbar,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  roar,  s.]  Tbeaaiae 
made  by  many  people  crying  out  at  onco ;  an  out- 
cry, a  tumult. 

tout  ro  mance  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  romance.] 
To  exceed  in  romantic  character. 

"Their  real  sufferings  outromanced  the  fiction  of 
many  errant  adventures.  — Fuller:  Church  Uintorg- 

tout  room?,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  out,  and  pi.  of  room,  s.  J 
Outlying  offices.  (Lit.  *  Fig.)  (Fuller:  Sola 
State,  ift.  ii.  23.) 

dttt-rodt',  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  roof,  v.  J  To  foot 
out,  to  eradicate;  to  extirpate,  to  exterminate. 
(Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1,918.) 

*6ut  -rop,  *OUt  r6pe,  «.  I  English  out,  and  ro«f» 
(q.  v.).]  A  public  auction.  (Scotch  <C  Eng.) 

6ut-rttn  ,  *out-renne,  *out  runne,  v.  t.  [Eng. 
out,  and  run.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  excel  or  surpass  in  running;  to>  run 
faster  than. 

"  For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  ha*  won^, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun." 

Drydcn:  Palamon and  ArciU.iii.  888- 

2.  Fig. :  To  exceed  ;  to  go  beyond. 

"  We  outrun  the  present  income." — Atbliso*. 
T  To  outrun  the  constable :  [CONSTABLE.] 

6Ut  run  -n§r,  ».  [Eng.  outrun;  -er.]  An  offshoot, 
a  branch.  (Lauson:  Secrets  of  Angling,  in  Knit - 
(lamer,  i.  15H.) 

6~Ut-rusn  ,  v.  i.  [Eng.  out,  and  rush.]  To  rust, 
out. 

"Forthwith  oittrtisheti  a  gust." 

(Jarth:  Ot-id;  Hetainorpftatl*  xi<r. 

6~ut  sail  ,  r.  t.  [EnK.out,  nntl  siiil,  v.]  To-  sail 
faster  than  ;  to  leave  behind  in  sailing. 

"  The  word  signifies  a  ship  that  outsniln  other  ships." — 
Broom;. 

out  saint',  r.  r.  [Eug.  out,  and  saint.]  To-  excel 
in  sanctity.  (Davies:  Muses  fiacriflft,  p.  63.) 

*6Ht  sale,  s.  [En«.  out,  and  sale.]  An  auction. 
( llacket :  Life  of  Williams,  i.  2(16.) 

*<5ut -scape,  «.  [Eng.  nut,  and  8cape=escape.J 
Power  or  means  of  escape. 

"To  lift  aside  a  log  so  vast. 
As  barred  all  oiitscupe." 

Chapman:  Homer's  OAyvtey,  ix. 

OUt-ScSnt  ,  f.  /.  [English  out,  and  «ec*<.J  To 
exceed  or  surpass  in  odor ;  to  smell  more  strongly 
than. 

6ut-sc61d  ,  v.  t.  [English  out,  and  scold,  T.I  To 
exceed  in  scolding. 

"We  grant,  thou  canst  outitcold  us.'* 

flMkt»i>. :  King  Jolm,  v.  J. 

out-8COrn  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  scorn,  T.J  To 
bear  down  or  overpower  by  contompt ;  to  despise; 
to  exceed  in  contempt. 

"  He  strives  in  h(s  little  world  of  man  t'  oufseorn- 
The  to  and  fro  conflicting  wind  and  i-.iiu  " 

Sliakesp.:  Lear-,  US.  T. 

out  scour  Ing,  .-.  [English  out,  and  »rrmriw;.jl 
Any  substance  scoured  or  washed  out ;  refuse. 

*6Ut-gc6~Ut',  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  scout,  i.]  To« 
drive  out ;  to  outface. 

"  Ontscout  the  grim  opposition." — Marston. 

•out  sSarch  ,  v.  t.  [Eug.  out,  andseorci-l  To 
search  out ;  to  explore. 

"  By  our  natural  reason  to  be  outsettrched." — Stvyp*= 
Cranmer,  ii.  S99. 

out-sell  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  sell  ] 

1.  To  sell  more  than  ;  to  exceed  in  the  nmnbcr  of 
sales. 

2.  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  the  selling  price ;  to 
fetch  more  than. 

3.  To  exceed  in  value. 

"  The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsellt  them  all."          Shaketp.:  Cymueline,  iii.  5. 

*6ut-sSnd  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  send.]    Toemiti. 
"  Doth  the  sun  his  raves  that  he  oulsfitd* 
Smother  or  choke?  " 

//.  .More:  Immorf.  foul.  III.  ii.  42. 

out  -sen  trf,  «.    [Eng.  out,  and  sentry.] 
Mil.:  A  sentry  posted  some  distance  in  advance 
of  a  ")lace ;  an  advanced  sentry ;  au  outp<>-t . 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -lion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -Uon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  b?l, 


outset 

6tt   fit,«.    [Eng.  on/,  anil  ft,  T.I    The  -ettinir 
ool  :  the  beginning,  «tart,  or  lir*t  entrauc  ......  any 

MM 

"IU  Mpiring  "utfet. 

rtlim,  bk.  r. 

OUt  Sit  ting.  »UOI/.  [OriTHKT.|  A  beginning,  » 
start.  (KichetrtJUon  :  (iranttimni,  iii.  1- 

•oat  sheathe  .  r.  I.    [Bnc.ov/,  udMcotfe*.]  To 

un-!i  athe;  todraw,  as  a  sword,  from  the  sheath. 

•o'ut  shifts.  «.  ill.  I  Eng.  on/,  and  nAi/f.  v.  ]  Out- 
skim. 

"The  tmttlilfl't  of  thecltle."—  .V«i»a»..  /•(••rev  /Vnii//"". 

6ttt  shine  ,  r.  i.  Jt  /.    I  Eng.  <>«',  and  *'»"'.  ] 

•A.  /»'  ......       l.>-liilie;  toi'iiiil  lusti-r.   IN/IK/:.  K/>.  : 

Xi.-/t.iri<  ///..  i.  :t.) 

B.  Trim*.:  To  ahloe  more  brifbtly  than  ;  to  excel 

in  lusler,  excellence.  fiinm.  or  renown;  I"  siirpaia. 

••  The  water*  of  heaven  <>nt*hln'  them  nil." 

Jfuuiv      S'.ini'Knr  •!>••/  »»<•  IVr/. 

out  sh&ne  ,  ;<rw.  A  /../.  /•<!.-.  ••/  r.    IOUTSHIXE.) 
out  shoot  ,  r.  /.    [  KIIL:.  'ml,  anil  thixii,  v.] 

1.  I'.,  shoot  better  than:  I"  excel  or  surpass  iu 
(hooting. 

"<fw/«A<M>f/n(7  them   if  be  can  in  their  owne  bowe."— 

taetm:  JCinuio.   I  If  //".,.,,. 

2.  To  shoot  beyond;  toover-tep. 

••  Men  are  renolved  never  to  oi</«»'*><  their  forefather*' 
ourk."  —  .Vurrrt. 

out    Sh5t,  ».     I  Eng.  ou/,  anil  shot.  \    The  project- 
ink-  part  of  an  old  building  :  a  projection.    (Scotch.) 
6tttshOt-WlndOW,  «.    A  projecting  window. 
Silt  shrill  ,  r.  I.    [Eng.  out,  and  thrill.]    To  ex- 
ceed in  sound. 

"The  loud  cornet  of  017  long-breathed  stile 
««/«»r/l/»yee."  .tflreiler:  The  bttrr.  20. 

6~ut  shut,  r.  /.  [Eng.  ou/,  undiiAu/,  v.j  To  shut 
out;  to  exclude. 

"When  I  cry  »ut,  he  <>nt*hut*  my  prayer." 

11,'nnf     IstwHliitiiitt*  .,/  Jeremy,  c.  HI. 

6~ut  side.  «..  >i.  ."'(i'.  i  prep.  [English.  ou/,  and 
«»(••,  s.J 

A*  .  I*  jru&n/riH/irv.* 

1.  Tin-  external  part  of  anything:  that  part  of  a 
thinx  which  i-  e^pn-ed:  tin-  surface.  the  exterior. 

til'"   -llpertil'le-. 

"  Thousand*,  cnrelM«  of  the  damning  i*tn, 
Kim)  the  book'«  •iiilti'lr,  who  ne'er  look  within." 

(''iiriirr     Fjciiitntnltttinn,  888. 

li.  The  external  appearance.  features,  or  aspect; 
tin*  exterior  ;  the  external  or  outward  man. 

"ThU  impotent  pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate 
the  oil/mi/'.  —  llaae.  f«.n,..  pt.  I.,  em.  15. 

.'t.  Tho  part  of  a  place  which  is  beyond  or  without 
an  inclosure. 

"  I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found  the 
family  ntandlng  on  the  outnttir."—  Spectator. 

4.  Thu  extreme,  the  utmost,  the  farthest  limit  or 
r-tini.it<-:    precede.  I    by    the   definite   article;   as, 
There  are.  fifty  at  theovMde, 

5.  One  who  or  that  which  is  without;  specif.,  a 
pawwnger  traveling  on  the  outside  of  a  coach. 

"The  oMt»lri'»  did  as  outnliifn  alwayn  do.  They  were 
Tery  cheerful  and  talkative  at  the  tieglnniog  of  every 
•tafre."  /'iVt»n«  /I(c»iriV»,  ch.  »»«». 

6.  (/'/.i  .  The  exterior  sheets  of  a  parcel  of  writ- 
iiik-nr  printing  paper;  spoiled,iiheets. 

B.  At  adjerttrf  : 

1.  Belonging  to  or  situated  on    the   outside   or 

turfiK'i-. 

'i.  Kxternal,  nipeiliciiil  ;  n  insist  ing  in  show. 
:'..  Traveling  or  carrieil  im  the  outside. 
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outstretch 


t 
.  a.nl«iH,v.J    Toexceed 


6~Ut  Sight  'u/i  .-ilen 
Sight  for  thai  which 
in-ight  n|.  ».  I. 

outsight-plenlshlng, «. 

Hi-utt  l.nir:  \  term  applie 
out  doors,  a>  hor-cs.  carts, 
implements  of  husbandry. 

fitlt  Sin  ,  r.  /.  I  Eii(f.  .ml 
in  sin  :  to  go  lieyoiid  in  sin 

<Sut  Sing  ,  r.  /.     [Eng.   mil.  and  ling.]    To  sing 
more  sweetly  than ;  to  excel  in  singing. 

"In»weetnee»ethe  nightingale  [will |  uniting  him."- 

/.V'/".l       lli'JIlitir  l,f  .\lnil.   p.  14. 

fiutslt,  v. /.    fEng.  nut.  and  «//.]    To  sit  longer 
than  :  to  sit  lieyoiid  the  lime  of. 

Skin,'.    [Eng  ou/,  and  «Jl-m.]    Theexternal 


o'ut 
-kin. 


boldness,  or  freedom  of  speech  or  expression. 

•'  OHltpokennest  probably  had  much  more  to  do    ... 
with  Ins  ill-Miceean."— Atheiurum,  March  4.  1HK!. 

out  sport ,  r.  /.    [English  out,  and  uporf,  T.]    To 
sport  beyond. 

"  Let'e  teach  oureelve*  that  honorable  etop 
Not  to  «ii/«)«<r/,dlBcretion." 

Shakeip.:  Othello,  II.  S. 

out  spread  ,  r.  /.    [Eng.  out.  ami  sorrad.}    To 

spread  ont,  to  extend.     (Generally  in  tile  pa.  par.) 

"[He]  klmeil  the  little  han<!»uiiM;>iv(irt." 


Of  all  the  he!me«  a 


"The  barke  and  outtkln  of  a  commonwealth." 

HrttutH.  <r  Flft.:  CurunutluH,  T.  I 


out  spring  ,  i'.  '.    1  Eug.  ou/,  audx/»*JH(/,  v.)    To 
spring  or  leap  out. 

"The  fur  ontujiri'iiff 
l  about." 

Kotirrt  iijllltinerttrr,  p.  4«0. 

out  sprung  ,  "out  sprang,  n.  fEng.  nut,  ajd 


6t».t  Skip  ,  r. '.     [Eng.  <ii;/.  ainl»tip,  v.l    To  skip    tpruny.\    Sprung,  desci  uded. 


out  of  the'n-'iirh  nf ;  t.i  avoid  :  to  escape  by  flight. 
'  Thou  could'Ht  ow/«X-i>  my  vengeance." 
UrttJiinnm:  Krjiln 


6ut    Skirt,  «.    I  Eng.  out.  and  skirt,  n.]    The  part 
from  the  middle,  and  on  or  near  the  edge  or 


encrally  iu 


away  from  !L     .    .   ... 

border  of  an  area  ;  border,  precinct, 
the  plural,  i 

"  From  the  remotest  imttklrtt  of  the  grove." 

H'ordatrortn;  Xamiitg  <if  Placet,  No.  6. 

6ut  slang  ,  r.  /.    [Eng.  out,  and  »/<in«,  v.]    To 
excel  or  exceed  iu  the  use  of  slang. 

out  sleep  .  f.   /.    (English  ou/,  and 8/rrp.v.]    To 
sleep  beyond. 

"  1  fear  we  shall  onttlrep  the  coming  morn." 

SHuketp.:  Mtil'iniinter  tttgkfli  llretitn,  V.  i. 

jSut  slide  ,  r.  i.    (English  out,  and  slide,  v.J    To 
slide  out  or  forward. 

"  At  last  our  gritting  keel*  imttlfile 
Our  good  boat's  forward  -\\  n 


inoklng  no.  that  the  tuitnlitr  paMen- 
IHckrNt:  rtrlftftrk,  ch.  xxzv. 


'>    . 


"The  honte*  were 
gers  were  invlilble." 

C.  AM  mil-.:  To  or  on  the  outside;  its,   He  went 
outride;  to  travel  outside. 

D.  Asprep.:  On  or  to  the  out. ide  of  :  without. 

"  Vitrion*  telegraphic  communication*  appeared  to  be 
pn*»i  ng  li«.tMiM.n  t  lu-iii  and  some  fiereon*  imttlde  the 
vt'lm  It.  "  /I;.'|...MJI  /•/.•Aw.VJl,  ch.  I. 

outalde-car,  «.    |.i  n  MIM.-<  \K.] 
out  sld  «r,  «.    [Eng.  01 

«ho  i^  line,, mi. K-ted  or  nnnr.piainted  with 
n  matter  in  i|iie-tion  ;  one  who  doe-,  not  belong  to  a 
part  i.-iilar  party,  pmfe-sion.  or  set  ;  a  layman. 

''So  fin  -:IN    *..«•,  I  here   i*  always  the  tame 

Chr*rfulnmw«."      l>,n,f,,M  M.,rnni.j  /•.../. 

L'.  A  lior-e  or    other    n|ietitor    which  is  not  a 

favorite  in  the  h,.ttillKi  or  against  whom  long  ,,d,U 
an- offered.    (Rarimj  «/.r>i</.  i 

II.  IjH-ksmithimj:  A  pair  of  nippers  with  xemi- 

tiibnlar  jaw*,  adapted  t"  enter  u  keyhole  and  grasp    mind  froely;  open,  candid,  frank. 

th  •  pin  of  a  key,  HO  ai  to  unlock  the  door  from  the         "A  remarkably  Independent  and  oultpoken  man  "-lav 
oul-ld,  .  Maaatlae  .f  Kerleie.  Nov..  MM),  p.  2. 


i,  one  uuttpnma  of  Trojan  blood." 

Surrey:   rirgl'e:  Xne It  Iv. 

Cut  spurn  ,  f.  '.    (English  out,  and  »;<iir».]    To 
spurn  away.    (Union:  Klessed  l\'eeper,  p.  11.) 
6ut  stand  ,  r.  /.  i  i.    [  Eug.  out,  and  »/und,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  ont  against;  to  withstand;  to  resist; 
to  sustain. 

"Never  to iiutstanil  the  flntt  attack."—  Woodward. 

2.  To  stay  beyond  or  longer  than  ;  to  outstay. 

"  1  have  oufs/iKKi  my  time." 

Shaketp.    Cymbellve.i.*. 

B.  Jntrans.:  To  stand  out  from  the  main  body; 
to  project. 

out  stand  Ing,".  [Eng.  ou/.  and  stauilinn,  a.  1 
Remaining  unpaid  or  uncollectud  ;  unsettled,  not 
paid  ;  as,  outstanding  debts. 

outstanding-term,  s. 

out  Sling  ,  r. /.  [Eng.  on/,  nnd  «//n.;.|  To  pro-  Lntr:  \  term  existing  at  law  which  might  in 
ject.tocast  forth.  (//.  More:  Immo'rt.  .Sou/,  II.  equity  be  made  attemlant  on  an  inheritance  either 
iii.  5.) 

olit  snatch  ,  r. /.  [English  out,  and  «»n/ch.]  To 
seize  violently.  (H.  More :  Life  of  the  .Soul,  i.  60.) 

out  soar  ,  f.  /.  [Eng.  out,  and  soar.]  To  soar 
beyond. 

out  sound  ,  r.  /.    [Eng.  out,  and  sounil,  v.]    To 
sound  louder  than ;  to  exceed  or  surpass  in  sound. 
"  Every  tongue's  the  clapper  of  a  mill. 
And  can  <>U/HMMII'(  Homer's  Gradius." 

Ctnfleg:  A  l\>etlcal  Kertnge. 

out  span  ,  r.  i.  [Eng.  out,  and  Dut.  */•:,,,,,,„  \,, 
yoke  horses  to;  0|>an=a  team.  ]  To  unyoke  a  team 
of  oxen  from  a  wagon.  (.Sou/A  Africa.) 

"We  turned  off  the  veil  on  to  the  road— for  no  one  i< 
allowed  to  uvttpnn  on  it."—/'.  Uitlmnre:  Ureut  Thirst 
/..n../.  ch.  vili. 

6ttt  span,'.  [OCTHPAX.  r.]  The  rest  of  travel- 
ers in  South  Africa,  when  they  unyoke  their  oxen 
ami  suspend  their  journey. 

"  During  our  mid-day  tmttpan  the  halt  wan  taken  advan. 
toge  of  to  get  our  rifle*  unpacked."— A  (llllnmrc:  Ui-eat 
II,,,-,:  l.,,,,,i.  ch.  illl. 

o'ut  spar    kle,  r. /.     [Eng.  out,  and  sparkle,  v.] 
To   sparkle   more  than:  to   exceed    in    sparkling. 
,  l!',i it imiiit :   /'«'/'/».,  i.  M.  i 
Out  speak  ,  t-.  /.  it  /.    [Eng.  out,  and  speak.] 
•I.  Intrans.:  To  speak  out  or  aloud. 
2.  Trim*.:  To   exceed    iu    speaking;    to   say    or 
express  more  than. 

"  HI*  treaaure    .     .     .     otittpeaki 
PoMeaaton  of  a  subject." 

Sliaketp.:  Heart  rill.,  111.  2. 

out-speed,..'.  [Eng.  ouf,  andtpeed.]  Toexcel 
in  ipMd;  to  outstrip. 

out  spSnd. ».  [Eng.  out, and  spend,  s.]  An  out- 
lay .  an  expenditure. 

out  spend  ,  f.  /.  [Eng.  out.  and  upend,  v.]  To 
exceed  in  expenditure  ;  to  spend  more  than. 

"Hlaanccemfnl  struggle*  to  oufupoi.i  them  all."— Mrs. 
7<i.H..|w.-  Mlchnrl  A rmtlrong,  ch.  II. 

o'ut  spent  , 'i.  [Eng.  ou/,  and  open/.]  Exhausted, 

-pent  . 

"  <ltit*prnt  with  thi*  long  conme. 
The  Ooaaack  prince  rubb'd  down  hi*  hone." 

out  Spin  ,  r.  /.  [English  out,  and  «;iin,]  To  spin 
out.  to  exhau-t. 

*'  HI*  long-yarned  life 
M'ere  quite  ouf»pun."—//ri.  .(<,ii*<ni.  Epigram  42. 

6ut  sp6k    en,  n.    [  Kng.  out,  and  spoken. ]    Plain, 

ii.ii.l    in   -peech:  given  to  speaking  one's 


by  express  declaration  or  by  implication. 
ton.) 

out  stare  ,  i-. '.  (English  out.  and  stare,  v.]  To 
stare  down;  to  outface;  to  stare  out  of  counte- 
nance; to  browbeat. 

"I  would  vntttiire  the  sternest  eye*." 

Xhaketp.:  Merchant  iif  Vetiife,  it.  1. 

out  start    Ing,  a.    [Eng.  out,  and  starting,  a.J 
Starting,  leaping,  or  issuing  out. 
6ut  stay  ,  r.  /.    [  Eng.  OH/,  and  stay,  v.] 

1.  To  stay  longer  than;   to  continue  a  struggle 
longer  than. 

"Gerona  ontttayed  the  top-weight,  and  won  cleverly.1' 
—  lunihtn  Dully  Telegraph. 

2.  To  stay  beyond  or  longer  than  ;  to  overstay. 
"She  had  already  outttayett  her  invitation."—  Jfacm/1- 

/<in'«  Xagatlne,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  409. 

6ut  StSp  ,  r.  /.  [Eng.  out,  and  step, T.]  To  step 
or  go  beyond  ;  to  overstep ;  to  exceed. 

6"Ut  -stSp,  a.  A  conj.    [OUTSTEP,  r.] 

I.  A*  adj.:  Lonely,  solitary,  retired.    (Prof.) 

*II.  As  conj. :  Unless. 

"Ovttlep  the  king  be  miserable."— /frj/trotx/.-  Sdvard 
f  r..  p.  78. 

6ut  stood  ,  ;<«.  par.    [OCTSTAND.] 

out  storm  ,  r.  /.  [Eng.  out,  and  storm,  T.]  To 
exceed  in  storming  or  raging. 

6ut  strain  ,  'out  strain  ,  .-.  /.  [EnglUU  out,  and 

Ull-lli,!.     V.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  exertion. 

"  Vltld  John 

Quickly  hi*  fellow  liaveler  oulitrclaeit 
In  ardor's  race."  Hru uninut .-  Psyche,  xv.  144. 

2.  To  stretch  out.    (Southey:  Thtilnlia,  iii.) 
•out  straught   djh  silent  I,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Orr- 

BTKETCH.) 

out  street,  K.  [Eug.  out,  and  street.]  A  street 
in  the  extremities  or  outskirts  of  a  town. 

6ut  stretph  ,  r.  f.    [Eng.  out,  and  stretch.] 

1.  To  stretch  or  spread  out ;  to  extend,  to  expand. 

"Thy  royal  hand 
Outttrctched  with  benediction*  o'er  the  land." 

Loti(//r//utr.   Autumn. 

2.  To  stretch  or  measure  to  the  end. 

"Tlmon    .     .    .     hath  uuttlretched  his  span." 

3.  To  extend  or  open  to  the  utmost. 

fiut  strgtch,  «.  [OrrsTBET<  n,  r.]  Reach,  ei- 
panse,  expansion. 

"  Its  outttrrtch  of  lieneflcence 
Shall  have  n  Rpeedy  ending  on  the  earth." 

/{.i/.iM»ri'on'«  Attrttltun. 


(ate,     (it,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hir,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire, 
whd,     son;     mote,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     ciSr,     rflle,     full;     try.     Syrian,     se,     oe 


sir, 
=  6; 


marine; 


go.    pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


outstride 
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outwend 


6~Ut- Stride  ,  r.  /.  [Eng.  out,  and  stride,  v.]  To 
excel  or  surpass  in  striding. 

out  strike  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  strike.] 
1.  To  strike  out. 

"  This  sentence  serves  and  that  my  hand  otttstrikes." 
Drayton:  Matilitti  In  King  John. 

"..  To  strike  faster  than. 

"A  swifter  mean  shall  outstrike  thought." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  6. 

6~ut-StrIp',  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  strip.)  To  out- 
run, to  advance  beyond,  to  exceed,  to  surpass,  to 
leave  behind. 

"  What  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression." 

Huron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  158. 

outsubtle,  outsubtlle  (as  out  sut  el',  c.  /. 
f  Eng.  out,  aud  Kubtk'.\  To  exceed  in  craft  or  sub- 
tlety. 

"  The  devil,  I  think, 
Cannot  otttxttbtilt'  thee." 

li'iunn.  «t-  Flrt.:   Mons.  Thomas,  iv.  2. 

6"ut -SUCk-en,  <t.  I  Eng.  out,  andsucfcen.]  [MUL- 
TURK.J 

6ut  sfif -f  Sr,  r.  t.  [English  nut,  and  suffer.}  To 
exceed  in  suffering;  to  surpass  in  endurance  of  suf- 
fering. 

*6ut  Sum',  r.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  sum.]   To  exceed 

in  nilniher. 

"  The  prisoners  of  that  shameful  day  otitaumtned 
Their  victors."  Sotithey:  Juan  of  Arc,  II. 

*6~ut-Btt-p8r  stl'-tion,  v.  t.  [English  out,  and 
superstition.  |  To  bo  more  superstitious  than.  (Ful- 
ler: Worthies,  ii.  8.) 

out  swear  ,  r.  t.    [English  out,  and  swear.]    To 
exceed  in  swearing;  to  bear  down  by  swearing. 
"  We'll  outface  them,  and  outsirear  them  too." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Yen  tee,  iv.  2. 

*6ut  swSat  ,  r.  t.  [English  oil*,  and  sioeat.]  To 
sweat  out,  to  work  out. 

"  Let  the  fool  nutnrtat  It,  that  thinks  he  has  got  a  catch 
on't."— Beaum.  .P  Flet.:  Wit  Without  Honey,  i.  I. 

*6"ut  swe6t  -en,  v.  t.  fEnglish  out,  and  twee  ten.] 
To  exceed  or  excel  in  sweetness;  to  smell  more 
sweetly  than. 

"  The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which  not  to  slander, 
Outsieeeten'd  not  thy  breath." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbellne,  Iv.  2. 
*6"ut-swe'irt  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  swell,  v.] 

1,  To  exceed  in  swelling. 

"  The  cheek 
Outswell'd  the  colic  of  bold  Aquilon." 

Shake*)).:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  tv.  5. 

2.  To  overflow. 

*aat-BWlft,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  swift.}  To  out- 
strip. (Sylvester:  Vocation,  855.) 

6~Ut  swim  ,  r.  t.    [English  out,  and  swim.}    To 

oxi d  in  swimming  or  in  any  motion  resembling 

swimming. 

"Some  on  swift  horseback  to  outswim  the  wind." 
Sylvester:  Maiden's  Blush,  698. 

•dut-Byl  -la-ble,  r.t.  [Kng.'ouf,  and  syllable.] 
To  exceed  in  the  number  of  syllables.  (Fuller: 
Worthies,  ii.  406.) 

out  take',  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  take,  cf.  except.] 
To  except,  to  omit,  to  pass  over  or  by. 

*6ut'-take,  *owt-take,  prep.  [OUTTAKE,  t-erb.] 
Except. 

*6~Ut'-tak-en,  prep.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  out- 
tnl.'t-  (q.  v.) ;  the  construction  agrees  exactly  with 
the  Latin  ablative  absolute,  as  in  <Mrppfo=(this  or 
that  i  being  taken  out,  i.  v.,  except  (this  or  that).] 
Except. 

"It  was  fulle  of  cocadrilles  onttakene  in  the  forsaid 
monethes."  — J/.x.  Line.,  A.  I.  17,  fo.  31. 

*OUt  tal  ent,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  talent.]  To 
*xeel  or  surpass  in  talent. 

"  Now  outargued,  outtaleuted." — Richardson:   Clarissa, 

6ut-talk'  (I  silent),  r.  /.    [Eng.  out,  and  talk,  v.] 
To  exceed  or  overcome  in  talking;  to  talk  down. 
"This  gentleman  will  uuttatli  us  all." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

out-tell  ,  is  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  tell.]    To  toll  or 
reckon  more  than  ;  to  exceed  the  reckoning  of. 
"This  Is  the  place.    I  have  ourrnM the  clock. 
For  liast  >."  Beatttn.  rf-  Ftet.:  Coxcomb,  i.  1. 

out  tSnn,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  term,  s.]  Anything 
outward  or  superficial,  as  manner,  or  a  slight 
remark 

out  throw  ,  r.  (.  [English  out,  and  throw.}  To 
throw  or  cast  out. 

OUt-thiin  -d§r,  r.  /.  [English  out.  and  thunder.] 
"To  be  louder  than  thunder;  to  exceed  in  noise. 
(Adams:  Works,  ii.  277.) 


out  toll  ,  *OUt-tolle,  r.  f.  [Eng.  out,  and  foil.] 
To  surpass  in  endurance  of  labor. 

"The  oxe  will  outtoile  him."— Breton:  Dianltie  »f  .Van, 
p.  14. 

•out  tolled  ,  a.  [English  out ;  toil;  -ed.]  Over- 
wearied; worn  out. 

"  Onttotled  with  traveling  so  far." — Holland:  Camden, 
II.  130. 

tout-tongue  ,  r.  /.  [Kng.  out,  and  tongue.]  To 
bear  down  by  noise  or  clamorous  talk. 

"  My  servlceH,  which  1  have  done  the  siguory, 
Shall  outtonuue  his  complaintH." 

Shakrsp.:  Othrllo.  i.  2. 

*6ut-t6p  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  top.}  To  exceed 
by  the  top  or  head;  to  overtop. 

"  The  treasurer  began  then  to  uuttop  rae." — Cabbala: 
Lord  Keeper  to  the  Duke,  May  24,  1624. 

OUt-trav  el,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  travel.]  To 
exceed  in  traveling,  either  in  distance  or  in  speed. 
(Mad.  D'Arlilau:  Cecilia,  bk.  x.,  ch.  ii.) 

*out-tuff,  v.  t.  [Eng  out,  and  tuft.]  To  puff  out. 
"Her  smocke  outtuft  to  show  her  levitee." 

Varies:  An  Extaste,  p.  90. 

OUt'-turn,  ft.  [Eng.  out,  and  turn.}  The  amount 
of  goods  or  produce  turned  out  of  a  mine,  factory, 
ice. 

"The  gross  outturn  would  be  above  the  average."  —  Lon- 
don Daily  Teleuraph. 

•out-twine  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  tirim:]  To  dis- 
entangle, to  disengage,  to  extricate. 

"  He  stopp'd, 
And  from  the  wound  the  reed  outlirined." 

Fairfax. 

*out-u'-sure  (s  as  zh),  r.  t.  [English  out,  and 
usury.]  To  exceed  in  usury  or  usurious  exactions. 

tout  val  -ue,  r.  t.  [English  out,  aud  value.}  To 
exceed  in  value. 

"  An  earnest  of  expected  joys,  that  outvalues  and  trans- 
cends all  those  momentary  pleasures." — Boyle:  Works, 
i.  281. 

fiut-vSn  6m,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  venom.]  To 
exceed  in  venom  or  poison ;  to  be  more  venomous 
than. 

"Slander    .     .     .    whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile." 

Shakesp..  Cumbrllnr,  lii.  4. 

6"ut-Vle',  r.  t.  [Eug.  out,  and  vie.\  To  exceed,  to 
excel,  to  surpass. 

6"ut-vlg  -11,  r.  /.  [Ene.  out,  and  vigil.}  To  out- 
watch ;  to  exceed  in  vigilance,  (fuller:  Worthies, 
ii.  490.) 

6ut  vll  -lain,  f.  t.  [Ene.  out,  and  rtl/atn.]  To 
exceed  or  surpass  in  villainy. 

"He  hath  outvillained  villainy  so  far  that  the  rarity 
redeems  him."—  Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Hell,  iv.  3. 

6"ut-v61$e',  t'.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  voice.]  To  exceed 
in  noise  or  clamor;  to  sound  louder  than. 

"  Whose  shoaU    .    .     .    outvoice  thedeep-mouth'dsea." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V. ,  v.     ihilrmt 

out  vote',  v.  t.  [English  out,  and  vote,  v.]  To 
exceed  in  the  number  of  votes;  to  defeat  by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

out-walk'  (I  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  walk.v.] 
To  walk  longer,  faster,  or  more  thau ;  to  excel  in 
walking. 

"  Yett  and  out-watcht. 
Yea,  and  onttrnlked  any  ghost  alive." 

Ben  Jonson:  Fortunate  Isles,  Masouc. 
Out  -Wall, «.    [Eng.  out,  and  wall.} 

1.  Lit,:  The  outside  or  external  wall  of  a  building 
or  other  structure. 

2.  Fig.:  The  outside,  the   exterior;  to   outward 
appearance. 

out  -ward,  *out-warde,  *ut-ward,  <idr., «.  &  s, 
[A.  S.  uteweurd,  uteirenl,  from  iite=out,  and  weard, 
a  suffix  denoting  direction.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  To  or  toward  the  outside   or    exterior;   out- 
ward. 

"  Ladde  hyre  outwaril  of  the  chyrche." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  339. 

2.  On  the  outside  or  exterior;  outwardly. 

"  Grace  ynough  outward  had  he." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,300. 

3.  To  foreign  parts  or  countries. 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Forming  or  being  situate  on  the  outside  or 
superficial  part  of   anything;    exterior,  external; 
superficial,  outside. 

2.  External ;  visible  externally ;   showing,  appar- 
ent. 

"  Her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes." 

Scott:  Kokel^l,  i.  2. 


S.  Tending  or  directed  toward  the  exterior  or 
outside;  as,  an  oultrurd  course. 

*4.  Touting  or  derived  from  without;  extrinsic, 
adventitious. 

"  An  outward  honor,  for  on  inward  toll." 

Shukesp. .-  Kichard  111.,  1.  4. 

*5.  Foreign;  not  intestine  ;  not  domestic. 
*6.  Public,  civil;  as  opposed  to  "religions. 
"  Ohenaniah  and  his  sons  were  for  the  outwmrd  business 
over  Israel,  for  officers  and  judges."—!  Chronicles  xxvi.  29. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Geom. :  The  same  as  exterior;  as,  an  outward 
angle. 

2.  Fort.:  The  same  as  SALIENT  (q.  v.). 

3.  Theol. :  Carnal,  corporeal,  fleshly;  opposed  to 
spiritual ;  as,  the  outward  man. 

*C.  ^1«  sttbst.:  The  external  form;  the  exterior 
appearance. 

"  Outliving  beauty's  outward." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresstda,  ill.  2. 

Outward-bound,  a.  Proceeding  from  a  port  or 
country ;  as,  an  <intir<u'<l-l><niii<t  ship. 

6ut -ward-lj1,  adv.    [Eng.  outward ;  -ly.] 

1.  Externally;   on   the   outside,   as  opposed   to 
inwardly. 

14  Cnearf  ul  signes  he  shewed  outwardly." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xil.  35. 

2.  In  appearance ;  not  in  reality  or  sincerity. 

"  For  what  almost  could  be  outwardly  done  which  these 
men  did  not  do  ?" — South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  1. 

6~ut  -ward  ngss,  s.  [Eng.  outward;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  outward. 

out -ward?,  adv.  [Eng.  outward,  with  adv.  suff. 
•s.)  Toward  the  outer  parts;  from  the  interior  or 
inside;  outward. 

"The  light  falling  on  them  is  not  reflected  onfirard*." 
— Xewton:  Optics. 

6"ut  wish  ,  r.  t.  [English  out,  and  wash,  v.]  To 
wash  out ;  to  cleanse  from. 

6~Ut-wat9h  ,  r.  /.  [Eng.  out,  and  watch,  v.]  To 
ratch  longer  than  to  watch  till  the  disappearance 


w 
of. 

6~Ut -way,  s.    [English  out,  and  way.}    A  way  or 
passage  out ;  an  outlet 

"Itself  of  larger  size,  distended  wid«, 
In  divers  streets  and  outieays  multiply'd." 

/'  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  v. 

Cut  wSalth  ,  r.  t.    [Eng    out,  and  wealth.]    To 
exceed  in  wealth. 

"They  did  so  much  outwit  and  tmtirealth  us." — Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  253. 

6"ut-wear  ,  *out  weare,  r.  t.    [English  out,  and 
wear.  ] 

1.  To  wear  out. 

"The  Lord  shal  1  write  it  in  a  scroll 
That  ne'er  shall  be  outworn.'1 

Milton:  Psalm  iMxrii. 

2.  To  last  longer  than ;  to  outlast. 

"A  calender  for  every  yeare, 
That    .    .    .    time  in  durance  shall  otttweare." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Deo. 

3.  To  waste,  to  spend. 

"The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  r.,  Iv.  2. 

fiut-wear  -f,  v.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  weary,  v.]    To 
weary  out ;  to  wear  out. 

"T  outn-earu  them  through  all  their  sins'  variety." 

Cowleu:  Davidefs,  ir. 

*6"ut-weSd  ,  r.  t.    [  English  out,  and  weed,v.]    To 
weed  out ;  to  extirpate  as  a  weed. 
"  Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  jealousy  a  weed; 
The  sparks  soon  quench,   the   springing  weed  ouf- 

weed."  Spenser.     (Todd.) 

6ut-weSp  ,  f.  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  weep.]    To  weep 
more  than ;  to  exceed  or  surpass  in  weeping. 
"  Meantime  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Otttweeps  an  hermit,  and  our  prays  a  saint." 

Ifryden:  Annus  Sllrabilis,  cclxi. 
6ut-wSlgh'  (gh  silent),  v.  t.    [English  out,  and 
weiyh.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  exceed  in  weight  or  gravity  ;  to  weigh 
more  than. 

2.  Fig. :  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  influence,  impor- 
tance, weight,  or  value. 

' '  From  you  it  comes,  and  this  lost  grace  outweighs." 
Longfellow:  Student's  Tale. 
»6ut-well ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  out,  and  well,  v.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  pour  out. 

"His  fattle  waves  doe  fertile  slime  tiutwell." 

f,,.-u<u>r:  F.  C.,   I.  1.21. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rise,  spring,  or  issue  out,  as  from 
a  well. 

"From  virtue's  fount  the  purest  joys  outwell." 

Thomson :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  36. 

*6ut-wend  ,   v.  t.      (Eng.    out,    and    vend.]    To 
wend  or  go  beyond.     (Spenser:  F.  V-,  V.  viii.  4.) 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shin;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


6~ut  whirl  .  r.  I. 
whirl  faster  thuu. 


outwhirl 

[English  ouf,  and   ichirl.]    To 


"  Oriere  to  •««  thy  wheel 

Of  eamliM  change  uulienirl"!  in  human  lite." 
' 
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oval  of  Descartes,  Cartesian-oval,  • . 

Math.:  A  curve  Mich  that  t !m  ,-imultaneous  incre- 
ments of  two  lint  s  drawn  from  1  in-  •'•nrratiug  point 
of  thecurvototwo  fixed  point*,  have  always  toeach 


over 

ovate-rotundate,  a.    [OVATO-ROTUNDATE. ] 
ovate-subulate,  a.    Between  ovate  and  subulate 
(q.v.). 

6  va    tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  orationcm.  acru*. 
exultation,  from  ovtitwt,  pa. 


1'uuntf:  .\'ii/af  Thong***.  '•  217.       other  a  constant  ratio.    If  the  ratio  is  equal  to  — 1,    Of  oeafio=shoutiug,  exultation,  fro 
Silt  whore    (IT  silent),  r.  t.    [English  out,   and    t  ho  oval  becomes  an  ellipse;  if  it  is  equal  to +1,  it    par.  of  ofo=to  shout.] 

I'o  exceed  in  lowdness.  is  a  hyperbola.  1.  Rom.Antiq.:  A  lc--<>r  or  minor 


6  va-ll:a,  «.;.;. 


Zoftl.:  The  name  given  by  Latrcille,  followed  by 


vkorr.] 

•6nt  Win  ,  f.  '.    iEng.  nut,  and  trin.]    To  win  or 
find  a  way  out  of;  to  get  out  uf. 

h  thornee  and  barren  brake*  environed  round, 
That  none  the  same  may  easily  cwrtHn." 

<Sut  Wind  i-.  r.  [Eng.  oul,  and  wind,  v.]  To  Cuyier,',fcc7,~to  thoso"L"imodipoda  which  liave  the 
diiintanSe;  to  extricate  by  winding;  to  unloose,  body  oval  with  the  segments  transverse.  Genus  or 
(Man:  Life  of  the  H.ul.  i  sub-genus,  (  yamus  (q.  v.). 

fiut  wlnd6w.  .(SUt  wln-d«r.  . .  [Eng.  o«f.  f^1^™-"^'^  °™';  <«»""*«"<<"»* 
and  window.]  A  projecting  window;  a  bay  window.  T"  Jval,  egg-suapeu. 

<Sut  wing  .  „.  t.    [Eng. out, and  win3.]  „  «r  Z£*k*f*  EfeSB!1' 

1.  on  I.  I. ung. :  To  move  faster  on  the  wing  than; 
to  outstrip  m  Hying. 

"  Aa  ahe  attempt*  at  worda,  bin  courser  spring! 
O'er  hills  and  lawn*,  and  even  a  wiah  outKingt.' 

OarfV  ori'il.-  HrlamorphoKti.ii. 

2.  Mil.:  Tooutflank.    (CromicelltoLenthall, Aug. 
20,l'-i 

Out  wit ,  t'.  t.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  w«f.] 

1.  To  defeat  by  superior  ingenuity  or  cunning ;  to 


_. triumph  con- 

6  val  -bu-m8n,  «.  [Pref.  <«•-.  and  Eng.  albttSM*.]    coded  to  those  who  had  gained  an  easy  victory,  or  a 
r,r  whit,.  ,,r  >ii,  n»ir  victory  over  slaves.  Tho  general  entered  the  city  on 

foot,  or,  in  later  times,  on  horseback,  attire,!  in  - 


[Sent.  pi.  of  otx>li«=belonging    g\mp\o"t^gd  pr'aiejcta^'  frequently  unattended    by 

to  nn  ovation,  but  used  as  if =pval.J  --•-»  *f-  ->.-•--*-  —     — <...ii...  .1 :u — 


simple  toga  nreetezta,  frequently  unattended    Dy 
troops,  and  tho  display  terminated  by  the  sacrifice 


"  The  ovatiitn,  or  minor  triumph,  is  also  stated  to  have 
had  iu  origin  In  this  war."— Leieis:  ('mi.  Early  Roman. 
II, -t.  ,  IN.V,  ..  ii.  22. 

2.  Any  extraordinary  and  spontaneous  exhibition 
of  honor  or  respect  paid  to  one  who  is  a  favorite  of 
tho  public. 

6-va  t6-,  prefijc.  [Latin  oi'a/u».]  Ovate,  ogg- 
6-v&nt,  a.  [Lat.  onuui,  pr.  par.  of_oro=to  tri-  shaped. 

ovato-acumlnate,  •<.  Egg-shaped  and  tapering 
to  a  point. 

ovato-cylindraceous,  «.    Egg-shaped,  with  a 
convolute  cylindrical  figure ;  ovate  but  elongated 
[  PELVIC-IKEMATCK-ELK.]    so  as  to  approach  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 

OvatO-deltOld,  a.    Triangularly  egg-shaped, 
ovato-oblong,  a.    Egg-shaped,  but  drawn  out  in 


In  an  oval  man- 


, 

iimpli.)    Knjoyintr nn ovation  iq.  v.).    (P.Hollaiul: 
Camden,  p.  42.) 

6  var-I-an,  *6-vKr-I-al,  <i.    [Eng.  ovary ;  -an, 
•a 1. 1    Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  ovary. 

ovarian-apoplexy.  «. 

ovarian-cysts,  «.  pi. 

Pathol. :  One  of  the  three  kinds  of  tumors  occa 


of.    (XrofcA.) 

6~Ut  wfie  ,  r.  I.    [Eng.  nut,  and  woe.]    To  exceed 
in  sorrow  or  woe. 

6~ut  worn  -an,  r.  t.    [Eng.  ouf,  and  tooman.]    To 
excel  in  womanly  qualities. 

"  She  coold  not  be  unmanned,  no,  nor  outteomanftt." 
rrnnlraon:  Queen  Mart,  ill.  1. 

(Jht  -Work,  •.    [  Eng  oul,  and  wort,  8.] 

1.  Lit.  <*  Fort,  (pi.):  Works  included  in  the  de-    cancerous,  fibrous,  or  solid,  but 

ovarian-vesicle.,  ..pi. 

Zool.:  Tho  generative  buds  of  tho   Scrtnlarida. 


ian  cysts  tend  to  grow  to  a  great  size.  They  are 
often  fatal  within  four  years  unless  healed  by  a  suc- 
cessful operation. 

ovarian-dropsy,  i. 

Pathol.:  Dropsy  arising  from  the  rupture  of  an 
ovarian  cyst. 

ovarian-tumor,  a. 

Pathol. :  A  tumor  in  the  ovary,  whether  cystic, 

cystic 


Icel.  o/»,  owin:  Sw.  u</n;  Gor.  o/en;  Goth,  mitum.] 
A  close  chamber  in  which  substances  are  baked. 


"Stormed  the  outteorks  of  bia  fort 

Hull'  r    Hudlbra*.  iii.  1. 

2,  Fig.:  Anything whichactaasaguardordefenso 
at  a  distance. 

"The  car*  of  onr  outoorfoi,  the  na»y  royal  and  chipping 
Of  onr  kingdom."— Baetin:  AdvlottoStrOcvrve  \'lUert. 

6nt  w8rk  .  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  work,  T.]  To 
work  more  or  longer  than ;  to  surpass  in  work  or 
labor. 

<Sut  w8rn  ,  <i.  [Eng.  oi»<,  and  irorn.]  Worn  out, 
exhausted.  (Byron:  Maztppa,  ii.) 

6~Ut  worth  ,  r.  f.  [Eng.ouf.andirorlh.]  To  exceed 
in  worth  or  value ;  to  be  of  greater  worth  than. 
(Skaketp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.\.) 

*6"ut- wrist ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  tcrett.}  To  wrest 
or  take  by  violence ;  to  extort. 


heated,  or  dried  ;  a  chamber  iu  a  stove  or  range  in 
which  food  is  baked.  Ovens  are  used  for  various- 
purposos,  as  tho  rook  ink'  of  food,  tho  bakingof  clay 
and  ceramic  ware,  the  annealing  of  glass,  the  roast- 
ing, annealing  of  iron,  &c. 

**  To  be  in  the  name  oreu:  To  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition. 

oven-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A.  popular  uamo  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Furuarius. 

"The  or^n-ofrrfj*  derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  their  nest*.  .  .  .  The  edifice  ...  in  built 
inthenhape  of  a  dome,  the  entrance  being  on  one  Hide, 
6  Var-I-Ot -O-mlSt,  8.  [Eng.  ovariotom(y)  ; -i8t.]  so  aa  to  preaent  a  decided  resemblance  to  an  ordinary 
One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  iu  ovariotomy.  oven."— H'ood.-  niug.  Xat.  IIt*t.t  ii.  269. 

6-var-I-6t -o  my,  ».  [Eng.  ovary,  and  Gr.  tonic  tOven-WOOd,  «.  Brush-wood,  small  wood,  silt-h- 
as was  formerly  used  for  heating  ovens.  (Cmcper: 
Seedless  Alarm.) 

6-v6n  -Chf-ma,,  a.  [Lat.  or(um),  and  Greek  <•»• 
chw»m=an  infusion.) 

oof. :  The  namo  given  by  Prof.  Morten  to  oval 
cellular  tissue,  i.  e.  .tissue  with  oval  cells.  He  makes 
it  a  division  of  parenchyma. 

*6v  -en-18ss,  o.  [Eng.  own,  and  !<•*».]  Destitute 
of  or  wanting  an  oven. 

*O-ver,  *ovre, «.  [A.  S.  6frr;  O.  Dut.  oewr.J  The- 
shore. 


Tho  same  as  GoNOPHOKEg  (q.  v.). 


=a  cutting.] 

Siiry. :  The  cutting  an  ovarian  cyst  out  of  the 
body.  Tho  operation  is  successful  in  about  90  per 
cent. 

6  var  I  ous.  a.  [Lat.  ora,  pi.  of  orum  =  an  egg.] 
Consisting  of  eggs. 


P.I--.  .1 

"Ouhorouyht  by  your  transcendent  furiea." 

Hrn  Jontum:  Catiline,  111. 

dnt-ll-nf.r,/.  [Eng.ouf.andzanj,.]  Toexceed    wl'«n>t  is  called  infenor. 
or  surpass  in  buffoonery. 


"  On  the  seis  orrr."— Havflock,  321. 
6 -v8r,   prep.,  adv.  &  a.    I  A.  S.  ofer;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  over;  Icol.  yfir,  ofr;  Dan.  over;  Sw.  afivr; 
tr;  O.  H.  Ger.  ubar;  (loth,  u/ar,1  (ir.  hi//"  r; 


6  va  ri    tls,    s.     [Mod.  Latin   orar(ium) ;  suff. 
-Hit  (q.  v.).] 

I'athol.:  The  same  as  OAEITIS  and  OOFHORITIS 
(q-v.). 

o  var  -I-nm,  ».     [Lat.  oi-um  (pi.  oi'o)=an  egg.] 
Cut  write  .  r.  t.    f  Eng.  ouf,  and  wrife.]    To  BUT-    An  ovary  (q.  v.). 

pass  or  excel  in  writing.  6 -var-y,  «.    [Fr.  oi-airc ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ottario.] 

6ut  wrought  (Ought  as  it),  a.    [Eng.  ouf,  and       1.  Bot.:  A  hollow  case  placed  at  tho  base  of  the 

1    in   efficacy;    sur-    pistil,  and  containing  one  or  more  cells  inclosing    (>er.  uoei  .  _ .  __. ,  _.       . 

ovules,    t'alled  by  LUIIIBPUS  the  Gormen  (q.v.).    Its    Lat.  super;  Sansc.  upari.     Over  is  frequently  in 
normal  state  is  to  be  superior  to  tho  calyx  ;  but  in    poetry  contracted  into  o'er,  whether  it  stands  alone, 
some  cases  it  is  adherent  to  tho  tubo  of  the  calyx,    or  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound.] 
"od  inferior.     It  may  also  be  parietal       A.  -4«  preposition: 

_  Hysiul. :  Tho  organ  in  which  the  ova  or  germs  ,?;  Ab/iTC,;  in  a  h™her. .  Position  or  place  t  hau ; 
of  the  future  offspring  are  formed  and  temporarily  ab<>vo  tho  top  or  summit  of;  opposed  to  under  or 
contained.  It  consists  of  an  outer  fibrous  coat  and 
a  parenchyma,  or  stroma.  In  the  human  female 
tho  right  and  left  ovary  are  two  oval  comprised 
bodies,  attached  to  tho  uterus  by  a  narrow  fibrous 
cord,  and  more  slightly  by  the  nmhriatr>d  ends  of 
tho  Fallopian  tubes,  which  admit  of  tho  pas-air*'  of 
the  ovum  from  tho  ovary  to  the  uterus,  and,  if  it 
becomes  impregnated,  it  remains  there  until  tho 
embryo  is  fully  developed. 


"Thou  dost  uufennv  Ookely." 

lt>  n  JaniHnt:  Epigram  190. 

6u  va  -r6-vlte, «.   [CWAEOWITE.] 

du  vl  ran  dra,  *.  [Abbreviated  from  ouriran- 
drajia  (=watcryam,i,  tho  Madagascar  name  of  these 
planta.) 

.Hot.:  A  genus  of  Jnncaginace*.  [LATTirE-LEAF.] 

0V,  r-'ff.    [Ovo.] 

6  val.  «0  vail,  a.A  i.  [O.  Fr.  otvif;  Fr.  oralf, 
from  Lat.  ontm=an  egg;  Sp.  oral;  Ital.  ovate. J 

A.  An  aitjicttvt : 

I.  urn.  l.'ini,.:  Of  the  shape  or  figure  of  the  out- 
line of  an  egg;  egg-.hnp.-l;  elliptical. 

II.  Bot.:  Having  the  figure  of  an  ellipse. 

B.  Asntbft.:   An  egg-^hnpfil  llgiire,  or  n  figure 
resoniWintf  an  ellipse,  lint  differing  from  it  in  not 
being  bymmetrical,  beuig  broader  at  one  end  than 
ut  th.-  . 

oval-chuck,  *. 

l.nth.  :  A  chuck  invented  by  Sharp,  for  oval  or 
elliptic  turning. 

oval-compass, «.  A  compass  for  describing  ovals, 
oval-file,  «.    A  file  having  an  elliptical  or  oval 
eross-soction.    Used  sometimes  a«  a  gullet  ing  file. 


below. 

"Over  my  altam  hath  he  1 

ahakeap.:   Onim  and  Adttni*,  103. 

2.  Coming  or  reaching  above  tho  top  of ;  as.  The> 
water  is  over  my  shoes. 

X  Upon  tho  surface  of;  upon  or  along  the  ext<-nt 
of. 

4.  During  tho  whole  time  of;  through;  as,  to> 
keep  cornortr  tho  winter. 

f>.  Across;    from  one  side  to  tho  other  of; 


•6  -TIT-*,  a.    [OVAT.ON.]    Pertaining  to  an  ova-    ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^'^ 

hedge. 

6.  Above    in    excellence,    dignity,    position.    ..r 
value. 

7.  Above  in  authority,  power,  or  influence. 


tion.     (Browne:  Miicellany  Tracts,  ii.) 
6  -vate,  6'-Yat-M,  a.     [Lat.  oralu*,  from  oriim 

•ith    the    lower  ex- 


Egg-shaped, 


•~g.  1 

1.  llnl.     l.,i 
trt-initics  bro..  .    ,,. 

2.  Botany:   Egg-shap«Ml,    oblong,    or    elliptical; 
Itroailt-r  at  the  lower  end,  like  the  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  an  egg. 

ovate-acuminate,  n.   [OvATo-AcuunjATE.] 

ovate  -  cyllndraceous,   «.      [OVATO-CVUXDEA- 
i  -Eors.  ] 
ovate-deltoid,  «.    [OV,>T(I-DKI.TOII.. 

ovate-lanceolate,  a.    Between  ovate  and  lance- 
"Lit,-  i  ,j.  v.). 

ovate-oblong, «.    [OVATOOBLOXO.I 


"I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  thing*."—  Matthew 

.*.    .•:; 

8.  Above;  denoting  superiority  in  a  struggle  or 
(••  -nti-st ;  upon. 

'.'.  I'sed  to  denote  a  state  of  being  iMnjag'4*!  in.  or 
attentive  to  somethini;. 

"At*  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  hi!«  prey." 

>/KjAc.sj-. ;  Mtpf  „/  Lucrfcr,  421. 

10.  Used  to  denote  the  cause  or  motive   of  an 
action. 

"To  weaporer  hl«  country's  wrongs." 

Shattap.:  llenruli:.  ft.  /.,  iv.  3. 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w6rk. 


whit,     flill, 
who,     son; 


father;     we,    w<t,     here,     camel,    h£r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
mate,     cob,     ctlre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 


marine; 
ey-a. 


go,     p6t. 
qu  =  kw. 


overabound 

11.  With  care,  oversight,  of  anxiety  for:  with  run- 
cern  for,  upon ;  as,  to  watch  over  a  person's  interest. 
I-'.  In  addition  to;  bedda  . 

13.  Above,  before. 

"But  O,  o'er  all,  forget  not  KUda'a  race." 

Collins:  On  the  Superstition  of  the  Utahlands. 

14.  Upward  of,  more  than;  iu  excess  of;  as,  He 
lost  over  a  hundred  pounds. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  excess;  more  than  the  proper  or  necessary 
quantity. 

"He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  ot-er."— AVurtM.-; 
xvi.  18. 

2.  Excessively ;  too  much ;  very,  too,  greatly ;  as, 
a  task  over  difficult. 

3.  Above  the  top  or  brim. 

"  Good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together  and 
running  over." — Luke  vi.  88. 

4.  From  side  to  side;  across,  athwart;  in  width. 

"A  circular  rim,  about  a  foot  over." — Grew. 

5.  From  one  side  to  another ;  with  verbs  of  motion 
or  passage ;  especially  from  one  coast  or  shore  to 
another. 

"I'll  over  then  to  England." 

Shakeap.,  Heart  VI.,  PI.  I.,  v.  8. 

6.  From  one  side  or  person  to  another ;  by  way  of 
transfer. 

"  See  him  delivered  o'er." 

Shakesp. :  Lore's  Labor* 8  Lost,  1.  1. 

7.  From  one  side  to  the  other;  as,  to  turn  over; 
to  roll  over. 

8.  On  or  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  cover  it. 

"Strew  me  over  with  maiden  flowers.'' 

Shakes?.:  Henry  VIII.,  Iv.  2. 

9.  Throughout ;  from  beginning  to  end ;  fully,  com- 
pletely. 

"I  have  heard  it  over,  and  it  is  nothing." 

Shakcsp.:  Miilsitmnter  Wight's  Dream,  v. 

10.  At  an  end  ;  past,  finished. 

"  The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  Tower." 

Sfott:  Lau  itf  the  Last  Jtiiutrel,  i.  1. 

11.  With  repetition;  again;  another  or  a  second 
time. 

"  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  2 

C.  As  adjective : 

1.  Upper,  uppermost. 

"  His  overest  aloppe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  16,101. 

2.  Covering,  outer;  especially  in  composition ;  as, 
over-shoes,  &c. 

3.  Superior,  higher ;  as,  an  ouer-lord. 

D.  As  substantive : 

Cricket:  A  certain  number  of  balls  (usually  five) 
delivered  in  succession  by  a  bowler  from  one  end, 
after  which  the  fielders  pass  over  to  other  places  in 
the  field,  and  the  ball  is  bowled  by  another  bowler 
from  the  other  end. 

" was  out  leg-before  from  the  last  ball  of  the  first 

over." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  1.  Over  and  above :  Besides;  in  addition. 
"Moses  tookthe  redemption  money  of  them  that  were 
ov  er  and  above." — Numbers  iii.  49. 

2.  Over  and  over : 

(1)  Repeatedly;  with  repetition. 

"I  have  told  them  over  andorer." 

Shaketp..-  Merry  Hires  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

(2)  Turning  a  complete  somerset. 

"Here  o'eratid  u'erone  falls." 

Shakeap.:  Midsummer  Xighfs  Dream,  iii.  2. 

3.  Over  again:  Once  more; again. 

4.  Over  against :  Opposite ;  in  front  of. 

"Over  against  this  church  btands  a  large  hospital." — 
Addison:  On  Italy. 

5.  All  over: 

(1)  So  as  to  affect  the  whole  of  a  surface  in  every 
part ;  completely. 

(2)  At    an  end;  finished;  as.  It  is  all  over  with 

6.  Over  the  left:  [LEFT,  «[  (1).] 

7.  To  put  one  over  the  door :  To  turn  one  out. 

6-ver  a  bflund',  r.  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  abound.] 
To  bo  superabundant  ;toabound  more  than  enough. 

"  The  learned,  never  overabounding  in  transitory  coin." 
—Pope:  Letters. 

6-ver-act',  r.  /.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  act,  v.] 

A.  2Y(i/js///<r : 

1.  To  do,  act,  or  perform  to  excess ;  as,  to  orer- 
act  a  part. 

*2.  To  influence  too  much  or  unduly  ;  to  over- 
influence. 

B.  Intrants.:  To  act  more  than  is  necessary;  to 
overdo  things. 
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overbright 


6-ySr-ac  -tion,  *.  [Kng.  over,  and  action.]  Ex- 
08M&T8  or  exaggerated  action. 

8  V§r-ac  -tlve,  a.  [Eag.  over,  and  active.]  Too 
active  ;  active  to  c>uvs-. 

o-vSr-af-fe'ct' ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  affe ct.]  To 
affect  love  or  be  disposed  toward  too  much. 

"Yet  can  I  not  BO  overaffect  it." — Bp.  Hall:  To  Lord 
Bishop  of  Palisburi/. 

6-v8r-&g  I-tate.  r.  /.  [Eng.  over,  and  agitate.] 
To  discuss  too  much  or  too  frequently. 

"A  business  so  oreragftated." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Con- 
science, Dec.  3,  case  7. 

*8'-v8r  all,  *6  -v8r-al,udV.  [ Eng.  over,  and  a((.] 
Everywhere ;  altogether. 

6'-v8r-alls., «.  pi.    [OVERALL.] 

I.  Odinary  Language : 

1.  Loose  trousers  of  a  light,  stout  material,  worn 
over  others  by  workmen,  &c.,  to  protect  them  from 
dirt,  wet,  &c. 

2.  Leggings.     (Blackmore:   Lorna   Doone,  chap, 
xxxviii.) 

II.  Mil. :  The  pantaloons  used  by  cavalry.  The 
namo  was  formerly  applied  to  the  boot  pulled  over 
the  trousers,  then  to  the  trousers  which  were  leath- 
ered at  the  foot,  and  up  the  inside  of  each  leg  to  the 
knee,  and  lastly,  when  this  was  done  away  with,  to 
the  pantaloons  only. 

o-vSr-anx-I'-e't-y'.  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  anxiety.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  overanxious ;  excessive 
anxiety. 

6  yer  anx  ious  (z  asksh),  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
ini.riiiii.i.l  Too  anxious;  anxious  to  excess. 

6-y8r-anx  -iofis-lj?  (x  as  ksh),  adv.  [Eng.  over- 
anxiotut;  -ly.\  In  an  overanxious  manner;  with 
excessive  anxiety. 

6-vSr-arch',  r.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  arch,  v.]  To 
hang  over  or  cover  like  an  arch ;  to  form  an  arch 
over. 

"Outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade." 

Covrper:  Task,  vi.  70. 

6-v8r-awe'(  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  awe,  v.l  To 
keep  in  awe  by  superior  influence ;  to  restrain  by 
awe. 

"  To  overawe  the  malcontents  within  the  walls." — ,¥a- 
raulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

6-v8r-awed ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERAWE.] 
1.  Restrained  by  awe  or  superior  influence. 
"The  nations  ureravfil,  surcease  to  fight." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  iii.  1,024. 
*2.  Regarded  as  possessing  an  excessive  power  of 
producing  awe. 

*6-v8r-aw'-fdl,  o.  [Eng.  over,  andatc/uJ.]  Too 
full  of  awe;  too  much  impressed  with  feelings  of 
awe  and  reverence.  (Milton.) 

*6-v8r-awn  ,  t'.  [Eng.  over,  and  awn(ing).}  To 
overshadow. 

"Above  the  depths  four  overatenlng  wings 
Bore  up  a  little  car." — Southey:  Thalaba,  zii. 

6-V§r-bal'-an§6t  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  6a/ance,  v.] 

1.  To   more    than    balance ;    to  weigh  down ;  to 
exceed  in  weight,  value,  or  importance ;  to  prepon- 
derate, to  outweigh. 

"  Deeds  always  overbalance  words." — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  vii.,  ser.  13. 

2.  To  destroy  or  lose  the  balance  or  equilibrium 
of;  as,  to  overbalance  one's  self. 

6  -v8r-bal-ance,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  balance,  s.] 
That  which  overbalances;  anything  which  out- 
weighs or  exceeds  other  things  in  weight,  value,  or 
importance ;  something  more  than  an  equivalent. 

"To  give  itself  an  overbalance  from  an  equipoise." — 
Edwards:  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  li.,  g  7. 

•o-vSr-bar'-rSn,  adj.  [Eng.  over,  and  barren.] 
Excessively  barren  or  unproductive. 

"A  plaine,  moderately  dry  but  yet  not  opertarreii  or 
sandy." — Bacon*  Hist.  Life  and  Death. 

*6-ver-bat  -tie,  *o-yer-bat-tel,  a.  [Eng.  over, 
andbattle,a.]  Toofertile;  too  productive.  (Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §3.) 

6-v8r-bear  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  ot-er,  and  bear,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  bear  down,  to  overpower,  to  overwhelm. 
"  [He]  freshly  looks,  and  oreroears  attaint." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V'.,  iv.     (Chorus.) 
2.  To  overcome  by  argument,  entreaty,  effrontery, 
&c. 
*3.  To  overbalance,  to  outweigh. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  boar  too  much  fruit ;  to  be  too 
fruitful  or  prolific. 

6  vgr  bear  -ance,  ».  [English  overbear;  -ance.] 
Annoyance.  (Davies.)  (The  extract  quoted  might 
well  bear  the  sense  of  imperiousness.) 

"The  same  front  of  haughtiness,  the  same  brow  of 
•  in  rt"tirance."— U.  Brooke:  Foolnf  fjualilu,  i.  i!16. 


6-v8r-beSr  -Ing,  pr.  par., a.  A  «.    [OVERBEAH.J 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  (ttljf  i  tii'i  : 

1.  Bearingor  pressing  down  by  weight  or  number  ; 
overpowering. 

2.  Dogmatical,  arrogant,  haughty,  imperious. 
*C.  Aisubst. :  Overpowering  weight  or  influence. 
"The    overbeaHngs    at    passion."  —  Qlanvtll:    Scepslf 

Scicnttflca,  ch.  uiii. 

6-v5r-bear  -Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  overbearing;  -ly.1 
In  an  overbearing  manner ;  naughtily,  imperiously. 

6-vSr-bSnd',  v.  t,  A  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  bend.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bend  to  excess ;  to  apply  too  much 
in  any  direction.  (Bp.  Hall:  The  Christian,  %  3.) 

*B.  Intrant. :  To  bend  over. 

*6  v8r-bl  as,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  bias.]  To 
influence  unduly. 

"Overbiased  by  their  own  private  Interest*."— Gaudenr 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  180. 

6  vSr  bid',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  bid.] 

A.  Tran«. :  To  bid  or  offer  too  much  for ;  to  offer 
more  than  the  value  of. 

"You  have  o'crbid  all  my  past  sufferings." 

Itryden:  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bid  too  highly ;  to  offer  an  excess- 
ive price. 

"Take  it,  h'as  overbidden  by  the  Bun:  bind  him  to  his. 
bargain  quickly." — Seaum.  <fr  Flet.:  Scornful  Lndj,  ii.  1. 

6-v6r-bIde',i'.  i.  [A.  S.  oferbtdan.]  To  remain 
or  live  after.  (Seven  Sages,  1,731.) 

6-v8r-black  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  black.]  To 
besmirch.  (Daniel:  Hi*t.  Eng.,  p.  6.) 

5-v8r-bl6W,  v.  i.  &  t.   [Eng.  over,  and  blow,  v.] 
*A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  blow  too  violently. 

2.  To  blow  over ;  to  bo  past  its  violence. 

"Untill  the  blustering  storme  is  ot'erMowme." 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  I.  i.  10. 
B.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  blow  away  ;  to  dissipate  by,  or 
as  by  wind. 

"  When  this  cloud  of  Horrow's  cnwrMomi." 

M  oiler:  Death  of  Lady  Kich,  45. 

2.  Music :  A  pipe  is  said  to  bo  overblown  when  the 
pressure  of  air  forces  it  to  speak  an  overtone,  in- 
stead of  its  fundamental  note. 

6-v8r-bl6wn'  (1),  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  blown  (2).J  • 
Having  blossomed  too  fully  ;  more  than  fully  blown. 
' '  Thus  overblown  and  seeded,  I  am  rather 
Fit  to  adorn  his  chimney  than  his  bed." 

Jieaum.  <«•  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 

6-v8r-blown   (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERBLOW.] 

6  -ver-bbard,  *over-boord,  *over  boorde,  <"'>•. 
[Eng.  over,  and  hoard,  s.  ]  Over  the  side  of  a  ship ;. 
out  of  a  ship ;  away.  (Lit.  t&fig.) 

"All  of  us  sacrifice  onr  sins,  cast  them  overboard." — 
Brinsley:  A  Groan  for  Israel,  p.  24. 

*!(  To  throw  overboard:  To  discard,  to  desert,  to- 
betray. 

6-vSr-b61r,  f.  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  boil.]  To  boil 
over  or  to  excess.  (Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  69.) 

6-vSr-bold  ,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  bold.]  Bold  to- 
excess,  too  bold ;  forward,  impudent. 

S-vSr-bold'-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  overbold;  -ly.]  la 
an  overbold  manner. 

"If  overboldly  we  have  borne  ourselves." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

6-vSr-boOk  -lab.,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  bookish.]. 
Too  much  given  to  books  or  study. 

"You  must  forsake 
This  overbooktsh  humor."  Ford. 

6-v8r-bijrne  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERBEAR.] 

6  v8r-b6Hn'-tS-oQB,  a.  fEng.  over,  and  bounte- 
ous.] Bounteous  or  liberal  to  excess;  too  boun- 
tiful. 

"Not  to  be  ouerbounfeotw." — Milton:  Answer  to  Eikon 
Basilike. 

6  vSr-bSw  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  bow,  v.]  To- 
bend  or  bow  over ;  to  bend  in  a  contrary  direction. 

"The  best  way  to  straighten  what  is  crooked  is  to  over- 
bow  it." — Fuller. 

6  -ver-bred,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  bred  (q.  v.).J 
Too  polite,  exceedingly  complaisant.  (Gaudt.i: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  Pref.,  p.  6.) 

6  vSr  breed  ,  v.  t .  or  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  breed,  v.  J 
To  breed  to  excess. 

6  -vSr-brldie,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  briilr/,-.]  \ 
bridge  over  a  line  of  railway  at  a  station  connect- 
ing the  platforms,  or  over  a  canal. 

6-ver-brIgb.V  (afc  silentl.n.  f  English  over,  and 
bright.]  Too  bright;  bright  to  execs-. 


b«il,     boy;     poTit,    Jowl;    cat,     5011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb,  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  --  bel,     deL, 


overbrim 
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overcunous 


6-v8r  cast ,  r><>.  par.  or  a.    [OVERCAST,  v.] 
overcast-staff, «. 

Shifurriifht. :  A  scale  or  measuri- employe*^  to  de- 


terininoVliodifferonce'  between  tnVcurvos  of  tho.-e 
timbers  which  arc  placed  near  the greatest  breadth 
an(j  those  which  are  near  the  extremities  of  the 


*-v8r-brlm  ,  r.  i.    [  Eng.  otrr,  and  brim.] 
1.  1'n  flow  or  run  over  the  brim  or  edge,  as  a 
liquid. 

~.   I  <>  >»• -.,  full  that  Ilitt  contents  ran  or  flow  over 
tho  brim  or  edge ;  to  overflow. 

"Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'ert>rtm."  —  Ctilrrtdu>'. 

0  v8r  brimmed',  «.    [Ene.  otrr,  and  brimmed.]    keel. 
Having  too  large  or  wide  a  brim.  6  v8r  cast   Ing,  ».    [Eng.  otrr,  and  catting.] 

6  v8r-brow  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  otrr,  and  brotc.]    To 
liaiik'over;  to  overhang. 

"  Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 
Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  valleys  deep." 

ViAHnt:  Ode  on  tne  Poetical  Cnaraeter. 

6-v8r  build  .  v.  t.  &  i.  '[Bug.  over,  and  build.} 
A.  Tratntitin  : 


B.  Atsubtt.:  Excessive  cold. 

"Save  It  from  overheat  and  own-old."— Bacon: 

t.,  a  411. 


6  v8r  c6T-8r,  r.  /.    [Eng.  oirr.  and  color,  v.]  To 
timers'  wiaciraro"pTac*dne«V  the  greatest  bread!  I,    color  to  excess  or  too  highfy ;  to 


•I.  Ord,  Lang.:  A  darkening,  clouding,  or  ob- 
scuring ;  gloom. 

"  With  the  dark  overeatting  of  superstitious  copes  anil 
flaminical  vestures."—  Hilton:  Keaton  of  f/iurc»  Govern- 
meat.  bk.  11.,  ch.  il. 

II.  Technically: 

I,  Book-bind. :  The  doubling  of  an  edge  of  a  single 

1.  To  build  over.    (Lit.&Ag.)  (Counter:  Task,  iii.    1''"'  "r  plate  to  be  sewed  in,  so  as  to  give  a  hold  to 
IW.j  tho  thread. 

•i.  To  build  more  on  than  there  is  room  for,  or       '-.  N.  ./•./,,/.    Laying  two  edges  of  cloth  together 
ihati  ix  required;  as,  Tho  district  is  tnrr/juilf.  and  whipping  them  by  a  thread  which  goes  over 

B.  /"/raw.jjo^uildmore  than  is  required,  or    ^OHovcr'     Csed  to  preTOnt  *"  raTehng  ° 

6  v8r-cit9h  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  otrr,  and  catch.] 


Ui.m  ..ii.-'.  means  will  allow. 

to  v8r-bfilk  ,  f.  t.  [Eng.  otrr,  and  bulk.]  To  over- 
IMIWIT  or  overwhelm  by  excess  of  bulk;  to  bear 
down. 

"Breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil, 
Toot-erbttlk  us  all."  Xnakesp.:  Trotlu»,i.3. 

6~v8r-bflr  den,  8-v8r  bur  then,  r.  t.    [Eng. 


6-v8r-cftu  -tlOUS-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  otrr,  and  cau- 
1    Too  cautiously  ;  with  excess  of  caution  or 


care. 


"Out  of  the  orerchanye  of  nature." 

Beaum.  <t  flet.:  Maid's  Tragedy,  T. 

6-v8r-charge',  v.  t.  A  i.   [Eng.  oirr,  and  cAarffe.] 
A.  Transitive: 


over,  and  burden.]  To  load  with  too  great  a  weight ;    Cautious  or  careful  to  excess. 
ti>  <»•  rload. 

"The  orerttnrtlened  brain 
Heavy  with  labor."— Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

6  v8r  bflr    den  sOme,  a.    [Eng.  otrr,  and  bur- 
•denaome.J    Too  burdensome;  too  heavy  to  bear. 

"Think  all  carriages  to  be  overburdentome." — Kttlriyli 
nitl.  World,  bk.  tv.,  ch.  ill.,  9  11. 

6  ver  burn  ,  r.  t.it  i.    [Eng.  orrr,  and  burn.] 

A.  Trail*. :  To  burn  to  excess ;  to  burn  too  much. 
"Take  care  you    overburn    not  the  turf." — Mortimer: 

HuHlmndry. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  burn  with  too  great  zeal;  to  be 

«verzcnli.ii-. 

6  v8r  bug    f  (u  as  I),  a.    [Eng.  oirr,  and  buty.] 
Too  l>u<y. 

6-vSr  buy  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  oirr,  and  buy.] 

1 .  To  buy  to  too  great  an  extent. 

2.  To  buy  at  too  dear  a  price :  to  pay  too  dearly 
'or.    (Rhakftp.  •  Cymbeline,  i.  2.) 

6-v3r  can  -6  pj",  r.  r.    [Eng.  otvr,  anil  canopy.] 
To  cover  with  or  as  with  n  canopy. 

"Ovcrcanoptetl  with  lush  woodbine." 

Xnaketp     mdtummer  Xluhr*  Itream.  II.  2. 


exaggerate. 

6  vir-c6me  ,  v.  t.  A  i.    [A.  8.  o/ercuman,  from 
o/er=over,  and  c«mon=to  come.] 

A.  Trantitive: 

•1.  To  come  upon  or  over ;  to  attack  suddenly. 

"Can  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud?" 

Shakenp.:  Macbeth,  Iii.  4. 

•2.  To  spread  over ;  to  cover. 

"The  trees    .    .    . 
Cfercome  with  moss." 

Snakesp.:  Tilutt  Andronicut,  II.  8. 

3.  To  overpower,  to  vanquish,  to  conquer. 

"  With  good 
Still  i>cerco»i/U9  evil."        Milton:  P.  I...  iii.  666. 

*4.  To  fill  to  overflowing. 

"Th'  unfallowed  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomet  the  granaries  with  stores." 

Fhtllpt. 

5.  To  have  power,  sway,  or  dominion  over. 

"He  that  overcometh  his    herte   overcometh    twles." — 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Me Itbtette.. 

6.  To  surmount ;  to  get  the  better  of. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  gain  the  victory;  to  be  victori- 

"Thatthou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,  and 

6  V8r Change  ,  ».    [English  otrr,  aixl  change,  s.J    •"!«>««*  overcome  when  thou  art  judged."- 
Excossive  change;  fickleness,  versatility.  6  vSr-c6m  -8r,  'o-ver-com  mer,  ».    [Eng.  orer- 

cont(tf) ;  -er.]    One  who  overcomes ;  one  who  is  vic- 
torious ;  a  victor. 

"Compelling  as  well  the  overcome™  as  the  overcome  to 
be  hl»  tributaries."— Brende:  y.  Curtliu,  fol.  4. 

6  vSr  c6m  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [OVERCOME.] 
6-v8r-c6m  -Ing-1?,  ndr.  [Eng.  ouercomin(j;  -ly.] 
Like  one  whoovercomes  ;  like  a  victor  ;  victoriously. 


,  To  overtake. 

"  I  It  1  Is  the  very  door  him  overcauuht." 

Spenttr:  F.  Q..  IV.  Til.  3L 
2.  To  deceive,  to  outwit. 
^6  v8r-cau -tlous,  a.    [Eng.  oirr,  and  onu/i'oua.] 


1.  To  charge  or  load  to  excess ;  to  overload,  to 
overburden,  to  oppress. 

"With  no  rich  viands  overcharged." 

Coteper:  Klegy  vi.    (Trans.) 


"  Boldly  and  overeominylv  dedicate  to  him  such  things 


2.  To  load  with  too  great  or  too  heavy  a  charge,    as  are  not  fit."— store:  ConJ.  Caiitiala,  p.  78. 


for. 


as  a  gun. 

"Like an  orerfnnrgeti  gun  recoil." 

Snaleetp..-  Henri  It'.,  It.  II..  III.  2. 
3.  To  fill  to  excess ;  to  saturate ;  to  surcharge. 
"  Ore  rdiaryed  with  never-ceasing  rain." 

U'alier:  Instruction*  to  <i  fainter,  247. 


6-v8r-c5n  fl  denfe,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  confi- 
dence. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  overconfident ; 
excessive  confidence. 

S-v8r-c6n'-fI-dent,  n.  [English  owr,  and  confi- 
dent.] Confident  to  excess ;  too  confident. 

confijtentl//.]     In  an    overconfident  manner;  with 


n  statement.  -            -  -_, 

6.  To  charge  too  highly ;  to  demand  an  excessive  excess  of  confidence. 

o  v8r  cap    a  ble,  nrf/    [Eng.  ooer,  and  capable.]    Price  from  ;  to  rate  too  high.  fiver  cost  -If,  a.    [Eng.  ore?-,  and  co«/I0.]    Un 

Over  liable  or  prone  to     (Followed  by  of.)                      B.  Intrant.:  To  charge  t<x>  highly;  to  make  an  duly  or  excessively  costly. 


•rror»."-Hooter.  Kccle,.    overcharge. 

6  -v8r  charge,  «.    [OVERCHARGE,  r.] 
6    v8r  care,  «.    [Eng.  oirr  and  care.]   Excessive       1.  An  excessive  charge,  load,  or  burden. 

2.  A  charge  beyond  what  is  proper,  as  of  a  gun. 
'•'••  A  charge  of  more  than  is  just  or  proper  in  an 
account. 


"  The  Tery  overran 
And  nauseous  pomp  would  hinder  half  the  prayer." 


Too  careful;  carnful  to  excess;  overanxious. 
"  Foolish  overcare/ul  fathers." 

Heart  />'.,  PI.  II.,  Iv.  4. 


In  overcotttly,  effeminate    .     .     .    apparel." — Prynne: 
Blftrlo-Hastli,  V.  7. 

6-v8r  count ,  r.  t.    [Eng. oirr,  andcounf,  v.] 

1.  To  rate  or  reckon  above  the  true  value. 

"Thou  know'nt  how  much 
We  do  o'ercouu?  thee." 

Shatcegp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  outnumber. 

6-v8r-c6v  -8r,    r.    t.    [Eng.  oirr,  and  coirr,  v.] 


overcheck-brldle,  *.  ..____      ......     , 

Harnftt:  A   driving-bridle    having   a    rein   (the  To  cover  completely  over. 

&  ver  cark -InR  adi     IEns  over  and  rarJL-itui  1    overcllecj'-rp'n)  Passing  over  the  head  of  the  horse,  "  C/ereorer'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones." 

Ovi-reareful  overiuxioii^                                                   so  as  to  draw  the  bit  upward  into  the  angle  of  the  SAotf.p..-  Homeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  L 

mouth-  *6  v8r-craw  ,  r.  t.    [OVEBCKOW.] 


[Eng.  over,  and  carry.] 


6-T8r-c4r  -r}  ,  r.  *.  4  i. 
A.  Tranxitirt 

1.  To  carry  too  far  or  to  excess. 

"Lea*  easy  to  be  orrntirrirtt  by  ambition."  — 

2.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  overshoot. 


overcheck-rein.  ».    [OVERCHECK-BRIDLE.]  6-v8r-cr8d  -u-lous,  a.    [Eng.  oirr,  and  credu- 

6    vSr  Cly-Il,  n.    [Eng.  orer,  and  civil.]    Unduly    lotu.]    Too  credulous ;    trusting  or   believing    too 


or  excessively  civil.  easily  or  readily. 

6  v3r  Clean  ,  r.  t.   [Eng.  otrr,  and  clean,  v.]    To 
clean  ovennuch  or  to  excess. 


•I'Urlng  the  first  hole  homeward,  he  u.-<-rc<irr/f.l  the       6-v8r  Climb'  (b  silent),  f  f.    [English  orer,  and 
••en.  -field,  Oct.  8,  1888.  climb.J    To  climb  over. 


B.  /fi/rrnM. :  To  go  to  excess. 

"Tbadr  appetite  overrarrfM  to  a  mlsconceit  of  a  par. 
tlcular  good."  -flp.  Hall:  Selert  Thouokti,  p.  88. 


"Thla  fatal  gin  thus  orerr-lamb*  our  walles." 


"  Wisdom  pluoka  me 
From  orfrcreduloiii*  haste." 

Klialetii.  :  Jtacbrth,  iv.  3. 

•6-T8r-crIt  -1C,  «.    [English  orer,  and  crrtic.]    A 
hypercritic.    (Fuller:  H  orf  hiet,  i.  295.) 

6-v8r-cr6w  ,  *6  v8r-craw  ,   f.   t.    [Eng.  otrr, 


6  v8r-Cl6ud  ,  r.  (.    [Eng.  oirr,  and  cloud,  v.]    To    andcroir,  v.] 

6  v8r  carve  ,  *o  ver  kerve,  r.  /.     [Eng.  otrr,    cover  or  overspread  with  clouds ,  to  overcast.  *•  Tl 

ami  curve.]    Turin  across  or  ov'er.  "  The  silver  empresn  of  the  night. 

VerctoHded.  glimmers  in  a  fainter  light." 

Ticket:  The  PHeulx. 

6  v8r-c!6^  ,  r.  t.   [Eng.  otrr,  and  cloy.]  To  cloy; 
[Eng.  otrr,  and    to  fill  to  a  surfeit. 

"  More  than  melodious  are  these  word*  to  me. 


"  The  zodlake,  the  whlche  Is  partle  of  the  eight  sphere. 
^"•'rol™;,  equinoctial."— Chaucer:     ConcliuloHt    of 

*<ut*\T]  CMt  •*°"T*r  kMt- 


1.  To  darken,  to  rloud  ;  t,.  rover  with  gloom. 

"The  sky  is  overcoat 
V>  ith  a  continuous  cluu,l." 

mirth    Sign!  Pleer. 

2.  To  cover  generally ;  to  overspread. 

,..,,;. Io  rockon  or  estimate  at  too  high  a  flgnre  or 

"The  King,  in  hlsacoompt  , 


"'" 


?'/""'  *n 
°TOr  """""*' 


to  overpower. 
"The  potent  poison  quite  o'ercnnpa  my  spirit." 

Sltaltetp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
2.  To  insult. 

"Then  gan  the  villein  him  to  oven-mu-." 

.-•/"•inter:  F.  0-,  L  Ix.  80. 

6-T8r-cr6wd  ,  r.  t.    [English  oirr,  and  crotcd.] 

Marlowe.-  Dido,  111.  2.       Temporarily  or  permanently  to  crowd  a  number  of 
O'-v8r-c6at,  t.    |  Kng.  otrr,  and  coatt  s.]    A  coat    I»T>OHS  into  accommodation  too  small  to  admit  of 
worn  over  tho  rest  of  the  dross ;  a  groat-coat,  a  top-    their  health  or  comfort. 

"The  evil  which  confronts  us  Is  not  merely  that,  the 
existing  houses  are  overcrttifded  or  bad  in  quality."— 
Saturday  Keview,  Feb.  S,  1888,  p.  137. 

o-v8r  cun  -nlng,  a.    [Eng.  otrr,  and  cunning.] 


That  overdo,  my  aoul." 


ftte,     lit,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work, 


coat. 

d   vSr  cflld,  -i.  &  t.    [Eng.  otrr,  and  cold.] 

A.  Atadjecliri  : 

1.  /.if.:  ( 'old  to  excess ;  too  cold. 

'.'.  A'i'<;. :  Cold  or  frigid  to  excess;  too  much  want- 
ing in  warmth. 

"He  strikes  smoothly  with  an  <»r»-r<v./'(  praise." — Rn. 
Kail:  Ckaraclerltmt  of  I'lcet,  bk.  ii. 


Unduly  or  excessively  cunning ;  cunning  to  excess. 


whtt,     ftu,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
whd.    sin;    mote,    cfib,    cUre.    vnlte,    cflr.    rule,    fftll:    try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
»,    oe  =  «; 


marine;   go,    p6t 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


overcurtain 
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overflow 


t6-v8r-cur  -tain,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  curtain.] 
To  cover,  to  shade,  to  obscure. 

"  To  see  how  sins  o'frt'itrtalned  by  night." 

Sralhwayt:  Xatnrt's  Kmbusste. 

6-vSr  dare  ,  r.  t.    [  Sag.  over,  and  dare.] 

1.  To  dare  rashly  or  to  excess. 

"And  danger  ouenlares." 
Warner:  Albion'*  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  To  daunt.    (Chapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  116.) 
*6-vSr  dark  ,  adv.     [Eng.  over,  and  dark.]    Till 

after  durk. 

6  v8r~date ',  v.  f.    [Eng.  over,  and  date,  v.]    To 
date  or  reckon  past  the  correct  or  proper  time. 
"He  also  redeemed  his  overdated  minority." — Milton: 

EikttlinklaStes. 

6  -vlr-deal,  «.    [English  over,  and  deal.']    The 
amount  over;  the  oxci-ss. 
"The  overdeal  in  the  price  will  be  doable." — Holland. 

6-v8r  dear  ,  "over  dere,  o.    [Eng.  over,  and 
dear.]    Too  dear,  too  costly  too  highly  prized. 
"Dangerous  in  their  orertlear  fruition." — Bishop  Hall: 

CvnteHtatiou,  §7. 

•6  -vgr-dSed,  »S  -v8r-d6de,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and 
'/-''/-I  Exaggeration.  (Owl  ami  Siijktinyale,  352.) 

•6  -v8r  deep,  «.  [Eng.  orer,  and  deep.]  Too 
deep;  hence,  holding  too  much,  too  full. 

"Health  and  reason  are  drowned  in  overtleep  cups.''— 
Bishop  Hull:  Christian  Moderation,  bk.  i.,  S  '• 

6  -vSr-dSl-I-cate,  a.  [Eng.  orer,  and  delicate.! 
Too  delicate  or  nice ;  overnice. 

*6'-vSr-dIght  (<ih  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  over,  and 
dight,\  Covered  over,  decked  over,  overspread. 

"  To  sinful  men  with  darkness  overdfyht." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  34. 

o-v8r  -dd',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  do.] 

A.  Transitive: 

\.  To  do  to  excess;  to  exaggerate ;  to  overact;  to 
carry  to  excess. 

"1  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  overdoing 
Termagant." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  performance;  to  outdo. 

"Should  .    .    .  almost  wcrtfo  the  deeds  of  Lancelot." 
Tennyson:  Lancelot  (ind  Elninf,  468. 

3.  To  do  to  excess  in  cooking;  to  boil,  bake,  or 
roast  too  much. 

"When  the  meat  is  overdone,  lay  the  fault  upon  your 
lady  who  hurried  you." — Strift:  Instructions  to  Servants. 

4.  To  fatigue  by  overexcrtion  or  overwork. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  do  too  much ;  to  labor  too  hard. 
(South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser. 8.) 

6-vSr-dd -8r,  ».  [English overdo:  -er.]  Onewho 
does  more  than  is  necessary  or  expedient.  (Rich- 
ardson: Grandison,  v.  50.) 

6-v8r-d6se',t'.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  dose,  v.]  To 
dose  too  much  or  to  excess. 

6'-v8r-d6se,  s.  [English  over,  and  dose,  s.]  Too 
great  a  dose,  an  excessive  dose. 

6'-v8r-draft,  s.  [English  over,  and  draft  (q.  v.).] 
An  amount  overdrawn  on  an  account  at  a  bank. 

6-vSr-draw  ,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  orer,  and  draw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

\.  To  represent  in  an  exaggerated  manner  in 
writing,  action,  speech,  or  a  picture ;  to  overdo,  to 
exaggerate. 

2.  To  draw  upon  for  a  larger  sum  than  is  due,  or 
than  is  standing  to  one's  credit;  as,  to  overdraw 
one's  account  at  a  bank. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  draw  upon  one's  account  for  a 
larger  sum  than  is  standing  to  its  credit. 

"She  might  have  thought  she  could  overdraw." — Lon- 
don Ibtill/  Ti-l''<.!r<it'h. 

6-vSr  drawn  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERDRAW.] 
*6  ver  dreep  ,  v.  trans.    [OVEKDRIP.]    To  over- 
shadow. 

"Th'  aspiring  nettles  shall  no  longer  orerdreep  the  best 
henrbs."— -VosAe:  Pierce  Pennilesse.  (1592.) 

6  V§r-dress  ,  r.  (.  &  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  dresa,  v.] 
To  dress  too  much ;  to  dress,  adorn,  or  deck  out  to 
excess. 

"Nor  overdress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iv.  52. 

6  v8r  drink  ,  r.  r.  &  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  drink,  v.] 
To  drink  to  excess.  (.4dam«:  W'urks,  ii.  479.) 

*4-v8r-drIp  ,  r.  t.  [  Eng.  orer.  and  dri/i,  v.]  To 
overhang  (Hucket :  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  i:>^. ) 

6-v8r-drlve  ,  *o  ver  dryve,  r.  /.  [Eng.  over, 
and  drive,  v.]  To  drive  too  uard  or  fast,  or  beyond 
strength 

"The  flocks  nnd  herds  with  young,  if  men  should  over- 
tlrii-  one  day,  all  will  die." — Ucm\*if  xxxiii.  18. 

*6  ver  drop',  r.  t.  [Eng.  OIYT.  and  tl>-o{>,  v.]  To 
overshadow  (Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  i>. '!'!.) 


*6-v8r  drtfwned  ,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  drowned.] 
Drown. •:!.  rlrencbed,  or  wetted  too  much. 
"Casting  round  heroverdrowned  eyes." 

Broten:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  IL  1. 

8  -T8r-dry,  adj.  [Eng.  over,  and  dry,  a.]  Too 
dry. 

6-v8r-dry  ,  t'.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  dry,  v.]  To  dry 
too  much. 

"Meats  condite,  powdered  and  overdryed."— Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

6 -vSr-dtte,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  due.] 

1.  Past  or  beyond  the  date  on  which  it  is  due ;  as, 
an  overdue  bill. 

"Other  overdue  obligations  in  the  hands  of  German 
creditors."— London  Qlobe. 

2.  Past  or  behind  the  date  assigned  or  expected  ; 
as.  an  nrrrdue  ship. 

6-vSr-dye',  t'.  t.    |  Eng.  over,  and  dye,  v.]    Todyo 
too  much  or  too  deeply ;  to  dye  over. 
"  Were  they  false 
As  o'frdyed  blacks."— Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale.  i.  2. 

o-vSr-Sa  -gSr,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  eager.]  Too 
eager. 

" Ovtreayer  pursuits  of  these  recreations." — Goodman: 
Winter  Evening  Conf.,  p.  1. 

6-v8r-6a'-g8r  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  eagerly.] 
Too  eagerly  ;  with  too  great  eagerness. 

''•Whiles  we  do  overeuyerly  reach  after  what  we  have 
not."— Kishop  Hall:  Balm  ofOilead,  g2. 

6-v8r  6a  -gSr  n8ss,  «.  [  English  over,  and  eaoer- 
IMH.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  overeagcr; 
excessive  eagerness. 

6-vSr-8ar  -nSst,  ((.  [English  orer,  and  earnest.] 
Too  earnest,  ill-humorea.  severe. 

"  You  are  overearnest  with  your  Brutus." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Co-stir,  iv.  S. 

6-v3r-8ar  -nSst-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  ear- 
nestly.] Too  earnestly ;  with  too  great  earnestness. 

6-v8r-8ar  nSst-nSas,  s.  [Eng.  orer,  and  ear- 
nestness.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  overearnest; 
excessive  earnestness  or  zeal. 

6-vSr-6at ,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  eat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  eat  or  gnaw  all  over. 

2.  To  surfeit  with  eating.  (With  a  reflexive  pro- 
noun ;  as,  to  overeat  one's  self.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  eat  to  excess. 

*6-v8r-6mp  -t?,  r.  t.  [Eng.  orer,  and  empty,  v.] 
To  make  too  empty. 

"Which  might  overempty  their  husbands'  purses."  — 
Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*6  v8r-8n-rlch  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  enrich,  v.] 
To  make  wealthy  to  excess.  (J.  S.  Mill,  in  Annan- 
dale.) 

*6'-v8r-Sst,  a.    [OVER.]    Topmost,  highest. 

6-v8r-S8'-tI-mate,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  estimate,  s.  ] 
An  estimate  which  U  too  high  ;  an  excessive  esti- 
mate or  valuation. 

6-v8r-Sa'-tI-mate,  v.  /.  [Eng.  over,  and  e»ti- 
mate,  v.]  To  estimate  or  value  too  highly ;  to  over- 
value. 

6-v8r-8x-9l  -tSd,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  exerted.] 
Too  much  excited. 

8-v8r-6x  9~ite  merit,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  excite- 
ment.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  overexcited; 
excess  of  excitement. 

6-v8r-6$  8r  tlon,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  exertion.] 
Too  great  exertion. 

6-v8r-8x'-QUl5-Ite,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  exquis- 
ite.] Too  nice,  curious,  or  exact;  overcarcful,  over- 
nice. 

"Peace,  brother,  be  not  overexquisite." 

Milton:  Camus,  3S9. 

*6-73r-eye  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  eye.] 

1.  To  superintend,  to  oversee,  to  overlook. 

2.  To  see,  to  observe,  to  notice. 

"  Within  this  eight  hours  1  took  leave  of  him, 
And  overeyed  him." 

Beaum.  »fr  Flet. :  Wild  Goose  Chase,  i.  1. 

6-ver-f  ac.e',  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  face,  v.] 

1.  To  outface,  to  abash.  (Bradford:   (Forfeit,  i.  45.) 

2.  To  cheat. 

6  -v5r  f  all,*o-ver-fal, «.  [Eng.  over,  and  fall,  s.] 
*I.  Onl.  Limy.:  A  cataract,  a  waterfall. 
"  Those  that  dwell  near  the  orerfaUot  HHat."—RaIeIak: 
Bist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §  7. 

II.  Xautical: 

1.  A  dangerous  bank  or  shoal  lying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea. 

'_'.  A  rippling  or  race  in  the  sea,  where,  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  bottom,  the  water  is  impelled 
with  immense  force,  especially  when  the  wind  and 
tide  or  current  set  strongly  together.  (Smyth.) 


*6-v8r  f  ame  ,  v.  t.  [Enc.  over,  and  fame,  v.]  To 
exaggerate. 

6'-vSr-far,  adr.  [Eng.  orer,  and  far.]  Too  far; 
to  too  great  a  length. 

"I  could  not  with  such  estimable  wonder  overfar  believe 
that."—  Snaletsp.:  Twelfth  Kiuht.  ii.  1. 

6-vSr-fa  tigue  ,  ».  [Eng.  ouer,  and  fatigue,  ».) 
Too  great  or  excessive  fatigue ;  exhaustion. 

6-v8r  fa  tigue  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.over,and/i(fi3ue,v.] 
To  fatigue  too  much ;  to  exhaust  with  fatigue. 

6-v8r-f  awn  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  /atrw.v.  |  To 
flatter  grossly.  (Breton:  Mother's  Blessing,  r.liii.) 

6-vSr  f  fid  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [OVERFEED.] 

6-v8r-fe6d  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  oivr,  and  feed,  v.]  To- 
feed  too  much ;  to  surfeit  with  food. 

"He  spends  his  little  span;  and  overfeeds 
His  crammed  desires  with  more  than  nature  needs." 
Dryden:  Lucretius,  11. 

6-vSr-fle'rc.e  ,  «o-ver-ferce,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
fierce.]  Too  fierce. 

41  Nor  overmeke  nor  overferce  he  was." 
Vncertatne  Auctors:  Praise  of  Measure  Keeping. 

6-v8r  fill1,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  fill.]  To  Oil  to 
excess  or  overflowing;  to  surcharge. 

6  vSr  fine  ngss,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  flnenrss.] 
Excessive  ttneness  or  nicety ;  affected  refinement. 

6  v8r  f  Ub  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  fixft,  y.)  To 
fish  to  excess ;  to  fish  so  as  unduly  to  diminish  the 
stock  of  fish  in. 

"The  averflshfd  waters  of  his  country." — Field,  April  4, 
1885. 

6  vSr  flftat  ,  v.  f .  [Eng.  over,  and  float,  v.J  To 
overflow,  to  deluge,  to  inundate. 

"The  town  is  filled  with  sliiughter,  and  o' erf  oats, 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats." 

Drytlrn:   Vlrglfs  &nei<l,  I.  34. 
6-v8r-flofir    Ish,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  flourish.] 

1.  To  make  an  excessive  or  undue   flourish   or 
display  of. 

2.  To  varnish  over ;  to  adorn  superficially. 

"Empty  trunks  o'erjlimvished  by  the  devil." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  4. 

6-vSr-fl6W  (past  par.  overflowed,  *overflown)t 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  oferflowan,  from  o/er=over,  and 
flowan  (pt.  t.fleow,  pa.  par.  fl6wen)  =  to  flow.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  flow  or  spread  over ;  to  overspread,  to  inun- 
date ;  to  cover  with  water  or  other  fluid. 

"A  narrow  foord,  to  them  well  knowne  .   .    . 
And  now  by  fortune  it  wan  overflown*." 

Kpenser.   F.   <?.,  III.  V.  17. 

2.  To  overspread  or  covor.  as  with  a  liquid. 

"Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me  li.ce  a  tide." 

Longfellow:  River  Charles. 

3.  To  fill   so  as   to  run  over;  to  fill  beyond  the 
brim. 

"New  milk  that  till  the  winter  never  fails, 
And  all  the  summer  overflows  the  pails." 

Drydrn:    Viryll:  Eel.  ii.  28. 

4.  To  overspread  or    overrun,    like  a    flood;    to 
deluge,  to  swamp. 

"  The  Soythians,  at  such  time  as  the  northern  nation* 
overflowed  all  Christendom,  came  down  to  the  sea  coast." 
— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  To  pour  out  •  to  overflow  with. 

"  Such  brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such 
liquor." — Shakeep.:  ISerr  Wives  of  Windsor,  it.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flow  over  the  brim,  banks,  sides,  &c. 

2.  To  be  so  filled  that  the  contents  run  over  the 
brim,  banks,  sides,  &c. 

"  Good  mesure  and  wel  filled,  and  shakun  togider  and 
overflowynge." — Wyctiffe:  Luke  vi. 

3.  To  be  so  full  as  not  to  be  able  to  contain  itself ; 
to  swell  over. 

"  Here  cares  redouble  ;  lone  doth  rise  and  rage  againe, 
And  ouerflowes  with  swellyng  stormes  of  wrath. 

Surrey:   Virgil's  jEnefd,  Iv. 

4.  To  be  exuberant;  to  exuberate. 

"  We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 
And  like  the  tide  our  work  o'?rfl»tcs." 

Waller:  Of  English  Verse. 

5.  To  be  overwet ;  to  be  drowned  or  deluged ;  to 
be  saturated. 

"  When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflotr  f  " 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Audronicus.  iii.  1. 

6'-ver-fl6w,  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  flow,  s.] 

1.  A  flowing  over,  as  of  water  or  other  fluid;  an 
inundation. 

"After  every  overflow  of  the  Nile  there  was  not  always  a 
mensuration.  — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

2.  Such  a  quantity  as  runs  over;  an  exuberance,  a 
superabundance. 

"  This  stream,  through  muddy  passages  .  .  . 
Thy  overflow  of  good  convert*  to  bad." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  IT.,  v.  3. 


bfiil,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghln,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,    this;     gin,     a;;     expect,     Senophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -fion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


overflow-service 


2958 


overhastily 


I 
> 


overflow-service,  overflow-meeting,..  Asnp-      6  v8r  ging  *r.  «.  [Eng.o«r,andffai»fl«r.l  One 
lementury   wrviee  or  meeting   held  Ix-raune  the    whooscapes.    (Hampole.) 

in  which  such  servloe  or  meeting  was  to       6  v8r  gar   rl  s6n,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  garri. 


take  place,  U  already  full. 

"The  chapel  not  being  able  to  hold  this  large  number, 
orrrfair  terrier*  were  held  In  various  parta  of  the 
grounds."—  Pall  Mall  Uasrlle. 

6  v8r  fldw   Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.  Ai.   [Ov«RFLOW,».] 

A.  Atpr.par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Flowing  over,  •»  water  over  the  banks  of  a  river. 
•J.  Full  toovertlowing  ;  completely  full  ;  exuberant. 
"  Oh.  listen  I  for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overfoieltm  with  the  sound." 

H'orosvorfA:  Solitary  Reaper. 

0.  At  tubtt  ant  ive  : 

1.  An  overflow,  an  inundation. 

•J.  Superabundnnce,  exuberance;  more  than  full- 
n>  . 

"The  antechambers  and  galleries  were  soon  fllled  to 
merfotelng."  —  MaeaMlay:  Htfl.  Eng..  ch.  Iv. 

6  vSr  flfiw  -Ing  -lf,adr.  \  Kng.  overflowing  l-lll-] 
In  an  ovortlowing  manner  or  degree  ;  to  overflow- 
ing: exuberantly,  superabundantly. 


ion,  i.]    To  garrison  to  excess. 
o  v8r  gaie  ,  r.  <.    [Eng.  otrr,  and  gaze,  v.] 

1.  To  look  over  ;  to  overlook. 

2.  To  look  at  excessively,  so  as  to  dazzle  the  eye. 
(Breton:  Mtlanchotike  Humourt,  p.  13.) 

6  v8r  g8t  ,  v.  f  .    [  Eng.  over,  and  get  .] 

1.  To  reach:  to  overtake;  to  catch  up  with  and 

t.  To  get  over;  to  recover  from  the  effects  of. 

"  »  >  want  happiness,  together,  mother,  to  enable  u«  to 
oreruel  the  past."-Jfrs.  Henry  Wood:  Katt  Lynne,  ch. 
Xlii. 


6  v8r-gre*n  ,  «.  t.    [Eng.  over,  andgrrefn.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cover  with  verdure. 

2.  Fig. :  To  embellish  ;  to  color  favorably. 

"  You  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow." 

Shaltetp. :  Sonnet,  112. 

8-v8r  gTOBB,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  grott.]     Gross 
to  excess ;  too  gross. 

"  It  must  be  such  a  fatness    ...    as  Is  not  overgrott." 
—Bacon:  Xat.  Hltt.,  %  690. 

6-v8r-gTOW  ,  v.  t.&i.    [Eng.  over,  and  grow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with  vegetation.     (Generally  in  the 
pa.  par.) 

"  Corn  overgrown  by  weeds." 

Shakeip.:  Rapt  ofLtwrece,  281. 

•2.  To  grow  or  rise  beyond  or  over. 
If  the  binds  be  very  strong  and  much  overgrow  the 


"Hie  goodness  preseed  him  to  Impart  the  good,  which     r°»r  impri. 
nJ.  with."-»o||l<     M'ur*«,  i.  270.     """'.  bk.  IL 


3.  To  get  the  better  of  ;  to  overreach  ;  to  outwit. 

i       fn              'II  "     **  *•!*•    Wlium    ««J    voi  J     awiuuK    msu     ........     .'...„.--  —      -  —  • 

6  Vir-glld  ,  r.  f.     [Eng.  over,  and  fflld.]    To  gild  poles,  some  advise  to  strike  offtheir  heads  with  a  long 

over;  to  cover  with  gold  or  gilding.  switch,"—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

"It  was  of  laton  o«iv»««."—  Ooswr   C.  A.,  vlli.  »3.  To  weigh  down;  to  oppress.     (Cibber:  Love 

6  V8r  gird  ,  r.  t.   [Eng.  over,  and  p.'rd.)  To  gird,  Make,  the  Man.) 

bind,  or  constrain  too  closely.  B.  /nrrnn*.:    To   grow    beyond   the   natural    or 

••The  fruitful  bosom  ol  the  Earth.  thus  overgtrded  by  proper  size. 

your  imprisonment."—  Milton:  Keaton  of  ckurek  Oovem-  5  ve"r  gr6wn  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVEEOEOW.J 


. 
Upenter:  f.  V  .  II.  lit.  41. 


he  so  overjtitiffngly  abound- — ,.   .  -  .- 

6  v8r  flfiwn  ,  «6-Y8r-fl6wne  ,  pa.  par.  or  adj.       6-v8r-gIve  , «'.  f.    [Eng.  over,  and  give.]    To  give 
(OVKKFLOW,  v.J  over;  to  surrender. 

O  v8r  flush  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  flush,  V.]    To  "  To  the  Saxons  overglve  their  government.;; 

llu  -h  to  excess. 

6  v8r  flnt  -t8r,  r.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  flutter.]  To 
flutter  or  hover  i-\er. 

"Already  this  hot  cock  In  hush  and  tree. 
In  field  and  tent,  o'erfluttert  his  next  ben.*' 

/*,«»,,  1-rugre.t  of  the  8ml.  ..  j  ^  orfrylann  th.  .UperKript"-Saa*MP..    Low's 

t6 -v8r  flfix,  ».    [Eng.  orer,  and yluj-.J    An  over-    Labor*  Lett,  Iv.  2. 

•6  ver  glaze  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  </(.•;..  1  To 
hide  inferior  materials  with  something  of  u  better 
quality.  (Greene:  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier.) 

ft-YJr-Jfllde  .  *0-ver  glyde,  v.  f.  [Eng.  over,  and 
ijli'l'.\  To  glide  over. 

"[That  eonne]  whose  glannsing  light  the  cords  dyd 
oterglyde."—  H'yatt:  ft.  82.  The  Auelur. 

6  ver  gloom  ,  v.  /.    [Eng.  otvr,  and  flloom.J 

1.  To  cover  or  overspread  with  gloom ;  to  render 
gloomy. 

2.  To  overshadow.    (Coleridge:  To  Cattle.) 


6  -v8r-gr6wth,  «.    [Eng.  over,  and  growth.] 
1.  Ord.Lang.:  Excessive  or  exuberant  growth. 

"A  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth."— Mlttun:  P.  L.,  xil.  166. 

f2.  Dot. :  A  tis: 

wound  in  the  stem  of  a_plant,  as,  for  instance,  when 

[  OVERHAUL.] 


'  An  overflux  of  youth."  Ford. 

fi  v8r  fly,  B.    IEng.  orer,  ami/p,  v.]   To  fly  over 
or  across ;  to  cross  or  pass  by  flying. 

"  And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall." 

Byron:  Lament  of  rosso,  1. 

6  v8r  f  5nd  .  ».    [Kng.  over,  and  fond.]    Fond  to 
«xcess;  too  fond;  doting. 

"Ovtrfonit  of    the  shepherd's   daughter." 
Winter1 1  Tale,  v.  2. 


5-T8r-f6nd  If,  mlr.  [Kng.  orrr,  and  fondly.] 
In  an  overfond  manner ;  too  fondly  ;  with  excessive 
fondness. 

"  Lest  Israel  nverfnndly  led 
In  rating  worth  when  envy  leaves  tho  dead." 

I-arnell:  Gift  of  Poetry. 

6  v8r  fbrce,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  force,  a.]  Ex- 
cessive force ;  violenre. 

"  Hi*  juvHin  seem'd  to  take, 

But  fail'd  with  overforre  and  whizz' d  above  his  back." 
Itryden:  Ovid;  MetamorpHoten  viil. 

6-v8r  for  ward,  adj.  [English  ot*r,  and  for- 
ward, a.]  Too  forward  ;  forward  to  excess. 

6  v8r  for  ward  nSsa,  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  for- 
nxirdnfts.]  The  Quality  Of  state  of  lieing  overfor- 
•warcl ;  excessive  (orwardnMBi  olllciousness. 

"  An  nrerfoneardne**  in  courts  to  give  countenance  to 
frivolous  exceptions."— Hale:  Ortg.  of  Mankind. 

6  v8r  fraught  i. //>  Ml. -Tit  i,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [OvER- 
7BUOIIT.  | 

6  v8r  fre*  ,  adj.  [Eng.  otwr,  and  free,  a.]  Too 
free ;  free  to  excess. 

6  v8r  free1  Ijf,  "ilv.  [Ens.  nrrr,  nad  freely.]  In 
an  i  verfree  manner ;  with  too  much  freedom;  too 
freely. 


i.  aoi.:  A  tissue  consisting  of  elevated  cushion- 

6    v8r  glid,  a.    [Eng.  orer,  and  glad.]    I  ndulj     snal)e<1  masso8  of  cells  formed  over  tho  surface  of  a 
or  excessively  glad.  wound  in  the  stem  of  a  plant,  as,  f 

O  v8r  glance  ,  v.  f.    [Eng.  otvr.  and  glance,  v.]    a  branch  U  cut  off .     (Thome.) 
'o  glance  over;  to  look  over  hastily  or  cursorily.  *o  v8r  hail',  *O  ver-hale,  v.  t. 

1.  To  drag  or  draw  over. 

"The  frosty  night 
Her  mantle  black  thro*  heaven  gan  oversale." 

Rpeutfr:  Shepherd' t  Calender;  Jan. 

2.  To  overhaul ;  to  examine. 

6  -v8r  hand,   «dv.,  a.   &   ».      [Eng.   over,   and 
hand.] 

A.  As  adv. :  With  tho  hand  uppermost;  with  the 
knuckles  upward;  with  the  arm  above  the  shoul- 
der ;  as,  in  cricket,  to  bowl  over/Mud. 

B.  As  adj.:  Delivered  with  the  arm  al>ove  the 
shoulder;  as  overwind  bowling. 

C.  Attubst.:  Tho  upper  hand;  superiority,  mas- 
6  vSr  glut  ,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  glut.]    Overfed,    tery. 


"While  epicures  are  ortrglut.  I  ly  and  atarre  for  food." 
llrtlon:  .Wrfnnr/ko/Mr  //inii.iiir«,  p.  9. 

6  v?r  gi  ,  f.  f.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  anil  go.] 

A.  TraniHive: 

1.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  pass. 

"The  bounds  once  oreroon*  that  hold  men  in. 
They  nerer  stay."  />IMI>/.-  r/r/(  Wars.lv. 

2.  To  exceexl  ;  to  surpass  ;  to  go  beyond. 

3.  To  pass  over  ;  to  cover. 

"  A  large  cloude  hem  nuenetnt."    Owotr.  C.  A.,  v. 

4.  To  pass  or  travel  over. 

"  Many  weary  mllee  yon  hare  n'trynnt." 

Shalcrip.  :  /y>txt'»  Labor'  f  Lost,  V.  2. 

5.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  oppress. 

"  Sad-hearted  men,  much  ovfrgnn?  with  care." 

Shalcmp.:  llrnrv  IT,  ft.  111.,  ii.  6. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  pass  by  ;  to  go  by. 

"  The  erle  ansnerd  nouht,  he  lete  that  word  outryo." 
Hubert  de  Ilrunnf,  p.  220. 

6  v8r-gone  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVEBOO.] 
6-Tir-gorge',  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  gorge,*.]    To 


"Though  we  may  easily  play  the  prodigals  In  parting    gorge  to  excess ;  to  stuff. 
(uvrrfreely)  with  our  gifts. ''— lloylc:   tt'ortt,  I.  285.  "Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged 

Concentrates  into  all  that's  roercile 
Ht/ntn . 


4-vCr  freight'  I'lh  nilont),».  t. 
frriaM.  ^  I  rlo  (ri'ight  or  load 
ovi-rload  :  to  overburden.  (Lit. 


[  Eng.  orer.  and 
tixi  heavily;  to 


. 
Lara,  II.  7. 


"  1  saw,  I  had  Love's  pinnae*  orerfraught." 

Ittmnr:  Air  and  Angelt. 

6  v8r  frSt ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and/re(.]   To  cover 
with  fretwork. 
6  v8r  frl*»e  ,  *o  ver  fryse,  r.  f.   |  English  owr, 

nnd/ri-  7.  .  v.]    Tin-ore*  ,.v.  r  or  overlay  with,  or  as 

with,  an 

•0  vtr  front ,  r.  f.  [Ent;.  (n-cr.nnd/ronf.v.)  To 
confront  ;  t.-  wliDstaxuI. 

6  vSr  frfllt  f  ul,  n.  [Eng.  o.yr,  and  fruitful.] 
Too  Irnilftu;  fruitral  to  oxceHu;  too  prolific  or 

luxunai  i. 

"The  ln',our  of  rhyme  bounds  and  circumscribe*  an 
overfrultjul  luncy."— Dry***-.  ti/Dranuula  I'oetle. 

6-v8rfull,n.    [Eng. 
filled  to  overflowing ;  sur 

"Being  overfill  of  self-affairs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it.'' 

Hhaketp.:  Mldtummrr  Klght't  Dream,  i    L 


t&  vjr  gr&fe  ,  r.  /.  [Kng.  wer,  and  grace,  v.]  To    happy. 


"  He  had  gotten  thereby  n  great  overhand  on  me." — Sir 
T.  Mure:  Work*,  p.  965. 

6  v8r  hand  ed,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  handed.] 
Overhand. 

&  ver  ban  die,  v.  f.  [Eng.  over,  and  handle.] 
To  handle,  discuss,  or  mention  too  much  or  too  fre- 
quently. 

"  Your  idle  nverhandled  theme." 

sltakegp.:   Onus  and  Adonlt,  770. 

O  v8r  hang  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  hang.  J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hand,  project,  or  impend  over. 

"  Beside  a  poplar  that  a'erhang*  the  flood." 

A.nrl'.v   Statlut,  bk.  ix. 

2.  To  impend  over. 

"Look,  to  thy  terror,  what  o'erhnng*  thee." 

Beaum.  cT  t'let.:  Tne  l^rvphetett,  v.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hang,  impend,  or  jut  over. 

"The  rest  was  craggy  cliff  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impoi«Hilj|«  to  climb." 

Mlltoni  P.  L..  iv.  847. 

6-v8r  hang,  >.  [OVERHANG,  v.]  A  projecting 
portion ;  a  projection. 

"The  tapering  elliptical  stern  has  a  modern  overhang.'1 
—Century  Magntlne,  Aug.,  IWi  p.  603. 

4-v8r  hip -pjP,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  happy.]    Too 


honor  unduly  or  excessively. 

"  But  that  yon  think  to  nrergrarf  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  me." 

llr.ium  a-  1  I.I.     King  and  Xu  Kino,  i.  1. 


•o  ver  grasBet.'o  ver  grast.'o  ver  graste,  a. 
.  over,  und  gratt.]    Overgrown  or  covrrrti  with 


"For  they  bene  like  fowle  wagmoires  nrfrgratt." 

Spentrr.    Xkrpnrardt  Calender,  Sept. 


,  nud/ull.]    Too  full; 

- 


"  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy" 

Shakeip.:  Hamlet,  ii.  '-' 

6  ver  hard   en,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  harden.] 
To  harden  too  much  ;  to  make  too  hard. 

6  v8r  hard   f,  a.     [English  over,  and  /mrd.v.1 
Unduly  hardy  or  daring;  rash,  over-confident. 
"  He  was  orrrhartly,  the  Danes  he  gan  assaile." 

Kottert  de  Brunne,  p.  28. 

6   ver  haste,  ».    [Eng.  over,  and  haste,  a.]    Too 
o   v8r  great,  *o  ver  gret,  a      [Eng.  over,  and    groat  lia.-te;  excess  of  hiiste. 
great.  \    TTx,  great ;  great  beyond  measure.  ..  „..  won,d  Mt  ^n  ,hM(i  ^M  ^^  th(§  worke  of  fiy|rm 

6  ver  great    neSS,  ».    [  r.tig.otvr,  and  nrratnrt*.}  8ylvarnm  account  it  strange,  or  thinke  that  it  is  an  ..rrr- 

Tho  ijuality  or  state  of  being  <iver-great ;  excessive  huAr^thatwehavesetdown  particulars  untried."— Bacon: 

or  iinilue  greatness*  fiat,  nisi.,  g  828. 

6  v8r  greed    9.  adj.     I  !'.ng.  over,  and  greedy.]       6-v8r  hast  -1-lf ,  «dr.    f  Kng.  orrr,  and  hastily.] 

rely  or  unduly  greedy.  Too  hastily;  with  undue  or  excessive  haste;  pre- 

"The commonwealth  Isslck  oMheir  own  choice,  cipitately. 

Their  ovrrgreedy  lore  hath  surfell«d."  "Not  to   march   away  overhatttly  from  the    place." — 

makeup.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  t.  8.  stslXftsi    lift.  Hurld,  bk.  v.,  ch.  I.,  §  8. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     son; 


father;     w*,    wit,     here,     camel,    b8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire, 
mote,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cttr,     rCle.     fall;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce 


sir, 
=  «: 


marine;    g6,    pfit, 
ey       n.        qu      kW. 


overhastiness 

6  vSr  hast -I  ness,  «.  [Eng.  ovrr.  and  hunt ineti.] 
foe  quality  or  ttata  of  hcing  overhasty;  undue  or 
excessive  haste. 

"If  the  duke's  overhustitie**  did  not  turn  to  his  disad- 
vantage. "—Keretliy:  Memoirs,  p.  129. 

6-vSr-hast  y\  a.  [Eng.  oi'er,  and  hasty. I  Too 
hasty;  precipitate,  rash. 

6-v8r  haul ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  oi*r,  and  haul.] 

1.  To  turn  over  thoroughly  for  examination ;  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  with  a  view  to 
repairs,  if  necessary. 

2.  To    go    through  or    examine    thoroughly,  as 
accounts. 

ne  up  witli ;  to  overtake. 


Na 


Vimtical: 

(1)  To  gain  ground  upon  or  come  up  with  a  ship. 

(2)  To  search  or  ransack  a  ship  for  contraband 
goods. 

2.  To  overhaul  a  tackle : 

Naut.:  To  extend  the  blocks  of  a  tackle  from 
each  other  and  slacken  the  fall,  that  it  may  render 
through  the  blocks. 

8'-v8r  haul.  6 -v8r-haul-Ing,  ».  [OVERHAUL, 
v.]  A  thorough  examination  or  inspection  with  a 
view  to  repairs,  if  necessary. 

"The  20-ton  cutter  Irene  is  getting  a  complete  over- 
haul."—Field,  April  4,  1885. 

6  -v8r-hSad,  adv.,  a.  &  s,  [English  over,  and 
head,  s.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  A  loft;  above,  in  the  zenith,  ceiling,  roof,  <fcc. 

"Overhead  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts."  Jttlton:  P.  L.,  vi.  212. 

*2.  Per  head. 

B.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  that  which  is  above  or 
aloft ;  applied  or  directed  from  above. 

*C.  As  subst. :  A  cut  given  over  the  head  in  fenc- 
ing. (King  Alisaunder,  7,396.) 

overhead- crane,  ».  A  crane  which  travels  on 
elevated  beams  in  a  foundry,  machine-shop,  or  on 
high  scaffolding  above  a  structure. 

overhead- gear,  subst.  Driving-gear  above  the 
object  driven. 

overhead-motion,  s. 

Turning:  A  frame  attached  to  the  bench  of  a 
lathe,  and  rising  about  a  foot  above  the  head  of  the 
workman.  It  supports  a  spindle  on  which  is  a 
inlley  driven  by  a  band  from  the  fly-wheel;  another 
ralley  on  the  same  spindle  carries  a  band  which 
passes  down  to  the  pulley  on  the  spindle  of  the 
sccentric  cutter.  The  latter  spindle,  on  which  the 
work  ischuckod,  is  stationary,  while  the  cutter  is 
made  to  revolve. 

overhead  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of  engine 
in  wliicli  tlio  cylinder  is  above  the  crank,  and  the 
thrust  motion  downward.  Not  uncommon  with 
trunk  and  oscillating  engines. 

6-v8r-hear',  v.  t,    [Eug.  oner,  and  hear.] 
1.  To  hear  persons  whom  or  things  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  hoard  ;  to  hear  by  accident  or  strata- 
gem. 

"  I  will  overhear  their  conference." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
*2.  To  hear  from  beginning  to  end ;  to  hoar  told. 
"I    ...    overheard  what  you  shall  overhear." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 
6-ver-heat',  v.  t.     [Eng.  over,  and  Aea<,  v.]     To 
heat  too  much  or  to  excess. 

"The  false  fire  of  an  overheated  mind." 

Coirper:  Conversation,  668. 

6  -ve"r  heat,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  heat.]  Too  great 
heat,  excessive  heat.  [OvEHCOLD.] 

6-ver-hSav  -£,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  heavy.]  Too 
heavy  ;  weighing  too  much  ;  of  too  great  a  weight. 

*0-ver-hele,  subst.  [Eng.  over,  and  hele,  v.]  To 
cover  ovi-r. 


"Thyhaire, 


.     .    thy  wings,  overhel'd  with  snow." 
BenJonson:  Masques;  Twelfth  Sight. 

ot,r,  and  .eua.]     To 
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*8-v8r-hold  ,  v.  t,  [Eng.  over,  and  hold,  v.]  To 
hold  or  value  too  highly ;  to  overvalue ;  to  over- 
estimate. 

"  If  he  overhold  hia  price  ao  much. 
We'll  none  of  him." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus,  ii.  3. 

6  -V8r-h6pe,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  hope.]  Sanguine- 
ness. 

6~v8r-hung ,  pa.  par.    [OVERHANG.] 

6-v8r-ln-form  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  inform.] 
To  nil  too  full ;  to  overfill. 

"  Wit  so  exuberant  that  it  overinforme  its  tenement." — 
Johnson.  (Annandale.) 

6-v8r-ln-treat  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  o»er,  and  intreat.] 


overleap 


6-vSr-Is  -sue  (88  as  sh),  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
issue,  v.]  To  issue  in  excess,  as  bank-notes,  bonds, 
bills,  &c.,  either  beyond  the  amount  authorized  by 
law  or  warranted  by  the  capital  stock,  or  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  public  or  the  power  of  the  issuer 
to  pay. 

6-vSr  Is'-sue  (gs  as  gh),  subst.  [Eng.  over,  and 
issue,  s.]  An  issue  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  law 
or  rule ;  an  excessive  issue. 

"  The  notion  that  there  could  be  an  overissue  of  paper 
as  long  as  there  was,  for  every  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of 
land  in  the  country  worth  ten  pounds."— Macaulau:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

6-v8r-J6y  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  jay.  v.]  To  fill 
to  excess  with  joy ;  to  transport  witli  joy ;  to  rav- 
ish. 

"  O  how  these  irksome  labors  now  delight 
And  overjoy  my  thoughts  with  their  escape." 

Marlowe:  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  iii.  4. 

6'-v8r-J6"y,  s.  [Eug.orer,  and  joy,  s.]  Excessive 
joy,  transport. 

6-v8r  Jump  ,  r.  f.  [Eng.  over,  and  jump.]  To 
jump  over;  to  pass  over  or  by. 

6'-vSr  Just,  a.  [Eng.  one),  and  just.]  Just  to 
excess ;  too  scrupulously  just. 

6-VSr-keSp,  r.  t.  [English  orcr,  and [keep.]  To 
observe  too  strictly.  (Adam*:  Works,  ii.  339.) 

6-v8r-klnd  ,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  kind.]  Kind  to 
excess ;  too  kind. 

6-v8r-kInd  -If,  adv.  [English  over,  and  kindly.] 
Too  kindly ;  with  excessive  kindness. 

C'-vSr-klnd-nSss,  *.  [Eng.  orer,  and  kindness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  overkind;  excessive 
kindness. 

*6'-v8r-kfng,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  king.]  A  king 
who  has  several  petty  kings  or  princes  under  him. 

6-v8r  kn6W-Ing,  a.  [Ens.  over,  and  knowing. 
adj.]  Too  knowing  or  cunning;  used  in  contempt 
or  disparagement. 

6-v8r-la'-bor,  t>.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  labor,  v.] 

1.  To  fatigue  or  exhaust  with  excess  of  labor;  to 
overwork. 

"  Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'erlabour'd  train, 
Shall  quit  the  ships."— Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  62. 

2.  To  execute  or  carry  out  with  excessive  care. 
6-v8r-lade',  v.  t.     [Eng.  over,  and  Inde.]     To 

overload,  to  overburden,  to  load  too  heavily. 
"  For  men  may  overlade  a  ship  or  barge." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

6-vSr-lad  -en,  *6-v8r  lade  ,  *o-ver  ladde,  pa. 
par.  or  a.    [OVERLADE,  v.] 
6-v8r-laid',  pa. par.  or  a.    [OVERLAY.] 

6-vSr  lain  ,  *o  ver-lein,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [OVER- 
LIE. I 
O  -v8r-land,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Passing  by  land  ;  made  or  performed 
by  land ;  as,  an  owriand  journey. 

B.  As  adv.:  Across  the  land,  as  opposed  to  sea. 
overland-route,  s. 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  old-time  route  to  Cali- 
fornia as  distinguished  from  the  route  via  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama. 

2.  A  term  which  was  first  used  for  the  route  from 
Europe  to  India  via  Egypt,  the  desert,  and  Suez. 
It  was  in  contra-distinction  to  the  Cape  route  (by 


6'-v8r-lap,  s.    [OVERLAP,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   The  lapping  of  one  thing  over 
another. 

"The  paths  taken  by  this  commerce  .  .  .  imply  the 
overlap  of  history."— Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Orltaln, 
ch.  xi. 

2.  Geology :  The  extension  of  an  upper  above  the 
limits  of  a  lower  bed.    (Lyell.) 

overlap-Joint,  s.  A  joint  of  which  the  parts  lap 
iipi HI  each  other,  in  contradistinction  to  a  butting- 
joint,  in  which  the  edges  are  merely  in  contact. 

6-v3r-large  ,  a.  [English  over, and  large.]  Too 
large,  too  wide,  too  extensive. 

6-v8r-large  -If,  adv. 
Too  largely,  too  greatly. 

6-v8r-large'-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  largeness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  overlarge;  excessive 
size. 

6-v6r-la8h  ,  v.  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  lash,  v.] 

1.  To   exaggerate,  to  brag,  to    boast,  to  vaunt. 
(Barrow:  Pope's  Supremacy.) 

2.  To  proceed  to  excess ;   to  go  beyond   proper 
limits. 

"By  these  laws  punishable,  if  they  overlash."— Bishop 
Ball:  .turner  to  Vindication,  g  1. 

6-vSr-lash -Ing,  «.  [OVERLASH.]  Exaggeration; 
excess. 

6-vSr-lash  -Ing-lJ,  adv.  [Eng. overlashiny :  -ly.] 
With  exaggeration ;  extravagantly. 

"Although  I  be  far  from  their  opinion  who  write  too 
overlashingly."  —  Breretpood :  Enquiries  Touching  Lan- 
guages. 

6-v3r-late  ,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  late.]  Too  late; 
delayed  tot)  long. 

"Such  an  act  as  can  scarce  be  expiated  with  floods  of 
overlatest  tears." — Bp.  Hall:  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right, 

81. 

6-v8r  lave  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  orer,  and  lave.]  To  lave, 
wash,  or  bathe. 

6  vSr-lav  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  lavish.]  Too 
lavish  ;  lavish  to  excess. 

6-vSr-lay',  r.  t.    [Eng.  or«r,  and  lay,  v.] 

I.   Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cover  or  spread  over  the  surface ;  to  coat. 
"  The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  displayed, 

With  pomp  of  various  architrave  overlaid." 

Pope:   Homer's  Odyssey  xxi.  46. 

2.  To  obscure,  to  cover,  to  hide,  to  overcast,  to 
cloud. 

"  Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  overlay." 

Spenser:   F.  I}.,  I.  vii.  34. 

3.  To  lay  too  much  weight  upon  ;  to  weigh  down; 
to  overwhelm. 

"  The  horse-haire  plume,  with  which  he  was  so  overlaid, 
Nodded."  Chapman:   Homer's  Iliad,  vi. 

4.  To  oppress,  to  push  hard. 

"  The  aenenth  legion  whyche  stoode  by  him  was  likewise 
sore  overlatde  by  the  enemy." — Goldinge:  Cxsar,  fol.  60. 

5.  To  join  by  something  laid  or  placed  over;  to 
span. 

"  Overlay 
With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke." 

Hilton:  P.  R.,  iii.  833. 
II.  Print.:  To  put  an  overlay  on. 
II  Overlay   is    frequently  confused  with    overlie 
(q.  v.),  especially  in  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  par.    (See  in- 
stance under  OVERLIE,  2.) 

6  -vSr-lay,  o'er  lay,  o-wer-lay,  subst.  [OVER- 
LAY, v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  covering. 

2.  Print. :  A  piece  of  paper  pasted  upon  the  tym- 
pan-sheet  at  a  spot  where  the  impression  is  desired 
to  be  dark  and  effective.    This  is  used  to  bring  out 
the  darker  parts  of  the  engraving  while  the  lighter 
portions  are  partially  relieved  of  pressure  by  cutting 
out  the  tympan-sheet  over  such  places.    Overlays 
are  also  used  to  obtain  a  proper  impression  of  the 
low  part  of  a  form. 


*0-Ver-leep. 


[Eng.  over,  and 


at  via  th(1  Mount  Cenis  tunnel  flnd  Brindis{ 


o-ver  high   (gAsdent).a.  [Eng.  over,  and  high.]    came  into  use.    The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in       *•  Llt-:  To  leaP  or  Jump  over;   to  pass  over  or 


Too  high. 

6-ver  high  -ly,  adv. 
Too  highly. 

"Oi-erhighly  commended  of  trustiness." — Raleigh-  Hist 
World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxv.,  §  4. 

*6-v6r-hIp  ,  »o-ver-hlppe,  *o  ver-hyp,  *o  ver- 
hyppe,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  hip,  v.]  To  hop  over; 
to  skip ;  to  pass  over  or  by. 

"Hee  was  very  negligent  to  ouerhyppe  it."  —  Fryth- 
Works,  p.  17. 


1869  having  all  but  superseded  the  Cape  route,  the    cross  by  leaping. 


[Eng.  orer,  and  hiqhlv  ]    term  "  overland-route,"  as  applied  to  this  route,  is 
now  obsolescent. 

6  -ver  land  Sr,  s.    [English  overland ,'  -er.]    One 
who  travels  overland. 

6-vSr  lap  ,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  orer,  and  lap,  v.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  lap  or  fold  over;  to  extend  so  as 
to  lie  or  rest  upon  ;  to  lap  over. 

B.  Jntrans.:  To  lap  over;  to  lie  or  rest  upon  or 
over  another. 


high  overleaped  all  bound 
Hilton:  P.  L.,lr.  181 


'  The  arch  felon    . 

Of  hill." 
II.  Figuratively: 

I.  To  exceed,  to  pass,  to  go  beyond. 
"  One  among  so  many  overleaped 

The  limits  of  control." — Cowper.  Task,  ii,  718. 
*2.  To  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  skip. 

"  Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom." 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 


boll,    bdy;     p6ut,    Jdwl;    cat, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion. 


?ell,     chorus, 
-sion  --  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-tion,      -jlon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous. 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


overlearned 

*!  Tooverleap  one's  self:  To  leap  too  far  or  too 
high;   to   exert   one's   self   too  much;   to  overdo 

tl.H,.--. 

"Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erltapt  flfrif." 

,  i.  7. 
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3.  To  see  or  look  at  from  boliind  or  OTCF   the 
shoulder  of  another. 

4.  To  inspect,  to  survey. 

5.  To  superintend,  to  inspect,  to  oversee,  to  look 
aft.-r. 

"In  the  ^-router  out-|mri»h<-«.  many  of  the  poor  parish- 
ioner* t  hroutth  neglect  do  perlnh,  for  want  of  nomo  hoed- 
rolejetouf»rlootlhen>."— «rou»l:  Bills  of  Mortality. 

6.  To  view  folly ;  to  peruse ;  to  go  through. 

••  Overlook  thll  pedigree."— Snaketp.  •  Henri  »'.,  ii.  4. 

7.  To  review,  to  look  over,  to  revise;  to  examine 


6  vir  learn  id,  ».  I  Eug.  orer,  and  l*ni-n«t.\ 
loo  learned,  pedantic. 

6  v*r  18arn  ed  ness,  >.  [ Eng.  over,  and  /.  ,ir.i- 
edneMf.j  Excessive  learning  or  kuowle,U'i-. 

"A  man  may  wontler  at  these  learned  critlca'  overlearn- 
•dnc**."—  Chttpinttii:  Homer'.*  lli,i,l,  xiii. 

6    v8r-leath  8r,  «.    [English  ..r.-,-,  and  l>-atlu-r.]    orgothrouxh  ii  second  time! 
The  upper  leather ;  tlm  leather  forming  the  upper  "  When  I  had  red  this  tale  wele 

part  of  a  shoe  i  the  part  of  the  shoe  which  covers  And  <nrri.i..iv.i  it  every  dele." 

afoot,  fkaucer:  lluke  of  the  Duche**.  232. 

"My  toee   look    through    the    orrrteather." — , 
Taming  of  the  Shrev.    (Induct.,  ii.  > 

6-v8r-lSav   en,  p.  f.     [Eug.  orer,  and  leaven, ..,       --.---• — , — ,-. .-. 

1.  To  leaven  too  much ;  to  cause  to  rise  or  swell  neglect,  to  let  pass  or  slip,  to  slight,  to  o, 
too  much. 

2.  To  intermix  too  much;  to  corrupt,  to  spoil. 


«P-.       8.  To  pass  over  with  indulgence;  to  forgive;  to    to  overestimate. 

allow  to  pass  without  pnntehment  or  censure.  "Ortrmtaiurinu  their 

,».]       9.  To  pass  over  withont  notice:  to  dUneanl,  to    dam*  and  Estate*. 


"  You  are  not  orerlrarenrd  with  your  fortune." 

Hen  Jonton:   The  Fox.  V.  ft. 

6-v8r-lIb  -8r-al,».  [  Eng.  over,  and  liberal.]  Too 
liberal,  too  free,  too  generous. 

6-Y8r-lIb  -Sr-al-lJ1,  odr.  [Eng.  over,  and  /i6er- 
«/(//•]  TIKI  liherally,  too  freely,  too  generously; 
with  UK» great  liberality. 

•6  v8r  lick  .  r.  t.    [  Kug.  orer,  and  lick.]    To  lick 
over ;  to  pass  toe  tongue  over. 
6-T8r-lIe  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  orer,  and  lie  (2),  v.] 

1.  Tolieover;  to  be  laid  or  placed  upon. 

2.  To  smother  by  lying  upon  or  by  close  covering. 
"Thia  woman'*  child  died   In  the  night,   becauae  ahe 

orerlald  it"— 1  Ktuat  ill.  It. 

3*  To  oppress. 

T  Overlie  and  overlay  are  frequently  confused. 
(See  OVERLAY,  t'.) 

6  -vSr-lIght  Ir/A  silent),  «.  [English  ,,,;,-.  and 
liyh.t,tt.)  An  excessive  light;  too  strong  a  light. 

"An  orerllght  maketh  the  eyea  daxell." — Bacon:  Xat. 
Hilt.,  S  871. 

6-T8r  light  (ah  silent),  adj.  fEng.  oivr.  and 
liiilit,  a.J  Too  light,  t4x>  frivolous,  too  trifling; 
giddy. 

"Ever»f«rJ/0Af  and  merry."—  Amcham. 

•6 -v8r-ll-ness,   «.    [Eng.  overly;   -ness.]    Care- 

1. •--!.••-     . 


__  to 

miss, 

"Then*  confederations  were  altogether  urerlooknl  in 
1082." — Macanltiy:  lliat.  Rug.,  ch.  xix. 

•10.  To  subdue  by  the  look ;  to  unsettle ;  to  fas- 
cinate, to  bewitch. 

"  Beehrew  your  *•>•-. 
They  have  o'erlooked  me  and  divided  me." 

Skate*]).:  Merchant  of  Vcnltx,  lit.  2. 


overmultitude 

6-ver  mat9h  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  match,  v.] 
1.  To  bo  too  much  or  too  powerful  for ;  to  be  more 
than  a  match  for;  to  conquer. 

"The  men  of  Finn-it,  overmatch' d by  none." 

Drat/ton  •  Uattle  of  A'jiiifi'irl. 

•2.  To  dispose  of  in  wedlock  to  one  of  a  higher 
station. 

"If  a  yeoman  have  one  pole  daughter,  he  must  over- 
match her  above  her  birth."— Burton;  A*at.  Melan., 
p.  699. 

8  -v8r  matc,h,  s.  [English  over,  and  match,  s.J 
One  who  is  more  than  a  match  for  another;  a 
superior  in  powers.  (Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  I.) 

6-v8r  meas  ure  (s  as  zh),  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
merimirr,  v.  |  To  measure  or  estimate  too  largely; 

force*." — Bmvui:  Essrtj/a;  King- 

6  vSr-mSas  Ore  (s  as  zh),s.    [Eug.  over,  and 


1.  Excess  of  measure;  something  given  over  the 
duo  measure;  excess. 

2.  One  in  twenty  given  over  and  above  in  the  saie 
of  corn. 

6-v8r  med  -die,  v.  i.    [Eng.  orer,  and  meddfe..! 
To  meddle  unduly. 

6-v8r-m61  -16w,  «.    [English  over,  and  »te//oto.] 
6   v8r-lOpk  Sr,  «.    [Eng.  orer,  and  looker.]    One    Too  mellow,  too  ripe. 

who  overlooks  others ;  an  overseer;  a  superintend-       6-y3r-mSr -It,  *.    [Eng.  over,  and  merit,..]    Ex- 
ent.  ccssivo  merit  or  desert. 

•6  -v8r-lo8p,  ».    The  same  as  OBLOP  (q.  v.).  6 -v8r-mlc  kle,  «.  &  mfe.     Overmuch.    (Prov. 

6v8rlord.«.    [Eng.  orer,  and  lord,  s.J    One  who    Eng.  dt  Scotch.) 

is  lord  over  another  or  others;  a  superior  lord,  a       *6  -v8r-rmght,  *6    ver  m9ght   (0*  silent), <K*n. 
master.  [Eng.  oner,  and  mtoW,  •.]    Above  or  beyond  one  s 

6-v8r-lord   ship.  ..    [English  overlord;  -shi,,.]    migT.t  or  power.    [OvEEMAXNEE.] 
The  dignity,  oflicc,  or  position  of  an  overlord.  6  v8r-mlx  ,  >:  t.    [Lug.  over,  and  mu:.]    To  mix 

lov«^nd1u6lIeorrVo'eLEeDs?;"rrp4nedo'rvaluJ  to,"    "fi-U'-mSd'-'est,  „.    [English  ^r,  and  modest.) 
I,:,.!,].  MiMiest  to  excess ;  too  modest. 

,     .  "Orerm<«lei.t    .uitore    seldom    speed."— Hale:  •>'—•'— 

6  v8r  Iftsc   lofts  (so  as  sh>,  '6  vSr-lfish  -lofts, 
[  Eng.  wi-cr,  and  hucious.  |    Too  luscious ;  sweet 


6  y8r  114    g8r,  r.  I.    I  Eng.  over,  and  linger.]    To    oferUce.] 


to  exres- 

"A  taste  <ircr(m«/oiM."— Bacon:  Xat.  111*!.,  g  824. 

6  v8r-16s -tf,    a.    [Eng.  orer,  and  lusty.]    Too 
lusty,  lively,  or  merry ;  too  licentious. 

"The  confident  and  orerlutty  French." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  P..  ohonulv. 

t6   v8r  If,  *o  ver-lle,  a.  &  adv.    [A.  8.  oferUc, 


detain  too  long. 

"  He  lovea  not  to  ortrltngfr  any  In  an  afflicting  hope." 
—fuller:  Holt  State,  IV.  1.  17. 

6-Y>r-lIftk',  t'.  r.  [Eng.  owr,  and  li'iit,  v.]  To 
link  together;  to  join. 

"A  bridge  made  of  many  barge*,  nrerltnked  at  to  gether." 
— llackluytt  Vuyagrit,  ii.  77. 

6-v8r  live,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  live,  v.] 
A.  Trim*.:  To   live  longer  than;  to  outlive;  to 
survive. 

"  The  elder*  that  <,r?rtirnt  Joraa."— Jothua  xxiv.  (1661.) 
B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  live  longer  than  another ;  to  survive  or  on  t  - 
liveothern. 

"  Why-do  I  oreHlref—Xllton.  r.  L.,  x.  778. 

2.  To  live  too  fast. 

•6  yer  Hr-er.  *o  VeT-lyr-er,  «.  [Eng.  orer, 
and  liver  (1).]  One  wholivos  longest ;  a  survivor. 

"Hereupon  a  peace  waa  concluded  .  .  .  to  continue 
for  both  the  king*'  lives  and  the  orerf/rcrof  them." — 
am  VII.,  p.  1!)1. 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Careless,  inattentive,  slight,  casual. 

"  From  everie  wight  Iborne  all  tirrrly." 

Cnaucfr:  TniiltiK  and  Creseidf. 

2.  Too  much,  Ux»  great,  excessive. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Carelessly,  inattentively,  slightly. 

"Thou  doeat  this  ovrrlte,  or  onely  for  an  outward  flhowe." 
—  Bare!:  Alrearlr.     (1680.) 

2.  Too   much  ;  excessively ;  above   measure ;  ex- 
tremely. 

3.  Oppressively.    (Slanihunt:  Ireland,  p.  22.) 

6-v8r-iy  '-Iftg,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [OVEBLIK.  J 
1.  «,-, l.  I., HIM.:  (See  the  verb.) 


•er.  on  Luke  xviii.  1. 

6-v3r-m6d  Sat  1?,  odt>.  [Eng.  over,  and  mod- 
cKtlu.}  In  an  overmodest  manner;  too  modestly; 
with  excessive  modesty. 

"Overmodetitlv  forbear  the  occasion  of  making  them- 
aelvee  great."—  Ralrlali:  Hint.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v.,  S  4. 

6  -v8r  moist,  adj.  [Eng.  over,  and  moitt.]  Too 
moist. 

"An  overdry  heat  or  an  orrmmM  heat."— Bacon:  Xat. 
Uiit.,  g  V06. 

6-v8r  moist  ure,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  moisture.] 
An  excess  of  moisture.] 

"Overmoigture  doth  somewhat  extinguish  the  heat." — 
I!,,,;, a:  .\,il.  Hint.,  g  706. 

*6-v8r  rn6n  -ej,  v.  t.  [Eng.otwr, and moit«j/.]  T» 
bribe,  (fuller:  Worthies,  i.  558.) 

*6'-v8r  mBre,  adv.  [English  o»er,  and  more.] 
Beyond,  further,  moreover. 

*6-v8r-m5r'-r6w,  *o-ver-mor-owe,  ».  I  Eng. 
oi-er,  and  morroic.J  The  day  after  to-morrow. 

*6'-v8r-m6st,  a.  [Eng.  orer,  audmoof.]  Highest; 
over  or  above  all  others. 

"This  palle  tBwornenpon  thin  ventyment,  orfrmoft  of 
all."—  fabi/au:  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccxxi. 

6  v8r-m6Tint  ,  f.  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  mount,  v.] 


(Hhero    of    them 
/Vy»n«;  Hintrio-Mtut 

*6  -v8r  m&n-n8r,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  manner.] 


orermalnpert    and    censorious."  — 
(Pref.) 


Bacon : 

6  v8r  16ad  ,  r.  r.    [Eng.  over,  and  Jood,  v.]    To  *6-v8r-mil  -a  p8rt,  a.    [Eng. 

load  too  heavily;  to  put  too  heavy  a  load  on;  to  *»rt-]    Excessively  malapert  orn 

overburden,  to  overlade. 

"  Lag  with  orerloaded  prore." 

^f'tll,*t.   IS.  u      »  c  I     inaii    uci  ,  ""  '  .     I  I  .lit;,  "r  '  /  .  iu 

6  v8r-15g    Ic  »1,   n.    [Eng.  firer,    and    /i»/i<«/.l  Above  measure ;  to  excess;  excessively, 

^logical;  keeping  too  closely  to  forms  or  rules  of  6  T8r-mar9h  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  ower,  and  mnrrA,  v.) 

To  cause  to  march  too  long  or  too  far;  to  exhaust 

'    ver  long,  u.  &  adv.    [  Eug.  over,  and  long,  a.]  or  overfatiguo  by  too  long  marching. 

A.  An  adj.:  Too  long.  "The    Prince    hl»    home   were   arermarchl."  -    Haker: 

B.  -In  ml,-.:  For  too  long  a  time.  Cknrln  I.  (an.  1648). 

"Both  the  parti.,  wallowing  orerlong  In  the  itinklng  ,»  vSr-mast -8d,    «.     [Eng.    <iirr,   and    miul,  -I.  \ 

puddle  of  adulterie."— ;/<,jfni*r'f    l>r*eriptim  of  Ireland,  Having  masts  t<xi  longer  too   heavy  for  the  vessel. 

"  But  tlla  o'ermanteil  galley  ohecketl  hin  haate." 


2.  (leol.:  A 'term  used  by    Dr.  M»c(*ull<«h  and  To  rise  above, 

others  for  volcanic  rocks,  which  often  overtop  other  J    v8r-mucll,  adj.,  odr.  &  ».    [English  over,  and 

strata  and  spread  over  them.    It  is  opposed  to  tin-  miicfc.J 

dorlying  (q.  v.).  ^  As  adj.:  Too  much  ;  above  what  is  necessary 

6-v8r  mag'-nl-f  y,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ot'rr,  and  maynify,]  or  proper. 
To  magnify  too  much  or  to  excess. 


r.  /.    [  Eug.  o<rr, 
a  higher  plare  or 


It  occaaloni  thirst  and  orrrmuirk  drinking."— Locke.- 
and  mala-    "/  Education,  8  14. 

it.  B.  As  adv.:  Too  much  ;  in  or  to  too  great  a  de- 

gree. 

"I  also  err'd  in  iircr»ti«-A  admiring." 

.Vflfv*:  /»7T.,  Ix.  1,178. 

C.  As  subst.:  Too  much;  more  than  is  proper  or 
suUicieut. 

"  By  attributing  overmuch  to  thinga 
Less  excellent."          Mittt.u.  P.  L.,  viii.  666. 

t6 -y8r  mfi9h  ness,  «.  [Eng.  over,  ami  wiucfc- 
ness.\  Excess,  exuberance,  superabundance. 

"Superlation  and  orermttchness  amplifies."— Br«  Jon- 
•mi:  IHfcove.rlea. 

6  y8r  mftl  -tl-piy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English  orer,  and 
iiiulliiili/.] 

A.  Trims.:  To  multiply  or  repeat  too  often. 

"  In  orennttltiplyiny  and  in  overmagnifying  of  it/' — 
/!;•.  ll,ill:  Sermon*;  Philip,  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  multiply  or  increase  too  rapidly 
or  in  too  great  nunibi-r>. 

*6-v8r  mfil  -tl  tnde,  r.  t.     \  Eng.  wr,  and  »n<(- 

<ir  keep  in  ones  power  by  superior    /i/«<le.|    To  exceed  or  surpass  in  mult  it  tide  or  num- 
bers; to  outnumber. 


cb.  II. 

6-v8r  look  ,   *o-ver  lok  en, 

'  and  look.  v.| 

1.  To  look  over;  to  view   fro 
position. 

"  TlUn,  tired  in  the  midday  h.ai. 
Vi  ith  burning  eye  dirt  hotly  ,,,;rl<»,l>  them." 

8nake*p.:  »n»<ia.l  Aitonlt,  178. 

2.  To  be  or  rise  above,  so  as  to  command  a  view 
over. 

"The  laughing  nectar  ,>rrrl>*tkr,l  the  lid  " 
__  _  DrtOn,  Homer'M  Ill.ul.  i. 

fate,    fit,    ftre.     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father-     we",     wet,     here^     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    lire,    sir, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk.     whd,     s6n;     mute,    ciib,     cllre,    vnlt«,     cur,     rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     ».     o»  =  «; 


llryilrn:    Virytl'f  *:*eiit,  1.  202. 

6  V*r  mas  -t*r,  r.  f.    [Eng.  otrr,  and  master,  v.] 

I.  To  overcome,  to  sulMlue,  to  conquer,  to  master, 
to  rule. 

"They  have  »lav[«h  feara  that  do  arermatter  them."— 
ttunyan:  I'tlorim'n  friwrcfii,  pt  1. 

•2.  To    hoi 

Ion*, 


"Thp  crown  that  thon 


'erma*terrnt." 

krtn.i  Klnajahn,  ii.  1. 


1  The  herdu  would  orermultttude  their  loriis." 

.Vllton:  (Vim mi,  731. 


marine;    go,     p&t, 
ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


overname 
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overrate 


*6-vSr-name  ,  r.  t.  (F.»K.  over,  and  name,  v.] 
To  name  in  a  scries  or  order ;  to  go  through  the 
names  of  in  order. 

6 -ve"r  neat,  «.  [Eng.  orer,  and  neat.]  Neat  to 
pxivss ;  too  neat. 

*8-Vgr-nSt  ,  v.  t.  [English  <«vi-,  and  iif/.]  To 
cover,  as  with  a  net.  iCitrlyle:  Diamond  Kecklncv, 
ch.  iv.) 

6  ver  nl96  ,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  nice.]  Nice,  del- 
irati',  or  fastidious  to  an  excess;  too  nice  or  deli- 
cate. 

"Away  with  such  ovemtce  and  curious  companions." — 
Up,  Hall:  Noah's  Dove. 

6-vSr  nice  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  nicely.]  In 
an  overnico  manner;  too  nice  or  fastidiously. 

6-vSr-nIce -ness,  s.  [Eng.  over-nice;  -ness.]  Ex- 
cessiyo  delicacy  or  fastidiousness.  (Richardson; 
Clarissa,  v.  8.) 

6'-V?r  night  (<jh  silent),  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  over, 
and  night.] 

A.  Assufist. :  Night  before  bedtime. 

"  If  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight, 
8he  might  have  been  o'erta'en." 

f-linl.-.  *!>..-   All'*   tt'rll  l/tnl  Knds   Well,  ill.  4, 

B.  An  adj. :   Done  or  happening  the  night  before. 

C.  An  adverb: 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  night  or  evening;  in  the 
evening  before. 

2.  During  or  throughout  tho  night ;  as,  Ho  stayed 
overnight. 

*0-Ver-nime  ,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  oferniman.  from  o/er= 
over,  and  niman=to  take.]    To  overtake  ;  to  seize. 
"The  cold  of  -I. -Hi,  that  had  him  overnome." 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  2,802. 

6  ver  nip  -ping,  a.  [Eug.  over,  and  nipping.] 
Too  nipping  or  sharp. 

"Albeit  their  wether  were  bitter  and  mtratpalng."— 
IliAlnshed:  Ireland  (an.  IMS). 

6-vSr-n<Slse  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  noise.]  To 
overpower,  quell,  or  drown  with  noise. 

"No  mirth  of  music  ortrnoitte  your  fears." 

Cowlt-u:  Horace,  bk.  lii.,  ode  1. 

*O-Ver-nome,  pret.  or   past  par.  of   t'.    [OvER- 

NIME.J 

6  ver  nu  me"r  ous,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  numer- 
ous.] Too  numerous ;  excessive  in  number. 

"They  are  not  ovcrnumeroutt." — Grcic:  Cosmo.  Sacra, 
ch.  viii.,  g  43. 

*6-vSr  5f-flce,v.  f.  [Eng.  over,  and  office.]  To 
lord  over  by  or  in  virtue  of  an  office. 

"This  might  be  the  fate  of  a  politician  which  this  ass 
fverofflcea." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

6  v8r-6f  fl-cious,  o.  [Eng.  over,  and  officious.] 
« Hlicions  to  excess ;  too  officious. 


6-vSr-pay  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  pay,  v.] 

1.  To  pay  in  excess;  to  pay  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary or  right. 

2.  To  pay  more  than  sufficiently;  to  reward  too 
highly. 

"  His  march  o'erpaid  by  such  a  promia'd  fight." 

Addlton:  The  Campaign. 

6-vSr-peer  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  peer,  v.]    To 
look  over  or  down  on ;  to  overlook  ;  to  rise  above. 
"  Mountainous  error    .     .    .    too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanu*.  ii.  8. 

6  vgr  peo  pie,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  people,  v.] 
To  people  or  populate  too  thickly;  to  overstock 
with  inhabitants. 

*6-v8r-p8r$h',  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  percA.]  To 
fly  over. 

"With  love's  light  wingfl  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls." 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  ami  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

6-v6r-p6r-suade'  (u  as  w),  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
penmade.J  To  persuade  against  one's  inclination 
or  convictions. 

"  Overpersuaded  by  his  landlord  to  take  physic." — 
Druden:  Virgil's  Xneid.  (Ded.) 

8  vSr  pe"rt  -8d,  «.  [Eng.  over;  pert;  -eil.]  Hav- 
ing too  much  pertness  or  sauciness ;  too  pert. 

" Overpe rteil  with  so  high  authority. "— Raleigh .  Hint. 
World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  Mil.,  §  10. 

6-ve"r-p8s  tSr,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  pester.]  To 
poster  to  excess. 

"The  camp  was  overpeatered  with  those  who  had  been 
abroad."—  Raleigh:  Ht»t.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  g  4. 

6-ve"r-pIC  -ture,  v.  f.  [Eng.  orer,  and  picture, 
v.]  To  bo  a  better  picture  than;  to  represent  or 
picture  in  an  exaggerated  manner. 

"  OVrp/cfwrf'jip  that  Venus,  where  we  sea 
The  fancy  outwork  nature." 

Shakesp.:  Atitnttu  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

6-v8r-plant',  v.  t.    [Eng.  orer,  and  plant,  v.] 

1.  To  transplant ;  tc  remove  and  plant  in  another 
place. 

"Be  thou  drawen  up  by  the  roote,  and  be  oue rplantid 
into  the  see."—  Wuclife:  Luke  ivii. 

2.  To  plant  too  much  ;  to  overstock  with  plants. 
O-vSr-please  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  orer,  and  please.]    To 

please,  delight,  or  gratify  to  excess. 

"  The  senses  love  not  to  be  overplcased." — Bacon:  Wat. 
Hint.,  s,  835. 

6 -vSr  plus,  s.  [Eng.ocer, and  plus.]  A  surplus: 
that  which  remains  over  and  above  the  quantity 
required  or  proposed ;  excess,  balance. 

"He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply." 
H'on ' 


6  vSr-paint',  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  paint,  v.]  To 
paint,  color,  or  describe  too  highly. 

"To  orrrftii  ut  that  which  is  garnished  with  bettor  col- 
alreacly."  —  Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  it,  ch.  xvi.,  §  1. 


'ordmcorth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

6-vSr-piy  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  over,  andpty.]  To  ply  to 
excess;  to  employ  in  too  great  labor;  to  overwork. 

"  What  supports  me.  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,  Friend,  t'  have  lost  them  wet-plied 
In  liberty's  defense."  .Villon:  Sonnet  22. 

6-ver  pam   pered,  a.    [English  over,  and  pam-       .  _*_  —x,,..  ,.  ,  /     ri-     i-  i 

?red.  J    Ted  or  dot  h.-d  too  luxuriously.  6-v6r  pflse  ,  «O-ver-poyse   r.  t.    [English  over, 

and  poise.  I    To  weigh  more  than;  to  outweigh,  to 
overbalance. 

"Abler  to  waft  up  their  bodies,  which  are  in  others 
overpnused  by  the  hinder  legs." — Browne:  Vulgar  Error*, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 


"  Great  Ganges 

Gilds  with  his  glistering  sands  the  overpamper>d  shore." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  15. 

*6  vSr  part  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  p«rr.]    To 
iis-inn  too  difficult  a  part  to. 
6-ve"r-pass',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  pass,  v.] 

A.  Traniitive: 

1.  To  pass  over;  to  cross. 

"This  limit  may  be  advantageously  overpassed."—  Pot: 
Works  (1864),  ii.  261. 

2.  To  pass  through  ;  to  go  through  ;  to  endure. 
"The  perils  that  he  hathoverpansett." — .\orth:  Plutarch; 

Amiot  to  the  Kea<lerf. 

:!.  To  pass  over;  to  pass  with  disregard;  to  over- 
look. 

4.  To  omit ;  not  to  include  or  comprise;  to  pa-s 
!).v. 

"  If  the  grace  of  him  which  aaveth  overpass  some." — 
//•">/.(•;•;  Eccleft.  Polity. 

5.  To  surpass,  to  exceed,  to  excel. 

"  It  seems  you  have  abjured  the  help  which  men 
Who  orTjdts*  their  kind  as  you  would  do 
Have  humbly  sought."     Browning:  Paracelsus,  i. 

B.  Intrtitts.:  To  pass  by;  to  cease  by  passing. 
"Pause  till  this  heat  be  somewhat  overpast." 

Drayton:  Baron's   Wars,  iL 

6  ver  passed  ,  overpast,  pa.  part,  or  adj. 
[OVSKPABS.  I 

6  ver  pas  siftn  ate  (sion  as  sh6n),a.  [Eng. 
or*  r.  and  passionate.]  Passionate  to  excess ;  too 
passionate. 

6  ver  pas  sion  ate  If  (sion  as  shon),  adv. 
[Eng.  orer.  and  jHi&tionfitely.]  In  an  overpassionate 
manner;  too  passionately. 


fl'-vSr  p61s.e,«.  [OVERPOISE,  v.]  A  weight  which 
overbalances  or  weighs  down  another ;  a  prepon- 
derant weight ;  a  counter-balance. 

6-V§r-pSl  -Ish,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  polish,  v.] 
To  polish  too  much  or  too  highly. 

6  v8r  p6n  -dSr-ous,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  ponder- 
ous.] Too  ponderous,  too  hea*y,  too  weighty,  too 
burdensome. 

"An  tmtit  and  orfrpO)irf*roi/s  argument."—  3filton:  Of 
Education. 

6-ver-post',  r.  t.  (Eng.  over,  and  posr,  v.]  To 
get  over  quickly  and  easily  ;  to  get  clearof  cheaply. 

"You  may  thank  the  unquiet  time,  for  yourqaiet  orer- 
pofting  that  action." — ShaJcefp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

6-vgr-po -tent,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  potent.]   Too 
IKitcnt,  too  ix>werful;  overpowering. 
"  Thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  found'st,  or  overpitletit  charms." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  427. 

6-vSr  ptfw  -3r,  r.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  power.] 

1.  To  conquer  or  overcome  by  superior  numbers 
or  force;    to  defeat,  to  reduce  to  submission,  to 
vanquish. 

"The  foe  from  numbers  courage  drew, 
And  nperpovrer'd  that  gallant  few." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  Iv. 

2.  To  overcome ;  to  be  too  strong  or  powerful  for. 

"Inly  distress*  d,  or  overpower' tl  with  awe." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 


6'-vfr  pdw  3r,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  power.]  An 
excessive  power. 

"  When  a  state  growes  to  an  overpower,  it  is  like  a  great 
floud," — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Vicissitude. 

6-v5r  p6w-Sr-Ing,a.  [OVERPOWER.]  IrresisH- 
blo;  vanquishing  by  superior  strength  or  force ;  too 
strong,  too  powerful. 

"Conquered  with  an  overpowering  force  and  evidence 
of  the  most  concerning  truths."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  T., 

Mr.  11 

6-v8r-p6w  -8r-Ing-iy,  arfv.  [Eng.overpotceringr; 
•ly.]  In  an  overpowering  manner;  with  superior 
force. 

6-vSr-prais,  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  praising.] 
Excessive  praise ;  flattery. 

"Serpent,  thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  virtue  of  that  fruit." 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ir.615. 

ft-vSr-prSach',  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  preach.]  To 
preach  in  a  stylo  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
congregation.  (Oauden :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p. 

6-vSr  prSss  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  pre«s,v.]  To 
bear  upon  with  irresistible  force ;  to  overwhelm,  to 
crush,  to  overpower. 

"  The  ove-rpreased  spirits." — Shakesp.t  Pericles,  Hi.  2. 

6-ver-prSBB'-or,  s.  [Eng.  oterpress;  suff.  -or.] 
An  oppressor. 

"Fitz  Stephen  calleth  him  'Violeutus  Cantil  incuba- 
tor,' that  is,  the  violent  ovcrpretsor  of  Kent." — P.  Hol- 
land: Camden,  p.  532. 

6  ver  press  ure  (88  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
pressure.]  Undue  or  excessive  pressure;  specif., 
enforced  overwork  in  schools. 

"  Itseems  that  this  overpressure  is  a  species  of  bogey, 
which  shrinks  into  very  small  dimensions  and  loses  most 
of  its  terror  when  fairly  run  down." — Athenwum,  Aug.  29f 
1886,  p.  267. 

6-vSr  prize',  v.  f.    [Eng.  over,  and  prize,  v.] 

1.  To  prize  or  value  too  highly ;  to  overvalue. 

"  Nor  life  to  overprize ,  nor  death  to  fenr." 

Boyte:  The  Wish. 

2.  To  exceed  in  valne. 

"That  which     .     .    .     o'erprized  all  popular  rate." 
Shakesp.:  Tempfst,  i.  2. 

6  vSr-pr6  dfic  tlon.s.  [Eng.  over,  and  produc- 
tion.] Excessive  production  ;  production  in  excess 
of  the  demand. 

6-ver -prompt  ,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  prompt,  a.] 
Too  prompt,  too  ready,  too  eager. 

6  ve"r  prftmpt'-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  orer,  and  prompt- 
ness.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  overprompt; 
too  great  eagerness  or  readiness. 

"Out  of  this  has  sprung  an  overprfntiptness  in  many 
young  men  to  raise  a  quarrel."— Hales:  Kemaines;  Of 
Duel*. 

6  v§r-pr&  por  tion,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  pro- 
portion, v.J  To  make  of  too  great  a  proportion. 

6-ve"r-pr6ud  ,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  proud.]  Proud 
to  excess ;  too  proud. 

"  Being  overproud  with  sap  and  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  Hi.  4. 

6  ve"r-pr6v  I  dent,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  prori- 
dent.]  Too  provident  or  sparing;  niggardly. 

6-v5r  pr6-v6ke  ,  v.  f.  [Eng.  over,  and  provoke.] 
To  provoke  too  much. 

"It  grieves  him  to  be  orerprovoked  to  our  punish- 
ment."— Bp.  Hall.  Occas.  Meditations,  136. 

6  ve"r-pflr  -Ch9.se,  v.  i.  [English  over,  and  pur- 
cliose,  v.]  To  pay  too  much  for.  (Gentleman  In- 
structed, p.  280.) 

•6 -vSr-pur-chase,  s.  [OVEEPCRCHASE,  v.]  A 
dear  bargain  ;  something  for  which  too  much  has 
been  paid.  (Collier:  English  Stage,  p.  161.) 

6-vSr-quell  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  quell.]  To 
quell,  to  subdue,  to  overpower. 

6-v5r-quI  -et  ngss,  ».  [English  over,  and  quiet- 
ness.] Too  much  quietness. 

6-vSr-rack  ,  v.  t.  \ Eng.  over,  and  ract,  v.]  To 
torturo  excessively ;  to  put  too  great  a  strain  upon. 
(AVisAe:  Introd.  to  Green's  Menaphon,p.8.) 

6-v5r-rake  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  rake.] 

Naut.:  To  break  in  upon,  as  a  ship,  when  the 
waves  break  in  upon  her  riding  at  anchor  in  a  head 
sea. 

6  ver  rank  ,  <i.  [Eng.  over,  and  rank,  a.]  Too 
rank  or  luxuriant. 

"  Things  or^rraiiA-  do  never  kindly  bear.** 

Drayton:  Legend  of  O.  Cromwell. 

6  vSr  rate  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  rate,  v.]  To 
rate  or  value  too  highly  ;  to  overestimate. 

"  Or«rraf«  their  happiness."— Sfacaulau:  Hist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  lii. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  ==  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  xhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  ---  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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overreach 

,  <:  I.  ft  i.    [Bag.  over,  and  reach.] 

A.  Traiai' 

1.  In  roach  beyond  or  above;  to  rise  a  bore;  to 

extend  beyond. 

"Neither  ..irrr».i.-»  nor  fall  ahort  of  the  other  eud  of 
the  lower."— Betldoes:  On  JfnfAema/iVal  Kvxifiir-. 

••J.  TIP  overtake;  tocatcli  up. 
"  80  that  at  length,  after  long  weary  chaoe,.     .    . 
He  ,,i'«rra«»*(  him."         s/.^urr    K  V  .  VI.  ill.  SO. 

3.  To  deceive  by  cunning  :  to  cheat,  to  outwit,  to 
get  tlwbrtti-r  ..f. 

"Their  cupidity  overreached  ileelf."— Jfo<xilll<i».-  lltst. 
Bng.,  ch.  XT. 

B.  Intntntitirr: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cheat,  to  deceive. 
••Self-aMklng,  gra«ping,  uwrr*o*»/a0  alllaa."— Jfoea*. 

lay.  /'(if.  EMU.,  ch.  XT. 

2.  ilaniijr:  A  horse  in  Baid  to  overreach  when  lie 
bring*  Ms  himler  feet  too  far  forward,  ami  strikes 
In-  toes  against  liis  foreshoes.    (FVirrier'n  Z>ic<.) 

6  T8r  reach  -8r, ».  [Eng.  overreach;  -er.]  One 
who  overreaches,  deceives,  or  tricks  another;  a 
cheat. 

6-v8r-r«ad  ,  r.  I.  [Eng.owr,  and  read.]  To  read 
over ;  to  pernsc. 

"She  oft  and  oft  it  orerreml." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  IIL  xi.  60. 

S-Yir-rfad  I  If,  'i'li:  [Eng.  over,  and  readily.} 
Too  readily ;  with  excessive  readiness  or  \\  i llum- 
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n.  Lam:  To  disallow,  t«  reject;  to  rule  against; 
as,  The  objection  was  overruled. 

"The  urrrrullaa  of  the  veto  of  the  other  trihnnen  by 
Llclniua  and  Sextiua."—  Letcii:  Crrtl.  Early  Kuman  Ilitt. 
(lHMi.ii.8HO. 

*B.  Intrtint.:  To  exercise  rule  or  authority;  to 
govern;  to  rule. 

"  Thus  he  that  or»rr«l«J  I  ororawayed." 

Sltaketp..-   Vmuund  Allan  It,  10». 

6  V«r  rfll  fl.f.  [English  ot-errul(e), •-«•.]  One 
who  nr  that  which  overrules,  directs,  or  governs. 

"  Proof,  the  urtrruler  of  oplniona."— Sidney:  IHJenK  of 


6-v8r  riad  I-nSss,  «.  I  Km;,  otvr,  and  readi- 
nets.}  The  quality  ur  state  of  being  overrcady ; 
excessive  or  undue  readiness  or  willingness. 

6-T8r-rSad  -f,  a.  [Eng.  orer,  and  reudy.]  Too 
ready  or  willing. 

6-T8r-riC  -k6n,  r.  f.  [Eng.  owr,  and  reckon.] 
To  reckon,  compute,  or  estimate  too  highly. 

"  If  we  will  need*  overreckon  our  condition  we  do  but 
help  to  aggravate  oar  own  wretchedness."— Hp.  Hall: 
Balm  of  Ui/mrf,  B  9. 

*6-Y8r-rfd  ,  r.  r.  [Eug.  orer,  and  red.]  To  smear 
or  cover  over  with  a  red  color. 

"Go,  prick  thy  fnce,  and  ot-rrrrd  thy  fear." 

XA<lil  •.•;>.       W.l.  '••(/; .  T.  3. 

o-v8r  ri-flne  ,  r.  f.  I  Eng.  orer,  and  re/fne.]  To 
refine  too  much. 

6  v8r  r8  fine  mint,  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  refine- 
tnenl.  \  Excessive  refinement;  refluemout  with  an 
affectation  of  nicety. 

6-v8r-rSnt ,  r.  f.  [Eug.  orer,  and  rent.]  To  rent 
f'.r  t>K>  high  n  price. 

6-y8r-rId  ,  6-v8r  rid   den,  ;m.  par.oru.  [OVER- 

•IDE.) 

6-v8r-rIde  ,  r.  I.    [Eng.  m-rr.  and  ride,  v.] 
1.  To  fatigue  or  exhaust  by  too  much  or  too  long 
riding. 
•2.  To  overtake  and  pass  in  riding. 

"  My  lord,  I  urerrmle  him  on  the  way." 

makeup..-  Henry  I  I'.,  It.  II..  I.  1. 

•3.  To  ride  or  drive  over. 
4.  To  supersede,  U>  annul ;  to  do  away  with. 
"The  INTniNTHtu-  majority  will  not  be  atrong  enough 
tooctrrldr  hi«  veto."— {toll  .Wall  liazrtlr. 

overrlgbteous  (as  8  v8r-rlt  -ytts),  a.  [English 
orer,  anu  rii/Mei>u>.  J  Affecting  excessive  righteous- 
i. <  --. 

6-v8r-rIg  Id,  a.  [Eng.  orer,  and  rigid.]  Too 
rigid,  too  seven-. 

A  v8r  rig  5r  OUB,  a.  [Eng.  orer,  and  rigorous.] 
Too  rigorous. 

"Theae  perchance  are  ore rriyorous." — I'rynne:  ///»rr/o- 
Uafttr.  v.  I" 

6v8r-rlp«,o.  [Eng.  orer,  and  ripe.]  Too  ripe; 
ripe  to  cxcen. 

"  Thy  ream  are  ripe  and  orerrlpt." 

Mill.ni:  i:  H.,  III.  SI. 

6  Ylr-rlp  «n,  r.  (.  [Eng.  oner,  and  ripen.]  To 
make  too  ni"' ;  to  ripen  too  much. 

"  Why  droope  my  loni,  Ilkeorrrrtp^nM  corn?" 

.••/i.ii.  .,...    llrnrt  VI.,  ft.  II..  1.  i 

6  v8r  rfiast  ,  r.  t.  \  Kng.  '"•,-,  aii<l  mast,  v.]  To 
roast  too  much  ;  to  cook  overmuch ;  bence,  to  make 
i ipletelj  really.  (Sliasrttf,;  pynuxUne,  v.  4.) 

6  vJr  rule  .  r.  t.  &  i.    [Kug.  over,  and  rule,  \.\ 

A*  Tranni' 

I.  Orilimtri/  I.<in'rt"i!je: 

1.  To  inlliieneo  with  predominont  power;  to  exer- 
cise ilomiuion,  authority,  or  command  over. 

"An  if  nraileflUnatlon  urrrrulnl 
Their  will."  P.  /  .  Hi.  114. 

2.  To  reject  the  arguments,  pleas,  or  objections 
of. 

"lie  waa  again  ortmleil." — Jfocaulav:  Hint.  Rug.,  ch. 
xlii. 


6  v8r  rftl   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a 

o  v8r-rul  -Ing-l?,  adi:  [Eng.  orerrutiuu;  -(».] 
In  an  overruling  manner. 

6-v8r  run', »o-ver-renne,  *o-ver-rune,  r.f.  A  f. 
[Eug.  orer,  aud  ruii.J 

A.  Trttitfitii-f  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  run  over ;  to  spread  over ;  to  grow  over ;  to 
overspread. 

"  The  chilling  cold  did  iiuerrune  their  boneii." 

Surrey:   Virgil's  XneUI,  II. 

2.  To  invade  and  harass  by  hostile  incursions. 

"  If  he  advancn  into  Connanght,  let  ua  overrun  Leln- 
ster." — Mticaulau:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xviL 

3.  To  take  possession  of ;  to  possess,  to  till. 
"Hewaaotvrniii  with  melancholy  humor*."— ifuiiiruii: 

Pilurtm'n  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

4.  To  subdue,  to  oppress. 

"That  none  of  them  the  feeble  orerrea." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  19. 

5.  To  injure  by  treading  or  trampling  down. 
"That   now  in  all   trampled  and    overrun."—  Spenser: 

Stale  "f  Ireland. 

•8.  To  outrun;  to  nin  faster  thau  aud  leave 
behind ;  to  outstrip  in  running. 

"Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  orerran 
Cunhi."—  2  Samuel  xviii.  23. 

II.  Print.:  To  carry  over  parts  of  lines,  columns, 
or  pages  in  corrections,  in  the  introduction  of  new 
matter,  or  in  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  col- 
umns. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  run  or  pass  over  or  by. 

"  I>iapis'd  and  troden  downe  of  all  that  overman." 
Sl>en*en  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  32. 

2.  To  be    in    excess  or  superabundance;  to  run 
over;  to  overflow. 

"Though  you  have  left  me, 

Yet  -till  my  soul  ti'erruim  with  fondnetu*  toward  you." 

Smith. 

II.  Print.:  Tooxtendbeyondtheproperordesired 
length. 

6-v8r  run  n8r,  tubtt.  [Eng.  orer,  and  runner.] 
Oue  who  overruns;  an  invader. 

"Vandal  o-eminner»,  OotliH  in  literature." 

Lovelace:  Lucaeta,  pt.  ii. 

6  ver  sail  ,  r.  i.    [ Eng.  orer,  and  «ii/,  v.] 
A  rch. :  To  project  beyond  the  general  face. 

8  vSr-sit  -U-rate,  r.  f.  [Eng.  orer,  and  «afu- 
raie.J  To  saturate  to  excess. 

6-T8r-B4y  ,  t).  t.  [Eng.  orer,  and  «nj/.]  To  say 
over;  to  repeat. 

»8-v8r-scape  ,  r.  t.  [  Eug.  over,  and  scape.]  To 
escapt*. 

6  v8r  scent  ,  r.  (.    [Eng.  orer,  and  scenf ,  v.] 

1.  To  scent  to  exoflH* 

2.  To  scent,  so  as  to  hide  or  disguise  the  original 

smell. 

6-v8r  score  ,  f.  t.  [Eng.  orer,  and  acore,  v.]  To 
score  or  draw  a  line  or  lines  over;  to  erase  by  lines 
drawn  over. 

6  v8r  scrfl  PU  16s  I-ty1,  «.  [Eng.  orer,  and 
tcrui>ulii*ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  over- 

-ern [mil  ill-  ;  overscrupulousue88* 

6  vSr  scru  pu  IOUB,  ".  [  Eng.  ot>er,  aud  tcrupu- 
/'•»M.  |  Too  scrupulous  ;  .-rni|>nlous  to  excess. 

0  ver  scru  pulous  ness,  «.  [Eng.  or.,,  ami 
nrrii/Mil</lntiiea».]  The  sainu  as  OVKKSCRUPOJ.O8- 

III  .  i|.  v.J. 

6    v8r  sia,  a.  &  adr.    [Eng.  orer,  and  tea.] 

A.  .!»    inlj.:    Foreign;    from     beyond    sea;    not 
native. 

•  I  I. "i  will  ponder  thelrtalkr  with  nuernra  language."— 
Hi/.o.i.  Arle  u/ Klietorlqiu,  p.  164. 

B.  As  adv.:  Over,    beyond,   or   across   tho   sea; 
abroad. 


overshade 

6  v8r  seam  -Ing,  «.    [Eng.  orer,  and  tramin;/.] 
Sewing:  The  same  as  OVERCASTING  (q.  v.). 
*6-v8r  sSarcll  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  ot>er,  and  »eorch,  v.] 
To  search  over  or  through ;  to  examine. 

6  -ver  seas.,  odr.  [Eng.  over,  and  teat.]  The 
same  as  OVERSEA  (q.  v.). 

"  Sick  of  home,  went  orenea*  for  change." 

Ttnnyion:   Walk  In  the  Halt. 

6  v?r  sea?  6n,  r.  t.  [Eng.  orer,  and  (ecuon,  v.] 
To  season  too  ranch ;  to  give  too  high  or  strong  a 
relish,  flavor,  or  taste  to.  ( Lit.  A  fig.) 

"  Ovtracaaon'd  with  base  anger." 

OeuiiM.Jf  Flrl.:  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 

6-v8r-se6  ,  *o-ver-se,  t>.  r.  Ai.  [A.  S.  ofertedn, 
from  o/er=over,  and«eo>i=to  see.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  look  down  upon ;  to  despise. 

•2.  To  overlook ;  to  pass  over  or  by ;  to  omit,  to 
neglect ;  not  t<>  notice. 

"They  would  aaye  or  doo  a  thyng  and  cannot  well  come 
thereon,  but  miaee  and  fnierfee  themaelfe  in  the  aaaaye." — 
Sir.  T.  More:  Warket,  p.  145. 

3.  To  overlook,  to  supcrintenil ;  to  look  or  see 
after. 

"Thou,  Collatine,  nhalt  oversee  thia  will." 

Shakeap.:  Haiti-  of  Lucrece,  1,206. 

*4.  To  deceive ;  to  cause  to  err. 

"Such  overseen,  as  the  oveneen  of  thia  building, 
would  be  HO  overseen  aa  to  make  that  which  is  narrower 
contain  that  which  is  larger." — llulyltty. 

5.  To  look  over  or  through  ;  to  peruse. 
"And  whan  »he  wist  how  that  it  stood, 
And  had  her  billea  ouerseyne, 
Thei  Bhulden  haue  unnwere  ageyne." 

Cower:  C.  A.,  I'M. 

B.  I  nt  ni  ».i. :  To  ninke  an  oversight;  to  miss;  to 
neglect  to  see  or  notice. 

6-vSr-seSn  ,  *o  ver  seene,  *o-ver-seyne,  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [OVERSEE.] 

A.  .4* pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  An  adjective: 

•1.  Overlooked,  unnoticed. 
2.  Superintended  ;  looked  after. 
•3.  Tipsy. 

"Well  nigh  whittled,  almoxt  drunke,  nomewhat  over- 
seene.'- — (.'otarave. 

o-v8r  seer  ,  *o  ver-sear,  subst.  [English  orer- 
«e(e):  -er.[ 

1.  One  wno  oversees  or  overlooks ;  a  superintend- 
ent, a  superior,  an  inspector. 

2.  Specif. :  In  some  of  the  states  a  county  officer, 
whoso  main  duty  is  to  make  provision  for  tho  poor 
of  the  county.    They  are  appointed  or  elected  annu- 
ally.   The  primary  duty  is  to  administer  the  funds 
for  tho  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  of  their  re- 
spective townships. 

1^  Orerneer  of  roadt :  A  county  officer  in  some  of  the 
states  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  tho  public  roads 
are  kept  in  good  order,  and  to  make  repairs  thereon 
whenever  such  repairs  are  necessary. 

6-v8r  seSr'-BllIp, «.  [Eng.  overseer;  -ship.]  The 
office,  position,  or  station  of  an  overseer. 

6-v8r-sit .  r.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  orer,  and  let,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  bottom  upward;  to  upset,  to  throw 
over,  to  overthrow. 

"  Lest  florin*  should  overset  the  leaning  pile, 
Deciduous."  Coicjirr.   Task,  T.  39. 

•2.  To  subvert,  to  destroy,  to  overthrow. 

*3.  To  throw  out  of  regularity. 

•4.  To  crowd,  to  fill  too  full. 

"In  the  common  boat,  which  waft  overset  with  mer- 
ohandine."— Iloxell:  Letters,  p.  161. 

*5.  Tooverchargo;  to  assess  too  highly, 

"The    umirera    anil    pnblicang    ...     to   make  their 
most    advantage,    did     overset    the    people."  —  r»i 
Wtirket.  il.  71. 

B.  Intrant, :  To  turn,  or  bo  turned  over;  to  be 
tip-el  or  overthrown. 

"  Part  of  the  weight  will  be  under  the  axle-tree,  which 
will  no  far  counterpoise  what  in  above  it,  that  it  will 
very  much  prevent  the  oversetting." — Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

6  v8r-s8t,«.    [OVERSET,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  oversetting  or  overthrowing;  tho 
etatu  of  being  over.-et  »r  overturned;  ruin. 

2.  An  excess,  a  superfluity. 

fr  v8r  sew  (ew  ns  6 1,  r.  t.  [  Eng.  orer,  and  »eir.] 
To  embroider.  [See  example  under  OVERSOW,  2. ] 

6-v8r  shade  ,  r.  f.  f  Eng.  orer,  and  lhade.  T.I  To 
ei.\er  with  -hiide.  to  shade;  to  render  dark  or 
gloomy,  to  iivi-r*haili»\v. 

"A  con»picuoua  tuft  of  aah  tree*  which  ftvr*ha<lf*  the 
ruined  church." — Macaulay:  Hist.  EIIU.,C\I.  xvi. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     wi,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     ofib,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     n,    os  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -   kw. 


overshadow 
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overstraw 


6-v§r  shad  -6w,  *o-ver  schad  owe,  r.  t.  |.\.S. 

iil'ir.ii'iii'linii;  from  o/er-ovi-r,    and  sceatliitn  =  to 
Biade.] 

1.  To  throw  a  shaile  or    shadow  over;  to  over- 
shade. 

"  On  the  tree  whose  heavy  branches 
Overshadowed  allthe  place." 

Lonufellow:  Walter  ron  der  Viigeltneld. 

2.  To  shelter,  to  protect  ;  to  cover  with  protecting 
or  fostering  influence. 

"On  her  should  come 

The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  highest 
tCersAuduto  her."  Jliltou:  P.  K.,  i.  140. 


6  vSr  skip  ,  v.  t.    \_E\iK-  »rer,  au«i  skip,  v.] 

1.  To  skip  or  leap  over;  to  pass  by  leaping. 

2.  Topuaorer;  to  skip;  to  neglect. 

"Huge  (treat  blocks  that  I  have  avtnklppta  in  this 
whole  book.1'—  tip.  Halt:  Answer  to  ttte  rind.  of  >;».'<•- 
fymMM, 

3.  To   esl'H|ie. 

"But  then  the  luinil  much  sufferance  doth  o'erstip." 
Shakeap.:  Lear,  Hi.  6. 

6-V§r  skip  pSr,  s.  [Eng.  uverskip;  -er.J  One 
who  overskips. 


,       5-v3r  Blaugh   (ah  silent),  v.  r.    [Dut.  orenlaan 

o-v8r  shad  -Ow-Sr,  ».    [Eaa.  ovenkadou: ;  -er.J    =to  skip  over. J    To  pass  over  in  favor  of  something 
One  who  or  that  which  overshadows,  or  throws  - 


-hailnover  anything. 

"  No  oppressors  of  the  people,  no  overshadotrers  of  the 
crown."— Bacon.   Letter  to  the  King  (Jan.  2,  1618). 

6-v8r-Bhad -Ow-?,     *o  ver-shad-ow  ie,    adj. 

I  Kim-,  .ir.  rxhadow;  •».]    Overshadowing.    (P.  Hoi- 
linn! :  Plini/,  xvi.  26.) 
0-v8r  Shake  ,  r.  t.    [Eug.  orer,  and  thake.] 

1.  To  disperse. 

"  That  hast  this  winter's  weather  ovenhuke." 

c/i.iH.vr.-  The  Asse mlftu  of  FoKlts. 

2.  To  shake  excessively. 

6  -v8r  shave,  s.    [Eug.  orer,  and  shave.] 
<  'in>[K'i-in<i :  A  jointer  having  a  concave-edged  bit, 
on  which  the  backs  of  staves  are  dressed. 
6-v6r  Shine  ,  r.  f.    [Eng.  oter,  and  thine.] 

1.  To  sliino  upon,  to  illumine.    (Shakesp.:    King 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1.) 

2.  To  outshine,  to  excel  in  luster.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 
(Utiuden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  646.) 

6'-v8r-shde,  s.    [Eug.  orer,  and  shoe,  s.j 

1.  An  india-rubber  or  rubbor-and-cloth   shoo  to 
protect  the  usual  foot-covering  while  walking  in 
wot  or  muddy  streets. 

2.  A  shoe  of  buffalo-hide,  hair  inward,  used  in 
sleighing  or  winter  traveling. 

6-v8r-Bho6t',  r.  t.  &  i.    [Eug.  orer,  aud  shoot.] 
A.  Tranttitiw : 


else;   to  obstruct;  as,  to  overslaugh  a  bill  in  the 
legislature. 

.  O-vSr-sleSp',  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  sleep,  y.]    To    ov"r. 
sleep   beyond;   as,  to  oversleep^  the  usual  time  of 
mysne!r.  1?roquently  used  refle*i''el>' '  ™,  1  overslept 

6  v8r  slide'  v.  i.    [Eug.  over,  and  slide,  v.]    To 
slip,  slide,  or  pass  by. 


6  V§r-spln',  •-'.  t.    [Eug.  orer,  and  s/>iH.l   To  spin 
nut  to  too  great  u  length  ;  to  protract  too  long. 
"  Things  were  prepar'd,  debated,  and  then  done, 
Not  rashly  broke,  or  vainly  orrr*;"iu." 

fartteriuht:  JVulA  of  Sir  Bevtll  Olrnrtll. 

*o-ver  spradde,  pret.  &  i>a.  par.  of  v.  .   [OVER- 
SPREAD.] 
S-vSr-sprSad  ,  r.  t.  &.  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  spread.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  spread  over  ;  to  cover. 

"  The  carpet-ground  shall  be  with  leaves  overspread, 
And  boughs  shall  weave  a  covering  for  your  head." 
Dryden:  Vtrtitls  Eel.  i.  118. 

2.  To  scatter  over. 

B.  I  u  I  i-ii  Hi.  :  To  bo  spread  over;  to  be  scattered 


6  v8r-8prlng  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  spring,  v.] 
To  spring  or  leap  over ;  to  overtop ;  to  surmount. 
"As  preyeth  hire  so  gret  a  flood  to  bring 
That  five  fadome  at  the  least  it  oversprina 
The  highest  rock."  t'Auiictr;  C.  T.,  11,372. 


6-v8r  Slight ,  (gh  silent),  adj.    [Eng.  orer,  and       6-v8r-Rt  1  v  1  Tn 

slight,*.)    9 oo slight,  too  thin,  too  unsubstantial.    rtSS^fl^^^TSiSuSSJl'to^S 
6-v8r  slip  ,  r.  t.    [Eug.  orer,  and  slip,  v.]    To  let    by  making  extravagant  demands. 


V    VOi     Oilllb   H9U, 

*1.  To  shoot  over,  as  water  on  a  wheel.    |  OVER-    Excessively  pleased. 


pass  by  unnoticed,  undone,  or  neglected ;  to  omit, 
to  neglect. 

South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  10. 

6-v8r-sl6w  ,  v.  t.  [OVEBSLOW,  a.]  To  reuder 
slow,  to  check,  to  slacken,  to  retard. 

"  But  .  .  .  able  to  trash,  or  overslow  this  furious 
driver."— Hammond:  Works,  iv.  663. 

6'-v8r-Bl6w,  adj.    [English  over,  and  slow.]    Too 
slow. 
6   vers,  man,  s.    [Eug.  orer,  aud  ?>ia>i.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Au  overseer. 

2.  Scots  Law:  An  umpire  appointed  by  a  submis- 
sion to  decide  where  two  arbiters  have  differed  in 
opinion,  or  named  by  the  arbiters  themselves  uuder 
powers  given  to  them  by  the  submission. 

6  v8r  smlt  tent  adj. 


'What  madman  would  o'erstand  his  market  twice?" 
Druden:  THeocrituB;  Idyl.  8. 

0-v8r-stare  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  stare,  v.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  outstare;  to  look   more   fiercely 
than. 

"1  would  o'erstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look." 

Sltalsesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  li.  L 

B.  Intrant.:  To  stare  wildly. 

"Some  warlike  sign  must  be  used;  either  a  slovenly 
buskin,  or  an  overstaring  frounced  head." — Ascham: 
Scholemaater. 

6-v8r-State  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  state,  v.]  To 
exaggerate  in  stating ;  to  state  in  too  strong  terms. 

6-v6r-Btate  -mSnt, «.  [Eng.orer,and«rarement.] 
An  exaggerated  statement ;  an  overcolored  account. 


SHOT-WHEEL.] 

2.  To  shoot  or  go  beyond  the  mark. 

"Not  to  overshoot  his  game,  but  stand  right  and  fair  in 
cane  B  wish'd  for  change  should  bring  fanaticism  airam 
into  fashion."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  12. 

3.  To  fly  beyond ;  to  pass  swiftly  over. 
"High-raised  on  fortune's  hill,  new  Alpes  he  spies, 

irrrnhoot*  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies. 

Bartt. 

4.  To  go  beyond,  to  exceed. 

"Proud  of  his  speed  to  overshoot  the  truth." 

<  "it'l"-r:  (.'onversatioii,  641. 
fi.  To  defeat,  to  foil. 

"'Tis  not  the  tirst  time  you  were  overshot.'* 

Shalietp.:  Henry  1'.,  iii.  7. 

6.  To  intoxicate ;  to  make  drunk  or  intoxicated. 
B.  i  litmus. :  To  Jly  or  go  beyond  the  mark. 


6  vSr  Stay  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  aud  stay,  v.]    To 

[Eug.  over,  and  smitten.]    wait  or  stay  too  long  for;  to  wait  or  stay  beyond 
the  time  or  duration  of. 


"Nothing  was  8O  dangerous  as  to  overstay  the  market." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


"Ma_ny  lines  I'd  written, 
Though  with  their  grace  1  was  not  oversmitten." 

Keats:  To  C.  Coipden  Clarke. 

6-v8r-Step  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eug.  orer,  and  step,  v.] 
A.  Trans.:  To  step  over  or  beyond;  to  pass,  to 
exceed,  to  transgress. 

"Cferstet*  not  the  modesty  of  nature." 

Shakes/'. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  neglect;  to  omit. 
"  1  overslept  to  mention  somewhat  of  the  sweet  ring 
of  our  tuneable  bells."— Church  Hells,  Aug.  20,  1881,  p.  f 

*6-  vSr-  Stink  ,  v .  t.    fEng.  orer,  and  stink,  v.]  To 
stink  more  or  worse  than ;  to  exceed  in  stench. 

"The  foul  lake, 
Cferstttnk  their  feet."  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

6  -v8r-8t5ck,  sulist.    [Eng.  orer,  and  stock,  B.]   A 
Too    superabundance,  an  excess  ;  more  than  is  sufficient. 

-BtSck  ,  r.  t.    fEng.  over,  and  srocfc,  v.J    To 

K> much ;  to  fill  with  too  great  a  stock;  to 

_.  —  overcrowd;  to  supply  or  furnish  with  too  great  a 

assert  too  much.  *o-Ver-Sor  -row,  t1.  i.     [c.ng.  over,  aud  sorrow.]    stock  or  supply. 

"I  doubt   me.  you  shall  much  overshoot  yourself."—    To  grieve,  sorrow,  vex,  or  afflict  to  excess.  " The  world's  o>r»(oc*'d  with  prudent  men." 

's'"""'  "  The  much-wronged  and  orersorrotcett  state  of  matri-  Dryden:  The  Medal,  102. 

6  ver  shot ,  pa.  pur.  or  «.    [OVERSHOOT.]  many." --xnt.Ht.  Doctrine  of  Divorce.    (Prof.)  6  ygr-stbre  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  orer,  and  store,  v.]    To 

overshot- wheel,  s.     A  form  of  water-wheel  in       6-vSr-s6w  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  sow,  v.]  store  with  too  much ;  to  fill  with  too  much  stores ; 

which  the  water  flows  upon  or  near  the  top  of  the       1.  Lit. :  To  sow  a  crop  over  one  already  existing.    to  overstock. 
wheel.     It  acts  principally  by  gravity,  though  some    (Probably  with  reference  to  the  tupeneminavit  of 
etlect  is  of  course  due  to  the  velocity  with  which    Matt.  xih.  25  of  the  Vulgate.)    [SUPEBSEMINATION.J 
CA6  water  arrives.    Some  overshot-whoola  have  a 


6  v8r  snow  ,  r.  t.    [Eug.  orer,  and  SHOW,  v.] 

1.  To  cover  with  snow. 

"  Beauty  o'ersnoteerl,  and  bareness  everywhere." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  6. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  snow  ;  to  whiten. 

"Kre  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  iftmunMA  my 
head."  Dryden:   Virgil's  &neld,  v.  553. 

6-ver-sold  ,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  soW.]  Sold  for 
too  much  or  at  too  great  a  rate ;  sold  for  more  than 
its  value. 

"The  thing  call'd  life  with  easel  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  oversold  to  purchase  fame." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  jEneid,  in.  266. 

6-vSr  sodn  ,  adv.     [Eng.  orer,  and  soo».J 


"Often  it  drops,  or  overshoot*  by  the  disproportions  of     soon,  too  early. 
distance  or  application."— 'Wf/Vr:  On  Reason.  "The  lad  may  prove  well  enough,  if  he  o«r«oon  think 

•   v,,,,,-,.,-»t,,,,/  ,me's  self:  To  venture  too  fai ;  to    not  too  well  of  himself."— SidncK. 


circular  rack  or  cogged  rim  near  the  periphery,  M)    _4(((IMS.  HWA-«  i  48 

M  to  brine  the  body  of  water  in  close  proximity  to       ,    „.  '.  T    ,' 

n  pinion  wliicli  communicates  the  motion  to  the       *•  *lO-:  lo  Dosprii 


"The  enemy  oversows  the  field  of  hia  heart  with  tares." 


machiner] . 

6  vSr  Shroud  ,  i:t.  [Eug.  orer,  and  shroud,  v.J 
To  overshadow ;  to  darken.  (Breton:  Countess  of 
Ptm6roJbe>a  Lort\  p.  -M.) 

6  vgr  sight  (yh  silent ),  *o  ver  syght,  s.  [Eng. 

•  ',-.  /-,  ;ui»l  sight.] 

1.  Superintendence,  care,  overlooking,  supervis- 
ion. 

"They  gave  the  money,  being  told  unto  them  that  had 

tlio  tif-,-*i(itil  uf  the  hou>e."—  ^  A'/'uj/s  xii.  11. 

_.  A  mistake,  neylect,  omission,  inadvertence. 
"Thitt  >»-i'i-*iiilit  of  yours  in  not  asking  for  one."— Bun. 

i/'iii     t'<l'.ti-ii>i'*  /'/•--[//•<'ss.  pt.  ii. 

6  ver  size  (1),  v.  t.  [Eng.  nrcr,  and  size  (1).] 
To  surpass  in  bulk. 

"Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country  orernizf  those 
that  dwell  on  low  levels." — s'.im/y*';  Journey. 

6-vgr-slze  rji.r.  (.    1  Eug.  .>.-.  r.  an. I  .s/ze  (2).]  To 
cover  over  with  viscid  mattter ;  to  smearover. 
"Thus  n'erxizril  with  coji^ruhite  gore." 

*li<ikf*i>..   Il'iialft.  ii.  '.'. 


inkle, 

'An  azure  scarf  all  oversown 
With  crowned  swords." 

Sylvester.  1'anarcttts,  125. 

T  Oversown  iu  this  last  example  may  perhaps  be 
pa.  par.  of  overtem=to  embroiiler*. 

6-vgr-span  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  orer,  aud  span,  v.]  To 
span,  reach,  or  extend  over. 

6-ver-spaft  -gled  (le  as  ell,  «.  fEng.  orer,  and 
spanr/led.]  Studded  with  auythiug  bright  and 
sparkling. 

"  'Tis  blue,  and  overspanaleil  with  a  million 
Of  little  eyes."  Keats:   Kmlymion,  i.  679. 

6-TSr-speak  ,  r.  i.  &  /.    [Bug.  over,  and  speak.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  speak  too  much ;  to  use  too  many 
words. 

B.  Trans. :  To  speak  more   than;  to  use   more 
wonls  than. 

6-ver  spent ,  adj.  [Eug.  over,  and  spent.]  Ex- 
hausted, wearied. 

••(/,  r*itriir  with  heat  his  breath  he  faintly  drew." 

Eitstteii:  "i-i>t:   lli'tuitxirphoitt*  x. 


"  Even  the  ocean  itself  would   have   been  long  since 
ventured  with  nsh."— Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  208. 

6'-v8r  Stbr-y1,  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  story.] 
Arch.:  The  clerestory  or  upper  story  of  a  build- 
Ing. 
6-v8r-strain  ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  strain,  v.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  strain  or  exert  one's   self   too 
much ;  to  labor  to  excess. 

"  With  overstraining  and  earnestness  of  finishing  their 
pieces,  they  often  did  them  more  harm  than  good." — 
Dryden:  Dttfresnoy,  §  64. 

B.  Trans.:  To  stretch  or  strain  too  far  or  too 
much. 

"  Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  strength  of  France  had 
been  overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  campaign." 
— Xacaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  XI. 

6 -ver-strain,  s.  [OVERSTRAIN,  v.]  Excessive 
exertion.  (Richardson:  Grandison,  vi.  144.) 

*6-ver-stralt  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  orer,  and  straitly.] 
Too  straitly,  too  strictly,  too  rigorously. 

"  He  found  himself  overstraitty  tied  up  with  hard  con- 
ditions."— Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.,  g  1. 

*6-ver-straw',  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  srrato,  v.] 
To  strew  or  scatter  over;  to  overstrew. 

"The  bottom  poison,  and  the  topor'rsfraw'd 
With  sweets."  Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,143. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion    -  shun; 


fhin, 

-tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-sjon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


overstream 
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6  v8r  stream    r.l.    [Rag.  orrr,  and  irrram,  T.I       OTert-word, «.    A  plain, open  word,  not  liable  or 

likely  to  bo  misunderstood. 


mi  or  Mow  over;  to  pass  over  as  a  stream. 

-  tfertlreiimett  and  sllver-etreeked 
With  many  a  rivulet."  rr«a|»<F».  Tne  l*let. 

o-T8r  stretch  ,  r./.Ai.    [Kag.  orer,  and«,r,  t,  M 

A.  Tram.:  To -ir.'t.-h  too  far;  tooTerstrain. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be  stretched  .ir  extended  loo  far. 


"The  tumor  was  gangrened  by  reason  of  theorrr»/rr'»-A- 
fNtf  of  the  skin." — M'jtrm.n.  Sio-yrri/.  Ilk.  i.,  ell  III. 

6  v8r-strew    (ew  as   &),  •6~v8r-str6w  ,  r.  i. 

|  Kiat.  .11.1.  and  ttrrir.}    To  strew  or  scatter  over. 
"The  clammy  surface  all  oVrs/rvu-n  with  tribes 

Of  greedy  insect. ."  rhili,,-    fi,ler,  i. 

6  v8r  strict,  a.  I  Kng.  orrr,  and  it,  let.]  Too 
strict  or  sharp. 

o  v8r-strlde  ,  r.  t.   |Engii-h. 

To  --tri.li-  «.r  -i.-p  over  or  beyond. 

"Into  the  deep  but  full  how  run  h<-  rhuse, 
That  orerntriitei  whereon  bin  fo«it  to  ground1? " 

Ilriiit'  '  T.  Cnnnieell. 

•6  T8r  strike  ,  r.  I.  [Eng.  orrr,  and  ttrike,  T.| 
To  -triki-  ln-yoml 

6  -v8r  Str6ng,  a.  [Eng.  orrr,  and  ttrony.]  Too 
strong;  M  ronu  to  excess. 

6  v8r  str&wn  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OVERHTKKV.  .  | 

6  v8r  stu  -dl  ofts,  a.  [Eng.  orrr,  and  I/IK/IOII*.  1 
Too  studious;  studious  to  ex. 


6-v8r  take  ,  ••.  (.    [Eng.  orer.  and  takv.] 

1.  To  catch  after  pursuit ;  to  come  up  with. 
"If  thon  wilt  overtake  as  hence. a  mile  or  twain." 

Mi.iH.  V.    Lear,  i».  L 

2.  To  come  or  fall  upon. 

"  If  the  trial  of  the  law  o'erlakr  ye. " 

ShaLeip.:  Henry  VIII.,  ill.  1. 

3.  To  take  by  surprise;  tosurj'rise:  to  catch. 

"  If  a  man  be  orrrt.ilr,i  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiri- 
tual restoresuchanoiieinlhe.piritofaieekneea.'  —Oala- 

'MI.I1    Vi.    1. 

4.  To  keep  up ;  to  maintain. 

"The  demand  was  so  great  that  he  rnuld  scarcely  over- 
bad ttride,  v.J  f.it-»  the  .apply."— CautU'i  Technical  Hl*cator.  pt.  x., 
p.  SSL 

••  The  pa.  par.  has  a  special  meaniug  =  intoxi- 
cated.  Davie.-  (Supp.  fjlost.)  gives  three  examples 
of  its  use. 

6  ver  talk  (/  silent),  r.  i.  A  /.  [Eng.  orrr,  and 
talk.*.} 

A.  /n(raii«.:  To  talk  too  much;  to  be  too  talka- 
tive. 

B.  To  talk  over;  to  persuade  by  talking. 

6-Y8r  task  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  oirr,  and  tatk,  T.]  To 
Inirdeu  with  too  heavy  a  task  or  duty;  to  impose 


overtop 

•B.  At  adjectire : 

1.  Opposite;  being  or  situate  over  or  across  the 
way. 

"We  whisper,  for  fear  our  ui-erlhu-urt  neighbor*  should 
bear  us,  and  betray  u»  to  the  government."  — Pr».(»n. 


6  v8r  Btn  -dl  Ofis  nfss,  *.    [  Kng.  orrr,  and  «fu-    too  heavy  a  task  or  duty  on ;  to  overburden. 
i(i»u«ii>-«x.]      The   qilalit)    or    -tale   of   being    over-          "To  find  that  out,  good  shepherd.  I  »uppoM>    .    .    . 
stu<li«n^:  i-xc.--iv.-  -tudy.  Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot'*  art." 

6  v8r  subtle  (subtle  a-  sftt  el .,  a.    [Eng.  orrr,  «••"•  s09- 

and  ra<>flf.  |    T.*i  -ulitle,  too  cunning.  too  crafty, 
too  di-ei'ilftil. 

"Son  of  lapetns,  o'ersablle  go." 

I'Moi.    llesloil,   H orkf  anil  /Vl»»,  I. 

*&    v8r  sum,  «.    [Eng.  orer,  and  oiim.j     A  sum 

•or  quantity  ov«-r :  a  r-urplus.  _    ^__ ^          ^ 

"  Whatever  orrrsNm  of  the  liquor  did  accrue  to  him."—    Too  tedious ;  excessively  tedious  or  tiresome 

BoHnnlieil    Hen-ripl.  Hrilnln,  en.  I»ili. 


6  v8r  t4x  ,  r.  t.  I  Eng.  orrr  and  tai.  v.]  To  tax 
too  heavily  ;  too  impose  too  heavy  a  tax  u|ion.  (Lit. 
*/!».] 

"They  would  flrst  ocerfox  the   landowners."— London 

6   v8r  t*  dl  ofis,  «._    [Eng.  otvr,  and 


6  v8r  sup  pi?  ,  r.  /.  I  Kng.  prrr.  and  ntpply.  v.l 
To  supply  to  excess;  to  provide  with  too  great  a 
supply. 

6  v8r  sop  pi'.  «.  (Eug.  ocrr,  and  tupplg,  s.l 
An  excessive  supply  ;  a  supply  in  excess  of  demands 
or  needs. 

6-v8r-sure  isa-sbi,f).  lEng.  ot-cr,  and  »urr.] 
Too  sure  or  certain  ;  too  confident. 

•  I't  rnuiitlon  orrmMri- 

Of  like  succeeding."         Jf(l/..»    /•.  H..  11.  141 
•4-v8r  swarm   Ing,  a.     [ Eng.  orrr,  and  «irart)i- 
inn."\    Swarming  to  exci'--. 
6-v8r-  sway',  v.  t.    [Eng.  orrr,  and  tu-ay.] 

1.  To  overrule,  to  dinvt.  to  control,  to  govern. 
(B0r.ni.  I'.IIH.  ii.  2.) 

2.  To  stiriia.—  in  po»i-r.     (Shaketp.:  .V)n>ir7  85.) 

t6-T8r-§will  ,  r.  /.  &  •'.    I  Eng.  orrr,  and  iirrH,  v.] 

A.  Trant. :  To  swell  or  rise  above. 

"  Fill,  Lncios,  till  the  wine  o'emrtll  the  cup." 

sktiketp.:  JuttMM  Ctg»ar,  iv.  3. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  overflow  the  banks. 

" Let  floods  o'rrmvrf/."— JUnJmp..-  //r«r»  V.,  ti.  1. 

O  v8r  SWlft  ,  *0  ver-SWlfte,  <i.  [Eng.  orrr.  anil 
«iri/(.)  Tooqnlek;  exromlingly  swift  or  quirk. 

••The  sterre  unfoldeth  his  overtvlfte  arynings."— dou- 
rer: Jl'^raiix.  bk.  iv. 

6  -v8rt,  n.  (O.  Fr.  (Fr.  ouvert),  pa.  par.  of  orrir 
(Kr.  •<ui-riri  =  toopen.) 

•I.  Ord.Lang.:  Open,  plain,  public,  apparent. 
"The  way  thereto  In  sooarrl." 

Caaurrr    Hint*  uf  Fame,  il. 

II.  TrckniciMu: 

I.  Lair:  Open,  manifest,  not  covert. 

"No  i«reon  shall  be  convlcteo  of  treason  nnleaa  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  orrrr  act,  or  on 
eemfeasion  In  open  court." — 

'•.•••/ilKllull     o/    III'      I'n  lie, I 

-.  //<  r,      \  term  :i|iplii'it 

to    111.'   W  illif-     of     h 

when  spread  openoni'itliiT 
Bide  of  Hi.,  ht-ad,  ai>  if  tak- 
ing flight. 

M,i,l.,t    or,,  I;     A 

place  where  Boodsarepnb- 

lirly    i-i|M.sou    for    aale.  __ 

(Knylith.)  Overt. 

"Titles,  places,  commissions,  pardons,  were  dally  sold 
In  market  orrrr  by  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  realm." - 

Jf.K-.IKl.lv      /"•'•   "Itf-,  Cll 


.    [Eng.  otrr,  and  fe<-m.l  Worn 
clAldlH-aring. 
About  her  lank  and  all  v'erttemr*!  loln»." 

.   llamlrl,  ii.  2. 


6  v8r  timpt ,  v.  t.  [Eug.  orrr.  and  fempf.]  To 
tempt  too  strongly ;  to  tempt  beyond  the  power  of 
resistance. 

•6  v«r  think  . r.  f.  [Eng.  orrr,  and  think.]  To 
overestimate;  to  rate  too  liighly.  (Sylrrtter :  Jolt 
Triumphant,  iv.  147.) 

6-v8r  thr6w  ,  r.  f.  &  '.  [Eng.  orrr  and  throic,  v.J 

A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  throw  ovor;  to  turn  upside  down. 

2.  To  demolish,  to  ruin. 

3.  To  defeat,  to  conquer,  to  vanquish. 

4.  To  defeat,  to  foil. 

"Our  devices  still  are  orrrrAroim." 

>*.il.-»|..     Iliimlel.  ill.  2. 

5.  To  subvert,  to  destroy. 

•'Gloster,  that  seeks  to  orertknnr  religion." 

Shaken?.:  Henry  VI. ,  1*1.  I.,  i.  3. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  fall  over;  to  turn  over. 

"The  which  stroke  greued  him  so  sore,  that  he  orrr- 
thruf  to  the  erthe."  —  HrrNrrs.-  Frolnarl,  Crvnycle,  vol.  i., 
ch.  i-.-l n. 

6'-T8r  tbrdw,  «.    [OVEBTHBOW,  r.] 
1.  Tho  act  of  overthrowing  or  oversetting;  tho 
state  of  being  overthrown  or  overset. 
'1.  Defeat,  discomfiture. 

"Lancaster.  I  fear  thy  tirerthrmr." 

IHaketp.:  llenrt  VI.,  PI.  HI..  Ii.  «. 

3.  Ruin,  destruction. 

'  The  wrathful  soldier  drags  the  hostile  plow, 
mark  of  total  otwrtisPMs.*1 


2.  Crossing  anything  not  at  right  angles;  train- 
verse. 

3.  Perverse,  peevish,  contradictory. 
"Ouertlaeert  fprofrrri]  bollun  with  proud  thougliti-  " 

—  H'UCllffe:   Tltiulii. 

4.  Contrary,  adverse,  awkward. 

"Huch  nuerlHieart  effects  in  me  they  make." 

tt'liatt:  The  Loner  to  Hit  Be, I. 

•C.  At  adc. :  Over  against ;  across. 
'    "  Orerthttart  to  the  checkstones  in  the  mouth  of  Ex."  — 
IMtmlietl:  Inscription  of  Uritalne,  ch.  xli. 

*D.  As  substantive. : 

1.  A  cross,  adverse,  or  unfortunate  circumstance 
or  position.    (.Surrey:  Praine  of  Meane  and  Con- 
stant Kittate.) 

2.  Contradiction,  opposition,  quarreling. 

•6'-v8r  tbw&rt  If,  *o  ver-tbwart-Ue,  adverb. 

[Eag.m'erthirarl;  -lu.] 

1.  Across,  transversely. 

"The  winde  and  water  gan  for  to  rise,  and  oucrthwart. 
lie  to  tourue  the  welken."— Chaucer:  Testament  of  Lone, 

2.  Perversely,  crossly ;  against  tho  grain. 

"  Rlghtlie  smothed  and  wrought  as  it  should,  not  or.  r. 
Iliieartlle,  und  against  the  wood."— Atfham:  Hehnlemasler, 
bk.  i. 

•6-v8r  tbwart  n8ss, ».  [Eng.of«r<fcwar/;-nrM.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  athwart  or  across. 

2.  Perversenoss,  crossness. 
"TheorrrfAtrnrfHciiji  of  some  neighbors  interrupted  it." 

—Herbert:  Life,  p.  68. 

6  v8r-tllt ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  orrr,  and  tilt.]    To  tilt  or 
turn  over ;  to  overturn. 
6  -v8r  time,  ».  &  adv.    [Eug.  orrr,  and  time.] 

A.  Anfulmt.:  Time  during  which  one  works  after 
or  beyond  tho  regular  or  usual  time. 

B.  Atadv.:  After  or  beyond  tho  regular  or  usual 
time  of  working. 

"According  to  the  hours  they  worked  ot*rf/mr."— L,m- 


If.     *o  ver  time  llcbe, 
r  time  llcbe.  adv.  4  a. 


'o-ver- 

[Eng.  ot"rr, 


6  ver  time 
time  lie,  *our 

A.  As  adv.:  Too  early;  oversoon,  prematurely. 

"  Heeres  hore  aren  sliad  vurtlinellche  rpou  my  head." — 
Chaucer:  Boectits,  bk.  L 

B.  An  adj. :  Premature ;  too  early. 

"The  vulne  youthfull  fantasie  and  ouertlmelie  death 
of  fathers  and  thy  brethren."— Hollnshed:  Hist.  England, 
(an.  646). 

6-vSr  tip  -pled,  *6-v8r  tip  -led  (lednseld),a. 
[EnK.  nrrr,  and  tippled.]  Intoxicated.  (P.  Hol- 
land: Camden,  p.  4!«.) 

6  v8r-tire  ,  *o-ver  ty  er,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  orrr, 
and  (i re,  v.] 

A.  Traits. :   To    tiro   to   excess;    to   exhaust    ti\ 
fatigue ;  to  tiro  out. 

"Though  he  with  dart  the  windy.footed  hinde  did  orrr. 
ll/rr."  Phaer:  Vlryill:  Mneiaol  vi. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  become  exhausted  by  fatigue  :  to 
bo  tired  out. 

"The  next,  and  must  be,  for  fear  of  your  overtiring. 
the  lost  of  our  discourse." — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  83. 

6-v8r-tI  -tie,  r.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  title,  v.]  To 
givo  too  high  a  title  to. 

6'-v8rt-l?, '"dr.  [Eng.  ocrrr;  -ly.]  In  an  overt 
manner;  opcnly/plainly,  publicly. 

8-v8r  toll',  f.  f.    [Eng.  orrr,  and  foiJ,  v.] 

1.  To  wear  out  or  exhaust  by  too  much  labor;  to 


That  haughty  MI 

r'niitcii:  Horace.,  Ow  M* 

4.  Confusion.    (Hnitt :  Rokeby,iv.  19.) 

.  llatrball:  The  act  of  tlmiwing  a  ball  so  high    overwork. 
that  a  batter  cannof  rearh  it  effectively.  "  Where,  orertuiled,  her  heat  to  cool, 

il.  Cricket:  A  faulty  return  of  the  hall  liy  on.-  of 
tin-  fit  'Id,  whereby  an  adilitional  run  is  gamed  by 
the  striker. 

6    v8r  tbrow  8r,  >.    [Eng.  oivrfnroir;  -er.]    One 
who  overthrows,  defeats,  or  ruins. 
6  v8r  thr&wn',  pa.  par.  or  n.    [OVEBTHKHW.  i .  ] 
6-v8r-tbw4rt ,  v.  t.    [OVEBTHWABT,  adp.J 

1.  To  I,]>IMI-|'. 

2.  To  cross.  ••  \Vhere  her  Imperious  fane  her  former  neat  disdains, 
"Many  of  the  Turk's  galleys  were  drowned   by  orrr-     And  proudly  orrrfopa  the  spacious  neighboring  plains. 


She  bathes  her  in  the  pleasant  pool." 

/lr.iyr.i«:  Poluolblon,  a.  2. 

2.  To  cause  I  o  work  to  excess. 

6  -V8r-t6ne.  «.    [Eng.  orrr,  and  tone.]   Tho  same 
as  HABMUNIC  (q.  v.). 

6-v8r-tO?k  ,  prtt.  IL  pa.  par.  of  v.    [OvEBTAKi:.] 
6-v8r-t8p',  r.  f.    [Eng.  ovrr,  and  fop,  v.] 
.  To  rise  above  the  top  of;  to  surmount. 


(2)  Found  overt :  A  pound  open  overhead,  as  dls-    ."». 


"— Afrliam  :    Letter  In   Ike  fellinri    ../ 


tingtii-died  from  one  covert  or  closo.    (E*g.)  o    T«r  thwirt.  ;M.;,.,  „..  adr.  A  ..    [Eng.  wrrr, 

overt-act,  ».  and  Ihirart.  \ 


Criminal   hate:  An  open  or   manifest  act  from 
which  criminality  is  implied. 


tA.  A* prep.:  Across, over;  from  side  to  side  of. 
(Covper:  Talk,  i.!8».) 


2.  To  excul,  to  surpass. 

"  Overtopping  woman's  power." 

Hhakesp.:  Jlenr*  fill.,  II.  1 

3.  To  obscure  by  superior  excellence ;  to  throw 
into  tho  background. 


fate,     fat, 
or.     wore. 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,      w8rk, 


whit,     All,     fatber;      we,     wet,     here,     camel.     b8r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
wbd,     s6n;     mate,     cQb,     cUre,    Quite.     cQr,     rQle,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,     sir, 
e,     09  =  8; 


marine; 


go,     p6t, 
qu  =  kw. 


overtower 

6-v8r  tow'-5r,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eug.  over,  and  tower.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  tower  or  rise  over  or  above. 

B.  Intraui.:  To  rise  or  soar  too  high. 

6-v8r  trade',  v.  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  trade,  v.]  To 
trade  beyoml  one's  capital  or  means;  to  overstock 
a  market. 

"  Any  otivrtradiny  of  the  forrainer." — Bacon:  Henru 
I-/;.,  p.  60. 

6  v8r  trav  -el,  v.  t.  [English  over,  and  travel= 
travail.J  To  weary,  to  exhaust. 

"  Ouertrauelltnff  cure  men  wyth  continuall  toyle." — 
Oolilinge:  Ciesar,  fol.  203. 

6  -vSr  trSad  ,  v,  t.  [English  over,  and  tread,  v.] 
To  tread  down,  to  trample  on. 

"Thetreueth  ig  ouertroden,  puttynge  no  truste  in  any 
thynge  that  is  in  this  worlde."— Ptalm  ix.  (Note.)  (166L) 

6-vSr-tr6at',  v.  *.  [Eng.  over,  and  treat.]  To 
prevail  upon  by  entreaty  or  persuasion ;  to  over- 
persuade  ;  to  talk  over. 

"  Why  lettes  he  not  my  wordes  sinke  in  his  eares 
So  hard  to  ouertreatel"— Surrey:  Virgil's  Mntid,  Iv. 

«-v8r-trtp  ,  t\  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  trip,  v.]  To 
trip  or  skip  over;  to  walk  or  move  nimbly  and 
lightly  over. 

"In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrlp  the  dew." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  7. 

6-v6r-tr6w  ,  v.  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  trow.]  To 
trust  too  much;  to  bo  too  trustful. 

6'-v8r-trfle,  a.  [Eng.  over,  ai-d  true.]  Too  true. 
(Tennyson:  Vivien,  570.) 

6'-v8r-trust,  s.  [Eng.  oner,  and  trust,  s.]  Too 
much  trust  or  confidence. 

6-vSr-trfist',  v.  »'.  [Eng.  over,  and  trust,  v.]  To 
trust  too  much. 

"Thus  it  shall  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  women  overtrnstlng 
Lets  her  will  rule."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,183. 

O'-vSr-tnre,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  ouverture),  from 
orrtr  (Fr.  ouvr»'r)=toopen.J  [OVERT.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  An  opening,  an  aperture. 

"  Diuers  overtures  and  holes  were  made  under  the 
foundacyon  by  the  pyoners."—  Hall:  Henri/  V.  (an.  6). 

*li.  An  opening,  a  disclosure,  a  discovery. 
"For  if  the  least  imagined  overture 
But  of  conceived  revolt  men  once  espy." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii. 

*3.  Opening,  beginning. 

"  Plato  had  given  the  overture  and  beginning  of  such 
matter."—/'.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1086. 

4.  A  proposal,  an  offer ;  something  offered  or  sub- 
mitted for  consideration,  acceptance,  or  rejection. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  An  introductory  symphony  for  instru- 
ments, chiefly  used  as  an  introduction  to  important 
musical  compositions,  as  operas,  oratorios,  &c.    Its 
principal  themes  are  often  taken  from  the  work  it 
precedes. 

2.  Presbyterianism:  A  petition  or  proposal  from 
a  Presbytery  .or  an  individuality  the  nighest  court, 
which  is  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Synod,  that  a 
new  law  bo  created,  an  old  one  amended  or  repealed, 
or  a  measure  carried  into  effect.    Tho  term  was 
borrowed  from  the  Huguenots. 

6   ver-tiire,  v.  t.    [OVERTURE,  s.] 
Pretbyterianism:  To  transmit  an  overture  to  the 
"tipri'ine  court  of  the  church;  as,  to  overture  the 

6  vSr-tflrn ,     *o-ver-torne,     *o-ver-tourne, 
*o  ver-turne,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  turn,  v.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  turn  over,  to  upset,  to  overthrow. 

"  On  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturned." 

Milton:  P.  t.,vi.  890. 

2.  To  subvert,  to  destroy,  to  ruin,  to  overpower. 

41  But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturn* 
All  patience."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  463. 

3.  To  throw  down,  to  abase,  to  humble. 

•'Slii>  can  areise  that  doeth  mourne, 
And  whirle  adoune,  and  ouertourne 
Whositteth  highest." 

Somannt  of  the.  Rose. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  away,  to  depart,  to  turn  aside. 

2.  To  bo  ruined  or  destroyed ;  to  fall. 

"God  madehiroHerfume." — Gower:  C.  A.,  iii. 
6    ver  tfirn,  s.    [OVERTURE,  r.]    Tho  actof  over- 
turning or  overthrowing  j  the  state  of  being  over- 
turned, overthrown, or  ruined :  ruin,  overthrow. 
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6-v8r  tarn -a  ble,  «.  I  HUB.  overturn:  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  overturned ;  liable  to  be  over- 
turned. 

6  vSr-tflrn  -8r,  ».  [Eng.  overturn;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  overturns,  overthrows,  subverts, 
or  destroys,  (fibntft :  Sermon*,  vol.  vi.,  set.  2.) 

6  v8r  twine  ,  r.  /.  [Eng.  over,  and  twine,  v.] 
To  twine  over ;  to  onwreathe.  (Shelley.) 

6-v8r-val-u-a  -tion,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  valua- 
tion.] The  act  o{  overvaluing ;  too  high  a  valuation 
or  estimate. 

"  But  that  which  is  guilty  of  the  most  general  debate  in 
the  overvaluation  of  wiwdoui." — Bp.  Hull:  Pe<teemaker,  g  8. 

6-v8r-val'-ue,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  value,  v.] 

1.  To  valne    too   highly;  to  prize  overmnch;  to 
value  or  rate  at  too  high  a  price  or  value ;  to  over- 
estimate ;  to  set  too  high  a  value  on. 

"A  prudent  care  not  to  overvalue  ourselves  upon  any 
account." — Grttc:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  exceed  in  value. 

"A  look  that  overvalued  the  ransom  of  a  monarch." — 
B.  Brooke:  Fool  ofljualitll,  ii.  239. 

6-vSr-vault',  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  find  vault,  v.]  To 
vault  over.  (Soutluty:  TAaiaoa.ix.) 

6-vSr-Veir,  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  veil,  v.]    To 
veil,  to  cover,  to  shroud,  to  obscure,  to  overshadow. 
"  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled  ; 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overveiled  the  earth." 

fthalcesp.:  Henry  17.,  PI.  I.,  ii.  2. 

*6'-v8r-v8rt,  ».  [English  over,  and  vert.']  (Seo 
extract.) 

"Ovcrvert,  which  Is  great  woods  and  trees,  as  well  those 
which  bear  no  fruit  as  those  which  do." — Xelson:  Lairs 
cone.  Game,  p.  231. 

6'-v8r-vlew  (lew  as  u),  «.  [English  over,  and 
view,  s.]  An  overlooking,  an  inspection. 

"Are  we  betrayed  thus  to  thy  overview? " 

tiliakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lust,  iv.  3. 

6-vSr-vr  6-lent,  a.  [English  over,  and  violent.'] 
Too  violent ;  violent  to  excess. 

6-vSr  vote',  r.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  vote,  v.]  To 
defeat  by  a  majority  of  votes;  to  outnumber;  to 
outvote. 

6  vSr  walk'  (!  silent),  v.  t.  [English  over,  and 
irttlk,  v.]  To  walk  over  or  upon. 

*6-v8r-wan'-t6n,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  wanton.] 
Too  wanton,  too  licentious. 

"  Youthful  tricks  in  overrratiton  verse." 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace;  Arte  of  Poetrie. 
*6-vSr-war',  v.  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  war,  v.J    To 
war  over ;  to  defeat  in  war ;  to  conquer. 
"The    .    .    .    greatest  of  the  peers  did,  ontrwarred,  fly.'' 
Warner;  Albion's  England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxv. 

6-v8r-w8r  -$,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  wary.]  Too 
wary,  too  cautious ;  too  guarded  or  circumspect. 

"The one  being  so  orerwary,  and  the  other  so  hasty." — 
Rale/alt:  Hist.  World,  bk.  V.,  ch.  ii.,  g  3. 

6-vSr-wSsh  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  w«»7i,  v.]  To 
wash  over ;  to  overflow. 

"They  are  left  till  three  tides  have  orerwasAef/them." — 
noHnthea.-  Descrtpt.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

C-vSr-Wast'-Sd,  a.  [English  over,  and  wasted.] 
Worn  out,  exhausted,  spent. 

"And  none  regarded  to  maintain  the  light, 
Which  being  overwa*tr<l,  was  gone  out." 

Drayton:  Barons'  H'arp,  iv. 
6-ver-watch',  v,  t.    [Eng.  over,  and  watch,  v.] 

1.  To  watch  to  excess. 

2.  To  exhaust  or  wear  out  by  long  watching  or 
want  of  rest. 

6-v8r-w&x',  *o-ver-wex,  v.  i.  [Eug.  over,  and 
war.  v.]  To  grow  too  much  or  too  large.  (Robert 
of  Gloucester,  p.  482.  Note.) 

6  -vSr-wSak,  adj.  [Eng.  over,  and  weak.]  Too 
weak,  t*>o  feeble. 

6-vSr-wear',  r.  t.  [English  over,  and  wear.]  To 
wear  too  much ;  to  wear  out ;  to  wear  or  waste 
away. 

"  Of  all  the  rest  that  most  resembles  man, 
Was  an  o'erteoni  ill-favor*  d  Babian." 

Drat/ton:  The  Moon-Calf. 

6  vSr-wear'-y',  v.  f.  [Eng.  over,  and  weary,  v.] 
To  exhaust  or  wear  out  with  fatigue. 

"  Overwearied  with  watching."— Dri/dcn:  Virgil's  Xneid. 
(Ded.) 

•ft-vSr-wSath'-Sr,  v.  t.  [Eng.over,andweather.] 

To  bruise,  batter,  or  damage  by  violence  of  weather. 

"  With  overweather* d  ribs  and  ragged  sails." 

S/takesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  U.  6. 

6  -vSr-weSn'.  r.  i.  [A.  S. oferwenan=to  presume.] 
To  think  too  highly ;  to  entertain  too  high,  arro- 
gant, or  presumptuous  thoughts;  to  think  con- 
ceitedly. 

"They  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen." 

Uillou:  Sonnet  VI. 


overwhelmingly 

t6-v8r-we€n  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  owirween;  -er.]  One 
who  entertains  too  high  an  opinion,  especially  of 
himself;  a  conceited  person. 

"A  flatterer  of  myself,  an  ovenreener." 

Masslnger:  Parliament  of  Lore,  ii.  L 

6  v8r  we6n  -Ing,  *o-ver  wen  inde,  pr.  par.  or 

(l.&X.      [OVEKWEEX.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Thinking  too  highly  or  conceitedly, 
especially  of  one's  self;  arrogant,  conceited,  pre- 
sumptuous. 

"  That  false  fruit, 

Which,  to  your  overweening  spirits,  yields 
Hope  of  a  flight  celestial." 

Wordatrorth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

B.  AII  subst.:   Conceit;    too   high  or  conceited 
thoughts. 

"He  might  have  learnt 
Less  overweening,  since  he  f  ail'd  in  Job." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  i.  147. 

6-v6r-weSn  -Ing-lJ1,  adv.  [English  overween- 
ing; -ly.]  In  an  overweening,  conceited,  or  arrogant 
manner  ;  with  too  high  an  opinion,  especially  of 
one's  self. 

"Like  him  whose  peculiar  words  he  overweeiiingly 
assumes."—  Milton  :  Eikonoklaslet. 

6  v6r-we$n'-Ing  nSss,  s.  [Eug.  overweening; 
•ness.]  Undue  confidence  ;  presumption.  (Savage: 
R.  Medlicott,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi.) 

6-v8r-w8igh'  (gh  silent),  v.  k  [Eng.  over,  and 
weiyh,  ] 

1.  To  exceed  in  weight  ;  to  preponderate,  t*>  out- 
weigh, to  overbalance. 

"  My  nnsoil'd  name,  the  austereuess  of  my  life, 
Will  t*o  your  accusations  ovenpetgh." 

Shaltesi).:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  weigh  down. 

''The  horse    .    .    .    o'ericelyh'd  with  his  own  moss. 
Lies  wallowing."  Itrayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  21. 

6  -vSr  weight  («/i  silent),  ».  [English  over,  and 
weight.] 

1.  Greater  weight. 

"Take  so  much  the  more  silver  as  will  countervaile  the 
overweight  of  the  lead."—  Bacon:  Nat.  mat.,  g  18H. 

2.  Excess  of  weight,  above  what  is  required  or 
necessary,  or  allowed. 

3.  Preponderance. 

f6-v8r-w8ir,  t'.  t.  [Eng.  over,  and  well,  v.]  To 
overflow. 

"The  water  ovencrlletl  the  edge."  —  lilackmore  :  7*ortta 
Doone,  ch.  xix. 


i'c^.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [OVEROO.] 

*6  -vSr-wet,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  we/.]  Excess  of 
wet. 

"Another  ill  accident  Itt,  ovettret  at  sowing  time."  — 
Bacon  :  Xal.  Hist.,  §  66'J. 

6  v8r  whfilm  ,  *o-ver  whelme,  v.  t.  [English 
over,  and  whelm.] 

1.  To  crush  underneath  an  excessive  weight  or 
force  ;  to  destroy  utterly  ;  to  swallow  up. 

2.  To  crush;  to  weigh  down  ;  to  overcome,  to  over- 
power. 

"A  tremblynpe  cold  of  dread  clene  overwhelmeth  my 
heart.  Surrey:  Psalm  Iv. 

3.  To  overflow  ;  to  cover  entirely  ;  to  overspread. 
"Humming  water  must  o'rnfhelat  thy  corpse." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ill.  1. 

*4.  To  put  over  ;  to  wrap. 

"Then  I  overwhelm  a  broader  pipe  about  the  first."  — 
Dr.  Papln. 

5.  To  overhang  in  a  threatening  or  gloomy  man- 
ner. 

"  Let  the  brow  overwhelm  it, 
So  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base." 

Shakeap.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  L 

tO'-vSr-whSlm,  «.  [OVERWHELM,  r.]  The  act  of 
overwhelming  ;  the  state  of  being  overwhelmed  ;  an 
excess. 

"  In  such  an  overwhelm 
Of  wonderful,  on  man's  astonish'd  sight, 
Hushes  Omnipotence." 

Young:  Xtaht  Thoughts,  ir.  686. 

6  v?r  whelm  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [OVERWHELM, 
verb.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (Seo  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Overpowering,  crushing,  irresistible. 
*2.  Overhanging,  beetling. 

"  An  apothecary  late  I  noted, 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows." 

;•.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  V.  I. 

D-vSr-Whelm'-Ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  overwhelm- 
ing; -/>/•)  In  an  overwhelming  manner  or  degree  ; 
overpoweringly. 

'•(h-frtrhelminultj  ponderous  in  regard  of  the  pernicious 
consequents."  —  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     yell,     chorus,     chin,     benca;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


overwhelve 
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ovum 


•o  ver  Whelve  ,  r.  t.  [.\.  S.  ,,t, ,  over,  nnd  Itirel- 
/,in.  /iirv//ii>i  =  tocover.]  Toovcrwhelm. 

"The  horrible  wind  Aquilon  mimeth  boiling  teroparte, 
and  'ittrrvhflnfiH  the  e»e.  — caiium-.  Hotcfm,  11. 

6  VBT  Wind  ,  f.  /.     [  Eug.  oivi-.  and   „<„,(.  V.]     To 

wind  too  much  or  too  fm  n-iinl  a  watch. 

•6  ver  wing  ,  r.  t.  |  Eng. ..,-.,.  mi. I  i<-,,i.-,v.]  To 
outflank;  to  extend  -,,  a-  i,,  i-,,Ver  the  wing  or 
(lank. 


6  vl  bos,  «.  [Lat.  i>ri«=a  sheep,  and  t<ot~aa  ox, 
a  bull,  a  cow.  | 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Bovida*.  with  a  -in--I.'  ipeeiM 
(Orilmt  mntckatut),  the  Mu-k-i.x  i.|.  v.i,  having 
atlinities,  as  its  generic  name  denote-,  with  both 

the  sheep  IllldtllOOX. 

•J.  J'lilimiil.:  In  Post-Tertiary  times  it  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  it-  remains  are 
abundant  in  the  bone-caves  of  France  of  that  age. 

6    vl  9811,  t.    [Pref.  ori-,  and  English  nil.]    The 


was  im|M>ssible  to  say  where  one  genus  enden  and 
the  other  began.  Horns  in  both  sexes,  or  in  males 
only;  mamm»,  two;  hoofs  compressed.  The  true 
goats  are  bearded,  and  small,  ronndedi  spurious 
hoofs  are  present.  Ovis  ariea  is  the  Domestic  Sheep, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  chief  of 
these,  and  of  the  Wild  Sheep,  will  be  found 
described  under  their  popular  names.  According 
to  the  views  of  recent  naturali.-ts,  O.  o, 
descended  from  several  distinct  species;  but  o. 


•6    vlflde,  «.    [Lat.  ori«  =  a  sheep,  and  co-do  (in    catod  species. 

/.    [Eng.  ..iv,  •,  mid  in;.,-.]    To    com|>ositiim  ri<{o)  =  tokill.J  Tbcslaughtorof  sheep.       2.  Palaiont.:  Not  known  earlier  than  the    Post- 

' 


•6  ver  wipe  ,  r. 
wi| r  smear  over, 

"ThoM  »rnneii  which,  are  with  the  pencell  of  dally 
prayer  ortnrn>*l."—Str  T.  M*irr:    H.irle*.  p.  191. 

8    v8r  Wife,  «.    [  Eng.  >mr,  and  trite,  a.]    Wise 
toaffi-ctation  ;  utTectedly  wise. 

"Make  not  thyMlf  urrnrlfr."— Ectlnlattatt.  16. 


(Bttrkam:  Ing.  Ley.;  Jan-it'  H'iy.) 
8-VlC'-U-lar,  ttflj.    [Lat.  orttm  = 
piTtiiining  t,  >  an  egg ;  resembling  an  i 


Pliocene  age. 
egg.]    Of  or       6-Vlsac,  «.    [Pref.  ori-,  and  Eng.  »<w.] 

The  egg-bag  or  membrane  which  invests  or 


t6   Vl-d»,  t.jjl.    [Lat.  or(i«)=a  sheep;  fern.  pi.    connects  in  one  mass  the  eggs,  spawn,  or  roe,  of 

Crustacea,  spiders,    insects,    shell-fish,    and    other 
•lassifications  a  fam-    allied  creatures.    [PARKA.] 


i        * '••? 

adj.  sulT.  -«te.J 

/.'At. :  In  some  of  tl 


6  ver  wi 

* 


Oforper-    Buff.  -o.VI.-oid 


Having  the  shape  or  appearance 


6-v8r  wit  ,  r.  (.    [Eng.oirr.and  irif.]  Tooutwit. 
"  Fortune,  our  foe,  we  cannot  nrfrwit." 

6  v«r  wood 


fc'ih.%nOI&  e"«  From  ^ovlVyo) 


6  -v6  16,  ».    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  ..i-nm     i...  _„., 

•• — •"•  —  ••  *"  Arch.:  A  convex  molding,  mostly  used  in  cla<- 

,  n      ,                   a     •* '»       *  sical  architecture;  in  the  Koman  examples  it  is  an 

8  vir  Sr  Ofis,  n.    [Pref.Ofi-;  Lat./ero=to  bear,  exact  quarter  of  a  circle;  in  Grecian  it  is  more  Mat 

.—    ..-„_    ,.„.    |  hug.  ra-rr,  and  woody. |  Too    and  Lng.  suff. -oi«.]    Egg-bearing.    Applied  to cer-  and  quirked  at  the  top.    It  in  frequently  nsi>d  in 

woody  ;  having  I.H.  much  wood.                                       tain  ovisacs  or  receptacles  for  eggs  after  the  latter  the  decorated  Gothic  style. 

••  Fruit-tree..  ,,r,r*.»»t,."-slH<u.:  /•.  L,  v.  213.             ft™  \e  l  tue  «•»»•»»•  organs.    Example.  Cyclops  Ovoi0.plane,  ,. 

6  v8r  w8rd  ,  r.  i.   _|  English  i,n-r,  and  .rtmi.J  To       S -vl-fonn.  <w(/.     [Pref.  ori-,  and  English  form.}  •  Join':  A  J0*"er'a  P-ane  tnr  working  ovolo  mold- 

•  shape    * 


c  or  say  too  much. 

"  Describing  a  .mall  fly,  he  extremely  ttrr neonlfit  and 
ot.rapakehimiielf  In  hi«  ri|,ro— ion  of  It."— llalri:  Kt. 
main*,  p.  22». 

8  v8r  wSrk  ,  r.  I.  (Eng.  orcr,  and  irorAr,  v.]  To 
work  to  excess  ;  to  work  beyond  one's  strength;  to 
wear}',  exhan-t.  or  wear  out  with  labor  or  work. 

6  v8r  work,  mlal.  [English  oiyr,  and  trorit,  s.] 
KXMiave  work,  toil, or  labor;  work  beyond  what  is 
required  or  "  •  " 

*-rk  '•  -.s/.  Jmma1  'i"ncr^i!^H^I.  23,  1HKS.' 

6-VJr  wbrn  ,  a.    [Eng.  oivr,  and  irorM.] 

1.  Worn  out  or  exhausted  by  labor  or  toil;  tired 
out. 

2.  Woni  out  by  use. 

"  In  .Uvi.h  habit,  ill.flued  weed. 
(ffncurn  and  .oiled." 

Jllltnu;  .s,,,,,..,,,  Aaanlttrt.  123. 

3.  Trite;  commonplace;  spoiled  by  time  or  age 


.        .  .       -. 

Having  the  form  or  sliape  of  BO  egg. 


6  v8l  -6 


iiliitt. 


liirrrt.  .1 ,1/,,1,1/j*,  p.  857. 

ovigerous-frena,  .-•. 
(See  extract.) 


=  an  egg;  siiff. 

6  V6-VI  Vlp  a  rous,  atlj.  [Pref.  ot-o-,  and  Eug. 
and  viripnroin  (ij.  v.).] 

Zool.:  A  term  apnlied  to  animals  whose  mode  of 
generation  is  by  tlio  exclusion  of  a  living  foetus 
more  or  loss  extricated  from  the  egg-coverings,  and 
which  has  been  developed  or  hatched  within  the 
body  of  the  parent  as  an  egg— that  is,  without  any 


:  A»at. 


body  or  the  parent  as  an  egg-that  is,  without  any 

'The  InjuMice  and  mil-chief  of  the  ..action  of  or,r-    .ki* ,    -..u~7  i'.v  ji.i1"'1"",  h"™  '","  mlmi'e  'old"  °r    P'«centnl    attachment   to   the   w.,mb.     Exa 1,-. 

i*  ••  -«./„.„„•  ,.•„.,/,,  u-.^   •»  ,iS.  •'n'  c."          by  •»•  •*•.  nrtatru*t  frraa,  which  i*enfe.    the  Marsupials,  the  Viper,  the  Blenny,  the  Scor- 


through  means  of  a  .ticky  iteration,  to  retain  t 
until  they  are  hatched  within  the  »ack."—  Oirir/i 
o/.<jir,-/fii  (ed.  18oo),  p.  US. 

8  -vine,  n. 

8  -YU-lar-jf,  a.    [Eng.otii((c),'  -ar-/.]    Ofor|>er 
O  Vlp    ar  >,  «.  l>l.    [  Pref.  ori-,  and  Lat.  piirio=to    taining  to  ovules. 

""^'ii/^'Egg-iiroducin          m  1   •  '"^  la  ~tlon-  ••    TMod.  Lat.  oit«((um)=a  little 


r.     [Lat.  ori'nK*  — pertaining  to  sheep;        "     *v  **i**i  «***i/»     i" 
•p.]     Belonging  to  or  connected  with    belonging  to  an  ovule. 


rwv,     mo  marsupials,  me   viper,  me  iiienny, 
he  oirgn    pion,  the  Flesh-fly,  nnd  the  Earth-worm. 
6    Vtt  la,  s.pl.    [OvCLCM.] 
6 -VU-lar,  ailj.     [English  oruf(e) ;   -or.]     Of  or 

_1 ! 


!!iS^nS3&!mff^.t)!t  ""  word  '*  »«"«"•"•••-  «P^;*^£"  hr"  vV'ipaV^whU'iV'bring0!"  hTh'e"? 

4.  S,,,.ut,advanc«l.                                                            Ii  Ao  word  ot-ipnri*  in  the  ablative,  agreeing  6    vwle, «.    [OvuLUM.] 

isuswl  by  Linns>usasthedistinctivo  Bot.:    ' 

rjltlTI,'    Illril-    fr..»i     \l  •,,,,.....  I  :.  1...    .!._ 


4.  Spent,  advanced. 

-Mining  the  morning  I.  »  moch  nV. 

.«*<.*«/..    r,,,,,.  „„./  ^rt,,n,,.  866. 
6  T«r  wrist ,  r.  I.    |  Eng.  oirr,  and  ,rrc*t.]    To 

"8nch  to  be  pitied,  and  i.'rrtemtnl  neeming 
He  act.  thy  great  new*  In." 

.SAoiv«p. .-  Tri.ihi*  nad  Cmtliltit  i.  J. 

•6  ver  wres,  tie   (tie  as  «li.  r.  t.    [Eng.  oirr. 
mid  irr?Mtlr.\    TovRDqnuh  in  wrestling;  to 
against  successfully. 

"Life  recoTer'd  had  the  mine. 
And  owrwrMffal  hi"  iitrong  enlmy." 

Uptiurr:  f.  V.,  I.  »M.  24. 


"(trnlntfim,  or  formation  of  ova,  I.  alwmy.  .pontane- 
ous." — (;.  II.  Lfvf*:  Arintutlr,  p.  888. 


A  small  semi-pellucid,  pulpy  body,  borne 

by  the  placenta,  and  gradually  developing  into  a 
>f  a  plant  in  the  earliest  condition. 


_„  - ....  word 

With  'i  n/',is,  \va-«  i,-,.,,  ii)  i.iniiieii- ;ts  ;  nr  ui-T 
character  separating  Birds  from  Mammalia. 

6-vI-pir  -I  t? ,  «.    [OvipAB.v.]    The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  oviparous. 

"Strictly  .peaking,  no  dUtinction  eii»t8  between  ori. 
parity  and  Ti»lparlty."_ G.  II.  Ltm>:  Aritlullr.  p.  330. 

6  vip  -ar  oils,  a.   [OVIPARA.] 

Z<>OI.:  A  term,  applied  to  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  T  »-v»-m  -er-ous,a.  iKug., 

and  insects,  whoso  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  the  Lat. /ero=  to  bear,  to  produce 

exclusion  of  a  germ  in  the  form  and  condition  of  *  — -  "*-  -  rT  -••  - 


seed ;  the  seed  o 

ovule-tube, ». 

Bot. :  A  thread-like  extension  of  the  apex  of  the 
nucleus  or  of  the  sac  of  the  amnios,  rising  up 
beyond  the  foramen.  (Trt<u.  of  Hot.) 

6  VU-lIf-8r-OUB,n.  (Eng.ovuJ(e);  {connective; 
iat./ero=to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  ovule-. 

8  -VU-Hte,  «.    [Lat.  iirit/,1     iiu  egg,  and  Gr.  lithm 


6  v«r  wrought   (ought  as  at  , 

and  trnmtjht.  J 

1.  Worked  or  labored  to  excess. 
"Sometime*  an  author,  fond  of  hi.  own  thought 
1'urme.hl.  object  till  If.  ,.i  ^,,r,,,,,i,»r" 

fhrftflfn .  Art  of  l\trtrg. 
:.  Workeil  all  over;  as,  nivrirrou'/U  with  orua 


. 

H.  Kxcitwl  or  worke.1  on  to  exeew;  overworked. 
"Till  ,,r»nrr,,«i/»>.  the  general  uratem  feel. 

In  motion*  .top."  i.,.;,l.,,,,»,     J,,,,,l,r. 

•6  v*r  ye'ar  ,  r.  /.     [  English  mvr.and  v«,r.]    To 
make  I. HI,, Id.    i.lMi,,,,, ,.-„,,  jv.  |;i.) 

6   v«r  leal,  ».    ( Eng.  otfr,  and  teal. }    Excess  of 

Z<*ltl, 


in  me  lorm  and  condition  of       6  -VU  lite.  «.    [Lat.  01 

an  egg,  the  deveh.pment  of  which  takes  place  out    =a  stone.]    A  fossil  egg. 
of  the  body,  either  with  or  without  incubation.  *  _„  .,    »«-       t,  i     r\i    i   T    » 

o  vu  II   te?,  unliHt.    [Mod.  Lat.  ot-nl(um)  (q.  v.); 
iff.  -itet.) 

FalceoHi.:  A  genus  of  Globigerinida,  or  jxis-ilil) 
.  detached  segment  of  a  calcareous  alga. 
6-\rtj-lI-tId -8  a,   ».  pi.    [Mod.   Lat.  oru/if  (<•<); 

"  It  I.  to  be  hoped  that  thl.  new  word  rovlpoaitl  mar  be    '"r8*011  foramiuifers,  with  a  glassy,  finely  porou-. 
•.dmltUKl     a.  the  laying  of  egg.  caniot  otheAriw  Iw    calcareous  test. 

For  the  mime   ra»on        6    VU  Ifim  (jj|.  6    VU  la),  ».    [Lat.  dimin.   from 


+mttm,l*Ltl.          xl,^'  6  VU-1I -teg.  „,/«/.    [Mod.Lat.oi-u;(um)(,1.v.,: 

•6  V«r- write,  r.f.    [  Eng.  o,vr.  and  trrife  v  1    To    -r      i     P  *    ».'••••    [Pref.  ot-i-,  and  Eng.  po.it1.]  suff.-i'e«.) 

superscrib.-.    (Xltrne :  TrMnim  Hhnndu  iii  21)          lo,  ""I?""'1  <Wf» ;  specif.,  to  deposit  eggs  with  an  PalcEoni.:  A  genus  of  Globigerinida,  or  iMis-ilil\ 

8  v8r  wrought    (ought  as  it  I    <i     lEna  or*       OTiP"!"tor.    (hoe  extract  under  OVIPOSITION.)  a  detached  segment  of  a  calcareous  alga. 

6-vI-p6  si -tlon, «.    [Pref.  ott'-,  and  Lat.  po«i/io  6-\ru-lI-tId -8  a,    «.  pi.    [Mod.    Lat.  oruli" 

paplacing,  a  depositing.]    The  laying  or  deposit-  Lat.  ncut.  pi.  adj.  stiff. -«J«a.] 

ing  of  eggs,  especially  by  insects.  I'ahfunt.:  According  to  lien--,  a  family  o 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thin  new  word  ro»lno«itl  mav  be  '""-ted  foramiuifers,  with  a  glassy,  finely  p( 


6 '•  v«r  xealed.  ,-.    |  Eng.  wrr ,•  zeal; 
Of  •  'i-i'ssivezeal;  overzealous. 
6  v< 

T(K>  Z« 


Full    (tfrebra).    With  the  exception  of  s Ant-,  the 

ovi|,i,-nor  is  converted  into  a  sting  (aculetu)  in  the 

V^lllun  til 


.  too  eager;  Zealon-  to  exces*. 
in  for  or  again.!  the  Immateriality  of  the 
Hum.  Caitrraraml..  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  lii.,8«. 


6  -vum  (pi.  6  va),  ».    [Lafr.=an  egg.] 
1.  Pht/tiol,:  The  germ  produced  within  the  ov.ir\. 
and  capable  of  developing  into  a  new  individual, 
asc^m-i;  Gr.  olt;    It  first  npix-ars  as  a  very  minute  granuloorglobul... 


Acule.it 

OV     IS,  X.     ri_,at.;   cogn,    M  11  n  ,->.Tin-r    firi  '  11 

I   ith     ittri^'   V.\nv     fH.il  *    01.        •' \   i"    "*"'  -«'«•""  "fl^*"  a  wo  «    TWIJ   iiiiiiui,-  Kl  HI1UH)  orgloollie, 

I    >,ili  ^hi,-.T  ,ot^"\    (/>""«* -SAor/.).]  not  surrounded  by   a  cell  wall.    As  it  enlarge-,  „ 

„-.  nf"R,vZ  (_q- tv');.m  m<"-''r»   taxiinomy  a  smaller  spherical  globule  is  formed  in  its  interior. 

6  vl^    pref.    [Latin  ,„- (g,.,,ii.  ,„,,  =  „„  ,.„„  i    Ta    r«  of  ^Ider  nmlmrl    A',',"!  'J1C  K<"1",ra  Ovls  ».»?  The  external  globule  is  called  the  germinal  vesicle, 

Kes,.mbl,ngori«.rtaiuinK  to  eggs,  or  the organsty  Ov id*  fn  Th«  ^i™  I  ^2). ^""""".T"*''"'  "'o  inner  the  germinal  S,K,I.  Next  a  cell  wal 
which  they  an-  produced.  i- genera  have  been  united,  be-  appears  around  the  germinal  vesicle,  but  separated 
ca  ue.  as  interme<liate  forms  were  discovered,  it  from  it  by  a  certain  interval,  within  whirl,  i-  ., 

ntA  f»*.  fa'f-A  nn,4  <•«»  »_»»  AB  ..  ! ! ••• 


fate.    dt.    ftre.     amidst, 
or,     w6re.     wplf.     wSrk. 


*^*"    I*11'    father:     w*'    w<t-    ""••    camel-    h«'-    tn««:    Pta«.    P".    sire,    sir 
H8,     s8n;     mote.     cub.     cure,     unite,    cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  8;' 


marine;    g6,     p6t, 
67      a.       qu      kw. 


owche 


2967 


ox 


liquid  containing  globules  of  sarcodo,  the  mass 
ill  'vrlopinK  into  tho  yolk.  Then  the  vitelline  mera- 
brane  appears  outside  tho  yolk.  Thoro  being  little 
yolk  in  I  In'  human  ovum,  it  is  of  smaller  size  than 
those  of  tho  inferior  animals.  It  is  a  spherical 
body,  about  i}0  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  lirst 
discovered  by  Von  Haer  in  1821.  The  germinal 
vesicle  is  TJ0,  and  the  germinal  spot  ah,  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

2.  Arch,  (pi.)  :  Ornaments  in  tho  form  of  eggs, 
curved  on  tho  contour  of  the  ovolo,  or  quarter- 
round,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  anchors 
or  arrow-heads. 

*(Jwche,  «.    [OUCHE.] 

6we,  *agh-en,  *aw  en,  *ogh-en.  *ow-en  (pa.  t. 

*oitr//tf,  owed),  v.i.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dijan  =  to  have,  to 
possess  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  eiga=tu  possess,  to  bo 
bound,  to  own  :  Dan.  eir=to  own  ;  Sw.  aya;  O.  H. 
Qm.eigan;  Goth,  air/an.]  [OUGHT,  t4.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  own  ;  to  possess  ;  to  have  a  right  to. 

"  Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not." 

xlinkesp.:  Tempest,  I.  2. 

2.  To  be  indebted  in  ;  to  bo  bound  or  obliged  to 
pay. 

"There  was  n  certain  creditor  who  had  two  debtors:  the 
one  ow«i  five  hundred  pence  and  the  other  fifty."—  Luke 
vii.  41. 

3.  To  be  obliged  for;  to  havo  to  thauk  for;  to  be 
indebted  for. 

"Montague  owed  everything  to  his  own  merit  and  to 
the  public  opinion  of  his  merit."  —  Mucttulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

4.  To  be  due  or  owing. 

"That  which  is  not  owed  to  you." 

Shakeap.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  obliged  or  bound  ;  to  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion or  duty.    [OUGHT,  r.J 

2.  To  be  owing  or  due. 

"  There  is  more  owing  her  than  in  paid." 

Shakesp.:  All'*  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

*6we,  a,    [OWE,  v.]    Own. 

*OW  -el-ty1,  s.  [OWE.]  Equality;  in  law,  a  kind 
of  equality  of  service  in  subordinate  tenures. 


6w  Sn-He  (1),  s.  [After  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  the 
geologist:  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  THUBINOITE  (q.  v.) 

6w-gn-ite(2),8.    [See  def.] 

Hint,  (pi-)  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  a  noted  socialist 
and  philanthropist,  whoso  industrial  community  at 
New  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  excited  great  attention 
iu  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Meeting  with 
opposition  from  tho  clergy,  he  came  to  this  country, 
and  in  1824  founded  a  similar  colony  in  Indiana, 
where  the  cooperative  systfltn  was  introduced,  and 
a  modified  communism  adopted.  The  colony  ex- 
isted for  about  three  years,  but  was  abandoned 
about  1827.  [SOCIALISM.] 

ower,  adv.  &  prep.    [OVER.]    (Scotch.) 

ower->and-abune,  adv.  Over  land  above;  in 
addition  to. 

"There  will  aye  be  Home  odd  expenses  owerand  abune." 
—  Scolt:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xliv. 

tfwer  by,  (Swer'-bye,  adv.  [Scotch  o<rei-=over, 
nml  /<//.]  Over  the  way. 

"Jock  was  sorting  him  up  its  I  came  owerby."  —  Scott: 
AntniiKtry,  ch.  xv. 

(Swer  lay  ,  s.    [OVERLAY.  1 

6"wer  -I6up,  r.  t.  [Scotch  o«1er=over,  and  loup= 
leap.]  To  leap  or  jump  over,  as  a  fence;  to  tres- 
pass. 

<Jwer  -loup,  s.   [OWERLOUP,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  leaping  over  a  fence  or  other  ob- 
struction. 

2.  A  trespass  by  cat  Mr. 

3.  The  Stream-tide  at  tho  change  of  tho  moon. 
6"wer'-w6rd,  .s¥.    [Scotch  o»**»r=over,  and  word.] 

An  oft-repeated  word  or  phrase;  the  burden  of  a 
song  ;  n  refrain. 
6w   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [OWE,  r.] 

1.  Due  as  a  debt;  required  by  an  obligation  to  bo 
paid. 

2.  Ascribablo,   as   to   a   cause;   resulting  from; 
caused  by. 

"The  lightness  which  is  remarked  in  the  coins  of 
Edwnrd'VI.  was  owinir  to  the  embezzlements  of  this  per- 
son." —  tt'alpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Imputable,  as  to  an  agent. 

dwl  (1),  «.  [A.  S.  ule  ;  Mid.  Eng.  oule;  cogn.  witli 
Dut.  uil  .'  Icel.  ui/la;  Dan.  K.'//C;  Sw.  uyht  ;  Her. 
tule;  allied  to  La't.«f«/n  =  n  cry,  a  howl.]  [HowL.l 

1.  Ornith.:   A  popular  name  for  any  nocturnal 


raptorial  bird,  of  which  about  200  species  are  known. 
Their  classification  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
Wijlughby's  division  into  two  sections — one  having 
"  i-iirs  or  "  horns,"  as  the  tufts  of  feathers  on  their 
heads  were  called,  the  other  destitute  of  such  ap- 
pendages—was shown  to  be  unnatural  by  Gcoffroy 
St.  Hilairo.  They  were  formerly  made  a  family  of 
Accipitros,  or  Raptoros,  but  are  now  more  generally 
raised  to  an  order  (or  at  least  a  sub-order),  Striges. 
Following  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  a  classification 
has  been  proposed,  based  on  ptprylological  and 
ostoological  characters,  broadly  dividing  the  Owls 
into  two  sections :  (1)  The  Screech-owl,  and  (2)  the 
Tawny-owl  section,  with  (the  Linnsean)  Strixflam- 
meaandS.  ttridula  as  the  respective  typos.  The 
former  is  known  as  the  Alucino  (from  Fleming's 
name  for  the  genus,  Aluco)}  and  tne  latter  as  the 
Strigine  section.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  plum- 
age is  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  rusty-red,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  loose  and  soft,  so  that  their  flight  (even 
in  the  larger  species)  is  almost  noiseless,  enabling 
them  to  swoop  upon  their  prey,  which  they  hunt  in 
the  twilight.  All  owls  cast  up  in  the  form  of  pellets 
the  indigestible  parts  of  the  food  swallowed.  These 
castings  may  seen  under  any  owl-roost,  and  show 
plainly  the  great  service  these  birds  render  to  man 
in  destroying  rats  and  mice.  They  rango  over  the 
whole  globe. 
2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Heb.  (fco»),  Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  16;  proba- 
bly some  species  of  owl. 

(2)  Heb.  yanshuph,  yanshoph,  Lev.  xi.  17 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  16;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11;  perhaps  an  owl,  or  if  not 
so  then  the  Ibis  (q.v.). 

(3)  [OSTRICH.] 

id  Heb.  (qippoz),  Isa.  xxxiv.  15;  unidentified. 

owl-eyed,  a.    Having  eyes  like  an  owl's. 

owl-faced  bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Chilonycteris  macleayii,  of  the  group  Mor- 
mopes  (q.v.),  a  small  species  originally  obtained 
from  Cuba,  but  since  captured  in  Jamaica,  and 
possibly  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies. 

*OWl-llght,  s.    An  imperfect  light ;  twilight. 

owl-like,  a.   Resembling  an  owl  iu  look  or  habits. 

owl-monkeys,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  Tho  genus  Nyctipithecus  (q.v.). 

owl-parrot,  s.    [NIGHT-PARROT.] 

owl-train,  «.    A  night  train. 

»6wl(2),s.    [WOOL.] 

•owl,  r.  i.    [OwL(2),s.] 

1,  To  carry  wool  or  sheep  out  of  England.    Atone 
time  this  was  illegal,  but  the  Acts  against  "  owling  " 
wore  repealed  by  3  Goo.  IV.,  c.  107. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  contraband  or  illegal  trade. 
(England.) 

*(J*1 -Sr  (1),  8.  [Eng.  owl,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
carries  contraband  goods;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
the  offense  of  owling.  (Eng.)  (T.  Brown:  Works, 
i.  134.) 

t<Swl-3r(2),8.  [A  corrupt  of  alder  (q.v.).]  (For 
def.  see  etym.) 

dwl'-Sr-f,  8.   [Eng.  oi«!,-  -fry.] 

1.  A  haunt  or  abode  of  owls. 

*2.  The  dualities  of  an  owl. 

tfwT-et  *hd"w  -let,  ».  [Eng.  mrl  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -let.]  A  young  or  small  owl ;  an  owl. 

owl-isli,  «.  [Eng.  owl;  -isfc.]  Like  an  owl ;  owl- 
like. 

"It  dazzles  thy  dull  owlish  sight." 

Observer,  No.  102. 

<5wl-Igm,  8.  [English  oicl,  s. ;  -uni.]  Stupidity. 
(Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.t  ch.  xvii.) 

*tfwl '-9 ,  *dwl  -le,  a.  [English  ow-(,s. ; -».]  Pur- 
blind. 

"  Reason's  sin-bleared  owlie  sight." 

Sylvester:  The  Imposture,  585. 

*OWly-eyed,  ailj.  Owl-eyed.  (Sidney:  Arcadia, 
p.  303.) 

6wn,.  *aghen,  *awen,  *awln,  *awyn,  *owen, 
*owne,  a.  [A.  S.  <f0en=own,  orig.  the  pa.  par.  of 
dqa>i  =  to  owe,  to  possess[OwE,  r.] ;  cogn.  withlcel. 
eigin=one's  own,  orig.  tho  pa.  par.  of  ei0a=toown ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  egen=one  s  own ;  Goth.  a«/m=property, 
orig.  pa.  par.  of  aigan=to  possess;  Ger.  eif/eii.l 

1.  Belonging  to;  possessed;  proper  to;  peculiar, 
domestic:  not  foreign;  implying  ownership,  often 
with  emphasis.    It  always  follows  a  possessive  pro- 
noun, or  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case ;  as,  my  own, 
his  oirn,  t  lirir  own,  John's  own,  &c. 

"A  prophet  ts  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own 
country  and  in  his  own  house." — Matt.  xiii.  67. 

2.  Fixed,  settled,  or  determined  by  a  person  for 
himself ;  as,  Name  your  oirii  price. 

3.  Used  to  impart  a  certain  amount  of  tenderness 
to  the  expression. 

"Tell  me,  mine  own." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  8. 


4.  Private,  selfish. 

"Other  unworthy  secular  own  ends." — Sanderson: 
Works,  v.  65. 

IT  To  liold  one's  own:   Not   to  loso  ground;   to 
maintain  one's  own  against  an  adversary. 
"Hold  your  own  in  any  case." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ir.  4. 

own  (l),  'aghnien,  *ahnien,  «ahnen,  »onnen, 
'ohnien,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  dgnian,  from  &gn,  a  contracted 
form  of  a9en=one's  own;  cogn.  with  Icel.  eigna= 
toclaim  as  one's  own,  from  eigin=ova ;  Dan.  <•;;>»• ; 
Ger.  eignen.] 

1.  To  possess  by  right ;  to  have  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in ;  to  have  the  legal  right  or  rightful  title  to. 

2.  To  claim  as  one's  own ;  to  answer  to. 

"Tell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  own." 

Itryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  vii.  210. 

6wn  (2), »'.  (.  &  i.  [A.  S.  «>man=to  grant :  cogn. 
with  O.  Sax.  gi-unnan ;  Ger.  gOnnen ;  M .  H .  Ger. 
'itiiini-ii:  O.  H.  Ger.  gi-unnan;  Icel.  unna.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  concede,  to  grant,  to  allow,  to  acknowledge, 
to  confess ;  not  to  deny ;  to  admit  to  be  true. 

"We  do,  and  must  constantly  deny,  that  the  authority 
of  such  an  extraordinary  spirit  was  ever  owned  or  admit- 
ted."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  8. 

2.  To  recognize,  to  acknowledge. 

"  Two  of  those  fellows  you  must  know  and  own." 

Shakesp.;  Tempest,  y. 

3.  To  acknowledge  or  admit  the  possession   or 
ownership  of. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  confess,  to  acknowledge.    (Fol- 
lowed by  to.) 

own  -Sr  (1),  s.  [Eng.  men  (l)t  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
owns,  possesses,  or  has  a  legal  title  to  a  property  in 
anything;  a  proprietor. 

"The  owners  sayd  vnto  them:  why  lowse  yethecoolte?" 
— Luke  lii.  (1551.) 

own  -5r  (2),  subst.  PEng.  own  (2),  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
who  owns,  admits,  confesses,  or  acknowledges  any- 
thing. 

own  -Sr  iSss,  adj.  [Eng.  oicwr  (1),  and  /e«8.] 
Without  an  owner ;  liaviug  no  owner ;  unowned. 

"A  few  apparently  ownerless  goats  roam  about  the 
hills."— Field,  Oct.  8,  1386. 

6wn -Sr-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  owner;  -shin.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  an  owner;  the  legal  right  or 
title  to  tho  possession  of  anything;  proprietorship, 
possession. 

"  Which  notorious  act  of  ownership  is  equivalent  to  a 
feodal  investiture  by  the  lord." — Black-stone:  Comment. , 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  10. 

*6wn  ness,  s.  [Eng.  own,  a. ;  -ness.']  Individu- 
ality. (Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  198.) 

•owre,  s.    [URE.]    An  aurochs  (q.  v.). 

owre-hip,  a.  [Scotch  owre=over,  and  Aip.]  A 
way  of  fetching  a  blow  with  the  hammer  over  the 
arm. 

»6wse,  8.    [OozE.] 

tfws'-ell,  8i(68^.  [OwsE.]  A  bog,  a  quagmire,  a 
slough . 

6"ws/-en,  e.  pi.    [Ox.]    Oxen.    (Scotch.) 

"  May  be  pasture  enough  for  plough-horses  and  owsen, 
and  forty  or  fifty  cows. " — Soott:  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

rfws,  -e"r,  8.    [OwsE.]    Tanner's  ooze. 

*OW-ther,  eoiy.    [EITHER.] 

8x  (pi.  8x -en),  s.  [A.  8.  oro  (pi.  oxan);  cog«. 
with  Dut.  os;  Icel.  iwt,  ojci  (pl.yxn,  Oxn);  Dan.  oxe 
(pi.  oxer);  Sw.  oxe;  Ger.  oclae,  och»  (pi.  ochsen) ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  o/uo;  Goth,  auhsa,  auheus;  Wei.  ych 
(pi.  ychen);  Sansc.  «fcsAan=an  ox,  a  bull;  from 
ufcsfc=to  sprinkle.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  castrated   male  of  Boa  taurus  when  ar- 
rived at  maturity.    [ BULL,  STEER.] 

(2)  The  popular  name  for  the  genus  Bos  (q.  v.). 
It  has  been  known    from  remote  antiquity,  and  in 
the  East  possessed,  and  in  India  still  possesses,  a 
sacred  character.     They  have  been  broadly  divided 


ferent  breeds. 

"It  IB  impossible  to  overestimate  the  services  rendered 
by  the  ox  to  the  human  race.  Living,  it  plows  its  owner's 
land  and  reaps  his  harvest,  carries  his  goods  or  himself, 
guards  his  property,  and  even  fights  his  battles,  while  its 
adders,  which  under  domestication  have  been  enormously 
enlarged,  yield  him  at  all  seasons  a  copius  supply  of  milk. 
When  dead,  its  flesh  forms  a  chief  source  of  animal  food; 
its  bones  are  ground  into  manure,  or  turned  into  numer- 
ous articles  of  use  or  ornament;  its  skin  is  made  into 
leather,  its  ears  and  hoofs  into  glue;  its  hair  is  mixed 
with  mortar ;  and  its  horns  are  cut  and  molded  into 
spoons  and  other  useful  articles."—  J.  Oibson:  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  ill.  246. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -§ion  =  zhttn.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


ox-bile 
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oxamic-acid 


Eng.  acetic.']    (See  the  compound,  i 
oxacetlc-acld, «.    [(JLYCOL.LH--.U  ID.] 
6x   a  Ian, «.  [Altered  from  <ilfoj-<in  <q.  v.).]  [OlA- 

Ll'KAMIDE.) 

fix  a  Ian  -tin,  tulitt.    [Altered  from  allojcantin 


., 

them.:  (  . 
the  action  o 


.       .  .        .  . 

A  substance  produced  by 
hydrochloric  acid  on  an 


aqueous  solution  of  parabanic  acid.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
very  soluble  in  thcalkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates. 
Its  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  readily 
discoloring  blue  litmus  paper. 


l>t.  Hob.  bagar  is  the  common  ox ;  and  as 
.-.irl>  .is  ih..  timi's  of  Abraham  ilien.  xii.  Hi>.  if  not 
even  those  of  Lantech  ijv  2»i,  was  a  dome-tic  ani- 
mal. 1  h..  wild  ox  i  Heh.  M..,i  of  Dent.  xiv.  6.  the 
wild  hull  of  Isa.  li.  Ju.  may  have  been  the  oryx,  or  a 
buffalo. 

",    tlte  black  HJC  tread  on  one' •  foot :  To 
meet  «itli  sorrow  or  mi-fortune;  to  be  unfortunate. 
"  The  black  in  trotl  on  the  fairy  foot  of  my  eouiin  Fun." 
—  Leiyh  Hunt:  .4u/oci'«/r<i/>/iy,  ch.  IT. 

ox-bile,  i. 

I'hiirm.:  The  fre-h  bile  of the  ox  pnritied  is  used 
when  then-  i-  detlcient  hile  in  the  patient,  asshown 
by  the  pale  color  of  the  alviiic  ejections.  Of  use 
also  in  some  kinds  of  dyspepsia.  Called  also  ox- 
gall. 

•x-blrd, ». 

onnth.:  Trinija  variubilit.    (Xewton.) 

ox-bow,  t. 

1.  Hutbandrii:    The  bent  piece  of  wood  which 
passes  under  the  neck  of  the  ox,  the  upper  ends 

passing  throlli/h  t|i,.  yoke.     [Ox-YOKE.] 

"With  ojc-ttwff  and  ox-yokea  and  other  thing*  mo." 
Ttuatr:  Iltttbait'lrie,  p.  86. 

2.  ^rcA.:  An  oval  donner-window. 

3.  yaut. :  Tho  bend  or  reach  of  a  river.    (Smyth.) 

ox-boy.  «.  A  boy  employed  in  tending  cattle. 
(Tuner.  Uiubandrie,  p.  U3..I 

ox-brake,  s.  A  kind  of  frame  in  which  oxen  are 
placed  for  shoeing.  It  consists  of  a  stall  where  the 
nock  is  Beamed,  straps  to  hold  the  animal  sus- 
pended if  he  prove  sullen  and  attempts  to  lie  down, 
and  posts  and  bars  to  which  the  feet  are  lashed 

ox-eye,  «. 

1.  Bo/.;  (1)  The  genus  Buphtlmlmum ;  (2)  Ox-«ye    is   frequently  successfully   employed  in  removing 

iron  ink-stains. 

ix-Sl  -Ic,  adj.    [  Lat.  ojrafut.  and  suff. -ic.]    Of, 
belonging  to,  or  derived  from  Oxalis  (q.  v.). 
oxalic-acid  *. 


fix  a  cal   cite,  «.    [Eng.    ojca(late) ;  calcdum),    filaments  are  slightly  combined  below,  the  capsule 
and  suff  -Hi-  (  Mi>i  i  I  is  angular,  five-celled,  the  seeds  with  an  elastic  m- 

.viu. :  The  same'as  WIIEWKLLITE  (q.  v.).  tegument.    Known  species, 

,    2'J);    chiefly     from     South 

fix  a  9«t • -Ic,  fix-?  -a-9«t   Ic,  <..    [  Pref . oj-y-, and    Africa  and  South  America. 

Ozalu  acetogflta  is  the 
Common  Wood-sorrel.  The 
leaves  are  all  radical  and 
trifoliate;  handsome  white 
flowers,  with  purplish 
veins.  Found  in  woods  and 
other  shady  places,  and  in 
nooks  on  mountain  sides. 
[SHAMROCK. 1  O.  cornicu- 
lota  is  the  Yellow  Promi- 
nent Wood-sorrel.  O. 
etricta,  possibly  only  a  sub- 
species of  the  last.  The 
stalks  of  O.  crenata,  a  Co- 
lumbian species,  are  very 
acid,  and  make  a  good  pre- 
serve. O.  escutenta,  O. 
deppei,  O.  crasiiicaulis,  and 

O.  tetraphylla  have  eatable  tubers.  O.  teiuitiva,  O. 
itricta,  and  O.  biophytum  have  sensitive  leaves. 
Those  of  0.  temiliva  are  tonic  and  slightly  stimu- 


Oxahs  Lobata. 


r.)  i  (3) 

*. :  Parui  major,  the  Great  Titmouse. 


Antlu-min 


daisy  (q.  T.)  ; 
2.  Oriiilh.: 
Ox-rye  daily : 
Hot.  •  Chri/tnnttenium  leucanthemnm. 

OX-eyed,  a.    Having  large,  full  eyes.    An  epithet 
applied  to  Juno. 


OX-fence,  ».  A  fence  to  keep  cattle  from  stray-  ready  formed  in  plants 
ing;  specif.,  in  hunting,  a  fence  conxisting  of  a  wide  oxidation  of  glycolli 
ditch  bordered  by  a  strong  hedge,  beyond  which  ' 


a  railing.    (Eng.} 

ox-foot,  «. 


ox-gall,  «.    [OX-BILE,  GALLSTONE.] 
ox-gate,  «.    [OXOANO.] 


poi 

ox-head, «. 

1.  Lit.  •  Tho  hca<l  of  an  ox. 
•2.  fig.:  A  stupi<l  fellow;  a  blockhead,  a  dolt. 
"Dot  make  a  mummer  of  mtoi-lunil!"— Xanton. 


fix  -a  late,  *.    [Eng.  oxal(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  \  salt  of  oxalic  acid. 

oxalate  of  calcium,  «. 

Chem.:  ('jCa"O»-|-4H:iO.    Occurs  in  the  juice  of 

most  plants,  and  in  urinary  deposits  and  calculi.  It    

forms  microscopic  octohedral  crystals,  insoluble  in  lating. 

acetic  acid,  but  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  fix  -»-Hte,  «.    [Eng.  o-raJ(ic) ;  suff.  -ite  ( -Win.).] 

Oxalate  Of  iron,  >.    [OXALITE.]  Min.:  A  fibrous  to  compact  mineral,  sometimes 

oxalate  of  lime, «.  [\VHEWELLITE,  CALCULUS.]  capillary  or  earthy.    Hardness,  2'0;  specific  grav- 

oxalate  Of  potassium    «  ity,  2'13-2'489;  color,  yellow.    Composition :  Protox- 

,  .",             r*1    '  ide  of  iron,  42"! ;  oxalic  acid,  42'1 ;  water,  15-8=100, 

A*m.:_t2KJ04+2H.,0.     The    neutral    salt    crys-  corresponding  with  the  formula  2FoOC2O:1-t-3HO. 

illizes    in     transparent   rhombic    prisms,   which  Found  in  brown  coal  and  sometimes  in  shales. 

rS' lio,  .'i',!  ibrwSSS.2  ol'^asslu'm  aoC;llta^       »x  »-lUr  -a  mlde,   ..    [English  «ral.r(fc).  and 

sorrel,  crystallizes    in   colorless    rhombic  prisms,    am'ae.J 

reqniring  forty  part*  of  sold  water  for  solution.    It       Chemistry:  CsHsX^Oas  t-3g3'>2<J3  Cu.Oxalan.    A 

white,  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  on  alloxau,  or 
by  heating  cthylic  oxalurate  with  alcoholic  am- 
monia to  100*.  It  i-  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is 
decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  in  water.  It  dis- 

.  \  CO.HO  ,  ,„  n  Sf)lves  readily  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  pre- 

Chem..  -(  (•o.uo+"H2O.    A  dibasic  acid  existing    cipitated  from  the  solution  by  water. 

and  produced  by  tho  simple       ox  a  liir  an    1  llde,   s.      [English    ojcalur(ic), 
alcohol,  or   by  acting   on    anil(ine),  and  suff.  -i<(<?.] 

i,:?L''  ,     •', "itric,  Bcid-  or       Chem.:    CsH4(C(,H6)N:1O;i.      Phenyl-oxaluramide. 

fusion  with  caustic  alkali.    It  is  formed  commer-    A  white,  nacreous,  crystalline  iwwder,  obtained  by 
cm  ly  by  fusing  sawdust  with  a  mixture  of  soda    heating  parabanic  acid  with  aniline.    It  is  1 
and  potash  to. 204  ,  decomixjsin^  the  oxalate  with    less,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  slightly 

soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melts  at  a  high  tem- 
|>erature.  Heated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  aniline 
and  ammonia. 

6x  a  Ittr  -l-Q,,  «.    [Gr.  ojralis,  and  o«ron=urine.] 
Pathol. :  Oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine. 

ox  a  lur  Ic,  a.  [English  alloxan  altered,  and 
uric.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  alloxan  and 
uiic  acid. 

oxalurlc-acld,  «. 

Chem.:  CsHtN^O,.  A  monobasic  acid,  produced 
by  heating  a  solution  of  parabanic  acid  with 


-    . —  ,  acting   on 

starch,  sugar,  or   cellulose,  with    nitric   acid,  or 


3  nas  a  strong  acul  reaction,  and  is  highly 
tiisonous   .The  antidote  is  chalk  or  magnesia,  with 

n»  <rno<i  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  which  is 

SStor^Ld  fordr'^iiT  T.         °k  "'"'  a  8barp    eomparativelyinnocuonsin  the  stomach.    The  acid 
.ad,  for  dm  ing  oxen.  forrns  neatralor  normal  and  acid  salts,  all  of  which 

are  crystalline, 
oxalic-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  ('..O,fCjH-,)2.    Neutral  oxalate  of  ethyl. 
Produced  by  distilling 


ethyl,  C.,O,H(C2H5),  is  a  very  unstable 


remedie-. 
ox-horn,  *. 
But. :  Bucida  bucerat. 
•ox-pith,  «.    Marrow, 
ox-ray,  >. 
Ichthy.,  Tho  same  as  HORNED-KAY  (q.  v.). 


fiX -S,  lid,  S.     [OlALJDACE*.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Oxalidacete 

(«|.  v.). 

fix-Si  1  da    95-se,   s.  pi.    [Latin   oxalu,  genit. 
o.rnliitt  it  I ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 


water. 

fix  -a  lyl,  «.    [Eng.  ox(ygen),  and  a\(l)yl.} 
Chem.:  The  hyiK>thetical  radical  of  oxalic  acid, 
oxalyl-urea,    oxalyl-carbamlde,    «.    [PABA- 

BANIC-ACID.] 

6x  a  meth   ane,  x.    [English  oxam(ic);  eth(yl). 


ox-team,  'ox-teem,..    A  team  of  oxen. 


forehead  or  poll  goes  by  the  Mmo 


orox  T 

oe».  The  calyx 


leaveo.     Found  in  America,  tho  Cape  of       Chrin.:  C.Hr.NOa.    Mcthylic  oxamate.    Prepared 
PC.    India,   and    the    temperate  parts  of    by  saturating   methvlic  oxalato  with  dry  ammoni- 
'neni,   ten;    species,    acal  gas  till  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass.    Soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

fix-am   Ic,  o.    [Eng.  ox(atul),  and  amic.]    De- 
nved  from  oxatyl  and  ammonia, 
oxamlc-acld, ». 

(  CO.NHo. 
Chem.:  C2H3NO3=  ^  A  monobasic  acid, 


Ate,     fat, 
or.     wore. 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w8rk, 


whit,      fill, 

who,     s6n; 


father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;     pine     pit 
mate,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur.     rOle.     full;     try,     Syrian. 


(  (^O.OH. 

ontaim-.l  1>\    heating  acid  ammonic  oxalate  until 
carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  extracting  by 

-    wilier;   ^^^^Sc^^lSioS1  S 
bracts,  the    ether,  and  melts  at  173",  decomposing  at  tho  same 


sire,    sir, 
a,     CB  -  e; 


marine;    go,     pfit, 
ey  =  1.      qu  =  kw. 


oxamic-ethers 
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oxonic 


time  into  water,  formic  acid,  and  oxamide.  The 
ammonium  salt,  CfH^NEUNOj,  forms  stellate 
groups  of  small  anhydrous  prisms.  The  silver  salt, 
CjHj(Ag)NO|,  obtained  by  treating  silver  nitrate 
with  l)ariiim  oxamate,  crystallizes  in  colorless, 
silky  needles,  which  blacken  on  exposure  to  the 
light. 

oxamlc-etliers,  s.pl. 

Chem.  :  Throe  ethers  of  oxamic  acid  are  known, 
viz.,  oxamothylane,  oxametliaue,  and  oxamylaue 
(q.  v.). 

8x  am-Ide,  s.    [Eng.  oj-(a/ic),  and  amide.] 
CO.NH2. 

Chem.:   ('..H,X  .0^=  I  A  white,  tasteless, 

CO.NH2. 

odorless  powder,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
neutral  aminonic  oxalate.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  sliulitly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which 
it  deposits  on  cooling  in  crystalline  flocks  ;  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol.  Heated  in  an  open  tube  it  volatilizes 
and  forms  a  crystalline  sublimate. 

8x-anv  mite,  «.  [Eng.  oz(alic)  ;  amm(om'a),  and 
suff.  -ifetJ/tn.).] 

Min.:  A  mini-nil  found  in  the  gnano  of  Guanape 
Island.  Competition  as  stated  by  Shepard,  oxa- 
late of  ammonia.  Raimondi  had  described  a  similar 
mineral  under  t  lie  name  of  (iiianapito.  Crystalliza- 
tion ort  horhombic  ;  color  yellowish-white;  luster, 
silkj  •;  transparent;  occurs  with  mascagnite  (q.  v.) 

8x-am  -?-lane,  «.  [Bug.  ox(ami'c),  amyl(ic), 
and  suff.  -(Die.J 

Chem.:  CTHuNOa.  Amylic  oxamato.  A  crystal- 
line body  produced  by  the  action  of  gaseous 
ammonia  on  neutral  amylic  oxalate.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  decomposed  by  boiling  water. 

Sx-a  naph  -thal-lde,  «.  [Eng.  ora(lic),  naph- 
thal(ic'),  and  suff.  -ide.] 

Client.:  OjjHiaNjOj.  Naphthyl-oxamide.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  Of  heat  on  naphthylamino  oxa- 
late. It  forms  minute  scales,  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melts  at 
200'. 

8x  a-nll  -a-mlde,  «.  [English  ojcanil(ine),  and 
amide.] 

(C2O.>V 

Cftem.:  CgHgNjO^CH;,         Nj.  Phenyloxamide. 


A  crystalline  body  found  among  the  products  of  the 
dri  .....  ii'oMtion  of  cyaniline  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  forms  snow-white  silky  flakes,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  boiling  water. 

8x  a  nll-lc,  a.    [English  ofanH(ine)  ;  suff.  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxanilino  (q.  V.). 
oxanllic-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  CsH;NO3.  Phonyloxamic  acid.  Pre- 
pared by  I'n  in!,-  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  oxalic 
acid,  for  ton  minutes  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
boiling  the  cooled  mass  with  water.  It  crystallizes 
in  beautiful  lamina?,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol.  With  bases 
it  forms  oxauilates,  which  are  isomoric  with  the 
batatas, 

6x  an  -I-llde,  s.    [Eng.  oxanil(ine)  ;  suff.  -ide.] 
CO.N(C«H5)H. 

Chen.:  CuHj.N.O^  I  Diphenyloxa- 

'    C-O.N(CnHr,)H. 

inide.  Obtained  by  heating  aniline  oxalate  to  160- 
180  .  It  crystallizes  in  white  nacreous  scales,  insol- 
uble in  water  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  very  soluble  in  benzene,  melts  at  245%  and 
boils  at  iil'o  . 

OX  an  -I-lIne,  s.    [Eng.  ox(alic),  and  aniline,] 

Chem.:  CoH7NO.  Obtained  by  heating  amido- 
salicylic  aci<l  with  pumice-stone,  and  purifying 
with  alcohol.  It  forms  slightly  colored  crystals, 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol.  Whenmixod 
with  an  alkaline  liquid  it  acquires  an  indigo-blue 
color. 

OX  an  -thra,  cene,  s  [Eng.  oo;(a(tc),  and  anthra- 
o  in  .  \ 

Chem.:  ("uHaOj.  Paranaphthalose.  A  neutral 
resin,  prepared  by  boiling  anthracene  with  nitric 
acid.  It  torms  reddish-yellow  crystals,  insoluble  in 
water,  slight!)  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in 
hen/enr.  and  insoluble  in  boiling  ether.  It  volatil- 
izes without  decomposition,  and  sublimes  in  long 

needles 

ox-a-t6  Ifi'-Ic,  a.    [Ox  ATOLYLIC.] 

Sx  a  tft-ljfl  -Ic,  ii.  [English  ii.ni(lic)  ;  tol(u)yl- 
(i  in'],  and  suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
oxalic  acid  and  toluylene. 

oxatolylic-acld,  s. 

Chemistry  :  C|i;H,,,O:1.  Oxaltoluic  acid.  Produced, 
with  niethjl  alcohol,  by  boiling  vulpic  acid  with 
potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  l'U5-ri5.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  colorless,  brittle,  four-sided 
prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  very  soluble 


in  alcohol  and  ether;  and  melts  at  154°,  decompos- 
ing at  a  higher  temperature.  It  forms  soluble  salts 
with  the  alkalies,  sparingly  soluble  with  the  alka- 
line earths. 

8x  -blt-Sr,  «.    [Eng.  ox,  and  biter.} 

Ornith.:  Molothrus  pecoris.  [MoLOTHRCs,  COW- 
BIRD.  | 

ox    en,  «.  pi.    [Ox.] 

ox  -Sr,  «.  [Eng.  oj-;  -er.]  The  same  as  OXFENCE 
(q.  v.). 

"  Then  we  came  to  the  nearest  approach  to  an  uxt r  we 

see  in  Cheshire."— field,  April  4,  1SJ6. 
Sx'-S-thene,  a.    [English  ox(ygen),  and  ethene.] 

Containing  oxygen  and  ethene. 
oxethene-bases,  s.  pi.    [HYDRAMISES.] 
5x  e thy1!,  8.    [Eng.  ox(ygen},  and  ethyl.] 
Chem.:  C^Hr,O.    A  name  applied  to  peroxide  of 

ethyl,  entering  into  combination  as  a  monatomic 

radical, 
oxethyl  chlorethylic-oxide,  8. 

Chemistry:  C«H,sOj.a.  =  £$$^0)  }°-  An 
oil  heavier  than  water,  obtained  by  treating  dichlor- 
othylic-oxide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium. 
It  has  an  agreeable,  refreshing  odor,  and  boils  at 
159  . 

OX  -fly,  8.    [Eng.  oar,  sad  fly.] 

Entom.:  (Estrus  bovis.    [BOTFLY,  CEsTBUs.] 

6x'  ford,  8.  <fe  a.  [Usually  given  as  A.  S.  oxen- 
ford,  oxnaford=a  ford  for  oxen  ;  more  probably  the 
first  element  is  from  Celt.  ui8ge=water.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  English  parliamentary  borough 
and  county  town,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  compounds.) 
Oxford-chrome,  subst.    An  oxide  of  iron  used  in 

painting.    ( WtOM.) 

Oxford-clay,  s. 

Geol.:  A  bed  of  Clay,  sometimes  600  feet  thick, 
underlying  the  Coral  Rag  and  the  accompanying 
sandy  bods  of  the  Middle  Oolite.  Corals  are  absent, 
but  Ammonites  and  llelemnites  abound.  Remains 
of  Ichthyosaurus,  Plosiosaurus,&c.,  are  also  found. 

Oxford-gray,  s.    [OXFORD-MIXTURE.] 

Oxford-mixture,  8. 

Fabric :  A  woolen  cloth  of  a  vet-y  dark  gray  color. 
Called  also  Oxford-gray,  Pepper-aud-Salt,  Thuuder- 
and-Lightning. 

Oxford-movement,  s.   [TEACTARIANISM.] 

Oxford-school,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  those 
clerics  of  the  English  Establishment  who  adopted 
a  theology  which,  according  to  the  Evangelical 
party,  was  a  dangerous  approach  to  Roman  teach- 
ing. This  theology  was  indicated  rather  than  for- 
mulated in  Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  commenced 
in  1832,  and  ended  with  No.  xc.  in  1841.  [TRACTA- 
RIAXISM.] 

Oxford-tie,  s.  A  low  cut  shoe  that  fastens  with  a 
lace. 

*8x  -gang,  8.  [Eng.  Of,  and  gang.]  As  much  land 
as  an  ox  could  plow  in  a  year,  variously  stated 
from  six  to  ten  acres,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  land,  but  generally  reckoned  as  about  twenty 
acres. 

Sx  -ha-ver-Ite,  subst.  [From  Oxhaver  Springs, 
Iceland,  whore  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  pale-green  variety  of  apophyllito  (q.  v.), 
found  in  small  green  crystals  on  suicified  wood. 

8x  -heel.  Sx  -heal,  subst.  [Eng.  ox,  and  heel,  or 
heal.] 

Bot.:  Helleborus  fcetidus. 

Sx-Id-a-bll '-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  oxid(e),  and  ability.] 
Capability  of  being  converted  into  an  oxide.  (Philos 
Trails.,  xci.  398.) 

8x  -Id-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  oxide,  and  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  an  oxide. 

8x-Idate  v.t.&i.    [Eng.  oxid(e) ; -ate,] 

A.  Trans.:  To  convert  into  an  oxide,  as  metals, 
&c.,  by  combination  with  oxygen. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  converted  into  an  oxide  ; 
to  become  oxidized. 

Sx-I-da'-tlon, «.    [OXIDATE.] 

Chem.:  The  chemical  change  which  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  oxides,  and  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  oxygen  acids,  water,  or  free 
oxygen. 

ox  -I-da-t8r,  «.  [English  oxidat(e) ;  -or.]  A  con- 
trivance for  causing  a  current  of  air  to  impinge  on 
the  flame  of  an  Argand  lamp.  Called  also  oxygen- 
ator. 

8x  -ide,  8.    [Gr.  ou*ys=sharp,  acid.] 

Chem.  t$:  Afin.:  The  product  of  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  a  metal  or  metalloid.  In  the  former 


ease  a  base  is  formed,  in  the  latter  an  acid  radical. 
Sometimes  the  oxide  acts  as  a  quasi-acid  radical 
and  as  a  base. 

IT  Oxide  of  antimony=;5eiiarmoH/i7e,  Vulentinite, 
andCeryantite;  Oxide  of  arsouic=^lr8e»o(i'/e;  Of.- 
ideof  bismuth=Bi8?Hi'fe,'  Oxide  of  copper=Cuwrite 
and  Melaconite ;  Oxide  of  lead=Afo«8icof  andAfm- 
ium ;  Oxideof  manganeso=£rauni7e,  Hattsmannite. 
Manganite,  Psilomelane,  and  Pyrolusite;  Oxide  of 
molybdenum=ifo(»()dic-ocAre  and  Molybdite;  Of- 
ideof  nickpl=Bu)wen>7e;  Oxideof  tm  =  Cassiterite; 
Oxide  of  titanium  =  .4>m/<Me,  Brookite,  and  Kutile; 
Oxide  of  urauium=(/ranfm'fe,>  and  Oxide  of  ziuc= 
Zincite. 

8x-I-dIz  -«L  ble,  adj.  [English  oxidiz(e);  -a6(e.J 
Capable  of  being  oxidized. 

8x  -I-dlze,  f.  t.  [Eng.  ojrid(e)  ,•  -tie.]  To  oxidate, 
ox   I  dized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OXIDIZE.] 

oxidized-sllver,  mil*!.  Silver  on  the  surface  of 
which  a  thin  nlm  of  the  black  oxide  has  been 
formed. 

8x -I-dlze-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  oxidize;  -ment.]  The 
same  as  OXIDATION  (q.  v.). 

Sx'-I-dlz  Sr,  8u6st.  [Eng.  oxidiz(e);  -er.]  That 
which  oxidizes. 

Sx  -I-dlz  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [OiiDiZE.] 

A.  &  B.  -48  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Oxidation. 

oxidlzlng-furnace,  8. 

Metall.:  A  furnace  for  treating  ores  or  metallic 
substances,  in  which  the  material  is  exposed  to  an 
excess  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  unites  with  t  lie 
metal,  forming  an  oxide.  With  ores,  it  may  bosaid 
to  bo  roasting  with  an  excess  of  air.  The  term  is 
somewhat  general,  and  to  speak  of  oxidizing-fur- 
naces  is  a  mode  of  stating  chemically  the  action  of 
certain  furnaces  under  given  conditions  of  excess  of 
air. 

8x-Im-I-d6-9y-an  -Ic,  a.    [For  etym.  see  dot.] 
Containing  oxygen,  imidogen,  and  cyanic  acid, 
oxlmidocyanlc-acld, «.    [PARABAXIC-ACID.] 

ox  in  di  can  In,  «.  [Eng.  ox(ygen);  indican, 
and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  C^oHaaNOie.  One  of  the  products  of  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  Indican  (q.  v.).  When  purified  by  re-precipita- 
tion from  alcohol,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  brown, 
viscid,  combustible  gum,  having  a  nauseous  taste. 

8x-In-dI-cas, -In,  s.  [Eng.  ox(ygen) ;  indic(an), 
isatis  (altered },  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  CyAnltfflif  Produced  when  an  aqueous 
solution  of  Indicau  is  evaporated.  The  first  prod- 
uct is  indicauin,  which  takes  up  oxygen  and  forms 
oxindicanin,  while  the  latter  by  assumption  of 
water  forms  oxiudicasin  and  iudiglucin.  It  is  puri- 
fied like  oxindicanin,  which  it  resembles. 

Sx-In-dSl,s.  [Eng.  ox(ygeri);  ind(ine),  and  -ol.J 
Chem.:  C6H4<C^>C(HO).  Formed  by  reducing 

hydrindic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam  in  acid  solu- 
tion. It  yields  colorless  needles,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  120°,  sublimes  without 
decomposition,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with 
acids  and  bases. 

8x  -I-salt,  s.    [OXYSALT.] 

Sx  -lej-a,  «.    fXamed  after  Mr.  Oxley,  a  former 
surveyor  of  New  South  Wales.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cedrelere.    [  YELLOW-WOOD.] 

.  ox  like,  adj.  [English  ox,  and  like.]  Like  or 
resembling  an  ox. 

8x  -lip,  s.  [A.  S.  nxanslyppe,  from  o.can=of  an 
ox,  and  slyppe  =  ti  slip=a  piece  of  dung.  Skeat, 
therefore,  considers  that  it  should  bo  spelled  ox- 
slip.] 

Bot. :  Primula  elatior.  It  resembles  the  cowslip, 
but  has  the  calyx  teeth  accumulate,  the  corolla 
pale  yellow  instead  of  buff,  the  limb  concave,  the 
throat  without  folds. 

6x-on.,  abbrev.  [OxoxiAx.l  An  abbreviation 
for  Oxonia.  Sometimes  placed  by  a  graduate  after 
his  degrees  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  derived 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  England. 

Ox  O-nl-an.s.&a.  [Lat  Oxonia=Oxford  (q.  v.) : 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Oxford; 
specif.,  a  member  of   the  University  of  Oxford, 
England. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Oxford. 

"The  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  an  Oxonian  non- 
juror." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

6x-8n  -Ic,  a.  [Altered  from  uraxonic  (q.  v.).] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,      ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenoplion,     exist,    pb.      f. 
-cian,      -tian  -—  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


oxonic-acid 


2970 


oxygonial 


solution  of  nitrobenzamide.    It  i-  soluble  in  water,       Sx-?  d«r -$I-d»,  ».  p/.    [Mod.  Lat.  ujcyderc(ei) , 


pick  4r,  ».    [  KIIK.  <>s,  nndprdtrr.) 


i  ir>,  Uholofftt  .' 

. 


1.  Si. 


Tin- 


lllllihllkM    "I 

nl>  family  BnpnafftnM  <q.  v.) 


Sx'  tall,  «.    |  Kng.  ox,  and  lull.] 

1.  The  tail  of  an  ox. 

2.  A  banner  made  of  t  he  tail  of  an  ox. 

"And  the  white  XJ-MI/X  Mtreitm'd  liehlnd." 


Mid. 

oxybeniolc-acld, ». 

Chem.: 


II 


A  monobasic  acid 


separated.    Most  of  the  species  are  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  ocean. 
Bx  96  -thSr,  a.    [English  oxy(aen).  and  rtln-r.\ 

,.M~/    r~j.» -    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen 

[Knk-li-h  o,.and.MM.|    A  stall  or    In,.,,llm.ri<.  witll  salicylic  arid,  obtained  by  boiling    and  other. 

mctadinzohenzoic  acid  nitrate  with  water.  It  oxyetner-light,  s.  A  form  of  tho  oxyhydrogen 
forms  a  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  small  lime-light,  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Broughton,  in  which 
quadratic  tables,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  a  jx>rtion  of  oxygen  gas  is  conveyed  through,  or 
nlcohol,  more  -oliihli-  in  tho  same  liquids  at  boiling  over  tho  surface  of,  a  tank  of  sulphuric  ether,  ear- 
In  -at,  melts  at  3«>  ,  andean  bo  distilled  unchanged,  rj-ing  off  a  quantity  of  ether  vapor.  This  vapor  i- 
It  does  not  yield  a  violotcolor  with  ferric  chloride,  burn'ed  in  the  jot  in  place  of  tne  hydrogen,  while 

:  <  burned  with  it  as  usual.    The  l:-'-* 


|>ure  oxygen  is ___ 

Is  nearly  equal  to  the  oxyhydrogen  mixed  jet,  but 
requires  groat  care  in  tho  management. 

Bx-f-flfl  -or-Ide, ».  [Eng.oxy(gen), and  fluoride.] 

Chem. (pi.):  Compounds  analogous  to  tho  oxy- 
chlorides. 

8x  f-ttn,  ».  [Gr.  oxys,  and  yen-,  base  of  gennaS 
-to  produce.] 

Chem.:  Symbol,  O;  at.  wt.,  16.  A  dyad  element 
existing  in  the  free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  ami  in 
combination  in  the  ocean.  It  forms  about  one-fifth 
of  the  former  and  eight-ninths  of  tho  latter.  It  is 

nces 
iant 


but  in  other  respects  resembles  salicylic  acid. 

dx-y'-cal  Cl  6m,  a.  [Eng.  ory(gen),  and  col- 
cinm. )  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
oxygon  and  lime. 

oxycalcium-llght,  «.  A  light  produced  by  a 
jet  of  oxygen  gas  forced  through  tho  flame  of  an 
nlcohol  lamp  or  gas-burner  on  to  a  pieceof  lime. 
This  light  will  exhibit  the  usual  paintings  on  a 
screen  10  or  15  feet  in  diameter  witfi  very  brilliant 
effect.  It  is  not  so  brilliant  as  the  oxyhydrogen 
lih'ht,  hiit  it  is  in  some  hands  safer,  and  tho  appara- 
tus less  bulky  and  expensive. 

8x  -f  -ChWr,  a.    [Eng.  oxy(aen),  and  rfc/or(ine}.]    also  present  in  the  "groat  majority  of  substauc 
Containing  oxygen  and  chlorine.  forming  the  earth's  crust,  and  is  the  most  abundai 

oTvrhlnr.Athar    «  of  all  tho  elements.    It  was  discovered  in  lilt  by 

-  Scheole  in  Sweden  and  Priestley  in  England  inde- 
pendently, but  tho  name  was  given  by  Lavoisier 
some  time  after.  It  can  bo  obtained  pure  by  heat- 
ing black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  a  mixture  of  this 

...         [Eng.  ory(gen),  and  rWorir.]    oxide  with  potassic  chlorate  in  a  retort,  and  col- 

[PERCHLORIC.]  lecting  the  gas  over  water.    When  pure  jt  is  with- 

Bx-y'-ChlBr   Ide,   ».    [Eug.  oxy(gen),  andenlor-    out  color,  taste,  or  smell.    It  is  the  sustaining  prin- 
/,/..)  ciplo  of  animal  life  and  of  the  ordinary  phenomena 

i.  siiKMii>  .-LIU-        Chem.    (pi.):    Basic    chlorides.     Compounds   of    of  combustion.    Phosphorus  and  ignited  charcoal 

ble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  metallic  chlorides  with  the  basicoxides  of  tho  samo  burn  in  it  with  great  brilliancy,  and  a  piece  of 
chloroform.  It  molts  at  139',  and  decomposes  at  a  metals,  prtxluced  by  the  action  of  water  on  certain  watch-spring,  having  at  tho  end  some  lighted  Mil- 
higher  temperature.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  metallic  chlorides.  phur,  exhibits  in  oxygon  a  beautiful  phenomenon  of 

colorloas  prisms,  which  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to       «w^>ii/\»-M»  «f  i»aH    »     [\i\,i,.   1,1,  combustion.    It  is  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric 

light.   Its  salts  are  all  crystalline,  and  have  a  bitter  air,  specific  gravitj  -   ri.    One  hundred  cubic  inches 

oxychloro-lodlde   of  lead,  «.     [SCHWARTZEM- 

BEKUITE.  j 

6x  f  ch6  line,  ».  [Eng.  oxy(gen),am\  rholine.] 
[BETAINE.] 

Bx  f  ?In  ch&n  ine.  «.  [English  oxy(yen),  and 
cinchontne.  J 

Chemittrv:  C-joHojNoO^.  A  base,  isomeric  with 
qninino,  obtained  by  boiling  dibromo-ciuchoniuo 

with  potash.    It  crystallizes  in  colorless   lamina?  -    .--.  ^      .., 

6x  ?  al    CO  hBl.a.  [Eng.<u-y(i/<;n).anda/<-oAof.]    very  soluble  in  acids.    Its  solutions  are  not  fluoros-    uniteor  combine  with  oxygen  ;  to  oxidate. 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen    cent,  nor  do  they  become  green  on  the  addition  of       8x    jf-gin-at  Sd  pa.  par.  or  a.    [OXYGENATE.] 
and  nlrohol.  chlorine  water  and  ammonia. 

Bx-tf-cBc  -c8s,  8x-y^c8c  -cna.s.  [Pref.  c^cy-  (2), 
and  (fr.  kiikk<*  s\  berry.]  [Coccus.] 

Bot.:  Cranberry;  a  genus  of  Yacciniaceie.  Co- 
rolla, rotate;  stamens,  eight.  Two  species  known. 
One,  Oxycorcos  palustru,  is  the  Cranberry  (q.  v.). 
Tho  other  is  O.  matrocarpus. 

8x -y*  crate,  »uto?.  [Or.  oxykraton,  from  oxys  — 
sliarp,  and  kerannymi=to  mix:  Fr.  oxycrat.]  A 
mixture  of  six  parts  water  and  one  vinegar. 


1F  Obvious compound :  (>stnil-»oup. 

Bx  -t*r,  «.  t.V.  S.  («•/•!  the  armpit.)  The  armpit; 
an  emnrai-.-  of  the  arm*. 

6x  til.t-.t.  [  Kng.  oj-rrr,  s. )  To  -upport  under 
the  arm-. 

5x   tongue, «.    [KIIK.  .....  nnd  tnui/ut.] 

Hulling:  (1;  The'  genii-  ll'-lminthia  (<|.  v.l,  and 
specially  //.  echiviaet ;  (2)  A  nchiuu  offlcinalit. 

8x  y",  a.  [Eng.  or; -j/.]  Pertaining  to  or  refiom- 
bliiigauox.  (Chapman;  Iliad,  iv.  139.) 

Bx-JP-,  pr<-/.    |(ir.o..-i/»     -harp,  acid.| 

1.  (tf  a  ]nnnt  in- 1'iliji' :  Sharp. 

2.  nfiatte:  Sharp,  biting, add. 

5x  ?  a  can  thin,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  oxyacanth(a) ; 
-<ii.  I  |  Seeder.  | 

''/fin.:  A  hitter  neutral  substance  extracted  by 
Lero>  from  t  he  whitethorn,  Cratacytu  oxyacantha. 

ox  J  a  can   thine,  >.   [OXYACANTIIIN.] 

Chem.:  <':I:1I^,,N  >()|i.  Vineline.  An  alkaloid  exist- 
ing togetber'with  berberino  in  the  root  of  Herbert* 
rulifiirijt.  It  it*  a  yellowish-white  powder,  with  a 
bitter  taste,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soli 


taste. 

6x-?-if  -it-al,  ».    [Eng.  nrii(gen'),  and  acetal.] 
Chem.:   CHa.(OH).OH(O.C(H|)f.    An    agreeable- 
smelling  liiiuid  obtained  by  heating   bromacetal 
with  ]>otas»ic  hydrate  to  160  .    It  boils  at  167  . 
8x  ^  &9    Id,  «.    [Eng.  "./•;/(./.  ?i ),  and  m-i'i/.  | 

Chem.  (pi.) :    Acids   containing   oxygen,    as   sul- 
phuric acid,  il_.s<  i,. 


oxyalcohol-blowplpe,  *.    A  form  of  blowpipe 
in  which  a  stream  of  oxygen   is  blown  through  a 


[  Kng.  mrn(<jen),  and  itlilc- 


flamr  of  alcohol 

6x  f  al    At  byde,  «. 
htdr.j 

I'h-iu.:  (  H..jOHi.rH().  A  synip  posseting  a  per- 
si-teni  aldehyde-like  odor,  prepared  by  heating 
bichlor-ether  with  water.  It  has  never  been  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state. 


of  oxygon  at  mean  temperature  and  pressure  weigh 
:U'29  grains.  Under  the  influence  of  cold  and  high 
pressure  it  has  been  reduced  to  tho  liquid  state.  It 
enters  into  combination  in  various  ways,  takinu  I  lie- 
place  of  hydrogen  in  tho  radicals  of  compounds 
formed  on  any  of  tho  types,  HCI,  HoO,  H|N,  •>*« 
giving  rise  to  oxychloridos,  oxyiouides,  oxyui- 
trides,  Ac. 

.  t.    [English oxyqen;  -ate.]    To 


oxygenated-water,  «. 

Chem.:  Water  holding  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
solution. 


8x  f  ar'  Bin-lC.n.  [Eng.oTv(i;cn),andur»-MiV.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen  anil  arsenic. 

oxyarsenlc-basea,  i.  pi. 

Chem. :  Di-ac!d  bases  obtainml  by  the  slow  oxida- 
tion of  the  tertiary'  monarsineti. 


8x-f-48n-a  -tlon, «.    [OXYGENATE.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  OXIDATION  (q.  v.). 

8x'-^S8n-a-t5r, ».    [English  arygenat(e) 
An  oxidator  (q.  v.). 

8x'-f-4JSn-Il-*-ble,  adj.    [English  oxygenit(e) ; 


-or.] 


.  Bx-y'-cam-In-anr-IC.  a.    [Eng.  oxy(gcn);    rum-    -nhle.}    Capable  of  being  oxygenized. 
i'a(i'r),  <iin(mtmi(i)t  and  SUIT.  -ic.\    Containing  or 


derived  from  oxygen,  cuminic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
oxycumlnamlc-acld,  i. 


Bx'-y-fcSn-Ize,  t\  t.    [Eug.  oxygen;  •«'«•.] 
Chem. :  Tlie  same  as  OXYGENATE  (q.  T.). 


Chem.:  NH3(ClpH,(,O)HO.    Obtained  by  treating       6x    ?  ggn  Ize  mgnt,  ».    [Eng. oxygenize ; -ment.] 
nitrocuminic  aciil  with  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,    Tho  act  or  process  of  oxygenizing ;  oxidation. 


A  genus  of  Snakes,  family  Dryiophid«>. 
,  .  'lit  fulgidtu,  from  South  America,  has  a  long 
movable  snout. 

Bx  9  bin  jam  Ic,  <i.  |  Eng.  oxy(aen) ;  lifm(oic) ; 
nm(monia};  and  stiff.  -t'c.J  Derived  from  oxygen, 
benzoic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

oxybenzamic-acid,  *. 

I -I  .  t'    II    VM   ^1'   M    .'*H    VU 

i*ne m. .  \  7117.^^^—1  oil  i  ,  -. .    .>  11  _, . 

ving  nitrobf-nzoic  arid  in  ammonia 


with  acetate  of  load,  and  decomposing  with  sulphy- 
dric  gas.  It  forms  colorless  noodles  sparingly  Bolu- 
blo  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  hot  water,  ether, 
*  and  alcohol ;  forms  crystalline  compounds  both 
with  acids  and  bases. 

6x  J  cum  In'-Ic,  «.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  cum- 
iiiiV.  |  Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen  and 
cuminic  acid. 

oxy  cuminic -acid,  >. 

Prepared     by        ChemMri, :  C,,,!!,/),.    Produced  by  the  action  of 
Kntiimt      nitric  oxide  on  oxycuminamic  acid.     It  separates 

---iKly  soluble  in  cold, 
alcohol.     It  forms 


dissolving  iiitrot«-iizoic  arid  in  ammonia,  saturat-  P  onoxyci   nmamic  anil 

ing  the  Uiilnik-  liquid  with  -nlphnretled  hydn«ou  I"  8ma"  brownish  pri-m-,  sparingly 

and  neutralizing  with  aretir  arid.     It  forms  white  bllt  !"',',r"  s!'i'"  '",''  "  "'','r i""'1  '"  alc< 

ny-tallino  nodules,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  "vstallizablo  salts  with  ba^-s. 


readily  in  boiling  water,  alrohol,  and  ether.  When 
Mated  it  melts,  giving  oil  irritating  vapors,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  rails, n.  It-  solutions  decom- 
pose on  exposure  to  the  air.  yielding  a  brown 
resinous 
za 

8x-f  b«n  16  dl    am  Ide,  «.    [English  oxv(tjen) ; 
benzo(ic),  and  (fi<iiiii</.-.  I 

=  «:>.<> 


Sx-y'-dSc'-ty'l-a,  «. pi.    [Pref.  oty-  (1),  and  Or. 

=  n  finger.  I 

.     A  group  of  the  Batrachian  sub-order Phan- 
eroglossa  (q.  v.).     It  includes  tho  families  Kanidn>, 


,,,,,.. 

-in., us -nl. -I. e.    With  metals  it  forTns~oxyben"-    PeiobatTlii-!'BViV<)nidV'!'V:ngystoinid'ip7R'iiino^  6x    f  g8n,  »OX-y-gone, 

mates,  hantu:  the  formula  C:H,,MM  >  .  idle,  and  EthloodermaOdiB.  (ir.,/,, 


Chem.:  C;H»N,O  = 


(   N 


A  crystalline 


...        e   ypca   genus  o       e    amy      xyer- 
tiody,  isomeric  with  phenyl-carhamide,  obtained  by    cid»  (q.  T.).    Otydercm  drntatus,  a  Chinese  fish. 


Bx-Jf-d8r  -CiS, ».    [(ir. i<xtfilcrfc<"«=shari"ir(iuirk 
sighted:  pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  (Jr.  d<-rA-omai  =  to  look, 

The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oxydi-r- 


same  as  OIVIIONAI.  (q.  v.). 


the  artion  of  ammoniiim-.-nlphide  on  an  aqueous    has  the  ventral  Bus  wanting. 

fate,     fat,     fare,      amidst,      whit,      fall,      father;      we.     wet.      here,      camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rttle,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


8x'-y"-£Sn-Iz-  Sr,  «u/»«r.  [Eng.  oxyfjeniz(e) ;  -*r.] 
That  which  oxygenizes  or  converts  into  an  oxide. 

Bx  -jf-gSn-6~ld,  8.    [Eng.  oxygen ;  suff.  -aid.] 
Chem.:  Duflos' name  for  those  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, which,  in  their  chemical  relation.  i,--,-mlil.- 
oxygen— viz.,  bromine,   chlorine,  fluorine,   iodine, 
selenium,  and  sulphur. 

5x  ?g  Sn-ous,  adj.  [Eng.  oxygen;  -out.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  oxygen. 

8x-f  -gl5g  -BUS,  «.  [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  (ir.  glfutit 
=  a  tongue.  1 

/•",/.  *  falceont.:  A  genus  of  Ranidv.  with  m, 
teeth  on  the  vomer,  from  the  Oriental  region. 
Some  fossil  species  of  early  Tertiary  a«e  have  been 
found  in  the  so-called  Frog-bods  of  Bombay. 

8x-f  gly-co  Ijfl-tir  -6-a,  «.    [English  oxy(gen) : 
^    [ALLANTURIC-ACID.] 

[Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and 
'/IKI  — an  angle.] 

i, '"..i.:  A  triangle  havim;  each  of  it>  ap; 
than  a  right  angle;  an  acute-angled  triani;],-. 

5x-^K    Anal,    «.     [  Eng.    oj-ynnn  :    -<il.]      Havim; 
tho  angles  acute;  acute-angled. 
Bx  f  g6  -nl-al,  u.    [English  oxygon;  -ial.]    The 


sire,    sir, 
0,    oe  = «; 


marine;    g6,     pdt, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


oxyguanine 

ox  y  gua  nine  i,ua-wi,«.  [English  oxy(gen), 
and  ttninti  IK-.  ] 

clu-  in.:  \  body  produced  by  tl;»  action  of  pot.-i<- 
sinin  pormangana  to  on  guanino  dissolved  in  caustic 

sinla. 

ox  ^  gum  rale,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  gum- 
mic.\  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygon  and 
^ummic  acid. 

oxygummlc-acid,  8. 

I'lii'iii.:  ('4Hn,()||.    A  tetrabasic  acid  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  gnmmic  acid.    It  crystallizes  in 
shining  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the 
solutions  Iwini,'  strongly  acid.    Heated  above  130 
it  decompose-,  giving  off  pungent  aromatic  vapors. 

Sx  -f  gyr  -fis  (yr  as  i'r),s.    [Prof,  oxy-  (l),and 
(  i  r.  uifi'og—  round.  J 
' 


.      io—  . 

/,<n'il.:  \  genus  of  Firolidie  (q.  v.).  The  small 
spiral  shells  of  Ofyyyrim^  keraudrenii  wore  found 
by  the  Challenger  expedition  to  be  an  important 
constituent  in  the  formation  of  Globigerina  ooze. 

Sx  ?  ha  m&  g!6  bin,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
h(t'm<Hjlobin.\ 

Chem.  (pi.)  :  Loose  compounds  of  true  Inemoglo- 
tiins  with  oxygon,  which  latter  they  give  off  in 
vacuo,  especially  if  heated.  They  are  characterized 
by  their  absorption  spectra,  showing  two  distinct 
li.imls,  one  in  the  yellow  and  tho  other  in  tho  green, 
between  Fraunhofer's  D  and  E  lines. 

8x  ?  hip  pttr  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  ory(gen),  and  hip- 
puric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygen  and 
hippuric  acid. 

oxyhippurlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CoHoNO4.  A  very  soluble  acid  produced 
by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  diuzo-hippuric- 
acid. 

Sx  f  hy  -drd-gSn,  a.  [English  oxy(gen),  and 
hydrogen.]  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  a  mixture 
or  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

oxyhydrogen-blpwplpe,  «.  A  form  of  blowpipe 
in  which,  tho  name  is  produced  by  the  combustion 
01  a  mixturoof  hydrogen  and  oxygon  gases  in  the 
proportions  which  form  water.  The  heat  thus  pro- 
ilm-ed  exei  i-il  tliatof  any  other  sourco  except  tho 
electric  ar^. 

oxyhydrogen-light,  sulat.  [LIME-LIGHT,  DRUM- 

MOND-LK1HT. 

oxyhydrogen-microscope,  s.  A  microscope  in 
which  thn  object  is  illuminated  by  tho  incandes- 
cence of  a  piece  of  lime  or  marble  under  the  action 
of  tho  oxyhydrogen-blowpipe,  and  its  image, 
highly  maffnitied,  thrown  upon  a  screen  so  that  it 
may  be  visible  to  any  number  of  spectators  at  once. 
Recent  improvements  have  enabled  objects  to  be 
exhibited  in  this  way  magnified  1,500  diameters. 

Sx  jM-sdu-VIt  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  isou- 
ritit-.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygen  and 
isouvitic  acid. 

oxyisouvitic-acid,  s. 


2971 

Bx-y1  n&pn  th6  -Ic,  «.  [Eng.  ofyiyrn);  nn/ih- 
thai,  and  suff.  -«•. ]  Containing  oxygen  anil  napli- 
thol. 

oxynapbthoic-acld,  .-.-. 

OTF 

CAem.  (pi.):  C|uH6<"o,{j.  Formed  from  the 
twonaphthols  (CioH7OH),~by  the  action  of  sodium 
and  carbon  dioxide.  The  alpha-acid  molts  at  !&">  , 
and  its  solutions  are  colored  hive  with  ferric  chlo- 
ride. The  beta-acid  is  difficult  to  prepare. 

Sx-?-naph-thjH -a-mlne,  s.  [Eng.  ojry(gen), 
and  naphthylamiiie.] 

Chem.:  ('mH.iN'O.  Oxyimphthylidine.  Naplitha- 
molne.  A  base  resembling  orceln,  produced  by  the 
action  of  oxidizing  a«eiit  -  on  uaphtuylamino.  It  is 
an  amorphous,  dark  inirple  powder,  with  an  iodine- 
like  odor,  especially  if  heated,  insoluble  in  water, 
ammonia,  and  potash,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
very  soluble  in  other.  It  docs  not  combine  with 
acids  or  with  bases. 

8x-f  naph  thyl  -I-dlne,  s.     [OxvNApiiTnvLA- 

MIXE.J 

8x  $  no  tus,  «.  [Prof,  oxy-  (1),  and  Or.  »<5Jo*  = 
the  buck.  | 

OrnUh.:  A  genus  of  Campophagidie,  closely  allied 
to  the  Laniidte,  peculiar  to  the  islands  of  Mauritius 
and  Reunion.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  whilo  the  males  of  both  species  closely  resem- 
ble each  other,  the  females  are  wholly  unlike.  (Ibis, 
1866,  pp.  275-280.) 

Sx-jfn  -tic,  a.    [Gr.o.ry?i<5=to  sharpen.] 
Compar.  Anal.:  A  term  applied  to  glands  in  the 

stomach  of  the  frog  which  secrete  an  acid  juice. 

(Foster:  Physiol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  278.) 

8x  -?  ft-pjf,  •Sx-y'-S'-pI-a,  s.  [Pref.  oxy-  (1), 
and  Gr.  o/>8ts  =  sight.]  Acuteness  of  sight,  arising 
from  increased  sensibility  of  the  retina. 

Bx-jf-phSn'-IC,  adj.  [English  (hydr)oxy(l),  and 
p/wn(uf)i'r.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygen 
and  pheuylic  acid. 

oxyphenic-acld,  s. 


oxythymoquinone 


... 

Obtained  as  its  ethylic  salt,  by  the  action  of  othylic 
aceto-acotato  upon  chloroform.  It  crystallizes.  in 
needles. 

8x  fl  I  zir  -Ic,  a.  [English  oxy(gen)  ;  (a)llzar- 
ii  in'  i.  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  oxygen  and  aliza- 
rine. 

oxylizaric-acid,  8.    [PUBPTJRIX.] 

*8x  -y  m8l,  s.  [Gr.  oxymtli,  fron,  ory»=sharp, 
and  iii<'/('  =  honoy  ;  Fr.  oxymel;  Sp.  oximel;  Ital. 
<>x*/im]le  ;  Lat.  oxymeli.]  A  mixture  of  vinegar  anil 
honey,  sometimes  madea  vehicle  for  administering 
medicines;  as,  oxumel  of  squills. 

"Ptisans  and  decoctions  of  some  vegetables  with  oxy- 
i>i>'l.  or  the  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar."  —  Arbutltnot. 

OX  ?-m8  slt-yVen  -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  oxi/igen),  and 
ini'Kitifli'nir.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygen 

and  niesitylene. 

oxymesltylenlc-acld,  8. 

Chem.  :  C!)H10O3=(\>H,(OH)  |  ^Q^H.  A  mono- 
basic aromatic  acid  prepared  by  heating  mesitylene 
•olpbonic  acid  with  potassic  hydrate  at  250'.  It 
crystallizes  in  silky  needles,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  melts  at  176  .  Its  salts  give  a  deep  blue  color- 
ation with  ferric  chloride. 

Sx  f  mor  -8n,  8.  [Gr.  oxymiiron,  R  saying  which 
at  first  sight  appears  foolish,  from  oj-y»ioro8=point- 
edly  foolish,  from  oj-i/s=sharp,  and  moros=foolish, 
dull.) 

Khet.:  A  figure  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite 
contrary  signification  is  added  t.>  any  word;  as 
cnu'l  kindness. 

8x  J-mor  phine,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  mor- 
lihhx'.  1 

Cheni^.:  CiTHniNO^.  A  base  obtained  by  treating 
morphine  with  nitrous  acid.  It  forms  a  shining 
white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether. 


Chemistry:  (\HnO;,=C6H4.(OH)o.  Pyrocatechii  • 
Pyromorintanmc  acid.  Obtained'by  tho  dry  distil- 
lation of  catechu,  kino,  and  other  tanning  materials. 
It  crystallizes  in  quadratic  prisms,  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  solublein  other,  melts 
at  102°,  volatilizes  below  its  melting  point,  and 
boils  at  240-245°.  It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin  or 
the  salts  of  quinine,  but  its  aqueous  solution  forms 
a  white  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
CfiH4.Pb"Oa.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  solu- 
ble in  acetic  acid. 

8x-fph'-6-nf ,  *8x-y'-ph6  -nl-a,  s.  [Pref.  oxy- 
(1),  and  Gr.  j>A<>iie=sound,  voice.]  Acuteness  or 
shrillness  of  voice. 

Sx-jf-plc  -rlc,  a.  JEng.  oxy(gen),  and  pirric.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen  and  picric 
acid. 

oxypicrlc-acid,  8. 

Chem.:  CeHaNaO^CdH^'O^MOH)-).  Styphnic 
acid.  A  dibasic  acid  produced  oy  tho  action  of  cold 
nitric  acid  on  resorcin  and  on  many  gum  resins,  also 
by  boiling  extract  of  logwood,  brazil-wood,  <tc., 
with  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  hexagonal 
plates  or  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  175",  and  can  bo  sub- 
limed by  careful  heating.'  Its  salts  crystallize  well, 
and  are  explosive. 

Sx-y'p'-o'-da,  s.  [Gr.  oxypoda,  neut.  pi.  of  oxy- 
pota= swift-footed;  pref.  oxy-,  and  pous,  podos=& 
foot.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Stapli.vlinid.-i. 

8x -f  po  -g6n,  8.  [Pref.  oxy-,  and  Gr.  pog<m=a 
board.] 

Ornith.:  Helmet-crests;  a  genus  of  Trochilidee, 
distinguished  by  a  crest  and  a  long  tuft  of  white  or 
buff  feathers  hanging  from  the  throat.  There  are 
two  species :  Oxypogon  lindeni,  from  Venezuela, 
and  O.  guerini,  from  Colombia. 

OX-J-quln  Ine,  8.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  quinine.] 
Chemistry:  A  white  crystallo-granular  substance 
formed  by  boiling  ouinine  sulphate  with  potassic 
nitrite.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melts  at  100%  and  is  less  bitter  than 
quinine. 

Sx-?-rhl  -na,  «.  [Gr.  oxyrrhin,  oxyrrhis  (genit. 
<uwrrni>uM)=with  sharp  or  fine  nose:  pref.  oxy-  (I), 
anarMl  (genit.  rW?ios)=the  nose.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  sharks  founded  on 
teeth  from  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  bed-. 


-Cha,  s.  pi.  [Greek  oxyrrhyngchos— 
sharp-snouted:  prof,  oxy-  (1),  and  Gr.  rhyngrhos= 
tlie  snout.] 

ZoOl. :  Sea-spiders.  A  family  of  Brachyourons 
Crustacenns  established  by  Milne-Edwards.  The 
same  as  MAIAD.£  (q.  v.). 


ChUS,  8.      [OXYHHTKCHA.] 

Ornith.:  \  South  American  genus  of  Picidae,  akin 
to  Yitnx,  which  it  resembles  in  the  bill. 

Sx-yr  I  a  (yrasir),  subst.  [Gr.  oory«=sharp. 
Named  from  the  acidity  of  tho  leaves.! 

Bot. :  Mountain-sorrel;  a  genus  of  PoK-gonei,-. 
Sepals  four,  stamens  six,  stigmas  two,  fruit  broadly 
winged^  Only  known  species,  Oxijria  reniformix, 
the  Kidney- shaped  Mountain -sorrel.  Found  in 
alpine  elevations.  It  is  common  in  tho  Punjab 
Himalayas,  where  it  is  used  as  a  cooling  vegetable 
and  as  medicine. 

Sx  yr  -rh&  dine  (yr  us  ir),  s.  [Gr.  oxys  =  acid, 
andrhorfo»=n  rose.] 

Pharm.:  A  composition  of  vinegar  and  roses, 
nsed  as  a  liniment  in  herpes  and  erysipelas.  [Duii- 
glison.) 

8x-y'-sal-I-cyT-Io,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  safi- 
cylic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen  and 
salicylic  acid. 

oxysallcylic-acld,  8. 

Chem. :  CcHslOHhCOOH.  Obtained  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  iodosalicylic  acid  with  potash.  Crys- 
tallizes in  shining  needles^  and  acquires  a  deep-blue 
color  with  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  Is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melts  at  198°. 

Sx  -f-salt,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  salt.]  [Oir- 
ACID.] 

Sx-jf-BtSl  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  oxy-  (2),  and  Gr.  stelina 
=a  girdle,  a  belt.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Asclopiadoee.  Oxystelma  escu- 
lenta.is  a  twining  Indian  perennial.  Despite  its 
specific  name,  it  is  not  often  eaten.  A  decoction  of 
it  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  nphthons  states  of  tho 
mouth  and  fauces.  In  Sind  tho  milky  sap  is  used 
as  a  wash  for  ulcers,  and,  with  turpentine,  for  itch. 

Sx-y'-stBm  -a  ta,  8.  pi.  [Vrot.oxy-(l),&ndstom- 
ata,  pi.  of  8/o»i«  =  tho  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Brachypurous  Crustaceans, 
founded  by  Milne-Edwards.  The  carapace  is  orbic- 
ular and  arched  in  front ;  the  anterior  claws  are 
largo  and  much  compressed.  Ho  divided  it  into 
tho  Lencosians,  tho  Calappians,  the  Corystians, 
and  the  Dorippians. 

ox-jf  sul  -phlde,  8.  [English  oxy(gen),  and  sul- 
phide. ] 

Chem.  (pi-):  Compounds  of  metallic  oxides  and 
sulphides,  or  of  sulphides  in  which  tho  sulphur  is 
partly  replaced  by  oxygen. 

oxy  sulphide  of  antimony,  s.    [KERMESITE.] 
oxy  sulphide  of  zinc,  8.    [VOLTZITE.] 

Sx-jf-sfil  pho-ben  -zlde,  s.  [English  oxy(gen), 
sulpho-,  and  benzide.} 

Chem.:  (CeHjOHJoSOo.  Formed  by  treating  two 
parts  of  pure  phenol  with  one  part  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  for  from  three  to  five  hours  at  190'. 
The  crude  product  is  boiled  in  water,  the  crystals 
from  which  are  recrystallized  first  from  alcohol 
and  then  from  water.  It  forms  white  glistening 
orthorhombic  crystals  of  specific  gravity=l'366. 

Sx-f -tSl'-I-da,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  oxytel(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.J 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Bracnelytra.  It  consists  of 
small  beetles  found  under  moss  or  stonos,  or  in 
dung  The  males  of  some  have  two  horns  in  front 
of  the  head. 

8x-?t -8-lfis,  s.  [Pref.  oxy-,  and  Gr.  telos=an 
end,  a  termination.] 

Entom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oxy- 
telidte  (q.  v.). 

8x-f -tSr-Sph-tha-lam  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen); 
terephthal(ic) ;  am(monia),  and  suff.  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  oxygen,  terephthalic  acid, 
and  ammonia* 

oxyterephthalamic-acld,  8. 

H2       )v 

Chem.:    C8H;NO2=  (C8H,O)"  [g.     Obtained  by 

H  ' 

the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitrpterephthalic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  prisms,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  other,  and  chloroform.  Its  salts 
are  crystalline  and  very  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, forming  fluorescent  solutions. 

5X-? -ter-eph  thai  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxu(gen),  and 
terephthalic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxy- 
gen and  torephthalic  acid. 

oxyterephthalic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHjoOs.  Produced  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  oxyter- 
ephthalamic  acid.  Tho  oxyterephthalates  are  crys- 
talline, but  less  soluble  than  tho  terephthalates. 

8x-?-thy-m6  qul-none  ,8.  [Eng.  oxy  (gen) ,  and 
thymoquinone.  ] 

Chem.:  CjoHijOt.  Formed  by  the  action  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  thymo- 
quinone. It  forms  orange-colored  needles  melting 
at  169-172'. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     gin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     del. 


oxytolic 

Bx-jf-tdl  1C,  a.  [Eng.  OJ-0U/CM.;  fi</i'ii«-ii.O.  and 
guff.  -if. |  (ontaiued  iu  or  derived  from  oxygen 

und  toluene. 

oxytolic-acld,  «. 

I'll-  in.:  C.ll,,<)|.  A  monobasic  acid,  isomeric  with 
salicylic  acid,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  tolu- 
ene. It  er> -tailu.e-  in  eol.irl.-~s  needles,  slightly 
-..I  ii  111.'  in  cold  wiiter,  more  so  in  boiling  water,  and 
in  alcoli.  il ;  melts  at  180  .and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture di -tils  unchanged.  Its  salts  are  crystalline,  and 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

6x  f  tol  U  am  -1C,  o.  [Eng.  oxy(gen);  tolu(ic); 
am(monia),  and  Miff.  -i>-.|  Contained  iu  or  derived 
from  oxygen,  toluic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

oxytoluamic-acld, «. 


Chem.:  C«H»NO, 


Obtained  by  re- 


droxy-acid, ohtaini'il  by  fusing  sulpho-paratolui 
id  with  canst ir  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  needle 
ouped  in  .star-like  form,  and  melts  at202-2U3'. 


ducing  nitrotoluic  acid  with  ammonium  sulphide. 
It  forms  yellow  microscopic  prisms  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  unites  both  with 
bases  and  with  acids. 

O'x-y'-tOl  U  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  fofufc.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen  and  toluic  acid. 

oxytolulc-acld,  s. 

•  CH  ; 

Chem.:  CtHjOi=C*Hi(OH).CO.OH.  An  aromatic 
hydroxy-acid.  obtained  by  fusing  sulpho-paratohiic 
acid 
groi 

fix  -f  tone,  a.  &  s.  [Or.  oxytonos.  from  oiyt= 
sharp,  and  fono#=a  tone.] 

A.  Aniiilj.:  Having  an  acute  sound ;  ia  Or.  gram., 
having  tho  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  iii-d.  Lang.:  An  acute  sound. 

2.  Greek  Gram. :  A  word  having  tho  acute  accent 
on  the  last  syllable. 

5x  f  tin  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  oxyton(e);  -icul.]  The 
same  as  OXVTONE,  A.  (q.  v.). 

fix  -J-trl  Cha,  «•  [Prcf.  oxy-  (1),  and  Or.  thrix, 
genit.  trichos=n  hair.J 

ZoOl.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oxytrich- 
iilie  (q.  v.).  It  con-ists  of  free-swimming  animalcula, 
from  salt  and  fresh  water.  Nino  species  are  known. 

6x  f  trlch  I  dse,  ».;>/.  t  Mod.  Lat.  oj-ytrich(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -K/.I  .  | 

Z>iol.:  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Hypotricha, 
inhabit  ing  sal  tor  fresh  water.  Saville  Kent  regards 
tli.-m  as  the  most  specialized  group  of  Ciliata. 
'  (Mniiiiiil  In/us.,  ii.  T6U.) 

6x-  J*-trl-mS  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  trinte- 
sic.  |  ( 'ontaiued  in  or  derived  from  oxygon  and  tri- 
mesic  acid. 

oxytrlmeslc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  C6H'.OH(COOH)a.  Obtained  by  heating 
di-odic  salicyfate  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  at 
300".  It  crystallizes  from  water  in  prisms  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  sparingly  iu  ether  and  water. 

fix  ft  To  pis,  ».  [Prcf.occy-  (1),  and  Or.  tropis= 
a  keel.  | 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Astragalea?.  Leaves  impari- 
kinnate:  keel  of  tho  corolla  with  a  narrow  point; 
legume  turned  more  or  loss  perfectly;  two-celled. 
Known  species  1UO. 

6x  f-ttr  Is,  «.  [Prcf.  oxy-  (1),  and  Or.  oura  =  a 
tail. I 

ZoOl. :  Sm.i  1 1  Thread-worm ;  a  genus  of  Nematoids, 
parasitic  in  man.  The  male  of  Ofyurisve rmicularis 
is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  the  female  about 
half  an  inch  long.  They  are  gregarious,  and 
inhabit  the  rectum  of  children  and  old  people,  occa- 
sionally straying  to  tho  lower  bowel,  and  setting  up 
iullammation. 

6 -y8r,  »•  (Norm.  Fr.  oyer;  Fr.  ouir=to  hear, 
from  Lat.  audio. \ 

\ilir  : 

.  A  hearing  or  trial  of  causes. 
The  hoar! nil  or  Inspection  of  a  writ,  bond,  note, 
ther  specialty;  as  when  a  defendant  in  court 

a  writ  ink'. 

•  Oyer  mnJ  Ifi-miner:  [Norm.  Fr.--to  hear  and 
d.-termine.l 

I.  .l/n.    l.'iir:    \    name   givi<o   in  several   of    the 
Ktate.  of  t  he  I'nion  t..  certain  courts,  usually  con- 
tiie'd  to  criminal  jurisdiction. 
^'.  r'.it'i.  t.'i't-:  \  commisHion   i--u.-.l  to  twoof  the 

judge-  of  the  circuit,  and   certain    gent  I en  of  the 

county  to   which  it  is    addressed,  empowering  them 
to  hear  and  determine  certain  specified  oil' 

"The  courts  of  <»yr  anil  trrntnrr,  and  genernl  gitol 
delivery,  are  held  before  the  Queen's  commissioners  iw  I,-,-, 
and  somettmeffthrioe,  In  every  year  in  every  count}-  of  the 
kiiitf.lom.  except  London  and  Middl<*scx.  wherein  they 
are  now  held  twelve  times.  The  word-  iif  tie-  mnunlssion 
are,  "to  inquire,  hear,  and  determine:"  sothat  by  virtue 
of  this  commission  they  can  only  proceed  upon  an  imllct- 
ment  found  at  the  «ame  aeslies;  for  they  must  tlr«i  inquire 
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by  mean*  of  the  grand  jury  or  Inquest,  before  they  are 
,'i'n]",wi.,,-.l  to  hear  and  determine  by  the  help  of  the  petit 
jury."— niucktlunt:  Cvmmnil.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  19. 

6-ySz,  6  yi«,  i>hr.  [Fr.  o»e-z-hcar  yc.l  The 
int r.iiluet i.ui  to  any  proclamation  made  by  an 
oilicerof  a  court  of  law.  or  other  public  crier,  in 
order  to  secure  silence  and  attention.  It  is  usually 
repeated  three  times. 

*  Tho  word  occurs  twice  in  Shakespeare  (Merry 
Wives,  v.  5;  Troilus  <K  Crestida,  iv.  5.)  in  the  sense 
of  proclamation. 

<5y  lit, «.    [OILLET.] 

1.  Ail  oillct  (q.  v.). 

2.  \  -car  resembling  an  eyelet-hole, 
oylet-hole,  «.    .in  eyelet-hole. 

"As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state. 
His  uHlet-haleg  are  more  and  ampler." 

Prior.  Alma,  II.  447. 

oys  -an-Ite  (oys  as  wig), «.    [OISANITE.] 
(Jys'-tSr,  siibst.    [A.  S.  ostre;  Mid.  Eng.  &  O.  Fr. 
oiitre;  Vr.hultre,  all  froni  Lat.  ostrea;  Qr.ostrtoH 
-  •  an  oyster,  named  from  its  shell,  ostron  =  11  bone,  a 
shellj 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  genus  Ostrea  (q.  v.),  and  especially 
Ottrea  virginiana,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds- 
Sea  or  Rock  Oysters,  which  arrive  at  maturity  in 
about  four  years,  and  those  which  are  artificially 
cultivated,  and  do  not  reach  their  full  growth  for 
five,  and  sometimes  seven  years.  The  latter  are  the 
more  highly  esteemed.  Oysters  form  a  very  impor- 
tant commercial  product  in  and  about  Baltimore 
and  other  points  along  tho  Atlantic  coast.  Tho 
Pacific  coast  oyster  is  very  small,  with  much  poorer 
flavor  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  The  American 
species  (Ostrea  virginiana)  and  the  European 
(Ostrca  edulis)  are  the  most  valuable  known.  A 
sandy  bottom  is  fatal  to  oyster  culture;  for  tho 
grains  get  into  the  hinge  and  prevent  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  valves  of  the  shell.  Their  food 
consists  of  minute  organisms.  Oysters  spawn  in 
May  or  June,  the  "spat"  resembling  fine  slate- 
pencil  dust.  The  number  of  ova  from  one  female 
has  been  variously  estimated  from  100,001)  to 
lo.uw.uuo,  but  the  most  general  estimate  is  about 
three-quarters 
of  a  million. 
The  Starfish 
and  Dog-whelk 
aro  deadly  en- 
emies to  the  oys- 
ter, and  cause 
great  loss  to  the 
proprieto  rs  of 
oyster  fisheries. 


Oysters. 

A.  From  five  to  six  months.  B.  From 
threetofouriuonth*.  c.  From  one 
month  to  two  months.  D.  Twenty 
days  aft«r  birth. 


Oysters  were 
known  to  and 
esteemed  by  the 
Romans.  Juve- 
nal (iv.  140-42) 
tells  how  Mon- 
tauus  could  dis- 
tinguish by  tho 
taste  wh  ether 
an  oyster  came 
from  Circeii,tho 
Lucriuo  Lake, 
or  Km iipi"'  (tho 
modern  Rich- 
borongh).  It 
was  then  a  common  belief  that  oysters  and  other 
shellfish  grew  fat  or  lost  flesh  as  the  moon  waxed 
or  waned  (Cic.,  de  £>iu.,  ii.  33).  They  were  also 
known  to  loss  cultured  nations,  as  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  oyster  shells  in  tho  kitchen-middens 
of  Europe  and  America.  The  namo  is  also  given  to 
some  other  mollusks,  as  Hammer-oyster,  Pearl-oys- 
ter, &c.  These  will  be  found  under  their  proper 
entries.  [OSTREA.] 

2.  Palrfont.:  (  OYSTER-BED,  2.J 

*  IT  A  stopping  oyster^  a  choking  oyster:  \  retort 
or  proceeding  which  puts  another  to  silence.  (Eng.) 

oyster-bank,  *.    An  oyster-bed  (q.  v.). 

"An  oi/^T-Jmif*,-,  In  the  spawning  season,  in  a  most  in- 
teresting place."—  Hart:  H'orlil  uflhe  Sea,  p.  201. 

oyster-bed,  s. 

1.  Oi'tl.  Ltiny.:  A  bed  or  breeding-place  for  oysters. 

2.  1'tilifnnt.:  Beds  of  on/cm  /..  lliirni-ina  are  found 
in   the  lower  part  of  the  Woolwich  and  Reading 

series. 

oyster-brood,  «.  The  name  given  to  young  oys- 
ters nltonl  the  size  of  a  dime. 

"  Whoever  steals  oyster*  or  <>y*ttr.br<M*l  from  an  oyster- 
bed  which  Is  private  property,  is  guilty  of  felony." — 

.'eye. 

oyster-catcher,  s. 

Or  M  1 1  hojopy : 

1.  llii'iiKttoiiii*  oHti-ttleaus;  a  handsome  European 
bird,  about  sixteen  Inches  long,  common  on  flat, 
sandy  coasts.  Tho  head,  nock,  throat,  scapu- 
lariex,  quill-feathers,  and  latter  half  of  the  tail- 
feathers  are  deep  glossy  black,  the  rest  of  the 
plumaifc  pure  white.  The  bill,  about  three  inches 
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long,  is  a  rich  ruddy  color.  iWpcst  at  the  base ;  very 
much  compressed,  with  a  wedge-like  termination. 
Oyster-catcher  is  a  misnomer,  for  tho  bird  fe.  il- 
mostly  on  mussels  and  limpets,  thuugh  it  frequently 
takes  to  the  water  in  search  of  food.  The  bird 
seems  to  lay  its  head  sideways  on  the  ground,  and 
then,  grasp  ing  the  limpet's  shell  close  to  the  rock 
between  the  mandibles,  use  them  as  scissor-blades 
to  cut  off  the  mollusk  from  its  sticking  place. 

2.  Any  of  the  several  American  species  of  wading 
birds  of  tho  genus  ilcentatopus. 

oyster-culture, ».  The  same  as  OYSTKR-FABM- 
iso  (q.  T.). 

14  Oyster-culturf  has  never  ceased  to  be  practiced  in 
Italy." — Chambers'  Encgc. 

Oyster- CUlturlst,  «.  A  person  engaged  in  breed- 
ing oysters  artificially. 

"The  beds  niiiy  be  kept  under  the  constant  control  of 
thei.!W(«-r-cn//iiri»/."— i*nc|/c.  Urlt.  (ed.  9th i,  xvlii.  lull. 

oyster-dredge,  ».  \  rako  and  drag-not  for 
gathering  oysters  from  the  bed.  A  stout  bag  is  fas- 
tened so  as  to  trail  h.-himl  the  bow  of  the  drag  and 
catch  tho  oysters  upturned  by  the  rake. 

oyster-farm,  s.  A  place  where  oysters  are  bred 
artificially. 

oyster-farming,  «.  Tho  act  or  practice  of  breed- 
ing oysters  artificially. 

oyster-fishery,  «. 

1.  The  same  as  OvsTEB-Fisnrxo  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  oyster-bed ;  a  place  where  oysters  aro  taken. 
"It  is  thus  always  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  Crown 

that  <>i/.it'r-ftHhrriett  are  claimed  as  the  property  of  an 
individual  or  of  a  corporation." — Chambers'  Eiicyf.  (ed. 
1866),  vol.  ii.,  119. 

oyster-fishing,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  taking 
oysters. 

"  t>ilKtir-fi.«hiti'j  is  carried  on  variously  in  different 
localities."— Hart:  H'urltl  uf  the  Sen,  p.  203. 

oyster-green,  s. 

Hot.:  Ulva  laetura.  It  is  so  called  because  it  is 
very  green  like  the  lactuca,  or  lettuce,  and  adheres 
to  oyster-shells. 

oyster-knife,  ».  A  strongly  stocked  and  thick- 
bladed  knife  for  opening  oysters. 

Oyster-park,  .s-.  The  English  translation  of  pare 
d'hultres,  the  name  given  to  the  oyster-beds  estate 
lishod  by  M.  Coste  on  the  French  coast  in  1858. 

oyster-patty,  *.  A  patty  or  pasty  made  with 
oysters. 

oyster-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Steenhatnmaria  maritima;  (2)  Trctgo- 
pogon  porrifoliu*. 

oyster-rake, ».    [OYSTER-DREDGE.] 
oyster-shell,  «.    The  shell  of  the  oyster  (q.  v.). 


oyster-tree, «. 

Sot.:  The  genus  Rhizophora.    [MANGROVE.] 

oyster- woman.  »oyster-wench,  *oyster-wlfe, 
8.  A  woman  who  sells  oysters.  (Shakepn.:  Richard 
//.,i.4.) 

*6ys  tSr  8r,  «.  (Eng.  ouster;  -<-r.~\  An  oj.-ter- 
seller.  (Sylvester:  Tobacco  Buttvrvd, 267.) 

6  zx  na,  6-ze  -na,  *.  [(jr.  oztthui,  from  ozo=to 
smell ;  Lat.  ozfrna ;  Itnl.  &  Sp.  azrna  ;  Fr.  ozenc.} 

1.  Pathol.   (of  both  forms):  A  fetid  ulcer  in   the 
nostrils. 

2.  Entom.  (nf  thi'  form  o/irna  . :  The  typical  genus 
of  tho  sub-family  Oza'ninee  (q.  v.). 

6  zaa  nl    nte,  «.»)/.    [Lat.  oza>n(a);  fern.  pi.  adj. 

stiff.  -IIICE.] 

Kntom.:  A  sub-family  of  t  'arabida?,  having  a  sma^l 
fold  in  tho  outer  margin  of  the  elytra.  Found  in 
the  hotter  countries  nt  the  roots  of  plants  or  under 
the  bark  of  trees. 

A  zark  He,  .-•.  [After  Ozark  mountain,  Arkan- 
>a- ;  snff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Mia.:  An  amorphous  form  of  Thomsonite  (q.  v.l. 
with  specific  gravity  2'24.  Derived  from  the  altera 
tion  of  nopheline. 

6-16  na,, «.    [On.tsA.J 

6  z8  cSr  Ite,  6  16  k8r-Ite,  «.  [Greek  ort=to 
smell,  and  Areroji=wax.  J 

Min.:  \  mineral  resembling  spermaceti  in  ap- 
pearance. Specific  gravity,  0'85-0'90;  color,  when 
pure,  white;  but  mostly  brown.  Composition  :  Car- 
bon, 84-43;  hydrogen,  13-69=98'12.  Seldom  found 
pure,  but  mostly  mixed  with  other  paraffins. 
Found  in  various  places  in  (ialicin.  Poland, but  the 
purest  forms  occur  atSlanik,  Moldavia. 

6  zon  a  tion,  *.  [Eng.ozontc) ;  -<i<ii»i.]  Theact 
or  process  of  treating  with  ozone. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pfit, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wbd,     son;     mate,     cab,    ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     ce  -  e;     ey     a.      <ju  =  kw. 


ozone 

6  zone,  «.    [Gr.  ozS=to  smell.] 

Chrm.:  A.    Believed  to  be  oxygen  existing  as  a 

triatomic  molecule.  It  is  nearly  always  present  in 
the  atmosphere,  apparently  as  the  result  of  electri- 
cal action,  and  is  formed  by  passing  electric  sparks 
into  dry  air.  It  possesses  a  peculiar,  almost  metal- 
lic, odor,  and  seems  to  have  all  the  properties  of 
oxygen,  in  an  enhanced  degree.  It  liberates  iodine 
from  iodide  of  potassium,  and  Schoubein,  who 
named  it,  has  used  this  reaction  for  its  detection 
in  the  atmosphere. 

6  zon-If  5r-ofia,  «.  [Eng.  o«pn(e);  i  connect., 
and  Lat.  /ero=to  bear,  to  produce.  |  Producing  or 
furnish  ing  ozone. 

5-z6n-I-f  I-ca -tion,  ».  [Eng.  ozonify;  c  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -at ion.}  The  act  of  producing 
ozone. 

.  6-z6n  -I-f  y,  v.  t.    [Eng.  ozone;  -///.]    To  convert 

into  ozone. 

6  zon  Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  ozon(e);  -ize.]  To  charge 
with  ozone ;  to  convert  into  ozone. 

6  zon  5m  -S-te"r,  «.  [Eng.  ozone,  o  connective, 
and  meter  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 

6-z6n-o  mSt'-rlC,  «.  [Ens.  ozonometr(y) ;  -ic.~\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ozonometry. 

ft  z6n-8m  e-try\  s.  [Eng.  ozonometer ;  -y.l  The 
determination  of  the  presence  and  properties  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 


|i  THE  sixteenth  letter  and  the 
twelfth  consonuntof  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  is  a  labial  sound, 
formed  by  a  compression  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  lips, 
as  in  pull,  papa,  ap.  As  a 
sharp  labial  it  is  classed  with 
/,  and  corresponds  to  the  flat 
labial  (>.  Phas  but  onesound 
in  English,  except  when  in 
combination  with  h  it  forms 
the  digraph  ph,  which  is 
sounded  as/,  and  occurs  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek.  In  the  case  of  many  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  initial  p  is  not  sounded,  as  in  pneumatics, 
pstihn,  IIMI/I,-!-,  />l,'nuliii-li/l.  It  is  sometimes,  but 


lobster  (Mid.  Eng.  loppestre).  cobweb  (Mid.  Enu 
copiceh),  and  by  v  in  knave  (Mid.  Eng. cnapa).  Pis 
often  found  inserted  between  m  and  f,  as  in  empt y 
(Mid.  Ent'.  i-iiitia),  tempt  (O.  Fr.  tenter,  Lat.  tento). 

I.  As  an  initial:  P  represents  the  Latin  post  = 
after;  as,  p.  m.=pO8<  meridiem  =  alter  noon;  p.  s. 

= /Kwrrn'/jf,  &c. ;  in  music  forpiano=8oftly. 

II.  As  a  synitxtl,  P  was  formerly  used: 

In  iiunier,:  To  denote  1UO,  and  with  a  dash  over 

,  P.  to  denote  100,000. 

1  (1)  To  mind  one's  P's  and  Q's:  To  bo  careful  in 

e  s  behavior. 

•(2)  To  be  p  andq:  To  bo  of  the  first  quality. 

pa,  8.    [PAPA.]    A  child's  form  of  Papa  (q.v.). 

pa  ;age  (age  as  Ig),  *pe  age,  *ped-age,  s.  [O. 
r.  (*  r.  ptaye),  from  Low  Lat.  pedaticum,  from 
.at.  pcs  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot ;  Ital.  pedaggio.]  A 
>11  for  passing  over  the  ground  of  cnother  person. 
"'1  Eng.  Law.) 

las  (l),suhsf.    [PASCB.]  The  festival  of  Easter. 
caJ  United  States.) 

Paas  (2),s.    [PACE,  8.] 

pa  bouplie  ,  s.    [Turkish  pouposh.]     A  slipper. 

Dually  in  plural.) 

"I  always  drink  my  coffee  as  soon  as  my  feet  are  in  my 
•foDoucnM."— ifcoff:  w.  KiKiiiii'ii  »>//,  ch.  xxx. 

pab  -IJ-lar,  a.  [Latin  pnfcu/um  =  food.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  food;  affording  aliment  or  food  ;  ali- 
mentary. 

•pab  u,  la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.pabulatio,  from  pabu- 
111/11.".  pa.  par.  of  pabular— to  food.] 

1.  1'lie  act  of  feeding  or  providing  food. 

2.  Food,  fodder. 

rpab  u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  pn6u/um  =  food.]  Of  the 
nature  of  food;  affording  food  or  aliment:  ali- 
mentary, nutritious. 

pab -n.  Ifim,  s.  [Lat.  =  food,  from  the  same  root 
as  //.».svo=to  feed.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Food,  fodder,  ulimont,  nourishment. 

2.  That  which  feeds  a  tiro;  fuel. 

II.  Fin.:  That  which  feeds  or  nourishes  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  ;  food  for  themind  or  intellect. 
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pac,  pack,  8.  [N.  Amer.  Indian.]  A  moccasin 
having  a  solo  turned  up  and  sewed  to  the  upper, 
pa'-ca, «.  [A  Port,  form  of  the  native  name.] 
ZoOl. :  Ccelogenys  paca,  a  rodent  of  the  family 
Dasyproctidie.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  brown,  or 
yellowish-brown  above,  with  from  three  to  five 
bands  of  white  streaks  or  spots  on  each  side ;  white 
beneath.  Habitat,  Central  and  South  America, 
from  Guatemala  to  Paraguay.  It  resembles  the 
Agouti  in  habits.  It  lives  singly,  or  in  pairs,  pass- 
ing the  day  in  a  hole  at  the,  root  of  some  tree,  or  in 
a  burrow.  It  is  a  vegetable  feeder.  The  flesh  is 
well  flavored,  and  is  eaten  by  natives  and  Euro- 
peans. 

tpa  ca-ble.  a.  [Latin  pacabilis,  from  poco=to 
appease,  to  pacify.]  Capable  of  being  appeased  or 
pacified;  placable,  paciilable.  (Thackeray:  Vir- 
ginians, rh.  X.) 

tpa'-cate,  o.  [Lat.  pacatus,  pa.  par.  of  paco=to 
appease,  to  pacify  (q.v.) ;  Ital.pacaro,*  Sp.paoado.] 
Appeased,  peaceful,  tranquil,  pacified. 

tpa-C&'-tion,  8.  [Lat.  pacatio,  from  pacatus,  pa. 
par.  of  paco=to  pacify.]  The  act  of  pacifying, 
appeasing,  or  tranquil izing. 

pac  can,  s.    [PECAN.] 

.  Pic-chI-6  -nl-an,  a.    [Seo  clef.]    Of  or  belong- 
ing to  Pacchioui,  an  Italian  anatomist. 

Pacchionian-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anal.:  Glands  or  corpuscles  found  in  theextornal 
upper  central  portion  of  the  gray  convolutions  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  beneath  the  dura 
mater. 


pachydactylous 


•pace  (2),  t>.  i.  <t  t.   [PASS,  v.] 
•pace  (3).  t*.  /.    [PARSE.] 
pa;ed,  a.   [PACE,  ».) 

1.  Having  a  particular  pace  or  gait ;  used  in  coin- 
position;  as,  slow-puffd,  heavy-paced. 

2.  Broken  in  ;  trained  to  pace. 

3.  Taught  how  to  behave. 

"  She's  not  paced  yet:  you  must  take  some  pains  to  work 
her  to  your  manage." — Shakefp.:  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

IT  Thorough-paced :  Perfectly,  thoroughly,  or  accu- 
rately trained;  hence,  perfect,  thorough,  out-and- 
out;  as,  a  thorough-paced  rascal. 

pa9'-3r,  ».  [Eng.  pac(e),  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  that 
paces;  a  horse  trained  in  pacing. 

"His  horse,  too,  which  was  n  pacer,  was  adorn'd  after 
the  same  airy  manner." — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  104. 

P9.  Ch4  ,  8.     [PASHA.] 

pa  -gha-Hc,  a.    [PASHALIC.] 

pa  9ha-na,  s.  [Hind.]  A  bitter  tonic  infusion, 
prepared  in  India  from  Tinospora  cordifolia. 

pa-Chir'-a,  s.  [Name,  probably  a  native  one, 
given  by  Aublet.] 

Kut.:  A  genus  of  Bombacos,  akin  to  Adansonia. 
Pachira  (Carolinea)  alba  is  a  South  American  tree, 
the  inner  bark  of  which  furnishes  excellent  cord- 
age. P.  macrantha  is  a  largo  tree,  1UO  feet  high, 
with  greenish  flowers  and  blood-rod  filaments. 

pach    n6  lite,  e.    [Gr.  pacA>i4=rime,  hoarfrost, 
and  lithos=a  stone.  \ 
Afin. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring,  associated 


cor°lit  -R  ^tr^fcMni  f.TtT'rc'lf  /l"*"/s=a    w?.°ite ^transparent.    Co^JStionT Fluorine',  51*12° 
cu,  lie.  —  a  sr  rei(  1 1 1  IILT,  a  st  retell,  irom  piss-    — i-- i— : «.,..»/* . ,_?__.     *  <*.«._ j? ..>.nn 

sus,  pa.  par.  of  pando=to  stretch  ;  Sp.  paso;  Port. 
&  Ital.  pa«8O.] 

1.  A  step ;  a  single  change  of  the  foot  in  walking. 
(Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  iii.) 

2.  Manner  of  walking;  gait,  walk. 

"The  beggar  sings,  ev'n  when  he  sees  the  place. 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his  ;<««•." 

Drytten;  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

3.  A  linear  measure,  representing   the  distance 
traversed  by  the  foot  from  the  place  where  it  is 
taken  up  to  that  whore  it  is  set  down  in  walking ;  it 


.....,.,,,,,.,,11.  12*29;   calcium,    16'14;    sodiuiti,    12'38; 
water,  8-07=100;  formula,  3(Ca,  NaJF+AljFj-faHO. 

pa-Ch8m  -g-tSr,  s.  [Gr.  pacAi/8=thick,  and  Eng. 
meter  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  of  mirrors. 

Pach-Js  pref.  [Gr.  pachya= thick,  large,  stout.] 
(See  etym.) 

pach-y-blSph-a-rd -sis,  8.  [Pref.  pachy-;  Gr. 
blepharon=tko  eyelid,  and  suff.  -osis;  Fr.  pachy- 


is  variously  estimated  at  4 j  to  5  feet.  The  military 
pace  of  a  single  step  is  2J  foot.  The  old  Roman 
pace  (possus)  contained  5  Roman  feet,  each  of 
about  11*64  English  inches,  and  was,  therefore, 
equal  to  about  58  English  inches. 

4.  A  particular  movement  or  mode  of  stepping 
which  horses  are  taught,  in  which  the  legs  on  the 
same  sideare  lifted  together;  an  amble. 

5.  Degree  of  celerity ;  rate  of  progress. 

"To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day." 

Sliakrsp. .  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
*6.  A  step,  a  measure. 

•7.  A  dais:  a  portion  of  a  floor  raised  above  the 
general  level ;  a  platform.    [FOOTPACE.] 
8.  A  drove  of  asses. 

Ii  •(!)  To  hold  a  person  in  pace:  To  keep  pace 
with  him ;  not  to  be  left  behind. 

"Hold  me  tn  pace  in  deep  experiments." 

SHaketp.:  Itriiru  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 
(2)  To  keep  pace  with:  To  keep  up  with ;  not  to 
bo  left  behind  by;  to  move  or  advance  as  far  as. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

pa9e  (l),t*.t.  if.    [PACE,  8.) 

A.  Intrantitive : 

1.  To  walk,  to  step,  to  go,  to  move;  espec.  with 
slow  or  measured  steps, 

"From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom    .    .    . 
Paced  forth  the  judges  three." 

.•Voff:  ilarmion,  ii.  82. 

2.  To  proceed,  to  hasten ;  to  make  haste. 

"  With  speed  so  pace, 
To  speak  of  Perditn  now  grown  in  grace." 

SAiiJtrsfi.  .•    H  inter'*  Tale,  iv.  *L 

3.  To  move  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
together,  said  of  horses ;  to  amble. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  measure  by  steps  or  stepping;  as,  to  pace  a 
piece  of  land. 

2.  To  walk  over  or  traverse  with  slow  and  meas- 
ured steps. 

"Pacing  to  and  fro  the  vessel's  deck." 

''"(M-dxiror'/i.-  .\uminu  »f  Place*,  vi. 

3.  To  perform  in  slow  and  measured  steps. 
"Pacing  the  sober  round."— Scoff  .•  ilarmion,  i.  SO. 

•4.  To  teach  to  move  as  the  rider  wishes ;  to  break 
in.    (Shakesp. :  Ant.  *  Cleop.,  ii.  '2.) 
•5.  To  direct,  to  regulate. 

"  If  you  can,  *>mv  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  to  go." 

Snakesp.s  Measure  fur  Measure,  iv.  S. 


*aW». :  The  thickening  of  the  tissue  of  the  eyelids 
through  chronic  inflammation, 

tpach-y--car'-dl-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
fcar<fia  =  tho  heart.] 

ZoOl.:  A  division  of  Vertebratii,  proposed  by 
Haeckel,  including  all  those  who  have  a  distinct 
heart— i.  e.,  all  except  the  Lancelot,  Amphioxus 
lanceolatus. 

pach-y'-car'-pous,  «.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Greek 
fcarpO8=fruit.]  Having  the  pericarp  thick. 

pach-y--96ph'-a  la,  «•  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
kephale  =  tliQ  head.] 

Ornith.:  Thick-head;  thick-headed  Shrike;  a  ge- 
nus of  Laniidap,  or  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pachycophalidae  (q.  v.}.  There  are  forty-four  spe- 
cies, ranging  from  the  Sula  Islands  to  the  Fiji 
Islands  and  Australia. 

pach-y^S-phal  -I  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pac hy- 
cephal(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Thick-heads;  thick-headed  Shrikes;  a 
family  of  Passerine  birds  almost  confined  to  the 
Australian  region,  a  single  species  extending  to 
Java  and  Aracar ,  and  another  (?)  to  Madagascar. 
It  contains  five  genera  and  sixty-two  species.  Often 
united  with  the  Laniidte,  "but  most  modern  orni- 
thologists consider  it  to  be  distinct."  ( Wallace.) 

pach-y'-cha-ll  -na,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Greek 
chalinos=&  bridle,  a  bit.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Silicispongia>,  family  Chalin- 
ie-e.  It  approaches  the  Renieriua?  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  spicules. 


pich-fc-ne  -ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  pnr/ii/tiirm<M=witli 
stout  calves :  pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr.  fc»<1mc=the  leg.  j 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Ligidap,  of  which  Pachy- 
cnemia  hippocastanaria  is  the  best  known  repre- 
sentative. 

pach--?  cor  -mus,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Greek 
iormos=the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Named  in  allusion  to 
their  thick  bodies.] 

Palcfont.:  A  genus  of  sauroid  fishes,  founded  by 
Agassiz  chiefly  on  remains  from  the  Lias  of  Lyme 
Regis  and  Whitby.  He  enumerates  eight  species. 
(PO/S80H8  Fossiles,  ii.  110-114.) 

pach-f-dac  -tjl,  mibst.  [P.\cnYDArTYUJs.]  An 
animal  having  thick  toes. 

pach-jf-dac  -tf  1-1,  8.  pi.    [PACHYDACTYLTJS,  2.] 
pach-f  dac'-tjl  ous,    a.     [Eng.   pachydactyl ; 
-ous.\    Having  thick  toes  ;  thick-toed. 


"  I  think  we  should  infer  a  larger  number  of 
dactyluiis.  than  leptodactylous.  animals  to  have  made  the 
tracks."— 7V"/.  Hit<-tH-'"-t.  Ichnolngv  °f  Ma**achn*ett8, 
p.  81. 


boll,    b6?;     pc^t.    jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin.     as;     expect,     JCenophon.     exist,    ph  =  f. 
an-  shan       tlon'     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


pachydactylus 

pact  1  die  tjfl  us  (pi.  pich  y-dac'-tyl-I), 
tuivt.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  (jr.  c/<iWj/lo»=a  finger.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Gi-ckotidie,  with  five  species, 
from  South  and  West  Africa  and  Ascension. 

J.  I'uliront.  (i'l.i:  One  of  the  groups  into  which 
Prof.  Hitchcock  divided  his  genus  Ornithichuites 
(q.  v.). 

pach  ?  d£n -drfin,  «.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Greek 
dertdroH  =  a  trt-t-.] 

H-it. :  A  sub-genus  of  Aloe,  consisting  of  arbores- 
cent species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S&ch  -9-Alrm,  ».    [PACHYDEBMATA.]   Any  indi- 
ual  of  the  Pachydermata  (q.  v.). 

pich  y'-de'r  -mal,  adj.  [Eng.  pachyderm ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pacliydormata. 

pach  f  d8r  ma  ta,  n.pl.  [Prof. pachy-,  nndpl. 
Gr.  </«rmu  =  tho  skin.  I 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Mammalia,  founded  byCuvier, 
for  hoofed  non-ruminant  animals  with  thick  integu- 
inentx.  Hodivided  it  into  throe  groups,  Proboscidea, 
Ordinaria,  and  Solidimgula.  Tho  first  division  is 
now  raised  to  ordinal  rank,  and  contains  the 
Elephants;  the  others  are  grouped  in  one  order, 
Ungulata  (q.  v.).  To  these  two  orders  Prof.  Huxley 
has  provisionally  added  a  third,  Hyracoidea  (q.  v.). 

pach  y'-de'r  ma  told,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. pachyder- 
mat(a) ;  suff.  -old. ]  Resembling  or  relating  to  the 
Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  mammals. 

pach  y1  d8r  ma  tons,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pachyder- 
mat(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf .  -oi«.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Pachydor- 
mata;  resembling  a  pachyderm. 

2.  t'ii/.:  Thick-skinned,  not  sensitive;  hardened 
against  ridicule,  sarcasm,  Ac. 

pach  -f-gas  t$T,  i.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Greek 
0<i«Wr=thp  belly.] 

Kntom.:  A  genus  of  Stratiomyida?  (q.  v.).  The 
larva?  of  Pachygaster  ater  live  in  rotten  wood. 

pach  f-g\6t'  aa,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pitchy-,  and  Gr. 
'//'>**'/  a  tongue.) 

ZoOl.:  Tho  same  as  BREVII.INOCIA  (q.  v.). 

pach  f -min  In-ftl  -Us,  ».  [Pref.  pachy-,  and 
Eng.  iiii'niiiiiitit  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  ilttni  mater.  It 
rarely  occurs  except  through  injury  to  or  disease  of 
tho  bones  of  tho  head. 

pich  fg-na  tha,  «.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Greek 
<jniithu*=&  jaw.] 

t-'.>itnin.:  A  genns  of  Spiders,  family  Theridiidep 
(q.  v.).  remarkable  for  abnormal  development  of 
tho  falces. 


tl, 
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pach  f  rhl  -lie,  «.  (Greek  pachyrhiiot= thick 
rooted:  pref.  puchy-.  andGr.  rfciza=a  root.] 

Bot. :  Ageautof  typical  Phasoolea?,  consisting  of 
twining  plants  with  violet-blue  papilionaceous  flow- 
ers. It  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Feejee,  &c.  It  is  cultivated  in  India  for  its  tuber- 
ous roots,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh.  They  are  eaten,  especially  in  time  of 
scarcity,  cither  raw  or  boiled.  In  the  latter  case 
they  resemble  turnips. 

pa  chyV-tlCh-OuB,  a.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Or. 
sticho*=Si  row,  an  order.] 

Bot.  (of  cells) :  Thick-sided. 

pich  y'-tel-chla'-ma,  ».  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
teichisma=&  fortification ;  teichos=a  wall.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Hexactinellid  Sponges, 
family  Veutriculitidte,  from  the  Upper  Jurassic 
series. 

pich  y^the  -ca,  «.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
theca  (q.  v.).] 

Palo2obotany :  A  hypothetical  Lycopodiaceous 
genus,  founded  by  Hooker,  to  which  no  referred 
certain  sporangia  occurring  in  the  British  Upper 
Silurian. 

pich -9  ther  -I- um,  «.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
therion=n  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  A  gigantic  gonns  of  Edentata,  from  the 
bone-caves  of  Brazil,  of  Post-Pliocene  age. 

pich-Jf-ttr  -6s,  s.     [Prof,  pachy-,  and  Gr.  oura— 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Scia?nid«p,  closely  allied  to 
the  typo-^enus,  but  having  the  verticals  closely 
covered  with  small  scales. 

pi?  I  fl -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pacify;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  pacified  or  appeased ;  placable. 

pa-9lf-Ic,  *pa-9lf-Ick,  *pa-clf  flque,  a.  &  «. 
[Fr.  paciflquf,  from  Lat.  paciflcu«=peace-making: 
pax  (genit.paci«)=peace,  and/oc»o=to  make ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  pacifico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Peace-making;  restoring  or  tending  to  restore 
peace ;  pacifying,  conciliatory,  mild,  appeasing. 

"  He  pans' d,  and  these  pacific-  words  ensue." 

Pope:  Homer1*  Iliad,  vlL  448. 

2.  Characterized    by  peace   or  calm;    peaceful, 
calm,  tranquil,  quiot. 

"In  my  long  life  and  pacifflque  prosperitie." — Hall: 
Bdtrard  III.  (an.  28). 

3.  Disposed  to  peace    and   quiot;  peaceful,  not 
warlike ;  as,  a  pacific  disposition. 

II.  Geog.:  The  epithet  applied  to  the  ocean  be- 
tween the  west  coast  of  America  and  the  east  coast 
of  Asia.  [B.J 

B.  -1* substantive: 

Geog.:  The  great  ocean  lying  between  the  west 
coast  of  America  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  so 
called  by  Magellan  from  the  fair  weather  and  ab- 
sence of  storms  which  he  experienced  in  his  voyage 
over  it. 

pa-9lf-Ic-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pacific ;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  pacified  or  appeased ;  pacifiable. 

"  The  conscience  it*  not  pacific-able." — Bp.  Hull:  Heaven 
upon  K'trth.  §  4. 

tpa  9lf  -Ic-al,  (i.  [Englishpari/ir;  -af.]  Pacific, 
peaceful,  calm. 

"  Paciftcal  and  Christian  ends." —  M'otton:  Remains, 
p.  497. 

pa-cif -Ic-al  If,  adv.  [Eag.  pacifical; -ly.]  In 
a  pacific  manner;  peacefully,  peaceably,  quietly. 

pa-glf-I-ca  -tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  paciflca- 
tioitem,  accus.  of  pacificatio,  from  pacificatutt,  pa. 
par.  of  pacifico,  pacificor=to  pacify  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
pncificacion ;  Ital.  paci>icazt'on«.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  peace,  appeasing,  or  pacify- 
ing; peace-making,  reconciliation. 

•2.  A  conciliatory  or  pacifying  word  or  art. 

"To  deliver  some  present  and  gentle  pacification!." — 
Kortk:  Plutarch,  p.  192. 

pa-9lf -I-ca-t8r, «.  [Lat.,  from  pacificattu,  pa. 
par.  of  paoiyico,pnci/Icor=to  pacify  (q.  v.);  French 
l><u-ijicateur.\  One  who  makes  or  restores  peace; 
n  peacemaker. 

"  He  had  In  consideration  the  bearing  the  blessed  per- 
son of  a  pacificator." — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  60. 

pa  9lf  -I-ci  t5r  f ,  «pa  clf-1-ca-tor-le,  a.  [  Lat. 
ini'-iiii-atiiritu,  from  pacificator.']  Tending  to  pacify 
or  make  peace ;  conciliatory. 

"A  certayne  agreement  pactficatorie  was  concluded  be- 
tween them."— t'ojc:  Marli/rt,  p.  1,949. 

*pi9-l-flc  -I-tJf,  s.  f  As  if  from  a  Lat.paci/!ci<o».] 
Pacific  influence  or  int. -nt  io n-. 

"Confidence;  In  Mr.  Pitt's  paclficlti/."—n'.  Taylur:  Rob. 
>«rd-.  Memoir,  '  — 


pach  y1  n61   6  phus,  xubst.    [Gr.  pachynO  =  to 

nckon,  and  lophos  —  a  crest,  a  ridge.] 

Paloiont. :  A  Tapiroid  genus  from  tho  Eocene  Ter- 
tiary of  Europe. 

pich  9  8p  ter  ous.  a.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Or. 
pterun=a  wmg.J  Thick  winged. 

pich  '-f  6te,  ad}.  [PACBTOTUH.]  Having  thick 
ears,  specially  applied  to  the  genus  Pachyotus 
(q.  v.). 

pich-f-8  -tfis,  «pich-y-9 -Us,  «.  [Pref.  pachy-, 
and  (ir.  oil*  (geuit. utu*)~uu  ear.] 

Zoology : 

1.  (Vf  the  form   pachyotus) :  A   genus   of    bats 
orecten    by   A.  Gray.    (Agassit:  Mail,  of  ZoOl.  * 
Bot.,  1*38.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  pachyotis) :  A  name  applied  by 
Ologerto  bats  having  thick  ears. 

pich-y'-phyT-H-dss.  ».  nl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pachy- 
jihylt(um):  Lat.  friii.  pi.  adj.  suu.  -nlii .] 

Hot.:  A  family  of  Vanden?  (q.  T.). 

pich  J  phyl  lum,  «.  [Prof,  pachy-,  and  Greek 
phlfllon— a  leaf.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pachyphj  1- 
lidte  (q.  v.). 

pich  f  plefl   rl  dSB,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  iiaclty- 
pleur(um) :  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.:  A  family  of  Umbellifers. 

pich-y-plefl'-rum,  «.    [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Greek 

,  t>lfuron=n  rib.  | 

i«f.:Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  Pachyplourida? 
(q.v.). 

pich  £p   5r  a,  «.    [  I'rcf.  pachy-,  and  Lat.  ponit 
••<  puiaoi 

/.//,..,„/..  A  genus  of  Favositid»9,  allied  to  Alveo- 
Utn,zron)  tho  Silurian  and  Devonian, 
pich  Jp -tir-U,   «.    [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Greek 

Palceobot. :  \  genus  of  Ferns  of  Jurassic  age. 

pich-y'-rels.  -ma,  «.  [Prof,  pachy-,  and  Greek 
••/  -a  prop,  n  support.] 

Palceont,:  A  gi-niH  ..f  Cyprinidiv  (q.  v.),  peculiar 
to  HID  Great  Oolite.  Shell,  very  thick  and  ponder 
ous,  cordate ;  umbones,  large,  sub-spiral. 

pich-?  rhlz  6  dus,  «.  IPteLpachy-,  Gr.  rhita 
=  n  root,  and  (xlous-a  tooth.) 

Palceont. :  A  Cretaceous  genus  of  physostomous 
fishes,  probably  allied  to  the  Esocida?  (Pikes). 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6.    w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p8t, 
or,     w8re,     wolf,     work,     whd.     sin;     mute,     cub,    cUre,    unite,     cur.    rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


pack-load 

*pa,-clf-l-cott8,  adj.  [Latin  paciftcut  =  pacific 
(q.  v.).]  Pacific.  (Hacket:  Lifcof  iridianu.Lffl.) 

p&9  -I-fI-8r,  «pac-l-fy-er, ».  [Eng.  pacify;  -er.] 
One  who  pacifies ;  a  pacificator. 

pas'-I-fy,  *pac-l-fle,  v.  t.  [Fr.  pacifier,  from 
Lat.  pacifico,  pacificor,  from  pa*  (genit.  p«ci«)  = 
peace,  and  /octo=to  make;  Sp.  paciflcar;  Ital. 
pocirtcare.] 

1.  To  appease,  to  calm,  to  quiet,  to  still ;  to  com- 
pose agitation,  excitement,  or  resentment  in. 

"Fray  you,  pacify  yourself.  Sir  John;  there  cornea  no 
swaggerers  here."—  Skakeep.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  11..  ii.  4. 

2.  To  restore  peace  to ;  to  tranquillize,  to  quiet. 
Pa-$In'-I-an,  a.  [After  Pacini,  an  Italian  anato- 
mist.]   Pertaining  to  or  discovered  by  Paciui. 

Paclnlan-bodles,  Pacinian-corpuscles,  .-•. 

Anat.:  Certain  corpuscles  appended  to  the  nerves : 
first  noticed  by  Pacini  in  1830  and  1S6,  and  described 
by  him  in  1840.  In  the  human  subject  they  are 
found  in  groat  numbers  in  connection  with  the 
nerves  of  the  hand  and  foot,  tho  nerves,  as  it  may 
be  presumed,  of  touch ;  but  they  also  exist  sparingly 
on  other  spinal  nerves,  and  on  the  plexuses  of  the 
sympathetic,  though  never  on  the  nerves  of  motion. 
They  consist  first  of  a  series  of  membranous  cap- 
sules, from  thirty  to  sixty  in  number,  enclosed  one 
within  the  other,  and  secondly  of  a  single  nervous 
fiber  of  the  tubular  kind  enclosed  in  the  sheath, 
and  advancing  from  tlio  central  capsule,  which  it 
traverses  from  end  to  end.  (Todd  dt  Sou-man.) 

pa  <;Ite,  ».  [After  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  where  found ; 
suff.  -He  (Min.) ;  Ger.  pazit.) 

Mia.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  crystalline 
plates,  and  massive,  associated  with  bismuth  and 
gold.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic.  Hardness, 
4-4'5;  specific  gravity,  6'297-6'303;  luster,  metallic ; 
color,  tin-white  to  steel-gray ;  streak,  black.  Com- 
position: Arsenic,  63'56;  sulphur,  6'78 ;  iron,  29'66= 
100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula  FeSi+4FeAs.>. 

pack  (!),».   [PAC.] 

pack  (2),»packe,  *pakke,  subst.  [Gael.  poc=a 
pack,  a  mob;  pac=to  pack  up:  Irish  pac,  pacadh 
=a  pack;  Bret.  pafc=a  pack;  Welsh  6airft=a  bur- 
den; Dan.  pafc, pakke  =  &  pack;  Ger.pacA=a  pack, 
a  parcel,  a  rabble.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

t.  A  bundle  of  anything  tied  or  bound  up  for  car- 
riage; a  bale. 

2.  A  burden,  a  load. 

"  But  when  they  took  notice  how  stupid  a  beast  it  was, 
they  loaded  it  with  packs  and  burdens." — VEatranyr: 
Fable*. 

3.  A  collection,  a  stock,  a  store;  a  large  number. 

"  Heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows  that  would  presH  you  down." 

Skakesp.:  Two  Oentlemtn  of  Verona,  HI.  L 

4.  A  number  of  persons  confederated  or  united 
for  a  bad  purpose ;  a  confederacy,  a  crew,  a  gang. 

"Yon  panderly  rascal!  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  A  pack,  a 
conspiracy  against  me."—  Skaketp.:  Merry  Wivtt  of  H'lnd- 
eor,  iv.  2. 

5.  A  complete  or  due  set  or  number  of  playing- 
cards  ;  a  dock  of  cards. 

"It  is  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  sense  passing  away 
a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling  and  dividing  u  ;><!<•*. 
of  cards." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  98. 

6.  A  number  of  dogs  or  hounds  hunting  or  kept 
together. 

"  Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  ;>«<*." 

*'<itt.-  Lady  of  tke  Lake,  I.  8. 

7.  A  large  area  or  field  of  floating  ice,  composed 
of  pieces  packed  closely  together.    [PACK-ICE.] 

*8.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

^1  Though  this  was  the  more  general  meaning  of 
tho  word,  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, without  reference  to  sex.  (Daviei.) 

*9.  A  measure  of  coals,  about  three  Winchester 
bushels.  (Eng.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Coopering :  The  staves  and  headings  of  a  cask 
hooped  up  in  a  compact  bundle  for  transportation  ; 
a  shook. 

2.  Iron-working:  A  pile  or  bundle  of  sheet-iron 
plates,  for  heating  or  rolling  simultaneously. 

3.  Hydropathy:  A  wet  sheet  for  cloM-ly  wrapping 
up  a  pationt ;  the  act  or  process  of  wrapping  up  in 
a  wot  sheet;  tho  state  of  being  so  wrapped  up. 

4.  It'nol:  A  quantity  of  wool  equal  to  about  240 
Ibs. ;  meal,2S01bs.    (Eng.) 

pack-duck,  .--.  A  kind  of  stout,  coarse  linen,  for 
making  packcloths. 

pack-house,  «.    A  warehouse  for  receiving  goods. 

pack-ice,  «.  Tin  -collect  ion  t»f  brokfii  tlt,c,  \vliicli. 
Inn  Idled  together  under  i»n  -— un-,  Ueoilftenuj  v:tr>  - 
ing  in  its  position. 

pack-load,  sulnt.  The  load  which  an  animal  can 
curry  on  it-  hack. 


Pack-Monday 
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Pack-Monday, 


The  Monday  after  October  10.       pack   Cloth,  s.    [Eng.  pack  (2),  s.,  and  do/A.] 

Coarse  baling  material  ;  hemp,  jute,  <fcc.  ;  gunny.  _______  ,  _________  _______ 

pack-rag  day,  «.    Old  Mayday,  being  the  day  on        pack    8r,  ».    [English  pack,  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who    l    is  provided  with  hooks,  rings,  and  straps  to  sup- 
for  the  year  prepare  to  leave,    packs;  specif.,  one  who  packs  up  goods  or  wares    P°rt  baggage,  stores,  or  rations. 

' 


pack    sad  die,  ».    JEng.  pack  (2),  and  saddif.l 
A  saddle  constructed  for  a  pack  or  sumpter  animal. 


'\vnicli  servants  hired  ] 
(t-'itif.  I 

.      k-sheet,  ». 
floods  in  ;  packcloth. 

pack-staff,  «.    A  peddler's  staff. 

pack-way,  «.    A  narrow  road  or  way  by  which 
il    ran  hi-  carried  by  packhorses. 


packs;  specif.,  one  who  packs  up  goods  or  wares 

tor  transportation  by  sea  or  laud  ;  one  whose  busi-       '  Your  beards  deserve  not  BO  honorable  a  grave  an  to 
.-,,,,....  M»«II  I,*,  ,.-,,.  I-;,,.,    noss  it  >s  to  pack  provisions  for  preservation  from    «tuS  a  butcher's  cushion,  or  to  be 
packing    ()ccay  Qr  docomposjHOI1  .  oue  wno  packs  herrings  in    po<-A»ad<««."-SAaA-«.p...  CoHolanus, 

v 


barrels. 


?rave  as  to 
n  an  a»n'» 
ii.  L 


- 

'    ' 


pack  O),  *packe,  8.  &  a.    [A  corruption  of  pact       " 


A.  .Is  sufisf. ;  An  agreement,  a  pact,  a  compact,  a 

contract. 


eel. 


pack-thread,  'pack  thred,  s.    [Eng.  pack  (2), 

_       ,--    -. ,-.— _,,_.    , pac-    and  thread.]    Strong  thread  or  twine  used  in  tying 

,'  Fr.  paquet,  frow  Low  Lat.  paccus,  from  Low    UP  parcels. 

"Remnants  of  packthreatl,  and  old  rakes  of  roses." 
Shakesp.  •  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 

pack  -wax,  8.    [PAXWAX.] 

pa  -C6,  8.    [Peruv.  paco,  alpaco.l 


pack  et,  *pac'  quSt  (qu  as  k),  s.  [O.  Fr.pac- 
guet;  Fr.  paquet,  frow  Low  Lat.  paccus,  from  Low 
Ger.  p<U-A  =  a  pack  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  paquete; 

pack,  package,  or  bundle;  a  little  par- 


"  The  packet,  Cromwell, 
Gave  't  you  the  king?  " 

Sllakesp.:  Henri/  VIII.,  iii.  2. 


"Thin    was    a    groan    pncke     betwixt    Satnrninus    and 
HuriuH."— North:  1'lnturch,  p.  459. 

B.  AII  adj.:  Familiar,  intimate,  confidential. 
l(8rotcH.)  .. r 

pick,    *packe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Dut.  pakken;   Ger.    « 'n«»-»toamer,  a  dispatch-boat. 
tacken;  Dan.;><iA-fce.]    [PACK  (2),  «•] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  form  into  a  pack  or  package  for  transporta- 
L  tion  or  storage ;  to  make  into  a  bundle  or  bale ;  to 
I  stow. 


Zool.:  The  Alpaca  (q.  v.). 

"pact,  fubtt.    [Lat.  poc<um=an  agreement,  from 


2.  A  vessel  employed  to  convey  mails  from  coun-  pactut,  pa.  par.  of  pocwco=to  stipulate,  to  agree; 

try  to  country,  or  from  port  to  port,  or  to  carry  *r-  pacte;   Sp.  pacto;  Ital.  patto.]     A  bargain,  a 

goods  and  passengers  at  certain  regular  intervals ;  compact,  an  agreement,  a  contract. 
••  ' 


packet-boat,  s.    The  same  as  PACKET,  8.,  2. 


con 
pac 


"So  many   packers  to  pack    their   packs." — Uackluyt: 
I  Voyages,  i.  210. 

2.  To  place  or  set  close  together ;  to  crowd. 
"And  so  two  citizens,  who  take  the  air, 

Clone  puck' d,  and  smiling,  in  a  chaise  and  one." 

Coutper:  Task,  i.  80. 

3.  To  load,  to  burden,  properly  with  goods  tied  up. 
f      "And  yet  our  horse  not  packed!"— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.. 

rt.  i..  ii.  i. 

I    4.  To  fill  or  stow  regularly  or  neatly  with  goods ; 
as,  to  pack  a  box  or  chest. 
5.  To  put  up  iti  close  vessels,  so  as  to  preserve 


packet-ship,  packet-vessel,  8.    [PACKET,  s.,  2.] 
pack   et,  v.  t.  <t  i.    [PACKET,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bind  or  tie  up  in  a  packet  or  parcel. 

"My  resolution  is  to  send  you  all  your  letters,  well- 
sealed  And  packetcd."— Stuift:  Letters. 

2.  To  send  away  or  transport  in  a  packet-vessel. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  ply  with  a  packet  or  dispatch- 
boat. 

pack  -f  8ng,  pak    f  ong,  «.    [Chinese.] 


tp&C'-tion,  8.  [Lat.  pactio,  from  pac/u8,  pa.  par. 
of  pac«cor=to  stipulate;  Fr.  pad  ion.)  A  compact, 
a  bargain,  an  agreement.  [PACT.] 

"They  cannot  change  the  right  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  their  pactlons."— Prynne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty. 
(App.  p.  170.) 

tpac'-tion-al,  adj.  [Eng.pocfion;  -a(.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  compact  or  agreement ;  by  way  of  com- 
pact. 

"The  several  duties  .  .  .  are  not  pacttotial  and  con- 
ditional." — Sanderson:  Cases  of  Conscience,  p.  126. 

tpic-tl  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  pactitius,  pacticius,  from 
pactus,  pa.  par.  of  pacwcor=to  stipulate,  to  agree.] 
Settled  by  compact  or  agreement.  [PACT.] 

Pac-t6  -II  an,  adj.  [Seodef.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Pactolus  (now  Bagouly),  a  celebrated  river  of 
Lydia,  rising  on  Mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the 


from  "decay  or"  ifecompositiou  fas,  to"  pacfc'mcaY  in     .  ?ick  ^9rse/  *•    |En«.  pack  (2),  s.,  and 

A  none  Of  burden;  a   horse 

"      * 


3iin.:  A  Chinese  alloy  known  as  white  copper.    Hermua  after  watering  the  city  of  Sardesl    It  was 
Copper,  40'4  ;  ainc,  25'4 ;  nickel,  31'6.  famous  for  its  golden  sands,  which 


"L  1     make  air-tight  by  stuffing,  as  the  piston  of    Packsor  bun<iles  of  S"0^' 
an  engine;  to  stuff  as  a  joint.    I  PACKING.]  "Goods  were  carried  by  long  trains 

7.  To  put  together,  sort,  or  arrange,  as  cards,  so    *«<»«'«».•  "'»'•  *'»(/,  ch.  iii. 


. 
employed  in  carrying 

of  packlivntt."— 


—  „ ,  „..  were  fabled  to 

have  been  produced  by  Midas  having  bathed  in  its 
waters. 

pac -turn,  s.    [Lat. =a  pact  (q.v.).] 
Scots  Law:  An  agreement  or  contract  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  give  anything. 

pactum-lllicitum,  8. 

Scots  Law :  A  term  applied  to  all  contracts  op- 


|»  to  secure  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  game.  pack   Ing,     'pack  yng,    pr.   par.,   adj.    &    s. 

"There  be  that  can  pack  cards  and  yet  can  not  play     [PACK,  t'.J 

well."— Bacon:  Essays.  A    &  B     As  pr   par    ^  particip,  aaj,.  ^aa  tue    posed  to  law,  as  being  either  contra  legem  (=co!i- 

s.  T«i  assemble  or  bring  together  unfairly  or  im-    verb.)  trary  to  thelaw),  or  contra,  bonos  mores  (=opposed 

properly,  with  a  view  to  secure  some  advantage,  or       (j_  At  substantive  •  *°  or  i"00118'8*611**'"1  morality  or  sound  policy). 

t''.l!:\\\''l^-mi'ls'^^^m1ou\^Siremonyt;0toSsend  off-  to       I-'  Ordinary  Language:  t  *Pacf-wre,  8.      [Lat.  pacru8,  pa.  par.  of  pango= 

inak,-  to  begone.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  binding  in    a    pack   or       ,^!^}J^^!^\, 

II.  l/i/dropathy:    To  wrap  or  envelop  in    a  wet    ^u,nii!p- 

s| t  and  other  wrappers.  j*  1  no  act  of  stuffing  or  closing  a  joint. 

3.  A  material  used  for  closing  up  an  empty  space, 
or  for  stuffing  or  closing  a  joint. 
*4.  A  trick,  a  cheat,  a  falsehood,  a  deception. 
"Through  the  craftie  packing  of  the  cardinal!. "— Fox- 
Martyrs,  p.  902. 

II.  Masonry :  The  filling  in  of  a  hollow  or  double 


B.  Intransitive: 

^l-  To  tie  or  bind  up  goods  in  packs  or  bundles  for 
transportation;  to  put  up  or  stow  goods  for  car- 
liage. 


"  The  stone  of  this  country  has  naturally  aslatypocf- 
ure." — Archceologia  xxxiv.  92. 


Btrol 


on  whore 


t,  ch. 


of 

* 


pac  -VI,  8.    [South  American  name.] 
tchthy. :  Muletes  paco  (Humboldt),  a  very  large 
species  of  Salmonidee.    It  is  good  eating. 

pa  -cul,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Hot. :  A  variety  of  plantain  furnishing  part  of  the 
Manilla  hemp.    (Treas  of  Bot.) 

Low  Ger.  pad; 


cod  or  «towi>il  in  packing-awl,  8.    An  awl  for  thrusting  a  twine 

„"•'„.:.  '    through  a  packing  cloth  or  tliemeshesof  a  hamper,    O.  Dut.  padt,  cogn.  with  Eng.  pa<A  (q.  v.).] 

0    in  order  to  fasten  the  package  by  tying.  *1.  A  path,  a  footpath  a  road.    (Eng.) 


il.  To  depart  in  haste;  to  go  off  in  a  hurry;  to 
Bundle  off. 

"Well,  the  most  courageous  tiend  bids  mepncJt." 
tshakew.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  gather  or  collect  together  into  a  compact 
mass;  as.  Wet  .-now  packs. 
•>.  To    gather    together    into    packs,    flocks,    or 

bullies. 


packing-bolt,  >. 

Steam-fng.:  A  bolt  which  secures  the  gland  of  a 
stuuiiiK-box. 


packing-box,  8. 

1.  (h-d.  Lanij.:  A  packing-case  (q.v.). 

2.  Steam-vng.:  A  stuffing-box  (q.  v.). 

packing-case,  s.    A  deal  or  other  box  for  trans- 

"The  frosty  nights  will  cause  the  perch  to  pack."—    portal  ion  of  goods. 
.  (Ct.  3,  1KH5. 


*ti.  To    act 
purposes 


packing-needle,  s.    A  long,  curved  needle,  used    to  amble- 
in  collusion   fur  unfair  or  unlawful    for  fastening  bales,  hampers,  <tc.  "I  was  i 


"  The  squire  of  the  pail  and  the  knight  of  the  post." 
Prton  Thief  and  Cordelier. 

2.  An  easy-paced  horse  T  an  ambler. 

"  An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pod." 

Tennyson:  Lady  oj  Shalott,  ii.  20. 

3.  A  highway-robber  who  infests  the  road  on  foot ; 
a  footpad.    (Gay:  Fable  46,  pt.  i.) 

4.  The  act  of  robbing ;  highway  robbery, 
pad-nag,  *.    A  horse  of  easy  paces;  one  broken 


„  ZS^ttSXZSSSS  l^eneScia}     teSS^p^O,%£^,ffi^^ 

•packing-penny,  s.    A  parting  present. 


commodities,    th»-y   impute  partly  to  the  eastern  buyers 
piu-kiiiu.  purtly  to  the  owners  not  vending  the  same." — 

•'<ri-<-<i  "T  i  <,r>ncall . 

1  (1)  To  iiack  i-urtl*:  To  cheat ;  to  act  unfairly. 

ToHfiuloneiMickinii  (or  a  packing) :    To  send 
oue  off  sharply  alH>ut  his  business;  to  bundle  a 

pers,  in  off. 

pack -age  iageaslgi,.<.    LEnK.  t>,«-k,  v. ;  -age.] 


I.  Tin-  act  of  packing  woods  or  wares. 


t  To  give  a  packing-penny :   To  dismiss,  as  with        T    , 

parting  present.    (Eng.)  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 


about  buying  a  pad-nay  for  your  sister." — Ctb- 
ber:  A'onjuror,  i.  1. 

pad-nag,  v.  i.     To  amble.     (Richardson:  Clar- 
issa, iii.  235.) 

pad  (2),  *padde,  i.    [Another  form  of  pod  (q.v.).] 


a  part 


j  for 

is  applied  to  the  platen  from  beneath, 
packing-sheet,  8. 


1.  A  soft  cushion;  a  bundle  of  the  nature  of  a 
cushion ;  a  pieceof  cloth,  leather,  <fec.,  stuffed  with 
straw,  cotton,  wool,  hay,  or  other  soft  material. 

"  He  was  kept  in  the  bands  hauing  vnder  him  but  onely 
a  pad  of  straw." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  864. 


in^™^""9"'  Alar«csheetforPackinK  «>••  cover-       2.   A  quantity  of  blotting-paper   or   other   soft 


ing  goods. 


material  used  for  writing  upon  or  for  blotting  writ 


lie  or  bale  of  goods  packed  or 


boil,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pad-cloth 


2976 


paduasoy 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Base  Ball  or  Cricket :  A  guard  or  protection  for 
the  leg,  composed  of  soft  leather  stuffed  with  hair. 

U.  ll'irnfis: 

II  A  KS  ESS-PAD.] 


PAD-SADDLE.] 

IP,  2.]. 


i  •< 


r  nihl. :  A  piece  laid  over  a  ship's  beam  to 
give  t  hi-  camber. 

4.  Surg.:  A  bag  or  cushion  of  any  soft  material 
for  relieving  pressure,  supporting  a  part,  or  to  pre- 
vent chafing. 

pad-cloth, ».    [HOUSING  (1),  1.] 

pad-plate, ». 

llinitfss:  An  iron  bow,  either  malleable  or 
wrought,  upon  which  the  pad  is  made,  answering 
the  dontilt-  purpose  of  giving  stiffness  to  the  pad 
>f  attaching  the  mountings. 

pad-saddle.  *. 

I  In  r  ness:  A  saddle  made  of  leather  and  padding 
without  any  tree. 

pad-screw,  *. 

Harness: 

I.  A  (Mew-bolt  having  an  ornamental  head,  used 
for  securing  the  pad-sides  to  the  pad-plate,  and  as 
an  ornament. 

'1.  \   screw   to   hold   the    tug-strap   and   gig-fiat 


II.  Calico-print.:  A  method  of  calico-printing  in       paddle-staff,  «. 

which  tin'  whole  surface  of  tho  cloth  is  uniformly       j.  \  staff  tipped  with  a  broad  iron,  used  by  mole- 
imbued  with  a  mordant.  catchers. 

padding-machine, «.  2.  A  paddle;  a  spade  with  a  long  handle,  used  to 

clean  the  plowshare  of  weeds.  Garth,  stubble,  Ac. 

pad   dl«r  *pad-18r,«.    [Eng.pod<H(e),v.j  -er.\ 
One  who  paddles. 

'Well,  he  may  make  a  padler  i'  th'  world, 
From  hand  to  month,  but  never  a  brave  swimmer." 
lieaum.  <t  Flet.:   Wit  at  Serf  nil  Weapons.  I.  L 


pad-aide,  s. 

Hurness:  The  strip  of  leather  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  pad.  which  furnishes  a  portion  of  the  girth 
to  hold  the  latter  in  its  place. 

pad-tree,  «. 

Harness:  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  which  gives 
shape  and  rigidity  to  the  harness-pad. 

p&d  i:t),«.  [Mid.  Eng. padde = a  toad.]  [PADDE.] 
A  reptile. 

"  Latft  angul*  in  herba,  there  is  a  pad  in  the  straw."  — 
Fuller:  Piigah  Sight,  til.  tpt.  II.),  viii.  3. 

p&d  (t>,».  [An  abbrev.  of  paddle  (T).]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

•pad-staff,  subst.  A  paddle-staff  (7).  (Fuller: 
Worthies,  ii.  355.) 

pid  (1),  r.  i.  A  r.    [PAD  (I),*.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  travel  slowly. 

IF  Davies  (Sup.  Gloss.)  has  the  following  example, 
in  which  the  word  seems  to  denote  "quick  move- 
ment." 

"Mercy  saw  ...  as  she  thought,  something  most 
like  a  lion,  and  it  came  a  great  padding  pace  after."— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

•2.  To  rob  on  foot. 

3.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level  by  walking. 
(Eng.) 
*B.  Trans.:  To  travel  over  on  foot;  to'.valkelowly 


To  tramp ;  to  travel  on  foot. 
pid(2),u.  t.    [PAD  (2),*.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  stuff  or  furnish  with  a  pad  or 
padding. 

2.  Dyeing:  To  impregnate  with  a  mordant. 

pad    a  Ion,  s.  [Hind.]  The  Hindu  hell.  (Southey: 
Curse  of  Kehama,  xxii.,  xxiii.) 

Gloats;  coarse 


.  cogn.  with  Sw.  padda: 
Dan.  padde ;  Dut.  padde,  pad.]    A  toad, 
pad -did,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PAD(2),t>.] 
padded-room,  s.    A  room  in  an  asylum  having 
tho  walls  padded,  so  as  to  prevent  violent  patient.- 
who  are  confined  in  it  from  injuring  themselves. 

pid   d8r,  ».    [Eng.  porf  (1),  v.;  -«r.]    A  footpad; 
a  Fiighwayman  ;  a  robber  on  foot.    [FooTPAD.J 
"  He  spurr'd,  AM  jockies  used  to  break, 
Or  pa*tdrr*  to  secura  a  neck." 

llutlrr:   lludlbnu.  111.  1. 

P&d    ding,  pr.  par.,  a,  A  >.    [PAD  (2),  V.] 
A.  A  B.  As  i>r.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  tubslanli'-t  . 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

t.  Tin-  uct  of  stuffing  or  forming  into  a  pad. 

2.  A   substance  or    material  used   fur  -tutting   a 
bolster,  saddle,  dress,  Ac. 

3.  A  cloth  worked  out  of  nig-  for  stuffing  collars 
of  coats,  Ac. 

4.  An  article  or  matter  inserted  in  n  book,  maga- 
zine,   periodical.  Ac.,   in  order  to  extend  it  to  a 
greater  length  or  size;  vamp. 

"(It)  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  contain  just  matter 


nough  to  make  a  good  pamphlet,  swollen  out  by  pad- 
Saturdat  Sevleta.Sar.  10,  1883,  p.  614. 


Calico-print.:  An  apparatus  for  uniformly  imbu- 
ing cotton  cloth  with  a  mordant  in  the  process  of 
dyeing. 

pad  -die,  «paddyl,  t'.  i.  A  t.  [For  pattle,  a  fre- 
quent, form  of  pat  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Prov.  Ger.  padden, 
paddeln  =  to  walk  with  short  steps,  to  patter  along.] 

A.  Intransitive  •  Pad  -dock  (1),  subst.    [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.   Eng. 

•1.  To  play  or  trifle  with  the  fingers ;  to  pat.  E^^^SSSSXSXK^*^ 

"Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his    A  small  field  or  enclosure;  ospcc.  an  enclosure  for 
-Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1.  pasture,  attached  or  contiguous  to  a  stable. 

pad  -dock  (2),  'pad  dok,  *.  [A  dimin.  of  Mid. 
Eng.  padde=a  toad.]  A  toad,  a  frog.  (Prov.  <t 
Scotch.) 

"  The  grieslie  todestoole  growne  there  mought  1  see. 
And  loathed  paddockes  lording  on  the  same." 


2.  To  play  or  dabble  in  the  water  with  the  hands 
or  feet. 

'•  While  paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire." 
Gay:  Shepherd'*  Week. 

3.  To  use  a  paddle ;  to  row  with  a  paddle ;  to  row 
slowly. 

"He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcern' d  life's  wager  row'd." 

Green:  The  Spleen. 

4.  To  punisli  in  tho  manner  described  under  PAD- 
DLE (!),«.,  1.8. 

B.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  finger;  to  play  or  toy  with. 

"Paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers." 

Shakesp.     Winter's  Tale,  Li. 

2.  To  row  or  propel  witli  a  paddle  or  oar. 
pad'  die  (1), «.    [PADDLE,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

or  dabbling  in  the  water 


Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Dec. 

paddock-pipe,  s. 

Hot. :  Equisetum  limosum  and  the  genus  Eqnise- 
tum  itself. 

paddock-stone,  «.  A  stone  said  to  grow  in  the 
head  of  a  toad,  and  to  possess  great  magical  and 
medical  virtues.  (Cf.  Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
ii.  1.) 

paddock-stool,  *.  A  mushroom,  a  toadstool. 
Specially  a  Boletus  or  an  uneatable  Agaricus. 

PSd-df  (I), subst.  [Irish  Padraic=  Patrick,  the 
tutelary  Saint  of  Ireland,  and  a  common  name  in 


that  conntrj'.J 
pad-dy-(2), 


A  cant  name  for  an  Irishman. 
[Malay,  Hind.,  Ac.,  padi.]    Rice 
in  the   field. 


2.  The  act  of  rowing  or  propelling  a  boat  with  an 
oar  or  paddle ;  a  short  easy  row. 

3.  A  small  scull  or  oar  for  propelling  a  boat  or 
canoe.    A  short  oar,  used  without  being  shipped  in 
a  rowlock. 

4.  Tho  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar ;  anything 
resembling  the  blade  of  an  oar. 

"  Have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon."—  Deut.  xxiii.  18. 

5.  An  iron  bar  or  blade  for  stirring  ore  in  a  fur-    of  patera=a  cup.]    [PATELLA.] 
n.-icc.  1.  A  small  frying-pan  ;  an  oven. 


paddy-bird,  «.    Tho  rice-bird  or  Java  sparrow, 
•pad  -dy\  a.    [En^.  r>ad(l),  v.  ;-y.]    Low,  mean, 
vagabond,  contemptible. 

pa-de  -11-on,  «.    [Fr.  pa*  de  (ion=lion's  foot.] 
Bot.:  Lion's  foot  (q.  v.). 
pa-del  -la,  s.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  patella,  dimin. 


. 

6.  A  bat  or  pallet  for  working  in  plastic  material.       2.  A  cup  or  saucer  of  metnl  or  earthenware,  con- 
7-  A  shovel  or  scoop  to  stir  and  mix  materials,  as    taining  oil  or  fatty  matter,  in  which  a  wick  is 


____  __.„ ._„.__    .  .  is  set 

sand  with  ashes  in  grass-making. 

8.  An  instrument  with  which  punishment  is  in- 
flicted in  the  New  York  state  prisons. 

"  Beaman  said  he  had  been  struck  over  the  head  with  the  .,     , 

paddle  on  several  occasions,  bat  that   no  marks  or  bruises         Btt.1    A    genus    of    dark-spored    AlgB>.      J 
were  left  on  his  heart.    He  said  he  received  slight  cuts    payonia,   tho  Turkey  Feather-tuber  or  Peacock  s- 
nnder  his  eye.  near  his  month,  and  on  the  cheek  from  the     tail,  has  a  fan-like  frond. 
puddle."— Uethlehem,  Pa.,  Times,  June  29,  1884.  pad    I  shah     P&d-l-Sha,    «.     [Per?.   padishah= 


for  illuminations. 
pad'-S-SO?,  «.    [PADUABOY.] 
pa-dl  -na,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.    (Paxton.)] 


II.  Technically: 


great  king,  protector  from  pad  (Sansc.pa/i)  =  pro- 
d=to  protect,  and  Pers.  ghah  = 


.  Eng.:  Tho  water-door  in  n  lock-gato  or    lector,  king,  from  />«-«'  ^""•"Vlp"",1  """i "TI'iT 

king.  ]    The  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  of  the 


sillier. 

2.  !faut.:  A  float  or  board  of  a  paddle-wheel;  a 
paddle- board. 

3.  ZoOI.:  Tho  swimming  apparatus  of  chelonian 
reptiles,    Ichthyosaurs,    Flosiosaurs,   Ac.,  and  by 
Ruckland  (Bridgeicater  Treatise,  ch.  xiv.,  §6)  ap- 
plied to  that  of  the  whale. 

paddle-beam, «. 

\><  a!. :  One  of  the  two  large  beams  projecting 
over  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  between  which  tl 


Shah  of  Persia. 

pad  lock,  «.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful ; 
perhaps=pad  (2),».  =  a  pannier;  Eng.  lock,] 

1.  Lit.:  A  movable  lock  with  a  bow  to  pass  through 
and  fasten  on  to  a  staple. 

"  Here's  padlocks  and  bolts,  and  screws  for  the  thumbs." 
Cowper:  fttceet  Heat  has  Sour  Sauce. 

2.  Fig. :  A  curb,  a  restraint. 

"  Clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind." 

Prior:  An  Englinh  Padlock. 

pad -lock,  r.  *.    [PADLOCK,  ».]    To  fallen  with  a 

padlock ;  to  provide  with  a  padlock  or  padlocks. 

"Let  not  .  .  .  such  an  unmerciful  and  more  thnn 
legal  yoke  be  padlock'd  upon  the  neck  of  any  Christian." 
—Hilton:  Colaslerton. 


S.     [PADDLE  (!),».,  II.  2.] 

paddle-box,  s. 

Kaut.:  Tho  uppercase  of  a  steamboat's  paddle- 
wheel. 

Paddle-box  boat :  A  boat  which  forms  the  upper 
section  of  the  paddle-box,  and  is  launched  in  case 
of  emergency. 

paddle-cock,  s.    ILI-MP-FISH.] 
paddle-fish,  >. 

Ichthy.:  Tho  genus  Polyodon  (q.  v.). 
paddle-hole,  s.    [CLOUGH-ARCHES.] 

\nitt.:  The  shaft  or  axis  on  which  the  paddle-    and  lets  them  out  for  hire. 

Fid -U-an,  a.  As.    [Seedef.] 
A.  AsailJ.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  Padua,  a  town  in 
North  Italy. 

As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Padua. 
iduan-COins,  «.  111.    Coins  forged  by  two  Padii- 
ana,  ( 'a vino  and  Bassiano. 

pad  -u  a-s<Sy,   pad    e  s6y,   ».      [From  Padua, 
and  Kr.  «oi>  =  silk.] 

/•'»'.,/.;  A  kind  of  silk  stnlT. 

"Rather  let  him  his  active  limbs  display 
In  camblet  thin,  or  glossy  paduafou." 

Jriti/nn:  Art  of  Itoncltia,  i. 


pad  -6u,  «.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  silk  ferret  or  ribbon. 
(Simmonds.) 

pa  douk  ,  ».    [Burmese.] 

Bot, :  A  kind  of  wood  like  rosewood  obtaim«l 
from  Pterocarpus  indicus. 

pa  dra.  ».  [Chinese.]  A  kind  of  black  tea  of 
superior  quality. 

pa-dr&'-nS,  «.  [Ital.=a  master,  a  patron.]  A 
man,  usually  an  Italian,  who  own<  .-trei-t -orean-. 


wheels  revolve. 

paddle-wheel, ». 

Xitut.:  A  wheel  used  in  propelling  ste_amships. 
They  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ship,  and  arc  driven  by  steam.  They  are  provided 
with  tloats  or  boards  on  the  circumference. 

paddle-wood, «. 


/.•',/. :  The    wood    of   /l»pido»perma  ejrce  I  turn,   a 
native  of  Guiana.    It  is  strong,  light,  and  elastic. 
pad   die   rj),  >.    [A  dimin.  of  spade.]    \  little 

.,,.!,..  ii-,-. I    i,.  clem  ;i  jili.u-h.-ire  of  -I  ulilile.  earl  h. 


sp; 

weeds,  Ac. ;  a  plow-sta 


8! 


ate,     fit, 
or,     w»re, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     work, 


whit,     fall, 
whd,     s6n; 


father;     we,    wet,     fce'M,     camel,    h«r,    th«r«;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cftb.    cUre,    unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
»,    oe  =  8; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,     p8t, 
qu  =  kw. 


paean 

p»  an.'pse  6n,  *p«  -an,  «.  [Lat.  Pa>an.p<ean 
=  (1)  a  name  of  Apollo,  (2)  ahymn.espec.  to  Apollo, 
from  ttr.  faian,  Putin— (I)  Ptean  or  Peeon,  the 
physician  of  the  gods,  (2)  Apollo,  (3)  a  choral  song, 
hymn  or  song  of  triumph.] 

1.  Class.  Mj/th.:  A  name  given  to  Apollo. 

2.  Tho  ancient  choral  song  addressed  to  Apollo, 
named  after  its    burden,    (Or.  to  patan).     It  was 
sung  sometimes  before  battle,  ami  sometimes  after 
a  victory.     Donaldson    thinks  it  probable  that  it, 
was  at  first  accompanied  on  the  phorminx,  which, 
however,  was   afterward  superseded  by  the  flute. 
From  the  ancient  Paean  sprang  the  gymnoptedic, 
pyrrhic,  and  hyporchomatic  dances. 

3.  A  song  of  triumph  or  rejoicing. 

"Now  last  your  sons  a  double  pcati  sound, 
A  Treatise  of  Humility  Is  found." 

Itrinli-n:  Hind  and  funlher,  ill.  828. 

4.  Tho  same  as  P.EON  (q.  v.). 

pa  d6  -,  pref.  [Or.  pais  (genit.  paido«)  =  a  boy,  a 
child.]  Relating  to  or  connected  with  children. 

p»'-da-g8g-Ic,  a.    [PEDAGOGIC.) 

P»'-da  gfig-y5,  s.    [PEDAGOGY.] 

paa-der'-I-a,  «.  [Gr.  paideros=a  plant  with  rosy 
flowers,  used  for  wreaths,  an  opal ;  so  named  from 
the  transparent  berries.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Peederiden  (q.  v.). 
The  Hindus  use  the  root  of  Pcederia  faetida  as  an 
emetic,  and  the  leaves  to  medicate  baths,  and  in 
decoction,  for  retention  of  urine,  rheumatism,  and 
some  fevers.  The  fiber  is  strong,  flexible,  and 
silky. 

PSD  der  -I-dae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pcedcr(ia) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.] 

Bot. ;  A  family  of  Conoa?. 

pse  do  bap  tls.ni,  pe  do  bap  tlsm,  *.  [Pref. 
pcedo,  and  Eng.  baptism.  ] 

Ch.Hi*t.:  Infant,  as  opposed  to  adult  baptism; 
a  term  used  chiefly  in  the  Baptist  controversy. 

pae  do  bap  tist,  s.  [Eng.  ptzdobapt(ism) ;  -ist.~\ 
An  advocate  or  supporterof  the  baptism  of  infants. 

P»-d5m'-S  tSr, «.  [Pref.  patdo-,  and  Eng.  meter.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  length  of  children. 

p88-d5-n8  -sol  -b-kf.  a.  [Pref.  peedo,  and  no»ol- 
??»•]  The  study  of  the  diseases  of  children  or 
infants. 

pffl-dot'-ro-phy,  paa-do-tr&ph  -I-a,  «.  [Greek 
paidotrophia,  from  paidotrophos  =  nourishing  or 
rearing  children:  pais  (gonit.  pat'<ios)  =  a  boy,  a 
girl,  and  <repft9=to  nourish,  to  rear.)  That  branch 
of  hygiene  which  deals  with  the  nourishment  of 
infants  and  children. 

pee  -fin,  s.    [P.EAN.] 

Ancient  Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  one  long  sylla- 
ble and  three  short.  Tho  position  of  the  long 
syllable  can  be  varied  in  four  ways,  hence  the  pteon 
is  said  to  be  primus,  secundus,  tertian,  or  quartus ; 
as,  temporibus,  pdtintid,  dnlmat&s,  ctlcritas. 

pae  6  -nl-a,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  paiuni'a=the 
peony,  from  Paian,  Pai'0n=a  physician  of  the  gods, 
who  first  used  it  in  medicine.] 

Botany :  Peeony ;  a  genus  of  Hellebore®  (q.  v.). 
Sepals  five;  petals  five  to  ten,  concave;  follicles 
two  to  five,  with  many  seeds.  Pceonia  festiva  or 
officinalis  is  the  Common  P»onyof  gardens.  It  has 
generally  double  flowers,  produced  by_  transforming 
many  of  its  stamens  into  petals,  which  greatly  in- 
creases its  beauty.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  easily  culti- 
vated. P.  corallina,  the  Entire-leaved  Pieony,  is 
an  escape  on  Steep  Holmes  in  the  Severn.  The 
Northern  Asiatics  boil  and  eat  the  roots  of  P.  albi- 
.tora,  grinding  the  seeds,  and  putting  them  into  tea. 
They  employ  the  tubers  of  the  Common  Pieony  as  a 
medicine  for  internal  and  bilious  obstructions,  colic, 
dropsy,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  and  hysteria.  The 
infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  is  used  in  diarrhoea. 
The  seeds  are  caustic  and  cathartic. 

pse'-6-nIn,  s.  [Mod,  Lat.  pcpon(ia) ;  •in.] 
Chem. :  C.nHiO.  A  red  resinous  coloring  matter, 
obtained  by  heating  phenylic  alcohol  with  sul- 
phuric and  oxalic  acids,  ltdissolves  with  a  purple- 
red  color  in  ammonia  and  potash  lye,  and  separates, 
on  neutralization,  in  orange-colored  flocks;  melts 
at  80°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  off  phe- 
nylic alcohol. 

pse  6-n?,  pe'-6~nf ,  'plane,  *pianle,  *plone, 

*plOlne,  *paeonle,  «.    [O.  Fr.  pinne  (Fr.  pivoine); 
Italian  peonia,  from  Latin  /xroiiin;  Or.  imidnia.J 

[  P.EONIA.1 

Bot. :  The  genus  Pceonia,  and  spec.  P.  festiva  or 
nffleittaliit 

pa-gack  ,  s.    [Russ.]    A  Russian  wine  measure, 

containing  ten  gallons. 

*pa  ga  dore  ,  s.  [Sp.  puyador.]  A  paymaster,  a 
treasurer. 
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military  man,  (3)  a  heathen  or  pagan;  from  pagut 
=a  village.  The  last  use  of  the  word  dates  from 
the  fourth  century.  Trench  says  that  the  first  use  of 
the  word  in  this  sense  is  in  an  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  A.  L>.  36$.  Christianity  was  first 
preached  in  the  large  towns,  and  partly  on  this 
account  and  partly  from  the  greater  proneness  of 
the  people  of  cities  to  adopt  now  opinions,  it  rooted 
itself  at  the  great  centers  of  population  before 
greatly  affecting  the  country  parts ;  the  cities  were 
then  Christian,  while  the  country  people  were 
heathen,  and  the  word  paganus—A  villager,  conse- 
quently became  synonymous  with  heathen  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Lit.:  A  heathen,  an  idolater;  one  who  worships 
idols  or  false  gods.  (Applied  to  ono  who  is  not  a 
Christian,  a  Jew,  or  a  Mohammedan.) 

B.  At  adjective : 

1.  Heathen;    worshiping    idols     or  false  gods; 
idolatrous. 

"I  coma  now  to  the  Pngnn  idolater,  or  heathen."— 
Ilowell:  Utters,  bk.  li.,  lett.  11. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  worship  of  idols  or  false  gods; 
heathenish,  idolatrous. 

pa  ga,n  d6m,  K.  [Eng.  pagan;  -dom.]  Pagans 
collectively;  heathens;  paganism. 

"He  has  done  scanty  justice  to  the  latter  phase*  and 
supporters  of  pagandom." — Edinburgh  Kevtfie,  Jan.,  1H64, 
p.M. 

pa-gan  -Ic,  »pa-gan -Ick,  *pa-gan  -Ic  9.1,  adj. 
[Eng.  pagan;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
pagans  or  paganism ;  paganish,  heathen. 

"There  waa  alao  In  the  paoanic  fablea  of  the  gods,  a 
certain  mi  it  tiro  of  history." — Cudworth:  lnt.il.  System, 


pa   gan,  *palen,  "payen,  «.  &  a.    [Lnt.  paganus 

i.  ad].,  pertaining  to  a  village;  2.  subst.,  (1)  a 

villager,  a  rustic,   ('i)   a  civilian  as  opposed  to  a 


pa-gan  -Ic-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  paganical;  -/».] 
In  a  paganic  or  paganish  manner. 

"The  one  and  only  God  (saith  Clemens)  is  worshiped 
by  the  Greeks  pagan/catty." — Cudvwrth:  Inttlt.  System, 
p.  279. 

P&'-gan-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  pagan;  -i«h.]  Pertaining 
to  pagans  or  pagan  ism;  heathenish. 

"A  religion  that  will  bring  you  back  to  the  old  paganish 
idolatry."—  Sharp  •  Sermons,  vol.  it.,  »er.  1. 

pa  -gan-I;m,  *pa-gan-lsme,  «.  [Eng.  pagan; 
-ism.']  The  state  or  condition  of  a  pagan ;  heathen- 
ism ;  the  worship  of  idols  or  false  gods. 

"The  ruin  of  pagantim,  in  the  age  of  Theodosins,  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  example  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any 
ancient  and  popular  superstition." — Oibbon:  Rontan  Em< 
ptre,  ch.  xxviii. 

IT  Used  specially  of  that  of  ancient  Rome.  Licin- 
ius  having  made  war  against  Constantine,  A.  D. 
314,  and  again  in  324,  after  the  conversion  of  the 
latter  to  Christianity,  was  supported  by  the  good 
wishes  and  the  power  of  the  pagan  priests.  Con- 
stantine believed  that  paganism  was  a  danger  to 
the  throne,  and  began  to  discourage  it.  In  331 
he  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  pagan  temples 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Julian,  in  361, 
began  to  rebuild  them,  but  trie  work  ceased  with 
his  death.  In  385  Theodosius  I.  issued  an  edict 
against  pagan  sacrifices,  and  soon  afterward  closed 
the  temples  and  the  shrines.  In  388  the  Roman 
Senate  renounced  paganism,  and  in  391  it  was 
legally  abolished  through  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
and  afterward  gradually  died  away. 

tpa-gan'-I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  pagan;  -ity.\  Tho  state 
or  condition  of  a  pagan  ;  paganism. 

"Something  of  paganity  likewise  necessarily  conse- 
quent thereupon." — Cudworth:  Intrll.  System,  p.  661. 

pa'-gan-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  pagan;  -ize.} 

A.  Trant. :  To  render  pagan  or  heathenish ;  to 
convert  to  paganism. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  behave  like  pagans. 

pa -gan-ljf,  orfc.  [English  pagan;  -ly.]  Like  a 
pagan. 

"  I  am  not  so  paganly  superstitious." — STore:  Immortal- 
ity of  the  Saul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xfv. 

page  (1),  i.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  pagium,  accus. 
ofpa</»'ua=a  servant;  Sp.prtge;  Port. pngem;  Ital. 
paggio.  The  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  dis- 
puted; Diez  preferring  the  Ital.  paggio  to  Greek 
paidion,  dimm.of  pais=&  boy;  while  Littr6  prefers 
the  Low  Lat.  ;>«flius=a  rustic,  from  Lat.  pagua—a 
village.]  [PAGAN.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  United  States  a  male  attendant  upon  a 
legislative  body. 
*-.  A  youth,  a  lad,  a  boy,  a  child. 

"  Jucradle  it  lay,  and  wusa  propre  page." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,971. 

3.  In  foreign  countries  a  young  male  attendant 
upon  sovereigns,  princes,  nobles,  and  others  of  high 
rank  ;  a  boy  employed  to  go  on  errands,  attend  to 
the  door,  &c. 

"  Promptly  as  a  page 
Bound  on  some  errand  of  delight." 

Wordsworth:    White  Di>f  <tf  Rylstone,  iv. 


pagery 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Brickmak.:  The   track   carrying   the   pallets, 
which  support  the  newly-molded  bricks. 

2.  Dress:    A  contrivance  for  holding  up  the  skirts 
of  a  lady's  dress,  that  they  may  not  drag  on  the' 
ground. 

3.  Entam.  (pi.) :  The  family  Uraniidn-  (q.  v.). 
pate  (2),«.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pagina=a  page  or  leaf, 

so  called  because  the  leaves  were  originally  made- 
of   strips   of    papyrus-leaves    fastened    together; 
pango  (root  pag-)  =  to  fasten.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  One  side  of  a  loaf. 

"  The  book  from  whose  pages  she  ung  the  old  Puritan 
anthem."  LmtfUtaVi  Milts  Sta»dtsli,  ill. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  record,  a  writing;  as,  the   paget  of   Holy 
Writ. 

(2)  An  episode,  an  event. 

"A  bright  page  in  her  military  history." — London  Daityi 
Telegraph. 

II.  Print. :  Typo  set  up  for  one  side  of  a  leaf, 
page-cord,  s. 

Printing:  Strong,  smooth  cord,  cut  in  suitable' 
lengths  to  tie  up  a  page  of  type.  It  is  wound  three 
or  four  times  about  the  type,  and  the  ends  tucked 
under,  not  tied. 

page-gauge, «.    [GAUGE,  ».,  II.  6.] 
page-paper,  s. 

Print.:  Smooth,  stout  paper,  on  which  the  pages 
of  type  in  the  progress  of  a  work  are  placed  safely 
until  a  form  is  ready  to  be  imposed. 

•page  (1),  t'.  t.  [PAGE  (1),  ».]  To  attend  on  or 
follow  as  a  page. 

"Will  these  mom'd  trees, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels?  " 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athena,  iv.  3. 

page  (2),v.  t.  [PAGE  (2),*.]  To  mark  or  number 
the  pages  in  a  book  or  manuscript. 

pag-eant,  *pag  en,  *pag  ent,  'pag-1  ant. 
*pag-ln,  *pag-yn,  *pal  ande,  *pay  ande,  s.  &  a. 
[Low  Lat.  pagina,  from  Lat.  pango=to  fasten,  to 
fix.  For  the  excrescent  t  cf.  ancient,  tyrant,  pheas- 
ant, &c.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  A  movable  scaffold,  on  which  a  play  was  pre- 
sented ;  a  stage,  a  platform. 

"Eschatfaut,  a  pageant,  or  scaffold." — Jttnin.<-.  .Vown- 
clator,  1585. 

2.  A  play  performed  upon  a  stage. 

"The  individual  plays  were  usually  called  pageants,  a 
name  derived  from  the  vehicle  on  which  they  were  exhib- 
ited."— If ard:  Originofthe  English  Drama,  1.82. 

3.  A    triumphal    car,  chariot,  statue,  figure,  or 
other  object  exhibited  or  carried  in  public  shows 
or  processions. 

"Pegmale,  a  stage  or  frame  whereon  pageants  be  set  or 
carried." — Cotyrare. 

*4.  A  part  in  a  play. 

r>.  An  exhibition,  a  spectacle,  a  show,  a  theatrical 
exhibition.  • 

"  The  Caesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust." 

•     Byron:  CMlde  Uarold,  iv.  89. 

6.  Anything  showy,  without  stability  or  duration. 
"  We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  yon." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  348. 

B.  As  adj.:  Showy,  pompous,  ostentatious. 
"  Were  she  ambitious,  she'd  disdain  to  own, 

The  pageant  pomp  of  such  a  servile  throne." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  v.  L 
tpig  -eant,  v.  t.    [PAGEANT,  «.]    To  exhibit  in  a 
show  ;  to  mimic  as  in  a  theater ;  to  play. 

"  He  pageants  us." — Shakesp.:  Troiltts,  i.  8. 
pag  -eant-ry,  «.     [Eng.  pageant;  -rj/.]     Pomp, 
show,  pageants;  ostentatious  display  or  shows. 

"If  pageantry  be  of  any  use  in  politics,  it  is  of  use  as  a- 
means  of  striking  the  imagination  of  the  multitude." — 
.tfacaulav.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

page -hood,  «.  [Eng.  page  (l),s.;  -Aood.]  The 
condition,  state,  or  position  of  a  page. 

pa-gel  liis,  8.  [Mod.  Latin,  dim.  frompa^ru* 
(q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Pagrina  (q.  v.).  Seven  species 
are  known.  Pagellus  erythrinus  is  the  Becker,  and 
P.  centrodontus  the  Common  Sea-Bream  of  tho 
English  coasts ;  the  young  of  the  latter  are  called 
Chad  by  Cornish  and  Devon  fishermen.  P.  titmiii 
is  the  Spanish  Sea-Bream,  and  P.  lithnaniithug* 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  four  feet  long, 
is  dried  for  export  and  sale  to  whalers. 

«pag'-er-y,  ».    [Eng.  page  (1),  s. ;  -r».1    Tho  com- 
dition,  rank,  or  position  of  a  page;  pagehood. 
"Seven  liberal  deadly  sciences  otpagerf, 
Or  rather  paganism." 

Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  i.  1. 


boll,    boy;     po~u.t,    jowl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  C 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shfin;      -tion,      -aion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    4c.  =  Del,     deL 


paggle 
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painful 


•Pag  -gle,  r.  t.  A  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  "The  won! 
JKH-IIIM  formed  out  of  reminiscences  of  imdille  aud 
*<!./.•  rf.X|w«*rr:  sliriiheardtCal.:  Frfc..M."  (Priif. 
Ward:  <>l,l  Eugliith  Drama  (Clar.  Press  SIT.  . 

A.  /  riiittitivt:    To  impregnate,  to  render  preg- 
nant (?).    (Katht:  Lenten  ntnffe.\ 

B.  lull-linn. :  To  dangle,  to  hang  heavily. 
"With  HI  routing  dug«  that  pagglf  to  the  ground." 

Ureeur:    Frim-  Haeiat. 

'pag  1  ant.  ».    [I'AOKANT,*.] 
•pagll,  t.    [PAIOLE.  J 
*pag  In,  *pag  yn, «.    [PAGEANT.*.] 
pa    gl  na,  *.    [Lnt.--a  leaf,  a  page.] 
Hul.:  The  surface  of  a  leaf. 

•pit  In  »1,  ii.  |  l.at.  pagina  =  u  leaf,  a  page.] 
<'onsi-ling  of  pages. 

"An  expression   proper  unto  the  payimil  liook*  of  our    and    /'.    bocag 
tliuas."— Kroime;   \  ul<j<n-  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

na*  1  na    tlon,  ».    [Lat.  pagina  =  &  page.]    The 

;  the  system  of 


gSph    I  16s,  «.    [(ir.  payoi=icr,  and  philia 


pall    f6l,  «.    [Eng.  pail;  -ful(l).}    The  quantity 

A  that  a  pail  will  hold, 

genus  of    Phocida-.  founded  by    (iray.  "Yon  same  cloud  cannot  chuse  but  fall  by  pailful*."  — 

There  are  two   species,  from  the    North   Pacific  and  Shakenp.:  Tempett,  ii.  2. 

North  Atlantic.    Pagophilu*  (Phoca)  gnenlnndu-ia  pain,  'palne,  *payne,  *pelne,  *peyne.  «.    [Fr. 

is  the  Saddleback  or  Common  Oreeulaud  Snal,  with  nriar  .from  Lat.  j><rnn  =  punishment,  penalty,  pain, 

u  host  of  other  popular  names.  from  (Jr.  point;=penalty ;  cogti.  with  Sp.,  Port.,  4 


=  loving.J 

'    /.  :  A 


.,,  Lat- B"ut-pl- 

"YrWnyi/'A'irroiipof  Sparidw  (Sea-Breams).    The  P"f  (»•)•] 

jaws  have  conical  teeth  in  frout,  and  molars  at  the  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

>-i<li-s.    They  feed  on  mollu-k-    and  Crustaceans;  |.  Penalty  or  punishment  suffered;  suffering  or 


genera,  Lethrinus,  Spluvrodou,  Pagellus,  Pagrus.  evil  inflicted  or  following,  as  the  penalty  or  pan- 
mi  Clirysophrys.  ishment  of  a  crime.  Now  only  in  the  phrases,  on 
pag  rfis,  «.  [Latin  from  Or.  pagrot- Pageltut  pain  vf,  paint  and  penallirt. 


Ichthy.:  A  genus  of   Pagrina  (q.  v.). 
species  arc  known,  chiefly  from  the  warmer  parts 


Thirteen 


'On  the  pain  of  death." 

Skaketp. :  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  iii.  1. 

~ , f —  —  ^ —  2.  Bodily  suffering;  distress,  torture,  or  suffering 

of  the  temperate  zones.  Paanuvulgariit.P.  0111-190,    Of  t|ie  body  arising  from  a  derangement  of    tun 
and  P.  bocagii  are  from  the  Mediterranean.     P.    functions,  or  from  a  separation  of  parts,  t.-nsion. 
aiiiyrops,  from  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  is    or  pressure ;  an  afflicting  sensation  of  the  body  ;  an 
the  Scup,  Porgy,  or  Misbcup,  an  important  food-    ache,  a  smart,  a  throe, 
fish,  about  eighteen  inches  long;  weight  about  four       3    (PI.)  Specif.:  The  throes  or  travail  of  child- 


pounds.     P.  unicolor,  the  Snapper,  is  very  common    birth 

>,,f  »  on  the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand     It  is       -she  bowed  herself  and  travailed;  for  her 

[Latin  pagina.]   A  page  ol  wk.    exceiient  eating,  and  attains  a  length  of  three  feet 

and  a  weight  of  about  twenty  pounds. 
*pig    U  ma,  ».    [A  word  of  no  signification.] 
ZoOl.:  Oray's  name  for  fiulo  larnitta,  to  which 
he  gave  generic  distinction.    (D'Orbigny.) 

pa  gitr    I  an,  >'-  A   -.     [Mod.  Latin  pagurda); 
Eng.  udj.  suff.  -iii/i.] 

A.  Atadj.:  Of  or  pertainingto  the  genus  Pagurns. 

B.  A*  fttbst. :  Any  individual  of   the   genus    1'n-    '     '*c". 


•pag  Ine,  >. 

pat  Ing,  «.  [Eng.  page,  v.]  The  act  of  marking 
«ir  numbering  the  pages  of  a  book  or  manuscript ; 
pagination. 

paglng-machine,  «. 

Printing:  A  machine  for  giving  the  consecutive 
numbers  to  the  pages  of  an  account  or  blank  book. 

|  Nt'MHERINO-MACBINE.] 

pa  g&  da,  *pa  -g8d,  *pa-g6  tha,  *nint.  [Port. 
yi'i'Kl'i,  pagode,  a  corrupt,  of  Pers.  6ufA.-o<ia/t=an 


came 
upon  her."— 1  Samuel  iv.  19. 

4.  Uneasiness  or  distress  of  mind ;  anxiety,  solici- 
tude. 

5.  Labor ;  task  to  be  performed. 

"  To  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pafn  '" 

Shakenp..-  Taming  t,f  the  Shrete,  Iii.  1. 

6.  Trouble,  labor. 

7.  Careful   application  or  labor:   care;   trouble 

anything.      (Oenerally  used    in   tb» 
•   i.) 


I.  The  temple  of  an  idol  in  India.  They  belong 
IK, ?li  to  antiquity  aud  modern  times.  Some  are 
wonderfully  large  and  magnificent.  They  consist 
4if  one  or  more  quadrangular  courts  with  towers  at 
the  corners,  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Large  pyramids 
rising  in  stages  cover  the  entrance,  behind  which 


pa  gttr    1  d»,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.pu</u>-(u»);  Lat.    ulnrnoun. 
fern.  |il.  adj.  suff.  -.' 


•ly  used  as  a  sing- 


'. | 


n    'L. ™ 
a,  and  Birgus 


Itill  of  pains  and  i>enaltie»:  [  Bn.i.  (:)),  a.,  B.  I. 
.  T-Crabs;  a  family  of    2  (10)]. 

three  genera  :  Pas-urus,       n    Phv,ioL.  Tno  stimulation  beyond  a  certain 
amount  of  any  ordinary  nerve  of  general  fueling 

pa  glir    us,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  pagottros.  from    produces  pain;  so  does  almost  any  stimulation  of 
:i//ivmi  =  to  be  solid,  and  oiir«=a  tail.]  an  ordinary  nerve  trunk.     (Foster.) 

ZoOl.    <t  _  Palaout.:    HeriniUcrab,    Soldier-crab;       pain,  *palne,  *pelne,  *peyne,  v.f.4  i.  [PAIN, ».] 

A.  Transitive: 


••iic-tTd  colonnades.    Inside  the  courts  are  lustral 

l«Mils,  colonnades,  and  large  halls,  called  TschultrU,       „ . 

whirh  are  used  to  loilge  pilgrmis  in.    Small  side-  f|,c  typical  genus  of  the  family  Paguridie.     The 

temples  appear  with  onpolai  surmounting  the  ac-  8,,ecies  are  numerous  on  almost  every  coast.    They 

ce.saory  buildings.     Behind  the  first  court  is  often  a  occupy  the  cast-off  shells  of  gasteropoda,  attaching        '•  To  punish  ;  to  inflict  punishment  or  penalties 

Hecond  and  a  third,  in  which,  finally,  the  chief  tern-  themselves  thereto  by  the  hooked  appendages  of    on. 

l.le  stands.    Although  the  architecture  of  all  these  the  abdomen.     (Bell.)     The  genus  is  apparently       '-•  To  cause  to  endure  bodily  or  physical  suffering; 

rhich  is  of  Pliocene    to  afflict  or  distress  with  bodily  pain ;  to  torture. 


constructive  designs  has  no  pretensions  to  artistic    represented  in  the  Red  Crag,  which 


or  stylic  importance,  still  a  wonderfully  fantastic    age. 


effect  ii  produced  by  a  tasteless  excess  in  peculiar 
ornamentation  anil  architectural  features.  The 
most  important  pagi>das  are  those  of  Madura,  Tan- 
Jore,  and  Chillimbaram.  The  most  celebrated  is 
tli -it  of  Juggernaut,  in  the  island  of  Ramisseram, 
completed  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
All  these  buildings  are  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  with 
vertical  stages,  which  are  separated  by  curved  roofs 
and  terminate  above  in  the  form  of  a  cupola.  Rows 
of  small  ciifxilas  stand  out  from  the  roofs  of  the 
•Kiges. 

"  Wild  cr^-ttH  as;>nyiwf  ever  decked." 

Seott:  iMly  of  <*••  I**',  i.  11. 

t2.  An  idol. 


pah,  «.  (Native  name.]  In  New  Zealand  u  native 
fortified  camp. 

pah,  inter}.  [An  onoroatopoetic  word.]  An  ex- 
clamation of  disgust  or  contempt. 

*'And  smelt  so?    AiA.'"— Shakenp. .-  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

paid,  *paide,  *payd,  "payed,  pret.  <t  pa.  par. 
oft:  [PAV  (l).r.] 

pal  deb  tics,  «.  [Greek  paideutikf  (terhni)  = 
(the  art)  of  education;  }i«idrnu=to  educate;  pa  it 
i  genit.  /IIII'I/IMI  u  boy,  a  child.]  The  science  or  art 
of  education  or  teaching. 

Pit   die.  «.    [PADDLE  (2),  «.]    A  hoe,  a  plow,  a 


8.  A  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  current  in  Hindustan.    gtatT  a  paddle     (Srotck.) 
and  varying  '~  


value  in  ditl'er- 
«in  t  loca  1  i  t  i  e  s 
from  $2  to  $2.2S. 
The  coin,  when 
made  of  gold,  la 
of  the  exact  size 
of  the  illustra- 
tion, and  its 
value  by  weight 
Is  equivalent  to 


Pagoda. 


about  $].8Uof  American  standard  gold  coinage, 
pagoda-stone,  • .   |  PAOODITE.] 
pagoda-tree, «. 

1.  flot. :  /'/itmierm   itrHininiita,  a  small,  elegant 
tree,  ronimon  about  villages  in  India.    The  tl..u,.|- 
are  white  anil  yellow,  tinged  with  red. 

2.  A  mythic  India  tree,  supposed  to  bear  the  coins 
called  pagodas  as  iti  fruit. 

•    Vo  »/uiA.-r  the  pagoda-tree :  To  obtain  money  in 
India  by   some  snort  and  easy  process.     (Anglo- 

I  ,rl  i'Ht 


paldle-cock,  «.    [PADDLE-COCK.] 
pal    die,  r.  i.    [PADDLE,  r.]    To  paddle,  to  dab- 
ble in  wat«r,  Ac. ;  to  walk  with  short,  quick  steps. 

•pale.  v.  t.   [PAT,  (1),  t-.] 
•pale, ».    [PAY,  «.] 

1.  Satisfaction,  liking. 

2.  Pay,  remuneration,  reward. 

pal   gle,  pa   gll,  pa   gle, «.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
I '"'I. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Cowslip, 
pallf ,  v.  f.   [PACK.]  To  beat,  to  thrash.  (Scotch.) 
palks, «.    I  I' UK.  |    Blows ;  a  beating,  a  thrashing. 
"  He  deserved  his  palkt  fur't  " — Scott:  Guy  Mannerlny, 


pall,  'payle,  'palle,    'peal,  >.    [O.  Fr.  piiele 
[>in  tti  :  from  Lnt.  pittetltt,  dimin. of  p«/era=a  dish:    ing. 
Ir.  padhal=a  pail,  a  ewer;(iael.  jni(lhal  =  &  ewer. ] 
A  vessel  of  metal  or  wood,  in  which  milk  or  water  is 


"  Pleasure  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  his  leg,  that  just 
before  had  been  HO  much  patnetl  by  the  fetter.  —Addiuon. 

S.  To  cause  to  suffer  mentally;  to  afflict  with 
mental  pain ;  to  distress,  to  agonize,  to  torture,  to 
grieve. 

"I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart,  because  thou  hast 
heard,  O  ray  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet."— Jeremiah 
iv.  III. 

4.  To  trouble,  to  worry. 

r>.  To  exert;  to  put  to  pains  or  trouble.  (With  the 
reflexive  pronoun.) 

"Ever  more  these  hags  themselves  did  paine 

To  sharpen  him."          Speuter:  F.  V-  V.  ill.  41. 
B.  littruns.:  To  suffer. 

"Ho  shalt  thou  cease  to  plague,  and  I  \o pain." 

llantel,  la  EnyltiH  Oarner,  I.  586 

pain  -a-ble,  *payn  a  ble,  *pen-l  ble,  «.  (Eug. 

pain;  -able.] 

1.  Causing  pain  ;  full  of  pain  ;  painful. 

"  The  manlcles  of  Astyages  were  not  the  lease  weighty 
and  paynable  for  being  composed  of  gold  or  silver."— 
/•>»•/ V"  •  Liberty  and  Serrttwte,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Taking    pains;     careful,    watchful,    diligent, 
anxious. 

•pain  de  main,     *payn  de  mayne.     "palne 
malne,  «.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of  fine  white  bread. 
"'l'iii/i«i'-in<,iitu'*  prevaly 
s.- Ii,  i  fett  fra  the  pantry." 

MX.  Lincoln,  A.  I.  17,  to.  186. 

paln-ful,  'palne  full,  "peln  full,  -peyn  ful. 
a.    [Eng_.  pa»n;  s. ; -/u/(/).| 
1.  Taking  pains;  careful,  industrious;   pain-tak- 


carried. 


r>s  »A    rtlt«  •     I  Vna  a,,ir    :i.t\i:,.\t       pall-brush,  ».    A  brush  with  hard,  stiff  bristles, 

pa  go    Q»te,«.    [hng.paoxxlit,  ..suff.-i/c  l.Vin.).}        ',-...    ,i..iries.    kitchens.    Ac.,    for  cleaning    the 


"Within  fourteen  generations  the  royal  blood  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  ran  in  the  veins  of  plain  Joseph,  u  pain- 
ful carpenter."— Fuller:  Holy  H'ur,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxil. 

2.  Full  of  or  causing  pain,  uneasiness,  or  di- 1  n--. 


1.  A  compact  variety  of  pyrophvllita  (q.  T.),  which 
is  sometimes  used  for  slate  pencils. 

2.  The  same  as  AOALMATOLITE  (q.  v.). 

•pig  -O-my's,  lubtt.    [Or. pagot-ice,  and  myt=» 

ZiM.:  A  genus  of  Phocidie,  founded  by  (iray. 
There  are  two  species  inhabiting  the  North  Sea,  the 
North  Pacific,  and  the  coasts  of  Japan.  I'liiiomyt 
faetidut  is  the  Floe-rat,  or  Ringed  Seal,  now  gener- 
ally classed  with  Phoca  (q.  T.). 


used  In    dairies,    kitchens,   Ac.,    for  cleaning  the    of  body  ;  accompanied  by  pain  or  suffer'ing. 
anglesof  pails  and  other  ves- 1  ..  w  wl(h  m        Bnd  mnd  flt> .. 

pall-lathe,   --    A    lathe    in  which    buckets   are  shalitip.:  Rap,  vf  Lucrtce.  MK 


turned  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides,  the  ends  trued 
and  dressed,  and  the  croze  made, 
pail-machine,   >.    A    bucket-making    machine. 

pall  ir,  «.  [Lat.  paJ*ari«=pertaining  tochaff; 
//.!/•  M  chall.  |  A  straw  bed,  a  palliasse. 

"At  this  day  we  use  still  to  call  our  pollen  still  by  the 
name  of  ilramenla."— f.  Holland  Pllnu,  xlx.  1. 


Ii.  Causing  mental  pain,  suffering,  or  anxiety :  <ii- 
tressiug,  grievous. 

"Thy  part  is  done— thy  painful  part." 

tfiiraiwrtll:    H'klte  Dae,  ii 

4.  Requiring  labor,  toil,  or  exertion;  laborious, 
toilsome. 

"  Marching  In  thep..oi/ul  neld." 

Snakrtp.:  Henry  V..  iv.  I 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
OP.     wbre,     wolf,     wSrk. 


what,     All,     father;      we.     wet,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     t6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre.     vnite.     cur.     rule,     full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
B,    o  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot 
ty  -a.      qu  =  kw. 


painfully 


5.  Difficult,  liard. 

"  When  I  thought  to  know  thin.  It  wa«  too  painful  for 
n*."  —  l'satiu  Ixxiii.  16. 

6.  Done  or  executed  with  care  and  painstaking; 
exact,  precise. 

pain    f dl-iy ,  adv.    [Eug.  painful;  -(//.] 

1.  \Viili  rare  or  painstaking;  industriously,  dili- 
gently. 

"Whoever  would  be  truly  thankful,  let  him  live  in 
noine  honewt  vocation,  and  therein  bestow  himself  faith- 
fully ami  painfully." — Sanderson:  .Sermon*,  i.  2A1. 

'_'.  \Vithjwinorsufferingof  body  or  miud  ;  so  as 
to  cause  pain. 

pain  -fill  ness,  "peyn  lul  nesse,  *ni>xi.  [Eng. 
jj<'/.<fnY,'  -new*.] 

1.  Painful  or  laborious  effort ;  painstaking,  care- 
fulness, exactness,  laboriousness. 

"'i  the  holiness  of  their  living,  and  painfulness  of 
their  preaching." — Fuller:  Holy  War,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  painful,  or  of  causing  pain 
or  suffering;  pain  or  suffering,  physical  or  meutal. 

"In  the  way  that  thou  goest,  wearisomeness,  painful- 
tiexw,  hunger,  perils." — Itunij""  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

pal  nlm,  *pay-nym, «.  &  a.    [PAYNIM.I 

pain -less,  *pain  les,  a.    [English  pain ;  •less.'] 

Free  from    pain ;  not   attended   with   or   causing 

pain. 

"Stoop  with  their  painless  shafts,  and   strike    them 
dead."  Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv. 

pain  ISss  -If,  nrfr.  [Eng.  painlemi;  -ly.]  In  a 
painless  manner;  without  pain. 

pain  less  ness,  *paine  less  nesse,  ».  [Eng. 
painless;  -ness.]  Tile  quality  or  state  of  being 
painless ;  freedom  from  pain ;  as,  the  painlessnesi* 
•of  a  surgical  operation. 

"If  not  health,  yet  relaxation  and  patnlessnesse."—Bp. 
Ball:  Contempl.;  ilir  Blixuty  Issue  Healed. 

pains,  tak  §r,  ».  [Eng.  pains,  and  taker.]  One 
•win i  takes  pains  in  the  doing  of  anything;  a  pains- 
taking person. 

"I'll  prove  a  true  paitistaker  day  and  night." 

Oay.     (Toad.) 

pain?  tak  Ing,  'paynes  tak-ynge,  a.  &  i. 
{Eng.  pains,  and  taking.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Taking  pains  in  the  doing  of  any- 
thing;  laborious,   careful,    diligent,    industrious; 
characterized  by  care  and  attention. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  taking  of  care  or  pains ;  care- 
iu  1  attention. 

"  A  poor  gratuity  for  your  painstaking." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.i  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5. 

pain;  wor  thy1,  a.  [Eng.  pains,  and  worthy.] 
Deserving  of  pains,  care  or  attention ;  repaying  the 
taking  of  pains. 

paint,  *paynt,  *pelnt,  *peynt,  v.  t.  &  i.   [O.  Fr. 

.fteint,  paint  (Fr.  peint ),  pa.  par.  of  peindre, paindre, 
^Fr.  peindre)  =  to  paint,  from  Lat.  pinyo  (pa.  par. 
j>tcftt»)  =  to  paint;  allied  to  Sansc.  m'jy  =  to  dye,  to 
color ;  pi'n/ara=yellow,  tawny.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Literally: 

1.  To  cover  or  coat  with  paint ;  to  lay  color  or 
.coloring  substances  on ;  to  decorate  or  adorn  with 
«olorj  as,  to  paint  a  house  or  a  wall. 

2.  To  color,  to  dye,  to  tinge. 

"Painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood." 

Shakes/i.:  King  John,  lit  2. 

3.  To  represent  by  delineation   and  colors;    to 
•draw  or  form  a  likeness  or  representation  of  in 
colors. 

"  Ther-on  y-peynt  was  and  y-wrot 
The  ymage  of  our  Lady."        Robert  of  Glouc.,  p.  174. 

4.  To  adorn  or  ornament  with  artificial  colors ;  to 
lay  artificial  colors  on. 

"  Jezebel  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head." — 2  Kings 
ix.  30. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  diversify  with  colors. 

"  Cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  To  representor  exhibit  to  the  mind;  to  describe, 
•to  depict,  to  image. 

"  I  paint  him  in  the  character." 

Shakesp. :   Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

\.  To  practice  painting ;  as,  He  paints  well. 
2.  To  ornament  the  face  with  artificial    colors, 
with  a  view  to  beautifying  it 

"  To  patch,  nay,  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Nor  would  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  24. 

*3.  To  drink.  (Probably  an  allusion  to  Macbeth, 
ii.  3.) 

"  The  muse  is  dry    ... 
And  fain  would  paint — imbibe  the  vulgar  call." 

Kingsley:  Tteo  Years  Ago,  ch.  xxiv. 
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paint,*.   [PAINT,  r.l 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  coloring  substance;  colors  used  by  the  artist, 
and  so  prepared  as  to  be  applied  with  a  brush ;  a 
color ;  a  pigment,  white  or  colored.    Colors  may  be 
either  simple  or  compound;   they  are  principally 
derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom. 

"His  colors  laid  so  thick  on  every  place, 
As  only  showed  the  paint,  but  hid  the  face." 

Dryden:  To  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

2.  Color  laid  on  the  face  with  a  view  to  beautify 
it ;  rouge. 

"Bid  faith  and  beauty  die,  and  taint 
Her  heiirt  with  fraud,  her  face  with  paint." 

Praed:  Tu  Julia. 

II.  Rubber  Manufart. :  Stuff  mixed  with  caout- 
chouc in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  intended 
to  harden  it.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  whiting,  plast*r-of- 
paris,  lamp-black,  pitch,  and  other  materials  are 
used. 

palnt-bOX,  subst.  A  small  box  with  divisions  in 
which  paints,  paint-brushes,  and  other  necessaries 
for  painting  are  kept. 

paint-brush,  «.  A  brush  for  laying  on  paint. 
Paint-brushes  are  generally  made  of  hogs'  bristles, 
but  for  artistic  purposes  the  hair  of  other  animals, 
as  the  fitch,  badger,  sable,  and  camel,  is  employed. 

palnt-strake, «. 

Nnut.:  The  uppermost  strake  of  plank  immedi- 
ately below  the  plank-sheer.  Also  called  the  sheer- 
strake.  [STHAKE.] 

paint  -3d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PAINT,  r.] 

A.  An  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Languuye  ' 

I.  Lit.:  Coated  or  covered  with  paint;  colored; 
represented  or  drawn  in  colors. 

•2.  F itj, :  Artificial,  counterfeit,  unreal. 

"I  called  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen." 
Shakesp.-  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Botany    (of  colors) :    Disposed  in  streaks  of 
unequal  intensity. 

painted-bat,  s.    [KERIVOULA.] 
*painted-cloth,  «.    Cloth  or  canvas  painted  in 
oil,  a  cheap  substitute  for  tapestry. 

painted-cup, 

Hut.:  A  popular  name  for Castilleja. 
painted-emys,  s. 

ZiM.:  Emus  picta,  common  in  the  eastern  and 
central  parts  or  the  United  States. 

painted-lady,  s. 

Entom.:  Pyrameis  cardui.  Wings  pale  orange- 
red,  mottled  with  black,  the  forewings  with  five 
white  spots.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  thistles,  and 
in  some  years  the  butterfly  is  extremely  common  in 
waste  places. 

•painted-mischief,  s.    Playing  cards. 
palnted-plectropus,  ». 

Zool.:    Plectropus  pictuf,  a   frog  from   Manilla. 
The  ground  tint  is  brown,  with  black  spots. 
painted-ray,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Raja  maculata,  the  Homelyn  Ray. 
painted-snipes,  s.  pi. 
Ornith.:  The  genns  RhynchiBa  (q.  v.). 
paint'-e"r  (1),  *paint-our,  s.   [Eng.  paint:  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  paints;  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
paint;  a  house-painter  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  artist  who  represents  scenes  in  nature,  by 
the  aid  of  color,  on  fiat  surfaces.    Painters  may  be 
divided  into  four  principal  grades:  The  historic 
painter,  the  landscape  painter,  the  portrait  painter, 
and  the  marine  painter ;  and  subdivided  intoothers, 
which  comprehend    the   genre  painters  and  those 
connected  with  the  manufacturing  arts. 

painter  and  glazier,  ».  A  tradesman  who  com- 
bines the  business  of  a  house-painter  with  that  of  a 
glazier  (q.  v.). 

painter's-colic,  s.    [LEAD-POISONING.] 

paint  er  (2), «.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  pouter 
=a  noose,  from  O.  Fr.  pantie,re=n  snare  for  birds; 
panthi&re  =  a  great  swoop-net  (Cotgrave.)  ;  Latin 
panthera=&  hunting-net  for  wild  beasts,  from  Gr. 
pan<Aer<w=catching  all :  pas,  neat.  pon=all,  and 
Mier=awild  beast;  Ital.  pantiera, panthfra=  fowl- 
ing-net;  Ir.  painteir;  Gael.  paiilntear=a  snare.] 

Nautical : 

1.  The  bow  rope  which  fastens  a  boat  to  a  wharf 
or  alongside  a  snip. 

"The  hemp  Is  so  poor  that  it  breaks  like  the  painter  of 
a  boat."— O.  aacdonaldi  Seaboard  Parish,  p.  684. 

2.  A  rope  by  which  the  shank  of  an  anchor  is 
secured  to  the  gunwale ;  a  shank-painter. 
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paint  3r(3),«.  [Soedef.]  A  corruption  of  pan- 
ther. (United  States. i 

•paint  Sr  If,  o.  [Eng.  painter  (1) ;  -If/.]  Like 
a  painter's  work. 

"  It  was  a  very  whit*  *>d  red  virtu*,  which  you  could 
pick  out  of  a  paintertf  «lose  of  a  visage."— Sidnei.- 
Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

tpalnt  8r  ship,  'paint uw-shlp,  subst.  [Eng. 
paTnttr  (I);  -ship.]  The  suite  »r  condition  of  a 
painter.  / 

"Let  him  striue  also  to  continue  still  in  his  cliiete 
paintourship." — Bp.  Gardner:  of  True  Obedience,  fol.  47. 

paint  -Ing,  *paynt-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  tuiat. 

[PAINT,  f.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:   (Bee   tho 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  occupation  of  laying  on  colors, 
or  of  producing  upon  a  plane  surface  the  form  and 
color  of  objects  by  means  of  a  pencil  or  crayon,  and 
of  various  colored  substances  or  pigments;  the  art 
or  act  of  covering  surfaces  with  pigments  for  decor- 
ation or  protection.    Painting  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal parts:  design,  or  the  art  of  representing  the 
contour  of  objects,  and  color,  which  gives  to  the 
object  not  only  the  color,  but  also  the  form  and 
relief  proper  to  each  object.   The  different  subjects 
with  which    painting  is  occupied  are,  historical, 
portrait,  landscape,  genre,  sea-pieces,  battle-pieces, 
fruit  and  flowers,  miniature.    The  technical  pro- 
cesses of  painting  are,  fresco,  distemper,  with  an 
aqueous  medium,  encaustic,  with  a  wax  medium. 
In  glass  and  enamel  painting  the  medium   is  an 
essential  oil.    The  other  medium  is  oil,  with  which 
the  majority  of  paintings  are  executed.    [DISTEM- 
PER, ENAMEL-PAINTING,  FRESCO,  GLASS-FAINTING.] 

"  True  poetry  the  painter's  power  displays; 
True  painting  emulates  the  poet's  lays." 

Masnn :  Fresnoy;  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  A  picture;    the  representation  or  likeness  of 
anything  executed  in  colors. 

"3.  Color  laid  on  ;  paint. 

"You'll  stain  your  lips  with  oily  palatine." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  v.  S. 

•paint  -Ing  ness,  subst.  [Eng. painting;  -ness.] 
Picturesqueness. 

"  The  expression  and  paintingneas  of  the  style." — /.'••''- 
berds:  Memoirs  of  H'.  Taylor,  i.  874. 

paint  less,  a.  [Eng.  paint;  -less.'}  That  can- 
not be  painted,  depicted,  or  described. 

"  By  woe  in  paintless  patience  it  excels." 

Savage:   Wanderer,  ii. 

•paint  ress,  ».  [Eng.  paint;  -rera.]  A  female 
painter. 

•paint  -ure.  *pelnt-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  peint- 
ure).]  The  art  of  painting ;  painting. 

"  The  show'ry  arch    .     .    .    with  thousand  shows 
Of  painture  varied."  J.  Philips:  Cider,  Ii. 

paint  -f,  a.  [Eng.  paint,  s. ;  -//.  ]  A  term  applied 
to  paintings  of  which  the  appearance  is  unnatural, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  effect  is  produced  ia 
obtruded  on  the  spectator. 

"Although  the  carnations  are  rather  painty,  his  work 
is  very  pretty."—  Athenceum,  May  23,  1886,  p.  666. 

pair,  «palre,  *payre,  *pelre,  *peyre,  «.  [Fr. 
pai're=a  pair  or  couple  of\  from  pair=like,  alike, 
equal,  matching,  from  Lat.  parent,  accns.  of  par 
=  equal,  alike;  8p.  par.;  Ital.  paro;  Ger.  &  T>ut. 
paar.]  [PAB,  PEER,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language:         . 

1.  Two  equal  or  like  things ;  two  things  of  a  kind, 
similar  in  form,  or  applied  to  the  same  purpose  or 
use ;  a  couple. 

"  There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  H.  39. 

2.  Two  of  a  sort ;  a  couple,  a  brace ;  a  set  of  two. 
"In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 

The  astonish'd  slaves."  Byron:  Lara,  i.  15. 

3.  A  married  couple ;  man  and  wife. 

"There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  there 
Had  Hv'd  long  married,  and  a  happy  pair." 

Dryden.-  Orid:  Metamorphosis  vill. 

4.  Two   horses  harnessed  to  a  carriage;  as,  to 
drive  in  a  carriage  and  pair. 

5.  A  set ;  any  lumber  of  like  or  equal  things ;  as, 
a  pair  of  cards-   a  pack  of  cards ;  a  pair  of  organs 
=a  set  of  organ-pipes,  i.  <-.,  an  organ ;  a  pair  of 
stairs=a  night  of  stairs;  a  pair  of  beads -a  set  of 
beads,  Ac. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  A  gang,  a  party.    [PABE, ».l 

2.  Parliament:    Two    members  of   a   legislative 
body  belonging  to  opposite  parties,  who  agree  not 
to  vote  on  some  special  occasion,  or  for  a  certain 
time.    [  PAIEING,  C.  2.J 

"  'We  want  a  brace  of  pairs,'  laid  Lord  Milford.  'Will 
you  two  fellows  pair?'" — Disraeli:  Sybil. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -•  sian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  sufis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,      d«L 


pair-royal 


•  riiir 

Math. :  Two  values  00  related  that  neither  can 
ezut  without  tin-  ntln»r.  Thus,  in  an  equation  be- 
tween two  variables,  if  any  value  be  assumed  for 
one,  and  tho  corresjMmding  value  of  the  other  be 
deduced,  tin'  assumed  and  deduced  values  are 
called  a  pair  of  values.  ( 'onvorsely,  if  either  of  the 
deduced  values  lire  >tibstitut«dt  the  assumed  value 
will  result. 

'pair-royal.  «.  Threw  similar  tilings:  specific- 
ally, three  cards  of  a  sort  in  certain  games,  as  throe 
quoeiiH,  three  aces  in  poker,  Ac.  Also  written 
Panal.  and  Prial. 

•  li'mlilt  iiuir-royal:  Four  cards  of  a  sort,  as  four 
kinifs,  AC. 

piilr  (ii,  *payre.  v.  >.  A '.    [PAIB,«.] 

A.  Intrcmtitive : 

1.  To  be  joined  in  pairs  or  couples ;  to  couple. 

"  Your  hand,  my  Perdlta;  ao  turtle*  ;»i/r 
That  never  mean  to  part." 

XA.iir  »j,..-   Winter'*  Tale,  IT.  3. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 

"Had  our  Prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  «een  this  hoar,  be  had  paired 
Well  with  this  lord."—  Shakttp.:  Winter'!  Tale,  v.  1. 

3.  Tho  same  as  To  pair  off  (q.  v.j. 

B.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  unite  in  pair*  or  couples ;  to  couple. 

"Thai  on  they  pam'd,  Inseparably  pair'd." 

Rrookr:  Jrrunalrm  Delivered,  i. 

2.  To  unite  as  correspondent  or  suited  to  each 
other. 

"Turtle*  and  dove*  with  dlfTring  Imcc  anlte. 
And  glowy  jet  i*  pair'd  with  shining  white." 

/••,,,.     Sappltu  to  PHatin,  44. 

*I  To  pair  off,  to  pair  ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    To   come   together   in    pairs  or 
couples ;  to  leave  company  in  pairs. 

2.  I'm  I.:  To  abstain  from  voting  by  agreement 
with  a  member  of  tho  opposite  party  or  opinion. 
(  PAIRING,  c.2.  ] 

•pair  (2).  'palre,  »pelre,  r.  t.  [IMI-AIB.]  To 
hurt,  to  damages  to  impair. 

"The!  for  do  my  croune,  If  thei  frranted  be, 
The  whllkyeMlle  *  ouh.  to  mayntou  with  me 
To  mak  it  lesa  no  louli.  ne  peired  salle  it  be." 

Hubert  Of  Brunur,  p.  313. 

•palre,  i.  I  PUR  (2),  r.]  Injury,  hurt,  damage, 
harm. 

"  If  I  apeake  ought  to  palre  or  looa." 

Itumilmit  iiftne  Rote. 

paired,  pa.  par.  or  n.    [PAIR  (1),  v.] 

1.  ' h'l.  i.'in't.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Hot. :  [CONJUGATE.] 

pair   er,  «.    [Eng.  pair  (1),  v.;  -er.]    One  who 

pairs. 

pair   Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  A«.    [PAIR  (!),».] 
A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Atiubttantive: 

1.  Ord.  Limn.:  The  act  of  uniting,  arranging,  or 
forming  in  paint  or  couples. 

2.  l'<tt  IKIHK  Htm  i/ :   The  act  or  practice  of  two 
membersof  any  leni-latm>  body  of  opposite  sides  or 
opin  inn-  who  agree  to  abstain  from  voting  on  a  par- 
ticular i|iie*ti»M  or  for  a  certain  specified  time,  so 
that  a  vote  on  each  side  is  neutralized. 

palrlng-off, «.    The  same  as  PAIRING,  < '.  2. 

palrlng-tlme,  ».  The  time  when  birds  pair  or 
couple. 

•pair  Ing  >->.  'peyr  Inge,  'pelr  yng,  i>r.  par., 
a. a*.  (PAIR  <2i,  t-.| 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  .tmntluil.:  Hurt,  injury,  damage. 

•pair  merit,  *peyr  ment,  ».  [Eng.  pair  (2),  T.< 
"<•  "/.  |  Hun ,  injury,  damage. 

•pair   wife,  ade.  [Eng.  pair, 8. ;-mtt.]  In  pain 

OT  COU  : 

•palB,  i.    O'r.  poK«= a  country.] 

/,««•:  Tho  people  from  among  whom  a  jury  is 

taken. 

pals  berg  ite,  pajs  -berg  He  I]  silent),  «. 
[After  Pajsburg,  Sweden,  where  found;  snff.  -«« 

(M,n    I.  ] 

Afin.:  Crystallized  rhodonite  (q.  T.).     Named  in 

tho  belief  that  it  was  u  distinct  SIM  < 

palse, ».    (Poisi.,  *.  \    Weight. 

"  A  atone  of  nuch  a  patfe." — Chapman. 
palge.  v.  I.    1  POISI:,  i).]    To  weigh,  to  balance,  to 

"  With  just  bulunce  patt'd."— P.  Fletcher. 

Pali  -ban,  tubtt.  [Tho  name  of  the  inventor;  see 

compound,  j 
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Palxhan-gun, «. 

Ord.:  A  gun  invented  by  General  Paixhan  in 
1822,  and  introduced  into  the  French  service,  chiefly 
for  naval  use.  as  the  canon  obusier  or  shell-gun,  in 
1824. 

pi]  a  nSl  -!-«,,  t,    [Native  name  of  the  species.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Bignoniacon.  rujnnrliit  multi- 
juga  is  a  largo  evergreen  tree,  Crowing  in  Hurmah 
and  the  Andaman  Islands.  The  natives  of  the  latter 
place  use  its  wood,  which  is  orange-brown,  hard, 
and  very  close-grained,  in  building  canoes. 

p&k   f ing,  t.    [PACKTONG.] 
pal,  pall,  «.     [Gipsy  language.]     A  partner,  a 
companion,  a  mate,  a  chum.    (Slang.) 
"Thoee  who  arosm  the  name  lurk  may  not  go  over  the 

•ama  ground  aft  their  pufo."—.U<iyA«ir:  London  Labor  and 
London  fmor,  i.  466. 

pal,  v.  i.  [PAL,  t.}  To  make  friends  with ;  to  be 
a  chum. 

pal-,  pref.    t  P.u.  *x  ] 

•pa  la  bra,  s.  [Sp.=a  word.]  Speech,  palaver. 
(Carlule:  French  Rev.,  pt.  Hi.,  bit.  v.,  ch.  ri.) 

IT  Shakosi>oare  makes  Dogberry  say  pa/a6ro4  for 
pocat  palabras=  few  words. 

"  Comparirtons  are  odorous :  patabrat,  neighbor  Verged.' ' 
—Shalcemp.:  Much  Ada  about  Ruthlng,  ill.  6. 

pal  a$e  (a  as  8),  -pal  als,  'pal-els,  *pal  eys, 
•pal  la$e,  t.  |  Kr.  pa<au=a  palace,  from  Latin 
imlufiiiw -- (1)  a  Duilding  on  the  Palatine  hill  at 
Rome,  in  which  the  Emperor  Nero  resided;  (2)  a 
palace;  8p.  <t  Port,  patacio;  Ital. palaxo.] 

1.  The  residence  of  an  emperor,  king,  bisnop,  or 
other  distinguished  personage;  as,  a  royal  palace; 
a  bishop's  palace;  a  ducal  palace,  Ac. 

2.  A  splendid,  stately,  or  magnificent  building  or 
mansion. 

palace-car,  *. 

Kail.:  A  car  fitted  with  first-class  accommoda- 
tions, sofas  and  chairs,  instead  of  tho  ordinary 
seats;  a  Pullman  car.  The  scats  are  arranged  as 
berths  or  couches  for  night  traveling.  [SLEEPING- 
CAB.] 

tpa  IS,  C6OU8  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Latin  ;)«i/(a)  =  a 
spade,  a  winnowing  shovel,  and  Eng.  suff.  -aceout.} 

Rot. :  Having  the  footstalk  of  a  loaf  adhering  to 
its  margin.  ( tt'illdenou!.) 

•pa  la -clous,  a.  [Latin  pa!aN(um)=a  palace; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out.]  Palatial,  royal,  grand,  mag- 
nificent. 

pal  ach  I?  a,  adj.  [ Pref.  pai-,  and  M. « 1.  Lat. 
wn/j/a.] 

Paliftibot.:  Agenngof  unicellular,  filiform,  para- 
sitic Alga>,  founded  by  Prof.  Martin  Duncan  on 
minute  tubular  borings  in  shells  and  coral  of 
Silurian  and  Devonian  age,  and  which  ho  regards 
as  their  work.  He  considers  tho  genus  allied  to  the 
recent  Achlya  (q.  v.). 

pal  ac  mse  a,  ntliet.  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
acnttfa.  J 

Palceunt. :  A  genus  of  Patollida>.  closely  allied  to 
Patella,  from  t  he  Upper  Cambrian. 

•pal  a  cy,  'pal  a  sy,  t.  [Lat.  palad'um.]  A 
palace. 

pal  a  din,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  paladmo=a  war- 
rior, from  Lat.  palatinut  (q.  v.).l 

1.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne;    a 
douzopere. 

2.  A  knight-errant ;  a  heroic   or   eminent  cham- 
pion. 

"  Kvery  paltvtfn  and  peer, 
On  KonceMVallettilied." 

Scull.  Xarmton,  vi.  33. 

pal  SB- ,  pa-18-,  p41-al-o-,  pref.  [Gr.  palaiot= 
ancient.]  Pertaining  to  tho  earliest  times. 

pal  83  a  ?ls,  pa-18  a  els, ».  [Pref.  imlir-,  and 
(ir.  <tkiM  =  a  point,  a  barb.] 

1'tiliriutt. :  A  KentiH  from  tho  Coal  Measures,  often 
referred  to  the  Perforate  Corals,  but  probably  a 
type  of  calcareous  Sponges,  with  a  vormiculato 
skeleton. 

pal  se  ac  6  d6n,  pa  le  ac  6  dSn,  «U/M(.  [Prof. 
l><ilit  - ;  Or.  *iA-r-a  point,  and  stiff,  -odon.] 

Palaeant. :  A  genus  of  Limnotheridte  (q.  v.). 

pal  ffi  ar  ca,  pa  18  ar'-ca,  «.  [Prof,  pate-,  and 

Lilt.  <irca  (q.  v.).J 

I'lilinint. :  Tho  name  given  by  Hall,  in  1858,  to  an 

ancient  type  of  ArcHiifc,  of  which  forty-two  species 

"•en  found  in  the  Silurian  and   Devonian  of 

North  \meriru  and  North  \Yale-.  Called  a IHO  Megas- 

toinii-,  Cystodonta,  and  Cypricurditos.    (Tate.) 

pal  83  arc  tic,  pa-18  arc  tic,  a.  [Pref.  pa/as-, 
and  Eno,  arctic.]  Pertajlning  to  or  found  in  the 
region  described  in  the  compound. 

"Our  Hrttifth  butterflim*  ran  only  be  really  understood 
whnnntudledln  their  Aifrcirrf>,-<liiitribution.''-.4tA«n<ra in, 
NOT.  1.  1KKI.  p.  MS3. 


palaeocaris 

palsearctlc-reglon, «. 

XiM.  <f  (ieog. :  A  very  extensive  region,  compris- 
ing all  temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Iceland  to 
Hehring'H  Strata,  and  from  the  Azores  to  Japan. 
To  tho  south  it  includes  the  extra-tropical  part  of 
the  Sahara  and  Arabia,  and  all  Persia,  Cabul,  and 
Heloochistan  to  the  Indus.  It  comes  down  to  a 
little  below  the  upper  limit  of  forests  in  the  Hima- 
layas, and  includes  the  larger  northern  portion  of 
China,  uot  quite  so  far  down  the  coast  as  Amoy. 
(Wallace:  Qeog.  Ditt.  Anim.,  i.  71.) 

pil-ss  as  -t«r,  pa  18  is  ter,  «.  [Pref.  pate-, 
and  Gr.  a*ter=&  star.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  consisting  of 
species  of  considerable  size,  with  five  arms ;  rang- 
ing from  tho  Lower  Silurian  to  tho  Devonian. 
Nicholson  places  thorn  in  a  provisional  family  Pal- 
ast  nenlff  fq.T.). 

pal  83  chl  noi  de  a,  pa-18-chl-nfii  -d8-a, ». pi. 
[Mod.  Lat. palcechinut.  and  Gr.  eiao>=form.j 

Palceont. :  A  family  or  order  of  Echinoidea,  all 
the  species  of  which  are  extinct.  Genera:  Paliechi- 
nus,  Arcbieocidaris,  and  Melonites. 

pal  88  chl  -ntts,  pa  18  chl  -nfis,  «.  [  Pref.  p,i( . 
and  Lat.  wMfMH  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  PorischoechinidiB,  said  to> 
occurin  theSUurian,  butcertainlyof  Carboniferous 
age.  Tho  test  is  spheroidal,  and  the  plates  join 
without  overlapping.  1'alirchinut  giunn  is  found  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Ireland. 

pal  83  daph  -us,  pa  18  daph  -us,  tuiat.  [Prof. 
palceo-,  and  Gr.  edapAo«= bottom,  foundation  (T).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Dipnoi,  referred  by  Tra- 
quair  to  the  section  ('tenodipt«rines,  from  the 
Devonian  formation. 

pal  83  8-tUS,  «.  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Gr.  aie/o»=an 
oagle.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Aquiliua?,  from  the  Euro- 
peau  Miocene. 

pal  83  ga,  sithsf.  [Pref.  pul-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  cega 
(q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Isopoda,  ranging  from  tho 
Chalk  to  the  Tertiary. 

pal  «e-glth  -a  lus,  pa-18-glth  -a  lus, «.  [Pref. 
pal-,  and  Gr.  aigi  f  fcnllo«=  the  tit.] 

Palceont.:  An  extinct  genus  of  Passerine  bird*, 
from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Paris. 

pal  as  Ich  -thjMs.  pa  16  Ich  -th?  es,  »u<wrf.  Pl. 
[Pref.  pate-,  and  Gr.  ichtlu/i=n  fish.) 

IcMhy.:  A  sub-class  of  Fishes.  The  heart  has  a 
contractile  conut  arteriotut,  intestine  with  a  spiral 
valve;  optic  nerves  non-decussating  or  only  partly 
decussating.  It  embraces  two  orders,  Chondrop- 
torygii  and  Ganoidei.  (OQnther.) 

pal-as  Ich  -thjMc,  pa-18  Ich -thjMc, «.  [Mod. 
Lat.  palceichthyCet) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -tc.  |  Belong- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  tho  Pala-ichthyes  (q.  y.). 

"Remnants  of  the  imlirirhthyic  fauna  are  the  Sturgeons 
and  the  Lampreys." — (liinther:  Study  of  Flthet,  p.  24&. 

pal  se  Iii  a  chus,  pa-18- In  -«>-chus,  ».  [Prof. 
palff.-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  fnachtut  (q.  v.).1 

PtttreoHt.:  A  genus  of  brachynrous  aeoapodAi  with 
one  species,  Palceinachits  limyipes,  founded,  on  re- 
mains from  the  Lower  Oolite. 

p&l  83  -m8n,  pal  8  m8n,  nibst.  [Lat.,  fromGr. 
/*<ilainw>n  — n  name  of  the  sea-god  Melicenes,  who 
was  friendly  to  shipwrecked  mariners.  I 

Zuol.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Palmmon- 
iil»  (q.vj.  Palcemon  terratiu  is  the  Common 
Prawn.  (PRAWN.] 

pal  33  mo  nl  an,  pal-8  md -nl-an,  «.  [Latin 
paltrmon;  Eng.  suff. -laH.] 

Zo6l.  (pi.) :  The  family  Pahemonida?  (q.  v.). 

p&l  83  m5n -I  d»,  pal-8  mfin -I-dffi, ».  pi.  [LaU 
palirmmi;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

frtQl. :  A  family  of  macrourous  cnistaceans  con- 
taininK  the  Shrimps  and  Prawns.  The  beak  or  ros- 
trum is  serrated. 

P&1-83  0  ,  P&  16-6-,  pref.    [PALMES.] 

pal  83  6  al  bite,  pa  18  6  al  bite,  nuhst.  [Pref. 
palceo-,  and  Eng.  albitf.\ 

Alin.:  A  name  given  to  n  mineral  from  Norway. 
but  without  description.  Probably  an  altered  al- 
bite. 

pal  83  d  hot  -a.  n?,  pa-18-6  b8t  -a-njf,  tubtt. 
[Prof,  jtalfpth,  and  Kng.  botany.] 

Nat. Science:  That  brunch  of  Pnlarontology  which 
deals  with  organic  remains  belonging  to  tho  Vege- 
table Kingdom. 

"The  difficulties  which  attend  the  study  of  Paltlobvt. 
ant."—StcH'tltan:  Paloxmtulovv,  i'-  448.  (Mote.) 

pil-83  6  car  Is,  pa  18-6-car  -Is,  ™i*t.  |Pref. 
pateo-,  and  Gr.  karis  —  n  shrimp,  a  prawn.  | 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  Crustacean  genus,  with  a 
single  species,  Palceocaru  typvt,  from  th,-  Coal 
Measures  of  North  America.  Nicholson  rewards  it  as 
an  "early  and  comprehensive  type  of  the  Podoph- 
thalmata,  charactcrizi-d  l>y  the  persistent  se«- 
mentation  of  the  thorax,  but  in  other  respects 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t.     he"re,     camel,    h«r.    there;     pine.    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pSt, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work,     whfi,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     83.     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  Inr. 
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presenting  considerable  resemblance  to  the  macru- 
rous  decapods."  The  logs  are  undivided.  It  is 
usually  referred  to  the  Storaapoda. 

pal  SB  8  cis -tor,  pa  lg-6  cas  -tor,  «.  [Pref. 
palcfa-,  and  Lat.  coMor=«  beaver.] 

Palceont.:  An  extinct  form  of  Beaver  from  the 
Miocene  of  New  Mexico. 

pal-SB-6-c3r'-cus,  pa-18  6  c8r  -ctts,  ».  [Pref. 
paheft-,  and  Gr.  kerkoit— a  tail,  or  kirkott  =  a  falcon.) 

Pal<ron1. :  A  fossil  bird  of  raptorial  typo  from  the 
European  Miocene. 

pal  SB  6  98  -tus,  pa  16-6-96 -tfiB,  ».  [Prefix 
jx'l't "-,  and  Or.  /.-•/. is  a  pea  monster.] 

Palceont. :  A  doubtful  genus  of  Baltpnidfe,  founded 
on  cervical  vertebrae  (supposed  to  belong  to  a  baleen 
whale),  discovered  in  glacial  accumulations  near 
Ely.  They  were  probably  washed  out  of  the  Kim- 
mcridge  Clay. 

pal-8e-8-ch09  -TUB,  pa-lS-6-cho}  -rfis,  ».  [Pref. 
paloKo-,  and  Gr.  choiros=-a  swine.  | 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Suida,  f  r  >m  the  European 
Miocene.  It  resembles  Sus  (q.  v.)  in  most  respects, 
but  the  tubercles  of  the  molars  are  more  distinctly 
circumscribed. 

pal-8B-6-chor-da,  pa  18  6  chor  -da,  ».  [Prof. 
palifo-,  and  Gr.  chord£=a  string.]  [PLAXOLITBS.] 

pal  SB  OC  6  ma.  s.  [Prof,  patoo-,  and  Lat.  coma 
=  hair.) 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  from  the  Upper 
Silurian.  "  Possibly  an  old  form  of  theliving  Bird's- 
foot  Star-fishes."  (Nicholaon.) 

pal-68-6  08  ry  -n6,  pa-18  6  08  ry  -n8,  «.  [Pref. 
palceo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  coryne  (q.  v.).l 

PaloBont. :  A  gonus  of  doubtful  anlnity,  consist- 
ing of  minute  organisms  attached  to  margins  of 
Lace-corals,  from  the  Scotch  Coal  Measures.  By 
some  authorities  they  are  referred  to  Corynida  ; 
according  to  others  tney  are  really  peculiar  pro- 
cesses belonging  to  Fenestella. 

pal-»-8-cS-ryB  -t6s.,pa  18-6  c5  r^s  -tiq.subst. 
{Pref.  palceo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  cory»ten  (q.  v.).f 

Palceont. :  A  Brachyourous  Crustacean,  akin  to 
the  modern  Corystes  (q.  v.),  and  probably  with  the 
habits  of  that  genus. 

pSl-8B-6-c8fj'-mIc,  pa-lS-6-cSs.  mlc,  a.  [Pref. 
palceo-,  and  Eng.  cosmic.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  tho  ancient  world,  or  to  the  earth  during  former 
geological  periods. 

pal   88-6- crl-ntfld,  pa  IS  6-crI-nold,  ».  [PAL- 

-AXH'RINOIDEA.J 

Pultxont. :  Any  individual  of  the  extinct  family 
<or  order)  Paleeocrinoidoa  (q.  v.). 

"As  a,  rule,  also,  the  Pttlatwrinoirtit  have  a  calyx." — 
A/eno/son:  Palceontoloyi/,  i.  271. 

pal-aB-6-crI-no"i  -d8-a,  pa-16  6  crl-no"i  dS  a, 
-«.  pi.  [Prof,  patiro-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  crinoidea.] 

Palceont.:  An  extinct  family  of  tho  order  (or 
•order  of  the  class)  Crinoidea  (q.  v.).  It  contains 
three  genera,  Actinocrinus,  C  yathocrinus,  and 
Plntycrinus. 

pal  se  6  crfs  -tic,  pa  16  6-cifa  -tic,  a.  [For 
ctym.  see  PAL^EOCRYSTIC  SEA.  )  Belonging  to,  c6n- 
nected  with,  or  found  in  or  near  the  Palaxxjrystic 

Sen. 

"The  jKiltrocri/ntic  floes  in  Robeson  channel."— .4.  fl. 
Atttrkham:  Grtat  Frozen  .St-o,  p.  79. 

palsBocrystic  sea, «. 

Phys.  Geog.:  (See  extract.) 

"We  have  long  been  aware  that  the  ice  of  which  this 
part  of  the  polar  sea  was  composed  consisted  of  huge 
motive  floeH,  not  of  a  few  Reasons'  formation,  but  the 
creation  of  age*,  real  thick-ribbed  ice.  Except  alongthe 
went  coasts  of  Banks  and  Prince  Patrick  Islands,  no  such 
ice  liud  ever  before  been  met  with  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
It  therefore  became  desirable  to  apply  to  it  a  special  name 
by  which  it  might  be  provisionally  known.  After  some 
discussion.  Captain  Kares  [Dec.  1875]  decided  upon  call- 
ing the  frozen  sen,  on  the  southern  border  of  which  we 
were  wintering,  the  'PrilmtcritAtic  Sta,'  the  name  being 
-derived  from  the  two  Greek  words  palaios  ancient,  and 
fcrMtotiot  io*.  This  term  was  used  for  the  great  frozen 
polar  sea  during  the  remaining  period  of  our  detention 
on  its  borders."— .4.  //.  Markham:  Gre<tf  FrozenSra,  p.  228. 

pal  SB  5c'  y'-on,  pa-le  8c  -f-Sn,  subat.  [Pref. 
fnrfu'it-.  and  Gr.  fc#fw  =  a  dog.] 

r>iliv,ont. :  A  somewhat  doubtful  genns  from  the 
Brazilian  bone-caves,  of  Post-Pliocene  age.  It 
probably  belongs  to  the  Cani.br. 

pal-88-6-8th-n6-16g  -Ic-al,  pa-16  6  eth  nft- 
log  Ic-al,  n.  [Eng.  palceoethnolotjiy):  -iru(.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  science  of  palaeoethnology 
<').  v.). 

pal  SB  6  Sth  nSl  6  gist,  pa  18  a  8th  nol  6- 
gist,  .-•.  I  Eng.  palceovthnologUi) ;  -int.]  One  learned 
or  versed  in  the  science  of  paueoethnology. 
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pal  SB-ft-mHr  -fx,  pa-lS-o-miSr  -fx,  ».  fPref. 
palceo-,  andGr.  mfryjc="  a  ruminating  fish,  like  the 
Scarus."  (Liddtll  at  Scott.)]  [ScABCS.] 

Palceo'it.:  \  genus  of  Cervidw,  from  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Europe. 

pal  SB  6  m?s,  pa  18  6  mfB,  i.  [Pref.  palato-, 
and  Gr.  inys-o.  mouse.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Octodontidip.  from  the 
Miocene  of  Europe.  Probably  related  to  the  living 
West  Indian  genus  Capromys. 

pal  fB-ft-ni-tro  lite,    pa-18-6  na  trft  lite,  ». 
[Prof,  palcpo-,  and  Eng.  natrolite.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  BERGMAN.MTE  (q.  v.). 
pal  ss-o-nS-mSr -tS-a,    pa-18  6  nS  m«r  t8  ». 

8.  pi.    [Pref.  palcfo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  iieniertea.} 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-order  of  Nemertea  (q.  v.),  contain- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  primitive  forms.  Chief 
genera,  Carinella,  Cepbalothrix,  Polia,  anil  Valen- 
cinia. 

pal  SB  6  nis  cl  dse,  pa-18  6-nIs  9!  dss,  *.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  pal(f,oni»c(iu) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Mill'. 
•idee.] 

Palcemit.:  A  family  of  Lepidoganoidei ;  scales 
rhomboid,  tail  heterocercal ;  jaws  armed  with 
numerous  close-set,  minute,  rather  blunt  teeth. 
Genera,  Palteoniscus,  Amblypterus,  Elonichthys, 
and  Ploctrolepis.  Range  in  time,  through  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian. 

pal  SB  6  nis  CUR,  pa  le  6  nis  cus,  ».  [Pref. 
ptilceo-.  and  Gr.  oniakos—ti  marine  fish  resembling 
tho  cod.] 

Palceont.:  The  type-genus  of  the  family  Palanon- 
iscidffi  (q.  v.).  Forty  species  are  known.  Paloeonis- 
CH»  freiealebeni  is  tne  most  common,  and  was  tho 
first  recognized  species.  P.  supersles,  apparently 
the  last  representative  of  the  gonus,  survives  till 
the  Secondary  period. 

p£l  SB-on  tl -na,  pa-lSyin  tl  na,  subst.  [Prof, 
pate-,  andGr. onta  —  existing  things.] 

Palteont.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies  from  the  Stones- 
field  Slate  (Lower Oolite).  The  sole  species,  Palae- 
ontina  od/i'rica,  is  regarded  as  intermediate  between 
tho  living  groups,  Nymphalina?  and  Satyrina?,  and 
as  allied  to  the  Brassolinte. 

pal  -  sa  -  8n  -t6  -  graph  -  Ic  al,  pa  - 18  -  8n  - 16  - 
graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  paltroiitoyraph(u) ;  -teal.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  pala?ontography. 

pal-SB  8n-tog'-ra-phf ,  pa  18-6n  tSg  ra  ph?, 
subst.  (Pret.palceo-;  Gr.onra.neut.pl.  of  OH.  and 
Miff.  -f/r«/>/i;  Fr.  paltontoyraphir ;  Ger.  palceonto- 
graphia.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  department  of  paleontology 
which  addresses  itself  to  furnishing  accurate  fig- 
ures and  descriptions  of  fossils. 

pal-SB  8n-t6-l8g  -Ic-al,  pa  18  8n-t6l8g  -Ic- 
al,  ".  I  Eng.  palcKontolog(y) ;  -ical.\  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  palaeontology. 

pal-8B-8n-t6-l8g  -Ic-»l  If,  pa  18  8n  t6  I8g- 
Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  palvpontoloyical;  -ly.]  In  a 
pala?outological  sense ;  according  to  palaeontology. 

pal  SB  8n-t8l -6-gIst,  pa  l8-8n  t6l  -  6  gist,  «. 

[Eng.  i>itl<eontolog(u) ;  -i«(.J    One  who  is  versed  in 
or  studies  palaeontology. 

pal-SB  SntSl -6  £?,  pa-18  8n-t8l  6  gf ,  mb»t. 
[Pref.  palaeo-,  and  Eng.  ontology  (q.  v.).J 

Nat.  .Science:  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
structure,  affinities,  classification,  and  distribution 
in  time  of  the  forms  of  vegetable  ami  animal  life 
embedded  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  (Prof, 
(ieikie,  in  Encuc.  Brit.,  x.  319.)  It  may  bo  regarded 
as  an  independent  science,  with  two  divisions,  Pal- 
ffiozoology  and  Palfeobotany ;  or  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  branch  of  Geology,  seeing  that  its  assist- 
ance is  absolutely  indispensable  in  many  of  the 
most  familiar  and  fundamental  problems  of  the 
latter  science.  (Prof.  Geikie,  ubi  sup.)  [FOS8IL; 
GEOLOGY.] 

pal-SB  6-nyx:  -Us,  pa-18  6  -  n?c  -  Us,  ».  [Pref. 
palceo-,  n  connective,  and  Gr.  iMi«=  a  weasel.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Viverridse,  from  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  of  Europe. 

pal-ss-6  p5r-dlx.  pa-18-6  p8r  -  dlx,  «.  [Pref. 
palapo-t  ana  Lat.  perdue  (q.  v.).J 

Patoonr. :  A  genus  of  small  nirds,  allied  to  the 
Partridges,  from  the  Mioceneof  France  and  Central 
Europe. 

pal  SB  8ph'-Is,  pa-le -8pli  -Is,  ».  [Pr«f.  palce-, 
andGr.  op7tw=a  snake.J 

PalcBont.:  A  genus  of  Ophidia  <if  Eocene  age. 
Palceophin  toliapicits,  from  Slieppey.  wan  ab<iut 
twelve  feet  long ;  and  the  vertebra'  of  /'.  tiiplujeit* 
and  P.  porcatus,  from  the  Bracklesh.-nn  beiis.  "  in- 
dicate a  boa-constrictor-like  snake,  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  length."  (Owen.) 

pal  SB  6-puTy  nSs,  pa  le  6-phr?  n8s,  aubst. 
[Pref.  paloto-,  and  Gr.  p/ir.i/««'  =  a  toad.  ] 

PalfF,ont.:  A  genus  of  anourous  Batrachia,  with 
two  species,  from  the  CEningen  beds  of  Miocene- 
age. 

boll,     boy;     pdut,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  --  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tfon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tloua,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


pal-SB  6-eth-nSl -6-gf,  pa  16  6-6th  nSl  6  if ,  p 

tiilist.     |  Pref.    pnUfo-,  ami  Kng.  ethnology.]    Tne  [Pr 

ethnology  of   the    earliest  times.      (Archceolngia,  " 
Ixii.  lOi.) 
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pal  SB  6  ge  a,  pa  IS  6  g6 -a,  ».  [Pref.  palceo-, 
and  Gr.  .</</  m .  poet,  for  ge— the  earth.] 

Xurt/.  at  Geof.:  A  division  of  the  earth  for  zoolog- 
ical purposes  proposed  by  Mr.  Sclater.  It  includes 
the  Paltparctio,  Oriental,  Ethiopian,  and  Austra- 
lian regions. 

pal  SB  6  ge  an,  pa  16  6  g8  an,  adj.  [English 
palaeocjaea;  -an.\ 

1.  Living  in,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  zoological  region  known  as  Pakvogea  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pertaining   to  the   former  conditions  of   the 
earth's  surface,  as  revealed  by  geology,  as  distinct 
from  tho  existing  terraqueous  aspects  as  describecl 
by  geography.    (Page.) 

pal  -SB  6-graph,  pa  18  ft  graph,  xubst.  [Pref. 
palceo-,  and  Greek  aru;>Ao=to  write.]  An  ancient 
manuscript. 

pal  se-5g  -ra  ph8r,  pa-18-Sg  ra  phSr,  *ub*t. 
[English  paragraph;  -er.]  Ono  who  is  skilled  in 
palaeography  (q.  v.). 

"  This  would  supply  a  fair  ground  of  complaint  to  the 
stricter  school  of  pttto-vyrtiphtrs."  —  Athtnfetnn,  Dec.  20, 
1884,  p.  801. 

pal  se  6  graph  Ic,  pa  18  6-graph  Ic,  pil-se- 

o  graph    leal,  a.  [Eng.  palceograph(y) ; -ic,  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  palaeography. 

"Followed  by  a  detailed  palanaraphical  appendix."— 
Athrntmm,  Oct.  4,  1884,  p.  429. 

pal  £e-5g  -ra-phlst,  pa-18-Sg  ra-phlst.  nuiat. 
[English  palasograph;  -1st.]  The  same  as  PALE- 
OGRAPHER (q.  v.), 

pal-JB  Sg-ra-phy1,  pa  -IS  8g  -ra  ph?,  «.  [Bug. 
patceoyraph;  -y.] 

1.  An  ancient  manner  of  writing:  ancient  manu- 
scripts collectively. 

"From  thepafowffrap/iK  this  is  Indubitably  the  most 
ancient  monument  extant  which  teaches  us  the  early 
Greek  alphabet." — Dtnni»:  Cities  and  Ctmeterir*  of  Etru- 
rin,  i.  272. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  deciphering  ancient  in 
scriptions,  writings,  manuscripts,  documents,  &c.. 
by   a    knowledge   of    the   characters,   signs,    anil 
abbreviations  used  by  the  writers  or  sculptors  of 
various  nations  at  different  times;  the  study  of 
ancient  writings  and  inscriptions,  and  modes  of 
writing. 

pal-se  6-hI -8r  ax,  pa  18  6  hi  er-ax. ».  [Pref. 
paltto-,  and  Gr.  hierajc=n  hawk.J 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  FalconiuR",  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Miocene. 

tpal-8B-8  Ich  thy-61   ft  gy,  pa-le  6  Ich  thy 

81 -ft-gy,  *.    [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Eng.  ichthyology.! 

Nat.  Science :  Tho  science  or  study  of  fossil  fishes. 

pal  se  6-;u -lus,  pa-18  6-ja-lus,  subst.    [Pref. 
pulceo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  iu/iui  (q.  v.).] 
Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  millepedes  of  Permian  age, 

pal  se-6-lag  -us,  pa  le  6  lag  us,  »ub*t.  [Prcf. 
piiloeo-,  and  Gr.  lagos=R  hare.l 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Leporidnp,  from  the  Miocene 
of  North  America. 

pal-ss-ft-laV-ma,  pa-18-6-la  -ma,  tubst.   [Pref. 

palceo-,  and  Mod.  Lat .,  &c.,  lama.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Tylopoda,  from  the  Plio- 
cene of  South  America. 

pal-SB-6  16'-mur, pa-18-6  16  -rnflr, mb*t.  (Pref. 
palceo-,  and  Lat.,  &c.,  lemur.] 

Palceont. :  Agenus  of  Lemuridip  from  the  Miocene 
of  France,  presenting  resemblances  to  the  living 
Galago  (q.  v.). 

pal  -SB  6-Hth,  pa  -18-6-lIth,  ».  [Pref.  puloeo-, 
andGr.  lithos=a  stone.]  An  unpolished  stone  im- 
plement, or  other  object  belonging  to  the  earliest 
Stone  Age.  [PALEOLITHIC.] 

pal-SB  6-lIth-Ic,  pa-l8-6-Uth -Ic,  adj.  [Prcf. 
po/<eo-,  and  Eng.  lithic.] 

A  rchceol. :  The  term  applied  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
to  the  first  of  the  four  great  epochs  into  which  he 
divides  Prehistoric  Archaeology.  It  is  the  more 
ancient  portion  of  the  Stone  Age  (q.  Y.). 

.  "Man  shared  the  possession  of  Europe  with  the  mam- 
moth, the  cave-bear,  the  wool  ly-haired  rhinoceros,  and 
other  extinct  animals.  This  we  may  call  the  paltevlithu- 
period."—  PreMttoric  Times  (ed.  1878),  p.  2. 

pal-SB  81-6  gist,  pa  18  81  -6  gist,  ».  [English 
palceolog(y) ;  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  pala?ology  ; 
one  who  studies  or  writes  on  palwology. 

pal  SB  8l-6-gy,pa-le-8l  6  gy,».  [Pref.pateo-, 
and  (ir.  logos=a.  word,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  antiquities ;  the  study  or  knowledge  of 
antiquity  ;  archa?ology. 


ial-8B-6  m8-phl  -tls,    pa  le  6-mS  phi  Ms,   «. 
ref.  pa/ceo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  mephitis  iq.  v.).] 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Mustelidap,  fnun  the  Mio- 
cene Tertiary  of  Western  Europe. 


palaeophycus 


pal  a  6  ph»  -ens,  pa  1*  6  phf   c6s,  «.    [Pref. 
and    Greek    ;i/nr  .....  1.  1     (  PUNO- 

bm*.j 

pil  m  6  pny  til   6  &?.      pi  IS  6  phy  161  6 

fcy\  ».    1  I'r.-f.  /»i/<r.>  .  ami  Eug.  /'/,»/'"'"./.'/  'q.v.).] 

.Yii(.  A-iiM-r:  Tlli>  Kami'  a-  PA  [..»:<  ill  u  AN  IV  (q.  V.)- 
I  It'll  f'iur  :  <  lull/net  of  Botany,  p.  MB.) 

pil  »  Sp  ter  U.  pa  18-op  '-Mr-la.  «.  [Pref. 
palteo-,  and  (irook  pteri»~a  kind  of  forn.J 

Palifobot.:  A  KIMIUS  of  ferns  from  the  Carbon- 
if.-ron-  beds  and  tin-  Devonian.  Potoopterii  hiber 
nica  (called  also  Cycl  -  - 


palapteryx 

pa  las -tra,,  «.    |  PAI.KSTHA.I 
pil-a  tl  6  16g-lc  a.1.  pil  8  tl  6  18g  I  cil  (tl 
as  Shi),  a.    [Kng.  palcetioloo(y) ;  -icai.]    Of,  per- 
taining, or  relating  to  palvtiology  'q-  v.). 

pil  a-tl  81 -4  gist,  pil  8  tl  61  6  gist  (tl  as 
pil-ffl  6  ther  -I  m,    pi-18  6  thS    rl-in,    adj.    gni)j(1.  [Eng.pal<*Holoj/(v); ;-«/.]  One  who  studies 
[Mod.  Lat.  paUtotheri(um) ;   Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.]    or  is  versed  in  palivtiology. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  family  Palteotneridte. 
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pil  a  6  there,  pi  18  6  there,  «.  [PAI.*OTHK- 
RiCM.l  Any  individual  of  the  family  Paleeothe- 
r  i.l.i-  (q.  V.). 

"  The  palttvtthfrf  ban  three  toe*  on  both  the  fora  and 
bind  feet."— Oiwi.  aril.  t'<Mll  Jlammat*,  p.  317. 


Upper  Devonian  of 
from  Nova  Scotia,  Ac. 

pal  so  8r -8  is,  pi-18  6r  «-is. «.  [Pref.  ,.../«••, 
and  Mod.  Latin  «r<  •««  i.|.  y.i.j 

Miocene    of   Greece.      It   was    probably    alL 
Oreas.     The    horns  were    straight,  with  a  spiral 


cnny.    Other  species  are    [Mod.  Lat.  palceothtr(ium) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 


»/n/,.  M....I  >  is  from  the       pil  a  6-ther'-I  da,  pi-18 -O-th8'-rI  da,  «.  pi.    [GEOLOGY.] 

pal  a  go   nite,   «.    [From   Palagou(ia),   Sicily, 
nl  i,eri.-o.l-irtvle  ITnmilates     where  first  found;  suff.  -i'/«  ( Jfm.).] 
Vrtmrv     The  tout  nkSmtde3        ai«- :  A"  amorphous  mineral  occnrring  in  grains, 
ntiary..  T  >mWod    ?;Ml  forming  a  ,ar(fc  pBrt  of  many  volcanic  tuffs. 


sh  -yellow. 


seventeen  from  th«  Oriental  region,  Maiiritin~, 
Rodrijniee,  and  S.-ycln-lli-  Islands,  and  a  species  in 
tropical  Africa  (I'nltrnnii*  w«**ya/tt«j,  apparently 
idi'ntical  with  the  Indian  P.  torqtuitut,  and  there- 
forp,  c'onf*idi'ring  the  verj'  ancient  intercourse 
between  tin-  two  countries,  and  the  iinpnthability 
of  the  species  remaining  unchiingtHl  or  originating 
by  natural  causes,  most  likely  the  progeny  of 
domestic  bird>  introduced  fmrn  India.  [PARRA- 
T  i 


pil  »  6-thiir  -I-um,  pi  18  6  th«  rl  6m,  *ubit. 
[Pref.  palteo-,  and  Or.  tlu-riim  =  u  wild  animal.) 
Pnlcrimt.:  The  type-genus  of  the  family  Pnhvo- 


thorida?  (q.  v.).  It  was  founded 
ered  by  Olivier  in  the 
quarries  of  Montmartre, 
and  namod  by  him 
Pato?.otherium  muf/rium. 
His  restoration  of  the 
animal  has  proved  iu- 

pil  a  or  nlth  I-da.  pi  18  or  nlth  I  da,».pl.   correct,  the  discovery  of 

[Mod.  La(.  itiiltf,  mi*,  genit.  palceorHithitui} ;   Lat.    a  comple    e  specimen 

r.'in.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -"/.i.  |  showing  this  species  to 

Ornith.:  \  family  of  Psittaci  (q.  v.),  with  eight    have  resembled  an  ante- 

genera  and  sixty-five  species. 

pll-a-or -tjfx,  pi-18-or -tfx.  ».    [Pref.  ,„,!„-. 


ju  remains  discov- 


and   Lat.  nrtus  (q.  v.).  j 

I'lilfntnt.:  A  genus  of  small  birds  allied  to  the 
American  genus  Ortyx,  but  with  smaller  wings. 

pil  a-8r  fx,  pi  18  or  -fx,  «.  [Pref.  ,.••<..-.  and 
Mo.l.  Lat.,  Ac.,  oryx,] 

PaUront.:  A  genus  of  Boviilap,  from  Up|>er  Mio- 
cene of  Greece.  They  possessed  long  curvcil  horns, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  al- 
lied to  the  living  Gemsboks. 

[ORYI.] 

pal  »  6  sau    rus.  pa  le 
6  sau    rus,«.  [ Pref '. pnla-o-, 
and(ir.  miuriM-a  lizard.] 

PatcKont. :  According  to 
Huxley,  a  genus  of  Deino- 
hauria,  out  placed  by  Owen 
in  his  order  Thecodontia 
(q.  T.).  The  genus  was 
founded  on  teet h  found  near 
Bristol,  England,  in  a  con- 
glomerate of  Triaasic  age. 

6-.fr  -8n*.8SVp-  ^^    <"od""  -  "'- »' '' •  "'" 


PabBotherium    Magnum. 
(.After  Curi, r.  > 


Fotwil  Teeth. 

Of  Ptita-iwiurn*  , 
•tro-lt- 


lop,>  in  C'-n.-ral  figure. 
Several  species  are 
known,  varying  in  sice 
from  that  of  a  roedeor 
to  that  of  a  tapir. 

pal  as  fl  their  did, 
pa  le  6  the  r6id,  a.  [Eng.  paJao/Aerfium);  suff. 
«/./. )  Belonging  or  having  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  family  Palipotheridic  (q.  T.). 

"The  molam  are  of  the  paliroltifroitt  type." — .V/rAo/aon .- 
,  il.  332. 

pal  ae  6t  ra  gus.  pa  le  6t  r»  gus.  «.  [Pref. 
jmlii »-.  and  Or.  tnuinx  :\  goat.) 

Palcront.:  A  genus  (apparently)  of  True  Ante- 
lopes, from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece. 

pil  B  6-trIfi -g«,  pa  le  6  trln  ga, ».  [Prefix 
paltro-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  /?•<'/.</"  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  <irallat«>res.  allied  to  the 
Sandpipers,  from  the  Chalk  of  North  America. 

pil  as  8x  9  18n.  pi-18  8x  9  16n,  ».  (Prefix 
pa/o-f*-,  and  Or.  j-v'on=wood.  1 

Pala-vkot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Conifers  from  the 
Carboniferous  formation. 

pil  «e  6  li  -ml-*,  pa  le  6  za   ml  a,  ~    [Prefix 


that  it  is  a  mixture  of  various  mineral  substances. 
(Ztilt.  Heol.  (lt».,  xxxi.  (1879),  5O4.) 

palagonlte-rock,  «. 

Petrol.:  A  rock  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
palagonite  (q.  v.).  (Ruttey.) 

palagonite-tuff, «. 

Petrol.:  A  tpff  consisting  of  fragments  of  palago> 
nit«  and  of  eruptive  rocks,  with  crystals  of  nugita 
and  olivine.  (Rutlry  ) 

pil-al-6-p6'-tre  (tre  as  t8r),«.  [Pref.  ,,al<tin-= 
paln-0-,  and  Or.  p«fro=a  rock.] 

Petrol.:  De  Saussure's  name  for  the  alpine- 
equivalent  of  tlie''<-rnishCornubianiU>  rPn.teolite) 
(q.v.). 

pil  il  U  it-lot   Ic  al  it  as  sh),  adj.    [PAL*. 

TIOLOCIK'AL. ) 

pal  il  tl  61    6  &  (t  asghj.n.  [PAL^TIOLOOT.J 
pal  ^  me    de  a.  e.    [From  Palamedes,  the  son 
of  Nauplius  and  Clymene.] 
Ornitli.:  Horned   Screamer  (q.v.);    the   typical 

genus  of  the  family  Palamediidie  (q.v.).    There  is 
lit  one  species,  Palamedea  cornttta,  from  Guiana, 
pal  a  me  di    1  dfe,  i.  /'/.    [Modern  Latin  pttla- 
wi«-d<j(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -»rfce.] 

(>rni7ft. .-    Screamers;    an     American     family    of 
Anseres,  with  two  genera,  Palamedea  and  Chauua- 
pal  am  pore  ,  pil-8m-pdur',».    [S«edef.] 

1.  A  (towered  chintz  or    stuff,  probably  named! 
from  the  town  of  Palampnr,  in  the  north  of  Guze* 
rat.    (.Wr».  (la*kM:  Hylvin't  Lovers,  ch.  xii.i 

2.  A  llnu-.Ti-.l  shawl,  usually  worn  by  Orientals  of 
rank.    (Hyron:  (Jinour.) 

pa  Ian   kis,  «.    [Turk.] 

Mil.:  A    permanent  intrenched   camp    attached 
to  a  frontier  fortress. 
pil  an  quin  (qu ask), pil  an  keen  ,*p9.1-an- 


pil  •  6  spil  ix,  pi  18  o  spil   ax.  «.    [Pref. 

i/w>-,  and  Gr.  sfHil<u-  =  n  mole.] 

Palaont.:  A  genus  of  Talpidit*.  founded  on  a  por 


y.  i  ••  i       ,  f      ±  «w  m          .  WIHfll.'ll«'»l'   t'ilU.II     OlllClill      111  lt*l   V  ttl»t         *  I     l>    it      BUiTV  Ul 

pil  a  6  10    1C,  pi  18  6  16    1C,  a.  [Pref.  palaeo-,    box  about  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four 
ind  Gr.  iof  =  \Uv,  exist  - 
'/."/. ;  The  t . -rm  gen 


and  Gr.  zrif-life.  existence.]  f^t  |,iK|,.  ami  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  roiivevance 

Hierally  applied  to  the  genes  of    in  ln,iia  ami  China. 


tion  of  the  left  ramns  of  slower  jaw.  from  a  lacus-    strata  commencing  with  the  first  rocks  which  have        ,.TK.  ',,  .,,„„ 

trine  deposit  at  Ostend.  near  Ha. -ton.  ..M  (ho  Nor-    traces  of  life,  and  endingwitb  the  upper  part  of  the    oall  , rmi(on*rf°"'-r"r?i/    r" 
folkcoast.    It "wa>aslargeasahe<lgeho«."  whence    Permian.    As  the  uppermost  strata  of  all  are  called    igj     (itK.i 


it--p.'ritlc   name   (maynuj),     (Ou-t  n :  liitt.    /-'< 
MiimmiiU,  p.  'Si.  i 


pil-a  6-spI-ia,  pi  18  6  spl   la.  tubtt.  [Prefix 


,-;    by  some  Quaternary,  those  immediately  beneath 
these  Tertiary,  and  those  a  stages  further   down 
dary,  one  would  expect  the  basal  rocks  of  the 
to  be  called  Primary.    Hut  nnhappily  that 


.houldera  in  a  nlight  thtDg  ther 
"  'tiaffe  to  Kant  Indffn,  ttr.,   p. 

pil  ap  16  ther   I  um,  *.   [Pref.  pal-.Gr.Aupfoo* 

ni. ]>]'-.  and  therion—R  wild  animal.] 
PalcKont.:  A  genus  of  Paleeotheridae.  akin  to  Pal- 


pil  a  8s    f  8ps,    pi  18  6s    f  6pg     •      [Prefix  h°wl<TOT,  '"    '"«   Muitrut'*    Klcwntg   of   Geology,  -idtr.} 

l'<it<i'o-:    Gr.   HIM  -a  swine,  ana  Ant      the  ronnte-  retained  its  use,  dividing  the  "  Primary  or  Palwo-  Pnitront.:  A  family  of  Struthious  Birds,  founded 

nance.]  zoic,"  from  beneath   upward  into  Laurentian  or  by  Dr.  Haast,  and  co-extensive  with  Prof.  Owen's 

Piiltniiit.:  A  genus  of  Marsh's  Limnohyidip  but  Archiean,  Cambrian,  Silurian.  Devonian.  Cnrbonif-  Dinoriiithid*,  which  consists  of  his  single  genus 

often  placed  in  tlie  Tajiiridn'.    It  is  from  the  \meri-  erous,  and  Permian  fq.  v.  i.    Judged  by  the  thirk-  Dinornis  (q.  v.).  Dr.  Haact  dlvldM  UlMe  vub-focsU 


gical  break  between    Eurapteryx,  , 

•y  rocks  is  very  con-    nithidK>,  one  genus,  £pyornis  (q.v.) 
varion.- divisionsof    *| ies.     (It, IK,  1874,  p.  309.) 


with 
1   Mod.  I .  .'in 


pal  ap   tSr  fx,  ».    [Prof,  pal-,  and 

.„..,.„...„„.  pil  »  6  16  81   6  g?,    pi  18  6  16  61   6  gf ,    ..    <•,,,,;•,,, •  ,,,.  v.).1 

"•PI.      u  '     r    '  /"*'" "'-  and  Eng.  zooloyy. ]  J'nlfritnt. :  \  genus  of  birds,  akin  to  the  modern 

ttraoeeortbe  .I.KI,  ,,r  <'.,,ir,,i        .V./i.  >'.„•„,,-.•  That  branch  tif  science  which  deal-     \pteryx;  found, >d  on  remains  from  New  Zealand. 

II,:,,:  /TrAi./,,r,,-  V.,,,.  ,-l,    jj.  with  the  fo-,il  remains  of  .uniral..  It  was  of  large  size. 


fite,     fit, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     work, 


whit,     fill, 
who,     s6n; 


father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hS 
mute,     cob,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rtle, 


r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
,     ce      e; 


marine; 


g6.     p6t. 

qu  --  kw. 


palaranea 
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*pa-lat  -I-nate,  v.  t.  I  .PALATIXATE,  mibat.]  To 
Conn  or  constitute  into  a  palntinato  or  county 
palatine. 

"It  IB  much  senior  to  Lancashire  in  that  honor,  being 
patafinated  but  by  King  Edwiird  III."—  Fuller:  Worthies; 


pal-a  ra -nS-a,  ».    |Pref.;><i/-.:iml  Latin  uraiiea 
(q.  v.).| 

ruhfiiit.:  A  genusofTrue   Spiders.     t'itltn-ain-<i 
bor.tssifolia  is  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Hohemia. 
pal  as  trw  -I  d8B,«.  pi.    [Prof. pa/-,  and  Modern 
Latin  astrceidoe  (q.  v.).| 

Pala-ont.:  A  family  of . \porose  Corals.akin  tothe       pa-lit -1-nate,  s.     [Fr.  palatinat,  from  palatm 
modern  Astrwidip.    Genera  are  found  in  the  Devo-    =palatiuo(q.v.) ;  Sp.palatinada;  Ital.  palatinato.} 

The  title  or  dignity  of  a  palatine ;  tho  seignory  or 
provinceof  a  palatine;  a  county  palatine;  specif., 
an  old  division  of  Germany  now  incorporated,  part 
in  Bavaria  and  part  in  the  German  Empire. 

"Sir  Arthur  Chichester  Is  come  back  from  the  I'tilati- 
nate."—HouieU-  Letters,  bk.  i.,  g  2,  let.  12. 

•palatlnaty,  mibst,     [Eng.  palatiaut(e);  -».]    A 
Jalatinate.    \Cotara  i'e.) 


nian  and  Carboniferous  rocks 
pal    at  a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  palat(e);  -able.] 

1.  Lit.:  Pleasing  to  the  palate  or  taste ;  savory. 

"They    .    .    .    crowding  sip 
Their  palatable  bane."         J.  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

2.  Fig. :  Pleasing;  agreeable  in  any  way. 

pal  at  a  ble-nSas,  ».  [Eng.  palatable;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  palatable;  savori- 
nc*s. 


pah 

pal-a  tine  (1),  a.  (Eng.  palat(e),  and  sniff,  -in*.] 
Anit>.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palate.    There  are 

palatine  arteries,  veins,  foramina,  Ac. 


belonging  to  tho  imperial  abode,  or  to  a  palace  or 

pal    at -al,  a.  &s.    [Bug.  palat(e);  -a/.]  court;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  palatine.    Palatine  and 

A.  As  adjective:  paladin  arc  doublets.]    [PALACE.] 

1.  Ord.  Luna. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palate ;  as,       •*••    As>  nllJ' :   pprtn>nin,«  to  or  connected  with  a 
thepa/d/'//  bom's.  palace;  applied  originally  to  persons  holding  otiice 

2.  Gram.:  Pronounced  or  uttered  by  tho  aid  of    or  employment  in  tho  kind's  palace;  hence,  posscss- 
the  palate ;  said  of  certain  sounds,  as  ch  in  church,    ">K  or  conferring  royal  privileges. 

the  vowel  c  &c.  "  Counties  jnilathn'  are  so  called  n  palatio:  because  the 

owners  thereof  (the  Eurl  of  Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster)  had  ir  those  counties 
jura-  regalia." — Hlarkstonr:  Commentaries.  (Introd.  §4.) 

B.   Assubst.:  One  invested  with  royal  privileges 
and  rights;  a  count  palatine. 


B.  Ait substantive: 

1.  Annt.(pl.):  The  palate  bones,    (Qimtn.) 

2.  (tram.:  A  sound  pronounced  or  formed  by  the 
aid  of  the  palate. 

pal  -ate,  *pal  at,  'pal  et,  *pal  lat,  -pal  late, 
*.  [O.  Fr.  palat,  from  Latin  ptilatum=ihfi  palate; 
Fr.  palaiti;  Sp.  &  Port,  paladar;  Ital.  palato.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lanjutflffe : 

1.  Lit. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  -t  ill-horn  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  faltering  tongnn." 

Liryden:  Theodora  and  llonoi-ia,  308. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Taste,  relish,  fancy,  liking.     (From  tho  erro- 
neous notion  i  lint  the  palate  is  the  organ  of  taste.) 

11  The  vu  I ;•  ,i r  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  •-.•< 
Hard  tusk  to  hit  thepit/ufe  of  such  guest*." 

Pope:  Satire*,  vi.  H6. 

(2)  Intellectual  taste;    the   power   of    relishing 
mentally. 

"The  men  of  nic*  palate*  could  not  relish  Aristotle,  as 
dreet  up  by  the  schoolmen." — Baker:  Oil  Learning. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  roof  of  the  month.     The  foro  part 
is  called  the  hard  palate  and  the  back  part  the  soft 
palate,  the  former  having  an  osseous  framework 
and  a  membrane  provided  with  many  muciparous 
glands,  tho  latter  formed  by  a  doubling  of  a  mem- 
brane   Inclosing    muscular    fibers  ana    numerous 
glands.    (Quoin.) 

2.  Hntany:    The  prominent  lower  lip  of  a  ringent 
corolla. 

palate-bone,  *. 
Anatomy: 

1.  Sinn.:    A   hone  forming  the  bark  part  of  the 
haul  palate  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose  between 
tltr  suprrmi-  maxillary  bone  and  the  internal  ptory- 
fjoid  process.     (Quoin*) 

2.  I't.:    Two  vertical  bones  in  the  front  of  the 
skull,  the  lower  ends  of  which  turn  in  and  meet 
over  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

•palate-man,  ».  An  epicure.  (Fuller.  Worthies, 
i.  134.) 

*pal  ate,  r.  t.  [PALATE,  s.]  To  perceive  by  the 
ta^tr  ;  to  taste,  to  relish. 

"  Not  /•"!  '<'"''  the  taste  of  her  dishonor." 

Shakesp.:   Troilll*  ttlltl  Cwtsida,  iv.  1. 

pa  la  tial  Itl  as  sh)  (1),  a.  [Lat.  pulafium=a 
palace  (q.  v.).  j  Pertaining  to,  becoming,  or  resem- 
bling a  palace;  grand,  magnificent 

"It  is  built  in  the  palatial  style  of  those  days." — 
l>i-ii,nmon,l:  Trartls,  p.  217. 

*pa-la  tlal  ttl  as  sh)  (2),  a. &  «.  [Low  Latin 
;»f/ir/i'u»i  =  tuo  palate  (q.  T.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palate;  pa- 
la  tic. 

B.  Aitstitint. :  A  palatal  (q.  v.). 

"  Dentals  being  changed  for  dentals,  and  palatial*  for 
j>M/,(On/s."  >/r  II".  ./"„.*.  Or/f;/,i  .iti'l  t'tiitiilii*  "J  \ation8. 

+palat-Ic,   :pa-lat   Ick,  a.  &s.    [English  pal- 

at(t') :  -/'-.  1 

A.  As  aitj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palate. 
"The  three  labinls,  p,  l>,  m,   are  parallel  to  the  three 

fT'<i»', ivnl,   t,  <!,  >:,    :tmi   to    the    three  pal<t,tic,  k,   y,  /."— 
IM.Icr. 

B.  AnsHlist.:    \  piilalal   n|.  v.'i. 


If  (1)   Count  palatine:   [CorNT.l 
(2)   Countj/  palatine:  [UODNTV. 


pale 

pale-buck,  8. 

ZoOl. :  The  Ourebi  (q.  v.). 
pale-catechu,  s.    [UAUBIB,  TERRA  JAPO.W.'..] 
pale-clouded  yellow  butterfly,  s. 
Entom, :  Colias  hi/ale. 

'pale-dead,  a.     Lacking  luster,  as  in  death. 
"The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pate-denrt  eyes." 
Shakttp.:  Heart  V.,  if.  'i. 
pale-eyed,  ».    Having  dim  or  pale  eyes. 
"No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest." 

Miltou:    Xillirill/. 

pale-face, ».  A  «. 

A.  At  Kitbst.:  A  name  given  by  North  American 
Indians  to  white  persons. 

"Red-skin  tries  to  shoulder  pale-faff  out  of  reach,  Imt 
pale-faee  sticks  to  him  like  a  leech."— tioribilfr'il  Mat/a;,  at, 
Aug.,  1877,  p.  614. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pale-faced. 
pale-faced,  n. 

1.  Having  a  pale  or  pallid  face. 

"  Affection  fuiuts  not  like  a  pnle.faceil  coward." 

Shakfsp.:   Venus  and  Adont*.  -1IX*. 

2.  White;  not  colored.    [PALE-FACE,  8.] 
pale-hearted,  adj.     Fearful,  timid,  cowardly; 

wa   ting  in  spirit  or  courage. 

"That  I  may  tell  pale-lira i-tfil  fear,  it  lies." 

Shakesp.:  Macbrlli,  iv.  1. 

pale  oak-eggar,  8. 

Entom.:  A  British  moth,  Trlchiura  craia-yi. 
pale-White,  ».    Paleness ;  want  of  color. 
"  Fears  by  pale.wh  iff  shewn.1' 

Shakfup.:  litre's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  2_ 


pale  1 1),  'pall,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PALE,  a.] 

A.  /Van*.:  To  make  pale;  to  deprive  of  color. 

"I  whom  sorrow  thus  did  pate." 

fhaer:    firgii'l  f-u'"',  i*. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become    or  turn   pale;    to    Io 


pa-lit  -In-Ite,  *.  [Eng.  Palatin(ate),  the  former 
name  of  a  part  of  Khenish  Bavaria ;  stiff,  -itr 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol.:  A  rock  formerly  included  under  the  term 
Melaphyre,  ami  subsequently,  because  of  its  dial-    cojor 
lagic  constituent,  under  tho  frabbros.    It  is  now  "The  wife,  who  watched  his  face, 

recognized  as  belonging  to  the  older  and   much  Paled  at  a  sudden  twitch  of  his  iron  mouth."  _ 

metamorphosed  dolerites.  Tennyson:   Aylmer's  Meld,  732. 

*pal-a-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  pa/a/(c'i;  -iff.]     Pleasing       pale  (1).  *paal,  s.    [Fr.  \iiil,  from  Lat.  ;«i(ii«-!t 
to  the  palato  or  taste ;  palatable.  stake;  A.  S.  pal. pal;  Ger.  pfahl:  Dut.  &  Low  (J   r. 

r.    pual;  l)an.  pal.    I'alt  and  pole  are  doublets.] 
I.  Ordinary  LaHf/naye: 

.  A  pointed  stake  or  narrow  piece  of  wood,  r-  • 
fencing  by  being  fixed  in  the  ground  or  join,   t 
id  belo 


'Glut    not   thyself   with    palatire    delights."— .Sir 
Broicne:   Christian  Morals,  ii.  1. 

pa-la  -v8r,  ».    I  Port. ;ia/<irra  =  a  word; 


bra,  from  Lat.  parabota=a  parable  (q.  v.).  1 
talking  together,  a  discussion,  a  confe 


(Usually  applied  in  books  of  travel  to       2.  A  kind  of  fencing  consisting  of  vertical  slat.-* 
tli  chiefs  of  tho  West  Coast  of  Africa,    sunoorted  by  posts  and  rails,  or  posts  and  wires  v 


1.  A  t. 
a  parley, 
parleys  with  chie_ 

where  Portuguese  is  the  chief  language  of  inter, 
course  with  Europeans.) 

2.  Talk,  chatter;  superfluous  or  idle  talk. 

3.  Flattery,  wheedling,  coaxing. 
pa-la  vSr,  r.  t.  &  i.    [PALAVER,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  chatter;  to  gabble. 

"Palavering  the  little   language   for  her   benefit."— c. 
Bi-nnti:   Vlllette,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  talk  over,  to  wheeiUe,  to  coax,  to  flatter,  to 
humbug. 

B.  Intransitive: 

\.  To  confer,  to  discuss,  to  talk. 
2.  To  talk  idly,  to  chatter. 

pa-la -vSr-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  palaver;  -er,]    One  who 
palavers ;  a  flatterer,  a  humbug, 
pa-lay  ,  8.    [Native  name  ] 


erence,    above  and  below  to  a  rail. 


supported  by  posts  and  rails,  or  posts  and  wires  v 
paling. 

"  So  said,  so  done;  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  laborer's  humble  pale.." 

Scott:  The.  Chnur,  xx. 

3.  Anything  which  incloses  or  fences  in  ;  a  bound- 
ary, a  limit. 

"Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason. " 
.SVi<iA-r*p.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

4.  A  space  inclosed  ;  limit*. 

"  Within  the  pale  of  the  regicide  dominions."— Barker 
On  a,  Kegicide  I'mer,  lett.  ii. 

5.  A  district,  a  territory;  specif.,  that  portion  of 
Ireland  in  which  English  law  and  authority  wcro- 


recognized.  The  whole  of  the  English  pale  was 
originally  divided  by  King  John  into  twelve  coun- 
ties palatine. 

"There  is  no  part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  which 
the  Irish  have  not  the  greatest  footing." — Splits.'*-.-  State- 

Bot.:  Crypt<»tfgiaffrandijtora,*c\im}>mts  a.«clep-       VVu  i"**™™"*  for  trying  the  quality  of  chreae; 
ut\ — r*L_jfL  t__  •   ,  __*i     a  cheese-scoop. 


iadaccnus  shrub,  with  lante,  showy,  rose-colored, 
bell-shai>orl  flowers,  and  triangular  foil  icles  abound- 
ing in  milky  juice.  It  (prows  in  the  west  of  India. 
Its  juice  yields  an  inferior  kind  of  cauutcbouc. 

pale, /"paal,  *pall,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  pale,  pane, 
paste  (Fr.  p&le),  from  Lat.  paiiiaitm,  ace. of  palHrhin 
=  pa)e,  from  palleo=to  be  pale;  Sp.  rtalido;  Ital. 
pa.Iirlo.  Pale  anci  pallid  are  thus  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

J.  White,  \\liiti-h;  wanting  in  color;  wan;  not 
ruddy  ;  not  fresh  of  color. 

"Then  was  the  kyngen  face  paal," — Joy*-.-  Kxpoa,  •»/ 
Daniel,  cb,  v. 

2.  Not  bright  or  brilliant ;  dim,  faint. 

"The  day  Hterre  wexnth  i»nlc  and  le^eth  h«r  light." — 
Ch aiicr >':  Bnccius,  ii. 

3.  White. 

"  Hand*  a«  pale  an  milk." 

Shakcsp.:  .V id* a mmer  \ifjhC &  /)rrnjit,  v. 

*.  Not  highly  or  darkly  colored;  approaching  col- 
orless transparency. 

B.  Assiibst.:  Paleness,  pallor. 

"A«udden  pale    .    .    . 
Umirps  lier  cheek." 

Shakenp.:   Venus  and  Aftonia^  6H9. 

pale-ale,  .s.    A  light-colored  bitter  ale. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  The  first  and  simplest  kind  of  ordinary. 
It   incloses    one-third   of  the  escutcheon,    and  i» 
bounded  by  two  straight  lines, 

running  vertically  at  equal  dis-  I 
tances   from    the   sides    of   the  I 
escutcheon.    It  seldom  contains 
more  than  three  charges. 

2.  Shipbuild.:   One  of  the    in- 
terior shores  for  steadying  the 
t  iiubers  of  a  ship  while  building. 

pale  (2),  «.  [Sp.,  Ital.  &  Lat, 
pala.}  |PEEL.(2),8.]  A  baker's 
shovel;  a  peel. 

"The  pale  is  the  name  given  to  the  long  wooden  xiiornt 
on  which  the  bread  is  placed  in  order  to  be  pushed  into 
the  oven." — Gentleman  it  Mag.,  Aug.,  1857,  p.  181. 

pale  (3),  s.    [PALEA.] 

pale  (2),  *payle,  v.  t.    [PALE  i !),».] 

1.  To  inclose  or  fence  in  with  pales  or  paling. 

2.  To  inclose;  to  encompass. 

"  Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclipe." 

Khaki-fp.:  Antouti  and  Cleupntra,  ii.7. 

3.  To  encircle. 

"Paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain.' 

*,,tt:  /Am  Roderick,  Vi. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  -  shun; 


chin, 
-tton. 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -cious, 


sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenopbon,     exist,    ph  = 
-sious  =  shns.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     dsl- 


palea 

pi   1*  a  <!•!.  pi   1*  »>,  «.    [Lit. -chaff.] 

•/.)  : 

I.    rtie  if.  u  rally  inembnr.iouH and  eoloriessbracta 
•••I  n|Min  the  rrei-pt.i.'le  of  a  composite  plau  I 

,  ill.-  chaff  of  the  receptacle. 

:.   /lie  bract-  immediately  surrounding  the  fer- 

i  iliting  organs  in  grasses,  (Limllrg.)  The  divisions 

:  glume  and  i>erianth  in  grasses.    (Richard.) 

pi  18  i  -ceoftl  (06  as  ih),  a.    [Mod.  Lat.pafta 

fniiii    Lat.  ;/ii/.-ii.|    Abounding  with   chaffy 

Pi    Ii   S3,  *./)/.     [PALEA.] 

Pi   Ii  a  form,  pi -IS  1  form.  a.    [Latin  palea 

•tq.  v.i,  and/ormu  —  form.  ] 

lint.:  Kesembliug  palew  or  chaff.  (Treat,  of  Hot.) 
••  The  pappu*  I*  reduced  lo  a  very  few  nhort  paleifurm 

tiri.tl*.''  -Jo«r»al  of  IMany,  No.  221,  p.  140(1881 . 

•piled  (It,  a.    [PALE,  u.  |     Pale,  pallid. 

"We  have  (pent 
Our  youthful  day*  in  pn/i-rt  languUhment." 

KrlMrntfrvHi  famOMui,  ii.  1. 

piled  (-•),  a.    [Eng.  pale  (l),s.;  -ed.] 

1    -.irroiinded  with  a  paling:  f.-m-ed  in;  inclosed. 

'.'.  Striped,  as  in  heraldry- 

"  Ku*klnn  he  wore  of  co«tlie*t  cordwayne, 
Plnot  upon  golde,  and  yaltd  part  per  part." 

SptHfrr:  F.  V    VI.  ii.  6. 

•pil   id  ness. «.    I  Eng. /in/.-,/ (ii  :•<«««.]    Pale- 

illor. 

"  Where  palednr**  and  blu*he«  mutually 
Their  timorou*  and  graceful  illation  took." 

Hraumvnt:  I'lt/chr,  vll.  7. 

pile    If.  adv.    [Eng.  pair,  a.;  •///.]    In  a  pale 
manner;  wanly,  dimly;  not  brilliantly, 
pil  im  pour  .  pil  em  pore  ,  «.    |  PALAVPOBE.] 
pil    en  dar,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  bilander  (q.  T.).] 
A  kind  of  coasting  vessel. 


2984  palinode 

pa  les   trl  an,  -pa  les   trie,  *pa  les  trie  al.       pa-111  -lo-g? .  pa  111  -6  *?.  «.    [Or.  palillugia. 
adj.    |  Eng.  i>alntr(ui :  -MI/I.  -,i  ,-tcu/.J   I'crtuining    from  paVm^again,  buck,  and  /oyos  =  a  word,  speech; 


.  .  . . 

to  lln-  palestra  or  to  wrestling. 

pil  e  t6t  (flnal  t  silent),  ntbit.  [Fr.,  formerly 
pallftuc.  ]  A  looM>  coat  or  jacket  worn  Dy  both  sexes : 
an  overcoat.  [  PALTOCK.  ] 

"A  handaom*  looee  palrM,  now  ihrunk  with  washing  " 
— O.  Elii'l :  Ikntitt  /Vrwmlu,  ch.  JUtv. 

•pil    *tte  (l).o.    [Fr.  pelole=B  little  ball,  from 

Lat.  /<//u  =  a  ball.)    The  heud. 

"1  .hall  breakeyour  paltllrt." 

A'liiiour  Ramming. 


Lat.  i>alilogia;  Fr.palilogie,palitlogie.] 

Kin-!.:  The  repetition  of  a  word  or  part  of  a 
sentence  for  thu  purpose  of  emphasis. 

pal  Imp  -gist,  ».  An.  (Greek  palimpsfiton  —  a 
palimpsest,  neut.  of  p<ir>»ipmi*f<is=scra|.ed  again: 
pref .  palin-,  and  Or.  ptistot- rubbed,  scraped ;  p«uo 
=  to  rub,  to  scrape.] 

A.  An »ub»t. :  A  pieceof  parchment  whoseoriirinal 
writing  has  been  removed  to  Jit  it  for  a  subsequent 
record.  Many  old  documents  were  thus  obliterated, 
and  the  writing  is  restored  by  an  infusion  of  gall, 

in  trace  of 
substance 

parchment  which  acts  upon  the  -ub-tuuc« 
applied. 

"The  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  a  iMlimf- 


to  (8),  'Pil  -lit,  ,uUf.  [Fr  pa,t,«.  from  ^^^^^SS^^^SSi 
tta.  dimin.  of  pulo .  Lat.  r«ila=a  spade,  a  tlle  lnatpria|,,  <)f  i,1K  remaining  in  the  sti 
-.KL  (-),«.  I  of  the  parchment  which  acts  UIHIII  the  -n 


pil   ette 
Ital.  palrlti  . 
peel.  |     II'KKL 

•1.  old  Arm.:  A  plate  coveringthc  point  of  junc- 
tion at  the  bvndof  tbeshoulders  andelbows.  Pal- 
i-tT..-  were  of  various  shapes,  round,  or  in  the  form 
of  u  shield. 

2.  Metill-n-urkina:  [CoxsClEXCB,  II.  2.] 

3.  Paint  in  a  ••  Ai  adjective:  A  term  applied  to  a  parchment 
(1)  Lit.:  A  thin  oval  plate  of  porcelain,  wood,  or    whence  writing  has  been  removed,  and  something 

other  material,  having  a  hole  near  one  edge  through  written  in  its  place,  or  to  a  monumental  brass, 
which  the  thumb  is  inserted,  used  by  painters  for  which_has  been  turned,  and  another  figure  cut  on 
rubbing  up  or  holding  colors. 

i'2.)  Fill.:  The  colors  when  so  arranged. 
.  Hunieru: 

(1)  A  light  wooden  spatula  used  for  percussion, 
to  excite  the  tone  of  the  skin  and  tissues. 

(2)  A  splint  to  hold  a  burnt  hand  in  shape  and 
prevent  deformation  by  the  cicatrices. 

(3)  An  instrument,  composed  of  two  perforated 
plates,  to  catch  and  withdraw  the  stylet   in  o(»er- 
utions  for  ii*ttif><  lachrymal!*. 

'  To  tft  the  palette:  To  lay  upon  it  the  pigments 
in  certain  order,  selecting  them  according  to  the 
key  in  which  the  picture  is  to  be  painted. 


ittt  in  which  the  original  writing  call  -till  be  read."  — 
Fruuitn  Hltt.  Una.,  vol.  lv.,  ch.  ill. 


the  reverse  side. 

•'/'.i//wi;. .-».•/  ljru--f-  tire  also  found  at  Berkhampiitead  " 
—  I...  /..i. ./.../....  xxx.  124. 

pal  In  ,  pref.    [(ir.  palin.]    Again,  back. 

pil  -In  drdme.  ».  [Greek  pa/mdi-omoii=runmng 
back  again;  palin  —  back,  and  dram<M  =  a  running; 
uYnme/;t  =  to  run :  Fr.  pa/indroiw.  ]  A  word  or  sen- 
tence that  reads  the  same  backward  or  forward. 
Examples  are;  Hannah,  madam.  "Minium,  I'm 
.•Mum."  a  speech  that  might  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  our  first  father  on  meeting  his  lady  in  Eden. 
Another  noted  palindrome  is  from  the  Italian: 


mix  colors  on  a  palette  or  on  a  grinding  slab ;  also 
used  by  druggists  to  mix  salves. 
pile  -Wise,  <i.    [Eng.  pa/«r  1 1  ..  s. ;  -trine.] 
Her.:  The  same  us  PALY  (q.  v.). 

_      _          _    _  _  "  Hath  behind  it  palevitf  an  abbot'*  croeier."  — I 

pallor':  deficiency  of  want  of  color  or"  freshness  •    Fa*"  Of""' ' 
•dimuem;  absence  of  luster  or  brilliancy,  pil    frej 


palette-knife.  ..    A  flat,  thin,  flexible  knife  or    ^&dtf*'°e.%|$?10'*"'     ["Hatnlet  is  drunk, 
spatula  with  a  rounded  end.  used  by  painters  to    but  Jtuellowas  blind  ]. 


"Sulyraan  nenl  over  light-hi>n*emen  in  great  pulnnltir*. 
•which,  running  all  along  the  Mm-coa»t,  carried  the  peo- 
ple.' Kn.tllr,  II,  »l  ,,fllu  r«ri«. 

pile  niss,  «.  [Kng.  pair,  a.;  -lira.  I  The  quality 
•or  state  of  being  palo  or  wanting  in  color:  wanness. 


"To  llrtd  pal«nr»*   turn*  the  glowing  red." 

llryitrn     r>il»m>j»  and  Arcitf,  i.  467. 


__  *pale  fral,  *pal-fry,  *pal  fray,  ». 
.O.  Fr.  palefret,  palefroy,  palefreta  (r  r.  palefrvi), 
from  Low  Lat.  parti rcrrifu*.  yaravredut,  para- 
fredu8.palafredut  —  &  post-horse  lit.  '  an  extra  post- 


pil  <S  6    la  (pi.  pil  i  6  -Issi,  «.    [Dimin.  from    horse,  from'  Or.  "para  =  bm>id«  (hence,  extra),'and 

late  Lat.  r«-redt«=a  poat-horse.  from  relu>= to  carry, 
and  </.../"     a   four-wheeled  carriage:   O.    H.  Uer. 
ptirefrit ;  (tor.  pferd—&  htirse.] 
1.  A  small  saddle-horse  fit  for  a  lady's  use. 
"  Her  wonton  jjnlfrftt  nil  wa*  ovempred 
Withtiuaell  trappings" 

Sptnir r:  F.  o.,  1.  ii.  18. 

'J.  A  saddle-horse :  a  horse  used  by  noblemen  and 
others  on  state  occasions,  as  distinguished  from  a 
war-horse. 

"It  I*  the  prince  of  intt/rryt;  hi*  neigh  I*  like  the  kid- 
ding  of  a  monarch."— ^/ulA-c-n^..  Henry  r.,  ill.  7. 

pal    fre?ed,  «.    [Eng.  palfrey;  fd.J    Provided 
with  or  riding  on  a  palfrey. 
pi    II,  «.  pi.    [PAi.cs.] 
Pa    II, «.    [Sansc.] 

Hint.  <t  /.«««.:  An  Indian  language,  originally 
the    popular   dialect    of     Magadha.    now    liehar. 
i-Ha,  the  long,  broad  strip  of  maritime    ' 
.lam  inhabited  by  tin-  I'hili-r  IIH--  (q.  v.K  the 
Milton  ii-i--  the  w< 


palm  (q.  v.).l 

/.'./'.  d»/.i .-  Richard's  name  for  the  scales  in  the 
inll-iri-scence  of  grasses. 

pil  8  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pa/tti  =  chaff.]  Like  chaff: 
-chalTj .  husky. 

"Thin  attraction  we  tried  in  «traw*and  pa/run*  bodies." 
—  Hntmu:  yulyar  iVrom,  bk.  ii..  ch.  IV. 

Pa  l«r -mi-tan,  a.  4 ..   [Secdef.] 

A.  t»  inlj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Palermo  or  its 
-inhabitants. 

B.  AinilMt.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Palermo. 
Pi    !*?,».  [The  Roman  goddess  of  shepherds  and 

Ailnm.:  [AflTBROID,  49.] 

Pil    is  tine, «.    I  Lat.  Palcentiiia:  Or.  Paluittinr. 
from  Hub.  pflftheth.  | 
HraarapSp: 

I.  I'luli-tia.   the   long,  broad  -ni| 
plain  inhabited  by  the  Plf " 
I'al  li-tinu  of  the  Greeks. 


pal  In  drfim  Ic,  pil-In-dr5m  Ic-al,  «,.  [Eng. 
pti/i'ii(irom(e) ;  -ic,  -iraf.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
palindrome;  of  the  nature  of  a  palindrome;  read- 
ing the  same  backward  or  forward. 

pal  lu  dr6m  1st,  «.  [Eng.  pa/i>i<from(r);  -inf.] 
A  writer  of  palindromes. 

pil    Ing,  *pal  yng,  x.    [Eiig.  pal\.e)  (1).  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Pales  in  general ;  a  fence  formed  with  pules. 

*-.  An  enclosure. 

*3.  Stripes  on  cloth  resembling  pales. 

paling-board,  «.  The  outside  part  of  a  tree, 
taken  from  the  sides  to  square  the  tree,  and  lit  it  t« 
be  sawed  up  into  hoards. 

'paling-man,  />.  One  born  within  that  part  of 
Ireland  formerly  known  as  the  English  Pale. 

pitl  In  ge  ne  si  a,  pal-In- gen  is?,  *.  [PAL- 
INGENESIS.] 

pil-In-gin  -i-sls,  ».  [Prcf.  palin-,  and  English 
genettis.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  new  birth,  a  regeneration;  a 
change  from  one  state  into  another.  (Lit. &  fig.) 

"i  tut  .it  the  ruined  lodge  and  the  forgotten  manaioo. 
bower*  that  are  trodden  under  foot,  and  pleasure-houaea 
that  are  duat.  the  poet  call*  up  n paltnytntsff." — /V  OHIB- 
ccy,  in  Gwdrtch  it  Porter. 

•II.  Technically: 

I.  />'i.i/.:    Tli.-  hypothesis  that  parasites  may  be 
on  wiiic' 


fcsaM. m 

-.  The  whole  country  ..r  l-rae'l-  the  Holy-land  pal  Ich  thjf  61  -6  gj.it.  [  1'ALXoicHTHVOLOOT.]  3.  Saturn.:  The  complete  metamorphosis  of  un 

Palestine  bush-babbler  «  pil  I  c6u-r8-s,.«.    [Named  by  Aublet  after  Le  l"?°«'-         _. 

ler>    •  Palicour.  of  Uuiana.]  <•  Oral.:  The  re-creation  of  animals  autl  vegeta- 

n,,,, Ih.:  Arui/ii  Mimiuiicept.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Psychotridiv  (q.  v.).    It  consists  Wes  after  an  nuusual  catastrophe.    Helief  in  such 

Palestine-soup,  «.  A  soup  made  '...i.,  Jerusalem  of  shrubs  destituteof  pubescence,  with  opposite  or  catastrophes  is  now  abandoned,  and  the  continuity 

firtK-hiikf*.    The  name  ii  based  on  . i  nn-i-onception  whorled  leaves,  and  panicles,  thyrves,  or  cymes  of  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  maintained. 

for  the  word  .lern-ali-ni  ha-  no  i ueciioii  with  the  yellow  or  white  flowers.    Fifty-four  or  more  species  •'•  Optics:  An  optical  device  by  which  an  object  is 

llnl. i  It',  but  U  a  corruption  ot  the  Italian  ofauob  are  known,  nil  from  America.    Palicourea  offlcin-  represented  to  the  eye  when  in  reality  it  doe*  not 

I  \Kininihi     •  ti/i«.  a  Brazilian  plant,  is  a  diuretic;  P.  tpeciota,  exist. 


Palestine  sun-bird, .-. 

ii.  :,,lh. :  ('iiiii.i/ri'«  otfa.    (Trutram.} 

P&l  es  tin    i  an,  a.    |Eng.  i:il,;tiiie;  -aa.J    Of    medicinal. 
•longing  to  Palestine. 

pa  les  tra,  pa  lag  tra,  ml>,t.  [I.at.  ,,al<e*tra, 
friM.i  t  ir.  /iu/in«rra  =  a  wrostling--rhiu,l ;  />a/uio  =  to 
wn-lle;  ;iild  wrestling.] 

1.  A  pla Ii- voted  Ui  athletic  exercises  ;  a  wrest- 

.Inik'  -.  li.Kil ;  a  gymnasium. 

"Lmrn'd  at  the  bar,  In  the  palirmtra  bold." 

Cuwper.  1-unrtnatlvi, ,  842. 
_'.    \  \vre-tlini;;  wrestling  exercises. 
pa.  ISs'-tral,  *pa  18f-trall,  adj.    [PALESTBA.] 


tin    ii, ild-shrub    of    ilrazil,    is    antisyphilitic;  ~P\  6-  Philoe.  of  Hint. :  A  view  that  in  history  events 

I,  a  West  Indian  one.  is  emetic.    P.diuretica,  repeat  themselves  in  the  same  order  in  an  infinite 

/'.  itreiient.  P.  .-n.ii.iii..  and  P.  longifulia.  are  also  series. 

P.   muri-ijraavii  is  used  in   Brazil  to  <•  Tlu-ol.:  Kegeneration  ;  for  which,  however,  the 

poison   rat-    nnil    mice.    P.  tinetoria,  a  Peruvian  ordinary  term  is palinggenem'a.    (Titux  iii.  5.) 

-pi-ci.  -.,  yields  a  tine  red  dye.  pil  In  genet  -Ic,  a.     [PAI.IVOENESIS.]    Of  or 

tpil  I-fl  Ci    tlon,  «.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pu?uji-a  pertaining  to  palingenesis. 

pufi.i/.irio    toinake.] I    The  act  or  practice  of  mak-  fp»  lln -I-a,  «.     [Etym.  not  apparent ;   probably 


ing  iiround  firm  by  driving  piles  into  it.  a  euphonic  name.]  ' 

•  1  l.nreiuld  nothing  of  pnllfcaHon  or  piling  of  the       ZoOI.:    A   genus  erected  by  Gray  for  the  Cuban 
gronmlplol  commanded  by  Yltruvliu  when  we  bolld  upon    crocodile,  which   is  found   also  in    Mexico,  part  of 


a  moi*t  aoil."—  Wottum:  Kematnt,  p.  19. 


South  America,  and  Yucatan.    Face  oblong,  fore- 
[From    !'.oa<1  "^y  conTex,_cenrlcal  disc  rhombic  (whenci- 


1'iTtHiniiig  to  tlie  palestraor  to  wrestling  exercises;    an  altered  asbestos.    Specific  gravity,  'J  .'1 


,  Urals,  where  found    suff.  -ite  (  Vin  i  ]        its  specino   name  rhmnbifer;    it  is  the  Crocixlilu.i 
Mln.:  A  soft,  tough,  fibrous  mineral  resembling    rhumbifrr  of  t'uvior),  toes  short,  web  very  small. 
°--  " 


athletic. 


•  Of  the  feat  and  playln  /»il»Ira/f." 

CtMitctr:  Trotluf,  v.304. 


•ed  asbestos.  Sneciflc  gravity,  2'217 ;  ct>lor,  pil  -In  6de,  'pal  In  6  -dl  a,  'pal  ln-od,  mbtt. 
Coin|K>sition:  .Silica.  .VJ'IS:  alumina.  ls-;!L':  [t  r.  pittinodie,  from  Lat. palinodia ;  Ur.  patinfxlia. 
i».8'l»;  lime,0'S9;  water,12'04;  hygroscopic  =a  recant«tion  (properly  of  anode):  pref.  71.1/111  , 


white.    Com 
magnesia,  g'l»,  n 
water,  8-W=99-M. 


lite,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     w8re,     wplf,     w8rk, 


and  Ur.  Odi  =  a  song.] 

whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    iitr     marine; 
wh6,     i6n;     mute,     cub,     cilre.     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrlan.     n,    a  ---  t;     ey     i. 


g6,     pit, 
qu  -  kw. 


palinodial 


*I.  Ordinary  l.ttnfitinfic  : 

I,  A  songor  poem  in  which  the  writer  contradicts 
or  retracts  a  former  one  ;  n  poetical  recantation  or 
declaration  contrary  to  a  former  one. 

••  Sung  many  a  dark  and  mournful  pal/matr." 

DruijtM,:  The  Oiel. 
'2.  \  recantation  in  general. 

"I  ...  therefore,  in  this  weeping  palinotl, 
Abhor  myself  that  have  dittpleard  my  God." 

Sandys:  Pcirap/inise  OH  Job. 

II.  .SVu/«  Law:  A  solemn  recantation  demanded 
in  addition  to  damages  in  actions  of  slander  or 
defaniation.raisod  in  tho  commissary  court,  or  even 
in  the  sheriff  's  court. 

pal  ln-6  -dl-al,  a.  [English  palinodle  )  ;  -ial.] 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  palinode. 

pil  In-6d  -Ic-al.  a.  [  English  paKnod(e);  -ica/.] 
Retract  ing. 

"Haynt  thou  so,  my  paltnodical  rhymester?" 

Dekker:   Satiroma»tfx.     (Davtea.) 

pal  In  od-Ist,  «.  [English  paKnod(«);  -int.]  A 
writer  of  palinodes. 

•pal  -In  6-Af,  s.    [PALINODE.] 

pal  1  uur  I  dse,  t.pl.  [Lat.  palinur(u»)  ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  -utV.  /I/O  .  | 

Zoftl.  t£ljulq?ont.  :  Rock-lobsters,  Spiny-lobsters; 
a  marine  family  of  Macrourous  Decapoda,  with  a 
single  recent  Keniis,  Palinurus  (q.  v.).  The  family 
is  first  known  in  the  Solenhofen  Slutes  (of  Oolitic 
age). 

pal  1  nUr  6id,  a.  [Lat.paiinur(u«);  Eng.  suff. 
-old.  |  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  family  Pali- 
nuridw  or  the  genus  Palinurus  (q.  v.). 

"The  larval  forms  of  such  pallnuroid  genera  as  Eryon." 
—Xlcnol«un:  Palaontoloya,  "•  302. 

pal  I  nUr  us,  «.  [Lat.,  the  name  of  the  pilot  of 
A,neas  ;  ho  was  drowned  just  before  the  Trojan  fleet 
arrived  atCumte.  (  Virgil:  JEn.,  v.  8*1-71.)] 

ZoOhxiy:  Rock-lobster,  Spiny-lobster;  the  single 
genus  of  the  family  Palinurida?  (q.  T.).  The  cara- 
pace is  covered  with  spines  and  tubercles;  the 
aiitcnnn*  are  abnormally  developed  ;  thoouter  jaw- 
foet  are  formed  like  feet,  and  the.  true  walking-feet 
are  all  one-toed,  though  the  first  has  a  rudimentary' 
chela.  There  are  several  other  species,  all  edible. 

pal  I  sade  ,  *pal  I-sa  -do,  «pal-l-sa-d6e,  »pil- 
II  sa  do,  mbst,  [Fr.  palinode,  from  pah'««er=to 
inclose  with  pales;  from  «a//s=a  pale;  Sp.  tuili- 
znd<i.|  [  1'ALF.  (!),«.] 

1.  On/.   Lang.:   A  fence  or  fencing  of   pales  or 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  form  an  iuclosure, 
as    11    protection    to 
property. 

'_'.  Kurt  if.:  A  row 
of  stakes  set  firmly 
in  the  ground  and 
presenting  a  sharp 
point  to  an  advanc- 
ing party.  Thostakes 
are  placed  vertically 
at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  of  the  counter- 
scarp, or  presented 
at  an  angle  at  the 
foot  of  a  parapet, 
or  on  the  banquette  of  the  covered  way. 

palisade-worm,  ». 

Xta'il  :  .^IruHijjflus  armatu*,  parasitic  in  the  horse. 
They  do  severe  injury  to  their  hosts,  and  not  infre- 
quently cause  the  death  of  yearlings. 

pal  I  sade  ,  *pal  I-sa  -d6,  *pal-ll-8a'-d&,  r.  f. 

fr  AI.ISADK,  .s-.  ]    To  inclose,  fence,  or  fortify  witli 
palisades. 

"\Vith  covered  ways  and  counterscarps  pallfsadoeil 
along  it."  —  Stfi-ne:  Triftrant  S/iinn/*/,  ii.  GO. 

pil  1  sa  -do,  ».    [PALISADE.] 

pal  I  san  der,  sulmt.  [Fr.  palisandre.]  A  con- 
tinental nnme  for  rosewood;  sometimes  applied 
also  to  violet  wood,  and  a  striped  variety  of  ebony. 

pal  lab,  n.  [Eng.  pal(e),  a.;  -isli.]  Somewhat 
or  rather  pale. 

"Spirit  of  niter  makes  with  copper  a  tntliah  blue."— 
Ar-biithnot:  On  Air. 

Pal   Is-sjf,  a.    [See  the  compound.] 

Palissy-ware,  s.  A  peculiar  pottery  first  manu- 
factured in  France  by  Bernard  Palissy  of  Saintes, 
about  ir>.">5.  His  works  arc  remarkable  for  the  hiirli 
relief  of  his  figures  and  ornament,  which  eoii-i.-t 
frequently  of  models  from  nature  of  lish.  reptiles, 
•belli,  leaves,  Ac.,  all  most  carefully  and  naturally 
colored.  The  art  may  be  said  to  have  died  wild 
him,  both  the  execution  and  design  of  all  thecopies 
made  in  his  peculiar  style  being  very  inferior  in 
color  and  vigor. 

pal  I  Ur'  us,  s.  [The  Latin  name  of  an  ancient 
town  in  Africa,  opposite  toCandia.l 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Rhamnaceie.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  simple,  with  three  nerves;  the  stipules 


Palisade. 
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becoming  prickles;  calyx  five-cleft;  petals  and 
stamens  five;  ovary  throe-celled;  fruit  dry,  hemi- 
spherical, with  a  broad,  thin  rim  round  the  top, 
like  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  whence  the  French  call 
it  purtf-chapeau.  Paliurwt  aculeatvs,  a  native  of 
\Vi-stern  Asia  and  Southern  Europe,  having  pliable 
branches  and  many  thorns,  is  one  of  the  two  claim- 
ants to  be  Christ's  thorn. 

pal'  kee,  s.    [Hind.]    A  palanquin. 

pall  (i),  »p»ll,  *pal,  *palle,  subit.   [A.  S.  pall, 

from  Lat.  palla=&  mantle,  an  undergarment,  a  cur- 
tain; Sp.  palio;  Ital.  palio,  pafft'o.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  outer  garment  ;  a  cloak  or  mantle. 

"His  Irons  skin  chaunged  to  A  /•"//  of  gold." 

Spenter.-  F.  C-,   V.  v.  24. 

2.  A  woolen  mantle  sent  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
from  the  fourth  century,   to  the  patriarchs  and 
primates  of  the  empire,  and  worn  by  them  as  an 
ensign  of  jurisdiction. 

3.  A  large  black  or  purple  cloth  thrown  over  the 
coffin  at  a  funeral  ;  a  black  cloth  used  for  covering 
a  tomb. 

"The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeas  kept." 

Di-vden:  Palamon  and  Arcllr,  iii.  W3. 

4.  A  mantle  of  state. 

"  Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy, 
In  sceptred  /><'//,  come  sweeping  by." 

Milton    II  Pfnstroso. 

5.  A  kind  of  fine  rich  stuff  used  for  making  mantles. 
II.  Tecknicalla  : 

l.Ecclef.:  [PALLIUM.] 

2.  Her.:  A  figure  like  the  letter 
Y-  It  consists  of  half  a  pale  issu- 
ing from  the  base,  and  conjoined 
in  the  fesse  point  with  half  a  sal- 
tiro  from  the  dexter  and  sinister 
chief. 

pall-bearer,  pall-holder,  «. 
One  who  attends  the  coffin  at  a 
funeral  ;  so  called  from  the  pall 
being  formerly  carried  by  them. 

pall  (2),  «.    [PALL  (2),v.]    Nausea,  nauseating. 

"The  pall*  or  nauseating*  which  continually  inter- 
vene." —  Mlaftegbury:  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  bk.  ii.. 
pt.  li.,  g  2- 

pall  <:)),«.  '[PAWL.] 

pall  (l),v.  t.  [PALL  (1),  n.J  To  cover  with  or 
as  with  a  pall  ;  to  wrap  up,  to  invest,  to  shroud. 

"Come,  thick  night, 
in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell." 

Shakes?.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

pill  (2),  'palle,  'pall  en,  *pall-yn,  v.  i.  &  t- 
[Wel.  pa(lu  =  to  fail,  to  cease,  to  neglect  ;  paH=loss 
of  energy,  failure.] 

A.  Intrann.:  To  become  vapid,  dull,  tasteless,  or 
insipid  ;  to  lose  life,  strength,  or  spirit. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  vapid,  insipid,  or  tasteless. 

2.  To-deprive  of  spirit,  life,  or  strength  ;  to  make 
spiritless. 

3.  To  cloy. 

"The  pallta  satiety  which  attends  on  all  pleasures 
which  may  be  bought."  —  Burke:  On  the  French  Revolu- 


Pall. 


And  pall  the 


4.  To  enfeeble,  to  weaken  ;  to  exhaust,  to  fatigue. 
"His  knyghtee  and  soldyoura  were  tyred  and  palled  with 

ouer  watche  and  laboure."—  Fab\ian,  vol  i.,  ch.  clxx. 

5.  To  impair,  to  weaken. 

"I'll  ne'er  follow  thy  paltfil  fortunes  more." 

Shakesp.  :  Antonuand  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

pal-la,  ».    [Lat.] 

Anc.  Costume:  An  oblong,  rectangular  piece  of 
cloth,  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  worn  as  a  robe 
of  state  by  ladies.  At  times  it  was  shorter,  termi- 
nating at  the  knee,  and  resembling  a  tunic.  It  was 
worn  by  the  ladies  of  Rome  over  the  stola,  and 
fastened  by  clasps  on  the  shoulders. 

Pal-la'-dl-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to  or 
devised  by  Palladio,  an  Italian  architect,  born  at 
Vicenza  151H,  died  1580. 

Palladian-architecture,  8.  A  style  of  archi- 
t,  Mature  introduced  by  Paliadio,  and  conforming 
closely  to  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius.  As  regards 
-t\li',  it  falls  under  the  category  of  Roman  Renais- 
sance,  but  of  rather  a  con  fused  kind,  for  he  adorned 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  of  most  varied  pur- 
poses and  arrangement,  with  classical  temple-por- 
tals. without  taking  into  consideration  their  object 
or  the  requirements  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  so 
that  the  order  was  frequently  carried  up  through 
several  stories  without  any  reference  to  its  arrange- 
ment, The  lower  story  of  palaces  built  by  Palladio, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  at  Vicenza,  is  genet 
ally  of  rustic  work,  while  the  upper  stories  have 


palladiumize 

pilasters   or  a  colonnade;  occasionally,  however, 

Silasters  or  arcades  are  introduced  on  the  ground- 
oor.    The  works  of  Palladio  remained  for  e  long 
period  the  .model  for  an  entire  style.. 

pal-lad  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pallad(ium) ;  -»'<•.]  [PAL- 
LADIUM, II.  2.] 

*pal  la   dl  on,  ».    [PALLADIUM.] 

pal  la  dl  OUB.II.  [English  palladium):  -otu.J 
[PALLADIUM,  11.2.] 

pal  la  -dl-um,  *pal  la  dl  6n,  «.   [Lat.,  from 

Gr.  Palladion  =  the  statue  of  Pallas  on  which  the 
safety  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  depend;  from  Pal- 
lia (genit.  Pallados)^ Pallas  or  Minerva.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  affords  defense,  protection, 
or  safety ;  a  safeguard. 

"A  kind  of  palladium  to  save  the  city."— Milton:  Re- 
foitn.  in  England,  bk.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Clam.  Antiq.:  A  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas  or 
Minerva,  on  the  preservation  of  which  depended 
the  safety  of  the  city  of  Troy.    (Virgil:  Mneid,  ii. 
166^183.)    This  circumstance  being  known   to  the 
Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,   Ulysses  and  Dio- 
medes,  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  Helenus,  son  of 
Priam,  climbed  secretly  by  night  over  the  ramparts 
of  Troy  and   carried    it  off.    Some  writers    assert 
another  statue  was  taken,  and  that  the  real  Palla- 
dium was  conveyed  from  Troy  to  Italy  by    Kneiis. 
1183  B.  C.,  and  preserved  by  the  Romans  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  in  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

2.  Chftn.:  A  tetrad  metallic  element  discovered 
by  Wollaston  in  18(JB.    Symbol,  Pd;  at.  wt.  106/6; 
specific  gravity  12'1.    It  is  found,  associated  with 
platinum  and  gold,  in  South  America,  and  is  ex- 
tracted from  tho  gold  inwhichitis  found,  by  fusing 
with  silver,  dissolving  out  the  palladium,  &c.,  with 
nitric  acid,  removing  silver  with  common  salt,  and 
then  adding  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
throws  down  ammonia-chloride  of  palladium  as  a 
yellow  powder.    This,  on  ignition,  yields  the  pure 
metal.    It  resembles  platinum  in  its  malleability 
and  ductility,  but  is  more  fusible,  less  dense,  and 
has  a  more  silvery  appearance.    It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
more  so  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  freely  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric    acid.    Its    surface  is    blackened  by 
tinctureof  iodine,  which  has  no  effect  on  platinum. 
Like  platinum,  it  forms  two  classes  of  compounds, 
viz.,  palladious  compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivalent, 
and  palladic  compounds,   in  which  it  is  quadriv- 
alent. 

3.  M in.:  An  isometric  native  metal,    not  found 
pure,  but  mostly  alloyed  with  a  little  platinum  and 
iridium.    Sometimes  found  in  minute  octahedrons, 
but  mostly  as  grains,  with  native   platinum,   in 
Brazil.    Hardness,  4'5-5;  specific  gravity,  11'3-11'8; 
luster,  metallic  :  color,  steel-gray. 

palladium-alloys,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Palladium  unites  with  most  metals,  but 
few  of  its  alloys  are  of  practical  importance.  An 
alloy  of  one  part  palladium  with  100  parts  steel  is 
well  adapted  for  cutting  instruments  requiring  a 
smooth  edge.  An  alloy  of  one  part  silver  and  nine 
parts  palladium  is  used  by  dentist.-.  Its  alloys 
with  gold  are  of  a  gray  or  almost  white  color. 

palladium-bases, «.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  palladium  with  ammonia 
and  ammonio-organic  radicals,  not  known  in  the 
free  state,  but  in  combination  as  chlorides  and 
oxides.  Chloride  of  palladamine,  N.)H«PdCl2,  is 
formed  by  adding  ammonia  tc  a  solution  of  palla- 
dious chloride.  The  oxide  forms  a  strong  base. 
The  ethyl  compound,  pallad-etbylamine  chloride, 
(C2H(i)2  (NH..,)2PdCl2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ethylamino  on  palladious  chloride.  It  becomes  * 
dark  yellow  and  crystalline. 

palladium-chloride,  x. 

Chem.:  Palladium  forms  two  chlorides:  Palla- 
dious chloride,  Pdl'lj,  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  hydrochloric  acid  containing  a  little  nitric 
acid;  and  palladic  chloride,  PdCh,  obtained  by 
slightly  heat  ing  palladious  chloride  in  strong  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid.  Both  compounds  are  very  dark 
in  color. 

palladium-gold,  ».    [POHPEZITE.] 

palladium-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  Tho  protoxide,  PdO,  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  nitrate  at  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a 
dark  gray  or  black  powder,  slightly  solublo  in 
acids.  The  dioxide,  PdOj,  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state.  Alkalies  throw  down  from  palladic  chlo- 
ride the  hydrated  dioxide  mixed  with  tho  alkali. 

pal-la  -dl-fim-lze,  r.  /.  [En,?,  palladium;  -ise.'l 
Tocover  or  coat  with  palladium  in  lieu  of  zinc,  a- 
in  galvanizing. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


pallah 

pil-lah,  ».    [Native  name.  J 

/.•«<l.:  .In.'ilitpe  tnflnmptu,  from  south  aud  south- 
east Africa.    It  stands  about  three  feet  high. 
pil  lim  po6r  ,».    [PALAMPOKC.  ) 

Pil  las,  x.  Mir.;  the  ordinary  derivation  makes 
the  goddess  to  havu  obtaiin-.l  tin-  name  from  hav- 
ing slain  tlie  Titan,  I'lillnn.  but  it  is  more  probably 
derived  fn>mpuUo=to  brandi.-h.] 

I.  (Jrrek  Antiq. :  The  Greek  godd,-.--  of  wisdom. 
Her  attributes  and  character  were  similnr  to  those 
of  the  Roman  Minerva.  I  MINERVA.) 

J.    l.tron..'  [  ABTEEOIO,  2J. 


2986 

palllal-lmpresslon,  pallial-llne,  >. 

Z<i6l.:  An  impression  or  line  left  in  the  dead  shell 
of  a  mollusk.  the  muscular  margin  of  the  mantle. 
In  tho  monomyary  bivalves,  and  Saxicava  and 
/'iiiK./.if.j  n'«t'<n'",  it  is  broken  up  into  irregular 

SJMlt-. 

palllal-line,  *.    |I'u.i.i  U.-IMPBEHSION.] 
palllal-shell,  «. 

ZiM. :  A  shell  secreted  by.  or  contained  within, 
the  mantle,  a-  is  thu  "  bone     of  tho  cuttle-fishes, 
palllal-slnus,  «. 

_ZuOl.:  A  bay  or  sinus  in  the  pallia!  impression  in 
"  molln-k-  havingretractile  siphons,  the 


pall -mall 


la  teen,  «.  I  Etyin.  iloiililful  ;  cf.  /.••//  (1), 
j.,  I.  r..  |  Some  kind  of  stuff  or  article  of  dress,  not 
Identified. 

pilled,    pa.   par.  or  nilj.    (PAl.l.  C2).  r.]    Dull, 
vapid,  insipid,  tasteless,  destitute  of  life  or  spirit. 


•rotator  or  less  length  of  which  is  shown  by  tho    uaffi(um) ;  o  connect.,  anil  brnnrhiata.} 
aopt|,  of  the  sinus.     Called  also  siphonal  impres-       Znni.:  Do  Blainville'e  name   for   what 


pil    lis  Ite,  ».    [After  Pallas,  the  Ru  — inn  trav- 
eler; suff.  -itf  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.:  Tho  name  given  In  (Iiistave  Kose  t<i  a 

group  of  extra-terrestrial  rock- 1  meteorite.),  which  sio-       The  {orm  of  the  sinus  is  a  generic  character, 
consisted  of  crystals  and  crystal-grains  of  olivine 

(q.v.),  inclosed  in  a  sponge-like  muss  of  iron.    Th«  *pil  -H-a-ment,  ».    [Lat.p«Hmm  =  a  mantle,  a 

met.-orit.'  described  by  I'allas  in  1776,  and  found  by  cloak.)    A  dress,  a  robe, 

him    at    Krasnojarsk,    Siberia,  formed    tho   type.  "Thl. palllameHt  of  white  and  «potle««  hue." 

Shakttp.:  Ttttu  Attdnmlcu*.  i.  2. 

•pal    11  ard,  «.    [French  paillard,  from  paille  = 
straw.) 

1.  A  vagabond,  a  tramp,  a  beggar. 

2.  A  lecher,  a  lewd  person. 

"Thieve*,  pander*,  palliarrti,  win*  of  every  sort." 


pil -lid,  ii.  [L»t.  ;>n((.i/i«=palc(q.  v.J.J  Pale, 
wan  ;  wanting  in  color;  dim. 

"The  pallid  realms  of  sleep." 

Ijtnafflttiie:  (htlttfll  Isgrn'l,  I. 

pil  lid  l-\,f ,  «ttfc«f.  |  English  ;>«//i.J;  -if».  |  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pallid;  pallor,  palem---. 
paUidnsw. 

pil  -lid  If,  ndr.  [Eng.poHW, •-(;/.]  In  a  pallid 
mauuer;  with  paleness  or  pallor;  palely. 

"They  sometimes  appear  pallltUa  Bud."—  Up.  Tn^lvtr 
Artificial  llandaomenett,  p.  43. 

pil'  lid  ness,  «.  [English  pallid;  -ness.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pallid;  paleness,  pallor. 

pil  II  6  bran  chl  i  ta,   «.  i>l.    fEngli.-h.  Ac., 


•pal  li«  cent,  a.  [Latin  piillencen*,  pr.  par.  of 
pallfKO=to  grow  palp;  incopt.  of  palleo=to  be 
pule.  I  Growing  or  becoming  palo. 

Pil    lit  (1),  «.     [PAI.KTTE.] 

•I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  palette. 


Urydfn .  Illnd  and  funllirr.  li.  568. 
•pal    11  ard  Is,e,  «.    [ French  paillardise.]  Forni- 


are  now 
known  as  tho  Branchiopoda. 

•pal-11  onn,  s.     [O.  Fr.]    A  tent. 

Pil    Us  8r,«.     IThenameof  the  inventor.  Major 
General  Sir  William  Palliser,  C.  B.  (1830-82.)J 

Palliser-projectiles, ..-.  pi. 

Ordn.:  ('ylindro-conoidalmissiles.chiUedal  thrii 
points  by  being  cast  in  molds  of  which  the  lower 
part  is  of  iron,  the  upi>er  part  filled  with  the  usual 
casting  sand.  Thus  the  point,  being  rapidly  oooled, 
is  intensely  hard,  but  the  rear  part  of  the  projectile 
is  of  ordinary  cast  iron.  They  are  made  with  a 
small  cylindrical  hollow  inside,  closed  with  a  screw 
plug.  When  used  as  shells,  this 
hollou 


s  filled  wi 


,P«    " 


•    .  ,  rr.  pniiiiicr,  from  pawla«itraw:  L.at.  palea.1 

merly  used  by  surgeons,  and  con-    nndorbod  of  straw;  a  straw  mattress.     The  fo 


pal    11 


,  «.    [Fr. 
•    -r  raw;  Lat.  pab'ti.] 


taining  three  ounces. 
II.  Technically: 


(\l  A  tool  for  gilding  the  back  over  tin-  bands. 
(2)  The  instrument  with  which  gilders  take  up 
gold-leaf  from  the  pillow. 

•i.  t  -In. 


(1)  A0|ooard  on  which  a  newly-molded  brick  is    Trar'"'  P- 

carried  away  to  the  hack. 


O. 

An 

.  ->rm 

and  purpose  being  retained,  other  materials  havo 
been  substituted,  as  moss,  finely  shredded  wood, 
called  excelsior,  chaff,  sponge,  and  hair. 
pil  -11-ite,  r.  t.    [PALLIATE,  a.] 
•I.  Lit. :  To  cover,  as  with  a  cloak  ;  to  wrap  up. 
"  Being  pnlliated    with    a    pilgrim's    coat."— lit rbtrtt 


(21  A  potter's  wheel. 

(3)  A  paddle  used  in  beating  and  shaping  plastic 
material  in  forming  crucibles,  Ac. ;  or  in  taking  up 
mortar  for  use. 

3.  lltnol. :  In  an  escapement,  a  lip  or  leaf  connected 
with  tho  pendulum,  or  upon  the  arbor  of  the  bal- 
ance-wheel, as  the  case  may  he,  and  acting  con- 
secutively upon  the  teeth  of  a  scape-wheel. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  click  or  pawl  to  which  a  reciprocating 
motion  is  Imparted,  and  by  which  an  intermittent 
rotary  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  a  wheel,  as  in  many 
food  motions ;  or  by  which  the 
rotary  motion  of  a  wheel  is 
made  intermittent. 

i  - 1  One  of  the  series  of  discs 
or  pistons  in  the  chain-pump. 

5.  Music:    The   covering 
which  closes  the  opening  into 
the  pipes  of  an  organ.    Apiece 
of  wire  is  placed  on  each  side 
of  every  pallet  to  steady  it  and 
keep   it  in    tho  perpendicular 
during  its  ascent  and  descent* 
and  every  pallet  is  covered  at 
top  with  --oft  leather,  to  make 
it  fit  closely  and  work  quietly. 


mall  burst- 


a  fuse,  hut  explode  on  striking  a 
hard  object  owing  to  tho  heat 
generated  by  the  collision. 

pal    II  um,  «.     |  Lat.    a  cloak, 
a  maul].-.  | 

1.  A  n  r .  Co  s  t  it  ni  e :  A  square 
woolen    cloak,    much    resembling 
the   chlamys,   from  which    it  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  its  greater 
length  and   amplitude.     It  was 
capable  of  enveloping  the  entire 
person,  which    it   could  cover  at 
night  as  a  blanket.    It  was  much 
worn  by  the  Greeks,  corresponding 
to  tho  toga  of  the  Romans.    It  was 
sometimes   decorated   with  em- 
broidery, but  generally  had  only  a  simple  border. 

2.  Kccles. :  A  pall;  an  ornamental  band  of  white 
wool  throe  fingers  broad,  to  be  worn  around  the 

Fore 


Pallium. 


A.  .V.M i/..-  A  l>al!ast-h,ckerin 
the  hold  of  a  small  vessel. 
pallet-eye,..  <">  On 


II.  ^Vj7«rn/ii<e/0 : 

•1.  To  conceal,  to  cover,  to  hide,  to  cloak. 

Zta»°  '' 

•-.  To  shield,  to  shelter. 

"  It  la  the  aecu.tomed  manner  of  onr  modern  writer.  „ 

alwa  ~lo;><iHmo-tJiem,«.lve.umlerlheprot«ctionof»onie  shoulders,  with  pendants  a  span  in  length  bofoi 

worthy  patron.  -Boultv* ,  Mtdlelna.  (Ded.)  un^  bonind,  the  ends  ornamented  with  rod  cro  -es. 

3.  To  cover  with  excuses ;  to  extenuate ;  to  soften  It  is  sometimes  said  to  correspond  to  thp  ribbon  or 
or  lessen  the  enormity  of  by  apologies  or  excuses;  garter  of  secular  knighthood.    If  so,  it  cannot  be 
to  excuse  ;  as.  to  palliate  a  fault.  mediaeval  knighthood,  for  Tertullian  lias  a  tre;i  I  i.-e 

4.  To  reduce  or  lessen  in  violence,  strength,  or  Dt,  Pallia,    lu  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  (H(73-HIN5) 

archbishops  went  for  it  to  Rome;  afterward  the 
popes  sent  it  to  thorn  whon  they  received  their 
appointment.  About  137(1  Gregory  XI.  issued  a 
decretal  which  rendered  it  imperative  on  an  arch- 
bishop to  havo  received  the  pallium  before  he  could 
call  a  council,  consecrate  a  bishop,  or  discharge 
other  functions  of  his  office. 

3.  ZoOl.:  Tho  mantle  of  a  bivalve  mollusk. 

pall  mall  (a  as  £),  •pail-mall,  *palle  maille, 


force;  to  mitigate. 

"To  jHtlliatt  dullneM,  and  give  time  a  nhove." 

fo«7*r;  Tatk,  IT.  210. 

R.  To  cure  temporarily  or  imperfectly ;  as,  to  pol- 
liot'  a  disease. 


pil  II  ate,  'pal  ly  ate,  n.    [Latin  vniliatu*= 
cloaked,  from  pallium  =  a  mantle,  a  cloak. J 
1.  Lit. :  Cloaked,  clothed,  dressed. 
"Certain  lorded  and  citizen*  of  dinere  cytyeit  and   bor- 


2   FiU.  :  Eased,  miUgatod,  imperfectly  or  ,emp(> 
"A  method  of  cure  paiuatr  and  imperfect."—  frit:  Lift 


•  t  of  co  m- 
praewd  air;  (/>)  I'ull- 
•Me.1  A  loop  of  wire  fast-  Sown,  of  pallet  con- 
cued  to  the  movable  end  of  tho  nected  with  the  k.-i  -. 
pallet,  to  wlin-h  wires,  called  (rl  Pallet!  which  ad- 
pull-downs,  in  connection  with  mlt  air  into  groove, 
tho  key-board,  aro  attached.  steadied  by  moving 

hftweon    two    win 


n/llammmul.  fS. 

pil  II  i  -tlon.  i.    [Fr.]    (PALLIATE,  r.) 

1.  The  act  of  palliating,  cloaking,  or  concealing. 

2.  A  cloak  or  concealment. 

"The  generality  of  Christians  make  the  external  form 
of  religion  bnt  a  palliation  for  ain."— H.  *.«•«•,  AlV»f»r»  of 
Uodlioru,  p.  9. 

netween   two  wire*;       3.  The  act  of  extenuating  or  excusing;  oxtenua- 
1*1,     pan    lev,  «.    (,i)  (iroovee  ranriing    tion ;  an  excuse. 
[Fr,  pailtet    a  heap  of  straw,    from  back   io   front 

dimin.  of  ;,ai«e=straw,  from  u™™.r  pipe.  <°)  A  "Bitter  Invective,  ag.ln.t  other  men'.  fanltN  and  ln- 
L«t.  potea=st»aw,  chaff.)  A  glider.  wW  holes  <«'><«»n«e  or  polHo«<m  of  their  own/'-Oor.  o/l*.  Tongue 
small,  rude  bed ;  a  mattress  or  corresponding  to  4.  Mitigation;  temporary  or  imperfect  cure:  alle- 
plpem,  palled  from  -'-"— 
right  to  left,  w>  a.  to 
admit  or  prevent  ad- 
m  I  ..ion  of  air  to 
connected 
the  .U>|>-han- 


a 

hall,  mavlia  (Kr.  mo«71  =  a  mallet  ;  Lat.  maUetumm 
hammer.  )  Tho  name  of  an  old  game,  in  which  the 
object  was  to  drive  a  ball  with  a  mallet  or  club- 


, 

couch,  properly  of  straw. 
"  I  found  me  on  *  pallrt  low." 
Stwli:  -Wan-ion,  vl.  (. 
pil  -lit  (3),  «.     [  Dimin.  of 
pnli\  s.  J 

llrr.:  A  diminution  of  the 
pa(<",  being  only  one-half  of  it 
MI  breadth. 


pipe*; 
with 

•ta, 


viiitiou,  abatement, 
pil   II  a  live,  n.  A  ».    [Fr.  pal/mfi/.] 

1.  Extenuating,  excusing ;  lessening  or  softening 
tho  violence  or  enormity  of. 

2.  Mitigating,    alleviating;    temporarily    or  par- 
tially, not  radically  curative. 

B.   At  sulttttintive: 


Irtril. 


Pallmall. 

(a)  From  a  picture  of  the  period  in 
('Hrt«r'«   Wr*lmln*lrr 


Pil  -11-al,  a.  [  Latin  ;iu;/i(um)  =  a 
adj.  Miff.  -HI.  }    Pertaining  to  a  mantle. 


and  hall 

i<  'it  Jmiru 


.i/.  r  i. 
vateil    on 


(S)    Mullet 

in  Arr' 


'J.  That  which  mitigates,  alleviates,  cures,  or 
mantle;  Eng.  remedies  teni|«irarily,  n',t  radically;  a  temporary 
e  Tho  won!  or  partial  cure  or  remedy.  »u-~ 

itically  used  with  reference  to  the  mantles  of       pil    II  .  tor  f .  „.    [Eng.  palKafW;  -or,.]   The    ±X  at^Iher^^l'of  ^  allW'    H''   .l',o',^ 
""'"""'"• same  as  PALLIATIVE  (q.  vj.  , |,  d  in  sending  the  ball  through  in  the  fewest 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


whit,     fall,     father;     w*,     wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    th«re;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    Qnite,     ciSr,    rtlle,    rtU;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir. 


marine; 
ey  =  i. 


go,     p5t, 
qu     kw. 


pallor 

strokes  was  the  winner.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  mallet  itself,  and  to  the  alle>  or  place  where 
the  game  was  played.  It  was  formerly  much  played 
in  St.  James'  Park,  London,  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  street  known  as  Pall  Mall. 

"We»ee  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball,  or  with  a 
pail-mail  beetle  upon  a  bowl  makes  it  (lie  from  it."  — 
Diaby:  On  Bodies,  p.  91. 

pal  -lor,  subat.  [Lat.,  from  p«(/eo=to  be  pale.] 
[PALE,  o.J  Paleness. 

"There  is  some  little  change  of  the  complexion  from 
a  greater  degree  of  pallor  to  a  less."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Artifi- 
cial Handsomeness,  p.  42. 

palm  (1  silent),  'palme,  'paum,  *paume, 
*pawme,s.  [Fr.  pa«i»e  =  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
from  Lat.  palma;  Gr.  palame:  A.  S./o(m  =  palm  of 
the  hand,  nalro=a  palm-tree;  0.  H.Cfer./o/ma=the 
flat  of  the  nand.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  inner  or  flat  part  of  the  hand. 
"Otheregaven  strokis  with  thepawme  of  her  huudis  in 

his  twx." —  Wvclife :  Matthew  xxvi. 

(2)  A  linear  measure  equal  to  tlie  breadth  of  the 
hand,  or  to  its  length  from  the  wrist  to  the  tip  of 
the  fingers ;  a  measure  of  length  described  variously 
as  three  and  four  inches;  among  the  Romans  a 
measure  of  length  equal  to  about  eight  and  a-balf 
inches. 

"  The  stately  quarry  on  the  cliffs  lay  dead; 
And  sixteen  palms  hit*  brow's  large  honors  spread." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  141. 

(3)  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1  (1). 

"The  green  j>alm  branch  waving  in  thy  hand." 

Cowper:  On  the  Death  of  Damon. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  branch  or  leaf  of  tlie  palm-tree,  which  was 
anciently  worn  as  a  symbol  of  victory  or  triumph  ; 
hence,  victory,  superiority,  triumph. 

"And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conauest,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  kuight." 

Druden:  Palamon  and  Amite,  iii.  396. 

(2)  A  popular  name  for  the  catkins  of  the  Sallow, 
Salix  caprea. 

(3)  The  name  given  to  the  broad  .part  at  the  top 
of  a  buck's  horn. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  Any  member  of  tho  order  Palmaceie. 

(2)  PI. :  The  order  Palinacoip. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  sailmaker's  substitute  for  a  thimble.    It 
goes  over  tlie  hand,  and  has  a  fitted  shield  by  which 
tho  noodle  is  pushed  through  the  canvas. 

(2)  The  flat  face  of  an  anchor-fluke  which  forms 
the  holding  surface. 

3.  Script.:    Probably    Pho?nij-    aartylifera,   tho 
Date-palm  (q.  v.). 

ff  Tobear  the  palm  :  To  have  the  preeminence. 
"Of  roan's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bear* 
The  palm."  Youngi  Xiuhl  Thoughts,  t.  400. 

palm-bark  tree, ». 

Bot.:  Melaleuca  wiltoni,  a  myrtle-bloom. 

palm-bird, «. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  African  species 
of  1'locens.  P.  spilonotus  is  the  south  and  east 
African,  and  P.  textor  tho  west  African  Palm-bird. 

palm-butter, «.    |  PALM-OIL.] 

palm-cat,  s. 

Zo&l.:  Paradoj^urutt  lifnus,  a  black  civet,  some- 
what banded  on  the  flanks,  and  with  a  white  spot 
below  the  eye.  Found  in  India. 

palm-color,  s.  A  color  like  that  of  the  palm- 
tree  ;  bay. 

palm-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  reed  meadow-grass,  Poa  aquatica. 

palm-honey,  s. 

Chemistry :  The  uncrystallizablo  portion  of  palm- 
sugar.  It  is  a  mixture  of  invert  and  cane  sugars. 

palm-house,  s.  A  glass-house  in  which  palms 
and  other  tropical  plants  are  raised  anil  kept. 

palm-kale, «. 

Hort.:  Hra*8icaoleracea,v&r.  palm/folia.  Called 
also  Tree-kale. 

palm-leaf,  s.    A  leaf  of  the  palm-tree. 

Palm-leaf  loom  :  A  form  of  loom  in  which  strips 
of  palm-leaf  of  properwidth  and  length  for  the  weft 
of  the  desired  fabric  are  placed  side  by  side  between 
fingers  at  the  top  of  a  vibrating  holder  at  the  side 
of  the  loom-frame. 

palm-oil,  s. 

Cliemi&iry:  Palm-butter.  A  fat  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  certain  kinds  of  palm,  and  imported  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  has  the  consistence  of  but- 
ter, an  orange  color,  a  smell  resembling  violets,  and 
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consi-fs  mainly  of  tripalmitin,  with  a  little  olein. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but,  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  other  and  turpentine,  melts  at  27  % 
and  is  bleached  by  boating  to  100%  in  presence  of  a 
current  of  steam  and  air.  Palm-oil  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  anil 
is  a  common constituentof  railway-carriagegrease. 
It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  wax,  tallow,  lard, 
resin,  Ac. 

*palm-play, ».    Hand-ball, 
palm-sugar, «. 

Cheat.:  A  saccharine  matter  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  various  kinds  of  palm.  It  is  very  dark- 
colored  and  hygroscopic,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
cane  sugar. 

Palm-Sunday,  -. 

Ecclesiologii :  Tho  Sunday  immediately  preceding 
Easter.  It  commemorates  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude  strewed 
palm  "  branches,"  or  rather  leaves,  for  the  typical 
palms,  like  those  of  Palestine,  have  no  branches 
(John  xii.  13).  In  some  Homan  and  High  Anglican 
churches  genuine  palms  are  used  for  decorations 
on  that  day,  but  they  arc  too  rare  and  expensive 
for  ordinary  use.  A  substitute  has  therefore  been 
found  in  an  early  flowering  willow  (Salix  caprea), 
which  is  popularly  called  a  palm  [I.  2  (2)]. 

palm-tree, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  PALM.  «.,  II.  1. 

2.  Pyrotechnics:  A  device  consisting  of  a  series 
of  green  fires  on  a  frame  representing  the  body  and 
head  of  a  palra*tree.    The  composition  is  crystal- 
lized verdigris,  4  parts;  sulphate  of  copper.  2;  sal- 
ammoniac,  1 :  ground  with  alcohol  and  used  to  sat- 
urate cotton  rovings,  which  are  festooned  about 
the  frame,  and  fired  before  the  spirits  have  evapo- 
rated. 

palm-veined,  s. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf):  Palminervod  (q.  v.) ;  radiating. 
(Alphonse  de  Candolle.) 

palm-wax, «. 

Chem.:  A  dark  yellow,  somewhat  translucent  wax 
obtained  from  Ceroxylon  andicola,  a  species  of 
palm  indigenous  in  the  tropical  regions  of  America. 
It  molts  at  106  ,  and  takes  nro  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, burning  with  a  bright,  smoky  flame.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  the  caustic  alkalies,  partly  sol- 
uble in  hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  cold 
alcohol. 

palm-wine, «. 

Chem. :  An  alcoholic  beverage  prepared  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  juice  of  certain  palms,  Arenga 
saccharifera,  Sagus,  Raphia,  and  others. 

palm-worm,  s.  A  species  of  centipede  found  in 
this  country. 

palm  (I  silent),  «.  *.    [PALM,  «.] 

1.  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  con- 
jurors or  cheats. 

"Theypo/m'd  the  trick  that  lost  the  game." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  242. 

2.  To  handle. 

"Frank  carves  very  ill,  yet  will  palm  all  the  meat." 
Prior:  Epigram. 

3.  To  stroke  with  the  hand. 

4.  To  bribe. 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  palm  the  police.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  in  our  trade  to  palm  the  pollen." — London 
Chronicle. 

5.  To  impose  by  fraud.    (Usually  followed  by  off 
before  that  which   is  given,  and  upon  before  the 
person  imposed  on.) 

"  For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old." 

Druden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  214. 

pal-ma  (pi.  pal  -mse),  ».   [Lat.=a  palm.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  name  given  by  Linnteus,  Jussieu, 
&c.,  to  the  order  now  called  Palmaceee. 

palma-christi,  s. 

Bot.,  <tv. :  Ricinus  communis,  the  Castor  oil  plant 
(q.v.). 

pal-ma -98-88,  s.  pi.  [Latin  paim(a)=a  palm; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -<M>Me.l 

1.  Bot. :  Palms;  an  order  of  Endogens,  the  only 
one  of  the  alliance  Palmales.  The  trunk  is  arbores- 
cent or  shrubby,  generally  simple,  rough  with  the 
dilated  half  sheathing  base  of  the  leaves  or  their 
scars.  Leaves  clustered,  terminal,  usually  very 
large,  pinnate  or  flabelliform,  plaited  with  parallel, 
simple  veins;  spadix  scaly, terminal, often  divided, 
inclosed  in  a  spathe,  often  woody ;  sopals  three* 
tleshy  or  leathery,  persistent:  petals  three,  some- 
times connate;  stamens  definite  or  indefinite. 
Ovary  superior;  carpels  throe,  two,  or  one;  ovules 
generally  solitary ;  erect.  Fruit  drupaceous,  or 
nut-like  or  berried.  Seedfilling  tho  cavity  in  which 
it  grows ;  reticulated.  A  splendid  order  of  plants 
adorning  tropical  landscapes,  and  of  much  use  to 
man.  Known  genera,  7:i;  species,  600  (7).  Tribes 
Areceap,  Galamesp,  Borasseee,  Coryphea?,  and  Coco- 
es?. (Lhidley,  Ac.) 


palmella 

2.  Palceobot.:  Palms  are  recognized  in  a  fossil 
state  by  their  leaves  ami  stems.  The  earliest  re- 
mains of  tlie  order  are  fouiui  in  rocks  of  the  ( 'reta- 
ceous  epoch,  wliere  two  or  throe  species  occur. 
They  are  abundant  in  the  IVrtiary  strata.  Tin-  Ter- 
tiary deposits  of  Antigua  hare  supplied  a  lame 
serins  of  stems  beautifully  preserved  in  silex.  Tlie 
fossils  from  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  referred  to  Palms 
do  not  belong  to  this  order. 

pal  ma  ceous  (ce  as  sh).a.  [Mod.  Latin  /••(/- 
moce(eE) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -otu.]  Of  or  pertaining  to- 

the  I'M  1  in  :iri-:e  or  Palms. 

pal    mjl,  a.    [  P  U.M  \  us.  ] 

Hot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Palma :  a*,  the- 
Palmal  Alliance. 

pal  ma    leg,,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  pa/ma,  and  stiff.  •itlex.J 
Hot.:  The  Palmal  Alliance.  Only  order,  Palmacew- 
(q.v.). 

pal  mar,  n.  [Latin  palmaris,  from  ;>a;»m  =  a- 
p:tl  in  I  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of  thn  hand. 

palmar-arch, «. 

Anat.  (pi.) :  Two  arches,  (1)  the  superficial  pal- 
mar-arch, or  artery,  which  is  the  continuation  of 
1 1 1*'  ul  nar  artery  into  the  hand,  and  (2)  the  deep  pal- 
mar-arch which  is  the  continuation  of  the  radial 
artery. 

pal  -mar-? ,  a.    [PALMAR.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of  the  hand;  pal- 
mar. 

2.  Worthy  of  receiving  the  palm  ;  most  excellent  p 
chief,  noblest. 

"Sentences — proceeding  from  the  pen  of  'the  first 
philosopher  of  the  age '  in  his  p<i/mar-f/ and  capital  work."* 
— Home:  On  the  Apology  fur  Hume. 

pal'-mate,  pal-mat  fid,  a<ij.  [Lat.  palmalus, 
from  ptt/Mia=tno  palm.  | 

1.  Bot. :  Having  the   shape  of  the  hand  :   resem- 
bling a  hand  with  the  fingers  spread  out  ;  having  five> 
lobes  with  midribs  diverg- 
ing from  a  common  center; 

as,  a  palmate  leaf.  Used 
also  of  some  tubers,  as  those 
of  Orrhift  odoratittttima. 

2.  Znol.:    Having  the  toes 
webbed;  web-footed. 

pal -mate,   M< /..-./.     [Eng. 
palm(ic) ;  -ate .  \ 

Chem. :  A  suit  of  palmic- 
acid  (q.  v.). 

pal   mat  Sd,  adj.    [PAL- 
MATE, <i.J 

palmated  smooth-newt, 
subst.    [NEWT.J 

pal'-mate-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  palmate,  a.:  -/;/."]  Inr 
a  palmate  manner. 

pal-mat-I-,  pref.  [Latin  pa(mot«*= palmate.} 
Palmately. 

pal  mat -l-f  Id,  a.  [Pref.  palmati-,  and  Latin 
ftndo  (pa.  t.fidi)=to  cut,  to  divide.] 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf)  :  Palmate,  with  tfio  lobes  divided 
down  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  leaf.  (De  Can- 
dolle.) 


Palmate  Leaf. 


pal-mat -l-form,  pal -mi-form,  adj.    [Prefix, 
HI/ unit  t-,  palmi-, and l£ug.  form.\ 
Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  whose  ribs  are  ar- 


ranged in  a  palmate  form,  radiating  from  tlie  top 
of  the  petiole. 

pal-mat  -I-ldbed,  pal  mat-Iia  -bate,  <•.  [Pref.. 
palmati-,  and  Eng.  lobed,  lobate  (q.  v.).] 

Botany:  Palmate,  with  the  leaves  indefinitely 
lobate. 

pal-mat-I-part  -3d,  pal-mat  I  par  tite,  adj.. 
[Pref.  palmati-,  and  Eng.  parted,  partite.  ] 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf):  Palmate,  with  the  lobe*  pantile 
down  beyond  the  middle,  and  the  parenchyma  not 
interrupted.  (De  Candolle.) 

pal-mat  -I-sect,  pal-mat  I-sSct  gd,  <>.  [Prcf. 
palmati-,  and  Lat.  sectus,  pa.  par.  of  seco=tocut.l 

Bot.  (ofaleaf):  Palmate,  with  the  lobes  divided 
down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  parenchyma  inter- 
rupted. (De  Candolle.) 

palmed  (I  silent),  a.    [Eng.palm ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  palm  or  palms. 

2.  Applied  to  a  stag  of  full  growth  that  hears  the- 
palms  of  his  horns  aloft. 

"Aft  when  a  den  of  bloodie  Lncerns  cling 
About  the  goodly  palmed  hart." 

Chapman:  U"IHIT'.-<  It  lad,  xi. 

•palm -full,  a.  [Eng.  palm;  -full.']  Abounding 
in  palms.  (Sylvester:  Job  Triumphant,  Kl.) 

pal-mel  -la,  «•  [A  Lat.  dimiu.  from  Or.  palmos 
=quivering.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Palmelleap  (q.  v.). 
The  best-known  species  is  Palmella  OTMnfo. 


boll,    boy;     ptfut,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  znun.     -tlous.     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    *<••  =  bel,     deU 


palmelleae 

pil  mil  le  ae,  pil  mil  la  c*  », ..  pl.  [Mod. 
Lat.  palmcllM;  Lat!  fom.pl.  adj.  suff.  *tt,-<iceir.\ 

Bui.:  \  sub-order  of  I'oufervaceaB.orOreensponxl 
Msm.  The  cell*  are  somewhat  globose  or  elliptical. 
fre»,  and  more  or  l'-ss  distinct,  or  collected  by 
means  of  a  slimy  layer  into  a  frond.  They  grow  in 
damp  places,  in  fresh  water,  or  in  the  sea.  Tribes, 
Probicoccidi*  anil  ('ix-ri>chloridjp,  the  latter  con- 
taining the  typical  genus  I'almella  (q.  T.). 

pal  mZr  (<  silent),  'pal  mere,  »u/.«f.    [Eng. 

jxiiiii ;  -«r.] 

1.  A  pilgrim  who  carriml  a  branch  of  a  pnlm-tree 
ID  token  of  his  having  been  to  the  Holy  Land. 

"A  palmer  aa  opposed  to  a  pilgrim,  waa  one  who  made 
It  hi«  sole  buslneaa  to  visit  different  holy  shrines,  travel- 
ing inctm aptly,  and  subsisting  by  charity;  whereas  the 
grim  retired  to  his  usual  home  and  occupations  when 
had  paid  his  devotions  at  the  particular  spot  which 
•  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage."  Sn,tl  Xarmio*.  I.  27. 
(Ma) 

2.  One  who  palms  or  cheats  at  cards  or  dice. 
M.  A  cane;  a  ferule,    (llulort.i 

*4.  A  wood-louae. 

palmer-worm,  «. 

1.  i <i'il.  Lang.:  A  hairy  caterpillar,  wandering 
about  like  a  palmer  on  his  pilgrimage.  The  most 
rniiiiiii.il  ones  belong  to  the  genus  Arctia  (Tiger 
Moil,  L 

^.  Ni-riii. :  Heb.  i/arum,  from  oazam  =  to  cut  off 
(Joel  i.  4.  ii.  -'•:  Amos  iv.9),  an  insect  which  came 
in  numbers,  like  a  "great  army."  eating  up  (the 
leaves  and  flowers  (T)  of)  vinos,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
tree*.  Gesenius  thinks  it  was  a  locust. 

"  Like  the  great  palmrr-tform  that  strips  the  trees." 
HruKiuni;     Sordella,  bk.  i. 

pil  mette  ,  «.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  \  small  ornament  resembling  a  palm-leaf, 
carved  upon  some  Roman  moldings. 

pil  met  t6,  *pal  ml  to,  >.  [The  first  form  is  a 
(iiiiiitiui  i\  .•  from  S:>.  /..i/iii'i  -a  palm,  the  sec«md  is 
classical  Spanish.) 

Hnt,iny: 

1.  H'rlxil  palmrllo,  a    fan-palm   growing  in  the 
West  1  ml  n-.  Bermuda,  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States.    Its  leaven  are  woven  into  hats, 
like  those  made  of  chip.    The  trunks  form  good 
stockades,  and  were  used  for  the  purpose  during 
the  War  of  Independence. 

2.  Chttmaeropt   kumila,  a  palm  from    Southern 
Eurnpi'. 

pil  ml  ,  pref.    [PALM.]    Palmate. 

pil  mlc,  a.  [Eng.  ;mlm(in),-  -ic.J  Pertaining 
to  nr  diTived  from  palmin  (q.  T.). 

palmlc-acld,  «.    [RHINF.I.AIDIC-ACID.] 

pil  mlf  ir-OOS,  a.  [Lat. palmifer, trompalma 
=  a  palm,  and  /cro=to  Dear,  to  produce;  French 
palmiftre ;  Sp.  pa/mi/ero.] 

1.  Bearing  or  producing  palms. 

2.  ('arr>'ing  or  wearing  palms. 

"The  palmtftrmiM  company  triumphs,  and  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem  Is  seen  upon  earth."— H.  Mart:  Mytterv  ../i;«*l- 
II*'**.  bk.  il.,  oh.  vl.,  H  18. 

•pil   ml  form,  ii.    [PALMATITORII.] 
pil    ml  grade,".   [Pref.palmi-.andLat.aradtu 
=a  step.  |    Tin.  same  as  PLANTIGRADE  (q.  v.). 
pil   mln,  pil   mine, «.   [Lat.  pa<m(a) ;  raff,  -in, 

-<«l«  ((•/«•»!. ).]      (KU'IXEl.AlDIN.) 

pil  ml  nerved,  . i.  [Prof,  palmi-,  and  English 
•wri-crf. ) 

But.  In/  irna/ion):  Having  the  ribs  palmated. 
i.e..  radiating  from  a  common  point.  < /'•  Can- 
•dalle.)  |  I'll.  M -M.I  M:I  1. 1 

pil-ml  ped,  a.  A  ».    [PALMIPEDES.] 

A.  A'  ndj. :  Having  the  toes  connected  by  a  wob 
•or  membrane;  web-finitcd. 

"Borne  waterfowl,  which  are  patmlpfrl  or  whole-footed, 
have  very  long  necks,  and  yet  but  abort  lege."— A'ay  fn 
fa*  f'rrnlun,.  pl.  I. 

B.  .1*  tulal.:  Any  individual  of  (Javier's  order 
Palmipedes  (q.  T.). 

•pil  mlp  i  de«,  «.  pl.  [Lat.,  pl.  of  palmipet- 
broad-footed ;  /mfmn  the  palm,  and  ;*•  =  tin- foot.  | 

Ornil/i. .-  An  onliT  nf  Ilirds  founded  by  CHVI.T 
It  corresponds  to  the  Ansere*  of  Linnirus  and  the 
Natatorosof  llliger. 

•pil  mlp  6  dofis,  ii-lj.  |  Kng.  iialmipett;  KMU  ] 
1  In"  same  as  PAI.MII>KI>  i  .|.  v.). 

"It  Is  ;..!/... /;..,!,, n..  <ir  tin-tooted,  like  swaus  and  geeee." 
— Brutcitf:  I'll/par  BVrwrs,  bk.  L,  on.  1. 

pil  ml  pis,  «.  [Lat.^broad-foo'.cd;  palma=a 
palm,  anil  ;«-j=  finit.  ] 

1.  y.<s>L:  \  gi'nusof  A-trrinda?.   The  body  is  thin, 
flat,  and    pentagonal,  i-mi-n-d    with    fasciculated 
spines.     Palmipet  metnbranaceuM  is  the  Binl's-fmit 
Sea-star,  or  Star-tl-h.     U  U  white,  with  the  border 
and  the  rays  white.    It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  and 
Briti-hsen-i,  M.-'lit'-rranean,  Ac.    (Prof.E.Forbti.) 

2.  Palaeont.:  From  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 
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pil  mis  t«r.  «pal  mes  ter.  «.  [PALMISTRY.] 
One  who  professes  palmistry  ;  one  who  pretends  to 
tell  fortunes  by  inspecting  the  lines  of  the  palm  of 
tin*  hand. 

"  Some  vain  palmttltri  have  (tone  so  far  as  to  take  unon 
them,  by  the  sljchl  of  the  hand,  to  judge  of  fortune*  — 
Bf.  Hall:  Krmaia*,  p.  133. 

pil  -mil  trf  ,  *pal  -mes  -  trie.  *.  [Eng.  palm; 
•itt  ,  -t*v.  | 

1.  Tin-  art  or  practice  of  telling  fortunes  by  inspec- 
tion of  tin-  1  ini-s  and  marks  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
the  art  of  judging  the  character  by  the  shape,  Ac.. 
of  the  hand. 

•2.  Manual  skill  or  dexterity. 

pal  mil   a  mide,  tubtt.    [Kng.  palmtt(ic),  and 

"*&!:  C,«HMNO=C,iHa,.CO.NH2.  Obtained  by 
heating  palmitate  of  ethyl  with  alcoholic  ammonia 
for  twenty  days  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  93*5*. 

pil  -ml  tate,  «.    [Eng.  palmit(k)  ;  -ate.] 

tVir  m  .  ;  A  salt  of  palmitic  acid. 

palraltate  of  potash  ,  «. 

I'll,,,,.  :  The  neutral  gait,  0;6H3iKO;,  is  formed  by 
melting  palmitic  acid,  with  carbonate  of  potash. 
and  exhausting  with  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
white,  pearly  scales,  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  in  alcohol  ;  insoluble  in  ether.  The  acid 
salt,  CttHajKOti  i"  thrown  down,  on  adding  a  large 
excess  of  cold  water  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt. 

pil  mlt  1C,  o.  [Eng.  palm;  -itic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  palm  oil. 

palmitic-acid,  «. 

Chrm.:  CjAJOf-CuBtl.CQ.OR.  Cetylic  acid, 
F.thalii:  HI-HI,  I  >liili>  iirnl.  An  acid  found  in  nearly 


palpitant 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Palmyra  or  it< 
inhabitants. 

B.  Atfubtt.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Palmyra. 
pa  -16,  «.    [Bengalee.]    An  extract  from  the  stei» 

ofTinotpora  cordifolia.  It  is  used  in  India  as  a 
diuretic.  [GCLUNCHA.J 

pa  16  -16,  «.    [Seedef.] 

Z,M.:  A  genus  of  dorsibranohiate  annelids,  with 
a  single  species,  Paloto  viridig. 

"The  natlvea  of  the  Fiji  group  much  relish  a  form 
allied  to  our  Lytldtcf  ninetta,  and  they  predict  it*  annunl 
appearance  in  their  aea«  by  observing  the  phaaeaot  the 
moon.  It  is  called  Patnlo  by  the  Hamouns  and  Tonguese, 
and  Mbalolo  by  the  Fijtana.  Occurring  in  vast  numbers. 
forma)  preeenta  of  the  esteemed  food  are  sent  by  the 
fortunate  chlefa  considerable  ditttanceii  to  those  whose 
dominion*  are  not  visited  by  the  aunellda."  —  Enryc.  lt,-ir. 
(ed.  9th  ),  il.  71. 

pa  I8m-bi  -na,  ».    [Ital.] 

Hort.:  \  kind  of  grape  cultivated  in  Italy. 

palp,  pal  pus  (pi.  palps,  pil  pli,  «.  [Latia 
/in/Jin--  to  touch,  to  stroke,  to  feel.] 

1.  Jointed  appendages,  believed  to  be  organs  of 
touch,  developed  from  the  labium  and  maxilla?  of 
insects,  spiders,  anil  crustaceans. 

2.  Similar  but  less  highly  organized  feelers,  devel- 
oped from  the  oral  appendages  of  acephalous  inol- 
lusks. 

•pilp,  r.  t.  [PALP,*.]  To  feel  ;  to  have  a  feeling 
or  perception  of. 

"To  bring  u  palptii  darknena  o'er  the  earth."—  //eyituod. 

pal-pa-bll  -I-tjf.  ».    [Eng.  palpable;  ;-«».]    The 

?uality  or  state  of  being  palpable;  palpableness. 
Martin  Scriblerus,  ch.  xiv.) 
pil  -pa  Die,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pa/pa6ilw=that 


all  animal  and  vegetable  fats.    It  is  obtained  by 

saponifying  palm  oil  with  potassic  hydrate,  decom-  - 

posinirthe  resulting  soap,  and  purifying  the  sepa-  can  bo  felt;  palpo=ti,  feel,  to  handle;  Sp.  pa/pa- 
rated  fatty  acid  by  crystallization  from  alcohol.    It  Blj,1  Ital.oaJpoWJe.] 
is  a  colorless,  solid  body,  without  taste  or  smell,  in-  1-  <  •fiabte  of  being  felt  or  perceived  by  the  touch ; 


soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  i'.'J  .  and  resolidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass  of 
leafy  crystals.  It  boils  at  288T>  ,  under  a  pressure  of 
100  mm.,  and  may  be  distilled  almost  unchanged. 
It  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts  called  palmitatee. 

palmitic-ether, .-. 

('hrmittry:  l'\jUf\(l\Hs'iO'i.  Formed  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  palmitic  acid.  It  crystallise*  in  prisms, 
which  molt  at  24*2'. 

pil  -ml  tin,  «.    [Eng.  piilmit'ii'i ;  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chemistry  (pl.) :  Glyceryl  palmitates.  Three  of 
these  are  the  best  known— viz.,  first,  monopalmitin, 
<'.i>U)"  (OHM('i«Hsip.,>);  second,  dipalmitin, 

"  "E)'"(OHHCi«H»jO|j'ti  and,  third,  tripalmitin, 
.  .fls)'"(<'i6H^|O-j)q.  The  first  two  are  prepared  by 
.jeating  palmitic  acid  with  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes, 
and  the  third  by  heating  a  mixture  of  monopalmitin 
and  palmitic  acid  to  250'  for  thirty  hours.  They  are 
all  crystalline  fats.  Tripalmitin  is  identical  with 
the  natural  palmitin  of  fats,  such  as  palm-oil,  from 
which  it  may  he  obtained  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion from  alcohol  and  ether. 

pal    mlt  one,  -    [Eug.palmit(ic),and(l:(t)onr.] 


Chrm. 


Ethalone.    The  keytone  of  pal- 


mitic acid,  obtained  by  distilling  the  acid  with 
excess  of  slaked  lime,  and  recrystaUizing  from  boil- 
ing alcohol.  It  forms  white  lamina?,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  benzene,  anil  melts  at  84*. 

pil    mlt  jfl,  «.    [Eng.  palmir(io)  ;  -01.  | 
'Vi.  m.:    (',,.11:10.    The    hypothetical    radical   of 
palmitic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

pal    m?  (I  silent),  a.    [Eng.  palm;  •».) 

1.  Bearing  palms;  abounding  in  palms. 

"The  neighboring  Innil  whoaepii/mv  whore 
The  sliver  Jordan  laves." 

r*»BMoa.    l.tlirrlfl.  il.  83. 

2.  Derived  or  prepared  from  palms. 

"The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  hi*  golden  sands  and  jmtmt,  winr." 

l,..M«i«/fV   Tiiirrltr. 

3.  Victorious,  flourishinit.  prosperous,  glorious. 

"  In  the  moat  high  and  t>nli»y  state  of  Rome." 

j,.     llnmlrl,  1.  L 


Pil  myr'-a  (jrr  as  Ir),  «.  A  «.  \  hat.,  from  (ir. 
Palmyra,  /*c*/mira=the  Syrian  city  called  in  the 
Biblo  Tadmor  in  the  wilikrness  (I  Kings  ix.  18;  2 
Chriiu.  viii.  4)  ;  Tadmor=city  of  palms.] 

Qeuo-  :  (See  etym.). 

Palmyra-palm,  ».    [BORASSUR.] 

Palmyra-wood,  «. 

Hut.:  (I)  The  wood  of  Korauu*  Jlabelli/armu; 
(2)  t  hat  of  Coco*  nttci/era. 

Pil  mf  rent',  o.  A  «.    [English,  Ac.,  Palmyr(a)  ; 

Buff.  MI-  .  | 


. 
perceptible  by  the  touch. 

"Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  honnda, 

Pnlpablr  darknem."  Mtlton:  ;'.;...  ill.  Wx. 

2.  Easily  perceived  and  detected  ;  plain,  obvious, 
gross. 

"There  are  palpable  contradictions  between  men's 
practices  and  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith."  —  Bp.  /'<"/• 
fur.-  N.  f  IN'MI.S,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

pil    pa  Die  ness,  eubnt.    [Eng.  palpable  ;  -nut.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  palpable  ;  palpability. 
pal'-pa-bl?,  adr.    [Eng.  palpab(le);  -ly."\ 

1.  In  a  palpable  or  perceptible  manner  ;  so  as  to 
be  felt  or  perceived  by  the  touch. 

"And  my  visions  flit 
Less  pnlpnhty  before  me." 

Hiron:  CMIrlr  HnniM,  ir.  186. 

2.  Plainly,  obviously,  grossly,  unmistakably. 
"Followed  in  what  is  palpably    false    and    wrong."— 

iro(frifiii<l-   l!.,ril.,  viil.  M. 

pal  pa  tion,  x.  [Lat.  palpatio,  from  palpatut, 
pa.  par.  of  pa/po,pnlpor=to  handle.] 

1.  Orrf.  Lung.  :  The  act  of  feeling  or  perceiving  by 
the  touch. 

"A  sensible  palpation  of  that  more  clarified  subauit- 
enee."—  Olanrtll:  Sorptit  Sefrnttfai,  ob,  ii. 

2.  Pathnl,:    Exploration  of  a  diseased    part  by 
touching  it  or  pressing  on  it  by  the  fingers. 

pal  pS  bral,  a.  [Lat.  palpebralis,  from  palpe- 
6r«  =  an  eyelid;  Fr.  palptbral.]  Of  or*  pertaiuiiiK 
to  the  eyelid  or  eyebrow. 

pil  pS-brftus,  a.  [Lnt.  palaebr(a)  =  un  eyelid: 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -<nu.]  Having  largo  or  bushy  eye- 
brows. 

pal    pi,  «.    [PALP,  «.] 

pal    pi  corn,  a.  &  «.    [PALPicuBNBs.1 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Palpicornes 
(q.v.). 

B.  IIKH/I.S-'..'  Any  insect   belonging  to  the  order 
Palpicornes. 

pil  pl  cor  nes,  pil  pi  cor  -nl-  a,  «.  t>l.  [Mod. 
Lat.  pa/pt  =  feelers,  and  Lat.  cornu^a  honi.l 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Pontamerous  Bei-th-s,  with 
slender  palpi,  longer  than  the  antiMimr.  which  are 
short,  and  six  to  nine-jointed,  the  last  thn-i>  joint- 
united  into  a  club.  It  consists  of  a  single  family, 
Hydrophilida?  (q.  T.)> 

pil  pi  form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.paJpi=feelers,  and 
Lat.  /»rmii  =  form  ;  Fr.  palpifornit.]  Havini;  ll»' 
form  of  palpi  or  ftM-!i-r>. 

pil  pig    8r  ofig,  o.     [Mod.  Lat.  pa7pi  =  fv, 
nnil   Lat.  oero=to  bear,  t^>  curry;  Fr.  pttlpiytrr.} 
Bimring  or  tiaviug  palpi  or  feelers. 

pil  pl  tant,  ii.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  palpiter,  from 
Lat.  pn/pifo=to  throb,  to  palpitate  (q.  v.J.l  Trem- 
blinif,  palpitating.  (Carlyle:  F  rench  Rrvol.,pt.  ii., 
bk.  v.,  ch.  iv.) 


ate,     fat.    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel.    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t. 
or,     wore,      wplf,     work,     who,     sin;     mate,     cub.     ctire,     unite,     cQr,     rule.     Mil;     try,     Syrian,      n,     oe      e;     ey  =  a.       qu     kw. 


palpitate 


pal  pi  t ate ,  t'.  i.  [Latin  palpitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
palptto  --  to  throb ;  freq.  from  pulpit  =  to  move 
quickly,  to  feel ;  Sp.  &  Port,  palpilar;  ¥r. pulpit,  r. } 

1.  To  throb,  to  flutter;  to  move  quickly :  to  beat 
rapidly  ;  to  pulsate  violently  ;  specif.,  applied  to  an 
abnormal  or  excited  movement  of  the  heart. 

"And  fountain*  palpitating  in  the  beat." 

Lonyfrlloic:  Student's  Tale. 

2.  To  tremble,  to  quiver. 

"And  then  eternal  darkness  wunk 
Through  all  thepalpitatlnu  trunk." 

Myron.-  Siege  of  Corinth,  nvii. 

P&1  Pl-t& -tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  palpitatus, 
pa.  par.  of  palpito=ta  palpitate  (q.  v.)  j  Sp.  pa/pi- 
tacum:  Ital. palpitazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  throbbing,  a  fluttering;   violent  pulsation. 
(Thomson:  Spring,  969.) 

2.  Excitement,  nervousness. 

"I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel  any /»i/p/7u- 
lioiu  at  their  approach.'1— fader. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  sensible,  abnormal  beating  of  the 
heart,  must  frequent  in  adolescents,  particularly 
females,  and  in  advanced  life,  indicating  want  of 
power  and  laborious  efforts  rather  than  increased 
excitement  and  action.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  dyspepsia,  and  often  with  various  morbid 
states  of  the  heart  itself.  The  action  may  be  quite 
regular,  but  is  usually  intermittent. 

pal   piis,  «.    [PALPI.] 

pal;  -grave,  s.  [German  pfalzgraf,  from  pfalz, 
contract,  form  of  Lat.  palatium=&  palace,  and 
9ra/=a  count;  Dut.  paltsgraaf.]  A  count  or  earl 
who  has  the  overseeing  of  a  prince's  palace;  a 
count  palatine. 

palf  gra  vine,  ».  [German  pfalzgrafin;  Dut. 
paltngravin.]  The  wife,  consort,  or  widow  of  a 
palsgrave  (q.  v.). 

pal'-sl-cal,  a.    [Eng.  pals(y);  -ical.}    Afflicted 
with  the  palsy ;  palsied,  paralytic, 
pal   sled,  *pal-seyde,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [PALSY,  v.] 
pal'-stave,  paal  stab,  s.    [See  extracts.] 
Archceol. :  The  generic  name  for  a  class  of  imple- 
ments consisting  of  wedges,  more  or  less  ax -shaped, 
having  a  groove  on  each  side,  terminating  in  a  stop- 
ridge,  and  with  lateral  flanges  designed  to  secure  a 
hold  on  the  handle.    The  general  characteristics  of 
the  palstave  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  carpen- 
tering tool  rather  than  a  weapon  of  war. 

"ArchffiologiNts  now  generally  concur  In  applying  the 
old  Soandiuiiviau  term  paalstab,  or  it*  Bngliuh  synonym 
palstave,  to  the  next  class  of  implements.'  —  Wilson:  /Y.  - 
historic  Annals  of  Scotland,  i.  882. 

If  The  following  extract  will  show  the  original 
moaning  of  the  word,  and  the  proximate  date  of  its 
introduction  into  English. 

"This  term  paalstab  waa  formerly  applied  tn  Scandi- 
navia and  Iceland  to  a  weapon  used  for  battering  the 
shields  of  the  enemy,  as  is  shown  by  passages  in  the 
Saga*.  Although  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  instru- 
ment in  question,  this  designation  is  now  so  generally 
used  by  the  antiquaries  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany, 
that  it  seems  desirable,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  fized 
terminology,  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  Archte- 
ology  of  Knglaiid." — Worsaae:  l*rithevtil  Antiquities  (ed. 
Thorns),  p.  -'!>. 

pal  -§?,  *pale-sle,  'pale-ay,  *par-le  si,  «par- 
le  sy,  *parl-sy,  *par  le  sye,  *par-la-sy,  pal- 
sle,  K  &  ntlj.  I  Fr.  paralynie,  from  Latin  paralysis 
=paralysis  (q.  v.).] 

A.  An  substantive: 

Pathol. :  Loss  of  the  power  of  motion.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  disease,  usually  of  apoplexy.  The 
two  causes  on  which  it  depends  are  an  affection  of 
a  ncrvo  or  n*'r\  rs,  or  a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous 
centers,  tin-  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Under  the  former 
lii-ad  poisoning  of  nervous  matter  or  any  mor- 
bid process  impairing  the  nerves  or  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, or  pressure  may  cause  it;  under  the  latter, 
it  is  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  thecenters  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  commonest  form  is  bemiplegia, 
a  paralytic  stroke  on  one  side  or  half,  which  may 
bo  complete,  profound,  or  incomplete.  The  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
and.  when  complcti'.  those  of  the  facet  on  one  side 
of  the  body,  are  all  affected.  Consciousness  may 
not  bo  lost,  out  the  patient  cannotstaud.  No  volun- 
tary movements  can  be  performed ;  sometimes  no 
reflex,  involuntary  muscular  movements,  or  only 
those  of  the  lower  extremity,  are  performed,  and 
only  partially  and  painfully.  In  some  cases  the 
eye  can  bo  shut,  but  not  opened  [Prosis].  owing  to 
paralysis  of  tlic>  third  nerve.  The  brain  lesion  and 
the  palsy  are  on  opposite  sides  owing  to  the  dccus- 
>ationof  the  pyramidal  columns  of  the  medulla 
oblonyata.  Brown-Sequard  has  found  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  and  also  to  the  body  and  face  being 
paralyzed  on  the  same  side.  It  is  rare  in  the  spinal 
cord,  paraplegia  or  palsy  of  both  extremities  being 
the  usual  form  of  lesion  there.  There  are  six  forms : 
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Cerebral,  spinal,  epileptic,  choreic,  hysterical,  and 
peripheral,  their  frequency  being  in  the  order 
named.  Palsy  is  uncommon  but  serious  in  the 
young,  and  most  common  in  advanced  life.  There 
are  four  modes  of  termination:  (1)  Death;  (2)  com- 
plete recovery  with  wasting  muscles ;  (3)  partial 
recovery  with  rigid  muscles ;  (4)  complete  recovery. 
Recovery  begins  with  the  speech,  tongue,  and  face, 
the  lower  limb  next,  and,  if  at  all,  a  good  while 
after,  the  use  of  the  upper  limb  returns.  In  hyster- 
ical hemiplegia  the  lower  limb,  instead  of  being 
dragged  by  a  rotatory  movement,  is  usually  dragged 
straight  forward. 

"The  palsy,  and  not  fear  provokes  me." 

Sliahesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  It.,  vi.  1. 

B.  As  adj.:  Palsied. 

"Bind  up  thepalay  knees,  that  are  not  well  knit  up." 
Sanderson:  Works,  i.  404. 

palsy-wort,  pass-wort,  s. 

Bat.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Cowslip,  Primula 
verit,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  palsy. 

pftl'-sf ,  v.  t.  [PALSY,  «.]  To  affect  with  palsy 
or  paralysis ;  to  paralyze ;  to  deprive  of  energy,  life, 
or  the  power  of  action. 

pal'-tSr,  *paul-ter,  v.  {.  It  t.  [From  a  subst. 
*pa«er=rags,  not  found,  but  seen  in  the  derivative 
paltry  (q.  v.).  The  literal  meaning  is  thns,  to  deal 
in  rags,  then  to  haggle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  haggle.    (Cotgrave.) 

2,  To  equivocate;   to  act   or   speak  shiftily;  to 
dodge,  to  shift. 
*3.  To  chatter,  to  babble. 

"One  whyle  his  tonge  it  ran  and  pattered  of  acat." 
Gammer  Gurton's  Xeedle,  ii.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  squander  away ;  to  waste  or  spend 
on  useless  things. 

"Palter  out  your  time  i1  th'  penal  statutes."— Beaum.  it 
Flet.:  Elder  Brother,  ii.  1. 

pal'-tSr-Sr,  *pal-trfr,  ».  [Eng.  palter;  -er.~\ 
One  who  palters ;  an  insincere,  shifty,  or  equivocat- 
ing dealer ;  a  shifter. 

pal'-tSr-ljf,  a.  [Eng.  palter;  •ly.']  Paltry,  mean. 
(Pepys:  Diary,  Fob.  22,  166?.) 

*pal  -t&Ck,  «.  [Fr.  paletoque.']  A  kind  of  jacket 
or  doublet,  which  descended  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh. 

pal'-trl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  paltry;  -/».]  In  a  paltry, 
mean,  or  despicable  manner ;  meanly,  despicably. 

pal -trl-nSss,  *.  [English  paltry;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  paltry;  meanness,  despic- 
ableness. 

pal  trlng,  subst.  [PALTEY.]  A  worthless  trifle. 
(Prof.) 

P&l  -try1,  *pal-trle,  a.  &  *.  [From  an  English 
*paHer=rags;  -y.  Sw.  /;u(oir=rags,  pi.  of  ;>a/(a=a 
rag ;  O.  Sw.  paWor=old  rags :  Dan.  pialter,  pi.  of 
pialt=a  rag;  Low  Ger.  paltr,pulte=arng;  paltrig, 
pu//ri0  =  ragged,  torn;  Prov.  Ger.  palter=&  rag; 
palterig  —  paltry.] 

A.  An  adj. :  Moan,  worthless,  despicable,  vilo. 

B.  Asfubst. :  Rubbish,  refuse;  useless  or  worth- 
less trash. 

tpa-lu  -dal,  adj.  [Latin  palus  (genit.  paludis) 
=  a  marsh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh  or 
marshes ;  marshy. 

paludal-fever,  subst. 

Pathol.:    Ague  (q.  T.). 

pa-ln -da-ment,  subst. 
[Lat.paludmnentum.]  The 
same  as  PALUDAMENTUM 
(q.v.). 

"Sweeping  by  in  gorgeous 
paludaments." —  De  Quinceyi 
Opium  Eater. 

pa  lu-da-men -turn,  «. 
[Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  The  char- 
acteristic dress  of  a  Roman 
general  in  command  of  an 
army,  and  his  staff ;  it  was 
less   cumbrous    than    the 
toga,  and  more  ample  and          Paludamentum. 
graceful  than  the  sagum,    (Statue  of  Trajan,  from 
or  cloak,  worn  by  the  com-          the  Villa  Albani, 
mon  soldiers.    It  was   in  Rome.) 

color    scarlet,    purple,  or 

white,  open  in  front,  reaching  down  to  the  knees, 
and  fastened  on  the  shoulder  by  a  broach. 

pal-u  dl-$el'-la,  s.  [Lat.  palus  (genit.  paluda) 
=  a  marsh,  and  r«.'Ma=a  storeroom,  a  shrine.] 

Zoology: 

1.  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Palu- 
diccllidni    (q.v.).    The    animal    inhabits    a   club- 
shaped  divided  cell :  the  loop  is  circular;  the  gullet 
unprotected  by  an  epistome. 

2.  A  eub-order  co-extensive  with  the  family  Palu- 
diccllida*. 


pamp 

pal  u-dl-cSl  -ll-dse,  pal  u  dl-c«l-la -I-d»,  »„ 
pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  paludicclla;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff, 
-uteri 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Bryozoa,  sub-order  Ectoprocta. 
Thepolypidomis  fixed,  filamentous,  diffusely  and 
irregularly  branched,  coriaceous,  consisting  of  a 
single  row  of  club-shaped  cells,  arranged  end  to 
end;  apertures  unilateral,  tubular,  placed  near  the 
broad  end  of  each  cell,  tentacular:  disc  circular, 
with  a  single  row  of  free  tubercles.  Only  genus and 
species,  Paludicella  articulata.  It  is  olive-green, 
with ascidian  polypes,  (Urifflth<t  Heiifrey.) 

pal  u  dl-na,  «.  [Lat.  palus,  genit.  palud(is)-a. 
marsh  ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  .-till',  -inn.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Paludi- 
nidte.    The  shell  is  turbmated  with  round  whorls, 
the  apertures  slightly  angular  behind;  the  opercu- 
lum    homy,    concentric;  the  animal  with  a   long 
muzzle  and  very  short  eye  pedicels ;  gill  comb-like. 
It  is  viviparous.    Recent  species  sixty,  from  the 
northern  hemisphere.    Found  in  rivers,  lakes,  and 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

2.  Palceont. :  Fifty-three  species  from  the  Weal- 
den  onward. 

pal  u.  dine,  a.  [Lat.  palus  (genit.  palitdis)=&. 
marsh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh  ;  marshy. 

pal-u-dln'-I  die,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pa/»tdi;i(a)  ,- 
Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ttfcc.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Holostomata.  Shell  conical 
or  globular,  with  a  thick  olive-green  epidermis, 
aperture  rounded;  peristomo  continuous,  entire; 
operculum  horny  or  shelly,  as  a  rule  concentric. 
Animal  with  a  broad  muzzle,  and  long,  slender 
tentacles.  From  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  throughout  the 
world.  Chief  genera  :  Paludina,  Ampullaria,  aud- 
Valvata.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

pa  lu  din  ous,  a.  [Lat.paftu  (genit.  pahidis)  = 
a  marsh.]  Pertaining  to  marshes ;  marshy. 

pa-lu'-dl-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  paludosu8.~\  Swampy, 
marshy,  boggy.  (Uauden:  Tears  of  the  Church* 

pal  u  do  mus,  s.  [Lat.  palu8=a  marsh,  and 
dotnus^u  house.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Melaniadip.  The  shell  is  tur- 
binated,  smooth,  or  coronated;  the  outer  lip 
crenulated,  olivaceous,  with  dark-brown  spiral 
lines.  Species  twenty-five  (7),  all  recent,  from 
Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Burmali,  Ac. 

pal  -u-d6se,  a.    [Lat.  pa!u(Josuj>=marshy.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  marshes;    marshy. 

2.  Hot.:  Growing  in  marshes  or  feus. 

pa  -lUS  (pi.  pa  -II),  s.  [Lat.=a  stake,  prop, 
stay,  or  pole.] 

ZoOl.  (pi.):  Small  processes  occasionally  existing 
between  the  septa  and  columella  of  certain  corals. 
(Duncan.) 

pa  lus'-tral,  *pa-lusp-trlne,  a.  fLat.  palustris, 
from  pa£ug=a  bog,  a  marsh.]  Marshy,  boggy,, 
paludoso. 

pal  -f  (I),  a.  [English  pale 
(I),  s. ;  -y.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a 
field  when  divided  into  four  or 
more  equal  parts  by  i>erpondic- 
ular  lines;  it  is  then  termed 
paly  of  so  many  pieces;  as, 
paly  of  six  arg.  and  gules. 

*[  Pal)/  bendy  is  when  the  di- 
visions are  again  cut  by  diag- 
onal part  it  ion  lines,  either  dex- 
ter or  sinister. 

pal'-y  (2) ,  a.    [Eng.  pal(e) ,  a. ; 
dim. 


Paly. 

Palo,  palNi, 


"  A  paly  light,  a»  of  the  dawning,  shone." 

Sautt:  Dim  Roderick,  xtil. 

•pal  -JP,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  roll  of  bran, 
such  as  is  given  to  hounds.  (Eng.) 

"Paly  of  bryn.    Cantubrum."—  Prompt.  Pan. 
*pam,  «.    [Either  for  pn?m  =  victory,  of.  trump, 
from  triumph,  or  an  abbreviation  of  Fr.  pamiihitc= 
the  knavo  of  clubs.]    The  knave  of  clubs. 

"Ev'n  mighty  pam  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew." 
Pope:  KapeoftluLoci,  iii.  61. 

pam  ban  man'-che,  «.  [Tamil.]  The  native 
name  for  a  canoe  uwd  on  the  Malabar  coast,  for 
conveying  persons  on  the  rivers  and  backwaters. 
They  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  length,  not 
more  than  three  feet  in  beam,  and  are  hollowed  out 
of  a  single  tree.  The  largest  are  rowed  by  about 
twenty  men  double-banked,  and  can  attain  a  speed 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  They  are  also  called  Ser- 
pent-boats, or  Snake-boats. 

*pa-ment,  *paw  ment,  «.   [Lat.  pavimentum.  ] 

A  pavement. 

pamp,  'pampe,  v.  t.  [Low  Ger.  pampen=to  live 
luxuriously,  from pampe  =  pap;  Ger.  pampen,  ;></m- 
jwfn=to  cram,  to  pamper,  from  jnimpe  =  i\  thick 
broth,  pap.]  To  feed  luxuriously  ;  to  pamper. 

"Hestirreth  hem  to  pappe  and  pampe  her  fleisch." — 
liVli'ijuio*  Antiqua;,  i.  41. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph -- f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -;ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  -  shus.     -ble,     -die.     Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


pampas 

Tim -pas.'.p'.  [Peruv.pampa  =  a  plain.] 
1'hym.  Hfinj.:  I'miu-rly  treeless  pasture  laud  eov- 
«red  with  grass,  but  used  more  comprehensively 
for  the  whole  table-land  of  South  America,  from 
•  he  Ijotiudaryof  Brazil,  where  the  regular  seasons 
of  the  tropics  cease,  across  the  states  of  La  Plata 
nnd  Patagonia  nearly  to  Capo  Horn.  It  may  be 
1  into  three  botanical  zones :  the  Interior 


Northwestern  Chanar-Meojie,  the  True  Pampas, 
and  the  southern  plains  of  Patagonia.  ( Thome.) 

pampas-cat,  «. 

/.iM.:  fi-litpujfrm;  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
European  Wild  Cat  (Felit  catut),  but  of  stouter 
form,  with  a  smaller  head  and  a  shorter  tail.  Fur 
rerjr  long,  pale  yellow-gray  in  color,  with  numerous 
irregular  oblique  stripes  along  the  sides;  broad 
black  bands  on  legs;  belly  white.  The  specific 
name  is  from  Spanish  poj'ri  (  =straw  i.  from  the  ani- 
mal frequenting  n-edy  places.  It  is  common  over 
the  plains  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  America. 
(/'ui -ici'ii:  Zuol.  Htaijlr,  ii.  18,  19.) 

pampas-clay,  >. 

A  hlu Mi  clay  occurring  in  beds  of  great 
ttnrkness,  and  widely  distributed  in  the  pampas  of 
-South  America.  It  is  ossiferons. 

pampas-grass, «. 

ftttt.:  (ii/iti-rinin  argenteum,  rivaling  the  bamboo 
in  height,  inhabiting  the  pampas. 

pim  pe*  an,  n.  |  Eng.  pamp(oj);  -can.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pampas  or  treeless  plainsof  South 
. \nnTica. 

pampean-formation. «. 

ii<  '.i.-  A  formation  dnimsitod  and  upheaved  since 
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pim  phlet.  'pirn  flit,  'paunflet,  *pam- 
fll  et,  N.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin.  Variou->'i>- 
mi.louie*  have  been  suggested,  as  (1)  O.  Fr.  paume 

--  t  he  palm  of  the  hand,  and  feuillet  =  a  leaf  of  a 
book  (Peyije) ;  (2)  8p.  pupeleta  =  u  written  slip  of 
paper,  a  written  newspaper,  by  the  insertion  of  the 
nasal,  as  in  I)ut.  p«m;<i>r=paper  (  Wedgwood);  (3) 
Lat.  /'<'"</</!. /'i  ;i  female  historian  t»f  tno  first  cen- 
tniy,  who  wrote  numerous  epitomes  ($k?at);  (4) 
Fr.  par  un  filet— (stitched)  by  a  thread.] 

I.  A  >mall  book  or  treatise  consisting  of  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  stitched  together;  a  short  essay  or 
tr.-afi-e,  generally  on  some  subject  of  merely  tem- 
porary interest  or  minor  importance. 

"  Pamphlets  seem  to  have  been  first  published 
in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  during  the 
Reformation  controversy. 

-.  A  writing  of  any  kind ;  a  document. 

"  With  written  pamphlet*  studiously  devised." 

tihalcrtp.:  Hettrt  I'/.,  Pt.  I.,  111.  1. 

pim  phlet,  .-.  i.  [PAMPHLET,*.]  To  write  short 
essays  or  pamphlets. 

"I  put  pen  to  paper,  and  something  I  have  done, 
though  in  a  poorp<imp«/rt/tt(/  way."— Uutctl. 

pim  phlet  eer  ,«.  [Eng.  pamphlet;  -rer.]  A 
writer  of  pamphlets :  a  scribbler  of  small  books. 

"An  author  dwindled  to  a  pamphlettfr." 


.]     To 

'Controversies  were  carried  on  through  the  restricted 
and  cumlwrsome  means  of  i«imphlrtrtriHg."—Rtv.  A. 
MVir,  in  Church  atui  Ayr,  1870,  |..  47:;. 

pim  pll 

don  btf  til.) 


'  *P4m  PU  -»-•»•  '•    Etymology 


Mogalonyx,  Mylo.l.m,  Glntodoa.Toiodao,  Maoratt- 

rhi'iiia,  iVc.  Such  a  relationship  seemed  to  him  to 
«-xixt  between  the  extinct  fauna  and  that  now  in- 
habiting the  region,  that  ho  inferred  the  one  had 

<!'•*<-. -N.l.'d   fll'ln    I  tl.-  of  h.-I  . 

pam  pin  a    tlon,«.   [  Lat.  /io»ipmiui=a  tendril.) 
pam   per,   *pam  plr,  «.  f.     [A  frequent,  from    Pulling  leaves  that  are  too  thick.   (Batsman:  Uom 

jMmp(u.  v.Kl  Bartholome, 

1.  To  feed  luxuriously;  to  indulge  with  rich  or 

luxurious  food;  to  glut. 


"  Lollo's  side  coat  is  rough  pnmpiltan." 

Hall,  .latin*.  IV.  ii.  19. 
2.  A  kind  of  fur. 

1, «.   [Lat.  /"IHI/IKIM.S    a  te:_ t 

L'pon 


pim  pin    I  form,  mil.    [Lat.  pampi'niM=a  ten- 
dril, and  /orm<i  =  form.|     Like  a  tendril  in  form: 


2.  To  gratify  to  the  full ;  to  indulge  to  excess. 
"To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind." 

QoMlmtth:   I>r»rrtrd  I'tllaaf. 

pim   p£red,  pn.par.  or  a.    [PAMPER.) 
1.  F<xt  luxuriously  or  richly  ;  indulged  to  excess; 
vr.ititi.-il  to  the  full. 

"  Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  Is  here    .     . 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamprr'n  priesthood  dear." 

Huron.  Chlldr  Harold,  11.  44. 

*'J.  Of  luxuriant  growth;  overweighted  with  foli- 
age and  fruit. 

"  Fruit-trees  overwood  raach'd  too  far 
Their  pamprr'n  Itougtix." 

Jfillus     /-.  /...  v.  J14. 

Dim  p«red  ness.  ».  fEng.  pampered;  -net*.] 
I  Ii"  <|iiality  or  state  of  being  pampered. 

"According  to  the  height  of  their  feel,  so  was  their 
xmnpmdiMM  and  pride."— Up.  Hall.  Hard  Ttxti  (llotra 

pim  pjr  ir,  ».  fKng.  pamper;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  pam|>ers. 

"Making  speech  the  pamprrrr  of  lust." 

fnrnprr:  Cottrrrfatlom,  48. 

+pim    P«r  lie,  r.  t.    \  English  pamper;  -lie.]    To 

pamlMT. 

Pim  p«r  6,  >u'xf.  [Sp.,  lit.  =  the  pampas-wind.] 
A  violent  westerly  or  southwesterly  wind  which 
-we.-p.,  oM.r  Hie  pnmp.-i  -  ..r  South  .merles  oftan 
doing  great  damage,  and  felt  far  out  at  sea. 

pim  phi  gfts.  «.  [Gr.  pnniphagn«=ras  adj.)  all 
devouring,  (as  subst.)  one  of  Action's  d<«s.  I 

/.iM.:  A  genus  of  freshwater  Rluzopods.  order 
1-  ilosa.  (  arapace.  none;  protopodia  protru-il.l.- 
from  only  one  extremity  of  the  lx>dy. 

pim  phi  la,  ».  [Greek  pamphila.  fern,  of  pam- 
phifui=b<-lovod  of  all.  | 

•••imiilo'iii:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Hes- 
periuur.  I'amphila  comma  is  the  Pearl-skipper 
(q.  V.).  P.  nr/rfinim,  the  Large  Skipper,  and  P. 
HMO,  the  Small  Skipper,  frequent  tliirkets  and 
woods* 

pim  Phil    I  a,  «.     [Greek  p«»i/,nir.«     1,,-love.l  ,.f 
all :  ;*am  =  pan  =  all.  and  philtttt--  beloved.  ] 
Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  PamphJDes*  (q.v.). 


pim  pr«  (re  as  8r),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  pam- 
ptniu-a  tendril.) 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  ornamentation  consisting  of 
vino-leaves  anil  grapes,  with  which  the  hollows  of 
the  circumvolutions  of  twisted  columns  are  some- 
times decorated. 

pin  (li.  'panne,  «.  [A.  S.  ;.,,„„..•  cogn.  with 
Icel.  puiina;  Sw.  ponna,'  Dan.  p<ind>;  Out.  p«n  • 
Ger.  pfanne;  Ir.  panna;  Wei.  pan;  from  Low  Lat. 
PHI,  mi.  from  Lat.  pnri'mi  =  a  shallow  bowl,  a  pan  a 
basin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  A  vessel  of  various  kinds: 

(1)  A  vessel  of  tin,  iron,  or  other  metal,  generally 
rather  shallow,  and  chiefly  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

"A  pan  of  charcoal  was  lighted."  -.V.i,vi»/<iv  111,1.  Sag., 
ch.  IT. 

(2)  A  pond  or  vessel  for  evaporating  salt-water  to 
obtain  salt.     (SALTPAN.) 

(3)  A  natural  |«md,  containing  fresh  or  salt-water, 
or  only  mud. 

(4)  The  powder-cavity  of  the  flint-lock  firearm. 

"  Our  attempts  to  (Ire  the  gunpowder  in  the  j«.i  of  the 
pistol  succeeded  not."- tto,lr  tforli*.  i.  81. 

i  XI  A  leaf  of  gold  or  silver. 

(61  Anything  hollow;  the  skull,  the  cranium  :  as, 
the  brain-pan. 

"  He  toke  away  the  pttnnr, 
Of  whlche  he  saide  he  wolde  make 
A  cuppe."  Oower:  C.  A.,  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ^pric. :  [HARD-PAX.] 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1 1  The  socket  or  solo  for  a  hinge. 

(ii)  A  square  of  framing  in  half-timbered  houses. 

:i.  In    th*    manufacturing   arti:   [EvAPOEATixo- 

I'AX.  \   U'UUM-PA.N.  I 

4.  Mi-tall. :  A  name  applied  to  that  description  of 
amalgamator  roii.j.tiiiif  of  an  open  metallic-  vessel 
in  which  all  the  comminuted  ore  and  quicksilver 
are  i;r. Mind  together  by  rotating  mullers. 

Ti.  Stxip-mukina:  Soap-pans  are  made  with  a 
wooden  frame  ami  an  iron  bottom:  called,  rosjiect- 
ively,  the  curb  and  the  pan. 


panagaeus 

•   il)  A  tliithinthepan:  [FLASH  (2),  «.,(•,).) 

•i -i  Tiimiror  of  the  pan:  To  savor  of  the  source 
whr-nco  it  proceeds ;  tobetray  itsorigin.  (Bradford: 
H'orkt  (Parker  Society),  ii.  160.) 

(S)  To  tavor  of  the  frying-pan :  To  savorof  heresy. 
From  the  analogous  French  phrase  (tentir  lefagiit). 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
punishment  for  heresy. 

"  Bishop  Nix,  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  most  infamous  for 
his  activity  in  this  persecution,  used  to  call  the  persons 
whom  he  suspected  of  heretical  opinions 'men  nni:,rin'j 
of  thr.frvtno.pan.'  " — Southeu:  Book  of  thr  Church,  ch.  xi. 

pan-pudding,  ».     A  pancake. 

"To  devour  .  .  .  cream  and  custards,  flapjacks,  and 
pan-puiMinff»." — Brovmr:  Jot'lat  Crrir,  ii. 

Pin(2),«.    [Seedef.J 

Clan.  Muthol.:  Pan,  thechief  rural  divinity  of  the 
Greeks.  He  presided  over  flocks  and  herds,  and 
was  said  by  some  to  bo  the  son  of  Mercury.  He  was 
represented  with  the  head  and  breast  of  an  elderly 
man,  while  his  lower  parts  were  like  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  goat,  whose  horns  he  likewise  bore 
on  his  forehead.  His  emblems  were  the  shepherd's 
crook  and  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  his  own  invention. 
The  name  Pan  is  possjbly  derived  from  pa-,  root  of 
Greek  pateomai  (  =  to  eat,  to  feed),  and  Lat.  poaco 
( =  to  feed,  to  pasture) ;  but  it  s  etymology  is  doubt  f  ul. 

pan's-plpes,  «.  pi.    [PANPIPE.] 

pin(:t),«.    [Hind.,  4c.]    The  betel  loaf. 

pin(l),r.  f.    [PAN  (!).».] 

Minino:  To  clear  from  dirt  or  refuse  by  washing 
in  a  pan. 

1?  To  pan  out:  To  give  a  result  or  return. 

pin  (2),  r.  t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from  FT.  pan;  Latin 
;. mi  n  n<  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  patch.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  join  or  fit  together;  to  unite,  to 

B.  Intrant.:  To  unite,  to  join,  to  agree. 

"  Weal  and  women  cannot  pan. 

But  wo  and  women  can."        Oltl  Prorrro. 
pin-,   pin  to  ,   pref,     [Gr.  neut.    sing,  of   pat 
(genii.  ;>un/o«)  =  all.l    A  prefix  denoting  all.  every- 
thing, everyway,  altogether, 
pan- American,  ». 

Palit.  <f  Ethnol. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment** or  races  of  the  entire  American  continent. 


tlin. :  The  same  as  TETRAIIEDRITE  (q.  v.). 
pin  a-9«  -a,  *pan  a  choe  a.  'pan  a  cee,  «ufe»f. 
[Lat.  panacea,  from  Greek  panakeia^tem.  sing, 
of  /»innA-d'»«=all-healing:     p««=everything,   and 
aktomal=tu  heal ;  Fr.  pnnarfe.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lung.:    A  remedy  for  all  complaints  or 
cases;  a  universal  remedy;  n  catholicon. 

"What  sovereign  med'cine  can  its  course  reclaim, 
What,  but  the  Poet's  tinnnrra — Shame?" 

Wliilrhratl    Kuitrir  to  llr.  Thornton. 

2.  Hut.:  Aii  herb,  culled  also  All-heal.    (.Shwnurr  • 
F.  V.,  111.  v.32.) 

pan  »  ce    an,  ...    [Eug.  pa«arf(o);  -an.]    Hav- 
ing the  nature  or  properties  of  a  panacea. 

"To  shed  her  finnorrnn  dews. 
And  heal  the  madneiM  of  mankind." 

H'ltltrhrail:  Odr  42. 

pa  narjhe  ,  .~.    [  Fr..  O.  Kr.  penache,  from  Latin 
p*nna  =  a  feather;  Itnl.  pennuchio.] 

1.  Arch.!  The  French  name  for  the 
surface   of    a     pendeutive 

(q.  v.). 

2.  Old  Arm.:  A  plume  or 
bunch  of  feathers  set  up- 
right   upon    the    helmet. 
They  were  rarely  worn  be 
foro  the  time  of  Henry  V. 


triangular 


pa  ni   da,    pa  na   do, 
pa  nade  ,«.  (Sf. panada: 

French  rxtnanr,  from  Latin 


Panache. 


do.] 

1.  A  food  or  dish  made  by 

boiling  bread  in  water  to  the  consistence  of  pulp, 
ami  then  sweetening  it. 

2.  A    batter    for    mixing   with   forcemeats,   and 
anciently  employed  for  basting. 

•pin  ids,  «.    [A.  N.]   A  kind  of  two-edged  knife. 

pin  a-ga-I  n»,  ».p/.  [Mod.  Lat.  panm/<i •IIMI; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -ino-.J 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Carabids*  (q.v.).  The 
torn  feet  in  the  males  have  two  or  three  dilate! 
joints.  Generally,  they  have  four  rod  spots  on  tbf 
elytra,  so  arranged  as  to  make,  with  the  dark  back- 
ground, a  cross. 

pin  a  gaV-ns,  «.     [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr.  agaiot= 


Hot,:  A  tribe  of  Styracacea.,  having  the  corolla    S»^*aod?,i,  uled'inthe  'manu'faclnr^'o'f  Mn'     p?'1'"™!'/^"  PTI'- tVPicnl  •""""."f  «.l"""'b-family 
valvatc.  ill  tf.«  lauu.K'x'ttite.     iftiuitifi'it*  crtts  m<ij<n    i-  ctxnmon   in 

_ pl  lte*  Northorn  nnd  \\csti-ni  Europe. 

or1*'  w"re    ™wro*if   *M'    ;£?*'  .on"'     *£"''  «KW'^W<t-     **"•     ^^    Mr'    *"*"'     "la«-     ""•    '*«•    •".     ^^-    '*•    P^ 
ire.     wolf,          rk,        hd,     son;     mate,     cttb.     cttre,     unite,     cttr.     role,     fail;     try,     Syrian.     «,     ce  =•• t;     ey  =--  i.      qu     itw! 


Panama 

Pan  a  ma  ,  *.    [See  dof.] 

(;<•*,<!.:  The  namo  of  tho  isthmus  joining  North 
and  South  America. 

Panama-hat,  .-•.  A  loaf  hat  made  in  Ecuador  and 
New  (ircnada  of  tho  undeveloped  leaf  of  (Yirfudo- 
-vica  jnlltitatn. 

pan- An  -gll-can,  a.  (Prof,  pan-,  and  English 
- 1  n<iliran.  ]  A  term  applied  to  an  assembly  of  del- 
egates, holding  Episcopalian  doctrines,  from  all 
parts  of  tho  world. 

'pan  a  rSt  ,  «.  [Prof,  pun-,  and  Or.  (irc^=g(H«l- 
noss,  excellence.]  The  all-virtuous  One,  i.  e.,  <iod. 
tli:ii-i<-»:  Holy  Boode,  p.  13.) 

•pan  ar  m6n  ?,  ».  [Or.  panarnionio«=all  har- 
monious.] A  general  consensus  or  agroemi'iit. 

"Pansophy,  by  it*  owne  desirable  jmimrtmtHy,  or  gen- 
erall  agreement,  will  l>e  Jit  and  convenient." — Cutneniuii: 
Pall,  ufl'nir.  Knowledge  (ed.  Collier),  p.  62. 

pan   ftr-y1,  «.&*.    [Lat.pa»i»=bread.] 

A.  Ax  iidj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  broad;  used  for 
making  bread. 

*B.  A»»uM.:  A  storehouse  for  broad;  a  pantry. 
(Ilnlliirrll.) 

panary-fermeutatlon,  u.  The  fermentation  of 
bn-ad.  [FEKMENTATIOS.J 

Pan  ath  S  n» -i,  «.  p(.    [Or.] 

(ireek  Antiq.:  The  greatest  of  tho  Athenian  festi- 
vals, celebrated  in  honor  of  Minerva  (Athene)  as 
the  guardian  deity  of  tho  city.  It  is  said  to  have 
i»-''ii  instituted  by  Erichthonius,  who  originally 
called  it  Atheiuva  (fir.  Athrnaia),  and  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Pauathenaea  in  the  time  of 
Theseus,  in  consequence  of  his  uniting  into  one 
state  the  different  independent  communities  into 
which  Attica  had  been  previously  divided. 

Pan  ath  e  nse    an,  adj.    [English, Ac.,  Punatlif- 
jin^a);  suff. -a«»]    Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  festivals  described  above.    [PAXATHEN.«A. ' 
"None  so  glorious  garland  crowned  the  feast    /'mi 

AH  this  wreath  too  frail  to  fetter  fast  the  Cyprian  dove." 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athetm. 

pa  nax,  *ubst.  [  Lat.,  from  (ir.  puntu-  =  a  plant. 
Pastinaca  opopuiiox.J 

Botany ; 

1.  A  genus  of  Aruliacea>.  Calyx  obsolotely  flyo- 
toothed,  |«tals  live,  stamens  five,  alternate  with 
them;  fruit  succulent,  compressed,  orbicular ;  two 
to  three-colled,  cells  one-seeded.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees.  P aiuu:  ginteng  is  the  Chinese  Ginseng  (q.  v.). 
The  bitter-sweet  root  of  /'.  qninquefolium  is  also 
jnedicinal ;  it  is  sometimes  used  for  licorice,  and 
also  as  a  substitute  for  ginseng.  P.  fruticosutt  ami 
/'.  rwkleatus  nrw  used  in  tho  Moluccas  as  fragrant 
stomachics.  The  berries  of  P.  tnit>um  smell  like 
anise. 

*i.  A  plant  of  uncertain  identity,  used  in  incanta- 
tions. 

"  '  What  have  you  gathered? ' 
'Hemlock,  adders'  tongues,  />itij<i.r.' " 

tli,i,ii,-i,,,i     tt'itch. 

pan  -cake,  «.    [Eug.painl),  »•,  andt-aA-e.J 

1.  i ',„,!,. :  A  thin  cake  of  batter  fried  in  a  pan. 

"A  certain  knight,  that  Hwore  by  his  honor,  they  were 
good  ptincakta." — Stiakcxp . :  An  Yitu  Like  It,  i.  2. 

2.  Leatfier:  A  factitious  leather  made  of  scraps 
agglutinated  by  cement  or  glue,  aud  pressed  into  a 
Hat  cako  for  insoles,  A  .-. 

pancake-Ice, «.  Ice  resulting  from  snow  falling 
into  the  sea  without  thawing,  and,  by  the  action  of 
the  waves,  driven  into  pancake  forms  which  offer 
ijo  solid  obstruction,  out  hamper  a  vessel  more 
than  small  ice.  (Re.lchei- :  hunt  of  the  Arctic  \'oy- 
ayvs;  G'fofts.) 

Pancake-Tuesday, «.    Shrove-TueSday. 

•pan -carte,  'pan-chart,  s.  [Fr.  p«/icar«e,  from 
Low  Lat.  pancarfa,  from  (ir.  /ju/i=all,  and  Latin 
c/Kir((i  =  a  chart.]  A  royal  charter  confirming  a 
subject  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  ixwsessions. 

"An  old  panchart  or  record  which  he  had  seen." — //»/• 
<«»/ifii.  Kiehard  I.  (an.  1196). 

p&ncn,  s.    [PAUNCH.  J 

.iVituf.:  A  strong,  thick  mat,  fastened  on  yards  to 
prevent  friction. 

pan  -chl6n,  s.    [PANSHON.] 

•pan-clires  tos,  s.  [Or.  j)a)i=all,  everything, 
and  c/i/-t-.(o«^«(K>(i,  u>i-ful.J  A  panacea. 

panch -Way,  .s.  |Hind./Minso'i'.]  A  Hengal  four- 
oaretl  bt»at  for  pas>i'ugers.  Also  written  paunch- 
vas. 

pan-era  -tian,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  pancraft(um); 
Kug.  adj.  suff.  -uti.j  Pertaining  to  the  pancratium  ; 
pancratic. 

pan-era  ti-ast  (tl  as  snli,  «.  [Lat.  pancrati- 
axtrs;  (ir.  paniikrathmtcs.  from  inntyk ration  —  pan- 
cratium (q.  v.).]  A  combatant  or  competitor  in 
the  pancratium. 
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pan  cra-tl  as  -tic  rtl  a  -  shl),  a.  [En^.  paticra- 
tinttt;  -ir.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pancratium; 
pancratic. 

"The  great  pancratiastic  crown. 

Which   from   the  neighboring  youth    thy  early   valor 
West:  Pindar;  yeuttan  CM<  11. 


.  . 

pan  crat  Ic,  'pan  crat'-Ick,  *pan  crat  Ic  al, 
(uij.  [Mod.  Lat.  pancrnt(iutn)  ;  -ic,  -ica/.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pancratium. 

2.  Athletic;  excelling  in  athletic  or   gymnastic 
exercises. 

•  He  wan  the  rnoet  panercittcnl  man  in  Greece."  — 
Browne:  Vulyar  Errors,  bk.  vii,.  <-h.  iviii. 

pancratic  eye-piece,*. 

(>pttc»  :  An  eye-piece  (for  telescope  or  microscope) 
in  which  the  lenses  can  bo  placed  in  various  posi- 
tions. HO  as  (without  other  alteration  of  the  instru- 
ment) to  vary  the  magnifying  power. 

pan  era  -tl  fim  (tasgh),».  [Lat.,  from  Greek 
patiykrution,  from  po«9A.Ta<f8=all-powerful,  from 
p«»=all,  everything,  and  fcra(o»=strength.] 

*1.  {Irrek  Antiq.:  Onoof  the  contests  in  the  pub- 
lic games  of  ancient  Greece,  in  which  boxing  and 
wrestling  were  united. 

2.  But.:  A  genus  of  Narcisse«p.  It  consists  of 
haudsomn  bulbous  plants.  The  flowers  are  white. 
more  rarely  yellow.  The  bulbs  of  Pancratium 
iiKiritimuin  are  emetic. 

pan  ere  as,  N.  f  Lat.,  from  Gr.  pangkrea*=the, 
sweetbread;  lit.  =  all-flesh:  from  pa«  =  aU,  every- 
thing, and  A/-.-ri.^  tlr.-h.  | 

Anat.:  An  organ  situated  within  the  curve  formed 
by  the  duodenum  ;  its  main  duct  opening  into  ttio 
intestine  there,  and  secreting  the  pancreatic  fluid, 
which  resembles  saliva,  the  gland  itself  resembling 
tho  salivary  glands.  Its  function  is  to  accrete  this 
fluid  which  has  a  strong  digestive  action  on  starchy 
matter,  and  in  a  less  degree  on  fatty  matters  and 
albuminoid  substances. 


pander 

fibrous  one-seeded  drupes  usually  in  parcels,  or 
many-celled  berriea  with  polyspormous  colls.  Akin 
to  Typhacoip.  Found  in  most  tropical  islands, 
e-pecially  tho  Isle  of  Franco;  ami  in  Brazil. PITH, 
&c.  Tribes  two,  Pandaneee  and  Cyclanthoep  (q.  v.). 
Genera  seven  or  more.  Species  about  seventy-five. 

[NlPA.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Apparently  from  tbe  Oolite  onward. 

[NlPADITES,  PODOCAKVA.J 

pan  da  n6-».  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pandan(iu); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -eoe.  I 

Hot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  tho  order  Pandanacev 
(q.  v.).  The  leaves  are  simple,  the  flowers  naked. 

pan  da    nua,   «.     [Latinized  from  Malay  pan- 
daMf/=conspicuous.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  Pandauacete  (q.v.). 

ru-  pan  dar,  *pan  dare,  .s.  [Froni  Pandarus,  who 
is  said  to  have  procured  for  Troilus  tho  love  and 
good  graces  of  Ouryseis.] 

1.  A  pander,  a  pimp,  a  procurer ;  an  abandoned 
wretch  who  ministers  to  tho  lust  of  others ;  a  male 
bawd. 

"The  itanrtar  was  assured  that  a  Christian  man  rni^'lit 
innocently  earn  his  living  by  carrying  letters  anil  m«n- 
sages  between  married  women  and  their  gallants."- 
a,t,:nil,i,i-  mil.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  ministers  to  the  grati- 
fication of  any  of  the  baser  passions. 

"  Poetry  stooped  to  be  the  jtantUir  of  every  low  desire." 
— Mticautay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

pan  dar  Is.m,  pan  der  is.m,  «.  fEng. pandar; 
/SMI .  I  The  emj>loyment  or  occupation  of  a  paudar ; 
pimping. 

"  We  show  no  arts  of  Lydian  pamlerlam." 

MttHHinytr:  Human  Actor,  i.  2. 


pan  dar-lze,  »pan  -dar  Ise,  v.  i.  [Eng.  pan- 
dar; -ize.]  To  act  the  part  of  a  pandar. 

•X  Kt"  rn,         ,,/.!-»  "Cheating,  theft,  and  imniiart»inu,  or  may  be  flattery." 

pan  ere  ftt  -1C,  o.    [Or.  pangkreas  (genit.  pang-    _Tavlor.  The  u<>g  Ha/A  Lutt  ht,  ,,earl  j  L 
..    kreatoit);  Ital.  pancreaticu,\    Of  or  pertaining  to 

*pan -dar-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  pandar;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  pandar;  panderly. 
(Middleton:  Witch,  Hi.  '1.) 


rruoit);  a.  pancreacn.  or  peranng  o 

tho  pancreas;  contained  in  the  pancreas.  There 
are  a  pancreatic  artery,  plexus,  and  vein. 

pancreatic-duct,  *. 

Anat.  :  A  duct  traversing  tho  entire  breadth  of 
tlm  pancreas  from  left  to  right.  Called  also  the 
Canal  of  Wirsuiig,  ho  having  been  its  discoverer. 

pan-cr8-at-I-  c6  ,  pre/.  [English  pancreatic; 
o  connective.  ]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pancreas. 

pancreatico-duodenal,  a. 

Anat.  :  Connecting  the  pancreas  and  tho  duode- 
num. There  is  a  superior  and  an  inferior  pancreat- 
ico-duodenal artery. 

pan    ere  a  tine,  s.    [Gr.  pangkrea*  (genit.  pang- 
' 


pan  da    tlon,  n.    [Latin  jKtndatio  —  a    bending. 
frompa7KJ«=to  bond.) 
.4  rch.  :   A    yielding  or  bending    in    tho   middle. 


nnective; 


Chein.  :  A  slightly  viscid  fluid,  obtained  by  digest- 
ing in  alcohol  the  pancreas  of  recently-killed  ani- 
mals freed  from  fat.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  appears  to  con- 
tain a  nitrogenous  principle  resembling  diastase. 
It  possesses  theproperties  of  converting  starch  into 
sugar,  fat  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  and  of  dis- 
solving albumin  and  fibrin,  and  is  frequently  given 
to  stimulate  tho  digestion  of  fatty  compounds. 

pan-CrS-fc-tl'-tls,  «.    [Greek  pangkreas  (gonit. 
pdiifikreittoa)  ;  suff.  -itt8.~\ 
Patbol.:  Inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 

pan  ere  a  toid,  s.  [Gr.  panykreas  (genit.  pang- 
krratot),  and  e/dos=appearance.  1 

Patholog-y  :  A  tumor  resembling  the  pancreas  in 
structure.  (Dunylison.) 

•pan   5f,  x.    [PANSY.] 

pand,  «.  [O.  French  paru2=a  skirt;  Fr.  pente  =  & 
valauce.  ]  A  valance;  a  narrow  curtain  attached  to 
the  top  or  lower  part  of  a  bed.  (Scotch.) 

pan  -da,  ».    [Xativename.J 

ZoOI.:  Ailurusfulgens,  tho  Wah.or  Red  Bear-cat, 
from  the  eastern  Himalayas  and  Thibet.  Rich  red 
chestnut  on  upper,  black  on  lower  surface  and 
limbs;  snout  and  inside  of  ears  white;  tail,  bushy. 
reddish-brown,  and  indistinctly  ringed.  Total 
length  about  thirty  inches.  Its  progression  is 
plantigrade,  and  the  claws  are  semi-retractile.  In 
habits  and  in  its  main  anatomical  characters  it  is 
decidedly  ursine. 

pan  da-ua  -cS-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.Lat.pandan(u«); 
Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  guff.  -«.-.-,/.] 

1,  Bot.:  Screw-pines;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alli- 
ance Arales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  bushes,  some- 
times sending  down  aerial  rc>ots,  sometimes  weak 
aud  decumbent.  Leaves  imbricated,  in  three  rows, 
long,  linear,  amplexicaul,  generally  with  spiny 
margins,  floral  loaves  smaller  and  often  spatha- 
ceons.  Flowers  unisexual  or  polygamous;  naked, 
or  with  a  few  scales,  arranged  on  a  wholly  covered 
spadix.  Stamens  many,  anthers  two  to  four-celled, 
ovaries  generally  collected  in  parcels,  fruit  either 


Pan  de    an,  rt.    JEng.,  &c.,  Pan  ;  rf  co 
•e<in.\    Ol  or  pertaining  to  tho  god  Pan. 

Pandean-pipes,  *.  pi.  Tlio  same  as  PANPIPES 
dl.v.). 

"  The  wind  pluyitig  FnnileaH-j>ij»'»."  —  Thackeray:  Shabby 
Genteel  Stury,  ch.  iv. 

pan  elect,  .-.  fO.  Fr.  prnulectrn,  fnun  Lat.  pan- 
det'/O8,accuM.of  jnindncttK,  tho  title  of  thecollcction 
of  Roman  laws  made  by  order  of  Justinian,  A.  D. 
533;  from  Gr.  pam/fWrs^aU-rocciving;  panttektai 
^pandects,  from  pu»=allt  evorythiug,  and  decho- 
Hiru'=to  receive.  1 

1.  Law  (/>/.)  :  Tho  digest  of  tho  Roman  civil  law, 
made  by  order  of  Justinian,  aud  by  him  given  the 
authority  and  forco  of  law. 

'•t'.t.,'i',-<,i  ,  in  fifty  booktt,  containing  nn  abstract  of 
the  decUionti,  conjectarea,  controvertiiet).  and  quextioiiM 
of  i  hA  niortt  celebrated  Koraan  jurists.  The  substance 
of  two  thousand  treatises  wan  comprirted  in  this  abridg- 
ment. Thin  task  waa  executed  in  three  years  (A.  D.  530- 
M'.ii,  liy  a  commiHaion  of  seventeen  jurist-,  headed  by 
Triboniiiti.  The  Code,  the  Pandect*,  and  the  Inxtituteti, 
were  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  ayntem  of  civil  juris- 
prudence; they  alone  wore  admitted  in  the  tribunals, 
anil  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome, 
(Vmtitantinople,  and  Berytus."—  Ramsay:  Koman  Antiqui- 
ti-.~,  p.  246. 

2.  A  compreheusive  treatise  on  any  subject. 
"Thus  i  him,  by  menus,  which  th'  ancients  never  took, 

A  /"Oc/'vf  mak'st,  and  universal  book." 

]*nmr;  Mr.  T.  Coryat's  Cruditie*. 

pan  dem  Ic,  a,  [Latin  pandemitA,  from  pref. 
pan-,  and  Gr.  rfewio«=a  people;  Fr.  pandtmique.  \ 
Incident  to  a  whole  people  or  nation  ;  epidemic. 

"Those  instances  bring  a  consumption,  nnder  the 
notion  of  R  pandemic,  or  endemic,  or  rather  vernacular 
disease  to  England."—  Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

p&n-dS-md  -nl-fim,  pan-dae  m6  nl  ttm,  subaf. 
[Pref.  pan-,  and  (ir.  daimon  (genit.  <I">III<>H»K>  :\ 
demon.] 

1.  The  abode  of  demons  or  evil  spirits  ;  hell. 

''Pandemonium,  the  high  capital, 
Of  Satan."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  756. 

2.  A  place  or  state  of  utter  lawlessness,  disorder, 
or  crime. 

"To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells." 

Byron:  A  Sketch. 

pan  -der,  *.    [PANDAR.]    A  pandar,  a  pimp, 
"Thou  art  the  panrf*r  to  her  dishonor."  —  ShaJcetptarr  ? 
Cymbclint,  Hi.  4. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     to'wl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb.      f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  stian.      -tion,     -slon    •  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,      -sious  .     saus.      -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


pander 


pin   dor.  f.  t.  A  i.   [PANDER.  «.] 

A.  Tran*.:  To  pimp  for;  to  minister  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of. 

"  Proclaim  no  Khame.     .     .     . 
And  reaaon  iiamlen  will." 

Shalcetp.:  Hamlrl,  ill.  4. 

B.  Intrantitirr : 

1.  To  act  as  an  agent  or  minister  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  pa--iini-.  desires,  or  lusts;  to  act  the 
part  of  pander. 

"  Other,  had  merely  amnaed  hla  lelanre  or  pan<tered  to 
hla  vicea."— Jlacaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Mill. 

2.  To  be  subservient ;  to  give  way. 

"A  pitiful  pandering  to  '  Irlah  idea",'  which  can  end 
only  In  minfortune  and  failure."— BriY  Vunrtrrlt  Kevtnr, 
vol.  Ivll.,  p.  BIO. 

pin'-der  age  (ag  as  Ig),  «.  [English  pander; 
•age. I  The  act  of  pandering. 

pin -dir-gsi,  'pin  -drill,  «.  [English  pander; 
-ett.]    A  female  pander;  a  procuress,  a  bawd. 
"Thou  private pandret*  betwen  ahirt  A  amock." 

Mtddtelon:  Roaring  l/lrl,  L 

pin  -d8r  lam,  «.    [PANDARISM.] 

pin  d3r  !#,  a.  (Krik-li-h  pander;  -/(/.]  Like  a 
pander  ;  pimping,  pimplike,  pandarous. 

"  O.  yon  pandfrly  nucala  1  there'*  a  knot,  a  gang,  a  pack, 
a  oonaplracy  againat  me."— Snalcetp.:  Merry  Wtrtt,  i». 2. 

pin  derm  He,  *.  [From  Panderm(a),  Black 
Sea,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Hin.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  snow-white  mineral,  resembling 
crystalline  marble.  Hardness,:!;  specific  gravity, 
2-48.  Composition :  Boracic  acid,  5.VM ;  lime,  29-79; 
water,  14'38=1()0,  corresponding  with  the  formula 
Ca  H.OI  •  :t  aq.  Found  distributed  through  gyp- 
suni,  in  nodules,  often  of  largo  size. 

pin  d8r  oSs,  a.    [PANDAROUS.] 

pin  die  u  lit  id,  a.  [Lat.  patuliculatui,  pa. 
par.  of  pandicu/or=to  stretch  one's  self  after  sleep; 
pcimlo  to  stretch.]  Stretched  out ;  extended. 

•pin  dlc-n-li  tlon.avonf.  [PANDICULATBD.]  A 
•tretching  of  one's  self,  as  when  newly  awaked  from 
sleep,  or  when  sleepy  or  drowsy ;  the  restlessness, 
stretching,  and  uneasiness  accompanying  certain 
paroxysms  of  fever,  hysteria,  Ac. ;  yawning. 

"  Windy  npirita  produce  a  pandlculatiun,  or  oeclUltlon." 
— floyer:  Animal  //vMur*. 

pin  dl  fin  if/,  pin  di  6  -ugii,*.  (Named from 
a  mythical  king  of  Athens,  the  father  of  Progue  and 
Philomela.  (Ovid:  .Vetam.  vi.  426  sqq.)] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  Osproy  (q.  v.).  the  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-order  Pandiones  or  the  family  Pandiouidip. 

'-'.  PI. :  A  sub-order  of  Accipitres,  with  a  single 
genus,  Paudion  (q.  v.). 

pin  dl  fin  1  dn,  n.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  pandion; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'</<r. ) 

Ornilh.:  Osnreys :  n  family  of  Accipitres,  with 
twogonora:  Pandion,  with  one  species,  and  Polio- 
aetus,  with  two.  In  some  clnssineations  the  latter 
are  considerwl as  varieties  DiMrihutioniiiiivnrsal. 
with  the  exception  of  tin1  southern  temperate  por- 
tions of  the  . \mericaii  continent.  (  Wallace.) 

pan  dlt,  «.    [PUNDIT.] 
pin  door, ».    [PANDOUR.] 

pin  dor  a,  t.  [Gr.=giver  of  all ;  f  .r,,  all.  and 
dV>ron  =  a  gift.  I 

1.  Clou,  ilulhol.:  The  name  given,  according  to 
Heaiod,  to  tho  first  woman.    She  was  formed  of 
clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  and  was 
Created  for  t  he   purpose  of  puni-hing  I'romctheus. 
The  god*  vied  in  making  hcrproseuts.    Jupiter  gave 
her  a  box  tilled  with  innumerable  evils,  which  she 
was  to  give  to  the  man  who  married   her.     Shi*  was 

then  c lucted  to    Prometheus,   who    would    not 

accept  of  the  present;  buthis  brother,  Kpimetheus 
fell  a  victim  to  Pandora's  charms,  and  accepted  the 
box,  from  which  on   it-   being  opened   there  N-ued 
all  the  ills  and  di-^a-<^  which  havosincecontinned 
tonfllict  the  human  race.      Mope  alone  remained  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  box,  as  tho  only  consolation  of 
tho  troubles  of  mankind. 

2.  Attron.:  |  ASTEROID.  55.] 

:i.  Zoology:  A  genus  of  Anntiuidip,  with  a  thin 
mnquivalve  shell,  pearly  within,  the  valves  close 
and  attenuated  behind  the  animal,  with  the  mantle 
closed,  except  a  small  opening  for  the  fool.  Known 
species,  eighteen;  found  in  this  country,  India, 
Now  Zealand,  &c. 

4.  Paltnmt.:  Pandora  is  found  from  tin-  Carbon- 
iferous formation  onward. 

pin  -dore,  pin   dor  an,  i.    [BANDOKK.  ] 

Music:  A  musical  instrument  like  a  lute;  a  ban- 
dore. 

"  The  oythron,  the  pandnre,  and  the  theorbo  at  rlke." 
llrnylun:   JVIyci6e.il,  I.  4. 

pan    dour   pan   dodr,  «.    [From  being  ' 
iod  at  the  village  of  i'amlur,  in  the  mountains  of 
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M  linear) .]  One  of  a  body  of  Anstrian  foot-soldiers, 
formerly  noted  for  their  ferocity  and  savageness  m 
warfare. 

"Leagued  Oppreaaion  poured  to  northrrn  wan 
Her  whiakered  pamtaur*  and  her  fierc«  humtar*. 

l'antj>l«ll:  I'lrasurrt  of  Itnpf,  i.  8S2. 

pin-dow  -df,  ».  I Elym.  doubtful.]  A  pudding 
made  of  bread  and  apples  baked  together. 

pin  du-ra,  >.    [  1 1 al.  1    1 1!  VMM>KK.  ] 

Utun'c:  A  Neapolitan  musical  instrument,  larger 
than  the  mandolin,  and  strung  with  eight  metal 
wires.  It  is  played  with  a  quill. 

pan  du  rate,  pin  - d«-rtt-M,  «.  f  Latin  pan- 
(lvra= a  bandore  (q.  v.).J  The  name  as  P.VNDURI- 

FORM  (<|.  V.). 

pin  dilr  I  form,  «.  [Lat.  pandura=a bandore, 
aud/ormu  =  form,  ttnapeT] 

li<il.:  Fiddle-shaped  (q.  T.). 

•Pin '-djf  (!),«.  |From  Muniiul  Pandytthe  first 
sepoy  executed,  April  !>.  1*57,  in  the  Indian  muti- 
nies.] A  nickname  given  in  1»7  to  the  sepoys  who 
rose  in  mutiny,  or  to  other  natives  of  India  who 
supported  them  by  overt  acts  of  rebellion. 

" The  aetonlahlng  thing  la  to  eee  how  d IBerent  the  atory 
become*  when  Piut'la  (camp  name  for  the  enemy,  after 
Munitul  Pandy,  the  flrot  mutineer  hanged)  aeoa  a  bayonet 
pointed  at  him." — London  Murning  Chrontelr. 

pin -d?  (-'),«.  [PANDY,  c.]  A  cut  or  strike  on  the 
hand  witL  a  cane. 

pan  d?,  t>.  f.  [Lat.  jxind«,  2d  per*,  sing,  imper. 
of  pando=lo  stretch,  to  reach  out.  More  fully, 
pande  ni<i»um  =  hold  out  your  hand.]  Tocane;  to 
strike  on  the  hand  with  a  cane.  (Scotch  and  Irith 
school  term.) 

pine  (1),  »•  [Ft,  pan— a  pane,  piece,  or  panel 
of  a  wall,  of  wainscot,  of  a  glass-window,  &c.,  also 
the  skirt  of  a  gown  (Cnproor},  fnim  Lat.  pannum, 
ace.  of  panniu=a  cloth,  a  rag,  a  patch,  u  piec-.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  piece,  part,  or  division  of  anything. 

2.  Used  in  various  meanings  for  a  piece  or  divis- 
ion :  as— 

(1)  A  sheet  or  light  of  window-glass  occupying 
one  opening  in  a  sash. 

"The*e  lubber*,  peeping  through  a  broken  pan', 
To  »uck  fresh  air." 

Dryilen:  llhi,l  and  /Vinfnrr,  ill.  590. 

(2)  One  square  of   the   pattern    in    a    plnid   or 
checker-work  fabric. 

(3)  One  of  the  sides  of  a  roof,  tower,  spire,  Ac. 
ill  An  opening  or  slash  in  a  dross,  either  for  the 

pur|H>so  of  showing  the  material  underneath,  or  of 
Inserting  a  piece  of  a  different  color  or  fabric. 
"They  cut  It  very  thlnne.  and  now  it  with  a  thred 
In  pretie  order  like  to  pane*  to  aerue  their  preaent 
need."  Hacklttyt:   Vnyaar*,  I.  886. 

(5)  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a  garment  for 
ornament. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  liiiiiuniiil-i-iittinii:  One  of  the  sides  of  thn  table 
or  upper  surface  of  a  briiliant-cut  diamond.    The 
table  lias  eight  panes. 

2.  1 1 'tit  r.   Eng.:  One  of   the  divisions  of   a  plat 
between  a  feeder  and  an  outlet  drain. 

8.  Joinery :  A  panel  (q.  v.). 

4.  Much. :  The  divisions  or  sides  of  a  nut  or  bolt- 
head. 

6.  i/Ofonry: 

(1)  A  flnt  dressed  side  of  a  atone. 

i->  One  of  the  parallelepipeds  of  bnbntone 
which  are  conflne<l  by  hoops  and  form  n  millstone. 


','   ill  Fulminating  pane :  [FULMINATING.] 

(2)  Luminout  pane : 

Elect. :  A  pane  of  glass  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
tinfoil  folded  many  times  parallel  to  itself,  and 
spaces  cut  out  of  it  to  represent  any  figure.  The 
pane  is  then  fixed  between  two  insulating  supports, 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  strip  being  connected 
with  an  electrical  machine,  and  the  lower  part  with 
the  ground.  When  the  machine  acts,  a  spark  ap- 
pears in  each  of  the  spaces,  and  the  intended  figure 
is  represented  in  luminous  flashes. 

Pine(2),«.  (PEEK.]  The  pointed  or  edged  end 
of  a  hammer-head ;  a  poen. 

*pine  f:i),».  [O.  Fr.  panne.}  A  hide  or  side  of 
fur. 

pined,  'pained,  a.    [Eng.  pan(e)  (I) ;  -«d.] 

1.  Provided  or  furnished  with  panes;  composed 
of  panes  of  squares. 

_.  Ornamented  with  panes;  slashed.  [PANE  (1), 
LI  (5).] 

pin  t  -gn-rjf ,  «.  [PANKGYRIC.]  A  festival;  a 
public  meeting. 

"At  aet  and  eoleran  print  gurlr*,  in  theatree,  porrhen.  or 


panel 

pin  *  fcfr  -Ic,  -pin-8  gfr  Icke, ».  *<r.  [Laf. 
paneijyrii-ux,  from  Gr. panfuyriku*  =  (aaj.)  suitable 
for  a  public  festival  or  assembly,  itubel.)  a  festival 
oration,  a  panegyric,  from  pancgyri»=&  national 
assembly  held  for  festal  purposes,  such  as  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  and  other  games :  pan= 
all,  and  agyrit,  folio  form  of  a0ora=a  gathering, 
a  crowd;  n0eiro=to  collect ;  Fr.  panfgyrique :  Ital. 
A.  Spanish  paneyirico.  Panegyric,  etymologically 
viewed,  should  primarily  mean  a  speech  at  a  great 
national  gathering  for  festal  purposes.] 

A.  .\xmiii.*t'i>itiri-: 

1.  A  eulogy  written  or  spoken  in  praise  of  some 
person,  act,  or  thing ;  an  elaborate  encomium. 

2.  Praise  given  to  some  person,  act,  or   thing 
laudation. 

B.  A*  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  panegyric ;  con- 
taining praise  or  eulogy ;  encomiastic,  laudatory- 

"  True  fame  demands  not  panegyric  aid." 

Hart:  Cvnfeggar. 

pin  8  Mr  Ic,  'pin  5-gffr  Iclt,  r.  t.  [PANE 
GYRIC,  >.  &  a.]  To  praise,  to  eulogize. 

"  I  had  rather  be  .  .  .  lampooned  for  a  virtue  than, 
IMiiryyrirk'd  for  a  vice."— Gentleman  1  nut  fueled,  p.  689. 

£in  i-fcfr  Ic  al,  a.  [English  panegyric;  -al.J 
3  same  as  PANEGYRIC  (q.  v.). 

"In  which  panegyrical  upeechw  there  were  need  fre- 
quent apoalrophea." — South:  St-rmunt,  vol.  iL,  aer.  6. 

pin  8  &?* ^Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [English  panegyr- 
ical; -ty.]  In  a  panegyric  manner;  by  way  of  B 
panegyric. 

*pi  USA" -J?-rlB,  «.  [Greek.]  A  festival;  a  public 
meeting.  [PANEGYRIC.] 

pin  8  fcjfr  1st,  ».  [Lat.  panrgyitta,  from  Or. 
pancg!/ri»tfs,trompaniqyrizo=tu  panegyrize;  Fr. 
panftryrate ;  Sp.  A  Ital.  paneglrtlta.]  One  who- 
delivers  a  panegyric;  one  who  bestows  praise, 
eulogy,  or  laudation  ;  an  encomiast. 

"An  old  panegyrlit  epeaklng  to  Conntantine."— Orat- 
ion: Polyolbton,  «.  6.  (Selden's  IlIuM.I 

pin'  8-**r  lie,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Gr.  pani-gyrii6=tn 
praise  highly.!  [PANEGYRIC.] 

A.  Tran*. :  To  deliver  or  pronounce  a  panegyric 
on ;  to  praise  highly ;  to  eulogize. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  indulge  in  or  pronounce  pane- 
gyrics ;  to  bestow  praises. 

•pin  -S-$f  if .  «.    [PANEGYRIC.]     A'  panegyric. 
*pa-ne"-I-ty,  «.    [Lat.  jia«(«)  =  brcad ;  Eng.  suff . 
•eily.  ]    The  state  or  condition  of  bread. 

"And  Romlfth  bakera  praise  the  Deity 
They  chipp'd  while  yet  in  it«  panetty." 

Prior:  To  F.  Shfphard. 

pin  el.  "pan  ele,  pan  nel, «.  [O.  Fr.  panel 
(Fr.  panneau),  from  Low  Lat.  patiftlus,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  pa?mu4=a  piece  of  cloth,  a  rag.j  i  PANK  (1),  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  piece  or  square,  whether  of  wood,  cloth,  or 
parchment,  but  originally  of  cloth. 

2.  A  niece  of  cloth  on  a  norse's  back  to  serve 
sort  of  sa<ldlo. 

3.  A  pad  or  packing  beneath  a  saddle  to  protect 
the  horse's  back  from  contact  with  the  tree. 

4.  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle. 

"A  pantl  and  want)-,  pack-aaddle  and  ped." 

Tittstr:  five  llunilrnl  TVunO. 

5.  An  area  on  a  wall,  &c.,  sunk  below  the  general 
face  of  the  surrounding  work ;  a  compartment  in  a 
sunken  ceiling,  soffit,  bay,  or  wainscot. 

6.  A  pane. 

7.  A  Jury. 

"A  judgment  in  it"  favor  end* 
When  all  thepannd  are  its  friende." 

Oreen:  Tht  fplrrn. 

*8.  An  immodest  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Bookbinding: 


•1 

: 

,f 


.  ,  . 

what  other  place  or  way  may  win  moet  upon  the  {i«ople." 
—Hilton:  Keajiu  mi/  Church  Oofemment.  bk.  il. 


pfn-JS-A- 
(Silvester: 


, 

Maiden  t  Iilufk, 


*.    [PANKOYMC.]  Praise. 
k,\> 


ill  A  depressed  part  of  the  sides  within  a  rela- 
tively elevated  bordering  portion, 
(2)  A  space  on  the,  back  oetween  bands. 

2.  Joinery:  Tho  sunken  portion  of  a  door,  wains- 
coting, head-board  of  a  bedstead,  Ac.   It-  edges  are 
mortised  into  tho  surrounding  frame. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  A  parchment  or  schedule  containing  the  names 
of  persons  qualified  and  summoned  by  the  sheriff 
to  servo  on  juries. 

"  He  returns  the  namea  of  the  juror*  In  apanr!  [a  little 
pane,  or  oblong  piece  of  parchment)  annexed  to  the 
writ."-  Blatkftunr:  Uommenlariei,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  28. 

(2)  The  jury. 

4.  Maionry :  A  face  of  a  hewn  stone. 
r>.  Mining: 

M>  A  heap  of  dressed  ore  ready  for  -ale. 

(2)  A  xy.-tem  of  coal-minim.-  in  which  the  pro- 
jected winning  is  divided  into  large,  square  allot- 
ments, divided  by  ma-.-ive  walls  of  coal,  instead  of 
placing  tho  whole  working  in  one  undivided  ar- 
rangement. Tho  pillars  are  left  very  law.  Ut* 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gfi,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s&n;     mate,    cfib,     cure,    unite,     cflr.    rule,     rtll;     try,     Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


panel-game 


rooms  small;  the  pillars  are  worked  out,  props 
being  substituted ;  these  are  knocked  out,  and  the 
gouf  tilled  up  by  tho  caving  down  of  the  ceiling. 

6.  Painting:  A  piece  of  wood — oak,  chestnut,  or 
white  poplar— upon  which,  instead  of  canvas,  a 
picture  is  painted.  The  earliest  paintings  in  oil 
wore  generally  executed  on  panels,  which  were  com- 
posed of  various  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  together 
with  cheese-glue  ;  and  this  glue,  or  cement,  can -ed 
each  portion  to  adhere  so  firmly  that  such  t>anel> 
wore  considered  stronger  than  those  which  con- 
sisted of  one  piece  of  wood  only.  Strips  of  linen 
wore  usually  glued  over  the  joinings  of  the  panel, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  surface  was  entirely  covered 
with  linen,  for  which  purpose  animal  glue  was 
used.  (Fairholt.) 

panel-game,  8.  Tho  scheme  by  which  persons 
are  robbed  in  a  panel-house  (q.  v.). 

panel-bouse,  ».  A  house  of  ill-fame,  into  which 
persons  were  enticed  by  women ;  after  which  a  man 
(usually  pretending  to  be  the  woman's  husband), 
wuddenly  entered  the  room  by  some  secret  passage 
(as  a  sliding  panel),  and  extorted  money  by  threats. 

panel-picture,  t. 

Paint. :  A  picture  painted  on  a  board  or  panel. 

panel-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  long-stocked  plane  having  a  handle 
or  loat .  The  stock  is  somewhat  deeper  than  that 
of  tin' jack-plane. 

panel-raiser,  s. 

Joinery:  A  plane  employed  to  rabbet  away  the 
angle  and  a  part  of  tho  surface  of  a  board,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  sunken  margin,  leaving  a  raised  panel. 
The  cutters  have  such  a  contour  as  to  give  tho  re- 
quired molding  to  tho  edge  of  the  raised  portion. 

panel-saw,  a.  A  hand-saw  for  cutting  very  thin 
wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers  or  across  them. 
It  lias  six  teeth  to  the  inch. 

panel-thief,  s.  One  who  robs  or  extorts  money 
by  threats  in  a  panel-house  (q.  v.). 

panel-work, «. 

Joinery:  Wainscot  laid  out  in  panels. 

pan   el,  'pan  -nel,  t-.  t.    [PANEL,  «.] 

1.  To  form  with  panels. 

*2.  To  saddle.    (Used  chiefly  of  asses  and  mules.) 

"He  imnnellrd  his  squire's  beast." — Jarvis:  Don  Quixote, 
pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  ill. 

pane  -ISss,  a.  [Eng.  pane  (1)  ;  -less.]  Without 
panes  of  glass ;  destitute  of  panes. 

"  The  shifts  enormous,  that  in  vain  he  forms 
To  patch  his  ptineleas  window." 

Shenstone:  Kcnnomy,  iii. 

•panel  la  tlon, «.  [PANEL,  «.]  The  act  of  im- 
pannelliiin  a  jury ;  a  panel. 

pan    el  ling,  «.    [Eng.  panel;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  with  or  in  panels. 

2.  Panel-work. 

•pan  Sn  -th8  ls.m,  s.  [Pref.  pan-;  Gr.  «n=in, 
and  Eng.  theism.  |  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"K.  Chr.Fr.  Krause  (1781-1832)  .  .  .  sought  to  improve 
upon  the  pantheism  of  the  System  of  Identity  by  develop- 
ing a  doctrine  of  1'titirntliritm,  or  a  philosophy  founded 
upon  the  notion  that  all  things  are  in  God.  — Ueberveu' 
Ili.it.  I'Mlot.,  ii.  230. 

tpan-eu  -l6-gl§m, ».  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng.  eulo- 
f/i'.s-jn.  ]  Indiscriminate  and  general  praise  or 
eulogy ;  eulogy  of  everybody  and  everything. 

pan  ful,  «.  [Eng.  pan;  -ful(l).]  As  much  as  a 
pan  will  hold. 

pang,  *pange,  'prange,  *pronge,  subst.    [The 
same  word  as  prong  (q.  v 7),  the  r  having  been  lost.] 
A  sudden  paroxysm    of   extreme  pain ;   a  violent 
pain ;  a  throe ;  a  sudden  and  transitory  agony. 
"  In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xiv. 

•ping  (1),  *pange,  v.  t.    [PANG,  «.]    To  torture; 
to  torment ;  to  afflict  with  extreme  pain. 
"Thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me." 

slinkr*ii.:  Cambrllne,  iii.  4. 

pang  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  cram,  to 
press;  to  cram  or  stuff  with  food. 


pan  gen   e  sis,  «.    [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng.  gene- 
tin.  | 
Hinl.;  (See  extract.) 
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derived,  depends  on  their  affinity  for  and  onion  with 
other  units  or  cells  previously  developed  in  the  due  order 
of  growth."— Daric/n.  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  228. 

pang  ful,  <'.  [Eng.pano.s. ;  -ful(l).]  Tortured, 
suffering. 

"  He  bowed  his  head  upon  hitpanaful  bosom." — Rich- 
ardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  224. 

pan   gl,  ».    [PANOIUM.] 

pan  gl  4  -ci  ae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pan»i(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Pangiads;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens. 
alliance  Pnpayales.  Trees,  with  alternate  stalked 
loaves,  axillary  flowers,  solitary,  in  fascicles  or 
racemes;  unisexual.  Sepals  five,  two,  three,  or 
four;  petals  five  or  six,  each  with  a  scale  opposite 
t,,  it.  Stamens  five,  or  indefinite,  some  sterile. 
Ovary  superior,  one-celled;  ovules  indefinite,  at- 
tached to  two  to  six  parietal  placentas.  Capsules 
succulent,  indehiscent,  one-celled ;  seeds  indefinite 
in  number,  large.  Closely  akin  to  Papayaceie. 
Poisonous,  from  the  hotter  parts  of  India.  Genera 
three,  species  four.  (Lindtey.) 

pan  gl  ad,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  panoi(um) :  Eng.  suff. 
-ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Pangiaceie 
(q.  v.). 

pan  gi  um,  s.  [From  panot,  the  native  Indian 
name  of  the  species.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Pangiaceie  (q.  v.). 
Only  species  Pangium  edule,  the  Paugi,  a  tree  with 
hard  wood.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit,  after  being 
boiled  and  macerated  in  cold  water,  to  remove  the 
narcotic  qualities,  are  used  as  a  condiment.  The 
bark  is  employed  to  poison  fish,  and  tho  juice  to 
destroy  parasitic  vermin. 

pang  less,  «.  [Eng.  pans;  -less.]  Free  from 
pung  or  pain ;  painless. 

"  Death  for  t  lire 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangltst  dart." 

Byron:  Poem  to  Thyrza. 

pan  -go-lln,  «.    [The  Malayan  name.] 

Zn6l. :  Scaly  Ant-eater;  the  popular  name  for  any 
individual  of  tho  genus  Manis  (q.v.).  They  range  in 
size  from  one  foot  to  throe  feet  in  length,  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  which,  in  some  species,  is  twice  as  long 
as  the  body ;  legs  short,  ears  very  small,  tongue  long 
and  vermicular,  to  which  ants  are  held  fast  by  the 
copious  flow  of  saliva  with  which  it  is  lubricated. 
There  are  seven  species,  three  from  Asia,  Manis 
javanica,  M.  aurita,  and  M.  pentadactyla,  the  Five- 
fingered  Pangolin,  and  four  from  Africa,  J/.  ma- 
crwra,  tho  Long-tailed,  M.  tricuspis,  the  White- 
bellied,  M.  temminckii,  Temminck's,  and  M.  gigan- 
tea,  tho  Giant  Pangolin. 

pang  shur    a,  s.    [Latinized  from  native  name.] 

ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  Chelonia,  founded  by  Gray,  with 
four  species.  It  is  "confined  to  the  Indian  conti- 
nent, and  the  species  known  do  not  appear  to  differ 
from  the  Emydes  proper."  (Ot'.nther:  Reptiles  of 
Brit.  India,  p.  33.) 

pang   shtlre,  s.    [Pangshure.] 

ZoOl.:  Pangshura  (emye)  tecta,  common  in  the 
rivers  of  Bengal.  It  may  bo  easily  distinguished 
by  its  elevated  back,  by  the  form  of  the  first  verte- 
bral shield,  and  the  coloration  of  the  sternum. 
(Qunther.) 

pan  hel  len  Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  English 
Hellenic.]  Pertaining  to  all  Greece,  or  to  Panhel- 
lenism. 

"If  Panslavonic  Interests  are  opposed  to  the  Panhel- 
lentc,  the  Servian  interests  are  not  opposed  to  the  Hel- 
lenic ones." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pan  hel  len  ls,m.  *.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  English 
helleni&m  (q.  v.).j  A  plan  or  scheme  to  unite  all 
Greece  in  'one  political  body. 

pan-bSl  -ISn-Ist,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  English 
hellenist  (q.  v.).]  A  supporter  or  advocate  of  Pan- 
hellenism. 

pan  hel  le  nl  um,  «.  [Gr.  panellenion,  from 
pan=all,  and  Hellen,  pi.  Hellenes=a  Greek.]  The 
national  assembly  or  council  of  Greece. 

pan  bls-t5pb  -jf-tSn,  «.  [Pref. pan-;  Gr.  histot 
=  a  web,  a  honeycomb,  <tc.,  andpAyfon=a  plant.] 

Bot. :  (See  extract.) 

The  Italian  naturalist  Filippi  discovered  in  the  blood 
*••!   by  this  strange  disorder  i  IV- 
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of  tho  silkworms  affected  by 

brine]  a  multitude  of  cylindrical  corpuscles,  each  about 
.000166  of  an  inch  long.  These  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  Lebert,  and  named  by  him  PanhUtophyton; 
for  the  reason  that  in  subjects  in  which  the  disease  is 
strongly  developed  the  corpuscles  swarm  in  every  tissue 
and  organ  of  tne  body,  and  even  pass  into  the  undevel- 
oped eggs  of  the  female  moth.  —  Huxley.  Critiques, 
pp.  246,  247. 

p\n-Ic  (1),  *pan-Ick  (2),».  A  «.  [Gr.  to  Pan- 
iko.i  (tteima)=panic  (fear),  i.  e.,  fear  inspired  by 
the  god  Pan;  Punifcas=of  or  pertaining  to  Pan 

They  may  remain  undeveloped  durfng  the*  early  years  of  (Q«  v-) ',  Lat.  Panicus  (terror):  Fr.  (terreur)  pan- 
life.  or  during  successive  generations;  and  their  develop-  ique  ;  Ital.  (terrore)  /xinici'.'  Sp.  panico.  As  Sir 
mom  into  units  or  cells,  like  those  from  which  they  were  Walter  Raleigh  (Hist.  World,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  §  1) 


"In  till  cases  of  reversion,  characters  are  transmitted 
through  two,  three,  or  many  more  generations,  and  are 
then  developed  under  certain  unknown  favorable  con- 
ditions. This  important  distinction  between  transmission 
and  development  will  be  best  kept  in  mind  by  the  hy- 
pothesis of  iHinurntftfa.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
every  unit  or  cell  in  the  body  throws  off  gemmules,  or 
undeveloped  atoms,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  off- 
pring  of  both  sexes,  and  are  multiplied  by  self-division. 


epeaks  of  strange  visions  which  are  also  called 
"  panici  terrores,"  instead  of  using,  as  would  to  us 
seem  natural,  the  won!  panic,  we  may  with  somo 
confidence  infer  that  panic  was  not  yet  an  English 
word.] 

A.  As  iubst. :  A  sudden  flight  or  alarm,  especially 
one  without   any  real  cause  or  ground ;   sudden 
flight  or  terror  inspired  by  some  trifling  cause. 

"Panic  after  panto  spread  through  the  broken  ranks." 
— Maeaulait:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  v. 

B.  .l.iiKO'.:  Extreme,  sudden,  groundless,  cause- 
less.   (Said  of  fright  or  alarm.) 

IT  ''"  "i  "i '  (•("("/  panic ;  A  panic  produced  in  com- 
mercial circles.  When  such  a  panic  takes  place  a 
run  commences  on  the  banks,  the  price  of  securi- 
ties fall,  and  other  abnormal  commercial  conditions 
ensue.  Panics,  financial  and  commercial,  most 
notable  since  1750  are  as  follows : 
1763  Amsterdam.  Heavy  failures  in  Holland,  England, 

and  Hamburg. 

1773  Holland.     Failures  exceed  £10,000,000  sterling. 
1793  England,  owing  to  French  war.    Government  issued 

126,000,000  Exchequer  bills. 
1799  England.    Panic   at   Liverpool.     Government  lent 

(2,500,000  in  Exchequer  bills  on  goods. 
Eighty-two  failures  at  Hamburg. 
1814  England.     240  banks  stopped  payment. 
182S-6  England.     770    banks  stopped   payment  owing  to 
failure  of  South  Sea  bubble  companies.     Owing  to 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  consequences  of  this 
panic,  families  in  Yorkshire  were  reduced  in  IH1".I 
to  live  on  bran,  and  machinery  which  cost  (3,00(1 
was  sold   for   $120.     From   the  same  cause  about 
200,000  families  emigrated  to  the  Continent,  Amer- 
ica, Ac.,  in  four  years. 
1831  Calcutta.     Failures,  $76,000.000. 
1837  United  Htates.     "Wild  cat"  crisis. 
1847  England.     Owing  to  excessive  railway  speculation. 
Failures,  1 100,000.000.     Discount  rate,  13  per  cent. 
1897  United  Htates.  Failures  (655,000,000.   Minor  crisis  in 

England. 

1866  London.  Owing  to  o«"*r-speculation,  Overend,  Gur- 
ney  A  Co.  and  many  other  bankers  failed.  Total 
failures,  above  (600,000,000.  The  lastof  the  serious 
panics. 

1873  United  States.  Heavy  failures  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

1884  Grant  &  Ward  and  Marine  Bank  failures. 

1885  London.     Much  temporary  disturbance  owing  to  ex- 

pected Russian  war. 

1890  London.  Baring  crisis.  Liabilities  guaranteed  by 
English  banks. 

1S92  Financial  crash  in  Australia. 

1893  United  States.  The  silver  crisis,  also  by  some  at- 
tributed to  fear  of  changes  in  the  tariff  by  the 
Democratic  party. 

panic-monger,  s.  One  who  creates  or  causes  a 
panic. 

panic-stricken,  panic-struck,  a.  struck  with 
a  panic  or  sudden  fright. 

"Amazed  and  panic-stricken,  they  were  swept  away  in 
a  moment." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  xix. 

pan  -Ic  (2),  'pan  -Ick  (2),  t.    [Lat.  panicum.J  A 
common  name  for  several  species  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Panicum  (q.  T.) ;  panic-grass, 
panic-grass,  s.    The  same  as  PANIC  (2). 
*pan-Ic-al,  *pan'-Ic-all.  a.    [Eng.  panic;  -aJ.] 
The  same  as  PANIC,  a.  (q.  v.). 

"The  sodaine itlrre  and  panicall  feare." 

Camden:  Remained;  Poems. 

pa  nlc  e  ae,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  panic(um);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -•  ii-.  | 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Graminaceee.  The  spikelets  are 
dorsally  compressed,  articulate  below  the  lowest 
glume ;  the  lowest  empty  one  small  or  wanting, 
the  second  larger,  tho  third  with  a  palea  and  male 
flower,  or  none,  the  fourth  with  a  palea  and  bisex- 
ual flower  hardening  round  the  fruit. 

pa-nlc,  £  ous,  a.  [Latin  paniceut  =  made  of 
bread.] 

Bot. :  Eatable,  good  for  bread.    (Paxton.) 

pan  i  cle,  s.  [Lat.  panicu!a=a  tuft,  a  panicle: 
a  double  dimin.  from  pantu=the  thread  wound 
round  the  bobbin  of  a  snuttle.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flow- 
ers are  arranged  upon  a  lengthened  axis,  with 
branched  peduncles  and  lengthened  centripetal 
clusters  of  flowers.  A  panicle  may  be  simple,  i.  e., 
bear  single  flowers,  or  it  may  be  what  Willdenow 
calls  deliquescent,  i.  e.,  the  rachis  itself  may  cease 
to  exist  as  an  axis.  The  corymb,  thyrse,  and  cyme 
are  modifications  of  the  panicle.  A  panicle  is  a 
compound  raceme,  bearing  secondary  racemes  in- 
stead of  single  flowers. 

pan  I  cled  (cled  as  keld),  a.  [Eng.  panicl(e) ; 
•ea.] 

Bot.:  Furnished  with  panicles;  arranged  in  or 
like  panicles ;  paniculate. 

pan  i  co  graph,  a.  [Pref.  pan-;  Gr.  eik6n=an 
imago,  and  suff.  -graph.]  A  mode  of  obtaining  print- 
ing-plates direct  from  a  subject  or  transfer  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  faceof  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  building  up 
a  printing  surface  in  relief  corresponding  to  the 
design  transferred. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (bis;     sin.     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion      -slon  -  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhuu.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  sbns.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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paniculate 

pin  Ic -n  late,  pin  Ic  n  lit  id,  adj.  [Und 
Lnt.  iHiniculatui,  from  I. at.  ;»inicu/a=a  panicle.] 

Hut. :  The  same  as  PANICLED  (q.  v.). 

pin  Ic    U  late  If,  adv.    [Eng.  paniculate;  -ly.] 

lint.     So  as  to  f«nn  or  resemble  a  panicle. 

panlculately-branched,  a. 

Hot. :  Loosely  branched. 

panlculately-racemoie,  a. 

Hot. :  llavini;  I«T  it>  inflorescence  a  panicle  formed 
by  numerous  racemes. 

pin  I  cum,  subst.  [Lnt.=n  kind  of  millet,  from 
)).IPII»  =  broad,  tho  grain  of  some  species  being  used 
in  its  manufacture.] 

H:il. :  1'anick-grass ;  tho  typical  genns  of  the  tribe 
Panice«B(q.  v.).  Flowers  in  spikolets  of  two  flowers, 
tho  upper  one  perfect,  the  lower  having  only  ftn- 
mons  or  neuter.  Known  species  800(AfiMi0l)t0QO 
(.s'ir  Jinu-]>l\  Il'xiki 'i M.  They  are  mostly  tropical. 
Panicutn  (di'jititria)  glabrum  and  P.  (ecfcinocn/oa) 
crux  galli  are  naturalized  in  Britain,  and  P.  son- 
gvinale  U  a  corn-field  casual.  /'.  milinceum,  the 
Indian  Millet,  believed  brDeCandolle  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was  early  introduced  into 
India,  where  it  itt  extensively  cultivated,  as  it  is  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  fur  food  for  man.  ', 
'  pin -I  fi  ca  tlon,  «.  I  Latin  panu=bread,  and 
//ici<i=to  make.]  The  act  or  process  of  making 
omad. 

pan  Is  lam  Ism,  t.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Itlamism.] 
The  aim  which  most  Mohammedans  desire  to  re- 
alize of  a  union  or  confederacy  of  all  Mohammedan 
nations  to  enable  them  to  resume  their  efforts  for 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

pa  nlv  or-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  pani»= bread,  and  two 
=  to  devour.]  Eating  or  subsisting  on  broad. 

pin   Jam,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Hot.:  The  resinous  gum  of  Diospyros  embryop- 
teris.  an  Indian  tree. 

pin  mug,  t.  [Eng.  pan,  and  mug.]  An  earthen- 
ware crock  or  venae!  in  which  butter  is  sent  to  mar- 
ket ;  it  contains  about  half  a  hundredweight. 
(Eng.) 

pin -Hide, «.    [O.  Fr.]    The  curvet  of  a  hone. 

•pin  nage  (age  as  I£),  "pawn  age, ».  [O.  Fr. 
panagf,  from  Low  Latin  prinnaoium,  panaoiuni, 
from  Lat.  panu=bread.]  The  food  of  swiae  in 
woods,  as  acorns,  booch-nuta,  Ac. ;  mast. 

panne, «.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  Worsted  plush  of  French  manufacture. 

pin  nel.  «.    [PANEL.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle ;  a  panel. 

"  In  that  country  they  ride  on  bullocks  with  panntlt,  M 
wetecmllirni'  /;.i.-K«K>  I'ofaget,  II.  J2L 

2.  The  stomach  of  a  hawk. 

II.  Scott  Laic:  (PANEL.*..  11.3(2).] 

•pan  nl  ti.  'pan  nf  ir,  'pan  I  «r, ».  [Latin 
panarMM=  (a.)  pertaining  t<>  broad;  fs.)  one  who 
deals  in  bread;  pam>ri'um=a  bread-basket,  from 
pani'«=broad;  Fr.  panier;  Ital.  pu>u'«rc  =  a  bread- 
basket.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  basket;  primarily  for  broad,  then  of  any 
kind. 

"They  take  with  them  great  baskets  made  like  bakers' 
pamntfn  to  carry  them  tenderly."— //ucfcfttyf.  Vunaye*. 
i.  448. 

2.  Baskets— usually  in  pairs— slung  over  the  back 
of  an  animal  of  burden  to  carry  a  load.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  paintings  show  asses  with  panniers  full 
of  children. 

"  Neit  one  upon  a  pair  of  pannttr*, 
Pull  fntuicht  with  that,  which,  for  good  manners. 
Hh.ll  here  be  nameless."      Butler    Hudlbnu.  ii.  2. 

3.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  skirt. 

U.  Technically : 

1.  Arch,.:  The  same  as  CintBEL  (q.  t.). 

'J.  Hydr.t'.nn.:  A  basket  or  gabion  of  wicker-work 
containing  gravel  or  earth,  and  used  in  forming  a 
IMM*  for  earthy  material  in  the  construction  of 
dikes  or  banks  to  exclude  water  or  to  resist  its 
action  upon  its  natural  hanks. 

•:t.  Mil.  An1i<i.:  A  shield  or  cover  of  basket-work, 
lined  by  nrchors,  who  set  them  in  the  ground  in 
front  of  them. 

•pin  nl  Sred,  n.  [Eng.  pannier;  -«d.]  Loaded 
with  pannier^. 

"To  see  his  gentle  pannt?re<l  train. 
With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding." 

•mrth    Pittr  Hell,  L 

•pin  nl-kel,  'pan  nl  kell,  *pln  -nl-cle,  nuiat. 
IV  'lirnin.  from  Low  Lat.  ;>aiina  — a  pan  (q.v.).] 
The  brain-pan ;  the  skull ;  the  crown  of  the  bead. 

"Whenthe spirit  Oils 
The  fantastic  ;m »oo. •;.-," 

llrrrlck:  Hot  Krrri  Datflfor  feme. 
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pin  nl  kln.i.  [Adimin.of  pan  (q.v.).]  Alittlo 
mug  or  cup. 

pin    nlng,  pr.  par.    [PAS.r.] 

panning-out,  s. 

Unlit  iliiniing:  A  washing  process  by  which  the 
grains  of  gold  are  separated  from  the  du.st ;  the 
mud  ami  .h-liri-  being  shaken  several  times  with 
water  in  n  pan  or  cradle. 

pin   nose,  a.    [Lat.  panntu=a  cloth,  a  rag.] 

But. :  Of  the  texture  of  coarse  cloth. 

pan  6  c6  c6,  pin  6  c8c  -eft,  «.  [French,  from 
native  name.] 

Hot.:  (1)  Ormofia  coccinea,-  (2)  Swartzia  tomen- 
tosa. 

panocOCCO-bark,  *.  A  powerful  sudorific  bark 
obtained  tromStcartzia  tomrntosa. 

pin  6  -lix,  «.  [Prof,  pan-,  and  Dor.  olax,  for 
an/<i-r  =  n  furrow.] 

r,il,n,nt.:  A  genus  of  hares  from  the  Pliocene  of 
Mexico. 

tpin  6m  phe  an,  a.  [Or.  Pnnomp«aio«=author 
of  all  ominous  voices  or  divination:  pan  =  all,  and 
o>n/>W  =  a  divine  voice,  an  oracle.]  Uttering  divina- 
tions or  ominous  and  prophetic  voices;  inspiring 
oracles;  divining. 

Pin  ft  p*  -1.,  pin  ft  pa  a,  «.  [Or.  Panopeia= 
one  of  the  Nereids.] 

1.  Astron.  (of  the  form   panopea) :     [  ASTEROID, 
70.) 

2.  Zool.   (of  the  form    Panopwa) :     A    genns  of 
MyncidjB,  with  an  equivalve,  thick,  oblong  shell, 
gaping  at  both  ends,  each  valve  with  a  prominent 
tooth,  the  animal  with  very  long  united  siphons. 
Recent  species,  eleven,  from  the  Northern  Ocean, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Cape,    New  Zealand,  Ac. 
Panop<ra  norvegica  is  rare,  and  costs  about  three 
guineas. 

3.  Palo?ont.:  Known  species,  1*0,  from  the  Inferior 
Oolite  onward. 

pin  ft  ph6  bl-i,,  «.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Or.  pfco6o« 
-fear. ) 

Pathol.:  Pantophobia  (q.  v.). 

pin  ft  piled,  a.  [Eng.  panoply;  •«•«/.]  Having 
a  panoply,  or  complete  suit  of  armor. 

pin  6p  II  tes,  «.  [Or.  panoplitfs=a  man  in  full 
armor.]  [PANOPLY.] 

Ornithology :  Green-backs ;  a  genns  of  Trochilidip 
(q.v.).  Soxes  alike  in  plumage;  tarsi  booted.  There 
are  three  species,  Panoplitesjardinii  and  P.ftaveS' 
cens,  from  Ecuador,  the  latter  ranging  into  tho 
Andes  of  Colombia,  and  P.  ntatthetrsii.  with  chest- 
nut nndor-surface,  from  Western  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

pin  -ft  pi?,'.  [Or.  panoplio  =  tlie  full  armor  of 
an  noplitc*.  or  heavy-armed  soldier:  j>nn=all,  and 
/i.,;</.i  -arms ;  Fr.  panopdV.]  A  complete  suit  of 
armor :  complete  defense. 

pa-n6p  tl  con,  ».  [ Pref.  pan-,  and  tho  root  op' 
seen  in  optomai',  fut.  of  nora<i=to  see;  Fr.  panop- 
tique.] 

1.  The  name  given  by  Jeremy  Bontham  to  his  sys- 
tem of  prison  supervision,  by  which  the  warder  or 
inspector  can  see  each  of  the  prisoners  at  all  times, 
without  being  himself  soon  by  them. 

2.  An  exhibition  room  for  novelties,  Ac. 

pin  6  ra  ma,  «.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  nmv»ma=a 
view;  Aoroi)=to  see;  Fr.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  panorama.] 

•1.  A  complete  view. 

2.  A  painting  of  a  complete  scone,  viewed  from  n 
central  point,  or  made  continuous  upon  an  unroll 
ing  canvas,  as  if  tho  spectator  were  passing  tho  par- 
ticular spots  consecutively.  The  invention  of  the 
panorama  is  duo  to  Barker,  a  portrait-painter  of 
Kdlntmnh,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  his  inven- 
tion in  17M7.  Of  lato  years,  the  verisimilitude  of 
panoramas  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  spec- 
tators stnnd  on  a  central  platform,  and  the  paint- 
ing forms  the  boundary  of  a  circular  building^,  whilo 
the  space  from  the  platform  to  the  painting  is  real- 
istically treated.  This  has  been  done  with  groat 
effect  in  panoramas  of  battle-scenes,  the  foreground 
being  strewn  with  shattered  arms,  lay-figures  of 
men  and  horses,  and  tho  juncture  of  the  mass  and 
the  painting  so  skillfully  effected  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  whero  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

pan  ft  ram  Ic,  <>.  [Eng.  panorom(a) ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  panorama  ;  like  a  panorama. 

"Commanding  a />anopam/«  view  of  the  river  below  the 
town." — Murray:  Land*  of  the  Slave  and  the  Free,  ch.  xiv. 

panoramic-camera, «. 

Photog.:  A  camera  so  constructed  as  to  enable 
photographs  embracing  a  very  large  angle  to  bo 
taken— usually  upon  a  curved  sensitive  surface. 

panoramic-lens,  «. 

/•no/<»;.:  A  lens  of  special  construction  for  use 
with  a  panoramic  camera  (q.  T.). 


pin  ft  rim    Ic  al,  «nj.    [Eng.  panoramic;  -a!.] 
The  same  as  panoramic  (q.  v.). 


pansophy 

PA  nor  pa,  *«'•-'•  [Prof,  pan-,  andGr.orpex=a 
lance  ;  cf.  h«rpc  =  an  elephant  goad.] 

/.;„/,„„..    Scorpion-fly:   the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  PanorpUb  (q.v.).    Tho  abdomen  is  length} 
attenuated    and   recurved,  the  terminal    sogmonl 
swollen  and  ending  with  prehensile  chelae,  whom 
the  English  name.    Fanorpa  comwatma  is  found 
abundantly  in  meadows  about  midsummer. 

pa  nor -pl-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  panorp(a); 
Lilt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Scorpion-flies:  a  family  of  tieuroptera; 
suborder  Planipcnnia.  Thehead  is  prolonged  into 
a  rostrum  terminated  by  the  mouth.  They  have 
long  slender  antenna?,  three  ocelli,  long  legs,  and.  In 
some  cases,  a  forceps  at  tho  tail.  Found  about 
hedges  near  wot  places.  Tho  larvas  somewhat  re- 
semble caterpillars,  the  pupa  is  terrestrial  and 
destitute  of  a  cocoon.  Few  species,  but  widely  dis- 
tributed over  tho  globe. 

pin   pipe,  «.     [Eng.  Pail,  and  pipe.] 

Music'  The  earliest  form  of  a  compound  wind 
instrument,  undoubtedly  the  precursor  of  tho 
organ.  It  was  tho  surtax  of  the 
Greeks,  Jutulii  of  the  Romans, 
and  probably  the  ugab  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  'was  formed  of 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  short  hol- 
low reeds,  fixed  together  by 
wax,  and  cut  in  graduated 
lengths  «o  as  to  produce  a  mus- 
ical scale.  Tho  lower  ends  of 
tho  reeds  wore  closed,  and  the 
upper  open  and  on  a  level,  so  Panpipe, 

that   the  mouth    could    easily 
pass  from  one  pipe  to  another.    Called  also  Pan  9 
pipes,  Pandean-pipes,  and  Mouth-organ. 

"A  broken-nosed,  damp  Faun,  with  a  marble  panpipe." 
— Thackeray:  Keiccomes,  ch.  xlvii. 

•pin-phar'-ma-con,  «.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Greek 
;>;»irmafcon  =  a  medicine.]  A  universal  medicine;  a 
panacea. 

pin  prSB-by1  -tSr  I-an,  adj.  [Prof,  pan-,  and 
Eng.  presbyterian  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  an  alli- 
ance of  the  reformed  churches  holdiugthe  Presby- 
terian system  throughout  tho  world.  The  alliance 
was  founded  in  London  July  22, 1875. 

pin  acli  -vie,  adj.,  pan  sclav  ls,m,  •.  [PAS- 
SLAVIC,  PANSLAVISM.] 

pin  ads,  vft  -nl  an,  pin  sla  vft  nl-an,  pan 
BClw5n  -Ic,  a.    [Pref.  pan',  nnd  Eng.  .sviuroman, 
Slavonian,  Slavonic.]      The    same   as    PANSLAVIC 
(q.v.). 

pin  -Bhftn,  «.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  puncheon.] 
An  earthenware  vessel  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  used  for  holding  milk,  and  other  purposes 
(Pro.-.). 

pin -Bled,  a.  [Eng.  patuy;  -ed.]  Covered  or 
ornamented  with  pansies. 

"  Steps  celestial  press  the  panned  grounds." 

Darwin:  Botanic  Garden,  pt.  1.,  1.  68. 

pin  Bli  -Tic,  a.  [Prof,  pan-,  and  Eng.  Slavic.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  all  tho  Slavic  races. 

pin  sliv  -Ism,  «.  [Prof,  pan-,  Eng.  Slav;  -itm.] 
A  project  or  movement  for  the  union,  in  ono  con- 
federacy, of  all  the  Slavic  races,  politically  and 
socially. 

pan  Slav  1st,  a.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng.  Slavist.] 
Pauslavic,  Pansclavonic. 

"The  ritnshiritt  doctrine,  which  Is  a  geographical 
falsehood." — London  Itafly  Telegraph. 

tpin  s5ph  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pantoph(y) ;  -ic.]  Relat- 
ing to  pnnsophy  (q.  v.), 

"His  [Comentus]  great  design  of  a  PansoplHc  Institute, 
or  College  of  the  Science*,  was  pressed  upon  the  Long 
Parliament  by  Hartliband  others,  and  re«lly  approached 
fulfilment."—  Athenceum,  March  4,  1HX2,  p.  270. 

tpan-s6ph  -Ic-al,  »pin-s5ph  -Ic  all,  a.  [Eng. 
pansoph(y);  -leal.]  The  same  as  PANHOMIIC-  (q.  v.). 

"We  hare  these  three  chiefe  and  essential!  properties 
of  l"un>uphtrall  method."— Comrxluii.  IMttrrae  <,f  I'nir. 
Knowledge  (ed.  Collier),  p.  M.  (1M1.) 

tpin  s6ph  -Ic  al-lj1,  a.  [Eng.  paiaophical ;  -ly.] 
According  to  the  principles  of  pansophy  (q.  v.). 

"Every  theame  that's  handled  p(iin«p(i(c(iH»hath  prop. 
osttiotiH  making  demonstrations." — Cnmenluf:  PattrrHf 
ofVntv.  Knowledge  (ed.  Collier),  p.  14«.  (1861.) 

tpin  -Bftj)hf ,  s.  [Prof,  pan-,  and  (ir.  sophia- 
wisdom.  ]  The  name  given  by  Comenins  (KK  1671) 
to  a  scheme  of  universal  knowledge  proposed  by 
him. 

"  f'tiiitopht/,  therefore  by  wholesome  counsel  takes  all 
things  in  general!,  into  its  consideration,  that  it  may  evi- 
dently ana  most  clearly  appeare,  how  lesser  things  are, 
and  come  to  IN>  subordinate  to  the  greater,  tin-  gnatertO 
the  greatest,  the  former  to  the  latter  and  the  latter  t..  the 
last;  infinite  things  to  finite,  and  the  finite  to  one:  that  is, 
all'lslhle  things  to  man,  temporal  I  things  to  eternity, 
and  things  created  to  their  Creator. "-Ournfii MM.  I-atterne 
of  I'nit.  Knovleilue  (ed.  Collier),  p.  16.  1 1H1  ) 


fate,    fit,    fare,     (midst,     whit,     (all,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    th*re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whft,     sftn;     mate.     cub.     cUre,    unite,     cftr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


panspermatist 

pan-sp5r  tna  tlst,  s.  [Pref.  pan- ;  Gr.  sperma 
(genit.  8perma(o«)  =  8eed,  and  Eng.  suff.  -at.}  [PAN- 
•SPERMIST.] 

pan  spSr  -ml-a,  pan  -sper-mjf,  a.  [Pref.  pan-, 
and  Gr.  sperma=sood;  Fr.  &  lier.pantpenniv.] 

Nat.  .Science:  The  name  for  a  system,  according 
to  which  germs  are  disseminated  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  and  of  space  which  surrounds  it,  developing 
themselves  when  they  encounter  bodies  fitted  to 
retain  and  make  them  grow,  and  increasing  only 
when  they  contain  all  organic  resemblance  to  that 
into  which  they  are  introduced,  (iiayne.) 

pan-sper  -mlc,  a.  [English,  &c.,  pansperm(ia) ; 
suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Panspermia  (q.  v.). 
(Jtfnyne.) 

pan  sper  mist,  s.  [English,  &c., pansperm(ia) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  upholds  tho  system  of  Panspermia 
<q.  v.). 

"  By  the  panspermtsts,  or  the  opponents  of  spontaneous 
generation,  it  is  alleged  that  the  production  of  Bacteria, 
vibrios,  Monads,  ana  Infusoria,  In  organic  infusions,  is 
due  dimply  to  the  fact  that  the  atiuospnere.'and  probably 
the  fluid  itself,  is  charged  with  innumerable  germs 
.  .  .  which,  obtaining  access  to  the  fluid,  and  finding 
there  favorable  conditions,  are  developed  into  living 
beings."—  Xiututlion:  Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  43. 

pan   spSrm  $,  s.    [PANSPERMIA.] 

pan  stSr-8  6-ra  ma,  s.  [Pref. pan-;  Or.  stereos 
=solid,  and  horama=&  view.]  A  model  of  a  town 
or  country  in  wood,  papier-mache,  cork,  &c..  in 
which  the  objects  are  shown  in  proportional  relief. 

pans  -way,  panch  -way,  s.  [Hind,  panswah, 
panshway.]  A  small  boat  on  the  Ganges  and 
Hooghly,  having  an  awning  of  matting  over  the 
stern. 

pan  -§?,  *pan-cy,  'pawnee,  *paun-sle,  ».  [Fr. 
peruec  =  (l)  thought,  (2)  pansy:  from  pen»e,  pa.  par. 
of  penser=to  think  ;  from  Lat.  penso=to  weigh,  to 
consider.  I 

Bot. :  The  Heartsease  (q.  v.). 

"  There  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts."  —  Shakes?. : 
Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

pant,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Origin  doubtful ;  cf .  Fr.  panteler 
= to  pant :  O.  Fr.  panft»er=to  breathe  fast ;  pantois 
= short-winded,  out  of  breath;  Sw.  dial.  //.;,,/. 

exhausted;  pankna—to  bo  exhausted;    Nor.  Eng. 

ponfc=to  pant.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  breathe  quickly,  and  with  labor;  to  gasp, 
•as  after  exertion  or  from  eagerness ;  to  have  the 
breast  heaving  and  the  heart  palpitating. 

"  He  laid  them  panting  on  the  earth." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ill. 

2.  To  throb,  heave,  or  palpitate  after  exertion;  as 
the  breast  or  heart  after  hard  labor. 

"Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant   and 
quake."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  vli.  20. 

3.  To  languish ;  to  play  with  intermission. 

"At  intervals  a  cold  blast  sings 

Through  the  dry  leaves,  and  pants  upon  the  strings." 
Cowpen  Expostulation,  721. 

4.  To  long;   to  wish  eagerly  and  earnestly;   to 
desire  ardently.    (Followed  by  after  or  for.) 

"For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized." 

Covper:  Ode  to  Peace. 

5.  To  take  or  recover  breath  after  exertion  or 
labor. 

"Toease  his  breast  with  panting." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  or  give  out  in  pants  or  pantingly ;  to 
gasp  out, 

2.  To  long  for;  to  desire  ardently. 

"Then  shall  my  heart  pant  thee.'* — Herbert. 
pant  (1),  «.    [PANT,  t>.] 

1.  A  short,  quick  respiration ;  a  gasp. 

"An  if  the  earth  in  fast  thick  pnntft  were  breathing." 
L'oleridge:  Kubla  KAuu. 

2.  A  throbbing  or  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

"  Love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms." 

shnkap.:  Othello.il.l. 

pint  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  public  well  in 
the  street  of  a  village  or  town. 

pan-ta  ,  pant  ,  pref.  [Gr.  jxintos  (genit.  of  pas) 
=  all.]  tFordrf.  SIM-  ftym.) 

"pan  -ta-ble,  subst.  [PANTOFLE.]  Apantofle;a 
slipper. 

"Swearing  by  the  pantablr  of  Pallas,  and  such  other 
oaths  as  his  rustical  bravery  could  imagine." — Sfdnry: 
Arcadia,  i. 

pan  ta  cos.ni,  «.  [ Pref. panta-,  and  Gr.to»mo»= 
the  world.]  The  same  as  COSMOLABE  (q.  v.). 

tpan-tag  -$L-my\  s.  [Pref.p«H?a-,andGr.(7amos 
=marriage.]  A  word  used  by  Hepworth  Dixon  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  A'eir  America  as  the 
heading  to  the  chapter  (Ivii.,  ed.Sth)  in  which  he 
describes  tho  marriage  relations  of  tho  Perfection- 
ists (q.  v.). 
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pan  -ta-g6gue,  s.  [Pref.  pant-,  and  Gr.  agOgos=  . 
driving;  agn= to  drive.]    A  medicine  which  expels 
all  morbid  matter. 

pan  -ta-graph, «.    [PANTOGRAPH.] 

pan-ta-graph'-Ic,  pan  ta  graph  -Ic-al,  adj. 
[PANTOORAPHIC.] 

pan  t»-gru'-el-l?m,  *.  [From  Pantagruel,  one 
of  the  characters  of  Rabelais ;  Eng.  suff.  -i'»m.  J 

1.  A  burlesque  term  for  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"By  Pantagruelism  we  mean  .  .  .  an  assumption  of 
Bacchanalian  buffoonery  to  cover  some  serious  purpose." 
— Donaldson:  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  77. 

pan  ta-le  6  -ne,  *.  [Ital.]  [PANTALOON.] 
Music:  An  instrument  invented  by  Hebenstreit  in 
1706.  It  was  a  sort  of  dulcimer,  but  strung  with 
catgut  and  metal  strings  in  two  series.  It  was 
more  than  nine  feet  long,  and  nearly  four  feet  wide, 
and  had  186  strings,  which  wore  played  with  two 
small  sticks. 

pan  ta  lets  ,  pan-ta-lettes',  s.  pi.  [A  dimin. 
from  pantaloon  (q.  v.).]  Loose  drawers  worn  by 
women  and  children. 

"  Displaying  a  pair  of  baggy— well,  I  suppose  there  is 
no  harm  in  the  word— pantalettes." — O.  A.  Sola:  A  Jour- 
ney DM  Xurth.  (ed.  1869),  p.  46. 

pan-tal  -6-gIst,  s.    [PANTOLOOIST.] 

pan-til '-6-gJ, «.    [PANTOLOOT.] 

pan-ta  loon  ,  s.  [Fr.  pa>traion=(l)  a  name  given 
to  the  Venetians,  (2)  a  pantaloon,  (3)  pantaloons ; 
from  Ital.  panra/o?»«=a  pantaloon,  a  buffoon.  The 
name  Pantalon  as  applied  to  the  Venetians,  was 
derived  from  St.  Pantaleonet  the  patron-saint  of 
Venice;  Or.  Ponfa/e<5n= all-lion ;  from  parifa=all, 
wholly,  and  /<•,>„  .-i  Hon.] 

1.  A  garment  for  males  consisting  of  brooches  and 
stockings  all  in  one ;  it  was  loose  in  the  upper  part, 
and  puffed. 

"  The  French  we  conquered  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantalotin*, 
The  length  of  breeches  and  the  gathers." 

Sutler:  lludibrat,  i.  8. 

2.  (PI.)  A  pair  of  trousers;  frequently  abbreviated 
to  pants  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  character  in  Italian  comedy;  so  called  from 
the  dress  worn  by  him ;  a  buffoon. 

4.  A   character  in  pantomime,  represented  as  a 
silly  old  man ;  the  butt  of  the  clown's  jokes,  and  his 
abettor  in  all  his  mischief. 

pan  ta-lo&n  -Sr-f,  s.    [Eng.  pantaloon;  -ery.] 

I.  The  tricks  or  character  of  a  pantaloon ;  buf- 
foonery. 

"  The  clownery  and  pantaloonery  of  these  pantomimes 
have  passed  clean  out  of  my  head." — Lamb:  Essays-,  JU|/ 
first  Plan. 

?..  Materials  for  pantaloons. 

pan-tarn  -6-t8r, ».   [PANTOMETER.] 

pan  -ta  morpli, «.   [Pref.  panta-,  and  Gr.  morphe 

fiTin.  shape.]  That  which  exists  in  or  assumes 
all  shapes. 

pan  ta  morph  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pantamorph;  -ic.] 
Assuming  or  taking  all  shapes. 

pan  -ta-scdpe,  «.  [Pref.  panta-,  and  Gr.  skoped 
=to  see.]  A  pantascopic  camera. 

pan  ta  scop  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pantascop(e ) ;  -ic.] 
All-viewing.  (See  compound.) 

pantascoplc-camera, «. 

Phototi.:  A  camera  for  producing  photographs 
with  an  ordinary  lens,  embracing  an  angle  of  270", 
or  under,  with  true  panoramic  perspective,  upon  a 
flat  plate.  It  differs  from  an  ordinary  camera  in 
being  mounted  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane 
round  an  imaginary  axis  drawn  through  tho  optical 
center  of  tho  lens,  while  the  back  is  geared  in  such 
a  way  as  to  carry  the  plate  along  with  the  moving 
image,  which  is  only  allowed  to  act  through  a  nar- 
row vertical  slit  immediately  in  front  of  the  sensi- 
tive surface. 

pan-tSch-nS-thS  -CflL,  «.    [Pref.  pan-;  Gr.  techne 

art,  and  thfkc  -  •  a  repository.]  The  same  as 
PANTECHNICON  (q.  v.). 

pan-tSch  nl  con,  *.  [Pref.  ;>an-,  and  Gr.  techne 
=art.] 

1.  A  place  where  all  sorts  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles are  collected  and  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  A  depository  or  storehouse  for  furniture, 
pant  -Si  (1),  ».    [English  pant;  -er.]    One  who 

pants. 

"  Cements  the  bleeding  panter'a  wounds." 

c.'ii'jrtve.-  On  Mrs.  A.  Hunt's  Singing. 

pant-8r  (2),  e.  [O.  Fr.  pantierc.]  A  noose,  a 
net,  a  snare.  [PAINTEB  (2).] 

"  That  of  the  panttr  and  the  net  best  scaped." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women.     (Prol.) 


Pantheon 

pint  -8r  (3),  subst.  [PANTRV.]  A  keeper  of  ths 
pantry.  (Tyndall:  IForfc»,  i.  466.) 

pint  -5r  (4),  *.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  A  corrupt. 
of  panther  (q.  v.). 

pan  teas,  'pan  tasse,  'pan  tola.  s.  [O.  Fr. 
nantau,  panfou.l  [PANT,  verb.]  A  difficulty  of 
breathing  to  which  hawks  are  subject. 

pan'-thS  Igrn,  ».  [Pref  pan-,  and  Greek  theof* 
god;  Fr.  pantheisms;  Gef.  pantheismus.] 

I  'hi  lux.  :  The  view  that  God  and  the  universe  are 
identical.  It  was  taught  in  India  in  the  Vedantio 
system  of  philosophy,  one  of  the  six  leading  schools 
of  thought,  and  to  this  day  it  is  widely  accepted, 
botb  by  the  instructed  Brahmins  and  by  the  com* 
raou  people.  Pantheism  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  creed  of  various  Greek  philosophers,  as  of  Aii- 
aximander  of  Miletus  (B.  C.  610-547),  Pythagoras 
(B.  Q.  610-547),  and  Xonophanes  (B.  C.  540-500). 
It  was  hold  by  John  Scotus  Krigena,  A.  D.  874. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  it  waa 
taught  byAmalricof  Chartres,  a  dialectician  and, 
theologian.  Pope  Innocent  III.  forced  him  to 
recant  nis  views,  notwithstanding  which  his  bones 
were  dug  up  and  burnt  in  1209.  John,  Bishop  of 
Strasburgj  in  a  rescript  against  the  Brethren  oftho 
Free  Spirit,  published  in  1317,  attributed  to  them 
this,  among  other  tenets,  "God  is  formally  what- 
ever  exists."  By  many  Spinoza  is  considered  to 
have  revived  Pantheism,  but  his  teaching  in  this 
respect  has  been  misunderstood.  [SpiNOZlsu.]  la 
the  Pantheism  of  Schclling  God  is  considered  as 
the  Absolute  Being,  revealing  Himself  in  external 
nature  and  in  human  intelligence  and  freedom, 
thus  closely  approaching  the  dictum  of  St.  Paul, 
"In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being 
(Acts  xvii.  28  ;  cf  .  Col.  i.  17).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Greek  poet  Aratue,  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  is  dis- 
tinctly pantheistic,  and  his  lines  might  have  served 
for  the  germ  of  the  better  known,  but  not  less 
beautiful  passage  in  Virgil  (Qeorg.  iv.  219-227). 
[See  example  under  Pantheist.] 

pan'-thS-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  pari/Mutm)  ,  :  -ist.]  One 
who  believes  that  God  and  tho  universe  are  iden- 
tical. 

"  In  the  teaching  of  St.  Pnal,  however,  the  person- 
ality of  Ood  is  not  merged,  aa  in  that  of  the  PantMtt, 
in  the  thought  of  the  great  Soul  of  the  World."—  E.  a. 
Plumittrt,  in  Kew  Test.  Comment,  far  English  Reader*. 
ii.  118. 


pan  the  1st  Ic,  pan  the  ist  ic  al,  a.  [Eng. 
pantheist;  -ic,  -ica!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  panthe- 
ism or  pantheists. 

pantheistic  statues  or  figures,  s.  pi. 

Sculp.  :  Statues  or  figures  bearing  the  symbols  of 
several  deities  together. 

P&n-thg-Ist-IC  al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  pantheist- 
ical; -Jj/.]  In  the  manner  or  according  to  the 
views  of  a  pantheist. 

pan  thg  oT-6-gIst,  subst.  fEng.  r>antheolog(y)  : 
•int.]  One  who  is  versed  in  pantheology. 

pan-thg-ol  -6-gf  ,  «.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  English 
theology,  ]  A  system  of  theology  comprehending 
all  religions  and  a  knowledge  of  all  deities  ;  a  com- 
plete system  of  theology  or  divinity. 

Pan  thS  -6n,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pantheion, 
(Meron)  =  (a  temple)  of  .all  gods,  from  pantheios= 
common  to  all  gods:  i»in=all,  and  f/iei<w  =  divine; 
M''os=a  god  ;  Fr.  panr/tlon.] 

1.  A  famous  temple  at  Rome,  built  by  M.  Agrippa, 
son-in-law  of  Augustus,  about  B.  O.  27,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mars,  and  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  in  memory 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  Augustus  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  The  Pantheon  is  now  commonly 
called  the  Rotunda,  from  its  circular  form.  It  waa 


The  Pantheon. 

given  to  Boniface  IV.  by  the  Emperor  Phocas,  A.  D. 
609,  and  dedicated  as  a  Christian  church  to  the 
Virgin  and  Holy  Martyrs,  and  A.  D.  830  Gregory  IV. 
dedicated  it  to  all  the  taints.  It  is  the  finest  speci- 
men of  a  circular  building  not  surrounded  by  col- 
umns. Tiio  external  diameter  is  188  feet,  anJ  tho 
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panther 

height,  exclusive  of  tin-  flat  dome  surmounting  the 
upper  cornice,  1U2  feet,  the  dome  being  :»i  feet  high. 
The  porch  la  octastylc,  and  is  lit)  feet  wide.  The 
two  square  towers  on  the  summit  of  the  building, 
called  iu  Borne  "Awes'  Ears,"  have  been  recently 
removed. 

2.  All  the  deitiea  collectively  worshiped  by  a 
nation  ;  the  divinities  of  a  nation. 

S.  A  treatise  or  discount*  upon  the  collective  body 
of  deities  of  a  nation. 

pin  thir,  'pan-  there,  ».  [  Lat.  panthera,  from 
Or.  panthir.] 

ZoOI.:  A  name  given  by  the  earlier  zoologists  to 
an  Indian  variety  of  the  leopard.  They  are  now 
recognized  as  forming  a  single  species. 

"The  spotted punf A<r  and  the  tusked  bore." 

Spenter:  P.  Q.,  I.  vL  36. 

panther-toad.  >. 

ZoOI. :  Bv/o  pantherinut,  from  South  Africa. 

•pin -tnir-fas,  >.    [ Eng.  panther ;•«•.] 

1.  Lit,:  A  female  panther. 

2.  Fig. :  A  fierce  or  spiteful  beauty. 

pin  thgr-Ine,  a.  [Eng.  panther;  -in.'.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  panther  or  panthers ;  resembling  a 
panther. 

pantnerine-snake,  t. 

ZoOI.:  Cori/phvdon panther inut,  from  the  Brazils. 

•pinth  6  lops,  t.  [Greek  pa  nth,  for  ponM=on 
every  side;  Ao/<«  =  wliolo  entire,  and  op«=the  eye.] 

ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  antelopes,  with  some  affinity  to 
•beep.  Pantholopt  hodgtonii  has  long  aunulated 
horn-,  and  a  soft 
•welling  on  each 
aide  of  the  nostrils. 
It  inhabits  Thibet. 

pin  -tile,  tpin  - 
tile,  >.  A  a.  [Eng. 
pan,  and  tilr.] 

A.  Attubttantive : 

/.'in Mi »!/.•  A  tile 
curved  to  an  ogee 
shape,  no  that  the 
prominent  edge  of 
one  is  covered  by  the  dependent  edge  of  the  next. 
The  usual  size  is  14',xl"  inches,  and  they  are  laid 
with  a  ID-inch  gauge.  170  tiles  cover  one  square, 
i.  t.,  10x10=100  square  feet. 

•B.  At  adj. :  Dissenting.  (Grose  says  that  it  ac- 
quired this  meaning  because  dissenting  chapels 
were  often  roofed  with  pantiles.) 

"Mr.  Tickup's  a  good  churchman  .  .  .  He  is  none 
Of  your  hellish  pantile  crew." — t'rntlirrr  Ootham  Elec- 
tion. 

pint    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  An.    [PANT,  v.] 
A.  4  B.  At  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  Attubtt.:  A  gasping,  a  pant,  a  gasp,  a  palpi- 
tation. 

"With  raging  swell  alternate  panttnaf  rise." 

Itrookr.  Vnlvertal  Beaut*,  bk.  v. 

pint    Ing  If.  ml,-.    [Eng.  panting;   -/.•/.]    In  a 
panting  manner ;  with  pantings  or  gasps. 
"  She  heav'd  the  name  of  father 
Pant  f  N(//y  forth."       SkaJcetp. .  Lear,  if.  S. 

pin  tl  >6c  ra  97,  tubtt.  [Pref.panf-;  Gr.  itut= 
equal,  and  Vro(fia  =  government.] 

1.  A  utopiiin   c..innionwealth   imagined   by  Cole- 
ridKe,  Smthey,  Ac.,  in  their  inexperienced  youth, 
in  which  all  should  rule  in  an  equal  degree. 

2.  The  principle   upon  which   such    a  common- 
wealth was  to  be  founded. 

pin  til  6  crit,  *.  '[PANTisocRArv.]  The  same 
at  PANTMOCRATIHT  (q.  T.). 

pin  tl-s6  crit  1C,  a.  [Eng.  panlitocrat;  -ir.\ 
Of  or  pertaininit  to  pantisocracy  (q.  ».). 

pin  tl  S&C  -ra-tlst,  >.  [Eng.  pan/taocrof;  -itt.] 
One  who  advocates  or  supports  the  scheme  or  the- 
ory of  pantisocracy  (q.  v.). 

•pint  Kr,  'pan  tel  er,  'pan  tel  ere,  «.  [Fr. 
Dancfter,  from  pa4n.  Latin  /.mu.,  br.-ad.]  The  of- 
ficer iu  a  great  lanulj-  or  MtabUrhment  who  I,.,, 
charge  of  the  bread ;  a  servant  in  charge  of  the 
pantry. 

"To  dispraise  roe,  and  call  me  fHinH'r  and  bread-chip- 
per."— S»<a-r«ji.;  //fllrii  /I'.,  It.  11..  ii.  4. 

pin  to  chr&n  5m  8  ttr,  *vb»t.  [Gr.po*  (genit. 
pnittiM  i  -  all ;  Eng.  chronometer  (q.  v.).J  An  instru- 
nient  which  is  a  combination  of  tin-  compana,  sun- 
dial, and  universal  snn-dial.  A  -mi-dial  is  attached 
to  a  magnetic  noodle,  suspended  in  the  usual  way, 
in  -uch  a  manner  as  to  allow  for  the  variation.  The 
divi-ions  of  the  hour- anil  their  functions  are  car- 
ried on  to  an  additional  exterior  circle,  corn--i>oud- 
ingly  divided,  and  toa  fixed  circle  round  the  dial. 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  a  number  of 
places.  By  this  arrangement  the  gnomon  give-  the 
time  at  the  place  of  observation,  and  also  for  any 
other  place  inscribed  upon  it. 
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pan  to  d6n,  mint,  f  Pref.  pant;  and  Gr.  odout 
(genit.  od*on/o*)  =  a  tooth.] 

Irhthu. :  The  single  genus  of  the  family  Pantodon- 
tid».  There  is  butoue  species.  Pantodmi  ImthJuM, 
a  small  freshwater  fish,  resembling  a  Cypriuodont, 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

pin-to  d5n  -tl-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pantotlon, 
genit.  pantodont(it);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -io«.J 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  physostomous  ti-he-.  The 
body  is  covered  with  large  cycloid  scales,  sides  of 
the  head  osseous. 

•pin  to  -fle,  'pin-tou  -fle,  'pan  to  cle,  «.  [Fr. 

pantuuftr;  Ital.pim<o/«l<i=a  slipper;  (jer.pantoffel, 
bantiiffel,  from  Up.  <«or.  bandtafel=  a  wooden  sole 
(tafei),  with  a  leather  string  (band},  to  put  the 
foot  through;  Dnt.  pantoffel,  pattoffel;  Low  Ger. 
&  8w.  toff  el;  Vaa.tOffel;  Icel.  fapla.]  A  slipper 
for  the  foot. 

"  Melpomene  haa  on  her  feet  her  high  cothnrn  or  trag- 
ick  pantoflee  of  red  velvet  and  gold,  beeet  with  pearls." — 
Peactiam:  On  Drawing. 

pan  t6  graph,  pan  ta  graph,  -pen  te- 
griph,  s.  [(Jr.  po<  (genit.  pan(o«)=all,  and  graphfi 
=  to  write,  to  draw. )  An  instrument  used  in  copy- 
ing plans,  maps,  and  other  drawings,  so  that  the 
copy  may  be  either  similar  to,  or  larger,  or  smaller 
than  the  original.  The  principle  of  the  pantograph 
is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  perfection; 
but  it  is  found  in  practice,  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous joints  and  the  necessary  imperfections  in  its 
mechanical  construction,  that  it  is  far  from  being 
an  accurate  instrument.  The  pantograph  is  princi- 
pally useful  to  the  draughtsman  in  enabling  him 
to  mark  off  the  principal  points  in  a  reduced  copy, 
through  which  the  lines  may  afterward  be  drawn 
by  the  usual  methods  of  construction.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  found  to  work  successfully. 

pan  t&  graph  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  panfoflrapn;  -«'c.] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  means  of  a  panto- 
graph. 

pin-tig -ra-phjF,  i.  [PANTOGRAPH.]  Ageneral 
description  ;  an  entire  view  of  a  subject. 

pin  t6  18g  Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.panfo<oa(v);  -icol.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pantology. 

pin  til  -6-gIst,  ntbtt.  [Eng. pantolag(ii) ;  -M.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  pautology. 

pin  t61  -6-gy,  «.  [Or.  po»  (genit.  panfo«)  =  all, 
Iogo>=a  word,  a  discourse.]  Universal  knowledge; 
a  work  of  universal  information ;  a  systematic  view 
of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

pan  t6m  £  tSr,  «.  [Gr.  pat  (genit. panfo«)=all, 
and  i'i' /i-"ii  a  measure;  French  pantomrtre.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  angles  for  the  determina- 
tion of  elevations,  distances,  Ac. 

pin  t6  met  rlc,  pin-to  m«t  -rlc-al,  a.  [Eng. 
pantomttr(i/) ;  -ic,  -icoJ.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  pan- 
tometry. 

•  pan  t6m  e  trf ,  ».  [PANTOMETKR.]  Universal 
measurement. 

pin  tfl  mime,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  pantomime=an  actor 
ofmauy  parts  in  a  play,  from  Lat.  panfomi'mu*,  from 
Gr.  pan/omima*=(a.)  imitating  everything,  (s.)  a 
pantomimic  actor,  from  pas  (genit.  panio0)  =  all, 
and  miiiuMt  =  i\i\  imitator;  Ital.  A  Sp.  pantomimo. 
A  word  recently  introiluceil  in  Bacon's  time,  for  he 
uses  pan/omimu«,  pantomimi.] 

A.  A»*ulatlatiliii': 

•1.  Originally,  the  player  who  exhibited  a  mimic 
show ;  one  who  acted  many  parts  in  a  play. 
"  Not  that  I  think  those  pantomime*, 
Who  vary  actions  with  the  times, 
Are  leas  ingenious  in  their  art 
Then  those  who  dully  act  one  part." 

Butler:  Hudibraf,  iil.  2. 
•2.  An  actor  generally. 

"I  would  our  imntumimrn  also  and  stage-players  would 
examine  themselves  and  their  callings  by  this  rule." — 
Santtenvn:  Sermon  on  1  Our.  vii.  24. 

•3.  An  actor  who  expresses  his  meaning  by  dumb 
action  and  mimicry. 

"  A  certain  barbarian  prince  of  Pontus  saw  a  pantomime 
perform  so  well  that  he  could  follow  the  performance 
from  the  acting  alone."— Tylor:  Early  Hint.  3lankln<t, 
ch.  ill. 

4.  A  theatrical  entertainment,  given  in  dumb 
show ;  a  dumb  show. 

"  He  put  off  the  representation  of  pantomime*  till  late 
hours  on  market-days." — ArbutHnot. 

'>.  A  [Mtpular  theatrical  entertainment  produced 
in  some  Kngli.-h  theater-  at  Christmas  time.  It 
consists  of  twit  parts:  the  first,  a  burlesque  on  -,>iuc 
well-known  tale  or  fable  ;  the  second  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  comic  art ine  of  clown  and  pantaloon, 
and  the  dancing  of  liarle  (u  in  and  coin  ni bine.  Thcsf 
two  parts  are  separated  by  the  transformation 

scene. 

B.  At  adj.:  Representing  only  in  dumb  show. 


papable 


pin  t6  mhn  Ic,  "pin  t6  mlm  Ic  al,  a.  [Eng. 
pantomim(e);  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pantomime; 
representing  characters  by  dumb  show. 

"  /\»nfom/mftf  gesture  was  amongst  the  Romans  one  way 
of  exhibiting  a  dramatio  atory." — H'arourftm.-  Divine 
Leyntinn,  bk.  vi.  (Note  9. ) 

pin  t6  mlm  Ic  al  1?,  adr.  [Eng.  pantomim- 
ical;  -///.]  In  manner  of  a  pantomime;  by  way  of 
pantomime  or  dnmb  show. 

pin  t6  mlm-lst,  >.  [Eog.  pantomim(e) ;  -itt.J 
One  who  acts  in  pantomime. 

pan  -ton,  «.  [ProT.  Ger.  poud'nf =a  wooden  shoe, 
a  patten.] 

Farr.:  A  shoe  contrived  to  recover  a  narrow  and 
hoof-bound  heel. 

panton-shoe,  i.    [PANTOX.] 
pan  toph    a  gist,  tubtt.    [Or.  pantopkagot= eat- 
ing everything:  pan/a  =  ueut.  pi.  of  pa«=all,    and 

///I./'/,  /u     to  •at.]    A  person  or  animal  that  cat.-  all 
kinds  of  food  indiscriminately. 

pan  t6ph  a  gous,  it.  [  PANTOPHAOIST.]  Eating 
or  living  upon  all  kinds  of  food. 

pin-toph -a-gy*.  *•  [PANTOPHAOIST.]  The  act 
or  habit  of  eating  all  kinds  of  food  indiscriminately. 

pan  to  pno  -bl-a.  ».  [Or.  pantophobot— fearing 
all;  pa*  (genit.  p«nro»j  =  all,  and  pfcofto«=fear. 
Modeled  on  the  word  hydrophobia ;  Fr.  panto- 

Jlll'il'ii  .  ] 

Pathot.:  Morbid  fear  of  everything,  attended  by 
confirmed  melancholy. 

pan  t6p    6  da,  - <./''.     [Gr.  pat  (genit.  pan/o»)  = 
all.  and  pout  (genit.  podo»)  =  a  foot.] 
ZoOI. :  The  same  as  PoDOSOilATA  (q.  T.). 

pan  t6  stom  a  ta,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  pat  (genit.  pan- 
tos) =  all,  and  tlomatti,  noin.  pf.  of  s?onia=month.l 

/-.('I/..-  A  division  of  Infusorial  Animalcules,  order 
Flagellate.  It  consists  of  those  which  have  no 
special  place  for  the  invest  ion  of  food. 

pin  trj,  'pan  trie,  *pan-trye,  'pan  ter-y. 
8.  [Fr.  paneterie,  from  Low  Lat.  panefaria,  from 
I. at.  panu=bread;  Low  Lat.  pan«fa=one  who. 
makes  bread.]  The  room  or  closet  in  a  house  in 
which  the  provisions  are  kept,  and  plate  and  knives 
kept  and  cleaned. 

"My  young  lady  asked  for,  the  nurse  caned  in  the 
pantra.  —  Shaltetp. .-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  111. 

pints,  t.pl.  [Seedef.J  An  abbreviation  of  prm- 
tatoont  (q.  v.). 

tpin  -flr-gy1,  «.  [Gr.  panourgia,  from  /uni-nll. 
and  eryon  =  work.J  Skill  in  all  kinds  of  work  or 
business ;  craft.  (Bailey.) 

pin  16  I$m,  «.  [Pref.  pan-;  Gr.  zic=life,  and 
Eng.  suff .  •ism. ) 

Biol. :  A  term  used  to  denote  all  the  elements  or 
factors  which  constitute  vital  energy  or  life.  (Her- 
bert Spencer,  in  .  1  u imiiiln/i .  i 

P&p  ili,  'pappe  (l),tubtt.  [Of  onomatopoetic 
origin,  and  cognate  with  Itut.  pap=pap;  German 
impiw;  Sw.  papa;  Hal.  pappa,  from  Lat.p«;>;m. 
Cf.  Dan.  pap— pasteboard ;  Sw.papp.] 

1.  Soft  food  for  infants,  made  of  bread  boiled  or 
soaked  in  water  or  milk. 

"Oh,  folly  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap! 
Give  It  the  breast,  or  ntop  its  mouth  with  pap." 

Coteper:  Conversation,  485. 

2.  The  soft  pulp  of  fruit. 

*  IT  Pap  with  a  hatchet :   A  kindness  done  in  an 
unkind  or  rough  manner, 
pap-boat, «. 

1,  I'M/.    Lung.:  A    kind  of  sauce-boat,  or  boat- 
shaped  vessel  for  holding  pap  for  feeding  infant-. 

2.  ZoOI, :  Turbinella  rapha.     It  is  used  on   the 
Malabar  coast  (when  .-cooped  out  internally,  ami 
carved  externally)  to  contain  the  sacred  oil  which 
is  employed  in  anointing  the  priests.     I ;'/'•  -HIH  nt.i 

pip  (21,  pappe  (2),  i.  [O.  Sw.  ;>app,  pa»  =  the 
breast ;  Dan.  pntte  =  »ock  ;  N.  Fries.  |mn,  ;«i/"  . 
papkc;  Litli.  j>aymj=tlin  pan.  Probably  ultimately 
the  same  word  as  pap  (1),  8.1 

1.  A  teat,  a  breast ;  a  nipple  of  the  breast. 

2.  A  round  hill  resembling  a  pap  or  teat.     I  MAM 

KLON.] 

•pip.  v.  t.    [PAP  (I),..]    To  feed  with  pap. 

pa  pi,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  papa;  Or.  pappat= 
paiin  ;  dcr.,  Dut.,  &  Uun.  )><i/»«  =  papa.  J 

1.  A  child's  word  for  father. 

••  Where  there  are  little  masters  and  miaaw  in  a  house, 
bribe  them,  that  they  may  not  tell  tale*  to  papa  and 
mamma."— .Siri/r.  JMmMMMjbr  Servant*,  p.  13. 

2.  A  Greek  parish  priest. 

•pa  pa  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Itnl.  papabilt ;  Lat. 
papa=tho  pope.]  Capable  of  being  mad.  pope; 
eligible  for  i  he  dignity  of  pope. 


(ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;      w6,     wit,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


papacy 

pa  -pa-9f,*pa-pa-cle,  s.  [LowLat.  papatia= 
the  papal  dignity,  frompapcu,  pappas  (gonit.  pa- 
P'tti*  i ;  ( if.  /jr'/>mi«=papa,  father.  1 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  the  pope  or 
'bishop  of  Rome;  papal  authority,  dignity,  or  juris- 
diction. 

2.  The  popes  collectively:  the  succession  of  popes. 

3.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion;  popery,  papistry. 

pap -al,  *pap'-all,  a.  fFr.  papal,  from  Low 
Lat.  papali«=  belonging  to  tho  pope;  papa=u 
bishop.]  [POPE.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pope  or  popedom ; 
popish;  as,  the  papal  chair;  the  papal  crown. 

"The  progress  of  the  papal  policy  took  deeper  root." — 
Blackntone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  8. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  ordered,  or  directed  by  the 
pope ;  as,  a  papal  edict. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"Dr.  Lloyd  thinks  their  time  of  hurting  the  papal 
Christians  at  an  end."—  Burnet:  turn  Time  (1631 1 

*pap  -al-In,  s.    [Ital.  papa/mo.]    A  papist. 
"[They  are"]  no  lean  divided  in  their  profession  than 
^re  and  the  papalitis." — .Sir  T.  Herbert:   Travels,  p.  320. 

*pa  -pal-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  papal;  -ist.]  A  papist. 
(CoriyM;  French  Rev.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.) 

*pa-pal  -I-t? ,  *pa-pal-y-te,  t.   [Eng.  papal; 

-ity.]    Tho  papacy. 

•  And  pope  Clement  was  redy  in  his  chambre  of  con- 
•ystorie,  syttyng  in  his  chayre  of  papalyte." — Berners: 
jFrofiMnrt ;  Clirunycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  civ. 

*pa    pal-lze,  v.  t.  &  i.    (Eng.  papal;  -tie.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  papal. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  conform  to  popery. 

*pa  -pal-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  papal;  -/».]  In  a  papal 
or  popish  manner ;  popishly. 

*pa -pal  I?,  «.    [Eng.  papal;  -ty.]    The  papacy. 

"To  uphold  the  decrepit  papally." — Stilton:  Reform,  in 
Enulana,  bk.  ii. 

pap-a-phft  -bl-a,  ».  [Lat.  p«po=a  bishop,  the 
pope,  ana  Gr.  phobos—fetir.]  Excessive  or  unreason- 
able fear,  dread,  or  hatred  of  tho  pope  or  of  popery. 

pap  arch  y\  s.  [Lat.  porm  =  a  bishop,  the  pope, 
and  (jr.  «rcno=to  rule.]  The  government  of  the 
pope ;  papal  rule. 

pa-pa -v8r,«.    [Lat.=a  poppy.] 

Bot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Papavcrace«B 
(q.  v.).  Sepals  two,  rarely  three;  petals  four,  rarely 
six.  Stigma  sessile,  radiated  ;  fruit  capsular.  ono- 
cellod,  opening  by  very  small  valves  under  the  lobes 
of  tho  persistent  stigma ;  seods  small,  pitted ;  juice 
milky.  Known  species  twelve;  from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  Papaver  rhtea*  is  the  Com- 
mon Red  Poppy,  P.  argemone,  tho  Long  Prickly- 
hoadod,  and  P.  dubium,  the  Long  Smooth-headed 
Poppy,  all  with  scarlet  flowers.  P.  somniferum, 
the  White  Poppy^  generally  has  white  flowers,  with 
a  purple  eye.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  North 
and  Central  India.  Tho  seeds  are  expressed  to 
obtainanoil  used  for  burning,  forculinarypnrposes, 
and  as  a  demulcent  medicine.  [OprUM.J  The  petals 
of  Papiiver  rhceas,  placed  in  water,  furnish  a  red 
dye.  Its  syrup  acts  like  opium,  but  is  much  milder. 

pa  pa-v8r-a  -98  SB,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  papaver;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Botany:  Poppy  worts;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Ranales.  Herbaceous  herbs  or 
yhrubs,  often  with  milky  juice.  Leaves,  alternate, 
simple  or  divided,  without  stipules.  Peduncles 
long,  one-flowered ;  sepals  two  or  three,  deciduous; 
petals  four  or  six,  or  multiples  of  four;  stamens 
indefinite :  ovary  one-celled,  with  parietal  placentae ; 
fruit  podshaped  or  capsular ;  seeds  many.  Poppy- 
worts  are  narcoticj  emetic,  purgative,  or  acridly 
poisonous.  Two-thirds  of  the  species  are  found  in 
Europe,  the  others  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
tropical  America.  Known  genera  eighteen  ;  species 
130  (Linillri/),  reduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to 
seventeen  genera,  and  sixty-five  species. 

pa-pa-ver-a  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  o.    [Mod.  Latin 

3>irpu iv/'ifccitpl ;  [  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oua.l  Pertaining 
to  the  Paparoraceee  or  poppies ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
poppy. 

pap  a  ver -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  papaver(ine) ;  -tc.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  papaverine  (q.  v.). 

papaveric-acid,  s. 

Ckem.:  CiftHiaNO;.  A  white  crystalline  powder 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  papaverine  by  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  It 
melts  at  23!  .  i-i  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  dilute 
alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  amyl  alcohol.  It 
dinolvea  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  form- 
ing a  yellow  solution,  from  which  orange  needle- 
Bhaped  crystals  separate,  having  tho  composition 
- 
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pa-piv  -Sr  Ine,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  papaver,'  and 
-iii'-.  ] 

Chem.:  CjiHuNOi.  One  of  tho  alkaloids  of 
opium,  obtained  along  with  narcotine  from  the 
resinous  precipitate  by  ammonia,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  different  solubility  of  their  hydro- 
chlorates.  It  forms  colorless  acicular  crystals,  in- 
soluble in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  assumes  a  deep  blue  color  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  forms  crystallizablo  salts  with 
acids,  is  not  poisonous,  and  melts  at  147°. 

pa  pav  Sr-ons,  a<IJ.  [Latin  papnverriu.  from 
papaver=&  poppy.]  Resembling  poppies;  having 
tho  nature  or  qualities  of  poppies. 

"  Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleasantodor." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Krrora,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vii. 

pa-paw',  s.    [Malay  papaya;  Fr.  papayer,  pa- 
paye ;   Ital.  papajo;  Sp.  papaya;  Port,  papaya, 
papayo.] 
Sot.:  Carica  papaya.    [CARICA.] 

"The  fair  pupate, 
Now  but  a  seed,  preventing  Nature's  law." 

Waller:  Hatlle  of  tile  Summer  Inlands,  52. 

pa  pa  -ya.  «.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Malay  papaya.] 

[PAPAW.I 

Hut. :  1  ho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Papayaco®. 
Now  a  synonym  of  Carica  (q.  v.). 

pap  a  ya -$6-»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  papay(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece. \ 

Hot.:  Papayads;  the  typical  order  of  Papayales 
(q.  v.).  Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  with  an  acrid 
milky  juice.  Loaves  alternate,  lobed,  on  long  taper 
petioles.  Flowers  unisexual,  in  axillary  racemes, 
or  solitary.  Calyx  inferior,  minute,  five-toothed. 
Corolla  monopotalous,  five-lobod  ;  stamens  definite, 
inserted  into  the  petals.  Ovary  and  fruit  superior, 
one-celled,  with  throe  to  five  parietal  placenta?; 
ovules  and  seeds  many;  fruit  succulent  or  de- 
hiscent; seeds  enveloped  in  a  loose  mucous  coat. 
Natives  of  South  America.  Known  genera  eight, 
species  twenty-five.  (Lindley.) 

pa-pi -yid, «.  [Mod.  Lat.  papaj/(a)  •  Eng.  suff. 
-a<(.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Lindley's  English  name  for  tho  Papa- 
yacoa?  (q.  v.). 

pa-pa  -yal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  papayales  fq.  v.).]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  Papayales  or  tho  Papayacea* ; 
as,  tho  Papayal  Alliance. 

pap  a  ya  -le§,«.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  papay(a');  Lat. 
masc.  or  fern.  nl.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  with 
dichlamydeous  flowers,  superior,  consolidated  car- 
pels, parietal  placenta?,  and  embryo  surrounded  by 
abundant  albumen.  Orders  two,  Papayacere  and 
Pangiaceee  (q.  v.).  (Lindley.) 

*pape,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  papa=a  bishop,  the 
pope.]  A  priest;  a  spiritual  father;  specif.,  the 
pope. 

•pape-lard,  *pape-larde,  subst.  [Fr.]  A  dissem- 
bler, a  flatterer,  a  hypocrite. 

pape-lard-y.  *pape  lard-ie,  s.  [Fr.  papelardie. 
from  papetard.]  Flattery,  hypocrisy. 

pa  -p8r,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  papyru«=papyrns  (q.  v.) ; 
FT,  papier;  Ital.  popiro.J 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  M.  Varro  writeth,  that  the  first  invention  of  making 
paper  was  devised  upon  the  conquest  of  ^£gypt,  atchieved 
by  Alexander  the  great,  at  what  time  as  he  founded  the 
citie  Alexandria  in  ^jgypt,  where  such  paper  was  first 
made."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  rih  .  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Papyrus. 

"The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
brooks  .  .  .  shall  wither,  be  dried  away,  and  be  no 
more." — Isaiah  xix.  7. 

3.  A  piece,  sheet,  or  leaf  of  the  material  described 
under  II. 

11  Whan  this  was  said,  with  paper  she  sat  donn, 
And  in  this  manner  made  her  testament." 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Cretefde. 

4.  A  newspaper,  a  journal,   a   sheet   appearing 
periodically. 

5.  A  written  or  printed  document  or  instrument, 
as    a    note,  a  receipt,   a    bill,  a  memorandum,  a 
memorial,  a  deed  or  the  like. 

6.  An  essay  or  article  on  any  subject;  a  disserta- 
tion. 

7.  Negotiable  instruments,  as  promissory  notes, 
bills  of  exchange ;  used  collectively.  (Comm.slany.) 

8.  Paper,  printed,  stained,  or  stamped,  used  as 
hangings,  or  for  covering  the  walls  of  rooms. 

9.  Free  passes  or  orders  to  any  place  of  enter- 
tainment;   also    the    persons    admitted    by    such 
passes;  as,  The  house  was  filled  with  paper.  (Theat. 
slang.) 

10.  The  written  or  printed  questions  set  at  an 
examination;    also  the   written    answers    to  such 
questions. 


paper-knife 

II.  Miinuf.:  A  material  made  in  thin  sheets  from 
a  pulp  of  rags,  esparto  grass,  straw,  wood,  and 
other  fibers,  and  used  for  writing  or  printing  upon, 
or  f  or  wrapping.  The  name  is  derived  from  papyrus, 
an  Egyptian  reed,  whose  stalk  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal material  for  writing  upon  to  tho  nations 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  for  so  many 
centuries.  [PAPYRUS.]  Paper  is  manufactured  prin- 
cipally from  vegetable  fiber,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by 
boiling  and  mechanical  means.  Over  400  different 
materials  have  been  suggested  or  actually  used  for 
paper  manufacture,  but  rags  and  esparto  form  the 
best  materials.  Old  written  or  printed  paper  is 
also  extensively  used  for  remanufacture.  The 
oldest  manuscript  written  on  cotton  paper  in  En- 
gland is  in  tho  Bodleian  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  bears  date  1049.  The  most  ancient 
manuscript  on  the  same  material  in  the  Library  of 
Paris  is  dated  1050.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  all  paper  was  manufactured  by 
hand,  in  molds  of  various  sizes.  The  different 
kinds  of  paper  manufactured  for  printing,  draw- 
ing, correspondence,  A <•.,  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  names.  Machine-made  paper  is  manu- 
factured in  a  continuous  sheet,  and  newspapers  of 
lar^o  circulation  are  printed  on  webs  several  miles 
in  length,  the  paper  not  being  cut  until  after  the 
printing.  [RirE-PAPER.] 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.:  Made  or  consisting  of  paper. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Appearing  or  existing  only  in  written  or 
printed  statements;  not  real;  as,  a  paper  army. 

12)  Thin,  frail,  slight. 

IF  (1)  Fossil  paper :  A  variety  of  asbestos  (q.  v.), 

(2.)  For  Ijaia-paper,  Parchment-paper,  Tissue-pa- 
per and  Wave-paper,  see  tho  first  element  of  each 
compound. 

paper-blockade, ».  An  ineffective  blockade,  one 
in  which  the  naval  force  is  too  weak  to  prevent  ves- 
sels from  entering  tho  port. 

paper-book,  «. 

Commerce:  Tho  nanro  given  to  a  copy  of  a  paper- 
bound  book. 

paper-Clamp,  s.  A  contrivance  for  holding  news- 
papers, sheet  music,  periodical*.  &.<•„  in  convenient 
form  for  reference,  and  preserving  them  from  injury 
by  keeping  them  clean  and  flat. 

paper-clip,  s.  A  clasp  for  holding  papers  to- 
gether ;  a  means  of  filing  bills,  letters,  ic.  It  is  of 
various  forms. 

paper-coal,  s.    [DYSODILE.] 

paper-collar,  *.  A  collar  made  from  paper,  in 
imitation  of  linen. 

paper-credit,  ».  Orders  or  promises  to  pay  a 
stated  sum  of  money  recorded  on  paper.  Tho  term, 
as  commonly  used,  includes  book-debts,  I.O.U.'s, 
and  instruments  of  credit  of  all  kinds. 

paper-currency, «.    [PAPER-MONEY.] 
paper-cutter,  e. 

1.  A  blade  of  ivory,  wood,  bone,  or  similar  sub- 
stance for  cutting  paper,  tho  folded  edges  of  uncut 
books,  &c. ;  a  paper-knife. 

2.  A  machine  for   cutting  paper  in  piles  or  in 
sheets,  or  for  trimming  the  edges  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, <tc. 

paper-days,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Certain  days  in  each  term,  appointed  for 
hearing  the  causes  specially  entered  in  the  paper 
for  argument. 

paper-faced,  a.  Pale;  having  a  face  white  as 
paper. 

"Thoa  paper-faced  villain."—  Shake sp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft. 
II.,  v.  4. 

paper-feeder,  s.  A  device  for  delivering  paper 
singly  in  sheets  to  a  printing-press,  ruling-machine, 
envelope-cutter,  paper  box  or  bag  machine. 

paper-file,  i.  A  contrivance  to  hold  letters  or 
other  papers  in  a  pack  ;  a  paper-clip. 

paper-folder,  ».  A  bone  knife  used  in  folding 
paper,  and  In  feeuing  it  to  the  machine  for  printing. 

paper-gauge,  s. 

Print.:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  type- 
face or  measure  of  printed  matter  and  the  width  ot 
margin. 

paper-glosser,  sub»t.  A  hot-presser  for  glossing 
paper  or  cards  ;  one  who  gives  a  smooth  surface  to 
paper. 

paper-banger,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
attach  paper-hangings  to  walls. 

paper-hangings,  subst.  pi.  Wall-paper:  paper, 
variously  ornamented  or  prepared,  used  for  cover- 
ing the  walls  of  rooms,  &c. ;  the  second  element  of 
the  compound  is  derived  from  the  tapestry  hang- 
ings which  it  superseded. 

paper-knife,  s.  A  blade  of  ivory,  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  other  substance,  used  in  cutting  leaves  of 
books,  folding  sheets  of  paper,  Ac. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion    -  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shns.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


paper-machine 

paper-machine,  «.  A  machine  fur  uiauufactur- 
lug  paper. 

paper-maker,  s.    On"  who  manufactures  paper. 

paper-making,  «.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
manufacturing  paper. 

paper-marbler,  «.  One  who  marbles  or  colors 
p:ipiT  with  veins  in  imitation  of  marble  for  book- 
binding, pHp'-r-haugiugs,  Ac. 

paper-mill,*.  A  mill  in  which  paper  is  manu- 
factured. 

" Thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill." — Shakeep.:  Henru  VI.. 
PI.  II..  ir.  7. 

paper-money,  i. 

Comrn. :  Paper-money  maybe  Pit  her  with  or  with- 
out forced  currency  enacted  by  law  iti  the  country 
of  its  issue  ami  circulation.  In  the  former  case, 
the  holder  has  no  right  to  claim  coin  in  exchange, 
as  the  paper  supersedes  the  coinage  and  common 
use  of  metallic  money.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
simply  a  promise  to  pay  coin,  voluntarily  accepted 
at  the  calculated  current  estimate  of  its  financial 
value.  Of  forced  currency,  otherwise  called  incon- 
vertible paper-money,  there  have  been  abundant 
examples  in  tho  past  century.  France  issued  its 
attignati  between  17S9  and  1796,  during  which  years 
they  fluctuated  between  par, oran  equal  value  with 
silver  coin,  and  a  depreciation  of  99-100  per  cent., 
thus  utterly  canceling  their  value  in  exchange. 
England  restricted  its  specie  payments,  wholly  or 
partially,  from  1797  to  1821,  with  a  resulting  fluctua- 
tion between  an  equal  or  par  value  of  paper-money 
and  gold  coin  and  a  depreciation  of  £>}  per  cent,  at 
the  lowest  point.  The  financial  history  of  all  other 
countries  of  Kurope  and  America  presents  exactly 
similar  examples  down  to  the  present  time*  In  the 
case  of  paper-money  without  forced  currency,  such 
as  bank-notes  promising  to  pay.on  demand,  a  given 
sum  in  coin,  the  chance  of  loss  to  holders  is  guarded 
against  by  the  necessity,  enforced  by  law  or  pru- 
dence, of  keeping  up  such  a  reserve  of  coin  as 
experience  proves  to  bo  generally  sufficient. 

paper-mulberry, «. 

Bot. :  Broussonetia  papyriffra,  a  tree  of  tho  order 
lioraceae,  cultivated  in  Japan,  China.  Ac.,  as  we  do 
osiers,  for  the  young  shoots  from  winch  paper  is 
manufactured  in  thoEast.  The  bark  being  detached 
from  the  wood,  is  steeped  in  water,  next  the  outer 
and  inner  barks  are  separated,  the  former  making 
better  paper  than  tho  latter.  Tho  bark  is  then 
boiled,  washed,  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and  put  in 
water,  an  infusion  of  rice  and  the  root  of  manihot 
being  added.  From  this  the  sheets  of  paper  are 
made.  In  Tahiti  the  bark  is  made  into  fine  cloth; 
iii  China  the  juice  is  used  as  glue. 

paper-muslin,  «. 

Fabric:  Glazed  muslin  used  for  linings,  Ac. 

paper-nautilus,  «.  The  paper-sailor  or  argo- 
naut. [AROOXACT.J 

paper-peat,  «. 

Pttrol.:  A  peat  consisting  of  thin,  easily  divisible, 
layers. 

paper-porphyry,  «. 

Petrol.:  A  quartz-felsite  in  which  the  quartz  con- 
stituent is  arranged  in  more  or  less  parallel  bands, 
along  which  the  rock  is  easily  split  into  thin  lam- 
Insp. 

paper-punch,  tubtt.  An  implement  for  making 
holes  in  papers  for  the  purpose  of  filing,  temporary 
binding,  for  tho  reception  of  eyelets,  or  for  can- 
celing. 

paper-reed,  «.   The  Papyrus  (<\.  v.). 

paper-ruler,  «.  One  who  rules  or  draws  straight 
lines  ii|K,n  paper;  an  instrument  for  ruling  straight 
lines  upon  paper. 

paper-sailor,  tubit.  The  same  as  PAPER-NAU- 
TILI -.  (q.  T.J. 

paper-shade,  ».  A  shade  or  cover  for  a  lamp, 
to  moderate  tin'  light. 

paper-shale, «. 

Petrol.:  A  shale  in  which  the  lamination  is  so  fine 
that  the  lamin*  can  be  separated  as  thin  as  paper, 
from  thirty  to  forty  having  boon  obtained  in  one 
inch. 

paper-spar, «.   [SLATE-SPAR.] 

paper-stainer,  subit.  A  manufacturer  of  paper- 
hangings. 

paper-tree, «. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  same  an  PAPER-MCLBKKRT  (a.  v.)- 
(2)  Trophis  aspera,  a  native  of  Siam. 

paper-weight,  mbtt.  A  small  weight  or  -hi I.  of 
metal,  stone,  glass,  Ac.,  laid  on  loose  papers  to  pro- 
Vent  them  from  being  misplaced  or  blown  away. 

•paper-white,  a.   As  white  as  paper.   (Chaucer- 

Legetul  nf  liiKul  Women,  1,198.) 
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pi  -pSr,  *.  t.    [PAPEE,  «.] 

•1.  To  register  or  set  down  on  paper;  to  note. 

2.  To  cover  with  paper ;  to  furnish  or  cover  with 
paper-hangings. 

••  Where  blink*,  through  paper1  <J  panes  the  setting  sun." 
Craboe:  I'aritk  Kegltter. 

3.  To  inclose  or  fold  up  in  paper. 

4.  To  fill  with  passes.    (Theat.  slang.)    [PAPER,*., 
I.  9.] 

"  To  secure  favor  by  well  papering  the  house." — Referee, 
May  1,  1887. 

pa  -pSr-y,  *pa  -p8r-Ie,  a.    [Eng.  paper;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Like  paper ;  having  tho  consistency  of  paper. 
"A  living  animal  might  be  ...  immured  within  that 

papery  tomb."— CornhlU  Magazine,  Jan.  1884,  p.  89. 

2.  Occupied  by  persons  who  have  come  in  with 
free  orders  of  admission.    (Theat.  slang.) 

"The  stalls  were  partly  papery  and  partly  empty." — 
Seferee,  Nov.  8,  1886. 

II.  Bot. :  Of  the  consistence  of  paper  and  quite 
opaque,  as  most  leaves. 

tpa  pescp  -ent,  a.  [Eng. pap;  -escent.]  Contain- 
ing pap ;  resembling  pap. 

"The  cooling,  lactescent,  papescent  plants."— Arouth- 
not:  On  Aliment*,  oh.  vi. 

*pa  pess,  *pa  pesse,  «.  [Lat.pap«=a  bishop, 
the  pope ;  Eng.  suff.  -ess.]  A  female  pope. 

"Was  that  history  of  that  their  monstrous  p»pe«*e  of 
our  making?" — Sp.  Ball:  Honour  of  the  Married  Cler~ 

pap  -Ste-rlS,  «.    [Fr.]    An   ornamental    box  or 
case  for  holding  paper  and  other  writing  materials, 
i/a  -phi  an,  a.  A  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paphos,  a  city  of 
Cyprus  sacred  to  Venus ;  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  Venus  or  her  worship. 

*2.  Fig. :  Venereal. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.:  A.  native  or  inhabitant  of   Paphos;   a 
Cyprian. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  prostitute. 

papier  rnache'  (as  pap-ye  -ma-che  ),  «.  [Fr.] 
A  material  composed  principally  of  paper.  Tho 
commoner  varieties  are  prepared  by  pulping  any 
kind  or  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  paper  into  a 
homogeneous  mass  of  a  doughy  consistence.  Some 
earthy  material  may  be  mixed  with  the  pulp,  as 
well  as  chemicals,  resinous  substances,  and  glue  to 
harden  it  and  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
pulp  is  rolled  into  thick  sheets,  and  a  sufficient 
Quantity  is  taken  to  form  the  article  of  ornament 
desired  ;  this  is  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  between 
cameo  and  intaglio  dies  and  afterward  dried.  Its 
surface  may  now  be  gilded,  painted  with  oil  or  size 
colors,  or  varnished.  The  toughness  and  lightness 
of  this  material  peculiarly  adapt  it  for  table-ware, 
table  and  desk  furniture,  interior  architectural  and 
other  ornaments. 

pa-pll -1-6,  «.    [Lat.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  butterfly. 

"Conjecture  cannot  estimate  all  the  kinds  of  papiliw 
natives  of  this  island,  to  fall  short  of  three  hundred." — 
Kay:  On  the.  Creation. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Papi- 
lioniilie.    It  has  long  antenna;  and  very  short  palpi. 
About  500  species  are  known,  many  of  them  from 
Africa  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

pa-pIl-I-O  ni  98-89,  s.pl.  [Lat.  papilio,  genit. 
papilion(  is) .  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  founded  by  Linnaeus, 
now  reduced  to  a  sub-order  of  Fabacoep.  [LEuL'MI- 
\"S.K.  j  The  flowers  are  papilionaceous  (q.  v.),  tho 
petals  imbricated  inerstivation,  the  upper  one  ex- 
terior. Most  species  of  the  sub-order  are  beautiful ; 
the  seeds  of  many  are  very  nutritious  toman,  while 
their  leaves  and  flowers  afford  food  to  horses,  cat  tie, 
and  sheep.  Some  are  medicinal,  some  furnish  dye- 
stuff,  gum,  and  timber,  many  are  narcotic,  and  some 
poisonous.  The  sub-order  is  divided  into  seven 
tribes,  Podnlyrieap,  Loteir,  Vicie*?,  Hodysaretp, 
Phasooleep,  l)albergieji\  and  Sophoresp.  Tho  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  nave  sub-tribes,  those  of  Hed.v- 
sarete  are  Ararhidcip,  Coronilleop,  and  Hedysara? 
proper.  Known  genera  2W>.  species  4.700,  scattered 
over  tho  world,  a  largo  number  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone. 

pa-pll  I  6  na  -ceofis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
papitionuce(a') ,'  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ott*.\ 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  butterfly. 

2.  lint. ;  Butterfly-shaped ;  used  of  a  corolla,  like 
that  of  the  pea,  in  which  there  are  five  petals.  The 
upper  one,  which  is  erect  and  more  expanded  than 
tue  rest,  is  the  vex il him  <>r  standard  ;  tin- two  lateral 
ones  are  tho  alap  or  wings ;  and  the  two  lower,  which 
Cohen-  t,y  their  inferior  margin,  tho  carina  or  keel. 
[  PAPILION  ACE*.  1 


papistic 

pa  pll  I  on  -I-das,  ».  pi.  [Latin  papilio,  genit. 
papilion(is):  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ido^.J 

Entom.:  The  typical  family  of  Khopalocera  (But- 
terflies), and  of  the  order  Lepidc.ptera  itself.  The- 
six  legs  are  all  perfect  in  both  sexes,  and  fitted  for 
walking;  tho  larva  is  long  and  cylindrical,  smooth 
or  pubescent,  the  pupa  attached  by  the  tail  and  by 
a  belt  of  silk  round  the  body.  Sub-families.  Papil- 
ionidi  and  Pieridi. 


pa-pll-l-6n  -I-dl,  «.  pi.  [Lat.,  masc.  of  Papili- 
onidee  (q.  V.).] 

Entom.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Papilion- 
idap.  The  inner  margin  of  the  hind  wings  is  concave, 
generally  dentated,  and  often  tailed ;  the  larva* 
have  a  retractile  fork  on  the  neck. 

pa  pll  I  6  m  nse,  «.  pi.  [Latin  papilio,  genit. 
papilion(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'nte.] 

Entom. :  The  same  as  PAPILIONIDI  (q.  T.). 

pa-pll  -la  (pi.  pa-pll  -la»,  «.  [Lat.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  pap  or  nipple. 

B.  Technically: 


1.  Anal.  <t  ZoOI.  (pi.):  Minute,  soft  prominence* 
generally  adapted  for  delicate  sensation.    (Owen.) 
There  are  dental  papilla?,  papilla;  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  tongue. 

2.  Botany  (pi.): 

(1)  Soft,  oblong,  superficial  glands. 

(- 1  Tho  acirn  hi-  of  some  fungals. 

pip -Il-lar-y,  a.  [Eng.  papilf(a);  -ar».]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  papilla;  resembling  a  nipple; 
covered  with  papilla* ;  papillose. 

papillary-glands, «.  pi. 

Botany:  Glands  like  the  papilla?  of  tho  tongue, 
occurring  in  certain  Labiate?. 

papillary-patches, .-,-.  pi. 

Pallutl.:  Portions  of  the  tissue  and  sub-mucous 
tissue  of  the  tongue  rendered  tough,  brawny, 
coarsely  papillary,  and  perhaps  fissured.  General 
cause,  smoking.  Called  also  icMhyosii  lingua:  and 
psoriasis  linguae. 

pip  -Il-late,  v.  i.  &  t.    [PAPILLATE,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:   To  grow  into  a  nipple;  to  assume 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  nipple. 

B.  Trans. :    To  cover  or   form  with  papillae  or 
papilliform  protuberances. 

pap -Il-late,  a.  [Eng.  papill(a) ;  •ate.']  Covered 
with  papillae  or  soft  tubercles. 

pap-ll-llf  -Sr-Ofis,  o.  [Lat.  papillae,  and  /cro= 
to  bear.  I 

Bot. :  The  same  as  PAPILLOSE.    (Treat.  Bot.) 

pa  pll  11  form,  a.  [Lat.  p«pilfa  =  a nipple, and 
/ormu  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  or  form  of 
a  nipple. 

pap  11  lose,  ".  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  papillosuit 
from  papi7/u  =  a  nipple  j  Fr.  papilleujc.] 

Bot. :  Pimpled,  papillifcrous  ; covered  with  minute 
tubercles  or  excrescences  of  uneven  size  and  rather 
soft,  as  tho  leaves  of  Mesenibryanthemum  crystal* 
linum. 

pap  11  16te,  s.  [Fr.l  A  small  piece  of  paper  on 
which  ladies  curl  their  hair;  a  curl-paper. 

pip  -Il-lofis,  o.    [PAPILLOSE.] 

Pap  In.  s,  [  Denis  Papin,  a  French  philosopher, 
who  assisted  Boylo  in  his  experiments.] 

Papln's-dlgester,  «.    [DIGESTER.] 

pip'-I-6,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  ba6ouin=a 
baboon  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOI. :  Erxleben's  name  for  the  genus  Cynoceph- 
alus. 

pap   1  6n,  «.    [PAPIO.] 

ZoOI. :  Cynocephalus  hamadryas,  tho  C.  L  . 
of  some  French  naturalists.    [HAMADRYAS.] 

pap  Ish,  «.  A  a.  [Fr.  pape  =  tho  pope;  Eng. 
sutt.  -ish.] 

A.  Assubst. :  A  papist. 

B.  As  adj.:  Popish. 

pap  Ism,  *pap  isme,  «.  [Fr.  papisme.  from 
/•u/K'=the  pope.]  Popery. 

pap    1st,  x.    [Fr.  papiste;   Ital.  A  Sp.  fxinista.] 
One  who  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Koine  :  a  Roman 
Catholic,  with  special  reference  to  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  papal  supremacy. 
"The  jwrtial  paptttf  would  infer  from  hence 
Their  church,  in  last  resort,  should  judge  the  Hense."* 
Drydrn:  Kellaio  laid,  366. 

1  Though  the  term  is  designed  to  bo  contemptu- 
ous, it  found  its  way  into  olu  Acts  of  Parliament. 

pa  plst  Ic,  'pa  plst  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  papist; 
•if,  -if nl.  1  Pertaining  to  popery;  adhering  to  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  or  Rome; 

"  It  may  be  that  many  of  thys  onre  churrhe  and  congr** 
gation,  shall  trayueil  into  some  ptiplftfeoj  countr^j." — 
Calvin*:  Fuurel 


Jat«.     fit.    fare,     amidst,     whit,     flu.     father;     w«,     w«t,     Wire,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   «6.     pot. 
or.     wdre.     wolf,      w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cfib.     ciire,     unite,     cnr.     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      n,     os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.n  =  Inr. 


papistically 

pa-plst  -Ic-al-lf .  adv.  [Eng.  papistical;  -ly.] 
In  a  papistic  or  popish  manner. 

pa'-pls-tr?,  *pa-pys  try,  s.  {Eng.  papist;  -r».] 
Popery ;  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

*pa  -pize,  v.  t.  [Fr.  pape=tho  pope;  Eng.  suff. 
•izr.j  To  conform  to  popery. 

pap  meat,  s.  [Eng.  pap,  and  meat.']  Infants' 
food. 

pa  po6s.e  ,  pap-poos, e  ,  «.  [N.  Amer.  Indian.] 
A  young  child  ;  a  babe. 

papoose-root,  >. 

Hot. :  The  root  of  Caulophyllum  thalictroides. 

pap'-pS-a,  a.  [From  Lat.  pappu»  (q.  v.),  refer- 
ring to  the  hairs  of  the  petals  (7).] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Sapiudeee,  sometimes  made  a 
synonym  of  Sapindus.  Pappea  capentis  has  oblong 
leathery  leaves,  racemes  of  small  unisexual  flowers, 
a  five-parted  calyx,  four  or  six  petals,  hairy  outside, 
and  pulpy  fruit  with  throe  carpels,  two  often  abor- 
tive. It  is  the  wild  prune  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
fruit  yields  wine  and  vinegar ;  the  seeds  abound  in 
oil,  which  is  eaten,  besides  being  used  for  scald- 
head  and  baldness.  The  wood  is  employed  for  vari- 
ous purposes. 

pap  pi  form,  a.  [Lat.pappt,  (gonit.  ofpappits) 
(q.v.T,  and/orma  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  pappus 
(q.  v.).  (Tre<u>.  of  Bot.) 

pap-p6-phor  -S-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pappophor 
(um>;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Grasses. 

pap  p6ph  5r-&m,  s.  [Greek  pappos=a  pappus 
(q.v.T,  and  phoros= bearing,  from  pAero=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pappophoreee  (q.  v.). 
Twenty-seven  species  are  known,  from  Africa,  India, 
and  Australia. 

pap  pous,  pap  pose,  a.  [Low  Lat.pappogus, 
from  Lat.ju<ippu«=dowu ;  Ital. pappo»o.J  Downy; 
covered  with  pappus  or  soft  down,  as  the  seeds  of 
dandelions,  thistles,  &c. 

pap'-pus,  ».  [Latin,  from  Gr.pappo»=a  grand- 
father ;  nonce  the  down  of  certain  plants.] 

Bot. :  Tiie  calyx  of  composite  plants.  It  usually 
consists  of  hair-like  processes,  arising  from  the 
apex  of  the  ovary,  when  it  is  said  to  be  pilose ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  plumose,  setose,  paleaceous,  margi- 
nate,  &c. 

pap-pySa.  [Eng.  pap;  -y.]  Like  pap ;  soft,  ten- 
der, succulent. 

Pap  -U  an,  a.  &  ».    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Language:  A  native  of  Papua,  or  New 
Guinea. 

f-.  Ethnol.  (pi.) :  A  race  including  the  woolly- 
headed  black  men  of  Polynesia.  According  to  Dr. 
Pritcliard  they  constitute  one  of  seven  principal 
varieties  of  mankind. 

pap  -u-la  (pi-  pap  -tt-lSB,  «.    [Lat.] 

Me d. :  A  pimple ;  a  small  acuminated  elevation  of 
the  cuticle,  on  an  inflamed  base,  seldom  contain- 
ing a  fluid  or  suppurating,  and  commonly  terminat- 
ing in  scurf. 

•I  Papulee  are  an  order  of  skin  diseases  estab- 
lished by  Willan.  It  contains  Strophulus,  Lichen, 
and  Prurigo. 

pap-U  lar, ».  [Lat.  papul(a)=a  pimple;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ar.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  papulee  or  pim- 
ples ;  resembling  or  covered  with  papuUe. 

pap  -u-16se,  pap  -u-lofis,  a.  [Lat.  papui(a)  = 
a  pimple ;  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ose,  -ous^] 

1.  Hot. :  Papillose  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pathol. :  Papular. 

pap  1  ra-ceofis  (ce  as  sh),  pa-py> -g-an,  a. 
[Lat.  iHiiHjntcfus,  papi/rius,  from  papyrus  =  the 
papyrus  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  papyraff.~] 

1.  Ord. Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  papyrus; 
made  of  or  resembling  papyrus. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  papyraceous) :  Papery  (q.  v.). 
Pa-py  -ral,  a.   [Eng.,  &c.,  papyr(us) ;  -al.]  Made 

of  paper.    (Lytton:  Caztons,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii.) 
pap  -f -rin,  eubst.    [English,  &c.,papyr(us) ;  -in 

(Chem.).) 
Chem.:  Vegetable-parchment.    Parchment-paper 

(q.  v.).    It  has  the  same  composition  as  cellulose. 

pap  ?-r5g  -ra-ph?,  «•  [Gr-  papj/rc»=papyrus, 
andi/rnp/KJ  =  to  write.]  A  method  of  printing  from 
a  kind  of  pasteboard  covered  with  a  calcareous 
substance,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  from 
tin'  stone  in  lithographic  printing. 

Pa-Py  -rus  (pi.  pa-py  -rl),  s.  [Lat.  papyrus, 
pant/rum,  from  Gr.  puptfro»=the  paper  reed.]  [See 
del.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cyperea?,  having  the  inflores- 
cence in  spikelets,  with  many  flowers,  surrounded 
by  long  bracts ;  the  seeds  three-cornered.  Papyrus 
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antiquorum,  sometimes  called  Ct/perus  papyrus,  is 
tlio  plant  from  which  the  aucieaU  made  paper. 
[PAPEE,  etym.]  It  lias  an  underground  stem,  at  in- 
tervals sending  up  ordinary  stems  eight  or  t«n  feet 
high.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Jor- 
dan, and  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  paper  was  made 
from  thin  slices  of  the  stem  cut  vertically.  It  was 
made  also  into  boats,  and  its  fibers  used  for  cordage. 
P.  corymbosus,  or  Pangorei,  is  manufactured  into 
Indian  mats. 

2.  Literature:  Rolls  of  papyrus  with  writings  on 
them  constituting  an  ancient  book.  Many  such 
papyri  have  been  found  at  Herculauenm  and  Pom- 
peii, the  former  partially  legible,  the  latter  wholly 
obliterated. 

par  (1),  «.    [  l.at .    eiin.-il.  1 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  A  state  of  equality  of  value  or  condition ; 
equal  value. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"The par  in  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  the  coin  of 
one  country,  containing  in  them  an  eq^ual  quantity  of  sil- 
ver to  that  in  another  number  of  pieces  of  the  coin  of 
another  country." — Locke;  Farther  Considerations  on 
Monty. 

II.  Comm.:  A  term  applied  to  the  shares  of  an 
undertaking  when  they  are  at  neither  a  discount 
nor  a  premium. 

1T  (1)  At  par:  At  the  face  value  or  original  price; 
at  neither  a  discount  nor  a  premium. 

(2)  Above  par:  At  a  premium. 

(3)  Below  par :  At  a  discount. 

(4)  Issue  par:  The  price  at  which  stock  is  issued 
to  the  public. 

(5)  Nominal  par:  The  value    impressed  on  the 
face  of  a  bond. 

(6)  Mint  par:  A  contraction  of  the  phrase  Mint 
Par  of  Exchange,  which  signifies  the  value  of  the 
coins  of  one  country,  expressed  by  those  of  another 
using  the  same  metal.    The  Mint  1'ar  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  international  exchanges. 

(7)  Arbitrated  par :  A  contraction  of  the  phrase 
Arbitrated  Par  of  Exchange,  which  signifies  the 
amount  of  currency  in  one  country  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  given  amount  in  another,  taking  existing 
circumstances  into  account. 

(8)  Par  of  exchange:  The  established  value  of 
the  coin  or  standard  value  of  one  country  expressed 
in  the  coin  or  standard  value  of  another. 

par(2),«.    [PARK.] 

par  (3),  J*.  [Sao  def.]  An  abbreviation  for  para- 
graph ;  as,  to  insert  a  par  in  the  Athvnwum. 

par-,  pref.    [PABA-.] 

pa'  ra,  ».  [Turk.,  from  Pers.  parah,  pareh  =  a 
piece.]  The  fortieth  part  of  the  Egyptian  piastre, 
worth  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Fuddah.  The  Para  of  Servia  is  equiva- 
lent to  one-fifth  of  a  cent. 

par-a~,  Par-,  prt1/.  [Greek.]  A  prefix  used  with 
words  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifying  position,  be- 
side, along,  or  side  by  side ;  closeness  or  correspond- 
ence of  parts ;  out  of,  beyond,  on  the  other  side  of. 

para-compounds, «.  pi. 

Chem.:  Isomeric  bodies  of  anomalous  constitu- 
tion, as  paraldehyde,  the  solid  form  of  aldehyde, 
and  equal  to  its  triple  molecule.  The  expression 
has  been  more  recently  used  in  connection  with  the 
derivatives  of  compounds,  like  benzene  (C^Hfi),  in 
which  certain  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced 
by  radicals  such  as  chlorine,  A-c..  in  a  symmetrical 
manner,  as  for  example,  paradichlorobonzene  = 
CeClHjClH,. 

para-ellagic  acid,  ».    [RUFIOALLIC-ACID.] 

para-oxybenzamic  acid,  s, 

Chem.:  C;H;NO2.  An  acid  isomeric  with  oxyben- 
zamic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  on  nitrodracylic  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  shining  crystalline  tufts,  which  melt  at 
187%  and  are  not  colored  by  contact  with  air  and 
water.  Heated  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  aniline. 

para-oxybenzolc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CeHuHOH'OOH.  An  isomer  of  oxyben- 
zoic  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  hydri- 
odic  acid  on  anisic  acid,  heated  to  126°  for  several 
hours.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  which 
melt  at  210°,  and  forms  well-defined  crystalline  salts 
with  some  of  the  metals. 

Pa-ra, «.   [See  def.] 

Oeog. :  The  name  of  a  town  in  Brazil. 

Para-nut,  ».   The  Brazil-nut  (q.  v.i . 

par-a-ban  -Ic,  a.  [Prcf.  para-;  English  (car)- 
b(amide);  (allojc)an,  and  suff. -ic.J  Derived  from 
or  containing  carbamide  and  alloxan. 

parabanic-acid, «. 
NH-CO 

Chem.:  CO<  _        |     •    Oxalyl-urea.   Oxalyl-car- 

NH — CO 

bamide,    Carbonyl-oxamide.    It  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing uric  acid  or  alloxan  with  moderately  strong 
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nitric  acid.  When  the  reaction  has  ceased,  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  the  para- 
banic  acid  purified  by  crystallization.  It  forms 
colorless,  thin,  prismatic  crystals,  has  a  strong  acid 
reaction,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water.  Boiled  with 
dilute  acid  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea. 
The  only  known  salt  of  parabanic  acid  is  the  sL'ver 
saltj <  ,  \ *.'  \  <  v,.  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  par- 
abanic acid. 

par  a  ben  zene,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  English 
benzene.] 

Chem.:  (CpHe)n.  Parabenzol.  A  hydrocarbon 
metamcric  with  benzol,  and  occurring alongwith  it 
in  light  coal  oil.  It  boils  at  97'5' ,  has  a  slight  allia- 
ceous odor  less  pleasant  than  normal  benzol,  and 
forms  with  nitric  acid  a  nitro-compouud,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  with  uitrobenzol. 

*par  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  parabilis,  from  paro=to 
prepare.]  Capable  of  being  prepared  or  procured. 
(Boyle:  Works,  ii.  134.) 

par  able.  *parabole,  «.  [O.  Fr.  parafeole,  from 
Latin  parabola,  from  Or.  paro6oie=a  comparison, 
a  parable,  from  parabqlld=tv  throw  or  set  beside, 
tocompare:  para=beside,  and  balld—to  throw;  Sp. 
&  Port,  para&oJa;  Ger.  parabel.  From  the  same 
source  come  parable,  parabola,  parle  (old  form  of 
parley),  parole , palaver  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A  comparison,  a  similitude;  specif.,  a  fable  or 
allegorical  relation  or  representation  of  something 
real  in  life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral  is  drawn 
for  instruction.    It  differs  from  an  apologue,  in 
that  it  relates  or  represents  things  which,  though 
fictitious,  might  happen  in  nature. 

"Declare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  taree."— Matthew 
xiii.  36. 

2.  An  allegorical  or  mystical  saying  or  expression  ; 
a  proverb. 

"  Unto  them  that  are  without  all  these  things  are  done 
in  parables." — Mark  iv.  11. 

tpar  -a-ble,  r.  f.  [PARABLE,  «.]  To  represent  in 
parable.  (Milton:  Doc.  Div.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi.) 

pa-rab  -6-la,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  parabole,  so 
called  from  its  axis  being  parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
cone;  Ger.  parabel;  FT.  parabole  i  Ita).  parabola.] 
[PARABLE,  s.] 

Math.:  In  conic  sections,  a  plane  curve  of  such  a 
form  that  if  from  any  point  in  the  curve  one  straight 
line  be  drawn  to  a  given  fixed  point,  the  other  per- 
pendicular to  a  straight  lino  given  in  position, 
these  two  straight  lines  will  always  be  equal  to  one 
another.  The  given  fixed  point  is  called  the  focus 
of  the  parabola.  The  straight  line  given  in  position 
is  called  thedirectrix  (q.  y.j.  A  straight  line  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  and  cutting  the 
curve,  is  calJed  a  diameter,  and  the  point  in  which 
it  cuts  the  curve  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  diam- 
eter. The  diameter  which  passes  through  the  focus 
is  the  axis,  and  the  point  in  which  it  cuts  the  curve 
is  the  principal  vertex.  A  straight  linn  which  meets 
the  curve  in  any  point,  but  which  when  produced 
both  ways  does  not  cut  it,  is  called  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  thatpoint.  A  straight  lino  drawn  from  any 
point  in  the  curve,  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the 
vertex  of  any  diameter,  and  terminated  both  ways 
by  the  curve,  is  called  anordinate  to  that  diameter. 
Tin-  ordiiiatr  which  passes 
through  the  focus  is  called  the 
parameter  of  that  diameter.  The 
part  of  a  diameter  intercepted 
between  its  vertex  and  the  point 
in  which  it  is  intersected  by  one 
of  its  own  ordinates,  is  called  the 
abscissa  of  the  diameter.  A 
straight  line  drawn  from  any 
point  in  the  curve,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis,  and  terminated 
both  ways  by  the  curve,  is  called 
anordiuate  to  the  axis.  Theor- 
dinato  to  the  axis  which  passes 
through  the  focus  is  called  the  p 
principal  parameter,  or  latus  raraoola. 
rectum,  of  the  parabola.  ThoIntheparabolazAtf 
part  of  the  axis  intercepted  be-  PM  andMrarethe 
tween  its  vertex  and  the  point  in 
which  it  is  intersected  by  one  of 
its  own  ordinates  is  called  the 
sub-tangent  of  the  axis.  I  f  a  tan- 
gent be  drawn  at  any  point,  and 
a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  the 
point  of  contact  perpendicular  to 
it  and  terminated  by  the  axis, 


equal  lines;  r  the 
Focus,  c  D  the  di- 
r.vtrii.  I'M  and 
XAF  diameters,  U 
and  A  their  rer- 
tii-i's,  XAF  the 
axis,  and  A  the 
principal  vertex. 


that  straight  line  is  called  a  normal.  The  part  of 
the  axis  intercepted  between  the  intersections  of 
the  normal  and  the  ordiuate  is  called  a  sub-Dor- 
mal.  [DIRECTRIX,  TANGENT.] 

par-ab'-6-le,  «.    [PARABLE,*.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  parable,  a  proverb. 

"And  eke  the  parabules  of  Salomon." 

Chaucer.-  f.  T.,  6,261. 
2.  Rhet.:  Comparison  similitude. 


Mil,     b6y;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as. ;     ezpect,     Xenophon,     ejpist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


parabolic 

par  a  b61  -Ic,  a.  |lir.  pnrnMikiu,  from  para- 
bod*  -  a  comparison.  a  parabola  ;  Fr.  paraboligu*,' 
Ital.  4  Sp.  j>ariil>ofi'-i>.  \ 

1.  Orel.  IMHU.:  Pertaining  to  a  parable;  of  the 
nature  of  a  tiarabln  ;  expressed  by  a  parable  or  fig- 
ure: parabolical,  allegorical. 

••IK:    Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
form  or  nature  of  a  parabola. 

parabolic-conoid,  ».    [PARABOLOID.] 

parabolic-curve,  tui*tnntirr.  An  algebraic 
curve  of  \vhirli  th»  equation  is  of  the  form  of 


parabolic-Illuminator,  >.  A  reflector  placed 
over  an  object  beneath  it  microscope.  It*  shape  la 
tbatof  a  half-paraboloid,  the  object  being  in  the 
focus.  The  interior  is  silvered. 

parabolic-mirror,  ».  A  concave  mirror,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
arc  of  a  parabola.  They  are  used  for  carriage- 
lamp*,  and  for  lamps  placed  in  the  front  and  in  the 
rear  of  railway  t  rains.  They  were  formerly  em  ployed 
in  liKhthou*e«,  but  are  now  superseded  by  lenticu- 
lar gl  asm. 

parabollc-pyramidold,  •.  A  solid  generated  by 
supposing  all  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  applica- 
ble to  the  parabola  so  placed  that  the  axis  shall 
pan  through  all  their  centers  at  right  angles,  in 
which  case  the  aggregate  of  the  planes  will  form 
the  »ol  ill  r;illr.l  the  parabolic  pyramidold.  the 
solidity  of  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
bases  and  half  the  altitude. 

parabolic-reflector,  «.  A  cone  of  glass  with  a 
paraboloidal  depression  which  concentrates  the 
illuminating  rays  upon  an  object  placet!  in  the 
focus.  A  small  disk  mounted  on  an  axial  pin  forms 
a  dark  baekcrouod  behind  the  semi-translucent  ob- 
ject, which  in  illuminated  by  an  annular  pencil  of 
rayg  paaxing  around  the  edge  of  the  disk. 

parabolic-spindle,  subtt.  A  solid  generated  by 
evolving  a  portion  of  a  parabola,  limited  by  a 


straight  lino  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  curve, 
nix  nit  that  lino  as  an  axis.  The  volume  of  a  para- 
bolic spindle  is  equivalent  to  ft  of  its  circumscribed 
cylinder. 

parabolic-spiral,  «u/>«r.  A  curve  whoso  polar 
equation  i«  u-=2pl,  in  which  u  denotes  the  radius 
vi-i-ior  of  iiny  point,  and  t  the  corresponding  angle. 

pir  a  b51    lc-al,  a.    [Eng.  parabolic;  -aj.] 

1.  <  ird.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parable;  of 
the  nature  of  a  parable  ;  allegorical,  figurative. 

2.  tirom.:  [PARABOLIC,  2.] 

par  a  -btl'-Ie-al-iy,  adv.  [English  parabolical; 

•III-} 

1.  itril.  Lang.:  In  a  parabolic  manner;  in  manner 
of  a  parable  ;  allegoncally. 

2.  (ieum.:  In  manner  or  form  of  a  parabola. 
par  >  b8l  -I  form,  a.  [Eng.para(«iJa,and/orm.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  parabola.  (Harrit:  Math. 
Did.) 

pa  rib  6  11  -na,  «.    [PARABOLA.] 

l^ilifimt.:  A  genus  of  Paradoxids>,  containing 
TrilobiUw  (Olenil  with  only  twelve  body  rings.  It 
in  wholly  Upper  Cambrian.  [OUKTO.] 

•pa-rib  -A  llsm,  «.  [English  parafeo/(o);  -torn.] 
Alij.:  The  division  of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by 
a  known  quantity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in 
th  •llrst  term.  (Bailey.) 

pa  rab  6  list,  «.  [Lat.  para6oln=a  parable; 
Eng.  suff.  -u(.]  A  writer  or  narrator  of  parables. 

pa  rab  o  16ld,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  parafcoJ(a);  -oid; 
Fr.  parabololde.  ] 

it.  out.  :  A  volume  bounded  by  a  surfaco  of  the 
wTond  order,  such  that  sections  made  by  planes 
passed  in  certain  directions  are  com  mon  parabolas. 
It  isa  characteristic  property  of  paraboloids  that 
they  have  no  centers  except  in  the  extreme  cases, 
when  tln-y  have  an  infinite  number  of  centers. 
"  urn  three  varieties  of  paraboloids,  elliptical, 
bypvrboUc,  and  parabolic. 

par  a  b6  lold  »1,  a.  [Eng.  paraboloid;  -al.} 
'ling  tour  resembling  a  paraboloid. 

par  a  br&m    a  Hde,  «.    [Pref.  para-;  Eng.  liro 

iniii,  i-uir.  •!•/,  .  i 

(   iHBriO.      A  componnd    isomeric  with 

liromnl.  iiroiluci'ifby  ml'linit  bromine  to  wood  spirit. 
An  oily  layer  colli-rts  at  the  Ixittum.  which  ~:«>n 
-oli  !  rstollised  from  alcohol  it  forms  col- 

orli-i  rhomliic  i.risms.  sp»rillc  gravity  :M(I7,  melts 
ut  67  ,  ami  n  Habit  in  alcohol  and  chloroform. 

par  a  cam  phor  Ic,  n.  [  Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
camphoric.}  Derived  from  or  containing  camphoric 
acid. 

paracampborlc-acld,  ». 
Chem.:  Inactive  camphoric  acid. 
par  a  car  tha  mln,  «.    [Pr.-(,  ;>ara-,  and  Eng. 
carfAamin.] 
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Cheat.  :  A  red  substance  contained  in  dogwood 
bark.  Cornut  tanguinea.  and  prepared  artificially 
by  toe  action  of  SiKlium-amalgam  on  rut  in.  It  IS 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

par  a  eel  -lu  16se,  '•  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
cellulose,} 

I  V,.  HI.  ;  A  variety  of  cellulose  which  does  not  dis- 
solve in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuuric  oxide, 
till  it  lias  Man  acted  on  by  acids  or  nlkuli'  -. 

Pir-a  ceT-sI  an,  a.  A  ».    [See  dot.]; 

A.  Atailj.:  Pertaining  toor  denoting  themedical 
practice  of  Paracelsus,  a  celebrated  Swiss  physi- 
cian, who  lived  at  theclosoof  the  fifteenth  century. 

B.  At  tubtt.:   One  who  follows  the  practice  of 
Paracelsus. 

Par  a~9el  slat,  ».  [PARACELSIAN.]  A  Paracel- 
siau. 

par  a  sen  t§  fllB,  t.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  paraken- 
rr«u=  tapping  for  dropsy,  or  couching  for  cataract 
(Galen):  pref.  para-,  and  Or.  fcciire«u=prickiug; 
;..  /./..i  =  to  prick.] 

Surg.:  The  operation  of  tapping.  It  is  per- 
formed by  a  trocar  and  canula  (q.  v.).  Paracen- 
te»i»  nbdimiinit  is  the  tapping  of  the  abdomen  to 
withdraw  the  fluid  effused  in  dropsy.  Parcenleiit 
thornrit,  the  tapping  of  the  breast  to  remove  pus  in 
pleurisy. 

par  a  9en  -trie,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng 
centric;  rr.paracentrigue.} 

A.  A»  adj.:  Deviating  from  circularity;  chang- 
ing the  distance  from  a  center. 

B.  At  mlat.  :  A  curve  having  the  property  that, 
when  its  plane  is  placed  vertically,  a  heavy  body 
descending  along  it,  urged  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
will  approach  to  or  recede  from  a  fixed  point,  or 
center,  by  equal  distances  in  equal  times. 

paracentric-curve,  «.    The  same  as  PARACEX- 

TK1C,  I. 

paracentric-motion,  paracentric-velocity,  t. 

Ait  ron.:  The  motion  or  velocity  of  a  planet  by 
which  it  approaches  or  recedes  from  the  center, 
without  reference  to  its  motion  in  space,  or  reckoned 
in  any  other  direction. 

par  a  cgn  trie  al,  a.  [Eng.  paracentric  ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  PARACENTRIC,  A. 

pir-a-Chlor  al-Ide,  «.  [Prefix  para-;  English 
chloral,  and  fluff.  -j'dV.J 

Chem.:  C.HCliO...  A  pungent  smelling  liquid, 
Isomeric  with  chloral,  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  wood  spirit.  Specific  gravity  1'576  at 
II  .  boils  at  I-:!'  .  and  is  distinguished  from  chloral 
by  its  insolubility  in  water. 

par  a  chlBr  6  bin-»6  -lo,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Eng.  chlorobetttoic.]  l)erived  from  or  containing 
chlorine  aud  benzoic  acid. 

parachlorobenzoic-acld,  ». 

Chrm.:  C;HjClO2.  Chlorodracylic  acid.  An  acid 
produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
azo-puraoxybenzamic  acid.  It  forms  scales  resem- 
bling naphthalene,  which  melt  at  238-237  . 

par  a  chor  dal,  subtt.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
chordal.] 

Kmhryolitgy  :  One  of  the  cartilaginous  plates 
which  form  the  first  appearance  of  the  skull  in  the 
development  of  vertebrates;  so  called  from  lying 
beside  the  notochord. 

pa  rich  ,  -r6  nlsrn,  »ubit.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Or. 
cnroHO»=tirae;  Fr.  parachronism*.]  An  error  in 
chronology.  by  whicti  the  date  of  an  event  is  fixed 
later  than  it  should  be. 

par  a  chr&ae.  a.  [Or.  parochrutu-  false  color- 
ing: ;**irn  =  beyond,  beside,  and  cnrdgii—coloring  ; 
eAroii=color.  ] 

Mineral.  :  Changing  color  by  exposure  to  the 
wcathiT. 

par  a  chute,  mihet.  [Fr.,  for  par'  a  chu/r=that 
which  guards  against  a  fall  ;  parer=to  prepare,  to 
guard  against  (Lat. 


parade 


pa 
(L 


nro) ;  a  =  to,  against 
l.at.-i  /,.  and  chute 
=  a  fall.)  A  device  by 
which  a  descent  is 
made  from  a  balloon 
or  an  eminence.  It 
is  a  light  structure, 
and  affords  a  large 
area  of  resistance  to 
tho  atmosphere.  i» 
is  usually  in  .--haj"- 
like  an  umbrella,  20 
to  _~i  feet  in  diame- 
ter. It  remains 
closed  like  an  um- 
brella while  the  bal- 
to  which  it  is 


Parachute. 


attached  is  ascending,  opening  as  soon  as  the  de- 
scent begins,  the  expanded  top  serving  to  moderate 
its  velocity. 


parachute  light-ball, «. 

Mil.:  A  thin  iron  shell  containing  two  iron  hemi- 
spheres, the  lower  of  which  contains  a  composition 
which  furnishes  the  light,  and  the  upper  a  calico 
parachute  tightly  packed.  It  is  fired  from  a  mortar, 
and  when  the  outer  shell,  which  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  powder,  is  burst  by  the  action  of  a  fuse, 
the  parachute  opens  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
suspends  the  lower  hemisphere  containing  the  now 
lighted  composition.  It  burns  for  about  three  mm- 
utes  and  is  used  in  sieges  to  throw  a  light  over  the 
enemy's  works. 

par  a  cnute  ,  r.  f.  [PARACHUTE,  «.]  To  send 
down  in,  or  as  in,  a  parachute. 

"  I  HTM  pfiriickuttti  down 
A  dapper  Temple  Mudent." 

Caiman:  1-uttlcal  Vayarlet,  p.  19. 

pir-a-$It  -rlc,  a.    [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng.  citric.] 
Derived  from  citric  acid. 
paracltrlc-acid, «.    [ACONTTIC-ACTD.] 
par   a  clete,  a.  [Lat. paracJeru*;  Or.  pnraklflot 
=  callod  to  one's  aid,  a  helper,  from  parafc<il*t>=to 
call  to  one's  aid  ;  i)ura=beside,  and  fcu/eo=to  call.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  An  advocate. 
"Comforter  and  prophet.  Paraclete  and  poet, 

Soul  whoae  emblems  are  an  eagle  and  a  dove." 

A.  f.  Swinburne:  Statue  of  Victor  Hugo. 

2.  Script.  <t  Thfol.:    The  Being  who,  both  in  the 
Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  called  the  "  Comforter,"  alternative  ren- 
derings being  given  in  the  margin  of  the  latter. 
Advocate.  Helper,  or  Paraclete.    He  is  "  the  Spirit 
of  Truth      (John  xv.  26,  xvi.  13),  the  Holy  Ghost 
(xiv.  26).    His  function  with  regard  to  the  world  is 
to  convict  it  in  respect  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment  (xvi.  8-11)  (R.  V.).    With  regard  to  the 
Apostles,  to  recall  to  their  memory  the  words  of 
Jesus  (xiv.  26)  with  regard  to  them  and  Christians 
generally,  to  abide  with  them  for  ever  (xiv.  16). 
guide  them  into  all  truth  (xvi.  13),  to  testify  of 
Jesus,  and  glorify  Him  (xv.  26,  xvi.  13, 14.) 

"  And  equal  adoration  be 
Klornal  Pumclrlr  to  thee." 

Dri/iten:    I'tnl  Creator  SpiHtu*. 

"  Montanns  in  the  second  century.  Manes  in  the 
third,  and  Mohammed  in  the  seventh  century,  each 
claimed  to  bo  the  promised  Paraclete,  whom  none 
of  the  three,  however,  identified  with  the  Holy 
Ohost. 

par  -a  close,  «.   [PARCLOSE.] 

par  ac  mas  tic,  a.  [Greek  para=beyond,  and 
akme=tbe  top.] 

Medicine:  Gradually  decreasing,  as  a  distemper. 
(Dunglison.) 

par-a-co-lftm  -bite,  «.  [Prof,  par-,  and  English 
columbite.} 

Min.:  An  iron-black,  impure  variety  of  Menac- 
canite  (q.  v.). 

pir-a  con  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng.  oconic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  aconic  acid. 

paraconlc-acid, ». 

Chem.:  C6H8O5.  The  ethereal  anhydride  of  ita- 
malic  acid,  obtained,  together  with  that  body,  by 
heating  itachlor-pyrotartaric  acid  with  water.  It  is 
crystalline,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  70'* 
Its  calcic  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

par  a  c5  r81  -la,  s.  [Pref.  para-  aud  English 
corofla  (q.  v.).] 

Dot.  Link's  name  for  every  appendage  which  is 
referable  to  the  corolla.  Specif.,  the  corona  (q.  v). 

p&r'-a-crfi-sftl,  ».    [CRESOL.] 

par-a  cr8a  -tic,  «.  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  acrcatic 
(q.  v.).]  A  poetical  composition  in  which  the  first 
verse  contains,  in  order,  all  the  letters  which  com- 
mence the  remaining  versos  of  the  poem  or  division. 

pir-a-cy-in'-lc,  a.  [Prof,  para-  and  English 
cyanic.}  Derived  from  or  containing  cyanic  acid. 

paracyanlc-acld,  >. 

Chem.:  A  name  applied  to  several  brown  products 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen,  or 
some  of  its  compounds,  in  presence  of  water.  They 
are  all  soluble  in  water. 

pir-a-$y-an  -o-frin,  ».  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
cyanogenA 

Chem. :  CxSx.  A  porous  brown  substance,  poly- 
meric with  cyanogen,  formed  in  small  quantity 
when  the  latter  is  prepared  from  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury. By  strong  ignition  it  is  converted  into  cyano- 
gen. 

pa-ride  ,  *pa-rad  -6,  ».  [French=a  show,  a  dis- 
play, a  stop  on  horseback,  from  Sp.  paraa"a=a  halt, 
a  pause,  from  parar=to  halt  or  stop,  from  Latin 
poro=to  prepare.] 

1.  Show,  ostentations  display. 

"Be  rich;  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parndf 
At  leant  before  your  maiiler'a  debto  are  paid." 
Sirlft.     (.T'i'1'1. 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     ware,     wglf,     w8rk.     wha,     s6n;    mate,    cub,    cUre,    unite,    cur.    rule,    fill;    try.    8?  rlan.     se,    OB  = «;    ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


parade 

*2.  That  which  is  displayed  ;  a  show ;  a  grand  pro- 
cession. 

"The  rites  porforra'd.  the  parson  paid, 
Iu  state  return'd  the  grand  /><<  r><  I.  " 

^irift:  Mr'7»/io/j  ,ind  CMoe. 

3.  Military  display ;  the  arrangement  or  order  of 
troops  for  Inspection,  drill,  display,  &c. 

4.  A  places  where  a  military  display  or  show  is 
In-lil ;  a  drill-ground  for  soldiers. 

5.  A  public  walk  or  promenade. 

6.  Military  duty. 

*7.  A  post uro  or  position  of  defense;  guard. 

"Accustom  him  to  make  judgment  of  men  by  their 
inside,  which  often  shows  ilwilf  In  little  things,  when 
they  are  not  in  jxtratle,  and  upon  their  guard." — Locke: 
On  Kdunatlon,  g  91. 

Pi  rade  ,  r.  t.  &  i.    [PARADE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  parade  or  display  of ;  to  show  off ;  to 
display  ostentatiously. 

2.  To  array  or  marshal  iu  military  order ;  as,  to 
parade  troops. 

B.  Jntratuith-i •: 

1.  To  meet  and  bo  marshaled  in  military  order. 

2.  To  walk  ostentatiously  about  iu  a  public  place. 

"  Then  all  for  parking  and  intruding." 

Brooke;  Fable*;  Lore  and  Vanity. 

*pa~rad'-§r,  *.  [Eng.  parad(e) ;  -er.~\  One  who 
•adMTors  to  enow  himself  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; hence,  an  admirer.  (Kichardson:  Clarissa. 
ii.  3.) 

par-a-dl-gal  la,  ».  [Mod.  Latin  parad.(8ea), 
and  Lat.  gallwi  =  a  cock.l 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Paradisoinm  (q.v.).  with  a 
single  species,  Paradiitea  carunrulata,  the  Wattled 
Bird  of  Paradise,  from  New  Guinea.  Head  a  beau- 
tiful changeable  green,  throat  greenish  black: 
upper  surface  velvety  black  ;  beneath,  black  shaded 
with  brown.  There  is  a  compressed  triangular  wat- 
tle, probably  erectile,  on  each  side  the  upper  mau- 
•dible.  (Elliot:  Monograph  of  iht  Paradiseida;.) 

p&r  a  dl£-l  tal   g  tin,  «.    [Pref.para-,  anddio- 
ital(ir)elin.\ 
Clu-in.:  ('ajHa^OT.    A  product  of  the  decomposi- 

P&r  a  dlgm  (g  silent),  8.  [Fr.  paradigme ,  from 
Lat.  jnifnd intuit  ;  Gr.  pariideittma  =  (1)  a  pattern,  a 
model,  (2)  an  example  of  declension,  from  para- 
<li'il,-nu7ni=to  exhibit ;  p«ra  =  beside,  and  deikiiynti 
=  to  show.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  example,  a  model. 

"  The  paradiuinM  and  patterns  of  all  things." — Cudwort h  • 
Jntell.  Si/item,  p.  3X8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  An  example  of  a  word,  as  of  a  noun  or 
Terb,  in  its  various  inflections. 

2.  Rhet.;  An  example,  an  illustration. 

par-a  dig-mat  -Ic,  a.&  s.  [French  paradigmal- 
jque ;  Gr.  paradeipmattaw.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Exemplary. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Tlu'ol.:  One  who  narrated  the  lives  of  religious 
persons  as  examples  of  Christian  holiness. 

par  51  dig  mat  Ic  9-1,  ft.  [Eng. paradigmatic; 
-ai.J  The  same  as  PARADIGMATIC;  (q.  v.). 

•par  a-dlg  mat -Ic  9.1-1?,  adr.  [Eng.  paradig- 
nmtii -ill ;  -Iff.]  By  way  or  in  manner  of  an  example 
or  illustration. 

•par  a  dig    ma  tlze.r. ..  [Gr.parado.jjma.wO.] 

TTo  put  forward  orset  forth  asau  exampleor  model. 

"Those  looks    so   puradigmatiied  by  yon.—  Hammond: 

H'orts,  i.  li»7. 

*par  a-dls,  ».    [Fr.]    [PARADISE.] 

1.  A  wet-dock  or  inner  harbor. 

2.  The  upper  gallery  in  a  plaV-house. 

ptir  a  dl  sa  Ic,*par  9.  dl  sa  Ic  al,  <«.  [PARA- 
TJISE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paradise;  like  Para- 
dise or  its  felicity. 

par -a-dls-al,  *par  a-dls  -!-(.!.  a.  [Eng.  Para- 
ilisi.i-);  -al,  -inl.  ]  The  same  as  PARADISAIC-  (q.v.). 

'•  Within  this  book  I  found  portrayed 
Newborn,  thatpanuf.foj  love  <>t  his." 

l>.  /i.  Iliasrtli:    nta  -Vllot'O. 

p&r  vdlse,  'par  a  dice,  'par  ad-ys,  s.    [Fr. 
}><i nnlis,  from  Lat.  ixirattismt;    (ir.  parrtde*.-to«  =  a 
park,  a  pleasure-ground,  an  oriental  word  used  by 
\enophon;  Heb.  pardea=ii  garden,    paradise.    Of 
Persian  origin;  O.  Pers.  paradttsas;  Pers.  &  Arab. 
Jirdans,  pl.fdradls—a  garden,  paradise ;  cf .  Sansc. 
;mAic/cf<i  =  a  foreign    country;   Zend.  puiriilv>ia  = 
inclosed;  Ital.paradiso;  Sp.  &  Port.  paraiso.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

'J.  A  place  of  bliss;  a  region  of  felicity  and  de- 
light. 

"Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise." 

Baron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 
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3.  A  state  of  felicity  and  delight ;  happiness. 

"Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise." 

OYay:  Eton  College. 

4.  The  abode  of  sanctified  souls  after  death. 
"To-day  .halt  thou  be   with  me   in  paratlise." — Luke 

ii. ii.  )::. 

II.  Technically: 
*1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  private  apartment ;  a  study. 

(2)  The  private  appurtenances  to  a  convent. 

(3)  A  parvis  (q.v.). 

'2.  Script.:  luthe  A.  V.  theword  Paradise  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Hebrew  word 
parde«  is  found  in  Neh.  ii.  8.,  where  in  the  A.  V.  it 
is  rendered  "forest,"  and  in  Ecclos.  ii.  5.  and  Song 
of  Solomon  iv.  la,  whore  it  is  rendered  ''orchard. 
The  R.  V.  translates  the  first  and  second  "park" 
and  the  third  "garden,"  or,  on  the  margin,  "para- 
dise." The  word,  which  was  of  Aryan  origin, 
specially  referred  to  the  tree-studded  harks  around 
Persian  palaces,  and  the  LXX.  applied  the  word 
paradetto*  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  [EDEN.]  The 
word  paradise  occurs  three  times  iu  the  A.  V.  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  the  place  to  which  Jesus 
and  the  penitent  thief  went  the  day  that  they  died 
(Luke  xxiii.  43).  St.  Paul  was  caught  up  into  it, 
and  identified  it  with  the  third  heaven  (cf.  2  Cor. 
xii.  2,  4).  With  analogies  still  preserved  to  the 
Mrthb  Eden,  the  tree  of  life  is  in  its  midst  (cf. 
Rev.  it.  7  with  Gen.  ii.  9.) 

3.  Theology:  Paradise  is  generally  used  to  mean 
heaven,  the  place  of  the  blessed. 

IF  (1)  Grains  of  Paradise:  [GRAIN,  17  (4).] 

(2)  Paradise  of  Fools:  [FOOL'S  PARADISE.] 

(3)  Paradise  of  Infants:  [LlMBUS.] 
•paradise-apple,  8.    (See  extract.] 
"Pnradlse^tpple  IB  a  curious  fruit  produced  by  grafting 

apeurmain  on  a  quince."—  H'orlidge:  cider  (1678),  p.  207. 

paradise-bird,  s. 

Ornithology:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Para- 
diseidie  (q.  v.) ;  a  bird-of-paradis*. 

"The  paradise-birds  present  the  most  wonderful  devel- 
opments of  plumage  and  the  most  gorgeous  varieties  of 


paradise-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Macropus  viridi- 
auratus  (Lacepede),  from  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Its  coloration  is  brilliant  and  it  is  fre- 
quently found  iu  aquaria. 

par  a  dls  -6-a,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [PARADISE.] 

Ornilluilogy :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Paradiseina,  (q.  v.).  Feathers  of  the  head  short, 
thick,  compressed  ;  bill  rather  long,  stout ;  culmen 
curved  to  the  emarginate  tip.  Nostrils  lateral,  con- 
cealed by  frontal  feathers ;  wings  long,  rounded ; 
tail  broad,  rounded  ;  tarsi  stout ;  claws  long,  strong, 
curved.  There  are  four  species,  from  the  Papuan 
islands:  Paradisea  apoda,  P.  raggiana,  P.  minor 
(or  papuana),  and  P.  sanguinea,  known  respect- 
ively as  the  Great,  Raggi's,  the  Lesser,  and  the  Red 
Bird  of  Paradise. 

par  a  dl? -8-an,  a.    [Eng.  paradise;  -an.]     Of 


paradoxurus 

•pir  »  dla-I-al,  a.  F  English  paradis(e) ; -ia/.] 
The  vuno  as  PARADISIACAL  (q.  v.). 

*pSr-a  dlj'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  paradi»(e);  -mil.] 
Paradisaic. 

"Our  Pftradlntan  bard  iutroduceaEvedressingasallet." 
— Evelyn:  Acetarla. 

•pir-a-dls  Ic,  par  a  dls  -Ic  al,  a.  [English 
paradit(e) ;  -ic,  -tca..J  Paradisiacal. 

"Hence  we  inherit  such  a  life  a.  thU, 
Dead  of  itself  la  paradisic  blis.." 

Broome:  True  and  False  Religion. 

p5r  a  d6s,  s.  [Fr.,  from  parer=to  guard,  and 
do8=thoback.J 

Fort  if. :  A  traverse  covering  the  interior  of  a  work 
from  reverse  fire. 

P&r-a-dSx,  *par-a-doxe,  s.  [French  paradoxe, 
from  Lat.  paradoxtw;  Gr.  puradoxo»=contrary  to 
opinion,  strange:  para  — against,  beyond,  and  doxa 

an  opinion,  a  notion;  dokeo=\a  seem;  Sp.  para- 
doja;  Ital.  paradossa.]  A  tenet  or  statement  con- 
trary to  received  opinion ;  an  assertion  which  is 
contrary  to  appearance,  and  seemingly  absurd, 
impossible,  or  at  variance  with  common  sense,  but 
which  may,  on  examination,  be  found  to  bo  per- 
fectly correct  and  well  founded. 

"A  great  part  of  the  world  reject  them  all,  as  absolute 
paradoxes.  —  South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

•par  a-d8x -al,  a.  [Eng.  paradox;  -a I.]  Para- 
doxical. 

"Their  new  paradoxal  conceits." — Bp.  Hall:  Peace- 
maker, g  21. 

par  a  d8x-8r,  ».  [Eng.  paradox;  -er.]  One 
who  proposes  or  puts  forward  a  paradox. 

"  Everyone  who  attacks  the  direct  and  indirect  conw- 
quences  of  mathematics  'I  shall  call  a  paradoxer,  and 
his  system  n  paradox,'  the  term  being  used  in  theapproxi. 
mate  sense  of  'crotchet.'"— British  Ouarterlu  Keviea, 
Ivii.  276. 

P&r-a  d5x  -Ic-al,  "•    [Eng.  paradox;  -ira(.] 
1.  Inclined  to  paradoxes  or  notions  contrary  to 
received  opinion. 


c-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  paradoxical; 
-iy.l  In  a  paradoxical  manner;  in  a  manner  seem- 
ingly absurd  or  impossible. 

par-a-d6x  -Ic-al-nSss,   s.    [Eng.   paradoxical; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  paradoxical; 


par-a-d5x  I-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  para- 
dox(ides) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -idee.] 

Paloeont.:  A  family  of  Trilobita,  characteristic 
of  the  Upper  Cambrian.  Head-shield  well  devel- 
oped, crescentic,  genal  angles  produced.  Body  very 
long ;  thorax  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  segments ; 
pygidium  usually  small. 

marvelous,  and  ei'<.os=appearance.l 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Para- 
doxida?  (q.v.).  The  txxly  is  two  feet,  or  more,  in 
length;  thorax  with  sixteen  to  twenty  rings;  eyes 


disaic. 

pir -a-dlsed,  n.  [Eng.paradi8(<?);  -ed.]  Placed 
in  paradise ;  enjoying  felicity  as  of  paradise. 

par  a  dls  6  I  dse,  *.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  para- 
di'»e(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Birds  of  Paradise  ;  a  family  of  Passerine 
Birds,  "  formerly  restricted  to  about  eight  species 
of  the  more  typical  Paradise  Birds,  but  in  his  splen- 
did monograph  of  the  group,  Mr.  Elliot  has  com- 
bined together  a  number  of  forms  which  had  been 
doubtfully  placed  in  several  adjacent  families." 
(Wallace:  Geog.  Dist.  Anim.,  ii.  274.)  The  family 
differs  from  the  Coryidee,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied,  in  the  outer  being  shorter  than  the  middle, 
and  longer  than  the.  inner  toe,  the  hind  toe  being 
very  large  and  equaling  the  middle  in  length.  In 
his  monograph  on  the  family,  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot 
divides  it  into  three  sub-families:  Paradisoime, 
Epiniachiua),  and  Tectonarchinw  (q.  T.). 

par  a-dls-S-i -n8B,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  para- 
cf.xri  a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'nce.] 

Ornith.:  True  Birds  of  Paradise,  the  typical  sub- 
family of  the  Paradiseidte  (q.  v.)  Bill  stout,  rather 
straight,  males  possessing  greatly  developed  plumes 
upon  various  portions  of  their  bodies,  forming  con- 
S(.ucuousornaments  when  elevated.  Genera  :  Para- 
disea, Manucodia,  Astrapia,  Parotia,  Lophorhina. 
Diphyllodes,  Xanthomelus,  Cicinnurus,  Paradi- 


is  the  largest  British  trilobite.  Sometimes  called 
Olenidw. 

par-a  dox-ld  -I-an,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  paradox- 
id(es)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -tun.] 

Geol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characterized  by  the 
prevalence  of  Paradoxides  (q.  T.)  . 

"The  lowest  Cambrian,  Harlech,  Longmynd,  and  Me- 
nevian  groups  may  be  fairly  termed  Paradoxidian." — 
Phillips:  deal.,  pt.  ft.  (ed.  Etherldge),  p.  40. 

par  -a~d5x  1st,  ».     [Eng.  paradox;   -ist.]     The 
same  as  PARADOXER  (q.  v.). 
"A  paradoxlst   as   audacious  as  the  Dean." — London 

par  a-dox  Ite,  8u68..  [Eng.  paradox;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Mia.:  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  an  ortho- 
clase  (q.  v.),  found  in  the  tin  veins  at  Marienberg, 
Saxony.  He  subseciuently  included  all  orthoclase 
found  in  tin  lodes  in  other  places. 

par-a-d6x-5l -6-£jf,  8.  [English  paradox;  snfif. 
•ology.}  The  use  of  paradoxes. 

"Perpend  the  difficulty,  which  obscurity,  or  unavoid- 
able parodo.ro.opj/,  must  put  upon  the  attempter."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors.  (To  the  Keader. ) 

par  -a-d8x-ure,  8.  [PABADOXUBUS.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Paradoxurus  (q.  v.). 


,  ..   .  '    _  ..  „„-„.»;«,•„,„.  i    TI,« 

»*• 
samo  «3  PARADISAICAL  (q.v.).  (C.  Kingslty  :  Alton 

~5»     °     I! 

par-a-dl  SI  -?i  cal,  a.    [Lat.  parodisiaciw.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  paradise;  paradisaic. 


animal  to  curl  its  long  tail  downward  into  a  coil.] 
Zoology:  Palm-cat;  a  genus  of  Viverridw! 
Molars  l-i;  the  feet  plantigrade;  the  claws  htlf 
retractile  ;  no  anal  pouch  ;  tail  convolute.  Ten 
species  are  known.  Paradoxuru*  typus,  the  Com- 
mon  Paradoxure,  has  a  blackish  body,  with  some 


bfli,    b(5y;     pout,    ](Swl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


paradoxy 

obscure  longitudinal  bamU  on  the  flanks,  a  black 
tail,  and  a  white  spot  below  tho  eye.  It  is  found  in 
India. 

pir    a  d5x-jf,  nbtt.    [Eng.   paradox;  -».]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  paradoxical. 


•par    a  dr6me,  «.    (Fr.,  fnnn<ir.  /Ki 
that  may  bo  run  through  :   ;itirii</riim<-in,  -  aor. 
Inttn.  of  iiurtitrrch6=torun  through.] 

Greek  Antitj.:  An  uncovered  space  where  wrest- 
lers exvrci.-c'l. 

pir  af  fin,  pir  af  fine,  tubtt.  [Lat.porum= 
littli-,  and  ii^inu=akin.] 

1.  Chemistry: 

(1)  A  solid,  fatty  substance,  produced  along  with 
other  substuiices  in  the  dry  or  <lc^tructiv«ilistilla- 
tion  of  various  organic  matters,  such  as  coal,  bitu- 
minous shale,  lignite,  peat.  &c.,  at  a  low  red  heat. 
It  is  found  along  with  liquid  oils  in  petroleum,  and 
in  the  native  state  in  coal  and  bituminofis  -irnta, 
known  as  fossil-wax,   ozokerite.  Ac.    Paraflin  is  a 
mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons,  probably  homo- 
logiu-  of  marsh  BUS  of  lii«h  atomic  weight.    \\  hen 
puro  it  in  colorless,  tran-lnciTit,  without  taste  or 
smell,  has  a  density  of  alxmt  't«7,  melts  from  45    to 
65",  boils  at  871)'.  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
•now-white  needles.    It  i»  acted  upon  with  great 
difficulty  by  other  sul>stancrs,  lieuce  its  name. 

(2)  (PI.::    A     homologous     SITICS    of     saturated 
hydrocarbons,  havim,-  a  K''iierol  formula,  CnHjp4-i 
methane,  or  marsh  gas,  ('Hi.  being  lowest  in  the 
series.     Many  of    tho    parafflni   are    found    ready 
formed  in  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils. 

i.  .Win.:  A  name  adopted  for  a  group  of  native 
hydrocarbon",  having  tho  general  composition: 
Carbon,  W71  ;  hydrogen,  14'2»=100.  It  embraces 
the  species  Urpothite,  Hatchottite,  Ozocerite,  Zie- 
trisikiie.  and  fclaterite  (see  those  words.) 

paraffin-oil,  ».    [PETROLEUM.] 
•pa  rif    fle,  s.    [Fr.  parafe=u  flourish  after  a 
signature.]    Ostentatious  display. 

"These   grand   paraffle   o*    ceremonies."—  Scott:  Antl- 
,  ch.  ixi. 


•pir  a  frint,  «.  [Prcf.  pura-,  and  Eng.  front, 
I.]  A  superfrontal  (q.  v.).  (Heylin:  Reformation, 
i.  281.) 

•par  a  gal,  subst.  [Fr.  partgal.]  A  companion. 
(Richard  (lie  ftedeles,  I.  71.) 

pir  a  gas  -trie,  adj.  [Prcf.  para-,  and  English 
gastric.  ] 

Zool.:  A  term  applied  to  two  canals  given  off 
from  the  funnel  of  tho  Ctcnophora.  They  run  par- 
allel to  the  digestive  sac—one  on  each  side,  and  ter- 
minate circally  before  reaching  the  oral  extremity. 

pir  age  (age  us  Ig),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
paraticum,  from  Lat.  par=oquiil.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Birth,  parentage,  equality  of  con- 
dition. 

"Ye  are  a  man  in  this  towneof  great  paragr,  and  may 
do  moche."  —  Berner*:  f  rui'saarf;  (/run.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  hi. 

2.  Feudal  Law:  Equality  of  name,  blood,  or  dig- 
nity, but  especially  of  land,  in  a  division  among 
heirs;  equality  of  condition  between  persons  hold- 
ing equal  portions  of  a  fee. 

"Rethought  ifa  diMparagement  to  have  a  parage  with 
any  of  his  rank."—  Uackel:  Life  of  William*,  11.  118. 

pir  a  gen  e  sis,  «.  [Prof,  para-,  and  Eng.,&c., 
genriti*  (q.  v.).  ] 

1.  .Miii.:  The  occurrence  of  two  or  more  minerals 
in  tho  same  lode,  as  barite  with  oxides  of  man- 
ganene,  serpentine  with  hypersthcno  and  .-chiller 

•par. 

2.  Phytiol.:  Hybridism  (q.  v.). 

pir  a  gin  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Or.  gennaO 
"to  prtxluce.  |  Originating  in  the  character  of  tho 
germ.  Used  of  peculiarities  of  structure  existingin 
an  individual  organism  from  tho  first.  (Dana.) 

pir  >  g!6b  U  lln,  subst.  [Prof,  para-,  and  Eng. 
globulin.} 

i'li-  in.:  Obtained  as  a  fine  granular  substance 
when  a  brisk  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed 
into  fresh  blood  serum  diluted  ten  times  with  water. 
It  dissolves  in  water  saturated  with  oxygon,  and  in 
dilute  saline  solutions. 

Pir  -a  g6  gi,  «pir  -a  g«  gf  ,  ».  [Lat.  paragoge, 
from  Or.  par(igf>ye  =  a  leading  past,  alteration,  par- 


, 

?"?=tP'**<*  past:  para  =  beside,  beyond, 
to  load,  to  drive;  Fr.  paraooj*.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  add  it  ion  of  a  letter  or  syllable 
at  thn  end  of  a  word.    Instances  are  frequent  in 
r.nehsn;  thns,  in  sound,  tyrant,  aucienf,  the  tinal 
letters  are  paragogic. 

2.  Anat.it  Surg.:  ('captation,  reduction.    (Dun- 
gluon.)    An  old  term  for  adaptation  in  the  form  of 
bones:  thono  which  were  thus  easier  of  reduction 
when  dislocated  were  termed  paraaogntera  by  Hii>- 
pocratos.     (Mni/, 
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pir  a  g6g  Ic,  pir  a  g6g  1C  al,  a.  [En*,  par- 
agityfei ;  -if,  -irui.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  paragoge ; 
lengthening  n  word  by  tho  addition  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  ;  added  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

paragogic-letters,  >.  pi. 

Philol.:  A  term  applied  to  letters  in  the  Semitic 
languages  which,  by  their  addition  to  tin-  ordinary 
form  ofa  word,  emphasize  it  or  mark  gome  change 
in  the  sense. 

par  a  g&n,  *par-a  gone, «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Sp. 
pur<i£/oM  =  a  paragon,  from  para  con=  in  comparison 
with;  Fr. jiaranuon;  Ital. paragone.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  model  of  excellence ;  a  pattern  of  perfection ; 
something  of  supremo  excellence. 

"She  IB  an  earthly  paragon." 
Shakesp.:  Two  (Jentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  companion,  a  comrade,  a  mate,  a  fellow. 
"Some  of  their  pride,  some  paragon*  dtsdayning." 

Sptnter:  P.  <J.,  IV.  I.  13. 

3.  Emulation,  rivalry. 

"Full  many  feate  adventurous 
Performed  in  purui/onr  of  proudest  men." 

Spenser:  F,  «.,  III.  ill.  M. 

4.  A  match  for  trial  of  excellence. 

••  Deign'd  with  her  the  paragon  to  make." 

Spen»er:   Mulopotmos. 

5.  A  curious  pattern  in  a  garden. 

II.  Print. :  A  size  of  type  between  Great  Primer 
and  Double  Pica, 
par    a  g6n,  r.  t.  &  i.    [PARAGON,  ».] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  servo  as  a  pattern  or  model  for ;  to  excel. 

"He  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  compare,  to  parallel. 

"That  bright  star  to  Satan  paragoned." 

Milton:  P.  I..,  x.  426. 

3.  To  rival,  to  cqna),  to  admit  comparison  with. 

"  Whose  prowense  paragon*  saw  never  living  wight." 
Spenur:  F.  Q.,  III.  il.  13. 

B.  Intransitive:    To   pretend  to  comparison   or 
equality. 

par  a  g6  -nlte,  «.  [Or.  paroo<)=to  mislead;  n 
connect.,  and  &utf.  -iff  \M  in.'.] 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral  consisting  of  minute 
scales,  with  mica-like  cleavage.  Hardness,  J-.'i  :> ; 
specific  gravity,  2'779-2'89S;  luster,  pearly;  color, 
yellowish,  grayish, green ;  translucent.  Essentially 
a  hydrateu  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda.  Dana 
regards  it  as  a  hydrous  soda  mica,  and  includes  it 
in  his  margarophyllite  section  of  hydrous  silicates ; 
others  regard  it  as  a  soda  damourito.  The  mvcalled 
talc-schist  of  Monto  Campione,  which  incloses 
staurolito  and  cyanite,  is  composed  principally  of 
this  mineral. 

paragonlte-schlst,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  mica-schist  found  in  the  Swiss  Alps  in 
which  the  mica  is  partly  or  wholly  replaced  by 
paragonite  (q.  v.). 

par  -a-gon-Ize,  r.  t.  [English  paragon,  s. ;  -/;<•.] 
to  compare. 

"  Falre  women  whose  eioellencie  is  discovered  by  i><u-,i- 
gontzing  or  Betting  one  to  another." — Puttenham:  English 
Pottle,  bk.  ill.,  cli.  m. 

par  a  gon  less,  a.  [Eng.  paragon,  s. ;  -lest.'] 
Unsurpassed. 

"ThiBpara0onf<««  fish-town."— Xashe:  Lenten  Stitffe. 

par  a  gram,  x.  [Or.  paroaramma=that  whicli 
one  writes)  beside:  para  =  boside,  and  oramma=a 
writing.]  A  play  upon  words ;  a  pun. 

"Some  striking  parngram." — Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  lv., 
let  t.  18. 

par  a  gram  -ma  list,  s.  [Greek  paragramma 
{genit.  paragrammatos).]  A  punster. 

"The  greatest  paragrammatttt  among  the  moderns." — 
Addtton:  Spectator,  No.  61. 

par  a  gran  dine,  s.  [Ital.,  from  parare=to 
guard  against,  and  grandin  =  hail,  from  Latin 
grando  (genit.  grandinis).]  An  instrument  to  avert 
occurrences  of  hailstorms ;  a  paragrele. 

par  a  graph,  'par  a  grade,  'par  graffe, 
•pyl  crafte,  *pll  crow,«.  [Fr.  paragraphr,  from 
Cow  I. at.  parngrnphum,  ace.  of  parayraphiu=a 
paragraph  ;  from  Or.  i>araijraphot=f.  line  or  stroke 
drawn  in  tho  margin:  r>ara  =  oestde.  and  grapho— 
to  write ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  paragraftt.]  [PAHAPH, 
MM.] 

1.  A  reference-mark  1 "  ' ;  a  mark  used  to  denote  a 
division  in  tho  text ;  a  marginal  note  placed  to  call 
attention  in  a  text  or  to  indicate  a  change  of  sub- 
ject. 

-.  A  distinct  portion  of  a  discourse;  a  short  pas- 
sage of  a  work ;  a  section  of  a  writing  or  chapter 


paralactic 


which  refers  to  one  particular  point.  It  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  sentences,  and  is  sometimes 
marked  by  tho  character  ^,  but  more  frequently  by 
a  break  in  the  composition  or  line-.. 

"That  which  the  Oreeke  book  divideth  by  chapters  and 
partiyropAS." — Ascham:  Toxophiluf,  bk.  i. 

3.  A  short  passage ;  a  brief  notice. 

"  Such  reputation  as  they  may  obtain  from  a  three-line 
paroyropn  In  the  corner  of  a  newspaper." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

pir   a  graph,  r.  t.  [PARAGRAPH,*.]  [PARAPH,!-.] 

1.  To  mark  in  the  margin ;  to  sign  with  one's 
initials. 

"  The  clerk  by  whom  they  are  to  be  allowed,  that  1» 
paragraphed." — Evelyn:  State  of  France. 

2.  To  form  into  paragraphs ;   to  write  in  para- 
graphs. 

3.  To  mention  in  a  paragraph  or  short  notice. 

"  I  am  sneered  at  by  my  acquaintances  and  parayrapAid? 
by  the  newspapers."— Sheridan:  Scnool  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

pir -a  graph-Sr,  «.  [Eug.  paragraph;  -en]  A 
writer  of  paragraphs  ;  a  paragrapbist. 

"The  paragraphera  of  that  time  often  depend  upon 
wholesale  abuse  for  their  stock  in  trade."— Scrtbncr'* 
Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  787. 

pir  a  graph  -Ic,  pir  a  graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
paragraph;  -ir,-ica/.]  Pertaining  to  a  paragraph ; 
consisting  of  paragraphs,  divisions,  or  sections. 

"It  .  .  .  gave  a  paragraphic  air  to  hi*  criticisms." 
— Scrtbner'i  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  110. 

par  a  graph  Ic  al  ly\  a.  [Eng.  paragraph- 
ical; -/.</•  I  By,  or  in,  paragraphs. 

par  a  graph  1st,  K.  [English  paranropfc;  -i'«(.J 
One  who  writes  paragraphs  or  brief  notices. 

tpar  a  graph  1st  1C  al,  a.  [Eug.  paragraph; 
•iWiVn/.  |  Tho  same  as  PARAGRAPHIC  (q.T.). 

par  a  grele  ,  «.  [French,  from  parer=to  guard 
agaiust,  and  grele  =  hail.J  A  small  lightning-con- 
ductor set  up  oy  means  of  a  pole  in  French  vine- 
yards to  aid  in  drawing  off  the  electricity  from  the 
atmosphere  over  them.  The  intention  is  to  prevent 
tho  occurrence  of  hailstorms.  Arago  proposed  that 
tho  conductors  should  be  raised  and  supported  by 
small  balloons  connected  by  slender  wires  or  chains; 
with  the  ground.  |  I'M:  M.KAMUXK.  | 

Par-a-guay  (u  as  w),».    [See  def.] 
Qeog.:  A  state  of  South  America,  south  and  west 
of  Brazil. 
Paraguay-tea,*. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  infusion  of  tho  leaves  of  Ilex 
paraguensis,  and  that  tree  itself.  The  leaves,  which 
when  green  taste  liko  those  of  mallow,  are  roasted, 
dried,  and  almost  pulverized.    Three  kinds  of  it 
exist;  the  first,  the  half  expanded  buds;  the  second, 
the  leaves  stripped  of  the  ribs ;  and  tho  third,  tho 
loaves  unstripped.  These  are  put  in  a  teapot,  called 
mate  (q.  v.),  not  water  added,  and,  when  cool,  the 
infusion  is  sucked  up  through  a  tube.    The  tea  is 
used  generally  in  central  South  America. 

2.  I'hi-iii.:  Yerba    Mate.    The   dried   loaves    and 
twigs  of  //••.(•  paraguayensis.    They  have  been  ex- 
amined by  Stenlionsc,  who  found  them  to  contain 
1'-  per  cent,  of  caffeine. 

pir-a-hix  -jMSne,  «.    [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 

Chemistry :  CtHi*.  A  modification  of  beta  liexy- 
lone,  and  formed  from  it  by  tho  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid. 

par  a  hip  -pus,  «.  [Prcf.  para-,  and  Or.  hippot 
=  a  horse.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Perissodactylc  Ungulates 
from  tho  Pliocene  of  North  America,  having  affinity 
with  the  horse  and  tho  tapir. 

pir  a- by  -OS,  >.  (Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.hys  (genit. 
V/'fi  a  swine.] 

Palteont.:  A  genus  of  Suida,  from  tho  Lower 
Eocene  of  America.  It  was  apparently  hiulily 
specialized,  and,  as  a  genus,  short-lived.  It  attained 
a  much  greater  size  than  tho  true  lineal  forms,  and 
tho  number  of  its  teeth  was  much  reduced.  (Marsh; 
Introd.  <*  Succession  Vert.  Life,  p.  38.) 

pa-ra-I'-ba.  ••    [The  Brazilian  name.] 

Bot.:  Simaruba  versicolor.    [SIMARUBA.] 

•par-all,  'par  allle,  v.  (.  [  PAR  AIL,  ».]  To  dress  ; 
to  clothe. 

•par-all,  'par  allle,  «.   [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Apparel,  dress,  attire. 

"In  the paratl  of  apilgrim." 

1'terf  rtotcman,  p.  206. 

2.  Nobility ;  men  of  rank. 

par  a  11  -min-He,  «.  [Pref.  poro-,  and  Eng. 
ilmenite.] 

Mm.:  The  same  as  PARACOLUM  BITE. 

par   akeet.  *.    [  P.VKRAKEET.J 

par  a  lac  tic,  «.  [Prcf.  para-,  and  Eng.  !<ic(i'c.J 
[SARCOLACTIC.J 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     All,     father;     we,     w«t.     here,     camel,    h«r.    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pfit. 
«r,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cob,     cttre,     unite,     cor.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     m.    oe  = «;     ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 


paralbumin 

par-al  -bu-mln,  s.  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  albu- 
min. ] 

Chem.:  A  substance  found  by  Schoerer  in  a  dis- 
eased secretion.  It  differs  from  albumin  in  not 
being  completely  precipitated  on  boiling,  even  in 
presence  of  acetic  acid,  and  in  dissolving  in  water 
after  precipitation  with  alcohol. 

par  al  de  hyde,  s.  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  alde- 
hyde.] 

Chem. :  CgH^Oj.  The  solid  modification  of  alde- 
hyde. It  is  produced  by  treating  aldehyde  with 
rt  hylic  iodide  in  sealed  tubes.  Melts  at  12°,  boils  at 
123",and  has  a  vapor  density  of  4'71,  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  treble  formula  of  aldehyde,  < '.  1 1 1  '  > :. 

par  a-lelp  -sis,  pur  a,  lip  sis,  «.  [PABALEF- 
Bis.l 

pir-a-lSp  -Is,  «.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  lepis=& 
scale.  1 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Scopelidae  (q.  v.).  Head  and 
body  elongate,  compressed,  covered  with  deciduous 
scales ;  cleft  of  mouth  very  wide ;  ventrals  small ; 
opposite  or  nearly  opposite  dorsal,  which  is  short, 
and  on  hinder  part  of  body ;  adipose  fin  small ; 
caudal  emarginate.  Three  species  of  small  pelagic 
fishes  from  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

par  a  lep  sis,  pax'-a-lSp-ByS  «.  [Gr.  paraleip- 
sis  =  an  omission  or  leaving  out ;  para  =  beside, 
beyoud,  and  Ieipo=to  leave.] 

Shet.:  A  pretended  or  apparent  omission  ;  afigure 
by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  pass  by  what  at  the 
same  time  he  really  mentions ;  as,  "  I  do  not  speak 
of  my  advorsary'sscandalous  venality  and  rapacity ; 
I  take  no  notice  of  his  brutal  conduct;  I  do  not 
speak  of  his  treachery  and  malice." 

tpa-ra'-ll-an,  «.  [Gr.  paralos=by  or  near  the 
sea:  para=beside,  and  Anfs  — thu  sea.]  A  dweller 
by  the  sea. 

par-a-ll-pim  -6-na,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  paraleipomena 
=  things  omitted;  paraleipO=to  omit.]  Things 
omitted ;  a  supplement  containing  something  omit- 
ted in  a  preceding  work.  The  Books  of  Chronicles 
were  so  called  by  the  I A  \.,  and  the  name  is  re- 
tained in  the  Vulgate. 

par  al  lac  -tic,  par  al-lac -tlc-al,  a.  [French 
piinillnctique;  Gor.  parallaktiscli.]  Pertaining  to 
parallax  (q.  v.). 

parallactic-ellipse,  s. 

Astron.:  An  ellipse  described  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  sky  when  its  parallax  is  observed 
from  the  successive  spots  occupied  by  the  earth  in 
her  annual  revolution.  It  is  from  this  parallactic 
nllipsu  that  the  distances  of  some  few  fixed  stars 
have  boon  approximately  determined.  (Ball:  Story 
of  the  ffeaeeni,  p.  413.) 

parallactic-iustrumeut,  s. 

Astron. :  An  instrument  invented  by  Ptolemy  for 
determining  the  moon's  parallax.  (Ptolemy :  Al- 
magest, bk.  v.,  ch.  xii.) 

p&r-al  lax,  s.  [Gr.  paral(ojis=(I)  an  alterna- 
tion, (2)  change,  (3)  parallax  (see  below)  ;  Gr.  par- 
allasso^to  make  tilings  alternate:  /xira^froru  be- 
Bide,  and  «Mo«jo=to  change ;  lt&\.  paratlasse;  Ger. 
AFr.parai/oj-e.] 

1.  Astron, :  The  difference  between  the  position  of 
a  heavenly  body  as  viewed  from  a  station  on  the 
earth's  surface  and  as  it  would  bo  if  soen  from  the 
center  of  our  planet.  It  is  measured  by  an  angle, 
of  which  the  point  is  formed  by  the  heavenly  body, 
while  the  straight  lines  inclosing  it  touch  the  ob- 
server's position  and  the  center  of  the  earth.  (Airy : 
Pop.  Astronomy,  ed.  6th,  p.  142.)  The  parallax  of 
the  sun  is  between  8  and  9 ",  and  that  of  the  moon 
about  a  degree  and  a  half.  (Ibid., pp.  209, 210.) 

f2.  Optics:  The  difference  in  the  position  of  an 
object  produced  when  the  wires  are  not  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  object-glass. 

H  (1)  Angle  of  parallax  : 

Optics:  The  angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn 
from  an  object,  one  to  the  center  of  each  eye. 

(2)  Annual  parallax : 

(a)  The  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  parallax,  if 
any  is  visible,  of  a  star  when  viewed  from  two  op- 
posite points  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  annual  par- 
allax of  the  stars  is  not  in  any  case  certainly  2  ',and 
in  every  case  but  one,  unquestionably  less  than  a 
single  second. 

(6)  Sometimes  the  difference  in  the  position  of  a 
star  as  viewed  from  the  sun  and  from  the  earth  at 
the  extremity  of  her  orbit ;  in  other  words,  with  a 
base-line  of  half  her  orbit. 

(3)  Binocular  parallax: 

Optics :  The  difference  between  the  position  of  an 
object  as  seen  with  the  one  eye  and  with  the  other, 
the  head  remaining  unmoved. 

(4)  Concentric  parallax:   The  same  as  Diurnal 
parallax. 

(5)  Diurnal  parallax:  The  same  as  Geocentric 
parallax  (q.  v.). 

(6)  Geocentric  parallax: 

Astron. :  Theparallax  of  a  heavenly  body  when  in 
the  horizon.  The  term  is  specially  used  of  the 

boll,    bo7;     ptffct,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;    thin,    this;     gin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del.. 
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moon.    When  in  the  horizon  the  parallax  is  greater 
than  when  the  moon  U  in  any  other  position. 

(7)  Horizontal  equatorial  parallax : 

Astron. :  As  the  radii  of  the  earth  are  not  all 
equal,  it  is  needful  to  decide  which  to  use  in  calcu- 
lating the  moon's  horizontal  parallax.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  term  equatorial  means  that  the  equator 
is  the  particular  radius  which  has  been  employed, 
as  it  actually  is  by  most  astronomers.  The  moon's 
horizontal  equatorial  parallax  varies  from  54'  to 
1°  1'  15".  the  difference  arising  from  theelliptic  orbit 
in  which  the  luminary  moves.  (Airy:  Pop.  Astron., 
p.  165.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  is  computed  by 
moans  other  equatorial  horizontal  parallax.  Theo- 
retically speaking,  that  of  the  sun  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  a  similar  way ;  but,  the  figures  being  small, 
a  minute  error  in  them  would  inako  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  results  of  computations  founded  on 
them.  Hence  other  methods  are  adopted.  [SUN, 
TRANSIT.] 

(8)  Parallax  in  altitude: 

Astron. :  The  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body  when 
it  has  risen  to  a  certain  altitude  above  the  horizon. 

par  al-lel, *par'-a-lell,  a. &s.  [O. Fr. parallele, 
from  Lat.  parallelus;  Gr.ipuraWcJo«=parallel,  side 
by  side,  from  para=besido,  and  a//e7oa=ono  an- 
other; Sp.  paralelo ;  Ital.  parallelo,  paralello.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Having  the  same  tendency  or  direction ;  tend- 
ing to  the  same  end  or  result. 

(2)  Continuing  the  resemblance  through    many 
particulars ;  similar ;  running  on  all  fours ;  corre- 
sponding. 

"Compare  the  words  and  phrases  in  one  place  of  an 
author,  with  the  Hume  in  other  placet*  of  the  name  author, 
which  are  generally  called  parallel  places."  —  Watts: 
Logic. 

II.  Geom.:  Having  the  same  direction  and  ovorj'- 
whore  equidistant  from  each  other.  [PARALLEL- 
LINES.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  lino  which  throughout  its  whole  length  lies 
in  the  same  direction  with,  and  is  everywhere  equi- 
distant from,  another  or  others. 

"  That's  done 
As  near  as  the  eitremest  ends  of  parallels." 

Shake-up. :  Truilita  ami  Cressida,  i.  3. 

(2)  Direction  parallel  or  conformable  to  that  of 
another  line. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Conformity  or  resemblance  continued  through 
many  particulars ;  resemblance ;  correspondence  in 
essential  points ;  similarity. 

"The  parallel  holds  In  the  galnlessnees,  aa  well  as 
laboriousnesa  of  the  work." — Decay  <</  ri>  t  u. 

(2)  A  comparison  made ;  as,  to  draw  a    parallel 
between  two  events. 

"Such  a  parallel  is  as  absolutely  erroneous  as  anything 
can  be." — Whitney.-  Language,  ch.  xi. 

(3)  An  equal :  a  counterpart ;  something  equal  or 
similar  to  another  in  all  essential  points. 

"  The  hatred  of  which  Jeff reys  was  the  object  was  with- 
out a  parallel  in  our  history." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xlv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  A  wide  trench  parallel  to  the  attacked 
work,  for  protecting   the  besieging  troops.     The 
parallels  connect   the  approaches   or   zigzags   by 
which  advances  are  made  on  besieged  works. 

2.  Oeog. :  A  line  on  a  globe  or  map  marking  the 
latitude ;  a  circle  or  part  of  a  circle  parallel  to  the 
equator. 

3.  Print.:  A  reference-mark  (II). 

parallel-bar, ». 

1.  Steaming.:   A  rod  in  the  side-lever  engine, 
forming  a  connection  with   the  pump   rods   and 
studs  along  the  center  line  of  the  levers. 

2.  (PI.):  Bars  fixed  at  a  certain  height  above  the 
ground,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  on  which  to 
practice  gymnastic  exercises. 

parallel-circles,  subst.  pi.  Those  circles  of  the 
sphere  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  each  other; 
every  system  of  Mich  circles  has  a  common  axis, 
and,  consequently,  their  poles  are  also  common. 
[CONCENTRIC.] 

parallel-coping,  s. 

Build. :  Coping  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  it 
is  used  to  cope  inclined  surfaces,  such  as  gables, &c. 

parallel-Hie,  s.  A  file  which  has  no  taper,  but 
preserves  its  size  from  tang  to  point.  One  which  is 
flat  and  strictly  correct  is  known  as  a  dead-parallel 
file. 


parallel 

parallel-forces, «.  pi. 

Mi'ch. :  Forces  which  act  in  directions  parallel  to> 
each  other. 

IT  Center  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces :  The  point 
at  which  the  resultant  of  the  system  may  be  sup- 
posed to  act,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the 
parallel  forces. 

parallel-knife,  subst.  Two  knife-blades  in  one 
handle,  set  parallel  to  each  other,  with  one  or  more 
screws  to  regulate  their  distance.  A  microtome 
(q.v.). 

parallel-lathe,  ».  A  small  bench-tool  for  den- 
tists', jewelers',  and  watchmakers'  use. 

parallel-lines, «.  pi. 

1.  Geom.:  Two  straight  linos  are  parallel  to  each 
other  when  they  lie  in  the  same  direction.    It  fill- 
lows  from  this  definition,  (1)  that  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  same  plane;  (2)  that  they  cannot 
intersect  how  far  soever  both  may  be  prolonged. 
Any  number  of  straight  lines  aro  parallel  to  each 
other  when  they  have  the  same  direction,  or  when, 
they  are  respectively  parallel  to  a  given  straight 
lino. 

2.  Mil.:  The  same  as  PARALLEL,  s.,  B.  II.  1. 
parallel-motion, ». 

1.  Mechanics:  A  device  invented  by  James  Watt,, 
designed  to  connect  the  piston  and  pump  rods  of  a 
steam-engine  with  the  working  beam  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  former  shall  move  in  straight  lines. 
The  principle  of  the  mechanism  consists  in  the  fact 
that   in  every  parallelogram,  throe   anglos  boimr 
attached  and  revolving  in  arcs  of  circles,  the  fourtn 
will  continue  nearly  in  a  straight  line  of  movement. 

2.  Music:  The  movement  of  two  or  more  parts  at 
fixed  intervals,  as   thirds,  sixths.    Parallel  Hfths 
are  under  certain  limitations  forbidden.    [CONSEO 
DTIVES.] 

parallel-planes,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  Planes  lying  in  the  same  direction. 

parallel-rod,  s. 

Steaming. :  A  rod  connecting  the  crank-pins  of 
the  driving-wheels. 

parallel-ruler,  subst.  A  draughtsman's  instru- 
ment for  drawing  parallel  linos.  It  consists  of  two 
rectangular  rules  of  wood  or  motal  connected  by 
cross  pieces,  usually  of  brass  of  equal  length,  and 
so  attached  by  a  hinge  joint,  that  the  two  rulera 
may  be  made  to  recede  from  or  approach  toward 
each  other  at  pleasure,  so  that  if  one  remains  fast 
the  other  will  constantly  bo  parallel  to  it. 

parallel-sailing,  s. 

Navig. :  Sailing  on  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

parallel-sphere,  sul/st.  In  spherical  projections 
that  position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  circles  of 
latitude  are  all  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

parallel-vise,  s.  A  vise  whose  jaws  move  in 
exact  parallelism,  a  bar  on  one  slipping  in  a  socket 
in  the  other. 

parallels  of  declination,  s.  pi. 
Astron.:  Small  circles  of    the   celestial   sphere 
parallel  to  the  equator, 
parallels  of  latitude,  s.  pi. 

1.  Astron.:  Those  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere 
whose  planes  aro  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

2.  Navig.:  [ LATITUDE,  f  (4).] 

par  -al-181,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PARALLEL,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  place  or  make  parallel  to  another ;  to> 
set  so  as  to  keep  the  same  direction  with,  and  an 
equal  distance  from,  something  else. 

"Theneedle  .  .  .  doth  parallel  and  place  itself  upon 
the  true  meridian." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  11.. 
oh.il 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  parallel  or  conformable  to  something 
else. 

"HislifelsparoIM'd 

Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice." 
SHakeap.:  Meatnre  for  Measure.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  furnish  an  equal  to ;  to  match. 

3.  To  rival,  to  equal. 

"  Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel' ft  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  born  to  shine." 

Huron:  Chi  lot  Harold,  IT.  40. 

4.  To  correspond  to. 

'  •  That  he  stretched  out  the  north  over  the  empty  places, 
seems  to  parallel  the  expression  of  David,  He  at  retched 
out  the  earth  upon  the  waters."— Burnet:  Theory  of  (A* 
Earth. 

5.  To  compare. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  like  or  equal ;  to  correspond* 
to  agree. 

"Sound  paralleleth  in  many  other  things  with  th» 
sight,  and  radiation  of  things  invisible."— Bacon:  .Vaf. 
llist.,  §  125. 


parallelable 


3004 


paramidobenzoic-acid 


par  -al-181-a-ble,  n.    [English  parallel;  -<iM,-.1      par-al-l8l-6-p!  -pSd,  par -al-lSl-6 -pi  -p8  d8n,       par-a-ma -cl-um,  ».    [Gr.  parome*e»=oblong.] 
That  may  or  can  bo  paralleled  or  equaled.  «.    [L:it.  parallelepipedun,  from  Gr.  parallelepipe-       ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Paramie- 

don  =  a  body  with  parallel  surfaces,  from  parallelos    cidw,  from  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  abundant  in 


"Our  duty  is  seconded  with  such  nti  advantage  as  is 
not  poralMoNflB  all  the  world  beside."— /(;..  HoH:  Ko 
mairu,  p.  277. 

par  al  181  I  nlrved.  u.  [Eng.  parallel ;  i  con- 
nect..anil  Nt rn-it.  \ 

l:<'f'i  nit : 

I.  H,i  v  ink,'  ni'.-irl>  parallel  vr'ins,  as  in  grasses,  or 
PVI-II  somewhat  curved,  as  iuUutli-'y  of  tlio  valley. 
</«•  r, /,„/,>/;<•.) 

-.  Having  the  lateral  ribs  Rtraight,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  the  alder  tree.  (Michel.) 

par    al  181  Igm,  «.    [Fr.  parallelling,  from  Gr. 
pitrallflittiuofi,  f ruin parallclmt— parallel  (Q.  v.i.J 
>    I.  Lit.:  Tlieqnality  or  state  of  being  parallel. 


par  a  mag  net  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
nui'jtH'tic.  |  Magnetic,  as  opposed  to  diamagnotic. 
(Faraday.) 

par  a  mag  net  ism,  .-;.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
m<(tint'ti#m.] 

Magnet itm :  Magnetism  as  opposed  to  diam.lg- 
ILetism;  attraction  as  opposed  to  repulsion. 

par  a-mal-8-Ic,  a.    [Pref.  parn-,   and  English 


"As  soon  as  they  assume  the  property  of  inclosing  space,  pfir  a-lSg'-IC-al,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  English 
they  lone  the  property  of  parallelism."— Lewes. Hillary  of  logical  (q.  v.).l  Characterized  by  or  containing 
nflasapcy, t, «.  paralogism;  illogical. 


"The  wonderful  parallelisms  in  the  myths  of  the  Aryan 
world."— <•«*.•  Aryan  Mythology.  (Pref.) 

2.  A  comparison,  a  parallel. 

'"Tla  easy  to  draw  a  parallelism  between  that  ancient, 
-and  this  more  modern  nothing." — Qranvllle:  Vanity  of 
Vvamatizlnu,  ch.  xv, 

If  Parallelism  of  Hebrew  Poetry :  The  repetition 
of  the  same  sentiment  in  the  first  and  second  lines 
of  a  couplet,  as  in  Job  xxxix.  6. 

"  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  aas  free* 
Or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  osat" 

Sometimes,  as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  4-6,  there  is  a  triplet; 
at  others,  as  in  xli.  9,  a  more  complex  arrangement. 
Tho  parallelism  is  not  apparent  to  the  English 

improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  Revisers  of 
tbo  Old  Testament  in  printing  the  poetical  parts  as 
poetry. 

par  al  181  1st  -Ic,  adj.  (Eng.  parallel;  -istic.] 
•Of  the  nature-  of,  or  involving  parallelism.  (Mil- 

pir -al  lei  Ize,  i'.  f.  [Eng.  parallel;  -ize.]  To 
render  parallel. 

par  al  1811ed,  par  al  18led,  pa. 
{PABALLKI.,  r.  | 

par  al  lei  18ss,  tnlat.  [Eng.  parallel;  -lest.] 
Unparalleled,  matchless. 

"Tell  me,  gentle  boy, 
la  ahe  not  parallelless  t 

Beaum.  itFltt.:  Phllatter,  ill.  L 

pir'-ftl  lei  If,  adv.  [Eng.  parallel;  -ly.]  In  a 
parallel  manner;  with  parallelism. 

"Their  leaves  and  branches  parallflly  answering  one 
-another."— .W«rr.  Antlaole  against  Atheism.  (App.  ch.  xi.) 

par  al  lei  -6-grSm,  *par-a  181  -6  gram,  ««/«/. 
TO.  Kr.  paralelotjramme  (Fr.  pamlUiooramnic), 
from  Latin  pur<i//r/o£/rammum=a  parallelogram, 


=parallel,  and  ep»p«don  =  n  flat  surface,  from  epi=    vegetable   infusions.      Saville    Kent   records    five 
upon,  and  peo°on=tho  ground.] 

(,'<  nut. :  A  regular  solid  bounded  by  six  plane  sur- 
faces, or  parallelograms,  tho  opposite  pairs  of  which 
are  similar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each  other.  If 
the  parallelograms  are  squares,  the  solid-is  a  cube. 

par  al  181-6  pl'-pS-dSn,  8.  [PABALLELOPIPED.] 

par  al  lei  6s  t8r'-lc,  a.  [Greek  parallelos,  and 
stereos^ solid.]  (See  compound.) 

parallelosterlc-compounds, ».  pi. 

Chem.:  A  term  given  by  Scheerer  to  compounds    ,na/e,-c.j    Derived  from  maleic  "acid. 
mileren^^a^Tctol'ume^   «h'bUlu«  °«uttl       paramalelc-acld,  ,.    [FUMAHIC-ACID.] 

par  a-mil  -Ic,  a.   [Pref.  para-,  anil  Eug.  malic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  malic  acid, 
paramalic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  O<[;H^COOH  \'  Diglycollic  acid. 
Formed  by  the  dehydration  of  glycollic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  largo  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  150", 
and  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Forms 
acid  and  neutral  salts. 

par  a  mat  ta,  par  a  mat,  8.  [From  having 
been  originally  made  of  wool  imported  from  Par- 
amatta, in  Australia.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  light  twill  having  a  cotton 
warp  and  a  merino-wool  weft. 

par-a-mS  c5n'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  English 
mwoni'c.]  Derived  from  or  containing  meconio 
acid. 

pararneconic-acid,  s.    [COMENIC-ACID.] 

par  a  men  Is  per   mine,  v.    [Prefix  para-,  and 

Chem.:  (  lsHi2NO2.    A  crystalline  body  isomeric 

pa  ral    6  gjf,   s.     [Gr.  paralogia,   from  para=  Wlt".  "'enispormine,  obtained    from    the  seeds  of 

beside,  beyond ,  and  ;<x/o»=discourse,  reason.]  False  slighTfy^'Klo^n  eMi^er',  solubie'h!'  boil?ngnalcohoi 

rC"Tv,""xr'  l'"ra''*lsm'  and  in  dilute  acids,  and  melts  at  250',  volatilizing 

lhat  Methuxeluh  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the  pos-  in  whito  vapors  which  condense  like  snow  on  cold 

tertty  pi  Adam,  we  quietly  believe;  but  that  he  must  needs  bodies 

to  deny."— Browne:   I'ul-  _-    » 

•par  -a-ment,  s.     [Sp.  paranienfo  =  ornament. 


II.  Fiyuralively :  pir  -a-16-gIgm,  8.  [Fr.  paralogimne,  from  Latin 

1.  Correspondence  or  similarity  in  important  or    paraloyixmux,  from  Gr.  paralogismos=&  false  reck- 

«neutial points.  oning,    from    paraloaizomai  =  ta   reckon   wrongly: 

para  =  beside,  and  logizomai=to  reckon.] 

Logic:  A  fallacious  argument  or  false  reasoning; 
a  reasoning  which  is  false  in  point  of  form ;  that  is, 
which  is  contrary  to  logical  rules  or  formula- ;  a 
conclusion  unwarranted  by  the  premises. 

pa  ril  -6  glte,   8.     fGr.  para?ogo8=unaccount- 
able;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  inclosing 


__, CT 

much  carbonate  of  lime.    Hardness,  5'5;  specific 


Found  with  lapis  lazuli  in  the  Lake  Baikal  country, 
Asiatic  Russia, 
tp&r    a  16  glze,    v.i.     [Gr.    p<ira/ofliiiomai  =  to 


par.  or  a. 


. 

pir-a  la -mln  He,  «.     [Pref.  par-,  and  English  £T.om  farar   (Lat.  paro)=to  provide,  to  adorn.] 

aluminitr  1  °   "lrniture,   ornaments,    and    hangings   of   an 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  white  to  pale-yel-  "Payment  for  a  room  of  state, 

low    color.     Composition:     Sulphuric    acid,    14'4;  par-a-me'r -I-a, 8.  [Gr.paro 

'                         -  •—    - 


(  Weale.) 

meros,  torparfmero* 
=daily.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Apocynaceee.    Parameria  gland* 


. 
ulifrra,  is  an  extensive  climtier  in  the  tidal  forests 


alumina,  3TO;  water,  48'6=100;  corresponding  to 
tho  formula  (2AliOH)SO3+15HO.  Found  near  Halle, 
and  in  Britlany. 

pa  ral    f  sis,  eubst.    [Gr.  paralysis,  para(//"=to  of  Burmali.     It  furnishes   excellent   indiarubber. 

loose  and  take  off,  in  pass.  =  to  bo  paralyzed.]  (Calcutta  Kjchib.  Rep.) 

Pathol. :   Palsy  (q.  v.).  pa-ram  -8-t«r,  *.    [Pref. para-,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

pir-a-lft'-lc,  n.&g.  [French paralutique;  from  Math.:    A  name   given  to  a  constant   quantity 

Lat.  paralutirus;   Gr.  para/j/(ifcos=afilicUid  with  entering  the  equation  of  a  curve.    The  term  is  prin- 

palsy;  Sp.  &  Ital.  paralitico.]  cipally  used  in  discussing  the  conic  sections.    In 

A.  A»  adjective:  the  parabola  the  parameter  of  any  diameter  is  a 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  paralysis  •  resembling  par-  ""™  proportional  to  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of 

al.v-i-.  any  point  of  the  curve,  the  abscissa  and  ordinate 


from  dr.  parallcltttirammon,  neut.  sing.of  parallel-    — *—•  •  j- . 

ogrammoi>= bounded  by  parallel  linos,  from  paral-       i  Suffering  from    paralysis   or   palsy;    palsied,  PelneT  referred  to  that  diameter  and  the  tangent  at 

paralyzed.  'ts  vertex.     In   all  cases   the  parameter  of   any 

"  The  cold  shaking  paralytic  hand  "  diameter  is  equal  to  four  times  the  distance  from 

1-rlor:  Solomon,  ill.  180.  tlie  focua .'?  tlle  Tcrto?  »'  the  diameter.     The  pa- 

3.  Inclined  or  tending  to  paralysis.  rameterof  thoaxisistheleastpossible,  audiscali;  ' 


, 
the  parameter  of  the  curve.    In  the  ellipse   and 


/<•<!«= parallel (q.v.), an<f  gramma=a stroke,  aline; 

frapho=to   write,  to   draw;   Sp.   paraMogramo; 
tal.  par(illt'lfHjrammo.~] 

1.  A   four-sided    figure   or   quadrilateral    whoso 

opiM»sit»- sides  are  parallel  to  each  other,  taken  two        u  ?"v  s'j"""1^^'   vi   m^  i.nv.-.    Au   i,uu  t-ini».-tu    HUU 

and  two.    Tho  opposite  sides  are  equal  to  each         *'  ("•"*«••  One  who  is  affected  with  paralysis    hyperbola,  the   parameter  of  any   diameter   is  a 
other,  taken  in  pairs,  as  are   also   the   opposite         Palsy-  third  proportional  to  tho  diameter  and  itsconju- 

•ngles.    |  RECTANGLE.  RHOMBUS,  SOCAKE  1  •  nimiyiifi,   whose  nerves  are    .    .    .    reduced  to  the    gate.     The  parameter  of  the  transverse  axis  is  the 

11  The  term  is  popularly  applied  to  any  qnadri-    I^iV' M°  ^  i     ,'K  VT','11-'  -Derlu""    fl>ysico-Theol,Vy.    least  possible,  and  is  called  tho  parameter  of  the 
lateral  figure  of  greater  length  than  breadth  L  "  (Notes.)  curve.     In  all  of  the  conic  sections,  the  parameter 

•2.  A  pantograph.  par-a-lyt -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.paratyri'c;  -al.]   The    2*  tne  carve  is  equal  to  tho  chord  of  the  curve 

"  Showing  me  the  useof  the  paralMoaram,  by  which  he    8ame  as  PABALtTic  (q.  v.).  drawn  through  the  focus,perpendicular  to  the  axis, 

drew  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Iwfore  me,  in  little  from  a 
«"*'•.."  I!0"*  nef^  m«|i  of  KngjaDd.  that  is,  all  the  out-    The  ac 

being  paralyzed.  Astron. :  An  old'  name  for  what  are  now  known 

Fr.  paralyter;    as  tne  elements  of  the  orbits. 

par-»  m8  trl  -Us,  8. 
metritis  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  The  name  given  by  Virchow, 
Ac.,  to  Pelvic  cellulitis. 
^pSr-im-Ic.^a.  JProf.  para-,  and  English  antic.] 

—  hni*t<,n  Daily  ~Teleyraph. 

P&r  -am,  s.    [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  amide.] 

'V,.  ,„,,/,-„.•  C11A',.  A  snlistance  produced  by  the 


. 
lines."—  /VpifS:  Diart,  i)«c.  »,  1688. 

parallelogram  of  forces,  >. 


L  l»  il   Hnn   .     rifn»  i     t  \       ••      i    The  parameter  of  a  conic  section  and  the  foci  are 

J.-17  za    tlon,  8.    [Eng.  paralyz(e) ;  -arion.]    sufficient  data  for  constructing  the  curve. 
t  of  paralyzing;  the  state  or  condition  of       *1F  Parameters  of  the  orbits : 


If  two  forces  acting  on  •  partible  be  represented   in 

mivnitude  and  direction  by  stratgVt  lines  drawn  from 

•  I",  and  a  pitrBilelof?ram  b4  CDuvtrucloil  htiviiiLj 

tiou  t>)  thitt  dinffonal  of  tlie  imralleloKrum  which  IHL*M^ 
t)ir>>n^h  the  particle. 

par  al  181  6  _gram  mat -Ic,  a,  [Eng.  parallelo- 


. —    ,...i-ct   with   paralysis  or 

2.  Fig. :  To  unnerve ;   to  destroy  or   injure   the 

physical  or  mental  energy  of ;  to  render  ineffective. 

^'Strong  enough  to  embarrass  and  paralyze  its  action." 


[Pref.  para-,  and  English 


Derived  from  paramide. 
paramlc-acld,  n. 


•»    w    »»•»•**    lllau      1L,  I*.      |  H.I1K*  J^'I 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pa 


gram 

par  al  181  6- gram  mlc,  *par-»,l-l8l-6- 
mlc  al,  'par  al-18l  6  gram  Ic  al,  "-  [Eng.  par- 
iillfliHjrum ;  -ic,  -icaj.]    Having  the  nature  or  prop- 
erties ofa  parallelogram. 

"  The  table  being  iiaralleltianmteal."—Slrne:  Tristram 
«lrin  la,  iii.  213. 

•par  al  181-6  gram   mon,  s.    [Or.]  A  parallelo- 
gram iq.  v.).    (P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1U».) 


rallolo-    nation  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  sodamide.    It  is 
i-oiii. -no  with  cyanamide,  and  crystallize,  in  groups 


of  tin.-  silky  n, ..',11,.-,  melting" at  lub'Tauii  dVss^lv'in'g 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

par  a  mas  ?I  dte,  ».  pi.  [Mod  ern  Latin  para- 
mo?r(i'um);  Lat.  fern.  1,1.  adj.  suff. -iilce.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Holrtriclious  Ciliata,  consist- 
ing of  free-swimming  animalcules,  more  or  loss 
flattened  and  asymmetrical,  ciliate  throughout; 

(irnera,  I'aramn- 


cium,  Loxocephalus,  Placus,  andConcophthirus. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wc-lf,     wSrk, 


Chem.:  The  namn  given  to  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate  obtained  by  dropping  an  aminouiacal 
solution  of  paramido  into  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  gives  the 
zinc  reaction  for  cuchroic  acid,  but  its  properties 
are  not  fully  nnderstoo'1. 

par  am  Ide,  «.  [Prcf.  par-,  and  Eng.  amide.] 
I  MI.I.I.ITIMIDE.J 

par  am-1  do  b8n  l8-lc.«.  rPrefs.jmr-,  aini-ln, 
and  Eng.  tit-n  .,,,<  .|  DiTivedfromamidobenzoic-ac'Kl. 

paramldobenzolc-acld,  8.  [PABAOXVBENZAKIC- 

A(ll).] 


whit,     fall,     father;     w8,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    th8re;     pine,    pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mttte.     cfib.     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fall;     try,     Syrian.. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     a  =  8; 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  a.      qu  = 


Pit, 
kw. 


paramiographer 

pa  ram  l-6g  -ra-pher,  s.  [Or.  paroimiographot 
^collecting  proverbs:  parnimia  =  a  proverb,  and 
graplu>= to  write.]  A  collector  or  writer  of  proverbs. 

pa  ra  -mo,  a.     [Amer.-Span.] 

P hy*.  Geog. :  In  South  America  a  raonntainous 
district,  covc>re<l  with  stunted  trees,  exposed  to  Iliu 
winds,  and  in  which  a  damp  cold  perpetually  pre- 
vails. (Branded:  Coj-.) 

par  a  m6  nad -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  para- 
nittniix.  genii,  parantonatl(is);  Lat.  fnm.  pi.  adj. 
Buff,  -nice .] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  Flagellate  Infusoria.  Animal- 
cules free-swimming,  with  a  single  terminal  flagel- 
lum.  There  are  five  genera:  Paramonas,  Petalomo- 
nas,  Atractonema,  Phialonemn,  and  Menoidium. 

par-a-m8n  as,  s.  [Prof,  para-,  and  Mod.  Lat, 
&c.,  motKttt  ((j.  v.).J 

^ZofH. :  A  i/riiu-  of  Paramonadidnp,  founded  by  Sa- 
villo  Kent,  for  Infusoria  referred  by  sonic  authori- 
ties to  Monas,  but  which  possess  a  distinct  oral 
aperture. 

par  -a  morph,  «.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  morphe 
—shape.] 

Afin. :  A  pseudomorph  formed  by  paramorphism 
(q.  v.). 

par  ;i  inor  -phlne,  xubst.  [Prof,  para-,  and  Eng. 
morphine.]  [THEBAlNB.] 

par  a  morph -l$m,  «.    [Eng. paramorph;  -fain.] 

Min,  <&  Chfm. :  The  change  produced  in  a  chem- 
ical compound  by  the  rearrangement  of  its  atoms 
under  the  Influence  of  light,  changes  of  temper- 
ature, <Stc. ;  by  which  the  interior  crystal-structure 
is  completely  changed. 

par-a  niorph  ous,  o.  [Eng. paramorph;  •mis.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  paramorphism ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  paramorph;  formed  by  paramorphism. 

paramorplious-crystals,  ».pl. 

Chem. :  Crystals  which  have  undergone  a  change 
of  molecular  structure  without  any  alteration  of 
external  form  or  chemical  constitution,  e.g.,  fused 
sulphur  yields  monoclinic  crystals,  which  gradually 
become  opaque,  and  are  then  found  to  nave  the 
trimetric  form  of  sulphur  obtained  from  fusion  at 
low  temperatures. 

par  a  mou    dra,  s.     [Tho   Irish   name  of  the 

stone.  | 

Oeol.:  A  potstone  (q.  v.). 

par'-a-moTlnt,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  par  amont=at  the 

top.J 

A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Superior  in  power ;  having  the  highest  or  chief 

Jurisdiction  ;  as,  the  lord  paramount  is  the  supreme 
ord  of  a  foe,  or  of  lands,  tenements  and  herdita- 


meats.  The  title  is  generally  applied  to  the  sov- 
ereign, but  in  some  cases  the  fora  of  several  manors 
is  called  the  lord  paramount.  1 1'  v  i:  v  v.vn,.  | 

"The  kingdom  in  parliament  assembled  is  above  the 
king,  as  a  general  council  is  paramount  the  Pope." — 
JPrynnei  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.,  p.  7. 

*-'.  Eminent,  extreme,  notorious. 

"John  a  Chamber  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised  a 
stage  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallows,  as  a  traitor 
paramount." — Bacon. 

3.  Superior  to  or  above  all  others ;  preeminent. 

"Everyman  has  some  prime  paramount  object  which 
employs  his  head,  and  fills  his  heart."— South:  Sermons, 
vol.  iv.,  ser.  12. 

T  Paramount  is  used  by  Prynne  as  a  preposition 
= superior  to,  above. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  highest  in  rank  or  authority ;  a 
chief. 

"In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers, 
'Midst  came  their  mighty  parnmiiunt." 

Milton,  V.L.,  ii.  608. 
II  Lady  Paramount : 

Archery:  A  title  given  to  the  lady  who  makes  the 
highest  score  at  an  archery  mooting. 

par'-a-m6~unt-cy\  s.  [Eug.  paramount;  -r/y.] 
The  state,  condition,  or  position  of  being  para- 
mount. 

par  -a-mount  If,  adi:  [Eng.  paramount;  -ly.] 
In  a  paramount  manner;  preeminently;  above  all 
others. 

"In  the  earlier  stage  progress  was paramonntly  in  the 
direction  of  acquiring  facility." — Murray  Greek  Sculpt- 
ure, ch.  i. 

par  -a-mflur,  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.  par  amour=by  or 
with  love:  par  (Lat. per)  =  by,  with;  amour  (Lat. 
amor)  ••  love.] 

*A.  As  adv. :  In  love,  with  love. 
B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  lover,  a  wooer ;  used  in  a  good  sense. 
"A  lovely  bevy  of  faire  ladies  sate. 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  pariimuure." 

Spenser-  P.  p.,  H.  ix.  34. 
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2.  A  mistress. 

3.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  husband  or  wife 
without  having  the  rights. 

par  am  yl  fine,  «.  [Prcf.  par-,  and  Eng.  aniyl- 
eiie.]  [DECENE.  J 

par-am -jFldne, «.  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  timyl- 
(enc),  and  suff.  -one.  ] 

Chem.:  A  name  applied  to  starch-like  granules 
present  in  Euylena  viridis,  a  species  of  infusorium. 
It  is  white,  and  not  acted  upon  by  water  or  dilute 
acids,  but,  on  heating  to  200°,  is  converted  into  a 
gummy  mass. 

par'-a-ray's,  »ub»t.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  mys=a 
mouse.  | 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Sciuridte,  from  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  of  North  America. 

par  a  naph -tal  es,e,  s.    [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 

naphtalcne.]     [OXANTDRACENE.J 

par-a-naph  -tha-iene,  subst.  [Prcf.  para-,  and 
Eng.  naiththulene.]  [ANTHRACENE.  ] 

par  a  in-  ma.  (pi.  par  a  ne  ma  ta  ,  «.  [Pref. 
para-,  and  Gr.  »i£ma=yarn.J 

/•'"'.  />/.•:  The  paraphyses  of  algals  and  other 
cryptogams. 

par  a  neph  -r5ps,  subst.  [Prcf.  para-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  nephrops  (q.  v.).l 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Parastacldep  (q.  v.).  Several 
species  have  been  described  from  New  Zealand,  and 
one  from  the  Fiji  Islands. 

pa  ran  g5n,  s.  [Fr.]  [PARAGON.]  A  variety 
of  black  marble  which  the  ancients  obtained  from 
Egypt  and  Greece. 

par  an  -1  96116,  subst.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
ntcene.] 

Chem. :  OioHu  (7)  Obtained  by  distilling  chloro- 
niceic  acid  with  caustic  lime  or  baryta.  Parani- 
ceuo  is  a  solid  substance,  and  is  converted  by  fum- 
ing nitric  acid  into  nitroparaniccne,  t '  ,,,1 1 , ,  i  No  .  i . 

p£r-an  -I-$Ine,  subst.  [Eng.  paranic(ene) ;  suff. 
-inc.] 

Chem. :  CioHj3N(7).  A  base  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  nitroparanicene.  It 
forms  crystallizablo  salts,  and  is  precipitated  from 
its  solutions  in  snowy  Hakes  soluble  in  other. 

par-in'-I-llne, ».    [Prof,  par-,  and  Eng.  aniline.] 

Chem.:  CjaHijNj.  A  base  polymeric  with  aniline, 
found  among  several  bases  of  high  boiling  points, 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline,  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  fractional  distillation  of  the  residues 
left  in  the  stills.  After  repeated  crystallization  it 
is  obtained  in  long,  white,  silky  needles,  fnsible  at 
192%  and  boiling  above  the  range  of  the  mercury 
thermometer.  It  forms  with  acids  highly  crystal- 
lino  salts. 

Par-a-nl-tr6-b6n  za  -Ic,  adj.  [Prof,  para-,  and 
Eng.  nitrobenzoic,]  Derived  from  nitrobenzoic  acid. 

paranltrobenzoic-acid,  8. 

Chem.:  C6H4( NO2)COOH.  Nitrodracylic  acid. 
Formed  in  small  quantity  when  benzoic  acid  is 
treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  also  when  the 
corresponding  nitrocinnamic  acid  is  subjected  to 
oxidation.  It  crystallizes  in  yellowish  laminae, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  240°. 

pir-ank'-Sr-Ite,  «.  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  anker- 
ite.) 

Min.:  A  name  suggested  by  Boricky  for  all  the 
ankerites  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  calcium- 
magnesium  carbonate  to  the  calcium-iron  carbonate 
is  as  two  to  one,  or  upward. 

par  a  noi    a,  «.    [Gr.] 

Pathol.:  A  term  used  by  ancient  Greek  medical 
writers  to  describe  insanity,  irrespective  of  kind, 
but  recently  revived  by  psychologists  to  define  a 
peculiar  form  of  monomania.  [PARANOIAC.] 

"The  fate  of  Guiteau  nerved  as  a  deterrent  to  the  mur- 
derous instincts  of  cranks,  and  now  the  time  has  come  to 
administer  a  curative  for  paranoia." — Chicaao  Inter 
Ocean,  Feb.  25,  1894. 

par  a  no~l  ac,».  [Gr.  paranoi'(a)=madness,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ac.l 

Path. :  For  definition  see  extract. 

"  A  person  who  is  laboring  under  some  kind  of  a  chronio 
delusion  of  long  standing  and  gradual  growth  and  devel- 
opment, and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  ;i~  caused  him  to 
act  automatically  in  obedience  to  some  hidden  and  mys- 
terious power  and  which  is  so  irresistible  that  when  under 
its  spell  he  has  not  the  command  of  his  will,  and  although 
he  may  know  good  from  evil  he  has  not  the  power  of 
choosing  between  them,  and  that  it  was  while  laboring 
under  one^of  these  spells  that  he  deliberately  planned  the 
death  of  his  victim  a  ml  executed  his  purpose  wit  has  much 
cunning  and  cold  blood  as  if  he  had  waited  in  ambush  for 
some  wild  beast  and  killed  him  on  sight." — Juttue  Eliott 
Anthony, in  Cnicnyo  Time*,  March  28,  1894. 

par  an  thine,  par  an-thite,  s.  [Gr.  paran- 
the<>)  =  to  fade  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite ;  Sp.  paraiitinn.  ] 

if  in.:  A  member  of  the  Scapolite  group  of  Unisili- 
cates  of  Dana.  Crystallization,  tetragonal.  Hard- 
ness. 5'S  ;  specific  gravity,  2'7-2'8;  luster  vitreous, 


paraphernalia 

sometimes  pearly;  color  white  to  gray,  grayish* 
green  U>  green.  Composition  :  Silica, 43*0;  alumina 
38'9 ;  lime,  20'1  =  100.  Found  in  prisms,  sometimes  of 
considerable  size,  in  Finland  and  Sweden. 

par  a  nymph, subst.  [Lat.  paranymphtu, from 
paranymphtHt:  prof,  para-, and  nymphe—ja  bride; 
Fr.  paranymphe.] 

1.  In  ancient  Greece  one  who  accompanied  the 
bridegroom  in  bringing  home  the  bride;  a  brides- 
man: a  bridesmaid. 

2.  A  supporter,  a  countenancor,  an  abettor. 

par  a-nymph  -al,  a.  [Eng.  paranymph;  -ol.J 
Bridal,  nuptial. 

"  He  who  names  my  queen  of  love, 
Without  his  bonnet  vailed,  or  saying  grac«. 
As  at  some  paranymphai  feast,  is  rude." 

Ford:  Lady'*  Trial,  ill.  L 

pir-a-pSc  -tic,  a.  [Pref. para-,  and  Eng.pectic.\ 
Derived  from  or  containing  poetic  acid. 

parapectic-acid,  «. 

Chem. :  C^H^O^i.  An  uncrystallizable  acid  ob- 
tained by  boiling  poetic  acid  for  some  time  w  it  It 
water.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  destitute  of  optical 
rotatory  powor,  and  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It 
forms  soluble  salts  with  tbo  alkalies,  and  is  precip- 
itated therefrom  by  baryta  water. 

par  a  pec  tin,  subst.  [Pref.  para-, and  English 
pectin.] 

Chem. :  (VjHuOji.  A  translucent  jelly,  prepared 
by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  pectin  for  several 
hours,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It  is  taste- 
less, soluble  in  water,  and  precipitablo  by  neutral 
lead  acetate.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids  it  i» 
converted  into  metapectin. 

par  a  pSgm  (g  silent),  s.  [Latin  parapegnm, 
from  Gr.  parapt'gma,  from  parapegnymi  =  to  fix 
beside:  pref. para-,  and pcanymi=- to  fix;  Fr.  para- 
ni:'/ '/a  .\  A  brazen  tablet,  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which 
laws  and  proclamations  were  anciently  engraved? 
also  a  tablet  set  up  publicly,  containing  an  accounc 
of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses  of  tho 
sun  and  moon,  the  seasons  of  the  year.  &c.,  whonco 
astrologers  give  this  name  to  the  tables  on  which 
they  draw  figures  according  to  their  art.  (Philips.) 

par  a  per  ca,  t>.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Latin,  &c., 
perca  (q.  v.).  I 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Porcidae  from  the  Maries  of 
Aix-en-Provence.  ((Mutter.) 

P&r'-a-pSt,  s.  [French,  from  Ital.  parapetto  =  a 
cuirass,  a  breastplate,  a  parapet,  from  parare 
(Lat.  i  mi-Hi  -  -  to  defend,  and  petto  (Latin  pec(tu)  = 
the  breast ;  Sp.  paropero.] 

1.  Arch. :    A  wall   raised  breast-high;  the  upper 
part  of  a  house  which  is  above  tho  springing  of  a 
roof  and  guards  tho  gutter;  the  upper  part  of  a 
wall,  a  bridge,  a  terrace,  or  balcony.  &c.    Parapets 
around  the  flat  roofs  of  houses  in  tho  East  are  of 
very  ancient  date. 

2.  Fort. :  A  breast-high  defense  of  earth  or  stone, 
around  a  work  for  shielding  troops  from  the  ene- 
my's fire.    It  is  so  formed  that  the  earth  of  tha 
excavation  is  sufficient  for  tho  ramparts  and  para- 
pets.   Inside  is  tho  body  of  tho  place ;  outside  are. 
tho  ditch,  glacis,  Ac. 

"  Demiculverins  from  a  ship  of  war  were  ranged  along- 
the  parapet*."— Haoaulay:  Hiat.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

par-a-pgt  al-flm  (pi.  par-a-p6f-al-a).  ». 

[Pref.  para-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  petalum.]    [PETAL.] 

Hat. :  Link's  name  for  any  appendage  to  the  co- 
rolla, if  the  former  consist  of  several  pieces. 

par -a-pgt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  parapet;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  a  parapet  or  parapets. 

par  aph,  r.  t.  [PARAPH,  ».]  To  add  a  paraph 
to;  to  sign,  especially  with  the  initials;  to  initial. 

par'-apb,  ».  [Fr.  parapfce,  para/e.]  A  flourish 
at  the  end  of  a  signature,  used  as  a  protection 
against  forgery.  [PARAGRAPH,*.] 

par-a-phSr'-na,  i.  pi.  [Latin.]  The  same  as 
PARAPHERNAIJA  (q.  v.). 

par-a-ph8r'-nal,  a.  [PARAPHERNALIA.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  paraphernalia  (q.  v.). 

par-a  phe"r-na'-ll-a,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  parapherna: 
with  neut.  pi.  suff.  -a(»a,-  Or.  parapherna  =  that 
which  a  bride  brings  over  and  above  her  dower : 
para  =  beside,  beyond,  aadpherae  =  a  dower;  phero 
=  to  bring.] 

1.  Law:  Property  which  a  bride  possesses  over 
and  above  her  dower  or  dotal  portion.  It  includes 
all  the  personal  apparel  and  ornaments  which  she> 
posesses  and  has  used  during  marriage,  and  which 
are  suitable  to  her  rank  and  condition  of  life. 

"In  one  instance  the  wife  may  acquire  a  property  in 
some  of  her  husband's  goods ;  which  shall  remain  to  her 
after  his  death,  and  not  go  to  the  executors.  These  are 
called  her  paraphernalia;  a  term  borrowed  from  the  civil 
law,  to  signify  the  apparel  and  ornaments  of  the  wife, 
suitable  to  her  rank  and  degree ;  and,  therefore,  even  the 
jewels  of  a  peeress,  usually  worn  by  her,  have  been  held 
to  be  paraphernalia.  Neither  can  the  husband  devise  by 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat.     cell,     cliorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     Jem;     thin,     ,hlg;     gin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sioa  =  shun;     -Won.      -sioa  =  zh&n.    -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


paraphimosis 

hi.  will  inch  ornament,  and  jewel,  of  hi.  wife!  though 
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parasitically 


par  aph  -f  ill  (pi.  par  aph  -7-se«),  ».    [Greek- 
pine: 


neeeMary  apparel  i.  protected  even  against  the  claim  of 
creditor..  "-/«.K*.r.,M,-.  (••mmrnt.,  bk.  il..  ch.  28. 

-•  Om.:  Appendages,  ornaments,  trappings, 
equipments,  baggage,  luggage. 

pir  a  phi  mo  sis,  pir  a  phy  m6  sis,  *nii«t. 
Pref.  jHini-,  and  KIIK'.,  Ac.,  phimogis,  phymuitie 
.q.  T.I.I 

Patkol.:  Strangulation  of  the  ylinit  penis,  owing 
to  the. opening  of  the  preimco  IHMDK  too  small  to 
allow  it  to  be  drawn  behind  thoglaus.  (L>unyltsttn.) 


f 
( 


= beside,  and  ffitnn-  —  tho  vofce.] 

1.  Ord.  L'inti.:  An  alteration  of  the  voice. 

2.  Jtfujio:  A  melodic  progression  by  the  only  con- 
sonances recognized  in  the  Greek  music,  namely, 
fourths  am 


pir  a  Phrase,  «.  [  Fr.,  from  Lat,  p<ira)>hra*in, 
accus.  of  paraphraiit,  from  Gr.  parap.ira*u=a 
paraphrase,  from  parapATaz<5=to  speak  in  addi- 
tion, to  paraphrase:  pura=-beside,  and  phrazu=to 
speak;  Sp.  parafra*i*;  Ital.  parcyVo**.] 

1.  A  free  translation  or  rendering  of  a  passage ;  a 
restatement  of  a  passage,  sentence,  or  work,  in 
which  tho  sense  of  tho  original  is  retained,  but 
expressed  in  other  words,  and  generally  more  fully, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearer  and  fuller  explanation; 
«  sotting  forth  in  ampler  and  clearer  terms  of  the 
signification  of  a  text,  passage,  or  word. 


ftotany  (plural) : 

1.  Link's  name  for  the  filiform  rays  of  the  corona 
of  Passiflora  (q.  v.). 

'2.  Tim  barren  threads  which  separate  tho  asci  and 
thecn  of  Agaricus  and  Homo  other  fungals. 

3.  Tho  more  or  less  delicate-jointed  hairliko  fila- 
ments occurring   in  small  numbers    between   the 
archognuia  and  antlioridia  of  Mosses'and  Hepatic*. 

4.  The  anthcridia,  or  paranemata,  in  Balauopho- 
reaj. 

pir  a  Pic    6  line,  *.    [Prof,  para-,  and  English 

Chem.:  Ci^HjiNj.    An  oily  base,  polymeric  with 

Ricoline,  obtained  by  heating  picolino  with  one- 
jurth  its  weight  of  sodium,  washing  wjth  water, 
and  distilling  and  collecting  the  oil  which  passes 
over  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  other,  and  oils,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  rnT,.  and  boils  at  300*.  Its  salts  are  for 
tho  most  part  uncrystallizable. 

par  a  Ple&  1  a,  par  a  plS£  ?,  «.  [Ion.  Gr. 
paraplegia,  for  paraplcsia=&  paralytic  stroke, 
hemiplegia  (g.v.).] 

I'athol.:  Palsy  of  the  lower  part  and  both  sides 
of  the  body,  usually  from  various  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  often 
powerless,  limbs  numb,  urine  ammoniacal ;  formi- 
cation (q.  v.)  is  common  in  the  toes.  The  patient 
straddles  and  throws  the  feet  obliquely  outward 
and  forward. 


regions,  like  tho  corresponding  phenomenon  of  par- 
hflid,  or  mock-suns.  It  is  behoved  to  be  produced 
by  reflection  from  small  plates  of  ice  in  the  air. 
[PARHELION.] 

par  a  Bit  al,  "•  [Eng.  paro*tt(e);  -al.]  Para- 
sitical. 

"Thi.  paratltal  mon.ter  fixed  upon  hi.  entrails."  — 
Let  tun:  What  Will  He  Do  with  III  bk.  rill.,  ch.  vii. 

par  a  site,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pnratitus:  Or. 
parasito»  =  (a.)  eating  beside  another  at  his  table; 
(a.)  a  parasite:  para=beside,  and  *>.o>=food;  Sp. 
paratito ;  Ital.  paratsito.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1 .  One  who  frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich,  earn- 
ing his  welcome  by  flattery ;  a  trencher-friend ;  a 
hanger  on;  a  mean  and  fawning  flatterer ;  a  syco- 
phant. 

"Live  loath'd,  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  paratltet." 

Shakeip.i  Timoa  ofAlhent,  ill.  8. 

2.  An  animal  or  plant  subsisting  at  tho  expense  of 
another  organism. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hal.:  The  parasites  on  plants  are  either  ani- 
mals or  vegetables.  Some  of  tho  latter  aro  of  high 
organization,  as  Lorantbus  and  Orobanche  among 
Exogens,  and  Epiphytal  Orchids  among  Endogons. 
Many  cryptograms  in  certain  ferns,  mosses,  lich- 
ens, and  fungals  are  parasites.  The  roots  of  the 
more  highly  organized  parasites  penetrate  the  sub- 
stance of  tho  herb  at  whose  expense  they  feed,  and 
take  up  from  it  nutrient  substances  already  in 


_____ r     ,lr  a-p6-dl-a),«.    [Prof. 

z.  in  Scotland    it   is  applied  specially  to  sixty-    para-,  and  Or.  podion,  dimin.  from  p<nu=a  foot.] 
!even  versifications  of  Scripture  passages  used  with       ZoOl.:  A  foot-tubercle  (q.  v.). 

^Arep.^.iTatV.nin1^  pir-a  pfiph -f -sli  (pi.  pir-a  POP&  -f  B«}).  t. 

"AU  hi.  command,  being  bat  a  transcript  of  hi.  own  CPref-  Par;  and  Eng.  apophyiit  (q.  v.).] 

life  and  hi.  .ermon.  a  Hring  j>nra;>ar<ij.   upon  hn  prac-  Anatomy: 

*!«•."— South:  Sermon*,  vol.  lr.,.er.  10.  '•  Human:  Tho  anterior  tubercle  at  the  extremity 

nir    i  nhr*«»   ,.  »    i-  ;     rpio           »»  .1  of  the  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra. 

?T*P      T*                       [  2-  Compar.:  Thocapitularorcosto-centralarticu- 

A.  Trant •  To  express    exp|am,  or  interpret  in  lation  of  the  rib. 

-Ullorand  clearer  words  the  signification  of  a  pas-          -     ,  —  -f — -- ,,.....~._-~  «, 

•age,  statement,  or  work:  to  translate  or  restate  Par-ap'-o-pleX-y,  «.    [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  apo-    somestage  of  their  existence.     Parasites  may  enter 

freely  and  fully,  but  without  losing  or  changing  the  P^-rtf  («!•  ?•)•  1    A  sleepy  state  resembling  apoplexy ;    the  system  in  the  following  ways : 

false  apoplexy.  (1)  Through  the  medium  of  food  or  drink. 

•pir'-a-quSt  (qu  as  Jc),  t.    [PAKRAKEET.] 

par  a  sac    char  6se,  >.    [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 


and  on  them.    Tho  former  aro  more  destructive  to 
the  plant. 

2.  .Wilt.;  A   plumose    variety   of  boracite  (q.  v.) 
occurring  in   the  interior  of  crystals  of  the  same, 
and  resulting  from  their  partial  alteration. 

3.  ZoOl.:  An  animal  which  lives  in, on.  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  actual  substance  of  another.    There 
is  scarcely  an  animal  which  does  not  play  tho  part 
of  host  to  numerous  parasites,  and  a  very  large 
number  dt  the  lower  Invertebrate  are  parasitic  at 


original  meaning. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make  a  paraphrase;  to  explain 
or  interpret  freely. 


'  Where  translation  Is  impracticable,  they  may  parn- 
j>firn*f.  Bat  it  is  Intolerable  that,  under  a  pretense  of 
paraphrasing  and  translating,  a  way  ahoold  be  suffered 
of  treating  authors  to  n  manifest  disadvantage."— Frltun- 
On  Iht  CloMle*. 

pir  a  Phris  «r,  «.  [Eng.  paraphrat(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  paraphrases ;  a  paraphrast. 


paraphra*(e)  ; 


(1)  Through  the 

(2)  Eggs  ara  transferred  from  one  animal  to  another 
by  actual   bodily  contact,  e.g.,  the  eggs  of  Peutastomum 
by  the  licking  of  dogs. 

.,,.,,,...,.,.,..,  (*)  Eggs  are  deposited  in  or  on  the  boat,  a.  is  the  raw 

Chem. :  ('i_H2_O|j.    A  modification  of  cano  sugar    w.lth  tho"e  of  the  *Es"'1<lw- 

produced  by  exposing  to  the  air,  in  hot  weather,  a  Van  Beneden  divided  Parasites  into  three  classes : 
solution  of  sugar-candy  and  ammonium  phosphate.  (1)  Parasites  proper,  living  at  tho  expense  of  the 
It  is  crystallizable,  and  possesses  a  greater  dextro-  organic  substance  of  tke  hosts,  as  the  tapeworm ; 
rotatory  power  than  cane-sugar.  (2)  Commensals,  w.ho  live  with,  or  on,  but  not  at 

_y_.  _  _j£jL«_  ._»  .  ,     rr    .  the  expense  c.f  their  hosts,  as  sea  anemones  often 

Pir  -»-•»*.  »par  a  aanglie,  suM.    [Lat.  para-    iiye  (m  sheug  of  hermit-crabs,  and  come  in  for  a 
tantja,  from  ur.  BamMBnflaEv,  from  rers./rtr«a»o.l 

t          T  H      .       4      T. -! ____*;. _*« 1L !        _T 


~i<m.\    Aparapbrast;  a  paraphraser. 


share  of  thoir  prey;  and  (3)  Mutualist*,  a  class  not 


are  rare,  but  exist  among  the  Pisces, 


R. 

paraphrases;  one  who  restates  or  explains   the 
words  of  another  more  fully  or  clearly. 

"Th»  Mime  Anglo-Saxon  paraphrast. 
fottrt,  TO!,  i.,  dim.  1. 


r  a  paris   tic,  «pir  a  phris  -Mc-al.  adj.    M"'0"- 

.._!._.._«  .       ^—         ~. t    1  ^~,  ~V'        *.r.,,,i,.    1 


irlv  "Not  many  para*nnour»  inferior  to  him  in  fame." —    Hagfish  or  Borer)  penetrates  the  abdominal  cavity 

"•_Varfon  •  Ena     Pk""l":  T/teatr<">  P<xiarum,  ii.  167  (ed.  1675).  of  Gadoids,  and  feeds  on  their  flesh  ;  the  species  ot 

par  a  8?ene  ,  par  a  see    nl  urn, «.    [Gr.  paro«-    F'erasfer,  Encholiophis,  and  Echeneis,  and  some 


(Cnff.  partiphrtutt ;  -ic,  .ira/.] 


i ,  par  a  »C*  -nl-t 

from  par«  =  besiiio,  and  »kenl=a  stage, 
In  ancient  theaters,  a  place  behind  tl 


the 


Siluroids,  are  commensals  rather  than  true  para- 
site.,. 


preparation  j  ike ue=equipinent.] 


iderable  number  of  the  truly  paraaitio  form,  have  been 


pir  a  Phris -tic  al  19,  adv.  [Eng.  pnraphro*. 
tical;  -ly.]  In  a  paraphrastic  manner:  in  manner 
of  a  paraphraw;  not  verbally  or  literally. 

"Kv«ry  language  hnth  certain  idiom.,  prorerb.,  necal. 
lar  e»pr~.lon.  of  IU  own.  which  are  not  renrtible  .n  any 
Tett  2'l  ll"r"P><raetic:,ll>."— UoweU:  Leltrn,  bk.  IU., 

Pir  a  Phr«  nl   Ms,  .. 


t  PAB ASITE.] 

I-    Or<1-  I-ang. :    Of  the  nature   of  a  parasite ; 
meanly  fawning;  sycophantic. 

"OonadentlyanMrted  by  parm«(<-al  conrt  dlrectorm." 

par  a  SCh8mit'-IC,   a.    [Ql.  para»chcmatizi>=     —rmnne:  Treachery  ani  tUtlayaUt,  pt.  IT.,  p.  129. 

II.  Technically: 


2.  The  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jews. 
"  The  name  Lord  finished  ye  redemption  of  ye  world 
m  thesiith  dale,  (which  1.  ye  paraKfne  dale).'*—  UOall: 


Luke  iiili. 


,     .     [Prof,  para-,  and  Eng 
'^7".''"-  ,So  called  becnn^  generally  attended 
' 


to  imitate.]    Imitative. 

"The  growth  of  these  early  theme,  may  have  been  very 
luxuriant,  and,  as  Profemor  Curtiu.  eipraeee.  it,  chiefly 
parcuchemaHc.*'— Hax  Muller:  Selected  Buai*,  i.  W. 

wil.1"|l'liri'>m-l  Pir  a-sc5p  -8  Itts,  t.    [Prof,    para-,  and    Mod. 

/P  "    \  same  as  DIAPIIHAOMATITIS  (q.  v.).    Lat. »cope.u»(q.  T.).] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Scopclidae,  from  tho  Mio- 
P*r  a  Phr65    ?  n*,  ««/,»/.    [Greek  parapkron=    ccno"f  Licata. 

deranged:  /.nr«  =  bi.side.   beyond,  and    i,Arrn=the       P«-a  B«  1*    n«  (pi.  plr-a-si  1«  -n»),«.    [Pref. 
mind.]    Mental  derangement ;  delirium.  para-,  and  Or.  i?ltnt  =  ttm  moon.) 

pir  a-phfl'-ll-fim    (nl    Dir-a-nh*l    IT  »\  Aitnm.:  A  faintly  luminous  imago  of  tho  moon, 

rProf  mirn    ami  Gr  nkJij  i,        *itn  tne  margins  of  the  disk  somewhat  undefined. 

==alea?  T  ^T.phyUmn,  dimin.  from  phyllon    One  or  more  of  such  mock-moons  aro  sometime, 

eenm  a  halo  surrounding  the  real  luminary.    The  .necoamer,    .    .    .    ixinuiriraiiy  n»a.  i 

is  rare  here.  Is  common  in  the  polar     common  mark."— Sir  r.  Herbert,  Travel*,  p.  177. 

father;     we,     wet,     here,     cam«l,    h«r,    th<re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    ilr,     marine;   (A,    p«t. 
mote.    cfib.    cUre.    unite,    cflr.    rflle.    fill;    try.    Syrian.     M.    ee  = «;    ey  =  i.      qtt  =  kw. 


=aloaf.l 
Bot.  (pi.):  Link's  name  for  stipules. 


1.  Nat.  Science:  Living  on  or  at  the  expense  of 
another  organism.    [PARASITE  II.  1,  8.] 

"  The  hiatory  of  partuitttc  fishes  is  almost  unknown." — 
Oiinther,  Study  of  FitHet,  p.  708. 

2.  Phllol.:  Applied  to  a  letter  which  is  attached  to 
a  word  erroneously  or  by  false  analogy ;  as,  the  t  in 
tyrant  and  margenf. 

pir  -»-»It  -IC-H-lf,  ado-  [  Eng.  paraot.  ical ;  -iy.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:    In   a   parasitic   manner;  like  a 

parasite;  in  a  fawning,   wheedling,  or  nattering 

manner. 

"The  courtiers    .    .    .    panulHcallv  rn.de  him  their 


Ate,     lit.    fire,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work, 


whit, 
wb8, 


fill 
i6n;  ' 


parasiticalness 


3007 


parcel 


2.  .Yd/.  Science:  In,  on,  or  at  expense)  of  the  sub-    the  month  by  apertures  situated  between  tlio  ante- 
rior port  ion  of  t lie  -kull.  Tin-  rru 


stance  of  another  organism. 

"They  live  parasltlcally  In  cavities  of  other  marine 
animals."—  Oiinther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  649. 

par  a  Sit  Ic  al  ness,  ».  [English  parasitical; 
•III'IM.  |  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  parasitical; 
parasitism. 

par  a  sit  I-f I,  s.  pi.  [Latin,  masc.  pi.  of  para- 
*iViVus=parasitic  (q.  v.).] 

Pathology:  An  order  of  skin  diseases,  divided 
into  Dermntophyta  (diseases  caused  by  parasitic 
plants),  and  Dermatozoa  (those  arising  from  para- 
sitic animals). 

*par-a  Sit  I-flde,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  parasite,  and 
Lat.  ctedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =  to  kill.] 

A.  Assubst.:  An  agent  or  preparation  fordostroy- 
ing  parasites  on  the  Dodies  of  animals  or  plants. 

B.  As  adj. :  Killing  or  fitted  to  kill  parasites. 

"  Where  the  parasiticide  lotion  can  soak." — Tanner: 
Practical  Med.  (ed.  7th),  ii.  490. 

par -a  8lt-I;m,  s.    [Eng.  parasit(e);  -ism.] 

1.  Tho'mannors  or  behavior  of  a  parasite;  the  act 
of  a  parasite. 

"It  can  be  neither  paradox  nor  parasitism  to  Bay/' — 
111'.  Hull:  Character  of  itan. 

2.  Tho  quality  or  state  of   being  a  parasite  on 
animals  or  plants. 

par  a~sl  t8l  6-jrjf,  s.  [Eng.parasit(e);  -ology.] 
That  branch  of  natural  science  which  deals  with 
tho  nature  and  habits  of  parasites. 

par  a  sol,  s,  [French,  from  Port. parasol,  from 
l>arar=to  ward  off,  and  »ol=tho  sun  ;  Sp. parasol; 
Italian  parasole.]  A  small  umbrella  or  sunshade 


•par  a  vaat   (1),  'par  a  vaunt  (1),  adv.    [Fr. 

ters  of  the  vertebrae    par=by,    and    at'an(=before.)    In    front;    openly, 
aci'tnbulnr  portion  of  tlio    publicly. 


anipliieeelous;  tin  _   ,. 

ischium  is  like  that  of  a  lizard.  They  are  thcoldcst 
Crocodilijt.  The  sub-order  includes  two  genera, 
Stagonolepis  and  Belodon,  both  Triassic. 

par  a  su  chl  an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Latin parowu- 
<•/;/' ii  i,-  Eng.  suff. -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  Parasuchia 
(q.  v.). 

"The  kind  of  change  which  would  convert  a  Parasu- 
chtan  Crocodile  into  a  Mettosuchian." — Quar.  Journ.  Oeol. 
Hoc.,  mi.  429. 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  reptile  of  the  sub-order  Para- 
suchia (q.  V.). 

par  a  sf  n  ax  Is,  «.  [Lat.,  f rom Gr.  parasynaxis, 
from  para*i/na</o=to  assemble  unlawfully :  para= 
beside,  beyond,  against,  aud#^naxi«=an  assembly.] 

[SVNAXIS.] 

i 'iril  Law:  An  unlawful  meeting, 
par  a  tic'-tlc,  a.    [PARATAXIS.]    Pertaining  to 
or  characterized  by  parataxis. 

p&r-a-tar-tar'-lc,  a.    [Prof,  para-,  and  Eng.  tar- 
taric.]   Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric  acid. 
paratartaric-acid, «.    [RACEMIC-ACID.] 

par  a  tar  -tram-Ide, ».    [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng.   E<i,erM 
tartramidt.]     |  I;  v  I.M  \MIHI  .  | 

par  a  tax  Is,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  parataxis,  f  rom 
parataxso,  fut.  parafa.ru— to  arrange  side  by  side: 
para=bosido,  along,  and  fa««o=toTange.] 


"That  faireone 
That  In  the  midst  was  placed  imnira 

XIXIIK.T:    f.  V.. 


.  15. 


•pir-a-vant  (2)  ,  'par-a-vannt  (2),  adv.  [A  cor- 
rupt.  of  paravcnture  (q.  v.).J  Peradvcnture  ;  per- 
haps. 

•par  a  vSn  -ture.  adv.  [Fr.]  Peradventure;  bjr 
chauco;  perhaps,  haply. 

par  ax  I  al,  adj.  [Prof,  para-,  and  Latin  axlt 
(q.  v.).] 

Anatomy: 

1.  Applied  to  the  second  or  moro  superficial  part 
of  the  ventro-latoral  muscle.    (Mirart.) 

2.  Applied  to  that  portion  of  the  canal-system  of 
the  Ctenophora  which  comprises  the  paragastrio 
canals. 

par  -boll,  *par-bolle,  *par-boyle,  *par-boyl- 
yn,  'per  boyl,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  parboui(fir=to  cook 
thoroughly,  from  Low  Lat.  parbultio;  Lat.  per- 
fe«llio=to  cook  thoroughly:  per=through,  thor- 
oughly. and  6ullio=to  cook.) 

"1.  To 


Gram.:  The  mere  ranging  of  propositions  one 
after  Another  without  regard  to  connection  or  de- 
pendence. It  is  the  opposite  of  syntax  (q.  v.). 

par  a  thSr  -mlc,  tpar-a-th5r-mal,  a.   [Prof. 


carried  oy  ladies  to  shelter  them  from  the  rays  of    para.t  and  Eng.  tZtnSe,  thermal.! 


tlio  sun. 

"Over  whose  head  one  offlcer  hold«  a  parasol."—  Sir  T. 
Herbert:  Travels,  p.  16S. 

par  a  sol,  v.  t.  [PABASOL,  subst.]  To  cover  or 
shade  with  or  as  with  a  parasol. 

"  Frondent  traes  paratol  the  streets." — Carlyle:  Miscel- 
lanies, iv.  268. 

par  a  s6  lette  ,  I.   [French,  dimin.  from  parasol 


<q.  v.).]    A  small  parasol. 

par  a  sp3r  ma  -tl-fim.  (pi.  par  a  spSr  ma  - 
tl  a  (tassh),  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Modern  Latin 
fpermatium  (q.  v.)7] 

Bat.  (pi.):  short  reproductive  bodies  or  spores 
found  in  some  Algals. 


Physics:  So  changing  with  changes  of  tempera- 
ture as  to  counterbalance  their  effects. 

fparathermlc-rays,  t.pi. 

Optics:  Herschel's  name  for  certain  rays  most 
discernible  in  tho  orange  and  red  bands  of  the  solar 
spectrum. 

pa  rath  e  sis,  s.  [Gr.parathesis:  para=beside, 
and  thesis^a _placing  j  tithcmi  =  to  place,] 


=  apla<      _  . ^ 

. .  Gram. :  The  placing  of  two  or  moro  nouns  in 
tho  same  case ;  apposition. 

2.  Greek  Church:  A  prayer  uttered  by  a  bishop 
over  converts  or  catechumens. 

t3.  Philol.:  A  name  given  to  what  is  often  con- 
sidered the  first  development  of  language,  in  which 

TPrnf  narn.  «nrt   Fmrluii    language  consists  merely  of   monosyllabic  roots, 
h    grammatical  relations  being  expressed  by  the  jui"- 


boil  or  cook    thoroughly.    (Ben  Jonson: 
__'on,  iv.  i.  16.) 

2.  To  boil  in  part ;  to  boil  in  a  moderate  degree. 

"  Like  the  Beam  starved  men  did  draw 
From  parboiCd  shoes  and  boot»." 

Donne:  Elegy  viii. 

*~  This  meaning  is  due  to  a  false  conception  of  the 
etymology,  imagining  it  to  be  from  English  part, 
and  6oil. 

3.  To  raise  little  vesicles  on  tho  skin  by  means  o( 
heat. 

*par -break,  'par-brake,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prof,  par-, 
and  Eng.  break:  of.  Ger.  erbrechen  =  to  vomit.] 

1.  Intrans.:  To  vomit. 

2.  7Ya>i*. ;  To  vomit,  to  eject ;  to  give  vent  to. 
"As  if  I   tthould  parbreak  my    mind    and   my    whole 

stomach  upon  he." — Ortm:  The  Collier  of  Croydon,  v.  1. 

•par  -break,  ».    [PAEBHEAK.V.]    Vomit. 

par  -buc-kle,  par  -bun-cle,  «.    [Pref.  par-,  and 
buckle,  s.] 
A'aulical: 

1.  A  double  sling  made  of  a  single  rope,  for  hoist- 
ing or  lowering  a  cask  or  gun. 

2.  A  means  for  raising  or  lowering.    Tho  bight  of 
tho  rope  is  placed  round  a  post ;  the  cask,  spar,  or 
gun  lies  in  the  double  loop.    This  plan   is  adopted 

'iinningham's  mode  of  furling  sails  by  rolling 


i  of  rrtnti  ^    the  yard.    The  latter  lies  in  the  bight  of  the  chain, 

Compar.  Anat,:  Along  nzygous  bone  which  runs    Ft"  ±,m°n  £°»  Vn"l*»" ™™™™\h°C?±"f±    and  is  rolled  «s  it  is  raised  or  lowered,  the  yard! 

arms  resting  in  hoops  slung  from  tho  lifts. 

par  -bfic-kle,  r.  t.  [PARBUCKLE,  «.]  To  lower 
or  hoist  by  means  of  a  parbuckle. 

Par  -C»,  «.  pi.    [Lat.] 

Roman  Myth.:  The  Fates  (q.  v.). 

•par-cas,  adv.  [Fr.  por=by,  and  cos  (Latin 
ra0u«)=chance.]  By  chance;  perchance,  peradvent* 
ure. 

•par-celt,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.]  Perception.  (RicAord 
the  Redeles,  prol.,  17.) 

par -f  el  (1), 'par-cell,  *par-celle,  *per-cel,  ». 
[Fr.  parcelle,  from  Low  Lat.  'particella,  dimin.  of 
Lat.  para  (genit.  parri»)=a  part.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  portion  or  part  of  anything  taken  separately ; 
a  piece,  an  item ;  a  single  constituent  part. 

"The  lips  is  parrel  of  the  mouth."—  Shaketp. :  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  I.  1. 

2.  A  part  belonging  to  a  whole ;  as,  in  law,  one 
piece  of  ground  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  greater 
piece. 

3.  An  indefinite  number  of  persons;   a  party,  a 
roup. 

"  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  BO  reasonable."  — 
Kitakfsp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

4.  A  collection ;  a  number  or  quantity ;  a  lot,  a 
bundle. 

"  Unless  they  could,  by  a  parcel  of   fair  words  and  pre- 
engage  them  into  a  confederacy,  there  was  no  good 


par  is  t&9  I  dae,«.;)(.  [Mod.  Lat.paro«<ac(iw); 
[.at.  fem.  pi.  ad^.  suff.  -idce.l 

Zofll.:  A  family  of  Huxley's  Crustacean  tribe 
Astacina  (Crayfishes),  based  on  modifications  of 
the  structure  of  tho  branchiH>.  It  contains  six 
sonera:  Parastacus,  Paranophrops,  Astacopsis, 
vhn'raps,  Engteus,  and  Astacoides.  Distribution, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Madagascar,  and  South 
America. 

par  as  ta  fine.  ».  [Mod.  Latin  para»tac(us)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -me.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  tho  genus  Parastacus  (q,  v.). 

[POTAMOBIINE.J 

par  as    ta  cus,  .-.    [Prof,  par-,  and  Mod.  Latin 


ttitctts  (q.  v.).] 
ZttAl.  :  A 


.  genus  of  Crayfishes,  founded  by  Prof. 
Huxley  on  two  species  (.-Irfuru*  hnmili^nxifi  and  A. 
pilimtinus),  which  ho  separated  from  Astacus,  on 
account  of  peculiarities  in  tho  branchiae. 

par  a  sta    men,    par  a  ste    mon    (;;(.    par  a 
stS  mo  -ne?,  ».    [Pref.  para-,  and  Lat.  stamen,  or 
Gr.  8fenuin=warp.] 

Bat.  :  Link's  name  for  every  appendage  referable 
to  the  stamens.  (Used  of  sterile  stamens,  &c.) 

pa-ras  -ta-ta  <P'-  pa-ras-ta-tss),  «.  [Latin, 
Gr.  parastates=<me  who  stands  by  or  near  ;  parastas 
=a  column  or  pillar.] 

Arch.:  A  column,  a  pillar.  Vitruvins  uses  the 
term  to  signify  the  square  posts  placed  behind  the 
columns  of  the  basilica. 


language. 

4.  Printing:  The  matter  contained  between  two 
brackets  [— J. 

R.  Rhet. :  A  parenthetical  notice,  usually  of  mat- 
ter to  bo  afterward  expanded. 

par  a-th6t  -Ic,  a.    [PARATHESIS.] 

i  in  nn.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  parathesis; 
placed  in  apposition. 

par-a-th'dr  -He,  *.  [Prof,  para-,  and  English 
thorite.] 

A/in.;  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
minute  prisms,  embedded  in  danburite  and  ortho- 
clase,  at  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Hardness,  5-5-5; 
luster,  sub-resinous ;  color,  rod  to  black.  Composi- 
tion, yet  uncertain. 

par-a-tSl-U-ene,  «.  [Prof,  para-,  and  English 
toluene.] 

Chem.:  (^Hs.  A  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  tolu- 
ene, present  in  light  coal-tar  oil.  It  boils  at  119'5*. 

par  a-t8l  -n  81,  «.    [PABATOLUBNE.] 

pa .rat  6-mons,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  tome- 
cutting.] 

Afin. :  A  word  used  by  Mohs  to  designate  those 
mineral  species  whose  cleavages  were  not  parallel 
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to  those  of  open  forms,  such  as  prisms. 

par  a-ton  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng.  tonic 
(q.  v.).j  Sensitive  to  light.  (Applied  especially  to 
plants.) 

paratonic- curvature,  s. 

~  TiSrlT  »Tll'"Mt«"7"  TProf    r,            ,,,i   Fnn.ri,       Bot-  •'  Cnrvature  of  sensitive  leaves,  as  of  Oxalis,  *°  ""•  done."— L' Estrange. 

/v/Vl                            [Pref.  para-,  and  English    the  Scarlet-runner,  &c.,  produced  by  light.  5.  A  bundle,  a  package;  a  number  of  things  packed 

par  a-t6n-n«rre  ,  «.    [Fr.,  from parer=to  ward  °r  «ed  together, 

off,  and  /onn«rre=thunder.]  A  lightning-conductor.  ^-  Technically: 

'par  aun  ter,  adv.    [A  corrupt,  of  paravenrure  t  l-  Nawtl:  A  wrapping  of  tarred  canvas  on  a  rope 

fn  v)  1    IVr-idvnntiirn-  hvplinn<-<>-  h«r,K  to  prevent  chafing.    It  is  cut  in  long,  narrow  strips, 

l*J*-l  well  tarred,   and  made  up  into  rolls  before  coml 

par-a-yall  ,a.  [O.  Fr.  par  aral= at  the  bottom.]  mencing  to  lay  it  on   the  rope.    Usually,  the  rope 

is  wormed,   then  parceled,  and  then  served.    (See 

-  ••]                                                                                    under  a  mean  or  mediate  lord,  as   distinguished  2.  Law  (pi.):  A  description  of  property  formally 

lahront. :  A  suli-order  of  I  rooodilia  established    from  a  tenant  in  c<i;>i/c  (or  in  chief)  who  holds  im-  set  forth  in  a  conveyance,  together  with  the  bound- 

tiy  Huxley.    T  lie  nasal  chambers  communicate  with    mediately  of  the  sovereign.  aries  thereof,  in  ordcrto  its  easy  identification. 

boll,     boy;     pfiut,    ]6wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.      tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tlous.     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


Min. :  Tho  same  as  EPISTILBITE  (q.  v.). 

pir-a-sty -liis  (pi.  par-a-sty-H),  «.  [Pref. 
para-,  and  Lat.  stylus  (pi.  styli) ;  Gr.  stylos=&  pil- 
lur.] 

Jtnt.  (pi.):  Abortive  stylos. 

par  a  Su    chl  a.  *•  [Pref.  para-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.     Inferior,  lowest ;  the  opposite  to  paramount  (q.v.)' 
•o«cA<M=the  name  of  the  crocodile  in  one  part  of    In  feudal  law  applied  to  the  lowest  tenant  holding 


parcel-bawd 


•parcel-bawd,  «.    One  who  is  half  a  bawd. 

H>-    -ir  '  a  tapster,  sir;  I'lirrr'-'mird.  one  that  serves  • 
bad  woman."—  Skakt»p..  Hra*urt  fur  Mfiuurr,  II.  1. 

•parcel-blind,  ».  Partially  blind,  half  blind. 

•  I'nfortunalely  I  cannot  nnd  any  dictionary  authority 
forc'i/v.  M./ni./  .  .  .  1  have  met  with  the  expression 
parorU>ll*il  somewhere  In  thecouneot  reading—  of  that 
fact  I  am  certain—  but  where  1  cannot  now  remember.  — 
O.  A.  Sola;  Bahott;  Iltu*.  Liindon  Stvt. 

parcel-book,  «.    A  book  in  which  the  dispatch 
of  parcels  is  registered. 
•parcel-deaf,  «.    Partially  deaf;  half  deaf. 
parcel-Kilt,  "parcell-gullt,  a.    Partially  gilt. 

44  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parrrl-ylll  goblet,  sit- 
ting In  my  Dolphiu-chambor."—  .S»afc««j>..  llrnru  />., 
Pt.ll.,  IT.  L 

•parcel-guilty,  a  In  some  degree  guilty.  (Ben 
Jonavn  :  Poetaster,  V.  1.) 

•parcel-learned,  a.  Partly  learned;  half  edu- 
cated. 

44  Penny-a,liners  and  such  like  parrtl-ltarntd  adrentur- 
m."—  Fllzedtmrd  Hall.  Modern  Knylltlt,  oh.  L 

•parcel-mele.  adv.  [Eng.  parcel,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
meie  =  A.  8.  mce/um=bit  by  bit;  dat.  pi.  of  m«/  =  a 
bit  ;  el.  piecemeal.]  By  bits  ;  bit  by  bit  ;  in  part-. 

44  Pareel-mel*  to  a  man,  and  parcel-mete  to  another."  — 
CAumvr.  Frniinr*  Talt. 

parcel-Office,  ».  An  office  or  place  where  parcels 
are  received  for  transmission  and  delivery. 

•parcel-poet,  «.    One  who  is  half  a  poet  ;  a  poor 
poet.    (Ben  Jonton:  Poetafter,  iv.  3.) 
•par-eel  (2),  ».    [PARSLEY.) 
par  eel,  v.  t.   [PARCEL,  «.] 

1.  To  divide  into  parts  ;  to  distribute  in  portions. 
"The   country    was  parfflfrl    out  among  nobles,   who 
rnled  it  with  harnh  though  uncertain  oppression."—  Brit. 
Oxar.  AVvirir,  Ivii.  499. 
*2.  To  enumerate  item  by  item  ;  to  specify. 

"That  mine  own  servant  should 
Pnrrel  the  ftum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy." 

SHiikfKf..   Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

•3.  To  make  up  into  a  mass. 

"Their  woes  are  parceled,  mine  are  general." 

Snaketp,  .-  Kiekanl  111.,  iii.  2. 

1(1)  Toparcel  a  warn  : 

\nut.:  To  lay  canvas  over  it,  and  daub  it  with 
pitch. 

(2)  Toparcel  a  rope  : 

ffaut.:  To  cover  it  smoothly  with  tarred  canvas, 
which  is  then  bound  over  witli  spun  yam. 

par  eel  Ing,  par  -5  el  ling,  pr.  par.  &i.  [PAR- 
CEL, v.] 

A.  Atpr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  tubttant  ivr  : 

1.  Orrf.  Lang.  :  Thn  act  of  dividing  or  distributing 
in  portions. 

2.  .V<iu<.:  The  same  as  PARCEL,*.,  II.  1. 

par  eel  lie,  'par  eel  Hie,  >•.  r.  [Eng.  parcel; 
-ue.]  To  divide. 

44  Being  partelltzed  to  a  plnrality  ." 

r:  The  Captain*,  1,104. 


•par  -C.tl-ly'  ,  ndr.  [Eng.  parcel;  -I//.]  Item  by 
item. 

"Folowyng  apperlth.  tmrtflty,  dyvers  and  soondry 
maner  of  writynffs."—  I'aflun  Letter*,  ii.  834. 

par   }en  ar  f  ,  «.    [PARCENER.] 

l.iiii-:  Coheir-hip  :  joint  holding  or  occupation 
of  lands  of  inheritance  by  two  or  more  persons. 

par  Cen  Jr.  nulitt.  [Norm.  Ft,  parcenier  ;  O.  Fr. 
pardon  n  i»-  r,  from  purcon,  />arcton=B  portion;  Lat. 
par*  (genit.  parti*}  =a  part.  1 

Law:  A  coheir:  one  whonolils  lands  of  inherit- 
ance by  descent  from  an  ancestor  in  common  with 
another  or  others.  He  differs  from  a  joint-tenant 
in  that  he  always  claims  l>y  de-cent.  whereas  a 
joint-tenant  always  claims  by  purchase. 

44  An  estate  held  In  coparcenary  Is  where  lands  of  inher- 
itance descend  from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  pentons. 
It  arisen  either  by  common  law  or  particular  custom.  By 
common  law:  as  where  a  person  seized  In  fee^ilmple,  or 
in  fee-tall  dies,  and  his  next  heirs  are  two  or  more 
females:  in  this  case  they  shall  all  inherit:  anil  these 
coheirs  are  called  ooparoenera,  or,  for  brevity,  parefiirr* 
only.  r<irrrnfm  by  particular  custom  are  where  lands 
descend,  aaingavelklnd,  to  all  the  males  in  equal  degree. 
And,  In  either  of  these  cases,  all  the  ixircnert  pat 
together  make  but  one  heir,  and  have  hut  one  estate 
among  them."—  Blaekmtone:  Comment.,  bk.  u  .  ch.  12. 

•par  5*r  9,  'par  cer-ye,«.    [Latin  |i.ir//or=to 
divide.]    Division,  apportionment  ;  allotment. 
"This  part  was  to  Hnlenns  by  wylled  imrvrry^  lotted." 
'.luirtt:   Virgtft  .f.,,,1,1.  iii.  S47. 
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parc.h,  'paarche,  'parche,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Of  nn- 
known  origin;  postibly  from  a  Celtic  source:  cf. 
Ir.  ton;  =  burning,  rod-hot:  Hael.  fc<ir</  =  red-hot. 
(Skent.)  Or  perhaps  Uio  same  word  a»  Mid.  Kng. 
perchen  =  to  pierce.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  burn  the  surface  off ;  to  scorch. 

"  rarck'tl  was  the  gran,  unit  blighted  wu  the  corn." 
Dryden:   Virytf*  f.nrid,  iii.  193. 

2.  To  dry  up;  as,  the  ground  IB  parched  by  the 
sun. 

3.  To  roast  over  a  fire,  as  to  parch  corn. 

B.  Intraia.:  To  be  parched  or  dried  ap;  to  bo 
scorched. 

"We  were  bettpr  /'«irrA  in  Afrlc  sun." 

*h-ikr*i<..   Tr<illit*  unit  fretttda,  t.  8. 

par?hed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PARCH .] 

par$h  ed  ness,  «.  [Eng.  parched;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  parched. 

"One  uniform  parehedne.**  and  vacuity."— Mart:  De- 
feiueofthe  Moral  Cabbala,  ch.  1. 

•parch  -f  dl  If ,  adu.  [Probably  from  parch,  v.] 
Dimly. 

"Gads  of  «teele  parcA/'^'l/^parckling." 

Stanyhunt:  Coneelttf,  p.  137. 

parc.ll  -Ing,  j>r.  par.  A  a.    [PARCH. J 
parch    Ing  If ,  od>.    [Eng.  parchinn:  -I//.]    In  a 
parching  or  scorching  manner ;  scorchingly. 

•parchment  (11,  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  paMrnient 
(q.  v.  i.  ]  A  kind  of  lace. 

"  Nor  gold  nor  silver  ;>«r<*/iro/wf  lace." 

Kuxburak  Ballailt,  ii.  490. 

par?h  ment  iJ  ,  -parche  myn,  'perche  mine, 
t.  A  a.  [Fr.  parchfmin,  from  Lat.  /wrr/umimi.  p«>r- 
Siam*i«j  =  parchment  (origin,  fern.  sing,  of  I'eraa- 
me  nut = belonging  to  Pcrgamos  or  Pergamtis) ;  Or. 
peraamcn€=parchment.  from  Pergamtt*,  Pergannm 
=Pergamus,  a  city  in  Mysia,  Asia  Minor.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  name  is  derived  from  parchment, 
having  been  invented  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamus.  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  library  there,  about  190 
B.  ('.  According  to  others,  it  was  introduced  by 
Crates  of  Pergamus,  as  a  substitute  for  papyrus, 
on  which  an  embargo  was  laid  by  Ptolemy  E|;i- 
phanes,  as  Eumenes  was  collecting  a  library  in 
emulation  of  the  famous  one  in  Alexandria,  about 
ItiOB.  C.  8p.  parqamino,  peraamino;  Jtal.  peraa- 
nn  mi,  pergamino.] 

A.  A*  substantive : 

1.  The  skin  of  a  very  young  calf,  sheep,  or  goat, 
dressed  and  prepared  for  writing  on,  Ac,    After  re- 
moving the  wool,  the  skin  is  steeped  in  lime  and 
stretched  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  its  face  is  scraped 
with    a    half-round    knife.     The   skin,    previously 
sprinkled  with  powdered  chalk  or  slacked  lime,  is 
then  rubbed  ana  scraped  with  a  knife,  and  it  is 
then  rubbed  with  a  lambskin  having  the  wool  on 
to  smooth  the  surface  and  raise  a  very  fine  nap; 
after  which,  if  any  greasy    matter   remains,  it  is 
again  steeped  in  the  lime-pit  for  a  few  days.    The 
grain  surface  is  then  removed  with  a  knife  aud  the 
skin  pumiced,  if    necessary,  to    give  it  an   equal 
thickness.    Fine  parchment  is  manufactured  from 
the  skins  of  young  calves,  kids,  lambs  ;  also  from 
sheep,  and  goatskin".     Extra  fine,  thin  parchments 
are  made  from  the  skins  of  still-born  lambs,  kids, 
and  calves.    Coarse  parchment  for  drumheads,  Ac., 
is  made  from  calves  ,  asses',  and  he-goats'  skins. 

2.  A  document  written  on  parchment ;  a  deed. 
"But  here's  &  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Offinar." 

Bhaketp.:  Jiillii*  Ort»or.  ill.  2. 

B.  A*  adj.:  Made  of  or  written  on  parchment. 
"England    .     .     .    is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 

With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parehmrnt  bonds." 

Hiakrrp.:    Kiftianl  II.,  Ii.  1. 

parchment-maker,  *.  One  who  dresses  skins 
for  parchment. 

parchment-paper,  ».  Paper  made  by  immers- 
ing ordinary  unsized  paper  for  a  few  moments  in 
sulphuric  nriil,  diluted  with  about  half  its  volume 
of  water.  On  drying  it  is  found  to  liavi-  n~-innrd  a 
new  character,  resembling  rather  that  of  animal 
membrane  than  vegetable  fiber,  and  its  strength  is 
nearly  doubled.  After  the  immersion  it  is  washed 
in  water,  afterward  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  if  any 
of  the  latter  remains  it  is  removed  by  lime  or 
baryta.  Also  called  Vegetable  parchment. 

•parch  -mSnt  ?r,  «.  [Eng.  parchment;  -er.]  A 
maker  of  parchment . 

•par  C,I  t?,  tulait.  (O.  Fr.  parcile,  from  Lat. 
parci'oa,  fromparcu#=spuring. J  Sparingness. 

par -close,    "par  a  close,  *p*r -c!6»e.  'par- 

clos,  «.  JO.  Fr.  jirrclimr,  from  Lat.  per-- tn ron gh, 
completely,  and  r/<ni*iM  — shut,  pa.  par.  of  rhtudo— 
to  shut.] 


pardon 


1.  Arfh.:  A  screen  or  railing  to  shut  off  or  inclose 
an  object,  as  to  separate  a  chapel  or  altar,  or  to 
inclose  a  tomb, 

"Bitwixe  hem  nan  but  n  ;>nrv'<«." 

Oeelert:  MS.  Sue.  Anllq.,  1M,  fo.  275. 

2.  .You/.:  The  limber-hole. 
•3.  A  parlor. 

"  Written  upon  your  pareltate  door." 

HfOtn :    Workf,  p.  63. 

pard  (l).»«n»f.  [Latin  pardui;  Ornek  pardot—tt 
panther,  a  leopard;  Sp.<fe  Ital.pardo.]  A  panther,, 
a  leopard. 

"  Though  pierced  like  yard  by  hnnt«r'ii  steel, 

He  felt  not  half  lhat  now  I  feel."    Bynm:  (ii'vur. 
pard(2),«.  [Contraction  of  partner.]  A  Western 
euphemism  for  a  companion  or  coadventurer. 

•par  dal,  "par  dale, «.  [Lat.paruaJi*.]  [PARD.] 
A  leopard,  a  panther. 

"  The  iiantalt  swift,  and  the  t yger  cruel." 

.Sywiturr:    *'.  V.,  I.  Vl.  26. 

par  da  16  tiis,  «.  [Oreek  pardaMo«=spotted, 
like  the  pard  ;  parrf<ifw=a  panl  (q.  v.).J 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Piprini*  (Swaiiaan)  or  Fachy- 
cophalidae.  Bill  short,  strong,  with  somewhat  gib- 
bous sides;  wings  long,  pointed,  the  three  first 
quills  of  equal  length.  Tail  short,  even;  feet 
strong,  lateral  toes  free  and  equal.  Locality,  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania.  PontalotlM  afflni*  is  very 
common  in  the  latter  island,  building  a  dome- 
shaped  nest,  formed  of  grasses  lined  with  feathers, 
with  a  hole  for  entrance  in  the  side. 

par  dS  ,  *par  de6  ,  »par  die, 'par  dy, 'per  dy. 
adv.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.par  Dieu=by  God.J  A  com- 
mon oath ;  by  God. 

"Pardf,  ye  may  wel  knowe  by  the  name. 
That  of  a  sompnour  may  no  good  be  sayd." 

Ckaucer:  C.  T.,  6,862. 

pard  me,  n.  [Eng.  pard;  -inf.]  Having  the- 
characteristics  of  the  pard  (q.  v.) ;  spotted. 

"The  Marbled   Cat  partakes  more  of    the  proverbial 

rrdine  Knotted  character." — Wood:  Illustrated  .Va/.  ///«'.,. 
182. 

pardlne-lynx,  >. 

Zuol.:  Feli*  pardina,  which  replaces  F.  fwnx  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  is  very  common  in  Spain. 
Color  rufous,  regularly  spotted  with  black,  white  on 
under  surface.  In  size  it  is  rather  less  than  the 
Common  Lynx.  [LYNX.] 

par  dd.o.    [Port.] 

1.  A  money  of  account  of  Uoa,  in  the  East  Indies, 
value  about  60  cents. 

2.  A    Chinese    vessel    resembling    a    juuk,   but 
smaller. 

par  dftn,  i*.  t.  &  i.  [French pardonw.r, from  Low 
Lat.  ptrd<»M>=to  forgive  or  remit  a  debt,  to  pardon  : 
Latin  »er=completely,  thoroughly,  and  dono=to- 
give:  donum=a  gift;  Sp.  perdonar;  Ital.  perdon- 
are.] 

A.  Trataiitire: 

1.  To  forgive;  to  absolve  from  liability  to  punish- 
ment for  a  crime  or  fault  committed.    (Applied  to, 
the  offender.) 

44  'Ti*  sweet  to  let  the  pardon'rf  In." 

Miiort:  Faradtff  and  tht  Peri. 

2.  To  forgive,   to  overlook ;  to  remit  the  penalty 
or  punishment  due  to.    (Applied  to  the  offense,  i 

••  I  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities."— Jtr.  xxxili.  6. 

3.  To  refrain  from  exacting  as  a  penalty, 

"  I  fiarttrm  thee  thy  life." 

S/mi-mp.;  Mtrcliant  of  »>»/«,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  forgive ;  not  to  exact  a  penalty. 

44  If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend." 

ShnkfHfi.:  .ViiiKumm'r  Sluhl'*  Ttream,  T. 

1  Pardon  me:  Forgive  me;  excuse  me;  a  phraso 
used  in  apologies,  or  to  express  a  courteous  denial 
or  contradiction. 

44 1  glide  and  steal  along  with  Heaven  In  view. 
And— pardon  mf,  the  bottle  Htandit  with  yon.4* 

Cineper:  H»ptt  380. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  to  pardon  and  fo 
forgive,  see  FORGIVE. 

par  -d6n,  *par-doun,  "par  dun,  'per  don,  «. 
[Fr.  pardon,  from  Low  Lat.  perdonum.]  [P.\B- 
DON,  t .] 

I.  Ordinary  Laninn"i> 

1.  The  act  of  pardoning  or  forgiving;  forgiveness 
of  an  offender  or  of  his  fault  or  crime:  remis-ion  of 
penalty  or  punishment  incurred;  overlooking  of  a 
fault  committed. 

2.  An  official  warrant  of  forgiveness  of  a  crime,  or 
of  a  penalty  remitted. 

448lgn  me  a  present  /xtMmi  for  my  brothrr." 

>»r,ilrt/,..    Xr<i*urrf»r  Mrnnurr,  il.  4. 

3.  The  state  of  being  forgiven  or  absolved. 

"  Secure  In  his  panlmi,  but  miserable  In  the  ignorance 
of  It."—  Suutlt:  SrmoM. 


fate,     fit,    far*,     ».mldst,     what,     fall,     father4,     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine.    pit.    lire,    ttr.     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w3rk,     whd,     »6n;     mate,     cob,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a,      qu  =  kw. 


pardonable 

4.  Leave,  permission. 

"  Whereon  t  begged  his  pardon  for  return." 

.-*ll<ll.f!<li.:    Antony  ail'l  Cli'oiulfi-it,    iii.  8. 

5.  Used  as  a  form  of  courteous  denial  or  contra- 
diction. 

"I'urdon,  sir;  error:  he  is  not  quantity  enough." — 
s!ink<'*i>. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

II.  Law:  Tho  pardoning  power  is  a  prerogative 
of  i  he  sovereign  power  in  a  state,  whether  repre- 
sentative or  monarchical*  In  this  country  the  par- 
doning power  for  offenses  against  the  general 
government  is  vested  in  the  President  of  theUuited 
States,  the  authority  being  delegated  by  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  tho  constitution  of  the 
country.  For  offenses  against  the  states  the  par- 
doning power  is  vested  in  the  several  governors,  or 
as  in  a  few  cases,  the  governor  and  state  legislature 
conjointly.  The  signification  of  pardon  is  to  bo 
differentiated  from  that  of  amnesty,  which  latter  is 
the  obliteration  of  a  peculiar  line  of  offenses  aris- 
ing on  a  special  occasion,  and  does  not  bur  prosecu- 
tion for  offenses  other  than  those  specified,  while 
pardon  includes  all  offenses  of  which  a  person  may 
nave,  up  to  date,  been  guilty  and  absolves  the 
offender  entirely.  In  England  a  pardon  must,  until 
recently,  have  boon  issued  under  the  great  seal ;  but 
is  now  simply  granted  by  warrant  under  the  royal 
sign  manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  tho  principal 
-> •<  tetaries  of  state.  It  may  bo  absolute  or  condi- 
tional ;  that  is,  the  sovereign  may  extend  his  mercy 
upon  what  terms  he  pleases;  and  may  annex  to  his 
bounty  a  condition  either  precedent  or  subsequent, 
on  the  performance  whereof  the  validity  of  the  par- 
don will  depend ;  and  this  by  the  common  law. 

par  d&n  a  ble, a.  [Fr.  pardonnable;  Sp.perdon- 
able;  Ital.  perdonabile.]  That  may  or  can  bo  par- 
doned ;  callable  of  being  pardoned,  forgiven,  or 
overlooked ;  excusable,  venial. 

"These  thoughts  to  some  will  seem  pardonable." — .¥/(- 
ton:  Apol.for  Smectymnuus. 

par  -don-a-ble-nSss,  «•  [English  pardonable; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pardonable ; 
capability  or  susceptibility  of  forgiveness. 

"This  conceit  of  the  natural  pardonableness  of  sin 
vanishes  iiway."— Hall:  A'o  Peace  with  Home,  §  13. 

par  don-a-bly",  adv.  [Eng.  pardonab(le) ;  -/;/.] 
In  a  pardonable  manner  or  degree;  excusably. 

"I  may  judge  when  I  write  more  or  less  pardonably." 
—  llryilrn.  (Toild.) 

par  d6n-8r,  *par-don-ere,  «.    [Eng.  pardon; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    One  who  pardons;  one  who  ab- 
solves an  offender. 

"This  is  his  pardon,  purchas'd  by  such  sin, 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in." 

Shakeap.:  Meanure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

2.  Church  Hist.:    A  cleric,  usually  belonging  to  a 
Mendicant  order,  who    was  licensed  to   sell    tho 
pope's  indulgences. 

•par -d6n-lSss,  *per-don  les,  a.  [Eng.pardon; 
-/CK.S-.  |  That  cannot  bo  pardoned  or  forgiven ;  un- 
pardonable, inexcusable. 

pare,  'pair,  v.  t.  [Fr.  parer  =  to  deck,  to  trim, 
from  Lnt.  paro=to  prepare;  Ital.  parare;  Sp.  A 
Port.  ;.«r«r.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  surface  of ;  to 
shave  off  with  a   sharp  instrument ;  as,  to  pare  an 
apple;  to  /m /v  one's  nails.    (It  is  followed  by  away 
or  off  when  that  which  is  cut  away  is  the  object ;  as, 
to  {tare  off  tho  rind  of  an  apple.  £c.) 

2.  To  cut   down  or  away  by  little  and  little;  to 
diminish  by  degrees. 

"The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilegeof  clergy, 
ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be  burned  in  the 
hand."  —  llin-»n:  Henry  VII. 

II.  Agrif. :  To  shave  off  the  surface  of,  as  of  old 
worn-out  grass-land.  [PARING,  C.  II.  1.) 

pare. 8.    [PAIR,*.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pair,  a  couple. 

2.  Mining:  A  gang  or  party  of  men. 

par-8g  mS  non,  *.  [Greek  parago=to  lead,  to 
derive,  as  one  word  from  another.] 

Khet. :  The  employment  of  several  words  having 
a  common  origin  in  the  same  sentence. 

par  6  gor  Ic,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  paregoricits=assuag- 
ing.  soothing;  Gr.  paregorikos,  from  paregoros= 
eneonrauini;;  ;»« i-rf/»n>= to  address,  to  exhort :  para 
=  beside,  and  a<7oreiw>=to  speak  in  an  assembly; 
«i/nra=an  assembly;  Fr.  paregnrique;  Ital.  <fc  Sp. 
pareyorico.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Assuaging  or  soothing  pain. 

B.  As  substantive:  A  medicine  or  preparation  to 
a-^suai;"  or  mitigate,  pain  ;  an  anodyne. 

paregoric-elixir,  *.  A  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  flavored  with  aromatics. 

pa-re'ir  -a,  s.  [The  Brazilian  Port,  name  of  the 
plant.  | 

Hotany:  Cissampelos  pereira,  the  Velvet-plant,  a 
climber  found  in  Brazil,  in  India,  Ac. 
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parelra-root,  pareira-brava  root,  s. 

Hot.  &  Pharm. :  A  dried  root,  generally  said  to  be 
that  of  Cissampelos  pareira.  Hanbury,  however, 
states  that  the  original  reputation  of  Pareira 
brava  was  founded  on  a  different  plant,  viz.,  Choti- 
<ii-"<lr)ulron  tomentosum,  and  that  tho  plant  fur- 
nishing the  Pareira  root  is  unknown.  A  decoction. 
an  extract,  and  a  liquid  extract  of  Pareira  are  used 
in  catarrhal  affections  of  tho  bladder,  and  in  pye- 
litis.  Its  efficacy  is  doubted  by  some.  (Garrod.) 

par  -el,  »par'-ell,  v.  t.  [A  contract,  of  apparei 
(q.  v.).]  To  apparel. 

pa-r8l  -c8n,  «.  [Gr.  pareffco=to  draw  out:  para 
= along,  and  r//,.»  t  o  draw.] 

Gram.:  The  addition  of  a  syllable  or  particle  to 
the  end  of  a  pronoun,  verb,  or  adverb. 

par-e-18c-tr&-nSm -Ic,  a.  [See  PARELECTROX- 
OMY.) 

Physiol.:  Of  or  relating  to  parelectronomy ;  as 
the  parelectrrmomic  portion  of  a  muscle. 

par-6-18c-tr8n -6-mJ1.  «.  [Prcf.  para-;  Eng. 
electro-;  Gr.  no»ios=law.] 

Phusiol.:  A  condition  of  the  muscles  Induced  by 
exposure  to  severe  cold,  in  which  the  electrical 
action  of  the  muscle  is  reversed. 

parelies,  «.  pi.  [Greek  parrlia.]  Vivid  clouds 
which  bear  the  image  of  the  sun. 

'-Glistnlng  partite*  on  other  meteors." 

Tl.ilore:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  I.  iii.  25. 

pa-r81  -la,  p8-r8lle  ,  ».    [Fr.  parelle,  perelle.] 

Bot.:  Lecanora parelia, a  crustaceous  lichen, and 
some  other  species  more  or  lestfakin  to  it,  furnish- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  dye  called  litmus. 

Pt-reT-UC,  a.  [English  pareH(a) ;  suff.  -ic.J  De- 
rived from  Leconora  parelia. 

parelllc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  ('uH(,O4.  Parellin.  An  acid  extracted 
from  lichens  by  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  j  melts  when 
heated,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  off  anoil 
which  solidifies  on  cooling.  By  long  boiling  with 
water  it  yields  a  yellow,  bitter,  uncrystallizable 
i-ubstance.  It  forms  a  few  salts  calledparellates. 
The  copper  salt  is  a  yellowish-green  precipitate. 
Barium  parellato  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water. 

pa-rSl  -lln,  ».  [Eng.  parell(a);  -in  (Chem.).] 
[PARELLIC-ACLD.] 

pa-rSm'-bO-le,  «.  [Gr.,  from  parentballn  =  to 
place  in  between  or  beside:  para=beside,  and  em- 
6a//o= to  place  in  :em=en=in,  ami  6a//'i  =  to  throw.  J 

Rhet.:  The  insertion  of  something  in  tho  middle 
of  a  period,  which  may  bo  removed  without  destroy- 
ing its  moaning  or  grammatical  integrity;  also 
called  paromptosis. 

parement,  ».  [Fr.,  from  parer=to  dock,  to  trim  ; 
Lat.  p«ro=to  prepare.  1  Dress,  ornaments;  orna- 
mental furniture  or  clothes. 

"  Til  he  come  to  his  chambre  of  parements." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,583. 

par-Smp-t6  -Sis,  ».  [Gr.,  from  para  =  beside ; 
cm=«'n=in,  andpfosr8=a  falling.] 

Khet.:  The  same  as  PAREMBULE  (q.  v.). 

pa-rSn'-Chy'-ina,  s.  [Gr.  pare;i</rA»n»a=any- 
tbing  ponred  in  beside :  pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  eng- 
c/ij/ma  =  an  infusion;  engcheo=to  pour  in:  en  =  in, 
and  cheo=to  pour.] 

1.  Aunt.  <t:   ZoOl.:    The  soft  tissue   of    organs; 
generally  applied  to  that  of  glands.    (Owen.)    Ap- 
plied to  the  proper  substance  of  viscera,  excluding 
connective   tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  other  acces- 
sory organs.    (Huxley.) 

2.  Botany:  Cellular  tissue;  tissuo  in  which  tho 
diameter  of  the  cells  is  not  excessive  in  any  one 
direction  in  which  the  cells  are  angular  ( Meyen). 

5[  There  is  a  rounded,  a  polyhedral,  a  muriform,  a 
tubular,  a  branched,  and  a  stellate  parenchyma. 
Griffith  and  Henfrey  believe  that  the  only  impor- 
tant divisions  are  into  Parenchyma  proper.in  which 
the  cells  are  polygonal,  Merencnyma,  Collenchyma, 
and  Sterenchyma  (q.  v.). 

pa-r6n  Chjfm-al.  a.  [Eng.  parencAj/m(a);  -aC.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  parenchyma. 

pprenchymal-tissue,  «. 

Anal.:  That  portion  of  the  areolar  tissuo  which 
penetrates  between  organs,  or  portions  of  them, 
affording  them  support.  Called  also  penetrating 
and  constituent  tissue. 

par-en-ChyTn -a-ta,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  paren- 
chyma, genit.  parenchymat(is);  Lat.  ncut.pl.  adj. 
suit.  -«/a.  | 

ZoOl.:  (  uvier's  second  order  of  Intestine.  The 
body  is  filled  with  a  cellular  substance,  or  even 
with  a  continuous  parenchyma.  Four  families: 
Aranthocephala,  Tremadotes,  Twnioides,  ami  ( 'e-- 
toiiies. 


parenthesis 


par-8n-chf  o  -9.  toua,  pa  r8n -chf  mous,  ». 
[PARENCHYMA.]  Of  or  pertain  ins  to  parenchyma; 
resembling  or  consisting  of  pareuchma;  soft, 
spongy. 

U  There  is  a parenckymatinv  hepatitis. 

tpa  r8n  -S-8lfl,  ».  [Or.  paraineeit,  from  parai- 
neo=  to  recommend,  from  para  =  beside,  and  aineO 
=  to  praise;  Fr.  parfnise.]  Persuasion,  exhorta- 
tion. 

tpar-8-n8t  -Ic,  *par-6-n8t  -Ic-al,  adj.   [Greek 

Sirainetikos,  from  parainesis;   Fr.  parenftiyue.} 
ortatory,  exhorting,  persuasive,  encouraging. 
"In  an   epistle  parenttltal  to  the  pope  himself." — 
I/MB. .;.  Bedell:  Letters,  p.  350. 

par  ent,  a.  &  11.  [Fr.  parent =a  cousin,  an  ally, 
from  Lat.  parentem,  accus.  of  pare**  =  a  parent ; 
pario  =  to  produce,  t«  beget,  to  bring  forth ;  8p. 
pnriente;  Ital.  parente.] 

A.  As  substantive 

I    Ordi nary  Language : 

1.  A  father  or  motlier ;  he  or  she  that  begets  or         , 
brings  forth  young.    (Used  of  men  and  the  lower 
animals.) 

"The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  children  is  a  principle  of  natural  law;  an  obliga- 
tion, says  Puffeudorf,  laid  on  them  not  only  by  nature 
herself,  but  by  their  own  proper  act,  in  bringing  them 
into  the  world."— Olackstune,  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  16. 

2.  One  who  produces ;  one  who  gives  birth  or  ori- 
gin ;  an  author. 

"  We  are  their  [evil*]  parents  and  original." 

Shakeap.:  Miamimmer  Xtutit'it  Dream,  ii.  1. 

H.  That  which  produces  or  causes;  a  cause,  a 
source,  an  origin. 

II.  Lair:  Tlin  chief  duties  of  parents  to  their 
children  are  throe:  Their  maintenance,  their  pro- 
tection, and  their  education. 

B.  An  ndj. :   (living    birth    or  origin  ;    taking  or 
holding  the  place  of  a  parent. 

par  -ent-age  (age  as  14),  s.    [Fr.J 

1.  Birth,  extraction,  origin,  lineage:  condition 
with  regard  to  the  rank  or  characterof  ancestors  or 
parents. 

*i.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  parent. 

*3.  Parents. 

"  He  cal'd  MH  diiuphtern,  and  with  speeches  HHge 
Inquyr'd  which  of  them  mo«t  did  love  \\erparentnge." 
Slimier:  F.  y.,  I!.,  i.  27. 

pa  rent  al,  a.  [Lat^pnrrn/»/i«,  from  pnrens= 
a  parent.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  11  parent  or  parent,-*. 
"This  may  give  one  reason  to  link,  whether  this  might 

not  be  called  more  properly  inu-t-ittul  power."— Lvtlce: 
Civil  Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  g  62. 

2.  Becoming  a  parent ;  affectionate,  tender,  kind. 
(Thomson:  Summer,  577.) 

PS.~r8nt-9.l-iy,  orfi'.  [Eng.  parental;  -ly.]  In 
a  parental  or  fatherly  manner;  like  a  parent. 

"  Whatever  rights  the  king  enjoys  HM  elector,  have  been 
always  parentally  exercised." — httrke:  Appeal  from  the 
.\eu>  to  the  Old  H'hiae. 

*pa-rSn'-tate,  v.  /.    [Lat.  parentatum,  sup.  of 

farento,  fromparejts  (genit.  iHtrentisj  —  tL  parent. | 
o  offer  sacrifices  or  perform  funeral  rites  in  honor 
of  the  dead. 

*par-6n-ta  tlon,  ntM.  [Lat.  parentatio,  from 
pnrento~to  offer  sacrifices  in  honor  of  a  deceased 
parent.]  Something  said  or  done  in  honor  of  the 
dead;  funeral  rites. 

"Let  fortune  this  new  parentatton  make 
For  hated  Carthage's  dire  spirits'  sake." 

»/"<;    Luean,  iv. 
*pa-rent-ele,  «.    [Fr.,  from  parent.] 

1.  Kinsfolk,  relations,  kindred. 

2.  Parentage,  birthplace. 
*pa-r6n'-th6s.e,s.    [Fr.]    A  parenthesis 
*pa-r8n  -thege,  v.  t.     [PARENTHESE,  subst.]   To 

parenthesize.  (Hayward:  Banished  Viruin,  p. 
•£26.) 

pa-r6n  -thS-sIs  (pi.  pa-ren  -018-889),  •'•  [Gr. 
parenthesis=a  placing  in  beside,  insertion,  paren- 
thesis, from  para=beside:  en=in,  and  thesis=n 
placing;  tithemi—\jo  place;  Fr.  parenthese ;  Sp. 
parentesis;  Ital.  parentesi;  Port,  parenthesis.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  another  sentence,  with  the  subject 
of  which  it  is  cognate,  but  from  which  it  may  be 
omitted  without  impairing  the  grammatical  con- 
struction or  the  substantial  meaning.     It  is  com- 
monly marked  off  by  upright  curved  lines  (    ),  but 
frequently  also  by  dashes . 

*2.  Fig, :  An  interval. 

II.  Print.:    A  mark  consisting  of  two  upright 
curved  lines,  used  to  include  words  inserted  paren- 
thetically. 


boll,    btfy-;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     5011,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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paridigitate 


par  -git,  per  -git,  ».    [  PARGET,  v.] 

1.  Gypsuin  or  plaster-stone. 

"  Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  Is  called  plaster,  or 
porytfJ."—  H'ootitxNirfJ. 

2.  A  plaster  formed  of  lime,  sand,  haUjJ'ndf ow-    sky. 
dung,  tot 

8. 
figures,  moiuea  or  irapresseu  uy  tot-  n,«w  ..  p] 


4.  A  stucco. 

•5.  A  coat  or  covering  for  a  wall,    (Spenser:  Va- 


pa  ren  thi  ilie,  -pa  ren  thi  slse,  v.  t.  [Eng. 

.    -MT.  | 

I.  To  place  or  .-.•(  ill  a  parenthesis ;  to  include  DO- 
marks  of  parenthe-i-. 

'i.  To  make  to  resemble  the  sign  of  a  parenthesis; 
to  make  bowed  or  curved  like  the  marks  of  a  paren- 
thesis. 

-He  i.  tall  and  muscular,  usually,  with  legs  parruthe- 
srtsdby  usage  lo  the  «ddle.".-.s«-(oi,er'.  Xaaazine,  March, 
1WB.  p.  771. 

par  8n  thet   Ic,  par  in  thet  Ic  al,  adj.   [Gr.  tow o/_Be«o«, IU 

porwiMctoi  -inserted  beside.]    [PARENTHESIS.]  ««.  Paint,  usually  for  the  face. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parenthesis,  par  git  'par  get  yn,  *par  gette,  *par-i-et, 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis;   inserted  as  a  *gpar0h-yn,  *spar-get-tyn,  r.  (.&  i.    [Etymology 
parenthesis.  doubtful.     Generally    derived   from  Latin  parte- 

"To  avoid  confusion  ol  persons.  I  would  rathersuppose  (genit.  pnrietiM)  =  a  wall ;    more  probably  tparchy. 

th*  foregoing- vene  <  10)  (to  whomsoever  It  msy  belong)  ami  spiiriirttyn  are  the  original  forms,  from  Lo» 

to  \iaiiarfitthrii,:"  -  Home   Ptolm  Ixxlv.  II.  Lat.  tpanjitu,  frequent,  of  Lat.  spargo=to  scatter. 

•  in«  or  containing  parentheses;  as,  a  paren-  j^  Transitive: 

II,,  tn  -it! 

par  en  thit    Ic  al  If,  adv.    [Eng.  parenthetic,    plaster. 
ul;  -!H.\    In  in  aimer  or  form  of  a  parenthesis;  by 
or  in  parenthesis. 

"This  intelligence  Is  certainly  mentioned  parenthetic. 
atl9."  —  Bryant:  (Jtmrrvationt  un  Scripture,  p.  163. 

par  -«nt  hood,  *.  [Eng.  parent;  -hood.]  The 
stale,  condition,  or  position  of  a  parent. 

pa-rent  I  Clde,  »•  [Lat.  pareru  (gonit.  parentii) 
=«  parent,  and  riwfo  (in  comp.oido)  =  to  kill.]  One 
who  kills  a  parent;  a  parricide  or  matricide. 

par  ent  less,  adj.  [Eng.  parent ;  -lea.]  Desti- 
tute or  deprived  of  parents. 

"The  (xirrptltess  children  are  taught  far  better  than 
many  who  do  know  the  parents'  care." — C.  Knif/M:  Once 
(•/„.». i  Tim,,  il.  142. 

p»r  ip-I-dld  -y-mls, ».   [N.L.] 


little  after  2  T.  *.,  and  lasted  only  for  about  half  s.n 
hour  uttiiinlnK  its  greatest  splendor  at  2.20  r.  «."— Brit. 
X«soc.  hep.,  1871,  ii.  66. 

Parhelia  probably  arise  from  refraction  and  re- 
flection produced  by  minute  fragments  of  ice  in  the 


A  plaster  lormeu  01  iimu,  s«uv»,  »«»•.  ««;  as.;. 

g,  for  lining  the  interior  of  Hues;  pargeting,  par -I-.  pre/.    [Lat.  par,  parw=eoual.]    A  pre- 

A  plaster-work  executed  in  raised  ornamental  fl^ai  forln  signifying  equal;  as, paridigitate,  pan- 

ros,  molded  or  impressed  by  the  trowel.  pinnate. 


par   I-ah,  s.    [Tamil  porriar.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  southern  India,  one  of  that  section  of 
the  community  with  which  even  the  lowest  recog- 
nized castes  will  not  cat,  though  there  are  Hindus 

„    inferior  oven  to  the  pariahs.    The  latter  are  lura- 
;    nian,  and  originally  constituted  that  section  of  the 
,1    aborigines  in  the  south  of  India  who  submitted  to 
the  Aryan  and  other  conquerors  during  the  succes- 
sive invasions  of  thelaud.    Many  pariahs  areserv- 
ants  of  Europeans,  accompanying  the    regiments 

„.   ,,,.„„.,....  over  the  whole  Madras  Presidency,  hence  they  are 

1    To  coat  or  cover  with  parget  or  plaster;  to    more  civilized  than  the  castes  above  them;  and  a 

number  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity. 

2.  Fig.:  An  outcast  j  one  despised  and  contemned 
by  society. 

"  The  victim  should  regard  himself  as  a  pariah."  -tun. 
don  IKiily  Chronicle. 

tparlah-arrack,  s.   The  same  as  ARRACK  (q.  v.), 

pariah-dog,  «. 

ZoOl.:  The  name  given  to  those  individuals  of 
Canis  famitiaris  which  have  run  wild,  and  which 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  eastern  Europe — nota- 


uai    Gf   i  ui\*     j    *•*»•»,•«     L-"— "J  :" — ,     •        j    • iij 

Anat.:  A  small  congeries  of  convoluted  tubules,  ly  «d"I't«1  ."  *'"> 

MiUiatMl  near  the  epididymis  in  man  and  other  » '  *  t  o  n  t  h  and 

animals;  supposed  to  bo  a  remnant  of  the  nolmau  |u,.j(.',,  f,,r  [he  in- 

|HK|V-  ternal  and  exter- 

par  «r.  «.  [Eng.  ;mr(r),  v.;  -rr.]  One  who  or  nal  decoration  of 

that  which  pares ;  an  instrument  for  paring.  houses.  Groups  of 

•par  8r  g6n  'par  irg?,«.  [ Greek  pamymi.  figures,  caryatids, 

froni;,..rr/=beside,  Snd  .-rymi^work.]  A  work  done  festoons  of  fruit 


"J.  To  paint ;  to  cover  with  paint. 
•3.  To  cover  over ;  to  disguise ;  to  gloss  over. 
"  While  we  thus  paint  and  parget  our  own  deformities." 
— Um-i-rnment  of  the  TvHyue. 

•B.  Intransitive:         . 

1.  To  lay  on  plaster. 

2.  To  lay  on  paint,  especially  on  the  face. 
"She's  above  fifty,  sir,   and  pargett."  —  Ben  Jamon: 

oar    *it  8r    «       [Eng    parnet;  -<-r.]     One   who  biy  "uTConsteiitinopin,  where    they  are    the   only 

,  .Pr7-e.    ,fr,, bisters -a.      font.  scavengers,  and  in  Asia.    They  are  about  two  feet 

pargets  or  plasters,  a  pia  hj  .         UoWi  black,  or  a  dirty  white,  with  erect, 

par -git-Ing,  par    git  ting,  s.    [PARGET.]  pointed  ears,  and  smooth  skins.    They  form  packs 

Hvilil  •  Plaster-work  of  various  kinds,  especially  or  bands,  which  take  possession  of  a  district,  repel- 

decorative     plaster-work    in    raised     ornamental  ling  all  intruders 
figures,  extonsive- 


ironi  iitirn ^^uvsiuu,  ftuit  n  }/»«•  —  »»«.ii».j  «»  t 

Incidentally ;  a  work  subordinate  or  incidental  to  and  Bowers,  anc 

another  a  superfluity  ;  a  superfluous  detail.  emblematic  Hg- 

.  u  res  a  boil  n  d. 

tp»  ri»  I  fy. «'.  '.  [Hod.  Lat.  pare«i(«)  (q.T.);  (filings  were  fre- 

suff.  Jv.\  quentlylaidout  in 

l-i'tuil.:  To  atfect  with  paresis,    (raniicr.)  g«>metric  figures, 

pir  e  Bis,  ».  |(ir.  iiarr«i«=want  of  strength,  the  sunken  panels 

from  p.i> ,,  ,,,,-  =  to  relax.)  between  the  load- 

I'nlhi,!  •  Insanity  with  general  motor  paralysis,  ing  lines  being 

The  lews  of  motor  power  is  progressive.  Those  filled  with  devices 


Pargeting.    Elizabethan 
t  eiling. 


The   loss   of   motor  power   is   progre; 

..tllicted  rarely  live  more  than  from  one  year  to 

three  years. 

par  ith   mold,  «.  4   n.    (Prof,  para-;  English 

I'tkmoid.  | 

A.  As mbst:    A  parothmoid  bone. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Anat.:  Near  or  beside  the  ethmoid  bonoorcar- 
tilage;  applied  cx|>ecially  to  bones  in  the  nasal 
region  of  some  fishes  and  some  higher  animals. 

pa  rit  -1C,  mlj.    |Gr.  parefo»=relaxed,  palsied, 

I'nt'luii':  Of',  Iwlongiug  to,  arising  from,  or  affected    U  a)>  "'ijA'/ 
par  e   tr6  pins,  >.    [Pref.  par-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 

I  hlhijiilii'iii  A  genus  of  Acauthopterygii,  family 
(  In. , mi, le,,;  llody  compressed,  oblong,  c<ivered  with  pDen 

nuiiierons,  anal   spines   nine.    One   species,   from    JJjgjomj.  "Tb7e 

•par  fait,  »par  fit,  a.   [Fr.]    Perfect.  in    Tust,    the 

•par  fait  ness,  «.    [Eng.  par/ait;  -ness.]    Per-    most  northerly 

in,  integrity.  '  "'   r"*E 

•par  fay.  'par  fel,  O.IP.    [Fr.  par=by,  and/oi=    An"™.1/™^; 
t.otli.l    llj   my  fuith;  faith!   ill  ?aith.    (Cfcauccr:    ^SPSh    S51 
i.'Wl.) 

•par  fit,  u.    [O.  Fr.]    Perfect  (q.  T.) 

•par  fit  ly,  adv.    |  I'KRKKI  rn.| 

•par  fourme,  r'.  (.    1  PKRromt.] 

par  ga  site,  *.  |  Fro  n  Pargas,  Finland,  where 
il  i^  r i.l  ;  .-nil.  -He  (Uin.).] 


"Thesleepy  parialt-itott*  stirred  out  of  the  path  to  make 
•ay  for  us.''—  Field,  Oct.  17,  1B85. 

*pa-ri'-al, «.    [PAIR-ROTAL.] 
Par  -I-an,  a.  &  i.    [Sec  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paros,  an  island 
in  the  JSgeau  Sea. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Pottery:  A  variety  of  porcelain  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  Carrara  marble,  and  made  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  soft  felspar  for  Cornish  stone  in  the 
porcelain  process.  It'  derives  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  celebrated  marble  of  Paros.and 
is  much  employed  for  statuettes  and  other  works  of 
art. 

Parian-chronicle,  s.  An  inscription  on  some  of 
the  Aruudelian  marbles,  so  called  from  having  been 


kept  in  the  island  of  Paros.    It  is  a  chronological 


of  various  kind*,  and  frequently  with  figures  indica- 
tive of  the  virtues  or  mental  qualifications. 

•par  -git-or-?,   *par-Jit  or-f ,  «.    [PARGET.!    „___—,.  . .„ _. 

Something  coiii|x>sed  of  or  covered  with  parget  or  chronicle  of  the  last  ninety  years  was  lost,  so  that 

plaster;  a  cover,  a  screen.  the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  archonshlp  of 

"He  brought  us  home  nothing  but  a  mere  tankard  of  Uiotlmus,  B.  C.  354. 

drollery,  a  venereous   parjetvry    for    a  stews." — Altlton:  Parian-marble,  8. 

Petrol.  <t  Comm.:    A  white,  large-grained,  and 
par-hil -1C,  (i.    [  English  parAel(ton) ;  -ic.]    Per-    considerably    translucent   marble,    called    by    the 

taming  or  relating  to  parhelia.  Greeks  Igchnitf*,  from  fjschnos=light,  because  quar- 

parh«-116n,   par  he -11-ttm  (plur.   par  he-    ried  by  lamplight.   It  was  the  most  celebrated 

II  a  i...   |(ir.p<ir<;/i0,  =  besideornearthesun:pref.    uary  marble  of  antiquity,  and  was  found  in  the 

iMir- niidnrfuM  island  of  I'aros,  also  m_Naxos  and  Tenos.    The cel- 

=the -un 
Meteor. :     A 

mock -sun.    It 
inon 


he 


. 
\  v.irn-i>  of  Hornblende  (q.v.),  containing 

of  i 
stala  and     rains 

Inn.  ,•  i  ; 


. 

much  alumina  and  Mime  protoxide 
">  Kf  .....  i  crystala  and  grains  in  a 


parge  (!),«.    [PARGET.] 

parge-work,  nuluit.    Pargeted  <  ,r  plastered  work. 

.I  a  /m'"/«M/m,  x.  4UC1.) 

parge  (2),  ».    [A  corrupt,  of  barye  (2),  s.] 
parge-board,  «.    [BARGE-HUARD.] 


obrated  statues  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Venus 
(Japitoliui,  &c..  ure  made  of  this  marble. 

Parian-porcelain,  s.   The  same  as  PAEIAN,  B. 
par-I-a  nte,  s.  pi.    [PARING] 
par-I-ba-rd'-ba,  8.    [The  Brazilian  name.] 
Pharm. :  The  root  of  Piper  parthenium,  admini- 
terod  in  Brazil  in  amenorrhcea,  leucorrhwa,  and 
excessive  menstrual  discharges. 

par    Id,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.  parto  (genit. partial*).] 
Sot.  (pi.) :  Lindlcy's  name  for  Tri  llaceio  (q.v.). 
par  I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  par(iw)  (q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi. 

Trail,     of     the     ••"•WaWHa^BaWHla^aWialaBB      adj.  Sllff. -u<?.] 

Ooologicnl  Ornith.:  Titmice;  a  family  of  Turdiform  Perclirr- 

Survey  of  Ire-  Parhelion.  (Insessores  Tnrdiformes).  Bill  short  and  conical ; 

land, saw  three  upper  mandible  without  a  notch  at  the  tip :  nostrils 

brilliant  suns  in  the  game  horizontal  line,  and  of  generally  concealed  by  bristles;  tarsi  with  M'ali •-. 
einial  brightness.  Ho  thus  describes  the  phonom-  primary  quills  ten.  Found  in  numbers;  in  Europe. 
ent>n:  Asia^  and  North  America ;  rarer  in  Africa,  ami  not 

••The  two  outer  or  roock-«uns  gradually  assumed  the  at  all  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  Oceanica. 
prismatic  colors,  »nd  lengtht-nniK  out.  joined  al>o»e,thus  Subfamilies  two,  Parina?  (Titmice  proper)  and 

Sittiu*    (Nuthatches).    The  latter   are  generally 

made  a  separate  family. 

par  -I-dlg  I-ta  -ta, «.  pi.   [S.  L.] 
'/.iM.:  [AHTIODACTYLA.] 

pir-1  dlft  -I-tate, adj.   \  Lat.  par  (genii. 
(•(Mini,  and  Eng.  digitate.]    Having  an  even  number 
of  lingers  and  toes. 


Coarsely  Crystal-     forming  the  'ordinary  halo.'  in  which  the  red  color  was     Sittin.-e 


'to  the  rent  snn.    Concentric  and  exterior  to 

was  another  prismatic  halo,  the  'extraordinary  halo,' 
which  was  rather  falnt»r,  tnwhichalso  the  red  color  was 
imi'TiiKwt.  Touching  this  latt«r  externally  witi*  the  'clr- 
cumxenithal  halo/  which  was  by  far  the  roost  brilliant  of 
the  three,  lying  as  If  horizontally  overhead.  In  this, 
likewise,  the  rod  eolor  was  next  the  sun,  this  forming  the 
outer  periphery  of  the  halo.  The  phenomenon  began  n 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     ire,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,    wh6,    s6n;    mute,    cfib,    cllre,    unite,    cur,    rflle,    foil;    try,    Syrian.     SB,    o»  =  8;    ey  =  4.      qu  =  kw. 


paridin 

P&r'-Id-In,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  parts,  genit.  parid(is) ; 
•in  (Chem.).Y 

Chem. ;  ('6HioOj.  A  neutral  substance  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  Paris  quadrifolia.  It  crystallizes 
in  shining  laminae,  forming  when  dry  a  satiny  mass, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  more  so 
in  foiling  water  and  in  proof  spirit.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  hot  nitric  acid  and  by  potash.  [PABia  (2).] 

par'-Id-8l,  ».    [Eng.  parid(in) ;  suff .  -oj.] 

Chem. :  ( '..i,H „,<>.,.  A  substance  formed,  together 
with  glucose,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  paridiu  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  dilute  alcohol. 

par'-I-Ss.  (pi.  pa-rl  -St-6§),  s.    [Lat.=a  wall.] 

A  a 'it.  <t  Hot. :  The  inside  walls  of  any  cavity;  as, 
the  parietes  of  the  cranium ;  the  parietes  of  a  cap- 
sule. (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

pa-rl'-et-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  parietalis,  from  paries 
(gonit.pai'iWis)=awall;  Ei.parietal;  Sp. parietal; 
Ital.  parietale.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wall. 

2.  Pertaining  to  buildings  or  the  care  of  them ; 
resident  within  the  walls  or  buildings  of  a  univer- 
sity or  the  like. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  <t  ZoOl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  different 
cavities  of  the  body.    (Owen.) 

2.  Hot.  (of  placentae) :  Attached  to  tho  sides,  as 
distinguished  from  the  axis  of  an  ovary  or  seed- 
vessel. 

B.  As  substantive  <pl.) :   The  upper  ossifications 
in  tho  membrane  of  tho  second  cranial  segment. 
(Huxley.) 

parietal-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  bones  on  the  roof  of  the  skull.  They 
articulate  with  oach  other  in  the  middle  line,  and 
aro  bounded  in  front  by  the  frontal,  behind  by  tho 
occipital  bone,  and  below  by  the  temporal  or  sphe- 
noid bones.  They  aro  quadrilateral  plates,  convex 
above  and  concave  below,  and  occupy  a  great  part 
of  the  top  of  tho  skull. 

pa-rl-S-ta'-rl-a,  s.  [Fom.  sing,  of  Lat.  parieta- 
rius=pertaining  to  walls;  on  which  the  pellitory 
often  grows.] 

Hot. :  Pullitory;  a  genus  of  Urticaceae.  Leaves 
alternate,  flowers  polygamous,  calyx  four-cleft,  sta- 
mens four,  filaments  transversely  wrinkled  at  first 
in  curvo.s,  then  bending  back  olastically  ;  stylo  fili- 
form, stigma  ponicillate,  achene  shining,  inclosed 
in  the  calyx.  Known  species  eight.  [PELLiTORV.J 

pa-rl  -e-tar-?,  *par-l-tor-le,  s.  [Fr.parMtoire, 
from  Lat.  paries  (genii.  parie(i«)=a  wall.] 

Dot. :  \Vall-pellitory,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Parie- 
taria  (q.  v.). 

pa-rl'-8t-es.,  s.  pi.    [PARIES.] 

p5r-I-St  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pariet(in),  and  suff.  -ic.} 
Derived  from  Parmeliaparietina. 

parletlc-acld,  s.    [CHBYSOPHANIC-ACID.] 

pa-rl  -8-tIn,  s.  [Lat.  parietina,  the  distinctive 
namo  of  a  species  of  Parmelia  (q.  v.).]  [UsNlc- 
ACID.] 

pa-rl-gt-Ine,  s.  [Latin  pan'e<ina=old,  fallen, 
down  walls,  ruins.]  A  piece  of  a  wall ;  a  ruin. 

"  Ruinea  of  Buch  bathea  found  in  thin  island,  amongst 
thane  parietinea  and  rubbish  of  old  Koman  townee.  — 
Bitrttin:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  238. 

pa-rl-St-o-,  pref.  [Latin  paries,  genit.  part- 
et\is) ;  o  connective.]  (See  compound.) 

parieto-mastoid,  a. 

.  1  nut. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  and  to  the 
parietal  bones.  There  is  a  parieto-inastoid  suture. 

parleto-splanclmic,  parieto-visceral,  a. 

Comp.  Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  that  nervous 
ganglion  wliich  supplies  tho  walls  of  the  mantle, 
gills,  and  tho  viscera  in  the  higher  mollusca. 

pa-rig  -6-nIn,  s.  [Eng.  pari(llin) ;  GT.gen(ao)= 
to  produce  ;  puff,  -m7] 

Chem. :  A  curdy  white  substance,  obtained  by  tho 
decomposition  of  parillin. 

pa-rll-llc,  a.  [Eng.  (sarsa)parill(a) ;  •ic.']  Con- 
tamed  in  or  derived  from  sarsaparilla  (q.  v.). 

parillic-acld.s.    [SIMILACIN.] 

pa  rll  -lln,  s.    [Contraction  of  sarsaparillin.] 

Chem.:  A  glucosido  resembling  saponin,  found  in 
tho  root  of  sarsaparilla.  smilax,  &c.,  and  extracted 
as  ii  bitter  white  crystalline  substance ;  called  also 
s»i  ilncin,  sarsa2>arilla  saponin,  and  sarsaparillin. 

par  Im  -par,  phr.     (Lat.)    Odd  or  even. 

pa  rl-na,  tpar-I-a  -n»,  s.  pi.  [Latin  par(us) 
(q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mee.] 

Ornith.:  Titmice  proper;  the  typical  sub-family  of 
Pariclsp,  Bill  short,  straight,  tapering,  entire  or 
very  slightly  notched;  lateral  toes  unequal;  near 
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tarsus  shorter  than  the  hind  toe,  which  is  large 
and  strong.  They  are  small  and  lively  birds,  seek- 
ing  their  food  among  the  buds  of  trees,  where  they 
find  and  destroy  numerous  caterpillars,  Ac. 

par  I  nar  -I  urn,  a,  [From  parinari,  the  Guiana 
namo  of  Parinarium  excelsuin.  ] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Chrysobolanaceep.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  species  are  known.  The  fruit  of 
Parinarium  excektum  is  the  Rough-skinned  and 
Gray  Plum  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  eaten,  as  are  the 
kernels  of  P.  campestre  and  P.  montanum. 

par'-Ing,  *pair'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [PAKE.w.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d;  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  shaving  off  tho  extremi- 
ties or  surface. 

2.  That  which  is  pared  or  shaved  off;  a  clipping; 
tho  rind. 

"The  women  bore 
ThepaHngs  forth;  and  all  the  clotter'd  gore." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odytavy,  xxii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of  paring 
or  shaving  off  the  surface  of  grass  laud  for  tillage ; 
that  which  is  pared  off. 

2.  Bookbinding:  Thinning  the  leather  toward  its 
edge  so  as  to  prevent  a  square  projection  at  its 
terminating  edge. 

U  Paring  and  burning : 

Ayric. :  The  operation  of  paring  off  the  surface 
of  <'ilil  worn-out  grass-lands,  and  burning  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  which  act  as  a  powerful  manure ; 
and  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  insects,  &c. 

paring-Chisel,  s.  A  joiner's  chisel  having  the 
basil  on  one  side,  used  in  fitting  and  finishing ; 
not  differing  essentially  from  a  firmer-chisel  (q.  v.). 

paring-knife,  8. 

1.  A  knife  used  by  wood-turners  and  others  for 
roughing  out  work ;  it  has  a  hook  at  one  end  pass- 
ing through  an  eye-bolt  in  tho  block,  allowing  con- 
siderable freedom  of  motion  ;  the  block^  is  secured 
to  a  lathe  or  work-bench  by  screw  attachment. 

2.  A  knife  used  for  peeling  fruit,  having  a  guard 
to  regulate  the  depth  of  cut. 

3.  A  farrier's  hoof-paring  tool. 

4.Surg.:  A  knife  used  in  removing  the  cuticle  or 
ragged  edges  of  parts  which  are  to  be  placed  in 
apposition  that  they  may  grow  together. 

paring-machine,  s.    A  key-grooving  machine. 

paring-plow,  s. 

Husbandry:  \  plow  for  cutting  sods  or  turfs 
from  the  surfac  of  tho  ground ;  a  sod-plow. 

paring-scissors  s. 

Sura. :  Scissors  for  trimming  the  edges  of  wounds 
or  freshening  the  edges  of  fistulous  openings,  in 
order  that  they  may  grow  together  when  brought 
in  apposition  and  secured. 

*par  in-gal,  a.    [Anglo-Norman.]    Equal. 

par  1  pas  su,  phr.  [Lat.]  With  equal  pace, 
stops,  or  progress.  In  law,  a  term  signifying 
equally,  in  proportion  ;  without  undue  preference ; 
said  especially  of  tho  creditors  of  an  insolvent 
estate,  who,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  entitled 
to  payment  of  their  debts  in  shares  proportioned  to 
their  respective  claims. 

pir-l-pln'-nate,  adj.  [Latin  par  (gonit.  parts) 
—  1'ijual,  and  Eng. pinnate.] 

Iiot.(ofa  leaf,<tc.):  Equally  pinnated;  pinnated 
without  a  terminal  leaflet  or  a  tendril.  Example, 
the  leaf  of  the  tuberous  vetch. 

par-Is  (!),».  [Latin  par  (genit. pan's)  =equal, 
from  tho  regular  quaternary  arrangement  in  the 
parts  of  tho  flower.] 

Hot. :  Herb  Paris ;  a  g^mns  of  Trilliaceee  (Lindley) 
of  Liliaceie,  tribe  Trillideee  (Sir  John  Hooker). 
Root-stock  stout,  sepals  and  petals  three  to  five, 
narrow,  patent,  or  reflexed ;  stamens,  six  to  twelve ; 
berry,  three  to  five-celled.  Known  species,  two  or 
three.  [HERB-PARIS.] 

Par'-Is  (2),  subst.  [From  the  Parian,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  original  inhabitants.] 

Geog. :  Tho  capital  of  France. 

Paris-basin,  s. 

Oeology :  A  series  of  Tertiary  deposits  lying  in  a 
cavity  or  depression  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  under 
and  around  Paris.  The  Tertiarios  of  the  Paris- 
basin  are  many  of  them  richly  fossiliforous.  [PARIS- 
GYPSUM.] 

II  Sometimes,  as  by  M.  Hebert.  the  term  Paris- 
basin  is  made  to  include  also  the  Chalk  in  which  the 
Tertiaries  lie.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1872,  ii.  IM.) 

Paris-blue,  s. 

Chem. :  A  bright  blue  coloring  matter,  obtained 
by  heating  aniline  with  stannic  chloride. 
•Paris-  candle ,  s.    A  largo  wax  candle. 


Parisian 

Paris-green,  s.  A  poisonous  green  powder  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  double  salts  of  the  acetate 
and  the  arsenite  of  copper :  used  to  destroy  the 
potato-bug,  or  Colorado-beetle. 

Paris-gypsum,  t. 

Oeol. :  Gypsum  belonging  to  the  Lacustrine  gyp- 
seous series  of  Moutmartre.  It  is  a  granular  crys- 
talline rock,  and,  together  with  tho  associated 
marls,  contains  land  and  nuviatile  shells  aud  the 
skeletons  of  birds  aud  mammals.  Of  tho  laet  about 
fifty  species  have  been  found,  nearly  four-fifths  of 
them  perissodactylc  Ungulata.  It  was  from  this 
formation  that  Cuvior  obtained  the  bones  the  study 
of  which  did  so  much  to  found  the  science  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy. 

Paris-lake,  a.    [CARMINE-LAKE.] 

Paris-red,  «. 

Chemistry:  Finely  divided  ferric  oxide,  used  for 
polishing  optical  glasses,  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, &c. 

Par  -Is  (3),  s.    [See  compound.] 

•Paris-garden,  ».  A  boar-garden;  a  noisy,  dis- 
orderly place:  in  reference  to  the  bear-garden  kept 
by  Robert  do  Paris,  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Thames,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

par-Ish,  *par-isch,  *par-ische,  *par-yBh, 
•par-yshe,  ».  A  a.  [Fr.  paroitme,  from  Lat. parcecia 
=an  ecclesiastical  district,  a  parish  ;  (Jr.  paroifcia 
=  a  neighborhood,  a  parish,  from  paroifca8=neigh- 
boring ;  para= beside,  and  oikos=&  house;  Sp.par- 
rogui'a;  Ital. parrocchia.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

*'  My  pride  wan  tamed,  and  in  our  grief 
1  of  thepar/n/i  aak'd  relief." 

Wuraswartn:  The  Last  of  the  Ploek. 

2.  U.  S.  Eccles.:    An    ecclesiastical   society,  not 
bounded    by    territorial    limits,  but  composed   of 
those  persons  who  chose  to  unite  under  the  charge 
of  a  particular  priest,  clergyman,  or  minister;   a 
congregation. 

3.  In  Louisiana:  A  parish  is  the  same  as  a  county. 

4.  English  Eccles.  ttLaw:  That  circuit  of  ground 
committed  to  tho  care  of  one  parson  or  vicar,  or 
other  minister   having  permanent  cure   of  souls. 
(  H'harfon.) 

B.  ^ls  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish  ;  connected  with  a 
parisli ;    parochial;    as,    a  parish  church,  parish 
records.  <xc. 

2.  Maintained  by,  or  dependent  on,  the  parish. 
"  The  ghost  and  the  pariah  girl  are  entire  new  charac- 
ters."— Gay. 

parish-apprentices,  s.  pi.  Apprentices  bound 
out  by  tho  overseers  of  parishes  at  tho  expense  of 
tho  parish,  being  tho  children  of  persons  unable  to 
maintain  them.  (Eng.) 

parish-child,  subst.  A  child  brought  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish ;  a  pauper  child.  (Eng.) 

parish-clerk,  s. 

Eng.  Eccles. :  An  official  appointed  by  tho  incum- 
bent to  assist  in  various  duties. 

parish    officers,  s.  pi.    Churchwardens,  over- 
seers, and  constables.    (Eng.) 
parish-priest,  s. 

1.  A  clergyman  who  holds  a  parish  as  a  benefice. 
Ho  may  in  England  be  either  a  rector  or  a  vicar. 
The  title  is  confined  in  this  country  and  Ireland  to 
the  Roman  ( 'at  1ml  ic  priest  of  a  parish. 

2.  A  title  often  applied  to  any  clergyman  regarded 
in  his  pastoral  character,  rather  than  in  that  of  a 
preacher. 

parish-register,  s.  A  book  in  which  all  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  that  occur  in  the  parish  are 
registered.  They  are  in  the  charge  of  the  incum- 
bent. 

•par-ish  en,  'par-is-schen,  s.    [O.  Fr.  parois- 
sien,  from  Lat.  parocAtanus.]    A  parishioner  (q.v.). 
" His  partahcns  devoutly  wolde  he  teche." 

Chaucer!  C.  T.,  484. 

•par'-Ish-Ing,  «.  .[Eng.  parish;  -ing.']  A  hamlet 
or  small  village  adjoining  aud  belonging  to  a  parish. 
(Balliwell.) 

tpa-rlsh -i6n-al,  *pa-rlsh -i6n-all,  a.    [Mid. 

Eng.  parishen^fL  parishioner;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a/.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish  ;  parochial. 

pa-rlsh  -i6n-er,  *pa-rlsh  -6n-8r, «.  [Mid.  Eng. 
parishen;  -er.]    One  who  belongs  to  a  parish. 
Pa-rls/-l-an,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  Parisien.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paris  or  its  inhab- 
itants. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Paris. 
Parisian  gold- colored  alloy,  s.    A  factitious 

gold. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tiou,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     deL 


Parisian 

Parisian  white-metal,  ».  An  alloy  composed  of 

copper,  <>'.<••>  parts  ;  zinc,  .vr, :  nickel,  1'rs;  cadmium, 
4'7. 

Paris,    I  gnne,  subst.    [Fr.)    A  female  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Pun-. 

pir  I  slte.s.  [After J.J.  Paris;  suff.-irc(Jfiii.).] 
Miit.:  \  mineral  found  only  in  crystals,  associ- 
ated with  emerald,  at  the  emerald  mines  of  Muso, 
New  Granada.  Crystallization  hexagonal;  hard- 
iii—,  r.'i;  -p'-eillc  gravity,  4-:i5;  luster  vitreous, 
iH-arly  to  ri-ipi.u.-  on  cleavage  planes  :  color  brown- 
ish; streak  yellowish-white ;  translucent.  Compt* 
nition:  Carbonic  acid. '.:<•.">;  protoxide  of  cerium. 
4np:i;  protoxide  of  lanthanum.  1U*2;  protoxide  of 
didymium.  I"-*;  fluoride  of  calcium.  14'6=  100.  which 
the'  formula  (OeO,LaO,DiO)CO;>-H(CaCe)F  rep- 
renents. 
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[3)  Park  of  provision* : 

Milit.:  The  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch  their 
tents  for  the  sale  of  provisions;  the  place  where  the 
bread-wagons  are  stationed. 

park-back,  ».  A  back  for  riding  iu  a  public 
park. 

park-keeper,  «.  One  who  has  the  charge  or 
custody  of  a  park. 

park-phaeton,  ».  A  small,  low  carriage  for  use 

in   parks. 

park,  *par-rok,  v.  t.  A  i.    [PARK,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inclose  in  a  park. 

"  How  are  we  purk'il,  and  bonnded  in  u  pale." 

Sliakftp.f  Ilium  I'/.,  Pt.  I..  Iv.  2. 

2.  To  inclose  or  shut  up  in  any  way. 

8.  To  collect  together   and  mass  in  a  compact 


parliament 

par  lin  do,  par  lin  t«,  a.&adr.   [Ital.] 
Milt.:  Speaking:  in  a  speak  ing  or  declamatory 
manner;  to  be  sung  or  played  in  the  style  of  a  reci- 
tative. 

•par  lant,  ».    I  Fr..  pr.  par.  of  parlcr=to  speak.} 
One  who  speaks,  discusses,  or  discourses, 
parle, «.    [PARLEY.] 
1.  Speech.    (.Sco/cfc.) 

"  A  tocher's  nae  word  In  a  true  lover's  parlr, 
But,  give  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl  ! 

Burns:  Mrg  "'  tht  Mill. 

•2.  A  conference  with  a  view  to  coming  to  an 
agreement ;  a  parley. 

"The  great  Turku  sent  to  have  a  communication  and 
parlt."— Haekluft:  Vuyaytr,  ii.  90. 

•parle,  r.  i.  [PAHLE,  «.]  To  talk,  to  converse,  to 
speak ;  to  enter  into  a  conference ;  to  parley. 


r,de  a,,ut  in  a  pub.ic 
.  ••    tKtyn,  not  apparent;  possibly  from 

TVthetie   genus  erected   for   the 
reception  of  certain  berry-  ike  bodies  found  IE  i  tlio 


by  hia 


full, i.     It  is  an  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  cold  XTrft""J"i."*5f  "*""  TJ'' "!'"'  i'"™'    •••-—•  .«...«    Ujr  ma  OMMU.-I  m. 

water .but   resoled  by  boiling  into  glucose  and  Old^Sandstone  of^lanjh.  ^^been    hlm. 

pirl^yl-lab-IC.      PSr-I  syl  lib    leal,     adj.  ^P-bably  theeggsof  .arge  Eurypteri.^.    [EUHY-    ^^^.S 
[Lat.  por=equal,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  syltabiral:  Fr. 
pariitylldbitiut'.]    4  laving  equal  or  like  syllabi 


applied  to  those  nouns  in  inflected  languages  which 
have  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  the  oblique  cases. 

pa  rlt  I  am  (or  t  as  8h),  s.  [Latinized  from  the 
Malabar  name.  | 

But. :  A  genus  of  Hibiscea?,  sometimes  mergeil  in 
Hibiscus.  I'lirilntin  tilin,  i  inn  furnishes  a  giM»d 
fiber  used  for  mats,  ropes,  Ac.  P.  elatum,  the  Society.. 

Paltront. : 


PTERIDA.] 

park  -bane,  ».    [Eng.  park  and  bun,.  ] 

Bot.:  Aconitum  theriophonum. 

park'-Sr,  'park-are,  «par-coure,  *park-ere. 

Ait.   (Eng.  park;  -rr.]   &  park-keeper. 

"Santis  in  the  devel's  name!  said  the  jwiMvrr." 

Rrliqtilw  Anti'jittr,  ii.  282. 

par  ker  -I-a,  mbst.    [Named  after  Win.  Kitchen 
Parker,  a  writer  on    Foraminifcra    for    the   Ray 


t^fai'l'l 


who  Jiave  come  to  help 

par -le?  cue,  «.    [PARLECCE.  u.] 
f  discourses  previously  delivered, 
•parle  ment,  «.    [ French  =  speaking;  parler=to 
speak.]    [PARLIAMENT. 1 
1.  A  conference,  a  consultation. 


___  _  t  ..,  „  „..„  _______    According  to   (Carpenter  n  genus  of 

tree  T  yielding    a    greenisli-hlno   timber,    which    is    lmperforate_Fornminifiira,  ciecnrriiig  in  the  Upper 


Mountain  Mohoe  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  is  a  fine 
tree    yielding    a    greenish-blue   timber,    which    i 
largely  employed  iu  Jamaica  for  cabinet-making. 


Groensand  of  Britain  in  the  form  of  spheres,  some- 
times over  an  inch  in  diameter.    According  to  Car- 


"He  sent  to  his  barrens  a  ixirlrmtnt  to  hold." 

Kvbrrt  tif  Bruitnf,  p.  244. 

2.  A  place  for  conference  or  consultation. 
•parlesy,  •parlesl,  'parlesye,  ».    [PARALYSIS.] 
Paralysis,  palsy, 

The  itnrlmi  has  hia  a  side."—  Curtur  .Vanill.  11.817. 
par  -lej,  r.  i.  [Fr.par/«r=tospeak.J  [PARLEY,».] 
•1.  To  talk,  to  speak,  to  converse,  to  confer. 

with  herawhile.au  iiiia^iiiin^  Hhe  would 


The  plant 


•pir    I  t5r,  -par  1  tour,  «M.     [An  abbrev.  of  g^'JSSeSS  £^  Hnln^maliui'T.  -the  recent    «""-  W»  «°  proceed/'-Br,,.,^    «,.  tK.  oiS~+ 

opp«n/c,r(,,.v.,.|    Anapparitor.  Hydractini.!  H>'lr"z»"a  »Ul  .,_  To  confer  with  an  enemy,  with  a  view  tocomin 

•par  i  tor  ie,  ».     [Fr.  parUto-tr*.] 
panetary  (»r  pellitory* 

•pir  -l-t6  if,  s.     [PELLITORY.] 

pir-I-tjf,  «.     [Fr. paritf,  from  Lat.  pnrt'/atem, 

acc.ofp«i-ira»=equality:par=equal;Sp.porirfad,-    office  is  upon  condition  in  law  ...  that  the  pa 
Itnl.  paritaA     The  quality  or  state  of  being  equal ;    "H.™4  ••wfaJ'l  ""??P  ."••  je?rk-  -*>««>«.•  L«*'  "f  «"«- 
equality;  close corres|«>n<ience ;  analogy. 

"Their  agreement  In  esnential  characters  makes  rather 


g 


identity  than  a  parity" — Olanvttl;  I'anitif  »j 
<»!/,  ch.  ivi. 

park,  "parche, .-;.  [A  contract,  of  Mid.  Eng.  par- 
rok  (A.  S.  pcarrfx.-),  now  spelled  pailtlock  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
Ir.  A  Gael-pairc:  Wei.  pnrt,  paricg;  Bret,  part; 
I)ut,p«rfc;  Sw.  ADan.pnrfc;  Qer.pfrrch;  Ft. pare; 
Ital.parco;  Sp.  parque;  Low  Lat.pnrriw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


.                                    ,  —  parley  VOO,  v.  i.    [Fr.^>ai-/«-i-«iui=I>o you  speak 

cone.  Gamr,  p.  1M  (ed.  1736).  (English,  French,  Ac.)71    To  speak  a  foreign  l.in- 

parkes-Ine,  «.    [Named  after  its  inventor,  Mr.  guage,  espec.  French.    (.S/a«y.) 

Alexaiulcr     Parkes,     of     Birmingham ;     Sllff.    -inc.  "Grimacing,  and  what  sailors  call  parlry-milng." 

(t 'ti>'nt.'i  \    A  substance  made  from  castor-oil   and  Borham:  IiijntitKby  Lry. ;  Bayman'a  Dog. 

trichloride  of  sulphur.  ^    s     „     par;(,,.=speech,  talk ;  parler= 

park-I-a,«.    [Named  after  Mungo  Park  (1771-  to  speak,  from  Low  Lat.  pur«(<o/o=  to  discourse,  to 

talk,  para6o(a=a  talking,  from   Lat.  para6o/a==a 


iy*>5),  the  African  explorer.] 


Hnl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Parkien?  fq.  v.).  The  parable  (q.  v.).]  [PALAVER,  PAROLE.]  A  dis- 
Beods  of  Parkia  africana,  the  African  Locust-tree,  course,  a  discussion ;  a  conference  or  consultation  ; 
are  roasted  like  coffee,  bruised,  and  allowed  to  fer-  specif.,  a  conference  between  enemies  with  a  view 


•U.  Alargfnet .placed  inthemargin  of  thesea  with        lint.:  \  genus   of    Kiiripsalpinien*.    Parkinson/a 

only  01 ntrance,  which  is  next  the  shore,  and  is    aculeata,  called  in  Jamaica  the  Jerusalem  Thorn, 

left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide.     (Hollt/band.)  with  bipinnnto  leaves  with  small  leaflets,  is  a  native 

IJ.  Technically:  of  this  country,  but  is  cultivated  as  a  hedge-tree  in 

1.  /...in:  (See  Extract.)  In(li«   (especially  in    Madras),  and    in    other  hot 

countries.    It  yields  a  beautiful  white  fiber  which 


or  paling,  or  to  titook  with  a  herd  of  deer,  that  is  thereby 
conntitutod  a  legal  park:  for  the  king'ii  grant,  or  at  leant 
Immemorial  prescription,  is  necemarjr  to  make  it  so."  — 
l\immi-*tarlrn 


:  l\immi-*tarlrn,  bk.  II.,  ch.  S. 

_'.  Mil.:  The  space  occupied  by  the  animals,  wag- 
ons, pontoons.  and  materials  of  all  kind,  whether 
of  (Miwder,  ordnance  stores,  hospital  store-,  provis- 
ions, Ac.,  when  brought  together;  also  the  ohjeets 
themselves  ;  as,  a  pa  rk  of  wagons,  a  purfc  of  art  ill><  ry 
Ac. 


1.  Ordinary  I.IIIII/IKI>I'  : 

•1.  A  conference,  a  discussion. 

"  First  they  helde  her  parlfamrnt." 

lii'iiitnmt  i,f  Ihf  RtHf. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1* 

"  A  imrli'imiitt.  so  principled,  will  sink 
Alt  ancient  schools  of  empire  in  disgrace. 

I'ouny:  <)«  Public  Afairt. 

3.  A  meeting  of  persons  for  conference  or  delibcra- 
•park-lsh,  a.    [Eng.  park;  -ish.]    Pertaining  to    tion,  ospec.,  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  and  de- 

or  resembling  a  park ;  parklike.  termine  affairs  of  state ;  a  national  or  international 

"A  dlncinle  of  Kent  had  the  cruelty  to  render  this  assembly;  a  general  council,  us,  the  rarliniiifnt  of 

splendid  old   man-ion    .    .    .    more   rmrktsh,   as  he  waa  Religions  at  Chicago  in  1MM. 

pleased    to   call    it."—  Scull.   Prate   W,,rk*    (ed.    18S4-«),  •.».  In  Franco   before  the  Revolution  of  17S9,  one 

vol.  til.,  p.  97.  of  B0voral  judicial  courts  of  the  country, 

park    leave?,  ».  pi.    (Eng.  p«rt,  anil /rat-e*.]  u_  Tvr.hnicully: 

ll>,/,<  ,-i,-um  nnilfimt  -m  inn.  j.  //«/.;  Hlackstono  says  that  the  first use  of  t  he 


:  imjab 
(Mlcfer. 


2)  (1)  Kmiiini  rinirk:  park -like,  adj.    [Eng.  park,  and  like.]    Resom-  French  wind  ,.",/./,.•,./,  'to  signify  a  (ienc-ral    \-> 

f/.:  The  whole  eijiiipinent  of  stores,  tools,  Ac.,  bllng  a  park.  semlily  of  the  State,  was  under  LouisN  11.  oM 

belonging  to  the  i-nmniM-r  branch  of  au  army;  also  ._.r    iance    «nar  IB  a-nr-e    *nar  l«nco    .     U>  alu-ut  the  middleof  t  he  twelfth  century.    With  tiiis 

the  space  occupied  by  these,  and  the  camp  of  the  P»rlan9e.    V"  "      nee,     par  .  ence,  «.    [O.  ;       ,  ;      ..              mU    .         .^ 

officers  and  men.  ,J.r-  fr'"" \.>'"r '""'•  |.'r-   '"«r-  "'  l"«r/«r=to  speak]  (1)  r/M,   arili,h  /'„,.(,„„„„/..  The  legislature  ,,f 

r.'i  I'urknf  artillery:  (  onver-ation.  talk,  .li-.-ocir-,.,  ••onferenre.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  SOT- 

Mil.:  The  train  of  artillery,  with  carriages,  can-  "To  drown  his  voice  that  doth  tor  imriranr*  come."  eroigu  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.     It 

non, ammunition,  Ac.,  which  accompanies  an  army  llrvtn»*t.  four  IVsmMM*,  i.  1.  arose  long  j.rior  to  the  union  of  the  IringdomtM  the 

into  the  field;    also  the  space  occupied  by  such  U  In  common  parlnnrr :  In  ordinary  language,  in  Engli-h    Parliament.      The  first  u.-e  of  the  word 

the  ordinary  or  usual  im  «le  of  speech.  parliament    in  the  statutes  of   England  is  in  the 


train. 

AM,    fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;     mote,    cub,    ciire,    vnlte.    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     »,    os  =  e; 


marine;   g&,    p6t, 
ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


Parliament 

preamble  to  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  A.  D.  1272. 
The  germ  of  the  institution  existed,  however,  long 
before  the  name  arose.  Each  of  tin1  kingdoms  of 
tin'  Saxon  heptarchy,  or  octarchy,  seems  to  have 
had  its  wittena-gomote,  or  meeting  of  wise  men, 
which,  on  the  union  of  the  several  kingdoms, 
became  united  into  one  groat  assembly  or  council. 
In  Edward  tho  Confessor'*  law  <'«•  o/u'/nui.  a  tenth 
is  cuntinuud  to  the  Church  by  tho  king,  the  barons, 
and  the  people.  Tho  laws  and  charters  of  the 
oarly  Norman  kings  mention  <mly  abbots,  barons, 
Ac.  In  1176  there  was  a  council  of  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  men.  Writs  A.  D.  1266  are  still 
extant  summoningknights,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
to  Parliament.  The  statute  2  Edward  II.  (1IRH) 
recognizes  Parliament  as  having  for  some  time 
existed,  and  with  a  constitution  essentially  the 
same  as  now.  The  powers  of  Parliament  are  very 
great.  Not  merely  can  it  destroy  any  ministry,  it 
can  alter,  and  has  in  fact  altered,  the  succession 
to  tho  throne.  At  tho  reformation  it  transferred 
property  enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  Komo  and 
altered  the  national  religUm.endowiuB  Protestant- 
ism with  money  given  for  Roman  Catholic  pur- 
poses. Parliament  is  called  together  by  the  sov- 
ereign, who  appoints  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
and  opens  the  proceedings  by  the  delivery  of  a 
~|i  rcli,  either  personally  or  by  deputy.  Each  house 
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parliamentary-agent,  s. 

1.  A   term   unplird    to   what   is  more  generally 
known  as  a  lobbyi.-t. 

"The  administration  resorted  to  many  desperate  expe- 
dients to  save  itself  from  rout,  but  its  allies  employed 
some  unskilled  lobbyists,  who,  for  euphony,  are  now 
termed  jiarliawenttiry  aaenls,  notably  some  of  the  attor- 
neysof  the  railroad  corporations." — Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 
Feb.  18,  1894. 

2.  A  person,  usually  a  solicitor,  whoso  profession 
is  to  promote  or  oppose  tho  passing  of  private  bills 
through  parliament,  and  to  manage  other  private 
business  in  parliament.    (Eng.) 

parliamentary-committee,  s.  A  committee  of 
members  of  either  house  of  the  British  parliament, 
to  which  isreferred  the  inquiry  into  matters  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  inquired  into  by  the 
whole  house  by  examining  witnesses.  All  private 
bills,  and  such  public  bills  as  the  house  may  deter- 
mine, are  referred  tocommittoos  of  either  house  for 
inquiry,  before  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  houses. 

parliamentary-train.  x,ii,*i.  A  train  which,  by 
enactment  of  parliament,  every  English  railway 
company  is  obliged  to  run  at  least  once  a  day  each 
way,  for  the  conveyance  of  third-clans  passengers 
at  the  charge  of  not  more  than  one  penny  per  mile. 
(Eng.) 


parnus 


par-mSl-I-a  dse,  *.  pi.    [Mod. 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(f)dcB.  I 
Bof. :  A  family  of    Lichens,  tri 


par-mSl-I-a  dsa,  s.  jil.    [Mod.  T_,at.  parmflia; 
rn.  pi.  adj.  M 
A  family  c 
(Lindley.) 


tribe  Hymcnothal- 


can  adjourn,  but  neither  can  bo  prorogued  except 

by  the  sovereign.    Eachjudges  of  itsown  privileges.       Par -line,  «.    fEng.  par,  and  l,,if.}    The  mean  or 

Members  of  both  houses  are  free  from  arrest  or    "»™«1  h"o  of  a  barometer  for  a  given  station. 

imprisonment  on  civil  actions,  but  their  property 

can  be  seized  for  debt.      No  quorum  is  needed   for 

tho  transaction  of  business  in  the  Upper  House; 

forty  is  tho  quorum  in  tho  Lower.    [FRAN'CHISE- 

DILL,  COMMONS,  LORDS,  REFORM.] 

(2)  French  Parliament :     A  parliament  arising 
about  9H7.      It  met  at  different  places.      In  1190 
Philip    Augustus    instituted     the    Parliament   of 
Paris.    In  1302  it  was  divided  into  three  chambers. 
It  was  suppressed  in  1771,  revived  in  1774,  demanded 
a  meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1787,  and  was 
superseded  by  tho  National  Assembly  Nov.  3, 1789. 
A  French  parliament  still  exists,  but  not  the  name. 

(3)  Irish  Parliament :    A  parliament  held  in  Ire- 
land when  it  was  an  independent  country.     In  1295 
writs  for  knights  of  the  shires  wore  issued.     It  met 
for  tho  last  time  on  Aug.  2,  1800,  tho  union  with 
Great    Britain    having    terminated    its    existence. 

[P.VHNELLITE.] 

(4)  Scottish   Parliament:  A  parliament  hold    in 
Scotland  when  it  was  an  independent  country.    It 
has  been  traced  back   to  a  council   hold  at  Scono 
under  the  auspices  of  John  Balllol,  in  1292.    There 
was  but  a  single  house,  consisting  of  lords  temporal 
and  spiritual,  occasionally  with  burgesses.  Having 
pasted  the  Act  of  Union  with  England  on  Jan.  16, 
1707,  its  last  mooting  took  place  ou  April  22  of  that 
year. 

2.  Eng.  l/aw.  An  assembly  of  tho  members  of  the 
Middle  and  Inner  Temple  to  consult  on  the  affairs 
of  tho  society. 

Parliament  Christmas,  r.  \  name  sometimes 
given  to  Christmas-day,  on  tho  change  from  the  old 
stylo  to  tho  new. 

parliament-heel,  s. 

Naut.:  The  position  of  a  ship  when  careened. 

*par-lla-m6nt  -al,  *par  lla-ment  -all,  a.  [Eng. 
parliament;  -a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  parliament ; 
parliamentary. 

"Such  parltamentfill  notes  and  proceedings,  as  then 
were  practiced  by  parliament  iu  this  king's  time." — Fox: 
Martyrs,  p.  471. 

par  Ha  me"n  tar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  parlia- 
ment; -arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  tho  party  known  as  par- 
liamentarians: supporting  tho  side  of  the  parlia- 
ment against  C  harles  I. 

"The  severities  of  tho  parliamentarian  visitors  in  1648." 
—  >!'oo<i;  Athena!  Oxon.,  vol.  11. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  versed  in  parliamentary  rules  and  usages ; 
as  a  groat  parliamentarian. 

•2.  Eng.  Hist.:  One  of  those  who  supported  the  side 
of  tho  parliament  against  Charles  I.  in  the  Civil 
War. 

"  In  defense  of  Charles  and  the  chastity  of  his  queen 
against  the  tmrlutinenturians." — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of 
Paint.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

par-lla  men  ta  rf.  a.  [Fr.  parlementaire ;  Sp. 
Altai,  parlamentario.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  parliament:  as,  parliamen- 
tary authority,  parliamentary  proceedings. 

2.  Enacted,  ordained,  or  done  by  parliament. 

"  Many  things,  that  obtain  as  common  law,  had  their 
original  by  parliamentary  acts  or  constitutions,  made  in 
writings  by  the  king,  lords,  and  commons." — Hale:  Ortg. 
of  Mankind. 

3.  According  to  tho  rules,  regulations,  and  usages 
of  parliament,  or  of  legislative  bodies. 

4.  Fit  for  parliament  or  a  legislative  assembly; 
as,  parliamentary  language. 


par  -lor,  *par'-lour,  *par-ler,  *par-lur,  subst. 
[O.  Fr.pur/eor  (Fr.parloir),  frompttr/er=tospoak.] 

1.  The  room  or  apartment  iu  a  convent  in  which 
the  inmates  are  permitted  to  meet  and  converse 
with  their  friends  and  visitors. 

2.  The  ordinary  living  or  sitting  room  iu  a  house, 
usually  occupied  by  the  family  when  they  have  no 
companyj  as  distinguished  from  tho  drawing-room, 
which  is  intended  for  tho  reception  of  company. 

IT  In  thiscountry  the  word  is  used  synonymously 
with  Drawing-room. 

"There  was  a  Tapestry  Company,  which  would  soon 
furnish  pretty  hangings  for  all  the  parlors  of  the  middle 
class." — Macattlav:  Hint.  Eiig.,  ch.  xix. 

8.  A  room  in  a  hotel,  kept  more  private  and  more 
select  than  the  office,  in  which  guests  can  sit  down 
and  converse  sociably. 

parlor-boarder,  8.  A  boarder  who  dines  with 
the  family  :  a  pupil  iu  a  school  who  has  meals  with 
the  teacher's  family. 

parlor-skate,  f>.  A  skate  on  rollers  for  use  on  a 
floor  or  carpet.  [SKATE.] 

*par  -lofis,  a.  [The  old  pronunciation  of  peril- 
ous^.-,.).] 

1.  Dangerous,  perilous. 

"  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state." 

Shaknp..-  An  You  Like  II,  HI.  2. 

2.  Venturesome,  daring;  inclined  to  expose  oneself 
to  danger. 

"A  pur/mis  boy,"— Skakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Sharp,  shrewd,  keen. 

"Made  it  itch  with  this  parlous  criticism."—  Stilton: 
Aiiint'i't.  on  Remonstrant's  Defence. 

'par  -lous-lj1,  adv.  fEng,  parlous;  -It/.']  In  a  per- 
ilous manner;  dangerously,  venturesomely,  keenly, 
shrewdly,  greatly. 

*' Who,  by  this  hand,  lov'd  her  parlini*tv." 

Killeurew:  Parson's  Wedding,  I.  2. 

'par'-lous-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  parlous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  parlous ;  perilousness, 
peril,  venturesomeness,  keenness,  shrewdness. 

•par-ma-cSt  -I,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt,  of 
spermaceti  (q.  v.). 

"The  sovereign's!  thing  on  earth 
Was  ptirmacctt,  for  an  inward  bruise." 

Shakeap.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

par  -mSl,  a.  [PARMELIA.]  Contained  in  or  de- 
rived from  Parmelia  parietina. 

parmel-red,  s. 

Chem. :  The  red  coloring  matter  contained  in  Par- 
melia parietina. 

parmel-yellow,  s. 

Chem. :  Tho  yellow  coloring  matter  contained  in 
Parmelia  parietina.  It  appears  to  consist  chiefly 
of  chrysophanic  acid. 

par-me  -11-a,  s.  [Gr.  parmc=a  light  shield,  and 
(?)  heilefi  =  tn  roll  up.] 

Bot.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  ParmoliaceaB.  Thallus 
spreading,  lobed,  foliaceous ;  apothecia  orbicular, 
fixed  by  a  coutral  point  beneath. 

par-mSl-I-a'-jS-SB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  parmeli(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Lichenales.  Gymnocarpous  or 
open-fruited  Lichens  bearing  sessile  shields,  having 
their  borders  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  thallus. 
Three  sub-orders  or  tribes — Poltigeri,  Euparmeli- 
acei,  and  Usneacei.  Tho  typ_ical  sub-order  has  the 
disk  first  closed  and  a  horizontal  thallus.  Chief 
genera,  Lecanora  and  Parmelia  (q.  v.). 


tPar  mSn  -I  a  nlSt,  ».  [Named  from  Parmeni- 
anus.  Bishop  of  Carthage,  an  antagonist  of  Augus- 
tine, Bishop  of  Hippo.] 

Church  Hiit.  (j>l.) :  The  same  as  DOXATISTS  (q.  v.) 

par  men  tl  -8r-a,  s.  [From  Augustus  Parinon- 
tier,  a  French  botanist,  who  introduced  it  into 
Franco.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Crescentiacoie.  It  contains  two 
trees  with  white  or  greenish  campanulate  corollas. 
The  cucumber-like  fruit  of  Parmentiera  edulis  is 
eaten  in  Mexico.  P.  cereiferais  tho  Mexican  caudle- 
tree. 

Par-me  §an  ,  a. &».    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Parma,  in  Italy; 
specif,  applied  to  a  .delicate  kind  of  choose  manu- 
factured there. 

B.  As  subst.:  Parmesan  cheese. 

par  mSph  5r  us,  s.  [Gr.  par»ie=a  light  shield, 
and  )i/w>r<w=boaring.] 

ZoOl. :  IDuck's-bill  limpet]. 

par  nas,  si  a,  s.  [From  the  Greek  name  Agros- 
tisent(tParnas8o,  from  Mount  Parnassus,  whore, 
on  account  of  its  elegance,  it  was  said  to  have 
sprung  up.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  Droseraceee,  the  Hyperiacese,  tribe  Elodea>,  the 
S'iolacetp,  &c.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  considers  it  one 
of  tho  Saxifragacea?,  as  did  Liudley  iu  1836.  Leaves 
radical,  quite  entire ;  scape  containing  a  single 
flower;  calyx  flvo-lobed,  petals  five,  stamens  five, 
alternating  with  five  fringed  and  gland-tipped  nec- 
taries (staminodes),  capsule  membranous,  loculi- 
cidally  three  or  four  valved,  many-seeded.  Found 
in  tho  northern  hemisphere.  Species  twelve.  One, 
Parnastia  patustris,  the  Common  Grass  of  Parnas- 
sus, or  Parnassus-grass,  is  European.  It  has  a  large, 
handsome,  yellowish-white  flower. 

Par-nag -si  an,  a.  [PARNASSICS.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Parnassus,  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
Greece,  upon  which  Delphi  was  situated,  and  which 
was  famous  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  favorite 
resort  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  From  the  summit 
ran  down  tho  famous  Castalian  stream. 

par  nas  sr  nas,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  parnasn(iui) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ino>.  ] 

Entom.:  Apollo  Butterflies;  a  sub-family  of  Pa- 
piliouidte.  (.S'nviiiuon.) 

par  nas  -si  us,  «.  [Lat.=of  or  belonging  to  Par- 
nassuB.  ] 

Enttnn.:  A  genus  of  Papilionimp.  Tho  larvae 
have  forked  retractile  horns.  Tho  species  are  al- 
pine butterflies  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north- 
west of  this  country.  Pamassius  apollo  is  found 
iu  tho  Alps. 

Par  naa  -BUS,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Parnassos).] 
[PARNASSIAN.] 

Parnassus-grass,  s.   [PARNASSIA.] 

IT  Grass  of  Parnassus :  [PARNASSIA]. 

*par-nel,  subst.  [For  pernel,  a  contract,  of 
Petronelle ;  Ital.  Petronilla=&  woman's  name.]  A 
wanton,  an  immodest  girl. 

Par  -nel-lls.m, «.  [See  def.]  The  policy  of  the 
Parnollites  (q.  v.). 

"  A  victory  over  specious  Toryism,  defiant  Parnelltsm, 
and  obstruction  and  prejudice  of  all  sorts." — tt'eeklu 
Dispatch,  Nov.  15,  1886. 

Par  -nel-llte,  a.  &  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.  B.] 

A.  Ai  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with,  the  party  described  under  B. 

"The  Pamelltte  section  votes  for  Mr.  Gladstone." — 
Saturday  Review,  July  15,  1882,  p.  70. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Hist,  (pi.) :  Tho  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  formerly  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Cork,  the  advocate  of  the  political 
independence  of  Ireland. 

"He  had  fulfilled  his  bargain  with  the  Parnrllltn  by 
proposing  a  certain  modification  of  the  bill." — Saturday 
Review,  July  15,  1882,  p.  70. 

par  -nl-dw,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.parn(iui);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida-.j 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Palpicornia  (q.  y.):  small 
aquatic  beetles  of  oblong  or  subcylindrical  form. 
Sub-families,  Psephenince,  Parnina?,  and  Elminae. 

par-nl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  parn(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Parnidie  (q.  v.). 

parnus,  s.    [Gr.  Parne»=a  mountain  in  Greece. 

Entom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  Parnidee  (q.  y.). 
The  species  are  covered  with  a  dense  silky  pile, 
which  enables  them  to  carry  down  a  globule  of  air 
as  they  descend  into  tho  water. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


paroccipital 

pir  6c  dp   I-tal.  ad}.     [Pref.  para-,'   English 

.•U.i/.:  Situated  near  or  beside  tho  occipital 
condyle  or  thooccipital  bone;  paramastoid. 

•pa  roche,  ».    [PARISH.] 

pa  r6  chl  al.  *pa  r&  -chl-all,  a.  [Lat.  poro- 
rtu'ilu,  from  parorfcia,'  Gr.  paroikia  =  n  parish 
(q.v.);  O.  ft.parochial;  Fr.  paroutial;  Sp.  &  Port. 
parrtxiuiiil;  Ital.  parrocchinte.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  parish ;  connected  with  a  pariah. 

parochial-board,  ttibtt.  In  Scotland,  a  body 
elected  by  the  payers  of  poor-rates  in  a  parish  to 
manage  the  relief  of  tho  poor,  and  corresponding 
to  the  overseers  or  guardians  of  tho  poor  in  Eng- 
land. 

parochial-register,  ».   The  same  as  PABISH- 

REUIHTKK  (q.  T.). 

tpa-r6'-chl-al-ls,m,  ».  [Eng.  parochial;  -urn.'] 
1.  Tho  management  of  parochial  affairs  by  an 
electoil  vestry. 
1!.  Narrowness  or  contractednoss  of  views. 

•pa  r6-chl  Si  -I  tf,  «.  [Eng.  parochial;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  parochial. 

"To  determine  the  pnmchiattty  of  colleges."— Dr. 
Marriott:  Klyhts  of  the  Vnlversitles,  p.  82. 

•pa-r6  -Chl-al  1x6,  v.  t.  [Eng.  parochial; -ite.] 
To  render  parochial ;  to  form  into  parishes. 

•pa-rd'-chl-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  parochial'  -ly.] 
In  a  parochial  manner ;  by  parishes ;  in  a  parish. 

"  The  bishop  was  to  visit  his  diocese  parochially  every 
ftml."—Stllltnafeet:  Charge,  p.  82. 

•pa-r6'-chl-an,  *pa-r6'-chl-6n,  a.  A  «.   [O.  Fr. 

paroimien;  Sp.  A  Port,  parroquiano;  Ital.  parroc- 
cAi'ano.J 

A.  At  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  parish; 
parochial. 

B.  -•(  *  6ubnt. :  A  parishioner. 

"If  the  parvfhien*  know  her  curate  to  bene  a  lechonr." 
—Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  430. 

par  6  chine,  subtt.  [PAROCHIAN.]  A  parish. 
(Scotch.) 

"  There  are  about  twa  hunder  and  thirty  parochtnes,  in- 
cluding the  Orkneys." — Scott:  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xzvi. 

•par-ode, ».    [PABODY.]    A  proverb ;  an  adage. 

•pa-rod'-Ic.^pa-rSd  -Ic-al,  a.  [Fr. parodique; 
Qr.part'tdikfa,  from  pa  rod  ia= parody  (q.  v.) ;  Sp,  A 
Ital.  parodico.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  in  tho  manner  of. 
a  parody ;  of  the  nature  of  a  parody. 

par  0-dlBt,  «.  [Fr.  parodiste;  Sp.  parodisfa.] 
One  who  parodies;  one  who  writes  a  parody. 

"The  mortified  parodist,  thus  mutilated  by  his  print- 
tm."—Ptietryof  the  Antijiicobin,  p.  24. 

par'-o-dj1,  'par-Ode,  ».  [Lat.  parodia,  from 
Gr.  parinlia.  parode=a  song  sung  beside:  para= 
beside,  and  '«/<  a  song;  Yr.parodie;  Sp.  and  Ital. 
parodia.  ] 

1.  A  kind  of  writ  ing  in  which  the  expression,  form, 
and  style  of  a  serious  composition  are  closely  imi- 
tated, out  treated  in  a  humorous  or  burlesqueman- 
ner;  a  burlesque  imitatiou  of   a  serious  composi- 
tion ;  a  travesty  or  burlesque  in  which  tho  form  and 
expression  of  the  original  arc  closely  adhered  to. 

"They  were  satiric  poems,  full  of  parodies." — Dryden: 
Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

2.  A  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb.  (Wriyht.) 
par'-o-dy1,  v.  t.    [PARODY,*.]    To  write  or  corn- 
pom  a  parody  upon ;  to  turn  into  a  parody ;  to  bur- 
lenquc. 

pardl',1.  A  a.    |  I'AHDI.I:.  ] 

A.  At  ttubttantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  A  word. 
U.  Law: 

1.  Word  of  month  ;  oral  declaration. 

2.  Pleadings  in  a  suit. 

B.  At  adj. :  Given  or  made  by  word  of  mouth ;  not 
written ;  oral. 

"  Documents  offered  as  proof,  rount  in  general  be 
proved  by  the  parol  evidence  of  wltnenwo."—  lllackstone 
Comment.,  bk.  111.,  ch.  13. 

parol-arrest,  «. 

I. a  a-:  An  arrest  authorized  by  a  justice  by  word 
•f  mouth. 

pa  r61e  ,  «.  [Fr.  =  a  word,  a  saying,  from  Low 
Lai.  nnritbola= a  disconrse,  from  Lat.  parufrotu=a 
parable  (q.v.);  Sp.  patabra;  Port,  palavra.  Pa- 
role, parable,  palaver,  parley  are  thus  doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  word ;  oral  utterance. 

2.  A  word  of  promise;  a  word  of  honor;  faith 
plighted  ;  specif,  a  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  on 
his  honor  that  ho  will  not  attempt  to  escape  if  al- 
lowed his  liberty,  or  that  ho  will  return  to  custody 
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on  a  certain  day  if  released,  or  that  he  will  not 
bear  arms  against  his  captors  for  a  certain  time, 
Ac. 

"  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Trevor  moved  that  his  parole 
might  be  taken.  Sir  Arthur  Hn*leri?ge — 'The  word 
parole  is  a  new  word.  I  move  that  the  sergeant  take  his 
bond.  Seeing  that  we  all  understand  not  French,  let  us 
take  his  word:  that  is  English.'"— T.  Jlurton:  Viary  (ed. 
J.  T.  Butt),  iv.  7. 

II.  Mil. :  A  password ;  a  word  given  out  each  day 
in  orders  by  the  commanding  officer  in  campor 
garrison,  by  which  friends  and  foes  may  bo  distin- 
guished, ft  differs  from  a  countersign  in  being 
given  only  to  officers,  or  those  who  inspect  and  give 
orders  to  tho  guard,  while  a  countersign  is  given  to 
all  guards. 

pa-r61e',  v.  t.  [PAROLE,  ».]  To  allow  liberty  to 
on  parole ;  to  release  on  parole. 

"The  vanquished  were  paroled."— Harper's  Monthly, 
Sept.  1889,  p.  ,7.' I. 

par-81'-I-g6-Cla§e,  ».  [Pref.  par-,  and  English 
oligoclate;  Gor.  paroliyokla*.] 

At  in. :  A  mineral  substance  of  uncertain  crimposi- 
t ion,  found  in  indistinct  prisms  embedded  in  a  for- 
ruginons  rock  in  the  ThOringerwald. 

pSr-6-m8l'-o-g?,  subst.  [Gr.  paromologia,  from 
paromo/ogro=to  grant:  para=beside,  aud  homo- 
ioged=to  grant.] 

Khet.:  A  figure  by  which  a  speaker  concedes 
something  toliis  adversary  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  own  position. 

par-Sn-6-ma'-lfI-a,  subat.  [Greek  port>noma»ia, 
paro«oma*m,'fromp<in>nj/mo«=paronymous  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  paronomaxe,  pzronomasie.  \ 

Rhet.:  A  play  upon  words;  a  figure  by  which  tho 
same  word  is  used  in  different  senses,'  or  words 
similar  in  sound  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  give  a  kind  of  antithetical  force  to  tho  sen- 
tence; a  pun.  Tho  following  examples  are  from 
Shakespeare: 

"Now  is  it  Home  indeed  and  rormi  enough 
When  there  isiu  it  but  one  only  man. 

Juliui  Casar,  L  2. 
"O  lawful  let  it  be 
That  I  have  room  with  Home  to  curse  awhile." 

King  John,  Hi.  1. 

pir-8n  o  mas  -tic,  *par  8n  6  mas  -tlc-al,  a. 

[Eng.  paronomax(ia) ;  -tic,  -tical.}  Pertaining  to 
paronomasia;  consisting  of  a  play  upon  words; 
punning. 

"  Paronomastlcnl  allusion  is  sufficient."— Jfor«:  On  the 
Seven  Churches.  (Pref.) 

•par-6  n8m  a -Bf,  ».  [Fr.  paronoma»ie.]  The 
same  as  PARONOMASIA  (q.  v.). 

•par-6-nJfch  -I-a,  «.  [Latin,  from  Greek  paro- 
nychia.]  [OxTCHIA.] 

1.  .S'ura. :  A  whitlow. 

2.  Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Hie  Paronychiaceie 
(q.v.).    Tho  numerous  species  am  generally  small 
ceespitoso  plants  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves, 
scabrous  interpetiolar  stipules,  and  small  flowers. 
They  are  from  tho  warmer  countries. 

par-6-ny'ch-I-a'-$8-se,  par-6-nJ'ch-I-e' -»,  «. 
pi.  [Lat.  paronychi(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece. 

Hot.:  Tho  same  as  ILLECEBRACE^  (q.  v.). 

•par  -6  nytme.*par'-6-ny'in,  ».  [PARONYMOUS.] 
A  paronymous  word. 

*par-8n'-$m-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  part~mymos= formed 
from  a  wor<f  by  a  slight  change:  para  =  besido,  and 
onoma=a  name,  a  word.] 

1.  Allied  in  origin ;  having  tho  same  derivation ; 
as,  man,  manhood,  mankind. 

2.  Unallied  in  origin,  and  differing   in   orthog- 
raphy  and  signification,   but  alike  in  sound;   as, 
Aai'r,  hare;  ball,  bawl. 

•pSr-Sn'-yTn-y",  «.  [PABONYMOUS.]  Tho  quality 
of  being  paronymous. 

pSr-6-Spll'-6-r8n,  ».  [N.  L.,  from  Greek  para-= 
beside;  oon=anegg;  p/ier<»m=tobear. ] 

Anat.:  A  small  congeries  of  tubulie  neartheovary 
in  some  animals. 

par  oph   He,  «.    [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  ophite.] 

Afin.:  A  massive  mineral  related  to  Finite  (q.  T.). 

parophite-rock,  t. 

Petrol.:  A  rock  occurring  in  Canada  consisting 
wholly  of  parophite  (q.  v.). 

par-8p'-sl-a,  «.  [Gr.  paropiu  =  a  dainty  sidc- 
dish. | 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Passifloracen.  Tho  fruit  of 
Paroptia  edulis  is  eaten  in  Madagascar. 

•par-6-quit'  (qu  as  k),«.    [PABBAKEET.] 

pa  ror  chls, «.    [N.  L.j 

.1  nut. :  That  part  of  the  epididymis  or  part  of  the 
excretory  duet  of  the  testicle,  which  is  derived  from 
tho  Wolffian  body. 


paroxytone 

par-Ss'-ti-il.  a.    [PAROSTOSIS.] 

Physiol. :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  parostosis. 

par  8s-t6  -sis,  «.    [N.  L.] 

Phi/triol.:  Ossification  taking  place  in  purely 
fibrous  tracts;  formation  of  bone  outside  the  perios- 
teum. 

par  8s-t8t  Ic,  a.  [PABOSTOSIB.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  parostosis. 

par-6  -tl-a,  «.  [Gr.  p<ir«/i«=a  curl  by  tho  side 
of  the  ear.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Paraaueido.  with  one 
species,  Parotia  gexpennis,  the  Six-shafted  Bird  of 
Paradise,  from  New  Guinea.  The  general  color  is 
velvoty-black  with  metallic  reflections.  Back  of 
head  crested,  with  three  webless  shafts,  terminated 
by  a  spatulo,  springing  from  each  side;  upper  part 
of  I  In-  breast  covered  with  a  broad  metallic  shield, 
from  gold  to  coppery  bronze  and  groonish-blue, 

par  St  -Ic,  a.    [PAROTID.] 

Anat.:  Near  the  side  of  tho  auditory  capsule; 
contiguous  to  the  external  ear. 

par-8t  -Id,  a.  &  t.  [Gr.parrifw  (gonit.  /luri'titlus)  : 
pref.  par-,  and  out  (genit.  6/0»)  =  tho  oar.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated  near  the  oar. 

Tf  There  are  parotid  fascine,  nerves,  veins,  and 
glands. 

B.  Asiubit.  (pi.) :  Tho  parotid  glands  (q.  v.). 
parotid-glands, «.  pi. 

Anat.:  A  pair  of  glands  situated,  one  on  each 
side  of  tho  cheek,  near  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws.  Their  chief  function  is  the  secre- 
tion of  pure  saliva  through  the  parotid  duct,  to 
assist  in  tho  processes  of  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion. 

tpa-r6-tls,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Greek  parrt(i'«=(l)  a 
tumor  on  the  parotid  gland  (q.v.);  (2)  that  gland 
itself.] 

Pathol. :  [For  def.  sec  etym.] 

pir-6  tl-tls,  ».  [Eng.,  Ac.,  parof(i'n)  (q.  v.) ; 
-iris.  ] 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  MUMPS  (q.  v.). 

par  -8  told,  B.  &  a.    [Eng.  parot(id) ;  suff.  -oid.] 

A.  As  subst, :  A  parotoid  gland. 

B.  As  adjective : 

A  not. :  Partaking  of  the  uature  or  resembling  the 
parotid  gland. 

pa  rod  -Si-a,  «.  [N.  L.,  from  Greek  parotuia= 
presence.] 

1.  The  birth  of  Christ. 

2.  Tho  final  day  of  time. 

par  6-var  -I-fim,  «.  [Pref.  par-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
ot'arium.J  [OvARY.] 

Anat. :  Kobelt's  name  for  certain  scattered  tu- 
bules lying  transversely  between  tho  Fallopian  tube 
nnd  tho  ovary.  Called  also  the  Organ  of  Rosen- 
m  filler. 

par  8x-f  am,  »par-ox-i8me,  «.  [Fr.  paroxisme, 
from  Lat. paroxysmui ;  Gr.paroxy«moa= irritation; 
tho  fit  of  a  disease ;  paroxynri— to  provoke,  to  irri- 
tate :  pora  =  beside,  and  oxynn=to  sharpen,  to  pro- 
voke; oxtfs=sharp;  Sp.  A  Port,  paroximio;  Ital. 
purositmo,  parossismo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Any  sudden  and  violent  action  or  fit ;  a  convul- 
sion ;  a  spasmodic  affection. 

"  Returning  paroxysms  of  diffidence  and  despair." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  6. 

•3.  A  quarrel. 

"The  paroxysm  betwilt  Paul  and  Barnabas."— Fuller: 
1'lsgah  Siaht,  iv.,  i.  29. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Pathol.:  The  exacerbation  of  a  disrate  at  pcri- 
o<lic  times.    Used  chiefly  of  fever  or  spasm. 

2.  Oeol.:  A  particularly  violent  outburst  of  vol- 
canic or  other  energy. 

par-8x  ?§ -mal,  a.  [Eng.  paroxysm;  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  paroxysms ;  caused 
by  u  paroxysm  or  convulsion  of  nature. 

par-8x-?§  -mal-iy,  adv.  [Eng. paroxysmal;  -Jy.J 
In  a  paroxysmal  manner;  by  or  with  paroxysms. 

tpar-8x-f  s  -mlc,  a.  [Eng.  paroxysm;  -ic.]  Of 
tho  nature  of  a  paroxysm  ;  paroxysmal,  spasmodic. 

"Supposing  It  [inspiration]  to  be  only  extraordinary 
andfmroxi/flmfc." — f.  Kinasley:  Alton  Loche,  ch.  xv. 

•par  8x  fa    mist,  t.    [Eng.  paroxysm ;  -itf.] 
Oeol.:  The  same  as CATASTBOPHIST  (q.  v.). 
par-8x -jf-tSne,  a.&s.    [Gr. paroxytonos.] 

A.  At  adj. :  In  Greek  grammar  applied  to  a  word 
having  an  acute  accenton  tho  penultimate  syllable. 

B.  At  tubs!.:  A  word  having  an  acute  accent  on 
the  penultimate  syllable. 


ftte,     fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    air,     marine;   gd,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     «6n;     mute,     cnb,     cure,    nnite.     cOr.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,    09  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


parpoint 


par  -point,  n,  [Cf.  French  pa  rj>am<7= perpend 
(q.  v.).J  (See  compound.) 

parpoint-work,  ». 

Masonry :  Squared  stones  laid  in  stretcher-course 
and  with  ueador-courses  at  intervals  of,  say,  three 
feet. 

par  quSt   (qu  as  k),  *.    [Fr.]    [PARQUETRY.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  floor  of  a  theater  or  music-ball 
between  theorchostra  and  dress-circle. 

2.  TheBamo  as  PARQUETRY  (q.  v.). 

parquetage  (as  par  -k8t-Ig,  ».  [Fr.]  The  same 
as  PARQUETRY  (q.  v.). 

par  quSt-ed  (qu  as  k),  a.  \  Eng.  parquet;  -ed.] 
Formed  or  worked  in  parquetry ;  ornamented  or 
inlaid  with  or  as  with  parquetry. 

par '-quSt-rjf  (qu  as  k) ,  «.  [French  parqueterie, 
from  parque/  =  an  inlaid  floor,  dimiu.  Trom  parc= 
an  inclosuro.]  [PARK,  «.]  Inlaid  wood-work  in 
geometric  patterns,  generally  composed  of  two 
different  tints,  and  principally  used  for  floors. 

par  quette '  (quask),*.  [French.]  The  same  as 
PARQUET  (q.  v.). 

parr,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gaelic  and  Irish 
bradan—R  salmon.  (AfaAn.)J 

Ichthy.:  The  popular  name  of  what  was  formerly 
believed  to  bo  a  distinct  salmonoid  species,  Salmo 
salmulus. 

"Shaw  has  demonstrated,  In  the  most  conducive  man- 
I"T,  that  those  small  salmouoids,  which  are  generally 
called  Parr,  are  the  offspring  of  the  salmon,  and  that 
many  males,  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  have  their 
sexual  organs  fully  developed,  and  that  their  milt  has  all 
the  impregnating  properties  of  the  seminal  fluid  of  a 
much  older  and  larger  ti-h.  That  this  Airr  ia  not  a  dis- 
tinct species— as  has  been  again  maintained  by  Couch- 
is  further  proved  by  the  circumstance  thatthese  sexually 
mature  Parr  are  absolutely  identical  in  their  zoological 
characters  with  the  immature  Parr,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly young  salmon,  and  that  no  Parr  has  ever  been  found 
with  mature  ova."—  Oiinther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  689. 

parr-marks,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  Dark  cross-bands  on  the  young  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Salmo. 

"In  some  waters  River-trout  remain  small,  and  fre- 
quently retain  the  parr-mark*  all  their  life-time;  at  cer- 
tain seasons  a  new  coat  of  scales  overlays  the  parr-marks, 
rendering  them  invisible  for  a  time;  but  they  reappear 
in  time,  or  are  distinct  as  soon  as  the  scales  are  removed." 
dunther:  Study  of  fishes,  p.  632. 

parr-stage, «. 

Ichthy. :  The  first  stage  in  the  existence  of  many 
of  the  Salmonidn*. 

par'-ra,  «.  [Lat.  =  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  perhaps 
the  wheat-ear.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  Parrinae  (q.  v.). 
[JACANA.] 

par  ra-keet,  par  a-ke6t,  «.  [Fr.  perroquet.] 
Ornith, :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  smaller 
long-tailed  parrots.  The  word  is  in  common  use, 
hut  is  applied  without  any  strict  scientific  limita- 
tion to  binls  of  different  genera,  and  oven  of  dif- 
ferent families.  Generally  speaking,  any  old-world 
parrot  with  a  moderate  bill,  long  and  more  or  less 
graduated  tail,  with  the  ends  of  the  feathers  nar- 
rowod,  and  high  and  slender  tarsi,  is  called  a  par- 
rakoet.  The  Crested  Parrakeet,  or  Parrakeet 
*  'ockatoo, is  Nymphicus  novce-hollandice;  thogcnus 
I'latycercus  contains  the  Wide-tailed  Parrakeets, 
and  Platycercua  catedonicun  and  P.  eximius  are 
known  respectively  no  the  Yellow-bellied,  and  the 
Rose  or  Nonpareil  Parrakeet,  sometimes  called  the 
Rosella  Parrot.  Pezoporus  formosus  is  the  Ground 
Parrakeot,  and  Grass  rarrakeet  is  a  popular  name 
for  the  Australian  genus  Melopsittacus.  Palceornis 
t-irquatus,  the  Rose-ringed  Parrakeet,  is  a  familiar 
cage-bird,  as  is  the  Alexandrine  Parrakeet  (Pa/ce- 
"i-nis  alfxandri),  so  named  from  the  supposition 
that  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  Ovid  has  described  it  in  one  of  his 
daintiest  Elegies  (Am.  ii.  6). 

" Parakee t  (spelled  in  various  ways  in  English),  is  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  smaller  kinds  of  Parrots,  especially 
those  wnich  have  long  tails,  not  as  perroquetin  French, 
which  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  Parrots." — Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  821. 

par'-ral,  par  rel,  «.  [An  abbrev.  of  apparel 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Naut.:  The  hoop  or  collar  of  greased  rope  by 
which  a  yard  is  shackled  to  the  mast,  at  the  stings, 
the  parral  slipping  on  the  mast  as  the  yard  is  raised 
or  lowered.    Iron  parrals  are  now  in  common  use. 
The  parral  is  connected  to  sling-cleats  on  the  yard, 
and  has  stmnguponitparral-trucks— «mall  wooden 
globes  to  prevent  friction  or  binding  against  the 
mast  in  hoisting  or  lowering. 

"The  parrels,  lifts,  and  clue  lines,  soon  are  gone." 
Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 

2.  Arch.:  A  chimney-piece;  the  ornaments  of  a 
fireplace. 
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parral-rope,  «. 

Naut. :  A  single  rope,  well  served,  and  formed 
into  a  collar  around  a  mast  for  slinging  an  upper 
yard. 

parral-truck,  s.    [PARRAL,  «.] 

par  ra  -qua,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  curassow  belonging  to  the  genus  Orta- 
lida.  It  is  allied  to  the  guan. 

•parre,  v.  t.  [An  abbrev.  of  A.  S.  gparinn:  Ger. 
«uerr?n=to  shut.]  To  inclose,  to  confine,  to  bar  in. 
(Ywaine  <St  Gawin,  3,228.) 

par  rhe  -$1  a,  *par   ThS-a.?,  «.    [Gr.,  from  pan 

all.  &n(irhesis=a  spouking;  rheo^tn  spoak.  | 

Rhet.:  Freedom  in  speaking;  reprehension,  re- 
buke. 

"An  honest  and  innocent  parrkesy,  or  freedome  of 
speech." — Qauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  274. 

par-rl-cld -al,  a.  [Lat.  parricidali*,  parricid- 
ialis, from ptirricida=&  parricide  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  parricide; 
involving  tho  crime  of  the  murder  of  a  parent. 

2.  Committing  or  guilty  of  parricide. 

pSr  -rl-$lde,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  parricida  =  a 
murderer  of  his  father;  parricidium  =  thu  murder 
of  one's  father ;  from  pater  (genit.prt/ri«)  =  a  father, 
nndcaedo  (incomp. ctdo)=to  kill ;  Ital.  iSp.  parri- 
cirfa=the  murderer  of  a  father;  parrtcidt'o=tho 
murder  of  a  father.] 

1.  (Lat.  parricida.)  One  who  murders  his  father. 
(Sometimes  extended  to  tho  murder  of  a  mother.) 

•2.  One  who  murders  an  ancestor,  or  one  to  whom 
ho  owes  reverence. 

3.  The  murder  of  a  parent,  or  one  to  whom  rever- 
ence is  due. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

"  By  the  Roman  law  parricide,  or  the  murder  of  one's 
parent*  or  children,  was  punished  in  a  much  severer 
manner  than  any  other  kind  of  homicide.  After  being 
scourged,  the  delinquents  were  sewed  up  in  a  leathern 
sack  with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape.  and  so 
cast  into  the  sea." — Blackstone;  Commentaries,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  xiv. 

*par-rl-$ld'-l-ous,  'par-1-ci-douB,  n.  [Latin 
parrirtdtum  =  parricido.J  Tho  same  as  PARRICIDAL 

(q.  v.). 

"  That  is,  he  in  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  pnrtcidons 
animal  [the  viper]  and  punishment  of  murtherers  is 
upon  him." — Broicne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

par  rl  -nsB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  parr(a);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -in<y.] 

Ornithology:  Jacanas,  n  sub-family  of  Rnllidw. 
(Bawdier  Sharpt.)  Tho  claws  are  very  long  and 
straight. 

par -rltgh,  par  -ridge,  s.    [PORRIDGE.] 

par  r6ck,  .s-.  [A.  S.  pearroc,  pearrtic.  ]  A  croft, 
an  inclosure,  a  small  field.  (Prop.)  [PADDOCK.] 

par  -rot,  *par-at,  *par-rat,  s.  [Fr.  perrot,  n 
proper  name,  dimin.  of  Peter.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
"Andwandring  thus  certain  daies  in  these  unknowen 

seas,  hunger  constrained  vs  to  eate  hides,  cat*,  and  dogs, 
mice,  rats,  parrots,  and  munkies." — Ilackluyt:  Voyages, 
iii.  473. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  talkative,  chattering,  or  gossiping  person ; 
a  chatterbox. 

(2)  One  who  imitates  or  repeats  the  actions  or 
speeches  of  another. 

"The  Bomans,  in  all  scientific  matters,  were  merely 
the  parrots  of  the  Greeks." — Max  Xiiller:  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, lect.  iv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith. :  The  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  a  well-known  group  of  birds  from  tho  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe,  remarkable  for  the  brilliant, 
and  in  some  cases  gaudy,  coloration  of  their  plum- 
age, and  the  facility  with  which  many  of  them — 
notably  the  genera  Chrysotis,  Palteornis,  and  I  '.-it  - 
tacus  —  acquire   and   repeat   words   and  phrases. 

"The  almost  universal  distribution  of  Parrots  wherever 
the  climate  is  sufficiently  mild  or  uniform  to  furnish 
them  with  a  perennial  supply  of  food,  no  less  than  their 
varied  details  of  organization,  combined  with  a  great 
uniformity  of  general  type,  tell  us,  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage, of  a  very  remote  antiquity."—  Wallace:  Oeog.  Diet. 
Anim..  il.  830. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  parrot-fish  (q.  T.). 
parrot-coal,  «. 

Petrol,:  A  name  given  to  anthracite  (q.  v.),  be- 
cause of  the  crackling  or  chattering  noise  it  makes 
when  burnt. 

parrot-fish, ».    [PARROT-WRASSE.] 

parrot-form,  s.  Any  individual  of  the  different 
genera  popularly  known  as  parrots,  macaws,  or 
parrakeets. 

"  The  home  of  the  vast  majority  of  parrot-forms  is  un- 
questionably within  the  tropics,  but  the  popular  belief 
that  Parrots  are  tropical  birds  only  is  a  great  mistake." — 
Bncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  822. 


Parseeism 

parrot-weed, «. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Bocconta  frutet- 
cent. 

parrot-wrasse,  «. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  Labroid  genera,  Soarus,   Scarichthys,    <  allyo- 
don,  andPseudoscarus,  because 
of    their  brilliant  coloration, 
and      the     parrot-like      beak 
formed    by   thoir    projecting 
jaws. 

parrot's  bill, «. 

Botany:    The  New  Zealand 
name  ofCliantku*  puniceun. 

par   r6t,  r.  f.  A  ..     [PAR- 
ROT, «.  J 

1.  Tram.:  To   repeat   as  a 

parrot ;  to  repeat  by  rote.  Head  of  Parrot- 

2.  Intrant.:  To  chatter  like  wrasse, 
a  parrot. 

"If  you  parrot  to  me  loug,  go  to."— tWopman:  >fi«*- 
dtnoes'  Teares,  v. 

*pir  -r6t  8r,  ».  [Eng.  parrot;  -«r.l  One  who 
repeats  incessantly  what  he  has  learnt  by  rote ;  ono 
who  servilely  adopts  the  language  or  opinions  of 
others. 

par  r6'  M-a, «.  [Named  after  Frederick  Parrot, 
a  traveler.! 

1.  /,W.:  Agenusof  Ilamamclca).  Tho  long,  pliant 
branches  of  Parrotia  jacqurmtmtittmt  are  usod  for 
basket-  and  rope-making,  and  in  tho  construction  of 
bridges  across  mountain  streams  in  the  Himalayas. 

2.  Palceobot.:  A  species  found  in  thu  Pliocene  of 
Italy.    (Qeikie.) 

*p5r  rftt-ry',  ».  [Eng.  parrot ;  -rj/.]  The  habits 
of  parrots;  servile  imitation. 

"The  supine  parrotry  which  had  formed  HO  important 
an  ingredient  of  their  education."— t'ilzvdtoard  Hail: 
ilodern  English,  p.  160. 

Par    r6tt,  ».    [Proper  name:  Seo  compound.  ] 

Parrott-gun,  ». 

Ordn.:  A  kind  of  rifled  cannon  invented  by  Cap- 
tain R.  G.  Parrott  of  tho  Cold  Spring  Foundry, 
West  Point,  New  York,  and  much  employed  in  tins 
country  during  the  Civil  War.  Tho  Ixxly  (if  thngtiii 
is  of  cast-iron,  and  is  reinforced  at  tlin  breech  by 
shrinking  on  a  ring  of  wrought-iron.  The  caliln-r  ; 
are:  10-ponnder,  2'9  inches  bore ;  20-poundor,  8'ti7 
inches  bore;  30-pouudcr,  4'2  inches  bore;  ll»)- 
ponnder,  6'4 inches  bore ;  200-poander,  M  inches  born ; 
corresponding  respectively  to  3,  6,  9,  32,  ami  IH- 
poundor  smooth  bores.  The  number  of  groovos 
[ncreasedwith  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  the  10-pouoder 
having  three. 

par  -rf ,  r.  f.  A  «.  [Fr.  parcr  =  to  deck,  to  defend  ; 
Lat.  ;mr<j  =  to  prepare,  to  deck.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ward  off ;  to  stop  or  turn  off  or  aside  ;  as  a 
blow  or  cut  with  a  sword. 

"  He  lifts  his  shield  and  jmrrieB  with  hin  sleel 
The  strokes  he  sees  the  adverse  weaponn  deal." 

Hoolf.   (trlantlo  t'nrioso,  xlv. 

2.  To  evade,  to  elude;  to  escape  by  art  or  craft; 
as,  to  parry  a  question. 

3.  To  avoid,  to  shirk ;  as,  to  parry  payment  of  a 
debt, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  ward  off  or  turn  aside  thrusts, 
cuts,  attacks,  &c. 

"Put  all  upon  one  thrust,  and  not  stand  parruino."— 
Locke:  Of  Education,  S  199. 

p&r§e,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  pars—A  part;  to  parse  is 
to  declare,  qme  par*  orationit-:=what  part  of  speech 
a  word  is.] 

Grammar: 

1.  Tram.:  To  resolve  into  its  elements  as  a  sen- 
tence ;  to  analyze  or   describe   grammatically ;  to 
declare  tho  parts  of  speech  of  the  words  composittg 
a  sentence,  and  their  grammatical  relations  to  each 
other. 

"Let  him  construe  it  into  Englishe  so  oft  OK  the  ckilda 
may  easilie  Carrie  awaye  the  understanding  of  it;  Instlle, 
parse  it  over  perfitehe." — Ascham:  The  Scolt.-master,  p. 

2.  Intrant. :  To  declare  tho  parts  of  speech  of  tho 
words  composing  a  sentence,  andtheirgrammaticul 
relations  to  each  other. 

Par-Be6  .«.  [Pers.,  Hind.,  &c.  Parsi,  closely  akin 
to  the  word  Persian  ;  cf .  tho  province  of  Fars. ) 

Hitt.  ft  Comp.  Relig.  (pi.):  Dosce.njlant*  of  tho 
old  Persians  still  retaining  their  faitn.  [PARSEK- 
ISM.  |  A  few  still  remain  in  their  native  country  at 
Yazd  and  Kirmau.  but  nine-tenths  of  the  body  are 
now  in  India,  whither  they  were  driven  by  Holiam- 
medan  persecution  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
cento™  Called  also  Fire  Worshipers  and  Gui>- 
bres. 

Par-see  Ism,  «.  [English  parsre;  -i»m.]  The 
Parseo  faith ;  modern  Zoroastrianism  (q.  T.). 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     ;ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhSn.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


parser 

pars,  Jr,  subst.  [Eni;.  inrs'r);  <r.]  One  who 
pan»M. 

par  si  mo  nl  ous,  'par  ?i  m6  nl  ous,  .>.//. 
I  Eng.  pitrmiiHHuy);  -OH*.]  Characterized  by  parsi- 
mony: .-paring  111  expeniliture ;  clo-i'.  penurious, 
mi-<Tly,  stingy,  niggardly. 

"The  people  ( Genoa)  go  the  plainest  of  any  other,  and 
are  also  parffmoiidnu  In  their  diet."— Uotetll,  bk.  i.,  j|  1, 
let.  41. 

par  si  m.6  nl  ofis  1^,  «'lr.  [  English  parsimoni- 
ous; ''/.I  in  a  parsimonious  manner;  sparingly, 
stitiitiiy,  miKally. 

par  si  md  nl  ous  ness,*.  rSag;pantmonioni; 
-Hftt*.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  ln-intf  parsimonious  ; 

M iy;  a  disposition  to  avoid  expense;  close- 

ne--  in  expenditure:  stinginess. 

"  TCI  view  the  Moors  in  their  private  roofn,  I  flnd  them 
witlumf  ri<irxfm<>ni<ii<*iir**,  and  placing  no  character  of 
good  hounekeeping  in  abundance  of  viands."—  J.  Atltti- 
SVH:  W.  Bartxtrv,  p.  190. 

par  si  mon  f.  "par  ci  mon  le,  s.  (Fr.  parsi- 
m»nie,  fn»m  Lat.  pumiimini't.  imrrimonia,  from 
;*</rr(w=sparing:iparco=to  spare.)_  Si>ariugnegs  in 
expenditure ;  a  duposition  to  avoid  expense;  fru- 
g-ilitj.  k-etierally  in  a  bad  sense;  niggardliness, 
-f  inline-.-,  miserliness,  closeness  in  money  matters. 

"/tors/flump,  and  not  industry,  is  the  Immediate  cause 
of  the  increase  of  capital;  industry,  indeed,  provides  the 
subject  which  jtartiiunny  accumulate*;  but  whatever  in- 
dustry might  acquire,  if  intritimmtu  did  nut  save  and  store 
up.  the  capital  would  never  tie  the  greater." — Smith: 
H'r,,ltli  'if  Xnliuiu,  bk.  ii..  ch.  111. 

pars  le?, 'parse  le?,  'parse  ly,  "perse  lee, 
•perse  ly.'per  all, 'per  sylle.».  [Fr.per»il,  from 
Low  Lat.  petrtuiillitiii.  contr. fnim Lat. petroselinum 
—  rock-parsley ;  (ir.  petroselinon.  from  petros=n 
rock,  andw<tnon  =  a  kind  of  parsley  (whence  Eng. 
celery) ;  Dut.  pieterselie;  uor.  petersilie;  Dan. 
petersile.] 

Botany  <t  Horticulture: 

1.  Carum  petroselinum  or  Petroselinum  sativum. 
The   leaves   are   tripinnate.    the    flowers     yellow. 
Found  mi  walls,  and  in  waste  places,  as  a  garden 
e-oaiM-.    There  are  throe  leading  varieties  of  the 
pl.int,   the  Common  or  Plain-leaved,  the   Curled, 
and  the  Hamburg  sage  or  Carrot-rooted  parsely. 
The  second  is  that  nmre  generally  cultivated  as  a 
culinary  vegetable;  sheep  feeding  upon  it  are  said 
to  l>e  le-s  liable  than  others  to  the  rot. 

2.  Various  plants  more  or  loss  resembling  No.  1, 
such  as  Beaked  parsley  [  AXTHBWCS]  ;  Bur  parsley, 
Caucalis  daiirnides;  <  orn  parsley,  Carum  seyetum; 
Fool's  parsley  |  ^THIIHA)  ;  Tiedge  parsley,  Caucalis 
(tnriliK]  (uttfcrweiu,  and  Milk  parsley,  Peucedanum 
palwitrf. 

parsley-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Vryptogramma  crispa. 

parsley-plest,  s. 

lint.:  (I)  Alchemilla aphanes ;  (2)  Erica aphanes. 

pars  nip,    'pars  nep,    'pas  neppe,    'parse 
nip,  «.    (Acorrupt.  of  O.  Fr.  pastenaque,  from  Lat. 
piutinaca-&  parsnip.] 

/<•/..  I'fucedinum  sativum.  or  Pastinaca  sativa. 
L'  S.FP-  pinuatt*.  leaflets  sessile,  ovate,  inciso-sor- 
rate,  flowers  bright  yellow.  The  boiled  root  is 
eaten  as  a  vegetable;  shuep  and  oxen  fatten  rapidly 
upon  it;  a  kind  of  wine  may  bo  made  from  it;  its 
siisls  are  aromatic  and  contain  an  essential  oil. 

par  son,  'per  son,  'per  sone,  snbst.  [O.  Fr. 
persone  (l)=a  person,  (2)  a  parson,  from  Lat.  per- 
sintn  =(1)  a  person,  (2)  a  parson.  Parson  and  per- 
son, are  thn-  the  same  word,  the  parson  being  so 
called  "  because  by  his  person  the  church,  which  is 
an  invisible  body,  is  represented."  (Rlockstone.)] 

I.  The  priest  of  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical  corpor- 
ation. 

-'.  \  clergyman ;  applied  loosely  to  any  person  in 
holy  orders. 

parson-bird, «.    [POE-BIBD.] 
parson-lmparsonee,  «. 

Kng.  Keel.  Law:  One  that  is  in  possession  of  a 
church,  whether  it  bo  presentative  or  impropriate. 
parson-ln-pulpit.  «. 

Hul.:  The  plant  Cuckoo-pint,  Arum  maculatum. 
parson-mortal,  - 

'  •"  A  rector  instituted  and  inducted  for  his 
own  life. 

parson's  nose,  «.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  rump  of  a  fowl.  Cf.  Pope's  Nose. 

parson's  week,*.  The  period  from  a  Monday 
till  the  Saturday-week  following. 

par  s6n  age  (age  as  Igi,  «.  [English  parson; 
-<!<;«.) 

I.  Kng.  Eccl.  Lan< :  A  rectory  endowed  with  a 
house,  glebe  lands,  t  it  he-.  &c.,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  incumbent:  the  beneflco  of  a  parish. 

"His  father  provided  for  him  [Will  Hill)  a  partonaoe 
that  had  belonged  to  an  honest  man.'* — H'ood.-  Atfienae 

<>f,,a.,  vol.  ii. 
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2.  A  dwelling-hon.se.  generally  theproperty  of  the 
oboreh  or  oongragation  to  which  it  is  attached,  in 

which  the  p.ti-on.  mini.-ter.or  pa-torof  tin-  congre- 
gation resides. 

"The  desolate  jxirfonnge  was  committ«d  to  th«  chanre 
of  one  of  the  villagers."— Lyttim:  ,\i(jiii  and  Montng,  >>*. 
1.,  cb.  I. 

3.  Money  or  dues  paid  for  the  support  of  a  parson. 
(Scotch.) 

par  soned,  «.    I  Kng.  parson;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  nr  provided  with  a  par  on  or  par- 
sons. 
'2.  Written  by  or  in  the  manner  of  a  parson. 

"  Ye  deaf  lo  truth!  peruse  this  pnmonrrt  page. 
Anil  trust,  for  mice,  a  prophet  and  a  priest." 

Y-iiiuu:  Xi.jhl  TkougMi,  iv.  840. 

"  Married  and  ParsoiK'd :  An  English  colloquial 
expression,  signifying  that  all  the  necessary  rites 
have  been  performed. 

'par  8&n  et,  *•  (  KM*:,  parsoti ;  dimin.  suff.  -€f.] 
A  little  parson ;  the  -<  >n  of  a  parson. 

"Sweet,  little,  ruddy,  ragged  parsunefs." 

<'<ilnnin.-  r,H-tifnt  r.i</'ir*>*.  p.  138. 

par  son  Ic,  par  son  Ic  al.  ".  [Eng.  parson; 
-it-,  -teal.  | 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parson  or  parsons;  cleri- 
cal. 

"In  CHlm.parsonfo  state."— Comor:  Dr.  Syntax,  til.  6. 

2.  Like  n  parson. 

"There  Uu  big  lighthouse,  called  the  North  Foreland, 
on  it  hill  behind  the  village,  n  severe  paraoni'r  light 
which  reproves  the young  and  Kiddy  floutew."— IHckritg: 
Letter*,  ili.  53. 

par  s6n  -Ic-ll-19,  adv.  I  Eng.  jianmnieal;  -/j/.] 
In  manner  of  a  parson.  ( Chesterfield.) 

par  son  Ish,  <i.  [Eng.  parson:  -ish.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  parson.  [Ctillmjuiat.) 

par  s&n  se  te,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  parsoiu(ia)  ; 
Lat.  fi-ni.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -eve. TJ 

Hot.:  A  tribe  of  Apocynacoje.  Ovary  single,  two- 
colled  ;  seeds  comose.  (Lindley.) 

par-s8n-Bl  a,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  James  Par- 
sons, a  physician  and  writer  on  Natural  History.] 

Bot.:  The  typicalgenusof  Parsonsea?.  Flowering 
shrubs  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Ac. 

part, «.  &.  adv.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  /»fir/rm,accus.  of 
par»=a  part;  Sp.,  Port.  A  Ital.  parte.  From  the 
same  root,  come  partial,  particle,  partake,  parti- 
ciple, i><«  ,'<.•<'.•.  partition,  partner,  party,  apart, 
Ac.) 

A.  AH  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A    portion,  piece,  or  fragment,  less   than,  or 
broken,  separated,  or  divided  from  a  whole. 

2.  A  portion  not  really  separated,  but  considered 
or  spoken  of  as  a  separate  portion. 

"The  people  mood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount."  — 
£ror*u*  xix.  17. 

3.  A  proportional  quantity. 

4.  A   constituent    portion  of  a   living  whole;    a 
member,  an  organ. 

5.  A  constituent  portion  of  a  whole;  one  of  sev- 
eral or  many  like  portions,  quantities,  or  numbers 
into  which  a  tiling  is  divided,  or  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

6.  A  p'-rtion  assigned;  a  share,  a  lot,  a  portion. 

"  My  jittrt  of  thin  ttport." 

Muikrtii.:  Ticrlflh  Sight,  ii.  6. 

7.  A  share,  interest,  concern. 

"We  have  no  part  in  David." — 2.Samttefxx.  1. 

8.  A  share  of  labor,  action,  or  influence;  allotted 
duty;  particular  office  or  business. 

"The  gods  have  done  their  parf  in  you." 

Skalcrsp.:  Pericles,  Iv.  2. 

9.  Specif.,  the  character  assigned  to  an  actor  in  a 
play. 

"And  so  he  plays  his  part." 

S»o*««p..   .!.<  Ion  Lilir  It,  11.  7. 

10.  (PI.):  That  with  which  one  is  endowed;  nat- 
ural gifts,  qualities,  or  accomplishments;  talents 
above  the  ordinary,  excellent  or  superior  endow- 
ment^ or  faculties. 

11.  Characteristic  action,  merit,  or  demerit;  con- 
duct, act. 

"  It  wan  a  brute  par/  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf."  — 
Miake*i,.:  f/»«iM,  ill.  2. 

12.  Side,  interest,  party. 

"  Banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts.'* 

N/].iA.«;>.     Ilrnry  I'l.,  Ft.  I.,  lit.  1. 

13.  (PI.):  Quarters,  districts,  regions, country. 

"  One  Mr.  Fearing,  that  came  on  pilgrimage  out  of  his 
par(*."— Hunynn:  Pilgrim1*  /Voar*s«,  pt.  li. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  r'nii,i'l,ii'i:  A  certain  portion  of  a  mold  or  flask; 
a-,  the  top  part  or  drag,  the  bottom  part  or  cope, 
the  mlddla  part  contained  in  the  middle  portion  of 


part 

n  three-part  flask,  Ac.  The  false  part  is  a  flask 
rammed  up,  generally  a  top  part  turned  over, 
stricken  off,  and  a  cavity  scooped  in  it  to  receive 
t  Mnporarily  the  bulge  of  a  pattern  while  sand  is 
being  rammed  upon  the  upper  surface.  The  whole 
H  then  turned  over,  the  false  part  destroyed,  and 
the  parting  made. 

2.  Mathematics: 

Mi  A  portion  of  a  thing  regarded  as  a  whole. 
Thus  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  a  circumference. 
The  term  part  is  used  technically  to  stKiiiiy  some 
particular  element  of  a  fitfure.  Thus,  in  a  right- 
angled  spherical  triangle,  the  sides  adjacent  to  the 
right  angle,  the  complement  of  I  he  ot  lier  t  wo  angles, 
and  t  In-  h.\  pothenii.-;'  are  called  circular  parts. 

i- 1  Such  portion  of  any  quantity  as  will,  when 
taken  a  certain  number  of  times,  exactly  make  up 
that  quantity;  a  submultiple.  (The  opposite  of 
multiple.)  [AnycOT.] 

3.  Music : 

(1)  So  much  of  a  piece  of  music,  or  work,  as  is 
performed  by  any  one  voice  or  instrument ;  as,  the 
bass  par?,  the.  violin  part,  \r. 

(2)  A  division  of  a  work, 

B.  As  adv. :  Partly  ;  to  some  extent. 

"This  wretch  hath  ;<•<.<  confemed  hi»  villainy." 

.SAuJtrap.-  ".':•.  /;.,.  v.  2. 

*"  1.  For  my  (his,  her,  your,  their,  dV.)  part:  As 
far  as  concerns  me  (him,  you,  them,  Ac.), 

2.  For  the  Must  part:  Commonly,  generally ;  n-  a 
rule. 

3.  In  part:  Partly;  in  or  to  some  degree  or  extent. 

4.  In  ytMjd  part :  Favorably;  with  favor  or  friend- 
liness. 

li.  In  ill  part:  Unfavorably;  with  displeasure  or 
annoyance. 

6.  On  my  (his,  your,  dV.)  part: 

(1)  On  my  (his,  your,  &c.)  side. 

"That  it*  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part." 

Mill.  ./••••   llrurg  IV.,  It.  II.,  T.  1. 

(2)  On  my  (his.,  your,  ic.)  behalf. 

7.  Part  and  parcel :  An  essential  part, portion,  or 
element. 

8.  Part  and  pertinent : 

.S<vjf»  Law:  A  term  used  in  charters  and  disposi- 
tions. Thus  lands  are  disjoined  with  parts  <iml 
pertinents;  and  that  expression  may  carry  various 
rights  and  servitudes  with  the  lands.  [PERTI- 
NENT, «.J 

part-music,  s.  Music  in  two  or  more  parts,  per- 
formed by  more  than  one  person. 

part-of-speech,  s. 

Gram.:  A  sort  or  class  of  words  of  a  particular 
character :  thus  a  noun  is  a  part  of  speech  expre— - 
ing  the  names  of  things;  a  verb  is  a  part  of  speech 
expressing  motion,  action,  or  being,  as  predicated 
of  a  thing. 

part-owner, «. 

l.mr:  A  joint-owner  or  tenant  in  common,  who 
has  a  distinct,  or  at  least  an  independent,  although 
an  undivided,  interest  in  property  withoueor  more. 

part-per-pale,  a. 

Her. :  The  same  as  PABTV-PEE-PALE  (q.  v.). 

part-singing,  ».  T!io  performance  of  concerted 
vocal  music.  [FABX4OMO.] 

part-song,  «. 

Music:  A  vocal  composition,  having  a  striking 
melody  harmonized  by  other  parts  more  or  !<•-•- 
freely,  but  from  which  counterpoint  is  for  the  mo-t 
part  excluded. 

part-writing, «. 

Mu*ic :  The  art  of  writing  for  two  or  more  v- 
or  parts;  polyphony.  It  has  its  special  laws  or 
grammar,  and  has  gradually  developed  in  character 
and  freedom  for  the  last  four  centuries.  Vocal  part- 
writing  must,  however,  always  be  governed  by  the 
ordinary  compass  of  the  human  voice,  whereas  part- 
writiiig  for  instruments  varies  from  time  to  time 
with  the  changes  in  their  construction. 

part,  'part  en,  r.  t.  4  i.  [O  Fr.  partir;  Ital. 
partire;  Sp.  <k  Port,  parttr.]  [PABT,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  divide ;  to  separate  or  break  up  into  two  o? 
more  pieces ;  to  take  to  pieces. 

"  Thou  shalt  part  it  in  pieces  and  pour  oil  thereon."  — 
Lertticu*,  11.  6. 

2.  To  distribute ;  to  share;  to  divide  in  shares. 
"  He  parfrd  his  wynnyng  tille  his  men  largely." 

K-ibrrl  ar  Ilruxnr.  p.  29A. 

3.  To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  intervene  or  lie 
between. 

"  In  the  narrow  seas,  that  parf 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country." 

£Ao*e>p...  ilrrrhiiat  ../  IVnhM,  11.  8. 


fate,     fat.    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel.    h8r,    tnSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pdt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rt,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cttb,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     03  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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4.  To  form  a  division,  parting,  or  partition  in. 

"Hair 
Smooth  and  parted  like  a  woman'tt." 

Lonyfetluur:  Jlintratlxi,  zi. 

B.  To  go  or  come  between  and  separate,  as  com- 
batants. 

"  King  John  did  fly,  un  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  /•"•••'  our  weary  powers." 

Shukesp.:   Ki  IKJ  John,  V.  B. 

6.  To  cause  to  go  apart;   to  separate;   to  put 
apart. 

"  Parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me." 

Shake*t>.:  MittKummei   Xiyht'n  Dream,  v. 

7.  To  leave,  to  quit. 

"  Your  souls  must  part  your  bodies." 

Shakesp.:  Kichanl  11.,  iii.  1. 
•8.  To  secrete. 

"  The  liver  minds  his  own  affair, 
And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices." 

Prior:  Mma,  i.  440. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mi  Intl.:  To  separate  metals,  as  silver  from 
gold,  by  an  acid. 

2.  Naut.:  To  break;  as,  A  ship  parts  lier  cable. 
B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  become  separated,  divided,  or  broken  up 
into  pieces ;  to  divide,  to  come  to  pieces,  to  be  dis- 
united. 

2.  To  go  away  from  or  leave  others;  to  leave;  to 
take  leave.    (Usually  followed  by /Vow  or  with.) 

"  Let  us  part." — Shakesp.:   JVjujs  unit  Alton  i *,  421. 

3.  To  let  go  hold  of  anything;  to  (,-ivc  up,  to  re- 
nounce, to  resign.     (Followed  by  from  or  with.) 

"  To  part  so  lightly  with  your  wife's  just  gift." 

Shtikeap.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

4.  To  go  away ;  to  set  out ;  to  start. 

"Thy  father    .    .    . 
Embrac'd  me,  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land." 

Drytlra.     (TuM.) 
*->.  To  die. 

"Hej»ar««f  well."— Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  8. 
6.  To  have  a  share  or  part ;  to  share. 
"  As  his  part  is,  that  goeth  down  to  the  buttle,  so  shall 
his  part  be,  that  larrirth    by  the  stuff:  they  shall  part 
alike."—  1  .Samuel  xu.  24.  . 

II.  Naut.:    To  break;  to  give  way;  as,  A  cable 
ports, 
part -a  ble,  a.    [PARTIBLE.] 

part -age  (age  as  Ig),  8.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  pars 
(genit.  partt»)=a  part.] 

1.  The  act  of  parting,  dividing,  or  sharing;  divis- 
ion. 

"When  a  bishop  made  a  partaye  of  money  collected  by 
a  brief."— Fuller:  illjct  Contemplation*,  p.  177. 

2.  A  share,  a  part,  a  portion. 

par  take  ,  r.  i.  &  t.    [For  part  fate.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  or  have  a  part,  share,  or  portion  in 
common  with  others.  (Used  absolutely  or  with  m 
or  of  before  that  which  is  shared,  or  with  before 
the  person  shared  with.) 

"  Not  meaning  to  part".ke.vtith  me  I'M  danger." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  .Maht,  v.  1. 

*2.  To  take  the  part  or  side  of  another ;  to  side. 
"  When  I  against  myself  with  thee  partake.'1 

Shakesp.:  Son  net  149. 

3.  To  have  something  of  the  nature,  qualities,  or 
character  of;  to  have  properties  or  features  in  com- 
mon with. 

"All  may  of  Thee  partake. 
Nothingso  small  can  be,  * 

But  draws,  when  acted  for  Thy  sake. 
Greatness  and  worth  from  Thee. 

Oeorge  Herbert. 

4.  To  be  allowed  to  participate  or  slmre ;  to  share 
in  communications. 

"  What?  what?  what?  Let's  partake." — Shakesp.:  Corio- 
laniit,  iv.  B. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  have  a  part  or  share  in  ;  to  share  in. 

"  By  and  by,  thy  bosom  shall  partake. 
The  secrets  of  my  heart." 

Shakexp.:  Julius  Cottar,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  admit  to  a  part  or  share;  to  share  with;  to 
niuke  a  partaker. 

"  If  you  would  /<,i  rfn!,->  with  me  the  cause 
Of  this  devotion  that  detaineth  you 
I  would  be  thankful." 

Slarloipe:  Dido,  Qtteen  of  Carthage,  it.  2. 

3.  To  distribute ;  to  share  out ;  to  communicate. 

"Your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one." 

Shakes^. :    Winter's  Tale,  v.  S. 
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par  tak    er,  v.    [  Eng.  partafc(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  partakes;  one  who  takes  or  has  a 
part,  share,  or  portion  in  common  with  another  or 
others;  a  participator,  a  sharer.    (Followed  by  in 
or  of  before  the  object.) 

"Alike  partaker  of  my  joys  or  ^rief." 

Hurt:  Boeciua  to  Kustlclana. 

2.  One  who  takes  the  part  or  side  of  another;  an 
associate. 

part  an,  8.  [Irish  &  Gael.]  A  crab;  an  edible 
crab. 

"And  a  half-a-dozen  <>'  partan*  to  make  the  sauce  for 
three  shillings  and  a  drain."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  cli.  zi. 

part  -Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PART,  v.} 
A..  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
B.  An  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Lnntjuage : 

1.  Separated  or  divided  into  parts. 

2.  Dead. 

"Where  woman's  parteil  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  has  disdain'd  to  show." 

Huron:  Hrlilt  of  Abyilon,  il.  7. 

3.  Endowed  with  parts  or  natural  qualities ;  hav- 
ing parts. 

"  Let  him  be  poor  and  meanly  clad 

Though  ne'er  so  richly  parted." 
Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  iU.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Dot. :  Divided   into  a  determinate  number  of 
segments  extending  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  part 
to  which  they  belong.    Often  in  composition,    as 
biparted,  tripartod,  &e.    (  PARTITE.] 

2.  Her.:  Divided.    [PAKTV,  a.J 

*part -el,  s.  [English  part;  dimin.  snff. -«I.]  A 
little  part. 

"This  playing  hath  thre  itartelts."—Rellg.  Antiq.,  ii.  67. 

*part-en,  v.  t.   [PART,  r.'J 

part -8r,  8.  [Eug.  p«>7,  v.  ;-er.]  One  who  parts 
or  separates. 

"The  parter  of  the  fray  was  Night,  which,  with  her 
black  arms,  pulled  their  malicious  sights  one  from  the 
other." — Sidney:  Arcailia,  bk.  i. 

par  tSrre  ,  8.  |  Fr.  =  a  flower-bed,  from  par  (Lat. 
p*r)  =  on,  by,  and  terre  (Lat.  (erra)=the  ground.] 

1.  An  ornamental  and  diversified  arrangement  of 
beds  or  plots,  in  which  flowers  are  cultivated,  with 
intorvoninir«paces  of  gravel  or  turf  for  walking  on. 

"From  this  walk  are  three  descents  by  many  stone 
steps  .  .  .  into  a  very  large  parterre."— Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple: On  Ganteniny. 

2.  The  pit  of  a  French  theater ;  a  parquet, 
'par  the"-nl-ad,  s.      [Greek  parthenos= a  virgin, 

and  o<ie  =  a  song.]    A  poem  in  honor  of  a  virgin. 

par  then  -Ic  (1),  a.  [Or.  parthenikos,  from  par- 
tlwnos=a  virgin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spartan 
Partheniap,  or  illegitimate  children  born  during  the 
absence  of  the  warriors  in  the  tirst  Messenian  war. 

par-thSn'-Ic  (2),  adj.  [Lat.  parthen(ium),  the 
distinctive  name  of  a  species  of  Pyrethrum  ;  Eng. 
Buff,  -ir.l  [FEVERFEW.]  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  I'yrethrum parthenium. 

parthenlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  found  in  distilled  chamomilo 
water  after  long  keeping.  It  forms  a  crystalline 
calcium  salt. 

par  tnfin-I-S  -»,  e.  pi.  [Latin  partheni(um) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -r<r.  | 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideip. 

par-thSn  -I  fim,  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  parttenion 
=  nkind  of  pellitory.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Senecionidep  (q.  v.). 
North  American  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  white 
corymbose  flowers. 

pa^r-thSn-ft-gSn'-e'-slB,  s.  [Greek  partAeno8=a 
virgin,  and  genesis^  production.] 

Biol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Professor  Owen,  who 
calls  it  also  metagenesis.  Itsignities  generation  by 
means  of  an  unimpregnated  insect,  which,  more- 
over, is  immature,  not  having  yetpassed  beyond  the 
larval  state.  Example,  the  genus  Aphis.  The 
winged  aphides  deposit  eggs  which  produce  imper- 
fect wingless  offspring,  apparently  mere  lame. 
Those  larvffi,  however,  in  some  abnormal  way, 
reproduce  their  species.  By  the  time  the  process 
has  gone  on  for  nine  or  ten  generations,  the  season 
is  about  closing,  and  the  last  brood  of  the  larval 
aphides  produce  fully  formed  and  winged  speci- 
mens of  the  species,  depositing  eggs  which  are 
hatched  in  the  following  spring.  [ALTERNATION 
OF  GENERATIONS.] 

par-thSn-o-gS-nSt'-Ic,  a.  [PARTHENOGENESIS.] 

1.  Biol.:    Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  par- 
thenogenesis (q.  v.). 

2.  Anthrop. :   Virgin-born;  applied  to  divinities 
and   heroes  brought  into    being  in   a   miraculous 
manner. 

"The  enigmatic  nature  of  this  inextricable  compound 
parthenogenetfc  deity." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii. 
807. 


partialist 

par  then  51  6  gy\  «.  [Gr.  partAenoe=a  virgin, 
and  logtut—a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Pathol.:  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  state  of 
virginity  in  health  and  disease. 

par-th$n  -6  p6,  ».     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Partlu-uo,,,- 

mi"  of  the  three  Sirens.  She  was  buried  at 
Naples,  hence  called  Parthenope;  Greek  parthrn- 
OpO8=of  maidenly  aspect;  par//w»M«  =  a  virgin,  and 
Ope=viow,  look,  sight.] 

1.  A*t ran.:  [ASTEROID,  11.] 

2.  Zoology:  The  typical  genus  of  Parthenopidte 
(q.  T.). 

par  th6n-6  -pl-ans,,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  par- 
ttenop(e);  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -iaiis.] 

/.«nl.:  A  popular  name  for  Parthenopida*  (q.  v.). 

par  then  fip  I-daS,  s.  /</.  [Modern  Latin  pcir- 
thenop(e) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -lite.] 

Zoology:  Parthenopians;  a  family  of  Brachyu- 
rous  Crustaceans.  Carapace  ordinarily  triangular, 
hardly  longer  than  it  is  wide,  rostrum  small  and 
entire,  or  with  the  end  notched ;  eyes  retractile; 
antarior  feet  much  developed,  and  making  a  right 
angle  with  the  body  ;  the  others  short.  Widely  dis- 
tributed, -y 

Par  -thl-an.  a.  &  s.   [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Parthia,  a  coun- 
try in  Asia  Minor,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  Assttbst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Parthia. 
The  Parthians  were  the  most  expert  horsemen  and 
archers  in  the  world,  and  were  famous  for  their 
peculiar  custom  of  discharging  arrows  while  retir- 
ing at  full  8|>eed.    Hence  the  expression,  a  Parthian 
arrow,  that  is,  a  shaft  aimed  at  an  adversary  while 
retiring  or  pretending  to  retire  from  him  ;  a  parting 
shot. 

par'-tlal,  "par  -tiall  (tl  as  sh),  a.  \  Fr.  partial 
=  solitary,  partial,  from  Low  Lat.  jmrtialin.  from 
Lat.  para  (genit.  par(is)  =  a  part;  Sp.  >k  Port,  par- 
ciaj;  Itul.  parziuie.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  a  part  only;-  not  gen- 
eral or  universal;  limited  to  a  part;  not  total;  as, 
a  p'jr/m/  eclipse. 

2.  Inclined  to    favor  one  side  or  party  in  a  cause 
or  question  more  than  the  other;  biased  in  favor 
of  one  side ;  not  indifferent. 

"Ye  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  partial  in 
the  law."— Italachi  li.  9. 

3.  Having  a  predilection  or   preference  for  one 
tiling  more  than  others;  more  strongly  inclined  to 
one  thing  than  another;  fond. 

4.  Inclined  or  ready  to  favor  without  reason  or 
principle;  as,  a  partial  parent. 

II.  Bot. :  Secondary;  used  specially  of  certain 
umbels  constituting  divisions  of  others. 

partial-counsel. «. 

Scots  Latt* :  Improper  advice  or  communications 
to  one  of  the  parties  in  a  cause,  rendering  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  inadmissible;  also  a  similar 
ground  of  declinatureof  the  jurisdiction  of  a  judge. 

partial-differential,  s. 

Math.:  A  differential  of  a  function  of  two  or 
more  variables  obtained  by  differentiating  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  variables  only.  A  partial 
differential  may  be  of  the  first,  or  of  a  higher  order. 
There  are  as  many  partial  differentials,  of  the  nrsf 
order  of  a  function,  as  there  are  indeixmdent  vari- 
ables, and  the  number  increases  by  one  for  each 
successive  order.  There  are  two  kinds  of  partial 
differentials  of  a  higher  order  than  the  first,  viz., 
those  obtained  by  differentiating  successively  with 
respect  to  the  same  variable,  and  those  obtained  by 
differentiating  successively  with  reference  to  differ- 
ent variables. 

partial-fractions,  8.  pi. 

Alg. :  Fractions  whose  algebraical  sum  is  equal 
to  a  given  fraction. 

partial-loss, «. 

Insurance:  Damage  by  fire  or  water  not  so  com- 
plete as  to  amount  to  a  total  loss,  actual  or  con- 
structive. In  marine  insurance  in  such  a  case,  the 
insurer  is  not  entitled  to  abandon  or  surrender  tho 


salvage  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  claim  the  full 
amount  for  which  they  were  insured, but  must  kwp 
the  salvage,  and  claim  in  proportion  to  tho  actual. 


loss  or  damage. 

partial-tones,  8. 

Music:  Those  simple  sounds  which  in  combina- 
tion form  an  ordinary  sound  and  cause  its  special 
quality  of  tone. 

par'-tial-Ism  (ti  as  Sh),  ».  [Eng.  partial;  -i«m.] 
The  doctrines  or  principles  of  tho  Partialist-. 

par  -tlal  1st  (tl  as  sh),  s.    [Eng.  partial;  -ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  is  partial. 

"I  say,  as  the  apostle  said,  unto  such  partialtsts — You 
will  forgive  me  this  wrong."— Hi>.  M«i-l«n:  Discharge,  iTc., 
p.  -1M. 


boll,    bo?;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon.     ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


partiality 

2.  Thtol. :  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  atone- 
ment was  made  only  for  a  part  of  mankind,  that  is 
for  din  elect. 

par  tl  al  I  tf  (tl  aa  shl),  *par  cy  al  y  te, 
•i/er  cy  al  y  te,  «.  |r>.  partiauM,  from  partial; 
Bp.  /irirri,i/n/<n/;  Ital.  pariialita.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  partial ;  an  inch- 
nation  to  favor  one  side  or  party  in  u  CIIIIM>  or  ques- 
tion nion-  than  tin'  other;  an  undue  bias  or 
pn>jinliiN>  in  favor  of  imr  side. 

i;.  A  predilection  or  liking  for  one  thing  in  prefer- 
ence to  others ;  a  special  fondness  or  inclination. 

tpar  tial  lie  (tl  as  Sh),  v.t.ti.  (Ens. partial : 
~ise.\ 

1.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  partial. 

"  No  man  drench' t  in  hate  can  promise  to  hlmaelf  the 
«andldne«  of  an  upright  judgei  his  hate  will  par((a/f:< 
bin  opinion."  — JWrAant,  pt.  i.,  res.  62. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  partial ;  to  favor  one  side  more 
than  another. 

"Till  world  and  pleasure  made  me  partiallte." 

Ftanifl:  Complaint  of  KtHiamonil. 

par  tl»l  If  (tlassh).  *par-tlal  lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
partial;  -lu.J 

1.  In  part;  not  totally  or  generally  ;  partly. 
"Shakspeara  did   perfectly  what  ^Eschylus    did   par- 

Hall*."— Rtaki*:  Archittcturr  ana  Painting,  p.  18L 

2.  In  a  partial  manner;  with  partiality  or  undue 
bias  to  one  side  or  party. 

"And  parti'tllii  a  He  for  truth  gave  forth." 

xtirliu'j    Vfimemiay ;  Seventh  Iloure. 
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B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  partake,  to  share ;  to  have  a  part  or  share  in. 

"That  dimension    .    .     . 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate." 

Makeup.:  Ttcelfth  Sight,  v. 

•2.  To  give  a  part  or  share  of ;  to  communicate. 

par  tl9  I  pate,  a.  [Lat.p<ir<ici>a(u»,  pa.  par. 
of  participn  =  to  have  or  give  a  share.]  [PAR- 
TICIPLE.J  Participating,  partaking,  or  sharing. 
(Shaketp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  1.) 


ill 


particular-integral 

(i)  A  crumb  or  small  fragment  of  the  consecrated 

"If  Tho  smaller  breads  used  in  the  communion  of 
laity. 


the 


par  -tl  c6l-5red,  a.   [PARTY-COLORED.] 

particolored-bat,  .-. 

ZoOl.  :  Vesperugo  discolor,  a  bat  which  has  a  mar- 
blod  appearance,  the  fur  of  the  upper  part  being 
chestnut-brown  with  the  extremities  of  the  hair 
pale.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Asia. 


par  «9-I  pa  -tlon   -par  tic-1  pa  cl  on,  'par-   '     a    Uc  „  Ur     .  par-tlc-u-ler,    •  par-tyc  u 
tic  1  pa  cl  oun,  ».     [rr.  participation,  from  Lat.       v«"  "    *•  Darliculier,  from  Lat.  particular!* 

{"':!:±'""r"l;"C^  feE^SS.lS.E    ^XTilW.™-1  partifula^   particle 


part-I-bll  -I  tjf,  ».  [Eng.  partibl(e) ;  -iff.]  The 
uality  or  state  of  being  partible;  separability; 
'visibility  into  parts. 

part'  I-ble,  •part'-m-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
joirtiliilu,  from  p(ir/io=to  divide.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  separated  or  divided;  sus- 
ci'ptinleof  partition  ;  divisible,  separable. 

"Note,  it  were  better  to  make  the  molds  partible,  that 
you  may  open  them." — Racttn:  Sat.  IIi*t.,  §  fi02. 

2.  Having  a  part  or  share.     (Lydgate.) 

part   I  bus,  a.    [Lat.  abl.pl.  ofpar«=a  part.] 
Scot*  Law:  A  note  written  on  the  margin  of  a 
summons  when  lodged  for  calling,  containing  the 
name  and  designation  of  the  pursuer  or  pursuers, 
and  defender  or  defenders,  if  there  be  only  two;  if 
more,  the  name  and  designation  of  the  party  first 
named,  with  the  words  find  others. 
IT  7n  partibus.  In  parlibus  infidclium: 
Church  Hut. :  A  phrase  signifying"in  the  regions 
of  unbelievers."    A  bishop  in  parf  ibus  is  a  titular 
bUhop,  whoso  see  is  in  a  heathen  or  non-Calholic 
country,  though  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  it 
was  subject  to  tho  see  of  Rome.    Bishops  i»  parti- 
but  are  usually  consecrated  to  assist  other  prelates, 
or  for  foreign  missions. 

part  1  cate,  ».  I  Lat,  pertica=n  pole,  a  measur- 
ing rod.]  A  rood  of  land.  (Scotch.) 

par-tlf-I  pa  ble,  a.  [PARTICIPATE.]  Capable 
of  being  participated  or  shared. 

"Plato,  by  his  ideas,  means  only  the  divine  essence 
with  this  connotation,  as  it  is  variously  imitable  or  par- 
Ifctpoltle  by  created  IwingH."  — .Vorri'S:  MtltprUantt*. 

par  tip  I  pant,  'par  tic  1  paunt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
participant,  pr.  par.  of  parficipo=to  participate 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  At   adj.:    Participating,    sharing;    having    a 
share  or  shares. 

"To  make  me  participant  of  that  pittie." — Grafton: 
Queen  Mart  (an.  2). 

B.  Aisubstiinlire: 

1.  One  who  participates,  or  has  a  share  or  shares ; 
a  participator,  a  partaker. 

"Participant!  in  their  most  sacred  snd  mysterious 
rights."—  Warburlon.  Doctrine  ofdraee,  p.  153. 

•J.  One  of  a  semi-religious  order  of  knights  founded 
by  Sixius  V.,  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorotto. 
They  wore  not  Ix.unil  to  celibacy. 

par  tl9  I-pant-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  participant;  -/f.] 
In  a  participating  manner;  so  as  to  participate. 

par  tl9  I  pate,  v.  i.  4  f .  [ Fr.  participer ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  participur;  Ital.  parfi'ctpar*.]  [PARTICI- 
PATE, a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  partake;  to  have  or  take  a  part  or  share  in 
common  with  others.    (Followed  by  of  or  in,  the 
latter  being  the  more  common.) 

"Those  bodies  .  .  .  should  participate  nj  each  other's 
color*."— Drtfden:  Dufresnou. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  nature,  qualities,  or  charac- 
teristics of  something  else. 

"Few  creatures  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants  and 
metals  both." — Bacon. 


ticipatus,    pa.    par.   of  participo  =  to   participate 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  parfw-ipocion;  Ital.parficipazion*.] 

1.  The  state  of  participating,  partaking,  or  shar- 
ing in  common  with  others. 

"A  joint  coronation  nf  himself  and  his  queen  might 
give  any  countenance  of  participation  of  title." — Bacon. 

2.  Tho  act  of  giving  a  share  or  part  to  others : 
distribution  or  division  in  shares. 

3.  Tho  state  of  receiving  or  having  part  of  some- 
thing ;  a  share. 

"  I  have    .    .    . 
Great  participation  in  your  joys." 

Digby:  Elvira,  i. 

4.  Companionship,  community. 

"Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction,  with  the 
participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  together  in  con- 
sent."— Shakcsp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

par-«9  -I-pfc-tlve,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  participo*!/.] 
Capable  of  participation. 

par-tl9'-I-pa-t5r,  t.  [Lat.]  One  who  partici- 
pates; a  partaker,  a  sharer. 

par-tl  9lp  -I  al-  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  pnrticipialis.  from 
part i<-ipium  =  a  participio  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  parficiptaJ.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  participle  or  participles ; 
having  the  nature  or  force  of  a  participio. 

2.  Formed  from  a  participle;   as,  a  participial 
noun. 

B.  Assubft.:  \  word  formed  from  a  verb,  and 
having  tho  nature  of  a  participle. 

tpar-tl-9lp  -I-al-I*e,  r.  t.  [English  participial; 
-I,.-.  \  To  form  into  a  participle. 

par-tl-Clp  -I-al-iy,  adv.  [English  participial; 
•ly,]  In  the  manner  or  use  of  a  participio. 

par  tl  9!  pie, «.  [Fr.  participe,  from  Lat.  par- 
ticipium,  from  par<i'«p«(gcnit.  par(icipi»)  =  having 
a  sharoipurs  (genit.parfui)  =  a  part,  and  capio=to 
take ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  participio.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  Anything  which  participates  in  or  partakes  of 
tho  nature  of  different  things. 

"Th* participle*  or  conflnem  between  plants  and  living 
creatures  are  such  as  are  fixed,  thouga  they  have  a 
motion  in  their  parts:  such  as  oysters  and  cockles."— 
Bacon  Xat.  llitt.,  g  609. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Gram.:  A  part  of  speech,  so  called  because  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a  verb  and  an 
adjective.  A  participio  differs  from  an  adjective  in 
that  it  implies  the  relation  of  time,  and  therefore 
is  applied  to  a  specific  act,  while  tho  adjective 
denotes  only  an  attribute  as  a  quality  or  character- 
istic without  regard  to  tune.  Thus,  in  /  have 
written  a  letter,  written  is  a  participio  denoting  a 
specific  actdono  at  a  certain  time :  but  in  a  written 
letter,  written  is  nn  adjective.  There  are  two  sim- 
ple participles  in  English,  the  present  (or  imperfect 
active)  ana  the  past  (or  passive).  The  former  now 
ends  in  -ing,  the  latter  in  -ed,  -d,  or  -I.  in  the  case  of 
weak  verbs;  in  the  case  of  strong  verbs  the  past 
participles  all  once  ended  in  -en  or  -n,  as  in  know, 
knoinn,sow,sown,  but  in  very  many  cases  this  sufBx 
has  been  dropped,  in  many  other  instances  verbs 
originally  strong  have  adopted  a  weak  form  for  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle,  as  in  sireep,  swept 
(orig.  swapen,  swepen),  crow,  crowed  (orig.  crdwen, 
crown), &c.  In  such  sentences  as  seeing  is  helieving, 
tho  termination  -ing  is  not  that  of  the  present 
participio,  but  represents  the  A.  S.  verbal  termina- 
tion -ung,  as  in  ttltowinf/=\.  S.  sceawung. 

par'-tl  Cle,  «.  JTrench  particule,  from  Lat.  por- 
ticula,  a  double  dimin.  from  par*  (genit.  par/i«)  =  a 
part;  Sp.  part icula ;  Ital.  parficola,  parricufa.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  minute  part  or  portion    of   matter^  of  an 
aggregation  of  which  the  whole  mass  consists ;  an 
atom,  a  molecule. 

2.  The  smallest  or  a  very  small  part,  portion,  or 
quantity :  an  atom ;  as,  He  has  not  a  particle  of 
Donor  in  him. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  dram.:  A  word  which  in  not  varied  by  inflec- 
tion, as  a  preposition,  a  conjunction ;  a  word  which 
cannot  be  used  except  in  composition,  as  -ward,  -ly. 


^  , 

(q.  v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  particular;  Ital.  pariicnl.iri', 

particulare.] 

A..  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  one  and  not  to  more  ; 
not  general  or  universal  ;  special. 

"As  well  lor  particular  application  to  special  occasions. 
as  also  in  other  manifold  respects,  infinite  treasures  of 
wisciom  are  abundantly  to  be  found  in  the  holy  scripture. 

—  HOO*«P:  Eccler..  PoUtu. 

2.  Pertaining   to   one   certain   person  or  thing: 
pocnliar,  characteristic. 

"Doth  any  nttm»  particular  belong  unto  the  lodging?" 

—  Snakenp.  :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  8. 

3.  Personal,  private,  individual. 

"  Upon  my  particular  knowledge  of  his  directions." 
Sliakup.:  Henrv  f.,iU.  2. 

4.  Individual,  single;  one  distinct  or  apart  from 
others. 

'  '  Make  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end." 

*h<iteii,.:  Hamlet,  1.  6. 

5.  Attentive  to  single  or  distinct  facts  or  details  ; 
minute. 

6.  Characterized  by  attention  to  single  or  distinct 
details  ;  minute,  circumstantial  ;   as,  a  particular 
account  of  a  transaction. 

7.  Singularly  nice  or  precise;  fastidious;  as.  He  i» 
very  particular  in  his  dress. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  having  some  notable  or 
noteworthy  quality  ;  noteworthy  ;  worthy  of  atten- 
tion and  regard. 

•9.  Odd,  peculiar;  different  from  others;  marked. 

"  Lady  Ruelle  .  .  .  had  been  something  particular, 
as  I  fancied,  in  her  behavior  to  me."—  Ororw.  Spiritual 
Quixote,  ii.  80. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Forming  a  part  of  a  genus:  relatively 
limited  in  extension  ;  applied  to  a  specific  concept 
and  tho  term  by  which  it  is  denoted  ;  sometimes 
also  to  an  individual.   [PARTICULAR-PROPOSITION.] 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Containing  a  part  only  ;  as,  a  particular  es- 
tate, or  one  precedent  to  an  estate  in  remainder. 

(2)  Holding  a  particular  estate  ;  as,  a  particular 
tenant. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  A  single  item,  instance,  point,  or  detail  ;  a  dis- 
tinct part  or  point. 

"Examine  me  upon  the  part  tculam  of  my  life." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  li.  4. 

•2.  A  single  person  ;  an  individual. 
"It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars,  to  advance1 
the  good  of  the  community."  —  V  Estrange. 

3.  A  minute,  detailed,  or  circumstantial  account  ; 
a  minute.  , 

"The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books,  wherein  thin 
law  was  written."  —  Ayliffe:  Pa.re.rgon. 

•4.  Private  concern  or  relations;  personal  interest 
or  concern. 

"Aa  far  aa  toucheth  my  particular." 

Shakcgp.:  Troilu*  ana!  t'rfiiidn,  ii.  2. 

*5.  Privatocharacter  ;  personal  or  special  peculiar- 
ities or  qualities. 

"For  this  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower."  Snakenp.  :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

If  In  particular  :  Particularly,  especially. 

particular-average,  ».    [AVERAGE,  «.] 

Particular  Baptists,  «.  pi. 

Bcclesiejl.  ct  Church  Hut.:  A  division  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  holdinuparticular  elect  ion  (q.v.). 
They  published  a  "Confession  of  Faith"  in  16M, 
revised  in  1689. 

particular-election,  s. 

Calvinism:  The  election  from  eternity  of  particu- 
lar individuals  to  eternal  life. 

particular-estate,  *. 

Law:  That  interest  which  is  granted  out  of  an 
estate  in  remainder  or  reversion. 

particular-Integral,  «. 

Math.:  Tho  integral  of  a  differential,  in  wliidi  a 
particular  value  has  been  assigned  to  the  arbitrary 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     w»r«.     wolf,     wBrk,     who,     son;     mate,     cnb,     cure,     unite,     cflr,    rCle,     fall;     try,     Syrian.      SB,    ee  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 


particular-lien 

constant.  In  every  integral,  as  obtained  by  inte- 
grating, one  arbitrary  condition  may  always  be  as- 
signed ;  this  is  done  by  giving  a  particular  value  to 
the  arbitrary  constant. 

particular-Hen,  a.    [LIEN.] 

particular-proposition, .--. 

Logic:  A  proposition  in  which  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  some  part  only  of  the  subject. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  known  as  a  Particular  Af- 
firmative, having  the  symbol  I ;  in  tho  latter,  as  a 
Particular  Negative,  with  tho  symbol  O.  -. 

particular-tenant, «. 

Law:  Tho  tenant  of  a  particular  estate. 

*par-tlc'-u-lar,  v.  t.  [PARTICULAR,  a.]  To  par- 
ticularize. 

par-tlc'-u-lar-ism,  ».  [Eng.  particular;  •ism.'] 
'  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  particular  or  minute  description ;  a  detailed 
statement. 

2.  Tlie  doctrine  or  practice  of  a  state  in  a  federa- 
tion using  its  endeavor  to  promote  its  own  particu- 
lar interests,  and  conserve  its  own  particular  laws, 
as  distinct  from  those  of  the  federated  whole. 

"Particularism — that  is,  the  excessive  attachment  to 
separate  States — Is  to  be  crushed  out  by  having  the  em- 
pire made  daily  and  hourly  present  to  the  niiuil  of  every 
one."—  Saturday  Keview,  March  25,  1882,  p.  348. 

II.  Theology: 

fl.  The  election  of  the  Jews  to  special  privileges. 
2.  Tho  doctrine  of  particular  election. 
par-tlc'-U-lar-Ist,    «.  &  a.    [Eng.    particular; 
•ist.] 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who   upholds  the  doctrine  of 
particularism ;  specif.,  one  who  holds  tho  doctrine 
of  particular  election.    [INFRALAPSARIAN,  SUPRA- 

LAPSAR1AN.] 

"  The  first  saying  must  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 

'    Jesus  by  A  Pauline  Uuivertutlist;  the  second  by  a  Judaic 

fartteularM."—  MaUHrir  Arnold:  Gotland  the  Hible,  p.  113. 

B.  -4s  adj.:  Pertaining  to  tho  doctrine  of  particu- 
larism. 

par  tie  U  lar -I  tjf ,  ».    [Fr. particular^.] 

1.  Tho  Quality  or  state  of  being  particular;  single- 
ness: individuality. 

2.  Minuteness  or  fullness  of  detail;  circumstan- 
tiality. 

"An  unexceptionable  policy  .  .  .  rather  deficient, 
if  it  hasa  I'uult .  in  particularity." — Lotutoit  Daily  Wetts. 

3.  A  particular ;  a  minute  or    distinct    point   or 
instance. 

"To  Bee  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such  an 
emperor,  the  flatteries  thHt  he  lay  most  open  to,  with  the 
like  particularitiftt,  only  to  be  met  with  ou  medals." — 
.1,1,1 1* in.  On  Medal*. 

4.  Something  singular  or  peculiar;  a  peculiarity. 
"I  saw  an  old  heathen  altar,  with  this  particularity, 

that  it  wtut  hollowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end."— Addition: 
On  Italy. 

i>.  Something  belonging  or  peculiar  to  individ- 
uals ;  particular  or  private  interests. 

"  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  bloat, 
Partii'ttlnritifs  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease  !"          Unakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

par-tlC-U-lar  I-za -tion,   «.    [Eng.   particulars 
iz(e) ,'  -ation.]    The  act  of  particularizing, 
par-tic  -U-lar-lze,  v.t,  &  i.  [Fr.  particularuer.'] 

A.  Trans. :  To  give  tho  particulars  of;  to  specify 
or  mention  particularly  or  in  detail. 

"  By  methods  presently  to  be  particularized*" — Ilerschel: 
Astronomy  (ed.  5th),  8,  209. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  attentive  to  particulars  or  do- 
tails  ;  to  be  minute  or  circumstantial  in  accounts. 

par-tlc'-u  lar-lf,  *par-tic-u-lar-lie,  adverb. 
[Eng. particular;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  particular  manner ;  distinctly,  singly ;  not 
universally  or  generally ;  in  particular. 

"Who  hath  done 

To  thee  particular?!/,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Qreat  hurt."  Snakesp. :  Coriolanu*,  ir.  5. 

2.  In  an  especial  manner  or  degree ;   especially, 
preeminently. 

"  Some  passages  in  the  pastorals,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  Georgica."—  Drudcn:  jEneid.  (Uedic.) 

•par-tlC'-U-lar-mSnt,  subst.  [Eng.  particular; 
-nient.]  A  particular,  a  detail. 

'par-tlc'-u-lar-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  particular; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  particular;  fas- 
tidiousness. 

*par-tlc  -u-late,  v.  i.  &  t.    [PARTICLE.] 

A.  Intrants. :  To  make  mention  singly  or  in  detail ; 
to  particularize. 

"I  may  not  iHirticulatr  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  irre- 
fragable doctor." — Camden:  Remains. 

B.  Trans.:  To  mention  in  detail;  to  particularize. 
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par-tlc'-u-late,  o.    [Lat.  particula=a  particle).] 

1.  Having  tho  form  or  nature  of  a  particle  or 
atom. 

2.  Referring  to  or  consisting  of  particles ;  pro- 
duced by  particles;  as,  aparticulate  disease.  (Tyn- 
dall.) 

part  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [PART,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Serving  to  part,  divide,  or  separate ;  dividing. 

2.  Departing;  moving  away. 

"A.  parting  step  or  two  he  made." 

Scott:  iMdy  of  tile  Lakr.lv.  IS. 

3.  Oiven  or  done  when  separating  ;  as,  a  parting 
kiss,  a  parting  word. 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  separating  or  dividing;  separation, 
division. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  separated  or  divided. 

3.  The  division  of  the  hair  on  tho  head. 

4.  A  place  where  a  division  or  separation  takes 
place. 

"  The  parting  of  the  way."— Eifkiel  xxi.  21. 

5.  Tho  act  of  departing  from  or  leaving  others ; 
departure,  leave-taking. 

"If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made." 

Shakesp. :  Jnliu*  Caxar,  v.  1. 

6.  A  sharing;  a  participation  ;  fellowship. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comb-making:   A  mode  of    making   combs  to 
economize  material,  in  which  a  pair  of  combs  are 
made  from  a  single  slip  a  little  over  the  width  of 
one ;    as    the  teeth  of   each    comb    occupy  spaces 
between  the  teeth  of  the  other. 

2.  Founding:  The  meeting  surfaces  of  tho  sand 
rammed  up  in  thecopeand  in  the  drag.    [PARTisu- 

8AND.] 

3.  Geology: 

(1)  A  joint  pr  fissure  in  a  stratum  separating  it 
into  two  portions. 

(2)  A  thin  layer  separating  two  bods. 

4.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  Tho  act  or  process  of  separating  silver  from 
gold  by  an  acid. 

(2)  The  same  as  PABTING-BVL LION  (q.  v.). 

5.  Naut.:  Breaking  cable,  leaving  the  anchor  in 
tho  ground. 

8.  Paper:  Tho  act  or  process  of  separating  tho 
moist  sheets. 

parting-bead,  s. 

Join. :  Tho  bonded  slip  inserted  into  tho  center  of 
tho  pulley  stylo  to  keep  apart  the  upper  and  lower 
sashes  of  a  window. 

parting-bullion,  subst.  A  mixture  of  gold  and 
silver.  When  tho  gold  is  greater  in  quantity,  tho 
mixture  is  called  a  gold  parting,  and  when  the  silver 
is  greater,  a  silver  parting.  Native  gold  is  always 
found  alloyed  with  silver,  and  native  silver  is  some- 
times found  alloyed  with  gold.  It  is  only  when  tho 
alloy  is  in  sufficient  abundance  t<»vj>ay  for  extrac- 
tion or  part  ing,  that  it  is  called  parting-bullion. 

parting-line, «. 

Founding :  The  line  upon  a  pattern  as  it  lies  im- 
bedded in  the  sand,  below  which  the  draw  of  tho 
pattern  is  upward,  and  above  which  it  is  downward. 

parting-sand, s. 

Found/tin;  Dry  sand  free  from  clayey  compounds 
placed  between  the  twomembersof  a  mold  to  facili- 
tate their  separation. 

parting-tool,  s. 

1.  Marble-working:  A  rasp  of  peculiar  shape, 
coarse  or  fine  in  grain,  and  used  by  marble-workers. 

Z.  Turning:  A  cuttings-tool  used  by  wood  and 
ivory  turners  for  separating  turned  pieces  from  tho 
block,  turning  out  interior  cylinders.  Ac. 

3.  I'liri-iuij:    An    angular   gougo   like    a    hollow 
graver,  used  for  marking  outlines,  tendrils,  stems, 
and  markings  of  leaves,  ike. 

4.  Join.:  A  chisel  with  a  bent  edge. 

par-tl-san  (l),  »par -ti-z»n  (l), «.  4  a.  [Fr. 
partisan^  a  partner,  a  partaker,  from  Ital.  parti- 
giano.  ptirtegiano,  from  Low  Latin  'partitinnus, 
ITomLat.partitus,  pa.  par.  of  parr«'or=to  divide; 
pars  (genit.  par<w)  =  apart.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  adherent  of  a  party  or  faction ; 
one  who  is  strongly  or  violently  attached  to  a  party 
or  interest. 

"  These  partisan*  of  factions."— Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  ii. 

II.  Military: 

1.  One  of  a  body  or  detachment  of  troops  sent  out 
on  a  special  enterprise. 

2.  The  commander  of  such  a  body  or  detachment. 


partition-wall 


Partisan. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  or  attached  to  a  party 
or  faction ;   biased  or  acting  in  the  interest  of  m. 
party  or  faction. 

2.  Mil. :  Engaged  on  a  special  enterprise  or  duty. 

•partisan-ranger,  «. 

Military:  Tho  same  as  PARTISAN  (1),  A.  II.  1. 

par-tl-san  (2),par-tl-zan  (2),*par-te  san,  *. 

[Fr.  pertuisane,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but. 
prob.  an  extension  of  O.  H.  Ger.partd,  M.  H.  Ger. 
6ar<e=a  battle-ax.  [HALBERD.] 
Cf.  Sw.  bardisanj  Low  Latin 
parrwa»a=a  partisan.] 

1.  A  staff  headed  by  a  blado 
having  lateral    projections.    It 
was  originally   an  implement  of 
war,  but  became  eventually  re- 
stricted   to  tho   use  of  guards 
who  took  part  in  ceremonial  ob- 
servances ;  a  halberd. 

"  He  was  at  last  hurt  with  a  par- 
tlzan."— Abrlk:  I'lutarcn,  p.  496. 

2.  A  commander's   leading- 
staff  ;  a  baton,  a  truncheon. 

3.  A  quarter-staff, 
par'-tl-san  ship, «.  [English 

partisan  (l) ;  -«Aip.]    The  state 

of  being  a  partisan;  strong  attachment  toorbiasm 

favor  of  a  particular  party  or  faction ;  party-feeling. 

part  -He,  a.  [Lat.  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  partio= • 
to  divide.] 

Bot. :  Divided  nearly  to  the  base.  Used  of  a  loafr 
calyx,  perianth,  &c.  [PARTED.] 

par  tl  -tion,  *par-ty-cy  on,  «.  [Fr.  partition* 
from  Lat.  namnonem,  nccus.  of  partitio  =  a  shar- 
ing, a  division,  from  purlitus.  pa.  par.  of  par/t"o=to> 
divide;  pars  (genit.  partis)  =  &  part;  Sp.  particion  z 
Ital.  partizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  act  of  dividing  or  separating  into  parts  or 
scares;  division,  distribution. 

"  Myself  surveyed 
The  just  partition,  and  due  victims  paid." 

I'npe:  Homer'*  Iliad,  xl.  641. 

2.  Tho  stato  of  being  divided. 

3.  Tho  place  or  part  where  separation  is  made. 
"  The  mound  wus  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 

Betwixt  the  nice  partition*  of  the  grass. " 

Urudrn:  Fluierr  anil  Ltnf,  69. 

*4.  Distinction  ;  point  or  lino  of  division. 
"Good  from  bad  find  no  partition." 

Khakesp.:  Uenry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ir.  L. 
*5.  That  which  separates  or  divides. 
"  Great  wits  ore  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thiapartitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

Drytlrn:  Alifalom  and  Afhituphel,  i.  164. 

*6.  A  separate  part;  a  compartment,  an  apart- 
ment. (Milton :  P.  L..  yiii.  105.) 

*7.  A  division,  a  heading. 

"There  is  yet  another  partition  of  history  wbicl  . 
Cornelias  Tucitus  maketh  which  is  not  to  be  forgotten." 
— liacon:  Advancement  of  learning,  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  wall  of  stone,  brick,  or  timber  forming; 
a  division  between  rooms,  &c. 

2.  Rotany: 

(1)  (PI.):  The  deepest    divisions    into  which    a 
partite  leaf  can    bo  cut  without  becoming  com- 
pound. 

(2)  A  vertical  dissepiment  dividing  a  seed-vessel! 
into  cells. 

3.  Her.:  One  of  tho  several  divisions  made  in  9 
coat  when  tho  arms  of  several  families  are  borne  all- 
together  on  one  shield  on  account  of  intermarriages-, 
or  otherwise.    [QUARTERING.] 

4.  Law:  Division,  as  of  an  estate  into  severally. 
"In  the  partition  of  estates,  the  remedy  afforded  by 

courts  of  equity  was  always  BO  much  more  effectual  than- 
that  obtainable  under  a  writ  of  partition,  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  early  obtained,  and  has  long  posaeased,  an, 
almost  exclusive  jurisdiction." — Btackstone:  Comment.^ 
bi.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

*5.  Music:  The  same  as  SCORE  (q.  v.). 

partition-lines,  s.  pi. 

Her. :  Those  lines  by  which  tho  shield  is  cut  or 
divided  perpendicularly,  diagonally,  <tc.,  as  the 
party  per  pale,  party  per  bend,  <fcc. 

partition  of  numbers, «. 

Math. :  The  resolution  of  integers  into  parts,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions. 

partition-wall,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  samp  as  PARTITION,  «.,  II.  1. 

*2.  Fig.:  A  division,  a  fence. 

"Enclosures  onr  factions  have  made  in  the  chnrch, 
become  a  great  partition-wall  to  keep  others  out  of  it."— 
Decay  of  Piety. 


b<TU,    bo^;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     $hin.    bench;     go,    gem;    thin,    this;    sin,    as;    expect,     yenophon.    ejpist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    Ac,  =  bel,     del. 
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parti    tlon.r.r.    |  PARTITION.*.] 

1.  1\.  ilivH"  hv  partition- ;  to  separate  into  dis- 
tinct part-  by  part  it  ion-. 

"I  tiixlemtand  Ixith  these  »lde»     .     .     .     to  be  uni forme 
without,  thoiiKh   Kevurally  partitioned   within-"—  Itaeon: 
Of  Building. 

2.  To   divide   into   shares ;   a-t    to   partition   an 

tpar-tl   tion  al,  m//.    \  English  partition;  -al.] 
FtTMR-d  ortliviilrd  by  partitions. 
"The  pods    .     -    .    fontaia  from  three  to  five  seeds  In 

par  tl  tlve,  <•?.  &«.  [Fr.  part  it  if t  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  imrtittfwi,  from  purtitiu,  pu.  par.  of  partio= 

to.li'. 

1.  Atitttj.:  Denoting  a  part ;  nxpro-^sing  the  rela- 
tion of  a  part  t<>  tint  whole ;  n-*,  a  jKtrtititv'  genitive. 

'J.  Ax  xitfixf. :  A  dUtributive ;  a  word  denoting  or 
»'xnn-.---ink'  partition. 

par  ti  tlve  If,  <utv.  [Kng.  partitive;  -ly*]  In 
;i  partitive  maniHT, 

*part  -iSss,  *part  -iSsse,  a.  [Eng.  part ;  -lew.] 
Without  part*. 

"Wholly  unto  partlf»*e  Spirits  giue." 

Davfet:  Micrvcogmtm,  p.  72. 

*    I  n  a  note  in  foe.,  tho  word  U  explained  as  "  with- 
out good  parteu." 
*part  -Ifit,  8.    [A  dimin.  of  part  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  neck-covering  or  gorget  worn  by  females ;  a 
ruff. 

"And  Purthenia  laid  his  head  in  her  lap,  tearing  off  her 
linnen  sleeve*  and  parttet  to  iterve  about  hU  wound*."— 
JSfdnt-u.  Arcadia,  ill. 

2.  A  hen,  from  the  ruff  or  ring  of  feathers  on  the 
neck. 

"  Dame  partlet.  ever  nearest  to  hU  »lde. 
Heard  all  hi-*  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cry'd." 

Dryden;  Cock  and  Fox,  97. 

3*  A  woman. 

•p-art'-like,  adv.  [English  part,  and  like.]  In- 
parts  or  shares. 

"Every  man  had  his  part  partlike."—l'd<il:  John  xlx. 

part'-l^,  adv,  [  KM*,',  part;  -/y.]  In  some  part 
or  degree ;  in  some  measure ;  not  wholly  ;  not  alto- 
gether. 

"Here  lies  a  heap,  half  slain  nnd  partly  drown'd." 

Dray  ton:  ltarun«'    War*,  11. 

part'-n8r,  *par  cen-er,  *part-en-er,  *.   [The 

same  word  as  parcener  (q  v.),  from  O.  Fr.  par- 
*tonniert  from  Low  Lat.  *partitionarius,  partion- 
•ariu0=common,  mutual,    from    Latin  partitio=& 
•division,  a  partition  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  has  a  share  or  part  in  anything  with 
Another;  a  participator,  a  partaker,  an  associate. 

"  Fat  r  Fortu  ne  net  me  down 
Thepar/n*rof  an  emperor's  crown." 

Scvtt:  Lord  of  the  Iitlen,  IT.  24. 

2.  Specif.:  Ono  who  is  associated  with    one   or 
in.  .re  others  in  a  business  ;  a  member  of  a  partner- 
ship; nn  associate  in  any  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, or  other  business  or  undertaking. 

:*.  One  whoduuces  with  another,  whether  male  or 
fci  in  ale. 

"Lead  in  yourladiea  everyone  ;  sweet  partner, 
I  11111*1  nut  yet  forsake  you." 

bhttictfip.:  Henry  I'll  I.,  i.  4. 

4.  A  husband  or  wife ;  a  consort. 

"The  cottage  where  she  dwelt; 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partnrr." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi, 

II.  AViH-f. :  A  framework  or  bushing  in  or  around 
a  hole  in  a  dock  to  receive  the  hrol  of  a  mast,  bitt, 
<>r  pump,  or  to  form  a  basis  for  the  pawls  of  a 
capstan 

•part  -n5r,  r.  f.  A  f.    [PARTNER,!.] 

A.  Trutta.:  To  join  as  a  partner. 

B.  Intrnnv.:  To  become  a  partner. 

"A  Indy  who 

80  fair,  and  fatiten'd  to  an  einpery. 
Would  make  the  great'itt  king  double—  to  beparfnrr'd 
With  tomboys."  *ixti.i  .*,-.     Ci/mbelinr,  i.  0. 

part   ner  ship,  0.    [Eng. partner;  -ship.] 

1.  The  Htate  or  condition   of   being   a   partner, 
tsociate,  or  participator  with  another;  joint  in- 
terest. 

"Rome,  that  ne'er  knew  three  lordly  heads  before. 
First  fell  by  fatal  partntrthip  of  power." 

Rowe:  Lucan.  i.  164. 

2.  An  association  of  two  or  more  persons  for  tho 
•carrying  on  of  any  commercial,  manufacturing,  or 
other  business  undertaking,  occupation,  or  calling, 
or  a  voluntary*  verbal  or  written  contract  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  join  to^i-HiiT  their  money, 
labor,  goods,  skill,  Ac.,  or  allorany  of  them,  for  tho 
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prosecution  of  any  business  or  undertaking,  upon 
Out  mi  lorutandinff  that ;the profits  or  !>--.•-  sliall  be 
divided  between  ttiem  in  proportion  to  tlio  amount 
of  capital,  stock,  labor,  Ac.,  supiilioil  by  each  part- 
ner. Partners  are  known  aa  active  when  they  take 
an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  as 
principals;  as  tilent  when  they  do  not  take  any 
active  part,  but  aro  merely  passive  in  the  firm ;  and 
in  lUHiiitt'il,  when  they  allow  their  name*  to  bo 
used,  and  so  aro  held  out  to  the  world  as  partners, 
although  having  no  actual  interest  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  or  its  profits. 

"Scarcely  any  member  of  a  congregation  of  Heparatittta 
entered  into  a  partnrmhtp,  married  a  daughter,  put  a  con 
out  at*  an  apprentice,  or  gave  hU  Tote  ut  an  election." — 
Maeauluit:  Hint.  A'n(/.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  A  rule  in  arithmetic  the  same  as  FELLOWSHIP, 
II.Kq.T.). 

4.  (PI.) :  The  two  thick  pioccsof  wood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  mast. 

par  triage,  *par  trlche,  *par-tryche,  'par- 
t-fyke, *par-trys,  *per-triche,  'per  trlX  subst. 
f  FT.  perdrijc,  from  Lat.  perdicem,  accus.  of  perdix 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ornitholofry : 

(1)  Sing..  T'lie  genus  Perdix,  and  ospoc.  Perdix 
cinerea,  the  Common  or  Gray  Partridge,  a  well- 
known  game-bird    widely  distributed  in  Europe. 
General  toue  of  plumage  brown ;  neck  ami  upper 
part  of  tli"  breast,  sides,  and  flanks  bluish  gray, 
freckled  witli  dark  gray,  lower  breast  with  a  rich 
chestnut  horseshoe-shaped  patch  on  a  ground  of 
white;    sides   and    Hanks    barred   with    chestnut; 
thighs  grayish  white;  legs  and  toes  bluish  white, 
claws  brown.    Length  of  adult  male  about  twelve 
inches.    In  Eastern  Siberia  it  is  replaced  by  Perdix 
barbata,  the  Boarded  Partridge;   and  there  is  a 
closely  allied  species  in  Tibet,  P.  hixliinoHias.    The 
partridge  prefers  open  grounds,  and  often  nests  in 
exposed  situation!).    It  foods  on  slugs,  caterpillars, 
and  grubs  to  a  large  extent,  and  so  compensates 
tho  fanner  for  the  injury  it  does. 

(2)  Tho  sub-family  Pordicinn?  (q.  v.). 

(3)  In  tho  United  States  anyone  of  the  several 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  Colinus,  including 
the  bobwhite  and  other  quail-like  birds. 

*2.  Ordn.:  A  largo  bombard  formerly  used  in 
sieges  and  defensive  works. 

'A.  Script.:  Heb.  gore  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  and  Jer. 
xvii.  11)  is  probably  a  partridge,  though  not  the 
common  species,  which  does  not  occur  in  Palestine. 

partridge-berry, «. 

Sot. .*  (1)  Gualtheria  procumbeiw;  (2)  A  popular 
name  for  Mitchella. 

partridge-breeder,  ».  One  who  breeds  or  rears 
partridges  for  sale  or  sport. 

"  Theae  j>artritlue-brerdrra  of  a  thousand  years." 

j*V»«(/»OH;  Aytmer'a  field,  882. 

partridge-wood, «. 

Hot.  <£  Ctnnm. :  Formerly  thought  to  bo  tho  wood 
of  Heitttrrin  rorrmea,  an  Olacad,  but  now  believed 
to  bo  derived  from  various  West  Indian  and  South 
American  trees,  specially  Andira  inermis.  It  is 
beautifully  variegated,  and  was  formerly  used  in 
Brazil  for  shipbuilding.  In  dockyards  it  is  called 
Cabbage-wood. 

partsch  ine.  partsch  -In-Ite,  «.  [After  P. 
Partsch,  tho  Austrian  mineralogist;  suff.  -ine,  -inite 
(Min.).] 

Mi n.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  in  small  crys- 
tals and  fragments  in  auriferous  sand  qt  Ohlapian, 
Transylvania.  Hardness,  6'5-7 ;  .specific  gravity, 
4*006 ;  luster,  feeble,  greasy :  color,  yellow,  reddish ; 
fracture,  sub-conchoidal.  Analysis  yielded  :  Silica, 
&V63;  alumina,  18*99;  protoxide  of  iron,  14*17;  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  29*23,*  lime,  2*77  ;  water,  0*38. 

•part   ure, ».    [PART.V.]    Departure. 

*par  tUr  I-&te,  r.  i.  [Latinr>«rhm'o=to  desire 
to  bring  fort li  young;  to  bo  in  labor;  from  pario= 
to  bear.]  To  bring  forth  young. 

•par  tttr  I  en-$? ,  s.  [English parturient;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  parturient ;  parturi- 
tion. 

*par  tttr'-I  ent,  a.  [L;it.  parturient,  pr.  par.  of 
parturio=tfi  bo  in  labor.]  About  to  bring  forth 
young ;  fruitful,  prolific, 

"The  plant  that  is  ingrafted  must  also  be  parturient 
and  fruitful." — /;/>.  Tay'or;  &rmun«,  vol.  til.,  ser.  3. 

*par-tttr-I-la  -9l-ent,  «.  [Lat.  parturio=to  bo 
in  labor,  and  faciens,  pr.  par.  of  facio=io  make.] 

ifed.:  A  medicine  which  excites  uterine  action, 
or  facilitates  parturition,  as  fluid  extract  (/<««•/- 
li i  n  in  hr.rbaceum. 

•par-tttr  -I-Ofis,  a.  [Latin  parfuri(o)  =  to  be  in 
labor:  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out.]  The  same  as  PABTCR- 
IENT  (q.  v.). 

"Stirring  with  pain  In  the  t"trtiirltiitit  throw." 

Itrai/tun;  H\ttt»,  His  Birth  and  Miruclr*. 

par  tu  rl  tion  *.  [  French,  from  Latin  ]mrturi- 
ti<iii<  m,  ace.  of  parturttio,  from  pnrturw=to  be  in 
labor.] 


party -spirited 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  or  being  delivered  of 
roan*. 

"  Representing  the  female  form  in  all  stages,  and  In 
all  the  incident*  of  parturition." — Eustace:  Tour  through 
Italy,  ch.  vii. 

2.  That  which  is  brought  forth ;  a  birth. 

•par  tttr  -I-tlye,  a.  I  PARTCRITION.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  parturition ;  obstetric. 

par  -tf ,  'par  ti,  »par-tie, ».  &  a.  [Fr.  partie= 
a  part,  a  share,  a  party ;  parti=&  bargain,  a  party, 
a  side,  prop.,  the  pa.  par.  of  pnr/i'r=to  divide,  from 
Lat.  partita,  fern,  sing,  of  partitut,  pa.  par.  of  par- 
<i'or=to  divide,  from  par*  (genit.  varti»)=K  part; 
Ital.juai*fif«=8liarel  a  part  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  piirtida=& 
party  of  soldiers,  a  crew,  &c.] 

A.  A»  subntantive  : 
*1.  A  part,  a  portion. 

"Whereof  the  hart  rejovseth  so 
That  a  great  party  of  his  wo 
Isvoided."  Somauat  of  the  Rote. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  united  against  others  of  a 
contrary  opinion  ;  a  faction  ;  one  of  tho  parts  into 
which  a  people  is  divided  on  questions  of  policy; 
as,  the  Republican  party,  the  Democratic  party, 
the  Prohibition  party,  tho  Populist  party. 

"The  joy  of  the  whole  party  was  boundle-M."— Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Em/.,  ch.  xrii. 

8.  A  number  of  persons  collected  or  banded  to- 
gether for  n  particular  purpose ;  specif.,  a  detached 
portion  of  a  larger  body  or  company  ;  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  sent  on  a  special  service;  an  armed 
force. 

"I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven." 

Shakesp.:  Curiolanus,  i.  6. 

4.  A  select  number  of  persons  invited  to  a  social 
meeting  or  entertainment;  as,  a  dinner  party,  a 
card  party. 

5.  A  cause,  n  side. 

"Three  knights  upon  our  p«rf|/ Main." 

fHiaketii. :  Ueura  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  6. 
•6.  An  ally;  a  confederate. 

"  Hit*  jmrdv.s,  his  alliance." 

Skaketp.:   Winter's  Tale,  il.  8. 

7.  One   of   two   litigants;    tho    plaintiff  or   the 
defendant  in  a  suit. 

"The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the 
judges."— Exodus  ju-li.  9. 

8.  Ono  who  is   concerned   or    interested   in  any 
affair. 

"  I  must  be  a  party  in  this  alteration." 

Hhakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

9.  One  who  is  cognizant  of  and  consents  to  or  ap- 
proves of  anything. 

"Who  would  never  consent  to  be  a  party  to  the  spoil*. 
tion  and  oppression." — Macaulay:  Hist.  1-nj.,  ch.  xil. 

10.  A  certain  individual  or   person  referred  to 
under  consideration. 

11.  A  person  or  individual  in  general.    (Slang.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  party  or  fac- 
tion ;  as,  a  party  cry,  party  spirit. 

II.  Her. :  Parted  or  divided ;  used  with  reference 
to  any  division  of  afield  or  charge;  as,  party  per 
pale,  when  a  field  is  divided  by  a  per- 
pendicular line ;  party  per  fesse,  wnen 

it  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  line ; party 
per  bend,  when  it  is  divided  by  a  line 
running  diagonally  from  tho  dexter 
chief  to  the  sinister  base, 

•party-cloth,  subtt.  Cloth  made  of 
different  colors. 

•party-coated,  a.  Having  a  party-     Party  Per 
colored  coat ;  dressed  in  motley,  like  a         Bond, 
fool.    (Shakeep. :  Love'e  Labor't  Lo»t, 
v.  2.) 

party-colored,  parti-colored,  adj.  Of  divers 
colors ;  exhibiting  a  diversity  of  colors. 

"In  failing  ti  nil- 
Full  particolored  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's." 
SlMknp.i  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  5. 

•party-fellow, ».    A  partner. 

party  fence-wall,  subtt.  A  wall  dividing  the 
property  belonging  to  or  in  the  occupation  of  one 
person  from  that  of  another, 

party-gold, «. 

Metall.:  Beaten  or  leaf  silver  with  a  coating  of 
gold  on  one  side. 

party-Jury, «. 

Lav:  A  jury  composed  of  half  foreigners  and 
half  natives;  half-tongue  (q.  v.). 

party-man,  >.  A  supporter  or  adherent  of  a 
party  or  faction  ;  a  factious  man  ;  a  partisan. 

party-spirit,  «.  The  spirit  which  animates  or 
supports  a  party. 

party-spirited,  a.  Having  tho  spirit  or  feelings 
of  a  party  or  partisan. 


Ate,     fat,     fire,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk.     wh6,     sftn;     mate,     cfib,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     rtU;     try,     Syrian,      as.     OB  =  6;     ey  =  ft.      qu  =  kw. 


party-verdict 

party-verdict,  8.  A  joint  verdict. 

"Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave." 

SHuktsp.:  HIthard  II..  i.  8. 

party- wall,  s. 

Building:  I.  A  wall  separating  two  adjoining 
tenements. 

2.  A  wall  built  upon  tho  lands  of  adjoining 
owners,  which  furnishes  support  for  the  floors  and 
roofs  of  the  buildings  on  each  side. 

par'-tjMsm,  8.  [Eng.  party;  -ism.}  Devotion  to 
party ;  party-spirit. 

partz'-lte,  s.  [After  Dr.  A.  F.  W.  Partz;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  hydrous  oxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with 
various  metallic  oxides.  Amorphous;  color,  vari- 
ous. Regarded  as  an  ore  rather  than  a  mineral 
species. 

pa  ru'-lls,  8.  [Gr.  paroulis,  from  para=bosidc, 
and  ouU*8=tho  gum.) 

.!/<</.:  A  gum-boil. 

par-ure,  'par-owr,  *par-rour,  8.  [Cf.  Latin 
paro= to  prepare,  to  make  ready.) 

1.  A  set  of  jewels. 

*2.  An  ornament.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

par -US,  s.  [Lat.=a  titmouse.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family  Parids?, 
or  of  the  sub-family  Parinff*.  Bill  moderate,  strong, 
straight,  rather  conical,  slightly  compressed,  upper 
mandiblo  hardly  longer  than  lower,  and  not 
notched.  Nostrils  basal,  round,  covered  with 
reflected  bristly  feathers.  Wings  with  ten  pri- 
maries; fourth  or  fifth  the  longest;  tail  moderate, 
even  or  slightly  rounded.  Tarsus  moderate  and 
scutollated ;  feot  strong ;  anterior  toes  united  to 
second  joint :  hind  too  with  a  short  hooked  claw. 
Geographical  range,  North  America,  Mexico. 
Paln-arctic  and  Oriental  regions,  and  tropical  and 
Southern  Africa. 

py.  ru  si  a,  «.  [Gr.  parousia  =  presence,  from 
pareimi,  pr.  par.  paron=to  be  present;  puro  =  be- 
side,  andei'mt=to  oe.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  present 
tense  is  used  instead  of  the  past  or  future,  and  in  a 
vivid  or  animated  narration  of  past  or  prediction  of 
future  events. 

par  va'-gum,  s.    [Lat.]    [PNEUMOOASTRIC.J 

par-va-nlm  -I-tJS  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  parvut 
•small,  and  a»ii'»i«s=miud,on  analogy  of  nuignan- 
»wu(u  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  having  a  little  or  moan 
mind ;  littleness  of  mind  ;  meanness. 

2.  A  person  of  a  little  or  mean  mind. 

"  Hopeless  parvantmitfes  of  the  true  insular  stamp." — 
Fttzedward  Hall:  Modern  Snylinh,  p.  83. 

par'-vSn-u,  s.  [Fr.  pa.  par.  of  parrewi'r= to  at- 
tain, to  rise.]  An  upstart;  one  newly  risen  into 
notice. 

"The  gentleman,  when  all  is  lost,  outs  his  throat,  the 
l»ii •>; mi  only  cuts  his  creditors." —  Lyttuu:  (iwlolphin, 
ch.  Hit. 

par -vis,  par -vise,  s.  [Fr.  from  Low  Lat.  par- 
visius.  paravisus,  from  Lat.  paradiKus= paradise,  so 
r.i!  l'-tl  because  tho  vacant  space  in  front,  of  a  church 
was  used  to  represent  paradise,  in  the  performance 
of  mediaeval  mysteries.] 

1.  The  porch  of  a  church ;  an  area  in  front  of  tho 
entrance  to  a  church. 

H.  A  room  above  the  church  porch,  sometimes 
used  as  a  school. 

;t.  A  moot  or  disputa- 
tion on  points  of  law,  so 
called  from  tho  place 
where  it  was  originally 
held. 

*par -vl-tude,  s.  [Lat. 

P"rritudo,  from  parvus— 
little.)  Littleness,  small- 
ness,  minuteness. 

"  T  do  not  mean  a  mere 
mathematical  point,  but  a 
perfect  parrftude,  or  the 
least  reality  of  matter." — 
,l/i  >r'-.-  1  nimortaltty  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*par'-vl-tf ,  s.  [Latin 
pi'i-i-itta,  fromparvu«=littleness,  parvitude.] 

"  But  what  are  these  for  their  fineness  and  parrity,  to 
Ihor-o  minute  machines  endued  with  life  and  motion?" — 
/u ' '/  t'rcation,  pt.  i. 

par  -V&-lIne,  s.    [FT.parroIhie.] 

ch'-m.:  OiHnN".  A  homologuo  of  tho  pyridino 
sri  ii-s,  and  found  in  tho  oil  obtained  from  the  de- 
struetive  distillation  of  bones  and  other  animal 
matters.  It  has  a  persistent  disagreeable  odor,  is 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  boils  at  188°. 

*par-y,  v.  i.  [Lat.par=equal.]  To  tally,  to  cor- 
n-Miond. 

"T  soon  found  the  Greek  of  the  Alexandrian  and  that 
would  by  no  meanspary." — Bentley:  Letter,  April  15,  1716. 


Parvis. 
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pas  (a  silent),*.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pas8us=a  stop.] 

1.  A  stop,  a  dance,  as  pas  srul,  pea  dr  deux—& 
dauco  by  one  or  two  performer*  ;  pas  r?double=& 
quick  stop  or  march. 

2.  The  right  of  going  first  ;  precedence. 

'*  In  her  poor  circumstances,  she  still  preserved  the 
mien  of  a  gentlewoman;  when  she  came  into  any  full  as- 
sembly, she  would  not  yield  the  pas  to  the  best  of  them."  — 
Arbuthnot, 

3.  A  foot-pace. 

pas-de-sourls,  «.    [Fr.,  =  a  mouse's  step.] 
Fort.  :  \  staircase  from  tho  ravelin  to  thoditch. 
pas-seul,  s.    A  dance  by  a  single  performer. 
"  His  grand  pax-seul  excited  some  remark." 

toyrou:  The  Waltz. 

*pas,  t'.  f.    [PASS,  r.] 

Pa-sa  -gl-an,  ».    [For  otym.  soo  dof.) 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  sect  of  Judaizing  Cathar- 
ists  which  appeared  in  Lombardy  lato  in  tho 
twelfth  or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
probably  originated  in  the  East,  and  took  their 
name  from  their  wanderings,  as  if  they  were  pas- 
Baygieri—  (birds  of  passage),  or  from  some  associa- 
tion with  the  Crusades,  for  whicli  immyium  was  a 
common  name.  They  observed  the  law  of  Moses, 
but  offered  no  sacrifices  ;  .ind  considered  Jesus  as  a 
Demiurge  by  whom  all  other  creatures  were 
brought  into  being. 

pa   san,  «.    [Native  name.) 

ZoOl.:  Oryx  gazella.    [ORYX.] 

'pasch,  *pask,  *paske,  *pasque,  .-•.  [Latin  St, 
Or.  pascha,  remotely  from  the  Hco.  pcsurnA.J  Tho 
feast  of  passover  or  Easter. 

pasch-egg,  «.  An  egg  stained  by  boiling,  &c., 
and  given  to  young  persons  or  children  at  Easter- 
tide; a  box  in  imitation  of  an  egg,  and  fillod  with 
sweetmeats  or  other  presents  for  taster. 

pasch-flower,  «.    [PAS^CE-FLOWER.] 
pasch  -al,  *pasch'-all,  a.&s.    [Lat.  paschalis, 
from  pascha=tho  passover.] 

1.  A*  ad],:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  passover  or  to 
Easter. 

"Entertaining  you 
With  Paschal  eggs,  and  our  poor  convent  wine." 

felltiu1:  Gulden  Legend,  iv. 


2.  Assubst.:  Tho  same  as  PASCHAL-CANDLE  (q.  v.). 
"Then  they  see  the  hallowing  of  the  paachall."—  Uarl. 
ill»c.,  vil.  160. 

paschal-candle,  s. 

Romitn  Ritnal:  A  large  ornamented  wax  candle 
blessed  by  tho  officiating  deacon  on  Holy  Saturday, 
placed  on  the  altar  (usually  on  tho  gospel  side),  and 
lit  at  mass  and  vespers  (and  at  matins  where  that 
office  is  said  in  choir)  till  the  octavo  of  tho  Ascen- 
sion. Fivo  grains  of  incense,  symbolizing  thonvo 
wounds  of  Jesns,  are  inserted  in  it  when  it,  is  blessed. 
Thousoof  tho  paschal  candle  can  bo  traced  back 
to  tho  fifth  century. 

paschal-controversy,  subs/.  [EASTER,  QUARTO- 
DECIMAN.) 

paschal-cycle,  s.  The  cycle  by  which  tho  date 
of  Easter  is  ascertained.  It  is  formed  by  multi- 
plying together  tho  cycle  of  tho  sun  (twenty-eight 
years)  and  that  of  the  moon  (nineteen  years). 

paschal-rents,  s.  pi.  Yearly  tributes  paid  by 
the  clergy  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  at  tho  Easter 
visitations. 

'pasch  -al-Ist,  f.  [*Eng.  paschal:  -ist.]  A  dispu- 
tant or  controversialist  respecting  the  proper  day  on 
which  Easter  should  fall. 

"Those  east    and  western  J\uichalists."—.VIlton;    Prel- 
atical  Episcopacy. 
pasch'-ltes.s.  pi.    [Eng.  pasch;  -»7c.]  [QcABTO 

DECIMANI.J 

*pas-cu  age  (age  as  Igl.s.  [Low  Lat.  pascu- 
iitlinni  ,  from  Lat.  p<wcuum  =  a  pasture,  from  pascor 
=to  feed.] 

Late:  The  grazing  or  pasturing  of  cattle. 

pas'-CU-ant,  a.    [Latin  pascor=to  feed.    [P.\s- 

CUAOE.] 

Her.  :  A  torm  applied  to  cattle,  sheep,  Ac.,  when 
borno  feeding. 

pas'-cu-ous,  adj.  [Latin  pasc«us=of  or  fit  for 
pasture.] 

Bot.  :  Growing  in  pastures.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

pa  geftg  ,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Copra  asgagrus  (Gmclin).    [.lEGAGSE.] 

*pash  (I),»u6s<.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  face,  the 
head. 

"  Thou  want'st  a  rough  path,  and  the  shooU  that  I  have, 
To  be  full  like  me."        Shak/ap.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*pash  (2),  «.    [PASH,  ».] 

1.  A  violent  blow. 

2.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain. 


pasquiller 

•pash,  "palsh,  v.  t.    [Sw.dial.pnsfrn     tn  dapple 

in  water;  Dan.  b<wke=to  beat,fcoj-«'»=to  box.  boxer 

=  a  boxer;  Prov.  Ger.  pow/ii  .. ;  II.  l"-r.  ;<<i/w •/» •»= 

to  strike,  to  dash.J   Todaah  topleBM,  tommaan, 

"  And  j>itsh  the  jaws  of  serpents  venomous." 

Marltnce:  1  Tamintrlaine,  i.  L. 

pa  aha,  pa  shaw  ,  pa  cha  (or  as  pacha), 
*ba  -sha,  'bashaw  ,  *.  |Pcrs.  i«i*iM.  tuiiinhiii,-  a 
governor  of  a  province ;  a  corruption  of  pdtlsh(th=^ 
an  emperor,  a  prince,  a  great  lord,  from  p<iJ=pro- 
tvcting,  shdh=a  king.]  ( PADISHAH.]  A  Turkish 
title  of  honor  bestowea  originally  on  princes  of  tho 
blood,  but  now  also  on  governors  of  provinces, 
military  officers  of  high  rank,  &c.  Pashas  are  of 
three  grades,  distinguished  by  the  numberof  horse- 
tails which  they  are  entitled  to  boar  on  a  lance  as  a 
distinctive  badge.  Pashas  of  tho  highest  rank  bear 
three  horsetails;  governors  of  the  more  important 
provinces,  two ;  and  minor  governors,  ono. 

pa  -sha-llc,  pa  -cha-llc  (or  as  pa-sha  lie),  «. 
[Turk,  pdchdtyk.]  The  jurisdiction  of  a  pasha. 

pas-1  graph'-Ic,  pas-I-graph'-Ic-al,  o.  [Eng. 
p«8igraph(y) ;  -tc,  -ical.\  Pertaining  or  relating  to- 
pasigraphy. 

pa-slg  -ra-phy1,  s.  [Or.  />nsi  =  for  all,  dat.  pi.  of 
po8=all,  and  graph£=a  writing. j  A  universal  lan- 
guage; a  system  or  manner  of  writing  capable  of 
being  understood  and  used  by  all  nations. 

"The  illuminator  of  a  manuscript,  blazons  In  his  /KIM- 
Qrttphy  only  the  capital  of  the  paragraph. " — W.  Taylor: 
Memoir*,  ii.  63. 

pas'-I-la-ly5,  8.  [Gr.  past^for  all.  dat.  pi.  of  part 
=  all,  and  (aJe=talkmg;  (<i/r»=to  talk.]  A  form  of 
speech  adapted  to  bo  used  by  all  mankind;  a  uni- 
versal language.  [CoSMOLANOUK.] 

*pask,  *pasque,  s.    [PASCH. ) 


*pas-nage,  *path'-nage  (age 

NAOE.J 


Ig),  K. 


pas'-pa-Ulm,  s.  [Greek  prt«;j(i/(w=a  name  for 
millet.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Panicon?.  The  in- 
ferior flower  is  neuter,  one-paled:  the  superior 
hemaphrodite,  two-paled.  Steudel  describi-s  262 
species.  P<tspaluni8crobiculfitnm,  the  Millet  Khoda, 
will  grow  in  India  in  very  inferior  soils,  and  is 
largely  cultivated.  Tho  poorer  classes  eat  the 
grain,  but  it  tends  to  produce  diarrhoaa  and  a  kind 
of  intoxication.  Cattle  are  fed  upon  the  straw,  f. 
exile,  cultivated  in  tho  west  of  Africa,  produces  a 
fine  grained  corn. 

pas'-pjf,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  pa.tse-pit'(f,  from 
pa8ser=tojmss,  and  pU'd=i\  foot.] 

Music:  Tho  Englisli  name  for  the  dance  Passe- 
pied,  called  also  Pussamezzo  by  the  Italian  and 
Paspio  by  tho  Spanish  writers.  It  was  a  precursor 
of  tho  minuet,  some  of  tho  tunes  called  by  the  title- 
Paspy  resembling  tho  minuet  in  rhythm  and  meas- 
ure. Hawkins  says  it  "is  said  to  have  been  invented 
in  Bretagne,  and  it  is  in  effect  a  quick  minuet." 
Tho  old  English  writers  call  it  passa-mcasure, 
passy-measuro,  passing-measure,  or  simply  meas- 
ure. It  was  a  favorite  dance  in  tho  timo  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  from  the  fact  thatexamples  exist  by 
writers  as  lato  as  Purcell  and  t'roft,  it  could  not 
havo  been  out  of  fashion  in  their 
timo. 

pasque,  s.    [PASCH.] 

pasque-flower,    paschal- 
flower,  8. 

Bot.:  Anemone pulsatilla.  Tho 
loaves  and  the  involucre  have 
doubly  pinnatifid  linear  seg- 
ments ;  the  flower  is  inclineo, 
the  sepals  six.  It  has  a  tuberous 
root  and  is  common  in  borders. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  purple,  externally 
silky  flowers. 

•pas i'-qull,  *pas-qulle,  *pas  quill,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
pasquille  ^  lUtl.  pasquillo.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  PASQUINADE  (q.  v.). 

"  Malignant  spirits  every  where  have  burst  forth  Into 
slanderous  libels,  bitter  pafqutls,  railing  pamphlets." — 
lll<.  Hall:  An  Humble  Remonstrance. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lampooning. 
"Such  as  into  pasijtttl  pulpits  come 

With  thundering  nonsense,  but  to  beat  the  drum 
To  civil  wars."  Brume:  Death  of  Mr.  J.  Shittf. 

*pas'-qull,  v.  t.  [PAS(JU1L,  ».]  To  lampoon,  to 
pasquinade. 

*pas'-qull  lant,  8.  [English  pasquil;  -ant.]  A 
lampooner ;  a  writer  of  pasquinades. 

*paa'-qull-15r,  8.  [Eng.  pasquil;  -er.]  A  lam- 
pooner, a  pasquillaut. 

"Admin  the  sixth  pope  was  so  highly  offended  and 
grievously  vexed  with  jtasquillers  at  Borne."  —  Burton: 
Aintt.  of  Melancholy. 


Pasque-flower. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ;hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  ~  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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HU   quln,  •pai-qulne,  tub*.    [Ital.pojguino.] 
10  same  as  PASQUIN  ADE  (q.  v.). 

"  But  enough  of  this  poetry  Aleiandrlne: 
1  hope  yon  will  think  this  a  pasgnine." 

Stflft.  AntKtr  to  Dr.  Sheridan. 

pas'-quln,  v.  (.  [  PAS^CIX,  «.]  To  lampoon,  to 
iw^quiuado. 

pas  quln-ade,  «.  |Fr.,  from  Ital.  pasQuinata= 
a  lil>rl,  from  Fasquino,  originally  the  name  of  a 
gobbler  at  Home,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  \vlio.--e 
stall  a  number  of  idle  persons  used  to  assemble  to 
listen  to  his  pleasant  .sallies,  HIM!  to  relate  little 
-anecdotes  in  their  turn,  and  indulge  themselves  in 
raillory  at  the  expense  of  the  pasners-by.  After  the 
cobbler's  death  the  statue  of  a  gladiator  was  found 
near  his  stall,  to  which  the  people  gave  his  name, 
and  on  which  the  wits  of  the  time,  secretly  at  night, 
affixed  their  lampoon*.  (Haydn.)  "The  statue 
still  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Palazzo  Brascbi, 
near  the  Palazzo  Navona."  i,  U'rii/M.jJ  A  lampoon, 
•  satire. 

"  Whig  jeaten  were  not  sparing  of  their  pasauinades." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng..  ch.  XX. 

pass,  'passe,  t.  i.&t.  [Fr.  passer,  from  Latin 
pasrus  —  u  step,  from  IHIAMM,  pa.  par.  of  pando=-  to 
stretch;  Sp.pasar;  Fort.passar;  ltu\.  pasture.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  go ;  to  move  from  one  place  to  another :  to 
be  moved  or  transferred  in  any  way  from  one  place 
to  another,    (denerally   used   with  au  adverb  or 
preposition  to  mark  the  kind  or  mode  of  motion  ; 
ax,  to  pass  away,  to  pans  from,  to  puss  in,  to  pass 
into,  to  pass  <mt.  Ar.i    When  used  absolutely  or 
without  a  qualifying  word,  it  usually  means  to  go 
past  a  certain  place  or  person ;  as,  The  coach  has 
passed. 

2.  To  occur ;  to  take  place ;  to  bo  present. 

"If  we  would  judge  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of  what  passes 
within  our  own  iiiiml."  Watts. 

8.  To  move  or  go  out  of  the  reach  of  observation, 
notice,  or  the  like ;  to  vanish,  to  disappear. 

"Heaven  and  earthe  dchulen  passe,  but  my  wordes 
echulen  not  passe."—  Wycltjfe:  Luke  xxi. 

4.  Hence,  to  die;  to  depart  from  life;  to  pass 
away. 

"Let  him  pttss  peaceably." 

Shakesp.:  llenry  VI.,  PI.  II.,  111.  8. 
T».  To  be  transferred  or  changed  from  one  state  to 
another;  to  undergo  a  change  of  condition,  circum- 
stances, or  nature. 

"He  in  passed  from  death  unto  life." — John  v.  24. 
8.  To  be  changed  by  regular  gradation  ;  to  change 
gradually  or  imperceptibly. 

"  Inflammations  are  translated  from  other  parts  to  the 
longs;  a  pleurisy  easily  passeth  into  u  peripueumony." — 
Arouthnot. 

7.  To  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another; 
to  change  hands. 

"Thou  ahalt  cause  th«  inheritance  of  their  fathers  to 
pass  unto  them." — lumbers  xxvii.  7. 

8.  To  come,  to  happen,  to  <»ccur. 

"  So  death  passed  on  all  men."— /fc.mans  v.  12. 

9.  To  elapse ;  to  be  spent. 

"  Now  the  time  is  far  passed."— Hark  vl.  35. 

10.  To  be  omitted ;  to  go  unheeded  or  disregarded ; 
as,  Let  that  pass. 

11.  To  come  to  or  bo  at  an  end;  to  bo  over  or 
finished;  to  conclude. 

"  But  soon  their  pleasures  imssed." 

Dryden;  e'lotrer and  Le<*f,yi2. 

1-.  To  move  or  make  way  through  a  direct  open- 
ing or  jiussage;  to  find  its  way. 

"Subetancee  hard  cannot  lie  dissolved,  but  they  will 
pass;  bat  such,  whose  tenacity  exceetistho  powers  of  diges- 
tion, will  neither  ;.««»,  nor  be  converted  into  aliment?'— 
Ar>,nthnot:  On  Aliments. 

13.  To  be  enacted ;   to   receive  the  authority  or 
sanction  of  a  legislative  assembly  or  meeting  by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

"  Were  the  bill  suffered  to  i»u*.,  more  harm  than  good 
would  accrue."— London  Ihiily  Telegraph. 

14.  To  bo  done;   to  happen,  to  proceed;   to  take 

;.,.,.  a, 

"What  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife"— 
Shake*?..-  Merry  Wires  of  Winds,,,,  ill.  8. 

15.  To  be  current ;  to  be  recognized;  to  be  gener- 
ally received. 

16.  To  be  successful ;  to  succeed. 

"That  trick,  said  she,  will  not  pa.,  twice." 

Kutler:  lludll;;,,,  III.  1.  806. 

17.  To  bo  interchanged  ur  exchanged;  as,  Words 
passed  between  them. 

!•>.  To  lie  regarded  or  ron-iden>d  ;  to  be  received 
in  opinion  or  esl  inmtioii. 

"  He  rejected  the  authority  of  councils,  and  so  do  all 
the  reformed;  so  that  this  won't  pass  for  a  fault  in  him, 
till  'tis  proved  one  in  us."— Atterbury. 
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19.  To  give  judgment  or  sentence. 

"  We  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  sentence.  ' 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  7. 

*20.  To  regard;  to  care  for;  to  have  regard  or 
thought.  (Generally  with  a  negative.) 

"As  (or  these  silken-coated  knaves,  I  pass  not." 

Shakesp..  Henry  \'l.,  PI.  11.,  Iv.  2. 

21.  To  go  beyond  or  exceed  all  bounds  ;  to  beggar 
description. 

"  This  passes.  Master  Ford."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wires  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

22.  To  bo  in  a  tolerable  or  passable  state  or  condi- 
tion. 

"A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  by  his 
father  to  pass."— L' Estrange:  Fables. 

23.  To  go  through  an  inspection  or  examination 
successfully ;  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  in- 
spection or  examination ;  specif.,  in  universities,  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  examina- 
tion or  one  necessary  for  a  degree,  but  without  tak- 
ing honors. 

II.  Fencing :  To  thrust ;  to  make  a  thrust  or  pass 
in  fencing. 

"They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pans,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  conilets. '— Drytlr n:  Palamon  and  Arctte,  ii.  196. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  move  past;  to  go  by,  beyond,  over,  along, 
through,  or  the  like ;  to  move,  go,  or  proceed  from 
side  to  side  or  from  end  to  end  of ;  to  traverse. 

2*  To  transfer  or  hand  to  another;  to  make,  to 
change  hands. 

"One  of  the  audience  passing  a  bottle  of  milk  to  the 
Anarchist  matron." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  or  be  handed  on  from  one  to 
another;  tocirculate, to  communicate,    (Cionorally 
followed  by  along  or  on ;  as,  to  pass  the  news  along 
or  on.) 

4.  To  impart  the  power  of  motion  to ;  to  animate, 
to  move. 

"Dr.  Thurston  thinks  the  principal  use  of  inspiration 
to  be,  to  move  or  pass  the  blood,  from  the  right  to  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart." — Derhatn. 

b.  To  cause  to  find  a  way  or  passage  through 
anything ;  to  strain. 

"They  speak  of  severing  wine  from  water,  passing  it 
through  ivy  wood." — Itaeon:  Nat.  Hist. 

6.  To  cause  to  move  hastily  ;  to  run. 

"I  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals,  which 
are  in  great  number." — Addtson:  On  Italy. 

7.  To  send  across,  over,  along  anything;  to  cause 
to  pass  over,  by,  along,  &c. 

"Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  by 
Newbridge.  — Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

8.  To  give  or  allow  entry  into  any  place  to;  to 
admit;  as,  to  pass  n  person  into  a  theater. 

9.  To  live  through ;  to  spend. 

"  1  have  passed  a  miserable  night." 

Shakes/i. .-  Kichard  lit..  I.  4. 

10.  To  go  through;  to  experience,  to  suffer,  to 
endure. 

"She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  /••••'. 
And  1  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them." 

Snaknp.:  Othello,  i.  8. 

II.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  complete,  to  conclude,  to 
finish. 

"  This  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well." 

Hhakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  4. 

12.  To  perform,  to  effect,  to  act. 

"This  uwaln shall  pass  Pompey  the  Great." 

Shakesp,:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

13.  To  void  ne  fipcos. 

14*  To  submit  and  obtain  sanction  for  as  correct 
or  allowable ;  to  obtaiu  allowance  of. 

"  The  money  of  every  one  that  rasteth  the  account,  let 
the  priests  take."— 2  Kings  xii.  4. 

15.  To  admit,  to  allow,  to  approve. 

"  Being  passed  far  consul  with  full  voice." 

Xhakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ill.  8. 

16.  To  approve  as  having  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  an  inspection  or  examination  ;  to  sanction, 
to  allow ;  as,  to  pass  accounts,  to  pas*  a  candidate. 

17.  Specif. :  To  give  legal  or  official  sanction  to ; 
to  ratify,  to  enact. 

"The  Act  just  passed  is  of  a  permissive  character." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

18.  To   satisfy  the   requirements  of;  to  undergo 
successfully,  as  an  inspect  ion,  examination,  or  other 
ordeal;  as,  A  candidate  passes  an  examination. 

19.  Npecif.:  To  obtain  the  legal  orofjicial  sanction 
of ;  to  be  enacted  by. 

"Neither  of  these  bills  have  yet  passed  the  house  of 
commons,  and  some  think  they  may  be  rejected." — Xteift. 

20.  To  pronounce,  to  utter,  to  decree. 

"1-usted  sentence  may  not  be  recalled." 

Shakesp..  Comedy  of  errors,  I.  1. 


pass 

21.  To  express,  to  advance;  as,  to  pan  an  opin- 
ion. 

22.  To  utterly  solemnly;   to  give  or  offer  as  a 
pledge ;  to  pledge. 

"  Remember  thy  promise  passed." 

shakesp.:  Kiehard  11.,  v.  8. 

23.  To  transcend,  to  excel,  to  surpass,  to  exceed. 
"  Whom  dost  thou  pass  in  beauty?  "—Ktelciel  mil.  19. 

24.  To  let  go  without  notice ;  to  let  pass ;  to  dis- 
regard, to  omit,  to  neglect. 

"  If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffered  offer." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  U. 

25.  To  give  in  payment  for  poods ;  used  of  counter- 
feit coin  ;  as.  to  pass  a  bail  shilling. 

26.  To  impose  fraudulently. 

"  The  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
And  passed  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy." 

lirylen:  Iphls  and  lanthe,  67. 

27.  To  practice  artfully  and  successfully. 
"Time  lays  open  frauds,  and  after  that  discovery  then 

is  no  passing  the  same  trick  upon  the  mice." — L'Kstrange. 

28.  To  regard ;  to  care  for ;  to  hoed.    (Generally 
with  a  negative.) 

II.  Fencing:  To  perform  by  thrusting. 

"  To  see  thee  fight  .  .  .  to  nee  thee  past  thy  punto." 
— Shakesp.  i  Merry  Vires  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

II 1.  To  pass  away : 
(I)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  move  from  or  out  of  sight;  to  disappear; 
to  vanish. 

"The  heavens  shall  pass  away."— 2  Peter  iii.  10. 
To  die. 

tct  To  bo  spent ;  to  bo  lost. 
i2)  Trans. :  To  waste,  to  spend. 
"The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter,  leet  she  pats 
mruj/  the  flower  of  her  age." — /',•>;«>.  xlii.  9. 

2.  To  pass  by : 

(1)  Intrans. :  To  pass  or  move  near  and  beyond  a 
certain  person, place,  or  thing. 

"All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands." — Lamentations, 
ii.  19. 

(2)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  overlook,  to  excuse,  to  forgive. 

"However  Ood  may  puss  l>y  single  sinners  in  this 
world;  yet  when  a  nation  combines  against  Ulm,  the 
wicked  shall  nut  go  unpunished." — Tlllotson. 


(b)  To  pass  without  stopping  at. 
(c;  To  disregard;  not  to  heed. 


It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by  those 
things  which  happen  to  our  trouble." — Taylor;  Holy  Liv- 
ing. 

3.  To  pass  muster :  To  pass  examination  or  inspec- 
tion satisfactorily. 

4.  To  pass  off : 

(\)  Intrans.:  To  pass  away;  to  disappear;  to 
vanish. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  impose  fraudulently ;  to  palm  off ; 
as,  Ho  passed  himself  off  as  a  clergyman. 

5.  To  pass  on :  To  proceed ;  to  go  on  further. 

6.  To  pass  over: 

(1)  Intrans.:  To  pass  or  go  from  one  side  to  the 
otnor ;  to  cross  over. 

(2)  Trans.:  To  overlook,  to  omit,  to  disregard. 

7.  To  pass  a  dividend :  To  vote  or  resolve  (as  a 
board  of  directors)  against  declaring  a  dividend. 

8.  To  bring  to  pott:  To  causo  to  happen ;  to  bring 
about ;  to  effect. 

9.  To  come  to  pass:  To  happen,  to  occur,  to  take 
place ;  to  result. 

pass  (l),  'passe, «.    [PASS,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  passage,  avenue,  or  opening,  through  which 
one  goes ;  ospcc.,  n  narrow  or  difficult  path  or  way ; 
a  path  or  road  over  a  dangerous  place;   a  dome 
between  mountains ;  a  ford  in  a  river. 

"To  guard  the  passes  of  the  German  Rhine." 

Kotee:  Lucan,  i.  815. 

2.  A  movement  of  the  hand  over  or  along  any- 
thing;  manipulation,  as  by  a  mesmerist  or  a  con- 
juror. 

3.  Permission  or  leave  to  go  or  come;  a  ticket  of 
free  admission  or  transit. 

4.  A  state  or  a  condition  of  things,  ospoc.,  one  of 
embarrassment  or  difficulty. 

"  Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  passt" 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

5.  Estimation. 

"Common  speech  gives  him  a  worthy  pass." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  11.  5. 

6.  A  sully  or  encounter  of  wit ;  a  jest,  a  joko. 
"An  excellent  pass  of  pate."—  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  Iv. 

7.  The  act  of  passing  an  examination;  one  who 
successfully  undergoes  an  examination. 

X.  In  the  universities,  an  ordinary  degree  without 
honors. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Fencing :  A  push  or  thrust ;  a  course  or  bout  of 
fencing. 

"The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  between 
you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits." — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Soiling-mill: 

II)  The  shape  produced  by  the  grooves  in  tin- 
adjacent  rolls  of  a  rolling-mill.  The  pass  is  so 
formed  as  to  give  the  required  shape  to  the  metal 
rolled  therethrough. 

(2)  A  single  passage  of  a  plate  or  bar  between  the 
rolls. 

*1T  Pass  of  arms:  \  bridge  or  similar  passage 
which  a  knight  undertook  to  defend,  and  which 
could  not  bo  passed  without  fighting  with  him  who 
Ui-l'cndod  it. 

pass-boat,  s.  A  broad,  flat-bottomed  boat;  a 
flat  or  punt. 

pass-book,  ». 

1.  A  book  in  which  a  tradesman  enters  goods  sold 
on  credit  to  a  customer,  for  the  information  of  such 
customer. 

2.  A  bank-book  held  by  the  customer  of  the  bank, 
showing  the  amounts  to  his  debit  and  credit. 

pass-box,  s. 

Mil. :  A  wooden  box  used  for  convoying  cartridges 
from  the  magazine  to  the  guns  in  forts  and  bat- 
teries. 

•pass-by,  «.    The  act  of  walking  or  passing  by. 

"Thus  we  see  the  face  of  truth,  but  as  we  do  one  anoth- 
er's, when  wo  walk  the  streets,  in  a  careless  pass-by."— 
Ulanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  vii. 

pass-check,  s.  A  ticket  of  admission  to  a  place 
of  entertainment ;  also  a  ticket  given  to  a  person 
leaving  a  place  of  entertainment  during  the  per- 
formance, entitling  him  to  readmission. 

pass-key,  s.  A  key  that  will  open  several  locks ; 
a  master-key. 

"pass-man,  a.  Superhuman.  (Sylvester:  The 
Magnificence,  1,254.) 

pass-parole,  ». 

Mil.:  A  command  given  at  the  head  of  au  army, 
and  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  rear. 

*pass-praise,  a.  Beyond  all  praise.  (Sidney : 
Asfrophel,  77.) 

'pass-price,  a.    Invaluable. 

pass-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  of  admission  to  au  en* 
tertainmeut,  Ac. ;  a  free  pass. 

pass-word,  s. 

Mil.  <K  Secret  Societies :  A  word  or  countersign  by 
which  to  distinguish  friends  from  enemies  or  out- 
siders. 

"They  gave  a  pass-word  before  they  were  admitted."— 
Siacaulay:  Hist.  £H(/.,  ch.  xviii. 

•pass  (2),  s.    [PASCH.] 
'Pass-lamb,  s.    The  Paschal  lamb, 
pass'  a-ble  (1),  o.    [Eng.jwuw;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  passed,  traversed,  crossed, 
or  traveled  through  or  over. 

"Antlochus  departed  in  all  haste,  weening  in  his  pride 
to  make  the  land  navigable,  and  the  sea  passable  by  foot." 
—2  Maccabees. 

2.  That  may  or  can  bo  passed  or  handed  on  from 
person  to  person,  or  from  hand  to  hand;  current, 
receivable. 

3.  Fit  to  bo  passed,  approved,  or  allowed. 

" Buffered  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and 

was  not  passable  by  a  medical   officer." — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

4.  Having  free  passage. 

"Go  back:  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable."         Shakesp.:  Coriolantts,  v.  2. 

5.  Affording  free  passage ;  penetrable. 

6.  Passing,  fleeting,  transient. 

"More  retainable  than  the  passable  tones  of  the 
tongue."— Feltham:  Resolves,  p.  86. 

7.  Such  as  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  strong 
objection ;  allowable,  tolerable,  mediocre. 

"Layby  Virgil  .  .  .  my  version  will  appear  a  pass- 
able  beauty,  when  the  original  muse  is  absent." — Dryden: 
Virgil's  JEneid.  (Dedic. ) 

pas  -sa-ble  (2),  a.    [PASSIBLE.] 

pass'-a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  passab(le)  (1) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  passable  manner  or  degree ;  tolerably. 

"Other  towns  are  passably  rich." — Hov:ell:  Letters, 
bk.i.,811.,  let.  14. 

pas'-sade,  *pas-sa  -do,  s.  [Fr.  passade;  Ital. 
paBado.]  [PASS,  ».] 

1 .  Fencing :  A  thrust ;  a  cut  forward. 

"The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn; 
the  passado  he  respects  not." — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's 
Lott,  i.  2. 

2.  Manege :  A  turn  or  course  of  a  horse  backward 
or  forward  on  the  same  spot  of  ground. 
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pass   age  (age  as  Ig),«.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
ifimsiilii-iiiti    si  right  of  passage,  from  p<w«o=to  pass 
(q.  v.)  ;Sp.po»ofle;  Ited.  passagio.] 
.  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tin'  act  of  passing,  moving,  or  traveling  from 
ouo  place  to  another ;  transit  or  movement  from 
point  to  point;  the  act  of  going  by,  along,  over,  or 
through;  as,  the  passage  of  ships  over  the  sea,  the 
postage  of  fluids,  the  passage  of  light  from  the  sun. 

2.  Specif. :  Transit  by  meaus  of  a  conveyance,  and 
especially  by  ship. 

"  Arrangements  were  made  for  his  passage." — Maeaulay: 
Hilt.  Ena.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Liberty  or  power  of  passing ;  entrance  or  exit. 

4.  Specif. :  Liberty  or  meaus  of  transit  by  a  con- 
veyance, and  especially  by  ship. 

"  It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board  of  a  well- 
built  or  commodious  vessel." — Macautay:  llitt.  Eng.,  oh. 
xll. 

*S.  Departure  or  passing  from  life;  death,  de- 
cease. 

"  When  he  is  tit  and  seasoned  for  hi*  passage." 

Hhakesp. .-  Hamlet,  Hi.  3. 

6.  The  way,  course,  or  path  by  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  enabled  to  pass;  way  of  entrance  or  exit; 
avenue,  way,  road. 

"  Baised  In  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

7.  An  avenue,  corridor,  or  gallery  leading  to  the 
several  divisions  and  apartments  in  a  building. 

*8.  Currency,  reception. 

"A  fairer  passage  than  among  those  deeply  imbued 
with  other  principles." — Vlgby. 

*9.  Occurrence,  hap ;  accident,  incident. 
"  It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

*10.  An  act,  an  action,  a  deed. 

"There  is  gallant  and  most  brave  passages." 

Shakes^. :  Henra  V.,  iii.  6. 

*11.  Management,  course,  process. 

"tTpon  consideration  of  the  conduct  and  passage  of 
affairs  in  former  times,  the  state  of  Kngland  ought  to  be 
cleared  of  an  imputation  cust  upon  it." — Davits;  On  Ire- 
tana. 

*12.  Inclination  or  disposition  readily  to  change 
the  place  of  abode,  ['i  2.J 

"Traders  in  Ireland  are  but  factors;  the  cause  must  be 
rather  an  ill  opinion  of  security  thuu  of  gain;  the  last 
entices  the  poorer  traders,  young  beginners,  or  those  of 
passage." — Temple. 

13.  The  act  of  passing  or  carrying  through  the 
regular  stops  in  order  to  obtain  legal  or  official 
sanction  and  authority;   as,  the  pannage  of  a  bill 
through  Congress. 

14.  A  pass,  an  encounter;  as,  &  passage  of  arms. 

"There must  be  now  uopassages  of  love." 

Tennyson:   Vivien,  762. 

*15.  A  game  at  dice. 

"  Learn  to  play  at  primero  and  passage." — Ben  Jonson: 
Every  .Van  out  of  his  Humor,  i.  1. 

If  Gifford  (m  Joe.)  says:  "Passage  is  a  game  at 
dice,  which  some  jjerhaps  may  comprehend  from 
the  following  description:" 

"It  is  played  at  bat  by  two,  and  it  is  performed  with  three 
dice.  The  caster  throws  continually  till  he  hath  thrown 
doublets  under  ten,  and  then  he  is  out  and  loseth;  or 
doublets  over  ten,  and  then  he  passeth  and  wins." — 
Compleat  Uamester,  p.  167. 

16.  A  separate  portion  or  part  of  something  con- 
tinuous ;  espec.  part  of  a  book  or  text ;  a  clause,  a 
paragraph,  an  extract. 

"How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  nun." 

Young:  Satires,  vii.  97. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :   [INTERCELLULAR-PASSAGES.] 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  phrase  of  music. 


00  A  figure. 

(3)  A  run  ;  a  ronladc. 

*  TF 1.  In  passage :  In  i 


passage :  In  passing ;  cursorily. 

2.  Bird  of  passage : 

(1)  Lit.:  A  migratory  bird.    [MIGRANT.  MIGKA- 
TION.] 

(2)  Fig. :  One  who  is  not  permanently  settled  in 
a  place ;  one  who  is  constantly  changing  his  resi- 
dence. 

3.  Middle  passage :  [MIDDLE-PASSAGE.] 

passage-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol.:  Beds  by  which  a  gradual  transition  is 
made  from  one  stratum  or  formation  to  that  above 
it. 

passage-board,  s.pl. 

Music:  Boards  placed  in  different  parts  of  an 
organ  on  which  the  tuner  can  walk,  and  whence 
he  can  reach  the  pipes  or  mechanism. 


passenger 

passage-boat,  «.  A  ship  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  as  well  ai  goods. 

passage-money,  «. 

*1.  The  same  as  PASSAGE-PENNY  (q.  v.). 

2.  Money  paid  by  a  passenger  for  conveyance  by 
a  vessel. 

•passage-penny,  .-.-.  Money  paid  for  passing 
over  a  bridge  or  ferry.  {Eng.) 

"  He  him  makes  his  passage.penny  pay." 

Spenser:    F.  «.,  V.  ii.  8. 

passage-tint,  .-,•. 

Spectrum:  A  rose-violet  tint  produced  when  a 
polarized  ray  meets  a  plane  of  quartz  with  double 
rotation.  Called  also  Tint  of  passage,  and  Tran- 
sition tint  . 

*pas  •  sa-gSr,  *pas-sa-gere,  s.  [Fr.,  from  pas- 
sage=passage  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.pawaggiere.] 

1.  A  passenger. 

2.  A  bird  of  passage. 

"To  hold  a  false  opinion  that  the  vultures  arep<u«o0*ra 
and  come  into  these  parts  out  of  strange  countries."  — 
Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  20. 

3.  A  passage-boat. 

"He  toke  the  Be  in  a  passagere."  —  Berners:  Froissartt 
Chronycle,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  Ivii. 

*pas  -sag-Ing  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  fEne.  passage; 
•ing.]  A  pass,  an  encounter,  a  passage. 

"  They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  pauaolngt. 

Coleridge:   The  Nightingale. 

pas'-sa  16  rfn  Chi  -tfB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  passalo»=& 
gag,  and  r/ij/n0cfcos  =  the  muzzle.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  sect  of  early  mystics  who  placed 
their  finger  across  their  lips  and  nose  in  literal  ful- 
fillment of  the  prayer  of  David  in  Psalm  cxli.  3. 
St.  Augustine  wished  to  call  them  Dactylorynchitee. 

pas-sant,  a.    [Fr.,pr.  par.  of  passer.']    [PASS.w.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Current  ;  passing  from  one  to  another. 

2.  Excelling,  surpassing.  (  | 

3.  Cursory,  careless. 

"Even  our  passant  words  and 
our  secret  thoughts."  —  Harrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Ber.  16. 

II.  Her,:  Walking;  applied 
to  an  animal  represented  as 
walking. 

"That  bore  a  lion  passant  in  a 
golden  field." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  6. 


En  passant^:    In  passing; 
;  incideu  tally. 


Passant. 


by  the  way  ; 

pas-sa-ree',  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

JYVmr.  :  A  tackle  to  spread  the  clews  of  a  foresail 
when  sailing  largo  or  before  the  wind. 

pass'-au-Ite  (au  as  <5w),  «.  [After  Passau,  Ba- 
varia, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite,  (  J/in.).] 

Min.  :  An  altered  Kkebergito  (q.  v.J.  Forms,  by 
its  decomposition,  a  large  bed  of  kaolin. 

pas-S§  ,  pas-sSe',  a.  [Fr.]  Past;  out  of  use; 
faded  ;  specifically  applied  to  persons  as  past  the 
prime  of  life.  ~ 

passed,   pa.  par.   or  a.    ^f^StJl'**'1  S»IBK 

[PASS.r.] 

passe  garde,  s.    [Fr.] 

Anc.  Armor:  The  raised 
edges  of  the  shoulder-plates 
of  an  armed  knight,  so  con- 
structed as  to  turn  the  blow 
of  a  lance,  and  prevent  its 
entering  the  junction  of  the 
rerebraco  and  cuirass.  They 
were  adopted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  were  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  mentonniere. 

passe   ment,  'pass  -ment,  a.    [Fr.=lace.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  piece  of  lace  or  silk  sewn  on  clothes. 
"He  maun  broider  the  marriage-garment  with  lace  and 

passmetil*."  —  Scott:  Beart  of  Mifl-Lothian,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  external  decoration.    (Scotch.) 

passe-mSn'-tSr-16,8.  [Fr.]  Beaded  embroidery 
for  ladies'  dresses. 

"Maintained  at  either  end  with  designs  in  pattemen- 
terie."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pass  en-feer,  *pass  -In-gSr,  subst.  [Prop,  pas- 
sager,  the  n  being  excrescent  as  in  messenger;  Fr. 
passage  (q.  v.).] 

1.  One  who  passes  by  on  his  way;  a  passerby,  a 
wayfarer,  a  traveler. 

"  Apelles,  when  he  had  finished  any  work,  exposed  it  to 
the  sight  of  nil  passengers,  and  concealed  himself  to  hear 
the  censure  of  his  faults."  —  Dryden  :  Dufresnoy. 

2.  One  who  travels  on  a  conveyance,  ns  a  coach, 
railway,  steamboat,  &c. 


Passe  Garde. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  --  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


passenger-pigeon 

passenger-pigeon,  >. 

iHitiratoria    (l.iiin.),   also  railed   Wild    Pigeon  and 
•  iv    Pigeon.      Upper  parts   generally  blue; 
i.rface    brownish-red,  fading  behind  into  a 
violet  tint.    Sides  ami  back  of  neck  richly  glossed 
with  metallic  golden-violet.    Longth  of  male, seven- 
teen inches  ;    female  smaller  and  duller  in  color. 
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pas  s8r  I  -n»,  «./>'.    (PISSEKIXA.] 

Ornitk.:  In  (ihwr's  arrangement,  the  second 
order  of  Aves.  He  divided  it  into  two  sub-orders : 
.Singing  Passerines  I  melodusie),  and  PuMriDas 
without  an  apparatus  of  song-muscles  (anomahr), 
including  the  Picariie  of  later  authorities.  1  lie 
name  wa--  also  used  by  Nitzsch  for  the  true  Pas- 
seros  (q.  v.). 


Passion-flower 

passing-bell, ».    A  bell  formerly  tolledwhenany 
one  was  iitxmt  to  depart  this  life,  the  object  being 
to  secure  the  private  prayers  of  tho  faithful  in  be- 
half of  tho  person  dying.    The  term  is  not  now  used 
in  tin-  -i-ii-e,  but  tho  tolling  of  a  bell  at  deaths  and 
funorals  is  a  relic  of  tho  custom. 
"  AB  ia  a  iK 
Tolled  from  the  tower." 


t.nVJ  N.  (For  an  account  of  tlioir  extraordinary 
ink-rations,  SOP  Hainl,  Hrnrrr  dt  Kidijway  :  Birds 
i>/  .Vnrfk  Amrricn,  Hi.  :W8-74.) 

passenger-Ship,  *.  A  steamer  or  Bailing-vessel 
having  accommodation  for  thu  conveyance  of  pass- 

pasBenger-train,  *.  A  train  for  tho  conveyance 
ofpassengers.  as  distinguished  from  a  freight  train. 

•pas-s8n-ge'r  I  »1.  «.  I  Eng.  passenger;  -ia/.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  passengers;  of  the  nature 
of  a  passenger. 

"  Kren  a  railway  millennium  may  come  to  paws,  and  the 
directorial  lion  lie  down  with  the  fasstnftrlal  lamb."— 
i  ihtliy  Ttleyrtti'ti. 

passe  par  tout  (outa<  d<,  ».  [Fr.,  from  paster 
-to  pass,  and  parf<m=ovory  whore.]  , 


,  A  ^  -"(A.-  Of  orpertainingto  the  order  Padres 
(q-  v.). 

JJ.  Affubst.:  A  bird  belonging  to  the  order  Pas- 
seres  (q.  v.). 

pis-s8r-I  -ta,  «.   [Etym.  unknown.    (J/cA'icol/.)] 

Zoa,..Agonus  Of  Dryiopiiidte  (Whip-snakes), 
with  two  species,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Indian  pen- 
jngula.  Patterita  mycterizans  feeds  on  birds  ami 
lizards.  and  has  a  more  or  less  movable  snont.  P. 
purpuraacens  is  considered  by  Dr.  Ottnthor  as  a 
variety. 

pis  Sl-bll  I  t?  ,  «.  [Fr.  possibility,  from  Lat. 
passibilit(U,  from  pa8Si7H7l«=passiblo  (*!•  v.}.  J  The 
quaijty  or  state  of  being  passible;  capability  or 
capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  external 
agents;  ability  or  aptness  to  feel  or  suffer. 


pis    si  ble, 


r.,  from  Lat. 


lis,  from 


sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

V  frame  or  mat  to  go  round  a  picture.    Fre- 
quently a  pasteboard  border  for  a  picture  beneath 
•s  and  within  the  frame. 

•3.  A  safe-conduct,  or  permission  togoeverywhere. 

••  With  tMnfi<M«r(»ir/r.iif  I  will  Iniitantly  conduct  her  to 
my  own  chamber."— Ortiiten .-  Kind  Keeper,  v.  1. 

4.  A  master-key ;  a  latch-koy. 

pas'-ser  (1)  (pi.  pis  -s8r-8s),  «.    [Lat.=a  spar- 
row.] 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Ming.;  A  genus  of  Fringillidip,  which  in  many 
classifications  has  been  allowed  to  lapse.    Accord- 
iiu-to  lirisson,  thogonericcharactersare:  Bill  hard, 
strong,    sub-conical,    bulging    above    and    below; 
nostrils  Imsal,  lateral,  rounded,  almost  hidden  by 
projecting   and   recurved    frontal    plumes,     (iapo 
straight.    First  primary  small  and  attenuated,  but 
di-tinetly  dereloped ;   third  or  fourth  rather  tho 
longest.     Tail   moderate,   nearly  smiaro.     Tarsus 
stout,  nearly  as   long   as  the  middle  too.    Claws 
moderately   curved,    rather  short.    Prof.  Newton 
I  Yarrrll:  Brit.  Birds}  makes  the  House  Sparrow 
Passrr  domesticus   and  the  Tree  Sparrow  /'.  mon- 
tanus. 

(2)  PI. :  Passeriformes,  Insessores,  an  order  of 
Avon,  now  generally  placed  first,  and  including  the 
great  mass  of  the  smaller  birds— Crows,  Finches, 
Flycatchers ,  ( 'reepcrs,  Ac.  According  to  the  scheme 
of  (iarrod  and  Forbes,  the  Passores  are  divided  into 
two  primary  sections  -Elouthorodactyli  and  Des- 
modactyli,  according  as  tho  hind  toe  is  free,  or  the 
muscles  are  joined  by  a  baud.    Tho  first  section  is 
again  divided  into  tno Acromyodi  (  =  Oscines,  Poly- 
nrodl.orTrno  Passcros)  and  the  Mesomyodi  (.=  tho 
Clamatoros  of  some  writers).    Another  grouping  is 
that  of  Wallace  (Ibis.  1874.  pp.  406-16),  and  further 
developed  in  his  ffeftgraphical  Itistributionof  Ani- 

•'<  (I.  W,  K>).  He  makes  the  order  consistof  flyo 
groups:  Tnrdoid  Passeres  (23  families),  Tanagroid 
i  in  families],  Sturm. id  (5  families),  Formicaroid  (10 
families),  and  Anomalous  (2  families);  the  whole 
:.  I't.roximately  corresponding  to  tho  Acromyodi  of 
Uarrod  nnd  Forbes.  Tho  name  was  introduced  by 
l.iniiH'u-.  but  is  obsolete  in  the  .sense  in  which  ho 

employ.  'I  it. 

2.  Pulrrnnt.:  The    I'a^-eres    appear    first  in  the 

'.•Tertiary.    [PiioroBMH.] 

pass   8r  (2)  ».    [Kim.  POM;  -<-r.]  One  who  passes ; 
a  passer-liy. 

"  Tim  patten  in  city  ulreet 
Congratulate  each  other  n*  they  meet." 

l.-.n.jl*  ,l,,,r     Slnrteut1*  Tale. 

passer-by,  *.  One  who  i..i  -••-.  or  goes  by  ornear; 
a  passenger. 

"N.irli-l   t  he  peuurr+Jiy  refute 
To  bring  that  hunui^n." 

/.".iy/r//«rtp;  Thf  lloltten  Legend,  ill. 


pas   s8r-es,  ».  ;•'.    [  PASSES  (l).  1  (2).] 

pas  s8r  I  for  mes,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  passer  (q.  T.) 
'uenit .  passer  is},  and /Vjmw  =  shape.  ] 

nntilh. :  In  For oe-'  cl;i --ideation,  an  order  of  his 
sub-class  Anomalogoiintfi'.  It  includes  three  -ul.. 
orders:  Turdiformes,  r'ringilliformos,  and  Sturni- 
formes. 

pas  s8r  I  na,».  [Fwn.ofLat.jMiMrtau4  ..for 
fit  for  a  sparrow ;  jiasst  r--a  sparrow:  from  the 
beaked  seeds.] 

lint.:  AgonnsofThymelaceip.  Heath-like  shrubs, 
chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  (iood  ll..|.e. 


agents. 

"Therein  he  assumed  human  nature,  mortal,  and  po«- 
slble."— Chr.  Sultan.-  Oodly  Meditation*,  p.  24  (ed.  1848>. 

pas  si  ble  ness,  x.  [Eng.  passible: .-«<•««.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  passible ;  possibility. 

"  It  drew  after  It  the  hereay  of  the  passtliteness  of  the 
deity."— BrereuXMxt. 

pas  si  flor  a,  «.  [Lat.  poM«o=suffering  [PAS- 
SION), amlflos  (genit.yforw)=:a  flower.] 

Bot. :  Passion-flower  (q.v.l;  the  typical  genus  of 
tho  order  Passifloracow  (q.  v.).  Generally  climbing 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  tendrils,  loaves  lobed  or 
entire,  limb  of  the  tubular  perianth  in  ten  seg- 
ments, in  two  rows,  and  within  them  a  corona, 
inside  which  aro  nve  stamens.  Fruit  succulent, 
seeds  many.  Found  chiefly  in  tropical  America. 
Tho  fruits  of  Possiftora  filament osa,  P .  pallida,  P. 
tuft-fi,  P.  coccinea,  P.  maliformis,  P.  laurifolia  (tho 
Water-lomou),  P.  edulis,  P.  incarnata  (tho  May- 
apple),  and  P,  serratti  are  oaten.  The  root  of  P. 
quadrangular!*  is  emetic  ami  narcotic :  its  fruit  is 
called  granadilla.  P.  contrayrrra  is  alexipharmic 
and  carminative.  P .  fixtida  is  emmenagoguo  and 
pectoral,  tho  foliage  is  used  in  Brazil  for  poultices 
in  orysij>elas  and  other  inflammatory  skin  diseases. 
The  leaves  of  P.  laurifolia  areantholmintic.  P.  pal- 
lida, P.  maliformis  (the  Sweet  Calabash) ,  and  P. 
incarnata  are  given  in  intermittent  fever.  For  P. 
rnlii-n  see  Dutchman's  laudanum. 

pas  Si  flor  a  58-88,  sulut,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pat- 
fiftor(a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -acece.] 

Bot,:  Passionworts ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violates.  Herbaceous,  usually 
climbing  shrubs  or  plants;  loaves  alternate,  with 
foliaceous  stipules,  often  glandular.  Flowers 
axillary  or  terminal,  often  with  a  three-leaved 
involucre;  sepals  five,  sometimes  irregular,  in  a 
tube  lined  by  filamentousor  annular  processes,  per- 
haps altered  petals ;  petals  five,  sometimes  irrogu- 
lar;  stamens  generally  flvo,  monadelphous;  ovary 
on  a  long  stalk,  superior,  ono-collod  ;  styles  three, 
stigma  dilated;  fruit  with  thin  parietal  placenta", 
many  seeded.  Found  in  South  America  and  tho 
West  Indies,  with  n  few  in  North  America,  Africa, 
and  tho  East  Indies.  Known  genera  twelve,  secies 
210.  (Lindlry.) 

pas  Sim,  adV.  [Lat.]  Everywhere,  throughout; 
in  every  pi  ace  or  part. 

pass  -Ing,  'pass  yng,    pr.  par.,  a.,  ode.  4  «. 

A.  .-f«pr.  par. :  (Soo  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  nilj.:  Surpassing  or  excelling  others;  emi- 
nent ;  egregious,  notable. 

"O  passing  traitor,  perjured  and  unjust." 

•taiwptl  Henry  VI..  fl.  111.,  T.  I. 

0.  Asiuli-.:  Surpassingly,  exceedingly,  notably. 

"  Passing  rich  on  forty  ponndR  a  year." 

<l,,l,li-mltl\:  Deserted  Village. 

D.  As  substantir,  : 

1.  Tin-act  of  movingor  going  by  or  past;  passage, 
tran-it.  lapse. 

"  Ho  paiweth  In  the  passing  of  a  day 
Of  mortal!  life  the  leafe,  the  bud.  the  flown-  " 

Spenser:  r.  V.,  II.  ill.  7«. 

2.  The  carrying  through  the  steps   neces-.try  to 
obtain  l.-u'al  or  otlici.il  -auction  antl  authority;  as, 
the  ;»uuiH0  of  a  bill  through  Congress. 


passing-discord, .-. 

Music:  Tho  same  as  PASSING-NOTE  (q.  v.). 

passing-measure, ». 

Mutic:  Tho  same  as  PASTY  (q.  v.). 

passing-note, ». 

Music:  A  note  not  essentjal  to  harmony,  forming 
an  unprepared  discord,  which  is  not.  objectionable 
because  it  is  a  fragment  of  a  scale.  It  is  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  a  passing-note,  that  it  should  havo 
a  degree  of  the  scale  on  each  side  of  it.  Passing- 
notes  having  degrees  of  a  diatonic  scale  on  each 
side  are  said  to  bo  diatonic ;  those  having  degrees 
of  a  chromatic  scale  on  each  side  aro  said  to  be 
chromatic. 

passing-place,  i. 

Kail.  Eny.:  A  siding  (q.  v.)  where  railway  trains 
may  pass  ouo  another. 

passing-tone, «. 

Mtair:  The  same  as  PASSING-NOTE  (q.  v.). 

pass  Ing  ly,  *pass-yng  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  POM- 
iny ;  -It/.]  In  a  passing  manner  or  degree;  exceed- 
ingly. 

"  I  wold  fiasHf/mitv  fayne  that  ye  wer  in  London  at  that 
•eauon."— Pastitn  Letter*,  ii.  3W. 

pas   slftn  isionas  shftn),  *  pas  si  oun,  •  pas 
si  un.  *.    1  Fr.  passion,  from  Lat.  passionem,  accns. 
of  ;>aw«'o=suffering,  from  passus,  pa.  par.  of  patior 
=  to  suffer;  cogn.  with  Or.  p<ifntin  =  to  suffer;  Sp. 
pasitm;  Ital.  passione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  state  or  condition  of  being  affected   or 
acted  upon  by  an  external  agent;  a  state  of  being 
operated  upon  ;  n  passive  state. 

"A  body  at  rent  affords  ua  no  idea  of  any  active  power 
to  move,  and  when  set  in  motion,  it  ia  rather  a  piuslon 
than  an  action  in  it." — Locke. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  being  acted  or  operated  upon 
by  an  external  agent ;  capability  of  receiving  im- 
pressions from  external  action. 

"The  differenced  of  moldable  and  not  moldable.  «ciMf- 
ble  mid  not  dcintiible,  and  many  other  passion*  of  matter, 
are  plebeian  notions." — Bacon. 

3.  Tho  state  or  condition  of  suffering  bodily  pain ; 
suffering. 

"Thepoftfliouii*  of  thiatrme  ben  not  even  worth  i  to  the 
glorie  to  comynge  that  ttchal  beachweid  in  u«.'-—  U'yrlife: 
h»mans  viii. 

4.  St>ocUically  applied  to  tho  last  agonies  of  tho 
Savior. 

"Ileithowed  Himself  alive  after  Hispastion  by  many 
infallible  proofs."— Aft*  i.  3. 

5.  Passion-tide  or  Passion-week. 

"  Witthinne  thu  passion 

With  bin  OBt  he  wende  worth,  and  arerde  in  dragon." 
Robert  ofOloucettrr,  p.  648. 

6.  A  feeling  or  emotion  by    which  tho  mind  is 
swayed  or  affected  ;  a  deep  or  strong  disposition  or 
working  of  tho  mind ;  such  as  grief,  auger,  hope, 
hatred,  joy,  ambition,  &c. 

*'  Your  father' n  in  some  passion 
That  worktt  him  strongly." 

tthnlfesp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

7.  Especially  applied  to  a  strong  or  violent  agita- 
tion or  working  of    tho  mind,  occasioned   by  an 
insult,  offense,  injury,  &c. ;  violent  angor,  rage. 

8.  Violent  sorrow ;  excessive  grief  or  pain  of  mind. 

"  It  did  relieve  my  passion  much." 

Shake*/,..   Tteelflh  Sight,  It. 4. 

9.  Zeal,  ardor,  enthusiasm ;    vehement  desire  or 
fondness. 

"  The  term  pas*inn,  and  it*  adverb  panalonately,  often 
expreaft  a  strong  predilection  for  any  pursuit,  or  object  of 
tante  :  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  fondneaa  for  anything." — 
Coaan:  On  the  Passions,  p.  3. 

10.  Amorous  desire:  love,  ardent  affection. 

"  Maater-mistreaa  of  my  passion*." 

Shake*],.:  Sonnet  20. 

11.  A  passionate  display;  an  exhibition  of  deep 

feeling  or  overpowering  excitement. 

12.  That  for  which  one  feels  an  enthusiastic  or 
vehement  desire  or  fondness;  a  pursuit  engaged  in 
with  ardor  or  enthusiastic  fondness; as,  His  passinn 
is  music. 

II.  Hot.:  Kumrs  patient  in, 

Passion-flower,  «. 

lint. :  The  genus  Passiflora  fq.  T.).  The  three 
stigma-  eemed  to  the  devout  Roman  Catholics  of 
South  America  to  represent  nails;  one  transfix- 
ing each  hand,  and  one  the  feet  of  the  Crucified 


ate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     nil,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,      wdrk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cob,     dire,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  8;     ey  -  «.       qu  =  kw. 
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Savior;  the  five  anthers,  His  five  wounds;  the  rays 
of  the  corona,  His  crown  of  thorns,  or  the  halo  of 
glory  around  His  head;  the  digitate  leaves,  the 
hands  of  those  who  scourged  Him  ;  the  tendrils,  tho 
scourge  itself  ;  whilst,  finally,  tho  ten  parts  of  the 
perianth  were  the  ten  apostles — that  is,  the  twelve, 
wanting  Judas  who  betrayed,  and  Peter  who  de- 
nied, his  Lord. 

Passion-music,  s.  Music  sot  to  the  narrative  of 
our  Lord's  Passion  in  the  Gospels.  Dramatic 
representations  of  tho  subject  date  from  a  very 
early  period,  there  being  still  extant  a  play  ascribed, 
though  somewhat  doubtfully,  to  Gregory  Nazian- 
zon,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Tho  dramatic  performance 
of  the  Passion  arose  in  imitation  of  tho  ancient 
custom,  still  observed  in  the  Roman  Church,  of 
dividing  tho  recital  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Passion  in 
Holy  Week  between  two,  three,  or  more  readers, 
assigning  those  parts  which  reproduce  the  words  of 
tho  people  (turba)  to  tho  congregation  or  choir.  To 
one  priest  was  assigned  the  part  of  Jesus ;  to  others 
those  of  Pilate,  Judas,  &c.  All  these  parts  were 
recited  according  to  the  rules  of  tho  occenf «»  eccles- 
iasticus,  while  the  people's  part  was  delivered  in 
monotone.  Some  of  the  best  known  settings  are  by 
Bach. 

Passion-play,  s.  A  mystery  or  miracle-play 
founded  on  tho  passion  of  our  Lord  ;  a  dramatic 
representation  of  tho  scoues  of  the  passion.  Tho 
only  Passion-play  still  kept  ui>  is  that  periodically 
represented  at  Ooerammergau  in  Bavaria. 

Passion-tide,  s.  The  season  during  which  tho 
Church  commemorates  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ, 

passion-tossed,  a.  Tossed  or  excited  with  pas- 
sion. 

"Fitz-Jamos*  mind  vina pasxion-tftssed." 

Scull.   Latlyojthe  Lake,  iv.  26. 

Passion- week,  sulut.    The  same  as  HOLT-WEEK 
(q.v.). 
•pas   sion  (ss  as  sh),  u.  i.  &  t.    [Passiox,  s.] 

A.  Intrans, :  To  bo  affected  with  passion ;  to  feel 
pain  or  sorrow. 

"Dumbly  she  passions,  frantickly  she  doteth." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,069. 

B.  Trans. :  To  imbue  with  passion  ;  to  impassion, 
pas    sioii  ol  (SB  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [English  pas- 

sion;  -a/.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or   pertaining  to    tho  passions; 
influenced  by  passion. 

"The  poetry  ...  of  Byron  passional."—  Emerson: 
Eng.  Traits,  oh.  xiv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  PASSIONARY  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  upon  which  tho 
kings  of  England,  from  Henry  I.  to  Edward  VI., 
took  the  oath  at  their  coronation.    (Orby  Shipley.) 

pas  si6n  ar  j?  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  passiona- 
num,  from  p/w(xio=suffering;  Fr.  passionaire ;  Sp. 
posionario;  Itnl.  passionario.]  A  book  in  which 
are  described  tho  sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

"The  passionaries  of  the  female  saints." — Warton: 
Bitt.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  177. 

pas  si&n  ate  (ss  as  sh),  *pass  ion  at,  «.  [Low 
Lat.  passional  its,  from  Lat.  pos«io=suffering,  pas- 
sion (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  passione;  French  possionn^.J 
Excited  or  moved  by  passion;  characterized  by  or 
exhibiting  passion  ;  as — 

1.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  strong  feeling 
or  emotion  ;  excited,  vehement,  warm. 

"In  the  midst  of  hia  passionate  asseverations,  he  fell 
down  dead  upon  the  spot." — Cowptr:  Cock  Fighter's  Gar- 
land. (Note.) 

2.  Easily  moved  or  excited   to  anger;   hot-tem- 
pered. 

"  A  passionate  man  deserves  the  least  indulgence  imag- 
inable."— Addlson:  Spectator,  No.  438. 
*3.  Sorrowful. 

"She  is  sad  and  passionate." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 
*4.  Compassionate. 

"  This  passionate  humor  of  mine." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

•pas  -si6n  ate  (ss  nssh),r.  t.    [PASSIONATE,  a.] 

1.  To  affect  with  passion  ;  to  impassion. 
"  Great  pleasure  mix'd  with  pitiful  regard, 

That  godly  king  and  queen  did  passionate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  16. 

2.  To  express  passionately  or  sorrowfully. 

"  Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms." 

Shakfsp.:  Titus  Andronictts,  iii.  2. 

pas  -Si6n  ate-lj?  (BSassh),«rft\  [Eng. passion- 
ate; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  passionate  manner ;  with  strong  fooling  or 
emotion ;  ardently,  vehemently. 

"  Whoever pmtnimnitely  covets  anything  he  has  not,  has 
lost  his  hold." — L' Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  In  a  passionate  or  angry  manner ;  angrily. 


pas  si6n  ate-nSss  (as  as  sh),  s.  [Eug. passion- 
al ;  -»<•««.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  passion- 
ate ;  passion ;  vehemence,  ardor,  anger. 

"To  love  with  some  passionateness  the  person  you 
would  marry,  is  not  only  allowable  but  expedient."— 
Boyle:  Works,  1.  249. 

•pas    sioned  (88  as  sh),  a.    [Eng. passion ;  -ed.] 

1.  Moved  or  excited  with  passion ;  affected. 

"Passioned  to  exalt 
The  artist's  instinct  in  me  at  the  cost 
Of  pulling  down  the  woman's." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  Ix. 

2.  Expressing  passion  ;  impassioned. 

"Nor  sigh  of  his,  nor  plaint,  nor  passion'd  moan." 

Keats. 

•pas  -si&n  Ing  (SB  as  sh)  s.  [English  passion; 
-ing.  ]  The  state,  of  being  affected  with  passion  or 
strong  feeling;  a  passionate  utterance  or  expres- 
sion. 

Pas  -Si&n-lst  (SB  as  sh),  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  The  Congregation  of  Dis- 
calcod  C'lerks  of  tho  most  Holy  Cross  and  Passion 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  founded  by  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  (1694-1775),  who  established  the  first 
monastery  of  the  congregation  at  Argentara,  near 
Orbitella,in  1737.  Tho  dress  resembles  that  worn 
by  regular  clerks,  but  a  heart-shaped  badge,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  is  fastened  to  tho  Breast,  and 
tho  soutane  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  black 
leather  strap.  The  life  is  extremely  austere,  and 
the  work  consists  in  giving  missions  and  spiritual 
retreats. 

pas  si6n-less  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [English  passion; 
•less.]  Void  of  or  free  from  passion;  not  easily 
excited ;  calm,  cool. 

"  [Ye]  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure." 

Ityron :  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

pas  8i6n-w8rt  ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  passion,  and 
wort,] 

Hot.  (pi.):  Lindley's  English  name  for  tho  Pas- 
si&oranceae  (q.  v.). 

*pas'-sl-un-cle,  subst.  [\  dim  in.  from  passion 
(q.  v.).]  A  little  or  petty  passion. 

"Not  at  all  capable  of  passions,  but  of  passtuncles." — 
De  Qttincem  Autoo.  Sketches,  i.  117. 

pits  -Slve,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  passif,  from  Lat.  pos- 
sirus=suffering,  from  passus,  pa.  par.  of  patior= 
to  suffer ;  Sp.positx>;  Ital.possiro.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Suffering,  not  acting;  receiving  or  capable  of 
receiving   impressions    from  an     external    agent ; 
inactive,  inert. 

"  High  above  the  ground 

Their  march  wns,  and  the  ptissive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread."  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  72. 

2*  Unresisting;  not  opposing;  receiving  or  endur- 
ing without  resistance;  submissive;  as,  passive 
obedience. 

II.  Gram. :   Expressive  of  suffering  or  of  being 
acted  upon  by  some  action ;  expressing  that  tho 
subject  of  the  verb  suffers  or  is  acted  upon  by  some 
action  or  feeling ;  as,  the  passive  voice,  a  passive 
verb. 

B.  -<4s  subet antive : 

dram.:  A  passive  verb  or  voice. 

passive-bonds,  passive  shares,  s.  pi.  Bonds 
or  shares  issued  by  a  govern  mentor  by  a  commer- 
cial company,  on  which  no  interest  is  paid,  but  en- 
titling the  holder  to  some  further  benefit  or  claim. 

passive-commerce,  s.    [ACTTVE-COMMEKCE.] 

passive-debt,  s.  A  debt  upon  which,  by  agree- 
ment between  the  debtor  and  creditor,  no  interest 
is  payable,  as  distinguished  from  an  active  debt, 
that  is,  a  debt  upon  which  interest  is  payable. 

passive-obedience, «.    [OBEDIENCE.] 

passive-prayer,  s. 

Mystic  Thtoloqy:  A  method  of  contemplation,  in 
which  the  soul  is  said  to  bo  passive,  i.  e.,  to  be  in 
some  special  sense  moved  by  God. 

"  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the  passive-prayer 
'free  will  exercises  itself  to  the  whole  of  its  extent.' 
Catholic  mystics  insist  on  this,  and  wholly  reject  the  false 
notions  of  absorption  in  the  Deity,  loss  of  personality, 
4o."—  Addis  <f  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet,,  p.  670. 

passive-  shares,  s.  pi.    [PASSIVE-BONDS.] 

passive-state,  s. 

O/  iron,  <4V. .'  Incapability  of  being  acted  on  by 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  because  it  is  placed  in 
contact  with  platinum  wire. 

passive-title,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  title  incurred  by  an  heir  in  heritage 
who  does  not  enter  as  heir  in  the  regular  way,  and 
therefore  incurs  liability  for  tho  whole  debts  of  the 
deceased,  irrespective  of  the  assets. 


passive-trust,  s. 

LHII-:  A  trust  as  to  whicli  the  trustees  have  no 
active  duty  to  perform. 

*paV-Slve-l8BB,  a.  [Eng.  passive;  -Its*.]  Not 
liable  to  suffering, 

"God  Itpasslvcltsse."—  Diiries:    .Viram  f»  Slwlum,  p.  20. 

pas  -slve-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  passive;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  passive  manner;  without  resistance;  un- 
resistingly. 

"  Not  only  passively,  but  actively  resist  their  prince."  — 
rrynne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  iii.,  p.  6. 

2.  In  the  passive  voice  ;  as  a  passive  verb. 
pas    slve  ness,  .--.    [Eng.  passive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  passive  j  capabil- 
ity or  susceptibility  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  agents  or  causes. 

"The  primary  idea  annexed  to  the  word  is  that  of  pas- 
stveness,  or  being  impulsively  acted  u|K>n."—  (toj/«n:  On. 
the  Passions,  p.  4. 

*2.  Capacity  or  power  of  suffering;  )>assibility. 

"By  the  passtreness  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  ^and 
brother  we  were  all  rescued  from  the  portion  of  devils." 
—  Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Her.  10. 

3.  Calmness,  patience  ;  passive  submission. 

"We  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passivenrss." 

Wordsworth:  Ejrpostulation  and  AV/'/f- 

pas  -slV-I-ty.  s.    [Eng.  possie(e)  ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  same  as  PAHHIVENESS  (q.  v.). 

"God,  in  the  creation  of  this  world,  first  produced  a 
moss  of  matter  having  nothing  in  it  but  an  obediential 
capacity  and  passivity."—  lip.  Taylor:  Sermon*,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  10. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  continue  in  a  given 
state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  till  disturbed  by 
another  body  ;  inertia. 

"No  mean  between  penetrability  and  impenetrability. 
between  passivity  and  activity,  these  being  contrary  and 
opposite."  —  Cheyne.  Philosophical  Frincii'lr*. 

pass'  less,  ".  ^English  pass;  -(»•»».)  Having  no 
pass  or  passage  ;  impassable. 

"Behold  what  passless  rocks  on  either  hand, 
Like  prison-walls,  about  thorn  stand." 

' 


pass  -man,  subst.  [Eug.  pass,  anil  tnun.\  In  the 
English  universities,  one  who  passes  for  an  ordinary 
degree  without  honors. 

pass    mf.nt,  s.    [PASSEMENT.] 

pass    6  vSr,  subst.    [English  pass,  v.,  and  over.  I 

[PASCH.J 

1.  Judaism: 

(1)  A  festival  instituted  to  commemorate  Jeho- 
vah s  "passing  over"  tho  Israelite  houses  while 
"passing  through"  those  of  the  Egyptians,  to 
destroy  in  tho  latter  all  thofirst-born  (Exod.  xii.  11, 
Ili,  23,  27).  Tho  first  passovcr  (that  in  Egypt),  those 
subsequently  occurring  in  Old  Testament  times, 
and  those  of  tho  New  Testament  and  later  Juda- 
ism, were  all  somewhat  different.  In  the  first  of 
those  a  lamb  without  blemish  was  taken  on  the 
tenth,  and  killed  on  tho  fourteenth,  of  the  month 
Abib,  thenceforward  in  consequence  to  bo  reckoned 
the  first  month  of  tho  ecclesiastical  year.  The 
blood  of  the  lamb  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  tho  two 
side-posts  and  tho  single  upper  door-post,  and  tho 
flesh  eaten  "  with  unleavened  broad  and  bitter 
herbs"  before  morning  (Exodus  xii.  1-13).  That 
night  Jehovah,  passing  over  the  blood-stained 
doors,  slew  the  first-born  in  tho  Egyptian  houses  not 
similarly  protected;  and,  as  the  emancipated  Jews 
that  night  departed  from  Egypt,  that  first  passover 
could  have  continued  only  one  day.  But  the  festi- 
val was  to  be  an  annual  one.  Connected  with  it 
was  to  be  a  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  continuing- 
seven  additional  days,  viz.  ,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twenty-first  of  Abib,  during  which  no  leaven  was  to 
be  eaten,  or  even  allowed  to  bo  in  the  house  (Kxod- 
xii.  14-20;  Num.  xxviii.  16).  {UNLEAVENED.]  Some- 
times the  term  passover  is  limited  to  tho  festival  of 
the  fourteenth  of  Abib;  sometimes  it  includes  that 
and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  also,  the  two 
being  viewed  as  parts  of  one  whole  (Ezek.  xlv.  2J). 
When  the  Jews  roache-d  Canaan,  every  male  was 
required  to  present  himself  before  God  thrice  a. 
year,  viz.,  at  the  nassover,  or  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  at  that  of  "  narvest,  and  that  of  "ingatber> 
ing"  (Exod.  xxiii.  16).  The  designations  of  tlie  sec- 
ond and  third  suggest  that  t  lie  first  also  marked  a 
stage  in  the  agricultural  year.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
spring-festival  (Deut.  xvi.  9),  held  about  the  time 
when  the  first  barley  was  ripe.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment six  passovers  are  mentioned  as  .having  been 
actually  kept:  That  in  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  21  28),  that 
in  tho  wilderness  (Num.  ix.  1-14),  that  under 
Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Joshua  v.  10),  that  under  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chron.  xxx.),  that  under  Josiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.),  and  that  under  Ezra  (Ezra  vi.).  After  tlm 
exile  wine  was  introduced,  and  is  Hill  nsed  (if. 
Matt.  xxvi.  17,  27,  Ac.)  In  modern  Judaism  no  lamb 


boll,    btfy;     pfiut,    J<Swl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     qbin,    bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  Bhiin;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &o.  -  bel,     del. 
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passport 

U  sacrificed,  bat  the  shank  bone  of  a  shoulder  of 
that  animal  U  oaten,  leaven  put  away,  and  other 
ceremonies  observed. 


3026 

paste,  «.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  pate),  from  Late  Lat.  po»/a  pis   tSrn,  'J 

=pasto,  from  Or.  po»M=a  me*s  of  food,  prop.  fom.  porfuron  (Fr.  i 

of  pa*tot  =  besprinkl'vl,    salted,    from  potto  =  to  fodder;   so  cal 


Pasto-resin 

as  terne,  'pas  tron,  «.  [O.  Fr. 
>d<uron),  from  pasture  =  pasture, 
because 


pass    port,    'passe  port,    pas  porte,  «.     [Fr.  tion.    The  term  is  generally  applied  to  flour  moist-    the  hoof.    The  first  phalanx 

passeport—*  passport  or  safe-conduct,  from  paster  enod  with  water.                                                                   of  the  foot  is  called  the  great 

=to  pass,  and  porte  ( Lat.  porto)=a  gate;  ap.pata-  (2)  A  mixture  of  flour,  water,  starch,  Ac.,  vari-    pastern  bone;  the  second,  the 

porte;  Ital. pattaporto.]  ously compounded  in  different  trades.    Itissomo-    gmall    pastern   or   coronary; 

times  strengthened  by  starch,  and  preserved  from    the    third,     the    coffin-bone. 

.         .     w        .   A  mold  by  carbolic  acid.                                                         which  is  inclosed  in  the  foot.               Pastern. 

1.  A  safe-conduct  or  warrant  or  pro  (3)  A  highly  refractive  vitreous  composition  of       2.  A  shackle  for  horses  while  a.  Grant  pa»tern;6.  Lees 

license  to  travel,  granted  by  a  competent  authority,  pounded  rock-crystal    molted   with  alkaline  salts    pasturing                                        pastern;  <•.  OofflQ-bone. 

The   regulations  relative   to  travelers   in  foreign  and  colored  with  metallic  oxides.  Used  for  making       3   A  clog  a  tether, 

countries  have  boon  considerably  relaxed  of  late  factitious  gems.    [STKASS.] 

years,  and  passports  are  now  required  only  in  a  few  2.  Fig. :  Composition,  compound 

countries.    Passportamay  bo  given  for  goods  as  we  -The  inhabitants  of    that  town  [Geneva],  methlnks, 

as  persons,  and  are  carried  by  neutral  merchant-  m  made  of  another  ,,<„,,.•• -uowttl .  i*tt>r*,  bk.  1.,  %  1, 

vossols  in  time  of  war  to  certify  their  nationality,  let  M 

and  protect  thorn  from  attacks  by  belligerents.  ^    'Technically  • 

starch,  or  gum  with  water,  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
mordant,  color,  resist,  or  padding,  or  discharge. 

2.  Plastering:  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  water. 

3.  Pottery:  An  earthy  mixture  for  making  ceramic 
wares. 


"She  had  better  have  worn  pasterns." 

Beaum.  A  Flet.:  The  Changes,  i.  8. 

4.  Applied  in  burlesque  to  the  human  leg. 
"So  straight  Bh«  walked,  and  on  bet  pasterns  high." 
Drtden:  Wife  of  Balk's  Tale,  82. 


'  L«t  him  depart;  Ms  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  pat  into  his  pane." 
+  Sliakesp.:  Henry  V.,  IT.  S. 

2.  A  license   granted    in    time    of   war    for   the 
removal  of  persons  and  effects  from  a  hostile  coun- 


the foot ;  it  corresponds  to  the  human  knuckle. 
Pas  teflr  ,  subst.    [A  celebrated  French  biologist, 


try ;  a  safe-conduct. 

3.  A  license  for  importing  or  exporting  contra- 
band goods  or  movables  without  paying  the  usual 
duties. 

II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Anything  which  enables  one  to  pass  with  safety    tnrpei 

or  rprtaintv  (3)  Polishing  past*. .    .-   —  - 

varying  grit  and  vehicle,  according  to  the  purpose    as  necessary 

for  which  it  is  to  bo  used — rotten-stone,  emory,  tri-       ~-  -* * 

poli,  bath-brick,  soft-soap,  olive-oil,  lard,  turpen- 
tine, oVc. 


, 

born  1S22.J    (See  compound.) 
Pasteur's-solution, «. 
Biol.:  A  solution  in  which  to  cultivate  ferments 


IT  (\)  Chinese  paste :  A  cement  of  bullock's  blood,       ~~-. .  .- ~-- - 

quicklime,  and  water,  for  stone,  earthenware,  or  from  spores.    There  are  many  formula. ;  the  follow- 

^<KK1  ing  is  the  most  recent:    Sugar-candy,  2UO  grpis. ; 

(2)  'Furniture  patte:  A  mixture  of  beeswax  and  potassium  bitartrate,  I'O  grm. ;  ammonium  bitar- 
turpentine,  for  polishing  furniture.  trate,  0-5  grm. ;    ammonium  sulphate  and  ash  of 

(3)  Polishing  patte:    A  mixture  of  materials  of  yeast,  each  1'5  grm. ;  pure  distilled  water  as  much 


Hi* 

W 


»"rf  iii  MM  innocence  and  grace, 
l  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place." 

Dryaen.     (Toild.) 

2.  Anything  which  enables  or  assists  one  to  attain 
any  object  or  end. 

"Under  that  pretext,  fain  -I..-  would  have  given  a  secret 
passport  to  her  affection."—  Sidney:    I  r.-.i-ici 

3.  A  certificate  of  character. 

*'  '  Thou  shall  hare  a  pasporte.' 
•Yea,  bnt  after  what  sortf  ' 
'Why,  that  thou  wert  my  man.'" 
Whetstone:  fntmos  and  Cassandra,  i.  S. 

pass  -wort,  «.    [PAI.BYWOKT.] 
piss  -f  -Ite,  «.    [After  Passy,  whore  found;  snff. 
-He  (Min.).~ 


(4)  Nhaviny  patte : 
lathers  readily. 

paste-eel, ». 

Zool.:  A  popular  name  for  Anguitlula  glutinit. 
[ANOUILUJLA.] 

paste-points,  t.  pi. 

Print. :  Register-points  on  a  tympan. 

paste-pot,  ».  A  vessel  coulainiug  paste,  which 
is  laid  on  with  a  brush. 

paste-rock,  «. 

Geol.  <t   Petrol.:  Sedgwick's    name    for   certain 


-      ...  .  ,   .  t  «.  ircvi.     fl.      i  Ctrl/,..    kj<j*in""'^  « 

Mm.:  An  impure  form  of  silica,  found  in  white,  palo.colored  earthy  slatos  of  Woulock  age,  conn  ti- 

irthy  masses,  tnting  part  of  the  Tarannon  Shales  or   Rbyader 

•pis'-ay1  meas  4re  (eas  as  6zn).  «.   [Acorrnp-  slates, 
ion  of  Italinn  pattametzo.}    An  old  stately  kind  of       paste,  v.  t. 


tion  of  Ltali       . 
dance.    [PABPT.] 

past,  pa.  par.,  a.,  «.,  adv.,  &  prep.    [PASS,  f.] 

A.  At  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Gone  by;   neither  present  nor   future;  of   or 
belonging  to  time  gone  by  ;  not  to  come. 

"  My  day'»  delight  iajxul." 

SAatoup..   Vmui  nrut  Admit,  880. 

2.  Spent;  gone  through  ;  endured,  undergone. 

3.  Having  completed  the  term  of  an  office;  as,  a 
po«<-master. 

0..  At  tuhtt.  :  A  former  or  bygone  time  or  state  ; 
bygone  times;  a  state  of  things  in  former  times. 

D.  .l»  adv.  :  By,  along  ;  as.  Ho  ran  poet. 
B.  Atprtpmitian:  Beyond— 

(1)  Of  time:  After. 
"AultiMinideeuon."—  Skaketp.:  Ttmpett,U.l. 

(2)  Qf  petition  ar  place  :  Further  than. 

"  The  enemy  U  patt  the  march." 

:  Klohard  lit.,  v.  I. 


, 
anto  luiclrloiu 

past-care,  a. 


*(3)  (If  number  or  quantity :  Above:  more  than. 

(4)  Of quality:  Not  within;  exceeding. 

"  Ke  doeth  things  past  finding  out."— Job  It.  M. 

(5)  Of  mental  condition:  Having  lost;  without. 
"Who,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over 

,"— KpHsstans  Iv.  It. 

Incurable. 

"  We  must  not    .    .    . 
Ho  prostitute  our  puir-rur?  malady 
To  empirioks." 

MuJtfsp.:  All's  Well  fart  f*as  Well,  11.  i. 

aat- master,  i.    One  who  has  served  the  office 


Pasteur  treatment, «. 

Path.  <t  Medicine :  A  method  of  treating  hydro- 
i  phobia  propounded  by  Dr.  Pasteur,  the  principle 

A  kind  of  perfumed  sonp  which  Sf  wilich  consists  in  injecting  into  the  circulation 
of  the  patient  a  fluid  impregnated  with  the  virus  of 
rabies,  that  virus  having  been  attenuated  and 
weakened  by  successive  passage  through  the  sys- 
tems of  animals  in  whom  the  poison  has  a  tendency 
to  diminish  in  potency.  The  theory  has  had  many 
advocates  and  numerous  opposers,  but  the  logic  of 
events  seem  to  render  it  certain  that  the  treatment, 
if  applied  early  enough  after  infection,  will  avert 
an  attack  of  rabies. 

pas-tic  -d  6  (cc  as  9h),  «.    [Ital.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  medley,  an  olio. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  An  opera,  cantata,  or  other  work,  the 
separate  numbers  of  which  are  gleaned  from  the 
compositions  of  various  authors  or  from  several 
disconnected  works  of  one  author. 

2.  Paint.,  dV.:  A  work  of  art,  of  original  concep- 
tion as  to  design,  but  a  direct  copy  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  some  other  painter. 

pas  tiche  , ».  [Fr.]  The  same  as  PASTICCIO,  II. 
(q.  v.) 

pas  til,  pis-tille  ,  ».  [Fr.  pastille,  from  Latin 
pastillut=SL  little  roll  or  loaf,  dimin.  from  pastus— 
[Eng.  po*/«f,  and  board,  s.]  food.) 

1.  An  aromatic  paste  for  burning,  as  a  fumigator 
or  disinfectant.    It  is  composed  of  gum  benzoin, 
sandal-wood,  spices,  charcoal-powder,  Ac. 

2.  A  kind  of  aromatic  sugared  confection. 

3.  A  pastel  (q.  v.). 

pas  tll.r.f.  [PASTIL,  subst.']  To  fumigate  with 
pastilles. 

pas  time,  'passe  tyme,  'pas  tyme,  «.    [Eng. 
po<u,  and  time.]    That  which  serves  to  make  time 
pass  agreeably ;  amusement,  sport,  diversion. 
"  Guiltless  of  offense,  they  range  the  air, 
Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field. 

Coteper:  Task,  vi.  818. 

pas  -time,  v. «'.    [PASTIME,  tubtt.]    To  amuse  or 
divert  one's  self  ;  to  sport,  to  play, 
pas  tl  na    ca,  «•    [Lat.=a  parsnip,  also  a  car- 

Bot. :  Parsnip;  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Peucedanid«>.  By  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  it  is 
reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Peucedanurn.  Bracts 
and  bracteoles  wanting;  no  calyx  teeth  ;  fruit  with 


[PASTE,*.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  fasten,  adix,  unite,  or  cement  with 
paste.    (Swift:  Baucis  arid  Philemon.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cover  as  with  a  paste. 

"  With  driving  duflt  his  cheeka  are  pn»tftt  o'er." 

Drydfti.    \'tryttt  Xnrlil,  U.  1,099. 

2.  To  beat,  to  thrash.    (Slang.) 
paste  -board,  «.  &  a. 

A.  Af substantive: 

1.  A  thick  paper  board,  made  by  pasting  together 
a  number  of  shoots  of  paper.    These  arc  afterward 
pressed  to  remove  thewaterof  the  paste,  dried  and 
calendered,  and  cast  into  molds ;  card-board. 

2.  Playing-cards.     (Cnlloq.  or  (Ian;;.) 

3.  A  visiting-card.    (.Slant;.) 

"  I  xlmll  jart  leave  a  p<M<«ooar<J."— Bugkrt:   Tom  Brown 
at  Orforii,  oh.  1 1  v 

4.  A  board  on  which  dough  is  rolled  out  for  pas- 
try. 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  I. it.:  Made  or  consisting  of  pasteboard. 

"  Pat  •ilkworma  on  whited  brown  paper  into  a  paste. 
board  box."—  Mortimer:  llititbaniiry. 

2.  Fig. :  Sham,  counterfeit,  not  genuine. 
"Here  may  be  aeen  in  blood  lew  pomp  array  M, 

The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 


past-m&Ster,  s.    One  who  has  served  the  office    in  chalk,  and  requires  the  protection  of  glass. 
of  master;  benee,  one  who  is  thoroughly  expert-       "Another  of  thoee  charming  heads  In pastsl."-Black: 

rrtnoess  of  Tliule,  ch.  ill. 


enced  in  any  business  or  line ;  an  expert, 
•past-price,  a.    Invaluable. 

"The  price  of  past-price  deerest  blond." 

Ifiifles:  Jffmst  in  Modern,  f.  8. 

•past  ance.  'past  aunce,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Fr. 

pa*wJemp«.J    Pastime  (q.  v.). 


pas   tSl,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Ital.  pattello,  from  Lat.    — •— •-, — ^w- rr- 

pdttillum=&  little  roll  or  cako,  dimin.  from  pattus    rather  narrow  wings.    Two  or  three  known  species. 
=  food.|  [PARSNIP.] 

1.  Art:  A  solid  colored  pencil  made  of  fine  pipe-       p&8  tin -a  fine,  I.    [Latin  po«ft'nac{a)   (q.  v.); 
clay,  gum-waUtr,  and  tho  required  pigment.    The    -in«.] 

executed  work  is  also  called  a  pastel  or  a  drawing       Chem, :  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Wittstein  in 

tho  seeds  of  the  parsnip  (t'aelimica  saliva). 
Pas   to,  «.   [For  etym.  and  def.  see  compound.) 
Pasto-resln,  t. 
Chem.:  CioHjOj.    A  resinous  substance  i 


2.  Dyeing:  Woad.  It  gives  its  name  to  tho  vat  in 
which  pastel  and  indigo  are  used ;  the  pastel-vat. 

pastel-vat,  t.    [  PASTEL,  2.] 

•pas  tel  er,  'pis  -tSr  Jr.  tubst.  [PASTE.]  A 
pastry-cook. 


from  South  America,  whore  it  is  us.-il  hy  tin-  I 
Indians  of  Columbia  for  varnishing  wood.     : 
tasteless,  odorless,  heavier  than  water,  and,  when 
heated   above  100',   takes  fire  and  burns  with  a 


Ate.    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what.     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     hifre.     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     pot, 
or,     wore.     waU.     work,     wnft.     son;     mute,     cnb,     cllre,     unlto,     car.     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian.     ».    os  =  •;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


pastor 

smoky  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  other,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  caustic  potash,  and  in  strong  sulphuric 
*icid.  Its  origin  is  unknown* 

pas  tor,  *pas  tour,  *.  [Latin  pastor=a  shep- 
herd, from  pastus,  pa.  par.  of  pasco~to  feed;  Fr. 
iinstrur;  Sp. pastor;  Ital. pastore.\ 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*l.  A  shepherd. 

11  Enough,  kinde  j>a«/<>r.'  bntoh!  yonder  see 
Two  snepheards,  walking  on  the  lay  bank  be." 

Browne:  Eclogues;  Thirsts  and  Alexis. 

2.  Now  used  almost  exclusively  in  its  figurative 
sense,  for  one  who  feeds  tho  Christian  flock ;  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  having  charge  of  a  church  and 
congregation. 

44  This  spoken,  from  his  seat  the  Pastor  rose." 

Woratvortk:  Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

II.  Ornilh.:  Agonus  of  Sturnidw  (q.v.),with  a 
single  species,  Pastor  roseus.  the  Rose-colored 
Ousel.  Head,  wings,  and  tail,  blue-black,  the  feath- 
ers on  the  head  forming  a  crest;  back,  scapu- 
lars, and  rump,  rose^lor.  It  has  a  wide  geograph- 
ical range,  and  in  habits  resembles  the  Starling.  It 
is  often  called  the  Locust-bird.  Tristram  (Fauna 
and  Flora  of  Palestine,  p.  73)  says :  "  On  one  occa- 
sion we  rode  over  some  acres  alive  with  young 
locusts,  which  absolutely  carpeted  tho  whole  sur- 
face. One  of  these  flocks  [of  Pastor  roseus]  suddenly 
alighted.  .  .  .  Soon  they  rose  again.  We  re- 
turned, and  not  a  trace  of  a  locust  could  we  find.' 
(See  also  Ibis,  1882,  pp.  410-14.) 

pastor-like,  a.    Pastorly. 

"Thepastnr-ltke,  and  apostolic  imitation  of  meek  and 
unlordly  discipline  " — Xilton:  Of  Reformation  in  Sngland, 
bk.  ii. 

•pas  -t5r-a-ble,  a.   [PASTURABLE.] 

•pas  -t5r-age  (age  as  14),  subst.     [Eng.  pastor; 

-age.  |    Tho  office  or  post  of  a  pastor ;  pastorate, 
pas  -t5r-al,  'pas'-tSr-all,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  pastoral, 

from  Lat.  pastoralis,  from  pastor-  a  shepherd ;  Ital. 

pastorale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  shepherds;  rural,  rustic. 

2.  Descriptive  or  treating  of  rustic  or  country  life ; 
as,  ii  pastoral  poem. 

U.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho  cure  of  souls  or 
tln>  duties  of  the  pastor  of  a  church;  becoming  or 
befitting  a  pastor. 

"Their  lord  and  master  taught  concerning  the  pastoral 
«are  he  had  over  hia  own  flock. "—Uooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  poem  descriptive  or  treating  of  tho  life  and 
manners  of  shepherds:  a  poem  in  which  shepherds 
or  shepherdesses  are  tho  characters ;  a  bucolic,  an 
idyl. 

11  Now  no  pastoralt  is  to  bee  hard." 

Spenser:  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

2.  A  pastoral  letter  or  address. 
II.  Music: 

1.  A  simple  melody  in  six-eight  time  in  a  rustic 
style. 

2.  A  cantata,  the  words  of  which  arc  founded  on 
pastoral  incidents. 

3.  A  complete  symphony,  wherein  a  series  of  pas- 
toral scenes  is  depicted  by  sound-painting,  without 
the  aid  of  words. 

pastoral-letter, ». 

Eccles. :  A  circular  letter  addressed  by  a  bishop 
to  tho  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese  for  purposes 
of  instructing  them  on  some  topic  on  which  his  ad- 
vice and  admonition  are  needed. 

pastoral-staff,*. 

Eccles.:  The  official  staff  of  a  bishop  or  abbot. 
The  pastoral  staff  of  an  archbishop  is  distinguished 
by  being  surmounted  by  a  crozier.  The  pastoral 
staff  is  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  is  de- 
livered to  the  bishopj  &c.,  at  his  investiture,  and 
borne  by  him  in  all  his  solemn  functions  as  an  en- 
sign of  his  jurisdiction.  When  borne  by  a  bishop  it 
was  carried  in  tho  left  hand  with  the  crook  turned 
outward,  indicating  his  jurisdiction  over  a  diocese ; 
when  assumed  by  an  abbot,  it  was  carried  in  the 
right  hand,  with  the  crook  turned  inward,  showing 
that  his  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  members 
of  his  own  house.  The  pastoral  staff  was  of  metal 
or  wood,  enriched  with  metal  or  jewels,  curved  at 
the  top,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom. 

pastoral-theology,  s. 

Theol. :  That  portion  of  the  science  which  deals 
•with  the  personal  and  official  duties  of  pastors  of 
churches.  (There  is  an  extremely  full  bibliography 
of  the  subject  in  McClintock  &  Strong,  loc.  cit.) 

"Tothepustoral-theologtt  llteratureof  Germany  belong 
also  some  biographical  works."  —  McClintock  dt  Strong: 
Cyclop.  Rib.  and  Eccles.  Lit.,  vii.  757. 
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pas  tS-ra  -18, *.   [Ital.] 
Music:  The  same  as  PASTORAL,  B.  II. 
tpas'-t6r-al-ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  pastoral,  s. ;  -ize.]  To 
celebrate  in  a  pastoral  poem. 

••  You  find,  probably 
No  evil  in  this  marriage,  rather  good 
Of  innocence  to  pastoraltze  in  song." 

E.  B.  Brotoning:  Aurora  Leigh,  iii. 

pas  -tSr-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  pastoral;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  pastoral  or  rural  manner. 

"  Village  beauties,  pastorallv  sweet." 

Smart;  Hop-Oarden. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  pastor. 

pas -tdr-ate, ».    [Eng.  pastor;  -ate.] 

1.  The  office,  post,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  spiritual 
pastor;  pastorage. 

*2.  The  whole  body  of  pastors  collectively. 

•pas  -t5r  el,  subst.  [PASTOEAL.]  A  shepherd,  a 
herdsman. 

*pas'-tSr-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  pastor;  -M.]  An  actor 
of  pastorals. 

pas  -t8r-l6B8,  a.  [Eng.  pastor;  -less.]  Destitute 
ofor  having  no  pastor. 

tpas  -t5r-llng,  subst.  [Eng./josfor;  dimin.  stiff. 
•ling.]  A  poor,  mean,  or  insignificant  pastor. 

"Some  negligent  paatorltngs  there  are,  which  have 
more  heed  to  their  owne  hides,  than  to  the  soulett  of  their 
people."—  Bp.  Hall:  Noah's  Dore. 

pas  -tSr-1?,  a.  [Eng.  pastor;  -ly.]  Becomingor 
befitting  a  pastor ;  pastor-like. 

"Against  negligence  or  obstinacy,  will  be  required  a 
rousing  volleyofp<wi/orfi/threatnings." — Milton:  Animad. 
OH  Remonstrant's  Defence. 

pas  -tSr-shlp,  Kubst.  [Eng.  pastor;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pastor ;  pastorate. 

pas  tdu  reaux' (eauxnso),  s.  pi.  [Fr.,  dimin. 
from  pastour—Si  youug  shepherd  ;  pasteur—a.  shep- 
herd.] [PA8TOHJ 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those  persons 
who  took  part  in  certain  risings  in  France  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  outbreaks,  of  what  Blunt  calls 
"  religious  Jacquerie,"  were  due  in  a  large  degree 
to  thosuff  erings  of  the  peasantry  from  the  exactions 
of  the  nobility,  and  that  the  hostility  displayed  to 
the  clergy  was  a  consequence  of  their  connection 
with  the  aristocracy.  Those  outbreaks  tookplace — 

1.  In  Berry  in  1214.    The  peasantry  pillaged  cha- 
teaux and  religious  houses,  and  proclaimed  univer- 
sal equality  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(Larouxse.) 

2.  In  1250:  the  ostensible  objects  were  the  rescue 
of  Louis  VII.  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sopul- 
chor.    The  rising  originated  in  Flanders,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  person  of  unknown  name  called  the 
Master  of  Huugary,  who,  when  ho  reached  Paris, 
was  at  the  head  of  100,000  men.  Hero  "  they  not  only 
usurped  priestly  functions,  performed  marriages, 
distributed  crosses,  offered  absolution  to  those  who 
joined  the  crusade,  but  they  inveighed  against  the 
vices  of  the  priesthood."    (Blunt.)    They  separated 
into  throe  divisions,  and  marched  southward,  where 
they  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 

3.  In  1320,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.    This  outbreak 
took  place  under  the  pretense  of  a  crusade.    The 
insurgents  were  excommunicated    by  Pope   John 
XXII. ;  and  being  hemmed  in  in  Carcassonne,  num- 
bers perished  of  disease  and  famine,  and  the  sur- 
vivors wore  put  to  death. 

pas  -trS-Ite,  subst.  [After  President  Pastre,  of 
Marseilles ;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  sometimes  nodular, 
foundat  Paillieres,  near  Alais.Gard,  France.  Color, 
yellow.  Composition :  Essentially  a  hydrated  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

*pas  tr5n,  «.  [O.  Fr.  pasturon.]  A  shackle  or 
fetter  for  a  horse ;  a  pastern  (q.  v.). 

"  Pastron  of  a  horse,  pasturon." — Palsgrave. 

pas  -try" ,  *pas-trye,  «.    [Eng.  paste;  -ry;  O.  Fr. 
pastisserie ;  Fr.  patisserie.] 
•1.  A  place  where  pastry  is  made. 
"  He  missed  his  way  and  so  struck  into  the  pastry.'' — 
Bowell:  Letters,  p.  187. 

2.  Articles  of  food  made  of  paste ;  pies ;  the  crast 
of  a  pie  or  ta  rt. 

"  Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowls  of  game, 
In  pastry  built."  Hilton:  P.  R.,  ii.  343. 

pastry-cook,  s.  One  whose  business  or  occupa- 
tion is  to  make  pastry. 

pas  -tur-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Fit  for  pasture  or 
grazing. 

"Many  of  the  mountains  of  his  country  were  under 
cultivation,  or  at  least  were  pasturable." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

pas  tur-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  patur- 
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cattle. 


he  act,  occupation,  or  business  of  pasturing 


pataca 

2.  Grazing  grounds ;  lands  fit  for  the  grazing  of 
cattle;  pasture-land. 

"To  view  bis  pasture  the  rich  owner  went, 
And  see  what  grass  the  fruitful  year  had  sent." 

Dray  ton :  The  Moan-Calf. 

3.  Grass  on  which  cattle  feed. 

"  Cattle  fatted  by  good  past uragr,  after  violent  motion, 
die  suddenly." — Arbuthnot:  On  AIim>-,<r*. 

pas  -ture,  *.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  po»furo=a  feed- 
ing ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  fut.  par.  of  pasco  =  to  feed ; 
Fr.  pature;  Sp.,  Port.  A  Ital.  pastura.] 

*1.  Food,  nourishment. 

2.  Ground   fit    for  the  grazing  of  cattle ;  grass- 
lands, pasture-land. 

"  By  this  riuer  syde  there  be  fayre  roedowes  and  pas- 
tures."— Berners:  Froissart;  Cronyale,  vol.  ii.,ch.  ccx. 

3.  Grass  for  the  food  of  cattle  or  other  animals; 
the  food  of  cattle  taken  by  grazing. 

"A.  careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  never  stays." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  11.  4. 

*4.  Human  culture  or  rearing;  education. 
"From  the  first  pastures  of  our  infant  age, 
To  elder  cares  and  man's  severer  page 
We  lash  the  pupil."  Dryden.    (Todd.) 

pasture-land, ».    Land  fit  for  or  appropriated 
to  tho  grazing  or  pasturing  of  cattle. 
pas   t  me.  v.  t.  &  i.    [PASTURE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
•1.  To  feed. 

"Anothere  to  fede  or  to  pasture  htm  with  pappe." — 
Oesta  Romunorum,  p.  98. 

2.  To  feed  on  growing  grass;  to  place  in  a  pasture; 
to  supply  with  pasture. 

"An  open  marsh,  on  which  a  considerable  number  of 
animals  were  pastured." — Field,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  feed  on  growing  grass ;  to  graze. 
"The  Indian  herdsman  .    .   .  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Ii.  1109. 

pas  ture  less,  a.  [Eng.  pasture;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  pasture. 

past  f,  a.  [Eng.  past(e) ,'  -y.]  Like  paste;  of 
tho  consistence  or  color  of  paste  or  dough. 

"Becoming,  if  not  a  menly-fiiced,  at  least  a  pasty- faced 
boy." — London  Daily  Tclryrtiph. 

pas-t?,«.  [O.Fr. paste ;  VT.pAtf.]  [PASTE,*.] 
A  pie  composed  of  meat  covered  with  a  crust ;  a 
pie  with  a  crust,  made  of  meat  and  baked  without 
a  disli ;  a  meat-pie. 

"Bring  panties  of  the  doe." — Scott:  Sfarmton,  i.  4. 

pat,  a.  &  adi>.  [Prob.  tho  same  aspat  (1),  s  ;  Dut. 
pas=i»it;  Ger. pu«s=pat,  fit.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Fitting  exactly ;  apt,  fit,  convenient; 
exactly  suitable. 

"  '  I  thank  you,'  quoth  the  Knight,  '  for  that 
Because  'tis  to  my  purpose  pat.'  " 

ttutler:  Hudibras,  iii.  8. 

B.  As  adv. :  Exactly  to  the  purpose ;  fltly,  con- 
veniently, suitably. 

"You  shall  see,  it  will  be  full  pat  as  I  told  you." — 
Shakesp.:  Jtf tdsummer  filghftt  Dream,  v.  1. 

pat  (I), subst.  [An  imitative  word;  cf.  Sw.  dial. 
pjatta=to  pat,  to  tap.] 

1.  A  light,  quick  blow  or  tap  with  tho  fingers  or 
hand. 

"[He]  would  not  for  the  world  rebuke, 
Beyond  A  pat,  the  school-boy  duke." 

Lloyd:  Epistle  toj.  B.,  Esq. 

2.  A  small  lump  of  anything  beaten  into  shape 
with  the  hands;  espoc.  a  small  lump  or  mass  of 
butter. 

"Well-wrought  and  press' d 
To  one  consistent  golden  mass,  receives 
The  sprinkled  seasoning,  of  pats  or  pounds. 
The  fair  impression,  the  neat  shape  assumes." 

Dodsley:  Agriculture,  iii. 

Fat  (2),*.  [An  abbreviation  of  Patrick,  the  pa- 
tron-saint of  Ireland.]  A  common  name  for  an 
Irishman. 

pat(3)«.    [POT.] 

pat,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PAT  (1),  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strike  gently  and  quickly  with  tho 
fingers  or  hand ;  to  tap. 

"And  Phoebe  was  pleas' d  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
'  Come  hither,  poor  fellow,'  and  patted  his  head." 
Byrom:  A  Pattoral. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  beat  with  the  hand ;  to  tap. 

"  We  see,  it  is  children's  sport  to  prove  whether  they 
can  rub  upon  their  breasts  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upom 
their  forehead  with  another."— Bacon.-  Kat.  Hist. ,$63. 

pat.prei.  ofv.    [PUT,  v.]    Put.    (Scotch.) 

pa-ta  -ca,  *.   [Sp.] 

1.  A  Spanish  coin,  of  the  value  of  about  $1.12. 

2.  An  Algerian  com,  of  the  value  of  about  36  cents. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c.hiu,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    (his;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -slon  --•  shun;      -lion,      -§ion  -    zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,      del. 


patache 

•patache,«.    [Fr.ASp.] 

1 .  A  small  vessel  or  tender  employed  in  convey- 
ing men  or  orders  from  one  ship  or  place  to  another. 

2.  A  kind  of  stage-coach, 
pat  a  c5n,.x.    [Sp.] 

1.  The  unit  of  value  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
(La  Plata).    It  bears  also  the  alternative  names  of 
Peso  Duro,  and  Hard  Dollar.     Originally  it  was 
worth  J1.0U  but  is  now  represented  by  paper  cur- 
rency valued  at  about  half  that  sum. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  Uruguay  worth  about  $1.00. 
pat-a-coon  ,  pat-ta-codn  ,  ».    [Sp.]   The  same 

as  PATACA  (1). 

"I  do  not  see  how  she  could  support  a  war  long  to  any 
purpose  if  Castile  were  quiet,  unlea  souldiers  would  be 
contented  to  take  cloves  and  pepper-corns  f  or  pattacoones 
and  pistoles."—  Uoacll.  bk.  1C,  let.  18. 

pat  83  -CUB,  «.  [Gr.  hoi  Pat  a  ikoi= Phoenician 
deities  of  strange  dwarfish  shape,  whose  images 
formed  the  figure-heads  of  Phoenician  ships.] 

IcMhu.:  A  genus  of  Blenniida",  with  three  species, 
from  the  south  and  west  of  Australia.  Body  oblong, 
elevated  anteriorly; 
snout  short,  with  sub- 
vertical  anterior  pro- 
file ;  dorsal  fin,  with 
anterior  spines  strong 
and  long,  continuous 
with  the  caudal ;  ven- 
trals  none;  gill-open- 
ings wide. 

pa  tag  1  urn  (pi. 
pa  tag-I-a).«.  [Lat. 
=  a  gold  edging  or 
border  on  the  tunic  of  Patawus  Fronto. 

a  Roman  lady.] 

Comp.  Anat.:  A  membrane  extending  along  the 
sides  of  the  body  in  the  Flying  Lemur,  flying 
Squirrels,  and  someotber  animals.  It  is  capable  of 
expansion,  so  as  to  act  as  a  kind  of  parachute,  sup- 
porting the  animal  in  its  leaps  from  branch  to 
branch  or  from  tree  to  tree. 

Pat  a  go   nl  an,  .>.  .\  -.    [Seodcf.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Patagonia  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  As  tubs!.:  A  native  of  Patagonia. 
Patagonian-cavy,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Dolichoti*  patachonica,  a  genus  of  Ca- 
viidee,  somewhat  resembling- the  Agouti,  but  with 
very  long  ears  and  a  stumpy  tail.  The  fur  is  dense 
and  crisp,  gray  on  upper  part  of  head  and  body, 
rusty  yellow  on  flanks,  white  on  chin,  throat,  and 
belly ;  rump  black,  with  a  white  band  immediately 
above  the  tail.  Habitat,  Patagonia  as  far  south 
as  48°,  extending  northward  to  Mendoza. 

Patagonlan-province.  i. 

ZoOl.:  A  province  established  for  the  purpose  of 
systematically  recording  the  distribution  of  inol- 
lusca.  It  extends  from  Santa  Catharina,  south  of 
the  tropic,  to  Melo.  (.•*.  P.  Woodward.) 

Patagonlan  sea-lion,  ». 

ZoOl.:  Otaria  jubata.  Cook's  Otary.  rapt.  Cook 
reporU  having  met  with  individuals  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in 
girth.  Those  taken  of  late  years  do  not  approach 
this  sice ;  but  enormous  skulls  are  often  found  scat- 
tered on  the  beach.  The  young  are  deep  chocolate 
color,  the  female  grayish,  the  old  males  of  a  rich 
brown,  the  flippers  in  all  being  darker  than  the  body 
color.  [OTARY.J 

pat  a  g5n -U  la,  «.  [Modern  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Patagonia,  of  which  the  species  is  a  native.] 

Hot.:  An  abnormal  genus  of  Vorbonacew  (q.  v.). 
The  leaves  of  Patagonula  vulneraria,  called  in 
Brazil  Ipobranco,  are  used  to  abate  inflammation. 

pa   ta  la,  s.    [Sansc.,  Mahratta,  Ac.] 

Hindu  Mythology:  A  portion  of  the  infernal 
regions. 

pat  a  mar.  pat  te  mar,  s.  A  kind  of  native 
vessel  used  by  Bombay  merchants  and  others  for 
coasting  voyagr-s  to  and  from  that  port.  One  of  the 
larger  kind  is  about  76  feet  long,  21  feet  broad,  and 
12  foot  d«M'i>.  with  a  burden  of  about  200  tons.  It 
has  two  masts,  with  lateen  sails.  Smaller  ones  have 
but  a  single  mast.  They  are  grab-built,  that  is, 
have  a  prow-stem  the  same  length  as  the  keel.  They 
are  the  oest  native  vessels  in  India. 

pat  and,  pat  in,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
bottom  plate  or  sill  of  a  partition  of  a  screen. 

pat    a  ra, «.    [Tahitian.] 

Rot.:  An  excellent  timber,  probably  Dioscorea 
pentaphylla. 

P4t-ar-I  -nl,  «.  pf.   [PATEnrsi.J 

pat  a  -Yin  -l-tf,  subst.  [Lat.  patavinltas,  from 
Patavium,  now  Padua,  a  city  in  north  Italy;  Fr. 
patavinitt ;  Ital.  jmtuvinitft.]  A  terra  used  to  ex- 
press the  peculiar  style  of  Livy,  the  Roman  historian, 
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and  so  denominated  from  the  name  of  his  birth- 
place ;  hence,  the  use  of  local  or  provincial  words 
In  writing  or  speaking ;  provinciality. 

pat$h,  'pacche,  *patche,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Skcat  supposes  that  I  has  been  lost,  and  that  the 
true  form  is  platch,  from  Low  Ger.ptafcfce,  plakk— 
(1)  a  spot,  (2)  a  piece,  either  torn  off  or  put  on,  (3) 
a  pifce  of  ground ;  p(ofcfcen=to  patch.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  sowed  on  to  cover  a  hole  or 
tear. 

"Patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more,  in  hiding  of  the  fauft, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd." 

Shakesp.i  King  John,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  anything  used  to    repair  a 
breach. 

3.  A  greased  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  around  a 
rifle  bullet. 

4.  A  strengthening  piece  on  a  fabric  at  a  point  of 
wear,  or  around  a  hole  or  eyelet. 

5.  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaic  or  other  work. 
"They  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  in  a  piebald  livery 

of  coarse  patche  s  and  borrowed  shreds." — Locke. 

6.  A  small  piece  or  spot  of  black  silk  used  to  cover 
a  defect  on  tne  face  or  to  add  a  charm.  (The  custom 
was  very  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.) 

"  From  patches  justly  placed  they  borrow  graces." 
Hun.  To   W.  Ponltney,  Esq. 

7.  An  additional  or  substitute  piece  in  the  cover- 
ing or  sheathing  of  a  structure. 

8.  A  block  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  do  away  with 
the  effect  of  dispart;  making  the  line  of  bore  and 
line  of  sight  parallel. 

9.  A  small  piece  of  ground ;  a  plot. 

"For  above  thesesizteen  hundred  years  employed  about 
thispote/i  of  ground." — Uunyan.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

*10.  A  paltry  fellow ;  a  ninny,  an  idiot,  a  fool. 

"What  a  pied  ninny's  this!  thou  scurvy  patch!" — 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

II  Not  to  be  a  patch  on  some  person  or  thing: 
Not  fit  to  be  compared  to  him  or  it.  (Slang.) 

"/ft  (•  not  a  patch  on  you  for  looks."— C.  Keade:  Cloister 
and  Hearth ,  ch.  i n vii. 

•patch-box,  «.  A  box  formerly  employed  to  keep 
patches  in.  [PATCH,  s.,  6.] 

"  Thrice  from  thy  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell." 
Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  162. 

patch-ice,  «.  Pieces  of  ice  in  the  sea,  overlapping 
or  nearly  joining  each  other. 
pat?h,  'patche,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PATCH,  «.] 

A.  Transitit'e : 

1.  To  mend  by  inserting' or  sewing  on  a  piece  of 
cloth. 

"  This  must  be  patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  color." 

Shakes^.:  Corlolanus,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  repair  with  pieces  fastened  on ;  to   mend 
clumsily  ;  as,  to  patch  a  wall  or  a  building. 

3.  To  supply  deficiencies  in. 

"They  patched  np  the  holes  with  peeces  and  rags  of 
other  languages." — Spenser:  Epistle  to  .V.  Harvey. 

4.  To  decorate,  as  the  face,  with  a  patch  or  patches. 
"  Several  ladies  who  patched  indifferently  both  sides  of 

their  faces."— Attrition;  Spectator,  No.  81. 

5.  To  make  up  of  shreds  or  different  pieces  with- 
out regard  to  suitability  or  matching.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"Enlarging  an  author's  sense,  and  building  fancies  of 
our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we  may  call  paraphrasing; 
but  more  properly,  changing,  adding,  patching,  piecing. 
— felton.  On  the  Classics. 

6.  To  accommodate  or  arrange  hastily  or  tem- 
porarily. 

"  Yon  patched  up  your  excuses." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  li.  2. 

•7.  To  disfigure. 

"Patched  with  foul  motes." 

Sliakeip. :  King  John,  ill.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  decorate  the  face  with  patches. 

"  There  are  several  women  of  honor  who  patch  out  of 
principle." — Attttifton:  Spectator,  Mo.  81. 

patched,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [PATCH,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Mended  or  repaired  by  pieces  sewn  or  fastened 
on. 

2.  Paltry,  mean,  silly. 

" He  is  but  a  pat ched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what 
methought  I  had." — Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
tv.  1. 

•patch'-Sd  \9,  adv.  [Eng.  patched;  -ly.]  In  a 
patched  manner ;  with  patches. 

"  Nor  can  he  beare  with,  to  haue  newe  clothe  sowed  or 
patched  Into  an  olde  garment  nor  olde  clothe  be  patchedlye 
•owed  into  a  newe." — Vilttll:  Oalattans  v. 

pitch  er,  «.  [English  patch;  -er.]  One  who 
patches ;  a  botcher. 
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tpatch  -tl-f,  s.  [Eng.  patch;  -ery.]  Botcbery; 
bungling  work  ;  hypocrisy. 

"  Here  Is  such  patctiery,  such  juggling,  and  such  knav. 
•ry!"—  Shakes?.:  Troilus  and  Cressidn,  ii.  8. 

p&tfh  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  «.    [PATCH, ».] 

A.  &  B.  ^«  pr.  par,  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  A>  substantive : 

\.  The  act  of  mending  with  patches;  botching, 
blundering,  bungling;  hypocrisy. 

2.  A  patch. 

pat;h  l&g  1$,  'patch- ing-lie,  adr.  [English 
patching;  -///.  I  In  a  hypocritical  manner. 

•patch -ock,  s.  [Bug.  patch;  -ocfc.]  A  clown; 
a  paltry  fellow. 

"Growentobe  as  very  patchockes  as  the  wild  Irish." — 
Spenser.-  State  of  Ireland. 

pat  -c.hou-11,  pat  -jhou-ljf,  p&9h  -on-11,  subst. 
[Beug.  pachapat  (?).] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  perfume  prepared  from  the  plant 
described  in  2. 

"Evening-party   odors    .     .     .     lamps  which  had  been.- 
blown  out,  pachoull,  white-wine  vapors,  and  cut  oranges." 
— Albert  Smith:  Scattergotxt  Family,  p.  46. 

2.  Bat.  I  Poqostemon  patchouli,   a    labiate   plant 
growing  in  Siihet,  Burmah,  and  the  Malayan  pen- 
insula.   Large  quantities  of  the  plant  UTC  exported 
from  IVnang  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  pillows; 
the  leaves,  which  smell  strongly,  are  supposed  to 
keep  oil  contagion.    The  dried  roots  furnish  the 
patchouli  of  commerce. 

patchouli-camphor,  s. 

Chem.:  C^H^O.  A  compound  homologous  to 
borneol,  obtained  from  patchouli-oil.  It  is  crystal- 
line, melts  at  54',  and  boils  at  296*. 

patchouli-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  brownish-yellow  volatile  oil,  obtained 
by  distilling  the  leaves  of  Pogostemon  patchouli. 
It  has  a  powerful  odor,  is  somewhat  viscid,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'9.r>54  nt  15'5°,  and  boils  at  254'. 

patch    work,  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  patch,  and  work.} 

A.  As  substantive: 

\.  Work  composed  of  pieces  of  different  colors 
and  figures  sowed  together. 

2.  Work  comiiosed  of  different  pieces  clumsily 
put  together;  anything  composed  of  ill-assorted 
pieces. 

B.  As  adj.:  Composed  of  pieces  sewed  or  joined 
together;  as,  a  patchicork  quilt. 

pat9h-f,a.    [Eng.  patch;  -».] 

1.  Lit.:  Full  of  patches. 

2.  Fig.:  Cross,  peevish. 

"He'll  be  a  bit  jiarcftj."— Trollopc:  Orley  Farm,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

pate  (!).«.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Ger. platte=&  plate,  a 
head  ;  M.  H.  Oer.  plate;  O.  H.  Ger.  p(attd=a  plate, 
the  shaven  crown  of  the  head.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  head  of  a  person ;  the  top  of  the  head. 
Almost  always  used  in  contempt  or  derision 

"Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine?" 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  calf's  head. 
•II.  Fig.:  Wit,  cleverness. 

'To  lay  the  plot  at  tirst  well  is  a  matter  of  more  pate." 
—Feltham:  Resolves,  p.  70. 

pa  -tS  (2),  s.    [Fr.  i>ate=a  pasty  (q.  v.).] 

Fort.:  A  kind  of  platform,  usually  of  a  roundish 
shape,  erected  on  marshy  ground  to  cover  a  gate. 

pa   t8  (3),  s.    [PATTY.] 

tpat  -ed,  a.  JEng.  pat(e)  (1) ;  -<d.]  Having  a 
pate  or  head.  Used  in  composition,  as  long-paled, 
shallow-pared,  &c. 

"  A  robustious,  periwig-pa  ted  fellow." — Shakrsp.:  Ham- 
let, ill.  2. 

pa-tee  ,  pat-tee  ,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  Spreading  out  at  the  extremity;  forme. 
Chiefly  applied  to  crosses. 

p&t-8  f ac  -tlon,  subst.  [Latin  patefactio,  from 
patefactus,  pa.  par.  of  pa?e/ucio=to  make  open : 
pareoeto  open,  and  /or;o=to  make.]  The  net  of 
opening  or  disclosing ;  disclosure ;  open  manifesta- 
tion. 

"The  spirit  of  manifestation  or  patcfactlon."—Bi>.  Tay- 
lor: Sermons,  vol.  11.,  pt.  11.,  ser.  2. 

pa  teT  la,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.of  pafera=a  dish,  a 
cup,  from  pafeo=to  be  open.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  vase,  dish,  or  pan. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anal,:  The  same  as  KNEE-CAP  (q.  T.). 

2.  Sot.:  [PATELLULA.] 

3.  ZoOl.  <t   Palcpont.:  Rock-limpet;    the   typieal 
genus  of  the  family  1'ati'llidn-.    The  shell  is  oval. 
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with  a  subcentral  apex.  the  animal  with  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  branchial  lamellte,  sessile  eyes, 
and  six.  lingual  teeth.  Recent  species  144,  from  the 
shores  of  Britain,  Norway,  and  other  countries, 
living  between  high  and  low  water-marks.  Fossil 
about  100,  from  the  Silurian  onward.  [  LIMPET.] 

pa-teT-lar,  a.    [Lat.  patell(a)  ;  Bug.  suff.  -ar.] 

Ann!.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  patella;  as,  the 
patellar  plexus. 

pat  Sl-lar-IC,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  patellar(ia)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  Patellaria 
scruposa. 

patellaric-acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  CTH^xjOio.  An  acid  obtained  by  Knopfrom 
the  lichen  Patellaria  acruposa.  It  unites  readily 
with  bases,  forming  two  series  of  salts  in  whichone 
and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  metals. 

pa  tel  II  dffi,  «.  pi.  [Latin  patell(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -trice.] 

ZoOL:  Limpets;  a  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mol* 
lusks,  section  Holostomata.  Shell  conical,  with 
the  apex  turned  forward;  muscular  impression 
horseshoe-shaped,  open  in  front.  Animal  with  a 
head  and  tentacles  having  eyes  at  their  outer  bases, 
one  or  two  branchial  plumes^  foot  as  large  as  the 
margin  of  the  shell,  mouth  with  a  horny  upper  jaw 
and  a  long  ribbon-like  tongue,  with  many  teeth. 
Genera  :  Patella,  Acm»a,  Gadinia,  and  Siphonaria. 
(Woodward.) 

pa-tSl  -H-form,  a.  [Lat.  patella-e.  small  cup 
or  dish,  and  /orma=form.]  Of  the  form  of  a  dish 
or  pan  ;  shaped  like  the  patella  or  knee-pan. 

*P4  tSl-H-ma'-nl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  patella,  i  connect., 
and  manu8=the  hand.] 

Attorn.;  A  division  of  Carabidee  established  by 
Latreillo.  The  two  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the 
males. 

•pat  -Si  -lite,  «.    [Lat.  patell(a)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -«e.] 

Palceont.  :  A  fossil  mollusk  resembling  a  Patella. 

pa  tel   lu  la,  s.    [Dimin.  from  Lat.pateJJa.] 

Hot.  :  An  orbicular  sessile  shield,  surrounded  by 
a  rim,  which  is  part  of  itself,  and  not  a  production 
of  the  thallus,  as  in  Lecidea.  (De  Candolle.) 

pat'-en,  *pat  -Ine,  *pat-eyn,  ».  [O.  Fr.  patent, 
from  Low  Lat.  patena=a.  paten,  from  Lat.  patena, 
pafina=a  wide,  shallow  basin  or  bowl,  from  Gr. 
jidtanc=a  kind  of  flat  dish,  from  petannymi=to  bo 
open.] 

•i.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  plate,  as  of  metal. 

"  The  floor  of  heav'n 
la  thick  inlaid  with  patena  of  bright  gold." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  plate  used  from  early  Christian 
times  to  receive  the  Host  consecrated  at  Mass.  At 
first  the  pateu  was  made  of  glass,  but  the  use  of  this 
material  was  forbidden  in  the  sixth  century.  In 
England  it  was  often  made  of  the  less  precious 
metals,  though  gold  or  silver  should  properly  be 
employed.  Larger  patens,  called  minister-tales, 
wore  used  to  hold  the  small  Hosts  for  the  commun- 
ion of  the  laity.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  paten  is 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  with  chrism,  and  evi- 
dence exists  that  this  rite  was  in  use  in  the  eighth 
century. 

pa  te  -na,  «.  [Seedef.l  A  name  given  in  Ceylon 
to  open  grassy  areas  in  the  hilly  or  mountainous 
parts  encircled  by  forests.  (Tennent:  Ceylon,  i.  24.) 

pa-ten-sJf,  s.    [  Eng.  patent  ;  -cy.~) 

1.  Tho  state  of  being  spread  open  or  enlarged. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  open,  plain,  or  evident. 

pa.  tent,  pat  ent,  *pa  tente,  a.  &s.  [French 
patent,  fern,  patente,  from  Lat.  patens,  pr.  par.  of 
pa<eo=to  be  or  lie  open  ;  Sp.,  Port.,*  Ital.patente.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Open,  expanded  ;  spread  out  or  open. 

(2)  Open  to  the  perusal  or  inspection  of  all;  as, 
letters  patent.    [Cf.  DIPLOMA.] 

(3)  (Generally  pronounced  patient  when  used  in 
this  sense.)    Appropriated  by  letters  patent  ;  pat- 
ented ;   secured  or  protected  by  letters  patent  as 
an  exclusive  privilege  ;  restricted  from  general  use  ; 
as,  patent  medicines. 

2.  Fiy.  :  Open  or  evident  to  all  ;  plain,  manifest, 
unconcealed. 

"Itis  explicit,  patent,  and  precise."  —  Bjt.  Hartley:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  lit,  ser.  44. 

II.  Bot.:  Spreading;  having  a  gradually  outward 
direction,  as  petals  from  the  ovary. 

B.  -48  subst.:  A  grant  from  the  government  by 
letters  patent  of  tne  exclusive  right  of  making, 
using,  and  selling  some  new  invention.    Under  the 
patent  laws  of  the  United  States  every  person  is 
entitled  to  a  patent  who  invents  or  discovers  any 
now  and  useful  device,  art,  process,  manufacture. 
machine,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and 
useful  re-arrangement  of  parts,  or  improvement  or 
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application  thereof,  or  any  new  or  original  design 
for  manufacture,  for  work  in  art,  for  printing  upon 
fabrics,  for  painting,  casting,  or  to  be  worked  into 
any  manufacture,  or  any  new  and  useful  shape  or 
configuration  of  any  article  of  manufacture,  upon 
proper  application  and  proceeding,  and  after  pay- 
ment of  the  foes  established  by  law,  provided  the 
article,  etc.,  patented  has  not  been  known  or  used 
by  others  in  this  country,  or  patented  or  described 
in  any  printed  publication  in  any  country  before 
the  invention  or  discovery  thereof  by  the  applicant, 
and  provided  the  same  has  not  been  in  public  use 
or  on  sale  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the 
application  for  patent,  unlessproof  of  theabandon- 
ment  of  the  same  is  made.  Citizenship  is  not  nec- 
essary to  entitle  an  inventor  to  a  patent. 

A  patent  may  be  assigned  in  whole  or  part  by  the 
patentee  to  any  number  of  persons;  it  may  also  be 
mortgaged,  and  licenses  may  be  granted  by  the 
patentee  for  the  use  of  the  patent.  In  the  United 
States  patents  are  granted  only  to  the  absolute 
inventor,  always  for  seventeen  years,  and  are 
granted  or  withheld  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  of  Patents. 

IT  The  official  pronunciation  of  the  substantive, 
and  of  the  adjective  in  the  sense  1. 1  (2),  (3),  is  pat  - 
ent. 

patent-leather,  subst.  A  varnished  or  lacquered 
leather  used  for  boots  and  shoes  and  in  carriage 
and  harness  work.  It  embraces  a  number  of  varie- 
ties and  qualities.  Black  is  the  usual  color,  but  it 
is  also  made  in  red,  green,  blue,  and  other  tints. 

patent-metal,  s.   The  same  as  MCNTZ'S  METAL. 

patent  office,  8.  An  office  for  the  granting  or 
procuring  of  patents  for  inventions. 

patent-reflexed,  a. 

Bot. :  Spread  out,  and  turned  back. 

patent-right,  s.  The  exclusive  privilege  granted 
to  the  first  inventor  of  a  new  manufacture  of  mak- 
ing articles  according  to  his  invention.  ( Wharton.) 

patent- rolls,  s.  pi.  Tho  rolls  or  registers  of  pat- 
ents. 

patent-yellow,  s.  A  pigment  prepared  by  fus- 
ing litharge  and  common  salt,  and  afterward  wash- 
ing out  the  soda  ;  or,  by  mixing  common  salt  and 
litharge  together  in  a  moist  state.  If  this  mixture 
is  allowed  to  rest,  a  chemical  change  takes  place ; 
the  soda  is  then  washed  out,  andtho  compound 
formed;  it  is  afterward  fused  and  powdered.  Also 
called  Turner's  yellow  or  Montpellier-yellow. 

pat  -Snt,  v.  t.  [PATENT,  a.]  To  grant  by  patent ; 
to  secure  by  patent ;  to  make  the  subject  of  a  pat- 
ent. 

pat  Snt  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  patent;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  bo  patented ;  suitable  or  tit  to  be  pat- 
ented. 

pat-Snt-eS  ,  8.  [Eng.  patent;  -ee.~\  One  to  whom 
a  patent  has  been  granted  ;  ono  who  holds  a  patent. 

pi'-tent-l?,  adv.  [Eng. patent, ; -ly.]  Evidently, 
plainly,  unmistakably. 

"That  these  statements  contain  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
patently  and  lamentably  true  it  would  be  idle  to  deny." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*pat-er,  v.  t.    [PATTER  (•_>) ,  v. } 

pater-cove,  8ii&8/.  A  hedge-priest.  (Lytton:Pel 
ham,  ch.  Ixxx.) 

pat  -Sr-a,  .-•.    [Lat.] 

*1.  Clans.  Ant iq.:  A  ronnd  dish,  plate,  saucer,  or 
goblet,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  (tomans  in  their 
sacrifices  and  libations. 
They  were  commonly  of 
red  earthenware,  some- 
times of  bronze  and 
other  metals,  orna- 
mented with  a  drawn 
pattern,  and   were  es- 
pecially used  to  contain  Patera, 
the  wine  with  which  a 

libation  was  poured  over  the  head  of  a  victim  or 
on  the  altar. 

2.  Arch. :  Properly  an  ornament  on  a  frieze  repre- 
senting a  round  dish  in  bas-relief,  but  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  many  flat  ornaments  not  resembling 
dishes. 

pat-Sr-aV-Ite,  ».  [After  A.  Patera;  suff.  -He 
UK*.)"] 

Min.:  An  amorphous,  black  mineral,  found,  with 
uranium  minerals,  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia.  From 
an  analysis  of  very  impure  material,  Laube  deter- 
mined the  mineral  to  be  a  molybdato  of  cobalt,  with 
the  formula  CoOMOa. 

pat-S-rer'-6,  pat-a-rar -6,  <.    [Sp.] 

Ordn. :  A  mortar  for  firing  salutes. 

"I  can  see  the  brass  jmfarnro™  glittering  on  her  poop." 
— Kin'jsley:  Westward  Hot  ch.  xix. 

pa  tSr-fa-mir-I-as.  s.   [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Thefatherof  a  family. 

2.  Roman  Law:  One  who  was  sui  juris  and  the 
father  of  a  family. 


path 

Pat  er  I  ni,  subst.  pi.  [Latinized  from  Milanese 
pateria  —  &  popular  faction.) 

<'l<  i' i  <-k  Hist.:  The  Paulicians,  or  Maniclieean 
heretics,  who  came  to  Italy  from  Bulgaria  in  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  word  was  a  common  name  for  heretics 
generally ;  and  it  was  applied  by  married  priests  to 
those  who  opposed  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  as 
if  such  opposition  indicated  Manichieau  views. 
(Blunt.) 

Pat  -Sr-Ins.,  Pat  -Sr-lnes.,  s.  pi.   [PATBKINI.] 
Pt-te°r'-nil,  a.    [Fr.  paternel,  from  Low  Latin 
paternalis,   from    Lat.    paternus,    from  pater  =  a 
father;  Sp. paternal ;  Ital.vafernale.] 

1.  Of  or  pertain  ing  to  a  father;  becoming  or  be- 
fitting a  father ;  fatherly. 

"Shall  spend  their  days  In  joy  unblamed,  and  dwell 
Longtime  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  paternal  rule."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  24. 

2.  Received  or  derived  from  one's  father ;  heredi- 
tary. 

"  Their  small  paternal  field  of  corn.'* 

Drgden:  Horace,  ep.  li. 

pa-tar'-na-l-ly1 ,  adv.    [Eng.  paternal;  -ly.]  In  a 
paternal  manner ;  like  a  father. 
Pa-t5r  -nl-an,  ».  &  a.    [PATEBNIANI.] 

A.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  [PATEBNIANI.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
Puteruiani  or  their  tenets. 

Pa-tSr-nl-a -ni,  s.vl.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps 
from  (Deus)  Pater=(GoA)  the  Father.] 

Church  Hint.:  A  sect  of  Maniclm>ans,  condemned 
by  a  council  held  at  Rome  A.  D.  367.  They  held  that 
the  upper  and  intellectual  part  of  the  body  was 
created  by  God,  and  the  lower  and  sensual  part  by 
the  devil.  Called  also  Venustians,  from  their 
immorality. 

pa,-t5r  -nl-tf ,  8.  [Fr.  pafernite,  from  Lat.  pater- 
nitatem,acc.  of  paternitai,  from  p»frrniu= pater- 
nal ;  Sp. paternidad;  Ital.  paternfia.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  father  to  his  children  ;  father- 
hood, fathership. 

"The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  underwent 
no  other  dominion  than  imttrnity  and  eldership." — Ral- 
eigh. 

2.  Derivation  or  descent  from  a  father;  as,  the 
paternitti  of  a  child. 

3.  Authorship,  origin;  as,  the  paternity  of  a  book. 
"  The  paternity  of  these  novels  was  from  time  to  time 

warmly  disputed." — Simmonds. 

pa'-tSr-nBs-tSr,  «.    [Lat.  =  Our  Father.] 

1.  The<  Lord's  Prayer,  from  the  first  two  words  of 
the  Latin  version. 

"First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave  bead, 
And  thrice  a  Paternoster  say." 

Scott:  Olenflnlas. 

2.  Every  tenth  large  bead  in  the  rosary  used  by 
Roman  (  atholics  in  their  devotions.    At  this  they 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  at  the  intervening 
small  beads  an  Ave  Maria. 

3.  A  rosary. 

4.  In  Arch.:  A  kind  of  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
beads  used  in  baguettes,  astragals,  &c. 

5.  In  angling,  a  name  given  to  a  line  to  which 
hooks  are  attached  at  certain  intervals,  and  also 
leaden  beads  or  shot  to  sink  it.    (So  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  rosary.) 

*1T  In  a  paternoster  while :  While  one  could  say  a 
paternoster ;  in  a  minute ;  in  a  jiffy. 

"  All  thys  was  don,  as  men  say,  In  s  Paternotter  taule." 
—Potion  Letters,  i.  74. 

paternoster- pump, «.  A  chain-pump  (q.  v.).  So 
named  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  buttons 
on  the  chain  to  the  beads  of  the  rosary.  [CHAIN- 
PUMP.] 

paternoster- wheel,  8.   A  noria  (q.  v.). 

path.  8.  [A.  S.  pcedh,  padh;  cogn.with  Dut.pod; 
Ger.  p/od=a  path;  Lat.  pon»  =  (1)  a  path,  (2)  a 
bridge ;  Gr.po<o»=a  path ;  Sansc.  patha.  ] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  trodden  way ;  a  way  beaten  or  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  man  or  beast,  or  made  hard  by  wheels ;  an 
established  road  or  way ;  a  narrow  or  unimportant 
road :  a  passage,  a  footway. 

2.  The  way,  course,  or  track  taken  or  followed  by 
an  animal  or  other  object  in  the  air,  the  water,  or 
space ;  as,  thepath  of  a  meteor  in  the  sky ;  the  ixith 
of  a  fish  in  the  sea.    (Job  xxviii.  7.  i 

II.  Fig. :  A  course  of  life,  action,  procedure,  or 
conduct. 

path,  i'.  t.  &  i.    [PATH,«.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  walk  or  go  on ;  to  follow. 

"  PatMny  young  Henry's  unadvised  ways." 

Draytvii:  Humphrey  to  Elenor  Cobhttm. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  walk  or  go  abroad ;  to  travel. 


boil,     bo"y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    cell,     choruj,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -slon  -  shun;      -Uon,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


patban 

pit  -hin,  tubst.  [\  corruption  of  Afghan,  or  of 
ArHl>./a<ttA=toconquer(t).J 

r'thaot,:  A  person  of  Afghan  descent;  one  of  the 
four  groat  divisions  of  the  Indian  Mohammedans. 

pith  i  mat  Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  path  mat  ikta,  from 
pathi'ii'i  igriiit.  pu^mii(<J»)  =  sufforing.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  that  which  is  suffered;  designating 
•motion  or  that  which  is  suffered.  [PATHOS.] 
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pith  ft  154  Ic  al  If,  tide.  [Eng.  pathological; 
-/v.l  ID  a  pathologic  manner;  according  to  pa- 
thology. 

pa  thftl  6-gIst.  «.  [Eng.  patholog(y);  -urt.lOne 
who  studies  or  treats  of  pathology  ;  one  woo  in 
skilled  or  versed  in  pathology. 

pa  th61    6  g?,  ».     [Fr.  pathologie,   from  Greek 

<Ao»=8iifforing, 


pa,^^r^r^r^^J^^4^ 

Treatise,  pt  II.,  ch.  111.,  p.  888.  ited.  Science :  The  branch  which  treats  of  di 

pa  thit  Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  patMtique,  from  Latin 
patheticut;  (iT.pathitikoe,  from  pa<fco«=suffering.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Full  of  pathos ;  affecting  or  moving  the  feel- 
ings ;  moving,  affecting ;  exciting  pity,  sorrow,  grief, 
or  the  like. 

"  Every  youth  to  entertain  his  love    .    .    . 
Used  each  patheticke  phrase  that  serv'd  to  move." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  son.  69. 

2.  Expressive  of,  or  showing  passion  ;  passionate. 

B.  At  tubtt.:   The  style  or  manner  adapted  to 
awaken  the  passions,  especially  tender  emotions. 

pathetic-nerves, ».  pi. 

Anat.:  The  fourth  pair  of  cranial  nerves;  called 
also  trochlear  nerves.    [  PATHETICCS.  1 
pa  th«t   Ic  al,  <i.    [Eng.  pathetic ;  -oi.] 

1.  Pathetic,  affecting,  moving. 

2.  Passionate. 

pa  thSt  -Ic  al-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  pathetical;  -/».] 

1.  In  a  pathetic  manner;  so  as  to  excite  emotion ; 
affect  ingly. 

"  No  nation  ever  called  so  pathetically  on  the  corapaa- 
aion  of  all  its  neighbors." — Burke:  Let.  to  a  Member  of 
the  Hat.  Assembly. 

2.  Passionately. 

"The  principal  point    .    .    .    was  reserved  to  the  last, 
id  pathetically  though    briefly  avouched." — Jackson: 


tMvtne  Essence  and  Attributes,  lik.  ii  .  g  2. 

pa  thet   Ic  al  ness,  «.    [Eng.  pathetical;  -ness.] 
Tfit'  quality  or  state  of  being  pathetic  ;  pathos. 
"The  pathetifalness,   grace,   and   dignity  of   the  «en- 
li  Sacred  Classics,  i.  339. 


pa-thSt  -I-cfig,  *.    [PATHETIC.] 

Anal,:  The  fourth  nerve;  it  is  purely  motor,  and 
only  supplies  the  trochlearu  or,  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eyeball. 

path  -St  Isrn,  «.  [Greek  pa(ho«=suffering.]  A 
name  for  mesmerism. 

path  -fly,  «.  [F.ng.  path,  and/ty,  s.J  A  fly  found 
on  footpaths.  (  Worcester.) 

tp&th  -Ic,  *.  An.  [Lat.  pathicut;  Gr.  pathikos, 
from  pa<fco»=  suffering.] 

A.  Assubnt.:  A  male  that  submits  to  the  crime 
against  nature;  a  catamite,  an  ingle. 

"And  was  the  noted  pathic  of  his  time. 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  1.  2. 

B.  At  adj.  :  Suffering. 

path  leas,  i/cd.  (  Eng.  path;  -lest.]  Havingno 
path  or  road  ;  untrodden,  impenetrable. 

"There  is*  plaamire  In  the  pathle  s*  woods, 
There  Is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore." 

Hymn:  Chilile  Harold,  vl.  178. 

path  nage  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [PAXNAOE.] 

pith  6  gS  net    Ic,  «.    [Eng.  pnthogen(u)  ;  -etic.] 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  pathogeny;  producing  or 

generating  disease. 

pith  6  gSn  Ic,  .i.lj.  [Eng.  pitthogen(ii)  ;  -ic.] 
Too  same  as  PATHOOENETIC  (q.v.). 

pa  th6g  -in-y,*.  [ttr.  pu//ioa=suffering;  gennao 
=  to  produce.] 

Mctl.  :  That  branch  of  pathologj-  which  relates  to 
the  generation  and  development  of  disease  ;  pathog- 
ony. 

pith  og  nftm  Ic,  a.  [Kng.  pnthngnom(y)  ;  -ic.] 
The  Hume  as  PATUOONOMOMC  (q.  v.). 

"Sometimes  a  flood  of  tears  relieves  those  pathognomte 
•ymptoms."—  Cogam  On  the  fasstons,  ch.  II. 

pa  tb5g  no  mftn  lc,a.  [Gr.  pathogn<~imonikot= 
gkilloil  in  juilKinu  of  symptoms  i.f  duiease:pa(ho«= 
Buffering,  and  p>u~»n<mi'Ko<=ex]M'rienced,  skilled; 
j//i",t,i/  to  know.] 

Pathol.:  Characteristic  of  a  disease.  A  pathog- 
nomonic  symptom  is  onowhich,  without  fall,  enable* 
a  physician  to  recoguize  a  malady. 

pa  th6g  -n6  mf  ,  «.  [Gr.  pafho«=niffi<ring,  feel- 
ing; ^nont^=siguincation.]  Expression  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  the  science  of  the  signs  by  which  human 
passions  are  indicated. 

pa  thflg  6n  f,  >.    [PATHOOENT.] 

pith  6  16g  Ic,  pith  6  l&g  Ic  al,  a.  [F.ncli-h 
patholoo.(y);  -ic,  -teal;  Fr.  pathohgique.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pathology. 


. 

ease.  It  invcstigaU-s  its  predisposing  and  existing 
canae,  its  characteristic  symptoms,  audits  progress 
from  first  to  last.  Sometimes  this  is  called  Internal 
Pathology,  while  External  or  Surgical  Pathology 
treats  01  those  lesions  or  deformities  which  require 
surgical  treatment  for  their  removal.  Another 
division  is  into  Human  Pathology,  which  occupies 
itself  with  the  diseases  of  man,  and  Comparative 
Pathology,  which  makes  comparison  between  the 
diseases  of  man  and  those  of  the  inferior  animals. 
Vegetable  Pathology  treats  of  the  diseases  of 
plants. 

*P»-th5m  -S-trf,  «.  [Gr.  pa<fco»=suffering.  and 
m«tro!i=a  measure.]  The  rneasureormeasurement 
of  Buffering;  the  perception  or  distinction  of 
various  kinds  of  suffering. 

pith  6  p<B  -I-a,  '•  [Gr.  pathopiia,  from  pathot= 
Buffering,  andpoieu=tomake.l 

Rhet.:  A  speech,  or  figure  of  speech,  designed  to 
move  the  passions. 

pa  thos,  «.  [Gr.,  from  pathe  in,  2d  aor.  iufln.  of 
patcho=  to  suffer.]  Passion;  that  quality,  attribute, 
or  element  which  excites  emotions  and  passions  ; 
especially  that  which  excites  the  tender  feelings  or 
emotions,  as  pity,  compassion,  4c.  ;  a  power  or 
quality  which  touches  the  feeliugs. 

"There  was  a  pathos  in  this  lay." 

Moore:  Light  uj  the  Harem. 

path    Way,  ».    [Eng.  path,  and  tea]/.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  path,  a  road;  a  beaten  track;  a  foot- 
path. 

"  We  tread  the  pathway  arm  In  arm." 

Scott    Bridal  of  Triermain,  til.     (Introd.) 

2.  Fig,  :  A  path  or  course  of  life,  action,  or  con 
duct. 

"  They  cannot  turn  a  man  out  of  the  pathway  of  vir- 
tue."— Xorth.-  Plutarch,  p.  1010. 

*pit'-I-ble,  a.  |  Latin  pufihi'I/fl,  from  pallor—  to 
suffer.]  Sufferablo,  tolerable,  endurable. 

tpa-tlb  -n  lar-?,  o.  [Lat.pa«6uJum  =  a  gallows; 
Fr.  patibulaire.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
gallows  or  execution.  Shaped  like  a  gallows. 

"  Bestrides  with  its  patibulnry  fork  the  pit  of  bottomless 
terror."  —  Carlvlr:  Diamond  Xecklace,  ch.  xvl. 

tpa-tlb  u-lit-6d,  a.  [Latin  p<i/i'/m(uni  =  a  gal" 
lows.]  Executed  on  a  gallows  ;  hanged. 

pa  tiense  (tl  as  sh),  *pa-cl  ence,  «.  [French 
patience,  f  rom  Lat.pafienfiu,  from  p«f*V««  =  pntient 
(q.  v.)  ;  op.  &  Port,  paciencia  ;  Ital.  pazienza.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or    state    of   being   patient;   the 
power  or  capacity  of  enduring  pain  or  labor  ;  phys- 
ical endurance. 

2.  That  quality  or  state  of  mind  which  enables  a 
person  to  meet  affliction,  trouble,  calamity,  provo- 
cation,^., with  calmness  and  composure  ;  endur- 
ance without  murmuring  or  fretfuluess. 

"  That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  —  jxitirncr, 
la  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts." 

>v,,  1  1.  '.-/...  Richard  II.,  i,  i 

3.  Freedom     from    discontent     or     peevishness; 
quiet;  perseverance  in  waiting  for  anything. 

"  I'titifnce!  The  statue  is  but  newly  fixed." 

Shaketp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  8. 

4.  Indulgence,  forbearance,  leniency,  long-suffer- 
ing. 

"Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  puy  thee  all."  — 
Matthew  xviii.  26. 

*5.  Permission,  sufferance. 

"  They  stay  upon  your  patience." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  111.  J. 

6.  Perseverance  in  action  or  exertion. 
"He  learnt  with  patt«*oe,  and  with  meeknew  taught." 

llarte. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  J!"/.:  Rumex  patitntia,  so  called  from  the  slow- 
MHof  its  operation  as  a  medicine.    It  is  used  on  the 
Contini'iit  as  a  spinach-plant. 

2.  Card*:  A  game  at  cards,  played  by  one  person. 
patience-dock,  ». 

But.:  Polygonum  bMorta;  (2)   [PATIENCE,  II.  1]. 

pi  tlent  (tl  as  ab),  *pa  cl  ent,  a.  &  «.  [Fr. 
patient,  from  Lat.  pattens,  pr.  par.  of  patior—to 
suffer,  to  endure  ;  Sp.  paciente  ;  Ital.  patiente.] 


patren 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Able  physically  to  bearor  endure  pain  or-iiflVr- 
ing;  capable  of  bearing,  enduring,  or  snpiMirtiiiK 
pain,  trial,  suffering,  or  adversity  without  mur- 
muring or  f rotfulness :  calm,  composed. 

2.  Able  to  bear  or  endure ;  proof  against;  capable 
of  enduring  or  standing.    (Followed  by  of  before 
that  which  is  endured.) 

3.  Calm,  composed;  not  hasty  or  impetuous. 

"  Be  patient,  prince* ;   you  do  know,  these  fit* 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary." 

Shake*!,. .    Uenry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  IT.  4. 

4.  Indulgent,  lenient,  long-suffering;   not  easily 
provoked ;  not  revengeful  against  injuries. 

"Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  support  the  weak,  bo 
patient  toward  all  men. — 1  Thessalonians  v.  14. 

5.  Persevering  or  constant  in  action  or  exertion ; 
calmly  diligent. 

"Whatever  I  hare  done  i»  due  to  patient  thought."— 
Newton. 

B.  Aatubtlantive: 

*1.  One  who  or  that  which  receives  impression* 
from  external  agents. 

"The  iron  la  the  patient  or  the  subject  of  passion,  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  because  it  receives  the  operation  of 
the  agent."—  Watts. 

Z.  Specif.:  One  who  suffers  from  a  diseaseor  indis- 
position ;  one  who  is  under  medical  treatment ;  a 
sick  person. 

"In  medical  language,  a  person  oppressed  with  disease 
is  called  a  patient,  or  an  involuntary  sufferer." — Coyan: 
On  the  Passions,  oh.  i. 

•pa  -tient  (tl  as  sh),  v.  t.    [PATIENT,  o.]  To  com- 
pose, to  calm.    (Used  with  a  reflexive  pronoun.) 
"  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me." 

Shakesp.:  Titos  Andronlcus,  1.  11. 

pi  tlent-l?  (tl  as  sh),  * pa-cl-ent-11,  *pa 
tlent-llche,  adv.  [Eug.  patient;  -li/.\ 

1.  In  a  patient  manner;  with  calmnessor  compos- 
ure; without  discontent  or  murmuring. 

"  I  could  endure 

Chains  nowhere  patiently  ,  ami  chains  at  home 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all." 

Cowper:  Talk,  v.  47H. 

2.  Calmly ;   tranquilly ;   without  undue  haste  or 
impetuosity ;  quietly. 

"If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  \iyhC. «  Dream,  li.  1. 

3.  With    indulgence   or    leniency;    indulgently, 
leniently* 

4.  With  quiet  perseverance  or  diligence. 

pit  -1-16,  ».    [PUTELI.] 
pat  In,  pat  ine, ».    [PATES.] 
pa  tl   na,  «.    |  Lat.    a  pan,  a   di.-li.   a  kind  of 
calce,  from  pa/eo— to  lie  open.] 

1.  A  bowl  of  metal  or  earthenware;  a  patella. 

2.  The  green  a?rugo,  or  rust,  which  covers  ancient 
bronzes  and  metals,  and  which,  being  one  great 
proof  of  age,  has  often  been  fraudulently  imitated 
by  forgers  of   antiques,  by  the  action  of    acetic 
acid. 

•patlsh,  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.]    To  bargain,  to  stipulate. 
"The  money  .  .  .  patlxhed  for  his  raunsome." — I'tlnll. 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  293. 

pit  -I-tar,  ».  [Lat.=ho  suffers,  3d  pers.  sing, 
pres.  indie,  of  paftor=to  suffer.] 

Eccle».:  The  mark  by  which  theabsenceof  a  preb- 
endary from  choir,  either  by  sickness  or  leave, 
was  denoted.  In  either  case  he  did  not  forfeit  any 
of  his  revenue. 

pit  -If,  adv.  [English  pat,  a;  -l«.|  In  a  pat 
manner;  fitly,  exactly,  conveniently,  appropri- 
ately. 

•pat  ma  w8rt,  tubtt.  [From  patma,  the  native 
name  of  Rafflesia  patma,  and  Eng.  wort.\ 

Botany  (pi. I :  A  name  proposed  by  Lindley  for 
Rafllosiacea?,  but  ultimately  altered  to  RafHosiads. 

pat  ness,  t.  [Eng.  put,  a. ;  -new.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pat;  fitness,  exactness,  appro- 
priateness. 

patois  (as  pat  -wa), «.  [Fr.]  A  dialect  peculiar 
to  a  rural  ifistrict.  or  to  uneducated  persons;  a 
provincial  dialect;  broken  language. 

"Joe,  the  cook,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  under- 
stood not  a  word  of  Gaelic,  had  many  an  altercation  with 
the  men,  most  of  whom  knew  little  English,  and  none  of 
whom  could  comprehend  Joe's  particular  patotM."— Field, 
April  4,  18X6. 

pa  ton    fee,  n.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  cross  which  ha 
ends  of  the  arms  similar  to  what  they  are  when 
floury. 

•pa  trelle,  'pay-tre!,  «.  [Lat.  pectorale,  from 
pecfiw=tlie  breast.]  A  pectoral  (q.  v.). 

•patren,  p.  i.    [PATTER  (2),  t'.] 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,     w«t.     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    lire,    sir,     marine;    gft,    pdt. 
or.     were,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mote,     cttb,     cure,    unite,     cur.     rale,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     09  = «;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 
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patrial 

pa  tri  al,  a.  &«.  [Latin  pa<rtu«= belonging  to 
one's  native  laud,  from  patrt'a=one's  native  land, 
from  pater  (gonit.  pa<ri«)=a  father.] 

A.  As  adject  i  cr : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or    pertaining    to    a    fatln-r; 
paternal. 

2.  Gram.;  Pertaining   or    relating  to   a    family, 
race,  or  luie  of  descent ;  denoting  a  race  or  family. 
(Applied  to  a  cortain  class  of  words.) 

B.  AK  subitt.:  A  noun  derived  from  tho  name  of  a 
count  iv,  and  denoting  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  it. 

pa  trl-arcb,  *pa-trl  arche,  *pat  rl  arke,  «. 
[I  r.  patriarche,  from  Lat.  patriarcha,  palriarches ; 
Gr.  pa(riarcW«=the  father  of  a  race,  from  patrin  — 
lineage,  and  arche= rule ;  archo= to  rule;  Sp.A  Ital. 
pafrmrca.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  father  and  ruler  of  a  family ;  one  who 
>verns  his  family  or  descendants  by  paternal  right, 
he  term  is  usually  applied  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 

Jacob,  and  his  sons,  or  the  heads  of  families  before 
the  Hood. 

2.  A  venerable  old  man ;  the  oldest  member  of  a 
family  or  community. 

H.  Tho  oldest  member  of  a  class ;  anything  of  ex- 
treme antiquity. 

II.  Kccles.  <t  Church  Hist. :  The  highest  grade  in 
tho  hierarchy  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  the  See  of 
Romo  excoptod.  Tho  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of 
Alexandria,  Rome,  ana  Antioch  over  their  respective 
provinces  is  recognized  by  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  (A.  D.  325).  The  title  came  into  use 
in  tho  fifth  century.  In  tho  fourth  Constantinople 
and  in  the  fifth  Jorsualom  occupied  the  position  of 

}>atriarchates.  Those  eastern  sees  have  long  been 
ost  to  the  Latin  Church,  which  admits  a  Maronite, 
a  Melchito,  and  a  Syrian  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  a 
Patriarch  of  Cilicia,  of  tho  Armenian,  and  a  Patri- 
arch of  Babylon,  of  the  Chaldean  rite.  There  are 
also  throe  minor  Patriarchs  in  the  Western  Church, 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  the  prelate  of  tho  high- 
est rank  in  tho  church  of  Spain,  the  Patriarch  of 
Lisbon,  aud  tho  Patriarch  of  Venice. 

pa  trl  ar   Chal,  a.     [Fr.,  from  patriarch*  =  a 
patriarch  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  patriarch  or  patriarchs ; 
possessed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs ;  as,  patriarchal 
authority. 

"  Nor  owned  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name." 

Scutt:  Laila  of  the  Lake,  vl.  8. 

2.  Like  or  resembling  a  patriarch  ;  venerable. 

"  Such  drowsy  sedentary  souls  have  they, 
Who  would  to  patriarchal  years  live  on." 

Xorris. 

3.  Subject  to  a  patriarch. 

4.  Anthrop.:  Having  the  father  as  the  In  •.•id  of 
the  family,  and  each  family  constituting  an  inde- 
pendent social  unit. 

"  Within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  Esquimaux  are 
patriarchal,  the  father  being  head  of  the  family,  and 
descent  and  inheritance  following  the  male  line." — 
Athnurum,  Oct.  4,  1884. 

patriarchal-cross, «. 

Her.:  A  cross  in  which  tho  shaft  is  twice  crossed, 
tho  lower  arms  being  longer  than  the  upper. 

patriarchal-dispensation,  *. 

Theol.:  The  dispensation  of  God's  grace  under 
which  the  patriarchs  lived.  It  extended  from  the 
Fall  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  or  to  the  promulgation 
of  tho  Law  on  Sinai,  when  the  Jewish  dispensation 
began.  Each  patriarch  was  the  priest  of  his  own 
household ;  worship  might  be  offered  anywhere ; 
sacrifice  existod,  but  not  the  extensive  and  burden- 
some ritual  of  Judaism. 

pa  -trl  arch-ate,  ».    [Fr.  patriarchate 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch. 
"  They  thought  of  nothing  but  to  have  great  families. 

that  their  own  relations  might  swell  up  to  a  patriarchate. 
— fip.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 

2.  The  residence  of  a  patriarch. 

pa  -trl-arch-d6m,  ».  [English  patriarch;  -dom.] 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch ;  a  patri- 
archate. 

pa  trl- arch  ess,  s.  [Eng.  patriarch;  -ess.~\  A 
female  head  of  a  family.  (Fuller.) 

pa-trl  arch  Ic,  *pa-trl  arch  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
pfitriarchiciis;  Greek  patriarchikos.]  The  same  as 
PATRIARCHAL  (q.  v.). 

pa -trl-arch-I§m,  ».  [English  patriarch;  -ism.] 
<iiiv(>rnment  by  a  patriarch,  or  head  of  a  family, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  ruler  and  priest. 

"The  zeal  of  these  eats  t' other's patrinrchisms." 

Brnmf:  To  his  Kei\  Friend  Dr.  S. 

Bi'-trl-arch-shlp,  ».  [Eng.  patriarch;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch ;  a  patri- 
archate. 
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pa   trl-arch  J1,  s.    [«r.  patriarchia.] 

1.  A  patriarchship,  a  patriarchate. 

"  Touching  the  precedence  of  metropolitan*  belonging 
to  that  patriarchy." — Brerewood. 

2.  The  system  of  government  by  patriarchs. 

pa  trl  -clan,  a.  &».  [Fr.  patricien;  Lat.  patri- 
cius,  from  pater  (genit.  pa<ru)=a  father;  op.  & 
Port,  patricio;  Ital. patrizio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  patri- 
cians ;  pertaining  to  a  person  of  noble  blood ;  sena- 
torial, wealthy ;  not  plebeian. 

"  The  government  would  have  been  entirely  in  patri- 
cian hands." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  Roman  senator. 

"  The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can 
be  found  in  any  age  or  country  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians."— OINxnti  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xvil. 

2.  A  person  of  noble  birth ;  a  nobleman ;  a  wealthy 
noble. 

3.  One  who  is  familiar  with  thn  writings  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  church ;  one  versed  in  patristic 
learning. 

II  The  Roman  patricians  consisted  of  about  three 
hundred  gentes,  houses,  or  clans,  who,  descending 
from  the  first  Roman  senators,  constituted  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  city  and  territory.  To  those  were 
gradually  added  many  individuals  adopted  into  the 
gentes,  and  the  descendants  of  both  classes.  Each 
of  the  gentes  had  a  common  name.  They  were  sub- 
divided into  families.  At  first  the  patricians 
monopolized  all  high  offices  in  the  state,  but  after 
political  contests  with  the  plebeians,  lasting  for 
centuries,  Licinins  (B.  C.  365)  carried  bis  rogation, 
by  which  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  consulate, 
and  to  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  books. 

Pa-trlg-I-a  -nl.  s.  pi.    [See  dof.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  Manicheean  sect,  the  followers  of 
one  Patricins,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. They  probably^  arose  in  the  fourth  century. 
They  taught  that  suicide  was  lawful,  since  man's 
body  was  the  work  of  tho  devil.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius. 

pa.  trl  -Clan  Ism,  ».  [English  patrician;  -ism.] 
The  rank  or  character  of  patricians. 

pa-trie  -I-ate  (c  as  sh),  s.  [PATRICIAN.]  Tho 
aristocracy  collectively,  or  as  a  class. 

41 A  rapid  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  the  imperial  patrici- 
ate."— Disraeli:  Lothair,  ch.  xxv. 

pat  rl  9ld'-al,  a.  [Eng.  patricid(e) ;  -a/.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  patricide  or  parricide;  parricidal. 

pat  -rl-9ide,  subst.  [Lat.  pater  (genit.  patris)  = 
a  father;  ccedo  (in  comp.  ci<fo)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  Tho  murder  of  a  father;  parricide. 

2.  Tho  murderer  of  a  father ;  a  parricide. 

•pat  -rick,  «p§r  -trick,  ».  [O.  Fr.  perfru-;  Fr. 
perdrije,  from  Lat.  perdix.]  A  partridge  (q.  v.). 

pat    rl-c6,  «.    [Gypsy  lang.]    A  gypsy  priest. 

pat  rl  m6  -nl-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  patrimoni- 
alis,  from  pafrim07iiw»t=patrimony  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  patrimonial:  Ital.  patrimonial?.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  patrimony;  possessed  or  held  by  in- 
heritance; inherited  from  ancestors  i  hereditary, 
"My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  867. 

IT  In  England,  patrimonial  (or  hereditary)  juris- 
diction: Tho  jurisdiction  exercised  by  a  person 
over  others  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  as  owner  of 
an  estate. 

pat-rl-md'-nl-al-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  patrimonial; 
•'.v.  I  By  way  of  patrimony ;  by  inheritance. 

pat  rl-mbn-jf,  *pat-rl-mon  le,  *pat-rl- 
moigne,  subit.  [Fr.  patrimoine,  from  Latin  patri- 
monium,  from  pater  (gonit.  pa?ri»)=a  father;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  patrimonio.] 

1.  An  estate  or  right  inherited  from  one's  ances- 
tors; an  estate  which  descends  by  inheritance;  a 
paternal  inheritance;  heritage. 

"Challenge  to  ourselves  our  portions  due 
Of  all  thepatrfmonfe." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

2.  In   England,  the  endowment  of  a  church  or 
religious  house;  a  church  estate  or  endowment. 

3.  A  boquest,  a  legacy. 

"Thepa/rt»iorif/  of  knowledge  which  was  left  us  by  our 
forefathers." — Burke:  On  the  French  Kerolutton. 

IT  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter:  The  States  of  the 
Church ;  the  territory  formerly  subject  to  the  Pope 
as  a  temporal  sovereign. 

pat-rin  He,  s.  [After  Leonhard  von  Patrin; 
suff.  -ite  (Min  ).] 

Min. :  Tho  same  as  AIKINITE  (q.  v.). 

pa-trl  6t,  pat-rl-ftt,  s.&a.  [Fr.  patriote,  from 
Low  Lat.  patriota=ta  native,  from  Gr.  pa?r/(>^c«=a 
fellow-countryman,  from  pafrto8=belonging  to 
one's  father,  hereditary,  from pa/cr=a  fatht-r;  S|>. 
&  Ital.  patriota—a  patriot.] 


patrociny 


A.  As  subst. :  One  who  loves  his  fatherland ;  one 
who  is  zealous  in  defending  nncl  supporting  the 
cause  or  interests  of  his  count  ry. 

"Patriots  have  toil'd,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly."  Vowper:  Talk,  i.  104. 

B.  A»  adj. :  Devoted  to  tlie  interests  and  welfare 
of  one's  country  ;  patriotic,  loyal. 

"  To  see  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause. 
Bat  that  theycutch  at  popular  applaufle.  ' 

Cowprr:  fable  Talk,  148. 

•pa  -trl  ot-Sss,  'pat  -rl  6t  8ss, ».  I Eng. patriot; 
•ess.]  A  female  patriot.  (Carlyle:  French  Ktvol., 
I>t.  ii..  bk.  iv.,  cb.  a..) 

pa-trl  6t -Ic,  pit-rl  6t -Ic,  'pa-trl  5t -Ic  al, 
*pat-rl-6f-Ie-al.  a.  [Fr.  patriotique,  from  Low 
Cat.  patriotinu,  from  Or.  patriOtikos ;  8p.  patrio- 
tico;  Ital.  patriottico.] 

1.  Devoted  to  thn  interests  and  welfare  of  one's 
country ;  actuated  by  patriotism  or  love  of  one's 
fatherland. 

"  Guard  what  you  say;  the  patriotic  tribe 
Mil!  sneer,  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe." 

t  ,"cfrr    Table  Talk,  83. 

2.  Characterized  or  actuated   by   love   of  one's 
country. 

"They  may  give  a  sensible  aud  patriotic  Tote." — Oo. 
ierver,  Nov.  15,  1885. 

pa-trl  8t -Ic-al-lf,    pat  rl  6t  -Ic  al-ljf,    adv. 

[  Km,'! Hi  patriotical;  -/</.  |    In  a  patriotic  manner; 
like  a  patriot* 

"The  opposition,  whether  patriotically  or  factionsly, 
contend,  that  the  ministers  had  been  oblivious  of  the 
national  glory."— Burke:  Kegictde  Peace,  let.  3. 

pa -trl-6t  Ism,  pat  -rl  6t  Ism,  ».  [Fr.pafrtof- 
isint;  Sp.  patriotismo ;  Ital.  patriottismo.] 

1.  Love  of  one's  fatherland ;  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  one's  country ;  the  passion 
which  aims  to  serve  one's  country  and  to  maintain 
its  laws  and  institutions. 

"Patriotism  muKt  be  founded  in  great  principles,  and 
supported  by  great  virtues."  —  Bolinobrokt::  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  Kino. 

2.  Patriots  collectively  or  as  a  class. 

Pa-trl  pas  si  an,  ».  [Lat.  pu(rr=a  father,  and 
p<usus,  pa.  par.  of  par<or=to  suffer.] 

Church  Hint.:  One  who  hold  either  of  the  forms 
of  Patripassianlsm  (q.v.).  [MONAECHIAN,  B.] 

Pa  trl-pas  si  an-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  Patripassian; 
•ism.] 

Church  HM. :  The  teaching  that  God  the  Father 
became  incarnate,  and  suffered  for  the  redemption 
of  man.  It  may  be  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Substituting, 
in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  one  undistinguished 
God  for  the  divine  nature  of  the  Word  ;  (2)  attrib- 
uting passibility  to  the  Godhead.  The  former 
view  was  held  by  the  NoBtians,  Praxeans,  and 
Sabellians;  and  Pearson  rx>ints  out  that  the  doc- 
trine is  involved  in  Arianism,  as  it  is  also  in  Apol- 
linarian  teaching. 

pa -trlst,  «.  [PATRISTIC.)  One  who  is  versed  in 
patristic  learning.  [PATRICIAN,  B.  3.J 

pa  trlst  Ic,  pa  trlst  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Fr.  patris- 
tique,  from  Lat.  pater  (genit.  pntris)  =  a  father.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Church. 

"In  the  patristic-  writings."  —  H.  B.  Wilson:  The 
National  Church. 

patristic-theology,  «.  The  same  as  PATBISTICS 
(q.v.). 

pa-trlBt i-IC-al-lf ,  ado.  [Eog.patristical;  -ly.] 
In  a  patristic  manner;  after  the  manner  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

pa-trls -tlCS,  s.  [PATRIOTIC.]  That  branch  of 
theology  which  is  more  particularly  concerned  with 
or  based  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  fathers. 

*pa'-trl-zate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  patrisso.  from  pater 
(g«nit.  patri») =a  father.  |  To  take  after  or  follow 
the  example  of  one's  father. 

"  Conjuring  him,  by  the  cogent  arguments  of  example 
and  rule,  to  patrizate." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Hartfordshire. 

*pa-tr5$  -I-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  patrocinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  pa/rocinor,  from  pafroct'm'um=patronage, 
from  patrcmt«=patron,  from  pater  (genit.  patri»)  = 
a  father ;  Sp.  &  Port.patrocfnar;  O.  Fr.pafrociner.] 
To  patronize. 

"Preach  it  up,  patroclnate  it."  —  Vrquhart:  Rabelais, 
bk.  Ui.,  ch.  v. 

*pa-tr8c-l-na  -tion,  «.  [PATROCINATE.]  Patron- 
age, countenance,  support. 

"Where  the  case  is  fonle,  abhor  theporrocinafion." — 
Bp.  Uall:  Works,  li.  881. 

*pa-tr6$  -In-f,  «.  [Latin  pafrocim'um.]  [PA- 
TEOCINATE.]  Patronage,  patrocination.  . 

'"Tis  a  vain  religion  which  gives  patrociny  to  wicked 
ness." — H'arburtvii:  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  240. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  t 
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patrol 


pa  trol  ,  pa  trdle',  *pa  trdll ,  ».  [Fr.  pafrou/He 
=  a  trumping  about,  a  p.-itrol ;  i>ntrouiller=  to  pad- 
dle about,  to  patrol ;  from  O.  Kr.  ;«i/i',  Fr.  paff?= 
(lie  paw.  the  fixit ;  Sp.  pafru/(a  =  a  patrol,  jxttrvUar 
=  to  patrol;  Italian  pattwjli<i.  =  u  patrol;  Port. pa- 

1.  if  i/. :  A  walking  or  marching  round  of  a  guard 
in  the  night  to  watch  and  observe  what  pusses,  and 
to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  camp  or  other 
place. 

"  Being  then  upon  patrol, 
With  noit*e  alone  beat  off  the  Gaul." 

llullrr:  lludibras.  li.  S. 

2.  The  men  on  guard  who  go  the  rounds  in  tho 
night :  a  detachment  whose  duty  it  is  to  patrol. 

3.  A  policeman  whose  fluty  it  is  to  patrol  a  certain 
district  or  beat  for  the  protection  of  property  and 
to  preserve  tho  peace. 

patrol-fleet,  *.  A  number  of  war  vessels  of  a 
country  assigned  to  the  duty  of  protecting  property 
or  enforcing  the  law  in  certain  districts;  as  in  the 
matter  of  preventing  the  unlawful  taking  of  seals 
in  BehringHea. 

"  The  American  patrol-fleet,  consisting  of  the  flagships 
Mohican  and  Yorklown,  Adams,  Albatross,  Alert  aud 
Thomas  Oorwin,  sailed  for  Behring  Sea  this  morning. 
The  Mohican  and  Albatross  will  follow  the  coast  line  and 
the  other  vessels  will  keep  ont  at  sea.  The  fleet  will  ren- 
dezvous at  Unalasta ,"— Chicago  Evening  Journal,  May  17, 
18M. 

patrol-man,  8.   A  patrol. 

"At  the  beginning  of  each  watch  two  men  set  ont  from 
the  station  on  patrol  duty  and  follow  their  beats  to  the 
right  and  left  respectively  until  they  meet  the  patrol-men 
from  the  adjacent  stations." — Scrtbner's  Magazine,  Jan., 
1880,  p.  323. 

patrol- wagon, ».  A  wagon  used  by  police  officers 
of  n  city  to  convey  arrested  persons  to  tho  police 
stations. 

pvtrfil,  v.  I.  &.  t.    [PATROL,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison ;  to  ful- 
fill tho  duties  of,  or  act  as,  a  patrol. 

"  These  on  t-guards  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad 
And,  still  patrolling,  beat  the  neighboring  road." 
Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  perambulate  a  certain  beat,  as  a  policeman. 

B.  Trans. :  To  perambulate  as  a  patrol;  to  go 
round  as  a  patrol  or  guard. 

"  The>  police  patrolled  the  street*." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

»pa-trSl  -Iftt-Ism,  ».  [Fr.  patrouillotisme.]  A 
system  of  military  police  or  patrol. 

"Patrollotism  is  strong ;  bnt  death  by  starvation  ...  is 
•tronger." — Carlyle:  French  Kevot.,  pt.  t.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  iii. 

pa  tr6n, ».  it  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pat ronum,  accus. 
of  pofronu»=a  patron ;  from  pafer  (gen.  pofri»)  =  a 
fatlier;  Late  Or.  patrdn,  patronos;  Sp.  patron; 
Ital.  pafrem*,  padrone ;  Port,  pafrono.] 

A.  Assulmtantivr: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Ono  who  patronizes,  supports,  protects,  orcoun- 
tenancoa  a  person  or  a  work ;  an  advocate,  a  sup- 
porter, a  favorer. 

"  Whom  I  have  ever  honored  as  my  king    .    .    . 
As  my  groat  patntn  thought  on  in  my  prayers." 

Shaketp.:  Lear,  I,  I. 

2.  A  patron-saint  (q.  v.). 

8.  Eng.  law:  One  who  has  tho  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  ono  who  holds  the 
«ift  or  disposition  of  a  benotice. 

"Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  living,  the  patron  Is  bound  to 
present  within  six  calendar  months,  otherwise  it  will  lapse 
to  the  bishop. "—Hlackslone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

*4,  One  who  had  the  right  of  presenting  a  paro- 
chial minister  to  a  vacant  charge.  (Mro/rh.) 

•5.  Tho  commander  of  a  small  vessel  or  passage- 
boat  ;  one  who  steers  a  ship's  long-boat. 

*6.  A  case  to  hold  pistol  cartridges. 

•7.  A  pattern,  a  model,  an  example. 

"Which  priests  serve  vnto  the  pafron  and  shadow  of 
heavenly  thing*."—  Hebrew  vlii.  5.  (1BS9.) 

8.  A  kind  of  fish. 

"Lobflten  .  .  .  flocks,  pikes,  dick-puddocks,  and 
patron  flsh."— exploits  of  Witt  Willie,  p.  4. 

II.  Roman  History  : 

1.  Ono  who  bad  manumitted  a  slave  (Mart.  vi. 
28.29)  between  whom  and  his  manumissor  a  new 
relation  was  created,  tho  freedman  owing  his  for- 
mer master  the  obedience  of  a  son,  and  the  patron 
assuming  many  of   tho  rights   which   tho  patria 
p<ite»tas  convoyed.    [CLIENT,  II.] 

2.  A  member  of  any  distinguished  house  chosen 
by  a  citizen  who  stood  in  need  of  a  protector. 

"Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong  beware  the 
patron's  ire."  Macaulay:  Virginia. 

3.  Any  distinguished  Roman  who  watched  over 
tho  interests  of  subject  states  or  cities.    (Cicero: 
de(jff.,i.\l.) 
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4.  An  advocate,  a  pleadrir,  with  duties  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  of  a  barrister.  (Mart.:  i.  98, 99.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Affording  tutelary  aid ;  tutelary. 

patron-saint,  >. 

Eccles. :  The  saint  under  whose  invocation  coun- 
tries, churches,  religious  houses  or  societies,  or 
individuals  are  placed.  The  patron  of  a  place  is 
chosen  by  tho  people  with  the  consent  of  tho  clergy ; 
and  of  a  church  by  the  founder.  There  cannot  be 
more  than  one  principal  patron  of  a  country  or 
church  unless  by  Apostolic  indult.  [TITULAR,  0.] 

*p4'-tr8n,  t>.  t.  [PATRON,  ».]  To  act  the  part  of 
a  patron  to ;  to  patronize. 

"A  good  cause  need  not  be  patroned  by  passion." — 
Browne:  Bellgio  Medial,  §  5. 

pat  -  ron  age  (age  as  Ig) ,  «.  [O.  Fr.  patronnage ; 
Fr.  patronage ;  from  Lat.pucronafu*,  from patronia 
=  a  patron.] 

1.  The  act  of  patronizing,  countenancing,  or  sup- 
porting; countenance,  favor,  support;  encourage- 
ment of  a  person  or  work. 

"  Nor  anything  doth  add  more  estimation  to  true 
nobilitye  then  patronage  of  learning." — Drant:  Horace. 
(Dedic.) 

2.  Guardianship ;  tutelary  care,  as  of  a  saint. 
"From  certain  passages  of  the    poets,  several    ships 

made  choice  of  some  god  or  other  for  their  guardians,  as 
among  the  Roman  Catholicks  every  vessel  is  recom- 
mended to  the  patronage  of  some  particular  saint."— 
Addison. 

3.  Tho  right  of  presentation  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice;  the  right  or  title  of  a  patron  of  a  living. 
(English  Ecclesiastical  Law.) 

"  The  patronage  can  be  only  conveyed  by  operation  of 
law,  viz.,  by  writing  under  seal,  which  is  evidence  of  an 
invisible  mental  transfer." — Itlackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  2. 

4.  Tho  right  of  appointment  to  subordinate  polit- 
ical offices. 

"The  President  has  a  vast  amount  of  patronage." — 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  July  SO,  1884. 

IT  Arms  of  Patronage : 
Heraldry : 

1.  Arms  worn  by  tho  lesser  gentry  which  were 
derived  from  tho  arms  of  tho  greater;  arms  on  the 
top  of  which  are  some  marks  of  subjection  and 
dependence. 

2.  Arms  added  to  the  family  arms  as  a  token  of 
superiority,  right,  or  jurisdiction,  by  governors  of 
provinces,  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  Ac. 

*pif-r6n-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [PATRONAGE, 
«.  ]  To  patronize,  to  protect ;  to  maintain,  to  make 
good. 

"  As  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  UHeth  it  to  patronage  his  theft." 

Shakesp.:  Henru  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  Hi.  1. 

pat'-rin-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  patronalis,  from 
pafronw«=a  patron;  Sp.  patronal;  Ital.  padron- 
"/'-.  I  Protecting,  supporting,  encouraging;  fulfill- 
ing the  office  or  part  of  a  patron  ;  tutelary. 

"The  name  of  the  city  being  discovered  .  .  .  their 
penates  and  patronal  gods  might  be  called  forth  by 
charms." — Hrotene:  Vulgar  Srrors,  bk.  i.,ch.  iii. 

tpat  -r6n-ate,  s.    [Lat.  pafronafua.]    The  right 
or  duty  of  a  patron ;  patronage, 
pa   tr&n  ess,  s.    [Eng.pafron ; -es».] 

1.  A  female  patron ;   a  female  who  patronizes, 
favors,  countenances,  or  supports. 

"  Befriend  me,  night,  bet»t  patroness  of  grief." 

Milton:  The  Passion. 

2.  A  female  guardian,  goddess,  or  saint. 

"  From  the  priests  their  patroness  to  steal." 

[tryden:  Orlii;  stttamorphatii  x\U. 

3.  A  female  who  has  the  right  of  presenting  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice. 

rpit-rftn-I-zi'-tlon,  mint.  [Eng.  patroniz(e) ; 
•"f inn.]  Tho  act  of  patronizing;  patronage,  sup- 
port. 

pit  -r&n-Iie,  r.  t.    [Eng.  patron;  -ize.] 

I.  To  act  as  a  patron  to  or  toward;  to  support, 
favor,  or  countenance;  to  give  support  or  counte- 
nance to. 

•2.  Todefend,  tomaintain,  to  support. 

3.  To  assume   tho  air   or  manner   of   a   patron 
toward ;  to  support  or  favor  with  condescension. 
[PATRONIZING.] 

4.  To  frequent  or  uso  as  a  customer. 

"  Chop-houses,  fat mnlied  by  the  clerk  and  the  appren- 
tice during  their  midday  interval  of  repose." — Lowiott 
Daily  Telegraph. 

pit  -run-ll  8r,  ».    [Eng.  patronit(e);  -er.]    Ono 
who  patronizes;  a  supporter,  a  defender,  a  patron, 
pat   r6n  Iz  Ing,  pr.  par.  ft  a.    [PATRONIZE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:    Assuming   the   airs   of   a    superior 
toward  another;  condescendingly  favorable. 
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pa  tron  1838.  o.  [Eng.  patron;  -lest.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  wanting  a  patron. 

"The  Arts  and  Science*  must  not  be  left  patrontess."— 
Shaflesburv:  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  li.,  g  L 

pit  r&  n6m  a  t5l  -6-gf , ».  [Gr.pa<er= a  father; 
onoma=a  name,  and  suff.  -ology.}  The  science  of 
patronymics;  that  branch  of  knowledge  which 
deals  with  personal  names  and  their  origins. 

pit-r6-ny'm'-Ic,  a.  A  s.  [Fr.  patronymique,  from 
Lat.  patronymicus,  from  Gr.pa/r<5ni/mifco«=belong- 
ing  to  the  father's  namo,  from  patrdnymia=&  name 
taken  from  a  father:  pafer=a  father,  and  onyma, 
onoma=a  name;  Ital.  A  Sp. pofronimico.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Derived,  as  a  name,  from  an  ancestor ; 
as,  a  patronymic  denomination. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  name  derived  from  that  of  the  father  or 
ancestor.    Patronymics  in  Greek  ended  in  -ides,  as 
Tydtde«=the  son  of  Tydeus;  in  English  in -»o»,  as 
John«on=the  son  of  John;  French  patronymics  are 
formed  by  the  prefix  Fitz-  (=son),  as  Ft/zwilliam ; 
Gaelic  patronymics  by  Mac,  and  0',  as  AfacDonald, 
O'Gorman,  Ac. 

"So  when  the  proper  name  ia  used  to  note  one's  parent- 
age; which  kind  of  nouns  the  grammarians  call  patro- 
nymics."—Ben  J onion,  English  Grammar,  bk.  it,  ch.  Hi. 

2.  A  family  name,  a  surname. 

pat  ro-njfan'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  patronymic;  -at.] 
Tho  same  as  PATRONYMIC  (q.  v.). 

pa  troon  ,  ».  [Dnt.=a  protector.]  Ono  of  the 
proprietors  of  certain  tracts  of  land  with  manorial 
privileges  and  right  of  entail,  under  the  old  Dutch 
governments  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  (Bart- 
left.) 

pa  trodn  -ship,  «.  [Eng.  patroon;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  patroon. 

pat  tee  ,  a.    [PAT£E.] 

pat   te  mar,  s.    [PATAMAH.] 

pit  ten.  »pat-en,  *pat  in,  *pat-tin,  «.  [Fr. 
IHI/IH  :i  patten,  a  clog;  also  the  footstall  of  a 
pillar,  from  O.  Fr.  pate,  patte;  Fr.  paM<r=a  paw,  a 
root ;  Ital.  pattino.  The  etymology  in  the  extract 
from  Gay  is  entirely  fanciful.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  clog  or  sole  of  wood  mounted  on  a  frame  to 
raise  the  feet  of  a  person  a*bove  a  wet  or  muddy 
pavement.    The  support  is  usually  an  iron  ring. 

"  The  patten  now  supports  each  frugal  dame, 
Which  from  the  blue-ey'd  Patty  takes  the  name." 

Gay:   /.,.•/••.  1.  281. 

2.  A  stilt.    (Prow.) 
II.  Masonry: 

1.  The  solo  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall. 

2.  The  base  ring  of  a  column. 

•IT  The  tongue  onpattens:  Clattering.  (Gammer 
Ourton's  ffeedle.) 

patten-maker, «.    A  manufacturer  of  pattena. 
•pit  -tgn,  v.  i.    [PATTEN,  «.] 

1.  To   go   about   in    pattens.     (Dickens:    Bleak 
House,  i-li.  xxv ii.) 

2.  To  skate.    (C.Kingsley:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  xii.) 
pat   tened,  ".    [English  patten,  s. ;  -ed.]    Wear- 
ing pattens. 

"Some  pattened  girl  stopped  to  courtesy." — .Yixa  Aus- 
ten: Northanger  Abbey,  ch.  zziii. 

pit  -t8r  (1),  v.  i.  4  f.  [A  frequent,  of  paf,  T. 
(q.  v.)] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  with  a  quick   succession  of  slight 
sounds  as  hail  or  rain  on  a  window. 

"  Loud  howls  the  wind,  sharp  pattern  the  rain." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Tristram  and  Iseult,  i. 

2.  To  move  with  quick  stops,  causing  a  succession 
of  slight  sounds. 

•  B .  Trans. :  To  cause  to  strike  or  fall  in  drops ;  to 
sprinkle. 

p&t  -t8r  (2),  »pat-«r-en,  *pat-ren,  v.  t.  A  i. 
[Prob.  from  Lat.  pafer=fathor,  the  first  word  in  the 
paternoster  (q.  v.),  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  being 
repeated  in  churches  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  repeat  in  a  low  tone;  to  mutter, 
to  mumble. 

"  The  hooded  clouds  like  friars    .     .    . 
Patter  their  doleful  prayers." 

Longfellow    Hidnight  Mass. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mutter,  to  mumble. 

"Sing  and  say,  and  potter  til  day,  with  llpsonely." — 
Ttnitall:  Works,  p.  102. 

2.  To  talk   glibly ;  to   chatter,  to  speechify,  to 
harangue.     (Slang.) 

"I've  gone  out  and  pattered  to  get  money  to  buy  him 
brandy."—  Mayhem.  London  Labor,  I.  246. 

•;  To  patter  flash:  To  talk  in  slang  or  thieves' 
cant.  (Slang.) 
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pat  -te"r  (!),».    [ PATTEB  (!),«.]    A  quick  succes- 
sion of  .slight  sounds. 
pat  tSr,  (2), «.   [PATTER  (2),  «.] 

1.  The  dialect  or  cant  of   a  class,  patois;   as, 
thieves'  or  gypsies'  patter. 

2.  Rapid  enunciation,  as  of  one  moved  by  excite- 
ment or  passion. 

3.  The  oratory  in  this  country  of  an  itinerant 
show-man  to  indnce  persons  to  visit  his  exhibition, 
or  in  England  of  a  "  Cheap  Jack"  trying  to  sell  his 
wares. 

"  It  is  considered  in  the  Cheap  Jack  calling  that  better 
patter  can  be  made  out  of  a  gun  than  any  article  we  put 
up  from  the  cart." — Dickens:  Doctor  Marigold. 

pat'-tSr-8r,  subst.  [  Eng.  patter ; -er.]  One  who 
patters :  specif.,  one  who  disposes  of  his  wares  in 
the  public  streets  by  long  harangues. 

"  Some  standing  patterera  are  brought  up  to  the  busi- 
ness from  childhood."—  JUayhew:  London  Labor,  i.  249. 

pat  tern,  *pat  arne,  *pat-terne,  «.    [French 
pa(ron=(l)  a  patron,  (2)  a  pattern.]    [PATBON.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  model  proposed  or  prepared  for  imitation; 
that  which  is  to  be  copied  or  imitated. 

2.  An  example  to   bo   followed  or   imitated ;   a 
model,  an  exemplar. 

"  Our  ancestry,  a  gallant  Christian  race, 
Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
Confessed  a  God."          Couiper:  Table  Talk,  373. 

3.  Something  resembling  something  else;  a  prece- 
dent. 

"  We  could  find  some  patterns  of  our  shame." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ill.  I . 

4.  Something  of  supreme  excellence,  and  fit  to 
serve  as  a  model  or  example. 

"  [He]  spoke  abrupt:  Farewell  to  thee, 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity  '." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  37. 

5.  Something  made  after  a  model ;  a  copy. 

6.  An  instance,  an  example. 

7.  A  part  showing  the  nature  or  quality  of  the 
whole;  a  sample,  a  specimen. 

8.  A  figure,  plan,  or  stylo  of  ornamental  execu- 
tion ;  an  ornamental  design. 

"  The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  161. 

9.  A  piece  of  paper,  card-board,  shoot-metal,  or 
thin  plank  corresponding  in  outline  to  an  object 
that  is  to  be  cut  out  or  fabricated,  and  serving  as  a 
guide  for  determining  its  exact  shape  and  dimen- 
sions.   [TEMPLATE.]    Pattern-pieces  or  gauges  are 
largely  used  in  making  special  machinery,  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  made  separately  by  gauges,  and 
then  put  together. 

10.  A  feast  or  merrymaking  in  honor  of  a  patron 
saint;  festivities,  merry-making.    (Irish.) 

"At  wake  or  pattern  she  had  all  the  best  boys  at  her 
command." — Mrs.  Hall:  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,  p.  58. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric:  A  design  of  figures,  woven  in  cloth  or 
printed  thereon. 

2.  Founding:  The  counterpart  of   a  casting   in 
wood  or  metal  from  which  the  mold  in  the  sand  is 
made. 

pattern-box,  ». 
Weaving : 

1.  A  box  in  a  loom  holding  a  number  of  shuttles, 
either  of  which  may  be  projected  along  the  shed. 
The  shuttles  are  operated  in  due  sequence  by  a 
pattern-cylinder  or  pattern-chain  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  box  perforated  for  the  cards  in  the  Jac- 
quard  figure-loom.    [PATTEBN-CARD.] 

pattern-card, .-.. 

Weaving:  One  of  the  cards  perforated  in  a  Jac- 
quard  loom  through  which  tho  needles  pass.  The 
pattern  is  determined  by  the  perforations. 

pattern-chain, «. 

Weaving:  A  contrivance  for  automatically  bring- 
ing the  shuttles  to  the  picker  in  proper  order. 

pattern-cylinder,  s. 

Weaving:  A  method  of  operating  the  harness  of 
a  loom  by  means  of  a  cylinder  with  projections, 
whicli  come  in  contact  in  duo  order  of  time  with 
the  respective  levers  whicli  work  the  shed. 

pattern-drawer,  «.   One  who  designs  patterns. 

pattern-molder,  s.  Ono  who  makes  models  for 
iron-casting. 

pattern-piece,  s.   [PATTERN,  s.  1. 9.] 

pattern-post,  «.  A  post  between  the  countries 
of  the  Postal  Union  for  the  transmission  of  pat- 
terns and  samples.  The  rates  are  the  same  as  for 
printed  papers,  except  that  the  lowest  charge  is  2 
cents  for  a  packet  addressed  to  any  of  the  countries 
to  which  the  postage  is  1  cent  per  2  ozs.  for  printed 
papers 
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pattern-reader,  s.    One  who  arranges  textile 
patterns. 
pattern-wheel,  «. 

1.  Horol.:  [COUNT-WHEEL \. 

2.  Weaving:  A  pattern-cylinder  (q.  v.). 
pat  -tSrn,  v.  t.    [PATTERN,  ».] 

1.  To  make  an  imitation  of  a  model  or  pattern ;  to 
copy. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  pattern,  example  or  model  for. 

3.  To  parallel,  to  match. 

"Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
Patterned  by  that  the  poet  here  describe*." 

Shakrtp..  Titus  Androniaus,  l».  1. 

pat  tern  a  ble,  ".  [Eng.  pattern;  -able.]  Not 
strange  or  singular;  common. 

"Our  souls  it  would  torture  to  be  tyed 
In  patternable  slavery. " 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  XX.  257. 

pat  -ter  s&n  He,  .«.  [After  Johnson  Patterson ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  micaceous  mineral,  the  physical  char- 
acters of  which  are  not  described.  The  analyses, 
too,  are  unsatisfactory ;  the  last,  by  Gentb,  gives  a 
composition  near  to  that  of  thnringite  (q.  v.). 

pit  -tie,  pSt'-tle, ».  [PADDLE,  «.]  A  plow  staff ; 
a  paddle. 

"  I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 
Wi'  murd'ring  pattlef" 

Bums:  To  a  Mouse. 

pat'-tjf,  «.  [Fr.  pate=&  pie,  a  pasty.]  A  little 
pie ;  a  pasty. 

patty-pan,  s.    A  pan  in  which  patties  are  baked. 

"And  live  in  a  perpetual  rain  of  saucepan-lids  and 
patty-pans!" — E.  J.  Warbotse:  Stssie,  ch.  xxv. 

pat  u  lous,  o.  [Lat.patu/tu,  frompafeo=tolio 
open.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Gaping;  having  a  spreading  aper- 
ture. 

2.  Bat. :  Slightly  spreading. 
pau,  a.    [PAH.] 

paucht    y1  (ch  guttural),  a.    [PAUOHTY.] 
'P&U'-fl-f  y,  t'.  t.    [Lat.  paucu*=few,  little,  and 

fio,  pass,  of /acio=to  make.]    To  make  few. 
" To  paucify  the  number  of  those  you  conceived  would 

countervote  you."— British  Bellman.    (1648.) 

tpau-$Il -6-quent,  a.  [Latin  pawus= few,  and 
loquctia,  pr.  par.  of  loquor—io  speak.]  Saying  or 
speaking  little;  uttering  few  words. 

tpau-c,Il  -6-quy,  t.  [Lat.  pauciloquium,  from 
pa«cu»=few,  and  !oquor=to  speak.]  The  utterance 
or  use  of  few  words;  brevity  in  speech.  (Beau- 
mont:  Psyche,  xx.  202.) 

pau  9!  spir  al,  adj.  [Latin  paucus=few,  and 
Kng.  .-.•/(/<  f/.  | 

ZoOl. :  Having  few  whorls ;  a  term  applied  to  an 
operculum  when  the  whorls  are  few  in  number, 
as  in  that  of  the  genus  Littorina  (q.  v.).  (Wood- 
ward.) 

pau'-cl-tf ,  *pau-Cl-tle,  ».  [Fr.  paurite,  from 
Lat.pattc»fas=fewness,  from  paucws  =  few.J 

1.  Fewness ;  smallness  hi  number. 

"  Thia  was  only  for  a  time,  because  of  the  paucitie  of 
single  clergymen." — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of  Married  Clergy, 
8  IS 

2.  Smnllness  in  quantity. 

"  This  paucity  of  blood  is  agreeable  to  many  other  ani- 
mals, as  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  fishes." — Browne:  \~nl- 
gar  Errors. 

paugh-le,  «.    [POBGT.] 

paught-y1  (oh  guttural),  a.  [Prob.  the  same  as 
PAWKY  (q.  v.).]  Proud,  haughty,  petulant,  saucy, 
pert. 

pau  ha  gen,  «.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.]  The  same  as 
MENHADEN  (q.  v.). 

paul,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  puzzle.  (Prov. 
dt  Scotch.) 

p&uT-drin,  «.  [Sp.  csnaUlaron,  from  etpalda; 
Fr.  epaule=tDe  shoulder.) 

Old  Arm. :  A  defense  of  plate,  which  covered  the 
shoulders,  to  which  the  passe  gardes  were  attached. 

Paul  -I-an-Ists, t.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  History  : 

1.  The  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata.    [SAMOSA- 

TENES.] 

2.  An  obscure  sect  of  Acephali,  followers  of  Paul, 
a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  deposed  (A.  D. 
541)  for  being  uncanonically  consecrated,  and  then 
joined  the  Monophysites. 

Pau-llc  -I-an,  a.  &«.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
sect,  or  holding  the  tenets,  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  \  Manichwan  sect  of  Asiatic 
origin,  who  appeared  in  Armenia  in  the  seventh 
century.  They  owed  their  name  to  a  mythical 
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founder,  or  to  their  claim  to  "  a  monopoly  of  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles." 
(Blunt.)  From  the  close  of  the  seventh  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century,  they  suffered  severe  per.-r- 
cutiou,  notably  under  the  regency  of  Theodora 
(841-857) ,  who  did  her  best  to  extirpate  them;  no 
less  than  100,000  are  said  to  have  perished  from  her 
attempts  to  carry  out  her  design.  Blunt  (Diet. 
Secti)  thus  summarizes  their  doctrines: 

"They  taught  the  essential  evil  of  matter,  the  eternitl 
hostility  of  the  two  principles;  they  denied  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Deity  of  Jehovah; 
they  despised  the  Cross;  and,  holding  the  Valentinlau 
doctrine  that  the  spiritual  Christ  passed  through  the 
body  of  the  Virgin  like  water  through  a  pipe,  were  natur- 
ally accused  of  insulting  her  memory;  they  taught  a 
purely  illusory  baptism,  and  had  no  Eucharist;  they  ex- 
cluded their  ministers  or  scribes  from  all  government  in 
their  community;  above  all  they  were  iconoclasts,  and 
placed  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  laity." 

Pau  II?  -I-an  Ism,  «.  [Eng.  Paullcian;  -itm.] 
The  tenets  of  the  Paulicians.  [PACLICIAN,  B.] 

"The  sources  of  Paultciantsm  must  be  sought  therefore 
in  the  body  of  Manichlean  influence  and  belief,  which, 
after  the  execution  of  Mani.  found  a  refuge  from  pro- 
scription within  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire."— Blunt:  DM.  Seels,  p.  413. 

Pauline,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  St.  Paul,  or  to  iiis  writings ;  written  by  St.  Paul. 

Pauline-epistles,  s.  pi. 

New  Test.  Canon:  Fourteen  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  thirteen  of  which  commence  with  St. 
Paul's  name,  the  fourteenth  opening  abruptly  with- 
out any  intimation  as  to  the  writer,  though  the 
detached  title,  "The  Epistle  of  Paul,"  has  been 
prefixed  to  it.  Its  author  was  more  probably  Apol- 
los  than  Paul.  [HEBREWS.]  Of  the  other  thirteen, 
five  (Romans,  Ephesians,  1  and  2  Timothy,  and 
Titus)  have  only  St.  Paul's  name  attached ;  four 
(2  Corinthians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Phile- 
mon) are  from  Paul  and  Timothy;  two  (1  and  2 
Thess.)  are  from  Paul,  SUvanus,  and  Thnotheus 
(Timothy);  one  (1  ('or.)  from  Paul  and  Sosthenes, 
and  one  (Galatians)  from  Paul  and  "  all  the  breth- 
ren that  are  with  me."  Their  order  of  publication 
may  have  been:  1  and  2  Thessalonians  on  Paul's 
second  missionary  journey;  Galatians.  Romans, 
and  1  and  2  Corinthians,  on  his  third;  Philemon, 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  The  dates  of  the  first  ems- 
tlo  to  Timothy  and  of  that  to  Titus  are  somewhat 
doubtful;  the  second  to  Timothy  was  just  before 
the  Apostle's  martyrdom.  For  details  see  the  sev- 
eral epistles.  Baur  only  admits  the  genuineness  of 
four,  viz.,  Romans,  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians, 
and  Galatians;  but  most  critics  believe  the  others 
also  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  great  Apostle. 

Pauline-theology,  s. 

Script.  <t  Theol.:  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  as 
gathered  from  his  sermons  and  addresses  briefly  re- 
ported in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  his  Epistles. 
[PAULINE-EPISTLES.]  He  gives  prominence  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law  (Acts  xiii.  39;  Rom.  iii.  19-31 ;  iv.  1-25; 
v.l;  Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  8,24,  Ac.).  But  he  so  states  the 
doctrine  as  not  to  encourage  sin  (Rom.  yi.  1-23), 
and  of  the  three  Christian  graces  he  assigns  the 
preeminence  to  love,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  charity 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  13).  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  hecon- 
tends  against  numerous  gainsayers  that  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  is 
broken  down,  both  now  standing  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  brethren  in  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  29;  Ephes.  ii. 
11-22;  iii.  1-11;  Col.  i.  21, 22;  iii.ll).  But  he  speaks 
of  his  countrymen  with  the  tenderest  affection 
(Rom.  ix.  1-5).  The  ceremonies  of  the  older  economy 
he  regarded  as  but  temporary,  and  as  standing  to 
Christ  and  the  newer  one  in  the  relation  of  a  shadow 
to  substance  (Col.  ii.  16, 17).  These  broad  views  ren- 
dered the  Apostle  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  He- 
brew converts  (Acts  xxi.  20-21K  and  excited  the 
most  deadly  animosity  against  him  on  the  part  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews  (Acts  xxii.  21,  22).  Baur  and 
others  of  the  Tfkbingen  school  consider  that  St. 
Paul,  in  emancipating  himself  from  the  Judaic 
prejudices  in  which  the  other  apostles  wore  entang- 
led, became  the  real  founder  of  Christianity  as  a 
universal  religion;  but  Prof.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  of 
Berlin,  in  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1885.  rejects  this 
extreme  view,  and  considers  Pauline  Christianity 
as  a  genuine  development  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Paul  -In-Ijm,  e.  [Ger.  Pauliniemus;  Fr.  Paul- 
ini'jtme.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  introduced  to  denote  the 
corpus  of  teaching  found  in,  or  deducible  from,  thw 
writings  of  St.  Pan]. 

Paul  -In-lze,  Paul  -In-Iie.  r.  t.  &  i.  [English 
Paulin(e);  -ize.'] 

A.  Tram. :  To  impart  a  Pauline  tone  to. 

"It  is  Paulinized  too  much." — Athenaeum,  Oct.  3,  1885, 
p.  427. 


t>611,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ',his;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  satis,     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -•  bel,      del. 
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B.  Intrant.:  To  adopt  the  Pauline  method  or  tone 
of  thought. 

"The  markedly  Faullnlslny  tendency  of  this  gospel 
[Luke I  has  given  it  great  importance."—/1.  C.  Baur: 
Church  Hist.  (ed.  Meniles).  I.  82. 

Paul -1st, «.    [See  dcf.J 

Church  Hitt.  (pi.) :  The  popular  name  given  in 
America  to  members  of  the  Institute  of  Missionary 
Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  a  congregation 
founded  in  New  York  in  1858,  by  the  Rev.  I.  T. 
Hocker  and  some  companions,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope  (Pius  IX.).  The  work  of  the  congregation 
is  parochial  duty,  giving  missions,  education  of 
their  novice-,  and  literary  work.  They  have  a 
monthly  magazine,  the  Catholic  World. 

piul  -He,  ».  [After  t  lie  island  of  St.  Paul,  Lab- 
rador, where  first  found  ;  snff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

llln. :  A  variety  of  Hypcrsthone  (q.  v.),  exhibiting 

K'itt.-ring  reflections,  which  are  partly  due  to  chem- 
al  alteration. 

paullte-rock,  >. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  labradorito  and  the 
variety  of  emtatite  called  paulite  (q.  v.). 

panllln  1-a,  subtt.  (Named  by  Linnaeus  after 
Simon  Paulli,  professor  of  botany  at  Copenhagen, 
and  author,  in  ItKOand  1648,  of  botanical  works/] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sapindece.  Mostly  climbing 
shrubs,  with  tendrils  and  compound  leaves.  About 
eighty  species  are  known,  all  but  one  West  African 
species  being  natives  of  tropical  America.  The 
powdered  seeds  of  Paullinia  torbilit  are  called 
Brazilian  cocoa  and  guarana  (q.  v.) :  the  succulent 
aril  of  P.  tubrotunda  is  eaten;  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  use  the  juice  of  P.  cururu  to  poison  their 
arrows;  P.  auttralit  is  supposed  to  yield  the 
dangerous  Lecheguana  honey.  An  intoxicating 
liquor  is  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco  from 
/ '.  cupana.  P.  pinnata  is  highly  deleterious. 

•p&um,  *pawm,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  palm,  v. 
(q.  v.)J 

A.  Tram.:  To  impose  by  fraud  ;  to  palm  off. 

B.  Intrant, :  To  cheat  at  cards. 

"  The  ladies  think  it  no  crime  to  paum  handsomely." — 
Journey  thro'  England. 

•plume, ».    [Fr.] 

1.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  liail ;  a  hand-ball, 
•paunce  (!),«.    [PANSY.] 

•paunce  (2),  'pawnee,  «.  [Old  Fr.]  A  coat  of 
mail.  [PAUNCH,  s.J 

"Thrughepoirncrand  platez  he  percedethe  maylez." 
Mortf  Arlhure,  2,076. 

•pauncenar,  «.  [Eng.  puuncr  (2);  -nor.]  (See 
extract.) 

"The  troops  called  ranncenars  appear  in  the  Roll  of 
the  Army  before  ('alais  in  1346,  their  pay  being  the  same 
an  that  of  the  mounted  nrchers.  They  are  probably  named 
from  the  armor  they  wore,  the  piuiuce,  or  punzar." — Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  Feb.,  1868,  p.  126. 

paunch,  'paunche,  «.  [O.  Fr.  panel*,  ponce 
(Fr.  pante),  from  Lat.  panticem,  accus.  of  pantejc— 
the  paunch  ;  Sp.  j>anc,a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lanyuaye: 

1.  The  belly  and  its  contents. 

"Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates." 

fihakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

2.  The  first  and  largest  stomach  in  ruminating 
qiindm|>ods,  into  which  the  food  is  received  before 
ruminating. 

3.  The  rim  of  a  bell ;  the  part  against  which  the 
clapper  strikes. 

II.  Nautical:  A  thickly  thrummed  mat  of  sennit 
v  rapped  around  a  spar  or  rope  to  keep  it  from 
chafing. 

•paunch,  v.  t.    [PAUNCH,  «.] 

1.  To  pierceor  rip  the  belly ;  to  eviscerate,  to  dis- 
embowel. 

"  With  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake." 

Xhokei,,.-  Tempest,  tii.  2. 

2.  To  stuff  with  food. 

"Now  ye  see  him  fed,  paunchnl  as  lions  are." — t'dall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  882. 

•paunch  ard,  *pawnch  erde,  ..  [PAUNCH,  ,.] 
A  wuUt-belt.  (Calhul.  Anglicum.) 

paunch  f,  a.  [  Km-li-h  ;»ium-/>.-  -i/.|  Having  a 

larfeorfmtpai In  big-bellied.  (Dickent:  Sketches 

by  Boz ;  Mr.  John  l>«nnce.) 

panne,*.   [P..-. 

•paun-sone,  «.  [O.  Fr.pnncfre.]  A  coat  of  mail ; 
a  pounce.  [PAUNCE  (2),f.J 

"A  peaane  and  ttpaunsone." 

Morte  Arthure,3,W. 

P&u    p8r,  i.    [Lat.=a  poor  person.] 
1.  Oro".  Lang.:   A  poor  person;  specif,  one  who 
through  poverty  become*  chargeable  to  the  com- 
munity. 
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2.  Eng.  Law:  One  who  from  poverty  is  allowed  to 
sue  in  forma  pauperit. 

"Thus paupen,  that  is,  such  as  will  swear  themselves 
not  worth  five  pounds,  have  writs  gratis,  and  counsel  and 
attorney  assigned  them  without  fee,  and  are  excused  the 
paymentof  eoft*."—Blaekstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill,  ch.  14. 

•pau -pSr-ess,  «.  [Eng.  pauper;  -*«.]  A  female 
pauper.  (Dickent:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  iii.) 

pau  per  Ism,  «.  [English  pauper;  -Mm.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  pauper;  the  state  of 
those  who  through  poverty  are  chargeable  to  the 
community ;  paupers  collectively. 

pau  per  I  tlous,  ».  [Mod.  Latin  pauperitiut, 
from  Lat.  pauper  — a  poor  man.] 

Bot.:  Poor  jnaving  a  starved  appearance.  (Pax- 
ton.) 

pau  p8r  I-ia -tlon,  ».  [English  pauperiz(e); 
•ation.J  The  act  or  process  of  pauperizing,  or  re- 
ducing to  a  state  of  pauperism. 

"There  is  no  pauperization  of  the  peasantry  around." — 
Blnck:  Adventure!  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xvi. 

pau'-pSr-Ize,  pau'-pSr-Ise,  r.  (.  [Eng.  pauper; 
•ize.]  To  reduce  to  a  state  of  pauperism. 

•p&U'-pSr-OttS,  a.  [Eng.  pauper;  -otM.]  Poor; 
relating  to  or  connected  with  the  poor;  employed 
for  the  oenefit  of  the  poor, 

"Afttock  employed  in  God's  banks  for  pauperous  and 
pious  uses."—  Ward:  Sermons,  p.  173. 

pau  r6p  -6-da,  «.  pi.  [Greek  pnuro»=few,  and 
pout  (genit. podo»)  =  a  foot.] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Myriopoda,  with  branched 
antenna?,  established  for  the  reception  of  the  genus 
Pauropus  (q.  v.). 

paur  6  pus,  ».  [Gr.  p«uro»=few,  and  pou*= 
foot.] 

Zool.:  The  single  genus  of  the  order  Pauropoda, 
established  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  during  his  inves- 
tigationjon  theThysanura  (q.  v.).  The  body  con- 
sists of  oightsegments,  besides  the  head,  each  seg- 
ment bearing  many  short,  and  a  few  long,  bristles. 
The  antennas  are  five-jointed,  and  branched.  Sev- 
eral species  have  been  discovered  in  North  America. 

•pau  sa  tion,  *pau  sa  ci  on,  .--.  |  Lat.  pnusa- 
//".  frompau«o=to  cease.]  The  act  of  pausing  or 
stopping ;  a  pause,  a  stop,  a  stay. 

pause,*.  [Fr.,  from  Late  Lat.pau*a=a  pause; 
Gr.  pausis,  from  p«uo=to  canse  to  stop;  pauomai 
=  to  stop ;  Sp.  &  Port.  pau»a ;  Ital.  patwa,  poni.  j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  stop;  a  cessation  or  intermission  of  action, 
speaking,  playing,  &c. ;  a  temporary  rest. 

"  She  dreads 

An  Instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves." 
Cmrper:  Ta»k,  i.  371. 

2.  A  stop  made,  and  time  taken  for  consideration 
or  reflection. 

"Much,  that  may  give  us pan*r,  if  ponder' <1  fittingly." 
Huron:  ChiliU-  HaroM,  iii.  98. 

3.  Suspense,  doubt,  hesitation. 

"1  stand  in  pause  where  1  shall  first  begin.*' 

fihakesp. .-  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

4.  A  break  or  paragraph  in  writing. 

"He  writes  with  warmth,  which  usually  neglects 
method,  and  those  partitions  and  pauses  which  men,  edu- 
cated in  the  schools,  observe." — Locke. 

5.  A  mark  ( — )  to  denote  cessation  or  suspension 
of  the  voice. 

II.  Music:  A  temporary  cessation  of  the  time  of 
the  movement,  expressed  by  the  sign  o  placed  over 
a  note  or  a  rest. 

pause,  r.  t.  [Fr.  pauter;  Sp.  &  Port,  pautar; 
Ital.  pautare.]  [  PAUSE,  «.J 

1.  To  make  a  pause  or  short  stop ;  to  cease  or 
leave  off  acting  or  speaking  for  a  time. 

"  I  pause  for  a  reply." 

Shakeip.:  Julius  Ocaar,  111.  2. 

2.  To  stay  or  wait. 

"Pause  a  day  or  two 
Before  you  hazard." 

Shakctp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  take  time  for  consideration  or  reflection ;  to 
reflect,  to  deliberate. 

"Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  I.,  v.  6. 

4.  To  hesitate,  to  hold  back,  to  delay. 

"  Why  doth  the  Jew  pausr  t    Take  thy  forfeiture." 
shalsmp. .-  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

5.  To  be  intermitted ;  to  cease ;  to  leave  off. 

"The  pealing  organ  and  the paus/np  choir." 

note/I:  I)ealh  of  Mr.  Addlson. 

•6.  (Reflex.):  To  repose  one's  self. 
"We  want  a  little  personal  strength,  and  pause  n*." 
Hhakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  4. 
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paus  -8r,  "paws  er,  mbtt.  [Eng.  paui(e) ;  -er.~\ 
One  woo  pauses ;  one  who  deliberates. 

"The  expedition  of  my  violent  lore 
Outruns  the  power,  reason." 

Snake tp.:  Macbeth,  11.  B. 

paus.    Ing.  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [PAOSK,  «.] 
A.  *  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  Attubit.:  A  pause,  a  cessation,  an  intermis- 
sion. 

P&US,  -Ing  If,  adv.    [Eng.  pausing;  -ly.]    After 
a  pause ;  with  pauses ;  deliberately. 
"Thispaiui'na'v  ensued." 

Shakttp.:  ilenry  VIII.,  1.  2. 

paus  -Bl  dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  patut(ut) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Enlom, :  An  anomalous  family  of  Beetles,  believed 
to  have  affinity  to  the  Oztrniiiw  (q.  v.),  which  they 
resemble  in  their  elytra  and  their  power  of  crepita- 
tion. Small  oblong  insects  with  varied  antennae, 
but  normally  ending  in  a  bulb ;  month  on  the  under 
side  of  the  head;  tarsi  normally  five;  elytra  with 
a  small  fold  near  the  apex.  Found  in  ants'  nests, 
chiefly  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Known 
species  more  than  a  hundred. 

paus  sfis,  «.  [From  Or.  Pau*o»=a  mountain  in 
Greece.  (Agattit.)  Etym.  doubtful.  (McNicoll.)] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pausside?.  Pautrut 
favieri  is  found  in  the  southwest  of  Europe,  the 
rest  are  more  southerly  beetles. 

pant,  pat, ».    [Indian.]    Jute. 

•pautener,  'pawtener,  »pawtner, «.  [O.  French 
pautonnier  =  a  vagabond ;  pautonniere  =  a  shep- 
herd's scrip.] 

1.  A  purse,  a  bag. 

2.  A  vagabond. 

paux   I,  «.    [Native  name.] 
Ornith.:  A  synonym  of  On  rax  (q.  v.). 
*pa-vache  , «.    [PA VISE.] 

*pa-vade ,  «.     [Etymol.  doubtful.]    Some  kind 
of  weapon  of  offense ;  probably  a  dagger. 
"  By  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  parade, 
Aii'l  of  a  sword  full  trenchant  was  the  blade." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,921. 

»pav  -age  (ageaslg),«.    [PAVIAOE.] 
•pa  vals ,  «.    [PAVISE.] 

*pa  van',  *pav-ane,  *pav-en,  *pav-i-an,  *pav- 

In,  ».    [Fr.  pavane;  Sp.  potxina.] 

Mut. :  A  dance  tunu  of  a  stately  character,  deriv- 
ing its  title  from  Padua,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  invented,  or  from  Latin  pawo=a  peacock, 
because  it  was  danced  with  "  such  circumstance  of 
dignity  and  stateliuess." 

pave,  f.  t.  [O.  Fr.  power;  Fr.  paver,  from  Latin 
pavo,  a  corrupt  form  of  pat'fo=to  beat,  to  strike,  to 
tread  the  earth  hard  and  oven :  Gr.  patO=to  beat,  to 
strike.!  To  beat  or  lay  down  firmly  or  evenly,  with 
stone,  brick,  or  other  material,  for  traffic  by  passen- 
gers or  vehicles ;  to  make  a  hard,  level  surface  upon 
with  stone,  bricks,  &c. 

"  To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways, 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays." 

Oa»:  Trivia,  i. 

*7  To  pave  a  way :  To  prepare  a  way  or  passage ; 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  or  progress  of. 

"It  might  open  and  pave  a  prepared  icay  to  his  own 
title."— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

pave,  «.    [Fr-paue1.]    The  pavement. 

*\  Nymphe  du  pave:  A  street-walker,  a  prosti- 
tute. (French.) 

paved,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [PAVE,  t'.] 

paved-way,  *.  A  tramway  whose  tracks  are  of 
stone.  (Eng.) 

pave  ment,  *  pav  1  ment,  *pa  ment,  *  paw- 
ment,  ».  [Fr.  pavement,  from  Lat.  imvimcntum, 
from  pario=to  beat,  to  ram;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
pavimento.] 

1.  The  hard  covering  of  the  surface  of  a  road  or 
footway;  a  floor  or  covering  of  stones,  brick,  wood, 
&c.,  laid  evenly  on  the  eartn,  so  as  to  form  a  level, 
hard,  and  convenient  passage.    AmonK  tha  pave- 
ments now  in  use  the  most  common  are  macadam, 
granite  cubes,  asphalt,  and  wood. 

2.  A  path  or  road  paved  with  brick,  stone,  wood, 
&c. ;  a  paved  path. 

"  That  he  onoe  had  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  had 
breathed  it*  air."  Lonafellmr:  Nuremberg. 

3.  The  paved  footway  at  the  sides  of  a  street. 

4.  A  decora  live  or  ornamental  flooring  of  colored 
or  plain  tiles,  stime,  or  brick. 

pave  mfint,  v.  t.  [PAVEMENT,  «.]  To  pave;  to 
floor  with  stones,  tiles,  bricks,  or  other  solid  mate- 
rials. 

"What  an  house  hath  he  put  hint  [man]  into!  how 
gorgioosly  arched,  how  richly  pat-emented."  —  Bp.  Hull 
Select  7Viui<(/nf«,  cent.  1,  8  7. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    n«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     »6n;     mote,    cftb,     cure,     unit*,     cur,    rtle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     n,     oe  =  e;     *y  =  a.      QU  =  lew. 
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pav  -en,  a.  [Esg.  pav(e)  ;  -«n.]  Paved. 
pav  Sr,  s.  [Eng.  pau(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  pavior  or  pavier  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  paving-stone. 

"Ye  material  that  these  little  pavers  are  set  in,  is  a 
floor  of  lime  and  aand."  —  Diary  o/  A.  de  la  Pryme  (Surteee 
Hoc.),  p.  '2V2. 

pav  §  Bade  ,  8.  [Fr.]  A  canvas  screen  extended 
along  the  sidi>  of  a  ship  in  an  engagement  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  observing  the  operations  on 
board.  • 

pav  ese,  pa-vesse,  v.  t.  [PAVESE,  ».]  To  shield, 
to  cover,  to  defend  with,  or  as  with  a  pavise. 

"They  had  moche  adoo,  aauynge  they  were  well 
panes/ted,  for  they  on  the  walles  caate  downe  stoonea, 
and  hurt  many."  —  Bemers:  Frotatart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  xc. 

pa  -yl-a,  ».  [Named  after  Peter  Paiv,  a  Dutch 
botanist,  once  professor  at  Leydeu.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hippocastaneee.  Middle-sized 
deciduous  trees  or  shruos,  like  horse-chestnuts,  but 
with  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  smaller,  the  petals 
erect  and  narrow,  the  fruit  smooth. 


pav  -I-age  (age  as  Ig) 
A  tax  for  the  paving  of 


,    .     [Eng.  pave;  -iage.] 
streets  or  highways;  a 


paving-rate. 

pav  -I  an,  s.   [PAVAN.] 

•p&v'-ld,  a.    [Lat.  patn'diu.]    Timid,  fearful. 

"The  lamb  or  thepavfd  kid."  —  Thackeray:  Roundabout 
Paptra,  xxxii. 

•pa-Vld'-I-ty1,  8.  [PAVID.]  Timidity,  fearful- 
ness. 

pa-vl  -St-In,  s.  [Modern  Latin  par/(a);  -etin.] 
[FKAXETIN.] 

pav  -I  In,  subst.  [Modern  Latin  pafi(a),1  -»'n.] 
[FEAIIN.] 

pa-vll  -I-6n,  *  pav-e-lon,  *  pa-viMoun,  *  pa- 

Vll  11-on,  *pav-y-lon,  «.    [Fr.  pavilion,  from  Lat. 
i'ii/ii/ii'ii'  in,  ace.  of  papilio=(l)  a  butterfly,  (2)  a 
tent.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  tent,  a  marquee,  a  temporary  movable  hab- 
itation. 

"  The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion,  spread 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  over  head." 

Dryden:  Theodore  and  flunoria,  257. 

2.  A  canopy,  a  covering. 

"  He,  only  he,  heav'n's  blue  ;>«r»7i'on  spread." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
II    Technically  : 

1.  .  I  /in/.  :  The  ala,  or  greater  part  of  the  external 
ear. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  An   isolated    building  of  ornamental  char- 
acter. 

(2)  A  turret  rising  from  the  general  height  of  a 
building. 

(3)  A  projecting  apartment  of  a  building. 
(  1  1  A  tent-shaped  roof. 

3.  Her.  :  A  covering  in  form 
of   a  tent,  investing  the  ar- 
mories of  sovereigns. 

4.  Jewelry:    The  part  of  a 
diamond  or  other  gem  below 
Hi"  girdle  and  between  it  and 
the  collet. 

5.  Mi/.  :  A  flag,  ensign,  ban- 
ner, or  colors. 

6.  Music:  [PAVILLON.] 
pavilion-roof,  s.  Pavilion. 
Arch.  :  A  roof  sloping  or  hipped  equally  on  all 

sides.    (Gwilt.) 
pa-vll'-l-6n,«.  t.    [PAVILION,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  cover  with  tents. 

"In  Mahanaim  where  he  saw 
The  fleld  pnvilion'd  with  his  guardians  bright." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ri.  215. 

2.  To  shelter  in  tents,  to  encamp. 

"So  with  the  battening  flocks  the  careful  swain 
Abides  pavilion'  d  on  the  grassy  plain." 

Pope:  Homer'a  Odyssey,  iv.  560. 

pavilion  (as  pa-ve-yon  ),  s.    [Fr.] 

Music  :  The  bell  of  a  horn,  or  other  instrument  of 
a  like  kind. 

!T  FMe  ft  Pavilion  : 

Music  :  An  organ  stop,  the  pipes  of  which  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  bell. 

pavlllon-chinois,  s.    [CHINESE-PAVILION.] 

pav  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [PAVE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  A»  substantive: 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  laying  d»wn 
or  covering  with  a  pavement. 

•J.  A  pavement. 
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paving-beetle,  8.    A  rammer  used  by  paviors. 

paving-board,  «.  A  board  or  number  of  persons 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  paving  of 
a  town,  city,  or  district. 

paving-rate,  8.  A  rate  or  tax  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  paving  of  a  town,  city,  or  district. 
(Eng.) 

paving-stone,  s.  A  large  stone  prepared  and 
dressed  for  laying  down  as  a  pavement. 

paving-tile,  s.  A  fiat  brick  for  paving  floors. 
Such  are  often  of  an  ornamental  character,  enam- 
eled, encaustic,  Ac.  Tiles  employed  in  offices, 
kitchens,  Ac.,  are  usually  from  9  to  12  inches  square. 

pav  I  5r,  paV-I-Sr,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pave-ur,  from 
Low  Lat.  *pavitor.] 

1.  One  who  lays  pavements ;  a  paver. 

2.  A  slab  or  brick  used  for  paving ;  a  paving-stone. 

3.  An  instrument  used  in    laying  pavements ;  a 
rammer  for  driving  paving-stones. 

pav  -Ise,  *pav-ais,*pa-vache,  *pav-ese,  *pav- 
ice,  *pav-ish,  8.  [Fr.  pavois;  O.  Fr.  tpave=a 
covering.] 

Mil.  Antiq.:  A  large 
shield  covering  the  en- 
tire body,  and  carried  by 
a  soldier  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (hence  called  a  pav- 
isor)  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  thatof  the 
archer  before  whom  he 
stationed  himself.  They 
were  often  six  feet  or 
more  in  height. 

"  And  after  that  the  shot 
was  done  which  they  defend- 
ed with  pauishes,  they  came 
to  hande  strokes." — Qrafton: 
Ueuri-  VI 11.  (an.  6.) 

p&v'-Is-5r,  8.    [Eng.  .- 
pat>i'«(e) ;  -or.]    A  soldier     ' 
who   carried    a  pavise 
(q.  V.). 

pa  v6,8.  [Lat.=a  pea- 
cock.] 

1.  Astron.:  One  of  Bayer's  constellations  situated 
between  Sagittarius  and  the  South  Pole. 

2.  Ornith.:   Peacock:  the  typical   genus   of   the 
sub-family  Pavoninee  (q.  v.).    Bill  moderate;  base 
of  culmen  elevated;  wings    rather  short,  tail  long, 
upper  coverts  very  long,  extending  beyond  the  tail- 
feathers.    Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  spurred 
in  the  male.    Three  species  arejknown, 

Paro  crixtatus,  the  C  ommon,  P.  muti- 
cus,  the  Javan,  and  P.  nigripenn in, the 
Black-shouldered  Peacock.  (The  au- 
thorities for  and  against  the  validity 
of  the  last  species  are  Dr.  Sclater 
(Proc.  ZoOl.  Soo.,1860,  p.  221 ),  ami  Dar- 
win (Anim.  <£  Plants  under  Domes. 
(ed.  1858),  i.  290.) 

pa  -vftn,  8.  [O.  Fr.]  A  flag  borne 
by  a  knight  in  the  Middle  Ages,  upon 
which  his  arms  wore  emblazoned.  It 
was  of  a  triangular  form,  and  affixed 
to  the  upper  part  of  his  lance,  rescm-  Pavon. 
bliug  the  pennon,  but  smaller.  (C/rc.  A.  D. 

1340. ) 


Pavise. 

(From  Froissart.) 


pa-vo  nar  -I-a,  subst.    [Lat.  paw 

.  adj          .  . 

q.  v.).  The  polype- 


, 

(genit.  pavon(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 
(q. 


ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Pennatulide 
mass  is  quadrangular  in  shape. 

*pa  v6ne',  subst.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  paro  (genit. 
paronwf)  —a  peacock.]  A  peacock. 

pa-v6  -nl-a  (!),«.  [Lat.  paro  (genit.  paiwti«)  = 
a  peacock.] 

1.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Nym- 
phalida?. 

2.  ZoOl.  :  A  madrepore  having  the  eminences  sur- 
rounding the  star-like  depressions  raised  in  leaflets 
or  crests  furrowed  on  both  sides. 

pa  V6  -nl-a  (2),  subst  [Named  after  Don  Josef 
Pavon,  M.  D.,  of  Madrid,  a  traveler  in  Peru,  and 
coauthor  with  Ruez,  of  a  Flora  peruviana.  (Pax- 
ton.)} 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Malvaceae,  tribe  Urenes?.  Small 
shrubs  or  herbs  found  in  tropical  America  and 
Asia.  Paronta  odorata  is  cultivated  in  Indian  and 
Burmese  gardens  for  its  fragrant  flowers.  Its  roots 
are  given  in  fever,  inflammation,  and  hemorrhage. 
It  yields  a  fiber,  as  does  P.  zeylanica,  which  is  wild 
in  India.  P.  diuretica  is  prescribed  in  Brazil  as  a 
diuretic,  but  is  supposed  to  act  simply  as  an 
emollient. 

tpa-v6  -nl-an,  a.  [Lat.  pai-o  (genit.  pavoni»)=a 
peacock.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peacock. 

"Instinct  or  inspiration  .  .  .  directed  my  choice  to 
the  put'onian  pen.'  —  Southey:  The  Doctor.  (Pref.) 

*pa-vSn  -I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Latin  paw,  genit.  pa- 
von(is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ornithology  :  According  to  Swainson,  a  family  of 
Rasores,  approximately  coextensive  with  the 
modern  family  Phasianidte  (q.  v.). 


pawn 

pi-v6-nl  -nae,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  paw,  genit.  patxm(i«)  ; 
frin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -I'IUE.] 

until  lull.:  A  sub-family  of  Phasianidn  (q.  v.). 
Plumage  generally  covered  with  spot*  or  ocelli. 
Tail  usually  much  lengthened,  full,  with  the  web» 
in  certain  species  very  long  and  split  into  threads. 
Upper  mandible  long,  overlapping  the  under  one. 
It  contains  four  genera,  Pavo.  Polyplectron,  Argus, 
and  Crossoptilou.  Habitat,  the  Oriental  region. 

paV-6  nine,  a.  \  t.  [Lat.  pavoninus,  from  pavo 
(geuit.  ]>ai-oni»)  =  &  peacock.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

•1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peacock  ;  resembling  a 
peacock. 

2.  Resembling  the  tail  of  a  peacock;  iridescent. 
(Said  of  ores,  Ac.,  which  exhibit  the  brilliant  hues 
of  the  peacock's  tail.) 

B.  As  subst.:  Peacock's-tail  tarnish;  the  irides- 
eont  luster  found  in  some  ores  and  metallic  prod- 
ucts. 

pa-v6'-nI-OO8,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  pavom'tw,  from 
pa  uo=a  peacock.] 

Bot.  :  Spotted  so  as  to  resemble  a  peacock.  (P<«- 
ton.) 

•pav  -6-nI*e,  v.  i.  [Lat.  pavo  (genit.  paixmi«)  = 
a  peacock  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  act  or  comport  one's 
self  like  a  peacock. 

paw,  *pawe,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  Celtic; 
cfT  Wei.  pott'en=a  paw,  a  claw  ;  Corn.  paw=a  foot; 
Bretjoao,p<ji'=a  paw.  a  large  hand.] 

1.  Tin'  foot  of  a  quadruped  having  claws,  as  of  a 
lion.a  dog,  Ac. 

2.  The  hand.    (Used  jocularly.) 
paw,  v.  i.  &  t.    [PAW,  «.] 

A.  Jntrtins.:   To   draw   the  forefoot   along  the 
ground  ;  to  scrape  with  the  forefoot. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scrape  with  the  forefoot;  to  draw  the  fore- 
foot along. 

"The  courser  p«w'</  the  ground  with  restless  feet." 
Dryden:  1'tilamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  457. 

2.  To  fawn  upon  ;  as,  a  dog  that  paws  his  master. 

3.  To  handle  roughly  or  coarsely. 
pawed,  a.    [Eng.  paw;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  paws. 

2.  Broad  footed. 

pawk(l),8.  [Etvm.  doubtful;  cf.  Icel.  puki= 
an  imp  ;  Eng.  puck.]  An  art,  n  wile,  a  trick. 

pawk(2),8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  small  lobster. 

pawl!  i  -If,  adv.  [  .Eng.  pawky;  :-!#.]  In  a  pawky, 
cunning,  or  arch  manner. 

pawk-I  ness.s.  [Eag.pawky;  -ness.]  Cunning, 
shrewdness,  wiliness. 

"The  peculiar  pnwkinfRs,  or  mingled  shrewdness,  sel- 
fishness, humor,  and  good  nature  of  the  workingman 
of  an  old-fashioned  Scotch  borough."—  London  Morning 
Chronicle. 


jpawk  '-f  ,  pawk  -16,  adj.  [Eng.  patt>k;  -y,  -ie.J 
\V  ily,  sly,  droll,  cunning,  arch.  (Scotch.) 

"The  jiatrkle  auld  carle  cam  ower  the  lea."  —  Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

pawl,  paul,  8.  [Welsh  pau-I=a  pole,  a  stake; 
cogn.  with  Lat.  nalus;  Eng.  pale,  s.]  A  pivoted 
bar  adapted  to  fall  into  the  notches  or  teeth  of  a 
wheel  as  it  rotates  in  one  direction,  and  to  restrain 
it  from  back  motion.  Csed  in  windlasses,  capstans, 
and  similar  machinery.  The  pawl  acts  by  gravita- 
tion or  by  a  spring.  [CLICK.  DETENT.] 

11  PotoJ  and  half-pawl:  Two  pawls  of  different 
lengths  acting  on  the  same  wheel. 

pawl-bitt,  pawl-post,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  timber  opposite  the  middle  of  thewind- 
lass  supporting  the  pawls  which  engage  the  ratchet 
of  the  barrel. 

pawl-post,  s.    [PAWL-BITT.] 

pawl-press,  s.  A  standing  press  used  by  book- 
binders and  printers  for  pressing  sheets,  &c. 

pawl-rim,  s. 

Nautical:  A  notched  cast-iron  rim  encircling  the- 
barrel  of  the  windlass,  and  serving  for  the  pawls  to 
catch  in. 

pawn  (1),  *pawne  (l),  'paune  (l),  »ponn, 
•poune,  *pown,  s.  [O.  Fr.  poun,  poon.peon  (Fr. 
pion)  ;  Sp.  />eon=a  foot-soldier,  a  pawn  ;  Port,  piao; 
Ital.  ped<me—n  footman,  pedona  =  a  pawn  ;  all  from 
Low  Lat.  pedontm,  accus.  of  pedo=a  foot-soldier, 
from  Lat.  pes  (genii.  pedu>)=a  foot.]  A  common 
man  or  piece  in  the  game  of  chess. 

pawn  (2),  8.     [PAN  (3),«.] 

pawn  (:))  ,  »pawne  (2)  ,  *paune  (2).  s.  [Fr.  pan= 
a  pane,  a  piece,  a  pawn,  a  pledge,  from  Lat.  pan- 
Hum,  accus.  of  pa»nu8=acloth,a  rag.  a  piece;  Dut. 
j)«iu/  =  a  pledge,  a  pawn;  Ger.p/ond;  O.  H.  (ier. 
I'li'inf  ;  Icel.  pante.} 

1.  Anything  delivered  or  deposited  as  a  pledge  or 
security  for  money  borrowed  ;  a  pledge. 


boil,     tioy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopbon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  ---  sban.     -tlon      -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pawn-ticket 

2.  A  plcdgo  fur  tlio  fulfillment  of  a  promise   or 
engagement. 

"  Thtw  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn  ; 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  topnirn  " 
Dryden:  Palamun  and  Arclte.  ii.  100. 

3.  A  stake  hazarded  in  a  wager.    ( Poetic.) 

"My  life  I  held  but  a«  a  pawn, 
To  wage  agaiiut  thiua  enemies." 

xliakrtp.:  Itar,  I.I. 

•"  In  pawn,  At  pawn :  Pledged  ;  given  as  security. 
"Alae,  sweet  wife,  my  honor  la  at  jMiurn . 
And,  bat  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it." 

Sliaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  I!.,  ii.  3. 

pawn-ticket,  «.  A  ticket  given  by  a  pawnbroker 
as  a  receipt  for  tlio  article  pledged. 

pawn,  'paune,  *pawne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  paner.J 
IFAWN  (3),«.J 

1.  To  deliver  or  deposit  as  a  pledge  or  security  for 
tho  rnpayment  of  money  borrowed ;  to  pledge. 

2.  To  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  or 
engagement. 

"I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  hare  left, 
To  save  the  innocent." 

Shalcesp.:  Wtnter*t  Tale,  IL  3. 

3.  To  hazard,  to  risk,  to  wage. 

pawn  a  ble,  .<.  [Eng. pawn;  •able.']  Thatmay 
or  can  be  pawned ;  capable  of  being  pawned. 

"A  thing  neither  jiawimole  nor  saleable."—  Jarvls:  Don 
Quixote,  ft.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  Ix. 

pawn  bro  ker,  .<.  [English  pawn,  and  broker,] 
One  who  is  licensed  to  lend,  or  makes  a  business  of 
lending  money  on  goods  pawned  or  pledged. 

1  Tho  Emperor  Augustus  Cwsar,  B.  C'.  31,  insti- 
tuted a  fund  for  lending  to  needy  persons  on  pledge. 
The  institutions,  called"  Monti  (Ii  Piota,"  arose  at 
Perugia,  in  Italy,  about  A.  D.  1462.  Tho  ttrst  pawn- 
brokers in  England  were  Lombards,  and  tho  three 
balls  still  used  as  their  insignia  are  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  arms  of  the  Medici  family, 
adopted,  according  to  legend,  in  memory  of  Aver- 
anlo  dn  Medici,  a  commander  under  Charlemagne, 
who  slew  a  giant  and  kept  his  mace  or  club,  with 
three  balls  at  the  topt  as  a  trophy.  Laws  regulat- 
ing pawnbroking  aro  in  force  in  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

pawn  -br5  king,  «.  (Eng.  pawn,  and  broking.] 
Tho  business  or  trade  of  a  pawnbroker. 

pawn  e8  ,  «.  [Eng.  pawn;  -ee.]  One  who  takes 
anything  in  pawn  ;  one  to  whom  anything  is  deliv- 
ered in  pawn. 

pawn  8r,  "pawn -5r,  «.  [Eng.  pawn,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  pawns  or  pledges  anything  as  security  for 
the  repayment  of  money  borrowed. 

paw  paw,  «.    [PAPAW.] 

pax,  «.    [Lat.  =  peacc.] 

Ecrleniolofiy  anil  Church  History: 

1.  Tho  Kiss  of  Peace.    In  the  early  Church  the 
Roman  osculum  was  adopted  and  raised  to  a  spir- 
itual significance  (Rom.  xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2 
COT.  xiii.  12;  1  Thess.  v.  26).    To  obviate possible 
danger  from  this  custom,  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions strictly  decreed  tho  separa- 
tion of  the  sexos  at  public  wor- 
ship.   The  pax  was  given  at  mass 

in  tlio  Western  Churches  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Arch- 
bishop Walter  in  r£jO  introduced 
tho  metal  pax  [-1,  and  its  use 
spread  to  the  Continent.  Tho  pax 
in  now  only  given  at  high  masses, 
and  tho  formal  embrace  I*  I  sub- 
stituted for  tho  kiss  is  confined  to 
those  in  the  sanctuary. 

2.  Anosculatorium  ;  at  first  prob- 
ably a  crucifix,   then  a  plate  of 
metal    adorned    with  a  figure  of 
<'hri>t    crucified,    or   some   other 

pious  picture  or  emblem,  passed  among  the  congre- 

f  ut  ion  to  bo  kissed  as  a  substitute  for  the  actual 
Usof  peace.    Its  use  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
religious     houses    and   seminaries.     Called     also 
Instrumentmn,  Tabella  Pacis,  Pacificale,  and  Freda 
(from  Oer.  Fn>dV  =  peace). 

"And  eke  he  awaiteth  to  ait.  or  to  go  above  him  in  the 
war,  or  klM  the  pax,  or  ben  incensed  .  .  .  before  hi* 
neighbour." — Chaucer.  PerfOnet  Tale. 

IT  To  give  the  Pax: 

Ki-rlixiul. :  To  exchange  the  formal  embrace  now 
substituted  for  tho  kiss  of  peace.  In  the  Roman 
H  u:h  Mass  at  the  AIJHUM  Dei,  the  celi-brant  (having 
riTi'ivMl  the  pax  from  tho  bishop,  if  he  be  present) 

3ives  it  to  tin'  dwoon,  who  gives  it  to  the  snb- 
oacons,  who  give  it  to  tho  assisting  clergy.    The 
hands  of  tho  giver  nnd  receiver  of  the  pax  are  placed 
lightly  on  each  other's  shoulders,  they  bow,  and  the 
givor  says  "  Pax  tecum  "  (Peace  bo  with  thee). 

"  The  pax  M  not  glvtn  on  the  three  laat  days  of  Holy 
Week."— AMU  <*•  Arnold:  Cath.  Viet.,  p.  497. 

•pax  brfide,  *pKx -board, «.  [Lat.pajr=peace, 
and  Kng.  brrdr=board.J  Tho  same  aa  PAX,  2(q.  v.). 


Pax. 
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tpax  -ll-lose,  a.  [Lat.  paj-illiw=a  stake.] 
Geol.,  etc.:  Resembling  a  small  stake. 
pix  wax,  'pack  wax,  pax  f  wax-? ,  ».  [A 
corrupt,  of  /ttx-wiu-,  from  /u-r  (A.  S.  feajc,fex)  = 
hair,  and  wax  (A.S.  imnucan  l  =  to  grow;  cf.  Herman 
haarwachs  =  lit.  hairgmwth.]  A  name  given  by 
butchers  to  tho  strong  stiff  tendons  running  along 
each  side  of  the  neck  of  large  quadrupeds  to  tin* 
middle  of  tho  back.  It  diminishes  the  muscular 
effort  necessary  to  support  the  head  In  a  horizontal 
position. 

pay  m,  "pal  en,  *paye,  r.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Tr.  paler, 
peter  (Fr.  payer) ,  from  Latin  paco  =  to  appease,  to 
pacify;  Low  Latin  paco  =  to  pay,  from  Latin  pox 
(gonit. pacti)  =  peace;  Sp.  Ic,  Port,  pagar;  Italian 
pagareT] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  please,  to  satisfy,  to  content. 

2.  To  satisfy  or  quit  an  obligation  or  debt  to;  to 
recompense  or  repay  for  goods  or  property  received 
or  bought ;  to  discharge  one's  obligation  or  debt  to. 

3.  To  recompense,  compensate,  or  remunerate  for 
services  rendered  or  work  done.     (Lit,  it  fig.) 

"She  I  lore,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  uuijMfi  me  with  disdain." 
Dryden:  1-alamon  and  Arclte,  iii.  389. 

4.  To  give  an  equivalent  for. 

!>.  To  requite;  to  quit  scores  with:  to  retaliate 
on  ;  to  punish  ;  to  havo  satisfaction  of. 

"Ifollow'd  HIM  close,  and  with  a  thought,  seven  of  the 
eleren  I  paid."—  ShaXctp.:  Heart  jr..  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

6.  To  discharge,  as  a  debt  or  obligation,  by  giving 
that  which  is  owing  or  due ;  to  deliver  the  amount 
or  value  of  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  due. 

"Pan  that  thou  owest."— Matthew  xrlii.  28. 

7.  To  discharge  or  fulfill  as  a  duty  or  obligation ; 
to  fulfill,  perform,  or  render  duly. 

"I  have  peace-offer! nga  with  me  ;  this  day  have  I  paid 
my  rows."— /"rop*-,**  vii.  14. 

8.  To  give,  to  render,  to  offer,  without  any  obliga- 
tion being  implied;  as,  to  pay  addresses,  to  pay 
court,  to  paii  a  visit. 

9.  To  deliver  or  hand  over  in  discharge  of  a  debt 
or  obligation. 

"An  hundred  talents  of  silver  did  the  children  of  Am- 
man/><iy."—  '2  l'hi~uniclfa  uvii.  5. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  payment ;  to  discharge  a  debt. 

"The  wicked  borroweth,  and  itayrth  not  again."— rta/m 
xuvii.  21. 

2.  To  make  a  return,  requital,  or  satisfaction. 

"  A  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  ;>•>»»,  at  once." 

Xiltnn.-  r.  L.,  ir.  86. 

3.  To  yield  a  suitable  or  satisfactory  return ;  to 
be  worth  the  pains,  trouble,  or  expense  incurred ;  to 
be  remunerative. 

IT  1 .  To  pay  back : 

Ord.  Lang.:  To  retaliate  ••  to  punish;  to  take 
satisfaction  of. 

2.  To  pay  for: 

(\)  To  atone  for;  to  make  amends  for. 
(2)  To  give  equal  value  for;   to  boar  the  expense 
of. 

3.  To  pay  off: 

(1)  To  discharge,  as  a  debt,  fully ;  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of. 

(2)  To  pay  tho  wages  owing  to,  and  discharge ;  as, 
to  pay  off  a  crew. 

(3)  Naut.:  To  fall  to  leeward,  as  the  head  of  a 
ship. 

4.  To  pay  on :  To  beat  or  thrash  vigorously. 

5.  To  pa >,u  out : 

Naut. :  To  cause  or  allow  to  run  out ;  to  slacken, 
to  extend. 

"It  was  marvelous  to  me,  how  the  boatman  could  see 
.  .  .  to  pan  out  the  line."— flrM,  Dec.  17,  1880. 

6.  To  pay  the  piper:  To  bear  the  cost,  expense,  or 
trouble ;  to  be  mulcted. 

pay,  -.  [PAT,  v.]  An  equivalent,  recompense, 
return,  or  compensation  for  money  due,  goods  pur- 
chased, or  services  performed ;  salary,  wages. 

IT  (1)  Fult^pay:  The  pay  or  allowance  to  officers 
anil  non-commissioned  officers,  free  frobi  any  de- 
duction. 


pay-blll,%n»M.  A  bilf'or  statement  stating  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  workmen,  soldiers,  Ac. 

pay-Clerk,  «.  A  clerk  who  pays  tho  wages  to 
workmen. 

pay-day,  ».  The  day  on  wliich  payment  of  a 
•  li-bt.  wages,  A  i'..  is  to  be  made. 

pay-list, «. 

1.  Oril.Lang.:  A  pay-bill. 

-.  Mil.:  The  quarterly  account  rendered  to  the 
War  Office  by  a  paymaster.  [PAYMASTER.] 

pay-office,  s.  An  office  or  place  where  payment 
is  made  of  wages,  salaries,  I,.MIMOH>,  il.-bts,  A<-. 


pea-beetle 

pay-roll, «.    A  pay-bill. 

pay  (2),  v.  I.  [Spanish  pega=&  varnish  of  pitch ; 
peij<tr=ia  cement  together,  from  Latin  pico=to 
pitch  ;  picem,  accus.  of  pijc  =  pitch.] 

Naut. :  To  cover  or  fill  with  a  waterproof  compo- 
sition or  substance,  as  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  a 
scam,  a  mast,  yard,  or  rope.  The  materials  used 
are  tar,  pitch,  tallow,  rosin,  or  combinations  of 
them. 

pay'-a-bl«,  a.    [Fr.  payable;  Ital.  pagabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  paid ;  suitable  or  fit  to   be 
paid. 

"Titles  only  payable  to  Hercules."— Drayton.  Polu- 
olblon,  a.  9.  (Illust.) 

2.  Due ;  to  be  paid ;  legally  enforceable. 

pay  ee  ,  t.  [English  pay;  -ee.}  One  to  whom 
money  is  paid ;  the  person  named  in  a  bill  or  note 
to  whom  the  payment  of  the  amount  denoted  is  to 
be  made. 

pay  e  na,  «.  [Named  after  M.  Payen,  a  French 
chemist.! 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Sapotacete.  Shrubs  with  elliptic 
leaves  and  axillary  fiowers.  Payena  maintjayi  is  a 
native  of  Malacca,  and  yields  gutta  percha.  The 
wood  of  P.  1  in- 1, In  is  used  for  planking. 

pay-Jr,  «.  [Eng.  pay;  -«r.]  One  who  pays; 
specif.,  in  a  bill  or  note  the  person  named  who  hag 
to  pay  the  holder. 

"Ingrateful  payer  of  my  industries." 

lli'iinm.  ,1-  b'lft..   Kuiylit  tif  Malta,  ir.  1. 

pay   mas  ter,  8.    [Eng.  pay,  and  master.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :  One  who  regularly  pays  wages, 
salaries,  &c. 

2.  Mil.  tf:  Naval :  An  officer  whoso  duty  it  is  to 
pay  tlio  salaries  and  wages  of  the  officers  and  men. 

pay  -m8nt,  *pale  meut,  ».  [O.  Fr.  paiement; 
Fr.  payentrnt ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  pagamento.] 

1.  The  act  of  paying  or  compensating;  the  dis- 
charge of  a  debt  or  obligation. 

2.  That  which  is  paid  or  given  in  compensation 
for  or  discharge  of  a  debt  or  obligation ;  reward, 
r«iuital,  return. 

"Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt." 

Shakr»p.:  TaiiiiiKj  ufttif  Shrew,  V.  X 

3.  Chastisement;  beating. 

pay  mis  tress,  g.  [Eng.  pay,  and  mintren.] 
A  temale  who  pays,  or  woo  acts  as  paymaster. 

pay  -nlm.  pal  nlm,  *pay  nym,  *pay-nyme,  ». 
[O.  Fr.  paieni«me^  palanittme,  from  Low  Lat. 
paQanixmu*— paganism.]  [  I'  \<;  \\.  | 

*1.  Tho  countries  of  pagans ;  heathen  lands ;  pa- 
gandom. 

"  Thyn  word  was  sonne  wide  in  paynyme  ybrogt 
Ho  that  princes  in  jtaynyme  were  of  gr«te  thogt." 

Robert  of  Uloucetter,  p.  403. 

2.  A  pagan,  a  heathen. 

"  With  Pauaim  and  with  Saracen 
At  length  a  truce  was  made." 

s<-,,u.    William  and  Btlen,  111. 

payn  lie,  r.  /.  [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
To  preserve  as  wood  by  a  process  consisting  in  plac- 
ing it  in  a  closo  chamber,  depriving  it  of  its  air  by 
moan_s  of  an  air-pump,  and  injecting  successively 
solutions  of  snlpnuret  of  calcium,  or  of  barium, 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  Wood  thus  treated  is  very 
heavy,  very  durable,  and  nearly  incombustible. 

pay  tine,  ».  [Named  from  Payta,  a  town  of 
the  province  of  Truxillo,  Pom.] 

Chem.:  C2iHo»N2O.  An  alkaloid  discovered  in 
1870  by  Hesse,  in  a  white  cinchona  bark  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  quinidino  and  quinamine. 

Pa  zand,  «.  [Zend.]  What  is  sometimes  called 
the  Parsee  sacred  language.  (Seo  the  example.) 

"There  is  no  such  distinctive  language  as  the  Pazan<f. 
It  is  the  explanatory  language  written  along  wtth  or  un- 
derneath the  Zend,  Pehlirl,  Persian,  or  whaterer  else  it 
may  be."—  Wilton:  Partee  Kellaton,  p.  201.  (Note  A.) 

P.  D.  [A  corrupt,  from  pepper^utt.  Used  some- 
times in  the  adulteration  of  pepper  (q.  v.).]  (For 
def.  see  etym.)  (Eng.) 

pSa,  *pese  (pi.  p6a«,  pea§e,  *p*j  -f.n.  *pe,  *g, 
•peas  -on) ,  «.  [  PISOM. ] 

Hort.,  dV. :  Pitum  fativum.  It  is  an  annual  with 
a  roundoit  stem,  many  altoruato  compound  leaflrt~. 
two  stipules  larger  than  the  leaflets,  and  tendrils 
at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  or  branches.  Peduncle 
axillary,  one  or  more  commonly  two-rlowerrd ; 
(lowers  white  or  pale  violet:  legumes  oblong  or 
scimiter-slioped,  pendulous.  It  is  believed  that  tho 
pea  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe.  It  has  run  into 
many  varieties.  Groen  peas  are  a  luxury ;  dried  or 
split  ones  are  used  for  soups ;  or.  ground  into  meal, 
may  bo  used  for  puddings.  [SuoAB-pEA,  PBASE- 
PUDDINO.] 

pea-beetle,  pea-bug,  pea-weevil,  *. 

KiitniH.:  Apion  pi*i,  a  small  weevil  with  gibbous, 
blue,  punctate,  sulcato  elytra,  feeding  on  the  pea. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wbre.     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     a,     oe  = «;     ey  =  t.      qu  -  kw. 


pea-bug 

pea-bug,  s.    [PEA-BEETLE.] 
pea-chafer,  *.   Tliesamo  as  PEA-BEETLE. 
pea-chick,  s.    The  young  of  the  peacock, 
pea-cod,  «.    The  same  as  PEAS-COD  (q.  v.). 
pea-crab,  s. 


pea-crab,  s. 

Zool.:  Tho  genus  Pinnotheres  (q.  v.),  and 
cially  Pinnotheres  pisum. 


"This  species,  known  in  Jamaica  as  the  Pea-dove,  is 
not,  according;  to  MarKh,  gregarious.  .  .  .  In  Santa 
Oruz  it  is  known  as  the  Mountain  Dove.*' — Baird,  Brewer 
<t  BldoKay:  A'urrt  American  Birds,  iii.  381. 

pea- flower,  a.  A  West  Indian  name  for  Centro- 
eema  and  Clitoria. 

pea-fowl, 8.    [PEAFOWL.] 

pea-grit, s. 

Qeol. :  A  series  of  beds  of  lower  oolitic  ago  di- 
vided into  throe  portions:  (ci)  Coarse  oolite  with 
flattened  concretions ;  (6)  hard  cream-colored  piso- 
litic  rock  made  up  of  flattened  concretions  ;  and  (c) 
a  coarse  brown  ferruginous  rock  composed  of  large 
oOlitic  grains.  Total  thickness  42  foot.  It  is  rich 
in  shells.  (Phillips:  Geol.,  ii.  408.) 

pea-gun, ».    [PEA-SHOOTEB.] 

pea  Iron-ore,  s. 

Mineralogy :  A  form  of  Limonito  (q.  v.),  found. in 
pea-like  concretions,  with  a  concentric  structure, 
sometimes  adherent,  and  constituting  the  pisolitic 
variety. 

pea-maggot,  s. 

Entom.:  The  caterpillar  of  Tortrii  pi«i,  which 
foods  on  the  pea. 

pea-nut,  s. 

Dot.:  Arachii  hypogcea,  the  Earth-nut. 

pea-pheasant,  .„. 

Ornith.:  (See  extract.) 

"  Near  the  Peafowl  should  be  placed  the  genus  Poly- 
plectron,  or  Pea-pheasants ;  often  called  Argus  pheasants." 
— Jr rrtoM:  Birds  of  India,  ii.  (pt.  ii.),  608. 

pea-pod,  «.    The  pod  or  pericarp  of  the  pea. 
Pea-pod  Argmt: 

Entom.:  A  butterfly,  Lampides  bcetica,  one  of  the 
Blues. 

pea-rifle,  *.  A  rifle  having  a  bore  90  small  as  to 
carry  a  bullet  as  small  as,  or  little  larger  than,  a 
pea. 

pea-shell,  8.    A  pea-pod. 

pea-sheller, -.    A  contrivance  tor  shell  ing  peas. 

pea-shooter,  pea-gun,  «.  A  small  tube  to  blow 
peas  through. 

pea-soup,  8.    Soup  made  chiefly  of  peas. 

pea-starch,  a. 

Foods:  The  starch  or 
flour  of  the  common  pea, 
Pimm  sativum,  some- 
times  used  to  adulterate 
wheat  flour,  oat-meal, 
pepper,  &c.  It  is  readily 
detected  by  the  micro- 
scope, its  granules  being 
oval  or  kidney  -shaped, 
and  having  an  irregular 
deep  fissure  running  down 
the  center.  Roasted  peas  Pea-starch 

were  formerly  much  used 

to  adulterate  coffee,  but  are  now  seldom  employed 
for  that  purpose. 

pea-stone,  s.    [PISOLITE.] 

pea-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Sesbania. 

pea- weevil, ».    [PEA-BEETLE.] 

peace,  *pals,  *pees,  *pes,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pait  (Fr. 
pair),  from  Lat.  pacem,  accns.  of  pox= peace;  Sp. 
&  Port,  paz ;  Ital.pace.J  A  state  of  quiet  or  tran- 
quillity ;  freedom  from  or  absence  of  disturbance, 
agitation,  or  disorder ;  as — 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  war  or  hostilities ; 
absence  of  civil  or  foreign  strife,  contention,  or 
quarrel. 

"  Mark!  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease! 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — /"viiv." 

Baron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 

2.  Public  tranquillity ;  quiet  and  order  as  guaran- 
teed and  secured  by  the  laws. 

"  This  alarming  breach  of  the  j»ea<*." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 
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3.  A  state  of  concord  or  reconciliation  between 
persons  or  parties ;  harmony. 

"Let  him  makepeace  with  me."—  Isaiah  xxvii.  5. 

4.  Freedom    from    agitation    or    disturbance    of 
mind,  as  from  fear,  anxiety,  auger,  Ace. ;  calmness 
ofiniud,  tranquillity. 

ospo-         "Great  peace   have  they  that  love  Thy  law."— Psalm 
ciii.  165. 

*[  The  word  is  found  frequently  used  as  an  inter- 
joction=be  silent,  bo  still.  (Shakesp.:  Richard  II,, 
v.  2.) 

Shakespeare  frequently  uses  the  word  as  a  verb, 
transitively  and  intransitively. 

*1.  Trans.:  To  keep  silent  or  still ;  to  silence,  to 
hush. 

"Peace-a  your  tongue."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

*2.  Intrans.:  To  be  silent;  to  bo  still  or  quiet, 
"I  will  not  peace."— Shakesp.:  Blchard  II.,  v.  2. 

In  tho  following  extract  peace  is  perhaps=peo8e>, 
i.e.,  appease. 

"This  good  emperor  laboured  to  peace  this  furie  of  the 
people." — Golden  Boke,  ch.  xiv. 

7  (1)  Bill  of  peace: 

Law:  A  bill  brought  to  establish  and  perpetuate 
a  right  claimed  by  tho  plaintiff,  which,  from  its 
nature,  may  bo  controverted  by  different  persons, 
at  different  times,  and  by  different  actions;  or 
where  separate  attempts  have  been  already  made 
unsuccessfully  to  overthrow  tho  same  right,  and 
justice  requires  that  the  party  should  bo  quieted 
therein. 

Breach  of  the  peace:  [BREAcn.] 
Commission  of  tlie  peace :  [COMMISSION,  s.  J 
Justice  of  the  peace .'  [JrsTicK.  J 


peach 

peace  a  ble  ness,  *pes  i  ble  nesse,  8.  [Engr. 
peaceable;  -mm.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being- 
peaceable  ;  peace,  quietness,  peacefulness. 

pea?e  -a-bljf,  *peas-y-bly,  adv.   [Eng.  peace- 


(5  Peace;  at  any  price:  Peace  at  whatever  cost 
of  loss  or  dishonor.  At  certain  crises  it  is  advo- 
cated by  two  distinct  classes— those  who  arc  pusil- 
lanimous, and  those  who  believe  war  under  any  cir- 
cumstances a  crime. 

(6)  Peace  footing :  Tho  reduced  number  of  effect- 
ive men  in  tho  army  and  navy  during  peace. 

(7)  Peace  of  God  and  the  Church:  That  cessation 
which    the    king's    subjects    anciently    had    from 
trouble  and  suit  of  law,  between  tho  terms,  and  0.11 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

(8)  To  hold  one's  peace :  To  be  silent. 

(9)  To  make  a  person's  peace  with  another:  To 
reconcile  tho  other  to  him. 

peace-making,  s.  The  making  or  arranging  of 
peace. 

"To  pause  and  deliberate  about  tho  prace.makiHu." — 
Ilackltiut:  royaues,  i.  613. 

peace-offering,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   An  offering  to  procure  or  gain 
peace,  reconciliation,  or  satisfaction;  satisfaction 
offered  to  an  offendedperson. 

2.  Jewish  Antiq.:  Hebrew  shelem  =  retribution, 
remuneration,  thegivingof  thanks.    It  was  a  male 
or  female  animal,  without  blemish,  from  the  herd 
or  the  flock ;  it  was  to  bo  killed  in  tlie  wilderness  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  tho  congregation,  tho 
blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  tho  fat,  &c.,  consumed 
for  a  burnt  offering  (Lev.  iii.  1-17;  Num.  vii.  17). 

"A  sacrifice  of  peace-offering  offer  without  blemish." — 
Leviticus  III.  1. 

peace-officer,  8.  A  civil  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  prevent  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  as  a  police- 
man or  sheriff. 

'peace-parted,  a.  Departed  from  tho  world  in 
peace. 

"  We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

peace-party,  8.  A  party  in  a  state  which  favors 
peace,  or  ttio  making  of  it. 

Feace  society,  s.  A  society  established  in  1816 
to  advocate  the  establishment  of  universal  and 
permanent  peace.  It  has  held  meetings  in  London, 
Frankfort,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
&c.  A  deputation  from  the  society  had  an  inter- 
view in  St.  Petersburg  with  tho  Emperor  Nicholas 
in  1854,  to  dissuade  him  from  proceeding  with  the 
war. 

peace  a  bll  -I  tjf, ,  *pes-l  ble-te,  s.    [English 

peaceable;  -ity.]    Peace,  peacefulness,  quiet,  calm, 
tranquillity. 

peace -a-ble,  *  peas  able,  'peas  y  ble,  adj. 
[Eng.  peace ;  -abU.  ] 

1.  Free  from  war,  tumult,  agitation,  or  disturb- 
ance ;  at  peace ;  characterized  by  peace,  quietness, 
or  tranquillity ;  peaceful. 

"That  we  may  lyue  a  quiet  and  peasable  lyfe." — 1  Tim- 
othy II.  (1551.) 

2.  Disposed  to  peace ;  not  quarrelsome  or  turbu- 
lent ;  quiet. 

"These  men  are  peaceable,  therefore  let  them  dwell  in 
the  land  and  trade." — Genesis  xxxiv.  21. 


. 

1.  In  a  peaceable  or  peaceful  manner;  without 
war,  tumult,  or  disturbance  :  peacefully. 

2.  Quietly;  without  disturbance. 

"  The  pangs  of  Death  do  make  him  grin; 
Disturb  niin  not,  let  him  MMjMOMabte." 

Xhakesp.:  Henri/  VI.,  PI.  II.,  III.  8. 
P«a?e  -break  -Sr,  *.    [Eng.  peace,  and  breaker.} 

1.  A  disturber  of  tho  public  peace. 

"  Peaeebreakers  and  not  peacemakers."—  Latlmer:  Ser- 
mon on  Matth.  i.  (1552.  ) 

2.  That  which  serves  as  an  occasion  of  breaking 
the  peace  ;  a  cause  of  offense. 

"He  took  care  to  destroy  every  scrap  of  writing  which 
might  by  any  chance  be  made  to  play  the  part  of  a  peace* 
breaker.  —  London  Standard. 

pea?e'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  peace;  -/uJ(J)0 

1.  Possessing  or  enjoying  peace  ;  undisturbed  by 
wars,  tumult,  or  agitation  ;  at  peace  ;  quiet,  peace- 
able :  as,  a  peaceful  country.  . 

2.  Disposed  to  peace  ;  peaceable,  quiet. 

3.  Characterized  by  mildness  or  calmness;  pacific. 
mild,  calm. 

"As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd  her  soon. 

Milton:  P.  L.,  1.946. 

4.  Removed  or  free  from  noise  or  disturbance; 
quiet,  undisturbed. 

"And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  pe  aceful  hermitage." 

Milton  :  II  Penseroso. 

pea?e  -ful-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  peaceful;  -ly.]  In  a 
peaceful  manner  ;  without  war,  tumult,  or  disturb- 
ance ;  peaceably,  quietly,  calmly. 

pea96  f  ul-ness,  «.  [Eng.  peaceful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  peaceful  :  peace,  peace- 
ablcness,  quietness,  tranquillity,  calm. 

peace'-lSss,  *pease  lease,  a.  [Eng.  peace  ;  -leu.] 
Without  peace  or  quiot  ;  disturbed. 

"Affright 
Our  pcaceless  souls."  —  Stindys:  Christ's  Passion. 

peace  mak  er,  .<.  [Eug.  peace,  and  maker.]  One 
who  makes  peace  between  those  at  variance;  one 
who  reconciles  differences. 

44  Blessed  are  the  peacemaker*;  tor  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God."—  .Vattheu',  v.  9. 

peafh  (1),  *peche,  *peshe,  *peslte,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
pesche  (Fr.  p£c/ie),  from  Lat.  Persicum,  so  called 
oecauso  growing  on  tho  Persicus,  or  peach-tree  ;  lit. 
=  Persian.  Low  Lat.  pesca;  Ital.  pcr»i'ca,  peeca; 
Sp.  persigo,  prisco  ;  Port,  pesepo.] 

Bot.tt  Ilort.:  A  downy  variety  of  the  Amygdalus 
persica,  closely  akin  to  tho  nectarine,  which  is  a 
smooth  variety.  Arranged  by  fruit,  there  are  two 
kinds  —  free-stone  peaches,  the  flesh  of  the  fruit 
separating  readily  from  the  skin  and  the  stone; 
and  cling-stono  peaches,  the  flesh  of  which  is  firm 
and  adheres  both  to  the  skin  and  stone.  [AHVO- 
DALCS.] 

Ii  .Sierra  Leone  peafh  : 

Bot.:  Sarcocephalus  e/tculentua,  one  of  the  Gar- 
denida). 

peach-blister,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  disease  of  peach-leaves  rendering  them 
thick,  bladdery,  and  curled.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  aphides,  cold  winds,  and  in  some  cases  correctly 
to  ascomycetous  fungals. 

peach-blossom,  s. 

Entom.:  Thyatira  batis,  a  moth  of  the  family 
Noctuo-Bombycidie.  Expansion  of  wings  one  and 
a  half  inch.  The  forcwings  are  olive-brown,  with 
five  pink  spots  ;  the  larva  feeds  on  bramble. 

peach-color,  «.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  soft  pale-red  color  of  a  ripe 
beach. 

*B.  As  adj.  :  Peach-colored. 

"  He  hath  spoil'd  me  a  peach-color  sattin  suit."  —  London 
Prodigal,  i. 

peach-colored,  a.    Of  the  color  of  a  ripe  peach. 

"One  Mr.  Caper  comes  to  jail  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Three- 
I'ilw  the  meroer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-colored 
sattin."  —  Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  8. 

peach-down,  8.  The  soft  down  of  the  skin  of  a 
peach. 

peach-tree,  8.    [PEACH  (1),  ».] 
peach-wood,  8.    The  same  as  NIC  AK.UJUA-WOOD 

(q.  V.). 

peafh  (2),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min,  :  A  name  given  by  the  Cornish  minors  to  a 
fine  grained  crystalline  or  pulverulent  variety  of 
chlorite.  It  is  the  Prochlorite  of  Dana. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     del. 


peach 

peach,  'peacne,  r.  i.  &  I.  [An  abbrev.  of  impeach 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  inform;  to  turn  Informer;  to  im- 
peach one's  accomplices. 

"They  all  shook  hands  with  me.  and  said  I  was  a  good 
fellow  for  not  peaching."— Marryatl:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  impeach  ;  to  turn  against. 
"Secretlle  practised  to  peache  him  by  letters  sent  vnto 

the  clergie  here." — Fox:  Starlyrs,  p.  1, 11.1. 

pftac, h  -8r,  t.    [Eng.  peach,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  poaches. 

2.  One  who  impeaches  or  informs  against  others. 

peach  I  »,  «.  [Named  after  Mr.  Charles  Peach, 
a  llriti-li  custom-house  officer  and  naturalist,  who 
mado  important  geological  discoveries  in  1849  and 
in  1854. 

ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  Actinidie,  sub-family  Actinmae. 
Body  long.withacentraloriflcein  the  slender  vase; 
tentacles  in  one  row,  mouth  with  a  papilliforous 
and  protractile  lip.  Peachia  hastata,  from  the 
shores  of  the  English  Channel,  buries  itself  in  the 
sand,  leaving  the  calico  just  visible. 

pea9n  -w8rt, «.    [Eng.  peach,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Polygonum  persicaria. 

p6a$h-?,  a.  [Eng.  peach  (1),  8.;  -».]  Resem- 
bling or  of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  peaches. 

pea  -c6ck,  *pa  cok,  «pe-cok,  «pe  kok,*po  cok, 
«.  &  a.  [A.  S.  paw*,  from  Lat.  paro=a  peacock, 
from  Gr.  tahito,  tahfm,  from  Pers.  tOtmu.  tdus ;  Arab. 
tdirux=n  peacock,  from  O.  Tamil  tokei,  t6gei=& 
peacock;  Dut,  fauuir;  (ior.  p/au:  Fr.  paou.  The 
latter  element  is  Eng.  cock  (q.  v.).  J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ornithology  : 

(1)  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  thegenusPavofq.v.), 
specif.,  the  common  peacock  (Pavo  cristatus),  a 
native  of  India,  domesticated  in  Britain.  The 
i  is  extremely  gorgeous.  Head,  neck,  and 


plumage 
breast  ric 


reast'Hch  purple,  with  gold  and  green  reflections; 
back  green,  feathers  scale-like,  with  coppery  edges ; 
wjngs,  inner  coverts,  and  shoulders,  white,  striated 
with  black;  middle  coverts  deep  blue,  primaries 
and  tail  chestnut,  abdomen  black:  train  chiefly 
green,  beautifully ocellated.  Creator  about  twenty- 
four  feathers,  webbed  only  at  tip;  green,  with  blue 
and  gold  reflections.  Bill  and  legs  horny  brown. 
Length  to  end  of  tail  about  four  feet,  and  the  train 
measures  about  as  much  more.  The  peahen  is 
chestnut-brown  about  the  head  and  nape;  breast 
and  neck  greenish,  edged  with  pale  whity-brown ; 
npperplumage  light  hair-brown,  with  faint  waving*, 
increased  on  upper  tail  coverts;  tail  deep  brown 
with  whitish  tips;  abdomen  white;  lowerpartsand 
nnder  tail-coverts  brown.  Length  thirty-eight  to 
forty  inches;  crest  shorter  and  duller  than  in  the 
male.  (Jerdon.)  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  peacock  was  sacred  to  Hera  or  Juno.  By  tho 
epicures  of  the  Italian  peninsula  its  flesh  was 
esteemed  a  dainty.  "Quintus  Hortensius  (born  119 
H.  C.)  was  tho  first  to  servo  up  j>eacocks  at  table. at 
the  supper  which  ho  gave  on  entering  on  the  office 
of  augur."  (Macrob. :  .Sarur.,  iii.  13.)  The  proverbial 
reproach,  *'  as  vain  as  a  peacock,"  is  scarcely  well- 
founded,  for  the  bird  is  no  vainer  than  other  birds 
in  the  love-season,  and  the  display  of  his  train  is 
intended  to  attract  the  attention  of  tho  hen-bird, 
or  to  outshine  some  rival. 

"The  peacock  during  thecotirting  season  raised  hftt  tall 
vertically,  and  with  it.  of  course,  the  lengthened  train, 
spreading  it  out,  and  strutting  about  to  captivate  the 
hen-birds;  and  he  hut*  the  powerof  clatteringtne  feathers 
in  a  most  curious  manner." — Jerdon:  Birds,  of  India-  ii. 
(pt.  ii.),  607. 

(2)  Tho  sub-family  Pavoninte  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entomology: 

(I)  The  Peacock-butterfly  (q.  v.). 

i  - 1  A  Geometer  moth,  iiacaria  notita.  The  larva 
feeds  on  Suits  caprea. 

:i.  Script,  (pi.) :  Hob.  thukiiiim,  and  thukiyim, 
from  Malabar  togri.  The  word  seems  accurately 
translated  peacocks  (1  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  a  peacock;  hence,  vain,  inflated, 
conceited. 

2.  Peacock-blue  (q.  v.). 

"  .-1  jti'acock  in  his  pride:  A  peacock  with  its 
tram  fully  displayed. 

peacock-blue,  adj.  Of  a  grnenish-bluo  color, 
resembling  tho  breast  plumage  of  a  peacock. 

peacock-butterfly, «. 

Entom.:  I'anrssa  io,  a  beautiful  butterfly,  two 
and  one-half,  or  two  and  three-quarter  inches 
across  the  wings,  which  are  a  dull  deep  re<|,  each 
with  an  eye-like  spot.  Larva  spiny,  black,  with 
many  white  dots.  It  is  seen  in  numbers,  on  the 
tops  of  nettles,  in  Juno  and  July.  The  perfect 
insect  appears  in  AuguM.  lives  through  tho  winter, 
and  is  seen  in  March  and  April. 
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peacock-fan,  «.  A  fan  made  or  trimmed  with 
peacock  feathers.  [  FI.ABKI.LUM.] 

"  And  the  eyes  in  the  peacock-fan* 
Winked  at  the  alien  glory." 

£  B.  Browning:  Chrlttmas  Otflt. 

peacock-fish, s. 

Jrhthy. :  A  beautiful  fish,  the  Labruspavo  of  Lin- 
iin'iis,  uow  Crenilabrus  pavo.  It  is  variegated  with 
green,  blue,  red,  and  white.  It  is  found  in  the 
Levant  and  in  the  Indian  seas. 

peacock-pheasant, «.    [PEA-PHEASANT.] 

peacock's  tall, «. 

Bot.:  Padina  pavonia. 

Peacock'*  tail  tarnish:  [PAVOJ.-TSFE,  B.] 

•pea  -c5ck,  v.  t.  [PEACOCK,*.:  cf .  Fr.  se  pavaner. 
and  Hal.  pavoneggiarsi,  with  the  same  meaning.] 

1.  To  display,  to  exhibit.    (Usually  reflexive.) 

2.  To  puff  up,  to  render  vain. 

"  Peacocked  up  with  Lancelot's  noticing." 

Tennyson:  Oareth  and  Lunette. 

pea   fdwl,  s.    [For  the  first  element,  see  PEA- 
COCK; Eng./oirl.J 
Ornithology : 

1.  As  tiny. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Pavo,  or 
the  sub-family  Pavoninw. 

2.  As  plur. :  The  sub-family  Pavonimp. 

*pe  age,  *pa  age,  ».  [French,  from  Low  Latin 
paaguin;  Sp.peaje.J  A  toll  or  tax  paid  by  pas- 
sensors  for  passing  through  a  country.  (Foje: 
Martyrs,  p.  548.)  [PAAOE,  PEDAGE.] 

•pea    goose,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  silly  fellow. 

"The  phlegmatic  peayooae  Asopus."— L'rguharl:  Katie- 
la/a,  bk.  lit.,  ch.  ni. 

pea  hen,  *pe  hen,  *.  [For  tho  first  element  sec 
PEACOCK  ;  tho  second  is  Eng.  hen  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  The  female  of  the  peacock  (q.  v.). 

pea  Jac  ket,  i.  [First  element  Dut-py,  pije= 
a  coat  of  a  coarse  woolen  stuff:  Low  Ger.  pije=e. 
woolen  jacket ;  second  element  Ens.  jacket  (q.  v.).  J 
A  coarse,  thick,  and  loose  jacket  worn  by  seamen, 
fishermen,  &c. 

peak,  'peek,  *peake,  *pek, s.  [Ir.  peac=a  sharp- 
pointed  thing;  peocacA=sliarp-pointed ;  allied  to 
peck,  pick,  andpifce;  Fr.  pic,  pique;  Sn.  &  Port. 
pica,  pica;  Ital.picco, picca;  Gaol. beic;  Wol. pig.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1 .  A  sharp  point  or  top ;  espec..  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain ending  in  a  point. 

"Or  on  Meander's  bauk  or  Latmns*  peak." 

Prior.     (Toild.) 

2.  A  promontory. 

"A  great  promontorle,  or  peake,  on  the  west  part  of 
Antioche."- -I'tlall:  Acts  Ml. 

3.  A  sharp  point. 

"Run  j-our  beard  into  a  peak  of  twenty." 

He, in  m.  it  Flet.:  Double  Marriage,  ill.  1. 

4.  The  leather  projection  in  front  of  a  cap. 
II.  Nautical ; 

1.  The  upper,  after  corner  of  a  trysail,  spanker, 
or  sprit-sail. 

2.  The  upper  end  of  a  gaff.    Tho  national  eusign 
is  flown  at  tho  peak. 

3.  The  pointed  bill  beyond  the  palm  of  an  anchor, 
peak-arch,  >. 

Arc h. :  A  Gothic  arch. 

peak-downhaul,  ». 

JVauf . :  A  rope  rove  through  a  block,  at  the  peak 
or  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  to  haul  it  down  by. 

peak-halyards,  peak-halliards,  >.  pi. 

JVYiuf. :  The  purchase  by  which  tho  peak  of  a  gaff 
is  raised. 

peak-purchase,  t. 

Naut. ;  A  tackle  on  the  peak-tve  for  hoisting  it. 

peak-tye, s. 

Naut.:  A  tye  used  in  some  ships  for  hoisting  the 
peak  of  a  heavy  gaff. 

peak,  peek,  v.  >.  &  /.    [PEAK,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  to  a  peak  or  point. 

"In  them  Cottian  Alpea  .  .  .  there  penkrth  up  B 
mightie  high  mount." — P.  Holland:  Ammlitnut,  p.  47. 

2.  To  look  sickly ;  to  pine  away ;  to  become  thin 
and  sickly-looking.  . 

"It  was  heart-scalding  to  see  it  peeking  and  peeking, 
waiting  and  wasting.  —  Jfr«.  Uall:  Sketches  of  Irish 
Character,  p.  64. 

3.  To  make  a  mean  figure ;  to  sneak,  to  hide. 

4.  To  poop,  to  pry. 

"  Why  irtand'Bt  thon  here  then. 

Sneaking  and  peaking,  u  thou  would'st  steal  liiinen?" 
Hi-aum.  «  Het.:   Wild  Ooote.  Chase,  U.  8. 

B.  Transitive: 
Nautical : 

1.  To  to|>  I n  gaff  or  yard)  more  obliquely. 

2.  To  rai.-i-  (the  oar-)  upright  amidships. 


pear- gauge 

peaked,  a.  [Eng.  peak;  -«d.]  Ending  in  a  peak 
or  point ;  pointed. 

"Hotuee  .  .  .  having  in  nome  cases  peaked  upper 
storeys  projecting  far  over  the  under  floor." — Cornell'* 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  li.,  p.  286. 

pSak  Ing.pr. par.  A  a.    [PEAK,  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Sickly  ;  pining  away. 

2.  Sneaking,  mean. 

peak   Ish,  a.    [Eng.  peat,-  -t»fc.] 
*! .  Pertaining  or  relating  to  peaks  or  lull- ;  situ- 
ated on  a  peak. 

"  From  hence  he  getteth  Qoyt  down  from  her  peakish 
spring."  Drayton:  Potyolbton,  s.  11. 

2.  Sickly-looking;  peaking;  having  features  thin 
and  sharp,  as  from  sickness. 

peak  y\  a.  [English  peak:  -v-l  Consisting  of 
peaks;  resembling  a  peak.  (Tennyson:  Palace  of 
Art.) 

peal  (1),  *peale,  *peele,  ».  I A  shortened  form  of 
appeal,  by  loss  of  the  first  syllable  of  O.  Fr,  <ii>>  I ; 
Fr.  appet;  Mid.  Eng.  ape/  =  an  old  term  hi  hunting 
music,  consisting  of  three  long  moots.] 

1.  A  loud  sonnd,  as  of  thunder,   bells,  cannon, 
shouting ;  usually  a  succession  of  loud  sounds. 

"And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar." 

ll'jn.ii:  Cnilde  Harold,  iii.  28. 

2.  A  set  of  bells  tuned  to  each  other. 

3.  The  changes  rung  on  such  a  set  of  bolls. 
peal(2),«.    [PAIL.] 

peal  (3),  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  names  Bull-trout  and  Peal  are  not  attributable  to 
definite  species.  We  have  examined  specimens  of  .Su/mo 
solar,  ft.  trutta,  and  >  cambrlcits  and  S.  farto,  to  which  the 
name  Bull-trout  had  been  given;  and  that  of  Peal  is  given 
indiscriminately  to  the  Salmon-grilse  and  to  8.  cambrt* 
cus."-0iinther Introd.  to  Study  of  fishes,  p.  644.  (Hotel) 

pSal,  r.t.  &t.    [PEAL  (I),..] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  utter  or  give  outlond  and  solemn 
sounds. 

"The  pealing  organ  and  the  pausing  choir." 

Tlcliell:  Death  of  Mr.  Addition. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  give  out  loud  and  solemn  sounds. 

*-.  To  celebrate ;  to  noise  abroad. 

•'  The  warrior's  name 

Though  pealed  and  chimed  on  all  the  tongues  of  fame." 
J.  Barlinc.     (Webtttr.) 

•3.  To  assail  with-noiso. 

"Nor  was  his  ear  lesspfu/'d 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinous." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  U.MD. 

*4.  To  utter  loudly  and  sonorously. 

"  I  heard  the  watchman  peal 
The  sliding  seasons." 

Tennyson:  Gardener's  Daughter,  178. 

*5.  To  stir  and  agitate. 

1  To  peal  a  pot  is,  when  it  boils,  to  stir  the  liquor 
therein  with  a  ladle. 

IT  al  ite,  ».  [After  Dr.  A.  C.  Peal(e) ;  snff.  -ite 
(Uin.).] 

J/in. :  A  Oeyserite  (q.  v.),  found  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

p6    an  (!),».    [P*AN.] 

pe   an  (2), «.    [O.  Fr.  panne=&  skin,  a  for.] 

Her.:  One  of  the  furs  borne  in  coat-armor,  the 
ground  of  which  is  black  with  ermine  spots  of  gold. 

tpS  -an-Ism,  ».  [Gr.  paianismos,  from  paianizfi 
=  to  chant  the  peean  (q.  v.).]  The  song  or  shout  of 
praise,  battle,  or  triumph. 

pear,  *peare,  *pere,  *.  [A.  S.  pera,  peru  =  a 
pear;  ptr»0e=a  pear-tree,  from  Lat.pirum=a  pear; 
Icel.  pera;  Dan.  pare:  Sw.  paron;  Dut.  peer; 
O.  H.  GOT.  pira,  blra:  M.  H.  Ger.  bir;  Ital.,  6p.  * 
Port,  pera;  Fr.  poire.] 

Bot.ttHort.:  Pyrus  communis.  It  is  a  shrub  or 
small  tree,  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  with  the 
branches  more  or  less  spinescent  and  pendulous, 
the  flowers  in  corymbose  cymes,  and  the  fruit  p>  ri- 
form,  one  or  two  inches  long,  becoming  larger  and 
sweeter  in  cultivation.  Many  hundred  cultivated 
varieties  exist.  The  wood  of  the  pear  is  almost  as 
hard  as  box,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  it  by  wood-engravers. 

pear-encrlnite, «. 

Palceont.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Apiocrinus  or  tho  family  Apiocrinidic. 

pear-gauge,  subit.  A  gauge  for  measuring  the 
exnaiiHt ion  of  an  air-pump  n>ceiver.  it OOOfllRtaci 
a  tube  open  at  the  bottom  and  held  by  a  wire  paflff> 
ing  throuith  the  top  of  the  receiver,  go  that  nftor 
exhaustion  it  may  be  lowon-d  into  a  cup  of  mer- 
cury, the  dogrro  of  exhaustion  being  shown  l>\  tin- 
hoignt  to  which  the  mercury  rises  when  the  air  is 
re-admitted. 
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pear-shaped 

pear-shaped,  a.    Of  the  shape  or  form  of  a  pear ; 
pointed  above,  and  ovate  below.  Akin  to  tnrbmate 
(q.  v.),  but  more  elongated. 
pear-tree,  ».   [PEAR.] 
pear-withe,  a. 

Sot.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  Tancecium  jaroba. 
•peare.   s.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Cf.  pair  (2),  v.] 
Thin,  sunk,  wasted  away. 

"  Somewhat  it  was  that  made  his  paunch  BO  pear*, 
His  girdle  fell  toil  inches  in  u  yeare." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  it.  1. 

•pear -I-form,  a.  fEng.  pear;  i  connective,  and 
form.]  Pear-shaped. 

pearl,  *pearle,  *perle, «.  A  o.  [Fr.  perle ;  A.  S. 
pcerl;  Sp.  &  Ital.peHa;  Port. perola,  perla ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  perala,  perla,  birla,  berla,  all  from  Low  Lat. 
perula,  which  is  cither  for  pirula,  dimin.  of  Latin 
pint  =  a  pear,  or  from  Ldtpilula,  dimin.  of  pila=a 
ball.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figurative ly : 

(1)  Something  round  and  clear,  and  resembling  a 
pearl,  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

"Dropping  liquid  pearl, 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  and  the  girl 
Upon  their  tender  knees  begged  mercy." 

Drayton.  (Todd.) 

(2)  A  white  speck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye  ;  a 
cataract. 

"  It  is  feared  you  have  Balaam's  disease,  a  pearl  in  your 
«ye."— Milton.  Antmad.  on  Kern.  Def.,  g  8. 

(31  Something  exceedingly  valuable ;  the  choicest 
part;  a  jewel. 

"  I  see  thee  compare*  d  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl." 
Shakeap. :  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

(4)  One  of  the  loops  that  decorate  the  edges  of 
pillow-lace ;  also  called  purls. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology  it:  Jewel:  \  small,  generally  globular, 
spheroidal  or   heraisphoroidal   oody  of   nacroous 
luster,  and  composed  of  compact  and  free  nacrps, 
found  as  a  morbid  growth  in  many  shells.  The  best 
are  from  the  pearl-oyster  or  Oriental  pearl-mussel 
[PEARL-OYSTERj,    Avicula   margarit If  era ,'    others 
are  from  the  British  river  mussel  ( Unio  mnrgariti- 
fera),   the  Common  oyster,  Ostrea   edulis:  from 
Anodon  cygnea,  Pinna  nobilis,  the  Common  Mussel 
(Mytilus  edulis),  and  from  Spondylus  gasderopus. 
Area  noce,  and  Anomia  cepa.    The  pearls  in  many  of 
these  species  are  wh ito ;  m  the  Spondylus  they  are 
green  or  rose-colored;  in  Area  noce  violet,  and  in 
Anomia  cfpa  purple.    Pearls  have  three  layers  like 
the  shells,  but  the  innermost  layer  of   tne  shell 
becomes  the  outermost  in  the  pearl.    Dark  lines 
add  to  the  lustrous  effect.    The  nucleus  was  for- 
merly conjectured  to  be  sand,  but  it  is  now  found  to 
be,  as  a  rule,  a  fragment  of  brownish-yellow  organic 
substance  consisting  of  the  bodies  or  eggs  of  internal 
parasites.    Spherical  pearls  are  not  formed  in  the 
shell,  but  loose  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  molluak. 
Foreign  substances  introduced  under  the  epidermis 
of  the  shell  are  coated  with  the  lustrous  substance. 
The  Chinese  take  this  means  of  obtaining  lustrous 
bodies  of  various  forms. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  ARGENT  (q.  v.). 

3.  Hunting :  Marks  on  the  deer  s  horns,  near  the 
root. 

"  The  pearls  of  the  antlers,  and  the  crockets." — Black: 
Princess  of  Thule,  oh.  utv. 

4.  Print.:  A  size  of  type  between  Diamond  and 
Agate. 

5.  Ichthy. :    Rhombus  vulgaris ;    called    also   the 
Brill,  Kite,  Brett,  and  Bonnet-fleuk.    (Yarrell.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  made 
of  pearl  or  pearls;  as,  a  pearl  necklace,  a  pearl 
ring,  Ac. 

pearl-barley,  subst.  [Skeat  suggests  that  pearl- 
barley  is  perhaps  for  pilled  (  =  peeled)  barley,  as  in 
Cotgravo  orge  pele  = pilled  barley.]  [BAELEY.] 

pearl-button,  s.    A  button  made  of  a  shell. 

pearl-diver,  s.    One  who  dives  f  or  pearl-oysters. 

pearl-edge,  s.  A  narrow  kind  of  thread  edging 
to  oosewod  on  lace  as  a  finish  to  the  edge ;  a  narrow 
border  of  projecting  loops  of  silk  on  the  sides  of 
some  qualities  of  ribbon ;  also  called  Purl-edge. 

pearl-everlasting,  s. 

Bot. :  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum. 

pearl-eye,  s.  A  white  speck  or  film  on  the  eye ; 
a  cataract.  [PEAHL,  s.,  A.  1. 2.  (2).] 

pearl-eyed,  a.  Having  a  pearl-eye;  suffering 
from  or  affected  with  11  cataract. 

pearl-fishery,  s.  A  place  where  pearl-oysters 
are  fished  for. 

•f  The  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  Ceylon 
have  been  celebrated  ever  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 
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[PEAEL-OTSTEB].  The  most  productive  0»yluii(>so 
banks  are  those  off  Coudachy;  they  extend  fifty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty  from  oast  to 
west.  From  some  unascertained  cause  the  oysters 
disappear  from  their  beds  at  tunes  for  years  to- 
gether. 

pearl-fishing,  mtbit.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
searching  for  pearl-oysters,  by  diving  or  otherwise. 

pearl-fruit,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Margyricarpus  setosus 

pearl-grass,  a.    [PEABLWOBT.] 

Bot. :  Lithospermum  offlcinale. 

pearl-gray,  sub.  Pure  gray,  a  little  verging  to 
blue. 

pearl-hen,  .-•. 

Ornith.:  The  Guinea-fowl  (q.  v.). 

pearl-mica, ».    [MABGABITE.] 

pearl-moss,  s.    [CABAOEEN.] 

pearl-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  •  The  genus  Botys  and  the  family  Botydee. 
They  belong  to  the  Pyralidina,  and  are  caUed  pearl- 
motlis  or  pearls  from  the  shining  appearance  of 
some  species.  Botys  urticatu  and  B.  verticalis  are 
common  among  nettles. 

pearl-mussel,  pearl-bearing  mussel, «. 
Zoology : 

1.  Sing.:  Unio  margaritifera,  which  yielded  the 
once-famous  freshwater  pearls.    It  is  found  in  the 
mountain  streams  of  Britain,  Lapland,  and  Can- 
ada.   The  Scotch  pearl-fishery  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  last  century.    The  Irish  pearl-fishery  was 
abandoned  at  an  earlier  period. 

2.  PI.:  The  family  Unionidie  (q.  v.). 

pearl-nautilus, «.    [PEABLY-NATJTILTJS.] 

pearl-oyster,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing.:  Meleagrina  (or  Avicula)  margaritifera. 
The  shell  is 'less  oblique  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
Aviculae,  the  valves  flatter  and  nearly  equal,  the 
posterior  pedal  impression  blended  with  that  of 
the  great  adductor.  Mr.  Archer  says  thut  they  are 
of  three  kinds:  The  Silver-tipped,  from  the  Society 
Islands;  the  Black-tipped,  from  Manilla,  and  a 
smaller  sort,  from  Panama.  The  shells  are  sold  at 
Manilla  for  $10  to  $20  percwt. 

t2.  PI-:  The  family  Aviculidee.    [WrNOSHBLL.] 

pearl-plant,  s.    The  same  as  PEARL WOBT  (q.  v.). 
pearl-powder, «. 

1.  A  snbmuriato  of  bismuth,  used  as  a  flux  for 
certain  enamels. 

2.  A  cosmetic,  of  various  compositions. 

pearl-purl, «. 

Needlework:  A  gold  cord  of  twisted  wire,  resem- 
bling a  small  row  of  beads  strung  closely  together. 
It  is  used  for  the  edging  of  bullion  embroidery. 

pearl-sago,  8.  Sago  in  the  state  of  small  hard 
grains,  somewhat  resembling  pearls. 

pearl-shaped,  ct.  Having  the  shape  or  appear- 
ance of  a  pearl. 

pearl-  side, «. 

Ichthy. :  Scopelus  pennanti  (the »Sf.  huinlmliltii,  or 
Argentine,  of  Yarrelrs  first  and  second  editions.) 

"  Pennant  unfortunately  referred  his  fish  to  the  genus 
Argentina,  which  is  a  totally  distinct  form,  and  British 
ichthyologiste,  in  repeating  his  observations  on  a  species 
which  none  of  them  Had  seen,  retained  the  generic  name. 
To  prevent  further  mistake,  the  designation  of  Pfarl- 
«i*a>isnow  substituted  for  that  of  Argentine." — Yarrell: 
British  Fiska  (ed.  3d),  i.  331. 

pearl- sinter,  s. 

Mm. :  A  variety  of  Siliceous  Sinter  (q.  v.),  having 
a  pearly  luster. 

pearl-skipper,  s. 

Entom. :  Pamphiltt  comma.  It  is  found  in  lime- 
stone districts. 

pearl-spar,  s. 

Ifin.:  A  variety  of  Dolomite  (a.  v.),  found  in 
rhombohedral  crystals  with  curved  faces  and  pearly 
luster. 

pearl-stitch,  s.  An  ornamental  stitch  in  knitted 
work. 

pearl-stone,  s.    [PEBLITB.] 

pearl-weed,  s.    [PEABLWOET.] 

pearl-white,  «.  A  cosmetic ;  the  submnriate  of 
bismuth,  obtained  by  precipitation  from  nitrate  of 
bismuth. 

pearl-winning,  s.  Pearl-fishing.  (The  second 
element  of  this  compound  is  borrowed  from  mining 
operations.) 

"The  early  pictures  of  pearl-winning  in  the  East." — 
London  Standard. 
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pearl  ,  v.  t .  &  i.    [  PEARL,  •.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  set,  ornament,  or  adorn  with  pearls. 

2.  To  make  into  pearl-barley  (q.  v.). 

3.  To  make  pearl  stitching  in  knitting. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*l.  To  resemble  a  pearl  or  pearls. 

"  Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  lyke  golden  wyro, 
,      Sprinckled  with  perle  and  fttrlino  floures  atweene, 
Do«  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre." 

Spenser:  Epittialamion,  165. 

2.  To  fish  or  dive  for  pearls. 

"I  wouldn't  go  penrllaa  with  Queensland  niggers  on 
any  consideration." — r<ill  Mall  Oazette. 

3.  To  knit  in  pearl-stitches. 

pSarl  a  ceoua  (ce  as  sh),  adj.  [English  pearl; 
-aceous.]  With  a  pearly  appearance;  resembling 
pearl  or  mother-of-pearl. 

pSarl    ash,  «.    [Eiig.  pearl,  and  ash.'] 

Chemistry:  Crude  carbonate  of  potash,  obtajnod 
from  the  ashes  of  plants  by  dissolving  the  calcined 
mass  in  water,  decanting  the  clear  solution,  and 
evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  flat  iron  pans.  By  con- 
stant stirring  toward  the  end  of  the  process,  the 
pearlash  is  obtained  in  a  semi-granular  state.  It  is 
very  impure,  containing  variable  quantities  of 
potassic  silicate,  sulphate,  chloride,  &c. 

pSarled,  a.    [Eng. pearl;  suff.  -ed.} 

1 .  Adorned  or  set  with  pearls  or  something  resem- 
bling pearls. 

"As  I  walk,  from  pearled  bush 
The  suuny  sparkling  drop  I  brush." 

Warton :  On  Approach  of  Summer. 

2.  Resembling  pearls. 

"  Her  weeping  eyes  in  pearled  dew  she  steeps." 

P.  Fletcher. 

3.  Ground  or  reduced  to  small  round  grains  like 
pearls;  as,  pearted-barley.    [  BARLEY  .J 

4.  Having  a  border  of  or  trimmed  with  pearl-edge 
(q.  v.). 

pearled-barley,  s.    Pearl-barley. 

pSar  lln,  pearl  -Ing  (!),».  [Prob.from  French 
per(e=pearl,  and  Iin=flax,  linen ;  of .  Gaol,  pear- 
{f'uim;  Ir.  p?irJin=flrje  linen,  cambric.]  Lace  made 
of  silk  or  other  thread ;  fine  linen,  cambric. 

"  Forbye  a  set  o'  pearlinsl  sent  yoursell  when  ye  was 
gnun  to  be  murried." — Scott:  Rub  Roy,  ch.  xui. 

pSarl -I-n6ss,  ».  [English  pearly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pearly. 

pearl -Ing  W,s.    [PEARLIN.] 

pearl  Ing  (2),  *perl  Ing.  «.  [Eng.  pearl;  -ing.] 
Resembling  pearls. 

pgarl -He,  s.    [Eng.  pnirl;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  PEKLITE  (q.  v.). 

pearl    w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  pearl,  and  wort.] 

Bot. ;  The  genus  Sagina. 

p5arl'-f,  a.    [Eng. pearly;  -y.] 

1.  Resembling  pearls. 

"  For  wlitit  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
Shall  to  the  morn  \npearlu  drops  renew." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  279. 

2.  Abounding  with,  or  containing  pearls. 

"  The  silver  Trent  on  pearly  sands  doth  slide." 

Drayton:  Barons  Wars,  vi. 

pearly-nautilus,  «. 

ZoOI. :  Nautilus  pompilius ;  common  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  especially  toward  the  Hol- 
luccas.  It  is  believed  to  inhabit  both  deep  and 
shallow  water.  Belon  figured  its  shell,  and  then 
Rumphins ;  and  on  August  24, 1829,  Mr.  George  Ben- 
nett captured  a  specimen  in  Marakiui  Bay  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Erromango.  The  soft  parts  wore 
elaborately  described  by  Prof.  Owen.  The  shell  is 
imported  into  Europe  for  its  fine  mother-of-pearl, 
much  in  request  with  cabinet-makers  and  jewelers. 
The  smallest  and  most  excavated  partitions  are 
used  to  make  pendants  for  the  ear.  By  removing 
the  external  layer  of  the  shell  which  is  not  nacre- 
ous, drinking-vessels  of  great  brilliancy  are  made 
in  the  East,  as  they  formerly  were  also  in  Europe. 

pearly-nereis,  s. 

ZoOI.:  Nereis  margaritacea,  a  common  species, 
brown  above,  with  a  beautiful  iridescent  under- 
surface. 

pearly-underwlng,  *. 

Eiilmn. :  A  European  moth,  Agrotis  saucia. 

pear  -main,  peare  maiue,  «.  [Fr.]  A  variety 
of  apple. 

"Pearmatn  is  an  excellent  and  well-known  fruit." — Mor- 
timer: Husbandry. 

pear  -m6n-gSr,  s.     [Eng.  pear,  and  'monger.'] 
[CosTEBMONGEB.  ]    An  itinerant  vendor  of  pears. 
"Pert  as  apearmonper  I'd  be 
If  Molly  were  but  kind." 

Gay:  AYw  Sony  ofXew  Similes. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian    -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zliun      -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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peart,  «.    [PERT.] 

peas, «.  i>l.   [P«A.] 

peas-cod, «.   A  pea-pod. 

p*as  ant,  'peys  aunt,  ».  4  a.  [O.  Fr.  paltant, 
pauan  (Fr.  puuuni.  fn>m  O.  Fr. pal*  (Fr.  puyi;  Sp. 
pait;  Port,  pail,  pait)=a  country;  Lat.  p«</iu=a 
village;  Sp.  pattano;  Ital.  nauano.  The  (  is  ox- 
enweent,  as  in  tyraiif.  atioii'iif,  Ac.] 

A.  Attubft.:  A  countryman,  a  rustic;  one  engaged 
in  country  work. 

"My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  a  good 
education:  you  have  trained  me  like  ^peasant."—  Saalcesp.  : 
As  I'.. N  Llkr  It,  i.  1. 

B.  At  adj.:   Pertaining  or  relating  to  peasants; 
rustic,  rural.    (Frequently  used  in  reproach  or  con- 
tempt i 

"  Perdy.  thou  i*u*anl  knight  mightst  rightly  reed 
Me  then  to  be  full  bue  and  evilborne. 

Sixnser:  F.  Q.,  TI.  lit.  81. 

Peasants'  War, ». 

Hi*t.:  A  series  of  insurrections  in  Germany  by  the 
peasants  against  their  masters,  by  whom  they  were 
greatly  oppressed.  The  first,  the  Bund-schuh 
i  Lacitl-shoe),  was  in  1502;  the  next,  the  war  of 
<  ..nrad.  in  1514,  and  the  third,  the  Latin  war,  in 
l.V'».  This  last  commenced  in  the  Thurgau,  and, 
after  a  lull,  burst  out  again  in  Alsace,  Franconia, 
and  the  Palatinate.  After  a  time  it  became,  under 
the  leadership  of  Thomas  Mnnzer,  an  Anabaptist 
fanatic,  n  religious  war.  It  was  quelled  in  1525,  and 
'  the  lives  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
people. 

piaa. -ant-like, 'peas -ant-l?,  a.  [Eng.  peat- 
ant;  -like.-ly.}  Like  or  characteristic  of  peasants; 
rough,  rude,  clownish. 

"A  generous  mind  above  the  peasantli/  regard  of  wages 
and  hire."— Milton.  Animatl.  uj<on  Remonstrants  Defense, 
813. 

p?as,  -ant-rf ,  *pes-ant  rie,  «.    [  Eng.  peasant ; 


1 .  The  peasants  of  a  country  collectively ;   the 
whole  body  of  country  people. 

"  But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  deHtroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

2.  Coarseness,  rudeness,  rusticity. 

•peage,  v.  t.  [A  shortened  form  of  appease  (q.v.).] 
To  appease,  to  calm. 

"For  thepeasynge  of  thesaiedquarrelles  and  debates." 
— Hall:  Henry  VI.  (an.  4). 

pease, «.   [PEA.] 
•1.  A  pea. 

2.  Peas  collectively. 

"Cheyne  ha*  prescribed  pease-broth." — Goldsmith:  Tne 
Bet,  Mo.  - 

pease-bolt,  «.  Peaso  in  the  straw.  (Tusser: 
Husbandry.) 

pease-meal, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Flour  made  from  peas. 

2.  y<»iii'l/>i'i :  Poaso-flour.  dusted  on  as  facing  on 
molds  for  brasswork.    Died  also  sometimes  to  givo 
tenacity  to  very  weak  sand. 

pease-pudding,  ».  \  pudding  made  chiefly  of 
peas. 

pease-soup,  ».    Pea-soup. 

pease  weep,  peege  wep,  pee  weet,  s.  [From 
thecry  of  the  bird.J  Tho  lapwing. 

"The  monotonous  and  plaintive  cries  of  the  lapwing 
and  curlew,  which  my  companions  denominated  the 
peaseweep  and  whaup."—  Scott:  Bob  Roy,  ch.  uvii. 

peat.  ».  [  KI.VMI.  doubtful.  Skoal  considors  the 
truo  form  to  bo  6<>aJ,  from  its  being  used  to  beet  or 
mend  the  lire,  from  Mid.  Eng.  6f(eu=to  replenish  a 
fire.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Turf  and  peat,  and  cowsheards,  are  cheap  fuels  and 
lot  long."— Hacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  A  small  square  or  sod  of  peat-bog  cut  and  dried 
for  fuel. 

II.  Oeol.  <t  Petrol. :  A  deposit  formed  in  bogs  by 
the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  frequently  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  Sphagnum,  or  bog-moss.  In  com- 
position it  diners  from  coal  only  in  tho  relative 
proportion  of  itsconstituonts.  Thus,  peat  contains: 
Carbon,  5.V62;  hydrogen,  6'88;  oxygon  and  nitrogen, 
37-50;  whilo  coal  consists  of:  Carbon,  88  to  94  per 
cent.;  hydrogen, 2-5-5'5;  oxygen,  2'5-6t).  It  forms 
extensive  deposit*  in  various  parts  of  northern 
Bnropa,  ami  notably  in  parts  of  Ireland,  when<  it  i 
commonly  known  as  turf,  and  is  largely  used  as 
fuel. 

peat-bog,  ».  A  bog  or  marsh  containing  poat ;  a 
peat-moss. 
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peat-hagg,  «.  A  slough  in  places  from  whence 
peat  has  been  dug.  (Scotch.) 

••Forced  to  the  moM-flows  and  peat.fiaf/gi,  there  to  hear 
the  word."~.*u«;  Old  Mortality,  oh.  Till. 

peat-moss,  ». 

1.  Tho  sphagnum  which  produces  peat  (q.  T.). 

2.  A  deposit  of  peat  in  which  such  mosses  grow, 
or  simply  a  peat-bog,  of  whatever  material  the  peat 
may  bo  composed.    Such  a  moss  is  sometimes  forty 
foot  deep,  tne  sphagnum  having  its  lower  part  de- 
IMM-I!  and  made  into  peat  while  the  upper  part 
still  lives.    Beneath  there  is  sometimes  a  stratum 
of  bog-iron  ore  (q.  v.).    Tho  banks  of  tho  Shannon 
aro  lined  with  peat-moss  at  intervals  on  both  sides. 

peat-reek, «.    The  smoke  from  peat. 

Peat-reek  flavor :  Tho  peculiar  flavor  communi- 
cated to  Irish  or  Scotch  whisky  in  consequence  of 
peat  having  been  used  as  fuel  during  the  process  of 
its  distillation. 

peat-  soil, «.  A  soil  mixed  with  peat;  the  soil  of 
a  peat-moss  or  bog  that  has  been  reclaimed  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

peat(2),«.    [PET.]    A  pet,  a  favorite. 

"  Ye  are  hiiith  a  pair  o'  the  devil's  prats,  I  trow."—  Scott : 
11:  ail  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  ivii. 

•pSat'-lSt,  t.  [Eng.  peat;  dimin.  suff.  -let.}  A 
small  peat-bog. 

"Oavan,  we  are  told,  has  no  fewer  than  90  peatlets  or 
smalt  bogs." — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

peat  y*,a.  [Eug.  peat;  -y.]  Resembling  peat; 
containing  or  composed  of  peat. 

pe    ba, ».    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Datyput  (Tatiuia)  peba,  called  also  the 
Black  Tatou,  an  armadillo  ranging  from  Texas 
southward  to  Paraguay.  The  ears  aro  large,  long, 
and  close  together;  tho  head  small,  long,  and 
straight;  mouthlarge.  Scales  hexagonal;  tho  bands 
vary  in  number,  increasing  with  the  ago  of  the 
animal.  It  is  nocturnal,  swift  of  foot,  and  a  good 
burrowcr.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  rosembje  sucking-pig 
in  flavor,  and  the  native  women  attribute  imagin- 
ary virtues  to  the  shell. 

peb  ble,  *pea  ble,  »plb  bll,  »pob-ble,  «.  [A.  S. 
pap<jl'8tdn  =  u  pebble-stone;  prob.  from  its  round- 
ness; cf.  Lat.  papula,  papi/fa=a  little  pustule.] 

I.  1 1 !•:  I.  Lang. :  A  small  round  stone ;  a  stone  worn 
and  rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 

"  My   fordtf   with   pebbles,   clear   as  orient  pearls,  are 
strow'd."  Drat/ton:  Polyolbion,  s.  26. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewel.:  An  agate;   a  name  given  to  rounded 
nodules  of  siliceous  minerals,  more  especially  to 
varieties  of  agate  and  rock-crystals. 

2.  Optics:  A  lens  made  of  rock-crystal,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  glass  in  spectacles. 

pebble-bed,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bod  characterized  by  tho  prevalence  of 
pebbles.  Pebble-beds  give  evidence  of  proximity  of 
land  whilo  they  were  deposited,  and  of  subsequent 
upheaval. 

pebble-crystal,  ».  A  crystal  in  form  of  a  pebble. 

" The  crystal,  tn  form  of  nodules,  Is  found  lodged  in 
the  earthy  strata  left  in  a  train  by  the  water  departing  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  deluge;  this  sort,  called  by  the 
Inpidariett  pebble-crystal,  is  in  shape  irregular." — H'ood- 
ir<ir</. 

pebble  book-tip, «. 

Entom.:  Drepana  falcaria,  a  European  moth, 
having  the  fore  wings  with  a  hooked  tip.  Tbo 
larva  feeds  on  birch,  alder,  Ac. 

pebble-paving,  >.  Pavement  laid  with  pebbles 
from  thrpo  to  four  inches  deep.  When  largerstones 
are  used  it  is  known  as  boulder-paving,  and  is  from 
six  to  nine  inches  deep. 

pebble-prominent, ».    [NOTODONTA.] 

pebble-atone,  *peable-stone,  'pibbll-stone, 
milmt.  A  pebble. 

"About  her  neck  hung  chains  of  pebble-stone ,'t 

Marlouc:  Hero  and  Leander,  Best.  i. 

£eb   bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.  [Eng.p«b&I(e) ;  -<•!.] 
mnding  in  pebbles  or  small  rounded  stones ;  full 
of  or  covered  with  pebbles ;  pebbly. 

"The  waves  make  toward  the  pebbled  shore." 

Snaltetp.:  Sonnet  60. 

P«b  -bllng,  «.    [Eng.  pebbl(e)  ,•  -in;;.] 
Leather:  An  operation  to  bring  out  the  grain  of 
leather  and  give  it  a  roughened  or  ribbed  appear- 
ance. 

p8b-bl*,  a.  [Eng.  pebbl(e);  -i/.]  Full  of  peb- 
bles, pebbled. 

"No.  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 
Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand." 

Scoff.  Hakeby,  II.  9. 

Pi-bid  -I-an,  o.  [See  dof.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Pebidianc,  the  name  of  the  division  or  hundred  in 
which  the  upper  series  of  tho  rock  described  are 
chiefly  exposed. 
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Pebldian-formatlon, «. 

Oeol.:  According  to  Dr.  Hicks,  a  series  of  Pro- 
Cambrian  beds,  composed  of  ejectamenta,  now  more 
or  loss  xtratinod,  from  ancient  volcanoes,  alternat- 
ing with  schistose,  metamorphosed  clays,  and  sand- 
stones. It  rests  unconformably  on  the  Arvoniau 
and  passes  upward  into  the  Cambrian,  but  has  a 
different  structure  from  it.  (Quar.  Jour.  Oeol.  Hoc., 
xxxiii.  230,  235.) 

p8b  -rlne,  tubtt.  [Fr.]  An  epidemic  among  silk- 
worms. [PANHI8TOPHYTON.] 

"Silkworms  are  liable  to  many  diseases ;  and,  even  be- 
fore 1853,  a  peculiar  epizoiitic,  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  appearance  of  dark  spota  upon  the  sktn(nence  the 
name  of  Pebrlne  which  it  nas  received ),  had  been  noted 
for  iu  mortality."—  Huxley:  Critiques,  p.  245. 

pS  can  ,  pi  ca-na, «.  [Sp.  pecana.]  (Soecom- 
pound.) 

pecan-nut, «. 

Hot. :  Can/a  olivceformit,  a  hickory-tree  with  a 
slender  stem,  sometimes  seventy  feet  high,  downy 
petioles,  loaves  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
bearing  edible  nuts.  Found  in  tho  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

pic  a-rf , «.    [PECCAEY.] 

pic  ca-bll-I-ty',  ».  [Eng.peccaMe;  -«».]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  peccable  or  subject  to  sin ; 
capacity  of  or  liability  to  sinning. 

"The  common  peccability  of  mankind  is  urged." — 
Decay  nf  Piety. 

pic -ca-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  pecable;  Ital.  pecca- 
bite.  as  if  from  a  Lat.  peccabilia,  from  pecro—to  sin.) 
Liable  to  sin ;  subject  to  transgress  the  divine  law. 

"All  mutable  and  changeable  .  .  .  lapsableand  pec- 
cable."—l-udicorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  664. 

pic-ca  dll  -18  (1),  *p6c  -ca-dll. «.  [Sp.  pecadillo 
=  a  little  fault,  dimin. of  pecado=&  sin  (from pecca- 
tum);  from pecco=to sin  ;  Fr.  peccarfii/ej  A  slight 
fault  or  crime ;  a  petty  fault ;  a  venial  offense. 

*pic-ca-dll  -16  (2),  t.  [PICCADIL.]  A  sort  of 
stiff  ruff. 

pec    can  cy1,  «.    [Eng. peccant;  -c|/.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  peccant ;  sinful- 
ness. 

2.  A  crime,  an  offense,  a  sin. 

"This  distorting  of  equivocal)  words,  which  passeth 
commonly  for  a  trivinll  pecctincy." — Mountaou-  Devout 
Essays,  ft.  1.,  tr.  Hi..  §  21. 

8.  Bad  quality. 

"A  predisposition  in  the  humors  by  reason  of  their 
peccancy  in  quantity  or  quality." —  Wiseman:  Surgery, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

pec  cant,  a.  &».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  peccant,  pr. 
par.  of  7>ct'co  =  to  sin;  Sp.  pecante;  Ital.  peccante.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sinful,  sinning,  guilty,  criminal. 

2.  Morbid,  bad,  corrupt ;  injurious  to  health. 
"Thus  have  I  described    .    .     .    those  ptccanf  humors." 

— Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

•3.  Bad,  informal,  wrong. 

"  Nor  is  the  party  cited  bound  to  appear,  if  the  citation 
be  peccant  in  form  or  matter." — Ayliffe:  Pareryon. 

B.  Assubit. :  An  offender,  a  transgressor. 

pic  -cant-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  peccant;  -lj/.]  In  a 
peccant  manner;  sinfully;  by  transgression. 

pic  -ca-rf,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  The  popular  name  for  two  species  of  small 
stiilline  mammals  from  the  New  World,  so  nearly 
allied  that  they  breed  freely  in  captivity,  but  never 
produce  more  than  two  at  a  birth.  The  Collared 
Poccary  (l)icotylct  torquatut)  ranges  from  Arkansas 
southward  to  tho  Rio  Negro,  and  seldom  attacks 
other  animals.  Tho  White-lipped  Peccary  (I>.  lahi- 
atut)  is  rarely  mot  with  north  of  British  Honduras, 
or  south  of  Paraguay.  It  associates  in  large  drorei, 
is  very  pugnacious,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  attack 
man.  The  hunter  who  encounters  a  herd  of  this 
species  has  often  to  take  to  a  tree  for  safety,  ilnth 
are  omnivorous,  and  possess  a  gland  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  secreting  a  musky  substance,  which 
taints  the  meat  if  not  speedily  removed  after  death* 
By  some  old  travelers  this  gland  was  mistnkcn  fc  r 
a  second  navel,  a  circumstance  which  influenced 
Cuvier  in  selecting  the  generic  name* 

pec  ca  vi,  phr.  fLat.=I  have  sinned,  1st  pors. 
sing.  perf.  indie,  of  pecco=to  sin.  |  A  word  nsed 
colloquially  to  express  an  acknowledgment  or  con- 
fi'--i.m  of  an  offense  or  mistake.  (Generally  in  tin- 
phrase  To  cry  peccuri.) 

pec   co, ».    [PEKOE.] 
pich,  pigh  (ch,  nh  guttural),  v.  i.    [An  imitative 
word.]    To  puff.    (Scotch.) 

"And  up  ParnagsuA  pechin." 

Hums:   Willie  Cnalmrrf. 

pich  blend,  pech  blende,  «.  fOer.p..rA= pitch. 
«  =  bli.'uit.|    ( I'l K  IIIII.KNH  ) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r.    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    as  -  i;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


pechiolite 

pech  -I-6-lIte,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
At  in, :  The  same  as  ALLOPHANE  (q.  v.). 

pSch  -u.  rane,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Ger.  peeA=pitch, 
and  lr.  «r<me=urauium.]  The  same  as  PITCH- 
BLEND  (q.v.). 

pSck  (1),  *pecke,  *pekke,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ; 

{•rob.  a  derivative  from  peck,  v.  (q.  v.).    Gael,  peic ,' 
rishp«ac=a  peck.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  dry  measure  of  two  gallons,  or  eight 
quarts,  for  grain,  poise,  Ac. ;  the  fourth  part  of  a 
bushel. 

2.  Fig. :  A  great  deal,  number,  or  quantity. 
"The  tyrant's   palace  was  in   a    marvelous  peck  of 

troubles."—  Horthi  Plutarch,  p.  802. 

peck  (2), g.    [PECK.V.J 

1.  A  sharp  stroke  with  the  beak  or  a  pointed 
Instrument. 

2.  A  pick  (q.v.). 
•3.  Food.    (Slam/.) 

"Let's  dry  off  ourpecfc." — Brome:  Jovial  Creu>,  ii. 

'peek-point,  s.  A  game.  (Urquhart:  Rabelai*, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii.) 

peck,  *pek,  *pekke,  v.  /.  A  i.  \  \  variant  of 
pick,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  with  the  beak  or  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. 

2.  To  pick  up  with,  or  as  with,  the  beak. 

"  This  fellow  pecks  np  wit,  as  pigeons  peas." 

Shakesp. :  Love  s  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  To  make  by  striking  with  the  beak  or  a  pointed 
instrument ;  as,  to  peck  a  hole. 

4.  To  eat.    (Colloquial.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  strokes  with  the   beak  or  a  pointed 
instrument. 

"With  a  pick-ax  of  iron  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  /"••'.,  and  Oatheaded  at  the 
other  to  drive  little  iron  wedges  to  cleave  rocks." — Carew: 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak. 

"She,  when  he  walked,  went  peeking  at  his  side." 
Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  84. 

IT  To  peck  at :  To  persistently  strike  at  or  attack ; 
tocarp_at. 

"Sometimes  we  see  two  men  pecking  at  one  another 
very  eagerly." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  6. 

peck  -Sr,  s.    [Eug.  peck,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pocks;  specif.,  a  bird 
which  picks  holes  in  trees ;  a  woodpecker. 

"The  high-hole  is  almost  entirely  a  ground  pecker." — 
Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  146. 

2.  An  instrument  for  making  holes ;  a  pick. 

"Mis  head  a  pecker  bore." 

Garth:  Ovttt  •  Metamorphosis  xiv. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Telegraphy:  A  relay.     So  called  in  England 
from    the  appearance   of   the   earlier    apparatus, 
which  pecked  somewhat  like  a  bird. 

2.  Weaving:  The  picker  of  a  loom.    The  shuttle- 
driver. 

If  To  keep  one's  pecker  up:  To  preserve  one's 
courage;  to  be  of  good  heart,  i  /.'n<;.  Slang.) 

peck  ha.ni  ite,  I.  [After  Prof.  S.  F.  Peckbam; 
snff.  -ite  ( A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  light,  greenish-yellow  opalescent  min- 
eral, occurring  as  uodulos  in  the  Emmet  Co.  (Iowa) 
meteorite.  Cleavage  distinct.  Specific  gravity, 
3'23 ;  luster,  greasy.  Two  analyses  showed  that  it 
consisted  of  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  with  the  calculated  formula,  2(R,SiOa)  + 
B^SiOf. 

p£ck -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  «.    [PECK, ».] 
A.  AB.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  striking  with  the  beak  or  a  pointed 
instrument :  a  peck. 

2.  (Fl.) :    Place-bricks,  from  the  outside  of  the 
kiln   and  insufficiently  burned.    Sanded  or  semel 
bricks. 

peck  Isll,  a.  [English  peck,  v. ;  -ith.]  Hungry; 

inclined  to  eat.  (Colloquial.) 

"When  shall  I  feel  peckish  again  V'— Disraeli:  Sybil, 
bk.  v\.,  ch.  iii. 

peck  -led  (led  as  eld),  adj.  [A  corruption  of 
speckled  (q.  v.).]  Speckled,  spotted. 

"Some  are peckled,  some  greenish." — Walton:  Angler. 

pS-c8p'-ter-Is,  s.  [Gr.  pefc<5=to  comb,  and pteris 
—  a  kind  of  fern.  Named  from  the  comb-like 
appearance  of  the  frond.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  ferns  reaching  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Wealden. 
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pfic  -8r  9.,  i.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  peci«=catt]e  col- 
lect ively.J  [FEE,  8.J 

Zoology :  The  name  given  by  Linnreus  to  what 
Cuvier  called  the  Ruminantia  (q.  v.). 

pec   tase,  ».    [Eng.  pect(ic) ;  -ase.] 

Chem.:  An  uncrystallizable  fermentative  sub- 
stance existing  in  fruits  and  in  various  roots,  some- 
times in  the  soluble,  sometimes  in  the  insoluble 
form,  and  having  the  property  of  converting  pectin 
into  pectic,  parupectic,  and  metapectic  acids.  It 
resembles  in  its  mode  of  action  the  diastase  of  ger- 
minating barley. 

pec    tiite,  ».    [Eng.  pect(ic);  -are.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  pectic  acid. 

pec -ten,  ».    [Lat. =a  comb,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.] 

1.  Zoology  and  Palceont.:    Scallop;  a   genus  of 
Ostreidep,  sometimes  made  the  typo  of  a  distinct 
family,   Pectinidap.     Shell   sub-orbicular,  regular, 
usually  with  radiating  ribs,  beaks   approximate, 
eared,    the    anterior    ones   most    prominent,    the 
posterior  ones  a  little  oblique.    Animal  with  a  row 
of  ocelli  and  delicate  crcscentic  gills.    Distribution 
world-wide ;     known     recent    species,   176.    fossil 
(including  Aviculo-pecten) ,  450;  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous onward. 

2.  Hot. :  (1)   Venus'   Comb,  Scandix   pecten,  (2) 

[TRICHIDirjM]. 

pecten- seams,  *./>'• 

Geol.:  Seams  of  ironstone,  with  Pecten  ceoui- 
valvie,  in  the  Middle  Lias, near  Whitby.  (Phillips: 
Geol.,  pt.  ii.  (ed.  Etheridge),  p.  388.) 

pSc'-tlC,  a.  [Eng.  pect(ose);  -t'c.]  Derived  from 
or  containing  pectin. 

pectic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C|«H22.Oi5  (T).  Prepared  from  thepulp  of 
carrots  or  turnips  by  boiling  for  one  hour  with 
water  containing  sodic  carbonate,  precipitating 
with  calcium  chloride,  and  decomposing  the  cal- 
cium poctato  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  moist 


pectoral 


ether.  Heated  to  150' it  blackens, andat  200°  gives 
off  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  leaving  pyro- 
pectic  acid.  The  pectates  of  the  alkali  metals  are 
soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble.  The  ammo- 
nium, potassium,  and  sodium  salts  are  colorless 
jellies.  The  copper  salt  is  a  green  jelly,  containing 
16  per  cent,  of  cnpric  oxide. 

peVtld  -6-83,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pectis,  genit. 
pectid(if)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Vernoni- 
acere. 

pSc-tln, 8.    [Eng.  pect(ote) ;  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  Cs^H^C^.  A  transparent  jelly  discovered 
by  Rraconnot  in  the  expressed  juice  of  ripe 
apples.  It  is  present  in  all  ripe  fruits,  is  soluble  in 
water,  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol.  In  its  prepa- 
ration and  purification  it  is  indispensable  to  avoid 
the  use  of  boiling  water,  which  rapidly  decomposes 
the  pectin. 

*pSc  -tin  al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  pecten,  genit.  pec- 
fin(i»)  =  a  comb;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  comb ;  resem- 
bling a  comb. 

B.  .I*  subst. :  A  fish  whose  bones  resemble   the 
teeth  of  a  comb. 

"  There  are  other  fishes  whose  eyes  regard  the  heavens, 
as  plane;  and  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  pectinals,  or  such  as 
have  their  bones  maue  laterally  like  a  comb." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

pSc-tln-ar  -I-a,  ».  [Latin  pectinarius=&  comb- 
maker.] 

Zoology:  A  genus  of  Tubicolons  Annelida,  hav- 
ing the  tube  free,  membranous,  or  papyraceous, 
covered  with  Band  grains,  and  in  the  form  of  a  long 
reversed  cone. 

pec'-tln-ate,  pec  -tln-at-gd,  a.  [Lat.  pectin- 
atus,  from  pecten  (genit.  pectinis) =a  comb ;  French 
pectin*.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb;  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

"A  curious  pectinated  work."— Derham:  Physico-Theol- 
ogy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Interlaced  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

"  To  sit  cross-legged  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated  is 
accounted  bad."— Browne:   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  [COMB-SHAPED.] 

2.  ZoOl. :  Comb-like.    Used  of  the  gills  of  certain 
Gasteropoda.     [PECTINIBRANCHIATA.J 

pectinate-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Closely  set,  reticulated,  muscular  bands 
in  the  appendices  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  more 


particularly  in  the  right  appendix.  Their  main  use 
is  probably  to  prevent  over-dilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricles. 

pSc  -tln-at-Sd,  a.   [PECTINATE.] 

pectinated-claw, .--. 

Ornith.:  A  claw  with  comb-like  divisions  on  one 
of  its  sides.  It  is  found  in  the  Goatsucker.  Its  use 
is  not  known. 

pectinated-mineral, «. 

Min.  (pi.):  Groups  of  crystals  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  comb,  as  iu  cockscomb  pyrites,  a  variety 
of  Marcasite  (q.  v.). 

pectinated  rhomb,  s. 

Camp.  Anat.  (pi.) :  Definite  groups  of  minute 
pores  or  fissures  penetrating  the  plates  of  the  calyx 
in  many  Cystidoaus.  (Nicholson.) 

pfic'-tln-ate  \f,  adv.  [Eng.  pectinate;  -lu.]  In 
a  pectinate  manner;  like  the  teeth  of  a  COIUD. 

p<5c-tln-a  -tion.s.    [PECTINATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  combing. 

2.  The  quality  or  Htatc  of  being  pectinated  ;  that 
which  is  pectinated. 

"The  complication  or  pectination  of  the  fingers  was  an 
hieroglyphic  of  impediment."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

pSc  tin  a-t6  ,  pref.  [Mod.  Lat.  pectinatus  = 
pectinated.]  Pectinate. 

pectinate- lacinlate,  a. 

Bot. :  Pectinate  with  the  divisions,  as  if  torn,  that 
is,  long  and  taper-pointed. 

pec'  tln-a-tor,  subst.  [Lat.=one  who  combs  or 
cards.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Octodontidw,  sub-family  Cteno- 
dactylinee,  with  one  species,  Pectinatorspekei,  from 
Somali  land.  It  closely  resembles  the  genus  Cteno- 
dactylus  (q.  v.),  but  has  a  small  additional  molar 
in  each  series.  The  tail  is  bushy  anil  of  moderate 
length,  and  the  ears  have  a  small  antitragus. 

pec   tine,  s.    [PECTIN.] 

pSc-tln  -8-al,  «.  [Lat.  pecten  (gonit.  prcfi»w)  = 
a  comb ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -eal.) 

Anat.:  Comb-like. 

pectlneal-muscle,  .-•. 

Anat.:  One  of  the  internal  femoral  muscles. 

pSc-tln-I-bran  chl-a-ta,  n.  pi.  (Latin  j*cten, 
genit.  ptctini(s)  —  a  comb,  and  Mod.  Lat.  bran- 
chiata  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOlofiy:  One  of  Cuvier's  orders  of  Gasteropoda. 
With  His  Scnti-,  Cyclo-,  and  Tnbulibrancliiata  it 
makes  up  the  modern  order  Prosobranchiatn  (q.  v.) 
of  Milne- Edwards. 

IpSc-tln-I-bran  -chl-ate,  a.  &  s.    [PECTINI- 

BRANCHIATA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  gills  pectinated  or  plume- 
like. 

B.  As  mibst.:  Any  individual  of  Cuvior's  lapsed 
order  Pectinibranchiata. 

p£c  tin  -1-dSB,  «.  pi.     [Latin  pecten,  gonit.  p«c- 
tm(i«)  =  a  comb;  fern.  pi.  aaj.  suff.  -idue.] 
Zoology : 

1.  The  same  as  OSTBEID.S:  (q.  v.). 

2.  Scallops ;  a  family  of  Conchiferous  Mollnsks, 
section  Asiphonida.    Generally  merged  in  Ostreidat 
(q.v.).     Genera:    Pecten,    Hemipecten,   Hinnifes, 
Lima,  Spondylus,  Ac.    (Tate,  Ac.) 

pec  tin  -i  form,  a.  [Lat.  pecten,  genit.  pectin(is) 
=  &  comb,  and  /orma=form,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  comb ;  resembling  a  comb. 

pSc'-tln-Ite,  ».  [Lat.  pecten  (genit.  pectinis)  =  a 
comb ;  Eng.  suff.  -tie.]  A  fossil  scallop  or  pecten. 


Leaves  generally  with  glandular  dote ;  flower-heads 
small.  About  thirty  species  are  know*,  from  the 
hotter  parts  of  America. 

•pSc-tlxel,  v.  i.  [Or.  peWos=solid,  firm;  Eng. 
suff.  -izi .]  To  congeal ;  to  change  into  a  gelatinous 
mass.  (Annandale.) 

pSc  -t6-llte,  8u6»r.  [Or.  pektos— constructed  of 
several  pieces,  and  lithos=a  stone;  tier,  pectolith.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  aggre- 


Silica,  54-2 ["lime.  SS-SVsoda".  9-3;  water,  2"J=HK);  the 
suggested  formula,  the  water  being  basic,  (JCaO+ 
iNaO+JHO)SiOs.  Found  mostly  in  doJeritic  rocks. 

pSc  -t5r-al,  *pec-tor-all,  o.  As.  [Pr.  pectoral, 
from  Lat.  pectoralif  =  pertaini»g  to  the  breast ; 
pec«us  (genit.  pec<orw)=the  breast;  8p.  pectoral; 
Ital.  pettorale.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breast. 

"The  peculiar  strength  of  the  pectorel  muscles."—  Der- 
ham: Physico-Theology,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,     oxist.    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  znun.     -tions,     -clous,     -sious  --  snus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -   bel,     del. 
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pectoral-arch 


2.  Suited  for  (he  hre.ist ;  adapted  to  rolioTe com- 
plaiuU  of  the  breast  and  lungs. 

"The  le«ve»  make  a  good  pectoral  drink  "—Oralnger: 
BteJktwAMktfct  (Note.) 

B.  At  tubttantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  covering  or  protection  for  the 
breaat. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  r'rclenattical: 

(1)  The  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
••  The  twelve  stones  in  the  pectoral 

of    the    high     priest."  —  Hammond 
Work*,  iii    424. 

(2)  The  morse   worn   by   the 
clergy j  the  clasp  of  a  cope. 

(3)  Theorphrvy  in  front  of  the 
chasuble. 

(4)  The    alb   and    tunic  which 
covered  the  breast. 

2.  Ichlhy.:  A  ix-ctoral  fin.  p,vt,,rals 

3.  Ued.:  A mndicinoor prepara- 
tion adapted  to  cure  or  relievo  complaints  of  the 
breast  and  lungs. 

"  Ilelng  troubled  with  a  cough,  pectoral*  were  pre- 
•oribed,  and  he  wa*  thereby  relieved." — Witeman. 

•4.  Old  Arm.:  The  breastplate  of  a  soldier;  more 
especially  the  extra  defense  for  the  throat  and 
chest  placed  over  the  cuirass  in  later  times. 

pectoral-arch,  t. 

Anatomy:  The  scapular  arch,  consisting  of  the 
scapula,  coracoid,  and  clavicle,  connecting  the  pec- 
toral limbs. 

pectoral-cross, «. 

Ecclem. :  A  cross  worn  upon  the  breast  by  bishops, 
abbots,  Ac. 

pectoral-tins, «.  pi. 

Compar.  Anal. :  (See  extract.) 

"  I'lie  pertorat-fln*  (with  their  osseous  tmpporta)  are  the 
liomologues  of  the  (interior  limbs  of  the  higher  Verte- 
brata.  They  are  always  inserted  immediately  behind  the 
gill-openings  oithur  *ymmetrical,  with  a  rounded  pos- 
terior margin,  or  asymmetrical,  with  the  UIHHT  rays  long- 
est and  strongest:  in  Malacopterygiana  with  a  dorsal 
spine,  the  upper  pectoral  ray  is  frequent!  y  developed  into 
a  similar  <l»feiiHtve  weapon.  — Viintner:  Study  "f  Finhc*, 
p.  42. 

pectoral-limbs,  *.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  arms  or  anterior  extremities. 

pectoral-muscles, ».  ;>(. 

Anat.:  The  pectoral!*  major  and  pectorali»  minor, 
two  muscles  of  the  breast. 

pectoral-region, «. 
tn.it.    Thn  region  of  the  breast. 

pgo  tor  al  If ,  adv.  [  Kng.  pectoral ;  -/».]  Inn 
pectoral  manner ;  as  concerning  the  breast. 

pgc  t3r  1  16  -qul  al,  adj.  [Lnt.  peclut  (genit. 
peclorit)  =  tho  breist,  anil  (<«7uor= to  speak ;  French 
pe.ctoriloqw. ]  Pertaining  tx>  or  of  the  nature  of 
pectoriloquy  (q.v. I. 

pgc  tor  ir  6  qnlsm,  *.  [Eng.  pectoriloqu(y) ; 
-wm.]  The  same  as  PECTORILOO.UY  (q.  v.). 

pgc  t8r-Il  6  quous,  a.  [Eng.  pec.toriloqu(y) ; 
-nu*.  |  The  same  as  PBOTORILOO.UIAL  (q.  v.). 

pgc  tSr  II  o  quf,  ».  (Latin  pectus  (genii,  pec- 
/orM)~thn  breast,  aii'l/'x/uor-txi  speak  ;  Fr.  pector* 
ili«iuie.\ 

Med.:  The  sound  of  the  patient's  voice  heard  by 
moans  of  the  stethoscope  as  if  proceeding  from  the 
chnst.  I(  occur.-  in  tubercular  phthisis  when  there 
is  a  large  cavity  in  thn  lungs,  and  is  sometimes  as- 
.-o.-i  t  te<i  with  amphoric  resonance. 

pgc  Wse,  «.  [Or.  pcfc(o»  =  stuck  in,  fixed,  from 
ji'V/nV'Hi  —  to  make  fast.  I 

c/wm. :  A  substance,  probably  isomeric  with  cel- 
lulose, existing  in  unripe  noflny  fruits,  in  fleshy 
roota,  and  in  other  vegetable  organs.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and  other,  is  easily  decom- 
jtose.1,  and  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  Under  the 
influence  of  acids  and  other  reagents  it  is  changed 
into  pi<-(in. 

pgc  tos -Ic,  (i.    [Kng.  pectot(e);    -<«.]     Derived 
from  or  containing  |>octo*te. 
p«ctoslc-acld. ». 

Chrm. :  C.riH«Osi.  Obtained  as  the  flrat  product 
of  tho  action  of  poctase  on  an  aqueous  solution  of 
pectin.  It  u  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble,  in 
boiling  water,  and  forms  a  jelly  on  cooling.  The 
gelatinous  amorphous  salts  of  poctosic  -  acid  are 
converted  into  pectates  by  an  excess  of  tho  base, 
i  pgc  tds  tra-ca,  «.  pi.  [Or.  piktu»= fixed,  and 
otttracon=A  shell.) 

ZoOl. :  In  Huxley's  classification  a  division  of  tho 
Kiitomostraca.  containing  (lie  Bhboatphal*  and  the 
( 'irrii»-(iia.  The  name  has  reference  te  tho  fact 
tint  Hie  young  are  generally  free-swimming,  but 
bocome  llx. «1  when  adults. 
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pgc  tons,  a.  [PETTOHE.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  poctose  or  pectin. 

pgc  tun  CU  liis,  tubsl.  [Lat.=a  small  scallop.] 
[  PHI-TEN.] 

ZoOl.  A  Pal&ont.:  &  (emu  of  Areadf*;  IBM]  or- 
bicular, hinge  wilh  »  semi-obeolmi  row  nf  trans- 
verse teeth.  Distribution  nearly  world-wide.  Recent 
species  fifty-eight;  fossil  eighty,  from  the  Neoco- 
miaii  onward. 

pe  cul,  «.   [PICCL.] 

pgc  u  late,  v.  i.  [Latin  peculatun,  pa.  par.  of 
peculor=to  appropriate  to  one's  own  uset  from 
pecu/tu»t=one's  own  property.]  To  appropriate  to 
one's  own  use  money  or  goods  intrusted  to  one's 
care ;  to  pilfer,  to  embezzle. 

"An  oppressive,  irregular,  capricious,  unsteady,  rapa- 
cious and  peculating  despotism/'—  Burtn  On  Foi't  Eait 
India  Hill. 

*pgc  U  late,  mtbtt.  [Fr.  peculat,  from  Lat.  pecu- 
latta.]  [PECULATE,  w.]  Peculation,  pilfering,  em- 
bezzlement. 

"The  popular  clamors  of  corruption  and  jtteulate,  with 
which  the  nation  has  been  so  much  possessed,  were  in  a 
great  measure  dissipated."— Bumet:  Own  Time. 

pgc  u  la -tion,  «.  [PECULATE.]  The  act  of  pec- 
ulating or  appropriating  to  one's  own  use  money  or 
goods  intrusted  to  one's  care ;  embezzlement,  pilfer- 
ing, stealing,  theft. 

"Peculation,  sale 

Of  honor,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 
By  forgery."  Cotrper:  Ta*lc,  li.  668. 

pgc    U  Ia-t3r,  «.    [Lat.,  from  prculatu*.  pa.  par. 
of  peculur-  to  peculate  (q.v.).]  One  who  peculates. 
"Peculators  of  the  public  gold." 

C<iwiier.   Tnitk,  i.  735. 

pe-cu  II  ar,  *pe-cu-ll  er,  a.  &  «.  (O.  French 
peeulirr,  from  Lat.  perufi'(m'«=pertaimug  to  prop- 
erty, one's  own,  from  p0Ctt2fam=prlTate  property; 
Sp.  peculiar;  Ital.  peculiar? .] 

A.  Att  (tdjective : 

1.  One's  own  ;  belonging  to  one  with  exclusion  of 
others;  private,  not  general ;  personal. 

2.  Particular,  individual,  single. 

"  One  /"'(-'I/MI r  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest." 

Nlltax    P.  I..,  ill.  111. 

3.  Special,  especial,  particular;  above  all  others. 

"Made  the  poets  their  peculiar  cure.". 

Pitt:   I'tilat  Art  <:/ 1'oetru.  ii. 

4.  Unusual,  singular,  striking, noticeable1,  strange, 
out  of  the  common  ;  as,  There  is  something  peculiar 
about  him. 

B.  A»  tubstantire : 

*l.  Ord.Lang.:  Exclusive  pro|>ert.v  or  right ;  that 
which  belongs 'exclusively  to  one. 

"Revenge  i*  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven,  that 
no  consideration  whatever  can  impower  even  the  best 
men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it." — South:  Sermon*. 

2.  Knglinh  Canon  Law^:  A  particular    parish    or 
church,    having    jurisdiction    within     itself,   and 
exempt  from  that  of  the  ordinary  or  bishop's  court. 
Peculiars  are  divided  into  royal  (as  chapels  royal), 
of   which   the  king  is  ordinary,  and  peculiars  of 
archbishops,    bishops,    deans,    chapters,    preben- 
daries, &c. 

U  Court  of  Peculiar*: 

Knglish  Canon  Law:  A  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Arches  having  jurisdiction  over  all  the  parishes 
dispersed  throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  midst  of  either  diraeses,  which  are  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  juris. Mot  ion,  and  subject  to  the 
metropolitan  alone. 

Peculiar-people,  ».  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  Protestant  sect  of  recent  origin, 
found  mostly  in  Kent,  Kngland,  and  to  a  less  degree 
in  other  counties  round  London.  They  recognize 
no  sacraments  or  creeds,  and  claim  to  tx>  the  real 
exemplars  of  true  and  undented  religion.  They 
accept  the  exhortation  of  St.  James  (v.  14, 15)  in  a 
strictly  literal  sense,  and  this  lias  more  than  once 
led  to  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  being  returned 
against  some  of  their  members  by  a  coroner's  jury. 
IMcClintix-ktfNlrnng.)  The  analogue  of  this  sect 
in  this  country  is  to  DO  found  in  the  Faith-curists. 
The  name  apparently  has  reference  to  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

[TUSKER.] 

pg  cw  11-Sr-I  ty.'pe  cu  li  ar  1  tle,«.  [English 
peculiar;  -it».] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  peculiar;  individ- 
unlity. 

•2.  Exclusive  possession,  right,  or  ownership. 

"What  need  wo  to  disclaim  all  pecutlarllie  In  goods?" 

/</<    Hull    ep.  11.,  dec.  6. 

3.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
particular  person  or  thing;  a  characteristic. 

"To  be  prayed  unto  In,  and  for  ever  will  be  one  of  his 
incommunicable  peculiar  it  let." — Sharp:  Sermon*,  vol.  iv., 
•er.  2. 


pedagogue 

tpg  C6   H  ar  Ize,  r.t.  [Eng.  peculiar;  -ije.]  To 
malco  peculiar ;  to  sot  apart;  to  appropriate, 
pg-cn'-ll-ar-ly' ,  adi:    [Eng. peculiar;  -ly.] 

1.  Particularly,  especially,  exclusively. 

"A  sort  of  composition  p«nU<orl»  proper  to  poetry."— 
Pope:  llomer'i  Iliad,  (Pref.) 

2.  In  a  peculiar,  unusual,  or   strange  manner; 
strangely. 

pg-CU -H-ar-ngss,  ».    [Eng.  peculiar- ;  -iiewi.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  peculiar,  appro- 
priate, or  sot  apart. 

"The  pecullarneu  of  the  place  appointed  for  th» 
same."—  Medc:  Ktv.  ofOod'i  Home,  p.  5. 

2.  Peculiarity,  strangeness, 
pg-cu  -ll-tun,  «.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Private  property ;  savings. 

2.  Rom.  Law :  Savings  or  money  allowed  to  bo  re- 
tained by  a  slave  or  child  as  his  or  her  private 
property. 

•pg-cu  -nl-al,  *pe-cu-ni  all,  a.  [Lat.  pecuni- 
alls,  from  pecimfa=money,  from  peow=cattl(>; 
Sansc.  pacu.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  money;  pecu- 
niary. 

"Ther  might  astest  hem  no  peeuntall  pelne." 

CHaucer:  C.  T.,  6,896. 

pg  CO.  -al-ar-I-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  pecuniary;  -ly.] 
In  a  pecuniary  manner;  as  regards  money. 

pg-Ctt  -nl-ar-f,  a.  [Fr.  pfeuniairt,  from  Latin 
pecuniariut.  from  pecunia=money ;  Hal.  4  8p. 
pecuniario.\ 

\.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  money  or  money  mat- 
tors. 

"To  relieve  the  pecuniary  wants  of  all  literary  and  sci- 
entific persons."— Casttir*  Technical  Sducalor,  pt.  ii., 
p.  827. 

2.  Consisting  of  money. 

"  My  exertions,  whatever  they  have  been,  were  such  as 
no  hopes  of  pecuniary  reward  could  posgibly  excite.  — 
/.'in',  A  Letter  to  a  Xoble  Lord. 

pecuniary-causes, «.  pi. 

Eny.  Lair:  Causes  arising  either  from  the  with- 
holding of  ecclesiastical  dues,  or  the  doing  or  neg- 
lecting to  do  some  act  relating  to  the  church, 
whereby  the  plaintiff  suffers  damage,  toward  sat- 
isfying which  he  is  permitted  to  institute  a  suit  in 
the  spiritual  court. 

pecuniary-legacy,  «.  A  testamentary  gift  of 
money. 

*pg-CU  nl  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pecunioauft,  f rom  pecu- 
iim  =  mouey;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  pecuniiato;  Fr. ptcu- 
III'PUJ-.]  Full  of  or  abounding  in  money;  rich, 
wealthy. 

pgd,  ».    [PAD  (2),..] 

1.  A  small  pnrksaddle;  a  pannier. 

"  A  pannel  and  wanty,  packsnddle  and  pfd." 

Tusaer:  Fire  Hundred  /W»M. 

2.  A  basket,  n  hamper. 

"A  hank  is  a  wicker  peil,  wherein  they  used  to  carry 
fish."— Sp enter:  Shepherd" <  Calendar/  Xovember.  (Oloss.) 

»pgd  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Low  Lat.  pedagium, 
from  Lat.  pes  (Kenit.pedu>)=&  foot:  Vr.pfage;  Sp. 


pSd-a-g8g'-IC,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  ptdagogique,  from 
Or.  paidagiygikot,  from  paidag<igo»=a  pedagogue 
(q.  T.) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pedagogico.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  peda- 
gogue ;  suited  for  or  characteristic  of  a  pedagogue. 

»B.  Attubtt.:  [PEDAGOGICS.] 

pgd-a  g8g  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  pedagogic ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  PEDAGOGIC  (q.  v.). 

"That  way  forsooth  was  accounted  boyish  and  pedautto.. 
ical."—Wood,  Athena  Oxon.:  CMlllngworth. 

pgd-a  g8g  -Ics,  *.  [PEDAGOGIC.]  The  art  or 
science  of  teaching;  pedagogy. 

pgd  -a-g6g-ls.in,  pgd  -a-g5g-uls.m,  «.  [English 
pedagog(ue) ;  -Mm.]  The  occupation  manners,  or 
character  of  a  pedagogue. 

"Ink  doubtless,  rightly  apply'd  with  some  gall  in  It, 
may  prove  good  to  heal  this  tett«r  of  pedagoauism." — 
itiitun-  Apol.for  Bmectmnniiut.  8  6. 

pSd  -a-g8gue,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pcedagogu*=t 
preceptor,  from  Or.  paidagngot.  from  pat*  (genit. 
paid<*)  =  &  boy,  and  agfiyot= leading ;  ago=to  IBM  : 
Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  pedagogo.] 

1.  Claim.  Antiq.:    A  slave  who  led  Ins  ran 
children  to  school,  places  of  amusement.  Ac.,  until 
they  became  old  enough  to  take  care  of  tln'm-i  l\.  •*. 
In  many  cases  the  pedagogues  acted  alsoas  tear  hers. 

2.  A  teacher  of  young  children;  a  schoolmaster. 
(Used  generally  in  contempt  or  ridicule.) 

"Perhaps  you  will  think  me  some  pedagogue,  willing, 
by  a  well-timed  puff,  to  increase  the  reputation  of  bin  own 
school."—  Ooldtmllh:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 
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pedagogue 

*pe"d  -9.-g8gue,  v.  t.  [Lat.  pcedagogo,  from  Gr. 
paidiii/i><jm=t«  bo  a  pedagogue  (q.y.).]  To  teach 
a>  a  pedagogue;  to  instruct  superciliously. 

"  Wise  Greece  from  them  receiv'd  the  happy  plan, 
And  taught  the  brute  to  pedagogue  the  man." 

Somervtle:  To  the  Karl  of  Halifax. 

p8d  -?.  g5g  y1,  i.  [French  pedagogic,  from  Greek 
paidaij'iijin,  from  paidagooos=n  pedagogue  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  pedagogia.]  The  art  or  occupation  of  a 
pedagogue ;  pedagogism. 

"He  [Thomas  Horne]  was,  for  his  merits  and  excellent 
faculty  that  he  had  iu  itrdagouy,  preferr'd  to  be  master  of 
the  school  at  Katon." — Wood:  Athena*  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

ped  al,  *p8d  -»11,  a. &  s.  [Lat. pedaiis=(l) per- 
taining to  the  foot,  (2)  belonging  to  a  foot-measure, 
from  pes  (genit.  pedia)—&  foot;  Fr.  ptdale;  Span. 
pedal;  Ital.  pedale= a  pedal.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

\.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  foot. 
If  Used  in  Zoology  specially  in  connection  with 
the  foot  of  u  mollusK. 
2.  Mn  si  i- :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pedal. 

B.  As  substantive; 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  projecting  piece  of  metal  or 
wood  which  is  to  bo  acted  upon  or  pressed  down 
with  the  foot;  a  treadle;  as,  the  pedal  of  a  bicycle. 

II.  Music: 

1.  In  musical  instruments,  a  part  acted  on  by  the 
feet.    (1)  On  the  pianoforte  there  are  usually  two 
pedals,  one  of  which  enables  the  performer  to  play 
only  on  one  string,  the  other  to  remove  the  dampers. 
(2)  On  the  organ  there   are   combination    pedals, 
which  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  registers,  and  a 
swell  pedal,  by  which  the  swell  shutters  are  opened 
and  closed,  nnd  (3)  a  pedal  clavier  or  keyboard,  on 
which  the  feet  play.    (4)  On  the  harp  there  are 
pedals,  each  of  which  has  the  power  of  flattening, 
sharpening,  or  making  natural,  one  note  through- 
out t  ho  whole  compass  of  the  instrument. 

2.  A  fixed  or  stationary  bass ;  a  pedal-bass,  pedal- 
note,  or  pedal-point,  over  which  various  harmonies 
or    contrapuntal   devices   are    constructed;    they 
chiefly  occur  in  Fugues. 

pedal-bass,  s.   [PEDAL,  B.  II.  2.] 

pedal-coupler,  s. 

3/(/si'c:  An  accessory  stop  of  an  organ,  by  means 
of  which  the  pedal-keys  are  enabled  to  draw  down 
t  In-  kpys  of  a  manual. 

pedal-key,  s.    [PEDAL,  B.  II.  1  (3).] 
pedal-note,  s.    [PEDAL,  B.  II.  2.] 
pedal-organ,  s. 

Miutic:  That  part  of  an  organ  which  is  played  by 
foot-keys, 
pedal-pipes,  s.  pi. 

Muxic :  The  pipe  in  an  organ  acted  upon  by  the 
pedals. 

pedal-point,  s.    [PEDAL,  B.  II.  2.] 

pgd  -al,  v.  i.  &  t.    [PEDAL,  s.] 

Mitnic :  To  play  with  the  feet  upon  a  keyboard. 

pe  da  -18-JB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.f>eda;(ium);  Lot. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eo;.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Pedaliacete  (q.v.). 

pS-dal  I-a  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pedali(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aeece.J 

Bot. :  Pedaliads ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Hignoniales.  Soft  herbs  with  a  heavy 
smell;  glandular  hairs,  or  vesicles  in  fours;  no 
stipules;  flowers  axillary,  often  witli  conspicuous 
bracts ;  calyx  in  five  pieces ;  corolla  niouopetalous, 
tho  limb  bilabiate;  a  hypogynous  disk.  Stamens 
four,  didynamous,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  fifth; 
ovary  of  two  carpellary  leaves,  anterior  and  poste- 
rior with  respect  to  the  axis ;  one-celled,  or  with 
four  to  six  spurious  cells.  Fruit  drupaceous  or 
capsular  ;  two  to  six  celled,  with  many  seeds  when 
two-colled,  and  few  when  many-colled.  Found  in 
Africa  and  tho  tropics.  Tribes  Pedaloce  and  Sesa- 
meie.  Known  genera  fourteen,  species  twenty-five. 
(Lindley.) 

pe  da  -H  ad,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  pedafi(um);  Eng. 
luff,  -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Lindlcy's  name  for  Pedaliacete  (q.  v.). 

pe-da  II  an,  a.  [Lat.pedafi's,  from  pes  (genit. 
>edt«)  =  tho  foot.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
'oot,  or  to  a  metrical  foot ;  pedal. 

pe-dal  -I-8n  (l),s.    [Gr.  pedafion=a  rudder.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Floscularidee. 
There  aro  median  appendages  proceeding  from  both 
tho  ventral  and  the  opposite  faces  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  lateral  appendages. 

p8-dal  -I  on  (2),  s.    [PEDAL.] 

Music:  A  set  of  pedals  acting  upon  strings,  pro- 
ducing notes  uf  a  deep  pitch,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  used  with  a  pianoforte. 
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pS-dal  -l-tf,  s.  [Latin  pe(laJ»s=peda]  (q.  v.).] 
M  i>.i  -ii  ri'nii-nt  by  paces.  (Ash.) 

pu  da  II  um,  n.  [Lat. pedalian=&  plant,  not  of 
the  modern  genus.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genns  of  Pedaliaceie  (q.  v.). 
Only  known  species  Pedalium  murex;  found  in 
Kattiwar,  Guzerat,  and  Madras,  especially  near  the 
sea.  Its  fresh  leaf,  agitated  in  water,  renders  it 
mucilaginous.  The  mucilage  is  prescribed  by 
Indian  doctors  for  dysuria  and  gonorrhoea.  The 
iiii-ali if  the  seeds  is  used  for  poultices.  The  fruits 
are  demulcent,  diuretic,  antispasmodic,  and  aphro- 
disiac. The  juice  is  a  good  gargle,  and  is  used  as  a 
local  application  in  aphthae. 

pS  da  nS-ous,  adj.  [Latin  pedaneus,  from  pes 
(genii,  pedis)  =  a  foot.]  Going  on  foot ;  walking. 

ped  ant,  *ped  ante,  s.  [Fr.,  from Ital.  pedante ; 
Sp.  4  Port. pedante;  ultimate  origin  doubtful.] 

1.  A  schoolmaster,  a  pedagogue. 

"A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  thf  chnroh.'* 

Shakeip.:  Twelfth  Sight,  111.  2. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  vain  display  of  his  learning; 
one  who  puts  on  an  air  of  learning;  a  pretender  to 
superior  knowledge. 

"  However,  those  pedant*  never  made  an  orator." — Oold- 
imith:  Polite  Learii/na,  ch.  liii. 

pe  dan  tic,  *p8-dan'-tlc-tl,  a.  [Eng.  pedant; 
•ic,  -teal.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  pedants  or 
pedantry;  making  a  vain  display  of  learning; 
using  farfetched  words  or  expressions  ;  character- 
ized by  pedantry. 

"Then  would,  unroofed,  old  Grnnta'u  halls, 
Pedantic  inmates  full  display." 

Myron:  (franta. 

p8-dan -tlc-^l-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  pe dantical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  pedantic  manner;  like  a  pedant. 

pS-dan  -tic  If,  *pS-dan  -tlck-lf,  adv.  [Eng. 
pedantic;  -Ij/.]  In  a  pedantic  manner;  pedantic- 
ally. 

pSd  -ant-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  pedant;  -ism.] 

1.  The  office  or  manners  of  a  pedagogue. 

2.  Pedantry. 

pSd -$.nt-Ize,  v.  f.  [Eng.  pedant;  -ize.]  To  act 
the  pedant ;  to  make  a  vain  display  of  learning ;  to 
use  pedantic  expressions. 

ped-ant-8c -rve?,  suhst.  [English  ped-anf;  Gr. 
krateo=to  rule.]  Iho  rule  or  swny  of  a  pedant  or 
pedants ;  a  system  of  government  founded  on  mere 
book-learning.  (J.  S.  Mill.) 

pSd  -gjlt-ry1,  s.    [Fr.  pfdanterie.]    [PEDANT.] 

1.  The  manners,  acts,  or  character  of  a  pedant ;  a 
vain  display  of  learning;  habitual  use  of  pedantic 
expressions. 

"  Pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impnrt, 
But  taverns  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  heart." 

Coirprr:  Tirocinium,  212. 

2.  Obstinate  adherence  or  addiction  to  the  forms 
of  a  particular  profession,  or  of  some  particular 
lino  of  life. 

ped -ant-?,  s.  [Eng.  pedant;  -y.]  Pedants  col- 
lectively; a  pedant. 

"The  Pfdanty  or  household  school-master." — Lennard: 
Of  \Visdume,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxxix. 

pS  dar  I  J.n,  s.  [Lat.  pedari'us,  from  pes  (genit. 
pedis)  —  n  foot.] 

Kom.  Antiq. :  A  Roman  senator  who  gave  a  silent 
vote,  that  is  by  walking  over  to  the  side  of  the 
house  occupied  by  the  party  with  whom  he  wished 
to  vote. 

ped  -ar-y,  ».    [PEDARIAX.]    A  sandal. 

"  Pedaries  for  pilgrims." — Lattmer:  Works,  i.  49. 

pe  da  ta,  «.  pi.  [N'eut.  pi.  of  Lat.  peda/us,  pa. 
par. of  pedo=to  furnish  with  feet.] 

Zoology :  In  some  classifications  an  order  of 
Holothuroidea,  which  is  then  made  a  class  of 
Echinodermata,  the  latter  being  considered  a  sub- 
kingdom. 

ped  -*te,  a.    [PEDATA.] 

Bot.:  Palmate,  except  that  the  two  lateral  lobes 
aro  themselves  divided  into  smaller  segments,  the 
midribs  of  which  do  not  run  directly  to  the  same 
point  as  the  rest,  as  the  leaves  of  Arum,  Dracun- 
culns,  Helleborus  niger,  &c.  (Lindley.) 

pe-dat-I-,  pref.    [Lat.  pedafus.] 
Bot.:  Pedate. 

pe  dat  -I-f Id,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  pedatifldus,  pref. 
pedati-,  niidjimlu  (pret.  fidi)  =  to  cleave,  to  split,  to 
divide.] 

Bot.:  Pedate,  with  the  lobes  divided  down  to  half 
the  breadtli  of  the  leaf.  (De  Candolle.) 

p5-dat  -I  lobed,  a.  [Pref.  pedati-,  and  English 
lobed.] 

Bat. :  Pedate,  with  the  lobes  divided  to  an  uncer- 
tain depth.  (De  Candolle.) 


pedestal-table 

p8  dat  I  nerved,  a.    [Prof,  pedati-,  and  Eug. 
nerwd.l 
Bot.:  Having  the  ribs  of  a  loaf  pi-date. 

pS  dat  I  part  -He,  a.  [Pref.  pedati-,  and  Eng. 
partite.] 

Bot.:  Pedato,  with  the  lobes  divided  beyond  the 
middle  and  the  parenchyma  not  interrupted.  (De 
Candolle.) 

pe  dat  1  sect,  a.  [Prof .  pedati-,  nnd  Lat.  sectus, 
pa.  par.  of  seco=to  cut.  I 

Bot. :  Podate,  with  the  lobes  divided  down  the 
middle  and  the  lobes  interrupted.  (De  Candnlle.) 

ped   der,  ped   dar,   *  ped  dare,    *ped  dir,  s. 
[Eng.  ped;  -er.]    A  peddler,  a  hawker. 
ped   die,  'pedle,  v.  i.  &  t.    [PEDDLEE.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hawk  small  wares  about ;  to  travel  about 
the  country  retailing  small  wares ;  to  follow  the 
occupation  of.a  peddler. 

2.  To  busy  one  s  self  about  trifles ;  to  trifle. 

B.  Trans.:  To  hawk  about;  to  sell  or  retail  in 
small  quantities. 

pSd   dl5r,  t'.  t.    [PEDDLER,*.]    To  hawk  about. 
"  Why  peddler's!  thou  thus  thy  muse?" — Brome:  From 
a  Friend  to  the  Author. 

pSd  -dlSr,   ped  lar,    ped  ISr,    *ped-lare,  ». 

[Ens.  prddl(e) ;  -er.\    Ono  who  travels  about  retail- 
ing small  wares  ;  a  hawker,  a  traveling  chapman. 

"  Doubtless  the  author  of  this  Hbell  was  some  vagabond 
huckster  or  pettier." — Itackluyt:  Voyage*,  i.  668. 

peddler's  basket,  s.    Ivy-leaved  snap-dragon. 

peddler's  french,  s.  Cant  language,  any  unin- 
telligible jargon. 

ped'-dlSr-8ss,  s.  [Eng.  peddler; -ess.]  A  femalo 
peddler. 

"Some  foul  sun-burnt  quean,  that  since  the  terrible 
statute  recanted  Ciypsisme,  and  is  turned  peddleresa." — 
Orrrlxtry:  Character*. 

*ped  dlSr-Ism,  pSd  lar  Ism,  ».  [Eng.  peddler; 
-ism.]  Petty  dealing  ;  peddlery.  ( T.  Brown :  Works, 
i.  1S8.) 

p8d'-dl8r-y,  ped  Igr-y5,  *ped  -\Si-f,  t.  [Eng. 
peddler;  -y.\ 

1.  Small  wares  hawked  about  by  a  peddler. 

2.  Tho  business  or  occupation  of  a  peddler. 

3.  Trifling,  trickery. 

"  Look  with  good  judgement  into  these  their  deceitful 
ptitleries."—Jltlton:  Of  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

ped  dllng,  >i.  [PEDDLE.]  Petty,  trifling,  insig- 
nincnnt. 

"To  iirey  upon  the  miserable  remains  of  a  peddling 
commerce." — Burke:  On  a  Reutcide  Peace,  let.  3. 

*ped  -er-ist,  s.  [Fr.  pfderaste,  from  Gr.  paider- 
a*tt'*,  from  pat's  (geuit.pai'dos)  —  a  boy,  and  era#=to 
love.]  One  addicted  to  pederasty ;  a  sodomite. 

ped-8r  ast  -1C,  a.    [Or.  naiderastikos,  from  pai'd- 
eriuftt's—f^  pederast  (q.  v.).J 
to  pederasty. 


Pertaining  or  relating 


ped  -Sr  as-tyS  ».  [Fr.  peVJeVas/i'e,  fromGr.  paid- 
erastia,  from  paideraates=n  pederast  (q.  v.).] 
The  crime  against  nature ;  sodomy. 

ped-e  rer'-o,  *pat  S-rer  o,s.  [Sp.,frompiedra 
(Lat.pefra;  Gr.pe?ros)  =  a  stone,  from  stones  being 
used  as  the  charge,  before  the  invention  of  balls.] 
A  swivelgun.  [PATEEEEO.] 

ped  -6-scrIpt,  s.  [Lat.  pes  (genit.  pedts) =a  foot, 
and  Eng.  script  (a.  v.).]  Marks  given  or  made  by 
the  feet,  as  in  kicking. 

pSd -Ss-t^l,  *ped-es-tall,  s.  [Sp.  pedestal,  from 
Itai.  piedestallo,  from  piede  (Lat.  pedem,  accus.  of 
pes)=a  foot,  and  st<illo=n  stable,  a  stall,  from  Ger. 
stall ;O.  FT.  piedital.] 

1.  Arch. :  An  insulated  basement  or  support  for  a 
column,  a  statue,  or  a  vase ;  the  lower  member  of  a 
pillar,  named  bv  the  Greeks  stylobates  and  stereo- 
bates.    In  classical  architecture  it  consists  of  three 
divisions:  The  base,  or  foot,  next  the  ground,  the 
dado,  forming  the  main  body,  and  the  cornice,  or 
sur-baso  molding,  at  the  top. 

"  Build  him  apedestal,  and  say,  'Stand  there, 
And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise.'  " 

Couper:  Tank,  v.  268. 

2.  Mach. :  The  standards  of  a  pillow-block,  hold- 
ing the  brasses  in  which  the  shaft  turns. 

3.  Railway:    A   casting  secured   to   the   truck- 
frame  and  having  vertical  guides  for  the  journal- 
boxes  of  the  axles,  which  rise  and  fall  in  the  pedes- 
tals as  the  springs  collapse  and  expand. 

pedestal-cover, ». 

Mach. :  The  cap  of  a  pillow-block,  which  is  fast- 
ened down  upon  the  pedestals  and  confines  the 
boxes.  [PILLOW-BLOCK.] 

pedestal-table,  «.  A  writing  table  supported  on 
pedestals  containing  drawers. 


bo~il,     boy;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     $liln,    bench;     go,     Jem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     eiist.    ph  =  I 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -51011  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


pedestal 


*ped  is  tal,  >'. '.    [  PEDESTAL,  «.]   To  place  or 
-.•i . .11  ii  pedestal ;  to  support  as  a  pedestal. 
"  So  sUndsa  statue,  pedettaled  inblime, 
Only  that  it  may  wave  the  thunder  off." 

Ji.  Browning:   Balauttton't  Adventure. 
pe  de>   trl  »1,  o.    [Lat.  jpe(/erfer,ped<wrri«,  from 
p«  (gi'iiit.  ;«'r/is)  =  a  foot;  Fr.  pedetfre;  Sp.  4  Itol. 

;  ••.]    Pertaining  to  the  foot  or  feet. 
p8  dSs -trl  al-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.   pedertrial ;  -to.] 
In  H  pfilpfltrial  manner;  on  foot. 
p8  d8s   trl-an,  a.  &  >.    [PEDESTRIAL.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Going  on  foot;  walking;  performed 
on  foot ;  as,  a  pedestrian  journey,  a  pedrttrian  com- 
petition. 

B.  A»  tubstantive: 

1.  One  who  journeys  on  foot. 

"Pedettrlant  are  beholden  to  the  Railway  Company  for 
the  u«e  of  ita  bridge."— Centum  Magazine,  August,  1882, 
p.  804. 

2.  One  who  walks  or  races  on  foot' for  a  wager  or 
a  pn/". 

pe  d8s  trl  an  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  pedestrian;  -ism.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  walking;  walking  or  racing 
on  foot ;  the  profession  of  a  pedestrian. 

p8  d8s  -trl  an Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  pedettrian ;  -i«.] 
To  walk  or  travel  on  foot ;  to  practice  walking. 

•p8-d8s  -trl-ofis,  «•  [Lat.  pede*fer= pedestrian.] 
Going  or  moving  on  foot ;  not  winged. 

tpSd-8-tSn  -tofis,  a.  [Lat. .pet  (genit.  pedi«)  = 
the  foot;  tenfo=to  try,  and  Eng.  adj.  surf,  -out.] 
Trying  with  the  feet ;  hence,  proceeding  cautiously ; 
advancing  tentatively. 

p8-d4  -t6s,  «.  [Or.  pedete>=&  leaper ;  pcdoo=to 
leap.] 

ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Illiger  to,  and  more 
generally  used  for,  the  genus  called  by  F.  Cuvier 
Holamys  (q.  v.). 

pSd-i-M  -n»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pedet(es);  Lat. 
fem.pl.  adj.  sun*.  -//MI  .  I 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Dipodidee,  with  the  single 
genus  Pedetes  or  Hclamys. 

p8d-I-,  pref.  [Lnt.  pet  (genit.  pedi«)=a  foot.] 
Connected  with  or  resembling  a  foot. 

pSd'-I-Cel,  «.  [Fr.  pfdicelle;  O.  Fr.  pedieu/e, 
from  Lat.  pediculum,  ace.  of  pediculus,  dimin.  of 
;/•'-•  (genit.  pedi«)  =  a  foot;  Sp. pediculo ;  Ital.pedi- 
celio.J 

Botany  (pi.) :  The  ultimate  ramifications  of  a 
peduncle.  They  bear  the  flowers. 

p8d-I-cel-lar  -I-SB,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  pedicei/(u«)  =  a 
little  louse,  used  horo=a  little  foot;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
stiff.  -aria.] 

ZoOl.:  (See extract.) 

"The  Echlnodermata  .  .  .  are  famished  with  re- 
markable organs,  called  pedtcetlartff,  which  consist, 
when  well-developed,  of  a  tridactyle  forceps — that  is,  of 
one  formed  of  three  serrated  arms,  neatly  fitting  together, 
and  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  flexible  stem  moved  by 
muscles.  These  forceps  can  seize  firmly  hold  of  any 
object.  .  .  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  besides  removing 
dirt  of  all  kinds  they  subserve  other  functions;  undone 
of  these  apparently  is  defense."— Darwin:  (trig,  of  Specie! 
(ed.  1886),  p.  191. 

p8d -I  $81  late,  a.  [Eng.  pedicel;  -ate.]  Hav- 
ing a  pedicel ;  supported  by  a  pedicel,  as  a  flower. 

pSd  I  seled /i.  [Eng.  pedicel;  -ed.]  The  same 
as  PEDICELLATE  (q.  v.). 

pSd-I-c8MIn  -I  d»,  p8d-I-cSl-nn  -8-a,  «.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  pedicell(u8)  =  in  the  sense  of  a  small  foot 
(in  Class.  Lat.=a  little  louse);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
snff .  -inidce,  -inece.  ] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  or  sub-order  of  Polyzoa,  order 
Phylactoliemata.  The  arms  of  the  tentacular  arch 
are  united  at  their  extremities;  the  tentacles  are 
•oft  and  fleshy. 

pid-I-Cle. ».    [PEDICBL.] 

Anal.:  The  anterior  portion  of  the  half  of  n  ver- 
tebral arch.  It  is  rounded  and  narrow.  (Quain). 

pi  die  u  lar,  >>.  [Lat.  pedicular!*,  from  pedi'c- 
ufu*  =  a  louse ;  Fr.  pldicutaire.]  Lousy ;  having  the 
lousy  distemper. 

"Undergoing  penance  ...  in  loathsome  pedicular 
form."—  ^luthey:  Doctor,  ch.  ecxii. 

p8  die  u-lar  Is,  «.  [Latin = pertaining  to  lice, 
from  the  idea  that  sheep  feeding  upon  it  became 
thus  affected.] 

1.  Botany:  Lousowort;   a  genus  of   Enphrasieaa 
(q.  v).    Herbs  parasitic  upon  roots;   calyx  some- 
what leafy,  inflated,  five  cleft,  or  unequally  two  or 
throe-lobed,  jagged;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  later- 
ally compressed,  and  tno  lower  one  plane,  three- 
lobed;  stamens  didynamons;   ovules  many:   cap- 
sule compressed,  two-celled ;  seeds  angular.  Known 
species  more  than  100. 

2.  Palceobot.:  The   genus  occurs  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene. 
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pS  dlc-u  lat«,  a.  *«.    [PEOICCLATI.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

Hot. :  Having  a  peduncle  or  pedicel. 

B.  A»  nibtt. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Pedic- 
ulati  (q.  v.). 

"  Pedtculatet  are  found  in  all  seas."—  Oiintner:  fituilyn/ 
Fttnei,  p.  469. 

p£  die  u-la'-tl,  «.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  prdiru(us=a 
little  foot;  pe»  (genit.  pedi«)=a  foot.] 

IcMhy.:  A  family  of  Acuiithopterygii  (q.  v.).  Head 
and  anterior  part  of  the  body  very  large,  and  with- 
out scales.  The  carpal  bones  are  prolonged,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  arm.  terminating  in  the  pectoral ; 
pseudobranchiae  generally  absent.  They  arc  univer- 
sally distributed.  The  habits  of  all  are  equally 
sluggish  and  inactive;  those  found  near  the  coast 
lie  <>n  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  holding  on  witli  their 
arm-like  pectoral  fins  by  seaweedor  stones,  between 
which  they  are  hidden ;  those  of  pelagic  habits 
attach  themselves  to  floating  seaweed  or  other 
objects,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  current. 
Chief  genera  :  Lophius,  Ceratias,  Himantolophus, 
Melanocetus,  Antennarius,  and  Malthe. 

p8  dlc-u-la'-tlon,  «.    [Lat.pedicu2u«=a  louse.] 

I'd  I  It'll.:  A  disease  in  which  the  body  becomes 

covered  with  lice ;  the  lousy  distemper ;  phthiriasis. 

p8d  -I-cule, ».    [PEDICULATI.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  filament  of  an  anther. 

2.  A  pedicel  (q.  v.). 

p8d-I  ctt  -ll-dffl,  ».  pl.  [Lat.  pedicuJ(tw) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  The  sole  family  of  the  sub-order  Pedicu- 
lina  (q.  v.). 

p6-dlc-p.-ll'-na,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  pedicul(us);  nent. 
pl.  adj.  suff.  -ina.J 

Entom.:  True  Lice;  a  sub-order  of  Rhyncota,  of 
which  it  is  the  lowest  type.  Antennte  five-pointed, 
mouth  consisting  of  a  fleshy  sheath ;  thorax  small, 
segments  indistinct,  abdomen  oval.  No  wings  and 
no  metamorphosis.  [  LOUSE,  PEDICULCS.] 

pe  die  u  lous,  a.  [Lat.  pediculosut,  from  ped  ic- 
ulut=a  louse.]  Covered  with  lice;  lousy,  pedicu- 
lar. (Dekker:  Satiromattix.) 

p8-dle  -u-lfis, ».    [Lat.] 

1.  Bot.:  [PEDICULE,  1.] 

2.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pedic- 
ulidee  (q.  v.).    [LousE.] 

p8d  -I-forrn,  a.    [Prof,  pedi-,  and  Eng./orm.] 

ZoOl.:  Shaped  like  a  foot.  (Glosx.  toOtren's  Anal. 
Invertebrate  Animate.) 

*p8-dlg  -3r-OUS,  o.  [Pref.  prdi-,-  Lat.  gero=to 
carry,  and  Eng.  puff.  -oua.J  Having  foot  or  logs; 
bearing  feet  or  legs. 

pSd  -I-gree,  *ped-e-gree,  *ped  1  grew,  *ped  e- 
grewe,  *ped-e-gru,  *ped  e  grew,  *ped-y  gru, 
*pet-y-grewe,  *pet-y-gru,  *pet-y  grwe,  *ped-l 
gre,  *pet  e-greu,  «.  A  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Mahn 
suggests  Fr.  par  degres=\>y  degrees  or  stops.] 

A.  Astntbet.:  A  line  of  ancestors;  descent,  lineage, 
genealogy  ;  a  register  or  table  of  descent ;  a  genea- 
logical troo  or  table. 

B.  -I.*  adj.:  Having  a  pedigree ;  of  pure  descent. 

"  No  donbt  the  same  cause  has  some  effect  in  lowering 
the  prices  at  pedigree  cattle." — London  Dafty  Telegraph. 

ped  II  an  thus,  ».  [Or.  pedilo»=a  sandal,  and 
antho»=u  flower.  So  caQed  because  the  involucres 
resemble  a  slipper.] 

li'it.:  A  genus  of  Enphorbiacw.  A  decoction  of 
Pedilanthtu  tithymaloidet  and  /'.  podi/oiiiu  (the 
Jowbush)  is  given  in  India  in  syphilis  and  amenor- 
rhoea.  The  root  is  emetic.  The  species  were  origi- 
nally from  America. 

p8-dll -I-dffl,  «.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  ped«(u»);  Lat. 
fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -tdce.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles,  sub- 
tribe  Stenelytra.  The  fore  feet  in  both  sexes  are 
the  same  thickness  as  the  rest;  the  antenna)  are 
inserted  in  an  emargination  of  the  eyes. 

pSd  I  lus,  ».  [Gr.  pedilon=a  sandal,  from  pedi 
=a  fetter.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pedilid» 
(q.v.). 

•p8d  -I  la-vy, «.  [Pref.pedi-,  and  lyo=to  wash, 
to  bathe.]  The  act  of  bathing  the  feet ;  a  bath  for 
the  feet. 

tp8d  I  mane,  a.  [PEDIMANI.]  The  same  as 
PEDIUANUUB  (q.  v.). 

•pe  dim  a-nl,  t.  pl.  [Pref.  pedi-,  and  Latin 
manu4=tho  band.] 

ZoOl.:  A  mammalian  family  or  group  adopted  by 
Vicq  d'Azyr  and  Blainville,  comprehending  those 
animals  "of  which  the  feet,  having  the  thumb 
opposablo,  are  thus  converted  into  a  kind  of  a 
hand."  (Mayne.) 


peduncle 

pe  dim  a  nous,  adj.  [PEDIMAM.]  Belonging 
to  or  connected  with  the  lapsed  family  or  group 
Pedimani ;  having  the  liallux  opposable. 

ped  I  ment,  tubtt.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably 
ultimately  from  Lat.  pet  (genit.  ptdm)—&  foot. 
Skoat  3uggests  that  the  true  form  ispedam«nt,  from 
Lat.  t>edamentum  =  a  prop  for  supporting  weak 
trees,  Ac1.,  fromperio=to  prop,  from  pe«=a  foot.) 

Arch. :  The  triangular  plane  orsurfaco  formed  by 
the  vertical  termination  of  a  roof  consisting  of  two 
sloping  sides.  The  pediment  is  bounded  by  three 
cornices,  viz.,  a  horizontal  one,  beneath  it,  forming 
its  base,  and  two  sloping  or  raking  ones,  as  they  are 
technically  termed.  [TYMPANUM.]  Besides  sculpt- 
ure within  them,  pediments  are  frequently  cur- 
monntod  at  their  angles  and  apex  with  low  pedes- 
tals, upon  which  statuary  is  placed.  In  Italian, 
and  modern  architecture  generally,  the  pediment  is 
employed  as  a  mere  decoration  for  the  dressings  of 
both  doors  and  windows.  Pediments  are  generally 
placed  only  over  the  windows  of  the  principal  floor 
of  a  building.  Window  pediments  are  either  angu- 
lar or  curved  (i.  e.,  sognieutal),  and  both  forms  ar» 
frequently  introduced  together. 

ped  I  ment  al,  adject.  [Eng.  pediment;  -ol.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pediment ;  resembling  a 
pediment. 

ped  1  ce  ?e  tes,  «.  [Gr.  pe<h'on  =  a  plain,  and 
oiketcs=&  dweller.] 

Ornitlt.:  Sharp-tailed  Grouse;  a  genus  of  Tetrao- 
nina3,  with  one  species,  Pedicecetes  phntianellut, 
and  a  variety  P.  columbitinwt,  to  which  specific 
distinction  is  sometimes  given.  Habitat,  Itriti.-li 
North  America^  from  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  south 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  west  to  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia.  They  resemble  the  Pinnated  Grouse 
(q.  v.)  in  habit.  Their  plumage — white,  black,  and 
brownish  yellow— harmonizes  with  the  color  of  th» 
soil,  and  is  probably  a  protection  from  hawks  and 
owls,  (fiaird,  Brewer,  <t  Ridgway.) 

p8d'  I  palp, «.   |  I'l.inr  vi.ri.i 

1.  ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  order  Pedipalpi 

(q.v.). 

2.  Camp.  Anatomy:  A  term  employed    by  Leach 
for  that  part  of  the  mouth  whicu  has  been  called 
exterior  palpus  by  Fabricius  and  exterior  footjaw 
by  Latroille. 

J>6d  I  p&l'-pl,  <.pl.  [Pref.  pedi-,  and  Lat. palpi.] 

[PALPC8.J 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Arachnida,  corresponding 
to  Huxley's  Arthrogastra  (q.  v.).    It  contains  two 
families,  Scorpionida*  and  rhrynidfp. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Coal-measures  onward. 
p8d  I-J>al    pofis,  n.    [.Eng.  pedipnln;  -out.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  Popipalpi;  resembling  a  pedi- 
palp. 

ped  I  reme.  *.  [Lat.  pe»  (genit.  pedi«)=a  foot, 
and  remujt=an  oar.J  A  crustacean  using  its  feet  as 
oais.  (Goodrich  dt  Porter.) 

ped  IB  se  quant  >.  [Lat.  pedueeutu,  peditte- 
quu».  from  pcft  (genit.pedis)  =  a  foot,  and  tequor—in 
follow.]  A  follower. 

"  Forced  to  offer  up  his  blood  and  flesh  to  the  rage  of  al 
the  observant  pedtstequants  of  the  hutting  goddess 
Diana." — Toptell:  Fourfoated  Beast*,  p.  186. 

ped   ling,  a.    [PEDDLING.] 
pe  d6  bap  -tlam,  ».    [P^EDOBAPTISM.] 
pe  do  bap   tist,  s.    [P^DOBAPTIST.] 
•ped   6  man  9?,  ».    [Lat.  pet  (genit.  pedi«)=the 
foot,  and  Gr.  man<eia=prophecy,  divination.]   Div- 
ination by  examination  of  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

pe  d8m  e  ter,  >.  [Lat.  net  (genit.  pedu)=tha 
foot ;  and  Eng.  meter  (q.  v.).J  A  pace-measurer ;  an 
instrument  to  count  the  steps.  Small  pedometers, 
to  be  worn  on  the  person,  consist  of  a  train  of 
wheels  in  a  small  case,  and  a  dial  which  registers 
the  number  of  impulses  derived  from  a  cord  at- 
tached to  the  foot.  In  this  form  it  becomes  a  regis- 
ter of  the  number  of  paces. 

ped  6  met  rlc,  ped  6  met  rlc  al,  a.  [Latin 
pet  (genit.  pedi«)  =  a  foot,  anil  Eng.  mefrtr,  metri' 
eo/.]  Pertaining  to  or  ascertained  by  a  pedometer, 
ped  -t-m8  tlve,  a.  [Lat.  pe«,  (genit.  pedi«)=a 
foot,  and  Eng.  motive.}  Moved,  driven,  or  worked 
by  the  foot  or  feet  acting  on  a  pedal,  treadle,  Ac. 

ped  6  m6  t5r,  ».  [Lat.  pet  (genit.  pedi«)=a 
foot,  and  Eng.  motor  (q.  v.).]  A  velocipede. 

p8  dun  -cle,  «.  [Low  Lat.  pedunculus,  dimin. 
from  pet  (genit.  pcdi«)  =  a  foot;  in  Class.  Lat.  =  a 
louse.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  flower-stalk.    Besides  the  flowers,   it 
often  has  bracts,  but  no  true  loaves. 

2.  Z'ifil.:  (1)  The  stalk  of  any  fixed  animal,  as  a 
barnacle :  (2)  The  muscular  process  by  which  some 
HrachioiHMia  are  attached. 

?I  Radical  peduncle : 

Bot.:  A  terrn  sometimes  used  of  n  podnaola 
springing  from  a  lateral  bud,  as  in  Plant  ago  media. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w8,     w8t,     here,     camel,    hJr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gfi,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     cob,     cttre,     unite,     cQr,     rule,     fflll;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  «;     ey      a.       qu  =  Vw. 


peduncled 
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peevish 


p.;  auii  -oled  (cled  us  keld),  adj.  [Eng.  pedun- 
cl(e) ;  -ed.]  The  same  as  PEDUNCULATE  (q.  v.). 

p8-diin  -CU-lar,  a.  [Fr.  pedonculaire.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  peduncle ;  growing  from  a  peduncle. 

pS-diin'-cu  late,  pS-dun  cu-lat-Sd,  a.  [Eng. 
pedunclM ;  -ate,  -ated.] 

Dot. :  Having  a  peduncle;  growing  from  a  pedun- 
cle ;  suspended  or  supported  by  a  8talk. 

pedunculated-cirrlpedes,  a.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  ThefamilyLepadidie(q.v.).   [BAENACLE.] 

pee,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  The  point  of  an  anchor-arm  which  pene- 
trates the  ground ;  the  bill. 

peS,  r.  i.  [Prob.  allied  to  peep  or  peer.]  To  look 
with  one  eye ;  to  peep. 

pee  -ble,  s.    [  PEBBLE.] 

*peece, s.   [PIECE,  «.] 

1.  A  fortified  fabric  or  place,  as  a  castle,  a  fort. 

"Hope  of  gayn, 

Which  by  the  ransack  of  thatpwe  they  should  attayn." 
Spenser:  F.  V.,  II.  "    H. 

2.  A  ship. 

"The  wonilred  Argo,  which  in  ventaroufl  peeee 
First  through  the  Euxine  seas  bore  all  the  flowr  of 
Greece."  Spenser:  F.  <j.,  II.  til.  44. 

3.  A  cup,  a  drinking-vossol. 

•peeked,  a.   [Eng.  j»eece = piece ;  -ed.]   Imperfect. 

peed,  a.    [PEE,  «.]    Blind  of  one  eye. 

peek,  K.    [PEAK.] 

peek  -y",  a.  [PEAKY.]  A  term  applied  to  timber 
«ml  trees,  in  wnich  the  first  symptoms  of  decay  are 
shown. 

peel (1), »pll-i-en, *plll  en, *plll.  *pyll,  v. t.&i. 
[Fr.  peier=to  pill  or  peel,  from  Lat.  peui»=&  skin ; 
Sp.  pelar;  Ital.  pelare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strip  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  off ;  to  bark,  to 
flay ;  to  strip  by  drawing  or  pulling  off  the  skin  ;  to 
decorticate,  to  pare. 

"The  skillful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  I.  3. 

2.  To  strip  or  pull  off ;  to  remove  by  stripping, 

"  The  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,167. 

3.  To  strip  in  any  way.    [Of.  PEEL  (2),  v.] 
"Whether  its  territory  had  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 

peeled  t  rom  its  surf  ace."— Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  i. 

4.  To  take  off.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lose  tho  skin  or  rind;  to  coino  off  in  thin 
flakes ;  as,  Bark  peels  off  a  tree. 

2.  To  undress.    (Slang.) 

peel  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  pttier=  to  pillage.]  [PILL 
(3),  t'.J  To  pillage,  to  plunder,  to  rob. 

"Peeling  their  provinces."— Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  186. 

peSl  (1),  «.  [PEEL  (1),  v.]  The  skin  or  rind  of 
anything;  as,  the  peel  of  an  orange. 

pefil  (2),  «pele,  *peele,  s.  [Fr.peHe;  O.  Fr.pafe, 
from  Lat.  ;»</«  a  spade,  a  shovel,  a  peel.] 

1.  Baking:  A  wooden  shovel  with  a  long  handle, 
used  by  bakers  in  putting  loaves  into  and  with- 
drawing them  from  the  oveu. 

"  A  notable  hot  baker  'twas,  when  he  ply'd  the  peele." — 
Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair.  iii.  2. 

2.  Print.:  A  similarly  shaped  implement  for  hang- 
ing wet  sheets  of  paper  on  linos  to  dry. 

3.  Mutt. :  The  wash  of  an  oar. 

peel  (3),  *pele,  *pell,  «.  [Welsh  piH=a  tower,  a 
fort;  Manxpeeley.J  A  fortified  tower:  a  fortress, 
a  fort.  They  were  constructed  generally  of  earth 
and  timber,  strengthened  by  palisades.  Peels  are 
frequent  on  the  Scottish  border,  and  were  formerly 
used  as  residences  for  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller 
septs,  and  as  places  of  defense  against  marauders. 

peel-house,  peel-tower,  s.    A  peel. 

peel  (4),s.  [A  variant  of  peer,  s.]  An  equal,  a 
match. 

peel(5),».    [PEAL.S.] 

peeled,  a.    [Eng.peeJ  (1),  v.;-«d.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  tho  skin  or  rind  stripped  off. 

*2.  Fig. :  Bald-headed  ;  shaven. 

peeled  -ness,  *peeld  nesse,  «.  [English  peeled; 
-ncsft.]  Baldness. 

"  Disease,  scab,  and  peeldnesse." — Holland:  Camdeii,  ii. 
143. 

peeT-Sr  (1),  s.  [Eng.  peel  (1),  v.  ;-er.]  One  who 
peels,  skins,  strips,  or  nays. 

peel  -er(2),s.    [Eng.  peel  (2),  v. ;  -«r.]    One  who 
pillages,  plunders,  or  rubs ;  a  plunderer;  a  pillager. 
"  Yet  oats  with  her  sucking  ajteeler  is  found, 
Both  ill  to  the  master  and  worse  to  the  ground-" 
Tusser:  January's  Husbandry, §51. 


and,  afterward,  for  similar  reasons,  given  also  to 
members  of  the  English  police.  The  name  has 
become  current  in  this  country  also  as  applied  to 
members  of  the  police  force. 

"Hli  [Sir  Robert  Peel]  greatest  service  to  Ireland  as 
secretary  waa  the  institution  of  the  regular  Irish  con- 
stabulary, nicknamed  after  him  'Peelers?"  —  Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  Sth),  xviii.  453. 

peel'-Ing,  pr.par.  &  B.    [PEEL  (1),  t'.] 

A.  At  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  the  skin,  rind.or  bark  off. 

2.  That  which  is  peeled  or  stripped  off  ;  a  peal. 
peeling-iron,  subst.    The  same  as  BARKING-IRON 

(q.  v.). 

PeeT  -Hog,  «.  pi.  [Named  after  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
born  Feb.  5,  178$,  Prime  Minister  in  1834  and  1841, 
and  died  July  2,  1850.J 

Hint.:  The  party  which  adhered  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  when  he  was  deserted  by  the  bulk  of  tho  Con- 
servatives on  account  of  his  having  repealed  tho 
Corn  Laws,  June  26,  1846.  The  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  party  was  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone. 

pe§n,  subst.  [Ger.pinne.]  Tho  sharp  point  of  a 
mason's  hammer.  Also  written  pano  or  piend. 

peSnge,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Dut.  pijn= 
pain  ;  i>ijnigen=  to  torture.]  To  whine,  to  com  plain. 
(Scotch.) 

"That  useless  peenging  thing  o'  a  lassie  there  at  Ellan- 
gowan."  —  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxix. 

peSp  (1),  *pip-en,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  pepier=to  peep  ; 
Fr.  p»per=to  whistle  or  chirp,  as  a  bird,  from  Lat. 
p/po,  ptpio=to  peep,  to  chirp  j  cf  .  Gr.  pipizo,  pip- 
pizo=to  chirp.]  To  cry  or  chirp  as  a  chicken  or 
young  bird  ;  to  cheep,  to  chirp,  to  pule. 

"As  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I  gathered 
all  the  earth,  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or 
opened  the  mouth  or  peeped."  —  Isaiah  x.  14. 

peep  (2),  *peepe,  r.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  piper;  Dan. 
p*ppe  =  to  shoot  out.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  the  first  appearance;  to  begin  to  ap- 
pear ;  to  begin  to  show  or  become  visible. 

"A  stripling  [oak]  first,  just  peep'd  above  the  ground." 
Lloyd:  To  Krv.  Mel/anbury. 

2.  To  look  through,  or  as  through  a  crevice  ;  to 
pry  ;  to  look  narrowly  or  slyly. 

"Why   pry'st  thou    through   ray  window?    Leave  thy 
peeping."  Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrecr,  1,089. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  visible  slyly  or  carefully  ;  to 
show. 

"  There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep   out  his 
head."  Shaketp.:  Henry  If.,  Pt.  II.,  I.  2. 


branch  through  the  aperture,  which,  increasing  in 
thickness,  splits  the  wall  and  brings  it  down.  The 
loaves  of  the  peepul  are  heart-shaped  and  poinicil 
at  the  apex.  The  first  stalks  are  long  and  slender, 
causing  the  leaves  to  tremble  like  those  of  an 
aspen.  Silkworms  can  be  fed  on  its  leaves,  which, 
moreover,  are  used  by  the  Arabs  for  tanning. 

peSr.  *pere,  'per,  8.  [O.  Fr.  per,  peer  (French 
pair),  from  Lat.  porem,  accns.  of  pnr=oqual  ;  Sp. 
pur=equal,  a  peer  ;  Ital.  pare,  pari=alike  ;  pori=a 
poor.]  [PAR.] 

1.  One  of  the  same  rank,  standing,  qualities,  or 
character  ;  an  equal,  a  mate. 

2.  An  equal,  a  match. 

3.  A  companion,  a  follow,  an  associate. 

"I  neither  know  theo  nor  thy  peers" 

Worasicorth.  To  a  Highland  ilirl. 

4.  A  member  of  the  nobility  ;  a  nobleman. 

"Any  gentleman  might  become  a  peer.  The  younger 
son  of  a  peer  was  hut  a  gentleman."  —  Bfacaulav:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  1. 

*f  *(1)  Peers  of  fees: 

Old  Kng.  IMW  :  Vassals  or  tenants  of  the  same 
lord,  who  are  obliged  to  servo  and  attend  him  in  his 
court,  being  equalin  function. 

(2)  House  of  Peers  :  Tho  British  House  of  Lords. 


peep  1  1  )..-.-.    [PEEP  ( 
chicken  ;  a  chirping. 


The  cry  or  chirp  of  a 


peep  (2),  «.    [PEEP,  r.] 

1.  The  first  appearance. 

2.  A  look  through,  or  as  through  a  crevice  ;  a  sly 
look. 

peep-bo,  8.    A  child's  game  ;  bo-peep. 

peep-hole,  peeping-hole,  8.  A  hole  or  crevice 
through  which  one  may  look  or  peep  without  being 
discovered. 

"The  peep-holes  in  his  crest."—  Prior:  Alma,  li.  182. 

Peep-o'-day-boys,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the 
Irish  insurgents  or  1784,  from  their  visiting  tho 
houses  of  the  loyal  Irish  in  search  of  arms  at  early 
dawn.  (Eng.  Cant.) 

peep-snow,  8.  A  small  show  of  pictures  viewed 
through  a  small  hole  or  opening  fitted  with  a  mag- 
nifying lens. 

peep'-Sr  (1),  ».  [Eng.  peep  (1),  v.  ;  -tr.]  A  chicken 
which  has  just  broken  out  of  the  shell. 

peep   Sr  (2)  ,  s.    [Eng.  peep  (2)  ,  v.  ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  peeps  or  pries. 

"What  would  I  not  give  for  a  peeper's  place  at  the 
meeting?"—  Killegrew:  Parson's  Wedding,  v.  8. 

2.  The  eye.    (Slang.) 

"They  should  wait  to  let  the  inmates  close  their  peep- 
erf."  —  Reade:  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  viviii. 

peep    Iftg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [PEEP  (2),  «.] 

peeping-aole,  s.    [PEEP-HOLE.] 

pee  -pul,  pip  -pul,  «.  [Mahratta,  Ac.  peppul.] 
(See  del.) 

peepul-tree,  8. 

But.,  <£c.  :  Ficus  religiosa,  a  tree  deemed  sacred 
by  tho  Hindus,  because  Vishnu  is  said  to  have  been 
born  under  its  branches.  It  is,  therefore,  planted 
near  temples  and  houses.  If,  however,  it  once  es- 
tablish itself  in  a  crevice  of  an  old  wall,  it  sends  a 


.. 

(3)  The  Peers:  Tho  British  House  of  Lords. 
*peer  (1),  v.  t.&i.    [PEER,  8.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  equal;  to  match. 

B.  Inlrans.:  To  contrive  to  bo  equal. 

"  He  woude  have  peeryd  with  God  of  blys." 

tIS.  Cantab.,  ft.  ii.  88,  fo.  15. 

'peer  (2)  *pere,  v.i.  [An  abbreviation  of  Mid. 
Eng.  aperen=  appear;  Fr.  paroi'r.J  To  appear;  to 
come  in  sight  ;  to  become  visible. 

"  Like  a  dive^lupper  jieering  through  a  wave." 

8hake»p.:    Venus  and  Adonis,  86. 

peer  (3),  r.i.  [Low  Ger.  piren,  pliren,  plttren.] 
To  poop,  to  pry  ;  to  look  narrowly. 

"  And  a  little  face  at  the  window 
Peers  out  into  the  night." 

Longfellow:    Twilight. 

peer  -age  (age  nslg),«.    [Eng.  peer,  s.  ;  -age.] 

1.  Tho  rank  or  dignity  of  a  peer  or  nobleman. 
"Lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm    .    .    . 

may  have  the  l>enent  of  their  peerage."  —  Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv.,  ch.  27. 

2.  Tho  whole  body  of  peers  collectively  ;  tho  no- 
bility. 

"  Convoke  the  peeroy?,  and  the  gods  attest." 

I'upe:    Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  855. 

3.  A   book  containing  particulars  of   tho  titles, 
families,  services,  &c.,  of  the  nobility. 

"Arthur  Collins,  whot*e  peerage  is  HO  eagerly  sought 
after  by  bookworms  and  genealogists."  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

peer    d6m,  s.    [Eng.  peer,  s.;  -dom.] 

1.  Tho  dignity  or  stato  of  a  poor  ;  peerage. 

2.  A  lordship. 

"The  ('unit  A  contains  twelve  peerdoma  and  as  many 
baronies."  —  Archceologia,  iii.  200. 

pee'r-SsB,  ».  [Eng.  peer,  s.  ;  -ess.]  The  wife  of 
a  peer  ;  a  woman  onnoblod  by  descent,  creation,  or 
marriage.  Ladies  may  in  certain  cases  be  peeresses 
in  their  own  right,  as  by  creation,  or  by  inheritance 
of  baronies  which  descend  to  heirs  general. 

"As  to  peeresses,  there  was  no  precedent  for  their  trial." 

—  Rlaakstone:  Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  12. 

peer  -18,  pee'r'-f,  a.  [English  peer,  v.  ;  -ie,  -y.] 
Sharp-looking,  curious,  suspicious. 

"You  are  so  shy  and  peery."  —  Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ix. 

•pee'r   Ish,  a.  [English  peer,  s.  ;  -ish.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  peer. 
"Made  a  peertsh  example  of."  —  North:  Examen,  p.  109. 

jpee'r  -iSss,  *pere-less,  a.    [Eng.  peer,  s.  ;  -less.] 
Without  a  peer  or  equal  ;  nnequalod,  matchless. 
"It  is  &peerless  kinsman."—  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

peer'-les8-lyt,  *peere-lesse-ly,  adv.  [English 
peerless;  -/.'/•]  In  a  peerless  or  matchless  manner 
or  degree. 

"  Not  eo  peerelessely  to  bee  doted  on."  —  Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  outofHii  Humor,  iv.  4. 

peer'-less-n8ss,8.  [Eng.  peerless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  stato  of  being  peerless  ;  matchlessness. 

pee'r'-y1,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  boy's  spinning 
top,  set  in  motion  by  the  pull  ofa  string. 

"  Mony's  the  peery  and  tap  I  worked  for  him  langsyne." 

—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  XX. 

peer  -  f,  a.    [PEERtE.] 

peev'-Ish,  *pev  ech,  *pev-isch,  *pev-ysh, 
*peyv-esshe,  *pev-ych,  adj.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
prob.  of  onomatopoetic  origin  ;  cf.  Lowland  Scotch 
peu=to  make  a  plaintive  noise  ;  Dan.  dial.  pio5t'«= 
to  whimper,  J 


boll,    btfy;     po~ut,    J6"wl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.:     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  t, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


peevishly 


3046 


pekan 


•1.  Of  strong  will;  obstinate,  unbending,   self-    Freiberg, Saxony.   Hardness, 3-9H;  specific  gravity, 


willed,  stubborn. 

"A  peevish,  self-willed  harlotry." 

Khaketp.:  Henry  "'•.  PI.  I.,  ill.  L 

2.  As  those  who  are  strong-willed  and    uncom- 
pliant are  constantly  meeting  with  oi>i>osition  try- 
ing to  their  tempers,  the  word  peevish  came  to 
mean  fretful  in  temper;  easily  vexed;  querulous, 
petulant. 

"To  rook  the  cradle  of  her  peerlxh  babe." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

3.  Expressing  or  characteristic  of  discontent  or 
fretfulness;  as,  a  peevish  answer. 

•4.  Silly,  childish,  trifling. 

"To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king." 

Shakrsp.:  llenra  n.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  8. 

pe£v-Ish  \f,  adv.  [Eng.  peevish;  -ly.]  In  a 
peevish  manner;  fretfully,  petulantly. 

"You  peevishly  threw  it  to  her." — Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Night,  U.  2. 

peev  Ish  ness,  'peev  Is  nesse,  *pev  ysh  nes, 
suttst.  [Eng.  peevish:  -ness.\  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  peevish ;  a  disposition  to  murmur  or  com- 
plain ;  fretfnlness,  querulousnoss  petulance. 

"  To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way, 
Mo  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  complaint." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

peS  -wit,  «.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  [PEWIT.] 
The  Lapwing  (q.  T.)* 

Pig,  'pegge,  ».  [Dan.  pig  (pi.  pigge)  =  &  pike,  a 
spike;  Sw.  pigg=&  prick,  a  spike;  Corn.  peo=a 
prick ;  Welsh  ptg=&  point,  a  peak ;  cogn.  with  Eng. 
peak,  peck,  and  pike.  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  wooden  nail  or  pin  on  which  to  hang  things, 
as  coat-,  lie. 

2.  A  small  pin  or  pointed  piece  of  wood  used  in 
fastening  boards,  Ac.,  together,  marking  out  ground, 
fastening  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  &c. 

"TheprffS  and  nails  in  a  great  building  .  .  .  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together." 
— Addtson:  Spectator. 

•3.  A  blow. 

"Fru*  on  the  stomach  without  number." — Smollett 
Roderick  Itandom,  ch.  xxvil. 

4.  A  step,  a  degree. 

" To  scrue  papal  authority  to  the  highest  peg." — Bar- 
row: The  Pope's  Supremacy, 

5.  A  subject  on  which 
article;  an  excuse. 


2'4'.i  2 Tii i;  luster,  greasy;  color,  shades  of  green  to 
Kr li^h-white;  streak,  white.  Composition:  Phos- 
phoric acid,  3T1;  alumina,  45'2;  water,  23'7=1UO, 
resulting  formula,  (AljOaJjPOs+flHO. 

pS    gan  6m,  ».    [Lat.  peganon;  Gr.  plganon= 
rue.  J 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Zygophylleee.     Peganum  har-         _    _  ._  . 

mala,  a  strongly  scented  plant,  with  dense  foliate,    manteia  =  prophecy,   divination.] 
has  alternate,  sessile,  dotless  leaves,  white  flowers    fountains, 
with  greenish  veins,  fifteen  stamens,  and  caps'ular 
fruit  with  three  valves.    A  bush,  one  to  three  " 


p8g  mln,  I.  [Greek  pfgma  =  a  coagnlum;  -m 
(CTwm.).] 

Chem.:  A  peculiar  protein-substance,  containing 
sulphur,  obtained  by  Thomson  from  the  blood  of 
men  and  horses,  by  washing  witli  cold  wator,  and 
exhausting  the  dried  residue  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

*pSg  -6-min-Cy1,  «.  [Qr.  pfi/e=tt  fountain,  and 
•  Divination  by 


Fe  gfl    an,  a.  &  «.    [Soe  dof.] 


high,  wild  in  Spain,  Hungary,  North  Africa,  Arabia, 
Cashmere,  the  Himalayas,  &c.  In  Turkey  its  seeds 
are  used  as  a  vermifuge  and  a  spice,  also  for  dyeing 
red. 

p8-ga  -sS-an,  peg  a  se   an,  a.   [PEGASUS.] 

1.  Lit.:    Of  or   pertaining    to   Pegasus;    swift, 
speedy. 

2.  Fig. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  poetry ;   poet- 
ical. 

pe  gas  I  dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pegas(us);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii ;  its  natural 
affinities  are  not  yet  clearly  understood,  but  in 
some  of  its  characters  it  resembles  tho  Cataphracti 

P8g  a  ?UB,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Pegasos;  French 
Pfgase.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  /,//. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  stood,  a  horse.    (Used  in  burlesque.) 

(2)  Tho  muse ;  the  poetic  faculty. 

"  Kach  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  eqnal  race." 

Hyron:  English  Bants  and  Scotch  Rcrleicers. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  The  Flying  Horse;  one  of  tho  twenty 
ancient  Northern  constellations,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lacerta  and  Andromeda,  on  tho  south  by 
Aquarius,  on  tho  east  by  Pisces,  and  on  tho  west  by 
Equuleus  and  Delphinus.  It  is  on  tho  meridian  in 
September  at  midnight.  Alpha  Pegasi  is  Markab, 
Beta  Pogasi  is  Scheat,  and  Gamma  Pegasi  is 
Algonib  (q.  v.).  These  with  Alpha  Andromedte 
constitute  the  groat  square  of  Pegasus. 


A.  Ixnilj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pegu,  in  liurmah, 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Pegu 
Peh  le-vl,  P8h-la-vi,  Pah  la  vi.  subst.    [From 

Pehlav,  a  district  in  Persia.] 

Languages:  A  Parsee  sacred  language,  which 
succeeded  the  Zend  and  preceded  tho  modern  Per- 
sian. It  was  a  development  of  the  old  Zend.  Tho 
Zend  Avesta  was  translated  into  it. 

*P§ine,  »•  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  p<F>ta=punishment.] 
Penalty,  suffering,  grief,  torment. 

•peine  forte  et  dure,  pfcr.  [Lat.  poena  fortit  et 
dura.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  penalty  or  punishment  inflicted 
on  those  who,  being  charged  with  felony,  remained 
mute,  and  refused  to  plead.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  statute  3  Edward  I.,  c.  12,  and  was  vulgarly 
called  pressing  to  death,  whence  there  was  in  New- 
gate a  place  called  the  press-yard,  where  such 
penalty  was  inflicted. 

"To  return  to  the  petne  forte  et  dure,  which  was  the 
English  judgment  for  standing  mute;  it  was  that  the 
prisoner  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  put  in  a  low  dark 
chamber,  and  there  be  laid  on  his  back  on  the  bare  floor, 
naked,  unless  where  decency  forbids;  thatthere beplaced 
upon  his  hotly  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he  could  bear, 
and  more;  that  he  have  no  sustenance,  save  only,  on  the 
first  day,  three  morsels,  of  the  worst  bread;  and,  on  the 
second  day,  three  draughts  of  standingwater,  that  should 
be  nearest  to  the  prison-door;  and  in  this  situation  this 
should  be  alternately  his  daily  diet  till  he  died,  or,  u 
anciently  the  judgment  ran,  till  be  answered." — Black* 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2fl. 

•pein-ture, «.    [Old  Fr.]    [PAINTCM:.] 
pel  ram  -S-ter,  pi-ram'-8  t8r,  «.    fGr.  peira= 
a  trial,  an  attempt,   and   Eng.  meter  (q.  v.).]    An 


2.  Class.  Uythol.:  A  winged  steed  which  sprang    instrument  invented  by  Macneil  to   indicate   the 
forth  from  the  neck  of  Medusa  after  her  head  had    amount  of  resistance  offered  by  tho  surfaces  of 
been  severed  by  Perseus;  so  called  because  born 
near  tho  sources  (pegai)  of  Ocean.    As  soon  as  he 

to   base  a  statement  or    wns  born  ho  flow  upward,  and  fixed  his  abode  on 
Mount  Helicon,  whore,  with  a  blow  of  his  hoofs,  he 


"h.peg  whereon  to  hnng  an  account  of  a  hunt  break.    pr»od/UCwi  tl10 -i?Unt*iin  HiPP°cr™P: 
mi"—  r,:i,i  r>«i  n  IKXK  3.  Ichthu.:  Theonlv  eonusof  t  hof 


fMt.''— Field,  Oct.  17,  18S5. 

II.  Tech. :  A  small  round  niece  of  wood  or  motnl, 
placed  in  a  hole,  or  two  holes,  so  as  to  bo  capable 
of  being  turned  round,  and  pierced  to  receive  that 
end  of  a  string  or  wire  which  is  not  fixed. 

"You  are  well  tun'd  now;  but  I'll  let  down 
Thepey*  that  make  this  music." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  L 

1F  To  take  one  down  a  peg,  to  take  one  a  peg  loirer : 
To  humiliate,  degrade,  or  depress  a  person.  [PEO- 

TANKARD.] 

"The  brilliant  young  athlete  wanted  tatting  down  a 
peg."—Literaru  World.  Feb.  3, 1882. 

peg-ladder,  «.  A  ladder  with  but  one  standard, 
into  or  through  which  crosspioces  are  inserted.  It 
is  usually  fixed. 


roads.  It  is  a  clumsy  form  of  dynamometer,  being 
dragged  along  on  the  ground.  The  power  required 
to  move  it  is  indicated  by  a  finger  on  a  dial. 

pel-ras  -tic,  a. 
to  try. )    Fitted  for  < 


3.  IcMh,,. :  The  only  gonusof  tho  family  Pegasida?.    ™  V^' '    *=",'»"  i"'t ".'< £""„    ', ' " 
Pectoral  fins  broad,  horizontal,  long,  composed  of    maklI1K  ' 


simple  rays,  sometimes  spinpus.  Up|>er  part  of  tho 
snout  produced.  Four  species  are  known;  all  very 
small  fishes,  probably  living  on  sandy  shoal  places 
near  the  coast. 

PSg    gSr,  s.    [Eng.  peg,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  pegs 
or  fastens  with  pegs. 

pSg  -glng,  pr.pnr.,  a.  i  ».    [PEG,  ».] 
A.  it,  B.    As  pr.  par.  rfr  particip  adj.:   (See  tho 
verb.) 
0.  As  substantive: 


•peire,  verb  t.  &  i.     [A   contraction  of  apeire.] 
[APPAIBK.] 
•pals,    ant,  a.    [PEISE,  r.]    Heavy,  weighty. 

"They  did  sustaine 
Their  pelsant  weight."— Hudson:  Judith,  U.  82. 

•pelse,  *peeze, ».    [PEISE,V.]    A  weight.apoi^. 
•pelse,  *pelze,  v.  t.    [French  pe»er=to  weigh.] 
[PoIsE. )    To  weigh,  to  balance,  to  counterpoise. 
"  All  the  wrongs  that  he  therein  could  lay 

"  —  Spenser:  F.  <).,  V.  11.  46. 


•peg-tankard,  ».    A  kind  of  tankard  in  use  in    > 

the  sixteenth  century.    It  hold  two  quarts,  and  was    holos  to  rocolvo  the  PC8S- 
divided  by  seven  pegs  or  pins,  one  above  the  other, 
into  eight  equal  portions. 

peg-top, «. 

1.  A  child's  toy ;  a  variety  of  top. 


Might  not  it  pr 

pelah  wa,  pesn  wa,  pelsh  wah,  >.  [Mah- 
ratta.J 

Indian  Hist.:  Originally  the  prime  minister  to 
the  feudal  sovereign  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy  ; 
but  one  of  the  Peishwahs,  Balajoo,  acted  "  Mayor 

Shoemaking:  A  stiff  four-sided  awl  for  making    (>ftho  Palace "  to  his  sovereign  Saho,  and,  on  the 

death  of    the  latter  (A.  D.  1749)  became  virtual 

pegging-] ack,  *.  An  implement  for  holding  a  king.  In  May,  1818,  Baji  Rao,  the  last  Polxhwah, 
boot  or  shoo  and  varying  its  position  while  being  vanquished  and  a  fugitive,  surrendered  to  the  Brit- 
pegged,  ish  on  receiving  the  promise  of  a  largo  pension. 


1.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  peg  or  pegs. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing, 
pegging-awl, ». 


"We  may  form  the  bent  idea  of  such  a  motion  by  notic- 
ing a  child's  peg-top,  when  it  spins  not  upright  " — Ber- 
•ehel:  Astronomy  (ed.  6th  >,  S  317. 

o  at  the  top, 


an2d  nar^wtn 


,  S  31 
ind  of 

toward  the  bottom. 
">'«"  bowler  hat.  -U.  Kl.g,teV: 


pig,  v.  t .  4  i.    [PEO,«.] 

A.  Triiiiaitir,- : 

ll  ?<L^UJL??*8  -in'° '  to  'a8ton  witn  P<«S;  as,  to 
the  hand;  as,  to  peg  stones. 

'  8.  To  confine,  to  restrict,  to  limit ;  to  tie  down 

B.  Intrant.:  To  work  hard  and  diligently.  i\Vi 
an-, n/.  at,  or  on.) 

"George  had  up  to  this  time  been  pegging  atray 
dogged  perseverance." — London  Dally  Telegraph. 


pegging-rammer,  s. 

Founding:  A  pointed  rammer  for  packing  the 
sand  in  molding. 

pegh,  v.  i.    [PECH.] 

•pegm  (g  silent),  *p8g'-ma,  *pegme,  «.  [Latin 
pegma,  from  Gr.  pegma,  frompe;/nymi=to  fasten.] 

1.  A  sort  of  moving  machine  in  the  old  pageants, 
dst  of  the,  pegme." — licit  Jonson: 


2.  A  speech    spoken   from  a  pegm.     (Chapman: 
Widdowet  Team,  ii.) 

PSg  -ma-tlte,  «.    lOt.pegma  (gemt.pegmuto.)= 
anything  fastened  togethei;;_8nff.  -He  (Petrol;).^ 


He  died  about  1850. 

peish  -wan  ship,  «.  [Mahratta  peishwah  (q.  v.) ; 
English  suff.  -<hip.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  the 
Peishwah. 

Pel  tu6,  «.  [Gr.  PeitM= Persuasion,  as  a  god- 
dess.] 

Jdlroii.:  [ASTEROID,  118.] 

"pe  ]8r  a  tion,  «.  |  Lat.  pejoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
pcj«ro  =  to  make  worse;  pejor= worse.)  Deteriora- 
tion. 

"Prjunitlim.i  as  to  the  piety,  peace,  and  honor  of  thia 
nation." — Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  131. 

*p4  J8r  -a-tlve,  «.    [Lat.  p«Jor=worse.] 
Gram.:  A  term  applied  to  words  which  doprcvciate 


peg  an  He,*. 
-i{e(Min.).\ 

•  ,-••/-: 


peg  mat  -6  lite,  «.  [Or.  pegma  (genit.  pcgmatot) 
[Gr.p«0anon=theherbrae;  suff.    =a  framework,  and  litho»=&  stone;  Gcr.  pegmalo- 


litti. 


.] 
in.: 


p«  ka,  pSkan' (l),«.    [PECAN.] 
p£ -kan  (2),«.    [Native  name.] 


Mineral:  An  orthorhombio  mineral,  occurring  in       ilin.:  A  name  given  by  Breithanpt  to  the  ordinary       ZoOlorn/:  Jfustela  pennant!.  Pennant's  Marten,  a 
incrustations  of  small  crystals   at  Striegis,  near    varieties  of  orthoclaso  felspar  (q.  v.).  North  American  species,  larger  than  those  found  in 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk, 


whit,     fall, 
whd,     sin; 


father;     w«,    wit.     he're.     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
mflte,     c6b,     cttre,     unite,     cflr,    rtle,     fill;     try,     Sfrlan. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     OB  =  «; 


marine;   g6,    pSt. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


peke 

Britain,  being  about  four  feet  long,  including  the 
tail.  Its  face  is  dog-like:  fur  brown,  with  white 
patches  on  chest  and  belly.  Its  favorite  food  is 
said  to  bo  the  Canadian  Porcupine  (Erythizon  dor- 
satus>,  but  it  often  steals  the  fish  used  to  bait 
traps,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Fisher. 
*p6ke,  v.  i.  [PEAK,  v.] 

pek-6e,8.    [Chineso=white  down.]    Avarietyof 
flue  black  tea. 

pe  -la,  subat.    [Native  name  (?).]    Chinese-wax 

(q.  v.). 


p.61  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s..   ._ 

hair.J    The  coat  or  covering  of  wild  beasts,  cousist- 


[Fr.,  from  Latin  pilus— 


pelegrine 

pel  ar  g5p  sis,  «.  [Or.  pelargos=a  stork,  and 
Ops = tho  face.] 

Ornithology :  Stork-billed  Kingfishers,  a  genus  of 
Alcodinida?  erected  by  Gloger,  outclassed  Dy  some 
writers  with  Halcyon.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpo  (Proc. 
ZoOl.  Soc.,  1870,  pp.  61-69)  enumerates  and  describes 
eight  species,  from  the  Indian  and  Australian  re- 
gions. 

pSl-ar-gft-rhyft  -Cus,  «.  [Or.  pelargos=&  stork, 
and  rhyngchos=-Bi  snout,  j 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Physostomi,  family  Hop- 
loplouridw,  from  the  Chalk  of  Westphalia. 

pSl-ar'-gy'l,  ».    [Eng.  pelarg(onic) ;  suff.  -yl.] 
Chemistry:  C«Hi7O.    The  hypothetical  radicle  of 
pelargouic  acid. 

pelargyl-chlorlde, ». 

Chem.:  CgHnpCl.  A  colorless  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pontachlondo  on  pelargonic  acid.  It  boils  at  220', 
has  a  suffocating  odor,  and  gives  off  dense  fumes  on. 
exposure  to  the  air. 

PS-las  -gl,  s.  pi,    [PELASGIAN,  B.] 
PS-las/  gl-an,  o.  &«.  |  Lat.  /V{<w0u«=Pelasgian  ; 
Pelasyi=thc  PelasgiauB.J 

A.  A.i  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pelasgiansor 
Pelasgi ;  Pelasgic. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  an  ancient  and  widely  dif- 
fused   prehistoric    tribe  which    was  the  common 
parent  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  earliest  civilized 
inhabitants  of  Italy.    Most  authors  agree  in  repre- 
senting Arcadia  as  one  of  their  principal  Heats, 
where  they  long  remained  undisturbed:  but   the 
origin  of  this  people  in  lost  in  myth.     Traces  of 
them  are  found  iu  Asia  Minor  and  Italy.    The  term 
Pelasgi  was  used  by  the  classic  poets  for  the  Greeks 
in  general. 

Pe-las,  -glc,  a.  [PELAHGIAN.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Pelasgi ;  Polasgian. 

"The  Pftaxyic  tribes  spoke  a  language  of  the  Aryan 
family,  allied  to  the  Sanscrit,  but  obtained  their  letters 
from  the  PhtenicianK,  nnd  l«uu'  wrote  them  from  right  to 
left,  as  in  the  land  from  whence  they  were  adopted." — 
Kniyht:  Did.  of  Mrcfutnict,  H.  v.  Pen. 

Pelaagic-architecture,  Pelasgic-buildlngs,  s. 

[CVCLOPEAN-ARCHITECTUKE.] 

Pe    le,  8.    [Native  name.] 

Mj/lh.:  A  goddosa  supposed  to  inhabit  the  crater 

of  kilauea,  Hawaii. 

Pele's-hair,  s. 

Mill.:  A  filamentary  variety  of  Obsidian  (q.v.). 

Rroduced  by  tho  acti<m  of  tho  wind  upon  the  viscid 
iva  projected  into  the  air  by  the  escape  of  steam, 
from  tho  surface  of  the  lava  lake  iu  the  crater  of 
Kilauea. 
pel-e-can -I  dse, «.  pi.    [Lat.  peli-can(us) ;  fom. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -itlce.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Anseres,or,  in  Huxley'sclas- 
sificatiou,  of  Steganopodes  (q.  v.).  It  wan  formerly 
made  to  embrace  the  Cormorants  (Phalacrocorax), 
the  Gannets  (Snla),  the  Darters,  or  Snake-birds 
(Plotus),  the  Frigate-birds  (Fregata),  and  the 
Tropic-birds  (Phaeton),  in  addition  to  the  true  Pel- 
icans (Pelecanus),  to  which  it  is  now  usually  re- 
stricted. 

peVe-can  <SV  d£$,  «.  [Gr.  pelekan=&  pelican, 
and  etdos=form.] 

Ornith. :  'A  genus  of  Procellariida?.  Pelecanoidet 
urinatrix  is  tlie  Diving  Petrel,  breeding  in  burrows 
on  Kerguelen  Island,  &c. 

pel-S-ca  -nus,  tpSl-I-ca  -nils, «.  [PELICAN.] 
Ornith. :  True  Pelican,  tho  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Pelecanidre  (q.  y.).  Bill  very  long,  straight, 
broad,  and  flattened,  tip  well  hooked ;  nostrils  con- 
cealed in  a  long  groove  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  bill;  lower  mandible  thin,  r..f  two  narrow 
flexible  bony  arches,  supporting  a  huge  extensile 
pouch ;  orbits  nude ;  wings  long,  ample,  second 
primary  the  longest;  tail  short,  rounded,  soft;  tar- 
sus, short,  stout ;  feet  large.  The  number  of  species 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  six  to  eleven. 

pSl  -8-c6id,  pel  -I-c61d,  subst.  [Or.  pele*»«=a 
hatchet ;  Eng.  suff.  -old.) 

Geom.:  A  figure  of  a  hatchet-shaped  form,  con- 
sisting of  a  semicircle  and  two  inverted  quadrantal 
arcs. 

P§-le9 -f  pSd,  a.  [PELECYPODA.]  Belonging  to 
tho  Pelecypoda  ;  lamellibranchiate. 

*p6l-e  9?p  -6-da,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  /»/,*•//«-  an  ax,  a 
tiatchet,  and  nous  (genit.  po((o»)  =  a  foot.  Named 
from  the  hatchet  or  sickle-shaped  foot  of  many  spe- 
cies.] 

Zo6l. :  The  same  as  LAMELLIBEANCHIATA  (q.  v.). 
The  word  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  has  recently 
been  revived  by  Etheridge. 

*per-8-grme, «.    [PEREGRINE.] 

boll,    b<Jy;     pfivlt,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,hi»;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


ing  of  hair,  fur,  or  wool. 

pS-la  -gl-a,  «.  [Fern,  of  Latin  pelagiua;  Greek 
pelagios=of  or  belonging  to  the  sea.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  The   typical   genus  of   tho   family   Pclagidee 
(q.v.). 

2.  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Cliidsp. 

pe  la  gl  an  il  i.  a.  [Lat.  pelagus;  Gr.  pelagos 
=tho  sea,  the  ocean.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ocean ;  marine. 

Pg-14-gI-an  (2),  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  Pelagius; 
Gr.  Pelagios=ut  or  belonging  to  the  sea  ;  the  ren- 
dering, it  is  believed,  of  Lat.  Mariyena,  or  Welsh 
Mori/an,  from  wior=tho  sea.] 

Church  History  and  Ecclesiology : 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Pelagius  [  B.]. 

B.  As  mih.it.  (pi.):  The  followers  9f  Pelagius,  a 
monk, probably  of  Welsh  origin, firstin  high  repute 
for  genius,  learning,  and  piety,  who,  going  to  Rome 
abou  t  A.  D.  400,  proceeded,  some  five  years  later,  to 
promulgate  new  views  regarding  original  sin  (q.v.) 
and  free  grace  (q.  v.).    He  was  the  great  opponent 
of  St.  Augustine,  but  there  are  two  reasons  why 
tho  teaching  of  Polagius  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained :  (1)  It  is  gathered  chiefly  from  the  writings 
of   his  adversaries;   (2)  he  was  willing   to  adopt 
orthodox  language,  provided  he  might  interpret  it 
in  his  own  fashion.    Blunt  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing as  his  chief  errors: 

1.  The  denial  of  original  sin,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, its  I-'-MI ission  in  baptism. 

2.  The  denial  of  the  necessity  of  grace. 
8.  The  assertion  of  complete  free  will. 

4.  The  possibility  of  a  perfectly  sinless  man. 
6.  The  existence  of  a  middle  state  for  infants  dying  un- 
baptized. 

6.  That  Adam's  fall  injured  himself  only,  und  not  his 
posterity. 

7.  That  neither  death  nor  sin  passed  upon  all  men  by 
the  fall  of  Adam. 

His  views  were  shared  by  an  associate  of  his, 
another  monk,  Celestius,  apparently  an  Irishman. 
Celestius  was  condemned  for  heresy  in  412  by  the 
Council  of  Carthago,  and  in  415  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
and  was  banished  by  the  emperor.  He  was  again 
condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome  in  430,  and  by  the 
Council  of  Ephosus  in  4111.  The  controversy  went 
on  in  a  languishing  manner  till  tho  seventh  century. 
[SEMIPELAOIAN.J 

PS  la  -gl  an  Is,™.,  8.  [Eng.  Pelagian,  s. ;  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  or  teaching  of  Pelagius  or  the  Pela- 
gians. 

pe  lag  Ic,  a.  [Latin  pelagus;  Gr.  pelagos=the 
sea,  the  ocean.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  ocean  ; 
marine;  specif.,  in  zoology,  applied  to  animals 
which  inhabit  the  open  ocean. 

pelagic-fishes, .--.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  Fishes  which  inhabit  the  surface  and 
uppermost  strata  of  the  open  ocean,  which  ap- 
proach the  shores  only  accidentally,  or  occasionally 
(in  search  of  prey),  or  periodically  (for  the  purpose 
of  spawning).  All  pelagic-fishes  may  be  referred 
to  one  of  the  following  orders:  Chondropterygii, 
Acanthopterygii,  Pliysostomi,  Lophobrauchii,  Plec- 
tognathi.  (G'flnMer.) 

pe  lag  1 .  dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pelag(ia);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Lucernarida.  They  have  only 
one  polypite,  and  an  umbrella  with  marginal  ten- 
tacles. It  contains  tho  reproductive  elements. 

pel'-a-glte,  s.  [Latin  peios(iu>)=the  sea;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  name  suggested  by  Church  for  the  man- 
ganese nodules  dredged  from  a  depth  of  2,740 
fathoms  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  case  they  should,  on  further  investiga- 
tion, be  accepted  as  a  distinct  mineral  species. 
Structure  concretionary,  consisting  of  concentric 
layers,  mostly  possessing  a  nucleus  of  hard  red 
clay,  but  in  one  case  of  pumice.  Analyses  showed  a 
considerable  variation  in  composition,  but  they 
appear  to  consist  principally  of  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, sesquioxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  water. 

pe-la-go-nS  mgr  -tl-dse,  «.  p).  [Modern  Latin 
pelai/onemert(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  Agroupof  Nemerteans.liviugin  theocean. 
Body  broad,  gelatinous,  and  flattened. 
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p81-a-gpT  -nls,  s.  [Greek  pcjagos  =  the  sea,  and 
orm«=a  bird.]  0 

Palasont.:  A  genus  of  Natatorial  Birds,  allied  to 
tho  Pelican,  from  tho  Miocene  Tertiary  of  Europe. 

p8l  -a-g6  saur,  subst.  [PELAOOSAUROS.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Pelagosaurus  (q.  v.). 

pel  a-g6  sau  rus,  s.  [Greek  pelaoos=tke  sea, 
anil  «auro«=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Amphiccelian  Crocodiles, 
from  the  Jurassic  scries. 

pel  a  go  §ite,  subst.  [After  tho  Island  of  Pola- 
gos(a),  Mediterranean;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  substance,  forming  a  thin,  varnish-like 
incrustation  on  limestone,  dolomite,  and  other 
rocks.  An  analysis  showed  that  it  consisted  of 
nearly  92  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  vari- 
ous impurities,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mineral  species. 

pel   a  mis,  s.    [PELAMSS.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Hydrophidee,  or  Sea  Snakes, 
with  a  single  species,  ranging  from  Madagascar  to 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  Panama. 

pel  a  in^s,  .•-.  [Greek  pclamyti=a  young  tunny- 
fish;  pe(os=mud.] 

Ichlhy.:  A  genus  of  Scombrid*  (q.  v.).  First  dor- 
sal continuous,  from  seven  to  nine  fiulets  behind 
dorsal  and  anal ;  the  scales  of  the  pectoral  region 
form  a  corslet.  Five  species  are  known,  of  which 
Pelamys  narda  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

pel-ar-g6-,  prefix.  [PELAROONE.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

pelargo-nitrile,  «. 

Chem. :  C8HnCN.  A  liquid  prepared  by  boiling  a 
mixture  of  octylic  cyanide,  potassic  iodide,  and 
alcohol,  itboils  at  206%  ana  has  a  specific  gravity 
of -8187  at  14'. 

pSl-ar  -g6n-ate,  «.    [Eug.  pelargon(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  pelargonic  acid  (q.v.). 
pelargonate  of  ethyl,  ».  [PELAROONIC-ETHER.] 
pel  ar  -gone,  s.    [Eug.  pelary(onic) ;  suff.  -one.] 
Chrm.:   CnHi.tO=C8Hn.C«H17O.     Octyl-pelargyl. 
A  solid  crystalline  substance,  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  barium  polargonato.    It  is   soluble 
in  ether,  from  which  it  is  deposited  by  spontaneous 
evaporation    in  largo    la  mi  nit.    It  is  strongly    at- 
tacked by  fuming  nitric  acid. 
pSl  ar    g&n-ene,  s.    [Eng.   pe/ai-yon (('<•);   -ene.] 

[NONENE.] 

pel  ar  g5n  -1C,  adj.  [Eng..  &c.,pelargon(ium); 
-ic.\  (For del,  soo  compound.) 

pelargonic-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  C8H1KO.,=CsHi-.CO.OH.  Nonylic  acid. 
A  fatty  acid  occurring  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Pelar- 
gonium ruseum,  anil  readily  prepared  by  distilling 
choloidic  or  oleic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  a 
colorless  oil,  solid  below  12'.  boils  at  254°,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  other,  and  becomes  yellow  by  keeping. 
The  ammonium,  potassium.'nnd  sodium  salts  are 
crystalline  and  soluble.  Barium  pelargonate, 
f  i8H;)iBa"O4.  forms  white  scales,  having  a  pearly 
luster,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

pelargonlc-anhydrlde,  8. 

Chemistry:  CisHa^O^fCaHn.COhO.  Pelargonic 
pelargonate.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus oxychlorido  on  barium  pclargonate.  It  is  a 
colorless  oil,  lighter  than  water,  solidifies  at  0"  to 
a  mass  of  fine  needles,  which  melts  at  5e,  and  can- 
not be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

pelargonlc-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci,H^O2  =  C9H^(C2H6)Oj.  Pelargonate 
of  ethyl.  Obtained  by  mixing  pelargyl  chloride 
with  alcohol,  or  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pelargonic 
acid.  It  is  a  colorless  oil,  specific  gravity  0'86,  and 
boils  at  216  218'.  Heated  with  potash  it  is  resolved 
into  alcohol  and  potassium  pclargonate. 

pelargonic-pelargonate,  subst.   [PELABOONIC- 

ANHYDRIDE.] 

pel  ar  go  -nl-fim,  «.  [Gr.  pelargos=&  stork,  the 
bill  of  which  the  capsules  somewhat  resemble; 
Ital.  pelargonio;  FT.  pelargon. ] 

Hot.:  A  large  genus  of  Geraniaceae  divided  into 
about  fifteen  sub-genera.  Thecalyx  is  spurred,  the 
corolla  generally  with  five,  four,  or  two  petals, 
irregular,  and  the  stamens  ten,  only  seven  to  four 
perfect.  Most  of  tho  species  are  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  one  is  from  tho  Canary  Islands,  one 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  a  few  from  Australia.  Ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  England  for  their  beauty  iu 
flower-pots  in  houses,  in  greenhouses,  and  in  the 
open  air.  Tho  genus  readily  forms  hybrids,  which 
most  of  the  cultivated  species  are.  They  are  popu- 
larly called  (ieranium  (q.  v.).  Pelargonium  anti- 
dusenteriiim  is  used  among  the  Namaquas  in  diar- 
rhoaa.  The  tubers  of  /'.  triste  are  eaten. 


pelekyd 

pgl   g  kjfd.«.    !  Or.  ,xleki/i=  a  double-edged  ax.] 
Vnr. .  A  name  originally  suggested  for  Liroconite 
(<4- v.). 

pgl  *r  Ine,  «.  [Fr.  =  a  tippet,  from  pelrrin=a 
pilgrim,  from  the  dress  worn  by  thorn;  Ital.  pelle- 
prMO.1  A  lady's  long  capo  with  ends  coming  to  a 
point  before. 

"If  the NMo«l<lera  require  Home  little  covering,  a  small 
Itrlrrlnr  in  all  thut  i»  worn."— Olobe,  Sept.  2,  1888. 
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its  young  with  its  own  blood— a  tale  told  in  the  fab- 
ulous natural  history  of  tho  middle  ages,  and  which 
made  the  bird  tho  adopted  symbol  of  the  Redeemer. 
\\  IIMII  so  n-prrscnti'il  HIM  pelican  is  said  to  bo"  in  her 
piety."  In  crucifixes  tho  lamb  is  at  the  foot  and 
the  pelican  at  the  top  of  tho  cross. 

IF  Pelican  in  her  Piety:  [PELICAN,  6.] 

pelican-flsh, «. 

Ichthu.:  Ettryphary  me  pelicanoides,  dredged  trom 


,'P  b-,to 

=  to  plunder.    Prb.  allied  to 


ni 

"All  bin  mind  in  net  on  mucky  prlfe." 

Sptnter:  r.  <}.,  III.  iz.  4. 

•pglf,  ti.  t.  [PELF,  «.]  To  plnnder,  to  rob,  to  pil- 
lag«. 

•pglf  7I«n.  adj.  '[Eng.  pelf;  -ith.]  Pertaining  to 
pwf  or  ricbo* ;  arising  from  love  of  pelf ;  avaricious, 
miserly. 

"  M*re  preat  to  blab  foorth  his  peljluh  faults."—  Stany- 
hurtt:  Chronicle*  of Ireland.  (Epist.  Ded.) 

•pel  fray,  'pel  frey,  'pel  fyr, ».   [O.  Fr.pelfre 
booty.) 

1.  B«oty,  spoils.     (Prampt.  Pare.) 

2.  Paltry  wares,  rubbish,  trash. 
PeT-ham. «.    [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Pelham-blt,  I.  A  bit  which  can  bo  used  as  a  curb 
or  fur  a  do«ble  chock-bridle.  This  uamo  is  also 
given  to  bibs  having  loose-jointed  and  port  mouths 
with  straight  or  crooked  cheeks. 

pgl'-ham  tne,  pgl  ham  Ite.  *.  [After  Pelham, 
Massachusetts;  suff.  -me,  -its  (Min.).} 

Min.:  An  altered  asbestos,  found  in  small  veins 
and  masses.  Not  a  distinct  species. 

pel  1  as,  «.  [Or.  Pelian,  king  of  Thossaly,  and 
son  of  Neptune  and  tho  nymph  Tyro.] 

/?<""<(. :  Adder  (q.  v.),  or  Common  Viper;  a  genus 
of  Viporidw,  with  a  single  spocies  (Peliu*  bents), 
common  in  Kvropo.  No  tooth  in  upper  niaxillarios, 
except  the  iM>ison-fangs ;  a  row  of  small  tooth  on 
the  palatine  bone,  on  each  side  of  tho  palate.  It  is 
probably  tho  vipera  of  Tirgil. 

pgl  1  can,  «peT  g  can,  *pgl  H-can,  'pel  11- 
cane,*.  [fr.pflican,  from  Lat.  nelicanu*,nelecnnus, 
from  <ir.  pelrkan  (gonit.  pelelcanos)  =  (l)  a  wood- 
pockor,  (2)  a  wator-bird  like  a  pelican,  from  the  size 
of  its  bill;  pelekao=ta  how  with  an  ax;  pelekus= 
an  ax ;  Sp.  A  Port,  pelicano;  Ital.  pellicano. 

1.  Ornith.:  Any  bird  of  tho  genus  Pelecanus  (q.v.), 
and  ospocinlly  tboCommon  Pelican,  theOnocrotalos 
of  thu  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  tho  Pelecanus 
onocrotdlus  of  modern  science.  Pelicans  are  large 
piscivorous  water-fowl,  with  an  enormous  pouch, 


pelican-flower,  t. 

Bot.:  Aristolochia  grandiflora. 

pgl'-I-can-Ite, «.    [Etym. doubtful.] 

,Vi«. ;  A  mineral  included  by  Dana  in  the  species 
Cimohte  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  product  of  the  alteration 
of  felspar. 

pgl  -I-can-rjf,  «.  [Formed  from  Eng.  pelican,  on 
analogy  of  heronry,  rookery.  Ac.]  A  place  where 
numbers  of  pelicans  breed  year  after  year. 

"I  have  vUited  one  pellcanra  in  the  Carnatlc,  where  the 
Pelicans  have  (for  ages,  I  was  told )  built  their  rude  nMta 
on  rather  low  tree«  fu  the  midst  of  a  village."— Jtrdon: 
Bird*  of  India,  li.  (pt.  H.),  860. 

pgl  -I  cold,  ».    [PELECOID.] 

PS'-lI-fim,  s.  [Gr.peJi«s=dark,  in  allusion  to  its 
smoky-blue  color.] 

1.  At  in.:  A  name  given  to  the  lolito  (q.  v.)  from 
Bodonmais,  Bavaria. 

2.  Med.:  An  extravasation  of  blood  of   a   livid 
color. 

pe  Itsse  ,  *.  [Fr.  pelisse  (O.  Fr.  pelite)  =  a  skin 
of  fur;  from  Lat.  i>ellicea.  pellicia,  fern.  sing,  of 
velliceus.  i>etliciua  =  madn  of  skins  ;pellis=n  skin; 
Port.  peUtna;  Ital.  jtrUicr.in;  O.  H.  Uer.  pelliz: 
Qer.  jwfz ;  Eng.  pile*  (q.  v.).  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

t ;  as  a  cloak  lined  or  dressed  with 


"To  behold  the  traveler  hy  rail  divert  himself  of  hi- 
far  pelisse  in  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  artiBcially  pro- 
duced temperate  atmosphere."— London  Dally  Telearapk. 

2.  \  cloak  of  silk  or  other  stuff  worn  by  ladies. 

*II.  ,.Wi'/.;  An  undress  jacket  formerly  worn  by 
light  dragoons  or  hussars.  It  was  "  plain,  double- 
broastod,  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  with  a 
rough,  shaggy  lining."  (Lu,ird.) 

pgl  -He, s.    [Or.  pcl<w=clay  ;  suff.  -He  (Petrol.).'} 

Petrol.:  \  term  including  all  clays,  marls,  clay- 
slates,  and  slaty  clays. 


pells 

pgl  let,  *pei-et,  'pel  ote.  subst.  [Fr.  pelotr.a 
dimiii.  from  Lat.  ;><l<i  a  baU ;  Sp.  pelo(a=a  ball,  a 
cannon-ball;  Ital. pillottn-a  little  ball.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  gnnstone;  a    ball  to  be  discharged  from  a 
gun;  a  bullet. 

"  As  Mwif  te  aa  a  pellet  out  of  a  gonne." 

Chaucer:  Hoiae  of  fame,  III.  868. 

2.  A  little  ball ;  as,  a  pellet  of  wax,  a  pellet  of 

"The  frequent pelleti  whistle."— Lloyd:  Tlte  Pott. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  A  black  roundle,  otherwise  called  ogress 
and  guustone,  borne  in  coat-grmor. 

2.  Numis. :  A  small,  pellet-shaped  boss, 
pellet-gun,  s.    A  small  cannon, 
pellet-molding,  «. 

Arch. :  A  flat  band  on  which  are  circular,  flat 
disks  forming  an  ornament.  Used  in  Norman 
architecture. 

•pgl  -Igt.  v.  t.  [PELLET,*.]  To  form  into  pellet* 
or  little  balls. 

"The  brine 
That  season' d  woe  had  pelleted  in  team  " 

Skaketp.  .•  Lover' B  Complaint,  18. 

.  pgl  -lgt-gd,  adj.  [English  pellet ;  -ed.]  Formed 
into  pellets;  made  of  or  like  pellets;  consisting  of 
pellets. 

"  Hy  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  decandylng  of  thlt  pelleted  norm, 
Lie  graveleas. 

pgl  -II  a,  subrt.  [Named  after  Pelli-Faleroni,  an 
Italian  naturalist.! 

Dot. :  The typicalgenns  of  the  tribe  Pollioa?  (q.  v.). 
Pellia  epiphylla  has  silvery  white  podiceU,  pale 
brown  capsulos,  and  a  tuft  of  olaters.  It  grows  in 
damp  shady  places  by  springs  and  wells. 

pgl  -11-cle, «.  [Fr.pellicu/e,  from  Lat.  pellirula, 
dimin.  of  pelli»=&  skin;  Sp.  pelicula;  Port,  pelli- 
cula.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  thin  skin  or  film. 

"The  kernell  or  woodie  substance  within  the  dat*,  1> 
divided  from  the  fleshie  pulp  and  meat  thereof,  by  many 
white  pellicle*  or  thin  skmn  betweene."— Holland:  Pllnu, 
bk.  zilL,  oh.  iv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  thin  skin  enveloping  certain  seeds. 

2.  Photot/. :  Emulsion  desiccated  for  convenience 
of  preserving  or  handling. 


mud. 


•ej   Formed  of    in^to  a  nollicleor 
clo  or  pellicles. 


B,  •.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pelli(a) ;  Lat.  fern. 


»,»i 


coimtry  (P.  fuscusj  being  the  only  spocies  which 
dives  for  its  prey.  The  Common  Pelican  is  about 
the  size**  a  swan,  though  its  enormous  bill  and 
loose  plumage  make  it  look  considerably  largor; 
It  is  wliit.il,  slightly  tinged  with  flesh-color,  and  the 
breast  feathers  become  yellow  in  old  birds.  It 
usually  nrats  on  tho  ground,  in  some  retired  spot 
Mar  tot  water,  and  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs. 
The  pelican  sits  during  tho  night  with  its  bill  rest- 
ing oo  it*  breast;  &ni\,  as  the  i\ook  at  the  extremity 
of  thn-hill  is  rod,  this  may  have  given  rise  to  tho 
WBDBd  that  tho  bird  foods  its  young  with  blood 
from  its  own  breast  [6],  though  it  is  possible  that 
Jim  story  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  males  of  many  s(>ocios  assiduously 
bed  the  hen-birds  during  incubation ;  and  in  1869 
to*  Oamtngaos  in  London  Zoological  Gardens  were 
observed  to  eject  into  tho  mouth  of  tho  Cariamas, 
apparently  in  tho  belief  that  the  latter  wore  in  want 
or  food,  a  glattnous  rod  fluid,  which,  on  microscop- 
ical (Humiliation,  was  found  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  blood  -corpuscles. 

2.  .V<-ri;rf. .  Heb.  qanth,  from  a  vorb  in  the  cognate 
inng«ages=to  vomit,  seems  to  be  tho  pelican  (Lev 
xi.  IK.  I)(-ut.  x!v.  n,  Psalm  cii.8).  In  tho  A.  V.  it  is 
in istransl«t«d  cormorant,  in  Isa.  XXXiv.  1 1  and  Zepb. 
n.  14.  tho  K.  V.  restoring  uniformity  by  rendering  it 
paUofto* 

:i.  ''n«'iii.:  A«  alembic  with  n  tubulated  capital, 
from  which  two  opposite  nn.l  criMikod  beaks  passed 
out.  i>nf<>riii((  again  at  tho  bolly  of  tho  cucurbit 


1.  A  skin,  a  hide. 

"The   Pell  Bolls,  so  called  from  the pelii  or  skins,  on 
rollxof  which  account*  of  the  royal  rec«ipU  and  eipendi- 


pgl'-H-t8r-y.  «par  1  tor-le,  t.   [O.  I 

from  Lat.  parietaria  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  genus  Parietaria  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pyrethrum  parthenum. 
IT  (1)  Pellitory  of  i Spain: 

Bot. :  Anacyclus  pyrethrum,  a  composite  plant 
growing  in  Barbary,  Spain,  Ac.  The  root,  a  fusi- 
form one,  is  transported  from  the  Levant.  Tincture 


2.  A  roll  of  parchment.    [PELLS.] 
pell-a-mountain, «. 
Bot.:  Thymus  serpyllum. 

?n«l;^0li'i''    ^27°?^  of  pellitdry  made  from "it  isi  topical -irritan't7used 

P611,  •pelle,  v.  t.  A  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  Prob.  in  medicine  as  a  masticatory  in  paralysis  of  parts 
from  Lat.  ;»(lo=to  drive.]  — xt-   -     ---•  -•-  •     '•      •     ••          '  • 

A.  Trans. :  To  knock  about,  to  pelt. 

B.  [ntrans. :  To  rnsh. 

pgl  -lack,  pgl  -lock,  pgl  -lok.  s.  [Gael,  peto?.] 
A  porpoise. 

*pgll  -age  [age  as  lg),  ».  [Eng.  pe«  (2),s.;  -age.} 
1  custom,  toll,  or  duty  paid  on  skins  of  leather. 


of  the  mouth,  neuralgia  in  the  tooth,  and  in  a  re- 
laxed state  of  the  throat.  (Oarrod.) 

(2)  Pellitory  of  the  wall  : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Parietaria,  and  spec.  Parietaria 
officinalis.  It  has  oblong  ovate,  or  ovate  lanceolate 
leaves,  an  involucre,  and  three  to  seven  flowered 
bracts. 


i.  Dental  8vrij.:    An  instrument  for   extracting 
tenth,  curved  at  the  end  like  tin.  beak  of  a  pelican. 

•5.  Ordnance: 

(1)  An  old  6-pounder  cnlverin.    (Eng.) 
2)  A  shot  or  shell  from  such  a  gnn.    (Eng.) 

"  The  prllonnt  whistled  round  him ."—  Wal,,,,l,    Letter* 
ill.  84. 

o  symbol  of  charity.    It 


pgl  la  gra,  «.  [Ital.  p<?H«=the  skin,  and  aora, 
fern,  of  af/ro=rongh.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  common  among  the  peasantry 
of  Dortbern  Italy,  tho Asturias.Gascony,  Koumania 
and  (  orfu,  caused  by  living  on  maize  affected  by  a 
parasitic  fungus.  It  is  not  mor&iw  miseries  pure 
and  simple,  as  it  is  entirely  absent  from  certain 
zones  whore  such  diseases  undoubtedly  exist.  It 
OBmmeneM  by  HIM  appearance  of  a  shining  rod  spot 
on  some  imrtof  the  body.  tin.  skin  becomes  dry  and 
moles,  and  the  epidermis  falls  off  in  white  bran- 
Un  scales,  leaving  a  shining  redness  as  before. 

pgl  la  grin,  subst.  (TKLLAORA.]  One  who  is 
afflicted  with  or  suffers  from  pellagra.  (Chambers' 
Bncyc.) 

•pglle,  v.  t.  4  *.    [PELL,  ».] 

*nAl-lAr-1a     *na1    npg     SUbst.     rT>»'  • 


Pgll  -mgll,  «.      [PALLMALL.] 

pgll'-mgll,  *peUe  melle.  adv.   [O.  Fr.  petit- 

mesle(¥r.  pele~mele),  lit.=stirred  up  with  a  shovel ; 
from  Fr.  pelle=a  shovel,  a  peel;  from  Lat.  palo=a 
spade,  a  peel;  and  O.  Fr.  mesler  (Fr.  mtler),  from 
Lat.  mt«cuio=to  mix.]  In  a  confused  or  disorderly 
mass;  in  nttor  confusion ;  higgledy-piggledy. 
"To  come  pellmell  to  handy  blows." 

Rullrr:  Iludlbrot,  I.  8. 

pgl'-l6ck  (1),  pgl  -16k,  t.   [PELLACK.J 

pgl-l6ck(2),«.    [PELLBT.] 

pgll?,  i.  pi.  [PELL  (2),  «.]  Parchment  rolls  or 
records. 

II  'Clerk  of  the  Pellt :  (See  extract.) 

"  Clerk  of  the  pelt*,  an  [Engllah  ]  officer  belonging  to  the 
ezchequer,  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into  a  parchment 
roll  called  pfilin  ac<:-i>t>irnm,  the  roll  of  receipts;  and 
al»o  makes  another  roll  called  pellhrfituum,  a  roll  of  the 


ate.    fit.    fare      amidst,     whit,     lall,     father;     w«.    wgt,     h«re.     camel.    b«r.    there;     pine.    pit.    Blre,    sir, 

ire.     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     ciire.    unite,     cnr.     rule,    fall;     trf,     Sfrlan.     ».    a  = «;     ey  =  fc. 


P6t. 


qu 


pelluce 

*pSl  1096',  a.    [Lat.  pellueidus.]    Pellucid. 
"The  rich  Tartars  aometimert  fur  their  gowns  with  pel- 
luce  or  nilk  shag."— llackluyt.   Voyages,  1.  98. 

pel  lu  fid,  a.  [Fr.  pellucide,  from  Lat.  pellu- 
cidus,  from  pelluceo,  perluceo=tn  shine  through: 
per=  through,  and  luceo  =  to  shine;  lux  (genit. 
<uc»s)=light;  Sp.  pelucido;  Ital.  pellucido.] 

1.  Transparent. 

"  But  the  partH  of  a  spirit  can  be  no  more  separated, 
though  they  be  dilated,  than  you  can  cut  off  the  rays  of 
the  t*un  by  a  pair  of  scissors  made  of  pellucid  crystal)." — 
More:  Antidote  Agatntt  Atheism,  bk.  1.,  oh.  IT. 

2.  Clear,   limpid,   not    opaqne;    as,   a  pellucid 
stream. 

pSl  lu  eld  I  tj,  8.  [Lat.  pclluciditas,  from  pel- 
Jucidtt*=pellucid  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  pellucid ;  transparency,  clearness,  limpidity. 
(Lock»:  Nat.Philoe.,ch.  iv.) 

pSl-lu'-fld-lJ1,  adv.  [Kng.  pellucid;  -ly.]  In  a 
pellucid  manner;  transparently. 

pfil-lu  -cld-nSsg, ».  [Eng.  pellucid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pellucid ;  pellncidity. 

pSl-lu'-tS-Ine,  8.  [Fr.  pelluteine;  remote  etym. 
not  apparent.] 

Chem.:  CisHigNOs.  A  base  obtained  by  Bodeker 
from  hydrated  pelosino  by  contact  with  air  and 
lih'tit.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in 
brownish-yellow  flocks. 

pel  ma  t6  zo  a,  s,  pi.  [Greek  pelmet  (gonit.  pel- 
•niatos)=a  stalk,  and  zon,  pi  of  zoon=an  animal.] 

Zooi.  &  PalcBOnt. :  Stalked  Echiuoderms;  a  sub- 
division of  the  sub-kingdom  Echinodermata.  The 
dorsal  region  of  the  body  is  produced  into  a  stalk, 
by  which  the  animal  fixes  itself  with  its  oral 
surface  upward.  The  Pelmatozoa  consist  of  one 
recent  class,  Crinoidoa,  and  two  extinct  classes, 
Cystoidea  and  Blastoidea. 

p6-l6-ba  -tfig,  «.  [Gr.  pelobati»=s.  mud-walker: 
peto8=mud,  and  fcaino=towalk.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical genusof  thefamily  Pelobatidee 
{q.  v.).  The  tongue  it  free  behind,  webs  complete 
in  the  feet.  Pelobatea  fuscufi  is  common  in  France ; 
it  jumps,  but  also  burrows  in  the  mud. 

pe  16  bat  I  dan,  ».  pi.  [Mod. Latin  pelobat(es) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adp.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Oxydactyla,  intermediate  be- 
twoon  the  Bufonidw  and  the  Ruuidte.  Skin  more  or 
less  warty  or  glandular,  teeth  in  upper  juw.  Most 
of  them  terrestrial,  seeking  the  water  only  forovu- 
lation.  Chief  genera:  Pelobatos,  Alytos,  and  Bom- 
binator,  distributed  over  central  and  southern 
Europe. 

pg-lft-dry  -as,  8.  [Greek  pel08=clay,  earth,  and 
7>rya8=a  Dryad  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Phyllomednsidw,  or  Pelodry- 
id«e  (q.  v.).  Pelodryas  cosruleut  is  the  Great  Green 
Tree-frog  of  Australia  and  Now  Guinea.  An  analo- 
gous species  occurs  in  New  Zealand. 

pS-16-dry  -I-d8B,  ».  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  pelodry(at); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  ii'lj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Anourous  Batrachia,  with 
three  genera,  Phyllomedusa,  Chirodryas,  and  Pelo- 
dryas,  from  the  Australian  and  Neotropical  region. 
Nearly  synonymous  with  Phyllomedusidee. 

pel  6  -k&n-Ite,  «.  [Gr.  pelos=brown,  and  konis 
=dust.] 

Min.:  A  brownish-black  variety  of  Wad  (q.  v.). 
Dana  refers  it  to  the  sub-species  Lampadite  (q.  v.). 
Found  at  Remolinos,  Chili. 

pe  l6-llth  -1C,  a.  [Gr.  pe(o8=mud,  and  English 
lit  hie.] 

Geology:  Constituting  a  stratum  made  of  Clay. 
(Phillips:  Oeol.,i.64.) 

pe  15  me  du  sa,  s.  [Gr.  pejo»=mud,  and  Lat., 
Ac.,  medusa.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  freshwater  tortoises,  with  three 
species,  from  tropical  and  southern  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  Pelomedttsa  mahafie,  from  Abyssinia, 
emits  an  offensive  smell. 

pg-16  na'-I-a,  s.  [Or.  p«;oa=mud,  and  naiS=to 
inhabit.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Ascidiadse;  teeth  cylindrical, 
body  elongated ;  apertures  on  two  small  conical  em- 
inences, the  lower  end  provided  with  fine  rootlets. 

pS-l6  PSB  -us, s.  [fJr. pr;o/>oiia=makingof  clay : 
p<~/os=mud,  and  poie6=to  make.] 

Kntom.:  A  genus  of  Sphecidee,  with  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range.  Some  species  form  clusters  of 
mud  cells  against  walls,  or  beneath  the  eaves  of 
houses,  whence  one  of  them  has  been  called  the 
Mud  chick.  Pelopaeus  snirifex  is  found  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

PSl-6-p&n-n6  -sl-an,  o.&s.  [Lat.  Peloponnesius, 
from  Peloponnesus,  Gr.  Peloponnesos=th&  island  of 
Polops,  from  Pelops  (genit.  Peiopos),  son  of  Tanta- 
lus, and  m1sos  =  au  island.] 
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A.  As  adjective : 

Oeog. :  Pertaining  to  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Morea, 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Greece. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

p8l-or,8.    [Gr.p«tor=a  monster.] 

IcMhy.:  A  genns  of  Scorpteninae  (q.  v.).  Charac- 
ters of  the  family,  with  the  bead  of  irregular  and 
monstrous  form.  Fetor  fllamentoium  is  from  the 
Mauritius. 

pS-18r-I-»,  subst.    [Greek  peldro8=monstrons.] 

[PELOB.l 

Bot.:  The  abnormal  regularity  of  flowers  usually 
irregular  but  symmetrical.  It  often  occurs  in 
Graminace<B,  Leguminosee,  Labiatw,  Scrophulari- 
aceee,  and  Violaceee.  For  instance,  in  the  Toad-flax 
(Linaria  vulgaris)  there  are  sometimes  five  spurs 
instead  of  one. 

p8-l5r  -Ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  pelor(io) ;  -ic.] 

Bot.,  cfc. :  Manifesting  peloria  (q.  v.) ;  regular. 

"  The  central  flower  thus  becoming  pelorio  or  regular." 
— Parurfn:  Origin  of  Speciet  (ed.  6th),  p.  116. 

pe"-15r-ls,m,  8.  [English  pelor(ia);  -i»m.]  The 
same  as  PELOKIA  (q.  v.). 

«p6-l6r-Iz-a -tion,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  petor(io)  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ization.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  PELORIA  (q.  v.). 

"In  some  instances,  by  pelorizatfon.  It  is  fonnd  that 
tetradynamous  plants  become  tetrandrous." — Balfour: 
Botany,  $  654. 

p8l-8r-6-sau  -rfis,  s.  [Gr.  pefc}ro8=monstrons, 
and8cmro8— a  lizard.] 

Palaeontology:  A  genus  of  Crocodilia  from  the 
Wealden. 

p6l-6-sI-der -Ite,  s.  [Greek  peios  =  brown,  and 
Eng.  siderite.] 

Min.:  A  name  suggested  for  a  clay-ironstone 
which  differed  somewhat  from  the  typical  Spheero- 
sidorite  (q.  v.). 

pel-6-sIne,  8.  [Mod.  Latin  (cissani)pelos;  -ine 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CigHriNOa.  Cissampelinp.  An  alkaloid 
discovered  by  Wiggers,  in  1839,  in  the  root  of 
Pareira  brava  (Cissampelos  pareira).  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ftber,  is  un- 
crystallizable,  inodorous,  and  has  a  sweetish,  bitter 
taste.  Flnckigor  declares  that  this  alkaloid  is  mi- 
distinguishable  from  bobirine,  the  alkaloid  of 
grounheart  bark. 

pel  6t  age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Fr.]  Packs  or 
bales  of  Spanish  wool. 

p8lt(l),8.  [Either  shortened  from  peltry  (q.  v.) 
or  peltre,  or  directly  from  M.  H.  Ger.  pelliz;  Ger. 
pe/2  =  a  skin,  from  Lat.  prlli*.] 

1.  A  skin ;  a  hide  with  the  hair  or  wool  on  it ;  a 
raw  hide. 

"  Now  here  it  seems  the  camel's  hair  is  taken  by  painters 
for  the  skin  orpelt  with  the  hair  on  it." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  The  skin. 

"A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick." 

Dryden:   Vtrgili  Georgia  iii.  672. 

3.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn. 

*4.  A  miserly,  stingy  fellow.    (Huloet.)     |  I'KI.TKR 

*5.  A  game  of  cards  similar  to  whist,  played  by 
three  persons. 

pelt-monger,  8.  One  who  deals  in  pelts  or  raw 
hides. 

pelt-rot,  8.  A  disease  in  sheep  in  which  the  wool 
falls  off,  leaving  the  ekin  bare;  called  also  the 
naked  disease. 

Selt-wool,  pell-wool,  s.    Wool  from  the  skin  of 
ead  sheep. 


peltocaris 


p8lt(2),s. 

1.  A  blow ;  a  stroke  from  something  thrown. 

"  George  hit  th*  dragon  such  a  pelt." 

Percy  Reliquet:  British  Heroet. 

2.  A  rage,  a  passion. 

1[  Full-pelt :  As  hard  and  fast  as  one  can  go. 

p8lt,  *pelte,  *pelt-en,  *pllt-en.  *pult-en,  v.  t. 
&  i,  [Prob.  from  an  A.  S.  pyltan  (not  recorded)  = 
to  thrust,  to  drive;  from  Lat.  puHo=tobeat,  to 
strike ;  from  pe!fo=to  drive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  boat,  to  strike. 

"The  deacon  was  pelting  him  all  over  with  a  stout 
switch." — Scrfbner'a  Mttgaztne,  March,  1878,  p.  688. 

2.  To  strike  or  assail  with  something  thrown  or 
driven ;  as,  to  pelt  with  stones. 

3.  To  assail  or  attack  in  any  way. 

"  There  is  no  vice  has  been  so  pelted  with  good  sen- 
tences."— Cotoley:  Essays;  Of  Avarice. 

4.  To  drive  by  assailing  or  attacking  with  things 
thrown. 

5.  To  thrust,  to  put. 


Poltae. 

(From    the    Townley 

Oallery,  British 

Museum.) 


6.  To  throw,  to  cast,  to  hurl. 

'•  My  PhillU  me  withpelfnt  apple*  plies: 
Then  tripping  to  the  wood  the  wanton  hlM. 

Druden:  Virgil,-  Ml.  UL9I. 
B.  Tntratuitive  : 

1.  To  throw  missiles. 

"Pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate." 

Shalcetp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  I.,  Iii.  1. 

2.  To  throw  out  words  ;  to  use  abusive  language. 
"Another  smother'  d  seems  to  prlt  and  swear." 

Sfiakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucreoe,  1.41H. 

3.  To    boat  down  heavily;  as,  The  rain  pelted 
down. 

peT-t»  (pi.  pSl  -t«8).  8.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  p«l«=a 
shield.] 

1.  Roman   Antiq.  :  A  small 
shield  of  wicker  or  wood  cov- 
ered with  leather.  It  was  usu- 
ally of   an   elliptic  form,  or 
nearly  crescent-shaped.    The 
portion  cut  ont  was  intended 
to  afford  a  view  of  the  advanc- 
ing enemy. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  flat  shield  with- 
out any  rim  occurring  in  the 
lichenaceous  genus  Peltidoa. 

pelt  an  dra,  subst.  [Lat. 
pelta  (q.  v.),  and  oner  (genit. 
nndro«)  =  n  man.] 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Caladiew.  Peltandra  rirginica 
yields  a  starchy  substance. 

pSl-tar  -I-5n,  s.  [Greek  peltarion,  dimin.  from 
pelte).]  [PELTA.] 

Palceont.  :  An  'oval  or  nearly  circular  body,  con- 
cave above  and  flattened  below,  found  in  the  Juras- 
sic strata.  Probably  the  operculum  of  Neritopsis. 

pgr-tate,  pgl  -tat-Sd,  a.  [Lat.pe!(a=a  shield.] 

Bot.  :  Shield-shaped,  and  fixed  to  the  stalk  by  the 
center,  or  by  some  point  distinctly  within  the  mar- 
gin, as  the  leaf  of  Tropeeolum.  Called  also  Umbili- 
cato. 

pel-tate-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  peltate;  -ly.]  In  a  pel- 
tate manner. 

pel-tat  -I-f  Id,  a.  [Lat.  peltatua,  in  Mod.  Lat.= 
peltate,  Class.  Lat.  =  armed  with  a  pelta,  and/indo 
(pa.  t./idi)=to  cleave.] 

Bot.  (of  a  peltate  leaf)  :  Cut  into  divisions. 

pel-ta  -tlon,  subst.  [PELTATE.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  peltate  ;  a  peltate  form. 

"A  similar  ptltation  toward  the  extremities  of  the  par- 
ozimal  expansion."  —  Journal  of  Botany,  x,  136. 

pelt  -8r  (1),  itubst.  [Eng.  pelt,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
pelts. 

*p51-t8r  (2),  8.  [Prob.  allied  to  paltry  (q.  v.)  ; 
cf.  pelting.]  A  mean,  sordid,  miserly  person;  a 
miser. 

pel  tld  e  a,  8.  [Gr.  pelte=&  shield,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  partly  a  synonym  of 
Peltigora.  Family  Parmeliadee.  Peltidea  apMhosa 
is  considered  antholmintic.  P,  canina  was  once 
thought  of  use  in  hydrophobia. 

pel  tl  form,  a.  [Lat.  pel(a=a  shield,  and/orma 
=a  formj 

Bot.:  Having  simple  veins  arranged  as  in  a  pel- 
tate leaf. 

pel  tig  er  a,  8.  [Lat.  peMu=a  shield,  and  gero 
=  to  bear.] 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Lichens  founded  by  Hoffmann. 
It  contains  species  of  Peltidea  and  Sticta. 

pel  tl  nerved,  a.  [Latin  pelta=&  shield,  >  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  nerved.] 

Botany:  Having  the  principal  nerve  in  a  peltate 
leaf  divided  into  several  branches. 

pelt   Ing  (1),  a.    [PELT,  v.] 

1.  Falling  or  beating  down  heavily  and  persist- 
ently. 

"The  gathering  clouds  discharged  themselves  in  A  pelt- 
ing shower."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Angry,  passionate. 

"In  spelling  chafe  she  brake  all  to  peaces  the  wenches 
imagery  worke."  —  Toptell:  Btat.  Serpents,  p.  259. 

pilt'-Ug  (2),  a.  [Etymology  doubtful  ;  probably 
allied  to  paltry  (q.  v.).]  Paltry. 

"  Hybla  being  but  a  pelting  little  town."  —  North:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  458. 

pel-to-bry  -8n,  s.  [Greek  pelte=a  shield,  and 
bi-yon=&  mossy  seaweed.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Piperidie.  Peltobryon  longi- 
folium  is  used  in  tropical  America  as  a  substitute 
for  pepper. 

pel-t6-car'-l8,  s.  [Gr.  pelte=&  shield,  and  fcaris 
=  a  shrimp.] 

Palaeont.:  A  Silurian  genns  of  Phyllopoda.  The 
carapace  is  approximately  circular,  striated  con- 
centrically, and  consists  of  two  valves  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  dorsally  united  by  a  straight  median 


boll,    bol;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tnis;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -uion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


peltochelyidae 


3050 


hinge,  and  notched  in  front  BO  as  to  leave  a  space, 
wliirli  is  completed  by  n  third  parabolic  valve,  or 
rostrum ;  body-rings  unknown. 

pil  t6  Ch8  ly  -I  dSB.  a.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  pel 
tochtly (i) ;  Lat.  fpm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iite.l 

Palcetmt.:  A  primary  division  of  Chelonian  Rep- 
tileg  in  which  there  are  no  horny  wales,  but  a 


penalty 

pg-na-a.  -c8-8B,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  p«n<r(o) ;  Lat. 


pjim  -ph8r  Is, «.    [Or.  pempfceVi»=a  kind  offish.] 


granular,  bony  skeleton,  superimposed  upon  that 
of  the  carapace  and  plastron.  It  includes  the 
Trionychida>. 


Hod.  Lat.  chelat  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:   The  typical  genus  of   Peltocholyida? 
(q.  v.).    It  occurs  in  tho  Woalden  of  Belgium. 


pSm  -pnl-giB,  «.    fOr.  pemphix  (genit.  jwmpAi-    cor<',lla  none ;  stamens  four  or  eight,  ovary  superior, 
0<M)=somethiug  filled  with  air.]  four-celled,  style  simple, ovules  one  or  more  in  each 

Pathol.:  A  vesicular  eruption.    [BuLLA.]  cell,  stigmas  four,  fruit  capsular.    Found  in  South- 


pSn'-phls, «.    [Gr.  pemphu=a  bubble.]  era  Africa.    Known  genera  six,  species  twenty-one, 

t  A  eh  «l*a  »,//,»/     I  Botany :  A  genus  of  Lythren.    Pemphi*  acidula    (Lindley.) 

to  che-lys,  ratof.    [Gr.pe  old,  and    growgo'tlie  coasts  of  tropical  Asia.    It  is  used  as       p«  nte -us,  «.    [Etyro.  doubtful.] 

a  potherb.  1,  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Shrimps  ;  the  larva  ia  a  nau- 

pem  phre    don,  «.    [Or.  pempfcredon=a  kind  of    plius. 
>«1    to  don  »    wasD  w"ich  built  >»  hollow  oaks  or  underground.]         2.  Palaiont. :  Two  species  are  found  in  the  Juras- 

on,  «.    iur.  pell  Entomology:  A  genus  of  Sphecidee.    Pempnredore    sic  rocks.     (Etheridge.) 

Botany:  A  menthaceous  plant,  family  Hyptid*.    '««<<"•«;. a  8ma11  Wacl£  species;  it  stores  its  nest       pen -8,1,  'pen-ill,  a.     [Fr.  pinal,  from  Latin 
Peltodon  radicani  is  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.          with  apni  les.  p«na/i«,  from  pcrna  =  punishment ;  Gr.poiiu'.] 

nXl    tA  B-iii  t«r  tuhtl     fOr   nc/M-a  shield  and       P*n  "''••    I.PEN  (*)•  *1    A  small   inclosure,  as        1.  Of  tho  nature  of  punishment;  inflicting 
f,«»*er=th£ be  lly  ]'  for  cattlc-  fow's'  *c- !  a  coo'>'  a  8tv-  -shment ;  used  as  a  means  of  punishment. 

Zoal.:  A  genus  of  Rhizocophala  (q.  v.),  parasitic         "  Now,  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind,  "Exact 

Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pent 
With  food."  Thornton:   Winter,  266. 

2.  Enacting    punishment;    denouncing  penalties 
against  offenses ;  as,  a  penal  statute. 

3.  Incurring  or  liable  to  punishment ;  subject  to  a 
penalty;  criminal;  as,  a  penal  offense. 

4.  Used  as  a  place  of  punishment. 

"Port    Phillip    escaped    the    intolerable    mUery    and 
degradation  of  being  made  the   Beat  of  a  penal  settle- 
"The  proud  peacock,  overcharg'd  with  pent.1'  ment."—  London  Daily  Telegraph, 

Ben  Jonnon:  Staple  of  Sew*,  v.  2. 
(2)  Awing. 

'  Feather'd  soon  and  fledg'd. 
They  summ'd  their  pe»»,  and  souring  th*  air  sublime, 

.    .    .    despis'd  the  ground."  JfiHoii:  t\  L.,  420.        ____ _.,    „ 

tpel  W-rhr-ntU,  «.    [Greek  pe«e=a  shield,  and       13)  An  instrument  for  writing  by  means  of  a  fluid    penalty  are  concluded  for. 


on  Pagurus.  and  itself  tho  host  of  another  parasite, 

Liriope,  a  Bopyrian  Isopod.    Tho  body  is  like  a  sac, 

devoid  of  segmentation  and  limbs  ;  the  aperture  of  pin  (2),  "penne,  >.    (O.  French  penne,  from  Lat. 

the  sac  is  funnel-shaped,  and  gives  off   root-like  penna=(l)  a  feather,  (2)  a  pen;  Port. &  Ital. penna,' 

processes  which  branch  out  through  the  body  of  Dut.  &  Dan.  pen ;  Sw.  penna;  Icel.  pennt.] 

the  infested  animal.    Alimentary  canal  obsolete;  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

—  ---  —      -   - — . --    ..--   — f---  (1)  A  feather,  a  quill. 

t>h»ros= bearing.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ceesalpinieee,  akin  to  CtMalplnia, 
in  which  it  is  often  merged.  Peltophvrum  linncei, 
tho  same  as  Ccegalpinia  bra^ilietigia,  furnishes 
Brasiletto  wood.  P.  voyelianum  is  also  called  Bra- 
siletto. 


pun- 


Thy  penal  forfeit  from  thjaelf." 

Milton:  Samton  Agonlltet,  IOB. 


sexes  combined. 
pel  t6ph    or  urn,  «.    [Greek  pe/(e=a  shield,  and 


penal-action,  s. 

flcntal^iir:  An  action  in  which  the  conclusions  of 
the  summons  are  of  a  penal  nature  ;  that  is,  when 
extraordinary  damages  and  reparation  by  way  of 


ZoOL 


, 

cnit.  r/unos)  =  tho  nose.) 
:  A  synonym  of  Stonod 


H  <gcnit. 


ink.    Pens  originally  were  made  of  the  quills  of 

ierma  (q.  v.).  largo  birds,  but  now  quill-pens  aro  comparatively 

peT-try\  'pel- tre,  «.    [Fr.  pe//e/erie  =  tho  trade    little  used,  being  superseded  to  a  great  extent  by    cr;m 
of  a  skinner  or  poll-monger;  pellctier=a  skinner,    metal  pens.    The  latter  were  first  regularly  intro- 
from  O.  Fr.  pelf  Lat.  i>e-llia  —  t\  skin.  J  ducod  for  sale  in  18(11 ;  they  are  made  principally  of 

1.  Pelts  or  skins  collectively;  skins  or  hides  with    steel,  but  other  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
tho  fur  or  wool  on.  aluminium,  A<-..  are  also  usod. 

2.  A  worthless  or  refuse  object.  "  Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 

The  pen  ia  mightier  than  the  sword." 

Lytlon:  Kichellru,  II.  2. 


penal-code,  «. 

Law:    A    code    relating    to    the    punishment   of 


peltry-ware,  *peltre-ware, ».    Peltry. 

p€  lu    do,  *.    [Native namo.] 

Z<>fHtnjy :  />a*i/pu*  villoawi,  the  Hairy  Armadillo, 
from  tho  Pampas  north  of  Rio  Plata,  and  Chili.  It 
is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  with  largo  elliptical 
,oars  and  broad  muzzle.  Tho  Dands  aro  six  or  seven 
in  number,  tho  tail  is  long  and  slender,  hairy  at  the 

root,  and  the  body  covered  with  abundant  silky,       •"  For  tho  various  kinds  of   pens,   as  Bow-pep, 
half-bristly,  black  hair.    It  does  not  burrow,  and  is    Drawing-pen,  Ac.,  soo  under  tho  compounds, 
only  found  on  tho  dry  upland  plain-. 

pJ5l  -Vic,  a.  [PELVIS.]  Pertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  pelvis. 

pelvic-arch,  «. 

Anat.:  Tho  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes,  generally 
•inchylosed. 

pelvic-cavity,  «. 

Anat. :  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.    (Vuain.) 
pelvic-limbs,  ».  pi. 
Anat.:  The  legs;  the  lower  extremities. 
P<S1  vim  -l-tSr,  «.    [Lat.  ;>e/i'i«  =  tho  pelvis,  and 
Eng.  mrtrr  (q.  v.).] 
.S'HFV/. :  An  instrument  to  measuro  the  diameter  of 

the  pelvis. 

P<S1     VlS,  «.     [Lat.] 

1.  Ain't.:  Tho  lower  portion  of  tho  groat  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  bounded  by  tho  abdomen  above,  the  per- 
ineum tielow  ,  the  peritoneum,  muscles,  and  fascia 
in  front,  below,  and  at  tho  side;  and  the  sacral 
plexus  of  nerves  and  the  sacrum  behind.  It  con- 
tains the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  vesicular  semi- 
nitlrt,  and  rectum.  It  is  composed  of  thotwoona 
inmnninata.  the  sacrum  and  tho  coccyx.  [iNNOXI- 

KATE  BONE.]    There  are  marked  differences  in  tho    vc-'yors,  ic.,  for  drawing  maps  nmfplans. 
main  and  female  pelvis;  that  of  the  male  is  the 


(1)  One  who  used  a  pen;  a  penman,  a  writer. 

*(2)  Style  or  quality  of  writing. 

II.  Comp.Anat.:  [('UTTLE-UOXE,  GLADICS.] 


pen-and-ink, u. 

1.  Executed  with  pen  and  ink. 

"  It  is  n  j,,' i. -.in, l.i nil'  drawing."— .Sunfnrv    Letter*,  iv.  81. 

2.  Literary ;  in  writing. 

pen-case,  *.    A  case  or  holder  for  pens. 

pen-CUtter,  s.    One  who  or  that  which  cuts  or 
makes  pens. 

•pen-feather,   pin-feather,  *.    A  feather  not 
fully  developed,  usually  applied  to  the  primaries. 

•pen-feathered,  pin-feathered, ... 

1.  Lit.:  Not  fully  Hedged;   having  the  feathers 
only  just  beginning  to  shoot. 

"My  children  then  were  ju»t  i>en-featherea." 

frior:  Tin-lie  nntl  .Sjirtrwir,  266. 

2.  Fig.:  Immature,  inexperienced. 
"Hourly  we  see  some  raw  pin-feathered  thing 

sin, 


penal-irrltancy, ». 

Ncutt  Late:  Tho  forfeiture  of  n  right  which  incurs 
a  penalty;  as,  the  irritanry  of  a  feu,  which  takes 
place  by  tho  failure  to  pay  the  feu-duty  for  n  cer- 
tain specified  time. 

penal-laws,  t.  pi. 

Law:  Laws  which  prohibit  an  act,  and  impose  a 
penalty  for  the  commission  of  it. 

penal-servitude, «. 

Kitylish  Law:  A  form  of  punishment  in  English 
criminal  law,  substituted,  iu  185;Jl  for  tho  punish- 
ment of  transportation.  It  consists  in  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  years,  from  two 
up  to  tho  d_uratiou  of  lifej  in  onn  of  the  penal  estab- 
lishments in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  British 
dominions  beyond  the  seas.  [TiCKET-OF-LEAVE.] 

penal-statutes, «.  pi. 

Lav:  Those  statutes  by  which  a  penalty  or 
punishment  is  imposed  for  an  offense  committed. 

penal-sum, «.  A  sum  declared  by  bond  to  be 
forfeited  if  tho  condition  of  tho  bond  is  not  ful- 
filled. If  the  bond  bo  for  tho  payment  of  money, 
the  penal  sum  is  generally  fixed  at  twice  the  sum. 

pS  nal  -l-ty\«.  [Fr.  pSnalitt,  from  ;>^n«/=|)enal; 
Sp.  penalidinl;  Ital.  penalita.]  The  quality  or 
stato  of  being  penal ;  liability  to  punishment. 

pen -al-Ize,  r.  t.    [Eng.  penal,1  -ite.] 

1.  To  subject  or  make  liable  to  n  penalty. 
"Here  is  an  imperial  law  ordering  the  mixed  chalic* 

.    .     .     or   at    least  penalizing    the    unmixed. "—  Church 
Tlmet,  Oct.  21,  1881,  p.  701. 

2.  To  put  a  penalty  on;  to  cause  to  carry  extra 


Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing." 

l>ry<len:  PerAlus.  sat.  i. 

pen-gun,  ».    A  pop-gun,  from  quills  being  used    weight."  [PENALTY, 3.] 
for  tho  purpose.  "Though  j»  n.ili;,'.!  to  the  tune  of  u  stone."— Zxmr/oic 

tpen-name,  «.    A  nom-do-plume  (q.  v.). 

pen-Slides,  *.  ;,/.    An  instrument  used  by  sur-    ma>*°e"r*1"13'>  "d"'    [Eng"  pe""':  ''"^     '"  "  ''""al 

The  state  and  condition 


(1).  'pinned),  r.  t.     \.\.  S.  pennan;  cf.  Low     persona  here1  chargeT'by^theTposUe  with   idolatry.'— 
pnnen  — to  bolt  a  door,  from  penn=a  pin,  a    South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  7. 


stronger,  with  a  deeper  and  much  narrower  cavity ;    «-  —                                     ,     l"~v~"* '  ~"  : r~" — — ' 

that  of  tho    female  is  much    shallower   and   more    Of"\p^""'','=%tO  bolt  a  door,  from  penn=anm,a  W«.-  ; 

widely  expanded.    The  axis  of  the  inlet  isdown-    rK-g.|lo  shut  up  or  inclose  in  a  pen  ;  to  confine  in  pj  nil -6  41st,  «.    [Lat. _p«na  =  puiiishment  ;  dr. 

ward  and  backward,  and  of  the  outlet  downward    a  BmaU  '                   T  space;  to  coop  up.  («</os  =  a   discourse,    and    English  suff.  -..-M     One 

and  forward.      Those  points  are  of  great  impor-        "A  considerable    part  of  the  air,  penned  np  in  the  who  studies  tho  various  kinds  of  punishment-  .ts 

tUM  to  tM  surgeon  and  the  accoucheur.                        receiver,  was  drawn  oat."— Boyle:  Works,  1.  44.  awarded  to  criminals,  with  a  view  to  their  reforma- 

i  Comparative  Anatomy:                                           pgn  <2i.  'penne  (2),  r.f.    [PEN(2),«.]    Towrito;  tion.    (.sYonnonffc.) 

to  commit  to  writing ;  to  compose,  to  indite.  pin    al  tf ,  'pen  al  tie,  mbtt.     [Fr.  pfnalilf.] 

"Anoration    .    .    . penned  by Gleon  Halicaruaaaeas."  [PENALITt.] 


(1)  In  a  sense  corresponding  to  No.  I. 

(2)  Tho  basal  portion  of  thecnp  in  crinoids. 

h,eM,/,''toce'le;  a'nll'^.r.'i'Vil'iV"1"1''  al>!ICOB8'<!«UaliiU.  -AWM;  «„,»«)•,  p.  ««£  ,.  Tho  p^.^hment  or  sufforing  in  nerson  or  prop- 

P8  U8S    a...    [Named  after  P.  Pena,  who,  A.D.  «rty  attached  by  law  or  judicial  dwUion  to  the 

P      I   mi  can,  pirn  -1  can,  «.  [N.  Amer.  Indian.]  ,570,  jn  conjunction  with  Lobcl,  published  the  Ad-  commission  of  a  crime,  offense,  or  trespass;  penal 

Meat  rut  in  thin  slices,  dive-ted  offal,  and  dried  in  ,-•  rmirin  Hntunira  ]  retribution. 

the   -nn    then  pounded    into  a  p.iste.  mixed  with  Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Peiueacea  (q.  v.).  "Death  is  the prnafriilmpoiwd." 

melted  fat.  and  sometimes  dried  fruit,  and  pressed  Handsome  shrubs,  with  small,  flat,  entire  [eave&  Milton,  1:  I..,  vil.MS. 

tightly  into  i-.-ikes  or  bag-.     It  i-  nn  ea-ily  preserved  those  near    the   extremity  of   tho    branches  with  2.  The  suffering  to  which  a  person  subjects  him- 

food.  anil  will  keep  for  a   long  time,  and  contains  flowers  in  their  axils.     Petals,  none ;  stamens,  four,  self  by  covenant  or  agreement  in  case  of  iion-fulfill- 

much  nutriment  in  a  small  con,  wj,h  ,,|,ort   filaments;  stjle,  fonr-winged  ;  stigmas,  ment  of  stipulations  :  forfeiture,  fin.-. 

"  Then  on  ;>rm/ra»  (her  feasted."  four;  cntisllle,  four  celled.     Locality.  Capi-  of  ( ;.,.»!  "The  penally  and  forfeiture  of  my  bond." 
Lonafello*:  Song  of  Illaifatlia,  xi.  Hope.     [SARCOCOLLA.  ]  Snaketp..-  Uerchu.nl of  Venice,  Iv.  L 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    beT,    tnSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;     mote,     cnb,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     « =  e; 


marine;    §6,    pot, 
ey  =  k.      qu  =  lew. 


penance 


3051 


pendent 


3.  The  extra  weight  to  carry,  an  extra  distance  of  these  gods  is  extremely  doubtful.    According  to  p8n  -craft,  a.    [Eng.  pen  (2)  s.  and  craft  1 

to  run,  or  the  like,  imposed  upon  winners  of  races  ancient    tradition    they    were   first    worshiped  in 

or  competitions,   n  order  to  equalize  their  chances  Samothrace,   thence  brought  to  Troy,  an  1  Virgil  ?/  fSffiSwfe1  fikl"  '?  w,rltln«  •  chirography. 

with  others  who  have  not  been  winners.  UEn,  i.  68)  makes  .Eneas  the  means  of  their  intr\>  L  Aut"or»l"P :  <»">  art  of  composing  or  writing. 

"The  conditions  of  the  race  include  neither  penalties  auction  into  Italy.   As  was  the  case  with  the  Lares,  p8nd  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  from 

nor  allowances."— London  Daily  Telegraph.  thoijruame  was  asyuonyui  for  home  (Horace:  Cartn.  PEN   (!),_».]    An  arched  or  covered    entrance   or 

p5n  -ance,  *pen -aunce,  subat.   [O.  Fr.  penance, 


'  49cf-  Corm- Sec- 


"Thus  the  Penates,  as  simplegodsof  food,  areprobably    lane  or  close. 


,     . 
passage  through  a  block  of  buildings  into  an  open 


much  more  ancient  than  deities  like  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Apollo,  and  Minerva,  whose  wide  and  varied  attributes 
represent  a  power  of  abstraction  and  generalization  in 
the  minds  of  their  worshipers  such  as  is  not  possessed  by 
very  primitive  men."— Encyc.  Brit,  (ed.  9th),  zviii.  489. 

pen  -ca-tlte,  «.     [After  Mazari  Pencati,  of  the 
Tyrol;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 
Min.:  Originally  regarded  as  a  distinct  species, 


peneance,  from  Lat.  ;««;uYe«(iu  =  penitence  (q.  v.) ; 
O.  Ital.penanza.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Punishment,  penalty. 

"Ther  penance  was  thei  suld  go  in  pilgrimage." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  803. 
*2.  Suffering,  pain. 

II.  Roman  Theology  and  Ritual: 

1.  The  virtue  which  inclines  the  soul  to  detest 
sin  for  its  own  sake— that  is,  because  it  is  an  offense 
against  God. 

"Then  shall  men  understand  what  is  the  fruit  of  pen- 

J£«  »',.» 'Tale  "  '"  ""  en<11<W"  blU"  °'  hl"'Ten-"-c''»««''.     narrow  flag  on  a  knight's  lance,  the"  diminutive  of 

a  pennon,  bearing  only  his  crest  or  cognizance;  in 

2.  1  ho  outward  acts  by  which  sorrow  for  sin  is    modern  times  it  is  only  a  more  ribbon.    [PENNON 
evinced.  PENNONCEL.] 

pe^i^tblSSS^SiJ^ffirSffSffiSj^    _Penchant  (as  pan-Shan  ) . ...  [Fr,  from  pencher 
ramental  penancV    [T>ENITENTiAL-DiscipLINE.l         J^.^L^J  __A,,8?ron*  ln,clmatlon  or  llkln«;   « 

disguises."  —  North: 


pend  (2),«.  [East  1ml.]  A  name  for  oil-cake; 
penock. 

•pend,  v.  t,  [Eng.  pen  (1),  v.,  with  an  excrescent 
'(.  as  in  round,  v.  (q.  v.).]  To  pen,  to  confine. 

"Hidden  orpended  within  the  limit*  and  preoinctet  of 
Grece."  —  Udalt:  Apophthegmes,  p.  244. 

pend    ant,  *pgnd'-ent,  a.  &  ».    [Fr.  pendant= 


aevSS'ieSlaSr  calcit<;  ^^^^«£^&®si 

pSnce, «.  pi.   [PENNY.] 

•p8n  -fel,  *pen-cell,  'pen  celle,  'pen-sell,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  pennonceJ,  dimin.  of  pennon.]    A  very  small 
narrow  flag  on  a  knight's  lance,  the  dimi 


re  forgi  „ ^ f 

iii.)  demies  that  the  form  of  the  sacrament  consists 
in  the  words,  "Ego  te  absolve,"  <tc.,  the  "quasi 
matoria"in  the  acts  of  the  penitent— contrition, 
confession,  and  satisfaction.  The  minister  of  the 
sacrament  is  a  priest  with  ordinary  or  delegated 
power  to  absolve,  and  the  subjects  those  who  have 


pench  es,  ».  pi.    [PENCH.]    Tripe.    (Scotch.) 
pen    cntite,  «.    [Eng.  pen,  and  Fr.  ^hute-a  fall.] 

A  trough  conducting  the  water  from  the  race  to 

the  water-wheel. 

p6n-c.Il,  «pen  cill,  *pen -all,  «pen-sill, «.    [O. 


A.  As  adj. :  Pendent  (q.  v.). 

"Pendant  streamers  proud  stand  out." 

Phaer.i   Virgil's  Mnetd,  vili. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  hanging  down,  or  suspended  by  way 
of  ornament,  as  an  earring,  a  locket  banging  from 
a  necklace,  &c. 

"Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear." 

Pope .  Kape  of  the.  Lock,  li.  137. 

2.  The  part  of  a  watch  by  which  it  is  suspended. 

3.  A  suspended  chandelier. 
*4.  A  pendulum. 

"To  make  the  same  pendant  go  twice  as  fast  as  it  did 
...  .  make  the  line  at  which  it  hangs  double  in  geomet- 
rical proportion  to  the  line  at  which  It  hanged  before  " — 
"'-1  On  the  Soul. 


received  baptism.  It  is  not  of  obligation  to  confess  Fr-  Pincel  (Fr-  pinceau),  from  Lat.  penefillus=a 
venial  sins,  but  mortal  sins  committed  after  bap-  "tile  tail,  dimin.  of  peniculus,  itself  a  dimin.  from 
tism  must  bo  confessed.  Roman  theologians  rely  P«nw=a  tail;  fap.  &  Port.  piiiccJ;  Hal. pennello.] 


.  ologians  rely 

on  the  words  of  Jesus  (John  xx.  23)  as  proving  the 
divine  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
The  dispositions  and  acts  necessary  on  the  part  of 


5.  An  appendix,  an  addition. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Architecture: 


(1)  An  ornament  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a 
Gothic  or  Tudor  building ;  the  hanging  pendants  of 
vaulted    ceiling,    uniting 


e  brush  of  hair  used  by  painters 


impose  penance  on. 


"  I  might  bring  you  upon  your  knees,  and  penann  your 
tikMmSian."-B^amSm  ;,,»<,•«<•<„(,  p.  623. 


size  to  be  grasped  by  the  fingers  or  by  a  porte-crayon.    w  „  _•  k       i  0  v  "are"  of  "wo.ii 
[GRAPHITE.]    In  1795,  Conte  invented  a  process  by  ™i 

urliiM.     nw*  ;..*-._.'    |A«,1     rtA*,,-.!! 1  J     U-    . 1-    i,.     -      J_  *J«1  VtHI. 


(2)  A    hanging    keystone, 
jheaper  rate,  by    tllo  jow(,r  fllco  <)f  w(lic|,  ,,ro. 


...,  .  , 

ity  of  subject,  size,  form,  &c.,  can  bo  placed  together 
with  due  regard  to  symmetry. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  strap  or  short  rope  depending  from  a  mast- 


"  Piers  Plowman,  p.  199.  style. 

PS  nang  ,  s.    [Malay  plnan</  =  an  aroca-nut;  pu-  II.  Technically: 

to«P<««no=areca-uut  island.]  1.  Geometry:  A  number  of  lines  meeting  in  one 

<»«x/.:  An  island  near  the  Straits  of  Malacca,    point.  _ , 

formerly  ruley  1  enang.  2.    Optics:   A  system  of  rays  diverging  from  or    head,  and  having  thimbles  for  bearing  the  blocks, 

Penang- lawyer,  «.    A  name  given  to  a  walking-  converging  to  a  point.    If  the  point  is  taken  at  an    which  transmit  the  effects  of  tackles  to  distant 

stick  made  of  the  stem  of  a  palm,  Licuala  acutijidi,  infinite  distance,  the  rays  may  be  regarded  as  par-    points,  &c.    Used  especially  in  setting  up  masts- 

from  Petiang.    Said  to  bo  derived  from  being  fro-  «Uoli  and  the  pencil  becomes  a  beam  of  rays, 

quently  used  by  persons  who  take  the  law  into  their  pencil-case,  s.     A  holder  for  a  pencil,  usually 

with  a  slide  by  which  the  pencil  is  retracted  into 


own  hands. 


pen  an    nu  lar,  a.  [Lat.;)ene=almost,and  Eng.    its  sheath  to  reduce  _the  length  of  the  instrument 
annular.]  Nearly  annular;  having  almost  the  form    am'  preserve  the 


of  a  ring. 

"They  are  of  uneoual  sizes,  and  in  no  degree  differ 
from  the  numerous  class  of  penannitlar  relics.  —  U'tlson- 
Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  vi.  462. 

*p8n'-ant,  s.  [PENANCE.]  A  person  doing  pen- 
ance ;  a  penitent. 

pen  -ar-J5,  a.    [Lat.p<ena=punishment.J    Penal. 
"Penary  chastisements."—  Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church 
p.  76. 

pe-nashe,  s.    [PANACHE.] 

pe-na  te§,  a.  pi.  [Lat.pe«u8=storo  or  provision 
of  food;  the  innermost  part  of  a  temple;  from  pa-, 
root  of  p<wt'or=to  feed,  pa6ulum=food,  nourish- 
ment, panu*=  bread.] 

Compar.  Religions:  The  Roman  gods  of  the  store- 
room and  kitchen.  The  family  hearth,  whicli  form- 
erly stood  in  the  atrium,  was  their  altar,  and  on  it 
their  images,  two  in  number,  were  placed,  with  the 


and  rigging. 

(2)  A  pennant  (q.  v.). 

pendant-post, «. 

Architecture: 

1.  In  a  mediaeval  principal  roof-truss,  a  short  post 
placed  against  the  wall,  having  its  lower  end  sup- 
ported on  a  corbel  or  capital,  and  its  upper  support- 


to draw  ;  to  write  or  mark  with  a  pencil. 


,--       lead  from  breakage  when  carried 

in  the  pocket. 

pencil-compass,  o.    A  compass  having  a  pencil  . 

end  at  one  leg ;  or  a  compass  to  which  an  ordinary  ing  the  tie-beam  or  hammer-beam, 

pencil  may  bo  attached.  2.  The  support  of  an  arch  across  the  angles  of  a 

pencil-flower, ».  square. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Stylosanthos.  pendant- winding  watch,  «. 

pencil-stone,  s.    [  PYEOPHYLLITE.]  Horology:  A  watch  whose  spring  is  wound  up  by 

TiSn    oTl    *nen  all    i.  /     rPi-vrn     «1    T,>r,-,  i,,t  the  rotation  of  the  pendant  brought  into  gear  with 

1    Cll,    pen  811,  v.  t.    It-tNCIL,  8.J    lo  paint,  wneels  connecting  to  the  spring-arbor;  a  keyless 

watch ;  a  stem-winding  watch. 

pen  dence,  «.  [Lat.  penden«,  pr.  par.  of  pendeo 
=to  hang.]  Slope,  inclination. 

"  The  Italians  are  very  precise  in  giving  the  cover  a 
graceful  pendence  of  slopeness." — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  48. 

p8n  -den-C.  9,  s.    [Eng.  penden(t) ;  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pendent  or  sus- 
pended ;  an  impending  or  hanging. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pending,  undo- 
cided,  or  in  continuance. 


A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forms  he  views. 

Cowper:  Task,  li.  292. 

pSn  -ciled,  pen  -filled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PEN- 
CIL, r.J 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb) . 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Drawn,  painted,  or  marked  with  a  pencil. 

2.  Marked  with  fine  lines;  delicately  marked,  as 

thers,  ic.) 


ii=    V"'       T          ,        ;                         *.£                     ,¥,, '     V»  ••     W<*»*VU^*    Mill!     1111''     IIIJL'S  ,     Ul'llL  it  l('l  V 

mage  of  the  Lar  between  them.    These  Penates  with  a  fine  pencil.    (Said  of  flowers,  fea 

were  represented  dancing  and  elevating  a  drinking-  3.  Having  pencils  of  rays  •  radiating 

horn   in  token  of  joy  and    plenty.    Ihe  Calends,  _x_-     «,  ^«'i                                                "The  judge  shall  pronounce  in  the  principal  cause,  nor 

Nones,  and  Ides  of  each  month  were  set  apart  for  ^Pen -Cll-lflg,  pen  -fll-llng,  pr.  par.4».    [PEN-    can  the  appellant  allege  pendency   of  «uit."-.4*</r«.- 
their  worship,  as  were  the  Caristia  (Feb.  22)  and 
the  Saturnalia   (q.  v.).    Each  family  had  its  own 


CIL, «.] 
A.  Aapr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 


Parergon. 
pend  -ent,  a.  &  s.    [Latin  pendent,  pr.  par.  of 


Penates,  and  the  state  had  its  public  Penates.    The 


have  been  the  Penates  of  Latium,  while  the  latter    more  conspicuous  and  contrast  with  the  color  of 
may  have  been  the  Penates  of  the  city.    The  origin    the  bricks.    [POINT  (1),  v.  A.  II.] 


The  pendent  world." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


pendentelite 


2.  Jutting  over ;  overhanging,  projecting. 

"A  pendent  rook."—  Skaketp. .   Ant.  ttctftp.,  \r.  14. 
B.  At  tubtt.:  The  same  as  PENDANT,  B.  II.,  3  (2). 

pen  den  te  II  ti.  phr.  [Lat.]  Pending  the  suit 
or  action  ;  while  the  suit  or  action  is  pending. 

pin  din   tire,  «.    (Fr.  pendentif,  from  pendre 
{Lat.  pfndro)  =  to  hang.J 
Architecture: 

1.  Tho  portion  of  a  groined  ceiling  supported  and 
bounded  by  the  apex  of  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse vaults.    In  (iothic  ceilings  of  this  kind  the 
rihs  of  the  vaults  descend  from  the  apex  to  the  im- 
post of  each  pendenti ye.  where  they  become  united. 

2.  The    Alling-in   of  tho    spandrels  between  the 
arches  of  a  vault,  or  of  those  under  a  dome. 

pendentlve-bracketing,  «. 

Arch. :  The  coved  bracketing  springing  from  the 
wall  of  a  rectangular  area  in  an  upward  direction, 
ao  as  to  form  the  horizontal  plane  into  a  complete 
circle  or  ellipse. 

pendentive-cradling,  t. 

Arch.:  The  timber  work  for  sustaining  the  lath 
and  plaster  in  pcndentivcs. 

pen  dent  If ,  adv.  [Eug.  pendent;  -ly.}  In  a 
pendent  or  projecting  manner. 

•pin  -dl9e,  'pin  -dlse, «.   [PEXTICB.] 

1.  A  sloping  roof ;  a  pentice. 

2.  A  pent-house. 

3.  A  veil  or  pendant  of  a  lady's  head-dress;  cur- 
tains or  hangings  of  a  room.  (Htubbcs:  Anatomical 

At'UH'-K.  p.  67.) 

pin  -dl  Cle,  *.    [A  diniin.  from  Latin  pendeo  =  tu 

llHIlg.l 

•1.  A  pendant,  an  appendage. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  ground,  either  depending  on  a 
larger  farm,  or  let  separately  by  the  owner ;  a  croft. 
(Scotch.) 

3.  One  church  dependent  on  another.    (Scotch.) 

4.  An  inferior  member  of  certain    trade    incor- 
porations.   (Scotch.) 

pin'-dl-cler,  «.  [English  pendict(e);  -«•.]  An 
inferior  or  small  tenant;  a  crofter;  ouo  who  culti- 
vates or  rents  a  pendicle  or  croft. 

•pin-dll  -a-t8r-f ,  a.  [Fr.  pendiller=tn  bo  sus- 
pended and  moved  hack  ward  and  forward.)  Pen- 
dulous. (Urquhart :  Rabelait,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xlii.) 

pend  Ing,  a.,  8.  &  prep.  [Fr.  pendant,  as  in  tho 
phrase  pendant  ce(a  =  in  the  meanwhile.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Depending,  undecided;    in  continu- 
ance. 

B.  Attubst.:  Continuance. 

0.  At  prepotition : 

1.  During;  for  the  time  of  the  continuance  of. 
"r.n,H»,j  the  cutting  of    the  canal."— London    Daily 

TTetrgrapti. 

2.  Until. 

•pin  -die,  «.  [Fr.  penditle.'}  A  pendant,  an  ear- 
ring. (Scotch.) 

pin  drag  6n,  «.  [Welsh  pen=great,  and  dragon 
=  a  leader.]  Chief  loader,  chief  king;  a  title 
assumed  by  tho  ancient  British  chiefs  when  in- 
vested with  dictatorial  powers  in  times  of  groat 
danger. 

"Lorda  of  waste  marches,  Kings  of  desolate  Isles 
Game  round  their  great  /Vrwiroywn." 

Tennymtn:  Lancelot  antt  Elaine,  627. 

pin  drag    6n  ship,  i.    [ Eng.  pendraaon ;  -thip.] 
The  state,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  reudragon. 
"The  Dragon  of  the  great  Prnilragtmnhtp." 

Trnnyton:  Hvtntrfrf,  896. 

Pin  -dr6,  tubtt.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease  in 
•Jkwp. 

tpin  du  late,  <-. /.  [PENDULUM.]  Tomovowith 
a  motion  like  that  of  a  pendulum. 

"The  Ill-starred  scoundrel  pnaulatrt  between  Hearen 
«nd  Earth."— Carlyle:  Diamond  Xertlare,  oh.  xvi. 

tpin  dule,  «.  [Fr.,  from  I_«t.  pendulut= hang- 
ing.] A  pendulum  (q.  T.). 

pin-da  I5r-l-tf,«.  [Eng.  pendulout; -ity.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pendulous,  hanging,  or 
suspended ;  suspension. 

"  His  slender  legs  he  incn-.i.od  by  riding,  that  Is,  the 
humors  descended  upon  their  pndulo»ltt."—BroinU: 
I'utaar  Error*,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xlii. 

pen  du  lOUS,  a.  [Lat.  penduliu.  from  pendeo= 
to  hang;  Sp.  pendulo;  Ital. pendolo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  Hanging;  suspended  from  a  fixed  point 
above;  not  supported  below;  lix>sely  pendent; 
swinging;  not  stationary. 

t2.  Figuratively :  Wavering,  doubtful,  hesitating, 
unstable. 
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n.  Botany: 

1.  Hanging  downward  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  the  support ;  as,  a  penduUru*  fruit. 

1.  It  is  ii-'-, 1  <>f  an  ovule  when  it  hangs  from  the 
summit  of  the  cavity  in  the  ovary. 

pin  du  lous  niss,  >.  [Eng.  pendulout;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pendulous;  peudn- 
losity. 

pin  du  lum,  ».  JLat.  neat.  sing,  of  pendulut= 
pendulous  (q.  v.);  I  r.  pendule;  Sp.  pendola;  Ital. 
pendolo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

•2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  wavers  or  oscillates. 

"  There  in  such  matter  for  all  feeling: — Man! 

Thou  pt  ndutum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear." 

Jfliron:  CIliMt  Harold,  IT.  109. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Afech.:  A  simple  pendulum  is  a  heavy  particle 
suspended  by  a  fine  thread  from  a    fixed  point, 
about  which  it   oscillates  without   friction.    The 
time  of  its  vibration  is  directly  as  the  square  root 
of  the  length,  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
the  accelerating  force  of  gravity.  The  length  of  the 
arc  through  which  it  vibrates  does  not  affect  the 
result.    No  simple  pendulum  can  exist;   all  con- 
structed by  man  are  compound  pendulums  in  which 
thnre  gravitates,  not  a  particle,  but  a  heavy  body 
called  the  bob,  the  law  of  friction  of  course  operat- 
ing. 

2.  Horoloyy: 

(1)  Tho  ordinary  pendulum  is  believed  to  have 
benn  the  invention  of  Ebn  Junis  of  the  university 
of  Cordova  about  A.  D.  INK),  his  companion,  (iorbert 
(poisoned  in  1102),  making  the  tirst  escapement. 
Henry  do  Wyck  (1364),  Harris  (1641).  andHuygheus 
(about  1657),  applied  it  to  clocks,  Galileo,  in  1581, 
having  recommended  a  pendulous  weight  as  a  true 
measurer,  and  Sanitonus,  in  1612,  the 


tioa  of  a  pendulum  with  wlioel-work. 
generally  move  in  area  of  cir- 
cles. In  the  cvcloidal  pondu- 
him  thn  rod  of  susiwnsion  do* 
scribes  the  arc  of  a  cycloid,  and 
in  the  conical  a  cone.  Heat 
lengthens,  and  cold  contracts 
the  rod  of  a  pendulum,  if  it  be 
of  a  single  metal,  as  steel  or 
iron.  To  neutralize  these  effects 
compensation  pendulums  are 
made;  the  gridiron  pendulum 
having  bars  of  iron  and  brass  to 
work  against  each  other,  anr~ 


e  combina- 
Pendulums 


r  • 


Pendulums. 

i  Mercurial  com- 
pensation pendu- 
lum. B.  Gridiron 
pendulum. 


the  mercurial  pendulum  making 
tho  center  of  the  oscillation  of 
the  bob  uniform  Kv  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  mer- 
cury inside.  The  curved  iine 
along  which  the  bob  of  a  pendu- 
lum moves  is  called  tho  arc  of 
vibration,  tho  horizontal  chord 
of  that  are  the  axis  of  oscillation,  and  the  point 
around  which  the  pendulum  moves  tho  point  of 
suspension,  or  the  confer  of  motion.  The  length 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  is  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  place.  One 
constructed  to  boat  soconds  at  London  (lat.  of 
Greenwich  Observatory,  51'  28  N.)  at  the  sea-level 
must  measure  89'139&3  inches;  at  the  Equator, 
39M«T74  inches ;  and  at  Spitzbergen,  39-21469  inches. 
To  regulate  a  clock  by  moans  of  a  pendulum,  the 
rod  of  the  latter  is  made  to  pass  between  the 
prongs  of  a  fork,  and  thus  communicate  its  motion 
to  a  rod  oscillating  on  a  horizontal  axis.  To  this 
axis  is  fixed  a  piece  called  an  escapement,  or 
crutch,  terminated  by  two  projections  named  pal- 
lets, which  work  alternately  with  tho  teeth  of  the 
escapement  wheel.  As  the  pendulum  moves,  the 
one  crutch  is  raised,  allowing  the  wheel  to  escape 
from  the  control  of  the  pallet,  the  weight  then 
descends,  till  arrested  and  made  to  re-ascend  by 
the  action  of  the  other  pallet.  The  motion  of 
the  escapement  is  communicated  by  additional 
mechanism  to  the  hands  of  the  clock,  which  are 
thus  regulated  by  the  pendulum. 
(2)  [PENDULVM-WHEEL.] 

3.  Hydrom.:  A  current-gauge. 

4.  \.int. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  heel 
or  inclination  of  a  ship,  so  as  to  assist  in  the  laying 
of  her  guns. 

pendulum-bob,  >.    Tho  weight  at  tho  lower  end 
of  a  pendulum. 

pendulum-level, «.   [LEVEL,  «.,  II.  2.  (1).] 
pendulum-myograph,  nuiml.   An  instrument  for 


pendulum-pump,'.  A  pump  in  which  a  pendu- 
lum i-  employed  to  govern  tho  reciprocating  motion 
of  the  pi-ton. 


penetrate 

pendulum-wheel,  «.  The  balance  wheel  of  a 
watch  which  governs  the  rate  of  the  motion. 

pendulum-wire,  «. 

lltn-ol. :  Flattened  wire,  by  which  a  bob  of  A  clock 
is  suspended. 

Pi-nil  -an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tho  river  Peneius,  which  runs  through  the  valo  of 
Tempo  in  Thessaly.  (Tennyton:  ToE.L.,3.) 

pi-nir-6-pi,  ».  [Or.  Penelope=tha  daughter  of 
Tyndarous,  wife  of  Ulysses,  and  mother  of  Tele- 
machus.] 

Ornith. :  Ouan ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family PonolopinflB  (q.v.) :  in  older  classifications 
a  genus  of  Cracidaa.  Under  the  throat  there  i-  a 
naked  skin  capable  of  inflation.  Fourteen  species 
aro  known,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and 
to  the  western  -lope  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador.  Pe- 
nelope crittata  is  the  Rufous-crofted,  and  P.  tuper- 
ciliari*  the  \Vhite-eyebrowed  (juan. 

pi  nil-6  pi  -nse,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  penelopW ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  snff.  -IIKI-.  ] 

Ornith.:  Guans;  a  sub-family  of  f'racid»  (q.v.), 
from  Central  and  South  America.  Messrs.  Sclater 
and  Salvin  enumerate  seven  genera  and  forty 
species. 

pin-i-tra-bll'-I-tf ,  «.  [Fr.  pfnftrabiliU,  from 
pfn£trable= penetrable  (q.  v.).l  Tho  quality  or 
state  of  being  penetrable ;  capability  of  being  pen- 
etrated. 

pin'-i-tra-ble,  a,  [li&t.penetrabilis,  from  pen~ 
<7(i>  to  penetrate  (q.v.);  So.  penetrable;  Italian 
penetrabilr;  Fr.  penetrable.] 

1.  Capable    of    being    penetrated,    entered,    or 
pierced  by  another  substance. 

"  Pierce  his  only  ptnetrable  part." 

Dri/den.   Oriit:  .Vrtumuriihotei  lit 

2.  Susceptible  of  feelings ;  impressible;  not  obdu- 
rate. 

"And  let  me  wring  your  heart;  for  so  1  -hull, 
If  it  be  made  of  ptuttrable  stuff." 

Skaketp.:  Humirr,  ill.  4. 

•3.  Penetrating,  sharp. 

"But  he  was  deceined,  for  his  Graces  sight  waa  so 
quicke  and  ptnttmtitr  that  he  saw  him,  yea,  and  saw 
through  him  both  within  and  without."— Hall:  Henry 
nil.  (an.  11.) 

pin  -i-tra-ble-niss,  «.  [Eng.  penetrable;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  penetrable ;  penetra- 
bility. 

pin  i-tra-bly*,  adv.  [Eng.  penetrab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  penetrable  manner ;  so  as  to  bo  penetrated. 

"  That  which  is  extended  also,  but  pfnttrably  and  intan- 
gibly."—CudutorWl.  Intell.  Si/tttm,  p.  769. 

•pin  i  trail,  «.  [Latin  penetralia.')  The  inte- 
rior parts;  tho  interior. 

"The  heart  resists  purulent  fumes,  whose ptnttratlt  to 
insinuate  some  time  muse  be  allowed." — Harvey. 

pin-i-tra  -II  a,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  nent.  pi.  of  pene- 
rra/w  =  ponetrating,  internal,  from  penefro=to  pen- 
etrate (Q.  v.).] 

1.  The    interior  or    internal  parts  of   anything; 
espcc.  the  inner  and  more  private  or  sacred  parts  of 
a  house,   a    temple,  a  palace,  Ac. ;   a    sanctuary, 
specif.,  that  of  the  Penates  (q.  T.). 

2.  Hidden  things ;  sxtcrets. 

pin -i-trance,  *pin  -i-tran-$? ,  «.  [Lat.  pene- 
trant,  pr.  par. of  penetro=  to  penetrate  (q.  v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  penetrant ;  power  of  pene- 
trating or  piercing ;  penetrative  poweror  quality. 

"What  penetrancy  of  judgment."— Barrow:  Fope*»  Su~ 
premacy. 

pin  -i  trant,  a.  A  *.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  pfnftrer= 
to  penetrate  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  penetrante;  Latin 
penetrans.  ] 

A.  At  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  pene- 
trating   or    piercing;     penetrating,     penetrative, 
sharp,  subtle,  sagacious. 

"What  a  wisdom  must  that  be,  how  unconceirably 
large  unapenf  trant." — Barroir:  Sermons,  vol.  11.,  ser.  12. 

B.  At  tubtt.:  A  far-sighted  person.    (North:  EJC- 
amen,  p.  121.) 

pin  i  trate,  r.  f.  A  i.  [Lat.  penetratut,  pa.  liar. 
of  penet ro.  from  tho  same  root  as  ;>ene«=with, 
pOUflMa> Within  j  Fr.  penftrer;  Sp.  penetrar;  Hal. 
penetrare.  Puttenham,  in  15.s<»,  rankixl  this  word 
amoug  those  of  recent  introduction  into  the  Ian- 
Ullage.  1 

A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  enter,  to  pierce ;  to  pass  or  make  way  into 
tho  interior  of* 

2.  To  pass  into  by  the  mind  or  senses,  no  as  to 
affect ;  to  make  fully  sensible ;  to  move  or  affect  the 
feelings  of. 

"  Prnrtralfl  with  pity  for  the  lot  of  women."—  IVc/orrt 
.V<i|/u:inr,  Nov.  1866,  p.  6. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     wt,    wit,     h«rei     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6.    p8t| 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     g&n;     mate,     cub.     dire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     os  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


penetrating 

3.  To  pierce  or  reach  by  the  mind;  to  understand, 
to  discover;  to  find  out  the  inner  or  hidden  mean- 
ing, force,  or  nature  of. 

"To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  could  t>''>"  r  '"'•  " 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  18. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  enter  into  or  pierce  anything;  to  make  way, 
to  pass. 

"  The  sweet  of  life  that  penetrates  so  near." 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  Ro»(iiu<ni<l. 

2.  To  see  into  or  understand  things  fully;  to  dis- 
cover the  moaning  or  intent  of  anything;  to  see 
through  anything. 

"The  world  may  search  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes, 
But  never  penetrate  through  this  disguise." 

Dryden:  I'tiltiiiiittnuul  Arcite,  i.  667. 

p8n  -8  trat-Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [PENETRATE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  entering  into 
or  piercing  other  substances ;  penetrative,  sharp, 
piercing,  subtle. 

2.  Sharp,  acute,  sagacious,  discerning,  far-seeing. 
(Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  25.) 

pen  8  trat-lng-ly1,  adv.  [English  penetrating; 
-ly.]  In  a  penetrating  or  piercing  manner ;  pierc- 
ingly, sharply,  acutely. 

pSu-S-tra  tion,  s.  [Lat.  penetralia,  from  pene- 
tratus;  Fr.  pf  nitration;  Bp.pemetracion;  Ital.pen- 
erraztone.]  [PENETRATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  penetrating,  entering,  or  passing 
into  any  body;  the  piercing  of  one  substance  by 
another. 

2.  Tho  act  of  penetrating  mentally  into  anything 
obscure,  difficult,  or  abstruse. 

3.  Mental   acuteness,  discernment,  or  sagacity ; 
sharpness  of  intellect. 

"A  boldness  of  thought,  and  acuteness  of  iieuetratitm." 
— Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  tv. 

II.  Law:  Any  penetration  of  the  vulva  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  rape  (q.  v.). 

p8n  -S-tra-tlve,  a<H.  [Fr.  penftratif,  from  Lat. 
penerrafus;  Ital.,  Sp.&  Port. penetrative.]  [PENE- 
TRATE.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  penetration; 
piercing,  sharp,  subtle. 

"  The  penet rative  sun." — Thomson:  Spring,  78. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  affecting  or 
impressing  the  mind  ;  impressive. 

"His  face  subdu'd 
To  penetrative  shame." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  CleopalTft,  Iv.  14. 

3.  Acute,  discerning,  sharp,  sagacious,  penetrat- 
ing. 

"To  the  virtuous  grant 
The  penetrative  eye." 

Wordsworth.  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

pin'-S-tra-tlve-nSss,  subst.  [Eng.  penetrative ; 
-ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  penetrating. 

pen-fish,  >.  [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  fish.]  The  same 
as  CALAMAKY  (q.  v.  i. 

pen -fold, «.  [PINFOLD.] 

p8n  -f  til,  s.  [Eng.  pea  (2) ;  -ful(l).]  \s  murli  as 
one  could  write  with  one  dip  of  ink. 

pen  guln,  *pln-guln  (u  as  w),  s.  [Of  uncertain 
etym.  Three  hypotheses  have  been  advanced:  (1) 
Wei. pen  air#n=white  head  (Drayton:  Polyolbion, 
s.  9) ;  (2)  Lat.  pin<7«w=fat,  a  name  said  to  have 
boon  given  by  some  "  Dutchmen,"  who  turn  out  to 
be  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  men ;  and  (3)  a  cor- 
ruption of  pin-wing.  In  support  of  tne  last  hypoth- 
esis, Mr.  Keeks  wrote  ( Zoologist,  ser.  2,  p.  1854) 
that  the  people  in  Newfoundland  who  used  to  meet 
with  this  bird  always  pronounced  its  name  "pin- 
wing."  Tho  French  pt»oouin=the  Great  Auk.] 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.:  A  name  first  given  to  tho  Great  Auk 
(Alca  i mpennis) ,  but  now  applied  to  any  member 
of  the  family  Spheeniscidap  (q.  y.).  Penguins  are 
aquatic  birds  confined  to  the  high  southern  lati- 
tudes of  both  hemispheres,  where  they  congregate 
in  large  flocks.  The  body  is  generally  elliptical ; 
neck  of  moderate  length;  head  small;  bill  mod- 
erately long,  straight,  compressed ;  tail  short.  They 
have  no  quills  in  their  wings,  which  are  as  rigid  a1} 
tho  flippers  of  a  cetacean,  and  utterly  useless  for 
flight,  though  they  move  freely  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  forming  most  efficient  paddles,  and  are 
usually  worked  alternately  with  a  rotatory  motion. 
In  standing,  the  penguin  preserves  an  upright  posi- 
tion, generally  resting  on  the  tarsus,  which  is 
widened  like  the  foot  of  a  quadruped ;  but  in  pro- 
gression this  is  kept  nearly  vertical,  and  the  weight 
supported  on  the  toes  alone.  They  make  no  nest, 
and  lay  a  single  egg,  which  is  tended  by  both  birds, 
and  the  female  taKes  charge  of  the  young  for  nearly 
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twelve  months.  The  Emperor  Penguin  is  Apteno- 
dyteg  pat<igonica,  and  tho  King  Penguin  A.lonairof 
trit.  Their  molting  is  very  peculiar.  Tho  flipper* 
like  wings  cast  off  short  scale-like  feathers ;  they 
flake  off  like  tho  shedding  of  the  skin  of  a  serpent. 

(2)  (PI.):  ThofamilySph«niscidie,or  tho  modern 
order  Impennes,  as  distinguished  from  Illigor's 
group. 

2.  Bot. :  The  broad-leaved  Pine-apple,  Bromelia 
pini/uin,  of  which  Penguin  is  a  corruption.  It  is 
very  common  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  planted  as  a 
fence  around  pasture  lands,  on  account  of  its 
prickly  leaves.  When  stripped  of  their  pulp,  soaked 
in  water,  and  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet,  they 
yield  a  tiber  whence  thread  is  made.  The  juice  of 
the  fruit  in  water  makes  a  good  cooling  drink  in 
fevers.  It  is  anthelmintic  and  diuretic,  andean  also 
be  made  into  good  vinegar. 

penguin-rookery,  s.  A  colony  of,  or  breeding- 
place  for  penguins. 

"The  habit  of  the  helpless  birds,  when  breeding,  to 
congregate  by  hundreds  and  thousands  in  what  are  called 
'Penguin-rookeries,'  contributing  to  the  ease  with  which 
their  slaughter  can  be  effected.''— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
xvliL  491. 

p8n-guln  -Si-f  (u  asw),»H6«f.  [Eng.  penguin; 
-erj/.J  A  penguin-rookery  (q.  v.). 

pen -h61d-8r,  ».  [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  fcoWer.]  A 
holdorfor  awritingnib.  Itisusually  astickwith  a 
tubular  piece  of  metal  havinga  pair  of  bent-in  ears, 
which  form  a  socket  into  which  tho  butt  of  the  nib 
is  slipped. 

•pen -hfiuse,  s.  [Eng.  pen  (I),  and  house.]  An 
outhouse,  an  outbuilding,  a  shod,  a  penthouse. 

*pen-i-ble,  a.    [PAINABLE.] 

1.  Painful. 

2.  Painstaking,  industrious. 
pSn  -I-cIl, ».    [PENICILLARIA.] 

1.  Sura.:  A  tent  or  pledget  for  wounds  or  ulcers. 

2.  A  kind  of  shell. 

p8n-l-?Il-lar  -l-a,  «.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Latin 
in  iiirilliin  --:\  painter's  brush  or  pencil.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Panicesp.  Penicil- 
laria  tpicata  (formerly  Holcus  spicatus)  is  the 
Indian  Bajuree  (q.  v.).  It  is  cultivated  as  a  cereal 
in  the  Punjaub,  Ac.  It  is  considered  healing.  Its 
ashes  are  used  as  an  alkali  in  dyeing. 

p8n-I-9ll  -late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  penlcillalus.'] 

Botany : 

1.  Like  a  camel's  hair  pencil ;  havinglong,  slender, 
nearly  parallel  hairs. 

2.  As  if  painted  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 
p8n-I-c.ir-H-fonn,  a.    [PENICILLARIA.] 
Bot.:  The  same  as  PENICILLATE  (q.  v.), 
p6n-I  ell  -II  um,  s.    [PENICILLABIA.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi.  It  con- 
sists of  a  dense,  pasty  crust,  slimy  below  and  above, 
consisting  of  minute  pedicels,  terminating  in  a  pen- 
cilof  moniliform  spores.  One,  Penicilliumglaucum, 
is  Green  Mold.  [MOLD.] 

•pSn  -He,  «.    [PENINSULA.]    A  peninsula. 

"A  great  cape  of  land  or  penile  in  Normandy." — Speed: 
Hilt.,  bk.  ix  ,  ch.  xii. 

p8n-Ill-I-&n  (11  the  Welsh  guttural,  something 
llkethl),  a.  [Welsh.]  A  name  given  to  a  Welsh 
custom  of  singing  improvised  verses  on  a  given 
theme  to  a  melody  either  well-known  or  then  and 
there  learned  from  the  harper  who  accompanies  the 
ponillion.  There  is  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Hungarian  gypsies. 

pe  nln  su  la,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  pene,  paene= 
almost,  and  insula—an  island;  Fr.  pfninsule ;  Sp. 
peninsula,  penisla;  Ital.  peniniola,  penisola.]  A 
piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  with  water,  and 
connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  or  isthmus.  With  the  definite  article  the 
term  is  specifically  applied  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

pS-nln'-SU-lar,  a.  [French  ptninsulaire ;  Sp. 
peninsular.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peninsula ;  in- 
habiting a  peninsula. 

1[  Peninsular  War: 

Hist. :  The  war  carried  on  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  in  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  aided  by  the  native  troops,  against  the 
French.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterward  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  landed,  with  10,000  British  troops,  at 
Figuoras.  in  Portugal,  August  1-3, 1808,  and  on  the 
21st  defeated  the  French  at  Vimiera.  On  August  30 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed,  by  which 
Juuot  agreed  to  evacuate  the  country.  Wellesley 
returning  home,  the  command  of  the  army,  now 
increased  to  20,000  men,  was  given  over  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  was  forced  by  Soult  to  fall  back  on 
Corunna,  where  a  battle  was  fought  on  January  16, 
1809,  in  which  the  former  lost  his  life.  Wellesley 
again  received  command  of  the  army,  and,  after  a 
series  of  sanguinary  but  generally  successful  com- 
bats, drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees,  enter- 
ing France  on  October  7. 1813. 


penitential-  discipline 

pe  nln  -su  late,  r.  /.  [Eng.  penirutul(a) ;  -ate.J 
To  make  into  a  peninsula ;  to  surround  almost  com- 
pletely with  water. 

"It  pfiiinxulntfth  Seleseie  towne  on  the  southwest." — 
Hot  ins  lied:  Description  of  Britain,  oh.  xii. 

pe    nis,  «.    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  An  organ  composed  of  a  root,  body,  and 
extremity,  forming  with  tho  testos  and  their  appen- 
dages the  male  organ  of  generation. 

pSn  -iB-t&n, s.    [PENNISTONE.] 

p8n -1-tenc.e,  *p6n  -I -ten  9?, ».  [Fr.  penitence, 
from  Lat.  pcrnt'teni»a=penitence,  penance,  from 
pcenitet=it  repents  one,  frompa?n«=punishmtMit ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  penitencia ;  Ital.  penitenzia.  Penitence 
and  penance  are  doublets.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  penitent  or  contrite;  sorrow  for  the  commis- 
sion of  any  sin,  crime,  or  offense ;  repentance,  con- 
trition, remorse. 

IT  Order  of  Penitence  of  St.  Magdalen : 

Ecclesiol.  <fc  Church  Hist. :  An  order  founded  by 
Bernard  of  Marseilles,  in  1272,  for  the  reformation 
of  fallen  women.  It  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Nich- 
olas III.  (1277-1280). 

*p6n'-I-ten-98r,  *  pen-y-ten-ser,  *pen-i-ten- 

Cl  ar,  *.  [Fr.  pfnitentiaire.trom  penitent  =  peni- 
tent (q.  V.).J  A  priest  who  prescribed  special 
penance;  one  who  had  power  to  deal  with  what 
are  now  called  "  reserved  cases." 

"  I  say  not  that  if  thou  be  assigned  to  thy  ptnitencer  for 
certain  Hinnett,  that  thou  art  bounde  to  shewe  him  all  the 
remnant  of  thysinnes,  of  which  thou  hast  been  shriven 
of  thy  curat." — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

*pen-l-ten-cl-ar,  *pen-i-ten'-tl-ar-8hlp,  subst. 

[Eug.  penitenciar;  -ship.]  The  office  or  post  of  a 
pemteuciar. 

"  Gratifying  D.  Cranmer  with  the  office  of  the  pentten- 
tiarship."—Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1,690. 

pSn -I-tent,  a.  &«.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  pceniteni, 
pr.  par.  of  paeniteo  =  to  cause  to  repent,  from  pcena. 
=  punishment;  Ital.  &  Sp.  penitente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fooling  pain,  grief,  sorrow,  or  remorse  for  sins 
committed ;  contrite,  repentant ;  sincerely  affected 
by  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  resolved  on  amendment  of 
life. 

"  Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 
The  God  of  their  forefathers." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  Hi.  421. 

2.  Doing  penance. 

"  We  who  know  what  'tis  to  fast,  to  pray, 
fare  penitent  for  your  default  to-day." 

Shaktfp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  is  penitent ;  one  who  repents  of  sin. 

2.  One   under  censures  of    the  church,  but  ad- 
mitted to  penance. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

p8n-I-t8n  -tlal  (tl  as  shl),  a.  &».  (Fr.piniten- 
tiel;  Sp.  &  Port,  penitencial;  Ital. penitenziale.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to,  expressing,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  penitence  or  contrition ;  of  the  nature 
of  penance. 

"My  penitential  stripes,  my  streaming  blood, 
Have  purchased  heaven."          Cowper:  Truth,  96. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*l.  iiril.  Lang.:  A  vagabond  who  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  of  whipping. 
"  Then,  in  their  robes,  the  penitenttals 
Are  straight  presented  with  credentials." 

Sutler:  Hudibrru,  11.  1. 

2.  Eccles..  Ac.:  The  same  as  PENITENTIAL-BOOK 
(q.v.). 

"  The  Roman  Penitential,  and  those  of  Theodore,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Bede,  were  those  which  had 
the  highest  repute  in  the  West."— Addis  A  Arnold:  Cath. 
Diet.,  p.  662. 

penitential-book, «. 

Eccles.,  etc. :  A  book  containing  instructions  for 
hearing  confessions  and  imposing  penances. 

"  Every  priest  who  heard  confession  was  bound  to  use  a 
'penitential  book ' — ;'.  e..  a  book  which  contained  the  penal- 
ties attached  to  particular  sins  by  the  canon." — Addis  A 
Arnold:  Cath.  DM.,  p.  662. 

penitential-canons,  s.  pi. 

Eccles. :  Canons  appointing  the  time  and  manner 
of  penance  for  sins,  according  to  their  gravity. 

penitential-discipline,  >. 

Eccles.:  The  discipline  used  by  the  Church, 
through  her  ministers,  in  punishing  sinners.  In 
primitive  times  it  was  extremely  severe,  admission 
to  communion  beingoften  withheld  till  tho  penitent 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  To  this  succeeded  a 
period  in  which  bodily  austerities  formed  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  discipline.  At  the  present  time,  in 
the  Roman  Church,  public  penance  is  hardly  ever 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  anus,     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


penitential-psalms 


3054 


penny 


imposed,  though  Addis  &  Arnold  (Cath.  Diet.,  p.       *p8n    nal,  >.    [Lat.=a  pen  case,  from  penna  =  a  Somewhat  variable,  but  essentially  a  liydratod  sili- 

663)  quote  an  knglish  book  publi-linl  in  the  last    pen.  I    A  name  formerly  given  to  the  freshmen  of  cate  of  alumina,  sosquioxide  of  iron,  aud  magne- 

nntiiry,  tn.-liow  that  it  was  then  of  common  occur-    the  Protestant  universities  of  Germany,  who  were  sia  ;  some  varieties  contain  sesquioxide   of  cnro- 

•  •       -  -    •-          >  •  -     j ,  .._,.        ...  »A : l l 11 *_u__: :_i: 


the  fags  of  the  older  students  or  schorists. 


Initial:  -/;/.)    In  a  penitent  or  penitential  manner ; 
penitently. 

p8n  I  t«n •-«  a  rj"  (tl  as  §h).  *pen-y  ten-sa 
ry,  n.  &  s.  [Kr.  ptnitentialre;  Sp.  penitenciario ; 
Ital.  penitenziariot penitenziere,] 

•A.  Aiaujectirf: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  penance,  or  its  rules 
and  degrees. 

2.  Expressive  of  penitence  or  repentance;  peni- 
tent:  as,  a  penitentiary  letter. 

3.  Used  for  purposes  of  punishment  and  reforma- 
tion. 

"  In  forming  the  plan  of  these  penitentiary  houses,  the 
principal  objects  have  been      ...      to   preserve  and 
nend  the  health  of  the  unhappy  offenders,  to  enure 


pen   nant,  SUM.    [Formed  from  pennon  by  the    lite  as  identical,  and  only  differing  in  the  method 
udition  of  t,  HS  in  ancient,  tyrant,  Ac.l    [PENNON.]    of  grouping  of  the  individual  crystals. 


.\nitf. :  A  small  flag ;  a  pennon,  a  pendant ;  specif., 
a  long  narrow  streamer  oorne  at  the  mast-head  of 
a  ship-of-war.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  long  pen- 
nant and  the  broad  pennant. 

pen    nate,  pen    nat  ed,  adj.    [Lat.  pennaftu= 
winged,  from  pen»a=a  feather.] 
*1.   Ord.Lang.:  Winged. 
2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  PINNATE  (q.  v.). 

pen  nat   I  fid,  a.     [Lat.  prnnafu4=feathered, 
and/indo  (pret./idi)  =  to  cleave.] 
Bot.  (Of  a  feather-veined  leaf):  Cleft. 
p6n-nit-I  part  -6d,  a.    [Lat.  penna/tw=featb- 


pen  nl  nerved,  a.  [Lat.  penna=a  feather,  and 
linir.  nerved. i 

Sot.  (of  venation) :  Having  the  ribs  pedate. 

pen  nip  6  tent,  a.  [Lat.  pennipotens;  penna 
=  a  feather,  andpo?en«=poweriul.]  Strong  on  the 
wing.  (Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  15.) 

pen  nl  se  turn,  subst.  [Lat.  penna=a  feather,  i 
connect.,  aud  seta  =  a  hair  or  bristle.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Paniceffi.  Penni- 
tetum  typhoideum  is  the  Spiked  Millet,  a  native  of 
Southern  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  and  commonly 
in  India 


cultivated 


cereal.     There  are  two 


ameim  tne  lieultli  or  tne   unnappy   onenaers,  to  enure  _  ',» ~iY->    '          t   T  \  —     * 

them  to  habits  of  industry,  to  gun]  them   from   per-  <"™  j  «>>  a  i-ng.  ported.  J 

nlcloua  company,  to  accustom  them  to  serious  reflection,  ,     'any: 

and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  '•  <*en.:   I'lnuatmd  (q.  V.). 


every  Christian  aud  moral  duty."—  BtackBtune:  Comment.. 
bk.  iV,  ch.  28. 

B.  An  HuliHtantin-  : 
1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  A  penitent. 

"SoManaaseh    .     ,    .     died  a  penitentiary"  —  Jaclaon 
Chritft  Setilon,  bk.  it.,  ch.  xlil. 


2.  Spec.;  Partite. 

pen  nat  I  sect   ed,  a. 
erod,  and  «ecfu«=cut.] 


[Lat. 


Bot.  (of  a  feather-veined    leaf):    Divided    into    horses. 


varieties:  Bajra.  with  greenish,  and  bajri,  with 
reddish  grain.  The  fruit  spike  is  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  n  nd  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb.  The  green 
variety  is  used  chiefly  by  the  lower  classes  of 
natives.  The  green  chopped  stalks  and  leaves  are 
given  to  cattle  as  fodder.  P.  cenchroides  is  the 
best  of  all  the  wild  grasses  in  India  for  cattle  and 


-.  A  hoase  of  correction  for  criminals. 


segments.  p8n  -nls-t6ne,  «.    [From  the  village  of  Ponnis- 

tpen    na  tons,  adj.     [Lat.pe.ina<iw=feathered,  to"°',ia.  i'orkshire.] 

winged.]  Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  frieze. 

Bot. :  Soft,  downy  like  a  feather.    (Paxton.)  pSnn -He,  ».    [After  its  supposed  locality,  Penn- 

"They  slip  into  crime,  and  become  the  tenants  of  pSn-n&t  u  la  (pi.  pSn-nat  -U-lae),  ».  [Latin  Min.:  A  variety  of  Hydrodolomite  (q.  v.),  found 

VJiiT""™1*  '""'"""'"•'"'•"-•S"-""""-''  Uat/"!l»',  March,  fern.  sing,  of  pennatulut,  dimiii.  from  ;*>tnafu«=  in  apple-green  incrustationson  chromito.  Contains 

•*"•  V-  78B-  winged.)  1-25  per  cent,  of  nickel,  to  which  the  color  is  due. 

•  I  hn  first  is  said  to  have  boon  established  by  the  Zoology:  n2n  nl  vSlTiprl  ,  n  at  ,  •  f..ip,,.r  .n,i 

Quakers  in  1786.  1.  Sing.:  Sea-pen,  Sea-rod ;  tho  t>-pical  genus  of  ~pe  60,  O.  I  Lat.  pe>ina-a  father,  and 

the  family  Penuatulidie  (q.  v.).  Tho  zoolds  are  on 


the  ventral  and  lateral  sides  of  the  stem,  and  the; 


pmuato  stem. 


3.  An  institution  for  the  reception  and  reforma- 
tion of  prostitutes.    [MAGDALEN-HOSPITAL.] 
11.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  One  of  the  offices  of  tho  Roman  Curia,  taking    "  2.  PI. :  A  sub-family  of  Pennatnlidss  contaii 
special  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the  con-    the  single  genus  Pennatula  (q.  v.). 
fessional,  aud  dispensations  from  such  impediments          v 

pen  na  tu  II  dse, 
fern.  j)l.  adj.  suff.  -id<j.] 

__  __  _ priest,  and  must 

be  a  doctor  of  theology  or  canon  law. 
3.  A  canon  penitentiary  [If], 

•4.  That  part  of  the  church  to  which  penitents 
wore  restricted. 


K.  reined.] 
But.  :  Thosame 


as  PEXNINERVED  (q.  v.). 


tno  ventral  anu  lateral  sides  or  tne  stem,  and  they  

are  also  arranged  bilaterally  on  the  long  cylindrical       pen -non,  pen  on,  *pen  oun,  s.    [Fr.  pennon 


-,  ,  -,    .         .  n. 

from  Lat.pen»u  =  a  wing,  a  feather;  Ital.penii'Oie.J 
1.  A  wing,  a  pinion. 


to  marriage  as  are  not  diriment. 


2.  The  dignitary  who  presides  over  the  office  do- 
cribed  above.    He  is  a  cardinal 


[Lat.   pennu/u/(<i); 

i.  Z(>8(7r'Sea-pensl'SeJa-rods ;  a  family  of  Alcyon-    K"idon,  hut  shaped  like  it,  of  a  swallow-tail  form, 
ria.    They  are  of  free  habit,  and  have  a  sclerobasic    attached  to  the  handle  of  a  lance  or  spear.    After- 


"Fluttering  his  pennona  vain,  plumb-down  he  drops." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  11.  93!). 
-.  A  small  flag  or  streamer  half  the  size  of  the 


IT  Canon  Penitentiary  : 
Eccles.  :  In  the  Koman  Church  a  canon  appointed 
in  compliance  with  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 


2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Eocene  onward, 
penned,  a.    [Lat.  penna  =  a  feather.]     Winged; 


(sess.  ixiv.,  de  Reform.,  ch.  viii.),  which  directs    h/SnTTSim, 

that  in  every  cathedral  church,  if  possible,  a  peni- 

tentiary  should  be  appointed.    He  must  bo  forty       Pen    ner,  ».    [Eng.  pen  (2) ;  -er.] 


years  of  ago,  master  of  arts,  a  doctor,  or  a  licentiate 
in  theology  or  canon  law.  His  duty  is  to  deal  with 
reserved  cases  (q.  v.),  and  his  attendance  in  con- 
fosxional  is  considered  equivalent  to  presence  in 


1.  One  who  pens  or  writes;  a  writer. 

"He  that  was  the penner  of  this  decree  was  one  called 
Nlcagoras"— XartH:  I'lutarck,  p.  103. 

2.  A  pen  case. 

"Then  wilt  thou  repent  it,  quoth  the  gentleman,  and 


parallelogram. 

"On  each  side,  like  pennon*  wide, 
Flashing  crystal  streamlets  run." 

Liingfelltivi :  Kir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

pen  n6n-9$l,  «pen-non  celle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pen- 
nonce/.]  [PENCEL.] 

Penn -sfl-van  la,  «.  One  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  of  the  American  Union :  named  for  Wm. 
Ponn;  popularly  known  as  the  "Keystone  State." 
First  permanent  settlement  made  by  Swedes  at 


tiun  or  repentance ;  contritely. 

"Yet  so  shall  he  tagraciou*  toth«/>fftHrnHy  dejected." 
Up.  Hull:  ll.inl  Text*,  Iia.  ilil.  S. 

p£nk,  s.    |  PINK.  |    A  minnow. 

p8n  knife,  *pen  knyfe  (k  silent). «.    fEng.  i>en, 
\knifi\\    A  pocket-knife  with  a  mall  buaeor 


pen    nl  form, 'i.   [Lat.  penna=a  feather,  a  quill,    average  winter  temperature  34°,  summer  74"  ;  rain- 
and/orma  =  form.J  fall,    including  snow,  averages   forty-two  inches; 

healthy;  summers  pleasant;  summers  hot  on  the 
Delaware,  reaching  100* ;  summers  long  in  Snsque- 
hauua  valley ;  west  of  mountains,  summers  hot  and 
of  moderate  length  ;  winters  cold. 

Pennsylvanian  mud-terrapin,  >. 
Zool. :    Kinosternon  pennsylvanicum. 


I.  Ord.Lang.:  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
L  feather  or  quill. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Annt.  (Of  muscular  fibers):    Passing  obliquely 

bliidi-:  -o'calliid  "from~its~former :'uso "in   making    uV,w?.r*i  '/i'J™  oitl>er  side  from  a  tendinous  confer, 
quill  iwns.  2-  Bo<-  (O/i-ena(ion):    Having  the  ribs  disposed 

P8n  man  (pi.  pin  m8n),  «.   [English  pc«,  and    ^  Ij;^;'11'"'1'" leaf- but  conflu«»' »*  the  point,  as  pgn  n?,  'pen  1,  -pen-y  (P(.  *pen-ies,  p8n 

.  '  Dies,  »p8ns,  p8nce),  «.    [A.  S.  pentng,  peniy=& 

1.  One  who  professes  or  teaches  the  art  <if  writing.        pen-nig    ir  OUS,  adj.     [Lat.  penna  =  a  feather,  penny.    The  oldest  form  is  pending,  from  the  game 

t.  On*  Who  writes  a  good  band;  a  calligrapher.        all(l  »ero=to  boar.]    Bearing  feathers  or  quills.  base  as  Dut.pand,  O.K.  Gor.  pfant.  Gor.  ;)/<ind=a 

p8n-nl-18ss,  'penny  less,  adj.    [Eng.  penny;  pawn  [PAWS  (»),  s.].    Cogn.  with   Dnt.  penning; 

-less.]  \\ithout  a  penny;  destitute  of  money;  money-  if0'-  penntnyr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  penning;  tier,  pfennig; 


i  man  ship,  «.    [Eng.  penman;  -ahip.] 


„    .  -  . ,, -...  .-v.uvj   .........  j-      ^~Ji^>, ~"  "•  ~*i'"-  f\"    **"V'  *Ji-t.  ^»c«Hfy, 

1.  The  art  of   writing-    the    use  of    tho  nnn  in    Ie8s-  °!  H'  Oei.  phanttnc.    Tho  plural  pennieo  is   used 

-'•<•.-                                                                                         "Still  hungering,  ,,.•,,»»;,.«.  and  far  from  home.  wll"»  "'"  separate  number  of  coin-  i-  .-pukcn  of; 

Conrper:  Task,  1. 119.  pence  when  the  amount  in  value  is  intended.] 

p8n  -nl  18ss  nSss,    s.     (Eng.  penniless-    -ness  1  v 'n-  co'.n  cur''<"'t  in  England,  the  twelfth  part  of  a 

Tno  quality  or  state  of  being  ponnfless  o"dostUute  ft^SSjf  Talue.V  PreV°»sly  to  1860?t  ."«»"'•'»? 

of  money.  copper,  now  it  is  01  bi 


writing, 

2.  A  style  or  manner  of  writing;  as,  good  or  bad 
penmatishiji. 

*p8n  nached  ,  a.    [French  pemiooW.  panacM= 
variegated,  from  panacAe=u  plnmr  of  feathers. 


Divenifled  with  neat  stripes  of  natural  colors  ana       PSn -nine.  p8n  -nln  Ite,  «.    [After  the  Pennine 
""WIT.  Alps,  where  first  found;  sun.  -lie.  i.Min.i.\ 


of  copper,  now  it  is  of  bronze,  consisting  of  95 
parts  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  one  of  zinc.  It  is  a 
token  com  and  worth  in  metal  about  54  its  nominal 


amount.    Its  weight  is  145'SH  grains  Troy.    The  old 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     ffill,     father;     w«,     w8t,     here,     camel.    h«r,    there-     pine     pit 
whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     8y>lan. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     ce  -  e; 


marine;    g6,     p5t, 
ey  =  ».      qu  =  kw. 


penny-a-liner 

IT  Iii  the  phrases  tonpenny,  sixpe»n//,  tfec.,  applied 
to  nails,  the  word  penny  has  its  original  force  of 
pound.  [NAIL,  s.,  I.  2  (5).] 

1[  To  think  one' »  penny  silver:  To  have  a  good 
opinion  of  one's  self.  (Eng.) 

penny-a-liner,  «.  One  who  supplies  public 
journals  with  paragraphs  of  news  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  a  lino,  or  some  such  small  sum.  A  poor 
writer  for  hire. 

"The  penny-a-liners  now  write  about  a  splendid  shout." 
—Kiiiyton  Oliphant:  Standard  !•'„•, I,  •/,.  p.  244. 

penny-bridal,  s.  The  same  as  PENNY-WEDDING 
(q.  v.). 

penny-cress,  8. 

Bo/.;  Thlitspi  arvense  (Mithridate  mustard)  and 
the  genus  Thlaspi  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  cruciferous  mant 
one  or  two  feet  high,  with  white  flowers,  and  largo 
and  deeply  notched  orbicular  pods,  common  in 
fields. 

penny-dog,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dog  that  constantly  follows  his 
master.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Ichthy.:  [MILLER'S-DOG,  GALECS.] 
penny-dreadful,  s.    A  cant  name  for  a  news- 
paper or  journal  devoted  to  the  publication  of  sen- 
sational stories  or  news. 

"From  whatever penny-ttrcndful  8he  had  got  the  chloro- 
form incident." — Lomlon  Daily  Telegraph. 

'penny-father,  *peni-father,  «.  A  miserly  per- 
son ;  a  niggard. 

penny-gaff,  «.  A  low  theater,  for  admission  to 
which  a  penny  or  some  such  low  sum  is  charged. 
(.Eng.) 

tpenny-grass, «. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  PENNYROYAL  (q.  v. ). 

penny-leaves,  a.  pi. 

Bot.:  Cotyledon  umbilicus. 

penny-post,  «.  A  post  or  mail  carrying  a  letter 
fora  penny. 

"Fray  see  that  the  inclosed  be  immediately  put  in  the 
pennij-post."—T.  Hull:  Genuine  Letters,  ii.  96. 

penny-rot, «. 

Bot. :  Hydrocotyle  vv.lgo.rli. 

penny-stane,  *peny-stane,s.  A  quoit.  (Scotch.) 

"  It  wan  nocht  a  penny-stane  cast  of  breid." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  ivi.  883. 

penny-wedding,  s.  A  wedding  where  each  of 
the  guests  and  friends  contributes  toward  the  out- 
fit of  the  married  couple.  (Eng.) 

penny-wise,  o.  Niggardly  or  stingy  in  small 
money  matters. 

"Be  not  penny-wist:  riches  have  wings  and  sometime* 
they  fly  away  of  themselves." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Kiches. 

IF  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish:  Scrupulously 
attentive  to  small  matters,  but  careless  in  impor- 
tant affairs. 

pSn-nf-rfly  -al,  s.    [Eng.  penny,  and  royal  (?).] 

1.  Bot. :   Mentha  pulegium,  a  prostrate  niontha- 
coous  plant  growing  in  pools,  wot  tracts,  &c. 

2.  Pharm.:  Essence  of  pennyroyal  is  largely  used 
as  a  popular  diaphoretic  and  ommenagogue. 

IT  The  American  pennyroyal  is  Hedeoma  pule- 
ginides. 

pennyroyal-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Satureja  viminea. 

pen  njf-weight  (yh  silent), ».  [Eng.  penny,  and 
weight.]  A  Troy  weight,  containing  twenty-four 
grains,  each  grain  being  equal  to  a  grain  of  wheat 
from  the  middle  of  the  oar,  well  dried.  Twenty 
pennyweights  make  one  ounce  Troy  weight.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  having  been  originally  the 
weight  of  the  silver  penny. 

pen  -nj  w8rt,  ».    [Eng.  penny,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Cotyledon  (q.  y.) ;  (2)  the 
genus  Hydrocotylo  (q.  v.) ;  (3)  Sibthorpia  europoea; 
(4)  Linaria  cymbalaria. 

pen -ny'-wo'rth,  *pen  -nl-w5rth,  «.  [English 
penny,  and  worth.} 

1.  As  much  as  is  worth,  or  can  be  bought  for  a 
penny ;  a  penny's  worth. 

"Sold  to  the  poor  people  billot  and  faggot,  by  thep«n- 
nywortl\."—Fabaan:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1553). 

2.  Anything  bought  or  sold ;  a  bargain. 

"The  priests  sold  the  better  pennyworth*,  and  therefore 
had  all  the  custom." — Locke:  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

3.  A  good  bargain ;   something  bought   for  less 
than  its  value. 

4.  A  small  quantity ;  a  trine. 

"  We'll  fit  the  kid  for  with  upennyumrth." 

Shakesp.:  Much  .1-'"  "l"»tt  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

pen  -6ck,  8.  [East  Ind.]  The  same  as  PEND  (2) 
(q.  v.). 

pe-n6-l8& -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  penolog(y) i;  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  penology  or  public  punishment. 
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p6-nol  o-gy1,  ».  [Gr.  poin£=pnnisliiuont;  suff. 
-ology.]  The  science  which  treats  of  public  punish- 
ments, as  they  respect  the  public  and  the  sufferer. 

*pSn  -6n,  *pen-oun, ».    [PENNON.] 

*p8n  or  -con,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Music :  An  obsolete  instrument  of  the  guitar  fam- 
ily, somewhat  broader  and  shorter  than  the  Pan- 
dora, with  a  very  broad  neck  over  which  passed  nine 
brass  strings,  which  were  played  upon  by  the  fin- 
gers. 

pSn  -rack,  subst.  [Eng.  pen,  andracfc.]  A  rack 
for  pens;  a  desk  appurtenance. 

•pens,  s. /i/.    [PENNY.] 

pSn  -sa,  subst.  [Lat.]  A  wey  of  choose,  salt,  &c., 
equal  to  256  Ibs. 

*pen  -sa-tlve,  adj.  [Lat.  pensatiui,  pa.  par.  of 
penso=io  weigh,  to  consider.]  Pensive. 

"Being  very  pensatire  to  hear  the  follies  that  Don 
Quixote  spoke." — Shelton:  Don  (Quixote,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*p6n'-si-ble,  adj.  [As  if  from  a  Ltit.pennibilis, 
from  i>6nffUfi  pa.  par.  of  pendo^to  weigh.]  Capable 
of  being  weighed. 

"  The  water  being  made  pensible." — Bacon:  .Var.  Hist., 
§15. 

•pen  sife,  a.   [PENSIVE.] 

•pen-slfe  head,  *pen  slfe  bed,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
;)en«/e  =  pensive ;  -head,  -/ie<i  =  -hood.]  Ponsiveness. 

14  The  venim  pearce 
Of  penstfehed." 
Chaucer  (T) .-  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

*p8n  - Bl-f  ul,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  pensi(/e)  =  ponsive; 
Eng.  -ful(l).\  Pensive,  thoughtful. 

"Adnoyde  the  gnawyng  of  a  penniful  hart."  —  Sir  T. 
Eluot:  The  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

•pen-all  (1),  'pen-Bill,  «.    [PENCIL,  ».] 

•pen-gil  (2), «.    [PENCEL.] 

•pen  slle,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  pensil,  from  Latin  pen- 
silts,  from  pendeo~to  hang.]  Hanging,  suspended, 
pendulous. 

"It  is  described  as  pensile,  and  composed  entirely  of 
dowu." — Scribner's  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  164. 

If  The  word  is  applied  specifically  to  such  nests 
as  those  of  the  weaver-bird  or  palm-bird. 

•pen -Bile-ness,  s.  [English  pensile:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pensuo  or  hanging  ;  sus- 
pension. 

"The  pensileness  of  the  earth." — Bacon:  Of  Learning, 
bk.  i. 

tpSn-8ll  -I-t?,  subst.  [Eng.  pensil(e) ;  -ity .]  The 
same  as  PENSILENESS  (q.  v.). 

pen  slon,  e.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pcnsioncm,  accus. 
of  peiisio  —  a  payment,  from  pensus,  pa.  par.  of 
pendo=to  weigh  out,  to  pay,  allied  to  pendeo=to 
hang;  Sp.  pension;  Ital.  pe nsione.] 

1.  A  payment ;  money  paid  for  services  rendered, 
or  as  a  tribute ;  a  tribute. 

"Thep«nftton  that  he  payd  to  the  Adriaticke*  hys  next 
neyghbors." — Goldinge:  t'a\sar,  fo.  123. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  fixed  allowance  made 
to  a  person  in  consideration  of  past  services ;  a 
periodical  payment  of  money  to  a  person  retired 
from  service  on  account  of  age  or  other  disability ; 
especially,  a  sum  of  money  allowed  yearly  by  the 
government  to  officers,  civil  or  military,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  other  government  employes,  who  have 
retired,  after  having  served  a  certain  number  of 
years,  pi  who  have  boon  wounded  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled in  the  public  service,  to  the  families  of  sol- 
diers or  sailors  who  have  been  killed  in  action,  and 
in  addition  to  the  above  (in  other  countries),  to 
persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  art, 
science,  literature,  &c. 

"Continued  those  pensions  to  men  of  learning  wJiich 
avaricious  governors  had  monopolized  to  themselves." — 
Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  clergyman  in  lieu  of 
tithes.    (Eng.) 

4.  An  annual  payment  made  by  each  member  of 
the  inns  of  court  to  the  houses.    (Eng.) 

5.  An  assembly  of  the  members  of  Gray's  Inn,  to 
consult  about  the  affairs  of  the  society.    (Eng.) 

•6.  Expenditure,  expenses. 
"The  stomach's  pension  and  the  time's  expense." 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  Sixth  day,  First  veek,  585. 

7.  A  boarding-house  or  boarding-school,  espe- 
cially on  the  continent.  (Eng.) 

pension  agent,  s.  An  appointee  of  the  United 
States  government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  pensions. 

pSn  sion,  v.  t.  [PENSION,  s.]  To  bestow  a  pen- 
sion upon;  to  discharge  upon  a  pension.  (Often 
followed  by  off.) 

pSn'-sion-ar  f,  *pen-ci-on-ar-y,  a.  &  t.   [Fr. 
pen&ionnaire ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  peneionario.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  a  pension;  of  the  nature  of  a 
pension. 


pent 


2.  Maintained  or  supported  by  a  pension ;  iu  ro- 
coipt  of  a  i>ension. 

"  Hia  silly  plots  and  pensionary  spies." 

Donne:  Jealousy. 
B.  As  pitbatantive : 

1.  One  who  is  maintained  by,  or  is  in  receipt  of  a 
pension ;  a  pensioner. 

"That  order  be  taken  for  the  more  speedy  payment  of 
pensions  to  all  priests,  pensionaries,  Ac." — Burnet:  Rec- 
ords, vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  No.  16. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  towns  in  Hoi- 
laud. 

•If  Grand  Pensionary:  The  title  given  to  the 
prime  minister  or  to  the  president  of  the  council  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  under  the  old 
Republican  Government. 

pSn  -slon-Sr,  *pen-tlon-er,  subst.  [Eng.  pen- 
sion; -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension;  one  to 
whom  a  pension  is  paid  iu  consideration  of  past 
services. 

2.  One  who  receives  an  annual  allowance  in  re- 
turn for  certain  services. 

3.  One  who  is  depeuden  t  on  t  lie  bounty  of  another ; 
a  dependent. 

4.  An  attendant.     (Milton :  II  Penseroso,  10.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  one  who  pays 
for  his  commons  out  of  his  own  income.    (Fr.uen- 
sionnaire.)    The  sumo  as  a  Commoner  at  Oxford. 
(Eng.) 

2.  One  of  the  honorable  band  of  gentlemen  who 
attend  upon  the  sovereign  of  England  on  state  oc- 
casions, and  receive  a  pension  or  annual  allowance 
of  £150  and  two  horses.    They  are  now  called  the 
Honorable  Body  of  Gcntlemen-at-Arms.    They  wore 
instituted  by  Henry  VII. 

pgn  -slye,  *pen  sif,  *pen  sife,  *pen-syve,  a. 
[I*  r.  pensif,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  jn'ttsicus,  from  penso= 
to  ponder;  Ital.  pensivo.] 

1.  Thoughtful;  weighing,  deliberating, or  ponder- 
ing seriously  ;  engaged  in  or  given  to  serious  and 
earnest  thought  or  musing ;  hence,  with  an  implied 
idea  of  melancholy  and  anxiety  ;  sad,  serious,  anx- 
ious, melancholy. 

"My  leisure  serves  me, /tens/re  daughter,  now." 

Shallesp.:  Kitmeu  iiu'ljiititt,  iv.  1. 

2.  Giving  rise  to  or  encouraging  sad  and  melan- 
choly thoughts. 

"Silent,  unmov'cl,  in  dire  dismay  they  stand, 
Apensire  scene!"          Pope.-  llomi-r'*  Iliad,  x.  41. 

3.  Expressing    tboughtfuiness  with  sadness;  as, 
pen.iice  strains. 

tpen -slved,  a.  [Eug.  pensiv(e) ;  -ed.]  Pensive, 
melancholy. 

"Lot  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Ot  pejiitir'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender." 

Miakesp.:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  219. 
pen  -Slve  \f,  m/r.    [Eng.  pensive;  -ly.]   Iu  a  pen- 
sive manner;  with  jjonsiveuoss ;  sadly. 

"Two  bosom  friends,  e&ohpensively  Inolin'd." 

Coufjier:  Conversation,  507. 

pen -slve  ness,  s.  [Eng.  pensive;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  bring  pensive;  sad  or  melan- 
choly thoughtfulness ;  serious  musing. 

"I  will  not  leave  larbas  whom  I  love 
In  this  delight  of  dyingpen«ft*ne«." 

Marlowe:  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  iv.  2. 
pen    stock  s.    [Eug.  pen  (l),and»/oct.] 

1.  A.  conduit  for  water,  usually  of  boards,  and  not- 
ably a  trough  of  planks,  which  conducts  the  water 
to  a  water-wheel.    It  begins  at  the  end  of  the  race, 
of  which  it  forms  a  continuation,  and  ends  at  the 
gato,  which  is  lifted  to  discharge  the  water  on  to 
the  wheel ;  a  shuttle  or  pen-trough. 

2.  A  sluice  or  flood-gate  restraining  the  waters  of 
a  mill-pond,  race,  or  sewer. 

3.  A  flood-gate  used  in  inundating  certain  parts  of 
fortmnd  works. 

4.  The   barrel   of   a  pump  in  which  the  piston 
plays,  and  through  which  the  water  passes  up. 

PSn-sf,  pen-BlS,  a.  [French  pen8iy=pensive; 
pensee  =  thought.]  Proud  and  conceited;  spruce. 
(Scotch.) 

pent,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [PEN  (1),  v.]  Penned  or  shut 
up;  closely  confined.  (Often  followed  by  up.) 
(Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  33.) 

pent- roof, «. 

Carp.:  A  roof  with  two  equal  sloping  sides;  a 
shed  or  lean-to  roof. 

pent-,  pen-ta  ,  pSn-tg-,  nrcf.  [Gr.  penrc=flve; 
in  compos,  generally  penta-.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Containing,  or  pertaining  to  five 
of  anything. 

2.  Chem.:  A  prefix  denoting   that    a    compound 
contains  five  atoms  of  the  clement  specified,  e.  g., 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus=PCl5. 


boll,    bdy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pentacapsular 

p8n-ta-c&p  -su-lar.  a.    [Pref.  penta-,  and  Eng. 

riil'inliir  <.|.V.).l 

Hut. :  Having  five  capsules  or  seed-vessels. 

pen    ta  96,  «.    [Prof,  penta-,  and  Greek  ofce=a 

point.  ] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Tilincw.  Petttnfe  hurmannica 
exudes  a  red  resin,  and  its  wood  takes  a  good 
poUchi 

p<Sn  t&9  8r  as,  «.  [Pref.  p«nfa-,  and  Gr.  kera»= 
a  liorn.J 

Bo/.:  A  gennx  of  Rutaeef*.  Pentacerat  australit 
is  the  White  Cedar  of  Moretou  Bay. 

p8n-t&9  -Sr-Ss, «.    [PENTACERAB.] 

ZoOloyu:  The  typical  genus  of  tlio  family  Pen- 
tacorotid»  (q.  v.). 

p6n-ta-9S-r8t  -I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  pen- 
tnct-roH.  gcnit.  pentacerot (it) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee]. 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  star-fishes,  characterized  by  a 
body  supported  by  roundish  or  elongated  pieces, 
covered  with  a  smooth  or  granular  skin,  pierced 
with  minuto  pores  between  the  tubercles. 

p8n-ta  chlbT-8x'-ytl-In.,  tulat.  [Prefix  penta-; 
chlor(ine),ox(at)yl,  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  Pentachloroxylone.  One  of  the  products 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  creo- 
sote. 

pen-ta  chlbr  5x   ?l-6ne,  «.   [PENTACHLOROXY- 

LIN.] 

p£n  -  ta  Chord,  «.  [Lat.  pe ntachordut ;  Gr.  pen- 
rac/iordo»=nve-stringed :  pref.  penta-,  and  chorde= 
a  ntring,  a  chord  ;  Fr.  pentacorde ;  Ital.  pentacordo.] 

*  I .  An  old  Greek  instrument  of  music,  having  five 

2.  A  n  order  or  system  of  five  sounds, 
pen  ta  cla    site,  «.     [Pref.  penta-,  and   Greek 
fcl<ui«=cleavage.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  PYROXENE  (q.  v.). 
pen   ta  cle,  t.    [Low  Lat.  pentaculum.] 

1.  A  figure  whose  basis  consists  of  five  lines,  form- 
ing a  five-pointed  star.    It  is  not  infrequent  in  early 
ornamental  art,  but  was  also  used  with  supersti- 
tions import  by  the  astrologers  and  mystics  of  the 
middle  ages.    (Fairholt.) 

2.  A  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  five  corners, 
according  to  the  five  senses,  and  suitably  inscribed 
with   characters.     This   the    magician    extended 
toward  the  spirits  which  he  evoked,  when  they  were 
stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  refused  to  be  conform- 
able to  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  magic. 

p8n-ta-cleth  -ra,  t.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Greek 
klcitfirou  —  si  bolt  or  bar.l 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Parkieee.  The  seeds  of  Penta- 
clethra  macrophylla  are  eaten  in  the  West  of  Africa, 
and  an  oil  is  extracted  from  them. 

pSn  ta-c8c  -COfis,  a.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Eng., 
Ac,  coccut  (q.  v.).] 

Sot. :  Formed  of  five  cocci;  having  five  shells 
splitting  elastically,  and  falling  off  a  central  axis 
or  column. 

*p8n  -ta-c88-t?r,  «•    [PENTECOSTER.] 

pSn  ta-crln  -I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  penta- 
crinliu);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iitn\\ 

ZoOl.  ft-  PaloEont. :  In  some  classifications  an 
order  of  Crinoidoa.  which  is  then  elevated  to  a 
class.  Calyx  small,  with  five  basals  and  three 
cycles  of  radials ;  no  parabasals  or  interradials ; 
arms  long,  much  ramified ;  column  pentagonal ;  the 
articulating  surfaces  formed  by  flower-like,  crenate 
ridges. 

pen  tac  rln  He,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  pentacrin(iu) ; 
Eng.  stiff,  -iff.]  A  recent  or  fossil  Pontacrinus. 

pen  tic  rl-nold,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  pentacrin(ui) 
(q.  v.) ;  snff.  -«/<;.) 

ZoOl.:  The  advanced  stage  of  a  crinoid  larva. 

p8n  tic  -rln  us,  «.  [  Prof. penta-,  and  Gr.krinon 
=a  lily,  from  its  fine  rays.J 

1.  ZiiOl.:  The  typical  gnnus  of  the  Pentacrinida*. 
The    column    is   pentagonal.     Pentacrinut  capul 
mfiliuur  is  found  in  the  Caribbean  Soa ;  P.europ<ru» 
is  the  larva  of  Anteilan  rraacea.    Mr.  George  Jeff- 
reys in  1H70  dredged  up  another  species,  which  he 
called  P,  ifiyvHle-thomtoni,  from  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal, from  a  depth  of  ti.r.70  fort. 

2.  PalfKont.:  Seven  species  are  known  in  the  Lias, 
seven  in  the  Jurassic,  three  in  the  Cretaceous,  and 
three  in  the  Eocene  strata.    Of  these,  J'rntucriniui 
(extraerinut)  briareut,  from  the  Lower  Lias  of 
Lyme  Regis,  has  extraordinarily  ramified  arms  or 
rayp. 

penta  cr8a  tic,  a.  At.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng. 
acrottic  (q.  v.).l 

A.  At  adj. :  Containing  five  acrostics  of  the  same 
name. 

B.  Attubtt.:  A  let  of  verses  so  disposed  as  to 
have  five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in  five  divis- 
ions of  each  verse. 
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promontoi 
ZoAlnrjy 
tactidie. 


:  -ta,  .. 
7'Tbe  t 


typical  genus  of  the  family  Pen- 


pen  tac  tldae,  t.jil.  [Mod.  Latin  pent  act  (a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suii.  -iilti  .] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Holothuroidea,  containing  the 
genera  Psolinus,  Cucumaria,  and  Ocuus. 

pen   tad,  «.    [Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng.  (mon)ad.] 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  those  elements  which  can 
directly  unite  with  or  replace  five  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, chlorine,  or  other  monatomic  element.  The 
chief  pentads  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth. 

pSn-ta-dac'-tJ1!,  pgn-ta  dac  -tyie,  pSn-ta- 
dac  -tjfl-ofis,  o.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr.  dalctylo»= 
a  finger,  a  too.]  Haying  live  fingers  or  toes,  or  five 
appendages  resembling  fingers  or  toes. 

pen  ta  dec  ane,  8.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  English 
decane.] 

Chem.:  CijHs;.  Benzyl-hydride.  A  hydrocarbon 
obtained  from  petroleum  by  fractional  distillation. 
Specific  gravity=0'825  at  19',  boils  at  260-282'.  and 
with  chlorine  yields  pentadecyl  chloride,  CisH^iCl. 
Passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  it  is  converted  into 
decaue,  CioHju- 

pen  ta  dec  Ine,  «.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  English 
decine.] 

Chemittry:  CisHjg.  Benzylene.  A  hydrocarbon 
homologous  with  acetylene,  produced  by  heating 
triamylene  acetate  with  potash.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  and  boils  at  230-240°. 

pSn  ta  dS  9y"l'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  penta-;  Gr.  deka= 
ten  ;  Eng.  (oxat)yt,  and  snff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or 
containing  15  atoms  of  methylono  (OH)],  and 
oxatyl. 

peutadecyllc-acld,  «. 

Chem.:  CuHioO^CuHttCOOH.  Obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  methyl-peutadecylketone.  It 
crystallizes  in  nacreous  scales,  which  melt  at  51% 
end  boil  at  256°  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm. 

pen  ta  del  phous,  a.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Greek 
adelphos-a  brother.] 

I  int.:  Having  the  stamens  in  five  bundles,  as  in 
the  genus  Melalcnca.  i  /.'.  Brown.) 

pen  ta.  des  ma,  «.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr.  desma 
=a  bond,  a  fetter  ;  so  named  because  the  stamens 
are  in  throe  bundles.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Garciniea?.  Pentadetma 
butyracea  is  the  Butter  and  Tallow  tree  of  Sierra 
Leone,  so-called  because  the  fruit,  when  cut,  yields 
a  yellow,  greasy  juice. 

pSn'-ta-f  Id,  a.  [Prof,  penta-,  and  Latin  findo 
(pa.  t.  fldi)  =  to  cleave.] 

Bot.  :  Divided  or  cleft  into  five. 

pen  tag  en  1st,  «.  [Prof,  penta-,  Gr.  genot= 
race,  and  Eng.  suff.  -taf.J 

Anthrop.  :  (See  extract.) 

"  Whilst  thamonogeninU  BMinme  that  the  five  primary 
trunks  have  proceeded  from  the  Bttme  stock,  and  nave  the 
KUIIIM  roote,  the  prntagrnltls  (it  we  may  u«e  this  term) 
assume  five  distinct  and  independent  stocks."—  Brooa: 
Uumaa  UybHilttll  (ed.  Blake),  p.  12. 

pen  tag  er  on,  ».  [First  element,  Gr.  pente= 
five;  second,  doubtful  ;  possibly  a  variant  of  p*n<o- 
ffon.J  A  mystic  figure  produced  by  prolonging  the 
sidesof  a  regular  pentagon  till  they  intersect.  It 
can  be  made  without  a  break  in  the  drawing,  and, 
viewed  from  five  sides,  exhibits  the 
form  of  a  Greek  A.  [PENTALPHA.] 
According  to  Lncian,  it  served  the 
Pythagoreans  for  a  salutation  and 
symbol  of  health.  In  German  mythol- 
ogy it  was  regarded  as  the  footprint 
of  swan-footed  Nornen,  till,  as  Christ- 
ianity gained  ground,  these  beings 
were  looked  on  as  witches  and  evil  Pentageron. 
spirits.  Henceforward,  this  sign  was, 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  placed  at  the  door  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  Drnden  and  witches,  but 
any  break  in  the  figure  caused  it  to  lose  its  virtue. 
(Cf.  Goethe:  Fault,  pt.i.) 

"  The  great  arch-ruler,  potentate  of  hell. 
Trembles  when  Bacon  Dids  him  or  his  friends 
Bow  to  the  force  of  hia  pentafffron." 

1,'rffnf:  Friar  Baton. 

pen  ta  glot,  «.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  glotta  =  t 
tongue.]  A  book  in  five  different  languages. 

pell  ta  g&n,  «.  [Fr.  pen<o(7one=flve-cornered, 
from  Lat.  pentagonta,  penfagom'tu^pcntagonal, 
penra0ont'um=a  pentagon;  from  Gr.  pentaftonon= 
pentagonal  ;  pentayOnon=&  pentagon,  from  penta= 
five,  and  oont'a=a  corner,  an  angle;  Ital.  ot  Sp. 
pentaaono.} 

1.  Otom.:  A  figure  having  five  sides  and  five 
angles.  A  regular  pentagon  is  one  which  has  equal 
sides  and  angles. 


gon 


By  his  side  a  polredron  composed  of  twelve  pfnta- 
t.—Walpolt:  Anecdote*  of  J'tiinting,  vol.  i.,  cb.  vii. 


2.  Fort.:  A  fort  with  five  bastions. 


pentamerous 

pen  tag  6n  al,  *p8n  tag  6n  all,  «.  [EnglUh 
pentagon;  -at.}  Having  five  angles  or  corner.-;  iu 
form  of  a  i>ontagon. 

"Batthebryar  which  sends  forth  shoots  and  prickle* 
from  its  angles  maintains  its  jxfi/uffuna/'  ngare." — 
Brmcnf:  Garden  of  Cyrug,  ch.  ii. 

pen  tag  &n  al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  pentagonal;  -ly.] 
With  five  angles. 

"The  flowers  before  explication  are  pentaoonalljf 
wrapped  up  with  some  resemblance  of  the  blatta  or 
moth."— hrowne:  Garden  ofCyrug,  ch.  iL 

pen  tag  6n  ous,  a.  [English  pentagon ;  -om.] 
Pentagonal,  five-angled. 

pen'-ta  gram,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  gramma=a 
letter.]  The  same  as  PENTAOERON  (q.  v.). 

"  Sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Home  fifrure  like  a  wizard  jtentaaram 
On  garden  gravel."  Ttnnyton:  The  Brook. 

pSn  ta  graph,  «.    [PANTOOEAPH.] 

p8n  ta-graph'-Ic,  pen  ta  graph  -Ic-al,  adj. 
[PANTOORAPHIC.] 

tpSn  -ta-gyn, «.    [PESTAGYSIA.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  having  five  pistils. 

p£n  ta  gjn  -I-a,  t.pl.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Greek 
gi/nf^ei  woman.] 

But.:  An  order  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
It  contains  those  which  havefive  pistils. 

pen  ta  g?n  I  an,  pen-tag  -jfn  ofia,  a.  [Eng. 
penttiyyn;  -tan,  -ou«.] 

Bot.:  Having  five  styles. 

pen  ta  he   dral,  *pgn-ta-h«   drofis,  *pen  ta 
8  drous,  *p8n-ta-lie  -drlc-al,  a.    [Pref.  penta-, 
and  hedra=a  side,  a  base.]  Having  five  equal  sides. 

"  The  ventaedrou*  columnar  coralloid  bodies  are  com- 
posed of  plates  set  lengthways,  and  passing  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  axis." — H'otidiearrt. 

pen  ta  he   dron,  «.    [PENTAHEDRAL.] 

Geom.:  A  figure  having  five  equal  sides. 

pen  ta  hex  a  he  dral,  a.  [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Eug.  hexahedral  (q.  y.).] 

Cryttall.:  Exhibiting  five  rnngos  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six  faces. 

piSn  ta  hlr  -so-llne,  ».  [Pref.  penta-;  second 
element  not  apparent.] 

Chem.:  ('i.illi:,N.  A  homologueof  ctiinolinetfound 
among  the  hignor  products  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  cinchonine. 

pSn    tail, ».    [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  fa«.] 

Zool. :  Ptilocercus  towii,  the  sole  species  of  the 
genus.  It  is  a  small  insectivorous  mammal,  con- 
fined to  Borneo,  and  little  is  known  of  its  habiu. 
Length,  from  five  to  six  inches,  with  tail  of  about 
the  same  length.  Blackish-brown  above,  the  hairs 
with  yellowish  tips;  lower  parts  and  cheeks  yellow- 
ish ;  a  black  st  reak,  on  each  side  of  the  face,  incloses 
the  eyes.  Tho  tail  is  a  most  peculiar  organ;  the 
base  lit  hairy,  then  a  portion  is  naked,  and  at  the 
end,  for  about  one-third  of  the  whole  length,  long 
hairs  are  spread  on  both  sides  like  the  foatnoringof 
an  arrow,  whence  the  animal  has  received  both  its 
scientific  and  its  popular  name.  [PTILOCERCTH.) 

pen  ta  loph  6  don,  «.  [Pref.  penta-;  Greek 
Iop/KM=a  ridge,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Pal<eont. :  A  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Falconer  for 
a  type  of  extinct  Proboscideans,  with  five-ridged 
molars. 

p8n-ta-l8ph'-6-d5nt,  a<y.  [PENTALOPHODON.] 
Having  the  molars  with  five  ridges. 

"The pentalopliodont  type  is  represented  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  (Hiwalik  formation  of  India)  by  Mustodvn  siva- 
Itnfii*." — fflchoUun:  'Palaeontology,  11.  887. 

*p8nt-al'-pha,  ».  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Gr.  a!pAa= 
the  name  of  the  nrst  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.] 
A  pentagram,  or  pentageron  (q.  v.). 

pen  tarn   er  a ,  «.  pi.    |  I'EST AM Kitrs. ) 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Coleoptora,  comprising 
Beetles  with  five-jointed  tarsi.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  tribes:  Adcphaea,  Palpicornia  (Philhydridn  i. 
Brachelytra.  Necrophaga  (Clavicornia),  Lamelli- 
cornia,  Semcornia,  and  Malacodermata. 

pen  tarn  ?r  an,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  pentamer(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Hn lam. :  A  beetle  of  the  tribe  Pentamera  (q. T.). 

p8n  ta  mer  -I  d»t  t.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pentamer- 
(tu);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiiu  .] 

Palcwnt.:  A  family  of  Clisenterata  (q.  v.),  with 
two  genera,  Pentamcrns  and  Stricklandina,  from 

tin-  Siliiri:in,  I  >>•  voni.-in.  aucl  C:irlHinifiTi,ils    forma- 
tions.   Shell  smooth  and  imperforate,  witli  a  promi- 
nent beak  ;  the  articulated  valves  divided  into  five 
parts  or  chambers. 
p8n-tam'-8r-ous,  a.    [PENTAMERA.] 

1.  Bot.:  Having  five  parts. 

2.  Entom.:    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pentamera 
(q.  v.). 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     w8t,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot. 
or.     w»re,     wplf,     w8rk.     wh6,     »6n;    mute,    cfib,    cttre.    unite,    cflr,    rtle,    full;    try,    Syrian.     IB,    <»  = «;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


pentamerus 

pSn-tam  -8r-US,  ».  [  Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr.  merof 
=  a  part;  so  culled  because  both  valves  are  divided 
by  a  central  septum,  making  four  chambers,  and  in 
one  valve  the  septum  itself  contains  a  small  cham- 
ber making  five.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pen- 
tamoridpe,  or,  according  to  Woodward,  a  genus  of 
Khynchonellidre  (q.  v.).  Shell  iinpunctato,  ovate, 
vontricoso,  with  large  incurved  beak  ;  valves  usually 
plaited;  dental  plates  converging,  and  supported 
on  a  prominent  soptuni ;  dorsal  valve  with  two  con- 
tiguous longitudinal  sopta  opposed  to  the  plates  of 
the  other  valve.  Fifty  species  are  known,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

pentamerus-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  The  Upper  Caradoc,  or  Wenlock  grit. 

pentamerus-limeatone, ». 

Geol.:  Two  series  of  limestone  bods :  (1)  An  upper 
Pentamorus  limestone  of  Upper  Ludlow  age,  and  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  Holderherg  group  in 
America ;  (2)  the  Pentamerus  knightii  limestone, 
equivalent  to  the  Aymostry  limestone ;  the  shell  is 
found  abundantly  around  Aymostry.  It  is  older 
than  No.  (1). 

pSn-tam  -S-t8r,  ».  &  a.  [Let.,  from  Gr.  pentam- 
etros,  from  pen(e=flve,  and  metron=u  measure ;  Fr. 
pentametre;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pentametro.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Pros. :  A  verso  of  five  feet ^  used  especially  in  Latin 
and  Greok  poetry,  in  which  the  first  two  feet  may 
be  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  third  must  be  a 
spondee,  and  the  last  two  anapaests  ;  or  it  maybe 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  each  contain- 
ing two  foot  and  a  syllable;  the  first  half  consists  of 
two  dactyls  or  spondees  and  a  long  syllable,  the 
second  half  must  consist  of  twodactyls  and  a  sylla- 
ble. Hexameter  and  pentameter  verses  used  alter- 
nately constitute  what  is  called  elegiac  measure. 

B.  Ai  adj.:  Containing  five  metrical  feet;  as,  a 
pentameter  verso. 

*p£n  tarn  -St  rlze,  «.  f.  [English  pentameter; 
•izc.J  To  form  or  turn  into  a  pentameter. 

"An  apt  word  which  ptntametrizes  the  verse." — Sonthey: 
The  Doctor;  Frag,  on  Mortality. 

pSn-tam'-y'-ron, «.  [Pref.  p«n(a-,  and  Gr.  myron 
=a  swoot  vegetable  juice.] 

Med.  &  Pharm.:  An  old  name  applied  to  an  oint- 
ment described  by  Aetius,  containing  five  ingredi- 
ents. (Mayne.) 

tpSn-tan  -dir, ».    [PENTANDEIA.] 

Bot. :  Any  plant  of  the  class  Pentandria. 

pen  tin  -drl-a,  ».  pi.  [Prof,  pent-,  and  Gr.  anfr 
(genit.  androsj  =a  man.] 

Bot.:  The  fifth  class  in  Linnieus'  natural  system. 
It  consisted  of  hermaphrodite  plants  having  five 
stamens  with  li  laments  distinct  from  each  other  and 
from  the  pistil.  Ho  divided  it  into,  Monogynia. 
Digynia,  Trigynia,  Tetragynia,  Peutagyuia,  and 
Polygynia. 

pen  tan  drl  an,  pen  tan  drous,  adj.  [PEN- 
TANDRIA.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pentandria ; 
having  five  stamens  with  distinct  filaments  not  con- 
nected with  the  pistil. 

pen  tans,  s.    [Gr.  pente=fivo;  -ane  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C;,H|2.  Amyl  hydride.  A  mobile  colorless 
liquid,  found  in  the  light  tar  oils  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  cannol  coal,  and  easily  obtained  from  Penn- 
sylvanian  petroleum  by  fractional  distillation.  It 
boils  at  37-39'. 

pen  ta-n$  -mus,  «.  [Pref.  peiUa-,  and  Gr.  nema 
=  a  thread.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Polynemidw  (q.  v.).  The  free 
filaments  in  Pentanemusquinquarius,  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  aro  considerably  longer  than  the 
body. 

tpSnt'-an-gle,  «.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng.  angle 
(q.  v.).]  A  pentagram,  or  pentagoron  (q.  v.). 

fpSnt  -an  -gu-lar,  a.  [Prof,  pent-,  and  English 
amjular  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  pentangulaire.]  Having  five 
angles  orcorners.  (Grew.) 

pgn  ta  pet -a  lous,  a.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Eng. 
petalous((i.  y.).l 

Bot. :  Having  five  petals. 

pent-a-phar  -ma-c8n,  subst.  [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Eng.  pharmakon  (q.  v.).] 

Mi-d.:  A  medicine  having  five  ingredients. 

pe'n-ta-phy'l-MSid  -al,  a.  [Pref.  peiifa-,  Greek 
p/i////on=a  leaf,  and  suff.  -oirfaJ.] 

itot. :  Appearing  to  have  five  leaves,  resembling 
five  loaves. 

pSn  tapn  -jfl-lous,  a.  [Pref.  pcn<a-,  and  Greek 
p7i//Hon=a  loaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  five  leaves. 

pen-tap  -6-djf,  «.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr.  pojis 
(gonit.  porios)  =a  foot.] 

Pros. :  A  measure  or  series  of  five  foot. 
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pSn-tap  -tSr-8.,  «.  [Pref.  penta.-,  and  Gr.  pttra, 
pi.  of  p(eron  =  a  feather,  a  wing.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Combretacew,  or  a  sub-genus  of 
Terminalia,  having  a  five,  rarely  a  seven,  winged 
fruit.  Known  species  about  twelve,  all  large  trees. 
Pentapteraalaiifa,  a  tree  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high, 
growing  in  Pegu,  furnishes  masts  and  spars.  The 
Canareso  make  lime  from  the  calcinou  bark  and 
wood. 

pSn  tap  -tSr-ofis,  a.    [PENTAPTEBA.] 

Hot.  (chiefly  of  fruits) :  Having  flvo  wings.  (Treat, 
of  Bot.) 

pent  ap  tote,  <.  [Prof,  penta-,  and  Or.  ptOeit=a 
falling,  a  case ;  pip?o=to  fall.  ] 

Gram. :  A  noun  liaving  five  cases. 

pSnt  -ap-tj? ch,  «.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr.  ptyche 
=a  fold.]  ' 

Art:  An  altar  piece  consisting  of  a  central  por- 
tion, with  double  folding  wings  on  each  side. 

pgnt  -ar-chf,  «.     [Gr.  pen<e  =  flve,  and  arche= 
rule,  government.]    Government  by  a  body  of  five. 
"  Those  five  fair  bretheren,  which  I  Bang  of  late, 
For  their  just  number  called  thB  prnUirchy." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vi. 

pen  tas,  «.  [Gr.  pentas,  from  pemp<i8=a  body 
or  five.  So  named  because  the  parts  of  the  flower 
are  in  fives  instead  of  in  fours.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  family  Hedyotidee. 
Pentat  earned,  a  pretty  shrub,  is  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses. 

pen  ta  agp  a-loiis,  a  [pref.  penta-,  an<i  Eng. 
sepalous  (q.  y.).l 

Hot. :  Having  five  sepals. 

tpin  -  ta  spast,  ».  [Gr.  pentaspaston,  from  pente 
=flve,  and  «pn6=to  draw;  Fr.  pentaspaste.]  An 
engine  with  five  pulleys. 

pSn-ta-sper  mous,  a.  [Pref. penta-,  and  Greek 
iperma=&  seed.] 

Bot. :  Containing  or  having  five  seeds. 

pSn'-ta-Stlch,  «.  [Gr.  pentasticho*,  from  pente= 
fivOj  and  stichos—R  verse ;  r  r.  pentaetique.  ]  A  com- 
position consisting  of  five  verses. 

pSn-t&s -tlch-ofis,  «.  [Pref.  penta-;  Or.stichoa 
=a  row,  and  Eng.  surf.  -OM«.| 

Bot.  (of  phyllotaxis) :    Qmncuncial  (q.  v.). 

pen  tas  to  ma,  «.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr.  stoma 
=  a  mouth.] 

/•"'>/. ;  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  family  Acaridee,  some- 
times placed  in  a  separate  order,  Acanthotheca. 
The  body  is  segmented,  the 
head  armed  with  four  large 
hooks  or  claws,  arranged  in 
pairs  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
Those  hooks  were  mistaken  by 
the  older  naturalists  for  ad- 
ditional mouths,  and  procured 
for  the  animal  its  generic  name. 
Pentastoma  denticulatum,  the 
larval  condition  of  P.tcenioides,  Head  of  Pentas- 
whicli  infests  the  nasal  cavities  toma  Tienioidos. 
of  the  dog,  is  tolerably  frequent 
in  human  subjects  in  Europe,  but  causes  no  func- 
tional disturbance.  (See  extract  under  PENTAS- 

TOME.) 

pSn  -ta-st6me,  subst.  [PENTASTOMA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Pontastoma  (q.  v.). 

"  The  other  human  pentastom*,  Pentastoma  conttrietum, 
infi'-ts  the  liver  and  lungs,  and,  on  account  of  its  com- 
paratively large  size,  in  capable  of  giving  rise  to  serious 
and  even  fatarsymptoms.  It  measures  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length."— Dr.  Cobbold,  in  Qualn's  DM.  Med. 
(ed.  1882),  p.  1114. 

pen  ta  style,  subst.  &  a.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
stylos=&  column ;  Fr.  pentastyle.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  portico  with  five  columns 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Having  five  columns. 

pen  ta  teuch,  8.  [Lat.  pentatrurhus,  fr»m  Gr. 
pe»fe=five,  and  teuchos=&  tool,  a  book;  French 
pentateuque ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fentateuco.] 

Script.  Canon:  A  term  applied  exclusively  to  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  collectively, 
termed  in  Hebrew  7orqA=the  Law.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  fivefold  division  is  by  Josephus.  Itseems 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Septnagint  translators, 
who  then  bestowed  on  the  volume  a  Greek  name 
expressive  of  what  they  had  done.  I  Ktvm.  In  its 
undivided  state  it  is  called  in  Ezra  vii.  6,  "the  Law 
of  Moses;"  in  Neh.  viii.  1,  "  the  Book  of  the  Law  of 
Moses,"  and,  more  simply,  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  4,  xxxv. 
12,  Ezra  vi.  18,  Neh.  xiii.  1,  "  the  Book  of  Moses."  It 
is  the  "  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord"  (Jehovah) 
in  2  Chron.  xvii.  9.  Either  the  Pentateuch  or 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  the  "Book  of  the 
Covenant"  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  2,21,  and  "the  Book 
of  the  Law  "  in  xxii.  8.  The  titles  in  both  of  the  A. 
V,  and  R.  V.  of  the  Bible,  following  the  Septnagint, 
attribute  the  five  books  to  Moses.  The  Hebrew  text 
prefixes  his  name  only  to  Deuteronomy  (Dent.  i.  1), 
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and  to  portions  of  the  others  (Exod.  xvii.  14,  xxiv. 
3,  4,  xxxiv.  27).  No  critic  attributes  Deut.  xxxiv.  5 
to  Moses.  Some  other  passages  seem  of  later  date. 
Gen.  xii.6,  xiv.  14  (cf.with  Judges  xviii.29),  Gen. 
xxxvi.  31,  Lev.  xviii.  28,  Deut.  iii.  11,  &c. ;  others. 
such  as  modesty  would  have  prevented  Moses  from 
writing  (Exod.  xi.  3,  Num.  xii.  3).  These  aro  often 
attributed  to  Ezra.  Except  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  who  disbelieved,  and  Jerome, 
who  doubted  it,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  seems  to  have  been  universally  accepted 
by  the  early  Christians. 

If  Samaritan  Pentateuch: 

Script.:  The  Pentateuch  in  use  among  the  Samar- 
itans. Words  which  have  in  them  d  and  r,  and 
again  t  and  v.  letters  unlike  iu  the  Samaritan,  but 
very  similar  in  Hebrew  [(d)  and  (r),  also  (i)  and 
(u)j,  are  sometimes  interchanged,  showing  that  the 
work  was  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original.  The  pas- 
sagos  attributed  to  Ezra  are  in  it.  It  substitutes 
Mount  Gerizim  for  Mount  Ebal  in  Dent,  xxvii.  4. 
The  text  in  various  places  differs  from  the  Hebrew, 
generally,  however,  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint. 
The  chronology  also  is  in  places  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  If  Josephus  is  correct  as 
to  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  made 
probably  about  330  B.  C.,  though  the  popular  belief 
is  that  it  is  much  older. 

pen  ta  teuch  -al,  adj.  [Eng.  pentateuch;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  pentateuch;  con- 
tained in  the  pentateuch. 

"The  leaders  of  the  nation  .  .  .  were  as  far  from 
the  Prntateuchcil  standard  of  righteousness  as  the  mass  of 
the  people." — II".  Robertson  Smith:  Old  Test,  in  Jeietstl 
CAurcA,  feet,  viii.,  p.  220. 

pgn-tath-I-Sn'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  English 
(di)tkionic.\  Derived  from  or  containing  dithionic 
acid. 

pentathionic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  HjSsO«.  An  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  sulphurous  acid.  It  is 
colorless  and  inodorous,  and  under  the  influence  of 
heat  is  decomposed  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Its  sa 
aro  all  soluble,  and  the  barium  salt  crystallfi 
from  alcohol  in  square  prisms. 

pen  tat  -6  ma,  «.  [Prof,  penta-,  and  Gr.  <ome=a 
cutting;  temno=to  cut.] 

Entom . :  Forest-bug,  Wood-bug ;  the  t  ypical  genus 
•f  the  old  family  Pentatomidap  (q.  v.). 

*pgn-tg.-tSm'-I-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  penta- 
tom(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -H/<e.l 

Entom.:  An  old  family  of  Land  Bugs,  founded 
by  Loach,  recognized  by  Stephens,  Swainsoa,  &c. 
Now  merged  in  Scutata  (q.  v.). 

pen   ta  tone,  s.    [Pref.  penta-,  and  Eng.  /one.] 

Music:  An  interval  of  five  whole  tones,  an  aug- 
mented sixth. 

pgn-ta-tin'-Ic,  a.  [PENTATONE.]  Containing 
five  whole  tones. 

pentatonlc-scale,  s.  The  name  given  by  Carl 
Kneel  to  the  ancient  musical  scale,  which  is  best 
described  as  that  formed  by  the  black  keys  of  the 
pianoforte.  It  consists  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
fifth,  and  sixth  degrees  of  a  modern  diatonic  scale. 

pgn-tat  -rft-pls,  «.  (Greek  pentatropos=ol  five 
kinds:  pref.  penta-,  and  Gr.  tropos,  or  trope— & 
turn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadeee.  Pentatropis  spiralis 
is  a  twining  slender  shrub,  the  tubers  of  which  are 
eaten  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the  flowers  used  medici- 
nally. 

pen  tav  a  lent,  adj.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Latin 
valens  (genit.  valentis),  pr.  par.  of  valeo=bo  be 
able,  to  bo  worth.J 

Chem.:  Quinquivalent  (q. T.). 

pentavalent-elemente,  s.  pi.    [PENTADS.] 

pgn  -tS-cSn-tSr,  «.  [Gr.  pentekontoros,  pente- 
konteros,  from  pcnfefconra:=fiity;  Fr.  peutecontre.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  Grecian  ship  of  burden  with  fifty 
oars. 

Pgn  -tg  c5st,  *pen-te-coste,  «.  [A.  S.  pente- 
costen;  from  Lat.  pentecosten,  accns.  of  pentecoste, 
QT.  pentekosti=j>eutecost;  lit.  fern.  sing,  of  penfe- 
fcosfo«=nftieth,  from  peitte=flve;  Ital.  pentecoste, 
pentecosta ;  Sp.pentecostes ,'  Fr.  pentecMe.  ] 

1.  Judaism:  One  of  the  three  greatest  Jewish 
festivals.  Its  Greek  name  was  given  because  it  was 
held  on  the  fiftieth  day  [Etym.J,  counting  from  the 
second  of  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  15. 16),  whence 
it  was  called  in  Hebrew  the  Feast  of  Weoks  (Deut. 
xvi.  9,  10).  By  this  account  the  enumeration  of  the 
weeks  was  to  be  from  "such  time  as  then  beginnest 
to  put  the  sickle  to  the  corn."  It  was  called  also 
the  Feast  of  Harvest,  or  Firstfrnits  of  Wheat  Har- 
vest (Exod.  xxiii.  16;  xxxiv.  22).  When  it  came 
every  Jewish  male  had  to  present  himself  before 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xxiii.  17  ;  xxxiv.  23).  Meator  wave 
offerings,  especially  two  wave  loaves,  and  sacrifices 
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were  present «1  at  the  f.-,tiv.t!     l..-v.  xxiii.  18.  17, 

Num.  xxviii.  28-31 ;  D^iit.  xvi.  »  -12  i.    TUc-  Holjl 

it  descended  on    tho    members   of  the  infant 

'inn  church  on  tho  day  of  Pentecost,  impart- 

ing  the  gift  of  tongues  i  Arts  ii.  1-20).    In  ancient 

tint.  -   tin  la-ted  but  a  single  day,  but 

modern  Judaism  exteml.s  it  to  two. 

rh  Hittiirti:  Whitsuntide,  a  feast  which, 
reckoning  inelii-ivi'-ly.  is  fifty  day-  uftcr  Easter.  It 
is  kept  in  commemoration  of  tin-  descent  of  tho 
Holi  <;ie>-t  ii|H>n  the  Apostles. 

'  I  i.  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentlo, 
Coinn  1'enlecont  as  qalcklysii  it  will, 
Horn*  five  and  twenty  years." 

Shaltetp.:  HOMO  anil  Juliet,  i    V 

pen  t6  c8st    9.1,  a.  At.    [Eng.  pcntecott;  -ul.\ 

A.  .M.K/J.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Pentecost  or 
Whitsuntide. 

B.  Amrubtt,  (pi) :  Offerings  or  oblations  made  by 
i.ai  i-hiutiers  to  the  parish   i»ricst    at    tho   feast  of 
Pentecost,  and  sometimes  by  inferior  churches  to 
tin-  mother  church. 

pSn  ti-c5s  t3r,  ».  [fit.  pentekotter.trompcntc- 
*orto»=flfrieth.] 

Aiitiii.:  A  commander  of  fifty  men:  a  title 
peculiar  to  i  he  Spartan  iiriny. 

pin  ti  cBs-tfs,  «.    [Or.] 

tirrrk  Antiq. :  A  body  or  troop  of  soldiers. 

pen  til  -Ic,  pin  til  -Ic  an,  'pent  like,  adj. 
I  See  ill  f.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount  Penteles  near 
Atlu-ns;  specif,  applied  to  a  kind  of  marble  ob- 
tnineil  there.  It  had  an  exceedingly  delicate  grain, 
nnd  sometimes  greenish  spits.  The  Parthenon, 
l'i ••[•>  bruin,  and  other  buildings  in  Athens  wore 
constructed  of  this  marble. 

pen   tene,  ».    [Greek  ;>eji/e=fivo;  -ene  (Chem.).] 
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which  i-i  tin-  i-liief  product,  at  102'.  On  decompos- 
ing tin--,  •  with  potassium  acetate,  pentene,  C-Hiu, 
is  formed,  boilim;  at  :i!»-4U:,  and  two  acetic  others, 
boiling  between  135-14U'.  ( IfiiM*.  > 

pin-tyl -1C,  a.  [Eng.  pentyl ;  -K-.]  Derived  from 
or  containing  pentyl. 

pentyllc-alcohols,  n.  pi.    [ASIYL- ALCOHOL*.] 
p£n   nit,  p€  nul   tl  ma, «     |Lat.  /..m>.  /«•<«•= 
almost,  anil  ullinn-x    la-t.|    The  last  syllable  but 
one  of  a  word. 

Pi-nfil  -tlm,  O.  U'KM I.TIMATE.J  The  la  it  lint 
one'. 

"The  peuultini  Lord  in  the  lust  pedigree."— Fuller: 
Church  Hit!.,  vi.  324. 

pj  nul   tlm  ate,  «.  &,  *.    [PENULT.] 

A.  An  atlj. :  Last  but  one ;  applied  to  tin-  lust  syl- 
lable but  one  of  a  word,  the  syllable  preceding  it 
being  termed  the  antepenultimate. 

B.  A»  subtt. :  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word ; 
the  penult. 

pe  num  bra,  >.  [Lat.  ;«nu=  almost,  and  umbra 
=  a  shadow.] 

Optic*:  A  faint  shadow  thrown  by  a  luminous 
body.  It  is  brighter  than  the  true  shadow,  though 
less  so  than  tho  luminous  body  itself.  It  is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  true  shadow  produced  by  the  com- 
mingling with  it  of  rays  emitted  by  a  portion  of  the 
luminous  body.  In  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the 
rays  which  have  just  grazed  the  edge  of  the  earth 
are  bent  inward  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmos- 
phere, besides  having  become  tinged  with  a  ruddy 
or  copper  hue.  Falling  upon  the  moon,  then  in 
shadow,  they  often  reader  it  faintly  visible,  and 
though  of  a  copper  hue,  yet  bright  enoutfh  to  per- 
mit markings  on  its  surface  to  be  seen.  \et  at  this 
time  tho  moon  is  so  much  behind  tho  earth  that  it 
cannot  be  reached  by  nny  direct  rays  from  tho  sun. 
In  an  eclipse  tho  periods  when  the  Hrst  and  the 
last  contact  with  the  penumbra  will  take  place  are 
always  carefully  noted. 

pi  num.  bral,  <i.  |Eng.  jtenumbr(a) ;  •at.'}  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  penumbra. 

"The  penumbra!  clouds  are  highly  reflective."  — //er- 
ic'',.! .la/.-., „,,„!//  (ed.  5th),  S  396. 

pi  niir -I  Ous,  <r.    [Eng.  penury;  -on*.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  penury  ;  nig- 
gardly, mean:   not    bountiful  or  liberal;    stingy; 
sordidly  mean. 

"  Die  rather  would  he  in  ptnttriout  pain." 

Spinier:  F.  O..  V.  v.  46. 
•1.  Scant;  not  plentiful. 

"  Here  creeps  along  a  poorpenurlotiA  stream." 

Pill.-   rirgiff  Mneid,  ill. 

3.  Suffering  extreme  want. 

"I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band." 

Shaketp..-  Timon  uf  Athene,  Iv.  8. 

pi-nttr  I-OU8  If,  «dr.  [Eng.  penuriout;  •In,'] 
In  a  penurious  manner ;  parsimoniously. 

"The  place  i>  most  pennriou»ly  empty  of  all  other  good 
OUtsldes."— Ben  Junton.  Cynthia'*  Kerelt,  ii.  2. 

pS  nttr  -I-ofis-nSss,  ».    [Eng.  penurivut;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  penurious ;  nig- 
gardliness,   stinginess;    sordid    meanness;    parsi- 
mony. 

"Mr.  Brooke,  with  hi*  kindly  peniirtoU4nt$$."~Brit. 
Quarterly  ttevietr,  Ivii.  427. 

2.  Scantiness;  scanty  supply. 

pin  -U-rf ,  *pen-U-rle,  ntb»t.  [Fr.  pliiurie,  from 
Lat.  penurm  =  want,  need.  From  the  same  root  as 
Or.  pei'na= hunger,  j><'Hia  =  need.J 

1.  Extreme  want  or  poverty  ;  indigence. 

"  In  a  few  weeka  he  had  been  raised  from  penury  and 
Obscurity  to  opulence."— Macaulay:  Hfft.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Penuriousness,  niggardliness. 

" Qod  ftometimea  puninhea  one  sin  with  another;  pride 
with  adultery,  drunkenness  with  murder,  carelewneae 
with  ll-religlon,  idlene»M  with  vanity.  ]trnnry  with  oppres- 
•ion."—  Taylor:  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  .-vdrn/it. 

pin-wlth-lte,  ».  [After  Penwith,  West  Corn- 
wall: suff.  -ite  (Afiji.).J 

Mix.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  found  in  associa- 
tion with  quartz  and  rhodochroisite.  Hardness, 
3'5;  spociflr  gravity,  1'W ;  Ulster,  vitreous;  color, 
dark  reddish-brown;  transparent;  fracture,  con- 
choiilal.  An  analysis  yielded:  Silica,  :*V4H;  tiro- 
toxide  of  manganose,  37'tK :  protoxiile  of  iron,  2*52; 
water,  21'SU;  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  0'30=98'84. 
Suggested  formula,  MnSiO3+2aq. 

pin  wpm  an,  ».  [Eng.  pen  (2).  and  woman.  \  A 
fc-:nale  writer:  an  authoress.  (RicHardnon:  Chiriua 

ilnrlinrr,  i.IMI.) 

pi    onU),«.    fFr.  =  a  pawn  la  chess,  a  foot-sol- 
dier; Sp.  peon- a  foot-soldier,  a  day-laborer,  a  p< 
destrian.  from  Low  Lat.  iii'ilnm-m,  iiccns.  of  iieilo- 
a  foot-solilier,  from  Lat. PCI  <genit.  ptdii)  =  &  foot.] 

tl'.v»\  1 1   .«.] 


pepinnier 


I.  Onliiitirij  I.<IHIIII.I;II-: 

•1.  One  traveling  on  foot  ;  a  pede-triun. 

'J.   In  tin-  Mast  Indies,  a  nativi-con-talile. 

:i.  A  diiy-lalxin-r;  a  servant;  specif.,  in  Mexico.  B 
debtor  held  by  his  creditor  in  a  form  of  qualified 
servitude,  to  work  out  his  debt  ;  a  serf. 

•II.  Chfm:  A  pawn. 

pe  6n  rji.  «.  [Penang  dialect.]  A  rough  spar 
cut  from  the  Piney  tree  (q.  v.>. 

pe  6n  age  lage  as  Iff),  «.  [Sp.  peonajt."]  The 
state  orcondition  of  a  peon  ;  serfdom. 

pe  6n  Ism,  .-.  [Eug.  peon;  -MIU.]  The  same  as 
PEONAGE  (q.  T.). 

pi-6-nj,  «.    [P.coxT.] 

peo  pie,  *pe  pie,  *poe  pie,  'po  pille,  'po  pie. 
*pu  pie,  «.  (O.  Fr.  pueple  (Fr.  peuple),  from  Lat. 
iio;>u/um,  accus.  of  populuit—  people;  Sp.  pueblo; 
Ital.  popalu;  Port.povo;  Oer.pflfceJ.] 

1.  A  nation  ;  the  body  of  persons  composing  a  na- 
tion. community,  tribe,  or  race;  a  community,  a 
race.    (In  this  sensethe  word  admits  of  a  plural.) 

"Prophesy  again  before  many  peoples  and  nations  and 
tongues."—  Keretatitm  x.  11. 

1  People  is  a  collective  noun,  and  is  generally 
construed  with  a  plural  verb. 

2.  Persons  generally  or  indefinitely  ;  men. 
"People  have  lived  twenty-four  days  upon  nothing  but 

water."  —  Arbitthnvt:  On  Aliment*. 

3.  With    a    possessive   pronoun,    those   \slio    are 
closely  connected  with  the  person  or  persons  indi- 
cated by  the  pronoun,  as 

(1)  Family,  ancestors. 

(2)  Attendants,  followers,  domestics. 

"  You  slew  great  number  of  his  people." 

Khaketp.:  Tvelfth  .V/i/*'.  111.  I. 

•;  The.  People: 

1.  The  commonalty,  as    distinguished  from  per- 
sons of  rank  :  the  populace. 

2.  The  uneducated  ;  the  rabble;  the  vulgar. 

"  The  knowing  artist  may 
Judge  better  than  the  people." 

H'nlliicr    I'rul.  to  Mala"*  Trot/edf. 

people's  party,  milat.  A  political  party  in  the 
United  States,  sometimes  called  the  popvlift  party. 

peo  pie.  r.  t.  [PEOPLE,  f.)  To  stock  with  people 
or  inhabitants  ;  to  populate.  (Lit.  &  Jig.  ) 

"  Hark  T  how  through  the  peopled  air 
The  busy  murmur  glows."  Oray:  Ode  on  Spring. 

peo  -ple-lis8,  <i.  [Eng.  people;  -few.]  Destitute 
of  people  ;  unfrequented. 

"  Many  crooked  and  peoplelet*  lanes."  —  foe:  Work* 
1  1X84),  if.  4015. 

rpSo  -pl8r,  «.  [Eng.  peop/(e)  ;  -er.]  An  inhab- 
itant. 


pin  thi  mlm'  5r,  «.    [Or.  penttiemimeres,  from 

Jc«/e  =  flve,   and    hfniimrn-ii  =  halved,    half.]    The 
rst  two  foet  and  a  half  of  a  verse:  the  half  of  a 
pentameter,  consisting  of  two  foet  and  a  half. 

"The charm  of  the  Latin  pentameter  is  enhanced  by  the 
rhyming  of  the  last  syllables  of  tho  tuo  pentheinimert." — 
Bayct:  Comparative  Philology,  p.  384. 

pent  house,  *pent  l?e,  'pent  Ise,  ».  &  a.  [A 
corrupt,  of  pen/ice,  or  apentire,  from  O.  Fr.  apenfi't. 
.!/,;« -ntit,  from  Lat.  appe?wficium  =  an  appendage.] 
|  APPENDIX.] 

A.  An  aubgtanlive : 

I.   It'til'liiKj  : 

(1)  A  projection  over  a  door,  entrance,  window, 
or  a  flight  of  step-,  &c.,  for  protection  from  the 
weather. 

(2)  A  shod  standing  aslope  from  the  main  wall  or 
building. 

"Some  old  penthouse  near  the  town." 

Prior:  Turtle  and  Sparrow,  428. 

-.  Ordn. -•  A  small  house,  made  of  boards  united 
by  hooks  and  staples,  for  protecting  a  gun  and  its 
carriages  mounted  en  barbette  from  tho  weather. 

:t.  Anything  overhanging  or  resembling  a  pent- 
house. 

B.  At  adj.:  Overhanging. 

"  Hleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  daf, 
Hang  upon  hi»  penthouie  lid." 

Shakeip.:  .Vaabeth,  i.  t. 

pint  land  He,  «.  [After  Mr.  Pcntland;  sullix 
•  ill-  I  Min.);  Her.  eintnnickelkie*.'} 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  with  octahedral 

Hi -avaire.  Imt  Mly  found  massive.  Hardness. 

:)•;,!;  spi-citic  gravity,  4'6;  color,  bronze-yellow; 
streak,  brony.e- brown.  Composition  :  Sulphur.  36*0: 
iron.  4l".i;  nickel.  22'1  =  1(».  corresponding  with  the 
formula  MNi  •  :l  v  ,s.  Mined  for  the  nickel  it  con- 
tains. 

pin  tri  mite,  «.  [PEXTRKJUTES.]  Any  indi- 
viilnal  <if  the  geniiH  I'entromites,  or  of  the  order 
Hlastoldea. 

pentremlte-llmestone,  ». 

'..-  A  Kme-toueof  I'arboniferon-  age  in  this 
country,  abounding  in  pentremitos. 

pin-tri-ml  -tis,  nib,/.  1 1-n-f.  ;<en/e-,  and  Latin 
t't'inwt—ni}  oar,] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Blastoidea.  The  species  were 
fixed  to  the  sea  bottom  by  a  pedicle  formed  of  solid 
polygonal  plates,  arranged  in  live  ambulacra),  nnd 
live  interumhulacral  areas.  Found  in  the  Pahvo- 
zoic,  especially  in  the  Carlxmiferous  rocks. 

pint  Bti  -m6n,  ».  {Pref. pent-,  and  (ir.  nil 'Hioii.] 
(STAMEN.] 

lint. :  \  genus  of  American  scrophuluriaceoas 
plants,  trils-  Clielonete.  There  are  fire  stamens, 
out  one  is  imperfect. 

pin  -tyl,  «.    [Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng.  (um)yl.] 

Chem.:  C5HnCl.    Amyl  chloride.    Wlien  chlorine 
is  passed  into  the  vapor  of  peutane.  two  p 
are  obtained,  one    boiling   at  9E»-1UO',  the   o' 

Ate,    At,    fare,     amidst,     what.     All,     father;     w«,    wit,     htfre,     camel,    h5r.    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6.     pftt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who.     s6n;     mate,     cob.     clire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     lull;     try,     Syrian,      x.     at  =  t:     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


"  Peoplers  of  the  peaceful  glen." 
Blilfkle:  Lau'  "/  the  Highland*  and  /•lands,  p.  M 

*peo-pllsh.  v.  t.  [PEOPLISB,  a.]  To  fill  with 
people.  (Palsgrave.) 

*p6o  -pllsh,  a.    [Eng.  peopJ(e)  ;  -i»A.]    Vulgar. 

pi'-5r-I,  «.  [Native  name.]  A  dye  obtained  by 
tho  natives  of  India  from  the  urine  of  cattle  fed 
upon  mango  leaves.  It  gives  a  bright  yellow  color, 
but  retains  an  offensive  smell. 

tpi-pis'-tlc,  a.  &  ».  [French  pfpattique;  Gr. 
pepainO=to  ripen,  to  mature.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Producing  suppuration. 

B.  An  tubs!.:  A  medicine  given  to  produce  proper 
suppuration    and   granulation    in    ulcers   and    in 
wounds  which  are  not  healed  by  fomentation. 

pep  8r-Jn,  ».  [Ital.  prpcrino;  Fr.pfptrite;QcT. 
peperin.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  originally  given  to  the  volcanic 
lull's  of  tho  Albauo  Mountains,  near  Koine,  but 
since  adopted  for  similar  tuffs  occurring  elsewhere. 
It  consists  of  a  line  ash-gray  to  reddish-brown 
ground  mass  which  incloses  numerous  and  some- 
times large  crystals  and  crystal-fragments  of  fel- 
spars, hornblende,  augitp,  mica,  Ac.,  also  frag- 
ments of  other  rocks. 

pip-?r-8  -ml-a,  «.    [From  Or.  peperi=  pepper.] 

Rot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pe|>eromid».  It  con- 
tains many  species  from  tho  hotter  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, Ac.  Many  are  small  creepers  on  the  trunks  of 
trees  or  wet  rocks.  I'eperomia  pt'llucicki  is  used  as 
a  salad. 

pip-Sr-Sm  -Inlte,  it.pl.  [Mod.Lat.pep«ru>nii'<i  •: 
Lat.  fcm.pl.  adj.  nuff.  -I'lfir.  | 

Bot  .  :  A  family  of  Piperaceflp  (q.  v.). 

•pep-In,  *pep-yn,  *pyp  yn,  «.   [Fr.pe>m.j   A 

kernel,  a  pip;   a  seed  of  fruit. 

"  Grape  dried  vnto  thepeppn."  —  Wyeltffe:  Xumoern  vi.  4. 

•pe-pln  nl  er,  «.  [Puris.]  A  nursery-garden  :  a 
Kanlcn  fur  raising  plants  from  D 

"To  make  R  good  pepinnler  or  nource-garden  "     /'.  H>>1- 

/...,'(      I'linu.   hk      nil. 


peple 

'pe  pie, ».    [PEOPLE,  «.] 

pSp-lIs,  8.  [(ir.  ;>rpHx-purplc  spurge.  KnplMr- 
inii  peptiM.  | 

Hut,:  Water-purslane;  a  genus  of  Ly  threw  (q.v.). 
<  alyx  campauulate,  with  six  large,  alternating  with 
six  small,  tooth;  petals  six  or  none;  stamens  six, 
style  very  short,  capsule  two-collod.  Known  species 
three,  from  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  temperate 
Asia. 

pSp  Id  lite,  *.  [Or.  peplo8=&  mantle,  a  robe, 
And  tithus— a  stone.] 

Jiiii. :  The  same  as  KSMAKKITE  (q.  v.). 

•pep    lus,  8.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.peplos.] 

A  lie.  Costume:  A  largo,  full,  upper  robe,  worn 
especially  by  Greek  women ;  a  mantle. 

pe-p6,x.  I  Lat. =a  pumpkin,  from  Gr.  pepoit=a 
kind  of  melon. 

Bot.:  A  one-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior,  inde- 
hiscent,  fleshy  fruit,  with  the  seeds  attached  to 
•parietal  pulpy  placenta.  The  cavity  at  maturity 
•s  often  filled  with  pulp,  and  sometimes  divided  by 
folds  of  the  placenta  intospurious  cells.  Examples, 
tho  Cucumber,  the  Melon,  and  the  Gourd.  Lindley 
places  it  amoni;  his  Syncarpi  (q.v.). 

pe  pon  I  da,  8.  [Gr.  pepon  [PEPO],  and  eido*= 
form.] 

Bot. :  Richard's  name  for  Pepo  (q.  v.). 
P$P'  O-nlte,  sulist.    (Gr.  pppon  =  soft;  suffix  -ite 

Min.:  A  soft  mineral  occurring  in  diverging 
fibrous  masses  in  a  granular  limestone  at  Schwar- 
zeiiborg,  Saxony ;  a  kind  of  asbestos. 

p§  p6 -nl  nm,  8.  [Latinized  from  Gr.  pepon.] 
The  same  as  PEI'O  (q.v.). 

pSp'-pgr,  *pep  er,  *pep  yr,  8.  [A.  S.  pipor,  t rom 
Lat.  piper,  from  Gr.neperi,  from  Sausc.  pippnl<t  = 
^1)  tho  holy  flg  tree,  (2)  long  pepper.] 

1.  Botttittf: 

(1)  The  genus  Piper  (q.v.). 

(2)  [ALLSPICE,  PIMENTO.) 

2.  Foods:  The  dried  immature  fruit  or  berry  of 
Piper  iiiV/r«Hi,  used  as  a  condiment,  wholeor  ground. 
White  popper  is  the  berry  deprived  of  its  outer  husk. 
It  is  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  from  Java, 
Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  Borneo,  and  is  named  after 
the  locality  from  which   derived;    thus,   Penang, 
Malabar,  Sumatra.  Trang,  Ac.     The  ground  pe\i- 
pers  of  commerce  are  generally  mixtures  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  berries;  e.g.,  Malabar  is  used  to  give 
weight,  Pouang  or  Trang  to  give  strength,  and  Su- 
matra to  give  color.    Pepper  contains  an  alkaloid 
{  PIPERIN],  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  rosin,  together 
with  starch,  gum,  albumin,  Ac.    The  ash  in  ground 
black  pepper  should  not  eiceod  5  percent.,  in  white 
popper  ;i  per  cent.    Long  popper  (Piper  longum). 
which    belongs  to   the   same  natural  order,    and 
contains  almost  the  same  constituents,  must  bo 
considered  a  true  pepper,  although  of  loss  value 
commercially.    Pepper  has  boon  adulterated,  more 
or  less,  for  the  last  200  years,  the  adulterants  being 
rice  and  rice  husks,  linseed  moal,  mustard  husks, 
wheat  flour,  sago  flour,  ground  date  and  olive  stones, 
bone-dust,  chalk,  P.  D.,  Ac.,  together  with  variable 
•quantities  of  cayenne  to  restore  the  pungency.    All 
these  adulterants  may  be  readily  detected  bf  the 
microscope. 

If  (1)  Cayenne  Pepper :  [CAYENNE.] 
(2)  To  have  (or  take)  pepper  in  the  nose:  To  take 
offense;  to  be  offended. 

"  Every  man  took  pepper  in  the  nose." 

Eldertoa:  Lenten  Stuffe,  1,679. 

(8)  Pepper-and-salt:  A  term  applied  to  a  cloth  or 
dress  fabric  of  mingled  black  and  white. 

"  Anhort-tniled  pepiier-and-sult  coat."— Dickens:  Martin 
^liiizzlfirit,  ch.  xxvii. 

(t)  Pepper-and-salt  moth : 

Knttiiii.:  The  same  as  PEPPERED-MOTH  (q.  v.). 

pepper-box,  s.  A  small  box  or  caster  for  dredg- 
ing pepper  on  to  moat  or  other  food. 

"  He  ntnnot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a 
peiilii>r-l*ix."— Shakes?. :  Merry  H'lt'es,  iii.  5. 

pepper-brand,  s.  A  kind  of  blight  or  mildew 
affecting  corn  ;  bunt. 

pepper-cake,  subst.  A  kind  of  spiced  cake  or 
gingerbread. 

pepper-caster,  s.   A  popper-box. 

pepper-corn,  s.    [PEPPERCORN.] 

pepper-crop,  s. 

But.:  .SV//HM  in-fit.    [STONECEOP.] 

pepper-dulse,  8. 

Botany:  An  algal,  Laurentia  pinnatifidd.  It  is 
eaten  in  Scotland,  but  has  a  pungent  taste. 

pepper-dust,  s. 

Foods:  The  sweepings  of  warehouses  in  which 
pepper  berries  are  stored.  It  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand,  clay,  and  other  impurities,  and  is 
frequently  added  to  cheap,  low-classed  black  pop- 
per. Known  in  the  trade  as  P.  D.  (Eng.) 
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pepper-elder, «. 

Bot.:  A  Went  Indian  name  for  Peperomia,  Enckia, 
and  Artanthe.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

•pepper-gingerbread,    ».     Hot-spiced  ginger- 
bread?   (Shiiknp. :  Henri/  IV.,  PI.  I.,  iii.  1.) 

pepper-grass,  s. 

not.:  Pilu/iinii  ijloliulifera,  called  also  Pillwort. 

pepper-moth, «.    [  PKFPERED-MOTH.] 

tpepper-plants, .-.  pi. 

Hot.:  Piperacem  (ci.  v.). 

pepper-pot, .--. 

1.  A  pepper-box. 

2.  A  highly-esteemed  West-Indian  dish,  composed 
of  cassareep,  with  flesh,  and  dried  fish  and  vege- 
tables, especially  tho  unripe  pods  of  the  ochro  and 
chillies. 


216. 

•pepper-qwern,  *.    A  pepper-mill.    [QUERN.] 

pepper-rod,  8. 

Hot. :  I'roton  hum  His. 

pepper-root,  8. 

Bot. :  The  root  of  Dentaria  diphijlla,  sometimes 
used  instead  of  mustard. 

pepper-sauce,  s.    A  condiment  made  by  steep- 
ing small  red  peppers  in 
vinegar. 

pepper-saxifrage,  8. 

It:  i/.:  The  genus  Silaus 
(q.  v.). 

pepper-shrub,  s. 

Bot.:  Primus  dipetala, 
a  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

pepper-starch,  s. 

Chemistry:  Tho  granules 
of  pepper  -  starch  are  ex- 
tremely minute,  and  dis-  Pepper-starch, 
tinctly  angular,  somewhat 

resembling,  but  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
rice.  They  are  inclosed  in  cells  or  bags,  which  are 
angular  in  form,  longer  than  broad,  and  pointed  at 
tho  ends. 

pepper- tree,  8. 
Bot.:  Schinusmolle. 
pepper-vine, «. 

Hut.:  Ampelopsis bipinnata. 

pepper-water,  subst.  A.  liquor  prepared  from 
powdered  black  pepper,  used  in  microscopical  ob- 
servations. 

pepper-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  Either  Licaria  guianensis  or  Dicypetlium 
caryophyllatum. 

pSp  -per,  v.  t.  A  i.    [PEPPER,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  sprinkle  or  season  with  pepper. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pelt  with  shot  or  missiles ;  to  cover  with 
numerous  sores. 

2.  To  beat;  to  serve  out;  to  finish;  to  make  an 
end  of. 

"I  am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this  world."—  SHaketp.: 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fire  numerous  shots  or  missiles;  to  keep 
firing. 

"The  vessel  at  which  we  were  now  peppering  away." — 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19, 1886. 

2.  To  fall  heavily  and  incessantly,  as  rain. 

"  The  peppering  of  the  rain  on  the  tent." — Field,  Dec.  6, 

1884. 

pep  -pSr-corn,  «.    [Eng.  pepper,  and  corn.] 

1.  Lit. :  Tho  berry  or  fruit  of  the  pepper-tree. 

2.  Fig. :  A  small  particle ;  anything  of  little  or  no 
value. 

"Folks  from  madwalled  tenement 
Bring  landlords  peppercorn  for  rent." 

Prior:  Another  Kpistle. 

peppercorn-rent,  s.    A  nominal  rent.  (Eng.) 
pep  -pered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PEPPER,  v.] 
peppered-moth,  s. 

Enttim.:  Amphidasi*  betularia,  a  dingy-white, 
smoky-speckled  Geometer  moth. 

pep -pSr-3r,  8.    [Eng.  pepper;  -er.] 
*1.  A  grocer,  from  his  dealing  in  pepper,  Ac. 
2.  A  person  of  a  hot,  peppery,  or  impetuous  tem- 
per or  disposition. 


peptone 

pgp  -pSr  Ing,  a.  A. ».  [PEPPEB,  «.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Hot,  pepperr,  angry. 

"  I  t*«nt  him  a  pfp/iering  lettffr." — Qtvifl. 

B.  AssubKt.:  The  act  of  sprinkling  or  soasoning 
with  pepper;  a  hot  attack. 

pgp  -pSr  mint,  «.  [Eng.  pepper,  and  mint;  Ger. 
pfi'ffer  mtinzK.] 

Sot.:  Mentha  piperita,  a  mint  with  oblong.lancw- 
olate,  serrate,  glabrous  leaves;  pedicels  and  flow- 
ers nearly  smooth;  flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes. 
interrupted  below.  Probably  a  garden  form  of 
Afentha  aqua/tea. 

1[  Oil  of  Peppermint:  The  oil  distilled  from  tin- 
fresh  flowers  of  Mentha  piperita.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  peppermint-water,  essence  of 
peppermint,  and  spirit  of  peppermint.  It  is  stimu- 
lant and  carminative,  and  is  used  to  correct  flat- 
ulence and  griping  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to 
mask  the  nauseous  taste  of  some  medicines. 

peppermint-tree, «. 

Bot. :  Kucali/pttis  piperita,  a  tree  about  thirty 
feet  high,  from  Now  South  Wales.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  other  Eucalypti. 

peppermint-water,*.    A  liquid  composed  of 
(in iii  drachm  of  oil  of  peppermint 


to  a  gallon  of 
[Eng.  pepper,  and  wort.'} 


water. 

pep'-p§r-w5rt, ». 
Botany : 

1.  Simj. :  Isepidium  campeitre,  a  kind  of  cress  sir 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  found  in  fields  and  by  road* 
sides. 

2.  PI. :  Lindley's  English  name  for  tho  order  Mar- 
sileaceto,  called    by  him  also    Rhizocarpa  (q.  v.). 
He  likewise  applied  tho  name  to  the  order  Piper- 
acew. 

pSp-pSr-jP,  a.    [Eng.  pepper:  -».] 

1.  Lit. :  Resembling  or  having  tho  qualities  of 
pepper;  hot,  pungent. 

2.  Fig. :  Hot-tempered ;  choleric,  irritable,  hasty. 
"The  peppery  governor  promptly  refused  to  see  '  each 

people.'"— A thenteum,  Nov.  28, 1882. 

pep  Sin,  s.  [Gr.p<7>«w=digcstion;  -in  (CAem.).] 
[PEPTIC.] 

Chem.:  An  azotizcd  ferment,  related  to  thepro- 
telds,  and  contained  in  gastric  juice.  It  possesses 
the  power,  in  conjunction  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
of  dissolving  the  insoluble  protelds  and  converting 
them  into  peptones.  Pepsin  is  prepared  from  the 
stomach  of  the  pig  or  calf  on  a  commercial  scale, 
and  is  usually  employed  in  the  form  of  pills  or  dis- 
solved in  wine. 

pep  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  pepsis=a  softening,  a  concoc- 
tion.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Sand  Wasps,  the  largest  of 
the  family  Pompilidfe.  Found  ID  this  country. 
They  are  solitary.  Pepsis  heros,  from  Cuba,  is  about 
two  inches  long,  with  a  black  metallic  body  and 
red-brown  bordered  metallic  wings. 

pSp'-tlC,  *pep'-tlck,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  peptikos,  from 
pepto—ta  digest ;  Lat.  pep/icu« ;  Fr.  peptiqne.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Promoting  or  aiding  digestion. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  digestion;  dietetic; 


as,  peptic  precepts 

3.  Abl     * 
tion. 


3.  Able  to  digest;  having  good  powers  of  diges- 


"  Living  pabalnm,  tolerably  nutritive  for  a  mind  as  yet 
to  peptic."— Carli/le:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  it,  ch.  Iii. 

B.  A  is  substantive: 

1.  A  medicine,  preparation,  or  substance  which 
promotes  digestion. 

2.  Plural: 

Hi  The  science  or  doctrine  of  digestion. 
(2)  The  digestive  organs. 

"Is  there  some  magic  In  the  place, 
Or  do  my  peptic*  differ?" 

Tennyson:  Will  Waterproof. 

peptic-cells,  s.  pi. 

A  >mt.:  Large,  spheroidal,  or  ovoidal,  coarsely 
granular  ceils,  at  the  nock  of  the  peptic-glands 
(q.  v.). 

peptic-glands,  «.  pi. 

Anatomy:  Glands  of  the  stomach  seated  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  pyloric  glands.  They  secrete 
tho  gastric  juice. 

pep-tic '-I-tjf,  <.  [Eng.  peptic ;  -ity.J  The  state 
of  being  peptic;  good  digestion ;  eupepsia. 

"Radiant  with  pepticltji,  good  humor,  and  manifold 
effectuality  in  peace  and  war." — Carlyle:  Miscellanies. 
iv.  264. 

pep  -tone,  subst.  [Greek  pep<o=to  digest;  -one 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  The  products  of  the  action  of  pepsin, 
or  acid  gastric  juice  on  albuminous  substances. 
They  are  only  found  in  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines,  are  highly  diffusible,  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  not  coagulated  with  boiling.  They 
are  not  precipitated  by  acids,  but  corrosive  sub- 
limate with  ammonia  gives  precipitates. 


boll,    bo"^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph     f. 


Pepuzian 

Pi  pn    Jl  an,«.    [Seedef.] 

CAiir.-fc  lli»t.  (pi.) :  A  name  for  the  Montanista. 
bacau>«  the  patriarch  of  the  sect  lived  at  Pepuu, 
a  •mull  town  ip  Phrygia,  which  they  sometun.'S 
callixl  also  Jerusalem. 

pJr,  prefLr  &  prep.  [  Lat.,  allied  to  Or.  para,  par 
=by  the  side  of;  Sansc.  pard  =  away,  from,  forth; 
parmn^bryoud;  Eng.  from;  Fr.  per-,  par-,  as  a 
prefix.  I 

A.  As  prefix: 

1.  Onl.  l.'in(j.:  A  Latin  preposition  having  the 
force  of.  panure  through,  by,  by  moans  of,  tlirough, 
thniiik'lioiit.     It  is  largely  used  as  a  prefix  in  tng- 
lish,  generally  retaining  its  original  meaning.    In 
»>inr  cii>i-!<  it   hitonddea  tlio  signification  of  the 
»-onl  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  taking  the  force  of 
Completely,  entirely,  as  in  persuade,  perarute,  ox. 
Per-  in  some  casr.-,  like  the  Knglish  fur-,  (irr.  vtr-, 
gives  a  bad  meaning  to  the  original  word,  as  in 
perjure  (cf.  forswear),  perfidy,  Ac.    In  Middle  Eng- 
lish tin- form  //(ir-is  usual,  owing  to  French  influ- 
ence.    Per-  IxTomes  pel-  before  I  in  pellucid,  and 
pil-  in  i>il</riin  in.  v.),  in  pursue  it  has  oecome pur-, 
as  also  in  appurtenfince. 

2.  Chfni.:  \  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the  com- 
pounil  is  the  highest  of  a  certain  series,  e.  a.,  per- 
chloric iii-iil.  II('1O4,  peroxide  of  manganese,  MnO2. 

S.  Metrical  Si/stem  of  Weights,  itc.:  It  denotes 
division  of  the  quantity  named  before  it  by  the 
quantity  named  after  it. 

B.  An  preposition : 

1.  By  the  instrumentality  or  medium  of;  as,  per 
bearer,  per  rail,  per  post. 

2.  For  each  ;  by  the ;  as,  Ho  was  paid  a  dollar  per 
hour. 

3.  Her. :  By ;  by  means  of. 
per  accldens,  ». 

1.  Phil. :  An  effect  which  follows  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  or  quality,  and  not  from  the 
nature  or  essence  of  the  tiling. 

2.  iMfiic:    The   conversion    of   a   proposition  by 
limiting  the  quantity  from  universal  to  particular. 

per  annum,  ;j/ir.  [Lat.]  By  the  year;  in  or  for 
each  year;  annually. 

per  capita,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law:  By  the  heads;  applied  to  succession  when 
two  or  more  persons  have  equal  rights. 

per  centum,  per  cent.,  pfcr.   [CENT  (1).] 

per  diem,  phr.  [Latin.]  By  tho  day;  iu  or  for 
each  day. 

per  my  et  per  tout.  pfcr.   [Norm.  Fr.] 

I. •in-:  By  tho  half  and  by  all;  applied  to  occu- 
pancy in  joint  tenancy. 

per  pals,  phr.    [Norm.  Fr.] 

.Laic :  By  the  country ;  by  a  jury  of  equals. 

per  pares,  phr.   [Lat.] 

Law :  By  one's  peers  or  equals. 

per  saltum,  pkr.  [Latin.]  By,  or  at  a  leap  or 
'bound ;  without  intermediate  steps. 

per  se,  phr.  [Latin.]  By  himself,  herself,  or 
itself;  in  tin-  abstract. 

per  stirpes,  phr.   [Lat.] 

Law:  By  families;  applied  to  succession  when 
dividixl  among  branches  of  representatives  accord- 
ing to  the  shares  which  belonged  to  their  respective 
ancestors. 

p8r  act  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  peracfiw,  pa.  par.  of  perago 
—  to  load  or  conduct  through.]  To  perform,  to  prac- 
tice. 

"Divers  Insolence*  and  strange  villainies  were  per. 
L" — Sylvetter:  ifn  Itartai;  Nummary,  p.  149. 


p8r  a  cute  a.  [Lat.pcrac/wj;  per=complotoly, 
•nil  acu/u»=suarp.J  Very  sharp,  very  acute,  very 
violent. 

"Malign,  continual  ptwutr  fevers,  after  most  danger, 
ova  attack*.  suddenly  remit  of  the  ardent  heat."— Harvest 
On  Consumption. 

pSr-ad-vin'-ture,  "per  a-ven  tare,  'per  aun- 
ter,  *per  awn  ter,  'par  aun  tre,  adv.  |  French 
|>rrf.  per=by,  and  «rfnrure  =  adventure,  chance.] 
[AovBIiTUKE,  «.]  Perhaps,  perchance ;  it  may  be. 

"The  king 
Y«t  upeaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  reoorcr  " 

stink  f  up.  •  King  Jutut,  v.  6. 
IT  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun. 

(1)  Doubt,  question. 

"Though  men's  persona  ought  not  to  be  hated,  yet  with- 
oatalljirrtutventtirt  thalr  practice*  jiutly  may.'*— Svutk. 
Btrmons. 

(2)  Chance. 

"A  man  by  men  pemtrnlurt  light*  Into  company."— 
Sottth:  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  Her.  8. 

•pir  -a  grate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  peragratui,  pa.  par. 
of  prragro=  to  wander  or  travel  through:  per= 
thniugh,  and  aj/»r=a  field.]  To  wander  over  or 
through ;  to  travel  through. 
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•pSr  a-gra  -tlon,  subtt.  \  Lat.  peragratio,  from 
peraiiratu*.  \  fPERAOBATE.]  Tho  act  or  state  of 
l>a--ing  through  any  state  or  space. 

p8r  am  bu  late,  w.  *.  A  I-  {Lat.perambulatwi, 
pa.  par.  of  perOMMto  =  to  walk  through:  per= 
through,  and  am6uto=to  walk.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  walk  over  or  through. 

"They  perambulated  the  fields,  to  Implore  fertility 
thereto."— Miller:  Gardener1!  Dictionary,  in  v.  Polmala. 

2.  To  survey  by  passing  over  or  round ;  to  inspect. 

3.  To  visit  or  traverse  the  boundaries  of,  as  a 
pari-h. 

B.  hitrans.:  To  walk  about;  to  wander;  as.  He 
perambulated  about  the  town. 

pSr-am-bu-la  -tion, «.    [PERAMBULATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  perambulating,  walking,  or  passing 
ove  r  or  through ;  a  wandering  about. 

2.  A  survey  or  inspection  made  by  traveling. 
"The  general  calcnl,  made  in  the  last  perambulation, 

exceeded  eighteen  millions."— llowel. 

3.  A  survey  of  the  boundaries  of  a  parish,  district, 
Ac.,  made  annually  by  the  minister,  churchwardens, 
and  parishioners  about  Ascension  week,  to  fix  and 
preserve  the  bounds.    It  is  also  called  bcatimj  the 
bounds.    (Eng.) 

*4.  A  district;  a  limit  of  jurisdiction. 

TF  Perambulation  of  a  forest :  A  walking  over  the 
bounds  of  a  forest  by  justices  or  others  to  fix  and 
preserve  its  limits.  (Eng.) 

pSr-am  -bu-la-tSr,  ».  [English  perambulate)  ,- 
•or.} 

1.  One  who  perambulates  or  wanders  about. 

2.  A  machine  for  measuring  a  distance  traveled ; 
a  pedometer  or  odometer. 

5.  A  child's  carriage,  propelled  from  behind. 
(Eng.) 

per  a  me  -1£§,  ».  [Or.  pe>a=a  bag,  a  pouch,  and 
Lat.  me!f«=a  badger.] 

Zool.:  Bandicoot, Bandicoot-rat;  tho  typical  genus 
of  tho  family  Peramelidw  (q.  v.).  Forefeet  with 
throe  middle 
toes  well  devel- 
oped, with  long, 
strong,  slightly 
curved  claws. 
Ears  of  moder- 
ate or  small 
size,  ovate, 
pointed;  tail 
rather  short, 
with  short  ad- 
pressed  hair. 
Fur  short  and 
harsh,  pouch 
opening  back- 
ward. They  are 
all  small  animals,  living  on  the  ground,  and  making 
nests  of  dried  grass  and  sticks  in  hollow  places. 
The  best  known  are  P.  fasciata,  gunnii,  muosurus, 
nasuta,  otiesula,  and  macrura  from  Australia,  and 
P.  doreyana,  saffrayana,  and  lonyicauda  from  New 
Guinea. 

per  »  mSl  -I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  peramel(es); 
Lat .  frin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zoot.:  Bandicoots,  Bandicoot-rats;  a  family  of 
Marsupials  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  andtho  Pap- 
uan Islands.  They  form  a  very  distinct  family,  in- 
termediate between  the  carnivorous  1  >asy u r iiln>  and 
tho  vegetable-feeding  Macropodid«e.  They  resemble 
the  former  in  dentition,  i.J— |,  c.  J— }  P.M.  J— i, 
M.J— 1=48,  and  agree  with  tho  latter  in  the  structure 
of  the  hind  feet.  Their  forefeet  are  unlike  those 
of  all  other  Marsupials.  They  worcformerlyclassed 
in  a  singlo  genus  (Perameles),  but  of  late  years  two 
others  have  been  discriminated,  each  with  a  sin- 
gle species :  Macrotis  lagotis,  differing  in  its  bur- 
rowing habits  from  the  typo,  and  Chceropus  casta- 
notis,  a  beautiful  little  animal,  with  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  mouse-deer,  having  large  and 
pointed  ears,  and  the  canines  loss  developed  than 
in  Poramoles. 

per  a  m^s,  «.  [Or.  pe>a=a  pouch,  and  my*= 
a  mouse.  ] 

Palceont.:  A  genns  of  small  Marsnpialia.  Two 
species  in  tho  Middle  Purbock,  with  Peraspalax 
(q.  v.),&c. 

per  a  pSt-a-lnm,  «.  [Or.  p£ra= a  leather  pouch 
(T),  and  pefa/on^a'leaf.] 

/•'"'. :  McBnch'a  name  for  the  filamentous  board  of 
Mnuynnthes. 

per  a  PhyT-lum,  «.  [Or.  pira=  a  leather  pouch 
(t),  and  phyltiin-ii  leaf.  I 

Hot.:  Mojuch's  name  for  apoendages  to  tho  calyx, 
as  those  of  Sruti  liana, Salsola,  Ac.  They  are  in< m 
branous  expansions  of  the  calyx,  and  may  be 
formed  from  an  early  period  of  the  growth,  or  not 
till  tho  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 


Banded  Peramelos. 


perceive 

per-as  pa  lax,  «.  [Or.  p«ra=a  leather  pouch, 
and  axpalajc,  «palux=a  mole.) 

Palatont.:  A  genus  of  small  Marxupialia.  ferat- 
palax  talpoides  is  from  tho  marly  freshwater  bed* 
of  the  Middle  Purbock,  Immediately  below  the 
chorty  freshwater  series. 

pSr-a  ther  1  nm,  ».  [Or.  pera=a  pouch,  and 
thfrinn=a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont:  A  genus  of  Marsupials  founded  for  the 
reception  of  remains  from  tho  Eocene  Tertiary  of 
tlie  Paris  basin,  closely  resembling  the  existing 
American  species  of  Didelphys,  but  exhibiting 
minor  peculiarities  of  dentition. 

per    bend,  «.    (  PERPEND.  «.] 

»p8r  break  ,  *p«r  brake  .  v.  I.    [PABBEAKE.V.J 

pgr  br8m  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  frromic.J 
Derived  from  or  containing  bromine. 

perbromlc-acid,  *. 

Chem. :  BrHOi.  A  colorless  oil  obtained  by  th» 
action  of  bromine  on  perchloric  acid.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  sulphyd- 
ric  acid. 

pSr-ca,«.    [Lat.]    [PERCH.] 

1.  Ichtky.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Per- 
cidee  (q.  v.).    Villiform  tooth  on  palate  and  vomer; 
two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  with  thirteen  or  fourteen 
spinos;anal  with  two  spines;  scales,  small;  head 
naked  above;  branchiostcgals seven.    Percafluma- 
tilisin  the  Perch  (q.  v.).    Two  other  species  have 
been  distinguished,  P.  pracilis,  from  (  auada,  and 
P.  tchrenkii,  from  Turkestan.    Little  is  known  of 
them. 

2.  Palceont.:  One    species    from    the    freshwater 
deposit  at  (Eningeu. 

pSr  ca  la  brax, -.  [Lat.perca,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
labrax.~\ 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  Porcidw,  closely  allied  to> 
Perca  (q.  v.).  Percatabrax  japonicus  is  extremely 
common  on  the  coasts  of  China.  Japan,  and  For- 
mosa. 

p8r-cale, «.    [Fr.] 

Fabric :  Cotton  goods,  printed  or  plain,  and  with 
a  linen  finish. 

pSr-ca-llne', «.   [Fr.] 

Fabric :  Fine  French  printed  cotton  goods. 

pSr-ca-ri  -na,  «•    [PBKCA.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genns  of  Percidw,  with  one  species, 
confined  to  the  River  Dniester. 

•pSr  case  ,  »per-cas,  adv.  [French  pref.per-= 
through,  by,  and  con  (Lat.  ro*t«)  =  chance.]  Per- 
haps, perchance,  peradventnre. 

"  In  whiche  he  maie  prroa*  no  fall, 
That  he  shall  brake  hi«  win™  all." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  vl. 

*perce'-a-ble,  a.    [PIEECEABLE.] 
•per  -$6-ant,  'per-sannt,  a.    [Fr.  percanf,  pr. 
par.  of  p*rcer=to  pierce.]    Piercing,  penetrating, 
(•harp,  acute. 

"  Wond*rons  quick  and  perceant  was  bin  gpright 

'  "  Spelter.-  F.  <j.,  I.  x.  4T. 


As  eagles'  eyes." 

pSr-9«lv  -a-ble,  *per-ceav-a-ble,  a.  [English 
perceiv(e) ;  -able.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived  or  appreciated  by 
the  senses;   capable  of  falling  under  perception; 
perceptible. 

"Jupiter  made  all  things  .  .  .  whatsoever  is  per- 
Cflrahle  either  by  sense  or  by  the  mind."— Cudutorth:  In- 
tellectual Sygtem,  bk.  i.,  cb.  iv. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  or  understood  by 
tho  mind. 

p8r-9*lv  a-bl?,  ttdv,  [Eng.  perceivab(le) ;  -J|T.} 
In  a  perceivable  or  perceptible  manner  or  degree; 
perceptibly ;  so  as  to  be  perceived. 

p8r-981v  ance,  ».  [English  perceiv(e) ;  -once.] 
Power  of  perceiving;  perception. 

"The  senses  and  common  peroefrance  might  carry  this 
menage  to  the  soul  within.1'— Hilton:  Keaion  of  fhurrh 
government,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  lil. 

p8r  961ve  ,  «par-ceyve.  *per-ceyve.  *per- 
seyve,  v.  t.  &.  i.  [O.  Fr.  percever  (Fr.  opercet>o<r), 
from  Lat.  pcrctpi'o  =  to  perceive;  from  per  = 
through,  thoroughly,  and  capto=to  receive;  Sp. 
percebir,  percibit ;  Port,  perceber ;  O.  Ital.  per- 
cipere.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  have  or  receive  knowledge  or  cognizance  of 
by  the  senses;  to  observe,  apprehend,  or  discover 
by  the  organs  of  sense,  or  by  some  sensible  effects. 

"Consider, 

When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off  " 

Sihakesp. :  I't/mt'ellnr,  lil.  S 

2.  To  apprehend  by  tho  mind:  to  takointi-llectunl 
cognizance  of ;  to  be  convinced  of  by  direct  intui- 
tion ;  to  see,  to  note,  to  discern,  to  understand. 

"  Jesus  perceive:!  their  wickedness."— Halt.  nil.  18. 


lite,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gd,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      «e,     oe  -  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


perceiver 

*:t.  To  take  note  or  notice  of ;  to  pay  heed  to;  to 
observe. 

"Be  this  knowun  to  you,  and  with  eeris perseyue  ye  my 
wordin."—  H'llHife:  Ucltls  it. 

*4.  To  see  through  ;  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of. 

14  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coasts 
And  hedges."  Shakesp.:  Henry  rill..  Hi.  2. 

*5.  To  be  affected  by ;  to  receive  impressions 
from. 

"  The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection  of 
the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here  below." — 
Bacon. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  understand;  to  observe,  to  ap- 
prehend. 

p8r  9eiv -6r, «.  [Eng.  perceir(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
perceives,  observes,  or  apprehends. 

"Which  estimation  they  have  gain'd  among  weak  per. 
reiver*."— Milton:  Tetrachortlon, 

*per  eel,  s.  &  adv.    [PARCEL.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  part,  a  parcel. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  part:  partly;  by  parts  or  parcels. 
*per-celle, s.    [PARSLES.] 

p8r-9«5nt -age  (ageaslg),*.  [Lat. pel-centum)  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -age.) 

1.  A  proportionate  amount  or  quantity  in  or  for 
«ach  hundred ;  a  certain  or  stated  rate  per  co   t. 

"  Whose  gains  consist  in  a  percentage  on  our  losses." — 
Hactiulitft  Hist.  Eno.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  An  allowance,  discount,  rate  of  interest  or  com- 
mission on  each  hundred. 

pSr'-9«3pt,  subst.  [Lat.  perceptum  =  &  thing  per- 
ceived ;  iifut.  sing,  of  perceptia,  pa.  par.  of  percipio 
=to  perceive.]  Theobject  of  the  act  of  perception ; 
that  which  is  perceived:. 

pSr-egpt-1-bIT-I-ty,  «.    [Fr.  perceptibilitf .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perceptible. 

"  Nay,  the  very  essence  of  truth  here,  is  this  clear  per. 
ftpttbtlita  of  intelligibility."— ClwJicorM.  Intell.  System, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

•2.  Perception ;  power  of  perceiving. 

"The  illumination  is  not  so  bright  and  fulgent  as  to 
»bscure  or  extinguish  all  perceptibility  of  the  reason." — 
More. 

per  9"3pt  1-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  liat.perceptibilis, 
from  percvptus,  pa.  par.  of  percit>io=to  perceive; 
Sp.  perceptible:  Ital. percettibile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived;  such  as  can  be 
perceived,  known,  or  observed  by  the  senses,  or  by 
some  sensible  effects ;  perceivable. 

"These  intrinsic  operations  of  my  mind  are  not  per- 
<xptlble  by  my  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  feeling."— 
Sole:  Oriu.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Capable  of  perception. 

pSr  9§pt  -I-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  perceptible) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  perceptible  manner  or  degree;  in  a  manner  or 
degree  capable  of  being  perceived,  observed,  or 
noticed. 

"Porform'd  80  perceptibly  that  the  man  himself  shall 
be  able  to  give  a  particular  account  both  of   the  time 
•when,  and  of  the  manner  how  it  was  wrought  in  him." 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  Hi.,  ser.  18. 

per-9Sp  -tion, «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  perceptionem, 
accus.  of  percep?t'o=a  perceiving;  from  perceptus, 
pa.  pur. of  perc*p»'o=to perceive  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. percep- 
tion ;  Ital.  percezione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  perceiving,  apprehending,  or  receiv- 
ing impressions  by  the  senses,  or  from  some  sensible 
effects;  perceptivity. 

"The  auditory  perception  of  the  report." — Airy:  Oti 
SOIIH.I,  p.  136. 

2.  That  which  is  perceived  ;  a  notion,  an  idea. 

"  By  the  inventors,  and  their  followers  that  would  seem 
not  to  come  top  short  of  the  perceptions  of  the  leader*, 
they  are  magnified." — Uale:  Oria.  of  Mankind. 

3.  The  state  of  being  affected  by,  or  of  receiving 
impressions  from  something;   the  capacity  of  re- 
sponding to  some  stimulus ;  sensation. 

II.  Metaph.:  The  reception  of  knowledge  through 
the  senses,  and  the  faculty  by  which  knowledge  is 
so  received  ami  communication  maintained  between 
the  subject  and  the  external  world.  Perception 
differs  from  conception,  in  dealing  with  things  that 
have  an  actual,  not  merely  a  possible  existence; 
and  from  consciousness,  in  that  it  is  concerned  with 
objects  external  to  the  mind  of  the  percipient.  It 
is,  in  brief,  the  taking  cognizance  of  impressions 
received  by  the  senses. 

"The  word  /v  /•»•*>/'''"»  is,  in  the  language  of  philoso- 
phers previous  to  Keid,  used  in  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion. Ky  1  ii>-r;i  >  i  ,• .,  Mulebranche,  Locke,  Leibmtfe,  and 
others,  it  is  employed  in  it  senso  almost  as  unexclusive  as 
consciousness  in  its  widest  signification.  By  Keid  this 
won!  was  limited  to  our  faculty  acquisitive  of  knowledge, 
And  to  that  branch  of  this  faculty  whereby,  through  the 
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lenses,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  o(  the  eiternal  world.  But 
his  limitation  did  not  stop  nere.  In  the  act  of  external 
perception,  he  distinguished  two  elements,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Perception  and  Sensation.  He  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  called  these  Perception  proper  and  Sen- 
sation proper,  when  employed  in  his  special  meaning; 
for,  in  the  language  of  other  philosophers.  Sensation  was 
a  term  which  included  his  Perception,  and  Perception  a 
term  which'  included  his  Sensation."— Hamilton:  Meta- 
physics (ed.  Mansel),  ii.  93. 

IT  (1)  External  perception :  [PERCEPTION,  II.  1 
(2)  Internal     perception:      [PHE8ENTATIVE-FAC- 

ULTV,  SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.] 
p8r~98pt  -Ive,  a.     [Fr.  perceptif,  from  Lat.  per- 

ceptus,  pa.  par.  of  perc»pio=to  perceive  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 

perceptivo,] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  perception,  or  the 
power  of  perceiving. 

2.  Having  the  power,  faculty,  or  quality  of  per- 
ceiving. 

"To  pour  the  largess  of  perceptive  sense. 
Reuse  to  perceive,  to  feel,  to  find,  to  know, 
That  we  enjoy." — Brooke:  Vnlversal  Beauty,  iv. 

p8r-98p-tlv  -I-tJ",  «.  [Eng.  perceptiv(e) ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  perceptive  ;  the  power 
or  faculty  of  perception. 

"Perceptivity,  then,  however  it  may  be  produced,  is  that 
which  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between  an 
oyster  and  u  tree." — Anectlotee  ofBp.  Watson,  i.  26. 

p8r9h  (1),  'perche  (1),  ».  [Fr.  perche,  from  Lat. 
perca,  Greek  perJre=a  porch,  from  its  dark  color; 
perkos.  per#n<w=8potted,  blackish  ;  Span.  &  Ital. 
perca.] 

Ichthy.:  Perca flumatilin,  the  River  Perch.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  warm,  greenish-brown 
tint,  becoming  golden  on  the  sides,  and  white  on 
the  belly;  there  are  always  broad,  vortical,  dark 
bands  passing  down  the  sides.  The  perch  is  gener- 
ally distributed  over  this  country,  Europe,  and 
Northern  Asia,  frequenting  still  waters,  and  some- 
times descending  into  brackisli  waters.  Perch  food 
on  smaller  flsh,  insects,  and  worms.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs,  united  by  a  viscous  matter,  in 
long  bands',  on  aquatic  plants.  The  great  lakes  in 
the  United  States  abound  in  porch. 

perch-backed,  a. 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  by  Mr.  Evans  to  certain 
flint  implements,  from  their  resemblance  in  shape 
to  the  back  of  a  porch* 

"The  lunate  and  perch-backed 
implements,  having  one  side  con- 
siderably more  curved  than  the 
other,  are  very  scarce,  but  more 
have  been  found  at  Santon  Down- 
ham  than  elsewhere."  —  Erans:  Porrh  hnrlrari 
Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  667.  ercn^oacB 

perch    (2),  'pearch, 

'pearche,  'perche  (2),  «.  [French  perche,  from 
Lat.  pertica=B  pole,  a  bar,  a  measuring-rod;  Sp. 
percha,  pertiga, pertica;  Ital.  pertica.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pole. 

2.  A  roost  for  birds. 

3.  An  elevated  seat  or  position. 

*4.  A  candelabrum  to  bear  perchers,  or  long  can- 
dles. 

"My  lord  mayor  hath  a  perch  to  set  on  his  perchers." — 
—Calf  hill:  Am.  to  Martiall,  p.  300. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  small   projecting   beam,  corbel,  or 
bracket  near  the  altar  of  a  church;  a  bracket,  a 
console. 

2.  Meas. :  A  measure  of  length  equal  to  ">' ;  yards ; 
a  rod,  a  pole. 

3.  Vehicles:  A  pole  connecting  the  fore  and  hind 
gears  of  a  spring-carriage.    It  has  lateral  strength- 
ening-bars, called  hind-hounds,  in  a  wagon.    It  is 
strengthened  on  the  under  side  by  the  perch-plate» 
The  strap  passes  from  the  perch  to  the  foot  of  the 
kingbolt. 

*ii  1.  To  tip  over  the  perch:  To  die. 

2.  To  come  off  the  perch :  To  abate  the  exaggera- 
tion  of  a  statement;  to  subside  in  extravagance. 
(U.S.  Slang.) 

perch-plate,  .-•.    [PERCH  (2), «.,  II.  3.] 

perch  (l ),  'pearch,  r.  i.  &  t.    [PERCH  (2), «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird ;  to  settle  on 
a  perch. 

"Bedford's  an  eagle  perch'd  upon  a  tower." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Aainc-mrt. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  or  place  on,  or  as  on  a  perch. 

"It  would  be  notoriously  perceptible,  if  you  could 
perch  yourself  as  a  bird  on  the  top  of  some  high  steeple.'' 

—  Mure. 

2.  To  occupy  as  a  perch  ;  to  sottle'on. 

"An  evening  dragon  cnme, 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts,    .    .    . 
Of  tame  villatic  fowl." 

Millnii:  Samson  Agonistes,  l.ti'.i::. 


perciform 

*p§rgh  (2),  'perche,  •persh,  'person, v.  t.  [Fr. 
percer=to  pierce  (q.  v.).J  To  pi'-rce. 

*p8rch(3),  t-.f.  [A  corrupt,  or  contract,  of  pert** 
(q.  v.).J  To  perish. 

pSr-ghanfe',  adv.    [Fr.  par=by,  and  chance= 

chuuce  (q.  v.).]    Perhaps,  peradvonture,  by  chance. 

"Perchance  he  is  not  drowned." 

Shaketp.:  Twelfth  Xlaht,  i.  5. 

p?rch  -ant,  subst.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  perch?r=ta 
perch.J  A  bird  tied  by  the  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  other  birds  by  its  fluttering.  ( W'n'gW.) 

perched,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [PERCH  (1),  i>.]  (Sea 
compound.) 

perched-block,  «.    [Fr.  bloc  perche.] 

Geol.  (pi.) :  Large  angular  fragments  of  rock  left 
by  a  melting  glacier.  They  are  generally  found  at 
some  elevation  around  the  conical  peak  of  th* 
mountain  on  which  the  glacier  has  been  produced. 
They  are  not  the  same  as  typical  erratic  blocks,  the 
latter  having  traveled  far  from  the  rock  whence 
they  were  torn. 

perch  -8r,  s.    [PERCH  (2) ,».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  perches. 

"The  lark,  not  being  a  percher,  would  alight  upon  the 
ground  beneath  it."— Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  184. 

*-.  A  large  kjnd  of  wax  caudle,  formerly  set  upon 
the  altar ;  Paris  caudles  used  formerly  in  England. 

"The  Maister  of  the  Rolls  dyd  present  her  torches  an£ 
j>erclicra  of  wai  a  good  nombre." — State  Papers,  i.  683. 

II.  Ornith.:  Any  individual  of   the  order  luses- 
sores  (q.  v.). 

percli    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PERCH,  t'.] 

parching-bird, «.    [PERCHER,  II.] 

p8r-chlbr-,  pref.  [Prof,  per-,  and  Eag.chlorine.J 
(See  compounds.) 

perchlor-benzene,  s. 

Chemistry :  Cat'lp.  Hexachlor-benzene.  The  last 
product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzene,  bat 
may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  passing  t ho  vapor 
of  chloroform  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  prisms,  melts  at  226°,  and  bolls  at 
330  . 

perchlor-ethane, «. 

C/wm.:  C^Clfi.  Dicarbon  hoxachloride.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine,  assisted  by  light  and  heat, 
on  ethylene.  It  forms  colorless  rhombic  crystals  of 
camphorous  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  specific  gravity,  2'0,  and  boils  at 
182". 

per-chlbr  -ate,  «.    [Eng.  perchlor(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  perchloric  acid. 

per  chlorate  of  ethyl,  «.  [  PEHCHLORIC-ETHJB*.} 

p8r  chlbr-Ic,  a.  [  Pref .  per-,  and  Eng.  chloric.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  chlorine. 

perchloric-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  C1HC>4.  A  colorless  liquid  obtained  bj 
distilling  potassium  perchlorate  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Specific  gravity  =  1'782  at  15'5  ;  does  not 
solidify  at  —35'.  Its  vapor  is  transparent  and  col- 
orless, but  in  contact  with  moist  air  it  forms  dense 
white  fumes.  \Vhen  brought  in  contact  with  or- 
ganic substances,  it  explodes  with  great  violence. 

perchloric-ether,  a. 

Chem.:  CaH5ClOi.  Ethylic  perchlorate.  Per- 
chlorato  of  ethyl.  Prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture* 
of  ethyl-sulphide  and  barium  perchlorate.  1 1  is  a 
transparent,  colorless  liquid,  Heavier  than  water* 
of  an  agreeable  odor,  and  a  sweet,  cinnamon-like 
taste ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  the 
most  explosive  of  all  known  compounds,  and  when 
dry  explodes  on  being  merely  poured  from  one  ves- 
sel into  another. 

pSrc-Ich  -th^s,  ».  [Gr.  perke,  and  ichthyt=*. 
flsh.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Porcidse,  differing  from  the 
type  in  the  number  of  the  fin-spines,  which  are  nine 
or  ten  in  the  first  dorsal,  and  three  in  the  anal  tin. 
Upper  surface  of  head  scaly.  Two  species  have 
been  described  from  Patagonia  and  one  or  two  from 
Chili  and  Peru.  (GUnther.) 

pSr  -9l-d»,  «.  pi.  [Latin  pere(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.} 

1,  Ichtha. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Percifonnes 
(q.  v.).    They  are  marine  or  freshwater  carnivorous 
fishes,  with  oblong  bodies  and  toothed  scales;  all 
the  teeth  simple  and  conical;  no  barbels.    Sixtj- 
iini'  genera  and  476  species  arc  known,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

2.  Palceont.:  Several  genera  have  been  recognized 
in  tin-  KiM-i-ne   of   Monte   Bolca.    (PEHCA,   PAKA- 

PERCA.J 

p8r  9l-form,  adj.  [PERCIFORMES.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  perch  ;  specif.,  belonging  to  the  division 
Perclformee  (q.  v.). 


6611,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin.     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pfc  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.       tion,     -sion  "  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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p8r  c5p  si  da,  t.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  /»-rmp*(i«); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  stitf.  -id<x.\ 

li-hthy.:  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.  v.),  with  a 
single  genns,  Percopsis  (q.  v.). 

per  c6p  -sis,  «.  [Gr.  pertc  =  a  perch,  and  o;M« 
—  outward  appearance.) 

Ichtht/.:  l'>i •<•< )/>«/«  uHttittu*.  the  solo  species  of 
the  genus  and  family,  from  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
northern  1'nited  States.  It  has  the  month  and 
scales  of  a  Porcoid,  and  the  general  characters  of 
the  Salmouida?. 

per  cv.  la$ed,  a.  [A  corruption  of  portcullited 
(q.  v.).J 

Her.:  Latticed  (q.  v.). 

per  cunc  -t8r-I-lf ,  adv.  [Pref.  per-  (intens.); 
Lat.  cunctor=to  delay,  and  Eng.  adv.  suff.  -ily.\ 
Lazily,  dilatorily.  (Adanu:  Workt,  ii.  46.) 

pSr-cttr'-rant,  a.  [Lat.  percurrent,  pr.  par.  of 
pcrcurro=to  run  through :  per=through,  and  curro 
=  t«  run.]  Running  through  from  top  to  bottom. 
Obsolete,  except  in  botany. 

tpSr-cOr  s8r-j^,  adj.  [Pref.  per-,  and  English 
curtory  (q.  y.).]  Cursory,  slight,  not  minute;  run- 
ning over  slightly  or  cursorily. 

per  cuss  ,  t'.  t.  [Lat.  percuttut,  pa.  par.  of  per- 
cutio=tt>  strike  violently,  or  through  and  through: 
per  =  through,  and  quatiii  (in  comp.  -ratio)  =  to 
shake.]  To  strike  against  forcibly ;  to  strike  upon ; 
to  come  in  collision  with. 

p8r-CU8  -Sl&n  (SB  as  sh),  nulnt.  [Lat.  prrcuuio, 
from  perctutsus.  pa.  par.  of  p*rcu//o=to  strike  vio- 
lently [PERCtssl;  Fr.  peiTiM«io;i  =  Sp.  pt-rcmion ; 
Ital.  percustione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  striking  one  body  against  another 
with   some   violence;  forcible   collision,  specially 
such  as  gives  a  sound  or  report. 

2.  The  state  of  being  struck  forcibly  together; 
the  shock  produced  by  a  forcible  collision  of  two 
bodies. 

3.  The  effect  or  impression  of  the  sound  of  a  col- 
lision on  the  ear. 

"  The  thunder-like  percutHton  of  thy  sounds." 

I  ";-/"/<l;m.«,  i.  4. 


perciformes 

p*r  9!  form    «s,  «.p'.    [Lat.  ;>«rca  (q.  v.),  and 

/(/rum  B  -lial»e.  | 

It-tttht/.:  A  di\i-ioii  nf  Acant  liopterygii  (q.  v.). 
Jfani\  i'ie-.-1-d;  dor.-al  tin  or  llus  oc- 

MBjriDirgTeatar  portion  of  the  back;  spinous  dor- 
saf  well  developed;  vcntrals  thoracic,  with  one 
jpine,  and  with  four  or  live  rays.  There  are  ton 
families:  IVreidn-.  Siiianiipennc-.  Mullida?,  Spa- 
ridv,  Hoplogna thid<9.  (  irrhUidn.  Scorpnnidte.  Nan- 
didn-,  PolycentridH'.  and  TeuthidiB.  (Gvnther.) 

p8r-?lp  Tense,  p8r  clp  l-en-s?,  tubtt.  [Eng. 
perciittt  ml  i :  .., -ry.)  The  act,  power,  or  faculty 
of  perceiving;  t  ho  quality  or  state  of  being  percipi- 
ent ;  perception. 

p8r  clp  I  ent,  a.  A  ».  [Lnt.percipieiw,  pr.  par. 
of  pcrcipto=to  perceive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  At  adj.:  Perceiving;  having  the  power  or  fac- 
ulty  of  perception. 

"Pain  as  a  positive  evil  which  every  percipient  being 
moat  be  deiiroiuof  escaping."—  Anecdote*  o/  ttisnop  Vat- 
ton,  I.  US. 

B.  At  tubtt. :  One  who  has  the  power  or  faculty  of 
perception;  a  |H*rripicut  being. 

"Another sense,  that  of  sight,  which  shall  disclose  to 
tb*  percipient  a  new  world." — I'aley:  \ut.  Ttttot.,  ch.  xxiii. 

p8r    Jls,  «.    [fir.  pertw=a  perch.] 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  Trachinina.  (q.  v.l.  Body 
cylindrical,  with  small  ctenoid  ^cal'-.-;  dorsal  fins 
more  or  lesscontinuous.  Fifteen  speciesare  known ; 
they  are  small,  but  prettily-colored  shore  fishes, 
from  the  Indo-Pacific. 

per  Cl6se,«.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.per=thoroughly, 
and  clauttu*,  pa.  par.  of  c/*n«/(»  — to  shut.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  conclusion,  an  end,  a  termination. 

"  By  the  prrelntt  of  the  same  vers«,  vagabond  is  under- 
stood for  such  an  one  as  traveleth  in  fear  of  revenge- 
Bent."—  Buleiok. 

2.  A  place  inclosed,  shut  in,  or  secluded. 

"The  other  englysahemen  were  on  the  felde,  and  the 
constable  styll  in  his  perclote."— Herners:  Froissart;  CVxm- 
Vftr,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cccvi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art-It.:  An  iuclosnre,  a  railing,  a  screen,  some- 
times used  to  protect  a  tomb,  or  to  separate  a 
chattel  from  the  main  body  of  the  church  ;  the  para- 
pet round  it  gallery ;  the  raised  back  to  a  bench  or 
•eat  of  carved  timber-work.    [PARCLOSE.] 

2.  Her.:  The  lower  part  of  the  garter  with  the 
buckle,  &c.    Also  called  the  Demi-garter. 

*p8re  nop  t8r-fis,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pcrknop- 
feru*=duaky-winged :  perknot  -  dark -colored,  and 
pteron  =  n  wing.] 

Ornith. :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  genus  Neophron 
(q.  v.). 

p8r   cold,  a.  &  i.    [Lat.  p«rc(a) ;  suff.  -oid.] 

A.  At  adjective:  Belonging  to  the  family  Pcrcida? 
(q.  v.). 

"To  complete  the  list  of  Percotd  genera,  we  have  to 
mention  the  following."— fiuntHer.  Studi  of  Fitket,  p.  397. 

B.  At  tubtt.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Per- 
cid»  (q.  v.). 

"Foastl  Perfoiftg  abound  in  aome  formations." — (7un- 
liter:  Study  of  ritllet,  |>.  375. 

p8r  c«  -de  «,  i.  pi.   (N.  L.] 

ZiM.:  [PERCIFORMES.] 

p8r  -eft-late,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Lat.  prrcolatut,  pa.  par. 
•fp«rco/o=to  strain  through  a  sieve :  pcr= through, 
and  co(o=to  filter;  co(um  =  a  filter.] 

•A.  Tram.:  To  strain;  to  cause  to  pass  through 
small  or  tine  interstices,  as  of  a  filter:  to  filter. 
(Lit.  <tflg.) 

"The  evidences  of  fact  are  percolated  through  a  vast 
period  of  ages."— //'if'  Urla.  of  Mankind,  p.  129. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  pass  through  small  or  fine  inter- 

,  to  filter. 

"Through  these  tbviues  the  juices  freely  percolate."— 
U'n/rry-  Botan  »,  H  663 

p8r  c6  la  tlon,  «.  I  Lat.  prrcolatio,  from  perco- 
Intuit,  pa.  par.  of  /»-rcoio=to  filter  through.]  [PER- 
IOI.ATK.  1  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  percolating, 
•training,  or  tilterini; ;  the  act  of  passing  through 
•mall  or  fine  inter-t  ICI-H,  as  of  a  filter. 

p8r  eft  Ii  t8r,  «.  1  Kng.  percolat(t) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  filters;  a  filter.  Specif.,  a 
French  coffee-pot,  in  which  tli"  lx>iling  water  is 
filtered  through  the  ground  coffee. 

•per  col  lice,  ».    I  PORTCULLIS.] 

p8r  c6  mor  phe,  «.;>/.  I  N.  L.,  from  Lat.perca 
=  porch  ;  and  dr.  tnorphf—lttrm.  \ 

y.ititl. :  \  family  of  fishes  including  the  perches 
and  kindred  kind-. 

p8rc  5ph  -Is,  «.  [Gr.  perk£=a  perch;  and  ophit 
=a  sorjM-nt.] 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  Trachinina  (q.  v.),  with  the 
characters  of  the  group,  from  the  coast  of  soul  hem 
Brazil. 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pdt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rale,     fall;     try      Syrian,      as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


•4.  A  stroke.    (Bacon:  Entity* ;  Of  Envie.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Medicine: 

(1)  A  method  of  physical  examination,  performed 
by  gently  striking  some  part  of  the  body— especially 
the  chest  or  the  abdomen — with  the  fingers  or  an 
Instrument,  to  ascertain    its  healthy  or  diseased 
condition.    Piorry  advocated  mediate  percussion ; 
that  is,  with  a  solid  body  which  was  a  good  con- 
ductor of  sound  interposed  between  the  hand  of  the 
examiner  and  the  part  explored.    [PLEUMETEB.] 

(2)  Shampooing,  massage  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mutic:   An  ingenious  contrivance  whereby  a 
hammer  strikes  the  tongue  of  a  reed  and  sets  it  in 
motion  simultaneously  with  the  admission  of  air 
from  the  wind  chest,  thus  securing  the  rapid  speech 
of  the  reed.    Wore  it  not  for  the  percussion,  the 
reed  would  be  only  gradually  set  in  motion  by  the 
admission  of   the  current  of  air,  and  the  sound 
would  not  instantly  follow  the  striking  of  the  key. 
It  is  commonly  used  in  cabinet  organs,  but  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  largest  reeds  of  a  church  organ. 

IT  (1)  Center  of  ptrcvaion :  [CENTER.] 

(2)  Instrument!  of  percuaion:  [INSTRUMENT,  «., 
II.  2.] 

(3)  Percuttion  of  a  ditcord : 

Miuic:  The  striking  of  a  discord,  which  takes 
place  after  its  preparation,  and  which  is  followed 
by  its  resolution. 

percussion-bullet,  *. 

Mil. :  A  bulletcontaining  an  explosive  substance ; 
an  explosive  bullet. 

percussion-cap, «.   [CAP  (1), «.,  II.  1  (b).] 

percussion-fuse,  «.  A  fuse  sot  in  a  projectile, 
and  fired  by  concussion  when  the  projectile  strikes 
the  object. 

percussion-grinder,  «.  A  machine  for  crushing 
quartz  or  other  hard  material  by  a  combined  rub- 
bing and  pounding  process. 

percussion-lock,  «. 

l''irtiiriiin :  A  form  of  gim-lock  in  which  the  cock 
or  hammer  strikes  a  fulminate  to  explode  the 
charge. 

percussion-match,  ».  A  match  which  is  ignited 
by  percussion. 

percussion-powder,  «.  An  explosive  ignited  by 
percussion.  [FULMINATE.] 

percussion-sieve,  t. 

Uetall.:  An  apparatus  for  sorting  ores,  princi- 
pally those  of  lead. 

percussion-stop,  *. 

JfiuiV:  A  -top  to  the  organ,  which  renders  the 
touch  like  that  of  the  pianoforte. 


perdu 

percussion-table, ». 

Mi-lull.:  A  form  of  orensepurating  apparatn,  ,;m- 
-i-tinnof  a  -liulitly  .-loping  table  on  which  -tumped 
ore  or  ini'talJiferon-  sand  i-  placed  to  l>e  sorieil  by 
gravity.  A  stream  of  water  i.-  directed  over  tlmore, 
and  the  table  is  subjected  to  concussion  at  inter- 
val-. 

p8r  CUS -sive,  ii.  [Fr.  percutaif.  from  Lat.i'rr- 
I-MHIII*.  pn.  par.  of  pfrcuti»  =  t<>  percuss  (q.  v.l  ;  Hal. 
percum'uo.J  Striking,  percutient. 

per  cu  ti  ent  ti  as  Shi),  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  pcrctt- 
/.'i  us,  pr.  par.  of  percu<i'o=to  percuss  (q.  v.).] 

A.  At  adj.:  Striking;  having  the  power  or  quality 
of  .strikiug;  percussive. 

B.  -4»  mbtt. :  That  which  strikes  or  has  the  power 
of  striking. 

pSr  -cjf-llte,  K.  [After  the  metallurgist;  Dr.  John 
Percy,  who  analyzed  it,  and  Or.  lithot=9.  stone.  ] 

Min.:  An  isomotrio  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
cubes,  and  massive.  Hardnesses ;  color  and  streak, 
sky-blue.  Composition:  An  oxychlorido  of  load 
and  copper,  with  some  water,  the  suggested  form- 
ula being  (Pb01+PbO)-HCuCl+OuO)+aq.  lJ"t'l 
recently,  represented  by  one  specimen  of  unknown 
locality  in  the  British  Museum  collection ;  now 
found  at  the  copper-mines  of  Namaqualand,  South 
Africa. 

tp8r-dl$ -I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Latin  perdU,  genit.  per- 
dt'c(w) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idtx.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Rasores  (q.  v.),  embracing 
the  Partridges  and  Quails,  now  replaced  by  the 
Perdicins?  (q.  v.). 

pSr  dl-cl -nsa,  «.  pi.  [Latin  perdir,  genit.  per- 
dic(it) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -intr.l 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Tetraonidte  (q.  v.).  The 
logs  are  bare  and  the  nostrils  naked,  with  a  small 
horny  skin  on  the  upper  margin.  The  genera  are 
numerous,  and  almost  world-wide  in  distribution, 
being  absent  only  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 

pSr'-dl-clne,  a.    [Gr.  perdu-  =  a  partridge,  and 

ZuOI.:  Of  or  relating  to  the  family  of  partridges 
or  Perdicidce. 

pSr-dle',  adv.  [French  pardieu.]  The  same  as 
PABDE  (q.  v.). 

"  Not  to  move  on,  perdtt,  la  all  they  can." 

Thumton:  Cattle  of  IndolcHoe,  i.  2L 

p8r  -dl-fo"ll,  «.  [Lat.  perdo=to  lose,  nnd  folium 
=a  leaf.]  A  plant  which  periodically  losesordrops 
its  loaves;  a  deciduous  plant;  opposed  to  an  ever- 
green. 

"The  passion-Bower  of  America  and  the  juHinine  of 
Malabar,  which  are  evergreena  in  their  native  climate*, 
become  prnttfoil*  when  transplanted  into  Britain." — J. 
Barton.  ( Webster. ) 

j>8r  dl  tion,  *per-di-ci  on,  *per-dl-cl-onn.  t. 
[Fr.  perdition,  from  Lat.  perditioncm,  accus.  of 
per<Mio=destruction,  from  perdiru*,  pa.  par.  of 
perdu  =  to  lose  utterly,  to  destroy,  from  per  = 
through,  and  d«=to  give ;  Sp.  perdtcion;  Ital.  per- 
dizione.  ] 

1.  Utter  destruction;  entire  ruin. 
"Importingthemerejxrd/ffun  of  the  Tnrklah  fleet."— 

Shakrsii.:    llllt.il-,.  ii.   2. 

2.  Specif. :  The  utter  loss  of  the  soul,  or  of  final 
happiness  in  a  future  state;  eternal  death,  future 
misery. 

"  If  one  U  doomed  to  life,  and  another  to  ptrdttion,  we 
are  not  born  that  we  may  be  judged,  but  we  are  judged 
before  we  are  born."— Jartin,  Di».  2. 

*3.  Loss. 

"With  the  penllclon  of  theyr  treasure  that  the!  love."— 
Oolden  Bake,  let.  2. 

•4.  The  cause  of  ruin  or  destruction. 

"  Thou  lewd  perdition  of  the  Latin  name!" 

liinrt:   Lucan,  I.  M. 

p8r-dl  -tion-»-ble,  a.     [Eng.  perdition  -able.) 
Fit  for  or  worthy  of  perdition. 
p?r  -dlx,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  perdU=&  partridge.] 

1.  Orniih.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Pcrdiciuae  (q.  v.).    Bill  short  or  moderate,  vaulted, 
with  tip  or  upper  mandible  often  produced  l>eyond 
lower.    Nostrils  basal,  partly  covered  above  by  a 
vaulted  naked   membrane.    Region  near  the  eyes 
naked,    papillose.     Tarsi   moderate   or   somewhat 
long,  robust,  covered  in  front  with  a  double  row  of 

M.  Anterior  toes  joined  at  the  baso  by  mem- 
brane. Tail  mostly  rounded,  short,  with  fourteen  or 
eighteen  feather-.  \V  ings  short,  wit  Ii  fourth  i|iull 
mostly  (more  rarely  third,  or  second  and  third; 
longest  of  all.  Wallace  estimates  the  number  of 
species  at  three. 

2.  PalBOnt. :  [PAL-BOPERDIX.] 


p8r-dfi  ,  *p8r-dne',  a.  &  t.    [French  perdu,  fem. 

f  rilue,  ] 

OMtroy. 


prrilue,  pa',  par.  of  perdre  (Lat.  perdo)=to  lose,  to 
oy.l 


perduellion 


3063 


perfect 


A. 

1.  Lost  to  sight,  hidden,  concealed,  in  ambush. 
(Generally  with  the  verb  to  li< .  i 

"Sparks  lying  perdue  for  a  prey." — Smith:  Liri-*  »f  High" 
vnifincn,  ii.  879. 

2.  Lost  in  character;  abandoned,  reckless,  des- 
perate. 

"  A  pentue  captain 
Full  of  my  father's  danger." 

Beaum.  it  Flet.:  Lnt/'il  .'•Vyv',  i    1. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  is  placed  on  the  watch  or  in  ambush. 

"  As  for  perdue* — 

Some  choice  souM'd  fish  brought  couchant  in  a  dish  .  .  . 
Shows  how  they  lie  i'  th*  neld.*' 

(.'(trlierii/lit:  The  Oii/i»mn/,  Ii.  1. 

2.  A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope  [Fr.  te/i  enfant 
perdu]  ;  hence,  one  in  a  desperate  e;i-r. 

"To  watch,  poor  ;>*•/••/», 
With  this- thin  helm."        S/int<-.*j>. .   Lear,  iv.  7. 

p8r-du-8l-ll-8n,  «.  [Lat.  perduellin,  f  mm  p<-r- 
ducll<8=an  enemy  carrying  on  war:  ;>rr=  through, 
and  il Ki-lld m.  orig.  form  of  o««t«ii=wnr.  ] 

Civil  Law:  Treason  (q.  v.). 

*p6r  du  lOUS,  ,i.  (Latin  p<-i-./o=to  lose,  to  de- 
stroy.] Lost ;  thrown  away.  [PERDITION.] 

"There  may  be  some  wandering  itrtttiiluit*  wishes  of 
known  impossibilities." — Bramhall. 

»p8r  dUr  a  bll -1-ty,  ».  [PERDURABLE.!  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  perdurable;  durableness, 

la>t  tngness. 

p8r  dtir  -a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  perciim>=to 
last:  pi-*-  — through,  and  dura—  to  last;  Sp.  pcrdur- 
ulili-:  Ital. perdurabile.]  Very  lasting,  durable,  or 
continuing ;  everlasting. 

"The  love  of  God,  and  the  desiring  of  the  joye  perdur. 
oh/*-." — Chaucer:  l*ersones  Title. 

p8r  dy.  ra  bly\  ailr.  [Eng.  perdurab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  perdurable  manner;  durably;  lastingly. 

"Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  prrdiiritbly  lined?" 

NhiikeHii.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*p8r-dUr  anfe,  *per-dur  aunce,  *p8r-dtir-a  - 
tion,  «.  [Latin  p<-rdim>=to  last,]  Long  contin- 
uance ;  durable-ness.  [PERDURABLE.] 

"  Farre  above  the  uerduraunce  of  heavens." 

Fisher:  Seven  Psalms,  Pa.  cuxiv.,  pt.  2. 

*p8r-dttre  ,  r.  i.  [Lat.  perduro.]  To  last  for  a 
long  time ;  to  bo  perdurable. 

*p8r-dy  ,  adv.   [PERDIE.] 
*pere,  i'.  i.    [.\PPEAB.]    Toappear. 
"The  goste  muste  pere  ageyne."— .V.  S.  Cantab.  Fr.,  ii. 
88,  fo.  82. 

•pe're,  s.    (PEER,*.]    An  equal ;  a  peer. 
"  In  the  world  was  non  her  pere." 

Romance  of  Athelston. 

*p8r-8  -gal.  *p8r  8  -gall,  *par-  in  galle, ».  4  s. 
[Pref.per-,  and  Fr.  £aal=equal  (q.  v.).] 

A.  At  adj. :  Equal  in  all  points  or  respects. 

"  Whilom  thou  wuaperegal  to  the  best." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar  i  August. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  equal. 

"  Whan  stronge  doth  mete  with  his  peregalt." 

I-yitgate:  Siege  ofTrvy  (IKS),  sig.  P.  v. 

*p8r  S  grate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  pereger  (genU.peregri 
=one  who  is  on  a  journey;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  To 
traverse. 

"He  had  peregrated   all  the  world."— I'dall:  Erasmus, 

«)/>«.,  p.  297. 

p8r  -6-grIn  ate,  c.  i.  [Lat.  peregrinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  p«regrnior=to  travel  m  foreign  parts,  from  pere- 

1.  To  travel  from  place  to  place,  or  from  one 
country  to  another* 

2.  To  live  in  foreign  countries. 

p8r -S-grln-ate,  n.  [PEKEORIXATE,  r.]  Foreign  ; 
having  traveled;    foreign    in  nature  or  manners. 
Love's  Labors  Lost, 


per-8-grIn  a  -tion,  *per-e-grin-a-ci-on,s!(6«f. 
[Fr.,  from  Lat.  peregrtnorionem,  accus.  of  pvre- 
!irinatio=i\  traveling  about,  tromnertgrinatva,  pa. 

[PIL- 


par. of  pereffrtm>r=to  peregrinate  (q.  v.).J 
GRIM.] 


pSr  e-(trlne,  'per  e  grin,  «.*».    [French  pfrf-      peremptory -mandamus,  s.    [MANDAMUS.] 
i.li-iii.  from  Lat.  ix'i-earnn«i=foreign,  frompere0re  =        peremptory-paper  s. 
abroad;  Sp.  &  ftal.  peregrino.)  ,,„,..    v ,r,  ;„,,„.,.  containillg  a  UH,  of  all 

*A.  As  adj.:  Foreign;  not  native;  extrinsic;  do-    motions,  Ac.,  which  are'!.,  he  dUposodof  before  any 
rived  from  external  sources.  other  Im-ine-- .     i  ll';/.i.-fini.) 

peremptory-pleas,  s.  pi. 

Lam:  Pleas  which  are  founded  on   -amie  multi-i- 
lending  to  impeach  the  right  of  action  itself, 
peremptory-writ,  ». 


"The  received  opinion,  that  putrifaction  ii»  cautwd  by 
cold  or  }H-rr<irhn-  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but  nuga- 
tion."— Bac<iu:  \nt.  Hist.,  Si  836. 

fi. 


to  prosecute 

p8-rSn 


ma,  subst.    [fir.  ptv«  =  a  pouch,  and 


As  ttHbiit. :  A  peregrine  falcon. 
"Still  won  the  girlonds  from  the  pfrr-jrin." 

ISi-oirHf;  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  23.  Kngluti  Lair:    A  species  of  original  writ  which 

peregrine-falcon,  s.    [FALCON.]  directs  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to  appear 

*p8r-S  grin   l-V),s.    [Yr.pi'ifgrinitf, .from  Lat.    {hoopla  inHff  ai^e^thV'sherif/secaritr  effectually 
perefltrtnttolow,  accus.  of  petvfinnitas,  from  pen-    to  prosecute  his  claim, 
f/r;  n  us  =  foreign ;    hp.    peregrnndad ;    Ital.    pere- 
ijriniti'i.  | 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foreign  or  strange ; 
foreignness,  strangeness. 

"  These  people  .  .  .  may  have  something  of  a  pere- 
grintty  in  their  dialect." — Johnson  in  Boswelli  Tour  to  the 
llrbrides  (ed.  2d),  p.  140. 

2.  Travel,  wandering. 

"A  new  removal,  what  we  may  call  his  third  peregrinity, 
had  to  be  decided  on."—  Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  vi. 

p8r  6  grl  -nous,  a.    [Lat.  per«<7n'nu«=foreign.] 

Hot.:  Wandering,  diffuse.    (Paxton.) 

pS-reir  -Ine,  ».    [Braz.  Percir(a) ;  -ine.) 

rli, -in.:  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  bark  of  Pao 

Pereira  (r(iHe«wi  inrdita),  an  arxxsyanceous  tree    faiiur^ throughout" the  year:  lastinR. 
growing   in   the   Brazilian   forests.     It  possesses 


engrhymn-  an  infusion.) 

Rot.:  The  amylaceous  granules  of  a  plant  tissue. 

*pSr-8n  dttre  ,  r.  i.  [Prcf.  per-,  and  Eng.  endure 
(q.  v.).]  To  last  forever  or  for  a  long  time. 

*pS-r6n  -nate,  v.  t.  [Cf.  perennial.]  To  con- 
tinue, to  prolong,  to  renew. 

pe  ren  nl  al,  «.  &  s.  [Lat.  pemim(»)=lasting, 
from  per=throngh,  and  onn««=a  year;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -al;  O.  Fr.pereiine;  Ital.pcrenne;  Sp.  peremic, 
perennal.  \ 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lasting   or  continuing  without  cessation  or 


'The  nature  of  Itswellssuppliedbyjwfnii/al  sources." 
— Eustace:  Italy,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Continuing  without  stop  or  intermission;  un- 
ceasing, perpetual. 

"The  perennial  existence  of  bodien  incorporate." — 
Burke:  Frem-h  Revolution. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  (See  extract.) 

*  Perennial  plant«  are  such  whose  roots  will  abide  many- 
years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaven  in  winter  or  not." 
— Milter:  Oardenei-s'  Dictionary. 

2.  (Of  a  leaf):  Evergreen.    (Mirbel.) 
B.  As  substantive: 

\.  Lit.&Bot.:  A  plant  that  continues  for  many 

IF  A  plant,  as  a  rule,  exhausts  itself  by  the  effort 
of  flowering,  but  trees  and  shrubs  do  not  flower  tijl 
.    they  have  acquired  strength  enough  to  bear  this 
p8r -Smp-t5r-My,  arff.    (Eng.  peremptory:  -ly.]    strain.     They  are  perennials,  continuing  to  exist. 
In  a  peremptory  manner ;  absolutely,  positively ;  in    though  they  flower  every  year, 
a  manner  precluding  or  not  admitting  of  question       2.  Fig. :  Anything  that  is  lasting  or  enduring. 

0r"HeeSltat!°n' somewhat  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  p8  r8n -nl-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  perennial;  -ly.J 
make  another."— Castell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  zi.,  p.  In  a  perennial  manner;  so  as  to  be  perennial  or 
335.  lasting;  continually,  unceasingly. 

p8r -6mp-t5r-I-n8ss,  «i<6«f.    fEng.  peremptory;  p6-r6n-nl-braft  Chi  a  -ta,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  prnnnls 

•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  peremptory  ;  =enduring,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.  v.).J 

absolute  decision ;  dogmatism,  positiveness.  ZoOl.:  Agroupof  the  sub-order  Ichthyoideafq.v.). 

"  Percmptorlness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a  magisterial-  There  are  two  families,  Sirenidie  and   Proteidn-; 

nesain  matMrs  of  opinion:  the  other  a  positirenesa  in  sometimes  a  third,  Menobranchidie,  is  doubtfully 

relating  matters  of  fact."  -Gar.  of  the  Tongue.  added.    They  have  long  bodies,  short  limbs,  the 


febrifugal  properties.    (H'atts.) 

•per  el, ».    [PEKIL.] 

•pere  les,  «.    [PEERLESS.] 

p8-r811e',  s.    [PERELLA.] 

*per-el-ous,  *per-e  louse,  n.    [PERILOUS.] 

per  Sm.pt ,  v.  t.  [Latin  peremptus,  pa.  par.  of 
peremo,  periaio=to  destroy:  per=thoroughly,  and 
e»io=to  take  away.] 

Law:  To  kill,  to  crush,  to  destroy,  to  quash. 

"  Nor  is  It  any  objection,  that  the  cause  of  appeal  is  per- 
empted  by  the  desertion  of  an  appeal."—  Ayliffr:  I'arrrgon. 

*p8r-8mp  -tion  (p  silent),  «.  [Lat.  peremptio, 
from  peremptus ;  Fr.  ptremption.]  [PEBEMPT.J 

Law:  A  crushing,  a  quashing. 

"Thitiperemption  of  instance  was  introduced  in  favor 
of  the  publick,  lest  suits  should  be  rendered  perpetual.'' 
— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 


[PERENNI- 


foTt.peremptorio.]   [PEREMPT.]  PS  rSn-nl-bian  -chl-ate,  adj.  &  «. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  BRANCHIATA.J 

1.  Precluding   or    not    admitting    of    question,       A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  branchi«B  or  gills  perma- 
exppstulation,   or   hesitation;  absolute,  positive,    uent;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Perennibranchiatn. 

B.  .\.«  s'ltixf.:  Any  individual  amphibian  of  the 
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decisive,  conclusive. 

"That  challenge  did  too  peremptory  seeme." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  16. 

2.  Expressive  of  positiveness  or  absolute  decision. 
"She  desired  me  to  sit  still,  quite  in  her  old  peremptory 

tone." — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxL 

3.  Fully  resolved ;  determined,  resolute. 

"  To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 
Kxcuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory.11 

>ii,iki-sp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 


section  Perennibranchiata  (q.  v.). 

*p8-r8n  -nl-tjf,  svbst.  [Fr.perenniU,  from  Lat. 
perennitateni ,  accus.  of  perennitas,  tromperennis— 
lasting,  perennial  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  perennial ;  an  enduring  or  lasting  throughout; 
the  year  without  ceasing  i  perpetuity. 


tp8r-8r-ra'-tlon,  «.    [Latin  pererrattu,  pa.  par. 
of  pererro  =  to  wander  over   or    through :   />rr  — 
through,    and   erro  =  to  wander.]     A   wandering, 
4.  Positive  in  opinion  or  judgment ;  dogmatical.    ;ambfillg>  "r  straying  in  various  places. 
II.  Law :  Final,  determinate ;    as,  a  peremptory       .,  T  d     ir  dB  M  in  B  perpetaai  pererration." -Bp. 

action  or  exception ;  that  is,  one  which  can  neither    //„/;   EP  ii    dec  5 

be  renewed  nor  altered.  v«  r\".        1    ft      V  h  1      P'        k- 

peremptory-challenge,  s.  l~a'  *' 

Law:  A  privilege  allowed  in  some  of  the  states, 
whereby  the  defendant  challenges  or  objects  to  a 


got.  •  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pereskidm. 
he   fruit  of  Pereskia  aculeata,  the  gooseberry 


xhe 


1.  A  traveling  about ;  a  wandering  from  one  place    certain  number  of  a  panel  summoned  to  act  as    ghrab,  or  Barbadoes   gooseberry,  is 
to  another,  or  one  country  to  another.  jurymen,  for  which  objections  he  is  not  under  neccs-    piantis  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and 


"To  conceive  the  true  pleasure  of  pereurlnatioa."—    S'*J' to  give 

;/  ;rrii:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  t  peremptory-day, «. 


eaten, 
grows 


Tim 
the 


2.  A  living  or  sojourning  in  foreign  countries.  Knylifih  Line:  A  precise  time  when  a  business  by 

per-e-grln  a-t5r,  s.  [Lat..  from  verrgrinatut,  r«le  of  court  ought  to  1x3  spoken  to. 

pa.  par.ofperegri'nor.]   One  who  travels  or  sojourns  peremptory-defenses,  s.  pi. 

in  foreign  countries.  Scots  iatp  .  Positive  aUegations,  which  amount 

"He  mnkvs  himself  a  great  iirrrgrinator."— Casaubon:  to  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  opposite  party  to 

On  Credulity,  p.  (Mi.  take  action. 

1)611,    btfy;     pfiut,    Jdwl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     ghin, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-§lon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous, 


West  Indies.    The  leaves  of  P.   bleo,  the  Bleo  of 
New  Granada,  are  used  as  salad. 

p8-res  -kl-dse,  «.  pi.    (Mod.  Latin  pere*/. 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Hot. :  A  family  of  Cactaccw  (q.  v.). 

per  -f  Set,  *par  fit,  *par-fyt,  *par-nte,  *per- 
flt,  'per  flte,  n.  &  8.  [O.  Fr.  par-fit,  parfeit,  ,,.„- 
fatct  (Fr.  par/ail),  from  Lat.  per/ec(tw=comiili-t.  ; 

sini     a?;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  snos.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     deL 


perfect-cadence 

prop.  pa.  par.  of  /«?r/irio=to  do  thoroughly,  to  com- 
plete: pr  r-  through,  aud/n<'io=to  do  ;np.perfectu; 
\ta\.  perfetto ;  Port,  ferftito.} 

A.  -I*  "'/./• 

l.  llroiight  to  an  end,  consummation,  or  oomple- 

I  ion  ;  finished, complete  ;  furnished  completely  with 
all  it*  parts;  neither  defective  nor  redundant. 

'1.  Having  all  properties  or  qualit  ies  necessary  to 
its  nature  or  kind;  of  Ih"  l»-t.  highest,  or  most 
complete  kind  or  tvix-;  without  deficiency,  fault, or 
Flemish;  finished,  consummate ;  incapabloof  being 

improv  ,-,1  ii| 

"  Nor  wanting  in  the  brown  Octolier,  drawn. 
Mature  and  prefect,  from  hi*  dark  retreat." 

M»»M.HI-   Autumn.  620. 

•  '..  ( 'omplete  iu  moral  excellence ;  pure,  blameless. 
"  Be  ye.  therefore,  perfect,  even  nit  your  Father  which 

is  In  heaven  in  perfect." — Mutthctc  v.  48. 
4.  Kully  informed,  fully  skilled  or  accomplished, 

•  •Xpert. 

"That  pretty  Welsh 
I  am  too  perf.-ct  in." 

Khnkesp.,  Henry  If.,  ft.  I.,  lit  1. 

V..  Well-informed,  certain,  sure. 
"Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
I'hi.  deserts  of  Bohemia    " 

Miakesp..    Winter's  Tale,  111.  8. 

•  '•.  Sound,  unimpaired. 

"1  fear  I  am  not  perfect  in  my  mind." 

xhakesp.:  Lear,  Iv.  7. 

•7.  Haying  one'-  wish  or  wishes  satisfied ;  happy, 
contented. 

"  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness    .    .    .    we  should 
think  ourselves   for  ever  perfect."—  Snaketp.,  Tlmon   of 
Athens,  i.  2. 
*s.  Full,  ripe,  mature. 

"Sons  of.  perfect  age."—  Shakesp.  •  Lear.  1.  2. 
*9.  Right,  correct. 

"  Kichard  might  create  a  perfect  guess." 

Makesp.:  llenr,  IV.,  ft    II.,  111.  1. 

B.  At  fulntantive : 

(tram.:  The  perfect  tense  ((|.v.). 

perfect- cadence,  «. 

Mn.ii<     An    authentic    or  plagal   cadeuce.    [CA- 

III    M'K.I 

perfect-concord,  t. 

Mimic:  A  common  chord  in  its  origiual  position. 

perfect-consonance,  • 

Muni'-:  The  consonance  produced  by  the  inter- 
yals  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave. 

perfect- flower,  t. 

Hut. :  A  flower  having  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  and  one 
«>r  more  stamens  and  pistils. 

perfect-interval,  «. 

Mi'Htt-:  One  of  tho  purest  and  simplest  kinds  of 
intervals,  as  fourths  and  fifths  when  in  their  most 
consonant  forms.  (C.  11.  H.  furry,  in  t! rove.)  [Ix- 

TKRVAL.,  «.,  II.] 

erfect-nnmber,  *.  A  number  in  which  the  sum 
.fall  its  divisions  equals  the  number  itself ;  thus, 
6Uai>erfect  number,  since  1  ^i-1  3=6;  so  also  is  28. 

perfect-tense. «. 

drum.:  A  tense  which  expresses  au  action  com- 
pleted. 

•perfect-time, «. 

\ttuic  :  An  old  name  for  triple  time. 

perfect-trust, ». 

Law:  An  executed  trust. 

p8r  f8ct ,  p8r  -fSct,  'per  flt,  'per  fyght,  «•.  t. 

II  H'FEOT,0.  ] 

I.  To  finish  or  complete,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
wanting:  to  give  to  anything  all  that  is  requisite  to 
it-  nature  or  kind;  to  make  complete  or  consum- 
mate. 

"  Oar  knowledge,  wnich  U  here  tiogun, 
Hereafter  mast  be  perfect  ft  in  Mi-av'n." 

Hides:   Immortality,,' the  Soul,  m.  80. 

'J.  To  make  fully  skilled,  informed,  or  expert:  to 
instruct  fully. 

•Apollo, perfect  me  In  the  characters." 

<p.:  I'ericles,  ill.  2. 

•p8r-f8c  ta  tlou, ».  I  Eng.  /..  r/v.  .-,•  -„//„„.  |  The 
act  or  process  of  bringing  to  perfection;  the  state 
of  1 1' -i  UK  brought  to  perfection, 

p8r  f ;8ct  8r,  p8r  f 8ct  Sr,  »«/.-/.  I  Kng.  perfect, 
v.;  -•  r.\  One  who  makes  perfect ;  one  who  brings 
to  perfection. 

"[.'•oklng  up  unto  Jesn«.  the  captain  and  perfecter  of 
our  fnith."  —  Harrow:  Kermo'tH,  vol.  li..  ser.  81. 

P8r  f  8c '-tl,  t.  pi.    [Lnt.,  nom.  p,.  of  lu-rferttu.} 

( PBRTBOT,  a.] 

t'hurch  Hint.:  A  name  assumed  hv  the  stricter 
CatbarUt*.  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
They  professed  to  live  an  extremely  strict  life,  m 
j  in  it  at  ion  i,f  .I,--u-  aii'l  Hi-  «li-ri|,l'--. 
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•p8r-f  8c-tl  bll  -1  an,  «.  [  Elig.  perfectible  ;  -I'UM.] 
One  who  supports  or  hold*  the  doctrine  of  perfecti- 
bility. 

P8r  f  6c  Mb  -Il-Ist,  ««(•»(.  [Eng.  perfectibitUtu) ; 
•itt.] 

1.  Church  Hint,  (pi.):  A  generic  designation  for 
any  Christians  holding  the  doctrine  that  perfection 
is  attainable  iu  this  life.     This  doctrine  is  often 
supported  by  a  reference  to  1  Cor.  ii.  6;  but  there 
tho  perfect  are  those  admitted  to  the  highest  grace, 
the  Euchari.-t.    But  many  divines  have  held  that 
by  contemplation  and  devotion  the  soul  becomes  so 
united  to  I. oil  that  all  that  is  sinful  in  it  is  annihil- 
ateil.  ami  it  participates  in  the  divine  perfection. 
This  was  held  by  the  Multilists,  the  Jansenists,  the 
German  Mystics,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Eng- 
lish Methodists. 

"  Ptrfectibtlists  in  theory  are  very  often  Autinoniiaus 
iu  practice."— Blunt:  Viet.  Sects,  p.  422. 

2.  Hist,  (pi.):    Thesame  aslLLUMiNATI.S.    (q.v.) 
p8r  fSc  tl  bll -I-tf ,  ».    [Fr.  perfectibilitf,  from 

perfectible  =  perfectible  (q.v.) ;  Sp. perfectibilidad ; 
lta\.  perfectibility.]    Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
perfect;  tho  capacity  or  power  of   arriving  at  a 
state  of  perfection,  intellectually  or  morally. 
If  Doctrine  of  perfectibility:    [PERFECTIBILIST.] 
p8r  f§Ct   I-ble,  a.    [Fr.]    Capable  of  becoming 
or  of  being  made  perfect,  intellectually  or  morally. 
pSr-f  Set-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [PERFECT,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  A*  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  Attsubattintire : 

1.  Ord.  IMIUJ.:  The  act  or  process  of  bringing  to 
perfection  or  completion. 

2.  Print.:  Printing  the  second  side  of  a  sheet, 
perfectlng-press, «. 

Print.:  A  press  in  which  the  paper  is  printed  on 
both  sides  before  its  delivery. 
p8r  f8c  tion,  *per- fee  cl-on,*per-fec  ci  oun. 

8.  \FT.perfectiiin,  from  Lat.  perfectionem.&cc.ot 
perfectw=a  completing;  from  perfectus;  Sp.  per- 
fecciim:  Ital.  perfezione.]  [PERFECT,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  orstateof  being  perfect;  a  state  of 
completeness  or  thoroughness,  in  which  nothing  is 
wanting  which   is  necessary  ;  perfect  skill,  develop- 
ment, or  excellence;  tho  highest  possible  stage  or 
degree  of  moral  or  other  excellence. 

"Perfect  happiness  .  .  .  results  from  infinite  per- 
fection."—Tlllotnon:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  78. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  perfect;  a  perfect 
being. 

"  That  will  confega  perfection  HO  could  err.'' 

-,-,/..,,,     Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  Ail  excellent  quality,  endowment,  or  acquire- 
ment. 

"Ye  wonder  how  thin  noble  daraozel) 
So  great  perfections  did  in  her  compile." 

Spenser:  F.  </..  III.  Tl.  1. 

4.  An  inherent   attribute  of   supreme  or  divine 
excellence. 

5.  Performance,  execution. 

"It  will  grow  to  a  moat  prosperous  perfect  ion." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  lii.  1. 

IT  To  perfection :  Completely;  in  the  highest,  full- 
est, or  most  perfect  degree ;  perfectly. 

"Canst  thou  lind  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  t" — 
Job  ii.  7. 

*p8r  f  8c  tion,  r.  t.  J  PERFECTION.*.]  To  make 
perfect ;  to  bring  to  perfection  ;  to  perfect.  (Foote : 
The  Oratori,  i.) 

p8r  f 8c  tlon  al,  ".  [English  perfection;  -al.] 
Made  perfect;  perfect. 

"Now  this  life  eternal  may  IM*  looked  upon  under  three 
considerations:  an  initial,  us  partial,  and  as perfeational." 
—Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  12. 

p8r-fic  tlon-ate,  r.  f.  [Eng.  perfection;  -ate.] 
To  make  perfect ;  to  perfect. 

"He  haa  founded  un  academy  for  the  progress  and  per- 
fecliomalinu  of  palutlng."--/>/-|Mni:  Art  of  I'a.lnttna,  g  24. 

*p8r-f 8c  tlon-a -tlon,  «.  [English  perfection; 
-ufitm.]  The  act  of  perfecting  or  making  perfect. 

*p8r  f8c  tlon-a  tor,  ».  [Eng.  perfectionat(e); 
•or.}  One  who  makes  perfect ;  a  perfecter. 

per  fee  tlon  Igm,  «.  [Eng.  perfect  ion:  -inn.] 
The  doctrino  or  teaching  of  the  Perfectionists 
(q.v.). 

P8r-f8c  tlon  1st,  «.  4  ».  [Eng.  /;.•,•/.•.•//<„, ;  ~i*t.1 

A.  At  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
sect  described  under  B.  2. 

"A.  Perfectionist  brother  in  Onelda."—//rj/irurf'i  Hij.,,, 
::e*  America  (ed.  Hlh),  p.  »8. 

B.  At  tulmttlnlife : 
Efclet.  <t  Church  History: 

I.  One  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  living 
without  sin  ;  a  perfectilnli-t. 

"Amongst  the  highest  puritan  prrfrctionitts,  you  shall 
find  p.Miplf,  of  fifty,  threescore  and  fourscore  yearn  old, 


perfidiously 


not  ablo  to  gin  that  account  of  their  faith,  which  ypa 
might  haveliad  heretofore  from  a  boy  of  uiae  or  ten.  — 
South:  Hermoim,  vol.  v.,  Her.  1 


He  professed  to  have  discovered  from  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  that  all  Christian  sects  were  in  spiritual 
darkness,  and  determined  to  establish  a  church 
of  his  own.  He  founded  a  community  at  Oueida, 
N.  Y.,  and  others  subsequently  at  Wallingford,  New 
Haven,  and  New  York,  in  order  to  carry  out  what 
he  asserted  to  bo  a  divinely  revealed  system  of 
society,  based  on  the  following  principles :  (1)  Rec- 
onciliation with  (iod ;  (2)  salvation  from  sin;  (3) 
brotherhood  of  man  ana  woman  ;  and  (4)  commu- 
nity of  labor,  and  of  its  fruits.  They  are  railed 
also  Bible  Communists  and  Free  Lovers.  [PR1N<  E- 

ITK8,  COMPLEX -MARRIAGE.] 

"A  Perfectionist  knows  no  law:  neitherthat  pronounced 
from  Sinai,  and  repeated  from  Uerizim,  nor  that  which 
is  administered  from  Washington  and  New  York."— Hep- 
irr,r(»i  Dlxon:  .Veur  America  (ed.  8th),  p.  368. 

tpSr  f  So  -tlon-mSnt, «.  [Eng.per/rcfion;  -menr.] 
The  state  of  being  perfect. 

p8r-f  get  Ive,  a.  [Eng.  perfect;  -tve.]  Tending 
or  conducing  to  make  perfect,  or  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion. (Followed  by  of.) 

"Consequently  the  pleasures  perfective  of  thoee  acts  are 
also  different. "—Berkeley:  Alclphron,  dial,  ii.,  8  14. 

pBr-fSct'-Ive-ly',  ndi:  [Eng.  perfective;  -ly.~\ 
Ina  perfective  manner;  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  to  perfection. 

"As  virtue  is  seated  fundamentally  In  the  intellect,  so 
perfeetlrely  in  the  fancy."—  Or«c.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  11., 

I'll     Vii. 

*p8r  f  8ct  Uss,  n.  [ Eng. perfect ;-lett.]  Fall- 
ing short  of  perfection.  (Sylvester,  day  7,  week  1, 
183.) 

p8r  -f6ct-l?,  *par  flt  ly,  per  flt-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
perfect;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  perfect  manner  or  degree;  with  or  to  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence ;  in  or  to  perfection. 

"  Know  that  thou  canst  know  nothing  perfectly." 

Varies:  Immortality  of  the  Sou/,  s.  89. 

2.  Exactly,  accurately. 

3.  Totally,  completely,  entirely,  altogether,  quite. 
p8r  -f8ct  n8ss,  s.     [Eng.  perfect;  •net*.'] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  perfect ;  perfection, 
completeness,  consummate  excellence. 

"How  then  can  mortal  tongue  hope  to  express 
The  image  of  such  endless  perfectnetts  f 

Spenser:  Hymn  on  Heavenly  Love. 

2.  Completion,  ripeness,  maturity. 

"  In  the  perfectnesti  of  time." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt   IL.iv.t. 

3.  Acquired  skill ;  dexterity. 

"  Is  thin  yourperfectnesst " 

Shakesp.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  T.  2. 

*p8r-f  er  -vld,  <i.  [Lat.  pcr/<Tt'i'du«=vory  fervid 
or  warm:  per-,  intens.,  nnd/erri'du»=fervid  (q.v.).] 
Very  fervid ;  very  heated,  hot,  ardent,  or  impas- 
sioned. 

"Of  course.  It  is  in  that  perfereid  volume."— Brit. 
Quart.  Heritor,  Ivli.  71. 

tpSr  f  8r-vld  I  tf ,  ».  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng./er- 
vidi^.J  Excessive  fervor. 

per  flc -lent  (C  as  8h),  a.  &«.  [Lat. perflcient. 
pr.  par.  of  perficio=to  do  completely,  to  perfect 
(q.  v.).] 

A  An  adj. :  Effectual,  performing,  cfflcient ;  ap- 
plied to  the  endower  of  a  charity. 

"The  perftclent  founderof  all  eleflmoHynary  ^founda- 
lions]."— Blackstone:  ContmrNf.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  14. 

B.  Annul*!.:  One  who  performs  or  carries  out  a 
eomplete  work ;  tho  founder  or  endower  of  a  charity. 

per  fid  i  ous,  a.  [Lat.  perfidiotut,  from  pa-- 
fidia  =  perfidy  (q.v.);  Ital.  4  Sp.  perfidioto;  Fr. 
ptrfide.] 

1.  Guilty  of  or  acting  with  perfidy ;  false  to  trn~t 
orconfidenco  reposed  j  acting  in  violation  of  good 
faith;  treacherous,  faithless,  deceitful,  false,  dis- 
honest. 

"Men  fear'd,  the  French  would  prove  perfidious" 
Hhakesp.:  Henry   I'm.  I.  2. 

2.  Uuilty  of  violated  allegiance;  as,  a  perfldioui 
citizen.  . 

3.  Expressive   of,  or  characterized    by,  perfidy, 
treachery,  or  breach  of  faith  ;  proceeding  or  re.-ult- 
ing  from  perfidy. 

"Thy  hapleascrew  Involv'd 

In  thin  perflalous  fraud."         Milton:  r.  I...  T.  880. 
p8r  fid    I  OuS  ly,   ««V.     |  Km:,   p'-rjidiiiu*;  -lu.\ 
In  .'i  perfidious  manner ;  with  violation  or  breach  m 
faitli  or  of  trust  or  confidence  revised  ;  treacher- 
ously, traitorou-ly. 

"Thou'st  broke prrfitlonslii  thj  imth." 

Hull-  .   lli,    1. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    b8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w9rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     cUre,     unite,     cur.     rOle,     fflll;     try,     Syrian,      te,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu      lew. 


perfidiousness 

p§r  fid  I  ous  ness,  *.  [Eng.  perfidious; -ness.! 
Tlio  quality  or  state  of  being  perfidious ;  jiprtMy, 
i  readier} •;  breach  of  faith,  trust  or  confidence  re- 

|>OSC'tI. 

"All  the  world  must  have  heard  of  his  infamous  perjury 

«nd    perfidiouanesH." — Clarendon:    Iteliiiioit    ami    Policy, 
..•Ii.  viii. 

per  -f l-Af ,  s.  [Fr.  perfldie,  from  Lat.  perflditi, 
from  ;>er/ia'iM=faithlesB,  going  away  from  one's 
faith  or  word:  per=away,  andyirfes=faith;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  perfldia.]  The  act  of  violating  faith,  trust,  or 
confidence  reposed ;  an  act  of  treachery ;  the  viola- 
tiou  i.f  a  promise,  vow,  or  allegiance;  breach  of 
fail  li ;  faithlessness;  want  of  good  faith;  perfldious- 

Ul'S.-. 

"Seldom,  indeed,  have  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
tyrants  produced  evils  greater."—  Macaulay:  JJlst.  Ena., 
ch.  xi. 

*per  -fit,  a.    [PERFECT.] 

*per  fix',  v.  t.  [Fret,  per-,  and  Eng.  fix.]  To  fix 
certainly;  to  appoint  or  ordain. 

*P§r  flxt',  a.  [Lat. perfixus,  pa.  par.  of  perfigu 
=  to  tix  securely:  per=through,  and  fitjo=\.o  fix.] 
Fixed,  appointed. 

"And  take  heed,  n»  you  are  gentlemen,  this  quarrel 
Sleep  till  the  hour  perflxt." 

Beaum.  <£•  FM.(  t):  Two  Xoble  Kinsmen,  iii.  7. 

*pSr  flxt  -iy,  adv.  [Eng.  perfixt  ; -l</.]  Exactly, 
definitely. 

*p8r  -flVble.  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  perfialiilis, 
from  per/to = to  blow  through.]  [PEBFLATE.J  That 
may  or  can  bo  blown  through. 

*per  flate  ,v.  t.  [Lat.per/tariw,  pa.  par.  otperflo, 
from  per  =  through,  and  yfo=to  blow.]  To  blow 
through, 

"If  uuatern  winds  did  perflate  our  climates  more  fre- 
quently, they  would  clarify  and  refresh  our  air." — tfar* 
reft:  On  Consumption. 

•pfir-fla  -tlon,  «.  [PERFLATE.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  blowing  through. 

11  M  iners,  by  perflatioits  with  large  bellowi*.  give  motion 
to  the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines." — Wood- 
tcorrf:  l)n  Fossils. 

per  f6 -II  ate,  tpSr  fo -11  at-gd,  a.  [Lat.  per 
=  through  ;  /oiium=a  leaf,  and  Eug.,  &c.,  suff.  -ate, 
-ated.] 

Hot.  (of  a.  stem) :  So  surrounded  by  the  cohering 
lobes  at  the  base  of  the  loaf  us  to  appear  as  if  it 
had  pierced  the  stem. 

per-f 5r-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  per/or- 
atun.  |  |  PERFORATE,  a.] 

1.  Zool,.  Perforate  Corals;    a    group  of   Madro- 
porarta  (q.  v.).  Tho  wallsof  thecorallum  are  reticu- 
late,  porous,  open.    Families,    Madroporidie    and 
Porilidw.  Genera  forty-two,  sub-genera  five.  Called 
also- 1'orosa  (q.  v.). 

2.  I'dlfeunt.:  From  the  Silurian  onward, 

*p§r  f  5r-&  -t8B,  «.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  perforates.] 
[  PEBPORATA.] 

Hut..  The  sixtieth  order  in  Linnwus'  Natural 
System.  Genera:  Hypericum,  Cistus,  and  Tele- 
phinm. 

pgr  -f6r-ate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [PERFORATE,  adj.  Fr. 
perfonr;  Sp.  &  Port.  perforar.J 

A.  Trans.:  To  bore  through;  to  pierco  through 
wit  h  a  pointed  or  sharp  instrument ;  to  make  a  hole 
or  holes  through  by  boring. 

"But  perforated  sore, 
And  drill1. 1  in  holes,  the  solid  ouk  is  found." 

Cotfper:  Task,  i.  25. 

B.  fntrans.:  To  pierce,  to  bore ;  to  make  or  drive 
a  hole  or  holes. 

per  f 6r  ate,  a.  [Lat.  perforatus,  pa.  par.  of 
pcr/i>ro=to  bore  through  :  pei-=through,  and/oro= 
to  bore.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bored  or  pierced  through  with  a 
hole  or  holes. 

"An  earthen  pot  perfoi\ite  at  the  bottom." — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  S.470. 

2.  Hat.:  Having  the  surface  pierced  with  holes 
or  irregular  spaces,  as  in  Hypericum. 

perforate-corals,  a.  pi.    [PERFORATA.] 

per  f  5r  at-ed,  jm.  pur.  or  a.  [PERFORATE,  v.J 
Tin'  same  as  PERFORATE,  a.  (q.  v.). 

perforated-file,  s.  A  file  for  sculptors'  use,  hav- 
ing openings  through  which  the  abraded  material 
is  allowed  to  i'.-rape. 

perforated-saw,  ».  A  saw  with  apertures  behind 
each  gam  of  the  teeth,  as  originally  made.  Th.  >r 
sen  r  TO  prevent  fractures  at  the  bases  of  the  tci-l  h, 
and  lessen  the  amount  of  filing  required,  becoming 
themselves  the  gums  after  each  renling. 

perforated-space,  s. 

Aaiit.  (pi.) ;  Two  spaces  in  the  cerebrum,  the 
anterior  perforated  space  or  spot  constituting  a 
depression  near  the  entrance  of  the  Sylviau  tisMirt' 
and  the  posterior,  forming  a  deep  fossa  between  the 
peduncles  at  the  base. 
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perforated-spot,  «. 

Anat. :  The  anterior  perforated  space. 

pSr  -f  8r-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PEEFORATE,  t'.J 

perforating-machlne,  s. 

t.  Mining:  [DIAMOND-DRILL.] 

2.  Paper:  A  machine  for  making  perforations  on 
paper,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  a  portion. 

3.  Teleg.:  A  machine  for  makiug  holes  in  paper 
for  messages  to  bo  sent  by  the  automatic  method. 

pSr-f8r-a'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  perforates,  pa.  par.  of 
pc r/oro= to  perforate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  perforation ;  Ital. 
perforazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho   act   of  perforating,   boring,   or  piercing 
through. 

2.  A  hole  bored;  a  hole  passing  through  or  into 
the  interior  of  any  substance,  whether  natural  or 
made  with  an  instrument, 

"  Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforation*,  at 
which  may  be  expressed  a  black  feculent  matter."— 
Browne.:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Pathol.:  Perforation  of  various  organs,  ns  of 
the  stomach,  the  intestines,  Ac.  The  latter  is  often 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  aggravated  cases 
of  typhoid  fever. 

pSr  -f  5r  &-tIve,  a.  [Eng.per/oraK?),'  •«*••]  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  quality  of  perforating  or  piercing. 

pSr  -f  5r  a  t8r,  «.  [Lat.,  from  perforatu*,  pa. 
par.  of  perforo  —  to  perforate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  perfora- 
teurj  One  who  or  that  which  perforatesor  pierces ; 
specif.,  a  cephalotomo  (q.  v.). 

pSr-fijrce1,  'par-force,  adv.  [Fr.  pur  (Latin 
per)  =  by,  and/orce=force.]  By  force,  violently;  of 
necessity. 

"He  would  have  taken  the  king  away  perforce, 
As  we  were  bringing  him  to  Killingworth." 

Murloice:  Edicard  II.,  v.  4. 

*p8r  f OT9e  ,  f.  (.  [PERFORCE,  adv.]  To  force,  to 
compel. 

"My  furious  force_their  force  jtrrfurced  to  yield." 
Mirror  for  Mauistrute*. 

pSr  form  ,  »  par  forme,  *par  fourme,  »par- 
fourn  en,  *per-forme,  *per-fourm  en,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  parfournir,  from  Fr.  pur  (  =  Lat.  per)  = 
thoroughly,  and/ounu'r=to  provide,  to  furnish.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  carry  through  ;  to  bring  to  completion  ;  to 
do,  to  execute,  to  accomplish. 

"Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  God  dili- 
gently."—! Esdrat  viii.  21. 

2.  To  carry  into  execution  ;  to  discharge ;  to  ful- 
fill :  to  act  up  to. 

"To  perform  your  father's  will."—  Shakenp.:  Merchant 
of  Venice.,  i.  2. 

3.  To  act,  to  play  ;  to  represent,  as  on  a  stage. 

"  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
Performed,  my  Ariel." — Shakegp.:  Tempest,  iii.  8. 

4.  To  play  or  execute  on  an  instrument ;   as,  to 
perform  a  piece  of  music. 

B.  Intrata. :  To  carry  out  or  complete  a  work ;  to 
act  a  part;  specif.,  to  act  a  part,  or  represent  a 
character  on  the  stage,  to  play  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment, &c. 

"What  miscarries 

Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man."—  Shakeitp. .-  Coriolunus,  i.  L 
pSr  form  -a-ble,  adj.     [Eng.   perform:    -uhie.] 
Capable  of  boingperformed,  done,  executed  or  ful- 
filled ;  practicable. 

"Several  actions  are  not  performable  without  them." — 
Browne:  I'ulaiir  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

p3r-form  -an9e,  *  per-form  -anc-?,  «.  [Eng. 
perform;  -ance.J 

1.  The  act  of  performing,  executing,  or  fulfilling; 
completion  or  execution  of  anything;  a  doing  or 
carrying  out  of  any  work,  plan,  &c. 

"Promises  are  not  binding  where  the  performance  is 
impossible."—  Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iii.,  pt.  1., 
ch.  v. 

2-  The  state  or  condition  of  being  performed. 

3.  That  which  is  performed,  done,  or  executed ;  a 
thing  done,  executed  or  carried  out ;  an  action,  a 
feat,  a  deed. 

"Ye  have  the  account 
Of  my  performance."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  S02. 

4.  A  literary  work,  composition,  or  production. 

5.  The  act  of  performing  or  executing  on  a  musi- 
cal instrument. 

5.  The  acting,  exhibition,  or  representation  of  a 
character  or  characters  on  a  stage ;  an  exhibition  of 
skill ;  an  entertainment  provided  at  a  place  of 
amusement ;  as,  the  performance  at  a  theater. 

P§r  form -er,  K.    [Eng.  perform;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  performs,  does,  or  executes  anything ; 
a  doer. 

"The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true 
and  exact  performer."— Sh<tk''*i>.:  .-!//'.«  IIV//.  iii.  IV 


,  a  per- 


perfusive 

2.  One  who  acts  a  part,  an  nctor;  one  who  plays 
upon  a  musical  instrument  :  one  who  shows  feat.-  ot 
skill  or  dexterity. 

"  Feversham  was  not  ashamed,  after  seeing  the  per- 
formance, to  send  the  wretched  performer  to  the  gal- 
lows."— Mactiutuy:  Hist.  Eiiy.,  ch.  v. 

p5r-form  Ing,  pr.  par. ,  a.  4  *.   [PERFORM.] 

A.  A»pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Accomplishing,  executing,  carrying  out. 

2.  Executing  performances  or  tricks;  as,  i 
forming  pony. 

0.  A»tubst,:  Performance,  execution. 

•p§r -frl  cate,  r.  (.  [Lat.  perfricatua,  pa.  par. 
of  perfrico,  from  per— thoroughly,  and  /rtco=to 
rub.]  To  rub  over.  (Bailey.} 

per  fam'-»-t5r-f ,  />.  [Eng.  perfum(e) ;  -atory.] 
That  which  yields  perfume. 

"\perfumatory  or  incense  altar." — r*e(gh:  Crit.  Sacra, 
p.  214.  (1650.) 

pSr -f  ame,  p8r-f  ftme1,  s.  [Fr.  parfume;  Sp. 
perfume.]  [PERFTME,  t'.] 

1.  A  substance  which  emits  a  scent  or  odor  pleas- 
ing to  the  sense  of  smell;   a  sweet-smelling  sub- 
stance. 

2.  The  odor  or  scent  emitted  from  sweet-smelling 
substances. 

"A  thousand  different  odors  meet 
And  mingle  in  iu  rare  perfume." 

Longfcltotc:  Golden  Legend,  i. 

pef-f  ume  ,  r.  t.  [Fr.  ptirfumer=to  perfume ;  lit* 
to  smoke  thoroughly:  pur  (Lat.  per)  =  through, 
thoroughly^  and  /«mer=to  smoke;  Sp.  perfumer.  1 
To  fill  or  impregnate  with  a  sweet  and  grateful 
odor;  to  scent.  [Fi'ME,  u.] 

"The  sea  air,  perfumed  by  the  odor  of  the  numerous 
laurels  that  flourished  along  the  coast."—  Eustace:  Italy, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

pSr-f  Qm'-§r,  s.    [Eng.  perfum(e},  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  perfumes. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  make  or  deal  in  per- 
fumery. 

"  Shun  the  perfumer's  touch  with  cautious  eye." 

Oai/i  Trivia,  ii.  29 

per-f unV-Sr-yS  ».    [Eng.  perfume;  -ry.] 

1.  Perfumes  in  general. 

*2.  Tho  act  or  practice  of  making  perfumes. 

•per1  f  urn-?,  *p8r-f  Qm'-f ,  a.  [Eng.  perfume; 
-!/.]  Sweet-smelling,  fragrant.  (Mrs.  Oliphant: 
Salem  Chapel,  ch.  xiii.) 

*p5r-f  fine  -tlon-ar-y1,  a.  [Prof. per-,  and  Eng. 
functionary  (q.  v.).J  Perfunctory. 

per-f  fine  -t5r-I  Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.perfunctorat-ly.] 
In  a  perfunctory  manner;  with  regard  only  to  ex- 
ternal form ;  carelessly,  negligently. 

"  We  can  but  languidly  and  perfitnctoHly  perform  thoa* 
[duties]  we  areless  fond  .of."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  254. 

pSr-f  unc  -t5r-I  nSss, ».  [English  perfunctory; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perfunctory; 
carelessness,  negligence. 

p?r  f  fine  -tSr-J,  a.  [Lat.  per/unc(oriu*=done 
in  a  careless  manner,  done  because  it  must  be  done, 
from  perfunctus,  pa.  par.  otperfungor=t(.>  perform 
thoroughly:  per= thoroughly,  an*^/un9or=to  per- 
form; Sp.  fferfunctorio ;  Ital.per/unforio.] 

1.  Done  in  a  half-hearted  or  careless   manner; 
done  without  interest  or  zeal :  done  because  it  must 
be  done;  careless,  negligent, listless;  characterized 
by  want  of  interest  or  zeal. 

"  Her  admonitions  were  given  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory 
manner." — Macaulay:  Iltst.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Doing  things  in  a  perfunctory  manner;  care- 
loss,  listless. 

"  Negligent,  or  careless,  or  slight,  or  perfunctory  in  hi* 
devotions." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  11. 

p5r-f  fine  tu-rate.  v.  t.  [PERFUNCTORY.]  To  do 
or  perform  in  a  perfunctory  or  half-hearted  man- 
ner. 

per-f  use  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  perfwrus,  pa.  par.  of  per- 
fundo,  from  per  =  over,  through,  and  fundo  =  to 
pour.l  To  pour,  sprinkle,  or  spread;  to  over- 
spread. 

"These  dregs  immediately  perfuse  the  blood  with 
melancholy,  and  cause  obstructions." — Harvey:  On  Con- 
sumption. 

p5r-fu'-§ion,  *.  [Lat.  pe-rfusio,  from  perfusua, 
pa.  par.  of  per/undo.]  [PERFUSE.]  The  act  of 
pouring  out  or  over. 

perfusion-cannula,  ». 

Instruments:  A  cannnla  for  registering  the  move- 
ments of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  after  death.  It 
is  introduced  into  the  ventricle  by  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice.  (Foster:  Phyaiol.) 

perfu  Slve,  ".  [Eng.  perfus(e) ; -iiv.]  Sprink- 
ling; tending  to  pour,  spread,  or  sprinkle. 


boll,     boy;     pdut,    jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopuon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shtis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


pergameneous 

per  ga  m*  -n8  OUS,  «.    [  Lnt.  prrgauu  <iu*     of  or 
i'ikrto  I'urgamus  or  to  parchment.] 
I  Baring  toe  texture  of  parchment.   " 

per  ga  men  ta   ceous  (ce  as  sh),  «.     I  l'i •>••<• v- 
MEVKIII  s.]    Of  the  nature  or  texture  of  parchment; 


P*r     getting.  I.     [PARCiETTIXG.] 

•pir  g6  la,  »•  [Italian,  from  Latin  /x-ryi<M-a 
booth,  an  urbor,  a  cottage.]  A  kind  of  urbor;  a 
balcony, 

"Near  this  le  a  i-rryolo,  or  utand,  built  to  riew  the 
iporU."— Evelyn:  Diary,  July  20,  16M. 

per  gu-lar -1-a,  «.    (Lut.  jwr./u/.i.l  |  PKH.;.M.A.| 

/*ur. :  A  gi-nus  of  Stap*>liie.  Tln-y  arc'  twining 
plant-,  with  fragrant  Mower-,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  arbors. 

pSr  gfin  nah,  ».  [Hind.]  A  circle  or  territory 
comprising  a  limited  number  of  villages. 

pSr  baps  ,  mlr>-rb.  [A  hybrid  from  Lat.  per= 
through,  and  Eng.  fc<ip.J  1'erad  vent  lire,  perchance ; 
it  may  be ;  by  chance. 

"He  with  lucceu perkap*  may  plead  a  caone." 

filt:    iKfci.  ArlvfPoetrt. 

p8r  I  ,  ;>re/.  [Gr.l  A  prefix  used  with  words  of 
Greek  origin,  and  having  the  force  of  around, 
about,  near.  It  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  circum 
(q.v.). 

per  I,  «.  [Pers.  pari=a  fair)' ;  Ut.  winged ;  par= 
a  feather,  a  wing.  I 

Pert.  Mytluil.:  An  imaginary  being  of  tho  female 
sex.  like  an  elf  or  fairy,  represented  as  a  descendant 
of  fallen  angels,  excluded  front  paradise  till  their 
penance  is  accomplished.  With  a  wand  they  i>oiut 
out  to  the  pure  in  mind  the  way  to  heaven. 

"  Like  Pert*'  wand*,  when  pointing  out  the  road 
Kor  Home  pure  Hpirit  to  the  blent  abode." 

JTuuK:  Lnlla  Kookk,  Veiled  Prophet,  1. 

p8r-I  ac-tos  (/</.  p8r-I-ac  H),  «.    [Or.=turn- 
ing  on  a  center :  fl*rfo0&e>tO  lead  about  or  around.] 
5reefc..|n//.;uifie«: 

1.  A    theatrical     machine,    consisting    of    throe 
scones  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  on  a  revolv- 
ing platform,  so  that,  by  simply  turning  the  ma- 
chine, the  scene  could  be  changed. 

2.  (PI.):    The   revolving   scenes   of  the  theater. 
They  were  placed  before  those  entrances  to   the 
stage  which  wore  in  tho  returns  of  tho  permanent 
scene. 

p8r-I-s,-go  -g4,  *.  [Or.,  from  periayfi—  to  lead 
obout  or  around.  ] 

Rhet. :  A  beating  about  or  around  a  point ;  a  boat- 
ing about  the  busn. 

p8r-I  a'-gua,  (a  as  w),  rul>tt.  [Spaniel 
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p8  rib   6  16s.  -p*  rib   6  16s.  «.    [Gr.  pr  ribolot  : 
prrf.  /"/•/-.  mid  /><!//<>--  to  throw.  J 
1  i-i  tali  I'turi'  : 

1.  A  court  entirely  round  a  temple,  .-urroundedbjr 
a  wall. 

2.  A  wall  enclosing  the  atrium,  clioir,  lad  similar 
parts  of  a  church. 

p8r    Ib6s,«.    |Pref.  iH-ri;  and  Lat.  b<»=au  ox.] 

I'ulinmt.:  A  genii-  of  Hovi'ta',  from  the  Pliocene 
of  India. 

pSr  1  bran  Chi  il,  a.  [Pref.  /*r/-,  and  English 
hninrliiiit.  ] 

.limf.:  Surrounding  or  lying  around  the  bran- 
ch iee  ur  gills  ;  as,  a  peribranchial  depression. 

peT-I-brSn'-chl-al,  adj.    [Prof.  peri-,  and  Eng. 


p8r  -I  anth,  «.  [Prof,  peri-,  and  Or.  aathia  ~  a 
flower;  nrriaH//M''(t  — with  flowers  all  round.] 

Bot.:  Tho  envelope  surrounding  the  reproductive 
organs  in  a  flower,  when  tho  calyx  and  corolla  are 
not  easilv  discriminated.  Example,  tho  pvtaloid 
or  colored  portion  of  a  lily. 

p8r  I  in  thl  fim,  «.  [Mod.  Latin.]  A  perianth 
(q.  v.). 

pir-I  an-tb.6  ma   nl  »,  «.     [English  perianth; 


o  connect.,  and  mania  (q.  v.).J 

Botany:  An  abnormal  multii 
bracts,  Ac.     Example,  the  Hose-iu-hose  primrose. 


tiplication  of  sepals, 


Botany:  An  abnormal 
tracts,  Ac.     Ex 
(Tn-a*.  of  Bot.) 

p8r'-I  apt,  «.  [  Fr.  pfrin/ite,  from  Or.  periapton, 
neut.  sing,  of  prri<i;i'<«=hung  about,  from  periapto 
=  to  hang  about  or  around :  prof,  peri-,  and  ni>tn  = 
to  tie;  Ital.  periapto. ]  An  amulet;  a  charm  worn 
as  a  preservative  against  disease  or  mischief. 
"Now  help,  ye  charming  Npellft,  and  ptrlttjit*." 

Ml. I).-.,,       lira, -a   >  /..  It.  /.,  V.  3. 

per  I  is  tral,  o. *«•  [Pref.  peri-,  and  English 
attrnl  (q.  v.).] 

A.  .(«  adj.:  Around  or  among  tho  stars. 

B.  Attubit.:  A  bofly  passing  around  or  among 
tlir  >  t  an. 

per  I  is-tr6n.  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  (ir.  <u/ron= 
a  star.] 

Attron.:  Tho  point  of  nearest  approach  of  the 
components  of  a  binary  star. 

p8r-I-4n'-gir, «.    [  I'BRIAOUA.  J 

p8r    I  blast,  n.    [Pref.  peri-,  and  (Ir.  Matttnetn 

—  to  crow  around.  | 
Iti'il.:  Tin1  protoplasmic  >iil>-tancr  ^iirroiiiidinif 

the  entoblast,  or  cell  nucleus,  and  which  I. 

segmentation. 

per   I  blem,  t.    [Or.  peribKma=a  cloth,  a  cover- 
ing: pr"f.  /"  1 1-.  and  1,1:  , mi     a  throw,  a  r 
/.'i//. ;  I'ortii-al  1 1 

per  I  blep  sis,  «.  [Gr.  =  a  looking  around:  pref. 
peri-,  and  Mr/*>  •  to  hntk.  [ 

Med.:  The  wild  look  which  accompanies  delirium. 
(Ihitwlinon.) 


. 

'.:  Surrounding   the    bronchi   or   bronchial 
tubes;  as,  thepen'foroncAi<i/  glands. 

p8r  I-cam  -bl-iim,  «.   [N.  L.J 

Hot.:  A  process  of  thin-walled  new  rolls  in  a 
growing  stem,  in  which  process  certain  new  vessels 
take  rise. 

per-  1  car  dl-al,  p8r-I-car  -dl  an,  a.  [Latin 
iwrininfilum);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -«/,  -an.)  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  the  pericardium  ;  pericardic. 

per  I-car  -die,  pSr-1-car  dl-ic,  adj.  [Latin 
pericitriKium'l  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ir,  -toe.]  Relating 
to  tho  pericardium;  pcricardiaii  ;  as,  pericardiac 
arteries. 

p8r  1  car  dl  Us,  «.  [Eng.  pericard(i«m);  suff. 
•itii.  denoting  inllaminatiou.J 

Patluil.:  InHaminatiou  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart,  a  frequent  complication  of  rheumatic 
fever,  also  of  chorea,  and  other  kiudrod  diseases. 

pSr  I  car  dl  Sm  (;W.  p8r  I  car  dl-at,«.  [Late 
L«t.,  from  (!r.  perilcnrdian  :  pref.  peri-,  and  learala 
=the  heart;  Fr.  pfricardi-;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pericardia.] 

1.  Lit.  ft  Anat.  :  Tho  fibro-serous  membrane 
enveloping  tho  In-art,  similar  in  its  structure  to  tho 
dura  mater. 

*2.  Fig,:  Tho  verge  or  surroundings  of  tho  heart 
or  center. 

"A  man  mny  come  onto  the  pericardium,  but  not  the 
heart  of  truth."—  ttrournt:  CltrltltaH  Mural*,  pi.  li.,  g  8. 

pSr  -I-carp,  ».  [Or.  perikarpion  =  the  shell  of 
fruit  :  pref.  peri-,  and  fcarpo«=fruit  ;  Fr.  ptricarpe  ; 
Ital.  A  Sp.  pericarpto.] 

Sot.  :  The  seed-vessel  of  a  plant;  everything 
which  in  a  rip*1  fruit  is  on  the  outside  of  tho  real 
integuments,  except  the  aril.  It  maybe  membra- 
nous, fleshy,  or  horny,  and  is  dividod  into  the  epi- 
carp,  tho  sarcocarp,  and  tho  ondocarp  (q.  T.). 

p8r-I-car  -pl-al,  a.  [Eng.  pericarp;  -fa/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  pericarp. 

p8r  I-car  -plC,  adj.  [Eng.  pericarp;  -ic.}  The 
fame  as  PKKIC  ARPI  AL  (q.  v..i. 

pSr  I  car   pi  urn,  *.    [Hod.  Lat.} 

Botany  : 

].  A  pericarp  (q.  v.). 

'-'.  The  peridiu  in  of  certain  fungals. 

pSr  I-car  ptfld  -al,  a.    [En«.  pericarp;  -oidaf.] 
lint  .  :  Having  tin-  appearance  of  a  pericarp.  Used 

of  "  overcup  "  oaks  in  which  the  capsule  quite  sur- 

rounds the  fruit. 

per-I-cil'-ltt-lar,  «.  [Pref.  jwri-,and  Eng.  cellu- 
lar.} 

Anat.:  Lying  around  a  coll  ;  as,  tho  pericellular 
lymph  spaces. 

pSr  I-chte'-ta,  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Or.  cha«e=a 
bristle.) 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Oligochieta  (q.  v.),  founded  by 
Schmarcla,  who  records  four  species  from  Ceylon. 
It  is  akin  to  Megascolex  in  habit,  and  the  whole 
circumference  of  tho  segments  is  covered  with  bris- 
tle-". (Xeue  icirtirlloM  Thiere,  I.  ii.  13.) 

per  I  ch»  -tl-al  (or  t  as  sb),a.  [Mod.  Latin 
perichcKti(um)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -at.] 

I:*  it.:  A  term  used  of  tho  leaves  in  a  moss  sur- 
rounding tho  base  of  tho  stalk  of  a  thoca,  and  of  a 
ditT'Ti'nt  character  from  the  others. 

pSr  I  cb.se  tl  fim  (ortas  sh),  «.  [Mod.  Latin.] 
[PBUOI  i  i  \.  ] 

/.'••'.  :  A  circle  of  several  connate  leaves  surround- 
ing the  archegonium  of  tho  HcpaticiD. 

pSr  I  chse  tons,  n.  [PKRirH*rrA.]  Having  tho 
whole  circumference  of  the  segments  covered  with 
bristles,  as  the  genus  lVricli»»ta  (q.  v.).  (Rolteston: 
Form*  of  Animal  Life,  p.  125.) 

p8r  -I-Chet«,  ».    [PERicnarrrcii.] 

per  I  Ch6n  -drl-ll,  a.    [Prof,  peri-,  and  English 

*  It'ni'lrial.] 

Aii'it.:  Of  or  relating  to  tho  pcrichondriiim,  lying 
around  a  cartilage. 

per  I  ch5n  drl   tls,  «.     [Mod.  Latin  prrtcAon- 

<lr\iuint;  sulf.  -i/iji;  Kr.  pfrichondrite.  ] 
t''ittt<>l.:  Inflammation  of  the  perichondrium. 


periderm 


p8r-I-Ch5n  -drl  ttm,  ».    (Pref.  pen-,  nud 
dro»  =  u  cortilnge.  | 

Anat.:  The  lininu'  membrane  of  the  external  car- 
tilages. 

per  I  clior  dal,  ".  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Enyli-h 
ekorrfol.] 

Aiutt.:  Situated  around  the  notochord  ;  as,  a 
perichordal  column. 

*p8r-I-Ch6  re'-sls,  «.  [Or.]  A  going  about:  a 
rotation. 

pSr  I-cla'-dl-ttm,  f.  [Pref.  prri-.  and  (ir.  1,-lniliui 
=  a  branch;  cf.  Ur.  perifc(adt'«=with  branches  all 

lint.:  A  petiole,  only  the  lower  part  of  which 
sheathes  the  branch  from  which  it  springs.  Used  of 
the  Umbelliferte. 

pSr  I-clase,  p8r  I-cla  -site,  «.  [Prefix  ;../.-, 
and  tir.  fc(asi«=cleavage  ;  Cier.  periklat;  Ital.jierJ- 
c/inia.] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  cttMB| 
and  octahedrons,  and  also  in  grains,  disseminated 
in  blocks  of  limestone  amoui!  tho  volcanic  aKKloni- 
erates  of  MoutoSomina,  Vesuvius.  Cleavage.  cubic  ; 
hardness,  about  6;  specific  gravity.  :V674  ;  color. 
grayish  to  blackish-green;  transparent  to  translu- 
cent. Composition:  Magnesium  and  oxygen,  for- 
mula MgO;  sometimes  containing  small  amount* 
of  protoxide  of  irou. 

*p8r  -I-Cle,  i.  [Latin  prnculuui.j  A  danger; 
danger. 

p8r  I-clI  -nal,  a.   [PEBICLIXE.] 

Geol.:  Dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  point 
or  apex.  (Said  of  strata.) 

pSr  -I-cline,  ».  [Or.  perifclm<'8=much  inclined, 
sloping  on  all  sides;  Oer.  periklia;  Sp.  pi-rii  -Him.} 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Albito  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
large,  opaque,  white,  twinned  crystals  iu  the  Tyrol 
and  the  Swiss  Alps. 

Sr-I-clI  -nl-ttm,  «.      [Or.  prr>A-(inon  =  a  couch 
round  a  table:  pref.  pen'-,  anil  fc/i'«c  =  a  coach.  ] 

Hot.  :  Cassiiii's  name  for  the  involucre  of  a  com- 
posite plant. 

p8r  I-clI-n61'-di;,  «.  [Or.  pertt-/mon=a  couch, 
and  eido«=form.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  false  iuvolncro,  formed  of  paloa>,  of  the 
receptacle  in  Composites  surrounding  tho  sides  of 
an  elevated  receptacle  bearing  florets  at  its  sum- 
mit. Example,  the  gonus  Evax. 
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•pi-rlc'-li-tate,  ».  *.  [Lat.  perirlitatut,  pa.  par. 
of  peric(i<or=to  put  in  danger,  to  risk  ;  pericvluin= 
danger.]  To  endanger. 

"PcrleHtatina  the  whole  family  of  ye."—  Sternl:  TV/j. 
fram  .S'Aaiu/y,  v.  196. 

*p8  rlc-ll-ta'-tion,  «.  [Latin  nericlitatiu,  from 
prriclitatut,  pa.  par.  of  periclitor.J  [PEBICMTATK.  | 

1.  The  act  of  endangering  or  risking;  risk,  trial, 
experiment. 

2.  The  state  of  being  endangered  or  in  danger. 
p8  rlc  -6  p8,  ».    [Prefix  peri-,  and  Or.  to/x?  =  a 

cutting;  Arop/o=tocut  ;  Lat.  pertcopc.]  An  extract. 
quotation,  or  selection  from  a  book;  specif.,  in 
theology,  an  extract  or  passage  from  the  Bible  t<> 
be  read  in  tho  Communion  service  or  other  portions 
of  the  ritual,  or  to  servo  as  a  text  for  a  sermon  or 
homily. 

p8r  I-cra  -nl-il,  adj.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  English 
cranial.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  relating  to  the  pericranium. 

p8r-I-cra  -nl-6m,  *p8r'-I-crane,  «.  [Lat..  from 
Gr.  periArraiii0n,nout.  sing,  of  perifcranuMspasainc 
round  tho  skull  ;  prefix  peri-,  and  fcronion  =  the 
skull.] 

Anat.:  Tho  lining  membrane  of  the  bones  of  tlm 
skull  ;  hence,  sometimes,  as  in  tho  example,  u-i-il 
for  the  skull  itself. 

"Attempt  to  storm  thy  pfrtcrant." 

Ifl'rjey;  (Mlln't  Walk,  L 

p8r-I-cr6  C6  tus,  «.  [Prof,  peri-,  and  Or.  fcro- 
kdtot=  saffron-colored.] 

Ornith.:  A  gonna  of  Campephagidip,  with  twenty- 
two  species,  ranging  over  tho  Oriental  rc«ion, 
extending  north  to  Pekiu  and  east  to  Lombok. 
I'rricrorotus  cinereiu,  the  Gray  Minivot,  is  some- 
times found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Paln'arct  ic 
region.  Tho  plumage  of  the  genus  is  brilliant; 
black  and  a  dazzling  scarlet  being  the  prevailing 
colors. 

*p8  rlC  -1)  lofis,  a.  [Latin  periculomu,  from 
pericu;«m=danger;  Fr.  p<ric«/euj-.  ufrillrujr:  Ital. 
pericnloiHt.periyliotio;  Sp.  peligroto;  Fort.  peripVMO>] 
Dangerous,  hazardous,  perilous. 

p8  rlC  -U  lum,  «.    [Lat.  =  dangcr.] 

Scott  Laic:  A  risk;  tho  general  rule  with  regard 
to  which  is  that  a  subject  perishes  to  him  win 
a  right  of  property  in  it. 

pSr   I  derm,  «.    [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  derma 
skin.) 

1.  Bot.:  One  of  tho  four  layers  of  bark,  the  epi- 
phlojum  or  phhi'iiin.  consist  ing  of  several  layers  of 


nte,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    lier,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p&t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     cttb,     cttre,     unite,     cflr,     rtle,     rtll;     try,     Sfrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey     a.      qu  -  kw. 


peridiastole 


thin-bided,  tubular  cell-,  rarely  colored  ereen. 
Mohl  draws  a  distinction  between  an  external 
am!  an  internal  pi-riilrrm. 

-.  ZuOI.:  The  hard  cuticular  layer  developed  by 
certain  of  the  Hydrozoa.  (Nicholson. 

p8r-I  dl  as  t6  16,s.  [Pref.  pert-,  and  English 
diastole.] 

l'liit*i<tt. :  The  very  minute  duration  of  1  inn- 
whir  h  elap.-e>  between  the  systole  aud  the  diastole 
of  the  heart. 

p8r  I  din  I  I  dse,  *.  i>l.  (Modern  Latin  peri- 
ilinit  um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idle.] 

Ztufyl.:  A  family  or  Cilio-Flagellata,  free-swim- 
ming, persjstent  in  form,  sometimes  naked,  mostly 
cnirassed  ;  lla^'elluni  usually  single ;  oval  aperture 
distinct:  pigment  spot  frequently  developed.  In- 
habiting --'It  and  fresh  water,  and  often  hiirlil.v 
phosphorescent.  Reproduction  by  h-sion.  Savillo 
Kent  enumerates  ten  genera. 

pSr  I  din -I  um,  s.  [Or.  pvridineo=ta  turn.J 
ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Peridini- 
id»  (q.  v.) ;  body  divided  by  a  transverse  ciliated 
furrow  into  two  equal  or  sub-equal  moieties.  They 
inhabit  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  species  P.  sun- 
(iHiiu'Uiii,  from  Bombay,  colors  the  water  charged 
with  them  a  deep  vermilion.  Mr.  II.  J.  Carter  sug- 
gests that  the  plague,  in  which  "  nil  the  waters  that 
wore  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood  "  (Exod.  vii. 
19),  may  be  interpreted  in  connection  with  an  ab- 
normal development  of  an  animalcule  allied  to 
this  species.  (Saville  Kent. ) 

pS  rid  I  6  lum,  ».  [Mod.  Latin,  dimiu.  from 
peridium  (q.  v.).J 

Bot. :  The  membrane  immediately  covering  the 
spores  in  an  algal.  (Fries.) 

pS-rld -I  ttin,  «.  t  Prof,  peri-,  and  Greek  dco=to 
bind.] 

Bot. :  A  covering  of  sporidia  in  fungals.  It  con- 
sists of  single  or  double  sacs  or  receptacles. 

per  -I  d6  lyte,  «.  [Eng. peridot,  and  Gr.  Utho»= 
a  stoue. ) 

Petrology:  A  dolerite  (q.  v.)  in  which  olivine  is 
always  present.  Mostly  known  as  Oliviue-dolerite. 

pSr  -I-d6t  (t  silent),  ».  [Elym.  doubtful,  but  the 
name  can  be  traced  far  back.] 

Mineralogy:  (1)  The  pale  yellowish-green  variety 
of  chrysolite  (q.  v.),  used  in  jewelry;  (2)  a  honey- 
yellow  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.  v.)  found  in  Ceylon. 

pSr  I  d6-tlte,  «.  [English  peridot,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  to  certain  pre- 
Tertiivry  rocks,  the  essential  constituent  of  which 
is  olivine,  those  accessory  being  eustatite,  diallago, 
augito,  magnetite,  chromite^  picotite,  \c.  Wads- 
worth  has  extended  its  application  to  those  extra- 
terrestrial rocks  having  a  similar  composition  and 
structure.  It  also  embraces  those  serpentines  which 
still  retain  sufficient  evidence  of  their  derivation 
from  olivine  rocks. 

per'-I-dr6me,  subst.  [Gr.  peridromos= running 
round:  pref.  peri-,  and  oro-mo8=ruuning;  Fr.  peri- 
drome;  Ital.  &  Sp-peridronto.]  (  HIPPODROME.) 

Ancient  Arch.:  The  space  of  an  aisle  in  a  perip- 
teron,  between  the  columns  and  the  wall,  used  for 
walks  by  the  Greeks. 

p6r-I-e -clan, «.    [PEBI.ECIAN.] 

p«r-I-8n  -te  ron. ».    [N.L.J 

Anat.:  The  original  perivisceral  cavity. 

p8r  Ier,8.    [Fr.J 

Founding:  A  metal-founder's  iron  rod  for  holding 
back  the  scum  in  the  ladle. 

pSr  -l-er-gy1,  s.  [Gr.  vrrieraia,  from  periergo»= 
careful:  prel.  ;>eri-,  and  en/on=work.] 

•1.  Ord.  I.iiun.:  Needless  caution  or  diligence; 
over-caref  ulness. 

2.  Rhet.:  A  labored  or  bombastic  style. 

p8r-l-gan-gll-8n  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
yiii'ilionic.  | 

Anat.:  Kucompassing  a  ganglion;  as,  ptrigan- 
glio?iic  glamls. 

pSr-I-gas  -trie,  aty.  [Prof,  peri-,  and  Eng.  j;a»- 
tric  (q.  v.).j  Surrounding  the  belly. 

perlgastrlc-fluid,  s. 

('(imp.  Aunt.:  A  clear  fluid,  containing  solid  par- 
ticles in  suspension,  and  tilling  the  perigastric 
space  (q.  v.).  A  kind  of  circulation  of  this  fluid  is 
kept  up  by  means  of  cilia  lining  the  ondocyst. 

perlgastric-space,  8. 

Comp.  Aitat.:  A  cavity  surrounding  the  stomach 
and  other  viscera  in  the  Polyzoa,  aud  correspond- 
ing to  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  higher  animals. 
In  this  space  the  products  of  generation  are  dis- 
charged,.-md  fecundation  take*  place;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  impregnated  ova  escape  is  not  yet 
known. 

p6r-I-g8  -an,  a.  [Eng.  perige(e) ;  -an.]  Pertain- 
intror  relating  to  the  perigee. 
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p8r  I  ge6,  *p6r-I-g6'-um,  s.  ( Pref.  /»•<•(-.  and 
Cir.  f/c  — the  eartn  ;  Fr.  ptriyee  ,'  Ital.  &  Sp.  perw0o»l 

Axti'on.:  The  point  in  the  mi  mil's  orbit  at  which 
she  is  nearest  the  earth.  [APOGEE.] 

per  I  gen  e  sis,  ».  [Pref.  peri-,  and  English 
genesis.} 

Biol.:  The  theory  of  inheritance  by  transmission 
of  the  typo  of  developing  power  ix>ssessed  by  one 
generation  to  another. 

pSr  I  ge  n£t  -Ic,   «.    [Pref.  pen'-,  and  English 

•/'    IK'tiC.\ 

Biol.:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  perigenosis  (v.v.). 

p8r  I-gl5t -Us,  8.  [Prof,  peri-  aud  Eng.  ijlottin 
(q.v.).] 

Anat.:  A  mass  of  small  glandular  grains  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis. 

p8r  Ig  nath  Ic,  (i.  [Pref. peri-,  andGr. gnathos 
=  thejaw.)  Surrounding  the  jaws. 

perignathlc-glrdle,  i. 

Comp.  Anat.:  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Martin 
Duncan  for  the  structures  which  protrude  and 
retract  the  jaws  of  the  Echinoidea. 

"Hesuggests  the  substitution  of  the  term  /w/i/iiafA/c- 
gtrdle."— Athena-urn,  Dec.  4,  1888,  p.  "30. 

pSr'-I-gdne,  tpSr-I-gS'-nl-fim,  8.    [Pref.  peri-' 
and  Gr.  >/""<      a  birth,  a  seed.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  interior  glume  in   the  flower  of  a  grass; 
moro  commonly  called  perianthium  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  envelope  of  peculiar  leaves  surrounding  the 
autheridia  in  mosses. 

"The  divisions  of  the  perigonf  in  the  bud  O|»ened  to 
il  i-j.iay  their  most  attractive  forms." — Oanletiertt'  CltrvHi- 
>-lr.  No.  403,  p.  SHI. 

per-I-g5n  -I-mns,  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  goni- 
w«8=productive.  ] 

Zoology:  A  genus  of  Eudendrido*,  having  the 
medusa-buds  sometimes  disposed  round  the  tropho- 
some. 

P8r  I-gord   (<1  silent),  8.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  district  in  France. 

Perlgord-ple,  subst.  A  pie,  much  esteemed  by 
epicures,  in  which  truffles  are  the  principal  ingre- 
dients. 

pSr -I-graph,  8.  [Gr.  perigraphe:  pref.  peri-= 
around,  and  Gr.  graphc=&  writing.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  careless  or  inaccurate  delinea- 
tion of  anything. 

2.  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Vcrsalius  to  certain 
white  lines  and  impressions  on  the  n-rlns  abdominit 
muscle. 

pSr-I-g^n'-I-im,  8.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  gyne= 
a  woman.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Noes  von  Esenbcck  to 
the  hypogynous  set»  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  in 
Cyperace* ;  the  membranous  covering  of  the  pistil 
in  these  plants. 

pS-rlft -Jn-ois,  adj.  [Mod.  Latin  perigyn(ia); 
Eng.  SUIT,  -out.] 

Hot.:  Growing  upon  some  body  that  surrounds 
the  ovary;  specif.— 

1.  (Of  stamens):    Inserted    into    the    calyx    or 
corolla,  especially  the  former,  those  on  the  corolla 
being  generally  called  epipetalous. 

2.  (Of  a  disc) :  Having  contracted  an  adhesion  to 
the  sides  of  the  calyx,  as  in  Amygdalus. 

perigynous-eiogens,  «.pl. 

Bot. :  A  sub-class  of  Exogens,  containing  those 
with  perigynous  stamens,  growing  to  the  side  of 
either  the  calyx  or  the  corolla :  ovary  superior,  or 
nearly  so.  Lindley  divides  it  into  ten  alliances : 
Ficoidales,  Daphnales,  Resales,  Saxifragales, 
Rhamnales,  Gentianales,  Solanales,  Cortusales, 
Echiales.  and  Biguoniales. 

pSr-I-h6  -H-8n,  p«r-I-h6  -H-fim,  subst.  [Prof. 
peri-,  and  Gr.  /^c//os  — the  sun.] 

Astron. :  The  part  of  a  planet's  or  comet's  orbit 
where  it  is  nearest  the  sun,  as  opposed  to  aphelion 
iii.  v.).  One  of  these  is  said  to  be  in  perihelion 
wlmn  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  of  the 
elliptical  orbit  nearest  the  focus  occupied  by  the 
sun. 

pgr-I-hSp-a-tl -tls,  8.  [Pref.  pen'-,  and  English 
hepatitis  (q.  v.).J 

Pathology:  Hepatitis,  in  which  the  coats  of  the 
liver  and  the  capsule  of  Glisson  become  inflamed. 

•pSr-I-her  m6'-nl-al,  a.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Greek 
fternieneia=interpretation.|  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  explanation  or  interpretation. 

pSr  -I-j6ve,  *.    [Pref.  peri-,  and  Jove  (q.  v.).] 

Astronomy:  The  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  satellite  of 
Jupiter  in  which  it  is  as  near  the  planet  as  it  can 
go. 

pSr-Il,  'per  el,  *per-lll,  *per-llle,  s.  [French 
peril,  from  Lat.  periculttnt,  />e/'t'c/Hm  =  dnn&rer ;  lit. 
=  a  trial  or  proof,  from  *penor=to  try,  an  obsolete 
verb  seen  in  the  pa.  par.  p<T(7tw=skilled,  and  the 


perimorphous 

Compound  verb<'.r/>ecioi-=  to  try,  whence  >:ri>i->-iinrnt 

in.  v.i;  lial.  /irnVo/o,  prriyliu;  Sp.  peligro;  Port. 
periyr<i.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Danger,  risk,  hazard,  jeopardy; 
exposure  of  i>ersou  or  property  to  injury,  lo-  ,  "i 
ileslrnetittn. 

"  Direct  her  onward  to  thut  i>eaceful  shore, 
\\  here  I'fril,  pain,  uud  deitth  prevail  no  more." 

'-JL,  iii. 


1  Preceded  by  itt,  in.  tin,  or  fo=at  the  hazard  or 
risk  of;  with  danger  or  risk;  as,  to  do  a  thing  tit 
one's  perii. 

"  On  peril  of  a  curse  let  go  the  hand." 

.VAo*«p.:  Julia,  iii.  1. 

2.  l.itir:  The  accident  by  which  a  thing  is  lost, 
(Bouvier.) 

IT  Peri/8  of  the  tea  : 

Law:  Dangers  from  wind,  water,  and  fire,  from 
pirates  and  from  collisions,  in  which  no  blame  \& 
attributable  to  those  managing  the  injured  ship. 

•peril-less,  *perll-lesse,  a.  Free  from  danger. 
(Sylvester:  Little  Barton,  'All.) 

pgr'-Il,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PERIL,  8.] 

tA.  Trans.:  To  put  in  peril  or  hazard;  to  risk,  to- 
endanger. 

B    Intrans.  :  To  be  in  danger  or  risk. 

"Any  noil,  wherewith  it  may  pfril  to  atain  itself."  — 
Jflffuu:  Reaaon  n/CAurcA  lliirernmrat,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

p5-rll  -la,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Monthidip.  Perilla  ocimoides, 
wild  in  the  Himalayas,  affords  an  oil  used  with  tho 
food  of  the  hillmon  ;  the  loaves  and  seed  are  also- 
eaten.  The  buds  of  /*,  aphytto,  are  eaten  in  tho 
Punjaub  and  Sinde,  in  the  arid  parts  of  which  it 
grows. 

p8r  -Il-ofis,  *per  el-ouse,  *per  11-lous,  *per- 
lous,  a.  [Fr.  ptrilleujc,  from  Lat.  pericuhwu8= 
dangerous,  frompericu(um=peril  (q.  V.).J  [PERIC- 

ULOU8.1 

1.  Full  of  peril  or  danger;  attended  with  danger, 
hazard,  or  risk  ;  dangerous,  hazardous,  risky.    (Cote- 
per:  Task,  iii.  212.  ) 

2.  Dangerous  ;  to  bo  feared. 

"This  John  answered;  'Alein,  nvinn  the*; 
The  miller  ia  a  ptrilou*  man,'  he  sayde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.11S. 

*3.  Smart,  witty,  sharp. 

'"Tis  u  II.T'/.HI.I  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable." 

Sllakesp.:  Klckant  III.,  iii.  t 

pSr'-I-lOfis-ly1,  adv.  [Eng  peri/oiM,-  -ly\  In  a 
perilous  or  dangerous  manner  or  degree  ;  danger^ 
ously  ;  with  danger,  hazard,  or  risk. 

"Al  be  it  so  that  perttotu/v  she  be  wounded."—  Chaucer: 
Tale  of  Mrlitxi-u*. 

per  1  lous  ness,.  v.  [Eng.  perilout;  -n«»8.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  perilous  ;  danger,  hazard, 
riskiness. 

pSr'-I-lJmph,  8.    [Prof  .  peri-,  and  Eng.  lymph.] 
Anat.:  A  clear  fluid  in  the  osseous  labyrinth  of 
tho  ear.    Called  also  Liquor  cotunnii. 

pgr-I-iym-phan'-il-al,  a.  [Eng.,  4c.,  peri-,  and 
Gr.  anggeion  =  a  vessel.] 

Anal.  :  Tho  epithet  applied  by  Klein  to  certain  of 
the  lymphatic  nodules. 

pSr  I-iym-pbSt'-IC,  a.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng- 
lymphatic.} 

Anatomy  : 

1.  Relating  to,  or  filled  with,  perilymph. 

2.  Perilymphaugial. 

pS-rlm  -8-t8r,  8.  [Lat.  perimetros,  from  Greek 
perimetros:  prof,  peri-,  and  me<ro»=a  measure;  Fr. 
pfrimetre;  Ital.  &  Sp.  perim«/ro.] 

Geom.  :  The  bounding  lino  of  a  plane  surface,  or 
the  sum  of  all  tho  sides. 

"  If  it  [a  circle]  be  perfect,  al  1  the  lines,  from  some  one> 
point  of  it  drawn  totnepirimefer,  must  be  exactly  equal." 
—Hare:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  §  1. 

pSr-I-m8t  -rlc-al,  adj.  [Eng.  perimeter  ;  -ical.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  perimeter. 

per-I  mS-trl-tls,  8.  [Gr.  verimetron,  or  pert- 
me(ro8=the  circumference  ;  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol.  :  Tho  name  given  by  Vircnow  to  pelvic 
cellulitis.  It  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  i»elvic 
peritonitis.  Dr.  Matthew  Duncan  limits  the  term 
to  inflammation  of  the  uterine  peritoneum. 

per  Im  -e-trf,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  met(ron) 
=  a  measure  ;  suff.  -ry.  ]  The  art  or  act  of  using  the 
perimeter;  measurement  of  the  range  and  augie  of 
vision. 

per  -I-morph,  8.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  morphe= 
form.] 

Mut.:  A  crystal  of  one  mineral  surrounding  and! 
inclosing  one  of  another  specie.-. 

p8r  I  mor  phous,  a.  j[(!r.  pertmorplu>omM=t& 
be  changed  all  round.]  (See  the  compound.) 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenopaon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhuti.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      deL. 


perimorphous  -  crystals 

perlmorphous-crystals,  «.  pi. 
<'hi-nt.:  Crystals  having  an  envelope  uf  one  min- 
eral, with  a  nucletuof  another,  t  lie  external  form  of 
.  li'-ini,'  that  of  tho  envelope. 

pir  I  mf    81  al,  a.    [Pref.  pen'-,  and  Or.  mj/8=a 

le.  ] 

.( iiiitiiiiii/ : 

1.  Siirroiimliiii,'  or  inclining  a  mitaclo  or  muscles. 

•-'.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  perlmrdom. 

per  I  my  si  urn,  ».  |Pref.  prri-,  and  Or.  mj/n= 
a  muscle.  1 

.In. i/..-  Tin'  outward  invextitienl  or  .-licutli  of  are- 
*>lar  tissue  surrounding  a  muuclo. 
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9.  A  stop,  a  pause. 

"Make /wrAwi*  tn  the  mtdftl  of  Mntenow." 

.s''iiiiv«;..     Midsummer  Xlyht'f  Dream,  v. 

10.  An  end  to  be  obtained  or  attained  ;  an  object. 
"Thin  U  thepfrfod  of  my  ambition."—  Skak-etp.:  Merry 

nVr«../  ir..,.(,«,,r,  iii.  8. 

11.  A  sentence.    [II.  5.] 

"  With  a  liirk-luHter  dead-blue  ere, 
Devolved  hiti  rounded  perfodf. 

Tennyson:  A  Character. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  One  of  the  largest  divisions  of  geological 
time.    In  this  sense  there  are  at  least  throe  periods. 


periosteum 

«.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  periodical  or 
publication  appearing  at  regular  intervals;  an,  a 
magazine,  Ac. 

B.  A  f  tulinl. :  A  publication,  as  a  magazine,  ro- 


"  ThfMn  pertttdteatg  neem  to  be  intended  for  boys  from 
twelve  to  Hixteen  yean  of  age."  —  Scrlbncr'i  Hauatlne. 
March,  1878,  p.  684. 

periodical-comets,  t.  pi. 

Astron. :  Comets  returning  at  fixed  periods. 

periodical-diseases,  t.  jil. 

J'tithol.:    Diseases  of  which    the  paroxysms   or 


,        ., _,„.„   „. 

I-nJB    fim,   per  1  ne    urn,    «.    [M<Ml.  Latin,    "'«  Primary,    the   Secondary,    and    the   Tertiary  other  changes  recur  at  stated  intervals,  sometimes 

from  Lat.perim«on,  pertneon;  Or. perinatan, peri-    periods,  to  which  a  fc.urth    or  (Quaternary  one  is  lunar  periods. 

tlieperinn.iim.    i  See  def.)]                                     sometimes  added;  also  their  subdivisions;  as,  the  periodical-meteors  s  pi 

'"  ' n,  enteric thoearH^atm ospber. 

rootofth.peniaintnemale.  It  plan  an  important    Bother;  one  of  two  or  more  nets  of  figures  or  terms  leyear.    [Mi 
part  in  primiparoUH  lalx.r.  lieing   frequentl 


Miilh.:    A  nninlH-r   of   figures  considered    to- 

i  in  i  I.M  taut  n°">or:  one  of  two  or  more  nets  of  figures  or  terms 

Milly  rupt-  marked  off  by  points  or  commas  placed  regularly 

iired.  mile—  great  eareia  taken  to  prevent  it;  its  aftor  »  certain  number,  as  in  numeration,  iu  circu- 

:'-it  y,  however,  renders  this  of  less  importance  lating  decimals,  or  in  the  extraction  of  roots, 

iu  subsequent  parturitions,  if  it  has  escaped  injury  •'•  Miuies   Two  or  more  phrases  ending  with  a 

inthetir-t  in-taucc.  perfect  cadence. 

_,     .  4.  Pathut.:  An  interval  more  or  less  fixed  in  point 

per  I  ne  -al.  a.    [Mini.  Latin  perinef  urn);  Eng.  „(  time  at  which  the  paroxysms  of  a  fever,  ic., 

adj.  suff.  -al.)  recurs 

Anal.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  pnrinpeum. 
•'  There  are  a  iifriiteul  fascia,  a  perineul  artery, 
and  a  perinea!  nerve. 

p£r  I  n.6-6  plas  -ty*.   *.    [Eug.  perinceum, 
Or.  ploMo=to  mold,  or  form.  | 


Tl  Popularly  used  iu  tho  plural    ( 'atanienia  (q.v.). 
5.  Print.:  The  full  stop  '_.)  which  marks  the  end 


periodical-stars, «.  pi. 

^«fron. :  Stars  which  appear  or  exhibit  periodical 
changes  of  brilliancy.  [YARIABLE-BTAHH.] 

periodical-winds,  «.  pJ. 

Meteor.,  (tc. :  One  of  three  classes  of  winds,  being 
those  which  blow  regularly  in  the  same  direction, 
at  the  same  seasons,  and  at  tho  same  hours  of  tho 
day ;  as,  the  monsoon,  and  the  land  and  sea  breezes. 

per  I  Sd  -Ic  al-Ist, irufc*/.  [Eng. periodical;  -t»f.] 


Nun/.:  The  art  or  act  of  restoring  a  lacerated  or 
injured  perinaeum. 

p8r  I  nS^or  rha  phf,  ».    [Xng.parfoanuit,  and 

Or.  r/iuprein=tosew.  | 

M'-tl.:  The  act  or  art  of  sewing  up  a  ruptured  or 
lacerated  perinipum. 

Jr  I  n8  phrlt  -1C,  a.  I  Prof,  peri-,  and  Eng.  nr- 
hritif  (4.V.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  perinephritis 
|.  v.). 

perlnephritlc-abscess, «. 

J'ntluil.:  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
adipose  an. I  areolar  tissues  around  one  of  tho  kid- 
neys. It  may  arise  from  a  blow  or  a  fall  upon  the 
back,  or  from  some  derangement  of  tho  general 
health. 


of  a  sentence  iu  punctuating,  or  indicates  an  abbrc-    One  who  publishes  or  writes  for  a  periodical. 

and    T'«.  Kfce/.':  Acorapto'to  sentence  from  one  full  stop    T  PSr  I-WflC  »1  1?,  <«lr.    [Eng.  periodical;  -I,,.} 
toauother;  a  sentence  so  constructed  as  to  have  all    *n  a  periodical  manner!  at  fixed  or  stated  intervals; 


it  -  part  -  mutually  dependent. 
•per  I  6d,  v. t.&i.    [PERIOD.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  put  an  end  to. 

"He  d*8iren 

To  thorn  have  abut  htm  up;  which  tailing  to  him, 
Prrivds  (UN  comfort."  &hakf»p.;  Ttmon,  1. 

B.  Intrnn#.:  To  finish,  to  conclude. 


at  intervals. 

"The  df  reconftequencett  of  ten-Hwilling  are  j 
trotted  out  for  iuwpection."— Lumton  Daily  Telegraph. 

per-I-8d   Ic  al  n«8B,  ».  [Eng.  periodical;  -ne».] 
Tho  i  iual  i  t  j  or  stateof  being  periodical ;  periodicity. 

per-I-6  dl?  -I  t?,  subst.    [Fr.  jifriodiciH.]    Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  periodical ;  the  tendency 


"  For  you  mny^rMupo'nthi,.  that  where  there  i.  the     RJJISSK?   °f   thi"SS    to  return  "r  rocur  at  stat«« 

o»t  pity  from  othera;  that  i«  the  greatest  misery  in  the     '        ,  J   i 

irty  pitied."— Frllliaat:  Ketolee*,  p.  95.  The  flowering  once  determined,  nppeur*  to  be  nobjeot 


moi 
party "pi 


P*r  1    6-date,  «.    [Eng.  period (10),  and  fuS.-ate    Treailte,  p." 22. 


aw  otftrladMIt  and  habit."—  WhewtH:  Hrldaewaler 


pSr-I  5d  Ic  (l),  »p«r  I  6d  -Ick.  «.     [Fr. 
clique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  periodiro.]    Periodical. 


J'nthol.:  Inflammation  of  the  tissue  around  one 
of  the  kidneys.  It  may  be  resolved,  or  may  end  in 
porinephritic  abscess  (q.  v.). 

p«r  I  neu  -rt  il,  a.  [Pref.  peri-;  Gr.  neuron= 
a  nerve ;  sutr.  -iVil.  | 

or  pertaining  to  the  perineurium. 


(CAem.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  periodic  acid. 

pe'r  I  5d  Ic 
oaiq 


periodic-fever, ». 

I'athol.:  Intermittent  fever;  ague  (q.  v.). 

periodic-function,  «. 

Math.:  A  function  in  which  equal  values  recur  in 


PSr  I -6  dlde,  «..  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  iodioV.1 
The  iodide  containing  the  greatest  amount  of 
iodine  of  any  iu  u  given  series. 

per  I  6d  Ize,  r.  t.  [Eug.  period;  -ize.]  To  make 
periodical.  (Hooker.) 

per  I  6d  51 -o-g?,  «.  [Gr.  periodo»=a  circuit; 
sulr.  4lonr.j 

Sled.:  The  doctrine  of  periodicity  in  health  or 
disease.  (Dunyliaon.) 

peVl  6  d5n  -tal,  adj.    [Greek  peri=about,  and 


tper  I  neilr  I-nm(  ..    [Pref. 'peri-,   and  Greek      P«rlo<"c-l"eq»alltle8.  ..pi. 

1 ^l  r  Jttrrnt     •       I  nniix  ul  ,t  IAD     In      »li« 


per  I  8d  6  scope,  «.   [Gr.  perio<io.=a  period, 


__  ,    .         . 

neiiron=a  tendon,  a  sinew  'l  ^4*froii.:    Inefjualitics  in  the  movements  of  the    and  «topeo=to  soe,  to  observe.] 

.  I  ii  nl.:  The  coarser  sheathing  of  the  nerves  and    Pla"f',s,  recurring   at   fixeil_  intervals.     They  .are      />«r»:/1_An;nstrurnent-for  determining  the  dat« 


nervous  chords  of  a  muscle;  the  ncnrilomma. 


caused  by  the  perturbation  of  other  heavenly  bodies.    °.'  menstruation,  labor,  ic.,  aud  for  other  calcula- 
perlodlc-law, ». 


pir  I  DO    Cle  ar,  a.    [Pref.  peri-,  and    English 


per  I  03-5!,  «.  pi.    [Gr.  perioikoi:  prof.  prri-,and 


Port.  per»orfo.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.    \  i-ircuit. 


(q.  v.j.l    Derived  from  or  containing  iodic  acid. 


pir-I-03-clan,«.  [PEEICECI.)  One  of  the  Porioeci. 


n  P8r  I  6ph-thal  -mns,  ..    [Prof,  peri-,  and   Or. 

Produced  when  a  current  of  chlo-    opfc/fcalmo»=an  eyc.J 


B.  A  revolution,  or  series  of  years  by  which  time    l'rocoe<l'l"<  '»  «  series  of  Micce— ive  circuit^. 


U  mewundj  an  age,  an  epoch;  as,   the  UionjVian 

peri**!,  the  Julian  period.  „    

•>.  Length  of  duration,  existence,  or  performance.    """"*  the  nun."—  Watti:  Ou  thr  mini 

1.  An  inrlelinite  portion  of  time,  or  of  any  con- 
tinued state,  existence,  or  series  of  events. 

"There  to  pine    . 
PerlotUot  time."  Milton:  P.  L.,  II.  603. 

8.  A  termination,  end,  or  completion  of  a  cycle  or 
series  of  events;  hence,  an  end,  a  conclusion,  a 
bound,  a  limit. 


-I  8s  -t«-al,  pgr-I  5s   t«  o6s,<i.  [Mod.Lat. 


Of  or  per- 
the  peri- 


Time  1.  at  111.  period." 

:  Atttoxi  nii.l  Cleopatra,  IT.  14. 


"Four  moonii  perpetually  roll  round  the  planet  Jupiter,  prriimte(um)  ;  Eng.  adj.  Buff,  -al,  -out.]  C 
and  are  carried  along  with  him  in  hi»  j<rri'».J,,-.if  circuit  HiininK  to  the  periosteum;  Constituted  by 
round  the  »un."— H'ol(«.  On  the  Ulna.  osteiim. 

Keturniug.recHrring.orliappemnn  in  a  certain        per    1  8s    tS  um,«.    [Greek  per!o«r>uon,  neut.  of 
happening  or  appearing  »t  fixed    ;«Tio«(c<M  =  rouud  the  bones :  pref.  peri-,  and  osteon 

4.  Happening  or  returning  at    intervals;   recur-       Anal.:   \   dense  lining  membrane   covering  the 

whole    Mirface   of    bone,    except     tlie    al  t  ictll-ttion* 

5.  Kogular;   performlbg    s..me   action  at  stateil    which  him-  a  thin  cartilaginous  layer.    As  long  as 

i    ingle  portion  of  periosteum  remains  alive  bone 

"TkoMfMrtodfeaJ  fountain,  in  Hwilzerland.  which  flow     is  capable  of  being  reproduced. 
only  at  mich  particular  hour,  of  the  day."     .l,w...,n    itn        •    fnlerniil  perioftevm: 
""•_ .In. i/..-  The  medullary  membrane. 


%*'  Jf«    ^"ir   ^i*?'     ^A*'     i*"1     fath":     W*'     W**'     h«"'     C"n'1-     "'•    tn«re=     Plnc/IlT 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     son;     mote,     cob.     cure,    unite,     cur.     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as 


sire,    sir, 
03  =  «; 


marine;    go, 
ey     a.      qu 


p6t, 


periostitis 

per  I  8s-tl    MB,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  periosteum),  and 
sllii'.  -itiff.  I 
Med.;  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum. 

pSr  I  os  t6  -sis, subst.  [Mod.  Lat.perio<rf(eum) ; 
Buff,  -osis.] 

Med.:  A  tumor  of  the  periosteum. 

per-I-os-t8s-tei -tls,  «ufc*/.  [Mod.  Lat.  peri- 
esi(euin) ;  Gr.  o»(eo»=a  bone,  and  suff.  -i<i*.] 

lied.:  Simultaneous  inflammation  of  tlie  peri- 
osteum and  bone.  (Dunglison.) 

pSr  I-5s  -tra  cum,  subst.  [Prof,  peri-,  and  Gr. 
ostrakon  =  a  shell.! 

Camp.  Anat.:  The  same  as  EPIDEBMIB  I.  (2)   (fe). 

pSr-I-6'-  tic,  a.  &  ».  [Prefix  peri-,  and  Greek  out 
(genit.  otos)  =the  ear.  ] 

A.  As  adj.:   Surrounding  the  ear;   spec.,  of  or 
belonging  to  a  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  thus 
situated. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat.  (pi):  Tho  petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of 
the  temporal  bone,  the  first  including  the  labyrinth 
and  meatus  auditorius  intermix.  (Quain.) 

per-I  pa,  tS  clan,  *per  I  pa-te  -tian,  «.  [PEK- 
IPATETIC.]  A  peripatetic. 

"Well,  I  will  watch  and  walk  up  and  down,  and  be  a 
peripatetian." — R.  Greene:  Friar  Bacon. 

per-I-pa-tSt'-Ic,  'pSr-I-pa-tSt'-Ick,  a.  <fe  subst. 
[Lat.  peripateticus,  from  Gr.  peripafcfifco»=given 
to  walking  about;  peripateo—  to  walk  about;  peri 
=  about,  and  pateij—to  walk;  polotaM  path.  Fr. 
peripatetique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  peripatetico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Walking  about;  itinerant;  perambulating. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  system  of  philosophy  taught 
by  Aristotle,  or  to  his  followers ;  Aristotelian. 

"He  net  up  hU  own  school  in  the  covered  walks  (pert, 
patot)  rouna  the  temple  of  the  Lycean  Apollo  .  .  .  hia 
philosophy  got  the  appellation  of  Peripatetic." — Encyc. 
Urit.  (ed.  »th),  ii.  611. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  walks  about,  or  cannot  afford  to  ride ; 
a  pedestrian. 

"Weperipatetlcks  are  very  glad  to  watch  an  opportun- 
ity to  whisk  across  a  passage.  —Tatter.-  No.  144. 

2.  An  itinerant  teacher  or  preacher.     (Ironical.) 
II.  Philos.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  the  followers 

of  the  Aristotelian  pliilosopny.  Aristotle  partly 
adopted  tlio  results  of  Plato,  and  made  thorn  avail- 
able for  the  world,  partly  ho  dissented  from  the 
Platonic  doctrinesnndcarried  onwaragainst  them. 
Hot  h  teachers  admitted  that  science  could  only  bo 
formed  from  Universals,  but  Aristotle  took  the 
view  afterward  called  Nominalist  (q.  v.),  and  con- 
tended that  such  Universals  wore  nothing  more 
than  inductions  from  particular  facts.  He  thus 
made  experience  the  basis  of  all  scienco.  In  the 
middle  ages,  Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1280)  did  much 
to  spread  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  well  as  the 
ethical  and  physical  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  his 
pupil,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-1274),  thogreatest 
of  1  lie  Scholastics,  was  much  influenced  by  them. 
The  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  has  been  greatly 
revived  in  the  present  century,  and  those  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  specially  recommended  to 
clerical  students  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

p5r-I  pa-tSt  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Kng.  peripatetic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  PERIPATETIC  (q.  v.). 

"As  described  In  the  ptrijmfrd'caj  philosophic."— Jforf. 
Jmmort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v, 

pSr-I-pa-tBt -I-9ls.m,  s.  [English  peripatetic: 
-ton.]  The  doctrines  or  system  of  philosophy  of 
the  peripatetics. 

"  An  elaborate  attack  on  Pertpatetictsm." — Saturday 
Review,  Sept.  26,  18X5,  p.  418. 

per-I-pa-tld -S-a, ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. peripat(us) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

Zoology:  In  Huxley's  classification,  a  group  of 
Arthropoda,  equivalent  to  Grnbe's  Myriapod  order 
Onycophora  (q.  v.). 

per-I-pa  -tus,  subst.  [Gr.  peripa(os=a  walking 
about.]  (PERIPATETIC.] 

ZoOl.:  The  solo  genus  of  the  group  Peripatidea 
or  the  order  Onycophora.  They  are  vermiform  ani- 
mals, indistinctly  segmented,  with  soft  integu- 
ments. On  each  sido  of  the  body  there  are  a  number 
of  short  legs,  terminated  by  a  rudimentary  jointed 
part,  and  a  pair  of  hooked  claws.  The  head  bears 
a  pair  of  simple  annulated  antenna?,  and  a  pair  of 
simple  eyes.  They  are  viviparous,  nocturnal  in 
habit,  and  are  found  in  decaying  wood.  The  genus 
was  made  known  by  the  Rev.  L.  Guilding,  who  dis- 
covered pcriixitus  iultformis  in  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent.  Several  species  are  known,  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  America,  and 
New  Zealand. 

"Whether  we  consider  the  appendages,  the  respiratory 
and  reproductive  systems,  or  the  development  of  the 
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embryo,  PfrtpalHs  is  a  true  Arthropod,  apparently  nearly 
allied  to  the  suctorial  Myriapoda." — Huxley.  Anat.  In- 
vert. Antm.,  p.  627. 

pSr-I-pSt -a-lofis,  a.  [Prof,  peri-;  Gr.  petalon 
=a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -mix.  | 

Sot. :  Surrounded  or  situated  about  the  petals. 
(Used  of  some  nectarines.) 

•pSr-I-pS-tl'-a,  «.  [Gr.  peripe<eia=a  turning 
about,  from  peripetes= falling  round;  pref.  peri-, 
and  pip(o=to  fall.] 

Ola  Drama:  The  sudden  reversal  or  disclosure 
of  circumstances  on  which  the  plot  in  a  tragedy 
hinges ;  the  denouement  of  a  play. 

*pg-rIph'-Sr-al.  adj.  [Eng.  periphery);  -oJ.] 
Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
periphery;  peripheric. 

peripheral-resistance, «. 

Physiol. :  The  resistance  offered  in  the  capillaries 
to  those  portions  of  the  blood  which  move  along 
the  periphery  of  the  vessel  rather  than  to  its  center. 
(Foster.) 

peripheral  sense-organ, ». 

Anat.:  A  sense-organ  toward  the  periphery  or 
circumference  of  the  body,  not  in  its  interior. 
(Foster:  Physiol.) 

pgr-Iph  -Sr-al-lJS  adv.  [Eng.  peripheral;  -!».] 
In  a  peripheral  manner ;  so  as  to  be  peripheral. 

p5r-I  phSr  -Ic,  pSr-I-phSr'-Ic-al,  a.  [English 
peripher(y) ;  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr.  peYipfteVigu*.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  of  tho  nature  of 
a  periphery. 

2.  Around  the  outside  of  an  organ ;  external. 

II.  Botany:  Around  the  circumference.  (Used 
specially  of  the  endosperm  with  respect  to  the 
embryo  of  a  seed.) 

•If  Peripheric  type  of  animals : 

Zool. :  Yon  Baer  s  name  for  Radiata. 

peripheric-paralysis, «. 

Pathol. :  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  (q.  v.). 

*p3r-I-ph8r  -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  peripherical ; 
•ly.]  Round,  so  as  to  form  a  circle. 

"I  have  been  clipping  for'some  years  Cedars  pertpheric- 
aUil."— Oardenen'  Chronicle,  No.  404,  p.  402. 

pgr-I-phSr-I-c6-.  pref.  [PEBIPHEKIC.]  Con- 
nected with  tho  periphery. 

peripherico-termlnal, «. 

Bol.,<tc.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  circumference 
and  the  apex  of  a  body. 

pS-rlph'-Sr-y,  *pe  rif  e-rie,  «.  [Lat.  periferia, 
peripheria,  from  Gr.  peripAereia=tho  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle :  pref.  peri-,  and  pherd=to  carry, 
Fr.peripherie;  Ital.  &  op.  periferia.] 

1.  Ora.Lana.:  The  outside  or  superficial  portions 
of  a  body ;  tho  surf  ace. 

"By  the  apposition  of  new  cells  of  the  yolk  to  its  pe- 
riphery."—Todd  <t  Bowman:  Fhytiol.  Anal.,  ii.  682. 

2.  Geometry,  itc.:  Tho  bounding  line  of  a  piano 
figure ;  the  perimeter ;  tho  circumference, 

p6r-l-ph6-ran-thl-um,  «.  [Pref.  pert-;  Greek 
p/u>ros=oearing,  andan//io8=a  flower.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  Periclini- 
urn  (q.  v.). 

per   I  phrase,  «.    [PERIPHRASIS.] 

per  I  phrase,  v.  t.  A  i.  [French  peYipAro«er.] 
[PEBIPHRASE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  express  one  word  by  many ;  to  ex- 
press by  circumlocution. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make  use  of  circumlocution. 
p6-rlph -ra-sls,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  periphrasis : 

pref.  peri-,  and  pftro«i«=a  phrase  (q.  v.).  Fr.  pe>i- 
phrase ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  perifrasi.'] 

Rhet.:  The  use  of  more  words  than  are  necessary 
to  express  the  idea  desired  to  be  conveyed ;  a  figure 
employed  to  avoid  a  common  and  trite  manner  of 
speaking;  circumlocution. 

"  He  [the  dead]  mast  be  mentioned  among  the  Abiponeg 
as  'the  man  who  does  not  now  exist,'  or  some  such  peri- 
phrasis."—Tutor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  vi. 

pgr-l-phras'-tlc,  *pSr-I-phras  -tlc-al,  a.  [Gr. 
periphrastikos,  from  peripArcwis=a  periphrasis 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  periphrastique.J  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  periphrasis ;  characterized  by  peri- 
phrasis; expressing  or  expressed  in  more  words 
than  are  necessary ;  circumlocutory. 

per-I-phras  -tlc-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  periphras- 
tical;  -In.}  In  a  periphrastic  manner;  with  peri- 
phrasis or  circumlocution. 

per-I-phf  I'-H-a,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  pert-,  and  Greek 
phyllon=&  leaf.] 

Bot . :  Link's  name  for  the  sqnamuhe  in  the  flower 
of  grasses. 


periscopic-lens 


pSr-l-pla-n6  -ta,  subst.  [Prof,  peri-,  and  Greek 
planitos= a  wandering,  or  planetes=&  wanderer.  | 

Entomology:  A  genus  ot  Blattidie.  Peripltmeta 
orientalii,  often  culled  Blatta  orientalis,  is  tho 
Common  Cockroach,  P.  americana  that  of  America. 
[COCKROACH.] 

pSr-I-plast,  s.  [Gr.  periplas»a=ta  smear  one 
thing  over  another,  to  form  a  mold :  pref.  peri-, 
and  pia6flo=to  form  a  mold.] 

Physiol.:  Tho  intercellular  substance  or  matrix 
in  which  the  organized  structures  of  a  tissue  are 
imbedded. 

pS  rip  -l6-ca,  subst.  [Gr.  periptofce=a  twining 
round,  from  the  habit  of  tho  plants.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Periploce». 
Tho  very  acrid  milk  of  periploca  groica  is  used  in 
the  East  to  poison  wolves.  Tho  fragrant  flowers  of 
P.  aphylla  are  eaten  by  the  Hindus.  The  fiber, 
mixed  with  that  of  Leptadenia  spartium,  makes 
good  cordage. 

pSr-l-p!5  -$g-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  periploc(a) ; 
Lat.  frui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •etc.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceae. 

*pSr  -I  plus,  ».  [Lat.,  from  ( ir.  periplous :  prof, 
peri-,  and p/em»=a  sailing;  pleo=to  sail.]  A  vojr- 
ago  round  a  certain  sea  or  sea-coast ;  circumnavi- 
gation. 

p8r-lp-nen,-m6'-nl-a, ».  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
pneumonia  (q.  v.).]  Tho  same  as  PNEUMONIA  (q.  v.). 

p6r-Ip-neu-m6n'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  peripneumor  ikos, 
from  peripne«monia=peripnoumonia  (q.  v.);  Fr. 
peripneumonique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.^peripiieumonico  ]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  peripneumonia. 

pSr-Ip-nea  -mdn-f,  s.    [PERIPNEUHONIA.J 

p8r>I  p6-lf  g'-6n-al,  adj.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
polygonal  (q.  v.).] 

OryttaU.:  Having  a  great  number  of  sides  or 
angles. 

pSr  -I-pr8ct,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  proktot= 
the  anus.J 

ZoOl.:  The  region  lying  around  the  anus  of  all 
species. 

pSr  I-pr8c-tI'-tIs,  «.  [Eng.  periproct,  and  suff. 
•iri«.] 

Pathol.:  An  inflammation  of  the  tissues  surround- 
ing tho  anus. 

pS-rlp'-tSr-al,  a.    [PERIPTEBOS.] 

Greek  Arch. :  Snrroanded  by  a  row  of  columns; 
applied  ospec.  to  a  temple  in  which  tho  cella  is  sur- 
rounded by  columns,  those  on  tho  flank  boing  dis- 
tant one  intercolumniation  from  the  wall. 

p8-rlp'-te"r-5s,  «.    [Gr.,  from  «eri=around,  and 
preron=a  row ;  Fr.  periptere:  Ital.  A  Sp.  peripfero.J. 
Greek  Arch. :  A  peripteral  building. 

pS-rlp'-tSr-ofis,  a.    [PERIPTEEOS.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Feathered  on  all  sides. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Greek  Arch.:  Peripteral. 

2.  Hot.:  Surrounded  by  a  wing-like  expansion. 

PS-tip  -tSl-f ,  S.     [PEEIPTEE08.] 

Greek  Arch.:  The  range  of  insulated  columns 
round  tho  cella  of  a  temple. 

•per-I-pyr  -1st  (yr  as  ir),  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and 
Gr.  ;>;/'•  'i  H'.  |  A  sort  of  cooking  apparatus. 

per  -I-sarc,*.  [Gr.perisarfcas=surroundcd  with, 
flesh:  prof.  peri-,  and sarx  (genit. «arfco«)  =  flesh.] 

ZoOl.:  Prof.  Allman's  name  for  tho  chitinous 
envelope  secreted  by  many  Hydrozoa. 

pe  rise  I  »n  (SO  as  sh),  a.  &s.  [Gr.  periskios= 
throwing  a  shadow  all  round :  pref.  pen-,  and  Gr. 
•tin  =  a  shadow;  Fr.  plrucien.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  tho  shadow  moving  all  round 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 
.  B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  Periscii  (q.  v.). 

PS-rlsc  -I-I  (sc  as  sh),».  pJ.  [Lat.]  [PERisciAit.] 
The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  circles,  whose  shadows 
move  round,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
describe  a  complete  circle  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

*per  -I-scope,  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  *fcopeo=to 
look,  to  observe.]  A  general  view,  a  comprehensive 
summary. 

pgr-I-sc5p'-Ic,  p8r-I-sc8p  -Ic-al,  adj.  [PERI- 
SCOPE.] Viewing  all  round  or  on  all  sides. 

periscopic-lens,  «. 

Optics:  A  lens  invented  by  Woolaston  for  micro- 
scopes. It  consisted  of  two  plano-convex  lenses, 
ground  to  tho  samo  radius,  and  having  between 
their  plane  surfaces  a  thin  plate  of  metal  with  a 
circular  aperture  one-fifth  of  tho  focal  length.  The 
central  aperture  was  filled  up  with  a  cement  of  tho 
samo  refractive  power  as  the  lens.  Subsequently 
tho  lens  was  made  of  one  solid  piece  of  glass,  in  the 
periphery  of  which  a  groove  was  cut  and  filled  with 
black  cement. 


btfil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


periscopic-spectacles 

perlacoplc-spectacles,  «.  pi. 

(tjitirt:  S| tad,--  li  ivingroncavo-convex  lenses, 

iritli  their  curvature  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
sif  the  r>.-,  f"r  increa-mg  lie-  distinctness  of  objects 
when  viewed  obliquely. 

p8r  Ish,  'per  Isch,  «per  issh  en,  *per-ysli, 
•perche,  'persch,  r.i.&t.  I  Fr.  pcriw-.root  of  pr. 
par.  of  in' in  to  perish,  from  Lat.  />«TPO— to  perish, 
to  come  to  naught,  from  ;>.•;•=  through. thoroughly. 
and  eo=  to  go ;  Sp.  &  Port,  perear ;  Ital.  perire.] 

A.  Intniniitirr: 

1.  To  be  destroyed,  to  come  to  naught,  to  decay. 

"So  feeUthe  fulneitnof  our  heart  and  eyee, 
When  all  of  Geniuii  which  can  prritk  diea." 

Hymn:  Death  of  Sheridan. 

2.  To  die;  tri  lose  life  or  vitality  in  anyway. 

"Ipertih  with  hunger."—  f,ut«  xv.  17. 

3.  To  waste  away  gradually ,  to  decay,  to  wither 
-»r  fall  away. 

"  Like  aa  wax  raelteth  before  the  fire,  to  let  the  wicked 
peril*  at  the  preaence  of  God."— ftalin  Ixvlll.  2. 

4.  To  bo  lost  eternally. 
•B.  Trantititf : 

1.  To  cause  to  perish  ;  to  destroy,  to  ruin. 

"Thy  flinty  heart    .    .    . 
Might  In  thy  palace  pert**  Margaret." 

Shakeip.!  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  It.,  111.  2, 
Z.  To  pierce ;  to  go  or  pass  through. 
"  Almighty  Ood  ahewed  to  hym  hi.  Hyde,  handee,  and 
feet  perutltnl  with  the  upere  and  naylea/'— Life  of  Jotepli 
•If  Arl*athea.  p.  81,  I.  J8~ 

pir-Ish  a  oil  -I-tJr,  «.  [Eng.  perithable;  -tty.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  perishable;  porisha- 
bleneaa* 

p8r  -Ish  a-ble,  o.  [Fr.  pfViMa5fe.l  Liable  to 
perish  ;  subject  to  decay ;  of  short  duration  ;  not 
lasting  or  enduring. 

"A  change  at  hand,  and  an  o'erwhelmlng  doom 

To  perishable  beinga."— Hyron:  Heaven  and  Karth,  1.2. 

p8r  Ish  a  ble  niss, «.  [Eait.perukable;  -«.•«.] 
Tho(]ualilyor  state  of  being  perishable;  liability 
to  decay  or  destruction. 

pir  Ish-a  bljf.adr.  [  English  pert«Aa6(Ie) ,-  -ly.] 
In  a  perishable  or  perishing  manner. 

tp8r  -Ish-m8nt,  «.  [Eng.  perith;  -roenf.]  The 
act  or  state  of  perishing. 

p8r  I  some.  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  «<>ma=the 
body.] 

Znol. :  The  coriaceous  or  calcareous  integument 
of  tho  Echinodermata. 

pir  I  sp«rm.p8r  I  sperm   6m,«.    [Pref.  pert-, 
and  dr.  «permu  =  seed.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  form  porlaperm) :  The  namo  given  by 
Richard  to  tho  testa  of  a  seed  ;  a  portion  of  the  tis- 
sue of  t  he  albumen  remaining  in  some  plants  when 
the  seed  is  developed. 

2.  (Of  the  form  perisperminm) :  Jossieu's  name 
for  the  albumen  of  a  seed. 

p8r  I  sperm   Ic,  a.    ( Eng.  peritperm ;  -fc.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  albumen. 

"The  name  jiertirpermfti  albumen,  or  perinperra.  la  often 
restricted  to  that  found  In  the  cell*  of  the  nucleua  alone  " 
—Bol/uur.-  Botany,  g  887. 

p8r  Is  ph8r  -Ic.  pir  Is  phSr  Ic  al,  o.  [Pref. 
//r/i-,  and  Or.«pkoira-a  ball,  a  sphere.]  R<inud, 
globular. 

pir  I  sp6  rSn'-ftl-fim,  «.    [Pref.  pert-,  and  Eng., 

Ac.,  KJ  a  a  n  ni  1 1  inn  (q.  V.).  | 

lint.:  The  iudnsium  of  ferns  when  it  surrounds 
the  son. 

Pir   I  f  pore,  «.    [Pref.  peri-,  and  Or.  «poroj=a 

Bot. :  Tho  outer  covering  of  a  spore. 

per  I  spar  14  -$8-1,  n,h,t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pert- 
(port(um) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  .,i,;-i.  | 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Ascomycotoiis  Fungi, estab- 
li-hed  by  I  rim.  The  receptacles  ,.r  perithecia  are 
closed  till  they  l>cgin  to  decay.  Nuclei  never  soft- 
ening int..  a  gelatinous  man;  asci  generally  large- 
spondia  Indefinite  in  number.  Generally  parasites. 

per  1  spbr   1  fim, ».    [PEMBPORE.] 

/int. :  The  typical  genus  of  Perisporiacei  (q.  T.). 

pi  rls  s6  dac  tjfl  a,  «.  pi.  [Or.  prriamdaktylat 
—  having  a  superfluous  nuiutter  of  Buffers  or  toes: 
pertuo«=superabundant,  and  daktylot= a  fluger  or 

l.Z-fll.:  In  Owen's  classification  a  section  of 
Ungulate.  The  hind  feet  are  odd-t.,,.,1  in  all,  and 
the  fore  feel  in  all  hut  theTapiridaand  the  Hnmto 
ilieiid.-e.  lioisolumhar  vertehnr  II.  ver  loss  than 
twenty-three.  Femur  with  a  third  trot-banter. 
Horns,  if  present.not  paired,  except  in  the  extinct 
Dieeratherinm.  I  -uallj  ti,.  irn.  jf 

two  aro  present,  they  are  in  tho  median  line  of  tin- 
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head,  one  behind  the  other,  not  supported  by  bony 
horn-cores.  .Stomach  simple;  ceecum  large  and 
capacious.  The  section  is  now  usually  divided 
into  seven  families:  <%>ryphodontida>,  Hrontother- 
idle,  I  allBOtheridj*,  Macrauchcnidn-,  Rhinoceridn-, 
Tapinda-,  and  Equidte,  of  which  the  lirst  four  are 
extinct. 

2, .  Palatont.:  They  wore  differentiated  from  the 
Artiodactyla  (q.  T.)  as  early  as  tho  Eocene  Tertiary. 
[TELEODACTYI.A.J 

pi-rls  s6  d&c  -tyie. «.  A  a.  [PEEISSODACTTLA.] 
_A.  Aseubtt.:  Any  individual  of  tho  ungulate  sec- 
tion Perissodactyla  (q.  T.). 

"  Theoe  mammals  resemble  In  aome  raapectn  the  Prrtt- 
Kiiacti,lei."—Jlar*k:  Introduction  and  Succettion  of  Vrrt. 

B.  At  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  charac- 
teristics of,  the  Perissodactyla. 

"No  liring  rrrltxxiaflylr  Ungulate  pome«HM  the  Inner 
or  Brut  digit  on  either  fore  or  hind  feet."—  .VieAodon- 
nlOkMt,  ii.  82L 

tp8-rl8-B6-l8fc  -Ic-al,  n.  [English  peris»olog(y)  ; 
•ical.J  Redundant  or  excessive  in  words. 

pSr-Is  s5l  -6-fcf,  «.  [Fr.  ptrinologie,  from  Gr. 
ptrtuologia,  from  periMo»=excessive,  and  lug<»- 
a  word;  Ital.  &  Lat.  pertwiofooia.-  Sp.perwo/oyi,,. | 
Superfluous  or  excessive  words  or  talk;  much  talk 
to  littlo  purpose ;  macrology. 

tp8r-I  stach  -J  um,  ».  [Prof,  peri-,  and  Greek 
s[!/cAi/»=an  ear  or  corn.] 

Bot. :  Panzer's  name  for  tho  glumes  of  grasses. 

Pit  Is  t»  llth,  «.  [Pref.  pert-;  Gr.  Ai./emi=to 
stand,  and  litho*=n  stone.] 

Archcrol.:  A  series  of  standing  stones  surround- 
ing an  object,  as  a  barrow  or  burial  mound. 

Pir  I  stil  -tic,  *p8r  I  sttl  tick,  n.  [Or.  peri- 
•taKUMt,  from  pert*fel/<»  =  to  surround:  pref.  peri-, 
and  dr.  «r, •/(<•,  =  to  place;  Fr.  pfrittaltique ;  Ital.  4 
bp.fx-rwfuf/ico.] 

Pki/tiol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vermicular  con- 
traction and  motion  of  vascular  canals,  as  the 
alimentary,  tho  circulating,  and  the  generative 
tubes.  (Owen.) 

peristaltic-motion, ». 

Phytinl. :  Tho  motion  of  the  circular  fibers  of  the 
inentary  canal,  occurring  in  succession  from 
above  downward,  and  forcing  the  food  before 
them,  as  a  fluid  may  be  driven  along  a  tube  by 
sm'a'in"'^1'  The  motion  is  most  obvious  in  the 

Pir-I-gtal'-tlc-al-lJ,  adr.  [English  perittaltic ; 
-al.  -ly.}  In  a  peristaltic  manner. 

pSr-IS-iSr  -I-»,  ».  [Or.  peri»(erton,  dimin.  from 
peri«/era=a  dove.] 

iaft.''"  r,A  K<<nu"  °«  Maxillarid«».    Perwferia  eJafa 
<  the  Dovo,  or  Holy  Ghost  plant,  «>  caUed  because 
the  glumes  of  the  orchidaceous  flower  are  like  a 
hovering  dove. 

P8r  IB  Wr  -I-5n.  «.    [Gr.  pert,feredn  =  (l)  a  dove- 

o  1  '  5i.kl?d  ?'  verbei>a  ;peri«f<-ro=a  pigeon.] 
Bot. :  The  herb  vervain. 

p8r  1st   er  Ite.n.    [Gr.  peru(era=a pigeon; suff. 

-it'    !  .1/111.1.) 

Min.:  An    iridescent,  whitish  variety  of   Albite 
(q.  y.),  the  colors  of  which  were  supimsod  to  resem- 
ble those  of  the  nock  of  a  pigeon.   Found  in  Canada. 
',  ••    [Pref. peri-,  and  Gr.  stcthot^ 


peritromidae 

periatomlal-apace, «. 

ZoOI.:  A  space  between  the  mouth  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  tho  disc  in  Actiuia. 

p8r-I-st6  ml  fim,  ».    [PEEISTOME.] 

p8r  I  -Btripb'-Ie,  n.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  ttrtph,, 
=  to  turn.]  iimiing  round;  revolvuig,  rotatory; 
applied  to  the  paintings  of  a  panorama. 

pir  Is  -tr6  ph«,  «.  [Gr.  perufropAc=a  turning 
round :  pref.  peri-,  ana  ttrophi  =  a  turning,  from 
strephtt— t«i  turn.] 

Bot.;  A  genus  of  Dicliptenp.  Perintrophe  tine- 
toria,  a  bushy  plant,  common  in  woods  around 
Calcutta,  is  largely  cultivated  in  Midnapore  for  the 
dye.  P.  bicaluculata,  macerated  in  rice,  is  given 
in  India  in  snake-bites. 

Pir  -I  Style,  «.  [Lat.  ptrMulium,  from  Gr.  peri- 
stylnn:  prcBx  pen-,  and  (ireek  stylot=&  pillar  a 
column;  Fr. pfristy If ;  Ital.  ASp.  perufiiio.) 

A  re  A.:  An  open  court  within  n  house,  having  a 
colonnade  around  it,  by  which  the  principal  apart- 
ments wore  reached  ;  the  exact  reverse  of  theporip- 
teros,  though  the  same  in  character,  the  one  being 
inside,  the  other  outside  a  building. 

(  9%T)\*9*'~tb~u-  '•    [pref-  Pert-,  and  Eng.  syttolf 

Pathol.:  The  interval  that  subsists  between  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart.  It  is  only  per- 
ceptible in  the  dying. 

Mi*J??ri"I^*-\if '•  fLat-  .»>«"'«»•]    [EXPERIENCE,  «.] 
Skilled,  skillful,  experienced. 

Pir  I  th«  -?I-tim,  ».    [Greek  ;>eriffccW=a  lid,  a 

covor.  j 

li'iifnnif  ' 

.  (1)  The  part  of  a  lichen  in  which  the  asci  are 
immersed. 

(2)  Tho  part  which  contains  tho  reproductive 
organs  of  bphwria  and  its  allied  fuugals:  tho  small. 
Hat  receptacles  in  which  asci  are  formed  in  the 
1'yronomycetous  fuugals. 

•perT-tion.  ».  [ PERISH.]  Perishing,  annihila- 
tion. (Bp.  Hall :  Works,  vi.  411.) 

p8-rlt  6  mofis,  a.  [Gr.  i«-r/fomo«=cut  off  all 
round,  abrupt,  steep:  pref.  ixrt-,  and  (omos=a 
piece  cut  off.] 

Cryitalt.  ft  Min i..-  Cleaving  in  more  directi,,ns 
than  one,  parallel  to  the  axis,  tho  faces  being  all  of 
one  quality. 

pir  I-to  ne  al,  pir-I-t6  n$9  -al,  n.  [Mod. 
Lat.  p<-nfo»c(«m),  peritontje(um\ ;  Kng.  adj.  suff. 
•al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  peritoneum. 

p8r-I-to-n« -fim,  *p8r-I-t6-n» -urn,  ».  [Gr 
perifonaion:  pref.  peri-,  and  fein«=to  stretch.] 

1.  Anal.:  \  serous  membrane,  enveloping  the 
whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  except  the  open 
ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  the  female,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  with  their  mucous  lining 

B.  lo«.:  The  third  tunic  in  tho  cloaca  of  tho 
Tuuicata  (q.T.). 

t6-nl -Ms,    ».     [Eng.  peri/o»(eum);    suff. 


Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  includ- 
ing metro-peritonitis  or  puerperal  peritonitis. 
chronic  peritonitis,  snppurativo  peritonitis,  tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  and  adhesive  peritonitis  with 
encysted  inflammatory  actions  and  local  adhesions 
of  opposed  parts.  Treatment  must  bo  extre  .....  Iv 
active  and  early  to  boof  any  avail. 

r  *  trS  ~m*'    *'     tprcflx 


IrMh,,.:  A  genusofAcniithoptoryKii,  family  Cat- 
aphracti.  Head  parallelopiped,  upper  surface  and 
sides  long;  each  pnporbital  prolonged  into  a  flat 
process,  projecting  beyond  the  snout.  One  contin 
nous  dorsal,  or  two  dorsals,  of  which  tho  second  is 
the  more  developed.  Two  free  pectoral  appendages ; 
no  tooth;  barbels  on  lower  jaws.  Ten  species  aro 
known;  one,  7-ert.Mfc,,,  rtitnphractum,  from  ?ho 
*1^'  fr°m  a-»S*  «»d  one 


per  I  sto  mat  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  pert»rom(e),-  -,i/ir.] 

•  f  or  p.  •rtainimrto  a  perist ,.;of  the  nature  of  a 

penstomo.    (Balfour:  Botany.  fU.} 
p8r  I  at6me,  p8r-I-sto  -ml  fim,  «.    [Gr.  pert- 
'"nil"- 1  I'I!>"M,'O  "t m?ut1' or  al)ortuf>' :  prof. peri-, and 
1.  Hot.:  The  interior  apparatus  surrounding  the 
margin  of  the  sporangium  of  a  moss.     It  is  just 
inside  the  aunulus,  and  normally  consists  of  two 
rows  of  cilia  or  teeth,  multiples  of  four,  and  vary- 
ing in  niindx-r  from  four  to  eighty 

--    /    .'•'••  :V 

'.', '  I!'°  "i««Trin  of  tho  aperture'  in  a  univalve  shell. 
I  ho  projecting  run  <„  border  surrounding  tho 
g.M.f  tlm  calyx  in  Vorlicelln. 
( J)   I  bo  peiistomial  space  (q,  T.). 
Per  I  st6   ml  al,   o,    [Eng.   peri»tom(«),-   -ial.l 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pcristomo. 


a?-  's- 


Z<M.:  Tho  raised  margin   which  surrounds  the 
brcatumg-holcs  of  Scorpions.    (Owen.) 

P8.  rlt  :rlch  a,  ».  pi.    [Pref.  peri-,  and  Or.  fnn>, 
(genit.  <ric/io«)  =  a  hair.  I 

Zrtl.:  An  order  of  CUinta.  inhabiting  salt  and 
fresh  water,  by  some  authorities  considered  the 
most  specialized  proup,  a  view  in  which  Saville 
Kent  does  not  coincide,  for  he  thinks  the  ]Iyp,,t 
ncha  should  occupy  the  highest  place.  Ho  enumer- 
ates m«rht_  families:  Torquatellidae,  Dioty.H-vstidn-. 
ActinobplidiB,  HalteriidaV,  Gvrocoridaj,  Urceolari- 
idie,  andOphryoscolecid«.,  in  which  tho  aninialciileH 
arofn>e-swiinniinK;and  Vorticollidte,  in  which  1  1,,  v 
aro  sedentary  or  attached. 

p«  rlt_  rlch-an,  »«ft»f.  [Mod.  Lat.  pertfrtcAfa)  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -<in.]  Any  individual  of  the  order  Pent 
ncha  (q.  v.). 

jpt-nr-rlcb-0fil.au.    [Mod.  Lat.perttrtcfc(o); 

Bug.  Buff.  -oiw.J  belonging  to  tho  Pentricha  (q.  v.). 
p8r  I  tr6  Chi  fim,  *u(w/.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or. 

=*a  wl^ee'l"!"'  from^er>'=about'  around,  and  trncHt* 
Mech.  :  A  wheel  or  circle  concentric  with  the  bane 
i  "  ?s  I  l''r'  movl«'>le  together  with  it  about 

p8r  I  tr8m-i  d'ai.  «.  ;,;.  [Modern  Latin  ptri- 
"*)  ;  Lai.  fern.  i>l.  adj.  suff.  -id,r.  ) 

Zufl.:  A  family  of  hypptricbon*  <  iliata,  combin- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Chlaniydodont  id«.  and 
tho  Oxytrichid*.  There  is  a  single  genus  Porit- 
romus  (q.  v.). 


peritromus 

pe  rlt  r6  mils,  s.  (  Pref.  ;«•/•/-,  and  <ir.  tromot- 
a  quivering;  ti'f>itu'<>=  to  quiver.] 

/.<i'>l.:  Tho  solo  tfemt.s  of  the  family  Peritromida? 
(q.v.).  There  is  hut  one  species,  I'criti-inniixf'iiini'i  . 
rawmbiiiig  Kfi-»m<  po^pontm,  but  uniformly  cili- 
ated on  the  under  surface. 

p8-rlt'-r6-pal,  pS-rlf-rft-pofls,  adj.  [Or.  /«•/•/. 
ti-n/nui,  from  prof,  peri-,  and  /repo=to  tuni.J 

*1.  Ord.  l.an<i.:  Rotatory,  circuitous. 

2.  Kut.  (oflhf  i-mhrya  of  a  need)  :  Directed  from 
the  axis  to  the  horizon. 

per  I  -tf  ph-ll'-tls,  ».  [Pref.  peri-,  and  English 
lyi'hlitis.] 

Pathol.  :  The  extension  of  inflammatory  typhlitis 
(q.  v.)  to  the  peritoneum  of  the  adjacent  intestine 
and  abdominal  wall. 

pSr  I  ft  -t8r-Ine,  adj.  [Prof,  peri-,  and  English 
iifarin*.] 

Anat.  :  Surrounding  the  uterus.  There  is  a  peri- 
ii  1  1  i-  in:  heematocelu  and  a  phlegmon. 

pSr  1  v&s'-CU-lar,  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
raxe-ii  /«/•.  | 

A  net.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  any  structure  surround- 
ing a  blood-vessel.  There  are  peril-oscular  canals 
and  lymphatics. 

pSr  I-vl8'-c8r-al,  a.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  English 
rm"er«f  (q.  v.).J 

Attat.  :  Applied  to  the  space  surrounding  the 
viscera.  It  is  often  divided  into  compartments  by 
vertical  lamella  between  the  body  walls  and  the 
digestive  sac  of  the  Actinozoa. 

pSr-1  wig,  'per  e  wig,  *per  re-wig,  *per-ri- 
wig,  »per-wick,   «per-wicke,   »per-wig,  »per- 
Wlgge,  8.    [O.  Dut.  peruyk,  from  Fr.  perrugue  =  a 
peruke  (q.  v.).]    A  peruke,  a  wig.    [Wio,  8.] 
-periwig-  pated,  a.    Wearing  a  periwig  or  wig. 
*p6r-l-wlg,  v.  t.    \  PERIWIG,  «.]  To  dress  in  a  wig 
or  anything  resembling  a  wig. 

"  Nor  with  Dubnrtas  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  />••>'<  >i'i-t  with  wool  the  baldpate  woods." 

Dryden.-  Art  of  Poetry,  i. 

per  I  win  -kle   (i),    p8r  rl-wlft  -kle.    »p6r  I 
Win  -Cle,  8.    [A  corrupt,  of  A.  S.  pinewincle,  por- 
liaps  from  Lnt.  pinna,  pi>ta=a  muscle,  and  A.  S. 

n'ii«-l<i  —  a  winkle.] 


1.  .s'iiijj.  :  Tho  genus  Littorina   (q.v.).    Littorinii 
Ultima  is  the  common  periwinkle. 

"TheperitctHcJf,  prawn,  the  cockle,  and  the  shrimp." 
Drat/ton:  Polyolbion,  s.  26. 

2.  PI.  :  The  family  Li  t  torin  ii  l«>. 

per-I-wI6  kle  (2),  *per-venke,  *per  vinke,  ». 
[A.  S.  pervincce,  from  Lat.  pervinca,  vincupervinca, 
from  vineio=to  bind  ;  Fr.  pert'encAe.] 

Hot.  :  The  genus  Vinca  (q.  v.). 

"Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trait'd  its  wreaths." 

Word»te<irth:  In  Early  Spring. 

*p8r  1  w!nk'-lln$,  («.  [Eng.  j)f  riiri>iW(e)  ;  -ing.] 
'Winding  ;  as  the  periwinkle  twines  round  plants. 
"  The  pe  rftetuklfng  porch  that  winding  leads 
From  my  close  chamber  to  your  lordship's  cell." 
tirewer:  Lingua,  iv.  2. 

»per-Jen  ete,  *per-gene  te,  *per-i-on  ette,  ». 
[  First  element  Mid.  Eng.  ;;ere=pear;  second,  the 
s:imo  as  GENITINO  (q.v.).]  A  variety  of  early  ripen- 
ing  pear  ;  a  geuitiug. 

•per  JU-ra  -tion,  «.  [English  per/ur(e)  ;  -ation.] 
Pi-riury.  iFox,  in  Maitland:  Entity  s  on  Reform, 
P.  ->:«.) 

per  jJlre,  *par-Jure,  *per-Jewre,  v.  t.  [French 
tt'irjurer,  se  parjurer—to  forswear  one's  self,  from 
l.iit.  ;«'r/ttro=to  forswear;  per/ur«8  =  a  perjured 
person,  from  per-,  used  in  a  bad  sense  (as  Eng./or- 
in/orswear),  and^uro=to  swear;  O.  Fr.  perjurer; 
Sp.  it  Port,  pergurar  ;  Ital.  perffiurore.l 

*1.  To  cause  to  swear  falsely  ;  to  make  perjured 
or  forsworn. 

2.  To  swear  falsely. 

3.  Re/lex.:  To  forswear;  to  swear  falsely  to  an 
<>:ith   in  judicial  proceedings.;   as,  He  has  perjured 
himself. 

*4.  To  make  a  false  oath  to;  to  swear  falsely  to. 
(./.  Fh'tclier.) 

'per  Jure.s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  parjure)  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
perjuro,  from  Lat.  per/urus.J  [PERJURE,  v.]  A  per- 
jured person. 

"Why,  he  comes  in  like  &perjure,  wearing  papers." 
Shakesp..-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

p8r  Jfired,  pa.  par  &a.   [PEKJURE,  «.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  sworn  falsely;  forsworn. 

2.  Sworn  falsely. 

"From  my  forehead  wipe  A  perjured  note; 
For  none  offend  where  all  alike  do  dote." 

Stiakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 
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*p8r  Jured  If,  'per  jured  lie.  adv.  [Eng. per- 
jured; -ly.]  In  n  perjured  manner. 

"So  grauell  and  »o  confidentlie  say  ye  than,  and  so 
impudentlie,  so  rashJie,  HO  pfriuredlie  recant  and  sale 
nafe  now." — Bp.  Gardener:  Of  True  Obedience;  To  the 
Kfader. 

pSr-Jfir  5r,  'per  Jur-our,  s.  fEng.  perj«r(e), 
v.;-er.J  One  who  perjures  himself;  one  who  will- 
fully and  knowingly  takes  a  falso  oath  lawfully 
administered. 

'pSr  Jttr  I-ous,  *p8r'-jar  ous,  «.  [Lat.  per/uri- 
o»««,  from  perjuru*.J  [PEBJDEE,  r.]  Guilty  of  per- 
jury; perjured;  containing  perjury. 

"Puffing  their  souls  away  in  perjuroux  air." 
BenJonson:  Every  Man  out  OJ  nis  Humor.   (Induct.) 

pSr'-jttr-y,  ».  [Lat.  perjurium,  from  perjv.ru— 
to  perjure,  to  forswear;  FT.  parjure;  Sp.  &  Port. 
perjurio;  Ital.  per^iurio.]  The  act  of  swearing 
falsely,  or  of  violating  an  oath ;  specif.,  in  law  the 
act  or  crime  of  willfully  making  a  false  oath  or 
affirmation  in  judicial  proceedings. 

"  The  crime  of  willful  and  corrupt  perjury  is  defined  by 
Sir  Edw.  Ooke  to  be  a  crime  committed,  when  a  lawful 
oath  is  administered  in  some  judicial  proceeding,  to  a 
person  who  swears  willfully,  absolutely,  and  falsely,  in  a 
matter  material  to  the  issue  or  point  in  question." — 
Illacliftonr:  C'omment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

pSrk,  8.    [A  variant  of  perch  (2), ».  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  pole  placed  horizontally,  on  which  yarns,  Ac., 
are  hung  to  dry,  also  a  peg  for  similar  purpose^. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

2.  A  measure  of  5'i  yards.    (In  this    sense   pro- 
nounced I'i-rk.: 

perk,  *p8ark,  'pSrke,  a.  [ Welsh  perc=compact, 
trim;  percu=to  trim,  to  smarten;  percu8=smart ; 
perr=smart,  spruce ;  pertu= to  smarten.  Skeat  con- 
nects it  with  Prov.  Eng.  8pracfc= brisk,  lively;  Ir. 
«praic=sprightliness ;  Icel.  »parfcr=lively.]  [PEET.] 
Pert,  smart,  brisk,  trim,  spruce,  airy,  jaunty,  perky. 

p5rk(l),t>.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  peer;  to  look 
sharply  and  closely. 

•pSrk  (2),  r.  t.  &  i.    [PEEK,  a.J 

A.  Trail*. :  To  make  smart  or  trim ;  to  prank ;  to 
dress  up. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  act  saucily  or  jauntily. 
"  If,  after  all,  you  think  it  adisgrace, 

That  Edward's  miss  thnsperto  it  in  your  face." 
Pope:  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

pSrk  (3),  -perke,  v.t.&i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of 
perch  (1),  v.,  or  of  prtcfc,  v.] 

A.  Trim.*. :  To  prick  up ;  to  hold  up. 

"  The  squirrel  .  .  .  there  whisks  his  brush, 
And  perks  his  ears."  Cowper:  Tank,  vi.  318. 

B.  Jnfrans. ;  To  perch. 

pSrk  St.  s.  [Eng.  perk  (l),s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 
A  little  perk  or  pole. 

pSr'-kln,  ».  [Forperr;/tin,  from  perry,  and  dim. 
suff.  -fcin.]  A  kind  of  weak  perry. 

pSr'-kl-ness,  8.  [Eng. perky;  -n««8.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  perky ;  jaun tineas,  saiiciness. 

"The  unconcerned  audacity  of  the  whole  face,  even  the 
perkiness  of  the  whiskers." — London  Evening  Standard. 

perk  Ing,  a.  [PEEK  (1),  v.]  Sharp,  keen,  in- 
quisitive. 

pSrk  -y,  a.  [English  perfc,  a. ;  -».]  Pert,  perk, 
trim,  jaunty,  saucy. 

per   la,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Kntiini. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Perlidae  (q.  v.). 
Perla  caudata,  the  Stone-fly,  is  brown  in  color,  and 
appears  in  April.  It  is  an  excellent  bait  for  trout. 

pSr-la'-ceons  (ce  as  sh),  a.   [PEABLACEOUS.] 

pSr-l&S-tes,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Palozont. :  A  genus  of  Marsnpialia.  Two  species 
are  known  from  the  Middle  Purbecks. 

pgr'-ll  dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  perl(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idol.} 

Kntom.:  Stone-flies;  the  only  family  of  the  sub- 
order Plecoptera  (q.  v.).  Head  large,  quadrate; 
antennae,  many  jointed,  tapering ;  three  ocelli  gen- 
erally present,  wings  with  elongated  cells  divided 
by  cross-veins,  the  hinder  pair  broader  than  the 
anterior  ones,  and  in  repose  so  folded  as  closely  to 
enwrap  the  abdomen.  Body  long,  abdomen  often 
ending  in  two-jointed  filaments;  legs  powerful; 
tarsi  three-jointed ;  the  larvir  are  like  the  adults 
except  in  wanting  wings.  They  live  in  running 
water.  The  perfect  insect  is  found  on  plants  near 
streams ;  they  are  inert,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
readily  captured. 

pSrl'-Ite, «.  [Ger.perl=pearl ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  obsidian  (q.  v.)  with  an 
enamel-like  luster  and  a  gray  color.  Structure, 
usually  granular,  fine  to  coarse-grained,  occasion- 
ally spnerulitic.  Sub-translucenttoopaque.  Under 
the  microscope  it  exhibits  numerous  more  or  less 
elliptical  or  spheroidal  cracks,  which  are  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  rock  while  cooling. 


permeably 


p8r-llt  -Ic,  (i.  [Eng.  perl«(e) ;  suff.  -ic.J 
Petrol. :  Of  tlio  structure  of  porlito ;  having  some- 
what eoucuDtrio  and  approximately  spheroidal  or 
elliptical  figures  developed  from  numerous  minute 
cracks  of  varying  curvature.  Observed  not  only  in 
perlite  (q.  v.)  but  in  Trachylyte  (q.  v.).  (Kuttey.) 

pSr-lfis-tra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  tx-rltufraru*,  pa.  par. 
of/>erlit8rro= to  wander  through :  per=through,  and 
ltufro=U>  wander.J  The  act  of  viewing  or  inspect- 
ing all  over. 

"Bythep»r(««<ral/on  of  such  famous  cltiea."— BowtU: 
Instruct,  for  Travelers,  p.  169. 

pSr-ma,  mbst.  [Ital.  perma;  Fr.'perme;  Turk. 
nerme h,  from  Gr.  perama=a  place  for  crossing,  a 
ferry;  Ger.prahm;  Prov.  Eng.  pra  me  ,nrani.  praam 
=a  flat-bottomed  boat.]  A  small  Turkish  boat. 
(Bailey.)  [PEAAM.] 

per  ma-gy,  «.  [Turk,  permedji.]  A  man  who 
rows  or  manages  a  perma,  or  small  Turkish  boat. 
(Bailey.) 

*p8r  -m8.n-9.-ble,  a.  [Lat.  permoneo=to remain, 
to  endure.]  Permanent. 

per  1113.  nen9e,  pSr  ma-nen-of ,  «.  [Fr.  per. 
manence,  from  permauen<=permanent  (q.  vj  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  permanenciai  Italian  permanenza.j  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  permanent ;  contiuuanc« 
or  fixedness  in  the  same  state,  place,  or  duration. 

"  Neither  was  there  ever  any  of  the  ancients  before 
Christianity,  that  held  the  soul's  future  permanency  after 
death,  who  did  not  likewise  assert  it*  preexistence."— 
Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p  39. 

IT  For  a  permanency :  For  a  fixed  time ;  not  tern- 
porarily. 

pSr  -ma  nent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  permanent,  pr. 
par.  of  permaneo  =  to  remain,  to  endure^  per  — 
through,  throughout,  and  maneo  -  -  to  remain ;  Sp.. 
Port.,  4  Ital.  permanente.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Continuing  in  the  same  state,  place,  or  condi- 
tion :  durable ;  not  temporary  orchanging ;  lasting, 
abiding,  fixed ;  remaining  unaltered  or  nnremoved. 

2.  Of  long  continuance. 

II.  Rot.:  The  same  as  PERSISTENT  (q.  v.).  Used 
chiefly  of  leaves. 

permanent-Ink,  ».  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
thickened  with  sap-green  or  cochineal,  used  for 
marking  linen. 

permanent- way, ». 

Hi iil.  Eng.:  The  finished  road-bed  and  track,  in- 
cluding bridges,  viaducts,  crossings,  and  switches. 
The  term  is  nsed  in  contradistinction  to  a  tempo- 
rary way,  such  as  is  made  in  construction,  for  re- 
moving the  soil  of  cuttings  and  making  fillings. 

permanent-white, «. 

Chem.:  Baric  sulphate;  it  is  used  as  a  water-color 
pigment,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  earthen- 
ware. 

per  -ma-nent-1?,  adv.  (Km;,  permanent;  -ly.l 
In  a  permanent  state  or  manner ;  lastingly ;  with 
long  continuance ;  in  a  fixed  state  or  place. 

per  man  ga  nate,  suhst.  [Eng.permanoan(ic)  ; 
•ate.] 

Chem. :  A.  salt  of  permanganic  acid. 

permanganate  of  potash,  a. 

Chem.:  KjMnjO,.  The  principal  ingredient  in 
the  preparation  known  as  Condy's  Fluid.  It  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic  and  deodorizer. 

pSr-man-gan  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  man. 
ii'uiii-.]  Derived  from  or  containing  manganic  acid. 

permanganic-acid,  *. 

Chem. :  H^MuiOp.  Hydrogen  permanganate.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  potassium  permanganate  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  solution  at 
60-70°.  It  passes  over  in  violet^colored  vapors,  and 
condenses  to  a  dark  green  liquid,  having  a  metallic 
luster.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moist- 
ure greedily,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

*per-man  sion,  8.  [Lat.  permaniio,  from  per- 
mnneo—to  remain.]  Continuance,  permanence, 
durableness.  (Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  10.) 

pgr-mS-a-bll  -I-t*,  8.  [Fr.  prrmeabilite,  from 
permi»a6ie=permeable  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or  stats 
of  being  permeable. 

pSr  -me-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.permea&i/is,  from  permeo 
=to  permeate  (q.  v.) :  Fr.  permeable ;  Sp.  permea- 
ble ;  Ital.  permraliil*'.]  Capable  of  being  permeated 
or  passed  through  without  rupture  or  displacement 
of  parts;  admitting  or  capable  of  permeation; 
yielding  passage;  penetrable:  nsed  espec.  of  sub- 
stances which  allow  the  passage  of  fluids. 

"The  softer  and  more  permeable  orifice,  into  the  oma- 
sns." — Brovme:  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  iil. 

pSr -me-a-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  permeab(le);  -ly.] 
In  a  permeable  manner :  BO  as  to  be  permeable. 


b611,    bo"y;     pout,    ]<Swl;     cat,    {ell,     chorua,     9hin,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     e?ist.    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


permeant 

tper  me  ant,  a.  [Latin  jiermeata,  pr.  par.  of 
prrmin  '•'  i»  uneato  (q.  v.).]  Passing  through; 
permeating.  (Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.. 
eh.v.) 

p8r  me  ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  permeatus,  pa.  par.  of 
pemieo=to  pass  througli :  prr  =  through.  and  meo= 
to  pass ;  Ital.  permeare.] 

1.  To  pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of ;  to 
penetrate  and  pass  through  without  causing  rupt- 
ure or  displacement  of  the  purls  of  the  substance 
passed  through ;  applied  especially  to  fluids  which 
pass  through   substances   of    loose   texture;    as, 
Water  jiermeatet  sand ;  Light  permeates  glass. 

2.  To  penetrate  and  fill ;  to  pervade. 

"  That  aubtll  fiery  substance,  which  permeates  and  per- 
vades the  whole  world."— Cuauortn:  Intell.  System,  p.  456. 

p8r  mS-a  -tlon,  subst.  [PERMEATE.]  The  act  of 
permeating  or  passing  through  the  pores  or  inter- 
M  !<•'•- nf  any  substance. 

"A  mutual  in-existence,  and  permeation  of  one  another." 
— CudieorfA:  Intell.  System,  p.  669. 

PSrm   I  an,  a.  *  «.    [See  A.  1.] 

A.  A*  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Perm,  a  province  of  Russia, 
separated  into  two  parts  by  the  Ural  Mountains. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rocks  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick  I.  Mur- 
clii-on,  in  Oct.  1M1,  to  a  series  of  strata  previously 
looked  upon  as  the  base  of  tho  New  Red  Sandstone, 
but  which  have  greater  affinity  to  tho  Carbonifer- 
ous deposits.  Tin1  two  strata  are  now  classified 
apart,  and  it  is  recognized  that  between  them  runs 
the  great  break  separating  the  Palieozoic  from  the 
Secondary  strata. 

Permian-period, «. 

Geol.:  Tho  period  during  which  the  Permian 
strata  were  being  deposited. 

*p8r-mls  -Cl-ble,  a.    [Latin  permisceo=to  mix 
thoroughly:  per— thoroughly,  and  misceo=  to  mix.] 
Capable  of  being  mixed;  admitting  of  mixture. 
"Fire  canseth  matters  permiscible  to  be." 

Ashmole:  Tneatrum  CHemtcum,  p.  68. 

p8r  miss  , .«.  [Lat.  permistum,  nent.  singular  of 
permissus.]  [PERMISSION.]  A  permitted  choice 
or  selection;  specif.,  in  rhetoric  a  figure  in  which 
the  thing  is  committed  to  the  decision  of  one's  op- 
ponent. 

t)8r  mis  Sl-bll  -I-t*. ».  [Eng.  permissible ;  -itv.] 
Tin-  quality  or  state  of  oeing  permissible ;  allowable- 
ness. 

p8r  mls'-sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  perm iisits.]  [PERMIS- 
SION.] That  may  be  permitted  or  allowed;  allow- 
able. 

p8r  mis  -sl-blj,  adv.  [Eng.permissib(le);  -ly.] 
In  a  permissible  or  allowable  manner ;  allowably. 

per  mis  -Sl6n  (S8  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  permissio, 
from  permissus,  pa.  par.  of  permitto  =  to  permit 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  permission;  Xp.jpermision;  Ital.  permit- 
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2.  To  allow  by  express  consent  given  ;  to  give  per- 
mission, leave,  license,  liberty,  or  authority  to;  to 
authorize. 

"Thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for  thytelf."— .4el»  nvl.  L 
•3.  To  resign ;  to  give  over ;  to  refer ;  to  leave. 
"Live  well  ;  how  long,  how  short,  permit  to  heav'n." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  1 1.  654. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  leave,  license,  or  permission ; 
to  allow ;  to  suffer ;  as,  to  act  as  circumstances 
permit. 

pSr  -mlt,  imbtt.  [PERMIT,  r.]  Permission,  leave, 
warrant,  license;  specif.,  a  written  warrant  or 
authority  given  by  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise, 
or  other  competent  authority,  for  the  removal  of 
dutiable  g<x>ds,  as  spirits,  wines,  tea,  \r.,  from  one 
place  to  another. 

per  mlt  tan?e,  ».  [Eng.  permit;  -ance.]  The 
act  of  permitting  or  allowing ;  permission ;  allow- 
ance ;  leave. 

"When  thia  ayatetn  of  air  cornea,  by  divine  permittance, 
to  be  corrupted  by  poisonous  acrimonious  steama,  what 
havocismaoe  in  all  living  creatures!" — Dernam:  Physico- 

per  mlt  tee  ,  s.  [English  permit;  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  permission  is  granted ;  one  to  whom  a  permit 
is  granted. 

per  mlt  -tSr,  s.  [Eng.  permit,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  permits  or  allows. 

"The  jtennitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin."— Edwards: 
freedom  of  tne.  Will,  pt.  iv.,  g  9. 

•pSr-mlX',  v.  t,  [Lat.  permixtus,  pa.  par.  of  per- 
misceo— to  mix  thoroughly.]  To  mix  together ;  to 
mingle. 

"The  wound  from  cave  gives  out  blood  black 
I'ermlj-r  with  fome."— Pkaer:   rirgifs  Afneld,  ix. 

•per  mix   tion  (X  as  k),  s.    [PF.RMISTION.] 

P8r-m6  ,  pref.  [PERMIAN.  ]  Related  to  the  Per- 
mian (q.  v.). 

Permo-carbonlferous  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  The  transitional  beds  connecting  tho  Car- 
boniferous with  the  Permian  in  cases  where  tho 
boundary  line  between  the  two  is  not  obvious. 

per  mut  a  ble,  adj.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being 
permuted  or  exchanged;  exchangeable. 

per  mut -a  ble-nSss,  subst.  [Eng.  permutable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perrautable. 

pSr-mOf-a.-blJ',  adv.  [Eng.  permutab(le) ;  -!».] 
In  a  permutable  manner ;  interchangeably. 

per-mu-ta  -tlon,  »per-nm  ta-clon.  s.  [Fr.  per- 
mutation, from  Lat.  ptrmutationem,  ace.  of  permtt- 
tntiii  ;\  changing,  from  permutatwt,  pa.  par.  of 
I>i  niinlii  to  permute  (q.  v.) .  Sp.  permutacion ;  Ital. 
permutazione.] 

•1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  exchanging  one  thing 
for  another;  mutual  change;  interchange;  inter- 
mutation. 

"A/>'rmufar/r>H  of  number  is  pregnant  in  languages." 
— Bentley. 

2.  Math. :  Change  or  combination  of  any  number 
of  quantities.  The  different  arrangements  which 
can  be  made  of  any  number  of  given  quantities, 
when  a  certain  number,  or  the  whole  of  them,  are 
taken  together ;  thus  the  permutations  of  a,  6,  and 
r,  taken  two  together,  are  ab,  ac,  ba,  be,  ca,  and  cb. 
The  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  two 
together  is  n  (n- 1 ) ;  of  n  things  taken  three  together, 
n(n— l)(n— 2),  and  soon. 

permutation-lock, «. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  in  which  the  moving  parts  are 
capable  of  transposition,  so  that,  being  arranged  in 
any  concerted  order,  it  becomes  necessary,  before 
shooting  the  bolt,  t<>  arrange  the  tumblers.  [LET- 
TER-LOCK.] 

per  mute  ,  t>.  fron*.  [Latin  permuto,  from  per= 
through,  completely,  and  muto=to  change ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  permutar;  Ital.  permutare.] 

1.  To  interchange. 

•  J.  To  exchange ;  to  barter ;  to  traffic. 

"Where  it  shall  chance  the  same  to  be  bought,  tracked, 
pTmutrtl,  or  given." — llacktuyt:  Voyages,  I.  228. 

pSr-mttt -6r. «.  [Eng.  permut(e);  -er.]  One  who 
exchanges,  or  permutes. 

p8rn,  «.    [PERMS.]    The  Honey-buzzard. 

*p8rn.  f.  t.  [Norm.  Fr.  perner  (O.  Fr.  penre, 
prenre,  Fr.  prendre)  =  to  take.]  To  turn  to  profit; 
to  sell. 

per  na,  «.  (Lnt.  =  (l)  a  ham,  (2)  a  mollusk,  a 
pinna,  f  nun  Or.  ;>erna=a  bam.] 

ZoOI.  tt  1'n In  i ni i. :  A  genus  of  Aviculida?.  Shell 
more  or  loss  nearly  equivalvo.  compressed,  subquad- 
i  IN  .  niihtvalvo  witliu  byssalsimis.  Known  species 
eighteen  recent,  all  from  the  tropics  of  thn  two 
hemispheres;  fossil  thirty,  from  the  Trias  onward. 
Perna  mullrti  characterizes  the  Athertield  Clay  in 
the  Upper  Neocomian. 


perodicticus 

P8r  nim  bu  c6,  «.    r«<«def.] 

Geog.  :  A  province  of  Brazil. 

Pernambuco-wood,  >. 

But.:  Ctfsalpiiiia  echinata.    [BRAZIL  (1).] 

p8m  -an-?  f,  «.  [O.  Fr.  preiionce,  from  prennv 
penre;  Fr.  prendre;  Lat.  prendo=to  take.]  [PEBN. 
verb.] 

Law:  The  act  of  taking  or  receiving. 

"The  actual  pernancy  of  the  proms  (that  is,  the  taking, 
perception,  or  receipt,  of  the  rentn  and  other  advantages 
arising  therefrom  ).  —Blackitone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

*p8r-nav  -I-gate,  t-.  t.  [Lat.  pernavigo.]  [NAVI- 
GATE.]   To  saiTover  or  across. 
*p8r-nSl,«.    [PIMPERNEL.] 

1.  The  pimpernel. 

2.  A  soft,  effeminate  fellow. 

"These  tender  pcrneli  muat  have  one  gown  for  the  dar, 
another  for  the  night."  —  Pilkington:  Works,  p.  66. 

*p8r-nl  -Clon  (c  as  sh),  suh*t.  [Lat  pernici'e*.} 
[PEBNICIOUS.]  Destruction. 

"Ralpho 

Looking  about,  beheld  pemtcimt 
Approaching  knight."  —  Butler:  Hudtbraa,  i.  2. 

pSr-nl  -clous  (1),  a.  [Fr.  pernicieux,  from  Lat. 
pernicio»u<=de8tructive,  from  pern»'ct«=destruc- 
tion  :  per  =  thoroughly,  and  nex  (genit.  necis)  = 
death;  Sp.,Port.  &  Ital.  pemt'cioao.] 

1.  Destructive  ;  having  the  power  of  destroying, 
killing,  or  injuring;  very  injurious  or  mischievous; 
noxious,  hurtful. 

"The  iirrniciimf  effects  of  the  Injustice  which  evil  ad- 
visers were  now  urging  him  to  commit."  —  Macaulaj/:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Harboring    evil  designs;  malicious,  wicked, 
mischievous. 

"  This  pernicious  caitiff  deputy." 

Hhiikesf.-.  Meature,forHeastirt,r. 

*p8r-nr-clous  (2),  a.  [Latin  pernix  (gonit.  ptr- 
nicw).]  Quick,  swift,  ready. 

"  Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire." 

Milton:  F.  L.,  vi.  6M. 

p3r-nl  -Cious-ly',  adv.  [English  perniciou*  (1)  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  pernicious,  destructive,  or  hurtful  man- 
ner; noxiously,  mischievously,  maliciously. 

"All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciously." 

Snalccsp.-  Henry  nil.,  11.  L 

pSr-nl'-CiOttS-nSsB,  ».  [English  pernicious  (1)  ; 
•ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pernicious  ; 
injuriousness;  hurtfulness. 

*p8r-nlc  -I-ty,  «.  [Fr.  pernicite,  from  Lnt.prr- 
nix  (genitive  pernicw)=  swift.]  [PEBNICIOCS  (2).} 
Swiftness  of  motion  ;  celerity. 

"Endued  with  great  swiftness  or  perniciti."—  Bat:  On 
tne  Creation,  pt.  i. 

pSr-nlc  -k8t  tj,a.  [Perhaps  from  i  French  par— 
through,  and  niquet=&  trifle.  J  Particular  or  pre- 
cise in  trifles  ;  fastidious. 

pSr-nl  -I-d»,  «.  pi.   [PsKKiNf  .] 


•'.]    The  act  of  permitting  pr  allowing ;  liberty, 
leave,  or  license  given;  authorization,  allowance. 

"The    .    .    .    will 

And  high  permission  of  all  ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large."  Milim,    t:  L.,  I.  212. 

pXr-mls  slve,  a.  [Lat.  permissus,  pa.  par.  of 
perm«Mo=to  permit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Permitting ;  granting  liberty,  leave,  or  permis- 
sion :  allowing ;  not  hindering  or  forbidding. 

2.  Granted,  permitted,  or  allowed  without  hin- 
drance. 

"  What  prrmtsslre  glory  since  his  fall 
Was  left  him."  Hilton:  r.  L.,  i.  451. 

permissive-laws,  ».  pi.  Laws  which  permit 
certain  persons  to  have  or  enjoy  tho  use  of  certain 
things,  or  to  do  certain  acts. 

permissive-waste,  s. 

Law:  The  neglect  to  do  necessary  repairs. 

p8r-mls  -slve-ljp,  adv.  [Eng.  permissive;  -la.'] 
In  a  permissive  manner;  by  permission;  without 
hindrance  or  prohibition. 

"Concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permtmirrly, 
but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  Christian  princes  to 
design  It."— Huron:  Holy  War. 

p«r  mist  -l6n  (1  as  y),  'pgr-mlx  tion  (x  as  k), 
sutint.  [Lat.  permistitt,  permixtio,  from  jH'rmistus, 
prrmixtus,  pa.  par.  of  permt«v»= to  mix  thoroughly; 
Vr.  ptntiinttm.]  Tho  act  of  mixing;  tho  state  of 
being  mixed ;  mixture. 

per  mlt  ,  'per-myt,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.permrtro=to 
let  pass  through :  per=through,  and  mi»o=to  send. 
fr.  permettre ;  Ital.  permettere;  Sp.  permitir,] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allow  by  silent  consent,  or  by  not  offering 
opposition  or  hindrance ;  to  c uffcr  or  allow  without 
prohibition  or  interference ;  to  look  on  at  and  allow 
a  person  to  act,  or  a  thing  to  be  done ;  to  tolerate. 

"Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blai'lng  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  t" 

sttakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Ate,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w8,    w«t,     here,     camel,    ne*r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     p5t. 
or,     wore.     wolf.     w8rk,     whd.     sftn;    mat*,    cnb.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian,     ta,    ce  =  6;    ey  =  4.      qu  =  kw. 


p8r-nl'-n83,  pSr-nl'-I-dss,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  pern(«)  ,- 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -imr;  also  t  connect.,  and  sutf. 
-idte.1 

ZoOI.:  A  sub-family  of  Aviculida?.  Cartilage  in  a 
series  of  transverse  furrows.  Anterior  muscular 
scar  generally  very  small.  (Tate.) 

p8r'-nI-6,  «.  [Lat.,  from  perna  (q.  v.).]  A  kibo 
npon  the  foot;  a  chilblain. 

pSr'-nls,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  Cuvier,  who  intro- 
duced this  name,  does  not  explain  why.] 

Ornith.:  A  gonns  of  Aquihnee  (q.  v.).  with  three 
species,  from  the  Palsaarctic,  Oriental,  and  Ethi- 
opian regions.  Beak  moderate,  lore  covered  with 
serrated  feathers;  tarsi  moderate,  semi-plumed; 
acrotarsia  reticulated  :  third  quill  longest.  Pernis 
apivorut  is  the  Honey-Buzzard  (q.  v.). 

per  noc  ta  II  an,  ».  [Latin  p«rnocfo=to  pass; 
the  night.]  [PEBNOCTATION.]  One  who  watches 
or  keeps  awake  all  night. 

per  n6c  ta  tlon,  s.  [Lat.p«riioc(a<io,fromp«r- 
noc<o=to  pass  the  night:  per=throiiKh,  and  nor 
(genit.  7iocft»)=night.]  The  act  or  state  of  passing 
tne  whole  night;  the  act  of  watching  all  night. 

"  By  the  effusion  of  alms,  or  pernoctatlont  or  abode*  in 
prayer*."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  vi.,  S  2. 

per  nor,  ».  [Norm.  Fr.  perner,  from  pemer=to 
take  ;  Fr-pretwur.]  [PEBN,  ».,  PEKNANCI.] 

Law;  One  who  receives  the  profits  of  lands, 
tithes,  Ac. 

per  6  die  tl  cus,  >.  [Gr.  j)<~-r<M=maimed,  and 
dfiktikoi=&b\e  to  show.^ 

Zoology:  A  genus  of  Nycticebinae  (q.  v.),  with  a 
single  species,  Perotlictifru  potto,  from  Sierra  Leone. 
Tho  index  finger  is  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle, 
to  which  fact  the  scientific  name  has  reference. 
[  POTTO.] 


perofskine 

per  of  skine,  per  6w  skiue  iw  as  f).tuh»t. 
[After  Von  PerofHki  of  St.  Petersburg;  sun.  -ine 
(.Win.) ;  Russ.  &  (ier.  peroiaskin.] 

Min. :  The  same  an  TBIPHYLITE  (q.  v.). 

pSr  6f -gklte.  subst.  [After  Von  Pcrofskiof  St. 
Petersburg ;  suff .  -ite  (Min.) ;  Her.  peroicskit.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  originally  regarded,  because  of 
its  cubic  habit,  as  isometric  in  crystallization,  sub- 
sequently supposed  to  be  rhombohedral,  and  now 
shown  by  Baumhauor  and  others  to  be  ortho- 
rhombic.  Dana  suggests  that  it  may  be  dimorphous. 
Habit  of  crystals  markedly  isometric.  Hardness, 
5'5 ;  specific  gravity,  4-017-4-039 ;  luster,  metallic  to 
adamantine ;  color,  varying  shades  of  yellow, 
brown  to  black ;  transparent  to  opaque.  Com- 
position: Titanic  acid,  59'4;  lime,  40-6=100.  From 
Achmatofsk,  Urals,  whence  the  finest  crystals  have 
been  obtained,  and  subsequently  from  several  other 
localities. 

p§  rogue  ,  «.    [PiHoouE.j 

tpSr  -6-nate,  a.  [Lat.  peronatu*=wearing  boots 
of  untanned  leather,  from  pero=a  kiud  of  boot 
made  of  raw  hide.] 

Bot.  (of  the  stipes  of  fungi) :  Laid  thickly  over 
with  a  woolly  substance  ending  in  a  substance  like 
meal. 

pSr  -6-n4,  «.  [Or.  peron«  =  tho  tongue  of  a  buckle 
or  brooch  :  the  small  bone  of  the  arm  or  leg.) 
Anat.:  The  fibula  (q.  v.). 

pSr-i-n$ -a,  s.    [PERONE.] 

Entomol.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Peroneidie 
Cq.  v.).  Peronea  cristana  is  a  brown  moth,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  expansion  of  its 
wings,  found  in  Epping  Forest,  the  New  Forest,  Ac. 

p8r-6-n6'-$i,  a.  [Eng.  perant;  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  porono  or  fibula.  There  are  peroneal 
muscles,  also  a  peroneal  nerve  and  vein. 

peroneal-  bone,  *. 

Anat.:  The  fibula  (q.  v.). 

pSr  6-n8  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  perone(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..] 

Kntom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tortricina. 
Anterior  wings  rather  broad,  usually  having  some 
tufts  of  raised  scales.  Larva  feeding  between 
united  leaves.  (Stainton.) 

pSr-6  n6-sp'6r'-a,  s.  [Or.  peronc[PEBONE],  and 
spora,  orsporfl8=a  seed.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Peronosporea? 
(q.  v.).  Peronospora  infeittans  is  the  Potato  blight, 
causing  the  potato  disease  (q.  v.) 

pgr-&-n&-spbr  -i-te,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  perono- 
«por(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •«<«.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  fungals,  sub-order  Phycomycetes. 
The  species  live  within  the  tissne  of  flowering 
plants,  the  branches  of  the  mycelium  penetrating 
between  the  cells,  and  thence  deriving  their  nourish- 
ment by  means  of  haustoria. 

per-6  n6-sp6-rl  '-tig,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  perono- 
epor(a);  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  believed  to  be  one  of  the  Per- 
onosporeas  a  species  of  which,  Peronosporites  an/i- 
quarius,  was  detected  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  in 
a  Lepidodendron. 

p8  rSph  -5r-a,  subst.  [Or.  pera=a  wallet,  and 
pfcoi-OT=Doariiig.J 

Zoo(..  A  genus  of  Clavellinidae  fq.  v.).  The  ani- 
mal is  stalked,  roundish,  flattened,  and  united  by 
pedicles  to  creeping,  root-like  tubes,  part  of  the 
common  tunic  through  which  the  blood  circulates. 
Perophora  listeri  was  discovered  at  Brighton,  and 
has  since  been  dredged,  on  seaweed,  on  the  coast  of 
Anglesey. 

p8-rSp  -tSr-jfx,  subst.  [Or.  prro8=maimed,  and 
pteryjc=a  wing.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Saccopteryx  (q.  v.). 

per  -6-rate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  perorattis,  pa.  par.  of 
peroro—ta  speak  from  beginning  to  end,  to  close  a 
speech:  per—through,  and  oro=to  speak.]  To 
make  a  peroration ;  to  speechify,  to  orate,  to  ha- 
Rkngoe. 

"  ri'roratinff  on  the  brilliant  results  that  had  come  from 
this  measure  of  organic  reform." — tonilon  Daily  O'ftron- 
Mf. 

per  6  ra-tion,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  perorationem, 
accus.  of  peroratio,  tromperoratus,  pa.  par.  of  per- 
or«=to  perorate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  peroration;  Ital.  per- 
orazione.]  The  concluding  part  or  winding  up  of 
an  oration;  a  final  summing-up,  review,  ana  re- 
urging  of  the  principal  topics,  arguments,  or  points 
of  an  oration  or  speech. 

"The  animated  pfruratiitH  in  which  he  implored  heaven 
to  ble**  the  royal  pair." — .VdcaM/ay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  li. 

per  6  tls,  K.  [<ir.  pcros=maimed,  some  parts  of 
the  flower  being  absent.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Andropogonea?. 
Perntisiatifnlin  is  considered  in  the  West  Indies  to 
bo  diuretic. 
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per  ox  -Ide,  t.  [Pref.  p^r-,  and  Eng.  oxide.'] 
Chem.  :  A  term  applied  in  mineral  chemistry  to 
certain  dioxides  in  which  the  second  atom  of  oxy- 
gen is  held  in  a  state  of  weak  combination,  as  in 
the  case  of  barium  peroxide,  KaOj.  By  the  action 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  barium  sulphate  is  formed 
and  oxygen  set  free.  In  organic  chemistry,  it  ap- 
plies to  certain  peroxides  of  organic  radicals  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  barium  peroxide  on  the 
anhydride  of  the  radical.  Acetic  anhydride  is  by 
this  means  converted  into  peroxide  of  acetyl, 


perpetrator 


IF  Peroxide  of  Cobalt=  Asbolite  ;  Peroxide  of  Iron 
=Hematite;  Peroxide  of  Manganese^Afangantte. 

pSr-Sx'-I-dize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  per-,  and  English 
oxidize  (q.  v.).J  To  oxidize  to  the  utmost  degree. 

"  Bonssingault's  process  of  perojridteinp'and  reoxidizing 
barium."—  Athetueum,  April  1,  IKKJ. 

tp3r-p8nd',  v.  t.&  i.  [Lat.  perpendo=to  weigh 
carefully,  to  consider:  per=thoroughly,  and  peiido 
=  to  weigh.] 

A.  Trant.  :  To   consider  or  weigh   in  the   mind 
carefully. 

41  Perpend  my  words."—  SHatcesp.:  Henry  r.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Intransitive  :  To  consider  carefully  ;    to  take 
thought. 

"Therefore,  perpeml,  my  princess,  and  give  ear."  — 
Sltaketp.  -.  'lirrlftl:  Nluht,  v.  1. 

per  pend,  subst.  [Fr.  parpaing.  parpain,  from 
par=  through,  and  pan=the  side  of  a  wall.] 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  PERPKNDER  (q.  v.).  Also 
written  perbend. 

If  Keeping  the  perpends  : 

Build.  :  A  phrase  used  to  denote  the  occurrence 
of  the  vortical  joints  over  each  other. 

perpend-stone,  perpend-course,  s,ubst.    [PEB- 

PENDEB.] 

perpend-wall,'perpyn-wall,  s. 

Mason.  :  A  wall  formed  of  perpends,  that  is,  of 
ashlar  stones,  each 
of    which  reaches 
from  side  to  side. 

I)5r-p8nd'-8r,  8. 

[Eng.    perpend; 
-er.J 

Mason.  :  A  stone 
going  th  rough 
from  side  to  side 
of  a  wall,  and  act- 
ing as  a  binder; 
it  is  called  also 
perpend  -stone, 


Pcrpender. 


through-stone,  through-binder.  (See  a,  a  in  cut.) 
A  course  of  such  is  called  aperpend-courso. 

*p8r-p6nd  -I-Cle,  subst.  [Fr.  perpendicule,  from 
Lat.  perpendiculum.)  [ PERPENDICULAR.]  Anything 
hanging  down  in  a  direct  line ;  a  plumb-line. 

p5r-p8n-dlc  -u-lar,  *pSr-pen  die  -u-lSr,  a.  & 
s.  [Fr.  perpendiculaire,  from  Latin  perpendiru- 
taris,  from  perpendiculum=a  plummet,  from  per- 
pendo  [PERPEND,  t1.];  Sp.  &  Port,  perpendicular; 
Ital.  perpendtco/are.] 

A.  .48  adjective  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Perfectly  upright  or  vertical :  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  extending 
in  a  right  lino  from  any  point  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth. 

"That  the  walls  be  most  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
ground-work." — Wotton:  Jtemtiitut,  p.  "20. 

II.  TerhnicallH  : 

1.  But.:  At  right  angles  with-  some  othei  body. 

2.  (jeom. :  When  one  straight  lino  meets  another 
straight  line,  so  as  to  make  the  two  angles  formed 
equal  to  each  other,  the  lines  are  said  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.    [NORMAL,.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon ;  a  vortical  line ;   a  body  standing 
vertically  or  perpendicularly. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:    A  line  which  falls   upon  or  crosses 
another  line  or  plane  at  right  angles,  or  making  the 
angles  on  each  side  equal. 

2.  Gun. :  A  small  instrument  for  finding  the  cen- 
ter line  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in  the  operation  of 
pointing  it  at  an  object. 

3.  Persp.:  A  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the 
perspective  plane.    A  perpendicular  may  be  drawn 
through  any  point,  and  every  such  perpendicular 
vanishes  at  the  center  of  the  picture* 

perpendicular- lift,  s. 

Hydr.  Emj. :  \  canal-lift. 

perpendicular-style, .--. 

Arch. :  The  third  period  of  Pointed  Architecture. 
It  originated  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  continued  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth, 


when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Revived,  or  Debased 
Classic,  known  as  the  Elizabethan.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Florid,  from  the  multiplicity,  profu- 
sion, and  minuteness  of  ornamental  detail,  and  its 
more  general  name,  Perpendicular,  is  derived  from 
the  mullions  of  the  windows 
and  the  divisions  of  orna- 
mental panel-work  running  in 
straight  or  perpendicular 
lines,  which  was  not  the  case 
in  any  earlier  style.  The 
pointed  arches  are  constructed 
from  almost  every  radius.  The 
most  common  doorway  is  the 
depressed  four-centered  arch 
(almost  peculiar  to  this  style) 
within  a  square  head,  having 
generally  a  hood-molding 
over,  the  spandrels  being  tilled 
with  quatrefoils,  paneling, 
roses,  foliage,  small  shield*, 
or  other  sculptured  orna- 
ments. Fan-shaped  roofs,  or- 
namented with  dependent 
pendants  resembling  stalac- 


Perpendicular 
Window. 


tites,  are  also  peculiar  to  the  Perpendicular  style. 
Richly  decorated  roof-trusses,  which  are  left  clearly 
visible,  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  these 
roofs  the  spaces  between  the  highly  ornamented 
and  molded  beam 
are  tilled  with  rich 
tracory,  while  the 
intersections  and 
junctions  of  the 
woodwork  are  en- 
riched with  depend- 
ent carvi  ng  and 
representations  o  f 
foliage  and  figures. 
Westminster  Hall  is 
an  instance  of  this 
description  of  roof. 
The  roofs,  when  they 
are  plain,  are  some- 
times overlaid  with 
boarding,  and  divided 
by  ribs  and  panels.  EOO,.^^  Westminster 

pgr     pen-dlC-U-  Hall,  London. 

lir-I  ty,  s.  [English 

perpendicular;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
perpendicular. 

"ThGfifrpentttcularity  of  these  lines  IN  the  difference 
of  a  right  angle." — ITulfs:  Ltufic,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

pSr-pSn-dlc  n-lar-1?,  adv.  [Bug.  perpendic- 
vlar;  -/».]  In  a  perpendicular  manner  ;  so  as  to  be 
perpendicular ;  vertically. 

"To  descend  perpendicularly  downward."—  Wotton: 
Remain*,  p.  30. 

*per  pen  -Bion,  «.  [Lat.  peruen&us.  pa.  par.  of 
perpendo=to  perpend  ( q.  v.)/)  The  act  of  consider- 
ing or  weighing  carefully  in  the  mind;  careful 
consideration. 

"Unto  reasonable pfrpfntiim*  it  hath  no  place  in  some 
sciences." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  en.  vii. 

*pe"r-p8n  -Sl-tjf,  s.  J^Lat.  perpensu*,  pa.  par.  of 
perpenao.J  Consideration ;  pondering.  (Hwift:  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  §9.) 

per  pint,  8.    [PERPEND,  8.] 

-per  pes  ai6n  IBS  as  sn).  8.  [Lat.  perpesxio, 
from  perpessuf,  pa.  par.  of  perpetiiir=ta  suffer 
patiently:  per=tnrough,  and  pa<t'or=to  suffer.] 
Suffering ;  endurance. 

"A  perpetual  perpetsion  and  duration  in  misery." — 
Pennon:  Un  the  Creed,  art.  12. 

*p5r'-pS-tra-ble.  o.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat.per- 
MtraMU*.]  Capable  of  being  perpetrated.  (North: 
Ejcamen,  p.  128.) 

pSr  pS-trate,  v.  t.  [PERPETRABLE,  a.  Fr.  per- 
pftrer;  Sp.  &  Port,  perpetrar;  Ital.  perpetrare.] 
To  do,  to  execute,  to  perform ;  now  only  in  a  bad 
sense ;  to  commit,  to  be  guilty  of ;  as,  to  perpetrate 
a  crime;  also  humorously  or  something  shocking 
or  bad ;  as,  to  perpetrate  a  pun. 

p3r-p8-tra  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  perpetratio,  from 
perpetratus,  pa.  par.  of  perpetro=to  perpetrate 
(q.  v.);  Fr.  perpftration ;  Sp.  perpetracion;  Ital. 
perpetrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  perpetrating  or  committing,  as  a 
crime. 

"A  person  who,  although  perhaps  not  the  perpetrator 
of  these  butcheries,  must  have  been  in  some  measure 
implicated  in  their  perpetration." — Poe:  Murdera  in  the 
Rue  Morgue.  • 

2.  A  wicked  action,  a  crime. 

"The  strokes  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men's  own  con- 
sciences, always  attend  injurious  perpetrations." — King 
Charles:  Etkon  Basllike. 

per  pS-tra  tor,  8.  [Lat  ,  from  perpetratus,  pa. 
par.  of  perpetro=to  perpetrate  (q.  v.).]  One  who 
perpetrates  or  commits. 
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perpetuable 

•per  pet  u  a  We,  adj.  [PEEPETUAL.]  Capable 
of  U<M[I«  pwpetaatM  <>r  eoounoed  indefinitely. 

-  Varieties  are  perpetnatile,  like  species."—  Ala  Oray. 

per  pit  u  al,  *p8r  pet  vi  all,  'per  pe  tu  el, 
•per  pet  u  ell,  o.  [Fr.  perpftuel,  from  Lat.  per- 
i,.-/ua(i»  =  UMiversal.  perpetual,  from  peri>?tuo=to 
I  i|M-trate  (q.  T.);  Ital.  perpetuate  ;  O.  Sp.  per- 

il.] 
I,  Never  ceasing;  continuing  forever  in    future 

:  iim-mlmf.  denial,  everlasting. 
•i.  Not'ufferinB  or  niibjuct  to  cpssation  or  Inter- 
niptiiin;  iuu-i-!i>iiiK.  •ninterrupted,  unfailing,  pcr- 
rnui  il,  riMi-tant. 

'And  in  their  service  wage  perpetual  war." 

'r:  Task,  vi.  894. 


perpetual-annuity,  «.  An  annuity  which  goes 
on  forever.  [TEBMINAIILK-ANNUITY.] 

perpetual-canon,  •••• 

Mmir-  A  r:in..n  i-.>  constructed  that  it  may  be 
repoaii-,1  CMH-tanlly  without  a  break  in  the  time  or 

rhythm. 

perpetual-injunction,  • 

Lav:  An  injunction  which  i,  indefinite  in  point 
of  time,  and  finally  dlcpOMi  of  the  suit.  It  is 

,,|.(,,,.,-.l  ti,  ua  injunction  ad  interim, 

perpetual-motion,  .-. 

1.  A  motion  which,  once  generated  by  mechan- 
ic. il  means,  Miould  have  the  power  of  perpetuating 

ii-i-ir. 

"As  the  result  of  the  vain  Hearch  after  the  perpetual 
ifi,,li,,a  there  grew  up  the  «re«t«Bt  of  all  the  generaliza- 
tion* of  physical  science,  the  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy."—  EIICJW.  llrlt.  (ad.  »th),  xviii.  633. 

2.  A  machine,  which,  according  to  the  hopes  of 
i'     inventors,  after  it  has  boeu  once  set  in  motion, 
will  keep  in  motion  without  drawing  on  any  exter- 
nal source  of  energy.    Such  a  machine  would  en- 
tirely controvert  the  established  principle  of  the 
<  •;  i  '-rv.it  inn  of  energy,  and  .since  the.  establishment 
of  that  principle  the  nuarch  for  a  perpetual  motion 
I.  i-,  l>.Tn  juduecl  visionary.    .So  early  as  1775  the 
Academic  dea  Sciences  of  Pari.s  placed  tlio  proble 


in  the  same  category  with  the  duplication  of  the 
cube  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  refused 
to  receive  schemes  claiming  to  have  overcome  the 
difficulty— in  reality,  to  have  performed  the  im- 
possible. The  overbalancing  wheel  was  n  favorite 
contrivance  with  the  MX'kers  after  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion. It  appears  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
r  -i  pettial  motions  have  been  founded  on  the  hydro- 
static paradox,  on  capillary  attraction,  on  electric- 
ity and  magnetism,  but  in  every  case  the  result 
lias  been  a  failure. 

'•  Briefly,  a  perjtelunl  tnntiitn  usually  means  a  machine 
which  will  create  energy." -Kww.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviiL 

M 

perpetual-screw,  *.    [ENDLESS-SCREW.] 
p8r-p8t-u-al  19,  «per  pet  u  al  He,  *per  pet- 
it el  ly,  adv.  pEbut*  pMVetltai;  -ly.\  In  a  perpetual 
manner;  constantly,  unceasingly,  continuously,  in- 
N  t  ly . 

p3r  pSt  -u-al  tf,  *.  [fog.  perpetual;^.]  The 
quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  perpetual. 

"  And  yet  scrlptulre  for  great  elde.  so  been  defaced, 
that  no  peritetuftltif  nittio  in  h«iu  been  iudged." — Chaucer: 
Trittiment  of  Lone,  bk.  1. 

•p8r-p8t  -n  anoe,  *.  I  Eng.  perpetu(al);  -once.] 
I'erpi'tuity.  (.Yew  C'lin'nmr,  ii.  1.) 

tp8r-p8t  -n-ate,  n.  I  Lat.  perpetuatut,  pa.  par. 
of  fterftetuo=ttt  periietuaU1,  from  perj>efuiw=con- 
tinnons,  iKtrpotual,  fromfMrpei  (genit.  perpetit)— 
la--ting,CfMitinuous. )  Per|M*tuated.madetier|ietual ; 
rontiiineil  f,.r  eternity, or  for  au  indefinite  time; 
cmrtiuually  repeated. 

"The  tr*e*  and  flowers  remain 
By  Nature's  care  perpetuate  and  self-sown." 

Southey,  in  Annandale. 

per  p8t  w  ate,  r.  t.  |  PKRPETUATE,  a.;  Fr. 
jn-ri>ftin't' ;  Sj>.  j,cr/>cfti«f,-  Ital.  i>*°rnetuare,  I 

1.  To  make  periK-tiuil ;  to  preserve  from  extinction 
vi  oblivion  ;  to  eternize. 

2.  To  continue  without  cessation  or  interruption. 
'•The  power  of  perjte tuattng  our  property  in  our  fami- 
lies."— Burks:  French  ItewittUon . 

p3r-pSt  U  a    tlon,   *.     I  Fr.  p,-rpftuati<m,   from 

Ji'-t  tn'tii.  ,  to  i"Tpetiiate  (q.  v.)  ;Sp.  perpetuacioii; 
ial.j/crpefuozion«.l  The  act  of  perpetuating  or 
makuif  perpetual;  the  act  of  preserving  from  ex- 
tinction or  oblivion  to  eternity  or  for  an  iudefluite 
period. 

'•  Which  tends  the  most  to  the  perpetuation  of  society 
iUolf."— Ourke:  French  Ktvolutt,,,, . 

If  Perpetuation  of  testimony : 

I. 'in-:  The  taking  of  toHttmony  in  certain  cases, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  for  future  use.  If,  for  in- 
stance, witnesses  to  a  disputable  fact  are  old  and 
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infirm,  a  bill  may  be  filed  to  perpetuate  the  testi- 
mony of  those  witnesses,  alt  hough  no  suit  is  depend- 
ing; for,  it  may  be,  a  man's  antagonist  only  waits 
for  the  death  of  some  of  them  to  begin  his  suit. 

"By  statute  B  &6  Viet.,  c.  69.  ablll  in  chancery  may  be 
filed  by  any  person  who  woulu,  under  the  circumstances 
alleged  by  him  to  exist,  become  entitled,  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  any  future  event,  to  any  honors,  titles,  estates, 
Ac.,  praying  the  perpetuation  of  any  testimony,  which 
may  be  material  for  establishing  such  claim  or  right." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  17. 

p8r-p6-tu  -I-ty,  »per  pe-tu~y-tle,  s.  [French 
perpetuite,  from  Lat.  perpetuitatem.  ace.  of  per- 
petuita*,  from  perpefuu*  =  perpetual  (q.  V.) :  8p. 
perpetuidati ;  Ital.  perpet u ita.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perpetual ;  dura- 
tion to  all  futurity;  endless  duration  or  continu- 
ance; uninterrupted  continuance  or  existence  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

"  A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame." 

Huron:  Chllde  Harold,  111.  105. 

2.  Something  which  will  last  forever,  or  for  an  in- 
definite time. 

"  A  mess  of  pottage  for  a  birth-right,  a  present  repast 
lorn  perpetuity." —South:  Sermons. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Annuitie*:  The  number  of  years  in  which  the 
simple  interest  of  any  principal  sum  will  amount  to 
the  same  as  the  principal  itself;  the   number   of 
years'  purchase  to  be  given  for  an  annuity  which  is 
tocontinue  forever;  alsoa  perpetual  annuity. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  Duration  to  all  futurity  ;  exemption  from  ces- 
sation or  interruption. 

(2)  An  estate  so  settled  in  tail  that  it  cannot  be 
made  void. 

1f  Neither  real  nor  personal  property  can  be  tied 
up  in  perpetuity  by  deed  or  will. 
*I  Perpetuity  of  the  king :  (See  extract.) 
"  A  third  attribute  of  the  king's  majesty  i«  his  perpetu- 
ity. The  law  attributes  to  him  in  his  political  capacity 
an  absolute  Immortality;  the  king  never  diea  .  .  .  foriui- 
mediately  upon  the  decease  of  the  reigning  prince  in  hiit 
natural  capacity,  his  kingship  orimperial  dignity,  by  act 
of  law,  without  any  interregnum  or  interval,  is  vested  at 
once  in  his  heir,  who  is,  ex  tnstanti,  king  to  all  intents 
and  purposes." — Blackstone:  Comment,  i.,  ch.  7. 

•p8r  plant  ,  r.  (.  f  Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  j>/nnf,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  plant  or  fix  firmly  or  deeply. 

per  plSx  ,  r.  f.  [Fr.  perplej-=perplexed,  intri- 
cate, entangled,  from  Lat.  })<irp/*j-u«=entangled, 
interwoven  :per=completely,  and  plejrtu,  pa.  par.  of 
pl<"cro=to  plait,  to  braid.] 

*1.  To  make  intricate,  complicated,  or  involved; 
to  complicate,  to  involve ;  tomake  difficult  to  under- 
staudor  to  unravel. 

"Their  way 

Lies  through  the  perplex' d  paths  of  this  drear  wood." 

Milltill:   Co,,iu»,87. 

2.  To  puzzle,  to  embarrass,  to  bewilder,  to  con- 
fuse ;  to  make  anxious. 

"Being  greatly  perplex' d  in  his  mind,  he  determined  to 
go  into  Persia."—!  Maccubec*  ill.  81. 

•3.  To  plague,  to  vex,  to  torment.    (Glanvill.) 

•pSr-pl8x  ,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  perple-riw.J  [  PER- 
PLEX,  r.]  Intricate,  complicated,  difficult,  in- 
volved. 

"How  the  HOU!  directs  the  spirits  for  the  motion  of  the 
hotly,  according  to  the  several  animal  exigents,  is  per- 
plex  in  the  theory."—  (Jlanvtll:  Sceptis,  ch.  111. 

p8r  plexed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PEBPLEX,  r.] 

p8r  plSx -id-lf,  «<!<•.    [Eng.  perplexed ;  -ly.) 

•1.  In  a  perplexed,  complicated,  or  intricate  man- 
ner. 

"  He  handles  the  question  very  perplexedly  which  yet  Is 
very  easily  resolved  upon  the  grounds  already  laid." — 
Up.  Hall:  Works,  ill.  1,088. 

2.  In  a  perplexed,  puzzled,  or  bewildered  man- 
ner ;  with  perplexity. 

"Perplexedly  surveying  the  surroundings." —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

per  plex    ed  ness,  s.    [Eng. perplexed;  -nett.] 

•1.  Intricacy,  difficulty,  complication. 

"The  uncertainty  and  perjilexedtiest  of  all  human 
events."— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  S. 

2.  Embarrassment,  bewilderment,  perplexity. 
p8r  plex   Ing.  u.    [PERPLEX.,  v.]    Puzzling,  em- 
barrassing, bewildering,  confusing. 

p8r  plSx  -I-tjf,  *per  plex  1  tee,  «.    [Fr.  per- 

jilt-file,  from  Lat.  pcrplejcitatem,  HCCII^  <»f  /»*  r/i/r.n- 
tat,  from  perplexiu= perplex  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.pcrplo- 

•1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate,  com- 
plicated, or  involved;  intricacy. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perplexed,  pro- 
zlod,  or  embarrassed;  distraction  or  bewilderment 
of  mind. 


persea 

*p8r-plex  -Ive-niss,  «.    [English \  perplex;  -ire, 
•nest.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  perplexing; 


tendency  to  perplex. 

•pSr  plSx  -If,  adv. 
plexodly. 


[Eng.  perplex;  •!».]    Per- 


*p8r  -p&  lite,  ndj.  [Latin  nerpolitut,  pa.  par.  of 
prrpo/io=to  polish  well,  to  refine.]  Very  polished. 
( Her  rick :  To  J/r.  John  Harmar.) 

*p8r-p8n  dSr,  r.  i.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  ponder.] 
To  ponder  well.  (Xaihe:  Lenten  Stuff e.) 

•pSr-pft-t&'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  perpotatio,  from  ;«•)•- 
poro=to  keep  on  drinking.]  The  net  of  drinking 
largely  or  heavily;  a  drinking  bout. 

*pSr-qnire',  v.  t.  [Lat.perquiro.]  I  PEBOUISITE.] 
To  search  into.  (Clobery:  Divine  Glimpsei  (165»), 
p.  73.) 

p8r -quls.-lte,  «•  [Lat.  perqultitum,  neut..-iiiK. 
of  perquiaitua,  pa.  par.  of  perquir<t=t<>  ask  after 
diligently:  per= thoroughly,  and  qua;ro=toBeek.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Something  gained   or   obtained 
from  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the  regular 
wages  or  salary. 

2.  Law:  Whatever  a  man  gets  by  industry  or  pur- 
chases with  his  own  money,  as  distinguished  from 
things  which  come  to  him  by  descent. 

*pSr -quls,-lt-8d.  o.  [Eng-  perquitit (f) ;  -ed.\ 
Supplied  with  perquisites. 

tp8r-qnl-gl  -tlon, «.  [Lat.pergui<uiu«,pa. par.of 
perquiro.]  (PEBo,fI8iTE.J  A  thorough  or  close  in- 
quiry or  search. 

•pSr-qnls.'-It-o'r,  ».  [Lat.,  from  perquisitut,  pa. 
par.  of  perquiro.]  One  who  searches  or  examines 
closely. 

•per-rle,  ».  [Fr.  pierrerie=jewels,  from  pi«rr«  = 
a  stone.]  Jewels ;  precious  stones. 

"And  not  In  tressed  here  and  gay  perrle, 
A»  perles."  Chaucer:  f.  T.,  6,»». 

*pSr  -rl  8r.  «.  [O.  Fr.  nerriere,  from  pierre=a 
Btoue.J  A  military  engine  tor  casting  stones. 

"There  were  slxe  great  guniiex,  cannons,  ptrrttrt  of 
brasse.  that  shot  u  ntone  of  three  foot  and  a  halfe.  —  Hack- 
luyt:  I  !://././'•.  ii.  79.  _ 

per  r5n,s.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  pefronut.l 

Arch.:  A  staircase  outside  of 
a  bu  il  d  i  UK.  or  the  steps  in  front 
of  a  building  leading  up  to  the 
first  story- 

p8r  -rft  <ju8t,  pir  -r6-qu8t 

(<jask),8.     [PABEAKEET.J 

p8r-ro-ttne',  «  [See  defini- 
tion. |  A  kind  of  French  calico- 
printing  machine,  named  after 
the  inventor. 

•per  rour.o.   [PAECBE.] 


per  ruq.ue     (que  as  k),   t. 


A  peruke  (q.  v.). 

pSr  rfl -qul-8r    (qu  as  k),    «. 
maker. 

p8r  -r?  (1),  *per-lie  (1),  «.  [Fr.  poire,  frompoiVe 
—  a  jicar  (q.  v.).]  A  fermented  liquor  made  from 
the  juice  of  pears.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  cider. 

" Perry  IB  the  next  liquor  in  esteem  after  elder,  in  the 
ordering  of  which,  let  not  your  pears  be  overripe  before 
you  grind  them;  and  with  some  sorts  of  pears,  the  mixing 
of  a  few  crabs  in  the  grinding  is  of  great  advantage,  rnuk- 
Ingp^rry  equal  to  the  redstreak  cider."— Mortimer:  llitt- 
bundry. 

per  ry  (2),  'per  rle  (2),  «.   [PIEBY.] 

•per  sant,  *per  saunt .  a.  [Fr.  perfant,  pr.  par. 
of  perf«?r= to  pierce  lq.  v.).j  Piercing. 

p5rs  b8rg  He,  «.  [After  Persborg,  Sweden, 
were  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).J 

.Mia.:  A  mineral  related  to  the  Finite  group 
(q.v.),  psendomorphous  after  lolite.  Occurs  in  a 
chloritic  schist. 

p8r  scru  ti -tion,  *.  [Lat.  pertcrutatio,  from 
peracrutatwt,  pa.  par.  of  per«crufor=to  examine 
thoroughly:  per-,  and  »cru<or=U>  examine.]  A 
searching  thoroughly;  a  minute  or  close  search  or 
scrutiny.  (Carlyle:  fa»t  <tPre*eii(,bk.ii.,  ch.  viii.) 

tp8r-scrflte  ,  r.  /.  (Lat.perocru/or.l  [PEBSCBTJ- 
TATIOS.]  To  examine  closely  or  minutely.  (Bordr.) 

•perse,  'pera,  t.   [Fr.] 

1.  A  sky,  or  bluish-gray  color. 

"  In  sanguln  and  In  itenr  he  clad  was  alle." 

C»au«r.  C.  T.,  441. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth, 
•perse,  v.  t.    [PIEBCE.] 

per-sS  »,«.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  per*ea-an  Egyptian 
tree  with  the  fruit  growing  from  the  stem.  Not  the 
modern  genus.] 

Botany:  A  gennsof  Lauracew  with  n  six-part. •>! 
calyx,  twelve  stamens  in  four  series.  Trees  with 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     w»re.     wplf.     w8rk,     whd,     ion;     mote,     cub,     cure,     wnite,     cttr,     r<Ue,     full;     try.     Syrian.     SB,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


persea-oil 

flowers  in  panicles.  Persia  yrtitizsima  is  the  Avc* 
cado  pear.  The  pulp  furnishes  an  oil  used  for 
burning,  soap-malt iug,  &c.  The  wood  of  Persea 
ii'i a -muh  is  used  in  China  for  coffins.  A  coarse 
mahogany  is  obtained  in  Madeira  from  P.  incited. 

persea-oil, «. 

Chem. :  Au  oil  obtained  from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe 
Avocado  pear  (Persea  gratissirna)  by  exhausting 
with  other,  or  by  cold  pressure,  it  contains  "0  per 
-•nit.  of  oleiu  and  30  per  cent,  of  palmitiu. 

pSr  -se-cot, «.    [PEKSICOT.] 

per  sS  cute,  r.  (.  [Fr.  persfcuter,  from  Latin 
;/'/•-•'  futnx,  pa.  par.  of  persequor~ to  pursue,  to  fol- 
low after;  Sp.  persequir;  Ital.  persequitare.] 

1.  To  harass  with  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  or  an- 
noyance ;  to  afflict,  with  suffering  or  loss  of  life  or 
property,  for    adherence    to   particular   opinions, 
religious  creed,  political  views,  nationality,  &c._ 

2.  To  harass,  worry,  or  annoy  with  importunity ; 
to  importune  overmuch. 

pSr-sS-cu-tion,  *per-se-cu  tl-oun,  ».  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  persecutionem,  accus.  of  perseeuf»o=a 
following,  a  persecuting;  Sp.  persecution ;  Ital. 
persecuzione.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  persecuting ;  specif.,  the 
act  of  afflicting  with  sufferingorloss  of  life  or  prop- 
erty for  adherence  to  particular  opinions,  religious 
creed,  political  views,  Rationality,  &c.,  either  as  a 
pi'iialtyor  in  order  to  compel  the  sufferers  to  re- 
nounce their  principles. 

'•  1'iTAri'Htitnt  produces  no  sincere  conviction,  nor  any 
real  change  of  opinion." — Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  persecuted. 

"The  gospel  frequently  declarer  that  the  true  disciples 
of  Christ  must  sutler  persecution." — Locke:  A  Letter  Con-, 
crrniiig  T"lf  ration. 

' .;.  \  carrying  on  ;  prosecution.  (Hales.) 
II  The  word  first  became  current  in  Christian 
circles  in  connection  with  "ten"  persecutions  of 
Christians  under  the  Roman  emperors.  The  first 
was  tin-  persecution  under  Nero,  A.  D. 64;  the  sec- 
ond, under  Domitian,  A.  D.  95;  the  third,  under 
Trajan,  A.  D.  106;  the  fourth,  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  A.  D.  166;  the  fifth,  under  Septimius  Severus, 
A.  D.  198;  the  sixth,  under  Maximin  I.,  A.  D.  235; 
the  seventh,  under  Decius,  A.  D.  250;  the  eighth, 
under  Valerian,  A.  D.  258;  the  ninth,  under  Aurelian, 
A.  D.  275;  and  the  tenth,  under  Diocletian,  A.  D.3HH. 
The  arrangement  is  not  perfect.  If  only  persecu- 
tions general  through  the  empire  are  counted,  the 
number  is  fewer  than  ten;  if  local  ones  are  taken 
into  account,  they  are  more  numerous.  When 
Christianity  became  dominant  in  portions  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  used  the  civil  power  for  the  over- 
throw of  heathenism.  The  mediaeval  church  perse- 
cuted all  whom  it  considered  heretics,  and  the  Ref- 
ormation in  England  everywhere  had  to  struggle 
against  persecution.  When  it  became  powerful 
enough,  it  also  became  intolerant  to  those  who 
differed  from  it,  passing  and  carrying  out  penal 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics, 'dissenters,  and  un- 
believers, 

tpSr -sg-cu-tlYe,  a.  [English  persecut(e) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  persecute ;  persecuting. 

41  They  are  tempted,  and  often  effectively  tempted  to  be 
pcrsecutire." — Rogers:  Antipapopriestian,  ch.  i.,  §  7. 

pSr  -s8  Cfl.  tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  persecutus,  pa. 
par.  of  persequor=to  persecute  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  perse- 
Guitar*!  One  who  persecutes;  one  who  harasses 
and  afflicts  others  unjustly  on  accountof  adherence 
to  particular  opinions,  religious  creed,  political 
vii'\vs,  nationality,  &c. 

"'I  will  not.' he  now  said,  'lay  myself  ander  any  ob- 
ligation to  be  a  persecutor.'  " — Macaulay:  Hiat.  England, 
ch.  xiii. 

tpSr  -sS-C".  t5r-y,  a.  [Eng.  persecute) ;  -ory.] 
Persecuting ;  involving  persecution. 

pSr  -sg-cu-trlz,  s.  [Latin.]  [PERSECUTOR.]  A 
female  who  persecutes. 

Per-sg  Ids,  tP8r-s« -I-d«s,  subst.  pi.  [Latin 
Pfrse(us)  (q.  v.) ;  suS. -ids, -ides.]  [See  def.] 

Astron. :  The  August  meteors,  the  radiant  point 
<if  which  is  in  IVrsi-ns.  They  are  seen  between  the 
9th  and  llth  of  the  month.  Their  orbit  coincides 
with  the  path  of  a  comet. 

Pe"r-se  pol  -I  ta,n,  n.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  -4«  adj.;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Persepolis,  the 
capital  of  ancient  Persia. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Persepolis. 
Per  -setts,  s.    [Or.] 

1.  Or.  Mythol.:  The  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae,  and 
the  slayer  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa.    He  was  said  to 
bo  the  founder  of  Mycenee. 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  northern 
constellations.     It  is  situated  in  the  Milky  Way, 
north  of  Taurus  and  the  Pleiades,  south  of  Cassio- 
peia and  Camelopardalis,  east  of  Triangulum  and 
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Andromeda,  and  west  of  Auriga  and  Camelopard- 
alis.  It  contains  about  sixty  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Of  these  Alpha  Persei  is  Mirfak.  and 
Beta  Persei,  Algol.  [VARIABLE-STAR!*.]  There  are 
also  several  microscopic  star-clusters. 

tpSr-sSv  -8r,  v.  i.  [Fr.  per&tvfrer,  from  Latin 
perdKrero.]  To  persevere. 

"  Say,  thou  ait  mine,  and  ever 
My  love  as  it  begins,  shall  so  fjersever." 

«MI ;...<;...•  All's  H'ell,  ir.  2. 

pSr-sg-ver  -ance,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  persever- 
antia,  from  perseverans,  pr.  par,  of  persevero—to 
persevere  (q.  v.).] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persevering;  the 
act  or  habit  of   persevering;   persistence   in   any 
design,  attempt,  or  undertaking ;  steadiness  in  pur- 
suits ;  constancy  in  progress. 

"Pe rserernnce  was  not  one  of  their  military  virtues." — 
Macaulau:  IHsl.  Eng..  ch.  xiil. 

*2.  Discrimination. 

"For  his  diet  he  (Ariosto)was  very  temperate,  and  a 

great  enemy  of  excess  and  surfeiting,  and  so  careless  of 
elicates  as  though  he  had  no  perseverance  in  the  taste  of 
meats."—  Sir  J.  Harington:  Life  of  Ariosto,  p.  418. 

*3.  Invasion,  attack,  increase. 

"He  [jEmilius  Paulus]  suddenly  fell  into  a  raving 
without  any  perseverance  of  sickness  spied  in  him  before 
or  any  change  or  alteration  in  him,  and  his  wits  went 
from  him  in  such  sort  that  he  died  three  days  after." — 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  221. 

II.  Theol.:  The  Calvinistic  doctrine   that  those 
who  are  elected  to  eternal  life,  justified,  adopted, 
and  sanctified,  will  never  permanently  lapse  from 
grace  or  bo  finally  lost.  Called  more  fully  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints.    It  is  founded  on  Matt.  xxiv. 
24,  John  x.  27-29,  Rom.  viii.  29-39,  Phil.  i.  6,  Ac. 

*pSr-sS-ve'r  -8.Ht,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  perseverans, 
pr.  par.  of  persevero=tf>  persevere  (q.  v.).]  Perse- 
vering, persistent,  constant,  steadfast. 

"Under  conditions  of  repentance  and  perseverant 
faith."— HTK/&1/ .  Five  Points,  ch.  11.,  g  iii.,  diss.  4. 

p<5r  sg  ver  -ant-ljf,  adv.  [English  perseverant ; 
•ly.  ]  In  a  persevering  manner ;  porseveringly,  stead- 
fastly. 

'•And  to  beleeue  in  God  stablie,  and  to  trust  to  his 
mercie  steadfastliuA  to  come  to  perfect  charity  continue 
therein  jwanwontlfa." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  497. 

p8r  se  vere  ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  persfverer,  from  Latin 
penewro=tu  adhere  to  or  persist  in  a  thing,  from 
perset'erus  =  very  strict:  per  =  thoroughly,  and 
se i>erH8=strict,  severe;  Sp.  &  Port,  jiernffcrer;  Ital. 
perse  vera  re.]  To  persist  in  any  undertaking,  do- 
sign,  enterprise,  or  course;  to  follow  or  pursue 
steadily  and  persistently  any  design  or  purpose; 
not  to  give  over  or  abandon  what  is  undertaken. 

"Whosoever  shall  faithfully  and  constantly  perserere 
in  the  dnties  of  a  pious  Christian  life." — South:  .Sermons, 
vol.  iv.,  ser.  12. 

pSr-sg-ver  -Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [PERSEVERE.] 

A.  At  pr.par,:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Persisting  in  any  undertaking,  enter- 
prise, or  course;  poreeverant;  not  to   bo   turned 
away  from  the  pursuit  of  anything  undertaken. 

"  Of  the  persevering  few, 
Some  from  hopeless  task  withdrew." 

Scott:  Bridal  ofTrtermatn,  v.  28. 

p8r-sg  ver  -ing-lf ,  adv.  [English persevering; 
-ly.]  In  a  persevering  manner ;  with  perseverance ; 
persistently. 

"Those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  perseveringly  obey 
him." — t'lt'ltrnrth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  668. 

Per    sian.  a.  &. s.    [See  def. ;  Fr.  Penan.] 

A.  As  ailj,:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Persia,  or  its 
inhabitants  or  language ;  Persic. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Persia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Persia.    It  has  two 
ancient  representatives— the  Old  Persian,  or  Acha> 
menidan  Persian,  of  Darius  and  his  successors :  and 
the  language   of   the  Avesta,  the  so-called  Zend 
(q.  v.).    The  former,  of  determinate  date  (five  cen- 
turies B.  C.),  is  read  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
recently   deciphered;   of   the   other,    the   date   is 
unknown.    Modern  Persian  is  almost  more  Arabic 
than  Persian.     (Whitney.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  male  figure  draped  after  the  ancient 
Persian  manner,  and  serving  to  support  an  entabla- 
ture, after  the  manner  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

2.  Costume:  A  thin  silk,  now  used  principally  for 
lining  coats.    In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
also   employed   to   line   ladies'   dresses.    (Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  115.) 

'Persian-apple, ».    The  peach. 
Persian-berry,  s.    [AVIGNON-BERRT.] 


persimmon 

Persian-blinds,  s.  pi.  Jalousies,  Venetian  blinds. 

Persian-carpet,  ».  A  carpet  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Turkey  carpet.  Usually  the  whole 
piece  is  set  up;  that  is,  the  carpet  warp  is  the 
whole  width  of  the  piece.  The  web  of  the  carpet 
has  a  warp  and  weft  of  linen  or  hemp,  and  the  tufts 
of  colored  wool  are  inserted  by  twisting  them 
around  ttie  warp  all  along  the  row.  A  line  of  tufts 
being  inserted,  a  shoot  of  the  weft  is  made,  and 
then  Doaton  up  to  close  the  fabric. 

Persian-deer, s. 

Zool.:  Cervus  pyyargus  (Hardwicke),  til?  Mural. 
It  resembles  the  rod  aeer  (Cervut  elaphus)  in  ap- 
pearance, but  exceeds  it  in  size. 

Persian-fallow-deer,  s. 

ZtrtltHjy :  /'"'""  mesopotamica.  It  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  common  fallow-deer,  and  the  pal- 
mation  is  at  the  base  of  the  antlers,  instead  of  at 
the  extremities. 

Persian-fire, «. 

Pathnl. :  The  same  as  Ax  1 11 1:  \  \  (q.  v.), 

Persian-gazelle, «. 

ZoOI.:  (jazella  rubgutturosa.    (Tristram.) 

Persian-greyhound, *. 

Zool.:  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaris,  slonder,  and 
with  hairy  ears.  It  is  much  prized  by  the  Bedouin 
Sheiks,  and  is  used  for  hunting  the  gazelle. 

Persian-horse,  s. 

ZoOl: :  A  variety  of  Equus  caballus,  closely  allied 
to  the  Arabian  variety,  and  possessing  great  powers 
of  endurance. 

Persian-lily,  s. 

Botany:  Fritillaria  persica,  a  brown  fritillary 
brought  from  Persia  in  1596,  and  still  cultivated. 
There  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  it,  F.  minima. 

Persian-powder,  «.  A  preparation  made  from 
the  flowers  of  1'yrethrum  corneum  or  roscum,  and 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  powder.  It  is  used  as  an 
insecticide 

Persian-silk,  «.    [PERSIAN.  II.  i] 

Persian  sun's-eye,  8. 

Bot.  A  Hort. :  Tulipa  ocuhis-solin,  a  tulip  of  a  red- 
dish blue  color  brought  from  Italy,  and  now  culti- 
vated in  gardens. 

Persian-tick,  g. 

Zo6l.:  Argas  persicus,  a  parasitic  mitp,  found  in 
houses  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  and  producing  seri- 
ous effects  in  those  whom  it  attacks  at  night. 

Persian-trident-bat, «. 

Zoai. :  Triceoniipspersii-its,  a  Horseshoe  bat,  about 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and  of  a  pale  buff, 
from  Shiraz.  Its  nearest  ally  is  tlio  Orange-bat 
(Q.T.). 

Persian-wheel,  s.  The  name  given  to  two  form* 
of  water-raising  wheels: 

1.  [NORIA.] 

2.  A  wheel  with  chambers  formed  by  radial  or 
curved  partitions,  dipping  water  as  their  edges  are 
submerged,  raising  it,  and  discharging  it  near  the 
axis. 

*P5r  -Sic,  a.  &  s.    I  Lat.  Persicus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Persia ;  Persian. 

2.  Arch. :  Having  figures  of  men  instead  of  col- 
umns to  support  an  entablature. 

B.  A*  subst. :  The  Persian  language. 

pSr  -slc-a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  Persicus,  from  Or. 
Persikos=ot  or  belonging  to  Persia.]  [PEACH 
(!),«•] 

Bot. :  (1)  Amygdalus  persica;  (2)  A  synonym  of 
Amygdalns  (q.  v.). 

p5r  -sic  a-rjf,  p8r-sI-car'-I-»,  «.  [Ital.  peni- 
caria,  from  Low  Lat.  persicarius=&  peach-tree.] 

Bot. :  Polygonum  penicaria,  and  the  genus  Poly- 
gonum  itself. 

pSr  -sl-cSt,  p5r  -s8-c8t,  «.  [Fr.  persicot,  from 
Lat.  per«ica=a  peach,  a  nectarine.]  A  kind  of 
cordial  made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  nectarines, 
A.*1.,  with  refined  spirit. 

pSr-sI-flage  (ge  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.,  lrompersijler= 
to  quiz.]  Banter ;  idle  humor  or  talk ;  a  frivolous 
treatment  of  any  subject  serious  or  otherwise; 
light  raillery. 

"Beanclerc  could  not  be  drawn  out  either  by  Churchill's 
persiflage  or  flattery."— Mist  Bdgeioorth:  Helen,  ch.  xvi. 

per-sl-fl8ur  (3  long), «.  [Fr.]  One  who  indulges 
in  persiflage;  a  banterer,  a  quiz. 

pfr-slm  -mftn,  pSr-sIm  -6n,  subst.  [A  Virginian 
Indian  word.] 

Bot.:  Diospyros  virginiana,  a  tree  sixty  feet  or 
more  in  height,  with  ovate,  oblong,  taper-pointed, 
shining  leaves,  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  an  orange- 
colored  succulent  fruit  an  inch  or  more  in  diame- 
ter ;  very  astringent  when  green,  but  eatable  when 


boll,    boy;     po~ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian    -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion    -  shun,     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


persis 


.  It  grows  plentifully  in  tho  Southern  and 
South  Atl.iiiii,-  Smti-.  The  fruit  i-  brewed  into 
\«:T,  anil  yields  an  ardent  spirit  on  distillation. 

lUloaPYROH.] 

P«r  sis.  s.  [Or.  Per«>=Persian  (T).]  A  kind  t.f 
cmi'rinK  matter  prepared  from  lichens,  the  mass 
bein«  of  a  drier  character  than  archil.  (.Siw- 
moniU.) 

p8r    Blsm,  «.    [Eutf.  Pers(ia)  :  -UHI.]    A  Persian 

idnilll. 

p£r  slst  ,  r.  i.  [Fr.  persister,  from  Lat.  versisto 
=  loc.>nlinur.  to  iMTsist:  /M-r  =  throiiKJi.  and  »urio= 
to  mako  to  stand  (q.  v.);  Sp.  persistir;  Ital.  per- 
titter,.  | 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  continuesteadfast,  firm,  and  constant  in  the 
carrying  out  or  pursuit  of  any  design,  business  or 
course  commenced  or  undertaken  ;  to  persevere;  to 
continue  steadfast  and  determined  in  the  face  of 
opposition  or  hindrance. 

"  They  otmt  i  nately  pentitttti  in  their  former  conceit."  — 
TIIMfon:  .Srnni.nJ,  vol.  iii.,  Mr.  191. 

*"2.  To  remain;  to  be  obstinate  in  coutinuiiiK  a 
state  or  condition. 

"  Bat  they  iimintrtt  deaf,  and  would  not  seem 
To  count  them  thinfpi  worth  notice." 

Milton:  SaHiHtm  Aytinistrs,  249. 

til.  Physics  (of  an  effect)  :  To  continue  to  operate 
after  the  cause  producing  it  has  ceased.  1  1'tk- 

hlnll.M  I..  I  I.  | 

p«T  slat   ense,  p8r-slst   en  <)f,  subst.  [Fr.per- 
listance.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persistent  ;  per- 
severance in  a  design,  business,  or  course  under- 
taken.   (Uencrally  used  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  love  of  God  better  can  conttial  with  the  indeliber- 
ftte  commfiwionaof  many  sinn,  than  with  an  allowed  prr- 
sMtncf  in  any  one."  —  Uuvernmfnt  ttf  the  'I'unjti.  . 

•-'.  Obstinacy,  obduracy,  contumacy. 

"  Thou  think'*!  me  »»  far  in  the  devil'it  book,  an  thou 
ami  FalHtaff,  for  obduracy  aud  ptrgfutrncv."  —  Shaktfp.: 
Henri/  IV..  It.  II.,  II.  2. 

II.  /'A  '/«">.'  Tho  continuance  of  an  effect  when 
t)ie  cause  which  originated  it  ceases  to  act  ;  ns,  the 
persistence  of  the  motion  of  an  object  after  the 
moving  force  is  withdrawn  ;  the  persistence  of  light 
on  the  retina  after  the  luminous  body  is  withdrawn. 

per  slst  -ent,  adj.  [Lat.  persistent,  pr.  par.  of 
persisto=tn  persist  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  persistant  ;  Italian 
persistente.l 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    Persisting,  inclined    to    persist, 
persevering,  (inn. 

"Theae  hare,  with  per*i*trnt  roaliKuity,  promulgated 
ImlMhood."—  c.  //.  Scott:  Hi.  Haiti,;  ch.  iviii. 

II.  Hot..-    Not  falling  off,  but   remaining  green 
until  tho  part  which  bears  it  is  wholly  matured. 
Used  specially  of  the  leaves  of  evergreen  plants, 
and  of  calyces  which  remain  after  the  corolla  has 
fallen. 

•persistent-fever,  ». 

I'athol.  :  A  regular  intermittent  fever,  »'.  <•.,  one  in 
which  the  paroxysms  returu  at  regular  intervals. 

pir  slst  ent  1?,  <«(r.  [Eng.  persistent;  -ly.]  In 
a  persistent  manner;  perscvoringly,  constantly. 

"The  North  prr»i*tfnttu  violating  the  compact."—  Pref 
lilrnl  F.  I'irret:  Mtt*tti/r  In  c<m</mf.  [>.•.-.  2,  1866. 

pSr  slst    Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [PERSIST.] 

pe*r  -slst  -Ift|-l?.  '"'>••  (.Eng.  persisting;  -It/.}  In 
persisting  miinner;  persistently,  iH-rseveringly. 
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3.  Kztcrnal  appearance;  bodily  form  or  appear- 
ance. 

"  If  it  aiKiume  my  noble  father' « itrr""H." 

Shakeep..  Hamlet,  I.  2. 

4.  Human  frame;  body  ;  a«,  cleanly  in  person. 

5.  A  human  being;  a  being  possessed  of  personal- 
ity ;  a  man.  woman,  or  child;  a  human  creature. 

"A  tmir  pertvn  he  wan.  and  fortunate." 

chnHcrr.-  r.  T.,  10,339. 

6.  A  human  being,  as  distinguished  from  an  ani- 
mal, or  inanimate  object. 

7.  An  individual;  one;  a  man. 

"Thin  wan  then  the  church  which  was  daily  increased 
by  the  addition  of  other  person*  received  into  It." — I'»ir- 

>",,;     <"•(>«'   I  ',;,•!. 

8.  A  term  applied  to  each  of  ttie  three  beings  of 
the  Godhead. 

"The  whole  three  person*  are'co-eternal  together,  and 
co-equal."— Ataanaatan  Creed. 

•9.  The  par-mi  or  rector  of  a  parish. 

II.  <iram,:  One  of  the  three  relations  pertaining 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  thence  also  to  a  verb  of 
which  either  may  stand  as  the  subject,  as  in  the 
first  person  the  noun  represents  the  speaker,  the 
second  that  which  is  spoken  to,  and  the  third  that 
which  is  spoken  of. 

*ft  (1)  Artificial  person : 

I. "ii-:  A  corporation  or  body  politic. 

(2)  In  jterson:  By  one's  self;  with  bodily  pres- 
ence ;  not  by  deputy  or  representative. 

*pe*r-a6n,  r.  f.  f  PERSON,  *.]  To  represent  as  a 
person  ;  to  make  to  resemble ;  to  image,  to  personify. 

p5r -B6n-a  ble,  «-    fEng.  person;  -afrit-.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Handsome,  graceful ;  of  good  appearance. 

"  Wine,  warlike,  personable,  courteou*,  and  kind." 
Spenter.-  I-'.  V,  III.  iv.  6. 

2.  Fit  to  be  seen. 

"The  kynge.  M-  father,  no  vintted  with  n.ckeneeae,  wa« 
not  prrsuntiblr."  —  Httll:  Henry  I'/.,  fo.  13. 

II.   Law: 

1.  Able  to  maintain  pleas  in  court. 

2.  Having  capacity  to  take  unything  granted  or 
given. 

per    s6n  age  (age  as  1&),  «.     [Fr.  personnage.) 
*1.  \  character  represented* 
•2.  A  character  Bummed. 

"The  Venetian*,  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  into  the 
follif-  of  auch  KeaMonts  wlien  disguised  in  a  false  ;••  r- 
tutnaye"  —  Adtllfon:  On  Italy. 

3.  An  individual,  a  person  ;  especially  a  person  of 
note  or  distinction. 

"  A  comely  personage  of  otature  tall." 

fipensfr:   f.  V-,   II.   iii.  46. 

4.  External  appearance,  figure. 

"  Of  what  pfraonayf,  and  yean*  i»  he  ?  " 

Shakrtp.:  Tvflfth  ftigM,  i.  6. 

per  a6n  al,  'per  son  all,  *per  son  ell,  «.  &  «. 
[  Fr.  personnel,  from  Lnt.  personali*.  from  pprwrna 
=  a  mask,  a  i>ersou  ;  Si>.  personal ;  Ital.  personal*,] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  or  persons,  as  <li  -- 
tinct  from  a  thing. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  individual;  relating  to 
or  affecting  an  individual ;  affecting  one's  own  per- 
son; affecting  one  individually. 

"Canfte  extreme  personal  annoyance."— Macaulay,  Hist. 
AVL.oh.li. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  person  or  bodily  form; 
I>ertaining  to  the  body  or  figure;  corporeal ;  as,  per- 
sonal charms. 

4.  Applied  or  relating  to  the  person,  character, 
conduct,  manners, or  habit-*  of  an  individual,  gen* 
erally  used  in  u  disparaging   sense;  as,  personal 
remarks, 

&.  Using  language  reflecting  on  the  person,  char- 
acter, conduct,  manners,  or  habits  of  an  individual , 
as.  He  is  very  !>•  rmmt'l  in  his  remarks. 

6.  Done  in  person ;  effected  or  done  by  one's  self, 
not  through  a  representative  or  medium. 
*7.  Present  in  person. 

"  When  he  wa*  personal  in  the  Irish  war." 

Shitkenp..   Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.  iv.  3. 

8.  Gram.:  Having  the  regular  modifications  of 
the  three  persons  ;  denoting  or  pointing  to  the  per- 
son ;  as,  a  perstmal  verb,  ujn-rsim<tl  pronoun. 

B.  Astubstantive : 

Law:  Any  movable  thing,  living  or  dead ;  a  mov- 
able. 

1T(1)  Personal  Act  of  Parliament:  An  act  con- 
fined to  a  particular  person  or  persons;  as  an  act 
authorizing  a  person  to  change  his  name.  (Eng.) 

(2)  Personal  Actions:  Those  brought  for  the 
tic  goods  and  chattels,  or  for  damages  or  other 
redress  for  breach  of  contract  or  for  injuries  of  any 
ili'-rnpt  inn  ;  the  specific  recovery  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  only  exceptcd. 


personally 


a  p 

r  slst    Ive,  <i.     [KoK.  prniMtf;  -it<r.l     Persist- 
ing, persistent,  persevering  ;  steady  in  pursuit. 
"To  find  prr*l»tlt'f  constancy  in  men." 

minlcr*!!.     Troilu*  anil  Crrntda,  1.  3. 

*pe"r  sdlve,  r.  t.  \  Lat.  iwrsulw.)  To  pay  com- 
pletely or  thoroughly  :  to  pay  in  full. 

j>8r  s6n.  'per  soon,  "per  gone,  'per  sun,  s. 
I  Fr.  persoHne=  a  person,  from  Lat./>cr«ona=a  mask, 
••pec.  one  worn  byplay-acton:  ;«r=  through,  and 
•ono=to  sound  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  persona.] 

I.  Ortlinnrii  l.<tnint'i>i<-  : 

•1.  That  part  in  life  which  one  plays. 

"No  man  can  long  put  on  jtfrmtn  and  act  a  part  but  hid 
evil  mannerM  will  peep  through  the  corners  of  hi*  white 
robe."  —  Jeremy  TVi^/or.  Ai-jitr*  of  Sudani. 

1J  Archbishop  Trench  points  out  that  when  thig 
olii  sens*-  of  the  word  is  remembered,  greatly  in- 
rriM-i-d  fon-.'  i-  given  to  the  statement  that  <iml  is 
no  respecter  of  per-nu-.  The  signification  is  that 
flod  cares  not  what  part  in  life  a  person  plays  —  in 
other  words,  what  ofHco  ho  nils—  but  how  he  plaj« 
it.  (Srlert  Illossary.) 

f-.  A  human  being  represented  in  fiction  or  on  the 
stage  ;  a  character. 

"These  table*  Cicero  pronounced,  under  the  person  of 
CraMua,  were  of  more  one  and  authority  than  all  the 
book*  of  the  philoeophen."  —  Baker:  On  Leamfag. 

ate.    at,    fare,     amidst,     whit,    Oil.     father;     wfi.    wit,     hew,     camel.    ner.    there;    pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   «6,    p6t. 
or.     wore.     w»lf,     w8rk.     whd,     ion;     mnte,     cob,     cUre.    unite,     cfir,     role,     full;     try,     Sfrlan.     »,    o»  =  «;     ey  =  I.      qu  =  kw. 


personal-bond,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  bond  which  acknowledges  tho 
receipt  of  a  sum  of  money  and  binds  the  grantor, 
his  heirs,  executors,  and  successors,  to  repay  the 
same  at  a  specified  term,  with  a  penalty  in  case  of 
failure,  and  interest  on  the  sum  while  the  same 
remains  unpaid. 

personal-chattels,  t.pl. 

Late:  Goods  or  movables. 

personal-diligence  or  execution,  t. 

Scott  Law:  A  process  which  consists  of  arrest- 
mont,  poinding,  and  imprisonment. 

personal-equation,  «.  The  correction  of  per- 
sonal differences  between  particular  individuals  as 
to  exactness  in  observations  with  astronomical 
instruments. 

personal-estate,  ».  Personal  property ;  person- 
alty. 

personal-identity,  «.    [IDENTITY,  *~  (1).] 

personal-pronoun,  «. 

Gram. :  Olio  of  the  pronouns  denoting  a  person ; 
as,  /,  Hunt,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they. 

personal-property,  *. 

Law:  Movables ;  chattels ;  things  belonging  to 
the  person,  as  money,  furniture,  &c.,  as  distin- 

fuished  from  real  estate,  in  laud  and  houses. 
REAL.] 

personal-representatives,  «.  pf.  The  executors 
or  administrators  of  a  person  deceased. 

personal -tithes,  «.  pi.  Tithes  paid  out  of  snch 
profits  as  arise  from  personal  labor,  as  by  trading, 
handicraft,  &c.  (Eng.) 

personal-verb,  «. 

dram. :  A  verb  which  has,  or  may  have,  a  persom 
for  its  nominative. 

tp5r'-s6n-al-lsm,  «.  [Eng.  personal;  -i*m.)  Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  personal ;  personality. 

"  The  law  of  libel  which  curbs  the  license  and  ).rrsunat- 
ittm  of  the  i.rf-s." — Jenninus:  Curtoattiet  of  Criticism, 
p.  68. 

per  s6n  al  -i-tjP,  *.    [Fr.peraonnalitt.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  quality  ur  state  of  beiag  personal;  direct 
application  or  applicability  to  u  person;  Bpocif., 
application  or  applicability  of  remarks  to  the  per- 
son, conduct,  manners,    or    habit.-  of   some  indi- 
vidual. 

"There  is  yet  another  topic,  which  he  has  been  no  lean 
BtudiouH  to  avoid,  which  in  personality  ...  he  do«» 
not  mean  to  point  at  individaaln."— O&tfrrrer,  No.  86. 

2.  A  remark    reflecting  on  the  person,  conduct, 
manners,  or  habits  of  an  individual ;  personal  rw 
marks. 

"  He  expretwed  regret  that  pernonalitieg  had  been  intro- 
duced."— Lomton  Daily  Chronicle. 

3.  That   which    constitutes   individuality ;    that 
which  constitutes  an  individual  a  distinct  person  ; 
existence  as  a  thinking  being. 

"  Thene  capacities  constitute  prrxonalitt/,  for  they 
Imply  conttdoutmeBB  of  thought,"— Paley;  Natural  Tl^ol- 
ofry,ch.  xziii. 

4.  Application   limited     to   certain   persons,    »r 
classes  of  IMTSOHP. 

5.  Personal  qualities,  or  characteristics. 
"ThoHe    qunlities    and   personal ttfe»    in    Lovelace."— 

Ricliartltton:  ('turinta,  ii.  138. 

6.  A  personage,  a  person. 

"It  add*  to  the  Hoaite  of  Commons  a  distinctly  orig- 
inal and  interesting  pirrBona/ff^."—  Observer. 

7.  Person,  body. 

"The  rent  of  \\\« pernonalitv  .  .  .  consUted  of  »If- 
erident  cattt-otT  lordly  clothing."— IlarjKr'i  Monthly,  1)99. 
1884,  p.  76. 

II.  Law:  Personalty  (q.v.). 

H  Personality  of  laws:  That  quality  of  a  law  or 
laws  which  concerns  the  condition,  state,  and  capac* 
ity  of  persons,  as  distinguished  from  the  reality  of 
laws  (q.  v.). 

per  s6n  al  I  aa  tlon,  «.  [Eng.  per«ona/u(«)  ; 
nti"it.\  The  act  or  state  of  personification. 

"The;>«rf<o»a/iza//on  probably  beffinninff,  everywhere, 
in  the  tradition  of  nome  unusaally  ferocious  foe."— 
Spencer:  Prin.  of  8ociol.t  i.  260. 

pSr  son  al  ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  personal ;  -i«.]  T» 
make  personal. 

"Llcht«niitein  says  they  personalize  death," — Spenctr.- 
Prtn.  ufSociol.,  1.261. 

per    s6n  9.!  lj^,  adv.    [Eiiff.  personal;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  personal  manner;  in  one's  own  person  ;  i*t 
bodily    presence,    not   by    representative   or   sub- 
stitute. 

2.  With  respect  to  an  individual ;  particularly. 
"She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  houne  ef  J>itnctt*tec, 

andptraortuj/v  to  the  king."— Bacon.-  Henry  I'll. 


personalty 
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perspicuity 


3.  With  regard  to  personal  existence  or  individu- 
ality. 

"The  converted  man  la  personally  the  flame  he  was 
before,  and  is  neither  born  nor  created  anew  in  a  proper 
literal  sense." — Kogers. 

4.  As  regards  one's  self;  as,  Personally  I  bavo  no 
fooling  in  the  matter. 

p5r  -sin-al-ty5,  ».    [Eng.  personal;  -ty.] 

Law:  Personal  property,  as  distinguished  from 
realty  (q.v.). 

IT  Action  in  personalty: 

Law:  An  action  brought  against  the  right  person, 
or  the  person  against  whom,  in  law,  it  lios. 

*p8r-s6  na  -t88,  s.pl.  [Fem.pl.  of  Lat.  persona- 
tus.]  [PERSONATE.] 

Bot.:  An  order  in  Linnteus*  Natural  System.  He 
included  under  it  Figworts,  Sesamum,  Justicia, 
Signonia,  Verbena,  Ac.  The  order  was  adopted, 
but  with  narrower  limits,  by  Do  Candollc. 

per  s6n  ate ,  <•.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  personalia,  pa.  par. 
ofper«OHO=to  sound  through.]  [PERSON,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
•1.  To  celebrate  loudly. 

"In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  no  personating 
Their  gods  ridiculous." 

Hilton:  P.  B.,  Iv.  341. 

2.  To  represent  under  a  character. 

3.  To  represent  by  way  of  similitude ;  to  personify, 
to  typify. 

"  This  fool  thus  personate d  an  n  sea-nymph." — Drayton: 
Polyolbfon,  s.  2.  (Illust.) 

4.  To  assume  the  character,  part,  or  appearance 
of ;  to  act  the  part  of.    [II.] 

"  This  lad  waa  not  to  personate  one,  that  had  been  long 
before  taken  out  of  his  cradle." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

5.  To  counterfeit,  to  feign ;  to  represent  or  assume 
falsely  or  hypocritically. 

"Thai  have  I  played  with  the  dogmatist  in  a  perxmiated 
•cepticism."— <//ani> ill:  Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

ti.  To  represent  falsely;  to  protend.  (With  a 
reflexive  pronoun.) 

"It  tins  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits  to 
send  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to  personate  them- 
selves members  of  the  several  sect*  amongst  us." —Stoift. 

7.  To  act,  play,  or  perform. 

"  Herself  a  while  she  lays  HHide,  and  makes 
lleudy  to  personate  n  mortal  part."      Crashaw. 

S.  To  describe. 

"He  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  personated." — 
Shaketp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  il.  8. 

II.  Laic:  Falsely  to  represent  one's  self  as  an- 
other person  entitled  to  a  vote  at  an  election,  and 
to  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  as  sucli  other  i>orson. 

"  Several  voters  had  personated  others." — London  /'M  i'/y 
Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  or  assume  a  character  or 
part. 

per    sin  ate,  a.  [Lat.  per«o>iaru«=masked ;  per- 
*ona~a  mask.] 
Bot.:  The  same  as  MASKED  (q.  v.). 

pSr  sin  a   tion,  s.    [PERSONATE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  personating  or  counter- 
feiting falsely  the  person  or  character  of  another. 

"This  being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a  per- 
sonation, that  ever  was  in  elder  or  later  times." — liacon: 
Beam  VII.,  p.  113. 

2.  Law.   The  act  or  crime  of  falsely  represent- 
ing one's  self  as  another  person  entitled  to  a  vote 
at  an  election,  or  tho  act  of  voting,  or  attempting 
to  vote,  in  the  name  or  character  of  another. 

personation-agent,  s.  A  person  employed  by  a 
candidate  at  an  election  to  detect  cases  of  attempted 
personation. 

per -s6n-at-8r.  *per-s6n-at-8r,  s.  '[Eng.  per- 
*onat(e) ;  -or,  -er.J 

1.  One  who  acts  or  performs. 

"Commonly  the  peraona/ora  of  these  actions."— Ben 
Jonson:  Masques;  Hymentet. 

2.  One  who  assumes  or  counterfeits  the  person  or 
character  of  another. 

«per-sone,  s.   [PERSON,  ».] 

1.  A  person. 

2.  A  parson. 

*p6r-s6n-e  -I-tJS  «.  [Eng.  person;  •eity.']  Per- 
sonality. 

*p§r  -s6n-8r,  s.  [PERSON,  «.]  A  person,  a  par- 
son. 

*p8r-s5n  -I-fl-ant,  a.  [Eng.  personify;  -ant.] 
Personifying.  (Raskin.) 

pgr  s8n  i  f I-ca  -tlon,  s.  [English  personify; 
€  connective,  and  suff.  -arion.] 


I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  personifying. 

2.  An  embodiment,  an  impersonation. 

"A  choice  assemblage  of  rare  and  splendid  scenery  and 
personifications"— Knight:  Pict.  Uist.Kng.,  ii.  873. 

II.  Rhetoric:  A  figure  of  speech,  or  a  species  of 
metaphor  which  consists  in  representing  inanimate 
objects  or  abstract  notions  as  endued  with  life  and 
action,  or  possessing  the  attributes  of  living  beings; 
prosopopoeia ;  as,  Confusion  heard  his  voice  (Mil- 
ton). 

p8r-s6n'-I-fy,  r.  t.  [Eng.  person;  -ify;  Fr.per- 
soitnifter;  Sp.  personificar ;  Ital.pcrsonijicare.] 

1.  To  regard,  treat,  or  represent  as  a  person ;  to 
represent  as  a  rational  being;  to  represent  or  treat 
as  endued  with  life  and  action,  or  as  possessing  tho 
attributes  of  a  living  being. 

2.  To  impersonate ;  to  be  a  personification  or  em- 
bodiment of. 

*p5r  -son  Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  person;  -we.]  To  per- 
sonify. 

"Milton  has  personfzed  them  and  put  them  into  the 
court  of  Chaos.  — Richardson. 

p3r-s6n-neT,  »•  fFr.,  from  personne  =  n  person 
(q.  v.).J  The  persons  collectively  employed  in  some 
service,  as  the  army,  navy,  civil  service,  <fcc.,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  materiel  or  stores,  outfit, 
equipment,  Ac. 

pSr  s6o  -nl-a,  ».  [Named  after  C.  H.  Persoon, 
author  of  Synopsis  Plantarum,  Ac.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  Persoonidie  (q.  v.). 
Sepals  four,  with  a  stamen  on  the  middle  of  each ; 
style  filiform;  fruit  a  one  or  two-celled  drupe. 
There  are  many  species,  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  flowers  of  Persoonia  macrostnchya 
treated  with  boiling  water,  impart  to  it  a  brilliant 
yellow  color,  and  might,  in  the  opinion  of  Lindley, 
perhaps  bo  utilized  as  a  dye. 

per  soo  ni  da;,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  persoon(ia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t<l<r.\ 

Bot.:  A  family  or  tribe  of  Proteacp«>,  section 
Nucamontacejp. 

pSr  sp5c  tlve,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  pempectif.  fem.  per- 
spective, from  Lat.  perspective!  (ar«)  =  (tho  art  of) 
thoroughly  inspecting,  from  persnec.tux,  pa.  par.  of 
perspicio=to  soe  through  or  clearly  :  ptr=through, 
and  *prcio=to  sco ;  Sp.  perspective.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  tho   science    of   vision;    optic, 
optical. 

2.  Producing  certain  optical  effects  when  looked 
through ;  optic. 

"A  perspective  glnsse  whereby  was  shewed  many  strange 
Bights.  &c."—Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  277. 

3.  Pertaining  to  tho  art  of  perspective. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  telescope;  a  glass  for  viewing  objects 
through. 

"  But  if  it  tend  to  danger  or  dishonor 
They  turn  about  llio  perspective  and  show  it 
80  little."  Denham:  >•>/•/"/,  i.  1. 

2.  A  representation  of  objects  in  perspective. 

3.  A  view,  a  vista. 

"The  perspective  of  life  brightens  upon  ns." — Gold- 
smith: Polite  Learning,  ch.  Ti. 

II.  Art: 

1.  Tho  science  of  representing  appearances,  and 
as  such  is  opposed  to  geometry,  which  is  tho 
science  of  representing  facts.  It  is  founded  upon 
such  rules  as  can  bo  deduced  from  tho  facts  which 
arc  discovered  by  looking  at  objects  through  a 
sheet  of  glass  or  other  transparent  medium  placed 
upright  between  the  object  and  the  observer.  This 
is  indicated  in  tho  etymology  of  the  word.  It  is 
found  when  objects  are  so  looked  at  that  their 
apparent  form  is  very  different  from  their  real  one, 
both  as  rogards  shape  and  distinctness.  Tho  por- 
tion of  the  subject  which  deals  with  the  changes  in 
form  is  absolutely  scientific;  it  is  called  Linear 
Perspective.  The  changes  in  distinctness  are  ef- 
fected by  distance  and  atmosphere,  and  differ  con- 
stantly with  different  conditions  of  light  and 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  purely  artistic  side  of  the 
science  which  is  called  Aerial  Perspective,  and  suc- 
cess in  its  application  depends  upon  the  individual 
ability  of  the  artist.  The  chief  point  with  which 
Linear  Perspective  has  to  deal  is  the  apparent 
diminution  in  size  of  objects  as  they  recede  from 
the  spectator,  a  fact  which  any  one  can  test  by 
observing  a  long  straight  stretch  of  railway.  The 
cross  sleepers  and  the  telegraph  poles  diminish  in 
apparent  size  to  the  point  of  invisibility  when  they 
are  far  off  on  the  horizon.  It  is  the  rules  which 
govern  such  changes  as  these  which  are  dealt  with 
by  Linear  Perspective;  while  the  fact  that  the 
same  telegraph  poles,  black  and  brown  and  yellow 
when  seen  close,  gradually  put  on  a  blue  hazy  color 
as  they  become  more  distant  is  ono  of  tho  facts 


dealt  with  by  Aerial  Perspective.  A  practical 
knowledge  of  tho  science  is  absolutely  a  necessity 
for  a  successful  artist. 

2.  A  kind  of  painting  designed  expressly  to  deceive 
tho  sight  by  representing  the  continuation  of  an 
alloy,  a  building,  a  landscape,  or  the  like. 

IT  (1)  Isometric  perspective:    [ISOMETRIC. j 

(2)  Oblique  (or  angular)  perspectitv :  Where  the 
plane  of  the  picture  is  supposed  to  beat  au  angle 
to  tho  side  of  the  principal  object  in  the  picture,  as. 
for  instance,  a  building. 

(3)  Parallel  perspective :  Where  the  plane  of  the 
picture  is  parallel  to  the   side  of   the   principal 
object  in  tho  picture. 

(4)  Perspective  plane:  The  surface  upon  which 
the  objects  are  delineated,  or  the  picture  drawn.  It 
is  supposed  to  bo  placed  vertically  between  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  and  tho  object.    Also  termed  the 
piano  of  projection,  or  the  plane  of  tho  picture. 

perspective-glass,  s.    A  telescope. 

perspective-instrument,  ».  A  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  assist  persons  in  drawing  in  peripec- 
tive. 

pSr-spSc  -tlve-lf ,  adv.    [Eng. perspective;  -ly.] 

1.  As   through    a    perspective,   or    some   optical 
arrangement. 

"Yes,  ray  lord,  you  see  them  perspecttrely." — Shakesp,: 
Henry  I'.,  v.  2. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

pSr-SpSc  -t6-graph,«.  [ English  perspective);  o 
connect.,  and  suff.  -graph.]  An  instrument  for  the 
mechanical  drawing  of  objects  in  perspective.  The 
object  is  placed  in  front  of  theoyo,  which  isapplied 
to  a  small  hole.  A  movable  hinged  bar  is  so  adjusted 
as  to  bring  a  point  between  tho  eye  and  a  certain  part 
of  tho  object.  Tho  bar  is  then  folded  down  and  the 
mark  transferred  to  the  paper.  A  series  of  such 
marks  affords  data  for  the  drawing  of  the  object. 

pSr-spSc  tog  -ra-phy1,  s.  [PEHSPECTOOEAPH.] 
The  science  or  theory  of  perspective;  the  art  of 
delineating  objects  according  to  the  rules  of  per- 
spective. 

*pSr  splc  able,  a,  [Latin  perspicabilis,  from 
per«/,»iriV>=to  see  through,  to  see  clearly.]  Discerni- 
ble, visible. 

"The  sea  .  .  .  without  nny  perftpicablr  motion." — 
Sir  J.  Herbert:  Travels,  f.  188. 

pSr-sp!  ca  clous,  «.  [Latin  pernpicat  (genit. 
perspicucis),  from  prrspi'cio=to  see  through,  to  see 
cloarly.J 

1.  Quick-sighted;  sharp  of  flight* 

2.  Quick  or  sharp  of  discernment;  acute. 

"  It  is  as  nice  and  tender  in  feeling,  us  it  canbep«r- 
sptcftcitiHH  and  quick  in  seeing." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  12. 


pSr-spI-ca  -Clous  1?,  adv.  {Eng.  perspicacious; 
-/;/.]  In  a  perspicacious  manner;  with  quick  sight 
or  discernment. 

per  spl  ca  cipus  ness,  s.  [Eng.  perspicacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perspicacious; 
acutonoss  of  sight  or  discernment ;  perspicacity. 

p3r-spl-ca9  -I  tf ,  s.  [Fr.  perspicacitf,  from  Lat. 
perspicacitatem,  arm-,  of  perspicacitas,  from  per- 
spicax  (genit.  perspicacis)  =  sharpsighted,  perspi- 
cacious (q.  v.);  Sp.  perspicacidad ;  Ital.  perspi- 
cacita.] 

1.  Sharpness  or  acuten<)ss  of  sight;  quickness  of 
sight. 

2.  Acuteness  or  quickness  of  discernment;  sagac- 
ity, penetration. 

*P§r'-8pI-ca-Cy\  s.  [Lat.  perspicax  —  perspica- 
cious (q.  v.).]  Perspicacity,  sagacity,  acutenees. 

*p8r-splc'-l-en$e  (o  as  sh),  s.  [Latin  penpici- 
entia,  from  perspiciens,  pr.  par.  of  pergpicio.] 
[PERSPECTIVE.]  The  act  of  looking  sharply  or 
closely. 

•pSr  -spl-9ll,  *p8r  -gpl-clll,  subst.  [Low  Latin 
perspicillum,  from  Lat.  perspicio=to  see  through.] 
A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed ;  an  optical 
glass ;  a  telescope. 

pSr-sp!  eft -I-ty1,  «.  [Fr.perspicuitf,  from  Lat. 
perspicuitatem,  accus.  of  perspicuitaa,  from  per- 
spicuus  =  perspicuous  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  perspicuidad; 
Ital.  perspicuity.] 

•1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent  or 
translucent;  transparency,  diaphaneity. 

"As  for  diaphaneity  and  perspicuity,  it  enjoyeth  that 
most  eminently." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Clearness  to  mental  vision ;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity;  easiness  to  be  understood; 
plainness  of  language  ;  lucidity. 

"Thepcrsp/(*iii7y  and  liveliness  of  his  style  have  been 
praised  by  Prior  and  Addison." — Xacaulay:  Hist,  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

S.  Sharpness  or  acuteness  of  discernment ;  sagac- 
ity, perspicacity. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <&c.  =  bel,     del. 


perspicuous 
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per  epic    u  ons.  <i.     [Latin  pmpicmit=  trans- 
t.  rl.'ar.  from  pi'r«/»i'ri«=to  see  through;  Sp. 
A  Ital.  perspicuii.  ]     [PBRBPBCTIVB.] 

•1.  Cariablo  of  being  S<M>II  through;  transparent, 
diaphanous ;  not  opaque. 

"  From  sacred  truth's  perspicuous  gate." 

Keaumont:  Botworth  Field. 


A.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  breathe  or  blow  gently  through. 
"  What  gentle  winds  perspire  f 

Herrlck:  Hesplrldes,  p.  240. 

2.  To  bo  evacuated  or  excreted  through  the  cu- 
ticular  pores. 

3.  To  evacuate  the  fluids  of  tho  body  through  the 
•2.  Clear  to  tho  mental  vision ;  easily .understood ;    cuticular  pores ;  to  sweat ;  as,  He  peropirc*  freely. 

free  horn  obscuritjr  nr  ambiguity ;  lucid,  plain. 

:i.  Using  plain  or  lucid  language;  not  obscure  or       B.  Trara. :  To  emit  or  evacuate  through  tho  pores 
ambiguous.  of  the  skin;  to  excrete  through  pores. 


"The  arUttt,  to  g-lve  vivid  perception*,  must  be  perspic- 
uous and  concise. — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  oh.  vii. 

pSr  splc'-u-ou8  \f,  adr.  [English  perapicuou*; 
-l.v- !  In  a  perspicuous  manner;  clearly,  plainly, 
lucidly  ;  without  obscurity  or  ambiguity ;  in  a  man- 
ner easy  to  be  understood. 

p8r-»plc  -n-ouS-nSsB,  t.  [English  pertpicuout; 
-ii.-s*.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perspicuous; 


persuasion 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  use  persuasion ;  to  reason  or  plead  in  favor 
of  anything. 

"Well  Hhe  can  persuade." 

ShaJcesp..-  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

*  IT  It  was  formerly  followed  by  tcith. 
"Twenty  merchant*    .     .     .    have   all  persuaded   with 
him."  Shakes?.:  Merc-bant  uf  Venice,  in.  '.!. 

*-.  To  prevail ;  to  have  influence  or  weight. 
"This    style  most  persuades    with    them."  —  Letter  in 
Hushuorth,  Hist.  Cull.,  I.  10. 

•per  suade    (u  as  w).  «.    [PERSUADE,  r.]    An 


p8r-8plr-6~y -He,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps 

from    pref.  per--    Mod.    Latin  spiricea);    English  -yoi-DUBuw    VS*.  "   w'>  !'    Lf "••"<"*»*•<  ";i    "" 

(kjfdr)o™  )»J7ani  suff^.c  J    (See compound:)  8PPcaI  to  tho  'eelrogs  <>'  interests ;  a  persuasion  or 

perspiroylic-acid,  «.    [SALICYLIC-ACID.] 

»p8r-Btand  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  »/and.] 
To  understand. 


"  Bay  what  is  yonr  will,  that  I  may  perstand." — Peele: 
Clyomon  and  Clamydes,  i.  1. 


perspicuity. 

pgr-gpir-a-bll -I-tJ1,   «.    [Eng.  perspir(e),  and    _o 

itliilitij.  ]    Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  perspirable,    a  noise.]    Noisy,  obstreperous. 

tp8r-Spir -a-ble,  adj.    [Fr.,  from  peT»pirer=to  "  You  are  too perstreperous,  sauce-box."— Ford. 

perspire  (q.  v.) :  8p.  perspirable :  Ital.  perspirabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  perspired,  or  emitted  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

2.  Perspiring,  omitting  perspiration. 

"  Hair  cometh  not  upon  the  palm*  of  the  hands  or  sole* 
of  the  feet,  which  are  parts  more  perspirable." — ttacun. 

tp8r -spl  rate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  perspiratus,  pa.  par. 
of  per»piro=to  perspire  (q.  v.).J    To  perspire. 


*pSr-StrSp  -8r-OuS,a.  [Lat.pcr»rr«'pero=tomake 
a  great  noise .  per= thoroughly,  and  «<repo= to  make 


*p8r-8trlc  -tlve,  n.    [Lat.  perstrictus,  pa.  par. 
of  per«<rmoo=toporstringe  (q.  v.).J    Compressing, 


"Ipersptrate  from  head  to  heel." 

Thackeray:  Carmen  Lilltense. 


binding. 

"  They  make  no  perstrlctlvt  or  invective  stroke  against 
it." — Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  333. 

*pe"r  strlnge  ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  perttrinyo=to  bind,  to 
graze,  or  touch  upon.] 

1.  To  graze ;  to  touch  lightly. 

2.  To  touch  upon  ;  to  criticise. 

"Judiciously   both  observed   and  perstrfnged,  by  the 
learned  author." — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  144. 

per  auad    a  ble  (u  as  w),  a.    [Eng.  pentuad(e); 
•afc/e.]    Possible  to  be  persuaded. 

suad    51  ble  ness  (a  a- w  ,  ».  (Eng.persuad- 


p8r-spl-ra  -tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  peripira- 
tionem,  accus.  of  perspiratio,  from  perspiratus,  pa. 
par.  of  p«r«piro=to  perspire  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  pempira- 
•MM.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  The  act  of  breathing  out;  theactof  emitting    able ;  a  compliant  disposition, 
breath.  "Showing  her  persuadableness." — Miss  Austen: 

"  Our  spirits  leisurely  pass  away  by  insensible  persplra-    fetd  Park,  ch.  xxviii. 
Hon."— More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  iii..  ch.  iv. 


persuading. 

"  Won  by  thy  persuades." — Solltnan  and  Perseda,  iv. 

p8r-Buad-8d  (u  as  w),  pa. par.  or  aay.  [PER- 
SUADE, t'.] 

*p8r-BUid  -SA-19  (u  as  w),  adv.  [English  per- 
suaded; -lij-\  Ina  persuaded  manner;  assuredly. 

"  He's  oor  own,  surely,  nay,  most  persuatiedly." — Ford. 

•per  suad  ed  ness  (u  as  w,  subtt.  [Eng.  per- 
suaded; -m-K.v.  ]  The  state  of  being  persuaded;  a 
feeling  of  certainty. 

"  From  a  persuadednest  that  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
happiness."— K.  Jioyle:  Seraphic  Lure,  8. 

p£r  suad    er  (uas  w),«.    [Eug.per««ad(e);  -«r.J 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  persuades. 
"  Hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 
Powerfol  persuaders,  qulcken'd  at  the  scent." 

Milton.  P.  /..,  il.  687. 

Z.  (PI.) :  A  slang  term  for  spurs  or  pistols. 
"'All   right,'    replied    Toby.      'The    persuaders'"'— 
Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  uii. 

•per  suase  (uasw),«.  [ Lat.  perruarus,  pa.  par. 
nf  /'.  /M'.M/.  i,  t..  persuade  (q.  v.).]  A  persuading, 
a  persuasion. 

"What  say  you  unto  my  persuaseT" — Two  Angry  Women, 


2.  The  act  or  state  of  perspiring.    [II.] 
"[It]  very  soon  throws  the  person  exposed  to  Its  action 
into   a   violent  perspiration." — Eustace:    Italy,  vol.   it, 

ch   i  i. 


per-Huau  -^L-uio-ncBS  (.u  as  w.t,  0.  |  t^ng.persuaa-        "  what  Bay  you  un 
able;  -ne««.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  pcrsuad-    in  Oodsleu,  vii.  876. 

tpSr-BUa-sl-bll  -I-tjf  (n  as  w).  «.    [Eng.  pertuat- 
Xans-    Me;    -ity.]    Capability  of  being  persuaded;  por- 
suasibleness. 

"Pfrsuasfbnitu,  or  the  act  of  being  persuaded,  is  a  work 
of  men's  own." — lialluvell:  Saving  of  Souls,  p.  39. 

tpSr-suis.  -I-ble  (u  as  w),  o.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 


pSr  Buad  -a-bl?  (u  as  w),  adr.    [Eng.  penrnad- 
!>(!«) ;  -I    " 
persuade 


ab(le) ;  -Iv.  |    In  a  persuadable  manner;  so  as  to  be 


3.  That  which  is  perspired  or  emitted  by  the  pores  ougbly,  to  persuade :  per=thoroughly,  and*uao>o= 

to  recommend;  Sp.persundir;  Ital.  persuadere.] 

A.  Trataitive: 

•I.  Of  t kings: 

1.  To  commend  (as  an  opinion  or  statement)  to 
reception  ;  to  urge  as  true ;  to  accredit. 


per  suade   (U  as  w),  'per-Bwade,  r.  /.  &  i.    [Fr.    persutisibilis,  from  permasus,  pa.  par.  of  persuadeo 

thor-    =topersuade  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.per«ua*i'6i{e.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  persuaded ;  open  to  persua 


,  ,    .    .        . 

persuader,  from   Lat.  persuadeo=to  advise 


"Disputing  and  perituadlng  the  things  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  God."— Acts  xii.  8. 

2.  To  commend  (as  an  act  ion,  line  of  conduct,  Ac.) 


of  the  skin. 

U.  Physiology: 

1.  Human:  Watery  matter  "breathed  out,"  or 
made  to  expire  from  the  system  by  means  of  tho 
pores  in  the  skin.  It  is  more  copious  than  the 
matter  sent  forth  from  the  lungs  by  respiration, 
averaging  eleven  grains  per  minute  against  seven 
from  the  lungs.  The  quantity  varies  greatly,  and  is 
affected  by  tho  amount  of  heat  or  drynoss  in  the  . 

atmosphere,  by  the  fluid  drunk,  by  the  exercise    to  adoption ;    tore-commend,  to   adv 
taken,  by  the  relative  activity  of  the  kidneys,  by    CBte. 

medicine,  Ac.    The  relative  proportions  of  sensible        "Letters  are  but  feeble  instruments  toj>rr»ua<fcaogreat 
and  insensible  perspiration  also  vary;  and  some-    ething."— Xcicman:  church  of  our  Fathers,  104. 
times,  when,  seeing  drops  on  our  skin,  we  believe       3.  It  was  formerly  followed  by  to  or  the  dative  of 
that  we  are  perspiring  copiously,  the  increase  is    the  person  advised, 
chiefly  in  the  sensible  kind,  not  in  the  total  amount.        »»    ctfnersnns' 
Loss  than  two  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  iscontained 

in  the  watery  vapor.     The  chief  ingredients  are:    .  !•  To  move  or  influence  by  appeals  to  one's  feel-    nereuasib(le) ;  -/«.] 
Sodium  chloride,  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  per-    ings  or  imagination;   to  influence    by   argument.        |.  Persuasively, 
haps propionic.caproic, and  caprylic  acids;  neutral    advice,  entreaty,  or  expostulation.    (Tho  idea  of 
fete,  cholesterine,  nitrogen,  Ac.    Besides  keeping    success,  complete  or  partial,  is  implied.) 
the  skin  in  a  healthy,  moist  condition,  and  acting 
as  a  refrigerator,   perspiration  takes  n-  share  in 
carrying  on  superfluous  or  noxious  matter  from  the 
system.    If  stopped,  morbid  consequences  are  sure, 
•ooner  or  later.to  ensue. 

2.  Compar. :  The  horse  perspires  freely  all  over 
the  body;  the  pig  does  so  on  the  snout;  the  cat 
chiclly  on  the  soles  of  the  feet;  the  dog  from  the 
same  part,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  Rabbits, 


sion  or  reasoning. 

"  It  makes  us  apprehend  our  own  interest  in  that  obedi- 
ence, makes  us  tractible  *nd  pcrtuaslble."  —  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

*2.  To  be  commended  for  acceptance  ;  credible, 
plausible. 


The  latter  opinion   is  in  itself  persuaslble."  —  Jack- 
son. On  the  Creed,  ii.  86. 

*3.  Capable  of  persuading;  having  power  to  per- 
suade ;  persuasive. 

"  Persuasible  reasons  of  man's  wit."—  Bale:  Works,  p. 
390. 

per  suas  1  bl»  ness  (u  as  w  i  ,  «.  [Eng.prrtucu- 
ii'i>  ;  -ii'  .it.  \  Tho  quality  or  state  of  beiug  persuaei- 
blo  ;  persuasibility. 

tpSr-suas  -I  Wf  .  *p8r-swa|  -I-W18,  adv.  [Eng. 


and  tho  Rodentia  generally,  appear  not  to  sweat  at 
all.    (foster:  Phusiol.) 

3.  yegetahle:  Used  also  of  the  transndation  of 
water  through  pores  of  plants.  AccordingtoHalo", 
tho  perspiration  of  plants  is  proportionately  seven- 
teen times  as  copious  as  that  of  animals. 


"Reasoning  with  him,  or  persuading  him,  or  entreating 
him."-J«ll:  Liberty,  p.  6. 

2.  To  induce ;  to  gain  over  (to  an  action  or  line  of 
conduct). 

"Mr.  Tryon  might  be  persuaded  to  lodge  with  you." — 
O.  MI..I:  Clerical  Life,  p.  229. 

3.  With/rom  or  against :  To  dissuade. 

"Persuade  him/rom  any  further  act." 


2.  So  as  to  be  open  to  persuasion. 

per  sua  -sion  (uasw),  'per  swa  glon,  s.  [Fr. 
persuasion,  from  Latin  persttasioncni,  ace.  of  per- 
suasio=a  persuading,  from  persuasus,  pa.  par.  of 
per«uad>o=to  persuade  (q.  v.);  8p.  jtergitasion ; 
I  tal  .permiasione.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  persuading ;  tho  act  of  influencing 
or  pleading  with  any  one  by  appealing  to  their  fceT- 
ings  or  imagination,  or  by  reasoning  or  arguments ; 
advice. 

2.  The  power  or  quality  of  persuading; 
bleness. 


"Is't  possible  that   my  deserts  to  yon  can  lack  persua- 
ilont"  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii   4 


Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  II.,  v.  8. 

4.  With  into:  To  gain  over  to  an  act  or  course. 

"  To  persuade  the  lady  /n(o  a  private  marriage." — Hist. 

'""""''       '.  3.  The  inducement  presented  for  a  belief  or 

5.  w  ith  out  of:  To  win  over  from  an  opinion  or    of  action ;  a  persuasive. 

p8r  splr'-a-tlve.a.    [Lat.  persptratus,  pa.  par.       .,^.. 

act  of  perspiration ;  perspiratory. 

p8r-spir    a  tor-y1,  a.  [Lat.per*pi'ra/iu,  pa.  par. 
of  perspiro=  to  perspire  (q.v.).]    Pertaining  to  per- 
>loyed  in  perspiration;  causing  Dor- 

7.  Kllipticalli/;  go,  come,  Ac.,  being  suppressed : 
To  draw,  to  entice. 

.  fllol:  Cler- 


spiration  ;  employed  in  perspiration;  cnusintc  per- 
spiration ;  perspirative. 

"The  air  that  geU  through  the  perspiratory  ducts  into 
blood."—  Cheyne.  Health  and  Long  Life,  §  «. 


6.  To  advise,  to  plead  with. 

"Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  i.  1. 


persplratory-glanda,  ».  pi.    [SWBAT-OLANDS.] 


"Persuading  my  clients  away  from  me. 
ical  l.ifr.  p.  2Z9. 

8.  Reflexive  or  pamre :  To  feel  assured ;  to  believe 
per  spire  .  r.  i.  A  r.    [Lat.p«r«piro=to  breathe    flrmly  ;  to  bo  convinced. 
«r  respire  all  over ;  per=completely,  and  <pi'ro=to  "She  lipenuaded  I  will  marry  her  " 

breatne.J  Shaketp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 


"A  sufficient  persuasion  to  all    that   the    prince  waa 
murdered." — Hist,  of  Parismus,  i.  42. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persuaded. 

"  Conviction  denotes  the  beginning,  and  persuasion  (he 
continuance  of  assent."— r«oJt«r:  Light  of  Nature,  i.  136. 

5.  That  of  which  one  is  persuaded  or  convinced ; 
a  M'ttli-d  or  firm  belief  or  conviction. 

1  My  tirm  ;"T«icni''.n  is,  at  least  sometime*. 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  his  crimes." 
Coteper:   Hope,  366. 

6.  A  creed  or  belief;  a  party  belonging  or  adher- 
ing to  a  certain  creed  or  system  of  opinions. 

"  He  waa  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion." — A.  Trollopt:  Orley 
Farm,  ch.  xiii. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    irft,     he're,     camel,    hZr,    tbtre;     pine,    pit,    lire,    sir, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite.     cBr.    rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      n.    « = «; 


marine;    go,     pdt, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 


persuasive 

pgr-sua  -give  (u  as  w),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  persuasif, 
fern,  persuasive,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  persuasirus,  from 
persuasus,  pa.  par.  of  persuaaeo  =  to  persuade 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  persuasive.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Tending  to  persuade;   having  the 
power  or  quality  of  persuading ;  having  influence 
on  the  passions ;  winning. 

"And  steel  well-temper'd,  and  persuasive.  go\d." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  62. 

B.  As  subst. :   Anything  employed    to  persuade; 
that  which  persuades  or  influences  the  feelings, 
mind,  or  passions. 

"Deduce  a  strong  persuasive  to  carry  us  along."— 
Warmstry:  Blind  Guide  Forsaken,  p.  46. 

per-sua  -B.Ive  iy  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  persua- 
sive;-ly.]  In  a  persuasive  manner;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  persuade;  convincingly. 

"The  serpent  wise  .  .  .  with  me 
Persuasively  hath  so  prevail'd  that  I 
Have  also  tasted."  Hilton:  P.  /,.,  ix.  873. 

p8r  sua  -B,Ive-n6ss  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  pertua- 
sive;-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persua- 
sive; power  to  persuade  or  influence  the  mind  by 
arguments,  entreaty,  &c. 

"The  persiuHlmnesi  of  hit  flattery."— Fuller:  Church 
Hist.,  ill.  11. 

pe"r  sua -§8r-£  (u  as  w),«.  [Low  Lat.  persua- 
sorius,  from  Lat.  persuasiM,  pa.  par.  of  pers«udeo= 
to  persuade  (q.  v.).]  Having  power  to  persuade; 
persuasive. 

"Neither  is  this  persuasory." — Browne:  rutgar  Errors, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

p8r-sue  ,  s.  [PURSUIT.]    A  track. 

per  sul  phide,  .-•.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  sulphide 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Bodies_  having  the  composition  of 
carbonic  ethers  in  which  the  oxygen  is  either  wholly 
or  partly  replaced  by  sulphur,  e.  g.,  diethylic-trithi- 
ocarbonate=  (C^HsJ^C'Sa. 

per  sul  pho  cy  an -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
Mlphocyanlc.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul  pho- 
cyanic  acid. 

persulphocyanlc-acld,  s. 


Chem.:  ('^HjN'aSa^^yjHjS;).  An  acid  discovered 
by  WOhler  in  1821,  and  prepared  by  mixing  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanato 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble 
in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  porsulphocyanates 
are  very  unstable,  being  gradually  changed  into  the 
sulphocyanates. 

pSr  sfil  pho  9y-an -o-^Sn,  «.  [Pref.  per-,  and 
Eng.nulphocyaiHtgen.] 

Chem.:  I'aNjHba  =  CyaHSj.  Cyanogen  sulphide. 
An  orange-yellow  powder  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  on  aqueous 
potassium  sulphocyanate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated,  unchanged,  by 
water.  When  heated  it  gives  off  sulphide  of  carbon 
and  free  sulphur,  leaving  a  residue  of  hydromellono. 

per  sul  ta  tion,  s.  [Lat.  persultatus,  pa.  par. 
of  persiiWo=to  leap  through:  per=through,  and 
«aZto=to  leap. ) 

Meil. :  Exudation,  as  of  blood  in  the  form  of  dew 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  sweating  of  blood. 

*p8r-SWay  ,  v,  t.  [Prob.  formed  in  imitation  of 
fissuage  (q.  v.).]  To  soften,  to  mitigate,  to  allay,  to 
assuage. 

^  pert,  'peart,  *perte,  a.  A  «.  [Apparently  two 
w  vrds  appear  under  this  form :  one=Fr.  avert  (Lat. 
(t;n'i7iM)=open,  evident;  the  other=Wel.  pert= 
Mn.irt,  spruce,  pert;  perc=trim,  percu=to  trim,  to 
smarted.]  [PERK,  a.] 
A.  As  adject  i  i;  : 

•1.  (From  Fr.  apert) :  Open,  evident,  plain. 
"  Or  prive  or  pert  if  any  bene." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Sept. 
*2.  Sprightly,  lively,  brisk,  alert. 

'  'Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth." 

Shakefp. :  Midsummer  Fight's  Dream,  i.  1. 

3.  Saucy,  forward,  bold,  impudent. 
"  Soon  see  your  wish  fulnll'd  in  either  child, 
The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild." 

Covper:  Tirocinium,  846. 

*B.  As  subst, :  A  saucy,  pert,  or  forward  person. 
*p8rt,  r.  i.    [PERT,  a.]     To  behave  with  pertness 
or  saucincss ;  to  be  saucy  or  port. 

"Hagar  perted  t against  Sarah,  and  lifted  herself  up 
against  her  superiors." — Bishop  Oauden. 

pSr  tain  ,  *par  tene,  *per  tein,  *per-teyne, 
r.  i.  [O.  Fr.  parfenir=:to  pertain,  from  Latin  per- 
tineo:  per=  thoroughly,  and  teneo=to  hold;  Ital. 
pertenere;  Sp.  pertenecer;  Port,  pertencer.] 
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1.  To  belong;  to  be  the  property,  right,  privilege, 
or  appurtenance  of ;   to  appertain.     (Followed  oy 
to  or  unto.) 

"Honors  that  !••  i-tnin  unto  the  crown  of  France." 

Shakenp..  Henry  V.,  v.  4. 

2.  To  be  the  duty  of. 

3.  To  have  relation  to ;  to  relate  to ;  to  have  bear- 
ing on  or  reference  to ;  to  refer. 

"It  imports  this  general  notion  of  pertaining  to  or 
being  affected  with.  '—  Wtlkiat:  Seal  Character,  pt.  Hi., 
ch.  i. 

•perte-liche,  adv.   [PERTLY.] 

'per  ter-8  bra  tion,  s.  [Latin  per=through, 
and  terebratio=a  boring;  terebro—^a  bore.]  The 
act  of  boring  through. 

pSrth'-Ite,  subst,  [Named  after  Perth,  Canada, 
where  found ;  suff.  -//•  (3fin.).l 

Min.:  A  flesh-red  variety  ot  Orthoclaso  (q.  v.), 
with  an  aventurine  play  of  color  caused  by  the  in- 
clusion of  innumerable  minute  crystalline  scales  of 
(lothite  (q.  v.).  It  is  intorlaminated  with  grayish- 
white  Albite. 

pSrtln-a  -ClOUS,  a.  [Lat.  pertiiuu:  (gonit.  per- 
tinacis)  —  very  tenacious:  per  =  thoroughly,  and 
tencu=tonacious  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  pertinace;  Sp. 
&  Port,  pertinaz.] 

1.  Adhering  firmly  and  stubbornly  to  any  opinion 
or  design  ;  persistent  and  resolute  in  the  carrying 
out  of  anything  begun ;  obstinate,  persevering. 

"  The  government  had  far  more  acrimonious  and  more 
pertinacious  enemies." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Resolute,  constant,  steady,  persevering. 

"  Thairpertlnacious  and  incurable  obstinacy." — Milton: 
Apol.for  Smectymnuus. 

3.  Unceasing,  constant,  lasting. 

"  Consumes  the  hours  in  pertinacious  woe, 
Which  sheds  no  tears." — Glover:  The  Athenatd. 

pSr-tln-a'-clous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  pertinacious; 
-ly.]  In  a  pertinacious  manner;  obstinately,  per- 
sistently, stubbornly. 

"Disputes  with  men,  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their 
principles,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome."— Hume: 
Principles  of  Morals,  g  1. 

per  tin  a  clous  ness,  «.  [Eng.  pertinacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pertinacious ; 
pertinacity. 

"Fearing  lest  the  perttnaciousnfss  of  her  mistress, 
sorrows  should  cause  her  evil  to  revert."— Taylor:  Holy 
Dying,  ch.  V.,g8. 

pSr-tln-ic  -I-tJ5,  *per-tin-ac-i-tie,  ».  [French 
pertinacity,  from  Lat.  pertinax  (geuit.  pertinacis) 
=  pertinacious  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being  pertinacious; 
obstinate  or  unyielding  adherence  to  opinion  or 
purpose ;  obstinacy,  stuubornoss,  persistence. 

"His  asperity  and  his  pertinacity  had  made  him  con- 
spicuous.— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  xi. 

2.  Resolution,  constancy. 

*p8r  -tln-a-c? ,  *per-tin-a-cle,  s.  [Lat. pertina- 
cia, from  perrina.r= pertinacious  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.,  Sp. 
&  Port,  perfinaria.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pertinacious,  pertinacity. 

"And,  with  a  pertinacy  unmatch'd. 
For  new  recruits  of  danger  watch'd." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  S. 

*p8rt  -In-ate,  a.  [PEBTINACIOTJS.]  Pertinacious, 
stubborn,  obstinate. 

"Oh  how  perttnate  and  styfe  are  the  ungodly  lawers 
and  act  makers  in  their  owne  wycked  lawes  to  be  con- 
cerned."— Joyc:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  vi. 

*pert -In-ate-ly",  adv.  [English  pertinate;  -ly.] 
Pertinaciously,  obstinately. 

"When  thei  be  defended pcrtlnatly  of  the  enemies  of 
the  gospel." — Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

pSrt  -In-enc.e,  pert  -In-en-cy,  subst.  [English 
pertinen(f) ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pertinent,  apposite  or  suitable;  appositeness,  fit- 
ness. 

"To  produce  many  [testimonies]  which  evidently  have 
no  force  or  pertinency." — Barrow:  On  the  Pope's  Suprem- 
acy, sup.  1. 

pSrt'-In-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pertinent, 
pr.  par.  of  perrineo=to  pertain  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  <& 
Port,  pertinente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Regarding,  belonging,  concerning,  appertain- 
ing. 

"Anything  pertinent  unto  faith  and  religion." — Hooker: 
Socles.  Polity. 

2.  Related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand  ;  just 
or  apposite  to  the  purpose ;  appropriate,  fit,  suita- 
ble, not  foreign. 

"Their  pertinent  and  plain  manner  of  discourse." — 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  960. 

B.  At  substantive : 

Scots  Law:  A  part  of  anything;  a  term  used  in 
charters  and  dispositions  in  conjunction  with 
parts;  as.  Lands  are  disposed  with  parts  and  perti- 
nents. 


perturbatrix 

pSrt  -In-ent-iy,  adv.  [Kag.pi'rtim  nl ,  -li/.]  la 
a  pertinent  or  apposite  manner;  appositely  ;  to  the 
purpose. 

pSrf-In-ent  nifge,  t.  [Eng.  pertinent;  -nfwj.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pertinent ;  pertinency  ; 
appositi'nrs-. 

*per  tln&  cut,  a.  [Lat.  i>ertin(iens,  pr.  par.  <>f 
per<»M9O=to  touch,  to  reach  to:  per=complpl<'ly, 
and  tango=to  touch. !  Reaching  to,  or  touching 
completely. 

pSrt-iy,  'perte-llclie,  adv.    [Eng.  p-rt,  a;  -ly.] 

*1.  Openly.    (Mart,  Art/we,  to.  84.) 

•2.  Briskly,  snmrtly. 

3.  Saucily,  forwanlly. 

"  Yonder  walls,  that  jtertty  front  your  town." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cresstda,  iv.  5. 

pert   ness,  x.    [Eug.pert;  -ness.] 

1.  Briskness,  smartness,  liveliness,  sprightliness; 
without  force  or  dignity. 

2.  Sauciness,  forwardness. 

tper  tran  §1  ent,  u.  [Latin  pertransieia,  pr. 
par.  of  perrran»eo=to  cross  over:  p*r=through, 
and  rran«eo=to  cross. J  [TEANsrBNT.]  Passing  over 
or  through. 

*per-trlche,  s.    [PARTHIDOE.] 

*per-tuls-ane, «.    [PABTIZAN.] 

pSr-tflrb',  *per-turbe,  v.  t.  [Fr.  perturber,  from 
La  t.perturbo= to  disturb  groat  ly :  pvr=  thoroughly, 
and  rurbo^to  disturb;  Sp.  &  Port,  perturbar ;  Itnl. 
perturbare.] 

1.  To  disturb;  to  disquiet;  to  agitate;  to  cause 
trouble  to. 

"  So  that  none  should  i*mitt  out  from  thence  to  pcrturba 
and  vnquyet  hym,  hyM  realmo  or  people."  —  Hall:  lltiiril 
VII.  (an.  17). 

*2.  To  confuse ;  to  put  out  of  order  or  regularity ; 
to  disorder. 

"The  accession  or  secession  of  bodies  from  the  enrth'a 
surface  perturb  not  the  equilibrium  of  cither  hnin4- 
sphere." — Browne. 

pSr  tarb-a-bll'-I-tf , ».  [English  ptrturbab(lr); 
-itu.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  perturbablo,  or 
liable  to  disturbance. 

pSr  tflrb -a-ble,  a.  IKug.nerturb; -able.]  Lia- 
ble to  bo  perturbed,  disturbed,  or  agitated. 

tper  tflrb  an^e,  >  I  V,.il.  perturbim.*,  pr.par.  of 
perturbo= to  perturb  fq.v.).|  Disturbance;  pertur- 
bation. 

*p8r-tfirb  -ate,  a.  [Latin  pcrturlnitun,  pa.  par. 
of  per(urfto=to  ierturb  (q.  v.).J  Perturbeil,  dis- 
quieted, agitated. 

tpSr  -tflrb-ate,  v.  t.  [PERTCKBATE,  «.]  To  per- 
turb ;  to  disturb ;  to  agitate. 

per  tflr-ba  -tlon,  *per-tur  ba-ci  on,  *per-»ur - 
ba-cy-on,  s.  [Fr.  perturbation,  from  Lat.  pertur- 
bationem.  ace.  of  perturbation  a  disturbing,  from 
perturbatus,  pa.  par.  of  per<ur6o=to  perturb  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  perturbacion ;  Ital.  perturbazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  perturbing,  distnibing,  or  agitating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  perturbed  or  agitated;  dis- 
turbance, agitation ;  espec.  agitation  or  restlessness 
of  mind ;  loss  or  absence  of  peace  of  mind. 

"It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  from  study,  and 
perturbation ot the  brain." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  II., 
i.  2. 

3.  A  cause  of  disquiet  or  agitation. 

"That  wretched  Anne,  thy  wife    .    .    . 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations." 

Shakesp.:  Kichanl  111.,  v.  S. 

II.  Astrnn.:  Any  disturbance  or  irregularity  in 
the  movement  of  a  planet  in  ito  orbit.  Evi  ry 
heavenly  body,  by  the  law  of  gravitation',  posses-sea 
an  attractive  power  over  every  other  one.  Whrir, 
therefore,  the  orbits  of  any  two  approach,  each 
causes  a  perturbation  in  the  movement  of  the  other. 

LN'EPTTJNE.] 

1  Magnetic  perturbation:  Irregular  declination 
of  the  magnetic  noodle.  This  may  be  produced  liy 
earthquakes,  by  volcanic  eruptions,  by  the  anroi.i 
boreaus,  &c. 

tpSr  tttr-ba  -tlpn-al,  a.  [Eng.  perturbation; 
•at.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  perturbation  of  the 
planets. 

"That  very  delicate  and  obscure  part  of  the  pt.rt*. '  .1- 
liimfil  theory." — Herschel:  Astronomy  (ed.  I860.),  p.  vii. 

per -tttr-ba-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  perturbaHe) :  --..  ) 
Tending  to  disturb,  or  make  irregular;  disturbing. 

"The  perturbative  action  on  Dranos."—  Hvwli'-l: 
Astron.  (ed.  I860),  p.  viii. 

tpSr  -tfir-ba-t8r,  e.     [Lat.,  from  ptrturlmtf*, 
pa.  par.  of  perr«rfro=to  perturb  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  /.  / 
turbateur.]     One  who  causes  perturbation,  distm  l>- 
ance,  or  commotion. 

*pSr  -tfir-ba-trlx,  tubst,  [Lat.]  A  woman  who 
causes  perturbation,  disturbance,  or  commotion. 


boll,    bo*y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  •    f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -fion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


perturbe 

•per  turbe,  r.  f.    [PEBTUBB.] 

perturbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [  PEBTUBB.] 

p8r  turb    Sd-ly1,  adv.    English  iierturhrd;  -ly.] 

ly  ;  in  an  agitated  or  ]>erturbed  manner. 
p8rtflrb   8r. ».    [Eng.  perturb;  -er.]    The  same 

'  i  KIH  i  in:  (q.  v.). 

"The  pfrttirher  of  him  and  his  whole  realme."— Hall: 
llrnry  >'II   (an.  13.) 

pSr  tu  sar  -I-a.  «.  [Lat.  perfu»(it»)  =  porforatod; 
foin.  sing.  adj.  guff,  -arm.! 


Ba 


Hot.:  A    genus    of  Lichens,  order   Endocarpei. 
voral  peritjiecia  are  stuck  together  in  wart -like 


prtKv^ses.    Pertusaria  cotnmunia  is  very  common 
on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

r   tu  sate,  a.    [Latin  pertut(us) ;  Eng.  suff. 

Hoi.:  Pierced  at  the  apex. 

per  tuae  ,  per  tuaed  ,  a.  [Lat.perftuiu,  pa.  par. 
ofjperru»do=to  beat  through,  to  bore  through :  per 
=  tnruugh,  and  fuwfo=to  beat.] 

•I.   Ordinary  Lang.:    Bored, 
pmtchfKi,  pierced  with  holes. 

2.  lint. :  Having  slits  or  holes, 
as  a  leaf. 

tp8r  tu   sion,  >.    [PEETDSE.] 

1.  Tim  act  of  piercing,  boring, 
or  punching;  perforation. 

2.  A  hole  made  by  punching 
or  perforation. 

"  Au  empty  pot,  without  earth  in       Portused  Leaf. 
It,  may  be  put  over  a  fruit  the  l*et- 

ter,  if  souie  few  pertusions  be  made  in  the  pot." — Bacon: 
Knt.  Hint.,  8,470. 

pSr-tUS  -sal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pertuns(is) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -at.  | 

Pathol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  whooping-cough. 
There  is  a  pfrtiunal  glucosuria.  (Tanner:  Pract. 
o/Med.,  i.2OT.) 

t.  per-,  intens.,  aud  tmutis=& 
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Peruvian-balsam,  ». 

1.  Bot.  &  Citmm. :  The  balsam  flowing  from  incis- 
ions in  the  trunk  of  Myroxulonpereiros.  It  is  a  thick, 
viscid,  almost  opaque,  balsam,  like  molasses,  with 
a  reddish  hue,  and  translucent  when  in  thin  layers ; 
its  odor  fragant,  its  taste  acrid,  but  aromatic.     It 
is  brought  from  San  Salvador,  in  South  America. 

2.  Pharm. :  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  expec- 
torant in  chronic  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  also  to 
arrest  excessive  discharges  from  the  urethra,  and 
as  an  external  application  to  stimulate  bedsores 
and  unhealthy  ulcers.    (Uarrod.) 

Peruvian-bark, «.    [CINCHONA-BABK.] 

Peruvian-cinnamon,  >. 

Sot.  <t  Comm. :  Cinnamon  obtained  from  Cinna- 

in  i  mi  li  III  1/lli.riK. 

Peruvian-province, «. 

ZoOloyy:  One  of  the  provinces  established  as  a 
guide  in  dealing  with  the  Mollusca.  It  consists  of 
the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  from  ( 'alia.,  to  Val- 
paraiso, and  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

pS-rfl-VIn,  «.    [Eng.  Peruv(ian) ;  -in  (C/*m.).] 

[(  INSYLIC-ALCOHOL,  STVEONE.J 

pSr-vade'.  t'.  frans.  [Latin  prrrado,  from  per= 
through,  and  rado=to  go;  allied  to  KnirlUh  trade 
(q.vj.] 

1.  To  go  or  pass  through ;  to  permeate. 

"  The  lahotir'il  chyle  pervades  the  poreo 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores." 

Blackmore.-  Creation. 

2.  To  pass  or  spread  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of;  to  extend  or  be  diffused  throughout:  to  per- 
meate. 

"The  bliss  of  heaven  my  noul  prrradti." 

Covper:  Trans,  from  Guton. 

P6r-va  -slon,  ».  [Lat.  perrosio,  from  ptrvatu*, 
pa.  par.  of  pervac/o=to  pervade  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of 
pervading  or  passing  through  or  throughout  a 


Med.:  The  whooping-cough  (q.  v.). 

.  ,    fFr  perue,  from  It.,. 


.  foreign  body."-*,,,,. 


wig,  a  perrnque. 

"She  determined  how  a  gentleman's  coat  must  be  cut,     my  Books,  p.  175. 
how  long  his  peruke  taunt  be." — .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eitu.,  ch. 


to 


8',  t'.  i.  •[ PEBUKE,  «.]    To  wear  a  peruke; 
iress  with  a  peruke. 


p8r-v8rse  ,a. 


froi 


Botany  : 

1.  A  scaly  covering  of  a  leaf-bud. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Turned  aside  from  the  right ;  distorted ;  turned 
to  evil ;  perverted. 

"  The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse." 

Milton:  f.  L.,  li.  701. 

2.  Unlucky,  uupropitious,  unfortunate,  untoward. 

"  In  the  perverse  event  that  I  foresaw." 

Milton:  Samson  Aoonisten,  787. 

3.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong;  stubborn,  untractable. 

Chem.:  CiaHgNgO^H/XT).     Obtained  by  gently    ,  ".""hi1""  .h."UKl\ty  und  perverse  nature  could  becon- 
—  '*--  ••  •    •  •  tent  with  nothing   but   absolute  dominion  "—  Vorau/uv 

Hist.  Kna..  ch.   xxlv. 

4.  Petulant,    peevish ;   inclined    to    bo   cross   or 
vexed. 

"  I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay." 

Snakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 
II.  Law:  Against  the  weight  of  evidence,  or  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  judge. 
"The  chief  Defendant  was  driven  to  ask  the  Jury  to 


_.  A  projection  Conned  by  the  enlargement  of  two 
lateral  sepals  in  the  flowers  of  orchids. 

*P*r-B-quer -I-an  (quask),  a.    [Eng.  perute; 
-fritHt.]    Of  or  pertaiuiiig  to  perukes  or  wigs. 

P^rfl   rlc,  a.    [Eng.  Peru;  r  connect.,  and  suff. 
•ic.f   Derived  from  gttauo  from  Peru. 

pemric-acld, «. 


heating  gunniuo  with  a  mixtnrv  of  potio.-ium 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  inodorous 
and  tasteless,  and  crystallizes  in  shortened  prisms 
with  rhombic  base. 

pe  rus    al,  pe  rUs    al.  «.  [Eng.  pertM(e),--n/.] 
*1.  Careful  examination  or  view. 


pervicaciousness 

p8r-v8r  -Sion,  >.  [Lat.  perveriio,  from  perver- 
tu»,  pa.  par.  of  pert'erto=to  pervert  (q.  v.) ;  Kr. 
perversion;  Ital.  pervern'one.J 

1.  The  act  of  perverting  or  turning  from  the  right 
or  the  truth;  a  diverting  from  the  proper  or  true 
intent,  object,  or  use;  a  turning  or  applying  to  an 
unauthorized  or  improper  end  or  use. 

2.  Spec.:  The  act  of  forsaking  the  true  for  a  false 
religion;  the  act  or  state  of  becoming  a  pervert 
from  the  truth. 

"Before  his  perversion  to  Rome  [he]  built,  at  his  own 
cost,  several  churches  which  now  belong  to  the  Establish- 
ment."— London  Dtilly  Chronicle. 

3.  Pervorseness,  perversity ;  obstinate  persistence 
in  what  is  wrong. 

"Then  shall  yon  prove  my  perversion  flrst,  before  you 
condemn  me  on  your  own  suspicion." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p. 
1,520. 

P8r-v8r  -Si  tf,  t.    [Fr.perrernite,  from  Lat.per- 
versitatem,  accus.  of  pen-eraifoa,  from  perrersuji, 
pa.  par.  of  perrerro=to  pervert  (q.  v.).]     The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  perverse ;  perverseness. 
"  Some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 
Thatsoay'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  17. 

*pSr-v8r -Slve,  a.  [Lat.  pert-emu*,  pa.  par.  of 
perrerfo=to  pervert  (q.  v.).J  Tending  to  pervert, 
corrupt,  or  distort. 

pSr-vSrt',  v.  t.  &  i.    [French  perverter,  from  Lat. 
pert>erio=to overturn,  to  ruin;  Sp.  perrertir;  Port. 
perverter;  Hal.  pervertere.\    [PEEVEBSE.J 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  turn  aside ;  to  turn  another  way ;  to  avert, 
to  divert. 

"  Let's  follow  him  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

shakesp..-  Cymbeltne,  li.  4. 
2.  To  turn  from  the  right ;  to  lead  astray ;  to  cor- 


T° 


.?8r.v6ne  ,  t,  ,-.    rLat.  pemnio  ..    pe,-  =  through. 
naven.o=  to  come  J 


To  happen,  to  arise,  to  result, 
i  Lat.  perverms, 
to  ruin :  per= 


—•  •  «  ">  «"•"  S  iv 

rnlHOmi  P.  L.,  IT. 

"'  °  ****"*  '  *"  g° 


P8r   v8rt,  ».    [ PEBVEBT,  t-.]    One  who  has  been 
••I ;  one  who  has  forsaken  the  true  fora  false 


"The  jury  after  a  nhort  prrunnl  of  the  stafl  declared 
their  opinion  .  .  .  that  the  HubsUnce  of  the  staff  wu.s 
British  o*k."—Tatlrr. 


L'.  The  act  of  reading  over  or  perusing, 
pe  rnse  ,  pe  ruse  ,  v.  t.    [A  word  of  doubtful 
origin.    Bkoat  conMik»rs  it  a  compound  of  per  and 
Wedgwood  refers  to  it  Lat.  perriio.  intens.  of 


disregard  it  [the  evidence],  and  find  what  is  commonly     VTy-,-;L~,   V    T~ 
called  a   'perverse'    verdict,   in  accordance   with  sentl-  "f  l-rotestants. 


the  pervert  wrong. 

"That  notorious  pervert,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  France." 
— Thackeray:  Roundabout  Papers,  I. 

p8r  -v8rt-8r,  «.  [Eng.  pervert;  -er.]  One  who 
perverts  ;  one  who  turns  things  from  their  true  or 
proper  use,  intent,  or  object ;  one  who  distorts,  sis- 
applies,  or  misinterprets. 

p8r-v8rt  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pervert;  -able.}  Capa- 
ble of  being  perverted ;  liable  to  be  perverted. 

*p8r-v8s  -tl-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  pervettigatui,  pa. 
parof  pervestigu=ta  trace  or  track  out  thoroughly; 
per= thoroughly,  and  vestigo=to  trace.]  [VESTIOE.J 
To  Bud  out  by  careful  search  or  inquiry ;  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly. 

*p8r~veVtI-gi -tlon,  »ufc«f .  [Lat.  pertxwHgafio, 
from  pen>entiyatu»,pa.  par.  of  perre«(i9O=to  per- 
vostigate  (q.  v.)]  Duigent  inquiry;  thorough  re- 
search or  investigation. 

"  The  pen'estfootlon  of  true  and  genuine  text    - 
more   firm    or   certain  to  be  relied  on."— C 


«*e.     Wedgwood  refers  to  it  Lat.  prrrito  intens  of  Late:  A  verdict  in  which  the  jn 

'••«=to  see  through:   per  =  thoroughly,  and  '«*  the  direction  of  the  judge  on 

i  >'f'ii     1 4 1 1,.,.   ,  (II  ritirtoti, ) 

•I.  To  examine,  to  survey ;  to  observe  carefully.  *p8r  vSrsed  ,  per-ver-sld,  n<(j. 


ment."—  London  standant. 
perverse-verdict,  «. 

"  A  verdict  in  which  the  jury  refuse  to  fol- 
a  point  of  law. 


*p8r  -Vl-al,   adj.  [Lat.  pert7iu»=pervious  (q.  v.), 

ipareut,  clear, 
well  say)  when 


,         .  [  .    ., 

admittingof  passage/]  Pervious,  transparent,  clear. 


"March  by  us:  that  we  may  prru*r  the  men." 

N>lili-'<|i...     Henry  If.,  It.  //.,  1».  2. 

2.  To  read  orer  or  tbnmgh;  to  road  with  care  or 
attention. 

"£j.r"*' thU  writin«  here,  and  thou  shall  know 
The  treuon."  Snakesp.:  Ktchara  II.,  v.  3. 

p«  rns  8r.  pi  r4s  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  periw(e);  <r.] 
One  who  peruses ;  one  who  roads  or  obxorvos. 

*P8  rd  -?lne,  ».  [See  def.]  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Peru  ;  a  Peruvian. 

P8  ru-vl  an,  ad}. Si,  lubit.  [Fr.  /VriiriVn;  Sp. 
Peruviano.] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Peru,  a  country 
in  South  America. 

B.  Asiubit.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Peru. 


. . «j.  on.,  ...v.  [Lat.  pei 

pa.  par.  of  perverto.]    Turned  away  or  aside. 
"  With  ptrvtrffd  eles  beheld  the  nauy  rond  about  " 
Haer:   Virgirs  jEneft  v. 


liv. 

*p8r  -vl-al-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  pervial;  -ly.]  In  a 
pervious  manner;  so  as  to  be  pervious;  transpar- 
ently. 

"Which  he  doth,  imagining  his  understanding  reader's 


fate,    fat, 
or,     wore, 


P8r  V8rs   «d  19.  ad,.    [Eng.  pert*r.ed,'  -Jtf.]   In    ^^r^^^CAr'''"'''1''''  *""& thtm" 
a  i»erverse  niunuer;  iwrvorsely. 

p8r  vSrse  -If,  adv.  [  Eng.  perver«e ; -Iv.l  In  a 
perverse  manner;  with  perversoness ;  stubbornly, 
obstinately. 

"  Perversely  by  folly  beguiled." 
Cowper:  Uutont  Scenes  Favorable  to  Meditation. 
P8r-v8rse  '-nSss,  «.    [  Eng.  perverte ;  -neu.  J 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perverse;  obstin- 
acj ,  stublHirniifss,  pt'rver>ity. 

"  Virtue  hath  some  perverseness:  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  good  nor  others'  ill." 

Uonne:  To  the  Countess  of  Bedfont, 
•2.  Perversion,  corruption. 


*p8r-vl-ca  -clous,  a.  [Lat.  peificax,  genit.  p#r- 
CT'CUCW.]  Very  obstinate  or  stubborn;  willfully  con- 
trary or  perverse. 

"Why  should  you  be  to  perricactous  now,  PngT"—  Dry- 
den:  Ltmberhani,  ii.  1. 

*p8r  vl  ca  clous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  perpicoctotw,- 
-///.  I  In  a  pervicucious  manner;  stubbornly,  per- 
versely; with  willful  obstinacy. 

•p8r-vlca  cious-nSss, ».  [Eag.pervicaeunu; 
•neta.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  porvicacious ; 
6tubb(>runess;  willful  obstinacy. 


, 

1 1"  I'Trlcactoutnett  to  deny  that  he  created  matter 
also"    iirnti,,i    x,rmun,,  ser.  I. 


fare, 
wplf, 


amidst, 
w6rk, 


whit,     fin.     father;     w«,    wet,     here,     camel.    h«r.    Ui8re;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cflr,     rflle.     full;     try.    Syrian.      ».    oe  =  i; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


§6,     pot, 
qu  =  lew. 


pervicacity 


*p3r-vl-cac  -I-tjf ,  •pSr'-ylc-a-c.y',  s.  [Lat.  per- 
vicacia,  from  pervicax  (genit.penu'cart8)=pervica- 
cious  (q.  v.).)  Perricaciousness ;  willful  obstinacy 
or  perversity. 

"The  Independents  at  last,  when  they  had  refused  with 
sufficient  pervicncy  to  associate  with  the  Presbyterians, 
did  resolve  to  show  their  proper  strength."— Sylvester: 
Life  of  Richard  Baxter,  p.  104. 

*p3r-vl£-Il-a  -tlon,  ».  [Lat.  pervit/ilatio,  from 
!»•<  r/,f,[,,  \lt  watch  all  night:  per= through,  and 
vigilo=ta  watch.]  [ViGiL.  |  Careful  watching. 

*p8r  -vlnke,  s.    [PERIWINKLE  (2).] 

p3r  -Vl-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pertuu8=admittinR  of  pas- 
sage, passable :  per  —  through,  and  uia=a  way ;  Ital. 
perrio.] 

1.  Admitting  of  passage ;  capable  of  being  pene- 
trated; penetrable,  permeable. 

"Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers." 

Byron:  Keicstead  Abbey. 

*2.  Capable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  mental 
sight. 

" God,  whose  secrets  are  pervious  to  no  eye." — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

*3.  Pervading,  penetrating,  permeating. 

"What  Is  this  little  agile  pervious  Are, 
This  fluttering  motion  which  we  call  the  mind?" 

Prior. 

p5r  -VI  OQS-nSss,  s.  [^English  pervious;  •ness,'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pervious,  or  of  admit- 
ting passage. 

"Facilitate  the  perviousness  we  above  observdd  in 
glass."-fioifle.-  Works,  Hi.  127. 

*per-vls, «.    [PABVIS.] 

*per-y,  s.    [PEAK.]    A  pear-tree ;  a  pear. 

*pes,  8.    [PEACE.] 

pe  Bade  ,  s.    [Fr.,  from  peser=to  weigh.] 

Manege:  The  motion  of  a  horse  when,  raising  his 
fore-quarters,  he  keeps  his 
hind   feet  on   the  ground 
without   advancing.     Also 
written  Posato  or  Posato. 

*pes  age  (age  aslfc),  «. 
[Fr.,  from  peser= to  weigh.  | 
A  custom  or  duty  paid  for 
weighing  merchandise. 

'pe.sane,  *pusane,  subst. 
[O.Fr.J 

Auc.  Arm.;  A  gorget  of 
mail  or  plate  attached  to 
the  helmet.  (Morte  Ar- 
thure,  3,458.) 

•pes,  ant-Sd,  adj.  [Fr. 
pesant = heavy.  J  Heavy; 
hence,  dull,  stupid,  de- 
based. (Mnrstuii.) 

pe  sate, «.    [PESADE.] 

P8scn-I-t6,  Pesli   I  to,  8. 


Pesane. 


[Syriac,  from  Ara- 


meean  pasA«t=aimple,  single:  referring  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  version  from  glosses  and  allegorical 
interpretations.] 

Biblical  Literature  :  The  old  Syriac  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  made  probably  about  A.  D.  'XO.  The 
Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  seems  to  have 
been  translated  by  one  or  more  Christians,  not  by 
Jews.  The  former  was  made  apparently  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  latter  from  the  Greek.  The  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  Judo,  and  the  Revelation  are  wanting.  The 
apocryphal  books  were  not  in  the  original  edition, 
but  they  wore  added  at  an  early  date.  The  Peschito 
is  of  great  value  for  critical  purposes. 

•pese,  8.    [PEACE.] 

*pese,  a.  t.    [PEASE,  v.] 

»pes  en.  s.pl.   [PEAS.] 

»pes  i-ble,  a.   [PEACEABLE.] 

pes  II  -lite.  s.  [After  Pesillo,  Piedmont,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite  (.Win.).] 

Min.  :  An  altered  variety  of  Rhodonite,  which  had 
lost  all  but  li'S  per  cent,  of  its  silica.  Named  by 
Hunt. 

•peak,  «.    [PEACH,  s.] 

pesk-l-lf,  adv.  [English  perky;  -ty.]  Very, 
extremely,  confoundedly. 

pesk  -J1.  a.  &  adv.  [Probably  for  peaty,  from 
pest  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Plaguy,  troublesome,  annoying  ;  very 
great. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Annoyiugly,  exceedingly  ;  very  much. 
pe  -98,  s.    [Sp.]    A  dollar.    (South,  American.) 
*pe  son,  8.  [French  peser=to  weigh.]  An  instru- 

ment in  the  form  of  a  staff  with  balls  or  crochets, 
used  for  weighing  before  scales  were  employed. 
pes   sar-y,  ».    [Lat.  pessarium;  Fr.  pessaire.] 
1.  Sura.  :  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  staff, 
ring,  or  ball,  made  of  elastic  or  rigid  materials,  and 
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introduced  into  the  vagina  to  prevent  or  remedy 
the  prolapse  of  the  uterus.  Tliey  are  sometimes 
medicated. 

2.  Medicine :  Medicine  introduced  along  with  the 
pessary. 

pes  si  mlsm,  8.  [Lat.  pe«8im(«8)= worst ;  Eng. 
-is/ii ;  Fr.  pessimisme ;  Oer.  pe«8i mismus.] 

I.  "/-'/.  Language ;   That  mental  attitude  which 
induces  one  to  give  preponderating  importance  to 
the  evils  and  sorrows  of  existence;  the  habit  of 
taking  a  gloomy  and  desponding  view  of  things. 

II.  Hist,  it  1'h  ilia. ;  The  name  given  to  the  system 
of  philosophy  enounced  by    Schopenhauer    (1788- 
1860)   in  Die   Welt  als  Wille  und   Vorstellung   (of 
which  the  lir-t  volume  was  published  in  1819,  and 
the  second  some  Bve-and-twenty  years  after),  and 
by  Von  Hartmann  in  his  Philosophic  des  Unbewuss- 
ten  (1860),    though    the    feelings    to   which    these 
writers  gave  utterance  bad  previously  a  wide  range 
both  in  time  and  space.  The  belief  that  "  the  times 
are  very  evil"  has    found   expression   in   almost 
every   philosophic   and   religious   system   at  one 
period  or  other  of  its  existence.    But  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  that  Pessimism  began  to 
create  a  literature  ot  its  own,  and  to  impart  a 
somber  hue  to  the  writings  of  men  not  avowedly  its 
disciples.    As  examples  may  be  cited  Byron's  Eu- 
thanasia and  Heine's  Fragen.  The  adherents  of  this 

Bhilosophy  have  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the 
orman  races,  Leopard!  (1798-1837)  being  the  solo 
Latin  writer  of  note  who  has  advocated  pessimist 
theories. 

"  In  their  special  and  technical  employment,  optimism 
and  pessimism  denote  specific  theories  elaborated  by 
philosophers  .  .  .  the  latter  [to  show]  that  existence, 
when  summed  up,  has  an  enormous  surplus  of  pain  over 
pleasure,  and  that  man  in  particular,  recognizing  this 
fact,  can  find  real  good  only  in  abnegation  and  self-sacri- 
fice."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  684. 

pes   sl  mist,  s.  &  a.    [PESSIMISM.] 

A.  As  subst.:    One  who  advocates  or  holds   the 
doctrine  of  pessimism.  Opposed  to  optimist  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Holding  the  doctrine  of  pessimism. 
"Let  our  pessimist  friends  go  there." — London  Dnily 

Tetearaph. 

pgs  si  mist -Ic,  pSs  si  mist  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
pessimist;  -ic,-ical.] 

1.  Pessimist. 

"In  the  later  times  of  Israel  .  .  .  voices  were  heard, 
like  those  of  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes,  giving  utterance 
to  pessimistic  doubt."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  Mb),  xviii.  686. 

2.  Taking  a  gloomy  or  unfavorable  view  of  mat- 
ters or  events. 

"There  is  one  telling  fact  that  goes  in  favor  of  their 
pessimisttcal  forecasts." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•pSs'-sIm-Ize,  y.  i.  [PESSIMISM.]  To  hold  or 
advocate  the  opinion  or  doctrine  of  pessimism. 

*pes  -s6-man-9y;,  s.  [(jr.  pesso*=a  small  oval- 
shaped  stone,  used  for  playing  a  game  like  our 
draughts,  and  manteia  =  prophecy,  divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  pebbles. 

*pes-sur-a-ble,  *pes-tar-ble,  'pes-tar-a-ble,  8. 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  (of  merchandise) :  Taking  up  a  good  deal 
of  room  in  a  ship.  (Cowel.) 

pest,  8.  [Fr.  peste,  from  Latin  pestem,  accus.  of 
pe8fis= a  deadly  disease,  a  plague ;  prob.  connected 
with  perdo=to  destroy ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  peste.\ 

*1.  A  plague,  a  pestilence ;  a  deadly  epidemic  dis- 
ease; specif.,  the  plague  (q.  v.). 

"When  first  arose  the  image  in  my  breast 
Of  England's  sufferings  by  that  scourge,  the  pest." 
Coirper;  Deaf  A  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

2.  Anything  very  troublesome,  annoying,  or  hurt- 
ful ;  a  nuisance. 

"  To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  667. 

pest-house,  8.  An  hospital  for  persons  suffering 
from  the  plague,  or  other  infectious  disease;  a 
lazaretto. 

"Which  Christians  should  abhorre,  yea  feare,  and  file 
as  much,  nay  more  than  any  pest-house." — Prynne-  1  //<-.- 
trio-Mastix,  ill.  1. 

Pes  ta-lSz  -zl  an  (zzast»),a.  &s.  [Seedef.A.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
system  advocated  by  Jean  Henri  Pestalozzi  (1746- 
1827),  a  Swiss  educational  reformer. 

"The  Pestalozzian  arithmetic  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period  intothe Dublin  Model  School." — Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  8th),  xvii.  479. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  advocate  or  follower  of  Pestaloz- 
zianism  (q.  v.), 

"The  scandals  which  arose  out  of  the  dissensions  of 
the  Pestalozztans."— B.  H.  Quick:  Educational  Reformers, 

Pes-ta-lifo  -zl-an-Igm  (zzastz),».  [Eng.P«rfo- 
lozzian;  -i'8»i.] 

Hi's? .  ft  Education :  The  system  of  education  intro- 
duced by  Pestalozzi.  It  brought  no  new  principle 


pestilent 


to  bear  upon  the  subject,  but  put  in  practice  one 
already  established,  that  education  is  rather  a  de- 
veloping of  the  faculties  than  an  imparting  of 
knowledge.  In  his  book,  How  Gertrude  Teaches 
her  Children,  Pestalozzi  lays  down  the  following 
dicta: 

1.  Demonstration  is  the  foundation  of  teaching. 

2.  Instruction  should  begin  with  the  simplest  elements, 
advancing  step  by  step  to  the  more  difficult. 

3.  The  first  lesson  should  be  mastered  before  attempt- 
ing a  second. 

4.  The  true  end  of  education  to  be  kept  in  view. 

5.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar  should  be 
that  of  love. 

To  Pestalozzi  is  due  the  introduction  of  object-les- 
sons; and  Frobel,  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten 
system,  who  was  one  of  Pestalozzi's  pupils,  prob- 
ably obtained  the  first  germs  of  his  own  method 
from  his  early  preceptor. 

pSs  -t§r,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  empestrer  (Fr.  empHrer)  = 
to  poster,  to  hobble  a  horse,  from  Low  Lat.  pas- 
torium—a  hobble  for  horses,  from  Lat.  ptutum,  sup. 
of  po8co=to  feed.]  [PASTERN.] 

•1.  To  overload,  to  encumber. 

"They  within,  though  pestered  with  their  own  num- 
bers, stood  to  it  like  men."— Milton:  Hist.  Bno.,  bk.  ii. 

*2.  To  crowd;  to  confine  closely. 

"Confln'd,  and  pester'tl  in  this  pinfold  here." 

Miltvn.  Comuf,  1. 

*3.  To  overcrowd,  to  fill  to  excess. 

"The  calendar  is  filled,  not  to  say  pestered,  with  them, 
jostling  one  another  for  room,  many  holding  the  same 
day  in  co-partnership  of  festivity.  — Fuller:  Worthies, 
ch.  iii. 

4.  To  vox,  to  annoy ;  to  harass  with  petty  vexa- 
tions. 

"With  such  sort  of  disturbers  I  must  needs  soy  this  age 
into  which  we  have  fallen,  hath  been  and  is  above  all  that 
have  gone  before  us,  most  miserably  pestered."— Bp.  Ball  • 
Christ  Mystical,  %  20. 

pes  -t8r-8r,  s.  [Eng.  pester;  -er.]  One  who  pes- 
ters, annoys,  or  disturbs. 

pes -ter-mSnt,  s.  [English  pester ;  •ment.']  The 
act  of  pestering ;  the  state  of  being  pestered ;  vexa- 
tion, worry. 

*p8s  -tSr-ous,  a.  [Eng.  pester;  -aus.]  Pester- 
ing, burdensome,  cumbersome. 

"  In  the  statute  against  vagabonds  note  the  dislike  the 
parliament  had  of  gaoling  them,  as  that  which  was 
chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no  open  example." — Bacon: 
Henry  VII.,  p.  196. 

pSst'-ffll,  a.    [Eng.  pest, •  -ful(l).]    Pestiferous. 
"After  long  and  pestfitl  calms." 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Rations. 

•pSst  -I-duct,  8.  [Lat.  pes<i'8=a  pest,  and  d«c<i« 
=  a  leading,  a  duct  (q.  v.).]  That  which  conveys 
contagion. 

"  Instruments  and  pesttducta  to  the  infection  of  others." 
— Donne:  Devotions,  p.  9. 

pSs-tlf  Sr-ous,  *pes  tyf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pe8- 
tiferus,  from  pesfi's=a  pest,  a  plague,  and  fero=to 
bear,  to  carry ;  Fr.  pestifere ;  Ital.  A  Sp.  peattfero.] 

1.  Pestilential,    noxious    to    health,    contagious, 
infections. 

"  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  of  pestiferous 
bodies  taint  the  air,  while  they  are  alive  and  hot." — 
— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Hurtful  or  noxious  in  any  way;  mischievous, 
troublesome. 

pSs-tlf -ar-oas-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  pestiferous;  -ly.] 
In  a  pestiferous  manner;  pestilentially,  noxiously. 

pSst  -I-len$e,  aubst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pestilentia= 
a  pestilence,  from  pe8<i'/en8=unhealthy,  pestilent 
(q. v.);  Sp.  pestilencia;  Ital.  pestilenza.] 

1.  Any  contagious  disease  that  is  epidemic  and 
mortal ;  especially  the  plague  or  pest. 

"  Ours  the  tempest's  midnight  wrack, 
Pestilence  that  wastes  by  day." 

Scoff;    Bridal  of  THermain,  UL  21. 

2.  Pestilential  or  pestiferous  quality. 

"  Methoaght  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  morally  pestilent,  noxious,  or 
hurtful. 

"  I'll  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear." 

Shakesp.:   Othello,  11.3. 

pestilence-weed,  8. 

Bot.:  Tussilago  petasites ;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  the  plague. 

pest  1 -lent,  »pest-l-lente.  a.  rjFr.  pestilent, 
from  Latin  pestilens  =  unhealthy ;  t"ort.  &.  Ital. 
pestilente.]  [PEST.] 

1.  Pestilential,  pestiferous. 
"Vapor  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 

Corrupt  and  pestilent."  Milton:  P.  L.,x.  698. 

2.  Hurtful  or  noxious  to  morals  or  society ;  mis- 
chievous, pernicious. 

*3.  Unlucky, unpropitious. 

"By  the  influence  of  a  pestilente  planet."— Ooldyny: 
Justine,  to}.  91. 


boll,    l>6?;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     (ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -(ion,      -sion    -  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


pestilential 

•4.  Troublesome,  mischievous. 

"  A  peitltent  complete  knave."— Sliaketp.t  Othello,  ii.  t 
•S.  Very  disagreeable  or  unpleasant. 
"  Moxt  pestilent  to  the  hearing." 

Skakesp.:  Henry  VIII,,  i.  2. 

p«s-tl  18n  tlal  ftl  as  gh),  'pes-tl-len  cl-al,  a. 
fnacbpfttilenciel;  Sp.  &  Port,  pestilencial ;  Ital. 


. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  a  pestilence  or  plague ;  contagious. 

2.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  pestilence  or 
contagious  disease ;  pestiferous. 

"Sendtt  the  pestilential  vapors." 

Lonaftllow:  Hiawatha,  ix. 

3.  Mischievous,  noxious  to  morals  or  society,  per- 
nicious. 

"So  pestilential,  so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin,  that  it 
Matters  one  poison  of  its  breath  to  all  the  neighborhood." 
^Rp.  Taylor.-  Sermons,  vol.  ii.t  ser.  S. 

pestilential-cholera,  8. 

Pathol.:  Asiatic  cholera. 

p6g-tMSn  -tlal-ly  (ti  as  gh),  adv.  [English  pes- 
tilential; -li/.\  In  a  pestilential  manner;  pesti- 
lently. 

tp8g  tl-18n  till  n8ss  (tl  as  gh),  «.  [Eng.  pes- 
tilential;  -n«M.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pes- 
tilential. 

*p8s  tl-len  tious,  ".  [English  pestilent;  -iou*.] 
Pestilential. 

"Sach  a  pestilentious  influence  poisoned  the  time  of 
my  nativity."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

p8st -I-lent-ly1,  ad>.    ( Eng.  pestilent ;  •/».] 

1.  In  a  pestilent  manner ;  perniciously,  mischiev- 
ously. 

*2.  Excessively ;  in  or  to  a  very  high  degree. 

p8st  I  lent  ness,  «.  [English  pestilent;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pestilent. 

»p«B-ttl -I-ty,  'peg-til  1  tie,  *.  [Lat.  pestilitas, 
from  p€*fi/i'a=pesttlent.  |  A  pestilence,  a  plague. 

"Pomponios  Letas  and  other  Latine  writers  also  mak- 
ing mention  of  the  said  peslilltie" — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  69. 

•pSg  til-la -tlon,  'pig  til-la  tlon,  mbet.  [Lat. 
pislillum  =  a  pestle  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  pounding  or 
bruising  in  a  mortar. 

"They  submit  unto  pintillation,  and  resist  not  an  ordi- 
nary peatle." — Browne:  I'ulgar  Error*,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

pSs  -tie  (tie  as  t?l),  *peg-tel,  «pes  tell,  'pea- 
till,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pestel,  pesteil,  from  Lat.  pistillum, 
from  nistum,  sup.  of  pituto=to  pound.] 

1.  An  implement  used  in  braying  substances  in  a 
mortar.    (Smart:  Hilliad.) 

2.  The  vertically  moving  bar  in  a  stamping-mill ; 
a  stamp. 

3.  The  pounder  in  a  fulling-mill. 

4.  The  leg  and  leg-bone  of  an  animal,  generally  of 
B  pig :  a  pestle  of  pork  is  still  in  common  use.    (Up. 
Hall:  Satires,  iv.  i.) 

'pestle-head,  s.   A  blockhead. 

pestle-pie,  ft.  A  largo  standingpie,  cnntaininga 
whole  gammon,  and  sometimes  a  couple  of  fowls 
and  a  neat's  tongue. 

•pgg  -tie  (tie  as  tel) ,  t>.  t.  &  i.    [PESTLE,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  beat,  pound,  or  pulverize  iu  a  pes- 
tle.   (Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  i.  44.) 

B.  Intrant. :  To  use  a  pestle. 

"It  will  be  snch  *pe*tllng  device,  Sir  Amorous  !  It  will 
pound  all  jour  enemie's  practices  to  powder."— Hen  Jon- 
ton:  Silent  Woman,  lit.  3. 

'pist-Ute,  «.  [Eng.  pest;  -ure.]  Hurt,  injury, 
annoyance. 

"To  the  great  ;w.sfi/»v  nnd  disturbance  of  that  people." 
— Daniel:  111*1.  Ettu.,  p.  98. 

pit,  *pett,  'peat,  «.  &  a.  [Irish  peaf=a  pet, 
petted;  Tiael.  pftita  =  t\  pet.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  cade-lamb.    (CADE  (2).  ».] 

2.  Any  animal  fondled  nnd  indulged. 

:i.  A  favorite  child,  a  darling;  one  who  is  fondled 
and  indulged. 

"The  love  of  cronies,  jtets,  and  favorites."  —  Tatter, 
Ho.  2M. 

4.  A  slight  fit  of  peevishness  or  fret  fulness. 
"At  first  she  may  frown  in  aprf." 

Bynni:  Keplu  to  nomt  Verses. 

B.  As  adj.:  Petted,  indulged,  favorite;  as,  n  prt 
child,  a /iff  theory. 

1  To  take  the  pet,  To  take  pet :  To  take  offense ;  to 
get  into  a  pet. 
pet-cock, ». 

1.  .Steam.  Eng.:  A  little  faucet  at  the  end  of  a 
steam-cylinder,  to  allow  the  escape  of  wafer  nf  rmi- 
densation.   It  is  kept  open  until  the  engine  is  fairly 
iin-li-r  way,  and  is  then  shut. 

2.  A  test-cock. 

3.  A  valve  or  tap  on  a  pump. 
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pit,  v.  t.  4«.   [PET,  «.  &  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  as  a  pet  ;  to  make  a  pet  of;  to  Indulge, 
to  fondle. 

"  The  petted  favorite  both  of  nature  and  of  fortune."  — 
Sfaaaulay:  Hist.  Etta.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  put  into  a  pet  ;  to  make  ill-humored  or  pee- 
vish. 

"  I  was  petted  at  their  neglect  of  us."  —  U.Brooke:  Foot 
of  Quality,  11.  46. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  take  offense;  to  get  into  a  pet; 
to  bo  peevish. 

"  Must  pet  and  puke  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance."  — 
Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  2. 

pet  al,  snbst.  [Or.  petalon  (pi.  petala}  =  &  leaf, 
from  peta/08=spread  out,  flat,  broad;  Fr.  petate; 
Ital.&Sp.  petalo.} 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  corolla  consisting 
of  several  distinct  pieces.  It  is  a  modification  of  a 
loaf.  It  is  generally  larger  than  the  calyx,  and, 
unlike  it,  is  as  a  rule  brightly  colored,  t.  <•.,  white, 
rod,  blue,  yellow,  or  some  of  the  hues  produced  by 
their  intermixture.  Sometimes  the  margins  of  the 
petals  unite.  [GAMOPETALOUS.] 

petal-like,  a.    [PETALOID.] 

pet  aled,  o.  [Eng.  petal;  -erf.]  Having  petals. 
Used  in  composition,  as  many-pefo/trf,  Ac. 

pSt-al-If  -Sr-Ofis,  adj.  [Eng.  petal;  i  connect., 
and  Lat.  fero=  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  having  petals. 

pe  tal  I  form,  a.  [Eng.  petal;  i  connective,  and 
form.] 

Bot.:  Petaloid  (q.  v.). 

p6t-al-Ine,  o.    [Eng.  petal;  -me.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  a  petal  ;  attached  to  a  petal; 
resembling  a  petal  ;  petaloid. 

pet  al-Ism,  'pet-al-lsme,  *.  [Gr.  petalismos, 
from  petaton  =  &  leaf;  Fr.  petalisme,.] 

Greet  Antiq.  :  A  practice  among  the  ancient  Syr- 
acusans,  corresponding^  to  the  ostracism  of  the 
Athenians.  By  it  any  citizen  suspected  of  wishing 
or  plotting  to  overthrow  the  state  was  condemned 
to  banishment  for  five  years.  The  votes  were  given 
on  olive-leaves,  whence  the  name.  [OSTRACISM.] 

"By  means  of  this  petalism,  the  lords  banished  one 
another."—  .Vor/d:  Plutarch,  p.  944. 

pSt  -a-llte,  s.  [Greek  petalon=&  leaf;  suff.  -ite 
(ifin.)  ;  Ger.  petalit.'} 

.Win..'  A  monoclinic  mineral,  rarely  occurring  in 
crystals,  but  mostly  in  cloavable  masses.  Hard- 
ness, 6'6S;  specific  gravity,  2'39-2'5;  luster  of  princi- 
pal cleavage-face,  pearly,  elsewhere  vitreous  ;  color, 
white,  reddish,  gray;  fracture,  when  obtained, 
conchoidal.  Composition  :  Silica.  7'77  ;  alumina, 
ITS;  lithia,  3'3;  soda,  1-2=100.  The  crystallized 
form  is  the  Castorito  (q.  v.).  Found  on  the  Isle  of 
Uto,  Sweden,  and  ata  fewotherlocalities.  Related 
to  Spodumeno  (q.  v.). 

pe  tal  •  6  dont,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  petal-,  and  odout 
(genit.  odontos)=&  tooth.] 

A.  .Is  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Petalo- 
dns  (q.  v.). 

"  The  Petalodonts  are  characteristic  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks."  —  Nicholson:  Pal(rontology,  ii.  161. 

B.  At  adj.:  Having  teeth  resembling  those  on 
which  the  genus  Petalodus  is  founded. 

pg  tal  -6-dug,  ».    [PETALODONT.] 

Palceont,  :  A  genus  of  Cestraphori,  from  the  Coal- 
measures,  founded  on  teeth,  which  are  concentri- 
cally wrinkled  round  their  bases,  transversely 
elongated,  with  a  compressed  petal-shaped  expan- 
sion above,  the  summit  of  which  forms  a  serrated 
cutting  edge. 

pe  tal  -  6  d?,  subst.  [Eng.  petal,  and  Gr.  cidos  = 
form.] 

lint.  :  The  change  of  stamens  or  other  organs  into 
petals. 

p8t  -a-ltfld,  a.  [Eng.  petal;  -oid.]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  petal  ;  resembling  a  petal 
in  texture  and  color. 

t  a  16"ld-i-tB,«.  pi.    [Eng.  petaloid;  Lat.fem. 
siill1.  -••(>.  | 
A  division  of  Monocotyledons.    Perianth 


n    e 
pit  a 
adj.  pi.  s 
Bot.  : 


siill1.  -••(>.  | 
.  io 

usually  petaloid;   more  or  less  brightly  colored, 


, 

rarely  green.  It  comprises  the  endogens,  with  the 
most  highly  developed  flowers,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  glumacoous. 

pet  a-16  ma  -nl-a,  s.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Eng. 
mania*] 

Vegetable  Pathology:  A  morbid  multiplication, 
repression,  or  alteration  of  petals.  Double  flowers. 
or  flowers  with  many  rows  of  petals,  though  prized 
by  the  florist,  are  unhealthy  growths,  diminishing 
or  destroying  the  fertility  of  the  plant.  (Berkeley.) 

pit  a  16  mfin  as,  «.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.,  4c.,  tnoniiH  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Paramonadidtp,  with  four 
species,  founded  by  Stein  on  the  Cyclulium  iibsris- 
sum  of  Dujardin.  Cyclidium,  however,  had  been 


Petard. 

a.  The  petard,  b. 
Spot  to  which  slow 
match  was  n  p- 
filied.  '•  Madrier. 
ft.  Ifook  by  which 
the  whole  was  SIIK- 

S ended   against 
le  obstacle  to  he- 
removed. 


petasus 

previously  employed  by  Ehronberg,  and  therefore 
cannot  bo  retained  among  the  Flagellata.  (Siirill'- 
Kent. ) 

p8t-al-6p  -tdr-f  X,  subst.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Gr. 
pteryx=-R  flu.] 

I'n  In  ant.:  A  genus  of  Acauthopterygii,  family 
Cataphracti,  from  the  Chalk  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

pet  a  16  stlch  a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Gr. 
ttichot=ti  row,  a  line.] 

Zo6l. :  An  order  of  Echinoidoa  (elevated  toa  clas^  i . 
There  are  three  genera,  Spatangus,  Brissns.  :>ml 
Pourtalesia. 

p8t-a-l5t  -rlch-ti,  «.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Greek 
thrix  (genit.  /ric/io»i  =  hair.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Pcritrichons  Ciliata,  family 
Dictyncystidfe,  instituted  by  Seville  Kent  for  the 
provisional  reception  of  two  species  referred  by 
Pol  to  the  genus  Tintinnus  (q^.v.).  The  animal- 
cules are  free-swimming,  and  inhabit  salt-water. 
The  cilia  are  restricted  to  the  distal  region. 

pet   al  ous,  a.    [Eng.  petal;  -oiw.] 

A'"'. :  Having  petals ;  petaled. 

«p8  tard  ,  *p8-tar  ,  'pe-tarre,  tubtt.  [0.  Fr. 
petart,  petard  (Fr.  vftard),  from  peter  =  to  break 
wind ;  pet  =  a  breaking  wind,  a 
slight  explosion,  from  Latin 
peditum  —  a  breaking  wind,  from 
peditus,  pa.  par.  of  jpedo  =  to 
break  wind;  Ital.  &  Spanish 
petardo.] 

Military:  A  machine  formerly 
used  for  blowing  open  gates  or 
barriers  in  fortifications.  It 
was  bell-shaped,  charged  with 
powder,  and  fired  by  a  fuse. 
The  mouth  of  the  machine  was 
placed  against  the  obstacle, 
and  kept  in  place  by  struts  or 
by  being  hung  on  a  hook  driven 
into  the  woodwork.  The  petard 
has  quite  fallen  into  disuse. 

1  Hoist  with  his  own  petard : 
('aught  in  his  own  trap,  or  in 
the  danger  or  destruction  in- 
tended for  others. 

"For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the 

engineer 
Hoist  with  his  awn  petar." 

Shake*?.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

*p8-tar-dler',  *p8-tar-deer  ,  «.  [Eng.  petard; 
-ier,  -eer.J  One  who  manages  or  lays  a  petard. 

pet   a  site,  .-•.    [See  def.] 

Chem.:  A  resin  extracted  from  the  dried  root  of 
Tussilago  petatites,  whence  its  name.  It  is  unal- 
tered by  caustic  soda,  but  its  alcoholic  solution 
becomes  emerald-green  when  mixed  with  a  mineral 
acid. 

pSt-a-Sl-t8-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  petasitles); 
Lat.  fnii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Eupatoriaceee. 

pSt-a-8l  -tes,  ».  [Gr.  petasitcs,  from  petasos—n 
broad-brimmed  hat,  or  a  broad,  umbellated  leaf, 
like  one.  1 

Bot.:  Butter-bur.  The  typical  genus  of  Petasiteie. 
Perennial  herbs,  with  great  broad,  leaves  develop- 
ing after  the  flowers.  Heads  purplish  or  white ; 
subd  icecious ;  corolla  tnbnlar ;  pappus  of  soft,  slen- 
der hairs;  limb  in  the  male  five-cleft;  fruit  cylin- 
drical, glabrous.  Known  species  ten  ;  one,  Petasites 
vulgaris,  the  Tussiliitjo  petatites  of  Linnnus,  is 
British.  The  stem  is  purplish  below;  the  leaves 
are  sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter,  white,  and  as 
if  covered  with  cobwebs  beneath.  P.  albus  is  ,-m 
escape  found  in  shrubberies. 

p8t-a-goph'-5r-a,  s.  [Gr.  petasos=a  hat  with  a 
broad  brim,  andjpAoro»=bearing.] 

Ornithology:  Violet-cars ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidee 
(q. v.),  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Central  America, 
and  extending  southward  to  Bolivia  anil  Peru.  The 
bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  and  quite  straight,  ;m<l 
the  nostrils  are  covered  by  tho  forehead  plumes. 
(B.  B.Sharpe.) 

pet  -a-sfig,  s.  [Latin, 
from  Gr.  petasos=a ^road- 
brimmed  hat,  from  petan- 
nymi=to  spread  out.] 

I.  Greek  Antiquities: 

1.  Tho    winged  cap  or 
hat  of  Mercury. 

2.  A   common    felt   hat 
worn   by   horsemen  and 
ephibi ;   in   shape  resem- 
bling     an     nmbellated 
flower  reversed,  having  a 
low   crown    and    b  ro  a  d 

brim.    It  was  adopted  by  tho  Romans  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Greece,  anil  worn  in  both  cnuntri 
a  protection  against  the  sun  and  weather. 

II.  Arch.:  A  cupola  having  the  form  of  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat. 


Pctasus. 


fate,     (it,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    gfl,     pot, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     work,     whd,     g&n;     mate,     cfib.     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


petate 

petate,  s.  [Son  dcf.]  The  Control  American  name 
tot  dried  palui-loaves  or  grass,  used  for  plaiting 
into  hate* 

peVau  rlst,  s.  [PETACRI8TA.]  Any  individual 
of  the  old  genus  Petaurista,  winch  was  formerly 
much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present. 

"The  parachute-fold  of  nkin  on  the  Hunks  of  the  Pet. 
„„ riils."— Prvf.  P.  31.  Duncan,  in  Caiaell't  Xat.  Uiit., 
iii.  209. 

pet  au-rlB  ta,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  petcmri*Kt= 
a  rope-dancer.  J 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  PbalangittiniB  (q.  v.),  with  one 
species,  Petaurista  caudivolirulus,  from  New  South 
Wales.  A  broad  flying  membrane  stretches  from 
the  elbow  to  just  below  the)  knee;  ears  largo  and 
hairy ;  tail  bushy, round,  and  uon-prcli6usilc. 

pSt  au  -rus,  ».  [Gr.petouron=a  perch,  a  spring- 
board. ] 

ZoQL:  A  genus  of  Phalangistino*  (q.  v.},  ranging 
from  New  Ireland  to  South  Australia  ;  absent  from 
Tasmania.  Flying  membrane  stretching  from  out- 
Mi  In  of  tip  of  anterior  fifth  too  to  ankle;  tail  bushy ; 
ears  largo  and  nearly  naked.  There  are  four,  or 
perhaps  five  species;  the  best  known  is  Petaurus 
xi- hi  re  UK,  the.  Squirrel  Flying  Phalanger.  P.  auttra- 
Us  is  Hie  Yellow-bellied,  and  P.breviceps  the  Short- 
headed  Flying  Phalanger.  [PHALANGER. J 

pg  tgch  1-89,  «.  ;>/.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  pcttchia, 
from  Low  L,ut.  peteccia;  Fr.  pitfchiet;  Ital.  pe- 
tecchia ,'  Sp.  petequia,  from  Lat.  i)t?tiyo—&  scab,  an 
eruption.] 

Pathol. :  Spots  formed  by  extravasated  blood,  as 
iu  typhoid,  putrid  und  malignant  fevers,  homor- 
rluiKic  small-pox,  &c. 

pg  tgch  -I  9,1,  a.    [PETECHI.C.] 

Med. :  Having  livid  spots  or'petechue. 

petechial-fever,  H. 

1'iitlial.:  A  fevar  characterized  in  au  advanced 
stage  by  having  spots  on  the  skin.  [TYPHOID.] 

.P6'-t5r  (1),  *.  [Lat.  Petrus;  Or.  Pe«ro«=Peter,  a 
piece  of  rock,  a  stone ;  cf.  also  pe/ra=a  rock.  See 
def.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  kind  of  cosmetic. 

"  l>rj  up  their  ptttr  to  soot." 

Jlttckinuham:  The  Reheartal,  p.  17. 

2.  A  portmanteau ;  a  cloak-bag. 

3.  The  same  as  PETEK-SEE-ME  (q.  v.). 

II.  New  Test.  Biog.:  The  Greek  surname  of  an 
apostle  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  rendering  of  the  East 
Aramaean  kepha,  a  corruption  or  derivation  from 
H  eh.  keph=a  rock  (Job  xxx.  6 ;  Jer.  iv.  29),  and  was 
given  by  Jesus  (John  i.  40-42).  Transliterated  into 
Greek,  with  a  termination,  it  became  Kephat  (Gal. 
ii.  9).  Peter's  real  name  was  Simon  (Matt.  xvii.  25 ; 
Lnko  iv.  38,  v.  3, 5,  Ac.  i ,  his  father's  Jonas  (John  xxi. 
15j,  his  brother  s  Andrew  (Matt.  iv.  18).  Peter  was 
born  at  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44),  but  had  removed  to 
Capernaum,  where  he  had  a  house,  being  a  married 
man  (Matt,  viii.  14;  Mark  i.  30;  Luke  iv.  38:  1  Cor. 
ix.  5).  For  his  call  to  be  an  apostle,  see  Matt.  iv. 
18 ;  Mark  i.  16-18 ;  Luke  v.  1-11 ;  John  i.  35-42.  Three 
of  the  twelve  wore  selected  on  three  occasions  by 
Jesus  for  special  honor  (Mark  v.  37;  Matt.  xvii.  1, 
xxvi.  37),  Peter's  name  standing  first,  though  John 
was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (John  xix.  26, 
xx.  2, xxi.  20, 24.)  [PILLAR-APOSTLES.]  The  Power 
of  the  Keys  was  first  bestowed  on  him  (Matt.  xvi. 
13-20),  though  afterward  also  on  the  other  apostles 
(cf.  xviii.  1  with  18).  Peter  was  of  an  impulsive 
temperament,  generous,  but  too  forward  in  speech 
(xvi.  22,  23),  and  rash  in  action  (John  xviit.  10). 
It  was  not  natural  cowardice,  but  because  through 
his  rashness  ho  had  committed  himself,  and  was  in 
danger  of  arrest,  that  made  him  deny  his  Lord 
(Matt.  xxvi.  51-75).  After  the  Ascension,  he  wasfor 
a  time  the  most  prominent  of  the  apostles  (Acts  i. 
15,  ii.  14,  Ac.,  iii.  1-26,  iv.  8,  9,  v.  1-16),  and  though 
specially  sent  to  the  Jews  (Gal.  ii.  8),  yet  had  the 
privilege  of  being  the  first  to  admit  Gentiles  into 
the  church  (Acts  x.  1-48).  Afterward  lie  was  some- 
what cast  into  the  shade  by  the  eminence  of  St. 
Paul,  and  on  one  occasion  dissembling  his  liberal 
views  when  in  narrow  Judaic  company,  was  with- 
stood by  St.  Panl  to  the  face  "  because  he  was  to  bo 
blamed"  (Gal.  ii.  11).  Tradition  makes  him  die  as 
a  martyr  at  Rome,  about  A.  D.64,  crucified  with  his 
head  downward.  Roman  Catholics  claim  him  as 
the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  consider  that  the 
authority  delegated  him  by  Jesus  appertains  also 
to  his  successors,  the  Popes  of  Rome. 
H(l)  The  Fimt  Epistle  General  of  Peter: 
A'ew  Tett.  Canon:  An  epistle  which  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  Peter  (i.  1),  appa- 
rently from  Babylon  (v.  13),  "to  the  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Pontus,  (Jalatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  andBithynia"  (i.  1),  all  places  in  Asia  Minor. 
These  strangers  wore  obviously  Christian  converts, 
the  majority  apparently  Gentiles  (i.  14,  ii.  10,  iv.  3). 
Thoirchnrene*  werein  chargeof  elders  (v.4).  They 
wore  in  suffering  (i.  6),  which  tho  apostle  foresaw 
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would  deepen  into  severe  persecution  (iv.  12-18). 
He  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness,  to  careful  avoid- 
ance of  crime  and  scandal  (ii.  12,  iv.  15),  to  humility 
(v.  5-6),  and  the  proper  observance  of  their  duties 
of  subjects,  servants,  husbands  or  wives,  brethren 
in  a  natural  or  spiritual  sense  (ii.  13— iii.  8),  ofiico- 
boarers,  or  members  in  Christian  churches  (v.  1-5). 
The  epistle  was  probably  carried  by  Silvanus  (v. 
12).  bt.  Mark  seems  to  have  been  with  Peter  when 
it  was  written  (v.  13).  Its  date  is  uncertain,  prob- 
ably between  A.  D.  60  and  A.  D.  64.  There  is  strong 
evidence  for  its  authenticity,  which  has  rarely  been 
doubted. 

(2)  The  Second  Spittle  of  Peter: 

New  Test.  Canon:  Another  epistle  claiming  to 
have  been  penned  by  the  Apostle  (i.  1),  tho  author 
also  referring  to  the  transfiguration  scene  as  one 
which  ho  personally  witnessed  (i.  17, 18),  and  to  a 
previous  epistle  (iii.  1).  In  this  second  letter  he 
seeks  to  establish  Christians  in  tho  faith,  warns 
them  against  false  teachers,  and  predicts  tho  gen- 
eral conflagration  of  tho  world.  Its  stylo  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  first.  Tho  language  and  senti- 
ments of  ch.  ii.  and  nart  of  iii.  resemble  Judo. 
When  it  was  published,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  had 
boon  collected,  and  formed  part  of  New  Testament 
Scripture  (iii.  15-16).  Tho  evidence  for  its  authen- 
ticity is  much  less  strong  than  that  for  the  first 
epistle.  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  have 
known  it.  It  is  not  in  the  Peschito  (q.  v.) ;  Cyprian 
ignored  it ;  Origeu  and  Eusebius  placed  it  among 
tho  controverted  writings,  but  it  Gradually  obtained 
acceptance  before  the  close  of  tho  fourth  century. 

Peter-boat,  subnt.  A  boat  which  is  built  sharp  at 
each  end,  and  can  therefore  be  propelled  either  way. 
(Eng.) 

Peter-gunner,  ».    A  sportsman.     (Eng.) 
Peter-man,  s.    A  fisherman.    •/•:/,•/.' 

"'Twonlcl  make  good  boots  for  a  peterman  to  catch 
salmon  in." — Easttearti  Hot 

Peter-pence,  Peter's  pence,  >. 

*1.  Law  and  Hist. :  A  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  house 
throughout  England,  which  commenced  in  Saxon 
times  as  au  occasional  voluntary  contribution,  but 
was  finally  established  as  a  legal  tax  under  Canute, 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
From  being  sent  to  Rome  it  was  called  by  thohaxons 
Romo-feoh,  Rome-scot,  and  Rome-tpounyng.  Tho 
name  Peter-pence  arose  from  its  being  collected  on 
St.  Peter's  Day.  From  being  levied  on  every  private 
and  every  religious  house,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans 
only  excoptod,  it  was  called  also  Hearth-money.  At 
first  it  was  used  chiefly  for  tho  support  of  an  English 
collogo  at  Rome,  then  tho  Pope  shared  tho  gift  with 
the  college,  and  finally  appropriated  the  whole. 
Edward  111.  forbade  its  being  paid;  but  it  was  soon 
restored.  The  Act  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  21,  passed  in 
1534,  swept  it  away. 

"The  occasional  aids  and  talliagefi,  levied  by  the  prince 
on  his  vassals,  gave  a  handle  to  the  Pope  to  levy,  by  the 
means  of  his  legates  a  latere,  petfr-pence  and  other  taxa- 
tions."— Blaclcitone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  8. 

2.  A  voluntary  contribution  raised  among  Catho- 
lics, and  sent  to  tho  Pope  for  his  private  use. 

•Peter-see-me, «.  [A  corruption  of  Pedro  (Peter) 
Ximenes.]  A  kind  of  wine,  one  of  tho  richest  and 
most  delicate  of  the  Malaga  wines.  (Middleton : 
Spanish  Gipsy,  iii.  1.) 

Peter's  fish,  s. 

IcMhy.:  Tho  haddock  (q.  v.). 

Peter's  pence,  s.    [PETES-PENCE.] 

pe'-tSr  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  repeater  (q.  v.).] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

If  Blue  Peter. :  [BUTE-PETER.] 

pg'-te"r,  v.  i.  To  become  exhausted;  to  fail;  to 
run  out ;  as,  The  mine  petered  out.  (Slang.) 

pSt-g-rer  -6,  *pgt-a-rar  -6,  s.    [PEDERERO.] 
pS'-tSr-sham,  s.     [After   Lord   Petersham,  by 
whom  the  fashion  was  set.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  groat-coat  formerly 
worn. 

2.  A  heavy  and  fine  cloth  for  men's  overcoats,  the 
face  being  rolled  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
little  tufts. 

Pe'-ter-w5rt,  Pe  -t?rs,-w5rt,  «.  [English  Peter, 
Peter's,  and  wor/.] 

Bot. :  Aacyrum  hypericoides. 

pet   in  ine,  ».    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem. :  CjHjjN.  An  alkaloid  isomeric  with  tetry- 
lamine  found  in  the  most  volatile  portions  of  bone- 
oil. 

tpgt-I-o-tt  -ceofis,  +pgt-I-o-la -$g-ous,  a. 
[Mod.  Lat.  petiolaceus,  from  Lat. petiolus.]  [PET- 
IOLE.] Petiolar  (q.  v.). 

pet-I-6-la  -ng-ofis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  petiolanetu, 
from  Lat. pet ioltu. ]  [PETIOLE.] 

Botany:  Consisting  only  of  a  petiole.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 


petition 


Petiolate  Leaf. 


p«t  I  6  lar,  pgt  -I-o-lar  ?,  a.  [Eug.  petiol(e) ; 
-or,  -ary.\ 

1.  Anal,  (of  duett) :  Supported  or  suspended  by  «. 
slender  stalk. 

2.  Sot. :  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  pet- 
iole ;  growing  on  or  supported  by  a  petiole. 

pgt-l  6  1ft  -ta,  ».  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Latin. 
petiolatus.} 

Entomology:  A  sub-order  of  Hymeuoptera.    Tbft 
abdomen  is  supported  on   a  slender  footstalk  or 
greater  or  less  length.    There 
are  two  tribes,  Eutomophaga 
and  Aculoata. 

pgt -I-6-late,  a.    [Eng.  pet- 
iol(e) ;  -are.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  petiole ;  as, 
a  petiolate  leal. 

pgt  I-6-lat  -gd,  a.   [PETIO- 
LATE.] 

petlolated  -  hymenoptera, 
».  pi.    [PETIOLATA.] 

pgf-J-61e,  ».  [Fr.  petiole,  from  Lat.  petiolum. 
accus.  of  petiolus— &  little  foot,  from  pediolusr 
dimiu.  from  pes  (gonit.  pedis)  =  n  foot.] 

Bot. :  The  leaf-stalk  of  a  plant,  the  part  connect- 
ing the  blade  with  tho  stem.  It  is  generally  half 
cylindrical,  often  channeled  above,  but  in  sorno- 
monocotyledons  it  is  cylindrical,  and  in  others  it  it-- 
a  sheath.  [COMMON-PETIOLE.] 

IT  In  a  compound  leaf  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
petioles,  if  tho  last-named  exist,  are  called  tho  par- 
tial petioles. 

pSt -I-61ed,  a.    [Eng.  petto/ (e);  -ed.J 
Bot. :  Having  a  petiole ;  petiolatc. 

pgt-I-8r-u-late,  pgt  I  81-w-lar,  «.    [Eng.  ptt- 
iolul(e)  ;  -ate,  -ar.  ] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  potiolulo. 

pSt  -I-81-ule,  *.    [Dimin.fromperiote  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  secondary  petiole  or  stalklot,  supporting: 
a  leaflet. 

pgf-It  (final  t  silent),  pet-He,  a.  [Fr.]  Potty, 
small,  inconsiderable,  inferior. 

"  By  what  small  petit  limits  does  the  mind  catch  hold 
of  and  recover  a  vanishing  motion." — South:  Sermonf,  voL 
i.,  ner.  8. 

petlt-baume,  «.  The  name  given  in  the  West 
Indies  to  a  liquor  obtained  from  Croton  balsami- 
ferum. 

petlt-COCO,  ».    [Coco,  8.  (2).] 

petit-constable,  s.  An  inferior  English  civil 
officer,  subordinate  to  tho  High  Constable. 

petit-grain,  s.  An  essential  oil  obtained  from 
tho  fruit  and  leaves  of  Citrus  bigaradia, 

petit-jury,  petty-Jury, «. 

Law:  A  jury  in  criminal  cases  who  try  the  bills 
found  by  the  grand  jury. 

petit-larceny,  petty-larceny, ». 

Law:  The  stealing  of  goods  of  small  value.  The- 
distinction  between  petit  and  grand  larceny  is  that 
grand  larceny  is  a  penitentiary  offense,  while  petit 
larceny  is  not :  there  is  also  a  difference  as  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  goods  stolen. 

•petlt-maltre,  «.  [Fr.=a  fop.]  A  spruce  fellow- 
who  hangs  about  ladies ;  a  fop,  a  coxcomb. 

"  The  battered  bean,  who  affectd  the  boy  at  three-scorer- 
or  the pr/H-muffr*.  who  would  be  a  man  at  fifteen." — Gold- 
smith: Polite  Learning,  ch.  vil. 

•petit- treason, «. 

Old  Law:  The  crime  of  killing  a  person  to  whom 
tho  offender  owes  duty  or  subjection ;  as  for  a  serv- 
ant to  kill  his  master,  a  wife  her  husband,  Ac.  Th» 
name  is  no  longer  used,  such  crimes  being  now 
doomed  murder  only. 

pS-M  -tion,  *pe-tl-cl-on,  «.  [Fr.  petition,  from 
Lat.  pet itionem,  accus.  of  petitio—a  seeking,  a  suit, 
from  petitus,  pa.  par.  of  peto=to  seek,  to  ask ;  Sp. 
petition:  Ital.  petizione.] 

1.  An  entreaty,  a  request,  a  supplication,  a  prayer  ; 
a  solemn,  earnest,  or  formal  prayer  or  entreaty  ad- 
dressed to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  a  superior  in 
rank  or  power. 

"Her  petition  for  the  wrongs  she  feels." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wan,  Tiii. 

2.  A  single  article,  or  several,  in  a  prayer;  as,  the 
several  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  A  formal  written  request  or  application  made 
to  one  vested  with  authority,  or  to  a  legislative  or 
administrative  body,  soliciting  a  favor,  grant,  right, 
or  act  of  mercy. 

4.  The    paper  or  document  containing  such  re- 
quest or  application;  especially  applied  in   legal 
language  to  an  application  to  a  court  or  judge;  as, 
a  petition  for  a  divorce. 


boll,     b<5y;     p6ut,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c,hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


petition 


3084 

pgt-I-T»r -I-id,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  p««t>ert(o);  Eng. 


i.  JIM.:    A  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the    8UK',"U?'1, 

y  parliament  in  the  third  year    ,  ""';  (/''•)•'  Lindley's  name  for  the  Potlveriace*    petnflcaz  ,<«»•.] 

<>f  t  Tie  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  assented  to  by  him. 


petition  of  right, ». 

b'i»o.  IIM.:    \   d.vlar 
i)[,lc,['iit  forward  by  parliament  i 
the  rcii. 
They  are : 

(1)  That  no  man  be  compelled  to  pay  any  moneys  to     <  '!•  *•!• 

(be  state  without  common  consent  by  act  of  parliament.  pe  tral    6  gjf,  .s.     [PETROLOGY.] 

(2)  That    no   person   be  imprisoned   for  refusing  the  »t.              «           ,„       „,»-„,;„    fr,,m  T.a»in  nrtra  • 
•ame,  nor  any  freeman  be  imprisoned  without  any  cause  P6t  .rvry,  «.     l»p.  wfroria,  trom  L.81II 
.bowed,  to  wnlch  he  might  m.!ke  answer.  «'•  ,'«'ra=a  stone.]    A  machine  in  use  among  the 

(S)  That  soldiers  and  mariners  be  not  billeted  in  the     ancients  for  Casting  stones.     [PEDERERO.] 
houses  of  the  people.  "Theptrrary  and  two  mangonels." — Archavlogia,  if. 

(4)  That  commissions  be  no  more  issued  for  pnnUhing    334. 


petrocincla 

pit-rl-f  I-Cl  -tion,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Latin  pefra=a 
si :ind  facio=to  make;  Sp.  petrificacion ;  Ital. 


(q.  v.).  ~  I.  Literally: 

pe  t6Ag  ,  «.    [Chinese.]    The  same  as  PACKFONO       j.  xho  act  or  process  of  petrifying; .the  state  or 

condition  of  being  petrified ;  petrifaction. 

"  We  have  also  with  us  the  visible  petrif  cation  of  wood 
in  many  waters." — Browne:  Vulaar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 
2.  That   which    is   petrified;   a    petrifaction;   a 
fossil. 

II.  Fiy. :   Obduracy,    callousness,    hardness    of 
heart. 


•pi  -tre  (tre  as  t«r),  «.    [Greek  pefro=a  stone.]       pit  -rl-fy,  •pet-ri-fle.  t>.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  pftrifier. 


, 
Niter;  saltpeter  (q.  v.). 


-  ,  .    .  .        . 

from  Latin  petra=a  stone,  a  rock,  and  facio=to 


of 
ach 


particle  of 


by  the  summary  process  of  martial  law. 

pi-tl  -tion,  «.  t. &  «'.    [PETITION,'.] 

A.  Transitive:  »pi  tri -an,  adj.    [Lat.  petrceut,  from  pefro=a    make rSp.peir</tcar;  Ital. petrificare.} 

1.  To  solicit,  to  beg,  to  supplicate,  to  makesnp-    stone,  a  rock;  Gr.  petraita.]    Of  or  pertaining  to       A.  Transitive: 

plication  or  prayer  to ;  to  entreat ;  to  ask  from.  rock  or  stone.                                                                      j   La  .  To  convert  or  change  into  stone  or  stony 

"  *.nnpetltton<nv  the  king  for  my  restoration,  1  pre-  pjt -rel  (1),  *pit -8r-el,  8.    [Fr.  pftrel,  pfterel,  substance, 

•am*?  -OoUsmith:  Ute,  l<o.  4.  from  pfirf  =  peter:  t|ie  allusion  being  to  tho  action               ••  Mosa petrified  with  branching  corallines." 

2.  To  address  a  petition  or  formal  supplication  Of  ,  |,,,  bird,  which  seems  to  walk  on  the  sea.  like                                                   Mason:  English  Garden,  Iv. 
or  application  to,  as  to  a  legislative  or  administra-  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xiy.  29) ;  cf.  Ger.  fetern-ogel,  lit.=       .r  A  ..  petrifaction  "   is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a 
live  body  for  some  grant,  favor,  or  right.  Peter-fowl.  Peter-bird.]  transformation  of  tho  original  animal  or  plant  into 

d.  To  solicit,  to  beg.  Ornith.:   A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of      to         It  is  merely  a  replacement  of  the  organic 

B.  Intrant.:  To    present   a    petition;   to    mako    the  family  Procellariidaj  (q.  v.),  small  oceanic  bmls 
application ;  to  solicit. 

"Toleration  may  be  petitioned  for." — South: 
TOl.v.,  ser.  12. 

*pi-tr-tlon-s,r-I  -If, 
-'»•]    By  way  of  begging  the  question.  the  majority  lay  I 

•ind  only  for  niditication,  but    Jnee~wnon"  cu't  "into7"By"such"  means   have'  the 
to   bo    driven   on  shore   by    ,,i,0i0t,>nu  ^f  nl,imAi»  m;ilinna  of  vB«rn  old  been  pre- 

>that 

,  ..  ..3  ages 
pit  it  is  only 
the 

,-... ---  .  I  h     it 

2.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  petition  or    or  Loach's  Petrol ;  and  Oceanltei  ncennicut  is  Wil-    y,"Vho^aVn™  wa^whoYo^ores^^ir'ViwB^n   the 
•ntreaty.  ^•^^J^^SS^^J^Si^SS^  S"°-    Yellowstone  region  and  elsewhere  are.  changed  into 


tissue  by  mineral  substance.    As  ea 


-    i—  — /  b.ut  ,one,eR(?:  usually  white.    Some    preserving  its  form  an"d  even  its  structural  appear- 

"This  doth  but  pet/tlunaHlu  infer  a  dextrality  in  the    apparently  come  to  laud  only  for  uidincation,  but    „„,,„  -.hen    rut  into      ~  '  'L~ 

su*,<,n*."-Urowne:  Vulaar  Krror,,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v.  nearly  all   are  liable  '-    u-  -'- —   u-    ' 


cies  are  described  under  their 
petrel  (2), ».  [PEVTREL.] 
pe  tres  cenge,  «.  [Eng. ;> 

state  <ir  condition  of  being  petresceut ;  tlie  process 

of  changing  into  stone, 
pi  tl   tion-er,  »pe  tl  el  on-er.  ».    [Eng.  peti-      pg-tris   cent,  a.  [Lat.perro.- Gr.pefra=a stone, 

h'Ord/Lmff. :  One  who  presents  or  makes  a  peti-    iJSSQf*™**0*  ^  8lone'  °r  8toUy  Uardne5s  i 
tion;  a  suppliant. 


"  Brevity  of  speech  commends  itself  by,  in  all  pttttton~ 
orpy  addresses,  a  peculiar  respect  to  the  person  addrt 
to."— South:  Hermans,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

•pi-tl-tlon-e*1,  t.    [Eng.  petition;  -«•«.]    A  per- 
son cited  to  answer  or  defend  a  petition. 


•*O  Tain  petitioner!  beg  a  great  matter." 

'  -/'.    Lure'*  Laiwr'i  Lutt,  T.  -. 


By    HpringH   of    petretcent    water.    — Bugle: 


pe  trio    6  191,  s.    [Lat.  pcfra=a  stone,  and  colo 
=  to  inhabit. 1 

Z<>61.  tt  2'aloKont.:  A  genus  of  Veuoridap  (q.  v.). 
ili. •!!  oval  or  elongated,  thin,  tumid,  anterior  side 
short;  hinge  with  threo  teeth  in  each   valve,  the 


*2.  En'),  //ur. :  An  optxment  of  the  Court  party       -    . 
iu  tho  roign  of  Charles  if.;  an  addresser  (q.  v.).  =U'1V  '!!lbjM 

Z<>01.  dt  I'tilceont. :  A  genus  of    >  enendap  (q.  v.) 
pi  tl  -tion  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [PETITION,  f.]          Shell  oval  or  elongatwl,  thin,  tumid,  anterior  side 

petltionlng-creditor,  «. 
Late :  A  cred 
in  baukruptey  aga 

•pe-tl   tion  1st,  >.    [Eng.  petition;  -M.}    A  peti- 
tioner.   (Lamb.) 

pi-tl  -tl  6  prln-9lp  -I-I  (ti  as  shl),  phr.    [Lat 
=  a  begging  of  tho  principle  or  question.] 


,.    ,.     ..         external  often  obsolete ;  pallialsinusdeep.    Recent 

itor  who  applies  for  an  adjudication    8pocios  thirty,  widely  distributed    in    Ix.tli   lieim- 
agamst  his  trading  debtor.  spheres ;  fossil  twenty,  commencing  in  the  ( 'hulk. 


agate  and  other  forms  of  stone,  the  hollow  logs^ of 
the  forest  primeval  being  often  found  filled  with 
•jlle    beautiful  crystals  of  quartz  and  amethyst. 
II.  Figuratively: 

•1.  To  mako  obdurate,  callous,  or  hard-hearted. 
"  Bluah  if  thou  canst ;  not  petrified,  thou  must." 

(.''neper.   Expostulation. 

2.  To  paralyze  or  stupefy,  as  witli  fear,  astonish- 
ment, Ac. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  Tobecomo  converted  intostoneor  astony 
substance,  as   organic  matter  by  calcareous   de- 
posits. 

"  When  wood   and  many  other  bodies   do  petrtfle." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  hardened,  lifeless,  or  callous. 


pet  ri  fac    tion,  «.    [A  contracted  form  of  ]>eti  i- 
catiuH  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Literallu: 


"  Like  Nlobe  we  marble  grow, 
ief.  ' 


1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  petrifying  or  changing 
l,i'J!'.- '..*...T.lcA"al..m"'l.°L,r.V??>°^»JP?R?1?!1?r    '"I"  «  "lone;  the  state  ofbeing  pet  rifle ' 


And  petrlfn  with  grief.  '  Drvdt n. 

pet   rl  lite,  «.    [Gr.pefra=a  rock,  and  lith,.ts=n 
stono ;  Gor.  petrilifh.  ] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ORTHOCXASE  (q.  v.). 

,-    ..  „„,.  „  .,„„„,  >„„  „,.„„  ...   ,„-.,,«  ,.r....«n..  ^.u-  Pi -trine,  o.    [Latin p*tri-niM=pf  stone.]    Of  or 

called  l»-iji.l<ntl  the  question,  which  consists  in  tac-  Tt.rsi,m  Of  auy organic  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  pertaining  to  St.  Peter;  as,  the  Petrtnr.  epistles. 

itlytakingforgrantodastruethoi)rop<>sitiontobe  i,lt<>  stone,  or  a  substance  of  stony  hardness.    [Fos-  Patrine-eDistles   «    vl     [PETER  IT  1 

proved,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  it  as  though  Bu.|Z  xT|ON  1  rei/rme  episuea,  e.  pi.    i_i« 

»'rOVed-  "So  sudden  a  petrifaction  and  strange  induration."-  PStrine-lltUrgy.  «.  [LlTUROT,  1T  3.] 

•pit -l-tor,  «.  [Lat.,  from  petitvt.  pa.  par.  of  Jtruwne.-  I'aigar  Krron,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.  pit-r6-,  pref.  [Greek  »<>fro«=stone.  rock.]  Per- 

ye(o=tosoek.]  One  who  seeks ;  a  seeker.  2.  That  which  is  petrified  orconverted  into  stono;  taming  to  or  consisting  of  stone  or  rock. 

"The  bishop  himself  being  never  a  petitor  for  the  organic  matter  I>etritied ;  a  fossil. 


pl 


"—  Puller:  cliun-h  Hltl.,  XI.  Ii.  48. 


pit'-I-t5r-y,  «.  [Lat.  petitoriv*,  from  petitor= 
•one  who  seeks  or  begs ;  Fr.  petituire;  Ital.  dcSp.peft- 
Joriu.]  Petitioning;  Ix-gging;  supplicating. 


"Inspecting  its  petrifaction*  and   iU   mineral   fount- 
ains."— Kusttice:  Italy,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

til.  /''ff- .'  Tho  state  of  being  morally  petrified 
or  paralyzed,  as  by  fear,  astonishment,  Ac. 
petltory-actlons, «.  ///. 
Scof«  /. 
to  be 
right< 

grant. T  has  iWoiiie  bound  to  pay,  or  to  perform,  convVrtiug"oVgauic"substance"'iuto"  btoue';"petrify 

Are  petitttry-actiuns.  ion. 

pit  I-v8r'-I-»,  t.      [Named    by   Linniens    after       2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  petrifaction. 
J.  Potiver,  F.  R.  S..  a  London  aiM,tliecary.j  ••  I  ti.-  lapldescencies  and  petrtfacttve  mutations  of  hard 


taining  to  or  consisting  of 

petro-occlpital,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  occipital  bone,  and 
to  tho  petrous  portion  of  ttie  temporal  bone.  There 

is  a  /•!  '>•<'-'"  r,/, /f ni  suture. 

PS  tr6-brfl   |1  a,n,   «.     [From  Petrobu»iv»,  the 


i 


Botany:   The   typical  genus  (.f  tlic   I'ctiveriaccsB  bodies."— Browne:   Vutaar  Errors,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  III!, 
q.  v.).   "Known  specii-s  four,  from  tropical  America.        nSt    rl  ri  a  MA     mil     I 

n  Brazil   1'etireria  allinc,;i,  tho  (ininea-wiwl,  is  ,.  P* Vi       .  i ~*         '  .  Ti'  i 

mt  into  warm  baths  to  bo  used  in  paralyM.-.  Capable  of  being  petrified. 


pit-l-vgr  I-a  -eg  a,  «.  /,;.  [Modern  Latin  peti 
•en'(u) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -acece.] 

Hot.:  Potiveriads  (q.  v.) ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
•ous  Exogens, alliance napiudales.  Under shrnli-  ur 
herbs,  with  an  alliaceous  odor;  leaves  alternate, 
entire,  stipulate,  sometimes  dotted;  sepals  several ; 
•corolla  none;  stamens  aither  indefinite,  or  a-<  ninny 
•aa  in  the  sepals;  ovary  superior,  one  cell.-.l,  with 
•one  erect  ovule;  fruit  indelii-rent.  dry,  winirle--, 
or  samaroid.  Tropical  American  plants.  Known 
.genera  three,  species  ten.  ( I.imltry.) 


-.-^-•y  popu .  --  - 

attributed  to  him  by  Peter,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  win,  in 
1141  wrote  to  confute  him,  were  that  peraons  Bhonld 
not  bo  baptized  till  they  reached  years  of  discre- 
tion; that  there  should  bo  no  churches  built,  and 
that  thoso  already  erected  should  bo  pulled  down: 
nrtr'fu"    <thl    1    thatcrosses  should  be  abolished:  that  the  sacred 
"'J    elements  in  the  communion  aro  only  signs  of  the 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  tho  oblations, 
'  good  offices  of  the  living  do  not  profit 
is  regarded  with  much  respect  by 
3,  who  claim  him  as  a  reformer 

Death  with  hi.  mace  petrlfic,  cold  and  dry,  %+•">  ' '!« tKcft°1rmna,t}°^    His  '°U»wer8  Continued 

A*  with  a  trident  smote."  tul  tue  sixteenth  century. 

Milton.-  r.  L..  x.  294.  pit  r6  fin    cla,  ».    [Pref.  petrv,  and  Gr.  kiny 

pi-trlf    1-cite.  r.  t.    [PETRIFICATIOH.]    To  pet-  kl»t= a  water-ouzel.) 

rifj  ;  to  run  vert  into  stone.  iiriiilh.:  According  to  Vigors,  agenus  of  Tnnlinn*. 

"Though  our  hearts  petrlficated  were.  Bill  in.  .derate,   with   tip  curved;    point-    ..f   \vinc~ 

Vet  causedst  thou  thy  law  be  graven  there."  pr...luce.l   beyoml  half  of  the  tall.     It  contains  the 

J.  Hall:  Potms  (ed.  1646),  p.  96.  Rock-thrushes  found  in  India  and  elsewhere. 


leu-  body  and  bl<x>d  of 

pi  trlf '-1C,  a.    [Fr.  pttrifiqur;  Ital.  &  Sp.petrif-  prayers,  and  good  o 

ico.]    Having  the  power  or  quality  of  petrifying;  the  dead.     Peter  is 

having  power  to  petrif)  ;  petrifactivo.  --..in.-   Protestants, 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk, 


whit,     All,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    n«r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
wnd,     E6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     car,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


sir, 

=  «; 


marine;    g6,     pot, 
ey  -a.      qu  =  kw. 


petrodrome 

pet  ro  drome,  ^.  [PETRODROMUS.] 
Zool.:  A  jumping-shrew  from  Mozambique.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  lives  MMHUIU  tho  rocks,  thus  dif- 
fering from  other  members  of  the  family.  It  is 
insectivorous,  and  soon  becomes  familiar  in  cap- 
tivity. 

pS-trSd  -r6-mus,  a.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Greek 
drnnio8—&  race,  running.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Macroscelididee  (q.  v.),  witha 
single  species,  Petrodromus  tetrodactylus.  It  is 
larger  than  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  has  only  four 
toes  on  each  hind  foot.  [PETRODROME.] 

pSt  -r&  dug,  s.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Greek  <xiou«=a 
tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cestraphori,  with  one  spe- 
cies from  the  Derbyshire  Coal-measures. 

pSt  r6  ga  -IS, «.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Greek  gaie= 
a  weasel.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Macropodidw,  in  some  classifi- 
cations considered  as  a  sub-genus  of  Macropus 
(q.  v.).  Petrogale  penicillata  is  the  Brush-tailed, 
and  P.  xanthoput,  the  Yellow-footed  Rock  Kan- 
garoo. 

pSt-rft-glfph -1C,  a.  [Eng.  petroalyph(y) :  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  petroglyiuiy. 

PS  tr5g  ly-ph-f ,  i,  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr-pli/pM 
=  to  carve.]  The  art  or  operation  of  carving  in- 
scriptions and  figures  on  rocks  or  stones. 

pS-trog  -ra.  phSr,  ».  [Enn.petrogr<iph(y) :  -er.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  petrography ;  a 
petrologist. 

peVrO  graph  Ic,pSt-r6-griph-Ic-».l,  a.  [Eng. 
petroyrdph(y) ;  -ic,  -i'ca/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
petrography. 

pe-trog'-ra-phy1, «.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr.  graphs 
—to  write.] 

1.  Tho  art  of  writing  on  stone. 

2.  The  study  of  rocks ;  a  scientific  description  of 
or  treatise  on  rocks ;  that  branch  of  geology  whifli 
deals  with  the  constitution  of  rocks ;  petrology. 

"Anotherpoint  of  novelty  in  this  text-book  is  the  prom- 
inent place  assigned  to  microscopic  petrography." — 
Alhtnaum,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

p8t'-r8l, «.    [PETROLEUM.] 

Chem.:  CgHin.  A  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  tho 
petroleum  of  Sehndo,  near  Hanover.  It  lias  not 
yet  been  isolated,  being  always  found  mixed  with 
olefines  and  homologues  of  marsh-gas,  but  by  treat- 
ment with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  compound, 
trinitro-petrol,  C8H7(NO2)3. 

pSt  -rft-lene,  «.  [Eng.  petrol(eum) ;  suff.  -ene 
(Min.).] 

M i a. :  An  oil  obtained  by  Bousaiugault  from  as- 
phalt, and  announced  by  him  as  tpo  liquid  con- 
stituent of  all  asphalt.  He  assigned  it  the  formula 
('mills.  Subsequent  investigation  tends  to  show 
that  this  is  a  mixture  of  oils. 

pS  tr6-le-um, «.  [Lat.pe/ra=a  rock,  and  oleum 
=oil.] 

Chem. :  Earth  oil,  naphtha,  mineral  oil,  paraffin 
oil.  A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  inflammable 
liquids  found  naturally  in  many  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  formed  by  tho  gradual  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter  beneath  tho  surface.  These  liquids 
vary  in  color  from  a  faint  yellow  to  a  brownish- 
black,  and  in  consistence  from  a  thin  transparent 
oil  to  a  fluid  as  thick  as  treacle,  and  their  specific 
gravities  range  from  '7-1*1.  They  are  mot  with  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  but  occur  in  abundance 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts  of  tho  United 
States,  and  in  Canada.  Pelouze  and  Pohours  have 
shown  that  these  oils  consist  mainly  of  homologues 
of  marsh-gas,  and  they  were  able  to  isolate  by 
fractional  distillation  twelve  members  of  the  series 
[PARAFFIN,  1  (2)],  gaseous,  liquid,  and  semi-solid. 
A  light  petroleum  oil  is  used  all  over  the  world  for 
illuminating  purposes,  and  a  heavy  oil  for  lubricat- 
ing machinery. 

petroleum-benzin,  n. 

Chem.:  The  portion  of  petroleum  which  distills 
over  at  from  70-120'.  It  lias  a  specific  gravity  of 
•680--700,  and  a  boiling-point  of  60-80°.  It  dissolves 
oils,  fats,  caoutchouc,  and  turpentine,  and  has  boon 
used  for  skin  diseases,  gastric  pains,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  lacquers  and  varnishes. 

petroleum-burner,  s.  A  burner  contrived  to 
vaporize  and  consume  liquid  petroleum  fed  to  it 
by  a  reservoir 

petroleum- ether, «. 

Chem. :  That  portion  of  native  petroleum  which 
distills  over  at  45-60°.  It  is  a  clear  colorless  oil,  hav- 
ing a  faint  odor  of  petroleum,  a  specific  gravity  of 
't>65,  and  boiling  between  50°  and  60°.  It  is  very 
inflammable,  and  has  been*  used  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism,  and  as  an  antesthetic. 
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petroleum-furnace,  ».  A  steam-boiler  furnace 
constructed  for  burning  jets  of  petroleum, or  a 
spray  of  petroleum  mixed  with  a  proportioned 
stream  of  air,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  steam 
jet. 

petroleum-spirit,  .-. 

Chem.:  The  portion  of  petroleum  which  distills 
over  between  120  and  170'.  Specific  gravity,  '740to 
•745.  It  docs  not  dissolve  resin,  and  is  used  for 
diluting  linseed  oil  varnishes,  and  for  cleaning 
printers'  type. 

petroleum-spring, ». 

Qeol.:  A  spring  consisting  of,  or  largely  impreg- 
nated with,  petroleum.  They  are  often  found  in 
connection  with  mud  volcanoes. 

petroleum-still,  a.  \  still  for  separating  the 
hydrocarbon  products  from  crude  petroleum,  4c., 
in  the  order  or  their  volatility. 

petroleum-tester,  s.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  inflammability  of  illuminating  oils,  or 
of  inflammable  matter  in  compound  liquids,  by 
means  of  a  thermometer  and  a  flame,  tho  thermom- 
eter boing  applied  to  tho  liquid  while  the  heat  is 
imparted  to  the  latter,  and  tho  vapor  generated  by 
tho  heat  being  directed  to  tho  flame,  so  as  to  take 
fire  when  tho  heat  rises  to  the  point  at  which  tho 
liquid  gives  off  explosive  vapors. 

pSt  r&  leuse,  *.  JTr.]  A  female  incendiary, 
especially  one  belonging  to  tho  communist  party  in 
Paris  in  1870;  so  called  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  fires  were  started  by  casting  a  bomb  filled  with 
petroleum. 

"The communist,  the  pftntlftt&i.  nnd  the  free  colonist 
smoked  friendly  cigarettes  togetlter."— Fiettl,  .Jan.  2, 1886. 

pet  r6  IHh  -6  Ide , «.  [Pref .  petro-,  and Gr.  lithos 
=  a  stone;  suff.  -ide  (j/m.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  PORCELAIN-SPAR  (q.  v.). 

*p8t'-r6-llze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  petrol(eum)  .'  •'21'.'}  To 
burn  or  set  fire  to  with  petroleum. 

p6t-r6-l5g  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  petrolog(y);  -icaJ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  petrology. 

"The  valne  of  the  inHtrument  as  nn  auxiliary  to  prtro- 
logicul  work  is  beyond  question. "— .4 themrtim,  Oct.  2fi,  1H82. 

pS-tr6l .'-o-glst,  x.  I  Eng.  petrnloti(ij) , ;-««/.]  One 
WOO  studies  or  is  versed  in  petrology. 

pS  tr6T  6-gyS  ».  [Gr.  petros=&  stone,  a  rock ; 
suff.  -oltMjy.] 

Xat.  Science :  The  study  of  the  mineralogical  nnd 
chemical  composition  of  rocks;  including  the 
various  changes  they  have  undergone  through  phys- 
ical and  chemical  agencies,  either  combined  or  sep- 
arate. Macroscopic  and  microscopic  examination, 
together  with  chemical  analysis,  are  the  methods 
pursued.  If  the  rock  is  of  sufficiently  coarse  texture, 
an  examination  by  an  ordinary  lens  suffices,  but 
in  rocks  of  fine  grain  a  thin  section  is  prepared, 
and,  under  the  microscope,  tho  individual  mineral 
constituents  are  recognized  by  their  specific  struct- 
ural and  optical  characters.  The  chemical  analy- 
sis is  performed  either  on  the  rock  as  a  whole,  or 
the  mass  is  pulverized,  and  the  mineral  species  of 
which  it  consists  separated  by  certain  fluid  chem- 
ical compounds  of  known  density,  and  tho  products 
of  this  separation  separately  analyzed. 

_  "He  has  included  in  his  textbook  an  excellent  out- 
line of  the  present  state  of  microscopic  pftrvlvyil-" — 
Atkcntrnm,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

pet  r&  mas  t6ld,  a.  [English  petrous,  and  tntis- 
toul.] 

Anal.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ma.-toid  and  to  the 
petrous  bone. 

pSt  r6  mfe,  s.  [Prcf.  petro-,  and  Gr.  my«=n 
mouse.] 

ZoOl.:  Rock-rat;  a  genus  of  Octodontintp,  or,  in 
some  classifications,  of  Kcliimyidfe.  There  is  but 
one  species,  Petromys  typicus,  from  South  Africa. 

pet-rft  my  z5n,  s.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr.  myzo= 
to  suck.] 

Ichthy. :  Lamprey ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Petromyzontidw.  Dorsal  fins  two,  the  posterior 
continuous  with  the  caudal;  lingual  teeth  serrated. 
Tho  genus  is  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

p6t-r6-my-z5n  -tl-d»,  mbst.  pi.  [Modern  Latin 
petromuzon,  g<*nit.  petromyzontid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  surf,  -irfoe.] 

IcMht/.:  Lampreys;  a  family  of  Cyclostomata. 
Body  eel-shaped,  naked ;  subject  to  a  metamorpho- 
sis; in  the  perfect  stage,  with  a  suctorial  mouth 
armed  with  teeth.  Eyes  present  in  mature  ani- 
mals. External  nasal  apertures  in  middle  of 
upper  side  of  head.  Larva"  without  teeth  and  witli 
a  single  continuous  vertical  fin.  Genera :  Petromy- 
zon,  Ichthyomyzon,  Mordacia,  and  Geotria.  Hab- 
itat, the  rivers  and  coasts  of  temperate  regions. 
They  feed  on  other  fishes,  to  which  they  attach 
themselves  by  suction,  scraping  off  the  flesh  with 
their  teeth. 


petticoat 


Pctronel. 


•pet  -r6-nel,  *pet-r6-nell,  »pet-rl-p-nel,  sub*. 
[O.  Fr.pefrina/,  from  Sp.  petrt'na=a  girdle,  a  belt, 
irom  Lat.  pectus 
(genit,  pectoris)  = 
a  breast.]  [Poi- 
1 1.- 1  i.-1  A  small 
carbine  or  horse- 
man's pistol.  So 
called  from  being 
fired  with  the 
stock  against  the 
breast. 

'"Twasthenltlred 
my  petrvnet." 

Scott:  Roktbv,  1. 19. 

j>i-tr6'-nl-i,  «. 
[Fein,  of  Lat.  pefront'us=of  or  belonging  to  a  rock 
or  mountain.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-genus  of  Passer.  It  contains  the 
Sparrow  of  Palestine,  Petronia  (Patter)  brachy- 
dactijlus.  (Darwin.) 

p6-tr8ph  -I-l»,  «.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr.  philot= 
a  friend. ) 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Proteidse.  The  dried  flowers  of 
Petrophila  orevifolia  treated  with  hot  water,  im- 
part to  it  a  brilliant  yellow  color,  which  Lindloy 
thinks  might  be  used  as  a  d$o. 

pet  r6  phM6~l  -des,  «.  [Mod.Lat.p^ropM((n), 
and  Gr.  <>iVlofi=form.J 

Palacobot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits  resembling 
Petrophila.  It  was  described  by  Bowerbnnk,  from 
the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey.  He  named  nnd  fig- 
ured seven  species,  or,  at  least,  forms. 

pe  tros  al,  «.  [Lat.pe/r<M(tw)=rocky;  English 
suff.  -a/.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone.  There  are  potrogtil  nerves  and 
sinuses. 

pSt  r6  SClr  -t6f ,  s.  [Prof,  petro-,  and  Gr.  skirtnn 
=  to  leap.] 

Ichthu. :  A  genus  of  Blenniida*.  with  thirty  species 
of  small  size,  from  the  tropical  Indo-Pacific.  Body 
moderately  elongate,  naked;  a  single  dorsal  fin; 
yentrals  of  two  or  three  rays ;  a  single  series  of 
immovable  teeth  in  the  jaws,  with  n  strong  curved 
canine  behind,  stronger  in  lower  than  in  upper  jaw. 
Tentacles  sometimes  present;  gill-opening  reduced 
to  a  small  fissure  above  root  of  pectoral. 

pSt-ro-sS-H  num,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  pctrntcti- 
noH  =  rock-pnrsley ;  formerly  a  genus  of  UmbelTi- 
fors.] 

Hot. :  A  section  or  sub-genus  of  Carnm,  contain- 
ing two  common  species,  Caruni  senetum,  and  17. 
petroselinum  (garden  parsley),  the  latter  the  typical 
one.  [PARSLEY.] 

peVr6-SI-der  -Ite,  ».  [Pref.  petro-,  and  English 
sidcrite.] 

Min.:  A  granular  mixture  of  magnetic  iron  or 
ilmenito  with  felspar.  Found  in  StrOmoe,  Faroe 
Islands. 

pgt  r6-8l -ISx,  «.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Lat.  rilex= 
a  flint-stone.  ] 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  FELSTONE  (q.  v.). 

pSt-ro-sl  11  ceous  (CO  as  ah),  a.  [Prof,  petro-, 
and  Eng.  siliceous  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  petrosilcx. 

pet  r6  sphS-nfild  -&1,  a.  [Prof,  petro-,  and  Eng. 
sphenoidfil.] 

Anat.:  Or  or  belonging  to  the  sphenoid  and  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  There  is  a 
petrosphenoidal  suture. 

pe  trOUS,  a.  [Latin  pcfrosii*,  from  petru4=n 
stone.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Like  stone:  stony,  rocky. 

2.  Anat. :  Hard  as  a  rock.  There  is  a  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone. 

pet  tab,  a.  [Hind,  peth.]  The  suburb  of  a  for- 
tified town  ;  the  portion  of  a  town  outside  a  fort ;  a 
market  town. 

*pStt  -c6f,  subgt.  [Eng.  petty;  second  element 
doubtful.] 

Bot. :  According  to  Johnson,  Gnaphalium  minus 
(not  a  Linnoau  name),  but  perhaps  Filago  minima. 

pet  -t£d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PET,  ».] 

pet'  tl-chaps,  «.    [Eng. petty,  and  chaps  (q.  v.).] 

Omitlt. :  Xylria  hortensis,  the  Garden  Warbler. 

•f  The  Pettichaps  of  White  is  not  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  is  either  .Sylvia  rufa  or  ,S.  trochitvs. 
Wood  distinguishes  .9.  hortenttis  as  the  Greater,  and 
N.  ni/a  as  the  Lesser  Pettichaps. 

pgt  -tl-coat,  «.    [Eng.  petty,  and  eoaf.] 

1.  A  loose  undergarment  worn  by  females,  fast- 
ened round  tho  waist,  and  covering  the  lower  part. 
of  the  body. 

"Artiste  and  actors  represented  Bruce  and  Douglas  in 
•triped  pe(«coa(»."—  3laca«la\/.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiC 

2.  A  woman.  , 
"There's  a  petticoat  will  prove  to  be  the  cans*  of  this." 

—  Hinrlrii  Smart:  Struck  Down,  ch.  xi. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slia,n.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon.      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sions  •-  sbus.     -ble,     -die.     ic.  =  bel.     deL 


petticoat-affair 


•petticoat-affair,  ».    An  affair  of  gallantry. 

"Tanas  may  know  more  than  both  of  am 
For 'Us  torn*  petticoat-affair." 

ttryden:  Amphitryon,  L  L 

petticoat-government,  subst.  Female  rule  cr 
(government. 

petticoat-pipe, «. 

sttniii  KIUJ.:  A  pipe  in  the  chimney  of  a  locomo- 
tive, which  comes  down  over  the  exhaust  nozzle, 
and  conducts  the  escaping  steam  and  the  smoke 
and  .-park*  which  follow  the  induced  current  into 
the  arrester. 

*p8t  -U-f5g,  v.  t.  [Eng.  petty,  and  Prov.  Eng. 
_ftig  —  t<t  hunt  ma  servile  manner,  to  flatter  for  gain, 
from  O.  Dut.  fnrki-r  a  monopolist.]  To  act  as  a 
pettifogger;  to  do  business  in  a  petty  manner. 

"Ha  taken  no  money,  but  pettifogs  gratis."— Butler: 
<niaraeters. 

pSt -tl-f  5g  ggr,  «.  [English  pettifog;  -er.}  A 
petty,  second-rate  attorney  or  lawyer. 

"A.  pettifogger  ruaneo.  Alexander  Fitton.  who  had  been 
detected  in  forgery."— Xacaulay:  Hist.  KIXJ.,  ch.  xii. 

pit •-tl-f8g-g8r-f,  «.  [English  pettifogger;  -».] 
Tne  practices  or  arts  of  a  pettifogger;  petty  tricks 
or  quibbles. 

The  last  and  lowest  sort  of  their  arguments,  and  such 
ettifoggery."— Milton:  To  Remove  Hirelings. 


pSt  -M-f5g-glng,  my.  [English  pettifog;  -ing.] 
Petty,  mean,  paltry,  quibbling. 

"The  gigantic  task  imposed  upon  the  Board  has  been 
•discharged  in  no  pettifogging  parochial  spirit." — London 
Jtaily  Telegraph. 

p8t  tl  f  8g'-n-H%e,  v.  i.  [PETTIFOG.]  Toactas 
a  pettifogger;  to  use  petty  and  contemptible  tricks 
or  quibbles.  (De  Quincey.) 

p8t  «-f5g  -n-lll-gr,  «.  [English  pettifogulizM ; 
-er.]  A  pettifogger.  (De  Quincey.) 

tp8t   tl  gre8,  p8t-tl-grue,  «.    [Mid.Eng.pety- 
frtice  =  a  pedigree  (7).] 
Bot. :  Ruscus  aculeutus. 

•pet- tl  grew,  t.    [PEDIGREE.] 

p8t-tl  iy.  adf.  [Eng.  petty;  -ly.]  In  a  petty 
manner. 

p8t -tl-n8ss,  ».  [Eng.  petty, --nest.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  petty ;  littleness,  smallness,  mean- 
ness. 

"A  scornful  pettiness  that  made  him  'hard  to  help."' — 
ScrHmer"!  magazine,  May.  1880,  p.  110. 

pSt-tlsh,  *p8f-Ish,  11.  [Eng.  pet;  -ish.]  Pro- 
ceeding from  or  characterized  by  pottishuess, 
peevish,  fretfnl;  inclined  to  ill-temper. 

"Poverty  brought  on  &  pettish  mood." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

p8t -tlsh-lj1,  adf.  [English  pettish;  -ly.~\  In  a 
pettish  manner;  peevishly,  fretfully. 

"  Poorly,  and  pettishly,  ridiculously 
To  fling  away  your  fortune." 

11,:,:',,,,.  rf-  Flet.:  Hail  Lover,  Ui.  t 

p8t  -tlsh  nSss,  «.  [English  pettMi ;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  itate  of  being  pettish ;  peevishness,  fret- 
fulness. 

"How  must  this  needs  irritate  a  munificent  God  to  see 
his  bounty  contemned  out  of  childish  petttshness." — Bp. 
Hall:  OfContentatlon,  8  14. 

p8t  -tl-toes.,  ».  pi.  [Eng.  inttii.  and  toes.]  The 
feet  of  a  sucking  pig ;  applied  to  the  human  feet  in 
ridicule  or  contempt. 

"He  wonld  not  stir  bis  pettitoes."— Shakesp.:  Winter's. 
Tale,  Iv.  8. 

p8tt  ko  ite,  tubst.  [After  Bergrath  von  Pettko : 
sun.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Miner.:  An  isometric  mineral,  found  chiefly  in 
small  cubes,  sometimes  with  planes  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron.  Hardness,  2'5;  luster,  bright,  di- 
minishing on  exposure ;  color,  black  ;  streak,  green- 
ish ;  tnste,  sweetish.  Analysis  yielded:  Sulphuric 
acid.  4.V:ti;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  44'92;  protoxide  of 
iron.  li-iVi:  water,  r.M  --'."vll.  Found  at  Kremnitz, 
Hungary. 

P8t  -tie,  ».  t.  [Eng.  pet;  frequent,  suff.  -If.]  To 
indulge;  to  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  coddle. 

p8t  -tie, «.    [  PADDLE  (2) , «.] 

p8t   to,  >.    [Ital., from  Lat. pectu*.]    Thebreast. 

IF  (1)  Jnpetto:  In  the  breast  or  heart;  hence,  in 
secrecy,  in  reserve. 

"  Whatever  else  they  might  hold  undeclared  In  petto." 
—North:  teamen,  p.  001. 

(2)  Cardinal  in  petto: 

Kcclei.:   A  cardinal  created   by  the   Pope,   but 
whose  creation  is  not  yet  proclaimed. 
•p8t-trel, «.    [PoiTaEL.] 

p8t-t£.  a.  At.  [Kr.  petit,  a  word  of  donbtful 
origin  ;  \\  el.  pitio;  O.  Ital.  pitetto,  petitto.] 
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A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Small,    trifling,  insignificant,  little,  unimpor- 
tant. 

"Petty  rills  cover  their  broad  channels."— Eustace: 
Italy,  vol.  it.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Having  little  power,  influence,  or  possessions ; 
unimportant ;  inferior. 

"There  was  terror  and  agitation  in  the  caitles  of  twenty 
petty  kings."— Mamulay:  Hint.  Kng. ,ch.  xiii. 

*B.  An  svoft. :  A  scholar  low  in  a  school ;  a  young 
scholar. 

"A  schoolmaster  that  taught  pett'es."—Uacket:  Life  ,<f 
Williams,  I.  87. 

petty-cash,  «.  Money  expended  or  received  in 
small  items. 

Petty-cash  book:  A  book  in  which  small  pay- 
ments and  receipts  are  entered. 

petty-Officer,  ».  An  officer  in  the  navy  corre- 
sponding to  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army. 

petty-rice, «. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  guinea,  largely  cultivated  on 
the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  Andes  for  its  seeds,  which, 
after  being  boiled,  are  used  for  making  gruel 
or  broth. 

petty-whin,  s. 

Bot.:  Genitta  anglica.    [GENISTA.] 

p8t  -ty'-c.hapg,  «.    [PETTICHAPS.] 

pSt  u-lance,  p8t-u-lan-$y,».  [Fr.  petulance, 
from  Lat.  petulantia,  from  pe/ujan»=forward,pert, 
petulant  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  petulancia;  Ital.  petulanza.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  petulant;  peevish- 
ness, pettUhneas,  fretfuluess. 

"Vice,  indolence,  faction,  and  fashion  produce  minute 
philosophers,  itndmereprfK/aiirp  not  a  few" — Bp  Berke- 
ley: AlelphriM.  dial,  vii.,  681. 

pet  u  lant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L,at.  petulans,  pr.par. 
of  'petulo,  a  iliinin.  of  peto=to  seek;  Ital.  4  So. 
petulante.]  Characterized  by  petulance,  peevish- 
ness, or  pettishness;  perverse,  pettish,  saucy,  for- 
ward, capricious. 

"Restraining  his  bitter  and  petulant  tongue."— Macau- 
lay  Hist.  E,,g..  ch.  xix. 

P8t  -U-lant-ly1 ,  »p8t  -U-lent-iy.adf.  [Eng.pet- 
ulant;  -ly.]  In  a  petulant  manner;  with  petu- 
lance ;  peevishly,  pettishly. 

"He  no  lempetalantlt  than  profanely  apply'd  to  him- 
self that  text  of  the  holy  prophet." — llotr.ll  Letters,  bk. 
iii.,  let.  3. 

*p8-tiU  -9!  ty5,  «.  [PETtTLCous.]  Wantonness; 
friskiness. 

*p6-tul  -COfis,  a.  [Lat.  petulcus= butting  with 
the  horns.]  Wanton,  frisking,  gamboling. 

"The  Pope  whistles  his  petulcous  rams  into  order." — 
Cane:  Fiat  Lux,  p.  151. 

*P6  tun,  mbst.  (Brazil.  =  tobacco.]  [PETUNIA.] 
Tobacco.  (Taylor:  The  Waterpoet.) 

p8  tu  -nl-a,  ».    [Latinized  from  petun  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.  <t  Hort. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Petuniete 
(q.  v.).    They  are solanaceons  plants,  with  viscous 
leaves,  and  white,  violet,  or  purple  flowers,  culti- 
vated in  gardens. 

p8-tu-nI-8  -»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  peJimi(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e(f.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Sol  nil  ace* ,  or  if  that  order  be 
divided,  as  it  is  by  Myers  into  two,  then  of  Atropa- 
ce«?. 

pe  tun   tze,  ».    [From  the  Chinese,  Peh-tun-tsz.] 
Min.:  A  rock  consisting  largely  of  quartz,  with 

some  felspar,  used  in  China  for  mixing  with  kaolin 

in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
p8t'-WD9d,  «.    [Eng.  pet,  and  wood.] 
Bot. :  Berrya  mollis,  one  of  the  Tiliaceee. 
Pet  worth,  t.  &  a.  (See  def.) 
'."»;. :  A  market-town  and  parish  in  the  county 

of  Sussex,  England,  thirteen   miles  northeast  of 

Chichester. 

Petworth-marble,  >. 

Petrol,  (t  Comm.:  A  marble  of  Wealden  age, 
occurring  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
Weald  Clay.  It  is  used  for  architectural  decora- 
tion, especially  of  churches.  Called  also  Sussex 
marble,  Paludina  marble,  and  Palndina  limestone. 

p8t»  Ite,  «.  [After  the  German  chemist,  Petz; 
suff.  -ite  (.Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  which  is  referable  to  the  species 
Hi--  iie  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  silver  is  replaced  in 
varying  amounts  by  gold.  Stated  by  Schrauf  and 
others  from  measurements  of  good  crystals  to  be 
isometric  in  crystallization,  though  regarded  by 
Bocko  as  triclinic.  Found  in  several  localities,  but 
lately  in  good  crystals  at  Botes,  Transylvania. 

pett    Q*,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ;«'utr- the  fir.] 

Palceobot. :  A  fo-t.il  coniferous  tree  described  by 
witham.  Ethcridge  enumerates  one  species  from 
Carboniferous,  one  from  Jurassic,  and  one  from 
Eocene  strata. 


pewterer 

peu  ce  dan  I-dse,  >.  pi.  [Lat.  peucedan(um) , 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Umbellifors. 

pen  ;6 -da  nln,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  peucedan(um) ; 
-in  (CAem.).]  [IiiPEBATORIN.] 

peu  ce  dg.  num,  0.  [Lat.  peucedanum,  peuce- 
dantts;  Gr.  peukedanon,  peukedunoa=tlio  hog's  fen- 
nel.) 

Hot. :  Hog's  Fennel,  the  typical  genus  of  Peuce- 
danidff*.  Umbels  compound  ;  flowers  white  or  pink  ; 
petals  obovato  or  obcordate,  with  an  inllrxod  puiut. 
Fruit  flat,  with  a  brown,  thin  border  with  five  ribs, 
the  two  lateral  ones  obsolete,  with  one  to  three  in 
each  interstice.  Found  in  tropical  and  temperate 
regions.  Known  species  a  hundred. 

peu-$yi,  «.    [Gr.  peuki= the  fir ;-]/(.]    [TEBEBI- 

LENE.J 

peur  ml  can,  «.    [PEMMICAN.] 

peu  tin  £e'r  -I-an,  adj.  [See  def.]  An  epithet 
applied  to  a  parchment  map  or  table  of  the  roads 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  found  in  a  library 
at  Speyer  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  made  known 
by  Conrad  Peutinger,  of  Augsburg.  It  was  con- 
structed in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevorus,  about 

pew.  *pewe,  «pue,  *puwe, ».  [O.  Fr.  pui,  puue 
=  an  elevated  place,  a  gallery  set  on  the  outside 
with  rails  toloan on,  from  Lat.  »oJm«i=an  elevated 
place,  a  balcony,  espec.  the  balcony  next  the  arena, 
whore  the  emperor  and  other  distinguished  persons 
sat;  fromGr.  podion=a  little  foot,  from  potts  (genit. 
;>od(M)=a  foot;  Dut.  puye;  Ital.  ponni'o=a  hillock; 
Sp  poyo=a  stone  bench  near  a  door/] 

1.  A  fixed  seat  in  a  church,  inclosed  and  separated 
from  those  adjoining  by  partitions.  Pews,  origi- 
nally square,  arc  now  generally  long  and  narrow,  to 
seat  several  persons. 

"  /Vtrff  in  the  church  may  descend  by  custom  immemo- 
rial (without  any  ecclesiastical  concurrence),  from  the 
luicMtorto  the  heir."— ltl*u-k*l<:ue .  Commentaries,  bk.  iii., 

3K.  at. 

•2.  A  wooden  erection,  in  the  shnpe  of  a  square 
or  parallelogram,  used  by  lawyers,  money-lenders, 
&c. ;  a  bench. 

"From  the  peves  of  most  wicked  judges."— Ola  Flay  of 
Tinmn,  p.  12. 

•3.  A  box  in  a  theater. 

"  My  wife  sat  in  my  Lady  Foi'«  p«c  with  her."—  Pepyt: 
Diary,  Feb.  16,  1668-9. 

•4.  A  pen,  a  shcepfold. 

"As  the  sheep  in  their  pews  at  Smithfleld."— Hilton: 
Mritns  to  remvve  Hirelings. 

To  get  into  the  tcrong  pew:  To  bo  out  of  place; 
usually  in  a  jocular  sense  applied  to  people  who 
have  a  desire  to  shine  socially  and  have  not  the 
education  or  ability  to  do  so. 

pew-opener,  8.  An  usher  in  a  church,  whose 
duty  is  to  open  the  pews  for  the  congregation. 
(£>'»•) 

pew,  r.  t.    [PEW,*.]    To  furnish  with  pews. 

pS  -w8t,  s.    [PEWIT.] 

•pew-fSl  -16w,  *pue-fel-low, ».  [Eng.  pew,  and 
/e/(oM\]  One  who  sits  in  the  same  pew  in  church ; 
hence,  a  companion,  an  associate. 

"And  makes  her  pevfellow  with  others  moan ! " 

Shakesp.:  Klohnrd  III.,  Iv.  4. 

p« -wit,  pe  -w8t,  pee"-wlt,  ».  [From  the  cry  of 
tliu  bird.] 

1.  The  lapwing. 

2.  The  laughing  gull  or  mire-crow, 
pewit-gull,  «.   The  same  as  PEWIT,  «.,  2. 

pew  -tSr,  *pew-tlr,  *pew-tyr,  *.  4  a.  [O.  Fr. 
peutre,  peautre,  piautre;  Ital.  peltro;  Sp.  neHre.] 
[SPELTER.] 

A.  As  substantire : 

1.  Metall.:  The  finer  pewter  is  an  alloy  of  twelve 
parts  tin,  one  part  antimony,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  copper;  the  coarser,  of  eighty  parts  tin  and  twenty 
of  lead.    The  same  ingredients  as  t  ho  liner  pewter, 
but  in  different  proportions  (nine  of  tin  to  one  of 
antimony)  contstitute  Britannia  metal. 

2.  A  polishing   material  used  by  marble-workers 
and  derived  from  the  calcination  of  tin. 

:i.  A  pewter  tankard  ;  as,  (jive  it  to  me  in  npeioter. 

4.  Vessels  or  utensils  made  of  pewter,  as  plates, 
boor-pots,  tankards,  £c. 

"rnrtrr  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong  to  house 
Or  housekeeping." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

B.  At  adj. :  Made  of  or  relating  to  pewter. 

"80  I  gaue  him  a  steel  glasae,  two  pewter  spoons,  and  a 
paire  of  veluet  sheathed  kniues." — Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
L  280. 

pew  -tjr  8r,  *.  [Eng.  pewter;  -er.1  A  smith  who 
works  in  pewter ;  one  who  makes  vessels  or  utensils 


of  Dowtor. 
V The 


IVwterers  are  a  London  Company,  incor- 
porated A.  1  >.  147II. 


fit*,    fit,    fare,     amidst,    what,     flu.     father;     w«,    w8t,     he're.     camel,    h?r.    thlre;    pine.    pit.    sire,    sir.     marine;   g6.    p«t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk.     who.     ion;     mute.     cub.     cttre.     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     ».    OB  =  8;     ey  =  a.      QU  =  kw. 


pez  I  zold,  a.  |  Mod.  Lat.  peziza,  and  Or.  eidon 
Torm,  appearance.]  Resembling  a  fungus  of  the 
enus  Peziza  (q.  v.). 


pewterwort 

pew  -ter-w5rt,  8.    [Eng.  pewter,  ami  icort.] 

Hot.:  Kquixttu/n  li'/rtnale. 

pew  t8r  f,  ii.  [Eng. pewter;  -y.]  Belonging  to 
or  resembling  pewter ;  as,  a  pewtery  taste. 

pew  ft  a.  [Eng.  pew;  -y.]  Inclosed  by  fences; 
fenced  m  so  as  to  form  small  fields.  (Sporting 
stung.) 

"Sixty  or  seventy  years  since  the  fencen  were  stronger, 
the  iucfoeures  gumller,  the  country  more  i<-:>"'i,  and  the 
hedges  rougher  and  hairier  than  is  now  the  case."— LOH- 

•   I  /'  nly  Telegraph. 

p8x  -I-tjf,  8,  [Lat.  pexitas,  from  pejiis=woolly, 
pn.p.  pa.  par.  of  pecto=to  comb.]  The  nap  of  cloth. 

Pey-5r,8.    [For  def.  see  compound.] 

Peyer's  glands,  8. pi. 

Anat. :  Aggregate,  small  circular  patches,  sur- 
rounded by  simple  follicles,  with  flattened  villi 
occupying  the  interspace.  They  are  situated  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  and  tiioir  ulceratipu  is 
the  pathognomonic  characteristic  of  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever,  hence  their  importance.  They  were 
discovered  and  described  in  1077,  by  John  Conrad 
Pcyer,  a  Swiss  anatomist. 

*peynt,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PAINT.] 

*pey-trel,  pet-rel,  pet-trel, ».    [POITBEL.] 

P&-Z1  -za,  s.  [Lat.  pezicae,  pezita?  (pi.),  from  Or. 
Ijt-zikes,  pe2pai=mushroom8  without  a  stalk  and 
without  a  root.] 

Bat.:  A  large  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.  The 
species  at  first  appear  as  closed  sacs,  bursting  at 
the  top  and  spreading  out,  resemble  a  cup,  contain- 
ing asci  and  paraphyses.  Many  are  brightly  colored. 
They  are  found  on  dead  wood,  on  the  ground 
among  loaves,  &c. 

P<5z  -I-z6~ld,  a.    |  Mod.  Lat.  peziza,  and  Or.  eidon 
=  form. 
genus  Peziza  (q. 

pezle  mezle,  adv.    [PELL-MELL.] 

pez  6  phaps,  8.  [Or.  pfzc«=on  foot,  walking, 
audp/ittps=a  dove.) 

Ornith.:  Solitaire;  an  extinct  genus  of  Dididee, 
with  a  single  species,  Pezophaps  solitaria,  from  the 
Island  of  Rodriguez.  It  was  described  by  Lequat 
in  17(W  from  personal  observation,  and  probably 
survived  till  1761.  It  was  allied  to  the  Dodo  (q.  v.). 
but  the  nock  and  legs  were  longer,  and  the  bird 
was  more  slightly  built.  They  were  formerly  very 
abundant,  and,  being  excellent  eating,  the  early 
voyagers  destroyed  groat  numbers  of  them.  The 
introduction  of  swine,  which  ran  wild  in  the  forest. 
ami  fed  on  the  eggs  and  the  young  birds,  completed 
their  extermination.  The  Solitaire  was  provision- 
ally described  and  figured  (Prof.  Zool.  Soc.,  1865, 
pp.  199,  200,  pi.  viii.)  as  Diduft  nazaretnts,  and  its 
osteology  is  discussed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tion* for  1869,  pp.  327-62. 

pSz  6-p6  rl  -naa,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lnt.  pezopor(«8)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mop.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidae,  comprehend- 
ing the  True  Parrakeets. 

p8-z8p  -5r-uS,  8.  [Or.  pezoporo8=going  by  land ; 
pezos=on  foot,  and  poro»=a  passage.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pezoporinap 
(q.  v.).  The  upper  mandible  has  the  margin  arched 
and  entire ;  the  lower  is  much  thicker  and  stronger. 
Tail  long,  cuneatod ;  tarsus  lengthened ;  claws  very 
slender.  [PAREAKEET.] 

pfaff-He,  8.    [After  M.  Pfaff ;  suff.  -ite(ltin.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  JAMESONITE  (q.  v.). 

pfahl  ban  ten  (au  as  6u),  s.pl.  [Ger.p/aW=a 
stake,  and  bauttn  =  dwellings,  from  baut'ii  =  to 
build.]  The  name  given  by  German  archaK>logists 
to  lake-dwellings  (q.  v.). 

pfen -nig,  pfSn -nlng,  s.  [Ger.]  A  small  copper 
coin  of  various  values,  current  in  Germany  and  the 
neighboring  States.  The  pfennig  of  the  German 
Empire  is  the  i,',,-,th  part  of  the  mark  (q.  v.). 
[PENNY.] 

pha  ca,  8.  [Gr.  pftafco8=tho  lentil;  phake=its 
fruit.  | 

/.'"/.  •  A  large  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe  Astragalea?.  Now  reduced  to  Astragalus  (q.  v.) 

pha-$Id-I-a'-c8-i,s.pl.  [Mod.Lat.pAacidi(u>»)  ; 
Lat,  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.  Recep- 
tacle coriaceous,  the  disc  ultimately  exposed  by  the 
rupture  of  its  outer  coat. 

pha  eld  -I  tun,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  phaca 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phacidei  (q.v.). 
The  depressed  receptacles  burst  above  by  a  few 
angular  laciniee.  Found  on  living  and  dead  oak- 
leaves,  raspberry-leaves,  &c.  The  commonest  is 
Phacidium  coronatum,  having  a  yellow  disc  sur- 
rounded by  black  teeth. 

phac  -6-chere,  phac  -6-choere,  subst.  [PHACO- 
CHCEEUS.I  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Phacochoe- 
rus  (q.  v.) 
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phac  6  cheer  OB  (car  as  e'r), «.  [Or.  pfcafco»=a 
wart,  mid  choiro*=&  hog.] 

ZoOl.:  Wart-hog;  a  genus  of  Suidae,  distinguished 
by  a  fleshy  wart  under  each  eye,  large,  sharp, 
recurved  canines,  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
last  molars.  There  are  only  two  species:  Phaco- 
cluerus  celiunus  (.Elian's  Wart-hog)  from  the  north, 
and  P.  ofthiopicus  (the  Ethiopian  Wart-hog)  from 
the  south  of  Africa.  Their  food  consists  princi- 
pally Of  in.'!. 

phac -Old,  a.  [Or.  pft«fcos=a  bean,  a  lentil,  and 
eido8=form,  appearance.]  Resembling  a  lentil; 
lenticular. 

phac  -6  lite, «.  [Or.  p/iafco»=a  bean,  ami  litho»— 
stone;  Oer.  phtikolit.\ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  ('habazito  (q.  v.) ,  occurring  in 
lenticular  forms  arising  from  twinning.  First  found 
at  Leipa,  Bohemia. 

phac  -6  nln,  ».  [Or.  phako»=  anything  shaped 
like  a  lentil ;  n  connect.,  and  -in  (Chem,).\ 

Chem.:  An  albumiuous  substance  constituting 
tlio  inner  portion  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eyes 
of  fishes.  (  \\'attt.) 

pha  cop  I-da,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  phacop(t); 
Lnt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Pulceont.:  A  family  of  Trilobites.  Head  well 
developed,  the  globella  broadest  in  front,  with 
throe  lateral  grooves ;  eyes  largo,  and  having  facets ; 
four  instead  of  the  three  normal  pairs  of  grooves; 
body-rings  eleven.  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Devonian 
inclusive. 

phac  dps,  «.  fGr.  phakos,  oiphake,  and  r>pa= 
eye,  face,  countenance.  [PnACA.T 

Palceimt.:  The  single  genus  of  the  Phacopidfe 
(<1.  v.). 

pha  co  scope,  pha  k&  scope,  s.  [Or.  phakos 
anything  lenticular,  and  skopefi=to  look.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  devised  by  Helmholtz  for 
observing  the  reflected  images  seen  in  the  human 
eyewhonit  is  being  accommodated  to  a  nearobjoct. 
It  is  made  by  a  dark  room  with  a  candle  inside  and 
apertures  for  the  observed  and  observing  oyes. 

phae  ac  tin  He,  s.  [Or.  pA<ti<«=dusky  ;  nklii= 
a  ray  (genit.  aktinos),  and  Eng.  pull,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  radiated  masses  in 
Nassau,  Germany.  Hardness,  '1 ;  specific  gravity 
2'997-3'057 ;  color,  grayish-brown.  Analysis  yielded: 
Silica,  3.V5;  alumina,  16'9;  sosquioxide  of  iron,  2.V4  : 
protoxide  of  manganese,  1*4;  magnesia,  .VU;  lime, 
7'2;  water.  8'1=99'8.  Found  in  a  rock  called  Iserite, 
and  is  probably  an  altered  hornblende. 

ph8B-n6-car  -pofis,  adj.  [Greek  phuinumai=to 
appear,  and  /tar/>os= fruit.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  a  fruit  which  has  no  adhesion  witli 
surrounding  parts. 

phse  n6  gam,  s.  [Or.  phaiiu>  =  ii>  show,  and 
aamoi= marriage;  Fr.phenogame.']  A  phanerogam- 
ous plant,  as  opposed  to  a  cryptogam  (q.  v.). 

phse  n&  ga -ml-a,  s.  p/.    [PHANEROGAM!*.] 

phse  no  gam   Ic,  «.    [PH.ENOGAM.] 

Bot.:  Having  visible  sexual  organs.  The  same  as 
PHANEROGAMIC  (q.  v.).  (J.  D.  Hooker, in  Lindley'l 
Veg.  King,  (ed.  3d),  p.  94.) 

phffl-n5g -a-mofis,  a.    [Eng.  phoenogam;  -ous.] 

Dot. :  Having  manifest  flowers ;  phanerogamous. 

phse  nom   e  non,  8.    [ PHENOMENON.] 

phse  6  c^st,  subit.  [Or, phauw=dusky  gray,  and 
Eng.  cyst  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Decaisne  s  name  forCytoblast  (q.  v.). 

phse  6  lee  ma,  g.  [Pref.  pfcceo-.  and  Or.  laimoa 
=  t lie  throat.] 

Ornith.:  Lilac-throats;  a  genus  of  TrochilidaB, 
with  two  species,  Phceolcema  ruoinoides,  from 
Columbia,  and  P.  cequatorialii,  from  Ecuador.  Bill 
straight,  and  longer  than  the  head.  The  metallic 
colors  are  confined  to  the  crown  of  the  head  and  a 
conspicuous  metallic  lilac  spot  on  the  throat. 

phse-6-r8t'-In,  «.  [Or.  pAaios=gray,  and  rhettne 
=resin.] 

Chem. :  CicHgO;.  A  brown  resinous  substance  ex- 
tracted from  rhubarb  root  by  alcohol  of  60-80  per 
cent.  It  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water 
and  ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  the  alkalies, 
and  in  acetic  acid.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it 
melts,  gives  off  a  faint  odor  of  rhubarb,  and  burns 
away  without  leaving  a  trace  of  ash. 

phae  8s  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  phceos(on);  -ic.]  (See 
compound. ) 

phteoslc-acld,  «.    [PH.EOSON.] 

ph»  -6  s8n,  «.    [Or.  p/iai08=gray ;  suff.  -on.] 

Cfam.:  Pheeosic  acid.  A  name  given  to  a  brown 
substance  extracted  from  the  pericarp  of  the  bay- 
berry,  by  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

pha  -e-thftn,  pha   e  ton,  s.    [PHAETON.] 

Ornith.:  Tropic-bird  (q.  v.),  Boatswain-bird;  the 
sole  genus  of  the  family  Phaethontidae  (q.  v.).  Bill 
as  long  as  the  head,  gently  curved  above,  edges 


phalaenopsis 

notched,  nostrils  partly  closed  by  a  membrane ;  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  very  long  and  narrow. 
Throe  species  are  known,  all  from  tropical  seas. 

pha-8-th8n-U-d»,8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phafthon, 
genit.  phaethont(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Mm. J 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Steganopodes  (q.  v.),  with 
the  single  genus  Phaethou  (q.  v.). 

pha  eth  or  -nlB,  s.    [Or.  phafthon,  and  orni«=a 

Ornith,:  Long-tailed  Hermits;  a  genus  of  Tro- 
ehilidif,  with  about  twenty  species  from  tropical 
America.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  strongly 
graduated  tails,  the  middle  feathers  being  the  long- 
est, and  in  most  of  the  species  all  the  tail-feathers 
are  conspicuously  tipped  with  white.  The  male 
and  female  are  alike  in  coloration. 

Pha-8-t6n,  «.  [Fr.  pha6ton=&  phaSton,  from 
Lat.  Phaeton;  Or,  Phaethon  =  son  of  Helios.] 

1.  Or.  Mythol.:  The  son  of  Helios  and  the  ocean 
nymph  Clymene,  who,  having  extracted  an  oath 
from  his  father  that  he  would  grant  him  whatever 
he  asked,  demanded  permission  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  for  one  day.     His  inexperience  would 
have  caused  a  total  conflagration  had  not  Jupiter 
launched  his  thunder,  and  hurled  Phaeton  into  the 
river  Eridanus. 

2.  Vehicle*:  An  open  four-wheeled  carriage,  us- 
ually drawn  by  two  horses. 

3.  Ornith.:  [PBAETHON.] 

*pha  S  t8n'  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phafton;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  like  a  phaeton.  (Lamb.) 

tpha-S-t6  nl -nsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phaeton; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  the  unrestricted  Pelocanid* 
(q.  v.),  co-extensive  with  Phaethoutidap. 

phag  e  de  -na,  phag-S-dse  -na,  s.  [Lat.phage- 
dtxna,  from  (Jr.  phaoidaina,  from  phagein  =  io  oat ; 
Fr.  phagfdene.] 

I.  A  spreading  obstinate  ulcer;  an  ulcer  which 
id  cor 


[Lat. 


eats  and  corrodes  the  neigli boring  parts. 

2.  A  canine  appetite. 

phaA  8-d8n  -Ic,  phag  3  dsen  -Ic,  a.  &  a. 
phageacenicus,  from  Or.  phagedainikos.] 

A.  Asatlj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  phagedona;  of  the 
nature  or  character  of  phagedena;  phagedenous. 

B.  As  subit.:  A  preparation  or  application  which 
causes  the  absorption  or  the  death  and  .sloughing 
of  fungous  flesh. 

«phag-S-d8n  -Ic  al,  *phag-6  dsen  Ic  al,  adj. 
|  Ki'_'.  phagedenic ;  -at.]  The  same  as  PHAGEDENIC 
(q.v.). 

phag-8-de  -nofis,  phag  e  dsen  ous,  a.  [Latin 
pnagetum(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff,  -ous.]  Phagedouic. 

phal-ac  -rl  dse,  «.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  phalacr(us) ; 
La :.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..} 

Kiitom.:  A  family  of  Claviconi  Beetles.  They 
are  short  and  convex,  have  thoir  antonnee  eleven- 
jointed  ;  wing-cases  covering  the  abdomen ;  flve- 
jointed  tarsi,  the  first  three  with  brush-like  palms, 
the  fourth  very  short.  They  fly  well,  and  are  found 
on  flowers. 

•phal  a-cr8c  6-ra$  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Latin  phal- 
acrocorai.  geuit.  phalacrocorac(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Illiger's  Steganopodes,  ap- 
proximately co-extensive  with  the  Pelecanidie  as 
unrestricted. 

phal  a  croc  6  rax,  ».  [Latin,  from  Or.  phala- 
krokorax:  phaiafcro8=bald,  and  korax=&  crow.] 

Ornith.:  Cormorant  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Phala- 
crocoracidae,  or,  according  to  modern  ornitholo- 
gists, of  the  Pelecanidte  as  unrestricted.  The  four 
toes  are  all  connected  by  a  web ;  tail  long  and  stiff ; 
no  exterior  nostrils  in  adult.  Species  thirty-five, 
universally  distributed. 

phal  a  cro   sis,  8.    [PHALACBUS.] 

M :•'!.:  Baldness  of  the  head ;  calvities. 

phal   a  crus,  8.    [Or.  pAa2afcro8=bald-pated.J 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phalacridw. 

pha  lae  na,  »•  [Or.  phalaina,  phallatna-(\)  a 
whale,  (2)  a  moth.] 

Kalian. :  A  vast  genus  of  Lepidoptera  founded 
by  Linnaeus,  who  included  under  it  all  the  moths. 
It  is  now  broken  up  into  groups,  families,  and  gen- 
era. " 

*pna  Ise  nl-des,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phalcen(a) ; 
Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idea.] 

Entom. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  Moths. 

phal  se  noi  dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  phalO2n(a); 
Or.  eidos=fonn,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -it/a;.] 

Entomology :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Nocturna. 
Antennae  pubescent  or  ciliated;  abdomen  slender, 
not  crested ;  posterior  wings  brightly  colored ;  larva 
smooth,  elongated,  with  sixteen  legs.  (Stain/on.) 

phal  senSp  -sis,  8.  [Mod.  Lat. pAalomfa);  and 
Or.  op8i8=appoarance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sarcanthidee  :  beautiful  orchids, 
epiphytes,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


boll,     b<5y;     pfiut,    ]<$wl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,      ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -siou    -  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious    -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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•phi  ling    al,«.    [Eng.  pkalantiM  ;  -ol.l    Per-       phal  an  sWr  -I-fim,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.]  [PHALAN- 
tainiiiRor  bolongin«t<>  the  pnalangesor  small  bones    STEHY.] 

of  the  lingers  and  toot*.  Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phalanstoriulff>. 

There  are  two  species,  Phalansterium  consociatum 


.    [Eng.  pha- 

je,  one  of  the 
See  extract, 


PnS1    &n  StSr 


ange.  «.    [PHALANX.] 

pha  lin  gS  al.  phal  an  ge  an, 
/nni/c;  -a/, -an.)  Pmilaugal  (q.  v.). 

Phil  in  g8r,».  [Fr.,  frompAalo 
small  bones  of  the  fingers  or  toes.] 
after  definition.) 

Zoo/. :  The  popular  English  name  for  any  individ- 
ual of  the  Mill-family  Phalangistins?  (q.  v.).  Phal- 
angers  are  small  woolly-coated  marsupials,  with 
o|,|»  •  -.tbl<-  great  toes,  which  are  destitute  of  a  nail. 
They  arc,  for  the  most  part,  vegetable  feeders, 
though  some  are  insectivorous,  and  in  confinement 
any  "f  them  will  readily  devour  small  birds  or  other 

animals.    They  maybe   grouped    in    two  classes,    phalang^a.  lineof  battle,  a  battalion;  Sp.falanje; 
those  with,  and  those  without,  a  patagium  or  fly-      tal./afanae.j 


and  P.  iliaitatum,  both  freshwater. 

K.     [FT.  phalanst&re,  from  Gr. 
x(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  community  of  persons  living  together   ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Fourier.    [FomtiERisM.] 

"  A  phalaiittenj  of  all  the  friends."— C.  Klnotlet.  Alton 
Locke,  oh.  viii. 

2.  The  building  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  phalan- 
stcrians. 

phal   anx,  phalanx  (pi.  'pha  Ian   ges,  phal 
anx  es,  or  pha    laix  es>,  ».   (Latin,  from  Greek 


ing-membrane.    The  most  important  will  be  found 
in  this  dictionary  under  their  popular  names. 

"  Huffon  crave  to  a  pair  of  cuscuses  examined  by  him  the 
name  that  neads  this  article,  'Phalanger'  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  second  and  third  toes  of  the 
hind  feet,  which  are  united  in  a  common  skin  up  to  the 
nails."— Kneyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  iviii.  1ft. 

pha  Ian   g6s,  «.pl.    [PHALANX.) 
pha  Ian   gl  al,  phi-lin'-gl-an,  a.    [PHALAN- 
OEAL.  PHALANOEAN.] 
phil-in-gl  -I-dsB,  phvlin'-gl-dse.f .  pi.  [Mod. 


the  anterior  toes  furnished  with  an  extension  of 
membrane  laterally,  forming  lobes,  slightly  serrated 
at  the  edges.  Wings,  long,  pointed.  [PHALAROPE.] 

phal  lie,  a.  | fir.  iihnllikiui,  from  phalla»=the 
phallus  (q.  T.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  phallus  or 
phallism. 

"I  could  not  learn  anything  about  &  phallic  monolith." 
—ContlilU  Magazine,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  tut. 

phal  -ll-elsm,  subst.  iEng.  phallic ;  -i«m.]  The 
same  as  PHALLISM  (q.  T.). 

"They  must  necessarily  have  manifested  sensual  ten- 
dencies of  the  very  nature  of  phaHicttm"—McClintfjck  A 
Strung,  Cycloi>.  Bib.  Lit.,  viii.  66. 

phal   lism,  «.    [Eng.,  &c.,  phaH(u«) ;  -urn.] 
Compar.  Retig.:  The  worship  of  the  fertilizing 
power  of  nature  under  the  symbol  of  the  phallus 
(q.v.).    The  idea  that  natural  productions  were 
engendered  in  a  manner  akin  to  tin-  propagation  of 


Lat.  phalnngium;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce. 
Zool. :  Spiders ;  a  family  of  Huxley's  order  Art 
gastra.    Eyes,  two;  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  te 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Aforetime  they  had  their  battalions  thick  and  cloae 

together  like  the  Macedonian  phalanget." — P.  Holland  t  . --.-                     .      *- 

L/ry  p  288  dependent  cult,  out  was  afterward  adopted  into 

9  '£•      '  i!    i  other  forms  of  worship,  or  it  may  have  been  the 

(i)  A  body  rTfTroops  or  men  formed  in  close  array,  H™1^  g&ataiSnl  ascVTed  i^intnJduc^n 

or  any  number  of  people  distinguished  for  firmness  g^  ^^^T  ido"u  ^e  BlOTtSSto 

and  solidity  of  union.  Osiri      t,)e  PnryKmns  to  Atys,  and  the  Greeks  to 

"But  at  present  they  formed  a  united  phalanx.  -Ma-  Dionysos,  but  such  a  belief  may  well  have  arisen  in 

many  places  in  the  infancy  of  the  human,  race. 


caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

.]             (2)  A  society  or  association  of  members  organized  fAHHTOBETH,  BAAL,  BEL", GROVE,  «.,  II.  1,  LINOA, 

thro-    upon  the  plan  of  Fourier,  and  having  a  common  SERPENT-WORSHIP,  YONI.] 

dwelling.    [PHALANSTERY.]  ..The  religion    of   Baal,  openly   denounced   by    the 

II.  Technically:  prophet*,  waa  a  sort  of  phaUium    .    .    .    which  the  Jewa 

1.  Greek  Antiq.:  The  close  order  of  battle  in  which  «,"!?  often  lmitated."-lfoCHn»«<*  <t  Strong.  Cyclop.  Bib. 
the  heavy-armed  troops  of  a  Grecian  army  were 

usually  drawn  up.     There  were  several  different  phal  161  -de  I,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  phalltut)  (q.v.),  and 

arrangements  of  the  phalanx  peculiar  to  different  Gr.  eidos= form,  appearance.] 


„ _ ,_ .termi- 

nated by  simple  hooks ;  cephalothorax  and  abdo- 
men distinct,  nearly  of  equal  breadth,  the  latter 
divided  into  segments  ;  legs  long ;  no  metamorpho- 
sis. It  contains  the  Harvest-men,  or  Harvest  Spi- 
ders.  They  are  very  active.  arrangements  of  the  phalanx  f 

pha-lan -gl  Ofis,  a.    (.Lat.  phalang,(um);   fcng.    states:  but  the  most  celebrated  was  that  invented 
adj.suff.-ouji.l    Pertaining  or  relating  to  spiders    by  Philip  of  Macedon. 

of  the  genus  Phalangium.  ..  The  Macedoninn.  were  the  mMt  t_mom  ,or  thl,  way 

of  imbattling:  their  fina/a»x  is  described  by  Polybiu*  to 
be  a  square  battail  of  pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in 
flank,  and  five  hundred  in  front;  the  soldiers  staiidin>?»o 


phil-an-gls'-ta,  >.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Fr.  pha- 
lange.] [PHALANGER.] 

Zool.:  True  Phalangers,  the  Opossums  of  the 
Australian  colonists ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Phalangistina?.  Feet  normal;  tail  long  and 
bushy,  naked  only  for  a  few  inches  along  the  under 
side  of  the  tip.  Four  or  five  species,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  Phalangisfa  vulpeculue,  the  Vulpine 
Phalanger,  common  in  zoological  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  Australia,  and  is  replaced  in  Tasmania  by 
P.  fuliginomu,  the  Brown  Pnalanger.  P.  nana  is 
the  Dormouse  Phalangor.  [PHALANGER.] 

phil-an-gls'-tl  dee,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  phalan- 
gi«t(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  mlj.  suff.  -idae.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  " 
phia  or  Marsnpialia) 

ate  size  and  arboreal  habits,  feeding  on  vegetable 
or  mixed  diet,  inhabiting  Australia  and  the  Papuan 
Islands.  There  are  three  sub-families,  Phalangis- 
tinflp,  PhascolarctinflB,  and  Tarsipedinw.  [TnvLA- 

COLEO.] 

phal  an  gls  ti  nse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phnlnn- 
gift(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ince.] 


, 

close  together,  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  were  ex- 
tended three  foot  beyond  the  front  of  the  battail."— Pot- 
ter:  Antiquttlet  of  Greece,  bk.  UL,  oh.  vi. 


Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Gastromycetous  Fungi,  hav- 
ing a  larpo  clavate.  columnar,  sulcate  body,  or  glob- 
ular, hollow,  latticed  framework  protruded  from 
thesummit  of  the  ruptured  peridium. 

phal  lus  (pi.  phil -II), «.  [Latin,  from  Greek 
phalloi.] 

1.  Compar.  Relig.:  The  representation  of  the 
male  organ  of  generation  as  a  symbol  of  the  fertil- 


i  izing  power  in  nature.    According  to  Westropp  (loc. 

il£H;  The,sm       b7ic91of  *l>o  fingers  and  inf*clt    p.  31),  three  phases  in  its  representation 

toes,  so  called  from  their  regular  disposition.    Nor-  gnou](j  De  noted;  (1)  When  it  was  the  omect  of  rev- 
mally  each  digit  has  three  phalanxes.    Called  also 

of  stamens  joined  by 
t4.  ZoOl.:  A  sub-family. 


(of  the  form  phalanges) :    A  number 
their  filaments. 


am.  pl.adj.suff.-Kte.]  phil -inxed,  «pha-linxed,  n.  [Eng.  phalanr ; 

ily  of  Huxley  s  Metathoria(  =  Didel-    <rf.]    Formed  or  drawn  up  in  a  phalanx;  inclose 
Miilml.    Animals  of  small  or  moder-    array. 


tidie( 

that  < __ „ 

distributed  abundantly  in  the  Australian  region. 
Ten  genera  are  recognized,  Phalangista,  Ouscus, 
IVi-uclocliirus,  Petaunsta,  Dactylopsila,  Petaurus, 
Gymnobelideus,  Dromicia,  Distoochurus,  and  Aero- 

batll.      [PlIALANGER.] 

•phal  an  gite,  *.  [Lat.  phalangitet,  from  Greek 
phalnnggiti't,  from  phalangx=n  phalanx  (q.v.); 
Fr.  i<hiiliinijil>-.\  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  phalanx. 

pha  Ian  gl  ura.  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  phalangnion 
=  a  venomous  spider,  fnim  phalangx—  (1)  a  pha- 
lanx, (2)  a  snider.]  [  PHALANX.] 

Zoology:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phalangiidse 

(q.  V.I.' 

phil    in  Ste're,  ».    [Fr.]     A  phalanstery  (q.  v.). 
"To  live  at  his  ease  in  a  phalanstere."  —  Lytttin:  My 
Xurrl,  bk.  iv  ,  ch.  viii 

phil  an  ster  1  an.'i.  &  t.  [Eng.  phalanttery; 
-an.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  phalan- 
sterianism. 


as  a  protection  against  malign  influences,  and  es- 
pecially against  the  evil  eye;  and  (3)  when  it 
became  the  emblem  of  mere  licentiousness  (Juve- 
nal, ii.95). 

"The  Jews  did  not  escape  this  worship;  and  we  cee 
their  women  manufacturing  phalli  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
aa  we  find  in  Eiekiel  xvi.  11"—  Wettropp  at  Wake: 
Ancient  Symbol  Worship,  p.  87. 

2.  Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phalloidei 
{q.  v.).  Largo  terrestrial  fungi,  sometimes  grow- 
ing on  rotten  wood  and  very  poisonous.  Phallus 
imnudicua,  the  Stinkborn,  growing  in  woods  and 
hedges,  is  very  fetid.  P.  caninut  is  scentless. 

phallus-worship,  «.  The  same  as  PHALLISM 
(q.v.). 

"  Phallmt-icorithtp,  so  widely  spread  among  the  nation* 

a  palea  and  bisexual  flower  hardening  round  the    of  antiquity,  must  have  arisen  out  of  aninnocent  venera- 


"  Though  now  onepAoJanavI  host  should  meet  the  foe." 
Baron:  Cliilae  Harold,  i.  8X1. 


phil  a-rld  -S-», pha-lar  8  se,  s.pl. . 
ar(i«),orgenit.  phalnrid(is) ;  fem.pl.  adj.  suff. -<-aj.] 

Hot.:  A  tribe  of  Graminaceer*,  series  Olisanthea?. 

«v», ,  ~=v.  .=....  „..  -- y.  =— .  -.r«~.j  The  spikolets  are  compressed,  generally  dorsally 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Phalangis-  and  are  deciduous,  the  lowest  empty  glume  is  small 
die  (q.  v.),  a  numerous  group,  varying  in  size  from  or  absent,  the  second  larger,  the  tlurd  with  a  palea, 
lat  of  a  mouse  to  alargocat.  Habits  arboreal ;  and  sometimes  with  a  male  flower;  the  fourth  with 


fruit. 

pha  lar    Is,  ».  [Lat., from Gr.pAalaru,  phalfru.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phalarideee  (a.  v.), 
The  flower  glumes  are  three,  the  upper  bisexual,  the 
two  lower  ones  rudimentary.  Known  species  six- 
teen. 

phal   a  rope, -.    [PHALAHOPUS.] 

Ornith.:  The  popular  name  of  anv  individual  of 
the  genus  Phalaropus  (q.v.),  extending  throughout 
Northern  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Tho  Red  or 
Red-necked  Phalarope  (Phalaropwi  hi/perboreus), 
about  the  size  of  a  Sandpiper,  has  the  upper  parts 
blackish-gray,  the  feathers  edged  with  red,  sidesof 
the  neck  chestnut ;  thorax,  breast,  and  belly  white. 
The  Gray  Phalaropo  (P.  fulicariwi)  is  so  called 
from  the  prevailing  hue  of  its  winter  plumage;  in 
summer  tne  upper  parts  exhibit  a  mixture  of  black, 
white,  and  yeflow ;  breast  and  under  parts  reddish 
chestnut.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  first  species. 
Wilson's  Phalaropo  (P.  wiltonii)  is  a  North  Ameri- 


B.  A>  mint. :   A  supporter  or  advocate  of  phalan-    can  bird  ;  the  lobes  of  the  toes  have  a  narrower  bor 


stcrianism ; 
phal  an  ste'r   1  an  Is.m.   ». 

-IXIII.J      |  r'OUKIKKlMM.  | 


[Eng.  phalanster- 


phal  an  Bte  rl  I-dsB,«.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.pha/a»- 
tttf  ri(um) ;  Lat.  fern. jpl,  adi.  suflf.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Flagellata  Discostomata.  Ani- 
malcules more  or  less  ovate,  bearing  a  single  termi- 
nal flagellum,  the  base  of  which  is  encircled  by  a 
membranous  collar.  Two  genera:  Phalanstfrinm 
and  Protospongia. 


dor,  and  the  legs  are  longer  and  slenderer  than 
the  other  species.     They  feed  on  minute  Crustacea, 
and  their  flesh  is  oily  and  unpalatable. 

pha  lar  6  pi  -nse,  «.  pi.    [Modern  Lat.  phalar- 
op(iu) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  cuff,  -inrr.] 
Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Scolopacidff  (q.  v.). 

pha  lar    6  pus,  «.     [Gr.  pfta/ari»=a  coot,  and 
potu=a  foot.] 
Ornith.:  Tfief 


solegenusof  tlie  sub-family  Phali»r- 

opinaB  (q.  v.) :  with  three  species.    Bill  rather  long, , — -.?- 

ph&l  an -8t8r  Ism, ».  [Eng.pnafan»fer(]/), '-torn.]    weak,    straight,   depressed;    nostrils    basal;    legs  are  divided  into  two  groups,  Discodactyla  nnd  Oxy 

The  same  as  PHALANSTERIANISM  (q.  v.).  rather  short,  slender,  throe  toes  in  front,  one  behind;  dactyla  (q.v.).  


tion  of  the  generative  principle." — Grimm:  Teutonic  My- 
thology (ed.  btallybrass),  1.  213.    (Note.) 

pha  nse  UB,  s.  [Gr.  p/ianaio»=giving  or  bring- 
ing light.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles,  sub- 
family Copriuap.  Tho  males  have  a  cephalic  horn. 
One  almost  as  large  exists  in  the  femalo  of  Pha- 
nteu»  luncifer.  They  are  large,  splendid  beetles 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country. 

*phane,  «.    [FANE  (2), «.]    A  temple. 

phan  Sr  6-,pre/.  [Gr.phon«ro»=vi6i 

lo  bring  twilight.]    Visible,  manifest. 

phan   er  6  gam,  s.    [PUANEROOAMIA.] 

/.'"/.:  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Phanerogamia 
(q.v.). 

phin-er-6-gi  ml-a,  «.  pi.  [Prefix  p*an«ro. 
andGr.  o«i»o8— marriage.  | 

Bot.:  A  primary  division  of  tho  vegetable  king- 
dom, containing  all  flowering  plants.  Opposed  to 
Cryptogamia  (q.  v.). 

•phan  8r-6  ga -ml-an,  a.  [Eng.  phaneroymn : 
-inn.]  Phanerogamic  (q.  v.). 

phan  Sr  6  gim  -Ic.  phin-8r  5g  a  mons,  a. 
( Mod.  Lat,  pha«eTOoaBi(ta) ;  KIIK.  sun.  -iV,  -nut.] 

Bot.:  Having  visible  Hcxnal  organs ;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  tin1  I'lmiirrogamia  (q.  T.)* 

phan  §r-6  gl5s -sa,  «.  ;>(.  [Pref.  phanero-,  and 
(ir.  (//r««<«  =  a  tongue.] 

ZiM.:  A  division  or  sub-order  of  the  Itatrarlnan 
order  Anoura,  in  which  a  tonum-  i-  im-rni.  'l'ln'.v 


fate,     fit,     fare, 
or.     wBre,     won 


amidst, 
w6rk, 


what,     fall, 
who,      son; 


father;     wg,    Vit,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full:     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
as,    ce  =  £; 


marine; 


g6,     pit, 
qu  -  kw. 


phaneropleuridcB 

phan-er-6-pleu  rl-d»,  s.  pi.  [  Mod.  I,at.  phan- 
eroplcur(nn)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tdce.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  suborder 
Dipnoi.  Caudal  fin  diphycercal ;  vertical  continu- 
ous ;  gular  plates ;  scales  cycloid ;  jaws  with  a 
series  of  minute  conical  teeth  on  the  margin,  (flan- 
ther.)  It  corresponds  to  the  Phanoroplourini  of 
Huxley. 

phan  er  6  pleu  rl  -nl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ;>fcan- 
eropleur(on) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Jni.J  [PHAN- 

EROPLEUBID.*:.  J 

phan  er  6- pleu  rSn,  «.  [Prof,  pkanero-,  and 
Gr,  pleuron  —  n  nb.J 

Palceont, :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Phan- 
eronlenridai  (q.  v.).  It  is  of  Devonian  age.  The  Car- 
boniferous genus  Uronemus  is  probably  generically 
identical  with  Phaneropleuron.  (Oilnther.) 

phan  si-gar,  mint.  J[Hinil.  =  a  strangles]  An 
hereditary  strangler;  a  Thug  (q.  v.). 

phan  to.  scope,  phan  tag  ma  scope,  ».  [Gr. 
phantasma=&n  image,  anil  *Jtopet>=to  view,  to  ob- 
serve. J  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  John  Locke, 
of  Cincinnati,  to  illustrate  some  phenomena  of 
binocular  vision. 

Phan-tas.  I  &Bt,  s.  [Gr.  phantatiazi)=to  cheat 
with  vain  appearances,  j 

Church  Hint,  df  Kcclrtiol.  (pi.) :  A.  division  of  the 
Monophysite  sect  in  tlio  sixth  century,  who  followed 
Julian  of  Halicarnassus  in  believing  that  the  Divine 
nature  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  the  body  of 
Christ  from  the  very  momentof  His  concept  ion  that 
it  became  incorruptible.  Nor  did  it  fool  real  hun- 
ger, thirst,  fatigue,  or  pain,  but  only  semblances. 
Called  also  Aphthartouoceto,  Docotae,  and  Mani- 
i-liir.u!-.  (Mosheim.) 

"A  dim  shadow  that  recasts 
The  creed  of  the  Phantasfasts." 

Longfelloir:  Wayside  Inn.     (Interlude.) 

*phan  tas.m,  'phan-tas. -ma,  subst.  [Gr.  pAon- 
tasma ;  Fr.  phantasme.]  [PHANTOM.] 

1.  A  creation  of  the  fancy ;  an  apparition,  a  phan- 
tom ;  an  optical  illusion ;  an  imaginary  existence 
which  soems  to  be  real. 

"A  phantasm  like  a  dream  of  night." 

H'urdMHirfA:   While  Doe  of  Rylstone,  11. 

2.  A  fancy,  a  notion,  an  idea. 

phan  tas  ma  gbr  I  a,  *•  fGr.  phantasma  =  a 
phantasm,  and  ajrora=an  assembly,  a  collection ; 
afleiro=to  collect.] 

1.  Literally: 

1.  An  optical  effect  produced  by  a  magic-lantern. 
The  glass  is  painted  black  on  all  parts  except  that 
occupied  by  the  figures,  which  are  painted  in  trans- 
parent colors.    The  imAgo  is  thrown  upon  a  trans- 
parent screen  placed  between  the  spectators  and 
t  ho  lantern.     By  moving  the  instrnment  toward  or 
from  the  screen,  the  figures  are  made  to  diminish 
or  increase  in  size,  which  is  capable  (e.  fj.,  if  the  fig- 
ure be  a  skeleton)  of  producing  startling  effects. 

2.  The  apparatus  by  which  such  effect  is    pro- 
duced. 

II.  Fig. :  A  mixed  gathering  of  figures;  a  medley. 
"The  mHtt  was  &  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself." 

Bryon:   Vision  of  Judgment,  Invii. 

phan-tas.  ma  gbr -I  al,  a.  [Eug.  phantatma- 
oort(a) ;  -a(.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  phantas- 
magoria :  phantasmagoric. 

phan  tag  ma  g5r  -Ic,  phan -tig -ma- g5r- 
Ic  al,  uitj.  [Eng.  phanta*magor(ia) ;  -ir,  -ical.] 
Phantasmagorial ;  varied. 

"Genius  audit*  works  were  at*  phantasmagoric  an  the 
rent."-  Lowell:  Among  mil  Botikt,  p.  172. 

phan-tas,  -ma~g5r  f,  ».    [PHANTASMAGORIA.] 
phan  tas,  -mal,  ".     [Eng. phantasm;  ->'/.\    Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  phantasm ;  spectral,  illu- 
sive. 

"A  wide  circle  of  a  transitory  phantasmal  character." — 
Carli/le. 

phan  tag  mal  1  an,  adj.  [English  phantasm; 
-n  I  in  a.  \  Pertaining  or  relating  to  phantasms; 
phantasmal.  (Lytton.) 

phan-tag  -ma-scope, ».    [PHANTASCOPE.] 

phan- tag  mat  Ic-al,  adj.  [English  phantasm; 
•atical.]  Phantasmal. 

"Whether  thie  preparation  be  made  by  grammar  and 
criticisme,  or  else  by  phantasmatical,  or  real  and  true 
motion."—  More:  Drf.  Philos.  Calioala,  ch.  vii.  (App.) 

phan  tag  ma  t8g -ra  Phy1,  «.  [Gr.  phantnmna 
=  a  phantasm,  and  yrap/w>=to  write.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  celestial  appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  Ac. 

*phan-tas  tic,  *phan  tas  -tic  al,  a.  [FANTAS- 
TIC.] 

*phan  -tas  trf ,  subst.  [PHANTASM.]  Fantasy; 
fancy. 

"Poetic  fiction  and  phat:tastru."—Citau°orth:  Intellect- 
ual System,  p.  531. 
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•phan  -ta-sy1, ».  &  ».    [FANTASY,  ».  *  ».] 

•phan  tike,  a.  &  s.    [  FANATIC.] 

phan  t6m,  *fan'-time,  *fan-tum,  ».  [O- Fr. 
fantosme, phantosme,  from  Lat.  phantatma ;  Greek 
phantaima=a  phantasm ;  pfcanrnztf=to  display,  to 
appear;  pAai'i«5=toshow;  Ital./anfa*ma.l 

1.  A  phantasm:  something  which  has  only  an  ap- 
parent existence;  an  apparition,  a  specter;  a  fan- 
cied vision. 

"  I  mint—  I  will— Pile  phantom  cease." 

Scott:  Kokeky,  iv.  19. 

2.  An  illusion. 

"Phantom*  which  had  haunted  the  world  through  agea 
of  darkness  fled  before  the  light." — Macaulau;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ill. 

3.  The  same  as  MANIKIN,  2. 

4.  A  kind  of  artificial  bait  for  fishing. 

"We  must  try  what  phantoms  and  spoons  would  do."— 
FieM,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

tphantom-corn,  .--.    Light  orlank  corn, 
phantom-ship,  a.    [FLYINO-DUTCHMAN.] 
phantom-tumor,  s.   [MUSCULAR-TUMOR.] 

*phan  to  mat  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phantom;  -afi'c.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  phantom. 

ph&n  -tom-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  phantom ;  -ize.]  To 
make,  render,  or  represent  as  a  phantom. 

'phan  t&m  na  tion,  «.  [English  phantom; 
•nation.]  An  appearance,  as  of  a  phantom ;  an  illu- 
sion. 

phaps,  s.    [Gr.=a  dove.] 

Ornith.:  Bronze-wings;  a  genus  of  Columbidie, 
with  three  species,  from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Phaps  chalcoptera  is  the  Common  Bronze-wing  of 
Gould. 

Phar-adh,  s.  [QT.Pharaa;  Hob.  Paraoh.  from 
Egyptian  Pro,  Pftra=the  sun.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Egypt. 

2.  A  game  at  cards ;  faro. 

"The  dear  delight  of  breaking  a  Pharaoh  bank."— The 
Way  to  Keep  Him,  I. 

3.  A  kind  of  strong  ale. 

Pharaoh's  chicken,  ».    The  Egyptian  vulture. 

Pharaoh's  pence,  8.  pi.  The  coin-like  nummu- 
lites  in  the  rock  of  which  the  pyramids,  the  stops  of 
the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  Ac.,  are  ouilt. 

Pharaoh's  rat,  s.    The  ichneumon  (q.  v.). 

Pharaoh's  serpent,  «.  A  somewhat  dangerous 
chemical  toy  or  firework,  first  made  in  Paris  iu 
1865. 

Phar-a  8n  Ic,  Phar  a-6hn  -Ic,  a.  [English 
Pharaoh;  -nic.]  Pertaining  to  the  Pharaohs,  or 
ancient  monarchs  of  Egypt. 

"This  egregious  refinement  consummated  the  theory 
of  the  Pharaohnic  dynasty."— Cooper:  Egypt  and  the  Peu- 
tateuch,  p.  25. 

phar  bl  -Ms,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Convolvuleie.  Pharbitiscathar- 
tica,  a  St.  Domingo  plant,  furnishes  a  resin  like 
scammony.  The  seeds  of  P.  ccerulea,  given  ill  doses 
of  thirty  to  forty  grains,  are  cathartic. 

*phare, ».    [PHAROS.] 

1.  A  watch-tower,  a  beacon,  a  lighthouse  stand- 
ing at  the  month  of  a  harbor. 

2.  Hence,  a  harbor. 

"About  the  dawn  of  the  day  we  shot  through  Scylla  and 
Oharybdis,  and  so  into  the  phare  of  Messina." — Hotcell. 
bk.  i.,  §  1.  let.  26. 

3.  A  top,  a  summit. 

"  What  care 

If  lower  mountains  light  their  snowy  pharee 
At  thine  effulgence." 

Brourntng:  Paracelsus,  v.  387. 
•phar  I  an,  «.    [PHARAOH.]    Egyptian. 
"Paaa'd  from  Pharian  fields  to  Canaan  land." 

Milton:  Paraphrase  on  Psalm  cxiv. 

phar-I-sa  -Ic,  phar  I  sa  Ic  al,  <>.  [Lat.  p&ar- 
itaicus,  from  phariseus,  pharisceua  =  a  pharisee 
(q.  v.) ;  Gr.  pharisitikos;  Fr.pharuaique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pharisees ;  resembling 
the  Pharisees  or  their  teaching  and  manner  of  life. 

"The  pharisaia  sect  amongst  the  Jews." — Cttdworth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  6: 

2.  Addicted  to  external  forms  and  ceremonies; 
making  a  show  of  religion ;  formal,  hypocritical. 

phar-I-sa -Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [English  pharisaic<il ; 
-ty.l  In  a  Pharisaical  manner;  hypocritically; 
with  outward  show  of  religion. 

phar-I-sa  -Ic-al-nSss,  s.  [English  Pharisaical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Pharisaical; 
Pharisaism. 

"Their  many  kinds  of  superstitions,  and  Pharisaical' 
»MS." — Fuller:  .Mod.  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  489. 


pharmacodynamics 

ph&r    I  sa  ls.ni.  s.    [Fr.  pharitaiane.] 

1.  The  doctrines,  tenets,  or  manners  of  the  Phari- 
sees as  a  sect. 

"These  notions  of  religion  wherever  they  are  found. 
are  but  a  branch  of  the  old  Pharisaism.'* — Sharp:  Sermons, 
vol.  vi.,  aer.  17. 

2.  Rigid  observance  of  external  forms  of  religion! 
without  genuine  piety ;  hypocrisy  in  religion. 

"The  well-meaning  Pharisaism  of  the  Church  could  in- 
jure the  Church  alone." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

phar  1  se  an,  a.  [Lat.  pluiruxxut;  Gr.  phari- 
saios. ]  Pertaining  to  or  following  the  teaching  ami 
manners  of  the  Pharisees ;  pharisaic. 

Phir  -I-seS,  «.  [Lat.  Pharioaeus.  Phariseiu;  Gr. 
I'hnrisiiiiii,  from  Aramaic  emphatic  plural  peru- 
ghaua,  post -Biblical  Heb.  perushim  or  perushin, 
literally,  the  separated  ones.the  equivalent  of  Bibli- 
cal Heb.  Nibdal,  Nibdelim  (Ezra  vi.  21 ;  Neh.  x.  29).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. ;  A  conceited  and  self-righteous  religionist 
like  the  Pharisee  described  by  Jesus,  in  Luke  xviiu 
10-14. 

II.  Judaism  (pi.);  The  most  numerous  of  t  he- 
three  divisions  or  orders  of  Judaism  in  the  time- 
of  Christ,  the  other  two  being  the  Essencs  and  the 
Sadducees.  They  were  so  called  because  they  kept 
aloof  from  Levitically  impure  food,  separated  them- 
selves from  the  lawless  people  of  theland,  and  united 
to  keep  the  Mosaic  law  in  accordance  with  Ezra 
TV/21,  ix.  1,  x.  11;  Neh.  ix.  2,  x.  28.  They  arose 
immediately  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish- 
onptivity.  As  all  the  students  of  the  law  naturally 
joined  this  association,  the  appellation  Member, 
Associate,  chaber,  or  Pharisee,  parush,  became  syn- 
onymous with  student,  disciple,  lawyer,  scribe. 
Accordingly,  they  represented  the  national  faith 
of  orthodox  Judaism.  Having  to  expound,  to  adapt 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
administer  such  an  extensive  and  gorgeous  ritual 
as  that  of  the  Mosaic  law,  some  of  the  Pharisees 
fell  into  extravagances,  and  laid  more  stress  on 
trifling  and  petty  formula  than  on  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Hence,  the  Talmud  itself  divides  the  Phari- 
sees into  seven  kinds :  "(1)  The  shoulder  Pharisee, 
who  carries,  as  it  were,  his  good  works  on  his 
shoulders  to  boast  of  them  openly,  and  is  weighed 
down  by  his  innumerable  virtues  ;  (2)  the  timr-gain- 
ing  Pharisee,  who,  when  you  ask  for  anything, 
always  says,  *  Let  mo  (£o  first  to  do  a  godly  work  ;  * 
(3)  the  deducting  Pharisee,  who  says,  'Deduct  from 
my  many  virtues  the  few  vices  I  commit;'  (4)  the 
saving  Pharisee,  who  says,  '  I  save  from  my  small 
moans  to  be  ablo  to  spend  it  on  good  works; '  (5)  the 
Pharisee  who  says,  'Would  that  I  knew  what  sin  1 
committed  that  I  might  atone  for  it  by  doing  a  good 
work;'  (6)  the  God-fearing  Pharisee,  and  (7)  the 
God-loving  Pharisee  (Jerusalem  Berachoth.  ix.  14; 
Babylon  Sota,  22  &),  the  last  two  of  which  alone  are 
to  be  commended."  It  is  the  first  five  kinds  to 
whom  the  rebukes  of  Christ  refer,  and  who  have 
given  rise  to  the  term  Pharisee  being  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  a  strict  observer  of  external  forms 
of  religion  without  the  spirit  of  it.  [SADDUCEE.] 

phar'-I-see-Igm,  s.    [PHARISAISM.] 

Phar.  M.  [See  def.]  Master  of  Pharmacy. 
phar  ma  ?eu  tic,  phar  ma  960.  -tic  al,  adj. 
[Gr.  pharmakeutikoH,  from  pharmakeutes=a  drug- 
gist, frompAarmafce«o=to  administer  drags :  pftar- 
makeus=a  druggist ; pharmakon=  a  drug;  French 
pAarmaf eutique ;  Ital.  &Sp.  farmaceutico.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pharmacy,  or  the  art  of  preparing 
medicines. 

pharmaceutical-chemist,  s.  A  person  who, 
after  passing  a  certain  examination,  is  registered 
as  sncn  and  entitled  to  compound  prescriptions  and 
generally  to  practice  medical  chemistry. 

pharmaceutical-chemistry,  subst.  Thedepart- 
mentof  chemistry  which  inquires  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  several  substances  used  as  medicine. 

Phar  ma  $eu  -tic  al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  pharma- 
ceutical; -ly.l  In  a  pharmaceutical  manner;  in 
the  manner  of  pharmacy. 

phar  mg.  9eu  tics,  «.  [PHARMACEUTIC.]  The 
science  of  pharmacy  (q.  v.). 

phar  ma  ceu  tlst,  ».  [Eng.  pharmaceut(ic) ; 
-i«l.\  One  who  is  skilled  in  pharmacy;  one  who 
prepares  medicines  or  drugs ;  an  apothecary. 

phar  ma  co  ,  pref.  [Gr.  pharmakon=a  drug.] 
Relating  to  chemistry  or  to  drugs. 

phar  ma  c6  chal  -$Ite,  ».  [Prefix  pAarmaco, 
ami  (Jn-ck  rAofi'o*=brass;  Ger.  pharmakochalzit, 
phttrmacolzit.  ] 

Min.;  The  same  as  OLIVENITE  (q.  v.). 

phar-ma  c6  dy  nam  -Ics,  ».  [Pref.  pAarmoeo-, 
and  Eng.  dynamics  (q'.  v.).]  That  branch  of  phar- 
macology which  treats  of  the  power  or  effects  of 
medicine. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     d«L 
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phar  m»  C6  gn6  8ll  (g  silent),  «.  [Pref.  plinr- 
•ii.n1!)-.  and  English  g»o»it  (q.  v.).]  That  branch  of 
pharmacology  which  treats  of  the  natural  and 
ohemieal  hi-tory  of  unprepared  medicines  or  sim- 
i-l  -.  \l-o  termed  Pliarmacography  and  Pharina- 
romathy. 

phar  ma  c6g  ra  Ph?,  «.  [  Pref.  pfcurntaco-,  and 
<ir.  yr.i/./.o  to  write.  |  The  same  as  PHABMOCO- 

t.Mi'llS    |.|.   V.). 

phar  mac   6  lite,  ».     [Pref.  pharmaco-,  and  Gr. 

HtliiM^U  stone.  ] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  delicate  silky  fibers, 
iii'i-ily  in  stellar  groups,  rarely  in  crystals.  (  r.\^ 
tallization  monoclinic.  Hardness,  !!-2'5;  ipednc 
gravity,  !i'64  2'!3;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  white. 
•Hnetunea  tinted  red  by  cobalt  arsenate;  trans- 

Juceut  to  opaque.  ComiKnsition  :  Ars<»nic,  51'1  ; 
itne,  21-9;  water,  24-0=100;  corresponding  to  the 
formula,  (!('aO+iHO)aAsOf+5HO.  Found  with  ar- 
eenicul  ores  at  various  localities. 

phar  ma  c6  16   gl  »,  ».    [PHAHMACOLOOY.] 

phar  ma  c81  6  glBt,  «.  [Eng.  pharmncolog(y)  ; 
•tj/.J  One  who  is  skilled  in  pharmacology;  one 
who  writes  upon  drugs  aud  the  composition  or 
preparation  of  medicines. 

"The  i>ttarninci>li>vigt  in  no  longer  Kutinfifxl  with  the 
direct  Hii|)|»l>-  from  nature."—  Luntton  Daily  Ttleyraiih. 

phar  ma  col  6  g^,  ».  [Gr.  p/iarwafcon=a  drug  ; 
suff.  -olugy.] 

1.  The  science  or  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines ;  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 
phar-ma-c5m'-S,-thye,  ».    [Pref.  pharmaco-,  and 

Or.  iii>ith<-in  .  2<1  aor.  intin.  of  manthanii  =  to  learn.] 
The  same  as  PUABMACOOXOSIH  (q.  v.). 

phar   ma  con,  x.    [Gr.]    A  medicine,  a  drug. 

phar  ma  c6  pe  1  a,  phar  ma  c6  pee  i  a,  «• 
[Qr.pharmaJeopotta,tmta  phttrmiikon=&  drug,  aud 
/!../•<•  to  make;  Fr.  pharHinritptr.] 

ChemiMlry  : 

\.  An  oflicial  publication  containing  a  list  of  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.with  their  char- 
acters, tests  for  determining  their  purity,  and  dMM 
to  be  administered. 

2.  A  chemical  laboratory. 

phar  ma  cop  6  list,  ».  [Gr.  pkarmnkopftlf»=R 
driurgist,  fn>m  phnrmakon  =  a  drug,  and  polfi't  =  to 
sell.  |  One  who  sells  medicines  or  drugs  ;  an  apothe- 
cary. 

phar  ma  c6  ?i  der  He,  «.  [Preflx  pharmaco-; 
and  Kng.  sitlerite;  Ger.  pharmakiMtiftrrit.} 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  principally  in  cubes 
associated  with  copper  ores,  in  various  mined  in 
Cornwall,  England,  rarelyin  other  localities.  Cleav- 
age cubic.  According  to  Hertrand  it  is  psoudo- 
ixometric.  Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  ii'9-3; 
luster,  somewhat  adamantine  ;  color,  green,  of  vary- 
ing shades,  rarely  yellow  or  brown  ;  streak,  varying 
with  color;  sub-transparent.  Composition:  Arsenic 
acid,  39'H  ;  phosphoric  acid,  2*3  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
4W6;  water.  17'1  =  10();  correspond  in«  with  the  for- 
mula, MFejO^AsO-,  ^Fe.,O3.3HO-M2HO. 

phar  ma  qf,  *fer  ma  cy,  ft.  [O.  Kr.  farmacie 
(Fr.  pA«rni*in>),  from  Lat.  pharmacia,  from  Gr. 
pkttriiinkriii,  from  pharmakon  =  R  drug.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  preparingt  compounding, 
and  preserving  medicines,  and  of  dispensing  them 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  medical  practi- 
tioners ^  the  occupatii)U  of  au  apothecary  or  pha  r- 
maceuticnl  rhemist. 

2.  A  drug  store. 

*3.  The  preparing  and   administering   of   medi- 
cines :  the  art  of  medicine. 
*4.  A  disiH-nsary. 
•phar  6  (l).«.   [FABO.] 
•phar  «i.2),i. 
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pha  rfn  g5-al,  n.  A  ft.  [Gr.  pharyna.r  (genit.  known;  the; 
;i/mr«H</f/u»)  =  the  pharynx  (q.  v.) ;  Eug.  adj.  fait.  Ffeucotom* 
-r<i/.]  '"on  and  li 

A.  .!«  nilj.:  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  pha- 
rynx. 

•  There  are  a  pharynijrnl  artery,  vein,  nerve,  and 
plexus. 

B.  .Is  mint,  (pi.) :  The  parts  around  the  pharynx. 

phir  ?n  gl  -tls,  *.  1  Low  Lat.  pluirynjt  (geuit. 
pAorynffl is} ;  -it  in  q.  v.  i.  ] 

Patlwl.:  Inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 

pha  rjPA  g6  ,  pre/.  [Gr.  pharyngx  (genit.  pha- 
ryngiji*)  =t\ie  pharynx.]  Belonging  to  or  connected 
with  the  pharynx. 

pharyngo-laryngeal,  ». 

Anat.,  <tc.:  Of  or  belonging  both  to  the  larynx 
and  to  the  pharynx.  There  is  a  pharyngo-laryn- 
geal  membrane,  which  may  IK-  affected  witli  a  folli- 
cular  disease. 

tpha  rf  n  g6  br&A' -cnl--l.ft.pt.  [Pref.  pharyn- 
0o-,and  Mod.  Lat.  bronchia  (q.  v.).l 

Ichthy.:  An  order  (Huxley)  or  sub-order  (Owen) 
of  Fishes,  co-extensive  with  Muller's  sub-class  Lep- 
tocardii.  It  contains  one,  family,  Cirrostomi,  with 
a  single  genus,  Branchiostoma  (for  this  name, 
beingtwo  years  older,  should  replace  Amphioxus). 
[LANCELET.] 

pha-rfn  gft-gna  -thl,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  pharyngo-, 
aud  Gr.  (jnatlua—n  jaw.  J 

Ichthy. :  An  order  of  Fishes  established  by  MQller. 
Part  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  ami  ventral 
fins  are  non-articulated  spines:  the  lower  pharyn- 
genls  coalesced;  air-bladder  without  pneumatic 
duct.  As  at  present  restricted  it  contains  four 
families:  Pomacentrida*.  Labrldte,  Embiotocida?, 
aud  ('bromides. 

phir  fn  g6g  ra  phf ,  ».  (Pref.  phargnuo-,  and 
(fr.  (/ru;)/i/i= to  write.]  An  anatomical  description 
of  t  he  pharynx. 

phir  f  n  g51  -6  gf ,  subst.  [Pret.pharynyo-,  and 
Gr.  liHj<ui  =  n  word.] 

.\init.:  That  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of 
tho  pharynx. 

pha  r^n  g6  tome,  «.  [Pref.  phiiryngo-,  aud  (ir. 
/omt!=a  cutting.] 

Nurjf. :  An  instrument  to  scarify  inflamed  tonsils 
and  open  abscesses  in  the  parietes  of  the  pharynx. 

phar  #u  got  6  m?,  s.    [  PIIARYXOOTOME.] 

.s'iciv;. :  Tho  actor  operation  of  making  an  incision 
into  the  pharynx  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
tumor,  <»r  other  obstruction. 

phar   ?nx,  «.    [Low  Latin, 
from  Gr.  nhurungjc.] 

1.  Anat.:   The   dilated   com- 
mencement of  the  gullet. 

2.  Pathul.:  There  may  be  a 
diffused    crysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, an  ordinary  or  a  syphi- 
litic ulcer  of  the  pharynx,  or 
foreign  bodies  may  become  im- 
bedded in  it.  y      .     ic~,*- 

phis-ca  9S-»,  ».  PI.  [Mod.  Hmnan  Throat. 
Lat.  phatc(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  tOKga,.  ,,.  Epl. 
ad),  suff.  -rtrfO-.]  glottii;  <•.  Opening 

Hot. :  A  f  ub-order  of  Mosses,  to  the  (mophaKuiT; 
order  Bryacea?.  Tho  roundish  ,f.  Laryni;*1.  I'vuln; 
theca  ruptures  the  calyptra  /.  I'pper  part  of 
laterally,  without  raising  it  up  pharynx;  g.  The 
in  a  cap :  opercnjum  none.  mouth;  1.  Pharyni. 

phis  CO  ga  le,  .<.  f  Pref.  phascu(lo)-.  and  Greek 
gale  =  a  weasel.] 

ZoOl.:  Pouched  Weast-ls;  a  genus  of  Dasyurids?, 
with  three  spt^ies  from  New  Guinea  and  Australia. 

phis  col  arc  t:  nte, -.,,/.  [Mod.  L.&1. phoscvl- 
arct(ot) ;  Lat.  feni.pl.  adj.  suff.  ->'>?•] 

Zool.:  A  sub- family  of  Phalangistida*  (q.  T.),  with 
a  single  genus  Phascolarctos  (q.  T.). 

phis  c8l  arc  t&8,»u(i«f.  [Pref.pfc<«cot(o)-,  and 
(ir.  orfc(a»=a  bear.] 

ZoOl.:  The  sole  genus  of  the  sub-family  Phascol- 
arctinw.  There  is  but  a  single  species,  nateolart- 
ti>t  cinrreun,  the  Koala,  or  Native  bear.  Cheek- 
pouches  are  present,  but  no  external  tail.  The  ribs 
are  eleven,  two  less  than  are  usually  present  in 
Marsupials. 

phis  cBl  6  ,  jo--/.  |Ur.  phatkf>lof=a  leather 
bag.]  Having  a  marsupium  (q.  T.). 

Phil  c6  16  my  I  da,  «.  ;.'.  [Mod.  Lat.  phas- 
r«(<miyim  .-  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irlcr.] 

/.<&'.:  Wombats;  a  family  of  Marsupials,  with  a 
single  genus  Phascolomys  (<i.  T.). 

phis  c61   6  mf  s,  «.     [Pref.  phatcolo-,  and  Gr. 

1.  ZoOl.:  Wombat  (q.  T.),  the  w4a  genus  of  the 
family  Phascolomyidn?.  Tail  rudimentary';  stom- 
ach simple;  ciwum  very  short,  wide,  and  with  a 
peculiar  vermiform  appendage.  Three  species  are 


•pharoh,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shout  in  use 
among  the  Irish  soldiery. 

phar-61  6  *f  ,  «.  (Greek  ;>/mro«=  a  lighthouse; 
MnfT-oiopy.]  The  art  or  science  of  lighting  light- 
house-. 

phir  6  ma  crus,  <.  [Gr.pharo«-a  mantle,  aud 
mii'.-ron  •  Inrge.J 

iirnilh.:  A  genus  of  Trogonida».  I'harontarru* 
fintcunut  i-  the  Long-tailed  Trogon  orQuesal  4<|.v.i. 

phar  6s,  ».  |  (ir.  (See  def.  1)  ;  Lat.  phnnu;  Fr. 
jilutrr  ;  Ital.  &  Sp./<iro.  | 

1.  A  small  i-land  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  upon 
which  was  erected  a  celebrated  tower  called  the 
Tower  of  Pharos.  1,1,  the  top  of  which  fires  were 
kept  to  direct  sailors  in  the  bay. 

2.  A  lighthouse,  a  beacon. 

"The  roar  that  break*  the  Fharot  from  itn  bate." 

Tntwttoo:  Prlnet**,  vl.  S19 

ph»  rf  A  gal,  a.  [PllABVNOEAL.J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  pharynx,  formed  by  the  pharynx. 

"  IJIWM  of  change  aa  regarda  theae/jftaryn^a/  modiflca- 
tionn."-  Smtt:  111*1.  Eng.  Suxndt,  f.  t. 

Ate,    (it,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    wit,     he're,     camel,    h8r,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    tire,    air,     marine;    (6,    p6t, 
or,     wore,      wplf,     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     car,     rale,     fflll;     try,     Sfrlan.      »,     o>  =  «;     ey  =  a.       qu      kw. 


phasianella 

known;  they  maybe  divided  into  two  groups:  (1) 
colomui  icombitt  and  P.iilillurhiii  >«.  the  Com- 
mon and  Broad-nosed  Wombats;  and  12)  P.  lafi- 
frons,  the  Hairy-uose<l  Wombat.  They  are  terres- 
trial, burrowing  animals,  vegetable  feeders,  from 
t  h"  south  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  island- 
uf  Bass'  Straits. 

2.  I'alceont.:  An  extinct  species,  as  large  as  a 
Tapir,  has  been  found  in  the  Australian  Pliocene 
deposits.  (Wallace.) 

phas  col  6  there,  mlmt.  [PHASCOLOTHEBII  M.  | 
Any  individual  of  the  genus  Phascolotherium 
(q.  v.). 

phas  col  6  the'r  i  urn.  *.  [  Pref.  phatcolo-,  and 
(ir.  thcrion  —  a  wild  beast.] 

Paliront.:  A  genus  of  insectivorous  Marsupials-, 
from  the  Stonesfield  Slate  (of  Lower  Oolitic  age), 
and  having  its  nearest  living  ally  in  Didelph\- 
(q.  T.). 

phas  cum,  ».  [Gr.  plui»kon=a  kind  of  lichen  on 
trees. J 

But.:  The  typical  genus  of  Phascacecp.  Minute 
mosses,  some  of  them  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  growing  on  most  banks,  clay  fields,  dec. 

phas.e,  pha  sis,  *.  [ Lat. p/t<ii>u(pl. phaset) ,  from 
Gr.  pha8i'n  =  an  appearance,  from  the  same  root  as 

§/in/iu)=to  show  ;  pAao«=light ;  Fr.  phase ;  Ital.  & 
p.  /a*-.] 

I.  Ord.  /.('if;/.:  An  appearance  or  aspect  exhibited 
by  anything;  especially  any  one  among  different 
and  varying  appearances  of  the  same  object ;  one  of 
the  various  aspects  in  which  a  question  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  ;  a  turn,  a  stage,  a  state. 

"Art  in  it*  most  obvious  phasit." — Sir  W.  Scott:  Pros* 
H'orA-«,  ui.  8R. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  Oneof  tho  gradual  changes  undergone 
by  tho  im»>n  in  passing  from  au  unilluminated  state 
(new  moon)  through  that  of  n  continually  broaden- 
f Decrescent  toacompletoorb(full moon), and  back 
to  new  moon  again.    Similar  phases  are  undergone 
by  the  nferior  planets,  Mercuryand  Venus,  though, 
owing  to  their  small  size  and  the  excessive  bright- 
ness of  tfie  latter  planet  under  the  tele-rope,  the 
phenomenon  is  not  so  easily  seen.    Mars,  though  a 
superior  planet,  has  slight  phases ;  when  in  oppo-i- 
t  ion  his  disc  is  circular,  at  all  other  times  it  is  gib- 
bous.   So  also  have  Saturn's  riugs. 

2.  1/i/i.:  Transparent  green  quartz. 

3.  Phytict:  Any  one  point  or  portion  in  a  recur- 
ring series  of  changes,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  another  point ,  as,  the  phases  in  the  waves  of 
vibration,  in  the  tides,  in  the  motion  of  a  pendulum, 
&c. 

4.  I'll i/si' :l. :  The  several  changes  which  the  1m- 
rnan  and  other  organisms  undergo  in  the  progre-- 
from  birth  to  maturity,  and  thence  again  to  decline 
and  death.    For  details  see  DENTITION,  PULSE,  Ac. 

phas  el,  N.  [Lat.  pftnurtu*.]  [PHA8EOLU8.]  The 
French  bean  or  kidney-bean. 

•phase  iSss,  a.  [Eng.  pluut ;  -lens.]  Without  a 
phase  or  visible  fonn. 

"  A  ptiatrlftf  and  increasing  gloom." 

I'',.     U'orkt  (1864),  11.  34. 

phis  6  6  -16-JB,  ».  pi.    [Lat.  />/>'(«>"/'.  it*'.-  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Hot.:  A  tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants. 

pha  se  6  lite,  s.  [Greek  phascta*.  phariolos=& 
IMMH,  and  M/MI>-  a  stone.]  A  fossil  leguminous 
plant. 

pha  se  6  lus,  «.  [Lat.  — a  kind  of  bean  with  an 
edible  legume;  dimin.  of  Lat.  phaseluii;  Gr.  phatr- 
lo«=a  kiuney  beau.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phasoolcw  (q.  T.). 
Herbaceous  or  suffmtesoent  plants,  with  pinnately 
trifoliate  leaves;  the  leaflets  with  partial  stipules  : 
axillary  flowers,  with  their  keel  spirally  twisted 
and  cylindrical;  many-seeded  legumes,  witii  par- 
titions. Phaseulu*  vulgaru  is  the  Kidney-bean  ;  P. 
multiflorut,  the  Scarlet-runner  (q.  v.).  The  formei, 
P.  munao,  with  the  var.  radiatun,  P.  calciiriitu»,  I', 
aconitifolitu.  P.  funa/u*,  and  /'.  trihttiux,  are  culti- 
vated in  India  for  food  or  fodder.  The  leaves  of  tlm 
last  are  considered  by  Indian  doctors  to  be  cooling, 
sedative,  antibilious,  and  tonic,  and  useful  for  -me 
eyes.  The  roots  of  /'.  radiatti*  and  /'.  multiflarut 
are  narcotic.  Those  of  P.  mungo,  var.  niiliatun, 
are  used  in  India  in  paralysis,  rheumatism,  fever, 
Ac. 

phi  Si  a  nil  la,  ».  [Mod.  Latin,  dimin.  from 
l>h<imiiinix  (q.  V.).] 

ZoOI.:  Pheasant-shell;  a  genus  of  Tnrhinidn-. 
Shell  elongated,  polished,  riclily  colored;  aperture 
oval;  inner  lip  callous,  outer  thin;  operculum 
shelly.  Recent  specieo,  twenty -6\f,  small  specie- 
from  India,  tho  West  Indies,  Ac.,  large  ones  from 
Australia.  l-'o--il  wrantjr, from  tho  Devonian  oa- 
ward. 
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•pha  8,1  an  I  dae,  «.  /)/.  [Lat.  p/uu<an(ua);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -/</«•  | 

o,;iith.:  A  family  of  Gallin»  or  Game-birds,  for 
toe  most  part  of  brilliant  plumage,  crested,  or  with 
tufts,  fillets  distributed,  but  most  abundant  in 
Eastern  ABUU  Kiliot  recognizes  eight  sub-families : 
Pavonine*,  Lnphophorinee,  Meloagrinir,  Phasiai.i- 
iiBs  Kuplocainiiup,  Gallina?,  Agelastina?,  and  Nu- 
midiim*. 

pha  si  a  ni  nse,  ».  /</.  ( Lat.  pha»ian(<u) ;  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  jid^.  suff.  -t'ucp.J 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Phasianidio 
(q.  v.j.  Body  graceful;  legs  rather  long;  tail  much 
lengthened,  the  two  central  feathers  overlapping 
those  next.  Head  crested  or  provided  with  lat  ral 
tufts.  Genera,  Phasianus  and  Thaumalea.  (Elliot.) 

pha  sl  a   nfis,  a.    [Lat.]    [PHEASANT.] 

1.  Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Phasianinnt  (q.  v.).  Bill  strong,  elevated  at  base, 
•curved  at  tip;  nostrils  partly  hidden  by  a  mem- 
•brane,  wings  rounded,  fourth  and  fifth  quills 
longest;  tail  much  lengthened, cuncato;  tarsi  same 
length  as  middle  too;  the  male  spurred.  Toes 
.-trong,  outer  longer  than  the  inner;  claws  short, 
•curved.  Head  without  a  crest;  two  tufts  of 
feathers  project  behind  the  oars.  Twelve  species 
are  known,  from  Western  Asia  to  Japan  and  For- 

'2.  I'nlceont.:  From  the  Upper  Miocenoat  Pikormi, 
aioar  Athens,  and  the  Post-Pliocene  of  France. 

pha  s!  dus,  8.  [Lat.  Phatia,  gonit.  Phoaidos=a 
river  in  Colchis.]  [PHEASANT.] 

Ornithology:  A  genus  of  Agelastina>.  Bill  strong, 
•curved  at  tip;  wings  moderate,  fifth  and  sixth 
primaries  longest.  Tarsi  stout,  with  rounded  scales 
in  front,  armed  with  small  spur;  toes  long;  head 
naked.  There  is  but  one  species,  Phosidus  niger, 
dinoovered  by  Du  Chaillu,  in  Western  Africa. 
(SUM.) 

pha   sis,  a.    [PHASE.] 

•phagm,  'phis,  -ma,  «.  [Lat.  phaama;  Greek 
jthnmini,  trom  phai>ut=\ja  show.]  All  appearance, 
an  apparition;  a  phantasm,  a  phantom. 

phas.  ma,  ».  [Greek  pfc<wi»a=an  apparition,  a 
-i'-vter,  from  the  strange  appearance  of  some  of 
tfie  species.] 

Entomology:  The  typical  genns  of  the  Phasmidfe 
<q.  v.).  The  body  is  filiform  or  linear,  like  a  stick. 

pha?  ml  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phasm(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Kittniitnlitgy :  Stick  and  Leaf  Insects;  a  family  of 
( 'ursorial  Orthoptera.  Antennce.  thrnad-like ;  ocelli, 
Hirer  or  none ;  legs  all  of  equal  length,  the  first  not 
prehensile,  thus  distinguishing  them  from  the  allied 
Mantidie;  aspect  like  that  of  a  brown,  or  of  a  green 
and  withered  twig,  this  disguise  affording  them 
protection  from  their  foes.  Habitat,  tho  warmer 
•countries,  especially  those  of  tho  Eastern  Hemi- 
-phrro.  A  few  are  from  temperate  regions.  Two 
arc  from  the  south  of  Europe,  the  best  known  being 
Bitfilltui  rossi  (Rossi's  Stick-insect),  two  to  two  and 
a  half  inches  long,  from  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France.  Two,  Acrophylla  titan,  from  Australia,  and 
Bacteria  aurita,  from  Brazil,  each  ten  inches  long, 
are  tho  largest  known  insects.  In  some  tho  wings 
ami  elytra  perfectly  resemble  leaves  [PnvLLiUM], 
•others  are  apterous. 

phas  sa  chate,  *.  [Greek  pfto««a  =  tlio  wood- 
pigeon,  and  acftarcs=an  agate  (q.  v.).]  The  lead- 
•colored  agate. 

phas -tine,  f.  [Gr.  phau>fo8=shining;  suff.  -ine 
{Iftn.);  Oer.pftdann.] 

J/I'M.  :  A  foliated  mineral  with  a  pearly  luster; 
«olor,  yellowish-gray ;  feel,  greasy.  Found  at  Kup- 
ferborg,  Bavaria.  Probably  an  altered  enstatite 
(q.  v.).  Not  analyzed. 

phat   a,  gin,  «.    [Gr.  phattages.] 

Zttoloyy :  An  animal  mentioned  by  .Elian  (Nat. 
Hist.,  xvi.  6),  but  not  clearly  identified.  It  was 
probably  Mania  bracht/ura  ( pentadactyla) ,  the 
Short-tailed  or  Five-fingered  Pangolin.  |  M  IMS, 
PANGOLIN.] 

pheas;  ant,  *fes  ant,  «fes  aun,  'fes  aunt,  8. 
[Formed  with  excrescent  t  (as  in  tyranf,  ancienf, 
Ac.),  from  Mid.  Eng.  feaaun,  from  O.  Fr.  faisan, 
phaixan  (Fr.  faisan),  from  Lat.  phwtiana  (avia)  = 
the  Phasian  (bird),  from  Phoaianus=  (a.)  of  or  per- 
taining to  Phasis,  a  river  in  Colchis,  (s.)  a  pheas- 
ant, from  Gr.  Phasianos=(a.)  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  river  Phasis,  (a.)  a  pheasant;  Spanish  fai.ntn, 
fayaatt;  Italian  fagiano.  Tho  birds  were  said  to 
•occur  in  groat  numbers  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pha- 
sis, now  the  Pioni.] 

Ornith.:  Phitxiantts  colchicit,*,  and,  more  widely, 
any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Phasianinw.  The  Com- 
mon European  Pheasant  probably  had  its  original 
home  in  the  East.  Martial  (xiii.  72)  says  that  it  was 
brought  from  Colchis  in  the  Argo.  It  was  esteemed 
by  epicures,  but  was  then  only  within  reach  of 
the  wealthy  (Mart.  xiii.  45).  It  is  one  of  the  most 
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highly  prized  game  birds.  The  adult  male  pheas- 
ant is  a  beautiful  bird,  about  three  feet  long.  Head 
and  nock  deep  steel-blue,  shot  with  greenish-purple 
and  brown;  eye  surrounded  by  a  patch  of  scarlet 
-kin,  speckled  with  blue-black;  ear-coverts  brown; 
back  a  light  golden-red,  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
part  tipped  with  velvet-black,  of  the  lower  part 
marked  with  brown.  Quill  feathers  brown,  of  vari- 
ous shades;  tail  feathers  oaken-brown,  barred  with 
a  darker  shade  and  with  black.  Breast  and  front 
of  tho  abdomen  golden-rod  with  purple  reflections, 
feathers  edged  with  black;  rest  of  abdomen  and 
under  tail-coverts  blackish-brown.  The  female  has 
yellowish-brown  plumage,  and  is  about  two  feet  in 
length.  Other  species  are  P.  shatci,  P.  innignis,  P. 
mongolictut,  P.  torquatus,  P.  formoiaiius,  P.  decol- 
latua,  P.  veraicolor,  P.  elegant,  P.  irallichi,  P. 
reevesi,  and  P.  stemmeringi,  known  respectively  as 
Shaws,  the  Yarkand,  tho  Mongolian,  the  Ring- 
nocked,  the  Formosan,  the  Ringless  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  the  Green-backed  Golden,  Wallich's, 
Reeves',  and  Soemmering's  Pheasant.  Thmtnialea 
picta  is  tho  Golden  and  T.  OMhenMa  Lady  Am- 
herst's  Pheasant.  Tho  Silver  Pheasant  is  Euplo- 
comuH  nycthemerus.  (Elliot.) 

pheasant-shell, ».    [PHASIAXELI.A.] 

pheasant-tailed  jacana,  a. 

Ornith. :  HydrophiuiiaiiuHChit'tiyitx  (Scop.).  Parra 
sinenesis  (Grnel.) ;  a  handsome  bird,  confined  to 
southeastern  Asia.  Top  of  head,  face,  throat,  and 
neck  white;  back  of  neck  pale  yellow  ;  upper  plum- 
age, shining  dark  olive-brown,  with  purple  reflec- 
tions;  beneath,  deep  brownish-black.  It  lays,  in 
July  or  August,  four  to  seven  eggs  of  a  fine  bronze 
groen.  (Jerdon.) 

pheasant-wood,  .-. 

Bot.:  Thosamoas  PARTRIDGE-WOOD  (q.  v.). 

pheasant's  eye,  .-•• 

Bot. :  Adonia  oiativnlie,  A.  autumnalia,  and  the 
genus  Adonis  itself  (q.  v.). 

pheas  ant  rjf,  8.  [English  phentant ;  -/•(/.]  A 
place  where  pheasants  are  reared  and  kept. 

•pheer,  *pheere,  s.   [FERE  (21,  ».] 

*phee§e,  pheeze,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
beat ;  to  chastise ;  to  pay  out. 

41  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  phreze  liin  pride." 

Shakritp.:  TrotluH  anil  Crf^ttiiln,  ii.  8. 

pheese,  aubat.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fit  of  fretful- 
noss ;  peevishness. 

phees.  -f ,  n.  f  English  phees(e),  s. ; -y.]  Fretful; 
peevish  ;  querulous. 

phe-gSp  t8r  Is,  ».  [Gr.  pAej70«=oak,aud  pferit 
=  a  kind  of  fern.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  sub-genus  of  Polypodium,  containing 
Polypodium    phegopteris,    P.    dryoptfris,    and   P. 
alpestre,  &c. 

2.  Palcfontology :  Two  species  from  the  Eocene. 
(Etheridge.) 

phel  I  pse  a,  />.  [Named  by  Tournefort,  after 
the  Phelipeaux  family,  patrons  of  botany.] 

Botany:  A  genns  of  Orobanchacea>,  reduced  by 
Joseph  Hooker,  to  a  sub-genus  of  Orobanche.  Stem 
simple  or  branched ;  flowers  with  three  bracts ; 
calyx  tubular,  three  to  four  lobed ;  valves  of  the 
capsule  free  above. 

pheTli-plas -tics,  a.  [Gr.  nfc<'l/os=cork,  and 
Eng.j)/a«/ic  (q.  v.).]  The  art  of  modeling  incork. 

pheT-lyl,  ».    [Gr.  pheUo»=&  cork-tree ;  -yl.~\ 

Chem.:  CnH)7  (?).  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
phellyl-alcohol. 

phellyl-alcohol,  .-•. 

Cltein.:  Ci7H2«O.  Siewert's  name  for  a  white 
crystalline  neutral  substance,  extracted  by  alcohol 
from  cork;  he  regarded  it  as  a  homol<>gueof  phenol. 
It  dissolves  in  5,000  parts  of  cold,  in  500  parts  of 
boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  melts  at  100'. 

*phen  a  9lsm,  ttubst.  [Gr.  p/icnaA*i'8mo8=deceit ; 
phtnojc=&  cheat.]  The  act  of  conveying  false  im- 
pressions or  ideas ;  deceit. 

phen  a  cite,  phgn  a  kite,  ».  [Gr.  pAenor=a 
deceiver;  suff.  -ite;  Gor.  phenakit.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  which  atone  time  was  taken  for 
quartz,  honce  its  name.  Crystallization,  rhombo- 
hodral.  Hardness,  7'5-8;  specific  gravity,  2'96-3 ;  lus- 
ter, vitreous;  colorless,  occasionally  wine-yellow; 
transparent;  fracture,  like  that  of  quartz.  Compo- 
sition: Silica,  54'2;  glucina,4.V8=100,  yielding  the 
formula  2BeO,SiO>.  It  is  found  near  Ekaterinburg. 
Perm,  Russia  ;  rarely  at  other  places. 

phSn-a-c6n'-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  phcn(ol),  and  acon- 
(lOi'e.J  Derived  from  or  containing  pheuyl  and 
aconitic  acid. 

phenaconic-acid,  «. 

Chem. :  CgHfiOfi.  An  isomer  of  aconitic  acid,  pre- 
pared by  heating  trichlorophenomalic  acid  with 
baryta  water,  and  decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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It  crystallize-  In  small  prisms  or  needle-,  slightlr 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  mid  ether. 
The  crystals  elHoresce  on  exposure  to  air,  volatilize 
at  i:)U  ,  and  sublime  at  170*  in  the  form  of  prisms. 
The  salts  crystallize  well,  ana  have  the  general 
formula  l'6H;|O0R:l. 

phen  a  kis  t6  scope,  n.  [fir.  p/wnati«»io<i=de- 
ceit  :  illusion,  and  sfc'»/>ff>  =  to  see.]  An  instrument 
depending,  like  the  thaumatrope  and  zoetrope  (q. 
v.)  in.  on  the  persistence  of  visual  impressions  on 
the  retina. 

phen  am  eine,  ».  [Eng.  pHtn(ol)  and  (mtphtk)- 
amt'ine.} 

C'hrm.:  A  name  given  to  aniline-violet  by  Scheu- 
rer-Kestner.  who  regards  it  as  ridatiMl  to  aniline  in 
the  same  manner  as  mipthameine  (oxynaphthyla- 
minei  is  to  naphthylamine.  (Watt*.) 

phSn-Sm  -Jl-51,  a.  [Eng.  pken(ul);  amyl,  and 
suff.  -of.] 

Chfin.:  C|iHi6O=CnH-,iC-,H,i)O.  Amylic  phenate. 
A  colorless  oil  lighter  than  water,  obtained  by 
heating  amyl  ir  iodide  with  potnssic  phenate  to  120" 
in  a  sealed  tube.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
boils  at  224-225",  and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  red  liquid  which  gives  no  precipitate 
with  water. 


phen  an   thra-quln  one,*. 
finthraquinone.] 

CoH.CO. 

Cheat.:  ('i»H8O2=    |  Obtained  by  mixing 

(\H4CO. 

hot  solution.-  of  twenty-two  parts  of  chromic  acid, 
and  ten  parts  ulieiianthrene  in  fifty  parts  of  glacial 
acetic  acid.  On  adding  water,  pheuanthraquinone 
is  precipitated,  and  may  be  rocrystallized  from 
alcohol.  It  forms  tufts  of  orange-yellow  needles, 
melts  at  198°,  and  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  ben- 
zene, and  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  Heated  with  soda- 
lime,  it  is  converted  into  diphenyl. 

phen  an  threne,  sutotf.  [English  phfn(yl),  and 
anthr(ac)t'ne.] 

Chi'm.:  CijHiii.  A  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with 
anthracene,  obtained  from  crude  anthracene  and 
from  the  liquid  portion  of  coal-tar  oil  which  boils 
above  300  ;  and  also  formed  by  passing  stilbene 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
plates,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  acetic  acid,  anil  carbon 
disulphide,  melts  at  99-100  ,  and  boils  at  MO'. 

phenanthrane  sulphonlc-acld,  *. 

Chem.:  CUH9.SO...OH.  Obtained  by  heating  for 
sometime  a  mixture  of  phenanthreno  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  crystalline  mass 
very  soluble  in  water. 

phen  an  -thr8l,  subst.  [Eng.  phenanthr(ent), 
suff.  -o/.) 

Chem.:  ("uH^OH).  Prepared  by  fusing  ammonic 

fhonanthrene  sulphonate  with  potassic  hydrate. 
t  crystallizes  in  lamine.  having  a  bluish  fluores- 
cence, melts  at  112  ,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

phen  -ate,  «.    [Eng.  pheniol)  ;  -ate.] 

Chfm.  :  A  salt  of  phenol. 

phen  et  61,  ».  [English  phrn(ol);  et(hyl),  and 
suff.  -of.) 

Chem.:  C8HioO=C6H;,(C2H.',)O.  Ethylic  phenate. 
Salithol.  A  colorless  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  anhydrous 
barium  ethylsalicylate,  and  purifying  by  washing 
with  warm  alkaline  ley.  It  has  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic odor,  boils  at  172  .  is  insoluble  in  water,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  not  altered  by 
potash.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms  cryg- 
tallizable  compounds. 

phenetol-snlphuric  acid,  «. 

{  O('  H 
Chemistry:  (  .,11  ,  i  sOu^'    ^"  ac*^  f°rmed  when 

phenetol  is  heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  lancet- 
shaped  crystals  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol. 

pheng   He,  R.    [Or.  pJwH9O8=light,  luster;  suff. 
•ite  ;  (ier.  phengit.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  The  same  as  Muscovite  (q.  v.)  ;  this  name  has 
lately,  however,  been  adopted  by  Tscuermak  for 
certain  muscovites  which  approach,  in  their  com 
position,  to  Lepidolite  (q.  v.).    (Ber.  Akad.    Wten 
1877-8.) 

2.  The  same  as  PRECIOUS-TOPAZ  (q.  T.). 

3.  The  same  as  ANHYDRITE  (q.  v.). 

phen-lc,  a.    j;Eng.,  Ac.,  phen(y<)  ;  -fc.]    Derived 
from  or  containing  phenyL 
phenic-acld,  «.   [CARBOLIC-  ACID.] 
phe  ni  -clan,  a.  &  ».    [PHOENICIAN.] 
phen    I  cine,  *.  [Eng.  phenic;  and  -ine  (Chem.).} 
Chem.:  A  brown  amorphous  powder  produced  by 
the  action  of  uitrosulphuric-acid  on   crystallized 
phruylic  alcohol.    It  is  insoluble  In  water,  soluble 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  -   shan.     -tlon,     -sion  •-•  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious    .  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <ic.  =  bel,      del. 


phenicious 

in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  when  slightly 
heated  melts  and  turns  black.  Like  the  aniline 
colors,  it  dyes  silk  and  wool  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  mordant. 

phS  nl  clous,  a.  [Lat.  phceniceus,  from  Greek 
phoinilceiM.]  I  PiiEXii'iNE. )  Pertaining  to  pheni- 
cine :  of  the  color  of  phcnicine. 

ph*  -nl-c5p-t«r, «.    [PHOENICOPTERCS.] 
phin-Iz, «.    [PHOSNIX.] 

phe  n6  gam,  «ufc«(.  [Gr.  phninii=ta  show,  and 
0<imo»= marriage.]  ThesameasPHANEEOOAM(q.v.). 

phS  n6  ga -ml-an,  a.  [PHENOOAM.]  Tho  same 
as  PHANEBUOAMIC  (q.  ».)• 

phe  n6  gam  Ic,  ph«  n6g  -a  mofis,  a.  [PHENO- 
OAM.] The  same  as  PHANEROGAMIC  (q.  v.). 

phe  no  Ic.  n.  [Eng.  pheno(l) ;  -ic.}  Derived 
from  or  containing  phenol. 

phenolc-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C«H4O2.  An  isomer  of  collinic  acid, 
obtained  by  heutinga  solution  of  benzene  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  to  MM',  and  gradually  adding  small 
pieces  of  acid  potassic  chromate;  or  it  may  be  pre- 
pared by  distilling  coal  tar  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  has  an  acrid  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  melts  at  60'.  From  a  saturated  hot  solu- 
tion it  separates  as  a  heavy  oil,  which  solidifies 
Immediately  on  cooling.  It  forms  crystalline  salts 
with  the  alkalies. 

phe  nol,  s.  [Gr.  ;)hai«o=toshow.]  [CARBOLIC- 
ACID.  | 

phenol-blue,  s. 

Chem.:  Azulin.  A  blue  dye  obtained  by  heating 
five  parts  of  poaonin  with  six  or  eight  parts  of  ani- 
line for  several  hours.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phS  nol  1C,  o.  (Kng.  phenol;  -ic.]  Containing 
or  derived  from  phenol. 

phenolic-ether,  s.    [PHENETOL.] 

phe  n6  mar  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phenn(l),  and  in«/('c.] 
Derived  from  phenoLand  malic  acid. 

phenomallc-acld,  «. 

Che.m.:  <'8H|i)Or,.  A  homologue  of  malic  acid, 
obtained  by  heating  a  concentrated  aq^ueous  solu- 
tion of  tricFilorophenomalic  acid  with  zinc  powder, 
and  assisting  the  action  by  adding  small  quantities 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
cine  is  completely  dissolved.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

ph£  n&m  -en  a.1,  'phas-nom  -6n  al,  adj.  [Fr. 
pMn-menal.]  Relating  to  or  connected  with  a 
phenomenon  or  phenomena  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  phe- 
nomenon; very  remarkable  or  unusual. 

"No  man  known  what  may  happen  to  this  phfnnmfnal 
premier  within  a  month." — Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct., 
1878,  p.  8M. 

phe  nom  en  al  Ism,  ft.  [English  phenomenal; 
-urn.] 

Mental  Phil.:  The  doctrine  that  all  things  which 
we  see  are  simply  phenomena  in  the  literal  sense, 
appearances  and  nothing  more;  the  same  as  the 
idealistic  philosophy  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

phS  n5m -Sn-al-ly\  odi'.  [Eng.  phenomenal; 
-/'/-I  In  the  manner  of  a  phenomenon  ;  extraordi- 
nary, wonderfully. 

phe  n5m  en  ism,  «.  [English  phenomen(on) ; 
-i'xm.|  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  phenom- 
»-iii  i  . 

phe  n6m   en  1st,  «.    [Eng.  phenomen(on) ;  -ixt.] 

Mental  Phil. :  One  who  believes  in  tho  doctrine  of 
phenomenalism  (q.  v.). 

ph8-n8m-in-5l'-6  gf,  «.  (f'r.  phninomenon-& 
pheiioint-noii ;  stiff,  -oltujy.]  \  description  or  his- 
tory of  phenomena;  a  treatise  on  phenomena. 

phi  nom  -8n-6n,  *phse  nom   en  6n  (pi.  phe 
nom   en  a>,  •>.    [Latin  phenomenon,  from  Greek 
phainoiwnon,  prop,   the  nout.  of  tho  pass.  par.  of 
phaiHinnni=to  appear;  Fr.  phfnomene;  Ital.ASp. 


fennmeno.] 

1.  Lit.:  An  apixia  .. 

to  tho  eye;  any  t  limn  visible  ;  whatever  in  mutter  or 


I.  Lit.:  An  appearance;  that  which  is  presented 


spirit  is  apparent  to  and  U  apprehended  hy  «.b-«-r- 
vit  t  inn,  minor  in  thn  external  world  or  in  tho 
tinman  mind ;  tho  appearances  produced  by  the 
action  of  different  forces  upon  matter;  as,  tho  phe* 
n«n" mi  of  nature,  mental  phenomena,  Ac. 

2.  Fia.;  A  remarkable  or  unusual  appearance; 
that  which  strikes  us  as  strange,  uncommon,  or  ex- 
traordinary ;  a  very  remarkable  or  extraordinary 
person,  thing,  or  occurrence. 

phe  n6ph  thai  m6  scope,  s.  [Gr.  phainomai= 
to  appear,  and  Kng.  ophttmtniottcope  (q.  v.)<]  An 
apparatus  for  investigating  the  movements  of  the 
eyeball,  invented  by  Donders  of  Utrecht,  and  an- 
nounced in  1870.  (Haydn.) 
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ph§n-6-Q.uln-6ne',  tubst.  [Eng.  pheno(l),  and 
quinone.] 

Chem.:  CigHijOi.  A  crystalline  body  produced 
when  aqueous  solutions  of  phenol  and  quinono 
are  mixed.  It  forms  red  needles,  melting  at  71% 
and  dissolves  in  potash  to  a  blue,  and  in  ammonia 
to  a  green  solution. 

phe   nos«,  ».    [Eng.  phen(ol) ;  -o»e.] 

Chem.:  C«H«(OH)6.  Benzene  hexahydrate.  An 
amorphous  hygroscopic  body,  which  gives  second- 
ary hexyl  iodide,  (jHisI.  on  heating  to  120*  with 
hydric  iodide.  (Strecker-  Wiglicenits.) 

ph6-nSx-a-c5t  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phen(yl),  and  oxa- 
cettc.}  Derived  from  or  containing  phonyl  and 
oxacetic  acid. 

phenozacetlc-acid,  s. 
CHHO. 

Chemistry:    C«H5  I  Phenylglycollic   acid. 

Formed  by  heating  bitter  almond  oil  for  thirty-six 
hours  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  melt  at  115",  and  are 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid  by  oxidation. 

ph6n-yl,  ».    [Eng.  phen(ol);  -»!.] 

Chem. :  CaHs.  The  radical  of  phenol,  known  in 
the  form  of  chloride,  CeHjCl.  In  the  free  state  it 

exists  as  J-'y5  f ,  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of 

sodium  on  phenylic  bromide,  and  by  a  variety  of 
other  ways.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining 
lamina),  molting  at  70',  and  boiling  at  240  . 

phenyl-acetamlde, «. 

Chem.:  CeH.-Xt^H^OjHN.  Acctanilidc.  Produced 
by  the  action  of  aniline  on  chloride  of  acetyl.  It 
forms  shining  colorless  laminsp,  melting  at  112*, 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  also  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

phenyl  acrylic-acid,  s.    [('ISNAMIC-ACID.] 

phenyl-allyl  alcohol,  s.    [CIXSYLIC-ALCOHOL.] 

phenyl-amyl,  s. 

ChemMry:  CnHmsiCoH^.CsHii.  A  hydrocarbon 
obtained  by  carefully  distilling  a  mixture  of 
sodium,  bromobcuzene,  and  amyl  bromide  diluted 
with  benzene.  It  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid, 
specific  gravity  0-859  at  12',  boils  at  195°,  and  dis- 
solves at  a  gentle  heat  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  sulpho-acid,  ( ',,  lIi,,S(),.  By  oxidation 
with  potassium  chromate  itis  changed  into  benzoic 
acid. 

phenyl-anisamide,  «. 

C8H7O2  ) 

Chem.:  CuHiaNO^CeHs      j-N.    Produced  by  the 

H       ) 

action  of  anisyl  chloride  on  aniline.  It  is  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  slender 
needles,  which  sublime  at  a  gentle  heat. 

phenyl-benzamide,  ». 

<'6H5    ) 

Chem.:  C13HnNO=C7H5O>N.BcnzaniHde.  Acrys- 

tallino compound  produced  by  tho  action  of  benzoyl 
chloride  on  aniline.  It  forms  shining  scales,  insol- 
uble in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Heated 
with  potash,  itis  resolved  into  aniline  and  potassium 
benzoate. 

phenyl-benzene,  s.    [DIPHENYL.] 
phenyl-benzoyl, «.  [BENZOPHENONE;  BENZONE.] 
plienyl-benzylamine,  subst.    [PHENYL-TOLYLA- 

MINE.] 

phenyl-bromlde, «. 

Chem.:  C^HjBr.  Monobromobenzene.  Produced 
•  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  benzene,  under  the 
influence  of  diffused  sunlight.  The  oily  product 
formed  is  treated  with  soda  lye,  and  carefully 
rectified  from  chloride  of  calcium,  and  tho  portion 
distilling  at  154*  collected  apart.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  caustic  potash,  but  by  the  action  of  sodium  is 

converted  into  phenyl,  /'''IT*. 

phenyl-brown,  s. 

Chem. :  An  explosive  coloring  matter  obtained  by 
the  action  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on 
phenol.  According  to  Bollcy,  its  explosive,  charac- 
ter appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of '  dinitro- 

phenyl-butylene, «. 

Chem.:  C|0H|2.  A  colorless,  aromatic  oil,  specific 
gravity  0"915  at  1V5  ,  obtained  by  mixing  benzyl 
chloride  with  nllyl  iodide  in  ethereal  solution.  It 
boils  at  178-180".  and  by  oxidation  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  yields  an  oil  which  smells  of  bitter 
almond  oiL 

phenyl-butyramide,  *. 

Chem.:  CioHinNO.  A  crystalline  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of -butyric  anhydride  on  aniline. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  molts  at  90*,  and  distills  without  alti-ratiou. 


phenyl-sulphide 

phenyl- carbonate,  --- 

Chem.:  CO3(CSH5)2.  Obtained  by  heating  phenol 
and  liquid  phosgene  to  14O-150"  in  a  sealed  tube.  It 
crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  white,  silky  needles, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  78%  giving  off  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
and  sublimes  in  long  needles. 

phenyl-cyanlde,  s.    |  HI:\/<.M  IKH.K.  | 

phenyl-diamlne, «. 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Diatomic  ammonias,  having  two- 
atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  phenyl,  and  two  or 
three  other  hydrogen  atoms  by  a  di-  or  tri-atomic 
radical.  (Watts.) 

phenyl-ether,  >. 

Chem.:  Cl2H|oO=C6H,.,.O.C6H5.  Obtained  by  th» 
dry  distillation  of  cupric  benzoate.  It  crystallize* 
in  colorless  needles,  melts  at  30°,  boils  at  250*.  and  U 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phenyl-ethylene, «.    [CINNAMENE.] 

phenyl-glycerln,  *.    [STYCERINE.] 

phenyl-hydrlde, «.    [BENZENE.] 

phenyl-lmlsatln,  s. 

Chem.  (pi.):  CuHjoNjO.  Compounds  produced 
by  the  action  of  aniline  and  its  substitution  deriva- 
tives on  isatin.  They  crystallize  from  alcohol  in 
yellow  or  orange-yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  are  decom- 
posed, when  treated  with  acids,  at  the  boiling  heat. 

phenyl  malamic-acld,  a.    [MALANILIC-ACID.] 

pheny  1-malamide,  s.    |  \l  M  \MIIIH  .  I 

phenyl-malimlde,  s.    [MALANIL.] 

phenyl-mercaptan, ». 

Chem.:  CfiHr,H8.  Sulphydrate  of  phenyl.  Formed; 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  to  sulpho-phe- 
nylic  chloride,  and  distilling  the  liquid  after  twenty- 
four  hours.  Tho  mercaptan  comes  over  in  the 
aqueous  vapor  as  a  colorless,  mobile,  strongly 
refracting  oil,  having  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 
Specific  gravity,  1 '078  at  14 ".  It  produces  a  burning 
pain  when  placed  on  the  skin,  and  its  vapor  causes 
giddiness.  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  combines  with  tho  metais, form  ing  mercaptides. 

phenyl-methane,  s.    [BENZYL-BENZENE.] 

phenyl-methyl,  «. 

Chem. :  { ,* j}; '  f .  Produced  by  the  action  of  bromo- 

benzono  on  bromide  of  methyl  in  pure  anhydrous 
ether.  The  distillate,  rectified  two  or  three  times 
in  contact  with  sodium,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  smell- 
ing like  benzene.  Specific  gravity  '881.  Boils  at 
111*,  and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  sul- 
photoluylic  acid. 

pheny  1-mucamide,  s. 

Chemistry:  CK.HMN-^Oa^fHjOefNHCijHjh.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  mucic  acid  with  excess  of  aniline. 
It  forms  small,  thin,  white  lamina?,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether.  benzono:  and  dilute  mineral 
acids,  but  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  potash. 

phenyl-ozaluramide,  s.   [OXALURANILIDE.] 

phenyl-phenol,  «.   [DIPHENYLOL.] 

phenyl  phosphamlc-acld,  *. 

Chem.:  (PO)'">Jv    Phosphauilicacid.  Obtained! 

H        )" 

by  Schiff  by  the  action  of  phosphoric"  anhydride 
on  aniline. 

phenyl-phosphate,  .• . 

Chem. :  POifCsH.',^.  Prepared  by  treating  phenol 
with  phosphorus  pontachlorido,  wasli ing  the  prod- 
uct with  soda-lye  and  water,  and  dissolving  in 
ether.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  niM-dli's.  insol- 


eer.  ,  - 

uble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and   hot 
sulphuric  acid,  and  melts  at  100".    Treated  with 
potash  in  excess  it    is  converted  into    diphenyl- 
phosphoric  acid  and  phenol, 
phenyl  phthalamlc-acld,  «. 

HC6H5      )N 

Chem.:  CuHi,NO3=(C8H,O2V'  [Q. 
If  ) 


A  crystalline- 
**  t 

substance  obtained  by  boiling  rjhenyl-phthalimido 
with  ammonia  containing  a  little  alcohol.    It  i-f 
sliubtly    soluble    in  water,    but   very    soluble    in 
alcoliol.    Fused  with  potash  it  gives  off  aniline. 
phenyl-phthallmide,  *. 
Chem.:    ('uH9NO2=  *(  }P{p 2'    ^N.    Obtained  by 

inciting  a  mixture  of  aniline  andphthalic  acid,  and 
dissolving  out  impurities  from  the  cold  pulverized 
mass  by  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  beautiful  color- 
less n.-i'-dl  i  •  • .  insoluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  203*. 

phenyl-sulphide,  ». 

Chem. :  }."]}•''  \  S.  Formed  by  tho  dry  distilla- 
tion of  siilphobenzolateof  sodium,  that  portion  of 
tho  distillate  boiling  at  292'  being  further  nvtilii-il 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work.     wh8.     son;     mftte,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cttr,     rUle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,    a  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


phenyl-tolylamine 

in  presence  of  hydrogen.  It  is  then  nearly  color- 
less, with  a  slight  yellow  tinge.  and  faint  alliaceous 
odor.  It  is  highly  refractive,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1'09,  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  misciblo  in  all  proportions  with  ether 
and  benzene.  A  disulphide  of  phenyl  is  formed 
from  phouyl  mercaptau  Dy  oxidation,  ( 


phenyl-tolylamine, 

'•in  HI.:  C6H5(C7H7)HN.  Formed  by  digesting  a 
mixture  of  acetate  of  rosaniline  and  toluidine  in  a 
flask  for  some  hours,  distilling  the  liquid,  and  add- 
ing totho  distillate  hydrochloric  acid  and  water; 
phonyl-tolylamino  separates  as  an  oily  liquid,  which 
solidities  toa  crystalline  muss.  Itmelts  atST,  boils 
at  334'5",  and  is  converted  into  a  blue  compound  by 
nitric  acid.  Its  compounds  with  acids  are  easily 
decomposed  by  contact  with  water. 

phenyl  triamine,  ». 

Chem.  :  Rasos  derivable  from  a  triple  molecule  of 
ammonia,  H.,\o,  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more 
atoms  of  phenyl  for  an  equal  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms,  and  of  a  polyatomic  radical  for  a  numberof 
hydrogen  atoms  corresponding  to  its  atomicity. 
<  Watts.) 

PhS-nfl  am  -Ic,  a.    [English/j/ienj/i.andaniir.] 

Derived  from  or  containing  phenyl  and  ammonia. 

phenylamic-acid,  «.    [ANILIC-ACID.] 

phe  nyl  a  mide,  s.     [Eng.  phenyl,  and  amide.] 

Chem.  (pi.):  Anilides.  Amides  in  which  one-third 

of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl.    They  are 

formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  aniline  salts,  or  by 

the  action  of  acid  anhydrides   on    aniline  —  e.  g., 

aniline   benzoate,  (jH6O._>.CoHjN  —  H2O  =  phonyl- 

benzamido,  CiaHijNO. 

phe  nyl  a  mine,  H.  [Eng.  phenyl,  and  a/mm.] 
Chemistry  (pi.)  :  Organic  bases  derived  from  am- 
monia by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  one  or 
more  atoms  of  phenyl,  Phenyl  diamines  are  dia- 
tomic ammonias,  having  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
replaced  by  phenyl,  and  two  or  more  atoms  by  a 
diatomic  radical—  e.  a.,  ethyleue-diphenyl  diammo 
"' 
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2.  Her.:  A  charge  in   heraldry   representing   a 
broad,  barbed  arrow  or  head  of  a  javelin,  which, 
being  carried  like  the  modern  mace 
before  royalty   by  the  serjeant-at- 
arms,  became  a  royal  mark,  and  is 
still  used    to    denote  Crown  prop- 
erty, and  termed  the  Broad  R,  or 
broad  arrow. 


philanthropism 


phe  nyl  am  mo    ul  um,  8.    [Eng.  phcmjl,  and 

Chemistry  (pl.):  Compounds  derivable  from  am- 
monia by  the  substitution  of  phenyl,  &c.,  for  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  hydrogen.  The  iodides  of  these 
compounds  are  obtained  by  treating  a  tertiary 
phenylamine  with  an  alcoholic  iodide  in  a  sealed 
tube;  as  diethylanilino  when  treated  with  iodide  of 
•ethyl  yields  iodide  of  triethylo-phenylammoniura= 

ph5  nf  1  an  -1-llne,  subst.  [  English  phenyl,  and 
aniline.)  [ DIPHENYLAMIXE.] 

phSn  -91  ate,  subst.  [English,  &c.,phenul;  -ate 
<Chem.).T 

Chem.  (pl.):  The  metallic  derivatives  of  phenol, 
corresponding  to  the  alkylates.  and  derived  from 
phenol  by  the  action  of  basic  oxides  and  hydrates. 
They  are  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  even  by 
carbonic  acid. 

phen  -fl  ene,  s.    [Eng.  phenyl;  -ene.] 

Chem.:  CfiH^.  A  liquid  found  by  Church  among 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of 
phenylic  chloride  and  sodium  amalgam.  It  boils 
at  91°. 

plienylene-diamine.  8. 

Chem.:  C6H8N'2  =  (t  "j}^  [NI.  A  base  produced 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitraniline. 
Whou  freshly  distilled  it  is  a  heavy  oil,  but  it  grad- 
ually solidities  to  a  mass  of  crystals;  melts  at  63% 
boils  at  287%  distilling  without  decomposition,  and 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
•ther.  It  is  a  di-acid,  and  forms  salts  which  crys- 
tallize easily. 

phS  nyl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phenyl;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  orcontaiuiug  phenyl. 

phenylic-acid,  «.    [PHENOL.] 
phenylic  alcohol, s.    [CARBOLIC-ACID.] 
phenylic-oxide,  g. 


phe-6  sp8r  -8  SB,  s.  pl.  [Greek 
phaios=gray,  and  sporos,  ora/wra  — 
seed.] 

Bo(. :  A  name  proposed  by  Thuret 
for  a  primary  section  of  ZoOsporous        Pbeon. 
Algals,  comprehending  those  which 
have  the  spores  brown  or  olive.    Tribes  Ectocar- 
peee,  Myrionomete,  Chordarieie,  Sporochneie,  Punc- 
tariew,  Dictyosiphoneee,  Scytosiphouea>,   Lamina- 
riew,  andCutleneie. 

phe  rope,  s.  An  apparatus  for  transmitting 
pictures  electrically. 

PhS  PU'-sa,  a.  [Gr.  I'herousa  =  t\ic  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pherusidee. 

PhS-ru'-SI-dSB,  s.  pl.  [Modern  Latin  pherui(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -/</«.  | 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Annelids,  sub-order  Errantia. 
Body  long,  cylindrical ;  head  with  two  strong  forked 
tentacles;  buccal  papilla*,  and  branchial  filaments 
retractile. 

phi  al,  a.  [Fr.  phiole,  from  Lat.  phiula,  from 
Gr.  phiali=&  broad,  flat,  shallow  cup  or  bowl;  Ital. 
ftala.]  | VIAL.]  A  small  glass  vessel  or  bottle; 
espec.,  a  bottle  used  for  medicines ;  a  vial. 

"Take  thou  thisphial,  beingthen  in  bed." 

Slitikeai). :  ttumeu  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

*[  Phial  of  four  elements: 

Physics:  Along,  narrow,  glass  bottle'  containing 
mercury,  water  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
alcohol  colored  rod,  and  naphtha.  When  shaken 
they  mix,  but  when  left  at  rest  they  arrange  them* 
selves  according  to  their  relative  densities;  the 
mercury  lowest,  the  water  next,  then  the  alcohol, 
and  the  naphtha  highest  of  all.  The  instrument  is 
used  to  show  that  liquors  tend  to  arrange  them- 
selves according  to  their  relative  densities,  and 
that  till  they  do  so  no  stable  equilibrium  cau  be 
established. 

phi  -al,  v.  t.  [PHIAL,  ».]  To  put  or  keep  in  or 
as  in  a  phial. 

"Full  on  my  fenceless  head  its;//it<i/'</  wrath. 
May  fate  exhaust."—  Shenstoiie:  Lore  ami  /t'intii: 

Phi  ga  11  an,  Phi  ga  18  an,  n.  [Sccdef.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Phigalia,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Phigalian-marbles,  R.  pl.  \  collection  of  twen- 
ty-three sculptured  marbles  in  alto-relievo,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurus, 
in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  town  of  Phi- 
galia, now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  They 
originally  formed  the  frieze  of  the  temple,  and  are 
in  slabs  of  about  four  feet  five  inches  in  length,  and 
two  foot  one  inch  in  breadth.  They  represent  the 
battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  Amazons. 

phll,  pref.    [PHILO-.] 

phil    a,  beg.  s.    [FILLIBEG.] 

phll  a-dgl-pha  -cS  SB,  «.  pl.    [Mod. 

elph ' 

Hut 


delpk(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -acetr.] 

Vof . :  Syringas ;  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exogens, 


Chem. :  -,*jjS  £  O.  A  colorless  oil  obtained  by  Lim- 
pricht,  by  subjecting  benzoate  of  copper  to  dry  dis- 
tillation. It  has  an  odor  of  geraniums,  boils  at 
260',  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, very  soluble  in  ether.  When  heated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  white  crystal- 
line body  resembling  phenyl. 

phen -Jl-lde,  s.    [Eng. phenyl ;  -ide.] 
'  'In'in. :  A  salt  of  phenylic-acid. 
phenylide  of  benzoyl,  s.    [PHENYLBENZOYL.] 
phe -on,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  barbed  head  of  a  dart,  arrow, 
or  other  weapon. 

"Canstthou  hi-  skin  with  barbed  Phtons  pierce?" 
Sylvester:  Job  Triumphant,  iv.  690. 


alliance  Grossales.  Shrubs  with  deciduous  leaves, 
opposite,  and  without  dots  or  stipules.  Flowers  in 
trichotomons  cymes,  calyx  with  four  to  ten  divis- 
ions; petals  four  to  ten,  white  or  pink;  stamens 
indefinite,  styles  distinct  or  united;  capsule  half 
inferior,  with  four  to  ten  many-seeded  cells.  Found 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  India,  Japan,  and  North 
America.  Known  genera  three,  species  twenty-five. 
(Limlley.) 

Phil  a-dei   phl-an,  a.  &  />.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Philadelphia. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 

B.  A»  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pl.) :  A  society  of  Theosophical 
Pietists,  founded  in  1695,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Philadelphian  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Piety 
and  Divine  Philosophy."   It  originated  with  an  old 
lady  named  Jane  Lead  (1623-1704).  a  close  student  of 
the  works  of  Jacob  Boohme,  and  herself  a  volumin- 
ous writer,  who  professed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
spirits.    The  influence  of  the  Philadelphian  Society 
may  bo  traced  in  the  works  of  William  Law  (1686- 
1761),  and  it  left  its  impress  on  early  Methodism. 

phll  a-d61ph  -He,  subst.  [From  Philadelph(ia) ; 
suff.  -ite  (3fin.).J 

Afin.:  A  mineral  with  micaceous  structure.  Hard- 
ness, 1'5;  specific  gravity,  2'80;  color,  brownish-red ; 
greasy.  Very  hygroscopic, on  hcatiug  exfoliates,  a 


2-18;  magnesia,  U'36;  lime,  1'46;  soda,  u"9U;  potash, 
6'8l;  water, 4'34;  titanicacid,l'(X);  vauadicacid,tKi7  ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  0'50;  protoxides  of  uirkel 
and  cobalt,  O'l)6;  protoxide  of  copper,  (NJ8;  phos- 
phoric acid.  (Mis  traces  of  lithia,  chlorine,  *u\- 
phuric  acid,  &c.=UW36.  Related  to  Vermiculite 
(q.v.). 

phll  a  del  phus,  ».  [Gr.  philadelphos=ei  sweet 
flowering  shrub,  perhaps  the  jasmine.  I 

But. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pluladelphacew 
(q.  v.).  Philadelphus  coronariut,  a  Himalayan 
shrub,  is  often  planted  in  India  for  ornament.  Its 
flowers  are  sweet-scented ;  formerly  they  were 
believed  to  be  tonic,  but  they  are  principally  used 
for  adulterating  oil  of  jasmine. 

Phil  SB  tSr  us,  s.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr.  oiete*= 
equality.  (Agouti*.)] 

Ornith.:  Agenusof  I'loceinw  (q.  v.).  [GKOJvPEAK, 
WEAVER-BIRD.] 

*phll-a  16  thist,  K.  [  Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr.  aletltct 
=  true.J  A  lover  of  the  truth. 

"  To  the  generous,  ingenious  and  judicious  iihilntethiAt, 
ThomuB  Ogle,  Esquire."—  Hmttiuiityt:  Suture's  Embaasie.. 
(.Dedication.) 

tPhi  Ian   d8r,  «.    [PHILANDER,  r.]    A  lover. 

"I'll  baste  you  together;  you  and  your  Ptiilaiitter." — 
Couvrrrt:  n'ai/nftkr  H'urM,  \.  i. 

phi  Ian  der,  r.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  from 
Philander  (itself  from  Gr.),p/ti'lr»= to  love,  andan<;r 
(geuit.  <i)idro8)  =  a  man),  a  cliaractcr  in  Beaum.  4 
Fletcher's  Lain  of  Candy,  who  is  represented  as 
passionately  in  love  with  Erota.  Arcording  to 
others,  from  Philander,  a  lover  in  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Furit>so.\  To  make  love  to  ladies;  to  flirt.  (Q. 
Eliot :  Iiaiiicl  Dtronda,  ch.  xxv.) 

tphl  Ian  -d5r-8r,  «i«'«f.  [Eng.  pfcifander; -«r.]  A 
male  flirt ;  one  who  hangs  about  women. 

"  Perturbed  the  spirits  of  the  Oxford  pliilatuienn."— 
Khijuleit:  Tint  Yearn  Ayi>,  ch.  xiz. 

*phll  an  till  Ate,  *.  pl.  [Modern  Latin  philan- 
th(ux) ;  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  sulf.  -ida1.] 

Entomology:  An  old  family  of  Sand-wasps,  now 
merged  in  Crabronidip. 

*phll  an  thrope,  ».  [PHILANTHROPY.]  A  phil- 
antnnipist. 

"  He  mav  l>e  deservedly  styled  a  ittu'taittlirup?." — \urfli; 
Life  of  Lard  (luilfunl,  ii.  121. 

phll  an  thrfip  Ic,  phll-an  throp  lo  al,  adj. 
[dr.  philanthrOpihos,  from  philtinihropoB^lovinK 
mankind  ;  Fr.  philanihropique.]  [  PHIL ANTHEOPY. ] 

1.  Full  of  love  to  one's  fellow  men;  possessing  or 
distinguished  by  philanthropy  or  general  benevo- 
lence; loving  mankind. 

2.  (  haracterized  by  or  proceeding  from  philan- 
thropy ;  pertaining  to  philanthropy. 

phll  an  throp  -Ic-al-ly,  adr.  [  English  philaa- 
thropical; -ly.]  In  a  philanthropic  manner;  with 
philanthropy.' 

*phll  an -thr6-pln,  8»'«A.  [Ger.  philanlhropin, 
philantliropinum,  from  (ir.  phileo=ti>  love,  and  an- 
<Aroptiios=l}elouging  to  man.] 

Hmt.&  Education:  The  name,  given  to  a  school 
founded  at  Dessau,  in  1774,  by  J.  B.  Basodow  (172:J- 
90),  or  to  any  school  conducted  on  similar  princi- 
ples. The  object  was  to  give  children  an  education 
founded  on  philanthropy,  cosmopolitanism,  and 
natural  religion.  Every  boy  was  taught  a  handi- 
craft. Of  the  twenty-four  hours  eight  were  allotted 
to  sleep,  eight  to  meals  and  recreation,  and  of  the 
remaining  eight  the  children  of  the  rich  were  to 
study  six  and  give  two  to  manual  labor,  the  pro- 
portions being  reversed  in  the  cases  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Great  results  were  expected  from  this 
attempt  to  place  education  on  what  was  called  a 
natural  basis,  but  the  expectation  was  not  in  the 
end  found  to  be  justifiable. 

phll  an  tnrop  In  Ism,  subst.  [English  philan- 
thropin;  -wn.]  The  principles  which  Basedow 
sought  to  carry  out  in  the  Pbilanthropiu  (q.  v.). 

phll  an  thr5p -In-Ist,  a.&s.  [Eug.,  &c.,  phil- 
anthropin;  -ist.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
Philanthropin  (q.v.). 

"It  would  soon  be  seen  what  was  the  value  of  pAi'/an- 
throptntKt  Latin." — K.  U.  Quick:  Educatloinit  Keftrrmers, 
p.  162. 

B.  As  mili.il.:   A  pupil  in  a  Philanthropin;  one 
educated  on  Basedow's  natural  system. 

" Phflanthrf>pini*tii,  when  they  left  school,  were  not  ia 
all  respects  the  superiors  of  their  fellow  creatures." — 
B.  U.  IjHlek:  Educational  Reformers,  p.  156. 

phll-an -thripigm,  «.  [Eng.  philanthrop(y); 
•ism.]  The  same  as  PHILANTHROPY  (q.  v.). 

"The  more  enlightened  phitatithrojtfgm  of  England 
resorts  to  the  formation  of  charitable  societies."— .4.  II. 
Cli'Mtih:  Remains,  i.  303. 


bo"il,    b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$:     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -alon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


philanthropist 


phll  an   thrS  plst,   ».      [  Eiig.   phil 

with  or  evinces  philanthropy; 

one  who  w  i-hes  well  to  mill  emleavors  to  benefit 
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parietai  placout*:  ovnles  indefinite;  fruit  HICCH- 
leiit      Natives  of  Chill.    Known  genera  two,  each 
with  one  species.    (Ltindley.) 
phi  IS  -si-ad,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.  philesi(a) ;  English 
uff.  -ad.  I 


and  improve  the  position  of  his  fellow-men;  a  per- 

M.n  ,.r  general  oeii.'Volenco. 
"Thou 
Father  of  angelfl,  but  the  friend  of  mun." 

Yvunti:  XitiM  ThouuHtt,  iv. 

phll  in  thro  plat  Ic,  <i.  [Eag.  philanthropitt  ; 
-if.  1  lleroming,  or  characteristic  oi,  a  philanthro- 
pist  ;  proceeding  from  or  relating  to  philanthropy.  -*flffi?R;MfViiKiif^*fc  a"dEug.  HeHene; 

"Mere    darkn...    .ith    pMo.MnwMM    Vh»phor-u     Fr.  ,,/,,//»•»*,.«•.]     A  PbUhelfeuiSt. 
•nce«."—  C'arlyle:  LUtqftterUmg,  ch.  v. 


.  -. 

But.  (pl.t :  Liudley's  English  name  for  the  Phile- 
siaceie  (q.  v.). 

phll  bar  m5n  1C,  «.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Eiig.  har- 
monic.] Loving  music  ;  fond  of  harmony. 


phll  an  thrft  pf,  *phll-an  thro-ple,  *.  [Lat. 
iihilnntliniiiin,  from  (ir.  phihinthropitt  =  benevo- 
lence, from  ;>/ii'/mi/ftroiHM=loviug  mankind,  from 
p*<7n«- loving,  nml  tititlir»ina  =  B  man;  Fr.  philan- 
thi-opt,-;  Sp.  A:  Ital./i/«ii/r<j«m.l  Love  to  mankind ; 
general  benevolence  to  one  s  fellow-men ;  universal 
good-will;  willingness  and  deaire  to  do  good  to 
other**. 

"AfiAflanfovwaml  lore  to  nil  mankind."— Dp.  Taylor: 
Sermon*,  vol.  Hi.,  Mr.  1. 

Rhll  an   this,  «.    [Pref .  phil;  and  <ir.  <mf/ww= 
owi-r.  | 

Kittont.:  A  gonns  of  CrabronidjB.  It  provisions 
its  nest,  which  is  in  a  sandy  burrow,  with  hive  and 
solitary  bees. 

•phll  ar  ru-rous,*.  [PHILARGCRT.]  Money-lov- 
ing, avaricious. 

•'The  doctor  waa  pftffafyilroiu." — Barnanl:  Lift  f>f 
llrulln,  p.  194. 

•phll  ar  gn-rjf,  *phil  ar  ger  y,«.  [fret. phil-, 
and  Or.  ar</un'on  =  mouey.J  Love  of  money  ;  avarice. 
(Money  lUiuters  all  Thimjs,  16W,  p.  109.) 

phll  a,  Ml  -1C,  a.  (Eng.  philatel(v)  ;•!<•]  Of<ir 
pertaining  to  philately. 

phi  lit  8  list.  «.  [Eo«.  pMtofeUy) ; -i«f .]  One 
versed  in  philately;  one  who  collects  postage- 
stamps  for  curiosity  or  study. 

phi  lit  e  If ,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful,  said  to  bo 
from  (ir.  p/»iJu8=loviug,  and  ufe/<'ia=freedom  from 
tax;  or  tne  second  element  may  bo  fe(«i  =  a  tax, 
and  regarding  the  stamp  as  the  symbol  of  a  tax  or 
toll  paid,  i>hilately  =  n  lovoof  stamps.]  The  collec- 
tion of  postage-stamps,  especially  those  of  foreign 
issues,  as  objects  of  curiosity  or  study. 

phll -a  tor  y,  «.  IProb.  a  corrupt,  of  iihi/lnrteru 
(q.v.).] 

Ecclet.:  A  transparent  reliquarj  placed  horizon- 
tally upon  four  feot,  and  used  to  exhjbit  relics  of 
saints,  Ac.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  metal,  with 
figures  representing  the  event  in  a  saint's  life  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  The  top  is  orna- 
mented. 

•phll  au  -If ,  *phll  au  tie,  •pnll-an  tl  a  <t  as 
sh',  a.  |(ir.  philautUt,  from  j>hilog  =  loving,  and 
au<o»=sclf.l 

1.  Self-love ;  the  love  of  what  is  personal  to  one; 
selfishness. 

"  Venturous.  ever*  welling  p»//o«l|f." 

Bf'iiiuwal:  Ifffkr,  vii.  269. 

2.  Philosophy. 

"Teita  of  logic,  of  ntilural  pHttantta." — Tyndate: 
Wurkt,  i.  167. 

Phi  1*  mon,  ».  [(ir.  Philemon,  apparently  from 
;i/n7c-mu=a  kiss.) 

A' riu.  Iliog.:  A  member  of  the  Colossinn  church 
(cf.Col.ii.7;  iv.9. 11, 14.  with  Phil.  2,10, 3,24).  [T.j 

1  The  Kpiftle  of  Pnul  In  Philemon: 

.Veto  Ten.  Canon:  An  epistle  of  Paul,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Timothy  (i.  1.),  to  Philemon,  whose  run- 
away slave,  Onesimus,  had  come  to  Rome,  and 
boeu  converted  by  the  Apostlo,  while  the  latter  was 
a  prisoner  (1. 10),  and  advanced  in  years  (»).  One.-i- 
ninn  was  most  useful  to  his  spiritual  father  (13), 
who,  however,  would  not  retain  him.  unless  with 
bU  master's  |>er'nission  (14|.  He,  therefore,  sent 
him  back,  carrying  the  epixtlo  with  him,  and  conn- 
-'•ling  Philemon  to  receive  him  back,  not  now  in  a 
servile  i-apiirity,  but  as  a  brother  beloved  (16). 
Anticipating  his  speedy  release,  he  also  requested 
Philemon  to  prepare  him  a  lodging  (22).  The  epistle 
seem*  to  UT*  been  written  in  A,  D.  A3  or  Ml  and  to 
have  heen  sent  with  the  F.pi-tle  to  tin-  ( 'olossians. 
Its  genuineness  in  generally  admitted. 

phi  16 -fl  a,  «.     [Or. />/i>'ntM  =  tlip  act  of  loving. 

lit).  <-li,, ii.    So  called  from  I  lie  beailtj  of  the  [lowers.] 


Phll  hSMen'-lc,  «.  [Pref.  pftiJ-,  and  Eng.  Hel- 
lenic.] Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  Puilhel- 
leni-t- :  loving  Greece  or  the  Greeks. 

Phil  hel  len  l?m,  ».  [Pref.  phil-,  and  English 
Hr/irnum.]  The  principles  of  the  Philhellenists ; 
lovoof  Greece. 

"The  Fnr..|'.-aii  PhllhelUniim  of  siitjr  yeara  ago."— 


SI    len  1st,  s.  &  «.    [Pref.  phil-,  and  Eng. 
Hellenist.] 

A.  Assubst. :  A  friend  of  Greece  or  the  Greeks ;  a 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  Greece ;  especially  a  sup- 
porter of  thoGresks  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence against  the  Turks. 

B.  As  inlj.:  The  same  as  PHILHELLENIC  (q.  v.). 
phll  hy   drl  da,  «.  ;•/.    [PIIILIIVDBUB.] 
Kntoni.:  \  synonym  of  Palpicornia  (q.  v.). 

Phll  by    firus,  ».    [Gr.  ;>/u'l!/rfro«=loving  water.] 
EiitniH.:  The  typical  genus  of  tho  sub-tribe  Phil- 
hydrida. 

phll    1  beg,  s.    [FlLUBEO.] 
Philip   plan,  n.  &«.    [Scedcf.] 

A.  .is  dilj. .'  Of  or  pertaining  to  Philippi,  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  .!«  utttmt.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Philippi, 
a  city  of  Thrai-e.  northeast  of  Amphipoli*,  in  the 
immediate   vicinity   of    Mount   Pangwus.    It   was 
founded  hy  Philip  of  Macodon,  on  the  sito  of  an  old 
Thasian  settlement  called  denides. 

1  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Philip- 
plans; 

Xete  Test.  Canon:  An  epistle  addressed  by  St. 
Paul,  in  conjunction  with  Timothy,  "to  all  the 
.-aints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi.  with 
the  bishops  and  deacons."  Shortly  after  Paul  had 
passed  for  tho  first  time  from  Asia  to  Europe,  ho 
reached  Philippi,  then  a  Roman  provincial  capital 
and  colony  (Acts  xvi.  12).  It  lay  about  nine  miles 
inland.  His  first  convert,  Lydia,  was  from  Thya- 
tira,  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xvi.  14;  cf.  Rev.  i.  4,  11) ; 
his  next  was  a  certain  damsel  possessed  with  a 
spirit  of  divination  (16-18)  in  connection  with  whom 
rioting  occurred,  followed  by  Paul's  imprisonment^ 
and  tho  conversion  of  his  jailer  (19-401.  Thus  Paul 
was  the  founder  of  tho  Philippian  church.  Tim- 
othy was  subsequently  sent  into  Macedonia,  and 
doubtless  to  Philippi  (xix.  22),  Paul  himself  follow- 
ing (xx.  1-6).  (Compare  with  tho  facts  regarding 
Timothy,  Philippians  i.  1,  li.  19-23.)  The  Philip- 
plans  had  oftcner  than  once  sent  tho  Apostle  pecu- 
niary contributions  (iv.  10-18),  long  being  the  only 
church  which  had  done  so.  Epaphroditus  hail 
brought  those  gifts  (ii.  25,  iv.  18),  and  afterward, 
falling  very  dangerously  sick  (ii.  26,  27),  Paul  had 
sent  him  back  that  the  Philippiaus  might  bo  as- 
sured of  his  recovery',  apparently  requesting  him  to 
carry  with  him  the  epistlo  (ii.  28).  The  Apostlo 
when  he  sent  th,-  epistlo  was  a  prisoner  in  Konn- 
(i.  7, 13;  iv.  22).  He  expected  release  (i.  25;  ii.  24), 
though  martyrdom  was  by  no  means  impossible. 
He  expresses  intense  affection  for  tho  Philippiaus 
(i.  si,  and  thankfulness  for  their  Christian  cuarac- 
ter  (l.  4).  Ho  counsels  them  to  avoid  strife,  vain- 
glory, murmurings,  controversies  (ii.  3,  14).  points 
to  the  Son  of  God  as  the  exemplar  of  humility  and 
self-sacrifice  (li.  5-11),  and  warns  his  readers 
against  Jndaizing  teachers  (iii.  2-11),  and  immoral 
and  self-seeking  men  (IS,  19).  Tho  (  hristians  send- 
in;  salutations  to  the  church  at  Philippi  wore 
chiefly  of  Cft*snr'8  household  (iv.  22).  Tho  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle  is  generally  admitted,  though 
liaur  (1845),  and  Schwegler  (1846),  hold  the  con- 
trary view.  Its  date  was  probably  early  in  A.  D.63, 

Philip  pic,  s.  [Lat.  Philippica=(Jitvenat,  x. 
125i  tho  speeches  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip; 
(Jr.  7';iilim)iA-««=pertaining  to  Philip  of  Macodon; 


The 


:iippikot—  pertaining  t«  Philip 

Hot.:  The  typical  rams  of  the  I'liile-ia.  .-«•  (q.v.).    Fr.  philipplgue.'] 

lie  only  si.erie-.  /'/n/ram  bujcifotiti,  a  small  ever-       1.  Orig.:  One  of  a  series  of  celebrated  orations 

•eeii    slinib,   is  from    the   southern  part  of  South    spoken    by     Demosthenes,    the    Athenian    orator, 

again-t  Philip  of  Macedon.  father  of  Alexander  the 
dreat.  in  which  ho  endeavored  to  aron-e  tho  Athe- 
nians from  their  ill-lot. -lire. 

"That  ;•>>  'tipple  tutally  divine. 
Which  i«  iawrili'd  the  second." 

>•  ,t    Juvenal,  Hat.  z.  196. 

2.  Any  ili-conrse.  declamation,  or  spettch  full  of 
acrimonious  invectivi  . 


America. 

phi  le  si  a  ce  ae,  «.  ;>/.  I  Mod.  Lat.  philr,i(,,t ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -" 

Hot.:  I'hile-iail- :  an  order  of  Dictyogens.  Twin- 
ing or  upright  shrub-,  with  roriareou-.  decidnooSi 
reticulated  leaves.  Flowers  large,  showy,  solitary, 
scaly  at  the  base,  tripeialoiil  or  bezapetaloid ; 
stamens  six;  ovary  one-r- H.-.I.  -nperior,  with  three 

Ate,    fit,    !Sre, amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    Mr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.     wbre.     wolf,     wdrk.     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cftb,     cure,    unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a.    a  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  •  kw. 


phillyrea 

phil   lp  plze,  <:  i.    (PHILIPPIC.] 

1.  To  write  or  deliver  a  philippic  ;  to  declaim  with 
invective. 

"With  the  bent  intention*  In  the  world  he  naturally 
phtltppizei." — Burke:  French  Revolution. 

2.  To  side  with  or  support  the  cause  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

•Phi  Us  -t8r,  ».    [Gor.  Philistine.]    A  cant  name 
given  to  townsmen  by  students  of  German  universi- 
ties;  hence,  a  person  of  limited  culture,  ta-te.  or 
ideas.    [PHILISTINE,  B.  II.  1.] 
•Phl-llB  -tl-an,  a.&g.    [PHILISTINE.] 
Phll    is  tine,  Phil    Is  tine,  a.&«.    [Lat.  rinlit- 
tinus;  Fr.  Philistin.].  [PALESTINE.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Philistines. 

"  A  pander  to  rhtlistiuf  revelry." 

2.  Fig.:  Commonplace,  uncultured,  prosair. 

"  The  Philltliae  outaide  of  art,  and  the  /'*  Hiitlne  I  n>ld» 
of  art  have  lately  been  referred  to  here."— Scrlbtier't  Hoe- 
azine,  June,  1877,  p.  288. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Philistia,  now 
part  of  Syria. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  same  as  PHILISTEK  ;  a  person  of  narrow 
views  or  ideas ;  one  who  is  deficient  in  liberal  cul- 
ture, and,  therefore,  wanting  in  sentiment  and 
taste;  a  prosaic  person. 

"  It  in  one  of  the  t  mil-  of  the  educated  nilittlne  that 
he  never  tinils  out  hie  mistaken." — Scribner's  Magazine, 
June,  1877,  p.  2SH. 

»2.  A  bailiff.    [Eng.] 

"  I  am  told  for  certain  you  had  been  among  the  phitit- 
tixn."— Steffi:  Polite  Conv.,  i. 

Phil  Is-Un-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  PhilMinM;  -ism.] 
The  manners,  habits,  character,  or  modes  of  think- 
ing of  a  Philistine. 

"rtiitittthtiitrn,  as  one  learnit  from  experience,  is  dome- 
thing  inborn,  and  htm  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  vircum- 
-t.inrr-.  Iii  fact,  the  more  a  1'hiliMtlne  la  educated,  the 
more  MH  I'ttiltstiufKtn  Uupparent.  It  is  he  who  givee  two 
or  three  very  learned  and  eicellent  reanonn  for  liking 
pome  very  Billy  book  or  picture."— Scribner'i*  M<i.jnztnrr 
June,  1877,  p.  'OS. 

•phlll   horse,  «.   [Sco  def.]  A  corrupt,  of  THILL- 

HOKHE  (q.  V.). 

phll  11  pe   na,  ».    [FILLIPEEN.] 

phll  Hp-Ite,  phll  lip  plte,  ».  [Etym.  uncer- 
tain, but  probably  after  one  Phillip  or  I'hillij.pi ; 
suff.  -ite(Min.}.] 

3/m. ;  A  compact,  granular  mineral,  sometimos 
with  fibrous  structure,  in  veins  in  copper  pyrites. 
Luster,  vitreous ;  color,  sky-blue;  translucent ;  as- 
tringent. Analysis  yielded:  Sulphuric  acid,  2H'i*5; 
sesqnioxide  of  iron,  9'80;  iron  sub-sulphate,  2*28; 
protoxide  of  copper,  14':i9:  magnesia,  0*85;  water, 
43'72;  alumina,  a  trace=MJU.  Found  in  tho  province 
of  Santiago,  Chili. 

Phil  lip  si  a,  sultst.  [Named  after  Prof.  John 
Phillips,  author  of  many  geological  books  and 
papers.] 

Palnont. :  A  genus  of  Trilobitn.  Ono  species  is 
noted  by  Etheridge  in  the  Middle  and  one  in  the 
Up|>er  Devonian  beds  of  South  and  North  Devon. 
They  are  of  small  size,  tile  trilobito  type  of  crusta- 
cean then  approaching  extinction. 

phil  lips  He,  «.  [After  tho  English  mineralogist 
J.  Phillips;  suff.  -«e  (Jrtn.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1.  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  Zeolites, 
formerly  regarded  as  orthorhombic.  but  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  monoclinic  in  crystallization.  Crystals 
always  twinned.     Hardness,  4 -  4T> ;  specific  gravity, 
2*2;   luster,  vitreous;  color,  white;  translucent  to- 
opaque.    Composition:   Silica.  47'9;   alumina,  20*5; 
lime,7'4;   potash,  6'3;  water,  17*9=  100,  correspond- 
ing to  tho  formula,  4Siq2lAlaO3,(JCap-)lK()i,riHO. 
Occurs  in  vesicular  cavities  in  old  igneous  roclcs, 
and  also  of  recent  formation  in  the  walls  of  the  hot 
baths  of  Plombieres,  France. 

2.  The  same  as  Holism   (q.  T.). 

3.  Tho  samo  as  HEBSCHELITE  (q.  v.). 

Phil  l?g -in-In,  ».  [Eng.  philluirin) ;  Gr.  gen- 
n(w=to  beget,  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  C^jIIyOft.    A  resinous  substance  formed 
by  the  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  on  phil- 
lyrin.    It  crystallizes  readily  in  n  white  nae: 
mass,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  hut  ea-ily 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

phll  ly  r*  a,  *phl  la -r8-a,  'phjfl  11  ri-a,i. 
[Gr.  phillyrra.} 

Rot.:  \  genus  of  Oleir  (q.  v.).  Ornamental  ever- 
Krei.n  >hrnl>H,  with  obhuiK,  serrated,  opposite  loaves, 
ami  axillary  clusters  of  small,  L-rvrni-h  white 
flowers.  Fr<im  the  shores  of  the  Meiliteiratiean. 
There  are  many  varieties. 

"The  running  ot  a  little  dog  .  .  .  through  t  he  J>»»l- 
l<r.  .1  hedge."—- KTcA(ir..'«..i.  '  '1m  UMI.  iii  111. 


phillyrin 

phjl -ljfr-In,  ««*»'•    [Mod.  La 
(I'hem.)."] 

Chein.:  (V;H:ttO,|.  Extracted  from  the  bark  of 
Phillyrea  latifotia  by  treating  the  aqueous  decoc- 
tion with  lime,  evaporating  the  filtrate  and  leaving 
it  to  crystallize.  It  is  white,  inodorous,  and  bitter, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Itinelts  at 
IbO"  to  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  and  is  converted 
into  phillYgeniii  and  dextrose  by  tho  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 


6,  *phyT-lIg,  r.  t.    [From  Phutlw,  a 

name  frequently  given  to  nymphs  in  pastorals  and 
romances.  1    To  woo. 

"In  madrigals,  and  i>hillvniitu  the  fair." 

Garth:  l)it>i>en*nry,  t. 

phI-18-,  phll  ./))•<•/.  [Or.  p/u'Joa=loviug.]  Fond 
of,  affecting,  cultivating. 

*phl  iSc  -a  list,  8.  (  Prof,  philo-,  and  Or.  kalo»  = 
beautiful.]  A  lover  of  the  beautiful. 

phll  6-dry  as,  x.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Or.  7>ri/<is= 
a  Drj'ad.] 

Z»6I.:  A  genus  of  ('olubrida>,  sub-family  Dryad- 
inpe,  from  America  and  Madagascar.  Philinlrf/as 
firi'disxtmwx  is  tho  All-grocn  Tree  Snake  of  South 
America. 

*phIl-6-fe  list,  8.  [Pref.  philo-,  and  Lat.  felix= 
a  cat.]  A  lover  of  cats. 

"Dr.  Sonthey,  who  is  known  to  be  a  phtlofetigt."  — 
Sottthey:  Doctor;  Fray,  of  Intel-chapter. 

*phl  I5g  Si-list,  x.  [Prof,  philo-,  aud  Or.  gala= 
niuk.J  A  lover  of  milk. 

"You  are  a  phtloQalitt,  and  therefore  understand  cat 
nature." — SoHthey:  Letter*,  iii.  240. 

*phll-ft  gar  -He,  «.    (Pref    philo-,  and  English 


"phll  o  gar -lie,  «.    I  f  ref .  p*i(o-,  a 

garlic.]    Loving  garlic  ;  fond  of  garlic. 
"These  phllogarlia  men." — I 


u.  .Vim,  89. 


phi  iSg'  fn  1st,  s.  [PiiiLixivNv.]  A  lovor  or 
friend  of  women. 

tphl  18  JT  ?-nf,  s.  [Pref.  philo-,  andCr.  <;»HC=a 
woman.]  Fondness  for  women  ;  uxoriousness. 


"  Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire 

Byron:  Beppo,  Izz. 

phIl-6-hel  16n  -I-an,  />.    [PHILIIKLLENIST.] 
phI-l8l'-6  gSr,  s.   [PHILOLOC.V.]    A  philologist. 

phIl-6-ld  -gl  an,  x.  [Eng.  philolosm;  -an.]  A 
philologist. 

phll  6  I8g  Ic  al,  *phll  ft  l8g'-Io,  adj.  [Eng. 
fhilnlt>o(y)  ;  -ic,-ical;  Tfr.philologtaue.]  Ofori>er- 
taining  to  philology,  or  tho  study  of  languages. 

phll  6  18^  Ic  al  1?.  adv.  [Eng.  philological; 
ly.]  In  a  philological  manner;  according  to  tho 
rules  of  philology. 

"A  parent  speech  which  is  jthitoln-jl^tilly  late."  —  Stcyo*': 

r»»ii»inif/r<  niMnaii,  p.  W. 

phi  181  -6  gist,  «.  (Eng.  nhilotoadi);  -1st.}  One 
who  is  skilled  or  versed  in  philology  or  the  study  of 
languages. 

"  JjAArn'd  phtlologtft*.  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space." 

Cotriter:  Rftirfmfnt. 

phi  161  ft  gize.t'.  i,  [English  philoloy(y);  -izv.] 
To  offer  criticisms  ;  to  practice  philology. 

•fpllll    ft-l8gue,  x.      [Fr.]    A  philologist.     [Pm- 

LOI.iKlV.J 

'  The  p:iragon  of  all  philotogHes."  —  I'rqulmrt:  Itabrltiiti, 
bk.  i.  ^Author's  prol.) 

phM8l  6  g?.  *phi  lol  o  gle,  «.  (Lat.  «/»•/«/»- 
OKI,  from  (ir.  pfc«oJotrfo=love  of  talking,  love  of 
learning  ami  literature;  philotogos—lona  of  talk- 
ing, a  student  of  language  and  history:  /'/"/...-• 
loving,  fond  of,  and  loijos=a  word,  a  discourse;  Fr. 
litiilolofiie;  Hal.  A  Sp.jWoIoata.] 

*1.  A  love  of  learning  and  literature  ;  tho  study  of 
learning  and  literature. 

+2.  Critici-m  ;  grammatical  learning. 

T3.  Tho  study  of  languages,  in  connection  with 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  action  of  differ- 
ent peoples.  It  is  sometimes  made  to  include  rhet- 
oric, poetry,  history,  anil  antiquities. 

4.  The  science  of  language  ;  linguistic  science  (in 
this  spnsi'  more  properly  termed  Comparative  Phi- 
lology). 

*phl  lom  -JJ.-chus,  x.  [Or.  j>hi'/<jmn<-/nw  =  loving 
fight,  warlike:  «>/u'(os=loving,  and  »i<ic/ni=battlu, 
tight.] 

"rnilh.:  A  synonym  of  Machetes  (q.  v.l. 

phll  -6  math,  s.  [Or.  philomathcs,  from  philos— 
loving,  and  iiitttlu.  ^learning.]  |M  ATllEMATIC.]  A 
lover  of  learning;  a  sclutlar. 

phll  6  math-e  mat  -Ic,  subst.  [PHILOMATH.]  A 
philomath. 

phll  6  math  -Ic,  *phll  6  math  -Ic-al,  «.  [Eng. 

phttOHUXthi  -/*',  -("'•'»/.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  philomathy  or  tho  love  of 
learning. 

2.  Having  a  love  of  learning  or  letters, 
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phi  18m    9.  thf ,  f.    [Or.  philonialhia.]    [PlIILO- 
MATH.)    The  love  of  learning  or  letters. 
Phil -omgl,  Phil  ft  me-la,«.    [Lat.pfti/umfM; 

(ir.  riiiluiwhl  (see  def.  1).J 

1.  (ir.  MiiUinltujy  (of  the  form  Philomela  i :  The 
daughter  of  Pandion,  King  of  Athens.  She  wan 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  nightingale. 

'1.  (Of  bath  form*) :    A  nightingale 

•3.  Ornlth.  (of  lh<-  form  Philomela) :  \  genus  of 
Sylviina».  The  Nightingale,  now  Daulins  lu.tcinia, 
was  formerly  called  Philomela  Ittscinia. 

*phll'-ft  mene,  a.  [PHILOMEL.]  Tho  nightin- 
gale. 

•phll  -6  mSt.  n.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  ftuilli-  mort 
=  a  dead  loaf.]  Of  the  color  of  a  deader  fade<l  leaf. 

tPhll-ft-mu  -Slc-al,  a<lj.  [Pref.  philo-,  and  Eng. 
mtutt'cai.]  Fona  of  music  ;  philharmonic. 

phi  Ion  thus,  s.  |  Pref.  phil-,  and  Or.  onthos= 
dung.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphyltnidft*. 

phll-ft  p<S -na,  x.    (FiLLIPEEX.) 

tphll  6  p8  16m  Ic,  «  phll  ft  pS  Igm  Ic  al,  «. 
[(ir.  philopotema*=toad  of  war,  from  philo*— lov- 
ing, and  po(<'H»w=war. ]  Ruling  over  opposite  or 
contrary  natures— an  epithet  of  Minerva. 

phll  6  prft-gSn  -I-tlye,  n.  [Pref.  philn-.  and 
Eng.  progenitive.]  Having  the  quality  of  philopro- 
geuitiveue»s. 

phll-ft  prft  g8n  -I-tlve-nJss,  *.   [(.rock  j>kiio»= 

loving,  and  Bug.  proaenUiwntm.  I 

Phrenology:  The  love  of  offs|iring,  in  the  way  of 
natural  affection;  fondness  for  children.  Its  organ 
is  located  above  the  middle  of  (he  cerebellum. 

phl-lSp  tSr -I  d»,  s.pl.  (Modern  Lat.  philop- 
tfr(us);  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -itttr. I 

Knt omoloyy :  A  family  of  Mallophaga.  Antenna? 
thread-like,  with  throe  or  five  joints:  maxillary 
palpi  wanting.  Those  with  five-jointed  antonnn> 
infest  birds,  and  those  with  tho  antenna*  threo- 
jointcd  are  parasitic  on  mammals. 

phi  18p  t§r  US,  a.  (Prof,  phil-,  and  Or.  pleron 
=  a  wing. ) 

Eiitom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  th«  Pliilojiteridaj 
(q.  v.). 

*Phl  lOS  ft  phas  t$r,  x.  [Formed  from  philnxn- 
phy  on  tho  model  of  poetaster l  &c.]  \  pretender 
to  philosophy. 

"Let  Inconsiderable  iihilo*oph<i*tm  hoot  and  deride  as 
much  as  their  follies  please."—  More:  Imntort.  of  .Son/, 
bk.  I.,  ch.  xiv. 

*phll  8s  4  phate,  r.  /.  (Lat.  philoK»phalux,i<n. 
par.  of  p/u'/osop/w»r,  from  jfhiloeophus^n  philoso- 
pher (q.  v.).]  To  act  the  philosopher;  to  moralizi-, 
to  philosophize. 

"No:  few  there  be,  that,  with  Epictetus,  can  /. /i  </<,«.- 
phate  inslavery." — Barrow:  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  Her.  11. 

*phl-l8s-ft-pha'-tlon,  stibtt.  [PHILOSOPHATK.] 
Philosophical  BpeculatioD  or  discussion;  philoso- 
phizing. 

"  The  work  being  to  be  the  basis  of  many  future  infer- 
ences anil  pUla*oi>katlant."~Fcltlii  .\<lri:-e.  t,,  Iliirllih, 
p.  18. 

»phll -6  SOphe,  x.  JFr. )  .\  philosophaster,  a 
philosopher  (q.  v.).  (Used  in  contempt.) 

*phll-ft  sophe  dim,  suhst.  [Eng.  philosoph?; 
-doi».]  Tho  realm  of  philosophy. 

"They  entertain  their  special  ambassador  in  /'/'u7..- 
i." — Ctirlylf:  -V 


=  [ 


*phl-l6s  6  pheme,  *phi-l6s'-6-phe  m$t,  subst. 
Gr.  philosopticnut,  from  ]jhilosopheo  =  tn  dtsruss.] 
t PHILOSOPHER.]  A  principle  of  re;t*onin£;  a 
theorem. 

phi  15s  6  ph5r,    *phi  los  o  fre.    -phi-los  o- 

K>nd  of  learning  or  knowledge,  (s.)  a  philosopher, 
from  Or.  philosophox,  from  pfti7os= loving,  and 
sop/ua=learning,  skill ;  .sop/tas^wise,  skilled  ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  filosofo.] 

1,  One  who  studies  or  dcvotos  himself  to  philos- 
ophy; one  who  is  versed  in  or  studios  moral  a  ml  in- 
tellectual   science.     Formerly  it   was   applied    to 
one  who  was  versed  in  or  studied  natural  science  or 
natural  philosophy. 

2.  One  who  practices  in  life  the  precepts  or  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  especially  those  of  the  stoical 
scnool;  one  who  moots  or  views  things  in  a  philo- 
sophical manner. 

"The  patriot,  j>A//'>sopfcrrt  and  poet  hare  often  looked 
with  calranesH  on  dUgrace  and  famine." — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Li-arnhiy,  ch.  vi. 

'philosopher's  egg,  s.  The  namnof  a  medicine 
for  the  pestilence.  It  was  compounded  of  tho  yolk 
of  an  egg,  saffron,  aud  other  ingredients. 

*philosopher'S  game,  s.  An  intricate  game 
played  witn  men  of  three  different  forms,  round, 
triangular,  and  square,  on  a  board  resembling  two 
chess-boards  united. 
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philosopher's  stone,  x.  An  imaginary  stone 
sought  for  by  the  alchemists,  which  should  trans- 
mute everything  it  touched  into  gol .1. 

*phl  18s  6  phess,  *.  I  Eng.  philonoph(y);  -<•»».] 
A  female  philosopher. 

Phil  ft  s8ph  Ic  al,  «phll  6  s8ph  Ic. «.  I  Lat. 
philosophicus,  from  pAulofOpftui  -  a  philosopher 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  philotopktqvtj  Sp.  &  ltal.JU<M^eo.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  or  according   to    philosophy;  pro- 
ceeding from  or  in  aecordancn  with  tin?  principles 
and  rules  of  philosophy;  as,  a  pUiotoplueal  argu- 
ment. 

2.  Skilled  in  philosophy. 

"  \Ve  have  our  philonophn-iil  persons  to  make  modern 
and  fniuilur  things  supernatural  and  causeless."  — 
Shakrtp.-  All's  H'ell  thtit  iVIs  U'rll,  ii.  3. 

3.  Characteristic   of  or  suitable  to  a    practical 
philosopher ;  calm,  cool,  temperate,  nnimpassionod. 

"With  cold  <Ii>^rtia,  fir  philosophic  pride." 

Cnteprr:  BgpVMUlatto*,  691. 

4.  Frugal,  abstemious,  temperate. 

"  What  early  rliiln,-*i>}>tn>-  hours  he  keeps." 

Cotritrr:  Jtetii-rwful,  429. 

philosophical-lamp, x.    [DOBEBEINER'S-I.AMP.J 

PhllOSOphlC-WOOl,  S.      [NlllIL-ALBfll.] 

phil  6  soph  Ic  9.1  If,  ii'li:  [Eng.  philnmph- 
icnt;  -///.] 

1.  lu  a  philosophical  manner;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  philosophy  ;  as,  to  argue  philo- 
sophirally. 

-.  Like  a  philosopher ;  calmly,  coolly,  without 
heat  or  passion,  temperately. 

"  He  was  resolved  for  (lie  future  to  live  pltilosophii  ally.'* 
— lit1'  Taylor:  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  Her.  7. 

phIl-6  sSph  -Ic-al  nJSss,    s.     [Eng.    phiioxnph- 

ii-til;  -iirxx.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  philo- 
sophical. 

*phll  6  s8ph -Ic  als.,  x.  (.PHILOSOPHICAL..]  An 
examination  in  philosophy;  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy. 

*phll  OS  6  phis.m,  .-•.  I  Fr.  philomiphimu* •,  from 
n/n'/oxop/w  — a  philosopher  (q-  v.i.J  The  alTi-rtation 
of  philosophy  ;  sham  or  would-be  philosophy. 

"Among  its  more  notable  anomalies  way  be  rfrkoned 
the  relations  of  French  J./I/VOHO/./I/X.;/  to  foreign  crowned 
heads."— Oir/yfr-  mrcrtlaairt,  iii.  21I>. 

phi  18s    6  phlst,  x.     [  Fr.  philotophinl'  .  | 

1.  A  philosopher. 

"This  benevolent  establishment  did  not  em-upe  the  rage 
of  the  pk<hMopAft(>."— Aufawi  Italy,  vol.  iv..  ch.  v. 

2.  A  sham  or   would-be    philosopher;    oms    who 
practices  sophistry. 

*phl  18s  6  phis  -tic,  *phl  18s  6  phis  tic  al,  <i. 
\  Eng.  philo»ophi*t ;  -ic,  -«•«/.  I  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  practice  of  sophistry  or  sham  philosophy. 

phl-los  6  phlze,  r.  i.  [  Eng.  philosophty\ ;  -ize.J 
To  act  the  philosopher;  to  reason  like  a  philoso- 
pher; to  moralize  ;  to  search  it''  -  nature ;  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  effect*;  to  form  or  attempt  to 
form  a  philosophical  school  or  >>  -trm. 

phi  18s  -ft  phiz  ST.  sub*/.  [Eng.  phi'o«oiikiz(e) ; 
•cr. }  One  who  philosophizes. 

phi  18s  6  phjf,  'fl-los-o-fle,  *phl  los  o  phle. 
fnbst.  j  Fr.  phtlotophtt,  from  Lat.  philoaophin.  from 
Gr.  p/ii/osop/ua  =  lovo  of  wisdom,  from  pltilttxitphos 
=a  philosopher  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital.^(/o«o/i«.] 

1.  The  term  is  said  by  Diogenes Laertius  (Proem) 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Pythagoras  (  B.  ( '.  ."nil  5<i4 
(?)],  who,  on  being  complimented  on  his  wisdom, 
said  that  ho  was  not  wise  but  a  lover  of  wisdom, 
the  Deity  aloue  being  wise.  Philosophy,  while 
earnest  in  amassing  knowledge,  aimed  chiefly  at 
penetrating  to  the  principles  of  things.  Popularly, 
it  is  divided  into  Natural  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
the  former  investigating  the  physical  laws  of  nature, 
the  latter  those  regulating  the  human  mind.  The 
term  philosophy  is  now  generally  restricted  to  the 
second  of  those.  Even  as  thus  reduced  it  has  a  very 
wide  sphere.  Thus,  there  is  a  philosophy  of  history. 
[HISTORY.]  The  Hindus  have  six  orthodox  schools 
of  philosophy,  the  Nyaya,  the  Vaishesluka,  the, 
Sankhya,  the  Yoga,  the  Purva  Mimansa,  and  the 
Uttara  Mimansa  or  Yedanta.  All  the  nations  of 
antiijn  it  y  had  a  philosophy,  that  of  the  Greeks  being 
specially  celebrated.  The  chief  schools  were:  Tho 
Pythagorean,  commenced  about  500  B.  ('. ;  the  Pla- 
tonic, B.  C.  374 ;  the  Peripatetic,  B.C.  334:  the  Scep- 
tic, B.  ('.  334;  the  Cynic,  B.  C.  :«>;  the  Epicurean, 
B.  C.308;  the  Stoic,  B.  C.  280;  the  Middle  Academy, 
B.  C.  278;  the  New  Academy,  B.  C.  160;  the  New 
Platouists,  A.  D.  200  (7).  Of  modern  systems  tho 
perceptive  and  sensational  philosophy  of  Locke 
arose  about  1690;  the  idealistic  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  1710;  the  common-sense  philosophy  of  Reid, 
&c.,  1750;  the_  transcendental  of  Kant,  &c..  1770;  tho 
scientific  philosophy  of  Fichte,  1800;  tbe  idealistic 
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philosophy  of  Hegel  in  1X10;  the  positive  philosophy 
of  Com  te  in  ism,  and  the  evolutionary  philocoph) 
..f  ll<  jlx'ii  Sp, nrer  in  IVii,  or  more  decidedly  in  1SV,. 

"  H>.  thought  to  become  happy  by  phttutuphy,  giving  hi* 
heart,  an  he  tellx  us,  to  week  anil  search  out  all  the  thlugM 
that  come  to  pan*  under  the  sun;  yet  upon  trial,  he  found 
all  tin*  to  be  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."—  Sfiarp:  .*>•*•- 
mota,  vol.  I.,  ser.  3. 

'_'.  An  hyiHithesisor  a  system  upon  which  natural 
effects  are  explained  ;  a  philosophical  system  or 
theory. 

:;.  Reasoning,  argumentation. 

"Of  gf,u,i  and  evil  much  they  argu'd  then, 
Vain  wisdom  all  and  CalMP&MoMpAir." 

Mittnn     P.  I...  11.  563. 

4.  Calmness  and  coolness  of  temper;    fortitude, 
practical  wisdom,  stoicism;    as.  to  meet  troubles 

5.  Tlie  coiir-ii  of  sciences  read  in  the  schoolsj  and 
required  for  the  iletfre,'  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  unii'-r-itie*  of  <iermany,  Ac.,  and  corresponding 
to  Art-  in  this  country. 

•phil  6  Stor  gy\  *.  [Greek  philuttorgia:  pref. 
jihilii  ,  and  Ht'inje  =  natural  affection.]  Natural 
affect  ion,  as  that  of  a  mother  for  her  child. 

•phlldtech  nlc,  •phIl-6-tJch -nlc-»l,  adj. 
|  Pref.  ;./»/(<>-,  and  Eng.  technic,  technical.]  Fond 
«>f  the  art*. 

•phll  6  id  6  l§m,  ».  [Pref. philo-;  Gr.  zuon  =  an 
animal,  and  Kng.  suff.  -inn.  I  Fondness  for  animals; 
kind  fooling  toward  animals.  (Xprctator,  Aprils, 
ifeti,  p.  ITS.  i 

phll  tSr,  *fll  tre,  phll  -tre  (tre  as  t§r),  «u6»<. 
JFr.  philtre,  from  Lat.  philtruni ;  (ir.  philtrun,  from 
j«/u7i«  loving;  Sp.  &  Ital./i//)1".]  A  love-potion;  a 
love-charm ;  a  potion  mppofed  to  have  the  property 
<ir  power  of  exciting  love  in  the  person  to  whom  it 
i*  administered. 

"Hut  Anthony  himselfe  »n*.|uiu.  besotted  with  Cleo- 
patra'H  Hweet  HiMwchfM,  ,.'«/.••••-  K.-.nii  v.  pleitsiug  tires." 
—  »«)•(•.».•  Arna&mt  of  Milaxekolt.  p.  472. 

•phll   tSr,  'phll -tre  (tre  as  tin,  >-.t.    [PHIL- 

TEB,«.] 

1.  Tocharm  t<»  love;  to  excite  to  love  by  a  love- 
potion. 

"Let  not  those  that  have  repudiated  the  more  inviting 
•in*  »hew  themnelvea  >ihiltrr,t  and  bewitched  by  this."— 
<inr'rit>,trnt  fif  thf  Tonyut. 

2.  To  impregnate  or  mix  with  a  love-potion. 
•phll -trum,  «.    [Lat.]    A  philter  (q.  v.). 
"Luoretiun,  a  Roman  of  very  eminent  parU,  which  yet 

were  much  abated  by  a  iihiltrum  that  wan  given  him. '— 
Citluerwell .  /./(/»/  <>/  Xatluiu,  ch.  ivii. 

phll  7  dra  ?e  ae,  mibit.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phily- 
dr(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceat.  ] 

Bot.:  Waterworts;  anorderof  Endogens,  alliance 
Xyridales.  Roots  fascicled,  fibrous;  stem  erect, 
simple,  leafy,  often  woolly.  Leaves  ensiform,  equi- 
tant.  Flowers  alternate,  solitary,  sessile;  bracte- 
«te,  yellow,  scentless ;  calyx  abortive;  corolla  two- 
Inavod,  withering;  filaments  three,  the  two  lateral 
ones  petaloid  and  sterile.  Capsule  superior,  three- 
relied,  throe-valved,  seeds  numerous ;  minute  hori- 
zontal or  narrow  parietal  or  axil  placenta;.  Plants 
with  the  habit  of  Sedges  and  the  Bowers  of  Spider- 
wortK.  Natives  of  Australia,  Cochin-China.  and 
China.  Known  genera  two,  species  two.  (Lind- 

phll  y  drum,*.  |<lr./</i/ii/i//v«  =  lovingwateror 
watery  things  :  pref.  phil:  and  Awd*>r=water.  ] 

/Int.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  Philydracea)  (q.  v.). 
J'hily>trum  laimyiiHMtniH  is  a  pretty  speciflfl  with 
hairy  leaves  anil  bright  yellow  flowers. 

phi  mo    Bis,  «.    [Or.,  from  »h/nio>  =  a  muzzle.] 

I'nthiil.:  A  condition  of  the  prepuce,  in  which  it 
cannot  he  drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  the  glanx 

phinoc.t.  [Celt.]  The  young  of  the  bull-trout; 
thowhitling  (q.  v.). 

•Phil)  no  my\  ».  [O.  Fr.  phimmimir.  ]  Physiog- 
nomy (q.  v.). 

"Mil,  i>lii*u«mu  i*  more  hotter  in  France  than  there." — 
£liaif*i'.  <»'•  Hrll  Unit  Kadn  Hrll,  iv.  B. 

phll,  «.  [A  contraction  of  phyniognnmy  (q.  v.).] 
Alminorous  or  contemptuous  name  for  the  face 
or  visage. 

"  Then  ThomaH  arose  with  hi*  risible  phiz." 

I>tl"tiu:   AiKifrfin   |,|  llrarrn. 


pulse  6  myM    nn.ii.pl.   [Mod.  lM\.phl<nuuy(t1; 
J^at.  feni.  nl.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 

Z<M.:    A   sub-family  of  Muridir,  with  a  single 
Kenn*.  I'lilH-om.i*  (q.  T.). 

phlae    6  mfs,  «.    [Pref.  phlceo-,  and  Gr.  m;/«  =  a 
nloiise. ) 

'/.«ni.:  The  single  genus  of  the  subfamily  Phueo- 
jnyinif.  There  i*  but  oije  sjn'cie*.  Phlaomyt cum 
inf/ii,  fnim  the  Philippine  Island*.  Th<-  inrisors 
are  l,i,,a>l,  and  the  molars  are ilivi.leil  by  traimverso 
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phleb  ,  phleb  6  ,  vrrf.  [Creek  phlrpt  (genit. 
lihlelioni-a  vein.  I  Buanng  to,  eooiwctM  with,  or 
r milling  a  vein  or  vein-. 

phleb  gn  tSr  Ism,  «.  [Pref.  phleb;  and  Greek 
?ri/rnm  =  an  intestine.] 

/.»'./. ;  The  state  of  having  the  alimentary  canal 
hanging  loosely  and  free  in  tbe  thoracic  cavity,  as 
in  tbe  Pycnogonida?. 

phlS  bl  -Ms,  t.  I Cir.,  from  phlrpi  (geuit.  phlebos) 
=  a  vein.  I 

Mnl.:  Inflammation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  a 
vein. 

phleb  6-,  pref.   [PBLEB-.] 

phle  b6g  19.  phj,  a.  [Pref.  phlebo-,  and  Greek 
graphii  =  t<>  write.]  A  description  of  tho  veins. 

pblcb  6  lite,  «.  [Pref.  phlrbo-,  and  Gr.  Mhoi= 
a  stone,  j 

Pathol.:  A  calculus  (q.  v.)  occurring  in  a  vein. 

phle  b51  6rgf,  «.  [Pref.  phlrbo-,  and  Gr.  logoi 
=  a  word,  a  discourse.)  That  braucli  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  veins;  a  treatise  or  discourse  on 
the  veins. 

phleb  6  mor  pha,  «.  [Pref.  phlebo-,  and  Greek 
tnorphi-  =  f  orm .  ] 

Bot.:  The  mycelium  of  certain  fuugals. 

phle  bop  ter  Is,  «.  (Pref.  phlebo-,  and  Greek 
pten'«=a  kind  of  fern.J 

Pulatobot, :  A  genus  of  ferns  described  by  Brong- 
niart.  The  veins  on  each  side  arc  separated  from 
the  midrib  by  a  veinless  space.  Ethendge  enumer- 
ates eight  species  from  the  Lower  and  one  from  the 
Upper  Oolite.  Unger  distributes  the  species  ainoiiK 
various  genera. 

phleb  or  rhage  i'age  a*  lg>,  *.  |  Pref.  phlebo-, 
and  (ireek  rlitme  —  a  rupture.]  A  rupture  of  u  vein  ; 
venous  hemorrhage. 

phlS  bit  6  mist, «.  [Fr.  phUbotomUle.]  [PHLE- 
BOTOMY.] One  skilled  in  phlebotomy;  one  who 
opens  u  vein  ;  a  bloodletter. 

tPhle  b6t  6  mlze,  r.  I.  [  French  phltbutumiser.] 
[PHLEBOTOMY.]  To  let  blood  from,  as  a  vein;  to 
bleed  by  tbe  cutting  of  a  vein. 

phle  b6t  6  my",  *phle  hot  o  mle,  «.    [French 

phlelMtumie,  from  Lat.  phlrbvtitmiii.  from  (ir.  phle- 
botonna,  from  phlev*  (genit.  />Mc6<w)  =  a  vein,  and 
tomf-a  cutting. 1  The  act  or  practice  of  opening  a 
vein  for  the  letting  of  blood ;  bloodletting. 

phlegm  (g  silent),  'flegme,  tulait.  [fr.phlegme, 
fnim  I-at.  phltgma,  from  tir.  pMtffnut~(l)  a  name, 
(2}  Inflammation, (3)  phlegm, from  plileijo—to burn; 
ital.yfenima ;  Port.yffi/i/ia;  Sp.yfcHio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Ltinyu<iyf : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  Cold  animal  fluid;  watery  matter,  forming 
one  of  the  humors  of  the  body. 

"  1'hlryin  amount  the  ancients  bignined  a  cold  viscous 
humor,  contrary  to  the  etyiuoloity  of  the  word  .  .  . 
but  umongttt  them  there  were  two  (torts  of  fittlf<iu'.  cold 
and  hot." — Arbtithnot:  On  Alimriittt,  ah.  vi. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fii/.:  Coldness,  indifference;  want  or  aosence 
of  ardor,  passion,  or  interest. 

"The  hard  and  worldly  phltgm 
Of  those  who*e  eyes  are  only  turu'd  below." 

«»pon.  ntltlr  Harold,  ill.  78. 
II.  Technically: 
•1.  Chvm.:  [PiiLEOMA.] 

2.  2f«/.:  Strictly  speaking,  the  mucussecreted  by 
tho  air  passages,  but  popularly  used  for  all  matter 
coughed  up  from  the  lungs, 
plileg   ma,  N.    [PHLEGM.] 

Chem.:  An  old  name  for  the  watery  residue  left 
in  the  distillation    of  acid  or  spirituous   liquids. 
( Watti.) 
phleg    ma  gogue,  «.    1 1  i ..  from  Gr.  />/./,.;»'•' 

1-hl''k,'in.  and  agugos  —  leading,  drawing;  u{/o  =  t«» 
ead,  to  draw.]  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended 
and  supposed  to  expel  phlegm. 

phleg  ma    si  a,  «.    [Gr.  phlei/0=to  burn.] 

M'il.:  Inflammation. 

phlegmasla  dolens, .«. 

Putlwl.:  Milk-leg,  a  brawny,  non-cedematous, 
painful  swelling,  usually  of  the  lower  extremities, 
common  after  parturition.  It  may  arise  from  spon- 
taneous coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins. 

phleg  mit  Ic,  phleg  mat   Ic  »l,*phleg  mat 
Ick,  (i.    fLat.  phlegmtttiru*, from  lir.phleymatikos, 
from  fit.l>  'iifi't  (genit.  plileymtitott)  -  phlegm  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  itltl>'iintttti'tue :   Port.  Jfff/ma/ico;    Ital./te inmat- 
i<»:  SiK^Icwui/iro.] 

1.  Literally: 
•I.  Wiitory. 

2.  Abounding  in  phlegm ;  suffering  from  phlegm. 
"Chewing  and  mnoktnft  of  tobacco  in  only  proper  for 

''f  people."  —  Artmthnut:  On  Altmfnftt. 


phlogopite 


*3.  Generating  or  productive  of  phlegm. 

"Triiii-pliinti-d  Into  cold  and  pklri/tnatlc  habitat  loua." 
—Brviruf.  ( Todit. ) 

II.  Fin.:  Dull,  listless,  indifferent,  heavy;  not 
easily  excited  into  action  ;  as,  a  phlegmatic  disposi- 
tion. 

"  Your  dull  phlegmatic  aouls  are  taken  with  the  dulneM 
of  Mntiible  doctrines."— G/ajir/'/l*  raiiityuj  IMnrmatiziHy, 
rh.  zill. 

plileg  mat  1C  9.1  If ,  -phleg  mat  Ick  If,  adi: 
[Kuig.  phleynuitical.  phlegmatic;  •/;/.]  In  a  phleg- 
matic manner ;  coldly,  heavily,  dully. 

"All  the  rent  [of  the  glory]  in  pMegmattfkli/  puied 
over." — Waroiir/piK  ifti  1'rmliuifs,  p.  80. 

phleg  ni6n,>.  [Lt&\ . phleymone ;  Gr. phlegmone 
=  inftainmution  belowthe  skin, an  inflamed  tumor.) 

I'uthol.:  Inflammation  of  tbe  cellular  or  areolar 
tissue.  Periuterine  phlegmon  is  tho  same  as  PEL- 

VIIM-ELLDLITIS  (q.  V.). 

phleg  -m6n-6"ld,  ".  [English  phlegmon;  -oitl.] 
Resembling  phlegmon ;  phlegmonous. 

phleg  m6n  ous,  «.  [Eng.  phlrijinon;  -<nu;  Fr, 
phleyinuneuj:.\  Having  tlienatureor  proportienof  a 
phlegmon;  resemblinK  a  phlegmon.  [ERYSIPELAS.] 

plileg  m6r  rha  gi  a.  a.  [Gr.  phlegmoni,  and 
r&ng<u=a  rent;  rW</Hi/;ni~toproafc.] 

Pat  hoi.:  \  discharge  of  thin  phlegm  from  the 
nostrils.  (Parr.) 

phleme,  ».    [FLEAM.] 

phlfe  umt  *.  [Greek  phlefa,  phleot,  phlmu  -  a 
marsh-  or  water-plant,  Arundo  ampelodermon  (T). 
Not  the  modern  genus.] 

li'iliiiii/:  ('at's-tail  grass;  a  genus  of  Phalaren. 
Panicle  spiked,  BpikeleU  laterally  compressed; 
empty  glumes  equal,  longer  than  the  flowering 
ones;  flower  Klumes  three  to  five  nerved;  palea 
small.  Known  species  ten. 

phldb  a  phene,  a.  [(jreek  ;)/i/oi'o«~bark,  and 
&ujpA^=dye,  color.] 

Chemistry:  A  name  given  to  a  brown  substance 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  and  said 
to  have  the  formula  ('uiH»Oj.  More  recently  the 
iiaiin-  has  been  employed  to  describe  the  brown 
oxidation  products  of  tannins  and  similar  vegeta- 
ble principles.  It  is  of  indefinite  composition, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  largely  dissolved  by 
dilute  mineral  acids. 

phlo  em,  mlitt.  [Gr.  p/tioo«=tho  bloom  of  a 
plant  (?i.l  [PHLOXUM.J 

Hut. :  The  name  given  by  N'aegeli  to  one  of  two 
portions  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  the  stem 
of  plants.  It  is  the  bast  portion.  Opposed  to  Xylem 
(q.  v.). 

phloe  -urn-, «.    [EPIPHUECM.] 

phlft  gis  tl  »n,  «.  [Eng.  phlogiston);  -ian.] 
A  believer  in  or  supporter  of  the  existence  of  phlo- 
giston. 

phl6  gist  Ic,  «.  [Eug.  phlogiit(on);  -ic.;  Fr. 
pMogimgue^l 

1.  <>rd.  Lang.:  Pertaining,  belonging,  or  relating 
to  phlogiston. 

2.  Med.:  Of  or  belonging  to  inflammations  and 
fevers  with  a  hard  pulae  and  topical  pain. 

phlo  gl8 -U  Cite,  r.  r     [Eng.  phlogiitic;  -ate.] 
To  combine  phlogiston  with. 
phl&  gis    ti  cat  ed,  pa.  par.  or  n.    [PHLOOISTI- 

CATE.J 

1i  By  old  writers  on  chemistry  nitrogen  wascalled 
Dephfogisticated  air  or  Dephlogisticated  gas,  and 
Prussiate  of  Potash,  Dephlogisticated  alkali. 

phlo  gis  U  ca  -tlon,  «.  [PHUKiisTirATE.]  The 
act  or  process  of  combining  phlogiston  with. 

phld  gis  ton,  x.  [Gr.  pAIoot«fo<=biinit,  set  on 
fire,  from  phlogizi'i^to  burn,  U>  set  on  fire,  from 
nhlax  (genit.  ;>A/«</<w)  =  a  flame,  a  blaze;  phleg<i=to 
burn.] 

Chemistry:  A  substance  supposed  by  the  earlier 
chemists  to  exist  in  all  combustible  matter*,  and  to 
the  escape  of  this  principle  from  any  compound  thf 
phenomenon  of  fire  wasattribiitiil.  Theviewsheld 
reganling  it  wore,  however,  abandoned  by  chemists 
ftome  time  after  tbe  researches  of  Lavoisier  on  com- 
bustion. 

phlo  goph  6r  a,,  ».  [Gr.  phlox  (genit.  phlogot) 
=  flame,  and  i>/u>rcM=txtaring ;  j)fccri)=to  bear.] 

Kntoin.:  A  genus  of  Hadenidtp.  Phlmjophora. 
nuticulota  is  the  Angleshades  Moth,  P.  rmpyrea, 
tho  Flame  Brocade. 

phlSg  6  plte,  *.  [Gr.  phlofi»po*= tire-like;  Mitf. 
-Hi-  i  Min.).] 

Min.:  A  member  of  the  Mica  d|.  v.)  group  of 
minerals,  formerly  regarded  as  ortliorhoinliic.  but 
now  referred  to  the  monoclinic  sy*tein  of  crystalli- 
/ation.  Tschermnk  refers  it  to  nil  duisionof  tin- 
micas  in  which  the  optic  axial  [ilaiic  i*  parallel  to 
the  jilane  of  symmetry.  It  is  a  mai;iii'*iMn  mica, 
anil  is  almost  peculiar  to  serpentine  and  doli>mitic 
limestone  rocks. 


Ate,     fit,    fare,     tmidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     carnal,    h?r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     ciib,     cUrt,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te.    o»  = «;     ey  -  a.      qu     kw.' 


phlogosis 

J>hl6  g6  -Sis,  8.    [Or.  pMoy,T»is=i  burning.] 
Pathul.:  Inflaintnution. 

phlft  g5t -Ic,  a.    [Mod.  Let.  phlogoticut,  from 
fhlogotu  (a,,  v.).] 
Pathol. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  phlogosis. 

Phlo  mis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  phlomis,  plilomo»= 
mullein.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Ballotidfe.  Very  handsome 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  wrinkled  leaves  and  labiate 
flowers,  yellow,  white,  or  purple. 

phlor    a  mine.sufcsf.    [Eng.  phlor(oylucin),  and 

L'hem.:  (C6H.',O...)H)X.  Prepared  by  passing  dry 
(million  ia  gas  over  pliloroglucin,  the  resulting  crys- 
talline mass  being  dissolved  in  warm  water  which 
yields  pliloramiue  in  the  form  of  thin  micaceous 
lamina).  It  has  a  slightly  astringent  taste,  is  spar- 
'ugly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
aol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  In  presence  of  moist 
air  it  decomposes  and  turns  brown.  It  forms  crys- 
talline salrs-witli  acids  which  are  all  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  hydrochlorate,  C0H7NO2HC1,  sepa- 
rates from  its  aqueous  solutions  in  white  needles  or 
lamina?,  which  turn  yellow  on  becoming  anhydrous. 

phlSr  St  Sm'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phloret(ic);  am- 
(mom'a) ,  and  suff.  -fc.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
phloretic  acid  and  ammonia. 

phloretainic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CSH«(NH)(;OHO.  Formed  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  strong  ammonia  on  ethyl  phloretic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  slender, 
shining  prisms,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  110  ,  and  is  colored  blue  by  ferric  chloride. 
It  is  a  very  feeble  acid. 

phli  rSt-lC,  adj.  [Eug.  phlttret(in);  -fc.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  phloretin. 

phloretic-acid, «. 

ChemMru:  C»Hi0Oa.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  on  puloretin.  The  potash  salt  is 
extracted  with  alcohol,  and,  after  concentration, 
the  phlorotic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid  and  several  times  recrystallized  from  alcohol. 
It  forms  monoclinic  prisms,  having  an  astringent 
taste,  melts  at  128  ,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  strikes  a  green  color  with  ferric  chloride.  The 
salts  formed  by  the  alkalies  and  metals  are  highly 
crystalline. 

phloretic-ethera,  8.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  formed  by  the  substitution  of 
one  atom  of  an  organic  radical  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  phloretic  acid.  Ethylic  phlorotate  is 
prepared  by  heating  ethylic  iodide  with  silver 
phloretato  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100  .  It  is  colorless, 
boils  above  265c,has  an  irritating  taste,  and  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  ether. 

plilor   et  In,  g.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem.:  (.'^HuOij.  Prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  phlorizin  and  dilute  acid  to  a  temperatureof  90°. 
The  phloretiu  separates  and  crystallizes  in  small 
white  laminfp,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  It 
molts  at  180°,  has  n  saccharine  taste,  and  its  alka- 
line solutions  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming 
an  orange-colored  substance. 

PhlSr  -5t-5l,  «.    [Eng.  phloret(in) ;  suff.  -oi.] 

Chem. :  CsHiuO.  A  compound  metameric  with 
phenetol,  and  produced  by  distilling  over  an  open 
tire  a  mixture  of  baric  phloretate  and  caustic  lime. 
The  oily  distillate  is  colorless,  strongly  refracting, 
and  boils  at  190-200° ;  specific  gravity,  1'037.  It  has 
an  aromatic  odor  and  burning  taste,  is  only  slightly- 
soluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  coagulates  albumen  like 
phenol. 

Phlor    8t-?l,  8.    [Eng.  phloret(in) ;  suff.  -yl.] 

Chemiitry:  CgH$O.  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
phloretic  acid  and  its  derivatives.  It  appears  to 
exist  as  a  chloride,  C9H8OClo,  when  phloretic  acid 
is  acted  upon  by  pontacnlonde  of  phosphorus. 

phl6-rlz  ein  (z  as  dz),  s.  [Eng.  phloriz(in); 
suff.  -tin.] 

Chem. :  CjiHwXjOu-  Produced  from  phlorizin  by 
the  combined  action  of  air  and  ammonia,  and  puri- 
fied by  precipitation  with  alcohol  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid.  It  is  a  brown,  uncrystallizable  solid, 
of  slightly  bitter  taste,  dissolving  easily  in  boiling 
water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phlo  riz  in  (zasdz),8.  [Or.  pfc/oi'o8=bark,  and 
rJuza=root.] 

Chem.:  CjjH^Oio.  A  substance  ready  formed  in 
the  root-bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  other  trees, 
and  extracted  by  weak  alcohol.  The  solution,  when 
decolorized  and  concentrated,  deposits  crystals  of 
phlorizin  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  long  silky 
noodles,  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  dissolving  readily 
in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
By  the  prolonged  action  of  mineral  acids  it  is  con- 
verted into  phloretin  and  glucose.  Anhydrous 
phlorizin  melts  at  109',  and  decomposes  at  200°. 
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Phl5r  6  glu  -cln,  tutat.  [English  pMor(etin); 
o  connective,  and  tjlucin.  ] 

Chem.:  CnHeOj.  Phloroglucol.  Formed  from 
phlorotinby  the  action  of  potashlye.  The  phlon- 
tate  of  potash  produced  is  removed  by  alcohol, 
and  the  residue,  after  neutralizing  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  evaporation,  deposits  crystals  of  phloro- 
glucin.  which  may  be  purified  by  re-crystalliza- 
tion. The  hydra  tod  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric 
system,  are  sweeter  than  cane-sugar,  neutral, 
permanent  at  common  temperature.-.,  and  melt  at 


phcenicophseinae 

ph&  -cal,  a.    [PHOCINE.] 
Pho  -f6-a,  «.    [Or.  Pfcotofo=acityin  Ionia.] 
Aitroii.  :  [ASTEROID,  2(>.] 

ph8  c«-nlc,a.  [Mod.Lat.pAoccen(a);  Eng.  suff. 
•fc.J    (See  the  compound.) 

phocenic-acid,  8.  [  DELPHINIC-ACID  ;  VALERIA- 
ACID.] 

pho    fen  11,  pho    cen  In,  «.     [Mod.  Latin  pho- 
caen(a)  ;  -it,  -in.]    [DELPHIN.  J 


220°.    They  dissolve  in  water,  aicohol,  and  ether.       pb.6   C I  dss,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  pftoc(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
stuke  a  violet-red  color  with  ferric  chloride,  and    -idee.] 
reduce  copper  salts  like  dextrose.      Phloroglucin       1.  ZoOlogu  : 
forms   several    substitution    products,    of    which 
tribromophloroglucin  is  a  type— CaHaBrjOa. 

phl8r-6-glu  -c5l,  8.    [Eng.  phlor(etin) ;   o  con- 
nective, and  glucol."]    [PHLOBOOLCCls.] 

Phlor -61,  s.    [Eng.pMor(fzm);  -oi.] 


Chem.:  C8H,0O=C6H4  a.    Phloryi  alco. 

hoi.  A  colorless  oily  liquid,  one  of  the  constituents 
of  beech-tar  creosote,  obtained  by  repeated  frac- 
tional distillation  of  that  portion,  boiling  between 
217-220'.  On  exposure  to  the  light  it  gradually 
turns  red. 

PblSr  -one,  ».  [Eng.  phlor(izin)  ;  suff.  -OH«.] 
Chem.:  CgHgOj.  A  compound  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling two  parts  coal-tar  creosote  with  three  parts 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  adding  peroxide  of  manganese 
from  time  to  time.  It  comes  over  in  yellow  drops, 
which  quickly  solidify,  and  it  forms,  when  recrys- 
tallized,  flue  yellow  noodles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  60°,  smells 
like  qninone,  and,  like  that  body,  is  turned  brown 
by  potash. 

phlor-jfl,  8.    [Eng.  phlor(izin)  ;  -yl.]    (See  com- 
pound.) 
phloryl-alcohol,  s.    [PHLOBOL.] 

phlox,  «.  |Lat.,  from  (Jr.  ph/oj—a  flame,  which 
the  flower  resembles.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Polemnniaceee.  They  are  gen- 
erally perennials  witli  salver-shaped  white,  blue, 
redj  or  variegated  corollas,  and  one-seed  capsular 
fruit.  Natives  of  this  country. 

phlSx'-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  phlox,  and  imrt.] 

Bot.  (pi.)  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Pole- 
moniacete  (q.  v.). 

phtfc  te  na,  phljc-tse  -na,  «.  [Or.  phlyklnina 
=a  pimple,  a  pustule.] 

Pathol.:  A  tumor  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  serous  fluid  under  the  epidermis 

phlfc-tgn'-U-la.  ».    [Mod.   Latin,  dimin.  from 


phlycrena  (q.  v.).l 
Pathol. :  A  smal 
lids. 


1  transparent  tumor  of  the  eye- 


phlfc-tgn -U  lar,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  i)hlyctenul(a); 
English  adj.  suff. -ar.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  phlyc- 
tenula. 

M'lilyctenular-ophthalmla,  8. 

Pathol.:  Ophthalmia,  attended  by  phlyctena. 

*ph8  ban  -thro-py1,  «.  [Gr.  pfcofco8=fear,  and 
aiifhropas=a  man.]  Fear  of  men;  dread  of  man- 
kind. 

Ph6b  -6s,  ».  [Gr.pAo&oe=fear;  also  fear  personi- 
fied, the  son  of  Ares.] 

Aitron. :  One  of  the  two  satellites  of  Mars,  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  of  Washington, 
in  1877.  It  revolves  round  Mars  three  times  while 
that  planet  turns  once  round  on  its  axis,  a  fact 
unique  in  the  solar  system. 

pho    ca,  «.   [Lat.,  from  Or.  pAofce.] 

1.  ZoOl. :    The  typical   genus  of  the  sub-family 
Phocin»  (q.  v.).     Head  round  and  short :  fore  feet 
short,  with  five  very  strong  sulnequal  claws,  which 
are  narrow  on  hind  feet.     The  number  of  species  is 
variously  stated  by  different  authorities.     Gray 
multiplied  genera,  on  grounds  now  scarcely  deemed 
valid.  Phoca  vitulinais  the  Common  Seal,  P.groen- 
landica,  the  Greenland,  P.  barbata,  the  Bearded, 
and  P.  hitpida,  the  Ringed  Seal.     P.  caspica  and 
P.  siberica  (orbaikalentis)  areoften discriminated, 
but  Van  Benedeu   considers  them  both  identical 
with  P.  hitpida.    [SEAL.] 

2.  Palaeont. :  A  species  of  Phoca  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Miocene  of  thia  country.    (  H'u/- 
lace.) 

pho  ca  ce  an  (eg  as  shS),  s.  [Lat.pAoc(a) :  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -it,-,  a  n.  \  A  mammal  belonging  to  the  genus 
Phoca,  a  seal. 

pho  f  se  na,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr. phokaina.] 
ZoOl. :  Porpoise ;  a  genus  of  Delphinidre  with  two 
species,  from  the  North  Sea.  Head  short,  moder- 
ately rounded  in  front  of  the  blowhole ;  dorsal  fin 
(in  typical  species)  nearmiddleof  back, triangular, 
its  anterior  edge  frequently  furnished  with  one  or 
more  rows  of  conical  horny  tubercles.  A  closely 
allied  species.  P.  melas,  from  Japan  (the  genus  Neo- 
meris  of  Gray),  wants  the  dorsal  fin. 


. 

(1)  True  Seals:  a  family  of  Pinnipodia  (q.  v.). 
Progression  on  land  is  by  jumping  movements, 
effected  by  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  aided,  in  some 
species,  by  the  fore  limbs  only.  Palms  and  soles 
hairy  ;  no  pinna  to  the  ear  ;  testes  abdominal.  Fur 
adpressod  and  thick,  without  woolly  under-fur. 
There  are  three  sub-families:  Phocinie,  Steno- 
rhynchina>,  and  Cystophorinw.  Widely  distributed 
in  polar  and  temperate  regions. 

t(2)  A  family  founded  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Turner  (Proe. 
ZtM.Soc.,  1848,  p.  63),  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
Pinnipedia,  and  divided  into  three  sub-families  : 
Arctocephalina.  Trichechina,  and  Phocina. 

2.  Pnlcpont.:  Probably  appeared  first  in  the  Mio- 
cene. [PRISTIPHOCA.] 

tph6  f  I  -na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  phoc(a)  ;  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -tni/.]  [PHOCID.E,  1  (2).] 

pho  9!  -na),  e.  pi.  [Lat.  phoc(a);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ince.l 

ZoOl.  :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Phocidw 
(q.  v.).  All  feet  with  five  well-developed  claws. 
Toes  on  hind  feet  sub-equal,  with  the  interdigital 
membrane  extending  beyond  the  toes.  Two  genera, 
Phoca  and  Halichoerus. 

pho  -fine,  pho  cal,  a.  [Lat.  pftoc(a)=a  seal; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -in«,  -a/.]  Pertaining  to  the  genus 
Phoca  or  seals  ;  phocal. 

*ph6  -c6  d8n,  8.  [Lat.  phoc(a)  =  a  seal;  suffix 
-o</on.  ]  [ZEUULODON.] 

pace  -b8,  a.  [See  compound  ami  extract.]  An 
epithet  derived  from  thocry  of  the  bird. 

Phoebe-bird,  ». 

Ornith.  :  Sayorniafusciu  (Baird),  Muscfcapafusca 
(Gmel.). 

"  The  Pewee  or  PhcrbrJiinl,  n  well-known  Imrhinger  of 
early  -pi  i  iup.  is  n  common  »pecien  throughout  the  whole 
of  eastern  North  America.  .  .  .  Their  well-known  and 
monotonous,  though  not  unpleusing  note  of  pe-wee,  or. 
as  some  hear  it,  pho3-b«e,  if*  uttered  with  more  force  ana 
frequency  in  early  spring  than  later  in  the  season."  — 
Hairtt,  Brctrer  <f  Kidyieav:  Xorllt  American  Birctf.  II.  344, 
845. 

PhOB    bus,  8.    [Lat.,  fromGr.  Phuibon.] 

1.  Lit.   ct    Greek    Alythol.:  One  of  the  names  of 
Apollo. 

2.  Fir,.  :  The  sun. 

"Phoebus  'gins  arise."  —  Shaketip.:  Cymbelinf.  ii.  S. 

phoe  nlc  e  ous  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  phcenicetw; 
Gr.  pAo*/iifcef>8=purple-red.] 

Bot.  :  Pure,  lively  red,  with  a  mixture  of  carmine 
and  scarlet. 

Phoe  nlc    1  an  (c  as  8h),  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or   pertaining  to  Phoenicia,  an 
ancient  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

B.  .IK  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Phoenicia. 
phoe  nlf  -I-d»,  ».pl.  [Latin  phoenix,  genit.  phce- 

nic(is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •idee.'} 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  palms,  tribe  Coryphew. 
phoe  -nl-fln,  8.  [Gr.  pAoim'Jtos=purplc-red  ;  suff. 

-in  (Chem.).]    [SULPHOPHCENICIC-ACID.] 
ph03  -nl-clte,  s.    [Greek  p/i<rinifco8=purple-red; 

Suff.  -ite  i  .I/in.  I.  |     [PHO3NICO-CHROITE.] 

phoe  nl  51  te§,  «.  [Latin  phoenix,  genit.  phce- 
nic(ig)  ;  suff.  -it?*.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  palms,  akin  to  the 
recent  Phoenix  (q.  v.).  Species  occur  in  the  Middle 
Eocene  at  Bournemouth. 

phoa-nl-Co-chrd  -Ite,  s.  [Or.  phoinikos=purj>le- 
red;  cftroo=color,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  phae- 
nikochroit.] 

Min.:  A  rare  mineral  occurring  at  Beresowsk, 
Urals,  associated  with  crocoitc.  vauquelinite,  Ac. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic  (t).  Hardness,  3-3-5  ; 
specific  gravity,  5'7S;  luster,  adamantine;  color, 
between  cochineal-  and  hyacinth-red,  both  luster 
and  color  changing  by  exposure  to  light;  streak, 
brick-red.  Composition  :  Chromic  acid,  23'1  ;  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  76'9=1UO,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  3PbO,  2CrO3. 

phoj  nl  c&  phte-i  n».  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latinpbu-- 
nicnphae(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'nee.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Cuculidte.  It  contains 
the  Bush-cuckoos:  they  have  often  beautiful  plu- 
mage. Found  in  India,  Australia,  and  Africa. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect.     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -    bel,     del. 


phcenicophaeus 

phce  nl  c6  rinse  fig,  *.  |(ii  iilMtnikot,  phoinik- 
co*  =  purule-red,  andp/»ui'aa=f-ray.J 

Ornilh.:  Tin*  typical  genus  of  tlie  Plioenicoplup- 
incp  (11  v.i.  The  bill  is  very  large,  thick,  and 
tiinootL,  resembling  that  of  a  toucan 

pb(B  ni  c5p  t8r,  »ufc««.  [PHIENICOPTERUS.]  Any 
bird  of  tho  ICIMIUS  Puoenicopterus  (q.  Y.). 

phce  nl  c&p  ter  I  dse,  «.  pi  [Lnt.  pluri<ii»ii- 
tfr(ut) ,*  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idoe,) 

Ornilh.:  Flamingoes  (q.  v.)  ;  n  family  which  has 
boon  variously  placed  by  different  authorities,  now 
usually  ranked  under  Hcrodiones.  Prof.  Huxley 
considers  tln-m  "completely  intermediate  between 
the  Anserine  Birds  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Storks 
and  Herons  on  the  other;"  while  Nitzsclt  liolds 
that  their  pteryloeia  is  "completely  stork-like. 
There  is  a  single  genus.  Phoenicopterus  (q.  v.). 

phOB  nl-c8p  -Wr-fiB.  ».  [Lat.,  from  Or.  phnini- 
kopterot— red-feathered,  from  phoinix  (geuit.  plwi- 
nikuf}  =  purple-red,  and  pteron=a  wing.] 

Ornilh.:  Flamingo;  the  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Pliu>nicopteridit>  (q.v  ).  Bill  very  long,  deutilated ; 
upper  mun<li bin  suddenly  bent  and  curved  on  the 
lower,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  Nostrils 
loiikMturiinnl  in  the  middle  of  the  bill.  Legs  and 
feet  very  long;  three  toes  in  front;  hind  toe  very 
short ;  anterior  toes  united  by  a  lunatod  membrane. 
\Vini."i  moderate.  Peculiar  to  the  Ethiopian  and 
Neotropical  regions,  ranging  from  the  former  into 
India  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Eight  species,  of 
which  four  are  American. 

pbCB  ni  ciir  a,  «.  [Lat.  plurnicurus;  Or.  p/toi- 
ntktMro»=tho  redstart :  phoinikeos= purple-red,  and 
oura  =  the  tail.) 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Sylviidie.  Bill  very  straight 
and  slender,  gape 'nearly  smooth,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  1 1  n  ills  of  the  wings  equal  and  tho  longest. 
Phtxnieura  ruticillu  is  tno  Redstart  (q.  v.). 

phce  nix,  phe -nix.  *fe  nix,  s.  (.Lat.  plueuit, 
from  Ur.  p/wmi-r,'  Fr.  phtnix.} 

I.  Ordinary  Lanr/uage: 

I,  Lit.:  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

•2.  Fig. :  A  paragon;  a  person  or  thing  of  extreme 
rarity  or  excellence. 

"For  God'tt  lore  let  him  not  tie  a  i'1"  "' ' .  tot  him  not  l>»i 
•lone,  let  him  not  be  un  hermit  c)o«ed  in  u  wall."-  /,<t/i- 
mtr:  8«r.  1,  Hrfiirr  Ktmj  Etlvard, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Antrim.:  One  of  the  constellations  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  north  of  the  bright  »tar  Acheruar 
in  Kridanus. 

2.  Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Phoenic- 
idie  (q.  v.).     Dioecious  trees  with  pinnate  leaves; 
calyx   three   toothed ;  petals    throe,    stamens  six, 
rarely  throe  or  nine ;  filaments  very  short,  ovaries 
three,  only  one  coming  to   perfection.     Habitat, 
Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Asia     Known  spe- 
cies about  twelve.    Phtrnix  dactylifera  is  the  Date 
Palm  (q.  v.).    /'.  tylvettrit  is  the  Wild  Date,  a  tree 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  high,  very  common,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  in  India.    Tho  fibrous  leaflets  and 
the  fibers  from  the  petioles  arc  manufactured  into 
mats,  ropes,  and  baskets;  sugar  is  made  from  the 
sap  of  the  tree,  which,  moreover,  yields  gum.    Tho 
juice  of  /'.   Airt'mYera,  a  small    species  in  sandy 
parts  of  India,  yields  sago;  its  leaves  are  used  in 
mat-making,  and  thosoof  P.  paludoea,  which  grows 
in  tho  Sunderbunds,  for  rough  ropes  and  thatching. 
The  fruit  of  P.  aciiuliu,  a  stemless  species  from  the 
Sub-Himalnyaa  and  Central  India,  is  oaten  by  the 
natives,  and  the  pith  is  made  into  sago. 

3.  Kntont. :  Cidaria  rihfttariit,  a  geometer  moth, 
the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes. 

4.  \l;il linl.:    A  fabulous  female  bird  of  Arabia 
which  was  feigned  to  live,  for  live  or  six  hundred 
years  in  the  desert,    when  she  built  for  herself  a 
funeral  i>yn-  of  wood  and  aromatic  gums,  to  which 
she  set  tire  by  the  fanning  of  her  wings,  and  so  con- 
sumed herself;  but  from  the  ashos  she  sprang  up 
again  in  youth  and  freshness.    Hence  tho  Phcenix 
is  (n-<iii<'ntly  found  depicted  as  an  emblem  of  iin- 
mortallty.    In  heraldry  tho  bird  is  represented  in 
Coat  armor  in  Ham<    , 

phoenix-clubs.  «.  pi. 

li  uth  lh.it.:  Anti-English  club*  established  in  Ire- 
land  in  l-.>.  The  members  met  at  night  to  drill.  A 
7car  or  two  later  the  English  Government  succeeded 
n  I'M  tt  ing  them  down. 

phd  lid   1  die,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  phola*,  gonlt. 
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ph5  1»  do  my    »,  «.     |  Mod.  Lat.  pholat,  genit.    Pitman,  of  Bath,  England,  and  reduced  to  a  >>  -teiii 


I 


phol<lit(iit),  and  IH/III  h1.  v.J.J 

ZoOl.  ftPaliiiiiit  :  \  PMIIIS  of  Anatiuidtr.  Shell 
oblong,  c<|imalvi-,  vt-nt  t  iro-r  t:a|>ink'  behind,  thin 
ami  traii^lii'-'-nt.  with  railiatintf  rib-  on  the  sides; 
ligament  external ;  hiiik'e  witli  one  obscure  tooth  on 
each  valve;  pallial  sinus  large.  Animal  with  a 
single  gill  on  each  side,  mantle  with  a  fourth  '  vn  t  i 
calj  orifice.  Recent  s|>ecies  one,  from  tropical 
Africa;  fossil  160,  from  the  four  continents;  from 
the  Lias  onward.  (Otre/i,  .•>'.  /'.  \\~ixidirard.) 

pho  las,  «.  [Or.  u/i/i/a«=a  moilusk  which  makes 
holes  in  stones;  Litiuxlomus  (T).j 

ZoOl .  ft  Palceont . :  Piddock  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  Pholadidm  (q.  v.).  Shell  long,  cylindrical, 
accessory  valves  protecting  the  dorsal  margin. 
Animal  with  a  large,  truncated  foot,  body  with  a 
fan-like  termination.  They  live  in  symmetrical 
vertical  burrows.  Recent  species  thirty-two,  from 
most  seas;  fossil  twenty-five,  from  the  Upper  Lias 
onward. 

plld  -16r-Ite,  «.  [Or.  pholit=&  scale ;  er  connect., 
and -iff  (J/m.).J 

Mi  n . :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in  dis- 
tinct crystal-scales,  also  compact  massive.  Hard- 
ness, l-2'5 ;  specific  gravity,  2*35-2*57 ;  luster  of 
scales,  pearly;  massive  forms,  waxy;  color,  white, 
grayish,  greenish,  brownish,  violet.  Composition : 
Silica,  w:1;  alumina,  45*0;  water,  15*7  =  100,  which 
yields  the  formula  2.\LO.,,  8SiO.,+4HO.  Not  satis- 
factorily differentiated  from  kaolioite  (q.  v.). 

phd  lid  8r  pS  ton,  «.  [Pref.  pholid(o)-,  and  Or. 
herptton  =  a  reptile.] 

Fnlceont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodoutia,  from  the 
Middle  Coal-measures  of  Belgium  and  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  of  Scotland. 

phd  lid  6  ,  pref.  |(ir.  ptuili*  (genit.  iihi>lidos)  =  & 
horny  scale.]  Furnished  with  horny  scales. 

phd  lid  6  gas  ter,  ».  [Pref.  i>ho/ii/u-,  and  Or. 
</f/.s/«  r  -  the  bflly.j 

f'lfii'i'iit. :  A  genusof  Labyrinthodontia.  from  the 
Lower  Coal-measures  of  Belgium  and  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  of  Yorkshire. 

pho  lid  6ph  8r  us,  «.  fPrcf.  pholitlo-,  and  Or. 
pJCortwbetirlng.] 

r<i!<i  <u,t. ;  A  genus  of  Oanoid  Fishes,  family 
Sauridie  (OQnther).  According  to  Ethpridge  there 
are  twelve  species ;  ten  from  the  Lias,  and  two  from 
tho  Lower  Jurassic. 

phd  lid  6  aau  riis,  s.  [Pref.  plMlido,  and  Or. 
«auro8=a  lizard.] 

I'n /linn/.:  A  genus  of  Amphicoelian  Crocodiles 
from  tho  estuarme  deposits  of  the  Wcaldcn. 

phon  .  pho  no  ,  pref.  f(ir.  ->/n»w!  =  the  voice.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  tho  voice 

phbn  al,  •/.  [Or.  phfmi=tlie  voice.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  voice. 

"The  Thibetan  it*  near  in  jj'iomi/  Htructure."— .Vox 
Miiller:  Kelecleil  f:.«s.ii/.<.  i.  74. 

phdn-ag  cet  Ics,«.  [Or.  phfma*keu  =  to  practice 
the  voice  ;  pref.  phtm-,  and  Or.  ««Arr»=to  practice.] 
Systematic  exorcise  for  the  strengthening  of  tho 
voice;  treatment  for  restoring  or  improving  tho 
voice. 

tphd  na  tlon,  ».  [Or. /)Wnf*  =  thc  voice;  English 
suit,  -aliim.  1 

Phyniol.:  The  physiology  of  the  voice.  (l>ungli- 
ifm.) 

phdn  au  t6  graph,  -.  [Pref.  phon-.  and  Eng. 
autwiraph.] 

1.  The  same  as  PHONOGRAPH  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  MUSIC-RECORDER  (q.  v.). 

phdn  au  to  graph  -1C,  a.  fEnglisli  phannuto- 
graph;  -iV.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  phonauto- 
graph. 

phone.  «.    Abbreviation  for  telephone.    (Colloq.) 

phon  ei    d6  scope,  ».    [Pref.  phon-;  Or.  «•/(/. w 
form,    and   »A.-opco=to   look    at.]     An    instrument 
invented  by  Mr.  Sedli-y  Taylor  in  1877  for  observing 
the  color  figures  of  liquid  films  when  acted  on  by 
sonorous  vibrations. 

ph6 -nit'-Ic,  ph6-nSt-Ic  »!,«.  [Or.  phvni-tikia 
-^pertaining  to  speaking.)  [  PHON-.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  voice  or  sound. 

2.  Representing  sound;  pertaining  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  sounds;  a  term  applied  to  alphabetic 
or  literal  characters  which  represent  sounds,  as  a, 
6.  c»'  as  opposed  to  iii.  iHjraphic,  which  ri'prr~«-nt 
objects  or  symbolize  abstract  ideas,  as  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

"The  Ideal  of  a  phonftic  notation  ia  a  nyntem  in  which 
every  fltngle  Bound  would  hare  a  Dimple  sign,  benring 
Aome  definite  relation  to  thenoand  it  represents."— Sweet: 
Hint.  Kng.  Siiiinds,  p.  2. 

Phonetic-spelling,  *  A  system  of  spelling  in 
which  the  wonis  arc  stiellod exactly  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, tho  sounds  being  represented  by  charac- 
ters each  of  which  represents  a  single  .uni'l. 
1'honetir  printing  was  first  suggested  by  Mi  l-aar 


Pitman,  of  Hath,  England,  and  reduced  to  a  .->  i<  m 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.  K.  S., 
in  the  years  1  M:!  lii.  Since  that  time  many  schemes 
of  phonetic  spoiling  have  been  proposed  as  improve- 
ments on  tho  phonotypy  of  Mr.  Pitman^  and  several 
are  now  in  daily  use  by  stenographers  in  this  conn- 
try. 

phd  n8t  -1C  al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  phonrtiful:  -hi.] 
In  a  phonetic  manner;  according  to  the  nil---  or 
principles  of  phonetics. 

pho  net  Ics.s.  [PHONETIC.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  ami  of  the 
art  of  representing  combination^  of  Mich  sounds  by 
signs  ;  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  the  reproentalion  of 
sounds. 

phon   et  Ifjm,  «.    [PHONETIC.]    Sound. 

phon  et  1st,  «.  |Eng.  pluiittt(ic)  ;  -<«<.]  The 
same  as  PHONOLOOIBT  (q.  v.). 

"Tbajthnn'tM  in  never  able  to  put  hiniM«lf  in  rt  i>rinrl 
pO»ition."—  Whitney:  Life  antt  Uruipth  e/  Ltiiiuintyr,  ch.  iv. 

plio  net  i  za  tlon,*.  [Eng.phonrtii(e):-<ili<>».] 
The  act  or  art  of  repn-'seutiug  sounds  by  phonetic 
signs. 

ph6n  et  Ize,  i*.  (.  [Eng.  phntiel  (ic)  ;•!:••.  \  To 
represent,  as  sounds,  by  phonetic  signs. 

phdn  -1C,  a.  |(ir.  ;i/uiiic  —  couml.J  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  sound 

phon   Ics,  <     [PHONIC.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  sounds.  es**ocially 
those  of  the  human  yoice  ;  phonetics. 

2.  Tho  art  of  combining  musical  sounds. 

phdn  -Ite,  8.  [Greek  n/w>iic=a  sound;  sulT.  -itc 
(tfm.).J 

Min.:  Tbo  same  as  EL^X>LITE  (q.  v.) 

phd  n6  camp  tic,  *pho  n6  camp  -tick,  tnij. 
fl'rof.  phono-,  and  <ir.  kampttkoe—bent'i  knmtttt— 
to  bcud.J  Having  tho  power  or  quality  of  inflect- 
iiiff  tM)und,  or  turning  it  from  its  direction  and  thus 
altering  it. 

"The  magnifying  the  sound  by  the  polyphnniomn  or 
I-'!-'!  1-11--LOM-.  of  the  jtn-k>,  Hinl  other  /'A»ttf*-camj>f/oV 
objects."  —  Dtrhtun:  /'Ayf.-T'Aft*/..  bk.  iv.,  ch.  HI. 

pho   n6  gram,  v.  [Pref.  pAono-,  and  Gr.ffrouMMi 

-a  lot  tor.  J 

1.  A  written  letter  or  character  indicating  a  par- 
ticular sound  or  modification  of  sound. 

-.  The  sound  of  the  human  voice,  or  of  a  rmiMcal 
instrument,  as  reproduced  by  tliu  phoDOffrapfl 
(q.v.). 

pho  n6  graph,  .•-.  [Pref.  phtnio-*  and  Gr  j/ra;*/«5 
=  to  write.] 

1.  A  character  usod  in  phonography  ;  a  type  or 
character  used  for  expressing  a  sound. 

2,  An  instrument  for  recording  and  reproducing 
Bounds,  invented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Kdison.   It  consists  of 
a  cylinder  of  bras?,  mounted  axially  upon  a  -t»rl 
screw,  the  pitch  of  which  corresponds  with  I  hat  of 
a  spiral  groove  on  the  outside  of  tin-  cylinder.    At- 
tached  to  tho  baseboard  by  a  movable  arm   is  a 
mouthpiece  with  a  diaphragm,  from  the  renter  of 
the  under  surface  of  which  projects  a  steel  point. 
To  use  the  instrument,  the  cylinder  is  covered  with 
tinfoil  or  wax,  parafiine,  or  other  inelastic,  <*;i-ily 
indented  substance,  and  the  arm  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  axle  is  revolved,  the  whole  of  th«  groove 
on  the  cylinder  will  pass  in  succession  nn<i<>r  the 
point.    On  speaking  into  the  mouthpiece,  at  tbe 
name  time  turning  tho  cylinder,  every  vibration  of 
the  diaphragm  causes  tho  [mint  to  make  ;t  corre- 
sponding mark  upon  the  tinfoil.    Tho  aim  being 
temporarily  turned  back,  the  cylinder  can  now  be 
setback  to  its  original  position,  and  on  turning  it 
with  tho  mouthpiece  in  position  asat  first,  tin-  -ty- 
In-.  traveling  over  tbo  indentation-*  in  the  type- 
laden  tinfoil,  causes  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate  as 
before,  thus  producing  the  original  sounds. 

ph6  n6g  -rflL-phfir,  »•  [Eng.  phonotjraph(y)  ;  -«r.l 
One  who  ia  versed  or  >  kil  l.-.l  in  plionography. 

pho  n6  graph  Ic.  ph6  n6  graph  Ic  al,  mij. 
[  Kn«.  pAonooropA  (i/)  .'  ''c,  -irci/.  J 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  phonography. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tin-  phonograph* 

phO  -  n6  -  graph  -  Ic  9.1  If,  .i*fr.  (Kng.  /»;--„,>- 
graphical:  -T//.] 

1.  In  a  phonographic  manner;  according  to  pho- 
nography. 

2.  By  means  of  a  phonograph. 

*pho  n6g  r?i-  phlst,  «.  fKng.  phonograpK(ii\t 
•int.]  One  who  is  versed  or  --killed  in  phonography  ; 
a  phonographer. 


'i«);  Lat.  f.-m.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ida;.] 
Zitft\.  cfr  Pulcfont.:  A  family  of  ( 'onchifera  (q.  v.) ; 
shells  gaping  at  both  i-uil-.  thin,  white,  brittle,  and 
very  hard, with  rasp-like  imbrications  in  front;  no 
hiiiKe  or  ligament,  but  accessory  valves;  pallial 
sinus  very  deep.  Animal  rla\  at--  or  vermiform,  wit  h 
a  short  and  truncated  foot.  Tliey  perforate  various 
substances,  living  in  tho  tubes  thus  formed,  (icuera: 
I'holas.  TcTedo,  Ac. 

tpb.6'  1»  dite.  fii'i't.  [Mod.  Lat.  phulut,  genit. 
pholad(is);  suff.  -He  (Patoon*.).]  A  fo--il  pholas 
(q.  v.). 

fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    atr,     marine;   g&,    pit. 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub.    cUre,    unite,     cflr,     rftle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      »,     OB  = «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  Jew. 


pho  n&g   ra  phf  ,  x.    [P 

1.  The  da«crintion  of  the  soutt<l>  uttt^re-l  by  the 
organs  of  ipe*cb. 

J.  The  re|.re-entatioii  of  sound-  by  certain  char- 
acters,  each    of    which    renre-ent--    one   xnind,   nnd 
always  t  In-  ,-aine  >ound.    its  snecial  appli'  u  i 
to  alphabet  ir  writing,  in  which  sounds  or  .irti'-ula 
t  ion>  are  rc|ire>ei!t<id  hy  Him.--  or  l»'i  I*T>.  a-  OppOMd 


phonolite 

to  the  system  in  which  the  representation  is  by 
j'leas,  symbols,  or  cipher.  Specif.,  a  method  of  writ- 
ing. or  graphically  reprowDUOg  language,  invented 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath,  England, 

"Whether  the  new  phnnttyraithu  will  meet  with  any 
better  popular  succetts  remains  to  be  Keen."  —  Scribner's 
Maauzlne,  Oct.  1878,  p.  782. 

3.  The  art  of  using,  or  registering  by  means  of,  the 
phonograph  ;  tin*  construction  of  phonographs. 

p  lion  6  lite,  a.  [Gr.  ;>/K)MiJ  =  a  sound,  and  litho»= 
a  stone  ;  Ger.  phonoliHi.  \ 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  volcanic 
rocks  which  give  out  a  ringing  sound  when  struck 
by  the  hammer.  The  structure  is  mostly  somewhat 
slaty,  or  thin  tabular  -jointed.  Texture  usually 
compact,  though  sometimes  vitreous,  felspar  crys- 
tals are  visible,  but  sparsely  distributed.  Soniet  hues 
vesicular,  the  vesicles  containing  zeolites.  As  essen- 
tial constituents  it  contains  sanidino  and  nepheline  ; 
those  accessory  being  hornblende,  augite,  ohgoclaso 
rarely,  magnetite,  olivine,  hanyne,  mica,  leucite, 
and  uosean.  (See  these  words.)  [('MNKSTONE.] 

phonolite-conglomerate,  s. 
Petrol.:  Phonolite  fragments  with  pieces  of  other 
rocks  inclosed  in  a  pulverulent  phouolitic  cement. 

pbonollte-tuff,  .•--. 

Petrol.  :  An  earthy  friable  deposit,  consisting  of 
phonolitic  materials  with  fragments  and  crystals 
of  sanidiuo,  hornblende,  biotite,  oliviue,  magne- 
tite, &c. 

phonolite-  wacke,  a. 

Petrol.:  An  nmygdaloidal  phonolite,  which  has 
boon  altered,  so  that  the  ground  ma—  has  become 
quite  earthy. 

ph6-n6  llt'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  phonolit(e);  -ic.]  Com- 
posed of  or  resembling  phonolite  (q.  v.). 

pho-nft  lfig  Ic  al,  ph5-n6  l5g  -Ic,  tuij.   [Eng. 

phonolog(y)  ,'  -teal;  -iV.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pho- 
nology. 

"  Phonological  misconception  is  the  error  of  the  gram- 
marian." —  Saycf:  Comparulivt  Philology,  p.  45. 

pho  n8l  6  feist,  subst.  [Eng.  phonol»<i(y)  ;  -itt.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  phonology. 

ph6-n6T-6  tsf,  s.  [Pref.  phono,  and  Or.  loqo»=a 
discourse.]  Tno  doctrine  of  sound  ;  specif.,  the  sci- 
ence- or  doctrine  of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered 
by  the  human  voice,  showing  their  functions  and 
changes  and  the  distinctions  and  relations  between 
them  ;  phonetics. 

"Phonology  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  getting  at 
the  laws  of  speech,  since  it  ascertains  the  relation  of 
rounds  one  to  another."  —  Saycf:  Comparative  Philology. 
p.  44. 

ph6  n5m  S-t8r,  «.  [Pref.  phono,  and  English 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  a  given  sound  in  a  given  space  of 
time. 

ph6-n6m  6-t5r,  «.  [Pref.  phono-,  and  English 
motor.]  An  instrument  to  illustrate  tho  motive 
I»>\vt>r  of  sound.  (Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878.) 

phon  or  ga,  n5n,  ph6ii-or  -ga-num,  s.  [Pref. 
l>luni-,  and  (ir.  orqanon  =  an  organ.]  An  instru- 
ment designed  to  imitate  vocal  sounds  of  speech; 
a  speaking  machine. 

ph6  n6  scope,  ».  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Or.  skopeo 
=  to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  testing  thoquality  of  musical 
strings,  invented  by  Killing. 

'2.  A  combination  of  an  induction  coil  and  bat- 
tery with  a  rotating  varmim-tubo,  for  translating 
vibrations  of  sound  into  visible  timires.  For  the 
contact-breaker  of  tho  coil  is  substituted  a  dia- 
phnigm,  so  adjusted  that  every  vibration  of  it  will 
ln-eak  the  primary  circuit?  and  cause  a  spark  to 
pass  along  the  tube.  As  tins  is  rotated  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  Illuminated  figures  like 
spokes  of  a  wheel  are  produced,  which,  provided 
that  tho  rate  of  rotation  is  the  same,  are  constant 
for  any  given  sound. 

pho  -n6  type,  subst.  [PHONOTVPV.]  A  type  or 
character  used  in  phonetic  printing. 

pho  no-tjp  -Ic,  pho-n6  ty'p  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng. 
phonotyp(c)  ;  -ic,  ~ical.\  Pertaiuing  or  relating  to 
pbonotype. 

ph6-n6-t?p  -Ic-al-l?,  «<'i'.  [English  phonotyp- 
ii-nl;  -Ii/.\  According  to  phonotypy  :  in  phonotypic 
characters.  (Ellis:  Early  English  Pronunciation, 
iv.  1182.) 

pho  -n&  t?p  1st,  xiilatt.  [Kim.i>hiiiintyp(y);.ift.] 
One  who  i;-'  versed  or  skilled  in  phonotj  py. 
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phb°r-a,  ».    [Gr.  pA«rn=thcft.] 
Entom. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  Phorides. 

phor  a  den  dron,  8.  [(ir.  pAoro8=bcaring,  and 
dendron=&  tree.] 

Hot.:  An  (exteusive  genus  of  Loranthaceee,  con- 
taining various  American  mistletoes. 

pho  ran  thi  um,  subst.  [Gr.  j>fcoro8=bearing, 
and  (tnthos—a  flower.] 

Hot. :  Richard's  name  for  the  receptacle  of  a  com- 
posite plant. 

phbre,  suff.  [Greek  pAoro8=bearing.]  Having, 
bearing,  furnished  with. 

ph5r'-I  dS§,  8.  pf.  [Mod.  Lat.  p/w>r(o) ;  masc. or 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.]  • 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Muscidtp,  containing 
small  flics  feeding  on  fungi  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter. 

phor    mine,  8.    [Eng.  morphine  transposed.] 
Chem. :  Pelletier's  name  fora  base  which  ho  found 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  an  opium,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  uarcotine.    Now  supposed  u>  bo 
pseudo-morphine. 

phor  minx,  8.  [Gr.]  An  ancient  Greek  lyre  or 
lute. 

phor  mi  um,  «.  [(ir,  phormton=ti  plant,  dimin. 
from  phonnos= any  thing  plaited  of  rushes,  a  mat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hemorocalle».  Phorrniumtenajc 
is  New  Zealand  Flax.  It  is  cultivated  in  India,  St. 
Helena,  Algiers,  the  south  of  France,  and  even  the 
Orkney  Islands.  Tho  fiber  is  stronger  than  either 
flax  or  hemp,  and  the  root  is  a  substitute  tor  sarsa- 
parilla. 

phbr  6  de§  ma,  s.  [Gr.  phoros,  and  deima=& 
bond,  a  fetter.] 

Entom.':  A  genus  of  Geomotridie.  Phorodesma 
bajularia  is  the  Blotched  Emerald  Moth. 

phbr'-6  d5n,  subst.  [Gr.  pAoro*  =  bearing;  suff. 
-odon.} 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Aphids*.  Phorodon  humuti, 
or  Aphis  humuli,  is  the  Hop-fly  (q.  v). 

phO  roue  ,  8.  [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
Chem.:  CpHuO.  Formed  from  acetone  by  tho 
action  of  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  gaseous  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  after-treatment  with  potash. 
It  crystallizes  in  largo  yellow  prisms,  melts  at  28% 
and  boils  at  196'.  By  tho  action  of  dilute-sulphuric 
acid  it  is  again  resolved  into  acetone. 

poSr-ft  nom  -Ics,  s.  [Gr.  p/iore<>=to  carry,  to 
bear,  and  nomoa  — a  law.]  Kinematics  (q.  v.) 

ph5-r5n   6  my8,  s.    [PHOEOXOMICS.] 

ph8r  US,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Greek  phoreus=a 
bearer.] 

ZoOl.:  Carrier-shell  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Littorin- 
idie,  with  a  trochiform  shell  generally  bearing 
shells,  stones,  &c.,  adhering  to  it.  Animal  with  a 
long  proboscis. 

ph6§,  s.    [Gr.  pfcos=light.] 

Zoology:  A  genus  of  Buccinidep,  akin  to  Nassa. 
Thirty  species,  from  the  warmer  regions. 

phos  -gen,  phos  gene,  a.  [Gr.  nhos=light,and 
gennao—to  generate.]  Generating  light. 

phosgen-gas,  s.    [CABBON-OXYCHI.OBIDE.] 
phfi§    g6n-Ite,  8.     [Gr.  p/w)8=light ;  gennao=to 

generate,  and  snif.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Mii:.:  A  very  rare   mineral,  occurring   only    in 

crystals,  associated  with  galena.    Crystallization, 

tetragonal.  Hardness,  2'75-3 ;  specific  gravity,  (Ml'31 ; 

luster,    adamantine;    color,    white,    gray,    yellow; 

streak,    white:   somewhat   sectile;  transparent  to 

translucent.    Composition:  Carbonate  of  lead, 40; 

chloride  of  lead,  51  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 

formula  PbOCO2+Pb('l. 

phosph  ,  phos  phft  ,  pref.  [PHOSPHOBDS.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  phosphorus. 

phSs-pha,  Cist-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  phosph-,  and  Eng. 
acetic.]  Derived  from  phosphorous  and  acetic 
acid. 

phosphacetic-acid,  8. 

Chem. :  One  of  tho  acids  which  Zeise  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  on  acetone. 


phosphates 

phosphamic-acids,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Acids  described  by  Dr.  Gladstone  as  being- 
derived  from  pyrophosphoric  acid  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  amidogon  for 
hydroxyl.  They  are  pyrophosphamiCj  pyrophos- 
pnodiamic,  and  pyrophosphotriamic  acids. 

phos  pham  ide,  8.  [English  phosph(atyl),  and 
amid*.] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Compounds  formed  from  one  or 
more  molecules  of  ammonia,  by  the  substitution  of 
phosphatyl,  PO,  for  three  atoms  of  hydronen. 

ph8s  pham  m6  nl  um,  s.  [Prof,  phosph-,  and 
Eng.  ammonium. 1 

Chem.  (pi.):  Bases  formed  on  the  mixed   type 

"iiH*P  1  '  'or  CIamP'e,'  ethylene-trimethyl-triethyl" 
phosphammouium    (CsHah  >  i,'   ( Watt*.) 


phos  pham.  xnbst.  [Pref.  phosph-,  and  English 
a»i(»ionm).] 

Chem.:  PfiN->.  The  nitrile  of  phosphoric  acid 
obtained  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over  phosphorus 
pentachloridc.  and  heating  the  product  in  a  r-tream 
nhfi  nfc-t«n  *  «  IPref  nhnnn-  i  Gr  tun  -  °'  carbonic  anhydride.  When  dry  it  is  a  white 

£Kisf*.vutsta»*s  s-s;rt^^S"ii,,«ffi  s 


phos  pha  nil  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  phosph-,  and  Eng. 
>ini/n-.\  Derived  from  phosphorus  and  atiilic  acid. 

phosphanilic-acld,  s.  [PHENYL  PHOSPHAMIC- 
ACID.] 

phos-phan  Il-Ine,  8.  [Pref.  photph-,  and  Eng. 
aniline.] 

Chem.:  (CpjHigP  'JN's-  This  body  has  not  yet 
been  isolated,  but  its  hydrochloride  is  formed  by 
tho  direct  combination  of  aniline  and  phosphorus 
trichloride,  thus:  3Cj,H7N-f PCl3=Ci8Hl8PNY3HCl. 
It  crystallizes  in  needle-shaped  crystals. 

ph8s-phan-tl-m8n  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  phosph-,  and 
English  antimonic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
phosphoric  and  antimonic  acids. 

phosphantlmonic-actd,  8. 

Chem.:  An  acid  obtained  by  dropping  antimonic 
pentachloride  into  aqueous  phosphoric  acid.  It 
precipitates  morphine,  narcotine^  nicotine,  and 
other  alkaloids.  Its  true  composition  is  unknown. 

phos  phar  so  nl  um,  s.  [Pref.  phosph-,  Eng. 
ars(enic),  and  (amm)onium.] 

Org.Chem.:  Bases    formed    on    the  mixed  type 

'"HI    £  :  <"•    "7-i    ethylene-hexethyl-phospharsoni- 

nIl;(.\S  ) 

llm' Sc'rlll'ie  (\s-    (w'°"»-) 

phfis -phate,  8.    [Eng.  phosph(oric)  ;  -ate.} 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  phosphoric  acid. 

*i  Phosphate  of  ammonia  is  useful  in  some  urinary 
diseases,  and  phosphate  of  iron  in  diabetes  and 
rickets. 

«i  Phosphate  of  CopveT=Libeth<-iiite  and  Pseudo- 
malachite:  Phosphate  of  lton~Vivfanite;  Phos- 
phate of  Iron  and  Manganese=  Triplite ;  Phosphate 
of  Lpad  =  /J«roinorp/ti7e,'  Phosphate  of  Lime=. 4 pa- 
tite;  Phosphate  of  Uranium  and  Copper=roc6er- 
nite;  Phosphate  of  Yttria  =  .Yenoftme. 

phosphate  -  nodules,    phosphatlc  -  nodules, 

8.  pi. 

Qeol.:  A  loose  bed  of  brown  nodules,  fir<t  ob- 
served by  Professor  Heuslow  at  the  foot  of  the  Red 
Crag.  They  contain  a  largo  percentage  of  earthy 
phosphates,  there  being  occasionally  as  much  as 
sixty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  hence  they  are 
much  used  for  manure.  Formerly  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  coprolites.  Remains  of  Maxtodon 
arvernensis,  Af.  tapiroides,  Elephas  meridionalis, 
Ht/tzna  antiqua,  those  of  whales,  a  walrus,  &c.,  oc- 
cur. There  is  a  similar  bed  at  the  base  of  tho  Older 
White  Crag  at  Sutton,  England.  (Lyell.) 

phosphate  of  soda,  t. 

1.  Cfc«m.:PO(NaO)2HO+12H}p.  Orthonhosphate. 
Common  tribasic  phosphate.    Prepared  by  treating 
bone  ash  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  slight  excess  to  the  acid  filtrate. 
On  evaporation  the  phosphate  of  soda  crystallizes 
inoblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  four 
parts  of  cold  water.     It  is  hitter,  purgative,  and 
alkaline  to  test  paper.     NaPO3=metaphosphateof 
soda.     Monobasic    phosphate.     Formed    by    the 
actionof  heat  on  acid  tribasic  phosphate,  or  micro- 
cosmic  salt.     It  is  obtained  as  a  transparent,  glassy 
substance,  very  soluble  in  water.    Na2PiO;=pyro- 
phospbate  of  soda.     Bibasic  phosphate.    Obtained 
by  strongly  heating  common  phosphate  of  soda. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  recrystallized. 
It  forms  brilliant  crystals,  which  are  less  soluble 
than  the  original  phosphate.    The  meta-  and  pyro- 
phosphates  can  be  again  converted  into  orthophos- 
phates  by  fusion  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

2.  Pharm. :  In  large  doses  it  is  a  salice  purgative* 
in  smaller  doses  a  diuretic. 

phosphates  of  calcium,  8.  pi. 


1.  Chemistry: 

(1)  Monocalcic    salt,   Ca  HtP?O8.     Obtained   in 


,  . 

distinct  characters  or  types:  the  style  of  printing 
in  accordance  with  this  art  ;  phonetic  printing. 


"Mr.  Tsaac  Pitman,  in  January,  1843,  started  the  notion 
of  i>h<iniititi>it,  or  phonetic  printinp,  for  general  use."  — 
Kills:  Eaiin  Kmj.  t'rnuuuei,ilina.  iv.  1182. 


phos  pham -ic,  a.    [Eng.  phospham;  suff.  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  phosphoric  acid  and 


(2)  Dicalcic  salt,  Caj"H...P^Oa.  Obtained  in  crys- 
tals by  precipitating  chloride  of  calcium  with  an 
alkaline  orthophosphate. 

boil,     bo*y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,     &<••  =  bel,     del. 


phosphatic 

(3i  Tricalcic  salt,  Caj'  (PO«)j.  The  chief  inor- 
n.inii-  portion  of  bones;  it  it  obtained  by  tho  action 
.if  trisodic  phosphate  on  calcic  chloride;  separates 
JIH  rectangular  plates  or  prisms  ;  insoluble  in  water, 
Alcohol,  anil  ether,  but  dissolves  easily  in  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  less  easily  iu  acetic  acid. 

2.  (It-ill.:  Phosphate  of  calcium  forms  the  larger 

Eart  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  in  verte- 
r.itt's,  and  exists  also  in  lesser  amount  iu  the  skel- 
etons of  some  invertebrates. 

ph5s  phat  1C,  ».  [  Bug.  photphaKe  )  ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  partaking  of  tho  nature  of  a  phos- 
phate; containing  a  phosphate. 

phoaphatlc-acld,  >. 

I  'In  in.:  Hypophosphoric  acid.  A  name  applied 
to  the  syrupy  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  phosphor- 
ous acids,  produced  when  phosphorus  is  submitted 
to  slow  combustion  iu  moist  air.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
four  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  oue  atom  of 
phosphorous  acid. 

phosphatlc-dlathesls,  «. 

I'utluil.:  A  morbid  tendency  in  the  constitution 
to  d.-po-it  phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
ammonium,  &c.,  which  sometimes  form  calculi  or 
aredrpo>itrd  from  the  urine. 

phos  phene,  «.  [Or.  ;)/io<  light,  and  phainO= 
to  show.T 

ni-in:i  (pi.):  Luminous  images  produced  in  'lark- 
ness  by  pressure  ou  the  eyeball,  by  severe  cough- 
ing, or  other  causes. 

ph5s  phen  yi,  tubit.  [Pref.  plum-,  and  English 
phenyl.]  Containing  phosphorus  and  pheuyl. 

phosphenyl-chloride,  t. 

Chem.:  (VHjPCls.  Formed  whon  a  mixture  of 
tho  vapor  or  benzene  and  phosphorus  trichloride  is 
passed  through  a  re<l-hot  tube.  It  is  a  fuming, 
strongly  refracting,  liquid.  Density  =  l'319  at  20'; 
boiling  point=222'. 

ph6s  pheth  Ic.'i.  [  Pref  .  photph-  :  Eug.eth(er)' 
an<l  suff.  -ic.  ]  Derived  from  phosphorus  and  ether. 

phosphethlc-acid,  ». 

Chem.:  AnamogivonbyZeise  to  an  acid  which 
he  obtained  by  the  action  of  finely  divided  phos- 
phorus on  ether.  (  IVVj/f*.) 

phds  phe  thf  1,  «.  [Prof,  phosph-,  and  Eng. 
ttliiil.\  ('ontaining  phosphorus  and  ethyl. 

phosphethyl  -  trlmethylium,     subtt. 

PHONlfM.] 

pt6s  phe  th#l    1  um.  «.   [Bug.  phosphethyl,  and 
<ammuii)ium.]    [PiiospiiuNiUH.] 
Pb5s   phlde,*.    [Bug.  pkoipk(onu)  ;  suff.  -/</»•.] 

tPltoSIMIlNE.] 

Pha*l>hitle  of  Iron  and  Xickel:  [SciiREiBERSITE.] 

pb&s   phine,  «.    [Eng.  photph(oru»)  ;  suff.  -me.] 

Chem.  (pi.):  Phosphides.  Compounds  of  phos- 
phorus with  hydrogen,  or  with  metallic  or  organic 
radicals,  e.  g..  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  11.;!'  :  phos- 
phide of  calcium,  CaaPa;  triethyl-phosphine, 
(CjHshP.  They  are  constructed  on  the  ty|>c  of 
ammonia,  II  |X.  and  the  organic  compounds  are 
prepared  by  the  action  of  the  alcoholic  iodides  on 
the  typical  phosphine,  H  .!'.  Tho  iodide  formed  is 
treated  with  potashj  which  liberates  the  phosphine 
of  the  alcoholic  radical. 

phis  -phlte,  «.    [Eng.  phoiph(arus)  ;   suff.  -ife.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  phosphorous  acid. 

phosphite  of  calcium,  «. 

Chem.:  Neutral  salt,  Call  I'd,.  Separates  as  a 
crystalline  crust  when  an  ammonium  salt  is  mixed 
with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  The  acid  salt,  CaHjPiHjOe,  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  needle-shaped  crystals  when  marble 
is  acted  upon  by  phosphorous  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
water. 

ph6s  pho-.prc/.    [PH08PH-.] 

phospho-glycerlc  acid,  «. 


Chem.: 


-  Contained 


3100 

in  the  cobalticore  of  Tunaberg,  Sweden.  Specific 
gravity,  4'78.  Analysis  yielded:  Phosphoric  acid. 
29-66 ;  protoxides  of  cerium  and  didymium,  or** 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  2-95=99.99.  Probably  the  same 
as  CRIPTOLITE  (q.  v.). 

phSs  ph6  chal  9lte.  ph5s  ph8r  6  chal  cite, 
».  [Pref.  photpho-;  Or.  c/iu/fcc*=brass,  and  suff. 
•He  (AfinJ.) 

Uin.:  The  same  as  PSEDDOMALACHITE  (q.v.). 

phos  plio  chrom  He,  phos  phor  chrom  He, 
•.  [Pref.  phofpho-,  and  Kng.  cAromife.l 

3fin. :  A  mineral  found  in  rounded  pieces,  tho 
extcriorof  which  are  encrusted  with  small  crystals. 
Specific  gravity,  5'80.  Analysis  yielded:  Chromic 
acid,  10' 13;  phosphoric  acid,  9-94;  protoxide  of  load, 
6M-33;  protoxide  of  copper,  7'36 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
2'80;  water,  1-16=99-72.  Found  at  Boresowsk,  Orals, 
and  apparently  related  to  Laxmannite  (q.  T.). 

puSs  pho  di  am  Ide,  «.  [Pref.  photpho-,  aud 
Eug.  iiin in i<li .] 

Chem.:    ^fr     £NJ.     Obtained    by   saturating 

phosphorus  pentachloride  with  ammonia  gas,  and 
boiling  the  product  with  water.  It  is  a  white  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  resists  the  action  of  most  oxidizing 

phis  ph6  mSn  am  Ide,  «.  [Pref.  n/wwp/io-,  and 
Eng.  monamide.] 

Chem.:  N(PO) '".  Prepared  by  heating  phospho- 
diamido  or  phosphotriamidc  without  access  of  air. 
It  is  a  pulverulent  substance  very  difficult  to  do- 
eompow, 

phos  pho  nl  um,  >.  [Pref.  phosph-,  aud  Eng. 
(inn in  itni itiin .  \ 

Chem.:  A  phosphorus  com|>ound,  constructed  ou 
tho  ammonium  type. 

phosphonlnm-bases,  t.pl. 

Chemistry:  ( 'oinpuunds  of  phosphorus  with  basic 
radicals.  They  are  constructed  on  the  type  of 
ammonium,  HA',  and  are  obtained  by  'he  action  of 
alcoholic  iodiues  on  tripbosphiucs,  or  by  heating  to 
Hi  phosphonium  iodide  with  alcoholic  iodides. 
e.  g.,  PHjI+4CjH5l  =  4Hl-f(C...H5)»PI  (tetraethyl- 
phosphonium  i<>dide)  or  phosphethylium  iodide. 
They  form  a  very  numerous  class,  many  of  them 
containing  mixed  organic  radicals,  as  when  iodide 
of  ethyl  is  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  trime- 
thylphosphinp.  Crystals  of  ethyl-trimethylphos- 
phonium  iodide  are  obtained,  (C^H,-J)(CHj'jPl=: 
phosphethyl-trimctliyliuui. 

*ph5s  phor,  «.    [PHOSPHORUS.] 

1.  Phosphorus. 

"  Of  lambent  flame  you  have  whole  sheet*  in  a  handful 
of  phosphor." — Atifttson. 

2.  The  morning-star,  or  Lucifer  (q.  v.1. 

"  Bright  1'hosphor,  fresher  for  the  night." 

Tennyson.    In  Memori'tm   CXX.  9. 

phosphor-bronze,  «.  An  alloy  of  copper,  tin. 
and  phosphorus  capable  of  being  made  tough  and 
malleable,  or  hard,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
tho  several  ingredients. 

phosphor-cacodyl, ». 

Chem.:  Pi(CH;1)4.  Diphosplior-tetramethyl.  A 
thick  oily  liquid  formed  by  trie  action  of  methylic 
chloride  on  calcium  phosphide  at  high  tempera- 
tures. It  boils  at  250',  and  inflames  ou  exposure  to 
tho  air. 

phos  -ph8r  ate,  i>.  t.  [Eng.  phosphor;  -a/c.]  To 
combine  or  impregnate  with  phosphorus. 

phos  -phor  at  Sd,  pa.  par.  &.  a.  [PHOSPHOR- 
ATE.] 

phosphorated-oll, *. 

Pharm.,  <fc. :  Phosphorus  and  oil  of  almonds. 
Sometimes  used  in  minute  doses,  but  is  not  always 
safe. 

ph6s  phbr  -6  ons,  adj.  [Eug.  phosphor ;  -eou».] 
The  same  as  PHOSPHORESCENT  (q.  T.). 


phosphoric-ethers 

light  in  thj  dark,  especially  if  they  are  disturbed, 
and  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  iu  tropical,  and 
even  at  times  in  temperate  climates,  is  attributed 
to  a  small  infusorial  animalcule.  Koctiluca  miliaris 
[NocTlLCCA],  aided  by  Pkysalia  utricului,  and 
other  Medusas  Tunicata,  Annelids,  Ac.  On  land, 
of  insects,  some  millipedes,  the  female  glow- 
worm, aud  tho  fireflies,  emit  light.  In  the  glow- 
worm the  light  is  from  the  under  side  of  the  nnal 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  case  of  vari- 
ous Elateridte  the  phosphorescence  is  from  a  small, 
white,  oval  spot  on  each  side  of  the  thorax.  Tim 
phosphorescence  of  fish  in  a  cupboard  is  well 
known  ;  also  of  decaying  animals  in  marshes. 
pti6s  ph6r  es  -cent,  a.  &«.  [PHOSPHORESCE.] 

A.  A»  adj. :   Emitting  light  under  certain  condi- 
tions.   [PHOSPHORESCENCE.] 

"We  found  the  loch  all  phosphorescent."— Field,  Dec.  6, 
KM, 

B.  A»*uM.:  A  phosphorescent  substance. 
"The  best    phosphorescent*   are   the    following:    dia- 
monds, fluor-spar,  Ac." — Ganot:  Physics,  g  627. 

ph6s  phor  et  8d.ph6s  puSr-St  tSd.n.  [PHOS- 
PHORATED. |  Combined  with  phosphorus,  contain- 
ing phosphorus. 

phosphoreted-hydrogen, ». 

Client.:  Phosphide  of  hydrogen.  Obtained  in  three 
forms,  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid.  The  gaseous 
phosphide,  H;1P.  is  prepared  by  heating  hydrated 
phosphorous  acid  in  a  small  retort.  It  has  a  highly 
disagreeable  odor  of  garlic,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame. 
Specific  gravity  1'2».  Liquid  phosphide,  Hjl',  is 
obtained  in  small  quantities  whon  phosphide  of 
calcium  is  treated  with  water.  The  pas  evolved  is 
passed  through  a  tube  surrounded  with  a  freezing 
mixture,  which  condenses  this  compound  as  a 
colorless  and  highly  refractive  liquid.  In  contact 
wit  hair  it  inflames  Instantly.  Solid  phosphide,  HPa. 
formed  by  the  action  of  light  on  tho  liquid  phos- 
phide, 5HaP=3H3P+HP2  (solid  phosphide). 

phos  phBr  (jum  mite,.".  I  Pref.  phunphur-.  and 
Eng.  s/i<  m  mite.]  [UtJMMITE.] 


pb5s  phor  Ssc  e  ,  v.  f.    [Eng.  phmphor;  incept. 
verbal  suff.  -eire  (Lat.  -rxroi.]    To  shine  as  phos- 


•eggs and  in  the  human  brain.    Prepared  by  mix- 
ing glycerin  with  phosphoric  acid ;  adding  carbon-    phorus :  to  be  phosphorescent';  to  give  out ""a  phos- 
at«  and  then    hydrate  of   barium,  and    filtering,    nnoric  light, 
decomposing  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  again 
tilt. Ting,  and  evaporating  in  rocuo.    It  is  a  syrupy 
liquid,  having  a  very  acid  taste.    Soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 


phospho-molybdlc  acid,  «. 

<  'In-lit.:  The  product  of  the  action  of  molybdic 
>iide  on  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  first  yellow  and 
insoluble,  and  then  dissolves,  on  the  addition  of 
more  acid,  to  a  eoloneH  liquid.  When  evaporated, 
it  is  a  non-crystalline,  tenacious  mass,  having  a 
rough  acid  taste,  and  dissolving  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

ph&a  ph6  ce   rite.  ».    [Pref.  photpho-,  and  Eng. 


Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  tetragonal 
-octahedrons  and  prisms,  as  a  grayish-yellow  |*>wd.-r 


ph5s  ph5r  Ss  ;ence,  ».  [Eng.  phonphoretcent  ; 
-c«.J 

1.  The    property   which    many    substances    and 
organic  beings  possess  of  emitting  light  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

2.  A  phosphoric  light. 

"A  large  number  of  *nb*tance*  .  .  .  emit  tn  dark- 
new  a  phosphorescence."—  Oaitot:  1'hytics,  g  626. 

T  Bocquerel  traces  five  causes  of  phosphores- 
cence: (1)  Spontaneous  action;  (2)  Elevation  nf 
temperature;  (3)  Mechanical  action,  as  friction, 
percussion,  or  cleavage;  (4)  Electricity,  and  (5) 
Insolation.  Examples  of  No.  (1)  may  be  seen 
among  plants  in  certain  fungals,  also  at  liuu--  in 
decaying  wood.  Among  animals,  some  of  Cnvii-r'.- 
sub-kingdom  Radiata  have  the  power  of  emitting 


ph6s  ph&r -1C,  o.  [Eng.  i>h<Mvhor-  -ir ;  ¥r.  phoi- 
phoriqitt-.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  phosphorus;  derived 
or  obtained  from  phosphorus;  resembling  phos- 
phorus ;  phosphorescent. 

"  Around  the  waves'  phosphoric  brightness  broke." 
Vyroti:  Corsair,  i.  17. 

phosphoric-acid,  *. 

1.  Chrmiilry:  H:|POi.    Ortho-phosphoric  acid.    A 
tribasic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  phosphorus,  or  by  the  hydration  of  phosphoric 
anhydride.    The  product  in  each  case  is  fused  to 
redness  in  a  platinum  vessel.    On  cooling,  it  is  ob- 
tained as  a  transparent  solid  mass,  in  which  state 
it  is   called   glacial    phosphoric   acid.    It  is  very 
deliquescent,  has  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  red- 
dens litmus  paper.    It  is  not  poisonous. 

2.  Pharm.:  it  is  given  in  a  very  dilute  state  in 
diabetes  and  scrofula. 

phosphoric-bromide,  ». 

Chemistry:  PBr.v  Prepared  by  adding  bromine 
in  excess  to  tribromide  of  phosphorus.  It  has  a 
lemon-yellow  color,  and  forms  rhomboidal  crystals 
after  fusion,  and  needles  when  sublimed.  It  melts 
at  a  moderate  heat  to  a  red  liquid. 

phosphoric-chloride,  «. 

Chemistry:  PClj.  Pentachlorido  of  phosphorus. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  excess  on 
phojpliorous  or  trichloride  of  phosphorus  con- 
tained in  a  Wolff's  bottle,  and  the  product  purified 
by  redistillation  in  a  stream  of  chlorine.  It  forma 
a  straw-yellow  compact  mass,  but  can  be  obtained 
in  rhombic  crystals,  sublimes  at  KW*.  and,  under 
pressure,  melts  at  148'.  Potassium  burns  in  its 
vapor  with  a  brilliant  light. 

phosphoric-ethers,  >.  pi. 

Chem.:  Alcoholic  phosphates.  Phosphoric  acid 
is  capable  of  yielding  three  forms  of  et  tiers  mono-, 
di-,andtriphosplioric compounds,*. g.:  (1  iMono-.or 
phosphethylic  (phosijhovinic)  8cld=(('aHi)H«PO4. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  on 
syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  treating  the  product  with 
barium  carbonate,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  total 
crystals  formed,  and  filtering.  After  concentration, 
it  is  obtained  as  a  colorless  viscid  oil,  having  a 
•harp  soar  taste.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  (2)  Diethyl  phosphoric 
acid  =  (CaH5)2HPO4.  Formed  when  absolute  alcohol 
in  the  gaseous  state  is  brought  into  contact  with 
phosphoric  anhydride.  It  is  obtained  as  a  syrup, 
and  yields  on  heating  phosphoric  ether,  which  may 
be  recognized  by  its  odor.  (31  Triethyl  phosphate 
=  (CtHO»POi.  Obtained  by  heating  phosphate  of 
-ilve'r  with  iodide  of  ethyl  to  loi  .  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid,  having  a  characteristic  odor,  specific  gravity 
rn7j.  and  boiling  at  215'.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 


ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     (111,     fattier;     we,    wit,     here,     camel.    Her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go.    pot. 
or,     wore,     wolt     w8rk.     whd,     s6n;     mate,    cub.    cure,    unite,     cnr,    rule,     full;     try.    Syrian,     as.     o»  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  mr. 


phosphorical 

*ph5s-ph6r  Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  phosphoric;  -nl.l 
The  same  as  PHOSPHORIC  (q.  v.). 

phSs  phSr  He,  «.  [Eng.  phosphor(otts) ;  suffix 
•He  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  fibrous,  concretionary,  and  scitVy  variety  of 
Apatite  (q.T.)i  found  at  Estremadura,  Spain. 

2.  The  same  as  APATITE  (q.  v.J. 

Fh6s  ph5r-lf-lc,  a.  [Eng.  phosphor  it  (e):  -ic.] 
or  pertaining  to  phosphorite ;  resembling  or  of 
the  nature  of  phosphorite. 

phSs  phor  ize,  * . /.  [Eng. phosphor;  -ize.]  To 
combine  or  impregnate  with  phosphorus ;  to  phos- 
phorate. 

ph5s  phSr  6-g6n  1C,  a.  [Eng.  phosphorus,  and 
Greek  <i>  nn<t«  t<>  generate.]  Generating  phosphor- 
escence. 

"The  phosphoroffenio  rays  have  the  property  of  render- 
ing certain  objects  self-luminout}  in  the  dark,  after  they 
have  been  exposed  some  time  to  the  light." — Ganot: 
Physics,  S  565. 

ph5s  phSr  6s  a-mide, «.  [Pref.pfco»;)/wro»(o-), 
an'l  Kng.  amides,] 

Chemistry  (pi.) :  Amides  in  winch  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  phosphorus. 
PnospTiorosci-triamide,  NaHfiP'",  formed  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  is 
obtained  as  a  white  mass,  and  yields  on  heating  a 
mixture  of  phosphoroso-diamide,  X;>H;jP  ,  and 
phosphoroso-monamide,  NP  ". 

phSs  ph6r  6  scope.  «.  [Eng.  phosphorus,  and 
Gr.  «fcopeo=to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  A  philosophical  toy,  consisting  of  glass  tubes 
arranged  in  a  box  and  containing  phosphorescent 
substances,  as  the  sulphides  of  lime,  strontium, 
barium,  &c.    When  this  is  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays  or  to  the  light  emitted  by  a  gas-burner  or  burn- 
ing magnesium,  and  then  removed  to  a  dark  place, 
each  tube  appears  to  glow  with  light  of  a  different 
color,  as  red,  blue,  green,  &c. 

2.  An  instrumentdevised  by  Bocquerel  for  measur- 
ing the  duration  of  phosphorescence  in  different 
substances. 

phfts  ph5r  6  S&-,  pref.  [As  if  froma  Mod.  Lat. 
phosphorosus.\  Derived  from  or  containing  phos- 
phorus. 

phos  pll5r  cms,  a.  [Eng.  phosphor;  -out;  Ft. 
phosphoreujc.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  phosphorus;  of 
the  nature  of  or  obtained  from  phosphorus  ;  phos- 
phoric. 

phosphorous-acid,  «. 

Chem. :  HsPOn.  Prepared  by  adding  water  to  the 
trichloride  of  phosphorus,  P('13  +  H2O  =  H3PO3  + 
3HC1.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  to 
expel  the  HC1,  when  the  phosphorous  acid  crystal- 
lizes on  cooling.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  read- 
ily attracts  oxygen,  passing  into  phosphoric  acid. 
Heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  forms  phosphorated 
hydrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

phosphorous-bromide,  «. 

Chem.:  PHrg.  Prepared  by  adding  small  pieces 
of  phosphorus  to  anhydrous  bromine.  To  avoid  a 
dangerous  explosion,  the  phosphorus  should  bo 
added  in  pieces  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
grain.  The  product  is  purified  from  excess  of  phos- 
phorus by  distillation.  It  is  a  colorless,  mobile 
liquid,  very  volatile,  and  emits  white  fumes  in  the 
air.  Does  not  freeze  even  at  —12'. 

phosphorous-chlorides,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  PClg.  Prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
gas  over  phosphorus  in  a  tubulated  retort  gently 
heated  on  a  sand  bath.  The  trichloride  condenses 
in  the  receiver,  from  which  it  can  bo  obtained  by 
rectification.  It  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  78*,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  pt'.i.  It  acts 
upon  alcohols,  ethers,  and  acids,  forming  chlorides 
of  the  radicals,  and  nitrous  acid  decomposes  it  with 
violent  explosion. 

phosphorous-chloronitride,  s. 

Chem.:  PaXaClfi.  Prepared  by  saturating  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas, 
and  distilling  the  white  mass  produced  with  water. 
The  crystals  which  condense  in  the  receiver  are 
recrystallized  from  hot  ether.  It  separates  in  tri- 
metric  crystals,  which  melt  at  110°,  boil  at  2K>°,  dis- 
solve easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  but  are 
insoluble  in  water. 

phosphorous-ethers,  g.  pi. 

Chemistry:  Phosphites  of  the  alcohol  radicals. 
Phosphorous  acid  is  capable  of  forming  mono-,  di-, 
and  tri-phosphorous  ethers.  (1)  Ethyl-phosphorous 
acid,  (CjHiOHjPOg.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  tri- 
chloride of  phosphorus  on  alcohol.  It  is  scarcely 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  its  barium  salt  can  be 
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and  subsequently  decomposing  the  barium  salt 
with  potassic  sulphate.  (3)  Diethylio  ethylphos- 
phito,  (CjHOPtC'.HsUOa.  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  ethylate  of  sodium. 
It  is  a  neutral,  oily  liquid  of  very  offensive  odor. 
Specific  gravity  1'075,  and  boiling-Doiut=19U".  Solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. 

phos  phor  us,  'phos  pli5r,  «.  [Latin,  from 
Gr.  p/io*p/u»ros=bringing  or  giving  light  :p/w«i  = 
light,  and  pfa>rug=bringing;  pfc«ro=to  bring;  Fr. 
phosphore ;  Sp.  &  Ital./os/oro. ] 

1.  * irit in.   Lang.:   The   morning-star;   Phosphor 
(q.  v.). 

2.  i 'In  HI.:  Symbol  P;  atomic  weight=31.    Anon- 
metallic  pentad  element.    Found  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination in   the  unstratified  rocks,  the  soil,   the 
organism  of  plants,  and  the  bodies  of  animals.    Dis- 
covered by  Brandt  in  1669.     It  is  prepared  from 
powdered  calcined  bones  by  treating  them  with 
two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  water,  evaporating  the  liquid  portion,  and, 
after  mixing  witu  charcoal,  desiccating  by  heating 
in  an  iron  vessel.    The  dry  mass  is  then  introduced 
into  a   stone  retort,  heated,  and  the  phosphorus 
evolved  collected  under  water.    It  resembles  im- 
perfectly bleached  wax,  is  soft  and  flexible  at  com- 
mon  temperatures;   specific   gravity,  1*77;   vapor 
density,  4°35;  melts  at  42'2",and  boils  at  287°.    On 
cooling,  it  sometimes  forms  dodecahedral  crystals. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  kept  in  that  liquid, 
but  dissolves  in  native  naphtha  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon  ;  is  very  inflammable,  and  sometimes  takes 
fire  from  the  heat  of  the  hand.  A  remarkable  modi- 
fication exists  under  the  name  of  amorphous  phos- 
phorus, prepared  by  exposing  common  phosphorus 
to  250°  for  fifty  hours.    It  is  a  reddish-brown  infusi- 
ble substance,  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon ; 
specific  gravity,  2-089-2-106.     It  is  not  luminous  in 
the  dark,  and  can  bo  reconverted   into  ordinary 
phosphorus  when  heated  to  260".    Used  on  a  very 
large  scale  in  the  preparation  of  safety  matches. 
[BOLOONA-PHOSPHOKUS.] 

3.  Pharm. :  It  has  been  given  in  small  doses  in 


intercostal  and  trigeminal  neuralgia,  psoriasis, 
eczema,  and  goiter ;  out  even  in  minute  doses  it  is 
dangerous.  In  larger  ones  it  produces  jaundice, 


barium  to  two  atoms  of  diethylic-ethylphosphitc 


•omitiug,  hemorrhage,  and  death. 
If  Canton's  Phosphorus: 
Chem.:   CaS.    Calcium  sulphide.    A  white  amor- 
phous substance,  obtained,  by  heating  in  a  close 
vessel,  a  mixture  of  three  parts  oyster  shells  and 
one  part  sublimed  sulphur.    It  is  luminous  in  the 
dark.     Named  from  John  Canton,   F.  H.  S.  (1718- 
1772),  an  electrician  and  physicist. 

phosphorus-oxides,  >.  pi. 

Chem.:  Compounds  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen. 
Phosphorus  sub-oxide.  P4O,  is  formed  by  passing  a 
current  of  air  through  molted  phosphorus  kept 
under  water.  It  is  solid,  orange-colored,  and  is 
rapidly  converted  into  phosphorous  acid.  Phos- 
phorous anhydride,  P.'Oa,  is  obtained  as  a  white 
powder  by  burning  phosphorus  in  a  limited  supply 
of  dry  air.  Phosphoric  anhydride,  P'^Os,  formed 
when  dry  atmospheric  air  is  passed  over  burning 
phosphorus  contained  in  a  suitable  apparatus.  It 
is  obtained  as  a  snow-like  powder,  having  a  great 
attraction  for  water.  When  thrown  into  the  latter 
it  combines  witli  explosive  violence.  It  is  readily 
volatilized. 

phosphorus-paste,  s.  A  poisonous  compound 
for  the  destruction  of  rats,  mice,  cockroaches,  Ac. 

phosphorus-pill, s. 

Pharm.:  Phosphorus  two  grains,  balsam  of  Tola 
120  grains,  yellow  wax  6U  grains.  Dose,  throe  to  six 
grams.  [PHOSPHORUS.] 

phosphorus-poisoning,  .-•. 

Chemistry:  Phosphorus,  especially  when  finely 
divided,  is  highly  poisonous.  Fatal  effects  are 
sometimes  prtxlnced  by  very  small  doses,  the  use  of 
•11  grain  having  ended  fatally.  Some  hours  often 
elapse  before  the  worst  symptoms  appear,  consist- 
ing generally  of  a  burning  pain,  vomiting,  and,  after 
two  or  three  days,  jaundice,  and  large  effusion  of 
blood.  It  is  not  very  amenable  to  antidotes  unless 
they  are  applied  at  an  early  stage,  but  an  emetic 
should  at  once  be  administered,  in  the  form  of  10 
grains  sulphate  of  zinc  or  3D  grains  of  powdered 
ipecacuanha;  or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  some 
mustard  in  hot  water.  One  dram  of  French  oil  of 
turpentine  should  then  be  given  floating  on  water, 
and  repeated  in  half-dram  doses  every  half-hour  for 
some  time. 

phos  ph6  trl  am  Ide,  tubst.  [Prcf.  phospho-, 
and  Eng.  frtamtcfe.J 

Cft*m..-(PO^ 'j\3.     Obtained   by   passing  dry 

ammoniacal  gas  into  a  solution  of  phosphorus  oxy- 
ciiloride,  and  treating  the  product  with  water.  It 
is  a  snow-white,  amorphous  substance,  insoluble  in 
boiling  water,  potash-lye,  or  dilute  acids,  and  very 
slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid. 


photoelectricity 

phos  phu  ran  jf  lite,  ,.  [Eng.  photpMomui)  ,* 
uran(ium) ;  y  connect.,  and  Gr.  lithos= stone.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  as  microscopic  rec- 
tangular tables,  forming  an  encrustation  on  a  gran- 
itic rock,  in  Mitchell  County,  North  Carolina. 
Color,  lemon-yellow.  An  analysis  yielded :  Phos- 
phoric acid,  ir:»i;  protoxide  of  uranium,  7T73; 
protoxide  of  lead,  4'40 ;  water,  10'48=97'91.  Deduct- 
ing the  lead  as  cerusitc,  the  formula  is  (UOjJaPzOg-f- 
ttaq. 

PhSs  phu  rgt  8d,  phfis -phu  reVtgd,  adj. 
[PHOSPHOBETED.J 

phSt  e  rfth  rlne,  «.  [Pref.  phot-,  and  English 
erythrine.l 

Chem.:  A  soluble  rod  coloring  matter,  obtained 
by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  photocyanino> 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  and  then  with 
reducing  agents:  or  by  exposing  photocyanine  to- 
strong  sunlight.  It  is  unaltered  t>y  dilute  alkalies, 
but  changed  to  violet  by  dilute  acids. 

pho  ti  9ite,  pho  ti  zite,  s.  [Greek  p/ioruo=tx> 
give  light;  suff.-iie;  Ger.  jifcottzif.] 

If  in. :  An  altered  Rhodonite  (q.  v.),  containing 
11-14  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  some  water. 
Found  at  Elbingcrode,  Hartz. 

pho    tics,  s.    [Qr.phds  (genit.phoYo»)-light.] 

Nat.  Science :  That  department  which  treats  of 
light.  The  term  originated  in  the  United  State* 
Patent  Office,  and  is  there  applied  to  that  class  of 
mechanical  inventions  embracing  illuminating  ap* 
paratus  generally. 

Ph6  till  1  a,  *.  [Gr.  pfc«reiiio»=shining;  refer- 
ring to  the  bright,  glossy  loaves.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Pomaco«e.  Handsome  shrubs, 
with  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  from  Nopaul,  China. 
and  California.  The  bark  of  Photinia  duhia  is  used 
in  Nepaul  to  dye  scarlet. 

Ph6  16-,  pref.  [Or.  phos  (senit.  p/iofos)=light.J 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  light. 

photo-aquatint, s.    [PHOTOEXGRAVD.O.] 
ph6-t6,s.    [A  contract,  of  photot/raph,  s.  (q.  v.).l 

A  photograph  ;  a  photographic  picture. 
"Did  you  say   my  photo?  my    second    self?*' — London 

Daily  Telegraph. 

pho  to  Chem  Ic  8,1,  n.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 
chemical  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  the  chemical  action 
of  light. 

phd  t6  chem-ls  try1,  «.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 
chemistry.}  The  department  of  chemistry  which, 
treats  of  the  action  of  light  on  different  substances. 

"Photochemistry  of  the  retina." — Foster:  Phystol.  (ed. 
4th),  p.  616. 

ph6  t6-Chr6-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.pfcofo-,  and  Eng, 
chromatic;  Fr.  photochromaHque.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  attempted  production  of  colors  by  means 
of  photography. 

ph6  t6  chr6m-f ,  ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Greek 
cbrv>ma=color.J  Photography  in  colors.  [PHOTO- 
GRAPH!.] 

ph6  t6  c8l  -16  type,  «.  .[Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng, 
co//o/upe.J  A  process  of  printing  from  the  surface 
of  a  mm  of  gelatine,  based  upon  the  fact  that  gela- 
tine, exposed  to  light,  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline 
bichromate,  loses  its  power  of  absorbing  water.  A 
piecoof  plate-glass  is  coated  thickly  with  a  solution 
of  gelatine  and  potassium  bichromate,  dried  in  the- 
dark,  and  exposed  to  light  nnder  a  reversed  posi- 
tive. It  is  next  turned  over  and  exposed,  through 
tho  glass,  to  diffused  light  for  a  short  time  to  dimm- 
ish the  swelling  caused  by  the  subsequent  wetting. 
After  well  washing  to  remove  the  superfluous  bi- 
chromate, it  is  rolled  with  greasy  ink  which  only 
adheres  perfectly  to  tho  parts  which  have  not  ab- 
sorbed water,  and  to  the  others  in  proportion  to- 
their  dryness.  The  subsequent  manipulations  are 
as  in  lithography. 

ph5  to  cy  -a  nine,  «.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 
cyanine,\ 

Chem.:  A  blue  coloring  matter,  produced  by  the- 
action  of  oxidizing  agents  in  sunshine  on  cyanine. 
It  is  very  unstable,  being  readily  decomposed  by 
acids  and  alkalies. 

ph6-t6-8  I8c  -trie,  a.  [Pref.  photo-,  ami  Eng. 
electric  (q.  v.).J  Acting  by  the  combined  operation 
of  light  and  electricity ;  producing  light  by  mea*t:s 
of  electricity.  Applied  to  apparatus  for  taking  pho- 
tographs by  electric  light,  and  to  a  lamp  whose 
illuminating  power  is  produced  by  electricity. 

photoelectric-microscope,  svbst.  A  microscope 
illuminated  by  tho  electric  light  so  that  the  image 
of  the  magnified  body  can  be  thrown  on  a  screen  in 
a  darkened  room. 

ph6  t6  S-lSc  trl9 -I-ty", ».  The  development  of 
electrical  properties  by  exposure  to  light.  Crystals 
of  tliuir  spar  are  electrified,  not  only  by  heat,  but 
also  by  exposure  to  sunlight  or  to  the  light  of  t  In- 
voltaic  arc. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
-cian,      -tian  •--  shan.     -tion,     --ion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


photoelectrotype 
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photomechanical 


ph6  W  8  lie  tr6  type,  tuiat.  [  Pref.  pAoftv,  and 

•     '     •,„•..,. v.i.rAbl<>cknmdemainlywith       „.,., .„.„.„. 

.   iot..graphy  and I  of  the  eloctrotyping  means  of  photography, 

a,  and  which  can  op  printed  with  type  like  a  ..T1,.,  .„,,_,  ,„  ,fc.  h^r 


Kng.  electrotype  ('] 
tho  aid  of  phot... 


pho   t6  graph,  v.  f.  i  i.    [PHOTOORAPH 
A.  Tniu*.:  To  take  a  picture  or  likeness 


,  «.]  spread  either  upon  glass  or  paper,  as  a  medium  for 

•  hv     holding  tho  sensitive  salts.      Tho  sensitiveness  of 
'    these  gelatine  plates  is  so  great  that  photographs 


'"*  '"  «J»  h»     » 


*""•—  °'  the 


of  express  trains  in  motion,  leaping  horses,  and 
birds  on  tho  wiug  are  of  everyday  occurrence.    The 


reouin-d  i     , , 

been  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  to  render 
it  -iMi-iuve  to  the  action  of  litfht.  Those  parts  on 
which  the  lik'lit  has  not  acted  are  soluble  in  water, 


B.  Intrant.:  To  practice  photography;   to  take    attended,  of   late    years,  with    truly    remarkable 
photographs.  results,  for  wo  have  now  pictures  of  every  object  in 

pho  tog    ra  phSr,    «.    [Eng.   photograph; 


1.  \torm    applied  to    processes    for   producing  pla"         riem,  wee.  o,  iw*.  tept  secret;  bnV in  one  of"  them,  the  translation  of 

printing  blocks   or    plates  by  photography.    Tho  photographic-micrometer,  *ubst.    A  system  of  photographic   half-tones    into   tho    corresponding 

most  commonly  employed  process  is  to  coat  a  metal  opaque  or  transparent  lines  for  use  in  the  focus  of  grain  required  for  printing,  is  said  to  be  effected  by 

platowithathiu  film  of  asphaltum, and  expose  it  the  eye-glass  of  a  telescope  or  micrometer  (q.  v.),  the  ai(j  of  a  Bubstance  which  crystallizes  when 

to  light  under  a  reversed  positive.     The  picture  is  reduced  by  photography  from  a  large  aud  well  de-  exposed  to  light,  the  size  of  the  crystals  depending 

next  developed  by  dissolving  away  tho  parts  of  tho  nned  drawing.  upon  the  amountof  light  they  receive.    Sncli  a  sub- 

asphaltum  not  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  tho  photographic-printing,*  stance,  exposed  under  a  negative,  will  give  a  surf  ace, 

plate  is  subsequently  etched  in  tho  usual  way.   This  phataa  -The  process  of  obtainins  nroofs  from  tno  wain  of  whichwill  exactly  correspond  with  the 

process  is  sometimes  called  Photo-aquatint.    The  a  lights  and  shadesof  the  picture,  and  from  which  an 

Second  method  rs  more  elaborate.    A  film  of  bichro-  " 


electrotype  can  be  made  for  printing  pur|K>ses. 


•engra 

fects, 

a  reli  , 

used  to  print  from,  ami  the  etching  is  carried  to  a 


five  feet  focallength. 


r r, .  ,JH<-<-  uuiidred  years  ago,  that  the  luna  cornea  of 

having  tho  impression  slightly  off  register,  beauti-  toe  nlchomists— i.  e.,  fused  silver  chloride— would 

fill  results  have  been  obtained.    Tins  is  also  the  dari(,,n  (m  exposure  to  light.     Nothing  more  was 

system  by  which  conversion  of  tho  half-tones  of  a  known  until  in  1777  Scheole,  tho  Swedish  chemist, 


inous  aud  chemical  radiation. 

''vk££ju?r'n*  alt^f       Photointagllo  (as  ph6t6-In  til -y6)...   [Pref. 
photographK.J     -Hie  ;f    nkulu.t  aud  J,PI(,M  <S£CM  ,•„;„,,/,•„.]    (See  compound.) 

Photointagllo  -engraving,  «.    [PHOTOEXORAV- 
iso= to  give  light,  and 


raver,  if  necessary,  to  removo  photographic  de-  inous  and  chemical  ra 
A.  and  is  printed  on  a  coppor-plato  press.  When  ph6-t6g  -ra-phy*,  a 
lief  block  is  required,  a  reversed  negative  is  9raph,i  =  to  write;  Fr. 


used  to  print  from,  ami  the  etching  is  carried  to  a  iw          ures  bythe  actn  ol  certain      n.i 

much  greater  extent.    These  processes  answer  for  ,iTB  substances,  under  tho  influence  of  light.  It  may 

subjects  in  black  and  white,  as  well  as  in  colors.   By  ^  gaitl  to  nave  sprunK  from  the  discovery,  some    INO.] 

printing  from  tho  half-tone  block  twicoor  more  and  three  hundred 

- 


lite 


Min.:  A  name  given  to  Pectolite  (a.  v.)  by  Breit- 
its  light  when  broken 


haupt,  tM'cnnseit  sometimes  em 


to  the  light  of  tho  sun  under  the  object  to  be  repro-       "Joneph  Dlion.  18S4.  wa»  th«  flr»t  to  u««  organic  matter 


."  pnHluce.J  vvbicli  loses  its  solubility  in 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  tho  light  hydrocarbon  exposed  to  tho  light,  and  nis  method  has  since  been       ph6-t6  II  th8g   ra-phjf,  «.     [Prof,   photo-,   and 

oils  obtained  by  distilling  coal,  shale,  peat,  &c.,  at  enormously  developed  as  the  basis  of  photoetching,    Eng.  lithography  (q.  v.).].    A  mode  of  producing  by 

low  temperatures;  aud  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  many  other  processes.    The  year  1SJ9  was  one    photographic  means    designs   upon    stones,    from 

Dh6   t6  gene,  »•    [PHOTOOEN.]    The  generation 
of  '-        J!  -' 


of  paramount  importance  in  the  history  of  photog-    which  impressions  i 
n    raphy,  for  then  Henry  Fox  Talbot  publisned   his    lithographic  press. 


may  bo  obtained  in  the  ordinary 


A  sheet  of  suitable  paper  is 


•or  pertaining  to  photogeny,  or  to  pnotogenesis. 


of  photography,  is  duo  to  tho  Rev.  J.  B.   Reade.    fluous  ink  and   soluble  gelatine  are  removed  by 


•pb.6  tig    in  f  ,  «.    [PHOTOOEN.]    The  same  as    The  pictures  so  produced  were  negatives  (q.v._),  and    gentle  sponging  with  hotwmi-r.    The  resultant  im"- 
PHOTOORAPHY  (q.  v.).  from  them  positives  were  obtained  by  exposing  to    age  is  transferred  to  stone  nn  I  printed  by  lithog- 


.    .. 

Dh6  to  glf  oh   Ic  <i     lEne  nhotoaluvMu)-  -icl    light,  under  them,  another  sensitive  sheet.     Tho    raphy  (q.  v.).      Then  an  oilier  me 
oP.T    ,ert  ?mmg  to  plmt,  'i/lvplu  substitution,  in  the  next  year,  of  silver  iodide  for    the  stone  itself  is  coated  wilh   sens 

nhntnilvnhlc    eneravlne     Dhotoelvntlc-Bn-    chloride,  greatly  imprt>ve<i  the  process,  which  was    or  an  exposed  sheet  of  paper   coa 

^ 


thods:  In  BOOM 

sensitive  gelatine; 
coated   with  guin 
w?_rka,¥.eJ?2d.klJts  m_oa.l8.man?    a™.°ic  and  bichromate  of  potash 


-    -'  -          -                                                           process   was  HISO  pmmsneii    in    io>>»,  u  nun  01   auvur  r"".olOfJ\]J)  ,    -I*',  -K'tll.  1     Uior 

iodide  on  a  plate  of  silvered  copper  being  tho  sen-  »«y  or  the  doctrine  of  light, 

phd  t5g    ly  phv.n.  [Pref. phnl<>-.  and  (JT.glypho    sitive  material,  tho  pictures  on  which  were  dovel-  ph6  t5l    6  gist  K    [Eng  nhotiilou(u) ;  -i»t.\    One 

=  to    engrave.]    The   same   as    PIIOTWLVPHIC-EN-    oped  by  the  vapor  of  mercury.    This  process  is  still  who  studies  o?is  versed  in  photology. 

use<i  for  making  pbotogTaphs  from  which  accurate 

measurements  are  to  be  taken.    In  1850  tho  art  of  ph6  161    0  gy,  «.    [Pref.  iifto/o-,  and  dr.  10309=8, 

5 holography  was  greatly  advanced  by  tho  intro-  word,  a  discourse.]    The    doctrine  or    s.-iein-e  .,f 

'  Mr.  Scott  Archer's  process,  in  which  the  '' 

pho  t6  mag   net  Ism,  .s.    [Pref.pfcofo-.  iin.i  V.ne. 


1. 1:  \  MM;  (q.  V.). 

ph6  tft  gift   tic,  a.    [PHOTOOLTPUK  .] 

•pho   to  Kram,/..  [ Pref.  pjwfo-^ and  Gr.  gramma  SetSTc^r.'s^'A^ertpfOjjMi.TawnlcS'tK   li«h»:  optics". 

ThoUigra  >h  sensitive  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  are  hold  in  a 

ph6  to  graph,  «ufc«(.  [PROVOOkAntJ  A  n-pre-  oped  with  pyrog'allic  aciii,  or  a  ferrous  salt.  Tho 

sen  tat  ion  or  pictureof  an  object  obtained  by  means  m.xt  great  stop  forward  was  tho  adoption  of  alka- 

of  photography.  iine  development  for  dry  plates.  The  collodion 

"In  the  hope  of  flailing  many  a  tweet  little  «pot  for  •  process  (q.  T.)  still  holds  its  own  for  many  purposes, 

photograph"— Flrtit,  D»c.  6,  UW.  and  was  generally  employed  until  a  few  years  ago, 

1[  There  is  a  copyright  in  photograph.- which  i-*  when  tin-  nrt  was  once  more  completely  revolution- 

regulated  by  United  States  law.  izcd  by  the  introduction  of  gelatine,  which  may 

ate.    fit,    fXre,     amidst, 
or,     w»re,     wolf,     w5rk. 


phft  t6  m8  ch&n    1C  al,    a.    [Pref.  ;.W., -.    and 
Eng.  ni'-chdnicttl.  I    A  term  applifd  to  methods  <  ' 


. 
ntingfromblook 


printing 

_       [PHOTOKI.ECTROTYPE 
be     ORAVL-RE.] 


sor  plates  made  by  photography. 
PE,    PBOTOmORAVnCO,      I'm>v>- 


whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mate,     cub.     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Sfrlan. 


lire,     sir, 
n,     oe-e; 


marlpe;    g6, 
ey      a.       qu 


P«t, 
-irw. 


photometer 

pho  t8m   8-tSr,  a.    [  Pref.  photo-,  and   English 

1.  A  contrivance  for  computing  the  relative  inten- 
sities of  lights.     In  Hunsen's  photometer  a  screen  of 
white  paper,  having  a  spot  of  grease  in  the  middle, 
i-,  placi'il  between  thotwo  lights  to  be  compared. 
which  are  then  moved  backward  or  forward  until 
the  transparent  spot  is  invisible  from  either  side. 
The    intensities    of    the    two  lights  differ    as    tho 
squares  of  their  distances  from  the  screen.  Another 
method  of   photometry  depends  upon  comparing 
the  intensity  of    two  shadows  cast    by    different 
light.-,. 

2.  An  actinomcter. 

pud  to  mSt  rlc,  phd  to  mSt  -rle-al,  o.  [Eng. 
iilintiiiiii-tri  i/) ;  -ic,  -ir«/.  |  Pertaining  to  or  obtained 
by  a  photometer. 

ph6  t6  mS  trl  clan.  «.  [English  photometric; 
-/in;.  |  One  engaged  in  tho  scientific  measurement 
of  light. 

ph6  t5m  8  try, «.  [PHOTOMETER.]  Tho  act  or 
process  of  measuring  tne  relative  amount  or  inten- 
sity of  light  emitted  by  different  sources. 

"Itmt'tmetry  of  stars." — Chamber*'  Artlron.  (ed.  1861), 
p.  271. 

pho  t6  ml  cro-griph,  s.  [Pretr  photo-,  and 
Kng.  HII'< •ruiirinih  (q.  V.).]  A  photograph  of  an  ob- 
ject as  seen  under  the  microscope. 

ph6  to  ml  cr5g -rft-phy,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Knu.  niii-i-txjriiuhu  (q.  v.).|  The  art  of  producing 
photographs  of  objects  under  the  microscope. 

ph6  t6  pho  bl  ft,  subst.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Gr. 
piWio*=fear. ) 

1'tithol.:  Dread  or  intolerance  of  light. 

pho  t6  phone,  s.  [Prof. photo-,  and  Qr.phOni= 
soiiiiil,  a  voice.]  An  instrument  for  communicating 
sounds  by  the  agency  of  a  beam  of  light.  It  de- 
ponds  upon  the  fact  that  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  metal  selenium  to  the  passage  of  a  current  of 
electricity  varies  in  proportion  to  tho  intensity  of 
the  light  which  may  be  falling  upon  it.  A  parallel 
beam  of  powerful  light  is  reflected  from  a  silvered 
diaphragm,  and  received  in  a  paraboloidal  mirror, 
in  tho  focus  of  which  is  a  selenium  "cell,"  con- 
nected with  a  battery  and  Bell  telephone.  Any 
sounds  which  cause  tho  diaphragm  to  vibrate  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  variation  in  the  reflected 
light,  which  in  its  turn  alters  the  resistance  of  the 
selenium  cell  to  the  current  from  the  battery,  and 
so  reproduces  in  the  telephone  the  original  sounds. 
Tho  instrument,  which  is  due  to  Prof.  Graham  Bell 
and  Sninnor-Taiuter,  is  only  workable  over  short 
distances. 

pho  to  phSn  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  photophon(e )  ,•  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  tho  photophone. 

ph6  t8ph-6;-ny,»u68f.  \Eag.photophoti(e) ;  -».] 
The  art,  practice,  or  oi>eration  of  using  tho  photo- 
phone. 

pho  t&  phore,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Or,  phero= 
to  bear.]  An  instrument  for  medical  examination 
of  the  cavities  of  the  body.  It  includes  an  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  mounted  in  a  tube  with  a  con- 
cave mirror  and  convex  lens. 

pho  top  8?,  pho  top  sift,  8.  [Pref.  photo-, 
anil  (ir.  op«/«  =  sigm.  | 

I'tithnltxjy :  An  affection  of  the  eye,  causing  tho 
pat  lent  to  see  lines,  flashes  of  light,  Ac. 

ph6  -ta  rS-HSf,  «.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng.  relief 
(q.  v.i.|  A  photograph  in  which  the  lights  and 
shades  are  represented  by  elevations  or  depressions 
of  its  surface. 

pho  to  san   t&  nln,  8.    [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 

Chem.:  CnHuOj.  A  neutral  substance  produced 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  light  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  santonin.  It  is  transparent,  colorless, 
odorless,  and  crystallizes  in  square  plates,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  solutions  having  a 
bittertaste. 

tph6  t&  SCdpe,  s.  [Prof,  photo-,  and  Gr.  «fcope,> 
=  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
for  exhibiting  photographs. 

pho  t6  sculp'-ture.  *.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 
process  for  prodncing  statu- 
"  otography,  invented  by  M. 

, r  .or.  The  model  stands,  in 

a  studio  of  special  construction,  in  the  center  of  a 
circle  of  twenty-four  cameras,  by  all  of  which  he  is 
photographed  at  the  same  moment*  The  twenty- 
tour  negatives  are  then  projected  in  succession 
upon  a  screen  by  means  of  an  optical  lantern,  and 
the  artist  goes  over  the  outline  of  each  with  tho 
tracer  of  a  pantagraph,  a  cutting  tool  acting  upon 
a  lump  of  modeling  clay,  mounted  upon  a  turn- 
table, being  substituted  for  the  usual  pencil.  After 
each  photograph  is  gone  over,  the  clay  is  turned 
through  fifteen  degrees,  anil  when  a  complete  revo- 
lution has  been  effected,  it  is  removed  and  finished 
by  hand. 


u  ,  «. 

scnl/jture  (q.  v.).J  A  proces 
ettes  by  the  aid  of  photo 
Villeme,  a  French  sculptor. 
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pho  t6  sphere,  sub»t.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 
sphere  (q.  v.).| 

Astron.:  A  luminous  envelope  believed  to  com- 
pletely surround  the  run  within  an  outer  environ- 
ment of  a  dense  atmosphere.  It  is  from  tho  photo- 
sphere that  light  and  heat  are  radiated.  Used 
more  rarely  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Ph6  -t6  type,  8.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng.  type.] 
A  block  produced  by  any  phototypographic  process. 

Ph6  t6-ty-p6-gr&ph  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  phototupog- 
raph(y) ;  -ic.J  Pertaining  to  phototypography. 

Ph6-t6  ty  p6g  -riph-y,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  typography.} 

Phofog. :  A  general  term  for  processes  in  which 
sun-pictures,  or  light-pictures,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, are  made  printing-surfaces  and  thus  become 
the  means  of  multiplying  pictures.  [PHOTOELEC- 

TBOTYPE.] 

Ph6  -t6-ty-py,  8.     [Eng.  phototyp(e) ;  -y.~\    The 
art  or  process  of  producing  phototypes. 
.   *Ph&  t6  Vlt  -r&-type,  s.    [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 
Vtfrotfpe  (q.  v.).  |    A  fight-picturo  printed  on  glass. 

•ph6  t6  xy  log  -rft  phy  (x  as  *),  s.  [Prefix 
photo-,  and  Eng.  xylography  (q.  v.).]  The  process 
of  producing  an  image  of  an  object  on  wood,  by 
photography,  for  the  use  of  tho  wood  engraver. 

pho  to  zln  c&  graph  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  photozin- 
cography) ;  -ic.J  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  by  pho- 
tozincography. 

"A  transfer  obtained  by  the  photoztn&tgraphtc  proc- 
ess."— KniaHt:  Diet.  Mechanic*. 

ph6  16  zln  c6g  -rft-phy,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  zincgraphy  (q.  v.).]  A  process  of  photolithog- 
raphy in  which  a  zinc  plate  is  substituted  for  a 
lithographic  .-tone.  [PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.] 

tphr&C  -to  mfs,  s.  [Gr.  pfcra,tCos=ienced,  pro- 
tected, verb.  adj.  from  pAro8«i5=to  fence  in,  and 
iiii/.s  a  mouse.] 

Zool.:  Peters  name  for  Lophiomys  (q.  v.). 

phrag   ma,  s.    [Gr.  phragma=&  fence ;  phrassd 
=  to  inclose.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  spurious  dissepiment  not  formed  by  the  edges 
of  carpels  in  fruits". 

2.  Any  partition. 

phrag   ma  cone,  s.    [PIIRAOMOCONE.] 

phrag  ma  to  bl  a,  8.  [Grock  phragma  (genit. 
phragmatos)  =  n  fence,  and  h/oo=to  live.  (Agai- 
siz.)] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Chelonidnp. 
Phraqmatobia  fuliginosa  is  the  Ruby  Tiger  Moth 
(q.  v.). 

phrag  mi  tes.,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  phragmitts, 
as  adj.  =  of  or  for  a  fence,  growing  in  hedges;  as 
subst.  =  Phragmites  communis.  (See  def.)] 

1.  Bot.:  Reed;  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Arundi- 
nc«B.  Spikelets  panicled.  four  to  six  flowered,  those 
above  perfect,  the  lower  one  with  stamens  only ;  all 
enveloped  in  silky  hairs ;  palea  short,  two  nerved. 
Known  species  five.    The  hard  seeds  of  P.  arundi- 
nacea  and  P.  calamagrost  is  were  once  believed  to 
be  strengthening  and  diuretic.    Their  roots  hold 
together  the  soil  of  river  banks.    In  Cashmere  the 
first  species  is  given  to  cattle,  and  sandals  are  made 
from  its  stems. 

2.  Palteobot.:  Occurs  in  the  Miocene. 

phrag  mfi?  er  as,  s.  [Gr.  phragmo»=&  shut- 
ting, a  blocking,  a  hedge,  and  keras=a.  horn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Orthoceratid«e,  with  a 
curved  and  laterally  compressed  shell ;  siphuncle 
very  large.  Known  species  fifteen,  from  tho  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

phrag  -mo-cone,  phrag  ma  cone,  s.  [Greek 
pAra2»io8=a  hedge,  an  inclosure,  and  kimoi  =  n 
cone.] 

Compar.  Anal. :  The  chambered  cone  of  the  shell 
of  a  help-mint  e. 

phrag-mft-trl-cha  -cS  1,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin 
phragmotrich(um) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-orderof  Coniomycetous  Fungi.  Con- 
ceptacles  horny,  rarely  membranous,  consisting  of 
little  globular  or  cup-shaped  bodies  lined  with 
filaments,  terminating  in  simple  or  septate  spores. 
Found  on  bark  of  trees,  on  dry  twigs,  or  leaves. 

phrig-mof-rlch  urn,  subst.  [Gr.  vhragnws=& 
hedge,  and  thrijr  (genit.  .VIC/MM)  =hair.J 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phragmotrichacei 
(q.  v.).  The  species  grow  on  the  spruce-fir,  the 
poplar,  the  maple,  Ac. 

phrallje,  .-.  /.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  the 
same  as  phrase,  v.]  To  nse  coaxing,  wheedling,  or 
cajoling  language  ;  to  coax.  (Scotch.) 

"It  was  a  bletherin'  phraitin'  chield."—  Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  xxiii. 

phras,  al,  «.  [Eng.  phras(e);  -at.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  tho  nature  of  a  phrase ;  consisting  of  a 
phrase. 


phrenic 

phrige,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  phratii;  Qr.phrati* 
=  a  speaking,  speech,  a  phrase;  phrazo=to  speak.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  brief  expression  or  part  of  a  sentence ;  two 
or   more  words    forming  mi  expression  by  them- 
sc'lvi's.  or  being  a  part  of  a  sentence. 

"  The  two  phraffs  really  meant  the  name  thing."— .Va- 
caulay:  Hist.  Bug.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  An  idiom;  a  peculiar  or  characteristic  expres- 
sion. 

"Would  you,  forgetful  of  your  native  tongue, 
In  foreign  wordH  uml  brnMKVJbniMI  HpeakT" 

Francis:  Horace:  Stittrtt,  I.  10. 

*3.  Manner  of  language;  stylo  of  language  or  ex- 
pression. 

• '  Thou  xpenlteet 
In  better  phrcur  and  milliner  than  thou  didst." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

II.  Music:  A  short  part  of  a  composition  occu- 
pying a  distinct  rhythmical  period  of  from  two  to 
four  bars,  but  sometimes  extended  to  five,  and  even 
more.  Two  phrases  generally  make  up  a  sentence 
closed  by  a  perfect  cadence. 

phrase-bOOk,  «.    A  book  in  which   tho  phrases 
or  idioms  of  a  language  are  collected  and  explained. 
"To  write  from  a  mode),   not  from    dictionaries   or 
p/lnwc-oo.)**."  —  KlOfkir.  Srlf-Ciilturr,  p.  38. 

phras.6,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PHRASE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  style,  to  call ;  to  express  in  words 
or  a  phrase. 

"  As  Homer  haspAnuM  it,  he  look'd  like  a  God." 

Byrom:  Epistle  to  O.  laytl,  Etq. 

B.  Intransitiiv : 

*1.  Ord,  Lang.:  To  make  nso  of  peculiar  phrases 
or  expressions. 

"So  Saint  Cyprian  phrtwth,  to  expresse  effeminate. 
womanUh,  wanton,  dUhonetit,  inimical!  gestures."  — 
Prvnne.  2  HMriu-Moitix,  ii.  2. 

2.  Music:  To  render  music  properly  with  refer- 
ence to  its  melodic  form;  to  bring  into  due  prom- 
inence the  grouping  of  tones  into  figures,  phrases, 
sentences,  &c. 

"The  same  coarflenexg,  slovenliness  in  phrasing." — 
Atlunutum,  Feb.  1H,  1882. 

phrase  less,  </.  [Eng.  phrase,  s. ;  -/ess.]  Inde- 
scribable; beyond  description. 

"  O  then  advance  of  yours  that  fhrnseleit»  hand." 

Shakfsp.:  Lvrtr's  Complaint,  226. 

phra§e  man,  s.  [English  phrase,  and  man.]  A 
user  of  phrases ;  a  phraseologist ;  one  who  habit- 
ually uses  mere  unmeaning  phrases,  sentences,  or 
tho  [ike.  (Coleridge :  Fears  in  ttolitude.) 

Phrag  -6  6  gram,  s.  [Eng.  phrase;  o connective, 
and  suff.  -gram. ) 

Phonog. :  A  combination  of  shorthand  characters 
to  represent  a  phrase  or  sentence. 

phras  8  6-l8g  Ic.    phris  8  6-l5g-Ic  ftl,   adj. 

[Eng.  phraneolog(y) ;  -ic,  -icnl.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  phraseology;  consisting  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
words. 

"This  verbal  or  phroAfulnffical  answer  may  not  seem 
sufficient." — Pearson:  OH  the  Creed,  Art.  8. 

phras,  g  81  -6-gIst,  8.  [Eng.  phraseolog(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  A  coiner  of  phrases,  one  who  uses  peculiar 
phrases  or  forms  of  words. 

2.  A  collector  of  phrases. 

phraj-8  51 -6-gJ1,  s.    [Eng.  phrase ;  -ology.] 

1.  Manner    of    expression;    diction;    words    or 
phrases  used  in  a  sentence. 

2.  A  collection  of   the   phrases  or  idioms  in   a 
language;  a  phrase-book. 

phra  -trj,  8.    {Gr.  pArarria.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  subdivision  of  the  phyle  or  tribe 
among  the  Athenians. 

*phr6-n6-sl  -ic,  *phrS-n8s'-I-ic,  adj.  [Latin 
phrenesis= frenzy.]  The  same  as  PHRENETIC  (q.  v.). 

phrS-n8t  Ic,  "phrS-nSt  -Ick,  a.  A  «.  [Latin 
phreneticu*,  from  Gr.  phrenetikot;  Fr.phrfnftique; 
Sp.,  Ital.,  &  Port,  frenetico.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Suffering  from  frenzy;   having  the 
brain  disordered ;  frenzied,  frantic. 

B.  Assubgt.:   One  whose  brain  is  disordered;  a 
frantic  or  frenzied  person. 

tPhr6-n8t -Ic-ftl,  a.  [Eng. phrenetic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  PHRENETIC  (q.  v.). 

tphrS  net  -Ic  ftl  V},  adv.  [English phrenetical; 
•l'i.\  In  a  phrenetic  or  frenzied  manner ;  frantically. 

phren  Ic,  a.  [Fr.  phrfnique,  from  Gr.  phren  = 
the  midriff  or  diaphragm.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  thediaphragm ; 
as,  the  phrenic  arteries. 

phren  ic,  s.  [PHREXICS.]  A  mental  disease;  a 
medicine  or  remedy  for  such  a  disease. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     <;hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shftn.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  shun,     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


phrenics 

phren  Ics,  ».  [Greek  phreu  =  the  mind.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  relates  to  tho  mind :  meta- 
physics 

phren   Is,  «.    [  I'IIKKMTIS.  | 

M.  iitui  Pathol.:  InHammation  of  the  brain,  or  of 
its  investing  membranes.  (Quain.) 

phre  nl    Us,  s.    [Gr.,  from  phren  =  the  mind.] 

1.  Tho  delirium  which  so  frequently  arises  in  the 
course  of,  or   toward   the   termination   of,   gome 
•  li-ivi-i  •-. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  brain  itself. 

phre  nol  6  £8r,  K.  [English  phrenolog(y) ;  -tr.] 
A  phrenologist  (q.  v.). 

phren  6  16g  Ic  al,  »phr«n  6  18g  -Ic,  a.  [Eng. 
phrenolixKy) ;  -/<•,  -//•'//.  j  Of  or  pertaining  to  phre- 
nology. 

phren  6-lSg  -Ic-al  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  phrenolog- 
ical; -In.]  In  a  phrenological  manner;  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  prenology. 

phrS  nol  6  41st,  «.  [Eng.  phrenolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  phrenology. 

phrS  n81  -o-gjf,  ».  [Gr.  pArfn=tho  bodily  seat 
of  the  mental  faculties;  suff.  -ology ;  Fr. phrenolo- 
gie;  Sp.  &  Ital./reno/ogio.] 

Science:  The  science  or  doctrine  which  teaches 
•  that  a  relation  exists  between  the  several  faculties 
of  the  human  mind  and  particular  portions  of  the 
brain,  the  latter  being  the  organs  through  which 
the  former  act.  That  the  brain,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  the  part  of  the  human  body  through  which  tho 
mind  operates,  had  been  from  ancient  times  the 
general  belief ;  but  the  localization  of  tho  several 
faculties  was  first  attempted  by  Dr.  Franz  Joseph 
Gall,  who  was  born  at  Tiefenbrunn  in  Snabia, 
March  9,  1757;  first  promulgated  his  views  in  a 
course  of  lectures  in  his  house  at  Vienna  in  1796; 
gained,  in  1804,  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  Dr.  Spur- 
zh'-iin  ;  joumoyodwith  him  in  1807  (•>  Paris,  wherea 
commission  appointed  by  the  Institute  reported 
very  unfavorably  of  his  system ;  and  died  Aug.  22, 
1828.  When  Spnrzheim  visited  Edinburgh,  he  met 
Mr.  George  Combe,  who  adopted  his  views,  and  in 
1819  published  Essays  on  Phrenology,  ultimately 
developed  into  his  System  of  Phrenology,  which 
became  very  popular.  Gall  enumerated  nearly 
thirty,  Spurzheim  thirty-five,  mental  faculties  which 
heconsidered  as  primitive.  These  Spurzheim  divides 
jnto  moral,  or  affective,  and  intellectual.  The  affect- 
ive faculties  are  subdivided  into  propensities  pro- 
ducing desires  or  inclination,  and  sentiments, 
which  along  with  this  excite  some  higher  emotion. 
The  intellectual  faculties  are  similarly  divided  into 
perceptive  and  reflective.  They  were  then  localized 
on  the  brain,  or  rather  on  tho  skull,  for  phrenology 
during  life  can  observe  only  the  skull  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  even  that  with  flesh,  skin,  and  hair 
intervening;  and  there  is  not  always  a  correspond- 
ence between  tho  form  of  the  skull  and  that  of  the 
brain.  The  phrenological  charts  will  show  the 
localities  of  the  various  organs. 

I.  Affective  propensities: 

I.  Amatlvenemi;  2.  Phlloprogenitlreneni;  3.  Inhabitive- 
neaa;  4.  AdhninneeBj   6.  OombativeneaH;  6.    Destructive- 
nea*;  7.  Secretivenewt;   8.  Ac- 

?nii«itirenetMt;    9.     Conatruct- 
reneita. 

II.  Sentiments; 

111  Self-onteenv,  11.  Love  of 
.—approbation;  12.  Cautlona- 
nea«;  18.  Benevolence;  14.  Ven- 
eration  iitituated  on  the 
crown,  between  13  ami  161;  15. 
FirmneM;  16.  Conacientioua. 
neaa;  17.  Hope;  18.  Marvel- 
onaneM;  19.  Ideality;  20. 
Mlrthfnlnem  (Wit  ,  21.  Imi- 
tation; 22.  Individuality;  23. 
Configuration;  24.  H  lie;  25. 
Weight  and  Beeletance;  26. 
Color;  27.  Locality;  28.  Calcu- 
lation; •£>.  Order;  90.  Eventuality;  31.  Time;  32.  Melody; 
S3.  Language;  34.  Compariaoii;  35.  Caauallty. 
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Spurzheim  seems  to  have  considered  the  most 
unassailable  point  in  phrenology  to  be  the  connec- 
tion between  amativeness  and  the  cerebellum.  He 
says: 

"  Indeed,  It  la  Impossible  to  unite  a  greater  number  of 
proofs  to  demonatrate  any  natural  truth,  than  may  be 
presented  to  determine  the  function  of  thin  organ."— 
Ibid,  pp.  277,  278. 

phren  6  mag  net  Ism,  s.  [Greek  phren  (genit. 
phreno*)  =  the  mind,  and  English  magnetism.]  The 
power  of  exciting  the  organs  of  the  brain  through 
mejmoric  influence. 

tphrdn  Ms  t8r-?,  *phr8n-tls-ter  -I-5n.  subtt. 
[Gr.  I'kriinti&tcrion,  from  phrontizo=tf>  think,  from 
phren  — tho  mind.]  A  school  or  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. (Corah's  Doom,  p.  136.) 

"  Wieland  considers  the  Greek  word  was  coined 
by  Aristophanes  (Nub.  94, 128),  to  throw  ridicule  on 
the  Socratic  school.  T.  Mitchell  makes  it  think- 
ing-shop,  and  the  trans,  of  Snveru's  essay  on  the 
Clouds,  subtlety-shop. 

phr?  gan  6-a,  subst.  [Gr.  phruganinn,  dimin. 
from  phruqanon  =  &  dry  stick,  referring  to  the  caso 
in  which  the  larva  is  enveloped.] 

1.  Entom.:   Caddis-worm ;   tho  typical  genus  of 
the  Phryganeida?.  Phryganea  grandis  is  four-fifths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  more  than  two  inches  in 
the  expansion  of  its  wings. 

2.  Palaeont.:   Found  in  Britain  in  tho   Purbeck 
strata  and  the  Wealden.    |  I  MH>IAI.  1.1  MI.- 1 1 INK.  ] 

phrjf-gan-e  -I-dSB.  ».  pi.  [Modern  Latin  phry- 
gane(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Mill',  -idee.] 

1.  Entom.:  Caddis-worms;   a  family  of  Trichop- 
terous  Insects,  division  Inapquipalpia.     Maxillary 
palpi  of  the  malo  four-jointed,  not  very  pubescent ; 
those  of  the  female  five-jointed.    They  are  the  larg- 
est of  the  order.    Tho  larva*  make  for  their  habita- 
tion cylindrical  cases  of  leaves,  &c.,  arranged  in  a 
more  or  less  spiral  form.    They  are  found  in  tran- 
quil ponds,  &c.,  and  are  from  tho  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

2.  PatcEont.:  Fossil  sj>ecies  of  two  genera  seem  to 
exist  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

phrf-gan  5p  t6  Bis,  «.  [Or.  phniganon  =  »  dry 
stick,  and ptosa=a.  falling.]  [Prosis.] 

Veg.  Parhol.:  A  morbid  disarticulation  of  vino- 
shoots  after  a  cold  and  cloudy  summer. 

Phrfg  -I  an,  o.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Phrygia,  a  coun- 
try in  Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants.    (Shakesp. : 
Troilusand  Cressida,  iv.  5.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lnny. :  \  native  or  inhabitant  of  Phrygia. 

2.  Ch.HM.:  Tho  same  as  MONTANIST  (q.  V.). 

Phrygian-cap,  «.  The  rod  cap  of  Liberty  worn 
by  the  leaders  of  the  first  French  Republic.  It  was 
similar  in  shapo  to  those  worn  by  the  ancient 
Phrygians. 

Phrygian-mode, «. 

Anr.  Music:  One  of  tho  ecclesiastical  modes  or 
scalos.  It  commenced  on  E,  and  differed  from  the 
modern  B  minor  in  having  for  its  second  degree  F 
nat  instead  of  F  sharp. 

Phrygian-stone,  x.  An  aluminous  kind  of  stone, 
said  by  Dioscorides  to  bo  used  by  dyers. 

phry  nl  dss,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phrtjn(un) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«to. 


.  .         .          . 

ZoOI.:  A  family  of  Spiders,  order  Arthogastra. 
Tho  claws  somewliat  resemble  those  of  scorpions, 
but  the  ocelli  are  eight,  and  the  abdomen  does  not 
terminate  in  a  poison-bag.  They  are  about  an  inch 
long,  and  inhabit  tho  tropics.  Genera  Thelyphonus 
and  Phrynus. 

phrjr  nl  um,  «.  [Lat.  phrttnion;  Gr.  phrynion 
7  a  plant.  Astragalus  creticue.  Not  the  modern 
genus.) 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Marantacea?.  Perennials  from 
tropical  Asia  and  this  country'*  Phrynium  dichoto- 
iii a  1,1  yields  a  tough  fiber. 


Phrenological  ('harts. 

In  constructing  these  terms  Spurzheim  says: 
"  I  have  employed  the  terra  -/re  as  indicating  the  qual- 

rlxinet 
trool* 
i '.,...,,         ••'-,'•        i-r  . 


i  nave  empioyen  ine  term  -M'e  aa  indicating  me 
ity  of  producing,  and  -n«*«  aa  indicating  the  aln 
Mate:  I  have  therefore  joined  .lrtnt»»  to  different 
or  fundamental  word*."—  Phyttognomlcat  8y*1fm  ( 


________________    Phry 

norhombus  unimaculatu*  is  the  Topknot  (q.  v.). 

phry  n6  so  ma,  «.  [Gr.  phrynot,  phryni=& 
kind  of  toad,  and  «omu=the  body.] 

Zitol.:  A  genus  of  Airaiintln-.  1'hrynnKinnil  cor- 
nuhtm  is  the  Horned  Lizard  of  Texas.  P.  orbicvlare 
is  the  Tapayaxin  of  Mexico. 

phry    nus,  «.    [Gr.  phryno>=a  kind  of  toad.] 
Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  tho  Phrynid«6  (q.  T.), 
Tin-  hinder  extremity  of  Uir  iiMniiHMi  i-  rrnmded. 


titttl  the  second  pair  of  palpi  are  in  ><nne    ca>es 

of  tho  body, 
ig  words  from  tho  Greek,  ph  is 


phthalyl-chloride 

phtha  lam  -Ic,  </.  [Ens.  ;>A.ff»if(ir).nnd  iimic.J 
Derived  from  or  containing  phthulic  aciil  and  am- 
monia. 

phthalamlc  acid, «. 

Cftem.:  r8H7XO3=(C»H,O2)    >Q.     A    crystalline 

body    produced    by    the    action  of    ammonia    on 
I'litlialic  anhydride.    It  forms  a  mass  of  silky,  flex- 
ible needles,  si>luble  in  water,  melts  at  130%  and 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature, 
phthal    a  mine,  «.  [Eng.  phthal(ic),tiadamine.l 
Chem.:    <'hH»XO2.     An   oily    body    heavier  than 
water,  produced  by  tho  action  of  ferrous  acetate  on 
nitronaphthalene,  treating  the  crude  product  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia, 
phthal    d«  hyde,  ».    [Eng.  phth(alic).  and  aide- 

hy'le-]  <  PH  ) 

Chem. :  CSHSO.=C6H4  ]  ftg*  [  O.  Obtained  by  di- 
gesting an  ethereal  solution  of  phthalic  chlorido 
with  zinc  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  rhombic  plates  which  melt  at  65% 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water, 
and  is  readily  oxidized  to  phthalic  acid,  by  an  alka- 
line solution^of  potassic  permanganate. 

phthal  Ic,  adj.  [English  (no) phthal(ene);  -ic.J 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  naphthalene. 

phthallc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  (•.H6O4=C",,Hi(CO-OH)..  Alizaricacid.  A 
dibasic  acid  produced  _by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  naphthalene,  alizarin,  purpuriu,  Ac.,  crystalliz- 
ing in  shining,  colorless  tables  or  prisms,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
it  molts  at  182  ,  and  at  higher  temperature  decom- 
poses into  water  and  phthalic  anhydride.  Tho 
phthalatcs  are  all  crystalline,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tho  alkali  salts,  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
Tho  baric  salt,  r6H«(('p'O)-.>Ba:i,  crystallizes  in 
plates.  Dimethylic  and  diethylic  phthalates,  both 
colorless  oily  liquids,  a_rc  obtained  by  the  saturation 
of  solutions  of  the  acid  in  the  respective  alcohols. 

phthalic-anhydrlde, «. 

Chem.:  ('sH4O:i=C6H(![.S!O.      Phthalide, Pyroal- 


throe  times  the  length  of 
*|  In  the  following  wor 
silent. 


izaric  acid.  Obtained  by  distilling  phthalic  acid, 
or  by  treating  phthalic  acid,  with  one  molecule  of 
phosphoric  chloride,  it  crystallizes  in  fine  shining 
needles,  melts  at  120%  boils  at  277%  and  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  With  boiling  water  it  is  slowly 
resolved  into  phthalic  acid. 

phthallc-ethers, «.  pi. 

Chtmiftru:  Tho  ethyl-,  amyl-.  and  phenyl-ethers, 
(/gHifC^H-J-jOt,  &c.,  are  heavy  oily  liquids  producea 
by  the  action  of  the  corresponding  alcohols  on 
phthalyl-chloride.  (H.  MtUltr.) 

Phthal  -Ide,  subst.  [English  phthat(ic);  -ide.J 
[PHTHAI.IC-ASHYDRIDE.] 

phthal -I  dine, «.  [Eng.  (>ia)phthal(ene) ;  -id(e), 
and  -ine.J 

Chem.:  C8H9N=r«Jj'  £  N.  A  crystalline  body  pro- 
duced by  heating,  in  a  water-bath,  a  mixture  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitro-phthalene  and  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  evaporating  almost  to  dryin1--, 
extracting  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sat- 
urating with  potash.  It  forms  beautiful  net-dips  of 
the  color  of  realgar,  molts  at  22%  boils  at  260  ,  ia 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  vory  soluble  in  warm 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

phthal  I  mlde,  sitbtt.  [Eng.  phthal(amic'),  and 
imide.] 

Chem. :  C8H-,NOj=  <('f.g«O2>  ^  N.  A  colorles-,  in- 
odorous, and  tasteless  body,  obtained  by  heating 
phthalate  or  phthalaniate  of  ammonia.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  six-sided  prisms,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  not  water,  easily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  uot  attacked  by  chlo- 
rine or  by  weak  acids,  but  on  boiling  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  it  evolves  ammonia 
and  forms  potassium  plithalate. 

phthal  6  sulphttr-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  phthal(ic); 
o  connect.,  and  sulphuric.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining phthalic  and  sulphuric  acidg. 

phthaloBulphurlc-acld, ». 

Chem.:  (\H(iSpj.  Formed  by  heating  phthalic 
acid  to  100-luV,  for  some  time,  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride,  and  leaving  the  product  exposed 
to  moist  air.  Its  salts  are  unrrj stall izable.  and 
their  aqueous  solutions  decomposed  by  boiling. 

phthal    yl,  «.    [Eng. phthal(ic) ;  -i/l.] 

Chem.:  The  hypothetical  radical  of  phthalic 
acid. 

phthalyl-chloride,  --. 

Chem.:  (rsH,Oj)"C.2.  A  heavy.  ..ily  liqmd  of 
peculiar  odor,  produced  by  heating  phtlialic  acid 
with  pbo*pbonmip«ntarhli>ride.  It  distills  lit 265° 


file,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr.    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
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phthanite 

without  decomposition,  and  does  not  solidify  on 
c«<  'iiiiK'.  It  is  very  unstable,  end  if  kept  in  imper- 
fectly closed  vessels  decoin  poses,  depositing  largo 
crystals  of  phthalic  anhydride. 

puthan  He,  e.  [Greek  phthan6=I  foresee,  and 
snff.-ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.:  A  very  compact  micaceous  or  talcose 
quartz-grit,  occurring  in  numerous  thiu  beds  in  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations. 

phthan  yte,  8.  [Or.  phthano=to  come  before 
another;  buff,  -yte  (Jum.).J 

Mm. :  A  variety  of  Jasper  (q.  v.),  having  a  schis- 
tose structure,  sometimes  passing  into  an  ordinary 
siliceous  schist. 

phthl  rl  a.  sis,  *.  [Greek  phtheiriasis,  from 
phtheir=a  louse. J 

Pat  hoi.:  A  disease  produced  by  the  attacks  of  a 
louse,  Pediculus  vestittienti.  It  consists  of  a  pru- 
riginous  rash  ou  tlm  shoulders,  the  base  of  the 
neck,  the  back,  the  logs,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
socket  of  the  arm,  and  ultimately  the  whole  body. 

phtliir    I  us.  s.    [Gr.pfcr/teir=a  louse.] 

Entiim.:  A  genus  of  Podiculidte.  Phthiriv*  in- 
guinnlis  or  i>ut>ix  is  the  same  as  Pediculus  pubis. 
[PEDICCLCS.J 

plithls.  Ic,  *phthls. -Ick  (th  as  t),  nis-siclt, 
•tlz  ic,  *tys  yke.  "tlz-zlc,  8.  [Lat.  phthMcus; 
Or.  phi Ai8i«08=consumptive :  Ital.  tisica(  Sp.  titica, 
tisis=  consumption;  Lat.  pMAt8»«=phtlusis  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  pMAwig«e=consumptiou.] 

1.  TliesameasPHTHWia. 

2.  A  person  suffering  from  phthisis. 

phthls,    IC-al  (th  as  t),  *ptlz -ic-al.  a.    [Eng. 
~ 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phthisis;  of  the  nature  of 
phthisis ;  as,  t>hthi*ical  dyspepsia. 

2.  Affected  oy  phthisis ;  wasting,  like  consump- 
tion; as,  phthisical  patients. 

phthls.  Ick  f  (th  as  t),  *ptls-ic-ky,  a.  [Eng. 
phthisic;  -i/.]  Tho  same  as  PUTUISICAL  (q.  v.). 

phthlB,-I-6l  -6-gy  (th  as  t) ,  8.  [  Eng.  phthisi(s) ; 
Buff,  -uliii/i/  \  A  treatise  on  phthisis. 

phthl  -  s.Ip-neft-mo"  -nl-a,  phthl-slp-neu  - 
m&u  y  (th  ast),  8.  [English  phthisi(a),  andpiwu- 
mourn.] 

Aled.:  Pulmonary  consumption. 

phthl  -Sis  (th  as  t),  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  phthisis 
=  consumptiou,  decay,  from  phthio~to  waste,  to 
decay;  Fr. phthisie.] 

Pathol.:  Originally  a  generic  word  signifying 
wasting,  decay.  Under  it  were  several  species,  one 
being  I'hthisis  fmimonaU*— to  which  the  word  is 
now  limited.  [CONSUMPTION.] 

phth5n-g5m  8  ter,  s.  [Greek  phthonggos=\\\e 
voice,  a  sound,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.  v.).J  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  vocal  sounds. 

phun  da-He,  a.  [Moasian  p/iu»ida  =  a  girdle; 
from  n  girdle  which  they  wore.] 

JSrrlrsiol.  dt  Church  Hist.:  The  same  as  BOOOMIL- 
IAN  (q.  V.).  (Schlegel.) 

phy  -Jlo,  a.  [Eng.  phyc(ite) ;  ->c.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

phyclc-acld, .-. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  body  extracted  from  Proto- 
eoccus  vulyaris  by  alcohol.  It  forms  stellate  groups 
of  colorless  needle-shaped  crystals  which  are  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  melt  at 
136° ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetone* 

phy  -cl-dse, ».  pi.  [Lat.pAj/cd's)  (q.  v.),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.") 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  gronp  Pyralidina. 
A  n  t  ennii'  of  the  male  simple,  but  sometimes  with  a 
tuft  of  scales  in  a  curve  at  the  base.  Larva  with 
sixteen  legs,  often  spinning  silken  galleries. 

phy  -fls,  s.  [Gr.  phykis=tlio  female  of  a  fish  liv- 
ing in  seaweed.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Gadidie,  with  six  species 
from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Eutom.:  Thotj'pical  genus  of  the  family  Phy- 
cidee  (q.  v.).    Autouuee  ciliated. 

phy -flte,  8.  [Greek  p/wfco8= sea  weed,  and  Eng. 
suff.-i7c  (Chem.).]  (  ERYTHRITE,  EBYTHROMANNITE.] 

Tf  The  term  phycito  has  lately  been  extended 
by  Carius  to  tho  series  of  tetratomic  alcohols 
(CnHjn+^iv  I  Q4l  homologous  with  natural  phy- 

rito.  Bo  has  obtained  by  an  artificial  process 
a  three-carbon  alcohol,  having  the  composition 
H  :(J|s)iv/Q4t  an(j  prepared  several  of  its  deriva- 
tions, but  whether  this  alcohol  is  really  homolo- 
gous in  constitution  with  native  phycito  cannot  be 
determined  till  the  4-carbon  compound,  C4HioO4, 
lias  also  boon  obtained  by  a  corresponding  process, 
and  its  properties  and  reactions  compared  with 
natural  phycito.  (Watts.) 
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phy-cft-,  pref.  [Greek  phykus  =  seaweed.]  Per- 
taining to  seaweed;  contained  in  or  derived  from 
seaweed 

phy  c6  -cjf-an,  t.  [Pref.  phyco-,  and  Gr.  kyanos 
=dark  blue.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  by  Kutzing  to  a  blue  col- 
oring matter,  existing  in  several  red  seaweeds.  To 
a  red  coloring  matter  apparently  of  the  same  com- 
position, found  with  Phycocyan,  ho  gives  the  name 
of  Phycoerythrin  (q.  v.). 

phy-c6-8-rf  th  -rln,  8.  [Prof,  phyco-,  and  Eng. 
erythrin.]  [PHYCOCYAN.] 

phy-c5g  -ra-phjf,  «.  [Prefix  phyco-,  and  Greek 
graphe=n  drawing,  a  delineation.]  A  delineation 
or  description  of  seaweeds. 

phy-c6-hse'-ma-tln,  s.    [Pref.  phyco-,  and  Eng. 

Chemistry:  A  red  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
Rytiphlcea  tinctoria  by  maceration  in  cold  water 
and  precipitation  by  alcohol.  It  separates  in  flocks, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  By  exposure 
to  sunlight  tho  color  is  entirely  destroyed. 

phy  c8r-6-gf,  s.  [Gr.  phykos  =  seaweed ;  suff. 
-oloyy.] 

Bot. :  That  department  of  botany  which  treats  of 
the  algte  or  seaweeds. 

ph?-c6   ma,  8.  '[Gr.  phykdma=&  cosmetic.] 

I'm!. :  Tho  whole  mass  of  an  algal,  including  its 
t  hall  us  and  its  reproductive  organs. 

phy  -CO  ma  t8r,  s.  [Gr.  pfcj/fco«=seaweed,  and 
Lat.  mater= mother.] 

r.ni.:  The  gelatine  in  which  the  sporules  of  Bys- 
saceee  first  vegetate.  (Fries.) 

phy  Co-stSm  -6-nSs.,  t.  pi.  [Pref.  phyco-,  and 
Gr.  stfmones,  pi.  of  stemon=  a  warp,  a  thread.] 

Bot. :  Turpiu's  name  for  Perigynium  (q.  v.). 

phyk-Sn  -ch?  ma,  »•    [Or.  phykos=&  seaweed, 
and  engchtjma  =  an  infusion.] 
Bot. :  The  elementary  tissue  of  an  algal. 

phy-lac -tSr,  *.  [Fr.  phylactere.]  A  phylactery 
(q.v.). 

phy  lac  -tSred,  adj.  [English  phylarter;  -td.] 
\Veariuga  phylactery ;  dressed  like  the  Pharisees. 
(Green:  The  Spleen.) 

phy-lac  tgr  Ic,  *phy-lac-t«r  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
phylacter(y) ;  -iV,  -ical.  \  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
phylacteries.  (Addison:  Christian  Sacrifice,  p. 
1128.) 

phjMac  ter  y,  *phi  laVer  le,  *fll  at  er  le,  «. 
[O.  YT.filatere,fila,tiere  (Fr.  phylactere),  from  Lat. 
phylacteriuni,jylacterium,  from  (Jr.  phylaktcrion= 
a  preservative,  an  amulet,  tramphylakter=a  watch- 
man, n  guard;  phylasso=to  watch,  to  guard,  to 
defend;  Sp.^iactena;  ltal./i/a/«rta.] 

1.  A  charm,  spell,  or  amulet  worn  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  disease  or  danger. 

2.  Judaism:  Hob.  f/i«i>/n7tu=prayer-fillets.  Small 
square  boxes,  made  eitner  of  parchment  or  black 
calf-skin,  in  which  are  inclosed  slips  of  vellum  in- 
scribed with  passages   from   the  Pentateuch  and 
which  are  worn  to  this  day  on  tho  head  and  on  the 
left  arm  by  every  orthodox  Jew  on  week-days  dur- 
ing tho  daily  morning  prayer. 

(1)  The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  worn  on  the 
arm  is  made  consists  of  one  cell  wherein  is  de- 
posited a  parch- 
ment strip,  with 
the  following  four 
sections  written 
on  it  in  four  col- 
umns.each  column 
having  seven  lines : 


Phylactery  for  the  Arm. 


IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Deut.  il. 

Deut.  vl. 

Exod.  xiii. 

Eiod.  xiii. 

13-21. 

4-9. 

11-16. 

1-10. 

These  are  tho  passages  which  are  interpreted  as 
enjoining  the  use  of  phylacteries. 

(2)  The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  for  the  head 
is  made  consists  of  four  cells  in  which  are  deposited 
four  separate  slips  of  parchment,  on  which  are 
written  the  same  four  passages 
of  Scripture.  On  theoutsideof 
this  phylactery  to  the  right  is 
impressed  the  regular  three- 
pronged  Hebrew  letter  sh  in,  and 
on  the  left  side  is  the  same 
letter  consisting  of  four  prongs, 
which  are  an  abbreviation  for 
the  Hebrew  word  Shadai,  the 
Almighty.  The  phylacteries  are 
generally  made  an  inch  and  a 
half  square,  and  have  long 
leather  s  traps  attached  to  them, 
with  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  head  and  arm. 
They  are  worn  during  prayer  and  sacred  medita- 
tion. The  hypocrites  among  tho  Pharisees  made 
them  more  than  ordinarily  large,  so  that  they  might 


Phylactery  for 
tho  Head. 


phyllidiadae 

be  visible  at  a  distance,  to  indicate  that  they  were 
praying  or  engaged  in  holy  meditation.  Hence  the 
rebuke  of  our  Savior  (Matt,  xviii.  25). 

3.  A  case  in  which  the  early  Christians  inclosed 
the  relics  of  their  dead.  (Land.  Encyc.) 

phy-lSc-t*  IJB  -ma-ta,  «•  P>-  [(}r-  phylakton= 
ph/jlakterivn  [PHYLACTERY],  and  lu«roos  =  the  gul- 
lel.J 

ZoOl. :  A  division  or  order  of  Polyzoa  (q.  v.) ,  hav- 
ing the  lophophore  bilateral,  and  the  mouth  with 
anopistome.  It  is  subdivided  into  Lophopea  (con- 
taining freshwater  animals)  and  Pedicelliuea  (ma- 
rine). (Allman.) 

phy  -larch,  i.  [Gr.  phylarchos,  from  phyU=u 
tribe ;  and  an-ho=to  rule.] 

Greet  Antia.:  In  the  Athenian  constitution  the 
chief  of  a  phyle  or  tribe ;  in  war  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry. 

phy-lar-Ch? ,  8.  [Gr.  phularchin,  from  phylar- 
ch»8=a  phylarch  (q.  v.).  ]  The  oilier  or  dignity  of  a 
phylarcb ;  command  of  a  tribe  or  clan. 

phy-16,  suhsf.  JT.r.  phyle.\  A  tribe ;  one  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  ancient  Athenians  were 
divided.  They  were  at  first  four  in  number,  after- 
ward ten. 

phy-lSt'-IC,  a.  [Or.  phylttikos,  1ramphi/letes= 
one  of  the  same  tribe;  phylc=a  tribe.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  tribe  or  race,  especially  of  ani- 
mals. 


bs 

ted 


phy-11-ca,  «•    [Gr.  pfc»/fi'fco8=leafy.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rhamnacew.  Ornamental  nhru 

from  the  (.'ape  of  Good  Hope.    Many  arc  cultivat 

in  Britain. 

Phjfll-,  pref.    [PHTLLO-.] 

phf  1  lac  tl  -nae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyllact(u)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inu-.\ 

Zoology:  A  sub-family  of  Aotinidn,  containing 
Anemones  having  some  of  the  tentacles  branching 
or  compound. 

phyl-lac'-tls,  s.  [Prof,  phyll-,  and  Or.  aWi«=a 
ray.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Phyl- 
lactinro  (q.  v.).  The  simple  tentacles  form  an  inner 
row,  and  the  compound,  leathery  oues  an  outer 
crown. 

phyl  lade,  phfl  lad,  phyl  16  -dl-a,  8.  [Pref. 
phytlu-,  and  Gr.  eidos=torm.  ] 

Botany  :  A  petiole  so  much  develope»f  1  liat  it 
assumes  tho  appearance  of  a  loaf  and  discharges 
all  tho  functions  of  one  in  a  leafless  plant.  Ex- 
ample, many  Acacias. 

phJU-laes-jI-tan  -nln,  8.  [Prof,  pht/ll-;  Modern 
Lat.  CFSC(ulus),  and  Eug.  tannin.] 

Chem.:  C-_»(^H:uOi3'H^O.  A  tannin  existing  in  the 
small  leaflets  of  tho  horse-chestnut,  as  long  as  they 
remain  inclosed  in  tho  buds. 

pliyl  Ian  the  se,  8.  ;./.  [Modern  Latin  phyllan- 
UKIIXI  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  euff.  -<•«•.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiace*.  Ovules  in  pairs; 
stamens  in  the  center  of  tho  flowers. 

phyl-lan'-thI-dSB.8.pI.  [Pref.  phyll-;  (ir.anthoe 
=a  flower,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -/</&.] 
lint.:  A  family  of  Cactacete. 

phyl-lan'-thfis.  s.  [Pref.  phyll-,  and  Gr.  anthot 
=a  flower.  1 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phyllantheip. 
Dioacious  plants,  herbs,  shmbs,  or  trees,  with  small 
green  flowers  in  the  axils  of  ttie  loaves.  Species 
numerous.  The  bruised  leaves  of  Phyllanthus 
conami  are  nsed  to  inebriate  ti.-h.  /  '.  urinaria  is  a 
strong  diuretic.  The  root,  leaves,  and  young  ohoots 
of  P.  niruri  are  regarded  in  India  as  deobstruent, 
diuretic,  and  healing;  the  very  bitter  leaves  are  a 
good  stomachic.  P.  fmblica  or  Emblica  ojflcinalia, 
the  Emblic  Myrobalan,  and  /'.  distichus,  two  small 
trees,  bear  edible  fruits.  The  first  yields  a  gum, 
and  is  a  dye  plant.  Tho  leaves  are  used  in  tanning, 
as  is  the  bark  of  P.  nepaltnsis.  Tho  wood  of  the 
former  is  durable  under  water  and  used  in  India 
for  well  work,  and  for  furniture.  It  makes  good 
charcoal. 

tphjfl  -lar-f,  s.    [Gr.  phyllarion=  a  little  leaf.] 
Bot.:  A  leaflet  constituting  part  of  the  involucre 
of  a  composite  flower. 


d'-I-a.  *.    [Plural  of  diraiu.  from 
=a  leaf.] 

Zoology  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phyllidiadie 
(q.  v.).  Known  species  five,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Bed  Sea,  and  India. 

phyl-ll-dl  -a-d»,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.pfcj/iJidt(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -<ultT.  \ 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Tectibranchiate  Gasteropoda. 
Animal  shell-less,  covered  by  a  mantle  ;  branchial 
laminae  arranged  in  series  on  both  sides  of  tin-  body 
between  the  foot  and  the  mantle.  Sexes  united. 
Genera  four. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shau.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -(ion,      -51011  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 
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phyllidian 

phfl-lld  -I-»n,  a.&s.   [PHYLLIDIA.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  belongiiiK  to  the  Phyllidiadie. 

B    Atntbtl.:  One  of  the  Phyllidiadie  (q.  v.). 

ph?!  II  le  -si  a,  *.  [Prof.phtfll-,  and  Gr.  lfsi>= 
forfeiting,  obliviou  (Tt.] 

!'(••;.  I'uth'il..  tff. :  The  curling  of  a  leaf,  either 
naturally  or  produced  by  aphides,  Ac. 

phf  1  llr'  h6-8,  t.  [Prct-phyll-,  and  Gr.  rhoi=& 
river,  a  Hood.] 

ZoOlouu:  The  single  genus  of  the  Phyllirhoida; 
(q.v.).  Known  species  six;  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, t  he  Moluccas,  and  the  Pacific. 

phf  1  U-rh6  I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin phylli- 
rtio(v) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Toctibranchiato  Gasteropoda. 
Animal  pelagic,  without  a  foot,  compressed,  swim- 
ming freely,  with  a  fin-like  tail;  tentacles  two, 
dorsal;  lingual  teeth  in  a  single  series;  sexes 
united.  (S.P.  Woodward.) 

phf  1 -lite,  «.  [Greek  phyllon=a  leaf ;  suff.  -ite 
(.Win.).l 

1.  Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  small  shining  scales 
or  plates  in  a  clay-slate.    Crystallization  probably 
monoclinic.     Hardness,  5  to  5*5 ;   color,  greenish- 
gray  to  black.  Composition:  Essentially  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  sesquioxido  and  protoxide  of 
iron,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  potash.    Found 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  some  slaty  rocks  of 
cryptocrystalline  to  microcrystalline  texture,  ap- 
parently   intermediate    between    mica-schist  and 
ordinary  clay-slate,  and  which  have  been  shown  to 
result  from  the  latter  rock  being  metamorphosed 
by  chemical  and  mechanical  action  under  great 
pressure. 

1  -11-um,  subit.  [Greek  pai/llion,  dimin.  from 
...,...^n=a  leaf.] 

Kntom. :  A  genus  of  Phasmidee,  resembling  a  leaf. 
The  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  resemble 
the  stalk;  the  dilated  abdomen  is  covered  in  the 
female  by  tegmina,  the  two  together  resembling  a 
loaf  with  midrib,  diverging  veins,  and  reticulated 
cells.  The  female  has  no  proper  wings,  the  male 
possesses  them ;  the  latter  has  long,  the  former 
short  antennre.  Some  species  are  green  like  leaves 
when  living,  and  yellowish  brown  when  dead.  The 
best  known  is  Phyllium  ticcifolium. 

phf  1-16-,  pref.  [Gr.  phyllon=&  leaf.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  a  leaf  or  loaves. 

Phfl  16  bry  -8n,  «.  [Prof,  phyllo-,  and  Greek 
6rwon  =  mossy  sea-wood.] 

not. :  The  contracted  pedicel  of  an  ovary,  as  in 
some  peppers. 

phf  1-lA  chal  cite,  ».  [Pref.  phyllo-;  ttr.chalkos 
=  brass,  aud  suff.  -ite  (3/in.).] 

.Win.:  A  name  given  by  Glocker  to  a  division  of 
hix  family  of  Halochalcite.  It  includes  autunite, 
torbcrnito,  tyroiite,  and  chalcophyllite  (see  these 
words). 

phJT  16  chlb'r,  >.    [CHLOROPHYLL.] 

phf  1-16  clade,  phf  1  16  cla  -dis,  nubtt.  [Pref. 
phyllo-,  and  Gr.  klados=&  young  slip  or  shoot  of  a 
tree.] 

Botany^ 

1.  (Of  the  form  phylloclade):  A  loaf-like  branch, 
as  that  of  Kttscu*  aculeatus. 

2.  (Of  the  form  phyllocladus) :  A  genus  of  Tax- 
aco«B.     The  fruit  of  Phyllocladut  trichomanaides 
yields  a  rod  dye. 

phf  1  16  cy  a  nln,  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Eng. 
cyanin(e).] 

Chen. :  Fromy's  name  for  the  blue  coloring  matter 
existing  in  chlorophyll,  and  separated  from  it,  by 
agitating  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ether,  the  phyllocyanin  dissolving  in  the  former. 
It  may  also  bo  prepared  by  boiling  chlorophyll  with 
strong  alcoholic  potash,  neutralizing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  filtering.  On  evaporating  the 
filtrate,  a  dark  blue  mass  of  phyllocyaniu  is  ob- 
t;tine<l. 

phf  1  -16-cf  Bt,  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Eng.  cyst 
(q.v.).] 

Z<rtl.:  A  cavity  within  the  hydrophyllia  of  cer- 
tain oceanic  Hyurozoa. 

phf  1-16  dac  tf  I-UB,  s.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Lat. 
<<  i<  l;ilui—&  finger  or  toe.) 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Geckotidw,  with  eight  species, 
widely  scattered  in  tropical  America,  California, 
Madagascar,  and  Queensland.  The  digits  are 
\vehbod,  like  those  of  a  tree-frog. 

phfl  16de,  phf  1  16  dl  fim.  phf  1  16 -dl-a,  «. 

|Gr.  l;rti///<w/rjj -- like  luav*..  ! 

Hot.:  A  petit, I,-  *o  much  developed  thatit  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  loaf,  nnd  discharges  all  the 
functions  of  ono  iu  a  leafless  plant.  Example,  many 
Acacias. 

pbfl  16  d8r  -ma,  suhtt.    [Prof,  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 
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Z'tfil.  :  A  genns  of  Bats,  sub-family  Phyllostominip. 
group  Vampyri,  closely  allied  to  Phyllostoma  (q.  v.). 
There  is  but  one  species,  Phj/lloderma  stenops,  from 
tin-  Hraziliau  sub-region.  (Z>oo*on.) 

ph?l  16  din  -8-Ofis,  a.  [Eug.  phyllod(e);  suff. 
'ineoiut.] 

But.:  (of  a  branch,  <tc.)  :  Resembling  a  leaf. 

phy*!  16-dIn-I-a  -tlon,  subit.  [Eng.  phyllodin- 
(eous)  ;  -at  ion.] 

Hot.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  phyllodineous, 
resemblance  to  a  leaf.  (Brown.) 

phy1!  16  -dl-ftm,  s.  [PHTLLODE.] 

phjl  18d  6-5  6,  subst.  [Lat.,  the  name  of  a  sea- 
nymph,  daughter  of  Kerens  and  Doris.  (I'iry.: 
fleorg.  iv.  336.)] 

1.  Hot.:  A  genus  of  Heaths,  family  Andromedidas. 
Small  shrubs  with  scaly  buds  ;  evergreen,  scattered 
leaves  ;  five  sepals  ;   an  urceolate  or  campannlate 
corolla  ;  ten  stamens,  and  a  five-celled,  many  seeded 
fruit. 

2.  ZoOl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Phyllo- 
docidas  (q.  T.).    Phyllodoce  viridu  is  the  palolo 
(q.v.). 

phjFl  l6-d59  -1-das,  *ubst.  pi.  [Lat.pA»Hodoc(e)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  :  Leaf-bearing  Worms  ;  a  family  of  Errant 
Annelids.  The  body  is  furnished  with  a  series  of 
foliaceous  lamellae,  somewhat  resembling  elytra,  on 
each  side. 

phf  1  l6-d6  9!  -te$,  «.  [Lat.  phyllodoc(e)  ;  -ite».] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Errant  Annelids,  founded 
on  tracks  in  the  Silurian  slates  of  Wnrzbach. 

ph?l'-l6-diis,  ».  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr.  odou*=a 
tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Labridse,  first  represented 
in  the  cretaceous  formationsof  Germany  (GUnther). 
Etheridge  notes  thirteen  species  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  and  two  from  the  Red  Crag. 

pb?r-l6-d?.  «.  [PHYLLODB.] 

Bo*.  :  The  transformation  of  a  leaf  into  a  phyllode 
(q.v.). 

ph?r-l6-48n,  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr.  gennao  = 
to  generate.]  [PHYLLOPHORE.] 

phf  1-16  g6  nl  4  -98-*,  ».  pi.  [Mod.Lat.pfc»llo- 
goni(um)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -<n;  ,i  ,\ 

Hot.:  A  family  of  Pleurocarpous  Mosses.  Loaves 
in  two  opposite  rows,  inserted  horizontally,  or  imbri- 
cated vertically  ;  clasping  ;  with  narrow  parenchy- 
matous  cells. 

ph^l  16  go  nl  urn,  subst.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 
!/'niin~i\n  angle.] 

H»t.  :  The  only  known  genus  of  the  Phyllogo- 
niace  (q.  v.). 

pb*l-l6-grap  tus,  phf  1-16-grip  sfia,  «.  [Pref. 
phytlo-,  and  Gr.  {/rapro8=paiuted.  written  ;  graphd, 
tut.  Qrapt6=  to  delineate,  to  write.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Graptolites,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Middle  or  the  base  of  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian onward  to  the  Lower  Silurian. 

phyT-Kfld,  a  [Gr.  phyllon=&  leaf;  suff-  -old.] 
Leaf-like  ;  shaped  like  a  leaf. 

tpbyi-ltfl  -dS-ofts,  a.  [Eng.  phylloid;  -eou».] 

H»t.:  Foliaceoas  (q.  v.). 

ph?ll&  -m»,  ».    [Gr.  p/ij/IMmo  =  foliage.] 

li'>l.:  The  leaf-like  thallus  of  Algals.  Example, 
Ulva. 

ph?l  16  ma  nl  a.  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Eng. 
mania;  cf.  Greek  pAyll'»nuiitv=ruuuiug  wildly  to 
leaf.) 

Hot.:  A  morbid  development  of  leafy  tissue;  the 
production  of  leaves  in  unusual  numbers,  or  in 
unusual  places. 

ph?l  16  me  du  sa,  >.  [Pret.  phyllo-;  Lat.,  <bc. 
medusa.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Phyllo- 
medusidtp  (q.  v.).  The  digits  are  opposable,  so 
that  the  hands  and  feet  are 
capable  of  grasping.  There 
are  three  species.  Phyllo- 
medusa  bicolor,  from  Cay- 
enne and  the  Brazils,  is  blue 
above,  and  has  the  sides 
and  legs  spotted  with  white. 

phfl  16-me  dft  -Bl-d»,  «. 
pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phylliimf- 
dus(a)  ;  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sutf.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Tree- 
frogs,  approximately  ron- 
tcnuinous  with  Pelodryadw 
(q.  v.) 


phf  l-l6-mor-ph6  -sl»,   ». 

I  rcf.  phyllo-,  and  <ir.  murph- 


»»/  <    .-hiipinir,  molding.  | 
/iotany :  The  study  of  thn 


Phyllomednsa  Bi- 

c<jlor. 

succession  and  variation  of 
l'-.ivi'~   ilnring  different  ren'ons.    It  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  Schlciden,  Brauu,  Rossnmn,  Ac. 


phyllorhina 

phfl    16-mor-phJ,  «.    [Prefix  phyllo-,  and  <ir. 
HMirpM^fom*] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  PHYLLODY. 

ph?l  16  njc  -tSr  Is,  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  nycteris  (q,  v.).j 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  sub-family  Phyllostomintp, 
group  GlossophagiB.  The  erect  portion  of  the 
nose-leaf  very  short;  interfemoral  membranes  very 
narrow;  calcaneum  short  orwanting.  Two  species: 
Phyllonycleris  poeyi,  from  Cnbn,  and  P.  sezekorni, 
from  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The  validity  of  the  latter 
species  is  questionable. 

a-ga,  pltfl  I5ph  a  gl,  «.  pi.  [Pref. 


phyllif,  and  Or.  phagein=to  eat.] 
Entomology  : 

1.  (O/tfce/ormPhyllophaga):  A  tribe  of  Hymen- 
opterous  Insects,  sub-order  Securifera.   It  contains 
the  Sawflies.    [SAWFLY.] 

2.  (Of    the  form    Phyllophagi)  :     Latreille    and 
Cuvier  s  name  for  a  division  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles, 
feeding  on  leaves,  ice.   Genera  :  Melolontha,  Serica, 
&c. 

ph^l  loph  a  gan.s.  [Mod.  Lat.phyllophag(a)  ; 
suff.  -an.]  Any  individual  of  tbe  Phyllophaga. 

ph#l  loph  a  gous.  a.  [PHYLLOPHAOA.]  Leaf- 
eating;  living  on  leaves. 

phjfl-lSph  -6r-»,  ».  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Greek 
p/w>ros=  bearing.] 

fl.  ZoOl.  :  A  synonym  of  Schizostoma  (q.  v.). 

2.  Kntimi.  :  A  tropical  genus  of  Locustiaee,  having 
their  wing-cases  green,  and  marked  with  leaf-like 
veins  and  reticulations. 

Vtifl  -l6-ph8re,  *.    [PHYLLOPHORA.] 

Bot.  :  The  terminal  bud  or  growing  point  in  a 
palm. 

phyi-lSpb  -Sr-Ofis,  a.  [PHYLLOPHORA.]  Leaf- 
bearing. 

phf  1  -l6-p6d,  ».  &  a.    [PHYLLOPODA.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  Phyllopoda  (q.T.). 

B.  An  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Phyllopoda  ; 
resembling  a  phyllopod;    having  the  extremities 
flattened  like  a  leaf. 

"Associated  with  the  skeleton*  of  thejl«Ae«  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  new  phyllopod  and  decapod  crustaceans." 
—  London  Times. 

ph?l-l8p  -6-da,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Greek 
pints  (genit.  podo*)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Crustacea,  division  Branchio- 
poda.    The  feet  are  never  less  than  eight  pairs,  aud 
are  leafy  in  appearance.    The  first  pair  oar-like, 
the  other  branchial,  and  adapted  for  swimming. 
Carapace  not    always  present.    They    undergo    a 
metamorphosis  when  young,  being  called  Nauplii. 
They    are   of  small  size,  somewhat   akin    to   the 
ancient   Trilobites.    Families   two,    Apodidie   and 
Branchipodidw.  Genera,  Limnadia,  Apns,  Branchi- 
pus,  Estheria,  &c. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

tphf  1  -16ps,  ».  [Pref.  phyll-,  and  Gr.  op«  =  the 
face.] 

ZoOl.:  Peters1  name  for  the  genus  Stenoderma 
(q.  v.). 

phyl-lSp  -t?r-f  X,  fubtt.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 
pteryx=K  wing.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Syngnathidie  (q.  v.),  with 
three  species,  from  the  coasts  of  Australia.  Body 
compressed;  shields  furnished  with  prominent 
spines  or  processes,  some  with  cutaneous  filaments, 
on  the  edges  of  the  body.  A  pair  of  spines  on  the 
upper  side  of  the 
snout  and  above 
theorbit.  Pectoral 
fins.  Ova  imbed- 
ded in  soft  mem- 
brane on  lower 
si  d  e  of  tail  ,  no 
pouch.  Protective 
resemblance  is  de- 
veloped  in  this 
genus  to  a  high 
degree.  Their 
color  closely  ap- 
proximate!  to 


Phyllopteryx. 


that  of  the  seaweed  which  they  frequent,  and  the 
spine  appendages  seem  like  floating  fragments  of 
fucus.  (Gunther.) 

ph?l-15p  t6-8ls,8ub»f.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Eng. 
pti'ais  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  fall  of  the  leaf. 

phf  l-16r  -8-tln,  «.  [Prof,  phyllo-,  and  Gr.  rhftine 
=  resm.] 

Afire.  :  A  hydrocarbon  closely  relate*!  to  Kcenlite 
(q.  v.).  Fusing  point,  86*87.  Analyses  yieldr.l: 
Carbon,  90-22,  90'12  ;  hydrogen,  9'22,  9'26.  It  formed 
the  more  soluble  portion  of  a  resin  from  pine  trees 
found  in  the  marshes  near  Hottegard,  Denmark. 

phy1!  16  rhi  -na,  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr.  rhit 
(genit.  r/iino«)  =  thenose.] 

ZoOl.:  Horseshoe  Bats,  a  t?'>nns  of  Rhinolophidn* 
(q.  v.).  The  nose-leaf  U  complicated,  con>i>tiiiK 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,      what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     heT,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  = «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


phyllornis 

of  three  portions.  Many  species  have  a  peculiar 
frontal  sac  behind  the  nose-leaf;  it  can  be  everted 
at  will,  and  the  sides  secrete  a  waxy  substance. 
Two  joints  only  in  all  the  toes.  Dobson  enumer- 
ates ami  describes  twenty-two  species  from  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Malay- 
ana,  Australia,  and  Africa. 

phjl  lor  -nls,  ».  [Pref.  phyll-,  and  Gr.  ornw=a 
bird.] 

(>/-/ii7 A.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Phyl- 
lornlthldte  (q.  v.),  with  twelve  species,  ranging 
from  India  to  Java. 

Pbfl-lor-nKh  -I-d»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyllor- 
nts,Kcmt.phyHornilh(o»);  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff. 
'idee.} 

Ornith. :  Groen  Bulbuls ;  a  family  of  Passeres, 
ranging  over  the  Oriental  region  with  the  exception 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Three  genera:  Phylhir- 
nis.  lora,  and  Erpornis.  (Wallace.) 

ph?  1  l6-s6  -ma,,  «.  pi.  [Prof,  phyllo-,  and  Greek 
<6ma=the  body.  I 

Zool. :  Formerly  regarded  as  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Pbyllosomata  (q.  v.). 

phyl-l6-s&  -ma  ta,  *phyl-l6  s6  -ml  do,  «.  pi. 
[Pref.  phi/llo,  and  Gr.  tomato  =  bodies ;  or  «o»m  = 
body,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  euff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  Formerly  considered  a  family  of  Stoma- 
lioda,  now  known  to  be  the  larvae  of  other  Crus- 
tacea. 

phyl-16  Bti  -ch?s,  *.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Latin 
st<tchys  (q.  v.).] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Bambusidie,  chiefly  from  China 
and  Japan.  Phyllostachys  nigra  is  believed  to  fur- 
nish the  Whangeo  canes  used  us  walking  sticks. 

phyl  18s  -t6  ma,  subst.  [Prof,  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 
,s/"pH-j  a  mouth. j 

ZiM.:  A  genus  of  phyllostominw  (q.  v.),  group 
Yampyri.  The  genus,  next  to  Vampyrus,  includes 
the  largest  species 
of  tlii'family.  In  all 
a  guliir  glandular 
sac  is  present,  well 
developed  in  males, 
rudimentary  in  the 
females.  Three  spo- 

;•,'::  Tra^n'  »™       PhyUostoma  Hastatum. 
region. 

phjl  I8s-t8m-a-ta,  ».  pi.  [Modern  Latin,  pi.  of 
phalloitoma  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  Peters'  name  for  the  Phyllostomid«e. 

phy1  1  -iSs-tftme,  sufes*.  [PHYLLOSTOMA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  family  Phyllostomid»9,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  genus  Phyllostoma. 

phyl-lSs-tBrn-I-dse,  ».pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyllos- 
tom(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Microchotroptera,  consisting  of 
bats  with  cutaneous  processes  surrounding  or  close 
to  t  lie  nasal  apertures :  moderately  large  ears,  and 
•well-developed  tragi.  They  are  found  in  the  forest- 
clad  districts  of  the  neotropical  region,  and  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  third 
phalanx  in  the  middle  finger.  There  are  two  sub- 
families: Lobostominte  and  Phyllostominap. 

ph?l-l8s-t6-ml -n»,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyllot- 
tom(n) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -iiiee.] 

ZoOloay:  A  sub-family  of  Pliyllostomidre  (q.  v.). 
Distinct  nose-leaf  present :  chin  with  warts.  It  is 
divided  into  four  groups:  Vampyri,  Glossophagte, 
Stenodermata,  audDesmodontes. 

phf  l-l6-tic  -tic,  a.  [PHYLL.OTAXIS.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  phyllotaxis  (q.  v.). 

phyl  -16-tax  -Is.ph?  1  -16  tax-?.*.  [Pref ^phyllo-, 
and  (ir.  (iuris=an  arrangement.] 

Bot. :  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  stem 
of  a  plant.  The  three  common  positions  are  alter- 
nate, opposite,  and  verticillate.  Called  also,  but 
rart'ly,  l>otanomotry. 

phyl-l&-th§  -ca,  «.  [Prefix  phyllo,  and  Latin 
theca  (q.  v.).] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  placed  by 
TJiwr  in  his  Astrophyllitie,  of  wliich  the  typo  is 
Astrophyllites  (q.  v.).  Stem  simple,  erect,  jointed, 
and  sheathed.  Leaves  vorticillate,  linear.  From 
rocks  of  Carboniferous  Age  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  Trias  of  Central  India,  the  Karoo  beds  of 
Southern  Africa,  and  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Italy. 

+phyl  16  -Us,  s.  [Prof.pfcj/II-,  and  Gr.  ou»  (gonit. 
&tos)  =  an  ear«] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  founded  by  Gray.  It  is 
now  included  in  Rhinolophus  (q.  v.). 

phyl  16-tre  -ta,,  «.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr.  trctos 
=  bori'tl  through.] 

Eutom.:  A  genus  of  Haltiridip.  Phyllotreta  or 
Haltica  nemoruin  is  the  Turnip-fly  (q.  v.).  [HAL- 
TICA.] 

phyl-l8x-an  -thin,  s.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  F.ug. 
oaii/hiu.J 

Chem.:  The  yellow  coloring  matter  existing  in 
chlorophyll.  It  may  bo  obtained  by  adding  alumina 
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to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll,  filtering, 
and  treating  the  alumina  lake  formed  with  carbon 
disulphide,  in  which  the  phylloxanthiu  is  very 
soluble. 


dry.] 


-Sr-»,  i.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr.  xirot= 


Kntom.:  A  genus  of  Aphidte.  Phylloxera  vasta- 
trij-  lays  waste  the  vine,  and  it  did  much  damage  to 
the  crops  in  France  in  1865,  1876,  Ac.  P.  quercus 
infects  the  oak,  the  egg  being  deposited  in  ',""''"'""••' 
coccifera,  while  the  perfect  insect,  on  acquiring 
wings,  removes  to  Q.  pubescent. 

phyT-lVl-la,  «.  [  Prefix  phyll-,  and  Gr.  o»le=a 
scar,  a  cicatrix.] 

Bot.:  The  scar  left  on  a  branch  or  twig  after  the 
fall  of  a  leaf. 

phy-16-g8n'-S-sIs,  s.    [PHYLOOESY.] 

phy-16-gS-n6t  -Ic,  phy-16-gg-net  Ic-al,  adj. 
[Pref.  phylo-,  and  Eng.  yeiietic,  yenetical.]  Pertain- 
ing to  phylogenesis;  dealing  with  the  ancestral 
history  of  an  organism  or  organisms. 

phy-16-gg-nSt  -le-al-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  phyloge- 
nttical;  •ly.']  With  reference  to  the  ancestral  his- 
tory of  an  organism  or  organisms;  in  the  course  of 
development  of  a  genus  or  species. 

"The  above  facts  suggest  that  the  pectoral  muscles  have 
been  phylouenrttcally  differentiated  from  the  thoracic 
region  of  the  rectus."—  Pruc.  Zoul.  Sue.,  1885,  p.  696. 

Phy  I8g  en-lst,  ««(«/.  [Eng.  phylogen(y);  -is/.] 
One  who  studios  or  is  versed  in  phylogenesis  or 
phylogeny. 

"PAyiopentafa  have  agreed  on  a  few  main  points."  — 
Oardentn'  Chronicle,  No.  406,  p.  364.  (188L) 

phy-l6g  gn  f,  phy-16-fc6n  -8  sis,  «.  [Gr.  phyli 
=  a  tribe,  and  gennao=  to  briug  forth.] 

Biol.:  Tribal  history,  or  the  palceontological  his- 
tory of  evolution.  The  phylum  includes  all  organ- 
isms connected  by  blood  which  are  descended  from 
a  common  parent-form.  Phylogeny  includes  palae- 
ontology and  genealogy.  (Haeckel.) 

"  A  genealogical  investigation,  the  prosecution  of 
which  pertains  to  the  science  of  phy!oytnu."—St.  George 
Mlvart:  JVie  Cat,  ch.  i.,  g  IS. 

phy  -ma,  8.    [Gr.,  from  phyo=to  produce.] 

tied.:  An  imperfectly  suppurating  tumor,  form- 
ing an  abscess  ;  a  tubercle  on  any  external  part  of 
the  body. 

phy-m6  -sis,  s.    [PHIMOSIS.] 

phy-o-g6m-mar  -I-a,  i.pl.  [Gr.  phyos=  a  plant, 
and  Lat.  gemniariu8=a  jeweler.] 

ZoOl.  :  Numerous  small  gonoblastidea,  resembling 
polypites,  occurring  in  Velella,  a  genus  of  Physo- 
phoridte.  (Nicholton.) 

phy    sa,  s.    [Gr.  physa=&  pair  of  bellows.] 

/-MI/,  (t  Palceont.  :  \  genus  of  Limneeidfe  (q.  v.) 
Shell  siuistral,  ovate,  spiral,  thin,  polished,  aper- 
ture rounded  in  frontt  Animal  with  lonp  slender 
tentacles,  the  eyes  at  their  bases;  margin  of  the 
mantle  expanded  and  fringed,  with  long  filaments. 
Recent  species  twenty,  found  in  this  country, 
Europe,  South  Africa,  India,  and  the  Philippines. 
Fossil  forty-three,  from  the  Wealden  onward. 

phy  sal  -8  SB,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  physal(it)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee..} 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Solanacea?.    (Mien.) 

phy  sa    11  a,  s.    [PHYSALIS.] 

ZoOl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Physalidte  (q.  v.). 
It  consists  of  a  large  oblong  air-bag,  raised  above 
into  a  crest,  with  pendulous  tentacles.  Many  indi- 
viduals swim  together  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
About  120  species  are  known.  Physalia  urticalis, 
so  called  because  when  touched  it  stings  like  a 
nettle,  is  the  Portuguese  Man-of-War  (q.  v7) 

phy  sa  -11-dSB,  ».  ol.  [Mod.  Latin  physal(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZIH'I/.  :  A  family  of  Physograda  (q.  v.).  Vesicular 
gelatinous  bodies,  having  beneath  them  vermiform 
tentacles  and  suckers,  intermingled  with  long  fili- 
form tentacles. 

phy  -88,-lIn,  sufcsf.  [Mod.  Latin  physal(i»);  -in 
(CAero.).] 


kengt 

solub._   .- _  ,         . 

alcohol  and  chloroform,  softens  when  heated  to 

180%  and   decomposes   at    a  higher   temperature. 

When  dry  it  becomes  strongly  electric  by  friction. 

phy  -sa-lls,  s.  [Gr.=a  bladder,  from  the  inflated 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Physalew.  Herbs, 
rarely  shrubs,  with  a  five-toothed  calyx,  a  cam- 
panulate,  rotate,  five^lobed  corolla,  and  a  two- 
celled  berry  enveloped  in  the  angular,  membranous, 
inflated  calyx.  Phymlis,  or  Withalia  lomnifera,  is 
narcotic,  diuretic,  and  alexipharmic,  ana  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  soporific  plant  mentioned  in  Dios- 
corides  The  leaves,  steeped  in  oil,  are  applied  to 


physical 

inflammatory  tumors  in  India  and  Egypt.  The 
Winter-cherry  is  a  diuretic,  as  are  P.  pubeiceni,  P. 
vitcota,  and  P.  angulata.  The  berries  of  P.  min- 
ima are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India ;  so  are  those 
of  P.  pemviana,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  by 
both  Europeans  and  natives.  / '.  minima  and  /'. 
i //ii/'cit  are  tonic,  diuretic,  and  purgative. 

phy  -s^-llte,  8.  [Gr.  phytad  -  to  blow,  to  puff 
up,  and  ;///ios  =  a  stone;  Ger.  phytalith.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  PYBOPHYSALITE  (q.  v.). 

phyVco"-nI-a,  8.    [Gr. physkon  =  a  fat  paunch.] 

Pathol.:  A  tumor  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
abdomen,  gradually  increasing,  and  neither  sono- 
rous nor  fluctuating. 

phy -sg-t8r,  ».  [Or.  phuteter=a  pair  of  bellows, 
f  rom  j>hyaao=  to  blow;  rr.  phytetere;  Lat.  pfcv- 
teter.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  largo  whale. 

"Theork,  whirlpool,  whale,  or  huffing  phytfter." 
Sylvester:  Du  Barttu;  First  Week,  5th  day,  109. 

2.  A  pressure-filter  (q.  v.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.:  Cachalot,  or  Sperm  Whales;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  sub-family  Pbyseterin».    Lower  jaw 
with  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  teeth  on  each  side. 
Head  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  body ;  one 
blowhole,  longitudinal ;  pectoral  fin  short,  broad, 
and  truncated  ;  dorsal  rudimentary. 

2.  Palceont. :  Found  in  the  Crag  and  the  Pleisto- 
cene.   (Etheridge.) 

phy-sS-tgr  -I  das,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  phyteter; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Odontoceti,  or  toothed  Whales, 
with  no  functional  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  There 
are  two  sub-families,  Physeterinie  and  Ziphiinee. 

phy-sg-t8r-I  -n».  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyaeter; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiite.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Physeteridas  with  two 
genera,  Physeter  and  Kogia. 

phy  86  -t?r-6"ld,  8.  {Mod.  Lat.  nlujteter;  snff. 
-Old.]  Any  individual  of  the  family  Physeteridw. 

"Almost  all  the  other  members  of  the  sub-order  range 
themselves  under  the  two  principal  heads  of  Ziphioids 
(or  Physettroidsi  and  Delphinofds."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed. 
8th),  iv.  893. 

phys-g-t6  -16  -Ic,  adj.  [English  phytet(er),  and 
ofeic.J  Containing  oleic  acid,  derived  from  the 
whale. 

physetolelc-acld,  «. 

Chem. :  CjoHaoOj.  A  fatty  acid,  isomeric,  if  not 
identical  with  hypogseic  acid, obtained  from  sperm- 
oil.  It  is  inodorous,  crystallizes  in  stellate  groups 
of  colorless  needles,  melts  at  30* ,  and  resolidifies  at 
28'. 

phy-sg-ft  -ma,  8.     [Of.    Gr.    ;>hi/«imo8=able   to 
produce  seed,  and  phyaema—&  bubble.] 
Bot. :  The  branch  of  a  Chara. 


subst.  [Gr.ph]/st8=nature, 
and  a»<Aropoe=a  man.]  The  philosophy  of  human 
life,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution  and  dis- 
eases of  mankind,  and  their  remedies. 

ph?B'-Ic,  •flfl-ike,  'phis  ike, «.  [O.  Fr.  phitique, 
phisike  (Fr.  phytique),  from  Lat.  phytica,  phytice= 
natural  science,  from  Or.  phyiike=fem.  sing,  ol 
physikoi— natural,  physical,  from  pA^8i8=nature; 
pA0«)=to  produce;  Sp.  &  Itai.  fltica.] 

1.  The  science  or  art  of  healing;  the  science  of 
medicines;  the  medical  art  or  profession;  medical 
science,  medicine. 

2.  A  remedy  or  remedies  for  a  disease ;  medicine 
or  medicines. 

"Throw  physic  to  the  dog«.  I'll  none  of  It." 

SHalcesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  S. 

3.  A  medicine  that  purges ;  a  purge,  a  cathartic. 
*4.  A  physician.    (Shaketp.:  Cymbeline,iv.2.) 
•physic-garden,  8.    A  botanic  garden, 
physic-nut,  t.   [CTTRCAS.] 

ph.? 8.  -Ic,  v.  t.    [PHYSIC,  t.  ] 

1.  To  administer  physic  to;  to  treat  with  physio; 
to  purge. 

2.  To  cure,  to  remedy ;  to  act  as  a  remedy  for. 
phys  -Ic-al,  *phys  -Ic-all,  o.    [Gr.  phytikot= 

pertaining  to  nature ;  natural.]    [PHYSIC,  8.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nature ;  pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  that  which  is  material  and  perceptible  by 
the  senses;  relating  to  natural  and  material  things, 
as  opposed  to  mental,  moral,  spiritual,  or  imagin- 
ary; natural,  material;  in  accordance  with  or  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  nature. 

"  A  society  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  ruled  by  mere  physi- 
cal force." — Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  External;   obvious   to   or  cognizable   by   the 
HUM  :  perceptible  through  a  bodily  or  material  or- 
ganization; as,  the  physical  characters  of  a  min- 
eral ;  opposed  to  chemical. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


3108 


pbf f  -I-6-etit,  «.     fFr.  phytiocrate,  from 

pfcu«uf= nature,  and  Jtra/os=force.] 
"  fa  . 


Natural  Order,  went  mach  beyond  thU." 
Furtnlaktlv  Kcvtew,  Feb.,  1870,  p.  132. 


John  Morley,  in 


I-6g  '««»-?,  subtt.    [Gr.pnjw«=nature,and       ••  The  PA|,.(ola«ri/  of  the  Veda.."-afon«p  trilliam,, 
pen<n=race.]  Annaiulaie. 


physical-astronomy 

8.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  physics  or  natural 
Science :  as,  phytical  science. 

•4.  renaming  or  relating  to  the  art  of  healing; 
Used  in  medicine. 

"A  cargo  of  poiaon  from  pHysti^il  ahopa."— Fielding: 
Hack  bvttor,  i.  19. 

•6.  Medicinal ;  acting  as  a  cure  or  remedy. 

"la  Brutua  aickt  and  ia  it  pkusleal 
To  walk  unbraced!"'— Shakes?. .-  Jultut  Ctrsar,  11.  L 

•6.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  purging  or 
evacuating  the  bowels ;  purgative,  cathartic. 

physical-astronomy,  >.    [ASTRONOMY.] 

pbysical-break, «. 

'•'•  >•/. .  A  break  in  the  strata,  when  there  is  uncon- 
formity. It  indicates  lapse  of  time  between  the 
dates  at  which  the  two  beds  are  deposited.  (I. yell.) 

physical-education,  «.  That  branch  of  educa- 
tion which  relates  to  the  organs  of  sensation  and 
the  muscular  and  nervous  system. 

physical-geography, «.    [GEOGRAPHY. ] 

physical-optics, «. 

ii/itict:  That  branch  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  ognftmonikot;  ¥T.phytiogHomonigue ;  Ital./Ui'oreom 
nature  of  light  and  iU  phenomena,  with  their  ico,  fltonomico;  Sp.  fltonomico.]  [PHYSIOGNOMY.] 
causes. 

physical-point,  t. 


physomycetes 


Gr.  pb?«  I  8g  -ra-ph?,  «. 

_  (Jr. /'/«/>is     nat 'if  ;  suff.   -ffri., — ,     

A  namVgiven  to  the  followers  of  Qnosnay,  science  which  treats  of  the  physical ft- a  turn  of  the 

who  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  earth,  and  the  causes  by  which  they  have  beet 

did  much  to  lay  the  foundations  of   economical  modified,  and  also  of  the  climates,  life,  &c.,  of  the 

science  on  a  firm  basis.  globe ;  physical  geography. 

The  ntslocrati,  or  believera  in  the  anpremacy  of  phy's.-I-Sl-a-tlTy',    «.    fGr.    pfc»«t»=nature,    and 

latrvia= worship.] 


the  powers  of  nature. 


IFr.  phytingraphie,  from 
-prop/i.]    That  branch  of 


Nature-worship;   the  cult   of 


In 


individual.   '(Haeckel : 'Evolution  of  itan,i.U.)          ?Aw*'"' 
tPhfs-I  Sgn  -6-m8r  (g  silent),  ».  [Eng.  phytiogn-        '    '  '       fc    g      .       . 

om(y) ;  -er.]    The  same  as  PHYSIOGNOMIST  (q.  v.).        £fS^ataSWi  -ic 
"Now  that  eangaine  wu   the   compleiion   of   David     aSScSoBI 

George,   the  foregoing  description  of  hia   penon   will     ' 

probably  intimate  to  any  pki/stoynomer."—3lore:   On  En- 

Htuniasm,  S  87. 

ph? 9  I  6  gn5m  -Ic,      *  phf«-I-6-gn8m -Ic-al, 

1-6  gn6  mon    Ic  (g  silent),  a.    [Gr.  phyti- 


•  phys  I-O  I8g  -Ic,    ntij. 
-it-ill.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 


One  of  the  moat  noted  physiological  booka  which  havo 
lately  appeared."—  Stewart.  Phllot.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii., 
i-li.  i'v.,  ^  4. 


ical; 


ico,  fitonomico;   Sp 

Of  or  pertaining  to  physiognomy. 


[POINT,  ».] 

physical-science,  «.   [SCIENCE.] 

phys  Ic  al  1st,  «.  [Eng.  phytical;  -iff.]  One 
who  holds  that  human  thoughts  and  actions  are 
determined  by  man's  physical  organization. 

ph?s.  -IC-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  phytical;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  physical  or  natural  manner;  according  to 

rally ;  not  morally. 

"The  contrary  ia  at  leant  physically  poaalble."— ller- 
Uhel Astronomy,  g  396.  (1868.) 

*-'.  According  to  the  art  or  rules  of  medicine. 

•phyg  -Ic-al  ness,  «.  [English  phytical;  -nett.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  physical. 

phj  sic  -Ian  icii-sh  ,'fls  i  ci  an,  *fls  i  cl  en, 
•Us  i-cl  on,  "phy  si  ci  on,  ».  [O.  Fr.  phyticien= 
a  physician  ;  IT.  phy»icien  =  n  natural  philosopher. 
As  if  from  Lat.  'phyticitiuus,  from  phytica= physic 

•1.  A  student  of  nature  in  general  and  not  simply 
of  man's  physical  frame  in  health  and  disease,  a 
natural  philosopher. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practices  the  art  of 


1-6  I8g  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.     [Eng.  phytioloy- 

„ ,    ly.y    In  a  physiological  manner;  according 

to  the  rules  or  principles  of  physiology. 

phys  I  81  -6-gIst,  t.  [Fr.  phytiologMe.^  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  physiology ;  one  who 
writes  or  treats  on  physiology. 

•phy's-I-Sl  -6-glie,   v.  i.     [Eng.  phytiolog(y) ; 

Pbf  S-I-6-gnSm  -ICS  (a  silent),  tubtt.    [PHYSIO-    -*«•]  To  reason  or  discourse  of  the  nature  of  things. 
-    — •  —  -   -•  "They  who  Brat  theologized  did  physlnloattf  after  thl» 

manner." — Cudteorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  120. 

pbJs-I-61 -6-gf ,  *phyi-l-ol-o-gle,  «.  [French 
phytiologie,  from  Lat.  phytiologia ;  Gr.  phytiologia. 

quinines  01  LUL-  imuu    =an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of    things:   phytn= 
nature,  and  lotjot=&  word,  a  discourse;  Sp.  A    Ital. 

by  inspection  of  the   ft*iologia.}    The  science  which  brings  together,  ic  a 

face"  systematic  form,  the  phenomena  which  normally 

present  themselves  during  the  existence  of  living 

tphys  I  6gn  -6-mIxe  (g  silent),  r.  t.  [Eng.  physi-    Dcillg<Ji  aud  classifies  and  compares  them  in  such  a 
ognom(y);  -t'ze.]    To  observe  the  physiognomy  of ;    manner  as  to  deduce  from  them  those  general  laws 

t .1: 1,_^5 ^«—«~  or  principles  which  express  the  condition  of  their 

occurrences,  aud  investigates  the  causes  to  which 


ph?s  1  6  gn6m -Ic-aM?  (3  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
physiognomical;  -///.]  According  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  physiognomy. 


GNOMIC.]    The  same  as  PHYSIOGNOMY,  1. 1  (q.  v.). 

Pbfs  I-8gn -6-mIst  ((/silent),*.    [Fr.  phytiono- 
mitte ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fitononitita.]^ 

^J  m  physiogn«^my ;  one  who  is 


to  practice  physiognomy  on. 
phys  I  6  gno  m5n -Ic   (g  silent),  adj.    [PHYSI- 

OGNOMIC.] 


they  are  attributable.     It  is  divided  into  human, 
animal,  and  vegetable  physiology. 


uy.      lyss  UA  ui>  , 

•pny  si  og  no  mle, 


.     ne  wo    s  s       p«     n  or  pracices          ar  , 

healing;  one  who,  being  duly  qualified,  prescribes    Oflrn/)mia=the  art  of   reading  the   features,  from 

A«Om>m-m  =  Skilled    in  readin      features    lit.= 


remedies  for  diseases ;  specif.,  one  who  holds  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  he  has  passed  an  examination 
before  a  competent  authority,  such  as  the  medical 
colleges  of  the  United  States  or  the  state  boards  of 
medicine,  and  authorizing  him  to  practice  physic. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  physician  differs  from  a  surgeon 
in  that  the  former  prescribes  remedies  for  diseases, 
while  the  latter  performs  operations. 

3.  One  who  heals  moral  diseases ;  as,  a  physician 
of  the  soul. 

•ph?  sic  lined  (C  as  Sb),».  [Eng.  phytician; 
•etl.}  Educated,  licensed,  or  practicing  as  a  phy- 
sician. 

"One  Dr.  Lncaa,  a  phyaieianed  apothecary." — Walpolf. 

•ph#  sic  Ian  ship  (c  as  sh),  t.  [English  phy- 
tician; -thip.]  The  individuality,  character,  or 
office  of  a  physician. 

"I  ahall  bind  blspHynlcianshtp  over  to  hia  good  behav. 
loT."—Fitlili«u:  .tf.,,-1  Voclor,  I.  7. 


pA»«!O 
«'n« 


!Offm>m-m  =  S 


Biol.:  The  tribal  history  of  the  functions.  Inthe 
case  of  man  a  largo  part  of  the  history  of  culture 
falls  under  this  head. 

ph?  sique    (que  as  ki.  «.    [Fr.]    The  physical 
structure  or  organization  of  an  individual. 
"A  marked  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  people.'* 


interpreter;  Ital.  fltonomia,  fitionomia;   Sp.  Jito- 

T"<>rd.-.mn/  Lan  J>bfl6,  pref.    [Gr.  phyta=B.  pair  of  bellows,  a 

blast  of  air,  an  air-bubble.]    Any  thing  bellows-like ; 

1.  The  art  of  discovering  or  reading  the  temper    8n  «ir.bubble ;  an  air-float, 
and  other  characteristic  qualities  of  the  mind  by 
the  features  of  the  face. 


phy  aft  ca.  lym  ma,  t.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
;atym»Mi=&  covering,  a  hood  or  veil.] 

It'll. :  A  genus  of  Lagerstromioe,  containing  one 
species,  I'lt/it'it-iili/nimu  floribunda.  It  is  a  tree, 
with  opposite,  oval,  rough  leaves,  and  panicles  of 

Surplish  flowers.  It  grows  in  Brazil,  and  yields  the 
no  rose-colored  Tulipwood  of  commerce. 

,  the 


-I  fl;m,  t.  [Eng.  phytic;  -um.]  The  as- 
cribing of  everything  to  merely  physical  or  mate- 
rial causes,  excluding  spirit. 

ph^s.  I  cist,  «.  [Emr.  phytic;  -itt.]  One  who 
studies  or  is  versed  in  physics  or  physical  science; 
a  natural  philosopher. 

phf"  I-co -,/>«•/.  [PBYMC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
nature  or  phj >io. 


"Mr.  Evelyn  atudied  phynloynixHy,  and  found  < 
lation,  boldneaa,  cruelty  and  ambition  in  every  touch  and 
atrokeof  Fuller's  picture."—  Walpole:  Aneedote*  of  Paint- 
ina,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  L     (Note.) 

IT  Lavater's  great  work  on  Physiognomy  which  he 
published  "  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and 
th.0n1<!v,e  "'  mankind  '  appeared  in  1775.  .„  „»,  .^.,.  la*^.  „„*.  ^,.,.^,VM,,  „,„ 

•2.  The  art  of  tolling  fortunes  by  inspection  of    spocinc   name  of   a  kind  of  Parmelia  (q.  v.);  -in 
the  features.  (Cfcem.).] 

"  She  taught  them    .    .    .    the  arte  magick,  phitnomv,        Chem. :  Oi^HijOg.    A  neutral  substance  extracted 
palmeatry." — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  from    air-dried  Parmelia  physodet   by  ether.     It 

3.  The  face  or  countenance,  with  respect  to  the    forms  a  white,  loosely  coherent  mass,  melts  at  121 
temper  of  the  mind ;  particular  cast  or  expression    insoluble  in  water,    absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and 
of  countenance.    [PHtz.l  acetic  acid,  soluble  in  alcohol  of  SO  per  cent.    It 

•  •r:~~t..,  k»f...    „  i    i    .                                     dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  ammomc  carbonate, 
t^rte*  ny  her  lace  ana  pnytrinmu  11 4 L   g. : n __,..»! ,_:_i    , 


phy -s6-dln,  sub»t.    [Mod.  Lat. 


physico-chemical,  inlj.    Pertaining  at  once  to  paet,m,  p.  244. 


Whether  ahe  man  or  woman  inly  were 
That  could  not  any  creature  well  deitcry," 

Spenttn  f.  C-,  VII.  vii.  5. 
4.  Appearance,  look,  form. 

"  I  can  recall  yet  the  very  look,  the  very  physiimn<uny  of 
a  large  birch  tree  that  atood  bealde  it." — Humm^li.*:  Pt- 


chemistry  and  to  physics. 

physlco-logic,  ».    Logic  illustrated  by  physics. 

phy  slco-loglcal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  physico- 
logic  (q.  v.). 

pbyslco-mathematlcs,  t.  Mixed  mathematics. 
[MATHEMATICS.] 

pbyslco-phllosophy,  *uli*t.  The  philosophy  of 
nature. 

physlco-theology,  mtlat.  Theology  or  divinity 
enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural  philosophy. 

ph?s.  -Ics,  «.    [  PHYSIC,  *.] 

.Si-i'i  inf :  \  simly  of  tli"  phenomena  presented  by 
bodies.  It  treats  of  matter,  force,  and  motion; 
gravitation  and  molecular  attraction,  liquid-.  CM-,-;.. 
ac<iustic^,  heat,  liglit,  inaguetisin.  and  electricity. 
('all.-<l  al-n  Natural  or  Mechanical  Philo-o|.li>. 


, 

and  in  potash,  forming  yellow  solutions  which  be- 
come reddish  on  exposure  to  tbe  air. 

phy  86  gra  -da,  i.pl.  [Pref. phyeo-,  and  gni'liur 
=  t«  walk.] 

Z<>Ql.:  A  sub-order  of  Hydntzoa,  order  Siphomv 
phora.  Jelly-Hshes  having  a  vesicular  organ  full  of 
air,  which  buoys  them  up  and  enables  them  to  lioat 


II.  Bot.:  The  general  facies,  habit,  or  appearance    pn  the  ocean.    Families  two:  Phy»alid«eandl>i|,hy- 


of  a  plant  without  reference  to  its  botanical  char- 
acter. More  rarely  used  of  the  general  character 
of  the  vegetation  occurring  in  a  particular  region. 
"The  change*  produced  In  the  phuitlngnomy  of  vegeta- 
tion on  aacending  monntaina."— Balfour:  Botany,  g  1,158. 

Phf  §  I  5gn  6-type  (g  silent),  ».  [Eng.  phyti- 
ogno(my)  and  type.]  An  instrument  for  taking  an 
exact  imprint  or  cast  of  the  countenance. 

tphjFs  I  5g  6  n$,  t.  [Gr.  phyii>= nature,  and 
9Oiio8=birth.]  The  birth  or  production  of  nature. 

pn?s  1  6  graph  1  Cil,  adj.  [Englisli  t'hyti- 
oqrnph(y);  -icul.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  physiogra- 
phy. 

"The  fifth  book  la  palarontological  .  .  .  and  the 
aeventh  iihysltiyruiitiical."— Atlirmrum,  Nov.  28,  18H2. 


ids 

phy  §6  grade.  M-''.^.  [PHTSOGBADA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Physograda. 

phy  46  16  -bl-um,  «.  [Pref.  phyio-,  and  Gr.  1-,1-ot 
=  a  lobe.] 

Hnl. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Kennedye««.    They  nave  scarlet  flowers.    Nati\ 
the  southwest  of  Australia. 

tphy  8.6-mS  -tra, «.  [Prof.  phy<o-,and  Gr.  mflra 
=  tln»  \vomb.] 

Pathol. :  Tj'mpany  of  the  womb. 

phy  |6  my  5* -Ms,  ».  f  Pref .  phyto-,  and  Greek 
mykct  (gt-nit.  titijktt<Hii-i\  fungus.] 

Vol.:  An  order  of  r'iii>«iils,  cohort  S(x>riiliifi-ri. 
Microscopic  Fungi  of  T«ry  bumble  organisation,  UM 


fate, 
or. 


fit. 


Tare,     amidst, 
wolf,     work, 


whit,     fall,     fatber;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    bir,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir, 
who,     s6n;     mote,     cab,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     as,     os  =  e; 


marine; 


go,     p6t, 
qu  =  kw. 


physophora 

mycelium  constituting  a.  byssoidor  floccnlent  mass, 
li«-;irintf  simple  sporangos  full  of  minute  spores. 
Bnb-oraen  Antonnariei  and  Mncorini,  the  former 
wit:>  sessile,  tlio  latter  with  stalked  peridioles. 

p:iy  s,Sph  -Sr  a  (pi.  ph?  s8ph  -Sr-») .«.  [Prof. 
t-,  aud  Gr.  phoros— bearing.] 


1.  .s'l/i;/.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  PhysophoridW 
They  float  by  means  of  many  air  vesicles.    Phy- 
tophora  hydrostatica  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  PL:  A  sub-order  of  Siphonophora. 
phy-s.6-phSr  -I  dae,  nubst.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  phy- 

s'>l>l,>ir(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOI.:  Tho  typical  family  of  the  sub-order  Phy- 
sophorie.  [PnvsopiioEA.] 

phy  sSp  6  da,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr.  pout 
(genit.  podc*)i2a  foot.] 

Entomology:  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera.  Mouth 
resembling  a  rostrum  ;  antennee  with  eight  or  nine 
joints ;  mandibles  bristlelike ;  two  compound  eyes, 
and  generally  three  ocelli.  Tarsi  two-jointed,  ter- 
minating in  a  bladder  or  sucker.  Small  insects 
seen  in  summer  on  the  petals,  Ac.,  of  plants.  Laryie 
in  most  respects  like  the  adults.  Tribes  or  families 
two:  Tubuliferaand  Terebrantia.  ('ailed also Thy- 
sanoptera.  Best  known  genus  Thrips  (q.  v.). 

phy  f6-sp3r  -mum,  t.  [Pref.  physo;  and  Greek 
Ipermii  =  seed.  ] 

liotnny:  Blndder-weed ;  a  genus  of  Umbellifers. 
Physosi>ermum  cornubietwe,  a  plant,  one  to  two  feet 
high,  with  ten  to  twenty  umbel-rays,  and  didymous 
bladdery  fruit,  is  found  in  thickets  uear  Tavistock. 

phy  §6  stlg  ma,  s.  [Pref.  physo-,  and  English 
ttiijma  (q.  v.).  So  named  from  a  groat  oblique  hood 
covering  the  stigma. 1 

/.'"'..•  A  genus  of  Legnminosas  tribe  PhaseoleaB. 
Physostiyma  venenosum  is  the  Calabar  Bean  from 
Western  Africa.  It  is  a  twining  climber,  with  pin- 
nately  trifoliate  leaves,  purplish  flowers,  and  leg- 
umes about  six  inches  long.  It  is  very  poisonous, 
but  a  watery  solution  has  been  used  externally  in 
certain  affections  of  the  eye,  and  internally  in  poi- 
soning by  strychnia,  in  tetanus,  chorea,  and  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane.  [ORDEAL-BEAN.] 

phy  s.8  stlg  mine,. «M/«,y.  [Mod.  Lat.  phytoitig- 
m(a);  -inc.]  [EsERiNE.J 

phy  s6  stftm  -a-ta,  s.    [PHYSOSTOMI.] 

phy  s6s  tome,  suhst.  f  PHYSOSTOMI.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  tho  order  Physostomi  (q.  v.). 

phy  s8s  -t6  ml,  8.  pi.  [Prof,  physo-,  and  Greek 
•tfofnavtno  mouth  ;  so  named  because  the  air-blad- 
der, if  present,  is  connected  with  the  mouth  by 
a  pneumatic  duct,  except  in  the  Scombresocida) 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ichthy.:  An  order  of  Fishes  established  by 
Muller,  and  divided  by  him  into  two  sub-orders, 
•with  fourteen  families.  As  at  present  constituted, 
the  order  consists  of  thirty-one  families.  It  is  prac- 
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Phy-t6-ch8m  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Eng. 
cKemleal  (q.  v.).J  Pertaining  or  relating  to  phyto- 
chemistry. 

phy  to  chSm  -Is  trf ,  ».    [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Eng. 
chemistry.]    Tho  chemistry  of  plants. 
phy-t8ch  -I  my,  ».    [PHYTOCHEMISTBY.] 

Phy    to  Chlbre,  8.    [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr.  chlorot 
=  palo-greon.] 
Bot. :  Green  coloring  matter ;  chlorophyll. 

Phy  tft-cSl  lite, ».  [Gr.pA»<on=a  plant  ;kolla= 
glue,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  suggested  by  T.  Cooper,  under 
which  all  the  jellylike  hydrocarbons  might  be 
grouped. 

phy  t6-c8r -I-dte, 8. pf .  [Mod.Lat.phvtocor(u); 

Kiitom.:  Plant-bugs;  a  family  of  Geocores.  The 
outer  apical  angle  of  the  corium  is  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  transverse  suture  so  as  to  form  a  tri- 
angular piece  called  an  appendix.  The  species  are 
numerous. 

phy-t8c  -Sr-Is,  8.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr.  korft= 
a  bug.] 

H ntum. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Phyto- 
coridie  (q.  v.).  Phytocorii  triputtulatut  is  very 
common  on  nettles.  The  hemelytra  are  nearly 
black ;  outer  margin  with  three  orange  spots. 

phy-to-crS-na  -58-88,  B.  pi.  [Mod.  LatinpAyto- 
cren(e) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece. ] 

Bot.:  A  doubtful  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  al- 
liance Urticales.  Climbing  shrubs,  having  strong 
medullary  rays  and  intermediate  bundles  of  open 
ducts.  Leaves  potioled,  entire  or  palmately  lobed. 
Flowers  small,  nnisexnal ;  the  males  in  axillary 
panicles  or  glomerated  spikes,  the  females  in  clus- 
ters ;  sepals  four  to  five,  petals  and  stamens  the 
same ; ovary,  on  a  gynophore, style  thick, columnar; 
stigma  large ;  drupes  distinct  or  many,  agglomer- 
ated on  a  fleshy  receptacle.  Genera  four,  species 
eight.  (Mien.) 

Phy  -to-CrS-ni,  8.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr.  krenl 
=  a  fountain.) 

Bot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  Phytocrenaceee 
(q.  v.J. 

Phy-t8g-8l-ln,  8.  [Prefix  phyto-;  Latin  gelu= 
frost,  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Bot.:  The  gelatinous  matter  of  Algals. 

phy  to  g8n  8  sis,  phy  t8g  en  y,  s.  [Greek 
phpton=a  plant,  and  genesis,  orgenos  =  &  birth,  an 
origin.]  The  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  plants. 

pny-t6-g$-ft-graph'-IC-al,  a.  JTref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  geographical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  phytogo- 
ography. 

"The  phyttiQeayraphfcal  division  of  the  globe." — Bnl- 
four:  Botany,  g  1,152. 

Phy  t6  g6-8g  ra-phy,  subtt.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  geography.]  The  geographical  distribution  of 
plants. 


callt  coextensive  with  Owen's  Malacopteri  (q.  v.).    p 

2.  1'tilanmt. :  From  the  Chalk  onward.  phy- to-glyph  -1C,  a.    [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Englisu 

Dht  stir    I  dffl.  «.  vl.     FMod.  Latin  Dhvmrdu,) :    9lVPhic-l    «  °r  pertaining  to  phytoglyphy  (q.v.). 


sttr'-I-dte,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  phytur(u»); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neottoae. 

phy  Sttr  -US,  «.  [Prof.  phys(o-),  and  o«ra=the 
tail.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Physuridn  (q.  v.). 

phyt-81-S-phan -t8-». «.  vl.  [Mod.  Lat.  phut- 
*l?pli<i!t,  geuit.  phytelephant(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sun',  -c  i?.] 

Bot,:  A  tribe  of  plants  established  by  Von  Mar- 
tius.  He  placed  it  under  the  Palmacew,  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  indefinite  stamens.  Hence 
some  have  elevated  it  into  an  order. 

phyt-81  -8  phis,  «.  [Prof,  phyt-,  and  Gr.  elephas 
=  an  elephant,  ivory.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phytelephanteee 
<q.  v.l.  Phytelephas  macrocarpa  furnishes  Vege- 
table ivory.  [IVORY,  *[.] 

phy  teU  -m>,  «.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  phnttnma  =  n 
plant,  spec.  Reseda  phyteunia.  Not  the  modern 
genn.-.l 

Bot.:  Rampion  ;  agenusof  Campanuleee.  Corolla 
rotate;  segments  long,  linear;  anthers  distinct. 
Known  species  thirty-five ;  two,  Phyteuma  orbicu- 
Jarf  anil  P.  spicatum,  are  British;  the  first  has 
blue  and  the  second  greenish-white  flowers.  The 
roots  of  P.  fpicutum  are  sometimes  eaten.  These, 
•with  the  roots  of  other  species,  are  deemed  anti- 
syphilitic. 

ph?  tIph-9.-B9.n3,  phy  tlph'~8.-g»,  «.pl.  [PnT- 

TOPHAUAN,  PffrtOI'HA«iA.] 

phy  tlv  8r  ous,  a.  [Gr.  phi/ton=tt  plant,  and 
Latin  roro  =  to  devour  (q.  v.).J  Phytophagous 

<q.  v.). 

"Hairy  animaltt,  with  only  two  large  fore  teeth,  are  all 
Jthytit-urvut,  and  called  the  hure-kmd." —  Ray:  On  the 

Creation. 

phy  to-,  pref.  [Gr.  phyton  =  &  plant.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  plants. 


phy-t8g  -iyph-y,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  aud  Greek 
glypno=to  engrave.]  Nature-printing  (q.  v.). 

phy  to  gr&Ph  '-Ic-»l,  a.  [Eng.  phytograph(y)  ; 
-icol.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  phytography. 

phy-tig  -r»-phf,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Greek 
graphd=to  write,  to  describe.]  A  description  of 
plants  ;  the  science  of  describing  aud  naming  plants 
systematically. 


is  certainly  subordinate  to  taxonomy  or 
systematic  botany."  —  tlenslovt:  Prtn.  of  Botany,  g  6. 

phy  -tfild,  a.  [Gr.  phi/ion—  &  plant;  snff.  -oid,] 
Plant  like;  specif.,  applied  to  animals  having  a 
plantlike  appearance. 

phy  t6-lic  -c»,  B.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
Jacca=lac  (q.  v.).  Named  from  the  crimson  color 
of  the  fruit.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Phytolaccete 
and  the  order  Phytolaccacew  (q.  v.).  Calyx  six 
pointed,  with  membranous  edges;  corolla  none; 
stamens  five  to  twenty  ;  styles  five  to  twelve.  Tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  herbs.  Known  species  about 
ten.  The  leaves  of  Phytolacca  decandra,  the  Vir- 
ginian poke-weed,  or  pocum,  are  very  acrid,  but 
after  being  boiled  they  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
Southern  States  for  food.  A  tincture  of  the  ripe 
berries  has  be_en  given  against  chronic  and  syphi- 
litic rheumatism  ;  but  a  spirit  distilled  from  them 
is  poisonous,  and  the  leaves  produce  delirium. 
Deemed  useful  in  cancer.  Externally.it  has  been 
used  in  psora  and  ringworm.  The  pulverized  root 
is  emetic  and  purgative.  The  leaves  of  P.  acinnta 
are  eaten  in  Nepanl  in  curries,  but  the  fruits  pro- 
duce delirium.  P.  draftica,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  a 
strong  purgative. 

phy-t6-l&c-ca  -58-86,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyto- 
lacc(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Phytolaccads  ;  «n  order  of  HypogS'nous 
Exogens,  alliance  Chenopodales.  Under  shrubs  or 


phytotoma 

herbs,  with  alternate,  entire,  exstipnlate  leaves, 
sometimes  with  pellucid  dots.  Sepals  four  or  five, 
in  some  species  petaloid  ;  stamens  often  indefinite  ; 
carpels  one  or  more,  each  with  an  ascending  ovule  ; 
fruit  baccate  or  dry,  indehiscent.  Natives  of 
America,  Africa  and  India.  Genera  twenty,  species 
seventy-seven.  (Lindtey.) 

phy-t&  lac  -cid,  i.  [Mod.  Lat.  phytolacc(a)  ; 
Eug.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.)  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Phyto- 
laccacoie  (q.  T.). 

phy  t6  lie  -c8-»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.pfc»fof<wr(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suil.  -e<K.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Phytolaccacew  (q.  v.). 

•phy  •-to-lite,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr.  ii7Ao»=» 
stone.]  A  fossil  plant. 

phy-t6  llth  -«<J,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  andGr.  lithot 
=a  stone.]  [("ABPOMANIA.] 

Phy  ta-ll-th81  -o-ttst,  «.  [English  phytolithol- 
og(y)  ;  -i»t.]  One  who  is  versed  in  or  treats  of 
fossil  plants. 

phy  to-11-thol  -o-gf,  8.  [Pref.  phyto-.  and  Eng, 
MUobgy-l  That  branch  of  science  which  deals 
with  fossil  plants. 

phy-t6-15g  -Ic-»l,  a.  [Eng.  phytolog(y);  -teal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  phytology  or  plants  ;  botanical. 

phy-t5l  -6-«st,  ntbit.  fEng.  phytolog(y)  ;  -«.'.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  phytology  ;  one  who  writes  on 
plants  ;  a  botanist. 

Aj  oor  learned  phytologttt,  Mr.   Ray,   has    done."— 


phy-t6l  -6-gf  ,  8.  [Greek  phyton=a  plant:  suff. 
-"''»/'/.  I  The  science  of  plants  ;  a  treatise  on  plants  ; 
botany. 

"  We  pretended  not  ...  to  erect  a  new  phytuloay."— 
Browne.-  t'm-Buriat.  (Epia.  Ded.) 

phy-t6  m8t  -ra,  >.  [Prof,  phyto-,  and  me<ron=a 
measure.] 

Entomol.:  A  genus  of  Poaphilidip.  Phytometra 
cenea,  the  small  Purple-barred  Moth,  is  tho  only 
British  species  of  tho  family. 

phy  -t6n,  8.    [Gr.  phytm.] 

Hot.:  According  to  Gaudichaud,  a  rudimentary 
plant  from  which  a  perfect  one  develops  ;  a  coty- 
ledon. 

"The  dicotyledonous  embryo  Is  composed  of  two  leaves 
or  two  unifoliar  iihytftnt,  united  together  so  aa  to  form 
one  axiit."  —  Batfuur:  Outlines  of  ttotanv,  p.  267. 

phy-ton  -6  my,  subst.  [Pref.  phuto-,  and  Greek 
nomoe=a  law.]  Tho  science  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  plants. 

phy  t6-pa-th81  -6  gist,  8.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  pathologist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  phyto- 
pathology. 

phy-tft  pa-th6l  6-gf  ,  mtbtt.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  pathology.]1  The  science  of  tho  knowledge  of 
the  diseases  of  plants  ;  an  account  of  tho  diseases 
to  which  plants  are  subject. 

phy-t8ph  -SJL-g»,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Greek 
ph(tyein=to  eat.J 

Entomology  : 

1.  A  sub-tribe  of  Tetramerous  Beetles.  They  have 
no  snout   like  that  of  weevils,  the  antenna?  are 
shorter  than  in  the  Longicorns,  to  which  they  are 
closely  akin.    Larvee  short,  convex,  leathery  ;  color 
sometimes  metallic.  Sections  four,  Enpoda,  Camp- 
tosoma?,  Cyclica,  and  Cryptostoma?. 

2.  A  tribe  of   Hymenojptora,  with  two  families, 
Urocerid»  and  Tenthredmidie. 

•phy  t5ph  -a  gofis,  a.  [PHITOPHAOA.]  Eating 
or  living  on  plants;  herbivorous. 

"  This  phytophagous  cetacean  .  .  .  is  found  only  in 
tropical  waters."  —  tt'tlson:  PrcMitoHc  Man,  ti.  374. 

*phy-t5ph  -a-gf,  8.  [PHTTOPHAGA.]  The  eat- 
ing or  plants. 

phy  tftph-thlr  -I-a,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
phthfir=K  louse.] 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Homoptera.  Wings  four  or 
wanting;  rostrum  .springing  apparently  from  the 
breast:  tarsi  two-jointed,  with  two  claws.  It  con- 
tains the  Aphides  or  Plant  Lice. 

tphy-ta-phyVI-Sl-ft-gf,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  physiology.]  The  same  as  VEGETABLE  PHT- 

8IOLOGV. 

phy-t6-sau  -rfis,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr.  sauros 
=  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  The  same  as  HTLfoSACBCs  (q.  v.). 

phy-t8t  -6-ma,  ».  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr.  tnmi= 
a  cutting.] 

Ornith.  :  Plant-cutter  ;  the  sole  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Phytotomidip,  with  three  species—  one  from 
Chili,  one  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  one 
from  Bolivia.  There  are  numerous  teeth  in  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  mandibles,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  upper  mandible,  and  a  strong  tooth  near  the 
extremity  of  the  bill  ;  wings  short  ;  tail  rather  long 
and  equal. 


boll,     bdy;     p6ut,    J<Swl;     cat,     5ell,     chorus,     5hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -sion  -  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


picco 

4.  Print. :  A  name  given  to  a  size  of  type,  72  ems 
to  the  foot,  or  6x6  to  the  square  inch.    It  is  the 
standard  of  measurement  in  printing. 

This  is  Pica  type. 

5.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  ('orvinw  (in  older  classifi- 
cations, of  Corvida'),  with  nine  species  from  the 
Piiliearctic  region,  Arctic  America,  and  California. 
Bill  entire,  with  cutting  edges,  furnished  at  the 
base  with  setaceous  feathers  lying  forward;  tail 
very  long,  graduated.    Pica  rustica,  the  Magpie, 
is  British. 

pic  a  dor  ,  s.    [Sp.,  frompicri=a  pike  or  lance.] 
In  Spanish  bull-fights,  a  horseman,  armed  with  a 


phytotomidse 

by  to  t6m  I  d«B,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  phyto- 
,n^(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.} 

iii-ntli.:  Plant-cutters;  a  family  of  Songless 
Birds,  with  a  single  genus,  Phytotoma  (q.  T.). 

phy  t6t  6  mist,  x.  [  English  phutotom(y) :  •id.'] 
One  skilled  in  phy  totomy  or  vegetable  anatomy. 

phy  t6t  6  my,  s.  [Pref.  p hy to-,  and  Gr.  tome— 
•  cutting.]  Vegetable  anatomy. 

•phy  t&  l6-a,  ».  pi-  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  fir.  zf>a, 
pi.  of  ZOOM  —  an  animal.] 

ZuOL :  A  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  includ- 
ing the  Rotifera,  Infusoria,  and  Rotatoria. 

phy  to-xo-Sr  -!-».,«.  pi.   [PDYTOZOA.] 

phy  to  16  -on,  tubst.  [PHITOZOA.]  One  of  the 
Phytozoa  (q.  v.). 

pi  a  ;a   ba  ».    [PIASSAVA.] 

pi  a  Cle,  «.  [Lat.  ;mirufum  =  a  sin-offering,  or 
expiation  for  crime,  from  pio=to  expiate  (q.  v.).]  A 
heinous  crime,  a  sin. 

"Which  I  hold  to  be  a  very  holy  league,  and  no  leas 
than  a  placle  to  infringe  it."— Htncell:  Letters,  bk.  I.,  §  i., 
1st.  26. 

pi  ac  -u-l»r,  *pl  ic  -u-lar-f ,  a.  [Lat.  pfacu- 
Jarin.  from  piaculum. }  [PiACLE.J 

1.  Expiatory,  atoning ;  making  expiation  or  atone- 
ment. 

"The  piacular  rites  of  the  Horatian  family."— Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Kum.  Hint.  (1856),  ch.  ii..  §  18. 

2.  Requiring  or  calling  for  expiation  or  atone- 
ment ;  atrociously  bad. 

"This  was  hi«  ;•""•"'"'•!/  heresy."— Hactet:  Life  uf  Will, 
tana,  i.  102. 

pi  ic-U-lir  -I-tf ,  ».  [Eng.piaeuJar;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  piacular ;  criminality. 

pi  ac    V-  lous,  <i.    [Eng.  piacle ;  -ous.J 

1.  Piacular,  expiatory,  atoning. 

2.  Requiring  expiation;  criminal,  wrong,  sinful. 
"Unto  the  ancient  Britons  it  was  jifaculutis  to  taste  ft 

goose." — Bnrtrnr:   Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

pi  -a  ma  -tSr,  x.    [Lat.,  lit.=pious  mother.] 

Aunl.:  A  delicate,  fibrous,  and  highly  vascular 
membrane,  immediately  investing  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord.  Ittaain.)  Hence,  sometimes  used  for 
the  brain  itself,  as  in  the  example. 

"For  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has  a  most  weak 
pia  mater."— Shalcetp.:  Tmlflli  Xlalit,  1.  6. 

Pi  an,  x.     ("l.ittre  considers  it  English.    Perhaps 
Oi  negro  origin.] 
Pathol. :  The  yaws  (q.  v.). 
pl    a  neX  «•    [Lat.  i>u-us=the>  woodpecker.] 

1.  The  lesser  woodpecker. 

2.  The  magpie.    (Scotch.) 

I»I-a-nStte  ,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  piano  (q.  v.).] 
The  same  as  PIANINO  (q.  v.). 

pl-a-nl  -  n6.  s.  [Ital.,  dimin.  from  piano  (q.  v.).] 
A  (mall  pianoforte. 

pl-a-nls  -sl-m6,  adr.    [Ital.] 

Musir:  Very  soft ;  a  direction  to  execute  a  pass- 
age in  the  softest  possible  manner;  usually  abbre- 
viated to  pp.  orppp. 

pi  an  1st, ».  [Fr.  pianiste;  Ital.ASp. ptanufa.] 
A  performer  on  the  pianoforte. 

"There  were  things  to  admire,  to  wit,  the  skill  of  the 
ptani*!."—  Ltnul<ni  Ifafly  Telegraph. 

pl-a    no,  fulr.  &  s.    [Ital.=soft,  smooth.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

Music:  Soft;  a  direction  to  execute  a  passage 
softly,  or  with  diminished  volume  of  tone.  Usually 
abbreviated  to  p. 

B.  Asiubst.:  A  pianoforte  (q.v.). 
piano-stool,  «.    Music-stool. 

pi  in  6  fbr-te1,  s.  [Ital.  pinno=aoft,  and  forte 
^strong,  loud;  so  called  from  its  producing  both 
•oft  and  loud  effects.] 

Music:  A  musical  instrument,  the  sounds  of 
Which  are  produced  by  blows  from  hammers,  acted 
upon  by  levers  called  keys.  This  is  probably  the 
most  widely-known  and  generally-used  musical 
instrument  in  the  world.  Although  slight  improve- 
ments are  from  time  to  time  made  in  its  mechanism, 
it  may  be  described  as  the  perfected  form  of  all  the 
ancient  instruments  which  consisted  of  strings 
•truck  by  hammers.  Originally  the  strings  were 
placed  in  a  small  and  portable  box,  and  struck  by 
hammers  held  in  the  hands.  In  this  early  shape, 
known  as  the  "  Dulcimer,"  the  instrument  can  be 
traced  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  it  now 
iurvives,  almost  in  its  original  form,  both  in  Kurope 
and  Asia.  The  dulcimer  was  also  called  psaltery, 
•  autrie,  or  sawtry.  The  name  given  to  tin-  first 
Instrument  with  keys  acting  on  hammers  was  clavi- 
cytherinm,  or  keyed-cithara,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  nft'>onth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth,  century; 
next  came  the  clavichord,  or  clarichord,  sometimes 
called  monochord,  in  which  quills  pliick<-d  tin- 

file,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     w(St,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt. 
Or,     wore,     wolf.     wBrk,     who,     ion;     mute,     cub,     cUre.     unite,     car,     rflle.     foil:     try,     Bfrlan.      a,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu  =  Jnr. 
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strings;  the  virginal  soon  followed,  which  was  an 
oblong  instrument  with  an  improved  form  of  jack 
containing  the  quill ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  the 
spinetjOf  similar  construction  but  generally  trian- 
gular in  shape ;  then  came  the  harpsichord,  a  vast 
improvement  on  its  predecessors,  having  a  more 
extended  compass  and  often  two  manuals.  The 
earliest  form  of  pianoforte,  early  in  the  eightti-nth 
century,  was  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  inferior  to 
a  fine  harpsichord,  but  it  possessed  the  elements  of 
expansion,  as  now  exhibited  in  a  modern  grand 
trichord  pianoforte  of  more  than  seven  octaves 
compass,  with  every  gradation  of  sound,  from 
pianissimo  to  a  splendid  fortissimo,  and  the  most 
sensitive  and  delicate  mechanism  between  the 
finger  and  the  hammer. 

pi  an    6  graph,  *.    [Eng. piano;  -graph.] 
Music:  A  machine  which  on  being  attached  to  a 
pianoforte,  inscribes  on  prepared  paper  or  parch- 
ment what  is  played. 

pl-ar  hse  -ml-a.  «.    [Gr.pfar=fat,  and  Auima= 
blood.] 
Pathol. :  Fatty  blood. 

PI   ar  1st .  s.    [ For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  History  ( pi.) :  The  regular  clerks  of  the 
Scuole  Pie  (religious  schools),  founded  at  Rome  by 
St.  Joseph  Calasanctius,  toward  the  end  of  tin-  six- 
teenth century,  for  the  work  of  secondary  education. 
They  were  sanctioned  by  Paul  V.,  in  1617,  as  a  con- 
gregation with  simple  vows,  and  became  a  religious 
order  in  1621,  under  Gregory  XV. 

"  The  Piariat*  appear  to  have  never  entered  France  or 
Great  Britain,  or  any  country  outnide  the  limits  of  Eu- 
rope."— Addtt  <t  Arnold:  (Mlh.  Diet.,  p.  061. 

pi  as  sa  ba,  pi  as  sa  va,  pi  ac  a  ba,  subsi. 
[Port,  piafafca.]  A  stout  woody  fiber  obtained 
from  the  stalk  of  Attalea  funifera,  a  native  of 
Hahia.  Ac. 

71  Para  piassaba:  A  finer  fiber,  obtained  from 
the  stem  of  Leopoldinia  piassaba. 

pi  aa   ter,  pi  as   tre  (tre  as  tin,  t.    [French 

giastre.  from  Ital.  piosfra=a  platv  or  leaf  of  metal ; 
p.  piastra.  The  word  is  a  variant  of  plaster  iq.v.).] 

.VKHII'X.  :  A  coin  of  various  values.  The  gold  pias- 
ter of  Turkey=4.4c. ;  the  silver  piaster=4.3.rtc. ;  the 
Egyptian  piaster  =  4.9c. ;  the  Spanish  piaster  is 
synonymous  with  our  dollar.  The  old  Italian  pias- 
ter was  equivalent  to  about  89c. 

*pi  a  tion,  x.  [Lai. piaf io,  from  piatus,  pa.  par. 
of  p/o= to  expiate  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  making  atone- 
ment ;  expiation. 

pi  au  -lite  (an  as  ow  ,  x.  [After  Piauz(e)  Car- 
niola,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  substance  resembling  asphalt; 
texture,  slaty;  color,  brownish-black  ;  streak,  light 
to  amber-brown.  Characterized  by  its  high  melting 
point,  315°.  Occurs  in  a  bed  of  lignite.  Dana 
makes  it  u  sub-species  of  his  Asphaltum. 

pi  az  za,  ••<•  [Ital.  =  a  market-place,  the  broad- 
way  in  a  town,  from  Lat.  piotea»>l  broadway,  an 
open  space,  from  Or.  p(«[fi'a=a  hroadway,  prop, 
fern.  sing,  of  platus=  flat,  wide,  rinzzn  and  place 
are  thus  doublets.]  A  square  o|>en  space  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  or  colonnades ;  popularly,  but 
improperly,  applied  to  a  broadway  under  cover,  or 
an  arcnded  or  colonnaded  walk,  and  even  to  a 
verandah. 

"  He  stepped  from  the  low  pfazza  into  the  darkness." — 
Century  Slaaazine,  Jane,  1883,  p.  186. 

*pl  az  zl  an,  a.  [Eng.  piazz(a),'  -ian.]  Per- 
taining to  a  piazza  or  arcade. 

"Mnlciber's  columns  gleam  in  fnr/>m::/<m  line." 

Keats:  Lamia. 
Plb  -corn,  s.    [Wei.,  lit.  pipe-fcorn.] 

Music:  A  wind  instrument  or  pipe  with  a  horn  at 
each  end.  ( Welsh.) 

pi    brfich   (ch  guttural).*.    [Gael,  p/ofcairencfcd 

tli'-  art  of  playing  on  the  bagpipe,  piping,  a  tune 
on  the  bagpipe:  pio6air=a  piper;  pio6=a  pipe,  a 
bagpipe.]  • 

\luxii-:  A  series  of  variations,  or  a  sort  of  fan- 
tasia, played  on  a  bagpipe,  descriptive  of  some 
scene  or  of  a  poetical  thought.  The  pibroch  is  the 
most  characteristic  form  of  national  music,  and 
can  only  IN-  learned  by  personal  instruction,  as  the 
scale  of  the  bagpipe  contains  sounds  unrepresented 
by  any  notation. 

•  I'ibriK-li  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  the 
bagpipe  itself,  (llyron:  Lachin-f-Gair, 


pic,  s.    [Turk.]    A  Turkish  cloth  measure  vary- 
ing from  18  to  28  inches. 

pi  -ca,  «.    [Lat.  pica=a  magpie.]    [PiE,  «.] 

•1.  An    alphabetical    catalogue    of    things   and 
names  in  rolls  and  records. 

2.  AVr/.'x. :  Th.-  -amr  .,<•  PIE  (2),  «.,  II.  1. 

3.  Medicine:  A  vitiat<'dappetit«, which can-es  the 
jM-rson  affected  to  crave  for  things  unfit  for  food, 
as  coal  chalk,  Ac.    [PiguB  (1),  «.,  2.] 


lance,  with  which  ne  pricks  the  bull,  so  as  to  mad- 
den and  excite  him  for  the  combat,  but  without 
disabling  or  injuring  him. 

pic  a  mar,  x.  [Latin  pix,  genlt.  pic(i»)=pitch, 
and  amarus= bitter.] 

I'll, 'in. :  An  oily  body,  one  of  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  wood-tar;  specific  gravity,  1*10.  It  is 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  has  a  burning  taste,  and 
boils  at  270*.  With  alkalies  it  forms  crystallizablo 
compounds. 

pIc'-t-nln-nJF,  a.    [PICKANINNY.] 

pic    ard,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  History  (pi.):  A  sect  of  Adamites  (q.  v.), 
founded  by  Picard,  a  native  at  Flanders.  They 
were  exterminated  by  Zisca,  the  Hussite  leader. 

•pic  a  resque  (que  as  TL),  'adj.  [Fr.,  from  Sp. 
pi'caron  =  a  picaroon  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to,  or 
treating  of,  rogues  or  robbers ;  specif.,  applied  to 
books  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  rogues  or  advent- 
urers, such  as  Oil  Bias. 

pI-car'-I-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pic(tw)  (q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -arice.] 

Orm'ffc. .-  Picarian  Birds;  an  order  of  Cnrinatae, 
including  the  Scansores  and  Fissirostres  of  older 
authors.  They  vary  much  in  outward  form,  but 
nearly  all  possess  one  common  osteological  charac- 
ter— a  double  notch  in  the  hinder  margin  of  the. 
sternum.  Some  authors  divide  the  order  into 
Zygodactylie  and  Fissirostrns,  calling  the  former 
Sransorial,  and  the  latter  Fissirostral,  or  Gresso- 
rial, Picanee,  and  including  the  Parrots,  now  often. 
treated  as  a  separate  group,  under  Zygodactylee. 

[PSITTACI.] 

pi  car  I  an,  a.  &s.  ( Mod.  Lat.  picari (<E)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  sutf.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Belonging  to  the  order  Picarite- 
(q.v.). 

B.  Atsubst.:  Any  individual  of  the  order  Picarue. 
plcarian- birds,  s.pl.    [ PICABI.S.] 

pic  a  roon  ,  «.    [Sp.  picaron,  pt'caro.] 

1.  A  rogue,  a  cheat,  a  sharper,  an  adventurer ;  one> 
who  lives  by  his  wits. 

2.  A  robber;  espec.  a  pirate,  a  corsair. 
"Corsica  and  Majorca  in  all  wars  have  been  the  neat* 

of  p/curoona." — Temple:  Miffftlanfes. 

plcayQne  ,  subtt.  [From  the  language  of  the 
Caribs.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  Spanish  half  real  in  Florida, 
Louisiana,  &c, 

2.  A  small  American  coin  of  the  value  of  6}  cents. 

plc-vyln  -Ish,  adj.  [EnglishpiVfii/nti(i-  ,  -ith.\ 
Petty,  paltry,  small,  mean. 

•pic  -ca -Oil,  *plc-c»  dll-lf.  'pic  kardll. 
*pic-ca-dell,  *pic-ca  dill,  'pick  a  del,  *pic- 
ka-dll,  *  pick  a  dill,  «.  [  Fr.  piccadille,  picadille. 
from  Spanish  picodo  (pa.  par.  ofpicar=to  prick,  to 

Eierce),  with  dimin.  suff.  -illo ;  pi ca  =  a  pike,  a 
ince.l 

1.  A  nigh  collar,  or  a  kind  of  ruff,  formerly  worn, 
the  precise  character  of  which  is  not  exactly 
known.  According  to  Mount,  it  was  "the  round 
hem  or  the  several  divisions  set  together  about  the 
skirt  of  a  garment  or  other  thing,  also  a  kind  of 
stiff  collar,  made  in  fashion  of  a  band." 

"With  great  cut-work  bands  and  pIccattilHes."—  MV/- 
9011:  Life  of  James  I. 

r  The  street  in  London  known  as  Piccailillii  is 
said  to  take  its  name  from  an  ordinary  go-calli-d 
near  St.  James,  built  by  one  Higgins.  a  tailor,  who 
made  most  of  his  money  by  piccadillies.    (til. 
GUuuographia  (1681),  p.  495.) 

*2.  The  name  of  a  game. 

"To  lose  it  at  plocatHtly." — Flecknoe's  Epigrams. 

*plc   cage,  'pick  -age  (age  asigi, «.  i  LOW  Lat. 

I'i'-r't't/itrn,  from  Fr.  /m/u«  r  -to  pick.]  JPlCK,  r.J 
Money  paid  at  fairs  for  breaking  ground  for  booths. 
(De  Foe:  Tour  thro'  Great  Britain,  iii.  188.) 

pic  ca  111 '-II,  «•  [Native  name.]  An  imitation 
Indian  pickle  of  various  vegetables  with  pu 

spici'-. 

pic    C6,».     (See  the  compound.] 


picco-pipe 

picco-pipe,  s. 

Music:  A  small  pipe,  having  two  ventages  above 
and  one  below.  It  is  blown  by  means  of  a  mouth- 
piece likoa^Ote  <K)ecorwhistle;and  in  playing, the 
little  tinker  is  used  for  varying  the  piteh  by  being 
Inserted  in  the  end.  The  player,  Picco,  after  whom 
it  was  named,  prcxluced  a  compass  of  throe  octaves 
from  this  primitive  instrument. 

PIC  -C6-16,  8.      |  Ital.      -mail.  | 

Music : 

1.  A  small  flute,  having  the  same  compass  as  the 
ordinary  orchestral  flute,  but  its  sounds  are  one 
octave  higher  than  the  notes  as  they  are  written. 
Called  also  an  octave-flute. 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  two  feet  length,  the  pipes  are 
of  wood,  the  tone  bright  and  piercing. 

3.  A  small  upright  piano,  about  three  feet  and 
a  half  high.     Used  for  certain  brilliant  effects. 

pice,  K.  [Hind,  paua.]  A  small  East  Indian  coin, 
value  about  id.  sterling.  It  ia  the  fourth  part  of 
an  anna. 

picea, .«.    |  Lat .    t  he  Norway  Spruce.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-Bonus  of  Abies,  sometimes  made  a 

§enusof  Couiferw.  The  cones  are  erect  and  cylin- 
rical.  with  thin  scales.  Abies  picea,  or  Picea 
pectinata,  is  the  Silver-fir;  the  twigs  and  leaves  of 
P.  webbiana  are  used  for  fodder  in  thePunjaub. 

pic  eous  (c  as  shi,  a.  [Lat.  pier  its,  from  pix 
(genit.  pic»8)=piteh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  piteh; 
resembling  pitch. 

pl9h-I  9!  -a-g6,  «.    [Sp.  American.] 

Z<*01.:  Chlamydophorus  truncatus,  an  edentate 
animal  about  six  inches  long,  the  whole  body  covered 
with  iiair  and  protected  by  a  shell,  loose  except  at 
the  point  of  attachment,  which  is  in  the  back,  near 
the  spine.  Found  in  Bolivia. 

pl9h -1?,  ».    [Sp.  American.) 

Zo&l.:  An  armadillo.  Dasypu*  minutus.  Found 
in  sandy  dunes  and  other  dry  places  on  the  coast 
of  Chili. 

plch  6-line,  ».  [Fr.  Named  from  an  Italian, 
Picholini,  who  first  discovered  the  art  of  pickling 
olives.]  A  kind  of  olive,  the  finest  of  the  prepared 
fruits. 

pl9h  -u-rle,  adj.  [English,  4c.,  ptcfcur(im) ;  -tc.] 
Derived  from  pichurim  beans. 

pichuric-acid,  «.    [LAURIC-ACID.] 

pl9li  u  rim,  s.  [Native  South  American  name.] 
(See  compounds.) 

piclmrim-bean, s. 

Bot.  eft  Conini.  (p!.) :  The  cotyledons  of  Nectandra 

Suchuri/,  one  of  the  Lauraceee.     They    have    the 
avor  of  nutmegs  of  inferior  quality. 

plchurlm-camphor, .--. 

Chem.:  According  to  Bonastre,  pichurim  oil  is 
resolved  by  cold  alcohol  into  a  strong-smelling 
elwopteue  and  a  nearly  inodorous  camphor,  which 
separates  in  white-shining  micaceous  laminae. 
(Watts.) 

plchurlm-oil, «. 

Chem.:  A  yellowish-green  oil,  having  the  odor  of 
sassafras,  obtained  by  the  distillation  with  water 
of  pichurim  beans.  It  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  in  other.  By  repeated  fractional  distillation  it 
may  bo  resolved  into  a  number  of  oils  having  boil- 
ing points  varying  from  150°  to  260°. 

pl9h-u-r6-st8-ar'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pichur(im);  o 
conni'ct.,  and  stearic.]  Containing  pichuric  and 
Btoaric  acids. 

pichurostearlc-acid,  «.   [LAOEIC-ACID.] 

pi  9!  dse,  «. /''.  [Lat.  pic(uo);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Woodpeckers;  a  family  of  Zygodactyle 
Picarian  birds,  with,  according  to  Wallace,  thirty 
Ki'in-ra  and  320  species,  almost  universally  distrib- 
utnl,  boin«  only  absent  from  the  Australian  region 
beyond  Celebes  and  Flores.  Bill  more  or  less 
straight;  toes  in  pairs.  They  aro  insectivorous ; 
thr  tongue  is  extensile,  barbed  at  the  point,  and 
covered  with  a  viscid  solution  to  assist  them  in 
catching  their  prey.  Tail-feathers  hard  and  stiff, 
terminating  in  points,  enabling  the  bird  to  run  up 
the  trunks  of  trees  with  facility. 

pick  (l)  'picke,  •pik-eff,  •plk-ken,  *pyk-en, 


to  nibble;  Wei.  pioo=to  pick,  to  peck,  to  choose; 
Corn.  piga=to  pick,  to  sting,  all  ultimately  from 
the  subst.  which  appears  in  Eng.  as  peak  and  ptfce 
(q.  v.).  Peck  (v.)  andpi7cA(2)  (v.)  are  doublets  of 
pick;  Fr. piquer;  Sp.  &  Port,  picar;  Ital.  picare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  or  pick  at  with  something  pointed ; 
to  act  uixrn  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  peck  at, 
ns  a  bird  with  its  beak. 
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2.  To   open,   originally   by   moans  of  a  pointed 
instrument. 

"  Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  andpirfa  them  all  at  la*t." 
Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adtinis,  676. 

3.  To  clean  by  removing  that  which  adheres  with 
the  teeth,  fingers,  claws,  or  any  instrument. 

"  He  picks  clean  teeth,  and,  busy  as  he  seema 
With  an  old  taveru  uuill,  Is  hungry  yet." 

Cowper:  Tcuk,  li.  627. 
•4.  To  fix. 

5.  To  pluck,  to  gather,  as  flowers,  fruit,  Ac. 

"All  the  little  green  berries  may  be  picked  from  the 
fruit  trilM."— Soribner's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  856. 

6.  To  choose;  to  select  from  a  number  or  quan- 
tity :to  cull. 

7.  To   gather   from    various  sources ;   to  collect 
together;  to  get  hold  of  or  acquire  here  and  there 
(generally  with  up):  as,  topic*  up  information. 

8.  To  select;  to  take  with  care. 

"Picking  their  way  along  the  muddy  road."— Burroughs: 
Prpacton,  p.  47. 

9.  To  take  in  theft ;  to  steal  the  contents  of;  as, 
to  pick  a  pocket. 

10.  To  play ;  as  a  banjo  or  guitar. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels ;  to  nibble,  to  peck. 
"  Why  stand'st  thou  picking  t  is  thy  palate  sore?  " 

Dnrdm. 

2.  To  do  anything  nicely,  slowly,  or  leisurely,  or 
by  attending  to  small  things. 

3.  To  choose,  to  make  a  choice,  to  select ;  as,  Yon 
can  pick  and  choose,  as  you  like. 

4.  To  pilfer ;  to  steal. 

"To  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing.'* — 
Church  Catechism. 

*[  1.  To  pick  acquaintance:  To  make  acquaint- 
ance ;  to  make  friends. 

2.  To  pick  a  quarrel:  To  quarrel  intentionally 
with  a  person  ;  to  find  occasion  for  quarreling. 
"  Some  peevish  quarret  straight  he  strives  to  pick." 
Dru<ten:  Ptrxlua,  sat.  iii. 

*3.  To  pick  a  thank,  to  pickthiinks:  To  act  ser- 
vilely, or  with  mean  and  servile  obsequiousness, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  favor. 

"By  slavish  fawning  or  by  picking  thmik*." 

Wither:  Britain'*  Remembrancer. 

4.  To  pick  a  bone  with  one :  [  BONE,  ».,  A .  3  (2).) 

5.  To  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat :  [COAT  (1), ».,  IT.] 

6.  To  pick  oakum:  To  make  oakum  by  unpicking 
or  untwisting  old  ropes. 

7.  To  pick  in: 

Paint. :  To  correct  any  nnevenncss  in  a  picture  by 
using  a  small  pencil. 

8.  To  pick  off  : 

(1)  To  separate  by  the  fingers  or  R  sharp  instru- 
ment: to  detach  by  a  sharp,  sudden  movement. 

(2)  To  aim  at  and   kill    or   wound;    as,  Sharp- 
shooters ptVJb  off  an  enemy. 

•9.  To  pick  one's  teeth:  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to 
drub. 

"  I'  faith,  Barber,  I  wyll  pick  ymir  teeth  straight." 
Whetstone:  Promos  tind  Cassandra,  v.  5. 

10.  To  pick  up  one's  crumbs:  To  recover  health ; 
to  improve  in  health. 

"  I  have  passed  the  brant  of  it,  and  am  recovering,  and 
picking  up  my  crumbs  apace." — Hoioell:  Letters,  p.  66. 

11.  To  pick  out: 

(1)  To  draw  out  with  anything  pointed ;  to  peck 
out. 

"The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens  of  the 
valley  shall  pick  out." — Proverbs  xu.  17. 

(2)  To  select  from  a  number  or  quantity. 

(3)  To  make  or  variegate,  as  a  dark  background, 
with  figures  or  lines  of  a  bright  color. 

12.  To  pick  to  pieces:  To  find  fault  with. 

13.  To  pick  up  : 
1)  Transitive: 

a)  To  tako  up  with  the  fingers  or  otherwise. 
6)  To  take  or  gather  here  and  there, 
c)  To  obtain  by  repeated  efforts ;  as,  to  pick  up 
a  living, 
(d)  To  put  in  order;  as,  to  pick  np  a  room. 

!2)  Intransitive: 
a)  To  recover  one's  health  ;  to  improve  in  health. 
6)  To  get  one's  things  ready  for  a  journey. 
"  As  the  rain  had  abated  I  picked  up  and  continued  my 
journey."— Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  42. 

pick-me-up,  subst.  Anything  taken  to  restore 
tin1  tone  of  the  system  after  excessive  drinking. 
(Colloq.) 

•pick  (2),  *pycke, 'picche,  r.  t.  [The  older  form 
of  pitch,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  throw  ;  to  pitch. 

"As  high  as  I  could  pick  my  lance." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  I.  1. 

pick  (1), «.   [Fr.  pic=a  pickax  (q.  v.).]  [PIKE,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  tool  with  a  bent  iron  head,  which  has  a  point 
at  each  end  and  an  eye  in  the  middle,  through 


picked 


which  the  handle  is  inserted  perpendicularly.  It  is 
the  tool  of  the  quarrymau,  road-maker,  and  exca- 
vator. 

'..  A  toothpick,  or  perhaps  a  fork. 
"Undone,  without  redemption,  he  eats  with  picks." 
Seaum.  f  Flet.:  Mons.  Thtnua*,  i  2. 

*3.  A  pike,  a  spike ;  the  sharp  point  fixed  in  the 
center  of  a  buckler. 

"Take  down  my  buckler 

And  sweep  the  cobwebs  off.  and  grind  the  pfck  un't  " 
Beaunt.  &  Flet. :  Cupid's  Revenge,  iv.  1. 

*4.  A  diamond  at  cards ;  according  to  others,  a. 
spade. 
*5.  A  pip  on  a  card.    [Pip,  3,  «.] 

"  Those  picks  or  diamonds  in  this  card." 

Herrick:  Hespertdes,  p.  It7. 

6.  Choice,  selection;  power  or  right  of  selection. 
"France  and  Russia  have  the  pick  ot  our  stable*." — 

Lutton:   What  mill  he  do  utith  ill  bk.  vi.,  oh.  vii. 

7.  That  which  would  be  picked  or  chosen  first; 
the  best. 

"He  was  considered  the  picket  the  two-year-olds." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cloth-making:  A  thread:   the  relative  quality 
of  cotton  cloth  is  denoted  by  the  number  of  picks  it 
has  to  the  inch. 

2.  Masonry:  A  sharp  hammer  used  in  dressing 
millstones. 

3.  Paint.:  That  which   is  picked  in,  either  by  a 
point  or  by  a  pointed  pencil. 

4.  Print. :  Foul  matter  and  hardened  ink  collect- 
ing on  type ;  also  little  drops  of  metal  on  stereotype- 
plates. 

5.  Weaving:  The  blow  which  drives  the  shuttle. 
The  rate  of  a  loom  is  estimated  at  so  many  pick-  a 
minute. 

IT  (1)  A  pick  of  land :  A  narrow  strip  of  land  run- 
ning into  a  corner. 

(2)  The  pick  of  the  basket :  The  very  best ;  the  pick  ; 
first  choice. 

"It  cannot  be  pretended  that  we  have  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  pick  of  the  basket." — Ltinttttn 
Daily  Telegraph. 

pick-hammer,  subst.  A  hammer  wiUi  a  pointed 
peen,  used  in  cobbling. 

pick-maw,  «.  The  black-headed  gull,  Larus  ridi- 
bundus.  (Scotch.) 

"The  very  pick-maws  and  solan-geese  outby  yonder." — 
Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxv. 

pick-up,  pick-up-dinner,  s.  A  dinner  made  up 
of  such  fragments  of  cold  meats  as  remain  from 
former  meals ;  a  make-up  dinner.  (Colloq.) 

pick-wick,  s.  A  pointed  instrument  for  picking 
up  the  wick  of  a  lamp. 

•pick  (2), «.    [A.  S.  pic.]    Pitch,  tar. 

pick  a  back,  *  pick  -a  pack,  *  pick -pack, 
•pick  back,  adv.  &  ».  [A  redupl.  of  pac*.] 

A.  As  adv.:  On  the  back  or  shoulders,  like  a  pnck. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  ride  on  the  back  or  shoulders, 
•pick  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [PICCAGE.] 

pick -a-nln-nf,  pic -ca-nln-ny',  ».  [Spanish 
pequeno  nifto=little  infant.]  A  negro  or  mulatto 
infant,  a  child. 

"The  plaguy  negroes  and  their  piccaninnies." 

Hood:  A  Black  Job. 

•pick  -a-p&ck,  adv.    [PICKABACK.] 
pick   ax,    pick   axe,    •plck-eys,    *plck-oys, 
•pick-ois,  «plk-oys,  «pykke-axe,  •pyk-eys,  «. 

[A  popular  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  jticois,  piquois,  pic- 
quois,  from  ptquer=to  prick,  pierce,  or  thrust  into, 
frc>mpic=a  pickax,  a  pick,  from  Bret.  pit=a  pick; 
Welsh  pig=a  point ;  Irish  A  Gael.  piocaid  =  u  pick- 
ax.]   [PEAK,  PICK,  PIKE.]     An  implement  resem- 
bling a  pick,  except  that  one  end  of  the  head  is 
broad  and  sharp,  so  as  to  cut. 
•pick  -back,  adv.  &  s.    [PICKABACK.] 
picked,  'piked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PICK,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pointed,  sharp,  sharpened  to  a  point. 

"  Let  the  stake  be  made  picked  at  the  top,  that  the  jay 
may  not  settle  on  it." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Selected,  chosen,  choice. 

"The  youth  was  attended  by  a  picked  body-guard."— 
.Vnmuliiy:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 
•3.  Smart,  spruce. 

"'Tis  such  &pickfd  fellow,  not  a  hair 
About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  stands  in  print." 

Chapman:  All  Fools,  v.  1. 

*4.  Affected,  nice,  particular,  dainty. 

"The  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peas- 
ant comes  so  near  the  heels  of  our  courtier,  he  calls  his 
kibe."— Shaketp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,     5011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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picklock 


picked  dog-fish, «. 

I'htiiij.  .iiunlhitis  vulffaris,  the  smallest  and 
most  abundant  of  the  North  Atlantic  sharks. 

•plcke  de  rant,  *picke  de-vaunt, «.  [English 
ptaMd,  mid  Kr.  devant=in  front.]  A  beard  cut  to 
a  sharp  point  in  the  middle  under  the  chin. 

"You  have  many  toyea  with  auch  Pickcdevauntt.  I  am 
•ore."— Tumino  of  a  Shrew,  p.  184. 

•pick  it  If,  adv.  [Eng.  picked;  -ly.]  Smartly, 
sprucely,  finely. 

"People  goodly  and  plckedly  arrayed." — Vive*:  Inntrttct. 
of  a  chi-iAtnin  Wmnan,  bk.  i.,  ch.  zvi. 

pick    <Sd  nSss,  «.    [Eng.  picked;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  pointed  or  sharp  at  tho  end ; 
pointeilin---. 

*'2.  Smartooss,  sprnceness,  fineness,  daintiness, 
foppishness. 

"Too  much  pickedne**  !•  not  manly." — Ben  Jon*on:  Dt»- 
Coverlet. 

•pick  eer  ,  «plck  ear,  'pi-queer,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ital. 
oieeort;  tr.meanr**to  plunder,  orig.= to  steal  cat- 
tle, from  Lat.  pecus  (geuit.  pecorw)=cattlo.J  [PlCA- 

KOON.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  plunder,  to  pillage. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pillago,  to  plunder,  to  maraud. 

2.  To  skirmish. 

"The  Scotch  horse  ptcqueertng  a  while  cloae  by." — 
Tullic:  Siege  nfnirlMe.  p.  6. 

•plck-eer  -8r,  subtt.  [Eng.  pickeer;  -er.]  A  ma- 
rauder, a  plunderer,  a  robber. 

Pick  -Zr,  «.    [Eng.  pick,  v. ;  -«r.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  picks  or  pecks;  a  pick, 
a  pickax. 

"  With  an  Iron  picker  clear  away  all  the  earth  out  of  the 
hllla."— Miller:  Gardener"*  Dictionary. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  picks,  culls,  or  gathers.    i  W  * 
(Frequently  in  composition,  as  hop-picfcer»,  a  cot-    *fa" 
ton-picfcer.) 

3.  One  who  picks  or  chooses. 

4.  One  who  picks  or  steals. 

"If  he  he  a  picker  orcnt-purae,  aa  there  be  very  many." 
rl  1,-tlugt:   Voyage*,  i.  241. 

5.  One  who  excites  or  "  picks  "  a  quarrel. 
II.  Technically: 

1 .  doth. :  A  machine  or  an  implement  for  burling 
cloth. 

2.  C'offon-maim/. :  A  cotton-cleaner. 

3.  Founding:  A  light  steel  rod,  with  a  very  sharp 
point,  used  for  picking  out  small,  light  patterns 

4.  Manege:  An  instrument  for  dislodging  a  stone 
from  tho  crease  between  the  frog  and  tho  solo  of  a 
horse's  foot,  or  between  tho  heel  of  the  shoe  and  the 
frog. 

!>.  Ordn. :  A  priming-wire  for  clearing  the  vent. 

6.  Print.:  A  person  whoso  duty  it  is  to  repair 
electro  and  stereo  plates. 

7.  Weaving:  The  upper  or  striking  portion  of  a 
picker-staff  which  comes  against   the  end  of  the 
shuttle  anil  impels  it  through  tho  shed  of  the  warp. 
Raw-hide  is  frequently  used. 

picker-motion,  ». 

HViu'ing:  The  system  or  parts  involved  in  impell- 
ing tho  shuttle  through  tho  shed.  [PicKEB,  II.  7.] 

picker-staff,  s. 

HViiriiif/ ;  Tin-  bar  which  oscillates  on  on  axis  at 
its  lower  end,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  imparts  motion 
to  the  shuttle. 


•5.  (P/.) :  Pulverized  oyster-shells,  used  for  mak- 
ing-walk-. 

6.  A  hard-burned  brick. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Cloth  ilnnuf. :  One  of  the  finishing  processes  of 


•pick  -tl-f,  ».    [Eng.  pick;  -ery.] 

1.  A  theft,  •  thieving,  the  stealing  of  trifles. 

1  It  is  possible  pickery  here  may  be  for  oickery= 
bickerings. 

2.  A  place  where  cotton  is  picked. 

pick    et, 'piquet,  ».  [Fr.  piquet,  dimin.  of  pic=a    cloth',    i't  is  subjected  to  a  strong  iTgYitTand^'aU 
pickax;  8p.  piquete;  Ital. picchetto.]  blemishes  removed  from  its  surface  by   tweezers. 

I    Ordinary  Language  •  Spots  which  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  dye  are 

touched  with  dye  by  a  camel's-hair  brush. 

2.  Fiber:  A  process  in  which  deviled  wool  is  ex- 
amined for  foreign  matters  and  impurities. 

3.  M'tnU.:  Rough  sorting  of  ore. 


1.  A  stake  to  which  a  horse  is  tethered. 

2.  A    narrow    board     pointed,    used     in    making 
fences ;  a  pale  of  a  fence. 


"The   mosay  boards  and  picket*  have  long  nince  lent         nlcklnir  nflff   « 
their  eiMenre  to  nourinh  the  growth  of  weeda/'— Harper' I         pn-Klllg-ueg,  ». 


Monthly,  May,  1882,  p.  869. 

3.  Two  or  more  men,  belonging  to  a  trades-union, 
set  to  watch,  intimidate,  or  annoy  the  men  working 
in  a  shop  not  belonging  to  tho  union. 

"The  atrikera  have  posted  picket*  at  all  station!."— Lon- 
don Evening  Standard. 

•4.  A  game  at  cards.    [Pl<iUET.] 
•5.  A  form  of  punishment  consisting  in  making 
the  offender  stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake. 
II.  Technically:  .    , 

1.  Fortification: 

(1)  A  stake  with  a  sharpened  end,  used  in  laying 
off  ground  for  fortifications. 

(2)  A  stake  sharpened  at  both  ends;  one  driven 
into  the  ground  and  tho  other  acting  as  an  obsracle 
to  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  A  guard  posted  in  front  of  an  army  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  tho  enemy;  an  outlying- 
picket. 

(2)  A  body  or  detachment  of  troops  kept  fully 
equipped  and  ready  in  camp  for  immediate  service 
in  case  of  alarm  or  of  tho  appearance  of  an  enemy  ; 
an  inlying-picket. 

(3)  A  g*ard  or  detachment  of  men  sent  out  to 
bring  in  men  who  have  exceeded  their  leave. 

3.  Surveying : 

1    \  staff  used  with  a  surveying  chain  by  tho 
and  follower,  being  passed  through  tho  end 
rings. 

(2)  A  marking  stake  to  indicate  positions  or  sta- 
tions. 

picket-Clamp,  *.  A  device  to  hold  pales  while 
being  dressed  to  shape. 

Picket-fence,  s.  A  fonco  made  of  pickets  or 
pales. 

Picket-guard,  ».  A  guard  or  detachment  of  men 
always  in  readiness  in  case  of  alarm. 

picket-pin, «. 

Manage:  An  iron  pin  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
used  for  picketing  horses. 

9  for  dressing  the 


plCk-St,  r.  t.    [PICKET,  «.] 

1.  To  fortify  or  protect  with  pickets  or  pointed 
stakes. 

"Theold  picketed  and  baatloned  forte  are   diaappear- 
Ing."— London  Evening  Standard. 

2.  To  inclose  or  fence   in  with    narrow-pointed 
boards  or  pales. 

3.  To  fasten  or  tether  to  a  picket  or  stake. 

4.  To  post   or  set  a  watch  on,  as  on  workmen. 
[PICKET,*.,  1. 3.] 

"They  picketed  the  men  coming  to  and  going  from  Mr. 
R.'aehopa." — London  Dally  Telegraph. 

•5.  To  torture  by  compelling  to  stand  with  one 
foot  on  a  pointed  stako. 
•plckgte,  «.    [PICOTEE.] 

•pick    fiult,  *plcke  fault,  «.    {Eng.  picfc,  and 
Pick  -ir-Bl.  «.    [Formed  from  pike,  with  double   fault.]    One  who  is  ready  to  find  fault ;  a  censori- 
dimin.  snff.  -er,  -el,  ncockerel,  from  cocfc.l    A  small    ous  person. 

yoiingpike.    Tho  term  is  applied  to  several       pick  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  It  t.    [PiCK,  v.] 
of  ftsfios  belonging  to  tho  Piko  family.  A    As  pr_  par  .  (See  tue  Tefb  } 


pike,  a  y 
species 

"'IJet  IB,  '  quod  he,  'a  pike  then  ^pickerel.'" 

Chaucer:  c.  T.,  »,2>». 

pickerel-weed,  «. 

lt"i. :    Tho  genus  Pontederia  (q.  v.). 

"The  lace  or  pike  la  the  tyrantof  the  freah  water*;  they 
•re  bred.  Home  by  generation,  and  aome  not;  aa  of  a  weed 
called  plekerel-teccd,  unleaa  Geaner  be  mistaken."—  H'af- 
f mi .  A  nglrr. 

pick  -8r-Idge,  ».  [Prob.  from  piVfc  and  ridge.] 
A  tumor  on  tho  back  of  cattle,  n  wornil. 

pick   er  Ing  He,  <.    [After  Mr.  John  Pickering; 

stiff.  -Hi-  (Miii.).j 

M >» . :  A  mineral  found  in  masses  of  long  fibers  or 
acicular  crystallisations.  M.moclinic.  Hardness, 
1;  luster,  silky;  color,  white;  taste,  bitter  to 
ii-tringent.  Ooopodttka :  Sulphuric  acid,  :tT-:i; 
alumina,  I2'<>:  magnesia,  4'6;  water,  48'1=10(),— 
formula,  MuOSO,  •  Alj,O3;3SOrf22HO.  Found  near 
1'juinne,  I'ITII. 

•pic  kSr  odn  ,  ».   [PICAROON.] 

fate.     fit.     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk, 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pecking. 

2.  Choosing,  selecting,  gathering. 

*3.  Sought    out   with    much    care ;    far-fetched. 
(Shake»i>.:  11,-Hnj  IV.,  Pt.ll.,  iv.  1.) 
•4.  Nice,  leisurely. 

"  He  waa  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell." 

Dryden:  Ab»alom  and  Achttophel,  II.  418. 

0.  As  suuttantii'r : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  pecking  or  breaking  with  a  pick  or 
other  -harp  instrument, 

2.  The  act  of  clioo-ing,  selecting,  gathering,  ice. 


W'eot-i'np:  The  piece  which  strikes  the  shuttle  and 
drives  it  through  the  shed. 

picking-stick,  «. 

Wearing:  The  picker-staff  for  driving  the  shuttle 
of  a  power-loom. 


pic  -kle  (l),  •plk-ll,  *pyk  yl,  «. 
pickle,  brine ;  Low  Gcr.  pekel.] 


[Dut.  pekel= 


:<.  That  which  is  picked  up  or  gleaned,    (fjsed  in    ,,:'v7?'"!  S3. 

both  sen-,.-  ..f  tin-  b.-t  or  ,,ick  of  anything,  and    P'cked  without  tin- k.-s . 
the  refuse  of  anything.)  "We  have  found  upon  h 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  solution  of  salt  and  water  in  which  fish, 
flesh,  vegetables,  ic.,  are  preserved ;  brine. 

"  Home  flab  are  gutted,  aplit,  and  kept  In  pickle." — 
Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

(2)  Vinegar,  sometimes  impregnated  with  spices, 
in    which  vegetables,    flsh,  oysters,  Ac.,  are  pre- 
served. 

(3)  Vegetable  or  other  substances  preserved   in 
pickle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  position  of  difficulty  or  disorder;  a  disagree- 
able or  embarassing  position  ;  a  plight,  a  fix. 

"How  rani'-t  thou  in  thimplcklet " 

Khaketp. .  Temper!,  v.  L 

(2)  A  troublesome  child. 
II.  Founding: 

1.  A  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the 
sand  and  impurities  from  the  surface. 

2.  The  pickle  for  brass  castings  previous  to  lac- 
quering is  dilute  nitric  acid. 

r.  To  have  a  rod  in  pickle  for  any  one:   To  have  a 
beating  or  scolding  in  reserve  for  one. 
pickle-herring,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  pickled  herring. 

"A  plague  o'  theee  pickle-herring*" 

Shaketp.:  Twelfth  Xlght.  I.  o. 

2.  Fig.:\  morry-amlrew,  a  buffoon,  a  zany. 
"The  pickle-herring   found  the  way  to  ahake  him." — 

Addt*on:  S^isctator. 

pic  -kle  (2).  *.    [A  dimin.  of  pick:  as  much  as  a 
bird  would  pick  up  at  once.]    A  small  quantity  of 
anything;  a  grain. 
Plc-kle(3),«.    [PiCLE.] 
pic  -kle  (l),  v.  t.  &  i.    [PICKLE  (I),*.] 

A.  Traniitive: 

1.  To  preserve  in  pickle  or  brine;  to  treat  with 
picklo;  to  soak  in  brine. 

"They  vse  to  pickle  them  with  vinegar  and  oalt." — Hack- 
luyt:  Voyage*,  Ii.  110. 

•2.  Toimbno  thoroughly  with  any  quality. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  chemicals  in  tho 
process  of  manufacture.    [PlCKLE  (1),  >.,  II.] 

4.  To  give  an  antique  appearance  to;  to  prepare 
and  make  up  an  imitation  and  sell  it  as  genuine. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  preserve  vegetable  or  other  sub- 
stances by  pickling. 

*i  To  pickle  in  one's  ain  pock-neuk :  To  supply  one'a 
self  from  one's  own  moans.  (Scotch.) 

"  Pickle  In  your aln  pock-neuk." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxlil. 

•PIC  -kle  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  pick,  v.,  frequent, 
snff.  -le.} 

A.  T ni us. :  To  pick  frequently. 

"  Hia  teeth  he  pickle*."—  9ylve*trr. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  eat  mincingly  or  squeamishly, 
pic   kled  (le  as  el),  pa.  par  A  a.    [ PICKLE,  t.] 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Preserved  in  ijjcklo  or  brine. 

*2.  Fig.:  Thoroughly  imbued  with  bad  qualities; 
roguish. 

"A  pickled  dog— lahall  never  forget  him."— FaroaAar- 
K'cruitiitij  <>ffl<-cr,  v. 

pick    16ck,  *plck    I8cke,  ».    [Eng.  pick,  v.,  and 
loci;.] 
1.  An  instrument  by  which  a  lock  is  opened  or 


. 

4.  Per.inisit.-s.  I  (Ji-nerally  used  of  something  not 
too  honestly  obtained.) 

"Lawyer  Jermyn  had  hi*  Dirking  out  of  the  estate." — 
Ueurge  fliot.  Felix  Halt.  (Introd. ) 


htm,  air,  a  atrange  ptekltick."— 
Shuke*p.:  Measure  for  Mca*ure,-\i\.  2. 

2.  A  person  who  picks  or  opens  locks;  a  thief. 

"He waa  nptcklocke,  and  a  falee  varlet."—  Wilton:  Arte, 
of  Rhelorlgue,  to].  141. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    lire,    air, 
who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     oe  -  e; 


marine; 


g«,    P*t, 
qu  =  kw. 


picknick 


*3.  Any  means  of  obtaining  admission  or  en- 
trance. 

"An  office  key,  a  picklock  to  n  place." 

''"trfifr:  Kj-fnntttiUitiitn,  379. 

•pick  -nick,  *.    [PICNIC.] 

•pick  ois,  'pick  oys, s.   [PICKAX.] 

*plck    p8n  nf ,  ».    [English  pick,  and  penny.]    A 

miser,  a  SK inttint ,  a  sharper. 

"Sending  out  and  dispersing  these  birds  of  his  to  be 
hit*  hungry  pickpenntes  throughout  .  .  .  the  empire." 
— //.  Hart:  Munleru  of  Iniquity,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  U.,  g8. 

pick  p8c  kSt, «.  [Eng.  pick,  andpocket.]  One 
who  picks  pockets;  one  wlio  steals  from  the  pockets 
of  others. 

pick  -p6c  ket  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  pickpocket;  -ism.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  picking  i  K  >r  kct  ~. 

"  Subject  to  the  charge  of  pickpucketism."— K,  A.  Foe: 
M<i ,- fin'<li«,  clxxxvlii. 

•pick  purse,  pycke  puree, «. i a.  [Eug.picJk. 
And  purse.  J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lumj. :  One  who  steals  the  purse,  or  from 
tho  purse,  of  another. 

"At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt. 
I.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  Capsella  bursa-pastoris, 

B.  Ag  adj. :  Mercenary,  fraudulent. 

*plck  quar  rel,  *pycke-quar  rel,  ».  [English 
pick,  and  quarrel.]  One  ready  to  pick  quarrels ;  a 
quarrelsome  person. 

pick   thank,  a. &  a.    [Eug.picfc,  and  lh<mk.\ 

A.  A»  imM.:  An  officious  person  who  does  what 
In-  is  not  asked  to  do  for  the  sake  of  currying  favor; 
a  flatterer,  a  toady. 

"  Smiling  ptckthank*,  and  base  newsmongers." 

Sliaketp..   Henry  11'.,  Pt.  I.,  111.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Flattering,  toadying,  officious,  cring- 
ing. 

"  Base  plektkank  flattery."—  Daniel:  Clrit  Wart,  ii. 

pick    tooth,  s.    [Eng.  pick,  and  tooth.] 

•1.  Onl.  Lang.:  An  instrument  for  picking  or 
•touting  the  teeth ;  a  toothpick. 

"  He  gave  him  his  case  of  picktetlh."— Bp.  of  St.  Afapfl, 
in  t\»ir  Centuries  of  English  Letters,  p.  146. 

2.  Hot. :  Ammi  vimiago. 

Pick  -wick,  ».  [From  the  chief  character  in 
Dickens'  Pickwick  Papers.]  A  small  cheap  cigar. 
(.Entj.  Slang.) 

Pick-wick  -I-an,  a.  &  ».    [PICKWICK.] 

A.  An  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, the  hero  of  the  Pickit'ick  Papers.  Used  espoc. 
in  the  phrase,  a  Pickwickian  sense,  that  is,  a  merely 
technical,  parliamentary,  or  constructive  sense. 

"  He  had  used  the  word  in  its  Pickwickian  sense."— 
Dtckrn*:  Pickwick,  ch.  i. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  member  of  the  Pickwick  Club. 
"That  honorable  Pickwickian   whose  voice  he  had  jast 

fceiird."— Dickent:  Pickwick   ch.  i. 

pic -le  (leas  el),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps 
a  form  of  pinijle  (a.  v.).]  A  small  piece  of  land 
inclosed  with  a  hedge ;  an  inclosure,  a  close.  Writ- 
ten alsopicJbte  and  pightel. 

pic  -nlc,  'pique  nique.  *plck  nick,  ».  &  a. 
(htym.  doubtful;  the  first  element  is prob.pi'r/t,  v.= 
to  eat,] 

A.  As  sitbtt.:    Originally    an    entertainment    to 
Tvhich    each    guest   contributed  his  share;  now  a 
pleasure  party  the  members  of  which  carry  with 
tin-in    provisions  on  an  excursion   into  the  coun- 
try. &c. 

"A  most  delightful  water  picnic."— London  Daily  Tel- 
egraph. 

B.  As  adj. :  Engaged  in  a  picnic ;  used  at  or  for  a 
picnic  ;  as.  a  picnic  party. 

picnic-biscuits,  s.  pi.  A  kind  of  small  sweet  bis- 
•cuit. 

pic -nlc,  r.  i.  [PICNIC,*.]  To  attend  or  go  to  a 
picnic  ;  to  have  a  picnic. 

pic  nlc  §r,  pick  nick  8r,  «•  [Eng.  picnic;  -er.] 
•One  who  goes  on  or  joins  in  a  picnic. 

"Astonish  the  other  pit-knickers  by  laughing  rather 
wildly."—  Loniton  Daity  Telegraph. 

pi    CO,  s.    [Sp.]    A  peak ;  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

pic  6  line,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
Lat.  /»i"ivu.s  =  made  of  pitch;  o/(euw)=oil,  and  suff. 
-ine  \ Chem.).] 

I'lu'in.:  CfBiN,  A  volatile  base,  isomeric  with 
aniline,  discovered  in  1846  by  Anderson  in  coal- 
naphtha  and  in  bone-oil,  and  readily  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  acrolein-ammonia.  It  is  a 
colorless,  mobile  liquid,  which  does  not  freeze  atO  , 
specific  gravity,  '961  at  I)  ,  is  inUcible  with  water, 
and  boils  at  135  .  The  salts  of  picoline  are  crystal- 
line, very  soluble,  and  readily  decomposed  by  fixed 
alkalies,  with  separation  of  the  base. 
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pic  -6t,  subst.  [Fr.]  A  little  loop  or  lob  nsed  to 
oiiiainent  neodle-made  laces  of  all  kinds,  and  often 
introduced  into  embroidery. 

pi  co  tab,  x.  [Hind.]  A  kind  of  sweep  used  in 
India  to  raise  waterfor  irrigation,  the  beam  having 
a  stepped  foot-way,  along  which  tin- operator  walks 
to  osculate  the  beam. 

pic  6  tee  ,  ».    [Fr.  picot(= pricked,  marked.] 
Bot. :   A  hardy  garden  variety  of  l>i'uithus  cary- 
ophylhis.    It  is  smaller  than  the  Carnation.    The 
margins  of  the  petals  are  serrated ;  the  colors  prin- 
cipally yellow  and  white  spotted. 

pic  -6-tlte,  ».    [After  Picot  de  Lapeyronse,  who 
first  described  it ;  suff.  -He  (Min.).] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Spinel  (q.v.),  containing  over  7 

Rer  cent,  of  sesquioxidoof  chromium.    Specific  grav- 
id 4'08 ;  color,  black  ;  luster,  brilliant.   Represented 
by  the  formula,  (MgOFeO)(Al2O5,Fe..Oi.Cr.,p:i).    Oc- 
curs in  minute  crystals  and  grains  disseminated  in 
Lherzolite  (q.  v.). 

pic  -quit  (qu  as  k), «.   [PiiiOET.] 

pi  era,  s.  I  Lat.  -  a  medicine  made  of  aloes ;  Gr. 
pO:/-tt  =  an  antidote,  from  pifcroj  =  sharp,  bitter, 
pungent.] 

Med. :  An  officinal  powder,  containing  four  parts 
of  aloes  and  one  of  canella.  Used  in  Europe  as  an 
electuary,  and  in  this  country  as  a  cathartic. 

pi  crze  na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  pikrainOr 
to  make  sharp,  or  bitter.] 

Bot,:  A  genus  of  Simarubaceoe,  tribe  Ailanthea*. 
Picrcena  excelfa  is  a  tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
with  unequally  pinnate  loaves,  common  in  Jamaica. 
It  furnishes  Jamaica  quassia  and  the  quassia  chips 
of  commerce.  [QUASSIA.] 

pi  cram  Ic,  ii.  [Eng.  picr(ic);  am(monia),  and 
suff.  -/v.  |  Derived  from  or  containing  picric  acid 
and  ammonia. 

plcramlc-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  CBHsNsO^CaHjfNHaMNO^O.  Dinitro- 
phenamic  acid.  Produced  by  passing  sulphydric 
gas  through  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  picric 
acid  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  decomposing 
the  ammonium-picramate  with  acetic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  beautiful  red  needles,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcnhol  and  other,  melts  at  165  , 
and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It 
unites  readily  with  buses,  forming  salts  whicii  are 
mostly  crystalline. 

pic  -ra-mlde,  s.    [Eng.  picr(ic),  and  amide.] 

Chemistra:  C'eHofNO^hNHj.  Trinitraniline.  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  picryl-chloride. 
It  forms  dark  green  or  violet  crystals,  which  melt 
at  188% 

pic  ram  mo  -nl  um,  subst.  [Eng.  picr(ic),  and 
ammonium.] 

Chem.:  CeHijN^^^'"  ^N3.  A  triammonium, 

the  iodide  of  whicii  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  on  picric  acid.  It  deliquesces  and 
becomes  resinous  on  exposure  to  light,  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  from  the  latter  solution  is 
precipitated  in  tho  resinous  state  by  ether.  Picram- 
monium  lias  not  yet  beeu  isolated. 

pi-cram -nl-a,  ».  [Gr.pifcro8=bitter,  and  rnam- 
nug=a  shrub.  I 

Botany:  A  large  genus  or  Ailantheee,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Tall  shrubs  with  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves  and  largo  racemes  of  rod  flowers.  The 
bark  of  P^icramnia  ciliata.  a  small  Brazilian  tree, 
is  sub-acrid,  and.  according  to  .Mart ins.  is  given  as 
a  substitute  forcascarilla.  An  infusion  of  P.  anti- 
dt>*ma  furnishes  the  majo  bitters  of  the  NVedt  In* 
dian  negroes. 

plc-r&m '-fl,t.    [Eng.  picr(ic),  and  amyl.] 

Chem.:  The  name  applied  by  Berzelins  to stilbene 
or  hydride  of  stilbyl.  (  Watts.) 

pic  ra-n&l  cime,  ».  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng.  an- 
alcime.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Analcime  (q.v.),  which  yielded 
Bechi  (as  a  mean  of  two  analyses)  upward  of  10  per 
cent,  of  magnesia.  Found  in  the  rocks  of  Monte 
Catini,  Tuscany. 

pic  ra  nls  -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  picric,  and  anisic.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  picric  and  anisic  acids. 

picranisic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Cahour's  name  for  picric  acid. 

pi  eras   ma,  s.    [Or.  p(fcra»mo»=bitterness.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Simarubacea?,  tribe  Ailanthes". 
Picrasma  quasxioides,  formerly  called  Nima  gw'i.-t- 
sioides,  a  large  scrambling  shrub  with  small  red 
drupes,  is  bitter  and  is  used  in  the  North  of  India 
as  a  febrifuge. 

pi    crate,  s.    [Eng.  picr(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  picric  acid. 

pic  rlc,  n.  [Eng.  picr(in);  -ic.]  Havingan  in- 
tensely bitter  taste. 


picropharmacolite 

picric-acid,  s.    [CARBAZOTIC-ACID.J 
pi  -crln,  ».    [Gr.pitro»=bitter;  -in  (Chem.).] 
CHem.:  \  slightly  bitter  substance  obtained   l>v 
Radig  from  foxglove,  Diyttali*  jturpurea.    Itlia-  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  is  crystalline,  and  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

plc'-rll,  subet.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pifcri«= succory, 
endive.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ciclioracew,  tribe  Seorzonorete. 
Involucre  of  many  compact,  upright,  equal  scales, 
with  several  small  external  linear  ones.  Receptacle 
naked.  Pappus  and  the  inner  hairs  feathery. 
Acheues  transversely  striate.  with  scarcely  any 
beak.  Species  about  twenty,  from  Europe  and  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia. 

pic  rite,  <.  [Gr.  pifcro»= bitter;  suff. -He  (Min.) ; 
Ger.  pikrit.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  by  Tschermak  to  a  rock, 
consisting  principally  of  olivine  and  augite,  with 
occasionally  hornblende,  felspar,  and  magnetite. 
First  found  at  Teschen,  Silesia. 

Plc-r6-,  pref.    [PICRIC.] 

plc-rO  al-lu  m&  gene,  s.  [Pref.  picro-';  Ital. 
a/?um(in)o=alumiua,  and  Gr.  gen,  base  of  0ennoo=s 
to  produce.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  approaching  in  composition  to 
Pickeringite  (q.  v.).  Crystallization  monoclinic  or 
triclinic ;  color,  white,  sometimes  tinted  rose- red; 
streak,  white;  semitranslucent ;  taste,  acid,  bitter. 
Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  36'80;  alumina,  9'48; 
magnesia,  7'36;  water,  46"36=  100,  yielding  the  for- 
mula, 2MgSOjH-[Al;j"|S3O|:!-f;28aq.  Fuses  in  its  water 
of  crystallization.  Occurs  in  stalactitic  forms,  also 
as  nodular  masses  with  a  fibrous  radiating  struct- 
ure, with  native  sulphur,  &c.,  in  the  Vigneria 
mine,  Elba. 

pic-ro-cy-&n'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  picro-.  and  English 
cyanic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  picric  and 
cyanic  acids. 

plcrocyanlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CnHr.NsOe.  Isopurpuric  acid,  Picrocyamic 
acid.  Unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  its  potassic 
salt,  (\HiKX-O,,,  is  obtained  by  heating  to  60'  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  potassic  cyanide  and  one 
part  picric  acid.  It  forms  brownish-red  scales  of 
metallic  green  luster,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  In  tho  dry 
state  it  explodes  violently  when  heated. 

pic  r.6  S  rjKh  -Tin,  s.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng. 
ert/thrin.] 

Chem.:  C^H^O;.  A  bitter  crystalline  body  pro- 
duced, togethei  witli  orsellinic  acid,  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water  on  erythriu.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  other,  and  when  boiled 
with  lime  water  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
orcin,  and  erythrite. 

pic  r6  flu  -He,  B.  [Prefix  picro-;  Eng.flu(or); 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  a  dull, greasy 
luster.  Two  analyses  yielded  varying  amounts  of 
silica,  witli  protoxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  lime, 
water,  and  fluorine.  Found  at  Lupikko.  Finland. 
Dan*  suggests  that  it  is  probably  a  mixture. 

Plc-r6  gly  -Cl  Sn,  «.  [Prefix  picro- •  English 
glyc(erine),  and  suff.  -ion.]  [DCLCAMABIX.] 

plc-r6  11  -chSn-In,  8.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  English 
lichfnin.  ] 

Chemistry:  A  colorless,  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  Variolaria.  amara  by  alcohol.  It  is 
inodorous,  very  bitter,  permanent  in  the  air,  specific 
gravity  i'176%  and  melts  at  100' ;  is  insoluble  in 
cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  oils,  and  carbon  disul- 
phide.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

pic  -rft-llte,  s.  [Prof,  picro-,  and  Gr.  li/ho»=a 
stone ;  Ger.  picrotit. } 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Serpentine  (q.  v.),  occurring 
in  masses  of  columnar  fibers,  somewhat  rigid,  ana 
not  easily  flexible.  Colors  various. 

plc-rd  -m8r-lde,  s.    [PICROMERITE.] 

plc-r4  -m8r  He,  plc-r6  -mSr  Ide,  subst.  [Pref. 

icro-;  Gr.  m^ro8=a  part,  and  suff.  -ite,  -ide  (Min.) ; 

rer.  picromerir.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  as  crystals 
and  crystalline  incrustations.  Hardness,  2'5;  color, 
white.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  39'8;  mag- 
nesia, 9'9;  potash,  23-5;  water.  26'8  =  100,  correspond- 
ing with  the  formula.  KOSO,  r  M«OSO?  +  6HO. 
Found  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  with  other  sub- 
limed products  after  the  eruption  of  18R5.  Also 
found  at  the  Stassfurth  salt  mine. 

pic  r6  phar-mac  6  lite,  ».  [Pref.  picro-,  and 
Ent;.  pkarmaeoHtt.i 

Min.:  \  mineral  resembling Pharmacolite  (q.v.), 
from  Riecholsdorf,  Silesia.  It  contains,  however, 
arsenic  acid,  46-97;  lime,  24'65;  magnesia,  8'22;  ox- 
ideof  cobalt,  ID;  water,  23-98=98-82,  thus  yielding 
the  formula,  (CaOMgO)s2AsO5-f-12HO.  It  is  prob- 
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ably,  as  Dana  suggests,  a  mixture. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl,     cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -tsion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  anus,     -ble,     -die,    £c.  =  bel,     del. 


picrophyll 

pic -r6-ph?ll,  pic  r&  phjfl  lite,  subst.  [Pref. 
picro-,-  (ir.  phullon  =  n  leaf,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.); 
Her.  picrophyll;  Sp.  pieroftla.] 

Mineral. :  An  altered  pyroxene,  found  at  Sala, 
Sweden. 

pl-cr&  rhiz  a,  «.  [Gr.ptt-ro«=bitter,  and  rhizo 
=  a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacea->,  tribe  Digita- 
le«B.  The  bitter  roots  of  Ptcrorfctza  fcurroa,  a  small 
plant  with  blue  Sowers,  are  used  in  India  as  a 
febrifuge  and  powerful  tonic. 

plc-r6fl  mine,  «.  [Pref.  picr(o)-;  Greek  otme= 
smell,  and  suff.  -ine  (Min.).] 

Mineral.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  cleavable  or  fibro-columnar  masses.  Hard- 
ness, 2'5-3;  specific  gravity,  2'66;  luster,  cleavage 
faces  pearly,  elsewhere  vitreous;  color,  greenish- 
white,  dark-green,  gray ;  streak,  white,  when 
moistened  gives  out  a  bitter  argillaceous  smell. 
Composition  :  Silica,  55'1 ;  magnesia,  36'7 ;  water, 
8-2=100 ;  hence  the  formula,  MgOSil) .  - J H<>.  Found 
associated  with  magnetite,  near  Pressnitz,  Bo- 
hemia. 

pic  r6  ta -nlte,  ».  [Pref.  picro-;  prob.  English 
(t iittin(ium),  and  suff.  -ite  (.I/in.).  ] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.  v.),  which 
contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  the 
formula  being  (FeOMgO)TiO2.  Specific  gravity, 
4-293-4-313.  Found  at  Warwick,  New  York. 

plc-r6-t8ph  -rft-Ite,  «.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng. 
tephroite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Tephroite  (q.  v.),  in  which 
part  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  replaced  by 
magnesia. 

pic  r6  thorn  s&n  He  (th  as  t),  s.  [Pref.  picro-, 
and  Eng.  thomsonite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Thomsonite  (q.  v.),  found  in 
znagnesian  rocks  in  Tuscany,  in  which  the  soda 
constituent  is  replaced  by  magnesia.  Composition  : 
Silica,  40*36;  alumina,  31'25;  magnesia,  6'28;  lime, 
10-99;  soda  and  potash,  0-29;  water,  10-79=99'94,  yield- 
ing the  formula,  (CaOMgO).1SiOi+2JAl2O3biO3+ 
4JHO. 

Plc-ro-tdx'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  picro(oj(i»),' -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  picrotoxin. 

plcrotozlc  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  The  name  given  by  Pelletior  and  Couerbo 
to  picrotoxin,  because  it  unites  with  metallic  oxides. 
(Walts.) 

plc-ro-tdx  -In,  subst.  [Prof,  picro-,  and  English 
toxin.] 

Chem.:  iV'lh,*),.  The  poisonous  principle  of 
Cocculus  indicus  (q.  v.),  and  extracted  from  that 
berry  by  means  of  hot  alcohol.  It  is  inodorous,  in- 
tensely bitter  aud  neutral  to  test-papers,  crystal- 
lizes in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in 
warm  fixed  oils.  With  baryta,  lime,  and  lead  oxide 
it  forms  uncrystallizable  compounds  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  purify. 

pl'-cryl,  «.    [Eng.  picr(ic) ;  -yl.] 

Chem.:  ('^H/NO/in.  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
picric  acid. 

plcryl-chlorlde,  s. 

Chem.:  CjHjfNOjhCl.  A  yellow  substance,  pos- 
sessing an  agreeable  odor,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  picric  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  decomposed  on 
heating. 

FlCt,  ».  [Prob.  from  Lat.  Picti=  painted  people. 
jii'-tns,  pa.  par.  of  pingo~to  paint.  Trench  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  more  probably  an  alterationof  a 
Celtic  word ,  since  the  Romans  saw  painted  and  tat- 
tooed savages  before  they  penetrated  as  far  north 
as  BritalnJ 

1.  One  of  a  race  of  people  who  anciently  inhabited 
the  northeast  of  Scotland.  Their  origin  is  doubt- 
ful. 

•2.  One  who  paints  his  body  or  any  part  of  it. 
(Steele.) 

plct  ar  nle,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  The  great 
tern. 

Plct  Ish,  a.  [I5ng.  I'irt;  -ish.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  Pin  -. 

"The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer." 

Byron:  Curse  t>f  Minerva. 

plct  Ite,  subst.  [After  a  M.  Pict(et),  who  first 
described  the  nick  which  contained  it;  Mill,  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Dolametherio  to  some 
small  reddish  crystals,  which  were  found  in  the 
protot-ino  of  Pormenaz  and  Chamouni,  but  which 
Iirnved  to  beTitanite  (q.  v.). 


tplc  to  graph  Ic,  «.  [Lat.  |»'rfuf=painted,  and 
Eng.  t/nntliic.  ]  Expressing  ideas  by  means  of  pic- 
tures or  hieroglyphics. 

"They  .  .  .  were  accustomed  constantly  to  employ  the 
ancient  ptctographtc  method."  —  Brinton:  Myths  of  the 
•Vein  World,  ch.  i. 
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pic-tbr  -l-al,  o.  [Lat.  pictorius,  from  p;ctor=a 
painter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  picture  or  pictures; 
forming  pictures ;  of  the  nature  of  a  picture ;  illus- 
trated by  or  represented  in  pictures. 

"Mere pictorial  inventions,  not  any  physical  shapes." 
— Brovtie:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

pictorial-lichen,  s. 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  tribe Graphidei  (q.  v.). 

plc-tbr'-I-al-lf ,  adt'.  [Eng.pic/oriaJ  ;  -(]/.]  In  a 
pictorial  manner;  by  means  of  pictures  or  engrav- 
ings. 

pic  t5r  -Ic,  *pIc-tSr  -Ic-al,  a.  [Latin  pictor= 
a  painter;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -ical.]  Pictorial. 

PICts.--.pJ.    [Pici.] 

Plots'  house,  s. 

Archceol.  (pi.) :  Small  stone  houses  built  under- 
ground in  Scotland,  probably  as  places  of  conceal- 
ment during  war  or  other  dangers.  [BRUOH.] 

plc'-tur-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  piciur(e);  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  pictured  or  painted. 

pic  -tU-ral,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  pictur(e);  -al.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  pictures; 
represented  by  pictures;  pictorial. 

"Horace  Walpole  .  .  .  has  traced  the  history  of 
gardening  in  a  picturat  sense." — Scott:  Prose  Works. 
Hi.  80. 

B.  As  subst.:  \  picture,  a  representation. 

" Painted  faire    .     .    .    with  jn'rriiriif* 
Of  magistrates."        Spenser:  P.  Q.,  II.  ix.  63. 

pic -ture,  s.  [Lat.  p»crura  =  the  art  of  painting, 
a  painting ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  picturus,  fut.  par.  of 
pingo=  to  paint ;  Fr.  peinture ;  Sp.  &  Port,  pt'nfura  ; 
Ital.  pintura,  pittura.] 

*1.  The  art  of  representation  by  drawing  or  paint- 
ing. 

"Picture  is  the  invention  of  heaven."  -Ken  Jonson:  Dis- 
coveries. 

2.  The  work  of  a  painter ;  painting. 
"Quintllian,  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed  image  of 

grief  either  in  picture  or  in  sculpture,   would  usually 
weep." — Wotton:  Hentains. 

3.  A  painting  or  drawing  exhibiting  the  likeness 
of  anything ;  a  painted  representation  of  any  nat- 
ural scene  or  action ;  a  likeness  drawn  in  colors ;  a 
likeness  generally  ;  a  drawing,  a  portrait . 

4.  A  representation  in  any  way ;  a  figure,  a  model. 
"The  young  king's  Picture  was  found  in  her  Closet  in 

virgin-wax." — Hovell:  Letters,  p.  29. 

6.  Any  resemblance  or  representation  either  to 
the  eye  or  to  the  mind ;  an  image. 

"Still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture  form'd." 

Tennyson:  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  986. 

6.  A  representation  in  words ;  a  vivid  description. 
"Mr.  Howard,  we  can  well  believe,  does  not  intend  to 
overcharge  his  picture." — famdon  Evening  Standard. 

Picture-book,  «.  A  book  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures. 

picture-cleaner,  ».  One  whose  business  is  to 
clean  and  restore  the  brightness  of  colors  in  old 
paintings ;  a  picture-restorer. 

picture-documents,  s.pl. 

Anthrop.:  The  name  given  to  records  either 
entirely  pictorial,  or  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  pic- 
tures and  Spanish  and  Aztec  words  in  ordinary 
writing,  which  continued  in  use  in  Mexico,  even  in 
legal  proceedings,  for  many  years  after  the  arrival 
of  Cortez,  and  for  the  interpretation  of  which  spe- 
cial officers  wore  appointed. 

picture-frame,  «.  .A  border,  more  or  less  orna- 
mented, set  round  a  picture. 

picture-gallery, «.  A  gallery  or  large  room  in 
which  pictures  are  hung  or  exhibited. 

"In  this  great  picture-gallery  of  Death." 

Longfellow:  Qolden  Legend,  v. 

picture-restorer, ».    [PICTURE-CLEANER.] 

Picture-Rocks,  s.  pi.  A  noted  group  of  rocks 
on  the  Michigan  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  twenty 
mile*  |,ey I  Point  au  Sable.  They  are  a  wonder- 
ful exhibition  of  the  denuding  effect  of  water,  com- 
bined with  the  stains  imparted  by  certain  minerals. 
They  extend  fora  distance  of  about  five  miles,  rising 
in  most  places  vertically  from  the  water's  edge  to  a 
height  of  from  50  to  200  feet,  there  being  no  beach 
whatever.  They  arc  worn  into  thousands  of  strange 
forms,  colored  deep  brown,  yellow  and  gray,  bright 
blue  and  green.  In  one  place  there  stands  a  majestic 
profile  looking  toward  the  north— a  woman's  face, 
called  "the  Empress  of  the  Lake." 

picture-writing, «. 

A  nthropoloffy : 

I.  The  art  of  recording  events  and  sending  mes- 
sages by  means  of  pictures  representing  the  things 
or  lotions  in  question.  (Tylor.)  It  differs  from 
the  hieroglyphicsof  the  Egyptians,  in  that  none  of 
the  pictures  are  phonetic. 


piddingtonite 


2.  The  record  of  au  event,  or  a  message  sent,  by  u 
pictorial  representation. 

"The  picture-writings  are  not  only  j-imilar  to  one* 
another,  but  are  like  what  children  make  untaught,  even 
in  civilized  countries." — Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed* 
18781,  p.  88. 

plc'-tnre,  v.  f.    [PICTCRE,*.] 

1.  To  paint  or  draw  a  picture,  likeness,  or  repre- 
sentation of;  to  represent  by  painting ;  to  represent 
pictorially. 

"  Where  your  true  image  pictured  lies." 

Shakcsp.:  Sonne t  24. 

2.  To  bring  or  form  before  the  mind's  eye ;  to  form 
an  ideal  representation  of ;  to  image. 

3.  To  describe  in  a  vivid  manner ;  to  depict  vividly. 
"The  frolics  of  the  bear-garden  most  vividly  pictured."' 

—Knight:  Pict.  Uist.  Eng.,  II.  87S. 

4.  To  represent,  to  describe. 

"Justice  Indeed  is  pictured  blind." — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  vii.,  Bar.  18. 

5.  To  diaw  or  form  pictures  or   representations, 
of  things  on. 

"Tha pictured  arras  of  Lombardy  decorated  the  walls." 
Lutton:  Kieml,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

pic -ture  like,  a.  [Bug.  picture;  -like.]  Like  a. 
picture ;  after  the  manner  of  a  picture. 

"It  was  no  better  than  picturelike  to  hang  by  the  wall." 
— Shakesp.:  Coriotanits,  i.  3. 

tplc'-tu-r8r,».    [Eng.  piefur(e) ;  -tr.]  A  painter. 
"  Let  me  goe  to  the  ptcturere,  1  see  goodly  faces  and  am 
never  the  fayrer."— Bp.  Hall:  Contempt. i  Zacheus. 

pic  tu  resque  (que  as  k),  a.  A  *.  [Ital.  pitto- 
resco,  frompifrura  =  a  picture;  Fr. pittoresgue.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Forming,  or  suited  for,  a    pleasing   picture; 
having  that  quality  which  comprises  the  materials, 
for  a  good  picture,  natural  or  artificial. 

"You  have  views  of  some  palace,  or  church,  or  square,  or 
fountain,  the  most  picturesque  and  noble  one  can  imag- 
ine."—Gray:  Letter  from  tirnne,  April,  1740. 

2.  Abounding  with  vivid  and  striking  imagery  or 
ideas;  graphic,  vivid;  as, picturesque  language. 

B.  As  subst.:   That  which  is  picturesque;   that 
which  comprises  the  materials  for  a  good  picture, 
natural  or  artificial,  consisting  of  such  objects  as- 
present  a  variety  of  colors,  and  an  agreeable  diver- 
sity of  light  and  shade,  aud  are  found  in  what  is. 
termed  romantic  scenery. 

"The  lovers  of  the  picturesque  still  regret  the  woods  or 
oak  and  arbutus." — Macaulay:  Uist.  Eng.,cu.  xii. 

plc-tu-rSsque  -If  (que  as  k),  adr.  [English 
picturesque;  -///.  I  In  a  picturesque  mauner. 

Pic  tU-rSsque -ngss  (que  as  k),  ».  [Eng.  pic- 
turesque; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being- 
picturesque. 

"Clear  and  unaffected picturesqueness  of  language." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tplc-tu-re'sq'-ulsh  (q  as  k),  a.  [English  pirlu- 
resqu(e) ;  -/.-•/..]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  pic- 
turesque. 

"  That  waked  a  picturesqttish  thought." 

Combe;  Dr.  Syntax,  I.  16. 

tplc'-tu-rlze,  r.  t.  [Eng.  pictur(e) ;  -ize.J  To- 
picture;  to  represent  in  or  by  a  picture;  to  form 
into  a  picture. 

pl-Cttl',  «.  [Chin.]  A  Chinese  weight  of  13S>£ 
Ibs.  It  is  divided  into  100  catties,  or  1,600  taols. 
Also  called  Tan. 

plC-U-lSt,  s.  [English  dimin.,  from  Latin  picut 
(q.v.).l 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Picumnns. 

2.  PI.:  The  sub-family  Picumninm  (q.v.). 
pl-cum  nl  -nsa,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Latin  picumn(iw)  ,- 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ime.J 

Ornith.:  Piculets;  a  sub-family  of  Picida?.  Hill 
short,  straight,  compressed;  wings  round. '.I:  tail 
short,  feathers  broad,  rounded  at  the  extremity. 
Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  both  henii-phere.-. 

pi  cum  -nils,  s.  [A  Latin  deity,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  woodpecker.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Picumnii 
(q.v.).  Habitat,  Tropical  Asia.  More  usually 
genus  of  Picidxe  (q.  v.). 

pi    cus,  «.    [Lat.=a  woodpecker.] 

1.  Oriiith,:  Woodpecker  (q.  y.) ;  thetypiral  pen 
of  the  family  Fields?  (q.  v.),  with  forty-two  specie 
ranging  over  the  Pahvarrtic,  Oriental,  Nearrtir,  — 
Neotropical  regions.  Bill  cuneate,  cylindrical ; 
men,  from  which  the  lateral  ridges  are  reino 
straight. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Miocene  (7)  onward, 
pld    ding  t&n  He,  «.     [After  I'iddington,  w 

first  described  it;  suff.  -ite  (.Win.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombio  mineral  constituting  the 
ash-gray  mass  of  the  Shalka  meteoric  .-tone.  Hard- 
ness, 6*5;  specific  gravity,  3*412;  fracture  r- 


fate,     fit,    fire,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     wBrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cob,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.      85,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


piddle 
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piel 


contains  small  grains  of  chromite.  Analysis  yielded : 
Silica,  57'66;  protoxide  of  iron,  20'65;  magnesia, 
19'0  j  limo,  1-53,  with  a  trace  of  alumina  =98'M. 
Dana  makes  it  a  sub-species  of  Authopbyllite,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  composition. 

pld  die,  *pid  del,  v.  i.  [Another  form  of  peddle 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  To  deal  in  or  concern  one's  self  with  trifles  j  to 
attend  to  trivial  matters ;  to  beover  nice  or  precise. 

"Piddeliny  about  theyr  bowe  aad  shaftes."—  Ascham: 
Toxophilus,  p.  117. 

•2.  To  pass  one's  time  carelessly  or  lazily. 
"  Content  with  little,  I  can  piddle  here 
On  brucoli  and  mutton  round  the  year." 

Pope:  Horace,  sat.  2. 

*3.  To  pick  at  table;  to  eat  daintily  or  squeam- 
ishly or  without  appetite. 

4.  To  make  water;  to  urinate. 

Pld  -dlSr,  «.  [English  piddl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
piddles. 


pld  -dllftg,  o.     [Eng.  piddl(e) ;  -ing.) 
petty,  frivolous,  minute,  paltry. 


Trivial, 


pld  dftck,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Wei.  pid=& 
tapering-point.] 

ZoOl.:  The  molluscous  genus  Pholas  (q.  v.). 

pie  (1),  »pye  (1),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Irish 
pighe ;  Gael,  pighe,  pigheann—a  pie.] 

f.  A  fruit  or  meat  pasty ;  an  article  of  food  con- 
stating  of  meat  or  fruit  baked  either  between  crusts 
or  with  a  paste  over  or  under.  (Eng.) 

2.  A  mold,  or  pit  for  preserving  potatoes,  &c. ;  a 
compost  heap. 

pie  -plant,  «.    A  name  for  the  garden  rhubarb. 

•pie  (2),  *pye  (2),  t.  [Fr.  pie,  from  Lat.  pica=a 
magpie;  prob.  allied  topicu8=a  woodpecker.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  magpie. 

"Soon  as  will  nedeti  so  flieat  a  ;>i/c,  and  catch  a  dawe." 
^-Ascham:  Scholemoster,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  chatterer,  a  tale-teller,  a  gossip. 

(2)  The  sum  total ;  the  whole  quantity. 

(3)  The  beam  supporting  the  gin  for  loading  tim- 
ber. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Eccles.:  A  table  or  directory  for  devotional 
services;  a  table  or  rule  in  the  old  Roman  Offices, 
showing  in  a  technical  way  how  to  find  out  the  serv- 
ice to  be  read  upon  each  day. 

"The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  pie." 
—Common  Prayer.  (Pref. ) 

2.  Print.:  A  mass  of  type  mixed  up  indiscrim- 
inately. 

If  *(1)  By  cock  and  pie :  An  oath  in  which  cock  is 
a  corruption  of  God,  and  pie  is  the  Roman  service- 
book. 

"  By  cock  and  pit,  you  shall  not  choose,  sir;  come,  come." 
— Shakes?. .  Merry  Wires  uf  Windsor,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  go  to  pie :  To  bo  mixed  up  indiscriminately. 
(Lit.  f  fig.) 

"Your  military  ranked  arrangement  going  all  (as  the 
typographers  say  of  set  types,  in  a  similar  case)  rapidly 
topie." — (.'u i-l i/['  '  Frencfi  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  iv. 

*(3)  To  make  a  pie :  To  combine  in  order  to  make 
an  advantageous  contract. 

"The  French  party  are  making  a  pyc."—Bouxs:  Cor- 
respondence  (1583). 

•pie-coated,  a.    Pied-coated  (q.  v.). 

"The  tulips  in  Mynheer  Van  Dunok's  gardens  were  not 
more  gorgeous  than  the  liveriesof  these pte^ioated  retain- 
er*."— Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ii. 

pie  -bald,  'pye-balled,  a.  [Eng.  pie  (2)  s.,  and 
bald  or  6a«ed=streaked.  from  Wei.  6aJ=baving 
a  white  streak  on  the  forehead. 1 

1.  Lit. :  Having  patches  of  various  colors ;  party- 
colored,  pied. 

"Apfebo/d  steed  of  Thracian  strain  be  pressed." 

Dryden :    I'ipyiTj*  jKneiti,  ix.  64. 

2.  Fig.:  Diversified,  mixed,  heterogeneous,  mon- 
grel. 

piece.  *pece,  *peece,  *pese,  ».  [Fr.  piece,  a 
word  of  unknown  origin  ;  cf.  Low  Lat.  pedica,  peti- 
«m=a  piece  of  land;  Sp.  pieza=a  piece;  Port,  peca; 
Ital.  pezza;  Gr. peza=a  foot,  the  hem  or  border  of 
a  garment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  part  or  fragment  of  anything  separated  or 
detached  in  any  manner  from  the  whole. 

2.  A  part,  portion,  or  fragment  of  anything ;  not 
separated  or  detached. 

"A  man  that  is  in  Rome  cun  scarce  see  an  object  that 
does  not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  poet  or  historian." 
— Addtson. 

3.  A    thing   considered    separately,    whether    re- 
garded as  a  part  of  a  whole,  or  as  a  thing  complete 
in  itself. 

"  Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 
Apiece  of  mere  church-furniture  at  best." 

Covper:  Tirocinium,  425. 


4.  A  definite  or  certain  quantity  or  portion  of  cer- 
tain things ;  as — 

(1)  A  definite  quantity  of  cloth ;  a  piece  of  muslin 
is  10  yards ;  a  piece  of  calico,  28  yards ;  Irish  linen, 
25  yards;  Hanoverian  linen,  1UU  double  ells  or  128 
yards. 

(2)  A  definite  quantity  of  paper-hangings,  con- 
taining about  63  superficial  feet.    French  papers, 
however,  vary  in  breadth,  according  to  quality. 

5.  A  distinct  or  definite  portion  of  labor;  work 
produced. 

6.  A  composition,  a  performance ;  espec.  applied 
to  artistic  or  literary  compositionsor  performances: 
as,  a  piece  of  music,  a  piece  of  poetry,  a  piece  of 
plate. 

*7.  An  individual,  a  person.  (Applied  to  males 
or  females.) 

"I  had  a  wife,  a  passing  princely  ,..•.,•.•." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  208. 

*8.  Applied  in  contempt  to  a  woman ;  a  prostitute, 
a  strumpet. 

9.  An   individual,   as    possessing  only   a   slight 
degree  of  a  quality. 

"If  I  had  not  been  a  piece  of  a  logician."—  Sidney: 
Arcadia. 

10.  A  coin ;  as,  a  piece  of  money,  a  five-cent  piece. 
(The  piece  was  formerly  an  English  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  22  shillings=$5.50. 

*11.  A  vessel  or  cask  of  wine;  a  butt. 

12.  A  measure  of  brandy,  corresponding   to  the 
butt  of  wine. 

13.  A  gun,  a  firearm ;  as,  a  field  piece,  a  fowling 
piece. 

Ml.  A  castle,  a  building,  a  town. 
"Of  this  town  and  pece  ;  Count  de  Fuentes  had  the  com- 
mand."— Speed:  Hist.  Great  Britain,  p.  1169. 

t!5.  A  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive. 
"  There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  a'  would  manage 
you  hit  piece  thus."—  SHakeep.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  Hi.  2. 

*16.  A  rlrinking-cup. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding:  A  tablet  of  leather  occupying  a 
panel  on  the  back. 

2.  Chest:  One  of  the  superior  men,  as  distinguished 
from  a  pawn. 

3.  Her.:  An  ordinary  or  charge.    The  fesse,  the 
bend,  the  pale,  the  bar,  the  cross,  the  saltier,  and 
the  chevron  are  called  honorable  pieces. 

IT  1.  Of  apiece,  all  of  apiece:  Alike,  like;  of  the 
same  sort.  (Often  followed  by  with.) 

"  Scarcely  any  other  part  of  his  life  was  of  a  piece  trith 
that  splendid  commencement."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  xv. 

2.  To  give  a  piece  of  one's  mind :  To  speak  plainly 
or  bluntly  to  one.    (Generally  in  an  uncompliment- 
ary manner.) 

3.  To  fall  to  pieces: 

(1)  To  become  disorganized ;  not  to  keep  together. 
"  During  practice  they  had  sometimes  kept  together, 

and  had  sometimes  fatten  to  pieces." — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

(2)  To  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  child. 

piece-goods,  «.  pi.  Goods  generally  sold  by  the 
piece,  as  cotton  shirtings,  calicoes,  sheetings,  &c. 

•piece-master,  «.  A  middleman,  between  the 
employer  and  employed ;  a  foreman.  (Eng.)  [PIECE- 
WORK.] 

piece,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PIECE,  ».] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  mend  by  the  addition  or  insertion  of  a  piece ; 
to  patch. 

"  Here  and  there  pieced  with  packthread." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  oftke  Shreic,  Hi.  2. 
*2.  To  increase,  to  enlarge,  to  add  to. 
"  Twice  live  hundred,  with  their  friends  to  piece  'em." 
Shakesp.:  Cortolanus,  ii.  S. 
*3.  To  unite,  to  join. 

•B.  I nlmns. :  To  unite  by  a  coalescence  of  parts ; 
to  fit  together. 

"It  pieced  better  and  followed  more  close  upon  the 
bruit  of  Plantagenet's  escape." — Bacon:  Henry  ril.,  p.  23. 

piece  ISss,  a.  [Eng.  piece;  -lets.}  Not  consist- 
ing of  pieces ;  whole,  compact,  entire. 

"  In  those  poor  types  of  God,  round  circles;  so 
Religion's  types  thepieceless  centers  flow." 

Donne:  To  Countess  of  Bedford. 

*pi6$e  -1?,  adv.  [Eng.  piece;  -ly.']  In  pieces, 
piecemeal. 

piece   meal,  *pece  mel,  'piece  meale, 'plece- 
mele,  adv.,  a.  &  t.    [Eng.  piece;  suff.  -meaf=Mid. 
Eng.  mele ;  A.  S.  mcciuui,  aat.  pi.  of  mM  =  a  por- 
tion, a  piece.] 
A.  A*  adverb : 
I.  In  pieces,  in  parts,  in  fragments. 

"The  Greeks  beneath. 
Are  p iecemeal  torn." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneld,  ii.  R38. 


2.  By  pieces;  piece  by  piece;  by  little  and  iittle 
in  succession. 

"And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal." 

Byron:  Darkness. 

•B.  As  adj.:  Made  up  of  pieces;  single,  separate. 

"This  edition  was  printed  .  .  ,  from  piecemeal 
part*  written  out  for  the  use  of  the  actors."— Pope:  Snake, 
speare.  (Pref.) 

*C.  As  subst.:  A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  portion, 
pie^e   mealed,  adj.    [English  piecemeal;  -ed.J; 
Divided  or  broken  up  into  pieces. 
pi<f  e -ne*r,  «•    [Eug.  piece;  -ner.] 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"The  children  whose  duty  it  Is  to  walk  backward  anc> 
forward  before  the  reels  on  which  the  cotton,  silk,  or- 
worsted  is  wound  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  thread*, 
when  they  break  are  called  piecers  or  pieeeners." — Mrs. 
Trollope:  Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  viii. 

2.  One  who  supplies  the  rolls  of  wool  to  the  ship- 
per  in  woolen  manufacture. 

pleY-8r,  «.    [Eng.  piec(e) ; -«r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  pieces   or  patches;   % 
patcher. 

2.  Weaving :  The  same  as  PIECENEH,  1. 

piece  -w8rk,  ».  4  a.    [Eng.  piece,  and  wort.] 

A.  At  subst. :  Work  done  and  paid  for   by  the 
piece  or  job,  in  contradistinction  to  work  paid  for 
by  the  time  occupied  on  it. 

B.  At  adj. :  Done  or  paid  for  by  the  piece  or  j> >!). 
"The  riveters  have  refused  to  accept  the  reduction  on. 

the  piecework   rate   proposed,  and    nave   left  work."  — 
Weekly  Bono,  Sept.  o,  1885. 

P1690  -work-Sir,  ».  [English  piece,  and  worker.} 
One  who  works  by  the  piece  or  job;  one  who  does, 
piecework. 

"  The  pieceworkers  have  not  yet  made  any  represents^, 
tion  to  him." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

pled,  *plde,  «pyed,  a.  [PiE(2),».]  Variegatedv 
party-colored,  spotted,  marked  or  variegated  wit  U 
large  spots  of  different  colors ;  wearing  party-col* 
ored  dress. 

"  Roving  about  in  pied  coats." — Burton. 

pied-dish  washer,  8.    [PIED-WAOTAIL.] 

pied-grallina,  «. 

Ornith.:  Grallina  picatu,  the  Magpie  Lark,  or- 
Little  Magpie,  of  the  Australian  colonists. 

pied-bornbill, «. 

Ornith.:  Anthracocerosmnlabarica.  It  is  remark-- 
able in  evincing  a  preference  for  a  fish  diet. 

pied-kingfisher,  «. 

Ornithology:  Ceryle  rudis,  common  in  India  and! 
Africa. 

pied-seal, «. 

ZoOl.:  Pennant's  name  for  Mimachutalbiivnter* 
the  Monk  Seal. 

pied-wagtail,  pied-dishwasher, «. 

Ornith. :  Motacilla  lugubrit. 

pied-wolf, «. 

ZoOl. :  A  variety  of  Canit  occidental^,  the  Amer- 
ican  Wolf.  It  is  the  Lupus  sticte  of  Richardson. 

•pied  -c6at-6d,  adj.  [English  pied,  and  coated.}. 
Having  a  pied  or  party-colored  coat. 

"A  pledcoated  piper  came  thither."— Howell  Letters^ 
bk.  i.,  g  6,  lett.  49. 

pied  -m8nt  He,  subst.  [After  Piedmont,  where- 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Mi n. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  its  forms  and  anglefr 
resembling  those  of  epidote.  Hardness,  6*5 ;  specific; 
gravity,  3'404 ;  luster,  vitreous,  somewhat  pearly  on> 
some  faces ;  color,  reddish-brown  to  reddish-black* 
when  thin,  columbine-red:  streak  reddish.  Compo- 
sition: That  of  epidote  (q.v.),  in  which  a  large  part 
of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  scsquioxide  of  man* 
ganese.  Dana  makes  it  a  species,  and  the  lint. 
Mus.  Cat.  a  variety  of  epidote.  Found  at  San  Mar- 
col,  Val  d'Aosta,  Piedmont. 

pied  ness,  *pide  nesse,  ».  [Eng.  pied;  -ness.], 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pied ;  variegation  or 
diversity  of  color. 

"  Their  likeneese  and  uniformity  in  roundnesse,  orient- 
ness,  and  pidenesse  of  many  excellent  colors." — Hackluyt.- 
Voyages,  iii.  289. 

pie  dduche  ,  (1  as  y),  ».  [Fr.  piidouche,  from. 
Ital.  peduccio=a  console,  a  corbel.] 

Archceol. :  A  bracket,  pedestal,  or  socle,  serving- 
to  support  a  bust,  candelabrum,  or  other  ornament. 

•piedpoudre  (as  pya  poudr   .  «.    [PIEPOUDRE.J 

piedroit  (as  pya  drwa  ),  «.  [Fr.,  from  pi?d=a 
foot,  and  droi7  =  straUtht.  right.] 

Arch. :  A  pier  attached  to  a  wall.  It  has  neither- 
cap  nor  base,  and  t  herein  differs  from  a  pilaster. 

pi£I,  tubst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  iron  wedge  for 
boring  stones. 


bcfil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    fell,     chorus,     cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    ••his;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -$ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     4c.  =  bel,     del. 


pieman 

pie  man.  ««'•»'.  [Eng.  pic,  and  man.]  One  who 
make-  nr  -i-ils  pi 

plend,  «.    [  Dan.  pmd=a  pin  or  peg ;  Ger.  pinne.] 

JPtEN.I 

•pie    ptfw   dered,  <nlj.    [PIEPOCDBE.]    Having 

dUsit>    flH't. 

pie  ptfw  dre  (dre  as  dSr),  pie  pow  d8r,  pi  - 
ptfw  dlr,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pitd=a  foot,  and  pouldre  (Fr. 
poudr<-MJ-)  =  dusty.] 

Old  Law:  An  ancient  court  of  record  in  England, 
•once  incident  to  every  fair  or  market.  The  steward 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  the  owner  of  the  tolls 
was  the  judge.  It  was  instituted  to  administer 
justice  in  all  commercial  injuries  done  in  that  fair 
or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding. 

"  The  lowest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditions 
-court  of  juHtice  known  to  the  law  of  England,  is  the  court 
of  ;•;'•/'"»•//••,  no  called  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors; 
or,  accurtliiiK  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  because  justice  in  there 
done  as  speedily  as  dust  can  fall  from  the  foot."— Black. 
Hone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  2. 

plSr,  *per«,  tubst.  [O.  Fr.  mere  (Fr.  pierre)=a 
stone,  from  Lat.pefro;  (Jr.  petra=&  rock,  a  stone.) 

1.  A  ill-inched  pillar  or  wall  supporting  the  ends 
of  iiiljoliiiiii;  trusses  or  spans;  or  the  springers  of 
adjacent  urchrs. 

•  Tin-  term  standing  pier  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  isolated  structure;  abutment  pier  to  a  wall 
•from  which  springs  the  landward  arch  of  a  bridge. 

2.  The  portion  of  a  wall  between  the  windows  or 
doors. 

3.  The  pillar  or  post  on  which  a  gate  i«  hung. 

4.  An  upright  projecting  portion  of  wall,  similar 
to  a  pilaster,  throwing  tbe  intervening  sunken  por- 
tions into  panel. 

5.  A  buttress. 

0.  A  mole  or  jetty  extending  out  from  the  land 
into  the  water,  adapted  to  form  a  landing-place  for 
passengers  or  merchandise  from  ships  winch  float 
in  the  deep  water  alongside  the  pier  or  wharf. 

'They  are  variously  constructed.  Some  are  founded 
on  piles,  with  cross-timbers,  braces,  and  sheathing ; 
floor-timbers  afford  a  road  for  the  traffic.  The 
wooden  structure  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  stone, 
like  a  dike;  at  other  times  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
*,restle-work. 

pier-arch, «. 

Arch.:  An  arch  supported  on  a  pier. 

Pier-glass,  subst.  A  large  looking-glass  between 
windows. 

pier-table,  ».    A  table  placed  between  windows. 

pier  age(ageaslg),«.  [Eng.pier;  -age.]  Toll 
paid  for  the  useof  a  pier. 

pi  8r  ar  -dl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Mr.  Picrard  of 
Kew.J 

Botany:  A  genus  doubtfully  placed  by  Lindley 
among  the  Sapindeat,  but  now  removed  to  the 
Euphorbtacea?.  Small  trees,  with  alternate,  simple 
leaves,  and  long,  slender  racemes  of  unisexual  flow- 
ers, and  three-celled  ovaries.  Pierardia  dulcit,  the 
•Choopa,  grows  in  Malacca ;  P.  tativa,  the  Ramleh 
•or  Lutco,  in  Malacca,  Pegu,  and  Tipperah.  Both 
have  edible  fruits. 

pl&rce,  *perce,  v.  t.  A  »'.  [Fr.  percer,  prob.  from 
O.  fr.vertui*ier=to  pierce,  from  Lat.  pertusun,  pa. 
par.  of  iiertundo.]  [PERTU8E.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  penetrate  or  transfix,  as  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. 

2.  To  penetrate,  to  force  a  way  into. 

"Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven?" 
fHiakenp..  Kichartl  III.,  1.  S. 

3.  To  touch,  move,  or  affect  deeply;  to  sink  into 
(In1  feelings  or  heart. 

"  /Vrrc'rf  with  grief  the  much  lov'd  youth  he  view'd." 
FHpe:  Homer's  lllaa,  ii.  SB. 

4.  To  penetrate  into,  as  into  a  secret  plan  or  par- 
pose. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  penetrate,  as  a  pointed  instrument. 

"And  pierced  to  the  skin,  but  bit  no  more." 

Spenser:  F.  C.,  II.  viii.  44. 

2.  To  penetrate;  to  force  or  make  a  way  into  any- 
thing. 

y.   l\.  pcnetratf.  so  as  to  affect  or  move. 

"  Her  tears  Kill  i>t'ti--  into  a  marble  heart." 

Mial:esi,.:   llrnrv  VI..  ft.  111.,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  pi'ni'tratc.  to  dive,  as  into  a  secret. 
"She  would   not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning." — 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

plerfe   a  ble,  'perce  a  ble,  a.   [Eng.  pierce; 
-tii'l-  .\    Capable  of  being  pierced. 
pierced,  ;>".  ;•"< .  A  a.    [PIERCE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  tinl.  Lang.:  Penetrated;  entered  into  by  force, 
perforated. 

2.  tiff.:  Applied  to  any  bearing  which  is  perfor- 
ated so  as  to  show  the  Held  uudur  it. 
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plgr  -581,  i.  [PiEBOE,  r.]  A  gimlet  for  opening 
vent-holes  in  casks  of  liquor ;  a  piercer. 

pier9  -gr,  »perc-er.  *per«-er,  »u&«f.  [English 
piere(e);  -er.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pierces  or  penetrates. 
•2.  One   who  or    that   which    moves   or   affects 

strongly. 

"Such  a  strong  perotr  is  money."— Hall:  Henry  VI. 
(an.  16). 

3.  An  instrument  for  piercing,  boring,  or  pene- 
trating; specif.,  an  instrument  for  making  eyelet 
holes ;  a  stiletto,  a  piercel. 

4*  A  sail-maker's  awl. 

5.  A  bow-drill. 

II.  Technically: 

tl.  Entom.:  An  ovipositor  (q.  v.). 

2.  Founding :  A  vent-wire. 

3.  Needlework:  A  sharply-pointed  instrument  of 
steel,  ivory,  or  mother-of-pearl,  employed  for  mak- 
ing holes  for  embroidery,  the  shanks  of  buttons, 
eyelet-holes,  &c. 

pier?  -Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [PIERCE.] 

A.  Atpr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Penetrating. 

2.  Affecting  or  moving  deeply. 

"  With  anguish  Ajax  views  the  piercing  sight." 

Pope :  limner's  Iliad,  iv.  608. 

3.  Very  severe  or  sharp ;  as,  piercmff  cold,  &  pierc- 
ing wind. 

4.  Exceedingly  sharp,  penetrating,  or  keen. 

"  His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray." 

I'iili.-.-  Homer'*  Iliad,  liii.  1.016. 

piercing-file,  tulatt.  A  sharp  and  narrow  file  to 
enlarge  a  narrow  drilled  hole. 

Piercing-saw,  tubst.  A  thin  blade  fastened  by 
screw-clamps,  in  a  light  frame,  and  used  for  pierc- 
ing gold  and  silver. 

plerf-Ing-iy,  *pears  ant-lye,  adv.  [English 
piercing;  -///.]  In  a  piercing  manner;  with  pene- 
trating or  piercing  force  or  effect ;  sharply,  closely. 

"  So  pearsantlye  to  prye 
With  eagle's  syghta."  Drant;  Horace;  sat.  ill. 

pier?  Ing  ness.  subst.  [Eng.  piercing;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  piercing  or  penetrat- 
ing- ;  keenness,  sharpness. 

"The  quickness  and  pierclngness  of  its  thoughts." — 
Dfrham:  }'hy*ii-n-Tht'<itouii,  bk.  v.,  ch.  1. 

pi  Sr-ille',  «.  [Fr.l  A  mass  of  stones  filling  a 
ditch  and  covered  with  clay. 

Pl-ir  -I-an,  a.  [Lat.  Pierius.]  [PIEEIDES.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Pierides  or  Muses. 

"  Drink  deep,  or  touch  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  il.  IB. 

PI  8r -I-des,  «.  pJ.   [Lat.] 

Class.  Myth.:  A  name  given  to  the  Muses,  from 
the  district  of  Pieria  in  Thessaly,  their  natal 
region. 

pi  8r-I  dl,  pl-Sr-I-dl -n».  «.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat. 

pier(is),  genit.  pierid (is) ;  masc.pl.  adj.  suff.  -t,  or 
fern,  -ince.] 

Kntom.:  A  sub-family  of  Papilionidae.  Inner 
margin  of  the  hind  wing  not  concave. 

pl  -8r-IS,  ».    [Sing,  of  Gr.  Pierides  (q.  v.).] 

Entomology:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pieridl. 
Anti-linn'  long  and  slender,  with  a  distinct  knob  at 
the  end;  wings  white  in  the  female,  with  a  dark 
spot  near  the  anal  angle:  larva  green,  or  green 
and  black  striped  with  yellow.  Two  broods  in  a 
year,  feeding  on  Crucifene  and  Resedacen*. 

*pler-rle,  ».  [Fr._pierrerie=jewels,  from  pierre 
=a  stone.]  Jewels,  jewelry. 

pi  -St.  pi  -6t,  py  -ot.  «.  [A  dimin.  from  pie  (2), 
s.J  A  magpie. 

pi   e  tlsm,  x.    [PIETIST.] 

1.  The  principles  or  practice  of  the  Pietists. 

"Historically,  Pietism  may  be  described  as  the  formn- 
lariftntion  of  the  popular  discontent  at  the  arid  dogma- 
tism which  the  [Lutheran]  Church's  continual  conflict 
with  Geneva  and  Rome  had  made  endemic  in  the  Luth- 
eran pulpits,  and  it  was  at  the  Hame  time  a  protest  against 
the  low  state  of  public  morals  engendered  by  the  miser- 
able delays  of  the  Thirty  Yearn  War."— Blunt:  Diet.  Sect*. 
p.  429. 

H.  Extremely  strict  devotion  or  affectation  of 
devotion. 

"A  large  proportion,  probably  of  the  recluses,  soon 
drooped  into  the  inanity  of  a  trivial  pietism." — Taylort 
Enthusiasm,  §8,  p.  209. 

pi  -8-tIlt,  «.    [Fr.  piftiste.] 

1.  iiril.  Lang.:  One  who  makes  a  display  or  affec- 
tation of  strong  religious  feelings. 

"The  pMlst  delighting  in  the  Word  of  Qoi."-HHt. 
Vu'irf.  Reviev.  Ivii.  177. 
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2.  Church  Hut.  (pi.) :  A  party  of  Reformers  in  the 
Latberan  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
li-iidiT  of  i  In'  movement,  an  Alsatian,  Philip  Jacob 
Spenrr  (1635-1705),  when  pastor  in  Frankfort,  in 
1670,  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  private  gatherings 
in  which  the  Scriptures  were  explaini-il  practically 
rather  than  dogmatically,  and,  this  movement 
spreading,  Spener  published  his  /'"'  l'<  ^<>i'  nn, 
in  which  be  deplored  the  incessant  preaching  of 
dogma,  advocated  reform  in  education,  and  formu- 
lated the  opinion  that  a  virtuous  life  was  of  more 
importance  than  a  correct  creed.  After  Spener's 
death  the  Executive  interfered,  and  proscribed  the 
open  profession  of  Pietism,  so  that  its  professor* 
bad  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  new  sect. 

"The  principal  reforms  demanded  by  the  Pietists,  to  be 
Fathered  from  the  writing*  of  their  lender*,  were  these: 
First,  that  the  theological  schools  should  be  reformed  by 
the  abolition  of  all  systematic  theology,  philosophy,  and 
metaphysics;  and  that  morals,  and  not  doctrine,  should 
form  the  staple  of  all  preaching.  Secondly,  that  only 
those  persons  should  be  admitted  into  the  Lutheran 
ministry  whose  lives  were  samples  of  living  piety." — 
Blunt:  Diet.  Sects,  p.  430. 

p!-«  tlst  -1C,  pi  8  Mat  -Ic-al,  a.  IVug.pietM; 
-ic,  -ica/.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pietists,  or  to 
those  who  make  a  display  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ing. 

pi  et  -ra,  dfl  -r»,  ».  [Ital.]  A  species  of  inlaid 
work  composed  of  hard  stones,  such  as  agate,  jas- 
per, chalcedony,  carnelian,  and  lapislazuli.  sot  in  a 
slab  of  marble,  generally  black.  The  marble  is 
worked  to  a  thickness  not  much  exceeding  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  ;  the  design  is  drawn  upon  it  and  cut  oat 
with  the  saw  and  file.  The  hard  stones,  formed  to 
the  desired  shapes  by  the  usual  processes  of  gem- 
cutting,  are  accurately  fitted  into  the  spaces  thus 
cut  out,  and  the  whole  is  attached  as  a  veneer  to  a 
thicker  slab. 

pi  et  re  c8m  mes  se,  t.  I  Ital. ]  A  species  of 
inlaying  in  precious  stones.  Tne  stones  arocnt  into 
thin  veneers,  and  sawed  into  shape,  by  means  of  a 
wire  and  emery  powder,  and  finally  fitted  at  the 
lapidary  s  wheel. 

Pi  -8-tjF,  »pl-e-tle,  t.  [Fr.  pitU,  from  Lat.  pie- 
tatvm,  ace.  of  pie/o*=piety ;  pi'iM=dutif\il.  pious 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  pieM;  Sp.piedad.  Pity  and  piety  are 
doublets.] 

fl.  Filial  reverence;  reverence  of  one's  parents, 
friends,  or  country ;  duty  and  devotion  to  one's 
parents ;  filial  affection. 

2.  Reverence  toward  the  Supreme  Being,  and  love 
of  his  character;  obedient  love  of  the  will  of  Ood, 
and  zealous  devotion  to  his  service;  the  discharge 
of  duty  to  Ood ;  devotion. 

"  Is  pietv  thus  and  pure  devotion  paid." 

Hilton.  P.  L.,  ri.  482. 

pl-ij-Sm  -S-t6r,»u&8f.  [Gr.  piezo—to  press,  and 
Eng.  meter  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An  instrument  invented  by  Oersted  and    de- 
signed to  determine  the  compressibility  of  liquids, 
and  the  degree  of  compression  under  any  given 
weight. 

2.  An  instrument  inserted  into  a  water-main  to 
show  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  that  point. 

plf-fa-ra-r6  (pi.  pU-fa-ra-rl),  plf-fe-ra  -r6. 
(l>l.  plf-fe-ra'-rl),  «.  [Ital.]  An  Italian  itinerant 
musician,  who  plays  on  a  piffaro. 

plf   fir  6,  plf   fer-8,  «.    [Ital.=a  fife.] 

Music : 

1.  The  old  form  of  the  oboe,  still  in  use  in  some 


Piffaro. 
districts  of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.    [OBOE.] 

2.  A  rude  kind  of  bagpipe  with  an  inflated  sheep- 
skin for  the  reservoir,  common  in  Italy. 

Pig  (1),  *Plgg«.  »•  [Out.  bigge,  big;  Low  Ger. 
bigge;  A.  S.  pecff;  Dan.  pige;  Sv.piga;  Icel.  pi'fca.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  young  of  swine,  male  or  female;  swine 
rcnerally. 

"  They  wolwe,  as  don  two  plgges  in  a  poke." 

Chaucer.-  ('.  T.,  4,277. 

(2)  The  flesh  of  swine ;  pork. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  disagreeable,  rough,  rude,  obs'innte,  or  can- 
tankerous person. 

(2)  Sixpence.     (Kmj.  slang.) 

II.  Metall.:  An  oblong  mass  of  metal  as  run  from 
tint  smol  ting-furnace. 

"A  main  channel,  called  the  sow,  is  scraped  in  the 
floor,  into  which  the  metal  flows  from  the  tapping-hole 
of  the  furnace;  on  each  side  of  this  are  shallow  ditches 
to  receive  the  metal  from  the  main  stem,  «nd  the  laterals 
are  called  ,,igs."-Knlght:  Diet.  Heel,.,  ii. 
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pig-bed 

T  1.  A  pig  in  a  poke:  A  blind  bargain  ;  something 
bought,  taken,  or  accepted  blindly,  without  the 
quality  or  value  being  known.  [PoEE  (!),«.] 

2.  A  piy's  whisper: 

(1)  A  rather  loud  whisper. 

(2)  A  very  short  space  of  time.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  bring  one's  pigs  to  a  pretty  market:  To  make 
a  very  bad  bargain  ;  to  manage  things  badly. 

4.  To  drive  one's  pigs  to  market :  To  snore. 

pig-bed,  8. 

Xinrlt. :  The  bed  or  series  of  molds  formed  of  sand 
into  which  iron  ia  run  from  the  blast-furnace,  and 
cast  into  pigs. 

pig-boiling,  s. 

Smelt.:  The  decarbnrization  of  the  pig-iron  by 
contact  with  oxidized  compounds  of  iron,  whereby 
carbonic  oxide  is  produced  below  tho  surface  of  the 
molten  metal,  and,  in  escaping,  causes  tho  appear- 
ance of  ebullition. 

Pig-eyed,  a.  Having  small  sunken  eyes  like 
those  or  a  pig. 

pig-faced  trigger-fish,  «.    [TRIGGER-FISH.] 

pig-faces,  s. 

Bot. :  Mesembryanthemum  oequilaterale,  |  M  I.SKM 

BRVANTIIEMUM.  | 

pig-footed  perameles,  ». 

Zotll. :  Chceropus  ctistanotis,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Murray  river,  Australia.  |  l'i:i:  VMI.I.IH  i:.  | 

pig-iron,  s.    The  same  as  PtG  (1),  «.,  II. 

Pig-lead,  twbst.  Lead  in  pigs,  as  when  first  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore. 

pig-pen,  s.    A  pen  for  pigs ;  a  pigsty, 
pig-skin,  *. 

1.  Theskiuof  a  pig.    (It  is  used  chiefly  for  sad- 
dlery.) 

2.  A  saddle. 

"It  i-  only  his  third  appearance  in  the  pia-tltln  thin 
season."— Field,  Dec.  19,  INK'.. 

pig-Sticking,  s.  Boar-hunting,  a  term  used  in 
India,  chiefly  confined  to  Anglo-Indians.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  used  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
for  tho  work  done  by  those  people  who  are  em  ployed 
in  and  about  the  slaughter-houses,  stock-yards,  and 
packing-houses. 

"He  has.  besides,  some  good  stories  to  tell  of  black-bnck- 
Btallcing,  pig-stickiny,  bear-hunting,  and  elephant-shoot- 
ing."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pig  (2),  «.    [See  dof.]     A  contraction  of  Piggin 
(q.  v.). 
pig,  v.  t.&i.    [Prod),..] 

1.  To  bring  forth  pigs ;  to  bear  young  as  pigs ;  to 
farrmv. 

2.  To  be  huddled  together  with  several  others  in 
a  single  room  by  night  »s  well  as  by  day ;  to  live 
like  pigs. 

"A single  room  where  she  piita  with  her  relative*." — 
r/ni.s.  Itciule,  in  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•pl-ga  -cl  a,  «.    [LowLat.] 
Old  Cmtume : 

1.  A  pointed  shoe  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  hav- 
ing the  point  made,  it  is  said,  like  a  scorpion's 
tall. 

2.  A  pointed  sleeve. 

pig  eon,  *pyg-e-on,  *pyg-l-one,  «.  [French 
pigeon,  from  Lat.  pipianem,  ace.  of  pipio=a  young 
bird,  a  chirper,  from  pt'pio=to  chirp  or  cheep ;  from 
the  cry  of  t  fie  young  birds;  Sp.  pichon=n  young  pig- 
eon; Itul.  piccione,  pippione  —  a  pigeon.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:    A  greenhorn,  a  gull,  a  simpleton;  one 
who  allows  himself  to  be  swindled  by  sharpers. 
(Slang.) 

II.  Ornithology: 

1.  The  genus  Columba  or  Columbus  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PI.):  The  family  Columbidw  (True  pigeons). 

3.  (PI.) :    The    order    Columbie   or    Columbacei 
(Q.V.). 

*I  To  pluck  it  pi>/coii:  To  swindle  a  greenhorn  out 
of  his  mouey. 

pigeon-berry, «. 

Bot.,  rtc. .-  The  berry  of  Phytolacca  decandra. 

pigeon-breast, «. 

Pathol.:  \  deformity,  in  which  the  sternum  of  a 
child  is  thrust  forward.  It  is  produced  by  rickets. 

pigeon-breasted,  adj.  Having  a  pigeon-breast 
(q.  v.). 

pigeon  English,  s.  The  barbarous  and  childish 
dialect  of  Kuslish,  in  use  in  Chinese  ports,  between 
Kuglish  and  American  merchants  and  the  native 
traders. 

"The  grammar  of  pigeon-English  is  not  English  but 
Chinese."— .SiiifCf.-  Compar.  Philology,  f-  1H9. 
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IT  So  called  from  the  word  pigeon  being  used  to 
supply  the  place  of  English  nouns  unknown  to  the 
Chinese.  Thus  a  concert  is  called  a  singsong  pig- 
eon, a  conversazione  a  talkee  pigeon. 

pigeon-express,  *.  The  conveyance  of  intelli- 
gence by  means  of  carrier-pigeons;  intelligence 
conveyed  by  carrier  pigeons. 

pigeon-foot,  >. 

lint. :  Geranium  molle. 

pigeon-goose, «. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Coreopsis  (q.  v.). 

pigeon-hearted,  «.    Timid,  easily  frightened. 

"I  never  saw  such  pigeon-hearted  people." — Beaum.it 
Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iii.  8. 

pigeon-hole,  •plgin-hole,  ». 

1.  One  of  the  holes  in  a  dovecot,  by  which  the 
pigeons  pass  in  or  out. 

2.  A  little  division  or  compartment  in  a  desk  for 
papers. 

•3.  (PI.) :  An  old  game  in  which  balls  were  rolled 
through  little  arches,  resembling  the  holes  in  a 
dovecot. 

"Ox  roasted  whole,  horse-racing,  pigin-hotes." 

Ralladt  oit  froft  Fair  (1684),  p.  29. 

Pigeon-hole,  r.  t.  To  place  or  deposit  in  a  pigeon- 
hole. 

"We  see  the  old  bureaucrat  pigeon-holing  letters." — 
Serihutr't  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  712. 

IT  To  pigeon-hole  anindictment :  To  delay  criminal 
proceedings  by  a  prosecuting  officer's  neglecting  to 
act;  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  prosecute  a  person 
indicted. 

pigeon-house, «.    A  dovecot. 

"plgeon-livered,  <nlj.  Of  too  mild  a  temper; 
pigeon-hearted,  timid,  mild,  gentle. 

"  But  I  &m  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall." 

Shakcsp.:  Hamlet,  11.  2. 

pigeon-pair,   pigeon's  pair,  ».     A  boy  and  a 
girl ;  twins,  when  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
pigeon-pea,  .-•.    [ANGOLA-PEA.] 
Pigeon-toed,  a.    Having  the  toes  turned  in. 
"  The  pigeon-toed  step,  and  the  rollicking  motion." 
liniluiin:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Dead  Drummer. 

pigeon-wood, .--.    [ZEBRA-WOOD.] 
IT  Jamaica  pigeon-trood : 
J9or.,  dtc. :  Guettarda  speciosa. 
*Pl$  -e6n,  v.  t.    [PIGEON,*.]    To  fleece,  to  pluck, 
to  swindle  out  of  money  by  tricks  in  gambling. 
"  Hazard's  the  word  ;  if  he  flies  at  all 
lie's  pigeon'd  and  undone." 

Observer,  No.  27. 

*plg  -eon  ry,  s.  [Eng.  pigeon,  e. ;  -ry.]  A  place 
for  keeping  pigeons ;  a  dovecot. 

plgg,  s.  [PiGGIN.]  An  earthen  pot,  vessel,  or 
pitcher. 

"I  shall  wish  them  in  the  brown  pigg  again." — Scott: 
Beart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  ilix. 

pig  gSr  y,  ».  [Eug.  pi<7  (1),  s. ;  -ry.]  A  place 
with  sties  and  other  arrangements  for  tne  accom- 
modation of  pigs. 

"  Inside  the  substantial  brick-built  piggeries." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

pig  gin,  >.  [Gael,  pigean,  dimin.  of  pigeadh, 
pioe  =  an  earthen  jar,  a  pitcher;  Ir.  pigin  =  a  small 
pail.]  A  small  pot  or  vessel  with  a  handle,  for 
holding  liquids. 

" Broad-month'd  dishes,  noggins,  whisking,  and  pig- 
gin*." — Hayvood:  Dumbard  Opened,  p.  45. 

pig    glsh,  n.    [Eng.pijj  (1),  s. ;  -ish.]    Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  pig  or  pigs ;  swinish, 
pig   head  ed,  a.    [Eng.pij?  (1),  s.,  and  headed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  head  like  a  pig ;  having  u  large, 
ill-shaped  head. 

2.  Fig. :  Stupidly  obstinate  or  perverse. 

pig  hSad  -5d-lf,  arti'.  [Eng.  pigheaded;  -ly.] 
In  a  pigheaded,  obstinate,  or  perverse  manner. 

pig  head  ed  ness,  s.  [Eng.  pigheaded ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pigheaded ;  stupid  or 
perverse  obstinacy. 

•pight  (on  silent),  pret.  A  pa.  par.  of  v.  A  a. 
[PITCH,  t'.J 

A.  As  pret.  A  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pitched. 

2.  Determined,  fixed. 

"I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it." 

Shakegp. :  Lear,  ii.  1. 

*Plgh-tel,  *pigh  tie,  ».  [A  dimin.  from  pight 
(q.  v.).]  A  small  inclosure. 

•pig  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  pig  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  or  young  pig. 

"One  porker,  in  particular,  a  fat  little  pigling." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 


pignorative 

pig  me   an,  a.    [PYGMEAN.] 
pig -mint,  >.    [Lat.  iiiiiiiH  iitum,  from  pig-,  root 
ofpmoo=to  paint ;  Fr.  pigment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*2.  A  kind  of  highly-spiced  wine,  sweetened  witl> 
honey.  (Scott:  /tvmhoc,  ch.  iii.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arts  tt  Manuf. :  One  of  the  coloring  materials 
used  in  painting,  dyeing,  Ac.    They  are  partly  arti- 
ficial and  partly  derived  from  the  threo  kingdoms 
of  nature. 

2.  Science:  Any  coloring  of  an  organic  kind  when* 
its  composition  cannot  be  determined,  or  has  no 
definite  name.     (Griffith  <C  Henfrey.) 

3.  Anat. :  A  black  or  brown  matter  in  the  cells  of 
the  cuticle,  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye,  the- 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  the  investing  mem- 
brane of  the  spinal  cord.    It  consists  of  molecules, 
which,  when  they  escape  from  the  ruptured  cells, 
exhibit  molecular  movement. 

pigment-cell, «. 

.la-it,  (pi.):  Cells  containing  pigment.  [PIGMENT, 

pigment-liver, «. 

Aunt.  <t  Pathol. :  A  liver  ascertained,  after  death 
by  severe  fever,  to  be  dark  or  chocolate  colored, 
with  brown  insulated  figures  on  a  darker  ground. 

pigment-molecule,  «.    [PIGMENT,  II.  2.] 

pigment- spot,  «. 

Compar.  Anat.:  Tho  eyospot  in  the  Infusoria  and! 
Rotifera. 

pig  ment  al,  ".  [Eng.  pigment;  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  pigments:  furnished  with  pigments. 

II  Used  specially  of  the  cells  which  secrete  tlm 
colored  portion  of  the  skin  and  eye,  and  the  mem- 
brane formed  by  such  cells.  (Owen.) 

pig  -mSnt  -ar-y,  a.  [Latin  pigmentariu*.]  Th» 
same  as  PIGMENTAL  (q.  v.). 

pig  ment  ed,  ".  [Eng.  pigment;  -ed.]  Imbued 
with  pigment;  colored. 

"The  right  valve  of  the  oyster  isalways  the  most  deeply 
pigmented."— Nature,  Nov.  26,  1885,  p.  81. 

•pig-mint  -OU8,  adj.  [English  pigment;  -oiw.J 
Pigmentary. 

Pig  -mj,  ».  A  a.    [PYGMY.] 

pigmy  bush-buck,  .-•. 

Zool.:  Cephalophus  pygmcea,  tho  Kleoneboc,  or 
Kloene  Blauw-boc,  of  the  Dutch  colonists  of  th» 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  tho  A  ntilope  pygmcea,  of 
Desmarest.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit. 

pigmy-footman,  «. 

Entom.:  Lithosia pygmceola.    European. 

pigmy-hog, ». 

Entom. :  Porcula  salvania,  a  small  pig  found  iu 
the  Nepal  and  SikimTerai,  probably  extending  into 
Assam  and  Bhotan.  Length,  including  tail  (about 
an  inch  long),  twenty-seven  inches ;  height,  ten 
inches;  weight,  from  seven  to  ten  pounds.  Blackish- 
brown,  slightly  and  irregularly  shaded  with  sordid 
amber;  nude  skin,  dirty  flesh-color;  hoofs,  glossy 
brown.  There  is  no  mane,  and  the  female  has  but 
six  mammae.  It  is  rare,  and  only  found  in  the 
recesses  of  forests.  The  full-grown  males  live 
constantly  with  the  herd— from  five  to  twenty 
individuals— and  defend 'the  females  and  young 
from  harm.  They  eat  roots,  bulbs,  birds'  eggs, 
insects,  and  reptiles.  The  female  produces  from 
three  to  four  at  a  birth. 

pigmy-owlets,  >.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Glaucidium. 

pigmy-parrots,  *./•/. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Nasiterna  (q.  v.). 

pigmy-shrew, ». 

Zool. :  Sorex  pygmceus. 

•pig  ner  ate,  *plg  -n5r-ate,  v.t.  [L,&t.  pigner. 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  pignero,  pigtieror=  to  pawn  ;  pt'o- 
nus  (genit.  pio»ori«)=a  pledge.] 

1.  To  pledge,  to  pawn,  to  mortgage. 

2.  To  take  in  pawn,  as  a  pawnbroker. 

plgnon  (aspen'-y8n),'».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  piiin* 
=  thepine.J  An  edible  seed  of  the  cones  of  certain 
pine-trees,  as  Pinus  pinea. 

pig  n5r  ar-f ,  a.  [As  if  from  Mod.  Lat.  pignor- 
ariiw.]  Tho  same  as  PIGNORATIVE.  (Wharton.) 


*plg  n8r-a    tion,  s.    [Lat.  pigiieratio,  pignora- 
lio,  f rom  pigneratus,  pa.  par.  or  pignero,  pigneror= 

to  pawn.]      [PlGXERATE.J 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  pawning,  pledging,  or 
mortgaging. 

2.  Civil  Law:  The  taking  of  cattle  doing  damage 
as  security  till  satisfaction  is  made. 

•pig  -n5r-a-tlve,  a.   [PIGNOHATION.]   Pledging, 
pawning. 


boll,    bo~y;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem:     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -    shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pignus 


I>Ig-nas,». 

/  in0:  A  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  demand, 
pig  -nut,  «.    [Eug.  pii/i  and  nuf.) 

'  ,ny : 

1.  The  root  of  rvirum  bulhocattanum. 
•J.  Thai  of  lianium  fleruotum.    [EARTH-NTT.] 

"  I,  with  my  long  nalla,  will  dig  thee  pignuts." 

Sttukrfp.:  Tempest,  ii,  2. 

pig    Otite.x.    [After  a  Rev.  M.  Pigot ;  snff.  -ite 

Min.:  \  substance  produced  by  wet  vegetation 
on  granite.  The  acid  constituent  was  called  "  mu- 
•  ius  acid"  by  the  author  (Johnston).  It  has  a 
composition  4Al->p3-H'6H]up4(the  acid)+27H^O= 
a  combination  of  an  organic  acid  with  alumina. 
Dana  includes  it  as  a  sub-species  under  Mellite 
<q.  T.),  but  it  is  probably  a  doubtful  compound. 

•pigs  -no?,  «plgs  nle,  'plgges-nle,  *pigges- 
*ye,  'pygges  nle,  'pys-ney, «.  [For  pig't  eye :  a 
7iye  — an  eyi>.  See  remarks  under  N.J 

X.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  term  of  endearment  applied  to  a  girl. 

"Couie  hither,  yeptggesnye,  ye  little  babe." 

Chaucer:  Remedie  of  Loue. 

2.  The  eye  of  a  woman,  or  a  little  eye. 
II.  Hi, I.:  tHanthus  caryophyllwi. 

pig.  -Sty,  «.    [Eng.  pig  (1),  and  tty.]    A  sty  or  pen 
for  pigs. 
Pig  -tall,  >.    [Eng.  pig  (1),  and  fail.] 

1.  The  tail  of  a  pig. 

2.  The  hair  of  the  head  tied  up  in  a  long  queue  or 
•cue  like  a  pig's  tail. 

"And  hiding  his  pigtail  in  an  ample  kerchief."— Field, 
Bee.  6,  1884. 

3.  A  kind  of  tobacco  prepared  in  long  ropes  or 
twists. 

"The  tobacco  he  usually  cheweth,  called  pigtail." — 
•Sm./t;  Will. 

"    /  'itftail  and  periwig  style : 

Architect.:  A  ludicrous  or  contemptuous  epithet 
applied  to  the  later  Rococo  style  prevailing  in  Eng- 
land from  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  till  nearly  its  close. 

"And  a  certain  affinity  between  the  architecture  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  a  method  of 
dressing  the  hair  which  then  prevailed,  has  led  to  the 
vxpreaslon  pigtail  and  periwig  style  being  employed  to 
describe  the  period  under  consideration."— Baumgarten: 
Architectural  Styles,  p.  442.  (Trans.) 

Pig  -tilled,  adj.  [Eng.  pigtail;  -ed.]  Having  a 
pigtail  (q.  v.),  or  anything  resembling  it. 

plgtalled-baboon,  «.    [CHACMA.] 

plgtalled-macaque,  •. 

ZoOl. :  ilacacua  nemettrinut,  a  short-tailed  mon- 
key found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, where  it  is  frequently  domesticated. 

pig  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  pig  (1),  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Chenopodium  (q.  T.). 

plg-wldg  e6n,  pig- wig-gin,  pig  wldg-ln,  tub. 
*  adj.  [Ktym.  doubtful.  Pioti-igain  is  the  name  of 
«n  elf  in  Drayton's  A'ympht'dt'a.] 

A.  Assubtt.:  A  fairy;  hence  applied  to  anything 
Very  small. 

B.  At  adj.:  Very  small,  diminutive,  pigmy. 

"  Such  plgveidgeon  myrmidons  as  they." 

•  Cleveland:  The  Rebel  Scot. 

plhl  Ite,  >.  [After  Pihl,  a  Swedish  mining  di- 
rector; Slllf.  -it,-  I  If;,,.  .  I 

Min.:  A  micaceous  mineral,  sometimes  occurring 
as  a  psoudomorph  after  spodumene.  Hardness,  1'S; 
specific  gravity,  2'72-2'74  ;  luster,  pearly ;  color,  ap- 
proaching silver-white,  yellowish.  Lamina),  when 
rubbed,  separate  into  thin  scales.  Closely  related 
to  pyrophyllito  (q.  v.),  but  it  contains  alkalies. 

pi  -ka,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Lagomys 
<<!•  V.). 

pike,  *plc,  *pyke,  ».  [Irish  pice  =  a  pike, a  fork; 
iiiri<th.-n  pickax;  Gaelic  pir  =  a  pike,  a  pickax; 
Welsh  pi</  =  a  point,  a  pike;  iiicell-a  javelin  ;  Bret. 
;>U-  ii  pick,  a  pickax;  Kr.  pique.  The  original 
sense-sharp  point  or  spike;  pike,  peak,  and  beak 
nre  all  variants  of  the  same  word ;  cf.  alsopirt  and 
lurk.  An  initial  «  has  been  lost;  cf.  Lat.  <piVu  =  a 
Hpike.  Peak,  pick,  s. ;  pique,  beak  and  spike  are 
doublets.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  military  weapon,  consisting  of  a  narrow, 
•elongated  lance-hoau  fixed  to  a  polo  or  a  simple 
spike  of  metal.  The  end  of  the  staff  had  also  a 
ftpike  for  insertion  in  the  ^rnnmi.  thus  allowing  a 
musketeer  to  keep  off  the  approach  of  cavalry  while 
attending  to  hi-  other  arms.  It  is  now  superseded 
by  the  bayonet. 

"The  pike,  of  the  rebel  battalions  began  to  shake."— 
mfacaulay:  nist.  Eng.  ch.  v. 
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2.  A  central  spike  sometimes  used  In  target*. 

3.  A  j. "iik,  a  hill  or  mountain   summit;  generally 
n-i-il    in    rompuuud  names;    aa,   Lnngdale    Pikes. 
(Eng.) 

"They  arep/Jti«  and  volcanoe." — Aubrey:  Wilts,  p.  71. 
•4.  A  cracowe  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  hay-fork,  especially  a  pitching-fork. 
"A  rake  for  to  hale  up  the  fitchew  that  lie, 

A  ftike  for  to  pike  them  up,  handsome  to  drie." 

Tuster:  Husbandry  Furniture. 

6.  A  large  cock  of  hay. 

•7.  A  staff,    (itorte  Arthur?,  to.  90.) 

*8.  A  point,  a  spike ;  a  pointed  or  sharp  end. 
"  Fyke  of  a  shoo."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

9.  A  contraction  of  turnpike  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  EBOX  (q.v.) : 
specif.,  Exo.r  Itii-htJi,  the  (Common  Pike.  It  is  one  of 
the  larger  freshwater  fishes,  sometimes  attaining 
a  length  of  tire  or  six  feet,  and  much  esteemed  for 
food.  Pikes  are  extremely  voracious,  and,  though 
small  fish  and  frogs  form  their  staple  food,  the 
remains  of  ducks  and  goose  have  been  found  in 
their  stomachs.  They  are  very  long-lived  ;  and  on 
the  evidence  of  rin^s  which  in  the  middle  ages 
were  sometimes  put  in  their  gill-covers,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  some  individuals  have  been  cap- 
tured at  the  mature  age  of  250  years.  They  com- 
mence to  spawn  at  three  years  old;  the  ova  are 
deposited  in  March,  and  the  spawning  season  lasts 
about  three  months.  The  Pikes  are  migrants,  and 
have  been  known  to  travel  overland.  The  head  and 
back  are  olive-brown,  sides  paler,  belly  silvery 
white;  body  mottled  with  roundish  spots,  which 
sometimes  form  cross-bars  on  tail.  The  English 
name  lias  reference  to  the  elongated  form  of  the 
fish,  or  the  shape  of  its  snout. 

"The  growth  of  the  pike.  If  well  supplied  with  food, 
seems  almost  unlimited."— Household  Wordt,  Feb.  18, 
1864,  p.  16. 

*2.  Turning :  A  point  or  center  on  which  to  fasten 
anything  to  be  turned. 

pike-head,  t.  The  pointed  top  of  a  spear,  &c. 
(Spenser:  F .  Q.,  I.  vii.  37.) 

pike-beaded,  a.    Having  a  sharp-pointed  head. 
Pike-headed  alligator  : 

ZoOl.:  Alligator  (until,  or  mististippentis.  [MIS- 
SISSIPPI-ALLIGATOR.] 

pike-keeper,  >uM.  The  keeper  of  a  turnpike. 
(Dickent:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxii.) 

pike-perch,  ». 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Lucioperca  (q.  v.). 

pike-staff,  «. 

1.  The  wooden  staff  or  shaft  of  a  pike. 

2.  A  long  staff  with  a  sharp  spike  in  the  lower 
end,  carried  in  the  hand  as  a  support  in  frosty 
weather. 

•pike  (1),  t;.  f.  fFr.  piquer=to  pierce.]  To  pry, 
to  poop. 

"  Oan  in  at  the  curtein  pike." 

Chaucer.   Troilut,  111.  60. 

pike  (2),  v.  t.    [PITCH  (2),t>.] 
pike  (3),  r.  t.    I  PICK,  P.] 

1.  To  pick. 

"A  wheen  midden  uocks  pike  ilk  libers  barns  oat." — 
Scott:  Rob  /fay,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  steal. 

pike  (4),  v.  i.  A  t.  To  play  or  game  in  a  niggardly 
or  penurious  manner ;  to  wager  small  stakes. 

piked,  adj.  (Englishi>ifc(e),  s.;  -ed.]  Pointed, 
peaked;  ending  in  a  point;  acuminated. 

"Piked  points  of  knives,  which  they  hauing  gotten  of 
the  French  men,  broke  the  same,  and  put  the  points  of 
them  in  their  arrowen'  heads.  —  Hackluyt:  Voyaget, 
111.  611. 

•plke-de-vant, «.    [PICKEDEVANT.] 

pike-lit,   plke-lln,    «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   A 

light  cuke  or  muffin;  a  crumpet. 

pike  -man,  «.    [Eng.  pike,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  A  soldier  armed  with  pike. 

"And  straight,  by  savage  zeal  Impell'd, 
Forth  ruHli'd  api'Jtrimin." 

Wordtworth,  White  Doe,  v. 

2.  A  miner  working  with  a  pike  or  crowbar. 

3.  A  turnpike  keeper. 

"  Very  few  persons  thought  there  was  any  impropriety 
in  bilking  a  plkeman." — London  Horning  Chronicle. 

plk  -e?,  nibtt.  [Local  Kentish  piky,  pikey  =  a 
Kip-).]  (aeoetym.) 

"A  large  piece  of  waste  land,  known  as  Penenden  Hnath. 
on  the  border*  of  Maldtttone,  which  has  been  the  rendez- 
vone  of  pike u*  and  vagrants."—  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

pil  age,«.   [PELAGE.] 


pile 


pll-ar  -Ite,  tubst.    [Named  after  Prof.  Pilar,  of 
Agrnm;  suff.  -ite  (.Vin.).| 

it  in.:  A  variety  of  Chrysocolla  (q.  v.).  containing; 
over  Id  per  cent,  of  alumina.  Appeared  homoge- 
neous under  the  microscope.  Hard- 
ness, 3:  specific  gravity,  2'62;  luster, 
dull  ;  color,  light  greenisn-blue.  Occurs 
in  Chili. 

pi  las  -tSr,  »pll  las  -ter,  *py  las- 
ter,  i.  [FT.pilattre,  from  Ital.  pilot- 
fro=a  pilaster,  from  pila—a  nat-sidod 
pillar  ;  Lat.  pi/o=a  pillar.] 

Arcn,:  A  square  column,  generally 
attached  to  a  wall,  as  an  ornamental 
support  to  an  arch,  &c,,  an.l  seldom 
projecting  more  than  one-fourth  or 
one-third  of  its  breadth  from  the  wall. 

"  A  house  which  mayittill  be  easily  known 
by  pilasters  and  wreath*.  the  graceful  work 
of  Inigo."—  yacaultiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Hi. 

pl-las'-tSred.  a<y.    [Eng.  jillatttr;    Corinthian 
-ed.]    Furnished  or  ornamented  with       Pilattar, 
pilasters. 


"The  polish'.!  walls  of  marble  be 
Pilaster'd  round  with  porphyry." 
'       rnt  to  Phlllls. 


(From  West 
front  of  St. 

.      .        .  Paul's.) 

Cotton:  Entertalnmen 

pi  -lau,  pl'-law,  «.   [PILLAW.J 
•pll9h,  *pllche, ».    [A.  S.  pylce,  from  Low  Latin 
pellicea,  from  Lat.  pelli*~&  skin.]    [PELISSE.] 

1.  A  coat  or  dress  of  skins. 

"Clothed  In  apilche  of  a  camel's  hide."—  Wall,  tulcevll. 

2.  A  flannel  cloth  for  an  infant. 

pll  chard,  pll-cher, «.  [Of  uncertain  origin; 
proh.  Celtic;  cf.  Ir.  pilteir=& pilchard ;  Ir.jielog; 
Gael.  petiio=a  porpoise.  The  final  d  is  excrescent. 
(Xkr«i.)]  * 

Ichthy.:  Clupea  pilrhardut,  an  important  food- 
fish,  never  absent  from  the  coast  of  Northwestern 
Europe.  It  abounds  also  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  thicker  and 
smaller  fish  than  the  herring:  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  bluish-green,  belly  and  sides  silvery-white. 
It  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  radiating  ridges 
on  the  operculnm,  which  descend  toward  the  sub- 
operculum. 

•pilch -8r  (!),«.    [PILCH.] 

1.  A  furred  gown  or  dress ;  a  pilch. 

2.  A  scabbard. 

"  Pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pitcher." 

Shaketp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  111.  1. 

•pll  -Cher  (2), «.    [PILCHARD.] 
pll  -corn,  pill  -corn,  «.    [Eng.  piH;  -corn.] 
Bot. :  A  vena  nuda. 

*pll-cr6w,  t.  [See  def.]  A  curious  corruption 
of  paragraph  (q.  T.). 

pile  (1),  *»yie  (1).  «.  [Fr.  pile  =  a  ball  to  play 
with,  a  pile, from  Lat.  pfla=a  ball;  Sp.  pila;  Port, 
pi/ha.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  heap ;  a  mass  of  things  heaped  together: 
a  pile  of  wood,  a  pile  of  stones,  &c. 

2.  A  regularly  formed  mass  or  heap,  as  of  shot  or 
shell,  piled  in  pyramidal  or  wedge-shaped  forms. 

3.  A  heap  or  mass  of  combustible  materials  col- 
lected for  the  burning  of  a  body. 

"  Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood, 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  /•;/'•  of  burning  wood." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arctte,  ill.  969. 

4.  A  large  building  or  edifice;  a  mass  of  building*. 
"  When  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  are  finished  they 

will  form  a  very  sumptuous  pile  indeed."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

6.  A  mass,  an  accumulation. 

"  Such  vilfs  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.  ill.  I 

6.  A  sum  of  money ;  all  that  one  has. 

7.  Anything  built  up  or  constructed ;  a  construc- 
tion, a  composition. 

"The  intellect  can  raise. 
From  airy  words  alone,  &pile  that  ne'er  decays." 

Wordsworth:  Inscriptions;  For  a  Seat. 

v  A  stack  of  arms. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Electricity: 

(1)  A  series  of  elements  thus  constituted:  First,  a 
disc  of  copper  resting  below  on  a  wooden  frame- 
work, and  above  in  contact  with  a  disc  of  cloth 
moistened  by  acidulated  water  or  brine;  above 
this  again  a  aisc  of  zinc.  As  frequent  a  repetition 
of  this  series  as  is  desired  (the  disc  of  ?inc.  how- 
ever, being  always  the  highest)  will  constitute  a 
more  or  less  tall  column  like  a  pile,  whence  the 
name.  The  first  having  been  planned  and  made  by 
Volta,  the  appellation  generally  given  is  Voltaic 
pile. 

'-i  Any  iustrument  or  mechanism  for  producing 
Voltaic  electricity,  even  though  it  do  not  take  the 
form  of  a  pile. 

lite,    fit,    fare,     amidst,    whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wet,     hifre,     camel,    h«r.    there;     plne^    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;  go,    p6ti 
•or,     wbre.     wplf,     work,     wh6,     sin;     mate,     ctib,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     89,     03  =  6;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


pile-clamp 
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Pilgrim  Fathers 


2.  Mrtall.  :  [FAOOOT,  ».,  II.  2.] 
:i.  .!/••«/.  MX  i  []'n.i>.] 

l'  \iil>ili's  pile:  I  Ndiui.i's  THERMOPILE.] 

(2)  To  make  one's  pile:  To  make  one's  fortune. 
<Co/(oo.  U.S.) 

(3)  Tosize  one's  pile:  To  estimate  the  amount  of 
.,.„,..,  in  one's  possession  with  a  view  of  sequestra- 


the  mantle  fringod.    Recent  species  eight,  nearly 

gured;  the    world-wide;  fossil  twenty,  from  tlu>  Lias  onward. 

velvet."—     gHMpM   huni/tir/rux  or    Pileoptil    unyarica,    the 


II.  Fabric:  The  nap  of  cloth. 

"  Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  Hgu 

amianthus  of  parallel  threads,  us  in  the  pile  of  v. .  ... . M „ 

Hungarian  Bonnet,  is  found  on  oy-ti  r-. 

Pile-carpet,  s.    A  carpet  made  like  Brussels  car-  pIl-5-O-rhI  -la,  s.    |Gr.  pileos=a  cap,  and  rhita 

...„„„,  ...  ,,uo  a  v.»nu!,MUii  win,  a  view  or  sequestra-    I"',''          .'"'K'  "lnt  tta  loo"s  are  cut,  forming  a  =  u  root.] 

tion;  as  is  charged  to  many  police  judges  in  our    P'18  or  "owiV  surf  ace.  Rot.:  The  cap  of  a  root;  a  membranous  hood  at 

large  cities.                                                                           pile-warp,  *.    A  warp  which  is  woven  in  loops  f!10  end  °*  a  root-      Examples,  Nuphar,  L.'inna, 

on  the  face  to  form  a  nap.  randauus,  the  Couifera>. 

pile-wire,  «. 


pile-clamp,  s. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  removing  hemorrhoids. 


pile  (2),  *pyie   (2),  «.    [A.S.  pi(  =  a  stake,  from    .,  Weaving;  The    wire    around   which    the 
l,at.  plla=a  pillar,  a  pier,  or  mole  of  stone ;  French    "'reads  are  looped  to  make  a  pile-fabric. 


warp- 


_. .--     .-  _^1.    »>»     m\JLV   \ll      -  I  I  rl  ]1  '  ,     M:  J 

piif;  Ital.  A  Sp.  pila.    There  appears  to  be  some 
confusion  with  A.  S.  pll,  Lat.  pilum=a  javelin.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  ; 
»1.  A  pillar. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*3.  A  sharp  stake. 

"  Deep  inearth,  below. 
Strong  piles,  innx'd,  stood  averse  to  the  foe." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  rlt.  825. 

*4.  The  head  of  an  arrow  or  lance ;  an  arrow  with 
a  square  head  used  in  a  crossbow. 

••  His  spear  a  bent,  both  stiff  and  strong 
The  /•'<''  was  of  a  horse-fly's  tongue." 

Dravton:  Xamphldia. 
*».  A  -111:1!  1  javelin ;  an  arrow. 
"Where  piles  with  piles,  eagles  with  eagles  met." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  161. 
*6.  One  side  of  a  coin ;  the  reverse  of  a  coin.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  stamping  of  money;  one  side  of 


plle(4),«.    [PEEL  (3),..] 
plle(l),  v.t.    [PILE  (!),».] 

1.  To  collect  or  heap  together  in  a  mass  or  pile; 
to  heap  up. 

"Achilles  cover' d  with  their  fat  the  dead, 
And  the  pil'd  victims  round  the  body  spread  " 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  zriii.  207. 


pll  -S  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pi/iw=a  hair.]  Of  or  per- 
taming  to  hair;  covered  with  hair ;  pilose. 

Pll -«r  (!),«.  [Eng.  pil(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
piles  or  forms  things  into  a  heap. 

•pller(2),«.   [PILLAR.] 
piles, 'pyles,  x. /./.    [PILE  (!),«.] 
Pat  hoi. :  [H.EMORRHoiD.J 
•pi  1*  -tttS,  s.    [Lat.  pilum  =  a  javelin.] 
Old  Arm.:  An  arrow  used  by  the  medieval  arch- 
ers, having  a  small  knob  on  the  shaft,  a  little  below 


,          .       .  .  ------  „  ----------  .......  ----  „..,  „...,.,   .„.„ 

2.  To  accumulate;  to  bring  together;  to  gather-    tlle  noat1'  to  Prevent  its  going  too  far  into  a  body. 


as,  to  pile  quotations  or  extracts. 
3.  To  fill  with  piles  or  heaps. 
IT  To  pile  arms: 
ail.:  To  stack  or  place  three  rifles  together  in 


pi  -18-fis,  «.    [  Lat.,  from  pi/tw=hair.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A  felt  hat  or  cap  ;  a  skull-cap 
worn  by  the  Romans. 

2.  Botany  :  The  umbrella-like  top  of  an  Agaricus, 

and  boaring  the 


stampin 

the  com  bore  a  cross,  the  other  side  was  the  under      ,, 
side  in  the  stamping,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
pile   or   short   pillar  on    which   the  coin  rested. 


gether  obliquely. 

Pile  (2),  v.t.  [PILE  (2),  subst.}  To  support  or 
strengthen  with,  or  as  with,  piles;  to  drive  piles 
into. 


»_i,-  /«       t      n,  ,    ™, 

?         •'jV'a     L"EEL'  "-J    To  peel  ;  to  strip  the 

?  nn,    °F'   ,  „     , 

pile   or   short   pillar  on   which   the  coin  rested.    tv.      u  fi:e  1  6a"e»  •'     To  oroak  off   the  awns  of 
Hence,  used  for  a  coin,  money,  and  the  game  of    tr'r<>sncd  barley. 
frnuandpilr  =  iritch  and  toss.  pi  -li-a,  i.    [Lat.    pi{eiu  =  a  cap.    Named  from 

"A  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross  and  pile    the  appearance  of  the  perianth.] 
for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  np  by  such  measure."—        Rot.:  Agennsof  Urticace*.    About  130  are  known 
-  Pilta  muscosa  is  a  small  creeper,  from  the  warmer 

parts  of  America.    An  extract  of  it  is  given  by  the 
Brazilians  i 


Sd, 

from 


pl-18-ate,   pi 
adj.      [Lat.  pileatus, 
pi(eiw=a  hat  or  cap.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the 
form  of  a  cap  or  covering 
for  the  head. 

2.  Botany  anil  Zoology : 
(1)  Having  the  form  of  a 

cap. 

"  A  pfleated  echinus  taken  up 
with  different  shells  of  several 
kinds."—  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 


Pile. 


Locke.   IlinHiin   I'lHlt-rst.,  bk.  iv.,  oh.' 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. (t  Eng.:  A  beam  or  timber  driven  into 
treacherous    ground  to  form  a  foundation    for  a 
structure,  or  to  form  part  of 

a  wall,  as  of  a  coffer-dam  or 
tjuay.  Piles  are  named  ac- 
cording to  their  structure, 
anil  the  most  important 
kinds  are  described  under 
the  respective  qualifying 
terms — e.g.,  false-pile  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  One  of  the  lesser 
ordinaries,  triangular  in 
form  and   issuing  from  the 
<hii>f  with  the  point  down- 
ward.   When  borne  plain  it 
should  contain  one-third  of 
the  chief  in  breadth,  and  if 
charged  two-thirds. 

IT  Per  pile: 

Her. :  A  term  used  when  the  escutcheon  is  divided 
by  lines  in  the  form  of  the  pile, 
pile-cap,  s. 

Enij.:  A  beam  connecting  the  heads  of  piles, 
pile-drawer,  s. 

Eng. :  A  machine  or  apparatus  for  drawing  piles 
out  of  the  ground. 

pile-driver,  «. 

1.  A  man  engaged  in  driving  piles. 

2.  I  MONKEY,  1. 2.] 

pile-dwellers,  s.  pi.    Lake-dwellers  (q.  T.). 

"The  pile^lwellers  possessed  vegetables  not  traceable 
to  wild  stocks  now  growing  in  Switzerland." — l>utrkins: 
Early  .Van  in  Rrituiit,  ch.  viii. 

pile-dwelling,  s.    A  lake  or  lacustrine  dwelling.    or  caP ;  pileafe. 
f  LAKE-DWELLING.] 
pile-engine,  s. 
Eng. :  A  pile-driver  (q.  v.). 
pile-hoop,  «. 

Eng.:  An  iron  baud  round  the  head  of  a  pile,  to 
prevent  splitting. 

pile-plank,  «. 

Kng.:  One  of  a    number  of  planks,  about   nine 


Ornithology:  Neophron  pileatus,  a  brown  vulture 
found  throughout  Africa. 

•piled  (1).  *pllde,  a.  [Eng.  pile  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Having  a  pile  or  point ;  pointed. 


"  At  Delops,  Magus  threw 

A  speare  well  pllde."  Pll  -f i.T-f,  *pl 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  zv.         theft;  pilfering. 

Piled  (2),  o.    [Eng.  pile  (3),  s.; -ed.]     Having  a 
pile  or  nap. 

"With  that  money  I  would  make  thee  several  „.„„ 
•nd  line  them  with  block  crimson,  and  tawny,  three  uil 
TOluet."— Barry:  Ram  Alley,  iii.  1. 


P«  --         -.—  —  —,  — — -—.,      |  . .. ._, .  f,fn.   v./t8>t    .111<1    7('Orw.J 
fle-dwellings,  lake-dwellings. 
•Pile  -worn,  adj.    [Eng.p.fe  (3),  s.,  and  worn.] 
Having  the  pile  or  nap  worn  off ;  threadbare. 
Pile  -w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  pi7e,  and  trorf.] 
Rot . :  Ranunculus  ftcaria ;   called  also  Ficaria 
ranunculoides. 

Pll  -f  8r,  v.  i.  A  f.    [O.  Fr.  pe//rer=to  pilfer,  from 
pe//re=booty,  pelf  (q.  v.).] 

,  A.  Intransitive :  To  practice  or  indulge  in  petty 
theft;  to  steal  in  small  quantities. 

"A  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pitferino  borderers." 

Shakesp...  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

B.  Traruitivt:  To  steal  in  petty  theft;  to  filch 
away. 

"  Not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 

Some  youthful  grace."  Cotrper:  Task,  I. 

p.'jpn.-fSr-age  (ageaslg),«.   [Eng. pilfer;  -age.} 

Pll  -f  8r  8r,  «.     ^English  p>7/er;  -er.J     One  who 
pilfers ;  a  petty  thief. 

"  The  idle  pilferer  easier  there 

Eludes  detection."  Dyer.-  Fleece,  Ii. 

pll'-fSr-lng,  pr.par.,a.&s. 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par. 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Petty  theft. 

"  Pttferinas  and  most  common  trespasses." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

?#.:L*T-**S:W.  adv.,  lEng.  pilfering; -1V.]    In 

;  nlchingly. 


[PlLFEE.] 
<t  partic.ip.  adj.  :    (See  the 


,         .  . 

a  pilfering  manner;  with  petty  theft 

'*    [Eng.  pilfer;  -y.]    Petty 


convicted  of  pilfery  In  his  office"— 
Plutareh,  p  829. 

loak.  .  Py.;*?'-1^  'PlUed-gar-llClt,  ..    [Etymology 

piled  doubtful.      Wedgwood    suggests,  ''one  who   peels 

garltctoT  others  to  eat;  one  who  is  made  to  endure 

•piled-ness,  *pild-neBS,  «.  [PILE  (3), ».]   Mean-  o     »h"'i      i  Vi^T -ari!  e,n.J°yinK  themselves."] 

>ss,  shabbiness.  °"c  KSCT/fS*  hls  halr  by  dlsease ;  a  sneaking  or 


ness 


hen-hearted  fellow' 


"  Some  scorned  the  pililness  of  his  garments."— Hoct- 
luvt:   Voyages,  iii.  167.  P"  -grim 


pile  -1-form,  a.  [Lat.  p«etw=a  cap  or  hat,  and 
/orma=form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  hat 
or  cap ;  pileate. 

•plle-mgnt,  s.  [Eng.  pile  (1),  v.;  -nwnf.]  An 
accumulation,  a  pile,  a  neap. 

"  Costly  pilements  of  some  curious  stone." 

Up.  Hall:  Satires,  ill.  2. 

»pl-len  -turn, ».    [Lat.J 

asycarriao ,  — 

as  frequently 


s.  A  a. 


frtm  «pele-grlm,  »pile-grlm,  -pyl-grlm, 
[O.  Fr.  pelegrin,  pelrrin.trum  Latin  pere- 
!irinus-&  stranger,  a  foreigner,  from  pereoer=a 
traveler:  per  =  over,  across,  and  aj7er=a  land,  a 
country;  Fr.  ptlerin;  Prov. pelltgrins ;  Sp.  A  Port 
peregrino;  Ital.  peregrino.pellegrino;  O.  H.  Ger. 
piltgnm;  Dan.  pilgrim;  Dut.  pelgrim;  Sw.  pele- 
doubie  ]man  Pil9er-  Pilgrim  and  peregrine Tare 

A.  As  substantive : 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  light,  easy  carriage  used  by  the  J"  A  traveler,  a  wanderer,  a  stranger ;  specif.,  one 
Roman  ladies  on  groat  occasions.  Itwas  frequently  who  travels  to  a  distance  from  his  own  land  to  visit 
richly  decorated,  and  had  a  canopy  supported  by  a"1"8  n"ly  Place  or  shrine,  or  to  pay  his  devotions 
pillars,  beneath  which  the  rider  was  seated  at  "le  shrine  of  some  saint. 

,  pIl-8  6  -lus, ».    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  p«eiw    JL5    l^l8.1)^"01;  between  a  pilgrim  and  a 


i  close   together  in  hydraulic  works,  so  as  to 
form  a  coffer-dam. 

pile-shoe,  s. 

Eng. :  An  iron  joint  at  the  foot  of  .a  pile,  to  enable 
ir  to  penetrate  hard  ground.  __ 

pile-worm,  *.    A  worm  found  in  imbedded  piles    rivers  of  this  "country, 
or  stakes. 

pile  (3),«.    [Lat.pi(u»=a  hair;  Fr. poiJ.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  hair ;  a  fiberof  wool,  cotton,  Ac. 

2.  The  shag  or  hair  on  the  skins  of  animals. 


Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  Any  small  cap-like  body. 

2.  Spec. :  The  receptacle  of  certain  fnngals. 
pi-le-6  -ma,  «.    [Gr. pi7ew=tocomb.] 

A  genus  of  Percidae,  from  the  lakes  and 


2.  In  Script. :  One  living  in  this  world,  but  who 
does  not  look  on  it  as  his  home;  one  who  looks  for- 
ward to  life  in  a  heavenly  country-  (Heb.  xi.  13.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  pilgrims  or  pil- 
grimages. (Milton:  f.  R.,  iv.  42.) 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  s. , 


,      oy;     pou        ow;     ca,     ?e,     corus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a9;     expect,     Xenopho.     exist    ph^7 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh»n.     -tion,     -sion  =  sHun;      -tion.      -5lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis      -M,*    -die,     Ac    =  bei      d"?! 


pilgrim-salve 


•pilgrim-salve. «. 

1.    \n  old  kinil  of  ointment. 

•2.  Ordure,   {llarl.  Min-ell.,  vi.  137.) 

tpll  grim.  r.  i.  [PILGRIM,!.]  To  make  n  pilgrim- 
age ;  to  wander,  to  ramble. 

Pll  grim  age  (age  as  Ig),  ».  [Fr.  ptlrrinage, 
from  ;..'/'  .-IN  -a  pilgrim  (q.  V.)  ;  I  tal. />'//»  <//-i»i'i;/</i"; 

1.  A  journey  undertaken  by  a  pilgrim ;  specif.,  a 
journey  to  some  distant  place,  sacred  and  venerable 
for  some  reason,  undertaken  for  devotional  pur- 
POVM* 

2.  In. Script.:  The  journey  of  human  life.    (GVne- 
•Milvii.  11.) 

*.i.  A  time  irksomely  spent;  a  long  and  weary 
time. 

H  Three  classes  of  people  in  most  religions  have 
been  strongly  impelled  to  undertake  pilgrimages. 
First,  those  who,  being  deeply  pious,  desire  to  visit 
•pots  rendered  sacred  by  what  are  believed  to  bo 
special  manifestations  of  Divinity;  second,  those 
who  IKIS>«""  the  instinct  of  the  traveler  and  love  to 
visit  strange  scenes :  third,  those  who  hope  to 
obtain  greater  facilities  for  immorality  than  they 
are  likely  to  have  at  home.  Pilgrimages  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
systems,  and  the  visits  to  Jerusalem  three  times  a 
year  of  the  Jewish  race  were  of  the  nature  of  pil- 
grimages. The  Empress  Helena  led  the  way  in 
Christian  pilgrimages  by  visiting  Jerusalem  in 
A.  D.  326.  Once  commenced,  they  continued  throuch 
the  whole  middle  ages,  anil  then  somewhat  flagged, 
but  have  recently  been  revived. 

pll -grim  age  (age  aslg),«.«.  [PILGRIMAGE,*.] 
To  go  on  a  pilgrimage. 

•pll-grlnvlze,  t>.  i.  [Eng.  pilgrim;  -ize.*\  To  go 
on  a  pilgrimage;  to  wander  about  as  a  pilgrim. 

"And  thou  will  but  pilgrimize  It  along  with  me  to  the 
land  of  Utopia."— Be»  Jvtimn.  Ciue  i*  Altered,  ii.  4. 

pl'-ll.a.p/.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  ;.i(iM  =  a  hair.] 
Hot. :  Hairs.     There  are  pi/i  capitati,  pili  mal- 
pighiacei,  Ac. 

pi  lid  -I  6m,  «.  [Lat.  pi/etu=a  cap,  a  hat,  and 
Gr.  <  n/os=appea ranee,  form.] 

1.  Hot. :  An  orbicular,  hemispherical  shield,  the 
outside  of  which  changes  to  powder.    It  occurs  in 
euch  lichens  as  Calycium.    (l>e  Candollr.) 

2.  Zoo/.:  The  name  given  by  Mnller  to  the  larva 
of  Nemcrtes  (q.  v.1.    It  is  so  called  from  its  helmet 
form. 

pl-llf  '-8r-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  pi'/iw-a  hair;  /ero=to 
bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -OIM.  ]  Bearing 
or  producing  hairs,  as  a  leaf.  [HAIR-POINTED.  J 

pl'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  pi/w«=a  hair,  and  forma= 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  or  resembling  down  or 
hairs. 

pi  llg -8r  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pi'/iu>=a  hair;  gero—io 
bear,  and  Eiig.  adj.  sutT.  -otw.J  Bearing  hair  or 
down ;  covered  with  hair. 

pll    Ing,  pr.  par.  a.  &  t.    [PILE  (3) ,  ».] 

A.  A  B.  Aipr.par.ttpurticip.iulj.:  (Sec  the  verb.) 

0.  Ai  enlist, :   Removing  the  hair  from  hides  by 
piling  or  hanging  up  in  a  stove. 

Piling-iron,  «.    An  instrument  for  breaking  off 
the  awns  of  barley. 
pll    Ing,  ».    [PILE  (!),».] 

1.  a,  ,1.  Lang.:  The  act  of  gathering  or  collecting 
into  a  pile  or  heap. 

2.  Mftiill.:  Building  up  pieces  of  sheared  or  scrap 
iron  into  a  pile  or  faggot.    [FAGOUT, «.  11.  2.  J 

pll -I  nlte,  ».  [Gr.  pi/iuo»=mado  of  felt;  suff. 
•it<- 1  .1/1.1.  .| 

.Win.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  acicnlar  crystals 
aggregated  into  a  felt-like  mass  somewhat  resem- 
bling ast>estos.  Crystallization,  determined  by 
optiral  characters, orthorhombic.  Specific  gravity, 
2'623;  luster  of  crystals, silky  ;  colorless.  An  analy- 
sis yielded;  Silica,  5.V70;  animina  and  sesquioxide 
of  iion,  IvtU;  lime,  19-51;  lithia,  1*18;  water,  4"97  = 
100.  Proposed  formula,  <CaL!2)|.\i  .]Si:,Or,  +  aq. 
Found  with  various  minerals  in  cavities  in  granite 
at  Striegaii.  Silesia. 

•pll    I  6n,«.  [Lat.pileiu.]  Akiudofhat.  (Pierce 

J'lfHrniillt  n   fYr./r,  Kfll.^ 

pill  (I ),  'pllle,  'pylle.  «u//«f.  [A  contract,  of  Fr. 
pilule,  from  Lat.  pilu/u  (4.  y.).l 

1.  Lit.:   A  little  bailor  cli-ral  mam  of  some  me- 
dicinal substance  to  lie  swallow,  :  I  whole.          • 

2.  Fin.:    Something    unpleasant    or    unwelcome 
which  'has  to  bo  swallowed,  accepted,  or  put  up 
with. 

pill-beetle, .. 

1 .  >  ,1,1. :  The  genus  Byrrhns. 

2.  I'l. :  The  family  Byrrhidn-.    Tho  name  i?  given 
becati-e  when  they  ilravs    their  II-KS  closely  t.,  tin- 
body  and  feign  death  they  look  like  pills. 

pill-box,  *.    A  small  box  for  holding  pill-. 
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pill-bug,  t. 

/.."/.  :  A  name  given  to  the  Armadillo,  a  genus  of 
isopod  Crustaceans.  So  called  because  it  rolls 
itself  into  a  ball.  It  is  not,  however,  a  true  bug. 

pill-mllleped,  .. 


pillion 


1.  .Snip.  :  The  genus  Olomeris  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.:  The  family  (ilomeridir.    So  called  from 
rolling  themselves  up  into  a  pill-like  ball. 

•pill-monger,  >.  A  contemptuous  epithet  for  an 
apothecary. 

pill-tile,  «.  A  corrugated  metallic  slip  for  roll- 
ing pills  on,  to  divide  them  accurately. 

•pill  (1),  'pile,  'pllle,  r.  /.  A  i.  [Fr.  iHlter=to 
pillage,  from  Lat.  pi'Io.]  To  pillage,  to  plunder,  to 
ravage,  to  rob. 

•pill  (2),w.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  p«o=to  strip  off  the 
hair;  pi<tM=hair.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  take  the  skin  or  rind  off  ;  to  peel. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  peeled;  to  come  off  in  flakes; 
to  peel  off. 

•pill-pate,  «.    A  shaven  head;  hence,  a  friar  or 
monk.    (Bacon;  Worki,  ii.  315.) 
pill  (3),  v.  t.    [PTLL  (!),«.] 
*1.  To  make  or  form  into  pills. 
•2.  To  dose  with  pills. 

3.  To  blackball  ;  to  vote  against  ;  to  reject. 
•pill  (21,  *pyll,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  small 

creek  capable  of  holding  vessels  to  unload. 

"The  term  pi/tl  is  still  used,  and  meuiu  a  creek  subject 
to  the  tide."—  Ardtirolufia,  uviii.  19. 

•pill  (31,  ».     [PEEL,*.] 

pil  laffe,  .«.    [PiLLAt'.J 

pill  -age  (age  as  Ig),  ».  [Fr.  pillage,  from  pi7/rr 
=  to  rob.] 

1.  The  act  of  pillaging,  plundering,  or  robbing  ; 
robbery. 

2,  Plunder,   spoil;   that   which    is    taken    from 
another  by  open  force  ;  specif.,  the  property  of  ene- 
mies taken  in  war. 

pill  -age  (age  as  Ig),  r.  t.  &  i.   [PILLAGE,  t.] 

A.  Trans.  :    To  rob,  to  plunder;  to  take    from 
another  by  open  force  ;  espec.  to  take  from  enemies; 
to  ravage,  to  lay  waste. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  ravage  ;  to  lay 
waste. 

pll  -lag-Sr  (agas  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  pillag(e);  -er.] 
One  who  pillages  ;  a  plunderer. 

pll  -lar,  'pil-er,  'pll-lour,  «pyl  lar,  ».  [O.  Fr. 
viler  (Fr.  pt/ier),  from  Low  Lat.  pilare  =  a  pillar. 
from  Lat.  pila—n  pier  of  stone  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  pitar; 
Dut.  pijlaar;  Ital.  piliere;  Dan.  piiler,  pille  ;  Sw. 
pe/are;  Ger.  piler.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

lli  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  pillar  or  column  in 
form  or  appearance. 

"  The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  ol  cloud, 
to  lead  them  the  way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  tire  to 
give  them  light."—  £rorfn«  ziii.  21. 

2.  /•'.</.:  A  supporter;   one  who  sustains  or  sup- 
ports; a  mainstay. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  pillar-like  fold;  as  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  pillar-  of  the  fauces;  or  a  diverging 
muscular  fiber:  as.  the  pillars  of  the  abdominal 
ring;  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Arch.:  A  kind  of  irregular  column,  round  and 
insulate,  but  deviating  from  the  proportion  of  a 
just  column.    The  term  pillar  is  more  usually  ap- 
plied to  tint  hie  architecture  than  to  the  Classical. 
Pillars  are  used  for  support  or  ornament,  or  as  a 
monument  or  memorial. 

3.  ZoOl.:  The  same  as  COLDMELLA  (q.  T.). 

•4.  Ecclet.  :  A  portable  ornamental  column  car- 
ried before  a  cardinal  as  emblematic  of  his  support 
to  the  church. 

5.  Fire-armt:  The  nipple. 

6.  Manege:   The   center   of   tho   volta,   ring,   or 
manege  ground  anmnd  which  a  horse  turns.    There 
are  also  pillars  on  the  circumference  or  side,  placed 
two  and  two  at  certain  distances. 

7.  Horology:  One  of  the  posts  in  a  watch  or  clock 
which  M-parate  and  yet  bind  together  the  plates. 

$.  Mining:  The  post  or  mass  of  coal  or  ore  left 
for  tho  support  of  thereilingof  a  mine.  The  worked 
space  is  called  room.  Thus,  pillar  and  room  is 
equivalent  to  the  usual  technical  phrase,  post  and 
.-tall. 

9.  Shipbuild.;  A  vortical  post  beneath  a  deck- 
beam. 

'  (1)  From  pillar  to  post  :  Hither  and  thither;  to 
ami  fro. 

>2i   1'illarto/Hrri-ulit: 

•i.:  Tin-  Calpe  and  Ahyla  of  the  ancients,  the 
dil.r.iltar  ainl  Hacho  of  the  moderns,  the  rocks  at 


the  entrance  to  tho  Mediterranean.  The  legend 
was  that  Hercules  tore  them  asunder  to  open  a 
passage  to  Gades. 

"Alexander  had  excited  the  admiration  and  terror  of 
all  nations  from  the  Ganges  to  the  1'itlars  of  Herculr»."  — 
.Vnmu/<i|/.  Prophecy  of  Capy*.  (Introd.) 

pillar-apostle,  «.  A  title  sometimes  given  to 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  in  allusion  to  the  statement 
of  Paul  that  "  they  seemed  to  bo  pillars"  (Gal.ii.9). 

Pillar-block,  ntbut.  A  corruption  of  pillow-block 
(q.v.). 

Plllar-bOX.  *.  A  public  receptacle  in  the  shape 
of  a  short  hollow  pillar,  erected  in  public  places  for 
the  reception  of  letters  to  bo  forwarded  by  post. 

pillar-compass, «.  A  pair  of  dividers,  the  legs 
of  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  lower  part  may- 
be taken  out.  forming,  respectively,  a  bow-pen  and 
bow-pencil,  or  by  inverting  them  in  their  sheaths 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  a  compass  with  a  pea 
or  pencil  point  is  formed. 

pillar-deity,  «. 

Compar.  Keli<j.:  A  deity  worshiped  under  the  sym- 
bol of  a  monolith. 

"  The  peculiar  titles  given  to  these  pillar-deities,  and 
their  association  with  the  sun.  led  to  their  original 
phallic  character  being  overlooked." — Westriqtp  *  Wake: 
Ancient  Symbtil  Worthip,  p.  61. 

Pillar-dollar,  tubtt.  A  Spanish  dollar,  so  called 
from  having  two  pillars  on  the  reverse  supporting 
the  royal  arms. 

pillar-file.  «.  A  narrow,  thin,  flat  hand-file  with 
one  safe  edge. 

pillar-saint,  t.    [STVLITE.] 

pillar-symbol,  -. 

Cnmpar.  Reliff. :  A  pillar  erected  in  honor  of  a 
phallic  deity,  or  with  a  phallic  signification. 

pill   ared,  «.    [Eng.  pillar;  -*<J.] 

1.  Resembling  a  pillar;  having   tho  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  column  or  pillar. 

"  From  one  pillar', I  chimney  breathes 
The  silver  smoke." 

Woriitvorth:   White  One,  iv. 

2.  Supported  by  or  ornamented  with  pillars. 

"The  pillared  arches  were  over  their  head." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  La*l  Ullnntrrl,  Ii.  7. 

•pll  lar  it ,  «.  [Eug.pi//ar;  dimin.  suff.  *t.]  A 
little  pillar. 

"The  pillars  and  pillarel*  of  Fnsill  marble."—  Fuller.- 
Worthier,  ii.  436. 

•pll -lar  1st,  «.  [  English  piHor;  -i»/.]  A  stylite 
(q.v.). 

pil  lau  ,  pll  law,  pi  laffe,  pll  laffe, ».  IPers. 
&  Turkish.]  An  Eastern  dish,  consisting  of  rice 
cooked  with  fat,  butter,  or  meat. 

pill  -corn,  ».    [PILCORN.] 

pilled,  a.    [PILL  (2),  t'.]    Bald. 

•pill -8r,  •Pill -Oflr,  «.  [Fr.  pilleur,  from  piiler 
=  to  rob.J  [PiLL  (1J,  v.J  A  plunderer,  a  robber,  a 
thief. 

•pll  -1ST  9  (2),  <mb*t.  [  English  pill  (1),  v. ;  -try.^ 
Plunder,  pillage,  robbery,  theft. 

pll -11-on,  ».  [Ir.  pilliun.pillin;  Gael,  pillenn, 
ptlltn  =  a  pack-saddle,  from  Ir.  pill,  peall  —  &  cover- 
ing, a  skin,  a 
pillow;  Gael. 
i"  "//  =  a  skin  ; 
Welsh  pilyn  =  a 
garment,  a  pil- 
lion. Cogu.with 
Latin  pellit  =  a 
skin;  Eng.  /• // 

I.  Ordinary 

I .  A  pad,  a  pa n- 
nel ;  a  low  sad- 
dle. 

"I  thought  that 
the  manner  had 
been  Irish,  as  also 
the  furniture  of 
hit  horse,  his 
•  hank  pillion 
without  stirrups." 
— Spentrr:  State  of 


Riding  on  a  Pillion. 


2.  Tho  pad  of  a  saddle  that  rests  on  theli»i 
buck. 

:i.  A  cushion  for  a  woman  to  ride  on  behind  a  per- 
son <>n  horseback. 

"Taking  the  air  now  and  then  on  a  pfUfvn,  behind 
faithful  John."— Uterrrr r,  No.  109. 

•4.  The  headdress  of  a  prif-t. 
II.  Metall.:  The  tin   that  remains    in  the  (-I.igs 
after  it  is  llrst  melted. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     wblt,     fill,     father;     we,     wit,     Here,     camel,     h«r,    tntre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gft,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wgll,     w8rk,     wad,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     fftll;     try,     Syrian,     a.    OB  =  i;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


pilloried 


pil'-15r-Ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PILLOBY,  ».] 

'pll  -I8r-lze,  c.  t.    [Eng.  pillor(y);  -ize.]    To  set 

in  a  pillory  ;  to  pillory. 
"  Afterward   .    .    .   plllorized  with   Prynne."  —  Wood: 

Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  i.;  //.  Burton. 


pll-18r  f, 
*pyl  ler-y,  8. 


[Fr. 
' 


*pul-lor-le. 

tia  ptlorium; 


Pillory. 
(From  a  contemporary  print.) 


perhaps  from  Lat.pi'Ia 
=  a  pillar.]  Formerly 
a  common  instrument 
of  punishment  in  Eng- 
land for  persons  con- 
victed of  forestalling, 
use  of  unjust  weights, 
perjury,  forgery,  libel, 
&c.  It  consisted  of  a 
frame  of  wood,  erected 
on  a  pillar  or  stand, 
and  furnished  with 
movable  boards,  re- 
sembling those  of  the 
stocks,  and  holes 
through  which  the 
offender's  head  and 
hands  were  put.  In 
this  position  ho  was 
exposed  for  a  certain 
time  to  public  view  and 
insult.  The  use  of  the 
pillory  was  abolished 
in  1837. 

"  I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  the  geese  he  hath 
killed."—  Shakesp..-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  li.  4. 

Pll  -IZt-f,  V.  t.     [PiLLOBY,  8.] 

1.  Lit.  •  To  set  in  the  pillory ;  to  punish  with  the 
pillory. 

"The  world  hud  forgotten  him  since  his  pillorytna." — 
Slacaulay:  Hist.  Kno.,  oh.  xxil. 

2.  Fig,:  To  hold  up  to  contempt,  ridicule,  abuse, 
or  execration. 

pll'-16w,  *  pel-owe,  *pil-ewe,  *pil-we,  *pyl- 

OW,  8.    [A.  S.  ituli  ,  from  Lat.  pufuinus=a  cushion, 
a  pillow;  Danish peuluw;  German pfithl ;  M.  II.  G. 

Iilniltrt  ;  O.  H.  G.  j>fi,itlii'i.  \ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  cushion,  filled  with  feathers  or  other  soft 
material,  used  as  a  rest  for  the  head  of  a  person 
when  reposing. 

"Their  feathers  serve  to  stufl  oar  beds  nnd  pillows."— 
Say:  Creation,  pt.  ii  ,  p.  429. 

2.  Any  support  for  the  head  when  reposing. 

1 '  [The]  pillow  was  my  helmet  fair  display'd." 

Spenser:  F.  V.,  I.  ix.  18. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Fabric:  [PILLOW-FCSTIAN. ] 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  rest  or  bearing  of  a  gudgeon. 

(2)  The  socket  of  a  pivot. 

3.  Shipbuild. :  A  block  of  wood  on  which  the  iunor 
end  of  the  bowsprit  rests. 

*T  Pillow  of  a  plow:  A  crosspiece  of  wood  which 
servos  to  raise  or  lower  the  beam. 

*plllow-bier,  'pllwe-bere,  'pillow-bear,  8. 
A  pillow  case,  or  pillow-slip. 

"In  his  mall  he  had  a pllutebert." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  696. 

pillow-block,  8. 

Much. :  An  iron  cradle  or  bearing  to  hold  the 
boxes  or  brasses  which  form  a  journal-bearing  for 
a  shaft  or  roller ;  a  plumber-block. 

pillow-case,  s.  A  linen  or  other  cover  drawn 
over  a  pillow. 

pillow-fustian,  ».  The  most  common  variety  of 
fustian. 

pillow-lace,  8.  [BOBBIN-LACE.] 

'pillow-pipe,  8.  A  last  pipe  smoked  before  going 
to  bed. 

••  I  Bat  with  him  whilst  he  smoked  his  pillow-pipe,  aa 
the  phrase  is."— flelatng:  Amelia,  bk.  ill.,  oh.  11. 

pillow-slip,  8.  A  pillow-case,  a  slip. 
"The  prisoner  was  conveyed  in  A  pillow-slip  to  the  edge 
Of  the  cliff." — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  213. 

pillow-word,  s.  (See  extract.) 

"The  common  habit  of  Inserting  in  a  sentence  words 
which  have  no  meaning  to  fill  a  temporary  hiatus  while 
the  speaker  is  thinking  of  his  next  word.  Such  words  are 
even  recognized  by  Oriental  grammarians  as  '  prop- 
words  '  or  'pillow-words.'  " — Athenttum,  March  4,  1882. 

pll'-16w,  v.  t.  [PILLOW,  s.]  To  rest  on,  or  as  on. 
a  pillow;  to  lay  or  rest  for  support. 
pll'-16wed,  a.    [Eng.  pillow;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Provided  with  a  pillow  or  pillows. 

2.  Resting  or  reclining  on  a  pillow. 

"Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  4. 

II.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  rounded  frieze. 
Called  also  pulviuated. 
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*pll  -16w-Jf,  «.  [Eng.  pillow;  -u.l    Like  a  pillow, 

soft.    (Keats:  I  stood  on  tiptoe,  lib.) 

pill  w5rm;  8.  [Eng. pill,  and  worm.']  A  popular 
namo  for  a  milleped.  [  I'l  i  i.  HI  ...  | 

pill  -wort,  8.  [Eng.  pill,  and  wort.'] 

Hot. :  The  genus  Pilularia  (q.  v.). 

pll   nie  winks,  «.  pi.  [PINNYWINKLES.] 

pl-l6-car  -p6-»,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pilocarp(tu)  ; 
Lnt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fep.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutacete. 

pI-16  car  -PUS,  «.  [Gr.  p«o»=felt,  a  felt  cap, 
and  fcarpo»=fruit.l 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pilocarpeee  (q.  v.). 

pI-l6-$er'-5  us,  stibst,  [Lat.  pilo(mt),  and  Mod. 
Lat.  cereus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Corcida?.  Pilocereu*  senilia  is 
the  Old  Man  Cactus,  so  called  because  around  the 
tufts  of  spines  arc  long  flexible  hairs  like  those  of 
an  old  man's  head.  In  Mexico,  its  native  country, 
it  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high. 

Pl'-l6-llte,  stibst.  [Gr.  pi7o8=felt,  and  lithos= 
stone.  J 

Mi  if.:  Under  this  namo  Heddle  has  included 
much  of  the  Mountain-leather  and  Mountain-cork 
formerly  referred  to  asbestos.  Specimens  from 
seven  localities  in  Scotland  were  analyzed,  and 
found  to  bo  essentially  hydratod  silicates  of  alum- 
ina, magnesia,  protoxides  of  iron,  and  manganese, 
with  gome  lime,  for  which  the  calculated  formula 
is  given  as  IfgjfAltlSligOtT.UHjO.  Found  in  irran- 
ular  limestone,  and  in  veins  in  granite,  sandstone, 
and  slates. 

pi  lose,  pi  lous,  a.  [Lat.  pilmnui,  from  pilus  = 
hair ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  piloso,  peloso.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Covered  with  or    full  of   hairs, 
hairy. 

"That  hair  i*  not  poison,  though  taken  In  a  great 
quantity,  ia  proved  by  the  excrement  of  voracious  dogs, 
which  IB  seen  to  be  very  pilous." — Robinson:  Ettdoxu, 
p.  124. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Gen.  (of  hairs}:  Long,  soft,  and  erect,  ns  in 
Daucus  carota,  or  the  leaf  of  Prunella  ruli/arin. 

2.  Spec.:  Used  of  the  hairlike  processes'  proceed- 
ing from  the  apex  of  the  ovary  in  Composite  plants. 

*pl-15s'-l-tf,  *pi-los-l-tie,  s.  [Fr.  pi/o8i«.from 
Lat.  pi(«8U8=hairy.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pilose  or  hairy  ;  hairiness. 

"There  is  requisite  to  pilosltle,  not  so  much  heat  and 
moisture,  HK  exi-remeutitioui*  heat  and  moisture."— Bacon: 
Kal.  Hist.,  ^  680. 

pi -l6t,  *py-lot,  8. 
But.     ' 
one 

sound  the  water,  and  (<>«<= load;  Sp.  &Por£  piioto; 
Ital.  piloto,  pilota.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  One  or  the  ship's  crew  whose  duty  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  helm,  and  steer  the  ship;  a  helms- 
man, a  steersman. 

"Passengers  in  a  ship  always  submit  to  their  pilot's 
discretion.  — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ner.  5. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  A  guide,  a  director ;  one  who  directs  the 
conduct  of  any  person  or  undertaking. 

"  O  Lord,  the  pilot's  part  perform." 

Cowper:  Olney  hymns,  xxxvii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Ifaut.:  One  who,  being  properly  qualified  by 
experience,  and  having  passed  certain  examina- 
tions, is  appointed  by  the  competent  authority  to 
conduct  snips  into  or  out  of  harbor  or  along  partic- 
ular coasts,  channels,  ic.,  at  a  certain  fixed  rate, 
depending  on  the  draught  of  the  vessel  and  distance. 
The  pilot  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  vessel  in  the 
pilot's  water  and  is  solely  responsible  for  her  safety. 

2.  Rail.-eng. :  A  cow-catcher  (q.  v.).  ( U.  8.) 
pilot-balloon,  sub»t.  A  small  balloon  sent  up  to 

ascertain  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
pilot-bird, «. 

1.  A  bird  found  about  the  Caribbean  Islands 

2.  The  black-bellied  plover. 

pilot-boat,  s.  A  boat  used  by  pilots  for  board- 
ing ships  near  shore. 

pilot-bread,  s.    The  same  as  SHIP'S-BISCUIT. 
pilot- cloth, «. 

Fabric:  A  heavy  indigo-bine  woolen  cloth  for 
overcoats  and  seamen's  wear. 

pilot-cutter,  s.  A  sharp-built  strong  cutter  or 
sea-boat,  used  by  pilots. 

pilot-engine,  s.  \  locomotive  sent  in  advance 
of  a  train,  as  a  precaution,  espec.  where  repairs 
are  being  done,  or  the  following  train  is  conveying 
some  distinguished  person  or  persons. 

"They  got  in  front  of  a  pilot^ngine."— Lonilon  Dalla 
Chronicle. 


il'-l6t,  *py-10t,  s.  JO.  Fr.  pilot  (Fr.'pi/o/e),  from 
t.  pi/oor=a  pilot;  O.  Dut.  pijloot,  for  pijl-loot= 
)  who  uses  the  sounding-lead,  from  pijlen  =  to 


pilularia 

pilot-fish,  8. 

Ichthy.:  Naucratet  ductor,  a  small  pelagic  flsli, 
about  a  foot  loug.of  bluish  color,  marked  with  from 
five  to  seven  broad,  dark,  vertical  bars.  It  owes  its 
scientific  and  popular  English  name  to  its  habit  of 
keeping  company  with  snips  and  large  fish,  gen- 
erally sharks.  It  is  the  pompilui  of  the  ancients; 
and  Ovid  (Hal.  101)  calls  it  conic*  ruri'um.  The  con- 
nection between  this  fish  and  the  shark  has  bnen 
accounted  for  in  various  ways;  but  it  is  probably 
a  purely  selfish  one  on  the  part  of  the  pilot  iWi, 
which  obtains  a  great  part  of  its  food  from  the  par- 
asitic crustaceans  with  which  sharks  and  otlirr 
largo  fish  are  infested,  and  from  the  small  pieces  of 
flesh  left  unnoticed  when  the  shark  tears  its  prey. 
The  pilot-fish  is  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  attacked 
by  the  shark;  but  that  is  probably  because  the 
smaller  fish  is  too  nimble  for  the  larger  one.  Pilot- 
fish  often  accompany  ships  into  harbor. 

pilot-Jack,  ».  A  flag  or  signal  hoisted  by  a  vessel 
for  a  pilot. 

Pilot-jacket,  8.    A  pea-jacket. 

pilot-nut,  8.  A  conical  nut  to  protect  the  screw- 
threads  of  a  bolt  when  being  put  in  place. 

•pilot-star,  subst.  A  guiding-star.  (Tennyson: 
Lotiu-Eaters,  132.) 

Pilot-tricycle,  8.    A  railway  track  tricycle  used 
in  Russia  instead  of  a  pilot -engine, 
pilot- weed,  8. 

Bot.:  The  Compass-plant  (q.  v.). 
pilot-whale,  8. 
ZoOl. :  Globiocephalut  mtlat. 

pilot's  fairway,  8.  A  channel  in  which  a  pilot 
must  bo  engaged. 

pilot's  water,  8.  Any  part  of  a  river,  channel,  or 
sea,  in  which  the  services  of  a  pilot  mnst  be  engaged, 

pilot-Wires,  8«&8<.  Wires  brought  from  distant 
parts  of  electric  light  or  power  mains,  and  leading 
to  volt  meters  at  the  central  station,  so  that  the 
potentiality  of  distant  part*  of  the  system  can  be 
watched. 

Pl'-l6t,  v.  t.    [PILOT.8.J 

1.  Lit.  cK  Xaut. :  To  act  as  pilot  of,  to  direct  the 
course  of,  as  of  a  ship. 

2.  Fig. :  To  direct  the  course  or  conduct  of;  to 
guide  through  dangers  or  difficulties. 

pi  I6t  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  The  skill  or  science  of  a  pilot ;  the  knowledge 
of  coasts,  channels,  Ac.,  necessary  to  a  pilot. 

"  We  must  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lose  all  our 
knowledge  and  piltitttue  of  thut  part  of  the  world." — 
Raleiyh. 

2.  The  act  of  piloting;  the  guidance  or  direction 
of  a  pilot;  the  employment  of  pilots. 

"The  purpose  of  abolishing  compulsory  pllotaae."— 
London  Daily  Chronicle, 

3.  The  remuneration,  payment,  or  fee  paid  or  al- 
lowed to  a  pilot. 

"They  were  tendered  the  nsual  pilotage."—  London 
Daily  Teleuraph. 

4.  Guidance,  direction. 

*pl-l6t-eer  ,  ».    [Eng.  pilot  i : -eer.]    A  pilot. 

"  Whereby  the  wandering  ptloteer 
Hia  course  in  gloomy  nights  doth  steer.** 

Hourell:   I.,  rl,  ,-,ii\.  t 

tpl'-lot-lfm,  *pl'-l6t  if,  8.  [Eng.  pilot;  -iim, 
-/•//.  I  Skill  in  piloting ;  pilotage. 

Pi  -I6t-l8ss,  a.  [Eng.  pilot;  -lea.]  Without  a 
pilot.  (Sylvester:  The  Latee,  168.) 

tpl-l6t-rf,8.    [PILOTISM.] 

pi    lous,  a.    [PILOSE.] 

pll  -sen  He,  s.  [After  Dcntsch-Pilsen,  Hungary, 
where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (  Mm.).\ 

Min.:  A  mineral  resembling  totradymite  in  its 
perfect  basal  cleavage.  Crystallization,  hexago- 
nal. Hardness,  1-2;  specific  gravity,  8'44;  lupin. 
bright;  color,  light  steel-gray.  An  analysis  yinldci! : 
Tellurium,  29-74  jfiulpbur,  2'33;  bismuth,  61-15  ;silvi  r. 
2-07=95-29;  for  which  the  formula  Bi(Te,S)a  is  sug- 
gested. 

pll  -s8r,  s«68f.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  moth  or  fly 
that  runs  into  a  flame.  (Ainstcorth.) 

Pll-u-la  (pi.  pllr-u-la>),8.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from 
]>iln-:i  ball.) 

•1.  Bot. :  A  cone  like  a  galbnla  (q.  v.).    (Pliny.) 

2.  Phar.:  A  pill  (q.  v.). 

pll-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.jwlui(a)  =  a  pill;  Eng.  adj. 
snff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  i  ill--. 

pll-U-lSr  -I-a,  ».  [Lat  pi/u!(o)  =  a  little  ball,  a 
globule;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.  Namctl 
from  the  form  of  the  capsule.] 

Bot.:  Pillwort;  a  genus  of  Marsileacen.  Root- 
stock  filiform,  creeping;  loaM's  erect,  setaceous; 
capsules  globose,  two  to  four  celled,  each  with  a 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pilulier 

parietal  placenta,  to  whicli  are  affixed  many  pyri- 

.  >ini,  membranous  sacs,  tho  upperone  withmacro 

[Min-i,  the  lower  each  with  one  macrosporo,  tho 

nor  fall  nf  anthorozoUU.     Species  three,  from 

mporate  and  colder  regions. 
lill  li    II  3r.  «.    [Fr..  from  Lat.  piluta=a  pill.] 
.Pharmacy  : 

1.  An  instrument  for  rolling  and  dividing  pill.-. 

2.  Au  ourthtm  pot  for  pills. 

pill;  Eng.  adj. 


tpll    U  lOus.  a.  .(Lat.  f9i(«I(a)  =  a 
.-nit.  'ii'*.  j    Liu*'  or  i 


=  a  pill; 
to  a  pill. 
"  Pinched  into itspflulotuamallueM."— <?.  EHo/.  Miiiille. 

pi'lfim.  «.    [Lat.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang.:  A  jarolin. 

"To  resume hisshield  and  hit  p^/w»i."— Stacaulat/:  Hist. 
Rny-.  ch.  xvi. 

:'.   rharm.:  A  pestle  (q.  ».). 

in  lum  nus.  stilus! .  (In  class,  myth.,  the  son  of 
Saturn.  Ho  was  tho  god  of  bakers,  and  the  first 
who  ground  corn.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Cancoridee.  The  lateral  anteu- 
IIHI  are  inserted  at  the  internal  extremity  of  tho 
ocular  cavities  below  tho  origin  of  the  pedicles  of 
'In,  oyo«. 

•pllwe. ».   [PILLOW.  ».] 

•pilwe-beer, «.    [PILLOW-BIEB.] 

l»Im    ar  ate.  «.    [Eng.  ptmar(ic) ;  -ate.] 

i '/t- ni. :  A  salt  of  pimaric  acid. 

pl-mar'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  pi(n««)  mnr(itima);  Eng. 
BiilF.  -ir.]  Derived  from  Finn*  maritima. 

plmarlc-acid.  a. 

<:hrm.:  {''ytH-ufh-  An  acid,  isomeric  with  sylvic 
acid,  obtained  by  digesting  the  resin  of  I'iituft  mari- 
tui'ri  with  alcohol  of  GO  to  TO  per  cent.  It  forms 
whito  warty  crystals,  whicli  become  amorphous  by 
lci-»piiigj  melts  at  149',  is  insoluble  in  water, slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  vory  solirhle  in  boiling  alcohol. 
Thopimaratosof  tbo  alkali  metals  arc  crystalline 
and  soluble. 

plm  a,r  one,  w  [Eng.  pimar{i'o) ;  -on<".] 
Chem. :  ('.  ,,,ll>^>.  A  yellowish  oily  body  prepared 
l>y  diKtilling  4  considerable  quantity  of  pimaric 
ncid  in  a  vessel  containing  air.  It  has  the  consist- 
c-nco  of  a  fixed  oil,  but  hardens  completely  <>u 
•••  i"'->m "  to  the  air,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

pi-mill  -S-a.  s.    [Or.  pim?i(:  =  fat.] 
lint. :  A  genus  of  Thymelaces?.    Natives  of  Aus- 
t.i  ulia,  Now  %ualau<l,  &c. 

pIm-5-l8p  t8r  I  -nft,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pimelep- 
fvr(«>lj  Lat.  ueut.  pi.  adj..suff.  -ina.J 

lehthy.:  A  groupof  Hparidw  l,q.  v.).  In  both  jaws 
thnro  U  ft  single  anterior  series  of  cutting  teeth, 
Imhind  which  is  a  band  of  villiform  toetb,  which 
nro  found  also  on  vomer,  palatines,  and  tongue. 
Vertical*  densely  covered  with  minute  scales. 

plm  5-l8p'-tSr-u8.  ».  [Greek  pime/«=fat,  and 
ptr.r»f  =  &  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  The  solo  gmni  -,  of  tho  group  Pimelepter- 
iun  (u..  v.),  with  six  npncino,  from  tropical  seas. 

Pl-meT-IC.a.  [Or.  ;»mi'(.i  =  fat:  Eng.  suff.  -fc.] 
(Soothe  compound.) 

pimelic-acld, .;. 

f.'hfm.:  \J^U^•]\J^  ~  n  c^i*  An  &cid  ob- 

tiiinod  by  fusing  camphoric  acid  with  potassic 
liyilrate.  It  forms  transparent,  tricliuic  crystals 
whicli  molt  at  114".  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
v.-t  v  Holubloin  iMiiling  water,  iu  warm  alcohol,  and 
in  (;thor.  It  isdibasic,  hut  only  itsnoutrnl  salts  are 
it  present  known.  They  are  very  insoluble. 

Min.:  A  maHsive mineral  found  in  Silesia.  Hard- 
nr-,;,  Vi-Rj  Hpocillo  gravity,  Z'lB-z-TO;  luster,  greasy; 
OOWr,  appln-gineu;  »>renk,  greenish-white.  The 
»ri|(innl  analyaU  showed  it  to  contain  silica, 
alumina,  sesquioxido  of  iron,  protoxide  of  uickel. 
inagniwia,  and  water.  Dana  places  it  with  bis 
i|i|xmilix  to  the  hydroiu  silicates. 
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pimento-oil, ». 

I'hi'in. :  A  palo  yellow  volatile  oil,  specific  gravity 
1*03  at  8",  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Afyrtuspimenta. 
It  resembles  oil  of  cloves  in  taste  and  smell,  and  is 
soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  with  potash- 
lye  it  is  resolved  into  eugenic  acid,  <  '],iHi_'O;. 

pimento- water,  «. 

Pharmacy,  ttc.:  Pimento  bruised,  fourteen  02., 
water  two  gallons.  Same  properties  as  oil  of  pi- 
mento. 

pl-miph  -a-16f ,  tubtt.  [Etym.  doubt  fill ;  Agassiz 
suggests  Gr.  pimeli=tnt,  and  krphale  =  the  head.] 

lihlhii.:  A  genus  of  Cyprinida>,  limited  to  North 
America. 

•plm -4in-8t.  »plm  -fcln-It,  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  second  element  probably  tho  same  as  seen  iu 
geniting  (q.  v.).]  A  small  red  pimple;  a  pimple  on 
the  nose,  (\arrt.) 

"From  pimginit*  free 
Plump  ladies  red  as  Saracen's  head." 

ffetfest  Acarl.  of  Compliment*. 

pimp,  ».  [Prob.  from  Fr.  pimpee,  pa.  par.  of 
pimper=ia  make  spruce  or  fine.]  One  who,  pro- 
vides gratifications  for  tho  lust  of  others;  a  pro- 
curer, a  panderer. 

•pimp-tenure,  s. 

Old  Kjtg.  Law:  Tenure  existing  in  tho  time  of 
Edward  1.,  by  which  the  tenant  kept  six  damsels  for 
tho  use  of  the  lord. 

Pimp,  f.  f.  [PlMP,  «.]  To  provide  gratifications 
for  the  lust  of  others ;  to  pander. 

"The  careful  Devil  is  still  at  hand  with  means. 
And  providently  pi'mpa  for  ill  desires." 

Dryden:  Alinatom  and  Achituphet. 

plm  -p8r-n61,  *pym-per-nel, ».  [O.  Fr.  pimper- 
Helle,  pimpinelle  (Fr.  pimprenelle),  a  corrupt,  of 
Lat.  bipinella=bipfnnula,  a  dimin.  from  bipennis 
=  two-winged:  big=twice,  and  penna=a  wing;  Sp. 


pin 


, 

impinela;  Ital.  pimpinelld.] 
Kot.  :  The  genus  Anagallis  (q.  T.). 
^1  Yellow    pimpernel    is    Lysimachia    ne 


Dan.  piii<t=a  pointed  stick ;  Icel.  pinni  =  •  pin :  (i.-r. 
pmnen  =  topin;  p«nn  =  a  peg.    All  borrowed  words 
from  Lat.  pinna,  a  variant  of  pennu— a  feather,  a 
pen.    (Steal.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  Ac.,  generally  point.-.!. 
and  used  for  fastening  separate  articles  together, 
or  as  a  support ;  a  peg,  a  bolt. 

"  With  ptnf  of  adamant 
And  chains,  they  made  all  fast." 

MMon:  P.  ;...  z.  aii 

2.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  peg  or  bolt, 
as  a  belaying-pin,  a  frnr-pin.     Tho  most  important 
of  these  compounds  will  be  found  under  tno  first 
element. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  wire,  generally  brass,  hoa>li-d 
and  pointed,  used  as  a  fastening,  A'-.,  for  dress,  or 
for  attaching  separate  pieces  of  paper,  Ac.,  or  a-  : >.u 
ornament. 

"  Bedlam  beggars  with  roaring  vote*. 
Stick  in  their  numb'd  but  fortified  bare  arms 
I'm--"  Shaketp.:Lear,U.S. 

"  Pins  were  made  by  hand  of  metal  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Before  that  time  smal  I  skewers  of  ivory  or  wood 
were  used,  just  as  the  negroes  In  the  country  districts  of 
the  South  use  the  long  thorns  of  the  haw-tree  to-day. 
Many  packages  of  pins  may  be  bought  now  for  the  amount 
asked  for  a  single  pin  in  those  days  .  yet  each  one  of 
these  little  articles — so  cheap  that  the  least  coin  in  any 
civilised  country  is  large  enough  to  buy  many  of  them— 
requires  very  expensive  machinery  and  the  attention  of 
several  men  and  women  to  make  it.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing the  wire  from  which  the  pins  are  manufactured  is  of 
itself  slow  and  complex,  but  it  is  not  considered  in  pin- 
making,  because  the  wire  is  made  by  one  manufacturer 
and  Bold  by  him  to  another,  who  makes  the  pins.  This 
wire  comes  iu  coils  of  great  length,  and  is  just  the  slee  of 
the  body  of  the  pin.  It  is  first  drawn  between  six  or 
eight  little  rollers,  to  press  all  the  bends  and  kinks  out  of 
it.  The  machine  which  does  this  also  winds  the  wire 
carefully  on  a  large  reel;  and  this  reel  is  placed  on  a 
spindle  attached  to  the  machine  which  makes  the  pins. 


morum. 


[BAHTAKD,  B. 

plm'-pI-nSl, «.    [PIMPINEI.LA.] 

Hot. :  1'i mi'i in  ll:i  saxifraga. 

plm-pl  nSl  -la,  «.    [Ital.] 

Hot. :  Burnet-saxifrage ;  a  genus  of  Umbollifew, 
family  Amininidra  (Lindley),  Ammineaa  (Sir  J. 
Hooker).  Umbels  compound,  bracts  none,  brae- 
tcoles  few.  Petals  deeply  notched,  the  point  long, 
inflexed  ;  ridges  of  the  fruit  slender;  vittw  several, 
long.  Known  species  seventy,  chiefiy  from  the 
North  Temperate  Zone. 

pimpinella-oil,  «. 

Chem.:  A  golden-yellow  volatile  oil,  obtained  by 
distilling  the  root  of  pimpinellti  siucifraga  with 
water,  ltha.ua  bitter  burning  taste,  ana  isresinizod 
by  strong  acids. 

•pimp  Ing,  ntlj.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  PIMP,  r.l 
Little,  petty,  paltry. 

plm  pla,  .s.  [A  mountain  in  Thrace  or  Mace- 
donia, where  was  a  sacred  spring. 

Entom.:  A    gouus    of    Icnnoumonidas     Pimpla 

manifentator,  parasitic  on  Chelostoma,  a  genus  of  When  n  reel  is  put  on  the  spindle  a  workman  insert*  the 
bees  akin  to  Xylocopa  (q.  v.),  is  well  known.  Black  '*<*>  •"?  "'  }h?  "I™  between  two  steel  rollers  which 
K..,lv  with  rent  Ion*  Yha  fewmA*  !•  *hfi4*MMi  linns  draw  it  in  and  feed  it  properly  to  the  cutters.  After  this 
?ng  ending  to  an  ovil,  sitor  sovontcou  lines  Ion*  "  continues  to  feed  itself"  As  the  wire  leave,  the  roller. 

ing'  e"  ltor  »P"Onteon  linos  long.     ,,.  pB88ea  ^tvem   two  matched   dies  until   it  touches  a 

plm  pie,  *pim  pel,  *plm  pell,  s.  [A  nasalized  gauge.  Just  as  it  doe*  this  the  dies  come  together  and 
form  of  A.  S.  pipel  appearing  in  tne  pr.  par.  pipli-  clamp  it  firmly  in  a  groove  in  their  face.  At  the  same 
Bend,  pypylgend  =  pimply,  from  Latin  ;»apu(a=a  time  the  machine  cuts  it  off  the  proper  length.  The 
pimple :  cf.  Wels' 
pimple.] 

1.  Lit .  &  Pathol. :  A  small  acuminated  elevation 
of  the  cuticle,  resembling  an  enlarged  papilla  of 
tho  skin.  It  generally  terminates  in  resolution  or 


,  . 

lsh  l»irmp  =  a  bump;  Fr.  pompette=ti    gauge  then  moves  away,  and  a  little  punch  form*  the  head 

ed    against   the   KHII(re- 
eparate  and  delivertl.e 


, 

°y  striking  the  end   which  rested    against   the 
when  thu  is  ""'"hed  the  dies 


desqiiamation. 
2.  fig.:  A  little  swelling  or  prominence. 
"Cautions  he  pinches  from  the  second  stalk 
\pimple,  that  portends  a  future  sprout." 

Cotaptr:  Talk,  ill.  628. 

pimple-mite, «. 

ZoQl.:  Demode*  folliculorum. 


face  as  the  pin  is  long. 
1  As  soon  as  the  first  pin  leaves  the  dies,  the  feed  rollers 
send  the  wire  between  them  again,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  repeated.  Wh«n  the  pin  is  taken  by  the  wheel  it 
has  no  point;  but  as  the  wheel  turns  it  rubs  the  pins 
against  an  outside  band,  which  causes  each  one  to  rofl  in 
its  groove,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  them  past  a  net  of 
rapidly  moving  files,  which  rub  against  the  blunt  ends 


and  sharpen  them  roughly.     They  next  pass  ugainht  the 
Plm    pled  (pled    as    peld),   a.     Eng.  pimpl(e);     faces  of  two  grinding  wheels,   which  smooth  the  points. 

and  then  to  a  rapidly  moving   leather  band  having  fine 


RI  mil  6    due,  «.     [Qr.pimel.VM»=fatty:  pimflf     "i'.'Ord.  Lang. :  Having  pimples  on  the  skin;  full    emery glued  on  its  face.  ThuTglves  them  th«  final  polish; 
it,  and  <-,,/„« -likeness.)  of  pimples:  pimply.  and  as  thev  leave  the  band  they  are  dropped  into  a  box 

2.  Bot.:  Papillose  (q.  v   i  underneath  the  machine.    This  machine  works  so  rapidly 


/.:  A  genus  of  Hiluriclm  (q.v.).  Adipose  fin 
well  developed  ;  dorsal  and  anal  short ;  tho  former 
with  pungont  Hpino  and  six  rays;  barbels  six;  pal- 
ate  edentulous ;  ventrals  six-rayed,  inserted  behind 
the  dorsal.  Forty  Rpecios  are  known  from  South 
America,  the  majority  of  small  size  and  plain  color- 
nlion.  Two  species  (Pimelodus  platychir  and  I'. 
Imttiffi)  r»ro  from  Wnflt  Africa. 

pi'  ment, «.    [Fr.|    Wine  with  a  mixture  of  spice 
andhiiniiy.    |  I'lUCKTO.J 

pi  rngn  15,  pi  m8n  -t>,  milutt.  [Sp.p<»n>n(o-a 
popper  troo.  pimientn— pepper ;  O.  Fr.  piument,  pi- 
»iiAn<  =  clrunkennoss;  Lat.pt<;m<'tifuni.] 
Allspice  (q.  v.). 


'.). 

•pimp  -like,  a.    [English  pimp;  -like.]    Like  a 
pimp;  low,  vile,  base. 

plmp'-lfise,  «.    [Seedof.1    A  West  Indian  name 
for  Opuntia  tuna  and  O.  vufgaru. 

plm    ply ,  a.    [Eng.  pimp/(e) ;  •;/.  1     Full  of  or 
covered  with  pimples ;  pimpled. 

*plmp    ship,  x.    [Eng.  pimp;  -»fcip.]    The  office, 
occupation,  or  person  of  a  pimp. 

pin  (1),  »pene,  »pinne,  «pynne.  «.  [Cf.  Ir.pmne,  thit  lt  makes  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pin. 
pton;(iael.  pinnr=u  pin,  a  peg;  Wei.  pin=a  pin,  a  After  this  the  pins  are  plated  with  tin  togi 
pen;  Dut.  pin=a  pin,  a  peg;  O.  Dut.  ;jenne  =  a  bright,  silvery  appearance.  ~ 


in  an  hour. 

,  .ituif  =n  |>in,  a  peg;   Wei.  pin=a  pin,  a     After  this  the  pins  are  plaMd  with  tin  to  give  them  a 

__— ,    Dut.    pin=a   pin,   a  peg;    O.  Dut.   penne  =  a    bright,  silvery  appearance.    They  are  prepared   for  plat- 
wooden  pin.npeg;  pinne=a  spit;8w.  pinn«=a  peg;    ing  by  being  first  immersed  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  u> 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    th§rt;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pit, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     whft,     son;     mnt«,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cflr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     01  =  4;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


pin-cop 

remove  all  grease,  and  then  dried  by  being  placed— a 
bushel  or  ao  at  a  time,  with  about  the  same  quantity  of 
sawdust— in  a  machine  called  a  tumbling  barrel.  This  is 
aimply  a  cask  suspended  on  a  shaft,  which  passes  through 
it  lengthwise.  The  shaft  is  made  to  to  rn  by  means  of  a 
belt,  and  in  doing  this  it  revolves  the  barrel.  Two  or 
three  hours'  rolling  in  this  sawdust  cleans  the  pins  and 
weura  away  any  little  roughness  which  the  machine  may 
have  caused.  Pins  and  sawdust  are  taken  together  from 
the  barrel  and  allowed  to  fall  in  a  steady  stream  through 
a  blast  of  air.  The  sawdust  being  the  lightest,  it  is  blown 
over  into  a  large,  room-like  box,  while  the  pins,  being 
heavier,  fall  into  a  bin  below.  After  this  they  are  spread 
out  in  trays,  having  sheets  of  zinc  in  their  bottoms, 
which  have  been  previously  connected  with  one  of  the 
wires  of  an  electric  battery.  The  trays  are  then  placed  in 
a  tank  containing  a  solution  of  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  other  wire  of  the  battery  it*  inserted  in  the  solution. 
Electrical  action  immediately  begins,  and  deposits  metal- 
lic tin  on  the  entire  surface  of  each  pin.  They  trfttheu 
washed  in  a  tunk  of  water  and  pot  into  other  tumbling 
barrels  with  hot  sawdust.  When  they  have  been  dried  and 
cleaned  of  the  sawdust,  as  in  the  former  instance,  they 
•re  pat  into  a  large,  slowly- revolving  copper-lined  tub, 


which  Is  tilted  at  an  angle  of  about  45  .  As  this  revolves 
tho  pins  keep  sliding  down  the  smooth  copper  to  the 
lower  side.  This  constant  rubbing  against  the  tub  and 
against  each  other  polishes  them. 

"  It  wus  the  practice  formerly  to  allow  pins  of  all  lengths 
to  become  mixed  in  the  different  operations,  and  after 
polinhing  to  separate  them  by  a  very  ingenious  machine; 
but  it  hus  been  found  more  economical  to  keep  each  size 
to  itself.  From  the  polishing  tub  the  pins  are  carried 
to  the  'sticker,'  where  they  fall  from  a  hopper  on  an 
inclined  plane  in  which  are  a  number  of  slits.  The  pins 
catch  in  these  slits,  and,  hanging  by  their  head*,  slide 
down  the  incline  to  the  apparatus  which  inserts  them  in 
1  !:<•  l>;i|H'i .  As  the  number  of  pins  in  a  row  on  the  paper 
and  the  number  of  slits  are  the  same,  an  entire  row  is 
stuck  at  once  by  an  ingenious  device,  which  takes  one  pin 
from  each  slit  and  inserts  them  all  at  once  in  the  two 
ridges  which  have  been  crimped  in  the  paper  by  a  wheel 
tluti  holds  it  in  place  to  receive  the  pins.  At  the  same 
time  this  wheel  crimps  the  paper  it  spaces  the  rows, 
so  that  when  filled  with  pins  the  paper  will  fold  up  prop- 
erly. Thitt  whole  machine  is  BO  delicate  in  i'-  action  that 
A  single  bent,  or  otherwise  imperfect  pin,  will  cause  the 
machine  to  stop  feeding  until  the  attendant  removes  it; 
yet  its  operation  is  so  rapid  that  one  machine  will  stick 
ninety  thousand  pins  an  hour.  As  the  long  f  trip  of  paper 
on  which  the  pins  are  stuck  comes  from  the  machine, 
it  is  cut  into  proper  lengths  by  girls,  who  then  fold  and 
pack  the  papers  in  bundles  ready  for  shipment."— War  rj/ 
Flatt,  in  The  Youth's  Companion. 

4.  A  breast  pin  (q.  v.)« 

"Sticking  a  mock  diamond  pin  in  his  shirt."— Di ckens; 
Oliver  lyrist,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Aclothes-pm;  a  clothes-peg. 

*6.  The  center  or  bull's-eye  of  a  target;  the  central 
part. 

"  The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  hautboy's 
butshaft."—  Shakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

7.  One  of  a  row  or  series  of  pegs  let  into  the  side 
of  a  drinking  vessel  to  regulate  tho  quantity  to  be 
drunk  by  each  person. 

8.  The  leg.    (Slang.) 

"I  never  saw  a  fellow  better  set  upon  his  pins." — Bur. 
Qoyjie:  Lord  of  the  Manor,  iii.  3. 

0.  An  obstruction  of  vision  depending  upon  a  speck 
in  tho  cornea;  the  speck  itself.  Called  also  pin  and 
web. 

"Wish  all  eyes 
Blind  with  thepm  and  web." 

ShfJettp.;   Winter's  Talt,  i.  2. 

10.  Mood,  humor  (prob.  with  reference  to  7). 

11.  A  noxious  humor  in  a  hawk's  foot. 

12.  A  thing  of  very  slight  value ;  tho  merest  trifle. 
"He  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her."— Addison:  Spectator, 

No.  2!». 

II.  Technically: 

\.Joinery;  The  smaller  member  of  a  dove- tail 
which  fits  into  the  socket  or  receiving  portion. 

2.  Locksmithitig :  The  part  or  a  key-stem  which 
enters  the  lock. 
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3.  Mach.:    A  short  shaft,  sometimes  forming  a 
bolt,  a  part  of  which  serves  as  a  journal. 

4.  VH.S-IC:  The  pep  of  a  stringed  instrument  for 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  strings. 

5.  Mining :  (See  extract.) 

"The  Pennyearth  bed*  are  of  that  depth,  and  In  addi- 
tion four  feet  of  pins.  Pina  i.  a  common  term  indicative 
of  the  ore  being  in  nodular  concretions." — Castell't  Tech- 
nical Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  '-1)4. 

IT  (1)  A  pin-drop  silence:  A  silence  so  profound 
that  one  might  hear  a  piu  drop. 

"A pin-drop  silence  strikes  o'er  all  the  place." 

Leigh  Hunt,  Rimini,  I. 

(2)  Pint  and  needles:  The  tingling  sensation 
which  attends  the  recovery  of  circulation  in  a  be- 
numbed limb.  (Colloquial.) 

pin-cop,  8. 

Spinning:  A  yarn,  roll-shaped  like  a  pear,  used 
for  the  weft  in  power-looms. 

Pin-drill,  8.    A  drill  for  countersinking. 

Pin-footed,  a.  Having  the  toes  or  foot  bordered 
by  a  membrane. 

pin-lock,  8.    A  lock  of  which  the  bolt  is  a  round 
pro  trading  pin. 
pin-maker,  8.    A  maker  of  pins. 

Pin-money,  ••>•.  An  allowance  of  money  made  by 
a  husband  to  his  wife  for  her  separate  use  or  private 
expenses.  [NEEDLE-MONEY.] 

"The  first  metal  pins  were  probably  made  of  gold,  be- 
cause in  England  they  were  considered  such  an  extrava- 
gant luxury  thatthe  makers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  them 
publicly  except  on  two  days  of  the  year.  Then  it  became 
the  custom,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  for  husbands 
to  give  their  wives  money  to  buy  a  few  pins.  To  this  day, 
for  this  reason,  money  allowed  to  a  woman  for  her  private 
spending  is  called  'pin-money.'" — Yonth'n  Companion, 
Nov.  12,1893. 

pin-patches,  «.  pf.    Periwinkles.    (Pror.) 
•pin-pillow,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lanft. :  A  pincushion. 

2.  Bot.:  Opitntia  curassai'ica. 

Pin-point.  s.  The  point  of  a  pin;  hence,  the 
smallest  trifle. 

pin-rack,  s. 

ffaut.:  A  frame  placed  on  tho  deck  of  a  vessel, 
and  containing  sheaves  around  which  ropes  may  be 
worked,  and  beluying-pius  about  which  they  may 
be  secured. 

pin-tail, «. 

J.  The  same  as  PINTAIL-DUCK  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  pintle  (q.  v.). 

pin-tool,  «.  A  tubular  cutter  for  making  pins 
for  sash,  blind,  ami  door  makers. 

pin- vice, .-.. 

Clock-making:  \  hand-vico  for  grasping  small 
arbors  and  pins. 

pin-Wheel,  8.  A  contra  to  wheel  in  which  the 
cogs  are  pins  set  into  tho  disc. 

pin-Wing,  8.    A  pinion  of  a  fowl. 

pin- worm,  8.  An  intestinal  worm ;  the  thread- 
worm (q.  T.). 

pin  (2),  8.  [Chinese.]  A  petition  or  address  of 
foreigners  to  the  Emperor  or  any  of  his  deputies. 

pin  (!),«.  t,   [Pis  (!),«.] 

1.  To   fasten   with,    or  as  with,  a  pin  or    pins. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  36.) 

2.  To  fasten ;  to  make  fast. 

"They  left  their  rafters  or  great  pieces  of  timber 
pinned  together."— North:  llitturch,  p.  S84. 

3.  To  seize ;  to  catch  and  hold  fast.    (Slang.) 

I.  To  confine;  to  hold  fast  or  close;  generally 
with  iti in- n  ;  as,  to  pin  one  down  to  a  certain  point 
or  line  of  argument. 

5.  To  steal.    (Slang.) 

6.  To  aim  at  or  strike  with  a  stone.    (Scotch.) 

7.  To  swage  by  striking  with  tho  peen  of  a  ham- 
mer. 

IT  To  pin  one's  faith :  To  fir  one's  trust  or  de- 
pendence ;  to  trust. 

"Those  who  pinned  their  faith  for  better  or  for  worse  to 
the  pack."— Field,  April  4,  1886. 

pin  (2),  v.  t.    [A  variant  of  pen,  v.  (q.  v.).] 
pt-na,  ».   [Sp.] 

1.  The  pile  of  wedges  or  bricks  of  hard  silver  amal- 

Eam  placed  under  a  capellina  and  subjected  to 
eat,  to  expel  the  mercury. 

2.  A  pine-apple. 

pina-cloth,  subst.  A  delicate,  soft,  transparent 
cloth,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pale  yellow,  made  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  fibers  of  the  pine- 
apple leaf.  It  is  made  up  into  shawls,  scarfs,  ic. 

pl-na  -$S-»,  e.  pi.  [Lat.  pi?i(iw) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
snff.  -ace<e.] 

Bot. :  Tho  same  as  CONIFER.*:  (q.  v.). 


pinch 

pin  ac  6  line,  «.  [Eng.  pinaco(ne) ;  I  connect., 
and  suff .  -ine.] 

Chem.:  C«Hi2O=CHs-CO'C(CHa)3.  Methyltrime- 
tliyl-carbinketone.  A  colorless  oil,  specific  gravity, 
0'7999  at  16*,  prepared  by  heating  pinacone  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  concentrated  acetic 
acid.  It  has  the  odor  of  pepermint,  boils  at  105°,  id 
insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol  and  ether. 

pinacoline-alcohol,  8. 

Chem.:  C'oHja'OH.  An  alcohol  produced  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pinacoline. 

pin   a  cone,  .s.  [Eng.  pin(fte)  (2),andac(eOone.] 

Che m. :  C6HuOj=  (CH3)j :  C(OH) : C(OH) :  (CHa)j. 
The  double  tertiary  alcohol  with  the  formula 
CfiHi-)(OH)a,  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium,  or 
of  .sodium  amalgam,  on  acetone,  and  distilling  the 
resultant  alkaline  liquid.  It  crystalizes  in  color- 
less quadratic  tables,  molts  at  42°,  and  id  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  iu  alcohol 
aud  ether. 

pin  a  c6  the  ca,  >.  [Qr.pinax  (genit.  pinakot) 
=a  picture,  and  theke=&  repository.]  A  picture 
gallery. 

pln'-a-f  8re,  8.  [English pin,  v.,  and  afore.}  An 
apron  worn  by  children  to  protect  the  front  part  of 
their  dross,  so  called  because  formerly  pinned  in 
front  of  a  child. 

pi  nal    Ic,  a.     [Eng.  pina(co)l(ine) ;  sufl.  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  pinacolino. 
plnallc-acid,  8. 

Chemistry:  C.',H10O2=(CH,)3: C'CO'OH.  Trimeth- 
acetic  acid.  Obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  piuaco- 
liuo  witli  chromic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids.  It 
forms  leafy  crystals;  which  melt  at .35%  boil  at  161% 
and  require  forty  times  their  weight  of  water  for 
solution.  Its  baric  and  calcic  salts  crystallize  in 
silky  needles,  which  are  very  soluble. 

pi  nang  ,  subst.  [Malay.]  The  betel-nut,  Areca 
catechu. 

pl-nas'-tSr,  ».  [Lat.=a  kind  of  flror  pine,  from 
pt'nu-8  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  pi/uutre.] 

Hot. :  Pinus  pinaster,  the  Cluster  pine,  indigenous 
to  the  Mediterranean  countries.  It  yields  quantities 
of  turpentine,  and,  flourishing  near  the  sea,  has 
been  largely  planted  in  Franco  for  binding  together 
the  loose  sands. 

"The  Pinaiter  is  nothing  else  but  the  wild  pine."— P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  XT!.,  ch.  x. 

fpl'-nax,  subst.  fGr.]  A  table,  a  rogiritor,  a  list : 
hence,  that  on  which  anything,  as  a  scheme  or  plan, 
is  inscribed. 

"Consider  whereabout  thou  art  in  that  old  philosoph- 
ical /'  inax  of  the  life  of  man." — Browne. 

vpln  bank,  *pinne-banke,  «.  [Etym. doubtful.] 
An  instrument  of  torture. 

"  Then  was  he  thrise  put  to  the  pinncbankt,  tormented 
most  miserably." — Fox:  Martyr*,  p.  817. 

pin  -case,  «.  [Eng.pin  (1),  and  case.]  A  case  for 
holding  pins. 

pln'-sers,,  pinch  -er§,  *pyn-sors,  ».  pi.  [For 
pinchers,  from  pinch,  v. ;  Fr.  pinces,  from  pincer= 
to  pinch  (q.  v.).J 

1.  An  instrument  having  two  handles  and  two 
grasping  jaws,  and  formed  of   two  pieces  pivoted 
together.    Many   forms   are  adapted    for  special 
work. 

"  With  pincers  next  thestubborn  steel  he  strains." 
Hoole:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  xl. 

2.  The  nippers  of  certain  animals,  as  of  insects  and 
crustaceans ;  the,  prehensile  claws. 

pinch,  "pinche,  v.  t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  pincer;  a  nasalized 
form  of  O.  Hal.  picciare,  pizzare  (Ital.  pitzicare}  = 
to  pinch;  Sp.  ptzcar=to pinch:  pinchar=to  prick, 
to  pierce  with  a  small  point;  Dut. pitsen,  pi>i»en= 
to  pinch.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally: 

I.  To  press,  nip,  or  squeeze,  as  between  the  ends 
of  the  finders,  the  teeth,  claws,  or  any  hard  sub- 
stance or  instrument;  to  press  hard  between  two 
hard  bodies. 

•2.  To  grip,  to  bite. 

"  Having  pinch1  tl  a  few  and  made  them  cry." 

Shaltesp.-.  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  HI.,  i!.  1. 

•3.  To  lift  or  take  up  between  the  finger  and 
thumb. 

"  Ptnch'd  close  beneath  his  finger  and  his  thumb." 
Cowper.-  Charity,  477. 

*4.  To  put  in  pinches  or  small  quantities. 
"  Pinch  a  murderous  dust  into  her  drink." 

Tennyson:   Vivien,  460. 
«5.  To  plait. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  nip  with  frost. 

"  Now,  ptnch'd  by  biting  January  sore." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indotenft,  ii,  5. 


1)611,    bo"?;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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2.  To  pain,  to  afflict,  to  distress. 

"  Oft  the  teeming  earth 
!•  with  a  kind  of  colic  pineh'il  and  nut." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  /.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  straiten;  to  put  in  straits  or  distress;  as,  to 
be  iinn-liiil  for  money. 

•I.  To  play  a  trick  on ;  to  catch. 

"  What,  hare  I  pinehrit  you.  Sitfhor  Qremio?" 

Shakttp.:  Tamlnguftlir  SShrrw,  ii. 

•5.  To  press  hard ;  to  examine  closely  and  thor- 

(lUI/lllv. 

"  Thi«  i.  the  way  to  pinch  the  qnertion."— Collier. 
6.  To  lock  up,  to  imprison. 

',.  (Reflex.):  To  bo  stingy   or   niggardly  to;  to 
begrudge ;  as,  He  pinched  himself  for  food. 
B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit.:  To  nip  or  squeeze  anything,  as  with  the 
fingers,  an  instrument,  two  hard  bodies,  &c. ;  to  nip, 
to  t-rip. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  spare ;  to  be  niggardly ;  to  be  straitened. 
"  But  for  to  pinche,  and  for  to  »pare, 
Of  worlden  mucke  to  gette  encree." 

Ooiwr:  C.  A.,  T. 

••-'.  To  boar  hard  ;  to  be  puzzling. 
•3.  To  find  fault ;  to  cavil. 

"Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Tner  coude  no  wight  plHche  at  his  writing." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  828. 

II  To  know  or  feel  where  th?  shoe  pinches :  To  know 
practically,  or  from  personal  experience,  wherein 
the  difficulty,  trouble,  or  hardship  of  any  matter 
lies. 

pinch,  »pynch, ».   [PINCH,  r.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  sharp  or  close  nip  or  squeeze,  as  with  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  an  instrument,  or  two  hard 
bodies. 

"  By  a  timely  pinch  that  takes  off  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  cane."—  Scribner's  Maf/ailne,  April.  18HO,  p.  814. 

2.  As  much  as  can  be  taken  up  between  the  finger 
and  thumb;  any  small  quantity. 

"  They  don't  signify  thin  pinch  of  snuff." 

Svljl:  The  Grand  IJutlHon  Debated. 

S.  A  strong  iron  lover.    [PINCH-BAB.] 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Pain,  distress,  oppression. 

"  Necessity's  sharp  pinch."— Shalcetp...  Lear,  II.  4. 

2.  Straits,  difficulty ;  time  or  state  of  distress  or 
difficulty. 

"The  Norman  in  this  narrow  pinch,  not  so  willingly  a« 
wisely,  granted  the  desire."— Drayton:  rotyvlbton,  s.  17. 
i^.-litni'*  Illustrations. ) 

•3.  The  game  of  pitch-halfpenny.    (Eng.) 

IF  At  or  on  a  pinc/i:  In  or  on  an  emergency. 

"Bang  therefore  on  this  promise  of  God,  who  is  an 
helper  at  aptnch."—t-<ir:  Martyrt,  p.  1,496. 

pinch-bar,  n.  A  lever  with  a  fulcrum-foot  and 
projecting  unont. 

•pinch-beck,  ».    A  miserly  fellow.    (Huloet.) 
•pinch-commons,  s.    A  miserly  or  stingy  person. 
"The  niggardly  ;»/n.-A-wwimoii«  by  which  it  is  inbab* 
IUd."—  Scull:  rtralr,  ch.  vi. 

•pinch-spotted,  adj.  Discolored  from  having 
been  pinched,  (flkakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

pinch  beck,  *.  4<i.  (Said  to  bo  so  called  from  a 
Mr.  Pinchbeck,  of  London,  England,  who,  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Strand,  and  manufactured  a 
compound  metal  which  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
appoarancc  and  luster  of  gold,  though  the  counter- 
feit, as  well  as  that  in  ormolu,  or  mosaic,  could 
easily  be  detected  by  its  weight  being  less  than  that 
of  gold,  its  undefined  and  badly-worked  edges,  and 
Its  wan  t  of  resonance.] 

A.  Attaint.:  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc;  cop- 
per 5,  zinc  1.    It  wan  formerly  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  jewelry. 

B.  Asnilj.:  Mado  <>r  th,-  alloy  described  in  A.  1 ; 
hence,  sham,  counterfeit,  spurious. 

pinched,  pa.  par.  it  a.    ( 1'ixoi.  t'.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  Aiadjertirr: 

I.  Lit.:  Nipped,  squeezed, or comprecsed between 
two  bodies. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  straits  or  distress ;  as,  pinched  for  money  or 
food. 

2.  Thin,  peakish. 

"In  wonderful  condition,  hut  pincheil  a  little  and 
plain  in  face."— Field,  Dec.  6, 1884. 
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plnch"-e"r,  t.    LEng.  pinch,  v. ;  -er.J 
I.  ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pinrhrs. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  same  as  PINCERS  (q.  T.). 

II.  Mining,  etc.:  A  workman  who  uses  a  pinch. 
[  PINCH,  s.,  3.] 

*plnch'-f  1st,  ».  [Eng.  pinch,  and  flst.]  A  hard, 
miserly  person  ;  a  miser ;  a  niggard. 

•pinch  gut,  «.  [Bug.  pincn,  audgut.]  A  pinch- 
fist  ;  a  miser. 

pinch -Ing,  'pinch  yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 

[PINCH,  t'.] 

A.  As  pi:  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst  ant  iw : 

1.  The  act  of  nipping  or  squeezing;  a  pinch. 

2.  Niggardliness;  sparing. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  moving  a  heavy  object,  such 
as  a  gun,  mortar,  log,  orbed-plate,  by  small  heaves 
of  the  handspike,  which  describes  arcs  of  a  circle 
nearly  horizontally. 

pinchlng-bar,  subst.  A  crowbar  for  moving  an 
object  by  successive  short  hitches;  a  pinch-bar 
(q.  v.). 

pinchlng-nut,  «.  A  jam-nut  screwed  down  upon 
another  nut  to  hold  it  in  position. 

pinching-pin,  >. 

Hleam-eng.:  A  portionofthecontrivance  by  which 
a  slide-valve  is  packed  or  tightened  upon  its  seat. 

pinching-tongs,  s.  pi. 

Glass-making :  A  form  of  pincers  or  tongs  used  for 
making  chandelier-drops,  &c.  Each  jaw  of  tho 
tongs  carries  a  die,  between  which  a  lump  of  glass 
heated  to  plasticity  is  compressed ;  a  wire  between 
the  jaws  makes  the  hole  by  which  tho  drop  is  sus- 

E  ended.    It  is  afterward  cut  and  polished  on   a 
•mini  lap 

plnch'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pinching:  -/j/.]  In  a 
pinching  manner;  sparingly,  stingily. 

"By  giving  stingily  and  ptnchinyly." — Sharp:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  aer.  7. 

pinch -pen  ny,  *  pinche  pen  ny,  *.  [English 
in' iii-lt,  and  penny.']  A  niggardly  person  ;  a  miser,  a 
niggard. 

plnck  ne?  a.  •-••  [Named  by  Michaux  after  an 
American,  Mr.  Pinckney.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Cinchonidie.  Trees  from  the 
southern  United  States.  Pinckneya  pubens.  which 
has  red  downy  flowers,  furnishes  the  fever  bark  of 
Carolina. 

pin  cush  ion,  «.  [Eng.  pi'n  (1),  and  cushion.] 
A  small  bag  or  cushion  padded  with  sawdust,  em- 
ery, bran  or  wool,  in  which  pins  are  stuck. 

•PInc-i6  -Tl-an.  Pink  z6  -vl-an,  subst.  [From 
Pinczow  in  Poland.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  leaders  of  the  Polish  Antitrin- 
itarians,  several  of  whom  lived  at  Pinczow.  The 
majority  were,  at  least  originally^  only  \rian  :  the 


pine-finch 


pin  dar  Ism,  «.  [Eng.  Pindar;  -fern.]  Imita- 
tion of  Pindar.  (Johnson:) 

Pin  dar  1st,  «.  [Eng.  Pindar;  -ist.]  An  imita- 
tor of  Pindar. 

•plnde,  »pynde.  1. 1.  [A.  S.  pi/nrf<m.]  (PINDEB.) 
To  impound ;  to  shut  up  in  a  pound. 


others  took  an  active  part  in  founding  tlie  Socinian 
body.    They  separated  f 
at  a  synod  held  in  1563. 


from  the  Protestant  Church 


pin  da   Ib  a,  ».    [Brazilian.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Xylopia  (q.  v.). 

pin   dal,  pin  -dar  (1),  s.    [Dut.  picnde/.] 

Hut.:  An  American  name  for  Arachis  hypogcea. 
[GROTMD-NUT.] 

•pin  -dar  (2), «.   [PINDEB.] 

pin  da  ree  , ».  [Hind.  =  a  freebooter.]  One  of 
a  horde  of  mounted  robbers  in  India,  dispersed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1817. 

if  The  whole  Pindareo  force  was  estimated  at 
from  20,000  to  25,000  horse,  nnder  various  leaders. 
A  large  number  perished  in  battle,  and  others,  on 
submission,  were  settled  on  lands  granted  them. 
While  they  were  in  arms,  the  Mahrattas  gave  them 
first  secret  and  then  open  countenance,  and  the 
Pindarce  struggle  brought  on  the  second  Mabratta 
war. 

Pin  dar  -Ic,  «.  4  «.  [Lat.  Pindaricut,  from  Pin- 
ilnr;  Or.  Pindaros;  Fr.  pindarique;  Ital.  A  Sp. 
pindarico.] 

A.  .innilj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pindar,  the  Greek 
lyric  poet ;  after  the  stylo  or  manner  of  Pindar. 

"  Light  subjects  suit  not  grave  Pindaric  ode." 

Cnpper:  An  Ode,  Secuniivm  artfm. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  ode  In  imitation  of  the  lyric  odes 
of  Pindar;  an  irregular  ode. 

"  The  character  of  thews  late  Pindarics." — Cvngre.ve:  The 
Pindaric  Ode. 

pin  dar  Ic  al,  "'0'-  [Eng.  Pindaric;  -al."\  Pin- 
daric. 

"  Ypu  may  wonder,  sir  (for  thin  eeems  a  little  tooeitraT- 
airant  and  pinnarical  for  prove),  what  1  mean  by  all  this 
preface." — Coteley:  Essays;  The  Garden. 


pln-d8r,  pin -dar,  'pyn-dare,  *pyn  der,  «. 

tA.  8.  pundon=to  pen  up,  from  puna=a  pound.] 
POUND  (2) , ».,  PINNEB  (l).]    A  pound-keeper;  one 
who  impounds. 

"  But  of  his  merry  man,  the  ptndar  of  the  town." 

Drayton:  Fala<,lbi,,«,  «.  28. 

plnd  Ja  Jap,  .1.    [Malay.] 

.\iiut.:  A  boat  used  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago 
and  Sumatra,  for  the  transport  of  spices,  areca- 
nuts,  cacao,  ic.  They  have  one  to  three  maeU, 
with  square  sails,  and  both  the  stem  and  stern  much 
projecting. 

pin-dust,  ».  [Eng.  pin  (1),  and  dust.]  Small 
dust  or  particles  of  metal  produced  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  pins. 

pine  (1),  Plgne,  «.  [A.  S.  pin,  pln-treotti,  from 
Lat.pintu,  forpi'cnu»=the  tree  that  produces  pitch ; 
pix  (genit.  pica)— fitch;  ft.  pin;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pino.J 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Properly  the  genus  Pinus  (q.  y.). 

(2)  Various  coniferous  trees  akin  to  it,  as   the 
Dammar  or  Amboyna  Pine  (Dammara  orientalit)t 
the  Norfolk  Island  Pino  (Araucaria  excelsa),  Ac. 

2.  Comm. :  The  timber  obtained  from  vanous  co- 
niferous trees,  espec.  from  Pinus  strobus,  P.  sylvet- 
iris,  P.  mitis,  P.  rigida,  and  P.  australis.    American 
Yellow  Pine  is  from  the  first ;  the  Norway,  Baltic, 
Riga,  or  Red  Pine,  from  the  second ;  the  third  fur- 
nishes New  York  Pine;  the  fourth  Common  Pitch 
Pino ;  and  the  last  tho  Pitch  Pine  of  Georgia. 

pine-apple,  «pyn-appul,  'pyn-apple,  «pyne- 
appylle,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Tho  cone  of  a  pine-tree. 

11  Hi-  [the  pine'sj  fruit  is  great  Boullenn«  or  bawle*  ot 
a  browne  chesnut  color,  and  are  called  iiiiir-apples." — 
Lyte:  DodoenM,  p.  769. 

2.  A  pine. 

*'  In  the  shadowe  of  a  pyne^tpple  tn*."— Carton :  Charles 
the.  flrele  (ed.  Heritage),  p.  80. 

3.  Ananassa  saliva.     The  leaves  are  hard   and 
fibrous,  with  spiny  edges.    The  flowers  rise  from 
the  center  of  the  plant ,  and  are  in  a  largo  conical 
spike,  surmounted  by  spiny  leaves  callod  the  crown. 
The  conical  spike  of  flowers  ultimately  becomes 
enlarged  and  juicy,  constituting  the   pine-apple, 
believed  to  be  the  finest  of  fruits.    The  nrst  partic- 
ular account  was  given  by  Oviedo,  in  1535,  and  it 
was  first  cultivated  in  Holland.    More  than  fifty 
varieties  have  been  produced.    In  the  West  Indies 
the  fruit  of  the  wild  plant,  is  used  with  that  of  the 
Pinguin  to  destroy  intestinal  worms  and  promote 
tho  secretion  of  urine. 

Pine-apple  rum:  Rum  flavored  with  slices  of 
pine-apple. 

"  Returning  with  the  tumbler  half  full  of  pine-apptf 
rum."— Dickens:  Ptclncick.  ch.  111. 

pine-barren,  «.  A  tract  of  barren  land  produc- 
ing pines. 

pine-beauty,  s. 

Entom.:  Trachea  piniperda,  a  night-moth,  the 
wings  white  with  a  yellow  band  and  red  spots.  The 
larva  feeds  on  the  twigs  of  fir  trees. 

pine-beetle, ». 

Entom.:  Hylesinus,  or  llyluryuspiniperda. 

pine-bullfinch,  pine-grosbeaK.  *. 

Ornith.:  Pyrrhulaor  Pinicolaenucleator.  Head, 
neck,  fore  part  of  breast,  anil  rump  bright  red ; 
back  grayish-brown  or  black  edged  with  red ;  lower 
parts  lignt  gray ;  two  white  bands  on  the  dusky 
wings.  Larger  than  the  Bullfinch.  Common  in 
tho  Arctic  regions,  whence  it  migrates  south  in 
numbers  in  this  country,  more  sparingly  in  Europe. 
Called  also  Pine-finch  and  Pine-grosbeak. 

pine-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  Theraflrmata,  a  British  Geometer  moth, 
fore  wings  gray,  hind  wings  brown,  antenna?  of  the 
male  pectinated.  Larva  feeds  on  the  Scotch  fir. 

Sine-clad,  pine-covered,  a.    Clad  or  covered 
h  pines. 

"As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover' il  glade.' 
Byron:  Lachin  ir  aafr. 

pine-clad,<.    [PINA-CLOTH.] 

pine-cone,  i.  The  cone  or  gtrobilus  of  a  pine- 
tree. 

pine-crowned,  a.    Pine-clad. 

pine-drops,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  for  Ptoroapora. 

pine-finch,  pine -grosbeak,  subst.  [PINE  BCI.L- 
FINCH.) 


fate,     fit.    far*,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or.     w'dre,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cilre.    unite,    cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     9  =  6;     ey  =  a.      Qtt  =  Kw. 


pine-fish 

pine-fish,  «.  Fish  dried  in  the  opon  air.  (Shet- 
land.) 

pine-grosbeak,  s.    [PISE-FINCH  (q.  v.).] 
pine-bouse,  «.    A  pinery  (q.  v.). 

pine-kernel,  sulmt.  The  seed  of  the  stone-pine, 
Pinus  pineii,  ciiiniuou  and  used  for  food  in  Mediter- 
raneaa  countries. 

pine-knot,  s.    A  pine-cone. 

pine-marten,  s. 

ZoOt.  :  Mimtfla  martes,  distributed  over  .Europe 
and  Asia.  Tlio  body  is  long  and  lithe,  about 
eighteen  inches,  with  a  tail  two-thirds  that  length  ; 
legs  short,  paws  with  five  digits  armed  with  claws; 
snout  sharp,  vibrissee  long.  Fur  dark-brown,  lighter 
on  cheeks  and  MM  mi  ;  throat,  and  under  side  of 
neck  light-yellow.  It  is  arboreal,  and  frequents 
coniferous  woods,  whence  its  popular  name.  The 
female  makes  a  no&tof  moss  and  leaves,  sometimes 
occupying  those  of  squirrels  or  woodpeckers  and 
killing  the  rightful  owners. 

pine-mast,  s.     Pine-cones  collectively.    [MAST 
pine-mouse,  ». 

ZoOl.:  Arvicola  pinetorum,  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi. 

pine-needle,  s. 

Dot.  ;  One  of  the  loaves  of  a  pine-tree. 

pine-needle  wool,  a. 

Chemistry:  Pine-woodwool.  A  fibrous  substance, 

§repared  in  Prussia  and  some  of  the  Southern 
tales  by  treating  the  needles  of  coniferous  trees 
with  a  strong  solution  of  sodic  carbonate.  It  is 
used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  and  for  other  uphol- 
stery purposes. 

pine-oil,  s. 

i'li'  in.  :  A  name  applied  to  certain  oils  resembling 
oil  of  turpentine,  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  vari- 
ous pine  trees,  Pimts  picea,  P.  abies,  P.  pumilio, 
Ac.  It  has  a  yellow  color,  a  balsamic  odor;  specific 
gravity,  0'89:!  at  17%  and  boils  at  152'.  By  treatment 
with  potassium  and  rectification  it  yields  a  hydro- 
carbon, ('  lull  |,.,  less  fragrant  than  the  original  oil, 
specific  gravity,  0'875  at  17",  and  boiling  at  161'. 

pine-resin,  ». 

Chem.:  Tlio  resinous  juice  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  coniferous  trees.  It 
is  n  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil,  CioHje,  and  colophony, 


pine-sap,  s. 

Hot.  :  Alonotropa  hypopitys. 
pine-sawny,  «. 
Entom.  :  Lophyrus  pini. 
pine-store,  s.  The  same  as  PINERY,  «. 
pine-thistle,  a. 

Bot.  :  Atractylis  gummifera,  from  which,  when 
wounded,  a  kind  of  gum  exudes. 

pine-tree,  subst.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus;  a 
pine. 

•Pine-free  Money:  Money  coined  in  Massachu- 
•  setts  in  the  seventeenth  century,,  and  so  called 
from  a  figure  resembling  a  pine-tree  stamped  on 
it* 

pine-  weed,  .-.-. 

Bot.:  Hypericum  sarothra. 

pine-wood,  a. 

1.  A  wood  of  pine-trees. 

2.  Pino  timber. 

Pine-wood  still  :  An  apparatus  for  obtaining  tar, 
resin,  and  the  volatile  products  of  pine-wood  by 
distillation. 

Pine-tcood  teool  :  [PINE-NEEDLE  WOOL]. 

pine,  »pin-en,  *pyne,  r.t.&i.  [A.S.pinon=to 
tonnont,  from  pin=paiu,  torment,  from  Lat.  pcena 
=  pnin  (q.  v.)  ;  O.  Dut.  pijnen;  Dut.  pijngen;  Fr. 
peiner;  Icel.  plna.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  pain,  to  torment  ;  to  cause  to  suffer  pain  ;  to 
harass. 

2.  To  starve. 

"Surfeit  by  the  eye,  nnapine  the  maw." 

Shukesp...  Venusand  Adonis,  602. 

3.  To  grieve  for  ;  to  lament  or  bemoan  in  silence. 

"  Abash'd  the  devil  stood, 
Virtue  in  her  state  how  lovely,  saw;  and  pin'd 
His  loss."  Mtlton:  P.  L.,  IT.  846. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  cause  pain  or  trouble  ;  to  harass. 

2.  To  langu  isn  ;  to  wear  or  waste  away  or  lose  flesh 
from  any  distress  or  anxiety  of  mind.  (Followed 
by  away.) 

"Since  my  young  lady's  jr"i  iur  into  France,  the  fool 
hath  much  pin'd  uicay."  —  nhakcHii.:  Lear,  i.  4. 
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3.  To  languish  with  desire;  to  waste  away  with 
any  longing.  (Generally  followed  by  for.) 

"Loathing,  from  racks  of  husky  straw  he  turns. 
And,  pining,  for  the  verdant  pasture  mourns." 

Route:  Lucan,  v. 

•4.  To  waste  or  fall  away ;  to  lose  strength,  power, 
or  influence. 

"  On  the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  it  [Parma]  was  taken 
possessionof  by  the  French,  and  is  now  pining  away  under 
the  influence  of  their  iron  domination."— Euntaee:  Halt, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

•pine  (2),  »pyne,  s.  [A.S.  pin.  Pine  audpaiit 
are  doublets.]  [PAIN,  8.J 

Pln'-S-al,  a.  &  8.  [Fr.  pineale,  from  Lat.  pinea— 
the  cone  of  a  pine-tree;  pi»u8=a  piue.J 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pine-cone,  or 
resembling  it  in  shape. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  pineal-gland  (q.  v.). 
pineal-gland,  8. 

Anatomy:  A  conical  body  of  a  dark-gray  color, 
placed  immediately  behind  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  third  ventricle.  It  rests  in  a  groove  between 
the  nates.  Its  base  is  turned  forward  toward  the 
third  ventricle,  and  its  apex  is  directed  downward 
and  backward.  It  is  connected  tn  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  thalami  by  fibers  called  the  peduncles 
or  habenee  of  the  pineal  gland.  In  a  cavity  near 
its  base  is  a  mass  of  sabulous  matter  composed  of 
phosphate  and  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found  in 
the  human  species  after  seven  years  of  age.  It  was 
called  by  Soommering  cervulus.  The  use  of  the 
pineal  body  is  unknown.  'I'ml*  <t  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  278-79.) 

pine  as   ter,  8.    [PINASTEB.] 

•plne-ful.  a.  [Eng.  pine  (2),  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  pain  or  suffering;  painful,  woful. 

"Long  constraint  of  ptneful  penury." 

lip.  Hull:  Satires,  v.  ii. 

pi  nen  cuy^  ma,  8.  [Gr.  pinox=a  board,  a  table, 
and  I'mf'i  i/ in"  -  infusion.  J 

Hut.:  A  kind  of  tissno  consisting  of  long,  thin 
cells,  like  tables  without  the  legs.  It  occurs  in  the 
epidermis  of  ferns,  and  some  other  plants.  Called 
also  Tabular-parenchyma. 

pln'-Sr-jf,  s.    [Eng.  pi»e;  -ry.} 

1.  A  hot-house  in  which  piue-applos  are  grown. 

2.  A  place  where  pino-trees  grow ;  a  pine-wood  or 
forest. 

pl-ne  -turn,  s.  [Lat.=a  plantation  of  firs.]  A 
plantation  or  nursery  of  pine-trees  of  different 
kinds,  for  decorative  or  scientific  purposes. 


pinion-gauge 


in  pines. 

"Cyprus,  with  her  rocky  mound. 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd." 

H'nrfoii.   The  Crusade. 

Pi  -ney,8.  [Abbreviated  from  Tamil  piney-maram 
—  Valeria  indica.] 

Bot.:  (Soeetym.) 

plney-resin,  subst.  The  resin  of  Valeria  indica, 
obtained  by  incisions  in  the  tree.  It  is  used  for 
varnish,  for  candles,  &c. 

plney-tallow,  8. 

Chem. :  Malabar  tallow.  Obtained  by  boiling  the 
fruit  of  Vateria  indica.  Piney  tallow  has  a  waxy 
appearance,  a  faint  agreeable  odor,  specific  gravity, 
0*9625,  molts  at  37*5*  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

plney-tree, «. 

Botany : 

1.  Caliiphyltum  august  if olium. 

2.  [PEON  (2).] 

plney-yarnlsh,  subst.  A  varnish  prepared  from 
pinoy-resin  (q.  v.). 

Pln'-f8avh-8r,  8.  [Eng.  pin  (1),  and  feather.] 
The  undeveloped  feathers  of  any  of  the  feathered 
tribes. 

pin -f  8avh-8red,  adj.    [Eng.  pinfeather;  -ed.] 

[PiN-FEATHEK.J 

pin  fold,  *pen-fold,  *j>yn-fold.  8.  [Eng.  pin 
(2),  v.,  and/oid.]  a  place  in  which  stray  cattle  are 
shut  up ;  a  pound. 

"  You  mistake;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold." — Shakesp. : 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  1. 

ping,  it.  [From  the  sound.]  The  sound  made  by 
a  bullet,  discharged  from  a  rifle,  as  it  pa-»  s 
through  the  air. 

ping  (1),  r.  i.  [PlNO,  8.]  To  produce  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  rifle  bullet  on  being  discharged,  and  strik- 
ing a  hard  object. 

•ping  (2),t-.  t.    [A.S.  pyngan.]  To  push,  to  prick. 
"  He  pingde  his  stede  with  spores  keue." 

Otuel,  p.  55. 

Pln'-gle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  cou- 
nected  withpin=to  pen  or  pound.]  A  small  inclos- 
ure ;  a  close.  (Prov.  Eng.) 


pin  -gle"r,  s.  [Prob.  from  pingle,  s.]  A  cart- 
horse, a  work-horse.  (Eng.) 

"Judging  all  to  be  pinglers  that  be  not  coursers." — 
Lily:  Kuphues. 

ping  ster,  pink  ster,  plnx -tSr,  8.  [Dut. 
l>inkxt<'i-;  (ier.  itfinnsten,  a  corrupt,  of  pentecost 
(q.  v.).J  Whitsuntide. 

•pin  -guS  f  y,  *pln  -gul  fy  (u  as  w),  v.  t.  [Lat. 
pimjuifaciii,  from  pint/it u  =  f at,  and/acio=tomake.] 
To  make  fat,  greasy,  or  unctuous. 

"As  it  were  ptngutfled. — Ciuttcurth:  Intelt.  System,  p.  810. 

pin  guic  u  la  (uasw),  8.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat. 
pin</uiculu8— fattisb;  pingut8=fat.] 

Bot. :  Butterwort.  Calyx  two-lipped,  upper  lip 
thrce-lobed.  [BCTTEBWOET.] 

•pln'-guld  (U  as  w),  a.  [Lat.pinj«t»=fat.]  Fat, 
unctuous,  greasy.  (Lit.<£flg.) 

"  A  serious  generation,  accustomed  to  a  pinguid,  turgid 
style." — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xxtz. 

•pln-guld  -In-ofis  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  pingui- 
tudo  (gonit.  pinguitudinis),  from  pi?iaui8=fat.J 
Containing  fat ;  fatty,  adipose. 

pin  -guln  (u  as  w),  8.    [PENGUIN, 2.] 

pin  gul  pS-dl  na  (uasw),  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
piiiuuipes,  gonit.  pinguiped(is) ;  Lat.  nout.  pi.  adj. 
suft.  -ina.] 

tchthu.:  A  group  of  Trachinidie  (q.  v.).  Body 
covered  with  small  scales ;  eyo  lateral ;  lateral  line 
continuous.  There  are  two  genera,  Pinguipos  and 
Latilus,  from  tropical  and  subtropical  seas. 

pin  gul  pfia  (u  as  w),  s.  [Lat.  pinsui<=fat, 
and  /)eJ!  =  a  foot.  [PlNOUiPEDINA.] 

pin  -gul te  (U  as  w),  8.  [Lat.  pinoui(8)=fat, 
greasy  ;  suff.  -tie  ( Jfin.).  ] 

Afi». :  A  variety  of  Chloropal  (q.  v.),  very  soft; 
color,  oil  and  siskin-green.  From  Wolkeustein, 
Saxony. 

•pin  -gul-tade  (U  as  w),  8.  [Lat.  pinguitudo.] 
Fatness,  obesity.  (Lamb:  The  Gentle  Giantess.) 

pin  h6 -Sn,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Pharmacy:  \  purgative  oil  derived  from  Curcai 
multifidus.    [COECAS.] 

pin  -h61d,  subst.  [Eng.  pin  (l),s.,  and  hold.]  A 
place  at  which  a  pin  holds  or  makes  fast. 

5 In    hole,  ».    [Eng.  pin  (l),s.,  and  hole.]   A  small 
e  or  puncture  made  by  or  with  a  pin ;  a  very 
small  hole. 

pl-nl-,  pref.  [PINUS.]  Derived  from  any  species 
or  the  genus  Pinus  (q.  v.). 

-ic.]    Pertaining 


pinlc-acid,  8. 

Chem. :  CaiHjoOj.  An  acid  isomerie  with  pimarie 
acid,  extracted  from  colophony  by  cold  alcohol  of 
70  per  cent.  It  is  an  amorphous  resin,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  melts 
when  slightly  heated,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

pl-nl-cor  -rS-tln,  s.  [Pref.  pint- :  Lat.  cor  (tec)  ; 
Eng.  ret(ene),  and suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chemistry:  C2»H38O5(7).  A  dark-brown  glutinous 
mass  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  acot«h-fir, 
Pinus  sylyestriit,  by  boiling  with  alcohol  of  40  per 
cent.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia. 

pl-nl-cor-t4n'-nlc,  a.   [COETEPINITANNIC.] 

pin  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PINE,  «.] 
pining-stool,  8.   The cueking-stool. 

pin-In?  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  pining;  -ly.]  In  a  pin- 
ing, languishing,  or  wasting  manner;  with  pining 
or  languishing. 

"The  poets  pondered  piningln,  yet  not  unwisely,  upon 
the  ancient  days."— Pue:  Works  (1864),  ii.  278. 

pln'-lftn  (1  as  y),  »pln-nlon  »pyn-lqn,  8ti6«t. 
[French  pignon=a  flnial,  a  pinnacle,  a  pinion,  from 
Lat.  pinna,  penna=a  wing,  a  feather,  a  fin ;  O.  Fr. 
pinon=the  pinion  of  a  clock  (Cotgravt) ;  Sp.  pinon 
—  a  pinion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  feather;  a  quill  of  the  wing. 

2.  A  wini;. 

3.  The  joint  of  the  wing  of  a  fowl  remotest  from 
the  body. 

4.  A  fetter  or  band  for  the  arm.    (Ainsworth.) 

II.  Mach.:  Of  two  cog-wheels  in  gear,  t  lie  lesser 
is  called  the  pinion.  It  maybe  spur,  bevel,  miter, 
4c.  The  pinions  of  watches  are  made  from  pinion- 
wire,  turned  down  at  the  parts  which  are  not  des- 
tined to  mesh  with  the  co-acting  wheel. 

pinion-file,  8. 

Watchmaking :  A  knife-file  employed  by  watch- 
makers. 

pinion-gauge,  s. 

Watchmaking:  A  pair  of  fine  calipers. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     fhln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  .-  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  -  zliiin     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pinion-spotted  pug 

pinion-spotted  pug,  .-•. 

Kiitiiuuilouy:   EupHln'fia    cmisiynata,  a   British 

»:»•«. nn-tfi-  molli, 

pinion-wire,  ». 

Mittil-trurkititj:  Wire  formed  into  the  shape  and 
size  required  for  tlie  pinions  of  clocks  and  watches; 
it  is  drawn  in  the  same  munucr  as  round  wire, 
through  plates  whose  holes  correspond  in  section 
to  tlu<  shape  of  the  wire. 

pin   l6n  (1  as  y),  »pln-nlon,  v.  t.    [Pitaos,  «.] 

1.  To  bind  or  confine  the  wings  of;  to  confine  by 
binding  the  wings. 

:'.  To  iiiiiiin  by  cutting  off  the  first  joint  of  the 
wing. 

:t.  To  confine  by  binding  the  arms  to  the  body; 
to  render  inclinable  of  resistance  by  confining  the 
amis  ;  to  shackle,  to  fetter. 

4.  To  bind,  to  confine,  to  tie.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V. 
iv.  22.) 

5.  To  attach  or  bind  by  chains  of  some  kind. 
(-.  To  bind,  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

pin  l&ned  (i  as  yi,  *pin  nioned,  *pln  noed, 
•r  in  ny and,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [PINION,  ».] 

A.  Aipa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A*  utijrrt ivt : 

\.  Bound,  tied;  confined  by  bonds. 

2.  (front  the  subit.) :  Furnished  with  pinions  or 
wings. 

pin  l&n  1st  (1  as  y),  «.  fEng.  pinion;  -M.~\  A 
wmgod  creature;  a  bird. 

pi  nl  pi  -crln,  ».  [Pref.  piiii-,  and  Eng.  picrin.] 
Chtrn. :  C^H^On.  A  bitter  substance  extracted 
from  the  needles  and  bark  of  the  Scotch  fir  by  alco- 
hol of  40  per  cent.  It  is  a  bright-yellow  hygroscopic 
powder,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether-alcohol, 
insoluble  in  pure  ether.  Heated  to  5.V  it  softens,  at 
80*  it  becomes  viscid,  at  100°  transparent  and  mobile, 
solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  dark-yellow  brittle  mass. 

pi  nl  tan  nlc.  a.  [Pref.  pint-,  and  Eng.  tannic.] 
Derived  from  the  pine  and  containing  tannic  acid! 

plnitannic-acid, «. 

Clu-m.:  ('nil, .,<),,(  ?j.  An  acid  found  in  the  aque- 
ous extract  of  the  green  parts  of  the  Arboi'  vitce.  It 
also  occurs,  together  with  uinipicrin,  in  the  needles 
of  old  Scotch  fir-trees.  It  is  a  brownish -yellow 
powder,  possessing  a  slightly  bitter,  astringent 
taste;  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  anil  ether;  be- 
comes soft  and  glutinous  at  100' ,  and  does  not  pre- 
cipitate solutions  of  gelatin.  With  stannic  chloride 
it  imparts  a  permanent  yellow  dye  to  woolen  stuffs 
mordanted  with  alum. 

pin  -Ite  (1),  ».  [After  the  Pini  adit,  at  Schneo- 
berg,  Saxony;  suff.  -He  (Min.).' 

Mill 
tals 


,  Saxony ;  suff.  -He  ( .If /».  I .  | 

».:  An  amorphous  mineral,  only  found  in  crys- 

iis  pseudomorphs.    Hardness,  2'5-8'5;  specific 


i  as  pseuaomorphs.  ilnrnuess,  2'5-3'n;  specific 
gravity,  2'6-2'85;  luster,  feeble,  waxlike;  color, 
'hades  of  green,  '  '  . 

opaque.    Composition:  Essentially  a  hydrous siti- 


shades  of  green,  brownish,  reddish  ;  translucent  to 


cate  of  alumina  with  alkalies,  the  proportions 
being  very  variable.  The  varieties  included  by 
Daua  are:  (1)  Finite,  psendomorphoua  after  lolite 
(u.  v.) :  (2)  Uiesockite,  psondomorphone  after  neph- 
efine  (q.  v.) ;  the  surV-varieties  of  which  are  (It) 
Lytlmxlefi,  (r)  liebcnerite,  i</i  dysyntribitc,  (e)par- 
tipliite,  (/)  a  green  mineral  from (irindelwiild, near 
Mropbite,  (yl  pinitoid ;  (:{)  Wilsonite,  pseudomor- 
phons  after  scapolite;  (4i  polyargite  and  rosite, 
pMttdonoffphoaa  after  anorthite;  (5)  killinite, 
iweudomorphous  after  s|H>dumene:  (6)  some  varie- 
ties of  litbonuirge:  (7)  aealmatolite  (6)  oncosine, 
(<•)  oOsit*.  (d)  gongylite;  (S)  gigantolite,  (6)  iberite. 
Uritifh  MUM.  Cat.  places  tin-  whole  of  the  above 
with  the  group  of  Ptfoudomorphs. 

pinlte-granlte,  «. 

I'r/rol. :  A  granitic  rock  containing  the  mineral 
mbstuncepinite  (q.  v.), 

pinlte-porphy  ry , ». 

Petrol. :  A  porpliyritic  felslte  containing  pinite. 

pin   He  (2),  it.    [Lut.  pin (u*),-  suff.  -it,'.] 

Ctu-m.:  CsH|2Oin.  A  saccharine  substance  ex- 
tracted by  water  from  the  sap  of  the  J'inug  lumber- 
tianti  of  California.  It  forms  radio-rrjstnlline  nod- 
ule--,--prcitlc  gravity  l'.V_',  i-  sweet  as  suuar-candy, 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It 
U  dextro-rotatory,  uiifermentable,  and  has  no  cop- 
per-redurinir  power. 

pi  ni    tea,  ».    [Lat.  pin(u«);  suff .  •itei.'] 

r<il<rol»tt.:  A  genus  of  Conifers*,  allied  to  Pinna. 
Kant-e  from  the  CarDoniferoni  to  the  Miocene. 
Known  species  tliirty-tlvc,  of  which  nineteen  are 
t'retiicfoiis.  [AMBER.  | 

pi   nit  old,  ».    [Eug.  pini/(e);  suff.  -oid.] 

Hin.:  A  variety  of  Finite  (1)  (q.  v.),of  a  leek- 
green  rolor,  pseutiomorphoiis  after  felspar,  round 
in  H  <li-roni|>osinK  porphyritic  rock,  near  Freiberg, 
Haxnny. 
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pink  1 1 1 ,  'pinck.  »pincke,  'pinke, ».  A  a.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  The  flower  may  have  been  no  named 
from  the  cut  or  peaked  edges  of  the  petals  [PINK 
(l),r.J,  or  from  a  resemblance  to  a  bud  or  small 
cyo[PiNK,  a.].  Cf.  O.  Fr.  oeillet-*  little  eye,  an 
eyelet  hole,  a  gilliflower,  a  pink ;  Fr.  pince.] 

A.  Ax  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  light  rod  pigment  or  color  resembling  that 
of  the  garden  pink. 

3.  A  fox-hunter's  coat.   (So  called  from  the  color.) 
I.  A  minnow,  from  the  color  of  the  abdomen  in 

summer. 

5.  A  young  salmon ;  a  parr. 

"The  fry  of  salmon,  in  Home  stage  or  other— as  samlets, 
pink*,  or  smoltfl." — Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

6.  Supreme  excellence ;  the  very  height ;  as,  the 
pinfc  of  perfection. 

*7.  A  beauty. 

"He  had  a  pretty  pincke.  to  his  own  wedded  wife." — 
Breton:  Merry  Wonders,  p.  7, 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  A  class  of  pigments  of  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  color,  prepared  by  precipitating  vegetable 
juices  on  a  white  earth,  such  as  chalk,  alumina,  Ac. 
They  ere  Italian-pink,  brown-pink,  rose-pink,  and 
Dutch-pink.    They  are  useful  only  in  water-colors, 
(Fairholt.) 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Gen.) :  The  genus  Dianthns  (q.  v.).    Of  about 
seventy  known  species,  the  majority  are  cultivated 
in  gardens;  specif.,  Dianthtts  plumarius,  the  Gar- 
den-pink.     Stem    procumbent,    rooting,    much- 
branched  ;  leaves  linear  and  subulate,  rough  at  the 
margins;  peduncles  three  on  a  stem,  with  solitary 
flowers ;  calyx  scales  shortly  mucronate ;  the  petals 
digitate,  single  or  double,  multifid  to  the  middle, 
white,  pink,  spotted,  or  variegated,    and   sweet- 
scented.    A  common  favorite  in  gardens. 

(2)  Various  plants  superficially  resembling  it  in 
flowers;  thus,  the  Cushion-pink  is  Silent  acaulis, 
the  Moss-pink,  Phlox  subulata.    [SEA-PINK.] 

B.  -4«  adj. :  Resembling  the  color  of  the  garden 
pink  ;  of  a  light-red  color. 

pink-barred  sallow, «. 

Entom.:  Xanthia  eilago,  a  British  moth,  family 
Orthosidee. 

Pink-eye  (1),  «.    A  disease  in  horses. 

"A  characteristic  symptom  of  the  present  epizootic  is 
the  swelling  of  the  eye-lids  and  congestion  of  the  con- 
junctiva! membrane,  giving  a  tinge  of  redness  to  the  eye. 
The  American  term  'pink-eye.'  which  is  commonly  given 
to  the  disease,  indicates  this  peculiarity,  which  is,  how- 
ever, associated  with  other  symptoms." — Field,  Jan.  28, 
1882. 

pink-needle,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  shepherd's  bodkin. 

2.  Hot. :  Erodium  moschatum. 

pink-root,  >.  The  root  of  the  Indian  pink,  used 
in  medicine  as  a  vermifuge. 

'  That  of  Carolina  is  Spigelia  maritima,  that  of 
Demorara  S.  anthelmia. 

pink-salt,  s. 

Dyeing:  Ammonia  combined  with  perchloride of 
tin,  used  in  calico-printing. 

pink-underwlng,  t.    [CALLIMOKPHA.] 

pink-weed, «. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  aviculare. 

pink,  (2),  «.  [Wei.  pfnc=(o.)  smart,  gay,  (».)  a 
chafTmch ;  prob.  allied  to  Eng.  finch  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A  chaffinch.    (Provincial.) 

2.  A  linnet. 

pink  (3),  *plnke,  ».  I  Dnt.  =  a  fishing-boat;  Old 
Dut.  espincke,  pincke,  from  Sw.  esping ;  Icelandic 
etpingr  =  a 
long  Doat, 
from  O.  Dm. 
espe  =  an  asp 
tree;  I  eel. 
eipi  —  aspen- 
wood.] 

Nautical:  A 
ship  with  a 
very  narrow 
Btern,  used 
chieHy  in  the 
Mediterra- 
nean. 


pinnace 


Pink. 


"  For  other  craft  oar  prouder  river  shows, 
Hoys,  pinke,  and  sloops." 

Crciooe.-  The  Borough,  let.  i. 

pink-stern  ». 

A'liuf. :  A  vessel  with  a  very  high,  narrow  stern ;  a 
pink. 

pink-sterned,  a. 

Naut. :  Having  a  very  high,  narrow  stern. 


•pink,  pinke,  adj.  [Dutch  pinken;  Old  Dutch 
fineken= to  shut  the  eyes;  allied  to  pinch.]  Wink- 
ing, blinking,  half-shut. 

•pink-eye  (2),  s.    A  very  small  eye. 

•pink-eyed,  *pinke-eied,  a.  Havingvery  small 
eyes. 

pink  (1),  *pynke,  r.  t.  [Prob.  a  nasalized  form 
of  pick  =  peck,  from  a  Celtic  source ;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
pioc;  Wei.  pi'oo;  Corn.  pi»a=to  prick,  testing;  O. 
Fr.  pi'guer.]  [PECK,  v. ;  PICK,  ». J 

1.  To  pierce  with  small  round  holes  for  ornament ; 
to  work  with,  or  ornament  with,  eyelet-holes,  scal- 
lops, &c.  (See  extract.) 

••Pinking  is  making  small  Holes.  This  was  more  in 
Use,  at  the  Time  of  the  old  English  Habit,  when  the 
Doublets  for  Men  were  laced,  as  Stay*  are  for  Women. 
Captain  Bluff,  in  Congreve,  you  know,  says,  I'll  pink  his 
Soul,  in  Allusion  to  this  fashion."— r.  Hulls  Otnutnt 
Letters,  ii.  99. 

*2.  To  pick  out ;  to  cull,  to  choose,  to  select. 

a  Toetab. 

pink  (2),  e.  /.  [PINK  (1),  ».]  To  dye,  paint,  or 
stain  of  a  pink  color. 

•pink  (»),  v.  i.  [Dut.  pinken.']  [PiNK,  o.)  T« 
wink,  to  blink. 

"A  hungry  fox  lay  winking  and  pinking,  u  if  he  had 
sore  eyes." — L'E»trange:  Fables. 

pink   er,«.    [Eng. pint  (l),v.; -er.] 

1.  One  who  works  cloth,  if.,  in  small  holes ;  one 
who  does  pinking. 

*2.  One  who  cuts,  stabs,  or  pierces. 

•pink   ey,  a.    [PINKY.] 

pink  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [PiNK  (1),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4« substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  piercing,  cutting,  or 
stabbing. 

2.  Needlework :  A  method  of  decorating  dresses, 
trimmings   for   furniture,   rugs,  and   shrouds,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  stamping  instrument.    Pieces  of 
material  are  cut  out  by  it  in  scallops,  at  the  edge, 
and  other  designs  within  the  border.    The  stamp- 
jug  is  of  semicircular  or  angular  form,   and    the 
extreme  edge  is  evenly  jagged  or  notched.     Also 
called  pouncing. 

plnking-iron,  «.  A  cutting-tool  for  scalloping 
the  edge  of  ribbons,  flounces,  paper  for  coffin-trim- 
mings, etc. 

pink-ster.K.    [PINGBTEK.] 

•plftk  -*,  plftk-e?,  o.  [Eng.  pinJc  (3),  v.;  -j/.] 
Winking, blinking;  pink-eyed. 

"The  bear  with  his  pinkty  eyes  leering  after  his  enemy's 
approach."— Kuiyht:  Pict.  Hist.  Enu.,  if  870. 

pin  na  (1)  (pi.  pin  nae  ,  «.  [Lat.,  another  form 
or  penntt  —  a  feather.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  part  of  the  outer  ear  which  pro- 
jects from  the  side  of  the  head. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  primary  divisions  or  segments 
of  a  pinnated  loaf ;  the  leaflet*. 

pin  -na  (2),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  pinna,  and  pinne 
—  Pinna  mtbilis.] 

ZoOl.tt  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Aviculida>.  Shell 
sometimes  two  feet  long,  equivalve;  umbones  an- 
terior, posterior  side  truncated  and  gaping ;  hinge, 
edentulous;  animal  with  a  doubly  fringed  mantle 
and  an  elongated  grooved  foot.  Shell  attached  by 
a  strong  byssus  spun  by  the  animal.  It  is  some- 
times mixed  with  silk  and  woven  into  gloves. 
Known  species,  recent,  thirty  from  this  country, 
Britain,  the  Mediterranean,  Australia,  dec.  Fossil 
sixty,  from  the  Devonian  onward.  ( Woodward.) 
Typical  species,  Pinna  no&ili*. 

pln'-na$e,  *pln  nSsse,  ».  (Fr.  pituuse=  the 
pitch -tree,  a  pinnace,  from  O.  Ital.  pinaccia,  ftn- 
azza—a  pinnace,  so  called  because  made  of  pine- 
wood;  Latin  /n'niui=a  pine ;  Span,  pinaia ;  Port. 
pinofa.  ] 

1.  Literally  and  Nautical: 

(DA  man-of-war's  boat,  next  in  size  to  the  launch  ; 
it  18  carvel-built,  usually  from  28  to  32  feet  long,  has 
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Pinnace. 

a  beam  -29  to  -25  of  its  length,  and  is  rowed  by  six 
or  eight  oars. 

(2)  A  small  schooner-rigged  vessel  provided  with 
oars  or  sweeps ;  vessels  of  this  kind  of  60  to  80  tons 
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Pinnacles. 


burden  were  formerly  employed  by  the  French  for 
coast  defense,  and  carried  one  long  24-pouuder  and 
100  men. 

•2.  Fig. :  A  go-between  for  immoral  purposes;  a 
procuress. 

pin  na  cle,  «pin-a-cle.  *pyn-a-cle,  'pyn-na- 
cle, .«.  [Fr. pinacle,  from  Lat.  pmnocuJum=a  pin- 
nacle, double  dim  in.  from  pinna  =  a  wing;  Sp. 
pinaculo;  Ital.  pinacoloj  cr.  6r. 
pterygion— pinnacle,  dimin.  from 
pteryx=&  wing.] 

X*  Arch.  <t  Lit.'  An  ornament 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  buttress  as 
a  termination  to  an  angle  or  gable 
of  a  house,  church,  or  tower ;  any 
lesser  structure  of  any  form  rising 
above  the  roof  of  a  building,  or 
capping  and  terminating  the 
hignor  parts  of  other  buildings  or 
of  buttresses.  Pinnacles  are  fre- 
quently decorated,  and  have  the 
shafts  formed  into  niches,  paneled 
or  plain.  The  tops  are  generally 
crockoted.with  fin  ials  on  the  apex ; 
each  of  the  sides  almost  invariably 
terminates  in  a  pediment.  In  plan 
they  are  usually  square,  but  are  sometimes  octag- 
onal, and,  less  commonly,  hexagonal  or  pentagonal. 

"Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and 
setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple." — Matt.  Iv.  5. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1,  Anything  resembling  a  pinnacle,  as  a  rocky 
peak,  a  pointed  summit. 
Z.  The  highest  point,  the  summit,  the  apex. 
"  Set  me  up  BO  high  an  the  uteep  pinnacles 
Of  honor  g  temple." 

Hhiflfu:  Henhanft  Wife,  11.  S. 

pin    na  cle,  v.   t.     [PINNACLE,  s.]    To  furnish 
with  a  pinnacle ;  to  set  a  pinnacle  on ;  to  surmount. 
"ThiH  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacfca." 

Huron:  Cltllde  Harold,  iv.  109. 

pin  nse,  s.pl.    [PINNA.] 

*pln  nage  (age  as  Ig),  ».  [Eng.  pin=to  pen  or 
pound.]  Poundage  of  cattle. 

pin  nate,  adj.  [Lat.  pinnatus,  from  pinna=a 
wing,  a  feather,  a  fin.] 

1.  Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Divided  into  several  or  many 
smaller  leaves  or  leaflets;  having  simple  leaflets 
arranged  on  both  sides  of  a  common  petiole.    [  I  M- 

PABIPINNATE,  PARIPINNATE.] 

IT  Other  modifications  are,  Alternately  pinnate. 
Interruptedly  pinnate,  Decursivoly  pinnate,  Digi- 
tato-pinnatc,  and  Twin  digita to-pinnate. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Shaped  like  a  feather;   having  lateral  pro- 
cesses. 

(2)  Provided  with  fins. 

pin   nat  ed,  a.    [PINNATE.] 

pinnated-grouse. «. 

Ornith. :  Tetrao  cupido  (Linn.),  elevated  to  ge- 
neric rank  as  Cupidonia  eupido;  known  also  as  the 
Prairie-hen,  or  Prairie-chicken.  The  male  is  re- 
markable as  possessing  two  erectile  tufts  in  the 
nape,  and  an  air-bladder  (connected  with  the  wind- 
pipe, and  capable  of  inflation)  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  in  color  and  shape  resembling  small  oranges. 
General  plumage  brown,  mottled  with  a  darker 
shade.  Habitat,  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
from  Louisiana  northward.  (Baird,  Breirer  <t 
Ridgway.) 

pin  -nate-ly*.  adv.  [Eng.  pinnate;  -Jf.]  In  a 
pinnate  manner. 

pinnately-ternate,  a. 

Hat. :  Having  three  leaflets  arranged  in  a  pinnate 
manner. 

j>In-nat-I-,  pref.  [Latin  pinnaru*.]  Pinnate, 
p  innately. 

pin  nat  -I-f  Id,  a.  [Pref.  pinnaft-,  and  Latin 
flndo  (pa.  t./idi)  =  to  cleave.] 

Bot.l  Divided  into  lobes  from  the  margin  nearly 
to  the  midrib. 

"A  composite  with  ptnnatlfd,  hairy  leaves."— Oar- 
itnen'  ChroaMe,  No.  410,  p.  690. 

IT  De  Candolle  limits  it  to  leaves  in  which  the 
lobes  are  divided  down  to  half  the  breadth  of  the 
leaf. 

pln-nat  -I-f Id-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  pinnat ifid ;  -ly.] 

Bot. :  Sinuatod  so  as  to  look  pinnatifid. 

pin-  nat-l-f  I-d6-,  pref.  [Eng.  pinnatifid ;  o  con- 
nective.! 

Bot.:  Pinnatifid. 

plimatiftdo-incised,  a. 

Bot. :  Pinnatifid,  with  very  deep  segments. 

pinnatifldo-laclniate,  a. 

Bot. :  Pinnatifid,  with  the  segments  laciniate. 
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pin  uat  I  16   bate,  pin  nat   i  lobed,  a.    [Pref. 
pitmati-,  and  Eng.  l.iiml.  .  lobed.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Gen.:  Having  the  lobes  arranged  piuuately. 

2.  Spec.:  Pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  divided  to  an 
uncertain  depth.    (De  Candolle.) 

pIn-nSf-I-n8rved,  pin  nl  nerved,  a.  [Pref. 
pinnati-,  pinnt'-,  and  Eng.  nerved.] 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf)  :  Having  the  midrib  running 
through  it  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  with  lateral 
branches  on  each  side. 

Pin  nit  I  part  -Ite,  adj.  [Pref.  pinnati-,  and 
Eiig.  partite.! 

Bot.:  Pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  pressing  beyond 
the  middle,  and  the  parenchyma  not  interrupted. 
(De  Candolle.) 

pin-  nit'-  1  -p£d,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  pinnati-,  and  L»t. 
pes  (gonit.  pedie)  =  a  foot.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Fin-footed;  having  the  toes  bordered 
by  membranes,  as  certain  birds. 

B.  As  titbit.:  A  bird  which  has  the  toes  bordered 
by  membranes. 

pin  nat  I  sect,  adj.  [Prof,  pinnati-,  and  Lat. 
tectus,  pa.  par.  of  «eco=to  cut.] 

Botany:  Pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  divided  down 
to  the  midrib,  and  the  parenchyma  interrupted. 
(De  Candolle.) 

"  The  leaf  in  pinnatite  ct,  glabrous."  —  Gardeners'  CAron- 
Me,  N.I.  410,  p.  W«. 

pin  nat  u  late.  adj.  [Lat.  pinnatulatut,  dimin. 
from  pinnattu=pinnate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (of  a  pinnate  leaf)  :  Again  subdivided  ; 
having  pinnules. 

pinned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    i  I'IN,  v.] 
pin  -n8r  (1),  «.    [Eng.  pin  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  pins  or  fastens  with,  or  as  with,  u  pin. 

2.  A  pin-maker. 

*3.  An  apron  with  a  bib  to  it  pinned  in  front  of 
the  breast  ;  a  pinafore. 

*4.  (Qe  nerallypl.):  Apiece 
of  female  head-dress  having 
long  flaps  hanging  down  the 
sides  of  the  cheeks  :  they  were 
worn  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  a  sort 
of  cap  with  lappets. 

"  Do  ye  put  on  your  ptnnt.ru,  for 
ye  ken  Vich  Ian  Vohr  winna  sit 
down."—  Scoff;  Wmvc  rle  ]/,  ch.  zlll. 

*5.  A  narrow  piece  of  cloth 
which  went  round  a  woman's 
gown  near  the  neck.  (Haiti- 
well.) 

*pln  -nSr  (2),  ».  [Eng.  pin 
(2),  v.,  -er.}  A  pounder  of  Pinner. 

cattle;  a  pinder. 

"  For  George-a-Qreene,  the  merry  pinner, 
He  hath  my  heart  in  hold." 

Pinner  o 


ipln  net,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  pinna=a  wing.] 
A  pinnacle. 

pln-nl-,  pref.  [Lat.  pinna^a  wing,  a  feather,  a 
fin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wing,  feather,  or  fin. 

pin  ni  form,  a.  [Pref.  pinni-,  and  Eug.  form.} 
Having  the  form  of  a  fin  or  leather. 

tpln  nl  gra  da,  s.  pf.  [LatinpiHiia=a  fin,  and 
gradus—A  step.] 

ZoOl.  :  One  of  Owen's  divisions  of  the  Carnivora, 
coextensive  with  Illiger's  Pinnipedia  (q.  v.). 

tpln   nl  grade,  a.  &  t.    [PINNIOBADA.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Belonging  to  the  Pinnigrada. 

B.  At  tubtt.  :  Any  individual  of  the  section  Pinni- 
grada. 

pin  nl  i    nee,  subst.  pi.    [Latin  ;>iun(n)  =  a  fin,  a 
feather  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff  .  -IIME.] 
Zool.:  A  sub-family  of  Aviculid*?.    (Tate.) 

pln'-nl-nSrved,  a.   [PINNATIXERVED.] 
pln'-nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [PiN  (1),  r.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  fastening  with,  or  as 
with,  a  pin. 

2.  Build.:  The  low   masonry  which   supports  a 
frame  of  stud-work. 

pinning-ln,  s. 

Masonry  :  The  filling  in  of  the  joints  of  stone  wall- 
ing with  spalls  of  stone. 

pln'-nl-pgd.  pin  nl  rede,  mbst.  [PINNIPEDIA.] 
Any  individualof  the  Pinnipedia  (q.  v.). 

"  It  is  now  generally  agreed  to  regard  the  Pinnipeds  as 
derived  from  Ursine  Arctoids;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  this  origin  aa  regards  Otaria.  But  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole  order  of  Pinnipeds 


pinny-winkles 

should  have  had  but  a  single  origin.  It  is  at'least  conceiv- 
able that  the  l  M..ri.-  might  have  been  derived  from  beur- 
likeanimulH,  while  the  Phocida)  had  another,  pomihlyiv 
Lutrine,  origin."— /'n/.  Hivarl,  In  Prve.  ZaU.  Hoc.,  11*6, 
p.  497. 

pin  nl  ped  I  a,  .-.  pi.  [Lat.  pinna = a  fin,  :iml 
pes  (genit. ;»  i//s)-  u  foot.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  group  of  Carnivora,  the   zoological 
value  of  which  is  not  definitely  settli-d    Mr.  Turner 
considering  it  a  family  ( 1'nix'i D.V.,  1  (1)],  and  Dr. 
Mivart  (Proc.  ZoOl.  .Soc.,  1885,  pp.  4M  Mil)  wishing  to 
give  it  ordinal  rank.    It  comprises  the  Seals  anu 
Walruses,   differing  from   the   typical   ('arnivora 
merely  in  points  connected  with  tuoir  scmi-aquatio 
mode  of  life.    The  body  •  s  elongate,  and  Homowlmt 
pisciform,  covered  with  dense  fur  or  harsh  hairs, 
and  terminated  behind  by  a  sbortconical  tail.    Tho 
fore  and  hind  limbs  are  short,  and  expanded  into 
broad-webbed,  swimming  paddles.    The  hind  limbs 
are  placed  very  far  back,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  body,  and  are  more  or  less  tied  down  to 
the  tail  by  the   integuments.    It  contains   three 
very   natural   families:    Phocidte,   Otariidie,    and 
Trichechida?. 

2.  Palcront.:  They  commenced  apparently  in  the 
Miocene  Tertiary. 

tpln  nite,  s.  [Lat.  pinna  (2) ;  Buff,  -ite  (Paios- 
onr.).J  A  fossil  pinna. 

pin  n&ck,  *pin  nick,  *pln  nocke,  ».  [Prob.  a 
dimin.  from  Prov.  Eug.  pinfc=t>ma)],  pinched ;  cf. 
pinfc(2),s.] 

1.  A  hedge-sparrow. 

"  In  the  pi nnwk's  nest  the  cuckoo  lays." 

Wolcvt:  1'ttir  Pindar,  1.  418. 

2.  A  tomtit. 

3.  A  brick  or  wooden  tunnel  placed  under  u  road 
to  carry  off  the  water.    (Prov.) 

pin  noc  t&  pus,  .-.  [Latin  ptnna^a  fin,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  octopus.] 

Zool. :  \  genus  of  Octopodidee,  with  a  single  spe- 
cies, Pinnoctoptut  cordiformix,  t'fltceoding  thrco  feet 
in  length,  from  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.  Thi>ro 
are  two  lateral  fine  united  behind. 

pin  no  Ite, .«.  [After  Herr  Pinno, of  llnllo;  suff. 
•its  (Min.);  Ger.  ptnttoi^.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  noduii  •  witV.  boracito, 
at  theStaasfurth  saltmines.  ll:ir,|..i ..- , :-  to  4 ;  spn- 
ciHc  gravity  2'27.  Onrposffwiti:  Magnesia,  Jti'SOj 
boracic  acid,  rf«9:  water,  32'92=l(iO,  yielding  tho 
formula  .\U-B.o,  ?  :iU.< >. 

•pin  -nftn  ade,  «.  [Seedfif.]  A  confectioD  tnailo 
chiully  of  nlmonds  and  pines,  whence  tho  namo. 
(Forme  of  Ourj/,  p.  31.) 

pin  -ni-there,  subst.  (PINNOTHERES.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  genus  Pinnotheres  (q.  v.). 

pin  n6  the'r  -S(|,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  j)in»io/ hf.nn, 
pinnoteres=a  pea-crab.] 

ZoOl.:  Pea-crab;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pinnothoriidee  (q.  v.).  Body  circular  and  roundea 
above;  eyes  very  small:  external  antennae  short; 
external  jaw-feet,  placed  very  obliquely ;  feet  mod- 
erate. The  species  inhabit  tho  interior  of  certain 
shells.  Pinnotheres  pieunt,  the  Pea-crab,  being  very 
common  on  the  English  coasts  within  that  of  tho 
common  mussel,  and  P.  veterum  in  pinneo  on  tho 
coasts  of  Italy.  The  ancients  were  aware  of  tholat- 
ter  fact,  and  thought  that  there  wan.  some  beneficial 
connection  between  the  mollusk  and  its  lodger. 

pin  nS-ther  i  I  dse,  t.  pi.  [Lnt.  pinnotheres, 
gemt.pinnother(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -uloi.] 

ZoOl.:  Pea-crabs;  a  family  of  Catometopa,  or  if 
that  be  called  the  family  Ocypodidie,  then  it  wilt  bo 
reduced  to  a  sub-family,  Pinnotberiiue.  Carapaco 
nearly  circular ;  eyes  very  small ;  feet  short,  or  of 
moderate  length ;  generally  very  weak. 

pin  n6  the'r  I  i  nae,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  pinnothtret, 
gemt.pinnother(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince. } 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  the  family  Piunothoriidie 
(q.  v.). 

pln'-nu-la, «.    [PINNULE.] 

pin  nu  la'r   I  a,  «.    [Lat.  pinnula  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Botany :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceae,  found  in  tho 
Atlantic  ooze,  Ac. 

2.  Palcfobut. :  A  genus  of  Conifenp,  found  in  tho 
Devonian  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

pin   nu  late,  a.    [PINNHLA.] 

Bot.:  Applied  to  a  loaf  in  which  each  pinna  ia 
subdivided. 

pin  nule,  pin  nu  la  (pi.  pin  nu  IK),  *•  [Lat. 
dimin.  from^>i)ina=a  wing,  a  feather,  a  fin.] 

1.  Bot.  (chiefly  of  the  form  pinnula) :  The  second- 
ary divisions  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

2.  Ornith.:   The  barbs  or  secondary  branches  of 
the  quills  of  a  feather. 

3.  Zoology:  The  lateral  processes  of  the  arms  of 
Crinoids. 

•pin  n?  win  -kleg,  *pln-nle-wln  -kleg,  .•.-.  pi. 
I  Ktyin.  doubtful.]  A  board  with  holes,  into  <nrhi<-li 
tho  fingera  are  thrust,  and  pressed  upon  with  pegs, 
as  a  species  of  torture. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  --  f. 
-clan,      -tian  --  snan.     -tlon.     -sion  -  snon;      -tion.      -gion  ---  inun.    -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -Die,    -die.    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


pinole 
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pin  die. «.    [Ital.] 

1.  Au  aromatic  powder  used  in  Italy  for  making 
chocolate. 

heart  of  maize  baked,  ground,  and  mixed 
with  sugar.  It  is  dissolved  in  water  to  form  a  bev- 
•*(•, 

pin  -6  lln.  «.    [Lat.  »in(«w);  oJ(eum),  and  suff. 

Chrm. :  \  volatile  oil  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  American  pim-n->in,  and  used  as  au  illuminating 
iiMtfrial. 

plnsa   po,»     [Sp.| 

H»l.:  Abies  pitutapo,  a  Spanish  pine. 

•pins  net,  ».  I  A  dimin.  of  pin»o«  (1)  (q.  T.).]  A 
small  kind  of  shoo. 

" Oorked  shoes,  pingnetn.  and  fine  panlofles."— Stubbes: 
Anat.  of  Abu»e»,  p.  57. 

•pin   s6n  (II, 'pin  sone.  «pyn  son,  ».    [Etym. 
doubtful.    Thin-soled  shoos. 
"Satxatut,  that  weareth  slertnps  or  pi*tont."—Elyot: 

•pin'  g6n  (2),  *pyn  sone,  subst.  [Fr. pincer=to 
pinch.)  Pincers. 


1/1  •rnr'iiuna,  and  P.  longifolia  grow  in  tin-  llnna- 
laya  Mountains,  an<l  yield  a  resin  whence  turpen- 
lino  is  made;  so  does  P.  ka*t/a  from  the  Khasia 


pipe 

pious-belief,  pious-opinion, .«. 
.Roman  Theol. :  A  belief  or  an  opinion  universally, 
or  almost  universally,  prevalent  in  Church  as  to 


_____    ______  Jl,  IVL  -----     ------- 

the  Broom  or  Yellow  piuo,  and  P.  mitis,  also  called 

Yellow  pine,  are  valued  for  their  timber.     ' 

is  the 

frankincense  of  the  Southern  States,  its  turpentine 

is  used  as  an  external  stimulant.     /'.  inopa  is  the 

New  Jersey  pine,    P  .  paltutrU,  the  Virginian  pine, 

extensively   used   for    masts.    P.   lambertiana, 


pious- founder,  «.  pno  who  (muds,  or  bequeaths 


pine,  are  valued  for  tneir  timner.       £*£>    money  toTound^'religious  house,  hospital,  or  cbar- 
Pitch  Pine.of  .th,»_countryj  £  t<eda,_the    itabi/institutioQ. 


extensvey   use       or    mass.       .     amerana,   a    mauuci  --,  wnn  JMIIJ  ,•••-> 
native  of  northwest  America,  grows  to  a  height  of   fellow:  Evanyeliiie,  I.  5.) 


plouB-fraud,  ».   [FRAUD,  «., 
pi  -OUB-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  piotu;  -ly.]    In  a  pious 
illi  piety  ;  devoutly,  religiously.    (Lung- 


2«>  feet;  its  seeds  are  eaten.  P.  strobu*  is  the 
Weymouth  pine  from  Canada.  [PiNACK£.l 

2.  Palofobot.:  An  extinct  species,  named  by  Mr. 
Baily  Pinu8plufoni8,is,in  tertiary  beds,  interstrati- 
fied  with  basalt  in  Antrim,  Ireland.  Mr.  Etheridgo 
enumerates  five  species  from  the  Pleistocene.  P. 
isylvestris  is  found  in  peat. 

pin    weed,  «.  [Eng. pin  (1),  aud  weed.] 

Bot . :  Lechea ;  an  American  genus  of  Cistace*. 

plnx    It,  r.    |  Lat.  =  he  painted  it ;  3d  pers.  sing. 


[Or. pidn=fat, and  (luiima) 
= blood.] 
Pathol.:  The  same  as  PIARH.EMIA  (q.  v.). 

Pip  (1).  'PiPPe,  'PyPPe,  «•  [O.  Fr.  pepie,  from 
Lat.  pifuifa=phlegm,  tho  pip;  Sp.  pepita;  Ital. 
pipita;  fort,  pevide;  O.  H.  Ger.  phiphis;  I>ut.pip; 
O.  Sw.  pipp.l  A  disease  in  fowls,  consisting  in  a 
secretion  of  thick  mucus  from  the  tongue  and  lining 
membranes  of  the  mouth,  by  which  the  nostrils  are 
stuffed  and  clogged.  (Cowper:  Conversation,  356.) 


Little  thing*  like pitucau  to  detain  and  hold  fast."—    perf.  indie,  of  p«npo=to  paint.1     A  word  appended       plp(2),».    [A  contract,  of  pippin  (q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
•"1.  to  a  picture  or  engraving  with  the_ artist  s  name    p{aifa;  Sp. 


fStrptmtf,  p.  rJ4. 

pint,  'plnte,  «plntte.  'pynte,  *pyynte.  ».  [Fr. 
pinfe,  from  8p.p»nfa=a  spot,  a  murk  on  cards,  a 
pint;  from  Lat. picta,  fom.  sing,  of  pictus,  pa.  par. 
ofpinoo=to  paint;  Oer.  pinfe;  Port.  pinfa.J  .A 
in  •  nuro  of  capacity  used  both  for  dry  and  liquid 
measures.  It  contains  34'6.ri925  cubic  inches,  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a  gallon.  In  medicine  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  twelve  ounces. 

pint-pot,  *.    A  pot  containing  a  pint. 

pint-stoup,  ».    A  pint-pot.    (Scotch.) 

pin  ta,  ».  [Sp.=a  mark.]  [PINT.]  Blue-stain, 
a  disease  prevalent  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  species  of 
dandriff. 

•pin  ta  -d6,  s.    [Sp.=painted.] 

1.  The  guinea-fowl. 

2.  Painted  cloth,  tapestry. 

"A  room  hung  with  pintado"—  Evelyn:  Diary  Dec.  20, 
166ft. 

pin  tall,  a.  [Eng.  pin  (1),  and  fail.]  Having  a 
pointed  tail. 

pintail-dock, «. 

Ornith. :  (ghifrquednla  acnta,  or  Daftla  cavdacvta. 
Upper  parts  and  flauks  ash.  with  narrow  stripes  of 
black ;   under  .parts   white ;    head   timber-brown 
tail  pointed. 
America. 

pin  tle,*pyn-tel,  *pyn  tul,  *pyn  telle,  *pyn- 
tlli,  *pln-tel,  »pyn  tyl,  *pyn  tylle,  «.  [Prob.  a 
dimin.  from  pin  i  n,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Technic. :  A  pin  or  bolt  used  in  several  technical 
senam;  a  pivot-pin,  snoti  as  that  of  a  hinge. 

1.  The  hook  portion  of  a  rudder  hiuge  which  is 
drivrm  into  tho  stem  post  and  receives  the  brace  of 
the  rudder.    A  dumb-pintle  at  bottom  is  the  step 
of  the  rudder  on  tho  framing.    Tho  rudder  is  wood- 
locked  above  to  prevent  unshipping. 

2.  A  bolt  U>  prevent  the  recoil  of  a  cannon. 

8.  The  bolt  on  which  a  chassis  oscillates  in  tra- 
versing. 

4.  A    plate    with    projection*   of   the   nature   of 
dowel-pins  placed  between  the  lengths  which  con- 
etitutoHii  upright  post. 

5.  A  king-bolt  of  a  limber  or  wagon. 

ft.  Tho  pin  on  which  the  loaves  of  a  hinge  vibrate. 

pin'  vie,  *.  [French pinnule,  from  Lat.pinnuia, 
dimin.  of  /jintui  — a  wing,  a  feather.] 
Aitron. :  One  of  tho  sights  of  an  astrolabe. 

pin    US,  «.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  /II///K    a  pine-tree.] 

I.  lint.:  Pino;  the  typical  genus  of  the  Pinacen    , 
(Liititleut,  though  it  is  in  tho  sub-order Abieteen,  of    i  f  . 
which    Abies   is    typo.    Loaves   evergreen,  needle- 

sl.aiM-d,  HI  rli.sivrsof  two.  throe,  or  five,  with  thin,    P*™^  and  others. 
-lirathiiig,   chatf-likn  scales   at    the  base;  flowers     .    She  was  a  p/ous  child 
monoecious;  male  catkins  clustered  into  compound    {"IS-         ,.     „    ,- 
smk.'s    round    tho    lower  part  of  the   years  new    JJJ,  f|nC£h.7i 


prefixed  ;  as,  Rubeuspinxii=painted  by  Rubens 
plnx    ter, ».  [PINOSTEB.] 
plnxter- flower, «. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Azalea  nudiflora. 
pin'  -f,  a.  [PINKY.] 

•pi  oned,  a.  [Eng.  peon(y)'  -ed.]  Overgrown 
with  peonies  or  marsh-marigold. 

"Thy  banks  with  planed  and  twilled  brims." 

Shakesu. .   Tempest,  IT. 

pI-6-nee'r  ,  v.  f.  A  t.  [PIONEER,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  go  before  and  prepare  a  way  for. 

B.  I nt rn us. :  To  act  as  a  pioneer ; 
way,  to  remove  obstacles. 

pI-6  neer',  *pl-o-ner,  *py-o-ner, «.  [Fr.  pion- 
nter  (O.  Fr.  pecmier)=a  pioneer,  from  pion  (O.  Fr. 
peon)=a  foot-soldier.)  [PAWN,(1), «.] 

1.  Lit.  it  Mil.:  One  of  a  body  of  soldiers  equipped 
with  pickax,  spade,  Ac.,  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  every  battalion  of  infantry,  whose  duty  it  is 

to  clear  and  repair  roads,  bridges,  «kc.,  as  far  as  ?<*"••  our.ui.iii  j oim  i.|.  ,.,,  <-ipuu«it-r-»:uriu,  iu» 
possible,  for  troops  on  the  inarch.  They  are  jdaced  ?ol°  representative  of  the  genus  aud  family,  is  from 
at  the  head  of  the  battalion  of  which  they  form  a  buiaua.  [PIPID.S.J 

;i).  *pype.  «.    [A.  S.  pfpe;cf.  Gael.pio6=a 
pipe,  a  flute,  a  tube;  Ir.  pifc,  piu6;  Wei.  pi6=a  pipe, 


pipita;  Sp.  pepifa.]  Tho  kernel  or  seed  of  fruit,  as 
of  an  apple,  orange,  &c.  (Used  colloquially  for 
a  simple  blossom  or  flower,  espec.  of  the  cowslip.) 
pip  (3),  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  pick,  from  O.  Fr.  pique, 
picque.}  [PICK  (1), ».,  I.  4.J 

1.  A  spot  on  a  playing  card. 

2.  One   of   the   rhomboidal-shapcd    spaces   into 
which  the  surface  of  a  pine-apple  is  divided. 

plp(l),t>.  t.    [PlP(2),«.] 

1.  To  blackball. 

2.  To  strip  the  blossoms  or  flowers  from ;  as,  to 
pip  cowslips.    (Colloquially.) 

PIP  (2), 

Fillip     DIPS  t 

To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken  or  bird. 

tplp  (3),  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  crack. 

"An  (toon  n*  they  .  .  .  HtriiKK<e  to  free  theru«elTe«, 
the  horny  growth  'p'>«'  the  nhell."— Burroughs.-  /Vpoo 
ton,  p.  127. 

Pi~P9>>  *•    [Native  name.] 

.;  Surinam  Toad  (q.  v.).  Pipaamericana,  tho 


pip  l-;.  v.  i.    [The  same  word  as  peep  (1),  v.: 
to  clear  the    D£,  p,V;  Sw.  pipa;  Gor.  pipen; .Lat. pipio,  pipo.] 


part,  and  are  commanded  by  a  pioneer  sergeant. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  goeH  before  to  prepare  or  clear 
tho  way,  or  remove  obstructions  for  another. 

There  was  also  A  party  of  pttmtfr*  on  the  right,  who 


parts    »w  nil'- .     i  H  -.1  n    1 1  in  <  H-i  -i  M  1 1  \>  1 1  . 

Inhabits  tho  north  of   Europe  and    discovered  a  sound  pface.%'—>M<(,  April  «,  WSe^ 

•pi  -6-nIed,  a.     [PlONED.] 

•pi -6n-Ing,  *py-on-lng,  «.     [PIONEER.] 


to  squirt; 
Uer. 


The 


work  of  pioneers. 

"  Which  to  oatbarre,  with  painefull  /n/-<n/»y< 
From  sei.  to  nea  he  heuut  a  mighty  mound." 

Kpenter:  f.  V.,  II.  x.  63. 

pi  -o-ny\  «.    [PEONY.] 

pi  &ph    I  la,  eulist.     [Or.  piun^fat,  aud  philot 

=  loving.] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  Muscida*.    Piophila  catei  is 

the  ('hccso  Hopper  (q.  v.). 
pI-6  s6 -ca,  «.    [Native  name.]    [JACANA.] 
pi  -6t,  *py-4t,  «.  [PiE  (2).]  A  magpie.  (Scotch.) 
pl-«t-8d,  a.  [Eng.  piof;  -ed.]  Piebald.   (Scotch.) 
"  Hi'  the  lad  in  the  pMed  coat."— Scuff:  Heart  of  Mid- 
'      n,  ch.  xivii. 

pi  -6-tlne,  «.     [Or.  ;.i..fcK-  fat ;  suff.  -ine  (Jbfin.).] 

Miii.:  The  same  as  SAPONITE  (q.  v.). 

pl-6t-ty,  a.    [Eug.  piof;  -y.]    Pioted,  piebald. 

pi  OUB,  a.  [Fr.  pieux  (fern,  pieiue) ;  O.  Fr.  piux, 
from  Lat.  pitu=dutiful,  reverent:  Sp.,  Port. <t  Ital. 
pio.l 

1.  reeling  or  exhibiting  filial  affection;  exhibit- 
ing due  respect  and  affection  for  parents  and  other 
ions;  fulfilling  tho  duties  of  respect  toward 

(in    the    Latin    sense),   and 

thought  that  her  filial  duty  precluded  all  idea  of  diso- 
lerColUnt:  From  Mlanlghtto  Hldnlant, 


tube;  pipian  =  to  pipe;  pi&o  =  to  pipe,  to  s( 
Du.  ptjp.'  Icel.  pipo:  Sw.  pipa;  Da.  pibe; 
pfeife;  Ital.,  Port.  &  Bp.  pipa.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  long  hollow  body  or  tube,  made  of  various 
materials,  as  earthenware,  iron,  lead,  copper,  glass, 
Ac-.  The  name  is  applied  especially  to  tubes  for 
the  conveyance  of  water,  gas,  steam,  and  the  like. 
(Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vii.  172.) 

*_'.  A  wind-instrument  of  music,  consisting  of  a 
tube  of  wood  or  metal.  As  the  technical  name  of 
a  particular  instrument  the  word  formerly  desig- 
nated a  flute,  but  is  obsolete,  all  the  tubular  instru- 
ments now  having  specific  names.  The  tubes  of  an 
organ  are  called  organ-pipes  or  pipes. 

3.  A  tube  with  a  bowl  to  hold  tobacco,  opium,  or 
other  narcotic  or  medicinal  leaf,  which  is  burned 


snoots;  the   female  Military  or  in  clusters  at  tin- 
apex  of  ihov  shoots;  fruit  in  BIBBS,  the  persistent 


njM-^iu    tlllN*v  nf.lnlw,  ,    llulblll     ,       '"   ~,    I  in-     |H- 1  r-l.-u'll  [  ™        .  •  .         ..     , 

w<H«ly  scales  of  which  are  thickened  at  the  top.    affection;  dutiful. 

If 1 _L &          ..  *_ A,-_  •  "Wit 


2.  Characterized  or  prompted  by  feelings  of  filial 


Kuowa  species  about  seventy;  from  tho  parts  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia  within  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  P.pumilm,  a 
dwarf  species  from  southern  Europe  which  fur- 
nishes Hungarian  balsam,  may  perhaps  bo  H  varx-ty 
of  it.  P.  pinaster  is  the  Cluster-pine  or  Pinaster 
(q.  v.).  P.pinea  is  the  Stone  pine,  found  in  south- 
ern Kuropoand  tho  Levant.  Its  wood,  with  that  of 

"  e  Oreeks  for  shipbuild-    i 

jn.    P.  austrinea  is  the    c. 

Ulnrk  |,ini>  found  in  southern  Oermany:  P.  cembra,  5.  Applied  to  actions  and  practices  wrong  in 
HIM  Siberian  pine,  growing  in  tho  north  of  Asia,  in  themselves,  but  prompted  by  a  false  conception  of 
the  Alps,  Ac. ;  Its  seeds  are  eaten.  P.  excelsa,  P.  duty. 


solemn  interposing  pnff, 
'  a  sentence  at  a  tlmeenough." 

Coteper:  Conversation. 

4.  A  roll  in   the  English  Exchequer  (otherwise 
called  the  Oreat  Roll), »o named  from  its  resembling 
a  pipe.    Hence  the  pipe-office,  an  ancient  office  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  the  clerk  of  tho 
pipe   used  to  make  out    leases    of   crown    landSj 
accounts  of  sheriffs,  Ac.    This  office  was  abolished 
by  3  &  4  William  IV. 

"These  be  at  last  brought  into  that  office  of  her  males. 
ty*s  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  metaphor,  do  call  theplpr, 
as  the  civilians  do  by  a  like  translation,  name  it  fiscus,  a 
a  casket  or  b«K,  because  the  whole  receipt  is  finally  con. 
vayed  into  it  by  means  of  divers  small  pfpen  or  quills,  as 
It  were  water  into  a  great  head  or  cistern." — Bacon:  Tke 
Office  nt  Altenatlont. 

5.  Tho  passage  for  the  air  in  speaking  and  breath- 
ing; the  windpipe. 

"The  exercise  of  singing  openeth  the  breast  andp^««." 


With  plout  toll  fulfill'd." 

Ttiiimitun    Spring,  668. 

3.  Reverencing  and  honoring  duly  the  Supreme 
Being;  religious,  godly,  devout. 

"I  II-  1  sends  hi>  Spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell 
In  ilium  hearts.1'  .V,lt,,u.  P.  B.,  i.  463. 

4.  Characterized  by, or  in  accordance  with,  rever- 

..  _  _  once  of  the  Supreme  Heing;  dictated  by  or  proceed-       -,.  „.  utjc 

P.  halepentit,  is  used  by  the  Oreeks  for  shipbuild-    ing  from  piety ;  in  accordance  with  the  commands    moriy  measured  in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe 
ing,  and  the  needs  are  eaten.     P.  austrinca  is  the    of  God.  ...  II    T    h    '     II    • 

1.  Mining:  A  running  vein,  having  a  rock  root 
and  sole,  aud  called  a  pipe  vein. 


*6.  Tho  sound  of  the  voice ;  the  voice. 

"Thy  small  pipe  is  as  the  maiden's  organ." 

Shnkrnp.:  Tieelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

7.  The   peeping,  whistle,  or  chirping  of  a  bird. 
(Tennyson:  Princes*.  Iv.  32.) 

8.  (Pi.) :  Tho  bagpipes. 

•9.  A  charge  of  powder  or  shot,  which  was  for- 


Ate.     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go.    pot. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wno,     i6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,     rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


pipe-bearer 

2.  Nnul. :  The  boatswain's  whistle,  used  to  call  or 
pipe  the  men  to  their  various  duties  or  stations ; 
tin-  sound  of  the  whistle. 

"The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 
Hitf  pipe  was  in  his  mouth." 

Lonafellow:   Wreck  of  the  Hefperu*. 

pipe-bearer,  sul:it.  An  attendant  who  bore  his 
muster's  pipe. 

"An  attendant  and  pipe-bearer." 

l  > ui'ii'  llmi'    Hiawatha,  xvi. 

pipe-box,  «.    [Box  (3),  «.  II.  9.  l.] 

pipe-Clamp,  «.    A  vise  or  holder  for  a  pipe. 

pipe-case,  *ui-st.  A  pocket-case  for  carrying  a 
tobacco  pipe. 

pipe-clay, «. 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  clay  (q.  v.),  adapted  by  its 
plasticity  and  freedom  from  impurities  for  the 
manufacture  of  pipes. 

pipe-clay,  v.  t. 

1.  Lit. :  To  whiten  with  pipe-clay. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  clear  off;  to  wipe  off;  to  square;  as, 
to  pipe-clay  accounts.  (Slang.) 

pipe-clearer,*.  An  implement  for  pushing  out 
an  obstruction  from  a  bend  in  a  gas  or  water  pipe. 

pipe-cutter,  aubst.  A  tool  for  cutting  off  gas  or 
water  pipes. 

pipe-flali,  «. 

Ichthyology : 

\.  Sing. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  family  Syngnathidee  on  account  of  their  elon- 
gated form.  Siphon- 


vstomata  typhle  is  the 
Broad-nosed    Pipe- 


fish ;  Kerophis  cequo- 
rent,  t  h  e  Ocean,  JV. 
lumbriciformis,  the 
Worm,  or  Little  Pipe- 
fish ;  and  ff.  ophidian, 
the  Straight-nosed 
Pipe-fish. 

2.  (PI.):  The  family 
Syugnathida?  (q.  v.). 

pipe-grab,     subst.  Pipe-fish. 

[GRAB  (!),».  2.] 

pipe-layer,  subst.  A  workman  who  lays  pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  gas,  water,  draiuago,  Ac. 

[PlPE-LAYINO,  s.  2.] 

pipe-laying, «. 

1.  The  act  of  laying  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of 
gas,  water,  drainage,  Ac. 

2.  Making    arrangements    for   political   success 
without  much  consideration  of  the  means  employed. 
(U.S.  Colloq.) 

pipe-lee,  ».  Tobacco  half-smoked  to  ashes  in  a 
piuo. 

pipe-line,  s.  A  line  of  pipes  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  oil  from  the  wells  to  mar- 
ket by  a  process  of  gravitation  and  pumping. 

pipe-loop,  «. 

Uarnesi :  A  long  narrow  loop  for  holding  the  end 
of  a  buckk'il  strap, 
pipe-mouth,  s. 
Ichthy. :  Tho  genus  Fistularia  (q.  v.). 

pipe-office,  i.   [PIPE  (1), «.,  1. 4.] 
pipe-organ,  s. 

Music:  An  organ  having  musical  pipes,  in  contra- 
distinction to  one  having  vibrating  tongues,  and 
known  as  a  reed-organ. 

pipe-prover,  «.  An  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
ofprovinx  the  capacity  of  resistance  in  steam  and 
water  pipes  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure. 

pipe-roll,  s.    [PIPE  (1),  s.  I.  4.] 

pipe-Stem,  s.  Tho  stem  or  stalk  of  a  tobacco- 
pipo.  (Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  i.) 

•pipe-stick,  s.    A  wooden  pipe-stem. 

pipe-stone,  s.  [Ger.  pfeifenstein.]  [CATLTOITE.] 

pipe-tongs,  s.  A  pair  of  tongs  with  one  short 
jaw  adapted  to  grasp  a  pipe  or  rod. 

pipe-tree,  a. 

Hut.:  Tho  lilac.    [SYRINOA.] 

pipe-valve,  s.    A  stop-valve  in  a  pipe. 

pipe-vein,  s. 

Mining :  A  vein  which  contracts  and  expands, 
instOftd  of  preserving  a  uniform  size.  Pipe  veins 
are  highly  inclined.  They  sometimes  pass  down- 
ward along  the  stratification,  in  other  cases  they 
penetrate  through  the  strata. 


3129 

one  above  the  other,  each  being  inclosed  within  a 
distinct  brick  chamber,  and  with  a  fire-place  under 
the  lower  pipe.  (Percy.) 

pipe-wrench,  s.  An  implement  with  a  movable 
and  a  relatively  fixed  jaw,  so  arranged  as  to  bite 
together  when  they  are  made  to  grip  the  pipe,  and 
are  revolved  in  a  certain  direction  around  it. 

plpe(2),«.  [Fr.,  Dut.  py'pe.l  A  wine-measure, 
usually  containing  two  hogsheads  or  105  imperial  or 
126  wine  gallons;  two  pipes  or  210  imperial  gallmiH 
make  a  tun.  The  size  of  the  pipe  varies  according 
to  the  kind  of  wine  contained:  a  pipe  of  Madeira 
contains  110  wine  gallons;  of  sherry,  130;  of  port, 
nearly  138,  and  Lisbon,  140. 

•pipe-wine, ».  Wine  from  the  pipe  or  cask,  as 
distinguished  from  that  from  the  bottle. 

"I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-nine  first  with  him."— 
Shakfsp.:  Merry  irivrt  of  Wtaatur,  111.  2. 

pipe,  *pype,  v.  i.  &  t.   [PIPE,  (!),«.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sound  or  play  on  the  pipe,  flute,  or  other 
tubular  instrument  of  music. 

"  Some  most  pipe,  and  some  must  weep." — Bttnyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  have  a  shrill  sound ;  to  whistle. 

"His  big  laanly  voice. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes." 

Shakefp.:  As  Van  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
•3.  To  run  to  seed. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  play  or  execute  on  a  pipe  or  wind  instru- 
ment. 

2.  To  otter  in  a  shrill  whistling  tone. 

II.  ffaut. :  To  call  or  direct  the  men  to  their  vari- 
ous duties  or  stations  by  moans  of  a  boatswain's 
pipe  or  whistle. 

"As  fine  aship's  company  na  ever  was  pipeit  aloft." — 
Marryat:  Petti-  Simple,  ch.  «ix. 

1T*0)  To  go  pipe  for :  To  whistle  for;  to  give  up 
as  lost. 

"  We  matn/o  pi/ir  for  justice." 

Sltakettp.:  Titus  Antironicus,  iv.  3. 

(2)  To  pipe  one's  eye :  To  cry ;  to  weep. 
"  [He  |  then  begun  to  eye  his  pipe. 
And  then  to  pipe  his  eve." 

Hood:  Faithless  Sally  Rroirn. 

piped,  a.    [Eng.  pip(e),v. ; -ed.]    Formed  with  a 
pipe  or  tube  ;  tubular. 
pip -3r  (1),  «.    [Eng.  pip(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  plays  upon  a  pipe,  flute, 
or  bagpipe. 

"The  hereditary  piper  and  his  sons  formed  the  band." 
M>i<-ii«l'ii/    Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 

2.  Ichthy.:    Trigla  li/ra,  a  Red  Gurnard.    It  is 
about  two  feet  long,  and,  when  handled,  utters  a 
grunting  noise,  whence  its  popular  name. 

II  (1)  To  pay  the  piper :  [PAY,  ».] 

(2)  As  drunK  as  a  piper :  Very  drunk. 

plp'-Sr  (2),  s.    [PEPPER.] 

Botany:  Pepper;  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Pi  i  icra  ceie.  Mostly  climbing  plants,  with  alternate 
stalked  leaves,  and  solitary  pendulous  spikes,  sur- 
rounded by  bracts ;  flowers  dioecious,  with  one  to 
ten  perfect  stamens,  stigma  two-lobed,  fruit  bac- 
cate. Natives  of  India,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  of  the  Pacific.  (For  Piper  nigrum  and 
P.  longum,  both  from  the  East  Indies,  see  PEPPER.) 
P.  trioicum  is  more  pungent  than  ordinary  pepper. 
The  root  of  P.  parthenium  is  given  in  Brazil  in 
a  men,  >  i  rln  i-a,  It-lie,  irrtui-a,  and  excessive  menstrual 
discharges.  The  natives  of  India  use  P.  sylvaticum 
as  pepper,  and  the  roots  of  P.  dichotomum  in  dys- 
pepsia. P.  l'iii:iiiiit  is  the  same  as  Cfcoet'ea  roar- 
burghii,  P.  amalago  as  C.  offlcinarum,  P.  belle  as  C. 
belle,  P.  chaba  as  C.  chaba,  the  last  given  in  India 
as  a  stimulant,  anticatarrhal,  and  expectorant.  Its 
roots  are  used  at  Balasore,  in  Bengal,  along  with 
Sappan-wood,  to  give  a  red  dye.  P.  amalago  is  the 
same  as  Artanthe  elongata.  [ARTAXTHE,  CHAVICA, 
PEPPER.] 

piper-aethiopicum,  «. 

Conim.  .•  Tho  dry  fruits  of  Xylopia  aromatica.  It 
is  an  Anonad  and  not  a  genuine  pepper. 

•pip  er  (31,  *pi-pere,  «.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
The  lilac-tree. 

pl-per-a -c.6-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  piper;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -«ce(E.] 


piperonylic 

pi  per  a  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [PIPEHACE.*:.  | 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Piporaceie,  or  pepper  tribe 
of  plants. 

pi  -pSr  al.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  piperales  (q.  T.).]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  genus  Piper  or  the  order  Pipor- 
aceie; as,  the  piperai  alliance.  (Lindley.) 

pi  per  a  les,  >.  pi.  [Uasc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  piperali*=ttom  Lat.  piper  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  Hypogynous  Kxogens.  Flow- 
ers achlamydeous,  embryo  minute,  outside  much 
mealy  albumen.  Three  orders:  Piperacote,  Chlor- 
a  ni  Iiaceii.,  and  Saururacete  (q.  v.). 

pi  pSr'  Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  piper;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  pipeline. 

plperlc-acld,  *. 

Chem.:   CiiHioOisCHj-n'CeHyCiHi-CO-OH.      A 


monobasic  acid  obtained  by  heating  equal  weights 
of  piperino  and  potassium  hydrate  in  absolute  alco- 
hol for  five  hours  at  1UO"  in  a  closed  vessel,  and 
decomposing  the  potassic  piporate  formed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  moist  state  it  is  a 
jelly,  but  on  drying  it  forms  yellow  needles,  insol- 
uble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in 
ether,  melts  at  150%  ami  sublimes  at  200%  partly 
unaltered.  Its  salts  have  the  general  formula, 
CuHuMOj.  Ammonia  piperate  ('ijHg(NHi)Of.  forms 
colorless,  satiny  scales,  resembling  cholesterin.  The 
barium  salt  obtained  by  precipitation  crystallizes 
in  microscopic  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  so  in  hot  water.  The  silver  salt,  CipHaAgOj, 
obtained  by  precipitating  silver  nitrate  withpotas- 
sic  piperate,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

pl-pSr  -I-d»,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  piper;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  | 
Sot.:  A  family  of  PiporaceeD  (q.  v.). 

pi  pSr  Idge,  pip  pSr  Idge,  pip  -rage  (age  as 
Ig),  «.    [Derived  from  Mod.  Lat.  berberut  (q.  v.). 
Bot.:  Tiio  barbery  (Herberts  vulgaris.) 

pi  pSr  -I-dlne,  ».  [Altered  from  piperine  (q.  Y.).] 
Chemistry:  CjHnN^CsHio^'H.  A  volatile  base 
produced  by  tlio  action  of  potash  or  soda-lime  on 
piperine.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  ammo- 
niacal  odor  and  very  caustic  taste,  boils  at  106°, 
and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. It  forms  crystalline  suits  with  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  hydrobromic,  nitric,  and 
oxalic  acids. 

pi  -per-Ine,  s.  [Eug.,  &c.,  piper;  -ine.] 
Chem.:  CnHi,,NO;t.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Oersted  in  1819,  in  black  and  long  popper,  and 
readily  obtained  by  exhausting  pepper  oerries  with 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'833.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless,  tetragonal  plates,  destitute  of  odor  or 
taste;  specific  gravity,  IT.MI  at  18',  is  insoluble  in 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  its  alco- 
holic solution  having  a  sharp,  peppery  taste,  and 
molts  at  i"i  to  a  pale  yellow,  limpid  oil.  It  is  but 
a  weak  base,  and  forms  very  few  salts.  With  iodine 
it  unites,  forming  iodide  of  piperino,  4(!i7Hi9NOjI3, 
which  crystallizes  in  shining,  bluish-black  needles 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

pl-p8r'-l-t»,  «.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  piper- 
itu»=ut  or  belonging  to  the  pepper  plant;  cf.  also 
Lat.  piperitis;  Gr.  piperi<«=capsicum.] 

Hot.:  Linnieus'  first  Natural  Order  (1751).  He 
included  under  it  the  genera  Arum,  Piper,  Phyto- 
lacca,  &c. 

•pl-pSr-l?,  a.  [English  piper  (1);  -ly.']  Like 
itinerant  musicians  ;  mean. 

"Piperlv  make-playes  and  make-bates."  —  ,\'asht:  Pierce 
Pennilesse. 

plp'-5r-n6,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  from 
Lat.  piper=pepper.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  a  porous 
rock,  occurring  at  Piannra.  near  Naples.  It  con- 
sists of  fused  and  semi-fused  fragments  of  a  clastic 
rock,  included  in  a  phonolito  lava,  and  is  intimately- 
combined  with  it.  It  constitutes  the  matrix  of 
Marialite  (q.  T.). 

pl-p8r'-o-nal,  «.  [Eng.  piper(ine);  (acet)on(e), 
and  suff.  -«/.  I 

Chem.:  CgHeOa^H 


Hot.:  Pepperworts;  the  typical  order  of  the  alli- 
ance Pipcrales  (q.  v.).  Shrubs  orherbs.withjointed 
stems ;  opposite,  verticillate,  or  alternate  leaves, 

pipe-vise,  s.    An  implement  for  holding  a  pipe    with  or  without  stipules;  flowers  in  spikes,  either 
EUe  being  threaded  or  otherwise  fitted.  terminal,  axillary,  or  opposite  the  loaves ;  stamens 

two  or  more ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  erect 
ovule;  fruit  somewhat  fleshy.  From  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  world,  rarest  in  Africa.  Generally 
aromatic.  Known  genera  twenty,  species600.  (Lind- 
ley.)  [CUBES,  PEPPER.] 


pipe-within-pipe  oven, «. 

Metall.:  An  oven  for  heating  the  air  for  blast 
furnaces.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  straight 
cast-iron  pipes,  circular  in  bore,  fixed  horizontally 


Obtained  by 

distilling  the  potassic  salt  of  piperic  acid  with 
twice  its  weight  of  potassic  permanganate.  It 
forms  colorless,  pleasantly  smelling  crystals,  which 
melt  at  37'  and  boil  at  263°. 

pl-per  -6-nyl,  a.    [Eng.  piperon(al);  suff.  -yl.] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  PIPERONYLIC  (q.  v.). 

piperonyl-alcohol,  «. 

Chemistry  :  CgHgOs.  A  colorless  crystalline  body 
produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
piperonal.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at  51,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  decomposed. 

pl-pSr  6-nyl  -1C,  adj.  [  Eng.  piperon(oJ)  ;  -ylic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  piperonal. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ;hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -glon  =  zhfln.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


piperonylic-acid 


piperonyllc-acid,  «. 
Chem.: 


' 


)'CO'OH.  An  acid 


obtained  by  heating  protocatechuic  acid  with  moth- 
ene  diiodide  and  IH  >t  ;i>-ir  hydrate.  It  crystallizes 
in  colorless  needlen,  which  melt  at  228%  and  can  be 
sublimed. 

pipe  sta  pie,  pipe  stap  pie,  s.  [  English  pipe 
(li,  »..  and  O.  Dut.  slapel=a  stem,  a  stalk.] 

1.  The  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

2.  A  stalk  of  grass  ;  a  windlcetraw. 

pl-p8tt«',  ».  [Fr.  dimin.  of  pipe=a  pipe.] 
Chem.  :  A  glass  tube,  with  a  bulb  near  the  center, 

used  for  measuring  and  transferring  liquids. 
"  What  won  Id  .  .  .  the  chemist  be  without  hia  retorts 

s.na  pipette  f"—  HorttmerColltnt:  Fight  with  Fortune,  1.  131. 

pipe  -w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  pipe,  and  wort.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Eriocaulon  (q.  v.). 

H  Jointed  Pipewortis  Eriocaulon  septangular?. 

2.  Plural:  Lmdley's  name  for  the  EriocaulaceaB 
(q.  v.). 

pi-pi,  ».    [Native  name  (T).]   (See  compound.) 

Plpl-P0d8,  s.pl. 

Comm.:  The  astringent  legumes  of  Ccesalpinia 
pipai. 

pl'-pl-da,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pip(a)  ;  Latin  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Batrachians,  without  a  tongue 
or  maxillary  teeth,  and  having  the  sacrum  enor- 
mously dilated.  Sole  genus,  Pipa  (q.  v.). 

•plp'-I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  pipictut,  pr.  par.  of  pipio= 
to  chirp.]  Piping. 

"There  you  shall  heare,  Hypocrites*  npipicnt  broode.*' 
—  Adama:  Spiritual  Navigator. 

pip    Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [PIPE,  t'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Playing  upon  a  pipe  or  wind-instrument  of 
music. 

2.  Having  or  emitting  a  shrill  sound  or  tone. 

"Thepfpi'nffcry  of  Iipn  that  brook 
No  dajB."—  Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  iv.  14». 

3.  Accompanied  or  characterized  by  the  sound  of 
pipes.  Instead  of  martial  music. 

"  This  weak  piping  time  of  peace." 

Shaketp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

4.  Simmering,  boiling.    [PIPING-HOT.] 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  playing  on  a  pipe;  the 
chirp  of  young  birds. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Harness:  A  leather  covering  to  a  trace-chain. 

2.  Horticulture: 

(1)  A  method  of  propagat- 
ing herbaceous  plants  having 
jointed  stems,  such  as  pinks, 
Ac.,  by  taking  slips  or  cut- 
tings, having  two  joints,  and 
planting  them  under  glass. 

(2)  A  cutting  or  slip  from  a 
pink  and  the  like. 

3.  Needlework:  A  border 
formed   on    any  material  of 
dress  or  furniture,  by  means 
of  the  introduction  into  it  of 
a  piece  of  bobbin,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  appearance 
of  greater  finish,  or  of  adding 
to  its  strength. 

piping-crow,  «. 
Ornithology  : 

1.  tfina.  :  Uymnorhina  tibicen,  a  bird  from  New 
South  Wales.     It   has  great  powers  of  mimicry. 
Called  also  the  Flute-player. 

2.  Pt.:  Gymnorhininfe,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidap, 
with  five  genera. 

piping-bares,  *.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  same  as  CALLING-RARE*  (q.  v.). 

piping-hot,  a.  Boiling  hot,  hissing  hot.  (Hall: 
Satires,  IV.  4.) 

Piping-iron,  «.    A  flu  tins-iron. 

pi  pis  -trelle,  *pl  pis  -trel,  «.  [Fr.  pipittrelle  ; 
Unl.pipislrello,  from  Lat.  pMjwrMHo  (<\.  v.).] 

Zool.  :  Vesperuyo  pipistrcllu*.  the  commonest  and 
most  widely  distributed  of  the'  British  hats.  Color 
reddish-brown,  paler  beneath.  The  wings  extend 
down  to  the  base  of  the  toes  and  their  membrane, 
like  that  of  the  ears,  is  of  a  dusky  tint.  This  bat  is 
specially  a  dweller  in  temperate  regions,  its  period 
of  hibernation  is  short,  and  the  tail  is  used  as  an 
organ  of  prehension.  , 

pip  -It,  «.  [Ktyin.  doubtful,  probably  from  the 
cry  of  the  bird,  cf.  PEEWIT.  | 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Anthus  (q.  T.). 


Piping  (of  Pink). 
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pip  '-kin,  ».  [Eng.  pipe  (2),  g.  ;  dimin.  suff.  -fctn.] 
A  small  earthen  boiler. 

"  Some  officer  perhaps  might  give  consent, 
To  a  large  cover'  d  pipkin  in  nia  tent." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

•plp'-kln-nSt,  «.  [English  pipkin;  -et.~\  A  little 
pipkin. 

pl-ptf^-dSr,  ».     [PlEPOUDRE.J 

pip  -pSr-Idge,  «.   [PipEEiDGE.] 

plp'-pln,  s.  [Eng.  pip  (2),  s.,  and  in,  from  the 
ptp«  inside  it.  (Sfcear.)  J 

Sort.  :  A  name  given  to  several  varieties  of  apples, 
as  a  Kentish  pippin,  or  lemon  pippin,  &c. 

IT  Normandy  pippins:  Apples  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  stored  for  winter  use. 

pippin-face,  s.  A  round,  smooth,  reddish  face, 
resemoling  a  pippin. 

pippin-faced,  •/.  Having  a  round,  smooth,  red- 
dish face,  like  a  pippin. 

plp-pul,  ».    [PEEPUL.] 

pi  -pra,  ».    [Or.  pipra=tho  woodpecker.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pipridee 
(q.  v.).  Bill  weak,  upper  mandible  bent  over  lower, 
which  is  flattened  and  nearly  straight;  wings 
rounded  ;  tail  short,  even  ;  toes  syndactyle.  Nineteen 
species,  from  tropical  America. 

pip  '-rage  (age  as  Ig),  «.   [PIPERIDGE.] 

pi'-prl-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pt'pr(a)  ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idir.) 

Ornith.:  Manakins;  a  family  of  Songless  Birds, 
with  fifteen  genera  and  sixty  species,  from  the 
Neotropical  regions. 

*pl-prl  -USB,  s.  p(.  [Mod.  Lat.  pipr(a)  ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Ampclid»  (q.  v.)  ;  it  is 
now  merged  in  Pipridas  (q.  v.). 

pip-8is-se-wa,  «.    [N.  Amer.  Indian.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  PBISCE'S-PFNE  (q.  v.). 

*'In  like  manner  one  learns  where  to  look  for  arbutus, 
forp/ps/Mewa,  for  the  early  orchiB."  —  Burroughs;  Pepac- 
ton,  p.  282. 

pip  ta.  den  -I-a,  s.    [Gr.  pipto=to  fall,  and  adcn 

—  an  acorn,  a  gland.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plauts,  tribe  Enmi- 
moaeae.  It  is  akin  to  Entada.  Piptadeniaperegrina 
yields  an  intoxicating  drug,  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Venezuela. 

pip  to  st«6  I-a,  s.  [Gr.  piptd=to  fall,  Andstegos 
=  a  roof.] 

Bot.  :  A  synonym  of  Ipomoea.  Piptostegia  qomezii 
and  P.  pisonis,  Brazilian  plants,  turnisu  a  kind  of 
scammony. 

pip'-?,  a.    [Eng.  pi'p(e)  (1),  s.  ;  -tf.]    Rpsembliiig 

pipe,  hollow-stemmed. 

"  The  pipy  hemlock."  —  Keat.i:  Enaymtott,  i. 

pi  -quan-SJ  (qu  as  k),  «.  [Enc.  piquamt)  ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  piquant  ;  pungency, 
sharpness,  tartness,  severity,  smartness.  Used  in 
botany,  literally  ;  in  ordinary  language,  chiefly  in  a 
figurative  sense. 

"Commonly  also  satyrical  tauntes  do  owe  their  seeming 
piquancy  to  the  subject."  —  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
Mr.  14. 

pi  quant  (qas  k),  'pick  -ant,  a.  [Fr.  piquant, 
pr.  par.  of  piqu«r=to  prick,  to  bo  sharp  to  the 
taste,  to  pique.  T 

1.  Having  a  sharp,  pungent  taste  to  the  organs  of 
sense;  sharp,  tart. 

"He  [Oook]  is  excellent  for  a  piquant  sauce,  and  the 
hangou."—  Ilomll,  bk.  i.,  g  6,  let.  86. 

2.  Sharp  or  catting  to  the  feelings  ;  keen,  severe, 
pungent. 

3.  Racy,  lively,  sparkling,  highly  interesting. 
"Wonderfullypfguanr  reading  at  the  present  moment." 

—  Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  18. 
pl-qnant-lf  (qask),  adv.    [Eng.  piquant;  -ly.\ 

In  a  piquant,  sharp,  or  pungent  manner;  with 
sharpness,  pungency,  or  severity  ;  smartly,  pun- 
gently. 

pique  (que  ask)  (l),*plke,«.  [O.  French  picque, 
pique—  K  pike  .  .  .  a  quarrel.]  LPiKE,  «.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Offense  taken  ;  slight  irritation,  anger,  or  ill- 
feeling  toward  persons,  arising  from  wounded  pride, 
vanity,  or  self-love. 

"This  imputation  of  ill  nature  doe*  the  work  of  pique 
and  envy."—  SNW//I  :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  8. 
*2.  A  strong  desire,  longing,  or  passion  . 

"And  though  it  have  the  tn'-iuf  and  long 
'Tis  still  for  something  to  the  wrong. 

Hatter:  Iludibral,  111.  2. 
TT  Perhaps  the  same  as  PICA  3  (q.  v.). 
3.  Nicety,  punctilio,  u  point. 

"  Pique  of  honor  to  maintain  a  cause." 

ttrnden     Hitid  and  Panther,  Hi.  400. 

II.  Cards:  In   Picket,  the  right  that  the  elder 
hand  has  to  count  thirty  or  to  play  before  his  ad- 
versary counts  one. 


a  pi 


pirate 

pi  que  (qu  as  k)  (2),  «.  [Fr.] 
Fabric :  A  French  material,  made  of  two  cotton 
threads,  one  thicker  than  the  ether,  which  are 
woven  and  united  at  certain  points,  and  there  made 
an  extra  thickness.  The  pattern  is  usually  of  a 
lozenge  shape. 

_  t-work,  subst.  A  minute  kind  of  buhl-work  ,- 
aying  metals  in  metals,  usually. 

k),  v.  t.  A  i'.    [PKJOTS  (1), 


.  Pique- 
inlaying 

pique,  picque  (que  as 
s. ;  Fr.  ptguer.] 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  arouse  or  excite  pique  in;  to  irritate;  to 
offend  by  wounding  the  pride,  vanity,  or  self-love 
of. 

'*  Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn." 

Byron:  Cnilttr  HaroM,  il.  84. 

2.  To  stimulate  or  excite  to  action  by  inspiring 
envy,  jealousy,  or  other  passion. 

3.  To  raise,  to  excite,  to  stimulate. 

4.  (Reflexively) :  To  plume  or  value  one's  self. 

II.  Cards:  To  count  thirty  or  play  before  the  ad- 
versary counts  one. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  irritation,  displeasure,  or  vexation. 

"  Every  verse  hath  something  in  it  that  pique »." — Tatter, 
No.  163. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  excite  or  arouse  pique  or  envy, 
"  Piquing  at  each  other,  who  shall  go  the  beat  dressM."" 

Dryden:  Moat  Attrvtoytr,  iii. 

*pl-quee'r',    verb,   *  pl-queer-e"r    (qu  as  k),  s. 

[PlCKEEB,  V.  ;  PlCKEEBER,  «.J 

plq-u6t(qask),  *plck-8t,«.    [PICKET,..] 

1.  Mil.:  The  same  as  PICKET  (q.  v.). 

2.  Cards:  A  game  at  cards  played  by  two  persons 
with  a  pack  of  thirty-two  cards,  the  donees,  thrrcs, 
fours,  fives,  and  sixes  of  the  ordinary  pack  being 
discarded  ;  the  as  de  pique,  or  seven  of  spades,  is 
the  highest  card.     In    this  sense  sometimes  pro- 
nounced pi-fccT. 

pi-quStte'  (qu  ask),«.  [Fr.]  A  drink  made  by 
pouring  water  on  husks  of  grapes ;  sour  wine. 

plr -a-cf,  •pir-a-Cle,  «.  [Eng.  pfratte);  -cy.] 
Fr.piraterie;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ptraterin.] 

1.  Lit.  cfr  Law:  The  act,  practice,  or  crime  f>f  rob- 
bing on  the  high  eoas.    This  offease  at  Oummon  law 
consists  in  committing  those  acts  »f  robbery  and 
depredation  upon  the  high  boas  which,    if   com- 
mitted upon  land,  would  nave  amounted  to  felony 
there.  But  other  offenses  have,  by  various  statutes, 
been  made  piracy,  and  liable  to  the  same  penalty. 
Thus  trading  with,  or  in  any  way  aiding,  known  pir- 
ates, is  piracy.     So,  too,  any  commander  or  seaman 
of  a  ship  who  runs  away  with  any  ship,  boat,  goods, 
Ac.,  or  who  voluntarily  delivers  such  up  to  any  pir- 
ate, is  guilty  of  piracy.    Any  one  who  conveys  or 
removes  any  person  as  a  slave  is  also  by  statute  law 
of  most  civilized  nations  guilty  of  piracy.     The 
penalty  formerly  was  death,  whether  the  guilty 
party  were  a  principal,  or  merely  implicated  as  an 
accessory  before  or  after  the  fact,  but  now  is  re- 
duced to  imprisonment. 

2.  /•'/';.:  Literary  theft;  an  infringement  of  the 
law  of  copyright. 

pl-ra-gua(uasw),«.    [PIEOGITE.] 

pi-ram  -8-t8r,  «.    [PEIHAMETER.] 

pi-ram  -I-dig,  s.     [A  Jamaican  negro  (T)  word.) 

iirniih. :  Caprimulgus  virginianus,  the  Virginian 
Goatsucker. 

plr'-ate,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  pirata,  from  Gr. 
peiratis  =  one  who  attempts  or  attacks,  a  pirate; 
peirao=to  try,  to  attempt;  peira  =  an  attempt,  an 
essay;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pirata.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  robber  on  the  high  seas;  one  who  takf*  the 
property  of   another   on    the  high  seas    by  open 
violence ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  piracy ;  a  freebooter 
on  the  seas. 

2.  A  ship  which  cruises  with  legal  or  proper  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  plundering  other  vessels 
on  the  high  seas. 

II.  Figuratively: 

•  1.  One  who  appropriates  the  literary  labors  of 
another  without  permission  or  offering  compensa- 
tion. 

2.  A  robber,  a  plunderer,  a  swindler. 

*B.  At  adj.:  Piratical.    (Roice:  Lucan,  i.) 

plr  -ate,  v.  i.  &  t.    [PIRATE,  «.] 

•A  Intrans.:  To  act  as  a  pirate;  to  rob  on  the 
high  seas  ;  to  practice  piracy. 

B.  Trans.:  To  take  or  appropriate  without  per- 
mission asked,  or  compensation  offered. 

"The  pirated  edition,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  seen. 
grOBBly  misrepresents  my  drawings  both  in  style  and  col- 
oring. '— .Vri6n«r"«  Magatine,  Sept.,  1877,  p.  Til. 


fate,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     Here,     camel,    nSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     fall;     tr?,     Syrian,      as,     oe  -  e;     ey     a.       qu  •  lew. 


pirates 


3131 


pisnets 


with  pirates ;  car- 


pl-ra-t«S.  ».     [PlEATE.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Rcduviidee.  The  species  are 
largo  bugs,  •with  foet  adapted  for  clinging  to  their 
prey.  Pirates  stridulus  makes  a  stridulatory  noise. 

*pir  -at-6ss,  «.  [Eng.  pirat(e) ;  -ets.]  A  female 
pirate. 

"The  pirates  And  plratessfs  had  control  of  both." — 
»'.  II.  Kuweit:  /'«//•//,  .Vorf*  and  South,  i.  163. 

pl-rat -Ic-al,  *pl-rat'-lct  a.  [Latin  piraticut, 
from  pirata  =  a  pirate  (q.  y.) ;  Gr.  peiratikot;  FT, 
piratique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  piratico.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Practicing  piracy;   plundering  or  robbing  by 
open  violence  on  the  high  suas. 

2.  Pertaining  to  piracy ;  of  the  nature  of  piracy ; 
like  a  pirate.    (Scott:  Rokeby,i.ll.) 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  wil 
ried  on  by  or  with  pirates. 

"In  the  piratical  war  achieved  by  Pompey  the  Great." 
— Baaon:  Halt  War. 

II.  Fig. :  Practicing  literary  piracy. 

"The  errors  of  the  press  were  multiplied  by  piratical 
printers." — Pope:  Letters.  (Prel.) 

pi  rat  -Ic-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  piratical;  -itf.]  In 
a  piratical  manner;  by  piracy. 

"Oertain  goods  piratifally  taken  upon  the  seas."— 
State  Trials:  Lord  Seymour  (an.  1649). 

pI-ra-t6-Ban'-rttB,  «.  [Greek  peirate»= a  pirate, 
andsauro«=a  lizard.]  [PLESIOSAUBIA.] 

*p'ir -a-tofis,  a.  [Eng.  pirat(e);  -oue.]  Pirati- 
cal. 

•plr'-a-tOUS-ly1,  adv.  [English  piratout;  -ly.] 
Piratically. 

"Their  goods  ptratously  robbed  and  taken." — State 
Trials;  Lord  Seymour  (an.  1549). 

plr  -Cft  -nl-a,  >.    [Native  name  (T).] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Phytolaccete.  The  leaves  of 
Pircnnia  esculenta  have  Deon  cooked  a-  spinach, 
and  the  young  shoots  as  asparagus.  Its  cultivation 
was  commenced  in  France,  but  it  disappointed  ex- 
pectation. 

*pire,  8.    [Lat.  pinw.]    A  pear ;  a  pear-tree. 

*pir-le,s.   [PiKRiE.J 

plr-I  m6'-la,  8.  [Latin  perimele,  a  nymph,  the 
daughter  of  Hippodamus.  (Ovid:  Met.  viii.  590.)] 

ZoQl. :  A  genus  of  Canceridw?.  Carapace  much 
wider  than  long ;  strongly  truncated  on  each  side. 

plrl,  v.  t.    [Gael.  piri<iA=a  top,  a  whirligig.] 

1.  To  spin,  as  a  top. 

2.  To  twist  or  twine,  as  in  forming  horse-hair  into 
fishing-linos ;  to  wind  wire  of  gold  or  silver. 

*plrle(l),s.    [PURL.]    A  brook,  a  stream. 

"A  broket  orptrle  of  water  running  out  of  an  hille." — 
Let  and:  Itinerary,  ill.  132. 

•ptrle  (2), 8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some  variety  of 
salt-water  fish.  (Harrison:  DfScript.Eny.,bk.iii., 
Hi.  iii.) 

pirn, 8.    [Gael.] 

1.  A  bobbin ;  a  quill  bobbin  in  a  weaver's  shuttle. 
(Scotch.) 

2.  Yarn  wound  on  a  shuttle. 
8.  The  wheel  of  a  fishing-rod. 

4.  A  stick  with  a  loop  of  curd  for  twisting  on  the 
nose  of  a  refractory  horse. 

plr'-niS,  8.  [PiRN.]  A  woolen  nightcap  made 
of  different  colors  or  stripes. 

pl-r6gue  .  pSr-l-a -gua,  pi  ra-gua  (gna  as 
gwa),8.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  piragua,  from  the  West 
Indian  name.] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  large  double  canoe  formed  of  a  hollowed 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  of  two  canoes  united.     They  are 
generally  small  and  worked  by  paddles. 

2.  A  narrow  ferry-boat  having  two  masts  and  a 
lee-board. 

plr-dtt-Stte',  *pir-O-et,  eub»t.  [Fr.  pirouette,  a 
(Imun.  from  the  Norm.  Fr.  pi'rou£  =  a  little  wheel,  a 
whirligig:  cf.  Eng.pii-rie.J 

1.  Dancing :  A  rapid  turning  or  whirling  round 
on  the  point  of  one  foot. 

t.  Atanege :  A  sudden  short  turn  of  a  horse,  so  as 
to  bring  his  head  in  the  opposite  direction  to  where 
it  was  before. 

plr-8u-8tte',  v.  i.  [PIROUETTE,  *.]  To  perform 
a  pirouette;  to  turn  or  whirl  round  on  the  toes,  as 
in  dancing. 

"I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  been  pirouetting."— O.  Eliot: 
mddlemarcli,  oh.  i. 

plrr,  «.  [Gael.  piorra=n  squall;  Icel.  fc|/rrt=a 
wind.]  A  gentle  wind. 

plr  -rle.  plr  -rf ,  plr  -18,  *Pyr-y.  subst.  [Gael. 
piorradh,  from  niurro  =  a  squall. J  [PlRR.J  A  squall 
of  wind ;  a  rougii  gale ;  a  whirlwind. 

*plr  -tie,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  slaver  at 
the  mouth.  (Reliquiae  Antiques,  ii.  211.) 


pl'-f  a,  8.   [  Lnt.,  another  form  of  pieum  (q.T.).] 
ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Maiadte.    Pita  tetraodon  is  the 

Four-horned   Spider-crab    of   the   North  Atlantis 

coasts. 

pis   ang,  8.    [E.  1  n.l.  ]    The  plantain. 

pi  s.a  nl  a,  «.  [From  Pisa  in  Tuscany,  whore  it 
is  found.] 

ZoOl.  tt  Palceont.  •  A  genus  of  Muricidw.  Shell 
with  many  indistinct  varicos,  or  if  smooth  then 
spirally  striated,  the  canal  short,  the  outer  lip  cren- 
ulated,  the  inner  wrinkled.  Known  recent  species 
120 ;  from  the  warmer  seas.  Fossil,  from  the  Eocene 
onward. 

pls-a  -nlte,  «.  [After  F.  Pisani,  of  Paris,  who 
analyzed  it;  suff.  -te  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  stalactitic  forms,  with 
copper  pyrites,  in  a  copper  mine,  in  Turkey.  Lus- 
ter, vitreous ;  color,  blue.  Composition:  Sulphuric 
acid,  29'90;  protoxide  of  iron,  10'98|  protoxide  of 
copper,  1.V56;  water,  43'56;  the  chemical  formula  is 
(FeO,CuO)SO3+7HO. 

pis  as  phal  -turn,  8.    [PITTASPHALT.] 

Pls'-car-y1,  8.  [Lat.  pi8cariiw=pertaiuing  to  fish 
or  fishing:  piscis=a  fish.] 

Law :  The  right  or  privilege  of  fishing  in  another 
man's  waters. 

*pls-ca  -tion,  8.  [Lat.  piscatio,  from  pucatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pwcor=to  fish;  pi»ci»=&  fish.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  fishing. 

*pls-ca'-t5r,  t.    [Lat.]    A  fisherman  ;  an  angler. 
"Such  canny  ptscatitra  as  choose  quiet  secluded  ed- 
dies."— London  Morning  Advertiser. 

pls-ca-tor'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  piscatory;  -al.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  fishing ;  piscatory. 

pls'-ca  to"r  y\  a.  [Lat.  piscatorius,  from  pittca- 
tor=a  fisherman,  from  piscatus,  pa.  par.  of  pi»cor= 
to  fish ;  /I/.SC-/.S-  a  fish.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  fishing  or  fishermen; 
relating  to  angling. 

"Piscatory  eclogues." — Blair:  Lectures,  No.  39. 

2.  Given  to  or  employed  in  fishing. 

"  Yarmouth  is  piscatory  beyond  comparison  and  beyond 
description."— Harper's  Monthly,  June,  1882,  p.  6. 

Pisces,  s.pl.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  pi8ci'8=a  fish.] 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  zodiacal  constella- 
tions. It  is  a  large  constellation,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Aries  and  Triangulum,  on  the  west  by  Aqua- 
riusand  Pegasus,  on  the  north  by  Andromeda,  and 
on  the  south  by  (etus.  The  two  Fishes  are  repre- 
sented on  celestial  globes 
and  maps  as  separated 
some  distance  from  each 
other,  and  as  having  their 
tails  connected  by  a 
string.  One  is  under  the 
right  arm  of  Andromeda, 
the  other  under  the  wing 
of  Pegasus.  About  forty 
stars  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Bode  marks 
the  position  of  257;  the 
largest.  Alpha  Piscium,  is 
of  magnitude  3?*,  and  is  a 
double  star,  one  constitu- 


out  being  pate  green  and 
blue. 


The  Constellation 
Pisces. 


the  other  bl 

(2)  The  portion  of  the 

ecliptic  from  which  procession  (q.  v.)  has  made  the 
constellation  move  away  The  sun  enters  it,  cross- 
ing the  equator,  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

2.  IcMhy. :  [Fisn,  8.,  II.]. 

*pIs-9l-cSp  -tl-vat-Iftg,  a.  [Lat.  puct8=a  fish, 
and  Eng.  captivate.]  Catching  or  taking  fish. 

*pls  -C.I-eap-ture,  «.  [Lat.  pwcwi=a  fish,  and 
Eng.  capture.'}  The  taking  or  catching  of  fish  by 
angling,  netting,  &c. 

"Snatching  is  a  form  of  illicit  piseicapture." — London 
Standard. 

pis  clc  6  la,  «.  [Lat.  pi8ci8=a  fish,  and  coto= 
to  dwell  upon.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Ichthyobdellidie  (Fish-leeches). 
Piscicolo  geometra  is  the  Great-tailea  Leech,  para- 
sitic on  freshwater  fishes,  as  the  perch,  the  carp, 
and  the  tench,  <&c. 

pls-cl-cul'-tn-ral,  a.  [Eng.  piscicultur(e) ;  •al.'] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  pisciculture  or  the  breed- 
ing of  fish. 

pls'-$l-c61-ture,  mbtt.  [Lat.  i:i.«-ix  H  fish,  and 
Eng.  culture.]  Fish  culture;  the  breeding,  rearing, 
preserving,  and  fattening  of  fish  by  artificial 
means. 

pis  cl  cfil  -tu-rlat,  subst.  [Eng.  piscicultur(e) ; 
•int.]  One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  piscicul- 
ture ;  a  breeder  of  fish. 


Piscina. 


pls-9ld -I-a,  8.  [Lat.  pt8ci«=a  flab,  and  »aedr> 
( in  compos.  -cido)= to  kill.] 

Botany:  A.  genus  of  Dalbergien  (T).  Piicidta- 
trythrina,  a  tree,  the  legumes  of  which  have  four 
wings,  is  common  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  used  as 
a  fish  poison.  The  tincture  of  it  is  very  narcotic 
and  diaphoretic. 

*PIS'-Cl-fOrm,  a.  [Lat.  pi'8Ci'8=a  fish,  and  forma 
=  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
fish. 

pis  91  na,  pis,  9!  na,  *pls-clne,  s.  [Lab=a. 
fish-pond,  a  cistern;  pisci8=a  fish.] 

*1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  largo  water-basin  in  an  open . 
public  place,  in  which  the  youths  of  Rome  learned, 
to  swim. 

2.  Ecclet.  Architect.:  The 
stone  basin  used  in  the 
Catholic  church-service  to 
receive  the  water  after  it 
has  been  used  by  the  priest 
in  washing  the  chalice  sub- 
sequent to  the  celebration 
of  mass.  The  piscina  is  sup* 
plied  with  a  drain-pipe  to 
carry  the  water  out  of  the 
church,  and  is  usually  con- 
structed in  the  wall,  close 
beside  the  higli  altar,  near 
the  sedilia.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  canopied  niche, 
and  is  generally  richly  decorated  with  foliage  and 
emblematic  carving.  The  outer  apertures  of  the 
drain-pipe  sometimes  take  the  form  of  gargoyles. 
(Fail-fan.) 

pis  9ln  al,  a.  [Lat.  pisrinalis,  from  pwct>a=a 
cistern.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  fish-pond  or 
piscina. 

pis  9~me,  a.  [Lat.  pi'sci»=a  fish.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  fish  or  fishes. 

Pis  -9ls,  s.    [PISCES.] 

Plscis  Australia,  «. 

Astronomy:  The  Southern  Fish;  one  of  the  old 
Southern  constellations.  It  is  situated  directly 
south  of  Aquarius.  The  largest  stur,  Alpha  Fomsl- 
haut,  or  Alpha  Piseis  Australis,  is  of  the  firsf  mag- 
nitude. It  is  just  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish. 

Piscls  volans,  8. 

Astron. :  The  Flying  Fish  ;  one  of  Bayer's  South- 
ern constellations.  It  is  situated  between  Argo  and 
the  South  Pole.  The  largest  star  is  only  of  the  fifth, 
magnitude. 

pls-9lv'-5r-0fis,  a.  [Lat.  piscis=n  fish,  and  mro> 
=  to  devour.]  Eating  or  subsisting  on  fish. 

"A  synopsis  of  the  piscivoron*  plants,  or  those  which, 
capture  young  fish."— Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

pi  s,e  ,  K.  [Fr. ,pa.  par.  of  piser;  Lat.  piso,  pins* 
=  to  stamp,  to  bray,  as  in  a  mortar.] 

Build.:  A  mode  of  forming  walls  01  rammed  clay. 
The  conformation  of  the  walls  is  given  by  means  of 
boards  on  each  side,  and  after  one  layer  is  formed 
and  partially  hardened,  the  boards  are  lifted  to- 
form  bounds  for  another  layer.  The  formacei, 
described  by  Pliny,  were  of  this  character. 

pish,  interj.  [An  imitative  word.]  An  interjec- 
tion expressing  contempt ;  pshaw. 

"A  thing  which  causes  many  'pooh*'  and  'pishes,' 
And  several  oaths."  Byron:  Beppo,  vii. 

pish,  r.  i'.  [PiSH,  interj.]  To  express  contempt ; 
to  pooh. 

pl-8ld'-l-&m,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  climin.  from  Lat. 
pt8um=a  pea.] 

ZoQl.  <Sb  Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Cyclas,  differing- 
in  having  an  inequilateral  shell,  the  anterior  side- 
longest,  the  teeth  also  are  stronger.  Known  species 
recent  sixty,  found  in  this  country.  Britain,  India, 
Ac. ;  fossil  thirty-eight,  from  the  Wealden  strata 
onward. 

pl-sl-form,  a.  [Lat.  pisum  (genit. pw)=a  pea, 
and  Eng./orm.] 

Bot. :  Formed  like  a  pea. 

pisiform-bone,  8. 

Anat.:  One  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus.  It  is 
articulated  with  the  cuneiform  bone.  [  HAKT>,  8.,  II. 

Ml).] 

pisiform  iron-ore, «.    [PEA  IRON-ORE.] 

pis  mire  (1),  *pisse  mire,  8.  [Mid.  Eng.  putt, 
pt88  (q.  v.),  and  mt're=an  ant ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  myre  ; 
Dut.  mier;  Icel.  maurr;  Sw.  myra;  Ir.  moirbh; 
Wei.  morgrugyn ;  Russ.  muravei;  Gr.  myrmejc.  So- 
called  from  the  urinous  smell  of  an  ant-hill.]  An 
ant,  an  emmet.  (Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3.) 

pis  mire  (2),  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  bismarf,  from 
led.  bitmari;  Dan.  oitmcr.]  A  steelyard.  (Shft- 
land.) 

*pls  -n8ts,  *puls  -nSts,  i.  pi.  [PINSNET.]  Thin 
shoes  worn  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhln,    benQh;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    pb=f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -?ion    -  xhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pisolite 

pl'-s6-llte,  nulisl.  [dr.  pi*as=peas,  and  lithmi=a 
dtonc.  | 

.l/:ii.:  A  variety  of  Calrite  q.  y.}.  consisting  of 
aggregations  of  pea-like  concretions,  with  a  con- 
centric structure.  Found  in  abundance  about  the 
hot-springs  of  Carlsbad,  Bohemia. 

pisolite-limestone, s.   [PISOLITIC-LIMESTONE.] 

pl-so  1H'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  pi»'tlit(t) ;  -ic.\  Of  or 
;  staining  to  pisolite;  containing  or  resembling 
pisolite ;  of  the  nature  of  pisolite. 

pisolitio-limestone, .--. 

'/to/.:  A  limestone  largely  composed  of  pisolite 
(q.  v.).  It  is  found  on  alfsides  of  Paris,  extending, 
with  breaks,  forty-five  leagues  east  and  west,  and 
thirty-live  from  north  to  south.  It  ranks  with  the 
Maastricht  beds  and  the  Faxoe  Limestone  as  the 
highest  member  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Secondary  rocks.  Some  of  its  (OKUI 
foreshadow  those  of  the  Eocene. 

pi  BO  nl-a,  s.  [Named  from  M.  Piso,  a  physi- 
cian, of  Amsterdam.]  . 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nyctagiuaceae.  The  bark  and 
leaves  of  Pisonia  aculeata,  a  very  common  strag- 
gling shrub  in  India,  Burmah,  and  the  Andaman 
Islands,  are  used  in  the  East  as  a  counterirritaut 
for  swellings  and  rheumatic  pains.  (CalnMa  Exhib, 
fit-port.)  P.  morindifolia  is  the  Tree  Lettuce,  cul- 
tivated in  India.  Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

pIs'-6  phalt,  nibst.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of 
Pissasphalt  (q.  v.). 

piss,  *plsse,  *pysse,  r.  /.  A  t.  [Fr.  pister;  Dut. 
A  Oar.  BUM*;  Dan.  putt;  Sw.pissa.  Of  imitative 
origin.  ] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  discharge  the  urine;  to  make 
•crater;  to  urinate. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  eject  or  discharge,  as  urine. 

2.  To  make  water  on. 
piss,  «.    [Piss,  t\]    Urine. 

•piss-bowl,  'pisse-bolle,  s.  A  chamber-pot. 
i  T'tnll :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  25.) 

piss    a  bed,  «.    [Eng.  piss,  and  abed.] 

Bot.:  Tarajcacum  Den*-leonis,  the  common  dan- 
delion. 

piss  as  -phalt,  piss  as  plial  turn,  s.  [PITT- 
ASPHALT.] 

piss  blflme,  «.  [Eng.  piss;  second  element  doubt- 
ful.] 

Bot. :  Armeria  vulgarii. 

'piss  burnt,  11.  [Eng.  pte,  and  burnt.]  Stained, 
as  if  scorched,  with  urine ;  stained  brown. 

•pis -sell,  s.   [PIZZLE.] 
•plsse-myre,  s.   [PISUIBE  (1).] 
pis  so   des,  s.    [Gr.  pwaodts)  =like  pitch:  pissa 
=pitcu,  and  eidos=torm.'\ 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  Curculionidte. 

pis  -so-pbane,  pls-sd  pban  -Ite,  s.  [Gr.  pi«»a 
=  pitch,  and  ;i/iunu8=appearance.] 

v/iii.:  An  amorphous,  pitch-like  mineral.  Hard- 
ie-is,l'5;  specific  gravity,  1'93-1'98;  luster, vitreous ; 
«olor,  shades  of  green ;  very  brittle.  Composition : 
Apparently  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
sesquioxido  of  iron.  Dana  suggests  that  it  is  not 
a  simple  mineral. 

plas  pot,  a.  [Eng.  pine,  and  pof.]  A  chamber- 
pot. (Vryden:  Juvenal,  iii.) 

•pist,  'piste,  a.  [Fr.  piste,  from  Lat.pufiu,  pa. 
par.  of  pt>Mo=to  beat,  as  in  a  mortar,  to  stamp; 
Ital.  /<•  -I'-i.  ]  The  track  or  tread  a  horseman  makes 
upon  the  ground  ho  goes  over. 

pis  ta  glil  6,  pls-ta-cbo,  *pls  ta  ohoe,  s.  [Sp. 
pistacho,  from  Lat.  pistttcium,  from  Gr.  pixtiikion  = 
the  nut  of  the  tree  called  pistake;  Pers.  puM  =  tlio 
pistachio-nut:  Fr.  pixtarhe;  Ital.  pufaccnio.J  The 
«ame  as  PISTACIIIO-NDT  (q.  v.). 

plstacUlo-nut,  *pistlch-nut,  *pistake-nut,  s. 

1.  Rot.,  Connn.,  etc.:    The  nut  of  Pistacia  vera 
i-i.  v.l.    It  is  oval,  with  a  brittle  shell  inclosing  a 
kernel,  which  is  green  and  of  an  agreeable  odor.    It 
i-  From  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.    Pistachios 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  '*nut«,    Heb.  botnim, 
jgont  by  Jacob  as  part  of  a  present  to  Pharaoh  (Gen. 
xliii.  Hi.    Pistachios  are  eat«n  by  the  natives  of 
India,   large   quantities    being    yearly    imported. 
They  are  also  dried  like  almonds  or  made  into  con- 
fectionery. 

2.  Phiirm.:   Pistachio  nnts  are  used  in  general 
dubility;   the  oil  of  their  kernel  is  demulcent  and 

»rative.  Tot  bark  is  a  tonic  in  indigestion.  It 
is  used  in  nausea  in  vomiting. 

pistachio-tree, «.    [PISTACIA.] 

pis  ta  ci  a, ».  [Lat.  pistaciu ,  f rom  Gr.  pistakia, 
from.  Pcrs.  pf'«/d.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiacete.  Small  trees, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  small  axillary  panicles  or 
racemes  of  small  apetalous  and  diuucious  flowers. 
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Found  chiefly  in  Asia  and  the  south  of  Enrope. 
I'isttu'in  vent  is  a  small  tree  growing  in  Western 
Asia  and  Afghanistan.  It  produces  the  Pistachio- 
nut  (q.  v.).  Piitacia  attantica,  P.  khinjak,  P. 
ntbuliftt.  and  P.  h-ntiscuH  yield  mastic  (Q.  v.) ;  P. 
ti'fi-liiiithux  lioldsa  balsamic  resin  called  thiosor 
Cyprus  turpentine.  /•*.  intetfcrrinia,  a  large  decidu- 
ous tree  from  the  Morth-Westarn  Himalayas,  the 
Suleiman  Mountains.  &c.,  has  a  heart-wood,  accord- 
ing to  Hrandis,  the  best  and  handsomest  for  carving 
furniture  and  ornamental  work.  The  Rails  of  P. 
integerrima  and  those  of  P.  vera  are  used  for  dye- 
ing; the  oil  of  the  latter  is  demulcent  and  restora- 
tiv,-. 

pistacla-fat,  s. 

Chem.:  A  dark-green,  sharp-tasting  fat, extracted 
from  the  berries  of  Piitaria  l<-ntiiu-itii  by  boiling 
with  water.  It  melts  at  34". 

pis  -ta,-clte,  ».  [Or.  pi*fal-i«  =  the  pistachio-out; 
sulF.  -ilr  (Miii,);  Ger.pMdzit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  EPIDOTE  (q.  v.). 

plstaclte-rock, «. 

Petrol, :  The  same  as  EPIDOSYTE  (q.  v.). 

pls-ta-reen',  «.  [O.  Sp.J  An  old  Spanish  silver 
coin,  value  twenty  cents. 

pis  tl  a,,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  pi(rfo»=drink- 
nble,  liquid ;  from  its  living  in  the  water.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pistiaceee  (q.  v.). 
Pistia  stratiotes,  the  Water-soldier,  called  in  the 
West  Indies  Water-lettuce,  is  a  plant  like 
endive,  which  grows  in  stagnant  ponds  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  It  iscoolingaud demulcent, 
the  root  is  laxative  and  demulcent,  the  leaves  made 
into  poultices  are  applied  to  haemorrhoids,  and 
given  with  other  ingredients  in  dysentery,  cough, 
and  asthma.  (Calcutta  Efhib.  Report.)  Graham 
says  thatit  has  a  peculiarnarcotic  smell, and  when 
it  is  abundant  in  tanks  it  imparts  its  acrid  qualities 
to  the  water. 

pls-tl-a  -96-88,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  pisti(a) ;  Lat. 
fnm.  pi.  adj.  still'.  -OCCCE.] 

Bot. :  Lemnads  or  Duckweeds ;  an  order  of  Exo- 
gons,  alliance  Arales.  It  consists  of  floatiugor  laud 
plants,  with  very  cellular  lenticular  orlobod  fronds 
or  leaves,  some  having  no  spiral  vessels  except  in 
the  pistil.  Flowers  unisexual,  two  or  three,  naked, 
inclosed  in  a  spathe  without  a  spadix;  stamens 
definite,  often  monadelphons ;  females  with  a  one- 
celled  ovary  having  erect  ovules  with  a  slitembryo. 
Frn  it  membraneous  or  capsular.  Genera  six ,  species 
twenty.  (Lindlvy.) 

tplst'-lc,  'plst  Ick,  a.  [Let.  pitticus,  from  Gr. 
pistikot  =  faithful ;  pint  in  =  faith.]  Trustworthy ; 
hence,  pure,  genuine.  (Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  vii.) 

pis  til,  *plg-ttl'-lum,  «.  [  Lat.  pittillum,  dimin. 
from  *pts<rum=apestle  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  female  organ  in  plants,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  stamens,  around  which  again  stand 
the  floral  envelopes.  It  is  divided  into  the  ovary  or 
germen,  with  its  ovule  or  ovules,  the  stylo,  and  the 
stigma,  ('ailed  by  Roper,  Ac.,  the  gynteceum.  A 
pistil  may  be  simple  or  oom|M>und ;  the  former  con- 
sists of  one  carpel,  the  latter  of  more  than  one. 

pis  til  la  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  adj.  [Eng.  pistil; 
•octant.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  of  a 
pistil ;  growing  on  a  pistil. 

pls'-tll-lar-?,  a.    [Eng.  pistil;  -ary.~\ 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pistil. 

plstlllary-cord, s. 

Bot.:  A  channel  which  passes  from  the  stigma 
through  the  style  into  the  ovary. 

pis  -til-late,  a.    [Eng.  pistil;  -ate.] 

Bot.  (of  a  flower):  Having  a  pistil,  or  pistils,  but 
nostamens. 

•pis  til  la   tlon,  ».    [PESTILLATION.] 

pis-til  lid  -I  am  (pi.  pls-ttl-lld  I-a).  t.   [Mod. 

Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat.  iiistillum.]    [  I'LSTI.K.  ».] 

Bot.  (pi.):  Agardh'sname  for  certain  small,  ses- 
sile, ovate  bodies  in  the  fructification  of  mosses, 
enveloped  in  a  membrane  tapering  upward  into  a 
point.  When  abortive  they  are  called  Paraphyses 
(q.  v.). 

pis  tll-llf -er-ous.  a.  [Eng.  pistil;  Lat.  fero= 
to  hear,  and  Encc.  adj.  (OB.  -otu. I 

Boliini/:  Having  a  pistil  without  stamens,  as  a 
female  flower. 

pis  til  11*  Sr-Ofis,  a.  [Eng.  pistil;  Lat.  pero= 
tocarry,  and  Eng.  adj.  sun.  -OUA.J 

Hut.:  Bearing  a  pistil. 

pis  tie,  'pis  tele,  'pis-til,  subit.  [See  def.J  An 
abbreviation  of  epistle  (q.  v.). 

pis  t6l,  'pis-toll,  >.  [Fr.  pistole,  from  Ital.  pis- 
tol", from  Pmt'ijit  (  formerly  Pwtin'Ut,  Pi*fo/a),acity 
in  Tuscany,  near  Florence,  Italy ;  Sp.  pistolu.]  A 
small  firearm  adapted  for  use  with  one  hand.  They 
are  of  different  sizes  and  patterns ;  those  now  used 


piston 

are  generally  of  the  form  known  asrcvolvers(q.T.). 
Pistols  were  llrst  used  by  the  cavalry  of  England 
(boat  A.  D.  I.'.U.  (Hhakesp.:  Periclet,  i.  1.1 

•J  Klretrte  P istol :  An  experimental  apparatus  for 
exhibiting  the  power  of  electric  incandescence  or 
of  the  electric  spark  is  called  an  electric  pistol.  A 
tube  is  mounted  with  a  handle  like  a  pistol.  A  plug 
is  provided  to  screw  in  and  out  of  its  side.  The 
plug  carries  two  wires  connected  on  its  Inner  side  by 
a  line  platinum  wire,  or  else  disconnected,  but  with 
their  ends  brought  near  together  to  act  as  terminals 
for  the  production  of  a  spark.  To  use  it,  the  tube 
is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas,  the  latter 
either  hydrogen,  hydrocarbon,  or  other  combusti- 
ble gas.  The  tube,  when  fall,  Is  corked.  The  wire 
is  heated  to  incandescence  by  a  current,  or  a  spark 
is  passed  from  a  Leyden  jar  or  other  source  of  elec- 
trostatic excitation.  The  mixture,  if  properly  pro- 
portioned, explodes  and  expels  the  cork  violently. 
(Sloanf.) 

pistol-carbine,  «. 

Firearms:  A  horseman's  pistol  provided  with  a 
removable  butt-piece,  so  that  the  weapon  may  be 
fired  either  from  the  hand  or  the  shoulder. 

pistol-pipe,  «. 

Metall.:  The  tuyere  of  a  hot-blast  furnace. 

pistol-router,  8.  A  kind  of  carpenter's  plane. 
A  router  with  a  handle  like  a  pistol-stock. 

pistol-shot,  ». 

1.  A  bullet  for,  or  discharged  from,  a  pistol. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  pistol  will  carry  a  bul- 
let. 

Pis  -t6l,  v.  t.  (Fr.  pistoler.]  [PISTOL,  «.]  To 
shoot  with  a  pistol. 

"rttl,,l  him,  pistol  Liui."-.--/iiit«j..:  Tmt/lk  XlgM,  U.  5. 

pis  t6l  ade, 
mbst.  [Kr.JThe 
discharge  of  a 
pistol ;  a  succes- 
sion of  pistol- 
shots. 

pis-t6ie'.    «. 

[Fr.,  the  same 
word  as  pistol 
(q.v.).]  A  gold 

coin    once   cur-  risfoie. 

rent  in  Spain,  (From  coin  in  the  British  Munenm.) 
France,  and  the 

neighboring  countries ;  average  value  about  $3.85. 

"Ho!  Philip,  tend  for  charity  thy  Mexican  pittolet." 

Mucuttlay :  Spanish  Armada. 

*pla-t6l-eer  ,  «.  [Eng.  pistol;  -eer,  as  in  cannon- 
eer.] One  who  uses  or  Bros  a  pistol. 

•pis  -tol-St, ».    [Fr.] 

1.  A  small  pistol.    (Donne:  Elegy  j.\'\.) 

2.  A  diminutive  of  pistole;  a  Spanish  coin. 

pis  t6  me  §ite,  «.  [Or.  pis/,«  authentic,  and 
mesitei=&  go-between.] 

.Win. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  rhom- 
bohedral  carbonates.  Hardness,  3*5-4;  specific 
gravity,  3'412-3'427 ; .  luster,  vitreous,  sometimes 
pearly:  color,  yellowish-white  to  gray.  Composi- 
tion: Carbonate  of  magnesia, 42;  carbonate  of  iron, 
>  lm,  which  is  represented  by  the  formula, 
MgOCO.)  4-  FeOCOa.  Intermediate  between  mag- 
ucsite  and  siderite.  (See  these  words.) 

pis  -t6n,  a.  [Fr.=a  pestle,  a  piston,  from  Ital. 
piitone=a  piston;  pestone=&  pestle,  from pestare= 
to  pound,  from  Low  Lat.  pisto,  from  Lat.  pMus,  pa. 
par.  of  pinso,piso=to  pound  ;Sp.  pufon.]  [PESTLE.] 

Mach. :  A  device  so  fitted  as  to  occupy  the  sec- 
tional area  of  a  tube  and  bo  capable  of  reciproca- 
tion by  pressure  on  either  of 
its  sides.  It  may  be  of  any 
shape  corresponding  accu- 
ra  tely  to  the  bore  of  the  tube ; 
but  the  cylindrical  form  is 
almost  exclusively  employed 
for  both,  as  in  the  common 
pump  and  the  steam-engine. 
One  of  its  sides  is  fitted  to  a 
rod,  to  which  it  either  im- 
parts reciprocntory  motion, 
as  in  the  steam-engine,  or  by 
which  it  is  itself  recipro- 
cated, as  in  the  pump.  In  the 
former  case,  it  has  no  opening 
leading  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  is  termed  solid, 
though  generally  not  really 
sn ;  but  in  the  latter,  an  aper- 
ture controlled  by  a  valve 
permits  the  passage  of  the 
fluid  from  one  side  to  the 
other  during  its  downward 
movement.  A  distinction  is,  however,  made  in 
pumps  ;  the  solid  piston  being  known  as  a  plunger, 
the  hollow  piston  as  a  bucket.  The  piston  usually 
requires  packing  to  cause  it  to  fit  closely  within 
its  cylinder  and  at  the  same  time  allow  its  free 
backward  and  forward  movement. 


Piston. 

A     Pinion.      B.    PlltOn. 

rod.  ,  D.  Stnitm- 
portn.  r  Slido-ralra. 
F.  Cylinder. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gd,     p&t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w3rk,     who,     u6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     03      e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


piston-head 

piston-head,  .-. 

Steam-rug.  :  Tliat  portion  of  a  piston  which  fits 
into  and  reciprocates  in  the  cylinder. 

piston-rod,  «.    [PISTON.] 

piston-spring,  a. 

xti'tim-eng,:  A  coil  in  the  circumferential  groove 
of  a  piston  to  expand  against  the  cylinder  and  form 
a  packing.  A  spring  inside  a  piston-head  to  expand 
the  rim  against  the  cylinder. 

piston-valve,  e. 

tfteam-eng.:  A  valve  consisting  of  a  circular  disc, 
reciprocating  in  a  cylindrical  chamber. 

pis  t6  sau  -rug,  s.  [Gi.pi»toe=true,  and  saitros 
=a  lizard.] 

Palrront.:  A  genus  of  Triassic  fossil  reptiles, 
order  Plesiosauna  (q.  v.). 

pi    sum,  s.  |  l.at  .    a  pea.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Viciete.  Style  triangular,  keeled 
above,  subfalcate  and  geniculate  at  the  base. 
Pisum  arvense,  the  Gray  or  Field-pea,  a  native  of 
Greece  and  the  Levant,  is  largely  cultivated  in 
India  (luring  the  cold  weather.  [PoULTS.J  It  may 
bo  the  origin  of  the  Garden  Pea,  Pimtm  sativwn. 
[PEA.]  ritinn  maritimum  is  now  Lathyrus  mariti- 
mua. 

pit,  *pltte,  *put,  *putte,  *pyt.  'pytte,  «.  [A.  S. 
pyt,  putt,  from  Lat.  puf<jiu=awell:  cogn.with  Dut. 
put;  leeLptttr;  Fr.  tmit»=a  well.] 

1.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  more  or  less  deep,  and 
either  natural  or  made  by  digging  ;  as,  (1)  the  shaft 
of  a  mine;  (2)  a  vat  for  tanning;  (3)  a  cavity  in 
which  charcoal  is  piled  for  burning  ;  (4)  an  excava- 
tion in  the  soil  for  protecting  plants,   generally 
covered  with  a  frame. 

2.  A  deep  or  sunken  place  ;  an  abyss  ;  specif.,  with 
the  definite  article,  the  grave,  the  place  of  the  dead 
or  of  evil  spirits.    (Psalm  xxviii.  1.) 

3.  A  deep  hidden  hole  in  the  ground  for  catching 
wild  beasts. 

4.  A  hollow  or  depression  in  the  flesh:  as,  the 
arm-pit,  the  pit  of  tho  stomach,  the  pits  left  by  a 
disease,  as  small-pox. 

5.  Tho  middle  part  of  a  theater  or  the  floor  of  the 
house,  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  stage.    It 
was  formerly  immediately  behind  tho  orchestra, 
between  which  and  the  pit  the  stalls  are  now  placed. 

6.  Tho  occupants  of  such  part  of  a  theater. 

"In  those  ihi>s  pit  and  gallery  alike  were  masters  of 
the  occasion."  —  London  Daily  Telegrii^fi. 

7.  An  inclosed  space  or  area  in  which  cocks  or 
dogs  are  set  to  fight,  or  where  dogs  are  trained  to 
kill  rats. 

"What  though  her  chamber  be  the  very  pit 
Where  fight  the  prime  cocks  of  the  game  for  wit." 
Btn  Jonson:  An  Epigram. 

8.  Tho  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or  a  plum. 
TT(1)  Pumping-pit:  A  shaft  in  which  the  pumps 

and  hydraulic  machinery  work. 

(2)  Working-pit  :  A  shaft  in  which  the  mineral  is 
hoisted  and  the  supplies  and  workmen  lowered. 

cii  Engine-pit:  Tne  shaft  in  which  the  engine 
works. 

(4)  The  bottomless  pit  :  Hell.    (Rev.  xx.  1.) 

plt-COCk,  a.    A  pet-cock  (q.  v.). 

pit-frame,  «.    The  framework  of  a  coal-pit. 

pit-kiln,  «.    An  oven  for  coking  coals. 

pit-saw,  «.  A  saw  worked  by  two  men,  one  of 
whom  stands  on  the  log  and  the  other  beneath  it. 
I  SAW-  PIT.] 

pit-vipers,  a.  pi.   [OKOTALID.K.] 

pit-  work,  8.  The  pumping  and  lifting  apparatus 
of  a  mine-shaft. 

plt(l),  v.  t.    [PIT,*.] 

1.  To  place  or  put  in  a  pit.  or  hole. 
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B.  At  tubtt. :  A  light,  quick  step ;  a  flutter,  a  pal- 
pitation. 

"'Tis  bat  thepftapat  of  two  young  hearts." 

Itryden:  Epilogue  to  Tamerlane. 
pit   a  pat,  v.  «'.    [PITAPAT,  <«It>.]    To  tread  or 
step  quickly.    (Sylvester:  Magnificence,  1,137.) 

pit  calr  na,  s.  [Named after  \V.  Pitcairn,a  Lon- 
don |iln  -iri.-ni.  ! 

Hot. :  A  handsome  genus  of  Bromeliaceep,  with 
scarlet,  flame-colored,  purple,  yellow,  or  white  flow- 
ers. Natives  of  tho  hotter  parts  of  this  country. 
Many  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

pltsh  (1),  *plch,  »pltche,  *pych,  »plk, «.   [A.  8. 

pic,  from  Lat.  pti  (gnnit.  m'r«i)  =  pitch  ;  Ger.  pech; 
Gr.  pitia,'  Lith.  pikhin;  Ital.  pece;  Sp.  pez;  Dut. 
pifc;  Dan.  beeg,  br<j;  Icel.  bik;  Ir.  pic;  \Vnl.pyg; 
Fr.  poix.] 

Client.:  A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  resinous 
substance,  of  a  dark  color  and  brilliant  luster, 
obtained  from  tho  various  kinds  of  tar  produced  in 
tho  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  coal.  Ac. 

•  Pitch  is  extensively  used  in  shipbuilding,  &c., 
for  closing  up  seams,  also  for  keeping  wood  from 
speedy  decay,  or  iron  railings  from  rusting  when 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

*1  Pitch-blende,  Pitch-ore  =  Uraninite:  Pitch- 
copper  Chrytocolla ;  Pitch-garnet  =  Coloiihonite. 

pitch-black,  a. 

1.  Onl.  Lang;  Pitch-dark  (q.  T.). 

2.  Hot. :  Black,  changing  to  brown   scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  brown-black. 

pitch-coal,  *. 

if  in. :  A  variety  of  coal  (q.  v.),  having  a  pitch-like 
luster,  with  a  compact  texture. 

pitch-dark,  pitch-black,  adj.  Dark  as  pitch; 
very  dark. 

"During  such  a  storm,  on  a  pitch-tlark  night."— Field, 
April  4,  US6. 

pitch-lake,  8. 

Phyaical  Qeog. :  \  lake,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  by  bitumen.  There  is  one  ninety-nine  acres 
in  area  in  Trinidad.  [ASPHALT,  II.  2.J 

pitch-opal,  a. 

Min. :  A  dark,  pitchlike  variety  of  opal  (q.  v.). 

Pitch-peat,  x. 


"Root  crops  should  be  housed  or  pitted."  —  Smithaon: 
Useful  Book  fur  Farmers,  p.  29. 

2.  To  mark  with  small  hollows,  as  with  the  pust- 
ules  of  small-pox;  to  form  small  holes  or  depres- 
sions in. 

3.  To  set  in  competition,  as  cocks  in  a  pit  ;  to  set 
against  one  another,  as  in  a  contest. 

"When  also  Englishman  and  American  were  pitted 
together."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pl-ta,  s.  [SP.] 

Sot.:  Agave  americana,  tho  Pita-plant. 

pita-flax,  «.  Flax  made  from  the  Pita.  Labil- 
lardiero  found  that  its  strength  is  to  that  of  com- 
mon flax  as  7  to  11%. 

pita-plant,  s.    [PITA.] 

*plt'-ance,  s.    [PITTANCE.] 

plt'-a  pat,  *plt  pat,  adv.  &».  [A  reduplication 
at  pat  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adv.:  With  palpitation  or  succession  of 
quick  beats. 

"Thefox's  heart  went  pitapat."  —  [.'Estrange:  Ftihlr. 


Geology:  A  pitch-black  homogeneous  variety  of 
peat,  with  u  wax-like  luster 4tho  vegetable  structure 
having  nearly  entirely  disappeared. 

pitch-pine,  a. 

Botany:  *(1)  Abies  picen,  the  Pinus  pirea  of  Lin- 
meus  [  SILVER-FIR];  (2)  P.  rigida;  (3)  P.  mmtralia. 
[PlxtJS.] 

pitch-plaster,  ».  A  plaster  made  of  Burgundy 
pitch. 

Pitch-pot,  8.  A  largo  iron  pot  used  for  boiling 
pitch. 

pitch-stone,  8.    [PITCHSTOSE.] 
pitch  (2),  a.    [PITCH  (2),  v.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  pitching ;  a  throw,  a 
cast,  a  jerk. 

2.  A  point  or  degree  of  elevation  or  depression  ; 
height  or  depth  ;  degree,  rate. 

"With  what  pitch  of  villain/  it  will  be  contented."— 
South:  Sermons,  TO),  vii.,  ser.  12. 

3.  Tho  highest  point  or  degree;  the  height,  lofti- 
ness. 

"The  ;»i(cft  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  " 

Shalcetp.:  Klchard  III.,  ill.  7. 

4.  A  point. 

"The  exact  pitch  or  limits  where  temperance  ends."— 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

*5.  Size,  stature,  figure. 

"So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pitch." 

Butler:  Uudlbras,  111.  Hi.  72. 

6.  The  point  where  a  declivity  or  slope  begins  ;  a 
declivity,  a  slope,  a  descent,  an  inclination:  the 
degree  or  rate  of  an  inclination  or  slope.    [II.  2.] 

7.  A  place  or  spot  where  a  street-seller  pitches  or 
sets  up  his  stall  or  stand;  a  place  where  street  per- 
formers act. 

"The  same  party  of  ragged  urchins  follow  a  troupe  of 
athletes  from  >i(r*  '  to  'pitch'  (which  in  the  slang  for  the 
place  of  performance)." — Illust.  London  Xcu<s.  Dec  29 
Is:.:.,  p.  72ft 

8.  In  cricket,  the  crrouud  between  the  wickets. 
*9.  A  state,  a  condition,  a  pass. 

"NowBocchuB  .  .  .  brought  himself  to  that  pitch." 
-Xorth:  Plutarrh,  p.  887. 

•10.  A  not,  a  toil.  (Drydett:  Virgil;  Georgiciii. 
572.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  rise  or  versed  sine  of  an  arch. 

2.  Carp. ;  The  inclination  of  a  roof.    The  common 
pitch  has  a  rafter  three-quarters  the  length  of  the 


pitch 

span ;  the  Gothic  has  a  full  pitch,  tho  rafters  being 
the  length  of  tho  span ;  th»  Greek  has  a  pitch  i  to  f 
of  the  span ;  the  Human  has  a  pitcti  from  |  to  }  of 
the  span ;  and  tho  Elizabethan  has  rafters  longer 
than  the  span. 

3.  Hydraulic  Knq. :  In  overshot  water-wheels  the 
bucket-pitch  is  a  circular  line  passing  through  thn 
el  bows  of  tho  buckets.    Tho  elbow  is  the  junction 
of  tho  floor  and  the  arm,  which  together  form  tho 
bucket. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  distance  between  the  threads  of  a  screw 
measured  on  a  line  parallel  to  tho  axis. 

(2)  The  distance  between  the  centers  of  two  ad- 
jacent teeth  in  a  cog-wheel,  measured  on  the  pitch- 
circle. 

(3)  The  pitch  of  a  rivet  is  the  distance  apart  from 
center  to  center. 

(4)  The  distance  between  tho  stays  of  marine  and 
other  steam  boilers.    In  marine  boilers  it  is  usually 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 

5.  Mining:  A  lode  or  ]x>rtion  of  a  lode  let  out  to 
men  to  work  by  the  piece  or  by  a  percentage  of  the 
output. 

t>.  Music:  Musical  sounds  give  to  the  mind  a  feel- 
ing of  acuteness  or  gravity  according  to  the  rapid- 
ity or  slowness  of  the  vibrations  producing  thorn  ; 
hence,  the  former  are  called  acute  or  high,  the  lat- 
ter grave  or  low.  Tho  absolute  pitch  of  sounds  is 
measured  by  giving  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second  which  produce  a  given  sound,  e.  g.,  C=528; 
tho  relative  pitch  of  sounds  is  described  by  giving 
the  ratio  of  vibrations  of  the  interval,  e.  g.,  a  fifth 
is2:3 — that  is,  the  higher  sound  of  any  interval  of 
a  fifth  gives  three  vibrations,  while  the  lower  sound 
in  the  same  time  gives  two.  The  determination, 
of  fixed  pitch  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  it  has  from 
time  to  time  undergone  groat  variations.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  high  concert-pitch  (.',  =  about 540, 
more  or  loss,  and  medium-pitch  C  =  about  528  j  on 
tho  Continent  tho  French  "diapason  normal,  "C  = 
518,  is  being  largely  adopted.  The  official  standard 
adopted  in  this  country  during  the  world's  fair  was 
what  is  known  as  international  or  "  French  "  pitch, 
which  gives  as  a  standard  middle  A  with  435  vibra- 
tions, although  tho  majority  of  American  upright 
pianos  are  tuned  to  high-concert  pitch. 

7.  Plane*:  Tho  slant  of  a  plane-bit  in  its  stock. 

8.  Print.:  One  of  the  guide-pins  which,  in  floor- 
cloth printing,  answer  the  purpose  of  tho  register- 
points. 

9.  Sam:  Rake  or  inclination  of  the  face  of  a  tooth. 

10.  Nhipbuiltling: 

(1)  The  pitch  of  tho  paddles  is  tho  distance  be- 
tween them,  measured  on  the  circle  which  passes 
through  their  centers.    It  is  commonly  from  1'6  to 
double  their  depth. 

(2)  The  pitch  of  a  propeller-screw  is  the  length, 
measured  along  tho  axis,  of  a  complete  turn.    A 
gaining-pitch  is  ono  in  which  the  pitch  gradually 
increases  from  the  leading  to  the  following  edge. 

pitch-and-tOBS,  ».  A  game  played  by  throwing 
up  a  coin  and  calling  heads  or  tails;  hence,  to plav 
pitch  and  tost  with  anything  =  to  bo  careless  or 
wasteful  about  it ;  to  play  ducks  and  drakes. 

"  To  play  pitch  and  toss  with  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try."—a.  fliot:  Felix  Holt,  ch.  ill. 

pitch-back  wheel, «. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  water-wheel  in  which  the  water  is 
turned  at  an  angle  with  its  direction  in  the  flume 
before  reaching  tho  buckets. 

pitch-block,  s.  A  cushioned  seat  of  a  concave 
hemispherical  form,  in  which  sheet-metal  ware  is 
held  while  being  chased. 

Pitch-Chain,  x.  A  chain  composed  of  metallic 
plates  bolted  or  riveted  together,  to  work  in  the 
teeth  of  wheels. 

pitch-circle,  pitch-line,  a. 

Gearing:  The  circle  of  contact  of  a  cog-wheel 
which  meshes  with  a  corresponding  cog-wheel  or 
rack. 

pitch-farthing,  pitch-penny,  ».  The  same  as 
CHUCK-FABTHINO  (q.  v.). 

"A  couple  of  half-grown  lads  were  playing  st  pitch- 
farthing.'  — Hughes:  Tom  Broien  at  Oxford,  ch.  xix. 

•pitch-field,  «.    A  pitched  battle, 
pitch-line,  s.    [PITCH-CIRCLE.] 
pitch-wheels,  a.  pi. 

Gearing:  Toothed  wheels  in  machinery  or  in  a 
train  working  together. 

pitch- work,  8. 

Mining:  Work  done  in  m^nes  by  men  who  work 
on  the  arrangement  of  receiving  as  their  pay  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  output. 

Plt9h  (1),  v.  t.    [PITCH  (!),».] 
1.  Lit. :  To  smear,  coat,  or  cover  over  with  pitch. 
(Gr,n?«ia  vi.  4.) 
*'l.  FLy.:  To  darken,  to  blacken,  to  obscure. 


boll,    b6?;     p6Ht,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -lion,      -?lon  =  zhin.     -Uous,     -clous,     -slous  =  sbfis.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pitch 
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pitch  I'L'),  'plcche,  'plche  (pa.  t.  'pighte,  *pihte,  at  Its  extremity  by  an  operculnm.  It  is  the  modi- 
*PVUte,  pitched),  v.t.  A  i.  [A  weakened  form  of  fleation  of  a  gland  at^  the  extremity  of  the  midrib. 
pick  (l),v.  (q.  T.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
•1.  To  fix,  to  fasten. 

"And  be  took  awei   that    fro   the    mjddil   pitehynge 
l^£t/«K*]  it  on  the  crotM." — Wycliffe:  Colocenstt,  ii. 

2.  To  fix  or  plant  in  the  ground,  as  a  stake  or 
pointed  instrument;  to  fix  firmly. 


It  characterize;*  the  Pitcher-plant  (q.  T.). 

1[  Pitchers  have  tart :  A  proverbial  saying,  warn- 
ing or  cautioning  one  that  there  may  bo  listeners  to 
overhear.  Little,  pitchers  have  long  ears  signifies 
that  children  are  sharp  to  hear  ami  notice  what 
is  .-aid. 


"  Khurp  stakes,  pluckt  out  of  hedge*, 
Thur  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly." 

Shakrsp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  1.,  t.  1. 

3.  Toset  in  orderly  arrangement. 

"There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  pet." 

.".•••It:  Kokeby,  ill.  31. 

*4.  To  fix  or  set,  as  a  value  or  price. 
'•  Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  BO  high." 
Shakesp..-  Venus  and  Adonis,  Ml. 

6.  To  throw,  to  cast,  to  hurl,  to  toss,  to  project : 
generally  with  some  definite  object ;  as,  to  pitch  a 
quoit,  to  pitch  hay. 

•6.  To  pass,  as  counterfeit  money.    (Eng.  Slang.) 

7.  To  pave  or  face  with  stonework,  as  an  embank- 
ment. 

8.  To  pave  roughly. 

"The  highway    .    .    .    pitched  with  pebbles."— Life  of 
A.  Wood,  July  10,  1682. 
II.  Music:  To  regulate  or  set  the  key-note  of. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  fix  or  pitch  a  tent  or  camp ;  to  encamp. 
"Laban   with   hitt  brethren  pitched  in   the  mount  of 

Oileui."— ttentxi'i  mi.  25. 

2.  To  light,  to  settle ;  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest. 

3.  To  strike  or  come  to  the  ground ;  as,  the  ball 
pitcltf.il  halfway. 

4.  To  fall  headlong. 

"  Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiverM." 

Dryden:  Palamon  And  Arctic,  iii.  704. 

5.  To  fix  choice,  to  light,  to  happen.    (Followed 
by  on  or  upon.) 

"The  words  here  pitched  upon  by  me." — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.,  Her.  7. 

C.  To  rear,  as  a  horse. 

"The  zebra  began  to  jtitch  and  plunjre." — Detroit  Free 
fra>,  Nov.  28,  1886. 

II.  X'liit.:  To  rise  and  fall,  as  tho  bow  and  stern 
of  a  vessel  passing  over  waves. 

"We  hare  pitched  and  rolled,  rolled  and  pitched  ter- 
ribly."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

If  (1)  To  pitch  a  yarn :  To  tell  a  tale,  especially  a 
nautical  one  or  one  bordering  on  tho  marvelous ;  to 
spin  a  yarn. 

"The  skipper  in  in  great  glee  to-night;  he  pitches  his 
yarns  with  guitto."— C'Aamfc«ra  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  868. 

(2)  Topitch  into:  To  attack,  to  assault,  to  abuse. 
"  Dr.  Bowles  was  indeed  pitching  into  Hardy."— Hope • 

Stories  of  School  Lift,  p.  122. 

(3)  To  pitch  it  strong:  To  act  or  speak  too  warmly ; 
to  use  too  strong  language. 

"I  wonder  he  did  not  overdo  it  then,  he  pitched  it  eo 
nfronj/." — London  Itaily  Telegraph. 

*(4)  Pitchand  pan :  Pay  ready  money ;  cash  down. 
"  The  word  i*  I'itch  and  pay: 

TriiHt  none."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  8. 
pitched,  pa. par.  &  a.    [PITCH  (2), ».] 
pitched-battle, ».    [BATTLE,  ».] 
pitched-fascine, «.    [FAHC-INE.] 
pitched-field,  •• .    A  pitched  battle. 
"On  B  pitched  field  they  hnd  little  chance  against  vet- 
eran*."— Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xvit. 

pitched-work,  • . 

Masonry:  Work  in  nibble  in  which  the  blocks  are 
pitched  or  tossed  into  place  with  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity,  so  as  to  bind  one  another  in  place. 
It  is  used  in  the  facing  or  upper  courses  of  break- 
wators,  tho  slopes  of  jetties,  and  on  similar  mari- 
time) cans  true  tii  ins. 

Pitch  -8r  (1), «.    [Eng.  pitch  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  pitches  or  throws;  a  thrower. 

2.  A  pointed  instrument  for  piercing  the  ground. 
(Mortimer:  Husbandry.) 

pltch'-Sr  (2),  'plch-er,  'pych  er,  'pytch-er,«. 
[O.  Fr.  picker,  pichier,  from  Low  Lat.  picarium, 
oicarium  =  a  goblet,  a  beaker,  from  Clr.  /n't.-,*  an 
earthen  wine-vessel;  cf.  Sp.Ai  Port.  pichel=&  tank- 
ard ;  O.  Ital.  pecche.ro,  6icr/iiere=a  beaker.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  earthen  vessel,  with   a  spout 
f»r  holding  liquids;  a  water-jug  or  jar  with  ears. 

2.  hot.:  A  fistular  green  body  occupying  the  place 
and  performing  tho  functions  of  a  leaf,  and  closed 


"  Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Sareir,  iv.  4. 

pitcher-leaf, «. 

lint. :  Nepenthes  phyllamphora,  from  China. 

"pitcher-money,  s.  Money  given  by  the  York- 
shire swain  to  his  companions  to  secure  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  his  sweetheart  at  all  times  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  custom  still  lingers  in  the 
West,  Riding.  (English.)  (Xotes  and  Queries,  Sept. 
17, 1859,  p.  2a9.) 

pitcher-plant,  *. 

Botany  : 

1.  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  the  best  known  of  the 
genus.  Tho  specific  name  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  pitcher  contains  water.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 


B,  Any  plant  with  a  pitcher-like  appendage,  as 
Utricularia,  Sarracenia,  Darlingtonia,  and  Cepha- 
lotus  fotlicularis. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  order  Nepenthaceaj. 
IT  California  pitcher  plant:    Darlingtonia  Cali- 
fornia. 

pitcher-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Nearly  campanulate  but  more  contracted 
at  the  oritico,  with  an  erect  limb,  as  the  corolla 
of  Vaccinium  myrtillus;  urceolate. 

Pitch  -fork,  ».    [Eng. pitch  (2),  s.,  and/orfc.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  farm-yard  fork  used  in  lifting  or  pitching 
hay,  sheaves  of  corn,  &c. 

2.  A  tuning-fork. 

II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  BIDEKS. 

"Bidens  or  pitchforks,  as  the  boys  call  Ihem."— Bur- 
roughs: fepacton,  p.  282. 

pitch  -fork,  t'.  t.    [PITCHFORK,*.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  or  lift  with  a  pitchfork. 

2.  Fig.:  To  throw  carelessly,  to  put  suddenly  into 
a  position,  without  regard  to  fitness;  as,  to  pitch- 
fork a  person  into  an  office. 

Plt9h'-l-n6ss,  subst.  [Eng.  pitchy;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pitchy ;  blackness,  dark- 
ness. 

pitch    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  «.    [PITCH  (2),  «.] 
A.  &  B.  .!«  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  throwingor  casting;  a  cast,  a  pitch. 

2.  Tho  rough  paving  of  a  street  with  blocks  of 
stone,  as  opposed  to  pavement  with  smooth  slabs. 

"  Aberdeen  granite  .  .  .  prepared  for  paving,  or, 
as  it  is  often  called,  pitching."—Mayheir:  London  Labor 
ii.  204. 

II.  Jlydraul.Eng.:  Afacingof  drj  stone  laid  upon 
a  bank  to  prevent  tho  wear  by  waves  or  currents. 

•pltChlng-pence,  s.  pi.  Money,  ordinarily  a 
penny,  paid  for  the  privilege  of  pitching  or  setting 
down  every  bag  of  corn  or  pack  of  goods  in  a  fair  or 
market.  (Eng.) 

pltching-plece,  «. 

Carp.:  Tho  piece  against  which  rest  tho  upper 
ends  of  the  carriage;  pieces,  notched  boards  or 
rough-strings,  supporting  the  steps  of  a  stair.  An 
apron-piece. 

pitchlng-tool,  s. 

1,  H'atchtnaktng :  A  tool  used  in  placing  wheels 
between  the  plates  of  a  watch. 

2.  Mining:  A  kind  of  pick  used  in  commencing 
a  hole. 

*pit9h  -kit-tied  (tied  as  »ld),  a,lj.  [Etym.  of 
first  element  doubtful ;  for  second,  cf.  Scotch  kittled 
•ptmudj  Puzzled,  bewildered. 

"  He  was  as  thoroughly  pltchkettled  as  any  gentleman 
calling  himself  honorable  well  could  be."  —  Mortimrr 
Collins:  Ulaeksmith  and  Scholar,  iii.  t)2. 

plt?h  -pipe,  *.    [Eng.pifcfc  (2),  s.,  and  pipe.] 

Music :  A  wooden  or  metal  pipe  used  for  giving 
tho  pitch;  by  means  of  a  sliding  stopper  a  wooden 
pipe  can  bo  made  to  give  any  note  within  an  octave; 
small  metal  pipes  containing  a  free-reed  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  sound  in  an  octave  by  means  of  a 
movoablecurvo,  adjusting  the  length  of  the  reed. 

Pltph  stone,  «.  fEnjr.  pitch  (1),  s.,  and  ttone; 
Fr.  picrri'  ilf  /«,!> ;  Oor.  pf chstein.] 

Petrol.:  A  vitreous  rock  of  pitch-like  luster  and 
imperfect  conchoidal  fracture;  brittle.  Aiuih-r, 


pithead 

indicate  that  it  is  probably  a  vitreous  form  of 
quartz-felsite,  or  of  trachyte.  Sometimes  porphy- 
ritic  by  the  crystallization  of  felspars  or  of  quartz. 
Also  spberulitic,  the  spherules  being  sometimes  of 
largo  size,  and  presenting  a  fibro-radial  structure, 
the  result  of  a  partial  devitrification.  Frequently 
incloses  microliths,  which  in  some  of  tho  pitch- 
stones  of  the  islaudof  Arran  are  grouped  in  stellate 
and  frond-like  forms.  Color,  mostly  blackish-green 
or  dark  olive-green. 

pitchstone-felslte, «. 

Petrol.:  \rock  intermediate  between  the  semi- 
vitreous  pitchxtones  and  the  cryptocrystallino  fol- 
fites,  and  found  associated  with  the  former,  notably 
near  Dresden. 

pitchstone-porphy ry ,  «. 

Petrol.:  A  pitchstono  (q.  v.)  in  which  quartz  and 
felspar  have  crystallized  out  in  individuals  during 
the  process  of  cooling. 

pitch  -u-rlm, «.    [PICHURIH.] 
pltch'-y,  a.    [Eng.pi/cA  (1),  s.;  -».] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  pitch. 

2.  Smeared  or  covered  with  pitch. 

"The  sides  convulsive    .    .    . 
Yawn'd  their  pitchy  seams." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ill. 

3.  Black,  dark,  dismal,  pitch-dark, 
pitchy  copper-ore, «.    [CHETSOCOLLA.] 

pitchy  iron-ore,  s.  [PITTICITE,  STILPSOSIDBE- 
ITE.] 

jplt'-cfial,  «.  [Eng.  pit  and  coal.]  Coal  dug  ont 
of  pits  or  mines ;  mineral  coal. 

pIt-8-pSs,  *pitous,  «pit-ouse,  »pyt-os,  a. 
[O.  Fr.  piteus  (Fr.  ptfeux),  from  Low  Lat.p>etoraa= 
merciful,  from  Lat.  pietas= piety,  mercy  j  Italian 
pietom,  piatoso;  Sp.  &  Port.  piado>o.] 

1.  Exciting  or  causing  pity,  sorrow, or  sympathy; 
ad,  lamentable,  mournful,  moving  pity  or  compas- 


sa 
siou 


"So sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay  " 

*v,K.-  Lav  <>f  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  28. 
2.  Feeling  pity,  compassion,  or  sympathy;  com- 
passionate. 

:t.  Pious,  devout,  religions. 
4.  Moan,  paltry,  pitiful,  poor. 

"  Thy  seed  shall  bruU« 
The  serpent's  head:  piteous  amends!" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,032. 

pit  -S-ous  If ,  «pit  e  ous-li,  *plt-oua  ly,  *pyt- 
08-lvche,  a<ic.»[Eng.  piteous;  -!«.] 

1.  In  a  piteous  manner;  miserably;  soastoexcite 
pity  or  compassion :  pitiably. 

2.  Piously, devoutly,  religiously. 

Pit  S  ofis-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  piteous;  -ness.}  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  piteous ;  sadness,  pitiablu- 
ness. 

pit    fall,  *pitt-falle,  «.  '  [Eng.  pi<,  and/a//.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  pitdug  and  slights-covered,  into  which 
animals  or  men  fall  unexpectedly. 

"  Poor  bird,  thou  'dst  never  fear  the  net,  nor  lime, 
TlapttJaU,  uorthagin.."—Shaitesp.;  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

2.  Fig. ;  A  trap  of  any  kind. 

*Plf  -fall,  r.  t.  [PITFALL,  ».]  To  lead  into  n  pit- 
fall ;  to  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

"Full  of  crunks  and  contradictions  and  nttfalllna  dis- 
penses."—Milton :  Doctrine  of  Divorce. 

pith,  *plthe,  'pyth,  «pythe,  s.  [A.  8.  pidha, 
cogn.  with  Out.  pi<;  O.Dut.  pitte;  Low  Oer.  peddill 
=pith.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  Marrow. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Essence,  chief  part,  quintessence;  essential 
point  or  matter. 

"  Too  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Skrev,  i.  L 

(2)  Strength,  force,  might. 

(3)  Energy,    cogency;    concentration,   closeness 
and  vigor  of  thought  and  style. 

*(4)  Weight,  moment,  importance. 

"  Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment" 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  til.  1. 

II.  Bot. :  A  cellular  and  more  or  less  spongy  sub- 
stance occupying  the  center  of  a  stem  or  shoot,  but 
not  of  a  root ;  medulla. 

pith-tree,  «. 

Bot.:  Herminiera  elaphroxulon.  Tho  light  tops 
are  used  by  tho  Egyptians  to  float  them  across  the 
Nile. 

Pith,  v.  t.  [ PITH,  «.]  To  sever  the  spinal  cord 
of;  as,  topi//ta  frog. 

pit  head,  *.  [Eng.  pit,  and  head.}  The  surface 
of  the  (round  at  the  mouth  of  a  pitor  mine. 


ftt*.    «t.    fare      amidst,     what.    fill,    father;     we,    w«t.     he're.     cam«l.    h«r,    th«re;    pine.    pit.    sire,    sir,     mftrtesSpet 
«r.     wore.     wolf.     work.     wh8.     s6n;    mate.    cub.    cttre.    unit*,    cfir.    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian,     a.    ce  = «;    ey  =  a       qu  =  kw.' 


pithecanthropi 

pith  ec  an  thrS  pi,  «.  pi.  [Greek  pitheko>=em 
ai><>,ami  an//ini/xw=a  man.] 

Biol.:  Ape-meu ;  apelike  men:  the  twenty-first 
stage  in  Uaeckel's  scheme  of  evolution,  connecting 
the  Anthropoid  Apes  with  Man. 

"These  Ape-like  men,  or  Pithecanthropi,  very  probably 
existed  toward  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  period.  They 
originated  oat  ot  the  Man-like  Apex,  or  Anthropoides,  by 
becoming  completely  habituated  to  an  upright  walk,  and, 
by  the  corresponding  stronger  differentiation  of  both 
puirs  of  legs.  The  fore-hand  of  the  Anthropoldes  became 
the  human  hand,  their  hinder  hand  became  a  foot  for 
walking  .  .  .  They  did  not  possess  the  real  and  chief 
charactBristic  of  man,  namely,  the  articulate  human 
language  of  words,  the  corresponding  development  of  a 
higher  consciousness,  and  the  formation  of  ideas." — 
Haeckel:  Hist.  Creation  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  293. 

Pl-thS  -9!-*,  S.     [PlTHECUB.] 

ZoOl.:  Saki  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Pitheciinie  (q.  v.), 
with  the  characters  of  the  sub-family,  but  having 
the  tail  long.  There  are  seven  species,  from  the 
equatorial  forests  of  South  America.  "In  the 
rounded  contour  of  the  frontal  region,  Pithecia 
presents  great  resemblance  to  man."  (llivart.) 

pi  the  cl  1  nae,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pitheci(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Mill',  -ince.j 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Obidw.     [PLATYHHINA.] 
M.  K,   incisors   inclined   outward ;   tail   never  pre- 
hensile.   Two  genera,  Pithecia  and  Brachyurus. 
RI  the   cold,  a.    [Or.  pithikos=au  ape,  and  eidos 
Tin,  appearance.  1 

ZoOl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Pithecus 
(q.  v.),or  the  higher  Apes. 

pithecoid-theory,  ». 

Boil. :  The  theory  that  man  has  evolved  from  the 
lower  animals ;  the  Darwinian  theory.  (Haeckel.) 

pl-th$-c6  16'  bl-iim,  s.  [Gr.pi7hefco»=an  ape,  a 
monkey,  and  /ofcos=a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acacie«>.  Pithecolobium  gummi- 
ferum,  a  uativo  of  Brazil,  yields  a  gum  resembling 
gum  Senegal.  P.  saman,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  P. 
dulce.  a  native  of  Mexico,  have  been  introduced 
into  India,  and  are  extensively  planted  as  orna- 
mental treos  of  rapid  growth.  The  former  exudes 
a  clear  yellow  gum.  The  pulp  of  the  latter  is 
edible ;  the  tree  also  furnishes  an  oil.  A  decoction 
of  the  loaves  of  P.  bigeminum,  an  Indian  tree,  is 
given  in  the  oast  against  leprosy  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hair.  /'.  lobatum,  from  Pegu  and 
Tenasseritn,  exudes  a  black  gum. 

tpI-thS'-CUS,  e.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pi<A^ow=an 
ape.] 

ZoOl. :  A.  synonym  of  Simla  (q.  v.). 

•pith -f  41,  •plth'-f  All,  a.  [Eng.  pith; -ful(l).'] 
Full  of  pith;  pithy.  (Browne :  Britannia's  Post., 
ii.  4.) 

plth-I-ljF,  adv.  [Eng.  pithy;  -ly.]  In  a  pithy 
manner ;  with  concentrated  force,  energy,  or  co- 
gency,' with  sententious  brevity. 

plth'-I-nSss, ».  [Eng.  pithy, ; -n«w.]  The  quality 
or  stato  of  being  pithy  ;  concentrated  force,  energy, 
or  cogency ;  sententious  brevity. 

"Hiapithineste  in  uttering."—  Spenser.  Epint.  to  Haister 
Harvey. 

plth'-lSss,  o.    [Eng.  pith ;  -lens.] 

1 .  Destitute  of  strength ;  weak ;  wanting  strength ; 
feeble. 

"Some  dotard  in  hi*  pithles*  years." 

Dryden:  Duke  of  Guise,  i.  2. 

2.  Wanting  in  energy,  force,  or  cogency. 

pit'  h61e,  ».  [Eng.  pit,  and  hole.']  A  small  hol- 
low or  depression  in  the  flesh  caused  by  a  pustule 
of  smallpox. 

"To  keep  her  face  from  pithole s."— Beaum.  <*  Plet. .  Fair 
.•lai'l  of  the  Inn,  ii.  1. 

•plth'-some,  a.  [English  pith;  -some.}  Strong, 
robust. 

"Beside  her  pithsonte  health  and  vigor."— Btackmore: 
Clara  Vaut/han,  eh.  liii. 

pith  -J1,  *plth-ie,  *pyth-thy,a.    [Eng.pith;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  abounding 
with  pith. 

"And  th'  elder's  pithy  stem."— Pkll ips.  Cider. 
II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  Strong,  powerful. 
"  The  pithy  speech  prevailed  and  all  agreed." — Dryden. 

2.  Forcible,  energetic ;  having  concentrated  force 
and  energy ;  sententious. 

"In  the  concise  and  pithy  style  of  his  narration." — 
Eustace:  Italy,  vol.  iv.  (Diss.). 

3.  Using  energetic  and  sententious  language ;  as, 
a  pithy  writer. 

plt-I-a-Dle,  *plt-y-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  pitoyable.] 
Deserving  of  or  exciting  pity  ;  to  be  pitied ;  piteous, 
miserable,  sad,  lamentable. 

"A  pining  at  oncept'd'aMe  and  ludicrous." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Kinj.,  ch.  xii. 
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pit  -I-a-ble-ngss,  «.  [Eaa.  pitiable  ;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pitiable  ;  piteousness. 

.Pit  -1-9,-blf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  pitiaMle)  ;  •ly.']  In  a 
pitiable  manner  or  degree;  piteously;  so  as  to  ex- 
cite pity  or  compassion. 

pit  -led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Pirv,  r.] 

•pit  -led-l?,  »plt-tied-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pitted; 
•I  i/.  I  Pitiably,  lamentably,  piteously. 

"He  is  properly  and  piltiedly  to  be  counted  alone."— 
Felthum:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  69. 

plt-I-Sr,  ».  [Eng.  pity;  -er.]  One  who  pities  or 
compassionates. 

pit  -I  ful,  'pit  i-full.  a.    [Eng.  pity;  -/ul(l).] 

1.  Full  of   pity,  tender-hearted,  compassionate, 
tender,  kind. 

"  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  It  then.  " 

Shakesp.,  Richard  III.,  i.  8. 

2.  Exciting  feelings  of  pity  or  compassion  ;  pitia- 
ble, sad,  lamentable  ;  to  be  pitied,  piteous. 

"  "TU  strange,'  observed  the  Solitary,  '  strange 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  Uma;<iY//w/.'  " 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  vL 

3.  To  be  pitied  for  its  smallness,  meanness,  or  in- 
significance  ;  paltry,  mean,  insignificant,  contempt- 
ible. 

"I  should  be.ap/fi/i<Mady!"—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 

Pitiful-hearted,  adj.  Compassionate,  tender- 
hearted. 

pit    I-fil-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  pitiful;  -ly.} 
1.  In  a  pitiful  or  pitying  manner;  with  pity  or 
compassion. 

"  As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good." 

Shakesp.:  lYmon.iil.  5. 

•2.  In  a  pitiable  manner,  wretchedly,  sadly,  pite- 
ously ;  in  a  way  or  degree  to  excite  pity  or  com- 
passion. 

"So  they  beat  them  pitifully."—  Bunt/art:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress,  i. 

3.  Contemptibly,  pultrily. 

"Those  men,  who  give  themselves  <;irs  ,»f  bravery  on 
reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  otia;-is,  muy  behave  thw 
most  pitifully  in  their  own."  —  Richani.ont  .  Clarissa. 

plt'-I-f  ul-nSss,  «.  [English  pit  iful;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pitiful. 


"Zelinane'svnlor  in  conquering,  an  1  in 
doning."—  Sidney:  Arcadia. 


*  in  par- 


plt-I-lSss,  *pit-ti-lesse,  a.    [Eag.pity;  -/<?88.] 

I.  Destitute  of  pity:  unmoved  by  frelina:  -of  pity 
or  compassion  ;  merciless,  unfeeling,  hard-hearted, 
applied  both  to  persons  and  things.  '  Longfellow  : 
Building  o/[  the  Ship.) 

•2.  Uupiticd.  (Paries:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sig. 
G.I.) 

pit  I  ISss-ly1,  adi:  [Eng.  pitiless;  -ly.]  In  a 
pitiless  manner,  without  pity,  mercilessly. 

pit  -I-lSss-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pitiless;  -(IF**.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pitiless  ;  mercilessnuss. 

plt-ka-r&nd  -Ite,  «.  [After  Pitkarand(a),  Fin- 
land,  where  found  ;  sun*.  -He  (A/in.).] 

Miii.:  An  altered  pyroxene  (q.  v.).  Occurs  in 
leek-green  crystals,  with  fibrous  structure.  Analy- 
ses are  discordant. 

pit  -man,  s.    [Eng.  fit,  and  uiun.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  works  in  a  mine  or  pit, 
as  in  coal-mining,  sawing  timber,  &c. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Ma.  Ii.:  The  rod  which  connects  a  rotary  with 
a  reciprocating  object,  as  that  which  couples  a 
crank  with  a  saw-gate,  or  a  steam-piston  with  its 
crank-shaft.     So  calleu  from  the  lower  man  of  a 
pair  who  worked  in  a  pit  at  the  lower  end  of  th& 
saw. 

2.  Mining  :  The  man  in  charge  of  the  drainage- 
pumps  in  a  pit  or  shaft. 

pi  to,  s.  [Cf.  Sp.  pifo=a  whistle,  a  woodpecker, 
an  Indian  bug.  1  A  kind  of  beer  made  from  the  fer- 
mented seeds  of  the  maize. 

Pt'-tot  (final  t  silent),  s.  [From  the  inventor  of 
the  tube.]  (See  compound.) 

Pilot's  tube,  s. 

Hydraulics:  An  instrument  designed  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  running  water.  It  consists  of  a  tube 
bent  below,  the  curved  portion  being  placed  under 
water  and  a  graduated  scale  to  note  how  high  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube. 

pl-t6y  -Ine,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  pitou(a),  and  English 
?utT.  -iiw.] 

Chein..:  Peretti's  name  for  an  alkaloid  which  ho 
obtained  from  China  pitoya.  It  has  a  slightly  bit- 
ter taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
melts  at  100%  and  at  a  higher  temperature  volatil- 
izes in  very  bitter  vapors,  which  condense  in  pris- 
matic crystals.  It  is  said  to  be  a  febrifuge. 


pitticite 

pit  pin,  an  W.  [Native  word.]  A  large  flat-bot- 
tomed canoe,  used  for  the  navigation  of  rivers  and 
lagoons  in  Central  America. 

pit  pat,  adv.  [A  reduplication  of  po<.]  Pita- 
pat. (Ben  Jonton:  King  Charles.) 

Pit  -ta,  ».  [Latinized  by  Vieillot  in  1816,  from 
Telegu  pi((a=a  small  bird.] 

Ornith.:  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Pittid*. 
About  flfty  species  have  been  described.  They  are 
birds  of  brilliant  and  strongly  contrasted  plumage, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  jay  to  that  of  a  lark, 
of  terrestrial  habit,  with  feeble  power  of  flight.  In 
many  of  the  forms  there  is  little  or  no  external  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes.  Prof.  Newton  considers 
them  "  survivors  of  a  somewhat  ancient  and  lower 
type  of  Passerines.' 

pit  ta  cal,  s.  [Att.  Gr.  pitta  =  pitch,  and  katu* 
=beautiful.] 

Chem.:  A  blue  substance,  with  a  bronzeliko  luster, 
of  unknown  composition,  discovered  by  Reichen- 
bach,  in  the  oil  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
wood-tar.  It  has  basic  characters,  is  tasteless,  in- 
odorous, insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other, 
and  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  Its  acid 
solutions  are  reddish,  but  when  diffused  in  water 
it  has  a  greenish  tint. 

pit  tance,  *pit-ance,  *plt  aunce,  *pyt-ance, 
«.  [Fr.  pitance,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin;  cf.  Sp. 
pittinza  =  a  pittance,  a  salary  ;  Hal.  pietanza  =  a 
pittance,  a  portion  ;  Low  Latin  pictaniia  =  a  pit- 
tance, a  monk's  allowance,  from  picta,  the  name  of 
a  small  coin  issued  by  the  Counts  of  Poitiers  (mon- 
eta  comitum  Pictaveniium)  .] 

*i  .  An  allowance  of  food  given  to  monks  in  a 
monastery. 

2.  An  allowance  of  food  oestowed  in  charity  ;  a 
charitable  gift,  a  dole. 

"They  have  beene  allowed  only  a  poore  pittance  of 
Adam's  ale."  —  Prunne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  Ii., 
p.  33. 

3.  A  small  or  poor  livelihood. 

••[She]  gain'd 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself." 

Wonlftiporth  :  Kxcurston,  bk.  i. 

4.  A  very   small    portion    allowed,   assigned,  or 
earned. 

*.i.  A  very  small  portion  or  quantity. 
"The  small  pittance  of  learning  they  received  at  the 
university."  —  Swift:  Miscellanies. 

*plt'-tan-$8r,  *plt-taun-ceere,  subnt.  [Old  Fr. 
pitinicitr,  from  Low  Lat.  pitanciaria.  pitancia- 
ri«9.  |  The  officer  in  a  monastery  who  distributed 
the  pittance  or  ullovainco  of  food;  a  manciple. 

pitt  as  -ph&It,  s.  [Gr.  pi»a  =  pitch,  and  Eng. 
an-.-Mtlt.] 

.!K.  i.:  The  same  as  PITTOI.IUM  and  ASPHALTUM 
(•1.  V.). 

pit  -tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PIT  (1),  o.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Marked  with  little  hollows;  as, 
pitted  with  smallpox. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  numerous  small  shallow  depres- 
sions or  excavations,  a-  the  seed  of  Passiflora. 

pitted-canal,  a.    [PORE-CANAL.] 

pitted-cells,  8.  pit 

Bot.:  Cells  with  pits.    [TEACHEIDES.] 

pltted-deposlts,  8.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Deposits  or  layers  over  the  whole  surface 
of  a  cell  which  have  in  them  orifices  reaching  down 
to  the  primary  membrane,  so  as  to  constitute  pits 
inside  the  cell.  They  occur  in  wood  or  liber  cells, 
the  pith,  bark,  and  cells  of  the  parenchyma  of 
leaves.  Called  also  porous  deposits. 

pitted-tlssue,  8. 

/.'../.;  A  scries  of  large  pitted  tubes,  occurring  in 
most  woods,  except  that  of  the  Conifero.  Some- 
times called  bothrenchyma,  but  the  latter  designa- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  specific.  Bordered  pits  (pita 
surrounded  by  a  broad  rim)  occur  in  Conifeite, 
and  in  the  walls  of  the  pitted  ducts  of  Dicotyl- 
edons. 

*plf  -tSr,  f.  i.  &  t.    [A  variantof  patter  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  murmur,  to  patter    to  make  a 
gentle  noise. 

"  When  his  pittering  streams  are  low  and  thin." 

Qreene:  English  Parnassus. 

B.  Train.:  To  fritter  away,  to  waste  by  degrees 
for  no  purpose. 

"A  force  should  be  concentrated,  instead  ot  pittering  it 
away  in  dribblets."  —  Bombay  Telegraph,  Feb.  9,  1859 

pit  -«-$Ite,  «.    [Or.  pi«iz6=pitchlike;  snff.  -ite 


.,. 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  found  in  old  iniin- 
in  Saxony.  Hardness,  2-3;  specific  gravity.  2'2- 
2'5;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  yellowish,  blood-red, 
brown  ;  translucent  to  opaque.  Analyses  vary,  but 
the  composition  appears  to  be  a  hydrous  arsenate, 
with  a  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 


boll,    bo?;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gein;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  --  shan.     -tlon,     -siou  =  shun;      -tlon.      -8.1on    -  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


pittidae 

pit  tl  d»,«.p/.  [Mod.  Lat.  pitt(a);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  ndj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  •  Old-World  Ant-Thmshes,  a  family  of 
Mesomyodi.  or  Songless  Birds,  closely  allied  to  the 
PtoroptochldaB  (q.  v.).  There  are  four  genera: 
Pitta,  Eucichla,  Hydrornis,  and  Melampitta.  Moat 
abundant  in  tho  Malay  Peninsula,  attaining  their 
maximum  of  beauty  and  variety  in  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  whence  they  diminish  in  numbers  in 
every  direction. 

•pit  -tl-Mns.,  tnterj.  [See  def.]  A  diminutive  of 
pitu,  used  (in  conjunction  with  'ods=God's)  as  an 
exclamation. 

"'Odsnittiktns!  can  it  be  sU  miles  yett" 

Shakcsp.:  Cymbcllne.iv.I. 

pit  -tln-Ite,  ».    [Gr.  piffmo»=of  or  from  pitch ; 
suff.  -itelMin.);  Ger.vMinerz.] 
Min.:  The  same  aslaiASiTE  (q.  v.). 

•plt-tlte.  «.  [Eng.  pit;  -ite.]  A  frequenter  of 
the  pits  of  theaters ;  one  seated  in  the  pit. 

"The  'gods'  in  the  gallery  for  once  in  the  year  asserted 
their  ascendency  over  the  pittites." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Pit  -tl-llte,  «.     [PlTTICITE.] 

•pit  tie-pit  tie,  v.  t.  [An  imitative  word.]  To 
talk  unmeaningly  ;  to  chatter. 

"Whatsoever  we  plltlepattle  with  our  tongues."— Lat- 
imrr:  Varies,  I.  106. 

pit-t6  -H-um,  subst.    [Gr.  piffa= pitch,  and  Lat. 

Mineral. :  Dana  adopts  this  name  for  a  group  of 
hydrocarbons,  which  have  the  common  formula, 
CnH2n=carbon,  85-71;  hydrogen,  14-29=  100.  Specific 
gravity  0'75-0-M.  They  are  liquids,  and  are  con- 
tained in  all  free-flowing  petroleums.  Four  species 
have  attracted  most  attention  from  chemists:  (1) 
Docatylene  (Rutylene),  formula,  C]oH2o;  (2)  Ende- 
catylone  (Margarylene),  formula,  CiiHzj;  (3)  Dode- 
catylene  (Laurylene),  formula,  Ci2H24;  (4)  Doca- 
tritylene  (Cocinylene),  formula,  CIJUM. 

pit  t6  spbr  a  -98-83,  subst. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pitto- 
spor(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Botany:  Pittosporads;  an  order  of  Hypogrnons 
Exogens,  alliance  Bcrborales.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  single,  alternate,  exstipulate,  entire,  or  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  flowers. 
Sepals  and  petals  each  four  or  five,  generally  free ; 
stamens  five;  ovary  single,  two  or  more  celled;  stylo 
one;  stigmas  equal  in  number  to  the  placentas; 
fruit  capsular  or  berried,  many  seeded.  Chiefly 
Australian  plants,  but  also  found  in  China,  Japan, 
Africa,  Ac.  Known  genera  twelve,  species  seventy- 
eight.  (Lindley.) 

pit  -to^spbr-ad,  ».    [PITTOSPORACE*.] 

Dot.  (pi.) :  Lindley's  English  name  for  the  order 
Pittosporaceee. 

pit  tos  -p8r-nm,  s.  [Att.  Gr.  pi«a=pitch,  and 
«poro»=a  seed;  so  named  because  the  seeds  are 
covered  with  a  resinous  pulp.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  tho  Pittosporaceie. 
Natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Japan, 
Ac.  More  than  twenty  species  have  been  intro- 
duced into  British  conservatories.  The  bark  of 
Pittospofum  tobira  has  a  resinous  smell. 

pl-tu'-I-ta, «.    [Lat.]    Phlegm,  mucus. 

pl-tU'-I-tar-J1,  a.  [Lat.  ptfui'ta  =  phlcgm.]  Con- 
taining mucus. 

pituitary-body,  'pituitary-gland, «. 

.tii'/'.:  A  small  reddish-gray  mass  divided  into 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lobe,  and  occupying  the 
«e//a  rurctca  of  tho  sphenoid  bone.  Formerly  called 
the  pituitary-gland,  from  the  erroneous  belief  that 
it  discharged  mucus  into  the  nostrils. 

pituitary-fossa, «. 

Anal.:  A  deep  pit  enclosing  the  pituitary  body. 
Called  also  the  .svila  turrira. 

pituitary-membrane, «. 

Anal.:  A  mombrano  lining  the  cavities  of  the 
none.  Called  also  tho  Schneiderian  membrane. 

•pit  v  Ite, «.  IFr.,  from  Lat.  ;,<rtti(o.J  Phlegm, 
mucus.  (Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  vi.) 

pi  tO i -I  tous.a.  |  l-'r. /itVi/iVi-i/r;  Lat.  pituitosus, 
from  fntuita= phlegm  :  Sp.  A  ital.  pituitoso.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  resem hling  mucus ;  full  of  mucus ;  dis- 
charging inui-n--. 

"Such  as  abound  with  pituitous  and  watery  humors." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  zii. 

pl'-tfis,  «.    [Gr.  pitys=a  pine  tree.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Coniferw.  Two  aro  from 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Berwickshire.  |  I'IT  vs.  | 

pit'-*,  'pit  e.  *plt-ee,  *pyt-«,  «.  [O.  Fr.  pile, 
pitrt  (Fr.pitifi,  from  Lat.  pietatem, accns. of  itietas 
=  piety  (q.T.).| 

•1.  Piety,  religion,  dovoutnoss,  godliness. 

"What  maner  men  behoneth  it  you  to  be  in  hooli 
llnyngee  SM&pltees  lpletallbus)."—Wycllf,:  2  PeterM. 
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2.  A    feeling    for   the   sufferings   or    distress   of 
another;   compassion,  commiseratiim.    sympathy, 
fellow-feeling. 

"Pity  succeeded  to  aversion." — Macaulfty:  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  jiii. 

3.  A  cause,  ground,  or  subject  for  pity ;  a  cause  of 
grief  or  regret. 

"  It  Is  a  Pitt  that  we  are  not  as  fond  of  some  other  parta 
of  a  soldier's  business."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  cb.  xiv. 

T[  In  this  sense  tho  word  may  have  a  plural ;  as, 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  ho  did  not  do  so* 

*4.  A  call  or  prayer  for  pity.    (Beaum.  <t  Flet.) 

pit  -y,  ?•.  t.  A  i.    [Fr.  pitoyer.]    [PlTY, «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  pity  or  'compassion  for  or  toward ;  to 
grieve  for ;  to  sympathize  with ;  to  commiserate,  to 
compassionate. 

"  We  often  pitu  those  who  have  no  pity  upon  them- 
selves."— Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  g  8. 

*2*  To  excite  pity  or  compassion  in ;  to  move  to 
pity.  (Used  impersonally.) 

"  It  would  pity  a  man's  heart  to  hear  that  I  hear  of  the 
state  of  Cambridge."— Lai  inter. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  feel  or  show  pity ;  to  bo  compas- 
sionate.   (Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  689.) 

pit  -jMng,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [PlTY,«.] 

?It'-*-Ing-l*,  adv.  [Eng.  pitying;  -!».]  In  a 
ying  or  compassionate  manner;  with  pity  or 
compassion ;  compassionately. 

pit  f  rl  -a-8ls,  «.  [Gr.  pityriasis,  from  pityron 
a*  bran.] 

Pathol. :  \  genus  of  skin  diseases,  order  Squama;. 
[DASDHIFF.] 

pit  J-rold,  a.  [Gr.  ;>t/|/ron  =  bran,  and  eidos= 
appearance.]  Resembling  bran  ;  bran-like. 

pi  -tf  s,  s.    [Gr.  pitys=&  pine-tree.] 

Paltfobot. :  A  genus  of  Conifcrae,  with  many  spe- 
cies, from  the  Tertiary  lignite. 

piu,  adv.    [I t M!.,  from  Lat. pitu.] 

Music:  More;  a  word  prefixed  to  another  to  in- 
tensify <ir  strengthen  its  meaning;  as,  piit  allegro^ 
faster,  piu  /orfe=louder,  Ac. 

pi  u   ma,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  mixed  fabric  of  light  texture  used  for 
men's  coats.  (Simmonds.) 

plv'-6t,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Ital.p«oa=a  pipe,  from  Low 
Lat. pipa=a  pipe  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.pi'tx>(o=apegorpin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"When  a  man  dances  on  the  rope,  the  body  is  a  weight 
balanced  on  its  feet,  as  upon  two  pivots." — Dryden:  Du- 

2.  Fig.:   That  on  which  any  important  matter 
turns  or  depends ;  a  turning-point. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  short  snaft  or  pintle  on  which  a  body  oscil- 
lates or  revolves. 

(2)  A  bearing-pin  of  a  small  shaft. 

2.  Mil.:  Thosamoas  PIVOT-MAN  (q.  v.). 

3.  Watchmaking:  Ajournalattheendof  an  arbor, 
pivot- bolt,  >. 

Ordn.:  The  axis  of  horizontal  oscillation.  A  trav- 
ersing platform  passing  through  the  pivot  tran* 
MUM  and  the  front  sleeper  of  the  platform. 

pivot-bridge,  subst.  One  form  of  swing-bridge, 
which  moves  on  a  vortical  pivot  beneath  its  mid- 
length. 

pivot-gearing, «. 

ilniriiiii:  Cog-wheels  so  arranged  that  the  axis  of 
tho  driver  may  be  shifted,  to  allow  tho  machine  to 
be  set  in  any  direction  from  the  power. 

pivot-gun,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  gun  mounted  on  a  carriage  which 
may  bo  revolved  so  as  to  sweep  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Usually  employed  on  shipboard,  but 
sometimes  in  fortifications. 

pivot-man,  «. 

Mil.:  The  officer  or  man  on  the  flank  of  a  line  of 
soldiers  on  whom  the  rest  of  the  line  wheels. 

pivot-tooth,  s. 

Dental:  An  artificial  crown  attached  to  tho  root 
of  a  natural  tooth,  a  piu  occupying  the  nerve-canal, 
pivot-transom,  s. 

Ordn. :  Tho  front  member  of  the  chassis. 

plv  -6t-al,  o.  [Eng.  pivot;  -al.~\  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  pivot;  constitutmgthat  on  which 
anything  turns. 

"Christianity  itself  atands  at  a  pivotal  point  in  the 
centuries."—  Scrluner's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  106. 

pi-war  Tie,  ».  [S.  Amor.  Ind.)  A  sharp,  dis- 
agreoable,  intoxicating  beverage  prepared  by  the 
natives  of  South  America  from  cassava. 


place 


plx,  «.    [Pvx,«.] 
plx,  r.  t.    [Pvx.ti.J 

plx  -f,  s.  [Prob.  for  pucksy,  from  puck  (q.  T.).J 
A  fairy,  an  elf. 

"If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse." 
Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 

pixy-led,  a.    Led  by  fairies,  bewildered. 

"Thee  pixy-led  In  Popish  piety." 

Clobery:  Divine  Glimpses,  p.  73. 

pixy-ring,  >.    A  fairy-ring  or  circle, 
pixy-seat,  «.     One  of  the  entangled  knots   in 
horses'  manes. 

pixy-Stool,  8.  A  toadstool ;  specif.,  Clumtarellui 
cioarius. 

•plze.s.  [PoisE.]  An  annoying  or  awkward  cir- 
cumstance; a  nuisance;  often  used  interjectioually. 

plx-xl  ca  -t6  (IX  as  ts),  adv.    [Ital.l 
Music  (7.,i<.=pinched) :  A  direction  to  players  mi 
bowed  instruments  to  produce  the  tone  by  pluck- 
ing tbo  string  with  the  finger,  instead  of  using  the 
bow. 

plz  zle,  s.  [A  ilimin..  from  pits  (q.  v.).]  Tho 
male  organ  of  generation ;  the  penis. 

plac  a-bll  -I-tf,  plk-ci-bir-l-ty,  «.  [Lat,  pJo- 
cabilitas,  fromp(aco6iji*=placablo  (q.  v.) ;  French 
placabilitf.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  placable ; 
placableness. 

••  Placability  Is  no  lyttell  parte  of  benignitie."— Elyot: 
Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vl. 

plac  a  ble,  pla  ca  ble,  a.  [Latin  placabilit, 
from  ploco=to  appease;  Fr.  placable;  Itnl.  pl«ca- 
bile;  Sp.  placable.]  Capable  of  being  appeased; 
ready  or  willing  to  oe  appeased ;  willing  to  forgive 
or  condone. 

"  Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 
Bending  his  ear."  Milton:  P.  I..,  it  1(1. 

•plac  a.  ble  ness,  *pla  -ca  ble  ness,  «.  [Kng. 
placable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
placable ;  placability. 

" Qod'splacableness  and  reconcilableness  to  sinners." — 
Cuduforth:  Scrmvnt,  p.  74. 

pla-cad,  s.  [Dut.  p!afc«af=a  placard  (q.  v.).J  A 
public  proclamation.  (Burns:  A  Fragment.) 

plac  ard,  pla  card  ,  *pla  cart,  *pla  gard, 
placlc  ard,  «.  iFr.p/acord,  plaguard,  horn  plague 
=  a  bar  of  metal;  Dut.  »(nfc=a  ferule,  a  slice;  O. 
Dut.  pJacfc=a  slice,  plafcfcen=to  glue  or  paste ;  Fr. 
plaqurr=ta  parget,  to  stick  or  paste  on.] 

*1 .  A  license  or  permission. 

"Others  are  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity gives  us  a  placard  to  use  these  sports." — Puller: 
Italy  State,  bk.  in.,  ch.  xiii. 

•2.  A  public  proclamation  or  manifesto  issued  by 
authority. 

"All  pltisiirts  or  edicts  are  published  in  his  name."— 
Hotcell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  g  Ii.,  let.  18. 

3.  A  written  or  printed  paper  or  bill  posted  up  in 
a  public  place ;  a  poster. 

"The  flaring  posters  and  placaril*  of  many  hues  had 
lost  their  novelty." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•4.  A  stomacher  frequently  adorned  with  jewels, 
worn  both  by  men  and  women. 

"ThetwoplfujardMof  the  same  curiously  'graven  and 
conningly  coated."— Bull:  Henry  IV.,  fol.  12. 

*5.  An  extra  plate  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the 
breastplate  or  backplate. 

plac   ard,  pla  card  ,  »•.  t.   [PLACARD.] 

1.  To  post  placards  or  bills  on ;  to  cover  with  plac- 
ards. 

"Paris  is.  at  the  present  moment,  placarded  with  bills 
of  every  hue."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  To  announce  or  give  notice  of  by  placards  or 
posters. 

•plac  -ate,  >•.  '.  [Lat.p(oca/u>, pa.  par.  otplaco 
-  to  appease.]  To  appease,  to  pacify,  to  conciliate. 

"  Strephon  speaks  of  trying  to  placate  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor by  playing  songs  of  Arcadie  in  court." — Lonil'm 
Dally  Telegraph. 

*pla  ca   tlon,  «.    [Lat.  placatio,  from  placatus,  . 
pa.  par.  of  p/nro=to  appease.]     Tho  act  of  appeas- 
ing, pacifying,  or  conciliating;  propitiation. 

"They  were  the  first  that  Instituted  sacrifices  of  pfaro- 
tlon."—  Pultenham:  Kng.  Paesle,  bk.  1.,  ch.  3. 

•  Puttcnham  ranked  tho  word  among  those  quite 
recently  introduced  into  the  language,  and  com- 
mended it. 

place,  *.  ( I  r..  from  Lat.  ptafeo=a  broad  way  in 
a  city,  a  courtyard,  from  Gr.  plateia—a  broail  way, 
a  street ;  orig.  fern.  sing,  of  p/a/v«=flat,  wide;  rf. 
Lith.  platus— broad ;  Sansc.  pritnus—laTw,  k-n-at : 
(i.-r.  filiilz;  Sw.  p/a(«;  Dut.plants-  Dan.  ploils;  Sp. 
plaza;  Port,  praca;  Ital.  piazza.]  [  PIAZZA. J 


fate,     (it,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     (111,     father;     w«,     wit,     here,     camel,    h«r.    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work,     wh8.     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rCle.     full;     try,     Syrian.     ».     oe  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


place-brick 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  broad  way  or  street  in  a  city ;  a  courtyard. 

H  It  is  frequently  applied,  with  a  distinctive 
name  prefixed,  to  a  street  or  terrace  of  houses ;  as, 
Walton  Place. 

2.  A  particular  portion  of  space,  considered  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  rest  of  space :  a  par- 
ticulur  locality,  spot,  or  site;  position.    (Uiltun: 
P.  L.,  i.  253.) 

3.  Locality,  local  relation. 

"Place  is  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  anything, 
and  any  two  or  more  points  considered  as  keeping  the 
same  distance  one  with  another;  and  so  as  at  rest/  — Locke. 

•4.  Space  in  general. 

"All  bodies  are  confined  within  some  place; 
But  she  all  place  within  heraelf  confines." 

Daviea:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

•5.  Local  existence.     (Berefa/ionxx.  11.) 

6.  In  more  specialized  meanings. 

(1)  A  residence,  an  abode,  especially  a  stately  or 
grand  one.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.t  612.) 

(2)  A  town,  a  village. 

(3)  A  fort,  a  stronghold,  a  fortified  post. 

7.  Station  in  life,  calling,  occupation,  condition. 

"Gwd  would  give  them,  in  their  several  place*  and  call- 
ings, all  Bpiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  which  he  sees 
wanting  to  them." — Duty  of  Man. 

8.  An  office ;  an  official  position  or  station ;  a  post 
or  office  held. 

"  Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  MvttHure,  Ii.  2. 

9.  A  situation  of  any  kind ;  as,  That  servant  has  a 
good  place. 

10.  Rank ;  order  of  precedence,  priority,  dignity, 
or  importance. 

"The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  center, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  ana  place." 

Shakesp.i  Troilus  and  CreMida,  i.  3. 

11.  Point  or  position  in  order  of  proceeding ;  as, 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  second  place.  <fec. 

12.  Room,  st rail;  with  the  idea  of  substitution. 
(Genesis  1. 19.) 

•13.  Ground,  room. 

••  I'll  IT,,  is  no  place  of  doubting,  but  that  it  was  the  very 
same." — Hammond:  Fundamentals. 

•14.  Room,  reception.    (John  viii.  37.) 

15.  A  portion  or  passage  of  a  book,  writing,  or  the 

like.    (Acts  viii.  'At.) 
•16.  A  topic,  point,  or  question  for  discussion.  An 

old  rhetorical  use  of  the  word.    (Bacon.) 

II.  Technically: 

•1.  Drama:  One  of  the  three  unities  considered 
essential  in  the  classical  drama.  It  consists  in 
keeping  the  place  of  action  the  same  throughout 
the  piece. 

2.  Falconry :  The  greatest  elevation  which  a  bird 
of  prey  attains  in  flight. 

"A  falcon  towering  in  her  pride  of  place." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  11.  4. 

3.  Geom. :  The  same  as  Locus  (q.  v.). 

4.  Astronomy:  The  position  in  the  heavens  of  a 
heavenly  body.    This  is  defined  by  its  right  ascen- 
sion and  its  declination,  or  by  its  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. 

5.  Racing:  The  position  of  first,  second,  or  third 
in  a  race. 

"  Even  a  larger  sum  of  money  was  invested  by  the  pub- 
lic upon  Lonely  for  a  place  in  the  8t.  Leger. — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

1T  1.  Place  of  a  planet,  <*e.:  This  may  be  the 
apparent  one,  i.  e.,  the  observed  one,  or  its  true 
place— the  observed  one  reduced  to  that  which  the 
planet  would  occupy  if  viewed  from  the  center  of 
the  earth.  Its  eccentric  place  is  that  which  it 
would  occupy  if  viewed  from  the  center  of  the  sun. 
[GEOCENTRIC,  HELIOCENTRIC.] 

2.  High  place:  [HIGH-PLACE,  GROVE,  s.,  II.  2.) 

3.  Place  of  arms : 

Fort. :  An  enlargement  of  the  covered  way  where 
troops  can  bo  formed  to  act  on  the  defensive  by  flank- 
ing the  covered  way,  or  on  the  offensive  by  sorties. 

4.  Place  of  the  moon:  The  part  of  its  orbit  which 
it  has  reached. 

5.  Place   of  the  sun:    This    may    be  noted   as 
described  in  PLACE  s.,  II.  4,  or  note  may  be  taken 
more  vaguely  of  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  in  which  for 
the  time  it  is  situated. 

6.  To  give  place : 

(l)  To  give  precedence;  to  make  room;  to  give 
way. 

*(2)  To  give  room ;  to  give  way ;  to  yield. 
"Neither  give  place  to  the  dovil." — Ephetianf  iv.  27. 

7.  To  have  place: 

(1)  To  have  a  station,  seat,  or  abode. 

(2)  To  have  actual  existence. 

•8.  To  keep  place  together :  To  be  in  accordance ; 
to  accord. 

9.  To  play  for  place  : 

If  Horse-racing:  To  bet  on  a  homecoming  in  to 
the  winning-post  in  a  race  either  first  or  second. 
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10.  To  take  place: 

(1)  To  take  the  precedence  or  priority. 

(2)  To  come  to  pass,  to  occur,  to  happen ;  as,  The 
meeting  will  not  take  place. 

•(3)  To  take  effect;  to  prevail;  to  be  established. 
"If  your  doctrine  takes  place." — Berkeley:  Alctphron, 
dial,  it,  g  16. 

11.  To  take  the  place  of:  To  be  substituted  for ;  to 
act  or  serve  as  a  substitute  for. 

place-brick,  ».    [BEICK  (l), «.  1. 1.] 
•place-house,  «.    A  manor-house ;  a  gentleman's 

country  seat  (Eng.), 
"  Oar  place-houtte  in  the  country  Is  worth  a  thousand  of 

it."— M'ycherleu:  Country  Wife. 

place-kick,  s. 

Football:  A  kick  made  at  a  ball  placed  in  a  nick 
in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  at  rest. 

'place-monger,  >.  One  who  traffics  in  public 
offices  aud  patronage.  (Km./.) 

place-name,  «.  The  name  of  a  place  or  locality, 
as  distinguished  from  a  personal  name. 

"  Conquest  has  little  power  in  changing  the  place-names 
of  a  country."— Academy,  Nov.  21,  1886,  p.  838. 

*place-proud,  a.  Proud  of  the  position  or  post 
held. 

place,  v.  t.    [Fr.  placer.']    [PLACE,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pat  or  set  in  any  particular  place,  position, 
locality,  or  spot. 

"I  will  place  you  where  yon  shall  hear  us." 

Shaketp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  To  put  or  set  in  any  particular  place,  rank,  con- 
dition, or  state. 

3.  To  set  down ;  to  enter  in  a  book ;  as,  to  place 
a  sum  to  a  person's  credit. 

4.  To  appoint,  set,  or  establish  in  an  office  or  post. 
"Place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers."— Exod.  xriii.  21. 

5.  To  set,  to  fix,  to  repose. 

"My  resolution  ia  placed." 

Shakeep.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

6.  To  put  out  at  interest;  to  invest,  to  lend,  to 
lodge;    as,  to  place    money  in  a  bank  or  in   the 
Funds. 

7.  To  hold,  to  estimate,  to  consider,  to  set  down. 

"  Place  it  for  her  chief  virtue." 

Shakeep.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

8.  To  dispose  of;  to  get  taken  up;  as,  to  place 
shares  in  a  company.    (Comm.  Slant/.') 

H  To  be  placed: 

Home-racing:  To  come  in  to  the  winning-post 
among  the  first  two  horses  in  a  race ;  to  take  the 
first  or  second  place,  in  Europe  the  first  three 
horses  are  said  to  bo  placed. 

" was  placed  second  after  a  dead  heat" — London 

Daily  Chronicle. 

plS-cS'-bo,  s.  [Lat.  =  I  will  please ;  1st  pers.  sing. 
fnt.  indie,  of  placeo=to  please.] 

1.  tied.:  A  medicine  calculated  rather  to  please 
than  to  benefit  the  patient. 

2.  Roman  Ritual :  The  first  word  of  the  antiphon 
(I'lacelio  Domino  in  regione  vivorum)  said  at  the 
commencement  of  Vespers  for  the  Dead.    This  anti- 
phon is  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  a  hymn. 

•IT  To  ting  Placebo,  To  be  at  the  school  of  Placebo : 
To  be  time-serving. 

•place'-ful,  *plac.e'-f  nil,  a.  [Eng.  place,  and 
/uHO-J  Filling  a  place. 

"  In  their  precinct 

(Proper  and  plaoeful)  stood  the  troughs  and  pailea." 
Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix. 

place  -hfint-Sr,  subit.  [Eng.  place,  and  hunter.] 
One  who  hunts  after  an  office  or  post,  espec.  an 
office  under  goverament. 

"  The  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  were  not  enough 
to  satisfy  one-twentieth  part  of  the  place-hunters.— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 

pla?e -less,  a.  [Eng.  place;  -/«•»«.]  Having  no 
place  or  office. 

pla$ 6  man,  ».  [Eng.  place,  and  man.]  One  who 
holds  a  place  or  office,  espec.  one  under  government. 
(Eng.) 

"That  he  was  A  placeman,  and  that  he  was  for  a  stand- 
ing army,  were  grave  objections  to  him." — Jfaoautayi 
Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  uiv. 

pla$e    ment,  ».    [Eng.  place;  -men*.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing. 

2.  Place,  position. 

pla-fSn  -ta,  *.    [Lat.=a  cake.] 

1.  Anal.:  The  organ  by  which  the  foetus  is  con- 
nected with  the  mother,  and  vascular  connection 
between  the  two  maintained.    It  ultimately  comes 
away  as  the  afterbirth.    Called  also  Uterine-cake. 

2.  Bot. :  The  part  of  the  ovary  from  which  the 
ovules  arise.    It  generally  occupies  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  an  angle  of  each  cell.    When  elongated 


placidly 


so  as  to  constitute  a  little  cord  it  is  called  tin- 
umbilical  cord.  The  placenta  is  formed  at  gome 
part  of  the  ventral  suture,  has  the  two  margins  dis- 
tinct or  combined,  tha  t  of  the  carpollary  leaf  folded 
inward.  Thus,  the  placenta  will  always  be  turned 
to  the  axis.  There  may.  bo  one  placenta  or  more 
than  one. 

placenta-forceps. ». 

Surg. :  Forceps  for  grasping  and  extracting  the 
afterbirth. 

placenta- book,  - . 

Surg.:  A  small,  round,  pointed  book,  used  to 
extract  the  afterbirth. 

placenta-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Thick,  round,  and  concave,  both  on  the 
upper  and  the  lower  surfaces,  as  the  root  of  Cycla- 
men. 

pla-9$n  -tal,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  placent(a') ;  -al.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the. placenta; 
possessing  or  constituted  by  u  placenta. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  division  Pla- 
ceutalia  (q.  v.). 

placental-presentatlon,  8. 

Obstetric*:  A  term  applied  to  those  cases  of  par- 
turition in  which  the  placenta  is  situated  internally 
over  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  often  causing  excess- 
ive haemorrhage.  (Mayne.)  ^ 

tplac-gn-ta-11-a,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin 
placenta  (q.  v.).] 

Zool.:  A  division  of  Mammalia,  instituted  byC. 
Bonaparte  in  1837.  It  is  conterminous  with  the 
Monodclphia  (q.  v.),  and  with  Huxley's  division 
Eutheria. 

Pla-C.Snf-ar-?,  a.  [Eng.  placenta);  -or».]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  placenta. 

pla?  en  ta  ta, s.  pi.  [Nout.  pi.  of  Mod.  Latin 
placentatus,  from  Lat.  placenta  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  PLACENTALIA  (q.  v.}. 

plae-gn-ta -tion,  «.    [Eng.  plncent(a);  -ation.] 

1.  Anat.:  Uterogestation.    (Quuin.) 

2.  Bot.:    The  disposition,  position,    or  arrange- 
ment of  the  placenta,  espec.  in  plants.     They  may 
be  parietal,  axillary,  or  free  central. 

pl&$-8n-tlf  2r-0us,  n.  [Bug.  placent(a) ;  Latin 
/ero=to  boar,  and  Ens.  adj.  suff.  -mis.] 

Bot.  <£ Zool.:  Having  or  producing  a  placenta; 
bearing  a  placenta. 

Pla  cSn'-tl-fOrm,  a.  [English  plarent(a),  and 
form.] 

Bot.:   The  same  as  PLACENTA-SHAPED  (q.  v.). 

*pla  Cen  tious,  a.  [Lat.  placetu,  pr.  par.  of 
placeo=to  please.]  Pleasing,  amiable. 

"He  was.  .  .  a  plaaentious  person."— Fuller:  Worthies, 
ii.  642. 

pl&9 -8r  (l),a.  [Eng.  pfoc(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
places  or  sets. 

"Thou  placer  of  plants,  both  humble  and  tall." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Feb. 

pla-c5r  (or?  asth)  (2),«.  [Sp.] 

Mining:  A  deposit  of  valuable  mineral,  found  in 
particles  in  alluvium  or  diluvinm.  or  beds  of 
streams,  &c.  Gold,  tin  ore,  chromic  iron,  iron  ore, 
and  precious  stones  are  found  in  placers.  By  the 
United  States  Revised  Statutes  all  deposits  not 
classed  as  veins  of  rock  in  place  are  considered 
placers. 

"Copper  mining  became  as  prolific  «•  the  famous 
placer  diggings  ia  California."— field,  Jan.  !i,  1886. 

pla  $et,  s.  |  Lat.  -it  pleases;  3d  pers.  sing.  pr. 
indie,  of  p/ncro=to  please.] 

1.  The  assent  of  the  civil  power  to  the  promul- 
gation of  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance. 

2.  A  vote  of  the  governing  body  in  a  university. 

3.  A  vote  of  assent  in  a  Latin  council. 

pla?  Id,  a.  [Fr.  placide,  from  Lat.  placidus, 
frompioceo=  to  please ;  Bp.  &  I  tal.  placido.) 

1.  Gentle,  quiet,  calm,  undisturbed,  peaceful. 
"There  lay  Ar^ryle  on  the  bed,  sleeping    .    .    .    the. 

placid  sleep  of  infancy." — Macaulay:  Mint.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

2.  Serene,  mild,  soft,  unruffled. 

"The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek." 

.Byron:  The  Giaour. 

•pla-fld  -I-ons,  adj.  [Latin  placidut.]  Placid, 
calm. 

tpla  $Id  -I-tf ,  «.  [French  plariditf,  from  Latin 
/iliii-iilitatrui,  accns..of  pluciditwt,  from  pl<iciftu*  = 
placid  (q.  v.J.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
placid;  calmness,  placidness,  peacefulness. 

"He  behaves  with  the  ntmost  placidity,  moderation, 
and  calmness."— Chandler:  Life  of  David,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

plSc'-Id-lf ,  ode.  [Eng. placid;  -J».)  In  a  placid, 
calm,  or  peaceful  manner;  calmly,  peacefully, 
quietly.  s 


boil,    boy;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,     a?;     expect,     Senopnon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snns.     -Die,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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plic  Id  niss,  *.  (Knglish  itlnriil;  -nfu.~]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  placid  ;  placidity. 

•plac  It,  «.  [Lat.  iilnritum,  neut.  sing,  of  placi- 
tut  pli-asini:,  from  ;il<irc»--  to  please.l  A  decree,  a 
detenu  iiuiti  .....  a  dictum,  a  dogma. 

"Htohnniii  has  misplaced  thU  plaeit."—  Warburtun: 
Pfi'lnr  lfa"l'"n,  bk.  lit,  §4. 

plac   I  t».  «.  pf.    IPLAcrruM.] 
•pl&f    I  tSr-j,  a.    [Eng.  placit;  -ory.]    Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  pleas  or  pleading  in  courtsof  law. 
•plac   I  turn   (pi.  plio-I-ta).  mbtt.   [PLACIT, 

1.  An  assembly  of  all  degrees  of  men,  presided 
over  by  the  sovereign,  to  consult  upon  important 
affairs  of  thn  kingdom. 

2.  A  plea,  pleading,  or  debate  and  trial  at  law. 
plack,  >.    [Fr.  plnquf-ii  thin  slice  or  sheet  of 

metal.]  A  small  copper  coin,  formerly  current  in 
Scotland,  f-jiiiil  to  oao-third  of  au  English  penny. 
(Scotch.) 

"  While  he  baa  a  jtlack  in  hi*  purse,  or  a  drap  o*  bluid 
in  hU  body.'*—  Scott:  Waverley,  oh.  xxxvi. 

plack   8t,  'plaq   uSt  (q  ask),  t.    lFr.plaquer= 
to  stick  or  paste  on.]    I  PLACARD.] 
1.  A  petticoat. 
*•_'.  A  woman  ;  cf  .  petticoat  in  the  game  sense. 

"  Was  that  brave  heart  made  I  "  pant  for  a  placket  T  " 
Beaum.  <t  yift.;  //MtmjroHA  Lieutenant,  it.  3. 

3.  The  opening  or  slit  in  a  petticoat  or  skirt. 

4.  A  woman's  pocket. 

•5.  A  placard.    [PLACARD,  «.,  4.] 

plack  less,  a.  fEng.  placfe;  -faa.l  Penniless; 
without  money.  (Burn«;  Scotch  Drink.) 

plac-6-.  pref.  [Greek  pJa-r  (genit.  plakot)  =  any- 
thing flat  and  broad.  J  Flat  and  broad. 

Slac  6  derm.  ».  [PLACODERMATA.]  An  indi- 
u:t!  inembor  of  the  Placodermata. 

plic-6-d8r  -mal,  adj.  [Eng.  placoderm;  -al.] 
Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Placodermi 
(q.  v.).  (Philliia:  Veolooil.ii.6.) 

tplac-a-dSr'-ma  ta,  *.  pi.    [PLACODEBMI.] 

pl&c  6  ASi  -ml,  tplac-6-der  ma  ta,  >ubtt.  pi. 
[Prof,  pliico-,  and  Or.  <frrma=i<kin.I 

/'<//<i  <"•'..•  A  sub-order  of  Ganoidei.  The  head 
and  iioctoral  region  encased  in  great  bony  sculpt- 
ured platen,  with  dots  of  enamel  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  body  naked  or  with  ganoid  scales;  skeleton 
notochordal.  The  sub-order  comprises  the  oldest 
vertebrate  remains  from  Devonian  and  Carbonif- 
,  erouH  formations.  Besides  the  family  Cepha- 
laspidw  (q.  v.l,  the  sub-order  contains  the  genera 
Ptorirhthys,  Coccosteus.  and  Dinichthys.  (GQn- 
thrr.) 

C"c  6  dine,  plac  -6  dlte.  *.  [Or.  plakodf»= 
ar,  foliated  ;  suff.  -fn«,  -ite  i  .If  I'ri.  I  .  | 

Min.  :  A  furnace-product,  having  the  composi- 
tion :  Nickel,  M'O  ;  arsenic,  39'7  ;  cobalt,  »".i  ;  copper, 
0-8  ;  sulphur,  •0-6=90^);  hence  the  formula,  NijAs. 
Supposed,  when  described,  to  have  been  a  native 
mineral. 

plac  o  due,  «.  [Pref.  ptaoo-,  and  Or.  odou«=a 
tooth.] 

Pakront.  :  A  genus  of  Plesiosanria  (a.  v.).  The 
palatal  tooth  constitute  a  pavement  of  cmshing- 
platrs.  I'lnrodut  gigat  is  found  in  the  Muscbol- 
k&lk  (Trias). 

plac  o  gan  6id,  a.  A  «.    (PLACOOANOIDEI.) 

A.  A*  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho   sub-arder 
Placoganoidei. 

B.  .  I  »««/>«/..  An  individual  of  the  sub-order  Plac- 
ogaiioidei. 

plac  6  ga  no~i   de  1,  «.  pi.    [Prefix  ploco-,  and 


Mod.  Lat.  fiiinoiilfi  (q.  v.).] 
IcMHu.:  Th<«  first  nub-order 


of  Owen's  Ganoidci 


cMHu. 
(q.v.). 
plac   61d,  '!.<&«.    I  l'i,  v<  ,  HUM.  | 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Plac- 
oidoi(q.  v.).    [I'l.Aron.  Hr,u,ns.  1 

B.  AtmM.  :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  order  Plac- 
oidoi. 

"Tb«  diittinrllonM  between  cycloid  and  ot«nold  acaleii, 
between  pfftorfrf  and  ganoid  fUhe*  are  Tagae,  and  can 
hardly  be  maintained.*'—  Otinthcr;  Study  of  Vi*ke*t  p.  21. 

placold-  scales,  i.pf. 

IrMh;/.:  (See  extract.) 

"In*h«rfc*  the  Ball*tld«,  and  other*,  true  aeales  are 
abeent,  and  are  replaced  by  the  oMKified  papillae  of  the 
oat.*,  which  Rire  the  »urface  the  appearance  of  flne- 


chagreen.    These   #*neraJty    amall    bodies,    an 
well  a«  the   lar^e  OMMMHM  voatea  of  the    Hay», 


,  , 

r..  have  beenoompriiied  under  the  common  name  I'lnr- 
oi(t-*cnlr»,  a  term  which  deaervedly  U  beinff  abandoned." 

fiHiithrr:  Stmtf  of  ViKh*»,  p.  4M. 

pla  C6i'  d«  I.  «./>/.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  plax 
(fronit.  ptuk<#)=  anything  Qat  and  rotiml.  ] 
Palucont.;  An  artificial  order  of  Fishes,  founded 
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by  L.  Agassiz.  They  are  characterized  by  nlacoid 
scales  (q.  v.),  and  contained  the  Rays,  Sharks, 
Cyclostomi,  and  tho  fossil  Hybodontes. 

pla  coid  I  an,  *.  I  l'i.  \i-oin.  1  A  li.-li  belonging 
to  tho  order  Placoidei  (q.  v.). 

pla  cu  na.  »•  [Or.  plakoia  (genit.  plakountot) 
=  a  flat  cake.] 

ZoOl. :  Window-shell ;  a  genus  of  Ostreida>,  closely 
akin  to  Anomia  (q.v.).  Shell  suborbicular,  com- 
pressed, translucent.  Known  species  four,  from 
Scinde,  China,  and  Northern  Australia.  The  clear 
white  shells  of  Placvna  placenta  are  used  in  China 
for  window  glass,  and  largely  exported  to  India  to 
be  burned  for  lime  to  chew  with  betel.  They  furnish 
small  pearls.  The  species  is  found  in  brackish 
water.  /'.  **//./  is  called,  from  its  form,  tho  Baddlo- 
shell. 

pla  fond  ,  plat-fond,  ».  [ French  p{af=flat,  and 
fond  =  tlit)  bottom,  the  back.] 

Arch.:  The  ceiling  of  a  room,  whether  flat  or 
arched ;  also  the  sofnt  or  under  side  of  the  corona  of 
a  cornice ;  a  soffit  generally. 

pla  -gal,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  p2agio«=slanting, 
oblique.) 

.I/WK/V:  Tho  name  given  to  those  Church  modes 
which  wore  formed  from  the  four  older  or  authentic 
modes  by  taking  the  fourth  below  as  the  new  key- 
note, and  proceeding  thence  to  the  fifth  above.  Tho 
plagal  modes  wero  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
Awpo,  f. '/..  Doric,  an  authentic  mode:  Hyi>odoric,a 
plagal  mode  formed  from  the  Doric.  [PLAIN-SONG.] 

plagal-cadence,  a. 

Muttir :  The  cadence  formed  when  a  subdominant 
chord  immediately  precedes  the  final  touic  chord. 

plagal-melodles,  «.  pi. 

Music:  Melodies  which  have  their  principal  notes 
lying  between  the  fifth  of  tho  key  and  its  octave,  or 
twelfth. 

'plage  (1),  ».    [PLAGUE.] 

•plage  (2),  *.  [Fr.  plage,  from  Latin  plaga  =  & 
region.]  A  district,  a  region,  a  country. 

"  He  bring?*  a  world  uf  people  to  the  fleld, 
From  Kcythia  to  the  oriental  plnge 
Of  India."  Mnrtntre:  'I  Tamburhttnf,  i.  1. 

Sla-gl-,  pla  gl  6-.  prrf.    [Or.  ;>;<i<jiVM=slanUng, 
ique.  )  Oblique ;  the  meaning  completed  by  the 
second  element. 

pla  gi  a.  can  thl  dse,  «,  pi.  { Pref .  plagi- ;  Or. 
akiintlui  H  spine,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<r.\ 

/•"•)/..  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  onler  Protoder- 
mata  (q.  v.).  Tho  skeleton  is  of  solid  silicions  spi- 
cules  and  rays,  with  a  nucleus,  but  with  no  con- 
tractile vesicle. 

pla  gl  an  thus,  ».  [Pref.  plagi-,  and  Or.  anthos 
=  a  flower.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Helicterote.  Plagianthu*  betu- 
tinus,  called  also  P.  urticam,  yields  a  tough  fiber 
called  New  Zealand  cotton  ;  that  of  P.  tidntdes,  a 
native  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  is  used  for  mak- 
ing ropes,  twine,  and  fishing  nets. 

pla'-gl-ar-Ism,  «.  [Fr.  plagiarisme,  from  pla- 
(/i<itrr=plagiary  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  plagiarizing  or  appropriating  the 
writings  or  ideas  of  another  and  passing  them  off 
as  one  8  own  ;  the  stealing  the  writings  of  another 
and  publishing  them  as  one's  own  composition. 

"Sir. I.  Reynolds  tuts  been  aocuned  of  plagtartttm  for 
having  borrowed  attitudeM  from  ancient  mantem." — Wai- 
pal*:  Attfodolet  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  (Adv.  Not*. ) 

2.  That  which  is  plagiarized  ;  a  plagiary. 
"Moreri'n  grand   '  Diotlonnatre  HiMtorique/  and  ita 

prejudiced  plagiarism." — Cooper:  Eyypt  and  tne  /Vn/o- 
teuoh,  p.  9. 

pla  gl  ar  1st,  H.  [Eng.  plagiar(i/);  -uf.]  One 
who  plagiarizes ; one  who  appropriates  tho  writings 
or  ideas  of  another  and  passes  them  off  as  his  own. 

"  A  dexterous  plaatarttt  may  do  anything." — Snertdan- 
Critic,  I.  L 

pla  gl  ar  lie,  pla  -gl-ar  I»e,  r.  f.  A.  i.  [Eng. 
ftl'ii/inri  ij  > ;  -ize, 'i*<-.\  To  commit  or  practice  pla- 
giary ;  to  steal  from  the  writings  or  ideas  of  anotner. 

"PaMag««  and  forma  of  exprewion  ptagiartnfd  from 
Pope  and  Collins."—  evening  standard,  Jan.  12,  IHH.V 

pla  gl  »r  f,  *pla  gl  a  rte,  ».  *a.    [Fr.  /././.;;. 
aire,  from  Lat.  ;»/af/mri'uj«-n  man-stealer,  a  kid- 
IIUI)|MT;  ;>/'i'/»w"  — tho  act  of  kidnapping;  plaoif>— 
to  kidnap;  plnga-a  net;  Sp.  Altai.  p/o<7iarto.] 
A.  As  gubttantive : 

•1.  A  man-stoaler,  a  kidnapper.    (Bp.  Patrick.) 
•2.  One  who  steals  or  appropriates  the  writings  or 
ideas  of  another  and  passes  them  off  as  his  own ;  a 
literary  thief,  a  plagiarist. 

"  A  common  place,  and  many  friend*. 
Can  aerve  the  jtlttt/iary'*  end*." 

Urrfn    Spleen. 


plagiodon 

3.  The  act  or  crime  of  plagiarizing ;  plagiarism. 

"Plagiarie  had  not  Ita  nativity  with  printing,  but  began 
in  time*  when  thefta  ware  difficult. ''— Brwirii^.-  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Man-stealing,  kidnapping. 

"  Plagiary  and  man-vtealing  Tartan."— Browne:  Trav- 
el*, p.  I'.i 

2.  Practicing  plagiary ;  plagiarizing.    (Hall:  Sat- 
tret,  iv.  2.) 

pla  gl  au  -lax,  «.  [Pref.  pjaffi-,  and  Or.  aulax= 
a  furrow.  So  named  from  the  transverse  ridges  of 
the  teeth.  (See  cut.)] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  o  f 
Marsupialia,  wi  th  four 
species,  from  the  middle 
Purbeck  beds,  closely 
allied  to  Hypsiprymnus 
(q.  T.).  It  was  most  prob- 
ably phytophagous,  though 
Owen  believes  it  was  car- 
nivorous. The  chief  feature 


Lower  Jaw  and  Teeth 
of  Plagiaulax. 


in  the  dentition  is  that  the  premolars  are  marked 
on  the  exterior  of  their  crowns  with  seven  conspicu- 
ous grooves,  resembling  those  in  tho  first  premolar 
of  Hypsiprymnns.  except  that  they  run  diagonally 
and  not  vertically. 

pla-gl-h«  -dral,  a.    [Lat.  plagi-,  and  Gr.  hedra 
=a  base,  a  side.] 
Cryttall.  :  Having  oblique  sides. 

pla-gI-6-,  pref.    [PLAOI-.] 

pla  ftl-o-cS-phal'-IC,  a.   [Pref  .plagio-,  and  Eng. 
cephalic.  ] 
A  nthrop.  :  (See  extract.) 

"Linna>U8(  term  plat/tooeptnlic  la  emphatically  de- 
scriptive of  the  more  common  form  of  American  -ktil  1, 
and  may  be  conveniently  used  to  distinguish  the  broad 
head,  with  flattened  forehead,  so  characteristic  of  the 
i-n-ai  ,-r  part  of  the  American  races,  as,  in  fact,  it  was  uaed 
by  \iim."^Iourn.Antlirui>.  ln*t.,  lit.  90., 

pla  gl  6ch  -I  1$,,  «.  [Pref.  plagio-,  and  Gr.  r  In  lot 
=groen  fodder  forcattle.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Juugprmanniacei.  Several  spe- 
cies are  commonly  known,  ono  of  the  finest  being 
Plagiochila  agplenoides. 

pla  -gI-6  clt  -rite,  «.  [Pref.  plagio;  Or.  kitron 
=citron,  with  reference  to  its  color,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Mi  a.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  microscopic  crystals 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  Iron  pyrites. 
Crystallization  one  or  throe-faced.  Specific  gravity 
r881;  color,  citron-yellow;  translucent;  taste, 
astringent.  Analysis  yielded  :  Sulphuric  acid,  HY4  1  ; 
alumina,  14*37  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  7*95  ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  1*64;  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  I  '."."»; 
lime  and  magnesia,  rii'J  ;  soda,  4'iu  ;  potash,  4*23; 
water,  29'42=100-26,  corresponding  with  tho  formula, 
R2SO4+[R2]SO6-l-9  aq. 


pla  -gI-6-clage,  *.    [Pref.  plagio-,  and  Or. 
=  a  breaking  ;  Ger.  nlagioklas.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithanpt  to  the  group 
of  triclinic  felspars,  in  which  the  two  principal 
cleavages  are  oblique  to  one  another.  (See  Albite. 
Andositp,  Anorthite,  Labradorite,  Microcline,  and 
Oligoclase.) 

plagloclase-anameslte,  s. 

Petrol.:  An  exceedingly  fine-grained  dolerito,  la 
which  a  plagioclase  predominates, 

plagioclase-basalt,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  basalt  in  which  plagioclase  is  predom- 
inant. 

plagloclase-basaltite,  *. 

Petrol.:  An  exceedingly  compact  homogeneous 
plagioclaso-basalt. 

plagloclase-dlabase,  «. 
Petrol.;  The  same  as  DIABASE-POBPRYHY. 
plagioclase-dolerlte,  •. 

Petrol.  :  Differs  from  plagioclase-basalt  only  in 
the  entire  absence  of  olivine. 

plagloclase-granlte,  «. 

Petrol.:  One  of  four  kinds  of  eruptive  granite, 
found  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  quartz,  plagio- 
clase, orthoclase,  and  a  largo  percentage  of  biotite, 
hornblende,  titanite,  and  apatite. 

plagloclase-obsldlan,  ». 

Petrol.:  An  obsidian  which  incfoses  much  plagio- 
clase felspar  porphyritically  distributed. 

pla  gl  6  oils  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  plagio-,  and  Gr. 
kta*tot=  broken  into  pieces.] 

.Wi  11.  .f  1'rtrol.  :  Of,  or  belonging  to,  or  consisting 
of  plagioclase. 

plagloclastlc-felspara,  «.  pi.    [PLAQIOCLASE.] 

pla  gl   6  don,  «.    [PLAGIODONTIA.] 


fate,    fat.     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit.     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine.     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mote,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fail;     try,     Syrian,     m,    oe  -  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


plagiodontia 

pla-gI-6  d8n  U-a  (or  t  as  sh),  pla-gl  o  dSn, ». 
[Prof,  playio,  and  Or.  odou»  (genit.  odontot)  —  a 
tooth.) 

/<it'il.:  A  genus  of  Echinpmyinte,  with  a  single 
species,  Plagiodontia  cedium,  from  Hayti.  Its 
generic  name  ban  reference  to  the  complex  folds  of 
ouamel  in  the  molars,  and  the  specific  designation 
to  the  habit  of  the  animal  in  approaching  houses 
at  night  in  search  of  food,  principally  fruit  and 
roots. 

pla  £1  6  nite,  s.  [Or.  plagion,  nent.  of  plagiot 
=oblique,  suff.  -ite  (Mm.)  ;  Ger.  plagionit.] 

Mm.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  in  crystals 
and  massive  atWolfsberg,  Hartz  Mountains,  Ger- 
many. Hardness,  2*5 ;  specific  gravity,  5*4 ;  luster, 
metallic  :  color,  blackish  load-gray  ;  opaque ;  brittle. 
Composition:  Sulphur,  21  '3;  antimony,  38'2;  lead, 
40-5;  chemical  formula,  PbS+SDjSa+JPbS. 

pla-gl-Bs'-to1  ma,  ».  [Pref.  plagio-,  and  Greek 
»foma=the  mouth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Lima  (q.  v.). 

tpla-gI-6-st6'm'-a-ta,  «.  pi.    [PLAGIOSTOMI.] 

tpla-gI-ft-8tSm  -a-tOUS,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  plagio. 
ttomat(a) ;  £ng.  adj.  suff.  -out.]  The  same  as  PLA- 

OIO8TOMOU8  (q.  T.). 

5 la  -gI-6-8t6me,  ».    [PLAOIOSTOMI.]    Any  indi- 
unl   member   of   the   sab-order    Plagiostomata 
(q.v.). 

"Fossil  Plagtostomes  are  very  numerous  in  all  forma 
tlons.  Some  of  the  earliest  determinate  tish-rmiuiinw  are 
believed  to  be,  or  are  derived  from,  Fliiyiuatumes." — 
Ounther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  814. 

pla-gl-8s  -t6-ml,  tpla  gI-6-st8m  -a  ta,  «.  pi. 
£Pref.  plagio-,  and  Gr.  8toma  =  &  mouth.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  sub-order  of  Chondropterygii  (q.v.). 
There  are  from  five  to  seven  gill-openings ;  skull 
•with  a  suspensorium  and  the  palatal  apparatus 
detached;  teeth  numerous,  mouth  transverse,  on 
under  surface.    It  contains  the  Sharks  and  Rays. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Upper  Silurian  onward. 

pla-gI-Ss'-t6-mo6s,  a.  [English  plagio»tom(e) ; 
~ous.\  Of  or  belonging  to  tbe  Plagiostomi  (q.  v.). 

pla-gl  um,«.    [Lat.]    [PLAGIARY.] 
Law:  The  crime  of  stealing  or  kidnaping  men, 
women,  or  children.    It  was  punishable  with  death. 

*pla  gose,  adj.  [Lat.  plagosus.]  Stern,  hard, 
harsh. 

41  Lionel  forgave  his  father-in-law  for  his plagose  pro- 
pensities."— Mortimer  Culling:  Two  Plunges  for  a  Ptarl, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  U. 

plague,  *plage,  «.  [Lat.  plaga  =  &  blow,  stroke, 
or  stripe,  implying  that  a  plague  is  a  blow  divinely 
inflicted,  and,  presumably,  on  account  of  sin  ;  Gr. 

flegc=&  blow,  a  plague;  0.  Sp.  plaga;  Sp.  llaga; 
tal.piaga;  Fr.  plaie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

fl)  A  blow,  a  calamity;  any  afflictive  or  vexatious 
evil,  calamity,  or  infliction. 

"  And  men  blasfemyden  God  for  the  plage  of  hail." — 
Wycliffe:  Apocalips  zvi. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"As  if  a  man  should  go  into  a  pest-hoase  to  learn  a 
remedy  against  the  plague." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vl, 
•er.  6. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  One  who  or  that  which  annoys  or  vexes ;  as, 
Ho  is  the  plague  of  my  life. 

*(2)  A  state  of  misery. 

"I  am  net  in  the  plague,  and  my  heaviness  is  ever  in  my 
•ight."— Psalm  xxxviii.  17.  (Prayer-Book.) 

II.  Pathol.:  A  peculiarly  malignant  fever  of  the 
continued  and  contagious  type,  now  believed  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  worst  kinds  of  typhus 
fever.  It  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  a  poison 
generated  by  decaying  animal  matter  combined 
with  heat,  moisture,  and  bad  ventilation.  The 
famines  produced  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  and 
the  subsequent  decay  of  their  bodies,  often  generate 
it.  The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  a  few 
hours  to  three  weeks.  It  chiefly  attacks  the  cer- 
vical, axillary,  inguinal,  and  mesenteric  glands, 
producing  buboes,  carbuncles,  &c.  The  "boil 
from  which  Hezokiah  suffered  seems  to  have  been 
the  carbuncle  of  plague  (2  Kings  xx.  7,  Isaiah 
xxxviii.  21).  At  first  there  is  great  restlessness, 
followed  Ultimately  by  corresponding  exhaustion, 
and  death  supervenes  in  two  or  three  days.  Granu 
Cairo  is  the  chief  known  focus  of  the  plague,  the 
spread  of  which,  in  different  directions,  is  at  least 
attempted  to  be  checked  by  quarantine.  The  plague 
seems  to  have  been  the  Black  Death  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of 
plague  when,  in  1665,  it  slew  in  London  68.596 
people,  about  one-third  of  the  population.  The 

great  fire  of  London  (1666)  obtains  the  credit  of 
aving  banished  the  plague  from  the  metropolis  by 
destroying  the  fever  nests  which  it  had  infested. 
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IT  The  Ten  Plague*  of  Egypt : 

l&ript.,  <tc. :  Ten  inflictions  divinely  sentupon  the 
Egyptians  to  compel  them  to  emancipate  the  Israel- 
ites from  bondage  and  allow  them  to  quit  the  land. 
(Exod.  vii.  14— xii.  30.  For  the  use  of  the  word 
plague  see  ix.  14,  xi.  1.) 

plague-mark,  «.  The  same  as  PLAGUE-SPOT,  1 
(q.  v.). 

plague-sore,  «.  A  sore  resulting  from  the  plague. 

plague-spot, ». 

1.  A  mark  or  spot  of  the  plague  or  any  foul  dis- 
ease ;  a  deadly  mark  or  sign. 

2.  A  pestilential  spot  or  place, 
plague,  v.  t.    [PLAQUE,  «.] 

1.  To  infect  with  the  plague  or  any  disease. 

2.  To  visit  or  afflict  with  any  calamity  or  evil. 

"He  l»  plagued  for  her  sin." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  11. 

3.  To  vex,  to  tease,  to  annoy,  to  harass ;  to  cause 
vexation  or  annoyance  to, 


plain -back 

The  belted  plaid  is  plaited  and  bound  round  tho 
waist  with  a  leathern  bolt,  the  upper  part  being 
attached  to  the  loft  shoulder.  [TABTAN.] 

B.    i.i'i'ij.:  Made  of  or  resembling  plaid. 

plaid    ed,  plaid   ed,  a.    [Eng.  plaid;  -.•.!.] 


1.  Made  of  plaid ;  tartan. 

2.  Wearing  a  plaid. 


"To  platded  warrior  armed  for  strife." 

Scott:  Loan  of  the  Lake,  v.  9. 

plaid  -Ing,  plaid  -log,  plaid   en, .-.    [PLAID.] 

Fabric:  Coarse  woolen  cloth,  differing  from  flan- 
nel in  being  twilled.  It  is  used  for  blankets,  shep- 
herds' plaids,  and  sometimes  for  clothing.  (Scotch.) 

Plain,  'Plane,  'playne,  'pleine,  *plejm,  «., 
adv.  i».  [Fr.  p(am=plain,  flat,  from  Lat.  planut. 
Plain  ana  plane  (1),  s.,  are  from  the  same  root. 
Sp.  piano,  llano ;  Port,  piano;  Ital.  piano.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Smooth,  level,  flat ;  free  from  depressions  and 
elevations. 


plague    f  til, «pl&gue-f  fill,  a.  [Eng. plague, aad       "The  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
-/«!(!).]    Full  of  plagues ;  abounding  in  plagues;    places  plain."— Isaiah  xl.  4. 

pestllenti&l.  •>    Orion,  rlnnr?  iinintnrrnninH   hv  anvthincr   int..,-. 


pest 

plague  -1888,  a.  [Eng.  plague;  -lest.]  Free  from 
plague  or  plagues. 

plag  -uSr, «.  [English  plagu(e) ;  •«-.]  One  who 
plagues  or  vexes. 

"Our  plagues  and  our  jilaguera  are  both  fled  away." 

Brume:  A  Catch. 

plag-ul-iy,  adv.  [English  plaguy;  -ly.]  In  a 
manner  or  degree  to  plague,  vox,  or  annoy  ;  vexa- 
tiously,  greatly,  horribly.  (Colloq.) 

plag'-uj",  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  plagu(e) ;  -y.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

fl.  Pertaining  to  tho  plaguo. 

"Add  one  more  to  the  plaguy  bill.*' 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  9. 

2.  Vexatious,  annoying,  worrying,  tormenting. 
"  What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mitthaps." 

Butler:  Hudlbras,  I.  iii.  1. 

B.  At  adv. :  Vexatiously,  annoyingly ;  very  much. 

"You  sell  itplaguy  dear." 

Cowper:   Yearly  Distress. 

Pla-gy  -6-dfls,  subtt.  [Gr.  p;ago«=the  side,  and 
od</u#=a  tooth.] 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  Scopelidie  (q.  v.).  Body 
elongate,  compressed,  scaleless;  eye  largo;  the 
rayed  dorsal  occupies  tho  whole  length  of  tho  back, 
from  the  occiput  to  opposite  the  anal  fin ;  caudal 
forked ;  branchiostegals  six  or  seven ;  teeth  in  the 
jaws  and  palate,  some  very  large  and  lanceolate. 
There  is  but  one  well-defined  species,  Plaguodus 
ferojc,  from  Madeira  and  the  neighborhood  of  Tas- 
mania. It  is  one  of  tho  largest  and  most  formida- 
ble deep-sea  fishes,  and  lives  at  a  depth  of  (proba- 
bly) 300  fathoms.  Tho  stomach  or  one  yielded 
several  octopods,  crustaceans,  ascidians.  a  young 
brama,  twelve  young  boar-fishes,  a  horse-mackerel, 
and  a  young  fisu  of  its  own  species. 

plaice,  'place,  *plaise,  'playce,  'playse,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  plait,  from  Lat.  platessa=ft  plaice,  from  tho 
same  root  as  Gr.  platy»=-&at ;  Dm.  pladiis;  Sp. 
platija;  Ger.  platteisze,  plattfisch;  Dan.  plaffisk.] 

Ichthy. :  Pleuronectes  platessa,  a  fish  woll  Known 
in  northern  Europe.  It  ranges  from  tho  coast  of 
France  to  Iceland,  frequenting  sandy  banks,  some- 
times met  with  on  mud  banks.  It  is  not  in  great 
repute  as  a  food-fish,  as  its  flesh  is  soft  and  watery. 
Plaice  are  sometimes  taken  with  the  line,  and 
sometimes  with  the  trawl.  They  spawn  in  the 
early  spring,  and  are  in  the  best  condition  in  May. 
Their  general  weight  when  brought  to  market  is 
about  three  pounds,  and  they  average  a  foot  long, 
but  much  larger  specimens  are  on  record.  The 
height  of  the  oody,  which  is  flat  and  compressed, 
is  about  one-half  the  length ;  the  scales  are  smooth 
and  minute;  the  dorsal  fin  contains  about  seventy 
rays.  The  color  above  varies  from  brown  to  black, 
with  yellow  spots ;  white  beneath. 

plaice-mouth,  'playse-mouth,  ».  A  mouth 
small  and  drawn  aside, like  that  of  a  plaice.  (Ben 
Jonson ;  Silent  Woman,  iii.  4.) 

plaid,  plaid,  *plad,  ».  A  a.  [Gael.  plaide=& 
blanket;  Irish  plaide=a  plaid,  a  blanket;  con- 
tracted from  Gael.  &  Irish  peallaid=»  sheepskin, 
horn peall=&  skin,  a  hide.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Goods  of  any  quality  or  material  of  a  tartan  or 
checked  pattern. 

2.  A  garment  of  tartan  or  checked  woolen  cloth 
of  various  colors,  worn  by  both  sexes  of  the  natives 
of  Scotland,  of  which  country  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  national  costume.    Plaids  of  a  peculiar 
black  and  white  check,  known  as  shepherd's  tartan, 
or  of  a  plain  gray,  are  largely  worn  by  the  rural 
population  of  Scotland,  and  are  sometimes  called 
mauds.    The  plaid  is  a  rectangular  piece  of  stuff. 


2.  Open,  clear ;  uninterrupted  by  anything  inter- 
vening. 

3.  Not  liable  to  bo  mistaken  or  missed. 

"Lead  me  in  u  ;>J.i//i  path."— Psalm  xxvli.  11. 

4.  Evident  or  clear  to  the  understanding ;  mani- 
fest,   obvious:  not  obscure;  not  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

5.  Rough,  unvarnished;  almost  rude  or  coarse; 
as,  Ho  used  very  plain  language. 

6.  Free  from  difficulties  or  intricacies;  as,  It  was 
all  plain  sailing. 

7.  Devoid  of  ornament,    show,   or   adornment; 
simple,  unadorned. 

"Beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

8.  Not  dyed,  colored,  variegated,  or  ornamented 
with  a  pattern  or  figure ;  as,  plain  muslin. 

9.  Devoid  of  beauty;  not  handsome.     It  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  euphemism  for  ugly  ;  as,  a  plain 
woman. 

10.  Not  rich,  not  luxurious;  homely,  simple;  as, 
plain  living,  plain  dross. 

11.  Simple,  homely,  unlearned,  artless ;  free  from 
show,  disguise,  cunning,  or  affectation. 

"For  us;»/a/n  folks." — Cotrper:  Conversation,  848. 

12.  Open,    frank,    plain-spoken,  sincere,  candid, 
blunt. 

"Give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  that  yourself  giv6> 
no  just  cause  of  scandal."— Aaron. 

13.  Evident,  mere,  absolute,  bare. 

"He  that  beguiled  yon.     .     .    .    was  a  plain  knave." — 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

14.  Easily  seen,  discovered,  or  deciphered;    not 
rendered  unintelligible  or  concealed ;  open  to  view. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  plain  manner;  plainly,  openly, 
clearly. 

"Plainest  taught  and  easiest  learnt." 

Hilton:  P.  B.,  Ir.  881. 

0.  An  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  piece  of  level  ground ;  a  piece  or  stretch  of 
land  free  from  depressions  or  elevations;  a  level 
surface. 

"  He  shades  the  woods,  the  rallies  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plains." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphosis  1. 
»2.  A  field  of  battle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Oeog.:  An  expanse  of  low-lying  territory  as 
distinguished  from  a  table  land  or  plateau  (q.  v.). 
Speaking  broadly,  the  western  hemisphere  is  the 
region  of  plains,  and  the  eastern  of  table-lands. 
Nevertheless,  the  former  has  in  it  what  is  called 
the  Great  Northern  plain,  extending,  with  the  one 
break  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  mo  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  nearly  to  Behring's  Strait,  and  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caucasus  and  Altai  Mountains. 
It  extends  over  190°  of  longitude,  and  about  four 
and  a  half  million  square  miles.    It  is  subdivided 
into  the  German  and  the  Sarmatian  plains  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Siberian  plain  and  Kirghiz  steppes 
in  Asia.    In  this  hemisphere  are  tho  Great  Central 
and  the  Atlantic  plains  of  North  America,  and  the 
great  South  American  plain,  which  is  estimated  to 
stand  to  tbe  mountainous  parts  of  that  continent 
as  four  to  one.    I  PAMPAS,  PRAIRIE,  STEPPE.] 

2.  HM.:  A  nickname  for  the  level  floor  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  first  French  National  Convention 
was  held  in  1792.    By  metonymy  it  was  applied  also 
to   the  Girondist  party  whose  seats   were  there. 

IMOCXTAIN,  <T  (2).] 

plain-back, «. 

1.  Weaving:  The  ground  on  which  the  nap  or  pile 
is  raised. 

2.  Fabric:  Bombazette. 


boll,     bby;     pout,     Jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenoptton,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan.      -tian  -  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


plain-bonito 


plain-bonito, «. 

Ichthu.:  Auxil  rochei,  common  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans,  ami  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
i«  of  little  value  as  a  food  fish. 

plain-chant, ».    [PLAIN-SONG.] 

plain- chart,  i. 

Xuriij.:  A  Mercator's  chart. 

plain-clay, «. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Xoctua  depuncta. 

plaln-clotb,  >.    C'loth  not  twilled. 

plain-compass,  *.  A  simple  form  of  the  -nr- 

veyor's  iii-truiiiriit.  It  lias  a  n lie  about  six  inches 

long,  a  graduated  circle,  main  plate,  levels,  and 
sight-,  and  is  placed  upon  the  brass  head  of  the 
Jacob-staff. 

plain-dealer,  >. 

1.  Our  who  -ix'iiks  his  mind  plainly,  without 
reserve,  disguise,  or  affectation ;  a  plains-spoken 
pertton ;  one  who  is  plain,  honest,  candid,  and 
straightforward  in  his  dealings. 

•:;.  A  M!n|>li>t«n. 

plain-dealing,  a.  &  >. 

A.  At  adj.:  Acting  or  dealing  with  others  in  a 
plain,  frank,  honest,  and  straightforward  manner; 
free  from  art,  cunning,  or  affectation  ;  plain-spoken. 

"Like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man."  —  Shakefp.: 
Heart  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ir.  2. 

B.  Ait  substantive: 

1.  Frankness,  openness,  candidness,  and  straight- 
forwardness in  dealing  with  others;  freedom  from 
art.  cunning,  disguise,  or  affectation;  sincerity, 
bluntnesg. 

•2.  A  game  at  cards. 

plain-golden  T,  «. 

Entom.:  A  British  night-moth,  Plutia  iota. 

plain-hearted,  adj.  Having  a  sincere,  open 
heart ;  free  from  art,  cunning,  affectation,  or  hypoc- 
risy ;  unaffected. 

"  Yea,  tell  them  how  plaln-ttrarled  thin  man  was." 
Hunyan:  Pilorim't  1'royreM,  pt.  ii.    (Introd.) 

plain-heartedness,  «.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  plain-hearted ;  sincerity,  frankness,  straight- 
forwardness. 

plain-molding,  >. 

Joinery:  Molding  of  which  the  surfaces  are 
plane  figures. 

plain-pug,  i. 

Kntiim.:  A  British  Geometer  moth,  Eupithecia 
tubnotata. 

plain-sailing,  «. 

1.  .V'i  '•/'/. ;  The  art  of  working  a  ship's  motion  on 
a  plane  chart,  which  supposes  the  earth  to  be  an 
extended  plain,  or  flat,  and   not  globular.    (The 
proper  spelling  is  planf-sailing,  as  expressing  the 
supposition  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  plane.) 

2.  fig.:  Easy  management  or  conduct ;  free  from 
all  difficulties  or  intricacies. 

'plain-singing,  t.    [PLAIN -BONO.] 
plain-song, «. 

1.  CnniiiK  planui,  the  most  ancient  and  simple 
form  of  church  music,  consisting  of  easy  progres- 
sions in  one  of  the  church  modes,  suitable  for  use 
by  priests  or  a  congregation ;  it  isopposod  tocanfu* 
fitjuratwi,  or  tlgu rate-song,  containing  more  ornate 
progressions  of  a  later  period.    When  counterpoint 
was  introduced,  it  was  customary  to  compose  parts 
above  or  below  a  portion  of  ancient  plain-song; 
hence,  the  term  plain-song  isoften  sj  nonymouswitn 
canto  fermo,  or  the  fixed  melody  to  which  counter- 
point is  added.    The  term  as  used  in  these  days 
includes  roughly,  ancient  chants,  inflections,  and 
melodies  of  the  church.    Called  also  Plain-chant 
and,  sometimes,  Plain-singing. 

2.  Tim  simple,  plain  notes  of  an  air  without  orna- 
ment or  variat  ion. 

8.  A  plain,  unvarnished  statement. 

"Thy  tedious  ;>/<nn.«o»i/  grat«e  my  tender  earn." 

Ilrftfr.  Lingua,  i.  1. 

T  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  adjectively  for  keep- 
ing to  one  note  or  call ;  monotonous. 

"  The  ptafn-jonp  cuckoo  gray." 

Shalcrtp. :  Mt'Uummrr  .\iyfit' n  l>rr<im.  Hi.  1. 

Plain-speaking,  mint.  Plainness,  openness,  or 
bluntness  of  speech  ;  candor. 

plain-spoken,  a.  Speaking  plainly,  openly,  or 
bluntly,  and  without  reserve  or  affectation  ;  blunt. 

plain-wave,  «. 

Entom.:  A  British  Geometer  moth,  Acidalia  in- 
ornata. 

plain-work,  ruM.  Plain  needlework  as  distin- 
guished from  embroidery ;  tin- common  practice  of 
sewing  or  making  linen  garments. 

"She  went  io  plain-work  and  to  purling  brooks." 

Puff:  Eplttles  to  .Wi««  Mount,  II. 
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plain  (l),  playn,  r.  t.    [PLAIN,  a.] 

1.  To  make  plain,  level,  or  flat;  to  level,  to  plane; 
to  free  from  obstructions. 

"  When  the  first  way  is  plained  all  will  go  smoothly."— 
Sellgula  Wottonlana,  p.  (82. 

2.  To  make  plain,  evident,  or  manifest ;  to  explain. 

"  What's  dumb  In  show,  I'  II  plain  in  speech." 

.fhakfup. :  rericlm,  ill.     (Prol.) 

plain  (2i,  'plane,  'playne,  'pleyne.  r.i.&t. 
[Fr.  plaindrt,  from  Lat.  plunyo=to  complain.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lament,  to  mourn ;  to  bewail,  to  wail. 

"  Thou  heard' st  a  wretched  female  plain." 

Scott:  Lord  «/  Ike  Inlet,  Ir.  27. 

2.  To  complain. 

B.  Tron*. ;  To  lament,  to  grieve  for,  to  mourn 
over. 

•plain  -ant,  ».    [O.  Fr.] 

Late:  A  plaintiff. 

plain  -If,  'plain  liche,  adt<.    [Eng.  plafn,  a.; 

1.  In  a  plain  manner;  flatly  :  like  a  plain. 

2.  Evidently, clearly, withoutobscurity ;  inaman* 
nor  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

"Hear  me  more  plainly." 

Snakctp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Without  ornament  or  embellishment;  simply; 
without  luxury  or  show  ;  as,  to  be  plainly  dressed, 
to  live  plainly. 

4.  Frankly,  openly,  candidly,  bluntly ;  as,  to  speak 
plainly. 

•5.  In  earnest;  fairly. 

"They  .  .  .  gave  ground  ;  and  at  last  plainly  run  to 
a  safe  place." — Clarendon;  Civil  War. 

plain    ness,  'playness,  subtt.    [Eng.  plain,  a.; 

-HIM.] 

1.  Levelness,  flatness;  freedom  from  depressions 
or  elevations ;  evenness  of  surface 

"  Letters  emprinted  in  the  .  .  ptainesarot  the  table 
of  waxe." — i  hnncrr.  Boectug,  bk.  v 

2.  Clearness,    intelligibility;    freedom    from    ob- 
scurity or  doubt. 

"  The  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case." 

Snakeip.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  11.  4. 

3.  Want  or  absence  of  ornament  or  embellish- 
ment; simplicity. 

"The  excess  of  plainne**  in  our  cathedral  disappoints 
the  spectator." — Walpotr:  Anecdotet  of  Painting,  vol.  ili, 
ch.  ii. 

4.  Frankness,    candoi,    openness;    blnntnesg    of 
speech  ;  freedom  from  art,  disguise,  or  affectation. 

"That  unsuspected  plainness  he  believed." 

Dryden     Hind  and  Panthrr,  iii.  928. 

plain  stanes,  «. pi.  [Eng.  plain,  a.,  and  Scotch 
st anes= stones  J  The  pavement  of  a  street.  (Scotch.) 

"  For  that  Lovel  dings  a*  that  ever  set  foot  on  the  plain- 
Ittines  o'  Fairport." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  XV. 

plaint,  'playnte,  'pleint,  tubst.  [O.  Fr.  pleinte 
(French  ptainte),  from  Low  Lat.  plancfa^a  plant, 
from  Lat.  plane  tut,  pa.  par.  of  plonoo=to  lament.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  lamentation,  a  lament;  a  song  or  expression 
of  grief  and  sorrow. 

"And  heard  mean  while  the  Psalmist's  mournful  pin  int." 
Wordsteortn:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

•'-'.  A  complaint  of  injuries  or  wrong  done. 
"There  are  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain;  one 
of  plaint,  two  upon  defense." — Bacon:   War  if  it  n  Spain. 

II.  Late:  A   memorial  presented  to  a  court   in 
which  the  complainant    sets  forth    his   cause  of 
action ;  the  exhibition  of   an    action   in    writing. 
PlainU  are  the  first  process  in  an  inferior  court,  in 
the  nature  of  an  original  writ. 

*PlUnf-fAl,  adj.  fEng.  plaint ; /ul(l).]  Com- 
plaining; lamenting  audibly ;  plaintive. 

"To  what  a  sea  of  miseries  my  platntful  tongue  doth 
lead  me."—  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

plain  tiff,  'plain  tlf,  *playn  tyf,  a.  &>.  [Fr. 
plaintif  (fern.  plai'nfi'rr)  =  (a.)plaintive,  complain- 
ing, («.)  a  plaintiff,  from  Lat.  ptanctut,  pa.  par.  of 
plan0o=to  lament.] 

•A.  A*  adj.:  Complaining,  lamenting,  plaintive. 
"  His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground, 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies  plaintif  ot  a  wound 
Giv'n  by  a  brother's  hand." 

1'rim-    Solomon,  iii. 

B.  AnuMantirr: 

Law :  One  who  enters  or  lodges  a  plaint  in  a  court 
of  law ;  one  who  commences  a  suit  in  law  against 
another;  opposed  to  defendant. 

"  Both  in  one  description  blended 
Are  plaintiffs— mnen  the  suit  is  ended." 

Covfptr:  The  Count  Won. 
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plain -tlve,  a.    [PLAINTIFF.] 

•1.  Lamenting,  grieving,  complaining. 

"To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  eon." 

llrytlrn:  Homer"*  Iliad,  I. 

2.  Expressive  of  sorrower  grief;  mournful,  sad  ; 
affecting  to  sorrow  or  commiseration. 

"  One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotlaud  mourns  a»  'wede  away.'  " 

Scott:  Martnlon,  vi.  96. 

Plain  tlve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  plaintive, ;  -ly.\  In 
a  plaintive,  mournful,  or  sad  manner;  mournfully, 
sadly. 

plain  tlve  ness,  rub»t,  [Eng.  plaintive ;  -nen.  ] 
Tne  quality  or  state  of  being  plaintive;  mournful- 
ness,  sadness. 

•plaint  Uss,  a.  [Eng.  plaint : -lew.}  Without 
complaint ;  uncomplaining,  unrepining. 

plait  (n.  plait,  pleat,  « playte.  'pleight. 
•pleyte,  subsf.  [O.  Fr. plolt, pteit, ;.(.•(  i  Kr.  jili)  =  a 
fold,  from  Lat.p(i'oifum.  unit.  sing,  of  plicaiux,  pa. 
par. of  plico (Fr.p/i'er)=to  fold ;  Gaol. pleat;  Welsh 
pte/A.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  flat  fold  or  double ;  a  gather  of  cloth  or  simi- 
lar material. 

2.  A  braid,  as  of  hair,  straw,  &c. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Kaut.:  Strands  of  rope-yarn  twisted  into  foxes, 
or  braided  into  sennit. 

2.  .Sfratr-trorfriiio:  The  chief  varieties  are  noted 
under  their  distinctive  names  in  this  dictionary. 

plait  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  small 
ship;  a  hoy.  (Blount.) 

plait,  plait.   *plat,  *  platte,  pleat,  » plete. 
•pflte,  V-.  t.   [PLAIT,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fold,  to  double,  as  cloth. 

2.  To  braid;  to  interweave  the  locks  or  strands  of ; 
as,  to  plait  hair,  to  plait  u  rope. 

3.  To  braid,  to  border. 

II.  Hat-making:  To  interweave  the  felted  hairs 
forming  a  hat  body,  by  means  of  pressure,  motion, 
moistnre,  and  heat. 

plait   ed,  plait  -Sd,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [PLAIT,  ».] 

A.  X«pa.par. .   (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  /.aiiouao*-: 

I.  I.H.:  Folded,  braided,  interwoven,  knitted. 
•2.  Fig. :  Entangled,  involved,  intricate. 

"Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides." 
Skakrip.:  Lear,  1.  1. 

II.  lint,  (of  activation) :   Folded  lengthwise,  like 
the  plaits  of  a  closed  fan,  as  the  vine,  and  many 
palms. 

plalted-rope, «.    [SENNIT.] 

plait  8r,  plait '-fr.  «.  [Eng.  ptai'r;  -er.}  One 
who  or  that  which  plaits. 

plait  ie,  s.  [Eng-pia/e;  dimin.  suff.  •!>.]  Alit- 
tle  plate.  (Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs.) 

plak  1  na,  «.  [Fern,  of  Gr.  plaVino«=made  of 
boards.]  IPLAco-.l 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Plakinidn. 

pla-kln  -I  dffl,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  plakin(a) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(ej 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Silicions  Sponges. 

plan,  *.  [Fr.  (fern.  i>;anc)=flat,  from  Lat.  planut 
=lovel,  flat;  Ital.  piano;  Oer.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  48w. 
plan.]  [PLAIN,  a.] 

I.  Lit.:  Properly  a  map, representation, ordeline- 
ation  of  a  buflding,  machine,  Ac.,  on  a  plane  sur- 
face.   More   exactly,  the  plan  of  a  building  is  a 
horizontal   section    supposed  to  be  taken  on    <)»• 
level  of  the  floor  through  the  solid  walls,  columns, 
&c.,  so  as   to  show   their  various  thicknesses  and 
situations,  the  dimensions  of  the  several  spare>-  or 
rooms,  the  position  of  the  doors,  Ac.    Tin     i    nl~<> 
called  the  ground-plan  or  orthography  of  the  build- 
ing.   In  the  geometrical  plan,  the  parts  are  repre- 
sented    in     their    natural     proportions.      In    tin- 
perspective  plan,  the  lines  follow  the  rules  of  lift- 
sj>ective,  reducing  the  sizes  of  more  distant  parts. 
The  term  is  also  commonly  extended  to  a  map  or 
representation  of  a  projected  or  finished  work  on  a 
plane  surface ;  as,  the  plan  of  a  town,  of  a  harbor, 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  scheme  of  some  project  devised  ;  a  project. 
"A  plan  might  be  devised  that  would   embellish   na- 
ture."—  n'atpole:  Anecdote!  of  Pafntina,  vol.  ir,  ch.  vii. 

2.  The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  parts  accord- 
ing to  a  design. 

"A  mighty  maze!  but  not  without  apian." 

Pope:  Ee-fay  on  Man,  1.  6. 
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3.  A  cii.-toin  ;  a  mode  of  procedure ;  a  process,  a 
way,  a  method. 

"  The  good  old  rule 
Bufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  Mhould  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

Wordsworth:  Rob  Roy's  Grave,  ix. 

plan,  v.  t.   [PLAN,  ».] 

1.  To  draw  or  devise  the  plan  of ;  to  form  a  plan 
or  delineation  of :  as,  to  plan  a  building,  a  town,  Ac. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  according  to  a  given  plan  or 
figure ;  as,  to  plan  a  carpet  to  a  room. 

3.  To  devise,  to  scheme ;  to  form  in  design. 

"  Even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler, 

pla  nar  I  a, «.  [Fem.of  Lat.  pJanaritw=level.] 
ZoOI. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Planarida  (q.  v.). 
Body  soft,  flattened,  oblong,  or  oval,  not  jointed ; 
in)  suckers,  bristles,  or  log-like  appendages  present, 
but  covered  with  vibratilo  cilia.  Several  are  com- 
mon in  pools,  where  they  look  like  small  leeches, 
others  are  marine.  Some  are  brightly  colored. 

pla  nar  i  an  ».  [Lat.  pfanart'(a) ;  Eng.  -"IT. 
-an.]  Any  individual  of  the  Planarida  (q.  v.). 

pig.  nar  -I-da,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Latin  planar(ia) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sull.  -irfa.  ] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-order  of  Turbellaria  (q.  v.).  Flat, 
soft-bodied,  hermaphrodite  animals,  of  ovoid  or 
elliptic  form  ;  their  integument  with  vibratile  cilia 
and  colls;  the  former  used  in  locomotion.  They 
have  a  proboscis,  and  two  pigment  spots  serving 
for  eyes.  Sections:  Rhabdocoala,  with  the  body 
long,  round,  and  oval,  with  the  intestine  straight 
and  unbranchetl ;  and  Dondroccela,  with  the  body 
broad  and  flat,  and  the  intestine  branched  or  arbor- 
escent. 

pla  nar'-I-<Sld,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pianan'(da) ;  Eng. 
sun.  -Old. J  Like  a  planariau  in  form. 

tplan  -ar-jf,  a.  [Eng.  plan(e) ;  -art/.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  plane. 

plan-ax-Is,  s.  [Lat.  plan(us)=Hat,  and  axis= 
an  axle.] 

ZoOI.  ft  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Gastprppodous 
Molluuks,  formerly  placed  in  the  Bucciniua?,  but 
now  transferred  to  the  Littorinidre.  They  have  a 
turbinated  shell,  with  the  aperture  notched. 
Known  species  twenty-seven,  from  the  warmer  seas. 
Fossil  one,  doubtful,  from  the  Miocene. 

plan  £eer  ,  .•••.    [PLANCHER,  «.] 
•planch,  'plaunche,  subst.    [A  softened  form  of 
>ilniil:.\    A  plank. 
"A  great  jtlauneht  horde  of  oke." — Berncrs:  Froissart; 

>'nntlJ.-{>',  vol.  ii.,  Oh.  Civil. 

'planch,  v.  t,  [PLANCH,  ».]  To  make  or  cover 
with  planks  or  boards ;  to  plank. 

"And  to  that  vineyard  is  Aplanche'd  gate." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  Iv.  1. 

planch  -ir,  plan-$egr,  s.    [Fr.  planchir.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  floor  of  wood. 

"Oak,  cedar,  and  chestnut  are  the  best  builders:  some 
are  beat  for  planehert,  aa  deal."— Bacon.  -Vaf.  Hint.,  §  668. 

2.  A  board,  a  plank. 

"Fowls  from  planchers  spring." 

Drayton:  Fvlyolbioti,  s.  3. 
II.  Arch. ;  The  same  as  PLAFOND  (q.  v.). 

*planch -8r,  *plaunch-er  v.  t.  [PLANCHER,*.] 
To  form  of  planks  or  wood ;  to  cover  with  planks. 
( (joldinge :  Caesar,  to.  133.) 

planch    et,  s.    [Fr.  planchette.]    A  flat  disc  of 
metal  ready  for  coining. 
plan  chette  ,  s.    [Fr.=a  small  plank.] 

1.  A  heart-shaped  piece  of  board  mounted  on  thin 
supports,  two  of  which  are  casters,  and  one  a  pencil 
which  makes  marks  as  the  board  is  pushed  under 
the  hands  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  fingers 
rest  ui"  Hi  it.    The  exact  cause  of  its  motions  is  not 
«learly  understood. 

2.  A  circumfereutor. 

£lan  Ch6  -nl  a,  subst.    [Named  after  Prof.  J.  E. 
nchon,  a  French  botanist. 

Dot. :  A  gonns  of  Lecythidacew  or  of  Myrtaceie. 
Planchonia  littoralis,  an  evergreen  tree  growing  in 
the  Andaman  islands,  is  said  to  possess  a  valuable 
wood.  (CaJ.  Exhib.  Rep.) 

plane,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Latin  plana=& 
plane* ) 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  perfectly  smooth  and  level  surface  ;  a  part  of 
something  having  a  level  surface.  Used  in  this 
senso  in  Botany  for  the  fiat  surface  of  many  leaves. 

*'.!.  The  shaft  of  a  crossbow. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  A  carpenter's  cutting  and   surface- 
smoothing  tool,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
called  from  some  peculiarity  of  construction  or 
purpose:  the  jack-plane,  from  12  to  17  inches  long, 
for  taking  off  the  roughest  surface  of  the  stuff ;  the 
trying-plane,  used  after  the  jack-plane,  length  20 
to  22  inches;    the  long-plane,  used  for  planing  a 
piece  of  stuff  very  straight,  length  24  to  26  inches ; 
the  jointer-plane,  length  28  to  30  inches,  used  for 
obtain  ing  very  straight  edges,  the  smoothing-plane, 
64  to  8    inches   long;    also,    the   block-plane,    12 
inches  long,  used  for  finishing  off  work,  and  obtain- 
ing the  greatest  possible  smoothness  on  the  stuff. 
The  above  are  called  bench-planes.  [See  also  BEAD- 
PLANE,    COMPASS-PLANE,     FILLISTER,   MOLDING- 
PLANE,  RABBET  (or  REBATE)  PLANE,  SIDE-PLANE, 
SPOKESHAVE,  4c.j 

2.  Geom.:  A  surface  such  that,  if  any  two  points 
be  taken  at  pleasure  and  joined  by  a  straight  line, 
that  lino  will  lie  wholly  in  the  surface.    A  plane  is 
supposed  to  extend  indefinitely  in  all  directions. 
The   term    is    also  frequently  used,  especially  in 
astronomy,  to  denote  an  ideal  surface  supposed  to 
cut  or  pass  through  a  solid  body,  or  in  various 
directions;  as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  plane 
of  a  planet's  orbit. 

B.  As  adj.:  [Lat.  planu?=plain,  flat.]  [PLAIN,  a.] 
Level,  flat,  plain,  even,  without  depressions  or  ele- 
vations; as,  a  plane  surface. 

If  (1)  Horizontal  plane :  [HORIZONTAL]. 

[2    Objective  plane :  [OBJECTIVE]. 
Oblique  plane :  [OBI.HJUK]. 
Perspective  plane :  [PERSPECTIVE]. 
Principal  plane :  [PRINCIPAL]. 
Vertical  plane:  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  or  to  a  horizontal  plane.    In  perspective  it 
is  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  point  of 
sight  and  perpendicular  to  tue  perspective  plane. 

plane-ashlar,  s. 

Masonry:  Ashlar  with  smooth-worked  face. 

plane-bit,  plane-iron,  >. 

Join. :  The  cutter  of  a  plane.  The  cutting  edges 
are  generally  a  right  line,  but  for  some  purposes 
they  are  made  with  rectangular  or  curved  gixxjves. 
They  are  set  in  the  stock  at  various  angles  with  the 
sole,  45°  being  the  most  usuul. 

plane-chart,  s. 

Navig.:  A  Mcrcator's  chart  (q.  v.). 

plane-curve,  8.  A  curve  having  all  its  points  in 
the  same  plane. 

plane-director, «.  A  plane  parallel  to  every  ele- 
ment of  a  warped  surface  of  the  first  class. 

plane-figure,  «.  A  portion  of  a  plane  limited  by 
lines  cither  straight  or  curved.  When  the  bounding 
lines  are  straight  the  figure  is  rectilinear  and  is 
called  a  polygon.  When  they  are  curved  the  figure 
is  curvilinear. 

plane-geometry, «.  That  part  of  geometry  which 
treats  of  the  relations  and  properties  of  plane 
figures. 

plane-guide,  «. 

Join. :  An  adjustable  attachment  used  in  beveling 
the  edges  or  ends  of  plank. 

plane  of  defilade,  >. 

Fort.:  A  plane  passing  through  the  crest  of  a 
work  parallel  to  the  plane  of  sight. 

plane  of  perspective,  s.    [PERSPECTIVE.] 

plane  of  projection,  ».    [PROJECTION.] 

plane  of  rays,  «.    [RAY  (1), «.] 

plane  of  sight,  t. 

Fort. :  The  general  level  of  the  work,  horizontal 
or  inclined. 

plane-problem,  ». 

Geom. :  A  problem  which  can  bo  solved  geometric- 
ally by  the  aid  of  the  right  line  and  circle  only. 

plane-sailing,  «.    [PLAIN-SAILING.] 

plane-scale,  s. 

Surv. :  A  scale  upon  which  are  graduated  chords, 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  rhumbs,  geographical 
miles,  &c.  The  scale  is  principally  used  by  navi- 
gators in  their  computations,  in  plotting  their 
courses,  Ac. 

plane-stock,  «. 

Join. :  The  body  of  the  plane  in  which  the  iron  is 

ttttr.l.  . 

plane-surveying,  «. 


garded. 

plane-table,  s. 

SUIT.:  An  instrument  used  in  surveying  for  plot- 
ting in  the  field  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
Ik-Id  notes.  The  plane-table  consists  of  a  square 
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board  or  limb,  mounted  upon  a  tripod.  Two  level- 
ing plates  are  attached,  one  to  the  tripod  and  the 
other  to  the  limb,  and  are  connected  by  a  ball  and 
socket  joint.  A  movable  telescope  with  sights  and 
a  magnetic  needle  are  also  attached, 

plane-tile,  t.  A  flat  tile,  about  ti' ;  x  10V4  Inches 
and  *i  thick.  It  weighs  from  2  to  2'/i  pounds. 

[TILE,  «.] 

plane-trigonometry, «.    [TRIOONOMETRI.] 
plane,  subst.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  platanum,  ace.  of 
platanus~a plane ;  Gr.plaianos, from platus—  wide, 
in  allusion  to  the  broad  leaves  and  spreading  form ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  A  Ital.  platano.]    [PLATAN.] 

1.  Sing.:  The  same  as  PLANE-TREE  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.:  Lindley's   English    name   for  the  Plata- 
nacese  (q.  v.). 

plane-tree, «. 

Hot. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Platanus  (q.  v.), 
of  which  five  or  six  exist.  They  are  tall  trees  with 
ponderous  trunks,  the  bark  of  which  peels  off 
annually,  leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  bare. 
The  Oriental  Plane-tree,  Platanus  orientalis,  an 
umbrageous  tree,  seventy  to  ninety  feet  high,  has 
palmate  leaves  like  those  of  the  Sycamore.  It  is  a 
native  of  Western  Asia  and  Cashmere.  Its  smooth- 

S'ained  wood  is  used  in  the  East  for  cabinet-making, 
r.  Honigberger  says  that  in  India  its  bruised 
leaves  are  applied  to  the  eyes  in  ophthalmia,  and 
its  bark,  boiled  in  vinegar,  given  in  diarrhoea.  The 
Occidental  or  American  Plane-tree,  Platanus  occi- 
dentalis,  has  less  deeply  divided  and  indented 
leaves,  and  no  membranous  bracts  along  the  female 
flowers.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi there  are  trees  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
('ailed  in  this  country  also  Button-wood,  Water- 
beech,  and  Sycamore,  and  in  Canada  Cotton-tree. 
A  third  species,  often  confounded  with  this  one,  is 
the  Maple-leaved  Plane,  Platanus  acerifolia,  the 
species,  sometimes  with  giant  trunk,  cultivated  in 
some  London  squares.  The  Scotch  or  Mock-plane 
tree  is  Acer-pseudo  platanus. 

plane,  'plain,  *playn,  v.  t.  [Fr.  planer,  from 
Lat.  piano,  from  Low  Lat.  piaita  =  a  carpenter's 
plane.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  smooth,  especially  with  a  plane. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  clear  the  way  from  difficulties;  to 
make  smooth. 

plan  e  8m  S-trf ,  pla  nlm  -S-try',  subst.  [Eng. 
plane,  and  Or.  metron=&  measure.]  The  art  or 
process  of  ascertaining  the  area  or  superficial  con- 
tents of  a  surface.  [STEREOTOMY.] 

plan'-8r,  'plain -8r,  ».    [Eng.  plan(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  planes ;  a 
planing-machino.  (Chapman:  Homer'*  Odyssey, v.) 

2.  Print.:  A  wooden  block  used  to  level  the  face 
of  a  form  of  type  before  printing. 

planer-bar,  ».  A  device  attached  to  a  planer 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  in  part  the  work  of  a 
slotting  or  shaping  machine. 

planer-centers,  s.  pi.  Devices  similar  to  lathe- 
centers  for  supporting  small  work  on  the  bed  of  a 
planing-macbine. 

planer-head,  8. 

Mach.:  The  slide-rest  of  a  planing-machine  or 
planer. 

planer-tree,  *. 

Botany:  A  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Planera 
(q.  v.). 

pla  -nSr-a,  «.  [Named  after  J.  Planer,  a  German 
botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ulmeee,  having  roundish  pointed, 
two  celled  and  two  seeded  fruits.  The  wood  of 
Planera  abelicea,  called  in  the  old  pharmacopoeias. 
Pieudotantalum  creticum,  is  aromatic.  P.  richardi 
has  a  valuable  wood. 

pla  nSr-Ite,  subst.  [After  Hcrr  Planer ;  snff .  -ite 
(Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystalline  botryoi- 
dal  layers  in  the  copper  mines  of  Gumescbefsk, 
Ural  Mountains.  Hardness,  5;  specific  gravity, 
2*65;  color,  verdigris  to  olive-green;  luster,  dull. 
Composition :  A  hydrous  phosphateof  alumina  with 
some  copper  and  iron.  Dana  suggests  that  it  is 
possibly  impure  Wavellite  (q.  v.),  and  makes  it  a 
sub-species. 

plan  -St,  *plan-ete,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  planele  (Fr. 
planete),  from  Lat.  planeta;  Gr.  planete*=a  wan- 
derer, from  p(anao=to  wander,  from  plane=a  wan- 
dering; Sp.  &  Port,  planeta.] 

Astron.:  A  heavenly  body  which,  to  old-world 
observers,  seemed  to  wander  about  aimlessly  in  the 
sky,  thus  markedly  contrasting  with  the  orderly 
movements  of  the  fixed  stars.  Subsequently  it  was 
discovered  that  the  seemingly  erratic  bodies  were 
as  regular  in  their  movements  as  the  others,  revolv- 
ing, like  the  earth,  around  the  sun,  the  aberrations 
arising  from  the  fact  that  both  the  planets  and  the 
observers  were  in  motion.  When  they  are  compara- 
tively near  the  earth  and  move  thence  to  go  round 


boll,     btfy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -----  t. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  «hnn;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =-  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 
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the  MIII.  they  seem  to  go  in  one  direction ;  when 
they  return  mi  the  other  side  of  their  orbit,  they 
appear  to  retrograde  in  the  -sky.  Shining  only  with 
reflected  Ik-hr ,  they  shine  with  a  steady  racliancein 
place  of  twinkling  like  the  fixed  stars.  Flaunts  are 
limaary  or  secondary,  the  former  revolving  around 
the  sun,  the  latter  around  the  primaries.  The 
primary  planets  known  to  the  ancients  were  five: 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Omit- 
ting asteroids,  comets,  and  meteoric  rings,  eight 
are  now  known:  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Twenty 
secondary  planets  are  known,  the  Moon,  two  satel- 
lites of  Mars,  four  of  Jupiter,  eight  of  Saturn,  four 
of  Uranus,  and  one  of  Neptune.  The  existence  of 
an  intermercurial  primary  planet  has  been  sus- 
pected but  not  proved.  The  planets  Mercury  and 
Venus,  being  nearer  than  the  Earth  to  tho  Sun,  are 
called  inferior  planuts;  the  others,  being  more  dis- 
tant, are  termed  superior.  Another  classification 
is  sometimes  adopted,  that  into  intra-  and  extra- 
asteroidal  planets ;  that  is,  those  nearer  and  those 
more  remote  from  the  sun  than  the  asteroids. 
Under  the  first  are  included,  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  and  Mars,  all  of  which  are  comparatively 
small,  while  the  others,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune  are  the  giants  of  the  system.  For 
instance,  the  Earth  is  7,918  miles  in  diameter,  and 
Mars  4,310,  but  Jupiter  is  85,000.  The  Intro-aster- 
oldal  planets  complete  tho  annual  revolution  in 
short  periods,  tho  Earth,  for  example,  in  36V26  days, 
while  Neptune  takes  to  do  so  60,127  days,  or  about 
16.1  years.  The  minor  planets,  planetoids,  or  aster- 
oids are  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

planet-gear,  i. 

Machinery:  Gearing  in  which  one  or  more  cog- 
wheels, besides  rotating  on  their  axes,  revolve 
around  the  wheel  with  which  they  mesh. 

•planet-struck,  •  planet-stricken,  'planet- 
strook,  ".  Affected  by  the  influence  of  a  planet ; 
blasted. 

"  Planets,  planet-ttruck,  real  ecltpafl 
Then  luffer'd."  Milton:  I'.  L.,  I.  418. 

planet-wheel,  ». 

Gearing:  The  exterior  revolving  wheel  of  the 
"  sun  and  planet  "  motion,  in  vented  by  James  Watt. 
80 called  from  its  rotation  around  another  gear- 
wheel, which  is  termed  the  sun-gear.  The  axis  of 
tlii-  planet-gear  is  preserved  concentric  with  tho 
axis  of  the  central  or  sun-wheel  by  means  of  an 
arm.  The  planet-wheel  sometimes  gears  with  an 
internally  cogged  wheel,  and  may  bo  driven  by  the 
latter,  rolling  around  inside  the  larger  gear-wheel 

instead  of  outside.     (SCN-AND-PLANET-WHEKLS.] 

plan  e  tar  I-nm,  mbst.  [Lat.,  fromplan*fu=a 
planet.]  A  machine  for  exhibiting  the  relative 
motions  of  the  planets  and  their  positions  in  re- 
spect to  the  sun  and  one  another.  [ORRERY.] 

plin  -it  ar  f,  a.  [Lat.  planetariu*.  from  plnii- 
ftn  n  planet;  Fr.  planftaire;  Ital.  i  Sp.  plane' 
tar  in.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planets. 

2.  Having  tho  nature  of  a   planet;  erratic,   re- 
volving. 

"Planetary  orbs  the  nun  obey." 

aiitelimtire :  OpraHon,  ii. 

8.  Produced  or  caused  by  the  influence  of  the 
planets. 

"Put  np  thy  gold:  Oo  on,— here's  gold, — goon. 
Be  as  a  plaiteltirti  plague." 

Shaktip.:  Tlmon  of  Alkent,  ir.  8. 

4.  Consisting  or  composed  of  planets  ;  as,  a  plan- 
etary system. 

•5.  Wandering. 

"Ilia  own  erratical  and  planetary  life." — Fuller:  CfturvA 
lli.l  .  lX..vil.  68. 

II.  Astral.:  I'nder  the  domination  or  influence  of 
any  particular  planet . 

"Bkllled  iu  theptaH'f'irv  honra." 

;>n.»fi,.i     The  ilnnJ'.ilf. 

planetary-days,  «.  pi. 

.-In/ roii.  *  Attntl.:  The  days  of  the  week,  five  of 
which  are  more  or  less  directly  called  after  planet-.. 

IWKKK.J 

planetary-nebula.i.   [NEBULA.] 
planetary-year, ». 

Attniii.:  The  time  taken  for  each  planet  to  per- 
form iu  revolution  round  the  son. 

•plan  it-id,  a.  [Eng.  planet;  -ed.]  Bulouging 
to  or  located  in  planets. 

"  Tell  me,  ye  utan  I  ye  planet*,  tell  me  all 
Ye  >tarr'd  and  ptanelnl  inhabitant*." 

luunv    Xtgkt  TknuaUt,  It. 

•pla  n?t   Ic,  pla  net   Ic  al,  a.    [Lat.  ;./ 
CIM,  from  (ir.  i>ln>u-tik»s,  from  plane  til = a  planet 
(q-v.).J    Of  or  pertaining  to  planets. 
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pl&n  -it-old,  i.    [Eng.  planet;  -oM.] 

Attron.:  A  minor  planet,  an  asteroid.  [ASTEROID, 
PLAXKT,  STAR.] 

plan  et  old'  al,  o.  [Eng.  planetoid;  -oJ.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  planetoids ;  relating  to  a  planet- 
oid. 

•plan  -it  ule,  ».  [A  dimin.  from  planet  (q.  v.).] 
A  littlo  planet. 

•plange,  r.  (.  [Lat.  plango=\a  beat,  to  lament.] 
Tolamcnt. 

tplin  gen-cf,  «.  [Eng.  plangen(t), ;  •cy.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  plangent ;  a  dashing  or 
beating  with  noise. 

tplin    gent,  o.  [Lat.plangeiu,  pr.  par.  of  planyn 

=  to  beat,  to  dash.]     Beating,  dashing;  as,  a  wave. 

"The  weltering  of  the  plangent  wave." 

Taylor.-  1  PMlIp  Kan  Artrrrlilr   1.  la 

•plan   g5r, ».    [Lat.]    Plaint,  lamentation. 

pla-nl-,  pla  no  ,  pref.  [Latin  pIan«M=plain, 
level,  plane.T  A  prefix  attaching  the  qualification 
of  levelness,  flatness,  or  hardness,  to  the  second  ele- 
ment of  tho  word. 

tpla  nl  fo  11  Otis,  a.  [Pref.  plant-,  and  Latin 
/o/ium  =  a  loaf.] 

Bo*.:  Flat-leaved.    (Craig.) 

pla  nlm  e  ter,  .«.  [Eng. plan;,  andmefer.]  An 
instrument  for  asrert  ainiug  tho  contents  of  irregu- 
lar plane  figures ;  a  planoometcr  or  platometer. 

pl»  nl  met  -rlc,  pla  nl  met  rlc  al,  a.  [Eng. 
planimetr(y) ;  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.planimetrique,]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  planimetry ;  obtained  by  planimetry. 

pla-nlm  -5-tr?, «.    [PLANEOMETEY.] 

plan   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  4  «.    [  PLANE,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  ft  particip.  adj.:   (Soo  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  nubit. :  The  act  of  smoothing  the  surface  of 

wood,  Ac.,  with  a  plane, 
planlng-machlne,  s. 

1.  ll'oorf:    A   machine  for  truing  up  and  facing 
boards  or  the  sides  of  timbers.    When  it  also  works 
the  edges,  it  is  known  also  asanedger;  when  the 
edges  are  respectively  tongued  and  grooved,  they 
are  known  as  matched,  are  said  to  bo  matched  up ; 
when  the  stuff  is  molded  or  dressed  to  ornamental 
shape,  the  machine  is  known  as  a  Molding-machine. 

2.  Metal-working:  A  machine  in  which  a  metallic 
object  dogged  i  o  a  travorsing-tablo  is  moved  agaiust 
a  relatively  fixed  cutter.    In  practice,  tlio  cutter  is 
adjusted  in  a  stork,  and  is  usually  fed  automatic- 
ally between  strokes. 

pla  nl  pen   nes,  pla-nl  pin  na -tea,  pla  nl 
pen    nl  51,  a.  pi.    [Lat.  pf<mus=fiat,  and  p<-imu  =  a 
feather,  a  wing.] 

Entont.:  A  sub-order  of  Neuropterous  Insects, 
having  flat  wings.  Tho  foro  and  hind  pair  are  simi- 
lar, the  hind  ones  not  broader  than  the  others. 
Larvw  rarely  aquatic.  Tribes:  Megaloptera,  in- 
cluding the  Myrmeleontidep,  Hemerobiidip,  and 
Mantispida?;  Sialidip,  and  Panorpidie  (q.  v.). 

pla  nl  pet  a  lous,  a.  [Pref.  plant-,  and  Eng. 
petaloun.J 

Bot.:  Having  flat  petals  or  loaves;  flat-leaved, 
planifolious. 

plan.  Ish,  t>.  t.  [PLANE,  v.\  To  make  smooth  or 
plane;  to  beat,  as  metals,  with  hammers,  till  i>er* 
fectly  smooth  ;  to  polish  by  hammering.  [PLAN- 
ISHING, (".] 

plan  -Ish- 8r,  «.  [Eng.  planith;  -pr.]  Ono  who 
or  that  which  planishes;  specif,  a  thin  flat-ended 
tool,  used  by  turners  for  smoothing  brass-work. 

planishing  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [PLANISH.] 

A.  &  B.  -1*  pr.  par.  <!•  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  Assubst.:  An  operation  in  which  shoot-metal 
is  condensed,    smoothed,    and  toughened    upon  a 
smooth  anvil,  by  the  blows  of  a  hammer,  having  a 
very  slightly  convex  face,  and  called  a  planishing- 
hammer. 

planlshing-hammer,  «.    [  I't.. \MSIIIM. .] 

planlshlng-rqllers,  «.  pi.  Tho  second  pair  of 
rollers  in  preparing  comiug-inetal. 

planlshlng-stake,  >. 

C»/>/"'n»miMiMj/:  A  bench  stake,  or  small  anvil, 
for  holding  the  plate  when  under  the  action  of  a 
planishiug-hammer. 

plan  -I  sphere,  «.  [Pref.  plum'-,  and  English 
tpkere.] 

1.  Tho  representation  upon  a  plane  of  tho  circles 
of  tho  zodiac. 

2.  Any  contrivance  in  which  plane  snrfacos  move 
npon  one  another  to  fulfill  any  of  the  uses  of  a 
celestial  globe. 

plan  I  sphir-lc,  «.  [Eng.  planitpktr(e) ;  -ir.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  planisphere. 


piano-compressed 

plank,  *plank«,  «.  [Latin  nlnnca=a  board,  a 
plank  ;  ft.  p  lane  he ;  Dut.phink;  Sw.  planlea;  Ger. 
&D&'z.planke.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  broad  piece  of  sawed  timber  thicker 
than  aboard;  specif.,  a  piece  of  timber  between 
1';  and  4  inches  thick,  and  more  than  9  inches  wide. 

"There  la  not  A  plank  of  the  hall  or  the  deck." 

£irron:  Han/red,  ii.  8. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  Anything  resembling  a  plank ;  a  slab. 
"A  monument  of  freeetone,  with  a  ptank  of  marbl* 
thereon.1'— Hood;  Alton.  Oxon.,  vol.  11. 

(2)  Anything  serving  as  a  support. 

"Thi»  U  Indeed  the  only  plank  we  bar*  to  tnut  to."— 
Sharp:  Sermima,  vol.  1.,  aer.  8. 

(3)  A  principle  or  article  of  a  political  or  other 
programme  or  platform.    [PLATFORM.] 

U  To  walk  the  plank:  A  mode  of  drowning  their 
captives  practiced  by  pirates,  by  whom  they  wor» 
compelled  to  walk  along  a  plank  laid  across  th» 
bulwark  until  they  overbalanced  it  and  fell  int* 
the  water. 

"  I  got  my  back  np  at  that  and  they  iraU-ril  tlitplank."— 
Sfribner't  Stagattnf,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  NV 

plank-bed,  subit.  A  bed  of  boards,  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor,  ou  which  British  prisoner* 
are  compelled  to  sleep  during  short  sentences,  or 
the  earlier  stages  of  a  long  confinement.  The  prac- 
tice was  made  uniform  throughout  Great  Britain 
by  the  Prison  Act  of  1877.  No  mattress  is  allowed, 
but  a  thin  pillow,  and  a  bed-covering,  consisting  or 
two  blankets  and  a  rug,  besides  sheets,  are  issued 
to  all  prisoners  on  plank-beds. 

plank-hook,  «.  A  pole  with  an  iron  hook  at  th» 
end,  with  which  quarrymen,  miner*,  and  others 
shift  their  runs  or  wheeliug-planks,  as  occasion 
requires. 

plank-plant, «. 

Bot. :  Hottsi(pa  srolopendrium. 

plank-revetment,  .-. 

Fort. :  Board  lining  of  an  embrasure  or  covering 
of  a  rampart. 

plank-road,  plank-way,  «.  A  road  of  trans- 
verse planking  laid  ou  longitudinal  sleepers. 

plank-sheer,  ». 

Shifih-uild. :  \  plank  resting  on  the  heads  of  the 
top  timbers  of  the  frames  or  ribs. 

plank- way, ».    [PLANK-ROAD.] 

plank,  r.  f.   [PLANK,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  To  cover  or  lay  with  planks;  to  form  of 
planks. 

"Having  been  BO  often  planked  and  ribbed,  caulked 
and  pieced."— Himell:  Letter*,  bk.  1.,  g  1.,  let.  81. 

2.  Fig.:  To  lav  down,  as  on  a  table;  to  table,  to 
pay  out.    (Applied  to  money.) 

"  Mr.  Power  would  plank  It  down  and  did." — Field,  Dec. 
26,  1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hat-making:  To   harden   by  felting.    Said  of 
hat-bodies  after  forming. 

2.  Spinning:  To  unite  slivers  of  wool  in  forming 
roving. 

plank'-Ing,  pr.par.  4».    [PLANK,  >.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Shipbuild.:  The  skin   or  wooden  covering  of 
pi. ink  on  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  the 
ribs  and  on  the  beams. 

2.  Spinning :  The  splicing  together  of  slivers  of 
long-stapled  wool. 

8.  Steam:  The  lagging  or  clothing  of  a  steam- 
oylinder.  K'LEADINO.  | 

planking-clamp,  «. 

Shipwright. :  An  implement  for  bonding  a  strak* 
against  the  ribs  of  a  vessel  and  holding  it  till 
secured  by  bolts  or  treenails. 

planking-machine,  «.    A  machine  in  which  hat- 
bodies  are  planked, 
planking-screw,  «.  An  Implement  for  (training 

planks  against  the  ribs  of  vessels. 

•plank  -f,  «plank-le.  adj.   fEng.  plant:  -y.J 

Constructed  or  composed  of  planks. 

plan  less,  «i.  [Eng.  plan;  -leas.]  Destitute  of 
a  plan. 

"Not  with  ptanfeM  deatre  for  plunder." — O.  tttott 
Romuln,  ell.  livi. 

plan  ner,  >•.  [Eng.  plan;  -er.]  Ono  who  plans, 
contrives,  devises,  or  projects;  a  projector,  a  de- 
viser. 

pla  n6  ,  prtf.    [PLANT-.] 
piano-compressed,  a. 

Hot.:  Compressed  down  to  a  flatfish  surface,  as 
Poiuciaua. 


ttte,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cttr.     rule,     full;     try     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


plano-concave 

plano-concave,  a.  Plane  on  one  side  and  con- 
caveonthoother ;  as,  a  piano-concave  lens.  [LENS.] 

piano-conical,  a.    Plane  or  flat  on  one  side  and 

conical  on  tlio  other. 

plano-convex,  a.  Plane  on  one  side  and  con* 
vex  on  the  other ;  an,  a  plano-c<mvex  lens.  [LENS.] 

piano-horizontal,  a.  Having  a  level  horizontal 
surface  or  position. 

piano-orbicular,  adj.  Plane  on  one  side  and 
spherical  on  the  other. 
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plantal 


piano-subulate,  adj. 
[SUBULATE.] 

*plan-6g -ra-phlst,  ».  [Pref.pfano-;  Gr.orapAfl 
=  to  delineate,  and  Eug.  suff.  -int.]  A  surveyor,  a 
plan  or  map-maker. 

plan-6-11  -t6s.,  «.  [Prof,  piano-,  and  Gr.  lithos= 
a  stone.]  A  fossil  worm-track. 

Pla-nSm  -S-tSr,  ».  [Eng.  plane,  and  meter.]  A 
trial  or  plane  surface  on  which  articles  are  tested 
for  straightness  and  level.  It  affords  a  standard 
gauge  for  plane  surfaces. 

Pla  n8m  -S-try,  «.  [Eng.  planome ter;  -y.]  The 
act  of  measuring  or  gauging  plane  surfaces ;  the 
act  or  art  of  using  a  plauometor. 

plan  or  bis,  s.  [Pref.  pfon(o)-,  and  Lat.  orbit 
=  a  circle.] 

Zool.  <fc  Palceont . :  A  genus  of  Limmcidw;  shell 
discoidal,  dextral,  and  many-whorled ;  aperture 
cresceutic,  peristome  tltin.  Known  species  145,  from 
North  America,  Europe,  India,  ana  China ;  fossil 
sixty,  from  the  Wealdon  onward.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward.)  The  former  occur  in  stagnant  pools,  ditches, 
and  gently  running  brooks,  adhering  to  flags  and 
other  aquatic  plants. 

plant,  'plante,  *plaunt,  'plaunte,  *plonte.  «. 
[A.  S.  plante,  from  Lat.  planfa=a  plant,  tho  sole 
of  the  foot,  from  the  same  root  as  Greek  pl<ttus= 
spreading,  broad;  Dut.  plant;  Dan.  plante;  S\v., 
Sp.  &  Port,  planta ;  Ital.  ptanfa.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1 )  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  sapling.. 

i3)  A  shoot,  a  cutting. 
(4)  The  sole  of  the  foot. 

2.  Fig. :  A  plan,  a  dodge,  a  swindle,  a  trick;  a 
planned  theft  or  robbery.    (£7ano.) 

It  In  this  sense  A.  S.  Palmer  considers  the  word 
to  bo  the  O.  Fr.  plant=a  plan. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nat. Science:  Linnaeus  denned  a  plant  as  an 
organized  body  (being)  possessed  of  life,  but  not  of 
f»oling(.  lu  his  contrasted  definition  of  an  nniinal, 
ho  assigned  the  latter  life,  feeling,  and  voluntary 
motion,  implying  that  if  a  plunt  moved  it  did  not 
do  o  voluntarily.  His  definition  is  essentially 
accurate.  With  regard  to  all  the  higher  members 
of  tho  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  sayingwhich  is  a  plant  and  which  is  an 
animal.  Some  Mimosas,  &c.,  have  a  certain  sensi- 
tiveness when  touched,  but  notwithstanding  this 
they  are  clearly  plants.  But  "Natura  non  facit 
saltus  "  (Naturedoosuot  make  leaps,  that  is, abrupt 
transitions) ;  and  the  humbler  members  of  the  two 
kingdoms  are  so  closely  akin,  that  whether  sponges 
were  animal  or  vegetable  was  once  a  debatable 
question,  though  now  they  are  considered  com- 

iiound  animals,  while  again  many  of  Ehrenberg's 
nfusoria,  once  ranked  as  animals,  now  figure  as 
humble  Algals.  Planta  derive  their  nourishment 
directly  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  animals  do  so 
only  through  the  intervention  of  planta.  The  latter 
are,  as  a  rule,  composed  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  :  animals  have  nitrogen  as  well.  Plants 
generally  absorb  carbon  dioxide,  and  give  forth 
oxygon;  animals  reverse  the  process.  With  slight 
exceptions  cellulose  and  chlorophyll  are  distinct- 
ively vegetable  productions.  A  plant  consists  of  a 
root,  of  organs  of  vegetation,  and  organs  of  repro- 
duction. It  may  bo  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial 
(q.  v.).  It  may  be  a  herb,  an  undershrub,  a  shrub, 
or  a  tree.  It  may  bo  evergreen,  or  have  deciduous 
leaves.  In  winter  there  is  a  suspension  of  assimi- 
lative power  and  growth,  like  the  hibernation  of 
animals.  The  close  of  petals  and  the  folding  of 
loaves  at  night  in  some  plants  suggest  their  sleep. 
Like  animals,  sooner  or  later  they  die.  Do  Candolle 
conjectured  that  the  known  plants  were  from 
110.000  to  130,000. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  tho  place  in  the 
system  of  many  species  of  fossil  plants,  and  scien- 
tific names  frequently  indicate  that  doubt.  Though 
there  is  much  doubt  as  to  fruit,  there  is  more  as  to 
leaves,  for  they  often  have  the  same  form  and 
venation  in  orders  remotely  apart  from  each  other. 
Hence  at  present  tho  vegetable  unit  is  much  less 
valuable  than  the  animal  in  investigating  fossils. 
The  first  appearance  of  plants  seems  to  have  been 
in  tho  Silurian  rocks;  they  were  probably  Alpn>. 
In  the  Upper  Silurian,  Acrogens  and  Conifers  iirst 


appear.   The  Acrogens  greatly  predominated  daring       8.  To  introduce  and  establish;  88,  to  plant  Chris- 
thel  arboniferous period ;  theCycadsattainod  their    tiauity  in  a  country. 

9.  To  sot  and  direct  or  point ;  as,  to  plimt  cannon 
against  a  fort. 

10.  To  set  or  place  firmly ;  as,  to  plant  a  ladder 
against  a  wall. 

11.  To  mark  a  person  out  for  plunder  or  robbery  ; 
to  conceal,  or  place.    (Slang  DM.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  planting;  to  sow  the 
seeds. 


maximum  during  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Creta- 
ceous. Dicotyledons  began  apparently  before  the 
close  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  became  dominant  in 
tho  Tertiary. 

If  WhrrePlanlt  Orlolnatrd:  Apple.  Europejcherry,  North- 
era  Earope;  chestnut,  Italy;  citron,  Greece;  cucumber. 
Ea*tt  Indies;  garden  cretin,  kgypt;  horne-chestnut,  Thibet; 
horseradish,  Southern  Europe;  madder,  the  East}  mul- 
berry tree,  Persia;  nettle,  Europe;  oats.  North  Africa; 


onion,   Egypt;    paraley,   Sardinia;    peach,   Persia;    pear, 
Smooth  and  awl-shaped.    Europe;  peas,  Egypt;  pine,  America^ 


.   poppy,  the  East; 

potato,  America;  quince.  Island  of  Crete;  radish,  China 
and  Japan;  rye,  Siberia;  spinach,  Arabia;  sunflower, 
Peru;  tobacco,  America;  walnut,  Persia;  Zealand  wax, 
Zealand. 

2.  Comm.,  Uanuf.,  <tc.:  The  tools,  machinery, 
apparatus,  and  fixtures,  as  used  in  a  particular 
business ;  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
any  trade  or  mechanical  business  or  undertaking. 

plant-ancestor,  -. 

Antltrop.:  A  mythic  plant  from  which  a  savage 
tribe  claims  to  be  descended.  [TOTEM.] 

plant-bugs, s.  pi.    [PHTTOCOB^E.] 

plant-cane, «. 

Agric.  (pi.):  The  crop  of  original  plants  of  the 
sugar-cane,  produced  from  tho  germs  placed  in  the 
ground  or  land  of  the  first  growth,  as  distinguished 
from  ratoons.  [RATOON.]  (Qoodrich  <t  Porter.) 

plant-cutter, «. 
Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Phytotoma,  or  the 
genus  itself. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Phytotomidie. 

plant-eating,  a.  Eating  or  subsisting  on  plants; 
phytophagous. 

Plant-eating  beetles:  [PiiVTOPHAOA.] 
plant-lice,  ».  pi.   [APHIDES.] 
plant-name,  «. 

1.  Botany:  The  popular  name  of  a  plant  as  dig- 
tiuguishcd  from  the  scientific  name. 

2.  Anthrop.:  Tho  name  of  a  tribe  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual, supposed  to  bo  derived  from  a  plant-ances- 
tor (q.  v.). 

plant  of  gluttony, ». 

Rot.:  Cornus  suecica.  So  called  because  tho  ber- 
ries, which  are  oaten  by  children,  are  said  to  impart 
an  appetite. 

Plant-plot,  s.    Cultivated  land. 

"Plant-plots,   groves,    or  parks."  —  Holland:    Canidrn, 

plant-spirit,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  spirit  supposed  to  dwell  in  and 
animate  a  plant  or  tree.  [TREE-SPIRIT.] 

plant- worship, «. 

Compar.  Kelia. :  Tho  adoration  of  certain  plants, 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  animated  by  spirits. 
[TREE- WORSHIP.] 

plant,  *plaunt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  geplantian  :  Lat. 
planto;  Icel.  <fe  Sw.  planta;  Dut.  planten;  Dan. 
plante;  Sp. &  Port.pfanfar;  Ital.  plantare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  put  or  sot  in  the  ground  and  cover,  as  seed 
for  growth. 

2.  To  set  in  tho  ground  for  growth,  as  a  yonng 
tree  or  shrub. 

3.  To  furnish  with  plants;  to  fill  or  supply  with 
vegetables,  fruit-trees,  flowers,  Ac. ;  to  lay  out  with 
growing  plants. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  engender,  to  generate;  to  set  the  seed  or 
germ  of. 

"Solomon  himself  knew  no  other  course  to  entmre  a 
growing,  flourishing,  practice  of  virtue  in  man's  mature, 
or  declining  age,  butby  planttna  it  in  his  youth."— South. 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  1. 

2.  To  fix  firmly ;  to  implant. 

"The  fool  Iiath;>tonfr4  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words." 

Shakrt]>.:  Merchant  of  renter,  iii.  6. 

3.  To  set  or  fix  upright ;  to  fix  in  the  ground. 

4.  To  set  down  ;  to  place  on  tho  ground. 

"I  plant  my  foot  upon  this  ground  of  trust." 

Cowper:  Hop*. 

5.  To  fix,  to  establish. 

"  Whose  dwelling  Ood  hath  jilantett  here  in  bliss." 
Milton:  P.  £.,iv.  884. 

6.  To  settle ;  to  supply  the  first  inhabitants  of ;  to 
establish. 

"The  state  of  Delaware  was  planted  in  1610  by  Lord  De 
la  Warr  under  a  patent  granted  by  James  I." — Taylor: 
Words  and  Places,  eh.  ii. 

7.  To  fix  the  position  of;  to  locate. 

"A  town,  in  truth  (saith  he),  finely  built,  but  foolishly 
planted."— Ketiquitc  H'vtlunianir,  p.  9. 


"I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  Ood  gave  the 
increase."—!  CuH*tHla*t  lit.  6 

*-.  To  settle  or  establish  colonies ;  to  colonize. 

plant  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  plant;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  planted ;  fit  to  be  planted. 

plant  a  cruive,  plant  a  crew,  t.  [Prob.  fram 
Fr.  plant  — n  plantation,  a  bed ;  o=t<>,  and  crue  =  in- 
crease,  growth.]  A  small  incloenre  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  colewort  plants. 

plant  age  (age  as  Ig),«.  [Fr.=planfa/ion,or 
perhaps  from  Lat.  plantayo= plantain.]  Anything 
planted ;  plants,  herbs. 

"As  true  aa  steel,  as  phintitye  to  the  moon." 

SHalcetp.:  Trvtlta  attd  Cretilda,  iii.  2. 

plan  tag  In  a  ce  ae,  plan  ta  gin  e  a,  >.  pi. 
[Lat.  plantago,  gonit.  plantagin(is) ;  from  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ocetB,  -ece.] 

Hot. :  Ribworts ;  an  order  of  Perigynons  Exogens, 
alliance  Cortusales.  Herbaceous  plants  with  or 
without  a  stem.  Leaves  fiat  and  ribbed  or  taper 
and  fleshy.  Flowers  in  spikes,  solitary ;  calyx  four- 
parted,  persistent ;  corolla  membranous,  monopet- 
alons,  the  limb  four-parted;  stamoos  four;  ovary 
two,  rarely  four,  celled ;  ovules  solitary,  twin,  or 
indefinite j  capsule  membranous,  dehiscing  trans- 
versely. Distribution  world-wide.  Known  genera 
three,  species  120. 

plan  ta  go,  .•-.  [Lat.]  [PLANTAIN.] 
Hot.:  Plantain,  Ribgrass;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  order  Plautagiuacere  (q.  v.).  Herbs,  with  bi- 
sexual flowers ;  corolla  with  an  ovate  tube  and  a 
four-partite,  renexed  limb;  stamens  four;  capsule 
two  to  four  celled,  two,  four,  or  many  seeded, 
opening  transversely.  Mucilaginous  and  astrin- 
gent. Known  species  about  forty-eight.  In  India 
t  ho  leaves  of  Plantago  major  are  applied  to  bruises. 
P.  coronopus  is  diuretic.  IJemulccnt  drinks  can  be 


diarrhoea,  dysentery,  catarrh,  gonorrhoea,  and  ne- 
phritic diseases.  P.  amplexicmUt  in  used  in  India 
in  phthisis,  snake-poison,  intermittent  fever,  and  as 
an  external  application  in  ophthalmia.  The  seeds 
of  P.  arena ria  were  believed  by  Do  Candolle  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  muslins.  Soda  is 
obtained  in  Egypt  from  P.  squarrosa. 

plan'-taln  (!),«.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  plantooin*m, 
nccus.  of  plan<a0o=plajatalB,  from  its  flat,  spread- 
ing leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Plantago  (q.  v.). 

It  The  Water  Plantain  is  the  genus  Alisma,  and 
specially  Alisma  plantat/o. 

plan  -tain  (2),  ».    [Sp.  plotano.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Muxa  paradisiaea.    A  small  tree  closely  akin 
to  the  Banana  (q.  v.),  from  which  it  differs  in  not 
having  purple  spots  on  its  stem.    The  fruit  also  is 
larger  and  more  angu- 
lar.    It  is    extensively 

cultivated  throughout 
India,  where  its  leaf  is 
used  for  dressing  blis- 
tered wounds  and  as  a 
rest  for  the  eye  in  oph- 
thalmia. Powdered 
and  dried,  it  is  used 
to  stop  bleeding  at 
the  nose.  The  fruit  is 
delicious  and  thorough- 
ly wholesome.  When 
unripe  it  is  cooling  and 
astringent,  and  very 
useful  in  diabetes.  The 
root  is  anthelmintic, 
and  the  sap  is  given  to 
allay  thirst  in  cholera. 
(Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

2.  The  fruit  of  Musa  paradisiaea. 

"  The  yams  and  plantains  did  Dot  rait  stomachs 
acruHtpmed  to  good  oatmeal." — .Vocaulap:  Hist.  Xng. 
ch.  uiv. 

plantain-eater,  s.    [MUSOPHAGA.] 

plantain-tree, «.    [PLANTAIN  (2).] 

plant  al,".  [Eug.  plant;  -a(.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  plants. 

"The  most  degenerate  souls  did  at  last  sleep  in  the 
bodies  of  trees,  and  grew  np  merely  into  plantal  life." — 
More:  Immort.  of  the  Suul,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  i. 


Plantain. 
1.  Frolt;  2.  Section  of  fruit. 


b611,     bo"y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


plantan 

plan  tan,  'plan-tane,  «.    [PLANTAW,  2.] 

plan  tar,  a.  [Lat.  plantarit,  from  plon<o=the 
aoln  of  tin-  foot.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  sole  of  the 
f,  ...i  ;  as,  thoptuntor  muscle. 

plan  ta  tlon,».  [  Lat.  plantatio,  from  iilanlalut, 
pa.  par.  of  p(»nto=to  plant;  Fr.  plantation;  Sp. 
plantaeian;  lit\,plmtla*ta»e,'\ 

•1.  The  act  or  practice  of  planting: 

(1)  The  act  of  planting  or  settling  in  the  ground 
for  growth. 

(2)  Tho  act  of  planting,  setting,  or  establishing  a 
colony. 

(:t)  The  introduction  or  establishment. 

•i.  That  which  i.s  planted;  a  place  planted: 

(1)  A  small  wood  ;  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with 
trees  or  shrubs  for  tho  purpose  of  producing  timber 
or  of  preserving  game,  IK. 

*(2)  A  colony,  or  original  settlement  in  a  new 
country. 

••/'l/in/'ir/om  or  colonies.  In  distant  countries,  are 
either  such  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of  oc- 
ctipancy  only,  liy  titi-liiiK  tli*m  desert  and  uncultivated, 
and  peopling  them  from  the  mother  country;  or  where, 
when  already  cultivut«<l,  they  hare  been  either  gained  by 
conquest,  or  ceded  to  at  by  treaties."—  Btaekstont:  Com- 
ment.,%*.  (Introd.) 

\  The  term  was  originally  applied  specif,  to  the 
British  settlements  in  America. 

(3)  Specif.,  in  the  United  States,  West  and  East 
Indies,  a  large  ostat«,  cultivated  chiefly  by  negroes 
or  natives,  who  live  in  a  distinct  community  on  the 
estate,  under  the  control  of  tho  proprietor  or  man- 
HK<T  ;  as,  a  cotton  plantation. 

plant  -Sr,  ».    [Eng.  plant,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Literally. 

\.  One  who  plants,  sets,  or  cultivates;  as,  a  p/atifcr 
of  corn.  (Philips  :  Cider,  i.  41.) 

2.  One  who  owns  a  plantation.    (Chiefly  in  the 
Southern  States  and  tho  West  Indies.) 

"From  the  eiperience  of  our  planter*,  slavery  is  as 
little  advantageous  to  the  master  as  to  the  slave."—  flume.- 
£**agf,  pt.  ii.,  eas.  II. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  plants,  settles,  or  establishes,  as  a 
colony. 

It  was  a  place 
Chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  691. 

*2.  One  who  introduces,  disseminates,  or  estab- 
lishes; an  introducer,  a  disseminator. 

"Had  thea«  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of  the 
first  planters  of  Christianity  In  history  or  doctrine,  they 
would  have  been  rejected  by  those  churches  which  they 
had  formed."—  AAdtton. 

3.  A  piece  of  timbor,  or  the  naked  trunk  of  a  tree, 
one  end  of  whioh  is  firmly  planted  in  tho  bed  of  a 
rivor,  whilo  the  other  rises  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  rivers  of  tbo  Western  United  States.    '  linrt- 
lett.) 

4.  A  person  engaged  in  tho  fishing  trade.     (New- 
foundland.) 

plant  er  d6m,  tubst.  JEnglish  planter;  -dom.] 
Planter*  collectively.  (  H  .  //  .  Russell.) 

plant  e'r  ship,  s.  *iEng.  planter;  -ship.]  The 
•occupation,  business,  or  position  of  a  planter;  the 
managemrnt  of  a  plantation,  as  in  the  United 
Statno,  Wort  Indies,  Ac. 

plin  tl  cle.  >.  (A  dimin.  from  plant  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  or  young  plant  ;  a  plant  in  embryo. 

tplan  tl  gra  -da,  ••  ;>'.  (Latin  pfanca  =  the  sole 
of  t  ho  f  oot,  and  yrtidus  -  a  step.  | 

ZoOL:  A  section  of  tho  Camivora,  embracing 
those  which  apply  the 
whole  or  nearly  the 
wholo  of  the  solo  of  the 
foot  to  the  ground  in 
progressive  motion.  Kx- 
ainplo,  tho  Itenrs,  the 
Badgers.  (Owen.) 

tplan    «   grade,  a. 
&,s.    [PLANTIURADA.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Walking 

on  thn  solo  of  the  foot; 
pertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  Plantigrade.. 
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plaster 


*2.  That  which  is  planted  ;  a  plant,  a  plantation. 
"Every  plawntyng  that   my  fadlr  of  hevene  hath  not 

E'auntid   schal  be  drawen   up   bi   the  roote."—  Wycltfe: 


Foot  of  Bear. 


B.  Asmihst.  :  Any  member  of  tho  section  Planti- 
grada  (q.  v.). 

Plant  -Ing,    *  plaunt  yng,    ;»..   par.,  a.  4  «. 

[Pl.ANT.  It.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partieip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of  setting  soods  or 
plants  in  the  ground  for  cultivation  ;  the  formation 
of  plantations. 


n.  Arrh.  :  The  laying  of  the  first  courses  of  stone 
in  a  foundation. 


2.  Chem. :  [PROTOPLASM.] 

3.  in.it. :  The  fluid  part  of  the  blood  in  which  the 
rod  corpuscles  float,    failed  also  Liquor  sanguinia, 
In  I.OUU  parts  of  blood  there  are  of  corpuscles  326"2. 
of  plasma  670'8.    There  is  a  plasma  of  lymph,  and 
of  chyle. 

Plant -less,  a.    [Eng.p/an/.s.; -lew.]    Destitute       P1*?  ,m»  <?>•  mbf>-     f°r-  pr«>no.=leek-green. 
fplauUor  vegetation;  barren.  Originally  written   Prasma,  but  corrupted  by  the 

Italians  to  Plasma.    (Kimj.)\ 

Min. :  A  brigh  t  to  leek-green  variety  of  chalcedony, 
sometimes  almost  emerald-green ;  feebly  translu- 
cent ;  luster,  somewhat  oily ;  fracture,  sub-vitreous, 
probably  duo  to  a  small  amount  of  opal-silica  pres- 
ent. It  is  rather  rare,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  for  engraving  upon. 

•plas  mat-Ic,  »pU«-mat  -Ic  *I,  adj.  [Greek 
plaxmatikos,  from  piosma  =  a  plasm  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  plasma ;  having  the  nature 
of  plasma. 


plant  let,  «.  [Eng.  plant,  s. ;  dimin.  sun*,  -let.] 
A  little  plant;  an  undeveloped  or  rudimontary 
plant. 

•plant  ling,  >.  [Eug.  plant,  s. ;  dim.  suff. -(ing.] 
A  little  plant. 

tplan  t6c  -ra-9? ,  *.  [Eng.  pionr(er),  and  Gr. 
krateo=to  rule.] 

1.  Government  by  planters. 

2.  The  body  of  planters  collectively. 

plant  ule,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  plant;— a  plant.] 
Tbo  embryo  of  a  plant. 

plan  u  la,  s.  [Lat.  a  little  plane,  dimin.  from 
p/anuj=levol,  flat.] 

Zoology:  A  minute,  ciliated,  cylindrical  marine 
animal.  It  is  the  embryo  of  tho  Oorynida. 

planx  -Vf ,  s.    [Cf.  Lat.  p/anao=to  lament.] 

Music:  A  melody,  so  called  by  Irish  and  Welsh 
harpers.  They  wore  not  always  of  the  doleful  char- 
acter their  name  would  seem  to  imply.  Also  called 
a  Lament. 

•plap.  t'.  i.  [From  the  sound  ;  cf.  plop.]  To  plop, 
to  splash. 

"Theyplapp«l  up  and  down  by  their  pool."— Thackeray: 
Roundabout  Papers,  X. 

Plaque  (que  as  k) , «.    [  Fr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  ornamental  plato  of  china  or  other  ware 
upon  which  pictures  are  painted. 

2.  A  brooch ;  the  plate  of  a  clasp. 

II.  Art:  A  fiat  plato  of  metal  upon  which  enam- 
els aro  painted ;  hence,  tho  word  is  applied  to  the 
small  enamels  themselves,  done  at  Limoges  in  tho 
fifteenth  century. 

plash  iii.  •plasche,  •pleash,  «.  [O.  Dnt.pfrw/i 
=a  puddle  ;  <M  .  Ger.  (onomat.)  platschen  —  to  splash, 
to  dabble;  Dan.  pladske;  Sw.plaska;  Eng.  splash. \ 

1.  A  small  pool  of  standing  water;  a  largo  puddle, 
a  pond. 

"[It]  rages,  foames,  against  a  mountalne  dashes. 
And  in  recoile,  makes  meadowes  standing  pleashe*." 
Brotene:  Hritannia*  Pastorals,  i.  1. 

2.  A  splash. 

plash-Wheel,  «.    A  dash-wheol  (q.  v.). 

plish(2),».  [PLASH  (2),  «.]  A  branch  of  a  tree, 
partly  cut  or  lopped,  then  bent  down  and  inter- 
woven with  other  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  thick, 
close  fence.  (Miller:  Gardener's  Dictionary.) 

plash  1 1 1,  i-.  i.  A/.    [PLASH  (I),*.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dabble  in  water ;  to  splash ;  to 
make  a  splashing  noise. 

"  Far  below  him  plashed  the  waters." 

Longjellttia:  Hiawatha,  xvL 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  splash  or  make  a  splashing  sound  in. 

2.  To  splash  or  sprinkle,  as  a  wall,  with  coloring 
matter,  so  as  to  produce  an  imitation  of  granite. 

plash  (2),  v.  t.  1 1'i.KAcii,  r.  1  To  cut  partly  and 
intertwine  tho  branches  or  boughs  of,  as  in  a  hedge ; 
to  strengthen  by  interweaving  tho  boughs  or  twigs 
of. 

plash  et,  «.  [Eng.  plash  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -<•(.] 
Alittlepond;  a  puddle. 

plash  -Ing.pr.  par.  or  a.    [PLASH  (1),  v.] 

plish  -Ing  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  plrunim;. •-!#.]  In  a 
plashing  manner;  with  a  plash  or  splash. 

"  Some  heavy  raindrops  fell  ptashingly." — London  Daily 
News. 

•plash  opt,  «.  [PLASH  (2),  v.]  A  fence  made  of 
branches  of  trees  Intertwined. 

"  Every  plashoot  f  serves]  forspingles  to  catch  them." — 
Oarew:  Survey  of&trnwall. 

plash   jf,  'plash  ie,  a.    [Eng.  plash  (1),  s. ;-».] 

1.  Watery ;  abounding  with  plashes  or  puddles. 
(  \Vordsirorth :  Excursion,  bk.  viii.) 

2.  Marked  or  speckled,  as  if  with  splashes  of  a  col- 
oring liquid. 

pla8.m,  i.  [Gr.  plasma,  from  plassv  —  to  mold, 
to  form.] 

•I.  Ora.  I.'inu. :  A  mold  or  matrix,  in  which  any- 
thing is  molded  or  formed  to  a  particular  shape. 
( Woodward:  On  Fossils.) 

2.    Ilinl.:   [PLASMA  (t).] 

plas,   ma  Hj, .«.    [PLASM.] 

1.  Hinl.:  The  viscous  material  of  a  coll  from 
which  tho  new  developments  take  place;  formless, 
elementary  matter. 


. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  giving  form 
or  shape;  shaping. 

rplas  ma  tlon,  tubst.  [Latin  plamatio,  from 
platmn  (genit.  p/a*ma(w)=plasm  (q.  v.).]  The  act 
of  giving  form  or  shape  to  ;  forming,  formation. 

"  Tha  plasmatton  or  <-rf  at  ion  of  Adam  Is  reckoned 
among  the  generations."  —  (Irtiftun  CJkroa.,  pt.  t.,  p.  6. 

tplis.  -mi  t5r,  tubst.  [Latin.]  One  who  forms  or 
creates  ;  a  creator. 

"The  sovereign  plasmator.  Ood  Almighty."—  CraiiAorf  .• 
Rabelais,  bit.  ii..  ch.  rlii. 

tplas  -ma,  tljre,  <ru6sf.  [Low  Lat.  platmatura.] 
Form,  shape. 

"  80  stately  frame  and  plasmature."  —  I'rauhart.  Robe* 
lul>,  l>k.  ii.,  ch,  viU. 

tPlas  -mln,  «.    [Eng.  plasm(a);  -in  (Chem.).} 

Chem.:  A  constituent  of  the  blood  to  which  is 
attributed  the  property  of  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion. It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  deposited  in 
flocks  from  its  solution  in  sulphate  of  sodium  by 
saturation  with  chloride  of  sodium.  When  heated 
to  1UU*  it  becomes  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  twenty  parts  of  water,  it  solidifies  after  a 
few  minutes  to  a  colorless  jelly. 

plas  m6  -dl  um,  ».  [Eng.,  &c.,  plasma,  and  Or. 
eiuo«  =  form.] 

Biol.  :  A  large  jelly-like  mass  formed  by  an  aggre- 
gation of  amoobas.  From  it  are  developed  fungoid 
organisms  and  their  spores.  It  exists  specially  in 
Myxomycetous  Fungals.  It  has  an  amoeboid  inc.. 
tlon. 

Pli;  mog  -6  njf,  s.  [Eng.,  4c.,  platmn,  and  Gr. 
gone  =  off  spri  n  g.  ] 

Hiology  :  The  generation  of  an  organism  from  a 
plasma.  (Rainier.) 

plas  ter,  plals  ter  (al  as  a),  'plala  t«r, 
•plas-tre,  «.  [O.  Fr.  piastre  (Fr-platre);  A.  S. 
plaster,  from  Lat.  emplustrum  —  a  piaster;  Gr.  rm- 
plastron,  for  emplatlon,  from  emp!o«*d=to  daub 
on:  em-=en-=in,  on,  and  plattii  =  to  mold;  Dut. 
plotter;  Sw.  plaster  ;  (ior.  i>flasler."\ 

1,  Building: 

(1)  ("alcinod  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  limn,  used, 
when  mixed  with   water,  for  finishing  walls,  for 
molds,  ornaments,  casts,  luting,  cement,  ic.    The 
hydratcd  sulpliato  of  lime  is  calcined  at  a  heat  of 
about  3UU'  Fah.,  and  parting  with  20  per  cent,  of 
water  falls  into  a  white  powder.    While  it  decrepi- 
tates it  does  not  decompose,  like  lim..-tiiMe.  but  is 
greedily  absorbent  of  waUir,  and  by  combination 
therewith  becomes  again  solid.    |r  KM  i:\-r.J 

"The  plaster,  or  atuooo,  is  extremely  hard,  and  in  a 
climate  HO  dry  may  equal  stone  in  solidity  un<l  duration." 
—Kustaee:  Italy,  vol.  Ii.,  oh.  i. 

(2)  A  composition  of  lime,  sand,  and  water,  with 
or  wit  limit  hair  as  a  bond,  and  used  to  cover  walls 
and  ceilings. 

2.  1'knrm.:  An  unctuons  compound,  united  either 
to  a  powder  or  some  metallic  oxide,  and  spread  tin 
linen,  silk,  or  leather,  for  convenience  of  external 
application. 

plaster-cast,  «.  A  copy  of  an  object  obtained  by 
IM,  urine  plaster  of  Paris  mixod  with  water  Into  a 
mold  which  forms  a  copy  of  the  object  in  reverse. 

plaster  of  Paris,  *.   [GYPSUM.] 

plaster-splint,  «.    [SPLINT.] 

plaster-stone,  «.   [GYPSUM.] 

plas  tgr,  plals  tSr  (al  as  a),  »plals  ter, 
•plays  ter,  ».  f.  [O.  Fr.  plastrer  (Fr.  pUUrrri, 
fromij/iui(r«=plaster  (q.  v.).| 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  piaster,  as  the  w.ilU 
or  ceilings  of  a  house. 

"Of  all  his  houses  he  had  abroad  in  the  count  my,  he 
had  not  one  wall  plaistered,  nor  rough  c»»t."     \<irllt 
.  290. 


2.  To  cover  with  a  plaster,  as  a  wound  or 

3.  To  bedaub;  to  cover  coarsely  or  thickly  ;  as.  t 
platter  ouo's  face  with  paint. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hlr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    g6,     pfit, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cab,     cUre,     unite,     cur.     rttle,     full;     try.     Syrian.     <a,     oe     e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


plasterer 


lilu 
fill 

f 


4.  To  spread  coarsely  or  thickly. 

"  But  hadst  thou  seen  her  /•/<"«'•/•'</  up  before, 
'Twas  so  ualike  n  face  it  seem'd  a  sore." 

Ili-U'l'-n    Jui-'-  ifil,  eat.  vl. 

5.  To  cover  or  overlay  roughly  with  any  substance 
resembling  plaster. 

"  He  wtis  cuwt  out  in  a  twige  basket  or  hamper,  plastered 
ouer  with  lime,  into  the  riuer."  —  Utiall:  Acts  vii. 

6.  To  cover  over  ;  to  hide,  to  gloss. 

plas'-te"r-8r,  *plais'-tSr-Sr,  'plays-  t«r-er,  «. 
[Kng.  plaster;  -erT] 

1.  One  who  piasters;  one  whose  trade  is  to  cover 
walls,  &c.,  with  plaster. 

"  Thy  father  wan  a  plattertr." 

Shakesp.:  Uenry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  IT.  1 

2.  One  who  molds  or  forms  figures  in  plaster. 
plas  -tSr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  i.    [PLASTEB,  t;.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  At  substantive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  overlaying  with  plaster. 

2.  A  covering  or  coat  of  plaster;  the  plasterwork 
of  a  building. 

II.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  covering  over,  cloaking,  or 
concealing. 

"Inspight  of  all  our  plasterings  and  dressings  of  it, 
'twill  prove  incurable."  —  South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii  ,  0er.  2. 

tplas  -t8r-lsn,  «plals  -tgr-Ish,  o.  [Eng.  plat- 
ter; -ith.]  Chalky,  cretaceous. 

"The  island  gat  the  name  Albion  of  the  (aide  platster- 
:'•<>>  aoile."—  P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  24. 

tPlas  -tSr-lJ1,  *plals  -te"r-ly,  a.  [Eng.  platter  ; 
-I'/.}  Of  the  nature  of  plaster  ;  chalky,  cretaceous. 

plas  ter  f  ,  a.  [Eng.  plaster;  -;/•  I  Resembling 
plaster;  of  the  nature  of  plaster. 

plas  -tic,  *plas  -Mc-al,  «plas  -tick,  a.   [Latin 

lifus,  from  Gr.  plastikos=&t  for  molding,  skill- 
in   molding,  from    pZos/os  =  formed,  molded; 
u  —  to  form,  to  mold;    Fr.  plastique;  Sp.  Ac 
tal.  plastico.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  giving  form  or 
fashion  to  a  mass  of  matter  ;  giving  form  or  shape. 

2.  Capable  of    being    modeled    or   molded    into 
various  forms,  as  clay,  plaster. 

"The  composition  is  now  of  a  plastic  character."—  Scrib- 
ner'i  Magazine,  March,  1878,  p.  687. 

3.  Capable  of  being  molded  or  bout  into  any  re- 
quired direction  or  course;  pliable;   as,  Youth  is 
more  plastic  than  age. 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  modeling  or  molding  ; 
produced  or  appearing  to  bo  produced  by  modeling 
or  molding. 

plastic-art,  «.  Sculpture,  as  distinguished  from 
the  graphic  arts. 

plastic-bronchitis,  «. 

Pathol.  :  A  rare  form  of  bronchitis  in  which  solid 
concretions  of  exuded  matter  exist  within  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  It  is  generally  obstinately  chronic. 
The  prolonged  use  of  ammonia  carbonate  or  ammo- 
nia chloride  is  beneficial. 

plastic-clay,  «. 

Oeol.  :  A  clay  of  Lower  Eocene  age,  found  in  the 
Paris  basin.and  used  in  making  pottery,  whence 
the  name.  The  appellation  was  given  to  the  corre- 
sponding stratum  in  England,  which  also  yields  a 
clay  used  in  pottery.  It  is  now  designated  the 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Series  (q.  V.). 

plastic-force,  s. 

Science:  A  hypothetical  force  to  which  fossil 
shells  were  attributed  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. Fracostoro  strongly  opposed  this  view.  (Lyell: 
Priti.  Geol.,  oh.  iii.) 

plaBtlc-linitis,  s. 

Pathnl.  :  Dr.  Brinton's  name  for  fibroid  infiltra- 
tion of  the  pyloric  or  the  cardiac  region. 

plastic-medium,  ». 

Metaph.  :  A  medium  imagined,  to  account  for  the 
communication  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  and 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both.  The  hypothesis 
cannot  bo  maintained.  There  can  bo  no  existence 
at  once  extended  and  uuextendod  ;  or  if,  like  man, 
this  medium  be  supposed  to  be  a  union  of  body 
and  soul,  it  is  itself  in  want  of  a  medium,  and 
therefore  valueless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
imagined. 

plastic-operations,  s.pl. 

Surg.:  Operations  which  have  for  their  object  to 
restore  lost  parts,  as  when  the  skin  of  the  cheeks  is 
used  to  make  a  new  nose.  Sometimes  called  Plastic- 
surgery. 

plastic-surgery,  s.    [PLASTIC-OPERATIONS.] 

plas  -tic  -al-ljf,  adv.  [Bug.  nlastical;  -(».]  In 
a  plastic  manner.  (De  Quincey.) 
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Plas-HC  -I-tjf,  ».    [Fr.  platticite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  property  of  giving  form  or  shape 
to  matter. 

2.  The  capacity  of    being   molded,  modeled,  or 
formed  into  any  shape. 

"The  longer  the  mass  im  kept  without  losing itsphu-- 
tn-itu  the  better  it  becomes." — Scribner's  Magazine,  March, 
1878,  p.  687. 

plas  tld,  plas  tid  1  urn,  *.  [Gr.plorttt  (geuit. 
jilaitido»)  =  A  female  moldor.J 

Biol.:  (See  extract.) 

"  By  the  recent  program  of  the  cell  theory,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  give  the  elementary  organisms  .  .  .  which 
are  usually  designated  as  cells,  the  more  general  and 
more  suitable  name  of  form-units  or  plastlds." — Haeokel: 
Hist.  Creation  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  :H7. 

plas  t6g  ra  pny,  «.  [Gr.  plastographia=torg- 
ery,  from  ;>(o8(o«= formed,  and  prapho=to  write.] 

1.  Imitation  of  handwriting;  forgery. 

2.  The  art  of  modeling  figures  in  plaster. 

plas  -tr6n.  «.    [Fr.] 

1.  Fencing :  A  piece  of  leather,  stuffed  or  padded, 
worn  by  fencers  to  protect  the  breast. 

"  Flourish  the  sword,  and  at  thep/<wfron  posh." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

2.  Comp.  Anat.:  Theunderpart  of  the  buckler  of 
the  Chelonians.    It  is  formed  by  skin  or  membrane- 
bones,  and  usually  consists  of  nine  pieces,  more  or 
less  developed. 

3.  Dreu:  A  trimming  for  the  front  of  a  dress,  of 
a  different  material,  usually  sewn  about  halfway 
down  the  seam  on  the  shoulder,  and  narrowing  as  it 
descends  across  the  chest  to  the  waist.    It  is  made 
full. 

"  A  oairasa  bodice  with  a  plantron  of  the  same  embroid- 
ery."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•plastron  de  fer,  «. 

Old  Armor :  An  iron  breast-plate,  worn  beneath 
the  knight's  hauberk  as  an  additional  protection, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  friction  or  pressure  of  the 
ringed  plates. 

*plat(l),r.  t.    [PLAIT,  ».] 

plat  (2),  v.  t.  [PLAT  (2),».]  To  lay  out  in  plots ; 
to  plot. 

•plat  (3),  *platt,  *platte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
plcettan;  O.D\it.platten,pletten;  M.  H.  Ger.  plat- 
zen,  blatzen.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike.    ( Have lok,  2,626.) 

2.  To  plaster. 

"  He  platteth  his  butter  upon   his  breed." — Palsgrave. 

B.  I ni rii us. :    To  spur, 
plat  (!),».    [PLAIT,*.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  plait,  plaiting. 

2.  ffaut. :  A  braid  of  foxes,  used  as  in  service  for 
a  cable  in  the  hawse.    [Foi, «.,  II.  2.] 

pl&t  (2).  *plat«.  «.,  a.  4  adv.    [PLOT,..]    [The 
spellingp/af  is  probably  due  to  Fr.  pla(=flat.] 
A.  A»  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  piece  or  plot  of  ground  marked  out  for 
some  special  purpose. 

"This  flowery  plat."— Hilton,  P.  L.,  U.  456. 

2.  A  large  flat  stone  used  as  the  landing-place  of 
a  stair. 

3.  A  plan,  a  plot,  a  design,  a  sketch,  an  outline. 
"To  note  all  the  Islands,  and  to  set  them  downe  in 

plat." — llackluyt:   Voyages,  i.  437. 

*4.  The  fiat  of  a  sword. 

II.  Mining:  A  piece  of  ground  cut  out  about  a 
shaft  after  it  is  sunk  to  a  certain  depth  forcon tain- 
ing  ore  or  deads. 

"  We  are  cutting  out  ground  for  construction  of  a  plat 
•hoot."—  Honey  Market  Kevictr,  Nov.  7,  1885. 

*B.  At  adj. :  Flat,  plain,  level. 

"  He  lyeth  downe  his  one  eare  all  plat 
Unto  the  grounde."  Oower:  C.  A.,  i. 

*C.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Smoothly,  evenly,  flat. 

"I  fel  down  plat  unto  the  ground." 

Jtvmattnt  of  the  Rose. 

2.  Flatly,  plainly,  downright. 

"  But  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tel  you  plat." 

Komaunl  of  the  Sate. 

•plat-blind,  a.    Quite  or  perfectly  blind, 

plat-footed,  a.    Splay-footed. 

pla  -ta,  s.    [Sp.]    Silver. 

plata- azul,  s. 

Mining:  The  Mexican  name  for  a  rich  ore  of 
silver. 

plata-verde,  s. 

Mining:  A  native  bromide  of  silver  found  in 
Mexico. 


platband 

plat  a  can  tho-m?  I  na,  ..  pi.    [Mod.  Latin 

pUttacanthomy(i) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tnce.] 
ZoOloay:  A  sub-family  of  Muridte,  with  a  single 

genus,  Platacanthomys  (q.  v.). 
plat  a  can    thd  ray's,  «.    [Pref.  plat-,  Gr.  afcan- 

tha=n  bristle,  and  mys~ a  mouse.] 
ZoOl.:  The  single  genus  of  the  Mill-family  Plata- 

canthomyinffi.    There  is  but  one  species,  PI atacan- 

thomys    lasiurus,     from    the    Malabar   coast.     It 

resembles  a  dormouse  in  form,  but  the  fur  of  the 

back  is  mixed  with  long  bristles. 

Plata   lea,  «.    [Lat.] 

Ornith.:  Spoonbill  (q.  v.),  closely  allied  to  the 
Storks,  but  having  the  bill  long  and  widened  out, 
and  spoon-shaped  at  the  extremity.  Six  species 
are  known,  from  the  warmest  parts  of  the  world, 
except  the  Moluccas  and  the  Pacific  islands.  [  PI.AT- 

ALEIN.E.] 

plat  a-le -I-dn,  «.  pf.  [Lat.platoie(a);  fem.pl. 
adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Herodiones,  with  two  sub- 
families, Ibidinee  and  Plataleinee  (q.  v.). 

plat  a  15  I  -n»,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  platale(a) ;  fem.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -iinr.  | 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Plataleidaa,  with  the 
single  genus  Platalea  (q.  v.) . 

plat  am  mo  nl  um,  >.  [Eng.  plaf(inum),  and 
ammonium.] 

Chemistry:  \_H,.l'i  .  The  hypothetical  base  of 
diammonio-platinons  compounds. 

*plat  an,  'plat  -ana,  «.  [Latin  platanut.]  A 
plane-tree  (q.  v.). 

"Where  clear-stemmed  platan*  guard 
The  outlet."  Tennyson:  Arabian  ytghts. 

plat-a-ni  -98-88,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  platan(w>) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -"<'<i.j 

Botany :  Planes ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Eupuorbialcs.  Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  palmate,  or  toothed  loaves  in  scari- 
ous  sheathing  stipules ;  flowers  unisexual,  amenta- 
ceous; catkins  round,  pendulous.  Males:  Stamen 
one,  without  floral  envelope,  but  with  small  scales 
and  appendages;  ovary  one^celled,  terminated  by 
a  thick,  awl-shaped  style,  with  the  stigma  on  one 
side ;  ovules  solitary,  or  two,  one  suspended  above 
the  other.  Nuts,  by  mutual  compression,  clavato. 
Natives  of  Barbary,  the  Levant,  Cashmere^  and 
North  America.  Known  genus  one,  species  six(7). 
( Lindlej/.) 

plat  a  nis  ta,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  plataniitet, 
probably=the  species  described  below.]" 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Platanistidie  (q.v.).  Teeth, about 
98  °n  each  side ;  rostrum  and  deutigerous  portion 
of  the  mandible  so  narrow  that  the  teeth  almost 
touch.  A  small  caecum  present;  no  pelvic  bones; 
dorsal  fin  represented  by  low  ridge.  Two  species 
known,  exclusively  fluviatile,  ascending  the  Ganges. 
Indus,  and  Brahmapootra,  as  far  as  the  depth  of 
the  water  will  admit.  Platitnista  gangetica  (Del- 
phinium gangeticum,  Cuv.)  is  sooty  black,  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  moderate  girth ;  head 
globular,  snout  narrow  and  spoon-shaped.  They 
feed  principally  on  small  Crustacea. 

plat  a  nis  tl  dffl , ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.piafanuf(a) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Cetacea,  with  three  genera, 
Platanista,  Inia,  and  Pontoporia.  They  are  fluvia- 
tile or  estuarine.  and  have  the  pectoral  limbs  broad 
and  truncated,  and  the  dorsal  tin  small  or  obsolete. 

plat  a  ni    teg,  s.    [Lat.  platan(uf) ;  snff.  -itet.] 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  Platanaceee  from  the 
Eocene. 

plat  a  nus,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  pZafano*=the 
Oriental  plane-tree/] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  Plata- 
nacew  (q.  v.).    [PLANE,  *.] 

2.  Palceobot. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  America,  and  Platanujt  aceroides  in  the 
Miocene  of  (Eningen. 

plat  ax,  «.  [Or.  pJofox=the  Alexandrian  name 
of  a  fish  found  in  the  Nile.] 

1.  Ichthyology :  Sea-bats;  a  genus  of  Carangid»>, 
with  about  seven  species,  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Western  Pacific.    Body  much  compressed 
and  elevated.    They  owe  their  popular  name  to  the 
extraordinary    length  of   some   portions  of    their 
dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral  fins. 

2.  I '<i  Ill-nut. :  Occurs  in  the  Coralline  Crag  and  the 
Pleistocene. 

plat  -band,  «.  [Fr.  plate-bande,  from  plat,  fern. 
p/a/i'  =  flat,  and  fcande=Dand.] 

1.  Hort. :  A  border  of  flowers  in  a  garden,  along  a 
wall,  or  the  side  of  a  parterre. 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  plain  flat  ashlar  or  a  molding  on  a  capital 
from  which  an  arch  springs;  im  impost. 

(2)  A  flat  fascia,  band. or  string,  whose  projection 
is  li-ss  than  its  breadth;   the  lintel  of  a  door  or 
window  is  sometimes  so  named. 

(3)  The  fillet  between  the  flutes  of  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  pillars. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    JiSwl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     tnln,     this;     Biri|     a^;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tlan    -  shan.     -tion.     -sion  -  shun;      -yion,      -gion  -  znun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


plate 
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platform 


plate,*.    [Pr.,  prop,  the  fern,  of  pJai=flat  (cf.  plate-glass,  «.    A  superior  kind  of  glass  made  in 

Low  JUat.pla<a=a  plate  of  metal;  Sp.  p!afa=plate,  thick  plates  or  sheets,  and  usod  for  mirrors,  large 

M!\  ••!•),  from  Or. plufu«=broad,  whence Dut.&  Dan.  windows  in  shop  front**,  Ac. 
plat;  Ger. 4 Sw. p<a<r=flat.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 


Plate,  v.  t.    [PLATE,  «.] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  plates  or  sheets  of 
metal. 


plate-hat, .».    A  hat  of  which  only  the  on  tor  layer       "Their  broadsides  were  platen  with  1-inch  solid  iron 
is  fur.  plates  from  xtein  to  st«rn." — Brit.   Quart.  Rfri'ir,  Ivii. 


covering  or 
,  either  by  a  me- 
S,  or  a  chemical 

8.  A  small  shallow  vessel  of  metal,  china,  earthen-       nlate  holder  «  process,  as  electrotyping. 

ware,  <tc.,  for  table  service.  1.1.11*      j     •  "Plated  work  will  never  stand  the  tear  and  wear  of 

1i  Pewter  and  wood  were  for  many  centuries  the       Pnotoa. :  .A  contrivance  used  to  hold  plates  daring    jife."— Blaekie:  Self-CuUure,  p.  M. 
ordinary    ware;    afterward    earthenware.     Pepys    mampul     ion.  3.  To  beat  into  thin  metal  or  lamim*. 

complains  that  at  the  .Lord  Mayor  s  dinner  in  1663,       plate-iron,  «.    Iron  formed  into  plates  by  being          "For  this 
t!<e  major  part  of  the  guests  had  "  no  napkins  nor    passed  between  cylindrical  rollers ;  rolled  iron, 
change  of  trenchers,  and  drank   out  of   earthen       Plate-iron  girder :  A  girder  made  of  wrought-iron 
pitchers"  and  ate  from  "  wooden  dishes."  plate,  either  rolled  witti  flanges  or  built  up  of  flat 

4.  A  piece  of  metal  to  be  attached  to  an  object ;    plates  and  angle-iron. 
as  a  name-plate,  a  door-plate,  &c.  plate-layer  «. 

"An  jdA  -*Jrrfel  not*.,  with  three  step,  before  the       Railiray-eng'. :  A  workman  employed  to  lay  down 


i  on  plated  iteel  thy  limbs  were  dreewd." 
Wttkiti  Eptgoniad,  bk.  vi. 


nd  a  br 


4.  To  put  plates  or  shoes  on.  (Said  of  a  race- 
horse.) 

*.'>.  To  arm  with  or  clothe  in  armor  for  defense. 
(Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  3.) 

1T  To  plate  a  port : 


~i~t,    MA«     1*"      flAaluM      i>,^i-.«.-.l-  in**»« -uy-rny. .    A  wvu jiiuau  cmpufjuv*  i\r  inj    UVWH 

**'    rails  and  secure  them  to  the  sleepers.  [PLATEWAY.]       8team-eng. :  To  close  a  port  by  the  unperforated 
(Eng.)  portion  of  the  plate  of  a  slide-valve. 

plateau  (pi.  pla-teaux  .pla-teaus  )  (aspl»-t6  . 


5.  A  piece  of  service  of  silver,  gold,  or  their  imita-  _.    >-!„«.-.         /-.u.       :.  i. „>!.„./„  _\ 

tions;  a  piece  or  pieces  of  silver,  gold,  or  other  Plate-leather,*.    Chamois  leather  (q.  T.). 

precious  ware,  given  to  the  winner  of  a  contest,  as  plate-mark, «.  A  symbol  or  mark  placed  on  gold    Pla-tOX  ),  «.    [Fr.J 

in  horse-racing,  yachting,  Ac.  and  silver  plate  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its       I.  Ordinary  l.nni 


Language : 


(2)  The  assay  maVk.     In  the  case  of  gold  this  is  a       2.  A  large  ornamental  dish  for  the  center  of  a 
crown jfith  figures  denoting  the  number  of  carats    table. 

gland   a  lion-passant,       n.  Bot. :  A  corm.    (De  Candolle.) 
, . rp  crowned;  in  Edin- 
burgh a  thistle ;  and  in  Glasgow  a  lion-rampant. 

(3)  The  hall-mark  of  the  district  offices,  which 


•7.  A  piece  of  silver  money. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.;  A  beam  on  a  wall  or  elsewhere  to  support  flne.  For  silver  it  is  in  England  a  lion-pi  

other  portions  of  a  structure;  a  capping-piece.  with^figures^ in  Ireland^a  harp  crowned ;  in  Edin- 
Thero  are  many  • 


°r  "'    tPLATB'  «•! 
plate  -ful,  s.    [Eng.  plate;  -ful(l).]    As  much  as 


plates,  and  waU-i)I<j<e«.  ,  ,    . 

2.  Dentatry:  The  portion  which  fits  to  the  month    aro  in  London,  York,  Exeter,  Chester,  Newcastle,    a  plate  will  hold. 
and  holds  the  teeth  of  a  denture.    It  may  be  of    Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and       'plate  -man,  ».  [Eng.pZate,  and  man.]   A  plate- 


gold.nilver,  aluminium,  or  vulcanite. 
3.  En(fravin> 


Dublin. 
(4)  The  date-mark,  consisting  of  a  letter,  changed 


layer  (q.  v.). 
plat  em   ys,  x.    [Gr.  pJa<u»=flat,  and  Lat.  emye 

From  the 


(1)  Tne  metallic  surface  in  which  an  engraving  is  every  year.  ,nPi Tl       "yB>        L       P               "' aDC 
cut.  (5)  The  duty-mark,  the  head  of  the   sovereign,  lqi,TY'J    ,  .  .                ,  v            ,        , 

(2)  An  impression  from  such  an  engraved  plate.  Indicating  that  the  duty  has  been  paid.  WealnV.^' the  I  ondnn  ('l^v        (q'  T-)' 
i.  Farr. :  Yhe  shoo  put  on  a  race-horse.  plate-metal.  *.    White  cast-iron. 

5.  Her.:  A  roundel  tinctured  argent.  plat  -Sn,  «.    [Eng.piur,  a. ;  -en.] 

8.  Hor. :  One  of  the  parallel  sheets  of  metal  in  a  Plate  OI  wino,,  «.                                                                Print. :  The  slab  which  acts  iu  concert  with  the 

watch  or  clock  into  which  the  principal  wheels  are  Music :  In  the  construction  of  organ-pipes,  a  thin  bod  to  give  the  impression. 

pivoted.  aperture  whence  a  sheet  of  air  issues,  impinging       niotan  meMHna  <>     i  \',-,^,  ,^,    *,           •„  n 

7.  Hone-racing:  Any  prize  given  to  bo  run  for,  upon  the  lip  of  the  mouth  and  receiving  a  vibration                       macnme,  ».    L 

without  any  stake  being  made  by  the  owners  of  the  which  is  imparted  to  the  column  of  air  in  the  pipe.       Plat  -er,  «.    [Eng.  pto<(e) ;  -er.] 

horses  to  go  to  the  winner. 


(1)  An  iron  band  or  bar;  as,  the  back-stay  plate       plate-printer,  K.    One  who  prints  impressions  tPla  tSs -sa,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  flat  flsh,  a  plaice.] 

connecting  the  dead-eye  of   the   back-stay  to  the    from  engraved  plates.  Ichthy.:  An  approximate  synonym  of  Pleuronec- 

".^.S-'-^'-^^rtionofastrake    in^o^^v^Jia,^  "*  °*  P~' Pri^  ^^  plit,y,  o.    [Eng.pJo<e;  ...j     Liko  a 

Plate-printing  machine:  A  macbino  for  printing  plate;  flat. 


on  a  -hip'-  Mile. 
12.  Photography: 


. 
(!)  The  support';  usually  of  glass,  which  carries    frT  Flales  °r 


-  engraved  in  intaglio. 


the  seimitive  surface.    In  the  Daguerreotype  pr<w- 
ess,  silver,  or  silvered  copper,  is  used,  and  collo- 

'"0"'          8rC  frc<lucntly  taken  upon  ferrotype 


plate-rack,  0.     A  frame  in  which  washed  and 


plat    fond,  *.    [PLAFOND.] 


plat  -form,  «.     [Fr.  plateforme,  from  plate,  fern, 
of  piaf=flat,  and/arm€  =  form.] 


(2)   A  plate  with  the  sensitive  surface  upon  it 
ready  for  use;  a  negative. 


*2.  A  model,  a  pattern. 

"  The  archetype  or  first  platfur 


ii-h  is  in  the  attri- 


, 
dishes  and  plates  are  placed  to  drain. 

plate-rail,  ».  L  Ordinary  Language: 

Kailway-engin.:  A  flat  rail.  n.  A  sketeh  of  anything  horizontally  delineated; 

.                                                 plate-railway,*.    A  tramway  or  horse  railway  the  ichnography. 

13.  Print.:  A  page  of  matter,  either  stereotype  or    in  wl»cl'  the  wheel-tracks  are  flat  plates.    (Eng.)  "I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by  pro- 

eloctrotypp.  for  printing.                                                       plate-roller,  tubst.    A  smooth  roller  for  making  «=?«•"-«»"».  a..<i|,»;  Of  Garden*. 

1  Medullary  platen  :  TMEDPLLARV-RAYS.]                  sheet-iron.  •"    '  —  -J-'   ---  "  — 

plate-armor,  «.    Defensive  armor  composed  of      plate-shears,  «. 
putei  of  metal 
plate-basket,  *. 
1.  A  basket  lined  with  baize  for  holding  knives, 

1  AbSjSSjtaid  with  tin  for  removing  plates  to^'^ 

which  have  been  used  at  a  dinner-table.  ft^         1,  areture 

plate-bone,  «.    A  popular  name  for  the  Scapula  in   which    the   openings    are 

(q.v.).    [OMOPLATE.]  formed  or  cut  in  the  stone- 

plate-brass,  «.    Rolled  brass  ;  latten.  work,  and  have  no  projecting 

plate-carrier,  ..  moldmgs. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  r^ttfcSS'S'fro'nt  V^ 

1.  A  kind  of  tray  on  which  plates  are  brought  to  and  holding  plates  to  warm. 


butes  and  acts  of  God." — Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk  i. 
Metal-working:    A  shearing-machine    for  sheet- 

letal,  such  as  boiler-plate.  3-  A  PIace  lal<1  out  aft«r  a  model. 

.,,„.,,   »,__-_  "  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 

plate-tracery,  «.  J=^.-  And  half  the  plat/orm  just  reflect*  the  other." 


talili.. 


•till    used    to   designate   a    rail- 
II.  PkatOO.:    A  loose  frame  fitting  the  interior  of     layer."—  Wettern  Dally. VMM,  Nov. 
Uiodark  slide,  to  enable  it  to  carry  plates  smaller    7, 1»*2. 
than  the  full  size. 


Fopr.  EtKiv  on  Max,  iv.  118. 
4.  Any  flat  or  horizontal  surface,  raised  above 
some  particular  level;  as— 

;1)  The  flat  roof  of  a  building  on  the  outside. 
2)  .'  '      J 


A  landing-stage. 

,  ,  A  raised  walk  at  a  railway  station,  for  the 
convonlonco  of  passengers  in  entering  or  alighting 
from  the  cars,  and  for  loading  and  unloading  goods. 

"The  old  hnblt  of  addremlng  crowds  on  railway  plat- 
forms."— London  .Duffy  Tttfgraph. 


*Xt         M)  A  part  of  a  room  or  hall,  raised  above  the 
i     level  of  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  appropriated  to 


Plate-tracery. 


hantl,,.  full  size.  plate-wheel,..     Awheel 

plate-girder,  tulat.    A  girder  formed  of  a  single    Without  ami:  a  «•!»>,•!  in  which  the  rim  and  hub 
ilatoof  ini'tal,  or  of  several  plates  bolted  anil  riv     are  conncri.'.l  by  a  plate  or  web. 

plate-worker,  «.    A  worker  in  silver  or  plate. 


pi 

eted 


ppnakera  at  a  public  meeting,  performers  in  enter- 
tainments, Ac. 

5.  The  principles  adopted  or  put  forward  by  a 
party  or  sect;  a  declared  policy,  a  political  pro- 
gramme, a  policy. 

"If  the  Democratic  party  adhere  to  the  nentiment 
exprexaed  in  their  platform,  utartling  change*  most 
take  plnce  in  the  turiff." — Chicago  Tribune. 

6.  Opinions  or  principles  generally. 


ftte,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fattier;     w«.    w«t,     hijre,     camel,    hSr,    thfire;    pine,    pit,    sire.    tip.     marine;   g6.    pot. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se.     03  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


platform-board 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Fort. :  The  floor  on  which  the  (runs  arc  placed. 
It  is  levol  transversely,  and  has  a  slight  slope  toward 
the  embrasure.  The  chassis,  when  pivoted  forward, 
transversos  on  a  curved  rack  at  the  rear.  The  gun 
runs  in  and  out  of  battery  on  the  chassis. 

2.  Olats-manuf. :  The  bench  in  a  glass-furnace  on 
which  the  pots  are  placed. 

3.  Naut. :  The  orlop  (q.v.) 
platform-board, «. 

Ordn.:  A  sideboard  on  an  ammunition-carriage 
for  forage. 

platform-bridge,  s. 

Rail,:  A  gangway  over  the  space  between  the 
platforms  of  adjacent  cars  in  a  train,  to  prevent 
persons  falling  down  between  cars  when  in  motion. 

platform- car, «. 

Ilnil.  Eng. :  A  flat  open  car,  intended  for  carrying 
stone,  pig-iron,  and  other  articles  of  freight. 

platform-carriage, «. 

Ordn. :  A  carriage  for  transporting  mortars. 

platform-crane, «. 

1.  A  crane  on  a  movable  truck. 

2.  A  crane  on  the  break  of  a  platform  to  land 
goods  from  wagons  or  cars.    (Enq.) 

platform-scale,  a.  A  weighing-machine  with  a 
flat  scale  on  which  the  object  to  be  weighed  is 
placed. 

•plat  -form,  v.  t.   [PLATFORM,  ».] 

1.  To  rest;  as,  on  a  platform.    (E.  R.  Browning: 
To  Flush.) 

2.  To  plan,  to  model,  to  lay  out. 

"  Church  dinolpline  in  jilatformed  in  the  Bible."—  Mil- 
ton: Church  Government,  oh.  i. 

plat-hSl-mln  -tha,  t.  pi.  fPref.  plat-,  and  Gr. 
helming  (genit.  helminthos)=&  worm.J 

Zool. :  Flat-worms ;  a  class  of  Vermes,  with  a 
more  or  loss  flattened  oval  body,  and  no  distinct 
segmentation.  Three  orders:  Oestoidea  (Tape  and 
Ribbon  Worms),  Trematoda  (Flukes),  both  Para- 
sitic; Turbellaria  (Non-Parasitic). 

*plaV-tIc,*pla  -tick,  a.  [Lat.  piaticus=goneral, 
compendious  (7).J 

Astron. :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  theposition  of  a  ray 
cast  from  one  planet  to  another,  not  exactlj',  but 
within  the  orbit  of  its  own  light.  (Bailey.) 

pla-tll  -la,  ».  [Sp.  p/afa=silver.]  A  white  linen 
Silesian  fabric. 

plat-In,  s.  [PLATEN.]  The  seat  of  a  machine 
tool  on  which  the  work  is  secured, 

plat -In  a,  s.    [Sp.,fromp(ara=silver.] 

1.  The  same  as  PLATINUM  (q.  v.). 

2.  Twisted  silver  wire. 

3.  An  iron  plate  for  glazing  stuff, 
plat   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [PLATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  articles 
with  a  thin  coating  of  metal;  espoc.t  the  art  of 
covering  baser  metals  with  a  thin  coating  of  gold 
or  silver.  It  is  effected  either  by  a  mechanical 
process,  the  gold  or  silver  being  attached  to  the 
baser  metal  by  heat,  and  then  rolled  out  by  pres- 
sure, or  by  chemical  means.  [ELECTROPLATING.] 

-.  A  thin  coating  of  one  metal  laid  upon  another. 

3.  Second- or  third-rate  racing.    (Racing  Slang.) 

"The  '/jM/ftit/'  BO  abundantly  provided  at  Alexandra 
Park." — London  Daily  Telegrtiph. 

pla  tin -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  platin(um) ;  -to.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  platinum. 

plat  In  If  -gr-ous,  a.  [Eng.  platinum ;  Lat.'/ero 
=  tobear.  to  produce,  and  Eug.  adj.sutf.  -out.]  Pro- 
ducing platinum. 

plit-In-I-rld -I-fim,  s.  [Eng.  platin(um),  and 
Indium.] 

Min. :  An  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium  in  vary- 
ing proportions.  Crystallization  isometric.  Hard- 
ness, 6-7;  specific  gravity,  22'6-23;  color,  white. 
Found  in  small  grains  and  crystals  associated  with 
Dative  platinum. 

plat  -In  Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  platin(um);  -ize.]  To 
coat  witli  platinum;  to  deposit  a  thin  film  or  coat- 
ing of  platinum  on. 

plat  In  6-,  pref.  [PLATINUM.]  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  platinum. 

platino-chloride,  s.    [PLATINUM-CHLORIDES.] 

plat -In  ode,  s.  [Pref.  platin(o)-,  and  Or.  hodos 
=  a  road,  a  way.] 

Kli-,'1.:  The  cathode  or  negative  pole  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery. 

plat -In  old,  o.    [Eng.  platin(um) ;  suff. -old.] 

Min.,  Chem.,  rfr. :    Resembling  platinum. 
of  certain  metals. 
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pla  tin  6  type,  «.  [Prefix  platino-,  and  Enp. 
type.} 

Photog.  :  A  printing  process  by  which  permanent 
pictures  in  platinum  black  arn  produced,  A  suit- 
able paper  is  prepared  by  floating  it  upon  a  solu- 
tion  containing  60  grains  of  feme  oxalate  and  60 
grains  of  potussic  chloro-platiuate  to  the  ounce. 
When  exposed  to  light  under  the  negative,  the  ferric 
oxalate  becomes  converted  into  ferrous  oxalate  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  it  has  re- 
ceived. The  picture  is  developed  by  floating  the 
exposed  paper  upon  a  solution  of  potassic  oxalate, 
I'M  grains  to  the  ounce,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
170-180°.  The  ferrous  salt  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  light  reduces  the  platinum  to  a  metallic  state 
in  the  presence  of  the  potassic  oxalate  solution, 
thus  forming  the  image.  A  wash  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  1  in  80,  completes  the  process. 

plat  In  ous,  ".  [Eng.  platin(um);  -out.}  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  platinum  ;  of  the  nature  of 
platinum. 

plat    1  num,  ».    [PLATINA.] 

Chem.:  Symbol,  Pt.  Atomic  weight,  194'3;  specific 
gravity=2r6.  A  tetrad  metallic  element  discovered 
first  in  America,  and  still  largely  produced  in  this 
country  ;  also  found  in  the  Ural  chain,  and  in 
copper  ore  from  the  Alps.  [PLATINUM-ORE.]  The 
ore  is  treated  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  dis- 
solves platinum  and  palladium,  the  solution  is  then 
treated  with  potassic  chloride,  yielding  the  double 
salt  of  platinum  and  potassium  —  the  palladium 
being  left  in  solution.  By  igniting  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  platinum  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  It  still  contains  traces  of  iridium,  which 
gives  itgreater  hardness  and  tenacity.  Pure-forged 
platinum  takes  a  high  luster,  is  nearly  as  white  as 
silver,  and  very  ductile  and  malleable.  It  resists 
the  strongest  heat  of  the  forge-fire,  but  can  be  fused 
by  the  electric  current  ;  is  the  heaviest  known  sub- 
stance excepting  osmium  and  iridium,  is  unalter- 
able in  the  air,  dissolves  slowly  in  nitromuriatic 
acid,  but  is  not  attacked  by  any  single  acid.  Its 
properties  renderit  extremely  useful  to  thochemist 
for  the  construction  of  crucibles,  evaporating 
dishes,  and  stills  used  in  the  concentration  of  oU 
of  vitriol. 

platlnum-antlmonide,  s. 

Chem,  :  An  alloy  formed  by  actingon  RTtongy  plati- 
num with  two  parts  of  pulverized  antimony.  It 
unites  with  vivid  incandescence,  and  when  further 
heated  fuses  into  a  steel-gray  fine-grained  alloy. 

platinum-bases,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  The  chlorides,  sulphates,  &c.,  of  platinum 
are  capable  of  taking  up  ammonia  and  forming 
amines,  e.  p.,  the  diairmonio-platinous  chloride  = 
(HaN)aPt"Cl3,  isobtained  by  neutralizing  a  solution 
of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  heating  to  the  boiling  point, 
adding  to  it  ammonia,  and  allowing  to  cool.  It 
deposits  as  a  yellow  crystalline  salt.  ^lethylamine 
combines  witli  platinous  chloride  in  a  similar 
way,  forming  the  compound,  Pt01j(CHjN)iPtCl3,  a 
chrome-green  powder. 

platinum-black,  «. 

Chem.:  Platinum  in  a  finely  -divided  state.  Ob- 
tained when  alcohol  is  carefully  added  to  a  solution 
of  pltttinous  chloride  in  hot  concentrated  potash. 
When  purified  and  dried  it  resembles  lamp-black, 
condenses  gas  in  its  pores  like  charcoal,  and  con- 
verts alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

plantlnum-boride,  s. 

Chem.:  Pt"B.  Obtained  as  a  silver-white  fusible 
compound,  when  boron  is  heated  with  platinum 
foil  before  the  blowpipe. 

platinum-carbide,  «. 

Chem.:  PtC  (7).  A  compound  obtained  by  calcin- 
ing organic  platinum  salts  at  a  moderate  heat.  Is 
slowly  attacked  by  nitromuriatic  acid. 

plant  inum-  chlorides,  ».  pi. 

Chem.:  Platinum  forms  two  chlorides:  (1)  Platin- 
ous chloride,  PtCla-  Prepared  by  heating  plat  in  ir 
chloride,  by  the  aid  of  an  oil  bath,  to.200",  until  it 
becomes  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  a  greenish-brown 
solid  body,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  as  dichlor- 
ide,if  protected  from  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
potash,  and  all  the  platinum  is  thrown  down  as 
platinum-black  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  With 
metallic  chlorides  it  forms  double  salts,  most  of 
which  are  highly  crystalline.  (2)  Platinic  chloride, 
PtCL|.  Obtained  by  dissolving  platinum  in  nitro- 
muriatic acid  and  evaporating  over  the  water-bath. 
It  forms  a  brown-red  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  combines  with  potassium  chloride  to  form  one 
of  the  most  important  double  salts  of  platinum, 
le,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


Platonic-Christiana 

platinum-lamp,  ». 

Klectr.:  A  coil  of  platinum  wire,  boated,  so  as  to 
be  luminous,  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through 

platinum-nitride,  >. 

i 'If  in. :  Pt . ;  N  ..  It  is  obtained  by  heating  the  com- 
pound (NH3)4Pt(HO)2,  Reiset's  base,  to  180'.  It 
decomposes  suddenly  at  190',  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen.  ( Watts.) 

platinum-  ore, ». 

Chen.:  Usually  found  in  thin  scales  or  irregular 
grains,  containing  on  the  average  SOparts  platinum, 
2  iridium,  1  osmium,  2H  rhodium,  1  palladium,  l'» 
gold,  1  copper,  6  iron,  and  5  of  sand. 

platinum-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Platinum  forms  two  oxides.  (1)  Plati- 

..  Pt"C 


platinum-Iodides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Platinum  forms  two  iodides:  (1)  Platin- 
ous iodide,  PtI2,  and  (2)  Platinic  iodide,  Ptl4.  They 
are  obtained  as  black  amorphous  compounds  on 
treating  the  corresponding  chlorides  with  iodide  of 
potassium. 


nous  oxide,  Pt"O,  obtained  us  a  hydrate,  , 

by  digesting  platinous  chloride  in  warm  potash. 
At  a  gentle  heat  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  dis- 
solves slowly  in  acids,  forming  unstable  salts.  (2) 
Platinic  oxide,  Pt' O^,  obtained  with  difficulty  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  platinic  sulphate  with 
carbonate  of  calcium,  and  dissolving  out  the  cal- 
cium sulphate  and  carbonate  with  weak  acetic 
acid.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  dissolves  ia 
acids,  forming  uncrystallizable  salts. 

platinum-process, «.    [PLATINOTYPE.] 

platinum-sponge,  ». 

Chem.:  Spongy-platinum.  The  loosely  coherent 
mass  of  metallic  platinum  formed  when  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  is  heated  to 
redness. 

Platinum-Steel,  *.  Steel  alloyed  with  ,  („  part 
ofplatinum.  It  is  said  not  to  bo  quite  so  uard  as 
silver  steel,  but  tougher. 

plat  -Inx.  «.  [Gr.  platingx—plate=&  broad  or 
flat  surf  ace.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Olupoida?,  from  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca. 

plat  I-tude,  s.  [French,  from  plat =flat,  level.] 
[PLATE,  «.] 

1.  Flatness,  dullness,  insipidity,   triteness,  stale- 
ness. 

2.  A  trite,  dull,  or  stale  remark,  uttered  as  though 
a  novelty  or  matter  of  importance ;  a  truism. 

"The constant  iteration  of  the  phi-awe  is  not  merely  a 
mislMdilurplattflHfe." — (Jentleman'»  Mauaziitr.  June  1883, 
p.  519. 

plat  I-tu-dln  ar-I-an,8.  [English  plntitud(e)  ; 
-ittarmn.]  One  who  is  given  to  the  uttering  of  plati- 
tudes or  stale,  trite,  or  dull  remarks. 

"You  have  a  re«pect  for  a  political  platitudinarian." — 
G.  Eliot:  Dtiniel  Derundtt,  ch.  xiii. 

plat-I-tu  dln-Ize,  n.  i.  [Eng. platitude;  -inize.} 
To  utter  platitudes  or  truisms;  to  make  stale, dull, 

or  in- i i'ii  1  remarks. 

•plat  I  tu -din- oils,  a.  [English  platitud(e)  ; 
-inouK.} 

1.  Given  to  the  uttering  of  platitudes  or  truisms. 

"Peaceful  parttoaagef*  with  jtta'itudtnoua  vicars." — Low- 
'I""  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Characterized  by  triteness,  dullness,  or  stale- 
ness. 

plat-I-tud -In  ous  ness,*.  (Eng. platitudinous; 
-nets.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  platitudinous ; 
stateness,  triteness,  flatness,  insipidity. 

•plat  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  plat, • -ly.}  Flatly.  (Chau- 
cer: Trail,  and  Cret.,  ill.) 

•plat  ness,  «.  [Eng.  plat,  a. ;  -nest.]  Flatness. 
(Palsgrave.) 

pla-tSm  -6-ter,  ».  [Prof,  plato-,  and  Eng.  meter.} 
An  instrument  for  measuring  areas  on  plans  by 
mechanism.  It  was  invented  by  John  Lang,  of 
Kirkcaldy,  December  24,  1851. 

pla  t6  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Plato,  the  Greek 
philosopher.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Garcinieee.  The  large  berries  of 
Platonia  intignit,  a  Brazilian  tree,  are  very  sweet, 
and  the  seeds  taste  like  almonds. 

Pla- ton  -Ic,  *Pla-t8n  -Ick,  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  Platon- 
icus;  Gr.  P£afdniA:o8=pertaining  to  Plato,  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  and  founder  of  the  Academic 
sect,  born  in  ^Egina,  B.  ('.  429,  died  B.  C.  348;  Fr. 
Platonique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  Platonico.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Plato,  or  to  his  philos- 
ophy, his  school,  or  his  teaching. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Plato ;  a  Platonist. 

Platonic-affection,  s.    Platonic  love. 

Platonic-bodies,  s.  pi. 

Geom.:  The  five  regular  geometrical  solids,  viz., 
the  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron  or  cube,  the  octa- 
hedron, the  dtxli-oaheilron,  and  the  icosahedron. 

Platonic-Christians,  s.  pi.    [NEOPLATONIST.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     {bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shim;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


Platonic-love 

Platonic-love, ».    (See  extract.) 

"  rint"»  if-lore  meant  ideal  sympathy;  It  now  means  the 
love  of  a  sentimental  young  gentleman  for  a  woman  he 
cannot  or  will  not  marry."—  Leva:  Ulil.  of  FMtawytK 

i  M 

Platonic-year,  Plato's  year, «. 
Astrun.:  The  time  during  which  the  axis  of  the 
«arth  makes  a  complete  revolution.    It  is  about 
26,<UU  years,  and  is  caused  by  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes  (q.  v.). 

"Out  out  more  work  than  can  be  done 
In  Plato' t  ytar."        Batter:  Hudtbrat,  III.  I. 

pla-tdn  -I-cal,  adj.  [Eng.  Platonic;  -al.]  The 
•amo  as  PLATONIC  (q.  v.). 

"Those  dotages  of  plattmicall  or  auabaptlsticall  com- 
tnunities."— Up.  Hull  Chrttt  Mi/*tical,  jj  22. 

pla-t5n  -I-cal-lJ1,  ado.  [Eng.  platonical;  -ly.] 
In  a  Platonic  manner. 

"Molded  him,  as  It  were,  plutui'iealla  to  ha  own  idea." 
—  n'uttvii:  Remain*,  p.  163. 

Pla   tin  Ism,  «.    [Fr.  platoniime.] 

Hut.  <t  Philoi.:  The  philosophy  of  Plato,  or 
rather  that  attributed  to  Plato,  for  though  his 
•writings  exerted  a  marvelous  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  successors,  and,  in  a  certain  degree, 
over  the  early  Christian  Church,  yet  in  those  writ- 
ings there  is  nothing  like  a  connected  system  to  be 
found.  G.  H.  Lewes  (HM.  of  Philos.  (ed.  1880), 
i.  220)  says:  "I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
never  systematized  his  thoughts,  but  allowed  free 

Slay  to  scepticism,  taking  opposite  sides  in  every 
obate,  because  ho  had  no  steady  conviction  to 
guide  him ;  unsaying  to-day  what  he  had  said  yes- 
terday, satisfied  to  show  the  weakness  of  an  oppo- 
nent. Nevertheless,  he  is  of  opinion  that  cer- 
tain theoretical  views,  which  frequently  recur  in 
the  writings  of  Plato,  in  moreorless  modified  form, 
may  be  loosely  styled  Platonic  theories,  though 
"  they  are  sometimes  disregarded,  at  others  contra- 
<iict«d."  These  are  (1)  Thetheory  of  Ideas  [IDEA]; 
(2)  The  doctrine  of  the  ProSxistenceand  Immortal- 
ity of  the  Soul ;  and  (a)  The  subjection  of  the  pop- 
ular divinities  to  one  Supreme  God. 

"The  profound  restorer  and  refiner  of  aln.ost  eitinct 
Flatoni*m."~-UIanrill:  Lux  Ortrnlalil.  (Pref.) 

£14 -tftn-Ist, «.    [Fr.  Platoniste.']    A  follower  of 
to ;  one  who  adheres  to  the  system  of  philosophy 
taught  by  Plato. 

pla    ton  ize,  v.  i.  A  t.    [PLATONIC.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  adopt  the  opinions  or  philosophy 
of  Plato. 

"Cicero  also  was  to  tie  understood  .  .  .  asptafonte- 
tnt."—Cudtearth:  Inlell.  Si/ttem,  p.  673. 

B.  Trans.:  To  explain  on  the  principles  of  the 
Platonic   philosophy;    to    accommodate    to   such 
principles. 

pla  t&n  Iz  er,  pla  t6n  is  er,  subst.  [English 
iil'itnniz(<-) ;  -</-.)  One  who  platonizes ;  a  Platonist 
(q.  v.). 

"  1'hilo  the  Jew.  who  was  a  great  platuninrr." — Yuung: 
Id'.l'ilrou*  Corruptions,  i.  109. 

pla.  toon, ».  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  pelofon=a  ball, 
a  group,  a  platoon,  from  pelote=&  ball,  a  pellet 


•I.  (See  extract.) 

"A  small  square  body  of  musketeers,  drawn  out  of  a 
battalion  of  foot,  when  they  form  the  hollow  square,  to 
•trengtben  the  angles:  the  grenadier.-*  are  generally  thus 
posted;  yet  a  party  from  any  other  division  is  called  a 
platoon,  when  Intending  too  far  from  the  main  body." — 
Militant  Diet. 

2.  Two  files,  forming  a  subdivision  of  a  company. 

platoon- firing.  «. 

Mil.:  Firing  by  subdivisions. 

pla  tOS  a  mine,  *.  [English  p/af(m)o(«)«,  and 
amine.] 

Chem.:  HjNPt.  The  hypothetical  base  of  am- 
monio-platiuons  compounds. 

platt,*.    [PLAT, a.] 

Alining :  A  cavity  at  the  extremity  of  a  level  near 
a  shaft,  for  collecting  supplies  of  ore,  which  are 
1  1  ><•><!  in  the  kibble  to  bo  hoisted. 

•platte.  a.    [PLAT,  a.] 

•plat    tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PLAT,  t>.] 

plat   ten,  r. /.    [Eng.  pla(=flat; -eri.] 

ft  lam-making:  To  make  or  form  into  sheets  or 
plates,  as  glass.  In  crown-glass  this  is  effected  by 
imparting  a  rapid  whirling  motion  to  the  blowu-out 
globe  while  still  on  the  pontil.  Plate-glass  is  plat- 
tened  by  the  roller,  which  forms  it  while  still  in  a 
liquid  state.  The  term  Is,  however,  specially  ap- 
plied to  the  operation  of  flatting  cylinder-glass. 

plat  -t8r  (i)  fplat-er,  mb*t.   fO.  Fr.  Piaf«i  (Fr. 

p/ar>au)  =  a  plate.]    A  largo  shell,  plate,  or  dish  for 
eatables ;  a  plate. 

"ThisUni,  In  Englixh,  a  charger  or  largeplo«»r."— 
Z>rytJ«H;  Juvenal.  (Dedic.J 
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platter-faced,  a.    Baring  a  broad  face. 
Plat    t8r  (2),  ».    [.En*,  plat,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
plats  or  forma  by  plaiting  or  weaving, 
plat -ting,  «.    [PLAT,  ».] 

1.  Slips   of    bark,   cane,    straw,    Ac.,  woven   or 
plaited,  for  making  lint*,  Ac. 

2.  The  top  coarse  of  a  brick  stack  or  clamp. 

platt  ner-Ite,  >.  [After  the  German  chemist 
Plattner;  suff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  \  mineral  stated  to  liavo  been  found  at 
Leadhills,  Lanarkshire,  in  hexagonal  prisms  with 
truncated  basal  edges.  Specific  gravity,  9'39-9'45; 
luster,  metallic,  adamantine ;  color,  iron-black ; 
streak,  brown ;  opaque.  Composition:  Lead, 86*6, 
oxygen,  13'4=100,  corresponding  with  the  formula, 
PbOj.  Dana  says,  "a  doubtful  species." 

plat  Ur  us,  tubst.  [Pref.  plat-,  and  Or.  oura=a 
tail.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Hydrophid»,  with  two  species, 
ranging  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  New  Guinea  and 
New  Zealand. 

plif-f,  adj.  [Eng.  plat(e) ;  -y.~\  Like  a  plate; 
consisting  of  plates. 

plat-?-,  pref.    [Gr.  plo<»«=flat.]    Flat  or  broad. 

plat-y"-cS-phil  -Ic,  plat-?-9Sph -a-lons,  o<y. 
[Greek  platykepkalo»= broad-headed:  pref.  platy-, 
and  Gr.  ki-iihalc  =  lha  head.J  Broad-headed,  tint- 
headed. 

plat-y'-jSph  -a-ltts,  «•    [PLATYCEPHALIC.] 

Ichthyol.:  A  genus  of  ScorpwnidaB.  Head  much 
depressed,  more  or  less  armed  with  spines.  They 
inhabit  the  Indian  coasts,  hiding  themselves  in  the 
Rand,  watching  for  their  prey.  About  forty  species 
are  known. 

pla-tf  9  -Sr-as,  «.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  kerat= 
a  horn.  ] 

Palaeontology :  A  sub-genus  of  Pileopsis.  Known 
species  forty-six,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous. (Tate.) 

plat-?  C,3r-$I-d»,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  platycer- 
c(iu>) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Broad-tailed  Parrakeets;  a  widespread 
Australian  group,  of  weak  structure,  but  gorgeously 
colored,  ranging  from  the  Moluccas  to  Sew  Zealand 
and  the  Society  Islands.  Wallace  reckons  eleven 
genera  and  fifty-seven  species. 

plat  ^  cer  51  nse,  subst.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  platy- 
cerc(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tnce.] 

Ornithology  •  A  sub-family  of  the  family  Psittaci 

(q.  V.).     [PABEAKEETS,.] 

plat  -y'-je'r'-cfts,  ».  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  kerkot 
=  a  tail.] 
Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  fa  mil 


platyrhina 

plat-f  -era  -t8r,  «.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  (ir.  knit,-r 
=a  bowl.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hydrangeacoas.  The  leaves  of 
Platycrater  insignia  are  made  into  a  kind  of  tea. 


cidae,  or  the  eub-lamily  Platycercinae,  witu  fourteen 
species,  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Norfolk 
Island.  Several  of  them  are  well-known  as  cage- 
birds;  Platycercus  tcapulatut  is  the  King,  and 
P.  eximiut  the  Bosolla,  or  Rose,  Parrakeet, 

plat-?-9e'r  -I-fim,  ».  [Prefix  platy-,  and  Latin 
cerium,'  Gr.  fcerwm  =  a  honeycomb.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ferns,  often  placed  in  Acros- 
tichoae,  but  which  111:1  v  be  the  type  of  a  distinct 
tribe,  having  the  sori  in  large  amorphous  patches, 
and  not  covering  thu  whole  fertile  part  of  the 
frond. 

plat-?  C  n$  -mlC,  a.  [Pref. platy-,  and  Gr.  knfmf 
-  t  ho  tibia.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  fossil  human 
tibiae,  much  more  compressed  than  is  normal,  and 
to    races    possessing 
such  tibia?. 

"This  peculiar  con. 
formation  of  the  tibia*. 
to  which  we  gave  the 
name  of  platycnemir, 
was,  I  believe,  first  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Falconer 
•nd  myself  In  1863,  in 
the  human  remains  pro- 
cured by  Captain  Brome 
from  the  Genista  cave, 
on  Windmill  Hill,  Oil,, 
raltar." — liutrkins.  Cave 
Hunting,  p.  179. 

plat  ?c  nS  mlsm, 
*.  [English  platycne- 
m(tc);  -inn.] 

A  nthrop. :  The  state 
or  condition  of  having 
the  t iliiw  abnormally  compressed. 

"Platymemttm  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  be  regarded  as  an  important  ethnologic-ill 
character  among  priscan  people." — Datcktn*:  Cave  Hunt. 
Ina,  p.  184. 

plat  ?  906  -11-an,  n.  [Prot.ptaty-,  andGr.  koilot 
-In. llo w.l  Flat  at  the  front  end  and  concave  at 
the  hinder,  as  the  vertebrae  of  the  extinct  Cetio- 
sauri. 


Sections  of  Tibiae. 

A.  Normal;  B,  Platycnemic; 

a,  ii.  Interueseou*  ridge; 

6,6.  Crtsta. 


plat-?  crln  -I  Ate,  ».  pi.    [Modern  Latin 
crin(ut)  :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iilo-.] 

Pulceont.  :  A  palaeozoic  family  of  Palaxicrinoidea. 
Cup  of  three  basals,  with  two  cycles  of  radial 
plates  ;  a  large  anal  proboscis. 

plit-f-crt'-nlte,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  platycrin(ut)  ; 
English  suff.  -iff.]  An  encrinite  belonging  to  the 
genus  Platycrinus  (q.  v.), 

plat-J  Crl  -nils,  «.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  krinon 
=alily.J 

Paloeont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Platycrinid» 
(q.  V.).  From  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Carbonif- 
erous. 

plat-?  -die  -V)  1-fts,  t.  [Pref.  platy,  and  Greek 
doMybwa  finger.] 

Zoology  :  A  genus  of  Geckotidae.  Platydactulut 
fatcicularis  or  muralit  is  the  Wall  Gecko. 

Plat-y"-Sl  -ml-*,    ».pl.     [PLATHELMINTHA.] 

plat-y-gWa'-sus,  ».  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  gtotsa 
=  a  tongue.] 

h-hthi/.:  A  genus  of  Labrida»;  small,  beautifully- 
colored  coral-fishes,  abundant  in  the  equatorial 
zone,  and  on  the  coasts  adjoining  it.  The  species 
are  numerous. 

pla  t?g  -6-nfis,  i.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  gony=a. 
knee.] 

Patceont.  :  A  genus  of  Suiihr,  from  the  American 
Pliocene  and  Post-Tertiary. 

pla-t?m  -S-t3r,  ».  fPref.  platy-,  and  English 
meter.)  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  inductive 
capacity  of  dielectrics. 

plat-?-n6  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  pi.  of  Gr. 
no/on=the  back.] 

ZoOl.:  Huxley's  name  for  the  Monitoridte  (q.  v.). 

pla  t^  6  don,  «.  [Gr.  platys=&at,  and  odaus 
(genit.  odonto»)  —  &  tooth.]  Abroad-toothed  animal. 

plat  f  Sph-thal  -mon,  «.  [Prof.  platy-,  andGr. 
oj<MAa(nvos=eye.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  powdered 
Stibnite  (q.  v.),  which  was  employed  for  coloring 
the  eyebrows,  Ac.,  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of 
the  eye. 

plat  -f-Sp'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  op»/«= 
the  face.] 

Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  individuals  or  races 
having  the  naso-malar  index  below  107'5.  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Mongoloid  races  generally.  [NA8O- 
M  AI.  AE  INDEX.] 

plit-?-p6j'-a,  «.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  peza  = 
the  foot,  the  instep,  the  ankle.] 

K  ntum.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Platypezidae. 

plat  ?-peY-I-d».«.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  platypez(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -t'doe.J 

Entom.:  A  family  of  minute  Diptera,  tnbe  nemo- 
cera.  Body  flat,  bead  hemispherical,  legs  short, 
hinder  ones  stout.  Larvte  live  in  fungi.  Akin  to 
the  Dolichopodidee. 

plat-y-phfl  lofts,  a.  [Pref.  platy-  ;  Gr.  phyllon 
-a  leaf,  andKng.  suff.  -out.] 

Bot.:  Broad-leaved. 

plat  -y-p5d,  rubtt.  [PLATTPWS.]  Abroad-footed 
animal. 

Plat  ?P.  t«r-?g  -I-d».  t.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  platyp- 
teryx,  genit.  platypteryg(i»)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bombycina. 
Male  with  the  antennae  pectinated,  those  of  the 
female  generally  filiform  ;  abdomen  slender  in  both 
sexes;  wings  small,  comparatively  broad,  some- 
times hooked.  Larvae  with  only  fourteen  legs. 

plat-?  p  -tgr-jfx,  i.  [Prof,  platy-,  and  Gr.  pteryx 
—  a  wing.  1 

Entom.  :  Hook-tip  moth  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Platypterygidae  (q.  v.). 

plit'-Jf-pfis,  «.  [Gr.  platy>=  flat,  and  pout  (genit. 
p<x(o8J  =  a  foot.] 

+1.  Entom.  :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Bos- 
trichus  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Zooingv  •'  Shaw's  name  for  the  genus  Ornith- 
orhynchus  (q.  T.). 

tPl&t-y-rM'-n*,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Greek 
rhis  (<tonit.  rfc>'no«)=a  nostril.] 

1.  XoOlogy:  Geoffrey's  name  for  a  division  of 
Cuvier's  lapsed  order  Qnadrumann.  The  division  is 
natural,  but  an  now  arranged  by  Prof.  Mivnrt  thi-y 
n  in-t  itnte  the  family  Cobidac,  with  five  8tib-familios  : 

I  Vliinip,  Mycotinap,  Pitheciinap,  Nyctipltheclnaa,  and 

II  n   ilinie.    He  defines  them  as  being  more  arboreal 
iu  their  habits  than  the  Simiadap  (q.  v.).  with  gen- 
erally a  special  arboreal  organ—  a  preheniue  tail 
The  septum  between  the  nostrils  is  broad  Instead 
of  narrow.    There  are  no  cheek  pouches  or  iscliifll 
call<^iti<>i,  and  the  thumb  is  capable  of  but  very 
partial  opposition  to  the  other  fingers.    There  i*  an 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    nir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     fdll;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  fi;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


platyrhine 


3149 

,  the       3.  Apparently  right,  or  deserving  of  applause  or 


play 


additional  premolar  on  each  side  of  eachjaw 
meatus  auditoriug  erternu*  is  wanting.    They 


tPlat  -jf-rhlne,  s.  &  a.    [PLATYRHINA.] 
.A.  ^8  KU lmt. :  Any  monkey  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion Platyrhina. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  broad  nose. 

Pla-ty" 5  -ma,  s.  [Greek  ;j(u/j/sma=aflat  piece  or 
plate;  platys=broe.d.]  (See  the  compound.) 

platysma-myoides,  8. 

Anat. :  A  thin  sheet  of  muscular  fiber,  extending 
over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  and  lower  por- 
tion of  the  face,  and  serving  to  depress  the  lower 
jaw. 

plat-y'-so  -ma,  s.    [PLATYSOMCS.] 


"So  as  to  plausiblelze  himself,  especially  among  the 
ilergy."—  Fuller:  Church  Uist.,  IV.  Iv.  7. 

Plans. -I-ble-nSss,  8.  [  English  plausible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plausible ;  plausibil- 
ity, speciousness. 

"Then  may  it  with  some  degree  of  jtlausibleness  be  sug- 
gested."— Clarke:  On  the  Evidences,  prop.  14. 

Plaus  -I-blyS  adv.    (Eng.plausib(le) ;  -ly.} 
•1.  In  a  manner  really  to  merit  applause 
*2.  With  applause ;  with  acclamation. 

"The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent." 

Shakesp. .-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,864. 


3.  To  use  in  play ;  to  lay  on  the  table  or  move  in  a 
game. 

"As  for  false  cards,  they  may  no  doubt  be  played  will 
eSect."— KrM,  Deo.  12,  1886. 

4.  To  perform  music  on ;  as,  to  play  the  piano. 

5.  To  perform  on  a  musical  instrument ;  to  exe- 
cute;  as,  to  play  an  overture. 

6.  To  put  or  keep  in  action  or  motion :  to  cause  to 
work  or  act ;  as,  to  play  a  cannon  on  a  fort. 

7.  To  keep  in  play  with  a  line. 

"A  4-lb.  jack  wag  being  played."— Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

8.  To  amuse  one's  self  with :  as,  to  play  a  person. 

9.  To  act  or  perform  by  the   representation   of 
characters  in. 

10.  To  act  the  part  of;  to  act  or  take  the  charac- 
ter of. 

plant  the  part  of  a  wrvant-maid."— Lon- 


^"'•T'J  'Plaus -Ive,  a.    [Lat.p<au8U8,pa.par.  otplaudo 

2.  Palceont.:  The  same  as  PLATYSOMCS  (q.  v.).  =to  applaud.] 

plat  -y-s6me,  8.    [PLATYSOMA.]   Any  individual  1-  Applauding,  approving. 

of  the  family  Platysoma  (q.  v.).  »To  yourp/au./txj  fortunes  gi 


—  .   _-'-mus,  8.   [Greek  p;arj/8omo8=having  a 
broad  body.] 

Palasont.:  A  genus  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Permian. 


2.  Plausible. 


jive  our  voice." 
lleyteootl:  Foure  J'renltoes,  i. 


"  His  plaustve  words 
He  scatter' d  not."  Shakesp.:  All's  Well.  1.  2. 


•plaw,  *plawe,  c.  t. 
bou. 


[Etym.  doubtful.]    To  par- 


,  /     Plale,  *pleye.  v.  t.  &  t.    [A.  S.  plegian, 

from  P««fft»=play  (q.  v.).] 
A'  Mransitive: 


plat-? -stgr  -n8n.  mtbst.  [Prefix  platy-,  and  Gr. 
sternon—tne  breast.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Emydos,  from  China.  Platy- 
sternon  megacephalum  is  the  Large-headed  Chinese 
River  Tortoise. 

pla-tf  8  -to-ma,  s.    [Prof,  platy-,  and  Gr.  stoma 

=  the  mouth.]  1.  To  sport,  to  frolic;  to  do  something,  not  as  a 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Siluridne  (q.  v.).    Snout  very  task  or  of  necessity,  but  for  a  pleasure;  to  amuse 

long,  spatulate,  with  the  upper  jaw  more  or  less  one's  self. 

TKjJeotlngj    barbels    six,    palate-toothed,    caudal  "Let  the  boys  leave  to  play."-Shakesp.. -Merry  Wives 

Diked.    Twelve  species  from  Soutli  America,  some  of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

ittaining  a  length  of  six  feet,  the  majority  orna-  2.  To  toy,  to  dally. 

"Golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play." 

Tennyson:  Guinevere,  643. 

3.  To  act  thoughtlessly ;  to  trifle;  to  bo  careless. 
"  Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their  lives 
as  they  do  with  their  cloatlis."— Temple. 


i: 


attaining  a  length  of  six  feet,  the  majority 
men  ted  with  black  spots  or  bands. 

Plat-jMirOk'-tes,  subst.  [Prefix  platy-,  and  Gr. 
troktcs=a  gnawer,  a  nibbler;  frooo=tognaw.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Alepocephalidw,  discovered 
by  the  Challenger  Expedition.  They  have  small 
keeled  scales,  and  no  ventrals. 

'plaud,  v.  t.    [Lat.  plaudo.]   To  applaud. 

plaud  -It,  subst.  [PLACDITE.]  Applause;  praise 
bestowed. 

"All  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

.  *plau'-dl-t8,  s.  |  I. at.  applaud  ye,  2d  pers.  pi. 
imper.  of  p/a«do=to  applaua ;  a  word  addressed  by 
the  actors  to  the  audience  at  the  end  of  a  play, 
asking  for  their  applause.  The  Lat.  plaudite  being 
taken  for  an  English  word,  the  final  e  was  con- 
sidered silent,  whence  came  the  form  plaudit  ] 
[PLACDITY.]  Plaudit,  applause.  (Drant:  Horace; 
Artv  of  Poetry.) 

.  plan -dl-tSr-y1,  o.  [Eng. plaudit ;-ory.]  Applaud- 
ing, commending. 

•plan  -dl-tjf,  8.    [A  form  arising  from  the  Lat. 
plaudite  being  taken  for  an  English  word  of  three 
syllables.]    [PLACWTE.]    Plaudits,  applause. 
"Give  this  virgin  crystal  plaudities." 

Tourneur:  Kevenger's  Tragedy,  ii.  1. 

Plaus-l-bll  -1  -ty ,  s.  [Fr.  plausibilite,  from  Lat. 
pluu8i6i'lt8=plausible  (q.  v.).] 

•1.  Something  deserving  applause. 

"[He]  carried  on  his  dignity  with  that  justice,  modesty, 
integrity,  fidelity,  and  other  gracious  plausibilities."^ 
Vaughan:  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Jackson. 

*2.  Applause. 

"Withgreat  admirationandptuiu/tn'Ittvof  the  oeoole  "        "To  what    extent  her  machine-guns   can  pfa 
—Hackluyt:  foyaaes,  i.  287.  destructive  effect."— London  Dally  Telegraph. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of   being   plausible   or       13-  T<>  do,  to  act,  to  behave, 
specious;  plausibleness,  speciousness.  "Thou  play1  d»«  most  foully  for"t." 

"We  admit  the  plausibility  of  the  notion."— London  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ill,  I. 

Standard. 

4.  Anything  plausible  or  specious. 

"Not  absolutely  formed  to  be  the  dupe 
Of  shallow  plausibilities  alone." 

R.  Uroientnu:  Paracelsus,  iii. 


4.  To  take  part  in  a  game,  recreation,  or  pastime. 

"When  the  giants  played  at  pitch  and  to.w." 

Blackie:  Lays  of  the  Highland*,  p.  29. 

5.  Specif. :  To  gamble ;  to  contend  in  a  game  for 
money. 

6.  To  perform  an  act  or  action  incidental  or  nec- 
essary to  a  game. 

"Newton  was  bowled  in  playinu  late  at  a  yorker."— 
London  Dally  Telegraph. 

7.  To  perform  upon  an  instrument  of  music. 

"Moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays." 

Shakesp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  663. 

8.  To  move  irregularly  and  freely. 

"  Loose  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  6. 

9.  To  operate,  to  act,  to  move,  to  flow. 
"Whiles  warm  life  play*  in  that  infant's  veins." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  111.  4. 

10.  To  move  or  bo  moved  nimbly. 

and  out." — Cassell's  Tech' 


"Hiss    .    . 
don  Standard. 

11.  To  act  or  represent  in  general ;  to  act  like ;  to- 
conduct  one's  self  like ;  to  behave  in  the  manner  of. 

•Tiny  the  mother's  part."— Shakesp.:  Sonnet  143. 

12.  To  execute,  to  do,  to  perform,  to  act. 

"  Man,  proud  man    .    .    . 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

13.  To  handle,  treat,  or  deal  with  scientifically,  or 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  game ;  as,  to  play  a  ball 
at  cricket. 

It.  To  contend  in  a  game  with ;  to  enter  into  com- 
petition in  a  game  with. 

15.  Ellifitically :  To  engage  or  make  use  of  in  play; 
to  play  with. 

If  1.  Toplau  booty:  [BOOTY.] 

2.  To  pi  i  in  fiml  anil  loose  : 

(1)  To  bo  fickle,  changeable,  ornot  to  be  depended 
on. 

(2)  To  act  recklessly. 

"A  Bishop  ought  not  to  play  so  fast  and  loose  with 
words." — London  Echo. 

3.  To  play  into  a  person's  In  i  mix :  To  act  or  man- 
age matters  to  his  benefit  or  advantage. 

"  Simp]  j  playing  into  the  hands  of  lary  ne'er-do-weels." 
— London  Observer. 

4.  To  playoff: 

(1)  To  show  off;  to  display,  to  exhibit;  as,toplau 
off  tricks. 

(2)  To  finish  the  playing  of. 

(3)  To  show  up  or  expose  to  ridicule. 

5.  To  play  on  or  upon : 

(1)  To  make  sport  of ;  to  mock ;  to  trifle  with ;  to 
trick,  to  befool. 

(2)  To  give  a  humorous  or  fanciful  turn  to ;  as, 
to  play  on  words. 

6.  To  play  on: 

Cricket:  To  play  a  ball  so  that  it  is 
stopped,  but  runs  on  to  the  stumps. 


not  quite 


"  The  last  ball  of  his  first  over  Bolitho  played  on  to  hi* 
wicket."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

7.  To  play  one's  cards:  To  act;  to  manage  one's 
business  ;  to  contrive. 

8.  To  make  play:  To  take  the  lead;  to  lead  off. 
(Raring  slang.) 

9.  To  be  played  out  :  To  be  carried  too  far  ;  to  be 
useless   any    longer    for    the    purpose    intended. 
(Slang.) 

"From  some  reason   or   another   examinations    were 
rather  'played  out.'  "  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 


10.  To  play  possum :  [Possou.l 

11.  To  play  with  one's  beard:   To 
to  trifle  with ;  to  deceive. 


make  a  fool  of; 


11.  To  work ;  to  bo  engaged  in  work  or  action. 
"The  firemen  will  be  engaged  In  playing  on  the  ware- 
houses."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

12.  To  act;  to  be  set  and  kept  in  action  or  opera- 
tion. 

y  with 


14.  To  act  upon  a  stage;  to  personate  a  character 
in  a  play. 

"  Fit  to  play  in  our  interlude." — Shakesp.  •  Midsummer 
Xight's  Dream,  i.  2. 


15.  To  act  or  assume  a  part  without  carrying  it 

plausl-ble,  *plaug    a-ble,  adj.    [Lat.  p(au8i-    out  seriously;  to  make  a  playful  or  half-serious 
bili*.  from  p(«u*U8,  pa.  par.  of  pla«do=to applaud.]    p  ting  a  part.   (Usually  followed  by  a(.) 

*1.  Deserving  applause ;  praiseworthy,  commend- 


abl 


"  The  ladies  have  played  at  making  pudding*."— Lon- 
don Observer. 


"Which  made  a  plausible  bishop  seem  to  be  antichrist  !"•  To  serve  or  be  suitable  or  in  condition  for 

to  Gregory  the  Great."— iincket :  Lift  ,,f  Williams,  pt.  ii.,  playing  a  game ;  as,  A  billiard  table  plays  well. 

p'  **•  B.  Transitive  : 

"2.  Applauding,  rejoicing.  j.  To  bring  into  sportive  or  playful  action. 

•With  the  pure,  plausible,  and  joyful  minds."— Beooni  2.  Tocontendin;  to  contest  for  amusement  or  for 

rks'  '• 141  a  prize  ;  as,  to  play  whist,  to  play  football,  &c. 


"  Yet  I  have  played  with  his  beard,  in  knitting  the  knot, 
I  promised  friendship— but  meant  it  not." 

,  Ztamon  and  Pythias. 

•12.  To  play  knaves  trumps:  To  cudgel  soundly; 
to  thrash. 

"  She  snatched  up  a  fagot-stick  and  so  she  began  to  plau 
knaves  trumps." — Locr/n«,  iv.  2. 

play,  'plale,  *Pley,  «.    [A.  S.plega,  prob.  from 
Lat.  plaga=&  stroke.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

l._  A  game,  an  amusement ;  an  exercise  or  series  of 
actions  for  amusement  or  diversion. 

"Very  few  spectator!  witnessed  the  play."— Field,  April 
4,  1885. 

2.  Sport,  frolic,  diversion,  amusement,  gambols; 
things  done  in  jest,  not  in  earnest. 

"At  an  early  age,  children  learn  more  from  play  than 
from  teaching." — Tylor:  Early  Uist.  Mankind,  ch.  vi. 

3.  A  playful  disposition  or  temper ;  playfulness. 

4.  Gambling,  gaming ;  the  act  or  practice  of  con- 
tending in  a  game  for  money. 

5.  Practice  or  exercise  in  any  contest ;  as,  sword- 
play,  i.  e. ,  fencing. 

6.  Skill  or  art  in  any  game,  exercise,  or  sport. 

7.  The  style  or  manner  in  which  a  game,  Ac.,  is 
played. 

"The  play  was  certainly   not  of  that  high  character 
which  might  have  been  expected." — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 


bdil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     §hin,    benph;     go,     Jem;     thin,    this;     gin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tfon,      _9i0n  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


play-actor 

8.  Action,  use,  employment,  operation. 

"There  were  upward  of  thirteen  .team  fire-engines  ID 
full  I'luii."  London  Daily  Telearaph. 

*9.  A  state  of  agitation  or  ventilation;  publicity, 
discussion.  (liryden:  Ki'li'jin  Laid,  321.) 

lu.  Manner  of  acting  ordealing ;  conduct,  practice. 
"Do  me  no  foul  play."—  Shakesp. :  Lear.  Hi.  7. 

11.  Performance  or  execution  upon  an  instrument 
of  music. 

12.  Motion  or  movement.    LII.J 

13.  The  act  or  art  of  managing  a  fish  with  a  line 
go  as  to  tire  it  out  and  bring  it  to  land. 

14.  Power;  space  or  room  for  motion. 

"The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that  they 
have  no  play  betwoen  them.  ' — JHoxon. 

15.  Liberty  of  action ;  room  or  opportunity   for 
action  or  display ;  scope,  swing,  vent. 

"Should  a  writer  give  the  foil  play  to  his  mirth,  with- 
out regard  to  decency,  he  might  please  reader*;  but  muni 
be  a  very  ill  man,  if  he  could  please  himself."— Additon: 
freeholder. 

16.  The  representation  or  exhibition  of  a  dramatic 
performance,  as  of  a  comedy  or  tragedy ;  a  dramatic 
performance. 

"A  visit  to  the  play  is  a  more  expensive  luxury  in  many 
ways."— London  Daily  Telearaph. 

17.  A  dramatic  composition;  a  comedy,  tragedy, 
farce,  Ac. ;  a  composition  in  which  the  characters 
are  represented  by  dialogue  and  action. 

"To    present    a    new  play    at    the    beginning  of   the 
•eason.   —  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Horn. :  A  movement  in  a  prescribed  path,  as 
the  stroknof  a  piston,  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum. 

2.  Horol.:  [END-SHAKE.) 

If  (t)  Play  of  colon:  An  appearance  of  several 
prismatic  colors  in  rapid  succession  ou  turning  an 
object,  as  a  diamond. 

(2)  A  play  on  or  upon  words:  The  giving  a  word 
a  double  meaning  ;  punning,  a  pun. 

'*  A  childish  play  upon  word*,  quite  foreign  to  the  point 
at  issue." — Stewart:  Phllosoph.  Essays,  en*.  3. 

tplay-actor, «.   An  actor. 

•play-actorism, «.    Histrionism,  acting. 

"A  trifle  of  unconscious  play^tctorism." — Carlyle:  Bern- 
tntscenaes,  i.  121. 

play-day.  «.  A  day  given  up  to  play  or  diver- 
lion  ;  a  holiday. 

"The  soul's  I>|<IIK/<I  i/  is  always  the  devil's  working  day." 
— South:  Sermon*,  vol.  vi.,ser.  10. 

play-dresser,  «.    A  dres»cr  of  plays  (q.  v.). 

"Demetrius  Fannins,  play*lresser  and  plagiary." — Ben 
Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  i. 

play-maker,  «.    A  writer  of  plays. 

"The  play-makers  and  the  poets  have  done  us  some 
little  service."— Xolet  and  Queries,  Oct.  24,  1888,  p.  SS9. 

•play-place,  «.  A  place  whore  games  are  played; 
a  playground. 

"  We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  297. 

play-spell,  ».    A  time  for  play  or  recreation. 

play-wagon,  *.  A  wagon,  used  for  carrying  the 
properties  of  strolling  players,  and  forming  part  of 
the  theater  in  which  they  performed. 

"Thou  hast  forgot  how  thou  amblest  (in  leather  pilch) 
by  mplaV'tenfjon,  in  the  highway." — Decker:  Satiromastix. 

play-writer,  «.  The  writer  of  a  play  or  plays ;  a 
playwright,  a  dramatist. 

"  He  accuses  the  play-writers,  among  other  things,  of 
restoring  the  pagan  worship." — Lucky:  England  in  the 
Eiyhtrenth  Century,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

play -a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  play;  •able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  played. 

"A  ball  touching  the  balk-line  is  not  playable.'' — 
Held,  Dee.  12,  1886. 

2.  Capable  of  being  played  on ;  fit  to  be  played  on. 
play   bill,  ..    [Eng.  play,  and  bill  (3).l    A  bill 

or  placard  exhibited  as  an  advertisement  of  a  play, 
with  the  Dames  of  the  actors  and  the  parts  taken  by 
them. 

"The  references  in  the  playbill  to  the  alterations  made 
in  the  house." — London  Dally  Chronicle. 

play  book,  «.  (  F.ng.  play,  andboofc.]  A  book  of 
plays  or  dramatic  compositions. 

tPl&y  <USbt  (fc  silent),*.  [Eng.  play,  and  tl<-l,t.] 
A  debt  incurred  by  gambling  ;  a  gambling  debt. 

"Mary  had  a  way  of  interrupting  tattle  about  .  .  . 
duels  and  playdel>ts."~Maeaul<iy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

If  A  playdebt  is  not  recoverable  by  law. 

play  er,  *plal-er,  >.  [A.  8.  pleyere,  from  plega 
=play.  J 

1.  One  who  plays ;  one  who  takes  part  in  a  game 
or  exercise  of  amusement  or  skill. 

"Both players  having  to  rely  on  their  own  resources, 
the  play  was  naturally  alow."-Fi>U.  April  4,  1886. 
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plead 


2.  One  who  trifles  ;  a  trifler  ;  a  lazy  person. 
"Maintain  your  injuries,  derils  being  offended, 

Players  in  jour  housewifery." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  il.  L 

3.  An  actor;  one  who  plays  on  the  stage. 

"After  all  the  fellow  was  but  a  plater,  and  players  are 
roguea."—  Jfot-aulaii.  lli*t.  Knu.,  ch.  liz. 
1.  A  mimic. 


pl«a,*ple,*plee,*play,  »•  rp.Fr.pl«,pla«,plcwf, 
plnid,  plait,  plaiz,  plez,  from  Low  Lat.  placiium— 
a  judgment,  decision,  sentence,  public  assembly, 
from  Lat.  p/octtum=an  opinion,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of 
placitut,  pa.  par.  of  vlaceo=to  please;  Sp. pleito; 
Port. pleito, preito;  Ital. piafo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

£^F^^T=^i.i-rment  °'   ^f^^lus^K-o^^'Ia 
6.  A  gambler,  a  gamester.  excuse,  an  apoi 

l>  .d,,;, , i,     «»  "Sonpake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity, 

O.      .  -ing,   01  The  tyrant's  j><<-a,eicns'd  his  devilish  deeds." 

.Villon:  P.  L..IV.  8W. 

3.  An  argent  argument ;  a  pleading ;  as,  a  plea  for 
mercy. 
CEn«-J'.f?^       II.  Law: 

\.  English  Lcue : 

(1)  That  which  is  pleaded  or  alleged  by  a  party 
to  an  action  in  support  of  his  demand ;  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  the  answer  of  the  defendant  in  a 
cause  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration  and  demand. 
Pleas  are  of  two  sorts  :  dilatory  pleas,  and  pleas  to 
the  action,  f  DILATORY-PLEA. J  Pleat  to  the  action 


A  gambler,  a  g 

tplayer-llke,  «player-lyke. 
characteristic  of,  a  player. 

play  -8r  ly,  *play-er  lie,  adj. 
•ly.]    Like  a  player  ;  player-like. 


Befitting,  or 
[Eng.  player; 


play  f«l-16w,   *plale  fel  ow,  « 
and  fellow.]    A  companion  or  associate  in  games  or 
amusements. 

"It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  loved  Posthumus: 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

•play  -fere,  'play  -fee'r,  *play-faler, «.   [Eng. 
play,  and  fere.  J    A  playfellow. 

• '  Her  little  playfeer  and  her  pretty  bun." 

Drayton:  The  Mooncalf. 

play  -f  til,  a.    [Eng.  play,  and/uil.] 

1.  Full  of  play  or  merriment ;  sportive ;  indulging    li»hed  order."-Bloc«:.foiif.  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  oh.  IL 
In  gambols.  (2)  A  suit,  an  action,  a  cause  in  court. 

"I  bethought  me  of  theplayful  hare." 

Wordsworth:  Resolution  and  Independence. 

2.  Indulging  a  sportive  fancy;  sprightly,  jocular, 
amusing ;  as,  a  playful  writer. 

play  -f  4l-iy,  adv.    [English  play/«l ; -ij/.]    In  a 
playful  manner;  sportively,  merrily,  jocosely. 

"  O  fatal  strife, 
By  thee,  poor  songstress,  playfully  begun." 

Covper:  Strada'e  Nightingale. 


jr 

are  such  as  dispute  the  very  cause  of  suit.  [ABATE- 
MENT, II.  4 ;  BAR,  «.,  II.  3  (a).] 

Pleas,  of  either  nature,  must  be  pleaded  in  an  estab- 


play    ful  nSss,  «.    [Eng.  playful;   -ne*«.] 
quality  or  state  of  being  playful;  a  playful  di 


Pleas  or  suits  are  regularly  divided  into  two  sorta: 
pleas  of  the  crown,  which  comprehend  all  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  wherein  the  sovereign,  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  is  the  plaintiff;  and  common  pleas,  which  include 
all  civil  actions  depending  between  subject  and  subject. 
The  former  of  these  were  originally  the  proper  object  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench;  the  lat- 
ter of  the  Court  of  the  Common  Pleas."— Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  ill.,  ch.  2. 
2.  Scott  Law:  A  short  and  concise  note  of  the 


The    grounds  on  which  the  action  or  defense  is  to  be 
,spo-    maintained,  without  argument, 
iition;  play,  sportiveness.  TT  Plea  in  panel: 

play -game,  ».     [English  ploy,  and  game.]    The       Scots  Law:  The  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
play  of  children.  p!8a9h,  'pleche,  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  plestier;  French 

•     ,h.  from  Low  Lat.  plessii  — 
from  Lat.  plec/o, 


play  -g6-Sr,  «.    [Eng.  play,  and  goer.]    One  who    p!e*»er=to  pleach  or  plash,  from  Low  Lat.  pletsa  = 
frequents  plays  or  playhouses.  a  thicket  of  interwoven  boughs, 


"It  strongly  took  the  fancy  of  the  younger  playgoers." 
— Lotttlon  !>>t  ft  a  Chronicle. 

play   g6-Ing,  o.  A  ».    [Eng.  pJay,  and  301119.] 

A.  .-18  adj. :  Frequenting  plays  or  playhouses. 
"The   playgotng    public    were   so    much    attached    to 

Olivia."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

B.  At  sultst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  frequenting 
plays. 


pa.  par.  p/«xiw=to  weave'.  J 
1.  To  plash,  to  interweave. 


.play-ground    ...   [Eng.  play    and  ground.]    A  =f0"*i?.^ ^ Ta'rgEe 7  I 

piece  of  ground  designed  for  children  to  play  upon  ;  L       W.  placrto,  from 

specif.,  such  a  piece  of  ground  attached  to  a  school.  pienear;  ftal.  piatire.] 

play  house,  «.  [English  play,  and  house.]  A 
building  used  for  dramatic  representations ;  a 
theater. 


Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower." 

Shakesp...  Much  Ado  about  Xothing,  Hi.  1. 

*2.  To  intertwine. 

"  Thy  master  thus  with  pleached  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  anddeopatra,  Iv.  12. 

plead,  'plede,  'plaid  en,  v.  i.  &  t.   [Fr.  pJo. 
— i,  from  p(uid  =  a  plea  (q.  v. 

>m  p(octrum=a  plea;  Spal 
pltitear;  Ital.  piastre.]    [PLETE  (2),r.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  speak  or  arg^ie  in  support  of  a 

nl&v    Ine  nr  nar  or  a     TPi  A\  i- 1  claim,  or  in  defense  against  a  claim ;  to  reason  with 

Play -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    ll-LAi.t'.J  another;   to  urge  or  allege  reasons  or  arguments 

playing-card.  ».    One  of  a  pack  of  cards  used    for  or  against;  to  speak  for,  or  defend  a  IXT-I.H, 
for  playing  games.    [CARD  (1),  «.,  II.  1  f.]  action,  or  course;  to  claim  or  solicit  indulgence, 

play -less,  a.    [Eng.play;  -le*».]    Without  play;    support,  sympathy,  or  mercy, 
not  playing.  "  Did  ever  mourner  plead  with  thee, 

•play-lome.  ..    [Eng.play.and  Mid.  Eng.Jom«=  ^Alboan'""co^™°™T/a"ll'l}Zm,  , 

a  tool.]    A  weapon. 

play:mate...    [Eng   play,  and  maf,.]    Acorn-    J^^^j^SfS&££ft 
panion  in  play ;  a  playfellow.  ration  of   the   plaintiff;    to   deny  or  traverse 

•play    pleas  ure  (s  as  sh),..    [Eng.  play,  and    declaration  or  demand  of  the  plaintiff. 
pleasure.]    Idle  amusement. 

"  He  taketh  a  kind  of  playpleasure  in  looking  upon  the 
fortune  of  others." — Hacon:  Essays. 

play    some,  adj.    [Eng.  play;  -tome.]    Playful, 
sportive. 


"The  she-pard  thwarts  her  playsome  whelps." 
Browning:  King  and  Book,  x. 
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f     _  Jme  ness,  *,    [English  playtome;  -ww.] 

The  quality  or  stato  of  being  playuome;  playful- 
ness, levity,  sportiveness. 
playte,*.    [PLETT.] 

play -thing,  Ji.    [Eng.  play.  And  thing.]    A  toy; 
a  thing  to  play  with  ;  that  which  serves  to  amuse* 

"Her  infant  babe 

Bad  from  Ita  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief. 
And  cigh'd  among  1U  playthings." 

Wor<t»wortli;  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

plfcy'-tlme,  *.    [English  play,  and  time.}    Time    duty.'1— Souik' Sermons,  rol.  rii.,  ser."». 
given  up  U»  play  or  diversion.  n.  Law;  To  allege  in  a  legal  plea  or  defense. 

"  Upon  festival*  and  playtimet."— Ctnetfy.  E*»ay*;  The        "Such  facU  aa  would  In  a  conrt  of  equity  be  a  compl    _ 
s.-h.,t.i,  answer  to  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  and  afford  ground  for 

play     Wright  (gh  silont),  «.     [English  play,  and     «  perpetual  injunction,  may  aluo  be  p/eod«*  ipecially."- 
irri0M.]    A  writer  or  maker  of  plays.  Black-tone:  cv/mmmr..  bk.  iii.,  ch.  IL 

"In  thia  stage  of  society,  the  playwright  .*  an  eaMntlal        If  To  plead  over: 

and    acknowledged  a   character   aa   the   millwright."-        Law:  To    reply     to     an      opponent's    plead; 
Carl y It:  Mitoell.;  German  Playwrights.  (  Wharton.) 


"The  plaintiff  must  again  pltaA,  either  by  deny! 
these  latter  treBpatmei),  or  justifying  them  in  aome  otfc 
way."  — /(i.u-Ar*/on<.  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  IL 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  discuss,  maintain,  or  defend,  as  a  cause 
arguments  or  reasons  presented  to  a  court  or  per- 
son authorized  to  hear  and  determine    a  case  or 
point;  to  argue. 

"They  think  It  mo«t  meet  that  euery  man  should 
hla  own  matter."— Jafore:  Utopia,  bk.  il.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argument ;  to  put  f<_ 
ward    in   proof,    support,   or  jus  tit. cation.     [II.] 
(Milton:  .sVimwrm  Ayoniates,  H33.) 

3.  To  offer  or  allege  as  an  excuse,  justification,  or 
apology. 

Nor  can  any  one  plfad  his  modesty  in  prejudice  of  hia 


fate,    fat,    fare,     *,mldst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    ga, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     tdn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     02     e;     ey  =  a.      qu 


pleadable 

plead  a  ble,  ct.  [Eng.  plead;  -,il>i,-.\  Capable 
of  being  pleaded,  or  alleged  in  plea,  proof,  excuse, 
or  vindication. 

"That  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England 
should  be  pleadaltle  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons 
in  parliament."  —  Burke:  French  Revolution. 

*pleadable-brlefs,  8.  pi. 

Scots  Law  :  Precepts  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  who 
thereupon  cite  parties,  and  hear  and  determine. 

plSad  -Si,    *pled-0ur,    «.    [Fr.  plaideur,    from 
plaider=to  plead  (q.  v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  pleads  causes  in  a  court  of  law,  Ac.  ; 
a  lawyer. 

"A  counoellor  or  pleader  at  the  bar." 

llosoomtnon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  One  who   offers  reasons   for  or  against;   an 
arguer  ;  a  defender  or  maintainer  of  a  cause. 

"If  yon 

Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue 
Might  stop  your  countrymen." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

II.  Law  :  One  who  forms  or  draws  up  pleas  or 
pleadings  ;  as,  a  special  pleader. 

plead'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».   [PLEAD.] 
A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    The  act  of  advocating,  defend- 
ing, or  supporting  a  cause  by  arguments  or  reasons. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  advocating  a  cause  in  a  court  of  law. 

2.  (PI.):  The  written  statements  of  parties  in  a 
suit  at  law,  containing  the  declaration  and  claim 
of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  answer  or  defense  of  the 
defendant.    Pleadings  consist  of  the  declaration, 
the  plea,  the  replication,  the  rejoinder,  the  sur- 
rejoinder, the  rebutter,  the  sur-rebutter.&c.,  which 
are  successively  filed,  until  the  question  is  brought 
to  issue.    [See  these  words.]    Pleadings  were  for- 
merly maue  by  word  of  mouth  in  court.    [PABOL.] 

plSad  Ing  If,  adv.  [Eng.  pleading;  -lit.]  In  a 
pleading  manner;  by  pleading  or  supplication. 
(Harper's  Monthly,  June,  1882,  p.  117.) 

plead   Ing?,  s.pl.   [PLEADING,  C.  II.  2.] 
•pleas    able,".    [Eng.  pleas(e)  ;  -aftfe.]    Pleas- 

ing, pleasant. 

"Suche  thluges  as   were  not  pleasable  to  the  ears  of 

men."—  Knox:  Godly  Letters  (1644). 

pleas  ance,  plai  sance  ,  'pleas  aunce,  *. 
[Fr.  plaisance,  from  plaisir=  to  please.  1 

1.  Pleasure,  gayety,  pleasantry,    frolicsomonoss. 
(Shakeap.  :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  158.) 

2.  A  part  of  a  garden  or  pleasure-grounds  attached 
to  a  mansion,  and  shut  in  and  secluded  by  trees, 
shrubs,  Ac. 

IT  The  interest  of  this  word,  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  had  a  strong  revival  during  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  byreason  of  the  application 
of  the  name  to  the  great  pleasure  resort  of  the  visit- 
ors to  the  Exhibition.  Under  the  name  of  Midway 
Plaisance  existed  a  long,  broad  strip  of  land,  on 
both  sides  of  which  were  grouped  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  enjoyable  exhibits  of  the  vast  ag- 
gregation of  wonders  collected  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  almost  every  people 
and  race  could  be  here  seen  exemplified  by  individ- 
uals of  each  nationality  and  race;  besides  which 
wore  to  bo  inspected  various  interesting  and  curious 
arts  and  sciences  as  applied  to  civilized  life.  Mid- 
way, as  it  was  popularly  called,  will,  in  the  memory 
of  many,  outlast  every  other  feature  of  the  great 
exhibition. 

3.  A  kind  of  lawn  or  gauze. 

"A  oountesse  holding  a  clothe  of  pleaeaunce."  —  ll-ir- 
uyna:  Supplement,  fol.  78. 

•pleas/an 

antness. 


,  >.   [Eng.  pleasan(t)  ;  -cy.~\   Pleas- 


"The amenite  and  pleasancy  of  the  place."  —  Joys: 
Exposition  of  Daniel,  oh.  ill. 

pleas,  ant,  'pleas  aunt,  'pies-aunt,  a.  &  t. 
[O.  Fr.  plesant  (Fr.  plaisant),  pr.  par,  of  plesir  (Fr. 
pia«ir)  =  to  please  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pleasing,    agreeable  ;    affording    pleasure    or 
gratification  to  the   mind    or  senses;    gratifying. 
(.Shakfsp.  :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  375.) 

2.  Cheerful,  gay,  lively,  sprightly,  enlivening. 
"  From  grave  to  light,  from  pleasant  to  severe." 

Vryden:  Art  of  Poetry,  76. 

3.  Jocular,  merry  ;  given  to,  or  fond  of,  joking. 

4.  Characterized   by    jocularity    or    pleasantry  ; 
merry,  witty,  sportive. 

"In  that  pleasant  humor  they  all  posted  to  Rome."  — 
Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Arg.  8. 
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*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pleasant,  jocular,  or  merry  fellow;  a  humor- 
ist, a  droll. 

"They  beatow  their  silver  on  courtesans,  pleasants,  and 
flatterers."—/1.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  169. 

2.  A  kind  of  lawn  or  gauze, 
pleasant-spirited,  a.    Merry,  gay. 

"  By  my  troth.  A  pleasant-spirited  lady." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothing,  ii.  1. 

pleasant-tongued,  a.    Pleasing  in  speech, 
pleas,    ant  If,  *pleas-aunt-ly,  adv.    [English 
pleasant;  •///.] 

1.  In  a  pleasing  manner;  so  as  to  please  or  grat- 
ify. 

"He  thought  nothing  might  more  pleasauntly  happen." 
— Orafton:  Chron.  Edward  IV.  (an.  9.) 

2.  Gaily,  merrily,  sportively. 
*.':.  Jestingly,  jocularly. 

plSas,  -ant-nigs,  s.    [Eng.  pleasant ;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pleasant,  agree- 
able, or  gratifying  to  the  mind  or  senses. 

"The  great  delight  they  took  to  consider  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  place.' r—Sorthl  Plutarch,  p.  887. 

2.  Gayety,  cheerfulness,  merriment. 

3.  Jocularity,  pleasantry. 

pleas,  ant  rf,  s.  [Fr.  plaisanterie,  from  plait- 
a»f=pleasing.] 

1.  Gayety,  cheerfulness,  sprightliness. 

2.  Good  temper;  jocularity,  raillery. 

"Talked,  with  much  ingenuity  and  pleasantry,  against 
hereditary  monarchy." — Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  A  jocular,  witty,  or  humorous  saying ;  a  jest,  a 
joke:  raillery. 

4.  A  laughable  or  comical  trick  or  conduct;  a 
frolic. 

please,  'plese,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  plesir,  plaisir 
(Fr.  plaire) =to  please,  from  Lat.  »(oceo=to  please, 
allied  to  placo  =  to  appease;  Sp.  placer;  Port. 
piaier;  Ital.  pt'ocere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  or  afford  pleasure  to-  to  gratify,  to 
delight ;  to  excite  pleasant  or  agreeable  emotions  in. 
"  Qo  home  with  it  and  pleas?  your  wife  withal." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  Hi.  2. 

•2.  To  satisfy,  to  content,  to  humor. 

"I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  tif  Error*,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  obtain  favot   in  the  sight  of;  to  win  ap- 
proval from.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  949.) 

4.  To  seem  good  to ;  to  bo  the  will  or  pleasure  of. 
(Used  impersonally.) 

"To-morrow  may  it  please  you." 

Shakesp.:  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  yerona,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  or  afford  pleasure  or  gratification ;  to 
gratify. 

"Such  writers  probably  make  no  distinction  between 
what  is  praised  and  what  is  pleasing." — t;»Idamith:  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  like,  to  choose,  to  prefer. 

3.  To  condescend  ;  to  be  pleased ;  to  consent ;  to 
be  willing ;  to  vouchsafe. 

"Heav'nly  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These  bounties."  Hilton:  P.  1...  v.  397. 

*T  (1)  Please  is  used  elliptically  for  if  you  please, 
or  if  it  please  you. 

(2)  To  be  pleased  to  do  a  thimj  : 

la)  To  have  or  take  pleasure  in  doing  a  thing. 
(6)  To  think  fit,  or  to  have  the  kindness  or  good- 
ness to  do ;  to  condescend  to  do. 

(3)  To  be  pleased  in:  To  take  pleasure  in. 

(4)  To  be  pleased  with:  To  approve 
pleaded,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PLEASE.] 

pleas,  -ed  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  pleased;  -/.//.  |  In  a 
pleased,  gratified,  or  satisfied  manner;  with  pleas- 
ure. 

"He  remarked  pleasedly  on  the  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment of  the  Norwegians." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

plea?  ed  ness,  ».  [Eng.  pleased;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  or  being  pleased;  pleasure. 

"This  preference  and  superior pleasedness  is  the  ground 
of  all  it  does  in  the  case."— Bdvards:  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
pt.  ii..  86. 

*plea§e  man,  x.  [Eng.  please,  and  num.]  One 
whocurries  favor ;  apickthank;  an  officious  person. 

"  Some  carry-tale,  some  jtlrasemnn,  some  slight  zany." 
Shakesp:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

plSas,  -8r,  subst.  [Eng.  pleas(e);  -er.]  One  who 
pleases  or  gratifies ;  one  who  curries  favor  by  humor- 
ing or  flattering. 

"No  man  was  more  a  pleaser  of  all  men  to  whom  he 
became  all  honest  things,  that  he  might  gain  some." — 
Bishop  Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  l!JO. 


pleasureful 

pleas  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [PLEASE.]  Pleasant, 
agreeable,  gratifying;  affording  pleasure  to  the 
mind  or  senses. 

"Those  soft  and  pleating  features  which  had  won  so 
many  hearts." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Bny.,  ch.  v. 

pl£a;  -Ing-l?,  adv.    [Eng. pleasing;  -Itf.] 

1.  In  a  pleasing  manner ;  so  as  to  please  or  gratify ; 
pleasantly. 

"To  be  as  pleasingly  and  delightfully  affected  with  him, 
as  we  do  perceive,  or  are  affected  with  any  good  in  this 
world." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  15. 

2.  With  approval. 

"The  texts  of  the  New  Testament  that  seem  to  look 
pleasingly  upon  pre&xisteuoe." — Olanvtll:  Preexistence  of 
Souls,  ch.  xi. 

pleas.  Ing  ness, -.  [Eng. pleasing;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pleasing ;  pleasantness. 

pleas  u  ra  ble,  'pigas  -n-rea-ble  (s  as  in),  a. 
[Eng.  pleasur(e];  -able.] 

1.  Affording  pleasure ;  pleasant,  pleasing. 
"  Far  from  these  pleasurable  shades  remove." 

Pomfret:  Love  Triumphant  over  Reason. 

*2.  Seeking  pleasure  or  pleasures. 
"A  person  of  his  pleasurable  turn  and  active  spirit." — 
Klchardson:  Clarissa,  i.  74. 

•3.  Sportive,  jocose;  full  of  pleasantry.  (Ben 
Jonson.) 

pleas  u  ra  ble  ness,  (eaa  as  8zh),  subit.  Eng. 
pleasurable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pleasurable ;  pleasantness. 

plSas'-u  ra-bljf  (8  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng.  pleam- 
rab(le)  ;  -hi.\  In  a  pleasurable  manner ;  with  pleas- 
ure or  gratification ;  pleasantly. 

"Woe  to  those,  that  live  securely  and  pleasurably  fn 
Zion."—  Bp.  Hall:  Hard  Texts:  Amos  vi.  1. 

pleas  ure  (s  as  zh),  'pies-lire,  «.  [Fr.  plaisir 
=  pleasure,  from  O.  Fr.  p(uwir=to  please  (q.  v.).] 

1 .  The  pleasing  or  gratification  of  the  mind  or 
souses ;   agreeable  or  pleasant  sensations  or  emo- 
tions: the  agreeable  emotions  or  sensations  pro- 
duced by  theenjoyment  or  expectation  of  something 
good,  pleasant,  or  gratifying;  enjoyment,  gratifica- 
tion. 

"For  pleasure  in  general  is  the  consequent  apprehen- 
sion of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a  rightly 
disposed  faculty  ;  and  no  must  be  conversant,  both  about 
the  faculties  of  the  body  and  the  soul  respectively,  as 
being  the  result  of  the  fruitions  belonging  to  both." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Sensual  or  sexual  gratification  or  enjoyment; 
indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

3.  That  which  pleases  or  gratifies;  a  source  of 
gratification ;  ttiat  which  excites  pleasant  sensa- 
tious  or  emotions. 

"  Hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure,  but  all  pleasure  to  destroy." 

Milton:  P.L.,lx.m. 

4.  A  favor,  a  gratification.    (Acts  xxiv.  27.) 

5.  That  which  the  will  dictates  or  prefers;  will, 
choice,  wish,  desire.    (Isaiah  xlvi.  10.) 

6.  Arbitrary  will  or  choice ;  as,  He  can  go  or  come 
at pleasure. 

*|  To  take  pleasure  in:  To  have  pleasure  or  en- 
joyment in  ;  to  approve  or  favor. 

"The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him."— 
Psalm  cxlvU.  11. 

Pleasure-boat,  «.  A  boat  used  for  pleasure  ex- 
cursions on  the  water. 

pleasure-ground.  «.  Oronnd  or  grounds  laid 
ont  in  an  ornamental  manner,  and  appropriated  to 
pleasure  or  recreation. 

pleasure-house,  «.  A  house,  generally  in  the 
country,  to  which  one  retires  for  recreation  or  en- 
joyment. 

"They  to  the  watch-tower  did  repair, 
Commodious  pleasure-house  f" 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  v. 

'pleasure-lady,  subst.  A  prostitute.  (Nabbes: 
The  Bride,  1640,  sig.  E.) 

pleasure-party,  «.  A  party  met  together  for 
pleasure  or  diversion. 

pleasure-skiff,  subst.  A  pleasure-boat.  (Words- 
worth:  Star-Gazers.) 

pleasure-train,  s.    An  excursion  train. 

pleasure-trip,  s.  A  trip  or  excursion  for  pleas- 
ure. 

pleasure-Tan,  .-•.  A  covered  or  open  van  for  con- 
veying pleasure-parties. 

pleas  ure  (s  as  zh),  v.  t.  [PLEASURE,  ».]  To 
give  or  afford  pleasure  to ;  to  please,  to  gratify. 
(Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  14.) 

pleas  ure  ful  (S  as  zh),  a.  [English  pleasure; 
-full  It. \  Pleasant,  agreeable,  pleasing. 

"This  country  .  .  .  hath  been  reputed  a  very  com- 
modious and  pleasureful  country." — Abbott:  Description 
of  the  World. 


boll,     boy;     po~ut,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


pleasureless 


pleas  ure  lSsB  feasas  gin),  a.  [Eng.  pleamre; 
-list.  |  Devoid  uf  pttMare. 

"That  i>lrntureleii  yielding  to  small  solicitations."— 
O.  Kiol:  MiibUemarell,  ch.  lull. 

plias  ur  8r  (I  as  »h),  ».  [Eng.  pJ«o«ur(e)  ,'  -«r.] 
A  pleasure  serkrr. 

"  We  mean  the  Sunday  pleaf»rert."—Dlel:en*.  Skrlrkt* 
by  Boxt  London  Recreationf. 

tpleas  \ir  1st  (eas  asSin),*.  [Eng.  pleasure); 
•itt.\  A  pleasure  Becker. 

••Let  Intellectual  content*  exceed  the  delights  wherein 
mere  ]>lnu*urittt  place  their  paradise."  —  Brown':  clirit- 
Man 


pleat,  ».  t.  A.  i.   [PLAIT,  c.&«.] 

•pleate,  v.  *.    [PLK'TE  (2),  t-.]    To  plead. 

"  It  1>  Ohristes  only  offyce  to  nweytie  all  complayntee, 
•nd  to  ptrutr  them,  and  to  judge  them."—  Balr:  Image, 
pt.L 

*pl8b,  «.  [An  abbrev.  at  plebeian  (q.  v.).]  One  of 
the  common  people  ;  a  plebeian  ;  ouo  of  low  rank. 

tplebe,  ».    [Lat.  pleb»  (genit.  plebit.)] 

1.  The  common  people,  the  mob. 
"The  ylfhf,  with  thirst  and  fury  prest, 

Thus  roaring,  mvniK,  'gainst  their  chiefs  contest." 
Suit-rater:  Selhulla'i  Ketcue,  iii.  391. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  member  of  the  lowest  class 
in  a  college  or  academy  ;  specif,  in  the  West  Point 
military  academy.    (Colloq.) 

"  There  was  one  cadet  at  West  Point  who  did  not  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  nationaJ  holiday.  W.  8.  Valentine,  a 
member  of  the  third  claw,  ordered  a  fourth-clam  man  to 
go  through  some  unusual  and  unnecessary  performance 
in  his  tent.  While  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  obeying 
Tactical  Officer  Hollbrook  came  along  and  placed  Cor- 
poral Valentine  under  arrest.  The  /•/•/••  made  a  com- 
plaint of  hazing  and  a  court-martial  has  been  convened." 
—  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  July  8,  1894. 

pli  bS  -Ian,  a.  &  «.  (Fr.  pllbtien,  from  Latin 
ptebeiut,  from  plebs  (genii.  pte6u)  =  the  people.] 

A.  At  adject  ire  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  plebs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  people;  com- 
mon, vulgar,  low. 

"The  clergy  were  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  A  plebeian 
B."—  Macaulau:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  Hi. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  lower  rank*. 

"Plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order."  JMtuu:  P.  L.,  i.  442. 

B.  Atiubntnnliri-: 

1.  One  of  the  plebs  or  common  people  of  Rome, 
as  opposed  to  the  patricians. 

"Yet  of  those  base  plebeian*  we  have  known 
Borne,  who,  by  charming  eloquence,  have  grown 
Great  senators."—  Sf<7>iw|/:  Jmft.  of  Juvenal,  sat.  8. 

2.  One  of  the  lower  orders  or  ranks  of  men;  one 
of  the  common  people. 
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•plS-blC  -n-lar,  a.  [Lat.  plebicula,  plfbecvla= 
the  lower  classes  ;  suff.  -ar.J  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes. 

•plSb-I-fl-ca'-Uon,  «.  [Lat.pleheii«=plebeian, 
and/oc«o=to  make.]  The  act  of  making  plebeian, 
vulgar,  or  common  ;  the  act  of  vulgarizing.  (Cole- 
ridge.) 

•plS  bis  cl-tar  f,  a.  [Eng.  p)«-&i»ct/(e)  ;  -dry.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  plebiscite. 

pleb  Is  -$I-t«,  plSb  l8-clte,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
plebucitum  (q.  v.  i  .  | 

1.  The  same  as  PLEBISCITE!  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  general  vote  of  the  whole  community,  or  a 
country  ;  a  decree  or  vote  obtained  by  universal 
suffrage. 

"A  thorough  disbeliever  in  the  theory  of  an  appeal  to  a 
national  plebiscite."  —  London  Standard. 

pleb  Is  9!  turn,  .-•.  [Latin,  from  plebs  (genit. 
p/e6u)  =  tbe  common  people,  and  *citum=a  decree.  ] 

Bom.  A  a  /iii.:  A  law  passed  by  the  people  assem- 
bled in  the  Oomitia  Tribute,.  They  wore  originally 
binding  on  the  plebeians  alone,  but  their  effect  was 
afterward  extended  to  the  whole  people. 

pl«b$,  «.    [Lat.] 

1    Ram.  Antiq.:  The  plebeians  viewed  collectively. 

t-.  Fig.  :  The  common  people. 

pleck,  plek,  .1.    [A.  S.  piece.]    A  place.     (Prov.) 

plSc  6  gloV-saa,  «.  [Or.  plekot  =  wickcrwbrk, 
and  t//otwu=a  tongue.] 

Ichthyology:  An  aberrant  genus  of  freshwater 
Salmonoids,  abundant  in  Japan  and  Formosa.  The 
mandibles  terminate  in  a  small  knob,  and  are  not 
jointed  at  the  symphysis. 

PlSc  6  l?p  -l-dous,  adj.    [Mod.  Lat.  plecolepis, 
genit.  plerolepid(in)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Hot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  plecolepis  (q.  T.). 

plSc-6-lSp  -Is,  ».  [Gr.  plefco«=wickorwork,  and 
lepti=a  scale.] 

But.  :  An  involucre  in  some  Composite  in  which 
the  bracts  are  united  into  a  cup. 

pie  cop  ter  a,  «.  pi.  [Greek  plekO=to  fold,  and 
pteron  =  &  wing.] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  Psendoncnroptera,  having  the 
wings  reticulated,  the  antennae  long,  and  the  hind 
wings  folded  in  repose.  It  contains  a  single  family, 
Porfidte  (q.  v.). 

plSc  6-sp8r   mum,  ».    [Gr.  p;efcos=wickerwork, 
and  «pernia=seed.] 
Botany:  A  genus  of  Artocarpaceip.    The  wood  of 


"Thepltfte/nn*  [have]  a  monopoly  of  all  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth."  —  llurke:  Letter  to  Sir  Hercultt 


1[  Niebnhr  was  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  popu- 
lation consisted  originally  of  patricians  and  their 
clients,  and  that  a  free  plebs  arose  gradually,  its 
urbanization  being  due  to  the  elder  Tarquin  and 
ScrviusTullius.  In  B.  C.  494  the  plebeians,  smart- 
ing under  the  severe  law  of  debt,  seceded  to  the 
Mons  Sacor,  throe  miles  from  Rome,  but  were  per- 
suadod  to  return.  They  obtained,  however,  the 
Institution  of  the  Tribuneship,  to  which  two  of 
t  heir  number  wore  appointed  year  by  year.  In  B.  C. 
445  a  law  of  Cauuleius  removed  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  The 
Licinian  rogation*,  carried  after  a  nine  years'  con- 
troversy (B.C.  37V380),  threw  open  the  consulate, 
to  which  Lucius  Sextus,  a  plebeian,  was  goon  after- 
ward elected.  The  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the 
censorship  B.  0.  3S1,  and  to  the  priesthood  B.C.  SOU. 

•pi*  b*   lanc,e,  «.    [PLEBEIAN.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plebeian;  low 
birth  or  rank. 

"  Having  eitlngnlshed  all  the  distinctions  betwixt 
noMltt  jr  and  pltbe  ia»ce."—  Learned  Summary  on  Du  Bar- 
tat.  (Pref.) 

2.  The  common  people  collectively  ;  the  plebeians. 
Pie  be  -Ian  Iim.  «.    [Eng.  plebeian;  -fcm.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  plebeian  ;  low  birth  or 
rank;  vulgar  habiU  or  manners;  vulgarity,  (but- 
ton :  Oodolphin,  ch.  xxjtvi.) 

pli-M'-lan-Iie.  v.  t.  [Eng.  plebeian:  -ite.]  To 
render  plebeian  or  common. 

Pl8  b«  -I  tf,  »pleb-I  ty,  «.  [Lat.  pfcftttM,  from 
plrln  (genit.  pMotf)*>tM  common  people.]  The 
common  or  meaner  sort  of  people.  (  H'arton.) 

pl8b  Ic  -cVllst,  ».  [Latin  plebicola,  from  plebs 
(genit.  p/e&w)  =  tne  common  people,  and  coio=to 
cultivate,  to  worship.]  One  who  courts  the  favor 
of  the  common  people;  a  demagogue. 


pie  cos.    t&  mus.x.    [Greek p!efca>=wickerwork, 
and  st onin  =  the  mouth.] 

Ichthyology:  A  genus  of  Siluridw,  group  Steno- 
branchife,  from   tropical  America.    The   males  of 
Lang-    some  species  have  the  snout  armed  with  bristles. 

plS  c6' -tl,  ».  pi.    [PLECOTTJS.] 


ZoQt.:  A  group  of  Vospertilionidap  (q.  v.).  Nos- 
trils margined  behind  by  rudimentary  nose-leaves, 
or  by  grooves  on  the  upper  surf  ace  of  the  muzzle; 
ears  generally  very  large;  forehead  grooved.  Gen- 
era :  Antrozous,  N  yctophilus,  Synotus,  Plecotus, 
and  Otonyctoris.  (Dobton.) 

pl8-c6'-tfts,  «.  [Greek  plekO=to  weave,  and  out 
(genit.  oto«)  =  the  ear.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidie,  group  Plecoti 
(q.  v.).  There  are  two  species:  Plecotus  auritus, 
extending  from  Ireland,  through  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  to  the  Himalayas,  and  probably  distributed 
through  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia  ;  and  P.  ma- 
crorw,  from  Vancouver's  Island.  (Dobson.) 

*pl8c  -tile,  a.  [Lat.  plectilit,  fron.  plecto  =  to 
weave,  to  plait.]  Woven,  plaited. 

plic-tft-c6'-ml-a,  lubst.  [I.  .  plektot  =  plaited, 
twisted,  and  kome  =hair.] 

!<"/.:  A  genus  of  ('alamop,  with  pinnated  leaves. 
Cliiiihiiifcr  canes.  The  leaves  with  long,  whip-like 
tails,  armed  below  with  strong,  compound  spines  ; 
the  flowers  dioecious,  in  axillary  flower-spike*  ; 
fruit  with  prickly  scales.  The  spiny  tails,  fixed  to 
sticks,  are  used  in  Java  to  capture  desperadoes. 
Plectocomia  elongata  is  throe  hundred  feet  long. 

plec  tog  na  thi,  >.  pi.  [Gr.  plefcfo«=twisted, 
and  ona(Ao<=the  jaw.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  An  order  of  fishes  founded  by  Mailer, 
and  by  him  divided  into  three  families:  ftali-lini, 
O-Mtracioues,  and  Gymnodontes.    As  revised  by  Dr. 
Gnnther,  the  order  contains  two  families:  Sclero- 
derm!    and    Gymnodontes.    They  are    teloosteous 
fishes,  with  rough  scales,  or  with  ossifications  of 
the  cutis  in  the  form  of  scutes  or  spines  ;  skin  some- 
times entirely  naked.    Skeleton  incompletely  ossi- 
fied,    with     few     vertebra*.    Air-bladder   without 
pni'iimnticduct. 

2.  I'litueont.:  From  the  Eocene  onward. 


pledge 

plSc-tdg-nath  -Ic,  plSc-tSg -na-tnofie,  adj. 
[Mod.  l,at.plrcto<jn<ith(i> ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -out.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Plcctognathi  (q.  v.). 

plSc-tran  -thl-dffl,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  plectran- 
th\ut);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff.  -id<r.\ 

Hut. :  A  family  of  Mints,  tribe  Ocimeie. 

plSc  tran  thus,  «.  [Prcf. plectr(o)-,  and  a>it>n>* 
—  a  blossom,  so  named  because  the  corolla  is  spurred 
or  gibbous  above  the  base.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Ploctranthidw  (q.  v.). 
Calyx  camnannlate,  five-toothed ;  corolla  with  an 
exsertod  tube,  the  upper  lip  three  or  four  cleft,  the 
lower  entire.  Known  species  forty-five,  from  South- 
ern Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  PlectranthVM 
riKi'isii*.  a  small  shrub  growing  in  the  Himalayas, 
is  used  in  India  as  bedding,  and  is  said  to  keep  off 
fleas.  P.  craMifolius  is  valued  in  India  as  a  per- 
fume and  a  spice. 

pl8c-tr6-,  pre/.  [Greek  p(c)Wron=a  plectrum,  a 
cock's  spur.] 

Nat.  Science:  Used  chiefly  for  a  spur  more  or  less 
like  t  hat  of  a  cock. 

PlSc  -trft-dus,  «.  [PrcOx  plectr(o)-,  and  Greek 
odmts=n  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  like  a  fish-jaw,  with  tooth- 
like  processes.  From  the  Upper  Lndlow  rock.«. 

plec  tr&  man  tl-dffi,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ptecjro- 
manl(t*);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'dce.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Anourous  Batrachia,  with  a 
single  genus,  Plectromantis  (q.  v.). 

plec  tr&  man  -Us,  «.  [Pref.  plectra-,  and  Greek 
man(M=a  kind  of  locust.] 

ZoOl.:  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Plectroman- 
tid»,  with  a  single  species  from  the  region  west  of 
the  Andes  and  south  of  the  equator.  It  has  neck- 
glands  ;  the  fingers  are  dilated,  but  not  the  toes. 

plgc'-trSn, ».    [Gr.]   [PLECTRUM.] 

Music :  An  instrument  shaped  like  a  cock's  spur, 
with  a  ring  for  attaching  it  to  a  finger,  used  by 
musicians  in  plucking  the  strings  of  certain  instru- 
ments. 

plec  tr6ph  a  nes,  «.  IPref . pie ctro-,  and  Greek 
pha  no8=  manifest.  ] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Emberizin&3  (in  older  classi- 
fications, of  Emberizida?),  with  six  species,  ranging 
from  the  Arctic  zone  to  northern  Europe  and  north- 
ern China,  and  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. The  most  noteworthy  species  is  Plectrophanet 
niralis,  the  Snow  Bunting  (q.  v.). 

plSc-tr8p  -f>~ma,  «.    [Pref.  plectra-,  and  Greek 

;<••;/.'       :t  lid.] 

Ichthy.:  A  marine  genus  of  Pcrcidap,  alli3d  to 
Serranus  (q.  T.),  with  about  thirty  species  from 
tropical  seas, 

plec  tr6p  ter  I  nse ,  «.  /./.  [Mod.  Lat. plectrop- 
ter(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  nut  .\ 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Anatida?,  with  the  single 
genus  Plectroptorus  (q.  v.). 

plSc-trfip f-tSr-fis,  «.  [Pref. plectra-,  and  Greek 
/</-/•",,  a  wiug.J 

Ornith. :  Spur-winged  Goose  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of 
AnatidaB,  with  two  species  from  tropical  Africa. 
They  have  a  warty  ex- 
crescence on  the  face, 
and  powerful  spurs  on 
the  wings. 

plSc  -  trum  (plural 
plSc  -tra),  .1.  [Latin, 
from  Gr.  plcktron,  from 
plemti=tn  strike.  I 

1. 1/utic:  A  little  staff 
made  of  ivory,  horn, 
quill,  or  metal,  with 
which  (having  it  in  his 
right  hand)  the  player 
on  a  lyra  or  cithara  set 
the  strings  in  vibration. 
Plectra  are  used  by 
performers  on  the  man- 
dolin and  zither. 
"He  tried  the  chords,  and 
made  division  meet, 

Preluding  with  the  plro 
trum."— Shelley:  Bfmn 
of  Mercury,  ix. 

f2.  Amit.:  (1)  The  styloid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  (2)  the  uvula  ;  (3)  the  tongue. 

•plid,  prrf.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [PLEAD.] 

plJdge, 'plegge,  «.  [O.Fr.ptepe  (Fr.  plri 'ge)  =  a. 
pledge,  a  surety  ;  a  word  of  doubtful  origin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Anything  given  or  passed  by  way  of  guarantee 
or  security  for  the  performance  of  some  act ;  thus, 
a  man  gives  his  word  or  promise  as  a  pledge  fur 
the  fulfillment  of  some  engagement;  a  candidate 
for  election  to  congress  or  other  office  s[ive~  plectgee: 
or  promises  to  support  or  oppose  certain  measure.-. 


Plectra. 

i.  From  a  Greek  vase  in  the 
British  Museum,  b.  From 
a  wall-painting  at  Pom- 
peii. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wgt,     nere,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
OP,     wBre,     wplf,     w5rk,     wn&,     son;     mute,     cub,    ctire,    unite,     cur,     rttle,     fflll;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  = «;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 


pledge 


8.  Anything  taken  or  held  as  a  guarantee  or 
security ;  a  gage. 

4.  A  hostage,  a  surety. 

"  Command  my  eldest  son,  nay  all  my  sons, 
J^a  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love." 

Shakap.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  11.,  v.  1. 

5.  An  invitation  to  drink  a  person's  health ;  the 
drinking  of  a  person's  health ;    a  health,  a  toast. 
[PLEDGE,  «.,  5.J 

"  My  heart  Is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctrsar,  iv.  3. 
II.  Law: 

1.  The  transfer  of  a  chattel  from  a  debtor  to  a 
creditor  as  a  security  of  a  debt. 

2.  That  which  is  pledged  or  pawned  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or  for  the 
performance  of  some  obligation  or  engagement:  a 
pawn.    Pledges  are  generally  goods  and  chattels, 
but  anything  valuable  of   a  personal   nature,  as 
money,  negotiable  instruments,  Ac.,  may  bo  given 
in  pledge.    A  living  pledge  (vaaium  vivum)  is  one 
which  produces  an  income,  interest,  or  profit  by 
being  used,  and  which  is  retained  by  the  pledgee 
iint ii  hu  shall  have  satisfied  his  claim  out  of  such 
income,  profit,  or  interest;  a  dead  pledge  (radium 
in: a- 1 1< mil)  is  a  mortgage  (q. T.). 

"  If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  jewels  as  a  pledge  or 
security,  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent  thereon  at  a 
day  certain,  he  has  them  upon  an  expresfl  contract  or 
condition  to  restore  them,  if  the  pledger  performs  his 
part  by  redeeming  them  in  due  time." — Rlackstone.  Com- 
incut.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  30. 

*3.  A  surety  whom  a  person  was  obliged  to  find  in 
order  to  prosecute  an  action.  (O.  Eng  Law.) 

If  (I)  To  give  or  put  in  pledge:  To  pawn,  to 
pledge. 

(2)  To  hold  in  pledge :  To  hold  as  security. 

(3)  To  take  the  pledge :  To  bind  one's  self  by  a 

B ledge  or  promise  to  abstain  from   intoxicating 
quors. 

"  He  had  given  the  old  woman  to  understand  that  he 
had  taken  the  pledge." — London  Daily  Telegmph. 

pledge,  'pledg,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  pleger  (French 
pleiger).]  LPkEDOE, ».] 

1.  To  give  as  a  pledge  or  pawn;  to  deposit  in 
pawn ;  to  hand  over  to  another  as  a  pledge  or  secur- 
ity for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed  or  for  the 
performance  of  some  obligation  or  engagement. 

"An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  ,'/..(,,',(  it  to  the  knight." 

Pope:  Uoral  Essays,  ill.  363. 

2.  To  give  or  pass  as  a  guarantee  or  security;  to 
gage,  to  plight.    (Byron:  Lara,  U.S.) 

3.  To  binu  to  the  performance  of  some  engage- 
ment or  obligation  by  giving  a  pledge  or  security ; 
to  engage  solemnly. 

4.  To   secure   the   performance  of,  by  giving  a 
pledge  or  security. 

"  Here  to  pledge  my  vow  I  give  roy  hand." 

ShakcJip.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iU.  8. 

5.  To  drink  a  health  to;  to  drink  the  health  of; 
to  invite  to  drink,  by  drinking  of  the  cup  first,  and 
thon  handing  it  to  another, 

"Hiimatet 
Him  pledgi  around."    Spetatr:  F.  Q.,  I,  IU.  SI 

^[  The  origin  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
is  said  to  be  that  in  the  lawless  times  of  the  middle 
ages  the  person  who  called  upon  or  invited  another 
to  drink  was  understood  to  pledge  himself  that  the 
other  would  not  be  attacked  while  drinking,  and 
that  the  drink  itself  was  not  poisoned. 

plSdg-e6  ,  ».  .[Eng.  pledg(e);  -ee.]  A  person  to 
•whom  anything  is  given  iu  pledge. 

pledge  less,  a.  [Eng.  pledge;  -less.]  Having 
no  pledges. 

Plfdge  -Or,  s.    [Eng.  pledge ;  -or.] 

Law :  He  who  pledges ;  a  pledger. 

plSdg-Sr,  s.    [Eng.pledg(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  pledges  or  gives  anything  in  pledge. 

2.  One  who  pledges  another  in  drink ;  one  who 
drinks  to  the  health  of  another. 

*pl6dg-8r  f,  «.  [O.  Fr.  pleigerie;  Low  Latin 
pleiaria.]  The  act  of  pledging;  a  pledging,  surety- 
ship. 

pledg  -St,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
7>/rf/</<'.  v.  =  to  secure.] 

1.  Surg. :  A  compress  of  lint  flattened   between 
the  hands  and  laid  over  an  ulcer  or  wound  to  ex- 
clude air,  retain  dressings,  or  absorb  disc-barges. 

2.  Naut. :  A  string  of  oaknm  used  in  calking. 

3.  A  small  plug.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

Plel  -id,  s.  [PLEIADES.]  Any  star  of  the  constella- 
tion Pleiades  (q.  v.). 

"Like  the  lost  JVemilseen  no  more  below." 

Myrtin:  Hrppo,  xiv. 

Plel  -a-des.,  *PleI  -ads,  «.  pi.  [Latin  i-iriwivs, 
from  Or.  Pleiades,  from  pJe<~i=to  sail,  as  indicating 
the  stars  favorable  to  navigation.] 

1.  Astron.  A  cluster  of  stars  in  the  shoulder  of 
Taurus.  Hesiod  called  them  the  Seven  Virgins. 
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Ordinary  eyes  can  see  only  six  ;  but  very  good  eyes, 
on  exceedingly  fine  nights,  can  see,  not  merely  the 
seven,  but  three  more,  and  an  observer  in  1604 
counted  in  all  fourteen,  while  a  powerful  telescope 
will  reveal  the  existence  of  6125. 

2.  Xcript. :  The  Heb.  kimah  seems  correctly  ren- 
dered. The  R.  V.  translates : 

"Cans'  thou  bind  the  clusters  of  the  Pleiaites>"—Job 
xxxviit  81. 

•pleln,  a.    [Fr.]    Full,  perfect,  plain. 
plei   6  9ene,  a.    [PLIOCENE.] 
pleI-6-mor  phy1, ».    [PLEOMORPHT.] 

plel  oph    j?l  lous,  a.  [Eng.  pleiophyll(y) ;  -ous.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Of  nodes):  Having  no  obvious  buds.    (Treat. 
of  Bot.) 

2.  Manifesting  ploiophylly. 

plel  6ph  -jfl-iy,  .iiiimt.    [Gr.  pl«w>n=more,  and 

"  /Him=aleaf.] 

:'<>/.:  The  state  of  having  an  increase  iu  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  starting  from  one  point,  or  an  abnor- 
mally large  number  of  leaflets  in  a  compound  leaf. 

plel  6  sau  -rus, «.   [PLIOSAURCS.] 

plel  -6-tax-y1,  s.  [Gr.  pteton=more,  and  taxi»= 
arrangement.] 

Bot.:  An  increase  in  the  whorls  of  stamens  in 
some  polyaudrous  flowers. 

plei  6  tra  che  £e,  s.pl.  [Gr.pleion=more,  and 
pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  trachea  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  three,  four,  five,  or  more  threads  which 
unite  to  form  the  ribbonlike  structure  of  the 
trachea  in  some  plants  in  which  it  is  dicboto- 
mously  divided. 

plels-t6-,  pref.    [Gr.  pleutos=most.] 
Geol.,  <tc.:  The  large  majority ;  most, 
pleisto-magnetlc-iron,  s.   [HEMATITE.] 
plelo   t6  $6ne,  a.    [Pref.  pleisto-,  and  Gr.  kainos 

Geol.:  A  term  proposed  in  1839  by  Lyell  as  an 
abbreviation  for  Newer  Pliocene;  but  Edward 
Forbes,  in  adopting  it,  applied  it  to  the  next  more 
modern  series  of  beds,  called  by  LyollPost-Tertiary. 
Confusion  thus  arising,  its  author  withdrew  the 
word  (Antiquity  of  Man  (1863),  pp.  5,6),  but  in  the 
Student's  Elements  of  Geology  he  readopted  it  in 
the  sense  of  Post-Pliocene.  He  considers  it  the 
olderof  two  divisions  of  the  Post-Tertiary  or  Qua- 
ternary period,  and  as  distinguished  from  the 
newer  or  recent  one  by  having  all  its  shellsof  living 
forms,  while  a  part,  and  often  a  considerable  one, 
of  the  mammalia  are  of  living  species.  Under  it 
are  placed  the  Reindeer  period  ana  the  Palaeolithic 
age  generally,  the  Brick-earth,  theFluviatile  Loam 
or  Loess,  the  High  Plateaux  Gravel  or  Loess,  the 
Cavern  and  the  Glacial  Drift  deposits.  The  cli- 
mate was  colder  than  now,  the  summers  hot  and 
short,  the  winters  long  and  severe.  Fossil  mam- 
mals, Elephas  primtgenius,  E.  antiijuus,  Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus,  the  genus  Macbairodns,  Hyvena 
ipelcea,  Ursus  spelaeus,  Cervus  meyaceros,  Bison 
priscus,  Ac. 

*ple"-nal,  a.  [Lat.  pleniw=full.]  [PLENARY.] 
FuD,  complete. 

plS  nar-I  If,  *ple-nar-l-lle,  *plen-er-ly, 
adv.  [Eng.  plenary;  -///.]  In  a  plenary  manner; 
fully,  completely. 

"To  assoile  them  plenaHlle  from  all  their  sins." — Fox: 
Martyrs,  p.  1079. 

plS  -nar-I-niSsg,  s.  [Eng.  plenary;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  plenary;  fullness,  com- 
pleteness. 

',  «.    [PLENARY.] 


plenitude 


Eng.  EccUt.  Law:  The  state  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  when  occupied ;  opposed  to  vacancy. 

"As,  therefore,  when  the  clerk  was  once  instituted 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  king,  where  he  must  be  inducted) 
the  church  became  absolutely  full; so  the  usurper  by  such 
plenarty,  arising  from  his  own  presentation,  became  in 
fact  seised  of  the  adTOWson."— Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ill.,  ch.  16. 

pie  -n»r-f ,  *ple-nar-le,  a.  &  t.  [Low  Lat. 
pfenariu*=entire,  from  Lat.  plenus=  full ;  Fr.  pUn- 
ii  r,  fern,  plenitre ;  O.  Sp.  plenero;  Ital.pfenario.J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Full,  complete,  entire,  absolute. 

"  Entrust  to  their  chief  that  plenary  authority  without 
which  war  caunot  be  well  conducted." — Stacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*2.  Full ;  consisting  of  all  the  parts  or  members. 
."The  meeting  was  plenary,  that    in,  composed  of  the 
members  of  all  the  sections  and   subsections." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Eng.   Law:  A  term    applied  to  an  ordinary 
suit  through  all  its  gradations  and  formal  steps; 


opposed  to  summary.  Plenary  causes  in  the  eccles- 
iastical courts  urn  three:  (1)  Suits  forccclosiastical 
dilapidations;  (2)  suits  relating  to  seats  01  sittings 
in  churches ;  and  (3)  suits  for  tithes. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Eng.  Law:  Decisive  procedure. 

"  Institution  without  induction  does  not  make  a  plenary 
against  the  king."— Ayliffe:  Ptirergon. 

plenary-indulgence,  a. 

Roman  Theol.:  An  indulgence  remitting  the 
whole  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin. 

plenary-Inspiration,  *.  [INSPIRATION,  «.,  II.  2.] 

•plfine,  v.  t.    [PLAIN,  v.]    To  complain  of . 

"Thai  grone  and  plene  thair  stomaohe." — US.  Cantab., 
Ft.  V.  48,  lo.  84. 

•ple-nere,  <i.  [Fr. plfnier,  pleniere.]  (PLENARY.) 
Full,  complete. 

pie  nl  corn,  a.  [Lat.  ptenu»=full,  and  cornu= 
a  Tiorn.] 

ZoOl.:  A  term  applied  to  ruminants  having  solid 
horns,  as  the  deer. 

»Ble  nl  Ifl  -nar,  *pl«-nl-ia  -nar-?,  a.  [Latin 
plenus= full,  and  Eug.  lunar,  lunary.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  full  moon. 

"If  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month,  the 
interlnnary  and  pleniliinary  exemptions,  there  would 
arixe  above  an  hundred  more."— Broidte. 

*ple'-nl-lune,  «.   [Lat.  plenilunium,  from  plenut. 
=full,  and  (una=the  moon.]    A  full  moon, 
"  Whose  glory,  like  a  lasting ptenlltHM, 
Seems  ignorant  of  what  it  is  to  wane." 

It'  n  Jonson:  Cynthia' f  Revel*. 

*pl8n-i-p6,  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  plenipotentiary 
(q.  v.).]  A  plenipotentiary. 

"All  passed  well,  and  the  pletu'pos  returned."— North: 
Life  of  Lortt  Ouilford,  i.  163. 

plS-nlp -o  ten9e,  *pl6-n!p'-6  ten  9y,  ».  [Lat. 
pfentM— full,  and  pofenr»'a=power,  potency  (q.  v.).J 
Fullness,  completeness,  or  absoluteness  of  power. 

"The  plen Ipotence  of  a  free  nation."— Milton:  Eikon- 
okla»te»,  §  6. 

plS-nlp  -&-tent,  adj.  [Latin  plenipotens,  from 
pJeNU«=full,  and  pofe/uj=powerful,  potent  (q.  v.).] 
Invested  with  full  and  absolute  power  or  authority. 
(Milton:  P.i.,x.  403.) 

plS  nl-pft-t6n  -tl-a-r?  (tl  as  sbl),  a.  A  ».  f  Fr. 
plenipotentiaire,  from  Lat.  p/pnua=full,  autipotens 
=poworful.]  [PLENIPOTENT.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Invested  with  full  and  absolute  powers. 

"The  peace  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiary  ministers 
at  Munster."— ilowell;  Litters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  43. 

*-.  Containing  or  conferring  full  and  absolute 
powers ;  as,  a  plenipotentiary  license. 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  who  is  invested  with  full  and 
absolute  powers  to  transact  any  business;  specif., 
an  ambassador  or  envoy  accredited  to  a  foreign 
court,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or  to 
transact  other  business.    Plenipotentiaries  are  Dot 
in   all  cases  accredited  to  any  particular  conrU 
Meetings     of     plenipotentiaries    for     negotiating 
treaties,  settling  terms  of  peace,  Ac.,   are  usually 
held  in  some  neutral  town,  so  that  their  delibera- 
tions may  be  free  from  influence  or  pressure  on  the 
part  of  any  particular  power. 

plen   Ish.  r.  t.    [Lat.  plenut  =  full.]    [REPLEN- 
ISH, PLANISH.] 
*1.  To  replenish ;  to  fill  again. 

2.  To  furnish :   to  fill  or  store  with   furniture, 
stock,  &c. 

pl8n   Ish  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.    [PLENHH.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Atsub/tt.:  Furniture,  stock. 

"  We  hae  and*  plenishing  o'  our  ain."— Scott:  Old  Jfor- 
tality,  ch.  viii. 

plenishing-nail,  s. 

Carp. :  A  large  flooring-nail. 

pie  nlst,  subtt.  [Lat.  pien(«»)=full;  Ene.  suff.. 
-<*f.\  One  who  holds  that  all  space  is  full  of  mat- 
ter. (Boyle:  Works,  i.  75.) 

plin'-I-tfide,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat  pk»iritdo=foll- 
ness,  from  plentu=full;  Sp.  plenitud:  Ital.  pleni- 
tudine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  full ;  fullness; 
the  opposite  to  vacuity. 

"If  there  were  everywhere  an  absolute  pleititmle  and 
density  without  any  pores  between  the  particleeof  bodies, 
all  bodies  of  equal  dimensions  would  contain  an  equal 
quantity  of  matter,  and  consequently  be  equally  ponder- 
ous."— Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  Repletion :  animal  fullness ;  plethora. 
"Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  spare  diet."— 

Arbuthnot. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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plenitudinarian 

3.  Fullness,  completeness,  absoluteness. 

"  Which  import*  mora  plrnt i t uae  of  power?" 

Young:  Aii/A*  Thought*. 

4.  Fullni'--,  height,  completeness. 

"  The/ilrn'IYiufe  of  William  «  famn 
Can  no  accumuhitml  stares  receive." 

Prior:  Carmen  Seculare  (an.  1700). 

II.  Her. :  Fullness ;  the  moon  in  her  full  is  termed 
the  moon  in  her  pltntittuie. 

plSn  I  tu  dl  nSr'-I-an,  mibst.  [Latin plenltudo, 
geuit.  f)(eniludm(ij>) ;  Eng.  suff.  -art'an.]  A  plenist. 

pl8n  I  to  -dln-vry'.  adj.  [PLENITUDINABIAN.] 
Hnving  pleutitude ;  full,  complete. 

Slen   te  ous,    «  plen-te  us,    *  plen  te  vous, 
en  ti  vous,  *plen  ty  vous,  a.    [O.  Fr.  plenti- 
vrae,  from  p/e»W= plenteous.]   [PLENTY.] 

1.  Existing  or  being  in  plenty ;  copious,  plentiful, 
abundant:    sufficient   for  every   purpose;    ample. 
(Mnltkewlx.  27.) 

2.  Yielding  plenty  or  abundance;  fruitful,  pro- 
ductive, prolific.    (Oenesit  xli.  34.) 

:i.  Having  plenty  or  abundance;  rich,  abounding. 
(Deuteronomy  xxviii.  11.) 

p!8n  -t8-o6s  If,  *plen-te-ous-ll«,  adv.  [Eng. 
plenteou* ;  -ly. ]  In  a  plenteous  manner  or  degree ; 
plentifully,  copiously,  abundantly,  amply. 

"  That  heavenly  grace  so  plenteously  dlsplay'd." 

Spenser:  P.  <).,  II.  x.  GO. 

j>18n  -t8-o6s  n8ss,  *plen  te  vous  nease,  subst. 
lKog.plenteinm ;  -net*.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plenteous;  abun- 
dance, plenty.    (Hpenser :  Daphnaida.) 

2.  Fertility,  plenty.    (Genegig  xli.  53.) 
pl8n-tl-ful,  *pl8n  -tl-f fill,  adj.    [Eng.  plenty; 

-/""•I 

1.  Existing  or   being  in   plenty  or  abundance; 
plenteous,  abundant,  copious,  ample. 

"Would  money  be  more  plentifulf" — Burnt:  Essays; 
pt.  tl.,  ess.  4. 

2.  Yielding  abundance  or  plenty ;   fruitful,  pro- 
lific. 

"  Some  place  is  plentiful!  of  wood  and  ijue»."—lirn«lt: 
VH  t  a  la*  Curtius,  to.  188. 

3.  Lavish. 

"He  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses,  will  hardly  be  pre- 
served from  decay." — Bacon:  Essays. 

plSn -tl-f  al-ly*.  ado.  [Eng.  plentiful;  -!•/.]  In 
a  plentiful  manner  or  degree;  in  plenty;  plente- 
onsly,  copiously,  abundantly. 

"A  dish plentifully  stored  with  all  variety  of  fruit  and 
grains." — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

pl8n'-tl  f  Ul-n8ss,«u'>irt.  [Eng. plentiful;  -nest.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plentiful;  plenty, 
plonteousncss,  abundance,  fertility. 

"  He  hath  received  it  of  his  plentifulness." — Latimrr: 
Sermon  before  Convocation,  to.  S. 

•plin'-tt-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  plenty;  -fy.]  To  make 
plenteous;  to  enrich. 

"  God  hU  owne  with  blessings  plfntijbs." 

Sylvester;  The  Convocation,  1,146. 

plen  -t^,  *plen  te.  «plen  tee,  'plen  teth,  «.  A 
a.  [O.  Fr.  plente,  plentet,  from  Lat.  plenitdtem, 
accus.  of  pleni(os=fullne88;  p(emu)=full.J 

A.  Attututantive: 

1.  Abundance,  copiousness :  an  ample  or  suffici- 
ent supply  or  quantity  ;  a  sufficiency. 

2.  Abundance  of  things  necessary  for  man;  fruit- 
fulness.        , 

B.  At  adj. :  In  plenty,  in  abundance ;  plentiful, 
abundant.    (Colloquial.) 

"If  reaaOM  were  an  plenty  an  blackberries.  I  would  give 
Be  man  a  reaaon  on  compulsion." — Shakesp.:  Henry  II'., 
Pt.  I. ,11.  4. 

pie    num,  «.    [Lat.,  m-ut.  sing,  of  pleniu=fnll.] 

Ancirnl  Theory  o/Pkytict:  That  state  in  which 
every  part  of  space  was  supposed  to  bo  full  of  mat- 
ter. Opposed  to  vacuum  (q.  v.  i. 

p!6  -6-cnr6  Ic,  a.  [PLBOCHBOISM.!  Pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  property  of,  pleochroism. 

pit  6ch  r6  Ism,  ».  [Or.  pleon=more,  and  chrot 
=color.] 

Cryitallog. :  The  variation  of  color  in  some  crys- 
tals when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  or  in  differ- 
ent directions. 

pie  Sou  r6  mat  Ic,  a.  I  Ur.  ;>//<on=more,  and 
Eng.  chromatic  (n-  v.).J  The  same  aa  PLEOCHBOIC 

(q.v.). 

pie  6  chrd  ma  tls,m, «.  [Or.  ;>l«on=more,  and 
rhrfimatim>»  =  u  coloring.]  The  same  as  PLKOCH- 
BOIHM  (q.  v.). 

plS  och'-ro-Otts,  itdj.  [Or.  ;>leon=more,  and 
cfcr*i= color.  J  The  same  as  PLEOCHBOIC  (q.  v.). 

ple"-6  morph  lam,  tulnt.  [Or.  pleon=more,  and 
i.M/i-;i/i«=a  shape,  a  form.]  The  same  as  POLY- 
MciitriiisM  (q.  v.). 
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pie  ft-mor  phofis,  a.  rPLEOMOBPiiisM.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  or  nature  of  pluomorphUm. 

pie  6  nasm,  *ple  O  nasme,  «.  [Lat.  pleonat- 
mus,  from  Or.  pleona#moa=abundance,  pleonasm  ; 

gleotiazi^—ift  abtmnd  ;  p/*'on  =  more  :  Fr.  pMoiwxm-  ; 
p..  Port.,  &   Ital.   pleonarmo.]     Rmlundancy   of 
language  in  speaking  or  writ  int;:  tin-  u«-  in  speak- 
ing or  writing  of  more  words  than  are  necessary  to 
express  an  idea. 

"It  is  a  pleonasm,  a  figure  usual  in  scripture,  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  expressions,  to  signify  Home  one  notable 
thing."—  South.-  Sermons,  vol.  Vlii.,  HIT.  13. 

*ple  6  nast,  ».  [PLEONASM.]  One  who  is  given 
to  pleonasm  or  tautology. 

pie  6  naste,  mtbst.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  pleona»to»= 
abundant,  from  p/eonazw=to  abound.] 

Km.  ;  A  brown  to  black  variety  of  Spinel  (q.  v.), 
in  which  proto-  or  sesquioxide  of  iron  partly 
replaces  magnesia  and  alumina  respectively.  Dana 
makes  it  a  synonym  of  Ceylonite  (q.  v.). 

pie  6-nas  -«c,  ple-o-nas  -tlc-al,  adj.  [Greek 
/iii'iiniistifaix:  Fr.  plfonastique.]  Pertaining  to 
pleonasm  ;  of  the  nature  of  pleonasm  ;  redundant. 

plS-6  nas  -tlc-al-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  pleonastical; 
•ly.]  In  a  pleonastic  manner;  with  pleonasm  ;  re- 
dundantly. 

"The  noblest  classics  use  thin  particle  pleotuutically." 
—Bladnviill:  Sacrea  Classics,  I.  142. 


plethora 

plfi  si  6  sau  -rold,  mlj.  [Mod.  Latin  pletio- 
»aur(u») ;  Eng.  suff.  -old.  ]  Belonging  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  Plosiosaums  (q.  v.).  (Owen: 
Palceont.,  p.  249.) 

p!8  si  6-sau  rns,  ».  [Prof,  plerio-,  and  Greek 
8auro8=&  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  group  of  the  order  Plosio- 
sauria  (q.  v.).  The  skin  was  naked,  the  head  com- 
paratively small,  neck  dispro|>ortionately  long,  and 
the  tail  short.  Teeth  conical  and  pointed,  with 
longitudinal  Rtriations.  each  sunk  in  an  independ- 
ent socket.  The  paddles  consist  only  of  the  five 
digits,  without  marginal  oasicleu.  It  was  certainly 


Plesiosaurns  Dolichodeirus. 
a.  Tlumerus;  6.  Ulna;  c.  Radiua. 


conSenTY  ''    ^  ^Oma  =  ^  »Wch  flUs'    KSo£p£Sa.£vt3&  MoVe^U^ 

1.  (; /i'*Ktiri*iti :  The     boundless     space    through 
which  God,  viewed  as  the  purest  light,  is  diffused. 

2.  Script.:  Fullness  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  28;  Hal.  iv.  4; 
Eph.  i.  23) ;  espec.,  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections (Col.  fi.  9). 

Pl8-r6'-m8, «.    [PLEBOMA.] 

Bot. :  An  intermediate  tissue  inclosed  by  the  per- 
iblem  (q.  v.),  and  breaking  up  into  th<>  procambium 
and  the  fundamental  tissue.  (Thome.) 


tion  would  fit  it  for  swimming  on  or  near  the  sur- 
face, and  the  length  and  flexibility  of  its  neck 
would  bo  eminently  serviceable  in  capturing  its 
prey.  Pleoiosaurus  is  only  known  with  certainty  to 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Lower  Lias  to 
the  Chalk;  and  it  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Lias.  Wide  geographical  range,  species  have  been 
named  from .  Secondary  strata  of  Europe,  India, 
Australia,  North  and  South  America. 


*pl8-r8ph  '  -  6r-f  ,  ».  [Gr.  pUropnoria,  from  plSret 
=  fnll,  and  phrro=to  bear.]  Full  confidence,  faith, 
or  persuasion. 

*pl8sh,  gubtt.  [PLASH.]  A  pool,  a  puddle,  a  bog. 
(Speiiacr:  F.  Q.,  U.,  viii.  36.) 

plS-SI,pre/.    [PLEsio-.] 

p!6  sl  arc  -to  mfs,  «.  [Prefix  pltsi-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  arctomys  (q.v.J.] 

Palceont.  :  An  extinct  genus  of  Sciurid*,  from  tlie 
European  Miocene,  probably  intermediate  between 
the  Marmots  aud  the  squirrels. 

P1S-SI-6-,  plS  si-,  pref.  [Gr.  pW«io«=npar,  close 
to.l 

Nat.  Science  :  Resembling,  having  affinities  with. 

pl«-8l-6-c6  -tus.  «.  [  Pref.  pleniit-,  and  Lat.  cetus; 
Gr.  Jte/o«=a  sea-monster,  a  whale.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Cetacea.  Three  kuown 
British  species  from  the  Newer  Pliocene. 

plfi  si  6-me'r  -f  Z,  s.  [Pref.  plesio-,  and  Greek 
tnerjfx=&  fi.sh  that  was  supposed  to  ruminate.] 

Palaeontology:  A  genus  of  Artiodactyla,  from  the 
phosphate  of  lime  deposits  of  France,  probably  of 
Upper  Eocene  age. 

pl<-8l-6-morph'-I«n,  «.  [Pref.  plesio-,  and  Gr. 
morphf  —  form  .  ] 

Cryttall.:  A  term  applied  to  crystallized  sub- 
stances, the  forms  of  which  closely  resemble  each 
other,  but  are  not  absolutely  identical. 

pie  si  6  morpli  ous,  <ulj.  |  PI.KSIOMOKPHISX.] 
Closely  resembling  or  nearly  alike  in  form. 

plS-SI-4-pI  -na,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  ple*iop(t); 
Lat.  neut.pl.  adj.  sufT.  -ina.] 

IcMhy.:  A  group  of  Nandidie  (q.  v.).  They  are 
small  marine  fishes,  with  pseudobranchiaB  and  only 
four  ventral  rays.  The  group  contains  two  genera, 
Plosiopa  and  Trachinops. 

pie  si  8ps,  «.  [Pref.  pleti-,  and  Gr.  9p«=the  eye, 
the  face.] 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  Plesiopina,  from  the  coral- 
reefg  of  the  Indio-Paciflc. 

pie  si  6  saur,  «.  [PL88IOSAtnitT8.]  Any  Indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Plesiosaurus.  (Owen  :  l'<tl<i  unt., 
p.  252.) 

pl6-sI-6-sau'-rI-a,  ».  pi.   [PLESIOSAUBUS.] 

Palceont.:  A  group  or  order  of  fossil  Roptilia.of 
which  Plosiosaums  (q.  v.)  is  the  type.  The  order  is 
represented  in  European  Triassic  beds  by  Notho- 
saurus,  Simosaurus,  Placodus,  and  Pistosaurus; 
and  in  the  North  American  Chalk  by  Cimoliasaurus, 
Ela.Hinosaurus,  Oligosimus,  Piratosaurus,  and  Poly- 
cotylus  -all  closely  allied  to  the  type-genus. 

44  The  remarkable  extinct  marine  reptiles  included  In 
the  group  of  the/Vr*/<Miaur/a  (or  Sauropterygla,  as  they 
are  sometlmea  called)  existed  during  the  whole  of  the 
Meaosolc  period,  that  Is,  from  Trlassic  into  Cretaceous 
times,  when  they  appear  to  have  died  out."  —  Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  Dth),  ilx.  2-20. 


ple-sl-o-sbr  -Sx,  «.  [Pref.  plesio-,  and  Lat.  lorex 
(q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Soricida?,  from  the  Miocene 
of  Europe. 

pie  si  6  tea  this,  ».  [Prof,  pletio-,  and  Lmtin 
teuthis  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Teuthidte  (a.  v.).  Pen  slen- 
der, with  a  central  ridge  and  two  side  ridges  ;  point 
arrow-shaped.  Two  species,  from  the  Splenhofen 
slates,  i  Woodward.")  Nicholson  thinks  it  is  refer- 
able to  the  Belemnitidee. 

plSss'-Ite,  iubit.  [After  Franz  Floss;  suff.  -ite 
(Mi,,.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  suggested  by  Dana  for  a  variety  of 
Gersdorfite  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  proportions  of 
arsenic,  nickel,  and  sulphur  corresponded  with  the 
formula,  'JN  is  -  Ni  Vs.,.  Hardness,  4.  Found  at 
Schladming,  Styria,  and  Siegen,  Prussia. 

pies  ti  6  don,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  Agassiz  is 
of  opinion  thnt  the  name  snonld  bo  pleutodon,  from 
Gr.  plet«(<w=vory  many,  and  odout  (gonit.  odontos) 
=  a  tooth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Scincidtp,  with  eighteen  species, 
from  China  and  Japan,  Africa,  and  America  (as  far 
north  as  Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska).  The  palate 
is  toothed,  which  adds  weight  to  Agasaiz'  opinion. 
tSee  otym.) 

•plete  (1),  v.  t.   [PLAIT,  v.] 

•plete  (2),  t>.  (.  oV  i.  [O.  FT.  pl(t=&  plea,  from 
Lat.  placitum.]  [PLEA.]  To  plead. 

44About  eftaoones  for  to  plete, 
And  bring  on  you  advocacies  new?'* 

Chaucer:  Trollus  and  Creseidt,  it. 
plfth    6  don,  i.    [Gr.  plfthuo=to  be,  or  become 
full  ;  suff.  .odon.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Salamandridte,  or  the  typical 
genus  of  Plethodontidie,  with  five  species,  ningiug 
from  Massachusetts  to  Louisiana  and  Vancouver's 
Island  to  California. 

pleth  6  d6u  tl  dffi,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  plethndon, 
genit.  pletht^Umt(it)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  t>ln.\ 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Salamandrinv,  often  inergou 
in  Salaman<lrida?. 

pl8th'-5r-a,  *pleth-or-le,  *pl8th  -Br-jf,  tuM. 
[Lat.,  from  Gr.  ple<Aor<=fullncss,  from  plethot=& 
throng,  a  crowd,  from  the  same  root  as  pl£re*=full  ; 
Lat.  p/entu.] 

1.  ",-i/.  Lang.  :  An  overfullnoss  mentally,  intcllect- 
uaUy,   or  otherwise;  sui>erabnndanco  ;  as,  a  •>/<'/>- 
ora  of  wit. 

2.  Pathol.:    In  the  Greek    and    Roman    medical 
\vriti-rs  tin-  witrd  was  used  for  what  th07  dMmed 
redundancy  of  blood;  now  it  moan.-  that  condition 
of  the  body  in  which  the  quantity  and  iiiitritiir 

?ualities  of  the  blood  exceed  the  normal  standard. 
t  Imparts  a  florid  complexion,  a  tendency  to  haem- 
orrhage, the    sense   of  fatigue,    and   somnoli'iio'. 
Often  produced  by  too  nutritive  food,  by  excessive 
use  of  malt  liquors,  Ac. 


fate,     fat.     fare,     amidst,     what,     All,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6.     p6t, 
or,    w8r«,     w»U.     work,     whd,     sfin;    mute,    cftb,    cttre.    unite,    cnr.    rtle,    full;    try,    Syrian.     ».    «  =  «;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


plethoretic 

ple'th-6-re'f-Ic.  pleth  6  r«t  lo-al,  a.  [English 

plethor(a)  ;  -etic,  -eficai.J    Tho  sumo  as  PLETHORIC 
<q.  v.). 

plS  th5r'-Ic,  *pl5  thSr'-Ic-al,  a.  [Or.  plethor- 
ikos,  from  pief/w}re=  fullness  ;  Fr.  pl&thorique.  |  Hav- 
ing a  full  habit  of  body  ;  characterized  by  plethora 
or  superabundance;  superabundant. 

"And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Itti  former  strength  win*  but  plethoric  ill." 

Goldnmltli:  The  Traveler. 

pl5  th8r  -Ic-al  I?,  adv.  [Eng.  plethorical  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  plethoric  manner. 


*pleth  -5r  y,  « 
plSth  -r8n,  pleth'  rum,  s.    [Or.  piethron.1 
Greek  Antiq.:  In  ancient  Greece,  a   measure  of 
length,  being  1  00  Greek  or  1U1  English  feet,  the  sixth 
part  of  thn  stadium.    As  a  square  measure,  10,000 
Greek    square    feet:    also   used   to    translate   the 
Roman  jugerum,   though   this   was   about   28,000 
square  feet. 

pleuch,  pleugh,  subst.  [PLOUGH,  «.]  A  plow. 
(.Scott:  Rob  Roy,  oh.  xxvi.) 

pleugh-paldle,  pleugh-pettle,  «.  A  plow-staff. 
(Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxv.) 

pleur-,  pref,   [PLEUBO-.] 

pleu   ra,  (pi.  plea  -rse),  ».    [Gr^arib,  a  side.] 

1.  Anat.  (pi.)  :  Serous  membranes  forming  two 
shut  sacs,  each  possessed  of  a  visceral  and  a  parie- 
tal portion.    Tho  former  (pleura  pulmonulis)  covers 
the  lungs,  and  the  latter  i  pleura  costalis)  the  ribs, 
the  intercostal  spaces,  &c. 

2.  Compar.  Anat.  :  The  term  is  used  of  the  air- 
breathing  vertebrates  in  the  same  sense  as  1.    In 
the  singular  it  is  applied  to  the  odontophore  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Mollusca. 

pleu  ra  can  thus,  subst.  [Pref.  pleur-,  and  Gr. 
nk'nithn  H  thorn.] 

Palceont.:  A  fish-spine;  probably  that  of  a  Ray. 
From  the  Carboniferous. 

plea'-ra,l,  a.  [Eng.  pleur(a):  -at.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  pleura;  as,  pleural  hemorrhage. 

pleu  ral  -gl-a,  «.    [Pref.  pleur-,  and  Gr.  algeO= 
to  suffer  pain,  t 
Pathol.  :  Pain  of  the  side  ;  plourodynia. 

pleu-ra  p6ph  '-f  sis  (plural  pleur  a  p8ph  -f- 
86?  I,  «.  [Prof,  pleur-,  and  EUR.  apophysi*.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  projecting  process  on  each 
side  of  a  vertebra.  The  ribs  are  of  the  nature  of 
plourapophyses.  (Owen.)  . 

plefl-rSn  -oh^-ma,  subst.  [Prof,  pleur-,  and  Gr. 
enuchyma=  infusion.] 

Bot.:  Meyer's  name  for  the  tube-like  colls  pro- 
ducing Woody  Tissue  (q.  v.).  There  are  two  kinds 
of  plourenchyma—  the  ordinary  or  typical,  and  the 
glandular. 

plea-rl-cd-spbr  -a,,  ».  [Pref.  pleur-;  Qr.eiko»= 
probable,  and  spora=a  seed.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pleuricosporese.  The 
only  known  species  is  from  California. 

pleu-rl-co-spbr  -g-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pleuri- 
fospor(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Sot.:  A  tribe  of  Monotropacoee.    (Ata  Oray.) 

pleu'-rl-sy  (1),  *pleu  rl-sle  (1),  subst.  [French 
ph'ttr£sie,  from  Lat.  pieurisw,  from  Gr.  pleuritis= 
pleurisy,  from  pieura=a  rib,  the  pleura.] 

Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  going  on  to 
exudation,  fluid  effusion,  absorption,  and  adhesion. 
A  stitch  in  the  side  is  complained  of,  the  breathing 
becomes  hurried  and  shallow,  and,  as  the  sero- 
fibriuous  deposit  becomes  greater,  intense  dyspnoea 
sets  in,  with  a  short,  dry,  hacking  cough.  Pus 
occasionally  forms  in  severe  cases,  leading  to 
dangerous  complications,  for  which  aspiration  may 
be  required.  Old  adhesions  also  add  to  the  danger, 
as  well  as  lung  consolidations.  Mechanical  fixing 
of  the  structures  affected  is  an  important  element 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  pleurisy,  strapping 
with  adherent  plaster,  opium  to  relieve  pain,  Ac.. 
blisters,  diuretics,  hot  vapor  baths,  and  good 
nourishment  are  also  useful  means,  with  quinine 
and  cod  liver  oil  in  the  convalescent  stages,  to 
promote  recovery. 

pleurisy-root,  *. 

Bot.  :  Asclepias  tuberosa.    [ASCLEPIAS.] 


•plea  -rl  a?  (2),  *pleu-ri-Ble  (2),«. 

pleu  rlt  -Ic,  plea  rlt  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  pleurit- 
•icus,  from  Gr.  ptettrt7ifco$=suffering  from  pleurisy 
(q.  v.);  Fr.  pleuritique  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pleu- 
ritico.] 

1.  Suffering  from  pleurisy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  pleurisy. 
plea-rl  -tls,  s.    [Gr.]    The&arao  as  PLEURISY  (1). 
Plea  r&-,    pref.    [Gr.  pleuron,  pleura=&  rib,  a 

side.]     Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  side  or  ribs. 
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pleuro-perltonsal  cavity,  s. 

Anat.:  The  visceral  cavity,  the  space  formed  by 
the  separation  of  the  lateral  parts  in  the  human 
frame. 

pleu  r6  brach  I  a,  *.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Lat. 
linn-hill, pi.  of  brocftt'um=an  arm.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Cydippe  (q.  v.). 

pleu  rfl  bran  clil  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.pfeuro- 
branch(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zitol.:  A  family  of  Tectibranchiate  Gasteropoda; 
shell  limpet-like  or  concealed;  mantlo  or  shell 
covering  back  of  the  animal:  gill  lateral,  between 
mantle-margin  and  foot;  food  vegetable;  stomach 
complicated.  S.  P.  Woodward  enumerates  seven 
genera. 

plea  r6  bran'  cuus,  «.  [Pref.  pleuro-, and  Mod. 
Lat.  branchia  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pleuro- 
branchidee  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  internal,  largo, 
oblong,  flexible,  and  slightly  convex,  lamellar,  with 
a  posterior  sub-spiral  nucleus.  The  mouth  of  the 
animal  is  armed  with  horny  jaws.  Twenty-two 
species,  widely  distributed. 

plefl-rft-car  -pi,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Greek 
fcarpo»=fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Bryaconp.  Tho  thoca  springs 
from  the  axil  of  a  leaf.  Genera,  Hypnum,  Fontiu- 
alis,  &c. 

Plea-r6-car'-pofis,  a.  [PLEUROCAHPI.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Plourocarpi  (q.  v.). 

pleu  r6  clas.e,  «.  [Gr.  pZeuron=tho  side,  and 
klanis=a  breaking.] 

If  in.;  The  same  as  WAQNEEITE  (q.  v.). 

pleft-rA-<U'-I6B,,  «.  [Prof,  pleuro-,  and  Gr.  delos 
=visible,  conspicuous.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Salamandridfp,  with  one  species, 
Pleurodeles  waltlii,  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Mo- 
rocco. The  ribs  are  short,  and  produce  horny  pro- 
jections on  the  skin.  The  body  is  ashy-gray,  marked 
with  long  transverse  stripes  and  dots. 

plea-r6-dls  -cofis,  a.    [Prefix  pleuro-,  and  Eng. 
discous.] 
Bot.:  Growing  on  the  sides  of  the  stem. 

plea  -r6  d8ut,  a.  &  s.    [PLEUEODONTES.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Comp.  Anat. :  Having  ono  side  of  the  fang  of  the 
teeth  anchylosed  with  the  inside  of  tho  socket. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  Waglor's  Plouro- 
duutes  (q.  v.). 

plea-r6  dont  e?,  .-•.  pi.  [Pref.  pleur-,  and  Gr. 
odous  (gouit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 

Zool.:  Wagler's  name  for  tho  American  Iguanas, 
in  which  tho  dentition  is  pleurodont  (q.  v.). 

plea-r&-dy!n'-I-»,  s.  [Pref.  pleura-,  and  Greek 
oa(/nc=pain.| 

Pathol.:  Chronic  rheumatism  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  It  often  commences  suddenly,  is  nearly 
always  confined  to  tho  muscular  and  fibrous  tex- 
tures of  the  left  side,  is  attended  with  a  sharp  pain, 
but  is  much  less  formidable  than  pleurisy.  It  is 
very  common  among  those  exposed  to  cold  and  wet. 
A  good  medicine  is  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  tincture 
of  aconite,  and  bark. 

pleu  rfig  -Jn  OUS,  adj.  [Pref.  pifuro-,  and  Gr. 
gyne=a.  woman.] 

Bot. :  Originating  under  the  ovary  but  developing 
laterally. 

plear-6-gy -rate,  plea-r6-gy-ra  -tous,  adj. 
[Pref.  pleuro-,  and  bng.  oyrate,gyratous.] 

Bot.  (of  some  ferns) :  Having  a  ring  around  the 
sides  of  the  spore-case. 

plea-ro-lSp'-I  da,  subxt.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pieuro- 
Iep(i»);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Pycnodontoidei  (q.  v.), 
with  two  genera,  Pleurolepis  and  Homoeolepis,  from 
the  Lias. 

pleu  r&  lep  Id  al,  adj.  [Modern  Latin  pleuro- 
lepid(ce):  Kng.  suff.  -aJ.]  Belonging  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pleurolepid® ;  specif,  applied  to  the 
decussating  lines  formed  by  the  scales  of  the 
Pycnodontoidei  (q.  v.). 

plea-r6-l8p  -Is,  «.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr.  lepis= 
a  scale.  ]  [PLEUBOLEPID.E.] 

plea-r6-m6-n&d'-I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pieuro 
monas,  genit.  pleuromonod(u) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 

ZoOl':  A  family  of  FlageUata Pantostomata,  with 
two  genera,  Pleuromonas  and  Merotricha.  Free- 
swimming  animalcules,  naked  or  illoricate;  flagel- 
Inin  single,  lateral  or  ventral;  no  distinct  oval 
aperture. 

plea-r6  m5n  -is, «.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Lat.,  4c., 
motuis  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pleuromonadidae. 
There  is  a  single  species,  Pleuromono*  Jaculans, 
found  in  stale  water  and  infusions. 


pleurosigma 

pleu   ron,   .    [PLEUBO-.] 

Comp.Atiat.:  The  lateral  extension  of  the  shell 
in  Crustacea. 

pleu  r6  nec  t$s,  ».  [Pref.  pleura-,  and  Greek 
iii:l,!<  *  a  swimmer.] 

IcMhy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family'Pleuro- 
nectidie  (q.  v.),  characteristic  of  the  littoral  fauna 
of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Cleft  of  mouth  nar- 
row ;  dentition  more  fully  developed  on  blind  than 
on  colored  side ;  dorsal  commencing  above  the  eye; 
scales  minute  or  absent;  eyes  generally  on  right 
side.  Twenty-throe  species  are  known.  Pleuronec- 
tes  platessa  is  the  Plaice;  P.  flesus,  the  Flounder; 
P.  a'manda,  the  Common  Dab;  P.  microcephalut, 
the  Smear-Dab;  and  P.  cynoglossus,  the  Craig-fluke. 
P.  glaciaiis  is  from  the  arctic  coasts  of  this  conti- 
nent, andP.  amertram'srepresente  the  Plaice  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Plea-r6-n5c  -tl-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pleuro- 
nect(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idae.1 

1.  IcMhy.:   Flat-fishes ;    the  only   family  of  the 
Pleuronectoidei  (q.  v.).    The  body  is  strongly  com- 
pressed, high,  and  flat;  air-bladder  absent;  dorsal 
and  anal  abnormally  long,  without  division.    The 
larvte  are  symmetrical,  with  an  eye  on  each  side  the 
head,  and  they  swim  vertically  like  other  fishes. 
The  adult  fish  live  on  the  bottom,  and  swim  hori- 
zontally with  an  undulatory  motion.  The  under,  or 
"  blind."  side  is  colorless,  and  both  eyes  are  on  the 
colored  or  upper  side,  though  it  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained  how  this  transference  is  ef- 
fected.   They  are  carnivorous,  and  are  universally 
distributed,  are  most  numerous  toward  the  equator, 
though  the  largest  are    found  in  the    temperate 
zones.    Some  enter  fresh  water  freely,  and  others 
have  been  acclimatized  in  lakes  and  rivers. 

2.  Palceont.:  [RHOMBUS.] 

plefl-r6-nec  -to"ld,  a.  <t«.   [PLEUKOXECTOIDEI.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Belonging  to  the  Pleuronectoidei. 
(Qunther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  558.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  division  Plou- 
ronectoidei. 

plefl  r6-nSc  t61  -dS-I,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  plfuro- 
nectes,  and  Gr.  <?/ffos  =  reseuiblance.  ] 

Ichthti. :  A  division  of  Anacanthini,  containing  a 
single  family,  Pleuronectidie  (q.  v.). 

pleu  r6-ne'-ma,  subst.  [Prefix  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 
ncma  =  thread,  yarn.] 

Zftol.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pleuronemidce. 
There  are  three  freshwater  species  and  one  marine. 

pleu  r&-n6  -mi-da,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  pleu- 
ronem(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  holotrichous  Ciliata.  Free- 
swimming  animalcules,  ciliate  throughout;  oval 
aperture  supplemented  by  an  extensile  and  retract- 
ile hood-shaped  velum.  Genera :  Pleuronema, 
Cyclidium,  Uronema,  and  Bteonidium. 

plea  r&-per-lp-neu.-m6'-nl-a,  plea-r6-pSr- 
Ip'-neu-mon-y1,  s.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Eng.  peri- 
pneumonia,  Ac.]  The  same  as  PLEUROPNEUMONIA 
(q.  v.). 

plea-roph  -6-lIs,  s.  [Prefix  pleuro-,  and  Greek 
pholis=&  horny  scale.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Sauridae  (q.  v.),  with  one 
species  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  and  five  from  the 
Purbeck  beds. 

pleu  r6  pneu  mo   ni-g,    pn  as  n),  pleu  rop 
neu  m6n  f,  s.    [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  English  pneu- 
monia, &c.  J 

Path..:  Pneumonia  with  bronchitis,  the  former 
constituting  the  chief  disease. 

*plett-r5p  -tSr-j,,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 
pteron=&  wing.] 

Zool.:  An  old  division  of  Mammals,  now  placed 
in  Insectivora.  It  contained  only  the  Galeopi- 
thucidte  (q.  v.). 


plefl  r6  rhl  -z»l,  a.    [PLEUEOEHIZEJ:.] 

Bot.  (of  cotyledons) :  Lying  flat  upon  one  another, 
and  thn  radicle  upon  the  line  which  separates 
them,  thus  O=.  This  arrangement  occurs  in  the 
Crnciferee. 

plea-r6  rhlz  -8-»  (z  as  At),  s,  pi.  [Pref.  pleuro-, 
and  Gr.  rhiza  —  a  root.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Crncifene,  having  pleurorhizal 
cotyledons  [PLEURORHIZAL].  Families:  Arabidee, 
Alyssidw,  Tetrapomidee,  Selenidip,  Thlaspidfe,  Cre- 
molobidffi,  Anastaticidte,  Euclididep,  and  Cakilidae. 

plea-ro-rhjn -chfis,  «.    [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 
rhynychoa  —  &  snout.] 
Palceont. :  A  synonym  of  Conocardium  (q.  v.).        \ 

plea  r6  Big  -ma,,  s.  [Prof,  pleuro-,  and  Greek 
si':/«in  —  the  Greek  letter  (<)  sigma.  I 

Bot. :  A  genusof  Diatoms,  tribe  Cymbelleee,  called 
also  Gyropus.  The  pustules  are  single  and  free, 
the  valves  navicular.  Salt  or  brackish  water.  Used 
as  a  test  object  for  the  microscope. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -;ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pleurosternon 

plefl  r6  ster  n6n,  ».  [Prof,  pleuro-,  and  Greek 
•(ernmi- the  breast.  J 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Cholouians,  described 
by  Owen,  from  tho  Purbecks. 

tpleu  r6  stlc  tl  ca,  i.  pi.  [Pref.  pleura-,  and 
(ir.  »/ifr(o«=prickod,  punctured.] 

Kiitiiin.:  Al.'k'ionof  Scarabeidee.  Spiracles  partly 
in  (lie  connecting  membrane,  and  partly  in  the  ven- 
tral arcs  of  the  segments.  Four  sub-families: 
Mololouthiuie,  Rutoliiiw,  Dynastinie,  andl'etonihvr. 

plea  r6-thal  II  dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pleura- 
thtilt(ii) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Hut.:  A  family  of  Mulaxeee. 

pleu  r6  thai  -lls, «.  [Pref.  pleura-,  and  Greek 
tfi<i/l'>  it>  bloom.  Named  from  the  one-sided  dis- 
tribution of  the  flowers.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pleurothal- 
lid«B  (q.  v.).  It  contains  nearly  three  uundred  spe- 
cies, all  from  tropical  America. 

plefl-r6-th8t  6-nSs,  ».  [Gr.  pleurothen=trnm 
the  side,  and  <ono«=strotching;  teinO=to  stretch.] 

Pathol. :  Tetanus  in  the  muscles  when  these  are 
affected  laterally,  so  that  the  body  is  bent  sideways. 
Called  also  Tetanuf  lateralis. 

pled  r6t  -6-ma,  ».  [Prof,  pleuro-,  and  Gr.  toml 
*=a  cutting.] 

ZoOl.  etPalceont. :  A  genus  of  Conidee.  Shell  fusi- 
form, spine  elevated,  canal  long  and  straight,  outer 
lip  with  a  deep  slit  near  the  suture,  opercnlnm 
pointed,  nucleus  apical.  Recent  species  430,  world- 
wide; fossil  378,  from  the  Chalk  onward. 

plefl-r5t-6-mar'-I-a,  eub»t.  [Mod.  Lat.  pleuro- 
tom(n) ;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  sun.  -aria.] 

Zool.  <*  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidse.  Shell 
solid,  few  whorled,  aperture  subquadrate,  with  a 
deep  slit  in  the  outer  margin.  Recent  species  two, 
one  from  deep  water  in  the  West  Indies.  Fossil  400, 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Chalk  of  this  coun- 
try, Europe,  and  Australia. 

plSv'-In,  «.  [O.  Fr.  plevine,  from  Low  Latin 
plevina.'] 

Law:  A  warrant  or  assurance.    [REPLEVIN.] 

plix-8-6  bias  -tfig,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  plexu= 
a  weaving,  and  blastos=».  sprout.] 

Bot. :  An  embryo  whose  cotyledons  are  not  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  true  leaves,  though  they  rise 
above  the  earth  and  become  green. 

plex  -I-fonn,  adj.  [Fr.  plexiforme,  from  Latin 
pleru8=&  fold,  a  plait,  and/orma  =  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  network  ;  complicated.  (De  Quincey.) 

plBx-Im  -8  t8r,  plgx  8m  -S-t8r,  «.  [Gr.  plexit 
=  percussion,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.  v.).] 

M.'il.:  A  plate  employed  in  auscultation;  it  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  body,  usually  on  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  in  diagnosis  of  disease  by  medi- 
ate percussion. 

plex  vire,  t.  [Lat.  plejrus=a  fold,  a  plait,  from 
p(ecto=to  weave.]  An  interweaving;  a  texture; 
that  which  is  interwoven. 

"Their  social  branch  the  wedded  plexures  rear." 

Unioke:  1'nlvertat  Btautu,  Hi. 

plex    us,  ».    |  Lat.    a  fold,  a  plait.] 

A  iuil. :  A  network  of  vessels,  fibers,  or  nerves. 

pleyt,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

.\'inl. :  A  kind  of  river-craft. 

pll  a-bll -I  t?,  «.  [English  pliable;  -«».]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pliable ;  pliablenese. 

pli  a  ble,  »ply-a-ble,  adj.  [Fr.  pliable,  from 
pM«r=to  fold,  to  plait.]  [PLY,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Easily  bent;  yielding  easily  to  force  or  pressure 
without  breaking;  flexible,  pliant. 

2.  Nimble,  active,  supple,  limber. 

"The  more  pliable  and  nimble  their  finger*  are." — 
Sharp:  Sermon*,  vol.  vi.,  Mr.  8. 

II.  Fig.:  Flexible  of  disposition;  easily  per- 
suaded ;  yielding  readily  to  influence  or  arguments ; 
pliant. 

"The  heart  .  .  .  when  (mitten  of  God  seems  soft 
and  pliable."— Tailor:  Sermons,  vol.  1L,  ser.  12. 

pll  a  ble  ness,  «.  [Eng.  pliable;  -nem.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pliable;  pliability,  flexi- 
bility, pliancy.  (Lit.ttfii,.) 

pll  -a  blf,  adv.  fEng.  pliab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  pli- 
able manner;  flexibly,  pliantly. 

pli  an  cf,  «.  [Eng.  pliant;  -«j.\  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pliable;  pliabltmess,  flexibility. 
(Lit.  d-Jlg.) 

"Avaunt  all  specious  pliancy  of  mind." 

H'oivlitroi**:  Soniirt*  to  Libert*. 

pll  -ant,  'pll  autt,  a.  A  ».  [Fr.  pliant,  from  pr. 
par.  olplier=to  fold,  to  plait.]  [PLY,  r.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Readily  yielding  to  force  or  pressure  without 
breaking;  easily  beut ;  flexible,  pliable.  (Thornton: 
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2.  Capable  of  being  easily  molded  or  formed  to 
any  shape;  as,  pliant  wax. 

3.  Nimble,  active,  supple,  limber. 

"A  well  organized  and  very  pliant  hand."— Betldoest 
Math.  Ertilencf.  (Note.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Yielding  readily  to  influence,  argument,  or  per- 
suasion :  easily  moved  for  good  or  ill ;  pliable  in 
disposition. 

•2.  Fit,  convenient.    (Shaketp.:  Othello,  i.  3.) 

B.  Assubet.:  A  French  folding  seat  or  chair. 

pli  ant  If ,  adv.  [Eng. pliant;  -!>/.]  In  a  pliant 
manner;  pliably,  yieldingly,  flexibly. 

pli    ant  ness,  ».    [English  pliant;  -n«s».]    The 

aualitv  or  state  of  being  pliant ;  pliancy,  pliability, 
oxibility. 

"Greatness  of  weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation, 
pliantnfgs,  or  softness.  —Bacon :  .Vof.  Hist. 

pli    ca  (pi.  pll   Cffl),«.    [Lat.=a  fold.] 

1.  Anatomy :  A  fold  of  a  membrane ;  as,  the  plica 
temilunarii  of  the  eyelid. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.:  Undue  development  of  small  twigs  so 
as  to  constitute  large  branches,  like  excrescences 
on  some  birches,  hornbeams,  &c. 

(2)  I'!.:  The  lamella?  of  certain  fnngals. 

3.  Zoology:  A  genus  of  Iguanida?  from  tropical 
America,  having  the  sides  with  two  folds. 

plica-polonica,  >. 

Path. :  Polish  Ringworm ;  a  disease  characterized 
at  first  by  tenderness  and  inflammation  of  the 
scalp,  after  which  tho  hairs  become  swollen,  their 
follicles  secreting  a  large  quantity  of  viscid  reddish- 
colored  fluid,  which  glues  them  into  tufts  or  masses. 
Finally,  two  fungals,  Trichophyton  tonsurans  and 
T.  aporuloides,  appear,  and  there  is  adigustingodor. 
The  disease  is  probably  caused  chiefly  by  filth.  It 
is  endemic  in  Poland,  Russia,  and  Tartary.  Called 
also  Trichinotu  plica. 

Pli  ca  tie,  s.  pi.  [Fem.pl.  of  Latin  plicatus= 
folded ;  plico= to  fold.] 

Entomology :  A  family  of  Moths,  groupTortricina. 
The  anterior  wings  are  rather  broad,  with  a  fold  in 
the  males  on  the  costa  toward  the  base.  Larva 
sluggish,  feeding  between  united  leaves,  or  in  the 
stems  and  seeds  of  plants.  (Stainton.) 

pll-cate,  pll  cat  Id,  adj.  [Latin  plicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  plico=to  fold.]  [PLY,  v.] 

Bot.:  Plaited;  folded  like  a  fan.  Used  specially 
of  venation,  as  that  of  the  beech,  the  birch,  Ac. 

pll  -cat«-lf ,  adv.  [English  plicate;  -ly.]  In  a 
plicate  or  folded  manner. 

tPH  -ca-tlle,  a.  [Lat.  plicatilit,  from  plicatut, 
pa.  par.  of  plico=to  fold,  to  plait.]  C'apablo  of 
being  folded  or  interwoven. 

"  Motion  of  the  plicatile  fiber*  or  subtle  threads  of  which 
the  brain  consist*." — More:  Antidote  Against  Atheism, 
ch.x.  (App.) 

pll  ca  tion,  «.  [Lat.  plicatu*,  pa.  par.  of  plico= 
to  fold,  to  plait.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  folding,  a  fold,  a  plait. 

"The  folds,  a*  other  plications  have  done,  opened  of 
themselves." — Richardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  84fi. 

2.  Oeol. :  The  folding  of  strata.    This  may  be  pro- 
duced by  lateral  compression,  or  by  tho  subsidence 
of  portions  of  the  beds. 

pli    ca  tlve,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  *]>licativu*, 
from  pliciitu*.]    [PLICATE.] 
Hot.:  The  same  as  PLICATE  (q. T.). 

pli  cat  u  la,  fubst.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  plicatut 
-  plaited.] 

Zool.  -I-  Palceont . :  A  genus  of  Ostroidap.  Shell 
irregular,  attached  by  the  umbo  of  the  right  valve, 
which  is  smooth  and  plaited ;  cartilage  internal ; 
hinge  teeth,  two  in  each  valve.  Known  species, 
recent,  nine,  from  tropical  America,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, Ac. ;  fossil  forty,  from  the  Trias  onward. 

pli  ca  ture,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  plicatura.}  A 
fold,  a  double,  a  plication. 

"  For  no  man  can  unfold 
The  many  pltcatures  so  closely  preat." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  s.  18. 

pli  ^1  den  tine,  «.  [Lat.  pUcitut= folded,  and 
En«.  dentine.} 

Anat.:  A  modification  of  dentine,  in  which  it 
appears  folded  upon  a  series  of  vertical  plates, 
radiating  from  tho  axis  of  tho  pulp,  and  with  the 
exterior  of  the  tooth  fluted.  (Brande.) 

•pll  cl  pin  nis,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pKcttu«=. folded, 
and  ;wn>m  =  a  feather,  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  Latreille's  name  for  a  section  of  Keurop- 
tora  containing  the  Phryganidte  or  Caddis-flies, 
ill  -e,  a.    [Fr.  plU ,  pa  par.  of  plt«r=to  fold,  to 

'er.:  The  same  as  CLOSE,  a.,  II.  1. 
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Pll'-Jp.  piy'-8r,«.    [Eng.  ply;  -<r.] 

•1.  Ord.Lanq.:  One  who  plies. 

2.  Carp,  (pi.) :  A  small  pair  of  pincers  with  long 
jaws,  adapted  to  handle  small  articles,  such  as  the 
parts  of  a  watch.  Also  specially  adapted  for  bend- 
ing and  shaping  wire. 

plies,  «.  pi.    [PLY, «.] 

•pll -form,  a.  lEng.ply,  and/orm.]  In  the  form 
of  a  ply  or  doubling. 

plight  (gh  silent)(l),*pllht-en,  «pllghte,  'plyt, 
v.  t.  [A.  8.  plihtan—to  imperil,  to  pledge,  from 
p/i'M=risk,  danger,  plight  (q.  v.) ;  Ger.  verpflichten ; 
Dut.  verpliaten ;  I)an,forpliyte;  Sw.  bepliyta.] 

1.  To  pledge  j  to  give  as  a  pledge,  guarantee,  or 
security.    (It  is  only  applied  to  immaterial  things, 
as  in  the  example ;  never  to  property  or  goods.) 

"We  pltaht  our  faith  to  one  King,  and  call  one  God  to 
attest  our  promise."— Jfocaubip:  lli*t.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  promise,  to  engage,  to  betroth. 

"  Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride?" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hi.  21. 

•plight  (gh  silent)  (2).  »pllt«,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of 
plait  or  pleat  (q.  v.).J  To  fold,  to  weave,  to  braid, 
to  plait. 

"Now,  good  nece.  be  it  neuer  so  lite 
Yeue  me  the  labour  it  to  MOW  and  pllte. 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creteide,  II. 

•plight  (gh  sUent),  o.  [PLIGHT  (2),  v.]  Folded, 
plaited,  woven.  (Spenner:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  7.) 

.Plight  (gh  silent)  (1),  »pllt«  (I),  i.  [A.  8.  pliht= 
risk,  danger,  from  p£t'on=to  risk,  to  imperil;  O. 
Fris.  p(icW=peril,risk;  A.  S.  p(io=danger;  O.  Dut. 
p!icM=duty,  debt;  Ger.  pflicht,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
plegan  —  to  promise  or  engage  to  do.]  [PLIGHT* 
(l)i«.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Danger,  harm,  hurt.    (Havelok,  1.370.) 
•2.  That  which  is  plighted  or  pledged ;  a  pledge, 
guarantee,  or  assurance  given  ;  a  security. 

3.  Condition,  state,  predicament ;  generally  used 
of  a  dangerous,    risky,   or   uncomfortable   state. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,i.  335.) 

II.  Old  Eng.  Lair :  (See  extract.) 
"JtfaAtsfgnifieth  an  estate  with  the  habit  and  quality 

of  the  land  if  it  extends  to  a  rent-charge,  or  to  a  possibil- 
ity of  dower." — Cuke  upon  Littleton. 

•plight  (gh  silent)  (2),  'plite  (2),  «.  [PLIGHT 
(2),  r.J  A  fold,  a  double,  a  plait. 

"  Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  II.  Hi.  26. 

plight  Sr  (gh  silent),  «>il>*t.  [Eng.  plight  (1),  T. ; 
-'•''.]  Ooo  who  plights  or  pledges. 

"  rilghter  at  high  hearta." 
fthtikesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Hi.  2. 

pllm,  v.  i,  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  allied  to 
plump  (q.  v.).J  To  swell  up,  as  wood  with  moist- 
ure. 

plln  1  an,  s.  [After  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
Pliny ;  suff.  -an  (.Mm.).] 

Mm. :  A  variety  of  Arsenopyrite  (q.  v.J,  according 
to  Rose;  but  Breithaupt  states  tnat  it  is  mono* 
clinic  in  crystallization.  Hardness,  V&-6;  specific 
gravity,  6'272-6'292;  luster,  metallic:  color,  tin- 
white;  streak,  black.  Composition:  Same  as  AR- 
SENOPYRITE (q.  v.). 

plinth,  *plinthe,  «.  [Lat.  plinthui,  from  Greek 
MMftafva  brick,  a  tile,  a  plinth  ;  Fr.plintht;  Ital. 
A  Sp.  piinto.] 

Arch. :  A  square  member  forming  tho  lower  divis- 
ion of  the  base  of  a  column,  Ac. ;  also  the  plain 
projecting  face  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  immedi- 
ately above  the  ground.  In  Gothic  architecture 
the  plinth  is  occasionally  divided  into  two  stages, 
the  tops  of  which  are  either  splayed  or  finished 
with  a  hollow  molding,  or  are  covered  by  the  base 
moldings.  The  square  footing  below  the  bases  of 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns.  In  Grecian  archi- 
tecture plinths  do  not  appear  to  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  bases  of  the  columns  resting  upon  the 
upper  step  of  the  building. 

plinth  He,  «.  [Gr.  ]>linthon  =  n  tile;  suff.  -iff 
(.Win.).] 

Mm. :  A  clay  occurring  In  County  Antrim ;  color, 
brick-red.  Composition:  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  sosquioxide  of  iron. 

pll-*-,  pref.  [PLIOCENE.]  Belonging  to  the  Pli- 
ocene Age. 

Pll  -6-$Sne,  plel  -6-$e"ne,  a.  [Gr.  pl«i'on=more, 
and  /.-<n /I-..-.-  n-i-rnt .  I 

Oetil.:  The  epithet  applied  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
to  tho  most  modern  of  tin-  tlin-i-  periods  into  which 
he  divided  the  Tertiary.  It  -  (li^tintfuisliing  charac- 
ter is  that  the  larger  part  of  the  f»~^i]  sheila  are  of 
recent  species.  Lyell  divides  it  into  the  Older  and 
tin-  Nowor  Pliocene.  In  tho  Older,  the  extinct  sp- 
cies  of  shells  form  a  large  minority  of  the  whole; 
in  the  Newer,  the  shells  are  almost  all  of  living 
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species.  Doshayos  and  Lyell  considered  that  the 
Older  Pliocono  had  :(."i  IHT  cunt,  and  the  Newer  90  to 
IT)  JKT  cent,  of  the  shells  of  recent  species.  Ethc- 
riditi!  makes  the  number  40  to  60  per  cent,  for  the 
Older  and  80  for  the  Newer  Pliocene. 

There  is  a  rich  Pliocene  flora  in  Italy.  Mr. 
(iaudin  and  the  Martinis  Strozzi  enumerate  pine, 
oak,  evergreen  oak,  plum,  plane,  elder,  flg,  laurel, 
maple,  walnut,  birch,  buckthorn,  Ac.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Pliocene  or  Cra(f,  Etheridge  enumerates  328 
genera,  and  I  ,iu!  species  of  animals ;  thirty  genera, 
and  fifty-seven  species  are  mammalia.  Both  Vesu- 
vius and  Etna  were  in  operation.  In  Mull  there 
are  plutonic  rocks  (granites  nnd  syenites)  of  this 
comparatively  recent  age.  The  climate,  at  first 
temperate,  was  becoming  severe,  and  the  Newer 
Pliocone  was  contemporaneous  with  part  of  the 
Glacial  Period  (q.  v.). 

plI-6-hIp'-pus.  «.  [Pref.  plio-,  and  Or.  hippo»=& 
horae.j 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Equidee.  from  the  Pliocene 
of  this  country.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Equus,  and 
consists  of  animals  about  the  size  of  an  ass,  with 
the  lateral  toes  not  externally  developed,  but  with 
-some  differences  of  dentition. 

pll  oT-6-phuS. «.  [Pref.  plio-,  and Gr.  lophos=a 
crest.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tapiridee,  with  one  species, 
Pliolophus  vulpiceps,  from  the  London  Clay. 

pll-d-pl-the  -Cus,  s.  [Pref.  piio-,  and  Lat.  pithe- 
tus  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genns  of  Catarrhino  Monkeys,  from 
the  Miocene  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  have  affinities 
with  the  living  Somuopitliecus  and  the  Anthropoid 
Apes. 

plI-6  sau  -rfis,  s.  [Pref.  plio-,  and  Gr.  «a«ro»=a 
lizard.  J 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Plosiosauria  (q.  v.l,  allied 
to  the  type-genus  in  their  nuliko  paddles,  but  hav- 
ing an  enormous  head,  supported  upon  a  short 
neck.  The  teeth  are  largo,  simple,  and  conical.  Six 
species  from  the  Middle  and  one  from  the  Upper 
Oolite. 

plls'-fci8,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  mischievous  trick. 

"  I  can  hae  nae  reason  to  play  an  ill  pliskie  t'ye  in  the 
<lay  o*  your  distress." — Soott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xli. 

2.  A  plight,  a  condition,  a  predicament. 

plltt,  «.  [Russ.|  An  instrument  of  torture  used 
in  Russia,  resembling  the  knout. 

pl6c,  8.  [Fr.]  A  mixture  of  hair  and  tar  for 
covering  a  ship's  bottom. 

p!8  ca  -ml  um,  8.  [Greek  j)lokamis~n  lock  of 
hair.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Ceramiaceie,  sub-order  Delos- 
serite  (Lindley)  of  rose-spored  Algals,  order  Rhody- 
meniaceee  (Berkeley).  It  has  pinnate  fronds  with 
pectinate  teeth,  the  spore-bearing  threads  in  tufts, 
radiating  from  a  basal  placenta. 

plS-cSr'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  pjofce=a 
plaiting.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Ceramiaceee.  order  Spheero- 
coccew.  Plocaria  tenor,  P.  Candida,  and  P.  com- 
pressa  are  used  for  food.  P.  (or  Oracilaria) 
helminthochorton  is  the  Corsican  Moss  (q.  v.). 

plo  ce,  8.  [Greek  complication,  from  plekO=to 
weave,  to  plait.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  separated  or 
repeated,  by  way  of  emphasis,  so  as  not  only  to 
signify  the  individual  thing  denoted  by  it,  but  also 
its  peculiar  attribute  or  quality;  as.  His  wife  is  a 
wife  indeed ;  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

plS  eS'-I-dSB,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ploce(us) ;  Latin 
lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Weaver-birds,  Weaver-finches  (q.v.);  a 
family  of  Passeriformes,  specially  characteristic  of 
the  Ethiopian  region,  wnere  four-fifths  of  the 
species  are  found,  the  remainder  being  divided 
between  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions.  Wal- 
lace puts  the  genera  at  fifty-nine,  and  the  species  at 

m. 

*pl6-cg-I  -nss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ploce(tw) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -moe.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Fringillidee,  nearly  co- 
extensive with  Ploceidee  (q.  v.). 

plo  -$e  pas-ser,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  ploce(us),  and 
l.;it\  ;n(K8er.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Ploceida?,  with  four  species, 
from  East  and  South  Africa. 

plo  cS  vis,  s.  [Qt.ploke= any  thing  woven ;  pleka 
=to  weave.] 

Ornith. :  Palm-bird ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Ploceiiite  (<i.  v.).  with  six  species,  from  West  and 
East  Africa  and  the  Oriental  region,  excluding  the 
Philippines.  Bill  lengthened,  as  long  as  the  head; 
nostrils  almost  naked;  wings  moderate ;  tail  short, 
even;  feet  large  and  thick;  toes  robust;  claws 
strong,  thick,  and  fully  curved. 
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plod,  subst.  [lr.plod,plodan=&  pool,  a  puddle; 
plodach=&  puddle;  plodaim=to float;  Gael. plod  = 
a  clod,  a  pool ;  plodan=a  small  pool.] 

1.  A  pool,  a  puddle. 

2.  A  green  sod. 

plod,  r.  i.  &  t.  [PLOD,  t.  The  primitive  sense  is 
to  tramp  through  mire  and  wet,  and,  hence,  to  pro- 
ceed painfully  and  laboriously.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  travel  or  proceed  painfully,  slowly, 
and  laboriously. 

"Patience  is  a  tired  mare,  yet  ibewill  plad."—Shatesp.: 
Henry  V.,  U.  L 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  toil,  to  drudge. 

"  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty, 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days." 

Shakesp.  .•  Henry  V.,  1.  2. 

2.  To  study  dully,  but  with  steady,  persevering 
diligence. 

"Plodding  school-men  they  are  far  too  low." 

I'nufti'ii.  Edward  IV.  to  Mrt.  Shore. 

B.  Trans. :  To  travel  along  or  pursue  painfully, 
slowly,  and  laboriously. 

"Plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples." 

lil/ron:  Cnilde  Harold,  it.  78. 

plod-shoes,  s.  pi.  Thick  shoos,  fit  for  plodding 
through  mud,  wet,  <&c. 

"I  ha'n't  a  pair  of  plod-shoes." — fanbrugh:  Xsop,  T. 
plod    der,  s.    [English  plod,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
plods;  a  dull,  heavy,  laborious,  and  persevering 
person. 

"  Small  have  continual  plodtlfra  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

plod   ding,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PLOD,  v.] 

1.  Working,  laboring,  or  studying,  with  slow  but 
patient  diligence ;  dull,  but  persevering  in  work  or 
study. 

2.  Characterized   by  laborious   and   persevering 
work. 

"  It  is  a  thorough,  plodding,  comprehensive,  able  sur- 
vey of  the  branch  of  art  of  which  it  treats."— Brit.  Quar- 
terly Review,  Ivii.  264  (1873). 

plfid  -dlng-l? ,  adv.  [Kag.  ploddin/i , • -ly.~]  In  a 
plodding  manner ;  with  painful  and  slow  labor. 

"Ploddingly  and  painfully,  and  often  in  a  stifling 
atmosphere." — Scrlbner's  Magazine,  March,  1878,  p.  688. 

plonib  goinnie,  «.  [Fr.plom6=lcad,  and  gomme 
=  gum.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  PLUMBOGUMMITE  (q.  T.). 

pl5m  -bl-Sr-In,  s.  [From  Plombieres,  a  town 
near  mineral  springs  in  the  Vosges.] 

Chem. :  A  nitrogenous  matter  found  in  the  con- 
duits of  certain  mineral  springs  in  France.  It  is 
gelatinous,  colorless,  and  destitute  of  taste  and 
smell.  Insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  acids,  and 
is  believed  to  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  con- 
fervas and  oscillators. 

plSm'-bl-Sr-He,  8ufr«f.  [After  Plombieres,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

.Win. :  A  mineral  found  in  a  gelatinous  condition 
in  the  brickwork  of  a  Roman  aqueduct.  Hardens 
in  the  air,  and  becomes  snow-white  and  opaque. 
An  analysis  yielded :  Silica,  40^6 ;  alumina,  1'?;  lime, 
34'1 ;  water,  23'2=99'2,  corresponding  to  the  form- 
ula, CaOSiO2+2HO. 

plSnge,  *plSn  -ge8  (g  as  Jh),  «.    [Fr.  plongee.] 

Fort. :  The  declivity  of  the  superior  slope  of  the 
parapet. 

•plonge,  t\  t.    [PLUNGE,  ».] 

plook,  8.    [FLUKE.]    A  pimple. 

plook  -f,  a.  [English  plook ;  -y.]  Covered  with 
plooks  or  pimples. 

"His  face  was  as  plooky  as  a  curran'  bun." — Oalt: 
Provost,  ch.  xxxii. 

pl5p,  8.  [From  the  sound.]  A  sound  as  of  a  body 
falling  into  water;  a  plump. 

plop,  v.  i.  [PLOP,  8.]  To  fall  or  plump,  as  into 
water. 


plotosus 


plot  (1),  8.    [An  abbreviation  of  complot  (q.  v.). 
jf.  fence  for  detonse,  sport  for  disport,  «3.1 
1.  A  plan,  scheme,  or  stratagem,  especially  a  mis- 


chievous or   treacherous  one;   a  conspiracy;  an 
intrigue. 

"  Here's  the  plot  on't." — Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

2.  A  share  or  participation  in  a  scheme  or  con- 
spiracy. 

3.  The  story  of  a  play,  novel,  romance,  or  poem, 
comprising  a  complication  of  incidents,  which  are 
at  last  unfolded  by  unexpected  means ;  the  intrigue. 

"In  the  construction  of  plot,  for  example,  in  fictitious 
literature,  we  should  aim  at  so  arranging  the  incidents 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine  of  any  one  of  them 
whether  it  depends  from  any  one  other  or  upholds  it.  In 


this  sense,  of  course,  perfection  of  /'/"'  is  really  or  prac- 
tically unattainable,  but  only  because  it  is  a  finite  intelli- 
gence that  constructs."— B.  A.  Pot:  Works  (ed.  1804), 
it.  197. 

4.  Contrivance;  ability  to  plot;   deep  reach  of 
thought. 

"A  man  of  muchpfof." — Denham. 

5.  A  scheme,  a  plan ;  a  method  of  procedure. 
"The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied  unto 

the  Irish  nation,  at  by  a  purposed  plot  of  government, 
but  as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal  themselves  under 
the  same  by  their  humble  carriage." — Spenser:  State  of 
Ireland. 

tplot-proof,  a.  Proof  or  secure  against  plots; 
not  to  be  hurt  by  plots.  (Shakesp. :  Winter'i  Tale, 
ii.  3.) 

plot  (2),  plat,  'plott,  'plotte,  8.  [A.  8.  piof=a 
patch  of  ground.  It  is  the  same  word  as  pleck  or 
/i/i  A-  a  place  (A.  S.  place) ;  pleck  is  itself  a  variant 
of  platch,  the  older  form  of  patch  (q.  T.).] 

1.  A  plat  or  small  piece  of  ground. 

"A  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground." 

HordttoortA.-  Michael. 

*-.  A  spot,  a  mark,  a  stain. 

3.  A  plan  or  draught  of  a  field,  farm,  estate,  IK., 
surveyed  and  delineated  on  paper. 

4.  A  plan. 

"  Th'  eternal  Plot,  th*  Idea  f ore-conceiv'd." 

Sylvester:  The  Columnes,  424. 

pl6t  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [PLOT  (1),8.] 

A .  7Yan8. :  To  plan,  to  scheme,  to  devise,  to  con- 
trive secretly. 

"  This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Tulbot 
Too  rashly  plotted." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  schemes  or  plots  against  another,  or 
against  a  state,  government,  or  authority ;  to  con- 
spire. 

"  The  earl's  gratitude  would  not  have  been  very  shin- 
ing, had  he  plotted  to  dethrone  a  princess  who  had  deliv- 
ered him  from  ft  prison." — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing, vol.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  scheme,  to  plan  ;  to  devise  a  means. 

"  For  she  had  plotted  to  destroy  them  there." 

Drayton:  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

plot  (2),r.  t.  [PLOT  (2),  s.]  To  make  a  plot  or 
plan  of;  to  lay  down  on  paper  after  a  survey. 
[PLOTTING.] 

"Plotted  on  the  scale  of  eight  inches  to  the  nautical 
mile."—  Athenceum,  Deo.  20,  1884. 

pl5t  (3),  v.  /.  [Cf.  Gael.  p!odaeA=parboiling.] 
To  scald ;  to  steep  in  very  hot  water ;  to  make 
scalding  not. 

*pl5tch,  8.  [Probably  a  variant  of  blotch  (q.  v.).] 
A  blotch,  a  blemish. 

"It  was  to  be  abhorred  and  lothed  of  all  men  for  the 
foule plotches  of  the  leprie." — Vdall:  Luke  v. 

*pl6-te'r  -65,  8.  [PI.  of  Gr.  ploter=&  sailor.] 
Entom.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Land  Bugs  (Geocores), 
with  a  boatlike  body  and  very  long  legs.  They  run 
about  on  the  surf  ace  of  the  water.  Claws  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsi.  Now 
often  made  a  family,  type  Gerris  (q.  v.).  Bythem 
the  transition  is  made  from  the  Land  to  the  Water- 
bugs. 

tpl6t-ful.  a.  [Eng.  piof  (l),s.,  and/uW.]  Full 
of  plots. 

p!6  tin  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  Plotin(us);  -tan.] 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Plotinistsfq.  V.). 

P16  -tln-Ist,  8.    [See  def.] 

Philosophy,  dtc.  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  Plotinus 
(A.  D.  204-74),  the  most  noted  teacher  of  Newer 
Platonism,  which  ho  taught  at  Rome  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  He  considered  the  human 
soul  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  to  whom,  after  a 
virtuous  life  on  earth,  it  was  reunited ;  souls  unfitted 
for  such  union  were  to  pass  through  other  purifica- 
tory existences,  either  once  more  as  men,  or  as  ani- 
mals or  plants. 

plo  t6-sl  n»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  plotos(un) ;  Lat. 
nent.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tna.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Silurid»  (q.  v.),  with  four 
genera ;  Plotosus  (q.v.).  Copidoglanis,  and  Cnido- 

flanis,  from  Australia ;  and  Chaca,  from  the  West 
ndies. 

plo  to   SUB,  8.    [PLOTUS.] 

*  Ichthy.:  'i'be  typical  genns  of  the  group  Ploto- 
sina.  A  short  dorsal  in  front,  with  a  pungent 
spine ;  a  second  long  dorsal  coalesces  with  the  cau- 
dal and  anal.  Barbels  eight  or  ten ;  cleft  of  mouth 
transverse;  veutrals  many-rayed,  head  depressed ; 
body  elongate.  Three  species  known,  from  the 
brackish  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  they  enter 
the  sea  freely.  Plotosus  anguillaris  is  a  common 
Indian  fish. 


1)611,     bo"y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan   -  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.lon  =  shun,     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


plotter 


plSt  t8r,  i.  rEng.  plot  (I),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
plots  or  schemes;  a  contriver,  a  conspirator,  a 
BcheiniT. 

"Why.  aunt,  would  you  have  thought  Mr.  Sad  mplot- 
ftrt"—Kitllgrew:  Parson's  Wedding,  v.  2. 

p!8t  ter,  plout  er.  >•.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  plod 
(q.  v.).J  To  plod,  to  wade,  to  tramp. 

"  Miss's  pony  .  .  .  has  plottered  through,  ralgbt 
o'er  into  t  meadow."—  E.  Bronte:  Wutherlng  Heights, 
ch.ii. 

PlSt  tig,  tubtt.  [PLOT(3),c.]  A  sort  of  mulled 
wine.  (Scotch.) 

plot    ling,  pr.  par.  A  «.    [PLOT  (2),  t>.] 

A.  At  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  tubttantive : 

Sure.:  The  art  of  describing  or  laying  down  on 
paper,  Ac.,  the  several  angles  and  lines  of  a  tract 
of  ground  surveyed  by  a  theodolite  or  like  instru- 
ment, or  a  chain. 

plottlng-scale,  >. 

Surv. :  \  mathematical  instrument  used  in  plot- 
ting ground,  usually  of  box-wood,  sometimes  of 
brass,  ivory,  or  silver,  either  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  It 
consists  of  two  scales  of  unequal  lengths  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  longer  scale  contains  a 
slit,  or  dovetail  groove,  nearly  its  whole  length,  in 
which  slides  a  button  carrying  tho  cross  scale. 

p!6  tus,  *.  [Gr.  pldto8=aai\iug,  floating;  pW5= 
to  sail.] 

ttriiith. :  Darter,  Snake-neck ;  a  genus  of  Pelecan- 
idae,  with  four  species,  from  the  tropical  and  south- 
ern temperate  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Bill 
quite  straight,  longer  than  head,  terminating  in  a 
very  sharp  point ;  face  and  throat  naked ;  nostrils 
linear;  feet  short  and  robust;  tail  very  long,  the 
feathers  stiff  and  elastic. 

Plough  (gh  silent) ,  pldw,  »ploh,  *plOU,  'plouh, 
'plowe, 'ploughe,  «.  [Icel.  plogr=a  plough,  cog. 
with  Sw.  Plog;  I>an.  plov;  O.  Fries,  ploch;  Ger. 
pflug;  O.  H.  Ger.  pfl uog ;  ii\t\t.plugajt;Kuss.pluge. 
I'liiii  occurs  in  A.  S.  in  tho  sense  of  plough-laud, 
but  the  true  A.  S.  word  for  plough  is  sulh.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(I)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
•(2)  Plough-land,  arable  land. 

"Neplot,  uoploh."— A.  S.  Leeohdoms,  III.  286. 

(3)  Plonghed-land ;  land  in  cultivation  with  the 
plough. 

"The  dusty  ploughs  on  the  hill  caused  hounds  to  look 
to  their  huntsmen  to  curry  on  the  business  for  them." — 
field,  April  4,  1885. 

*(4)  A  bide  or  carucate  of  land. 

"  Johan  myn  eldeste  none  shalle  have  plowes  fyve." 
Coke's  Tale  of  Qamelyn. 

•2.  Fig. :  Tillage,  cultivation,  agriculture,  hus- 
bandry. 

II.  Technically: 

1*  -I'/'""'--'  An  implement  for  making  a  furrow  in 
land,  the  object  being  to  stir  tho  soil,  make  a  bed 
for  seed,  cover  seed,  hill  up  earth  to  crops,  lay  out 
lines  for  planting  trees  or  shrubs,  and  for  other 

Surposes,  according  to  construction.  It  may  be 
rawn  either  by  animal  or  by  steam  power.  Ploughs 
drawn  by  animal  power,  i.  e.  by  horses  or  oxen, 
are  divided  into  swing-ploughs  and  wheel-ploughs, 
the  former  being  without  wheels.  The  wheel- 
plough  has  a  forward  carriage  to  regulate  the 
depth  of  furrow,  one  wheel  running  on  the 
land  and  the  other  in  tho  furrow.  Besides  these 
there  are  also  ploughs  for  special  purposes;  as, 
sub-soil  ploughs,  draining  ploughs,  &c.  A  balance- 
plough  is  one  in  whirh  two  sets  of  plough  bodies 
and  coulters  are  attached  to  an  iron  frame,  moving 
on  a  fulcrum,  one  set  at  either  extremity,  ana 
pointing  different  ways.  By  this  arrangement  the 
balance-plough  can  be  usou  without  turning.  Bal- 
ance-ploughs are  used  in  steam  ploughing.  |  GANU- 
PI.OUOH.] 

1T  For  other  varieties,  as  double-furrow-plough, 
double-mol<lbo<ir<l-pl<mgh,    ice -plough,    turntrrett- 
gh,   and  tteum-plough,  see  under  tho  several 


2.  Bookbinilui'i:    An  implement  for  cutting  and 
smoothing  the  edges  of  books.    It  consists  of  two 
cheeks  connected  together  by  two  guides  and  a 
screw  passing  through  both  cheeks.    In  one  of  the 
cheeks  is  fixed  a  i-uttinx -blade.    It  is  worked  by 
hand  with  a  backward  and  forward  motion. 

3.  It'.  .1  r. :  An  instrument  for  cutting  the  flushing 
parts  of  tho  pile  ornap  of  fustian. 

4.  Woodworking:  A  grooving-plane  in  which  the 
adjustable  fence  is  secured  to  twotransverso  steins 
which  pass  through  the  stock  of  the  plane,  and  are 
secured  by    wedges  or  screws.     It  is  titled  with 
eight  irons  of  various  sizes,  and  is  used  in  making 
grooves  in  doorstiles  to  receive  the  panel,  and  for 
similar  purposes. 
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T  The  Plough : 

Attron.:  Charles'  Wain;  the  prominent  seven 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear. 

IT  To  put  one' t  hand  to  the  plough:  To  begin  or 
set  about  a  task  or  undertaking.  (Fig.)  Tho  allu- 
sion is  to  Luke  ix.  62. 

'plough-alma,  'plow-alms, «.  [A  penny  for- 
merly paid  by  every  ploughman  to  the  church. 

plough-beam,  plow-beam,  ».  That  portion  of 
the  frame  to  which  the  standard  is  attached  and  to 
whose  forward  end  the  draft  is  applied. 

•plough-bole,  «.  Wood  or  timber  allowed  to  a 
tenant  for  the  repair  of  instruments  of  husbandry. 

"  A  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  wood  for  house- 
bote,  plough-bate,  &c."—Blackslone.:  Comment,  bk.  iil., 
ch.  8. 

plough-clevis,  plow-clevis,  «.  The  stirrup- 
shaped  piece  on  the  nose  of  a  plough-beam,  having 
three  loops,  in  either  of  which  the  open  ring  of  the 
double-tree  may  be  placed,  according  to  the  depth 
of  furrow  desired. 

plough-gang,  plough-gate,  plow-gang,  plow- 
gate,  s.  As  much  land  as  can  DO  cultivated  by  one 
plough  in  the  year.  It  has  been  estimated,  from 
thirteen  acres  up  (Scot.).  As  now  regulated  by  vari- 
ous statutes  for  the  conversion  of  statute  labor,  it 
is  held  to  mean  fifty  acres  (Scotch)  or  £70  of  rental. 

plough-hale,  plow-hale,  «.  The  handle  of  a 
plough.  [HALE,  v.] 

Plough-head,  plow-head,  ».  The  clevis  of  a 
plough. 

plough-iron,  plow-iron,  >.  The  coulter  of  a 
plough. 

"  Here  is  now  the  smith's  note  for  shoeing,  and  plough- 
Irons."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  L 

plough-land,  plow-land,  .-. 

1.  Land  under  the  plough  or  fit  for  tillage ;  arable 
land,  ploughed  laud. 

*2.  As  much  land  as  may  bo  ploughed  with  a  sin- 
gle plough  in  a  day. 

"  Plowland,  that  a  plow  may  tylle  on  a  day."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

*3.  As  much  land  as  a  team  of  oxen  can  plough  in 
a  year ;  a  hide  or  carucate  of  land. 

"  In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  the  manors  or 
inhabited  townships,  the  number  of  plough-lands  that 
each  contains,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants." — 
Bale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

plough-meat,  plow-meat,  *ubst.  Food  made 
of  corn,  as  distinguished  from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  &c. 

plough-mell,  plow-mell,  «.  A  small  wooden 
hammer  or  mallet  attached  to  the  plough. 

Plough-Monday,  Plow-Monday,  ».  The  Mon- 
day after  Twelfth-day,  or  tho  end  of  tho  Christmas 
holidays,  on  which  tho  ploughmen  used  to  resume 
their  work.  On  this  day  they  used  also  to  draw  a 
plough  from  door  to  door,  and  ask  for  money  to  buy 
drink,  i  /•:„;/-• 

"Plough-Handily  next  after  that  the  twelfthtide  is  past, 
Bidsout  with  the  plough."  Tusser:  Husbandry. 

plough-paddle,  plow-paddle,  subnt.  [Pirn- OH- 
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plough-point,  plow-point,  rubtt.  A  detachable 
share  at  tho  extreme  front  end  of  the  plough-body, 
forming  an  apex  to  the  junction  of  the  mold-board, 
sole,  and  landslide. 

plough-shoe,  plow-shoe,  *.  A  block  of  wood 
fitted  under  a  ploughshare  to  prevent  it  from  pene- 
trating the  soil. 

•plough-silver,  *plow-silver,im6«f.  Monoy  for- 
merly paid  by  some  tenants  in  lieu  of  service  to 
plough  the  lord's  land. 

plough-sock,  plow-sock,  «.  A  ploughshare. 
(Scofcfc.) 

plough-staff,  plow-staff,  s. 

1.  A  paddle  to  clean  the  coulter  and  share  of  a 
plough  from  woods  or  earth ;  a  pottle. 

2.  A  plough-handle. 

plough-star,  plow-star,  subst.  The  Bcarward, 
An-t  urns  (q.  T.). 

"  Thee,  plow-star,  eke  Arctnre." 

Stonyhurst:    Virgil's  /Kneld  III.  628. 

'plough-start,  "plough-alert,  subit.  A  plough- 
handle. 

plough-stuff,  plow-stuff,  ».  Curved  wood,  gen- 
erally ash,  used  for  ploughs. 

plough-swain,  plow-swain,  «.    A  ploughman. 

plough- tail,  plow-tall,  subtt.  That  part  of  a 
plough  whiDD  the  ploUK'tniiua  holils. 

plough-tree,  plow-tree, »-   A  plough-handle. 

"I  held  my  plough-tree-  just  the  same."— Btackmort: 
Lorna  Doont,  oh.  Ixxiv. 

plough-truck,  plow-truck, «.  A  riding  attach- 
ment to  a  plough. 


ploutnet 

tplongh-wltchers, «.  ;>?.  The  namo  eiven  to  t  li  . 
mummers  in  Huntingdonshire. 

"Oneofthe  plough-iettcher*  often  wore  a  cow's  skill." — 
Xotes  and  Queries,  Jan.  30,  1886,  p.  86. 

tplough-wltching,  t.  Tho  performance  of  the 
plough-witchers  (q.  v.). 

"The  mnmmers  are  called  plough-witchers,  and  their 
ceremony  plough-witching." — Xotes  and  Queries,  May  19. 
1860,  p.  SSL 

plough-wright,  plow-Wright,  «.  A  mechanic 
who  makes  and  repairs  ploughs,  &c. 

PlSugh  (gh  silent)  (1).  plrfw,  'plowe,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[PLOCOII,«.  ;  Dut,  ploeghen;  German  pflugen;  Sw. 
ploga.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  /.// . :  To  till  or  turn  up  with  a  plough,  in  order 
to  sow  seed. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  furrow ;  to  cut  or  run  through,  as  a  plough 
through  land. 

"And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more." 

Cowper:  Loss  of  the  Royal  Oeorge. 

2.  To  form  as  furrows  ;  to  furrow. 

"Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 
Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there." 

Byron:  Partsinn,  xx. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  till  or  turn  up  the  soil  with  a  plough. 
(Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgicii.  282.) 
•2.  Fig. :  To  prepare  the  soil  or  bed  for  anything. 

"Rebellion,  Insolence,  sedition 
We  ourselves  have  plough'd  tor." 

Shakesp.:  CoHolanus,  ill.  1. 

IT  O)  To  plough  in:  To  cover  by  ploughing;  as, 
to  plough  in  wheat. 

(2)  To  plough  up  or  out :  To  uncover  or  bring  to 
the  surface  by  ploughing. 

"Another  of  a  dusky  color,  near  black;  there  are  of  these 
frequently  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  of  Welden."— Wood- 
ward: On  Fossils. 

p!6"ugh  (gh  silent) ,  (2)  ,v.t.  [A  corrupt,  of  pi  *ck 
(q.  v.i.)  To  reject  as  a  candidate  at  an  examina- 
tion for  a  degree ;  to  pluck.  ( Univ.  8lang.) 

"These  two  promising  specimens  were  not  ploughed." — 
Hrirni  to  Home  (1871),  p.  68. 

*pl6~ugb  -a  We  (gfc silent), 'pl6"w-a -ble,  a.  [Eng. 
plough;  -able.}  Capable  of  being  plowed;  fit  to  be 
ploughed ;  arable. 

plfiugh  -b6y  (gh  silent),  plow-btfy,  ».  [English 
plough,  and  fcoy.J  A  boy  who  follows  or  drives  a 
team  in  ploughing ;  a  country  boy ;  hence,  an  ignor- 
ant, coarse  boy. 

plough  -8r  (gh  silent),  plOW'-8r,  8ubst.  [Engli-Oi 
plough,  v;  -er.]  One  who  ploughs  land;  a  culti- 
vator, a  ploughman. 

"  Now  I  shall  tell  you  who  be  the  plowers."—  Latlmr r.- 
Sermon  of  the  Plow. 

plough  man  (gh  silent),  pld*w  -man,  «.  [Eng. 
l>l»\i<)h,  v.,  and  man.]  One  who  ploughs;  one  who 
holds  or  guides  a  plough ;  a  farm-laborer  who  is,  or 
may  be  engaged  for  ploughing. 

"No  Devonshire  ploughman  or  Cornish  miner  who  had 
taken  arms  to  defend  his  wife  and  children  against  Tour- 
ville."— Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  jvlil. 

ploughman's  spikenard, ». 

Botany:  Inula  conyza,  a  pubescent  plant,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  loaves,  and  branched  corymbs  of 
yellow  flowers.  Frequent  on  chalky  or  clayey  soils. 

plough  share,  pl<5w  share,  'plowh  schare. 
8,  [Eng. plough,  s.,  and  8/mre=sncar  (q.  v.).] 

Agriculture : 

1.  The  portion  of  a  plough  which  cuts  the  slice 
loose  below. 

"  With  thy  rude  ploughshare,  Death,  turn  up  the  sod." 
Longfellow:  God's  Arre. 

2.  A  triangularor  heart-shaped  blade ona  shovrl- 
plough  to  turn  the  earth  over;  and  used  in  tending 
crops  to  throw  the  earth  up  to  the  stems  of  tin- 
plants.    [SHOVEL-PLOCOB.] 

ploughshare-bone, «. 

Compar.  Anat. :  A  long,  slender  bone,  shaped  like 
a  ploughshare,  consisting  of  two  or  more  of  tho 
caudal  vertebra  of  birds  anchyloscd  into  a  single 
mass.  It  supports  the  quill  feathers  of  the  tail. 

'pl6u  si  8c  -ra-cf,  *.  [Gr.  ploutio»=a  wealthy 
person,  and  krateo=to  rule.] 

1.  Government .by  the  wealthy  classes:  plutocracy. 

2.  People  of  great  wealth  and  intlm-un-. 
"Treason   against    the   plousioeraey." — Sidney   Smith: 

Ksntiyifrom  Edinburgh  Review.     [Pref.J 

plout-er,  r.  i.    [PLOTTER,  r.] 
plfiut  -net,  pfiut  nit.  «.    [Eng.  pout  (2),  B.,  and 
net.J    A  small,  stocking-shaped  rive 


to  two  poles. 


.  ,   ., 

iver  net  attached 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a.    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


plover 

pl6v  -8r,  s.  [O.  Fr.  plooier  (Fr.  ntavier)=lit.  tlie 
rain-bird;  formod  as  if  from  a  Lai.  pluviarius; 
from  p(Hi'ia=raiu;  so  called  because  these  birds 
are  said  to  be  most  seen  ami  caught  in  a  rainy  sea- 
sou;  Dut.  plevier ;  Ital.  viviere.] 

1.  Literctlly  and  Ornithology : 

(1)  Sing. :  The  common  English  name  of  several 
wading  birds;  spec.,  the  Golden,  Yellow,  or  Green 
Plover,   Charadrius   pluvialis.    In  winter  the  old 
male  has  all  tho  upper  parts  sooty-black,  with  large 
golden-yellow  spots  on  tho  margin  of  the  backs  of 
the  feathers,  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast 
with  ashy-brown  and  yellowish  spots,  the  throat 
and  lower  parts  white,  tho  quills  black.     The  tum- 
mer  plumage  of  tho  upper  parts  deep  black,  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  neck  pure  white,  with  great 
black  and  yellow  spots.      Lower  parts  mostly  deep 
black.    Length  about  teu  inches.     Its  nest,  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  ground,  is  made  of  a  few  dry  fibers 
and  stems  of  grass;   the  eggs,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  as  delicacies,  are  four  in  number,  cream 
yellow  or  oil-green,  with  large  blotches  of  umber- 
brown.    Plovers  arc  gregarious  in  habit,  and  have 
a  wide  geographical  range.    [CHAKADRICS.]    The 
Gray  Plover  is  Squatarola  cinerea.    (RlNG-PLOVER, 

S<JUATAROLA,  STILT,  HIM ANTOPIN.E.J 

(2)  PI.:  The  Charadriid*.  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Fig. :  A  loose  woman  j  a  prostitute. 

plover's  page,  s.  The  Dunlin,  so  called  from 
being  often  seen  in  company  with  the  plover. 

pltt,  s.  &v.    [PLOUGH,  8.  &t>.] 

*pl<5*k,  'plowke, 8.    [PLUKE,  a.] 

»plo%ked,  *plo%k  -kf,  *plow-kyd,  a.  [Eng. 
plowk;  -ed,-y.]  Covered  or  marked  with  pimples. 

"He  waxes  plou-kku  and  broken  oute."  .tf.«.  Lincoln, 
Med.,  to.  294. 

p!6y,  8.  [Anabbrcy.  of  employ  (q.v.).]  Employ- 
ment ;  a  harmless  frolic ;  a  merry  meeting.  (Scotch.) 

"Twa  unlucky  red-couts  were  up  for  black-fiBhing,  or 
some  sicoun  ploy." — Scott;  Waverley,  oh.  Iziv. 

ploy-e1  (as  plwa-y8),  adj.  [O.  Fr.,  pa.  par.  of 
ploaer=to  bond,  to  ply  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  Bowed  and  Dent. 

pld  -chS-a,  8.  [Named  after  Pluche,  a  French 
abbe.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Plucheinew. 

plfl  chS-I-nS-SB,  K.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  pluche(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -inece.] 

Botany:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Aster- 
oidoe?. 

pluck,  'plocke,  *plukke,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  pluccian ; 
cogn.  with  Dutch  plukken:  Icel.  plokka,  plukka; 
Dau-plukke;  Svr.plocka;  Oor.  pjlttcken.] 

1.  To  gather,  to  pick,  to  cull. 

"And  waste  the  solitary  day 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed." 

Scott:  Marmlon,  i.     (Introd.) 

2.  To  pull  with  force ;  to  tug,  to  twitch. 

"As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve." 

Sliakesp.:  Julius  Oowar,  1.  2. 

3.  To  pull  off  with  force ;  to  tear  off,  as  clothes. 
"PJiwifcaway  hie  crop  with  his  feathers." — Levit.  i.  16. 

4.  To  strip  of  feathers. 

"Since  I pluckt  geese    .    .    .    I  knew  not  what 't  was  to 
be  beaten."—  Shakesp. :  .Verm  Wives  of  Windsor,  T.  i. 
*5.  To  take  away,  to  remove. 

"  Topluck  all  fears  out  of  you.' 

Shakenp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i».  2. 

*6.  To  draw,  to  receive,  to  obtain,  to  derive. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  Chor.) 

7.  To  reject,  as  a  candidate  in  an  examination  for 
degrees,  &c.,  as  not  coming  up  to  the  required 
standard. 

"He  went  to  college,  and  he  got  plucked."—  C.  Bronti: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  x. 

IT  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England,  when  de- 
grees are  conferred,  the  name  of  each  person  is  read 
out  before  he  is  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  proctor xused  at  one  time  to  walk  once  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  any  one  who  objected  to  tho 
degree  being  conferred  might  signify  his  dissent  by 
plucking  or  twitching  the  proctor's  gown.  This 
was  occasionally  done  by  tradesmen  to  whom  the 
candidate  was  in  debt.  This  method  of  objecting 
to  a  candidate  has  long  gone  out  of  use,  and  the 
term  "  plucked  "  is  confined  to  a  person  who  has 
failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners. 

II  *1.  To  pluck  off:  To  descend  in  rank  or  title; 
to  lower  one's  self. 

2.  To  pluck  ill): 

(1)  Trans. :  To  tear  up  by  tho  roots  ;  to  eradicate, 
to  exterminate. 

*(2)  Intrans.:  To  pluck  up  courage  or  spirits. 
"Pluck  up,  my  heart." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

3.  To  pluck  up  a  heart  or  spirit:  To  take  or  re- 
sume courage. 

"Pluck  up  thy  spirits" 

Shakesp.;  Taming  of  the  Shrev,  iv.  S. 
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pluck  (!),«.   [  PLUCK,  ».] 

1.  The  actof  plucking;  a  pull,  a  draw. 

"  Industrious  Moll,  with  many  a  t'luck. 
Unwings  the  plumage  of  each  duck. 

Smart:  An  Invitation  to  Mrt.  Tyler. 

2.  The  hoart,  lights,  and  liver  of  an  animal. 

3.  Courage,  spirit,  endurance,  resolution. 

"If  there's  the  pluck  of  a  man  among  you  three,  you'll 
help  me." — Dickens:  Oliver  Tutist,  ch.  L 

4.  The  actof  plucking ;  the  state  of  being  plucked 
for  an  examination. 

"To  avoid  the  disgrace  and  hindrance  of  *  pluck." — 
Farrar:  Julian  Home,  ch.  xzvi. 

5.  A  two-pronged  dung-drag, 
pluck-penny, «.   A  game. 

pluck  (2),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gael.  4  Ir. 
ploc, pluc—a  block,  a  lump.]  A  fish,  the  same  as 
NOBLE,  8.  (q.v.) 

plucked,  a.  [Eng.  pluck  (1),  s.  ;••(/.  j  Having 
pluck,  courage,  or  endurance.  (Used  in  composi- 
tion as  well-piucfced,  bad-plucked,  &c.) 

"Ton  are  a  gooa-plucked  fellow." — Thackeray:  AVtr- 
eomes,  ch.  Hz. 

pluck  -Sr,  8.    [Eng.  pluck,  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  iinl.   Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  plucks  or 
pulls.     (R.  Browning:  Sordello,  bk.  i.) 

2.  Worsted  Manuf. :  A  machine  for  straightening 
or  cleaning  long  wool  to  render  it  fit  for  combing. 

pluck  -1-iy,  adv.  [English  plucky;  -li/.]  In  a 
plucky  or  courageous  manner ;  with  pluck  or  spirit. 

"The  two  constables  who  behaved  so pluckity." — London 
Echo. 

pluck  less,  a.  [Eng.  pluck  (l),s. ;  -lew.]  Des- 
titute of  pluck,  timid,  faint-hearted. 

pluck  -y,  o.    [Eng.  pluck  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1,  Having  pluck,  courage,  or  spirit;  courageous. 
"If  you're  plucky,  and  not  over  subject  to  fright." 

Ilarham:  Ingoldsby  Legend*;  Smuggler's  Leap. 

2.  Characterized  by  pluck  or  spirit ;  spirited. 
"One  of  the  pluckiest  races  ever  entered  upon." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

pluff,  v.  t.  [Onomatopoetic.]  To  throw  or  puff 
out  smoke  in  quick  whiffs;  to  throw  out  hair-pow- 
der in  dressing  tho  hair ;  to  set  fire  to  gunpowder. 

pluff,  s.    [PLUFF,  v.] 

1.  A  puff,  as  of  smoke  ;  a  email  quantity  of  gun- 
powder sot  on  fire. 

2.  A  hair-dresser's  powder-puff. 

pluf  -f  f ,  a.    [PLUFF.]    Fluffy,  flabby,  puffed  up. 
Plug,  'Plugge,  8.    [O.  Dut.  p(u</ye  =  a  plug, 
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stopiH?r,  a  bung;  Gael.  t>/oc=a  club,  a  block,  a  plug; 
Wol.  p(oc=a  block,  a  plug.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance  used  to  plug 
or  stop  a  hole ;  a  stopple. 

2.  A  plug-hat. 

3.  As  much  tobacco  as  is  put  into  the  mouth  at  a 
time  to  chew  ;  a  quid  of  tobacco. 

4.  A  flat,  oblong  cake  of  pressed  tobacco  moist- 
ened with  molasses  or  liquorice.  Ac. 

H  An  old  plug:  A  name  given  to  an  old  worn 
horse. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Build.:  A  block  of  wood  let  into  a  wall  of  brick 
or  masonry  j  to  afford  a  hold  for  nails  in  fixing  the 
interior  finishing. 

2.  Dentistry:  Filling  for  a  carious  tooth. 

3.  Die-sinking:  A  cylindrical  piece  of  soft  steel, 
whose   end   is  turned   to  fit  into  a  matrix.    The 
indented  (intaglio)  design  of  the  matrix  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  plug  when  the  two  are 
pressed   forcibly  together.    The  plug  having    the 
design    in    relief  (cameo)    is   then    hardened    and 
becomes  a  punch,  which  is  used  to  impress  the  faces 
of  dies  for  coining. 

4.  Hydraul.  Eng. :  A  cap  closing  the  top  or  end  of 
a    branch-pipe  leading  from  the  main  below  the 
pavement   and   terminating   at    a    point    readily 
reached  for  the  attachment  of  hose.     A  fire-plug 
(q.  v.). 

5.  Masonry:  A  dowel  or  cramp. 

6.  Mining:  An  iron  core  used  in  blasting. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  A    conical  piece  of   wood    used   to   stop  the 
hawse-holes  when  the  cables  are  unbent. 

(2)  A  block  to  stop  a  hole  made  by  a  cannon-ball 
in  a  ship. 

(3)  A  stopper  for  the  bole  in  a  boat-bottom. 

8.  Ordnance: 

*(1)  Tho  wooden  stopper  in  the  vent  of  a  petard. 

(2)  A  small  tompiou  in  the  muzzle  of  a  musket- 
barrel. 

(3)  The  nipple  of  a  gun. 


plum  -cake 

9.  Rail.  Eng.  :  A  wedge-pin  driven  betwt-en  a  rail 
and  its  chair. 

10.  Steam-tug.:  A  fusible  plug  (q.  v.). 

11.  Stone-working    (pi.)  :  Inverted    wedges    witli 
round  backs  placed  in  a  hole  which  lias  been  jumped 
in  a  rock  ;  a  feather  or  tapored  wedge,  being  driven 
between  the  plugs,  rends  the  rock. 

1[  Plug  and  feather  : 

N/une-toorking:  The  act  or  process  of  rending 
stones  by  moans  of  a  feather  or  wedge.  [PLUG,  8.. 
11.11.] 

Plug  center-bit,  subst.  A  bit  haying  a  cylinder 
instead  of  a  point,  so  as  to  fit  within  tho  lioln 
around  which  a  countersink  or  enlargement  is  to  be 
made. 

plug-hat,  8.    A  tall  hat,  a  silk  bat.    (  U.  S.). 

plug-rod,  8. 

Steam-engine  : 

1.  A  rod  attached  to  the  working-beam  of  a  con- 
densing-engine  for    the    purpose   of   driving  the 
working-gear  of   the   valves.     Sometimes   called 
the  plug-tree. 

2.  The  air-pump  rod. 
plug-tap,  8.    A  master-tap  (q.  v.). 
plug-  tree,  8.    [PLUQ-BOD,  l.J 
plug-valve,  8.    A  tapering  valve  fitting  into  a 

Beat  like  a  faucet. 

plug,  'plugge,  v.  f.  [PLUG,  8.]  To  stop  with  a 
plug  ;  to  make  tight  by  stopping  a  hole  in. 

"In  flasks  plugged  with  cotton-wool."  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

plug    ger,  8.    [Eng.  plug,  v.  ;  -er.\  One  who  o 
that  which  plugs;  ei>ocif.,  a  dentist's  instrumen 
for  packing  filling  material  into  an  excavated  hole 
in  a  carious  tooth. 

plug    glng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [PLUG,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  a-  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  sulistuntivf  : 

1.  Tho  act  of  stopping  with  a  plug. 

2.  Pins  driven  into  the  joints  <if  brick  or  stone 
walls  to  receive  the  nails  whereby  battens  are  tau- 
tened to  the  walls. 

U  Plugging  the  nostril  is  a  temporary  remedy  in 
some  extreme  cases  of  Epistaxis  uj.  v.). 

plugging-forceps,  *.  A  dentist's  instrument 
used  in  compressing  filling  into  an  excavated  bole 
in  a  carious  tooth. 

pluke,  s.    [Gael.pluran.]    A  pimple. 

plu-k8-nSt  -I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Plumior  after 
Leonard  Plukeuet,  an  English  botanist.  I 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Acalyphoa;.  Climbers,  with 
woody  stems,  alternate  cordate  leaves,  and  four- 
celled  ovary.  Plukenetia  corniculata  is  cultivated 
in  Amboyna  for  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  pot- 
herb. 

SlQm,  *plom,  'ploinme,  *ploume,  'plowme, 
umb.  'plumme,  s.  &  a.  [A.  8.  jitumf^n  plum, 
pltim-treoto  =  a  plum-tree,  from  Lat.  prunaiH  =  tL 
plum.  (For  the  change  of  r  to  let.  colonel,  from  8p. 
coronel:  for  the  change  of  m  to  n;  cf.  venow  =  Lat. 
venenum;  vellum=Fr.vflin;  lime-tree  tor  line-tree, 
&c.)  Thus  pi  a  in  is  a  doublet  of  prune,  s.  (q.  v.)  ; 
Icel.  ploma.  plumma  ;  Sw.p/ommcn;  Dan.  blomme; 
LowGer.piumnw;  Gcr.  pjlaume;  Dnt.  prut'm.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  samp  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  grape  dried  in  too  sun  ;  a  raisin. 
*:i.  A  kind  of  game. 

4.  In  English  commercial  slang  £100,000  sterling, 
and  hence  a  large  sum  or  fortune  generally. 

*•">.  A  person  possessed  of  a  large  sum  or  fortune. 
(Eng.) 

"If  any  plum  in  the  city  will  lay  me  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  twenty  shilliug*  ...  I  will 
take  the  wager.'  •—  Taller,  No.  124. 

II.  Bot.  <fc  Hort.  :  The  fruit  of  Prunus  dcmentica, 
the  Common  Plum,  a  sub-species  of  P.  communis 
(Sir  J.  Hooker),  or  that  tree  itself.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  at  a  very  early  period.  As  it  is 
now  in  gardens,  it  is  a  tree  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  generally  with  spineless  branches,  ovate  or 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  single  or  in 
pairs  ;  the  fruit  is  a  fioshy  drupe  with  a  hard  kernel, 
and  a  skin  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  It  has 
run  into  more  than  three  hundred  varieties. 
[PRUNB.] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  the  color  of  a  plum. 
*plum-broth,  subst.    Broth  containing  plums  or 

raisins. 

plum-bust,  8. 

Bot.  :  Astrotrichapterocarpa,  an  umbellifer,  fam- 
ily Hydrocotylidie. 

plum-cake,  .-•.  A  cake  containing  raisins,  cur- 
rants, or  other  fruit. 


boll,    b<S^;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tnis;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     del. 


plum-colored 

plum-colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of  a  plum  ;  dark 
purple. 

plum-disease,  «. 

Vtg.  falhal.  :  A  disease  of  the  frait  of  the  plum 
and  Home  other  trees.  It  produces  malformations, 
called  pods  or  pockets.  The  parts  so  affected  are 
long,  flat,  and  lighfr«olored.  The  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  a  fungus,  Eroascut  pruni. 

•plum-pie,  «.    A  pie  containing  plums. 

plum-porridge,  «.  Porridge  made  with  plums 
(rai.-ius),  or  currants. 

plum-pudding,  ».  A  pudding  containing  plums 
(raisins),  currants,  and  other  fruit. 

Plum-pudding  dog  :  A  Dalmatian  hound,  or  coach 
dog. 

Thim-puMing  ttone  : 

Otology  : 

1.  A  conglomerate,  with  Bint  pebbles. 

2.  [PODOINO-8TOHE.] 

plum-tree,  «.   The  same  as  PLUM,  >.,  II. 
•plum,  <i.    [Pun,  PUJMP.]    Plump. 
"The  luliKiiH  proportion  It  [Beauty]  big  and  plum."  — 
Florto:  Montatgnf,  p.  269. 

plum,  e.  f.    [PLOM,  a.J    To  stuff  up;  to  cajole; 
ta,  to  plum  a  person  up  with  a  tale.    (Eng.  Slang.) 
•plum,  adv.    [PLUMB,  .«ir.  ] 

plu  mage  (age  as  I*),  t.  [Fr.,  from  plume^a 
featlior.J  [PLUME,*.]  The  feathers  which  cover  a 
bird. 

"Preening  hia  plumage."—  Drayton:  .Voafc's  Flood. 

^  Darwin  shows  that  it  is  different  in  various 
immature  and  mature  birds  of  the  same  species, 
that  it  sometimes  varies  with  the  change  of  season, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  analogous  variation  in 
it.  and  that  these  changes  can  be  transmitted  by 
inheritance.  There  is  a  relation  between  changes 
of  plumage  and  the  protection  of  the  bird  against 
its  enemies. 

plfl  mas-B»-rf  .  «.  [Fr.  plumau«ri>.]  A  plume 
or  collection  of  ornamental  feathers. 

plu  mis  si  er,  «.  [Fr.]  One  who  prepares  or 
deals  in  plumes  or  feathers  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

plu  ma  tel  -la,*.  [Uod.  Lat.,dimin.  frompluma 
=a  feather.] 

Zooloyy:  A  family  of  Plumatellidte  (q.  v.).  It 
has  the  ccBnoscinm  tubular,  the  tubes  distinct,  and 
thee  ctocyst  pergamentaceous.  Twelve  species  are 
known. 

pin  ma  tSl  H-da,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  pluma- 
tfll(n)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  a 

Zoft.:  A  family   of 
-.ub  i.rder    Lophopea. 

The  family  is  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Com- 
prising the  genera  in  which  the  lophophoro  is  fur- 
nished with  two  long  arms,  Poctinatella,  Lophopns, 
AlcyouelU,  and  Plumatella  ;  (2)  Containing  a  single 
gennx,  Fredoricella. 

•plumb  (b  silent)  (1),  >.    [PLVM,  ».] 

Slnmb  (b  silent)  (2),  •plom,  -plomb,  'plome, 
omme.  'plum,  •plumme,  «.,  a.  &  adv.  [French 
pJomb  =  load,  a  plumb-line,  from  Lat.  plumbum  = 
lead.] 

A.  At  tubitanttvr  : 

1.  A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  and  used  to 
prove  the  perpendicularity  of  work. 

2.  A  shot  or  weight  used  to  sink  a  fishing  line. 
(Cotton:  Complftf  Anyltr,  ch.  xi.) 

3.  A  deep  pool  in  a  river  or  stream.    (Scotch.) 

B.  At  adj.:  Standing  according  to  a  plumb-line; 
perpendicular,  vortical. 

0.  At  adverb: 

1.  In  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  in  a  line  perpen- 
dicular lothe  horizon.    [PLUMP,  adv.] 

•'«««'.  down  he  fall»."-.Wi/M>i:  P.  I..  II.  Ml. 

2.  Exactly,  directly,  plump.    (  United  Htatet.) 
plumb-bob,   ».     A   conoidally-shai*od    piece  of 

metal  su»|xiudod  by  a  cord  attached  to  its  upper 
end,  and  used  for  determining  vortical,  or,  in  con- 
nection with  a  level  or  straight  edgo,  horizontal 
lines. 

plumb-center,  plum-center,  >••!••.    Directly  at 
the  center;  point-blank. 
plumb-joint,  *.    A  lap-joint  soldered. 
plumb-level,  «.   [LEVEL.  «..  II.  2  (l).] 
plumb-line,  <. 

1.  The  cord  by  which  a  plumb-bob  is  suspended. 

2.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  a  linn  directed  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
earth. 

plumb-rule,  *.  A  narrow  board  with  a  plumb- 
line.  It  is  used  by  masons,  carpenters,  Ac.,  for 
proving  the  perpendicularity  of  work. 


-,  «.  p.         o  .  - 

)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
t.:  A  family   of  phylactoltematons    Polyzoa, 
.rder    Lophopea.    The  co3no3Cium    is    rooted. 
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plfimb  (b  silent),  v.  t.    [PI.CMB,  «.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  adjust  by  a  plumb-line ;  to  set  In  a  perpen- 
dicular or  vortical  line. 

2.  To  sound  with   a   plummet,  as   the   depth  of 
water. 

II.  Fig.:  To  ascertain  the  measurement,  dimen- 
sions, or  extent  of;  to  teat,  to  sound. 

plum  ba  ge  SB,  ».  pi.  [Latin ptumbag(o);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  s,uff.  -«ce.l 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Plumbaginaces?.  It  has  the  styles 
united. 

plum   ba  gin,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  plumbafi(o) ;  -fn 

Chem. :  The  acrid  principle  of  the  root  of  Plum- 
baoo  europcea.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  and  crys- 
tallizes from  alcohol  in  delicate  tufted  noodles  or 
prism*,  having  a  biting  after-taste.  Nearly  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alco- 
hol. 

plum  bag  I  na -58  se,  plum-ba-gln  -«-»,  «. 
pi.  [Lat.  plumbago,  genit.  plu»i6aj7in(i«) ,'  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece,  -eee.] 

Bot.:  Leadworts;  an  order  of  Perigvnous  Exo- 
gens,  tribe  Cortusales.  Herbs  or  nndershrubs,  with 
alternate  or  clustered,  undivided,  exstipulate, 
somewhat  sheathing  leaves,  occasionally  dotted. 
Flowers  in  loose  panicles  or  in  heads;  calyx  tubu- 
lar, plaited,  persistent,  sometimes  colored ;  corolla 
thin,  monopetalous  or  with  five  petals;  stamens 
definite,  opposite  the  petals, ovary  superior,  of  fivo, 
three,  or  four  valvate  carpels,  one-colled,  one- 
seeded.  Fruit  a  nearly  indehiscent  utricle.  Sea 
coasts  in  many  lands.  Known  genera  eleven,  spe- 
cies 231  d.indley),  genera  ten,  species  about  200 
(Sir  J.  Hooker). 

plum  bag  In  Ous,  ".  [Latin  plumbago  (genit. 
plumbagini*).]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
plumbago ;  consisting  of  or  containing  plumbago. 

plum  ba    go,  *.    [Lat.;  Fr.  plomboflin*.] 

1.  Min.:  The  same  as  GRAPHITE  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :   The  typical  genus  of   Plumbaginaceip. 
Flowers    nearly    sessile,    consisting   of   elongated 
spikes.   Plumbago  europcea  is  employed  by  beggars 
to  create  artificial  sores,  to  excite  pity.    Its  root  is 
very  acrid,  and  in  small  doses  is  as  good  an  emetic 
as  ipecacuanha.    The  root  of  P.  tcandent  is  used  in 
St.  Domingo  as  a  blistering  agent.    It  is  applied 
externally  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  given  inter- 
nally in  hepatic  obstructions.  The  sliced  root  of  P 
ro»ea  (or  coccin*o)  is  a  vesicatory,  but  inferior  to 
cantharides.   It  is  also  a  sialogogne,  and  is  given  in 
India  for  secondary  syphilis  and  leprosy.    P.  zey- 
lonica  is  a  vesicatory,  antiperiodic,  and  sudorific. 

plumb  al   1&  phane.s.   [Lat.  plumb(utii)=lead, 


plumbotrimethyl 


and  Eng.  allophane.  I 

Jf in. :  A  variety  of  AUophane  (a.  v.),  contain! 
some  lead.    Found  at  Monte  Vecchio,  Sardinia. 


tplnm  -bate,  ».    [Eng.  plumb(ic);  -ate."] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  plumbic  ncid  (q.  v.). 

plum  be  an,  plum  be  ous,  a.  [Lat.  ptumbetu, 
fromplumbum=lead.] 

1.  Lit.:  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  load. 

••\plumkrait  flexible  rule."—  Xlli*:  Knovtlrdge  of  Dirint 
T/tlngt,  p.  411 

•2.  Fig.:  Dull,  heavy,  stupid. 

"Till  I  have  endoctrinated  your  plumbeous  cerebrosl- 
ties." — Sidney:  Wan»tead  Play,  p.  622. 

plum  beine,  t.    [Lat.  plumbum=lead.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Broithaupt  to  the  pseudo- 

morph  of  galena  after  pyromorphite,  in  the  belief 

that  it  was  a  new  species, 
plumb   er  (b  silent),  'plum   mer,  ».     [French 

plumbier,  from  plomb  =  lead.] 

1.  One  who  plumbs. 

2.  One  who  works  in  lead ;  specif.,  one  who  fits 
up  and  repairs  pipes  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  or  gas;   covers,, roofs    with 
sheet-lead,  Ac. 

plumber-block, ».    [PILLOW-BLOCK.] 

plumber's  force-pump,  *ub«l.  A  pump  used  by 
plumbers  for  testing  pipe  or  withdrawing  obstacles 
from  a  gorged  pipe.  It  may  bo  attached  to  the 
delivery  end  of  the  pipe  so  as  to  act  by  suction,  or 
may  be  applied  elsewhere,  effecting  the  desired 
object  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

plumber's  solder, «.    [SOLDEB.] 

plumb   er  y1  (b  silent),  •plum  -mSi-f.  t.    [Eng. 

1.  Works  of  lead;  lead-works;   a   place  where 
plumbing  is  carried  on. 

2.  The  business  or  trade  of  a  plumber;  plumbing. 
"  Whofte  shrill  Ralnt'n-bell  hang*  on  bin  lovery 

While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satire*,  V.  1. 

plumb  8  tnjfl,  >.  [Pref.plumb(o)-,  and  English 
ethyl.  I 

Chem.:  PbjtCjHslj.  A  basic  compound  produced 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  an  alloy  of  lead 


and  sodium,  and  dissolving  out  from  the  mixture 
with  other,  from  which  it  is  deposited  as  a  white 
amorphous  powder.  It  combines  with  acids  to 
form  salts,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  a  hydrated 
oxide  having  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction. 

plum  blc,  a.  [Lat.  plumb(um)=lead ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic.  |  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  lead. 

•plumbic-acid,  .-•. 

Chem.:  The  old  name  for  dioxide  of  load,  PbOj 
(soo  LEAD-OXIDE),  and  so  called  because  it  is  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  bases  to  form  definite  salts, 
sometimes  termed  plumbates. 

plumblc-ocher, «.    [MASSICOT.] 

plum  blf  er  ous,  adj.  [Lat.  plumbum=lead, 
aud/ei-o=to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  lead. 

plumb  -Ing  (b  silent) , «.  [The  senses  1.3  A  II., 
from  iilumb,  v. ;  in  the  other  sense  more  directly 
from  Lat.  plumbum=lead.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  The  act,  process,  or  occupation,  of  casting  and 
working  in  lead,  and  applying  it  to  purposes  con- 
nected with  buildings;  as  roofs,  pipes,  Ac. 

2.  The  lead  piping  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  or  gas  throughout  a  building. 

3.  The  act  of  sounding  or  ascertaining  the  depth 
of  anything ;  as,  of  water. 

II.  Min.:  The  actor  process  of  sounding  orsearch- 
ing  among  mines. 

plum  bl  6  dite,  >.  [Pref.  plumb(o)-,  and  Eng. 
iodite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  SCHWAKTZEMBEBOITE  (q.  T.). 

plumb  less  (b silent),  a.  [Eng.  plumb  (2),  s.: 
-lent.  ]  Not  capable  of  being  measured  or  sounded 
with  a  plumb-line;  unfathomable. 

"Into  the  pliimblat  deptha  of  the  pa«."— Dickrnt: 
Hard  Timts,  oh.  xv. 

plum  bo  ,  pref.  [Latin  plumbum  -  load.  J  Con- 
nected with,  or  derived  from,  lead. 

plfim-bo-cal'-cite,  ».  [Pref.piumbo-,  and  Eng. 
calcife.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  calcite  (q.v.),  containing  some 
carbonate  of  lead. 

plum  b6  cu  prite,  «.  [Prof,  plumbo-,  and  Eng. 
cuprite.] 

.Mm.:  The  same  as  CCPBOPLCMBITE  (q.  v.). 

plum  b6  gum  mite,  tubtt.  [Prof. plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  uummite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  thin,  botr>'9idal,  or 
mammillated  crusts.  Hardness,  !'.'> ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 4-6*4;  luster,  gum-like;  color,  very  various; 
translucent ;  brittle.  Composition  :  Very  varying, 
but  is  probably  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina 
and  lead.  Found,  with  lead  ores,  at  various  locali- 
ties, but  principally  at  Huel  Goot,  Brittany,  and 
Pontgibaud,  Auvergne. 

plum  b&  man  gan  He,  *.  [Pref.piumbo-,  and 
Eng.  I/KI n'i<i nit<  .] 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  dark  steel-gray 
color,  which  becomes  of  a  bronze  tinge  by  exposure. 
An  analysis  yielded:  Manganese, 49-0 ;  lead,  30-68; 
sulphur,  20-73=100-41;  proposed  chemical  formula, 
3Mn2S-t-PbS. 

plum  b6  res  In  He,  «.  [Prefix  plumbo-;  Eng. 
retin,  and  suff.  -ite  ( .Ui;i.).  | 

Min. :  The  same  as  PLUMBOOUMMITE  (q.  v.). 

plum  b&  scliee  lite,  «.  [Prefix  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  tcheelite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  STOI.ZITF.  (q.  v.). 

plum  b6  stan  nlte,  i.  [Pref.piumbo-,  and  Eng. 
tlannite.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  granular  mineral,  found  in 
the  province  of  Huancane,  Peru.  Hardness.  2 ; 
specific  gravity,  4*5  (T) ;  luster,  somewhat  metallic; 
color,  gray  ;  feel,  greasy.  Analysis  yielded  :  Sulphur, 
25-14;  antimony,  16-fl8;  tin,  16'30;  lead,  30-66;  iron, 
10-18;  zinc,  0-74  =  100. 

plum  b6  stlb,  tubtt.  [Pref.  plumbo-,  and  Lat. 
*li/>(ium)=antimony.l 

.Wi  ii. .-  The  same  as  BouLANGERITE  (q.  v.). 

pl&m  b&  tell  -u-rlte,  t.  [Prefix  piumbo-,  and 
Rug.  tellurite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  \ I.TAITK  (q.  v.). 

plum-bd-tSt-r*  mS i'-tbfl,  «.  [Prof,  plumbo-; 
Gr.  tetra8  =  touT,  and  Eng.  methyl.] 

Chem.:  PbvC«H|'i.  A  colorless  mobile  li'iuiil  ob- 
tained by  troatingchloridoof  load  with  zinc  methyl. 
It  has  the  odor  of  camphor,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  boils  at  160',  but  de- 
composes a  few  degrees  above  that  temperature. 

plftm  ba-trl  m6  thf  1,  ».  [Prof,  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  Irimi'thyl.] 

<'h<-m.:  I'b.c,!!,,.  Methplnmbethyl.  Ha*  not  yet 
been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  hut  its  salts  aro 
readily  formed  by  treatiiigplumfootetnimethyl  with 
acids.  Plumbotrimothyl  chloride,  PbMe  (  I.  ,n  - 
tallizos  in  long  noodles,  resembling chlorido  of  I.-...!. 
slighilv  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,     w«t,     here,     camel,    b8r,    tb8re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wbd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,      as,     oe     e;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


plum-bum 


plum   bum,  *.    [Lat.]    Load  (q.  v.). 
plume,  s.    I  l-'r.,  frura  Latin  i>lninn  -*  feather,  a 
piece  of  down  j  cf.  Gor.  pflaum=toam.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  feather  of  a  bird ;  especially  a  long  or  con- 
spicuous feather. 
•2.  Plumage.    (Milton:  P.  L..  xi.  186.) 

3.  A  feather  or  collection  of  feathers  worn  as  an 
ornament ;  anything  resembling  a  feather  or  worn 
as  such  an  ornament. 

"Thou,  too,  of  the  enow-white  plume, 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  even  a  tomb." 

Byron:  Ode  from  the  freneh. 

•II .  Fig. :  A  token  of  honor ;  the  prize  of  a  con- 
test. (Milton :  P.  L.,  vl.  161.) 

B.  Bot.:  A  plumule  (q.T.). 
plume-birds,  ». pi. 

Ornithol.:  The  genus  Epimachus,  and  the  sub- 
family Epimachinte. 

•plume-dark,  adj.  Dark  with  wings  or  birds. 
(TkOMOn;  Autumn,  868.) 

plume-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  plumes ;  a  feather- 
dresser. 

plume-moths,  ».  pi.    [PTEBOPRORINA.] 

plume-nutmeg,  s.    [ATHBROSPEBMACBA.] 

•plume-plucked,  n.  Humbled,  abased.  (Shake- 
speare :  Richard  II.,  iv.  1.) 

plume,  v.t.   [PLUME,*.] 

1.  To  pick  and  adjust  the  feathers  of;  to  prone. 
"Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  enclosed  pond,  where 

they  may  have  room  to  come  ashore  and  plume  them- 
selves." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*-.  To  strip  of  feathers ;  to  pluck. 

"  Such  an i nml*  as  feed  upon  fleeh,  devour  some  part  of 
the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  themselves  with, 
because  they  will  not  take  the  pains  fully  to  plume  them." 
— Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

*3.  To  strip,  to  pillage,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 
"  One  whom,  instead  of  banishing  a  day, 
You  should  have  plum1  ct  of  all  his  borrow'd  honors." 
Drgden :  Maiden  Queen,  ii. 

4.  To  set  as  a  plume.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  989.) 
6.  To  adorn  with  plumes  or  feathers. 

"Farewell  the  plumed  troops." 

Shakesp.:  Otliello,  Hi.  8. 

6.  To  pride,  to  value,  to  boast.  (Used  roflexively, 
and  followed  by  on.) 

"The  idea  of  a  man  pluming  himself  on  his  virtue." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  It  was  formerly  followed  by  in  or  with. 
"Person,  if  he  was  alive,  might  plume  himself  with  It." 
— Southey:  Letters,  iv.  442. 

plumed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PLUME,  v.] 

plumed-blrds, «.  pi.    [PLUME-BIRDS.] 

plumed-prominent,  ». 

Entom.:  Ptilophora  plumigera,  a  British  motti. 

plume  less,  a.  [Eng.  plume;  -leu.]  Destitute 
of  feathers  or  plumes. 

"  The  closed  hearse,  plumelesn  and  void  of  all  forms, 
modes,  shows  of  grief." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

plume    let,  N.    [Eng. plum?;  dimin.  suff.  •let.'] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  plume. 

"  When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch." 

Tennyson:  In  Memorlam,  xc.  1. 

2.  Bot.:  A  little  plumule. 

*plum  -Sr-f ,  s.    [English  plume;  -ry.}    Plumes 
collectively ;  a  mass  of  plumes  ;  plumage. 
"The  bird  of  gorgeous  ptumery." 

Souttiey:  Kehama,  z.  20. 

plu  -mi-corn,  «.  [Latin  pluma=a  feather,  and 
fornu=a  horn.] 

Ornit h.  (pi.) :  Feather  horns,  a  name  given  to  the 
tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head  in  the  genus  Bubo 
(q.  v.).  They  are  sometimes  called  horns  and  ear- 
t  lifts;  the  latter  name  is  especially  misleading,  as 
they  have  no  connection  with  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing. The  meatui  auditoriui  on  each  side  is  situated 
bqlow  the  plumicoras,  approximately  on  a  level 
with  the  eye. 

plu  ml-er  -S-se,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  plumier(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany:  A  tribe  of  Apocynaceep.  The  ovary  is 
double,  the  seeds  naked. 

plu  ml  e'r  -I-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Plumier,  a 
French  traveler  and  botanist.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Plnmierete  (q.  v.), 
from  South  America.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  tufts  of 
fleshy  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  funnel-shaped  corollas.  Phtntieria  rubra  is 
called,  in  the  West  Indies,  from  its  sweet  scent,  the 
Red  Jasmine.  P.  acuminata,  the  Khair  Champa  of 
India— a  small,  elegant  tree,  with  the  flowers  white 
and  yellow,  with  a  red  tinge— is  also  delightfully 


us,  and  glaucus,  is  blew  or  greye,  as  the  skve  is 
hath  little  speckes  of  grey  cloudes  in  a  fayre 
it  were  a  plttmket  colour." — Udall:  Floteres  for 
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fragrant.  The  leaves  of  P.  acuti/olia,  made  into  a 
poultice,  are  applied  in  India  to  swellings;  the 
milky  sap  is  a  rubefacient  in  rheumatic  pains,  and 
the  root  is  a  violent  cathartic. 

plu  rnlg  er  ous,  adj.  [Latin  plumiger,  from 
plu»ia=a  feather,  and  pero=to  wear.]  Having  or 
bearing  feathers ;  feathered. 

plu  mil  I  form,  a.  [Lat.plumula,  dimiu.  from 
p!uma  =  a  feather,  and  /orma=a  form.)  Having 
the  shape  or  form  of  a  plume  or  feather. 

plu  ml  ped,  plti  ml  pede,  a.  4  «.  [Lat.  plu- 
mipei  (genit.  plumipedix),  from  pluma=a  featner, 
andpe«  (genit.  pedi»)=&  foot ;  Fr.  plumipede.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  feet  covered  with  feathers. 

B.  At  tubtt. :  \  bird  which  has  its  feet  covered 
with  feathers. 

plum  -1st,  «.  [Eng.  p!u»>(e) ;  -i*t.\  A  dealer  in 
or  preparer  of  feathers  for  plumes. 

plfl  ml    tSs,  «.    [Lat. plum(a)=a  feather;  suffix 
•ite*  (ifin.).] 
.1/1/1. :  The  same  as  JAMESONITE  (q.  v.). 

•plum  ket,  (i.  [Lat.  plumhfu«=](>aili<n.]  Lead- 
colored. 

"  Ceeslns,  and  glancus,  is  blew  or  greye,  as  the  skye  is 
whan  it  hath  If' 
daye,  as  it  wen 
Latins  Speaking,  to.  192. 

plum  -m3r  (1), ».   [PLUMBER.] 

Plum  -mer  (2),  *.  [From  Dr.  Plummer,  who  first 
compounded  the  pills.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Plummer  s  pills,  t.  pi. 

Pharm.:  Pills  formed  of  levigate  calomel,  the 
precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony,  each  two  drams, 
with  throe  drams  of  the  gum  and  one  of  the  resin 
of  guiaicum,  mixed  together  into  a  mass  with  the 
balsam  of  copaivi.  Recommended  for  spots,  pim- 
ples, scrofula,  Ac.  If  for  the  balsam  of  copaivi 
there  be  substituted  castor  oil,  the  pill  becomes  the 
Compound  Calomel  Pill  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copteia. 

•plum  -mSl-f, ».    [PLUMBERY.] 

plum  met,  "plom-et,  *plom  met,  *plum-bet, 
suost.  [Fr.  ptombet,  dimin.  lr-.,n  plomb=lead. ] 

1.  A  plug  of  lead  or  other  metal  used  for  sounding. 

"And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 
I'll  drown  my  book."       Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  used  as  a  test  or  gauge. 

"  Too  deep  for  the  plummet  of  thought." 

Covper:  Aspirations  After  Qod. 

3.  A  ball  of  lead  for  a  plumb-line. 
•4.  A  weight. 

*.">.  A  pencil  of  solid  lead,  used  by  schoolboys  to 
rule  paper  for  writing  on. 

6.  The  pommel  of  a  sword.    (Scotch.) 

plum   mlng,  B.    [PLUMB,  v.] 

Mining :  The  operation  of  finding,  by  means  of  a 
mine-dial,  the  place  where  to  sink  an  air-shaft,  or 
to  bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to  find  which  way 
the  lode  inclines. 

plum  mf,  inlj.  [Eng.  plum,  s. ;  -//.  ]  Desirable' 
advantageous,  good. 

"For  the  sake  of  getting  something  plummy." — O.  Eliot. 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xv. 

plu  niose,  plu  mous,  a.  [Lat.  plumosut,  from 
pluma= a  feather ;  Fr.  plumeux ;  Sp.  plumoso ;  Ital. 
pi'umoso.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <t  Nat.  Science :  Resembling  feathers ; 
feathery  (q.  y.). 

plumose-antimony,  plumose-ore,  >.  [JAME- 
SONITE.] 

plfl  -mi-gite,  t.  [Lat.  plumos(ui)  =  with  feath- 
ers: suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  capillary  variety  of  Jamesonite  (q.  v.), 
It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species. 

plu  m6s  -I-ty",  ».  [O.  French  plumonfte.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  plumose. 

plu  -mous,  a.    [PLUMOSE.] 

plump,  'plomp,  'plompe,  *plumpe,  a.  &  «. 
[From  the  same  rootas  pltm  (q.  v.T,  henco=swollen ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  p(»mp= rude,  dull;  Sw. plump= 
clownish,  coarse;  Dan.  plump  =  clumsy,  vulgar, 
from  pl«mp=heavy,  clumsy,  blunt.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

\.  Swelled  out;  swollen,  as  with  fat  or  flesh;  full 
of  habit ;  fleshy,  chubby  ;  stout  in  body. 

"Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world." — 
Shaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Full,  distended. 
"The  god  of  wine  did  his  plump  clusters  bring." 

Caretf:  To  my  Friend  G.  y. 

*3.  Rude,  clownish,  boorish. 

"Rude  and  plnmpe  beestis  can  not  vnderstone  wyse- 
dom."— Caxton:  Reynard  the  Fox  (ed.  Arber),  p.  100. 


plumping 


B.  Aa  tubttantive : 

•1.  A  crowd,  a  throng.    \Uorte  Arthure,  2,199.) 

+-'.  A  cluster,  a  clump ;  a  number  together ;  a 
flock.  (Sco«:  Marmion,  I.  3.) 

plump-armed,  n.  Having  plump,  well-rounded, 
or  fat  arms. 

plump-faced,  a.    Having  a  plump,  fat  face. 

plump  (1),  v.  /.  4  «.   [PLUMP,  a.] 

•A.  Trantitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  fat,  to  fatten;  to  swell  out,  to 
distend. 

"  Plump'd  with  bloating  dropsy." 

Armstrong:  Imit.  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  Fig. :  To  puff  up,  to  swell. 

"  Plumped  np  with  hopes  to  carry  on  their  diabolical 
designs."—  Wood:  Athena:  Oxon.,  vol.  11. 

B.  Intransitive : 

•1.  Lit.:  To  swell  out,  to  become  fat;  to  grow 
plumpy. 

2.  Fin. :  At  an  election  to  give  a  plumper  for  a 
candidate.  [PLUMPER  (1),  ».,  2.] 

41  To  plump  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

plump  CJi.  r.  t.  &  i.  [PLUMP,  adv.;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  p!ompen=to  plunge;  Dan.  plumpe=to  plump, 
to  souse;  Sw.  plumpa=  to  plump,  to  fall;  Ger. 
plumpen  =  to  fall  plump.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  throw  or  cause  to  fall  heavily  and 
suddenly. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  plunge  or  fall  like  a  heavy  mass 
of  dead  matter ;  to  fall  plump,  to  plop. 

"  Dulclssa  plumps  into  a  chair." — Steele:  Spectator,  No. 
492. 

plump,  adv.,  a.  &  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  plumb  (2),  s. ; 
cf.  Ital.  cadere  a  ptomoo=to  fall  plump  (lit.  like 
lead) ;  French  a  p?om6=downright ;  Dut.  plomp= 
plump;  Ger. plump.]  [PLUMP  (2),  ».] 

A.  At  adv.:    Plumb;   down   straight;   with   a 
heavy  fall;  suddenly,  heavily;  as,  to  come  down 
plump. 

B.  Aa  adjective: 

1.  Downright ;  falling  straight  and  heavily  ;  as,  a 
plump  shower. 

2.  Downright,  plain,  unqualified,  blunt ;   as,   a 
plump  lie. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  heavy,  sudden  fall ;  a  plop. 

2.  A  sudden,  heavy  shower  of  rain.    (Scotch.) 

*^[  To  run  a  plump:  To  run  together;  to  run 
amuck. 

"  Thus  they  ran  a  plumpe  through  Kaint  Nicholas' 
shambles."— Orafton:  Uenry  VIII.  (an.  9). 

plump    er  (!),«.    [Eng. plump  (1),  v.;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  plumper  fat; 
that  which  swells  out  or  distends. 

2.  At  electiont: 

(1)  A  vote  given  to  a  single  candidate  by  a  man 
who  has  the  right  to  vote  for  two  or  more  candi- 
dates, when  more  than  one  has  to  be  elected.    Thus 
where,  as  under  the  minority  representation  law  in 
force  in  Illinois  and  some  other  states,  a  voter  who 
is  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  each  of  three  repre- 
sentatives in  the  state  legislature  or  three  votes  for 
any  one  of  the  three,  casts  his  three  votes  in  favor 
of  one  particular  candidate  he  is  said  to  plump  for 
him,  or  to  give  him  a  plumper. 

II.  Technically: 

(2)  A  voter  who  plumps  for  a  particular  candi- 
date. 

Dental  Surgery:  A  dental  device  that  throws 
the  sunken  cheek  outward,  giving  it  an  attractive 
plumpness.  It  is  a  plate  with  an  artificial  gum 
which  fills  the  hollow  cheek.  The  sinking  of  the 
cheeks  is  usually  due  to  the  recession  of  the  natural 
gum  caused  by  the  loss  of  teeth,  but  sometimes  the 
cheek  is  naturally  sunken  even  when  the  teeth  are 
intact.  The  insertion  of  a  plumper  into  the  mouth 
will  instantly  remove  this  facial  defect.  Plumpers 
are  made  of  rubber,  celluloid,  or  gold.  The  method 
of  manufacture  is  simple.  An  impression  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  gums  is  taken  in  wax.  A 
mold  is  made  from  the  impression,  and  the  mold 
used  in  making  the  plumper-plate.  Where  the 
natural  gum  is  sunken  the  plate  is  simply  filled  out, 
so  that  when  it  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  it  will 
throw  the  cheek  outward.  The  plate  is  held  in 
place  by  suction.  As  a  rule  plumpers  are  made 
with  artificial  teeth  also,  although  if  the  patient 
desires  the  plato  alone  is  made.  Where  the  jaw  has 
been  broken  or  is  misshapen  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  the  plumper  proves  very  effective  in  re- 
moving the  detect. 

plump  -Sr  (2),  ».  [Eng.  plump;  •er.'}  A  down- 
right, unqualified  lie.  (Colloquial.) 

•plump  -lug,  adj.  [Eng. plump,  a.; -ing.]  Fat, 
plump,  deek. 

"His  flesh  more  plumping  and  his  looks  enlightning." 
Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  XIIT. 


boll,    b6f;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  --  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -Mous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


plumply 

plump  1?.  adverb.  [English  plump,  adv. ;  -ly.] 
Roundly,  flatly,  plainly  ;  without  reserve. 

plump  ness, «.  [Em;,  plump,  a.;  •ness.']  The 
Quality  or  state  oi  being  pluinp;  fatness ;  fullness  of 
bnbit ;  sleekness. 

plump  -f,  a.  [Eng. plump,  a.;  -y.]  Fat, plump, 
-l.-.-k.  (See  ex.  under  PINK,  a.) 

pltt -mu-lar,  ii.  [Eng.  pluniul(e); -ar.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  plumule ;  resembling  a  plumule.  (Bal- 
four:  Outlines  of  Botany ,  p.  267.) 

plu  mu  la'r  I  a,  subst.  [Lat.  p!um«la=a  little 
feather,  dimin.  from  piuma.]  |  I'I.TMI  .  | 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Ylumularidie.  Plu- 
mularia  pinnafa  has  tall,  whitish,  jointed  stems. 
It  is  four  to  seven  inches  high. 

plum-n-lar'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  plumulari(a)  ; 
fern.  ])1.  adj.  suff.  -idee-] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  sub-order 
f'ampanularia.  Hydrotnecap  sessile,  polypites  with 
a  single  wreath  of  filiform  tentacles  round  a  cen- 
tral proboscis.  Reproductive  zooids  always  fixed. 

plfl  -mule,  t.    [Fr.J    [PLUMULARIA.] 

Hot. :  A  minute  germinating  point  or  seed-bud 
within  the  cotyledon  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant,  or 
at  one  side  of  the  cotyle-  A 

don  in  a  monocotyledonons 
one.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  tendrils,  but  it  buds 
upward,  while  the  radicle 
does  so  downward.  It  is 
part  of  the  embryo,  and 
may  be  divided  into  cauli- 
cle  and  gemmule  (q.  v.). 

plu  ~mf ,  »plfl  -miS,   a. 
[Eng.  plumM ;  -y.] 

1.  (  overed  with  feathers 
feathered. 


Pea  Split  Open. 
Showing    A.    Plumule;  B. 
Kadicle;  .•.  -    Cotyledons. 


"Angels  on  full  (mil  of  wing  flew  nipli, 
Who  on  theirp/u»iv  Venn  received  him  soft." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  tv.  683. 

2.  Adorned  with  or  bearing  a  plume;    plumed. 
(Pope:  HnmersOdyasi'u.xix..) 
t3.  Leafy. 
"Fish  own  the  pooU,  and  bird*  the  plumy  trees  " 

Illaclfif.   Lai/'  I'ftht  lliahl'inilf,  p.  130. 

4.  Resembling  feathenordowD  ;  feathery,  downy. 
(Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.) 

plun  der,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Gor.  plilndern  =  to  plunder, 
from  plu>uler= trumpery,  trash,  baggage;  Dan. 
pllindre:  Bw.plundra;  O.  Uut.  pluuderen,  plon- 
deren:  Dut.  plundrcn.  The  word  was  first  intro- 
duced between  163(1  and  1640,  A.  D.,  and,  according 
to  Fuller,  was  of  Dutch  [German]  origin,  and  first 
introduced  by  the  soldiers  wlio  had  fought  under 
Oustavus  Adolplnis  (Church  Hist.,  bk.  xii.,  §  4,  33; 
alsocf.  bk.ix.,g4).J 

A.  Transitive: 

\.  To  pillage,  to  rob,  to  strip ;  to  take  goods  or 
property  forcibly  from. 
2.  To  take  by  open  force ;  to  pillage. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pillage ;  to  rob. 
pluu   der,  «.    [PLUNDER,  r.] 


4.  (Reverting  to  the  original  meaning  of  tho  Ger. 
plunder.)  Personal  baggage  or  luggage;  goods, 
effects.  (This  use  of  the  word  is  now  confined  to 
America.) 

Plun  AST  age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  plunder; 
•<'»«••  I 

Mar.  Laic :  The  embezzlement  of  goods  on  board 
a  ship. 

Pl6n -<Wr-?r,  ».  [Eng.  plunder ;  -er.]  One  who 
plunders  or  pillages :  a  robber,  a  pillager. 

"  Near  Sibyl's  Crow  the  plunderer*  stray." 

Scott.  JUarmlon,  vl.  88. 

plfin  -d8r  out,  a.    [Eng. plunder; -o««.l    Plun- 

tiering,  pillagink'.     (Ctirlyle.) 


A.   Triinnilii-r: 

1.  To  thrust  or  force  into  water  or  other  fluid  sub- 
Btance;  to  immerse.    (Sprnarr;  J*.  Q.,  II.  xii.  64.) 

2.  To  thrust  or  force  into  any  substance  or  body 
easily  penetrable. 

3.  To  force,  to  drive,  to  thrust. 

4.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

5.  To  forr.'.  ilmiM.  "r  drive  into  any  condition  or 
state,  so  as  t<>  )><•  MVtlopsd  or  surrounded  by  it. 

'  But  Jove  forbid*,  who  plungea  those  he  fasten 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates." 

Pope:   Homer1!  Iliad,  II.  44«. 
•8.  To  embarrass,  to  entangle. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  thrust,  force,  or  drive  one's  self  into  water 
or  other  fluid  substance ;  to  immerse  one's  self;  to 
dive. 

"  Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide." 
Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ill. 

*2.  To  rush  or  fall  into  a  state  or  condition,  by 
which  one  may  be  supposed  to  be  encircled,  envel- 
oped, or  overwhelmed ;  as,  to  plunge  into  debt. 

3.  To  throw  the  body  forward,  and  tho  hind  legs 
up,  as  a  horse. 

4.  To  bet  heavily  and  recklessly  on  a  race,  or  other 
contest.    (Racing  slang.) 

"  Even  in  a  field  of  sixteen  runnen  men  will  plunge." — 
FleU,  Oct.  8,  1886. 

plunge,  *plonge,  «.    [PLUNGE,  v.]. 

1.  A  dive,  pitch,  rush,  or  leap  into  water,  or  other 
fluid  substance. 

2.  A  rushing,  leaping,  or  falling  into  any  state 
or  condition  by  which  one  may  be  supposed  to  bo 
encircled,  enveloped,  or  overwhelmed. 

*3.  A  state  of  difficulty  or  distress  by  which  one 
is  surrounded  or  overwhelmed ;  strait,  distress. 

"  Any  thing  at  a  plunge,  would  be  received  which  came 
to  his  relief."—  Warburlon:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vl.,  66. 

4.  The  act  of  pitching  or  throwing  the  body  for- 
ward, and  the  hind  legs  up,  as  an  unruly  horse. 

5.  Reckless,  heavy  betting.    (Racing  slang.) 
"She  wan  made  the  medium  of  a  heavy  plunge." — Lon- 
don Standard. 

plunge-bath,  >.  A  large  bath  in  which  a  person 
can  wholly  immerse  himself. 

plunge-pole,  s.    [PLUNGER,  II.  3.] 

*plun-ge6n,  «.  [Fr.  plongeon,  from  pJonffer=to 
plunge.]  A  sea-fowl,  the  diver. 

plung -8r,  «.    [Eng.  plung(e);  -tr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  or  that  which  plunges. 

2.  Figu rati ve ly : 

(1)  One  who  bets  heavily  and  recklessly  on  the 
stock  and  grain  market,  n  race,  or  other  contest. 

"  A  tew  plungers  were  clever  enough  to  lay  100  to  8." — 
Field,  Oct.  S,  1885. 

(2)  A  cavalry-man.    (Afi'l.  slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Ordn.:  A  form  of  striker  used  in  some  breech- 
loading  tire-arms;  a  firing-pin. 

2.  Pottery :  A  boiler  in  which  clay  is  beaten  by  a 
wheel  into  a  creamy  consistence. 

3.  Pumping:  A  long  solid  cylinder  employed  as  a 
piston  in  a  force-pump.    [PLUNGER-PUMP.] 

plunger-bucket,  «.    A  bucket  without  a  valve. 

[Pl.UXGEK-1'r.MP.] 

plunger-pole,  «.    [PLUNGER,  II.  3.] 

plunger-pump,  *.  A  pump  having  a  solid  piston 
(plunger)  which  acts  by  displacement  of  the  water 
in  tho  barrel,  in  contradistinction  to  a  bucket- 
pump  which  has  a  hollow  piston  (bucket)  through 
which  tho  water  passes  during  the  down  stroke,  to 
be  lifted  when  the  bucket  rises. 

plung -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PLUNGE,  «.] 

plunging-bath,  .--.    A  plunge-bath  (q.  v.). 

plunging-battery,  «. 

Electr.:  A  battery  so  arranged  that  the  plates 
may  bo  readily  lowered  into  their  cells,  or  raised 
therefrom  when  not  required  for  use. 

plunging-fire,  «. 

Gunnery:  Shot  fired  at  an  angle  of  depression 
below  point-blank ;  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  poured 
down  upon  an  enemy  from  some  eminence  above. 

•plung  f,  *plung  ie,  adj.  [PLUNGE,  v.]  Wet, 
rainy. 

"  \Veate  ;>/imi/i>  cloude«."  —  (Vi<ii«'<r     Boetlun,  bk.  i. 

*Plnh'-k6t,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  blanchet,  from  blanc= 
white ;  cf.  plumkei.]  A  kind  of  gray  or  grayish-blue 
color. 

plu,  -p8r-f  ict,  a.  [Lat.  plut(quam)  perfectum= 
more  (than)  perfect.]  [PERFECT,  a.] 

Qram. :  A  term  applied  to  that  tense  of  a  verb 
which  denotes  that  tne  action  or  event  spoken  of 
had  taken  place  previous  to  another  action  orevent. 

plu  ral,  a.  & s.  [O. Fr.  plurel  (Fr.  plurkl) , from 
Lat.  ;>lural«=  plural,  pertaining  to  more  than  one ; 
plus  (genit.  pturu)  =  more.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

•I.  Ord.Lang.:  Implyingor  containing  more  than 
one ;  consisting  of  two  or  more. 

"  Elected  by  a  suffrage  based  on  the  property  plural 
vote." — London  Dally  Chronicle. 

2.  Qram.:  Applioil  to  that  number  or  form  of  a 
won)  which  denotes  more  than  one,  or  any  number 
except  one.  Some  languages,  as  Greek,  have  a  dual 
number  to  denote  that  two  are  spoken  of,  in  which 
case  the  plural  denotes  three  or  more.  [DUAL.] 


pluriliteral 


B.  As  substantive: 

Gram.:  That  number  or  form  of  a  word  which 
denotes  or  expresses  more  than  one.    [A.  2.] 
*plu  -ral-Ism,  «.    [Eng.  plural;  i*m.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plural  ;  plurality. 

2.  Tho  state  or  condition  of  a  pluralist^;  the  state 
or  system  of  holding  more  benefices  or  livings  than 
one.    (Eng.) 

"The  remarkable  pluralisms  among  the  clergy."  — 
Athenimm,  Oct.  4,  1884. 

plu  ral  1st,  s.  [Eng.  plural;  -ist.]  A  clerk  who 
holds  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  liv- 
ing with  cure  of  souls.  (  Eng.) 

"Of  the  parochial  clergy  a  large  proportion  were  p(n- 
raltst*,"—Maeamlati  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

plfl-ral'-I-tf,  »plu-ral-l-tie,  «.  [Fr.  pluraliU, 
from  Lat.pJuralifotem,  accus.  of  pJura/ifo*,  from 
p(uralw=plural  (q.v.);  Ital.  pluralita  ;  Sp.piuraJ- 
idad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plural,  or  of  im- 
plying or  expressing  more  than  one. 

"The  plurality  of  the  verb  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
noun."  —  Pearson.-  On  the  Creed,  art.  11. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  more  than  one; 
a  number  consisting  of  two  or  more. 

3.  In  this  country  the  term  "plurality  of  votes 
is  applied  to  elections  where  there  are  three  or 
more  candidates  for  the  same  office,  and  signifies 
the  excess  of  votes  cast  for  any  one  candidate  over 
the  candidate  who  receives  the  next  largest  number 
of  votes. 

"In  1888  Mr.  Cleveland's  plurality  was  »«,658  votes."— 
Chicago  Dally  News  Almanac,  1894. 

4.  The  greater  part;  the  majority. 

"  No  one  can  claim  for  the  plurality,  counted  by  heads, 
such  pure  motive  and  such  high  intelligence."  —  Lundan 
D<llly  Telegraph. 

II.  English  Ecclesiastical  Lau>: 

1.  The  holding  of  two  or  more  benefices  or  livings 
with  cure  of  souls  at  the  same  time. 

2.  One  of  two  or  more  benefices  or  livings  held  by 
one  clerk  at  the  same  time.    (Eng.) 

"  Who  ingross  many  pluralities  under  a  non-ret»ident 
and  Rlubbrlng  dinpatch  of  souls."—  Hilton:  Aptil.  for 
Smectymnuus. 

plu  ral  I  za   tlon,  «.  [Eng.  plurality);  -afion.J 

1.  The  act  of  pluralizing;  the  attribution  of  plu- 
rality to  a  person  or  thing  by  the  use  of  a  plural 
pronoun. 

2.  The  act  of  manifesting  in  various  ways. 
"God,  he  taught,  is  the  supreme  unity,  one  and  yet  mani- 

fold; theprocera  of  evolution  from  him  if  thep/urtt/fzo- 
tion  of  the  divine  goodness."  —  Veberweg:  Hist.  rhilos.t 
1.  358. 

plu-ral  Ize,  plu  -ral  I«e,  v.  t.  4».    [Eng.P;«i- 
ral;  -ize,  -i»e.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  plural  ;  to  express  in  the  plural  form  ; 
to  attribute  plurality  to. 

2.  To  multiply,  to  manifold 
*B.  Intransitive  : 

\.  Eccles.  :  To  hold  more  than  one  benefice  at  1 
same  time. 

2.  Gram.  :  To  assume  a  plural  form  ;  to  take 
plural. 


"Any  part  of  speech  will  assume  in  compounding  th 
Milutiintive  character,  and  will  pluralite  as  such."- 
Earle:  Philology.  £699. 


plu    ral-lz  3r,  ».    [Eng.  pluraliz(e) ;  -tr.] 

Eccles.:  A  pluralist.    (Goodrich  tt  Porter.) 

plu -ral-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  plural;  -ly.]  In  a  plu- 
ral manner;  so  as  to  imply  more  than  one. 

"  Gods  are  sometimes  spoken  of  I'lurally." — Cudtporth.- 
Intellectual  Syitem,  p.  371. 

plu-rl-,  pref.  ILat.  plu»  (genit.  pluri«)=mor".  | 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  more  than  one,  or  to 
many ;  having  a  plurality. 

Plu   rl6s,,«.    [Seodef.] 

Lav:  A  writ  which  issues  in  the  third  instance, 
after  the  first  and  the  alias  have  been  ineffectual; 
so  called  from  the  word  pluries  (=often),  which 
occurs  in  the  first  clause. 

•plu  rl-f  a'r  -I-ofis,  adj.  [Latin  plurifarita.]  Of 
many  kinds  or  fashions,  multifarious. 

plu-rl-f  6  -11-6-late,  a.    [Pref.  pluri-.  and  Eng. 


Botany  : 

1.  Having  more  than  one  pair  of  leaflets. 

2.  Having  many  small  leaves.     (Ami  Gray.) 
plu-rMH  -8r-»l,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  pluri-,  and  Eng. 

tiVeml.J 

A.  .-In  adj.:  Consisting  of  more  IC-HIT*  tlKu> 

B.  As  subst.:  A  word  consisting  of  more  letters 
than  one. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    hlr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wBre,     wglf,     work,     whd,     son;    mate,    cfib,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    a  =  i;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


plurilocular 

plu-rM5c'-U-lar,  o.  [Pref.  pluri-,  and  English 
locular.] 

linl. :  Having  two  or  more  loculamcnta ;  multi- 
l(»cular. 

*plu  rlp'-ar-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  plus  (genit.  pluri»)  = 
more,  and  pario=to  bring  forth.]  Producing  sev- 
eral young  ones  at  a  birth. 

plu>rl-part  -He,  «.  [Prof,  pluri-,  and  English 
partite.] 

But.:  Deeply  divided  into  several  segments. 

tplu-rI-preY-en9e,  «.  [Pref.  pluri-,  and  Eng 
presence.]  Presence  in  more  places  than  one. 

"Unsound  opinions  about  the  .  .  .  ptuHpresence  of 
Baints." — Macaulay:  llixt.  Eny.,  ch.  iv. 

*plu-rl  s?  (l).  *pleu  ri-sy,  «u6«(.    [Latin  plus 
(genit.  phii-uO=more.]    Superabundance,  excess. 
"  They  that  have  pleuritic*  of  these  about  them, 
Yetilo  but  live." — Brome:  To  hit  Friend,  Sir.  J.  B. 

»PlU -rl-Sy  (2),  8.     [PLEUEI8Y   (1).] 

plus,  s.    [Lat.=more.] 

Math. :  A  character,  marked  thus  +,  nsed  as  a 
note  or  sign  of  addition.  When  placed  between 
two  quantities  or  numbers  it  signifies  that  thnse 
quantities  or  numbers  are  to  be  added  together ; 
thus,  a+b  or  2+3  means  that  a  and  b  or  2  and  3  are 
to  bo  added  together. 

plush,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  peluche,  from  a  Low  Latin 
*/>'''t<:'u*=hairy,  from  Lat.  ///7n.s  -liair ;  cf.  Sp. 
p«(u8rt=down,  nap ;  Ital.i)e/uzzo=fine  hair,  down  ; 
Dut.  piuis= fluff,  plush ;  Cfer.  plilsch.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Fabric:  A  shaggy  pile-cloth  of  various  mate- 
rials. An  unshorn  velvet  of  cotton,  silk,  or  mixed 
fiber,  sometimes  of  a  silk  nap  and  cotton  back.  It 
has  two  warps,  one  of  which  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face to  make  the  nap.  The  warp  is  gathered  in 
loops  by  wire,  and  cut  in  the  manner  of  velvet.  It 
is  composed  regularly  of  a  woof  of  a  single  woolen 
thread  and  a  double  warp;  the  one  wool  of  two 
threads  twisted,  the  other  goat's  or  camel's  hair. 
Some  imitation  plushes  are  made  of  other  ma- 
terials. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of,  or  resembling,  the  material 
described  under  A. 

plush  copper-ore,  «.    [CHALCOTRICHITE.] 
Plush -Sr,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. piaster.]    A 

kind  of  sea-fish. 

"The  pilchunl  is  devoured    by  a  bigger    kind  of  fish 

called  &  plusher,  somewhat  like  the  dog-fifth,  who  leapeth 

above  water,  and  therethrough  bewrayeth   them   to  the 

balker." — Carev):  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

plush -^,  a.  [Eng.  plush;  -y.]  Like  plush ;  soft 
and  shaggy. 

"  Across  the  damp  gravel  and  jrfughy  lawn." — II.  Kings- 
ley:  Oeoffry  Hamlyn,  uh.  iv. 

plu -8.1-8,,  ».  [Or.  ;j(im8i'o*  =  rich,  wealthy,  refer- 
ring to  the  gold  and  silver  markings  on  the  wings.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Plusida?  (q.  v.). 
Plusia  gamma  is  the  Silver  Y,  or  I  lamina  Moth,  so 
called  from  markings  like  those  letters  on  the 
wings.  Other  species  are  P.  interrogationis,  named 
from  its  markings,  and  P.  chrysitin,  the  Burnished 
Brass  Moth,  from  a  very  large  patch  of  brassy 
green. 

plu  -8l-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  plus(ia) ;  Lat. fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.\ 

Kiitom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Xoctuina. 
Antennee  filiform,  tnorax  with  raised  txifts,  abdo- 
men crested,  wiugs  in  repose  constituting  a  very 
sloping  roof,  anterior  ones  often  with  metallic 
spots.  Larva  half  looping,  with  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet ;  pupil  in  a  silken  cocoon,  not  subterranean. 

plu-s.I-6  -Us, s.    [PmsiA.] 

Entom.:  Agenusof  Rutelida?.  Large lamellicorn 
beetles,  shining  and  colored  liko  silver  fir  gold, 
found  on  oaks  in  the  mountainsof  Ceutral  America. 

plus  -quam-per-f  Sot,  a.    [PLCPERFECT.] 

tplu  -tar  chj,  ».  [Greek  »tottfo»=wealth,  and 
arcfcc=rulo.]  The  rule  of  wealth  ;  plutocracy. 

"We  had  no  plutarchy,  no  millionaires."  —  Soulhey: 
Doctor,  ch.  cii. 

plu  te  -I  form,  adj.  [Lat.  pluteus  (q.  v.),  and 
/bmm  =  form.] 

Zool.:  Having  the  form  of  a  plnteus  (q.  v.). 

Plu  tel-la,  s.    [Qr.  ploutos= wealth.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Plutollida? 
(q.  v.).  Plutclla  cruciferarius,  a  brown  and  ocher- 
inis  insect,  is  very  common.  Its  larva,  which  is 
Krccn  with  gray  spots,  feeds  on  cabbages,  turnip 
plants,  <fcc. 

plu  tel-H  dffl,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  plutell(a) ; 
Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  HtifT.  -idee.] 

Kntnui.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina.  Head 
ruui;h,  antenna?  stretched  out  in  repose;  anterior 
\vinus  generally  elongate,  sometimes  pointed  at  the 
tip ;  larva  active,  without  a  case.  (Stainton.) 


Plntens. 

(Flavian  Amphi- 
theater, Home. ) 
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plu   te  us,  s.    [Lat.) 

1.  Arch.  :  The  wall  which  was  sometimes  made 
use-  of  to  close  tho  intervals  between  the  columns  of 
a  building  ;  it  was  either  of  stone 

or  some  material  loss  durable.     ..    •  i  —         .  j 

Tin!  latter  method  was  adopted 

only   in   places  under  cover, 

whence  that    kind   of  building 

was  called  opus  intestinum.  The 

pluteus  was  also  a  kind  of  po- 

dium I  V  in  illust.],  intervening 

between    any  two    orders    of 

columns  placed  one  above  the 

other.    The  word  is  used  in  this 

sense  in  the  description  of  the 

basilica   and   the  scene   of  the 

theater.    The  pluteus  has  been 

adopted  between  every  two  or- 

ders of  columns  in  tho  exterior 

of  all  the  theaters  and  amphi- 

theaters of  tho  Bomans   which 

are  known. 

2.  Military  Antiquities: 

(1)  Boards  or  planks  placed  on  the  fortifications 
of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers,  or  other  military 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  for  the  protection  of  the 
soldiers. 

(2)  A  movable  gallery  on  wheels,  shaped  like  an 
archod  sort  of  wagon,  in  which  a  besieging  party 
made  their  approaches. 

3.  ZoOl.  :  The  paiutor's-easel  larva  of  an  Echinus. 
(Huxley.) 

Plu-t8c'-ra-of  ,  «.  [Gr.  ploutta  =  wealth,  and 
krateo=to  rule.]  The  rule  or  power  of  wealth  or 
the  rich. 

plu  to  crat,  8.  [PLUTOCRACY.]  One  who  has 
power  or  influence  through  his  wealth. 

plfl  to  crat  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  plutocrat;  -ic.J  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  plutocracy  or  a 
plutocrat  ;  as,  plutocratic  ideas,  plutocratic  govern- 
ment. 

plu  t6  -nl-a,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Pluto= 
tho  god  of  the  infernal  regions.] 

Palaiont.  :  A  genus  of  Trilobites. 

plutonia-beds,  .-•./•/. 

Geol.  :  Yellowish-gray  sandstone  shales  and  flags 
of  Cambrian  ago,  at  Forth  Clais  and  Caer-bwdy, 
near  St.  David's  promontory. 

plu  to  nl  an,  a.&s.  [Lat.  Plutonius,  from  Gr. 
Ploutonios,  from  Ploutun  =  Pluto,  tho  King  of  tho 
Lower  World,  tho  husband  of  Proserpine,  and 
brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune  ;  Fr.  plutonien.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pluto  or  the  lower 
regions;  subterranean,  dark. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  Plutonist  (q.  v.). 

plu  ton  -Ic,  a.    [Fr.  plutonique.]   [PLUTONIAN.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pluto;  Plutonian. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  designating  tho  system  of,  tho 
Plutonists. 

Plutonic-action,  8. 

Geol.  :  The  influence  of  volcanic  heat,  and  other 
subterranean  causes,  under  pressure.  (Lyell.) 

plutonic-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Rocks  of  igneous  or  aqueo-igneons  origin, 
believed  to  have  been  formed  at  a  great  depth  and 
under  great  pressure  of  tho  superincumbent  rocks, 
or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  of  tho  ocean.  They  have 
boon  molted,  and  cooled  very  slowly  so  as  to  permit 
them  tocrystallize.  They  contain  no  tuffs  or  brec- 
cias like  tho  volcanic  rocks,  nor  have  they  pores  or 
cellular  cavities.  Under  the  plutonic  rocks  aro 
comprehended  grnnitos,  syenites,  and  some  por- 
phyries, diorite,  tonalite,  and  gabbro.  Tests  ofage 
aro  furnished  by  their  relative  position,  by  intrusion 
and  alternation,  by  mineral  composition,  or  by  in- 
cluded fragments.  They  belong  to  all  the  leading 
geological  periods,  even  tho  Tertiary.  (Lyell.) 

plu  -t&n-Igm,  «.  [Fr.  plutonisme.]  The  doctrines 
or  theory  of  the  Plutonists  ;  tho  Huttonian  theory 
(q.  v.). 

plu    t6n  1st,  >.    [Eng.piuton(um);  -ixt.] 

Geol.  :  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  Plntonism 
(q.  v.). 

plfl'-ton-Ite,  s.  [English  pluton(ic);  suffix  -ite 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  by  Scheerer  to  a  group  of 
acid  and  neutral  silicated  crystalline  rocks,  which 
occur  in  various  countries  and  represent  several 
geological  ages.  In  his  view  they  corresponded  to 
the  gneisses  of  tho  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  which  yielded 
three  distinct  chemical  types,  known  respectively 
as  the  '  '  rod,"  the  "  middle,  and  the  "  gray  gneiss." 
This  group  he  divided  into  the  upper,  the  middle, 
and  tin-  lower  Plutonites. 

•plu-t8n  -6  mist,  «. 
A  supporter  of  plutonomy 


[Eng.  plutonom(y); 
y.    (Ludlow.) 


-itt.] 


*plu-t5n  -6-my,  s.    [Gr.  ploutos  =  wealth,  and 
»tomo8=law.]    Tho  same  as  PLUTOCRACY  (q.  v.). 


ply 

plfi  -vl-al,  *plu  -vl  8,11,  a.  £  i.  [Fr.,  from  Lat> 
pluvialii,  from  »Iut'ia  =  rain,  from  iilttit  (impers. 
verb) = it  rains;  Sp.  &  Port.pluvial;  Itul.pluviulr.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

tl.  Ord,Lang.:  Pertaining  to  rain  ;  rainy. 

2.  Geol. :  Produced  by  the  action  of  rain. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  priest's  cope  or  cloak,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  rain. 

plu-vl-fim  -S-t8r, ».   [PLUVIOMETER.] 
plu-vl  a-mSt  -rlc-al,  a.   [PLUVIOMETRICAL.J 
plu.  vl  a  nel    lus,  oubst.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dim.  from 
pluvianus  (q.  v.).] 

i  ii  nit  It. :  A  genus  of  Charadriidip,  or,  in  classifica- 
tions in  which  that  family  is  divided,  of  Strepsilat- 
inif  (q.  v.).  It  contains  a  single  species,  from  tin- 
Si  rait  s  of  Magellan. 

plu-vl-a  -nus,  x.  [Latin  pluvia  =  rain.]  [Pio- 
VEB.] 

Ornith.:  Crocodile-bird;  a  genus  of  Glareolidip, 
with  one  species,  Pluvianus  cegyptius,  from  North 
Africa.  It  is  a  small  bird,  with  plumage  of  delicate 
lavender  and  cream-color,  relieved  by  markings  of 
black  and  white.  Formerly  classed  with  either 
Cursorins  or  Charadrius,  or  made  a  separate  genus 
Hyaa.  It  is  perhaps  the  trochilos  of  Herodotus  (ii. 
68),  which  was  said  to  clear  the  mouth  of  the  croco- 
dile from  leeches. 

Plu-vl-8m'-g-t8rt  subst.  [Lat.  ptat<fa=rain,and 
Eng.  meter.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  rainfall  in  a  particular  climate  or  place ; 
a  rain-gauge  (q.  v.) . 

plfl-vI-6-m5t'-rIC-al,  o.  [PLUVIOMETER.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  pluviometer;  ascertained 
or  determined  by  a  pluviometer. 

Plu  -Vl-5se,  «.  [Fr.  =  rainy,  from  Lat.  pluviosus, 
from  pfuui'a=rain.J  Tho  namo  adopted,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1793,  by  the  French  Convention  for  the  fifth 
month  of  tho  republican  year.  It  commenced  on 
January  20th,  and  was  tho  second  winter  month. 

Plfl'-Vl-OU8,  adj.  {i,nt. pluviosus,  from  pluvia= 
ram.]  Rainy,  pluvial,  damp. 

Ply,  Pile,  t'.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  plier=to  fold,  plait,  ply, 
bend,  from  Lat.  plico—i*)  fold,  cogn.  witli  Gr.  plekt> 
=  to  weave;  Russ.  pleste=ta  plait;  Ger.  flechten= 
to  braid,  twist.  From  the  same  root  come  apply, 
comply,  imply,  accomplice,  complex,  perplex,  ex- 
plicit, deploy,  display,  employ,  simple,  double,  treble, 
duplicate,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  turn,  to  bend,    ((lower,  C.  A.,vii.) 
*-.  To  mold,  to  fashion. 

3.  To  employ  with  diligence;    to  keep  busy   or 
employed. 

"Theyplv  their  feet,  and  still  the  restless  ball 
Tost  to  and  fro,  is  urged  by  all." 

Wuller:  Ihinyer  Escaped  by  Iltit  Majesty. 
•4.  To  endeavor  to  utilize ;  to  try. 
••\Vn  /./.;,•'*  all  the  floods  to  the  wiudewarden." — Hack- 
lui/t:   Voyages,  i.  278. 

5.  To  practice  or  perform  with  diligence;  to  busy 
or  occupy  one's  self  in. 

"He  plifn  his  weary  journey.'' 

Wunlsworth.-  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

6.  To  urge  or  solicit  with  importunity,  to  press 
with  solicitations ;  to  solicit. 

"  Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  nhe  pltex  thee  thus?" 
Shakeap.:  Tttua  Androniclt*,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  press  hard  with  blows  or  missiles ;  to  bo&et ; 
to  assail  briskly ;  as,  to  ply  one  with  questions. 

8.  To  press  upon  one  s  acceptance ;  to  urge  per- 
sistently to  accept ;  to  offer  or  supply  anything  too 
perseveringly ;  as,  to  ply  one  with  drink,  or  flat- 
tery. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  To  bend,  to  yield,  to  give  way. 
"  Though  the  coin  be  fair  at  eye, 
It  wolde  rather  brast  atwo  than  j>lif." 

Ckaucer:  C.  T.,  9,045. 

2.  To  busy  one's  self ;  to  be  busily  occupied  or  em- 
ployed ;  to  work  diligently  and  steadily. 

"A  bird  new  made  about  the  banks  she  plie*, 
Not  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries." 

Dryiien:  Ovid;  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

*'  Used  also  of  the  instruments  employed. 

*3.  To  go  in  haste,  to  hasten,  to  betake  one's  self 
quickly.  (Hilton:  P.L.,  ii.  9R4.) 

*4.  To  offer  service ;  to  seek  for  employment. 

"  He  was  forced  to  ply  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for  hit* 
livelihood." — Addtson:  Spectator. 

5.  To  run  or  sail  regularly  to  and  fro  between  two 
ports  or  places,  as  a  vehicle  or  vessel;  to  mako 
trips. 
II  Used  also  of  the  persons. 

"They  on  the  trading  flood    .    .    . 
Plu,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  842. 

II.  Xcmt. :  To  work  against  the  wind. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  --  shan.     -tlon,     -sion    -  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


ply 

ply,  'pile,  «.   [Pi.i,t-.] 

1.  A  twist,  a  fold,  a  plait,  a  turn. 

"That'i  the  mockle  black  •Une—eaet  twa  ;I|/M  round 
It."  —  Scoff:  AHtiiitutri/,  eh.  vii. 

If  Often  used  in  composition  to  denote  the  num- 
ber of  twists  ;  as,  a  throe-ply  carpet. 

2.  A  strand  in  a  rope. 

8.  A  bent,  a  bias,  a  turn,  an  inclination. 
"But  the  Czufm  mind  had  earl}-  taken  a  strange  pit/."— 
Moravian:  Hilt.  K*g.,  ch.  ixiii. 

ply  3r,  «.   lEag.ply;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  plies. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.,  Mech.,  <tc.  (pi.)  :  A  kind  of  balance  used 
in  raising  or  letting  down  a  drawbridge.  It  con- 
sists of  timbers  joined  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew  s 


. 
2.   |  1'l.lKHS.I 

Plym  onth,  «.   [Seedef.] 

Oeog.  :  A  seaport  town  and  naval  station  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Plym  in  Devonshire,  England. 

Plymouth  Brethren,  t.  pi. 

Church  Hi*t.  (pi.):  A  body  which  arose  almost 
simultaneously  in  Dublin  and  Plymouth,  about 
189),  anil,  as  they  called  themselves  "  The  Brethren," 
outsiders  came  to  know  them  as  "  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren" from  the  town  where  they  had  fixed  their 
headquarters.  Their  chief  founder  was  a  lawyer, 
named  Darby,  who  had  taken  orders.  Their  com- 
munities are  of  what  is  known  as  the  Evangelical 
<  'alvini-t  ii-  type,  and  many  of  them  maintain  that 
•only  among  themselves  is  true  Christianity  to  be 
found.  They  have  no  regular  ministry,  every  brother 
being  at  liberty  to  prophesy  or  preach  whenever 
moved  to  do  so.  They  baptize  all  adults,  whether 
previously  baptized  or  not,  and  observe  tho  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  weekly.  They  are  rigid 
Prodestinarians  and  expect  the  Millennium. 

tPlymouth-llmestone,  «. 

Oeol.  :  A  limestoneof  Middle  Devonian  age,  found 
at  Plymouth,  Torquay,  and  Ilfracoiube,  England. 
It  is  largely  formed  of  corals. 

Pljfm  -Ofith  Ism,  fibnt.  [Eng.  Plymouth;  -i«n.J 
The  doctrines  of  tho  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.  v.). 

Plym  -Ofith-Ite,  «.  [Eng.  Plumouth:  -He.]  A 
member  of  the  sect  of  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Plyn-Hm  -min,  «.   [See  dof.] 

Oeog.  :  A  lofty  mountain  in  Montgomery  and  Car- 
diganshire, Wales. 

Plynlimmon-gronp,  «. 

Oeol.  :  A  group  of  strata,  named  by  Sedgwick. 
They  belong  to  the  Lower  Llaudovery. 

P.  M.,  abbrev.    [Seedef.]    Post-meridian. 

pn  is  pronounced  as  n. 

pneu  ma  ,  pneu  -ma  to  ,  pref.  [Greek  pneumo 
<genit.  p>ifum«fcw)  =  wind,  air;  pneo=to  blow,  to 
breathe.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  air, 
breath,  or  gases. 

pneu  ma  thbr  -ax,  >.    [PNECMOTHOBAX.] 

pneu  mat  Ic,  pneu  mat  Ic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
jmeumatictu,  from  (ir.  pneumaciJKM=  pertaining  to 
«ir  or  breath;  p;wuma  (genit.  pneumafo«)  =  wind, 
air;  Fr.  pneumatique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pneuma^ico.J 

A.  At  adjective  : 

1.  C'onsistine  of  or  resembling  air;  having  the 
properties  or  qualities  of  an  elastic  fluid  ;  gaseous. 

"All  wild  bodim  consist  of  parti  pntumatteal  and 
t»n-  Me."—  /)<KWH. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  air  or  elastic  fluids,  or  to 
their  properties. 

"Thepn*iima/j'cvi!  dincorerlee  of  modern  chemistry."— 
Stewart:  OutllH"  of  Moral  mtotopku,  g  773. 

3.  Filled  with  or  containing  air. 

"  Mont  of  the  bonen  wore  imfttmtitic  —  that  !•  to  Bay, 
were  hollow  and  filled  with  air."—  Hldtolto*  .-  1'alavn- 
ialoau  (1878),  11.  224. 

4.  Moved  or  played  by  air  or  wind. 
"The  lemon  uncorrupt  with  TOfoge  long, 

To  rinoun  nj>lrlu  added, 

They  with  imtunatle  engine  eea*eleM  draw." 

I'luli,,.    dorr.  bk.  11. 

B.  AssuW.:  A  vaporous  substance;  a  gas. 
pneumatic-action,  ». 

Miinii-:  In  organs,  any  portion  uf  the  action  in 
which  direct  leverage  is  superseded  by  intermedi- 
ary bellows,  tubes,  or  valves,  worked  )>>  wind  at  a 
pressure  higher  than  ordinary.  Pneumatic  draw- 
ttop  action  is  tho  mechanism  by  which  tho  sliders 
of  an  organ  are  moved  backward  and  forwnrd  by 
moans  of  small  pneumatic  bellows.  Pneumatic 
lever  to  keys  is  an  arrangement  liy  which  a  manual 
or  pedal  key  a<lmit-  romiiressed  air  into  a  pneu- 
matic bellows,  which,  by  it*  i-«iian~ion,  performs 
the  direct  leverage  of  the  trackers,  backfalls,  or 
other  action. 
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pneumatic-battery.  s.  A  contrivance  invented 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Dublin,  for  exploding  a  blasting- 
charge  in  mining. 

pneumatic-caisson,  «.  A  caisson  closed  at  the 
top  and  sunk  by  the  exhaustion  of  ttieair  within  or 
by  the  weight  of  the  masonry  built  thereupon  as 
the  work  progresses. 

pneumatic-car,  ».  A  car  driven  by  compressed 
air. 

pneumatic-despatch,  «.  Despatch  of  letters, 
parcels,  Ate.,  by  means  of  an  artificial  vacuum  in 
front  and  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  rear. 

pneumatic-elevator,  «.  A  hoist  in  which  com- 
pressed air  is  the  agent  for  lifting. 

pneumatic-filament, «. 

Zool.  (pi.) :  Numerous  slender  processes  contain- 
ing air  connected  with  the  distal  end  of  the  pneu- 
matocyst  in  Velella  and  Porpita. 

pneumatic-fountain,  «.   [FOUNTAIN,  H  (3).] 

pneumatic-leverage, «.    [PNEUMATIC-ACTION.] 

pneumatic-organ,  «. 

Music:  The  ordinary  organ  as  opposed  to  the 
ancient  hydraulic  organ,  f ORGAN.  ] 

pneumatic-pump,  «.  An  air-oxhanst  or  forcing 
pump. 

pneumatic-railway,  mbtt,  [ATMOSPHERIC-HALL- 
WAY.] 

pneumatic-syringe, ». 

Physio :  A  stout  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  provided  with  a  tight-fitting  solid  piston.  It 
is  designed  to  prove  the  compressibility  of  gases. 
As  the  piston  is  forced  down,  the  gas  is  pressed  into 
smaller  compass,  but,  when  tho  force  is  removed,  it 
takes  again  its  proper  volume,  driving  the  piston 
back  to  its  place.  The  pneumatic-syringe  proves 
also  that  the  compression  of  gases  produces  heat, 

pneumatic-tire,  s.  A  rubber  tire  made  hollow 
and  then  inflated  with  air.  In  common  use  for  tho 
wheels  of  bicycles,  buggies,  sulkies,  and  other 
vehicles.  Specially  adapted  for  ease  and  speed. 
The  quickest  records  of  racing  sulkies  have  been 
made  where  the  pneumatic-tire  has  been  used. 

pneumatic-trough,  >. 

< '/,,,,/. ;  A  vessel  used  in  the  collection  of  gases. 
It  is  usually  made  of  iron  or  copper,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  shelf  for  holding  the  jars  or  bottles  to 
be  tilled  with  gas.  The  shelf  is  perforated  with 
one  or  more  holes,  to  receive  the  end  of  tho  delivery 
tube  of  the  gas  apparatus,  and  the  water  in  the 
trough  kept  at  about  one  inch  above  the  level  of 
the  shelf. 

pneumatic-tube,  ». 

1.  Sing. :  A  tube  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
or  packages  by  meaus  of  compressed  air. 

2.  Miuii-  (pi.) :  [TCBE.J 

pneu-ma-tic  -I-tJ",  «.  [Eng.  pneumatic;  -ity.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  having  hollow  bones 
filled  with  air.  [PNEUMATIC,  A.  3.  J 

"The  Bkeleton  of  the  pelican  i»  diatingafiihed  by  1U 
.  .  .  great  pneumaticttv." — I'dtt  Hoeven:  Handbook  of 
ZoOI.  (ed.  Clark),  11.  388. 

pneu  mat   Ics,  «.    [PNEUMATIC.] 

1.  The  same  as  PNEI'MATOLOOY,  2  (q.  v.). 

2.  Physics:  The  science  which  treats  of  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  air  and  other  gases,  investi- 
gating their  weight,  pressure,  elasticity,  condensa- 
tion, Ac.    Comprehended  under  it  are  descriptions 
of  such  machines  ax  the  air-gun,  the  air-pump,  the 
diving-bell,  Ac.    Air  boing  a  vehicle  of  sound,  pneu- 
matics includes  also  the  science  of  Acoustics. 

pneu  ma-to-,  prtf.    [PNEUMA-.] 

pneu  mat  6-C.ele,  «.  [Pref.pnewmafo-,  and  Gr. 
JtrM  =  a  tumor.] 

Surg.:  A  distention  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

pneu  mat  -o-cJPst,  subit.  [Pref.  pneumato-,  and 
Eng.  <-<i*t.\ 

ZoOI.:  A  chitinous  air-sac  depending  from  the 
apex  of  the  cavity  in  the  ccenosarc  of  the  Physo- 
pboridiB.  It  acts  as  an  air-float. 

pnen-ma-t6-18g  -Ic-al,  adj.  [English  pneuma- 
tolog(y) ;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pneumatology 
(q.  v.). 

pneu  ma  151  6  gist,  «.  [Eng.  pnewnatologl  y)  ; 
-int.  I  One  who  is  versed  or  learned  in  pneumatol- 
ogy. 

pneu  ma  t6l  -6  gy\  s.  [Pref.  pneumato-,  and 
Gr.  logos—A  discourse;  Fr.  pneumatologie ;  Italian 
pneumatvtogia.] 

1.  Phutics:   The   doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
elastic  fluids.    [  PNEUMATICS,  2. J 

2.  Menial  Phil.:  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  minds,  "from  the  infinite 
Cn-ator  to  the  meanest    creature    endowed  with 
thought."     (Reid.)    In  its  widest  sense  it  includes 
theology,  angelology,  and  psychology. 


pneumony 

Pneu  ma  t6  mi  -chl-ans, ,  t.  pi.   [Latin  Pneu- 


pneu  ma  t6m  e  ter,  >.  [Prof,  pneumato-,  and 
Eug.  meter.\  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  air  exhaled  at  one  expiration. 

pneu  mat  -6-phbre,  ».  [Pref.  pneumato-,  and 
Or.  pharos— bearing.] 

Zool.:  A  large  proximal  dilatation  of  the  cceno- 
sarc in  the  Physophoridte. 

pneu  ma  to  -sis,  «.  [Or.,  from  pneumatoO—to 
swell.]  A  windy  swelling  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

pneu  mlc,  a.  [Gr.  pneuma=breath ;  Eng.  sun*. 
-/•'.]  Derived  from  the  lungs. 

pnenmic-acld,  •. 

<'li'  in. :  An  acid  said  to  exist  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs  of  most  animals.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
stellate  groups  of  shining  needles. 

pneu-m&-,  pref.  [Greekpneumon=alung.  ]  Per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with,  the  lungs. 

•pnen-mft-bran-chl-a  -ta,«.pl.  [Pref.  pn«umo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  Lamarck's  second  section  of  his  order  Gas- 
teropoda. It  contained  the  Limacinea  or  Snails. 

pneu  m6  der  m6n,  «.  [ Pref. pneumo-,  and  Gr. 
<Jtrma=skin.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Pteropoda,  section  Gymnoso- 
mata,  with  four  species,  from  the  Atlantic,  Indian, 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 

pneu  m&  gas   trie,  'i.   [Pref. pneumo-,  and  Eng. 
gastric.  ] 
Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  lungs  and  stomach. 

pnenmogastrlc-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  A  nerve,  called  also  par  nujum,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  nock  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  supplies  branches  to  the  pharynx,  the 
oesophagus,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and  respiratory 
passages. 

pneu-mSg  -ra-pny',  «.    [Pref.  pneumo.,  and  Gr. 
grapho=to  write.] 
Anal.:  A  description  of  the  lungs. 

pneu-mSl'-o-gy',  >.  [Prof,  pneumo-,  and  Gr.  logo* 
=  a  discourse.] 
Anat. :  Pneumography  (q.  v.). 

pneu-mSm  i  t8r,  s.  [Pref.pn«umo-,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  [PNEUMATOMETEB.] 

pneu-mSm  -8  try\  «.  [Eng.  pneumometer ;  -y.] 
Measure  of  the  capacity  01  tho  lungs  for  air. 

pneu  mo  nl  a,  'pneu  -mtu-f,i.  [Gr.  pneumo- 
nia.] [PNEUMO-.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  tho  lung,  usually  caused 
by  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  a  cold  draught  or  chill 
alter  Doing  overheated,  injury  to  the  chest,  irrita- 
tion, or  as  a  secondary  affection  in  small-pox, 
typhoid  or  puerperal  fever,  and  other  low  wasting 
diseases ;  it  may  also  be  caused  by  long  continued 
congestion  of  the  lung  substance,  particularly  in 
heart  disease,  or  in  old  and  weak  people  who  are 
bedridden  from  any  cause.  It  appears  as  hypo- 
static  pneumonia,  and  in  some  malarial  districts  it 
occasionally  becomes  epidemic.  Itcommencos  with 
hypenemia  and  oedema,  followed  by  fibrinous  exu- 
dations in  the  interior  of  the  air  cells  and  capillary 
bronchi,  undergoing  many  changes  of  the  most 
serious  character,  such  as  abscess,  purulent  infil- 
tration, gangrene,  Ac.  The  right  lower  lobe  is  the 
most  frequent  point  of  attack,  bronchitis  and 

e'euritio  exudation  are  common  accompaniment  ~. 
erpes  is  frequently  observed  on  the  face  and  lips 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  prostration,  dry  brown 
tongue,  cracked  lips,  with  viscid  expectoration  of  a 
rusty-nail  color,  and  in  the  acute  hepaticatioq 
stage,  red  blood-tinged  sputum,  are  tho  usual 
symptoms,  with  fine  crepitation,  like  the  rustling  of 
a  hair  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  The  true  en-pi- 
tant  rhonchus  is  heard  all  over  the  affected  part. 
Pneumonia  terminates  generally  in  resolution  and 
recover)',  but  sometimes  in  death  from  collapse  and 
exhaustion. 

pneu  m6n  Ic,  *pneu  m5n  Ick,  <i.  A  «.  [Greek 
pneumonifaM,  frompneumdn=a  lung ;  Fr.  pneunion- 
>'««*.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lungs;  pul- 
monic. 

B.  As  tubst.:   A  medicine  for  affections  of  the 
lungs. 

pneu  m6  nit  Ic,  adj.  [PNEUMONITIS.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pneumouitis. 

pneu  m6  nl    Us,  subst.   [Greek  pneumdn  (genii . 
pncumtHHts)  —  a  luug;  suff.  -iti/t  (q.  v.).] 
Pathol. :  Pneumonia  (q.  T.). 
pneQ-m&n  ?.  «.    [PNEUMONIA.] 


ftte,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«.     wit,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     i&n;     mote,     cob,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,      a,    OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


pneumootoka 

pneu  mo  ot  6  ka,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  pneuma-;  Gr. 
6on=an  egg,  and  (ofcos=laying.] 

Xool.:  Owen's  name  tor  a  primary  division  of 
Vertobrata,  including  those  which  breathe  air  and 
lay  eggs.  Ho  included  under  it  Birds,  and  the 
greater  number  of  Reptiles. 

^pneu-mi-pleu-ri-tls,  t.  [Pref.  pneumo-,  and 
Eng.  pie uritis  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Pneumonia  with  bronchitis,  the  latter 
predominating. 

pneu  m<Jr'-a,  subst.  [Pref.  pneum-,  and  Or.  ora 
=cnre.] 

Entom.:  A  South  African  genus  of  Acridiidte. 
Darwin  considers  that  in  no  other  orthopterons 
insects  has  the  structure  been  so  modified  for  strid- 
ulatiou,  the  whole  body  being  converted  into  a 
musical  instrument. 

pneu-m6-sk8r-5-t6n,  ».  [Prefix  pneumo-,  and 
Eng.  skeleton.] 

ZnOL:  The  skeleton,  i.  e.,  the  hard  portions,  or 
shell,  connected  with  the  breathing  organs  of  Tes- 
taceous Mollusca. 

pneu-mo  tbbr -&x,8.  [Pref.  pneumo-,  and  Eng. 
thorax  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura  during 
the  progress  of  pleurisy.  When  there  is  air  only  it 
is  simple  pneumothorax ;  when,  as  generally  hap- 
pens, there  is  a  liquid  with  the  air,  it  is  pneumo- 
thorax with  effusion. 

pnl-ga  -ll-8n, «.    [Gr.  from  pnigo=to  choke.] 
Med. :  An  incubus ;  a  nightmare. 

pnyx,  8.  [Gr.  pny.c.1  The  place  of  public  assem- 
bly at  Athens,  especially  during  elections.  It  was 
situated  on  a  low  Mil,  sloping  down  to  the  north,  at 
the  western  verge  of  the  city,  and  at  a  quarter  of  u 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis. 

P.  0.,  abbrev.    [See  def.] 

1.  Post-office. 

2.  Public  officer.    (HTmrron.) 

*p6,  8.    [A.  S.  powp.]    A  peacock  (q.  v.) . 
"A  pruest  proude  ose  a  po." 

Wright:  Political  Songs,  p.  159. 

p6 -a,  s.    [Gr.=grass.] 

Bot.:  Meadow-grass;  a  genus  of  Festucoip  (Lind- 
tey) ,  typical  of  the  tribe  Poaceee,  sub-tribe  Fostucew 
(Sir  Jt  Hooker) .  The  flower  glumes  are  compressed, 
keeled,  acute,  five-nerved  ;  the  empty  ones  two,  un- 
equal, keeled;  styles  twot  short;  stigma  feathery. 
Known  species  ninety,  chiefly  from  the  cold  and 
temperate  regions. 

po-a  -58-88,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  po(o) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ocece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Graminacew.  Spikelets  one  or 
more  flowered,  articulate  above  the  empty  glumes. 
Lowest,  or  all  the  flowering  glumes  bi-sexual,  ex- 
cept in  Phragmites,  A vena,  and  Arrhenatherum ; 
upper  often  male  or  rudimentary.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

poafh  (l),  *poche,  *potch,  t».  t.  [Fr.  packer, 
prob.  from  poche  =  a  pouch,  a  pocket.]  To  cook 
(eifgs)  in  a  pan,  by  breaking  and  pouring  them  into 
boiling  water. 

"Eggs  well  poached  are  better  than  roasted." — Klyot: 
Ccatel  ofUelth,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xlil. 

pdafh  (2),  *poche,  'potcbe,  v.  t.&i.  [A softened 
form  of  ;>.>/,-..  v.  (q.  v.) :  cf.  Fr.  packer,  poucher  =  to 
thrust  or  dig  out  with  the  fingers,  frompoucfc  =  the 
thumb.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  stab,  to  spear,  to  pierce. 

•2.  To  force,  or  drive  into ;  to  plunge  into. 

"His  horse  pitching  one  of  his  legs  into  some  hollow 
ground." — Temple:  United  Province*,  ch.  i. 

3.  To  tread,  as  snow  or  soft  ground,  so  as  to  make 
it  broken  and  slushy. 

"  The  poached  tilth  that  floods  the  middle  street." 

Tfitiiysim:  Vivien,  647 
•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  thrust,  to  stab,  to  poke. 

"I'll  patch*  at  him  dome  way." 

Stall-cap.:  Coriolanus,  1.  10. 

2.  To  make  an  attempt  at  something;  to  make  a 
start  without  going  on. 

"They  have  rather  poached  and  offered  at  a  number  of 
enterprize*.  than  maintained  any  constantly." — Bacon: 
War  with  Spain. 

3.  To  become  swampy  or  slushy,  as  with  heavy 
trampling.    [A.  3.] 

"Chalky  and  clay  lands  burn  in  hot  weather,  chap  in 
Bammer,  and  poach  in  winter." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

poa$h  (3),»poch,  v.l.&  i.  [Fr. pocft«r=to  poach 
into  or  encroach  upon  another  man's  employment, 
practice,  or  trade.  (Cotgrave.)  Origin  doubtful; 
but  prob.  from  pocfce= the  pocket,  and  so  either  to 
put  into  one's  own  pocket,  or  to  put  one's  hand  in 
the  pocket  of  another.  Cf.  POACH  (1).] 
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A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  rob  of  game ;  to  intrude  on  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing  game. 

"  The  Greta  is  not  nearly  so  much  poached  as  for- 
merly."— Field,  Oct.  8,  1086. 

2.  To  intrude  or  encroach  upon  unlawfully. 
"They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise." 

Garth:  CUiremont. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  steal  game  or  fish ;  to  intrude  on  the  pre- 
serves of  another  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  game; 
to  kill  game  illegally. 

"All  the  owners  poached  for  salmon."— London  Standard. 

2.  To  intrude  unlawfully;  to  hunt  improperly. 
p6acb'-ard, «.    [POCHARD.] 

p6a?h  8r,».     [Eng.  poach  (3);  -er.} 

1.  One  who  intrudes.    (  Perhaps  here=one  who 
pokes  or  thrusts  himself  into  matters  with  which 
he  has  no  right  to  meddle.) 

"I  would  ask  a  casuist  if  it  were  not  lawful  for  me  not 
only  to  hide  my  mind,  but  to  cast  something  that  is  not 
true  before  such  u  poacher." — Haokct:  Life  of  Williams, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  113. 

2.  One  who  poaches;  one  who  steals  or  kills  game 
or  fish  illegally. 

"Thapoaahera  knew  well  where  the  fi«h  lay." — Field, 
Oct.  3,  1888. 

Pda9b  -I-n6ss,  subst.  [Sag.  poachy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  poachy. 

poa?h  f,  adj.  [Eng.  pooch  (2);  -y.]  Wet  and 
soft ;  swampy  ;  easily  trodden  into  holes  by  cattle. 

"Marsh  lands  lay  not  up  till  April,  except  your  marshes 
be  very  poachy." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

pd-a-flte, «.  [POACITES.]  Any  plant  of  the  fos- 
sil genus  Poacites  (q.  v.). 

p8-a-$I  -tSs,  subst.  [Gr.  poa=grass;c connect., 
and  suff.  -t'tes.J 

Palaeobot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  plants.  Two  species 
in  the  Carboniferous,  and  one  in  the  Eocene.  ( l-'.tli- 
eridge.)  They  may  ultimately  bo  proved  not  to  be 
closely  akin  either  to  Poa  or  to  each  other. 

pdak,  poake,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Waste  mat- 
ter from  the  preparation  of  skins,  consisting  of 
hair,  lime,  oil,  Ac. 

p6  a  phll  -I  Ate,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  poa=grass,  and 
p/»'/o8=loving.l 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Noctnina.  Small  moths, 
with  their  antenna)  short  and  slender;  their  wings 
short  and  rather  slender,  the  anterior  pair  with 
indistinct  lines,  but  no  spots;  larvee  slender,  with 
twelve  legs,  looping. 

po  can,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

pocan-bush,  8. 

Bot . :  Phytolacca  decandra. 

p6cb'-ard,  p6a?h  ard,  8.  [Eng.  *poche,  poach 
(3);  -ard(q.v.).] 

1.  Ornith. :  Fuligula  or  Anasferina.  It  is  ashy, 
narrowly  striated  with  black,  the  head  and  top  of 
the  neck  red,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the 
back  brown,  the  bill  of  a  lead  color.  It  is  found  in 
the  north  of  Europe  (including  Britain)  and  Amer- 
ica, building  among  reeds.  Its  cry  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  serpent's  hiss.  Its  flight  is  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  wild  duck,  and  a  flock  of  them  in 
the  air  takes  the  form  of  a  platoon  rather  than  of  a 
triangle. 

f2.  The  sub-family  Fuligulinie. 

p8$-Il-lSp  -5r-a, «.  [Lat. poci'Httm=a littlecup, 
dim  in.  from  pocwiwm=acup,  andporu^^a  passage.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  corals,  group  Aporosa.  Cells 
small,  shallow,  sub-polygonal,  echinulated  on  the 
edges,  and  sometimes  lamelliferous  within.  Pocil- 
lopora  alcicomis  has  half  a  grain  of  silver  and  three 
of  copper  to  each  cubic  foot  of  the  coral.  (Seeley.) 

pock  (1),  *pokke,8.  [A.S.  poc=a  pustule ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  pock;  Ger.  pocfce;  cf.  Irish  pueoid=a 
pustule;  Gael.  puca«d= a  pimple.  Perhaps  related 
to  poke  (1),  s.,  with  the  idea  of  bag  or  pouch.] 
[SMALL-POX.]  A  pustule  raised  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  in  an  eruptive  disease,  as  in  small-pox. 

pock-arr,  t.    A  pock-mark. 

pock-arred,  a.  Pitted  with  small-pox;  pock- 
pitted. 

pock-broken,  *pock-brokyn,  a.  Broken  outer 
marked  with  small-pox. 

pock-fretten,  a.    Pitted  with  small-pox. 
"He  was  a  thin,  tallish  man,  •  little  pock-fretten."— 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  137. 

pock-bole,  8.  A  pit  or  hole  made  by  the  small- 
pox. 

"A  re  these  but  warts  and  pock-holes  in  the  face 
O'  th'  earth  ?  "  Donne:  Anal,  of  the  World. 

pock-pitted,  pock-pitten,  a.  Pitted  or  marked 
with  the  small-pox. 


pocket -picking 


p5ck(2),».    [POKE,  «.] 

1.  A  bag,  a  pouch ;  a  short  sack. 

"  Hae  ye  brought  the  lantern  and  a  pock  for  the  sillerT " 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  A  bag  growing  under  the  jaws  of  a  sheep,  in- 
dicative of  its  being  rotten.    (Scotch.) 

3.  The   disease   in   which    such   a   bag  grows. 
(Scotch.) 

pock-pudding,  8. 

1.  Lit. :  A  pudding,  generally  of  oatmeal,  cooked 
in  a  cloth  or  bag. 

•2.  Fig. :  A  glutton.  A  term  formerly  applied  in 
contempt  to  Englishmen  by  the  Scotch. 

p5ck,  v.  i.  [PocK  (2), ».]  To  be  seized  with  th» 
rot,  said  of  sheep. 

pSck  -St,  »pok-et,  «.  [A  dimin.  of  O.  Nor.  Fr. 
pooue;  Fr.  pocfce=a  bag,  a  pouch,  from  O.  Dnt. 
pote=a  bag.]  [POKE  (1),  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  small  bag  inserted  in  the  clothing,  to> 
contain  articles  carried  about  the  person. 

"I  put  it  in  thepoefcrf  of  my  gown." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Money,  means ;  pecuniary  resources. 

"It  Is  entirely  a  question  of  position,  pocket,  and  in- 
clination."— The  Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  A  small  netted  bag  at  the  corner  or 
niidlength  of  one  of  the  sides  of  a  billiard  table  to 
receive  the  balls. 

2.  Comm.:  A  measure  for  hops,  ginger,  cowries, 
<tc.     A  pocket  of  hops  is  half  a  sack,  generally 
about  168  pounds. 

3.  Mining  and  Geology : 

(1)  A  cavity  or  hollow,  in  a  rock,  in  which  grains 
or  nuggets  of  gold,  or  other  metal  or  mineral,  have 
been  intercepted  and  retained. 

"He  would  snore  like  a  steamboat  till  we'd  struck  th» 
pixket."— Mark  Twain:  Choice  Works,  510. 

(2)  A  receptacle  from  which  coal,  ore,  or  waste,  is 
loaded  into  wagons. 

"The  thunder  of  the  ore,  as  it  runs  from  the  pockets 
into  the  holds  of  the  vessels  below."— Uarver's  Monthly, 
May,  1882,  p.  8%. 

4.  Veg,  Pathol..  A  malformation  produced  in  a 
plum  by  theplum  disease  (q.v.).    Called  also  apod. 

,i  (1)  To  be  in  (or  out  of)  pocket:  To  bo  a  gainer 
(or  loser) ;  to  gain  (or  lose). 

(2)  To  have  in  one's  pocket:  To  have  complete 
control  of. 


pocket. 

pocket-borough ,  tubst .  A  borough,  the  power  of 
electing  a  parliamentary  representative  of  which  is 
in  the  nands  of  one  person,  or  of  a  few  persons,  at 
most.  (Eng.) 

•pocket-clock,  subst.  A  watch.  (Donne:  Poems, 
p.  247.) 

•pocket-cloth,  ».    A  pocket-handkerchief. 
"  Cannot  I  wipe  mine  eyes  with  the  fair  pocket-clotM "— 
T.  Brown:  Works,  i.  S. 

pocket-comb,  s.  A  comb  carried  in  the  pocket, 
pocket- flap,  «.    The  piece  of  cloth  which  covers 
the  pocket-hole,  as  in  a  coat. 

pocket-glass,  t.    A  portable  looking-glass. 
pocket-gopher,  8. 

Zo6l. :  A  pouched  rat  (q.  T.).    [GOPHER.  ] 
pocket-hammer,  ».    A  small  hammer  adapted 
for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  used  by  geologists. 

pocket-bandkerchlef,  s.  A  handkerchief  ear- 
ned in  the  pocket  for  use. 

•pocket-judgment,  t. 

Law:  A  statute  merchant  which  was  enforcible 
at  any  time  after  non-payment  on  the  day  assigned, 
without  further  proceedings. 

pocket-knife,  subst.  A  knife  with  one  or  more 
blades,  which  shut  up  within  the  handle,  for  carry- 
ing in  the  pocket. 

•pocket-lid,  8.    A  pocket-flap  (q.  T.). 

pocket-mine,  svtist.  The  same  as  POCKET,  «.  II. 
3.  (1). 

pocket-miner,  s.  One  engaged  in  pocket-mining. 

"Dick  Baker,  pocket-miner  of  Dead  House  Gulch." — 
Mark  Tvain:  Kouahing  It,  p.  439. 

pocket-mining,  «.    Seeking  for  gold  in  pockets. 
"  As  for  pocket-mining  he  was  just  born  for  it." — Mark 
Twain:  Choice  Works,  p.  610. 

pocket-money,  s.  Money  foroccasional  expenses 
or  amusements. 

pocket-picking,  8.  The  art  or  practice  of  pick- 
ing pockets. 


boll,    1)6^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tbin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopbon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -,lon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


pocket-piece 

•pocket-piece,  i.    A  piece  of  money  kept  In  the 

j.iM'kt -t  ami  not  si>t-nt. 

pocket-pistol,  i. 

1.  Lit.:  A  pistol  to  be  carried  in  the  pocki't. 

'.'.  r'iij.:  A  small  flask  for  liquor  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

pocket-sheriff,  ».  A  sheriff  appointed  by  the 
dole  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  not  one  of  the 
il,r-.-r  nominated  in  the  Exchequer.  (Eng.) 

pOCket-TOlume,  <.  A  volume  which  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket. 

pfick  -8t,  ti.  t.   [POCKET,  ».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  •' 

1.  To  put  or  place  in  the  pocket. 

"  To  pocket  up  the  game." — Prior:  Alma,  il. 

2.  To  take  clandestinely  or  fraudulently ;  to  em- 
bezzle. 

"She  appears  to  have  been  pocketing  money  from  her 
employer.  — London  Daltg  Telegraph. 

II.  Billiard*:  To  strike  or  play  a  ball  so  that  it 
falls  into  a  pocket. 

•  To  pocket  an  affront,  insult,  wrong,  <tc.:  To 
receive  or  submit  to  without  resenting. 

pock  8t  f  ftl.  ».  [Eng.  pocket ;-ful(l).}  As  much 
as  a  pocket  will  hold ;  enough  to  nil  a  pocket. 

"  I  remember  a  pocketjitl  of  nnta  thus  gathered  from  a 
•ingle  tree."— Harper's  'Monthly,  May,  1882,  p.  870. 

p6ck  I-n8B8,  s.  [Eng.  pocky;  -neso.J  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  pocky. 

p5ck-man -tf,  pSck-man'-ty1,  pock-man- 
*teau,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt,  of  portmanteau. 

"  It's  been  the  gipsies  that  took  your  pockmanky  when 
they  fund  the  chaise." — Scott:  Ouy  Mannering,  oh.  ilv. 

p6ck  -mark,  «.  [Eng.  porATand  mark.]  A  per- 
manent mark  or  pit  left  by  the  smallpox. 

pick -wood,  «.  [Eng.  pocfc,  and  wood.]  (Seethe 
compound.) 

pockwood-tree, «. 

Bot.:  Quaiacum  offlcinale. 

pSck'-jf,  'pock-le,  a.    [Eng.  pocfc  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  pocks  or  nock-marks ;  infected  with  an 
eruptive  disease,  and  especially  with  the  venereal 
disease. 

"  Ridding  pocky  wretches  from  their  pain." 

Bp.  Ball:  Saiiret,  Iv.  1. 

•2.  Vile,  rascally,  contemptible,  low. 

p6 -c6,  odr.    [Ital. ;  Lat.  paucus  =  fow.] 

Music:  A  direction  in  music;  a  little,  as  poco  a 
poco,  little  by  little ;  puco  animato,  rather  ani- 
mated; poco  lento,  rather  slow;  mosso  poco  meno, 
rather  less  quick;  jtttco  piano,  rather  soft;  poco 
pill  allegro,  rather  faster;  poco  prctto,  somewhat 
rapid. 

po  c6  cu  ran  te,  «.  [Ital.]  A  careless  man,  a 
tnllor. 

"Resumed  .  .  .  his  proper  character  of  a  pococu- 
rante."—Scott:  St.  Ktmnn'f  tt'ell,  ch.  zzz. 

p6  c6  cu  rant  lB,m,  ».  [Kntf.  pococuran/(e)  ; 
-ix»i.)  Carelessness,  indifference,  apathy. 

"Thy  yawning  impnKKivities,  pococurantitms." — >'<ir- 
iylr  1'iat  and  Prrtent,  bk.  II.,  ch.  xvil. 

•poo  -0  lar-y,  ».    [Lat.  pocu/um.]    A  cup. 
"Some    brought  forth   pocutarte»."~Lattmer:    Workt, 
I.  49. 

•p5c  -u  lent,  a.  [Lat.pocufenftu,  frompoculum 
=  a  cup.]  Fit  for  drink. 

"Some  of  these  hfrbs.  which  are  not  esculent,  are  not- 
withstanding poculent;  as  hopsand  broom." — Bacon:  Xat. 
Bill.,  g«30. 

p5c  u  II  form,  adj.  [Lat.  pocuium=cup,  and 
/orma=form.J 

•1.  ord.Lang.:  Cup-shaped. 

t2.  Bot. :  Cup-shaped,  with  a  hemispherical  base 
and  an  upright  limb.  Nearly  the  same  as  cam- 
panulate  (q.  T.). 

p8d  ,  pref.    [PODO-.] 

p6d,  «.  [The  same  word  as  pod  (2),  s.  (q.  T.) 
Cf.  Dan.  pude  —  A  cushion,  a  pillow ;  Sw.  dial.  pude. 
puda,  puta;  Gaul.  put= a  large  buoy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  bag,  a  pouch  ;  as,  a  protuberant  stomach. 

2.  A  box  or  old  leather  bottle  nailed  tu  the  gido  of 
»  cart  to  hold  necessary  implement*. 

"Cart-ladder,  and  wimble,  with  percel-  an<l  ;»•'/." 

Tutter:  Uu»tmndrie,  zrli.  6. 

•3.  A  young  jack. 

"The  pike,  as  he  ageth.  reoelaeth  diners*  names:  as 
from  a  pie  to  a  gilthead,  from  a  gllthead  to  a  pod,  from  a 
pod  to  a  jack,  from  a  jack  to  a  pickerel),  from  a  plckerell 
to  a  pike,  and  last  of  all  to  a  luce." — Harrinon:  Deucript. 
Etta.,  bk.  111.,  ch.  ill. 

4.  The  pericarp  or  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ;  a  husk ; 
a  covering  of  the  seed  of  plants. 
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S.  The  straight  channel  or  groove  in  the  body  of 
certain  forms  of  augers  and  boring-bits. 

•6.  The  blade  of  a  cricket-bat. 

"The  regulation  slie  of  the  bat  in  thirty-eight  inchM 
In  length,  "f  which  twenty-one  Inches  are  taken  up  by  the 
;••*/,  or,  according  to  the  more  modern  term,  the  blade.' 
—  Miutteitae:  Handbook  at  Cricket,  p.  IL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dot. :  The  seed  vessel  of  a  Crucifer,  a  siliqne  or 
silicule.    Popularly  used  for  a  legume,  as  a  pea- 
pod. 

2.  Veg.Pathol.:  [POCKET,  ».,  II.  5]. 
pod-auger,  «.    An  auger  formed  with  a  straight 

channel  or  groove. 

pod-bit,  ft.  A  boring-tool  adapted  to  be  used  in  a 
brace.  It  hag  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  a  hollow 
barrel,  and  at  its  end  is  a  cutting-lip  wMch  projects 
in  advance  of  the  band. 

pod-fern,  s. 

Rot. :  The  genns  Ellobocarpus.  Named  from  the 
pod-like  divisions  of  the  fronds  on  which  the  sori 
are  placed. 

pod-lover, «. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Dianthoecia 
capsophila. 

pod-pepper, ». 

Bot.di  Pharm.:  [CAPSICUM,  «.,  II.] 

p8d,  v.  /.    [POD,  «.] 

1.  To  swell  and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  pod. 

2.  To  produce  pods. 

3.  To  gather  pods  or  pulse. 

pod  -a-gra,  *pod-a-ger,  *pod  a-gre, «.  [Pref. 
port-,  and  Gr.  agra=a  seizure.]  Gout  in  the  foot. 

*p5d  a-gral,  adj.  [English  podagr(a);  -al.] 
Podagric. 

*p5  dag'  rlc,  *p5-dig  -rlc-al,  a.  [Lat.podag- 
ricu*.  from  (Jr.  pottaarikoe,  from  podaffra=gout.l 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gout ;  gouty ;  caused  oy 
gout. 

"Could  I  enue  you  of  poilagrlcat  pain."— Ilwrrll:  Let- 
ten,  bk.  n  ,  let.  42. 

2.  Afflicted  with  or  suffering  from  the  gout. 

"A  loadstone,  held  in  the  bund  of  one  that  is  podaorfcal, 
doth  either  curs  or  give  great  eaiie  in  the  gout."— Browne : 
I'utgar  Error*. 

*p8d  a-grons,  a.  [Eug.,  Ac.  podagr(a) , ; -OTIS.] 
Podagric. 

pod-a  l^r'-I-a,  «.  [Lat.  Podaliriun,  Podalyrus 
=  a  son  of  .Esculajiius.  | 

Rot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Podalyriew  (q.  v.).  It 
consists  of  Capo  shrubs. 

p5d  a-lfr-I  e  -SB,  x.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.poda/tfri(o) ; 
Lut.  fain.  pi.  adj.  sutT  -f<r.] 

Hut.:  A  tribe  of  Papilionacw,  having  the  fila- 
ments free,  the  legume  continuous,  the  leaves  sim- 
J»lo  or  palmatoly  compound.  Sub-tribes  Eupoda- 
yririi',  Pultencw,  anil  Mirboliesp. 

tp8  dar'-gl-daB,  «•;><•  [Mod.  Latin  podarg(us); 
Xiat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -ido;.] 

Ornitholoyy :  Frog-mouths;  a  family  of  Picarian 
Birds,  closely  allied  to  the  Caprimulgida?  (in  which 
they  are  now  generally  merged),  but  naving  for  the 
most  part  thicker  biUs,  and  seeking  their  food  on 
the  ground  instead  of  taking  it  on  the  wing.  They 
abound  in  the  Australian  region,  one  genus  extend- 
ing over  a  large  part  of  the  Oriental  region.  Genera : 
Podargus,  Batrachostomus,  and  JSgotholes. 

p5  dar  gua,  «.  [Greek  podaroo«=swift-footed : 
pref.  pod-,  and  argos=  swift.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Caprimulgidip,  or  the  typical 
genus  of  the  Podargid«e  (q.  v.),  with  ton  species, 
from  Australia,  Tasmania.and  the  Papuan  Islands. 
Podargutstrigoide*,  is  the  Tawny-shouldered  Podar- 
gus. called  by  the  colonists  "  More-pork,"  from  its 
peculiar  cry. 

p5d  ax  In'-e  I,  x.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  podux(on) ; 
masc.  pi.  adj.  Mill .  -t'rio.l 

Botany :  A  sub-order  of  Oasteromycetous  Fungi. 
There  is  a  solid  column  in  the  center  of  the  sporan- 
gium. All  are  foreign.  . 

p6d  ax  6n,  «.  [Pref.  pod-,  and  Greek  aro:i=an 
axle.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Podaxinci  (q.  v.). 

pod  ax  6   nl-a,  x.  p/.    [Mod.  Lat.J    [PODAXON.] 

ZoOl.:  A  phylum  of  Invertebrata,  including  the 
Sipunculoiuoa,  Brachiopoda,  and  Polyzoa. 

p8d    dJd,  a.    [Ejig. pod;  -ed.]    Having  podx. 

pdd  -d8r,  «.    [Eng.  jwd;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  collects  pods  or  pulse. 

2.  A  kind  of  weed  winding  about  hemp,  &c.    (Hoi- 
lytmnd.) 

p5  dis  ta,  mint.  [Ita).=a  governor,  from  Lat. 
piitetta* = power.  ] 

1.  Title  of  certain  officials  gent  by  Frederic  I. 
in  t  lie  twelfth  century  to  govern  the  principal  cities 
of  Lombardy. 
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1.  A  chief  magistrate  of  the  Italian  republics  of 
the  middle  ages,  generally  elected  annually,  and 
intrusted  with  all  but  absolute  power. 

:i.  An  inferior  municipal  judge  in  some  cities  of 
Italy. 

pB  de  -tl-nm  ft  as  sh),  ».  [Dimin.  (?)  from  Gr. 
pout  (genit.  podo»)  =  a  foot.] 

/.•••/.:  The  stalk-like  elongations  of  the  thallus 
which  support  the  fructification  in  Cenomyce,  a 
genus  of  Lichens. 

podge,  >.    [Cf.  Ger  pnturhr.]    A  puddle,  a  plash. 

pBdg'-y,  K.  [Eng.  pod,  g.; -y]  Short  and  stout ; 
dumpy,  fat. 

"A  good  little  spaniel  if  she  wns  not  shown  so  fat  and 
podtm."— field,  Oct.  17,1888. 

pod  -I-ca,  ».  [Lat.,  fern.  sing,  of  podici«=per- 
taining  to  a  foot.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Hcliornithin*?,  with  four 
species,  from  tne  Ethiopian  region,  excluding  Mad- 
agascar. The  feet  are  lobcd,  as  in  the  Coots,  but 
the  bill  is  long  and  compressed. 

pSd -I  9eps,  s.  [Agassiz  considers  this  a  hybrid 
word.  It  is  really  contr.  from  podicipet:  Latin 
podex  (genit.  podiri«)  =  the  anus,  and  pee=n  toot. 
(Clloger,  in  Jov.rn.fttr  Ornith.,  1854,  p.  430.  Note.)] 

1.  Ornith.:  Grebe  (q.  v.) ;  the  type-genus  of  the 
family  Podicipedida?,  formerly  made   a  genus  of 
Colymbidw.    The  species  are  numerous  and  cos- 
mopolitan. 

2.  Palceont.:  Occurs  in  the  Pleistocene. 

pod  I  ell    lum,  >.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
ji'i'liiim-   n  height  (T).] 
Bot. :  A  very  short  podetlum. 

p8d-I-cI-pSd  -I  das, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  podicipet, 
gpnit.  podiciped(w);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.suff.-  idee.] 

Orniih.:  Grebes;  a  family  of  Illiger  8  PnopodM 
(q.  v.),  with  two  genera:  Podiceps  (Lath.)  and 
Centropolma  (Sclater  ASalvin).  Some  authorities 
add  a  third,  Podilymbus,  with  two  species,  from 
North  and  South  America;  but  they  are  more  gen- 
erally included  in  Podiceps.  The  family  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  all  other  water-birds  by 
their  very  short  body,  flattened  tarsi,  and  toes  fur- 
nished with  broad  lobes  of  skin. 

tpod  I-lfm  -bus,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  podi(cept),  and 
(cojiymtw*.]  [PODICIPEDIDX.] 

p5d-l-s6  -ma, «.    [Prof. pod-,-  tconnect.,  andGr. 

<  ,V.//M/)  —  t  In-  body.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Puccinei,  parasitic  upon  species 
of  Juniper,  which  they  kill.  Galls  formed  by  Pod- 
ixoma  macroput  on  Junipera  virginiana  are  called 
Cedar-apples. 

po-dl  fan.*.   [Lat.] 

Arch. :  A  low  wall,  generally  with  a  plinth  and 
cornice,  placed  in  front  of  a  building.  A  projecting 
basement  round  the  interior  of  a  building,  as  a 
shelf  or  seat,  and  round  the  exterior  for  ornamental 
adjuncts,  as  statues,  vases,  Ac.  Sometimes  it  was 
surmounted  by  rails,  and  used  as  the  basement  for 
the  columns  of  a  portico. 

pod-0-,pre/.  [Gr.  pou*  (genit.  podo«)=a  foot.) 
Belonging  to,  connected  with,  or  situated  on  or 
near  the  foot. 

p5d'-6  carp,  «.    [PODOCARPCS.] 

pSd-4-car  -pus,  x.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr.  karpot 
=  n  fruit.] 

1.  Bot. :  Podocarp;   a  genns  of  Taxacete,  gener- 
ally with  succulent  leaves    and   fruit,  the   latter 
borne  upon  a  stalk.    Podocarpu*  totarra,  a  New 
Zealand,  and  P.  cupretsina.  a  Javanese  tree,  yield 
excellent  timber,  that  of  P.  bracteata  and  P.  lati- 
Mia,  of  Burmah,  <fec.,  is  less  valuable. 

2.  Palceobot.:  Occurs  in  the  Eocene. 

tpod  6-cJSph  -a-lofis,  a.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 
/,'•  /'/-^/'  t  In-  head.] 

Botany:  Having  a  head  of  flowers  on  a  long 
peduncle. 

p8  d6  -cSs. ,  B.  [Gr.  podf>ki-t= swift  of  foot:  pref. 
podo-,  and  Gr.  oA-v«=swift.] 

Ornith. :  Desert-Chough  ;  a  genus  of  Fregilinee, 
from  the  sandy  wastes  between  Bokhara  ana  Ka>t- 
ern  Tibet.  The  sole  species,  called  by  Fischer,  who 
founded  the  genus,  Podoces  panilrri  (named  in 
honor  of  its  discoverer),  is  glaucous-green  above; 
the  eyebrows  are  white,  bill  and  claws  blaeUih, 
feet  greenish. 

p6d  6c  ne  mus,  t.  [Prof,  podo-,  andGr.  kiifmi* 
=  a  greave.  j 

ZoOl.:  Largo  greavcd  Tortoise,  a  genus  of  Emy- 
des,  sub-family  Chelodina,  or  of  the  family  Chi-ly- 
dida>.  There  are  six  species,  ranging  from  the 
Orinoco  to  the  La  Plata. 

pod-6-c8c'-CuS,  «.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr.  kokkoi 
=  n  kernel.] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Palms,  tribe  Arecw.  The  fruits 
of  Podococcv*  barteri,  a  native  of  \Vi-.-ifni  Africa, 
are  eaten. 
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podocyrtis 

pSd-4-$yr  -Us, s.  [Pro'-  podo-,  and  Qr.  kyrte=a 
fish-basket.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Polycistina  (q.  v.).  Skeleton 
feuestratod  and  casque-like,  tapering  to  a  point  at 
one  end,  open,  with  three  marginal  prickles  at  tho 
other. 

p8d  6  gfn'-I-um,  s.  [Prof,  podo-,  and  (Jr.  gyne 
—  R  woman.] 

Bot.:  A  gynophore  (q.  y.). 

p8-d8r-6-gy\  *•  [Prof,  podo-,  and  (Jr.  fo</OB=a 
word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  or  description  of 
the  foot. 

pSd  8ph-thal  -ma-ta,  s.pl.  [PODOPHTHALMIA.] 

pod  8ph  thai  ml  a,  p8d  6ph  thai  -ma.  ta,  ». 
pi.  [Pref.  pod-,  and  Qr.  opMhaliiwa=nu  eye.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Stalk-eyed  Crustaceans,  a  legion  of  Mal- 
acostraca  (=Thoracipoda  of  Woodward).  Theeyes 
are  on  movable  foot-stalks ;  branchiae  almost  always 

§  resent;  thorax  covered  more  or  less  completely 
y  thoracic  shield.    There  are  two  orders,  Deca- 
poda  and  Stomapoda  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palaont. :  From  the  Carboniferous  onward. 

p8d  8ph-thar-ml-an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  podopfc- 
thalmi(a);  Eng.  suff .  -an. ]  Any  individual  of  the 
Podophthalmia  (q.  v.).  (Hiucley :  Anat.  Invert. 
Anim.,  p.  263.) 

p5d-8ph-thal  -mlc,  adj.  [PODOPHTHALMATA.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  crustaceans  of  the 
division  Podophthalmata. 

•pBd-o-phfl-la -cS  -ffl,*pSd-6-phy!l  -\6-m.t.pI. 
[Mod.  Lat.  podophylKum) ;  Lat.  torn.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

Bot'.:  An  old  order, or  an  old  tribe, of  plants,  type 
Podophyllum  (q.  v.). 

*p8d-6  Phjl  -1S-«B,  «.  pi.     [PODOPHYLLACE.S.] 

pSd-Bph-yT-lIn,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  podophyll(um') ; 
-in.]  •  [PODOPHYLLUM,  2.J 

p8d-6-phyT-lous,  a.  [PODOPHYLLUM.] 

Entom.:  Having  tho  feet  so  compressed  as  to 
resemble  loaves. 

p8d  6-ph?  1  lum,  ».  [Prof,  podo-,  and  Gr.  phyl- 
/mi  a  leaf.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ranunculacew,  now  placed 
tinder  the  tribe  Actweie.    Podophyllum  peltatum  is 
tho   May-apple  (q.  v.), 

called  also  the  Wild 
Lemon.  The  fruit  is 
eatable,  but  the  leaves 
are  poisonous  and  the 
whole  plant  narcotic. 
The  rod  fruits  of  P. 
eniodi,  a  Himalayan 
herb,  are  eaten  by  the 
natives,  but  Europeans 
regard  them  as  insipid. 

2.  fharm. :  Podophyl- 
lin.    An  amorphous 
brownish-yellow  resin 
tinged  with  green,  ex- 
tracted from  the   root 
of  Podophyllum  pelta- 
tum  by  alcohol.    It  has 


Podophyllum. 


an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  a  safe  and 
certain  purgative,  superior  in  activity  to  tho  resin 
of  jalap. 

tp8d  6  scaph,  «.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr.  akaphoa= 
a  boat.]  A  kind  of  apparatus  like  a  small  boat, 
attached  one  to  each  root,  and  used  to  support  the 
body  erect  in  the  water. 

tp8d -6-scaph-er,  8.  [Eng. podotcaph;  -er.~]  One 
who  uses  podoscaphs. 

p8d  6  85 -ma  ta,  8.  pi.  [Pref.  podo-,  andGreek 
siniKitn,  pl.of  8<>mu=a  body.] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Arachnida,  called  by  Huxley 
Pycnogonida  (q.  v.).  " 

p8d  6  spSnn,  *p8d-6-sp5r'-mI-um,  8.  [Pref. 
pod<>-,  and  Gr.  sperma=a  seed.] 

Bo(. :  An  umbilical  cord. 

pod  6  stS  ma  -98-88,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  podo- 
strmi  nm\ ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecE.] 

Bot.:  Podostemads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogous,  alliance  Rutales.  Branched  and  floating 
herbs,  resembling  Liverworts,  or  Scale-mosses,  and 
destitute  of  stomates  and  spiral  vessels.  Leaves 
capillary,  linear,  and  decurrent  on  the  stem. 
Flowers  inconspicuous,  naked,  or  with  an  imper- 
fect calyx,  or  with  throe  sepals  bursting  through  a 
lacerated  spathe.  Stamens  one  to  many,  distinct  or 
monadelphons ;  ovary  two  or  three  celled;  fruit 
capsular;  seeds  numerous,  minute.  Chiefly  South 
American.  Tribes  three,  Hydrostachyew,  Lacidew, 
and  TristicheoB.  Genera  twenty,  species  100.  (Lind- 

p8d-8s -t8-mad,  s.    [Mod.  Latin  podostem(um) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.   (pi.) :   Lindley's  name   for    Podostvmaccn 

(q.  V.). 
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p8d-8s  -t6-ma,  «.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr.  stoma= 
a  month.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genns  of  Naked  Loboso  Rhizopods,  with 
relatively  Targe  pseudopods  for  locomotion,  and 
others  for  feeding. 

p8d-ttr  -a,  s.    [Prof,  pod-,  and  Gr.  our«=a  tail.] 

ZoOl.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  Lubbock's  family 
Poduridte  (q.  y.).  Body  cylindrical,  segments  sub- 
equal  ;  eyes  eight  on  each  side ;  antennae  short, 
eight-jointed ;  feet  with  only  one  claw ;  caudal 
appendage  short. 

p8  diir  I  dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  podur(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  Mill',  -idee.] 

Zoology : 

•1.  An  approximate  synonym  of  the  modern  Col- 
lembola  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  family  of  the  modern  Collembola,  with  three 
genera,  Achorutes,  Podura,  and  Xenylla.  Body 
cylindrical ;  tho  appendages  of  the  fourth  abdomi- 
nal segment  developed  into  a  saltatory  apparatus. 
(Lubbock.) 

p6  4  (!),«.  [Native  name.]  An  article  of  food 
prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  taro  plant,  Caladium 
exculentum,  by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  root  is  mixed  with  water,  and  pounded  with  a 
pestle  to  the  consistency  of  dough;  it  is  then  fer- 
mented, and  in  three  or  four  days  is  fit  for  use. 

po-e  (-),».    [Native name.]    (See compound.) 

poe-blrd, ». 

Ornith.:  Proathemadera  novce-zeelandice  (or  cir- 
cinnata).  called  also  Tui.  It  is  about  tho  size  of  a 
large  blackbird,  with  dark  metallic  plumage  becom- 
ing black  in  certain  lights,  and  with  a  bronze  reflec- 
tion in  others.  There  is  a  patch  of  pure  white  on 
the  shoulders,  and  from  each  side  of  the  neck 
depends  a  tuft  of  snowy,  curly,  downy  feathers, 
bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  clergyman's 
bands.  These  feathers  influenced  Gray  in  his 
choice  of  a  generic  name,  and  gave  rise  to  tho  popu- 
lar epithet,  Parson-bird,  of  tho  early  colonists.  It 
is  easily  domesticated,  and  has  great  jxiwers  of 
mimicry.  "Itwillloarn  to  articulate  sentences  of 
several  words  with  clearness,  and  to  imitate  tho 
barking  of  a  dog  to  perfection."  (Buller:  Birds  of 
New  Zealand.) 

p6-8-br&-ther  -I-um, «.  [Or.  poc;  root  bro-  (seen 
in  fcora=oatago,  moat,  and  Lat.  voro=to  devour), 
and  thcrion=&  wild  beast.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Camelida»,  from  the  Miocene 
of  this  country. 

POB  9!!  -I-a,  s.    [Gr.  poifci(os=many-colored.] 

Ichlhy.:  A  genns  of  Cyprinodontidse,  from  tropi- 
cal America.  Dr.  Guuthor  puts  tho  number  of  spe- 
cies at  sixteen. 

pce-cl-llf-lc,  a.    [POIKILITIC.] 

*p(B-cI  I8p  -6-da,  a.  pi.  [Gr.  poifci'/o8=varied, 
andpoiu  (gonitpodo8)  =  a  foot.] 

ZoOl.:  Cuvior's  name  for  the  Merostomata  (q.  v.). 

p6'-8m.  *poeme,  subst.  [Fr.  poeme,  from  Latin 
poema,'  Ur.  potema=awork  ...  a  poem  ;  pot>o=to 
make,  to  compose;  Ital.  &  Sp.poema.]  [POET.] 

1.  A    metrical   composition ;    a  composition   in 
verso,  whether  blank  or  rhyming. 

"Poems,  like  pictures,  are  of  different  sorts." 

Roscommon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  composition  not  in  verse, 
but  in  which  the  language  is  impassioned  and  full 
of  imagination ;  as,  a  prose  poem. 

*p6  8  mat  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  poiematikos.']  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  poems  or  poetry;  poetical.  (Cole* 
ridge.) 

po3-n8l  -6-gy",  8.   [PENOLOOT.] 

po  eph  -a-ga,  >.  pi.    [POEPHAOUS.] 

ZoOl.:  In  Owen's  classification  a  group  of  Mar- 
supialia,  embracing  the  Macropodidae  and  Hypsi- 
prymnus,  all  strictly  phytophagous. 

pd-iph'-a-gofis,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat,  poephag(a); 
Eng.  aoj.  suff.  -ous.]  Eating  or  subsisting  on  grass ; 
belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  Poephaga. 

po  eph  3.  gus,  siiiist.  [Gr.  poephagot.  A  term 
applied  by  .F.I ian  to  the  animal.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Bovidee,  with  one  species, 
Poephagui  (bat)  grunnieiu,  the  Yak  (q.  v.). 

po  eph  II  a,  «.  [Gr.  poe=grass,  and  phileo=to 
love.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ploceidep,  with  six  species, 
from  Australia. 

p6'-8  8 jf ,  *pO-e-8ie,  subst.  [Fr.  poffie,  from  Lat. 
poesin,  accns.  of  pof*is= poetry,  from  Gr.  poie>i»=a 
making,  poetic  faculty,  a  poem  ;  poiV6=to  make,  to 
compose;  Ital.  <t  Sp.  f>oe«ia.]  [POET,  POST.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  poetry ;  poetical  skill  or 
faculty. 

"  Poeay  is  his  [the  Poet's]  skill  or  craft  of  making;  the 
very  fiction  itself." — Ben  Jonton:  I)is«vverit». 

*'2.  Poetry,  poems;  metrical  compositions. 
*H.  A  posy;  a  short  conceit  or  motto  engraved  on 
a  ring. 


poetry 

p6  et,  *pO-ete,  ».  [Fr.  poete,  from  Lat.  j>«  t  •  : 
Grm'k  i><iiitit=u  maker  .  .  .  a  poet  ;;»>•'>•>  i" 
main:  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  poeta.  The  true  English 
word  tor  poet  is  muker,  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  tho  Greek.]  JMAKEH.] 

*1.  A  maker,  an  inventor.    [MAKEB.  ».,2.] 

2.  The  author  or  writer  of  a  poem  or  metrical 
composition. 

8.  One  who  is  skilled  in  poetry ;  one  who  is  en- 
dowed with  poetical  faculties  or  talents ;  one  pos- 
sessing high  imaginative  powers. 

"If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found?" — 
Johnson:  Ufa  of  Pope. 

poet-laureate,  «. 

*!.  Eng.  Univ.:  One  who  has  received  an  honor- 
able degree  for  grammar,  including  poetry  and 
rhetoric;  so  called  from  his  being  crowned  with 
laurel. 

2.  An  officer  of  tho  royal  household  of  England 
whose  duty  was  to  compose  an  ode  every  year  for 
tho  sovereign's  birthday,  or  fora  groat  national  vic- 
tory, &.C. 

IT  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  tho  poet-laure- 
atos  were  Edmund  Spenser  (1590-1599),  Ben  Jonson 
(1619-1637),  John  Dryden  (1670-1700),  Robert  Southey 
(1813-1843),  William  Wordsworth  (1843-1851),  Alfred 
Tennyson  (1851-1891). 

•poet-musician,  «.  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
bard  and  lyrist,  as  combining  the  professions  of 
poetry  and  music. 

poet's  cassia, ». 

Bot. :  The  genus  Osyris. 

po-S-tis  -tSr  ».  [O.  Fr.  poetattre.]  An  inferior 
poet  j  a  pitiful  rhymer. 

"  Pedant  iioetastrrs  of  this  age, 

Loose  humors  vent." 
Beaumont:  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  John  Beaumont. 

tp6  -8-tas-try,  «.  [English  poetaster:  -y.]  The 
works  or  writings  of  a  poetaster;  pitiful  rhyming. 

p6 -8t-8ss,  ».    [Eng.  poet;  -es».]    A  female  poet. 

"The  famous/mefttM  Corinna  five  times  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Pindarus." — .VorM:  Plutarch,  pt.  ii.,  p.  25. 

p6-8t  Ic,  p6-et-lc-al,  a.  [Fr.  pottiqur;  Lat. 
pwtictut;  (ir.  poictikoe,  from  poieO  =  to  make;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  poetico. ) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  poetry ;  as, 
poetic  genius. 

2.  Expressed  in  poetry;  in  metrical  form;  as,  a 
poetical  composition. 

3.  Possessing  or  characterized  by  the  qualities  or 
beauties  of  poetry;   containing  poetical  ideas  or 
imagery. 

poetic-license,  «.  The  liberty  orliconso  allowed 
to  a  poet  in  matters  of  fact  or  language,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  desired  effect  or  result. 

p6-8t'-Ic-al,  a.    [POETIC.] 

poetical-justice,  «.  Tho  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  such  as  is  pictured  in  poems  and 
works  of  fiction,  but  seldom  found  in  real  life. 

"The  talk  was  about  poetical-justice  and  the  unities  of 
place  and  time."— Macaulay:  Iltat.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

p8-8t  -Ic-al-ly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  poetical ;-/».]  In  a 
poetical  manner ;  by  the  means  or  aid  of  poetry ; 
like  a  poet. 

*p6-8t'-lcs,  «.  [PoETic.]  The  doctrine  of  poetry; 
that  branch  of  criticism  which  deals  with  the 
nature  and  laws  of  poetry. 

*p6-8t-I-CUle,  «.  [Eng.  poetic  ;-ule.]  A  poetaster. 
(Swinburne :  Under  the  Aficrottcope,  p.  36.) 

*p6'-8t-Ize,  r.  i.  [French  poetiser,  from  po£fe=a 
poet ;  Latin  poetor ;  Greek  poictizo.}  To  write  as  a 
poet ;  to  compose  verses. 

"They  very  curiously  could  paint. 
And  neatly  poetize." 

Ifrayton:  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 

*po -St-r8ss,  «.  [Lat.  poetris.]  A  female  poet; 
a  poetess. 

p6  -S-trf,  *po-e-trie,  *po-e  trye,  subst.  [O.  Fr. 

pofterie.]    [POET.] 

1.  That  one  of  tho  fine  arts  which  has  for  its 
object  the  creation  of  intellectual  pleasure  by  the 
use  of  imaginative  and  passionate  language,  which 
is  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  formed  in  regu- 
lar measure;  the  art  of  producing  illusions  of  the 
imagination  by  moans  of  language. 

"Bat  about  the  originall  of  poemes  and  poetrle,  there 
is  a  great  question  among  authors." — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  vii.,  oh.  Iri. 

2.  Poetical,  imaginative,  or  passionate  language 
or  compositions,  whether  expressed  rhythmically 
or  in  prose.    Thus,  many  parts  of  the  prose  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  are  genuine  poetry.    In  its  widest 
s  'ii~c.  poetry  may  be  defined  as  that  which  is  the 
product  of  the  imaginative  powers  and  fancy,  and 
which  appeals  to  these  powers  in  others. 

3.  Metrical  compositions,  verse,  poems. 

"She  taketh  most  delight 
In  mugick,  instruments,  Bnd  poetry.'1 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  th»  Shrew,  i.  1. 


boll,    b6f;     po~ut,    jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     fhln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     aln,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph=t, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  --  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


poetship 

IT  The  ancient  Hindu  Vodas  consists  in  large 
measures  of  rhythmical  hymns.  Hindu  poetry 
reached  its  highest  development  in  tho  epics  of  the 
Kumayan  and  tho  Mahabliarat.  Specimens  of  that 
of  tlio  Hebrews,  made  conspicuous  to  the  English 
reader  by  being  printed  in  separate  lines  in  the 
R.  V.,  are  found  in  Gen.  iv.  23-24,  tx.  25-27,  xxvii. 
39,40,xlix.  2-27,  and  Exodus  xv.  1-18,21.  It  reached 
its  highest  dovolopment  in  the  books  of  Job  and 
of  Psalms.  The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  began  with 
Homer  and  Hesiixl,  and  continued  till  about  B.  C. 
500.  The  chief  poets  of  Rome  came  late  upon  the 
scene,  VirgU  being  born  B.  C.  70,  and  Horace  B.  C. 
65.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry, 
died  A.  D.  Oct.  25,  1400;  John  Barbour,  author  of 
the  "  Bruce  "  (1373),  was  the  first  Scottish  poet.  Of 
tho  English  poets  of  high  genius  were  Chaucer  in 
the  fourteenth,  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  in  tho  six- 
tfonth  century,  Milton  and  Drydra  in  the  seven- 
teenth, Pope  and  Cowper  in  the  eighteentli,  Byron, 
Ac.,  in  tho  nineteenth.  Of  Scottish  poets,  Burns  m 
tho  eighteenth  century.  Of  American  poets,  Long- 
fellow. Poe,  Bryant,  and  many  others,  all  living  in 
the  nineteenth  ceutuiy. 

•pS'-eVBnlp,  ».  [Eng.  poet;  -«Aip.]  The  state, 
Condition,  or  individuality  of  a  poet. 

p&gge, ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Armed  Bullhead.    [BULLHEAD.] 
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•poignlet,  'poygnlet,  «.  [Fr.poisnef.]  A  wrist- 
band. (PaUgrave.) 

pdl-M-lIt'-IC,  a.  [Gr.  poiiilon= many-colored, 
and  suff.  -ific.]  (See  the  compound.) 

poikllltic-group  or  formation, ». 

Oeol. :  A  name  proposed  by  Messrs.  Conybeareand 
Buckland  for  the  New  Red  Sandstono  strata  be- 
tween the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  the  Lias,  from 
their  exhibiting  spots  and  gtreaks  of  light  blue, 
green,  and  buff-color  on  a  red  base.  [PERMIAN, 


point 


•pogh,  'poghe,  «.    [POKE.]    A  bag,  a  poke. 

po    g6n,  s.    [Gr.] 

Bot.:  A  beard.    [BEABD  (2), «.,  III.] 

p6-g6'-nI-8,,  «.  [Gr.pdffwn= tho  beard.  Named 
from  the  fringed  tip  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pogomda?  (q.v.).  Ter- 
restrial orchids.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  arc  known, 
from  America  and  Asia. 

p6-g6'-nl-&s, «.    [Gr.p5jri>iiio»=bcarded.] 

Ichtky.:  A  genus  of  Scia?nida»  (q.v.),  with  a  single 
species,  Pogonias  chromis,  the  Drum,  from  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  Atlantic.  Snout  convex,  upper  jaw 
overlapping  lower ;  mandible  with  numerous  small 
barbell! ;  large  molar  teeth  on  pharyngoal  bones. 

p6-g8n'-I-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poffon(ia);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •idee.'] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethusea?. 

p6-g6 -nlte,  ».    [Greek  poyfinias= a  comet;  suff. 
•ite  (Petrol.).^ 
Petrol.:  Hatty's  name  for  Polo's  Hair  (q.v.). 

p6-g6-st8m  -I-dte,  ».  pi.     [Modern  Latin  pojjo- 
ttem(on) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Meuthese. 

po  go  ate  mon.  «.  [Greekpu0un=a  board,  and 
*temon=R  stamen.] 

/;•)(..•  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  of  Pogo- 
stemidn.  Pogostemon  patchouli  grows  in  East 
Bengal,  Burmah,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  [PAT- 
CHOULI.] 

pfth,  *POgh,  interj.  [Icel.  pii=pooh.]  An  ex- 
clamation of  contempt.  [PoOH.] 

POi,  «.    [POB(1).] 

pfil -cll-Ite,   ».    [Greek  poikilos = many  -colored ; 
TOff.  -ite  (J/m.) ;  Ger.no/ti/i7.] 
Miit.:  The  same  as  BOBNITE  (q.  v.). 

p6"l-CIl-6-py-rI    t«5,  «.    [Greek  ;><>U-i7o»=many- 
colored,  and  Eng.  pyrites;  Qer.poikilopyrit.] 
Min. :  Tho  same  as  BOBNITE  fq.  v.). 

polg -nan  5?  (g silent),*.    [Eng. poignant ;  -cy.] 

1.  The   quality   or  state  of   being  poignant   or 
stimulating  to  the  palate ;  piquant,  snarp,  pungent. 

2.  Point,  sharpness,  keenness,  asperity;  power  of 
irritating  and  cutting. 

"  So  it  la  with  wit,  which  generally  succeeds  more  from 
being  happily  addressed  than  from  its  native  poig. 
naney."—Goldtmilk:  Tne  Bee,  No.  L  (Introd.) 

3.  Sharpness  or  palnfulnoss  to  the  feelings;  bit- 
terness ;  as,  the  poignancy  of  grief. 

pole  -nant  (g  silent),  »pol  nant,  «pug  naunt, 
adj.  [Fr.  poignant,  pr.  par.  of  poindre==io  prick; 
Lat.pun0o.  Poignant  and  pungent  arc  thus  doub- 
lets.] 

•I.  Sharp, cutting. 

•2.  Sharp  or  stimulating  to  the  palate;  pungent, 
piquant. 

8.  Pointed,  sharp,  keen,  irritating,  cutting,  bitter. 
"There  are,  to  whom  ioo poignant  I  appear." 

franco:  Horace,  bk.  11.,  sat.  L 

4.  Sharp,  bitter,  painful. 

"A  sharpness  so  poinant  mm  to  divide  the  marrow  from 
the  bones/'—  Bp.  Taylori  Sermon*,  li.  6. 

Pfilg  -nant-lf  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  poignant; 
•ly.\  In  a  poignant  manner;  sharply, -bitterly, 
keenly,  piercingly. 


p6"l-M-l6-pleu  -r8n,«.  [Gr.  poifcito«=many-col- 
ored,  and  pfeuron=a  rib.] 

PalcBonf.:  A  genus  of  Dinosanria  (Atcnowon), 
Crocodilia  (Etheridge),  from  the  Wealden. 

pfiln  $I-a'-n>,  «.  [Named  after  M.  de  Poinci, 
once  governor  of  the  Antilles,  and  a  great  patron 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Euceesalpinies?,  closely  akin  to 
Ceesalpinia  itself,  but  with  tho  calyx  valvate  in  the 
bud.  Poinciana  elata,  a  tree  growing  in  the  forests 
of  southern  and  western  India,  yields  a  gum.  Its 
wood  is  well  suited  for  cabinet-work.  P.  regia,  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  introduced  into  India  from 
Madagascar,  is  common  near  Calcutta  in  gardens 
and  at  roadsides.  P.  pulcherrima  is  now  made 
Cwalpinia  pulckerrima.  Its  roots  are  tonic.  [BAK- 
B  ADOES  FLOWEB-FENCE.  ] 

pdlnd,  *poynd,  ».  t.  [A.  S.  pyndan=to  pound ; 
pu«d=an  incfoBure.]  [PoCND  (2),  ».] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  pound  or  pen ;  to 
pound. 

2.  To  distrain ;  to  seize  and  sell  the  goods  of  a 
debtor  under  a  warrant. 

•3.  To  seize  in  warfare. 

pcTmd,  «.  [PoiND,  t).]  That  which  is  seized  or 
distrained ;  booty. 

p61nd'-l-ble,  o.  [Eng.  poind;  -able,]  Capable 
of  being  distrained  ;  liable  to  be  distrained. 

piSind  er,  ».  [Eng.  poind:  -er.]  One  who  dis- 
trains ;  the  keeper  of  a  pi  mini ;  a  pinder  or  pinner. 

"The  iiiiiailrr  chafes  and  stream  to  nee  beast*  la  the 
corn." — A'l"><<*:  Works,  i.  163. 

polng  (as  pwan  i,  *poyne,  *.  [Fr.  pomp  =  the 
flst.] 

1.  A  glove. 

2.  Her.:  The  flst;   the   hand   closed,   as   distin- 
guished from  appaumf. 

•poln-se't  -«-«.,  «.  [Named  after  M.  Poinsette, 
who  in  1828  discovered  the  plant  in  Mexico.] 

li"l. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacere,  now  merged  in 
Euphorbia  itself.  Poimettia  pulcherrima  is  a 
higlily  ornamental  stove-plant,  with  rose-like  whorls 
of  oracts. 

point,  'poinct,  *poynt,  «.  [Fr.  point,  pointe 
(O.  Fr.  pot'ncf),  f romXat.  punctum  —  a  point ;  orig. 
the  nent.  sing,  of  punctut,  pa.  par.  of  pungo=to 
prick;  Spanish  A  Ittil.  punta,  punto;  Port,  ponta, 
ponto.] 

J..  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  mark  made  by  the  end  of  anything  sharp,  as 
of  a  pin,  a  needle,  Ac. 

2.  A  mark  of  punctuation ;  a  stop ;  a  character 
used  to  mark  the  divisions  of  sentences,  or  the 
pauses  to  be  observed    in    reading   or  speaking. 
[COLON,  COMMA,  PEBIOD.] 

"Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right." 

Pope:  Fro/,  to  Satire*,  261. 

8.  An  indefinitely  small  space ;  an  indivisible  part 
of  space. 
•4.  A  small  space  of  ground. 

6.  A  particular  place  or  spot  to  which  anything  is 
directed. 

*6.  An  indivisible  part  of  time;  a  moment. 

7.  The  place  or  position  near,  next,  or  cloee  to; 
the  verge,  the  brink. 

"  Behold,  I  am  at  the  po/nf  to  die." — Oenetit  XXT.  82. 

8.  The  exact  or  critical  moment. 

"  Even  to  the  point  of  her  death." 

Sluiketp.:  Air*  Writ  that  Emit  Well,  IT.  8. 

9.  The  exact  place :  as,  He  resumed  at  the  point 
at  which  be  had  left  off. 

10.  A  single  position  ;  a  single  assertion  ;  a  single 
part  of  a  complicated  question,  or  of  a  subject  as  a 
whole. 

"They  will  hardly  prove  his  point.'1— Arbutnnot:  On 
MM, 

11.  A  single  subject  or  matter;  an  item,  n  detail, 
a  particular. 

"The  Reactionaries  were,  of  course,  the  strongest  in 
fMitnt  of  numbers." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

12.  A  state,  condition,  or  predicament. 

"The  state  of  Normandy  stands  on  a  tickle  point.1' 
Snaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  1. 
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13.  Degree,  stage,  state. 

14.  The  sharp  end  of  an  instrument;  that  which 
pricks  or  punctures;  as,  the  poirU  of  a  pin,  of  a 
needle,  a  dagger,  Ac. 

15.  Anything  which  tapers   to   a 
sharp,  well-defined  end,  as  a  promon- 
tory. 

•18.  A  lace,  string,  Ac.,  with  a  tag 
(called  an  eyelet,  agltt,  or  uiguillet), 
used  for  fastening  articles  of  dress,  | 
especially  the  hose  to  the  jacket  or 
doublet.  Fashionable  in  t  h  e  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

"  Their  points  being  broken,  down  fell 
their  hose."— Shaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /., 
11.4. 

•17.  The  pommel  of  a  saddle. 
Pat  a  few   flocks   in   the  point." — 
:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  li.  1. 

18.  Lace  worked  by  the  needle,  as  w.lth  •»•>•*•. 
point   d'Alencon,  point    d'aiguille;  "fTi"**^ 
also  applied  to  lace  worked  by  bob-  "     , "  e  J 
bins,  and  even  to  a  cheaper  imitation  siMTe  (From 
fabric  made  by  machinery.  Plane  hi' 

19.  A   lively  turn   of   thought  or  DM.) 
expression  which  strikes  with  force 

or  agreeable  surprise;  a  sentence  terminated  with 
some  remarkable  turn  of  thought  or  expression ; 
the  sting  or  pith  of  an  epigram ;  hence,  force, 
expression. 

"  Times  corrupt,  and  nature  111  inclin'd, 
ProducM  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind." 

Pope :  Satire*,  v.  252. 

20.  The  especial  features  in  a  part  which  an  actor 
has  to  bring  out  prominently. 

"A  running  fire  of  subdued  'h'shs'  kept  down  the 
tendency  to  applaud  the  principal  potato." — Ktferee, 
April  4,  1886. 

21.  That  which  arrests  attention;  a  salient  trait 
of  character;   a  characteristic,  a   peculiarity;  a 
mark  of  quality  or  character. 

"  One  of  my  strong  point*  is  modesty."— Field,  April  4, 
1886. 
•22.  The  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 

"  What  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made." 

Shakap.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  11.,  11.  1. 

23.  The  action  of  a  pointer  in  thrusting  his  tail 
straight  out  when  he  scents  game.   (Dickens:  Pick- 
icick,  ch.  xix.) 

24.  The  particular  thing  aimed  at  or  desired; 
aim,  purpose,  object. 

"  Yon  gain  your  )»>int,  if  your  Industrious  art 
Oan  make  unusual  words  easy." 

Rosoommon:  Art  of  Poetry. 

25.  The  main  question ;  the  precise  thing,  subject, 
or  particular  to  DO  considered  ;  the  essence. 

"Here  lien  the  point."— Snaketp.:  Henry  IF.,  Pt.  /., 
11.4. 

•26.  A  punctilio;  nice  respect;  niceties. 

"This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  po/n/«." — Shakeap.: 
Midsummer  Xlyat'l  Dream,  V. 

27.  A  mark  to  denote  the  degree  of  success  or 
progress  one  has  reached  in  trials  of  skill,  excel- 
lence, games,  Ac. ;  as,  He  won  by  five  points.  [  II. 

•28.  A  signal  given  by  a  blast  of  a  trumpet ;  hence, 
a  note,  a  tune. 

"  A  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war." 

Sluiketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  //.,  Iv.  L 

*29.  A  command,  a  direction. 

"  Aufidius  obeys  his  pointt,  as  if  he  were  his  officer." 
Shakeep. ;  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

•30.  A  deed,  a  feat,  an  exploit. 

•'  A.poynt  of  arrays  undyrtake." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  36. 

*31.  One  of  the  squares  on  a  chess-board. 
"  The  chekir  or  the  cheese  hath  vilj  poyntet  In  ecln 
partle." — O*»ta  Romanomm,  p.  71. 

32.  The  same  as  POINTER,  I.  2.   (American  i 
Slang.) 

JJ.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy:   A  certain  imaginary  spot  in  the 
heavens,  generally  at  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  great  circles,  conventionally  agreed  upon  »- 
a  convenient  one  whence  to   measure    distance*. 
There    are    the   equinoctial   points,  the   solstitial 
pointe,  Ac. 

2.  Bookbind.:  A  register  mark  made  bythe  printer 
in  placing  his  sheets  on  the  tympan  and  forming  a 
guide  to  tho  folder. 

3.  Cricket: 

(1)  A  fielder  stationed  close  to  and  facing  the 
batsman  ;  he  is  supported  by  the  cover-point. 

(2)  The   place   in    the   field   occupied   by  such 
Bolder. 

4.  Kngrav.:  An  etching-npoiilc. 

5.  Fort.:  The  junction  of  certain  linesof 
as,    thp  point  of    the  bastion,  the   salient 
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formed  by  its  meeting  faces ;  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  curtain  and  the  flank;  the  point  at  the 
shoulder  of  the  bastion,  Ac. 

6.  Geom. :  A  point  is  that  which  has   "  neither 
parts  nor  magnitude"  (Euclid),  but  only  position. 
The  extremities  of  a  limited  lino  are  points  ;  that 
which  separates  two  adjacent  parts  of  a  lino  is  a 
point. 

7.  (Haft-cutting :    A  fragment  of   diamond   con- 
taining a  natural  angle  adapted  for  glass-cutters' 
use. 

8.  Harness:  A  short  strap  stitched  to  a  wide  one 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  latter  to  another 
strap  by  a  buckle.    The  end  of  any  strap  that  is 
provided  with  holes  for  the  buckle-tongue. 

9.  Heraldry: 

(I)  One  of  the  several  parts  denoting  the  local 
positions  on  the  escutcheon  of  any  figure  or  charges. 
The  principal  points  are: 

A.  Dexter  chief;  B.  Middle  chief;  c. 
Sinister  chief;  D.  Honor  point;  E. 
Oenter  or  feme  point;  F.  Navel  or 
nombril  point;  o.  Dexter  base;  B. 
Middle  biwe;  J.  Sinister  bane. 


(2J  A  small  part  of  the  base  of 
,    shield    variously   marked  off. 


Point  in  point  is  when  it  much 
resembles  the  pile. 

10.  Knitling-mach. :     Beardless 

noodles;  also  known  as  shifters  Points, 

(q.  v.). 

11.  Lacrosse :  The  first  man  out  from  goal ;  cover- 
point  stands  in  front  of  him. 

12.  Machinery:  Position  in  relation  to  power  or 
accessory  portions  :  as,  the  dead  point  of  a  crank  ; 
the  fixed  point  on  which  a  body  moves. 

13.  Masonry: 

ill  The  stone-mason's  punch,  used  to  reduce  the 
face  of  the  stone,  leavingit  in  narrow  ridges,  which 
are  dressed  down  by  the  inch  tool. 

(2)  A  pointed  chisel  for  niggling  ashlar. 

14.  Math.:  A  dot  placed  before  a  decimal  frac- 
tion. 

15.  Music:  The  same  as  DOT  (q.  v.). 

16.  Nautical  and  Navigation : 

(1)  One  of  the  thirty-two  points  of  division  of  the 
card  in  the  mariner's  compass.    The  angular  space 
between  two  consecutive  points  is  11*  15',  and  each 
space  is  subdivided  into  half  and  quarter  points. 
[CARDIN  AL-POINTS.] 

"The  tthip  broke  off  two  points  as  before."— Marryat: 
Peter  Simple,  ch.  XV. 

(2)  A  flat  piece  of  braided  cordage  attached  to 
the  roof-band  of  a  sail  to  tic  up  a  reef. 

17.  Perspective :  A  certain  polo  or  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  perspective  plane ;  as 

(1)  Point  of  sight:  The  point  whence  the  picture 
is  viewed,  the  principal  vanishing  point,  because 
all  horizontal  rays  that  are  parallel  to  the  middle 
visual  ray  will  vanish  in  that  point.     The  point  at 
which,  if  the  eye  be  placed,  the  picture  will  repre- 
sent the  same  appearance  as  the  object  itself  would 
were  the  picture  removed.    Also  called  the  point  of 
view. 

(2)  Objective  point:   A  point  on    a    geometrical 
plane  whose  representation  is  required  on  the  per- 
spective plane. 

(3)  Vanishing  point :  The  point  to  which  all  par- 
allel lines  in  the  same  plane  teud  in  the  representa- 
tion. 

18.  Physio.  A  line  of  demarcation  or  limit;  as, 
the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid,  the  melting  point  of  a 
solid.     Said  also  of  instruments;   as,  the  freezing 
point  of  a  thermometer,  Ac. 

19.  Plows:  The  extreme  forward  end  of  the  share 
as  distinguished  from  the  wing. 

20  Print.:  One  of  the  pins  placed  on  the  tympan 
of  a  press  or  food-board  of  a  machine  to  perforate 
the  slioetat  the  time  of  the  first  printing,  to  secure 
a  register  when  a  sheet  is  turned. 

21.  Rail.  Ena.  (pi.) :  The  switch  or  movable  guide- 
rails  at  junctions  or  stations. 

"After  the  signal  was  lowered,  the  points  could  not  be 
altered." — Rapier:  Kailteay  Signals,  p.  24. 

22.  Whist  (pi.) :  The  wagering  or  winning  periods 
of  the  game. 

U  1.  At  all  points :  In  every  particular ;  completely, 
perfectly. 

"  'My  Lord  Anmerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd?' 
'  Yea,  at  all  points,  and  longs  to  enter  in.'  " 

Shakesp.:  Hichard  II.,  i.  8. 

•2.  At  point: 

(1)  On  the  point,  about. 

"You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties." 

.-Viiilvs;>..  Corinlanus,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Completely,  at  all  points. 

"Armed  at  point  exactly;  cap-a-pie." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

•3.  In  good  point :  In  good  case  or  condition.  [Cf. 
EMBONPOINT.] 

*4.  Topoint:  To  the  smallest  point,  exactly. 
"Hast  thou  performed  fo point  the  tempest?" 

Shakenp. :  Tetnpfst,  i.  2. 
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5.  Acting  point : 

Phys.:  The  exact  point  at  which  an  impulse  is 
given. 

6.  Physical  point :  The  smallest  or  least  sensible 
object  of  sight. 

7.  Point  of  contact:  [CONTACT,  i..  III.  5], 

8.  Point  of  contrary  plexure,  Point  of  inflection : 
[INFLECTION,  TTJ. 

9.  Point  of  dispersion: 

Optics:  That  point  at  which  the  rays  begin  to 
diverge;  commonly  called  the  virtual  focus. 

10.  Point  of  horse : 

Min. :  The  spot  where  a  vein,  as  of  ore,  is  divided 
by  a  mass  of  rock  into  branches. 

11.  Point  of  incidence : 

Optics:  That  point  upon  the  surface  of  a  medium 
upon  which  a  ray  of  light  (alls. 

12.  Point  of  intersection:  [INTERSECTION,*.,  II.]. 

13.  Point  of  reflection : 

Optics:  The  point  from  which  a  ray  is  reflected. 

14.  Point  of  refraction : 

Optics:  That  point  in  the  refracting  surfacewbere 
the  refraction  takes  place. 

15.  Point  of  support :  The  collected  areas  on  the 
plane  of  the  walls, columns,  Ac.,  on  which  an  edifice 
rests,  or  by  which  it  is  supported. 

16.  Vowel  points: 

Heb.  Gram.:  Points  or  marks  placed  above  or 
below  the  consonants,  and  representing  the  vocal 
sounds  or  vowels  which  should  precede  or  follow 
the  consonants. 

*17.  To  come  to  points:  To  fight  with  swords. 

"They  would  have  come  to  points  immediately."  — 
Smollett:  Sir  L.  Oreai'es,  ch.  lit. 

point-blank,  a.,  adv.  A  subst.  [From  an  arrow 
aimed  directly  at  the  white  mark  or  blank  in  the 
center  of  the  target.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Gun. :  Aimed  directly  or  straight:  in  a  hori- 
zontal line.    In  point-blank  shooting,  the  object  is 
so  close  that  the  ball  is  supposed  to  move  in  a  hori- 
zontal line. 

2.  Fig. :    Direct,  plain ;   explicit,  express ;   as,  a 
point-blank  denial. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Gun.:  In  a  horizontal  line. 

"Point-blank  over-against  the  mouth  of  the  piece." — 
Brewer:  Lingua,  iv.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Directly,  plainly ;  explicitly,  expressly. 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  white  mark  or  blank  on  a  target  nt  which 
an  arrow,  bullet,  Ac.,  is  aimed. 

2.  The  point  in  which  the  lino  of  sight  intersects 
the  trajectory  of  a  projectile. 

point  d'appui,  ».    [Fr.  =  point  of  support.] 

Mil. :  Point  of  support,  basis  j  a  flxed  point  on 

which  troops  form,  and  on  which  operations  are 

based, 
•point  de  vise,  'point-device,  adj.  A  adi>.    [A 

shortened  form  of  at  point  device  —  exactly,  from  O. 

Fr.  d  point  devis=to  the  very  point  imagined.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Precise,  nice,  finical. 

"  Yon  are  rather  point  device  in  your  accoutrements, 
as  loving  yourself,  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other." 
— Shakesp.:  As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  To  a  nicety,  exactly. 

"  Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour,  at  1  fitted  poin  t-derice." 
Drayton:  Polyolbton,  s.  25. 

point  d'orgue. «.   [ORGAN-POINT.] 
point-bole, «. 

Print.:  A  hole  made  in  a  sheet  of  paper  by  a  reg- 
ister pin,  or  by  points  on  the  tympan. 

point-lace,  .«.    [POINT,  ».,  1. 18.] 

point-paper,  s.  Pricked  paper  for  making,  copy- 
ing, or  transferring  designs. 

point-tool ,  «.  A  tool  ground  off  to  a  sharp  point 
at  the  midwidth  of  the  end  of  the  blade. 

point  (1),  v.  t.  A  i.    [POINT,  t.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  give  a  point  to ;  to  sharpen ;  to  cut,  grind, 
or  forge  to  a  point;  as,  to  point  a  pencil,  to  point  a 
pin. 

2.  Hence  fig.,  to  give  point,  force,  or  expression 
to ;  to  add  to  the  force  or  point  of. 

"Topoint  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

Johnson:  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  221. 

3.  To  direct  at  or  toward  an  object ;  to  aim. 

"The warriors'  swords 
Were  pointed  np  to  heaven." 

Xoore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  iv.  2. 
•4.  To  direct  the  eye,  notice,  or  attention  of. 
5.  To  show  or  indicate,  as  by  pointing  with  the 
finger.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  From  the  great  sea,  yon  shall  point  out  for  you  mount 
Hor."— .Vumfrfrs  xxxiv.  7. 
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6.  To  indicate  by  any  means;  to  draw  attention 
to. 

"The  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  power  f«r 
expressly  pointed  oat  to  us."— Hume:  Essays,  pt.  A.,  ess.  7. 

7.  To  indicate  the  purpose  or  point  of. 

8.  To  mark  with  signs  or  characters  to  distinguish 
the  members  of  a  sentence,  and  indicate  the  paused ; 
to  punctuate. 

9.  To   mark    (as   Hebrew)    with   vowel   points. 
[POINT,  ».,K  16.] 

II.  Bricktcork :  To  fill  the  joints  of,  as  of  masonry, 
brickwork,  Ac.,  with  mortar  pressed  in  with  the 
point  of  the  trowel.  I  I'KNC  ii-i:n  ] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  To  direct  the  finger  or  other  object  atortowarrt 
any  object  for  the  purpose  of  designathwor  draw- 
ing attention  to  it.    (Generally  followed  by  at.) 
"Moray  pointed  with  his  lanoe." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  20. 

2.  To  indicate  by  any  means ;  to  show  distinctly. 

"  The  dial  points  at  five." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

3.  To  indicate  the  presence  of  game,  by  pointing; 
the  nose  in  its  direction,  as  a  sporting  dog  does. 

"  Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  near, 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear." 

Oay:  Kural  Sports,  ii. 

4.  To  mark  or  distinguish  with  points. 

II.  Surg. :  To  come  to  a  point  or  head.  (Said  of 
an  abscess  when  it  approaches  the  surface  and  is 
about  to  burst.) 

II  1.  To  point  a  rope : 

Xiiut. :  To  prepare  the  end  of  it,  so  that  it  may 
reeve  through  a  block,  and  not  unlay  ;  a  few  yarns 
are  taken  out  of  it,  and  a  mat  worked  over  it  by  it» 
own  yarn. 

2.  Topoint  a  sail: 

Xauttcal : 

(1)  To  brace  it  so  as  to  bring  itend  on  tothewind. 

(2)  To  affix  points  through  the  eyelet-holes  of  the- 
reefs. 

*P<51nt  (2),  *poynt,  v.  t.  [A  shortened  form  of 
appoint  (q.  v.).]  To  appoint,  to  designate,  to  fix, 
to  arrange. 

"Go!  bid  the  banns  and  point  the  bridal  day." 

Up.  Hall:  Satires,  v.  1. 

'point  -a  ble,  «.  [Eng.  point;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  pointed  out. 

"  Qod's  Church  was  not  pointable;  and  therefore  cried 
hee  out  that  hee  was  left  alone."— Fox:  Uartyrs,  p.  1479. 

polnt'-al,  *poinct-ell,  'point-el,  'pojnt-al, 
'ppynt -el,  'poynVelle,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  jjointille=& 
prick,  a  prickle;  Fr.  pointot=an  upright  wooden 
prop.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pointed  instrument  used  for  writing ;  a  stylus. 

"  Then  asked  thaim  sir  Zachari 
Tablis  and  »  pointel  Ute." 

Cursor  Muntli,  637. 

2.  A  weapon  of  war,  resembling  a  javelin  or  short 
sword. 

"  Yfithpoyntalls  or  with  stokkls  Sabellyne." 

O.  Douglas:  Mneados,  p.  231,  1.  63. 

3.  The  pointed  instrument  with  which  a  harp  is 
played ;  a  quill. 

"  Now  with  gymp  flnperis  doing  stringis  smyte, 
And  now  with  subtell  euore  poy ntal is  lyte. 

O.  Douglas:  Mneados,  p.  187,  I.  38. 

4.  The  pistil  of  a  plant,' or  anything  resembling 
it;  the  balancer  of  an  insect.    (Derham:  Physics- 
Theology,  bk.  viii.,  cb.  iv.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  king-post  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mason. :  A  pavement  of  diamond-shaped  slabs. 

point  -ed,  *poynt-ed,  pa.  par.  A  adj.  [POINT 
(1),  t).] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:  Having  a  point;  coming  or  tapering  to  a 
point;  sharp,  peaked. 

"  Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables." 

Longfellolc:  Xuremberg. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Aimed  at,  or  expressly  referring  to  some  par- 
ticular person  or  thing;  as,  a  pointed  remark. 

2.  Epigrammatical ;  full  of  conceits  ;  witty. 

"If  his  hnmor  is  not  very  pointed,  he  is,  at  all  event*, 
always  cheerful  and  never  didactic."— Athentrum,  Nov.  1, 
1884. 

pointed-arch, «. 

Arch. :  An  arch  struck  from  two  centers  and  meet- 
ing above,  forming  a  lancet  shape.  It  is  a  feature 
of  post-Normau  Gothic* 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -••    shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  sails,     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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pointed-styles 


pointed-styles,  *./<r. 

-!/./>.:  Tin-  ilivi-ions  of  (iothic  architecture  in 
which  thu  pointed  arcli  is  used.  [GOTHIC-STYLE, 

A  IK  II.  I 

••  The  moat  eMHeutial  part  of  the  PoiHtttl^itylt— the  part 
whereon  ita  whole  Ntructure  and  organization  depend — is 
the  |K>inted  arch  iuelf.  This  consists  of  two  segments  of 
arircle,  meeting  at  the  point  of  the  arch.  The  longer 
the  railiuM  of  these  segments,  the  slenderer  in  the  pointed 
arch  which  It  describe*. " — Sandurs:  Koitrnuarte H ;  Arcliit. 
MKJ,..,  ,,.  atl. 

point  -Sd  If,  adt:    [Eng.  pointed;  -(//.] 
'     1.  With  lively  turns  of  thought  or  expression; 
wittily. 

"The  copiousness  of  his  wit  waa  such,  that  he  often  writ 
loopo/fifed/p  forhissubject."— Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

2.  With  direct  reference  to  some  particular  per- 
son or  thiug; expressly,  plainly,  explicitly. 

"To  whom  the  appeal  croach'd  in  those  closing  word* 
WsxpolHtrilly  addrem'd." 

Wordsworth:  Kxcurslon,  bk.  viii. 

point  -8d  n$BS,  t.    [Eng.  pointed;  -tira.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pointed  or 
sharp;  sharpness. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Epigrammatical  smartness ;  wit. 

"That  t"'i»t"l»"ss  of  thonght  which  in  visibly  wanting 
in  our  great  Roman." — Dntfl'H:  Jttvaial.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Direct  or  express  reference  to  some  particular 
person  or  thing. 

point  -Si,  t.    [Eng.  point  (1),  T.  ;  •<•»•.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  One  who  or  that  which  points  or  designates ; 
specif.,  the  index  finger  or  hand  of  a  dial  or  scale. 

"  A  series  of  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  catch  in,  and 
apply  to  each  other,  conducting  the  motion  from  the 
fusee  to  the  balance,  and  from  the  balance  to  the/wiii/fr." 
—  I'ulry:  Xutural  Tkfolooy,  ch.  i. 

(-)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  7. 

2.  Fig.:  A  hint  or  secret  information  as  to  the 
course  to  bo  followed,  especially  in  speculating  on 
the  stock-exchange ;  a  tip.     ( ' '.  fi.  slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.   (pi.) :  Two  stars,  Merak  &  Dubhe,  in 
Ursa  Major,  so  callml  because  they  point  to  the 
poll-,  i.e.,  a  lino  joining  them  and  produced  will 
nearly  strike  the  pole  star. 

"As  well  might  the  pole  star  be  called  inconstant 
because  it  is  sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the 
went  of  the  pointers." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Rricklayiity :  A  tool    for  clearing  out   to  the 
required  depth  the  old  mortar  between  the  courses 
of  bricks  in  a  wall,  to  bo  replaced  by  a  fresh  body 
of  mortar,    f  POINT  (1),  r.  A.  11.) 

3.  Naut.:  One  of  the  pieces  of  timber  fixed  fore- 
and-aft  and  diagonally   inside  of  a  vessel's  run  or 
quarter,  to  connect  the  stern-frame  with  her  after- 
body.   Also  called  a  Snake-piece. 

4.  ffavig. :  A  graduate*!  circle,  with  one  fixed  and 
two  adjustable  radial  legs.    By  placing   them    at 
two  adjoining  angles  taken  by  a  sextant  between 
three  known  objects,  the  ]M>sition  of  the  observer  is 
fixed  on  the  chart. 

5.  Kail.  Eng.:  The  adjusting  lever  of  a  switch. 

6.  Stone-work:    A    stone-mason's   chisel    witli    a 
sharp  point,  used  in  spa  wl  ing  off  thefaceof  a  stone 
in  the  rough. 

7.  ZoOloay:  Cant*  familiarit,  variety  aricularis 
(Linnnns),  a  variety  of  the  Domestic  Dog,  with 
short  hair  and  of  variable  color,  trained  to  point  at 
prey.    This  was  probably  at  first  only  the  exagge- 
rated pause  of  an  animal  preparing  tne  spring,  and 
was  subsequently  improved  by  training. 

pointer-fact,  tul»t.  \  fact  which  is  valuable  as 
showing  a  stage  of  progress  or  decline  in  develop- 
ment. 

"A  good  example  of  these  pointer-facts  If  recorded  by 
Mr.  Wallace."— 7V(or;  Prim.  Cult.  (ml.  1871),  I.  62. 

point    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [POINT  (1),  ».] 

A.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A*  adjective: 

1.  Directing,  designating. 

'J.  Coming  or  tapering  to  a  point ;  pointed. 

"On  each  hand  the  flames, 
I>rlTen  backward,  slope  their  pofnrfna  spire*. " 

.Mittun:  f.  L.,  i.  2a. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1 .  The  act  of  calling  attention  or  designating  any- 
thing,  as  by  pointing  the  finger. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  marking  with  points  or 
punctuating:  punctuation. 

3.  The  marks  or  points  made. 

II.  Bricklaying:  The  act  of  finishing  or  renewing 
a  mortar-joint  in  a  wall.  Flat-joint  pointing  con- 
sists in  filling  the  joint  even  and  marking  it  with  a 
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trowel:  in  tuck-joint  pointing,  the  joints  are  fin- 
ished with  tine  mortar,  pared  to  a  parallel  edi-e, 
and  slightly  projecting. 

pointing-machine,  ».  A  machine  for  pointing 
rails,  picket.-,  matches,  Ac. 

pointing-rods, «.  pi. 

i :i'n.:  Rods  used  in  the  exercise  of  guns  and  mor- 
tars. 

•pointing-Stock,  ».  An  object  of  ridicule ;  a  butt ; 
a  laughing  stock.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  \'l.,  ft.  II., 
ii.4.) 

pointing- Wire,  .-•.  An  iron  wire  with  n  loop  at 
one  end,  used  for  sighting  mortars,  when  the  proper 
line  of  fire  has  once  been  found . 

point   less,  *polnct  less,  «.   [Eng.  point;  -lew.] 

1.  Having  no  point;    unpointed,  blunt,  obtuse; 
not  sharp. 

2.  Not  having  scored  a  point;  without  scoring  a 
point. 

••Fillin  was  lengths  ftinler  than  the  black,  who  was 
beaten  pointless."— Field,  April  4,  1(9*5. 

3.  Having  no  point,  art,  or  smartness;  destitute 
of  point  or  wit. 

"Some  rather  dull  and  pointless  scenes  gave  historical 
views  of  Washington."—  Srribner'H  Mmjazine,  June,  1877, 
p.  286. 

point  I8ss  \f,  adr.  [Eng.  pointless;  -/;/.]  In  a 
pointless  manner;  without  point. 

"  keeps  on  saying  'What  an  artist!'  ...  so 
pointtessly. — l.",iit,,H  Daily  Telegraph. 

tpolnt  let,  «.  [Eng.  iiiiuit.  s. ;  dimin.  siill'.  -let.} 
A  little  point ;  a  small  point  or  promontory* 

point  -18t  ed,  point  let  ted,  «.  [Eng.  pomf- 
let;  -fd.\ 

Hot.:  Having  a  small  distinct  point ;  apiculate 
(q.v.). 

point;  man,  «.  [Eng.  point,  s.,  11.21.]  A  man 
in  charge  of  the  points  or  switches  on  a  railway. 

"  \poiiilstnnn,  standing  all  ready,  opened  the  switches.'' 
— Kapier:  Railway  Signals,  p.  3U. 

p61s.e,  'paise,  'peaze,  -poize,  ».  [O.  Fr.  poi*, 
peis=&  weight  (Fr,  poids),  from  pei&er,  power  (Fr. 
pe«tr)  =  to  weigh,  to  poise  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
peso.l 

1.  Weight,  gravity. 

"A  stone  of  such  p.  pats?." 

Chapman:  Hornet's  Tlltiil,  xii. 

2.  Gravity,  importance,  moment,  weight. 
"Occasions  of  Rome  poise."—  Shaktsp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 

3.  Force,  might.    (Spenxer:  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  21.) 

4.  The  weight  or  mass  of  metal  used  in  weighing 
with  steelyards  to  balance  the  thing  weighed. 

5.  That  which  is  attached  or  used  as  a  counter- 
poise or  counterweight ;  a  regulating  or  balancing 
power. 

6.  A  state  in  which  things  are  evenly  balanced  or 
poised;  a  state  of  equipoise  or  equilibrium.    (Lit. 
ctfig.) 

"Till the  ruffled  air 
Falls  from  its  poise."  Thomson:  Autumn, Mt. 

poise,  'peise,  'peyse,  f.  t.  A  ».  [O.  Fr.  pettier, 
poisrr.  from  Lat.  pen*o=to  weigh,  from  ;ir>u>um--a 
portion  weighed  out,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  pensus, 
pa.  par.  of  pendo=to  weigh;  Low.  Lat.  pensum, 
pensa=a  portion,  a  weight;  Sp.  &  Port,  peear; 
\t&\.peiart.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  weigh  ;  to  ascertain  the  weight  of. 

2.  Hence  fly.,  to  weigh;  to  balance  in  the  mind. 
(.sViafcaro. :  Henry  VI  ,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  1.) 

3.  To  balance,  as  scales ;  to  make  of  equal  weight. 

4.  To  balance,  to  keep  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

5.  To  counterbalance,  to  counterpoise,  to  balance. 
"One  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality." — 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

*6.  To  oppress ;  to  weigh  down. 

B.  Intransitive. 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ,  to  be  bal- 
anced or  suspended. 

"Ah!  if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 
Like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring." 

Longfellom:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  suspense. 

poll -8r,  >.  [Eug.  pois(e) ;  •«-.]  Onewhoor  that 
which  poises;  specif.,  the  balancer  of  an  insect. 

pol§  6n,  *poys-on,  'pulsun,  «.  [Fr.  poi»on  = 
poison,  from  Latin  potionem,  accusative  of  potio=  a 
draught,  espoc.  a  poisonous  draught,  from  poto=to 
drink;  poru»= drunken  ;  Ital.  potione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(!>  A  draught. 

('Ji  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Poison  drawn  through  a  ring's  hollow  plat* 
Must  finish  him."  Dryden.  Juvenal,  x.  270. 


A  bag  or  sac   containing  poison,  which  U 
ound. 


poison-organ 

2.  Fig.:  Anythingnoxiousordestrnctive  to  health 
or  morality  ;  u  bunt1. 

"One  of  the  best  antidoteM  against  the  po(/*on  of  dta- 
cont«ntments."—  Itacou:  Essay*;  SrtlitioHS. 

II.  Technically: 

1'harm.:  Professor  Christisou  divides  poisons  into 
throe  great  classes:  Irritants,  narcotics,  and  nar- 
cotico-acrids  oruarcotico^irritauls.  A  fourth  class 
is  sometimes  added,  septics,  consisting  of  animal 
poisons,  such  as  the  bites  of  rabid  animals  and  ven- 
omous snakes,  the  stings  of  insects,  and  the  poison 
generated  by  pestilential  carbuncle,  &c.  An  irri- 
tant poison  produces  violent  pain  and  crump  in  the 
stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsions,  &c.  A  nar- 
cotic poison  produces  Btupor,  numbness,  drowsi- 
ness. coldness,  and  stiffness  of  the  extremities,  roll 
fetid  greasy  perspiration,  vertigo,  weakened  eye- 
sight, delirium,  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremit  ii-, 
Ac.  ;  a  uarcottco-acriu  poison  produces  a  certniu 
combination  of  the  symptoms  attendant  on  both 
the  former  classes.  The  chief  irritants  are  the  acids 
and  their  bases,  some  alkalies  and  their  salts,  the 
metallic  compounds,  as  arsenic,  mercury  ;  the  vege- 
table acrulg  or  irritants,  as  some  Cucnrhitacea-. 
tuphorbiace«>,  Ranunculaceap,  Ac.;  animal  irri- 
tants, as  cantharides:  mechanical  irritants,  as 
glass,  &c.  ;  irritant  gases,  as  chlorine,  the  vapor  of 
nitrous  acid,  &c.  :  narcotic  poisons,  like  opium, 
nightshade,  prussic  acid,  Ac.;  narcotico-acrids, 
such  as  strychnine,  Coccvlux  indirut,  and  poisonon^ 
mushrooms.  Savages  poison  their  arrows  hy  the 
milky  juice  of  various  Euphorbias  or  of  the  mau- 
chinoel,  or  by  the  juice  of  two  species  of  Strychnos. 
Isotli  in  man  and  in  the  inferior  animals  there  K 
often  a  curious  correlation  between  the  color  of  the 
skin  and  hair  and  immunity  from  the  action  of 
certain  vegetable  poisons.  Metallic  poisons  act 
upon  vegetables  nearly  as  they  do  upon  animals, 
that  is,  they  are  absorbed  into  the  different  parti 
of  a  plant,  destroying  the  structure.  Vegetable 
poisons,  especially  those  which  destroy  animals  by 
action  upon  their  nervous  system,  also  cause  the 
death  of  plants. 

poison-bag,  «. 

ZiM.  :  A  bag  or 
injected  into  a  punctured  w 

"  The  poison  is  injected  into  the  wound  by  the  pressure 
of  the  foot  on  the  putson-lMioH."  —  Uiintlitr:  s'tflti  <,/  Fishtf 
p.  191. 

poison-berry,  «. 

Hot.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Cestrum. 

poison-bulb,  s. 

Hot.:  (1)  Buphane  toxicaria,  a  South  African 
plant,  fatal  to  cattle;  (2)  Oiuum  aiiaticvm. 

poison-elder,  «.    [POISON-SUMACH.] 

poison-fang,  s. 

/'itil.  (pi.)  :  Two  long  conical  curved  fangs,  one 
on  each  maxilla  in  the  Thanatophidia  (q.  vj. 

"  When  the  animal  strikes  its  prey,  the  poison-fangs  are 
erected  by  the  elevation  of  the  movable  maxilla?  (to  which 
they  are  unchyloaed),  and  the  poison  is  foroed  through  the 
tube  which  perforates  each,  partly  by  the  contraction!  of 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  gland,  and  partly  by  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws."—  .Vu'ftulacin  ..  Zoology  (edit.  1878). 
p.  679. 

IT  The  poison-fang  of  the  spider  is  the  second 
joint  of  each  mandible,  or  modified  antenna,  shaped 
into  a  perforated  sting. 

poison-gland,  .-•. 

Zodl.  :  A  gland,  probably  a  modification  of  one  of 
the  buccal  salivary  glands,  situated  behind  and 
under  each  eye  in  the  poisonous  snakes,  and  render- 
ing their  bite  dangerous  or  fatal. 

1|  In  the  bee  the  poison  is  secreted  by  two  long 
and  slender  ducts,  uniting  and  emptying  their 
secretion  into  an  oblong  bag.  In  the  scorpion  the 
poison-glands  are  lodged  in  the  pyriform  dilatation 
at  the  tail,  terminated  by  the  sting.  In  the  typical 
.•-piiler  the  poison-gland  is  an  elongate  oval  vesicle. 
having  the  fibers  of  the  contractile  tissue  arranged 
in  spiral  folds.  (Owen.) 

poison-ivy,  «.    [POISON-OAK.] 

poison-nut,  «. 

Bot.:  tftrychnos  niuc-vomica. 

poison-oak,  poison-ivy,  «. 

Hut.  :  Khus  (".'•tci'tli  mil  "n  . 

poison-organ,  «. 

Irhthuology:  Any  organ  capable  of  inflicting  a 
poisoned  wound,  whether  connected  with  a  poison- 
bag,  as  in  Synancoia,  or  unconnected  with  any  such 
apparatus,  as  in  the  Sting-rays,  the  Weaver,  and 
many  of  the  Scorpwuoids,  where  t  he  mucus  secreted 
from  the  surface  of  the  fish  evidently  possesses 
venomous  qualities. 

"Poison-organs  ar«  more  common  In  the  claas  of  Fishes 
than  waa  formerly  believed,  but  they  seem  to  have  ezolu- 
•ively  the  function  of  defense,  and  are  not  auxiliary  in 
procuring  food  as  in  the  venomous  snake*."  —Uiititlter. 
IM|  »/  risk™,  p.  190. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    tbtre;     pine,     pit,    (Ire,    ilr,     marine;    g«,    p*t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     89,     a  =  t;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


poison-plant 

poison-plant,  s. 

Hut.:  (In  Australia)  (1)  Various  species  of  Gas- 
trolobium  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  tfwainsonia  greyana,  fatal 
to  horse* ;  (3)  Lotus  australis,  fatal  tt>  sheep. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

poison-sumach,  poison-elder,  s. 

Bot.:  Rliux  vcnt'ttata,  a  tall  shrub  found  in  this 
•country,  with  pinnate  leaves  with  eleven  to  thir- 
teen leaflets.  Called  also  poison-wood. 

poison-tree, «. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  various  trees  belonging 
to  different  genera. 

POlSOn-WOOd,  .-•.     |  I'm  -MIS-M  \i  \<  11.  | 

P6~ls.  -On,  *poyson,  r.t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  poitontiertFr. 
•empoisfiiiner),  from  Lat.  potiono=  to  give  to  drink, 
from  potto  (genit.  potionte)—&  drink,  a  draught,  a 
potion.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  infect  with  poison;  to  place  poison  in  or 
upon ;  to  add  poison  to. 

*'  Quiver*  and  bows  and  p»/so»'<(  darta." 

/{uncommon. 

2.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  given;  to 
•administer  poison  to. 

"  The  drink!  the  drink!  I  am  poisoned!" 

Shakeap. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3.  To  taint,  to  corrupt,  to  vitiate. 

"  My  springs  of  life  were  prtlsott'd." 

Huron.  Chllile  Harold,  ill.  7. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  kill  by  poison  ;  to  act  as  a  poison. 
*p6~is.  6n  a  Die,  a.    [Eng. poison;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  poisoning;  poisonous,  venomous. 

2.  Capable  of  being  poisoned. 

p61g  -6n-e"r,  *poy  son  er, «.  [Eng.  poison ;  -er.] 

1.  Ono  who  poisons;   one  who   kills    by  poison. 
iShakenp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2.) 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  poisons  or  corrupts. 
*p6"Is,    6n  gr-ess,   s.     [Eng.  poisoner;  -ess.]     A 

female  poisoner. 

"Commanded  the  palftottereast  [Agrlppina]  to  be  put 
to  death." — Grenfieau:  Tacitus;  Annnlrx,  p.  183. 

*po"ls, -6n-f  till,  o.  [Eng.  poison;  -full.]  Full  of 
poison ;  poisonous,  venomous. 

"The  spider,  a  polsonfull  vermine."—  White:  Sermons, 
p.  63.  (1666.) 

pols.  -6n  ous,  a.  [Fr.  poisoneujc.]  Having  the 
•qualities  of  poison  ;  venomous ;  containing  poison ; 
corrupting. 

"  The  poisonous  tincture  of  original  sin." 

Dunne:  Lett,  to  Sir  K.  Herbert. 

poisonous-fishes,  s.pl. 

Ichthy. :  Poisonous  fishes  may  bo  divided  into  two 
classes :  (1)  Those  whoso  flesh  has  poisonous  quali- 
ties, either  invariably,  as  Clupea  thrissa,  C.  vene- 
«O8U,  und  some  species  of  Scarus,  Tetrodon,  and 
Diodnn,  or  only  at  certain  seasons,  as  the  Barbel, 
Pike,  and  Burbot,  whoso  roo  causes  violent  diar- 
rhoea when  oaten  during  the  .spawning  season; 
(2)  those  furnished  with  poison-organs  (q.  v.).  The 
ti>!ies  of  the  first  division  probably  acquire  their 
deleterious  qualities  from  their  food,  which  con- 
sists of  poisonous  medusas  corals,  and  decomposing 
substances. 

poisonous-snakes,  s.  pi.   [THANATOPHIDIA.] 

pols,  6n  oiis-ly',  adv.  [ Eng. poisonous ; -ly.]  In 
a  poisonous  manner;  so  as  to  poison  or  corrupt; 
venomously. 

"Bo  much  more pnlxonnnMly  and  incurably  does  the  ser- 
pent bite." — South:  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  9. 

pois  on  ous  ness,  «.  [Eng.  poisonous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  poisonous. 

*p<51§  6n  s6me,  a.  [Eng. poison;  -some.]  Pois- 
onous. 

*p6~is,  -6n -f ,  *poy  son  ie,  a.  [Eng.  poison;  -if.] 
Poisonous. 

*p6ifj -ure,  8.    [Eng.  pois(e) ; -ure.]    Weight. 

"The mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness." 

11  fan  in.  AFlet.:  Wit  ir  if  flout  Hone  a,  i.  I. 

•po~i  tral,  *p6T-trel,  *p6T -trail,  «.  [Fr.  poi- 
Irttil,  from  Lat.  pectorale,  neut.  sing,  of  pectoralis 
=  pertaining  to  the  breast ;  pectus  (genit.  pectoris)  = 
tin-  breast;  Ital. pettorale.]  [PEOTOBAL.] 

1.  Old  Arm.:  Armor  for  the  breast  of  a  norse. 

2.  Harness:   A  breast-leather  for  saddles  or  for 
draught. 

*po"l  -trln-al,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  The  same  as  POITEAL 
(q.  v.). 

*p6~i -trine,  S.  [French,  from  Lat.  pectus  (genit. 
}>ectoris)  =  the  breast.) 

1.  The  breast-armor  of  a  knight. 

2.  ThcoverlappiuR  scales  or  sheetsof  metal  which 
covered  the  breast  of  a  war-horse. 
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poize, 8.  &  v.    [POISE.] 

po  kal  ,  *•.  [Qer.,  from  Lat.  j>ocu/u»i  =  a  cup.]  A 
tall  driukiug-cup. 

p6ke  (!),».  [Ir.  poc;  Gael.  poco  =  a  bag;  A.  S. 
poka,  pokha;  Icel.  poki;  O.  Dut.  poke;  Goth. 
pugy8=abag;  Icel.punor;  A.  S.  puny  =  i\  purse,  a 
bag.]  [POCKET,  POUCH.] 

1.  a  bag,  a  pouch,  a  sack. 

"ApoAr«  full  of  pardons." — P.  Plowman,  p.  166. 

•2.  An  old  form  of  sleeve,  shaped  like  a  bag  or 
poooh. 

3.  Stolon  property. 

4.  A  haycock.    (Prov.) 

If  To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke :  [Pio  (1)  ,s.,r..] 

"poke-sleeve,  ».    The  same  as  POKE  (I),  2. 

p6ke(2),«.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Botany:  Indian  Poke  is  the  same  as  POKE-ROOT 
(q.  v.);  Virginian  Poke  is  the  same  us  POKE-WEED 
(q.  v.). 

poke-berry,  8.    [POKE-WEED.] 

poke-needle,  «. 

Bot. :  Scandix  pecteit-venerix. 

poke-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Veratrum  viride. 

poke-weed,  poke-berry,  s. 

Hot.:  Phytolaccadecandra.    [PHTTOLACCA.] 

"Poke-weed  is  a  native  American." — /fiirrtmjj/is.  Pepae- 
t,m,  p.  274. 

p6ke  (:!),«.   [POKE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  poking;   a  gentle  thrust;  a  jog,  a 
nudge,  a  push. 

2.  A  lazy  person  ;  a  loafer,  a  dawdler. 

3.  A  device  attached  to  a  breaching  animal,  to 
prevent    its   jumping  over,  crawling  through,  or 
breaking  down  fences.    They  vary  with  the  kind  of 
stock  to  which  they  are  attached. 

4.  A  poke-bonnet  (q.  v.). 

"A  gray  frieze  livery,  and  a  straw  i>okr." — G.  Elitit:  Dan- 
iel Deronda,  cu.  xxiv. 

poke-bonnet,  «.  Along,  straight,  projecting  bon- 
net formerly  commonly  worn  by  women. 

poke-net,  «.    A  polo-net  (q.  v.). 
•pake  (4),  s.    [PocK.]    Scrofula. 

poke,  *pukke,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ir.  po«  =  a  blow,  a  kick  ; 
Corn.  poc  =  a  push,  a  shove;  Gael.  puc  =  to  push,  to 
jostle ;  Ger.  pocfcen=to  knock ;  Dut.  &  Low  Ger. 
poken;  Sw.pofca  =  topoke,pdA:=a  stick.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  against;  espec.  to  thrust  or 
push  something  long  and  pointed  against  or  into. 
*2.  To  feel,  search,  or  grope. 

3.  To  stir,  to  move ;  as,  to  poke  a  fin. 

4.  To  thrust  or  butt  with  tlio  horns. 

5.  To  put  a  poke  or  yoke  on ;  as,  to  poke  an  ox. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grope,  to  search ;  to  seek  for  or  push  one's 
way  .as  in  the  dark. 

2.  To  busy  one's  self  without  any  definite  object. 
(Generally  followed  by  about.) 

"  Poking  about  where  we  had  no  business." — C.  Khiasli'v: 
Tiro  Years  Ago. 

11  (1)  To  poke  fun:  To  make  fun  ;  to  joke;  to  in- 
dulge in  ridicule. 

(2)  To  poke  fun  at  a  person:  To  ridicule  or  make 
a  butt  of  one ;  to  chaff  one. 

"Poking  your  fun  at  us  plain-dealing  folks." 

l!<irti<ini :  Ingotitshy  Legends. 

(3)  To  poke  one's  nose  into  things:  [XosE,  outer., 
f  («)•] 

p6ke  -16k-en,  ».  [North  Amer.  Ind.]  A  marshy 
place  or  stagnant  pool,  extending  into  the  land 
from  a  stream  or  lake. 

p6k  -8r  (1), «.    [Eng.  pok(e) ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pokes ;  specif.,  an  iron 
or  steel  bar  or  rod  used  in  poking  or  stirring  a  coal 
fire. 

2.  A  metal  instrument  used  in  hooping  masts.    It 
has  a  flat  foot  at  one  end,  and  a  round  knob  at  the 
other, 

*3.  A  small  tool  used  for  setting  the  pleats  of 
ruffs ;  originally  made  of  wood  or  bone,  afterward 
of  steel,  that  it  might  be  used  hot. 

"Where  are  my  ruff  and  poker  t " 

Dekker:  Honest  Whore. 

4.  A  slang  term  applied  to  one  of  tlio  'squire 
Bedels  who  carry  a  silver  mace  or  poker  before  the 
vice-chancellor  at  Cambridge  University. 

poker-pictures,  s.  pi.  Imitations  of  picture:-. 
or  rather  of  bistre-washed  drawings,  executed  by 
singeing  the  surface  of  white  wood  with  a  heated 
poker,  such  as  used  in  Italian  irons.  They  were 
extensively  patronized  in  the  last  century. 


polar-bear 

p6k  -it  (2K  «u6»f .  [Cf.  Wei.  pirca  =  a  hobgoblin  : 
Eng.  puck;  Dan.  poWr«'r=tne  devil. J  A  bu^-bear, 
a  hobgoblin;  any  frightful  object,  espec.  m  the 
dark.  (.-Inter.) 

••:  Old  Poker;  The  devil. 

"Aa  if  ol't  Poker  was  coming  to  take  them  away." — 
It  -,(,."/<•:  Letters,  iv.  HO. 

p6k '-8r  (3),«.  [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  post  and  poire, 
through  the  contracted  form  Po  'per.]  A  favorite 
gambling  game  at  cards  in  this  country. 

»p«k-«rl8h  (!),«.  [Eng.  pofar(l);  -ish.]  Stiff, 
like  a  poker. 

P6k  gr-Ish  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  poker  ft);  -i*h.] 
Frightful;  causing  fear,  especially  to  children. 

p6k   Ing,  pr  par.  &  a.    [POKE,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Paltry,  mean,  servile,  petty. 

"  Bred  to  some  poking  profession." — Oral/:  Works,  voL 
ii.,  let.  36. 

*pOklng-8tick,  *.    The  same  as  POKEE  (1),  3. 

"Your  falling-band  requires  no  poktng-stlok  to  recover 
its  form." — Marstvn:  The  M<ltfontent. 

p6k  -  f ,  pok  -ef,  '<.    [Eng.  pofc(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Cramped,  narrow,  confined,  musty;  as,  a  poky 
corner. 

2.  Poor,  shabby. 

"The  Indie*  were  in  their  i»,l.i'*t  old  head-gear." — 
Thackeray:  Seiccomes,  ch.  Ivii. 

3.  Dull,  stupid. 

1)61  a.  can  thus,  subst.  [Gr.  polys=m&uy,  and 
akanttia  —  n  thorn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Scolidosauridip  (q.v.).  It 
was  sheathed  in  armor  like  the  carapace  of  a  tor- 
toise or  an  armadillo.  Found  in  the  Oolite  and  the 
Wealden. 

po  lac -ca  (l),«.   [Ital.] 

Music:  A  title  applied  to  melodies  written  in 
imitation  of  Polish  dance  tunes. 

po  lac  -ca  (2) ,  s.    [POLACHE.] 
*p6  -lack,  a.  &s.    [Fr.  polaque.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Polish.    (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

B.  As  substftntice :  A  Pole;  a  native  of  Poland. 
(Shakesp.:  HamM,  i.  1.) 

po  lac  -re  (re  us  8r),*po  laque,su*sf.  [Italian 
potncca,  polnccrti ;  French  polaque;  Port,  polaca, 
polhacm ;  properly  o  Polish  vessel.] 

ffaut. :  A  tliree-mastod  vessel  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  masts  are  usually  of  one  piece,  so  that 
they  have  neither  tops,  caps,  nor  cross-trees,  nor 
horses  to  their  upper  yards.  (Byron:  Beppo,  xcv.) 

polacre-ship,  subst.  A  polacca.  (London  Daily 
Telegraph.) 

P61  and  Sr ,  «.  [  Bug.  Poland ;  -er.  ]  A  native  of 
Poland ;  a  Pole. 

pol  a  nls.  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  poij/8=many,  and  anitot= 
uuequal ;  named  because  the  stamens  aro  numerous 
ard  unequal.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cloom«e.  Herbs  with  palmate 
leaves,  four  sepals,  four  petals,  and  eight  or  more 
stamens,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  Polanisia  icosandra,  called  also  Cleome 
viscosa,  is  common  in  India  and  various  other  warm 
countries.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  poured  into 
the  ear  to  relieve  earache ;  the  bruised  leaves  are 
applied  to  the  skin  as  a  counter-irritant ;  the  seeds 
are  carminative.  (Prof.  Watt.)  The  fruit  is  used 
in  the  United  States  as  a  vermifuge,  and  in  Cochin 
China  as  a  sinapism.  P.  graveolens,  a  North  Ameri- 
can species,  is  also  a  vermifuge. 

Sol    ar,  adj.    [Lat.  polaris,  from  Lat.  polus=a 
_     e  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  polaire;  Sp.  polar;  Ital.  polare.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pole,  or  the  poles  of  a 
sphere;  pertaining  to  the  points  in  which  the  axis 
of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  meet  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens;  pertaining  to  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  axis  on  which  the  earth   revolves.    (Milton: 
P.  L.,  x.  681.) 

2.  Situated  or  found  at  or  near  the  pole  or  poles 
of  the  earth.     (Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village.') 

*3.  Coming  or  issuing  from  the  regions  near  the 
poles  of  the  earth. 

4.  Pertaining  to  a  magnetic  pole  or  poles. 

polar-angle,  «.  The  angle  at  a  pole  formed  by 
two  meridians. 

polar-axis,  8. 

1.  Axtrtni.:  The  axis  of  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment or  an  equatorial,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
earth's  nxis. 

•2.  M.ilh.  dt  Astron.:  [Axis  (1),  II.  1  &.  2.] 

polar-bear,  s. 

ZoOI. :  Ursus  maritimus,  the  largest  individual  of 
the  family  Crsida?,  and  one  of  the  oest  known.  It  is 
found  over  the  whole  of  Greenland,  but  its  numbers 
are  decreasing,  as  it  is  regularly  hunted  for  the  sake 
of  its  skin,  for  which  the  Danish  authorities  give 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
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polar-circles 

•bout  ton  crowns  ($2.70)  to  tho  hunters  on  the  spot. 
The  Polar  Bwar  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long, 
with  a  narrow  head,  and  the  forehead  in  a  line  witn 
the  elongated  muzzle,  short  ears,  and  long  neck*  It 
is  quite  white  when  young,  changing  to  a  creamy 
tint  in  maturity.  Unlike  most  of  its  congeners,  it  is 
carnivorous,  attacks  by  biting,  not  by  hugging,  and 
only  tho  pregnant  females  hibernate. 
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T  (1)  Polarization  of  light : 

Optics:  \  state  into  which  the  ethereal  nndula- 
tions  which  cause  the  sensation  of  light  are  brought 
under  certain  condition*.  These  undulations  are 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  transmission  of  the 
wave,  as  in  a  stretched  cord,  but,  in  a  ray  of  com- 
mon light,  appear  to  take  place  successively  in  all 
directions  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  diagram  A 


,,/       TI.O   AWI        ,,,,<  Antarctic    (but  with  the  transitions  far  more  gradual),  the 

vibrations  successively  passing  through  rectilinear, 


polarized-rings 

At  approximate  thicknesses,  tho  light  is  olliptically 
polarize. I.  Circularly  polarize"!  light  is  never 
stopped  by  the  analyzer,  but  differs  from  common 
light  in  producing  polarized  effects.  The  most  im- 
portant  of  these  is— 
(rf)  Rotatory  polarization :  Vary  the  former  ex- 

Reriment  by  passing  tho  light  from  the  polarizing 
icol,  witn  its  vibrations  in  a  vertical  plane, 
through  a  plate  of  selenite  or  mica  which  gives  fine 
color ;  the  vibrations  are  then  in  the  two  diagonals. 
Let  this  lightnow  traverse  a  "  quarter-wave  mica 
film,  with  its  polarizing  planes  perpendicular  and 
horizontal.  Each  sot  of  rays  from  the  first  plate 
becomes  circularly  polarized,  but  the  two  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  circular  movements  thus  oppos- 
ing each  other.  Whenever  two  circular  motions 
thus  meet,  as  in  two  circular  pendulums  clashing, 
the  tangential  motion  is  destroyed,  and  the  pendu- 
lums would  both  fall  back  together  through  the 
center  of  the  former  orbit.  It  is  so  in  this  case ;  but 
as  one  sut  of  rays  has  been  retarded  in  the  plate* 
more  than  the  other,  tho  swing  of 
the  other  atoms  is  no  longer  in  the 
original  plane  of  vibration.  Let 
that  piano  be  A,  B;  in -trad  of  the 
two  circular  waves  meeting  at  A 
again,  as  they  would  if  both  cir- 
cular motions  were  equally  rapid, 
the  meeting-point  will  be  some- 
where on  one  side  or  other  of  it,  as 
at  M.  There  the  right-banded  ray 
will  meet  the  left-handed  ray,  the 
tangential  motions  KM,  I.M,  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  radial  forces  unite  in  the  plane-polarized 
swing-orbit  M  P.  passing  through  the  center  o.  If, 
therefore,  light  of  one  wave-length  or  color  be  em- 
ployed, instead  of  the  analyzer  having  to  bo  turned 
across  A  B  to  extinguish  it,  it  must  now  bo  turned 
across  M  p— in  other  words,  the  original  plane  of 
polarization  has  been  rotated.  If  white  light  bo 
employed,  tho  many  various  wave-lengths  will 
obviously  meet  at  different  points,  and  bonce  rota- 
tion of  the  analyzer  will  give  in  succession  more  or 
less  of  the  colors  of  tho  spectrum.  If  tho  quarter- 
wave  film  is  cut  in  half,  and  its  position  reversed  in 
one  half,  the  transition  of  colors  will  occur  in  oppo- 
site orders  in  the  two  halves.  Rotatory  polariza- 
tion is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  There 
are  many  crystals,  plates  of  which,  when  cut  in 
proper  directions,  produce  naturally  all  tho  phe- 
nomena of  the  double-plate  described  above.  Many 
fluids,  such  as  oil  of  lemons,  turpentine,  and  solu- 
tion of  cane-sugar,  also  show  tho  same  phenomena 
very  strongly,  and  in  their  case  it  is  remarkably 
connected  with  the  presence  in  the  molecule  of 
what  chemist*  call  "asymmetrical  atoms."  In 
solutions,  as  of  sugar,  the  amount  of  rotation  is 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  solution 
in  a  given  column  of  fluid ;  honco  the  "  estimation" 
of  crystallizablo  sugar,  whenever  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, is  now  always  made  by  the  poloriscope. 
Faraday  discovered,  in  1845,  that  the  property  of 
rotatory  polarization  was  conferred  npon  any  trans- 
parent body  when  the  axis  of  tho  ray  employed  was 
made  the  axis  of  a  galvanic  solenoid  or  strong  mag- 
netic field.  [PoLAKIZF.D-RINGS.] 

(2)  Polarization  of  heat  : 

Physics:  Tho  polarizing  of  rays  of  heat  by  reflec- 
tion and  by  refraction. 

(3)  Polarization  of  the  medium : 

Elect,:  Tho  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the  pro- 
duction of  alternate  layers  of  positive  and  negative- 
electricity  in  the  medium  separating  an  electrified 
and  an  unoloctrified  body. 

p6  lar  Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  polar;  -ize.]  To  affect 
with  polarity. 

p8  -lar-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [POLARIZE.]  Hav- 
ing polarity ;  affected  or  acted  upon  by  polariza- 
tion. 

polarlzed-rings,  s.pl. 

Optics:  Imagine  a  crystal  symmetrical  around  a 
single  axis,  like  a  section  of  tho  trunk  of  a  tree, 
with  the  elasticity  greatest  or  least  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  and  symmetrically  alike  all  round 
the  circumference.  If  we  cut  a  plate  in  the  way  of 
a  plank,  it  will  behave  like  the  films  already 
spoken  of.  But  if  a  slice  be  cut  across  tho  trunk  at 
right  angles  it  must  be  different,  when  a  ra\  of 
light  passes  through  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 
The  ether  vibrations  are  at  right  anglos  to  the  path 
of  tho  ray  (now  tho  same  as  the  axis),  but  in  all 
thoso  directions  the  elasticity  is  equal,  conse- 
quently a  beam  of  common  light  will  not  bo  doubly- 
refracted,  nor  a  beam  of  plane-polarized  licht 
further  resolved,  in  passing  along  the  axis.  This 
i3  home  out  by  cutting  a  plate  of  calcite  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis.  But  if  the  ray  passes  through 
such  a  plate  obliquely,  double  refractions  and 
interference  will  come  into  action,  and  we  shall 
perceive  color.  Imagine  now  a  conical,  or  strongly 
convergent  pencil  of  plane-polarized  light  trav- 
ersing the  plate,  and  the  analyzer  turned  so  as  to 
extinguish  the  light  passing  tho  polarizing  Nicol. 
The  center  of  tho  plate,  where  tho  beam  is  truly 

»te,    fit,    fare, amidst, whit,    ttll,     father;     w«,    wit,    hSre,     camel,    h«r.    th«re;    pine,    pit.    lire,    ilr,     marine;   (6,    p5t, 
or.     we're,     wplf,     work.     who.     son;     mute.     cfib.    cure,    unite,     cflr,     rule,    fall;     try,     Syrian,     n.    oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 


polar-Clock,  s.  An  optical  instrument  invented 
by  Wheat  -tone  for  ascertaining  tho  time  of  day  by 
means  of  polarized  light. 

polar-coordinates,  s.  pi.  Elements  of  reference, 
by  means  of  which  points  aro  referred  to  a  system 
of  polar  coordinates.  In  a  plane  system,  these  ele- 
ments consist  of  a  variable  angle  and  a  variable 
distance  called  the  radius  vector.  In  space,  they 
consist  of  two  variable  angles  and  a  variable  right 
line,  still  called  the  radius  vector. 

polar-dial,  ».  A  dial  whose  plane  is  parallel  to 
a  great  circle  passing  through  the  polos  of  tho 
earth. 

polar-distance,  «.  The  distance  of  the  circle  of 
a  sphere  from  its  polo,  estimated  on  the  arc  of  a 
groat  circle  of  tho  sphere  passing  through  the  pole 
of  the  circle. 

polar-equation,  s.  An  equation  which  expresses 
the  relation  between  the  polar  coordinates  of  every 
point  of  a  line  or  surface. 

polar-forces, «.  pi.   [FOECE  (!),»., *1  (23).] 

polar-lights,  «.  pi.  The  Aurora  Borealis  or 
Australis. 

polar-plant,  *. 

Bot. :  Silphium  laciniatum. 

polar  projection  of  the  sphere,  s.  A  projection 
ofthe  circles  of  the  sphere  on  tho  plane  of  ono  of 
the  polar  circles.  This  projection  is  employed  in 
connection  with  Morcator  s  to  represent  the  polar 
regions. 

polar-star,  mbst.  The  pole-star  (q.  v.).  (Scott: 
Lord  of  the  Itles,  v.  14.) 

polar-whale,  >. 

ZoQl. :  Balcena  mysticetus. 

p5l'-arch-?,  *p61  -larch-f ,  *.  [Greek  polys= 
many,  and  archc~ru\e,  government.]  Government 
by  a  number  of  persons;  polyarchy.  (IV.  //.  Russell: 
North  and  South,  ii.  340.) 

*p&-lar'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  polar ;  -ic.]  Tho  same  as 
POLAR  (q.  v.). 

p61'-ar-I-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  polary;  -ly.]  In  a  polar 
manner. 

p6  Iar'-l-m4-t8r,  «.  [Eng.  polar;  i  connective, 
and  meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  polariza- 
tion. 

p6-lar-Im  8  trf,  ».  [English  polarimeter;  •y.'] 
The  act  or  process  of  measuring  the  polarization  of 
light. 

polar   Is,  i.    [Lat.]    The  Pole  Star  (q.  v.). 

po  lar  1  scope,  x.  [Eng.  polari(ty),  and  Greek 
«fcopeO=to  look  at.]  [POLARIZATION.] 

p6  lar  1st  -Ic,  a.  [English  polar;  -istic.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  exhibiting  poles :  so  arranged  as  to 
have  poles ;  affected  by  or  dependent  on  poles. 

p6  Ur  -I-tjf,  ».    [Fr.  polarite ;  Ital.  pofariro.] 

1.  Physics: 

(1)  The  disposition  in  a  body,  or  an  elementary 
molecule,  to  place  it  -  mathematical  axis  in  a  par- 
ticular direction. 

(2)  The  disposition  in  a  body  to  exhibit  opposite 
or  contrasted:  properties  or  powers  in  opposite  or 
contrasted  directions,  spec,  tho  existence  of  two 
points,  called  polos,  possessing   contrary  tenden- 
cies.   Examples,  attraction  and  repulsion  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  a  magnet,  opposite  tendencies  in 
polarized  light,  Ac. 

"  Thin  polarity  from  refrigeration,  upon  extremity  and 
defect  of  a  loadittone,  might  touch  a  needle  any  where." 
— Rrotpnf:  Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  liittl.:  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  considering  that 
the  relation  between    the   paUeozoic  and  neozoic 
life-assemblages  is  one  of  development  in  opposite 
directions,  called  it  polarity.     (Vuar.  Jour.  Oeol. 
Soc.,  x.,  Pret.  Add.  p.  Ixxxi.) 

pol   ar  Ii-a-ble,  adj.    [Eng.  polartz(e);  -afcte.] 
(  apable  of  bomg  polarized. 
Ld  lar  I  za   tlon,  s.    [Eng.  polariz(e);  -affon.] 

1.  The  act  of  polarizing  or  of  giving  polarity  to. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  polarized. 

:{.  Ualntmiim:  The  production  of  a  secondary 
current  in  a  galvanic  battery  contrary  to  the  prin- 
cipal one,  owing  to  tho  gradual  chemical  change  in 
the  elements  of  tho  battery.  This  change  weaken-, 
or  may  even  destroy,  the  original  current.  Many 
forms  of  battery  recover  by  rest ;  in  others  ingeni- 
ous means  are  dovised  to  avoid  polarization,  and 
such  aro  called  constant  batteric  . 


elliptical,  and  circular  phases  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  If,  now,  the  vibrations  become,  or  aro 
rendered,  stable  in  any  one  form  of  orbit,  the  light 
is  in  the  condition  known  as  polarized,  and  tho 
state  is  one  of  plane,  elliptical,  or  circular  polariza- 
tion, according  as  tho  orbit  resembles  B.  c,  or  D* 
The  most  familiar  and  simple  form  is  that  of  plane 
polarization.  This  may  be  produced  in  various 
ways,  the  piece  of  apparatus  producing  such  modi- 
fications being  called  a  Polarizer.  When  produced, 
however,  the  effects  can  only  be  perceived  by  exam- 
ining them  through  another  piece  of  apparatus 
which,  used  alone,  would  polarize  the  light,  but 
when  used  to  examine  light  already  polarized,  is 
called  tho  Analyser.  The  two  in  combination,  with 
tho  necessary  adjustments,  form  a  Polariscope,  of 
which  there  are  many  forms. 

(a)  Plane  polarization:  When  a  ray  of  common 
light  passes  through  a  crystal  (not  of  the  cubic 
system^,  the  atoms    being   so  arranged  that   the 
elasticity  (or  other  properties  affecting  motions  of 
tho  other  within  the  crystal)  are  different  in  differ- 
ent directions,   the   ether   motions   are   at   once 
resolved  into  that  of  the  greatest  and  the  least  elas- 
ticity at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the   ray,  so 
dividing  the  ray  of  common  light  into  two  "plane 
polarized"  rays,  polarized  in  pianos  at  right  angles 
to  each    other.    Ono   of   these   rays  boing  easily 
eliminated  by  total  reflection  in  the  Nicol  prism 
(q.  v.),  two  such  prisms  form  a  convenient  polari- 
scope.    Tho  ray,  after  passing  through    the   first 

Eri-ni.  appears  just  like  common  light,  only  of 
alf  tho  original  brilliancy ;  but  on  looking  at  it 
through  tho  second  Nicol,  on  turning  the  latter 
round,  wo  find  two  positions  in  which  the  light 
from  tho  first  Nicol  gets  through  tho  second  unal- 
tered ;  and  two  positions  at  right  angles  to  the 
former  in  which  it  is  absolutely  stopped,  and  the 
second  prism,  though  clear  as  glass,  is  absolutely 
opaque  to  it.  The  beam  of  light  appears  thus  to 
have  acquired  sidos,  and  to  behave  differently 
according  to  the  relation  those  sides  bear  to  tho 
position  of  tho  prism.  Such  is  the  fundamental 
nature  and  phenomenon  of  Polarized  Light.  Light 
is  also  polarized  by  reflection  from  polished  trans- 
parent surfaces,  when  incident  at  such  an  angle 
that  tho  reflected  and  refracted  rays  make  a  right 
anglo.  In  glass,  this  angle  is  about  56'.  An  exactly 
equal  quantity  of  the  incidentlight  which  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  glass  is  polarized  in  a  planoat 
right  angles  to  the  former.  At  other  angles  the 
effect  is  partial.  The  scattered  light  of  tho  sky  is 
always  more  or  less  polarized,  as  is  all  light  re- 
flected from  small  particles  in  air  or  water,  if  the 
particles  aro  small  enough ;  the  polarizing  angle 
for  such  particles  is,  as  might  be  expected,  45°. 

(b)  Chromatic  polarization :    Lot  the  perpendic- 
ular vibrations  from  a  Nicol  prism  encounter  in 
their  path  a  crystalline  film  of  selenite  or  mica. 


whose  planes  of  greatest  and  least  elasticity  are 
arranged  diagonally.  The  perpendicular  vibrations 
are  again"  resolved"  into  two  sets,  one  of  which  is 


retarded  behind  the  other  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  two  elasticities.  The  analyzer  "resolves" 
each  of  these  again,  bringing  half  of  each  sot  back 
into  one  plane.  The  two  sets  of  waves  are  then  in  a 
position  to  exercise  interference,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  if  the  plate  or  film  is  of  suitable 
thickness,  tho  most  gorgeous  colors  aro  presented. 
It  is  tho  same  with  every  substance  having  different 
elasticities  in  different  directions,  and  as  all '  'struct- 
ure" presents  such  differences,  polarized  light  be- 
comes the  most  powerful  weapon  of  tho  biologist, 
revealing  structure  where  ordinary  light  will  not 
do  so. 

(c)  Circular  polarization:  If  two  rectangular, 
equal  impulses  are  given  to  a  pendulum,  or  to  a 
stretched  cord,  ono  of  them  a  quarter-vibration  later 
than  the  other,  the  two  are  compounded  into  a 
single  circular  orbit.  Therefore,  if  a  beam  of  plane- 
polarized  light  passes,  as  in  tho  last  paragraph, 
through  a  til  in,  of  mica  of  such  a  thickness  that  one 
of  tho  two  diagonally  vibrating  sots  of  waves  shall 
be  retarded,  while  in  tho  film  one  quarter-vibration 
behind  tho  other,  the  two  are  compounded  on  emer- 
gence into  one  beam  of  circularly-polarized  light. 


polarizer 

axial,  will  still  appear  dark.  But,  as  the  light  be- 
comes more  aud  more  oblique,  the  vibrations  will  be 
resolved  into  some  plane  passing  through  the  axis, 
And  pianos  at  right  angles  to  those,  or  tangential 
planes.  In  perpendicular  and  horizontal  planes, 
these  will  cause  no  further  resolution  of  the  vibra- 
tions, and  there  will  therefore  be  a  black  cross 
when  the  analyzer  is  crossed ;  but  in  all  other 
planes,  the  more  and  more  oblique  light  must 
cause  successive  rings  of  light  and  darkness,  or, 
when  white  light  is  employed,  of  color.  In  crystals 
which  are  not  perfectly  symmetrical  about  one 
axis,  the  ideal  structure  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  b  tree-trunk  of  an  oval  section.  Here,  a  plunk 
would  still  give  two  polarizing  pianos,  as  in  a  Him 
of  selenite ;  but  a  transverse  section  would  also 
show  two  rectangular  elasticities.  In  such  a  case, 
analysis  proves  that  there  must  be  two  lines  or 
axes  inclined  to  each  other,  in  which  there  can 
be  no  double  refraction,  and  that  the  fringes  of 
color  must  take  tho  general  shape  of  lomniscates. 
In  many  crystals  tho  properties  are  quite  different 
for  light  of  different  wave-lengths,  and  in  some  the 
plane  of  tho  axes  is  at  right  angles  for  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  to  what  it  is  for  the  other.  Tho  relation 
•of  the  elasticities  may  also  be  profoundly  changed 
by  heating  the  crystal,  so  that  the  intermediate 
one  becomes  greatest  or  least ;  in  such  cases,  as  in 
heating  selenito,  the  double  rings  gradually  merge 
into  one,  and  then  the  two  rings  spread  out  again 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  tho  former.  Gen- 
erally, it  may  bo  said  that  cubic  crystals  possess  no 
double  refraction  ;  that  crystals  symmetrical  round 
-one  axis  are  uniaxial,  doubly-refracting,  ami 
exhibit  circular  rings ;  and  that  other  crystals  are 
lii  axial,  aud  exhibit  double  rings.  All  these  phe- 
nomena are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  thi> 
study  of  rocks,  and  the  fragments  of  crystals 
imbedded  in  them. 

pO  -lar-I-l8r,  8.  [Eng.po!cm'z(e);  -er.~\  [POLARI- 
ZATION.] 

•pS'-lar-y1,  adj.  [English  polar:  -y.]  Tending 
toward  tho  pole;  having  a  direction  toward  the 
polo.  (Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.) 

pftl  -a-t6uche,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Russ.] 

ZoOl. :  Sciuropteru*  volans:a  flying  squirrel,  from 
the  northeast  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  is  about 
six  inches  long,  with  a  broad,  flat  tail;  tawny- 
brown  on  upper  surface,  darker  on  patagium,  pure 
white  beneath ;  in  winter  tho  fnr  becomes  longer 
and  thicker,  and  of  a  silver-gray  color. 

p6l  der,  8.  [Dut.]  In  Holland  and  Belgium  a 
tract  of  land  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  nearest 
river,  which,  being  originally  a  morass  or  lake,  has 
been  drained  and  brought  under  cultivation. 

p61d'-way,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  [POLEDAVY.] 
Coarse  bagging  stuff  for  coal-sacks,  Ac. 

pole  (1).  8.  [A.  S.  pdl,  from  Lat.  pafu8=a  stake ; 
LowGor.  ADut.paal,-  M.  H.  Ger.  p/d< ;  Ger.p/aA/; 
Wei.  pawl.]  [  PALE,  8.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  long  staff  or  slender  piece  of  wood;  a  tall 
slender  piece  of  timber.    [  11.  J 

"He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip." 

Prior:  Alma,  it. 

2.  A  tall  staff  or  piece  of  timber  erected;  as,  a 
May-pole. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring. 

4.  A  unit  of  measurement,  used  principally   in 
land-surveying.    It  contains  16'i  feet  or  5H  yards. 
It  is  used  both  as  a  linear  and  superficial  measure,  a 
square  pole  containing  30*4  square  yards. 

II.  Vehicles:  The  beam  projecting  in  front  of  a 
vehicle,  which  separates  two  horses;  a  carriage- 
pole. 

H  (1)  Barber's  pole :  A  projecting  polo  used  as  a 
sign  for  a  barber  s  or  hairdresser's  shop.  It  is  usu- 
ally painted  red  with  a  white  band  running  spirally 
round  it.  It  is  a  memorial  of  the  time  when  bar- 
bers used  to  practice  surgery.  [BARBER-CHIRUR- 
•GEON.] 

(2)  Under  bare  poles :  A  term  applied  to  the  state 
•of  a  ship  when  all  her  sails  are  furled. 

pole-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  furnishefl  with  a 
pole  or  tongue,  in  contradistinction  to  one  with 
shafts  or  thills. 

pole-chain,  s. 

Vehicles:  Tho  chain  on  the  fore  end  of  a  carriage- 
pole,  leading  to  the  collar  or  the  breast-chains  of 
thr  harness. 

*POle-Clipt,  «.  Surrounded  or  hedged  in  with 
poles. 

"Thy  pole^tipt  vineyard." 

Shaktitp:  Trmpeat,  iv.  1. 

pole-crab,  s.  A  double  loop  on  the  fore  end  of  a 
carriage-pole,  to  receive  tho  breast-straps  of  the 
harness. 

pole-foot,  s. 

Vehicles:  The  hind  end  of  a  pole  which  goes  into 
the  cleaves  of  tho  futchell. 
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pole-futchell,  s.    [FUTCHELL.] 
pole-hook,  .-. 

1.  The  hook  on  tho  ond  of  a  carriage-tongue. 

2.  A  boat-hook. 

pole-lathe,  .-•.  A  lathe  in  which  the  work  is  sup- 
ported between  centers  on  posts  rising  from  the 
bed,  turned  by  a  strap  which  passes  two  or  throe 
times  round  the  Vork.  The  lower  end  of  the  strap 
is  connected  to  the  treadle,  and  the  other  end  to  a 
spiiug-bar  on  the  ceiling 

pole-mast,  8. 

Navt.:  A  mast  made  with  a  single  pole,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  mast  built  up,  and  secured  by 
bands. 

pole-net,  8.  A  net  attached  to  a  pole  for  fishing 
in  rivers ;  a  shrimping-net. 

pole-pad,  «. 

Ordn. :  A  pad  of  leather  stuffed  with  wool  aud 
distended  by  a  frame  of  iron,  slipped  aud  keyed  on 
the  end  of  the  pole  of  a  gun-carriage  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  horses. 

pole-piece,  e.    [POLE-STRAP.] 

pole-plate,  i. 

Carp.:  The  plate  of  a  frame  which  supports  the 
heels  of  the  rafters ;  a  wall-plate. 

pole-prop,  8.  A  bar  for  supporting  tho  end  of 
the  pole  or  tongue,  especially  used  with  the  various 
carriages  of  the  artillery  service. 

pole-propeller,  8.  A  mode  of  propulsion  of 
boats  in  which  the  ends  of  poles  are  pushed  against 
tho  bottom  of  the  river  to  propel  the  boat. 

pole-reed,  pull-reed,  8. 

Hot. :  Phragmites  communin. 

pole-rush,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Bulrush  (q.  v.). 

pole-Strap,  ».  A  heavy  strap  by  which  tho  pole 
of  the  carriage  is  attached  to  the  collar  of  the 
horse.  Also  called  pole-piece. 

pole-tip,  8.  A  tubular  iron  at  the  front  end  of  a 
wagon-pole. 

P61e(2),8.    [Seedef.]    A  native  of  Poland.      ^ 

*p61e(3),8.    [POLL  (1),  8.) 

p61e  (4),  *P01,  8.  [O.  Fr.  pol,  from  Lat.  polum, 
accus.  of  po/iw=a  pole ;  Gr.  po/o«  =  a  pivot,  a  hinge, 
a  pole,  from  pelo=ta  turn;  Fr.  poll-;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
polo;  Ger.,  Dan.  &  Sw.  pol;  Dut.  pool. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*(2)  The  pole-star. 

*(3)  The  firmament,  the  sky. 

"The  moon'a  resplendent  globe 
And  rtarrypo^."  Milton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  724. 

2.  Fig. :  The  opposite  extreme. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.:  One  of  tho  two  points  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  meet  the  sphere  of 
the  heavens ;  one  of  the  fixed  points  about  which 
tho  stars  appear  to  revolve. 

2.  Elect,  (pi.) :  The  same  as  ELECTRODES  (q.  v.). 

3.  Magnetism  (pi.):  The  two  points  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  magnetic  bar  whore  the  attraction  is 
greatest.    One  points  to  tho  north  and  is  called  the 
North  Pole,  the  other  to  the  south  and  is  called  the 
South  Pole.    Similar  poles  repel,  dissimilar  poles 
attract  each  other.    Sometimes  there  are  interme- 
diate poles,  called  "consequent  poles."    \Vhenthe 
earth  is  viewed  as  a  magnet,  the  spots  whore  the 
magnetic   needle  stands   vertical   are   called   the 
"  magnetic  poles."    In  1830  Sir  James  Ross  found 
that  the  magnetic  north  pole  was  in  76'  N.  and 
06"  43'  W.    At  the  same  time  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  south  polo  was  calculated  to  be  in  75}°  S. 
and  154'  E.    But  it  does  not  always  retain  the  same 
place.    This  is  shown  by  what  is  called  the  declina- 
tion or  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  t.  e.,  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  tho  geographical  merid- 
ian.   At  London,  in  1580,  this  was  11°  36  E.,  and  in 
1S84, 18'  8'  W. 

II  Tho  unit  magnetic  pole  or  the  pole  of  unit 
strength,  is  that  which  repels  an equalpole  at  unit 
distance  with  unit  force.  In  the  C,  G.  S.  system  it 
is  the  pole  which  repels  an  equal  pole  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  centimeter  with  a  force  of  one  degree. 
(Everett :  The  C.  G.  .S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  x.) 

4.  Hath. :  In  a  polar  system  of  coordinates,  the 
point  from  which  the  radius  vector  of  any  point  is 
estimated. 

5.  Math.  Geog.  (pl.\:  The  two  extremities  of  the 
earth's  axis,  i.  e.T  the  two  points  where  the  axis 
meets  its  surface.    That  above  the  horizon  in  our 
latitude  is  called  the  North  Pole,  the  other,  on  tho 
farther  side  of  tho  globe,  is  called  the  South  Pole. 

"From  pole  to  pole  is  nndistinguish'd  blaze." 

Thomson:  Summer,  436. 


poledavy 

IT  (1)  Pole  of  a  polar  line:  A  point  in  the  plane 
of  a  conio  section,  such  that  if  any  straight  line  be 
drawn  through  it,  cutting  the  curve  in  two  points, 
and  tangents  be  drawn  to  the  curve  of  these  points, 
tht'y  will  intersect  each  other  on  the  given  line. 

(2)  Pole  of  maximum  cold : 

Temperature:  A  point  where  the  cold  is  greater 
than  anywhere  around. 

(3)  Poles  of  a  circle  of  a  sphere:  The  points  in 
which  a  diameter  of  the  sphere  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  circle  pierces  the  surface  of  the 
sphere. 

pole-star,  *. 

Astron.:  Polaris,  a  bright  star  at  the  tip  of  the 
tail  of  Ursa  Minor,  and  in  a  line  with  the  pointers 
Morak  and  Dubhe,  the  two  stars  constituting  the 
front  of  the  plow-like  figure  in  Ursa  Major.  It  is  at 
present  less  than  a  degree  and  a  half  from  the  true 
pole,  and  by  A.  D.  2095,  through  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  it  will  be  under  half  a  degree.  [PRE- 
CESSION.] Even  now  the  circle  it  describes  is  too 
small  to  be  discernible  by  tho  ordinary  eye.  The 
polo-star  is  really  a  double  star  of  yellow  hue,  but 
while  the  larger  or  visible  one  is  between  thosecond 
and  third  magnitude,  its  companion  is  only  of  the 
ninth,  and  therefore  a  telescopic  star.  There  is  no 
corresponding  star  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Tho  pole-star  is  a  convenient  one  for  observing  to 
determine  the  latitude  and  also  the  azimuthal 
error  of  any  transit-instrument. 

pole  i :,.,».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthu.:  Pleuronectes  cynoglossus,  a  grayish- 
brown  flat  fish,  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches  long. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Called  also  the 
Craig-fluke. 

p61e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [POLE  (1),  8.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  or  support  with  poles. 

"About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops  are  to  be  poled." — 
Miller:  Gardener's  Diet.,  s.  v.  Lupulus. 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  on  poles. 

3.  To  impel  by  poles ;  to  push  along  with  poles. 
"The  guides  poled  the  canoee  up-Htream," — Scribner't 

Hagazinr,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  496. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  propel  a  boat  by  poles. 

"  We  were  MOOD  poling  up  the  first  rnpicl." — Field,  Feb. 
13,  1886. 

p61e  ax,  p61e  axe,  pill -ax,  ».  [Old  L.  Gor. 
polle.te,  from  po(/?  =  the  poll,  the  head,  and  exe=an 
ax.] 

I.  Oril.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  ax  or  hatchet :  a  hatchet 
or  ax  with  a  long  handle  used  for  killing  oxen,  Ac. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Old  Arm.:  A  military  weapon  which  combined 
a  hatchet,  pike,  and  serrated  hammer,  much  used 
by  horse-soldiers  up  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  His  body  guards  with  gilded  iwleaxeA." — Maeautay: 
Utst.  (•„;/..  ch.  ill. 

2.  ffaut.:   A  heavy  hatchet  having  a  handle  fif- 
teen inches  long  and  a  sharp  point  turning  down- 
ward-on  the  side  opposite  the  blade.    It  is  used  for 

-hoarding,  resisting  boarders,  cutting  ropes  or  net- 
tings, Ac. ;  a  boarding-ax. 

pole  ax.  v.  t.  [PoLEAx,  8.]  To  kill  or  fell 
with  a  poleax. 

pole  cat,  'pol  cat,  8.  [Etym.  of  first  element 
doubtful;  various  suggestions  have  been  made  as 
to  its  origin,  e.  g.,  (l)=Polish  (Mahn) ;  (2)=French 

Sou(e  =  ahen:  so  a  cat  that  goes  after  fowls;  (3)  = 
.  Fr.  pulent  (Lat.  purufenfiu)=stinklng  ( Wedg- 
wood); (4)=Ir.  poll  (Gael.  poH;  Corn.  po/)=a  pool, 
a  hole;  so  a  cat  living  in  a  hole  (Skeat).    Second 
element  English  cal.] 
I.  Literally  and  Zoology: 

1.  Putoriut  fcetidus.  one  of  the  Mustolimp,  akin  to 
the  Marten,  but  with  a  broader  head,  a  blunter 
snout,  and  a  much  shorter  tail.    It  has  a  shorter 
neck  and  a  stouter  body  than  tho  weasel.     The 
shorter  hairs  are  yellow  and  woolly,  tho  longer  ones 
black  or  brownish  black  and  shining.    Two  glands 
near  the  root  of  the  tail  emit  a  highly  offensive 
smell.    It  makes  immense  havoc  in  poultry-yards, 
rabbit-warrens,  and  among  hares  and  partridges, 
killing  everything  which  it  can  overpower.    It  also 
devours  many  eggs.    Found  in  Arctic  and  temper- 
ate Europe. 

2.  The  Zorilla. 

*II.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

"You  witch!  you  hag!  you  polecat :"—  Shatesp.:  Kerry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

If  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  sometimes 
erroneously  applied  to  the  skunk. 

»p61e  da-vy,  «  p61 -da-vy.  »  poll-da-vie, 
*powl  da-vies,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  cf.  Fr.  ;««'/= 
hair.  |  Poldway ;  coarse  canvas ;  houce,  any  coarse 
wares. 

"  You  must  be  content  with  homely  polldarie  from  it." 
—Houell:  Letters,  i.,  g  U.,  10. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect.      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  shun,     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  sbfis.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


poleless 

pole   less,  'pole   lesse,  <»'./'•    [Eng.  pole    ; 
•leu.]    Without  a  pole. 

"Horaee  that  draw  n  )>->lrlr*»r  chariot.'' 

Stupylton:  Jurfnttl.  X.  156. 

pol  e  march,  lubnt.  [Greek  polemarchos,  from 
lnfli  iHo.i  -  u  jir.  ami  "/'•/*<•  to  rule;  Fr.  polemiirque.  1 

llrit-k  .tnlii/.:  At  Athens  originally  the  third 
iirchon.  tli"  military  oommander-lo-oblef ;  after- 
ward a  civil  magistrate,  who  hail  inulrr  his  caro  all 
strangers  amf  sojourners  in  tin1  city,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  wno  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  country. 

p6  ISm'-Ie,  *p8-lSm'-Ick,  adj.  &  subtt.  [Greek 
polemikos= warlike,  from  />o/c»ios— war;  French 
/"•/':i/i  /'/'"  .'  Ital.  &  Sp.  potemico.] 

A.  .  I*  adjective: 

1.  Given  to  polemics  or  controversy ;  engaged  in 
controversy;  controversial. 

"Ihefteword*  .  ,  .  nre  used  by  potem<>  writers  in  a 
MOM  diverse  from  their  common  signification."— Ed- 
xardt:  Freedom  of  the  Will.  pt.  1.,  gS. 

2.  Pertaining  topolomics  or  controversy  ;  intended 
to   maintain    an   opinion,   doctrine,  or  system  in 
opposition  to  others ;  controversial ;  disputative. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  A  polemic  writer ;  a  disputant,  a  controversial- 
ist; one  who  writes  in  support  of  any  opinion,  doc- 
trine, or  system  in  opposition  to  others. 

t-.  A  polemical  controversy  or  argument. 

polemic-theology,  mbst.  Theology  designed  to 
defeudCbristianity,  aud  to  attack  all  non-Christian 
faiths  and  unbelief. 

p6-16m'-lc-al,  *p5-16m '-Ic-lll,  adj.  [English 
polemic;  -al.]  The  same  as  POLEMIC  (q.  v.). 

"The  polemical  and  impertinent  disputations  of  the 
world. "— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  Her.  6. 

tpo-lSm  -I-$Ist,  lubst.  [Eng.  polemic;  -1st.}  One 
given  to  polemics  or  controversy ;  a  controversial- 
ist, a  polemic. 

p8-18m  -Ics,  «.  [POLEMIC.]  The  art  or  practice 
01  controversy  or  disputation ;  controversy  ;  contro- 
versial writings,  espec.  on  matters  of  divinity  or 
theology. 

tp8l  -6-mIst,  «.  [English  polem  (ic) ;  -1st.]  A  con- 
troversialist ;  a  polemic. 

p81~i  m8n-I-&  -cS-ffl.  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  pole- 
moni(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -iir.-u  .  | 

Botany:  Phloxworts;  an  order  of  1  erigvnons 
Exogons,  alliance  Solanales.  Herbaceous  plants, 
sometimes  climbing;  calyx  five-parted,  persistent, 
sometimes  irregular;  corolla  nearly  or  quite  regu- 
lar, flve-lobod;  stamens  five;  ovary  superior,  three- 
celled,  few  or  many-seeded  ;  fruit  capsular.  Found 
in  America,  Europe,  &c.  Known  genera  17,  species 
104.  (Lindley.) 

p8l-S-m6  -nl-um,  ».  [Lat.  polemonia ;  Gr.  pole- 
monion  =  the  Greek  valerian.] 

Bot. :  Jacob's  Ladder;  the  typical  genus  of  Polc- 
moniaceae  (q.  v.).  Perennial  herbs,  with  alternate, 

R  innate  leaves;  flowers  corymbose ;  calyx  campanu- 
ite;   corolla  rotate;  stamens  doclinate;  capsule 
ovoiil,  three-celled,   many-seeded.    Known  species 
about  twelve. 

po  lem  6  scope,  «.  [Fr..  from  Or.  pol<>nios=war, 
and  «fcope<>=to  see,  to  observe.]  A  glass  with  a  mir- 
ror at  an  angle  of  45%  designed  to  enable  a  person 
to  view  objects  not  directly  before  the  eye.  It  is 
used  in  opera-glasses  to  view  persons  obliquely, 
without  apparently  directing  the  glass  at  them, 
nd  in  field-glasses  for  observing  objects  beyond  an 


obstructing  wall  or  bank,  as  in  the  interior  of  a 
fortress. 

•pol  -8-my^  ».  [Greek  />ol«nicw=war.]  War,  war- 
fare, contention,  resistance. 

p6-l8n  -t», s.  [Hal..  Sp.,  Port.,  A  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
polenta^  peeled  barley.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pudding  made  in  Italy,  of  semolina, 
Indian  corn,  or  muie  meal. 

•_'.  A  thick  porridge  of  chestnut  meal  boiled  in 
milk,  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Franco, 

P61e  ward,  «//!•.  [English  pole  (4),s.;  -tcard.] 
Toward  one  or  other  of  the  pules.  ( IVhrirtll.i 

pole    Wig, «.    [E'ym.  doubtful.]    [PoLLiwio.] 

Ichthy.:  The  name  given  by  the  Thnmns  flslier- 
men  to  a  small  British  tins,  the  Freckled  or  Spotted 
Goby  of  Yarrcll ;  Hnlinm  minutus. 

pftl  -ey",  a.  [English  pole  (3),  s.;  •».]  Without 
horns ;  polled. 

"Had  it  been  any  other  beast  .  .  .  hnt  that  futtey 
heifer." — ft.  Kinynlry:  Geoffrey  tlamlyn,  ch.  xxix. 

p6T-ey,«.   [PoLY,«.J 
poley-oll, «. 

CTiem.:  C10HleO.     A  volatile  oil  obtained   from 

M'-iitlin  /'Hi'  :iium  at  tin-  time  of  flowering  l>\  distil- 
lation with  water.  Aromatic  odor.  vll"\\-  color, 
specific  gravity  -M27.  boiling  at  183*. 
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•poleyn  (!),».    [Fr.]    Armor  for  the  knee. 

•poleyn  (2), s.    (.PULLEY.] 

P6  -II  an,  «.  [See  def.)  Of  or  belonging  to 
Ji>-i'pli  Xavier  Poli  (1748-1825),  a  Neapolitan  zoolo- 
gist and  comparative  anatomist. 

Pollan- vesicles, s.  pi. 

Compar.  Aiuit. :  Vesicles,  generally  five  in  num- 
ber, connected  with  the  circular  canal  in  the  Ecu  in- 
oidea  and  Holothuroidea. 

po  11  an  He,  *.  [Gr.  poliainomai= to  grow  gray ; 
suff.  -He  (A/tn.).] 

Aftn. :  A  very  pure  variety  of  Pyrolusite  (q.  v.). 
The  original  was  from  Flatten,  Bohemia. 

*pSl-I-Sn'-tn8-a.  «.  [POLIAXTHES.]  A  common- 
place book,  containing  many  flowers  of  eloquence, 
&c. 

"  Repair  to  postils  or  poliantheaf." — Milton:  Remottst. 
Defence.  (Postscript.) 

pol  I  an  thef,  K.  [Gr.  poi0»=many,  and  anthos 
=  blossom,  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Hemerocalleap :  the  peduncle  is 
two  or  three  feet  long,  and  has  on  its  summit  many 
cream-colored  flowers.  Polianthvs  tuberosa  (Tube- 
rose), a  native  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  much 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  India.  China,  and  Java,  is 
deliciously  fragrant,  especially  after  dark,  and 
during  some  thunderstorms  its  fading  flowers  omit 
electric  sparks.  The  bulbs,  dried  and  powdered, 
are  given  by  the  Hindus  in  gonorrhoea. 

pA  lice  ,  «.  [Fr.  =  policy,  civil  government,  from 
Lat.  politia i;  Gr.  po/tffiu=citizenship,  civil  govern- 
ment, condition  of  a  state;  po/i're*=a  citizen;  po/i« 
=  acity;  Sp.  policia ;  Ital.  polizia.] 

1.  A  system  of  judicial  and  executive  administra- 
tion of  a  country,  especially  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  quiet  and  good  orderof  s<>ciety ; 
the  means  or  system  adopted  by  the  authorities  of 
a  government,  state,  or  community  to   maintain 
public  order  and  liberty,  and  to  protect  property. 
In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  by-laws,  and  regulations  of  a  city.    The  pri- 
mary objects  of  the  police  system  are  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  crime,  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  and   order,  but  various  other  duties  have 
been  from  time  to  time  added,  as  the  prevention 
and  removal  of  public  nuisances  and  obstructions, 
the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  and  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  the  numerous  laws  and  regulations 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  health,  order,  and  safety. 

2.  (Properly  an  abbreviation  of  the  term  police- 
force,  i.  e.  a  force  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
police  or  order.)    A  civil  force  organized  and  main- 
tained for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime, 
the  preservation  of  pnblic  peace  and  order,  and 
generally  for  the  enforcingof  the  laws,  by-laws,  and 
regulations  of  a  city,  township,  or  district.    The 
ordinary  police  of  a  city  are  dressed  in  a  particular 
uniform.    The  secret  police,  more  commonly  known 
as  detectives,  are  not  uniformed.    The  regulation 
and  control  of  the  police  in  a  city  are  usually  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the.  cost  of 
their  maintenance  is  paid  out  of  the  local  taxes. 

*\  Military  police : 

(1)  An  organized  body  kept  up  in  an  army  for  the 
maintenance  of  civil  order,  as  distinguished  from 
military  discipline. 

(2)  A  civil  police  having  a  military  organization, 
as  the  Constabulary  of  Ireland,  the  gendarmerie  of 
France,  Ac. 

1[  River  and  harbor  police:  A  body  of  police 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  property  in  aud 
about  harbors  and  rivers. 

police-commissioner,  subit.  One  of  a  body  of 
officials,  either  elective  or  appointive,  who  are  in 
some  states  trusted  with  the  regulation  aud  ap- 
pointment of  police. 

police -constable,  t.  A  member  of  the  police- 
force  ;  a  policeman*  (Eng.) 

police-court,  ».  A  court  of  flrst  instance  for  the 
trial  of  offenders  arrested  on  charges  preferred  by 
the  police. 

police-force, s.   [POLICE,  2.] 
police-Inspector.  «.  An  officer  of  police  ranking 
above  a  captain,  and  below  a  superintendent. 

police-Justice,  «.     A  judge  who  presides  at  a 
rxTlico-court  (q.  v.). 
police-officer,  s.    A  policeman, 
police-sergeant,  «.  The  lowest  in  rankof  officers 

ofthe  police. 

policed,".  [Eng.  pol  ir  If) ;  -fd.]  Under  laws 
and  regulations;  under  a  regular  system  of  police; 
administered. 

••/Vlic'il  citlen  and  protected  plains." 

rAunuuu:  Liberty,  iv.  734. 

po-lice  man,  s.  [English  police,  and  man.]  An 
ordinary  member  of  a  police-force ;  a  polico-officeri 


poliene 

*p6l  l-$led,  ".  [  Kn«.  policy;  *ed.]  Ro»rulute<X 
by  laws;  having  a  systrm  of  luwe  for  the  HIM  in - 
ton  an  ce  of  public  peace  and  order. 

"There  it  U  n  just  caotte  of  war  for  unit  her  nation,  tin.' 
ia  civil  or  policicd  to  subdue  them."— Bwntn:  Of  an  Holy 

pfil  \-$f  (i),  *pol-l-cie,  *pol-y-cy,  *.   [O.  Fr, 

policie,  from  Lat.  po/t/.'a,  from  Gr.  polite ia ,'  Sp. 


,  . 

lifia.l    [POLICE.] 
•1.  Poli 


lity. 

"  Let  polteie  acknowledge  itwlfe  indebted  to  religion." 
—Hooker:  Kcclet.  Potitte,  bk.  v.,  g  L 

2.  The  art  of  government  ;  that  line  or  system  of 
procedure  and  actions  which  the  government  of  a 
nation  adopts  as  the  best  calculated  to  further  it- 
interests,  either  in  regard  to  its  relation  with  other 
states,  or  to  the  management  of  internal  or  domes- 
tic affairs;  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  or  recom- 
mended by  the  responsible  rulers  of  a  state  with 
regard  to  any  question,  foreign  or  domestic. 

"The  EnglUh  policy,  he  Bald,  had  HO  completely  brutal- 
ized them,  that  they  conld  hardly  be  called  human. 
beings."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  The  principles  or  grounds  upon  which  a  meas- 
ure or  course  of  action  is  based,  having  regard  to- 
the  means  adopted  to  secure  its  adoption  or  suc- 
cess, as  well  as  to    the   object  with  which   it   is- 
adopted  or  recommended. 

*4.  Motive,  grounds;  inducement,  object. 

"  What  policy  have  you  to  bestow  a  benefit  where  it  i* 
counted  an  injury?"  —  siitnry. 

5.  Prudence,  skill  ;  sagacity  or  wisdom  of  govern- 
ments or  of  individuals  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  public  or  private;  regard  had  to  that  which 
is  most  to  one's  interest. 

"  Kings  will  be  tyrantn  from  policy,  when  subjects  ar» 
rebels  from  principle."  —  Burke. 

•6.  Sagacity,  cleverness. 

"The  very  policy  of  a  hostess,  finding  his  parse  so  far 
above  his  clothes,  did  detect  him."—  Fuller. 

7.  Good  management  :  a  wise,  prudent,  or  advisa- 
ble course  or  line  of  conduct. 

8.  Management  of  business;  line  or  course  pur- 
sued; as,  Such  a  course  is  bad  policy. 

p81  -l-$f  (2),  «.  [Fr.  po/icc  =  a  policy,  from  Low 
Lat.  inililii-nin.  poleticum,polecticum,  corruptions 
of  polyptychum  —  a  register,  a  roil  in  which  iln<>- 
wore  registered;  Gr.  polyptychoH=&  piece  of  writ- 
ing folded  into  many  leaves;  hence,  a  long  register 
or  roll;  prop.  nout.  sing,  of  polyptyclioe—  having 
many  folds  :poly,  ncut.sing.  of  pofj/«=much,  many. 
and  ptyx  (genit.  prycAo*)=a  fold;  ptysa<~>=to  fold; 
Sp.  po/iza;  Ital.  polizzn.] 

1.  Comm.  :  A  document  containing  a  promise  to> 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  the  occurrence  of 
some  event.    In  return  for  this  promise  a  sura  of 
money  is  paid  down,  called  the  premium  (q.  v.).  By 
far  the  largest  part  of  insurance  business  is  applied 
to  disasters  at  sea;  to  destruction  of  property  by 
fire;  to  making  provision  for  heirs  and  successors 
in  case  of  death,  and  to  loss  of  time  and  expense 
through  accident.    The  practice  of  insurance  has 
also  becnextended  to  making  provision  against  loss 
of  cnms  from  bad  weather,  against  destruction  of 
glass  from  storms  and  accidents,  &c.    In  every  case 
a  form  is  filled  up  containing  a  promise  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  iu  the  event  of  the  happening  of  the 
specified  contingency,  and  this  document  is  always 
called  the  policy.    Although  an  insurance  policy  is 
a  contract,  it   is  only  signed    by  one  party,  the 
insurer,  who  for  that  reason  is  called  the  under- 
writer, and  forms,  therefore,  what  is  called  in  law 
an  unilateral  contract.    Marino  policies  are  of  two 
kinds;  (1}  Valued  policy,  one  in  which  the  g<M>ds  or 
property  insured  are  at  a  specified  value  ;  (Z)  Open 
policy,  one  in  which  the  value  of  the  goods  or  prop- 
erty is  not  mentioned.  [ASSURANCE,  INSUK  VXCK.  I 

2.  A  ticket  or  warrant  for  money  in  the  public 
funds.    (Eng.) 

H  Wayer  Policies,  Wagering  Policies:  Policies 
containing  the  phrase,  interest  or  no  interest," 
intended  to  signify  insurance  of  property  when  no 
property  is  on  board  the  ship.  They  are  not  recog- 
nized in  law. 

policy-holder,  tntbst.  One  who  holds  a  policy  or 
contract  of  insurance. 

p81  I  5?  i:i),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Palmer  suggests  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  French 
prt^uwr^palisadcM'd,  staked,  or  paled  about.  >  rV»/fr 
Vii/inolotiy,  p.  291-2.1]  The  pleasure-grounds  ai 
a  gentleman's  or  nobleman's  country-house. 

'  '  Oo«ton  Covert*  were  fonnd  tenant  lest*,  with  the  p 
of  Buckminater  alike  deserted."—  flrM,  Dec.  6,  18X4. 

*p6l'-I-cy',  r.  t.    [Poi.irv   (li,  «.]    To  redu. 
order  i  to  regulate  or  administer  by  laws. 

"For  pollcying  of  cltlea  and  commonalties  with  neir 
ordimmciea."  —  Bacon:  Advance,  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

po    11  ene,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

I'luwistry:  A  name  given  by  Volckel  tooneof  the 
compounds  obtained  by  heating  sulpho-cyauato  of 


fate,     fat,    fire,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     wet,     hBre,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,    cure,     unite,     cur,     rUle,     full;     try,     Bfrian.     »,     o  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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ammonium  to  3(1(1  .  He  regard-  it  «»  isomeric  with 
melamine,  but,  according  to  Licbig,  il  is  identical 
with  mclam. 

p8l  I  gar,  p5l  $  gar,  ».  [Native  name.]  The 
head ol  avuuffe  i>r  dutriol  in  Bouthoro  India;  a 
semi-independent  chief.  (Mill:  British  litiliti.  iii. 
117.) 

p8  llm  -I-ta,  «.  [Gr.  pof//»ii7o8=of  many  threads 
or  colors.] 

Fnliric:  A  variegated  stuff. 

*p6T  I  mite,  a.    [PoLimTA.]    Many-colored. 

pdr -Ing,  <t.    [Poi.E,  v.  | 

I.  Orit.  Lima.:  Tlio  act  of  impelling  or  pushing 
forward  with  poles. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Clv.Enij.:  One  of  tlio  boards  used  to  support 
the  Hide-earth  in  excavating  a  tnunel. 

2.  QlasA-makinQ :  An  operation  for  ridding  glass 
of  a  lilac  color  duo  to  an  excess  of  manganese.  Tho 
molton  glasB  is  stirred  with  a  pole,  which  introduc- 
tion of  a  carbonaceous  element  changes  the  sesqui- 
oxido  into  protoxide,  and  the  color  disappears. 

3.  Horticulture: 

(1)  The  act  of  propping  up  or  supporting  with 
poles. 

(2)  Tho  act  of  dispersing  worm-casts  with  poles. 

4.  Metall.:    Tho  stirring  of  a   metallic  hath  (of 
copper,  tin,  or  load)  with  a  pole  of  green  wood,  to 
cause  ebullition  and   dooxidation   in  the  refining 
process. 

p6  II  6-py  rl    t§§,  a.  [Or.  po/*o8=gray,  and  Eng. 
Pl/rites.] 
Min.:  Tho  same  as  MARCASITE  (q.  v.). 

*p5l-I-or  fiSt  Ics,  s.  [Or.  poliorketiko*=tit  for 
bosioging  a  town,  frompoi  torAreo-to  besiege  a  town  : 
/>»li*  n  city,  and  eiryo  —  to  restrain.]  The  art  or 
science  of  besieging  towns.  (l)e  Quincey.) 

*p8l-I  pr&g  -man,  s.  [POLIPRAGMATIC.]  A  busy 
meddler. 

*p61-I  prag  mat  -Ic,  *.  [Prof.  po/(-=poly.  and 
Eng.  pragmatic.]  \  busy-body.  (lleulin:  Life  of 

l.,«nl,  p.  :{«.) 

P6 -llsh,  ii.  &  ».    [Eng.  Pol(and) ;  -i«ft.] 

A.  As  ailj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Poland  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive; 

1.  Tho  language  spoken  by  the  Poles.  It  belongs 
to  the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family 
of  languages.  There  are  no  remains  of  it  anterior 
to  the  fourteenth  century. 

*2.  Polish  draughts,  a  form  of  the  game  much 
playodou  the  continent.  The  board  has  101)  squares: 
the  men  can  take  backward  or  forward,  and,  when 
crowned,  can  move  diagonally,  like  the  bishops  in 
chess,  from  one  end  of  the  board  to  another. 

Polish-ringworm,  s.    f PLICA-POLOXICA.] 

p8l'  Ish,  *pol  Isch  en,  *pol  schen,  *po-lysh, 
i\  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  politts-,  root  or  politt8ti»t,itr.  par.  of 

SoJi>=to  polish;  Lat.  polio;  0.  Sp.  &  Port,  polir; 
p.  pulir;  Ital.  polirc.f 

A.  Transit tre : 

1.  Lit . :  To  give  a  polish  to;  to  make  smooth  and 
glossy,  as  by  friction. 

"  l-'or  the  purpose  of  being  poli*hr<l  and  shaped  into  a 
columu."--.V<i«vi»/«y:  Hist.  Kny.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fifi.:  To  refine:  to  give  refinement  to;  to  rnb 
or  work,  off  rudeness  or  coarseness  from ;    as,  to 
polish  manners. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  become  polished ;  to  take  or  re- 
ceive a  «loss.  or  smooth,  glossy  surface. 

*    '['<•  imtish  off :  Summarily  to  get  rid  of.  (S/cmy.) 
p8l -Ish,  s.   [POLISH,  v.] 
I.  Literal  I  H: 

1.  An  artificial  gloss ;  a  smooth,  glossy  surface  pro- 
duced by  friction. 

"Giving  it  the  due  turn,  proportion,  and  polish." — 

.4*M/.sotl;   {til  It'll  If. 

2.  A  substance  which  imparts  a  polish  or  gloss; 
as.'furnituro-po/i'sft. 

II.  Fin.:  Refinement,  elegance;  freedom  from 
rudeness  or  coarsene<-. 

"This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behavior." 

AlMitnll:    Clllli. 

pSl  Ish  able,  <i.  [Eng.  palish;  -able.]  Capa- 
hlr  of  being  polished;  susceptible  of  a  polish, 
(  tfn.i/'c:  Works,  iii.Mvi 

p8l  -Ished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [POLISH,  t;.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Botany:  Having  the  appearance  of  apoli-h'il 
substance,  as  the  testa  of  Abriu  precatwius,  and 
ni.uiy  other  seeds. 

polished-brick,  suM.  A  brick  which  ha*  been 
nibbed  upon  a  bench  plated  with  iron,  to  make  its 
surface  perfectly  even.  This  process  is  only  gone 
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through  with  the  very  best  bricks,  ami  its  cost  is 
such  that  it  is  not  employed  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

p8l    Ished  ness,  «.    [Eng.  polished;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  stato  uf  being  polished, 
-mootli,  and  glossy. 

"And  ;il  I  their  pulftti'ilttr**  WHS  saphiriue." 

Ihniiif:   Isiiilt'titnlitiii  nf  .leremy,  IT. 

2.  Fig.:  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  retine<l  and 
elegant ;  polish. 

p8l  -Ish  Sr,  «.  [Eng.  polish;  •*  r.]  One  who  or 
that  which  polishes;  a  substance  or  instrument 
used  in  polishing. 

pSl    Ish-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  A  «.    [POLISH,  p.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  tt:  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  IN  mil*!. :  The  act  or  process  of  giving  a  pol- 
ish or  gloss  to  anything. 

polishiug-block,  s. 

1.  A  block  between  the  jaws  of  a  vise  on  which 
an  object  is  laid  to  polish  it  by  an  emery  strip  or 
otherwise. 

2.  A  block    shod    with    polishing   material    and 
moved  over  the  face  of  the  object  to  bo  polished. 

polishing-brush,  «.  A  hand-brush  for  polishing 
stoves,  boots,  &c. 

polishlng-cask,  *. 

1.  A  rolling  barrel  in  which  articles  are  placed  to 
polish  by  mutual  attrition  or  by  grinding  against 
some  polishing-powder  placed  in   the  barrel  with 
them. 

2.  A  barrel  in  which  grained  gunpowder  is  placed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  graphite,  which  gives  it  a 
polish. 

polishing-file,  >.    A  smooth  file;  a  burnisher. 

polishlng-hammer,  «.  A  hammer  for  fine-dress- 
ing the  surfaces  of  plates. 

pollshlng-iron,  8. 

Bookbinfliny :  An  implement  for  finishing  the 
covers  of  books.  It  is  heated  and  passed  over  the 
leather,  the  lining  paper,  and  such  other  parts  as 
require  smoothing  and  polishing. 

polishing-machlne,  s. 

1.  A  machine  in  which  rice,  deprived  of  its  hull, 
receives  a  further  trituration  to  deprive  it  of  its 
red  skin  or  cuticle. 

2.  Cotton:  A  machine  which  brushes  the  surface 
of  sized  yarn,  or  burnishes  sized  thread. 

polishing-mill,  saint.  A  lap  of  tin  or  of  wood 
coated  with  list  or  leather,  used  for  the  finishing 
processes  of  the  lapidary. 

polishing-paste,  «.    [PASTE,  «.,  T  (3).] 

polishing-powder,  ».  Pulverized  material  used 
in  polishing.  Diamond,  sapphire,  ruby,  corundum, 
emery,  rotten-stone,  flint,  tripoli,  pumice-stone, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  chalk  are  all  employed.  Tho  first 
three  arc  used  by  the  lapidary;  corundum  and 
emery  principally  by  metal-workers. 

polishlng-slate,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  slaty  rock  occurring  mostly  in  beds  of 
the  Tertiary  formation.  Texture,  earthy;  soft; 
friable.  It  consists  of  the  siliceous  shells  or  envel- 
opes of  various  species  of  Diatomaceap,  thenumber 
contained  in  a  cubic  inch  having  been  reckoned  to 
be  about  41,(XW,UU),OUO. 

polishing-snake,  «.  A  lithographer's  tool  for 
cleaning  a  lithographic  stone.  [SNAKE-STONE. J 

polishlng-tin,  8.    A  bookbinder's  tool. 

POlishing-Wheel,  s.  A  wooden  wheel  covered 
with  leather  and  charged  with  crocus,  rouge,  putty- 
powder,  Ac.  It  is  used  in  polishing  metallic  articles 
of  relatively  small  size. 

tpSl'-Ish-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  polish;  -ment.~[  The  act 
of  polishing ;  the  stute  of  being  polished  ;  refine- 
ment. 

"It  is  strange  to  see  what  a  />o//*A>*irjif  BO  base  a  stuff 
doth  tuke."—  Walton:  Remains,  p.  466. 

p8-ll8'-t6s,,  s.  [Gr.po/ 18(01= the  founder  of  a  city.] 
Kntoiu.:  A  genus  of  Vespid*e.    Polistea  gallicn  is 

common  in  Germany,   France,  and    the  south  of 

Europe. 


p6  lite  ,  a.  [Lat.  polilux.  pa.  par.  of  po/io=to 
polish;  ft.poli;  Ital.  polito;  Sp.  pud'do.] 

*I.  Lit.;  Polished;  smooth  and  glossy  ;  reflecting. 

"Polite  bodies  as  looking-glasses." — Cudworth:  Intel-, 
lectnal  Sattem,  p.  731. 

II.   Fiilltratirt-ly: 

1.  INiHshed  or  refined  in  manners  or  behavior; 
courteous,  obliging, complaisant, well-bred,  courtly. 

"Too  polite  and  goodnatured  to  express  what  he  must 
have  felt." — Macaitltiu:  Hist.  KH>J.,  ch.  xvi. 


political-  economy 

1.  Characterized  by  politeness  or  refinement ;  re- 
fined. 

"The  whole  itutite  literature  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second." —.Viu-fiH/dy:  Iliitt.  Etiy.,  ch.  ill. 

*[  Polite  denotes  a  quality  ;  ixtlinhrtl,  a  state.  \ 
polite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his  behavior,  a  Qnifched 
gentleman;  but  a  rude  person  may  bo  more  or  less 
polished,  or  freed  from  rudeness.  lt<'jim'd  rises  in 
^•use,  both  in  regard  to  {mlttr  and  fmlinhfd;  a  man  is 
indebted  to  nature,  rather  than  to  art,  for  his  ivy/*w- 
tneiit ;  his  jinlitt'ncitti.  or  his  politth,  is  entirely  tlm 
fruit  of  education.  Politeness  and  poliifedo  not 
extend  to  anything  but  externals;  refinement  ap- 
plies as  much  to  tho  mind  as  the  body. 

•pft-llte',  f.  t.    [POLITE,  a.]    To  polish,  to  retine. 

"Those  exercises  which  ixitlte  men's  spirits." — Jtnyt 

Civilian,  pt.  I. 

pS-lHe'-iy,  ml c.    I  Eng.  polite ;  -I//.] 

*1.  Lit.:  In  a  polished  manner;  so  as  to  be 
polished. 

"  No  marble  statue  can  be  ixilitelii  carved,  no  fair  edi- 
fice built,  without  H|  most  as  muuh  rubbish  and  sweeping." 
—Mtllon:  <  htif-li  (liifernmfnl,  bk.  i..  ch.  vii. 

2.  In  a  polite,  courteous,  or  refined  manner;  with 
politeness  or  courtesy ;  courteously. 

"  [He]  iititftfty  begs  to  be  excus'd." 

Frttitci*:  Harace,  epist.  i.  1. 

p6  lite    ness,  s.    ( Eng.  polite ;  -nets.} 
1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  polite;  refinement, 
polish,  or  elegance  of  manners. 
*2.  Elegance;  elegant  finish. 

3.  Courtesy,  courtoousness  ;  good  breeding ;  affa- 
bility, civility. 

"  Fancied  politeness  is  sometime*  more  owing  to  custom 
than  reason." — Walls:  Lmjic,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

p8l-I-t8sse  ,  •«.  [Fr.]  Politeness,  espec.  affected 
or  excessive  politeness. 

"We    .    .    .     gather  p<iliteitHe  from  courts  abroad." 
Una:  TII  William  J'ultenea,  En'i. 

pol  I-tlc,    »pol-i  tick,    "pol  i  tique,   'poll 
tike,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  i>oliticttx,   from   <tr.  polifikoit— 
pertaining  to   citizens,    rule,  or  policy ;  politc*=3L 
citizen  ;   polis  =  a  city;  Fr.  politiqne;  liM.    &   Sp. 
politico,} 

A.  A*  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining   or    relating  to  polity  or  politics; 
political. 

"  I  will  read  iiojitn-  authors." 

Shttk-esii.:  Ttcflflh  fiialit,  ii.  5, 

2.  Consisting  or  composed  of  citizens.    (Only  iu 
tho  special  phrase,  tfie  body  politic.) 

"The  whole  body  politic  owes  its  preservation  to  t  he 
virtuous  care  and  honest  endeavors  of  upright  men." — 
Sharp:  SermvH*,  vol  i.,  ser.  5. 

*3.  Pertaining  to  tho  drawing  up  or  making  of 
laws  and  regulations  for  government ;  legislative. 

4.  Prudent  and  sagacious  in  the  adoption  of  a 
policy ;   sagacious    in  devising   and   carrying   out 
measures  tending  to  promote  the  public  welfare; 
as,  a  politic  minister. 

5.  Characterized    by    prudence    and   sagacity ; 
adapted  or  tending  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

6.  Sagacious,    sharp,  or   clever  in    devising^  and 
carrying  out  measures  to  promote  one's  own  inter- 
ests without  regard  to  the  moraJity  of  tho  measures 
adopted  or  the   object   aimed  at ;   crafty,  artful, 
cunning. 

"  I  have  been  politick  with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
mine  enemy." — shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

7.  Well-devised  or  adapted  to  secure  an  end  or 
object,  right  orwrong;  artful,  specious. 

"  Thy  politic  maxims."—  Milton:  P.  K.,  ill.  400. 
*B.  As  subst. :  A  politician, 
p5  lit  -IC-al,  a.    [Eng.  politic;  -a*.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  politics  or  govern- 
ment ;    treating   of  politics   or    government ;  as,  a 
l>olitir<il  writer. 

2.  Pertaining   or   relating  to   public    iiolicy   or 
polity;    pertaining   to  civil  government  or   stato 
affairs  and  measures. 

"The  law  of  action  and  reaction  prevails  in  the  jn.lit- 
/'•"/  as  in  the  physical  world." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  nation  or  state,  or 
to  nations  or  states,  in  contradistinction  to  civil  or 
municipal;  as,  political  rights,  i.e.,  those  which 
belong  to  a  nation,  or  to  a  citizen  as  an  individual 
member  of  a  nation,  as  distinguished  from  civil 
rights,  i.  e.,  thelocal  rights  of  a  citizen. 

4.  Having   an    established  or  regular  system  of 
government  or  administration  of  national  affayrs  ; 
as,  a  political  government. 

*5.  Politic,  sagacious,  prudent,  artful,  wary. 

political-economy,  s.  The  science  which  inves- 
tigates tho  nature  of  wealth  and  tho  lawsof  its  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  including,  directly  or 
remotely,  tho  operation  of  all  the  causes  by  which 
Midit ion  of  mankind,  or  of  any  society  of 
human  beings,  in  respect  to  this  universal  object. 


boll,    b<5^;     p6~ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -Eion  =  shun:      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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of  human  desire,  is  made  prosperous  or  the  .  . 
Inquiries  ou  these  points  must  have  existed  from 
the  i-.irlii-.t  times  in  every  nation,  but  political 
economy  as  a  science  is  very  modem,  Crude  views 
on  the  subject  arose  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  free 
Italian  cities  anil  the  Hanscutic  towns.  Sir  Walter 
Kaloigh  f  !:.!•:>'.  Sir  William  Petty  (1667),  and  Sir 
liinllry  North  (1691)  wrote  on  the  subject  with 
4-nlitfhtiMiim'nt  for  their  ago.  Francois  Quosnay,  in 
KrnniTo  1 17>>si.  founded  the  school  of  the  economists 
which  held  that  the  soil  is  the  source  of  all  wealth. 
[PBTUOCBAT.]  Adam  Smith  (1723-1790)  had  made 
IHtlitical  economy  a  portion  of  his  lectures  while 
professor  in  Glasgow  University  from  1751  to  1764. 
Visiting  Purls  in  that  year,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Quosuay  and  the  leading  economists,  but  the 
principles  of  his  great  work,  the  Wealth  of  Rations 

Kublished  nftor  ten  years'  retirement,  in  1776,  were 
i  tho  main,  thought  out  independently.  Since 
Adam  Smith's  time,  no  work  ou  the  subject  has 
appeared  more  original  or  influential  than  the 
Principle*  of  Political  Economy,  by  John  Stuart 
Hill.  In  this  and  hisother  productions  advocating 
liberty,  be  yet  considers  that  public  opinion  and, 
if  need  be,  even  law  should  be  directed  against  the 
increase  of  population  when  there  is  no  hope  of 
comfortable,  or  at  least  of  decent,  maintainance, 
and  that  the  unearned  increment  of  land  should  be 
•appropriated  by  the  state.  This  latter  view  the 
late  Prof.  Fawcett,  another  eminent  political  econ- 
omist, strongly  controverted.  Probably  the  most 
notable  political  economist  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  is  Henry  George,  of  New  York  City,  whose 
views,  to  some  extent,  coincide  with  those  of  I.  8. 
Hill,  especially  as  regards  the  unearned  increment 
of  the  land.  Mr.  George's  theory  has  been  popularly 
denominated  tho  single-tax  idea,  and  is  best  set 
forth  in  his  work,  Proyre&t  and  Poverty.  The 
most  important  corollary  of  the  single  tax  is  un- 
limited free  trade, — thnse  two  principles  forming, 
in  fact,  all  of  Mr.  George's  theory, 
political-geography,  «.  [GEOGRAPHY,  II. ».] 
political-liberty,  x.  [LIBERTY,  r  (3).] 
pd  lit  Ic-al  Ism,  ».  [English  political;  -inn.} 
Political  or  party  feeling  or  zeal. 
PO  Hf-lc-al-iy,  adr.  [Eng.  political;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  political  manner:  with  regard  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  state  or  nation. 

"Rome  was  politically  dominant."— Macaulay:  Hist, 
fug.,  oh.  iii. 

2.  With  regard  to  politics. 

•3.  In  a  politic,  artful,  or  cunning  manner;  art- 
fully. 

"The  Turks  politically  mingled  certain  Janizaries."— 
Knolltit:  Hist,  of  lite  Turks. 

p6  lit  Ic  as  ter,  «.  [Eng.  politic;  suff.  -a»ttr, 
as  in  poettMfer.]  A  petty  ignorant  pretender  to 
political  knowledge  or  experience. 

"All  the  tribe  of  aphorismers  and  polittcastrr*." — Mil. 
ton:  Reform,  iu  Kng.,  bk.  iL 

pfil  1  tl  clan,  "pol  1  tl  tlan,  a.  A  i.  [English 
^politic;  -tun.] 

*A.  Asadj.:  Artful,  politic,  cunning. 

"  Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords." 

Milton:  Samson  Aaonisle*.  l.lfj. 

B.  A»  mbttantive : 

*  I.  A  man  of  artifice  or  cunning ;  a  cunning,  art- 
ful person. 

"The  pttlittcian,  whose  very  esaence  lies  in  this,  that  be 
la  a  ponton  ready  to  do  anything  that  he  apprehends  for 
kis  ad  vantage."— South.  Hermons,  i.  324. 

2.  Uiie  who  is  versed  or  experienced  iu  the  science 
of  politics  or  the  art  of  governing ;  a  statesman. 

3.  One  who  devotes  himself  to,  or  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in,  politics ;  a  party  man. 

p6  lit  I  9lie.  t.  i.  [Eag. politic;  -ize.}  To  deal 
with  or  treat  of  politics  or  political  matters;  to 
play  the  part  of  a  politician. 

"While  I  am  politicizing."—  Walpole:  Letters,  iii.  281. 

pol  l-tlciy.  'pol  ?  tick  ly.  *pol  1-tlke-ly, 
adv.  I  Eng.  politii :.  -ly.\  Iu  a  politic  manner;  art- 
fully, cunningly. 

"Thus  have  I  jutliticty  begun  my  reign." 

.sft.itr.,,,.     T'imiaa  "f  tile  Snreic,  It.  J. 

•p6  lit -I  c6,  *pol  1  tl  cone,  «.  [Ital.J  A  poli- 
ticiun. 

"He  waa  certainly  a  true  Matchiarellian  politicone."— 
Kurtlt:  f.jcam*n..  p.  118. 

po  lit  1  c6  ,  pref.  [Eug.  politicd);  o  connect.] 
Political. 

pOlltlCO-religlOUS,  «.  Of,  hi-longing  to.  or  af- 
fecting tlio  interests  both  of  religious  and  of  politi- 
cal parties. 

pSl'  I  tlca,  »poT-I-tIckg,«.    I  POLITIC.] 
1.  Thu  science  which  treats  of  tbajtetributiou  of 
ftowitr  in  a  country.   Domestic  politics  investigate^ 
I  In'  ih-i  nlmtion  of  power  among  the  several  daises 
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or  individuals  belonging  to  a  particular  country, 
the  best  form  of  government  for  the  nation,  tin- 
proper  balance  of  power  among  the  three  leading 
classes  of  the  community— the  upper,  the  middle, 
and  the  lower  classes — the  means  of  preserving  and 
developing  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  de- 
fending the  body  politic  against  foreign  aggression 
or  domestic  sedition.  Foreign  politics  treats  of  the 
politics  of  foreign  nations,  particularly  as  affecting 
the  interests  of  our  own  country. 

2.  Popularly,  the  political  sentiments  of  an  indi- 
vidual, his  procedure  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
his  party,  orhisowu. 

p51  -I-tlze,  v.  i.  [Or.  poliiud=(l)  to  be  a  citi- 
zen :  (2)  to  govern  a  state.]  To  play  the  politician  ; 
to  debateor  argueabout  policy. 

*p5l-I-tUTe,  gubnt.    [BV.,  from  polir=(»  polish 
(q.  v.).]   A  gloss  given  by  polishing ;  a  polish. 
"ftlrpoliturr  walk'dall  her  bodyover." 

Bfaumout:  Psyche,  vi. 

p5l  -l-tf,  *pOl-l-tle,  ».  [Lat.  politia,  from  Or. 
po/i'fem=government,  administration;  Fr. politic.] 

1.  The  form,  system,  or  constitution  of  the  civil 
government  of  a  state  or  nation ;  the  framework  or 
organization  by  which  the  various  departments  of 
a  civil  government  are  combined  into  a  systematic 
whole. 

"The  Btate  of  polity,  so  much  resembling  ancient 
Greece,  HUM  undergone  a  great  change."—  Eiutace:  Italy, 
vol.  iv.,  din.  8  8. 

2.  The  form  or  constitution  by  which  any  institu- 
tion is  organized ;  the  recognized  principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  human  institution. 

"Maintaining  the  epiflcopal  polity  iu  England." — .Vu- 
cautity:  Hist.  Eiiy.  ch.  xix. 

3.  Policy,  prudence,  art,  management. 
*pol-lve, ».    [PULLEY.] 

polk,  rerb  intrant.    [POLKA.]    To  danre  a  polka. 

(a.  Eliot.) 

p61 -k&,  8.  [Bohemian  pu!fcaBkftlf,  from  the 
half  stop  prevalent  in  it.] 

1.  Music:  A  well-known  dance,  the  music  to  which 
Is  in  ]  time,  with  the  third  quaver  accented.  There 
are  three  steps   in  each  bar,  the  fourth  beat  is 
always  a  rest,  the  three  steps  are  performed  on  the 
three  first  beats  of  every  bar. 

"Anna  Slezak,  a  farm  xervaut  at  Klbateinil/,  near 
Prague,  invented  the  polka  about  1830.  The  room  in 
which  she  wart  accustomed  to  dance  being  of  ainal  I  d  inten- 
sions, the  movements  of  her  feet  were  short,  and  so  the 
dance  wascalled  the  'Pulka*  dunce,  that  is  the  'half 
dance."—  Stalner  if  Barret:  lUct.  of  Mu»tc. 

2.  An  air  suitable  or  appropriate  to  the  dance 
described  in  1. 

POlka-jacket, »«6«(.  A  knitted  jacket  worn  by 
women. 

P611  ii).  »pol,  'pole,  *polle.  «.  [O.  Dut.polle, 
pol,  6o/=the  head  or  pate;  Low  (Jer.  polle  —  the 
head;  Sw.  dial.  i>u/i;  Dan.  puld  —  the  crown  of  the 
head.  Prob.  of  J'eltie  origin.] 

1.  A  head;   now  applied  in  composition  to  the 
heads  of  animals ;  as,  poi/-evil,  /»u/t  ax. 

2.  Tho  back  part  of  the  head. 

3.  A  catalogue  or  list  of  heads,  that  is,  of  persons ; 
a  register. 

4.  A  register  of  tho  names  of  persons  individually 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections. 

5.  The  voting  or  registering  of  votes  iu  an  elec- 
tion. 

6.  The  number  of  votes  polled  or  registered  iu  an 
election. 

7.  The  same  as  POLLARD  (1), «.  (q.  v.) 

8.  The  blunt  end  of  a  hammer ;  the  butt  end  of  an 
ax. 

f  Challenge*  to  the  poll*: 

Late:  Challenges  or  exceptions  to  particular 
jurors. 

poll -adze,  «.  An  adze  with  a  striking  face  on  the 
head  (poll)  opposite  to  the  bit. 

poll-ax, «.   [POLEAX.] 

poll-book,  «.  A  register  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  at  an  election. 

poll-Clerk,  «.    A  polling-clerk    .,.  v.). 
poll-evil,  pole-evil, «.     (See  extract.) 

" Plill-ertl  l»  a  large  swelling,  inflammation,  orimpost- 
hume  in  the  horse's  i»<ll  or  nape  of  the  neck,  just  between 
the  ears  toward  the  mane." — farriers1  Dictionary. 

poll-pick,  -. 

Mining :  A  pick  ou  the  end  of  a  pole,  so  as  to  be 
wcjrki'd  by  blows  endwise,  like  a  crowbar. 

poll-tax,  'poll-money,  •poll-silver,  ..  A  tax 
levied  per  head ;  a  capitation-tax. 

poll  (2),j.  (  V  contract,  of  l:.lli,  for  Mary.\  A 
familiar  name  fora  parrot. 

poll-parrot,  *.    A  parrot. 

poll  -parrotlam,  nuiat.  Meaningless  or  senseless 
repetition  of  phrases. 
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p611  (3) ,  x.  |  Et j  in.  doubtful,  by  some  referred  to 
Or.  (hot)  pollm  =  (the)  many,  (the)  rabble,  by  others 
to  poll  (1),  «.,  as  though  the  poll-men  were  only 
counted  by  the  heads,  not  registered  individually. | 
AtCambndge  University,  England,  a  student  who 
takes  a  pass  degree  or  one  without  honors;  a  pass- 
man. 

poll-man,  «.    The  same  as  POLL  (3),  «. 

poll,  »pol,  v.  f.  4  i.    [POLL  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  remove  the  pol  1  or  head  of ;  to  clip ;  to  lop, 
to  shear. 

11  Again  I'll  poll 
The  fair-grown  yew-tree  for  a  chosen  bow." 

Keats:  Knit  Um  iou,  1.  480. 

2.  To  enumerate  by  heads;  to  enroll  in  a  register 
or  list. 

3.  To  impose  a  tax  on. 

•4.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob. 

"  Which  i>"l*  aud  pits  the  poor  in  piteous  wine." 

Spenter:  F.  V.,  V.  iL  *. 

5.  To  register  or  give  (as  a  vote). 

"  And  poll  tor  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote." 

Ticket:  A  Laity  to  a  Gentleman  at  Ariynvn. 

6.  To  bring  to  tho  poll ;  to  receive  (as  a  vote.) 
*7.  To  pay  as  a  personal  or  poll-tax. 

"  The  man  that  poll'tl  but  twelve  pence  for  hut  head." 
Dryden:  Juvenal,  iii.  287. 

B.  Intransitive: 

\,  To  plunder,  to  pillage ;  to  rob  by  extortion. 
"They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  the  very 
enemy  cannot  do  much  worse." — Spetisert  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  register  or  record  a  vote  at  an  election ;  to 
vote,  to  go  to  the  poll. 

U  To  poll  a  jury:  To  examine  each  member  of  a 
jury  individually  as  to  his  concurrence  iu  the  ver- 
dict. 

p8l  lach  -Ite, ».  [Greek  i>ollarhf=mnay  times; 
soS.-ittlltin.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Hreithaupt  to  a  group  of 
minerals  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and 
formed  by  tho  diverse  interchanging  of  the  same  or 
similar  constituents.  It  included  the  species  Apa- 
tite, Hodyphane,  Vanadinite,  Pyromorphite,  Mime- 
tesite,  ana  their  numerous  varieties. 

p5l -lack, «.    [POLLOCK.] 

•poll  age  lage  a-lfci.s.  [Eug.poH.v.;  -age.}  A 
poll-tax;  extortion,  robbery. 

pol  lam,. «.  [Hind.]  A  nef;  a  district  held  by  a 
poligar  (q.  v.). 

pol    Ian,  pow    an,  a.    [Gael,  pollag.] 
Ichthu. :  Coregoitu*  pollan.  from  the  Irish  Lakes, 
somewhat  resembling  a  herring  (Clupea  harengiu), 
but  with  a  remarkably  short  head  aud  deep  body. 
*p6l  -lar  chf.  ».    [POLYASCHY.] 
pol  -lard  (1), ».  &  a.    [Eng. poll,  v. ;  -nrd.] 

1.  A  tree,  the  top  or  head  of  which   has    beea 
lopped  oil',  some  distance  from  the  ground,  so  as  te> 
cause  it  to  throw  out  branches  or  shoots  all  round 
the  point  where  the  amputation  has  taken  place. 

2.  A  stag  which  has  cast  his  horns. 

3.  A  polled  or  hornless  ox. 
*4.  A  clipped  coin. 

5.  The  chub  or  cheven. 
•6.  Coarse  flour. 
*7.  Coarse  bran. 

"  The  coarsest  of  the  bran,  vsuallie  called  KUrfceous  or 
fxtttartt."—  Harrison:  Descri/tt.  Kny.,  bk.  ii.,  en.  vl. 

B.  A»  adj. :  Polled,  topped. 

"Grubbing  up  an  old  jtoltanl  ash." — I'riiun.it  Brit. 
Zoolooy,  vol.1. 

•pol  lard  (2),  >.  [Said  to  be  named  after  th» 
original  maker.]  A  counterfeit  coin,  made  abro;»l, 
and  smuggled  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  They  were  worth  about  a  cent. 

pol  lard,  r.  r  [POLLARD  (1).]  To  make  into  a 
pollard  by  lopping  off  the  head  or  top  of;  to  top. 

"Just  after  the  willows  have  been  itollanleil."— Field. 
Dec.  12.  I--'. 

pilled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    |  I'm  i  ,  . 

A.  Attpa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  top  or  head  lopped  off;  lopped, 
topped,  pollard. 

2.  Having  the  haircut. 

•  '.  Having  cast  tin-  horns,  a-  a  -t:tK- 

4.  Deprived  of  horns ;  wanting  horns,  as  an  ox. 
"Let  theeebeout  of  a  black  pollr,!  to*."     rieM.Jtm.f. 

•HL 

p&l   len,  t.    1 1. at.  | 

•I.  <>nl.  Lang.:  Fine  bran. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hoi. :  The  pulverulent  or  other  substancewhich 
fills  tho  cells  of  the  anther  (q.  v.).  It  consistaof 
minute  granules  varying  in  sue  und  inclosing  a 


i,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,     wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thtre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pit. 
or,     wore,     wolf.     w5rk,     who.     (in;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur.     rUle,     rtll;     try,     Syrian,      se,     OB  -  i;     ey     a.       qu  =  kw. 
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plant,  corresponding  ._  —     ._ „. 

fluid  in  animals,  and  is  designed  to  fertilize  the  3.  The  act  of  voting  or  of  registering  a  vote.                3-  Tuat  which  pollutes  or  defiles. 

seed.    [ POLLEN-TUBE.]  ««ii4^»  K««»».                                             •       t.-  i.       4.  The  emission  of  semen  at  other  times  than  dur- 

2.  Entomology:  Pollen  collected  from  plants  and  f  Polling-booth,*.    A  temporary  erection  in  which    ing  coition. 

Carried  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia,  of  bees,  to  record-votes  at  an  election  ;  a  polling-p  ace.                „    Jgw M  ^^  .  L       ,  Qr  ceremonia,  unclean. 

Mixed  with  honey,  it  becomes  the  food  of  the  larva?.  The  near  proximity  to  the  polllnaJ>ootlu."-Lo,,,lo,>    n,.s8i  which  disqualified  a  person  for  intercourse 

pollen-cell,  s.    [ANTHEB,  POLLEN.]  "'nHV-'8  fellow,-men'  or  rendered  a  place  or  thing 

polling-clerk,  s.    A  clerk  who  assists  the  pre-    unfit  for  sacred  uses. 

POllen-tUbe,  ».  siding  officer  at  an  election.                                                                             »  Their  strife  pollution  brings 

Bot.:  A  delicate  tubular  process  sent  out  from  polling  -  Dlace     Dolling    station    »      V    ulace                Upon  the  temple."              Hilton:  r.  L.,  xii.  386. 

one  of   the  pores  or  slits  on  that  portion  of  the  officially  ai.pointcd  for  vofing  at  an  election.                P81    Ifix,  «.    [Gr.] 

pollen  which  falls  upon  the  stigmu.    The  tube  thus  _, 

formed,   continually    elongating,    makes    its    way  pSl  lln'-I-a,  subst.    [Named  after  Cyrus  Polliuia,       1-  <<«*>.. 4ntt</.:    The    son   of   Leda,    and    twin 

down  the  style  and  along  the  conducting  tissue  to  professor  of  botany  at  Verona.] 

the  ovules,  which  it  fertilizes.  /.'»'..'   A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Androppgonea1. 

pollen-utricle,  «. 

HI  it.:  The  same  as  POLLEN-CELL  (q.  T.). 

"Theoriglnal  cell,  or  the  parent  j>o/l«>.u<r/<-l.-,bec<>meB  string  in  the  region  east  of  the  Jumna. 

^r^sT^^^ 

ducing  pollen. 

p8l-lln-l-nm  (pi.  p8l-lln  -I-a),«.    [POLLEN.] 

pSl-lened,  adj.     [Eng.  pollen, -fd.]     Covered  ^<"-  (P',)  '  The  pollen  masses  of  Asclepiadace*       pSl-6-nalse  , 'pSl-O-nSse  .  «.    [Fr.=Polish.] 

with  pollen.  «I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  Polish  language. 

"Each  like  a  golden  image  was  pollened  from  head  to  .P.0l-lln-6:dl-nm,  »«/)*/.    [Lat.  po//en  (geuit.  po/-       jj.  Technically: 

foot."                       TeuuttuH:  Voyaue  of  Jtueldune.  !»>/«) ;  far.  Pido«=form,  and  Lat.  suff. -turn.] 

Bot, :  Do  Bary  s  name  for  what  he  believes  to  be 


. 
2.  Astron,:  One  of  the  two  bright  stars  in  the 


Wl.  .      /i     KUIIUH     UI      VTTUSSUS,      IIILKI     .-lIUIHtIMIHt»lll-lt'.  .      ,,       ..  /. .       .          ^  .,  j 

Pollinia  eHopoda  is  much  used  in  the  sub-Hima-  constellation  Gemini.    Once  it  was  red,  now  it  is 

layan  regions  for  the  construction  of  swing  bridges  "       '??•,  r., 

and  as  cattle  fodder.    It  yields  a  fiber  made  into       f  M.e.teor^.  [tASTOB  AND  POLLUX.] 


p61  IS  na'r  -I-otis,  adj.     [Eng.  pollen;  -arious.] 
Consisting  of  meal  or  pollen. 


. 
4.  if  in..-  The  same  as  POLLUCITE  (q.  v.). 

P6  -16,  ».    |  Ktym.  doubtful;  prob.  from  Thibet. 


lie  of  the  twelfth 


anuel  Comneuns  about  the  mi 
century. 


1.  Dress:  An  article  of  dress  for  ladies,  consisting 
of  a  body  and  short  skirt  made  in  one. 
"This  polonaise,  worn  with  a  plain  or  fancy  velvet 


p81  -11-Wlg,  p5l  -Il-w8g.  «pOl-wy-gle,  s.   [First       2.  Music:  The  same  as  POLACCA  (1)  (q.  v.). 
element  Eug.  poll,  as  in  tadpole;  second,  "•.'/.  as  in 


y,         ,v  .    ^  rw%  .._-,,  .  A*V»«  .      A^U     ll.ll.v     n     II.IHII        ll/»      »    11.11       lltj     (JtTln1 

*p81 -18n-g«r,  s.    [POLLAED,  a.]    Pollard  trees,    a  male  organ  in  Pyrenomycetous  Fungals. 
brushwood. 

"Lop  for  the  fewel  old  pollrngtr  grown." 

TuMer:  Huttbandrte,  XXXT.  13. 

p81-l8n-If-8r-o6s,  a.    [POLLINIFEHOUS.] 

p61 -I8n-Iie,  f.  f.    [Eng.  pollen;   -ize.]    To  pol- 
linate (q.  v.). 

tp6l   lent,  a.    [Lat.  po//enn.]  Powerful,  mighty.  pSl -lick,  p61   lack,  «.    [ Gael.  pollag= the  whit- 

"Against  a  foe  pollrnt  in  potency."  ing;  Ir.  pullog. } 

Brvtctifitu:  King  and  Book,  vili.  1,191.  ^Ichthy. :  Gadus  pollnchius,  common  on  the  Atlan- 
p611  8r,  *pol  er,  s.    [Eng.  poll,  T.  ;  -«r.] 
tt.  One  who  shaves  or  cuts  hair ;  a  barber. 

2.  One  who  polls  or  lops  trees.  much  supe'rior  to  that  of  thecoalflsTi,  and  the  yiiung    -  "- ~  — 

8,  One  who  registers  voters ;  one  who  records  his  are  oftoll  sol(i  for  wllitinK]  ,„  wuich,  ilowever,  they       p61t,  «.    [Cf.  Lat.  pulto,  a  frequent,  from  pello= 

i«_^._  -'ii  a  are  not  nearly  oq'ial  in  flavor.  to  drive;  Sw.  />u//n=to  heat ;  Eng. pelt,  v.]   A  blow, 

•4.  One  who  plunders,  pillages,  or  fleeces  by  extor-          ...  „  at.,,!,,, .  »),«  a~t  nt  ^ti  i  k-i.,i. 

n.  p8l-lft    cite,  «.    [Lat.  Pollux,  geuit.  Polluc(is)=  " 

Pnllii-r  (n  i  A  .  onff     Ha  I  \fl»  \  1  "  Give  me  a  good  polt  of  the  head."— Malt.  D  Arbtcnt: 

aud  catchers  away  of  mennes  goodes. '— (  do//;     roiiux  (.q.v.^  ,  sun. -IK  ^JHlll.  ).J  Cecilia  bk   ii     cE   ix 

Mm.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  with  Cas- 

squeezed 


r.i  1 1:.  pc 

earwi'ff  (q.  v.).J   A  tadpole.    (Burroughs:  Pepacton, 
p.  202.) 


tic  coast.    It  isabout  thesizeof  theCoalfish.  Three 


ti,> 


p6-16  -niS,  p6-16  -nl-»n,  ».  [POLONAISE.]  A 
greatcoat,  a  Polish  surtout  ;  a  dress  for  young 
boys. 

tp8l  6  nolfje,  ».    [POLONAISE.] 
Munic  :  A  polonaise. 


"  To  escape  this  jtolt-footfd  philottopher." — Ben  Jonfvii : 


2.  C'omp.  Anat.:   Hie  muennost  of  the  five  digits  D81  lute    •?  /     \  1  -n    ,,,,ii,,t,,«   ,  •,   ,,ar   ,,f  r,,,;;,,,,  °  09cnPe  tnu> l»>"-/«o"<«  pnu 

normally  existing  in  the  anterior  pairs  of  limbs*  of  =g ^^Cobu^'t^lrplSlffV^Sf  whlS  *T"  "T"  """"""''• 

the  higher  Vertebrates.  the  oider  forms  were               r  port.y=toward,  and  pSl  trodn     *pol -trowne, 

p81  119-1  pe§,  «.    [Lat.  polttx, geuit.  po/lici(»)=  /uo=towash;  iufum=mud.J  tron,  *poul  troun,  *pul-tro 


uo,  *pal   troon,  *pol  - 

(. —  I»».IMI  ,  [  if  i  .1  ./i  —  miiii.  |  v«w<«,    i/uiii  wAwtA^A,    wvii  trowne,  N.  A'  .*.   [_r  reiich 

1.  To  make  foul  or  unclean ;  to  taint,  to  defile,  to    po/'ron=a  knave,  a  sluggard ;  Ital.  poltrone,  from 
1.  Xo6l.:  A  genus  of  Lop'adidss.    Pollidpea  coi-    soil.  poltro=(l)  lazy,  (2)  a  Tarlet,  a  coward    ...    a 

_  j-  i j  i_  ii.-  17 2.  To  corrupt  or  destroy  the  moral  purity  of;  to    bed  or  couch  ;  the  meaning  is  thus  a  sluggard,  one 

taint,  to  contaminate.  who  loves  his  bed ;  Ital.  poltro  is  for  polstro,  from 


the  thumb,  aud  pcx—a  foot. 

1.  XoOl.:   A  genus  of  Let _ 

nitCKuio!  is  found  in  the  European  sous. 

2.  Pulceont. :  From  the  Oolite  onward. 


ment,  or  a  paper  containing  it. 


"  Ye  with  these  last  letters,  sent  the  pope's  pollfi-ita. 
"  o.  23. 


4.  To  render  unclean  or  unfit  for  sacred  services    contemptible  mean-spirited  follow, 
or  uses.  "  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  Buch  as  he." 


//on." — Iturnet:  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  No. 

•J.  fVi-i'f  Lair:  A  promise  without   mutuality;    a 
promise  not  yet  accepted  by  the  person  to  whom  it       tj>8l  Ittte  , 
is  made. 


p8l    lln  ar,  a.    [Latin  pollen,  genit.  pollin(ia); 

iiii.  suff.  -ai-.] 

Bot.  :  Covered  with  a  fine  dust  resembliug  pollen. 


"  Neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy  things  of  the  chil-  SHakr»p.    Henri/  I  /..  rt.  III. 

dreu  of  Israel."—  .\umber,  xviii.  32.  B.  As    adj. :   Cowardly,    dastardly,    base, 

tp8l-lnte  ,  adj.    [Lat.  pollutus.]    [POLLUTE,  r.]  *««'?*"*'• 

'olluted,  defiled,  dishonored.  p51  trodn  -ii-f,  *p8l-trodn  -rf,  *poul  troun 


"  Pollute  with  sinful  blame.''— Milton :  Xatiritn. 
p81  lut    ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [POLLUTE,  r.] 


er-le,  «.    [ English  poltroon ;  -fry;   Fr.  poltronte.J 
Cowardice,  want  of  spirit. 


"Many    .    .     .    had  very  cheaply  earned  n  reputation 

ta^tV.^H,,^:,   '"'    [I''lti"  P""'»-"»  =  '*'-    po&ftnV^teteof&£n"U'ed;  ^    Wlth  ZrSSRKST**  * 

Hut.:  The  Antheridia  (4.  v.)  in  JuugermauniaceH?       p8l-lnt  -8d-n8ss,  subst .    [Eng.  polluted;  -ness.]  pSl-trpSn'-lsh,  adj.    [English   poltroon:    -ish.] 

T  Resembling  a  poltroon;  cowardly,  dastardly,  con- 
defilement."  temptible. 


ami  Hepatici 

p8l  -lln  ate,  t-.  /.    [Eng.  pollen ;  -ate.'} 

But. :  To  impregnate  witli  pollen ;  to  convey  pol- 
len from  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 

p81  lln-a  -tion,  s.    [POLLINATE.] 

Bot. :  Impregnation  with  pollen  ;  the  conveyance 
of  pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 

p8l  line    t8r,  ».    [Lat.]    One  who  prepared  ma 
•    terials  for  embalming  the  dead. 

"The  Egyptian  yiol/iiirriim,  or  such  as  anoynted 
•dead." — A'roinic.    I'ulyttr  A'rrorj*.  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xix. 


p8l  lut -8d-n8ss,  subst.    [Eng.  polluted;  -nest.]       pSl-troon'-Ish,  adj.    [English   poltroon; 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  polluted ;  pollution,    Resembling  a  polti 
defilement.  temptible. 

p8l-lut-8r,  *p8l-lut  -8r,  s.  [Eng.  pollute,  v.;  p8l -v8r-In,  p8l  ~T8r-Ine,  ».  [Ital.  polverino, 
-€r.]  One  who  pollutes,  defiles,  or  profanes;  a  de-  from  Lat.  pi</t-M=dust.]  Glass-makers'  ashes:  the 
filer,  (linlr:  English  Votaries,  pt.  il.)  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant  brought  from  the  Levant 

aud  Syria. 

,  p8  -lef ,  «.    [ Lat.podum,  from Gr.polUm, 


pol  lut    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [POLLUTE,  v.] 

•pSllflt  -Ittg  If,  adv.    [English  polluting ;  -lv.]  .  V° '  "'; 

.  a  manner  to  pollute ;  so  as  to  polfute.  Bo,??  A  llbiate  plant.  Tencrium  folium.    It  is 

pol  lu    tlon,  svbst.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pollutionrm.  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in  southern  Europe, 

the    accus.  of  po(Iufi'o=a  polluting,  from  pollutus,  pa.  Golden  Poly  is  Trucrium  aureum;  Mountain  Poly 

par.  of  po»uo=to  pollute  (q.  v.) .]  Is  Bartiia  alpina ;  Yellow  Poly  Teucrium  flavesceiu. 

boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c,hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Zenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  ~  shan.     -tion,     -iilon  =  shun;      -{ion,      -?ion  =-  xhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


poly- 

p61  9-,  pre/.  [Gr.  poly,  neut.  sing,  of  pnlyt=  much, 
many. I  A  prefix  frequently  used  with  words  do- 
in. 'I  from  the  Greek,  and  indicating  multitude  or 
multiplication. 

p8l  y  a  can  thus,  tubtt.  [Pref.  poly-,  aud  Gr. 
aKantha  —  n  spine.  | 

Irhtfitiol. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygii,  family 
Labyrinthici,  with  seven  species,  from  the  Kast 
Indian  Archipelago.  Some  of  the  species  have 
been  domesticated  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
coloration. 

p8l  y  a  chur  -us,  ».     [Pref.  poly-,  and   Greek 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Polyachyridea?. 

p81  y  ach  y  rid  -8-te,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
(ic/i.i/H  us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -idecp.  I 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Nassavi- 
ace®. 

pSl  y-a-c6us  tic,  <i.  &  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  aud  Eng. 
acougtic  (q. v.).] 

A.  At  adj.:  Capable  of  multiplying  or  increasing 
sound. 

B.  At  tubs!.:  An  instrument  for  multiplying  or 
increasing  sound. 

pSl-y-a-c6us  -tics,  ».  [POLYACOUSTIC.]  The  art 
of  multiplying  or  increasing  sound. 

p81-y-ac'-tls,  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  uktii=& 
ray.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungals,  sub- 
order Mucedines.  Polyactit  vulgaris  is  a  common 
mold  on  decaying  plants. 

pSl  -y-ad,  ».    [Gr.  poiff=many  ;  suff. -ad.] 

i 'I,, 'in.:  An  element  whose  atomicity  is  greater 
than  unity. 

pSr  •y-a-dSlph,  ».     [POLYADELPHIA.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  Polyadelphia. 

pSl-y-t-del-phl-a,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
poly-,  and  Gr.  adelphos^n  brother.] 

Hot.:  The  eighteenth  class  in  Linnreus' artificial 
system.  Many  stamens,  in  more  than  two  bundles. 
From  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this  fact,  the 
class  was  suppressed  by  some  Linucean  botanists, 
ml  Polys  '  ' 
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p8l -y-an-dry, ».    [POLYASDEIA.] 

Anthru/i.:  The  marriage  of  one  woman  to  several 
men  at  once.  Spencer  (Sociology  i  ed.  ItM).  i.  645) 
traces  several  forms  of  it.  Ho  considers  each  form 
an  advance  on  its  predecessor:  (1)  One  wife  has 
several  unrelated  husbands,  and  each  of  the  bus- 
bands  has  other  unrelated  wives;  (2)  the  unrelated 
husbands  have  but  one  wife;  (3)  the  husbands  are 
related;  (4)  the  husbands  are  brothers.  Thecustom 
is  still  widely  spread  in  the  East.  Ceegar  (de  lirlt. 
Hull.,  v.  xiv.)  found  it  in  Britain  on  his  arrival. 
Tacitus  (Germ.,  xx.)  has  been  cited  as  an  authority 
that  the  ancient  Germans  practiced  polyandry,  but 
Lubbock  (Orig.  Civil.,  1882,  p.  139)  docs  not  consider 
the  passage  conclusive.  M  Lennan  (Prim.  Afar.,  p. 
180)  gives  a  long  list  of  tribes  which  ho  regards  as 
polyandrous. 

"The  revolting  practice  of  polyandry  prevails  through- 
out the  interior  of  Ceylon,  chiefly  among  the  wealthier 
classes."— Tennrnl:  Ceylon  (ed.  IHMIl,  ii.  458. 

•pSl -y-anth,  ».    [POLYANTHUS.] 

Bot.:  A  Polyanthus  (q.  v.). 

p8l-y-an  -tile's.. ».    [POLIANTHES.] 

pol  #  an  thus,  ».  [Pret.poly-,  and  Gr.  antlws= 
a  flower.] 

Hort. :  A  variety  of  the  Oxlip  Primrose,  Pri'iimJa 
flatior.  Flowers  in  clusters,  brownish-red  in  color. 
A  favorite  garden  plant. 

polyanthus-narcissus,  «. 

Hort.:  Narcissus  tazzetta. 

p8l -y-arch-Ist,  «.  [English  polyarch(y);  -lit.'] 
One  who  advocates  or  supports  the  system  of  poly- 
archy. 

"Plate  was  no  polyarchM,  but  a  monarchist."—  Cud- 
xorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  403. 

p8l  -y-ar-Chy,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  arche= 
rule,  government.]  Government  by  many,  either  of 
a  class,  as  aristocracy,  or  of  the  many,  as  democ- 
racy. 

"He  absolutely  denied  .  .  .  a polyarvhy  or  mundane 
aristocracy." — <  it<ltr<irtli.  Int.ll.  System,  p.  411. 

pSl-f-ar'-glte,  «.  [Pref.  poly-;  Greek  ar<;o»= 
sparkling,  and  suff.  -ite  (Afm.).J 

Af  in. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  lamellar  masses  at 
Tunaberg,  Sweden.  Hardness,  4 ;  specific  gravity, 
2'768.  Supposed  to  be  an  altered  anorthite  (q.  v.). 
Tlie  analyses  appear  to  justify  its  reference  to  the 
Pinito  group  or  pseudomorphs,  where  Dana  places 
it. 

p8ry  ar  -gfr-Ite,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  English 
aryurite  (q.  v.).J 

Ann.:  A  name  given  by  Sandberger  to  an  isomet- 
ric mineral  found  at  Wolfach,  Baden.  Hardness, 
2'5;  specific  gravity,  6'974;  luster,  metallic;  color 
and  streak,  Mark  to  blackish-gray;  malleable. 
Composition :  Sulphur,  14*47  ;  antimony,  7*37  ;  silver, 
78-16=100. 

p61  y  ar  thrfis,  «.  [Pref. poly-, aud Gr.arthron 
=  a  limb.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Hydatinea.  It 
has  a  single  eye  on  the  neck,  six  pinuiform  processes 
on  each  side  of  the  body ;  foot  wanting. 

p8l-y-a-t8m -1C,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  English 
atomic  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  elements  which  contain 
more  than  one  atom  in  their  molecules. 

p8l-y-au-tSg  -ra-phy,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
autography  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process  of  multi- 
plying copies  of  one's  own  handwriting  or  of  manu- 
scripts, by  printing  from  stone.  It  is  a  kind  of 
lithography. 

pSl-y-bas  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  basic 
(q.  v.).J 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  acids  in  which  two  or 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  bo  displaced  by  metals 
when  presented  to  them  in  the  form  of  hydrates. 

p81  y  ba  site,  ».  [Prof,  poly;  Gr.  fcu*/»=a  base, 
ami  suff.  -ite  (.Urn.);  Ger. pplybasit.] 

Mm.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  tabular  or 
short  prisms,  also  massive.  Crystallization,  ortho- 
rhombic.  Hardness,  2-3;  specific  gravity,  6-214, 
luster,  metallic;  color,  iron-black,  in  thin  frag- 
ments cherry-red ;  streak,  black,  (omposilion:  A 
siilpharsen-antimonitc  of  silver  and  copper,  the 

ar ic  anil  antimony  varying  in  amount.  Found 

in  many  silver  mines. 

p8  iyb  -I-a,  ».  [Fern,  of  Gr.  po/06io«=with  much 
life  or  vigor:  ;«>/v  =  much,  and  6io»=life.] 

Kntom.:  A  genus  of  Yespidte.  Several  species 
exist  in  South  America. 

pS-iyb  -I-fis,  «.    [Gr.  potybiot.]    [PoLYBIA.] 

XiifiliKiii:  A  genus  of  Hrachyounms  Crustaceans. 
family  Portuuida-.  J'nluhiu*  htntlnu'ii,  the  Nipi»er- 
<-r;ib,  about  twoinches  fong.is  found  in  the  Eiik-Ii-li 
Channel  far  from  land. 

p6  iyb  6  rl   n»,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  polybor(ut) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ii«r.  I 
''i  ititlt.:  Caracaras;  a  sub-family  of  K;iliMi 


polychorion 

with  two  genera,  Polyborus  and  Ibycter.  Sharps 
adds  also  Serpcntarins  anil  Cariama.  The  two 
outer  toes  are  joined  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  mem- 
brane. 

pS-iyb-6  rol  dfis,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  potybor(us'), 
and  Gr.  etdos=forai.  ] 

iifnilh.;  \  gmusoi  AccipitriiiB?,  with  two  specie- 
from  Africa  aud  Madagascar.  Polybontiilcs  tyjticus 
is  the  Banded  GymnOgene. 

pS-iyb -8r-U8,  ».  [Gr.  polyboros=much  devour- 
ing.] 

Ornith.:  Caracara;  the  typical  genus  of  the  Poly- 
borin»  (q.  v.),  with  two  species  ranging  over  South 
America,  and  to  California  and  Florida.  The  beak 
is  compressed  above,  lower  mandible  entire  aud 
obtuse;  cere  large  and  covered  with  hairs;  cheeks 
and  throat  naked ;  crop  woolly. 

p8l  y-car  -p6-£B,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polycarp(oti) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -.  ,i .  | 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Caryophyllacea*. 

pSl-f-car-pSl'-lar-y,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.. 


carpfllary  (q.  y.).] 

Bot.  (of  a  pistil) : 
pels. 


Having  more  than  three  car- 


p8l- y-car  -pic,  a.    [POLYCABPOU*.] 

pSl-y-car  -p8n,  ».  [Neut.  of  Gr.  i>olykarpm>  = 
rich  in  fruit,  fruitful:  po/j/=much,  and  karpot= 
fruit] 

Bot. :  All-seed;  a  genus  of  Illecebracea?  (Limlli •>/  , 
of  Caryophylle«(Xir  Joseph  Hooker).  Annual  herns, 
with  whorled  loaves  and  scarious  stipules ;  sepals, 
five-keeled;  petals  five,  small;  stamens  three  t<» 
five;  style  short,  trifid;  capsule  tbree-valved,  with 
many  seeds.  Known  species  six.  One,  Polucarpon 
tetraphyllum,  a  small  prostrate  plant.is  found  in 
sandy  and  waste  places  in  the  south  of  England. 

p8l~y-car  -pofis,  tp8l-y-car  -pic,  a.  [POLYCAB- 

PON.l 

Botany : 

1.  Having  many  distinct  carpels  or  fruits  in  each 
flower. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  bearing  fruit  many  times 
without  perishing.    Called  alsoSychnocarpous. 

pSl-y-cSn  -trl-dse,  «.  pi.  |  Modern  Latin  pol'j- 
ceHtr(us) ,'  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.) 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  with  two- 
genera,  Polycentrus<  and  Monocirrhns,  from  the  At- 
lantic rivers  of  tropical  America.  Body  compre- 
doep,  and  scaly ;  no  lateral  line;  dorsal  and  anal 
long,  with  numerous  well-developed  spines ;  teeth 
feeble ;  pseudobranchio>  hidden. 

p8l-y-c8n  -trfis,  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  kentron 
=  a  point,  aprickle.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  Polycentridie  (q.  v.), 
containing  one  or  twospeciesof  small  insectivorous 
fishes. 

tp8l  y-§Sph  -al-Ist,"«ufaif.  I  Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.- 
kephalc  —  u  head.]  One  who  has  many  heads  or* 
rulers. 

"FolycrphaliKt*  burdened  with  many  heads."—  Oaudenr 
Trart  o/lht  Church,  p.  ML 

p61  y-cgph -al-ous,  adj.     [Gr.  polykephalot  = 
many-headed.]    [PoLVCEPHALiST.] 
Bot.:    Having  many   heads.     Applied  to  plant- 


Orders,  Decandria  and  Polyandria. 
pSl  y-a-d8l : -phi  an,  «p8l-y-a-del  phofis,  a. 

3  stamens  arranged  in  more  than 
two  Imndles. 

p81  y-a-delph  -Ite,  «.  [Gr.  polyadelphos=v/ith 
many  brothers;  suff.  -ite  (Hilt.).] 

Min.:  A  brownish-yellow  variety  of  garnet  (q.  v.), 
containing  much  sesquioxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  and  lime.  The  original  was  massive. 
Found  at  Franklin,  Sussex  County,  England,  and  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  included  by  Dana  in 
his  group  of  manganese  lime-iron  garnets. 

p81-y-»  -ml-a, «.  [Gr.  polyaimos= full  of  blood: 
poltf=much  and/mima=blood.]  [HmuBUA.]  " 

p8l-y-il  -thl-a,  «.  [Fr.  polyal(fcc*=curingmany 
diseases:  poJy  =  much,  and  althf>=\o  heal.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Anonacea?,  tribe  Xylopea?.  The 
wood  of  Polyalthia  cerasoides,  a  large  evergreen 
tree  in  India  and  Burrnah,  is  prized  in  Bombay  for 
carpentryand  boatbuilding.  (Monson.)  The  inner 
bark  of  /'.  longifolia  is  sa  id  to  funiish  a  good  fiber. 

p81-y-an'-drl-a,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr. 

(genit.  antlron)  =  n  man.] 

Hut.:  The  fourteenth  class  In  Linim-n.-'  artificial 
system.  Etymologically  meaning  simply  that  there 
are  many  stamens,  yet  he  limited  it  to  those  which 
had  those  stamens  hyiMigynous  and  free.  Ortlers, 
Monogynia,  Ditrigynin,  I'entagynia,  and  Polygynia. 

p51  y  an  drl  an,  a.&  s.  [Mod.  Latin  polyan- 
dr(m) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ion.) 

Botany : 

A.  As  adj. :  Polyandrous  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  Polyandria. 

p6l  y  an  drlc,  a.  [English  poluandrly);  •ic.'] 
Characterized  by,  or  relating  to,  polyandry;  prac- 
ticing jMilyandry.  . 

"  Potytin<lric*ocietl«*.  producing  fewer  members  avail- 
able for  offense  and  defense,  naturally  gave  way  before 
societies  having  family  arrangement  inon;  favorable  to 
increase."—  Spencer.-  Sociology  (ed.  1886),  i.  Ml. 

pSl-y-an-drlst,  ».  [English  polyandr(y) ;  -«f.] 
Oni'  who  practice-  polyandry. 

"Phrenological  description  of  Fitlyandrfats."— Jtar. 
shall:  Phrenolitgtiit  among  thf  Todaf,  p.  2^3. 

p5l  y  an  drofia,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  polyandr(ia)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ma.j 

1.  Bot.:  Having  more  stamens  than  twenty  in- 
serted in  the  receptacle. 

2.  Anthriiji.:  1'olvandric  (q.  v.). 

"Onr  British  forefathers,  who  are  known  to  have  been 
po/paitdrouj." — Marshall:  Pkrenoltiyttt  among  the  rrxfcu. 
I'  • 

Ate,    fat,    fare'     amidst,     whit,     ttll,     father;     we,    w8t,     h»re,     camel,    h«r.    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    §tr,     marine;    go, 

or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     a6n;     mote,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     lull:     try,     Syrian.      «e.    o»  -  6:     ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw 


of  Abutilon;  to  mushrooms,  the  ramous  stipe-  of 
which  bear  many  pilei,  as  in  Agaricut  polycepnalu* ;~ 
and  to  the  ramous  hairs,  the  branches  of  which 
terminate  each  by  a  smaller  head,  as  in  Croton 
pfnicillatum. 

p8  iyc -Sr-a,  «.  [Gr.  polykcros  —  many-horned: 
r>o/w=many,  and  fc«'ra«=a  horn.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Doridao  (q.  y.),  from  Norway, 
Britain,  and  the  Red  Sea,  within  tidomarks,  and 
in  deep  water  on  corallines.  The  spawn  is  strap- 
shaped,  and  coiled  on  stones,  in  July  i — J  ' 


p6l  f  chaV-ta,  t,  pi,    [Greek  polychaitfs=wlth 
iiueh  hair:  po/»8=much,  and  chaite  —  halr.] 


Zool.:  An  onlerof  Annelids.sub-classClmHopoda. 
It  includes  the  Tubicola  and  Errantia. 


*p81  f-choB'-ran  y,  *pol-y-coi-ran-le, 
[Qr.  polykoiranif,  from  po(j/fcoirano«=widc-ruling: 
fH)(;/»=mauy.  and  koiranos  =  a  ruler.]  A  govern- 
ment of  many  chiefs  or  prini-r-. 

"The  world  would  be  a  pttlychvrany  or  aristocracy  of 
gods."— Cudtror/*.-  Intell.  Kyttem,  \>  411. 

pSl  -y- Chord,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Kngli-h 
chord  (q.  v.l.] 

Af  twi'c  : 

A.  Asmlj.:  Having  many  chord- or -trim;-. 

«B.  AitHM-itilii;-; 

I.  An  instrument  with  ten  strings,  resembling  the 
double  bass  without  a  neck. 

'_'.  An  octave-coupler. 

p6l  y  Oh8r  -I  8n,«.    [Pref.  ;>.•/;/-.  ami  i 

Bot.:  A  polycarpous  fruit,   lite  that  of  Kunuii- 
culus. 


polychrest 

•pSl  -y^chrSst,  «.  [Pref.  poll/-,  and  Or.  chrittot 
=good;  Fr.  polychresti'.] 

Pharm. :  A  torm  formerly  applied  to  several 
lucilicinc-  on  account  of  the  numerous  virtues  they 
were  supposed  to  possess.  (Cooley.) 

•polychrest-salt,  s. 

Chem, :  Sal  polychrestus,  potassic  sulphate. 

p5l  y-chr8 -l-llte,  su6«<.  [  Pref .  paly- ;  lir.chroa 
=color,  and  li/lms  *tt>w  ;  Ocr. poluchroilith,.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Finite  (q.v.),  found  in  six- 
sided  prisms  without  cleavage ;  pseudomorphous. 
Hardnosflt  3-3*5 ;  luster,  greasy ;  color,  blue,  green, 
brown,  brick-red.  Found  at  Krageroe,  Norway,  iu 
gneiss. 

pSr-y-chrd-Igm,  suM.   [Prof.po/j/-,  and  c/»rus= 
color.] 
Crystallog. :  The  same  as  PLEOCHROISM. 

p8l  y-chr&  -He,  subst.  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr.  e/iroo= 
a  color,  and  Eng.  guff,  -ite.]  |  S  \  i  IK  •.  \  is.] 

p81-j?  Chr6-mat'-lc,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 

chromatic  (q.  v.).]    Exhibiting  a  variety  of  colors; 

colored  with  various  tints, 
polychromatic-acid,  s.  [POLYCHBOMIC-ACID.] 
p8r-jp-chr6me,  subst.  &  a.     [Pref.  poly-,  aud  Or. 

thrum  a = color.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  variety  of  colors ;  work  executed 
in  several  colors;  a  picture  executed    iu    various 
colors. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  [JtoctTLiN]. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  PVEOMOEPHITE  (q.v.). 

B.  As   adj.:  Having    several    or    many    colors; 
exhibiting  a  variety  of  colors ;  executed  in  poly- 
chrome. 

polychrome-printing,  «.  The  art  of  printing 
iu  ono  or  more  colors  at  once. 

pSl-y-Chr6m'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  poluchrom(e) ;  -ie.] 
The  same  as  POLYCHROMATIC  (q.  v.). 

polychromlc-acid,  polychromatic-acid,  sutorf. 
[ALOETIC-ACID.] 

p8l  -y'-chrft  my*,  s.  [POLYCIIBOME.]  The  art  of 
coloring  statuary  to  imitate  nature,  or  particular 
buildings,  iu  harmonious,  prismatic,  or  compound 
tints.  Both  arts  were  practiced  by  the  nations  of 
antiquity  to  a  considerable  extent,  aud  from  a  very 
early  period.  The  earliest  Greek  statues  show 
traces  of  color,  and  their  public  buildings  and 
temples  wore  richly  decorated  with  color.  The 
object  of  polychromy  is  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
architectural  decoration. 

p81-?-chr6  -nl-otts,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Greek 
*•/, r.im*  i  inir.  |  Enduring  through  a  long  time; 
chronic. 

p6l-jf-cla'-dy\  8.  [Prof,  poly-,  and  Gr.  klado»=u 
young  shoot.l 

Bot.:  Plica  (q.v.). 

pSl-J-ClI'-niun,  s.  [Prof. poly-,  and  Gr.  id'/ic-  a 
•ouch.] 

ZoQl.:  A  genus  of  Botryllidn?  (q.  v.l,  with  seven 
species.  Covering  gelatinous  or  cartilaginous,  vari- 
able in  form,  groups  of  individuals  ten  to  150,  at 
unequal  distances* 

pSl-j^-fCB  -II  a,  «.  [Prof,  poly-,  and  Gr.  koilia= 
the  belly;  fcoifo«=hollow.] 

I'lilcpont.:  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
Stauridte.  From  the  Permian. 

p8l  y^-cSn'-IC,  adj,  [Prof,  poly-,  and  Eng.  conic 
(4.  v.).J  Pertaining  to,  or  based  upon,  many  cones. 

polyconlc-projection,  «.  A  projection  of  the 
rarth  s  surface,  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  which  sup- 
poses each  parallel  of  latitude  to  be  represented  on 
a  plane  by  the  development  of  a  cone  having  the 
parallel  for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  in  the  point 
where  a  tangent  at  the  parallel  intersects  the 
earth's  axis. 

pol-f-cot  yl-e  -d6n,  s.  [Prof,  poly-,  and  Eng. 
cotyledon  (q.  v.).] 

Hot. :   A  plant  with  more  than  two  cotyledons. 

[POLYCOTYLEDONOUS.J 

pol-f  cot  jfl-e'-d&n-ous,  «.  LPref.  •••«;.(•-,  and 
Ei>t?.  cotuledonou*  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  more  than  two  cotyledon.-.  Exam- 
ples, the  Conifers?,  the  Boragineous  genus  Amsiuc- 
kia,  and  tlie  Cruciferous  ono  Lepidium. 

pSl  ?-c8t-j?l-e'-d&n  £,  s.  [English  polycotyle- 
don;  -y.\ 

Rot.:  Accidental  increase  in  the  number  of  coty- 
ledons. 

pol  J?C  -ra-  9?,  ».  [Gr.  po(j/s=many,  and  kratei) 
=  torule.]  Government  by  many  ;  polyarch.v. 

pSl  -y'-crage,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  i-r«si'«=a 
mixture;  <ler.  pofyfcras.1 

.Mia.:  An  orthorhomole  mineral  occurring  in 
crystals  in  the  granite  of  the  island  of  Hitleroe, 
Norway,  associated  with  gadolinite,  orthite,  Ac. 
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Hardness,  5'5;  specific  gravity,  5*09  .V12;  luster, 
on  fresh  fractures  very  bright ;  color,  black  ;  streak, 
brown;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Composition  •  Ac- 
cording to  Ratnmclsberg,  a  titanate  with  a  niobato 
of  yttria,  erbia,  the  sesquioxides  of  cerium, 
uranium,  and  iron. 


polygamy 

and  tropical  countries.  Throe  are  British:  Polygala 
t'ulgaris,  the  Common,  1'.  uliginosa  or  aiulriaca* 
the  Austrian  milkwort,  with  P.  calcarea  or  umara, 
perhaps  only  a  sub-species  of  the  first.  /'.  ••!</• 
has  short  branches,  crowded  with  ovate  or  oblong 
obtuse  leaves ;  the  corolla  beautifully  crested,  blue, 
purple,  pink,  or  white.  It  is  common  on  dry  hilly 


Pol  f  cr8t  -1C,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  krotos=&    - , 

mnd  produced  by  striking.)  pastures.     P.  vulgaru  and  P.  major  are  less  onor- 

Physiol.  (of  the  pulse)  .'Having  a  primary  and    getic.    An  infusion  of  P.  rubella,  a  native  of  North 


.  ,  . .  — .--ig  a  primary 

two  secondary  crests  in  tho  pulse  wave. 

p8l  #  cyg-tl '-n»,  pSl  y-cls  tl  -na,, «.  pi.  [Pref. 
poly-,  and  Gr.  ky*tis=&  bladder.] 

1.  ZoOI.:  A  sub-order  of  Radiolaria,   placed   by 
Wallich  in  his  Horpnemata.    They  are  low  in  the 
scale  of  Radiolaria.   They  have  a  siliceous  skeleton, 
generally  globular,  variously  trollised,    and   com- 
posed of  two  or  three  basket  balls,  supported  or 
separated  by  few  or  many  radiating  spicules  com- 
mencing from  a  central  base  or  omphalostylo.    In 
life  the  skeleton  is  enveloped  in  a  delicate  filmy 
investment  of  sarcode.  with  abundant  sarcoblasts 
or  ovules.    The  Polycystiua  are  microscopic,  aud 
marine. 

2.  Palaant.:  From  tho   Carboniferous  onward. 
Various    tertiary    deposits,   especially  Barbadoes 
earth,  contain  their  flinty  shells  abundantly. 

pSl-y-cjfs-tlne,  pSl-J-cIs  -tine,  s.  [POLYCYS- 
TINA.]  Any  individual  of  the  Polycystina  (q.  v.). 

pSl-y'-d&C'-ty'l-Igin,  s,  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Greek 
daktylo»=a  finger.]  Tho  state  or  condition  of  hav- 
ing many  fingers.  (Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  p.  37.) 

pSl-jf-dSs  -mid-SB,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  poly- 
desin(us)  ,*  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOlogy:  A  family  of  Millepedes  jfChilognatha), 
having  the  body  flattened  like  the  Scolopendridfp, 
and  soft,  Tho  insertion  of  tho  limbs  is  separated 
by  a  distinct  sternal  piece.  Generally  there  are 
about  twenty  segments  of  the  body,  and  no  eyes. 
Found  chiefly  under  bark. 

p8l-jf-d£§  -mfis,  subst,  [Greek  polydesmos^tas- 
tened  with  many  bonds:  polys=mnuy,  and  desmoy— 
a  bond.] 

ZoOI.:  The  typical  genus  of  PolydesmidtB  (q.v.). 
Polydesmus  complanatus  is  well  known. 

p8l-jf-dlp  -Bl-8,,  subst,  [Greek  poli/itii>sios=\eTy 
thirsty  :  po(i/«=much,  and  <iipsa  =  thirst.J 

Pathol.:  Insatiable  thirst. 


America,  also  very  bitter,  is  useuin  small  doses  as  a 
tonic  and  stimulant,  and  in  larger  ones  as  a  dia- 
phoretic. The  American  P.  tenrga  is  Snake-root 
(q.  v.).  P.  chamcebuxus  from  Europe,  P.sanauinea 
and  P.purpurea  from  NorthAmerica,  P.puniculata 
from  the  West  Indies,  P.serpentaria  from  the  Cape, 
and  P.  crotalarioidei  from  the  Himalayas,  are 
emetic,  purgative,  and  diuretic.  P.  poni/n  from 


te,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  <ir.  didynHHi 
=  twofold,  twain.] 

Mineralogy:  An  isometric  mineral, found  in  octa- 
hedrons, frequently  twinned  polysyuthotically,  and 
also  massive.  Hardness,  4*5 ;  s_pociflc  gravity,  4'iS08- 
4'816;  luster,  brilliant  metallic;  color,  light-gray. 
Composition:  Sulphur,  41*09;  nickel,  54*30;  cobalt, 
O-Kt:  iron,  3*98=100.  The  calculated  formula  is 


,  1-y-S  -drlc,  p8l-jf-e'-dr8n,  Ac.  [POLYHEDEIC 
POLYHEDRON,  &c.j 

p8l-  jf-6m  -brf  -6-nate,  p8l-?-Sm-br?  -Sn  -Ic,  o. 
[Pref.  poly-,  and  Eiig.  embryonate,  embryonic.] 

Bot.:  Consisting  of,  or  having,  many  embryos. 

p8l-y-Sm'-br^-6n-y,  s.  [Prnf.po/y-,*  Greek  em- 
&rj/o>i=an  embryo,  and  Eng.  suff.  -•/.] 

Bot,:  The  development  within  tho  testa  of  the 
seed  of  more  than  one  embryo.  It  occurs  not  unfro- 
qneutly  in  the  orango  and  the  hazel  nut. 

pSl  jf-3r  -gfis,  s.  [Gr.  po(u«'i-</os=Iiard-working : 
•}o*u  =  much,  and  en/on=work.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Formicida?,  containing  tho 
Amazon-ant  (q.  v.). 

pSl-f-S-then'-IC,  a.  [Pref.  poly-;  Eng.  ethen(e), 
and  sun.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  etheno 
oxide. 

polyethenic-alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Polyethylenic-alcohols.  Bodies  which  con- 
tain two  or  more  atoms  of  ethene  oxide  combined 
with  one  molecule  of  water,  as  diethenic  alcohol 

=C>H*O  I  H-'°'   Tliev  are  obtained  by  heating  eth- 
ene" oxide  with  water  or 
glycol  in  sealed  tubes. 

p6l-y-f<511,  ».  [Pref. 
poly-,  and  Latin /o/mm=a 
leaf.] 

Arch.:  An  ornament 
formed  by  a  molding  dis- 
posed in  a  number  of  seg- 
ments of  circles. 

pS-l?g  -a  la,  s.     [Lat., 
from  Gr.  po/i/!/a/oH=milk- 
wort.    Named  from  its  re- 
puted effects  on   cattle  Polyfoil. 
feeding  upon  it.] 

Bot. :  Milkwort;  the  typical  genus  of  Polygala- 
ceae(q.T.).  Flowers  irregular.  Two  inner  sepals 
wing-shaped  and  petaloid;  stamens  combined  hv 
their  claws  with  the  filaments,  the  lower  one kerli  <l. 
Ovary  two-celled,  two-seeded,  seeds  downy,  cre-i-'  I 
at  the  hilum.  Known  species  200,  from  temperate 


are  emetic.  P.  thesioides,  from  Chili,  is  diuretic. 
P.  tinctoria,  from  Arabia,  is  there  used  in  dyeing, 
and  the  Javanese  P.  venenosa  is  poisonous. 

p8-lf  g-a-la  -58-88,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polygal(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Milkworts;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Sapindales.  Shrubs  or  herbs,  somo- 
timos  twining.  Leaves  simple,  exstipulate.  Flowers 
generally  racemose,  pedicels  with  throe  bracts ; 
sepals  five,  very  irregular,  three  exterior  and  two 
(the  wings)  interior,  the  latter  usually  petaloid. 
Petals  three  or  five,  ono,  tho  keel,  larger;  stamens 
eight  or  f  our,  usually  combined  in  a  tube,  split  on 
one  side.  Ovary  superior,  compressed,  two-  or- 
three-colled,  with  one,  rarely  two  ovules  in  each. 
Style  one,  stigma  simple.  Fruit  fleshy,  coriaceous 
or  drupaceous,  winged  or  apterous,  with  pendulous 
seeds.  Distribution  world-wide  ;  known  genera  19, 
species  495  (Lindley) ;  genera  15,  species  400  (Si'r 
Joseph  Hooker). 

P8-lytg'-9.-Hn,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.polygal(a);  -in 
(Chem.).]  [SENEOIN.] 

pBl  -j>-gam,  «.    [POLYGAMIA.] 
Hot.:  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  Limm>an  class 
Polygamia. 

p8l  ?  g&m-a-rln,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  polyg(ala); 
Lat.  amar(a),  and  -in  (Chem.).] 

Cheni, :  A  name  applied  to  the  bitter,  crystalline 
substance  which  remains  when  the  alcoholic  extiact 
of  Polygala  amaru  is  treated  with  ether. 

pSl-?-ga -ml-a,  s.pl.  [POLYGAMY.] 
Bot.:  The  twenty-third  class  in  Linnonis'  arti- 
ficial arrangement.  It  contained  plants  having 
male  and  hermaphrodite, or  female  and  hermaphro- 
dite,or  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  all 
together  on  tho  same  plant.  Orders,  Monoecia  and 
Dioecia. 

pSl  jf-ga  -ml-an,  «.  &  «.    [POLYGAMIA.] 
Botany : 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  class 
Polygamia. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  class 
Polygamia. 

pSl-jf-g&m  - Ic-sl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  polygamlu)  ; 
•ical;  -Jj-Tj  In  a  polygamous  manner,  or  with  a 
tendency  toward  polygamy. 

"Suppose  the  family  groups  ptilvaamtcallti  posBeued." 
— Dickrna:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  xx. 

pS-lyg -a-mlst,  ».  [Eng.  polugam(y) ;  -1st.]  One 
who  practices  polygamy ;  a  supporter  or  advocate- 
of  polygamy. 

"David  ...  no  great  a  polaaamist."  —  Hammond: 
Works,  i.  692. 


*  -a-mlze,  v.  i.    [Eng.  polj,  gam  (y);  -ize.]. 
To  practice  polygamy. 

"  O  luwtfull  Boule,  lirst  to  polvgamizc." 

Sylvester:  Handy  Crafts.  693. 

p6-lyg    a  mofls,  a.    [Eng.  polygam(y)  ;  -otu.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  polygamy  ;  pertaining  to  or- 
characterized  by  polygamy. 

2.  PractiriiiR  or  supporting  polygamy;  having  a 
plurality  of  wive*. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  class  Polygamia  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOI.  :    Very  many  mammals  are  polygamous, 
aud  Linneeus  (Syst.  Natures,  ed.  10th,  i.  15)  notes 
that  the  seals  keep  up  a  kind  of  harem  t"  gyntpcoum 
ex  plnrimif  feminis  sibi  associatis")    Nearly  all 
the  Gallinip  arn  polygamous.    Tho  domestic  cock  is 
a  well-known  example. 


p8-l?  g  a  mf  ,  *po-lyg-a  mie,  «.  [Fr.  polvg- 
a  111  ii-,  from  Lat.  polygamia,  from  Gr.  polygamia: 
Gr.  poly8=m&ny,  and  gamos=a  marriage.] 

Anthrop.:  The  practice  or  condition  of  having  a 
plurality  of  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same  time.  It 
13  commonly  applied  to  polygyny  (q.v.),  but, 


boll,    bo"y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -»ion,      -jiou  =  zhfin.    -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 
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points  in  which  they  meet  arc  called  vertices  of  the 
polygon.  Polygons  are  clarified  according  to  the 
number  of  their  Bides  or  angles.  Polygons  having 
all  their  sides  equal  are  called  equilateral;  tli»->- 
having  all  their  angles  equal  are  called  equiangu- 
lar. Polygons  which  an*  both  equilateral  and  equi- 
angular are  called  regular  polygons.  Similar  poly- 
gons are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their 
homologous  sides. 

2.  Fort.:  The  exterior  polygon  is  the  figure  formed 
by  lines  connecting  the  angles  of  the  bastion  round 
the  work.  The  interior  polygon  is  the  figure  formed 
by  lines  connecting  the  centers  of  the  bastions  all 
round. 

polygon  of  forces,  >. 

M'fh.:  A  theorem  stated  as  follows:  "If  any 
number  of  forces  acting  upon  a  point  be  represented 
in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  poly- 
gon taken  in  order,  they  will  be  in  equilibrium,"  or 
"  any  aide  of  a  polygon,  taken  in  reverse  order,  will 
represent  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  result- 
ant of  any  number  of  forces  acting  upon  a  point, 
when  these  forces  are  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  the  remaining  sides  of  the  polygon 
taken  in  direct  order." 


polygar 

.strictly  speaking,  itshould  include  polyandry  (q.  T.) 
as  well.  It  is  forbidden  by  law  in  all  Christian 
countries,  but  existed  among  the  Mormons,  who 
revived  the  polygyny  of  patriarchal  times. 

p61  -f  gar,  «.   [POLIOAR.] 

*p8l-7  gar  cll7,  t.  [Formed  from  Gr.  polys= 
many,  ana  arche  —  rule,  by  confusion  with  otiyar- 
fhy.  ]  Government  by  many ;  polyarchy. 

p8l  7-gifl -trl-an,  a.  A».  [POLYGASTRICA.J  The 
same  as  POLYGASTEIC  (q.  v.). 

p6l-f -giB  -trlC,  O.  &  ».     [POLYOA8TRICA.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Having  or  appearing  to  have  many 
stomachs;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Polygas- 
trica  (q.  T.). 

*B.  Atiub.il.:  An  animal  having  or  appearing  to 
bavo  many  stomachs. 

*pSl-7-gas  -trl-ca,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  pofy«=mauy,  and 
yiutt  r=the  stomach.) 

ZoOl.:  A  division  of  Ehrenbcrg's  Infusoria,  cor- 
re-i>onding  to  the  modern  Infusoria,  except  that 
many  of  its  genera  have  been  transferred  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  name  Polygastrica  was 
given  from  the  erroneous  ideas  that  the  food  vacu- 
•oles  (q.  v.)  were  stomachs. 

P8l  -7-gSn.  «.     [POLYGENE8I8.] 

Chf  m.  (pi.) :  A  term '  applied  to  those  elements 
which  unite  with  the  mouogens  and  with  one  an- 
other in  more  than  one  proportion.  Thus,  one  part 
of  hydrogen  unites  with  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to 
form  water,  and  with  sixteen  parts  to  form  hydro- 
gen dioxide. 

p5l-y'-ft8n'-i-Bls,  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  gen- 
efts  (a.  v.).] 

Si'ot.;  The  doctrine  that  living  beings  originate 
not  in  one  but  in  many  cells  or  embryos. 

pSl-jf-gS-nSt  -Ic,  a.  [POLYGENES.IH.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  polygenesis  (q.  v.). 

pSl-jf-Jin  -1C,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  polygen;  •/?.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  polygon. 

polygenlc-elements, «.  pi.   [POLYOEN.] 

pS  I7g -en-Ist,  «.  A  o.    [  Eng.  polygen  ;  -int.] 

A.  A»mbtt.:  A  believer  in  polygeny  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:    Belonging   to,   or    connected    with, 
polygeny. 

p8  17g  -itt-OUB,  a.  [Gr.  polygerten,  from  polys— 
many,  and  genos— a  kind;  Fr.  polygent.]  (  onsist- 
ing  of  or  containing  many  kinds. 

p8-lf g'-in-J1, «.    [PoLYOENOcs.] 

Biol. :  The  doctrine  that  the  human  race  consists 
of  several  species,  having  different  origins. 

*p6l-f-gl8g  -Bar-7,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  English 
glossary  (q.  v.).]  A  glossary  or  dictionary  in  sev- 
eral languages. 

pSl  -j-glSt,  «p81  -7-Sl8tt.  n.  A  «.  [Gr.  polyglot- 
/os=many-tongued :  polys  —  many,  and  guttta  —  a 
tongue ;  Fr.  polyylotte ;  Ital.  poliglotto ;  Sp.  poli- 
gloto.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Containing  or  made  up  of  many  languages ;  as, 
a  polyglot  bible. 

*2.  bpeaking  many  or  various  languages. 
"Dividing  the  attention  of  their  rn>ltml"t   customer* 
with  roulette  table*."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  At  tubtt ant ive  : 

*1.  A  person  able  to  speak  or  understand  several 
languages. 

2.  A  book  containing  a  text  in  several  languages; 
particularly  a  Bible  containing  the  Scripturex  in 
n'veral  languages.    [('OMPLDTENBIAK,  HEXAOLOT, 
HEXAPLA.] 

"The  Biblical  appnratiiH  han  been  much  enriched  by 
thepablicHtion  of  ;>"/i/i//cM." — ArcHblshop  ffeitcome:  On 
Trans,  of  Bible,  f.  239. 

tp81-?-gl8t  -touB,  adj.  [POLYGLOT.]  Speaking 
several  languages. 

"Thepofpfftoftoiia  tribeH  of  America." — Max  Miiller. 

p61  ?  gl?9  *r  Ic,  a.  [Prefix  poly-,  and  English 
•glyceric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  glycerin. 

polyglyceric-alcohols,  i.pl. 

I'hi'ui. :  Polyglycerins.  Compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  glycerin  into  a 
single  molecule  by  the  elimination  of  a  number  of 
water  molecules  less  by  one  than  the  number  of 
glycerin  molecules  which  combine  together,  e.g., 
triglycerin,  (C»Ht)|O*(HO)iu  formed  by  heating 
glycerin  in  a  sealed  turn  with  monochlorhydrin. 

p8l  f  gljc  Zr-In^,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
ylj/cerin.]  [POLYOLYCEHIC-AJ.COHOI.H.] 

p8l-J-g6n,  *pOl  J  gone,  «.  [Lat.  polygonttm, 
from  Gr.  polyafmon  =  n  fiolygou:  poiy«=many,  and 
yOnin  =  an  angle;  Fr.  polyaime.] 

1.  Oeom.:  A  portion  of  a  plane  bounded  on  all 
side*  by  more  than  four  limited  straight  linf-. 
Thc»e  lines  are  called  sides  of  the  polygon,  and  the 

ate,    fit,    fKre,     amidst,     whit,     (All,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    bir,    there;     pine,    pit,    lire,    air,     marine;    go,     pdt. 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who.     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian.      «e,     03      e;     ey      a.       qa  =  kw. 


-cS-«e,tp8l  f-gS'-nS-se.n.pl.  [Lat. 
polygontum)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -acecR,  -fee.] 

Bot.  :  Buckwheats  ;  an  order  of  Uypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Silcnales.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs. 
Loaves  alternate,  with  stipules  cohering  round  the 
stem.  [OCHREA.]  Flowers  of  ten  in  racemes.  Calyx 
often  colored.  Ovary  generally  formed  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  three  carpels,  one-celled  :  ovule  one,  erect. 
Styles  or  stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels.  Not 
usually  triangular;  embryo  inverted.  Tribes: 
Eriogoneap,  Polygonete.Triplareee,  and  Bmnnichete. 
Distribution,  world  wide.  Known  genera  29,  species 
490.  (Lindley.) 

pS-l^g'-ftn  al,  a.  [Eug.  polygon;  -nl.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  polygon  ;  having  many  angles. 

polygonal-numbers,  sulmt.  pi.  [  FIOURATE-NUM- 

BKRS.J 

P8l  f  go-ni  turn,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  qony 
(genit.  yoHato»)  —  a  knee.  Named  from  the  angled 
stems.  Cf.  also  Lat.  polygonaton;  Gr.  polyyona- 
ton  =  knot-grass.  1 

Bot.  :  Solomon  s-seal  ;  a  genus  of  AsparagiuesD  or 
Asparagoie.  Stem  leafy;  perianth  tubular,  six- 
cleft,  scarcely  deciduous;  stamens  distinct  ;  stigma 
one.  Flowers  perfect,  jointed  with  the  pistil. 
Known  species  about  twenty,  from  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

p8l  7  go  n8m  -i-trf,  s.  [Eng.  polygon;  o  con- 
nect.. and  Or.  mttron  =  a  measure.]  An  extension 
of  some  of  the  principles  of  trigonometry  to  the 
case  of  polygons. 

po  IJg  6  nous,  ".  [  Eug.  polygon  ;  -ous.]  Polyg- 
onal: 

p8  17  g  -O-num,  «.  [Latin  iiolyijonoii.  polyyonus, 
polygiinon,polyy<mium  ;  Gr.  ptilyyonutt,  ]toly<tonon  = 
knot-grass.J 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Polygonaceie.  Sepals 
five,  sub-equal  ;  styles  two  or  throe;  fruit  wingless, 
compressed,  or  triquetrous.  Known  species  15O; 
distribution,  world  wide. 

pS-l7g'-^»7.  «.  TLat.  polugonium,  polunonon, 
from  Gr.  po(|/(/o>io»=Kuot-grass  :  polys  =  many,  and 
yony=aknee;  Fr.  polygonie.\ 

Bot.:  Polugontim  avicvlare,  knot-grass.  (Spen- 
•er:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  32.) 

*p6r  7  gram,  .-<.  [Gr.  po/u«=many;  suff.  -gram.] 
A  figure  consisting  of  many  lines. 

p8l  -7-graph,  «.  [Gr.  po/j/«=many  ;  sun*.  -graph.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  a  number  of  draw- 
ings or  writings  simultaneously. 

2.  A  manifold  writer  ja  copying  machine. 

3.  A  collection  of  different  works  written  cither 
by  one  or  several  authors. 

pol  7  graph  Ic,  pol  f  graph  Ic  al,  a.  [Eng. 
polygraph;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  polygraph}';   as,  a   poly- 
graphic  instrument. 

2.  Done    1>\    means   of   i>olygraphy  ;   as,  a  poly- 
graphic  writing  or  copy. 

P8-17§  -ra-ph7  ,  «.     [POLYGRAPH.] 

*1.  Much  writing  ;  writing  of  many  books. 

"No  leas  .  .  .  one  considering  hit*  jMlygrnphy,  said 
merrily,  'that  he  mast  write  while  he  slept.'"—  Fuller: 
Worthies;  (  nintiri'lyrnhir'. 

•2.  The  art  of  writing  in  many  ciphers,  or  of 
deciphering  the  same. 

a.  The  art  of  making  a  number  of  drawings  or 
writings  simultaneously. 

•pftl  7  groove,  «.  [Prefix  poly-,  and  English 
groove  (q.  T.).]  A  rifle  or  gun  with  several  grooves. 

"Greatly  Improved  the  ahootlng  of  the  old  moule- 
loading  iHilyarwve."—  Field,  Jan.  9,  18H6. 


gr 


p8l -f -gro8yed,   a.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  English 
•oovca.]    Having  many  grooves. 


polyhydrite 

p81  -7-g7n,  s.    [POLYOTKIA.] 
Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Polygynia 
(q.  v.). 

pol  7  K7n.  I  a,  *.  pi.  [Gr.polyyyMa»o«=having 
many  wives:  pofy«=many,  and  gync—&  woman.! 

A  IK  it.:  An  order  in  Linnaeus1  artificial  classifica- 
tion, containing  plants  with  many  pistils. 

p8l-7-g7n'-I-an,  adj.  [POLYOYNIA.]  Having 
many  pistils;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Polygynia. 

tp8l-7-g7n-Ic,o.  [Eng. polygyn(n);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  practicing  polygyny. 

"The  poliivytttc  arrangement,  as  it  decayed,  continue^. 
longest  in  connection  with  the  governing  organization." 
—Spencer:  Sociology  (ed.  1886 ),  i.  666. 

P8  17g  ~7n-lBt,  ».  [Eng.  polygyn(y), : -lit.]  One 
who  practices  or  advocates  inilygyny. 

"Another  case  is  furnished  by  the  Aleutian  Islanders, 
who  are  polygyntsts." — Spencer:  Sociology  (ed.  1886),  i.  643. 

pSl-7-g7-noB  -clal  (C  as  sh).  a.  [Pref.  poly-,' 
Gr.  yync=&  woman,  andotfco6=a  house.  1 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  compound  fruit  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  many  pistils. 

p8-l7g -7n-0iis,  adj.  [Eng.  polygyn(y);  -out.] 
The  same  as  POLYQYSIC  (q.  v.). 

P8-17S  -7n-7,  «•     [POLYGYSIA.] 

Anthrup. :  The  marriage  by  one  man  of  several 
wives  at  the  same  time.  Spencer  considers  that 
while  polygyny  has  a  wide  range  in  time  and  space, 
reports  of  polygynous  societies  should  be  received 
with  caution,  since  wherever  polygyny  exists 
monogamy  co-exists,  usually  to  a  greater,  and 
always  to  a  great,  extent.  (See  extract.) 

"Plurality  of  wives  has  everywhere  tended  to  become  a 
more  or  less  definite  class  distinction  .  .  .  Joining 
which  fin-is  with  those  furnished  to  us  by  the  Hebrews. 
whose  judges  and  kings — Gideon,  David,  and  Solomon — 
had  their  greatness  so  shown;  and  with  thoM  furnished 
us  by  extant  Eastern  |teo|>Ies,  whose  potentates,  primary 
and  secondary,  are  thus  distinguished;  we  may  see  that 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  i»>lygyny  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  honor  accorded  to  it,  originally  aa  a, 
mark  of  strength  and  bravery,  and  afterward  as  a  mark 
of  social  status." — //.  Spencer:  Prin.  Soctol.  (ed.  1876),  L 
686. 

pol  7  hal   ite,  ».    |  I'ref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  halite.] 

A/I'M.  :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  closely  com- 
pacted fibrous  masses.  Crystallization^  according 
to  some  mineralogists,  orthorhombic,  to  others, 
oblique.  Hardness,  2'5-3;  specific  gravity,  2'78, 
luster,  when  fresh,  somewhat  resinous ;  color  and 
streak,  pale  to  brick-red ;  taste,  bitter.  Composi- 
tion: Sulphate  of  lime,  45'2;  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
19-9;  sulphate  of  potash,  28-9;  water,  6'0=1UO,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula,  RO.SQa-HHO,  in  which 
K  pi >t a-h,  magnesia,  and  lime.  Found  associated 
with  salt,  gypsum,  and  anhydrite  at  many  salt 
mines. 

p8l-7-h«  -dral,  p8l  7-h«  drons,  adj.  [POLY- 
HEDRON.] Having  many  sides,  as  a  solid  body. 

polyhedral -angle,  mint.  An  angle  bounded  by 
throe  or  more  plane  angles,  having  a  common 
vertex. 

p8l-7-h«  -drlc,  p8l-7-h« -drlc-ml,  o.  [POLY- 
HEDRON.] The  same  as  POLYHEDRAL  (q.  v.). 

p81-7-hS  -dr8n,  *pol-7~*  -dr8n,  mtuit.  [Pref. 
poly-,  and  Gr.  hedra=&  seat,  a  base.] 

1.  <in mi.:   A  solid,  bounded  by  polygons.     Tim 
bounding  polygons  are  called  faces ;  the  lines  in 
which  they  meet  are  called  edges,  and  the  vertices 
of  the  polyhedral  angles  are  called  vertices  of  the 
polyhedron.    A  straight  line  joining  two  vertices, 
not  in  the  same  face,  is  called  a  diagonal,  and  a 
plane  passing  through  three  vertices,  not  in  the 
same  face,  is  called  a  diagonal  plane.    When  the 
faces  are  regular  polygons,  the  polyhedron  is  said 
to  be  regular:  there  are  but  five  such  polyhedrons, 
viz.:  the  regular  tetrahedron,  hexahedron,  octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron. 

2.  Optic*:  A  polyscope  (q.  v.). 

p51  7  he   drous,  a.    [POLYHEDRAL.] 

tp81-7-hlB  -t8r,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Or.  hi«tor  = 
learned.]  A  person  of  great  learning;  one  versed 
in  many  sciences. 

pSl  7-nt -drlc.  o.  [Pref.pofy-;  Eng.  hydr(ontl\. 
and  sun.  -ic.]  (See  compound.) 

polyhydrlc-alcohola,  *.  pi. 
Chem.:  Alcohols  containing  more  than  one  semi- 
molecule  of  hydroxyl. 

p8l  7-hy-drIte,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  hydor 
=  water;  sutf.  -ite  (Jfi'n.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  of  a  liver-brown 
color,  of  somewhat  doubtful  comiKisition.  Said  to 
contain  silica,  proto-  and  sesquioxides  of  iron,  with 
some  alumina,  Ac.,  and  29"2b  per  cent,  of  water. 
Found  at  Breitcnbrunn,  Saxony. 


Polyhymnia 

P8l -p  hyrn'-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Polymnia, 
from  poty8=many,  and  7ij/mnos=a  hymn.] 

1.  Claw.   Antiq.:  One   of   the 
lln.-cs,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over 
Kinging  and  rhetoric,  and  was 
deemed  the  inven  tress  of  harmony. 
She  was  variously  represented ; 
sometimes  veiled  in  white,  hold- 
ing a  scepter  in  her  left  hand,  and 
with  her  right  raised  up,   as  if 
ready  to  harangue. 

'-'.  .1st  ron. :  [ASTEROID,  33.] 

pSl-f-lSp  -I-dofis,  ad*.  [Pref. 
poly-:  Gr.lepis  (gcnit.  lepidos)  = 
a  scale,  and  Eng.  guff,  -&U8.] 

H:  it.:  Having  many  scales. 

p8l'-y  -lite,  «.  [Prof .  poly-,  and 
Gr.  Itf/i<*8=8tono ;  Ger.  polylith.] 

Min.:  A    cleavable,    massive     Polyhymnia, 
black  mineral,  which  from  analy-    (From  a  statue  in 
sis  appears  to  be  a  silicate  of        the  Louvre.) 
alumina,  limet  protoxides  of  iron 
and  manganese.   Hardness,  6-6*5;  specific  gravity, 
:.".":\.    Dana  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  an 

HUDSONITB  (q.  V.). 

pSl-JMIth'-l-i-nlte,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
iithipnite.  ] 

Min.:  A  lithium-mica  found  in  Inrge  crystals  at 
Kangerdluarsuk,  West  Greenland.  Contains  about 
9  per  cent,  of  lithia. 

*p8-ly'l'-6'  gy\  8.  [Greek  poli/lonia,  from  poty/8= 
many,  and  logos— &  word,  a  speech.]  Much  talking; 
talkativeness,  garrulity. 

"  Many  wonU  (battology  or  poli/toyy)  are  signs  of  a 
fool." — Grainger:  On  Eccltsttutrs,  p.  115. 

*p8-lyl  6  quent,  adj.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Latin 
loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor=to  speak.]  Talking 
much ;  talkative,  garrulous. 

*p8l'-*-matll,  *pS-ljhn'-8.-thIst,  subit.  POLY- 
MATHY.J  One  learned  in  many  subjects ;  one  who 
has  a  smattering  of  many  sciences. 

"Those  polymathiats  that  stand  poring  all  day  in  a 
corner  opon  a  moth-eaten  author."— lluwtll:  Letter*,  bk. 
iii.,  let.  tf 

pSl-Jf-mitll'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  polymath(y);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  polymathy. 

pS-ly'm'-fc-tlly',  ».    [Gr.  polymatheia,  from  polyt 
•n;ui> ,  and  mathein,  'I  aor.  infln.  of  manthan6=ta 

learn.  J    The  knowledge  of  many  arts  and  sciences; 

an  acquaintance  with  many  different  subjects. 

"  |  Vi.~-.iii- |  whose  no'vmuf/ij/  and  multifarious  learning 
is  readily  acknowledged  by  us." — Cudtevrt  A:  Infill.  System, 
1>.  498. 

pSl'-y'-me'r,  8.     [POLYMEBIDE.] 

p8l-y-mer'-lc,  a.    [Eng.  polymer;  -ic.] 

Chem.:  Polymorous  (q.  v.). 

p8-lfm'-8r-Ide,8u68«.  [Pref.poty-;  Gr.merot=a 
part,  and  Eng.  guff.  -ni<  .\ 

Chem.:  A  polymeric  body. 

pS-ly'm'-Sr-Is.m,  «.    [Eng.  polymer;  •Mm.] 

Chem.:  The  state  or  charactorof  having  the  same 
percentage  composition,  but  differing  in  molecular 
weight.  The  methene  series  of  hydrocarbons  is  a 
good  example  of  polymorism,  all  the  members  of  it 
being  tlio  multiple  of  the  lowest,  CHj,  methene. 

pSl-jf-mSr-I-za  -tion,  sitbst.  [English  potymer; 
-ization.]  The  state  or  condition  of  becoming  poly- 
moric. 

"The  evolution  of  heat  will  occur  periodically  n»i>"ttl- 
merizatitm  goes  on."— -Vu/uir,  March  11,  1886,  p.  441. 

pBl-y'-mSr-i  s6  -ma  ta,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  poly-;  Gr. 
m^ro8=a  part,  and  sOmata,  pi.  of  soma=a  body.] 
ZoQl.:  A  synonym  of  Podipalpi  (q.  v.). 
pS-lfm -6r  ofis,  a.    [Eng.  polymer;  -ou8.] 
*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Composed  of  many  parts. 

2.  Chem. :  Pertaining  to  polymerism ;  polymeric. 
pSl-jf -mlg  -nlte,  s.    [Prof,  poly- ;  Gr.  mignymi= 

to  mix,  and  suff.  -its  (Min.).\ 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  found  as  slender 
crystals  in  the  zircon-syenite  of  Frederickswarn, 
Norway.  Hardness,  6*5:  specific  gravity,  4*77-4*85; 
luster,  brilliant;  color,  black;  streak,  dark-brown  ; 
fracture,  conchoidal.  An  analysis  yielded  Berzelius : 
Titanic  acid,46'30;  zirconia,  14*14;  susquioxide  of 
iron,  12*20;  Hme,  4*20;  sosquioxide  of  manganese, 
2*70;  eesquioxide  of  cerium,  5*0;  yttria,  11T>0=96*04. 

pSl-jf-mlx'-I-ti  *•  [Pref.  poly-,  andGr.  myxa= 
mucus.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Berycidip,  with  three  species: 
Polymixia  nobilis,  from  Madeira  and  St.  Helena  ; 
P.  lowei,  from  Cuba;  and  P.  japonica,  from  Japan, 
from  a  depth  of  about  350  fathoms.  They  average 
about  eighteen  inches  long. 

pS-ljfm'-nl-a,  «.     [POLYBYMXIA.] 

pSl-jf  mor'-phlc,  p8l-f-mor  phous,  a.  fEng. 
polymorph(y) ;  -ic,  -ott8.j  Having  many  forms; 
assuming  many  forms. 
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p61  <?  mor   phlsm.s. 

1.  Bot.:  Existence  of  several  forms  of  the  same 
organ  in  a  plant,  as  the  existence  of  differently 
formed  leaves  in  the  same  plant. 

2.  Cryttaltog.:  Heteromorphism  (q.  v.). 

p8l  -  y-mor-phjf  ,  tubtt.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Greek 
mm  ;i/t<-  form.  ]  The  same  as  POLYMORPHISM  (q.  v.). 

p8l  -y-nime.  8.  |P<>LYNEMCS.|  Any  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Polynemus. 

p81-f-n«  -ml-d»,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polynem(u»)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido;.] 

IcMhy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  constitut- 
ing the  division  Polynemifornies  (q.  v.).  There  are 
three  genera  :  Polynemus,  Pentanemus,  and  Gale- 
oides,  all  with  numerous  species  from  the  coasts 
between  the  tropics.  The  majority  outer  brackish 
and  fresh  water. 

p8l  Jf-n«-mi-for  -m«5,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
in  in  us.  and  Lat.  /ormu=  form.] 

Irhthu.:  A  division  of  Acanthopterygii,  with  a 
single  family,  Polynemidw  (q.  v.).  They  have  two 
ratner  short  dorsals,  free  filaments,  which  are 
organs  of  touch,  at  the  humeral  arch  below  the 
pectorals,  of  which  they  are  detached  portions. 

pSl-y-nS  -mold,  8.  [Mod.  Latin  polynem(ut); 
Eng.  guff.  -UK!.  \  Any  individual  of  the  Polyne- 
inidee  (q.  v.). 

"  The  Polynemottla  are  very  useful  to  man,  their  flesh 
is  esteemed,  and  some  of  the  species  are  provided  with 
an  air-bladder  which  yields  a  good  sort  of  isinglass,  and 
forms  an  article  of  trade  in  the  East  Indies."  —  Oiinther: 
Stnd\iofFifket,f.V». 

pSl-jf-nS  mus,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  nema=a 
thread.] 

IcMhy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Polynemidfe 
(q.  v.). 

P8l-J>-n6'-Sl-a  (8  as  ill),  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
ne8O8=an  island.] 

Oeog.:  A  region  in  the  Pacific  ocean  containing 
numerous  islands  or  groups  of  islands. 

PSl-jf-nS  -slan,  a.  &  ».    [POLYNESIA.] 

A.  Aiadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Polynesia. 

B.  Aimbst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Polynesia. 
Polynesian-region,  s. 

Zool.&Geoq.:  A  region  marked  off  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classifying  the  mollusca  found  therein,  and 
comparing  them  with  molluscan  fauna  of  othor 
regions.  Approximately  conterminous  with  the 
Polynesian  sub-region  (q.  v.). 

Polynesian  sub-region,  s. 

Zool.  <£  Geog.:  A  sub-region  embracing  Polynesia 
proper  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  though  tho 
fauna  of  the  latter  is  so  peculiar  that  they  will 
probably  be  made  a  separate  suo-region.  Polyne- 
sia proper  is  divided  by  zoologists  into  four  grour»s  : 
(1)  The  Ladrone  and  Caroline  Islands;  (2)  Now 
Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides;  (3)  the  Fiji. 
Tonga,  and  Samoa  Islands,  and  (4)  tho  S,  .<•  jet  y  and 
Marquesas  Islands.  (Wallaee.) 

p8l-3fn'-I-fc,  s.  [See  def.]  The  Russian  name  for 
tho  iceloss  sea  round  the  north  pole.  (Kane.) 

p8l  -  jf-n6me,  >.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  POLYNOMIAL, 
B.  (q.v.). 

p81-jf-n6'-ml-al,  a.  &  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
onoma=a  name.] 

A.  .1*  in  I.!.:   Containing  many  nomes  or  terms; 
multinomial. 

B.  Atrubttantive: 

Alg.  :  An  expression  composed  of  more  terms 
than  two  connected  by  the  sign  plus,  or  minus. 

pS-iy  -ft-d8n,  8.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odonto»)  =  &  tooth.] 

Ichthy.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Polyo- 
dontidee  (q.  v.).  The  snout  is  produced  into  an  ex- 
tremely long  shovel-like  process,  the  function  of 
which  is  not  known.  Martens  believes  that  it  serves 
as  an  organ  of  feeling.  There  is  but  one  species, 
Polyodon  folium,  from  the  Mississippi,  about  six 
feet  long,  of  which  the  shovel-like  snout  occupies 
about  a  quarter.  In  young  fish  it  is  still  longer  in 
proportion. 

*p8l-?-6  d8n'-ta,  8.  pi.  [POLYODON.] 

ZoQl.  :  A  synonym  of  Arcadae  (q.  v.). 

p8l-?-&-d8n'-U-d»,  l.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  polyodon, 
genit.  polyodont(i8)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.l 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  suborder 
Chondrostei.  There  are  two  genera,  Polyodon  and 
Psophurus,  each  with  a  single  species.  They  were 
formerly  combined. 

p5l-f  -8m  -ma-tofis,  a.  [POLYOMMATCS.]  Hav- 
ing many  eyes  ;  many-eyed. 

p8l-f-8m  -ma-tus,  8  .[Gr.  pof-/ommato8=many- 
eyed,  an  epithet  of  Argus:  poly  =  many,  and  omma 
(geuit.  ommafas)  =  an  eye.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Lycaenidap. 
Wings  blue,  bluish,  or  brown;  no  tail  on  the  hind 
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wings;  underside  of  both  pairs  with  many  black 
spots,  generally  surroundoa  by  white  rings.  Larva* 
feeding  on  papilionaceous  or  other  low  plants. 
Ten  are  Bntish:  Polyommatta  argiolut  (Azure- 
Blue),  P.  aim*  (Small  Blue),  P.  acit,  P  arton 
(Large  Blue),  P.  corydon,  P.  admit,  P.  alexit  (the> 
Common  Blue),  P.  oegon,  P.  agrettit,  and  P. 
artaxerxet. 

p8l-y-8n  -6-mons,  a.   [POLYONYMOCS.] 

p8l-y-8n'-6-mf,  8.    [POLYONYMY.] 

pSl-f  Sn'-jf-mofis,  a.  [POLYNOMIAL.]  Having- 
many  names  or  titles ;  many-named. 

"The  supreme  Goo  among  the  Pagans  was  palyony- 
mou*,  and  worshiped  under  several  personal  names.  — 
CtuivortA:  Intnl.  System,  p.  477. 

pSl-y-8n  jf-mjf,  «.  [POLYONYMOCS.]  A  multi- 
tude or  variety  of  names  or  titles  for  the  same  per- 
son or  object. 

"The  Greek  word  for  this  usage  is  polyonomi/.  Thus 
the  sun  might  be  the  wise-being,  the  all-seeing,  the  wan- 
derer, the  toiler,  the  healer,  the  poisoner,  Ac." — Cox- 
liitrtiil.  to  Mythology,  p.  10. 

p8l-jf  8p'-triim,  p81-y*-8p'-trSn,  tubtt.  [Prof. 
poly-,  and  Gr.  optomai^=  to  see.] 

Cities:  A  lens,  one  side  of  which  is  plane,  ana 
the  other  convex,  with  a  number  of  concave  facets. 
The  effect  is  to  give  a  number  of  diminished  im- 
ages of  an  object. 

pSl-f  -6-ra  -ma,  t.  [Prof,  poly-,  and  Gr.  horama 
=a  view  ;  horao  —  to  see.] 

•1.  A  view  of  many  objects. 

2.  An  optical  apparatus  presenting  many  views  ; 
a  panorama. 

p8l  -fp,  pSl'-fpe,  s.    [POLYPUS.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  simple  Actinozoon,  tho  Hydra  (q.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  separate  zooids  in  the  compound 
Actinozoa. 

«3.  (PI.) :  Zoophyte  (q.  v.). 

p8l  f  pan  t6  graph,  «.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
pantogrui>h  (q.  v.).J  An  instrument  on  the  princi- 
ple of  tho  pantograph,  by  which  a  number  of  simi- 
lar designs  may  be  simultaneously  executed  upon  a 
metallic  plate  or  roller  from  a  single  pattern. 

p8  ly*P  ar-OUS,  «.  [<ir.  polyt  =  many,  and  Lat. 
pan'o=to  bring  forth.]  Producing  or  bearing  many; 
bringing  forth  a  great  number. 

p8l '-f p-ar-f,  s.    [POLYPUS.] 

ZoOl.:  The  horny  or  chitinous  outer  covering  or 
envelope  of  many  Hydrozoa.  Called  also  Polypi- 
dom. 

pSl-jf-pe'  an,  a.  [Eng. polype;  -an.]  Oforpor- 
tainiug  to  a  polyp  or  polypus. 

pBl-jf-pS  da'-tes,  tttbst.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Greek 
nedetf*=oue  who  is  fettered,  a  prisoner;  pede=a. 
totter.] 

ZoOl.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Polypedat- 
idee  (q.  v.).  There  are  nineteen  species,  mostly 
Oriental.  The  skin  is  smooth;  the  adults  have 
vomerine  teeth;  fingers  slightly,  toes  broadly 
webbed,  both  ending  in  discs.  Polypedatet  macu- 
lulus  is  the  Common  Indian,  and  P.  equet  the 
Spurred  Tree  Frog.  These  frogs  have  the  power  of 
changing  their  color. 

pol  f  pe  dat  1  dae,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  poly- 
pedat(et) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff  -id<E.] 

ZoOl. :  Glandless  Tree-frogs ;  a  family  of  Anourous 
Batrachians,  with  twenty-four  genera  and  124 
species,  from  the  Oriental  and  Neotropical  region. 

p8l-jf-pSf-a-l»,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  petalce.]  [PETAL.] 

Botany:  A  sub-class  of  Exogens.  Lindley  (Nat. 
Sutt.  Bot.,  ed.  1836)  divided  it  into  tho  alliances 
X'lhuimni >.-•••.  Epigynosw,  Parietosae,  Calycosa?,  Syn- 
carposae,  GynobaseosaB,  and  ApocarposaB.  The  sub- 
class and  the  alliances  were  altered  in  his  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

p8l-yt-pSt'-S.-10&s,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  English 

i;<it. :  Having  many  separate  petals. 

p8l-y  pha  -gl  >,  8.  [Gr.  polyphagia= gluttony, 
from  polyphaged=to  eat  to  excess:  po/j/s=many, 
much,  ana  phagein=to  eat.] 

•1.  Ord.Lang.:  [POLYPHAOY.] 

2.  Med. :  Unnatural  or  excessive  desire  for  food ; 
voracity. 

p8-ljfpll  -a-gous,  adj.  [POLYPHAOIA.]  Eating 
or  living  on  many  varieties  of  food. 

"In  general  polyphnynus  animals  are  less  dependent  on 
their  food  than  monophagons  species."— Semper:  Animal 
Life,  p.  60. 

pS-ljfph  -a-gf ,  8.  [PoLYpBAoiA.]  The  practice 
or  power  of  subsisting  on  many  different  kinds  of 
food. 

"Many  cases  of  polyphagy  are  of  the  highest  Interest 
as  considered  from  another  point  of  -riew." — Semper: 
Animal  Life,  p.  58. 
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*p61   f  phant,  ».    [Pref.poty-,  and  Qt,phaiiw= 

to  BOOWi  I 

Mutir:  (See  extract.) 

"The;»»/tr;Maiir  U  of  a  fiddle  form,  except  the  neck,  a 
Jiole  iuMtead  being  imbstituted  for  the  haiul.  BnrnevMn 
it  if  the  ume  with  the  Duke  of  Itonefa  violin  In  Hawk. 
in-;  the  latter  that  it  wait  Btrung  with  wire,  and  *aid  to 
hove  been  played  upon  bjr  Queen  Elizabeth."— fiubrolst: 
Piii-yiiifxriliu  i'/  Anti'juitte*. 

p6l-f  -phar   ma-??, «.    [Prcf.  poly-,  and  English 

•  icy  (q.  v.).J 

1.  The  prescribing  of  too  many  medicines. 
-'.  A  medicine  compounded  of  many  ingredients, 
pol  y1  phe    mus, «.    [Latin,  the  name  of  one  of 
(In-  Cyclops,  the  son  of  Neptune.  1 

/.<tf>t.:  A  genus  of  Ostracoda.  1'ho  large  head  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  an  enormous  eye. 
Typical  species,  Polyphemus  stagnorum. 

tp8l  y-ph6  nl  an,  a.  [POLYPHONIC.]  Having 
many  voices  or  sounds ;  many-voiced. 

"With  their  polypkoniaa  note*  delifcht  me." 

Quarles:  EmMems,  v.  6. 

Pol  f  ph6n  Ic,  a.  [Or.  polyphunoi,  from  poly» 
—  many,  ami  phottc=a  sound ;  r  r.  polyphone.] 

1.  vrtl.  Lung.:  Having,  or  consisting  of,  many 
.sounds  or  voices. 

'-'.  Music:  Consisting  of  several  tone  series  or 
parts,  progressing  simultaneously  according  to  the 
rules  of  countorpoinl ;  contrapuntal. 

"He  IH  thorough-going  or  nothing,  and  hence  this  con- 
fuaion  of  hiit  polyphonic  orchestration." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

p8  Ijph  -6n-Ism,  p8-l?ph  -fin-?,  tultst.  [POLY- 
PHONIC .] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Multiplication  of  sounds,  as  in  the 
reverberation  of  an  echo.  [PHONOCAMPTIC.] 

"The  polyphonttms  or  repercussions  of  the  roclcs." — 
Derham:  Physico-TheotoyVi  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

2f>  Music:  Composition  in  parts,  each  part  having 
JIM  independent  melody  of  its  own,  as  distinguished 
from  a  nomophouic  composition,  which  consists  of 
A  principal  theme,  the  accompanying  parts  serving 
merely  to  strengthen  it. 

p8  l^ph  -6n-Ut, ».    [POLYPHONIC.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  professes  the  art  of  the 
multiplication  of  sounds ;  an  imitator  of  a  variety 
of  sounds;  a  ventriloquist. 

2.  Music:  One  skilled  in  the  art  of  counterpoint ; 
a  contrapuntist. 

p8  ly'ph  -6-nofis,  adj.  [Gr.  polyp/vinos.]  The 
same  as  POLYPHONIC  (q.  v.). 

p8  Ijfph  -b-nf,  «.    (Gr.  pulyplujniu.]    The  same 
o.  v.). 
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pol  y  plas  tic,  a.  [Pref.  po(0-,and  Eag.plcatic 
(q.  v.) .  J  Assuming  many  nuapus. 

pdl-Jf-pl8c -tr5n,  pSl-y'-plSotrtm,  «.  [Pref. 
poll/-,  and  Gr.  pliklran,  Laf.  plectrum  =  &n  instru- 
ment or  quill  for  striking  the  lyre.] 

1.  Music:   A    musical   instrument    in  which  the 
tones  were  produced  by  the  friction  of  numerous 
slips  of  leather  acting  upon  strings,  and  moved  by 
preying  or  striking  keys,  as  in  the  pianoforte. 

2.  i  trail  h. :  A  genus  of  Puasianina?,  from  the  Ori- 
ental region.  Bill  rather  slender,  sides  compressed, 
tip  curved,  nostrils  lateral;  longitudinal  opening 
partly  hidden  by  a  membrane.     Wings  rounded, 
tail  long,  rounded.    Tarsi  long,  those  of  the  male 
with  two  or  more  spurs.    Toes  long  and  slender. 
There  are  five  species:   Polyplect'ron  thibetanus,  P. 
bicalcaratum,  P.  germaini,  P.  emphanum,  and  P. 
calcurum,  known  respectively  as  the  Common,  the 
Iris,  Germain's,  Napoleon,  and  the  Sumatran  Poly- 
plectron. 

p81  -f-pdde,  «.    [Fr.]   [PoLYPODicji.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  milleped ;  a  wood-louse. 

2.  Hot.:  Polypody  (q.  v.\    (Drayton:  Polyolbion, 
8. 13.) 

pol  f-fo  -dS-ffl,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  polypo- 
di(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -*OP.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  Polypodiacwe  (q.  v.). 
Spore  cases  stalked,  with  a  vertical  ring;  spores 
roundish  or  oblong. 

pSl-jf-po-dl-a  -58-86,  ».  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  poly- 
podi(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceo2.] 

Bot.:  Ferns  proper;  an  order  of  Acrogens,  alli- 
ance Filicales.  Leaves,  generally  called  fronds, 
with  the  spore  cases  on  the  back  or  edge.  Spore 
cases  ringed,  distinct,  and  splitting  irregularly. 
Tribes:  Polypodea?,  Cyathea?,  Parkerea?,  Hymeno- 
phyllea?,  Glcichenoa?,  and  Os- 
mundeai.  Known  genera  1S3,  spe- 
cies 2,000.  (Lindley.) 

p8l-?-p6  dl-a'-ceofis  (ce  as 
ah),  'pSl-f-pd  -dee  ous,  adj. 

y  Modern  Latin  polypodiace(ce} ; 
ng.  adj.  suff.  -oiw.J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Polypod  i  a  c  e  a? 
(q.  v.). 

pol-jf-pft-dl  -tea,  8.  [Latin 
polypotl(ium);  -iVes.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  fossil 
ferns,  apparently  akin  to  the  re- 
cent Polypodlnm.  Throe  species, 
from  the  English  Oolite. 


polyrhizous 


as  POLYPHONISM  (q 

Pol  y1  phbre,  s.  [Gr.po/v^ftoroa^bearing  much  : 
•Gr.  ;>o/0*=^many.  and  phoros— bearing.] 

Bot.:  Richards  name  for  a  receptacle  when,  as 
in  the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  it  is  succulent, 
greatly  dilated,  and  bears  many  ovari«-s. 


*l.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  many  tribes 
or  famili'--. 


Polypodinm 
\  ulgare. 

1.  Frond.  2.  De- 
tached pinna.  3. 
Under  Hide  of 
pinna. 


Pol  f  p6  -dl  um,  8.  [Latin, 
from  Or.  polijpodion= polypody: 
polys  =  many,  and  pous  (gonit. 
pottos)  =  a  foot.  Named  from 
the  many  segments  of  the  frond, 
or  from  the  many  stalks.] 

1.  Hot. :  Polypody;  the  typical 
P8l  y~phy  iSt -Ic,  a.  [Gr.po/»;>Ai/((M,from  po/j/s    genus   of    Polypodlaoen    (q.  v.). 

=  mnny,  mid  ;>Ajylc=a  tribe.]  Frond  simple,  lobed,  often  pin- 

uatifid;  sori dorsal,  globose;  no  involucre.  Known 
species  390;  world-wide,  the  largest  number  in  the 
tropics. 

2.  Palceobot.:  From  the  Eocene  of  Bournemouth, 
England. 

p81 -J-pSd-y1,  ».    [  POLY  PODIUM.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Polypodium  (q.  v.). 


2.  Bio/. :  The  same  as  POLYOENETIC  (q.  T.)- 

P8l  J1  PhyT-l^,  S.     [PdLYPHYLLOUS.] 

Knlinn.:  A  genus  of  Melolonthidn*.  Polyphylln 
.fulln,  twice  as  large  as  the  Cockchafer,  is  common 
in  Fiance, 

pS  If pll'-ft  lofis,  adj.    [Gr.   polyphyllos,  from 
pof|/»  =  mnny,  and  phi/IJmi  =  a  leaf.  ] 
Bot.:  Having nuiny  leaves ;  many-leaved. 

P5  Ifph     Jfl-ljf,  ».     [POLYPHYLLOUS.] 

tiiitiiny:  Increase  of  the  number  of  organs  in  a 
whorl. 

p8l  -f-fl,  s.  pi.    [POLYPCS.] 

p6l-y-pl~ar  I-»,  tub»t.  [  Sent.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lnt. 
)><ilyi>inriiij<,  from  i>olypus  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  POLYPIPHEEA  (q.  v.). 

pM'-y-pIde,  «.    [Lat.polvp(tw) ;  Eng.  stiff,  -id*.] 

ZoOl.:  One  of  the  separate  zooids  in  the  poly- 
zouri  nm  of  a  Polyzoon.  Called  also  a  cell. 

p8  l^p  I  d8m,  «.  fLat.  tmlyput=ti  polyp,  and 
armiiut^a  house.] 

ZoOl.:  What  was  looked  upon  as  the  house  of  a 
zoophyte ;  the  name  is  incorrect,  for  it  is  an  internal 

norctfoo.    [POLYPABY.] 

p8-lfp  -I-*r  (r  silent),  ».  [Fr.,  from  po!ype=a 
polyp  (q.T.).]  A  polypidom. 

p8l  jf  plf-?r~0fis,  «<(/.  [PoLYPii'HERA.]  Pro- 
ducing polyps ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Polypifera. 

pSl-y'-pIp'-ar-ofil,  a.  |  Lat.  polypus=&  polyp, 
iui<i  /"fi-io  to  produce.]  Producing  polyps. 

•p8l  Jf  plph  -8r  a,  *p8l  f-plf -«r-»,  «r.  pi.   [Gr. 
"  'pous=  many-footed,  and  pherf>=to  bear.] 
<ol. :  The  same  as  CIKLKN TEKATA  (q.  v.). 
p8l   f-plte,  ».    [Lat.  polyp(ut) ;  Eng.  suff.  -rte.] 
ZoOl. :  A  separate  zooid  in  a  Hydrozoon. 


"SS 


"The  mm  nudes  polypody  in  stone." — Brotfne:  Cyruy' 
Oartlea,  ch.  iii. 

pSl  jf-pd    g8n,  8.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  pogiin  = 
beard.    Named  from  the  many  awns.] 
Bot. :  Beard-grass  (q.  v.). 

p61  3?  poid,  «.  [Eng.  polyp;  -oid.]  Resembling 
a  polyp. 

p8l-J-pbr  -8-1,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  polypor(us);  masc. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -«i.] 

Bot. :  A  suborder  of  Hymenomycetes.  Basidi- 
ospores,  clothing  tubes,  pores,  or  pits,  borne  on  the 
underside  of  a  stalked  or  sessile  pilens,  or  fleshy 
cap  or  disc. 

p8  Ifp'-Sr-ous,  a.  [POLYPOEUB.]  Having  many 
pores. 

pS-lfp'-Sr-fis,  8.  [Lat..  from  Gr.  polyporos= 
with  many  passages  or  pores.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Polyporei  (q.  v.). 
Akin  to  Boletus,  but  the  tubes  do  not  separate  from 
each  other,  or  from  the  pileus.     Polyporus  destruc- 
tor and  P.  hybridus  produce  dry  rot  in  wood  ;  /'. 
offlcinalis  was  admitted  into  old  Pharmacopoeias. 
A  species,  apparently  P.  fomentarius,  is  used  in 
India  as  a  styptic  and  for  amadou. 

2.  Palotobot. :  Occurs  in  the  Pleistocene. 

p8l  f  pous,  *p8l  f-pflBe,  adj.  [Eng.  polyp; 
-out, -oie.]  Having  the  nature  of  a  polyp;  having 
many  feet  or  roots  like  a  polypus. 

"It  will  produce  potvpous  concretion*." — Arbuthm>t: 
On  Aliment*,  ch.  Ti. 


p8l?  -prig  mat  -Ic,  *  p6l  f  prag  mat  -Ic  al, 
a.  [Prof,  poly-,  and  Eng.  pragmatical.]  Over-busy, 
over-zealous,  officious. 

"Above  all  they  hated  flttch  polyprnymaticat  inquisi- 
tor*." —  llegvfood:  Hierarchy  of  Anyf  lit,  p.  158. 

tpSl  ?-prag  -ma  tf,  •  p81-jf-prig  ma  <tf  ,  »: 
[Greek  polypragmate<i=  to  be  busily  engaged.]  The 
state  or  being  over-engaged  in  business. 

tp81-jf-prag  -m8n,  subst.  [Greek.]  A  busybody; 
an  othcious  meddler. 

"Merchants  who  .  .  .  become  mere  polypraymon*." 
—  Timet  Storehouse. 

p8-ljfp  -rl-8n,  ».  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.pri("m=a 
saw.] 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  Porcide?,  with  two  species; 
one  from  European  coasts  (Polyprion  cemium), 
and  one  from  Juan  Fernandez  i  /'.  I-<I<T»I.  They 
attain  a  weight  of  about  eighty  pounds.  [STONE- 
BASS.] 

p8l  -y'-prlfm,  subst.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  pr«m 
(q.  v.).]  A  prism  formed  of  several  prisms  of  the 
same  angle  connected  at  their  ends.  These  prisms 
are  made  of  substances  unequally  refringent,  such 
us  flint  glass,  rock  crystal,  or  crown  glass.  A  beam 
of  light  passing  through  the  various  component 
parts  of  such  a  prism  is  by  thorn  differently  re- 
fracted and  dispersed. 

pfil  ?-prlg  mat  -Ic,  adj.  [Prof,  poly-,  and  Eng. 
prismatic  (q.  v.).] 

Mineral.:  Having  crystals  presenting  numerous 
prisms  in  a  single  form. 


pSl  f-pr6  -t6^d8nt,«tfc«/.  [POLYPROTODONTIA.] 
Any  individual  of  the  I'olyprotodontia. 

pSl  jf-pr6  to-d8n  -tl-a  (or  «  as  Bhlj,  ».  pi. 
[Pref.  poly;  proto-,  and  Or.  odotw  (genit.  odontos) 
=a  tooth.] 

ZoOl.:  A  primary  division  of  Marsupialia.  Lower 
incisors  more  than  two;  canines  well  developed; 
molars  either  cuspidate  or  with  sectorial  crowns. 
Carnivorous.  (Oireii.) 

pSl-Jp-tSr  -I-dffl,  ».  pi.  [Modern  Latin  polyp- 
ter(us)  ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -a/te.l 

IcMhy.:  The  solo  recent  family  of  Polyptoroiilei 
(q.  v.).  Scales  ganoid,  fins  without  fulcra  ;  a  series 
of  dorsal  spines  present,  to  each  of  which  an 
articulated  finlet  is  attached  ;  anal  close  to  caudal 
fin.  Two  genera,  Polyptems  andCalamoichtbys. 

pS-ljfp-Wr-61  d«-I,  g.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polyp- 
ter(itn),  and  Gr.  eido8=rosemblance.] 

IcMhy.  :  A  subKirder  of  Ganoidei,  with  one  recent 
family,  Polyptorida?  (q.  v.),  and  tliroe  fossil,  Sauro- 
diptorida^,  Cwlacautludoe,  and  Holoptychiidee. 

pS-l^p  t§r  US,  «.  [Prcf.  poly,  and  Gr.pferon=a 
fin.] 

IcMhy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Polypteridte 
(q.  v.).  There  is  but  one  species,  Polyptena  bichir, 
confined  to  trop- 
ical Africa,  found 
in  the  rivers  flow-  ( 
ing  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  in  the 
Upper  Nile.  It  Polyptems  Bichir. 

attains  a  length 

of  about  four  feet,  and  lives  in  the  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom of  rivers,  where  it  crawls  by  means  of  its 
fins.  It  is  capable  of  swimming  with  great  rapidity. 
The  dorsal  fin  is  broken  up  into  a  succession  of 
little  finlets,  varying  in  number  from  eight  to 
eighteen,  according  to  the  varieties,  of  which  there 
are  several. 

pB-iyp-W  -t8n,  «.  (Gr.  polyptritos,  neut.  polyp- 
Kton  —  being  in  many  cases  :  i>itlys  =  many,  and 
p/<i«w=a  case.] 

Rhetoric:  A  form  of  speecli  in  which  a  word  is 
repeated  in  different  cases,  numbers,  genders,  Ac. 

pSl  f  p-tf  ch  -6-d8n,  «.  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr.  ptycht 
=  a  fold,  and  suff.  -odon.l 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Plesiosauria  (q.  v.),  equal- 
ing Pliosaurus  in  size.  The  teeth  are  implanted  in 
sockets,  and  have  a  strong  conical  crown,  rouml 
which  the  longitudinal  ridges  of  the  enamel  .-in- 
set, whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  Found  only  in 
Cretaceous  formations  in  Kent,  Sussex,  ana  Cam- 
bridge, England,  and  at  Kursk,  in  Russia. 

p81-f-p6B  (pi.  pSl-f-pI),  «.  [Latin,  from  dr. 
polypous^  many-footed:  polys  =  maay,  and  pous- 
a  foot.] 

1.  Surgery:  A  morbid  growth  attached  to  the 
interior  of  any  of  the  mucous  canals.  It  is  gem-r- 
ally a  fleshy  tumor  with  many  branches.  Polypi 
sometimes  grow  in  the  nose,  larynx,  heart,  rectum 
uterus,  nnd  vagina. 

*2.  ZiMiaiii  d'l.):  A  class  of  radiated  animali 
defined  as  having  many  prehensile  organs  radiating 
from  around  the  mouth  only. 

p8l  y-rW  -zofts,  a.  [Gr.  po(»rhizo«=with  many 
roots:  po/v*=many,  andr/iizn  =  a  root.] 

Bot.  :  Having  many  roots,  independently  of  those 
by  which  the  attachment  is  enVct'-<l. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w£t,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf.     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try      Syrian,     te,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


polysaccum 

p8l  f  sac   cum,  s.    [Prrf.  i><ily-,  and  Gr.  sakkot 

rciai-M'  cloth  of  goats'  hair.  ] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Fungal*,  sub-order  Tricho- 
Kastres.  An  Italian  species  is  said  to  yield  a  yellow 
dye. 

pSl-f-sar  -Cl  a,  ».  [Gr.  poJt/«arArfa=neshtness: 
,••/;/.<-  miicli,  and  sarx  (genit.  tarko»)  =  flesh.  1 

1.  Bot. :  Superabundance  of  sap,  causing  unnat- 
ural growth. 

2.  Patltol. :  Obesity. 

*p8l-y-8ChS  -ma  list,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
Khema  (genit.  tcnematot)  =  a  form,  a  fashion.  I 
Characterized  by  or  existing  in  many  forms  or 
fashions ;  multiform. 

p81  '-f  scope,  s.    [Prc-f.  poly-,  and  Gr.  skoped= 
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CO.] 


Optics:  A  multiplying  lens;  a  piano-convex  lens, 
whose  protuberant  face  is  cut  into  numerous  fnccl>. 


to  sot 

>p( 

oso  pi 

each  of  which  gives  an  image  of  the  object  viewed. 

*p8l  f  se  -mant,  subst.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Greek 
semaino— to  show,  to  signify.]  A  word  which  has 
many  meanings,  an  burnt  (v.,  a.  A  s.),  cuf  (v.,  a.  A 
s.),  ill  (a.,  adv.  A  s.),  Ac.  ( fitzedward  Hall: 
Modern  English,  p.  170.) 

p8l  f  s8p  -a-lofis,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  English 

SepaloUS.]     [ELEUTHEROSEPALOUS.J 

p8l  f -8l-der  -He,  subst.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eug. 
tmtrtft,\ 

Petrol.:  A  group  of  meteoric  stones  belonging  to 
tho  Sporadosiderites  of  Daubreo,  which  a^  rich  in 
iron-grains.  That  which  fell  at  Pultusk  in  Poland 
i^  an  example. 

pdl-f-sl-  ph6  nl-a,  8.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  iiplwu 
(genit.  siphonos)=f(  siphon.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Rhodomelacere.  Floridoous 
Algw  with  cylindrical,  moro  or  loss  articulated, 
fronds,  the  joints  consisting  of  a  circle  of  longitu- 
dinally arranged  cells  around  a  central  cell.  Known 
species  about  300. 

pSl  -jf-spast,  subst.  [Lat.  polyspasttim,  from  dr. 
J)oi08=manj ,  and  suao=to  draw ;  Fr.  polyspaste.  1 

1.  Mach.:  A  machine  consisting  of  many  pulleys 
for  raising  heavy  weights. 

L'.  Xiin;. :  A  similar  apparatus  used  formerly  for 
reducing  dislocations. 

p81  - y1  SpSrm,  s.  [Prof.po/v-,  and  Eng.  *prriu.] 
A  tree  whoso  fruit  contains  many  seeds. 

p8l  f  spSrm  -al,  *p8l-y'-spe'rm  ous,  «.   [POL- 

TSPEKM.I 

Bot.:  Containing  many  seeds.  (Bttlfour:  Botany, 
8546.) 

pSl  f  sphaar  -He,  «.  [Prof.poi(/-;Gr.  «p/«era=a 
ball,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  polyspharit.  \ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pyromorphite  (^q.  v.) ,  contain- 
ing phosphate  of  lime.  Color,  various  shades  of 
brown  and  gray,  sometimes  approaching  to  white. 
Found  in  mammillary  and  globular  bundles  of 
acicular  radiating  crystals. 

p81  f  spbr  -OUS,  (i.    [Pref.  poly-;  Eng.  spor(e) ; 

-on*.  I 
Bot. :  Containing  many  spores. 

pSl  y^atSm -on-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Greek 
xlrmrm=a  stamen.] 

Botany  (of  stamens) :  More  in  number  than  the 
petals. 

P0l  f  Stlg  -moiSs,  adj.  [Prefix  poly-;  English 
atiiint(ti);  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

lint. :  Having  many  carpels,  each  giving  origin  to 

.1  -litfma. 

p8l  ?  sto  ma,  subst.  [Greek  polystomos= many 
mouthed:  pui«=mauy,  and  »toma=mouth.] 

ZoOl.:  An  old  genus  of  Trematoda.  PolystomK 
Ktinyuicola  is  now  Hexajhyridium  venarum,  an  en- 
tozoon  found  occasionally  in  venous  blood  and  in 
the  sputa  of  haemoptysis. 

pSl  y-StSm  -a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Greek 
utiiin'itii,  pi.  of  sfo»m  =  a  mouth.) 

7.ool. :  A  section  of  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  in 
which  the  inceptive  apparatus  consists  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  tentacular  organs,  each  of  which 
si-rves  as  a  tubular  sucking  mouth,  or  to  grasp. 
The  section  includes  the  Suctorial  Animalcules  of 
Claparede  and  Lachmann  (the  Tentactilifera  of 
Huxley).  (Sarillf  Kent.) 

pSl •-£•  stome,  s.   [POLYSTOMA.] 

ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  Polystomata  (q.v.). 

p81  f  style,  a.  [Prefix  poly-,  and  English  style 
(q.  v.).J 

Arch. :  A  building  in  which  there  are  many  col- 
umns ;  a  court  surrounded  by  several  rows  of  col- 
umns, as  in  Moorish  architecture. 

p61  y-sjfl  lab -Ic,  *p81  -f  syl  lab  Ic  al,  adj. 
[Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  syllabical.]  Con- 
sisting of  many  syllables,  or  of  more  than  three 
syllables ;  pertaining  to  a  polysyllable. 
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>  -l-9lsm,  •pSl-y'-sy'l  -la-blsm,  ». 

[Eng.  polysyllaliic ;  -ism.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  polysyllabic,  or  of  containing  many  syllables. 
"Time-wasting  in  Us  immense  pnlysyllabism." — Whit- 
ney; Life  and  llrowth  of  Language,  ch.  lii. 

pSl-?  syT-la-ble,  «.  A  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
syllable.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  word  of  many  syllables;  a  word 
containing  more  than  throe  syllables. 

B.  As  adj.:  Containing  many  syllables;   poly- 
syllabic. 

"In  a  polysyllable  word  consider  to  which  syllable  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  given." — Holder.-  On  the  Classics. 

pSl  jf-sfn  d6-t8n,  s.    [Gr.,  from  poij/«=many, 
and  Ki/iii/.'/iiji    hound  together:  «yri=U>gether,  and 


— to  bind.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  by  which  the  copulative  is  re- 
peated ;  as,  I  came  and  saw  and  overcame. 

p8l  f  8* U  thS-SlS,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  English 
synthesis  (q.  V.).] 

Philol.:  Polysyntheticism ;  polysynthotic  char- 
acter or  structure. 

p8l-jf  sjhi-thSt  Ic,  pSl  y'-sy'n-the't  -Ic-al,  a. 
[Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  sj/nthetif,  synthetical  (q.v.).] 

1.  Crustaltog.:  Compound;  mado  up  of  a  number 
of  smaller  crystals. 

2.  Philol.:  Compounded  of  several  elements,  each 
retaining  a  partial  independence ;  a  term  applied 
to  languages    in    which    compounded    words   are 
formed  of  the  roots  of  the  words  of  a  whole  sen- 
tence joined  on  to  each  other  without  any  inflection. 

"  Polysynthettc  and  incorporating  are  to  be  kept  care- 
fully apart." — Sayce:  Oompar.  Philology,  p.  148. 

p81  f-sy'n-the't -I  9lsm,  pBl-f-B? n  -thSt-Is.m, 
«.  [Eug.  polynyntlietic;  -wm.'J 

Philol.:  Polysynthotic  character  or  structure. 

"  There  1s  much  more  difference  between  incorporation 
and  itfdiiKttnfhetigm  than  between  incorporation  and  in- 
flection."— Sayce:  Cinnpar.  Philology,  p.  148. 

*p8r-^  tas  tSd,  a.  [Prof. pofj/-,  and  Eng.  tasted.] 
Having  many  tastes.  (Swift.) 

p81  ^  tech  -nlC,  a.  &  «.  [French  poll/technique, 
from  dr.  p(tlyteclinoa,  from  po///«=many,  anil  techne 
=anart;  ltal.&  Sp.poh'fecmco.J 

A.  Asitdj. :  Connected  with,  pertaining,  or  relat- 
ing to,  or  giving  instruction  in  many  arts. 

*B.  As  Kiibst. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  col- 
lection or  exhibition  of  objects  connected  with, 
or  illustrative  of,  various  industrial  arts  and 
sciences. 

polytechnic-school,  ».  An  educational  estab- 
lishment in  which  instruction  is  given  in  many  arts 
and  sciences,  moro  especially  with  reference  to 
their  practical  application 

If  The  first  polytechnic  school  was  established  by 
a  decree  of 'the  French  Convention,  on  Fob.  13, 17SU, 
and  was  or  great  service  to  thecountry.  Numerous 
schools  of  tins  class  now  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  are  known  also  as  manual  train- 
ing schools. 

pSl-jf-tScb'-nlC-ali  a.  [Eng.  polytrrhntr ;  -a/.] 
The  same  as  POLYTECHNIC  (q.  v.). 

pSl  y'-tSch  -nlcs,  subst.  [POLYTECHNIC.]  The 
science  of  the  mechanical  arts.  • 

p8l  J-te  -lite,  s.  [Gr.  ix>/wte/<;*=costly,  precious ; 
suff.  -ite  (ifm.).] 

jVi'/t..'  A  variety  of  Tetrahodrite  (q.  v.),  contain- 
ing much  load  and  some  silver.  Found  near  Frei- 
berg, Saxony. 

pS-ly'-te'r-S  bSnes,  «.;;/.  [Prof. poly-,  and  Eug. 
terebe  "«»•] 

Chew.:  Hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. CjoHai  is  formed  by  heating  pure  turpen- 
tine to  250'.  It  toils  at  300  . 

*p6l-f  thal-a  ma  -58  a,  «•  p'.  [POLYTHALA- 
MIA.  ] 

ZoOl.:  An  old  order  of  Cephalopoda.  Shell  divided 
into  many  chambers. 

p5l-y-tba-la'-ml-t,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
f/miamo«=an  inner  room.] 

Zool. :  The  same  as  FoHAMrNiFERA  (q.  v.).  Some- 
times applied  to  those  having  shells  with  many 
chambers  separated  by  septa. 

pSl-f -thai  -a-mous,  adject.  [POLYTHALAMIA.] 
Having  many  cells  or  chambers;  camerated,  multi- 
lucular.  Used  of  the  shells  of  Cephalopoda  and 
Foraminifera. 

pdl-f-thal  -mlc,  pSl-jf-thal  -a-mlc,  n.  [POLY- 

THALAMIA.] 

Bot.  (of  fruits) :  Consisting  of  several  pistils  on  a 
common  axis ;  multiple.  Example,  a  cone. 

p8l  -y'-thS-Is.m,  ».  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr.  iAeo»=God, 
and  suff.  -ism;  Fr.  polytheisme.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  worship  of  many  gods.  It  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  idolatry,  for  gods  may 
be  adored  without  any  image  of  them  binng  nm<tt-. 
In  Sir  John  Lubbock's  classification  of  religious 
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beliefs,  Fetishism  and  Totomism  are  polytheistic; 
tho  next  stage  in  the  ascending  order,  Anthropo- 
morphism, may  or  may  not  bo  BO.  No  mention  is 
made  in  Scripture  of  Polytheism  before  the  flood. 
It  existed  among  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  in  Urof 
the  Chaldees  (Joshua  xxiv.  2).  Tho  first  command- 
ment is  leveled  against  it  (hxod.  xx.  3,  Deut.  v.  7). 
It  was  common  at  the  time  among  the  Cauaanites 
(Deut.  vi.  14,  vii.  4,  Ac.).  At  many  periods  the  Jews, 
high  and  low,  lapsed  into  it  (1  Kings  xix.  2 ;  2  Kings 
xvii.  16, 17 ;  FJtek.  viii.  3-18).  Though  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  may  have  risen 
above  polytheism  to  conceive  the  unity  of  God,  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  polytheistic,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  ethnic  nations  to-day,  though  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  India,  pantheism  underlies 
polytheism,  and  some  apparent  polytheists  really 
behove  all  nature  to  be  one  God. 

'•  We  constantly  find  in  all  polytheisms  sets  of  duplicate 
divinities,  male  and  female.  — Donaldson:  Theater  of  the 
Greeks,  p.  21. 

pfil'-JF-tbfi-ISt,  s.  [POLYTHEISM.]  A  believer  in 
or  supporter  of  polytheism  or  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  gods. 

p8l-jf-thS-l8t  -Ic,  *p81-J-th8-lBt -Ic-al,  007. 
[Eng.  volytheist;  -ic,  -icq.1.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  polytheism ;  of  the  nature 
of  polytheism. 

2.  Advocating,  supporting,  or  believing  in  poly- 
theism. 

•pSl-?  the-Isf  IC-al  If ,  odr.  [Eng.polytteist- 
ical;  -ly.\  In  a  polytheistic  manner;  like  a  poly- 
thoist;  according  to  polytheism. 

p8l  -jf-thS-Ize,  v.  i.  [POLYTHEISM.]  To  support, 
hold,  or  inculcate  polytheism ;  to  boliovo  in  or 
teach  a  plurality  of  gods. 

pS-ly'th  -8-ous,  •pSl'-y'-thS-ous,  a.  [POLYTHE- 
ISM.] Having  to  do  with  many  gods. 

"Heav'n's  most  abhor'd  polytheotis  piety." 

Beaumont:  I^fycne,  xxi.  68. 

p81  jP-thl  8n  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  English 
thionic.]  Containing  moro  than  one  atom  of  sul- 
phur. 

polythlonlc-acids, .--.  /-'. 

Chem. :  A  series  of  acids  in  which  the  sanie 
quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  united  with 
quantities  of  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
bers 2.  3,  4,  and  5:  thus,  dithionic-acid  HjSuOo. 
trithionic  H.,S:lOe,  tetrathionic  H:>S4Of,,  and  penta- 
thionic  H^Sr.O,;. 

*p8l  -jf-thbre,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ifiuiic :  (See  extract.) 

"  He  plaied  to  me  on  the  jHHuthnrv,  an  instrument  hav- 
ing something  of  the  harp,  lute,  theorbo,  Ac." — Evelyn: 
Diary,  Aug.  9,  1661. 

p8  If t  -6-ma,  8.  [Prof,  poly-,  and  Gr.  tome=& 
cutting.] 

ZoOl. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  Polytomidee  (q.v.), 
with  one  species,  Polytoma  uvella.  It  increases 
rapidly  by  a  process  of  multiple  fission.  Habitat, 
li  1 1  and  other  animal  macerations. 

p8l  f  -tdm  I-dss,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polytom(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcB.J 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Flagellata-Pantostomata,  with 
the  single  genus  Polytoma  (q.  v.). 

p8  1ft  o-mous,  «.    [POLYTOMA.] 

Bot. :  Pinnate;  the  divisions,  however,  not  articu- 
lated with  the  common  petiole. 

pSl-jf-trlcb  -8-1,  »  pSl  JMrl  cha -56-as,  8.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat. polytrich(um) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-t'i,  fern,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Apocarpous  Mosses.  Mouth  of 
the  capsule  closed  by  a  fiat  membrane  and  a  calyp- 
tra ;  the  latter  rough,  with  silky  hairs. 

p8-l*t  -rl-chum,  «.  [Gr.  polythrue  (genit.  poly- 
trichos)= having  much  hair;  po/j/=mucli,  and  thrix 
=hair.J 

1.  Bot. :   The   typical   genus    of    Polytrichacew 
(q.  v.).     Calyptra  dimidiate,  but  appearing  cam- 
panulato  owing  to  tho  quantity  of  very  close  hairs 
d>'-ri-nding  from  it  in  a  long  villous  coat.    Poly- 
trichum  commune  is  a  finelarge  moss,  with  almost 
woody   stems,   common   on    heaths,    moors,    ar4 
mountain-tracts. 

2.  Palceobot. :  Occurs  in  the  Pleistocene. 

pS-ly1  t'-r6-cha, s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  trochos^ 
running.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  order  Natantia.  Th« 
rotatory  organs  consist  of  various  lobes  surround- 
ing the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 

pS-lf  t  -r6-chal,  a.    [POLYTBOCHA.] 

ZoOl.:  Having  successively  disposed  circlets  of 
cilia.  Used  of  the  larva?  of  Annelids,  Ac. 

p81  '-f  typ  age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Pref.  poly-; 
Eng.  typ(e),  and  suff.  -age.] 

Print.:  A  mode  of  stereotyping  by  which  fac- 
similes of  wood-engravings,  Ac.,  are  produced  in 
metal,  from  which  impressions  may  bo  taken  a] 
from  type.  [PoLYTYPE.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  £ 
-clan,      -tlau  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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pol    9  type,  «.  *  a.    [Pref.  poly-, and  Eng.  typ<.] 

A.  Allulut/nitirr: 

Print. :  A  cast  or  facsimile  of  a  wood-engraving, 
matter  in  type,  Ac..  prtKluced  by  polytypage. 

B.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  poly- 
typage. 

p8l  J-type,  v.  t.  [POLYTYPE,  «.]  To  produce  by 
polytypage. 

pftl-yX-flT,  «.     [POLYIESCS.] 

.Win.:  The  same  as  native  Platinum  (q.  T.). 
Named  by  Hausmann  because  of  the  many  rare  ele- 
ments found  mixed  with  it. 

pil-Jx  in  -I  dte,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polyjceit(ut) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -K(«I  .  | 

ZoQl.:  A  family  of  Myriapoda.  Segments  of  the 
body  eight,  omitting  the  htiud  anil  tuil.  On  each 
•  ide  of  the  body  are  nine  tufts  of  little  curved  hairs, 
and  at  the  tail  is  a  tuft  of  longer  straight  hairs. 

p5l  She  -Sn-us.  «.  [Gr.  polyitno»=  hospitable: 
potu>=ruany,  and  jcrnos  =  n  guest.] 

ZooL:  Tho  sole  genns  of  Polyxenidae.  Polyxenut 
lagurut,  the  only  known  species,  is  about  a  sixth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  is  abundant  under  the  bark 
of  trees. 

pil  y-l6'-a,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  poty»=many,  and  zOon= 
a  living  creature;  so  named  because  many  individu- 
als are  united  into  a  colony,  or  polyzoary  (q.  v.).] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  J.W.  Thompson  in 
1830  to  what  Ehrenberg  called  Bryozoa.    In  1841 
H.  Milne- Edwards  united  tho  Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda, 
and  Tunicata  (q..  v.)  in  his  group  Molluscoida.    It 
has  been  since  snown  that  the  latter  belong  to  the 
Vertebrata,  and  the  relation  of  the  first  two  rested 
on  a  mistaken  identification  of  parts.    The  Polyzoa 
appear  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Sipunculoid 
Gephynean  Worms,  and    are   thus  classified  and 
characterized  by  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester  (Ency. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xix.  430) : 

Sect.  1    Vermiformla. 

Sect.  2.  PUrobranchia. 

Sect.  3.  Eapolyzoa.  with  two  nub-classes:  (1)  Ectoprocta 
(with  two  orders,  Phylactolema  ami  Gymnolcema),  and 
(2)  Kndoprocta. 

The  Polyzoa  have  co3lomata,  with  closely  approxi- 
mated mouth  and  anus.  A  variously  moditiud 
group  of  ciliated  tentacles  is  disposed  around  the 
mouth.  They  are  without  metameric  segmenta- 
tion, seUe,  or  paired  outgrowths  of  the  body-wall. 

2.  Pal&ont.:  From  the  Lower  Silurian,  if  not  ear- 
lier, till  DOW. 

p8l-J-z6'-an,  a.  [POLYZOA.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Polyzoa. 

polyzoau-crag,  t. 

Geol.:  A  name  for  the  Coralline  Crag,  which  con- 
tains eighty-nine  species  of  Polyzoa,  jft  of  the 
whole  fossil  species. 

p8l-y-i»'-ar-y.  p51-y-i6-ar  -I-fim,  ».  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  polyio(a);  Lat.  suff.  -urium,  implying 
place.] 

ZoOl.:  The  entire  colony  or  the  entire  dermal  sys- 
tem of  the  Polyzoa.  Called  also  CuinoBCium. 

pSl-y-sBn'-al,  a.  [Pref. poly-;  Eng.  zon(e),  and 
suff.  -at.]  Composed  of  many  zones  or  belts. 

polyzonal-lens,  s.  A  burning  Ion?  constructed 
01  segmental  lenses  arranged  in  zones.  The  object 
is  to  obtain  lenses  of  large  sizes  for  lighthouses, 
free  from  defects,  anil  having  but  slight  spherical 
aberration.  They  wore  first  suggested  by  Buffon, 
and  made  by  Brewster. 

P81-JM6  -8n,  *.  [POLYZOA.]  Any  individual  of 
the  Polyzoa  (q.  v.). 

pom  a  can  thus.  «.  [Gr.  pumci=a  cover,  and 
ii* nii/Aa-  a  spine.] 

1.  IcMhu.:  A    genus   of    Sqnamipennos,   with    a 
strong  spin'-  at  the  angle  of  the  pra?operculum.  and 
from  eight  to  ten  spines  only  in  the  dorsal.    There 
iff  but  one  species,  Pomacanthu*  parti,  very  com- 
mon in  the  West  Indies,  which  exhibits  remarkable 
variation  in  color. 

2.  Palaeont. :  From  tho  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 
pfim   ace,  p5m   age,  pom   mage  (age  as  Ig),  «. 

[Low  Lat.  pomurium,  from  Latin  pomum;  French 
pomme=an  apple.] 

1 .  The  refuse  of  apples  or  simil  ar  fruit  after  press- 
ing in  a  cider-mill. 

2.  Cider. 

"A  kind  of  drinke  made  of  apples,  which  they  call 
cider  or  poma0«." — Hottnthed:  Dttcrtp.  England,  bk.  ii., 
oh.  vi 

p&ma-cS  »  (or  9  as  sb),«.pl.  [Lat  pom (um) 
=  an  apple,  or  other  fruit ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -aceoe.} 

•1.  Linnsjus' thirty-seventh  natural  order,  includ- 
ing Punica,  1'yrus,  Kibes,  Ac. 

'J.  Api»l'-wort8 ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Kosales.  Trees  .or  shrubs,  with  alternate, 
stipulate  leaves;  flowers  solitary,  or  in  terminal 
cymes,  white  or  pink.  Petals  five,  nnguiculate, 
inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  the  odd  one 
anterior.  Stamens  indefinite,  inserted  in  a  ring  in 
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the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Ovaries  from  one  to  five, 
more  or  less  adherent.  Fruit  a  pome,  one- to  flvo- 
ri-lli-i I.  rarely  ten-celled ;  seeds  ascending,  solitary- 
Found  in  the  temperate  part-  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Known  genera  sixteen,  species  200. 
(Lindley.) 

pom  ft  580  -trl-d»,  aubtt.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pomo- 
centr(ut) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -iilu-.\ 

1.  Ichthy.:  Coral-fishes;  a  family   of  Pharyngwg* 
nathi,  with  eight  genera  and  about  120  species. 
They  are  beautifully  colored,  and  abound  in  the 
neighborhood  of  coral  formations. 

2.  Paloeont.:  One    genus,    Odontens,    from    the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

pom  a  $en  true,  «.  [Gr.  pdma=a  cover,  and 
kentron  =  a  prickle.  ] 

Ii-kthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Poma- 
centrldip. 

po  ma    ceous  (ce  as  «h),  a.    [POMACE* .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Consisting  of  apples. 

2.  Like  pomace  (q.  v.). 

II.  Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pomace*. 

po  made  ,  *pom  made  ,  po  ma  do,  tubtt.  |  !•>. 
pommade  =  pomatum.  from  pomme=an  apple ;  Ital. 
pomuda,  pomata,  from  panto;  Lat.  pomum  =  an 
apple;  so  called  because  originally  made  with 
apples.]  Perfumed  or  fragant  ointment  or  composi- 
tion for  dressing  the  hair ;  pomatum. 

pom  a  der  rls,  ».  [Gr.  pOma— a  drinking  cup, 
and  derris=a  leather  covering  or  coat.  Named 
from  the  membranous  covering  of  the  capsule.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Rhamnacea*.  Pomaderri* 
apetala,  a  nativeof  New  South  Wales,  yields  a  hard, 
close-grained  wood,  there  called  Coopers'  wood. 

'pom   age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [POHACE.] 

*p6  -m&n-dSr,  *pom  man  der,  «.  [Corruption 
from  Fr.  pomme  ci'am&r«*=apple  or  ball  of  amber.  ] 
A  perfumed  ball  or  powder,  carried  in  the  pocket 
or  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  or  waist. 

"  Use  of  pomanders,  and  knots  of  powders  for  drying  of 
rheums."— Bacon:  .Vaf.  Hint.,  g  »29. 

pom  ard  (d  silent),  t.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  wine 
made  from  grapes  grown  near  Pomard,  a  village  in 
France,  in  the  department  Cote-d'-Or. 

po  mat  6  mus,  «.  [Greek  puma  =  a  cover,  and 
totnc^a  cutting.] 

Ichthyology:  A  genns  of  Percida>,  with  a  single 
species,  Pomatomtts  telescopium,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
lives  at  a  depth  of  probably  from  80  to  200  fathoms. 

p8  ma  turn, ,-.  [A  Latinized  form  of  pomade 
(q.  v.).]  A  perfumed  ointment  or  composition  for 
dressing  the  hair;  pomade;  also  an  ointment  for 
external  application. 

"Together  with  a  collection  of  receipts  to  make  pastes 
for  the  hands,  pomatums,  lip-nalvea,  white-pota,  Ac." — 
Tatltr,  No.  246. 

p8  ma  -tfirn,  v.  t.  [POMATUM,  «.]  To  dress  with 
pomatum ;  to  apply  pomatum  to. 

pome, «.    [POMCM.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  fleshy  fruit  without  valves,  containing  a 
capsule.'  (Linnaeus.) 

(2)  A  compound  fruit,  two  or  more  celled,  infe- 
rior, iudehiscent,  and  fleshy ;  the  seeds  distinctly 
inclosed  in  dry  cells,  with  a  bony  or  cartilaginous 
lining,  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  several  ovaria 
with  the  sides  of  the  fleshy  tube  of  a  calyx,  and 
sometimes  with  each  other.    Examples :  The  Apple, 
the  Cotoneastor,  and  the  Hawthorn.    (Lindley.) 

*(3)  A  head,  as  of  a  cauliflower. 
••  Oaaly-flowers   over-spreding   to  potne  and  head."  — 
Evflyn:  Kalendarfum;  Aug. 

t2.  Roman  Ritual:  A  ball  of  precious  metal,  usu- 
ally silver,  filled  with  hot  water,  and  placed  on 
the  altar  during  the  celebration  of  mass  in  cold 
countries,  that  the  celebrant,  by  taking  it  into  his 
hands,  may  prevent  them  from  becoming  numb, 
and  so  be  enabled  properly  to  handle  the  sacred 
elements. 

pome-water,  *.    A  sort  of  sweet,  juicy  apple. 

*p6me,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ;H*IIIIII<  r  :  to  form  a  head  or 
ball,  from  pomm«=an  apple.]  To  form  a  head  in 
growing ;  to  grow  to  a  head. 

pome  -fit  r&n,  «.  [Eng.  pome,  and  citron.]  A 
citron  apple.  (HenJoMon:  Volpone,  ii.  1.) 

pome   gran  ate,    *  pome  gar  nate,    *  pome 
gran  at,  'pom  gar  net,  «.     [Fr.  pome  grenate, 
from  Lat.  pomum^an  apple,  and  <7rana/um=filled 
with  seeds  or  grains ;  Ital.  porno  yrunato.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  fruit  of  7'imi'ra  granatum.  Itotanically 
viewed  it  is  anomalous,  consisting  of  two  whorls  of 
carpels,  one  placed  above  the  othei,  the  lower  tier 
five  In  number,  the  upper  being  five  to  ton.  The 
seeds  have  a  pellucid  pulpy  covering.  They  are 
eaten. 
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(2)  The  Pomegranate-tree. 

2.  Jerc.  Antiq.:  An  ornament  resembling  a  porno- 
granato  on  the  robe  and  ephod  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest. 

3.  Script.:  The  word  rimnioii.  rendered  pomegran- 
ate, seems  correctly  translated,  Num.  xx.  5,  Deut. 
viii.  8,  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  13,  Joel.  i.  12,  Hag.  ii. 
19,  Ac. 

pomegranate-tree,  ». 

Bot.,<tc.:  Punica  granatum,  once  believed  to  b» 
the  type  of  a  distinct  order.  GranateK*.  then  placed 
by  Lindley  among  Myrtace»,  and  by  Bentbatn  and 
Hooker  transferred  to  Lythracea?.  It  has  oblongot 
lanceolate  leaves,  undotted,  a  leathery  calyx, 
-I  i  .-I  i  MM  I  like  a  top,  with  five  to  seven  valvate  lobes : 
and  i>etals  many,  scarlet  white,  or  yellowish. 
[POMEGRANATE.]  A  tree  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet 
high,  a  native  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 
It  forms  woods  in  Persia.  A  decoction  of  the  bark 
is  a  powerful  anthelmintic,  but  not  so  good  as  fern 
root ;  the  flowers  a  re  tonic  and  astringent :  tho  bark 
of  the  fruit  is  used  iuleucorrhoaa,  chronic  dysentery* 
Ac.,  and  the  acrid  juice  in  bilious  fevers. 

•pom-el, »     |  POMMEL.  | 

*POmelee,  a.  [Fr.  pommelf,  from  pomme;  Lat, 
/»>m  »m  an  apple.]  Spotted  like  an  apple;  dappled. 
( Af  aundeville.) 

p&m    el  loeg,  «.    [Corrupt,  from  POMPELMOOHE.  J 

/•'"/.  <(•  '  'outin.:  A  small  acrid  shaddock,  atnttt 
decumana. 

P5m-8-ra -nl-an,  adj.  [Lat.  Pomtrania,  from 
Gorman  Pommern=&  province  of  Prussia.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Pomerania. 

'Pomeranian-bream .  «. 

Ichthy.:  Abramis  bugyrnhaaii,  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  greater  thickness  of  its  body,  and 
by  its  scales  boing^  larger  in  proportion  to  its  >!/••. 
Dr.  Ganther  considers  it  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
Abramit  brama  and  Leuciscut  rutilut. 

Pomeranian-dog,  t. 

Zuol.:  A  variety  of  Can/it /omi/iart*. 

"The  /V>mrra»ian-doff  .  .  .  nan  a  sharp  nope,  prick 
earn,  u  thick,  straight,  long,  and  silky  coat,  either  white, 
cream-color,  or  black;  rather  full  eyes,  the  tail  bushy, 
and  curled  over  the  back;  his  height  averages  fourteen 
inches." — Xtgrtck:  Houtc  boys  and  Sporting  />i>t/s,  p.  74. 

*p8-mS-rId  -l-an,  a.  [POSTMERIDIAN.]  After- 
noon. 

"I  punctually  perform  my  pomtrldian  devotions." — 
lloirell:  Lettrrt,  bk.  1.,  let.  38. 

p5me -rdy*.  pSme-ro'y -al,  «.  [Fr.  ';wmme=an 
apple,  and  roi=a  king,  or  royoi^royal.]  A  kind  of 
apple ;  a  royal  apple. 

pfim'-ey',  «.  [Fr.  pom m(  =  grown  round  or  to  a 
ball,  like  an  apple.]  [POKE,  v.") 

Her. :  The  figure  of  an  apple  or  of  a  roundel ;  it  is 
always  of  a  green  color. 

pom   fret,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  A  species  of  Slromatens,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
(Goodrich.) 

*p8m-I$e, ».   [POMACE.] 

po  mlf  er  OUB,  ci.  [Lat.  pomifer,  from  pomuiit 
—  an  apple,  and  fero=to  bear;  Eng.  adj.  sun.  -out.) 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Bearing  or  producing  apples. 

2.  Bot. :  Apple-bearing  (Paxton),  or  bearing  tho 
fruit  called  a  pome  (q.  v.). 

"  The  low  pomifrrou*  kind,  as  encumbers,  pompions." — 
Arliuthant:  On  Alimenti,  ch.  iii. 

pom  ma  dp,  ».  [Ital.]  Vaulting  onto  a  horse, 
without  the  aid  of  stirrups,  by  resting  one  hand  on 
the  saddle-bow. 

pom   mage  'age  a>  Ig,  *.    [POMACE.] 

pom  mee,  pom  met  tee.  a.  [Fr. pommfi;  (fin. 
nfpommf.jua.  par.  of  pommer=to  grow  to  a  head 
or  ball.]  [POME,  t\,  PT>MEY.] 

//./..  A  term  applied  to  a 
cross,  the  extremities  of  which 
terminate  in  buttons  or  knobs, 
like  those  of  a  pilgrim's  staff . 

pom  mel,  *pom-el,  *pom- 
mell,  ».  [Old  Fr.  nomel  (Fr. 
pommeau),  from  Low  Latin 
pomellut,  dimin.,  from  Latin 
pomum=an  apple;  Sp.  it  Ital. 
porno.] 

•1.  A  round  ball  or  knob,  or 
anything  resembling  a  ball  or 
knob. 

•2.  The  head.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,691.) 

H.  A  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

"An  old*  rustle  sword  blade,  without  either  hi',:  or 
pomrl."—Ilafkluyt:  Voyagm,  ii.  138. 

4.  A  knob  or  protuberant  part  on  the  front  of  a 
saddle. 

5.  The  butt-end  of  the  stock  of  a  fire-arm. 

6.  Tho  knob  on  the  cascabol  of  a  cannon  ;  n  pom- 
melion. 


Cross  Pommec. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p»t, 
or,     wBre,     wplf.     w6rk.     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib.     cure,     vnlte,     cflr,     rtle.     full;     try,     Syrian.     ».    oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      an  =  kw. 


pommel 


1.  Tho  round  knob  on  the  frame  of  a  chair. 

8.  A  knob  or  ball-shaped  ornament  used  as  the 
tin  1:1 1  to  the  conical  or  dome-shaped  roof  of  a  turret, 
pavilion,  &c. 

"ITuriim  finished  the  two  pillars  and  the pon,melf." — 
2CArmnVlr«  iv.  1'J. 

0.  A  crippler  (q.  v.). 

pom  -mel,  *pom-el,  *pum-ble,  pum  -mel,  t>.  t. 
[POMMEL,  ».]  To  boat  soundly,  as  with  the  handle 
of  a  sword,  or  similar  instrument. 

p6m  -meled,  pa.  par.  <fca.   (POMMEL,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Soundly  beaten  or  thrashed. 

2.  Her  :  Having  pommels,  as  a  sword  or  dagger. 
pom  mel    lull  (1  as  y),  ».     [POMMLL,  «.]    The 

knob  on  the  cuscabel  of  a  cannon. 

p6  moer  -l-5m,  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  The  open  space  left  free  from  build- 
ings within  and  without  tho  walls  of  a  town, 
marked  off  by  stone  pillars,  and  consecrated  by  a 
religious  ceremony. 

p6-m6-l8g -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  pomolog(y) ;  -ical; 
Fr.  pomotof/igue.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pomology. 

*2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  fruit  or  fruit- 
trees. 

"  Everything  pomologfcal  gravitates  to  London."— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

p6-mSr-6-*lst,  ».  [English  pomolog(y);  -urr.] 
One  who  is  skilled  or  practiced  in  pomology ;  one 
who  cultivates  fruit-trees. 

"Our  pomologists  in  their  lists  select  the  three  or  the 
aix  best  pears." — Emerson:  English  Traits,  oh.  i. 

pO-mBl'-o-gy1,  «.  [Lat.  powium  =  an  apple;  suff. 
-ofof/M ;  Fr.  pomologte.]  That  branch  of  science 
which  deals  with  fruits  "ml  fruit-trees ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  and  fruit-trees. 

P6-m6'-na,  ».    [Lot.,  from  pom«m=an  apple.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.:  The  goddess  who  presided  over 
fruit-trees. 

2.  Attron.:  [ASTEROID,  32.  ] 

*p6  m8n'-lc,  a.    [POMONA.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 


p6m  8  -tls,  subst.  [Gr.  pomo=a  cover,  and  oils 
(gonit.  <>fo»)  =  anear.l 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Porcidai.    [SUN-FISHES.] 

p8mp,  *pompe,  s.  [Fr.  pompe,  from  Lat.  pompa 
=  a  public  procession;  pomp,  from  Gr.  pompe=a 
sending  .  .  .  a  procession  ;  pempo=to send;  Sp., 
Port.,  A  Ital.  powipa.] 

*1.  A  procession,  characterized  or  distinguished 
by  grandeur,  solemnity,  or  display ;  a  pageant. 

"The  which  he  conducted  himself  with  a  goodly  pomp 
and  procession  to  the  very  gate  of  the  city."— P.  Holland: 
Plutarch's  Morals,  p.  417. 

2.  A  display  of  magnificence;  splendor,  show, 
ostentatious  display  or  parade ;  state. 

*p8mp,  f.  i.  [POMP, «.]  To  make  a  pompons  dis- 
play ;  to  show  on. 

pSm  pa  dour,  s.  A  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  Assubstantive: 

1.  A  crimson  or  puce  color,  so  called  after  Mme. 
Pompadour,  who  patronized  it. 

2.  A  mode  of  dressing  tho  hair  by  drawing  it  back 
from  the  forehead  and  massing  it  on  the  crown. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  either  to  the  fashion  of 
hair  dressing  or  to  the  color  mentioned  nnder  sub- 
stantive 1  and  2. 

•pSmp '-al,  adj.  [English  pomp;  -at.]  Proud, 
pompous. 

"  My  pompaJ  state." — Ballad  of  King  Letr. 

p8m'-pa-n6,  subst.  [Sp.l  A  fish,  Trachynotus 
carolinus,  common  in  Florida. 

*p8m-pat  -Ic,  a.  [Low  Lat.  pompartciu,  pom- 
patus,  from  Lat.  pompa=pomp  (q.  v.  I.]  Pompous, 
showy,  ostentatious. 

lfPompatlc,  foolish,  proud,  perverse,  wicked,  profane 
words." — Barrow:  Pope  s  Supremacy. 

P8m-pe"-I-a,  «.  [Lat.  fern,  form  of  Lat.  Pom- 
peius = Pompey .  ] 

Matron. :  [PLANET,  203.] 

p8m'-p8l-mopse,  *pam'-pel  mouse,  ».    [Fr.] 

Sot. :  The  fruit  of  the  Shaddock  (q.  v.). 

p8m'-p8l-6,  s.    [POMPELMOOSE.] 

*p8m  -pSt,  s.    [Fr.  pompette.] 

Print.:  A  printer's  inking-ball. 

p8m-ph6-l?X,  s.  [Gr.  pomphoiy.r=a  bubble 
loft  on  the  surface  of  smelted  ore ;  pompAos=  a 
bubble,  a  pustule.] 

*1.  Chem. :  Flowers  of  zinc. 

2.  Pathol.:  A  rare  variety  of  pemphigus,  without 
fever.  It  generally  runs  its  course  in  eight  or  ten 
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days.    A  kind  of  pompholyx  may  be  produced  by 
tho  application  of  cantharides. 
3.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Kotatoria,  family  Brachion- 

pSm  pll  I  dse,  <.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  pompil(iu) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Aculeated  Hymonoptera. 
Antennte  long,  not  gouiculate;  eyes  not  notched 
within ;  prothorax  prodnced  on  each  side  as  far  as 
the  roots  of  the  wings,  as  in  the  true  wasps.  Wings 
not  folding  longitudinally,  large  and  broad,  with 
submargiual  cells.  Legs  long,  and  tibia?  spinod, 
I  In  i  r  apex  with  long  spines.  The  Pompilidaa,  with 
their  long  logs,  somewhat  resemble  spiders.  They 
have  often  beautiful  wings.  They  are  very  active, 
make  their  nests  in  sand,  and  store  them  with 
spiders,  caterpillars,  Ac.,  Known  species  seven  or 
eight  hundred. 

*p8m  pll  -lion  (1  as  y),  'poplllon,  ».  [O.  Fr. 
populeon,  from  Lat.  popu/u«=a  poplar  (q.  v.).]  A 
pomatum  or  ointment  prepared  from  black  poplar 
buds.  (Cotgrave.) 

pSm'-pIl-US,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pornpi!o»  =  the 
pilot-fish.] 

Eniom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pompilidse.  There 
are  many  species,  extensively  distributed. 

*pSmp-Iig,  *pomp-ynge,  adj.  [  English  pomp; 
•ing.']  Pompous,  ostentatious. 

1  'As  for  example  take  their  poiapynge  pryde." — Brad- 
ford: Suppltcacyon,  1555. 

*p8m'-pl-6n,  *pom-pon  (1),  «.     [Fr.  pompon, 

from  Latin  peponem,  ace.  of  pepo  (q.  v.) ;   Italian 
pepone ;  Sp.pepon.J    A  pumpkin. 

"As  flat  and  insipid  as pompions." — Goodman:  Winter's 
Evening's  Conference,  pt.  i. 

pom  p'ire,  s.  [Lat. ponmm=an  apple,  and  pyrus 
=  a  pear.]  A  kind  of  apple;  a  sort  of  pearmain. 
(Ainswonh.) 

p8m  po  -lS-8n,  «.    [POMPELMOOSE.] 
pom   pon  (2),  pom-poon,  *.   [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An    ornament,    as    a    feather  or 
flower,  for  a   txmnot;   specif,  the  tuft  of  colored 
wool  worn  by    infantry  soldiers  in   front   of   the 
shako. 

"In  the  days  of  tompees  and  jiompoons." — Barham: 
Ing.  legends;  Leech  of  Folkestone. 

2.  Bot.:  A  small  compact  variety  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum. 

p8m  p8s'-I-ty,  «.  [Ital.pomponi'fd.]  Pompous- 
ness,  ostentation,  parade,  boasting,  show. 

"A  snob  she  is  as  long  as  .  .  .  she  indulges  in  that 
intolerable  pomposity." — Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  vi. 

pSm-p6  -8fl,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  or  movr- 
mont  to  which  it  is  appended  is  to  be  performed  in 
a  stately  and  dignified  style. 

pom  pous, 'i.  [Fr.  pompeux,  from  Lat.pompo- 
sus,  frompompa=pomp  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Italian  ptwi- 
po»o.l 

*1.  Befitting  a  procession. 

"  What  pompous  process  of  ravishment  we've  here." 
Beaumont:  Psyche,  TV.  299. 

2.  Displaying  pomp,  grandeur,  or  magnificence; 
grand,  magnificent. 

"  The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  pompous  prize. 
That  courts  display  before  ambitions  eyes." 

Cooper:  Kettrement,  177. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  displaying  self-importance 
or   pomposity;    ostentatious,    pretentious;    as,   a 

l>ii/it  IK  nix  man,  pompous  language. 

pSm  -pous-ljf,  adr.    [Eng.  pompou»;  -ly.] 
*\.  In  a  manner  befitting  a  procession. 

"To  send  her  forth  pompously,  all  the  nobility  con- 
tributed their  jewels  and  richest  ornaments." — Milton: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  hi. 

2.  In  a  pompons  manner;  with  ostentation,  pa- 
rade, or  display. 

pom  -pous  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  pompoiu;  •/»*.«.  | 
The  qnality  or  state  of  being  pompous ;  splendor, 
pomp,  magnificence,  show ;  ostentations  display  or 
parade. 

"The  bigness  of  its  pompousness  and  luxury." — Bishop 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

po   mum,  s.    [Lat.]    An  apple. 
pomum- Adami,  «. 
Anat.:  Adam's  apple  (q.  v.). 
pon   Ch6,  s.    [Sp.] 

1.  A  sort  of  cloak  worn  by  the  native  Indians,  and 
also  by  many  of  tho  Spanish  inhabitants  of  South 
America.  It  resembles  a  narrow  blanket  with  a 
slit  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  head  passes, 
so  that  it  hangs  down  loosely  before  and  behind, 
leaving  tho  arms  free. 
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2.  Any  garim  tit  for  men  or  women  resembliug  that 
described  under  1. 

"The  broken  angular  folds  of  a  silk  mantilla  were  sym- 
bolized In  an  oil-cloth  poncho."— Sorlbncr's  Magazine, 
Nov.,  1878,  p.  30. 

3.  A  trade  name  for  camlet  or  strong  worsted. 
pSnd.  *pon.  'ponde,  ».    [A  variant  of  pound  (2), 

s.  (q.v.).   (Jf.Ir.pont=(l)  a  pound  for  cattle,  (2)  a 
pond,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  body  of  still  water  of  less  extent. 
than  a  lake;  a  pool  of  stagnant  water.    Ponds  are 
either  natural  or  artificial.     Artificial  ponds  are 
constructed  for  various  purposes  of  use  and  orna- 
ment; as  for  the  keeping  or  breeding  of  fish;  for 
tho  storage  of  water  for  tho  driving  of  water-mills ; 
or  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or  amusement. 

2.  Hydr.  Eny.:  A  reach  or  level  of  a  canal.    Two 
ponds  of  varying  levels  are  connected  by  a  lock. 

pond-Illy,  «.    Tho  Water-lily  (q.  v.). 
pond-perch,  .-•.    [SUN-FISHES.] 
pond-pine,  t. 

Bot. :  Pinus  ttrotina. 

pond-snails, «.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  family  Limnandte  (q.  v.). 

pond-weed,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.v.);  (2> 
[HORSED  POND-WEED]. 

*p8nd  (l),c.  t.  [PONDER.]  To  ponder ;  to  weigh 
carefully. 

"Pond  your  suppliant's  plaint" 

Hpenaer.     (Todd.) 

pond  (2),  v.  t.  [POND,  «.]  To  make  into  a  pond ; 
to  dam  up  so  as  to  form  a  pond. 

pon  -dSr,  r.  f.  &  i.  [Latin  pomdero=to  weigh, 
from  pondus  (genit.  pondfri»)  =  weight:  Fr.  poti- 
dtrer;  Sp.  ponderar;  Ital.  ponderare.]  [POUND1 
(!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Lit. :  To  weigh. 

II.  figuratively: 

1.  To  weigli  carefully  in  the  mind ;  U>  reflect  on 
or  consider  with  care  and  deliberation. 

"  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them  in  her 
heart."—  Luke  U.  19. 

*2.  To  examine  carefully;  to  observe  with  care 
and  attention. 

".Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet."— Proverbs  iv.  26. 

B.  littrans.:  To  reflect,  to  muse,  to  deliberate. 
(Followed  by  on  or  over,  or  by  a  clause.) 

"  These  he  heeded  .not,  but  pondered 
On  the  volume  in  his  hand." 

Lunufelloie:  Golden  Lfve,nd,  il. 

*p8n  -dSr,  s.  [PONDER,  t'.]  Meditation,  reflec- 
tion. 

"One  little  flight  to  give  me  for  a  ponder." — Mini. 
!>'  Arblau:  Diary,  iv.  27. 

p8n-d8r  a-bll '-I-tjf,  «.  [Fr.pomMroWKM.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ponderable ;  ponderable- 
ness. 

pon  der  a.  ble.  a.  [Lat.  ponderabilit,  from  pon- 
rfcro=to  weigh ;  Fr.  ponderable ;  Sp.  ponderable  ; 
Ital.  pondtrabile.]  t  apablo  of  being  weighed. 

"The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  an  hour,  yet  the 
Impression  is  scarce  visible,  and  the  poison  communi- 
cated not  ponderable." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  U., 
ch.  \\iii 

ponderable-matter, ». 

Physiol.:  Matter  possessed  of  weight;  matter 
properly  so  called,  as  opposed  to  imponderable  mat- 
ter, viz.,  to  physical  agents. 

p8n  der  a  ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  ponderable; 
-ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  I leing  ponderable ; 
that  quality  or  property  of  bodies  by  which  they 
possess  weight. 

pon  der  al,  a.  [Fr.]  Estimated,  measured,  or 
ascertained  by  weight,  as  distinguished  from  nu- 
meral. 

"  Thns  did  the  money  drachma  in  procens  of  time  de- 
crease; bat  all  the  while  we  may  suppose  the  pomleral 
drachma  to  have  continued  the  same."— Arbuthnot:  Ott 
Coins. 

pon  der  an^e,  «.  [Lat.  ponderaus,  pr.  par.  of 
pondero=to  weigh.]  Weight,  gravity. 

*p8n  -dSr-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ponderatvs,  pa. 
par.  of  pond«ro=to  weigh.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  ponder,  to  weigh,  to  consider. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  weight  or  influence.    (Cor- 
lyle.) 

*p8n-d?r-a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ponderatio,  from  pon- 
deratus,  pa.  par.  of  pondero=to  weigh;  Fr.  pondeV- 
ntiint;  Sp.  ponderacion ;  Ital.  pond«razjone.] 

1.  The  act  of  weighing. 

"  Upon  an  immediate  ptmderntion  we  conld  discover  no 
sensible  difference  in  weight." — Brovne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iv.f  ch.  vii. 


boil,     boy;     po"ut,    Jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     ai»;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
•clan.      -tian  =  shau.     -tion,     -sion  =  shoji;      -tion,      -gion  -  zhun.     -ticus,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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ponderer 

>  relWlion  ;  consideration. 

••  He  lay*  in  the  scalm  with  them  oertaine  grave  ponder, 
"—lloll-  Marieil  Clergie,  bk.  lit.,  8  18. 

p6n   d8r  8r,  «.    [Eug.  ponder;  -«r.]    One  who 

p5n   dSr-Ing,  pr.  pur.  or  a.    [PUNDKB,  v.} 

p8n  -d8r  Ihg-ljf,  atlv.  [English  pondering;  -ly.] 
In  a  pondering  or  reflecting  manner;  with  reflec- 
tion, consideration,  or  deliberation. 

p5n  der  ling,  a.  [A  dimin.,  from  Lat.  pondiu 
(genit. ponrf*Tt«)— woight,  with  English  dimm.suff. 
•ling.}  A  little  weight. 

"She  hushed  her  ponderling  against  her  bosom."  — 
Rf<ntf:  Cloister  and  Oearth,  ch.  xxxvi. 

pSn -dSr-mSnt,  8.  [Knir.  ponder;  -ment,]  Pon- 
dering, meditation,  reflection. 

11  In  deep  and  serluus  ponderment 
I  wateh'd  the  motions  of  his  next  intent." 

Bynm:  Rttbbery  of  Cambridge  Coach. 

pon  der  «se.  adj.  [Lat.  ponderosus.]  Ponder- 
ous, weighty. 

p8n  d8r-8s  -I-tjf,  «.  [Old  Fr.  ponderosite,  from 
Lat.  pond«ro«Uf  =  ponderous  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  ponder- 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponderous ;  weight, 
gravity,  heaviness. 

" Ponderosit y  is  a  natural  inclination  to  the  center  of 
the  world."—  Wottan-.  Kematns,  p.  80. 

2.  Heavy  matter. 

*.'..  Heaviness,  dullness,  want  of  spirit  or  light- 
ness. 

"The  old  reviewer  with  his  ponderosity,  his  parade  of 
learning,  and  hi**  impressive  assumption  of  infallibility." 
—  Ltititlim  Daily  Telegraph. 

p5n'-d8r-Ons,  adj.  [O.  F.  pondereux,  from  Lot. 
ponderosu*,  frompondtu  (gemt.ponderi8)  =  weiglit ; 
Ital.,  Sp.  A  Port,  ponderoso.] 

1.  Lit. :  Very  heavy  or  weighty. 

"From  its  station 
Drag  the  ponderotnt  crotw." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend.     (Prol.) 

TI.  Figuratively : 

\.  Heavy,  dull,  wanting  in  lightness  or  spirit ;  as, 
a  ponderoit*  style,  ponderous  language. 

"Perpetrating  a  ponderous  joke."  -London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

2.  .Momentous,  weighty,  important. 

"If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  ttuffer  alteration,  I'll  point  you 
Where  you  shall  have  receiving  shall  become  you." 
Wiaketp.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

•3.  Forcible ;  strongly  impulsive. 

"  My  love's  more  ponderous  than  my  tongue." 

tihiikrsp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

p8n  -dSr-OUB-ly1,  adv.  [English  ponderout;  -ij/.] 
In  a  ponderous  manner ;  with  great  weight. 

pon  derous  ness,  *.  [Eng.  ponderous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  *r  state  of  being  ponderous;  weight, 
heaviness. 

"  Their  pondervuaiirjs  him  to  the  earth  doth  press." 
Dratton:  David  and  Ooliath. 

P8n-dl-ch8r -if,  ».   [Soodef.] 

Oeog. :  A  place  oa  the  Coromandol  coast,  capital 
of  the  French  possessions  in  India. 

Pondlcherry-crocodile,  s. 

ZoOl :  Crocodilus  pondicnerrianus. 

Pondlcherry-hawk,  8. 

Ornifh. :  Hmlitti'tiut pondicerianut. 

p&ne,  «**«(.  [Of  Am.  Ind.  origin.]  Bread  made, 
particularly  in  tho  Southern  states  of  this  country, 
of  the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  with  tho  addition  of 
eggs  and  milk. 

po  nent,  adj.  [Ital.  pon«nle=west,  from  Latin 
omens  (gonit.  ponentiii),  pr.  par.  of  poiio=to  set; 
O.  Fr.  ponent;  Sp.  paniente.}  [LEVANT,  o.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  West,  western. 

"  Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  704. 

2.  <  it-ill. ;  Tho  epithet  applied  to  tho  twelfth  series 
of  the  Appalachian  strata,  nearly  equivalent  in  age 
to  tbo  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  term  expresses 
metaphorically  tho  aunset  of  the  Appalachian 
Palaeozoic  day.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the 
Poaent  beds  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  not  less 
than  5.0M  feet.  There  are  few  organic  remains: 
but  the  presence  of  Holoptychius  i»  distinctive  of 
the  age  of  ti.o  Euroixian  Devonian.  (Prof.  II.  D. 
Rogers:  Otology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

pd-n5r-«T-O  gf .  ».    [Or.  poneros= wicked;  »uff. 

Theoi.:  The  doctrine  of  wickedness. 

pon  ga  ml  »,  8.  [From  Malabar  pongam.  the 
name  of  Pongamia  gliilirii.  (See  def.).l 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Dalborgioee.  Pongamia  glabra  is  an  erect  tree  or  a 
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climber  with  blue,  white,  or  purple  flowers.  Its 
wood  is  used  in  I  n.lin  for  oil  mill.",  solid  cart-wheels. 
Ac.  The  seeds  yiold  a  red-brown  thick  oil  called 
Poonga-oil,  an  excellent  remedy  for  cutaneous  <ti 
eases  and  rheumatism.  The  juice  of  tho  root  may 
bo  used  as  a  wash  for  foul  sores. 

pon    gee,  s.    [Native  name.] 
fabric. :  An  inferior  kind  of  undyed  Indian  and 
China  silk. 

pon  gnee,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  priest  of  the 
higher  orders  in  Buruiah. 

p8n  -g6,  8.    [African.] 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  Simia  satyrus;  often 
applied  to  other  anthropoid  apes. 

p5n  lard  (1  as  y),  *p8n'-yard,  s.  [Fr.poignartl 
from  poiiw/=the  fist,  with  suff.  -ard  (=0.  H.  Gor. 
Aart=hard) :  cf.  Ital.  pugnale  —  K  poniard,  from 

O '/no  (Lat.  pu0niM)=tbo  nut;  Sp.  puflo=the  fist,  .a 
t,  /i»  «d/   -  a  poniard.]    A  dagger ;  a  short  weapon 
for  stabbing. 

"  If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free, 
Receive  this  poniard — rise— and  follow  me  '  " 

Byron:  Corsair,  ill.  8. 

pon  iard  (1  as  y),  v.  t.  [Fr.  poignarder.]  To 
stab  or  pierce  with  a  poniard. 

"Prepared  topontard  whomso'er  they  meet." 

Cowper:  charity. 

*p6n-I-Wl'-l-ty,  8.  [Lat.  pono=to  place.]  Capa- 
bility of  being  placed. 

•ponke,  8.  [A  misreading  in  old  editions  of 
Spenner's  Epithalamion,  340,  for  pouke  (  =  Puck)  = 
an  elf,  a  sprite.] 

pon?,  8.    1 1,at.  =  a  bridge.] 

Anat. :  Any  bridge-like  structure,  as  Pans  hepatis, 
a  bridge  across  the  umbilical  fissure  of  the  liver; 
P.varolii  (the  Bridge  of  Varolius),  a  commissure 
uniting  the  two  hemispheres  of  tho  cerebellum. 

pons-aslnorutn,  8.  [Lit.=tho  bridge  of  asses.] 
A  cant  term  for  the  firth  proposition  of  tho  first 
book  of  Euclid,  from  its  remote  resemblance  to  a 
bridge,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  beginners 
in  getting  over  it. 

ppnt,  subst.  [Fr.,=a 
bridge.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

pout-volant,  subst. 
[Lit.  =  flyiug  bridge.] 

Military :  A  kind  of 
bridge  used  in  sieges 
for  surprising  a  post 
or  out- work  that  has 
but  a  narrow  moat.  It 
is  composed  of  two 
small  bridges  laid  one 
n  IN  MI  the  other,  and  s* 
contrived  that,  by  tho 
aid  of  cords  and  pulleys,  tho  upper  one  may  be 
pushed  forward  till  it  reaches  the  destined  point. 

pon  tac,  s.  [See  def  J  A  species  of  claret  wine 
made  at  Pontac,  in  tho  Basses  Pyrennees. 

p8nt  -age  (age  as  Ig),  8.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
pontagium,  ponioticum,  from  Lat.  pona  (gouit. 
ponti8)  =  a  bridge;  Sp. pontaae.~\ 

O.  Eng.  Law:  A  tax  or  toll  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  bridges. 

"Without  paying  wharfage,  pontage,  or  pannage."— 
IlatJkluut:  Voyages,  I.  136. 

p5nt  a  rach  na,  s.  [Or.  pon<»8=the  soa,  and 
aracltne  —  a  spidor.J 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Hydrachnidw,  with  one  or  two 
species,  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

p8n-t8d-8r  a  cg-sB,  8.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  ponteOtw 
(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceo:.] 

Bot.:  Pontederads;  an  order  of  Endogons,  alli- 
ance Alismalos.  Aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  leaves 
sheathing  at  tho  base,  with  parallel  veins,  often 
arrow-headed,  cordate,  or  dilated:  flowers  solitary 
or  in  spikes  or  umbels;  perianth  tubular,  nix-parted, 
more  or  loss  irregular,  with  a  circinate  aestivation ; 
capsule  sometimes  adhering  to  the  perianth,  three- 
celled,  seeds  indefinite.  Natives  of  America,  the 
East  Indies,  and  tropical  Africa.  Known  genera 
six,  species  thirty. 

pon  te  der  ad,  s.  (Mod.Lat.ponteder(ta);  Eng. 
SUIT,  -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Lindley's  name  for  Pontedoracetp. 

p8n  ti-de'r'-l-a,  «.  [Named  after  Julius  Ponte- 
dera,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Padua.] 

fot.:  The  typical  genus  of  PontoderacotP  (q.  v.). 
The  root  of  Pontederia  raginalis  is  chewed  in  India 
for  toothache. 

p8n  tee  ,  pon-tll,  pon  ty,  pun  til,  pnn-ty,  «. 
[O.  Fr.poin<i«e=Botnetliini{  |M>inted;  a  prick.]  The 
iron  rod  used  by  a  glass-blower  to  support  tho  glass 
whilo  working. 


Pont-volant. 


pontificals 

p6n>tl  a  (or  t  as  M),  ».    [Lat.  ponfiu=tho  sea 
(AgaMiz.)] 
Entom.  :  The  same  as  PiEKia  (q.  v.). 

Pfin'-tlC,  a.    [Latin  Ponticu».\    Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Pontns,  Euxino,  or  Black  Sea. 
"Exiled  to  the  1-untic  shore." 

Cowper:  Elegii. 

p5n'-tl-fgx  (pi.  pBn-tlf  -1-565),  «.  [Latin  from 
po«8=a  bridge,  a  path,  aud/ocio=to  make.]  [PON- 
TIFF.] A  bridge-builder;  a  title  given  to  the  more 
illustrious  members  of  the  Roman  Colleges  of 
priest*.  Their  number  was  originally  five,  the 
president  being  styled  Pontifex  Maximns.  The 
number  was  afterward  increased  to  nine,  and  later 
still  to  fifteen.  After  the  time  of  Tiberius  the  office 
and  title  of  Pontifex  Maximns  were  bestowed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  upon  each  Emperor  on  his  acces- 
sion. It  is  now  the  title  of  tho  Pope. 

"  Well  has  the  name  of  I'tmtifex  been  given 
Unto  the  Church'*  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
And  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  v. 

pon'-tlff,  »pon-tlf,  *pon-tlfe,  8.  [O.  Fi.pontif, 
pontife  (Fr.  pontife)t  from  Lat.  poiiiifleem.  accus. 
of  pontifex=tke  bridge-builder:  supposed  to  be 
so  styled  from  tho  Roman  uontiflces  having  the 
charge  of  the  Sublician  Bridge  in  Rome,  to  which 
a  sacred  character  was  attached;  Sp.  pontiflct; 
Ital.  pontefice.]  [PoNTIFEi.] 

1.  A  Roman  pontifex. 

"But  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
one  single  Pontiff  or  Augur  in  the  Boman  Senate  was  a 
firm  believer  in  Jupiter."—  Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xilL 

2.  The  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 

3.  The  Pope  ;  usually  the  SovereignTontiff. 

p5n~tlf  '-Ic,  *p8n-tlf  '-Ick,  o.  [Lat.  pontiftciiu, 
liomnonti/ex  (genit.  pontiflcU).]  [PoNTIFEX.J 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  or 
.priests. 

"  Their  twelve  tables  and  theponf  (/Ic*  college."—  Hilton: 
Areopagitica. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho   pope;   papal, 
popish. 

p5n-«f  -Ic-al.  *p5n-tlf  -lo-all,  a.  &.  ».  [French 
pontifical,  from  Lat.  pontificalit,  from  pontifex 
(gonit.  pontiflcu)=n  pontifex  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  4  Port. 
pontifical  ;  Ital.  pontificate.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  pontiff  or  high- 
priest. 

"  Of  the  high-priest  and  master  of  their  pontiflcall  law." 
—  Korth:  Plutarch,  p.  66. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  tho  pope;  papal, 
popish. 

"Leo  the  Ninth  ...  Is  in  all  their  ponr(/tea!  his. 
tories  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  great  sincerity."  —  Claren- 
don:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  iii. 

•f3.  Bridge-building  (an  improper  use  of  the  word, 
and  one  occurring  probably  only  in  Milton). 
"They  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art, 


Pontifical,  &  ridge  of  pendant  rock. 

Over  the  vex'd  abyss.*1        Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  311 

B.  A*»uli»tnntiri': 

1.  A  book  containing  ecclesiastical  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 

"  What  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  did,  may  be  seen 
in  pontifical*,  containing  the  forms  for  consecrations."  — 
South:  Sermons. 

2.  A  list  of  popes. 

"Stephen  the  Eighth  or  the  Ninth  (for  he  is  reckoned 
both  In  several  pontificals)."—  Clarendon.-  Pollcu  and 
Keltglon,  cb.  lit 

3.  (Pi.)  :  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  a  pontiff  or 
bishop. 

"Sndbnry,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  coming 
thither  robed  in  his  pontificals."—  Loteth:  Lift  of  Wake- 
ham,  %  6. 

pon  tlf-I-cal  -\-Vf  ,  ».    [Eng.  pontifical;  -«j/.] 

1.  The  state  and  government  of  the  Pope  ;  papacy. 
"  When  the  pontlffalltt  was  first  set  up  in  Rome,  all 

nations  from  East  to  West  did  worship  the  Pope  no  other- 
wise than  of  old  the  Cnaan."—  Vshen  The  See  uf  Home, 
p.  20. 

2.  Pontifical  character. 

"Charles  the  Fifth  proceeded  In  matters  temporal 
toward  Pojie  Clement  with  strange  rigor;  never  regarding 
the  ponttflcalltu."—  Bacon:  Charge  against  William  Talaot. 

pdn  tlf  -1C  al-lf,  adv.  [Eag.  pontifical  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  pontifical  manner. 

1[  To  assist  pontifically  : 

Kcclet.  :  To  assist,  as  a  prelate,  at  mass  or  other 
function. 

p5n  tlf  Ic  al?,  «.  pi.    [PONTIFICAL,  B.  3.] 


ttte.    ftt.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,     w«t.     her*,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit.    »Ire,    sir.     marine;   g6. 
or.     w»r«.     wplf.     w5rk.     wh&.     a6n;     mute,     cub.     ctlre.    unite,     cttr,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      ga.    oe  = «;     ey  =  i.      qu  = 


pontificate 

pon  tlf  I  cate,  a.  [Fr.  pontifical,  from  Latin 
ponftitcofaf.  from  pontiffs  i^cnit.  pontificis)  =a 
pont  (fex  (q.  V.)  ;  Sp.  A  Port,  pontificridn.  } 

1.  The  state,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  lik-li-priest. 

2.  The  state,  otflcc,  or  dignity  of  a  pope;  papal 
rank;  papacy. 

"He  turned  hermit,  in  the  view  of  being  advanced  to 
tho  fittntiflftitr." — Add  i  n<»i. 

3.  The  reign  of  a  pope. 

"Of  the  sixteen  popes  .  .  .  the  p<tnttjlt<ateit  of  two 
occupy  near  forty  yeurs." — Milman:  Latin  Christianitu, 
l)k.  vtii..  ch.  1. 

p8n-tlf-l  cate,  r.  /.  [Eccles.  Latin  pontijico.] 
[PONTIFICATE,  8.  ] 

Kcclei.:  To  exorcise  solemn  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions. To  pontificate  at  high  mass  — to  celebrate 
high  mass  as  a  prolate. 

tpSn  -tl-f  190,  8.  [Latin  pirns  (genit.  po»i«8)  =  a 
bridge,  and  facia  =  to  make.]  Bridge-work;  the 
erection  or  structure  of  a  bridge. 

"This  new    .    .    .    pontiflae."— Stilton:  P.  L.,  x.  848. 

*pSn-ti  fl9  ial  (9  as  Sh),  o.  [Lat.  pontiflciut.] 
Pontifical,  papal,  popish. 

"  Sin-li  stories  I  find  among  puntlftcial  writers." — Bur- 
ton:  lini/.  Melunoholu,  p.  52. 

*p8n  tl-fl  -clan,  a.  A  ».    [Lat.  pou<i/iciu8.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pontifical,  popish. 
"Pontiflclan  laws."—  Up.  Hall:  Peacemaker,  8  12. 

B.  As  subst. :   An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the 
popo  or  papacy  ;  a  papist. 

"Many pontiflctang  and  we  differ  not  in  this  point." — 
Montagu:  Appeal  to  Cantar,  p.  84. 

pon  til,  8.    [  PONTEE.] 

P8n  -tine,  P8mp  -tine,  adj.  [Lat.  Pontinus, 
Poinptinus ;  Fr.  Pontin ;  Itai.  Pontino.J  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  a  large  marshy  district  between 
Rome  and  Naples.  (Macaulay :  Battle  of  the  Lake 
A'I  '.lillui,  xiv.) 

p8nt  -18-vls,  8.  [Fr.,  lit.=a  drawbridge,  from 
pont  =  a  bridge,  and  lever  (Lat.  levo)  =  to  raise.] 

Mnncfif :  A  disorderly  resisting  action  of  a  horse 
in  disobedience  to  his  rider,  in  which  ho  roars  up 
several  times  running,  and  rises  up  so  upon  his 
hind  legs  that  ho  is  in  danger  of  coming  over. 
(Bailey?) 

p5nt-8b-deT-la,  s.  [Or.  pontos=t\io  sea,  and 
baellti~a  leech.] 

/.••ill.:  A  genus  of  Hirudinoa,  with  soveral  spe- 
cies, parasitic  on  fishes.  Pontobdella  rnuricata  is 
the  Skate-sucker,  about  four  inches  long,  with  a 
leathery,  knobbed  skin.  It  has  no  jaws,  but  sticks 
fast  and  sucks  out  tho  juices  of  I  lie  fish. 

"Mr.  Bnird,  in  1869,  made  known  four  new  Pontob- 
delltv." — Van  Beneden:  Animal  Parasites,  p.  113. 

*pon-ton,  8.    [PONTOON.] 

pSn-ton-ier  ,  pSn-ton  nie'r  ,  subst.  [Fr.,  from 
ponton=u  pontoon  (q.v.).]  A  soldier  in  charge  of  a 
pontoon,  or  who  constructs  pontoons. 

pon  toon  ,  »pon  ton,  8.  [Fr.  ponton,  from  Itai. 
pontone=a  great,  broad  bridge;  Lat.  po«8  (genit. 
pOH/w)  =  a  bridge.] 

1.  Mil.Engin.:  A  floating  vessel  supporting;  the 
roadway    timbers   of   a  floating  military    bridge. 
They   may   bo  boats,  water-tight  cylinders  of  tin, 
o  r    wooden   frames 

covered  with 
canvas,  india-rub- 
ber, Ac. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A   barge  or 
lighter  of  large  ca- 
pacity,    used   in 
careening    ships, 
raising     weights, 
drawing    piles,  Ac., 
or  capable,  in  pairs. 

of  acting  as  camels,  a,  a.  Pontoons.  6.  Roadway. 

(2)  A  barge  or  flat- 
bottomed  vessel  furnished  with  cranes,  capstans, 
and  hoisting  tackle,  used  iu  wrecking,  in  connection 
with  a  diving-bell,  or  in  raising  submerged  vessels. 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering: 

(1)  [CAMEL.  ».,  II.  l.| 

(2)  A  water-tight  structure  which  is  sunk  by  fill- 
ing with  water,  and  raised  by  pumping  it  out,  used 
to    close  a  sluiceway  or  entrance  to  a  dock.    It 
works  in  grooves  in  the  dock  walls,  and  acts  as  a 
lock-gate. 

pontoon-bridge,  ponton-bridge,  8. 

Mil.  Engin.:  A  temporary  military  bridge  sup- 
ported on  pontoons. 

pontoon-train,  ponton-train,  8. 

Mil.:  The  complete  equipment  for  the  formation 
of  a  floating  military  bridge. 

p8n- t6-pbr'-I-a,  8.  [Greek  pontoporo«=passing 
over  tho  sea  :  ponfos=the  sea,  and  poreuo=to  ferry 
across  a  river.] 
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ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  P)atanistid»,  forming  a  link 
between  the  other  two  genera  of  the  family  and  the 
Delphinidee.  There  is  but  one  species,  Pontoporia 
blamviim.  from  the  mouth  of  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  on  the  coast  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Patagonia,  along  which  it  also  range-.  It  is 
about  four  foot  long,  blackish,  palo  beneath,  with  a 
white  streak  along  each  side,  from  the  blowhole ; 
dorsal  well-marked  and  triangular. 

p6n '-f ,  *-p6n-ef,»ubst.  [Gael.  ponaidft=a little 
horse,  a  pony  ;  Ir.  pom1.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  horse. 

2.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.    (Eng. 

KllllllJ.) 

'The  bet  of  a  pony  which  he  offers  five  minutes  after- 
ward." -Kingsley:  Two  Yearn  Ago,  ch.  xviii. 

*3.  A  translation,  key,  or  crib  used  by  students  or 
schoolboys  in  getting  up  lessons.  (Eng.  college 
cant.) 

4.  A  small  glass  of  beer  or  portion  of  liquor. 
(Ulang.) 

II.  Hot. :  Tecoma  serratifolia. 

pony-chaise,  pony-chair,  ml»t.  A  lady's  low 
chaise,  to  be  drawn  by  one  or  two  ponies. 

pony-engine,  *.  A  locomotive-engine  kept  at  a 
railroad  station  for  moving  cars  and  making  up 
trains.  ( United  Statet.) 

p6n  -f,  r.  i.  [PONY,  8u6s(.]  To  pay  ;  to  settle  an 
account.  (Followed  by  up.)  (United  States  slang.) 

POpd,  8.  [Russ.  pud.]  A  Russian  weight,  equiv- 
alent to  forty  Russian  or  thirty-six  English  pounds 
avoirdupois 

pod  -die,  8.  [Ger.  pudel ;  Low  Ger.  pudel,  pudel- 
hund,  from  p«de(7i=to  waddle;  Dan.  pudel;  Dut. 
poedel.] 

/.niil . :  A  variety  of  Canis  famitiarix,  of  unknown 
origin.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Barbet  (q.  v.), 
but  that  name  is  properly  confined  to  a  small  kind. 

"I  discovered  a  large  black  poodle  in  the  act  of  making 
for  my  legs." — Anstey:  The  Slack  Poodle. 

poo-gye,  subst.  [Hind.]  The  nose-flute  of  the 
Hindus.  Probably  blown  by  the  nose  instead  of  the 
mouth,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  defilement  of 
caste. 

podh,  interj.  [Icel.pii.]  An  exclamation  of  con- 
tempt, scorn,  or  derision  ;  pish  !  pshaw  ! 

POOh-pOOh,  r.  f.  To  turn  aside  with  a  pooh  ;  to 
express  contempt  for  or  derision  at;  to  sneer  or 
laugh  contemptuously  at. 

"  [They]  pooh-pitoh  the  idea  that  English  interests  are 
seriously  involved."—  St.  James'  Oazette,  Sept.  23,  1885. 

pool  (1 ) .  *pOl,  'pople,  8.  [  A.  S.  pd7,  from  Ir.  poll, 
pu(J=auole,  mire,  dirt;  Gael.po(i  =  a  hole,  a  pond, 
a  pool;  Wei.  pic((  =  a  pool;  C'orn.  pof;  Manxpoj/',' 
Bret,  poulll  Ger.  pfuhl;  cogn.  with  L,at. palus—a 
marsh,  a  pool;  Gr. pe/o8=mud.] 

1.  A  small  shallow  collection  or  body  of  water  or 
other  liquid  in  a  hollow  place ;  a  small  pond ;  a 
small  piece  of  stagnant  water. 

"The  awallow  sweeps 

The  slimy  pool.1'  Thomson:  Spring. 

*-.  A  spring. 
"The  conduit  of  the  upper  pool." — 2  Kings  xvili.  17. 

3.  A  hole  in  the  course  of  a  stream  deeper  than 
the  ordinary  bed. 

"Huddling  on  a  few  clothes  I  made  for  the  pool." — 
Field,  April?,  1886. 

*4.  A  lake. 

"The  pool  of  Qenaaereth."—  WyMffe:  Laker.  1. 

pool-reed,  s. 

Bot. :  I'hriK.iniitii  communis. 

pool-rush, ». 

Bot.:  The  genus  Typha. 

pool-snipe,  8. 

Ornith.:  The  Redshank  (q.v.). 

podl  (2),  'poule,  s.    [Fr.  poule=(l)  a  hen,  (2)  a 
pool,  at  games,  from  Low  Lat.  puf(o  =  a  hen,  fern, 
of  Lat.  ]iullnit  =  u  young  animal;  cogn.  with  £ng. 
foal.] 
'    I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  receptacle  for  the  stakes  at  certain  games 
of  cards,  Ac. 

2.  The  stakes  themselves. 

"  The  players  seated  themselves,  and  a  pool  was  formed." 
— Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  87. 

3.  A  game  played  on  a  pool-table.    The  pool-table 
is  constructed  exactly  the  same  as  a  billiard-table, 
excepting  the  fact  that  it  has  four  or  six  apertures 
in  the  rails,  through  one  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  drive  a  ball  to  make  a  count,  the  ball  so  driven 
being  propelled  from  the  force  imparted  by  being 
struck  by  the  cue-ball.  A  pyramid  of  fifteen  balls  is 
placed  at  a  given  spot  on  the  table  and  the  game  is 
ended,  if  there  are  but  two  players,  when  eight  balls 
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are  pocketed,  as  that  is  a  majority  of  the  fifteen 
object  balls.  When  three  or  more  players  partici- 
pate the  game  is  ended  when  it  is  impossible  for  the 
player  who  has  the  least  number  nf  balls  to  get 
enough  to  equal  his  next  highest  competitor. 

4.  An   arrangement   between    several    competing 
lines  of  railway,  by  which  the  total  receipts  of  eacn 
company    are    pooled,    and    distributed  pro    rata 
according  to  agreement. 

"Sometimes  the  proceeds  of  the  traffic  on  competing 
lines  are  pat  into  a  common  fund,  and  afterward  dis- 
tributed according  to  conditions  previously  agreed 
on.  This  is  culled  a  'Financial  Pool.'  In  other  canes, 
arrangements  are  made  for  a  distribution  of  the  traffic, 
each  line  agreeing  to  accept  a  specified  proportion.  This 
is  called  a  'Physical  Pool.1" — Bithell:  Counting  House 
Diet. 

5.  A  combination  of  persons  contributing  money 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  depress- 
ing the  market  price  of  stocks,  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  differences.    Also  the  stock  or  money 
contributed  by  a  clique  to  carry  through  a  corner. 

II.  Rifle-sluMting :  Firing  for  prizes  on  the 
arrangement  that  each  competitor  pays  a  certain 
sum  for  each  shot,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the  day, 
after  deduction  of  the  necessary  expenses,  are 
divided  among  the  winners. 

"The  entries,  exclusive  of  pool  shooting,  showed  a  net 
increase  of  1,579,  but  the  pools  showed  the  remarkable 
decrease  of  10,128."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pool-ball,  8.  One  of  a  set  of  colored  ivory  or 
composition  balls,  used  in  tho  game  of  pool. 

P061,  ti.  t.  &  i.    [POOL  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pay  or  contribute  into  a  common 
fund,  to  bo  afterward  divided  pro  rata,  according 
to  arrangement. 

"To  practically  pool  their  traffic." — Money  Market  Re- 
view, Aug.  29.  1886. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  join  with  others  in  a  speculation 
or  transaction,  each  party  paying  his  due  share  or 
stake  to  tho  common  fund. 

pool  -6r,  8.  [Eng. pool  (1),  s.;  -er.]  A  stick  for 
stirring  the  vats  of  a  tannery. 

podn,  s.  [Native  Indian  name.]  (See compound.) 

poon-wood,  s.  Wood  from  various  species  of 
Oalophyllum  (q.  v.). 

poo  nan  lite,  s.  [Named  after  Poonah,  India, 
where  found  ;  sutt.  -lite  (Min.).\ 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Scolecito  (q.v.),  found  in 
groups,  of  diverging  acicular  crystals,  associated 
with  green  apophyllite,  Ac. 

po6p  (1),  *poupe,  *puppe,  *.    [French  poupe, 
pouppe,  from  Lat.  puppim,  accus.  of  p«ppi8  =  the 
hindorpartof  a  ship, 
a  ship ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
pojia ;  Itai.  poppa.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  The    aftermost, 
highest  part  of  the 
hull. 

"For  the  poops  of 
their  galliots  were  all 
gilt.1—  Xorthi  1'lu- 
tarch,  p.  634. 

2.  A  dock  over  the 
after  part  of  a  spar- 
dock,  abaft  the  iniz- 
zen. 

poop-cabin,  8. 
Sfctp6«(M.:The 
apartment  in  a  poop. 

poop-lantern,  8. 

Naut. :  A  lantern  carried  on  the  taffrail  at  night 
to  indicate  a  flag-ship  or  act  as  a  signal  when  a 
ship  is  moored  bow  and  stern. 

P0dp(2),8.    [POPPY.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  POPPY-HEAD  (1)  (q.  v.). 

podp  (!),».  t.    [Poop  (1),  8.] 

ffaut.:  To  break  heavily  over  or  on  the  poop  of; 
to  drive  in  the  stern  of,  and  so  sink. 

"A  press  of  canvas  that  may  have  saved  her  from  being 
pooped." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

poop  (2),  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  pop  (q.v.).]  To 
make  a  sharp  noise  by  blowing  out ;  to  break  wind. 

poop  (3),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  cheat. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

•poop-noddy,  s.    The  game  of  love.  (Halliwell.) 

podr,  *poore,  *pore,  *poure,  *pouere,  'powre, 
a.&s.  [O.  Fr.  povre,  poure,  povere  (Fr.  pauvre), 
from  Lat*  paugerem,  accus.  of  pauper=poor,  from 
the  roots  seen  in  pat»c-u8=little,  Gr.  pauros,  and  in 
paro=to  prepare.  hence= providing  or  preparing  A 
little ;  Sp.  A  Port,  pobre;  Itai.  powero.]  [PAUPEk.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Possessed  of  little ;  destitute  of  riches ;  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  to  provide  comfortable  sub- 
sistence; needy,  necessitous,  indigent. 


Poop. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  suan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  -    xhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sous,     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  lit. 
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2.  Generally  wanting   in   those  qualities  which 
r.-n<liT  it  thingdesirable, excellent,  valuable,  proper, 
or  -ntlirieiit  for  iin  purpose,  or  which  are  naturally 
expected ;  as— 

U)  Destitute  of  fertility;  barren,  unproductive, 
exhausted. 

"Hi.  a  dry  and  poor  soil."-^™,  Feb.  IS,  1886. 

(2)  Lean,  thin,  emaciated;  wasted  or  shrunk  ;  as, 
a  poor  ox,  a  horse  in  poor  condition. 

Wanting  in  strength;  weak,  weakened;  as, 
/><»»/•  health. 

(4  I  Wanting  in  vigor  or  spirit ;  spiritless,  dull. 

"Where  juice  wanteth,  the  language  Is  thin,  flagging, 
poor,  starved."— Ben  Jonson. 

(5)  Wanting  in  intellectual,  literary,  or  artistic 
merit ;   sorry,  jejune,  dull,  spiritless ;   as,  a  poor 
ocnii|>o8ition,poor  acting. 

(6)  Inferior,  paltry,  mean,  shabby,  contemptible, 
despicable. 

"This  poor  trash  of  Venice." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  11.  1 

(7)  Of  littleworth  or  value ;  trifling,  insignificant, 
worthless,  petty. 

"The poor*  citle  of  Nazareth."— Vdall:  Luke  il. 

(8)  Worthless  or  contemptible  in  comparison  to 
others. 

(9)  Uncomfortable,  restless ;  as,  the  patient  passed 
a  poor  night. 

3.  Miserable,  contemptible,  sorry. 

"Yon  poor  and  starved  band." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

4.  Used  as  a  term  of  slight  contempt  and  pity, 
mingled  with  kindness. 

"  Now,  God  help  thee!  poor  monkey." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  Iv.  2. 

5.  TJsed  as  a  term  of  endearment  or  tenderness. 

"Poor,  little  pretty,  fluttering  thing." 

Prior:  Hadrian's  Aildress  to  his  Soul. 

6.  Used  as  a  term  of  modesty,  humility,  or  depre- 
ciation, in  speaking  of  one's  self  or  of  things  per- 
taining to  one's  self. 

"  If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unvisited." 

7.  Meek,  humble. 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."— Matthew  v.  8. 

II.  Law:  So  destitute  of  resources  as  to  bo  enti- 
tled to  maintenance  at  the  public  charge ;  unable 
to  maintain  one's  self  ;  pauper. 

B.  At  .-iiiii.il.  (with  the  def.  article) :  Those  who 
are  poor  collectively;  those  who  are  needy  or  indi- 
gent, as  opposed  to  the  rich;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
those  in  a  country  who  being  poor  from  misfortune, 
age,  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  or  other  cause,  are 
unable  to  support  themselves,  and  are  therefore 
obliged  to.  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  contribu- 
tions or  charity  of  others. 

"The  poor  of  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
subsisted  entirely  upon  private  benevolence,  and  the 
charity  of  well-disposed  Christians." — Btackftone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  1.,  ch.  9. 

poor-box,  t.  A  box  found  in  churches  and  other 
places  in  which  the  charitable  may  place,  contribu- 
tions 'or  the  poor. 

Poor  Clares,  ».  pi. 

Church  History:  Minoresses  (Fr.  Claristes,  Hal. 
Povere  Donne),  the  second  order  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assist,  who  received  St.  Clare,  the  founder  of  the 
order,  at  the  convent  of  Portiuncula,  in  1212.  The 
rule,  which  was  exceptionally  severe,  was  miti- 
gated by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1264,  and  the  order  then 
separated  into  two  branches:  The  Urbanists,  who 
followed  the  mitigated,  and  the  Clarisses,  who 
adhered  to  the  original  rule.  In  1436  St.  Colette 
brought  back  a  number  of  houses  in  France  and 
Flanders  to  the  observance  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis. 

•poor-John,  -.  A  coarse  kind  of  fish,  called  also 
hake,  salted  and  dried. 

"Vaunt  wretched  herring  and  poor-Joan." 

llnlilngtun    Castara,  p.  120. 

poor-law,  «.  The  laws  enacted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  collected  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor. 

poor  man  of  mutton,  ».  Cold  boiled  mntton, 
especially  the  remains  of  a  boiled  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton. 

poor  man's  herb,  •. 

/••'•/. ;  Qratiola  offlcinallt. 

poor  man's  parmacetty, ». 

Bot. :  Capsella  bursa-pattoH*. 

poor  man's  pepper, «. 

Bot. :  I^piilittm  litlifolium. 

poor  man's  treacle,  t. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Allinm. 
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poor  man  8  weather-glass, «. 
Bot,:  Anagallit  arvensit. 
Poor  Hen  of  Lyons, «.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  Waldensians, 
who  are  said  to  have  originated  at  Lyons. 

Poor  Priests, «.  pi. 

Church  If  1*1. :  A  name  given  to,  or  assumed  by. 
the  Lollard  clergy  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  who  wandered  about  the  country  holding 
what  would  now  be  called  "  missions,"  without  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocebe. 

poor  Robin's  .plantain,  «. 

Bot. :  Ifieracium  venosum.  Said  to  possess  con- 
siderable medical  powers. 

poor-spirited,  a.    Mean,  cowardly,  base,  timid. 

pqor-splrltedness,  ».  Cowardice;  meanness  of 
spirit. 

•poor's  box,  «.    A  poor-box. 

poor  house,  .mli.il.  [Eng.  poor,  and  house.]  A 
house  or  building  for  the  reception  of  paupers ;  a 
workhouse. 

poor  11  ness,  MINIS'.  [Eng.  poorly;  -»?«*.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  poorly ;  delicate  health  ; 
ill-health. 

podr  -ly1,  *poure-ly,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  poor;  -!».] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  poor  manner;  like  a  poor  person  ;  in  want, 
need,  or  indigence ;  without  luxuries  or  comforts. 

2.  With  little  success ;  unsuccessfully,  defectively  ; 
not  well  or  highly. 

"The  counterfeit  is  poorly  imitated  after  yon." 

Shakesp.:  .Punnet  53. 

*3.  Insignificantly,  pettily. 

"I'll  rob  none  but  myself  ;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  HO  poorly." 

Shakesp.:  Cymoeltne,  iv.  2. 

4.  Meanly  ;  without  spirit ;  dejectedly. 

"  Be  not  lost  so  poorly  in  your  thoughts." 

Sliaketp.:  Mai-lath,  II.  2. 

*5.  Humbly,  meekly. 
*6.  Meanly,  shabbily,  shamefully. 
"He  then,  very  poorly,  did  me  a  mischief."— A.  Peake: 
Three  to  One.     (  Hinjlith  Garner,  i.  683. ) 

B.  At  ai(j. :  In  poor  or  delicate  health  ;  somewhat 
ill ;  indisposed. 

podr -nSss, 'poor  nesse,  ».    [Eng.  poor;  ->w*».] 

1.  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  poor;  poverty, 
indigence. 

"  No  less  I  hat*  him  than  the  gate*  of  hell 
That  puomesse  can  force  an  untruth  to  tell." 

Chapman:  Homer's  tMijttsry,  xiv. 

2.  Want  of  fertility  or  productiveness;    barren- 
ness, sterility. 

3.  Meanness,  baseness ;  want  of  spirit. 

"A  peculiar  pintrness  and  vileness  of  this  action." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  i  \  .  ser.  5. 

4.  Want  of  excellence  or  merit;  intellectual,  lit- 
erary, or  artistic  unsatisfactoriness ;  as,  the  poor- 
net!  of  his  acting. 

poor    tlth,  tubit.    [A  corrupt,  ot poverty  (q.  v.).] 
Poverty,  indigence.    (Scotch.) 
p8p,  t.  &  adv.   [Pop,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  short,  sharp,  qnick  sound  or  report. 

"  I  have  several  ladies,  who  could  not  give  a  pop  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room." — 
Addlson:  Spectator,  No.  102. 

2.  A  beverage  which  issues  from  the  bottle  con- 
taining it  with  a  pop  or  slight  explosion  ;  as,  gin- 
ger-pop=gingor-beer.    (Slang.) 

"  Home-made  pop  that  will  not  foam." 

Hood:  Mitt  Kilmamegg. 

•3.  A  pistol.   (Slang.) 

4.  Some  kinds  of  Indian  corn. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  a  pop;  suddenly,  unexpectedly. 

"  Then  into  that  bush 
Pop  goes  his  pate,  and  all  his  face  comb'd  over." 

ll.-aam.  it  Plet.:  Pilgrim,  Hi.  2. 

p6p,  *poppe,  *poup-en,  v.  i.  &.  t.    [A  word  of 
imitative  origin.] 
A.  Inransitive: 

1.  To  appear  to  the  eye  suddenly;  to  enter  or 
issue  forth  with  a  pop  or  a  quick,  sudden  motion. 

"  He  hath  popped  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes." 
Shake*!,,     llnmlrl.  V.  2. 

2.  To  dart ;  to  (tart  or  jump  from  place  to  place 
suddenly. 

"  Eachpopprd  into  her  bed."—  Field,  April  4,  1886. 
*:t.  To  make  a  noise  with  the  mouth. 
"  Neeslng  and  pttpplng  or  smacking  with  the  mouthe." 
— Touchstone  tjf  Complexions,  p.  124. 


pope-holy 


4.  To  make  a  short,  sharp,  quick  sound  or  report. 
"  Muskets  popping  away  outside."—  Scrlbner't  Magazine, 

Nov.,  1878,  p.  83 

5.  To  shoot ;  to  fire. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  forward  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly. 

"  Didst  thon  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop?" 

Prior:  A  Stmllf. 
•2.  To  thrust  or  push. 
"  The  which  if  he  can  prove,  a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  1.  1. 
•3.  To  shift ;  to  put  off. 

••  To  pop  them  off  with  a  falsehood,  or  a  frivolous 
answer."—  Locke:  Of  Education,  g  121. 

4.  To  pawn ;  to  pledge.    (Slang.) 

If  (1)  To  pop  corn:  To  parch  or  roast  pop-corn, 
until  it  bursts  with  a  pop. 

(2)  'l'<i  pop  the  question :  To  make  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. (Colloq.) 

"  I  suppose  you  popped  the  question  more  than  once?" — 
Hi.-i.iii~  Sketches  by  Has:  Watkins  Tattle. 

pop-corn,  «.  Corn  of  a  peculiar  variety,  having 
a  very  small  grain,  and  specially  adapted  for  pop- 
ping ;  popped-corn. 

pop-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Fox-glove  (q.  v.). 

pop-<run, ».    (.POPGUN.] 

POP- weed,  8.    The  freshwater  bladder-weed. 

"On  the  slippery  links  of  the  pop-weed." — Blackmvre? 
Lorna  Doune,  en.  VI. 

P6  pay  -an,  a.    [See  def.] 

aeon. :  Of  or  connected  with  Popaya,  a  city  of 
New  Grenada. 

Popayan-tea,  «. 

Bot. :  Sfelastoma  theczans. 

pope,  ».  [A.  S.  papa,  from  Lat.  papa;  Gr.  papa, 
pappa,  voc.  of  papas,  ptippas  —  father,  papa ;  Fr. 
pope;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pupa.)  [PAPA.] 

*1.  A  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"The  name  Pctpe  may  peradventure  seeme  more  toler- 
able, an  which  hath  beene  vsed  in  the  old  time  among- 
bishops." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  8. 

2.  Specif. :  The  bishop  of  Rome. 

3.  A  parish  priest  of  the  Greek  Church ;  a  Greek 
or  Russian  military  or  naval  chaplain. 

"Socicahad  hi-  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  Pope,  a 
hovel. — London  Times. 

4.  A  small  freshwater  perch,  Acerina  cernua,  com- 
mon in  England,  Central  Europe,  and  Siberia. 

"A  pop',  by  some  called  a  ruffe,  is  like  a  perch  for 
shape." — Walton:  Angler. 

5.  The  Bullfinch  (q.  v.). 

II  The  term  Papa,  or  Papas  (father),  has  always 
been  given  by  the  Greek  (  hurch  to  presbyters,  like 
the  term  Father  now  applied  to  a  Roman  priest. 
In  the  early  centuries  the  bishops  received  the  same 
title  till,  in  a  council  hold  at  Rome  in  1U76,  at  the 
instance  of  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  it  was  lim- 
ited to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Holding  that  office, 
being  also  Metropolitan  of  Rome  and  primate,  ana 
claiming  to  be  the  earthly  head  of  the  Church  uni- 
versal, it  is  in  the  last-named  capacity  that  the 
term  Pope  is  held  to  be  specially  applicable.  [CON- 
CLAVE. ]  It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  among- 
Roman  Catholics  whether  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
was  above  or  below  that  of  the  General  Council. 
That  of  Pisa  (1409),  claiming  to  be  a  General  Coun- 
cil, deposed  two  rival  popes,  and  appointed  a  third ; 
lint  the  two  former  repudiated  the  authority  of  the 
Council,  and  exorcised  their  functions  as  before. 
The  Council  of  Constance  (1414-1418)  also  deposed 
two  rival  popes  and  elected  one.  In  751  Pope 
Zachary  being  consulted  as  to  the  right  of  the  war- 
like French  to  depose  thoir  incompetent  king, 
Childeric,  and  raise  Pepin,  the  able  Mayor  of  the 
Palace,  to  the  sovereignty,  sanctioned  the  proceed- 
ing. Pepin,  in  return,  oecame  his  friend,  and 
handed  over  to  the  Church  the  Exarchate  and  tlio 
Pentapolis.  Charlemagne,  in  774,  confirmed  and 
enlarged  the  gift.  In  1076  or  1077  the  Princess 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Boniface,  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
made  the  Holy  See  heir  to  her  extensive  posses- 
sions. Thus  arose  "the  States  of  the  Church" 
which  figured  on  the  map  of  Europe  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  till  Sept.  20,  1870,  when  the 
troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  entrn-«l 
Rome,  nominally  in  the  interests  of  order,  and  took 
possession  of  the  palace  for  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
On  July  2  and  3,  1H71,  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  thither.  It  still  continues  the  metropolis. 
No  interference  took  place  with  the  Pope's  pur><l> 
spiritual  authority,  but  much  with  Ins  temporal 
possessions  ami  revenues.  I  I  \  i •  vi.i.i  in  in  \ .  [ 

•pope-holy,  *poope-holy,  a.    Hyixwritical. 

"Over  slid  or  proude,  disceitfull  and  jmjie.holy." — Bar- 
clay: Ship  of  Faults,  i.  154. 


fate,    at,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf.     wBrk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,      a,    a  =  t;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


pope-joan 

pope-Joan,  ».    A  game  at  cards. 

pope's  eye,  s.  The  gland  surrounded  with  fat  in 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  of  an  ox  or  sheep. 

"You  should  have  .  .  .  the pope's^ye  from  the  mut- 
ton."— Blaakmore:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  ii. 

pope's  head, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  broom  with  a  very  long  handle, 
used  for  dusting  ceilings.  Also  called  a  Turk's-hcad. 

"TliM  j"</" '•*-'"•'"'.  which  you'll  find  under  the  stairs." 
—.>/*>.•*  JSdartoorth:  Love  and  Law,  i.  6. 

2.  Bot. :  Melocactus  communis. 

pope's  nose,  subst.    The  hind  part  of  a  goose. 
(.Slang.) 
p6pe  -dftm,  s.    [A.  S. pdpeddm.} 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  pope. 
"That  world  of  wealth  I've  drawn  together 

For  mine  own  ends;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom." 
Snakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iil.  2. 

2.  Tho  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

•p6pe  hood,  8.  [Eng.  pope; -hood.]  Tho  office 
or  function  of  the  pope. 

•pope-ler,  'pope  lere,  s.  [Low  Lat.  populus.] 
Tho  shovolor-duck  (q.  v.). 

"Papetrre,  byrd,  or  shovelerd.  Populus."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*p6pe'-llng,  8.    [Eng. pope,'  dim.  stiff,  -ling.] 

1.  A  petty  or  inferior  pope.    (Used  in  contempt.) 

2.  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the  pope;  a  papist. 

"  He  takes  his  vantage  on  religion 
To  plant  the  Pope  and  popelinus  in  the  realm." 

Marlowe:  Massacre  at  Paris,  iil.  1. 

•pope  lot  (1),  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. papefard, 
papelart.]  A  hypocrite ;  a  deceiver. 

•pope-lot  (2),  'pop-let,  «.  [Cf.  Low  Lat.  popula, 
•i  il irnm.fr. mi  Lat.  papa;  O.  Fr.poupe«e=a  puppet 
<q.  v.).]  A  little  doll. 

"The  pretty  poplet  his  wife."— Ilolinshed:  Desor.  of  Ire. 
land,  ch.  iii. 

•poperln,  *pop  ring,  s.    [Sec  def.]    A  sort  of 
poar,  nrst  brought  from  Poperingen,  in  Flanders. 
"  She  stept  behind  a  Pop'rtny  tree 

And  listen'd  for  some  novelty." 
fir,. I.  De  Arte  Amandl  (Englished  1701),  p.  114. 

pflP'-Sr-f  (l),s.  [Eng.  pope;  -ry.]  The  relig'on 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  (Always  in  a  bad  sense.) 

T[  No  Popery! 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  political  cry,  first  raised  against 
granting  equal  political  and  social  rights  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  afterward  against  the  real  or  fancied 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was 
raised  during  the  Gordon  riots  (1780),  against  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  in  1829,  the  Maynooth  grant  in 
1845,  and  the  reestablishmont  of  the  Roman  hio- 
rarchy  with  territorial  titles  in  1850.  In  the  latter 
case  the  cry  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
TitlosAct  (1851),  which  was  practically  inoperative, 
and  was  repealed  in  1871.  Punch's  cartoon  (March 
22.  1851),  depicted  Lord  John  (afterward  Earl)  Rus- 
sell as  the  naughty  boy  who  chalked  up  "  No  Pop- 
ery "  and  ran  away. 

"  He  was  only  sent  to  Westminster  to  quiet  the  English 
people  as  to  the  iVo  Popery  cry." — London  Standard. 

p6p  -ir-Jf  (2),  8.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt,  of  pot- 
pourri. [POT-POUKM,  II.  1.] 

*p6pe -ship,  8.  [Eng.  pope;  -sftip.]  The  dignity, 
office,  or  rank  of  a  pope;  popehood. 

•pop  et,  s.    [PCPPET.] 

•pop-e-try,  'pop  a  trie,  s,  [POPE.]  Popery; 
popish  rite  or  doctrine. 

"Holy-water,  candle,  creame,  oyle,  salt,  godfather,  or 
godmothers,  or  any  other popa(n>." — Fryth:  Works,  p.  90. 

pSp  -gun,  s.  [English  pop,  and  gun."}  A  tube  of 
wood.  &c.,  with  a  rammer,  for  shooting  pellets:  so 
called  from  the  pop  or  noise  made  when  the  pellet 
is  discharged. 

*p8p -gfin-nSr-y1,  8.  [Eng.popouti;  -erw.]  The 
discharge  of  popguns;  nenoe,  childish  shooting. 
(Poe:  Marginalia,  xxv.) 

•pop -1-f y,  v.  t.  [Eng.  pope;  -fy.]  To  make  a 
papist ;  to  convert  to  popery. 

"All  were  well,  so  they  be  not  Poplfled."— Hacket:  Life 
of  Williams,  i.  121. 

•pop  1  lion,  «.    [POMPILIOS.] 
•pop-ille,  'pop-ylle,  s.   [POPPLE  (3) , ».] 
j?8p  -In  Jay,  'pop-ln-gay,   »pop-pln-gaye,  s. 
fO.Fr.  papenui,  papegau,  papegay   (Fr.  papegai, 
papegaut)  =  a  parrot;  Sp.  papagayo;   Arao.  6a6a- 
ghd.  The  »  in  the  Eng.  popnijoy  is  excrescent,  as  in 
messenger,  passenger,  &c.     The  origin  of  the  first 
element  of  the  Fr.  papegai  is  doubtful ;  the  second 
is  a  corrupt,  of  gau;  Ital.  gallo;  Lat.  gallut=u 
cock.] 
1.  A  parrot. 

"Likewise  there  bee  popittiauts  very  great  and  gentle. 
And  some  of  them  haue  their  foreheads  yellow,  and  this 
sort  do  quickly  learue  to  speak  and  speak  much." — //acfc- 
itiyt:  t'ouaurx,  iii.  70P. 
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•2.  A  woodpecker  (T)  or  jay  (7) 

"The  daughters  of  Pierius,  who  were  turned  into  pop. 
injays  or  woodpeckers."  —  PeacHam. 
•3.  A  trifling,  chattering  f»p. 

"To  be  no  pestered  with  a  ;>«»/>!  »y.iy." 

SAii*«»p..-  Hruru  IV.,  Ft.,  T.,  i.  S. 

4.  A  figure  of  wood,  Ac.,  ornamented  with  feath- 
ers, wool,  Ac-.,  to  imitate  a  parrot,  and  used  as  a 
target  or  mark  for  archery,  and  afterward  for  fire- 
arms.  The  competitors  stood  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
to  seventy  paces,  and  ho  who  brought  down  the 
mark  held  the  title  of  Captain  of  the  Popinjay  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

pop  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  pop(e)  ;  -i*h.~]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  pope  ;  taught  or  ordained  by  the  pope  ; 
pertaining  to  popery,  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

"  With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies." 

p.:  Titut  Androntcus,  v.  I. 


poppy-oil 


popish-plot,  «. 

/•'"'/.  Ilia/.  :  An  alleged  plot  made  known  by  Titus 
Oates  in  1678.  He  asserted  that  two  men  had  been 
told  off  to  assassinate  Charles  II.,  thai  certain 
Roman  Catholics  whom  ho  named  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  all  the  high  offices  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  was  intended.  On 
the  strength  of  his  allegations,  various  persons, 
including  Viscount  Stafford,  were  executed  Grad- 
ually evidence  arose  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
fabrication,  and  that  the  people  who  had  been  cap- 
itally punished  were  all  innocent.  On  May  8,  1685, 
Oates,  who  had  received  a  pension  of  £2,000  for  his 
revelations,  was  convicted  of  perjury,  heavily  fined, 
pilloried,  and  publicly  flogged.  He  survived,  mak- 
ing several  attempts  to  exploit  now  plots,  but  de- 
servedly despised,  till  1705. 

p6p  '-Ish-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  popish,  •  -ly.]  In  a  pop- 
ish manner  ;  with  a  tendency  to  popery. 

"  A  papist,  or  at  least  popishly  affected."  —  Wood:  At/lent* 
Oxon.,  vol.  1. 

'pop  Ish  ness,  8.  [Eng.  popish;  •ness.']  Pop- 
ery. (Tyndal:  Works,  p.  280.) 

pSp'-lar,  *p8p'-13r,  »pop  lore,  «.  [O.  Fr.  pop- 
per; Fr.  peuplier.  from  Lat.  populus;  Dan.  popw- 
lier.]  [PoppLE  (1),  ».] 

Hot.  :  The  gonus  Populus  (q.  v.).  Yellow  Poplar 
is  Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

"  The  lofty  pop/era  with  delight  he  weds 
To  vines."  Beaumont:  Horace,  Epod.  2. 

poplar-gray,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  European  night-moth,  Acronycta  me- 
gacephala. 

poplar  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Snierinthus  populi,  Fore  winga  ashy- 
gray,  clouded  with  pale  brown  ;  hind  wings  brick- 
red  .at  the  base,  other  parts  palo  brownish-gray. 
Larva  green,  with  yellow  dots  and  lines-  Expan- 
sion of  wings  about  three  inches.  It  feeds  on  the 
poplar  and  sallow. 

poplar-kitten,  .-•. 

Entom.  :  A  European  moth,  Centra  or  Dicranura 
biflda. 

poplar-lutestring,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  European  night-motb,  Cymatophora 
or. 

pBp  -lared,  a.  [Eng.  poplar;  -ed.]  Covered  or 
lined  with  poplars. 

"  He  sought  the  poplar'  d  banks  of  winding  Po." 

JontB:  Arcadia. 

tpop-let,  i.   [POPELOT  (2).] 

pbp'-lln,s.  [Fr.  popeline,  papeline;  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Skeat  considers  it  to  be  connected 
with  O.  Fr.  pope/t'u=a  little  finical  darling  (Cot- 
grave),  popm=spruce,  neat.] 

Fabric:  A  silk  and  worsted  stuff,  watered, 
figured,  brocaded,  or  tissued.  Originally  an  all- 
silk  French  goods.  Irish  poplins  have  a  silk  warp 
and  worsted  weft,  and  in  the  common  grades  cot- 
ton or  flax  is  mixed  with  the  silk. 

pSp-ll-t6  -al,  p8p-llt  -Ic,  a.  [POPLITETTS.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  theham,or  to  the  knee-joint;  as, 
the  popliteal  artery,  the  popliteal  vein. 

p5p  11-tS  -us,  p5p  II  tae  us,  s.  [Mod.  Latin, 
from  Lat.popte*  (genit.  popli/w)  =  the  nam.l 

Anat.  :  An  oblique  muscle  placed  below  the  knee, 
connecting  the  femur  and  the  tibia. 

p8p  llt'-Ic,  a.    [POPLITEAL.] 

popped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Pop,  r.] 

popped-corn,  s.  Parched  Indian  corn,  so  called 
from  the  noise  which  it  makes  on  bursting  open 
with  the  heat  ;  pop-corn. 

p8p   per,  «.    [Eng.  pop,  v.  ;  -er.] 

*1.  A  dagger. 

2.  An  implement  for  popping  corn.  It  is  usually 
a  wire  basket,  which  is  lield  over  the  fire  and 
shaken  or  revolved  so  as  to  keep  the  corn  moviug. 


*3.  A  gun,  a  cannon. 

"  More  poppert  bang." 

Brovning:  Englishman  in  Italy. 

•pSp    pit,   i'.    t.    [Etym.   doubtful;   prob.  from 
poppr(  =  a  doll.]    To  jog  or  carry. 
p6p  pSt, «.    [PUPPET.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  puppet ;  an  idol. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Much. :  One  of  the  heads  of  a  lathe. 

2.  Steaming. :  A  puppet-valve  (q.  T.). 

3.  Shipbuilding  (pi.) : 

(1)  Snores  erected  on  the  bilgeways,  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  cradle  on  which  the  vessel  rests  in 
launching.    The  heads  of  the  poppets  are  confined 
by  a  plank  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and 
their  neels  rest  on  sole-pieces  on  the  upper  sides  of 
the  bilgeways. 

(2)  Small  stakes  on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  to  form 
rowlocks  and  support  the  wash-strake. 

poppet-head,  «. 

Mach. :  The  part  of  a  lathe  which  holds  the  back- 
center,  and  can  bo  fixed  to  any  part  of  the  bed. 
pop -pled,  a.    [Eng.  poppy;  -ed.] 

1.  Abounding  with  poppies. 

"  Thmr  fairest  blossomed  beans  and  poppied  corn." 
Knits,  Endymion,  i.  255. 

2.  Made  drowsy,  as  with  the  juice  of  poppies  or 
opium ;  listless. 

3.  Caused   or    induced    by  opium ;    as,   poppied 
dreams,  poppied  sleep. 

•pop-pin,  'pop-yn,  ».    [French  poupon;  Italian 

pupinci,  from  Low  Lat.  papula,  pupula;   dim.  of 

Lat.  pupa.]    A  doll,  a  puppet. 
popping,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Pop,  «.] 
popping-crease,  ».    [CEEASE  (!),«.  II.  2.] 
*p8p -pish,  a.    [Eng.  pop,  v. ; -18/4. J    Inclined  to 

pop. 

"  Discharging  a  cork  full  bang  from  a  bottle  of  popptsk 

fluid  without  loss." — Blackmore:  Cnristotcell,  ch.  illv. 

p8p'-ple  (1),  *pop-yl,  *.  [Lat.  popu(u8=a  pop- 
lar; Low  Oer.  pOppel;  Danish  poppeltrtx;  Swedish 
poppei.]  The  poplar.  (Prov.) 

p8p'-ple  (2),  subtt.  [POPPLE,  r.]  Short  waves 
rising  in  quick  succession  like  water  bubbling  or 
boiling. 

"Causing  a  little  popple  on  the  flood  tide." — Field: 
April  4,  1885. 

p8p  pie  (S),  pop-llle,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Tares. 

"  Them  that  travail  to  son  popple  among  wheat." — Bale; 
Works,  p.  119. 

p8p -pie,  i>.  i.  [A  freq.  of  pop,  v.  (q.  v.).]  To 
move  quickly  up  and  down,  as  a  cork  in  water;  to 
bob  up  and  down  ;  to  bubble. 

"  His  brains  came  poppling  out  like  water." 

Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  228. 

p8p  -pJS  *POp-y,  subnt.  [A.S.  popig,  from  Latin 
papavvr;  Sp.  papola;  Ital.  papavero;  Wei.  pa&i,' 
Fr.  parof.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  POPPY-HEAD  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot.:  The  genus  Papaver  (q.  v.).    [GLACCIUH. 
MECONOPHIS.  ] 

poppy-bee,  >. 

Entom. :  Anthocopa  papaverit,  so  called  because 
it  uses  the  petals  of  the  common  poppy  to  line  its 
nest.  It  is  the  Upholsterer-bee  of  Reaumur. 

poppy-capsules,  a.  pi. 

Pharm.:  The  nearly  ripe  _  capsules  of  Papaver 
somniferum.  The  preparations  of  these  capsules 
act  like  opium.  The  capsules  themselves  are 
steeped  in  hot  water,  and  applied 
externally  to  soothe  pain,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  neuralgia. 

poppy-head, «. 

1.  Arch. :  A  generic  term  ap- 
plied to  the  groups  of  -foliage  or 
other  ornaments  placed  on  the 
summits  of  bench-ends,  desks, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  wood- 
work in  the  middle  ages. 

2.  Pharmacy:    [PoPPY-CAp- 

8ULES]. 

poppy-oil, *. 

Chem. :  A  drying  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  black 
poppy  It  resembles  olive-oil  in  appearance,  and 
possesses  no  narcotic  properties.  Specific  gravity 
•9249  at  — 15',  solidifies  at  — 18',  dissolves  in  six 
parts  of  boiling  and  twenty-five  parts  of  cold  alco- 
hol, and  in  all  proportions  in  ether.  Sometimes 
used  as  an  article  of  diet:  employed  in  painting  to 
mix  with  light  colors,  and  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap. 
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poppy-seeds,  «.;<(. 

Chtm.:  The  seeds  of  the  black  and  white  poppy 
yield  over  50  per  cout.  of  a  fixed  fatty  oil,  together 
with  nrarly  25  por  cent.  of  pectous  aud  protein 
compounds. 

p6p   \>f  w6rt,  ».    I  Eng.  poppy,  and  wort.] 

Sol.  (pi.)  :  The  Papaveracce.    (Liiulley.) 

p6p    u  1*96,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Ital.  popolazzo.  pop- 

otaccio,  from  popoto=tho  people;  Lat.  populus.  ] 

The  common  people  ;  the  multitude. 
*p5p   u  1J.-9?,  «.    [Eng.  populac(e);   -u.]    The 

populace  ;  the  people. 

"How  many  Imperial  headH  did  the  populaey  of  the 

BomaaB  tread  upon!"  —  Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  62. 

p8p  u  lar,  a.  [Fr.  populaire,  from  Lat.  popu- 
lari*.  from  populus=  the  people  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  4  Port. 
popular  ;  Ital.  popolare.  ] 

*1.  Courting  iMipularity  or  the  favor  of  the  people. 
44  And  oft  in  Tain  his  name  they  closely  bite, 
Aft  popular  and  flatterer  accusing." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island. 

2.  Favored,  approved,  or  beloved  by  the  people  ; 
enjoying  the  favor  of  the  people  ;  pleasing  to  the 
people. 

"TheomUaion  of  ao  popular  a  name  might  produce  a 
mutiny."—  Macaulay:  lli.it.  Ena.,ch.  xvL 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  as 
opposed  to  the  aristocracy  or  plutocracy. 

4.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  people;  constituted 
by,  or  depending  on,  the  people. 

44  Not  anbject  to  the  power  of  any  sole  prince,  bat  rather 
•  popular  state."  —  .\<>rtli  Plutarch,  p.  9. 

5.  Suitable  for  or  adapted  to  the  common  people  ; 
easy  to   be  understood;    plain,  familiar,  not  ab- 
struse ;  as,  a  popular  introduction  to  a  science. 

•6.  Prevailing  among  the  people;  as,  a  popular 
epidemic. 

*7.  Plebeian,  common,  vulgar. 

•8.  Crowded. 

"Whirling  through  the  popular  streets."  —  Adams: 
Work*.  I.  42. 

p5p  u  llr'-I-tf,  «.  [Fr.  popularity,  from  Latin 
pojiularita*,  from  p«ptt(arHi=popular  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  The  act  of  seeking  for  the  favor  of  the  people. 

"Gato  the  younger  charged  Museena,  and  indicted  him 
in  open  court  forpopHlarfh  and  ambition."  —  P.  Holland: 
Plutarch',  Moral*,  p.  243. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  popular  or  pleas- 
ing to  the  people  at  large  ;  the  state  of  being  in 
favor  with,  or  supported  by,  the  people. 

*3.  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  or  common 
conception;  that  which  catches  or  is  intended  to 
catch  the  vulgar;  claptrap. 

•4.  Vulgarity,  commonness. 

p8p  U-lar-I-za  -tlon,  «.  [English  pnpulariz(e)  ; 
-af  ion.]  The  act  of  popularizing  or  making  popu- 
lar. 

p5p  -n>lar-Ue,  v.  t.  [Eng.  popular:  -iz«.]  To 
make  popular  ;  to  render  suitable  or  intelligible  to 
the  common  people  ;  to  treat  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  people  at  largo. 

41  Endeavoring  to  popularize  the  occasion  by  offering 
•Mta  at  cheap  prices."  —  Lundtjn  Daily  Telegraph. 

pSp'-n>lar-Iz-Sr,  ».  [English  ponularizM  ;  -tr.] 
One  who  renders  anything  intelligible  to  the  popu- 
lace. 

pfip'-n^lar-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  popular  ;  •/)/.] 

1.  In  a  popular  manner  ;  in  a  manner  to  please  or 
gain  the  favor  of  the  people  at  largo  ;  so  as  to  please 
the  crowd. 

"  Should  I,  encouraging  the  bad, 
Turn  rebel,  and  run  popularly  rnadT" 

Drydfn:  Absalom  and  Achltofthfl. 

2.  Commonly,   generally,    currently;  among   the 
people  at  large. 

pop  u  lar  ness,  «.  [Eng.  popular;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  popular;  popularity. 
(Coleridge.) 

pop  -v-late,  v.  i.  A  t.    [POPULATE,  a.] 

*A.  Intrant.  :  To  hr  *•»•'!  people;  to  propagate,  to 
increase. 

"  There  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go  on  to  ;»i;m- 
latr,  without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and  suntentation." 
—  Bacon:  Essayst  Of  Vicissitude. 

B.  Tran*.  :  To  people;  to  furnish  with  people  or 
inhabitants,  either  by  natural  increase  or  by  immi- 
gration or  colonization. 

*p5p  u  late.  a.  [Low  Lat.  impulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  poputor=to  people,  from  Lat.popu/tu=the  peo- 
ple.] Populou-. 

"Enjoying  Ireland  populate  and  quiet."  —  Bacon:  Notes 

O/O  .VjICK'/l    'i/t    *l"lin. 

p6p  u  la  tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  jiopudi- 
tionvm,  accus.  ittpttpulutto=&  peopling,  from  popu- 
lalut,  pa.  par.  of  popu/or=to  populate  (q.  v.)  ;  lt.il. 
popolazionf.'] 
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1.  The  actor  process  of  populating  or  peopling. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country,  district,  town, 
Ac.,  collectively. 

3.  The  state  of  a  country  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants ;  populonsness. 

IT  The  population  of  the  earth  according  to  race, 
as  estimated  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.  K.  G.  .->., 
Edinburgh,  is  as  follows : 


Hoc*. 

Location. 

Number. 

In  do-Germ  A  nic  or  Aryan 

Europe,     Persia, 

645,500000 

Mongolian  or  Turanian 

Greater    part   of 
Aaia       . 

680.000,000 

Semitic  or  Ham  it  ic  

North    Africa, 
Arabia  

65.000,000 

Negro  and  Bantu  
Hottentot  and  Bunhmen 
Malaj  and  Polynesian.  . 

Central  Africa... 
South  Africa  
Australasia    and 
Polynenia  

150,01X1.000 
150,000 

85,000,000 

America  

15,000,000 

Total  .  .  . 

1.440.650.000 

p6p-u  lat-8r,  i.  [Eng.  populat(e) ;  -or.}  One 
who  populates  or  peoples. 

tp5p  u  II  clde,  «.  [Lat.  populu»=the  people, 
and  euv/<i  (in  comp.  -citt<i)  =  t<>  kill.]  Slaughter  of 
the  people. 

po    pu  lln, .«.    [Lat.popui(«w);  -in  (CA«m.).] 

Chem.:  C2oH5?O8=Ci»H1i(C7H5O)O7.  Benzoylsal- 
icin.  A  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  the 
bark,  leaves,  and  root  of  the  Aspen  (Populus  trem- 
uln).  The  aqueous  decoction  is  purified  and  con- 
centrated, and  the  salicin  allowed  to  crystallize 
out.  From  the  mother-liquor  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium throws  down  the  populin,  which  must  be 
recrystallized  from  boiling  water.  It  forms  white 
silky  needles  containing  two  molecules  of  water; 
dissolves  in  76  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  100  parts  of 
cold  alcohol,  and  easily  in  acids.  It  is  colored  a 
deep-red,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  with 
dilute  acid  is  converted  into  saligenin,  beuzoic  acid, 
and  glucose. 

p6p  u  list,  a.  A  member  of  a  political  party  in 
the  United  States,  commonly  called  the  People's 
Party  (q.  v.). 

*pop-p.-los  -I  tf,  8.  [Fr.  populosite,  from  Lat. 
populotitat,  from  populo»iM=populous  (a.  v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  populous ;  populousuess. 

pop  u  lous,  ii.  [Fr. popufetu-,  from  Lat.  popu- 
/oaiM=full  of  people,  from  popuru»=tho  people ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  populoso;  Ital.  popoloso,  popu/oso.] 

1.  Full  of  people  or  inhabitants ;  containing  many 
inhabitants ;  thickly  populated. 

"Heav'n.  yetpoputoux,  retains 
Number  sufficient.  Milton:  r   I  ,  vii.  146. 

*2.  Pleasing  or  acceptable  to  the  people ;  popular. 

"He  I  pleaded  for 
Hath  po*er  to  make  your  beauty  populous." 

Webster. 

•3.  Suited  to  the  people  or  populace  ;  low,  com- 
mon, inferior,  coarse. 

"The  powder  wan  too  gross  and  populous." 

Arden  of  Faversham. 

p6p  u  lous  ly\  mlr.  [Eng.  populous;  -///.(  In 
a  populous  manner;  with  many  inhabitants;  with 
a  largo  population. 

pop  u  lous  ness, .«.  [English  populous;  •nest.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  populous ;  containing 
many  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
country ;  the  state  of  being  thickly  populated. 

"This  city  .  .  .  la  far  inferior  to  London  for  popu* 
laasitrss."  lloirrll:  Letters,  Ilk.  1.,  §  1,  let.  7. 

po    pu  lus,  j.    [Lat.] 

1.  /.•»'..•  Poplar;  a  genus  of  Salicacece.  Catkins 
drooping,  their  scales  usually  jagged ;  disc  cup* 
shaped,  oblique,  entire.  Males,  stamens  four  to 
thirty :  females,  stigmas,  two  to  four-cleft ;  capsule 
two-celled,  loculicidal.  Known  species  eighteen; 
from  the  north  temperate  zone.  Two,  Populus  a//»a, 
the  Great  White  Poplar  or  Abele,  and  P.  tremula, 
tho  Trembling  Poplar  or  Aspen,  are  indigenous.  P. 
m't/ra,  the  Black  Poplar,  is  only  naturalized.  The 
first  is  a  large  tree  with  downy,  but  not  viscous 
buds,  roundish,  cordate,  lobod-tootbed  leaves,  glab- 
rous above,  downy  and  very  white  beneath,  ulti- 
mately becoming  glabrous  on  both  sides.  It  grows 
in  moist  places  and  mountain  woods.  Tho  timber 
is  white,  soft,  and  used  only  for  coarse  work.  The 
bark  is  said  to  be  useful  in  strangury.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  considers  P.  canescens^  the  Gray  Poplar,  to 
be  only  a  sub-species  of  it.  For  the  second  gpivie-i, 
see  Aspen.  P.  niara  has  viscid  buds,  leaves  rhombic 
drlti iid,  or  guborbicular,  finely  crenato-scrrate ;  at 
length  becoming  glabrous.  It  grows  in  moist 
places,  on  river  banks,  &c.  The  wood  is  light,  and 
not  very  valuable.  It  is  used  for  carving,  or  burnt 
for  charcoal,  and  the  bark  employed  for  tannin.  P. 
monilifera  is  the  Black  Italian  Poplar,  P.fastiyiata, 
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the  Lombardy  Poplar,  and  P.  canadensifi,  the  Cana- 
dian Poplar.  Tho  buds  of  P.nigra,  the  Himalayan 
/*.  batoamtYera,  P.  candt'caru,  Ac.,  are  besmeared  in 
winter  with  a  resinous,  balsamic,  bitter,  aromatic 
exudation,  called  Tacamahar,  considered  to  be 
diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic.  The  bark  of  P.  eupfc- 
ration  is  given  in  India  as  a  vermifuge. 

2.  Palatobot. :  Occurs  in  tho  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
North  America,  the  Eocene  of  Bournemouth,  and 
the  Miocene  of  Continental  Europe. 

*por.  *porr,  «.  [See  def.]  A  contracted  form  of 
poker  (q.  v.). 

por-i  -na,,  «.  [Said  to  be  from  Or.  poreuo^to 
make  to  go ;  poreuomai= to  traverse,  from  tho  habit 
of  tho  plant  to  send  out  long  shoots.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulea-.    Throe  species 
from  the  East  are  cultivated  in  gardens  as  orna- 
mental plants. 

2.  Palozobot.:  Three  species  occur  in  the  Middle 
Eocene.    (Etheridge.) 

*por-ayll,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Poor. 

41  The  pnrayll  and  needy  people  drewe  »nto  hym."— 
Fahyau:  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  (an.  1550). 

por  bea  gle,  pr6  -b8a-gle, «.  [Lit. = hog-beagle, 
from  Fr.porc  =  hog,  pig,  ana  Eng.  beagle.] 

IcMhu.:  Lamna  cornutica,  the  Beaumaris-shark 
(q.  v.). 

por  -cil, «.    [Sp.]    A  large  plum  grown  in  Spain. 

por  cat  ed,  por  cate,  a.  [Lat.  porca=a  ridge 
between  two  furrows,  a  balk.]  Eidged;  formed  in 
ridges. 

por-9g-laln,  *por-cel-lan,  *por-ce-lane,  «. 
&  a.  [  Fr,  porcelaine  (O.  Fr.  pourcelaine) ,  from  Ital. 
porcellana=(l)  the  Vnius  shell,  (2)  the  nacre  of  the 
shell,  (3)  porcelain,  from  the  curved  shape  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  shell,  which  was  thought  to 
resemble  the  raised  back  of  a  hog,  from  porce.lo=a 
little  pig,dimin.  fromporco;  Lat.porcu«=a  pig.] 

A.  AK  substantive: 

Art:  A  fictile  material  intermediate  between 
glass  and  pottery^  being  formed  of  two  substances, 
fusible  and  infusible,  tho  latter  enabling  it  to  with- 
stand the  beat  necessary  to  vitrify  the  former,  thus 
producing  its  peculiar  somi-translucency.  The  in* 
fusiblo  material  is  alumina,  called  kaolin ;  the 
fusible  substance  is  felspar,  aud  is  called  pe-tun-tse. 
both  Chinese  terms.  There  are  two  kinds,  hard  and 
soft  (pate  dure  and  pate  tendre) ;  the  hard  body  has 
more  alumina  and  less  silex  and  lime.  Oriental 
porcelain  is  of  two  kinds,  ancient  and  modern  ;  the 
latter  class  includes  imitations  and  reproductions. 
The  manufacture  began  in  China  between  185  B.  C. 
aud  87  A.  D.,  and  reached  its  perfection  during  tho 
Mingdynasty  (1368-1644).  The  rarest  Chinese  waros 
are  of  the  f -in  dynasty  (265-419  A.  D.),  the  Suui 
(581-618),  and  the  Thang  (618-907)— forms  virtually 
extinct  except  as  copies.  The  Tcheou  porcelain 
(951-959)  is  so  valued  that  fragments  are  worn  as- 
personal  ornaments.  Ware  of  the  Song  dynasty 
(960-1279)  is  also  highly  prized.  Porcelain  camo  by 
trade  into  Persia  aud  l^gypt,  and  was  known  in 
Syria  in  the  twelfth  century.  Marco  Polo  in  the 
thirteenth  century  described  the  Chinese  method  of 
manufacture  from  personal  observation.  First  im- 
ported into  Europe  by  the  Portuguese  in  152U.  In 
Japan  tho  porcelain  manufacture  began  before  27 
B.  C.,  with  a  whiter  body  and  more  brilliant  glaze 
than  that  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  was 
ever  made  in  Persia.  In  Europe,  Boettcher,  a  Saxon 
chemist,  found  kaolin  while  seeking  tho  philoso- 
pher's stone;  and  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and 
king  of  Poland,  established  and  placed  under  his 
control  the  famous  Meissen  factory  at  tho  castle  of 
Albrechtaburg  iu  1710;  forty  years  later  700  men 
were  employed.  In  Vienna,  Stolzel,  who  escaped 
from  Meissen  in  1720,  began  the  Austrian  factory, 
which  in  1785  employed  500  men ;  another  was  estab- 
lished in  Berlin  by  Frederick  the  Qreat.  During 
the  eighteenth  century,  works  were  begun  in  Russia, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  In  Franco,  soft  porcelain  was  mini. -at 
St.  Cloud  in  1695.  ('unite  de  Brancas-Lauraguan, 
in  1758,  found  kaolin,  near  Aloncon,  aud  porcelain 
was  made  at  St.  Yrioux,  near  Limoges.  The  Sevres 
manufactory  was  first  established  at  Vincennes  in 
1740,  and  moved  to  Sevres  in  1756.  In  France,  the 
manufacture  of  soft  porcelain  extends  from  1695  to 
1770,  after  which  date  the  hard  body  of  Sevres  takes 
its  place.  In  England,  William  Cookworthy,  a 
chemist  of  Plymouth,  d mud  kaolin  at  Trcgorining, 
near  Helstono.  in  Cornwall,  and  his  patent  of  176* 
was  worked  at  Plymouth  for  two  or  throe  year-, 
when  the  work-<  were  removed  to  Bristol.  At  Chrl- 
soa  and  Bow  soft  porcelain  had  been  made.  Tin  -•• 
two  were  transferred  to  Derby  in  1770  and  177H. 
Bristol  had  a  soft  body  works  in  17Mi ;  its  best  period 
was  from  1774  to  177>.  \Vorcrster  |*orcelain  dates 
from  1751 ;  iU  best  period  ended  with  1783.  Largo 

§nantities  of  porcelain  are  produced  in  the  United 
tatee.    About  Trenton,  N.  J..  is  tho  seat  of  tho 
inilnstry. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  porce- 
lain. 


fate,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w£t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     wbo,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     vnlte,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu  -  kw. 


porcelain-clay 

porcelain-clay,  t.   [KAOLIN.] 

porcelain-crab, s.    [PORCELLANA,  1.] 

porcelain-earth,  s.   1  KAULI.N.  j 

porcelain-jasper, s. 

Min. :  A.  slaty  clay  which  has  been  altered  by  con- 
tact with  an  igneous  dyke.  Found  in  the  Coal- 
measures  of  various  countries. 

porcelain-paper,  «.  A  kind  of  French  glazed, 
fancy  paper,  figured,  painted,  or  gilt. 

porcelain-printing,  s.  The  transferring  of  an 
impression  of  an  engraving  to  porcelain  in  the 
biscuit  or  the  glazed  condition. 

porcelain-spar,  ». 

Min. :  An  altered  form  of  EKEIIEEOITE  (q.  v.). 

p'dr-gSl-aln'-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  porcelain;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.) ;  Oer.  porzellanit.] 

Mia.:  The  same  as  PORCELAIN-SPAB  (q.  T.). 

pbr'-$el  ain-Ized,  a.    [Eng.  porcelain ;  -iied.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Baked  like  potter's  clay. 

f2.  Petrol.:  Altered-probably  by  heat,  so  as  to 
resemble  porcelain.  Used  of  some  motamorphio 
rocks. 

pb'r-c.61  14  -na,  n.    [PORCELAIN.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  Porcelain-crab:  a  genus  of  Crustacea,  typical 
of  the  family  Porcellanidaj  (q.  v.).    Small  smooth 
crabs,  of  which  two  are  common,  Porcellana  platy- 
eheles.  the  Hairy,  and  P.  langicornit,  the  Minute, 
Porcelain  crab. 

2.  A  genus  of  Foraminifera. 

pbr  cSl-la-na  ceoua  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Ital.  ;>or- 
ceHan(o)=porcolain  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oceous.]  The 
same  us  PORCELLANEOUS  (q.  v.). 

pb°r  -cSl-lane,  a.  [Ital.  porceHana=porcelain.] 
Porcellaneous. 

pbr~9SMa-n8-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  *porcellan=por- 
celain;  -tout.]  Thosame  as  POBCELLANOUS  (q.  v.). 

pbr-9Sl-lan'-I-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  parcel- 
lan(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'./.r.  ] 

ZoQl. :  Porcelain-crabs,  BO  named  from  their  por- 
celain-like smoothness ;  a  family  of  small  crabs, 
sub-order  Anomura.  Antennw  very  long ;  the  an- 
terior feet  converted  into  powerful  nippers ;  rudi- 
mentary tail  bent  under  the  body,  furnished  with  a 
small  fan-like  fin. 

pbr  9Sl'~la-nous,  pbr'-cSr-a-npis,  a.  [Eng. 
*porcellan=porcelain ;  -oiwj.]  Pertaining  to,  resem- 
bling, or  of  the  texture  or  nature  of  porcelain. 

porcellanous-foraminifera,  «.  pi.    [IMPERFOR- 

ATA.J 

porcellanous-shells,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  Gasteropodous  shells,  consisting  of  three 
layers,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  very  many 
plates,  like  cards  placed  upon  edge.  Examples, 
Cypnea,  Cassis,  Ampullaria,  Conus,  Ac.  (S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

por~9eT-li-a,  s.  [Lat.  porce(/«s=a  little  pig  (?).] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Nucleobranchiate  Mollusks, 
family  Firolidsp,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  species, 
from  the  Devonian  to  the  Trias  of  Britain  and  Bel- 
gium. 

por-961  -11-6,  s.    [Lat.=a  woodlouso.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Oniscidie,  resembling  Oniscns, 
but  having  the  lateral  antennie  seven-jointed. 

pbr-9el  16 -phlte,  s.  [English  porcelain,  and 
ophite.] 

Miit.:  A  soft  kind  of  Serpentine  (q.  v.)  found  in 
Sweden.  From  its  resemblance  to  meerschaum  it 
sometimes  bears  that  name. 

pbrtjli,  *porch6,  s.  [Fr. porch?,  from  Lat.  por- 
ticiiiH,  accus.  of  porticus=n  gallery,  a  porch,  from 
porfa=a  gate,  a  door ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  portico.'] 

1.  A  covered  entrance  to  a  building;  n  covered 
approach  or  vestibule  to  a  doorway.  \V lien  a  row 
or  columns  is  added  it  becomes  a  portico  (q.  v.).  In 
some  old  churches  the  porches  are  of  two  stories, 
the  upper  being  termed  a  parvis  (q.  v.). 

"Nothing  now  remains  standing  but  the  beantifnl 
porch  Ht  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's."—  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  vol.  1.,  ch.  ir. 

*2.  A  covered  walk,  a  portico. 

"  Repair  to  Pompey's  jtorch,  where  yon  shall  flnd  us." 
Sltakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

•T  The  Porch:  The  School  of  the  Stoics,  so  called 
because  Zeno,  the  philosopher  and  founder  of  the 
sect,  gave  his  lectures  in  the  Athenian  picture- 
gallery,  called  the  stoa  poikile,  or  painted  porch. 

"The  successors  of  Socrates  formed  societies  which 
lasted  several  centuries:  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  the 
Garden." — Seelfy:  Ecce  Homo. 

porch-post  support,  subst.  A  easting  plao'd 
between  tiie  foot  of  a  post  and  the  floor  of  a  porch, 
to  prevent  decay  of  the  two  at  that  point. 
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pbr  -Cine,  a.  [Lat.porcmu*',  from  porcus=a  pig.] 

[POBK.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  swine. 

2.  Resembling  a  pig;  hog-like. 

"  Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  vulpine,  caprine,  por- 
cine."— Oauden:  Life  tij  l>t>.  Brotenriuu,  p.  236. 

pbr  -cu-la,  rubst.  [Lat,  porculiu,  dimin.  from 
porcu*=a  swine.] 

Zool. :  A  gonas  of  Suid»,  with  one  species  Por- 
cula  salvania,  the  Pigmy  Hog  (q.  v.).  Dental  for- 
mula, 1. 1,  C.  }— },  M.  f— J.  Canines  small,  straight, 
scarcely  cutting,  not  ordinarily  exserted:  the 
fourth  toe  on  aQ  the  feet  small  and  unequal,  tail 
very  short.  In  those  particulars  its  approaches  the 
Peccary.  (Jerdon.) 

por  cu  pine,  »poork  poynt,  *per-poynt, 
*porke-pyn,  *por  poynte,  *por-pyn,  'pork-pen, 
•por  pen-tine,  *por-pint,  *porke-splck,  sub*t. 
[O.  Fr.  porce*pin=the  pig  with  spines,  from  pore 


Sw.  pinsvin .;  Dan.  pt'»uJ*w'in=pin-8wine.] 

1.  y.iM.:  The  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus   Hystrix   or  the  family  Hystricidie 
(divided  into  two  groups,  Hystricina  and  Synethe- 
rina,  or  two  sub-families,  Hystricin»  and  Sphingu- 
1 1  rut-,  the  first  group  or  sub-family  containing  the 
Old  World,  or  True,  Porcupines,  and  the  second 
those  peculiar  to  the  New).    The  Common  Porcu- 
pine(Hystrix  crtstata)  may  bo  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  True  Porcupine.     It  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  the  north  and  west  of  Africa,  is  about 
twenty-eight  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  about 
four  inches.    It  is  somewhat  heavily  built,  with 
obtuse  head  and  short  limbs.    The  head,  fore  quar- 
ters, and   under   surface   are  clothed  with  short 
spines  intermixed  with   hairs,  crest  on  bead  and 
nock,  hind  quarters  covered  with  long  sharp  spines, 
ringed  with  black  and  white,  and  erectile  at  will. 
They  are  but  loosely  attached    to    the  skin  and 
readily  fall  out,  a  circumstance  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  animal  was  able  to 

O'oct  them  at  an  onemy.  It  is  a  purely  vegetable 
er,  and  lives  in  holes  in  the  rock,  and  burrows 
in  the  ground.  The  Hairy-nosed  Porcupine  is  H, 
leucura(or  hirsutirostris)  from  Syiia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  India  ;  and  the  Brush-tailed  Porcupines  belong 
to  the  genus  Atherura.  They  have  long  tails,  tipped 
with  peculiar  flattened  spines.  [SYNETHEKINA, 
TRICH\S,  TREE-PORCUPINE.] 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Chcetaria  hijstrijr ;  (2)  Hordeum  hys- 
'ri.r. 

3.  Fiber:  A    heckling   apparatus   for  flax;  ore 
cylindrical  heckle  for  worsted  yarn. 

porcupine  ant-eater,  s.   [ECHIDNA.] 
porcupine-crab, ». 

Z<i6l. :  Lithodes  hus/rix,  a  native  of  Japan.  The 
carapace  is  triangular,  and,  like  the  limbs,  thickly 
covered  with  spines.  It  is  dull  and  sluggish  in  its 
movements. 

porcupine-fish,  *. 

Ichthy. :  Diodtni  hj/strix,  so  called  from  being  cov- 
ered with  spines,  tound  in  the  tropical  seas. 

porcupine-like  rodents, ».  pi. 

Zoology:  Hystricomorpha,  a  section  of  Rodentia 
Simplicidentata,  with  six  families :  Octodqntido?, 
Hystricidie,  ('hinchillida>,  Dasyproctidte,  Diuiuiiy- 
idw,  and  Caviidap. 

porcupine  sea-mouse,  .-•.    [APHBODITA.] 

porcupine-wood,  ».  The  outer  portion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  a  hard,  durable  wood, 
which,  when  cut  horizontally,  shows  beautiful 
markings  resembling  those  of  porcupine  quill-. 

*por'-cu-pme.  v.  t.  [PORCUPINE,  *.]  To  cause 
to  stand  up  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine. 

"Whose  frightful  presence  porcupined  each  hair." 
Wolcot:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  60. 

pbr'-cus,  s.    [Lat.]    [PORK.] 

ZoOL:  A  synonym  of  Babyroussa  (q.  v.). 

pore,  *pOOre,  s.   [French  pore,  from  Lat.  porum, 

accus.  of  por«s=a  pore,  from  Gr.  poro»=a  passage, 

a  pore ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  poro. J 

1 .  Xnaf.  (pi.) :  Minute  holes  in  the  skin  required 
for  perspiration. 

"The  sweate  came  gushing  out  of  every  pore.** 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  li. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  An  aperture  in  anything;  spec,  the  cuticle  of 
a  plant,  through  which  transpiration  takes  place. 
[STOMATES.] 

(2)  (PI.):  Tubes  containing  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, constituting  appendages  to  the  pileus  of 
Fun^als. 

;!.  I'hi/sicg  (pi.):  Interstices  between  the  mole- 
cules of  a  body.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  Physical 
pores,  whore  the  interstices  are  so  small  that  the 
surrounding  molecules  remain  within  the  sphere  of 


porites 

each  other's  attracting  or  repelling  forces;  and 
sensible  pores,  constituting  actual  cavities  across 
which  the  molecular  forces  cannot  act.  (Cr'anor.) 

4.  ZoOl.  (pi.):  The  smaller  of  the  two  kinds  of 
holes  in  the  tissue  of  sponges.  Called  also  Inhalant 
apertures. 

pore-capsule,  >. 

Bot. :  A  capsule  which  dehisces  by  pores  at  or 
near  its  apex. 

pore  (i),*por-en.  'pure,  v.  i.  [Sw.  dial,  pora, 
pura,para  =  to  work  steadily.]  To  look  steadily 
and  with  continued  attention  and  application ;  to 
read,  examine,  or  study  patiently,  steadily,  and 
persistently.  Applied  to  patient  and  steady  study 
of  a  book,  or  anything  written  or  engraved,  and 
followed  by  on.  upon,  or  over  (now  generally  only 
by  the  last  of  these). 

"The  exalted  prise  demands  an  upward  look, 
Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book." 

Cooper:  Tirocinium,  884. 

*Pbre(2),l).t.     [POUB,».] 

•pbre  -blind,  a.    [PURBLIND.] 
*por-en,  v.  t.   [POKE  (1) , ».] 

pbr'-8r,  subet.  [Eng.  pore  (l),v. ;  -fr.]  One  who 
pores  or  studies  steadily  and  patiently. 

*por-et,  *por-rect,  «.  [Lat.  porrwm.]  A  young 
onion. 

p6re'-w6rt,  «.    [Eng.  pore,  and  teert.] 

Bot,  (pi.):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Tromaudraceee. 

por -gee,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Fabric:  A  coarse  kind  of  Indian  silk. 

Ppr '-ft?,  p8g  gf,  pau  -gle, «.  [North  American 
Indian.] 

Ichthy. :  Pagrux  arrmrops,  an  important  food-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  this  country.  It  attains  a 
length  of  eighteen  inches  and  a  weight  of  about 
four  pounds. 

por-lch  -thjfs,  subst.  [First  element  doubtful; 
second  (ir.  ichthys—ii  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acauthopterygii,  family  Ba- 
trachiuH',  with  two  species,  found  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central  anil  South  America. 

tpbr  If-Sr-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  purue—n  passage,  and 
fero=ti*  bear.] 

1.  The  Foraminifera. 

2.  The  Sponges. 

pbr  If  Sr  an,  ».  fPoKirnnA.]  Any  individual 
member  of  the  order  Porifera. 

pbr'-I  form,  «.  [Lat.  poru/t=a  pore,  and  forma 
=iorm,  shape ;  Fr.  pori/orme.] 

(>rd.  Lany.  &  Hot.:  Resembling,  or  of  the  form 
of,  a  pore. 

pbr  -line,  «.  [Greek  pnrimo*= practicable,  from 
poros=a  ford,  a  passage.] 

Geom. :  A  theorem  or  proposition  so  easy  of  dem- 
onstration as  to  bo  almost  an  axiom  or  self-evident. 

pb'r  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  jioru ; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pory,  or  full  of  pores. 

"  The  pvrtney*  of  the  bout*  below."—  Wiseman:  Surgerv- 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vili. 

por  Is.m,  *por  risme,  suM.  [Gr.  port»ma=any- 
thing  procured  or  supplied,  something  deduced 
from  a  previous  demonstration ;  porizo—tjo  bring, 
to  supply ;  poros=a  passage ;  FT.  poriime.] 

Geometry : 

1.  A  corollary. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  geometers  to  a 
class  of  propositions  having  for  their  object  to  find 
the  conditions  that  will  render  certain  problems 
indeterminate  or  capable  of  innumerable  solutions. 
It  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a  problem  and  of 
a  theorem,  without  being  exactly  either. 

por  I?  mat  -Ic,  piir-Ig-m&t-Ie-il,  adj.  [Greek 
porisma  (genit.  poriama/08)  =  Dorism  (q.  v.).]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  porism ;  poristic. 

pbr-IS'-tlC,  pbr-Is-tlc-jll,  a.  [Fr.  porietique; 
Gr.  porMikos,  from  pori'zo=to  bring,  to  supply.] 
[PORISM.]  Pertaming  to,  or  ef  the  nature  of,  a 
porism. 

pbr  '-He,  «.  [PoRITES.l  Any  individual  of  the 
genus  Porites,  or  the  family  Poritidw. 

pbrl   te§,  «.     [Latin  porus;  suff.  -ites.]     [  PORE 

1.  Zofil.:  The  typical  genns  of  Poritidie.    Animals 
nrceolate,  with  twelve  very  short  tentacles;  polyp- 
idom    porous  and    echinated.     The  species    take 
part  in  the  formation  of  coral  reefs,  at  a  less  depth 
than  the  Astraeidre  and  at  the  same  depth  as  Mean- 
drina.     Darwin  describes  the  margin  of  a  coral 
island  as  largely  formed  of  masses  of  Pyrites  irregu- 
larly rounded,  from  four  to  eight  feet  broadband 
separated  by  crooked  channels  about  six  feet  d*  <>p. 
As  it  extends  it  spreads  laterally,  so  that  many  of 
the  masses  terminate  upward  in  broad  flat  summits 
when  the  coral  is  dead. 

2.  Palceont.:  One  species  in  the  M  iddle  Eocene. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     ?eli,     chorus,     §hm,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  --  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;     -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sioua  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


poritidae 

por  It  I  das,  s.  nl.  [Mod.  Lat.  porit(ei) ;  Latin 
fnn.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idir.] 

Zoo/.:  A  family  of  Mailreporarm  Perforate,  from 
(hallow  wider  in  the  tropics.  The  wall  and  the 
septa  aro  reticulate  aud  porous.  Mostof  the  species 
are  reef-builders.  Sub-families,  Poritinw  and  Mont  i- 
porinft>. 

por  I  ti  n«e,  t.nl.  [Mod.  Lat.  porit(e»);  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  Huff.  -ITUK.]  [POBXXmJL] 


pork,  *porke.  ».  [Fr.  porr=a  pig,  a  hog,  pork, 
from  Lat.  porrum,  accos.  of  porcua  =  a  pig;  cogn. 
with  Wei.  porch  •  Ir.  ore;  A.  3.  fearh=a  pig;  Eng. 
/arrow,-  O.  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  porco;  Sp.  putrco.] 

1.  Literally: 

•1.  A  vim.  a  hog.    (Cotgrave.) 

2.  Tbo  flesh  of  swine,  fresh  or  salted,  used  for 
food. 

"  Good  MuflHutman,  abstain  from  pork." 

Oowper:  Love  of  the  World  Reproved. 

•II.  Fig. :  A  stupid,  obstinate,  and  ignorant  per- 
son ;  a  hog ;  a  pig-headed  follow. 

"I  mean  not  to  dispute  philosophy  with  this porfc."— 
Milton.  Cola*terio«. 

pork-butcher,  «.  Oue  who  kills  pigs  or  deals  in 
pork. 

pork-chops,  ».  A  chop  or  slice  from  the  rib  of 
a  pig. 

fork-eater,  *.  One  who  oats  swine's  flesh ;  hence, 
hristian,  as  distinguished  from  a  Jew. 
"This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of 
hogs;  if  we  grow  all  to  he  pork-eaierm,  we  shall  not  shortly 
have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money." — Shaketp.:  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Iii.  5. 

pork-measle,  «.    [MEASLES,  2  (1).] 

pork-pie,  xvbtt.  A  pie  made  of  minced  pork  and 
pastry. 

pork-sausage,  0.  A  sausage  made  of  minced 
pork,  with  seasoning  and  flavoring  ingredients. 

pork  tape- worm, «.   [CYSTICERCCS,  T.ENIA.') 

pork  -ir,  tubtt.  [Eng.  pork;  -er.]  A  pig,  a  hog; 
specif.,  a  pig  or  hog  fed  for  pork. 

"The  uproarious  cackling  that  greeted  every  squeak 
from  theporfc^rs." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tpork  -St, «.  [O.  Fr.  parquet.]  A  young  hog  or 
pig:  a  pig. 

"A  porket  and  a  lamb  that  never  snffered  shears." 
Dryden.-   I'irftl'*  Ainetd,  ill.  257. 

pork  ling,  ».  [Eng.  port;  dtmin.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
young  pig. 

"  If  rattling  or  swelling  gets  once  to  the  throat, 
Thou  lovest  thy  porkliny,  a  crown  to  a  groat." 

Tutaer:  Himbanary;  October. 

por-11  -Sr-a,  ».  [Named  after  Andrew  de  Porlier, 
H  Spanish  patron  of  Botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zygophyllea?.  The  foliage  is 
very  detersive,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  the  West 
Indies  to  scrub  floors. 

por  n6  graph  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  pornograph(y) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  pornography ;  loose,  lascivious. 

"A  perfect  Oolconda  of  pornographic  writing." — World, 
Oct.  »,  1HHS. 

por  nog  -ra  phy5,  ».  [Gr.  pornf  =  a  harlot,  and 
j/rapn/)=to  write.] 

1.  Licentious  painting,  such  as  the  pictures  used 
to  ornament  tho  walls  of  the  temples  of  Bacchus; 
specimens  exist  at  Pompeii. 

2.  A  description  of  prostitutes  or  of  prostitution, 
as  matter  of  public  hygiene. 

3.  Licentious  literature. 

por  6  dine,  por  6  dlte,  ».  [Gr.  p0rMe«=tnfa- 
iike;  auff.  -inr,  -ite.] 

Petrology :  A  name  originally  given  by  HuOy  to 
certain  fragmental  rocks,  which  wore  cemented 
together  by  opal-silica,  and  hearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  tufa.  \V. ul-worth  has  applied  this  term 
to  some  meteorite*  presenting  a  frugmentul  struct- 
ure, which  have  been  subsequently  much  altered. 

p5r  6-phyT-18  »,  ».  pi.  [Modern  Latin  pmo- 
phiill(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -cos.] 

Bot. .-  A  sub-tribe  of  Beneoiooidest  (q.  v.). 

p5r  6  phyT  lum,  tvhtl.  [Gr.  poro«=a  pore,  and 
phijllitn  =  a  leaf.] 

Kotani/:  The  typical  genus  of  Porophylleo  (q.  T.}. 
Sour  It  American  shrubs  or  under  shrubs. 

Pbr  6 -sa,  '.pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  poronu 
=Tull  of  pores,  from  ;>onu  =  a  pore.J  [PEHFOBATA.] 

pbr  5s    I  tjf,  «.    [Fr.  pnrotite;  Ital.  porotita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  porous  or  of  hav- 
ing pores ;  porousness ;  specif.,  that  property  of 
matter  in  consequence  of  which  its  particles  are 
not.  in  absolute  contact,  but  are  separated  by  pores 
or  intervals;  the  op|x>site  to  den-itj. 

•2.  A  pore. 

"The  nerve*  with  their  Invisible  imrottHa."— More: 
Jmtnort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  riii. 
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pbr  8t   Ic,  ».    [Or.*pOro«=a  callns.] 

Medicine  :  A  medicine  capable,  or  supposed  to  be 
callable,  of  assisting  in  the  format  ion  of  a  callus. 

pbr  ous,  a.  [Fr.  porevjc;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Italian 
poroso.]  Having  pores  or  interstice^  i'i  tin-  skin  nr 
substance  of  (he  body  ;  having  spiracles  or  passages 
fur  fluids.  [PITTED.  | 

"  They  are  all  ballt  of  a  porou*  itone."—  iwrnrr;  Italy, 
TO),  ill.,  ch.  iii. 

p8r  ofis-ljp,  odt>.  [Eng.  porous;  -(#.]  In  a  por- 
ous manner. 

pbr   OUB  nSsa,  ».    [Eng.  porous,  •  -nes».] 

1.  The  quality  or  .-tain  of  being  porous  ;  porosity. 

"  The  porotutnett  of  iu  body,  rendering  it  diaphanous." 
—  Haul  It.  Sermon*,  Tol.  111.,  HIT.  II. 

•2.  A  porous  part  ;  a  pore. 

"They  will  forcibly  flat  into  the  porouaneaa  of  It,  and 
pasa  between  part  and  part."  —  Diaby:  On  Bodtet. 

por  pSz  Ite,  *ub»t.  [After  Porpez,  Brazil,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -He  (ifin.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  native  gold  (q.  v.'i.  containing 
from  five  to  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  palladium. 

por'-phjf-ra,  ».    [Or.  porphyra=the  purple  fish.] 

Hut.:  A  genus  of  Confervaceie,  tribe  or  family 
Halymedid»  (Lindley)  of  the  order  Ulvaceas  (Berke- 
ley). The  purple  or  red  frond  is  expanded,  mem- 
branous, shortly-stalked;  fructification  consisting 
of  scattered  sori  with  oval  sporos,  of  tetraspores, 
and  of  antheri<lia.  Porphyra  tni/pariaand  P.  loci- 
niata  furnish  Laver  (q.  v.). 

por-phf  -ra  ceous  (ce  as  ah),  a.  [English  por- 
phyr(ji)  ;  -aceouit.]  Resembling,  or  consisting  of, 
porphyry  ;  porphyritic. 

por  PhJ'r  -8  OUS,  a.  [Gr.  porphyrfot—the  pnn>le 
flsn.J  Brown-rod  ;  brown  mixed  with  red. 

por'-phjf-rlc,  a.  [Gr.  ;>orph»ro8=purple  ;  Eug. 
sulf.  -fc.)  (See  compound.) 

porphyric-acld,  .-. 

Chem.:  CioHiNaOi.  Produced  from  cuxanthone 
by  tho  action  of  cold  nitric  ncidof  specific  gravity 
1'31.  It  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
which  forms  a  blood-rod  color  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  (hence  its  name),  and  is  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  moro  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Its  salts  explode  when  heated. 

por  pliy'  rlne,  •.  [Gr.  porp/*yro8=purple;  -ine 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  \  base  obtained  by  Hesse  from  a  peculiar 
Australian  bark.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
from  which  it  partly  crystallizes  in  thin,  white 
prisms,  and  melts  at  82°.  Its  sulphate  and  chloride, 
like  those  of  quinine,  exhibit  a  deep  blue  fluores- 
cence when  slightly  acidulated.  With  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  produces  a  characteristic  red  color. 

por  phjfr-I  6,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  porphyrion= 
an  undetermined  species  of  the  modern  genus.  (C'f. 
Plin.H.  N.,  x.  46,  49.)]" 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Rallids?,  sub-family  Gallina?, 
with  fourteen  sjiecios,  chiefly  Oriental  and  Austral- 
ian, but  incurring  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  and 
in  tho  south  of  Europe.  Bill  short,  strong,  high  ; 
the  base  dilated  into  a  flat  plate;  culmen  arched  ; 
nostrils  large,  basal  covered  by  a  membrane,  naked  ; 
feet  very  largo,  toes  without  lateral  membrane, 
claws  large  and  slightly  curved.  In  habits  they 
resemble  the  Water-hen,  but  are  larger  and  more 
stately  birds;  bill  and  legs  red,  general  plumage 
metallic  blue. 

por  -phf  rite,  por'-phf-ryte,  «.   [English  por- 

phyrift),  and  suit,  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  namo  usea  by  some  pptrologists  for  the 
porphyritic  orthoclaso  rocks  which  are  free  from 
quartz.  Some,  however,  include  varieties  in  which 
tin-  orthoclaso  constituent  is  more  or  less  replaced 
by  oligoclase.  Many  porphyritic  dolerites  have 
been  also  included  tinder  this  name.  By  the  pres- 
ence of  hornblende  it  often  approaches  the  coinpo- 
si  t  ion  of  a  syenite  (q.  v.)  ,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
associated. 

por-ph^-rlt  -Ic.  »por-ph?  rlt-Ic-al,  o.  [Fr. 
purphyrilique.]  Resembling  porphyry  ;  consisting 
of  porphyry  ;  containing  porphyry. 

por  phjf  rl-xa'-tion,  ».  [  English  j>orphyriz(e)  ; 
-ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  porphyrizing;  tho  state  of  being 
porpbyrized. 

2.  A  mode   of   grinding  substances  by  a  muller 
upon  a  slab.    Porphyry,  from  its  extreme  harclnc'--, 
is  eminently  suitable,  and  hag  given  its  name  to  the 
process. 

por'-phf-rlie,  r.  t.  [English  porphyr(y)  ;  -ize.] 
To  make  to  resemble  porphyry  ;  to  make  spotted  in 
composition. 

por-ph?  rft-gine,  «.  [See  def.l  The  game  as 
fs  (<|.v.).  (Foe:  Haunted  Palace.) 


por  phf  r6  ge  nit  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  porphyry,  and 
Gr.  ^enw'ii'Jko*'  having  the  iK>wor  to  produce.]  Pro- 
ducing or  generating  porphyry. 


porraceous 

por-phy-rS-gSn  It  Is,m,  «.  [PORPHYBXXJENI. 
TCH.  ]  The  principle  of  succession  in  royal  families, 
and  especially  among  tho  Eastern  Roman  emperors, 
by  virtue  of  which  a  younger  son,  if  born  '  in  the 
purple,"  that  ia,  after  the  succession  of  his  parents 
to  the  throne,  was  preferred  to  an  older  son  born 
previous  to  such  succession. 

por-phy1  r<5-gSn'-I-tns, «.  [Lat.porpAi/ra=pnr- 
ple,  and  genitut,  pa.  par.  of  gigno=*ta  bear,  as  a 
child.]  A  son  bom  "in  the  purple,"  that  is,  after 
his  father's  succession  to  the  throne.  [PORPHTBO- 
UEMTIHM.] 

p5r  phjf-rtfld,  «.  [Eng.  porphyr(y);  suS.-oid; 
Fr.  &  Ger.  porptyroldi.] 

Petrol.:  A  felsitic  rock  which,  from  the  presence 
of  a  micaceous  mineral  in  moro  or  less  parallel 
bands  giving  it  a  foliated  aspect,  appears  to  be  in- 
termediate between  tho  porphyritic  folsitos  aud  tbe 
guoissic  rocks. 

por-phjf  roph  -Sr-a, ».  [Gr.porpAj/ra=a  purple 
dye,  and  pharos— bearing.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  (.occidie.  Porphyrophora 
polonica,  found  in  Germany  aud  Poland,  where  it 
lives  on  tho  roots  of  a  Scleranthus,  yields  a  rod  dye 
which  has  long  boon  known. 

por-phj-rox  In,  «ufc»f.  [Gr.  porpft»ro«=purploj 
Eng.  ox(ygen),  aud  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  A  neutral  substance  said  by  Merck  to 
exist  in  Smyrna  opium.  ( Wattt.) 

por'-phjf-rj,  *.  [Or.  porpftyro=purple;  Latin 
porphyritts;  FT.  &  Ger.  porphyre;  Ital.  pwrtdo.J 

Petrol. :  A  term  originally  applied  to  a  rock  hav- 
ing a  purple-colored  base,  with  inclosed  individual 
crystals  of  a  felspar.  It  is  still  used  by  some  petrolo- 
gists  as  a  generic  name  for  all  rocks  consisting  of  a 
felsitic  base,  with  felspar  crystals.  Rocks  of  varied 
mineralogical  composition,  origin,  and  of  various 
colors,  having  however  boon  included  under  this 
name,  most  petrologists  use  it  in  its  adjectival  form 
only.  Thus,  any  rock  in  which  crystals  of  felspar 
are  individually  developed,  irrespective  of  the  min- 
eralogical composition  of  tho  whole,  is  said  to  be 
porphyritic. 

porphyry-schist, «.    [PHONOLITE.] 

porphyry-shell,  «.  Tho  genus  Murex  (q.  v.),  and 
.specially  any  species  yielding  a  purple  dye. 

porphyry-tuff,  *. 

Petrol.:  A  tuff  consisting  of  felsitic  substance 
having  an  earthy  to  compact  texturo,  inclosing 
fragments  and  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
wit  li.  occasionally,  plant  remains. 

•por-plce, «.    [PORPOISE.] 

por-pl  -ta,  «.    [From  Gr.  porp«=a  buckle-pin.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Physophoridie,  akin  to  the 
Portuguese  Man-of-war  (q.  v.).  The  disc  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  fringe  of  tentacles.  Some 
aro  bright-tinted.  Oue  species  is  found  iu  tho  Medit- 
erranean. 

por  poise,  *por  palse,  *por  pea,  *por  pesse. 
*por-peys,  *por  pfce,  *porc  pisce,  *por-pose, 
•por-puls,  *por  pus,  «.  [O.  Fr.  poryeit,  porpeu»= 
swine-fish,  from  pore  (Lat.  porciw)=apig,  and  Lat. 
pwci«=a  fish.  (  f . Ger.  meerschwein ;  Dun.  &  Norw. 
»iar»OT'i7i,-  Sw.  mar«vm=sea-swino;  Fr.  niarioui'n.J 

Zool. :  Phoccena  communis,  and  any  epecies  of  t  he 
genus ;  loosely  applied  by  sailors  to  any  of  the 
smaller  cetaceans.  Tho  common  porpoise,  when 
full-grown,  attains  a  length  of  about  five  feet.  The 
head  is  rounded  in  front,  and  tho  snout  is  not  pro- 
duced into  a  beak.  Tho  external  surface  is  shining 
and  hairless,  dark  gray  or  black  on  the  upper  purls, 
under  pure  white.  It  is  gregarious  in  habit,  and  is 
often  seen  in  small  herds,  frequenting  tho  coasts 
rather  than  the  open  seas.  It  often  ascends  rivers. 
It  is  found  on  tho  coasts  of  Scandinavia,  and  ranges 
as  far  north  as  Baffin's  Bay  and  as  far  west  us  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Southward  its  range  is 
limited,  and  it  is  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  feeds  on  fish,  and  was  formerly  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food.  Its  only  commercial  value  now  is 
derived  from  the  oil  obtained  from  its  blubber,  and 
its  skin,  which  is  used  for  leather  and  shoe-laces; 
but  "pori>oise-liide8  "  are  ordinarily  obtained  from 
Delphinapterut  leucat,  tho  Beluga,  or  White  Whale. 

porpoise-oil,  «. 

Chem.:  Tho  oil  obtained  by  heating  the  belly- 
blubber  of  the  porpoise.  Specific  gravity,  "-Ml  at 
16*.  It  consists  of  a  glyceride  of  oleic,  palmitic, 
and  valeric  acids,  has  a  pale  yollow  rolor.  and  forms 
a  stable  solution  with  one  part  of  alcohol  of  '821. 

por  p6-ri -no, «.  [Ital.]  A  composition  of  quick- 
silver, tin,  and  sulphur,  which  produced  a  yellow 
metallic  powder,  that  was  employed  instead  of  g«  ild 
by  meditpval  artists,  when  they  wished  to  economize. 

*p5r  ra  ceous  (ce  as  sh),ri.  [Lat.  porror<t«, 
from  pom*m=a!leek ;  Fr.  porroce.J  Resembling  a 
leek  in  color ;  greenish. 

"If  the  lesser  intestines  be  wounded,  he  will  be  trnu)>l.-.l 
with  porraceouf  vomiting." — H'/nrman;  Surgery,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  vii. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father:     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf.     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


porrect 
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portage 


por  rect  ,  a.  [Lat.  porrectus,  pa.  par.  of  porrigo 
=  to  stretch  outj 

Hot.  it  ZoOl.  :  Extended  forward  in  a  horizontal 
direction. 

tp6r-rScf,  v.  t.    [PORRECT,  a.] 

Late:  To  produce  for  examination  or  taxation, 
as  when  a  proctor  porrects  a  bill  of  costs. 

tpSr-rSc  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  porrectio,  from  porrec- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  porrigo=to  stretch  out.]  The  act  of 
stretching  or  reaching  forth. 

*por-ree,  «.   [PORRIDGE.] 

p8r'-rSt,  «.  [O.  Fr.  porrette,  dimin.  from  Latin 
j>orrum=a  leek  ;  Ital.  porretta.]  A  small  leek  ;  a 
scaUion. 

por  -rl-$lne,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  name  giveu  to  an  acicular  mineral,  found 
in  cellular  basalt  on  the  Rhino,  now  shown  to  be 
pyroxene. 

por  ridge,  *por-redge,  'porte,  *por-ray,*por- 
ree,  *pur-ee,  *pur-re,  ».  [  O.  Fr.  .poree,  porree= 
pot-herbs  .  .  .  pottage,  from  Low  Lat.  porrata 
=  broth  made  with  leeks,  from  Lat.  porrum  =  a 
leek.  The  suff.  -idge  (=age)  ia  due  to  confusion 
with  pottoye  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  porra/a=leek-soup.l 

1.  A  kind  of  dish  made  t>y  boiling  vegetables  in 
water  with  or  without  moat;  broth,  pottage,  soup. 

"They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat  bull  beeves." 
Shakesp.:  Henri/  VI.,  ft.  /.,  1.  2. 

2.  A  food  made   by  slowly  stirring   oatmeal  or 
similar  substance  in  water  or  milk  while  boiling, 
till  it  forms  a  thickened  mass.  It  is  generally  eaten 
with  milk,  sugar,  or  molasses,  or  stewed  fruit. 

*3.  A  compound  ;  an  olio. 

"Mixed  up  with  a  sort  of  porridge  of  various  political 
opinions  and  reflections."  —  Burke;  French  Revolution. 

porridge-ice,  subst.  Broken  ico  forming  a  thick 
mass  in  tho  sea. 

"The  water  wan  full  of  porridge-ice."  —  Scrlbner's  JSago- 
tlne,  January,  1880,  p.  331. 

porridge-pot,  subst.  A  pot  in  which  porridge  is 
cooked. 

p8r-rl'-g6,  «.    [Lat.=scurf,  dandriff.] 
PathoL:  An  old  genus  of  skin  diseases.    Porrigo 
larvali*  is  tho  same  as  Impetigo  (q.  v.),  P.  scutu- 
lata  is  Tinea  tomurann,  and  P.favosa,  Tineafacosa. 

p5r'-rln-45r,  ».  [From  porridge,  with  suff.  -er, 
and  inserted  n,  as  in  messenger,  passeHger,  Ac.] 

1.  A  porridge-dish  ;  a  small  vessel  of  tin  or  earth- 
enware, out  of  which  children  eat  their  food. 

"[He]  breakfasted  on  a  porringer  of  the  hospital 
broth.*'—  Macatilau:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*2.  A  cap  or  head-dress  resembling  a  porringer  in 
shape. 

"Her  ptnk'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head."  —  Shakesp.: 
Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

rt,  from  Lat.porrtu»=a  har- 
. .  as  in  early  use,  as  seen  in 

many  place-names  in  England,  •  .  g.,  Portsmouth, 
Porchester  (=Por<chester),  Bridport,  Ac.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  words  (found  only  in  names  of  places; 
as,  cheater  =  Latin  castra=&  camp)  whicn  were 
adopted  from  tho  Romans  at  their  first  invasion.] 

1.  A  harbor,  natural  or   artificial  ;   a  haven  ;  a 
sheltered  inlet,  cove,  bay,  or  recess,  into  which  ves- 
sels can  enter,  and  in  which  they  can  lie  in  safety 
from  storms. 

"Not  otherwise  your  ships,  and  every  friend 
Already  hold  the  port,  or  with  swift  sails  descend." 
Dryden:  Vira.tr  s  Xneid,  i.  663. 

2.  Law:  A  place  appointed  for  the  passage  of 
travelers  and  merchandise  into  or  out  of  the  King- 
dom ;  a  place  frequented  by  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loading  or  discharging  cargo,  and  provided 
with  the  apparatus  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
do  so. 

3.  Tho  curve  in  tho  mouthpiece  of  some  bridle- 
bits. 

If  (1)  Close  port:  A  port  situated  up  a  river,  as 
distinguished  from  an  out-port. 


Port  (!),«.    [A.  S.  port,  from  Lat. 
bor.    The  A.  S.  word  was  in  early 


(2)  Free-port; 
la)  [FREE-POR 
(6)  A  term  use 


- 

EE-PORT.] 

rm  used  for  a  total  exemption  and  fran- 
chise which  any  set  of  merchants  enjoy  for  goods 
imported  into  a  state,  or  those  of  the  growth  of  the 
country  exported  by  them. 

(3)  Port  of  entry:  A  port  having  a  custom-house 
f,»r  the  entry  of  goods,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc. 
port-admiral,  ». 

Naval  :  Tho  Admiral  commanding  a  t  a  naval  port. 
port-bar  (l),s. 

1.  An  accumulated  shoal  or  bank  of  .sand,  Ac.,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  port  or  harbor. 

2.  A  boom  formed  of  largo  lives  or  spars  IHMa 
together,  and  moored  tranivenelj  across  a  port  to 
prevent  entrance  or  egre.-s. 


port-bit,  -  . 

Harnes*:  A  general  name  (or  all  bits  having  a 
port  mouthpiece. 

Port  Jackson,  «. 

Qeog.  :  An  Australian  harbor,  having  Sydney  on 
its  southern  shore. 
Port  Jackson  Shark:  [CESTBACION.] 

Port-  Royalist,  8. 

Hist,  (pi.):  A  name  given  to  tbeJansenists(q.  v.), 
from  the  fact  that  many  distinguished  men  of  that 
party  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Cistercian  con- 
vent of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  after  the  nuns  had 
moved  to  Port  Royal  de  Paris. 

port-town,  >.  A  town  having,  or  being  situated 
near,  a  port. 

p8rt  (2)  ,  «porte,  «.  f  Fr.  port,  from  porter  (Latin 
porto)  =  to  carry  ;  Ital.  porto;  Sp.  porte.} 

1.  Carriage,  mien,  demeanor,  bearing,  air;  man- 
ner of  walk  or  movement  ;  deportment. 

11  Her  face  was  handsome,  her  port  majestic."  —  Macau- 
lug:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

*2.  State  ;  splendid  or  stately  manner  of  living. 
"  Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants  as  I  should." 
Shakesp.:  Turning  of  thf  Shreut,  L  1. 

*3.  A  piece  of  iron,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  fixed  to  the  saddle  or  stirrup,  and  made 
to  carry  the  lance  when  hold  upright. 

port-crayon,  t.  A  pencil-case;  a  handle  with 
contracting  jaws  to  grasp  a  crayon. 

port-rule,  >.  An  instrument  which  regulates 
the  motion  of  a  rule  in  a  machine. 


port  (3)  ,  subst.  [Gael.]  A  martial  piece  of  music 
adapted  to  the  bag-pipes. 

'  •  The  pipe's  shrill  port  aroused  each  clan." 

Scoll:  Lav  of  the  Loft  Minstrel,  v.  14. 

port  (4),  ».  [An  abbreviation  of  Oporto,  a  town 
in  Portugal,  whence  it  is  shipped;  Port.  opor(o=the 
port.l  [PORT  (!),«.] 

Comm.  :  A  species  of  rod  wine,  produced  chiefly 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Portugal,  and 
shipped  from  Oporto.  After  the  juice  has  been 
pressed  from  the  grape,  and  fermentation  fairly 
started,  a  certain  quantity  of  spirit  is  added  to  im- 
pede the  process,  so  as  to  retain  in  the  liquid  seme 
of  the  saccharine  matter,  as  well  as  the  flavor  of 
the  grape.  A  good  port-wine  should  possess  body 
and  aroma,  a  full  and  rich  color,  moderate  fruiti- 
ness,  and  bo  neither  top  sweet  nor  too  rough.  The 
proportion  of  proof-spirit  varies  from  26  to  36  per 
cent.  It  is  frequently  adulterated,  both  before  it 
roaches  this  country  and  after  its  arrival  hero,  some- 
times by  the  addition  of  inferior  wines  or  elder- 
berry juice,  at  other  times  by  diluting  with  water, 
adding  a  cheap  spirit,  and  restoring  the  color  by 
means  of  logwood  or  some  other  dye.  A  little 
powdered  catechu  is  also  occasionally  added  to 
produce  a  rough  and  astringent  flavor  and  to  insure 
a  fine  crust. 

port-wine,  «.    The  same  as  POET  (4),  ». 

port  (5),».  [Fr.  porte  =  &  gate,  a  port  ;  Lat.  porta, 
from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  poros=a  ford,  a  way; 
A.  S.  porte  ;  O.  Sp.,  Port.  A  Ital.  porta  ;  Sp.  puerta.j 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  gate,  an  entrance,  a  passage. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Shipbuild.:  A  framed  opening  in  a  ship's  side 
through  which  a  gun  is  fired,  a  hawser  passed  out, 
or  cargo  passed  in  or  out.    They  are  known  by  vari- 
ous names,  as  cargo-port,  gun-port,  Ac.,  and  the 
most  important  will  be  found  under  the  first  ele- 
ment of  the  compounds. 

"Herporf*  on  the  starboard  side  being  smashed."  — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Steam-eng.  <t  Hydr.:  A  steam  opening. 
port-bar  (2),  «. 

.Vn  uf  .  :  A  bar  to  secure  the  ports  of  a  ship  in  a 
gale. 

port-flre,  «.    [POHTFIEE.] 
port-flange,  «. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  batten  above  the  port  to  keep  drip 
from  entering.' 
port-hole,  .--. 

1.  Shipbuild.  :  An  embrasure  in  a  ship's  side. 
"Scattering  death  on  every  side  from  her  hundred  and 

four  port-Holes."  —  Mtutaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Stram:  [PoKT  (5),  «.,  II.  2.] 

Port-hole  closer  :  A  shutter  to  close  a  submarine 
port. 

port-hook,  «. 

\niit.  :  One  of  the  hooks  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  to 
which  the  hinges  of  a  port-lid  are  hooked. 

port-lanyard,  port-rope,  «. 

Ifaut.  :  The  lanyard  or  rope  employed  to  draw  up 
a  port-lid  (q.  v.). 


port-lid, «. 

Ifaut. :  A  shutter  for  closing  a  port-hole  in  stormy 
weather. 

port-liner,  «. 

Naut. :  A  contrivance  for  raising  or  lowering  the 
heavy  ports  of  ships. 

port-pendant, «. 

Naut.:  A  tackle  to  trice  the  lid  of  a  lower-dock 
port. 

port-riggle, «. 

\niit. :  A  piece  of  wood  nailed  over  a  port  to  carry 
off  the  water. 

port-rope,  ».    [PORT-LANYARD.] 

port-sail,  «. 

Naut. :  A  waste  sail  extended  between  the  ballast- 
port  and  ballast-lighter. 

"port-sale,  *.  A  public  sale  or  auction  of  goods 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

"  So  when  they  had  haled  him  to  the  shore,  they  de- 
clared they  were  pyrats,  and  offered  to  make  port-sale  of 
the  men  and  goods." — .VurM:  Plutarch,  p.  117. 

port-sash,  *. 

Shipbuild. :  A  half-port  fitted  with  sash,  to  light 
a  cabin. 

port-sill,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  short  timber  lining  the  port  in  a 
ship  Known  as  upper,  side,  and  lower  port-sails. 

port-tackle,  .-•. 

Naut.:  Tho  purchase  for  hauling  up  the  lower 
dock  ports. 

p8rt,  8.  A  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  .lit-ililintiin/iri-: 

Naut.:  The  left  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person  stand- 
ing on  deck  and  facing  toward  tho  bows.  It  was 
formerly  called  larboard,  tho  name  being  changed 
because  of  possible  accidents  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  larboard  and  ftorooonf. 

B.  A»  adj.:  Toward  tho  port;  on  tho  port  or  left 
side. 

"  There  is  a  whale  on  our  port  beam."— London  Daily 
Telegraph, 

port-side,  «.    [PORT,  A.  J 

port  (1),  v.  t.  [Fr.  porter,  from  Lat.  por/o  =  to 
carry.]  [PoRT  (2),  ».] 

*1.  To  carry,  to  convey,  to  transport. 

"They  are  easily  ported  by  boat  into  other  shires." — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Shropshire. 

2.  To  carry  in  a  military  fashion ;  to  carry,  as  a 
rifle,  in  a  slanting  direction  upward  toward  the  left, 
and  across  the  body  in  front ;  as,  to  port  arms. 

p8rt  (2) ,  v.  t.  A  i.    (  PORT,  s.  A  a.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  or  put,  as  a  helm,  to  the  port 
or  left  of  a  ship. 

"She  could  in  no  wise  por*  her  helm." — Hackluyt:  Voy- 
ages, i.  448. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  turn  or  put  the  helm  to  the  port 
or  left. 

p8rt-a-bll -I-ty\  «.  [Eng.  portable;  -.7u.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  portable ;  capability  of 
being  carried;  fitness  for  carriage;  portableness. 

p8rt'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  portabilis,  from  porfo=to 
carry;  Fr. portable;  Ital. portabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  earned  in  the  hand  or  about 
tho  person ;  easily  carried  or  conveyed  from  place 
to  place ;  not  too  bulky  or  heavy  for  carriage. 

*-.  Capableof  being  borne  or  endured;  endurable, 
sufforabie,  bearable. 

1  •  How  light  and  portable  my  pains  seem  now." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  il.  6. 

3.  Capable  of,  or  fit  for,  carrying  or  transporting. 
"The  Thames  or  any  other  portable  river."— J.  Taylor, 

Penniless  Pilgrimage. 

portable-railway,  s. 

Civil  Eng.:  A  railway  so  constructed  as  to  be 
taken  apart  for  transportation  and  rolaid. 

port  -a  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  portable;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  portable;  portability. 

*p8rt  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (1),  ».  [PORT  (5), «.]  An 
entrance,  a  passage,  a  port-hole. 

"  Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I'.,  iii.  1. 

p8rt  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (2), «.  [Fr.,  from  porter= 
to  carry.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  transporting ;  porterage. 
"For  the  rest  of  our  route  long  portages  would  fre- 
quently occur."— Field,  April  4,  1886. 

2.  The  cost  or  price  of  carriage. 

*3.  Capacity  for  carriage ;  tonnage,  burden. 
"Of  whatsoeaer  portage,   bulk,   quantitie,  or  qualitie 
they  may  be." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  271. 

4.  A  break  in  a  line  of  water-communication,  over 
which  goods,  boats,  Ac.,  have  to  be  carried,  as  from 
one  lake  to  another,  or  along  the  banks  of  rivcr>, 
Ac.,  to  avoid  waterfalls,  rapids,  Ac. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     {ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.      -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  shun,     -tlous.     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


portage 


3194 


portigue 


p8rt -age  (age  as Ig)  (3), «.   [POBT  (1), «.] 

L  A  Bailor's  wages  when  in  port. 

2.  The  amount  of  a  sailor's  wages  for  a  voyage. 

port  -age  (age  aslg),  v.  t.&i.    [POSTAGE  (I),*.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  carry,  to  transport. 

"The  boat*  are  not  being  portaged,  but  only  the  stores." 


effigy  being  on  the  obverse.    The  portcullis  crown,       p8rt  -8r  (2), «.    [Fr.  portier,  from  Lat  portarfu*, 

or  piece  of  eight  testers,  was  equal  to  a  Spanish    from  porta=a  gate.] 

dollar  or  piece  of  eight,  or  one  dollar  of  American        1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  ga to,  door,  or  other 


PBrte,  s.    [Fr.,  from   Lat.  porto=a  gate.] 
B.  Intrans.:  To  carry  goods,  boats,  &c.,  at  port-    Ottoman  court;  the  government  of  the 


mono;. 

pbrt-cul'-llsed,  a.  [Eng.portcufJto;  -«d.]  Armed 
or  furnished  with  a  portcullis ;  shut  up  as  with  a 
portcullis;  barred. 

The 

Turkish 
Empire. 

•p8r  -ta  gfle,  *POr  t5-gne,  *pbr-tl  gue,  mbtt.  •< The  Porte  now  plainly  gives  it  to  be  understood  that 
[Port.]  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  variously  estimated  It  cannot  tolerate  the  present  state  of  things  much 
at  $11.40  or  $22.40.  longer."— London  Dally  Teleuraph. 

TT  The  official  title  of  the  chief  office  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  Babi  Ali  =  the 
High  Gate,  from  the  gate  (/«!/.  of  the  palace,  where 
justice  was  administered.  This  was  perverted  into 
Fren  " 


nch  Sublime  Porte. 


port  -al,  *pbrt'-all,  «.  An.  [O.  Fr.  portal,  from 
Low  Lat.  porta(e=a  porch,  a  vestibule,  from  porto 
=a  gate;  Fr.  portail;  Sp.  &  Port,  portal.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  door,  a  gate,  an  entrance,  espoc. 
one  of  an  imposing  appearance. 

"They  [the  French]  erected  a  wooden  theater  near  one     JttecliedTs'portabie.     It  is  frequently  employed  in 
of  the  grand  porta(«.ir-/tM««<M«:  «»'»,  vol.  i..cb.li.  compound    words   relating   to   surgery,  as  porte- 

II.  Architecture:  aiguille,    porte-canstiqne,    porte-sonde,    <tc.,    the 

1.  The  lesser  gate,  when  there  are  two  of  different    meanings  of  which  are  obvious. 
dimensions  at  the  entrance  to  a  building. 


porte-crayon,  «.   [POET-CRAYON.] 
porte-feuijle,  «.   A  portfolio  (q.  v.). 

porte-monnale,  s.    A  small  leather  pocket-book 
for  holding  money,  Ac. 

*porte  col-lse,  «.    [PORTCULLIS.] 
*p8rt-5d,  a.    [English  port  (5),  s.;  -erf.]    Having 
gates  ;  provided  or  furnished  with  gates. 


*2.  A  little  square  corner  of  a  room  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  wainscot,  and  forming  a  short 
passage  into  a  room. 

3.  An  arch  over  a  door  or  gateway ;  tho  framework 
of  a  gate. 

4.  The  entrance  f  acado  of  a  building. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  vena 
port  IK. 

portal-circulation, ». 

Anat.  <t  Phyfiol. :  A  subordinate  circulation  of 
blood  from  tho  stomach  and  intestines  through  the 
liver. 

portal-vein, ». 

Anat. :  A  vein  about  three  inches  long,  commenc- 
ing at  the  junction  of  tho  splenic  and  superior 
meseuteric  veins  and  passing  upward  a  little  to  the 
right  to  reach  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver. 
(Quain.)  [POBTAL-CIBCULATION.] 

p8r  ta-mSn -t6, «.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Tho  carrying  of  tho  sound  from  one  note 
to  another,  as  with  tho  voice  or  a  bowed  instrument. 

*p8rt'-an$e,  *port-aunce,  subst.  [Fr.  parlance, 
from  portt>r=to  carry.]  Air,  demeanor,  bearing, 
port,  deportment. 

port  -  ant,  a.   [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  porter=  to  carry.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  PORTATE  (q.  v.). 

*p8rt  -ass, «.    [PORTESSE.] 

port    ate,  a.    [Lat.  portatus,  pa.  par.  of  porto= 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  cross  placed  bend-wise  in  an     ing,  foretokening,  portentous,  ominous, 
escutcheon,  that  is,  lying  as  if  carried  on  a  person's 


entrance ;  a  gatekeeper,  a  doorkeeper. 

"To  this  the  porter  openyth." — Wyellffej  John  T. 

2.  One  who  waits  at  a  door  to  receive  messages; 
a  waiter  in  a  hall. 

port -5r  age  (age  aslg)  (!),».  [Eng.  porter  (1); 
-aoe.l 

1.  The  act  of  carrying;  portage. 

2.  The  business  of  a  porter  or  carrier. 

3.  The  money  charged  or  paid  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  a  porter. 

p8rt-er-age  (age  aslg)  (2),«.  [Eng. porter  (2); 
-age.  ]  The  business  of  a  porter  or  doorkeeper. 

p8rt  -Si-Sea,  *.    [PORTRESS.] 

tpSrt  -8r-ly ,  a.  [Eng.  porter  (1) ;  -I».l  Like  a 
porter ;  coarse,  vulgar,  low ;  as,  porterly  language. 

*p8rt -fisse,  'port-as,  *port-ass,  *port-asse, 
*port-es,  *port-ess,  *port-oose,*port-os,*port- 
ose,*port  osse,*port  ous,*port-owse,*portuas, 
•portuasse,  'portuary,  'portuyse,  *portuows, 
•portyes,  «portnors.  'poortos,  'portnos,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  0.  FT.  porte-hors,  from  porter=to  carry, 
and  /u)rg=abroad,  from  Lat.  /ort#=out  of  doors, 
abroad.  The  Fr.  is  thus  a  translation  of  Lat.porti- 
forium,  from  porto=to  carry,  and/ori*.  So  called 
from  its  being  portable.]  A  breviary.  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  13,061.) 

p8rt  -fire,  ».    [Eng.  port  (2) ;  s.,  and  /Ire.] 

Ordn.:  A  paper  case  filled  with  composition. 
Formerly  used  for  firing  guns,  mortars,  Ac.,  instead 
of  the  friction  tubes'r  since  employed  for  the 


pbr-tSnd  ,  t».  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  portendo=to  foretell,    --   —      -~  -----  -----      TV-J   -;r~-  ----- 

fr5mpor--(=O.Lat.poV<-)=toward,  and  tendo=to    purpose.  .There    are    two  kinds,  "common    .and 
stretch  forth.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  stretch  forth  ;  to  extend. 

IT  The  meaning  hero  may  be  threatened. 

2.  To  foreshow  or  foretoken  ominously  ;  to  iudi- 
cate  by  previous  signs  ;  to  forebode. 


, 

'slow."  The  former  is  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
and  contains  a  composition  of  saltpeter,  sulphur, 
and  powder.  It  burns  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in  a 
minute.  "Slow"  portfire  is  merely  paper  impreg- 
nated with  saltpeter,  also  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
burns  for  two  or  three  hours. 


P8rt-f  6  -11-6,  ..    [English  port  (2),  and/olio;  cf. 

"Many  eigns  portendtd  a   dark  and    stormy   day."-     pr    portef<!uille=<l)    portfolio,    (2)    the  offico  of  a 
acaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  il.  minister  of  state,  from  porter=  to  carry,  and  feuille 

B.  Intransitive:  To  foreshow  or  forebode  future    (Lut./o(£um)  =  aleaf.]    [  FOLIO.] 


events. 

*por  tSn  -Slon,  a.  [PORTEND.]  Tho  act  of  por- 
tending, foreboding,  or  foretokening. 

"The  red  comets  do  carry  the  portensiony  of  Mars." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  ch.  xiv. 

por  -t?nt,  «.  [Fr.  portente,  from  Lat.  portentum , 
neut.  sing,  of  porte ntus,  pa.  par.  of  portendo=to 
portend  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  &.  Sp.  portento.]  That  which 
portends,  forbodes,  or  foretokens ;  an  omen,  espec- 
ially of  ill;  a  sign,  or  prodigy,  indicating  thu  ap- 
proach of  evil  or  calamity. 


.  .  . 

1.  Lit.:  A  portable  case  for  holding  loose  draw- 
ings,  prints,  papers,  Ac. 

"The  nervant,  In  hl«  vexation,  daubed  hi«  >  portfolio  on 
the  irround."  —  Maeaulau:  Ili*t.  Enu.,  ch.  iviii. 


2.  Fig.  : 
state  :  the 


appointment  of  a  minister. 


*port-glave,  *pbrt'-glaive.  «.   [French  porter 

id  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  portento. J    That  which     =  to  carry,  and  glaive=a  sword.]    A  sword-bearer, 
portends,  forbodes,  or  foretokens ;  an  omen,  espec-    [GLAIVE.] 

•port  -grave,  *pbrt  -grSve,  «.    [A.  S.  port=s 
,,.>rt,  and  gerffa=SL  reeve  or  sheriff.]    A  portreeve 
POr-tSn'-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  portent;  -ire.]   Portend-    (ij.v.). 


shoulder. 

•pbrt  a-tlve.  *port  a-tlfe,  adj.  [Fr.portad/.] 
Portable. 

portative-force, «. 

Magnetism:  Tho  weight  which  a  magnet  can  sup- 
port. 

portative-organ, «. 

Music :  A  littlo  organ  which  can  bo  carried  about, 
as  opiMjseil  to  a  positive  organ  which  is  fixed;  a 
cabinet  organ. 

pbr   tax, .-.    [Gr.port<tt=acalf.J 

ZoOl.:  Nylgau  (q.v.):  a  genus  of  Tragelaphinie, 
with  a  single  species.  (Brooke.) 

•porVcluse, ».    [PORTCULLIS.] 

pbr-cftl-lls,  *port  col  Ise,  *port-cul-llse,  «. 
[O.  Fr.  porte  culelce,  later  porte  coulisse,  from  porte 
=  a  gate  (Lat.  portii),  and  a 
Low  Lat.  9colaticius=fioV' 
inn,  gliding,  from  cotatus, 
pa.  par.  of  coio=to  flow,  to 
strain. j 

1.  Fort. :  \  strong  defen- 
sive framework  of  timber, 
hung  in  grooves  within  the 
chief  gateway  of  a  fortress, 
or  a  castle,  or  an  edifice  of 
safety  ;  it  resembled  tho  bar- 
row, hut  was  placed  verti- 
cally, having  a  row  of  iron  Portcullis, 
spikes  at  tho  bottom,  and 

was  let  down  to  f  top  the  passage  hi  cace  of  assault. 
There  were  frequently  two  or  more  portcullises  in 
the  same  gateway. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  LATTH  i:  (q.T.). 
portcullis-money,  «.    A  name  given  to  money 

coined  in  the  <  n'l  of  tho  reign  of  Queen  Klizabeth 
for  the  use  of  (lie  Eilst  India  Company  in  their 
trading  in  the  Kast.  It  was  so  called  from  tho 
portcullis  crowned  borne  on  the  rev  r  < ,  Lha  queen's 


por-tSn'-tOUS,  «.  [O.  Fr.  portenteux,  from  Lat. 
portento*us,  from  purtentum— a  portent  (q.  v.) ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  portentoso.] 

•1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  portent  OT  omen  ;  foretoken- 
ing, foreboding,  ominous. 

"  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things." 

SAaJbrftf).:  Julius  Ctnnr,  i.  S. 

2.  Prodigious,  monstrous,  wonderful,  supernat- 
ural. 

"The  porfcnfotiA  ability,  which  tnny  juHtlfy  these  bold 
undertakers."—  Burtct;  On  the  French  Hfvoluttott. 

por-tSn -tOUS-ly*,  ndr.  [End.  portentmu;  -/«.] 
In  a  portentous  manner;  ominously,  prodigiously, 
wonderfully. 

"When  the  moon'*  mighty  orb.  before  all  eye«. 
From  Nek«heb'«  Holy  Well  portentously  shall  rim  !" 
Moore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khoraasan. 

port    er   (1),  *port-0ur,  ».    [Fr.  porteur,  from 
porfer^to  carry ;  Sp.  portador;  Ital.  portatore.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 


p5r-th6  -jl-a,  s.    [Gr.  portAt"«i«=the  sack  of  i 
town.] 

Kntom.:  A  genus  of  Liparidiv  (q.v.).  Porthesia 
auriflua,  the  Gold-tail,  and  P.  chrysorrhu-a  the 
Brown-tail,  are  from  Northwestern  Europe. 

pdrth'-meus,  s.    [Gr. porthmcu*— a  ferryman.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  erected  for  tho  reception  of 
fishes,  since  discovered  to  be  the  young  of  Chor- 
inomus. 

por'-tl-c6,  «.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  porticum,  accns. 
ofporticiM=a  porch  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  A  covered  walk,  supported    by  columns. 


and  usually  vaulted; 
porch  before  the  en- 
trance of  a  building 
fronted  with  col- 
umns. Porticoes  are 
known  as  tetrastyle, 
hexastylo,  octostyle, 
or  decastyle,  ac- 
cording as  they  have 
four,  six,  eight,  or 


piazza  or  arched  walk ;  a 


1.  A  carrier;  one  who  carries  burdens,  parcels,    ton  columns  in  front, 
luggage.  &c.,  for  hire. 

2.  A  dark-colored  malt  liquor,  so  called  from  hav- 
ing been  originally  the  favorite  drink  of  London 
porters.    [BEER.] 

•3.  A  lever. 


II.  Technically: 

(1)  A  long  bar  of  iron  attached  in  continuation  of 
the  axis  of  a  heavy  forging,  whereby  it  is  guided 
beneath  tho  hammer  or  into  the  furnace,  being  sus- 
pended by   chains  from  a   crane  above.    A 
lover  fixed  to  tho  porter  is  tho  means  of  rotating 
the  forging  beneath  the  hammer. 

(2)  A  smaller  bar  from  whose  end  an  article  i : 
forged,  as  a  knifo-blaile,  for  instance. 

2.  Eng.  LHII-:  An  olliccr  who  carries  a  whitcor 
silver  rod  before  the  justice  in  eyre. 

:i.  MY/, r/,,,;;  A  weaver'*  term  in  Scotland  for 
twenty  splits  in  plain  work. 


A  prostyle  portico  is 
one  projecting  in 
front  of  the  building; 
a  portico  in  ttnti.t  is 
one  receding  within 
the  building. 
"'Tin  folly  all—  let  me 

no  more  be  told 
Of   Parian    jmrt  ioo», 

and  roofa  of  gold.** 
<'"tci'i-r:  The  Nativity. 


p8r'-tl  coed,  ad. 
[Eng. portico;  -ed.] 


Portico. 

Having  a  portico  or  porticoes, 
por  tl-fire  , «.    [Fr.]    A  door  curtain. 

*p8r  tl  fo   II  iim,  *por-ty  fo  li-om,«.    [Latin 
port^/brilMkl     A     hreviarj,     a     porte--.!-.     «Hnle: 
,'t.  i.) 

*pbr   tl  gne,  s.    [POHTAOUE.] 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wdrk, 


what,     fall, 
who,     s6n; 


father;     w«,     w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSrc;     pine,     pit, 
mote,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


•Ire,    sir, 
ffi.     oe      e; 


marine; 


go,     p5t. 
(tu  =  kw. 


Portingal 

•Pbr  Mn-gal,  •  Por-tln-gale,  •  Por  tin  gall, 
•For  tu-gal,  8.  <fe a.  [A  corrupt,  of  Portugal.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Portugal ; 
a  Portuguese. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Portugal;  Portu- 
guese. 

pbr-«-5(tassh),8.    [Lat.] 
•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  part,  a  portion  (q.  v.). 
i.  Anat.:  A  portion.    Used  spec,   of   the   facial 
nerve,  formerly  called  portio  dura  (the  hard  por- 
tion), and  the  auditory  nerve,  termed  portio  mollis 
(the  soft  portion). 

pbr -tlon,  •por-cl-on,  *por-cl-oun,  *por-tl- 
Otin,  s.  [Fr.  portion,  from  Lat.  portionem,  nccus. 
of  portio=a  share,  allied  to  pars  (genit.  p<irti>)=& 
part,  and  nort»or= to  distribute;  Sp.  portion;  Ital. 
porzi'on*.] 

1.  A  part  or  piece  of  anything  separated  from  the 
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Portland-cement,  t. 

Chem.:  A  cement  having  the  color  of  Portland 
stone.  It  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating  an  arti- 
ficial mixture  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
sometimes  natural  lime,  stones  and  chalky  clays, 
such  as  the  argillaceous  mud  of  the  Thames  and 
chalk,  and  afterward  grinding  it  to  a  fine  powder. 
It  hardens  to  groat  resistance  under  a  water  mix- 
ture. 

Portland-moth,  a. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Agrotis  prce- 
cox. 

•Portland-oolite,  s. 

Qeol. :  The  Upper  Oolite,  specifically  the  Portland- 
stone  (q.  v.). 

Portland-powder,  s. 

Pharm.:  A  powder  composed  of  the  roots  of 
Aristolochia  rotunda  and  tlrntinnn  lute  a  in  equal 
proportions. 


portulaca 


(2) 
Xa 


J)  To  ride  a-portoitt : 
[int.:  To  have  the  lower  yards  and  topmasts 
struck  or  lowered  down,  when  at  anchor,  in  a  gale 
of  wind. 

por  -tor,  8.    [After  Porto-Venere,  where  found.l 
Petrol. :  A  black  marble,  veined  with  yellow  dol- 
omite. 

•port  OS, «.    [PORTESSE.] 

•pbrt -pane,  8.  [Fr.  porter  (Lat.  porro)=tocarry, 
and  pain  (Lat.  pa7i/8)=bread.]  A  cloth  for  carry- 
ing bread,  so  as  not  to  touch  it  with  the  hands. 

pbr '-trait,  *pour-traict,  *pour-tralt, ».  [O.  Fr. 
pourtraict—&  portrait,  from  pourtraict,  pourtrait, 
pa.  par.  of  pourtraire=to  portray  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  por- 
trait.] 

1.  That  which  is  portrayed ;  a  likeness  or  repre- 
sentation of  a  person,  and  especially  of  the  face  of 
i,  drawn 
taken  t 


Theory  of  the  Eurtli.     ' 

2.  A  part  of  anything  considered  by  itself,  though 
not  actually  separated  from  the  main  body. 

3.  A  part  assigned  ;  a  share;  an  allotment. 


"Why  hast  thou  given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion     Corps  of  A  ., 

to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  a  great  people  1  "—Joshua  zvii.  14.    and  sent  to  London  for  sale. 


Entom.:  A  European  geometer   moth,  Acidalia 
aeaeneraria. 

Portland-sago,  «. 

Comm.:  A  powder  derived  from  the  macerated 
conns  of  Ariim  maculatum,  gathered  in  Portland 

* 


4.  Fate ;  final  state.    (Matt.  xxiv.  51.} 

5.  The  part  or  share  of  an  estate  which  descends 
or  is  given  to  the  heir,  and  is  distributed  to  bun  in 
the  settlement  of  the  estate. 

"Give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me."— 
/."'.•  iv.  12. 

6.  A  wife's  fortune,  a  dowry. 

"In  the  primitive  ages,  women  were  married  without 
portion*  from  their  relations."—  Potter:  Antto.  of  Oreece. 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

*7.  Hence,  property,  estate  in  general, 
pbr'-tlon.  v.  t.   [PORTION,  ».] 

1.  To  divide;  to  distribute  in  portions  or  shares; 
to  allot. 

"The  victim  portlon'd  and  the  goblet  crown'd."  ' 
Pope:  Homers  Odysney,  uiv.  424. 

2.  To  endow  with  n  portion  or  fortune. 

"Him  partion'il  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest." 
ftjpe:  Moral  Busays,  iii.  267. 

pSr'-tlon-Sr,  «.    [Eng. portion;  -er.] 


Portland-screw, ». 
Palceont. :  A  local  name  for  the  internal  cast  of 
Cerithium  portlandicum. 

Portland-stone,  Portland  freestone,  t. 

Comm.,  <tc. :  A  freestone  quarried  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  Great  Britain,  hardening  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  much  used  for  building  purposes  in 
London.  It  was  largely  employed  in  the  erection 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Somerset  House,  &c. 

Portland-vase,  s.  A  cinerary  urn  or  vase,  found 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.and 
long  in  possession  of  the  Barberini  family.  In  1779 
it  was  purchased  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  after- 
ward came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portland.  " 
and  one 
allowed  it  to  be  i> 

it  now  is  publicly  to  bo  soon.  In  1S45  it  was  ma- 
liciously broken  to  pieces;  it  has  since  been 
repaired.  It  is  ten  inches  high  and  six  in  diameter 
at  the  broadest  part,  of  transparent  dark-blue 
glass  coated  with  opaque  white  glass,  cut  in  cameo 


no  into  the  possession  of  the  Duchess  of 
.  In  1810  the  Duke  of  Portland,  its  owner, 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
t  to  be  placed  there  for  exhibition,  where 


*!•  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  portions,  divides,  or  dis-    on  each  side  into  groups  of  figures  in  relief,  repre- 
tributes.  senting  the  marriage  of  Pelous  and  Thetis. 

II.  Technically :  pbrt-l&n '-dl-a,  t.    [Named  after  the  Duchess  of 

Portland,  a  patroness  of  botany.) 

Sot.:  Ageuusof  Hedyotidw(q.v.),with  elliptical 
leaves,  triangular  stipules,  and  large,  showy  white 
or  red  flowers.    Portlandia  grnndiftora  is  common 
in  greenhouses.    Portlandia  hexandra  furnishes  a 
bark,  used  like  cinchona  in  French  tiuiana. 
port  -last,  s.    [PORTOISE.] 
Pbrt -ll-ngss,  ».    [Eag.portlu;  -ness.] 


1.  Anglican  Eccles.:  A  minister  who,  together 
With  others,  serves  a  benetice,  and  receives  only  a 
portion  of  the  profits  of  the  living.  (Scotch.) 

If 


2.  Scots  Law: 

(1)  A  proprietor  of  a  small  feu.    [FEU,  8.] 

(2)  The  sub-tenant  of  a  feu ;  n  sub-feuar. 
H  Heirs  portioners : 

Scots  Lav:  Two  or  more  females  who  succeed 
jointly  to  heritable  estate  in  default  of  heirs  male. 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  portly ;  dignity  of    portrait. 


from  an  ideal  bust  or  statue. 

"  The  portrait  claims  from  imitative  art 
Kesemblance  close  in  each  minuter  part." 

.V.isi.ii    Fretnoy;  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  A  vivid  picture,  description,  or  representation 
in  words. 

portrait-painter,  ».  An  artist  whose  occupation 
or  profession  is  portrait-painting. 

portrait-painting,  8.  The  art  of  painting  por- 
traits. 

•pbr -trait,  'pour  tralct,  •pour  -  trelct,  v.  t. 
[PORTRAIT,  s.]  To  portray,  to  picture,  to  draw. 

"  I  labor  to  pourtratct  in  Arthure  .  .  .  the  image  of  & 
brave  knight."— Spciuer:  F.  O.  (Lett.  Dedic.) 

tpbr -tralt-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  portrait;  -ist.]  A  por- 
trait-painter. 

"Another  very  pleasing  sample  of  '  H.  B.'  as  a  portrait- 
ist."— London  Ikiily  Telearaph. 

pbr  -tralt-ure,  *por  trat-ure,  *por  tret-ure, 
•pour-tralct-ure,  s.  [Fr.  portraiture,  from  O.  Fr. 
pottrfraire=to  portray  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A  portrait ;  a  likeness  or  painted  resemblance  ; 
likenesses  collectively. 

"The  counterfait  portrature  of  a  man." — Udall:  Luke 
rvi. 

2.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

"Portraiture  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  a  painter  in 
this  country."—  H'alpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.f 
ch.  iii. 

3.  The  art  or  act  of  portraying  or  vividly  describ- 
ing in  words. 

tpbr  -tralt-ure,  r.  t.  [PORTRAITURE.S.]  To  por- 
tray, to  depict. 

pbr  tray  ,  'pour  tral-en,  «pour  tray,  'pur- 
trey,  *por  ture,  *pur-ture,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  nor- 
tratre,  pourtraire  (Fr.  portraire),  from  Low  Lat. 
pro<raA»=to  paint,  to  depict;  Lat.  pro=forward, 
and  traho—to  draw,  to  drag.] 

1.  To  paint  or  draw  the  likeness  of ;  to  depict  in  a 


•pbr -tlon-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  portion;  -ist.] 

1.  The  same  as  PORTIONER,  II.  1.    (Eng.) 

2.  The  same  as  POSTMASTER,  II.    ( Eng.) 

"  William  Cole  soon  after  was  made  one  of  the  portion-        —  —  ....... 

tuts,  commonly  called  postmasters,  of  Merton  College."—    corpulence. 

*,„<,  0*0,,.,  C  pbrt  -If ,  'porte  ly,  «.    [EnB.  port  (2),  s. ; 

por   tlon  I8ss,  a.     [Eug.  portion;  -less.]    Hav- 
ing no  portion. 


mien  or  appearance. 

"  Such  pride  in  praise,  such  portlinmit  is  honor." 

Hpenser:  Sonnet  6. 
2.  A  comparatively  excessive  stoutness  of  body ; 


1.  Dignified,  stately,  or  grand  iu  mien,  demeanor,    vividly. 


2.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 

3.  To  picture  or  describe  in  words. 

pbr  tray '-al,  «•  [Eng.  portray ; -al.]  The  act  of 
portraying;  description,  delineation. 

pbr-tray-5r,  •por-trel-our,  s.  [Eng.  portray; 
•er.J  One  who  portrays ;  one  who  paiutsor  describes 


port  He,  «.  [After  M.  Porte  of  Tuscany;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).\ 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  radiated  masses  in 
the  gabbrp  rosso  of  Tuscany.  Crystallization 


u ,    o»«m,  vjw,    poittsu,  i/ iu ;   water,   i  vz  = 
Kliniinating  the  protoxides,  the  formula 

Pbrt    land,  s.     [Eng.  port,  and  land.] 
I •'•<"!.:    A    peninsula    in    Dorsetshire,    England. 
Usually  culled  the  Islo  of  Portland. 

Portland-beds,  >.  /•/. 

Otol.:  A  series  of  marine  beds  180  feet  thick,  of       , - 

Upper  Oolitic  age,  found  chiefly  in  Portland  (q.  v.),    tu  a,  ». 


or  appearance. 

"Lo  !  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  face." 

8pen*er:  Epithalamion,  148. 
•2.  Inflated,  swelling. 

"Argosies  with  portly  sail." 

Shakegp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 
3.  Somewhat  large  and  corpulent  of  body ;  stout. 
"  Till  at  length  the  portly  abbot 
Murmured,  Why  this  waste  of  food?" 

Longfellow:    Walter  von  tier  I'ogelteeirl. 

port-man  -teauteauas6),8.  [Vr.portemanteau, 
from  porter  =  to  carry,  and  manteau  =  a  cloak.  ]  A 
trunk  or  case,  usually  of  leather,  for  carrying  wear- 
ing apparel,  Ac.,  on  journeys;  a  leather  caso  at- 
tached to  a  saddle  behind  the  rider. 


but  also  in  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Yorkshire.  They  constitute  the  foundation  on 
which  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Lower  Pur- 
beck  reposes.  Etheridgo  divides  them  into  four- 
tc,-n  distinct,  well-deunetl  beds ;  the  Hrst  nine  con- 
stitute the  Portland  stone  (q.  v.),  the  remaining 
five  the  Portland  sand  or  Marly  series.  The  Port- 
laud  stone  is  again  subdivided  into  the  Building 
bods,  viz.,  the  first  two,  and  the  Flinty  hr<l-  tin- 
third  to  the  ninth.  About  fifty  species  of  Mullusca 
occur,  some  of  them  great  ammonites.  Of  reptiles 
are.  Steneosaurus,  Gouiopholis,  and  (Ytinsmmzs. 


port  man  tie.  *pbrt-man--tlck,  'port  man  - 
[See  def.]    Corruption  of  portmanteau 


(q.  v.').    Now  only  in  vulgar  use.  (Xorth:  Plutarch, 
p.  808.) 

•por-tolr,  8.  [O.  Fr.,  from  por/er=to  bear,  to 
carry.  |  Una  who  or  that  which  bears  or  carries; 
one  who  or  that  which  bears  or  produces. 

"Branches  which  were  portoirs  and  bear  grapes  the 
year  before." — ]lollttn>l. 

port    olse,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Aau/. :  The  gunwale  of  a  ship. 
1T(1)  A-portuiie :  Resting  on,  or  lowered  to,  the 
gunwale  ;  as,  to  lower  the  yards  a-jtortoise. 


»j>brt-re6ve,*port-reve,8.  [PORTORAVE.]  The 
chief  magistrate  of  a  town  or  port ;  a  port  warden, 
port  -rSss.  *pbr  -t8r-6ss,  «.    [Eng.  porter  (2)  ; 
-CM.]    A  female  porter  or  doorkeeper 

"Thither  he  came,  the  port  reitji  show'd." 

Scoff:  Lunl  of  the  Met,  v.  8. 

*pbrt  s6k  -en,  a.  [Eng.porf=a  port,  and  take-— 
a  privilege.J  Having  the  circuit  or  liberties  of  tho 
gate  :  that  is,  being  within  the  city  gates  in  point 
of  privileges,  though  without  it  in  point  of  fact. 

pbr-tu-gal  -16,  adj.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ital. 
Porfo<7aHa=Portuguese.]  (See  compound.) 

portugallo-oll,  *. 

Chem.:  The  essential  oil  of  orange-peel. 

Pbr-tu-gues.e',  a.  4  ».  [Port.  Portugutzo;  Sp. 
Portugues;  Fr.  Portogait;  Ital.  Portoghete.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Portugal  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Portugal; 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Portuguese. 

Portuguese-laurel,  Portugal-laurel,  s. 
Bof.:  Prunus  luaitanica. 
Portuguese  man-of-war,*.    (PHTSALIA.J 
por-tu-lac  -a.  ••    [Lat.=purslane.J 
h'nf.:  Purslane;  the  typical  genus  of  the  Portu- 
lacaceo-  (q.  v.).    Low,  succulent  herbs,  with  fiat  or 


boll,     boy;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     5011,     cnorus,     $hln,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist.    ph=f. 
-Clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slons  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


portulacaceae 

cylindrical  leaves,  and  yellow,  purplish,  or  rose- 
colored  ephemeral  flowers.  Known  s|>ecies  betweeo 
thirty  and  forty ;  most  of  them  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  Portulaca  oleracea  is  the  Com- 
mon Purslane.  It  is  a  low,  succulent  annual,  often 
«aten  liy  the  Hindus  as  a  potherb.  P.guadriflda, 
also  Indian,  is  eaten  and  considered  cooling  by  the 
natives.  The  fresh  leaves  of  both  species  are  used 
as  an  external  application  in  erysipelas,  &c.,  and  an 
infusion  of  them  as  a  diuretic. 

por-tu  la-ca  -98-88,  por-tn.-li  -cS-»,  subst.  pi. 
(Lat.  portulac(a) ;  torn.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceae,  -«e.] 

Botany :  Purslanes ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Silenalos.  Succulent  nerbs  or 
-I i rubs,  generally  with  alternate,  entire  leaves; 
axillary  or  terminal  flowers,  which  expand  only  in 
bright  sunshine.  Sepals  two;  petals  five,  distinct, 
or  joined  into  a  tube;  stamens  varying  in  number; 
carpels  three  or  more;  ovary  and  capsule  one- 
celled,  the  latter  dehiscing  transversely,  or  by 
valves.  (Lindley.)  Known  genera  fifteen,  species 
125.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker. ) 

pbr-tu'-nl-dse,  mthtt.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  portun(us); 
Lat.  fi-iii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

ZoOl.:  Paddling-crabs ;  a  family  of  Brachynrons 
Crustaceans  closely  akin  to  Cancerida?.  The  cara- 
pace is  a  little  elevated ;  the  orbits  are  directed 
upward  and  forward,  the  orbitary  angle  having 
partially  in  it  the  basal  joint  of  the  external 
antennae;  the  internal  antennae  are  bent  obliquely 
outward.  They  inhabit  the  ocean,  often  at  some 
distance  from  laud. 
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P6se  (2) ,  v.  i.  A  t.    [  Fr.  poner.]    [  POSE  (2) , «.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  attitudinize :  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude or  character.    (/,//.  dtflg.) 

"He  posed  before  her  as  a  hero  of  the  mo«t  sublime 
kind." — Titaakeray:  Shabby  Oenteel  Story,  ch.  vi. 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  or  represent  in  a  particular 
posture  or  position. 

"Three  country  girle  trudging  along  a  field  path  and 
posed  like  rustic  Graces."—  Athenceum,  April  1,  1882. 

•posed,  adj.    [Po8E  (2),  t'.]    Firm,  determined, 
fixed. 

po  sep   nyte, «.    [After  Franz  Posepny ;  snff .  -ite 
Min.).f 
Mineral.:  A  substance  occurring  in  plates  and 


por-tu  nl-tea,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  porru«(««);  suff. 
•ites.\ 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  from  the 
Lower  Eocene,  akin  to  Portunus. 

p8r-tu  -HUB, «.    [A  Roman  god.] 

1.  Zool.:  Swimming-crab;  the  typical  genus  of 
Portunidae  (q.  v.).    Eight  species  are  common  :  Por- 
tunus puber,  P.  corrugatus,  P.  arcuatus,  P.depura- 
tor,  P.  marmorus,  P.  holsatus,  P.  ionyipes,  and  P. 
pusillus. 

2.  Palceont. :  Two  species  from  the  Crag, 
•pbr'-tnre  (1),  ».    [PORTRAIT.]   A  portrait,  an 

efligy. 

*p8rf-ure  (2),  subst.  [PoRT(2),«.J  Demeanor, 
mien  carriage. 

per  -wlg-le  (le  as  el),  «.  £Etym.  doubtful.  The 
first  element  prob.=po/e,  as  in  tadpote,'  the  second 
=  iriif,  as  in.  eartciy ;  cf.  poMtwip.]  A  young  frog;  a 
tadpole. 

*pb"r  -#,  a.  [Eng.  por(«),s. ;  -».]  Full  of  pores; 
porous. 

•pos,  adj.  [See  clef.]  A  slang  abbreviation  of 
positive  (q.  T.). 

po  sa   da,  s.    fSp.]    An  inn. 

po  sau   ne  (an  as  <Sw),  s.    [Ger.  =  a  trombone.] 

Mimic:  A  reed-stop  on  the  organ,  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  tone.  Its  pipes  are  of  a  very  large  scale. 
It  is  of  eight  feet  on  the  manuals,  and  of  sixteen 
feet  or  thirty-two  feet  (contraposaune)  on  the 
pedals.  The  tubes  of  the  manual  stop  are  gener- 
ally of  metal,  sometimes  of  tin ;  those  of  the  pedal 
stop,  sometimes  of  metal,  often  of  zinc  or  wood. 

*p6ae  (1),  'poose,  «.  [A.  S.  gepose.]  A  cold  in 
the  head ;  catarrh. 

"Al  the  wook  ther-alter  had  sach  a  pose." 

rat*  ofBeryn,  678. 

p6«e  (2),  t.  [Fr.,  from  poser=to  place,  to  set,  to 
pnt.J  [PAUSE.] 

1.  An  attitude  or  position,  assumed  naturally  or 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect;  espec.  ap- 
plied to  the  attitude  or  position  in  which  a  person 
Is  represented  artistically  ;  the  position  of  the  whole 
of  tne  body,  or  any  part  of  it. 

2.  A  deposit ;  a  hoard  of  money.     

(Scofcfc.) 

po  -96,  a.  [Fr.  posf,  pa.  par.  of 
p<M?r= to  place,  to  set.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  lion, 
horse,  Ac.,  represented  standing 
still,  with  all  his  feet  on  the 
ground;  statant. 

P&S.6  (1),  v.  t.  SL  i.  [A contract. 
ntapote  or  oppose,  which  is  itself 
a  corruption  of  oppose  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transit  in' : 

1.  To  question  closely ;  to  examine  by  questions. 
"  She    .    .    .    pretended  at  the  first  to  ]»»•'  him  and 

»ift  him."— Bacon:  Uenry  Vll.,  p.  119. 

2.  To  puzzle  or  embarrass  by  a  difficult  or  awk- 
ward question ;  to  cause  to  be  at  a  loss. 

"Then  by  what  name  th'  nnwelooma  guest  to  call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  ;>oar<t  them  all." 

frabbt:  Parish  Register. 

•B.  Intrant.:  To  assume  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment; to  suppose. 


Poet, 


=100,  the  calculated  formula  peing,  <  'j  H  :.  O4.    The 
insoluble  portion  was  ozocerite  (q.  y.).    Foutnl  in 
Lake  County,  in  the  state  of  California. 
p6s/-er, «.    [Eug. pose  (1),  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  examines  by  questions ;  an  examiner. 

2.  One  who  poses  or  puzzles  another. 

8.  Anything  which  poses  or  puzzles;  a  puzzling 
question. 

p8-s,I-d8n-o-my'-a,  suhxt.  [Gr.  Poseidon  (genit 
/'"wiii"/io»j=tlie  Greek  god  of  the  sea  (in  many 
respects  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Neptune) ,  and 
mya—a  kind  of  mussel.] 

Palceont.:  A.  genus  of  Avicnlidae.  Shell  thin; 
equivalve  compressed,  without  ears,  concentrically 
furrowed,  hinge-line  short  and  straight,  edentulous. 
Known  species  fifty,  from  tho  Lower  Silurian  to  the 
Trias.  They  give  their  uarno  to  certain  beds  in  the 
French  Upper  Lias. 

*p6  Bled,  a.  [Eng. posy;  -ed.]  Inscribed  with  a 
posy  or  motto. 

P6-SI  Up  -p6.  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  hill  immediately  adjoining  Naples. 

Posllippo-tuff,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  pnmiceons  tuff  sometimes 
containing  carbonized  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees ;  the  deposit  of  volcanic  mudstreams.  Very 
friable.  Found  associated  with  the  ancient  craters 
of  the  Phlogrean  Fields. 

p5s    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PosE  (!),».] 

p6§  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  posing;  -///.]  In  a  pos- 
ing manner ;  so  as  to  pose  or  puzzle. 

*p8s'-It,  v.  t.  [Lat.  positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono=to 
place,  to  set.] 

1.  To  place,  to  set;  to  range  or  dispose  in  relation 
to  other  objects. 

"  That  the  principle  that  aeta  on  work  theae  organa  is 
nothing  else  but  the  modification  of  mutter,  or  the 
natural  motion  thereof  thus  or  thusponifed  or  disposed, 
ia  most  apparently  false." — Hale:  Crip,  of  Mankind,  p.  49. 

2.  To  lay  down  as  a  position   or  principle;  to 
assume ;  to  take  as  real  or  conceded. 

p5  si  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  potitionem,  accns. 
of  potitio  -----  a  putting,  a  placing,  from  positus 
(  POSIT J;  rip.  posicion;  Ital.  poitiziime.  The  Latin 
pono  is  supposed  to  be  for  po-«'no,  from  prof.  po-= 
against,  and  *irio=to  let,  to  allow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  state  of  being  placed,  generally  in  rela- 
tion to  other  objects ;  situation,  station,  place. 

"That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  else  bat  such  a 
relative  pvsitiim  of  any  thing,  as  1  have  before  mention'd, 
I  think  is  plain."— Locke:  Hum.  Vnderst.,  bk.  11.,  oh.  xliL, 

(2)  The  manner  of  being  placed  or  set ;  attitude, 
disposition ;  as,  an  upright  position,  a  slanting  posi- 
tion. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  state  in  which  one  is  placed  with  regard 
to  others  or  to  some  subject ;  as.  He  has  placed  him- 
self in  a  false  position. 

(2)  Place,  standing,  or  rank  in  society ;  social 
rank. 

"A  class  which  filled  the  same  position  in  India."— Lon- 
don Standard. 

(3)  A  post,  an  office,  a  situation. 

"Only  those  who  had  sat  as  members  .  .  .  could 
form  an  idea  of  what  that  position  implied." — London 
Standard. 

(4)  State,  condition. 

"  What,  too.  won  M  be  the  position  of  France  if  she  were 
at  war  with  China?" — London  Dally  Telegraph. 

i  •"..)  State  or  condition  of  affairs. 

(6)  That  on  which  one  takes  bis  stand;  a  princi- 
ple laid  down ;  a  proposition  advanced  or  affirmed 
as  a  fixed  principle,  or  as  the  ground  of  reasoning, 
or  to  be  proved ;  a  predication ;  a  thesis. 

"It  may  seem  an  odd  position  that  the  poverty  of  the 
common  |>eople  in  France,  Itnlr.  and  Spain  is  in  some 
in..., -urn  owing  to  the  superior  richenof  the  noil."— Hume 

-    -M.  i.,  pi.  li. 


positive 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.:  A  rule  for  solving  certain  problems, 
which  would  otherwise  require  tin-  aid  of  algebra. 
It  is  sometimes  called  False  Position  or  False  Sup- 
position, because  in  it  untrue  numbers  are  assumed, 
and  by  their  means  a  trne  answer  to  a  problem  is 
determined.    For  a  similar  reason  it  is  also  some- 
times called  the  rule  of  trial  and  error. 

2.  Qeom.:  Position  of  a  pointer  magnitude,  in 
geometry,  is  its  place  with  respect  to  certain  other 
objects,  regarded  as  fixed. 

3.  Musir: 

(1)  A  chord  is  said  to  bo  in  its  original  posicion 
when  the  ground  note  is  in  the  bass,  in  other  posi- 
tions when  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  com- 
ponent notes  is  changed.     (2)  The  position  of  a 
chord  is  the  same  as  the  disposition  of  its  parts.  A 
close  position  is  close  harmony  ;  an  open  position 
open  harmony.     (3)  A  position,  on  a  violin  or  other 
string  instrument,  is  to  use  the  fingers  otherwise 
than  in  their  normal  place. 

11(1)  Angle  of  position: 

Antrim. :  The  angle  which  any  line,  such  as  that 
joining  two  stars,  makes  with  a  circle  of  declina- 
tion or  other  fixed  line. 

(2)  Center  of  position:  [CENTKB.] 

(3)  Circles  of  position : 

Attron.:  Six  great  circles  passing  through  the 
intersections  of  the  horizon  and  the  meridian,  and 
any  fixed  point  in  the  heavens.  They  cut  the  equator 
into  twelve  parts,  and  are  used  for  finding  the  place 
of  any  star. 

(4)  Geometry  of  position:  Analytical  geometry- 
[GEOMETRY,  lf(l).l 

(5)  Guns  of  position : 

ail.:  Heavy  field-pieces  which  are  not  designed 
to  execute  quick  movements. 

(t>)  To  be  tn  a  position  to :  To  have  the  time,  oppor- 
tunity, or  resources  necessary  for. 

"The  official  referred  to,  who  U  in  a  position  to  know." 
— London  Daily  Tflruro-ph. 

position-angle,  ».    [POSITION,  1T  (DO 
p6  §1   tlon-al,  a.   [Eng.  position;  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  respecting  position. 

"Ascribing  unto  plants  positional  operations."— Itrovme: 
Vulgar  Errorn,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

p5s-I-Mve,  *pos-l-tlf,  a.  4  ».  [Fr.  posit  if,  from 
Lat.  po*ifiru«=settled,  from  positus,  pa.  par.  of 
pono=to  place,  to  set;  Sp.  &  ItaL  po«<»vo.J 

A.  At  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Expressed,  direct,  explicit ;  openly  and  plainly 
declared  (opposed  to  implied  or  inferential). 

"Positive  words,  that  he  would  not  bear  arms  against 
Edward's  son." — Bacon:  henry  Vll. 

2.  Absolute,  express;  admitting  of  no  condition, 
choice,  or  alternative ;  as,  His  orders  are  positive. 

3.  Absolute,  real ;   existing  in  fact  (opposed  to 
negative) ;  as,  a  positive  good. 

4.  Absolutely  or  expressly  defined  (opposed  to 
arbitrary  or  relative). 

5.  Direct,  express  (opposed  to  circumstantial); 
as.  positive  evidence. 

i'..  Fully  assured;  confident;  as,  I  am  positive  I 
am  right. 

7.  Dogmatical;  over-confident  in  opinion  or  asser- 
tion. 

"  Many  of  thooo  three  sorts  are  the  moat  potltiv*  block- 
heads  tn  the  world."—  Dryden:  Mneis.  (Dedlc.) 

8.  Downright. 

"Regarded  each  other  with  positive  aversion.*' — Macau-    t 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  niii. 

9.  Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment  (opposed  to 
natural  or  inurnl). 

"In  laws,  that  which  ia  natural  bindeth  universally; 
that  which  isposltive,  not  so."— Hooker:  Boole*.  Polity. 

10.  Based     on     phenomena;    real,    phenomenal, 
realizable!  demonstrable ;  distinctly  ascortainablp 
or  ascertained  (opposed  to  speculative).  [POSITIVE- 
PHILOSOPHY.] 

11.  Having  power  to  act  directly :  having  direct 
power  or  influence  (opposed  to  negative);  as,   a    , 
posititte  voice  in  legislation. 

12.  Certain,  unquestionable. 

"It  la  as  positive  as    the    earth  is  firm."— Shakesp.i  • 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ill.  2. 

13.  Determined,  resolute. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  Applied  to  that  degree  or  ntato  of  nn 
adjective  or  adverb  which  denotes  simple  or  abso- 
lute quality,  without  comparison  or  relation  to  in-  4 
cr.siso  or  diminution. 

2.  riintixi. :  Applied  to  a  print  in  which  tho  lights  : 
and  shades  have  their  natural  relation. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  capable  of  being  affirmed; 
reality. 

'Bat  by  rating  positive*  by  their  privative*,  and  oth 
arts  of  reason,  by  which  discourse  supplies  the  want  c 


fate,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go. 

or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     car,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  = «:     ey  =  a.       qu  =  Inr. 


positive-crystal 


the  report-  of  sense,  we  rimy  collect  the  excellency  of  the 
understanding  then,  by  the  glorious  remainders  of  It 
now,  and  guest*  at  the  stateliness  of  the  building  by  the 
magnificence  of  its  ruins." — South:  Sermons,  vol.1.,  ser.  2. 

2.  That  which  settles  by  absolute  appointment. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  The  positive  degree.    [A.  II.l.J 

2.  Photography: 

(1)  A  picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are 
shown  as  in  nature. 

(2)  A  collodion  picture,  in  which  the  lights  are 
represented  by    the    reduced    silver    forming   the 
image,  and  the  shadows  by  the  dark  backing  upon 
which  tho  whole  is  mounted. 

(3)  A  transparency. 

positive-crystal,  .-•. 

Optics:  A  doubly-refracting  crystal,  in  which  tho 
index  of  refraction  for  the  extraordinary  ray  is 
greater  than  that  of  tho  ordinary  ray. 

positive-electricity,  «. 

Elect.:  Tho  name  given  to  tho  kind  of  electricity 
excited  on  glass  by  rubbing  it  with  silk. 

positive-evidence, s. 

Law :  Proof  of  tho  very  fact. 

positive  eye-piece,  s. 

Optics:  A  combination  of  lenses  at  tho  oye  end  of 
a  telescope  or  microscope,  consisting  of  two  plano- 
convex lenses  in  which  the  convex  sides  of  the 
glasses  face  each  other.  Its  principal  use  is  in  tho 
micrometer,  and  it  is  often  called  the  micrometer 
eye-pioco,  being  used  to  measure  a  magnified  image. 

positive  liellotroplsm, ». 

Dot. :  Heliotropism  in  which  tho  sido  of  the  plant 
organ  facing  tho  source  of  light  curves  concavoly. 
(Thome.) 

positive-law, «. 

Line :  A  law  prohibiting  things  not  wrong  in  them- 

srlWS. 

positive-motion,  ».  Motion  derived  from  the 
prune  mover  by  complete  connection  of  the  inter- 
mediate mechanism. 

•positive-organ,  «.  An  old  name  for  tho  choir 
organ.  Originally  a  positive  organ  was  H  fixed 
organ. 

Positive-philosophy,  s. 

Hint,  (f  Philos.:  Tho  system  of  philosophy  out- 
lined by  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857)  in  his  Philoso- 
phie  Positive,  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1842.  It  is  tho  outcome  of  tho  Law 
of  tho  Three  Stages  [COMTISM],  and  is  based  upon 
tho  Positive  Sciences,  taken  in  tho  following  series : 
Mathematics  (Number,  Geometry,  Mechanics), 
Astronomy,  Physics.  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Soci- 
ology. It  relinquishes  attempts  to  transcend  the 
sphere  of  experience,  and  seeks  to  establish  by  ob- 
servation and  induction  Laws  or  constant  relations, 
and  resigns  itself  to  ignorance  of  the  Agents.  In 
the  opinion  of  its  founder  it  is  capable  of  being 
developed  into  a  religion  [POSITIVISM],  and  a  pol- 
ity. 

"No  one  before  Comte  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Pot/tire 
Philosophy."—  O.  II.  Inters:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  '880),  ii.  697. 

positive-pole,  s.    [ANODE.] 

positive-process, s. 

Photog. :  The  process  for  producing  positives 
(q.  v.).  It  is  essentially  tho  same  as  the  mothod  of 
making  collodion  negatives,  except  that  the  expos- 
ure is  much  shorter,  and  certain  modifications  are 
introduced  into  tho  silver  bath  and  developer,  with 
a  view  to  lightening  the  color  of  tho  deposited  sil- 
ver. [COLLODION-PROCESS.] 

positive-quantity,  «. 

Alg.:  A  quantity  affected  with  the  sign  +.  The 
sense  in  which  a  positive  quantity  is  to  be  taken 
is  purely  conventional. 

positive-radical,  s. 

Chemistry:  A  term  which  maybe  applied  to  any 
group  of  two  or  more  atoms,  which  takes  the  place 
and  performs  tho  functions  of  a  positive  element  in 
a  chemical  compound. 

positive-sign,  s. 

Alg. :  The  sign  -f-  (read  plus),  which  denotes  that 
the  quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  a  positive 
one. 

Positive  Society, «. 

Hist.:  A  society  founded  in  Paris  in  1848,  by 
Oomte,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  exert  as  powerful 
nn  influence  over  the  revolution  as  the  Jacobin 
Club  had  exprtod  in  1789.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, but  the  disciples  who  gathered  round  him 
were  the  germ  of  the  Positivist  Church. 

positive-terms,  a.  pi. 

Logic:  Terms  which  denote  a  certain  view  of  an 
object,  as  bninR  actually  taken  of  it. 
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POS,  -I  tlve-lj1,  adv.    [Eng.  positive;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  positive  manner;  expressly,  directly,  ex- 
plicitly. 

2.  Peremptorily ;  in  a  manner  not  admitting  of 
choice  or  discretion. 

3.  Absolutely;  by  itself;  independent  of  nny  thing 
else ;  not  comparatively  or  relatively. 

4.  Not  negatively  ;  in  its  own  nature ;  really,  in- 
herently. 

5.  With  full  confidence  or  assurance;  confidently; 
as,  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  the  fact. 

i'i.  Certainly,  indubitably. 

"Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  dear  lord, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this." 

Shakesp..  Ktchard  III.,  Iv.  2. 

7.  Dogmatically;   with  excess  of  confidence   or 
assurance. 

8.  Actually,  really  ;  in  reality,  beyond  question. 

"  He  was  positively  farther  from  being  a  soldier  than 
on  the  day  on  which  he  quitted  his  hovel  for  the  camp." 
— Stacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  \vi. 

9.  With  only  positive  electricity;   as,  positively 
electrified. 

p5s.    I  tlve-niss,  s.    [Eng.  positive;  -new.] 

1.  Actualness ;  reality  of  existence ;  not  mere  nega- 
tion. 

2.  Full  confidence  or  assurance. 

*'  A  posit iveness  in  relating  matters  of  fact." — Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

P8s.  -l-tlv  Is.m,  subst.  [Fr.  positiviime ;  positive 
(fern,  of  po*i/t/)  =  scientiflc.] 

Compar.  Religions:  The  religion  of  Humanity, 
developed  from  the  Positive  Philosophy,  ami  claim- 
ing to  be  a  synthesis  of  all  human  conceptions  of 
the  external  order  of  the  universe.  Its  professed 
aim,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  is  to  securothe 
victory  of  social  feeling  over  self-love,  of  Altruism 
over  Egoism.  According  to  Encyc.  Brit.  ed.  9th.  vi. 
237,  it  is  really  "utilitarianism,  crowned  by  a  fan- 
tastic decoration,"  and  the  "worship  and  system  of 
Catholicism  are  transferred  to  a  system  in  which 
the  conception  of  God  is  superseded  by  tho  abstract 
idea  of  Humanity,  conceived  as  a  kind  of  Person- 
ality." 

"There  Is  little  In  the  conceptions  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened Christian  which  is  not  Identical  with  Positivism .  or, 
conversely,  there  is  littlein  Positivism  which  Christians 
do  not  or  cannot  cordiallyaccept  inall  that  relates  to  this 
life.  The  main  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  Positivism 
leaves  less  influence  to  the  avowedly  selfish  motives." — 
O.  //.  Levies:  Hist.  Philot.  (ed.  1880\  ii.  739. 

PSs,  -I-tlv-Ist,  «.  &  a.    [Bug.  positiv(e) .'  •<»'•] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  supporter  or  adherent  of  Posi- 
tivism (q.  v.). 

"That  patronage  emanates  from  complete  Positivists." 
— K.  Congreve:  The  Eight  Circulars,  p.  B. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  supporting,  Posi- 
tivism. 

"The  English  translation  of  the  Posilirist  cntechism." 
— R.  Congreve:  The  Eight  Circular*,  p.  56. 

p5s,  I  tlv'-l-ty,  8.    [Eng.  positiv(e) ;  -ity.] 
1.  Poremptoriness,  determination. 
"  Courage  and  positivity  are  r.^ver  more  necessary  than 
on  such  an  occasion." — Watts:  O»-  the  Mind,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

f2.  Tho  state  of  being  positive  ;  reality. 
"  Differing  from  Schopenhauer,  he  admit*  the  positivity 
of  pleasure.   —Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  690. 

*p8s'-l-tlv-lze,  r.  t.  [Eng.  positiv(e);  -ize.]  To 
embody  in  positive  institutions. 

"The  precepts  of  natural  law  may,  or  may  not,  be  post- 
tivized.  —  Mackenzie:  Studies  in  Roman  Late,  p.  61. 

*pos.  -I-ture, 8.    [POSTURE.] 

pSs.  -nSt,  *pos-nett,  'post  net,  *pos-nytt,  s. 
[Wei.  posned=&  round  body,  a  porringor,  from  pos 
=  a  heap.]  A  little  basin,  a  bowl,  a  slciliet,  a  por- 
ringor. 

p6"-s.O,  s.  [Sp.=dregs  (7).]  A  kind  of  beer  made 
of  tho  fermented  seeds  of  Zea  mays. 

p6-s&-lSfc  -Ic,  p6-s6-l8g  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  posol- 
<".I(HI  •  •"'•  •»•"'•]  Of  or  pertaining  to  posology. 

p5  sdl  -6-gy\  «.  [Greek  posos= how  much;  suff. 
-ology ;  Fr.  posologie.l 

Med.:  The  branch  of  medical  science  which  deter- 
mines the  proportionate  amount  of  the  several 
medicines  which  should  be  administered,  consider- 
ing the  age,  sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 

p6-s.6-quer  -I-a  (qu  as  k),  s.  [From  aymara- 
posoqueri,  tho  native  name  in  French  Guiana.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceae, family Gardenidae. 
Posoque.ria  longifolia  has  a  flower  a  foot  long,  and 
an  eatable  yellow  berry  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

p8s  -p6-llte,  «.  [Pol.  potpolite  ruszenie=  a  gen- 
eral summons  to  march  in  arms  against  an  enemy, 
an  arrieroban,  from  po8poiify=general,  and  rus- 
zenie=&  stirring,  a  commotion.]  A  kind  of  militia 
in  Poland,  which  in  time  of  invasion  was  called  to 
arms  for  tho  defense  of  the  country. 
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•pSss,  "posse,  v.   t.    [Fr.  poi«wr=to  push,  to 
thrust.]    To  push,  to  dash.    (Prov.  Eng.) 
p5s    sS,  8.    [Lat.  lit.  =  u>  bo  able.] 

1.  The  same  as  Posse  cOMlTATtls  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  crowd ;  a  number  of  people. 

"Every  individual  member  of  the  posse  is  known  to 
every  house  ut  which  the  serenade  is  attempted." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

If  In  posse:  Said  of  a  thing  which  may  possibly 
be;  as  opposed  to  in  esse,  said  when  a  thing  actu- 
ally is. 

posse  comitatus,  s.  [Lit.  -  the-  power  of  tho 
county.) 

Law :  A  forceor  body  which  the  sheriff  of  a  county 
is  empowered  to  raise  in  case  of  riot,  possession 
kept  on  forcible  entry,  rescue,  or  other  attempt  to> 
oppose  or  obstruct  the  execution  of  justice. 

"posse,  r.  t.    [P088.] 

•pos  sede,  v.  t.    [Lat.  possideo.']    To  possess. 

p6s.-s.8ss  ,  *pos-sesse,  v.  t.  &  ».  [Lat.  possessus, 
pa.  par.  of  nossideo= to  possess;  Fr.  possfdcr;  Ital. 
possedere ;  Sp.  poseer ;  Port,  possuir.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  occupy  in  person ;  to  have  or  hold  actually 
in  person ;  to  liold  as  occupant. 

"This  king,  that  now  the  crown  possessed." 

Vaniel:  Ctrl!  Wan,  v. 

2.  To  have  as  property ;  to  own  ;  to  bo  owner  of  j 
to  be  master  of. 

"  I  am  your's,  and  all  that  I  possess.11 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  To  make  one's  self  possessor  or  master  of ;  to 
seize,  to  gain,  to  win. 

4.  To  put  in  possession  of  anything ;  to  make  pos- 
sessor, master,  or  owner;    to  give    possession  to. 
(Followed  by  of  before  the  thing  given.) 

"I  will  possess  you  o/that  ship  and  treasure." 

Shakeitp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  1. 

IT  Now  only  used  reflexively. 

"We  possessed  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples." — 
Addison. 

5.  To  make  acquainted ;  to  inform,  to  tell.     (Gen- 
erally followed  by  of.) 

"The  king  is  certainly  possessed 
Of  all  our  purposes." 

Shakesp...  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.  iv.  1. 

6.  To  acquire  or  have  full  power  or  mastery  over, 
as  an  evil  spirit,  passion,  or  influence* 

"If  Legion  himself  possessed  him." — Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Xlght,  iii.  4. 

7.  To  pervade  ;  to  affect  strongly ;  to  have  a  strong- 
influence  on  or  over  ;  to  overpower. 

"  Weakness  possesseth  me." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  3. 

8.  To  fill,  to  furnish. 

9.  Togain,  to  win,  to  accomplish.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.. 
III.  iii.  51.) 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  have  the  power  or  mastery ;  to 
be  master.    (Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  5.) 
p&s  jjessed  ,  *pos.  s.est  ,  pa.par.&a.  [POSSESS.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Held  as  by  an  owner;  owned. 

2.  Holding  as  owner;  owning;  as,  Ho  died  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth. 

3.  Informed,  acquainted. 

4.  Seized,  held,  or  ruled  by  an  evil  spirit,  passion, 
or  influence ;  under  the  power  o£some  evil  influence ; 
mad. 

p6s.-8.eV-sl6n(88aszh),  *pos  ses  si  oun,  *pos- 
ses-sy-on,  subst.  [Fr.  possession,  from  Lat.  posses- 
ftionem,  accus.  of  possessio—&  holding,  a  possessing, 
from  po&se&sus,  pa.  par.  of  poS8ideo=to  possess- 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  posesion;  Ital.  possessione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  possessing  or  holding  as  own- 
er oroccnpant :  the  state  of  owning  or  beingmaster 
of  anything;    toe  state  of  being  seized  of  anything; 
occupancy;  ownership,  rightful  or  wrongful.  ["M 

"In  this  case  bare  possession  had,  by  effluxion  of  time, 
matured  into  a  right  of  property." — Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., l)k.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

2.  That  which  is  possessed ;  property,  land,  estate, 
or  goods  owned. 

"  Hy  sole  possession  is  thy  love." 

Cowper:  Joy  of  the  Cross. 

3.  A  district,  or  extent  over  which  a  person  or 
thing  has  power  or  authority. 

"  Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  666. 

4.  The  stateof  being  possessed  or  under  the  power 
of  evil  spirits,  passions,  or  influences ;   madness, 
lunacy. 

"How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man?" 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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5.  An  idea,  a  prepossession,  a  presentiment. 
••  I  have  a  possession  that  with  this  five  hundred  t  shall 
win  five  thousand." — cibber:  l*rur.  Husband,  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Law :  The  holding  or  having  us  owner  or 
occupier,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully  ;  actual 
seizing  or  occupancy. 

"The  lowest  kind  of  title  consists  In  the  mere  naked 
possession, or  actual  occupation  of  the  estate,  without  any 
apparent  right  to  hold  and  continue  Buch  possession." — 
Blackttvne:  Comment.,  bk.  it.,  ch.  10. 

2.  Internal.  Law:  A  country  or  territory  held  by 
mere  right  of  conquest.    (Bouvier.) 

8.  Script.:  The  taking  possession  of  the  body  or 
spirit  by  demons  or  devils.  They  produced  bodily 
disease  or  defect  as  dumbness  (Matt.  ix.  32-34), 
blindness  and  dumbness  (xii.  22-30),  epilepsy  with 
dumbness  (Mark  ix.  17-27) ;  and  a  woman  who  had 
had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years  is  described 
as  bound  that  length  of  time  by  Satan  (Lake  xiii. 
16).  Mentally,  the  possession  by  an  unclean  spirit 
produced  symptoms  almost  nndistinguishablo  from 
those  of  madness  (Mark  v.  2-20).  Jesus,  when  on 
earth,  cast  out  demons  (Matt.  iv.  24,  Ac.). 
IT  1-  Possession  it  nine-tenths  of  the  law : 
Law :  A  dictum  used  as  a  strong  method  of  assert- 
ing that  whosoever  attempts  to  oust  a  possessor 
from  property  will  not  succeed  by  showing  flaws  in 
the  occupant's  title,  but  must  fully  establish  his 
own.  ( Wharton.) 

2.  To  give  possession :  To  put  another  in  posses- 
sion of  anything ;  to  put  in  the  power  or  ownership 
of  another. 

3.  To  take  possession :  To  enter  on  or  bring  within 
one's  power  or  occupancy :  to  seize. 

4.  To  put  in  possession : 

(1)  To  give  possession  to. 

(2)  To  place  a  person  in  charge  of  property  re- 
covered on  ejectment  or  distraint . 

5.  Writ  of  possession : 

Law:  A  precept  directing  a  sheriff  to  put  a  per- 
son in  peaceful  possession  of  property  recovered  in 
ejectment  or  writ  of  entry. 

possession-theory,  ». 

Anthrop. :  The  theory  prevailing  among  races 
and  individuals  of  low  culture  that  disease,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  malev- 
olent spirit.  [OBSESSION,  ORACLE.] 

"That  the  intruding  or  invading  spirit  may  be  either  a 
human  soul,  or  may  belong  to  some  other  class  In  the 
spiritual  hierarchy,  countenances  the  opinion  that  the 
jmssvsston-thfitry  Is  ...  modeled  on  the  ordinary 
theory  of  the  soul  acting  on  the  body.  In  illustrating 
the  doctrine  from  typical  examples  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  available  details,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to 
discriminate  among  the  operating  spirits,  between  those 
which  are  souls  and  those  which  are  demons,  nor  to  draw 
an  exact  line  between  obsession  by  a  demon  outside,  and 
possession  by  a  demon  inside." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
M73),  ii.  126. 

•p&s.-s.Ss  -sl&n  (SB  as  zh),  v.  t.  [POSSESSION,  ».] 
To  invest  with  property. 

p6s  ses  sion  »1  (88  as  zh),  a.  [Eng.  possession; 
-a?.]  Possessive. 

p6s  seV-sion-ar  -J*  (SSaszh),  a.  [Eng.  posses- 
»ioii :  -ary.]  Relating  to  or  implying  possession. 

•p6s  ses  slftn  er  (ss  as  zh), s.  [Eng.  possession; 
•<r.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  possessor ;  one  who  owns  or  pos- 
aesses  anything. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  a  member  of  a 
religious   community    which    was    endowed   with 
lands. 

ip&a  sSs-sIv  -al,  a.  [English  possessiv(e) ;  -a!.] 
Pertaining  to  a  possessive.  (Earle :  Philol.,  §  572.) 

p6s.  B.SB  -8lV6,  a.  A  ».  [Latin  possessivus,  from 
jmesestus,  pa.  par.  of  powidro=to  possess  (q.  v.): 
fT.possessif;  op.  potesivo;  Hal.  &  Port,  poticstim.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  having,  or  indicating 
possession. 

"They  waddle  round  in  a  straddling,  possessive 
fashion."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Assubstantirr: 

1.  The  same  as  POSSESSIVE-CASE  (q.r.). 

2.  The  same  as  POSSESSIVE-PRONOUN  (q.  T.). 
possessive-case,  >. 

ririim.:  That  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns  which 
indicates— 

(1)  Ownership,  or  possession ;  as.  John's  book. 

(2)  Relation  €>f  one  thing  to  another;  as,  Plato's 
supporters.    Also  called  thn  Genitive-case.    [GENI- 

•  flic  possessive  case  is  expressed  in  English  by 
the  apostrophe  (')  and  s;  as,  John,  John's. 

possessive-pronoun, «. 

Gram.:  A  pronoun  denoting  possession  or  owner- 
ship. 

p&s  s8s  Blve  If,  adv.  [Eng.  possessive;  -ly.]  In 
&  manner  denoting  possession. 
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p&s  s.es  s5r,  *pos-ses  sour,  «.  [Lat.  possessor, 
from  possrssus,  pa.  par.  of  po««ideo=to  possess  j  Fr. 
possesseur :  Sp.  posesor;  Port,  possessor;  Ital.  poa- 
sessore.  ]  One  who  possesses  or  owns ;  one  who 
holds  or  enjoys  any  goods  or  property ;  an  owner, 
an  occupant ;  a  proprietor  of  goods,  real  or  per- 
sonal. 

"As  if  he  hud  been  possessor  of  the  whole  world."— 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  4. 

p6s  568  s6r-Jf,  a.  &  K.  [Lat.  possessorius,  from 
possciMor=a  possessor  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  possessoire.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Relating  to  or  denoting  possession. 

2.  Having  possession ;  possessing. 

"This  he  detains  from  the  ivy  much  against  his  will; 
for  he  should  b«  the  true  possessory  lord  thereof."— 
Uowfll. 

II.  Law:  Arising  from  possession;  as,  a  posses- 
torn  interest. 

B.  A.tmili.iltiittii-1-: 

Law;  A  suit  entered  in  the  A_dmiralty-court  by 
the  owners  for  the  seizing  of  their  ship, 
possessory-action,  s. 

Law :  An  action  brought  to  regain  possession  of 
land,  the  right  of  possession  only,  and  not  the  right 
of  property,  being  contested. 

possessory-Judgment, «. 

Scots  Law :  A  judgment  which  entitles  a  person 
who  has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  for  seven 
years  to  continue  his  possession  until  the  question 
of  right  shall  be  decided. 

p5s  -sSt,  *pos-syt,  «.  [Of.  Wei.  po«<^=curdled 
milk,  posset;  lr.  pusoid=a  posset.]  A  drink  com- 
posed of  hot  milk  curdled  by  some  infusion,  as  wine 
or  other  liquor. 

"Thou shalt  eataposgef  to-night  at  my  house."—  Shakes- 
peare: Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

pos'-aSt,  v.  t.  [POSSET,  «.]  To  curdle,  to  coagu- 
late. (Shukesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  B.) 

p»s  sl-bll  -I-tate.  v.  t.  [Lat.  possibilitas  (genit. 
possibilitatis)  —  possibility  (q.  v.).  J  To  make  or  ren- 
der possible. 

poa-sl  oil  -I-ty,  »pos-sl  bll-1-tee,  s.  [French 
possibility,  from  Latin  possibilitatem,  accns.  of  pos- 
sibilitas,  from  po8si6iJr8=possiblo  (q.  v.) ;  Spanish 
posibilidad;  Ital.  possibility.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality   or  state  of  being  possible;    the 
power  of  happening,  being,  or  existing  in  some  way 
or  other.    It   generally  implies   improbability  or 
great  uncertainty. 

"Any  degree  of  possibility  whatever,  of  religion  being 
true." — Paley:  Sermon  1. 

2.  That  which  is  possible;  a  thing  which  muypos- 
sibly  happen,  bo,  or  exist. 

"  Possibilities  areas  Infinite  as  God's  power."— South: 
Sertnons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  8. 

II.  Late:  A  chance  or  expectation;  an  uncertain 
thing  which  may  or  may  not  happen.  It  is  near  or 
ordinary,  as  where  an  estate  is  limited  to  one  after 
the  death  of  another;  or  remote  or  extraordinary, 
as  where  it  is  limited  to  a  man  provided  ho  shall 
bo  married  to  a  certain  woman,  and  then  that  she 
shall  die  and  he  be  married  to  another.  ( HTtar- 
ton.) 

p6s  si  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  possibilis.  from 
ii"--si'iii  1 1 1  be  able,  from  pofu=able,  and  >um=to 
be;  So.posible;  Ital.  possibile.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  happen,  be,  or  exist;  that 
may  bo  done ;  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things ; 
liable  to  happen  or  come  to  pass. 

""Tlapossibleto  infinite  power  to  endue  a  creature  with 
the  power  of  beginning  motion." — Clarke:  On  the  Attrl- 
btttr*,  prop.  10. 

IT  Possible  signifies  properly  able  to  be  done,  prac- 
ticable signifies  able  to  put  in  practice;  hence  the 
difference  between  possible  and  practicable  is  the 
same  as  between  doing  a  thing  at  all,  or  doing  it  as 
a  rule. 

2.  Capable  of  being,  existing,  or  coming  to  pass, 
but  highly  improbable. 

IT  If  possible:  If  it  can  possibly  bo  done. 
"And  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime." 

Milton:  Samson  Agontstes,  491. 
pis  -Sl-biy,  adv.:  [Eng.  possible);  -Iy.] 

1.  In  a  possible  manner ;  by  any  possible  means ; 
by  any  power  or  means,  moral  or  physical,  really 
existing ;  by  any  possibility. 

"  When  possibly  I  can.  I  will  return." 

BhoJcesp.r  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  it.  2. 

2.  Perchance,  perhaps. 

pos   sum,  «.    [See  def.l    A  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  opossum  (<i.  v.).    CU.  8.) 
IT  To  act  possum,  to  play  possum:  To  feign,  to 


post-nate 

dissemble.  In  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  opossum 
throwing  itself  on  its  back  and  shamming  death  on 
the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

"It's  almost  time  for  Babe  to  qnit  playing  possum." — 
Scriburr's  Magazine,  Jan.,  U86,  p.  456. 

post-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  proposition  signify- 
ing after,  behind,  since,  ifcc.,  in  wliicli  senses  it  18 
largely  used  in  composition. 

post-abdomen, ». 

Comp.  Anat. :  That  portion  of  a  crustacean  which 
lies  behind  the  segments  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  abdomen  in  insects. 

post-act,*.  An  act  done  after  or  subsequently; 
an  after-act. 

post-anal,  a. 

'/.'»')]. :  Situated  behind  the  anus, 
post-communion,  >. 

1.  .1  mil  it-mi:  That  part  of  the  communion  ser- 
vice wliich   follows   after   the  people  have  com- 
muned. 

2.  .Roman:  That  part  of  the  mass  which  follows 
the  communion  of  the  celebrant. 

'post-disseizin,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  subsequent  disseizin;  also  a 
writ  that  lay  for  him  who,  naving  recovered  lands 
or  tenements  by  force  of  novel  disseizin,  was  again 
disseized  by  the  former  disseizor. 

•post-disseizor,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  One  who  disseizes  another  of 
lands  which  he  had  before  recovered  of  the  same 
person. 

post-entry  (1).  ». 

1.  Book-keeping:   An   additional  or   subsequent 
entry. 

2.  Comm. :  An  additional  entry  of  goods  made  by 
a  merchant  at  a  custom-house,  when  the  first  entry 
is  found  to  bo  too  small. 

post-exilic.  ".  Pertaining  to,  occurring  in,  or 
connected  with  the  period  in  Jewish  history  subse- 
quent to  tbo  Babylonian  captivity. 

"  It  could  be  further  shown  that  a  number  of  Hebrew 
post-exillo  names  .  .  .  ure  of  Babylonian  origin." — 
Mliruniiia,  May  12,  1883,  p.  602. 

tpost-ezist,  r.  t.  To  exist  after;  to  live  subse- 
quently. (Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p. 37.) 

tpost-ezistence,  8.  Future  or  subsequent  exist- 
ence. 

"That  one  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality,  namely. 
Its  post-existence." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  38. 

tpost-ezlstent,  a.  Existing  or  being  after  or 
subsequently. 

"Pre-  and  post-existent  atoms." — Cudicorth:  Intell.  Bys- 
tern,  p.  35. 

post-fact,  s.  <k  a.  [Lat.  7»os//ac/um=done  after- 
ward. J 

A.  Assubst. :  A  fact  which  occurs  after  or  subse- 
quently to  another. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  fact  sub- 
sequent to  another. 

post-factO,p/ir.    [Ex  POST  FACTO.] 

*pO8t-ferment,  s.  [Formed  on  analog}'  of  pre- 
ferment.] Tbeopposito  of  preferment ;  astep  down- 
ward in  rank. 

"This  his  translation  was  a  post-ferment."— Fuller: 
Worthies,  i.  829. 

•post-fine,*.  A  fine  due  to  the  king  by  prerog- 
ative ;  called  also  king's  silver.  [FINE,  «.,  1 1.  2.] 

"Then  followed  the  licentla  concordandi,  or  leave  to 
agree  the  suit.  This  leave  was  readily  granted,  but  for  it 
there  was  also  another  fine  due  to  the  king,  called  the 
king's  silver,  or  sometimes  the  post-fine."  -Bltickstune: 
Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  IK. 

post-fix,  s. 

Gram. :  A  word,  syllable,  or  letter  appended  to 
the  end  of  another  word ;  a  suffix,  an  affix. 

post-fix,  v.  i.  To  add  a  word,  syllable,  or  letter 
at  the  end  of  another  word,  \r. 

tpost-genlture,  s.  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
child  born  after  another  in  the  same  family. 

post-glacial,  ii. 

Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  the  oldest  division  but 
one  of  the  Post-tertiary  period. 

post-mortem,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  After  death,  as  a  post-mortem  exam- 
imition,  i.  •  ..  one  made  after  the  death  of  a  person, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  either  in 
the  interests  of  science,  or  for  the  ends  of  justice. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  post-mortem  examination, 
post-natal,  a.    Subsequent  to  birth. 

"  Those  whose  idiocy  depends  on  post-natal  dUeases." — 
Sankey:  Experimental  Diseases,  lect.  vi. 

post-nate,  a.    Subsequent. 

"But  a  second  or  post-natt  thing."— Cudworth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  686. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h?r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh&.     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    as  = «;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 
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post-natus,  a.  &  a. 

A.  Asailj.:  Born  lifter  or  subsequently. 

B.  An  substantive: 

1.  Eng.  Law :  The  second  son. 

2.  Hcots  Law:  One  born  in  Scotland  after  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I.  (of  England),  who  was  hold  not 
to  bo  an  alien  in  England. 

post-note,  a.  A  note  issued  by  a  bank,  payable 
at  M  mm  future  time,  not  on  demand. 

post-nuptial,  a.  Being  made  or  happening  after 
marriage;  as,  a  post-nuptial  settlement. 

post-obit,  «.  &  a.  [Lat.  po»t=after,  and  obitus 
=doath.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  bond  given  as  security  for  the  repayment  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  lender  on  the  death  of  some 
specified  person,  from  whom  the  borrower  has  ex- 
pectations.   Such  loans  in  almost  every  case  carry 
high,  if  not  usurious,  rates  of  interest,  and  generally 
tin-  borrower  binds  himself  to  pay  a  much  larger 
sum  than  he  receives,  in  consideration  of  the  risk 
which  the  lender  runs  in  the  case  of  the  borrower 
dying  before  the  person  from  whom  he  has  expecta- 
tions. 

2.  A  post-mortem  examination. 

B.  A*  adj.:  After  death  ;  posthumous;  as,  a  pott- 
obit  bond. 

post-cesophageal,  a. 

Anal.:  Situated  behind  the  gullet  or  oesophagus. 

post-oral,  a. 

Anal. :  Situated  behind  the  mouth. 

post-pliocene,  a. 

Geol.:  In  the  etymological  sense,  more  modern 
than  the  Pliocene,  i.  e.,  embracing  all  the  deposits 
boo  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  till  now;  but  Lyoll, 
who  introduced  the  term,  restricts  it  to  the  older  of 
those,  applying  the  term  Recent  to  the  others.  In 
his  Post-pliocene  strata,  all  the  shells  are  of  recent 
species,  but  a  portion,  and  that  of  ten  a  considerable 
one,  of  the  mammals  are  extinct.  In  the  Recent 
strata,  again,  both  the  shells  and  the  mammals 
belong  to  recent  species.  (Lyell:  Antiquity  of  Man 
(1863),  pp.  5,  6.) 

post-position, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  placing  after ;  the  state 
of  being  placed  after  or  behind. 

"  Nor  it*  the  post-position  of  the  nominative  case  to  the 
verb  uguiiiHt  the  use  of  the  tongue." — Medr:  Daniel's 
Weeks,  p.  86. 

2.  Gram. :  A  word  or  particle  placed  after,  or  at 
the  end  of,  a  word. 

post-positional,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  post-position. 

post-positive,  a.  Placed  after  something  else, 
as  a  word. 

post-prandial,  <t<lj.  Happening  after  dinner; 
after-dinner. 

"The  Introduction  by  Home  unhappy  post-prandial 
orator  of  political  allusions." — Lomfun  t><til'j  Telegraph. 

post-remote,  adj.  More  remote  in  subsequent 
time  or  order. 

post- tabula, «. 

Arch.:  A  reredos  (q.  v.). 

post- terminal,  phr. 

Law  (of  sittings) :  After  the  term. 

post-tertiary,  a. 

Geol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  geological  period 
extending  from  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  till  now. 
Lyell  divides  it  into  the  Pleistocene  and  the  Recent 
sub-periods :  Ethoridgo  into  the  Glacial  or  Pleis- 
tocene, the  Post-Glacial,  the  Pro-Historic,  and  the 
Historical  sub-periods.  Called  also  Quaternary. 

post  (1),  *poste,  'poaste.  «.  [A.  S.  post,  from 
Lat.  pos<i8=a  post,  a  door-post,  prop.=something 
firmly  fixed ;  cf.  Lat.  pnstus=positus,  pa.  par.  of 
pono=to  place,  to  set.]  [POSITION.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber,  metal,  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance set  upright  in  the  ground,  and  intended  as  a 
support  for  something  else ;  as — 

(1)  Carp.:  An  upright   timber  in  a  frame;   as, 
king-j>os<,  door-j>os<,  Ac. 

(2)  Build. :  A  pillar  or  column  in  a  structure. 

(3)  A  vertical  pillar  forming  a  part  of  a  fence,  or 
for  holding  aloft  telegraph-wires. 

4)  Furniture: 

a)  One  of  the  uprights  of  a  bedstead. 
6)  One  of  the  standards  of  a  chair-back. 

5)  Mining :  One  of   the   pillars  of   coal  or  ore 
which  support  the  ceiling  of  a  mine. 

(6)  Paper-making :  A  pile  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  sheets  of  hand-made  paper,  fresh  from 
the  mold,  and  made  up  with  a  web  of  felt  between 
each  shoot,  ready  for  the  first  pressure  in  a  screw- 
press.  This  is  a  felt-post.  When  the  felts  are 
removed,  the  pile  is  called  a  white  post. 

*2.  A  pole,  a  staff. 


3.  The  starting  place  for  a  race ;  also  the  winning- 
post. 

"Some  good  horses  mustered  at  the  post." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  A  pillar,  a  support. 

"  Until  his  order  he  was  a  noble  pott." 

Chauaer:  C.  T.,  214. 

*5.  The  door-post  of  a  victualor's  shop,  on  which 
he  chalked  up  the  debts  of  his  customers ;  hence,  a 
score,  a  debt.  (Eng.) 

"  When  Qod  sends  coyne 
I  will  discharge  yourpooaf." 

Rowlands:  Knave  of  Clubs. 
J  1.  Knight  of  the  Post :  [KNIOHTOFTHE  POST.] 

2.  Post  and  paling:  A  close  wooden  fence,  con- 
structed with  posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  pales 
nailed  between  them. 

3.  Post  and  pane,  post  and  petrnil:  English  terms 
applied  to  buildings  erected  with  timber  framings 
and  panels  of  brick  or  lath  and  plaster.    [  BIUCK- 
NOGGING.] 

4.  Post  and  railing,  post  and  rails : 

(1)  A  kind  of  open  wooden  fence  for  the  protection 
of  young  quickset  hedges.    It  consists  of  posts  and 
rails,  Ac. 

"The  Ktag  had  jumped  some  post-and-rails." — Field, 
Feb.  20,  18867 

(2)  (See  extract.) 

"The  tea  is  more  frequently  bad  than  Rood.  The  bad, 
from  the  stalks  occasionally  found  in  the  decoction,  is 
popularly  known  as  posts  and  rails  tea." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

5.  Post  and  stall : 

Mining:  A  mode  of  working  coal  in  which  so 
much  is  loft  as  pillar  and  so  much  is  worked  away, 
forming  rooms  and  thurlings. 

post-butt,  ».  A  block  inserted  in  the  ground, 
and  having  a  socket  to  hold  a  post. 

post-driver,  s.    [PILE-DEI VEE.] 

post-entry  (2),  «.  The  entry  of  a  horse  for  a 
race,  or  of  a  competitor  for  any  contest,  made  at 
the  time  appointed  for  the  race  or  contest. 

post-hook,  s. 

Harness:  A  check-rein  hook,  having  an  orna- 
mental post  extending  up  above  the  opening  for  the 
rein. 

post-jack,  8.  An  implement  for  lifting  posts  out 
oftho  ground.  It  is  a  crow-bar  pivotoii  in  a  base 
piece  and  having  a  claw  which  catches  against  the 
post. 

post-match,  8. 

Horse-racing:  A  match  in  which  each  subscriber 
names  two  or  more  horses  of  the  proper  ago,  one 
only  of  which  (unless  a  greater  number  is  allowed 
by  the  conditions  of  the  race)  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
post. 

post-mill,  s.  An  old  form  of  windmill  which 
was  mounted  on  a  post.  The  post  was  continued 
through  several  stories,  and  formed  the  axis  on 
which  the  mill  veered  as  the  wind  changed. 

post  (2),  'poste,  8.  &  adv.  [Fr.  poste  (masc.)  =  a 
post,  a  messenger;  (fem.)  =  post,  posting,  riding, 
&c.,  from  Low  Lat.  posta  =  a  station,  a  site,  prop, 
fern.  sing,  of  i><istus=positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono=to 
place ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  posta;  Gor.  post.] 

A.    .(**iib*tiiiitiri- : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fixed  place,  position,  or  station,  for  a  person 
or  tiling;  a  position,  place,  or  station  occupied; 
especially  a  military  station,  or  the  place  where  a 
single  soldier  or  a  body  of  soldiers  is  placed. 

"  To  guard  this  post    .    .    .    that  art  employ." 

Pope:   Homer't  Iliad,  ziil.  942. 

2.  The  troops  posted  or  stationed  at  a  particular 
place. 

3.  A  fixed  or  established  place  on  a  line  of  road 
where  horses  were  kept  for  traveling;  a  stage,  a 
station,  a  posting-house. 

IT  Posts  seem  to  have  been  first  established  for 
the  conveyance  of  government  messengers  or  private 
travelers  rather  than  of  letters.  The  ancient  sys- 
tem extensively  existed  in  the  provincial  parts  of 
India  till  the  introduction  of  railways  narrowed  the 
sphere  of  its  operations. 

4.  A  person  who  traveled   by  posting^  or  using 
relays  of  horses ;  a  quick  traveler,  a  courier. 

"Richard,  duke  of  York,  being  in  Ireland,  by  swyft 
currers  and  flieingposfra  was  aduertised  of  the  great  vie- 
torie."— Hall:  Henry  Vt.  (an.  38). 

5.  A  carrier  of  letters,  papers,  or  messages ;  one 
who  goes  at  stated  times  to  carry  mails  or  de- 
spatches from  one  place  to  another;  a  postman. 

6.  An  established  system  for  the  public  convey- 
ance  and  delivery  of  letters ;  the  conveyance  by 
government  officers  of  the  public  mails  from  place 
to  place ;  the  post-office. 

"Letters,  especially  those  to  the  delivery  of  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  post  importance  Is  attached." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


post-office 

IT  ('yrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  hi 
credited  with  the  first  use  of  posts  for  letters. 
Probably  the  earliest  wore  government  despatches ; 
then  privateletters  would  bo  taken  surreptitiously, 
and  finally  arrangements  would  be  made  for  doing 
so  as  a  government  monopoly.  Despatches  sent  by 
Ahasucrus  (Xerxes  ?)  throughout  tue  Persian  em- 
pire are  mentioned  in  Esther  i.  22;  iii.  12-15;  viii. 
5;10, 13, 14 ;  ix.  20, 30.  They  were  by  posts, «'.  e.,  men 
riding  on  mules  and  camels  (viii.  14).  Augustus: 
Ca?sar  had  similar  posts  in  Rome.  Charlemagne 
seems  to  have  introduced  them  into  France.  [POST- 
OFFICE.] 

7.  A  post-office ;  an  office  or  house  where  letters 
are  received  for  transmission  by  the  post. 

"Scarcely  had  last  week's  letter  been  dropped  into  the 
post."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

8.  A  single  or  particular  despatch  of  mails ;  as, 
to  miss  a  post . 

*9.  Haste,  speed,  post-haste. 

10.  A  post-horse ;  a  relay  of  horses. 

"Presently  took  post  to  tell  you." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

11.  A  situation  ;  an   office   or   employment ;  any 
position  of  trust,  dignity,  service,  or  emolument; 
an  appointment. 

"  The  point  of  interest  or  the  pttst  of  power." 

Cotoper:  Retirement,  142. 

*12.  A  game  at  cards,  Post-and-pair. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  A  bugle-rail,  giving  notice  of  the  time 
for  retiring  for  the  night. 

"First  post  was  sounded  at  half-past  ten." — City  Press, 
Sept.  30,  1HH5. 

2.  Paper:  A  size  of  writing-paper,  so  called  be- 
cause its  original   water-mark    was    a    postman's 
horn.    It  vanes  in  size  from  22}   by  17J  inches  to 
19  by  1!>1  inches. 

B.  As  adv.:  Hastily,  speedily;  in  all  haste,  as  a 
post.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  171.) 

IT  *(1)  Post-and-pair:  [Posr  (2),  s.,  A.  1. 12.] 

*(2)  To  ride  post:  To  bo  employed  in  carrying 
mails,  &c.,  by  posting  or  relays  of  horses ;  hence,  to 
ride  in  haste  or  with  all  speed. 

(3)  To  travel  pont:  To  travel  with  all  possible 
speed  ;  to  travel  expeditiously. 

post-bag,  8.  A  bag  in  which  letters  aroconvoyed 
to  or  by  the  post ;  a  mail-bag. 

post-bill,  s. 

1.  A  bill  granted  by  the  Bank  of  Englaud  to  indi- 
viduals, and  transferable  after  being  indorsed. 

2.  A  post-office  way-bill  of  tho  letters,  &c.,   de- 
spatched from  a  post-office,  placed  in  tho  mail-bag, 
or  given  in  charge  to  tho  post.    (Eng.) 

post-captain,  s. 

ffaval:  A  captain  of  a  British  ship-of-war  of 
throe  years'  standing,  now  simply  styled  a  captain. 
Ho  ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army.  (Eng.) 

*post-caroche,  s.    A  post-chaise. 

ppst-chaise,  subst.  A  closed  vehicle  for  hire, 
designed  to  be  drawn  by  relays  of  horses,  hired  for 
each  trip  between  stations. 

•post-coach,  8.   A  post-chaise. 

post-day,  subst.  The  day  upon  which  the  mails 
arrive  or  are  despatched. 

post-free,  adj.  Franked;  free  from  charge  for 
postage. 

•post-hackney,  s.    A  hired  post-horse. 

post-haste,  a.,  adv.  &  ». 

A.  As  adj.:  By  posting;  done  with  all  possible 
speed  or  expedition.    (Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  1.) 

B.  As  adv.:  With  all  possible  haste  or  expedi- 
tion.   (Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  4.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Very  great  haste  in  traveling. 

"  Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  yon. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  11.  1. 

post-horn,  s. 

Music : 

1.  A  wind  instrument   consisting  of   a   simple 
metal  tube,  without  valves  or  pistons,  blown  by 
postmen.  It  can  hardly  be  termed  a  musical  instru- 
ment.   (Coicper:  Table  Talk,  32.) 

2.  A  piece  of  music  suitable  to,  or  in  imitation  of 
the  notes  or  passages  of,  a  post-horn. 

post-horse,  8.  A  horse  kept  and  let  for  posting. 
(Eng.)  (Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1.) 

post-house,  8. 

1.  A  house  where  post-horses  are  kept  for  the  con- 
venience of  travelers.  (Eng.) 

*2.  A  post-office. 

post-office, *. 

1.  An  office  or  house  where  letters,  Ac.,  are 
received  for  transmission  by  post  to  their  several 
addresses,  and  whence  letters,  <fcc.,  are  sent  out  to 
be  delivered  to  the  addresses. 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     §hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -?ion    -  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


post-paid 

2.  A  department  of  the  government  having  charge 
of  the  conveyance  of  the  public  mails. 

*•  In  1776  a  continental  postal  system  was  inaugu- 
rated in  this  country,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  pro- 
d  to  organize  the  service.  Up  to  1829,  however, 
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the  P«>ft  musters-General  were  not  regarded  as 
belonging  to*  the  Presidential  Cabinet.  The  first 
postmaster  after  the  formation  of  a  stable  form  of 
government  was  Samuel  Qsgood,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  served  under  Washington  for  over  two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Pickering.  During 
the  administration  of  President  Jackson  the  office 
was  made  a  cabinet  position  and  William  T.  Barry, 
of  Kentucky,  was  appointed.  For  a  time  the  rates 
of  carriage  of  letters  varied,  the  matter  of  distance 
being  the  criterion  of  cost.  After  tho  civil  war  the 
system  was  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  under  the 

guidance  ot  men  like  Buchanan  and  his  associates, 
rought  to  its  present  state  of  high  efficiency.  The 
rates  of  postage  have  been  rendered  about  uniform 
with  those  of  other  civilized  countries,  which  have 
to  a  great  extent  taken  our  system  as  a  model.  As 
at  present  regulated  the  postmasters  of  the  larger 
towns  are  nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  while  those  of  the  less 
important  places  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
All  the  other  appointees  are  given  position  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  reform  laws. 

IF  (1)  Post-office  annuity  and  insurance:  A  sys- 
tem under  which  tho  English  Postmaster-General 
is  authorized  to  insure  lives  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  60  for  sums  for  not  less  than  £*JO  or  more  than 
£'100,  and  to  grant  annuities  not  exceeding  £10. 
(EngS 

(2)  Post-office  order;  Tho  same  as  MONEY-ORDER 
(q.  v.). 

(3)  Post-office   savings'bank  :    A    savings-bank  in 
connection  with  the  English  poet-office,  in  which 
deposits  not  exceeding  i'30  in  any  one  year,  or  £150 
in  all,  are  received  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  2'£  per 
cent,  per  annum,  which  is  allowed  until  the  sum 
amounts  to  £200. 

post-paid,  a.    Having  tho  postage  prepaid. 
PpSt-TOad,  post-route,  s.    The  road  or  route  by 
which  mails  are  conveyed. 

post-town,  8. 

1.  A  town  in  which  a  post-office  is  established. 

*2.  A  town  in  which  post-horses  are  kept.    (Eng.) 

p6st  (l),t».f.    [POST  (!),«.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  To  fix  on  or  upon  a  post;  to  fix  up  in  a 
public  place,  as  a  notice  or  advertisement. 

"For  distributing  and  potting  bills  in  every  city."— 
Scribner'n  Mayaztne,  Aug.  1880,  p.  612. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  expose  or  hold  up  to  public  reproach  ; 
espoc.  to  stigmatize  publicly  as  a  coward. 

"The  fiery  young  midshipman  potted  him  in  the  streets 
Of  Baltimore/'—  Harper's  Monthly.  June,  1882. 

If  This  use  of  tho  word  is  derived  from  tho  sher- 
iffs formerly  having  posts  before  their  doors,  on 
whicliproclamations,  &c.,  were  affixed. 

(2)  To  deposit;  to  pay  down  as  adepositorstake, 
"  He  mast  to-day  post  the  flnal  deposit."  —  London  Daily 

Telegraph. 

p6st  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.    [P08T(2),«.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  station  ;  tc  place  in  a  position. 

"  The  police  .  .  .  werepoafcd  in  great  form  outside 
the  building."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  place  in  tho  post  ;  to  transmit  by  post. 
"Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  circulars  in  question 

hare  been  pitsted."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  To  send  with  speed  or  with  post-horses. 
*4.  To  put  off  ;  to  ili'lay,  to  postpone. 

"  I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  their  HIHIH  with  slow  delay." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  Ti.  8. 

5.  To  inform  fully  ;  to  post  up  [IT]. 
"  Law  was  not  well  potted  about  what  was  transpiring." 
—Nev,  York  Herald,  Feb.  22,  1808. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Book-keeping: 

(1)  To  carry  or  transfer  (as  items,  accounts)  from 
a  journal  to  a  lodger.    Similarly,  the  number  of 
bank-notes.  &c..  whou  noted  in  books  for  reference 
aro  said  to  be  posted. 

(2)  To  make  the  necessary  or  proper  entries  in  ; 
as.  to  post  one's  books. 

2.  An  ml:  To  promote  from  commander  to  cap- 
tain. 

"  Whispers  were  afloat,  which  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  prevented  him  from  being  posted."  — 
Mnrryat:  Peter  Simple,  oh.  IT. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  To  travel  with  post  horses;  to 
travel  with  afl  possible  speed. 

"Punt  speedily  to  my  lord,  your  husband." 

Slialtnp.:  Lear.  Hi.  1. 
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2.  Manege:  To  rise  and  sink  in  tho  saddle  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  motion  of  the  horse,  especially 
when  trotting. 

H  To  pott  up: 

1.  Lit.  tt  Book-keeping :  To  make  the  necessary  or 
proper  entries  in  np  to  date. 

2.  /•'/'/. ;  To  keep  supplied  with  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  a  subject;  to  inform  fully. 

'*  Nor  may  the  merest  schoolboy  be  quite  potted  up  in 
the  dates." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*p8st,  a.  [Cf.  FT.  aposter=to  place  in  a  post  or 
position;  to  spy.]  Suborned;  hired  to  do  what  is 
wrong. 

*post  :a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  port  (2),  v.;  -a*Je.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  carried. 

"Make  our  peace  postable  upon  all  the  tides  of  fortune." 
— Mountagu:  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.,  tr.  vi.,  §2. 

post   age  (age  as  Ig),  t.    [Eng.  pott;  -age.] 

*1.  Carriage,  postage. 

2.  The  fee  or  charge  made  on  letters  or  other  arti- 
cles conveyed  by  post. 

"  These  circulars  and  the  postage  on  them." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

*3.  The  act  of  traveling  by  land,  interrupting  a 
journey  or  passage  by  water. 

"So  d inconvenient  is  the  postage." — Reliquce  Wottont- 
ance,  p.  704. 

postage-Stamp,  8.  An  adhesive  stamp,  of  vari- 
ous values  issued  by  the  post-office,  to  be  affixed  to 
letters  or  other  articles  sent  by  post,  as  payment 
of  the  postage  or  cost  of  transmission. 

post  -ali  n.  [Fr.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  post- 
office,  posts  or  conveyance  of  letters,  &c.,  by  post. 

"Giving  some  trouble  to  thepos/a/  authorities."—  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

postal-card,  N.  A  card  issued  by  the  post-office 
department  fur  the  convenience  of  the  public  in 
conducting  corres|x>ndence  through  tho  mails.  The 
amount  of  postage  required  is  stamped  on  its  face. 

postal-guide,  «.  A  book  issued  under  authority 
of  the  post-office  department  of  the  United  States, 
containing  the  postal  laws  and  regulations,  a  list  of 
post-offices  of  tno  country  alphabetically  arranged, 
together  with  instructions  and  general  information 
for  the  use  of  postmasters  and  others  employed  in 
the  postal  service  of  tho  government. 

postal  money-order,  t.  A  cash  order  issued  at 
one  post-office  and  made  payable  at  another  to  a 
person  named  in  a  letter  of  advice  sent  by  the  post- 
master at  tho  former  post-office  to  the  postmaster 
at  the  latter. 

postal-note,  *.  A  cash  order  of  various  values 
under  $5  issued  by  the  post-office,  and  payable  to 
the  bearer  at  any  t>ost-ofnce;  now  abolished. 

postal-union,  8.  A  union  of  several  states  or 
countries  for  the  interchange  and  conveyance  of 
mails  under  an  arrangement.  Among  tho  countries 
embraced  in  the  union  are  Austro-Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, Camilla  and  Newfoundland,  Egypt,  France, 
Germany,  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Greece,  Italy, 
tho  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  Turkey  aud  the  United  States. 

P&st  ax  '-I-al,  o.  [Pref.  po«(-,  aud  Eng.  aj-ial, 
(q.  v.).J 

Amtt . :  Behind  tho  axis  of  the  limbs. 

p68t-btfy",  s.  [Eng.  post  (2).  s.,  and  boy.']  A  boy 
who  rules  post  or  who  carries  letters ;  the  driver  of 
a  post-chaise;  a  postilion. 

"A  mounted  postboy  galloped  up  with  a  letter." — Lever: 
Dodd  Family  Abroad,  let.  xl. 

post-date  ,  V.  t.    [Pref.  pott-,  and  Eng.  date.~\ 
1.  To  attach  a  date  tot  as  to  a  check,  later  than  or 

in  advance  of  the  real  time  or  that  at  which  it  is 

written. 
"It  is  constantly  the  practice  in  drawing  checks  to 

postdate  them." — London  Globe. 

•2.  To  date  so  as  to  make  appear  earlier  than  tho 
fact.  (Fuller.) 

post  date,  «.  [POSTDATE,  p.]  A  date  attached 
to  a  writing  or  other  document  later  than  the  real 
date. 

P&st-dMfl  -Yl-al,  adj.  [Pref.  post-,  and  English 
ililuri'il.}  lieing,  existing,  or  happening  subse- 
quent to  the  flood  or  deluge. 

p&st  dl  1ft  -vl-an,  a.  at  t.  [Pref.  port-,  and  Eng. 
diluvian.  J 

A.  At  adj.:  Postdiluvial  (q.  v.). 

"The  earliest  history  of  man  that  we  possess  repre- 
sents the  postdiluvian  wanderers  journeying  eastward." 
—  n'llson:  Prehistoric  Man,  oh.  vL 

B.  At  tubs!.:  One  who  lived  after  the  flood,  or 
who  has  lived  since  the  flood. 

poste,  I.    [Fr.]  .  Tho  post. 

poste-restante.  «.  [Fr.=resting  (i.  e.  undistrib- 
uted) post.]  A  department  in  a  postoffico  where 
letters  so  marked  are  kept  till  tho  addressees  call 


postern-gate 

for  them.  The  arrangement  is  made  for  tho  con- 
venience of  persons  traveling  or  passing  through 
towns  where  they  have  no  fixed  residence. 

p6sf-8-a, «.    [Lat.=afterward.] 

Law:  The  return  of  the  judge  before  whom  a 
cause  was  tried,  after  the  verdict,  stating  what  wag 
done  in  tho  cause.  So  railed  from  the  first  word  in 
the  return  when  the  proceedings  were  in  Latin. 

"If  the  issue  be  an  Issue  of  fact,  and  upon  trial  it  be 
found  for  either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  specially; 
or  if  the  plaintiff  makes  default,  or  is  nonsuit;  or  what- 
ever, in  short,  is  done  subsequent  to  the  joining  of  issue 
andawardingthetrial.it  is  entered  on  record,  and  is 
called  npostea." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  14. 

p6st-5r  (!),».    [Eng.poot  (1),  v.;  -«r.] 

1.  A  large  printed  bill  or  placard  to  be  posted  in  a 
public  place  as  a  notice  or  advertisement. 

"  The  posters  convening  the  meeting  announced  that 
the  procession  would  beheaded  by  a  brass  band."— 1-ondon 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  One  who  posts  bills,  Ac. ;  a  bill-poster. 
P6st  -8r  (2),  «.    [Eng.  pott  (2) ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  posts ;  one  who  travels  post ;  a  cou- 
rier. 

"At  this,  Ooltho  alights  as  swiftly  post 
An  posters  mount. 

Darenant:  Gondtbert,  bk.  iii.,  c.  6. 

2.  A  post-horse. 

"  We  whirled  along  with  four  posters  at  a  gallop."— 
Lever;  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  let.  xxxil. 

pfis-ter-I-Sr,  *pos-ter-l-our,  a.  4  ».  [Lat., 
compar.  of  pa»fcru«=cominir  after,  following,  from 
po»(=after;  Fr.  potUrieur.j 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Coming  or  happening    after;   subsequent    in 
tune ;  later. 

"An  admired  writer,  posterior  to  Milton."—  Walpote: 
On  Gardening. 

2.  Later  in  order  of  moving  or  proceeding;  follow- 
ing or  coming  after. 

3.  Situated  behind;  hinder.    (Opposed  to  ante- 
rior.) 

II.  Botany  (»/an  axillary  floictr) :  Beneath  the 
axis. 

B.  Assubst.:  [POSTERIORS]. 

IT  A  posteriori:  [A  POSTERIORI). 

posterior-side,  *. 

7,o6l. :  The  part  of  the  back  of  a  shell  which  con- 
tains the  ligament.  It  is  usually  the  longer  of  the 
two. 

pos-ter  I  8r  -I  tf,  mbnt.  [Fr.  posteriorite.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  posterior  or  later  in  time. 
(Opposed  to  priority.) 

"The  successive  priority  anil  posteriority  of  all  tem- 
porary things." — Cudworth:  litlell.  System,  p.  647. 

p8B-t8r'-I-8r-lf ,  odr.  fEng.  potterior;  •ly.']  In 
a  posterior  manner:  later  or  subsequently,  either 
in  time  or  place ;  behind. 

"The  posterior  angleof  the  malar  extends  well  posteri. 
orly."— Trans.  Amer.  Phllos.  Society,  xlii.  '20S. 

pSs-ter  -I-8r|, ».  pi.  [POSTERIOR,]  Tho  hinder 
parts  of  an  animal's  body. 

"For  expedition  is  the  life  of  action,  otherwise  Time 
may  show  Ms  bald  occiput,  and  shake  his  posteriors  at 
them  in  derision."— llowell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let  17. 

If  Used  by  Shakespeare,  for  the  latter  or  later 
part. 

"  The  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude- 
call  the  afternoon." — Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

p5s  tSr  -I-tf,  *pos-ter-l-tl«,  ».  (Fr.  potteriu. 
from  Lat.  potteritatem,  ace.  of  potteritas— futurity, 
posterity,  from  po»rerior=after,  following,  posterior 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp. potteridad ;  Ital.pogferird.] 

1.  Succeeding  generations. 

"  Founded  by  us  and  left  to  posterity." — Ooldtngt:  Ow- 
sar,  to.  229. 

2.  Descendants,  children ;  the  race  which  descends 
from  a  progenitor.    (Opposed  to  ance*tort.) 

"It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity." 

ShaJtesp.:  M,,etieth,  ill.  1. 

p6st  -5rn,  'post  erne,  «post-orne,  ».  [O.  Fr. 
potterle,  posterne  (Vr.aoternr)  from  Low  Lat.  po»f- 
rrula  —  ti  small  back  door,  a  postern,  a  dimin.  from 
posfertu=  behind.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  small  doorway  or  gateway  at  (lie 
back  of   a  building;  a  private  entrance;  any  en- 
trance or  gate,    (fipenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  T.  52.) 

II.  Fortification : 

1.  A  vaulted  passage  underneath  a  rampart,  lead- 
ing from  the  interior  to  the  ditch,  and  closed  by  a 
gate. 

2.  A  passage-way  at  a  retired  part  of  a  bastion, 
postern-gate, «.    A  postern. 

' '  He  found  his  way  to  a  postern-gate." 

U\,rds\rorth:   White  DM,  x.  2. 


fate,    fit.    Tare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     oe     e;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


posthetomist 

pos-thet  6  mist,  «.  [Eng.  pmthetom(y) ;  -itt.] 
One  who  performs  the  operation  of  posthetomy  or 
circumcision. 

p8s-thSt  -8  mf, «.  [Or.  post lu-= the  prepuce,  and 
tonic= a  cutting.]  Circumcision, 

•pfist'-hume,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  postumus,  post- 
?mmu#=posthunious  (M.V.I;  Port,  posthumo;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  postumo.  J  Posthumous. 

"Oh!  if  my  soul  could  see  this  post  humf  sight." 

Hall:  Satires,  ill.  1. 

•post  numed.a.  [Eng.  posthumM;  -ed.]  Post- 
humous. 

"A  stranger  to  my  method  would  hardly  rally  my  Mat- 
tered and  pusthumetl  notes." — Fuller:  General  Worthies, 
oh.  xxv. 

post  hu  mous,  'post  u  mous,  a.  [Lat.portu- 
mu*=tho  last-born,  the  last,  late-born,  prop,  the 
super,  of  post=&tter.  The  erroneous  supposition 
that  it  came  from  pout  hunium  (lit.  =  after  the 
ground),  explained  as  "after  the  father  is  laid  in 
tho  ground,  led  to  the  false  spelling  posthumus, 
and  eventually  to  the  word  being  restricted  in 
meaning  accordingly.] 

1.  Born  after  the  death  of  tho  father;  as,  a  post- 
Mifflo««  child. 

2.  Being  or  continuing  after  one's  decease. 
"Makes  a  lolly  of  posthumous  memory." — Browne.:  I'm 

Surial,  ch.  v. 

3.  Published  after  the  death  of  the  author. 
"Compromising  between   n  present  and  a  posthumous 

edition.'1—  Southey:  Letters,  iv.  461. 

post  hu  mous  If,  o<It>.  [Eng.  posthumous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  posthumous  manner;  after  one's  decease. 

*p5st  -Ic,  *p6st  -Ick,  a.  [Latin  posticus,  from 
;>"s/  ;tf!.T.  behind. J  Backward. 

post -I  cofis,  a.    [Lat.  posticus.] 

Bot. :  Tho  same  as  EXTRORSAL  (q.  T.). 

p6st -I-cam,  s.    [Lat.]    [PosTic.] 

Rom.  Arch.:  The  part  of  a  temple  which  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  coll ;  that  in  front  of  the  cell  being 
called  tho  pronaos. 

»p6st  -II,  *post -el,  'post-Ill,  *post  llle,  mM. 
[Fr.  poKtille,  from  Low  Lat.  postilla^a  marginal 
note  in  a  Bible,  prob.  from  Lat.  post  ilia  (verba)  = 
after  thoso  (words) ;  Spanish  postila;  Ital.  &  Port. 
fottilla,] 

1.  An  explanatory  or  marginal  note  in  a  Bible ; 
hence,  an  explanatory   note   generally,  especially 
one  written  in  tho  margin  ;  a  commentary 

"The  said  Langton  also  made  postfls  upon  the  whole 
bible."— Fox:  martyrs,  p.  248. 

2.  In  tho  Roman  and  Lutheran  churches,  a  homily 
to  bo  read  in  pnblic. 

*p6St  -II,  V.  i.  &  t.     [POSTIL,  «.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  write   postils   or   comments;  to 
comment. 

B.  Trans. :  To  write  marginal  note*  on ;  to  gloss; 
to  annotate;  to  explain  with  notes ;  to  comment  on* 

"A  book  in  some  places  posttlted  in  the  margin  with  the 
king's  hand." — Bacon.-  Henry  VII.,  p.  211. 

pos-tll  -i6n  (1  as  y),  s.    [POSTILLION.] 

*p6st  -II  Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  postil; -ize.]  Topostil; 
to  annotate;  to  gloss;  to  comment  on. 

"Posttltzing  the  whole  doctrine  of  Dun  Scotus." — Wood: 
Athenff  Oxonienses. 

post  -Il-late,  t'.  i.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  pottillo,  from 
pos/i'Ma=a  postil  (q.  T.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  write  postils  or  explanatory  notes ;  to  com- 
ment. 

2.  To  preach  by  expounding  the  Scriptures,  verse 
by  verse,  in  regular  order. 

B.  Trans. :  To  postil;   to  explain  by  postils  or 
marginal  notes. 

post-Il-la  tion,  «.  [POSTILLATE.]  The  act  of 
postulating ;  exposition  of  Scripture  in  preaching. 

post  -Il-la  t8r,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  po»tt«o=to 
postulate  (q.  v.).]  One  who  postulates;  a  commen- 
tator ;  one  who  expounds  Scripture  verse  by  verse. 

*p6st  -Il-l§r,  s.  [Eng.  pottit,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
postils;  one  who  writes  original  notes;  an  annota- 
tor. 

"It  hath  been  observed  by  many  holy  writers,  com- 
monly delivered  by  postillers  and  commentators." — 
Browne. 

pos  til  -lion  (1  as  y) ,  *pos-tll  -ton, ».  [French 
jHuttillini,  from  Ital.  postiglione=a  postUlion,  from 
jt«st<r—;i  inrsM-nger,  a  post;  Sp.  postilion.]  [POST 
(2),  s.]  The  rider  on  the  near  leader  of  a  traveling 
or  other  carriage ;  also  one  who  rides  the  near  horse 
when  only  one  pair  is  used,  either  in  a  coach  or  post- 
chaise. 

post  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Posr  (2),  r.] 
posting-house,  s.    A  house  or  hotel  where  post- 
horses  are  kept. 
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pos  ttque  (que  as  k) ,  a.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  postiche) 
from  Latin  posticus=  behind,  from  pO8f=after.] 
Siiprradded;  done  after  the  work  is  finished.  Ap- 
plied to  a  superadded  ornament  of  sculpture  or 
architecture. 

•pos-tle  (1), ».    [APOSTLE.] 

•pos- tie  (2), ».    [POSTIL.] 

•post  11  mln  -I-ar,     *p6st  -  II  -  mln  -1-9.1- f, 

•pfiSt-lI-mln'-I-OUB,  rt.     [POSTLIMINIUM.] 

I.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  tho  right  of  postli- 
minium. 

Z.  Done  or  contrived  subsequently ;  subsequent, 
posterior. 

post  II  mln  -I-om,  *p6st  llm  -I-n?,  ».  [Latin 
postliminium,  from  iKwf  =  aftor,  and  limen  (genit. 
iimini«)  =  a  limit,  a  threshold;  Fr.  postliniinie;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  postliminio.] 

1.  Rom.  Anliq.:  The  return  to  one's  own  thresh- 
old:  hence,  a  return  home,  and  so,  to  one's    old 
rank,  or  former  rights  and  privileges.    Said  of  a 
person  who  had  boon  banished  or  taken  prisoner 
by  an  enomy. 

"  When  a  Roman  citizen  was  solemnly  given  over  to  an 
enemy  by  the  Pater  Patratns,  it  would  appear  that  he  for- 
feited his  rights  irrecoverably;  but  if  taken  prisoner  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  war,  they  were  only  suspended. 
.  .  .  If  he  wan  enabled  to  return  home,  in  consequence 
of  release  or  escape,  he  recovered  his  Status,  by  what,  in 
legal  language,  was  termed  1'ostliminium." — Rantsay: 
Roman  Antiquities. 

2.  Intemat.  Laic:  That  right  by  virtue  of  which 
persons  or  things  taken  by  an  enemy  are  restored 
to  their  former  state  when  coming  again  under  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 

post  lude,  «.  [Lat.  po»t=  after,  and  ludus=& 
play.] 

Mimic:  A  concluding  voluntary ;  an  afterpiece. 
"A  Christmas  FusUude."—Athmaitm,  Sept.  9, 1882. 

post   man  (!),«.    [Eng.po8<(l),s.,andman.] 

Enylixh  Lfnc :  One  of  the  two  most  experienced 
barristers  in  the  Exchequer  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  who  have  precedence  in  motions. 
So  called  from  the  place  where  ho  sits ;  the  other  is 
called  the  tubman  (q.  v.). 

post   man  (2),».    [Eng.  post  (2),s.,  and  man.] 

*1.  A  post,  a  courier. 

2.  One  who  delivers  letters  brought  by  the  post ; 
a  letter-carrier. 

post -mark,  n.  [Eng.  post  (2),  s.,  and  mark.]  A 
mark  stamped  by  fho  postoffico  officials  on  letters, 
Air.,  showing  the  place  and  time  of  the  posting  of 
the  letters,  and  the  various  postoffices  through 
which  they  pass ;  it  also  serves  to  obliterate  or  can- 
cel the  postage-stamps  affixed. 

post   mas  ter,  «.   [Eng.  post  (2),  s.,  and  master.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  The  official  who  has  the  charge  and  superin- 
tendence of  a  postoffice. 

2.  One  who  keeps  or  lets  post-horses.    (Eng.) 

II.  Eng.  Univ.:  At  Morton  College.  Oxford,  one 
of  the  scnolars  on  the  foundation.  Called  also  a 
portionist  (q.  v.). 

T[  In  tho  earlier  writers  postmaster  is  exclusively 
used  in  the  second  sense.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued as  late  as  1614.  [POSTOFFICE.] 

Postmaster-General,  «.  That  member  of  the 
Government  who  has  the  charge  and  direction  of 
the  Postoffice,  in  all  its  departments.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet. 

post  me  rid  1  an,  a.&s.  [Lat.  postmeridianus, 
pomeridianus,  from  post= after,  and  meridiunus= 
belonging  to  midday,  meridian  (q.  v.).]  [PoMEBi- 

DIAN.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Coming,  happening,  or  done  after  the  snn  has 
passed  the  meridian  ;  being  in,  or  belonging  to,  the 
afternoon. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  after  part  of  life ;  late. 

II.  Gfol.:  A  term  applied  to  the  series  of  the 
Appalachian  strata,  wnich  in  the  New  York  Survey 
has  been  called  the  Upper  Helderberg,  or  Cornif- 
erous  Limestone.  The  word  refers  to  the  part  of 
the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic  day  at  which  the  group 
was  formed.  Its  maximum  thickness,  which  occurs 
in  the  Western  States,  is  about35Gfeet.  The  nearest 
European  representative  is  the  English  Lndlow 
formation ;  but  it  contains  numerous  Devonian,  and 
some  Carboniferous  fossils.  (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers: 
Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  afternoon.    It  is  usuaUy  con- 
tracted into  P.  M. 

post  pone  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  postpono=to  place  after: 
po«f=aiter,  and  pono=to  place;  Sp.  posponer.] 

1.  To  put  off  or  defer  to  a  later  or  future  time ;  to 
adjourn,  to  delay. 

L'.  To  set  in  value  below  something  else ;  to  value 
or  estimate  less  than  something  else.  (FoUowed 
by  to.) 
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—  ,jne  ment, .«.  [ English  postpone;  -men*.] 
The  act  of  postponing  or  putting  off  to  a  future 
time ;  a  temporary  delay  or  adjournment. 

"A  postponement  of  a  few  days  appeared  to  be  inevit- 
able.' f—Haeaulay:  UM.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

*p6st  pon  ence,  s.  [Lat.  postpotient,  pr.  par.  of 
postpano=iiO  postpone  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  post- 
poning or  settling  a  thing  below  another  in  value, 
importance,  or  estimation. 

"Noting  preference  or  postponence." — Johnson:  Diet., 
B.  v.  Of. 

post  p6n  -gr,  «.  [English  postpon(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  postpones;  one  who  defers  or  delays;  a  pro- 
crastmator. 

" These postpone-rs  never  enter  upon  religion  nt  all;  in 
earnest  or  effectually." — Paley:  Sermon  80. 

«p6st  p6je  ,  f.  t.  [¥r.  postpoier,  from  Lat.  p<w(= 
after,  and  Fr.  po»er=to  place.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  after. 

"He  postposeth  nliall  and  paternal  love  to  his  favor 
towards  him." — Howell:  Vocatl  Forest. 

Z.  To  postpone,  to  defer. 

•post  pos  It,  i-. /.  [Lat.  postpositvs,  pa.  par.  of 
po«fpono=to  postpone  (q.  v.).]  To  place  or  set 
after ;  to  postpone. 

"Often  in  our  love  to  her,  oor  love  to  God  is  swallowed 
andjio»(po««ed."— t'eltham:  On  St.  Luke,  p.  328. 

p6st-8?e  -nl-ttm,  eubst.  [Lat.,  frompo»<= after, 
behind,  and<ccna  =  a  scene  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  The  back  part  of  a  theater,  behind  the 
scenes. 

*p6st-scrlbe  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  postscribo  =  to  write 
after,  to  add  in  writing:  po»f=aftor,  and  scribo=to 
write.]  To  write  after ;  to  add  in  writing. 

"It  was  but  mannerly  of  Betlarmine  to postsertbe  two 
of  his  tomes  with  Laua  Deo  Vtrgtntque  Matrl  jtfar/cr."— 
Ailams:  Works,  ii.  7. 

pdst  script,  8.  [Lat.  postscriptum,  neut.  sing, 
of  postscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  postscribo.]  [PoST- 
8CRIBE.1  A  paragraph  or  part  added  to  a  letter 
after  it  nas  been  signed  by  the  author;  an  addition 
to  a  book  or  composition  after  it  had  been  supposed 
to  be  finished,  and  containing somcthingwhich  had 
been  omitted  in  tho  body  of  tho  work,  or  which 
may  have  occurred  subsequently  to  tho  author. 

"In  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from  my  lord 
admirall  there  was  a  postcript,  whiche  he  shewed  mee." — 
Hacklut/t:  Voyages,  ill.  363. 

*p6st  -scrlp-t8d,  a.  [Eng.  postscript;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing a  postscript ;  written  after. 

post  spue  no~id,  a.  [Pref.  »o»t=after,  and  Eng. 
sphenoid.]  (See  the  compound.) 

postsphenoid-bone,  «. 

-tn nt.:  The  posterior  part  of  the  sphenoid-bone 
distinct  in  infancy  from  the  presphenoid  part.  The 
former  contains  the  sella  turcica  and  the  great 
wings. 

p6g    tu  lint,   «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  postulans,  pr. 

Par.  of  postulo=to  demand ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  postulante.] 
POSTULATE,  subst.]  One  who  asks,  demands,  or 
requests;  a  candidate:  specifically,  in  the  Roman 
Church,  one  seeking  admission  to  a  religious  order 
or  congregation.  The  postulant  is  bound  by  tho 
rules  of  the  order  to  which  he  or  she  10  seeking  ad- 
mission, but  does  not  wear  its  distinctive  dross  till 
the  habit  is  conferred. 

"The  postulant  for  parliamentary  honors." —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

pos  tu  late,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  population,  nent. 
sing,  of  postulates,  pa.  par.  of  postulo  =  to  ask,  to 
demand;  Fr.  postulat ;  Ital. postulato.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  position,  supposition,  or  propo- 
sition assumed  without  proof,  as  being  self-evident 
or  too  plain  to  require  proof  orillustration  ;  a  thing 
assumed  for  tho  purpose  of  future  reasoning;  an 
assumption. 

"The  difference  between  axioms  and  postulates  IB  anal- 
ogous to  that  between  theoremsand  problems." — Stewart' 
Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §8. 

2.  <>'>  mil. :  The  enunciation  of  a  self-evident  prob- 
lem.   It  differs  from  an  axiom,  which  is  the  enunci- 
ation of  a  self-evident  proposition.    The  axiom  is 
more  general  than  tho  postulate. 

*B.  As  adjective:  Of  the  nature  of  a  postulate; 
assumed. 

"  1  mean  by  postulate  illation." 

Butler.  Hudibras,  ii.  1. 

pos  -tu  late,  v.  t.  [Fr.  postuler;  Sp.  postular; 
Ital.posfu/are.]  [POSTULATE, ».] 

*1.  To  demand. 

2.  To  beg  or  assume  without  proof ;  to  regard  as 
self-evident ;  to  take  as  granted. 

*3.  To  assume;  to  take  without  conneiit  n*  one's 
right. 

*4.  To  invite,  to  solicit,  to  entreat.  [PosTCLA- 
TION,  II.] 


bfill,     btfy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    pb.  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh«.n.     -tion,     -sioa  =  shun;      -lion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  b«l,     del. 
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p&B  tu  la  tlon,  «.  [Lat.pottulatio,  from  postu- 
lulim,  I'M.  par.  of  ;«Wu/o=to  ixwtulate  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr. 

>  /  1  mi  .  J 

I.  Ordinary  LnHgumje  : 

I.  Tli"  act  of  postulating  or  assuming  without 
proof. 

'-.  A  postulate;  a  necessary  assumption. 

"I  must  have  a  second  fio*fii/rtf/Mii(  that  must  have  an 
ingredient  to  elicit  my  assent."  —  Hate:  Orlg.  of  Mankind, 
I.  1J<>. 

*:l.  A  supplication,  an  intercession. 
"  Presenting  hit  postulatlont  at  the  throne  of  God."— 
Pearson:  On  the  Creed. 

*4.  A  suit,  a  cause. 

"By  thin  mean*  the  cardinal'*  postulation  wai  defect- 
ire."  —  Hurntt.  Oim  Time. 

II.  English  Canon  Law  :  A  presentation  or  recom- 
mendation addressed  to  the  superior,  to  whom  the 
right  of  appointment  to  any  dignity  belongs,  in 
favor  of  one  who  has  not  a  strict   title    to    the 
appointment. 

p8a  ttl  la-t8r-Jf,  a.  [Latin  postulatoriut,  from 
postulate.  }  [POSTULATE,  v.] 

1.  Postulating;  assuming  without  proof. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof. 

"The  semblance  is  but  postulatory."  —  Browne:  Vulyar 
Srrors,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  vi. 

3.  Supplicatory,  entreating,  demanding. 

"  To  torn  that  deprecatoryprayer  into  a  postulatory 
one."  —  Clarendon:  Tracts,  p.  392. 

p6s  tu  la   turn,  -.    [Lat.]    A  postulate  (q.  v.). 

"The  proof  depends  only  on  lhi»  postulatum."  —  Dryden: 
Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

post  ur  al,  a.  [Eng.  postur(e)  ;  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  posture. 

post  ure,  i.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  po«7«ro=position, 
arrangement  ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  positurus,  tut,  par. 
of  /Km,  i  tu  place,  to  set;  Sp.  Altai,  postura,  posi- 
turo.l 

*1.  Place,  situation,  state,  or  condition  with  re- 
gard to  something  else  ;  position. 

"In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  vi.  605. 

2.  The  situation,  disposition,  or  arrangement  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  body  in  relation  to  each 
other,  or  with  respect  to  a  particular  purpose  ;  the 
position  of  the  body  or  its  members  ;  attitude. 

"This  is  as  lawful  as  to  smell  of  a  rose  or  to  lie  in 
feathers,  or  change  the  posture  of  oar  body  in  bed  for 
ease."  —  Up.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  16. 

*3.  State  or  condition. 

"T»  give  his  opinion  upon  their  present  posture  of 
affairs.**—  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  309. 

*4.  State*  disposition  ;  frame  of  mind  or  soul. 

tposture-maker,  «.  One  who  makes  postures  or 
contortions. 

tppBture-making,  «.  The  act  or  practice  of  as- 
suming different  bodily  postures. 

iposture-master,  «.  One  who  teaches  or  prac- 
tices artificial  attitudes  or  postures  of  tne  body. 

pfat'-nre,  v.  f.  &i.    [POSTURE,  «.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  place  in  any  particular  posture  or 
position  ;  to  dispose,  to  arrange. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  I,  it.:  Todisposethebodyinparticularpostares 
or  attitudes,  as  an  acrobat  or  tumbler. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  pose. 

"  His  posturtngs  as  a  patriot."  —  Pall  Stall  Oatette. 

p5s'-tu-r8r,  *p8s  -tij-rlst,  i.  [Eng.  postur(e)  ; 
•er,  iM.  J  One  who  postures  ;  an  acrobat,  a  tumbler. 

•post  vene  ,  v.t.  [Latin  postvenio,  from  po»f= 
after,  and  t>enio=to  come.]  To  come  after;  to  su- 
pervene. 

•post  Tide,  v.  i.  [Lat.  ;w«/  =  after,  and  video= 
to  see.  J  To  see  or  be  wise  after  the  event. 

"Instead  of  preventing,  postvtde  against  dangers."  — 
fuller  II,  .rl/ii.-..  i.  SCO. 

P6?  ?.  *pos  ie,  'poisee,  >.  [A  contraction  of 
poeiy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  poetical  motto  or  quotation  attached  to  or 
in-cnlm!  on  anything,  as  on  a  ring. 

"la  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring?"—  Shakesp.  .- 
llnmlet,  iii.  2 

2.  A  short  inscription  or  legend. 
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I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  vessel  made  of  metal,  used  for  various  do- 
mestic purposes  ;  as,  for  boiling  vegetables,  meat, 
Ac. 

2.  A  hollow  vessel  made  of  earthenware,  china, 
Ac.  ;  as,  a  flower-pof,  a  water-pot,  Ac. 

3.  An  earthenware,  pewter,  or  other  vessel  for 
liquids,  containing  one  quart. 

"  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer,  neighbor; 
drink."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  11.,  ii.  8. 

4.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  pot  ;  a  quart. 

5.  A  trade  term  for  stoneware. 

6.  The  metal  or  earthenware  top  of  a  chimney  ;  a 
chimney-pot. 

•7.  A  helmet  or  headpiece. 
»8.  The  skull. 

9.  A  hollow  vessel  made  of  twigs  with  which  to 
catch  fish. 

10.  A  large  sum.    (Slang.') 

"I  made  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a  pot  of  money/*  — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

11.  The  sum  of  money  put  on  the  table  by  a  poker- 
playing  party. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Founding:   A    crucible.     Graphite    pots    are 
most  generally  in  use. 

2.  Paper:  A  size  of  paper.  12VJ  inches  by  15  in  the 
sheet,  and  weighing  10  Ibs.  to  the  ream. 

3.  Sugar:  [PoTTINO-CASK.] 

4.  Tinning: 

(1)  A  vessel  filled  with  melted  tallow  in  which  the 
charcoal-iron  plates  are  dipped  before  tinning;  a 
grease-  pot. 

(2)  A  bath  used  in  the  same  work,  known  as  a 
wash-pot. 

If  Togo  topot:  To  be  ruined,  destroyed,  or  wasted. 
The  meaning  is  probably  to  be  put  into  the  melting- 
pot,  as  old  metal,  to  be  melted  down  ;  probably  pot 
nereis  the  same  as  POT  (2),  «.=pit,  and  the  mean- 
ing to  be  to  go  to  the  pit  of  destruction. 
"  AJl's  one,  they  go  to  pot." 

Dryden:  Tempest.     (Epil.) 

pot-barley,  «.    [BABLET.J 

pot-bellied,  (i.  Having  a  pot-belly;  fat,  corpu- 
lent. 

pot-belly,  «.    A  protuberant  belly. 

"He  will  find  himself  a  forked  stradling  animal,  and  a 
pot-belly."—  Arbuthnot  dt  Pope:  Martin  Sortblerut. 

•i"  A  pot-belly  is  produced  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  omentum  with  fat. 
pot-boiler,  «.  A  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  work  of  art  or  literature  pro- 
duced merely  as  a  means  of  providing  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  espec.  a  painting  done  for  money,  Dot 
for  the  sake  of  art. 

"A  mere  pot-bolter,  though  it  is  marked  by  much  of  the 
ability  of  the  artist.'  •—Athenaeum,  April  1,  18%. 

2.  Anthrop.:  (See  extract.) 

"Among  the  articles  of  daily  use  were  many  ronnded 
pebbles,  with  marks  of  fire  upon  them,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  heated  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  water.  Pot- 
bolters,  as  they  are  called,  of  this  kind  are  used  by  many 
savage  peoples  at  the  present  day,  and  if  we  wished  to 
heat  water  in  a  vessel  that  would  not  stand  the  fire,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  employ  a  similar  method."  —  Daw- 
tint:  Care-Hunting,  ch.  ill. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pot-boiling  (q.  v.). 

"  What  are  vulgarly  known  as  pot-boiler  books  or  arti- 
cles." —  Lintlsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  i.  20. 

pot-boiling,  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  a  pot-boiler 
(q.  v.). 

"Below  the  composer's  mark,  and  distinctly  of  thepof- 
bnilinu  order."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pot-companion,  >.  An  associate  or  companion 
in  drinking;  a  boon-companion.  (Applied  gener- 
ally to  habitual  drunkards.) 

pot-  eye,  ». 

Spinning  :  A  guide-eye  for  a  yarn  in  a  spinning- 
frame.  Through  it  the  yarn  passes  from  the  rollers 
to  the  flyer.  Made  of  metal,  glass,  or  porcelain. 

pot-gun,  s. 

1.  A    mortar   for  firing   salutes.     The   name  is 
derived  from  its  shape, 

2.  A  pop-gun  (q.  v.). 
•pot-gutted,  a.    Pot-bellied. 

"You  pot^jutttd  rascal."  —  Graves:  Spiritual  Quixote, 
l>k.  iv.,  ch.  vlil. 

pot-banger,  pot-bangle,  «.  A  hook  on  which 
pots  are  hung  over  a  fire  ;  a  pot-hook. 


pot-walloper 


-  There  wns  also  a  superscrlpclon  or  poisee  written  on 
thetoppeof  the  crosee.   —  L'aall:  Luke  iilii. 

3.  A    bunch  of   flowers;   a  nosegay,  a    bouquet. 
Sometimes  used  for  a  single  flower  or  button-hole.       Ppt-herb,  «.    A  herb  fit  for  the  pot  or  cooking ;  a 

"If  some  infrequent  paaeenger  crossed  our  streets,  it    culinary  horb. 
was  not  without  his  medicated  posit  at  his  nose."— Br. 
Halt.  A  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving  (an.  1626). 

pot  (I),  *pOtt«,  a.     [Ir.po(a,poJadfc  =  a  potiOael. 
wit;  Wel.pof;  Bret,  pod;  Dut.  pof;  fi.put;  S|,.  i 


. 

•     '\-hitr  pot-herb: 
lint.:    I'ulerianella  olitoria. 


t,n;       i-.j.r          r,  p  . 

Port.pote;  Dan.poffe;  Icol.ponr.] 


pot-boles,  i.  pi. 

Mining  <t  Geology  :  Tho  name  Riven  by  the  Vir- 
ginian quarrymen  to  deep  conical  or  cylindrical 


pipes  in  the  granite  formation  of  the  James  River 
Valley.    They  are  of  watery  origin.    (Quar.  Journ. 
Oral,  (toe.,  I.  (1845),  p.  302.) 
pot-book,  s. 

1,  Lit. :  An  S-shaped  hook  for  suspending  a  pot  or 
kettle  over  a  fire. 

2.  Fig. :  A  letter  or  character  like  a  pot-hook ; 
especially  applied    to  the   elementary  characters 
formed  by  children  when  learning  to  write.     (Fre- 
quently in  the  phrase  pot-hooks  and  hangers,} 

"I  long  to  be  spelling  her  Arabick  scrawls  and  put- 
nooks."— Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  11.  2. 

pot-bouse,  s.  An  ale-house,  a  beer-saloon,  a  low 
public  house. 

"The  coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in  the  pot- 
houses  ot  Whitechapel." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

pot-bunter,  s. 

1.  One  who  shoots    everything  he  comes  across 
without  regard  to  the  rules  or  customs  of  sport, 
being  only  anxious  to  nil  his  bag. 

"  With  no  other  let  or  hindrance  than  those  which  the 
KOry  pot-hunters  compel." — Scrtbner'a  Magazine,  August, 
1817,  p.  606. 

2.  One  who  makes  it  a  business  to  enter  all  com- 
petitions where  prizes,  as  silver  cups,  Ac.,  are  given, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  sport,  but  in  order  to  win 
and  be  able  to  show  off  the  prizes  gained.    (Slang.) 

pot-hunting,  .-.    The  practice  of  a  pot-hunter. 

"Some  protection  should  betaken  against  pot-hunting." 
—Field,  Dec.  12,  1886. 

pot-leech,  «.    A  sot,  a  drunkard. 

pot- liquor,  subst.  The  liquor  in  which  butcher's 
meat  has  been  boiled ;  thin  broth. 

pot-luck,  s.  Accidental  fare ;  whatever  fare  may 
chance  to  be  provided  for  dinner. 

"A  woman  whose  pot-luck  was  always  to  be  relied  on." — 
0.  Eliot:  Amos  Barton,  ch.  i. 

1T  To  take  pot-luck:  Said  of  an  accidental  visitor 
who  partakes  of  the  family  dinner  whatever  it  may 
be. 

"  He  should  be  very  welcome  to  tnke  pot-luck  with  him." 
— Graves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  ill. 

•pot-maker, «.    A  potter, 
pot-man, ».    [POTMAN.] 
pot-marigold,  >. 
Bot. :  Calendula  officinalis. 

pot-metal, «. 

1.  A  cheap  alloy  for  faucets,  Ac. ;  composed  of 
copper,  10 ;  lead,  6-8. 

2.  A  kind  of  cast-iron  suitable  for  casting  hollow 
ware. 

3.  A  species  of  stained  glass,  the  colors  of  which 
are  incorporated  with  the  glass  while  the  latter  is 
in  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  pot. 

pot-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  by  covering  the  innor 
surface  of  a  pot  with  paste,  and  filling  up  with 
moat,  as  beef,  mutton,  fowl,  Ac.  ( U,  S.) 

pot-piece,  .--.    A  pot-gun. 

pot-plant, «. 

/.'"'. :  Lecythit  ollaria. 

pot-pourri,  ».  [Fr.  po<=pot,  and  pourri,  pa. 
par.  of  pottrr»'r=to  putrefy,  to  boil  very  much.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  dish  of  various  kinds  of  meat  and  veg- 
etables cooked  together* 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  mixture  of  rose-leaves  and  various  spices, 
kept  in  jars  or  other  vessels  as  a  scent. 

2.  A  vase  or  bouquet  of  flowers  used  to  perfume  a 
room. 

3.  In  music,  a  medley;  a  collection  of  various 
tunes  linked  together ;  a  capriccio  or  fantasia  on 
popular  melodies. 

4.  A  literary  composition  madenp  of  several  parts 
put  together  without  any  unity  of  plot  or  plan. 

•pot-shop,  «.   A  low  public  house,  a  pot-house. 
pot-shot,  >. 

1.  A  shot  fired  for  the  sake  of  filling  the  bag  or 
pot,  without  regard  to  the  nature,  condition,  or 
appearance  of  the  animal  shot.     (Eng.) 

2.  A  shot  fired  without  any  deliberate  aim. 

3.  A  shot  at  an  onomy  from  ln-hiini  a  tn-*-.  IT  fmm 
an  amba>h. 

pot-valiant, 'i.    Made  courageous  or  valiant  by 
drink, 
pot-walloper,  *pot- wabbler,  >. 

1.  A  name  Kivnn  to  parliamentary  votors  in  cer- 
tain English  boroughs,  previous  tu  th.-  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  in  which  all  male  inhabitant*.  \\ln>thi>r 
householders  or  lodgers,  who  hail  i.  -i'l. .!  in  the 
borough  and  had  boiled  their  own  pot,  i. ' .,  pro- 
cured tlii-ir  own  Kiilisi-tonoo,  for  six  months,  ami 
had  not  been  chargeable  to  any  parish  as  paupers 
fur  twi'lvi*  month:-,  w-n-  rntitli'il  to  a  vote. 

'J.  A  kitchen  maid;  one  wh:)  cleans  pots;  a  scul- 
lion. (Slang.) 


ate.    tat,    fare,     amidst,    whit,     fall,     fatber;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    bir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pit, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wbd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fall;     try.     Syrian.     »,    oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  Ir 


pot-walloping 


*pot-walloplng,  a.  &  a. 

A.  Aixulj.:  A  term  applied  to  English  boroughs 
in  which,  before  the  Reform  Act  of  ISK,  pot-wallop- 
ers were  entitled  to  a  vote.    (Eng.) 

"A  j.M/-iniH«/i'"tf  borough  like  Taunton."—  Suuthcm 
Letter*,  iv.  89. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  boiling  of  a  pot  ;  the  sound  made 
by  a  pot  boiling. 

"  The  pnt-waUoiilngt  of  the  boilei."—  De  Qulncey.  Kna- 
ttth  Mail  '•„,„•;,. 
pot-wheel,  s.    A  form  of   water-raising  wheel. 

[NORIA.J 

p8t(2),«.    [PiT,  «.]    A  pit,  a  dungeon. 
U  Put  and  gallows:  [PiT  AND  GALLOWS.] 
p8t(l),t'.<.  &i.    [Pox  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  put  into  pots. 

2.  To  preserve  seasoned  in  pots;  as,  to  pot  fowl 
or  fish. 

3.  To  plant  or  sot  in  mold  in  pots. 

"It  grown  in  pots,  they  should  tie  puttedia  rich  roil."— 
fMtl,  Oct.  3,  1888. 

4.  To  put  in  casks  for  draining;  as,  to  pot  sugar. 

[POTTING-CASK.  | 

5.  To  pocket;  to  strike  or  play  so  as  to  run  into 
t  lie  pocket  of  a  billiard  table.    (Slang.) 

"After  making  three,  he  putted  his  opponent's  ball."— 
L'UKt'in  Ert-iting  Standard. 

6.  To  shoot. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  drink,  to  tipple.    (Slang.) 
"It  i«  less  labor  to   plow  than  to  pal  it."—Feltham.- 
Kr*.,lrr*,  84. 

2.  To  shoot  or  fire  persistently  ;  to  keep  on  shoot- 
ing. (Slang.) 

*p8t  (2),*potte,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Tocap. 

p6t  -a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  potabilis, 
from  poto=to  drink;  Sp.  potable;  Ital.  potabile.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  being  drunk  ;  fit  for  drink- 
ing; drinkable. 

B.  Aasubst.  :  Anything  that  may  be  drunk. 

"  Ten  thousand  painted  flow'ra 

Useful  tor  potable*."  Philtpt:  Ctder,  ii. 

pot   a  ble  ness,  a.    [Eng.  potable;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  potable. 
*p8t  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [POTTAGE.] 
*p6t'->-gSr,  s.    [Fr.,  from  po/age=pottage.]    A 
porringer. 

"An  Indian  dish  or  potager,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree." 
—  Orete:  Muitcfum. 

•pot-a-gre,  ».    [PODAOBA.]    The  gout. 
"For  slouthe  Hpotayrt  and  a  goute." 

ATS.  Aikmole,  41,  fo.  37. 

po  tag  -r6,  p6-tar  -go,  ».  [BOTARGO.]  A  West 
Indian  sauce  or  dish. 

"  What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  oook  prepare 
Mangos,  potaryo,  champignons,  cavarref  " 
King: 


p6t  -ale.  «.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  English  pot,  and 
ale  (T).]  The  refuse  from  a  grain  distillery,  used  to 
fatten  pigs. 

p6  ta    11  a,  s.    [Etym.  unexplained.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Loganete.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  of  Potalia  reainifera,  the  only  known  spe- 
cies, is  somewhat  mucilaginous  and  astringent.  It 
is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  lotion  for  inflamed  eyes.  The 
sub-species  (?),  P.  amara,  is  bitter,  acrid,  and 
emetic. 

p8-ta  -mS-SB,  s.  pi,  [Greek  potamos=a  river,  or 
Lat.  notam(ogeton)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany  :  A  tribe  of  Naiadacew.  Spathe  none. 
Flowers  in  spikes  or  clusters,  solitary,  unisexual  or 
bisexual.  Stigma  subcapitate,  or  shortly  decur- 
rc'nt.  Embryo  curved. 

p8  -tarn  -I-des,,  s.  [Greek  po(amos=a  river;  Lat. 
adj.  suff.  -trfes.] 

ZoOl.  tK  Palceont.  :  Freshwater  Cerites  ;  a  genus 
of  Corithiadff>.  Shell  like  Cerithium,  but  without 
varices  in  the  fossil  species,  which  are  included  in 
that  genus.  Epidermis  thick,  olive-brown  ;  opercu- 
lum  orbicular,  many-whorled.  Forty-one  recent 
species,  from  the  mud  of  California!),  African,  and 
Indian  rivers. 

p8t-g,-m6-,  pref.  [Gr.po<amos=a  river.]  Belong- 
ing to,  living  in  or  near,  or  connected  with  a  river 
or  rivers. 

p8t  a-m&-bi  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  pota- 
mobi(u,i)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  group  or  family  of  Huxley's  tribe  As- 
tacina,  with  two  genera,  Astacus  and  Cambarus. 

"All  the  crayfishes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  belong 
to  the  rntamobiidfr,  and  no  members  of  this  family  are 
known  to  exist  south  of  the  equator."—  Huxley:  The  Cray- 
fish, p.  306. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Jurassic  onward.    [PsEU- 
DASTACUS.] 
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pot  a  mo   bine,". A  .*.    [POTAMOBUD*.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  charac- 
teristics of,  the  Potamobiid»  (q.  v.). 

"The  wideitnge  and  closo  affinity  of  the  genera  Asta- 
cns  and  Oambarus  appear  to  me  to  necessitate  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  are  derived  from  some  one  already 
specialized  rotumtthine  torm  ...  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  this  ancestral  Potamobine  eiisted  in  the  sea 
which  lay  north  of  the  Miocene  continent  in  the  northern 
hemisphere." — Huxley:  The  Cragflsh,  p.  332. 

B.  Aa subst.:  Any  individual  of  tho  family  Pota- 
mobiida*. 

pot  a  mo  -bl-us,  a.  [Pref.  potamo-,  and  Greek 
6tV»=to  live.] 

1.  Entom.:  Leach's  name  for  Orectochilus,  a 
genus  of  Gyrinidte,  with  one  species* 

f2.  ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Astacus. 

p8t-»-m6-chos -r&s,  s.  [Pref.  potamo-,  and  Gr. 
choiroa~s.  hog.  1 

ZoOlogu  •  Bush-hog,  Red  River-hog ;  a  genus  of 
Suidip,  characteristic  of  the  West  African  region, 
with  two,  or  perhaps  three,  species,  which  are  the 
handsomest  of  the  Swine  family.  There  is  a  boss 
or  prominence  under  each  eye.  In  Potamocho-rua 
penicillatus,  the  ears  are  long  and  tapering,  as  if 
they  had  been  cut,  and  terminate  in  hairy  tufts. 
The  general  color  is  reddish-brown,  with  white  dor- 
sal stripe. 

pSt-fc-mo-ga'-lS,  8.  [Pref.  potamo-,  and  Greek 
!i<'i'-  ;\  weasel.] 

ZoOlogu:  A  genus  of  Potamogalid»,  with  one 
species,  Potamogaie  velox,  discovered  byDu  Chaillu 
in  western  equatorial  Africa.  It  is  about  two  feet 
in  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  one  half.  The 
body  is  long  and  cylindrical ;  tail  thick,  and  later- 
ally compressed,  legs  short,  toes  not  webbed,  tho 
animal  being  propelled  through  the  water  by 
strokes  of  the  powerful  tail;  the  limbs  are  folded 
inward  and  backward  in  swimming.  Fur,  dark- 
brown  above,  with  a  metallic  violet  hue;  whitish 
beneath. 

pSt-t-m6-gal  -I-d»,  a.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.pota- 
mo<ial(e) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOlogu:  A  family  of  Insoctiyora,  forming  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Talpidse  and  the  Soleno- 
dontidffi,  with  two  genera  :  Potamogaie  (q.  v.)  and 
Geogale,  with  one  small  muriform  species,  Geogale 
aurita.  from  Madagascar. 

p6t  a  m6  &e  -t8n,  subat.  [Latin  potamogeton, 
pot4tmogiton ;  Greek  potatnogeiton  =  poudwGod  (see 
dof.) ;  pofamo8=a  river,  and  geiton=&  neighbor.] 

1.  Botany:  Pondweod;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Potameie  (q.  v.).    Flowers  perfect,  sessile,  on 
a  spike,  with  a  simple  snathe.     Perianth  single; 
stamens  four.    Ovary  of  four  carpels.     Drupes  or 
achenos  four,  rarely  one ;   small,  green.     Chiefiy 
from  the  temperate  zones.    Known  species  about 
fifty.    They  are  found  in  ponds,  ditches,  streams, 
the  margins  of  lakes,  &c.,  having  the  leaves  sub- 
merged and  translucent,  or  floating  and  opaque. 
P.  natans,  P.  lucens,  P.  crispus,  P.  densus,  and  P. 
oblongus  are  among  the  most  common.    The  root  of 
P .  natans  is  said  to  be  eaten  in  Siberia.    P.  crixpus, 
P.  gramineus,  and  P.  lucens  are  used  in  India  as 
fodder,  and  the  first  two  also  for  refining  sugar. 

2.  Palceobot. :  Found  in  the  Miocene  and  the  Plio- 
cene of  Europe. 

p6t  a-m8g  -rfc-phf ,  a.  [Pref.  potamo-,  and  Gr. 
\ii-n i>lif  :\  description. ]  A  description  of  rivers. 

pBt-$.-mSl  -6-gjf ,  «.  fPrcf.  potamo-,  and  Gr.  logos 
=a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  rivers;  a  scientific 
treatment  of  rivers. 

p8t  a.  m&ph  -Jl-lite,  subat.  [Pref. potamo-;  Gr. 
p/iy//on  =  leaf,  and  suff.  -iff.] 

Palceobot.:  Any  apparently  aquatic  fossil  leaf. 

p5t-a-mo-ther  -I-fim,  8.  [Pref.  potamo-,  and  Gr. 
therion=a  wild  animal.} 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Mustelidie,  allied  to  Lutra 
(q.  v.),  from  the  Miocene  of  Western  Europe. 

po    tance,  8.    [Fr. po<ence=a  gibbet.] 

\rnti-limnkitiii :  The  stud  which  forms  a  step  for 
the  lower  pivot  of  a  verge. 

potance-file,  8.  A  small  hand-file  with  parallel 
and  flat  sides. 

potash,  subst.  [Eng.  P<>1<  and  ash.  because  the 
lixivium  of  wood-ashes  are  evaporated  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  iron  pots.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  the  hydrate  of  po- 
tassium, KHO,  either  in  theliqnid  or  solid  state,  out 
sometimes  used  to  denote  potassium  oxide  and  also 
crude  carbonate  of  potassium. 

2.  Pharin.:  Potash  salts  are  essential  constituents 
in  the  human  body,  but  if,  when  wasted,  they  are 
supplied  directly  to  the  blood  they  are  very  poison- 
ous.   A  much  diluted  solution  of  potash  is  antacid 
and  sedative  in  dyspepsia  and  cutaneous  diseases, 
also  in  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  scrofula,  «fcc.  f  BICAR- 
BONATE.]   Caustic  potash  is  used  externally  as  a 
caustic  in  ulcers,  Ac. ;  carbonate  of  potash  has  been 
given  in  whooping  cough;  acetate  of  potash,  nitrate 


potassium-chloride 

of  potash,  and,  in  small  doses,  tartrate  of  potash 
are  diuretics;  acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  purgative 
and  used  in  dropsy;  citrate  of  potash  is  diuretio 
and  febrifugal  ;  sulphate  of  potash  is  a  mild  pur- 
gative generally  given  with  rhubarb,  Ac.  ',  nitrate  of 
potash  and  chlorate  of  ix>tash  are  refrigerants  and 
diuretics.  [PERMANGANATE.]  Bromide  and  iodide 
of  potassium  are  the  forms  in  which  bromine  and 
iodine  are  often  administered.  Sulphurated  potash 
in  small  doses  is  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
expectorant,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  scabies, 
psoriasis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  bronchitis. 

H  Potash-alum=A'af»nife;  Potash-f  ebn>ar=  Ortho- 
close  and  Microcline;  Potash-mica=  J 


potash-lime,  a. 

Chem.:  A  mixture  of  dry  hydrate  of  potassium 
and  quicklime  employed  in  estimating  the  nitrogen, 
contained  in  organic  substances.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature, it  liberates  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  ol 
ammonia. 

potash-  water,  ». 

Chem.  :  An  artificial  aerated  water  containing  a 
minute  quantity  of  potassic  bicarbonate. 

p5t   ash-es,  s.  pi.    [PEARLASHES.] 

p&t   ass,  po  tas   sa,  ».  [POTASH.]  [PoTABsroif- 

HYDRATE.] 

p8  las  -sa-mide,  a.  [English  potoaa(ium),  and 
amide.] 

Chem.  (jp/.)  :  Potassium  amides.  The  monocom- 
pound  K  II  jN  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  potas- 
sium in  ammonia  gas.  It  is  an  olive-green  substance, 
melting  a  little  over  100*.  Tripotassamide,  or 
nitride  of  potassium,  K  ,N  .  is  obtained  when  mono* 
potassamido  is  heated  in  a  close  vessel.  It  is  a 
greenish-black  substance,  taking  fire  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  contact  with  water  it 
is  decomposed,  yielding  ammonia  and  potassium 
hydrate. 

p8  tas  -sic,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  potass(ium)  ,'  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -t'c.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  potassium  ;  con- 
taining potassium. 

po  tas    si  urn,  «.  [Latinized  from  potash  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Symbol,  K  ;  atomic  weight,  39.  A  monad 
metallic  element,  discovered  by  Davy  in  1807,  and 
very  widely  diffused  through  the  vegetable,  min- 
eral and  animal  kingdoms.  It  usually  exists  in 
combination  with  inorganic  and  organic  acids,  and. 
when  its  organic  salts  are  burned,  they  are  resolved 
into  carbonate,  from  which  all  tho  other  salts  of 
potassium  can  be  prepared.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  electrolysis,  but  is  now  produced  in  large  quan- 
tity by  distilling  in  an  iron  retort  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potassium,  a 
condition  readily  obtained  by  igniting  crude  tartar 
in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  a  bluish-white  metal; 
specific  gravity,  '865,  being  the  lightest  of  all  the 
metals  except  lithium.  At  0°  it  is  brittle  and  crys- 
talline; soft  at  l"i  .  and  may  be  easily  cut  with  a 
knife;  fluid  at  62'5  ,  and  at  a  red  heat  distills,  yield- 
ing a  beautiful  green  vapor.  Thrown  upon  water, 
the  metal  decomposes  it  with  great  violence,  form- 
ing hydrate  of  potassium,  while  the  escaping  hydro- 
gen takes  fire,  burning  with  a  rose-red  color.  It 
can  only  be  preserved  in  tbe  metallic  state  by  im- 
mersing it  in  rock  oil. 

TI  Potassiurn-chloride='Su/tnte  ;  Potassium-nitrate 
=  \itrr  ;  Potassium-sulphate  =  Aphthitalite  and 
Alisenite. 

potassium-alloys,  «.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Alloys  formed  by  fusing  other  metals  with 
potassium.  The  arsenide  and  antimonide  (the  only 
important  forms),  heated  with  the  alcoholic 
iodides,  yield  the  arsenide,  Ac.,  of  the  alcohol  rad- 
icals. , 

potassium-bromide,  s. 

Chem.  :  KBr.  Formed  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  potassium,  or  by  neutralizing  hydrobroniic  acid 
with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  cubes,  hav- 
ing a  sharp  taste;  specific  gravity,  209;  is  more 
readily  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  is 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  oxidizing  agents  it 
is  converted  into  bromate. 

potasslum-carboxide,  s. 

Chem.:  KjCjO].  A  highly  explosive  compound 
formed  sometimes  in  the  manufacture  of  potas- 
sium, and  when  potassium  is  heated  to  80°  in  pres- 
ence of  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  first  of  a  gray  color, 
and  then  becomes  dark  red.  The  gray  compound 
has  the  composition  KoCO;  the  red  body  can  be 
preserved  under  mineral  naphtha.  In  contact  with 
water  it  explodes  with  great  violence. 

potassium-chloride,  «. 

Chem.:  KC1.  Occurs  native  as  sylvite,  and  is 
formed  when  potassium  is  burned  in  chlorine,  and 
when  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash  is  neutralized 
with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
mostly  in  cubes,  rarely  in  octahedrons;  specific 
gravity  1-9S  ;  tastes  like  common  salt,  melts  at  a  low 
red  heat,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  volatilizes 
unciianired.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  one  part  of 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tton,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious.     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &<-..  =  bel,     del. 


potassium-ethyl 

the  salt  dissolving  in  -"•"'  parts  of  water  at  1  v:,  ;  is 
•lightly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but  wood  spirit 
dissolves  it  more  readily.  It  form-  crystallizable 
double  salts  with  most  of  the  metallic  chlorides. 

potassium-ethyl,  *. 

I'll. ,,,. :  c  'j ll . K .  Not  known  in  the  separate  state, 
but  iu  combination  with  zinc-ethyl  by  treating  that 
Compound  with  potassium. 

potassium-hydrate,  • . 

< 'lu  in.:  KH(  >.  Potash.  Potassa.  Caustic  potash. 
Produced  by  dissolving  protoxide  of  potassium  in 
Water,  but  generally  prepared  by  adding  two  parts 
of  quicklime,  slakeu  with  water,  to  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  potassium  in  twelve  parts  of 
water,  and  boiling  the  mixture  forgome  time.  After 
standing,  the  clear  liquid  is  siphoned  off  and  evap- 
orated in  iron  or  silver  basins.  To  remove  several 
of  the  impurities  it  is  subsequently  treated  with 
alcohol.  After  fusion  it  is  a  white,  hard,  brittle 
substance,  specific  gravity  2*1,  melts  below  redness 
to  a  olrai  liquid,  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat,  dissolves 
in  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  in  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  alcohol.  It  has  an  acrid  taste,  is  a 
powerful  caustic,  decomposes  most  metallic  salts, 
and  at  a  high  temperature  acts  with  great  energy 
on  nearly  all  substances. 

potassium-iodide,  ». 

Q  Chem.:  KI.  Obtained  by  direct  union  of  iodine 
and  potassium,  and  by  neutralizing  hydriodic  acid 
with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are 
sometimes  transparent,  often  opaque;  specific 
gravity  2'90.  It  has  a  sharp  taste,  melts  below  a 
red  beat,  and  at  a  moderate  red  heat  volatilizes 
without  change;  is  soluble  in  '7  part  of  water  at 
16',  and  in  5'5  parts  alcohol  at  12'5'.  A  solution  of 
this  salt  dissolves  free  iodine,  forming  a  dark-brown 
solution.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

potassium-oxides, ».  /./. 

Chem.:  Potassium  forms  three  oxides:  (1)  Pro- 
toxide, K-jO,  formed  when  potassium  is  exposed  to 
dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  white,  very 
deliquescent  and  caustic,  ami  unites  with  water  so 
energetically  as  to  produce  incandescence;  (2)  Di- 
oxide, Kji  i .,  is  formed  at  a  certain  stage  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Ustroxido,  and  when  the  latter 
substance  is  decomposed  with  water ;  (3)  Tetroxide, 
KjQt,  is  produced  when  potassium  is  burnt  in  dry 
air  or  oxygen.  It  is  a  chrome  yellow  powder  which 
is  reduceoT to  protoxide  when  heated  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  nitrogen,  and  to  the  dioxide  when  dissolved 
in  water,  oxygen  in  each  case  being  evolved. 

potassium-sulphides,  ».  pi. 

Chem.:  Potassium  unites  with  sulphur  in  five 
different  proportions:  K  >S,  protosulphide,  obtained, 
but  in  a  state  of  doubtful  purity,  by  igniting  sul- 
phate of  potassium  in  a  covered  crucible  with  finely 
divided  carbon.  It  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  is 
deliquescen  t  and  caustic.  K  .-S.. ,  disulphide,  formed 
by  exposing  the  sulphydratc  to  the  air,  is  obtained 
as  an  orange-colored  fusible  substance.  K  .S  :.  tri- 
snlphide,  obtained  by  passing  the  vaporof  carbonic 
disulphide  over  ignited  potassium  carbonate.  KjS4, 
tetrasulphide,  formed  by  reducing  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium by  means  of  the  vapor  of  carbonic  disul- 
phide. K-^Sr,,  pentasulphide,  obtained  from  any  of 
the  above  sulphides  by  boiling  them  with  excess  of 
sulphur  until  fully  saturated.  All  the  sulphides 
have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  smell  of  sulphydric 
acid. 

p5t  iss  5x  yi,  ».  [Eng.  potaM(i'um),'  ojc(ygen), 
and  suff .  -yl.\ 

Chem. :  KO.  Hydroxyl,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  potassium. 

p6  -tate,  a.    [Lat.  pota(i«=a  draught.] 
Alchemy:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  stage  in  the 
pretended  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into 
fold  and  silver.     (£tw«/onaoft.'  Alchemist,  Ui.  2.) 

po  ta  tion,  *po-t»-cy-on,  «.  [Latin  potato, 
from ii«)/o= to  drink.  1 

1.  The  act  of  drinking. 

2.  A  drinking-bout. 

"Aft«r  thr««  or  four  hoara  of  friendly  potation 
We  took  leave."  Cotton    Dt  Monsieur  CoHn. 

3.  A  draught.     (Shaketp.:  Otlutllo,  ii.  3.) 

4.  A  beverage,  a  drink. 

"To  forswear  thin  potations,  and  addict  themMlTee  to 
tack."—  Shalcrtp-:  Henru  II'.,  11.  //„  iT.  8. 

p6  ta  to.po  ta  toe,n.  [Sp. potato.]  [BATATAS.] 
Bot.,  Hurl.,  Auric.,  etc.:  Solatium  tuberorum,  a 
well-known  plant,  the  tubers  (dilated  branches^  of 
which  are  eateu.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
Some  think  that  it  was  first  brought  to  Spain  from 
the  mountains  near  Quito  early  in  the  sixtf-nfh 
century.  Thence  it  spread  to  Italy  and  Austria. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  supposed  to  have  taken  it  to 
England  in  July,  1586,  having  obtained  it  from  the 
Virginian  colonists  who  had  left  England  in  l.~.-i. 
Qerarde,  in  his  Herbale,  figured  it  in  1597  as  "the 
potatoeof  Virginia,"  where  he  said  he  had  oht 
it*  root  -.  Sir  Walter  Kaloigh  cultivated  potatoes 
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on  his  estate  of  Yonghal,  near  Cork.    For  the  next 
century  and  a  half  they  were  regarded  as  garden 
plants  only.     They  gradually   made   way  to   the 
important  position  which  they  now  occupy  in  agri- 
culture.   Many   varieties   are  grown,  differing  in 
earliuess,  form,  size,  color.  &c. 
IT  (1)  Oil  of  potatoes:  [FrjsEL-OIL.] 
(2)  aweet  potato:  [BATATAS.] 
potato-apple,  ».    A  popular  name  for  the  round 
fruit  of  the  potato, 

potato-beetle, «.    [COLORADO-BEETLE.] 
potato-blight, «.    [POTATO-DISEASE.] 
potato-bogle,  «.    A  scarecrow.    [BoGLE,  «.,  1. 1. 

"To  be  hnng  np  between  heaven  and  earth,  like  an  auld 
potato-bogle." — Scott:  Rob  Koy,  ch.  xxxi. 

potato-bug,  «.    The  same  as  POTATO-BEETLE. 

potato-disease,  t. 

\'eg.  Pathol. :  A  disease  or  murrain  produced  by 
a  fungus,  Peronotpora  infestiins.  It  generally  first 
attacks  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  forming 
brown  spots  upon  them  in  July  and  August.  By 
this  time,  the  fungus  which  first  penetrated  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf,  has  thrust  forth  through  the 
stomates  its  conidia-beariug  filaments.  The  leaves 
soon  afterward  die.  Next  the  tubers  are  attacked 
and  decay,  either  in  a  moist  manner,  attended  by  a 
disagreeable  odor,  or  by  a  drying  up  of  the  tissue. 
Sometimes  the  term  potato-disease  is  limited  to  the 
first  of  these  kinds  of  decay,  but  they  are  closely 
akin,  the  one  form  passing  into  the  other.  Possibly 
an  excess  of  rain  in  particular  seasons  created  a 
predisposition  to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus.  Too 
strong  manuring,  and  the  cutting  up  of  seed  pota- 
toes nave  also  been  suggested  as  predisposing 
causes.  The  potato-disease  first  appeared  in  this 
country.  In  1845-1847  it  caused  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  Ireland,  producing  famine.  [FAM- 
INE.] It  has  never  since  completely  disappeared, 
and  in  1860  was  nearly  as  formidable  in  some  places 
as  on  its  first  appearance.  When  it  is  prevalent, 
the  potatoes  should  be  powdered  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  before  being  planted.  They  should  be  put 
early  in  the  ground,  and  the  haulm  removed  when 
the  disease  manifests  itself. 

potato-fat,  s. 

Chem.:  A  fat  extracted  from  fresh  potatoes  by 
ether.  It  forms  white,  slender,  stellate  needles, 
which  turn  brown,  without  melting,  on  exposure  to 
a  temperature  of  270% 

potato-mildew, ».    [POTATO-DISEASE.] 

potato-oat, ». 

Agric. :  A  temporary  variety  of  Avena  tativa. 
[AVESA,  OAT.] 

potato-scab,  s. 

Bot.:  Scab  in  potatoes,  produced  by  a  fungus, 
Tuburcinia  Kabiet. 

potato-spirit,  s. 

Chem.:  A  spirit  formed  during  the  fermentation 
of  potatoes,  and  used  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 

potato- starch,  «. 

Comm.:  The  starch  or  flour  of  the  potato,  some- 
times used  to  adulterate  arrow-root.  The  granules 
vary  considerably  in  size 
and  form,  some  being 
shell-shaped,  some  ovate, 
and  others,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  round.  Each 
granule  is  marked  with  a 
circular  or  stellate  hilum, 
and  around  this  is  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  distinct 
lines  or  circles. 

potato-stone, «. 

Min.:  A  name  applied  to 
the  siliceous  and  calcare- 
ous geodes    found  in  the  Potato-starch, 
soil  in  the   vicinity  of 

Bristol.  The  siliceous  geodes  are  lined  with  quartz 
crystals,  but  frequently  contain  calcite  with  acicu- 
lar  gotbite,  the  calcareous  ones  are  lined  with 
calcite  crystals,  but  frequently  contain  isolated 
crystals  of  quartz,  some  of  which  present  the  form 
of  the  primitive  rhombohedron.  They  appear  to 
have  been  formed  in  the  dolomitic  conglomeratic. 
According  to  Green,  this  name  has  also  been 
applied  to  certain  hollow  linn'>tom-  pebbles,  which 
have  been  converted  into  dolomite,  their  interiors 
being  lined  with  crystals  of  the  same  substance. 

potato-sugar,  «.    [STARCH-SUOAR.] 

*p6  ta  -tor,  nibtt.  [Latin.]  One  who  drinks ;  a 
drinker,  a  drunkard. 

*p6  -ta-t5r  y\  a.  [Lat.  potatoriut,  from  potatnr 
=  a  drinker;  fmto—to  drink.]  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  drink  or  drinking. 

pot  b6y,  «.  [Eng.  noHl),  s., and  bop.]  A  boy  or 
man  employed  in  a  public  house  to  clean  the  pot.-, 
rarry  out  all- or  beer,  Ac. 


potential 

•pitch  (1),  v.  t.   [POACH  (!),».] 

•p8tch  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  packer.}  [PoACB  (2),  v.J 
To  thrust,  to  push. 

•Til  pottf*  at  him."— SAnJU«p. .  Cortolanut,  1.  10. 

•pitch -8r,  «.  [English  porch;  -er.]  Oncwhoor 
that  whirli  potcbci). 

potcher-englne, «. 

Paper-making:  A  machine  in  which  washed  rags 
are  intimately  mixed  with  a  bleaching  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

pote,  v.  t.  &  i.    [POTTER.] 

A.  Tran*.:  To  push  or  kick. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  creep  about  moodily.    (Pror.) 
*p5t  -S-car-y1,   *pot-l-car  y,  «.    [A  corruption 

of  apothecary,  which  was  apparently  mistaken  for 
a  pothecary.j    An  apothecary, 
•pot  ed,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Plaited. 
po  teen  ,  p5t  been  ,  'pSt-teSn'.  «.    [Ir.  pnta= 
a  pot,  a  vessel  |  /»otaim  =  to  drink.]  Whisky  ;  prop- 
erly, whisky  illicitly  distilled  in  Ireland. 
"  His  none  it  ia  a  coral  to  the  view. 
Well  nourish' d  with  Pierian  potheen." 

Hood;  Irlth  Schoolmaster. 

p6-t«-18t.  «.  [Fr.;  Dut. potelood;  (ier.pottloth.J 
Sulphuretof  molybdenum  (q.  v.). 

po-tenfe  (!),».  [Fr.=a  gibbet,  a  crutch,  from 
Lat.  potentia= power.] 

Her. :  A  cross,  whose  ends  resemble  the  head  of  a 
crutch. 

pS-tenfe  <2),«.  [Lat. potenlm=power.]  Power, 
potency  (q.  T.). 

po  ten  -cial  (cl  as  sh),  a.    [POTENTIAL.] 

po  ten-cy\  tubst.  [Lat.  potetifia=power,  from 
potent;  Sp.  &  Port,  polencia;  Ital.  potenzia,  po- 
tenzn.]  [POTENT,  o.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  potent ;  power, 
mental  or  physical ;  strength. 

"  The  potency  of  her  who  ha*  the  bllaa, 
To  make  it  still  elystum  where  she  i*," 

Cook.  Green's  Tu  Quoque. 

2.  Efficacy,  strength;  as,  the  potency  of  a  medi- 
cine. 

3.  Moral  power,  influence,  or  strength. 

"  By  the  dread  potency  of  every  star." 

Mason:  Caractacus. 
*4.  A  power,  an  authority, 

p&  -tent,  o.  &  t.  [Lat.  potent  (genit.  pottntit). 
pr.  par.  of  poMum=to  be  able,  from  pofi»=able,  ana 
MI i/i  to  be ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  potente.} 

A.  A*  adjective: 

1.  Physically  powerful ;  producing  great  physical 
effects ;  strong,  forcible,  efficacious. 

"  MOHen  once  more  hitt  potent  rod  extends 
Orerthe  sea."  Mill,,,,-  P.  I...  zii.  211. 

2.  Having  great  power ;  powerful,  mighty. 

"The  eminence  of  a  great  and  potent  lord." — Burktt 
Letter  to  a  Xoble  Lord. 

3.  Strong  in  a  moral  sense ;  having  or  exercising 
great  power  or  influence. 

"  The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  bin  friends 
Potent  at  court."        Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  IT.  4. 

4.  Strong,  intoxicating;  as,  a  potent  spirit. 

B.  At  nubstantive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  powerful  person ;  a  potentate,  a  prince. 

"  You  equal  potent*,  fiery  kindled  spirits." 

Shake*?.,  King  John,  ii. 

2.  A  walking-staff,  a  crutch. 

II.  Heraldry:  A  bearing  resembling  the  head  of 
a  crutch. 

1  (1)  Potent  counter-potent.  Potency  counter-po- 
l>  in-//.  Potency  in  point:  One  of  the  furs  used  in 
heraldry. 

(2)  Crost  potent:  [PoTENCB  (1).] 

*p6 '-tin  ti  <jf,  tubtt.  [English  potent;  -acy.J 
Sovereignty. 

p6  -tgn  tate,  'po-ten-tat,  ratef.  [Fr.  potentat, 
from  Low  Lat.  potentates*  supreme  prince,  from 
pofenfo=to  exercise  authority,  from  Lat. potent= 
potent  (q.  v.).]  A  person  who  possesses  great 
power,  authority,  or  sway ;  a  monarch,  a  sovereign, 
a  prince. 

"Cherub  and  seraph,  potentate*  and  thrones." 

Milton,  P.  L.,  Til.  I!*. 

p6  -tent  ed,  p6  ten  te8  ,  o.  [Eng.  pvtrnt;  -ed, 
-ee.\ 

Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary  whi-n 
tin- outer  edges  are  formed  into  poti-nt--,  iHtTi-rintf 
from  what  i.1-  ti-nued  poti-nt  coimtrr-potent,  which 
i- 1  In-  forming  of  the  wholi-  surf  an-  of  the  ordinary 
into  potnit -  and  countor-potents  like  tin-  fur. 

po  ten  tlal  (tiasshi,  *po  ten  cial,  *po  ten- 
clall,  a.  »fe*.  I  Fr.  /w*/«*M/i»-/  from  Lai.  //«</'  itti<ili>. 
from  poteiw=potent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  7/0/1  nriitl.  ] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     cere,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rCle,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     a,     OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


potential-cautery 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Having  power  or  potency;  powerful,  effica- 
cious, strong. 

"Potential  spurs." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 

•2.  Producing  a  certain  effect  without  appearing 
to  have  the  necessary  properties ;  latent. 

3.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  actuality ;  pos- 
sible ;  that  may  be  manifested. 

"It  is  necessary  thus  to  warn  potential  offenders."— 
Lini-lini  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Physics :  Capable  of  being  exerted,  though 
not  acting  at  the  particular  moment. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Anything  that  is  possible  or  may 
possibly  bo  or  happen ;  possibility,  but  not  actual- 
itv;  potentiality. 

2.  Elect.:   A  term  holding  the  same  relation  to 
electricity  that  level  does  to  gravity.   The  potential 
of  the  earth  is  taken  at  zero. 

3.  Physics:  The  sum  of  each  mass-element  of  the 
attracting  body  divided  by  the  distance  of  that  ele- 
ment from  the  attracted  point. 

potential-cautery, ».    [CAUTEBY,  2.] 

potential-force,  s.   [FOBCE  (1), «.,  II  25.] 

potential-mood,  s. 

Gram.:  That  form  of  a  verb  which  is  used  to 
express  power,  possibility,  liberty,  or  necessity  of 
an  action  or  of  being;  as,  Ho  may  go,  You  stutuld 
"write. 

p6-t8n-ti-al-l-tf  (tl  as  Shi),  8.  [Eng.  poten- 
tial; -ity.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  potential ;  possi- 
bility without  actuality. 

2.  Inherent  power,  quality,  capability,  or  dispo- 
sition not  actually  exhibited. 

"Potentiality  for  pauperism  seems  inherent  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  metropolitan  poor." — Observer,  Nov.  15, 

lias. 
p6-ten  -tlal-lf  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  potential; 

•1.  With  power  or  potency;  powerfully,  effect- 
Bally. 

2.  In  a  potential  manner ;  in  possibility,   not  in 
actuality;  not  positively ;  possibly. 

3.  In  efficacy,  not  in  actuality. 

"  If  the  juice,  though  both  actually  and  potentially  cold, 
be  not  quickly  wiped  off." — Boyle:  fjn  Colors. 

*p6-ten  -tl-ar-y  (tl  as  BhI),  «.  [An  abbrev.  of 
plenipotentiary  (q.  v.).]  A  plenipotentiary  ;  a  power, 
an  authority. 

*po-ten -tl-ate  (ti  as  Shi),  v.  t.  [Eng.  potent; 
-tare.)  To  render  active  or  potent;  to  give  power 
or  potency  to. 

" rutenttatfd  by  en  especial  divine  grace."— Coleridge. 

p6  tSn  til -la,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  potens 
(gonit.  potentis)  =  powerful;  from  the  medicinal 
properties  attributed  to  some  species.] 

Bot . :  Cinquefoil,  the  typical  genus  of  Potentillida> 
(q.  v.).  Flowers  white  or  yellow,  rarely  red;  calyx, 
five,  rarely  four-lobed,  with  as  many  small  bracts; 
petals,  five,  rarely  four;  style,  short,  lateral,  or 
nearly  tormina! ;  achenes,  many,  minute,  on  a  small, 
dry  receptacle.  Chiefly  from  the  north  temperate 
and  Arctic  zones.  Known  species,  120.  Eight  are 
under  Potentilla  proper,  viz. :  Potentilla  reptans, 
the  Common  Creeping;  P.  verna,  the  Spring; 
P.  salishurgensis,  alpestris,  or  avre.a,  the  Alpine; 
P.frayariastrum,  the  Strawberry-leaved ;  P.rupes- 
tris.  the  Strawberry-flowered,  and  P,  argentea,  the 
Hoary  Cinquefoil;  P.  tormentilla,  the  Tormentil 
(q.  v.),  and  P.  a»i8erina,  the  Silver-weed  (q.  v.). 
The  other  three  are  P.  comarum  (Comarum  palus- 
tre),  the  Marsh  Cinquefoil;  P.  (sibbaldia)  procum- 
bens,  the  Procumbent  Sibbaldia,  and  P.fruticosa, 
the  Shrubby  Cinquofoil.  The  most  common  is  the 
Tormpiitil ;  the  next  is  the  Strawberry-leaved  Cin- 
quefoil, often  mistaken  for  the  Wild  Strawberry, 
but  is  smaller,  has  silky  leaflets,  and  flowers  earlier, 
•viz.,  from  March  to  May.  P.  reptans  is  a  febrifuge. 
P.  nepalensis  yields  a  red  dye.  Its  roots  are  depur- 
ative;  their  ashes  are  applied  with  oil  to  burns» 


po  ten  tll-ll-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  potentill(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Rosace*.  Calyx  tube  herba- 
ceous ;  fruit  of  four  or  more  achenes. 

p6  -t?nt-ly\  od».  [EiigHsh  potent;  -ly.]  In  a 
poten  t .  powerful ,  or  efficacious  manner ;  with  power, 
potency,  force,  or  energy. 

"  You  are  potently  opposed." 

.      Shaktsp.:  Henry  Till.,  v.  1. 

p6  -tent-nSss,  s.  [English  potent;  -ness.]  The 
quality  nr  state  of  being  potent;  potency,  power, 
powerfuluess,  etficacy. 
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p5-tSr-I-6-crin  -I-da»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poferio- 
crtn(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  auS.  -idee.] 

I'n  I  in  ml. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea  (q.  v.). 

p8-ter  I  6-crI  -ntts,  s.  [Gr.  poterion=&  drink- 
ing cup,  and  krinon  =  a  lilly. ] 

Palifont.:  The  typo-genus  of  the  family  Potcr- 
iocrinidae.  Calyx  as  in  Cyathocrinus,  but  with  the 
upper  surface  convex,  with  a  very  large  anal  tube. 
The  genus  (witli  several  sub-genera)  commences  in 
the  Silurian,  is  present  in  the  Devonian,  and 
abounds  in  the  Carboniferous  period,  after  which  it 
disappears. 

p6-te'r  -I-um,  s.  [Latin  from  Gr.  po(erion=a 
drmkiug-cup.l 

Bot. :  Salad-Burnet;  a  genus  of  Sanguisorbacete. 
Calyx  single,  four-cleft,  petals  none,  stamens  many, 
stigma  tufted.  Found  in  the  north  temperate  zone ; 
known  species  twenty. 

•po  ter-ner,  s.  [PAUTENEB.]  A  purse,  a  bag,  a 
pocket,  a  pouch. 

•pp  tes  tate,  *po  tes  tat,  s.  [Latin  potestas 
(genit.»ote8ra<i8)=power;Ital.  podesta= an  author- 
ity.] A  chief  authority,  a  potentate. 

*P6  -t8s-ti-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  potestativus,  from  po- 
trfttas  (genitive  t>ote8?ari8)  =  power;  Fr.  potestdtif.] 
Having  the  attribute  of,  or  carrying  with  it  power; 
authoritative. 

"God's  authoritative  or  potestattve  power." — Pearson: 
On  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

pSt -fnl,  8.  [Eng.  po<  (1),  and  full.]  As  much  as 
will  fill  a  pot ;  as  much  as  a  pot  will  hold. 

"If  one  cast  a  few  almonds  into  a  potful  of  it,  it  will 
become  as  clear  as  rock  water." — Howelt:  Letters,  bk.  ii., 
let.  64. 

pot  head,  8.  [Eng.  pot  (1),  and  head.]  One  who 
habitually  stupefies  himself  with  drink,  a  fuddler, 
a  soaker. 

"She  was  too  good  for  a  poor  pothead  like  me." — Kings- 
ley:  Westward  Ho!  oh.  iv. 

pot  heen  ,  8.    [POTEEN.] 
j>8vh  -8r  (1).  *pud-der,  *poott-er,  p8t -tSr,  s. 
[PoTHER,  t'.J    Bustle,  confusion ;  constant  excite- 
ment, stir. 

"  Coming  on  with  a  terrible  pother." 

Wordsworth:  Kitral  Architecture. 

*p8»h  -ir  (2), s.    [Apparently  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
poucfre=powder  (q.  v.J.J    A  suffocating  cloud. 
"So  grievous  was  the  pother." 

Drayton:  yymphldla. 

p8th  -8r,  p8t  -tSr,  'pudheren,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A 
frequent,  from  pote  =  to  push  or  kick  ;  Dnt.  poteren 
=  to  search  thoroughly;  peuteren  =  to  fumble,  to 
poke  about.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  pother,  bustle,  or  stir;  to 
fuss  about. 

B.  Trans.:   To  harass  and  perplex;  to  tease,  to 
worry,  to  bother. 

"He  that  loves  reading  and  writing,  yet  finds  certain 
seasons  wherein  those  things  have  no  relish,  only  pothers 
and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose." — Locke. 

p6-th6~9l  -tes.,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.  pothos ;  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  apparently  akin  to 
Pothos  (q.  v.). 

p6  th6  mor  -phS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  pothos,  and  Gr. 
morpA«=form.] 

I>ot.:  Agenusof  Piporidae.  Pothomorphe sidcefolia 
(or  umbellata)  and  P  subpeltata  are  used  in  Brazil 
to  stimulate  the  lymphatics,  as  deobstruents,  and 
to  cleanse  foul  ulcers. 

p6   th8s,  8.    [The  Ceylonese  name  of  a  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orontiew.  Pothos  scandens  is 
used  in  India  in  putrid  fevers. 

p8t-I-ch6-ma  nl-a,  p6t-I-ch6  ma  -nie,  subst. 
[Fr.  potiche=&  porcelain  vase,  and  manie,  Greek 
ma>iia=madness,  mania.]  The  taste  for  coating 
the  inside  of  glassware  with  varnished  paper  or 
linen  flowers  or  devices,  so  as  to  give  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  painted  ware  or  old  china. 

*p8t  -1-fp.ge,  s.  [Lat. pofo=to  drink.]  A  drunk- 
ard. 

p6  -tion,  *pO-Cl-on,  s.    [Fr.  potion,  from  Latin 

otionem,  accus.  of  po(io=a  drink;  poto=to  drink. 
.'nt inn  and  poison  are  doublets;  Sp.  pocion;  Ital. 
pozione.]  A  drink,  a  draught ;  especially  a  dose  of 
liquid  medicine. 

1  •  How  do  thy  potions  with  insidious  joy. 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy!" 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

*p6  tion,  r.  t .  [POTION,  8.]  To  give  a  potion  to ; 
to  drug. 

"  Having  potloned  them  with  a  sleepy  drinke." — Speed: 
Hist,  limit  Britain,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

p8t -lid,  8.  [ Eng.  pot  (1),  and  lid.]  The  lid  or 
cover  of  a  pot. 

potlid-valve,  s.  A  cap-shaped  valve  which  shuts 
down  like  a  cover  upon  a  port  or  the  end  of  a  pipe. 
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pottern-ore 

pot   man,  ».    [Eng.  pot  (1),  and  man.] 

*1*  A  pot-companion. 

2.  A  servant  at  an  English  public-house  who 
cleans  the  pots,  takes  oat  beer  or  ale,  Ac.  ;  a  pot- 
boy. (.Eng.) 

p6  too  ,  8.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith.:  A  local  name  for  Nyctibiusjamaiceniit, 
from  its  cry. 

p8t-6-rod  ,  8.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  KANOABOO-BAT  (q.  v.). 

Pots   dam, «.    [Seedef.] 

Oeog. :  A  township  in  New  York. 

Potsdam-sandstone,  8. 

fii-iil.:  An  American  sandstone  of  Cambrian  age, 
containing  Trilobites,  Lingula  antiqua,  &c.  [Pao- 
TICHNITES.] 

pot  sherd,  *p8f  -shard,  *pot  share,  8.  [Eng. 
pot  (1),  and  sherd;  A.  S.  sceard,  from  8cearan=tO 
shear.]  A  broken  piece  or  fragment  of  an  earthen- 
ware |>ot.  (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  37.) 

pot    stone,  «.    [Eng.  pot  (1),  s.,  and  stone.] 

1.  Oeol.  oj  Mining :  The  name  given  in  Norfolk  to 
certain  large  flints  with  a  nucleus  of  chalk,  found 
in  the  Upper  Chalk.    They  are  considered  to  be 
VentricuHtes  (q.  v.). 

2.  M in. :  An  impure  variety  of  goapstone  or  com- 
pact talc  (q.  v.i,  formerly  used  for  making  Utensila 
of  various  kinds. 

*pSt'-sure  (8  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  pot  (1),  and  sure,] 
Perfectly  sure  or  confident,  as  one  affected  by  drink ; 
positive,  cocksure. 

"Armed  against  him  like  a  man  potsure." 

Legend  of  Capt.  Jones.     (1669.) 

P8tt,8.  [The  name  of  a  celebrated  English  sur- 
geon, Percival  Pott.]  (See  etym.) 

Pott's  disease,  8.  [POTT,  «.]  Necrosis  of  the  ver- 
tebne,  resulting  in  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Pott's  fracture,  s.  [POTT,  s.\  Fracture  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tibia,  complicated  with  a  dis- 
placed fibula. 

pStt,  8.      [POT(1),8.,  II.  2.] 

pSt  -tage  (age  as  Ig),  *pot  age,  «.  [Fr.  potage, 
from  pof=a  pot.]  [PoRBIDOE.] 

1.  A  kind  of  food  made  of  meat  boiled  (generally 
with  vegetables)  to  softness  in  water.     (Cotton: 
Voyage  to  Ireland:) 

2.  Oatmeal  or  other  porridge. 

•pot -tain,  8.    [PoT  (!),«.]    Old  pot-metal. 
p8t  -tSd,  pa. par.  &  a.    [PoT  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Put  into  pots ;  specif.,  seasoned  and 
preserved  in  pots;  as,  potted  bloaters. 

p8t  tSr  (1),8.  [Eng.pof  (1)  ;  -er;  Fi.potier;  IT. 
potoir.] 

1.  One  who  makes  earthenware  pots  or  crockery 
of  any  kind;  a  maker  of  pottery. 

2.  One  who  peddles  crockery.    (Eng.  Prov.) 

3.  One  who  pots  meats. 

potter-carrier,  s.   A  porringer. 

potter's  clay,  8.  A  tenacious  clay  used  in  the 
potteries. 

potter's  lathe,  s.   [POTTEB'S  WHEEL.] 
potter's  wheel,  s.   A  horizontally  revolving  disc, 
driven  by  a  treadle  or  by  an  assistant.  The  lump  of 
clay,  being  placed  upon  it,  is  molded  into  form  by 
pressure,  the  circular  form  being  maintained  by  the 
passage  of  the  clay  between  the  hands,  assisted  by 
a  piece  of  horn  or  shell,  which  is  called  a  "rib, 
acting  as  a  former,  straight-edge,  or  scraper,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

pSt-t3r  (2),  e.  [POTTEB,  r.]  A  slow  pace  or  walk ; 
a  saunter. 

"The  run  .  .  .  degenerated  Into  a  potter."—  Field, 
Feb.  27, 1886. 

pit  -t8r,  v,  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  of  po(e  =  to  push, 
to  kick,  from  Wei.  pwt  10=  to  push,  to  poke;  Gael. 
put;  Corn,  poot;  Sw.  dial.  pdfa=to  poke  with  a 
stick;  O.  Dnt. />o<8i'en=to  search  one  thoroughly.] 

[POTHEB.t'.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  busy  or  worry  one's  self  about  trifles ;  to 
trifle ;  to  be  fussy. 

2.  To  walk  lazily  or  without  any  definite  purpose ; 
to  saunter. 

"Pottering  about  with  the  rector  of  a  parish  over  a 
small  glebe."— Ike.  Queen,  Sept.  26,  1886. 

»B.  Trans.:  To  poke,  to  push. 

pSt  tern,  a.  [Eng.  potter;  -n.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  potters  or  pottery. 

pottern-ore,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"I  likewise  took  notice  of  an  ore,  which  for  its  aptneo* 
to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to  glaze  their  earthen 
vessels,  the  miners  call  pottern-ore." — Boute:  Works,  i.  328 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian   -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shim;      -(Ion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


pottery 

p8t  -ttl-f ,  t.    [Fr.  poterie.  from  po<=a  pot.] 

1.  The  ware  or  vessels  made  by  potters ;  earthen- 
ware glazed  and  baked. 

"The  earthenware  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
nnirlazod,  but  they  covered  their  potleru  with  wax,  tallow, 
bitumen,  and  [Kirhapt  other  articles,  to  render  them 
impervious  to  water,  wine,  *c.  The  Koman«  uned  molds 
for  ornamenting  clav  vessels  and  for  making  nguret  of 
Idole,  or  of  limbs,  plants,  Ac.,  for  votive  offerings.  The 
ut  of  making  glazed  pof/fri(  originated  with  the  China**, 
and  passed  from  thence  to  India,  and  from  thence  »uc- 
oetaivel;  u>  Arabia,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland."— Kniuht: 
Diet.  Mechanics. 

2.  A  place  where  earthenware  is  manufactured. 
•3.  The  business  of  a  potter. 
POttery-bark,  ».  The  bark  of  Licania,  the  ashes 

ofwhich  along  the  Amazon  are  mixed  with  clay  for 
pottery. 

pottery-gauge.  8.  A  shaper  or  templet  for  the 
inside  of  a  vessel  on  the  wheel.  It  is  designed  to 
Hni-li  the  inside  of  stoneware  smoothly  and  of  a 
uniform  -i/''. 

pottery-tissue,  t.  A  kind  of  tissue-paper  used 
to  receive  Impressions  of  engravings  for  transference 
to  biscuit.  The  paper  is  made  on  the  Fourdrinier 
machine  in  lengths  sometimes  equal  to  1,200  yards. 

pottery-tree,  8. 

Botany:  (1)  The  genus  Licania  [POTTERY-BARK]  ; 
(2)  MoQuilea  utilii. 

6t-tI-»   8.    [Named  after  J.  F.  Pott,  of  Bruns- 

wL%] 

"Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  or  tribe 
Pottiacei.  Calyptera  dimidiate ;  peristome  simple 
or  wanting;  if  present,  with  lanceolate,  articulate 
teeth.  Pottia  truncata  grows  on  mud  walls. 

p5t-tl-a -58-1,  p5t-«-a -98-8),  s. pi.  [NIod.Lat. 
potti (a) ;  Latin  masc.  plural  adj.  suff.  -acei,  or  fern. 
-acece.} 

Botany :  An  order  or  tribe  of  Apocarpous  Mosses. 
Capsules  straight,  oval,  pedunculate,  generally 
without  a  peristome. 

p8t   ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [Por,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^48  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
rerb.) 

C.  At  tubttantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  putting  into  a  pot  or  pots ;  as  of 
meats  for  preservation,  or  plants  for  propagation. 

U  The  potting  of  plants  is  advantageous  to  seed- 
lings, and  it  also  enables  a  certain  amount  of  bot- 
tom heat  to  be  supplied  to  plants,  besides  making 
them  flowerearly.  It  howevorcramps  their  growth, 
and  ultimately  exhausts  the  soil;  the  earth  should, 
therefore,  bo.  changed  at  intervals,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  manure  should  be  furnished. 

•2.  The  ma  king  of  pottery. 

•3.  Drinking.    (Shaketp. :  Othello,  ii.  3.) 

II.  Sugar;  The  cleansing  of  sugar  by  placing  it 
while  soft  in  inverted  conical  molds  with  a  mass  of 
saturated  clay  on  top. 

polling-cask,  8. 

Sugar :  A  hogshead  with  holes  in  the  bottom  into 
which  imperfectly  crystallized  sugar  is  dipped  in 
order  that  the  molasses  may  drain  from  it.  In  each 
hole  is  placed  a  crushed  stalk  of  cane  or  plantain, 
which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  sugar.  The  mo- 
lasses passes  off  through  the  spongy  stalk,  leaving 
the  sugar  comparatively  dry  and  more  perfectly 
crystallized. 

polling-house,  subst,  A  house  or  shed  in  which 
plants  are  potted. 

p6t  tie,  'pot-el,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pofel,  dimin.  of  pof= 
a  pot  (<J.v.,)J 

1.  A  liquid  measure  containing  four  pinU:  hence, 
a  large  tankard.    (Cotton:  The  Companion.) 

2.  \  vessel  or  basket  for  fruit,  in  shape  a  trun- 
cated cone,  and    sometimes  with   a   semicircular 
Dandle  across  the  top. 

8.  The  game  of  Hop-Scotch.    ( Prop.) 
•pottle-bellied,  a.    Pot-bellied, 
•pottle-deep,  adv.   To  the  bottom  of  the  pottle 
or  tankard.  (Xltaketp.:  vthvllo,  ii.  3.) 

•pottle-draught,  t.    The  drinking  a  pottle  of 
liquor  at  one  draught. 
•pottle-pot,  8.   A  pottle.    (Shaketp.:  Henry  IV., 

pSt -to,  8.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  The  sole  species  of  the  genus  Perodicticua 
(q.  v.).  It  is  a  small  nocturnal  Lemurroid,  from 
western  equatorial  \fiica  ;  appersuTtaoeof  arhest- 

nut  tint,  palt-r  U-ncath.  Limt>~  nearly  of  on--  li-nutti, 
head  roiindr<l.  >•>(•-  lateral :  index  finuer  reduced  to 
a  tubercle.  The  teeth  indicate  a  mixed  diet. 

pfit-tf,  8.    [Out.  potte.]    Pottery. 

potty-baker,  tubtt.  [Dnt.  pottebakker.]  A  cant 
term  in  New  York  for  a  potter. 
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p8t  u-lent,  •p5t-u-18nt-a.il,  adj.  [Lat.pofu- 
tenft«= intoxicated,  from  pofo=to  drink. J 

1.  Tipsy;  nearly  intoxicated. 

2.  Fit  to  drink;  drinkable. 

"  Unto  inch  liquid  and  potulrntall  meal*  are  not  profit- 
able."— Tenner;  FVo  Jfee/a,  p.  289. 

pou',  pu',  v.  t.    [PULL,  r.]    (Scotch.) 

pouce,  «.    |  I'ULSK  (1), «.] 

p6"U9h,  'pouche,  tubst.  [O.  Fr.  pouche,  poche= 
a  pocket,  pouch,  or  poke.  Pouch  and  poke  are 
doublets.]  [POKE, ».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  small  bag;  a  pocket,  a  poke. 

"  Wi'  a  brace  of  wild  duckes  in  his  pouch." —Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  XT. 

2.  >V;/. :  A  big  belly  or  stomach ;  a  paunch . 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Boi. :  A  little  sack  or  bag  at  the  base  of  some 
petals  or  sepals.    Example,  Nigritella. 

2.  Naut.:  A   small  bulkhead  or   partition  in  a 
ship's  hold,  to  prevent  grain  or  other  loose  cargo 
from  shifting. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  cartridge-box. 

4.  ZoOl.:  A  bag,  like  that  under  the  bill  of  the  Peli- 
can, or  the  marsupiuro  (q.  T.)  of  the  Harsupialia. 

•pouch-mouth,  «.  &  a. 

A.  Astubtt.:  A  month  with  blubbered  lips.  (Ash.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pouch-mouthed, 
•pouch-mouthed,  a.    Having  a  pouch-mouth; 

bluober-lipped. 

pouch-shaped,  a. 

/•'"'- :  Hollow  and  resembling  a  little  double  bag, 
as  the  spur  of  many  Orchids. 

•p6~tt$h,  t'.  t .  &  i.    [PoucH, «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  put  into  a  pouch  or  pocket ;  to  pocket. 
"In  January  husband  thatpoucheth  the  grotee, 

Will  break  np  bis  la;,  or  be  Bowing  of  otea." 

Tusstr:  Husbandrte. 

2.  To  put  into  the  pouch  or  sac ;  to  swallow. 
"The  common  heron  hath  long  lefts  for  wading,  a  neck 

to  reach  prey,  and  a  wide  extensive  throat  to  pouch  it." — 
Derhnm. 

3.  To  pout,  to  bang  the  lip.    (Aiiusicurth.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pocket ;  to  put  up  with. 

44 1  will  pouch  up  no  such  affront." — .Scoff. 

2.  To  purse  up,  to  pout. 

"He  pouehtd  his  month."  —  Richardson  Sir  Charles 
Orandtson,  v.  68. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  swallow  food,  a  bait,  Ac. 
"Another  [pike],  which  had  run  out  fifteen  yards  of 

line  before  stopping  to  pouch.1' — Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

pouch    b£ll,  x.    [Eng.  pouch,  and  bell.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Glossocomia. 

pouched,  'i.O.  [Eng.  pouch, ;-<•<(.]  Having,  or 
furnished  with, a  pouch;  specif,  furnished  with  a 
pouch  for  carrying  the  young,  as  the  marsupials,  or 
with  cheek-pouches. 

pouched  ant-eaters,  «.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Myrmecobius  (q.  T.). 

pouched-badgers, t.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  family  Peramelida?  (q.  v.). 

pouched-frog,  «. 

ZoOl,:  Kototrema  martupiatum. 

pouched-marmots,  >.  pi. 

ZuOl.:  The  genus  Spormophilus.  The  specios  are 
furnished  with  cheek-pouches,  and  are  natives  of 
this  country,  the  North  of  Europe,  and  Northern 
Asia. 

pouched-mice,  pouched-rats,  8.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  family  Geomyidae  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
Pocket  Gophers. 

pouched-rats,  i.pl.   [POUCHED-MICE.] 

pouched-weasels,  a.  /•'. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Phascogale  {q.  v.). 

pouchet, 8.    [Pouxc-ET.J 

pou  ch&ng  ,  s.  [Chin.]  A  kind  of  black  tea ;  a 
superior  kind  of  souchong. 

*p6"nc,h-jf,  a.  [Eng.  {touch;  -y.]  Like  a  pouch 
or  bag ;  swollen. 

"  Such  a  flaccid,  fluid,  pouchy  carcass,  I  have  never  before 
iaen."— Burroughs:  Pfptu-ton,  p.  217. 

pou  de  soy,  s.    [PADEHOT.] 

•poudre,   ..    [Fr.]    Powder.    (Chaucer:    C.    T., 

. 

•poudre-marchant,  auutt.  Pulverized  spices. 
(Chaucer.) 


poun 

p&u  drette  ,  «.  [Fr.]  A  manure  prepared  from 
dried  night-soil,  mixed  with  charcoal,  gypsum,  ic. 
It  is  very  powerful. 

•pou-drld,  a.    [POWDERED.] 
p6u -jah, ».   [PtMA.] 

pduk.  v.  t.  [POKE,  ».]  To  poke,  to  pluck.  (Scotch.) 
•pou-lalne,  *.    [Fr.] 

Old  Cott.:  A  kind  of  pointed  shoe  worn  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

'POUlCe,  ».     [PtTLSE  (1),  «.] 
*POUl-da-Tl8,  «.     [POLEDAVT.] 

•poul-dre, «.   [POWDER,*.] 
•poul-dred,  a.   [POCLDRE.] 

1.  Beaten  or  reduced  to  powder, 

2.  Variegated,  spotted. 

•poul-dron, «.    [PAULDEON.] 

pdule,  «.    [Fr.] 

1.  Cards :  The  same  as  POOL  (q.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  movements  of  a  quadrille. 

pdulp,  p&ulpe, «.     [Fr.] 

ZoOl. :  Octopui  vulgarit,  the  Common  Octopus. 

poult,  *pulte,  ».  [Fr.  poulet,  dimin.  of  poule=a 
ben,  from  Low  Lat.  pulln.]  A  pullet;  a  young 
chicken,  partridge,  grouse,  Ac. 

"  Turkey  i>"itlt*,  fresh  from  th'  egg,  in  batter  f  ry'  <1." 
Kutil:  Art  <tf  Cuutrry. 

•pSult  -8r,  *pult  ar,  *pult-er,  tubtt.  [English 
poult;  •<;-.)  One  who  deals  in  poultry ;  a  poulterer. 

"  It  is  reported  besides  of  a  certain  poulter,  who  had  a 
secret  by  himself,  whereby  he  could  tell  surely  and  never 
misse  which  egge  would  be  a  cock  chicken,  which  a  hen." 
—P.  Holland;  Pilau,  bk.  X.,  ch.  Iv. 

poulter's-measure,  subtt.  Measurement  by  the 
dozen. 

p6ul  -te"r-8r,  ».  [Eng.  poulter;  -«r.]  One  who 
deals  in  poultry  or  game. 

p6ul'-tl;e,  *pul  tesse,  *pul  tls,  tubtt.  [Latin 
pullet,  nom.  pi.  of  pui»=a  thick  pap,  cogn.  witbGr. 
poM«8= porridge;  Fr.  pulte.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  soft  composition,  as  of  bread, 
meal,  bran,  or   a    mucilaginous  substance,  to  be 
applied  to  sores,  inflamed  part.-  of  the  body,  or  the 
like ;  a  cataplasm. 

"PulttstB  made  of  green  herbs." — Burton:  Anatomy  of 
Htlancholu,  p.  380. 

2.  I 'hiii-iii.:  Poultices  are  of   several  kinds:  the 
most  important  are  (1)  Cataplasma  fermenti  (yeast 
poultice),  formed  of  yeast,  flour,  and  water  heated 
to  100°  F.    It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic 
in  cases  of  indolent  ulcers.     (2)  Cataplatma   linl 
(linseed  poultice)  formed  by  mixing  4  ozs.  of  lin- 
seed meal  with  half  a  fluid  oz.  of  olive  oil,  and  then 
gradually  adding  10  fluid  ozs.  of  boiling  water.     It 
is    applied    to    inflamed    and    suppurating    parts. 
C'titaplatma  tinapu  (mustard    poultice)  made  by 
mixing  L"  •:  ozs.  of  linseed   meal    with    2*4  ozs.  of 
powdered  mustard,  and  then  adding  to  them  grad- 
ually 10  fluid  ozs.  of  boiling  water.    It  acts  as  a 
powerful  rubefacient  and  vesicant.it  relieves  slight 
inflammations  of  serous  and  mucous  surfaces  when 
applied  to  a  neighboring  part,  as  upon  the  chest  in 
bronchitis  and  pleurisy;  and  also  relieves  conges- 
tion of  various  organs,  by  drawing  the  blood  to  the 
surface. 

poul  tlce,  r.  t.  [POULTICE,  «.]  To  apply  a  poul- 
tice to ;  to  cover  with  a  poultice. 

*p6ul'-tlve,  8.  [Prob.  a  misprint  for  poultice 
(q.  v.).]  A  poultice. 

"Poultivea  allay'd  pains." — Ttmplt:  Curt  of  the  Gout. 

pftul-trf,  *pul-trle,  ».  (Eng.  poult;  -ru  (  =  Fr. 
-pri'e).]  [PULLET.]  Domestic  fowls,  reared  for  tlie 
table,  or  for  their  eggs,  feathers,  ic.,  as  ducks, 
giteso,  cocks  and  hens,  ic. ;  fowls  collectively.  I  /'ry- 
den:  Cock  and  Fox,  703.) 

poultry-farm,  t.  An  establishment  with  land 
attached,  for  the  rearing  of  poultry  on  a  large 
scale. 

poultry-house,  *.  \  house  or  shed  in  which 
poultry  are  sheltered  and  reared  ;  a  fowi-hoQM, 

poultry-yard,  «.  A  yard  or  iuclosnre  where 
poultry  are  reared. 

•pofll  ve"r  aln,  8.  [Fr.  poulwin,  from  Lat.  ;•«!- 
ri»  (gcnit.  ;>u(«ri«)=aust.J  A  powder-flask,  hang- 
ing  below  the  bandoleers,  Died  by  mnsketeen  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ccnturie.-. 

•poun  fl),*powne,  r.  t.  [A.8.jpwiton>topoand.] 
Tii  pimnil.  to  beat,  to  bruise.  [Pouxu  ('!},  r.J 

•poun  (2),  t>.  t.    [PotJND    (1),   r.]    To  pound,  to 
impound  ;  to  confine  in  an  inclosed  space. 
"The  clttzann.  likepounrd  plkea, 

The  letter*  f«de  the  greate." 
Warntr:  Albion's  England,  bk.  V.,  ch.  xxvii. 


flte,     fat,     fa're,     amidst,     whit,     tall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wBre,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cftr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     $8,    oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


pounce 

po~unce  (1),  «.  [Fr.  ponct  =  pumice,  from  Lat. 
pumicem,  ace.  of  pumez  =  pumice  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  ponce, 
pumez:  Port,  pomez.] 

1.  A  Hue  powder,  such  as  pounded  gumsandarach 
[CALLITRisJ  and  cuttle-fish  bones,  used  to  dry  up 
the  ink  on  a  fresh  written  manuscript ;  now  super- 
seded in  this  country  by  blotting  paper,  except  in 
the  case  of  parchment 

2.  Charcoal  dust  inclosed  in  some  open  stuff,  as 
muslin,  &c.,  to  be  passed  over  holes  pricked  in  the 
work,  to  mark  the  lines  or  designs  on  a  paper  under- 
neath.   It  is  used  by  embroiderers  to  transfer  pat- 
terns upon  their  stuffs;  also  by   fresco   painters, 
sometimes  by  engravers,  and  in  varnishing. 

•3.  A  powder  used  as  a  medicine  or  cosmetic. 

pounce-box,  *pouncet-box,  subst.  A  small  box 
with  a  perforated  lid,  used  for  sprinkling  pounce  on 
paper,  <fec.,  or  for  holding  perfumes  for  smelling. 

pounce-paper,  subst.  A  tracing-paper  prepared 
without  oiL 

po~un;e  (2), «.    [POUNCE  (2), ».] 

1.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  hawk  or  other  bird  of 
prey.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  19.) 

2.  A  punch  or  stamp. 

"Apounoe  to  print  money  with.  Tmlicula."—  Wlthals: 
net.,  p.  147. 

3.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes. 
*p6Tln$e  (3), «.   [PULSE  (1), «.] 
poun9e  (1),  v.  f.    [POUNCE  (!),«.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  or  rub  with  pounce;  to  sprinkle 
pounce  on. 

2.  To  powder. 

pounce  (2),  «pouns-en,  v.  i.  4 1.  [0.  Fr.  *po»icer 
=  to  pierce;  cf.  Sp.  puucfcar=to  prick,  to  punch; 
puiic/ia=a  thorn.  From  Lat.  punctus,  pa.  par.  of 
pungo=to  prick.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  fall  upon  and  seize  anything  in, 
or  as  in,  the  claws  or  talons ;  to  dart  or  dash.  (Fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon.) 

"  So  when  a  falcon  skims  the  airy  way, 
Stoops  from  the  clouds  and  pounces  on  his  prey." 

Whitehead:  The  Oymnasiad,  bk.  iii. 
•B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  in  the  talons  or  claws.    Said  of  a  bird 
of  prey.    (Cotcper:  Table  Talk,  553.) 

2.  To  prick ;  to  make  holes  in ;  to  perforate ;  to 
work  in  eyelet-holes. 

pounced,  a.    [Eng.  pounc(e)  (2),  s. ;  -«d.] 

1.  Furnished  with  talons  or  claws.  (Thomson: 
Spring,  7611.) 

*2.  Worked  in  eyelet-holes;  ornamented  with  a 
continuous  series  of  holes  over  the  whole  surface. 

*p6~un'  $3r,  s.  [Eng.  pounc(f)  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  pierces  or  perforates ;  specif,  an 
instrument  for  making  eyelet-holes  in  clothes;  a 
bodkin. 

*po"un  -jSt,  subst.  [Fr.  poncette,  from  *poncer=to 
pounce.]  A  pounce-box. 

pouncet-box,  «.    A  pounce-box  (q.  v.). 

"And,  'twixt  his  finger  and  bis  thumb,  he  held 
A  pounce(-oox." — Shakcsp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

poun?    Ing,  pr.  par.  4 s.    [POUNCE  (2),  w.] 

A.  .A»pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

•B.  As  subst.  (pi.):  Holes  stamped  in  dress,  by 
way  of  ornament. 

pouncing-machine,  s. 

Hat-making:  A  machine  for  raising  a  nap  upon 
hat-bodies  by  a  grinding  action. 

pound  (1),  *pund,  s.  [A.  S.  pund  (s.  &  pi.),  from 
Lat.  po»ido=a  pound;  prop,  an  adverb=by  weight, 
and  allied  to  po?idus=a  weight,  from  pendo=to 
weigh  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Icel.  puntj ;  Ger.  p/und.] 

1.  A  unit  of  weight.  Pounds  are  of  different  kinds, 
as  pounds   Troy   (containing    12   ounces),  pounds 
Avoirdupois  (containing  16  ounces),  &c.    A  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62°  Fahr.,  the  barometer 
being  30  inches,  weighs  252-458  Troy  grains,  and  the 
Troy  pound  is  equal  to  5760  of  these  grains.    The 
Avoirdupois  pound  is  equal  to  7000  Troy  grains,  so 
that  the  Troy  pouud  is  to  the  Avoidupois  as  144  to 
ITS. 

2.  The  principal  English  coin  of  account,  and  cor- 
responding to  the*' coin  of  circulation"  called  a 
sovereign  (q.  v.),  of  the  value  of  about  $4.80.    It  is 
divided  into  20  shillings  or  240  pence,  and  weighs 
123-27447  Troy  grains  (7-9S805   grammes),   as  deter- 
mined by  the  British  Mint  regulation,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  mass  of   gold   weighing  40  Ibs.    Troy  is 
coined  into  1,869  sovereigns.    The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
one  Tower  pound  of  silver  was  coined  into  240  silver 
pence ;  whence  the  Tower  pennyweight  was  really 
and  truly  the  weight  of  a  penny. 

IT  In  commemoration  of   the  50th  or  '  jubilee 
year  of  Victoria's  reign,  gold  pieces  valued  at  £2 
and  £5  were  coined.    They  are  not  in  general  circu- 
lation and  were  coined  only  in  1^7. 
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pound-cake,  subst.  A  rich  sweet  cake,  so  called 
from  its  being  made  of  a  pound,  or  equal  quanti- 
ties, of  the  several  ingredients  used. 

pound-foolish, «.    [PENNY-WISE.] 

•pound-mele,  adv.  [A.  8.]  By  the  pound;  per 
pound. 

•pound-pear,  t.  An  old  name  for  the  Bon  Chre- 
tien pear. 

pound-rate,  .*.  A  rate,  assessment,  or  payment 
at  a  certain  rate  for  each  pound.  (Eng.) 

pound  (2),  *pond,  s.  [A.  8.  pu>id=an  inclosure; 
pundan=to  shut  up  in  a  pound;  forpyndan=to 
shut  in,  to  repress ;  Icel.  pj/nda=to  shut  in,  to  tor- 
ment; O.  H.  tier.  piitnfa=au  inclosure;  Ir. poiU=a 
pound,  a  pond.]  [PINFOLD,  POND.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanq.:  An  inclosure,  erected  by  authority, 
in  which  cattle  or  other  beasts  found  straying  are 
impounded  or  confined. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng.:  The  level  space  of  a  canal  between 
locks. 

*U  Pound  of  land  : 

Old  Eng.  Law:  An  uncertain  quantity  of  land, 
said  to  be  about  52  acres.  ( Wharton.) 

pound-breach,  subst.  [A.  S.  pund-breche.']  The 
forcible  removal  of  cattle,  Ac.,  from  a  pound  in 
which  they  have  been  impounded. 

pound-covert,  «.    [POUND  (2),  «.] 

pound-keeper,  subst.  One  who  has  the  care  or 
charge  of  a  pound. 

pound-overt,  s.   [POUND  (2), «.] 

pound  (1),  'pownd,  v.  t.&i.  [Prop,  poun,  the  d 
being  excrescent,  as  in  sound,  round,  t'.]  [PoUN 
(1).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beat ;  to  strike  with  some  heavy  instrument, 
and  with  repeated  blows,  so  as  to  bruise  or  make  an 
impression. 

"Then  pounded  to  death  with  the  cannon  ball." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  bruise  or  break  up  into  fine  particles  with  a 
pestle  or  other  heavy  instrument;  to  comminute, 
to  pulverize. 

3.  To  inflict  heavily.    (Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  31.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  beat,  to  strike. 

2.  To  keep  moving  steadily  with  noise ;  to  plod. 
"Pounding  along  a  dusty  high-road."— London   Haiti/ 

Telegraph. 

•pound  (2),  v.  t.  [PotTND  (1),  subst.]  To  wager. 
(Slang.) 

'Til  pound  it  that  you  han't."— Dickens:  Oliver  Ticist, 
ch.  mix. 

pound  (3),  v.  t.    [POUND  (2),  «.] 

1.  To  shut  op  or  confine  in,  or  as  in,  a  pound ;  to 
impound. 

2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  field,  from  which  one  cannot 
get  out,  owing  to  the  height  or  other  difficulties  of 
the  fences.    (Hunting  slang.) 

"  Any  fence  which  would  be  likely  to  pound  or  to  give  a 
fall  to  his  rival."— London  Unity  Teltgrapli. 

•3.  To  confine. 

"This  was  the  civil  and  natural  habit  of  that  prince; 
and  more  might  be  said  if  I  were  not  pounded  within  tin 
epistle."— Ktltgula  Wotttmiana,  p.  246. 

pound  age  (1),  *pond  age  (age  as  Ig  ,  subtt. 

[POUND  (!),«.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deduction  from  a  pound ;  a  sum 
paid  for  each  pound ;  a  sum  or  rate  per  pound ;  a 
commission  paid  or  deducted  on  each  pound. 

"A  very  small  pouiuJooe  on  the  long  compound  interest 
of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver."—  Burke:  On  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

II.  Technically: 

•Comm. :  Payment  charged  or  assessed  by  the 
weight  of  a  commodity.  Generally  used  in  com- 
bination with  tonnage  (more  properly,  tonnage), 
that  is,  an  impost  on  every  tun  of  wine  imported 
into  or  exported  from  England,  the  poundage  being 
a  duty  on  merchandise  imported  or  exported.  The 
tonnage  was  ultimately  fixed  at  3s.,  the  poundage 
at  5  per  cent. 

pSund  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (2), s.   [POUND  (2),  v.] 

1.  Confinement  in  a  poutfd. 

2.  The  charge  made  upon  owners  of  cattle  im- 
pounded for  straying. 

•pound  -age  (age  as  Ig),  r.  t.  [POUNDAGE  (1), 
subst.]  To  collect,  as  poundage;  to  assess  or  rate 
by  poundage. 

"What  passes  thronph  the  cnetom-honse  of  certain 
publicans,  that  have  the  tonnaging  and  poundagina  of 
all  free-spoken  truth."— XiUon:  Areopagttlca. 

pound  -al.  S.    [Eng.  pound  (1),  s. ;  -a/.] 

Physics:  (See  extract.) 

"The  British  unit  of  force  (that  force  which,  acting  on 
a  pound-mass  for  one  second,  produces  an  acceleration 
of  one  foot  per  second)  is  one  poundal."— A.  Daniell: 
Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  19. 


pour 


p6nnd-8r  (!),«.    [  English  poun 
erson  or  thing,  so  called  with  r 


nd  (l),s.  ;•«-.]   A 

person  or  thing,  so  cae  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pounds  in  value,  weight,  capacity. 
A.-C.  The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  pieces  of 
ordnance  in  combination  with  a  number  to  denote 
the  weight  of  the  shot  they  carry  ;  as,  a  <M-pounder, 
i.  •  .,  a  gun  carrying  a  64-lb.  shot. 

P0~vlnd'-Sr  (2),  «.  [Eng.  pound  (1),  T.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  pounds;  specif,  a  pestle,  a 
beater  in  a  fulling-mill,  a  stamp  in  an  ore-mill.  Ac. 

p6~und-8r(3),«.  [Eng.  pound  (2),  v.;  -«r.)  The 
keeper  of  a  pound. 

•pfiund'-Sr  (4),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  the 
same  as  pounder  (I),  from  the  size  and  weight.]  A 
large  variety  of  pear;  prob.  the  same  as  POUND- 
PEAR  (q.v.). 

p6*TXnd  -Ing,  pr.  par.  As.    [PorjND  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  i-ieverb.) 

B.  As  svbst.  :  The  act  of  beating  to  powder  ;  a 
powdered  or  pounded  substance. 

"Covered  with  thepoundfntrs  of  these  rocks."—  Blackte: 
Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  xviii. 

*p6un  -drvl,  «.    [A.  S.]   Ahead. 

*po~un  s&n,  'pun  soun,  *pun  soune,  ».  [O.  Fr. 
poinaon,'  French  pot'nccm^a  punch.]  A  bodkin,  a 
dagger. 

*po"un  soned,  adj.  [Eng.  pounson;  -«d.]  Orna- 
mented with  dags  or  holes. 

po~unx  -a,  i.    [A  local  Indian  name.] 

MIH.  :  The  same  as  BORAX  (q.  v.)  . 

Pdu-part'  (t  silent)  ,  «.  [From  Francois  Ponpart, 
a  French  anatomist  (1661-1709),  who  described  it.  J 
(See  compound.) 

Foupart's  ligament,  «. 

Anat.:  A  ligament  affording  insertion  to  the 
cremaster  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  Its  lower  fibers, 
closely  aggregated,  constitute  a  broad  band  from 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  spine  of  the 
pubis. 

•poupe,  v.  i,  [From  the  sound.]  To  make  a 
noise  with  a  horn.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,039.) 

•poupe,  «.  [French  poupee.]  A  puppet,  a  doll. 
(Palsgrave.) 

p8u'-pi-t8n,  ».  [Fr.  poupfe=B  doll,  a  puppet, 
from  Lat.  pupa=a  girl,  a  doll.] 

•1.  A  puppet,  a  little  baby. 

2.  Hashed  meat. 

pou  pies,  s.  [Fr.  poupiettes.'}  A  dish  made  of 
veal  steaks  and  slices  of  bacon. 

pour,  'power,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ; 
cf.  Welsh  &wnc=to  cast,  to  throw,  to  rain:  bwrto 
gwlaw—ta  cast  rain,  to  rain;  Irish  purraim  =  to 
push,  to  jerk  ;  Gael.  purr=to  pnsb,  to  drive.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  flow,  as  a  liquid  or  substance  con- 
sisting of  fine  or  minute  particles,  into  or  oat  of  a 
vessel;  as,  to  pour  water  out  of  a  jug,  to  pour  out 
sand,  Ac. 

2.  To  discharge  ;  to  drop,  as  rain. 

"This  day  will  pour  down, 
If  I  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower." 

Hilton:  P.  ;,,  vi.  S44. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  send  out  or  emit  in  a  stream  or  constant 
flow  ;  to  send  out  in  profusion  or  great  numbers. 

"  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens." 

Shaketp.i  Henry  >'.,  V.     (Chorus.) 

2.  To  shed  ;  to  cause  to  be  shed. 

"The  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Medean,  Persian  mon- 
archies must  have  poured  out  seas  of  blood  in  their  for* 
mation."—  Burke:  Vindication  of  Nat.  Society. 

3.  To  throw  or  cast  with  force. 

"Now  will  I  shortly  pour  out  my  fury  upon  thee."  — 
Etekitl  vii.  8. 

4.  To  produce  and  make  known  ;  to  publish. 

"  Our  poets  and  orators  poured  forth  their  wonders 
upon  the  world."—  Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

5.  To  give  vent  to,  as  under  the  influence  of  strong 
feeling. 

"  Pour  out  your  hearts  before  him."  —  Psalm  Uii.  8. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  stream  ;  to  flow,  fall,  or  issue  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  or  current. 

"Through  the  pourinff  and  pitiless  rain."  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig.:  To  rush  in  great  numbers  or  in  a  con- 
stant stream.    (Gay:  Trivia,  iii.  87.) 

pour,  ».  [PoUB,  v.]  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  ;  a  down- 
pour. 

"  He  rode  home  ten  miles  in  apour  of  rain."  —  ,Vi>»  /'.  r- 
rt'er:  Destiny,  ch.  XX. 


boll,    bo^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -vlon,      -?lon  =  zhun.    -tious.    -clous. 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


pourchace 

•pour  chace,  v.t.    (  PUBCHAHI,  ».] 
•pour  clias,  'pour  chase,  ».    [PURCHASE,  «.] 
•ponre, 'i.    |  IVios.] 
•poure,  r.  i.    [PORK.  <•.] 

pour  Jr.*.  [Kng.  pour,  v.;  •/•r.]  Quo  who  or 
tli.it  which  pours. 

pdur -!«,«.    [POUR,  r.]    (SeofcA.) 

1.  A  .-mull  quantity  of  any  liquid. 

'i.  A  vessel  for  holding  l>oer,  or  other  liquids  with 
k  tpoat  tar paarinBi  »  decanter,  at  diranffolihed 
from  a  mug  ;  a  ewer. 

*pour  lah,  f.  t.    [POVEBISH.] 
•pour-lieu, «.    [PURLIEU.] 
pdu  rdu   ma,  .1.    [Caribbean  name.] 
lint. :  A  tf'-nus  of  Artocarpacea*.    Tropical  Ameri- 
can trees.    Tin-  fruit  of  Ptrurttutna  bicolor  is  sub- 
arid,  and,  ncconline  to  Martius,  is  worth  cultiva- 
tion, though  mucilaginous. 

pdur  par  l§r  (final  r  silent),*.  [Fr.l  Prelim- 
inary negotiations  between  ministers  of  different 
states. 

'•Oonndent!»l;>o,<r)><irl,-r«  In  regard  to  the  Bulgarian 
question."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pdur  par  ty\  *.  [Fr.,  from  pour=  for,  and  parti 
=  a  part,a  party.] 

Law:  The  division  among  partners  of  lands  which 
were  formerly  held  in  common. 

pdur  par'  tf.  v.  t.   [POUBPABTT,  «.J 

/•/('•;  To  divide  the  lands  which  fall  to  parcen- 
er*. ( Wharton.) 

•pdur  -point,  ».  [Fr.,  from  pour=for,  andpoin- 
'/'•  (Lat.  pwnoo)  =  to  prick.] 

Old  Coit.:  Tlio  close-fitting,  quilted  doublet  com- 
monly worn  by  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries ;  a  gambeson.  It 
cont  hmod  to  be  worn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Crusaders,  by 
whom  it  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  heavy 
armor. 

•pdur  pr6s  ture.  «.  [O.  Fr.  pourprendre  =  to 
seize,  towurround;  p*/ur|>ri»ur*'  =  an*inclosure.| 

Lam:  A  wrongful  inclosnre  of,  or  encroachment 
on,  the  property  of  another. 

pour  prlte,  ».  [Fr.  pourpr(<?)  =  purple  ;  suffix 
•*e.] 

Chem.:  A  dark- red  coloring  matter  contained  in 
the  sediment  of  old  wines.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
ami  in  ether,  soluble  in  150  parts  of  alcohol  of  80 
por  cent.,  leos  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water. 

•pour  sul  vant,  s.    [PURSUIVANT.] 

•pour  traie,  v.  t.    [PORTRAT.] 

•pour  trai  our,  «.    [POETRAYER.  1 

•pour  trai  ture, «.    [PORTRAITURE.] 

•pour -tray,  u.  t.   [PORTRAY.] 

•pour-vey  ance, ».    [PURVEYANCE.] 

•ponshe,  «.  [Fr.  pochi'.]  A  pimple,  a  pustule,  a 
pu.-h. 

POUSS,  pouse,  pOOB,  KiibKt.  [A  corrupt,  of  push 
(q.  v.j.J  To  push,  (flcott:  Ulil  Mortality,  ch.  xiv.) 

pduBB.  pouse,  «.    [Pouss,  r.]    A  push. 

•pdusse.  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  PULSE  (2), «.]  Pulse, 
pease. 

"  Which  over  thepnuttnf  hetheward  doth  pout." 

Spenser:  ShephertTa  Calendar;  August. 

pdus  aette  ,  ».  [Fr.]  A  figure,  or  part  of  a  fig- 
ure,  in  a  country  dance. 

pduB  sette  ,  ».  i.  [POUHSETTE,  «.]  To  swing 
round  in  couples,  as  in  a  country  dance. 

•  h.mro.  Itiviiii,  dance,  with  Oordella  anil  Ooneril. 
Down  the  middle,  up  again,  ii'iumtrttr,  and  crows." 
J.  f  a.  Hmlth:  Panel,'*  Apotheosis. 

pdus  -ale,  t.    [Pus«Y.]    A  cat,  a  hare. 

poua  te,  *poua  tee,  ».  [O.  Fr.  poeste,  from  Lat. 
porntaMM,  accus.  of  potestat  =  power.]  Power, 
might. 

pout  (1),  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  poult  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  young  fowl,  a  chicken  ;  a  young  partridge  or 
MUMir-fowl. 

"Of  wild  bird*.  Cornwall  hath  quail,  wood-dore,  heath- 
OOck,  and  ;w>nl." — L'arrtP:  Surveg-«f  r,,rHvill. 

2.  A  child. 

pout  (2) ,  ptfwt, ».    [Pour  (2) ,  r.  1 

1.  Ord.  Lima.:  A  protrusion  of  the  lip*  in  sullen- 
Bess;  a  fit  of  sullennoss. 

"A  frown,  apouf,  a  tear,  a  klaa." 

Ui'V'l-  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  J.  It  .  Esq. 

2.  Ichthy.:  [Bin,  «.,  2.] 
pout-net,  t.    A  plout-net  (q.  T.). 
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p6utn),r.  i.  [Pour  (!),».]  To  shoot  at  young 
grouse  or  pj  tridgos. 

"  Something  that  will  ke«p  the  Captain  wi'  u*  amaist  a* 
weal  aa  the  pouting." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliii. 

pout  (2),  r.  i.  4  *.  [Of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Welch 
n'/r/d^to  pout,  to  be  sullen  :  Fr.  6ouder=to  pout; 
\V<-1.  i>nf>  n  —  a  paunch;  putenu~to  form  a  paunch.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  thrust  ont  the  Hpa  in  sullenness,  displeas- 
ure, or  contempt ;  to  be  or  look  sullen. 

"Now  with  a  Rndden  i>»uti»ij  gloom 
She  geemi*  to  darken  all  the  room." 

Swfft:  A  .Veir  Simllffor  the  ladles. 

2.  To    shoot   or  stick   out;  to   bo  protruded  or 
prominent. 

"  Hi*  pimtiiiy  checks  puft  up  above  his  brow." 

Bp.  Hall.  Satlret,  v.  1. 

B.  Trans.:  To  thrust  out,  to  protrude. 

"  He  clapped  his  handfl  and  pouted  out  his  tongue." — 
Ltm'ton  Dally  Telegraph. 

p6~Ut'-e"r    (1),   «.    [Eng.  pout    (1),  v.]    One  who 
shoots  at  young  grouse  or  partridges.    (Scotch.) 
P0~ut-8r  (2),«.    [Eng. pour  (2),  T.,  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  pouts  ;  a  sullen  person. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  variety  of  pigeon,  so  called  from  its 
inflated  breast. 

"Pouters  look  well  strutting  along  the  eaves." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

pou  -th?r,   pou     thered,   poll -InSr-?,  Ac. 

[POWDEB,  &C.]      (Scotch.) 

POlit  -log,  pr.  pa,.,  a.  &, ».    [Pour  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .1.1  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  AK  iubft. :  A  pout ;  a  fit  of  sullenness. 

"After  a  little  complaining  and  pouting,  Miiry  of  Mo- 
dena  would  be  equally  submissive." — .Vn<-<ntl'i<t  Hint. 
Kng.,  ch.  vi. 

pd^t  -Ing-lff,  adv.  [Eng.  pouting;  'ly.]  In  a 
pouting  or  sullen  manner ;  with  a  pout. 

pou  z5l  -zl-a,  ».  [Named  after  P.  M.  do  Pou- 
zolz,  a  botanist.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Urticaceaj.  Pouzolzia  viminea 
is  n  Himalayan  shrub  or  small  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  is  made  into  ropes. 

*p6v  -Sr-Iah,  v.  t.  [IMPOVERISH.]  To  impover- 
isii,  to  pauperize. 

"  No  violent  show'r 
Pm-erisht  the  land."        Sylreiter:  Eden.liS. 

pdv  -&T  ty1,  *pov  er-te,  ».  [O.Fi.noverte.pov- 
rete  (Fr.  jiauvretf),  from  Lat.  pauperfatem,  accus. 
of  paupertiu  =  poverty,  from  pauper  (Fr.  paurrr ; 
O.  Fr.  povre)  =  poor;  O.  Sp.  pobredad;  Ital.  pot'- 
er'a.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poor,  needy,  or  in- 
digent; net-diiiess.  indigence;  need,  want,  or  scarc- 
ity of  moans  of  subsistence ;  poor  or  needy  circum- 
stances or  position. 

"  But  men  endu'd  with  these  have  oft  attain'd 
In  lowest  iKirertg  to  highest  deeds." 

Millon:  P.  B.,  ii.  438. 

2,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deficient  in  all  or 
an^rof  thosequalitiesorproperties which  make  any- 
thing desirable  or  excellent. 

(1)  Poorness,  barrenness;  want  of  fertility;  as, 
the  poverty  of  a  soil. 

(2)  Absence  of  life,  spirit,  or  sentiment ;  barren- 
ness of  sentiment ;  jejunenoss. 

(3)  Want  or  moagernoss  of  words  or  modes  of  ex- 
pression ;  as,  poverty  of  language. 

poverty-atruck,  poverty-stricken,  adj.  Re- 
duced to,  or  having  the  appearance  of,  a  state  of 
poverty. 

*p6w,interj.  [Seodef.J  An  exclamation  of  con- 
tempt;  pooh. 

"True?  pmr,  wow."— Shakesp. .  CoHolanut,  II.  1. 

p<S%  (!),».  r  A  corrupt,  of  poll  (q.  v.).]  The  head, 
the  poll.  (Scotch.) 

"  He  wagged  hin   gray  pttte  inn  mynteriou!»  manner." — 

ptfw'(2),«.  [See definition.]  A  corruption  of  pool 
(q.  v.). 

ptfw" -an, «.    [POLLAN.] 

•pdw  -d8r  (1),  ».  [Probably  a  variant  of  pother 
(q.v.J.J  Violence,  tumult,  pother. 

ptfw-  dSr  (2).  »pou-der,  *pou  dlr,  »pou  dre, 
•pol-dre,  *poul-der,  'pool  dre,  »pow-dlr, 
•pow-dre,  ».  [Fr.  poudrc= powder;  O.  Fr. poutdre, 
poldre,  puldre,  for  pulre,  from  Lat.  pulverem,  ac- 
cus. of  uu/i-M=dust;  allied  to  poHen=flnc  meal; 
pawaxcoaff;  Ital.  polvere,  polve;  8p.  potvo,  pol- 
I'ora.] 

I.  Gen. :  Any  dry  comminuted  substance ;  any  sub- 
stance consisting  of  Hue  particles,  whether  natural 
or  artificial;  dust;  fine  particles. 

"The  calf  which  they  had  made,  he  burnt  In  the  flre, 
and  ground  it  to  powder."—  Exodus  lull.  20. 


powder 


II.  Specifically: 

1.  The  same  as  GUNPOWDER  (q.v.). 

"An  when  a  *park 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  pouxfrr." 

Milton:  P.  t..  iv.  815. 

2.  A  finely  scented  powder  of  flour  or  starch  used 
for  sprinkling  the  hair  of  the  lir.-ul. 

:{.  A  medicine  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der. 

IT  Poicder  and  shot:  The  cost,  effort,  or  labor 
necessary  to  obtain  a  result.  Generally  used  in  the 
phrase  "worth  powder  and  shot,"  i.  e.,  worth  the 
trouble  or  cost. 

powder-box,  «.  A  box  in  which  hair  or  face- 
powder  is  kept. 

powder-cart,  s.  A  cart  used  for  the  carriage  of 
powder  and  shot  for  artillery. 

powder-chest,  s. 

Nautical:  A  form  of  grenade  consisting  of  a  box 
charged  with  powder,  old  nails,  &c.,  to  be  hurled 
at  boarders. 

powder-down,  s. 

Omith.:  The  English  rendering  of  Puderdunen 
(or  Staubdunen),  a  term  introduced  by  Nitzsch 
(Pterylographie,  ch.  vii.)  to  denote  a  white  or  blu- 
ish dust  given  off  by  powder-down  feathers.  He 
considers  this  powder-aown  to  be  the  dry  residue 
of  the  fluid  from  which  these  feathers  are  formed ; 
but  Dr.  Sclater  (his  English  editor)  suggests  that  it 
''  may  be  produced  by  the  crumbling  of  the  mem- 
brane which  intervenes  between  the  feather  and 
the  matrix,  and  which  is  dried  and  thrown  off  in 
proportion  as  the  latter  becomes  enlarged." 

Powder-down  feathers : 

Ornithology:  Feathers  depositing  powder-down 
(q.  v.). 

"  In  Cryjtturns  rartegatu*  the  poteder-down  feathers  are 
intruded  among  the  lateral  feather*  of  the  great  Middle 
of  the  spinal  tract."—  Xitzsch:  Pterolography  (ed.  Sclater) 
p.  38. 

Powder-down  patches.  Powder-down  tracts: 
Ornith.:  Patches  or  tracts  on  the  skin  of  certain 
birds  covered  with  powder-down  feathers  (q.  v.). 
Nitzsch  found  them  on  birds  belonging  to  the  Acci- 
pitres.  Passerine,  Gallina<,  and  Grallep.    They  have 
since  been  found  on  Loptosoma,  a  Picarian  genus. 
"This  has  led  me  to  the  discovery  of  two  remarkable 
powder-dov n  patches.1'—  Proc.  ZoOl.  Soo.,  1861,  p.  131. 

powder-flask,  «.  A  ponch  or  metallic  case  for 
holding  gunpowder,  and  having  a  charging-nozzle 
at  the  end. 

powder-horn,  *.  A  horn  fitted  to  hold  powder 
and  used  as  a  powder-fiask. 

powder-hose,  .-•. 

Blaslimi:  A  tube  of  strong  linen,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  filled  with  powder,  and  used  in  firing 
military'  mines. 

powder-magazine. a.  A  hnildingorplacewhere 
gunpowder  is  stored;  usually  a  bomb-  and  fire- 
proof building  in  a  fort,  &c. 

powder-mill,  «.  Works  in  which  the  materials 
for  gunpowder  are  prepared  and  compounded  and 
the  powder  grained  and  faced. 

powder-mine,  ».  A  mine  or  excavation  in  which 
gunpowder  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  blasting 
rocks,  <&c.  [MINE, «.,  II.! 

powder-mixer,  8,  A  pharmaceutical  device  for 
intimately  mixing  various  powders. 

powder-monkey,  a,  A  boy  formerly  employed 
on  board  ships  of  war  to  carry  gunpowder  from  the 
magazine  to  the  gun ;  a  ship's  boy. 

"Ellangowan  had  him  placed  as  cabin. hoy.  or  pinnter- 
monkey,  on  board  1111  armed  sloop."— Scott:  Uuu  Manner- 
ing,  ,-!..  Hi. 

powder-process, «. 

Phot.:  A  photographic  printing  process,  depend- 
ing upon  the  inability  of  certain  organic  bodies  to 
absorb  moisture  after  exposure  to  light  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  alkaline  bichromate.  Plates  are  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  either  dextrine  or  gum  arable, 
with  sugar,  glycerine,  bichromate  of  potassium  or 
ammonium  and  water,  and  exposed  under  a  positive 
while  quite  dry  and  warm.  They  are  developed  by 
brushing  over  them  plumbago  or  other  substance, 
in  an  impalpable  powder,  which  only  adheres  to 
ill')-,-  parts  which  havoabsorbed  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere. 

powder-puff,  ».  A  ball  of  light  feathers  or  down 
used  for  powdering  the  hair  or  skin. 

powder-room, ». 

.\itut. :  The  apartment  in  a  ship  where  powder  is 
kopt. 

•p<Sw  -d?r  (t),  r.  t.  [POWDER  (I),..]  To  fall  or 
come  down  violently. 

M  Whilat  two  companionn  were  dlnputlng  it  at  Mword'ft 
point,  down  come*  a  kite  powdering  u\ma  them,  and 
gobbeta  up  both." — L' Estrange:  Fables. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    wit,     hSre,     camel,    he"r,    thJre;     pine,     pit,    §ir«,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd.     sdn;     mote,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cnr.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     as  = «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 
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p<Jw -d?r  (2),  *pol  dre,  *poul  der,  *pou-der, 
t.'.  t.  A  i.  [POWDER  (2),  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  reduce  to  a  powder;  to  pulverize;  to  com- 
minute ;  to  grind  or  pound  into  a  powder. 

"And,  were  not  hevenly  grace  that  did  him  t. !••--••, 
He  hud  been  poitltlred  allt  as  thin  at*  flowre." 

Spenser:  F.  ".,  I.  Til.  12. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with,  or  as  with,  powder;  as,  to 
pointer  the  hair,  to  powder  the  face. 

3.  To  sprinkle  with  salt,  as  meat :  to  corn. 
*4.  To  scatter,  to  strew,  to  sprinkle. 

"Some  thither  brought  to  fatten, 

With  villages  amongst  of  t  powt  hered  here  and  there." 
Drat/tun:  Polyolbion,  s.  18. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  like  powder  or  dust;  to  fall  or  bo 
reduced  to  powder. 

2.  To  powder  the  liair;  to  use  powder  on  the  hair 
or  skin. 

po~w  -dSred.  *pou-drid,  *pow-dred,  pa.  par.  A 
«.  [POWDER  (2), ».] 

A.  At  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb) . 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Reduced  to  a  powder. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  powder. 

3.  Corned  or  salted,  as  meat. 

4.  Mixed  with  salt;  as,  powdered  butter. 

*5.  Sprinkled  over;  strewed.  (Milton:  P.  L., 
vii.  58.) 

II.  Her.:  The  same  as  SEMfi  (q.  v.). 

powdered-quaker,  t. 

Entom.:  A  European  night  moth,  Tceniocampa 
gracilis. 

powdered-wainscot, «. 

Entom.:  A  European  night  moth,  Simyra  venosa. 
r  d8r-Ifig.  *poul-der-lng,  pr.  par.  &  ». 
>«  1 1]  :u  (2),  v7] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  to   or   sprinkling  with 
powder. 

2.  A  general  term  for  any  device  used  in  tilling  up 
vacant  spaces  in  carved  work. 

"Meretricious  painting*,  f  ridings,  poulderfngs,  attyr- 
Ings  and  the  like.  — Prynne:  1  Histrio-Mastix,  vi.  1. 

*powdering-tub,  8. 

1.  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  meat  is  corned  or 
salted. 

2.  A  heated  tub  in  which  an  infected  lecher  was 
subjected  to  sweating  as  a  cure. 

"  From  the  po?i*rt' ring-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  Doll  Tearsheet." 

Shakes?..   Henry  >'.,  ii.  1. 

pd*  -dSr-J1.  *ptfw  -dry,  a.     LEng.  powder  (2), 
£.;  -y ;  Fr.  poudreux.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Resembling  powder;  consisting  of  powder,  or 
a  substance  like  powder. 

"Her  feet  disperse  tha  powdery  snow." 

H'oniatrorth:  Lucy  Gray. 

2.  Sprinkled  or  covered  with   powder;   full   of 
powder. 

3.  Friable,  loose,  not  compact. 

"A  in-own  i>"u->lr'j  spar  wliich  holds  iron  is  found 
-amongst  the  iron  ore." — fflMdMPtfi  On  Fossils. 

II.  Bat.:  Covered  with  a  fine  bloom  or  powdery 
matter;  pulverulent;  as,  the  leaves  of  Primula 
_farinosa. 

pdw  -dike,  «.  [Scotch pow=pool,  and  Eng.difre.] 
A  marsh  or  fen  dike.  (Proc.  Eng.) 

"To  out  down  or  destroy  the  ptnrdike,  in  the  fens  of 
Norfolk." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17. 

pdw'-Sr,  *po-er,  *pou  er,  *pow-ere, ».  [O.  Fr. 
poer,  povir,  povoir  (Fr.  voumir),  for  poter,  from 
Low  Lat.  poteo—to  be  able,  for  Lat.  possum,  from 
pofis=able,  and  sunt=to  be;  Ital.  potere;  dp.  & 
Port,  /jtx/er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Ability  to  act.  regarded  as  latent  or  Inherent; 
the   faculty   of   doing  or  performing   something; 
capability   of  action  or  of   producing   an    effect, 
whether  physical  or  moral;  capacity  for  action  or 
performance ;  might. 

'  t  have  no  j>o«vr  to  speak,  sir." 

Shakes}).;  Henry  nil.,  Hi.  2. 

2.  Ability,    regarded    as    put    forth   or   exerted: 
energy,  strength,  or  force  displayed  or  manifested 
by  results ;  as,  the  poieer  exerted  by  a  steam-engine. 

3  Natural  strength  or  might ;  animal  strength  or 
force :  as,  the  power  of  the  arm  to  raise  a  weight. 

4.  Capacity  of  undergoing  or  suffering;  fitness  to 
be  acted  upon  ;  susceptibility.    Called  also  passive 
jjower. 
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.".  Mental  or  moral  ability  to  act ;  faculty  of  the 
miud  as  manifested  by  a  particular  operation. 
"  That  wise  ones  cannot  learn, 
With  ail  their  boasted  pouters." 

Cowper:  Joy  in  Martyrdom. 

6.  Capability ;  ability,  natural  or  moral ;  as,  the 
poioers  of  the  English  language. 

7.  Influence,  prevalence;  capability  of  influencing 
or  affecting. 

"  The  sweet  pover  of  music." 

Shake-up.:  Men-hunt  of  Venice,  v. 

8.  The    employment    or    exercise  of    strength, 
authority,    control,    or     influence     among    men; 
dominion,  authority,  sway ;  the  right  of  governing, 
ruling,  or  controlling ;  government. 

9.  Legal  authority  or  warrant ;  as,  an  ambassador 
invested  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

10.  One  who  or  that  which  exercises  or  possesses 
authority  or  control:  a  sovereign,  a  potentate,  an 
authority;  a  person  or  body  invested  with  authority 
or  control. 

11.  A  nation  or  country  considered  with  regard  to 
its    strength    of    armament,  extent   of    territory, 
influence,  Ac. 

"  France  was  now,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest  power 
in  Europe." — itacaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  ii. 

12.  A  supernatural  or  superhuman  agent  or  being 
supposed  to  have  authority,  control,  or  sway  over 
some  part  of  creation ;  a  divinity,  a  spirit ;  as,  the 
power*  of  darkness. 

•13.  A  naval  or  military  force;  an  army,  a  host. 
"The  erle  Jon  of  Surray  com  with  grete  poteere." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  301. 

II.  A  great  number  or  quantity.    (Co/Jog.) 
"lam  providing  a  power  of  pretty  things  for  her." — 
Richardson :  Pamela,  ii.  IfS'.i. 

II.  Te clinically  : 

1.  Arith.&Alg.:  The  product  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  a  quantity  or  number  into  itself. 
The  first  power  of  any  quantity  or  number  is  the 
quantity  or  number  itself;  the  second  power  is  the 
square  or  product  of  the  quantity  or  number  multi- 
plied  by  itself;   the   third   power  is  the  cube  or 
product  of  the  square  of  the  quantity  or  number 
multiplied  by  the  original    quantity  or   number; 
this  again  multiplied  t>y  the  original  quantity  or 
number  is  the  fourth  power.    Thus  the  powers  of 
a,  are  a  (or  o>),  a'*,  <f>,  a*,  that  is  oxl,  aXa  (a2), 
a*Xa  (a*).  Ac.    The  figures  2, «,  *,  Ac.,  denoting  the 
powers  of  the  quantities,  are  called  exponents  or 
indices.    Powers  which  have  fractional  and  nega- 
tive indices,  as  a-4,  a-',  a-3,  Ac.,  are  termed  frac- 
tional and  negative  powers  respectively. 

2.  Mechanics : 

(1)  That  which  produces  motion  or  force;  that 
which  communicates  motion  to  bodies,  changes  the 
motion  of  bodies,  or  prevents  the  motion  of  bodies ; 
a  mechanical  agent  or  power.    [MECHANICAL-POW- 
ERS.] 

(2)  The  moving  force  applied  to  overcome  some 
force  or  resistance,  to  raise  a  weight,  or  produce 
other  required  effect ;  air,  water,  steam  ana  animal 
strength  are  employed  as  powers. 

(3)  The  mechanical  effect  or  advantage  produced 
by  a  machine.    Thus  in  a  lever  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  moving 
force  when  in  equilibrium ;  thus  if  a  power  of  2  Ibs. 
sustains  a  weight  of  3Ulbs.,  the  mechanical  advant- 
age is  30  divided  by  2  =15. 

(4)  Force  or  effect  considered  as  resulting  from 
the  action  of  a  machine. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  A  term  employed  to  denote  a  reservation  to 
either  party  in  a  covenant  enabling  him  to  do  cer- 
tain acts  regarding  the  property  conveyed. 

(2)  An  authority  given  by  one  party  to  another  to 
act  for  him,  or  to  do  certain  acts,  as  to    make 
leases,  Ac. 

4.  Optics:  Themagnifyingordiminishingcapacity 
of  any  lens  or  set  of  louses.    By  ellipsis  the  word  is 
used  for  the  lens  itself. 

II  (1)  Balance  of  power :  [BALANCE,*.,  B.  VII.] 

(2)  Commensurable^  in  poicer  : 

Hath.:  Two  quantities  that  are  not  commensur- 
able, but  which  have  any  like  powers  commensur 
able,  are  said  to  be  commensurable  in  power. 

(3)  Power o£ an  hyperbola:  The  rhombus  drafted 
upon  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of  the  vertex  of  the 
curve  when  referred  to  its  asymptotes. 

(4)  Power  of  attorney :  [ATTORNEY.] 

(5)  Power  of  sale: 

Scots  Late:  A  clause  inserted  in  heritable  securi- 
ties for  debt  conferring  on  the  creditor  a  power  to 
sell  the  heritable  subject  in  the  event  of  the  debt 
not  being  paid  within  a  certain  time,  after  a  formal 
demand  for  payment. 

(6)  The  Great  Powers  (of  Europe):  A  diplomatic 
term  for  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Germany, 
Kn--.ia.and  Italy. 

power-cod, ». 

Ichthy.:  Oadus  minutus,  common  on  the  north- 
west European  coasts. 
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power-hammer, ».    [HAMMER,  «.,  II.  2.] 
power-loom*.   [Loou  (!),«.,  2.] 
power-press,  subst.    A  printing-press  worked  by 
steam,  water,  or  other  power. 
*pd%  -Sr-a-ble,  a.   [Eng. power;  -u6(<-.] 

1.  Powerful ;  endued  with  power. 

"How  powerable  time  is  In  altering  tongues."— Cam- 
den:  Remains;  Languages. 

2.  Capable  of  being  effected  by  power ;  possible, 
pdw  -8r  fnl,  *powre-full,  adj.    [Eng.  power; 

•ful(l).] 

1.  Having    great    power,    might,    authority,  or 
dominion  ;  mighty,  strong,  potent. 

"  But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day." 

Thomson:  Summer,  81. 

2.  Having   great  power  or  influence;   forcible, 
efficacious,  intense ;  producing  great  effects. 

"  Tnlly,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 
Ueotrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Home." 

Thomson:   Winter,  621. 

3.  Wonderfully  or  extraordinarily  groat  or  numer- 
ous.   (  Vulyar.) 

H  In  this  sense  often  used  adverbially ;  as,  He  is 
powerful  strong. 
pdw  -8r-f ul-ly1,  adv.   [Eng.  powerful;  -ly.] 

1.  In   a   powtvful   manner;    with   great   power, 
might,  force,  or  energy ;  mightily;  with  great  effect 
or  influence ;  forcibly,  strougly. 

"  Of  all  the  vices  Incident  to  human  nature,  none  so 
powerfully  and  peculiarly  carries  the  soul  downward  as 
covetousness  does."— South :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  In  a  wonderful  or  extraordinary  manner  or 
degree.    (  Vulgar.) 

pdw  -8r-f  ul-nSss,  s.  [English  powerful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  powerful ;  might, 
force,  power,  efficacy,  strength. 

"England  alone  should  repose  her  selfe  on  her  pwne 
force,  and  poteerfulnesse." — llackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  UL 

pdw -5r-lSss,  *powre- lease,  a.  |Eng.  power; 
-less.]  Destitute  of  power,  strength,  or  energy; 
weak,  impotent ;  unable  to  produce  any  effect. 

pdW'-Sr-lSss-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  votverles*;-ly.]  In 
a  powerless  manner;  without  power  or  force; 
weakly,  impotently. 

pd%  -Sr-lSsB-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  powerless;  -ne*>.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  powerless ;  weakness, 
impotence 

powl-dron, «.   [PAULDRON.] 

pow-ney,  pow-ny,  «.   [PONY.] 

pdw  -sdw-dlS,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  poll,  and 
sodden  (q.  v.).]  A  sheep's  head  broth  ;  milk  and 
meal  boiled  together;  any  mixture  of  food. 

"Hovering  there  making  some  powsowdtf.  for  my  lord." 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv. 

*pdWt  -5r,  ».     [POCTEE.] 

pdw  -t8r,  pol-ter,  pock-er,  r.  i.  [Apparently 
a  corrupt,  of  potter,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  grope  about,  as 
among  the  ashes ;  to  rummage  in  the  dark* 

'•Ptrwterlng  wi*  his  fingers  among  the  hot  peat  ashes, 
and  roasting  eggs."—  Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

pdW  -wdw,  paw-waw,  «.   [North  Amer.  Indian.] 

1.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a  priest,  a 
conjurer,  a  wise  man. 

"  Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  be  it  sagamore,  sachem, 
or pow-ieow."  Longfellow:  Stiles  Standtsh,  i. 

2.  Conjuration  or  magic  rites  for  the  relief  or 
cure  of  diseases,  or  other  purposes. 

3.  A  council  held  before  going  on  the  war-path ;  a 
war  expedition ;  a  hunt,  war  dances. 

4.  An  uproarious    meeting   in   connection  with 
political  affairs. 

pdw  -wdW,  v.  i.    [Powwow, «.] 

1.  To  use  conjuration  or  magic  rites;  to  conjure, 
to  divine. 

"The  Angekok  of  the  Esquimaux  .  .  .  prescribes  or 
pouneows  in  sickness  and  over  wounds." — Kane:  Arctic 
Explorations,  ii.  118. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  noisy  frolic  or  gathering. 
p5x,  ».    [Written  for  pocks,  pi.  of  pocfc  (q.  v.).] 
Ord.  Lang,  rt  Pathol. :    Pustules  or  eruptions  of 

any  kind.  Chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  applied  to  the 
small-pox,  the  chicken-pox,  and  syphilis,  formerly 
called  the  great-pox,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
small-pox  (q.  V.). 

TT  Pox  was  formerly  frequently  used  as  a  mild  im- 
precation. 

"A  pox  on't !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  I  am." — 
Shakesp..  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

*p8r,  v.  t.    [Pox,  ».]    To  infect  with  the  pox. 

pdy, ».  [O.  Fr.  apoi  (Fr.  appui)=a  prop,  a  sup- 
port, put,  poi=a  rising  ground,  from  Lat.  podium  = 
a  height;  Gr.  podion—a  little  foot,  dimin.  of  pous 
(genit.  podos)  =  a  foot ;  Sp.  appoyo.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    (bis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian    -  snan,.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  anas,     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


poyal 

1.  A  prop  or  support. 

t  A  rope-dancor  s  pole  uwd 


ancing. 


3210 

(4)  Capable  of  reducing  knowledge  or  theories  to 
•tual  use  or  practice  ;  not  visionary  or  speculative ; 


poy   al,«.    [Sp.] 

Fabric:  A  striped  stuff  for  covering  benches  and 
•eats. 

•poy  na  do,  «.    [Fr.  poignard.]    A  poniard. 

*p<jynd    Ing,  pr.par.     [PoiSDISO.] 

•p6y  nitte  ,  s.  [A  kind  of  dimin.  from  poynado.] 
A  little  bodkin. 

•pdy-n  -t«ll,  ».  [POINTEL.]  Paving  formed  of 
email  lozenges  or  squares  laid  diagonally. 

p6y  6u ,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZnaliKn/:  Dasypus  sexcinctus,  the  Yellow-footed 
Armadillo,  from  Hrazil.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches 
from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  which  measures  seven  or 
eight  inches  more.  It  has  often  six,  but  sometimes 
seven  or  eight,  movable  bands.  It  feeds  principally 
on  carrion. 

•p6ie,  ».  it  v.    [POSE,  s.  &  r.] 

p6V-«U-A-lan,  poY-zu  6  lite  («  as  ti),»u*«/. 
[From  Pozzuoli,  Naples,  where  found;  Fr.  pouzzo- 


(5)  Applied  in,  or  reduced  to,  practice  or  actual 
orking ;  as,  the  practical  application  of  a  theory 
[APPLIED  SCIENCES.] 


working 
or  maxim 


from  something  said. 

practical-joker,  ».  Onewho  is  given  toor  plays 
practical  jokes. 

tpric-tlc-al-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  practical;  -1st.]  An 
empiricist. 

"The  theorists,  in  their  turn,  have  successfully  retali- 
ated on  the  p  ractlcaltsts."—O.  H.  Lewes .  Hist.  Phlli  s.  (ed. 
1SS1),  ii.  711. 

•pric-tt-cil-Htf,  ».    [Eng.pracYira/;  -ity.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  practical;  prac- 


2.  Active  work. 

"Stirring up  her  indolent  enthusiasm  intopracttcaltty.' 
—Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  x. 


praecipe 

3.  To  execute ;  to  carry  out ;  to  perform. 

"  As  this  advice  ye  practise  or  neglect." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.  4SU. 

4.  To  exercise  as  a  profession  or  art ;  as,  to  prac- 
tice medicine. 

5.  To  exercise  one's  self  in,  for  purposes  of  im- 
provement or  instruction ;  as,  to  prucftr?  music,  to 
practice  fencing. 

6.  To  exercise  or  train  in  anything,  for  instruction 
or  discipline.     (Scott:  Marmion,  v.  2.) 

*7.  To  teach  by  practice ;  to  accustom,  to  train. 

•8.  To  use;  to  make  use  of ;  to  employ.  (lfo»sin- 
ger:  The  Picture,  iv.  4.) 

•9.  To  plot,  to  contrive,  to  scheme.  (Shakesp.: 
King  John,  iv.  1.) 

*10.  To   entice  or  draw   by   art    or   stratagem. 

•11.  To  make  practicable  or  passable. 
"  A  hole  in  the  Residency  wall  practiced  by  the  pickax 
of  a  sapper." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  do  or  perform  certain  acts  habitually  or  fre- 
quently for  improvement,  instruction,  or  protit ;  to- 
exercise  one's  self ;  as,  to  practice  with  a  rifle. 

2.  To  form  or  acquire  a  habit  of  acting  in  any 


lane;  Ger.puzzu/an.}  ,    make  practical ;  to  reduce  to  practice. 

Petrol.:  A  pulverulent  pumiceous  tuff,  much  used  _  _  ._  .. 

in  tho  preparation  of  hydraulic  cements.    Related       pric  -tic i  al  17.  adv.    [**f.P«**« 


the  prepa 
to  PosUippoTuff  (q.v.). 

[Dutch.] 


*prac'-Uc-al-Ize,t>.  t.  [Eng. practical;  -ize.]  To    way. 

.!._!    i j i .: —      (J.S.  Mill.)  "Practice  first  over  yourself  to  reign."—  Waller. 

3.  To  follow  or  exercise  a  profession  or  art ;  as, 
to  practice  medicine,  law,  &c. 


acKcai;  -ly.] 


I.  In  a  practical  manner  ;  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  not  merely  theoretically  ;  as,  to  look  at 


praam,  s.    iiratcn.j  things  practical/I-.  " 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  lighter  or  barge,  used  in  Hoi-       2.  With  regard  to  practice 
land  and  tho  Baltic.                                                         •    l         --'- — " 1_»— 

2.  (See  extract.) 


use,  or  experience  ;  as, 


,         ,       . 

4.  To  make  experiments ;  to  experimentalize. 

"I  never  thought  I  should  try  a  new  experiment,  being- 
little  inclined  to  practice  upon  others." — Temple:  Miscel- 
lanies. 


"Large  vesselscalled  praams  .  .  .  One  mounted  ten 
guns,  and  the  other  eight."  —  Harryat:  Peter  Simple, 
ch.  Mil. 

•pric  tic,  «pric  tick,  'prac  tlcke,  »prak 
tike,  *prac  tlqne,  a.  &  «.  [PBACTICE,  «.] 

1.  Practical. 

2.  Artful,  cunning,  deceitful,  treacherous. 

"  In  cunning  sleightesand  practlck  knavery." 

8,*nter.    F.  «.,  II.  ill.  9. 

8.  Skillful.    (Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  Hi.  7.) 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Practice,  experience.    (Qower:  C.  A.,  vii.) 

2.  Cunning,  artfulness,  deceit. 

pric-tlC-a  Oil  -I-ty1,  ».    [Eng.  practicable;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  practicable  or 
feasible ;  feasibility. 

"Decisive  against  the  practicability  of  such  a  project." 
—Stewart:  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  71. 

2.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  practicable  or 
passable. 

pric  -tlO-a  Die,  «.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  praticablr),  from 

Kactiquer=t«  practice  (q.v.);  Sp.  practicable; 
il.  praticabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  performed  or  effected  by 
human  means  or  agency,  or  by  powers  that  can  be 
applied ;  performable ;  possible  to  be  done  or 
effected ;  feasible ;  as,  a  practicable  plan. 

•2.  C'apable  of  being  practiced ;  as,  a  procficatte 
virtue. 

:t.  Capable  of  being  used,  passed  over,  ap- 
proached, or  assailed;  passable,  assailable;  as, 


.      i     regar     o  pracce,  use,  or  expere 
to  be  practically  acquainted  with  a  subject. 

3.  So  far  as  actual  results  or  effects  are  concerned  ; 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  in  effect. 

"  The  question,  practically  altogether  unimportant, 
whether  the  bill  should  or  should  not  be  declaratory."  — 
Macaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

pric  -Uc-al-n5s8,«u&»7.    [Eng.  practical;  -ness.]    TICE.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  practical;  practicality.       A.  Aspa.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 


•5.  To  negotiate  secretly.    (Addison:  Cato,  ii.) 
•6.  To  use  stratagems  or  art ;  to  plot. 

"  He  will  practice  against  thee  by  poison." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1 

prac    tl$ed,  pric -Used,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PsAC- 


prac  -tlce,  *pric -Use,  s.  [A  weakened  form  of 
Mid.  Eng.  procfic,  praktike,  practique,  from  O.  Fr. 
practique  (Fr.  pratique),  from  Lat.  practica\  fern, 
sing,  of  practicus;  Gr.  praWi'fco»=flt  for  business, 
practical;  whence  hepraktike  (epi*teme)=(the  sci- 
ence) of  action  or  practice,  from  pro*rfo»=to  be 
done;  pra»«=to  do;  Sp.  practical  Ital.  prafica.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  doing  anything;  action,  conduct, 
proceeding.  (Usually  in  a  bad  sense.) 


tari 


The  anarchical  opinions  and  practices  of  those  sec- 
,"— Macaulat/:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  ivi. 


B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Used  habitually;  learned  or  acquired  by  prac- 
tice or  use.    (Coteper:   Task,  ii.  431.) 

2.  Having  acquired  skill  or  dexterity  by  practice 
or  use;  experienced;  as,  a  practiced  fencer. 

pric-H$-8r,    pric'-Us-ir,  •  prac  -  Us  -  our, 
*prac  tys-er,  «.    [Eng.  practic(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  practices  any  act  or  acts;  one  who 
habitually  or  frequently  perfonns  any  act ;  one  who 
not  merely  professes  but  puts  in  practice. 

"  The  professors  and  practicers  of  an  higher  philoso- 
phy."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  11. 

2.  One  who  practices  or  follows  a  profession ;  a 
practitioner. 

"  Sweet  practlcer,  thy  physick  I  will  try." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

*3.  One   who   contrives  plots   or   stratagems;  a 
plotter. 
•pric-tI-Clan,«.    [O.  Fr.  pracficien.]     One  who> 


2.  Frequent  or  customary  action;  usage,  habit, 
use,  custom.     (Milton:  Sam.  Ao<m.,  114.) 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  practicing  or  using  habit- 
ually, regularly,  systematically  ;  as,  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  kept  in  use  or 
practice ;  customary  use. 

5.  The  exercise  of  any  profession ;  as,  the  practice    .    v»"«-y* -y-"-«i«.-    i"-  .•.'.•*'  ->«i"""*-.j    "•">  - 
of  medicine.  ".a?  acquired  skiil  in  anything  by  practice ;  a  prac- 

6.  Systematic  exercise  in  any   accomplishment,    titioner. 

game,  or  art,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  improve-       *prac  tlcke,  «.  A- >•.    [PRACTIC.] 

mentor  discipline;  as,  practice  in  music,  baseball,       «pric--tlcks,  subst.    [PBACTIC.]    The   same  a» 

drill,  &c.  DF'ISION  *    B  ' 

7.  The  extent  of  business  carried  on  by  a  profes- 


sional man ;  as,  A  doctor  has  a  large  practice. 
8.  Method,  mode, or artof  doing  anything; actual 


practicable  broach.  S.  Method,  mode,  or  art  of  doing  i 

4.  Capable  of  being  used  ;  for  use.  not  for  show  or    perfwmance,  as  opposed  to  theory. 


4.  *    .ipaiii''  lit  ut'iiiK  uf-t-ii  .    nil    ii-i-, 

ornament  only.     (Theatrical  slang.) 

"A  practicable  moon  with  practicable  clouds  that  occa- 
sionally hide  iU  face."—  Keferee. 

pr&C'-tlc  a-ble  nSss,  «.  [English  practicable; 
•ntjw.  J  Tin-  quality  or  state  of  being  practicable; 
practicability,  feasibility. 

"Toshow  the  oonnlstency  and  practtcableness  of  this 
•uihod."—  lixkt-.  Tiileratlun,  let.  iii-,  ch.  ill. 

pr&c  -tic  a  blj,  ailv.  [Eng.  prarticab(le)  ;  -Iv.] 
In  a  practicable  manner;  practically  ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  can  bo  performed. 

prac  tic  al,  ./.  [Mid.  Eng.  practic=  practice, 
practical;  adj.  suff.  -<tl  ;  O.  Fr.  practique  (French 
prntiqm-  1  ;  Port.  A  Ital.  jtrtitim;  Spanish  practico.] 
TPBACTIfE.]  Pettotaing  to,  or  <l,-riv,.(l  from,  rac- 


9.  The  application  of  remedies  ;  medical  treat-    treachery  ;  a  traitor. 
men  t  of  diseases. 

•10.  Dexterity  or  skill   acquired   by  use;  expe- 
rience.   (Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado,  v.  1.) 

»11.  Skillful  or 
artfulness,    stratagem 
in  a  bad  sense.) 

"He  sought  to   have  that  by  practice,   which  he  could 
not  by  prayer,"  —  Sidney:  Arcadia. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.:  A  particular  case  of  proportion  (q.v.), 
in  which  the  first  term  is  unity.    It  depends  upon 


•prac  -tls-ant,  «.    [Eng.  practu(e) ;  -o?i(.] 

1.  An  agent. 

2.  A  performer  of  a  stratagem ;  a  confederate  in. 


pr&C-U  -tlon-Jr,  t,    [Eng.  practician;  -«r.] 
•tires  or  dm 
a  practicer. 


*1,  One  who  practices  or  does  anything  habitu- 
Uy;  i 


artful  management  ;  dexterity,  art,    ally  or  frequently  .  ----- 

tagcm,  craftTar'iflcc.    (Generally       2.  One  wlio  exercises  or  practices  any  profess,,,  ; 

cspec.one  who  practices  the  profession  of  medicine. 
•:!.  One  who  practices  or  uses  artful  or  dangerous 
arts  ;  a  plotter. 

K  General  practitioner  :  One  who  practices  both 
medicine  and  surgery- 
•prac  -tlve,  <i.    [PRACTICE.]    Active. 
•pric'-Uve  -\f,  adv.    [Eng.  pracrire,  ;•*».]    In  a. 


the  principles  of  fractions,  and  the  judicious  choice    prifctive  manner. 


BACTIfE.  etng  to,  or  <,-riv,.(l  rom,  prac-  ,iucti,,K  „„(!  carrying  on  suit. 
tir,-.  IIM-.  or  employment.  Opposed  to  theoretical,  through  their  various  stages, 
id<-.Ml..r  speculative.  principles  of  law  and  the  nil. 


. 

(1  1  Denved  from  practice,  use,  or  experience. 

"His  philosophy,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts, 
namely,  speculative  and  practical.'1  —  .Vurln:  1'lutarch, 
ft.  ii.,  p.  B. 

>pnblo  of  being  used,  or  turned  to  use  or 

account. 

"Element*  of  the  highest  practical  utility."—  Stewart: 
Phtlia.  Estatt,  ch.  ii.  (Prel.  disc.) 

(3)  Taught  or  instructed  by  practice,  use,  or  ex- 
perience ;  having  derived  skill  from  actual  work  or 


of  aliquot  parts. 

2.  Law:    The  form,  manner,  and  order  of  con- 
ducting   and  carrying  on  suits  and  prosecutions 
'    ,-i--,    according   to   the 
rules  laid  down  by  the 
courts. 

pric'-tl?e,  pric  -Use,   *prac-tl*e,  r.  t.  & 
[PEACTICE,  «.] 
A.  Tntnuitii'e  : 


"They  practtvely  did  thrive." 
"ViriiiT.  Albion's  England,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxxix. 

praB-,  pre/.    [PEE-.] 

r  For  words  compounded  with  prce,  where  two 
forms  exist,  and  the  prefix  pre-  has  taken,  or  is 


experience:  capable  of  applying  theory  in  actual       2.  To  do,  not  merely  to   profess;  to  carry  into 
work  ;  as,  Ho  is  ^practical  mechanic.  eff 


gradually  taking,  the  place  of  prn%  as  in  pr«-»<la- 
mitical,  pneceptory,  &c.,  see  PBEAUAMITK  u ..  pi:i> 

CEPTUBY,  &C. 

pr«9'-9l-pS,  «.  [Lat.  imper.  sing,  of  jimri>i»= 
1..  To  do  or  perform  habitnally  or  frequently ;  to  to  _ivo  jn8truction  or  precepts.]  [PRECEPT.] 

Law:  A  writ  commanding  something  to  lx-  done, 
or  demanding  a  reason  for  its  non-performance* 
The  term  is  now  only  used  to  denote  the  note  of 
instructions  delivered  by  a  plaintiff  or  his  attorney 
to  Mm  oflicer  of  the  court,  who  stamps  the  writ  of 
summons. 


make  a  practice  of;  to  carry  on  habitually. 

'•  What  that  ni 
Which  in  her  cott  she  d 


'  What  that  usage  meant, 

e  daily  ;  r  i- -ti< -.  >l." 


Hpenter:  F.  V-.  II.  vl.  9. 

„   _    profess;  to  carry 

lect.    (Thomson:  Castle  of  Indol, •«<•<-,  ii.  12.  i 


fate,     fat, 
or,     w'dre, 


fare,      amidst, 
wolf.     w8rk, 


whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
wh&,     son;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir,     marine; 


go,     p6t, 
qu  -  iw. 


praecoces 

tpr88-c6  -ces,,  t.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  preecoz.]  [PRE- 
COCIOUS.J 

Urnith. :  Precocious  Birds ;  a  division  of  the  class 
Aves.  founded  on  the  condition  of  the  newly- 
hatched  young.  It  includes  those  birds  which  are 
able  to  run  about  and  provide  food  for  themselves 
the  moment  they  leave  the  shell.  Examples,  the 
hen,  duck,  goose,  Ac.  Most  birds  belonging  to  this 
division  are  polygamous,  and  the  females  hatch 
many  young.  (Often.) 

prsB  c8g-nl-tum(pl.  pr88-c6g-nl-ta),«.  [Lat., 
neut.  sing,  of  prcecwjnitus,  pa.  par.  of  prcecognosco 
=  to  know  before:  proe=before,  and  coj/no«co=to 
know.J  Something  known  before  in  order  to  under- 
stand something  else.  Thus,  the  knowledge  of  the 
structure  or  anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  one  of 
the  prcecognita  of  medical  science. 

pr»  cor  -dl-a,,  ».  pi.  [Lat.=the  diaphragm,  the 
entrails:  pref.  prce-,  and  cor=the  heart.] 

Anat.:  (I)  The  chest  and  the  parts  which  it  con- 
tains ;  (2)  the  bowels. 

pr«B-cor  -dl-al,  pr»-eor  -dl-all,  a.  [PRECOR- 
DiA.l  Pertaining  to  the  pnecordia  or  parts  before 
the  heart. 

prsa-flbr-i  -tion,  *.  [Pref.  prce-,  and  Lat.  Jlos 
(genit../lorw)  =  a  flower.]  [.ESTIVATION.] 

pr»-f6-lI-a'-Mon,  subst.  [Pref.  proe-,  and  Eng. 
foliation  (q.  v.).]  [VERNATION.] 

•prse  H-a  -tlon,  «.  [Latin  pr«/ium=a  battle.] 
Battle ;  contention. 

*pr»-m8  -tlal  (tl  as  Bh),  adj.  [Latin  prceme- 
tior—ta  measure  beforehand.]  Pertaining  to  the 
first-fruits ;  first-gathered. 

pr»  -mi-urn, «.    [PREMIUM.] 

prae-mu-nir  -8,  subst.  [A  corrupt,  of  Lat.  proe- 
monert'=to  be  pro-admonished :  pra=before,  and 
moneo=to  admonish.] 

English  Law:  A  term  applied  to  (1)  a  certain 
writ,  (2)  the  offense  for  which  the  writ  is  granted, 
and  (3)  the  penalty  incurred  by  it.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  first  two  words  of  the  writ :  prae- 
munire  (i.  e.  prtemoneri)  facias  A.  B.,  that  is,  cause 
A.  It.  to  be  forewarned  (to  appear  and  answer  the 
contempt  with  which  he  is  charged)  (16  Richard 
II.,  c.  5).  The  original  offense  against  which  the 
Statute  of  Pnemumro  was  directed  was  that  of  as- 
sert ing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  in  England,  and 
denying  that  of  the  king.  But  by  subsequent  stat- 
utes the  penalties  of  preemunire  have  been  extended 
to  many  other  offenses  of  a  miscellaneous  kind. 

•prse  mu-nire  ,  v.  t.    [PR.EMCNIRE.] 

English  Law :  To  bring  within  the  penalties  of  a 
preemuuire. 

tprse  na  -tal,  a.  [Pref.  pro;-,  and  Eng.  narai.] 
Previous  to  birth. 

prae  no  men,  s.  [Lat.,  from  prcc=before,  and 
nomen=&  name.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  name  prefixed  to  the  family, 
and  answering  to  our  Christian,  name,  such    as 
Cains,  Julius,  Marcus,  Ac. 

2.  li"l. :  A  generic  name. 

*pr8a-n6  mln -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat-prcencmfn  (genit. 
prwMomi'u/K)  =  a  prapnomen  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  prapnomen. 

prsB-OB-B6  pha  -g8-al,  a.  [Pref.  pro;-,  and  Eng. 
cetophayeal.] 

Anat. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  gullet. 

prffl-S-pSr  -cu-lftm,  s.    [PBEOPERCL-LCM.] 

praB  p6s  -t5r,  «.  [PREPOSITOR.]  A  monitor  at 
some  of  the  public  schools,  especially  at  Rugby, 
England. 

praa-sanc  -tl-f  led,  a,  [Eccles.  Lat.  pra'^ancti- 
ficatus;  Latin  pra1  =  bofore,  and  sanctificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  sano/i>ico=to  consecrate.]  [SANCTIFY.] 

Roman  Church:  Previously  consecrated:  a  term 
applied  to  the  Host  in  the  mass  of  G<xxl  Friday, 
because  it  is  consecrated  on  Holy  Thursday.  [HoLY- 
WEEK.] 

•prse-sel-8n -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [PRESCIENT.] 
Fori'kuowiug,  presaging,  prescient. 

prse  sS  -pe,  s.  [Lat.=an  inclosnre,  a  stable,  a 
hut,  a  hovel.  J 

Astron. :  The  Beehive ;  a  nebulous-looking  object 
in  the  constellation  Cancer.  A  small  opera-glass 
will  resolve  it  into  the  constituent  stars.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients. 

prse-ter-,  pref.    [PRETER-.] 

prse  tex  -ta,  s.    [Lat.J 

ll'itnan  Antiq. :  Along  white  robe  with  a  purple 
border,  originally  appropriated  by  Tullus  Hostihus 
to  the  Roman  niauisi  rales,  and  some  of  the  priests. 
but  afterward  worn  by  the  children  of  thehik'lit'r 
classes;  by  boys  till  they  were  the  age  of  seventeen 
(when  they  were  entitle<tto  assume  uiofoffa  t'inlis't, 
or,  at  least,  till  they  were  fourteen  ;  by  girls  it  was 
worn  till  murriage. 
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pr»  -tor,  *pr6  -tor,*.  [Lat.,  for  praeitor:  prae 
=boforo,  and  ifor=a  goer;  ir«  =  togo.J 

1.  Rom.Antiq.:  Originally  the  official  title  of  the 
Consult*  at  Rome.  When  the  patricians  were  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  the  consulship  being  thrown 
open  to  the  ^plebeians,  they  stipulated  that  a  new 
Curule  magistrate  should  be  appointed  from  the 
patricians  exclusively,  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in 
the  civil  courts.  On  this  magistrate  the  title  of 
Preetorwas  bestowed.  In  B.  C.  337,  the  Pnetorslap 
was  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians.  About  B.  C.  -10, 
the  number  of  aliens  residing  in  Kome  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
appoint  a  second  Praetor,  who  should  decide  suits 
between  aliens  or  between  aliens  and  citizens.  He 
was  known  as  the  Pra/or  peregrinu*,  the  other  Prae- 
tor, Procter  urbanus,  having  cognizance  of  suits 
between  citizens  only.  In  B.  0.  227,  the  number 
was  increased  to  four,  the  two  additional  praetors 
to  act  as  governors  of  provinces.  By  Sulla  the  num- 
ber was  augmented  to  eight,  by  Julius  <  ':,•-,,  r  to  ten, 
twelve,  and  eventually  to  sixteen.  The  Praptors 
held  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  were  afterward 
sent  out  by  lot  as  governors  of  provinces. 

*2.  A  magistrate ;  a  mayor. 

•prte-tSr  -I-al,  adj.  [Eng.  prcetor;  -ml.]  The 
same  as  PR.STORIAN  (q.  v.). 

prae  tor  1  an,  a.  &  t.  [Latin  prcetorianus,  from 
praetor— &  praetor  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  pretorivn ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
pretoriano.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prsetor;  exer- 
cised by  or  belonging  to  a  praetor;  judicial;  as, 
praetorian  jurisdiction. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  soldier  belonging  to  the  Praetor- 
ian-guard (q.  T.). 

praetorian-band, ».    [PRETORIAN-GUABD.] 

praetorian-guard,  subtt.  A  body  of  permanent 
troops,  established  by  Augustus  as  Imperial  Life 
Guards,  in  imitation  of  the  cohort  praetori a,  or  body 
guard  attached  to  the  person  of  the  comrnander-in- 
chief  of  a  Roman  army.  The  praetorian-guards 
were  kept  up  by  successive  emperors,  and,  being 
under  special  organization  and  enjoying  several 
privileges,  they  became  in  time  so  powerful  that 
they  wore  able  to  raise  and  depose  emperors  at  their 
will.  They  were  reorganized  by  Soptimins  Severus, 
and  were  finally  suppressed  by  Constantino  the 
Great. 

praetorian-gate,  ».  The  gate  in  a  Roman  camp, 
which  was  on  the  side  nearest  the  enemy. 

prae  tor  -I-urn, ».    [Lat.,  from  prcetor  (q.  v.).] 

Roman  Antiauities: 

1.  The  official  residence  of  a  pr«?tor  or  governor 
of  a  Roman  province:  hence,  a  hall  of  justice;  a 
judgment-hall;  a  palace. 

2.  That  part  of  a  Roman  camp  in  which  the  gen- 
eral's quarters  were. 

prse -tSr-shlp,  «.  [English  prcetor;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  praetor. 

•prig-mat  -Ic,  *prag  mat-lcke,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
praymatique^ from  Lat.  pragmaticus;  Greek prag- 
maiikos  =  skilled  in  affairs ;  pragma  (genit.  pray- 
matos)  =  a  deed ;  prasso  =  to  do ;  Sp.  pragmatico ; 
Ital.  prammatico.j 

A.  Ait  adj. :  Pragmatical. 

B.  I  *  subst anf  ire : 

1.  One  who  is  versed  or  busy  in  affairs. 

2.  A  solemn  ordinance  or  decree,  emanating  from 
the  head  of  a  state.  (Clarendon:  Religion  <$•  Policy, 
ch.  iv.) 

pragmatic-history,*.  A  history  which  exhibits 
clearly  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  event*. 

pragmatic-sanction, s. 

Civil  Law:  A  rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign 
delivered  by  advice  of  his  council  to  some  college, 
order,  or  body  of  people,  on  any  case  of  their  com- 
munity. By  the  French  the  term  was  appropriated 
to  certain  statutes  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  as  in  A.  D.  1268  and  14%.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1545, 
persuaded  Francis  I.  to  exchange  them  for  a  con- 
cordat. Generally  it  is  applied  to  an  ordinance 
fixing  the  succession  to  a  throne  in  a  certain  line. 
Thus,  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Germany  in 
1439,  the  succession  of  the  empire  was  made  heredi- 
tary in  the  houseof  Austria,  anil  in  1724  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  being  without  male  issue,  published 
another,  settling  the  succession  upon  his  daughter, 
Maria  Teresa  and  her  issue.  Pragmatic  sanctions 
were  also  published  by  Charles  IV.,  ruler  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  in  1759,  and  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  in 
ISiO. 

"Pragmatic  sanction  being,  in  the  Imperial  Chancery 
and  some  other*,  the  received  title  for  ordinances  of  a 
very  irrevocable  natnre,  which  a  sovereign  makes  in 
affairs  that  belong  wholly  to  himself,  or  what  he  reckons 
his  own  rights."—  Carlyle:  Frederick  the  Great  (ed.  1858), 
i.  652. 

prag  mat  -Ic-al,  *prag  mat  -Ic-all,  a     [Eng. 
pragmatic;  -aJ.] 
1.  Busy,  active,  diligent. 


prairie-mole 


•2.  Versed  or  skilled  in  affairs ;  skilled  in  business. 

3.  Given  or  inclined  to  interfering  or  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  others;  meddlesome;  impertinently 
curious  as  to  the  affairs  of  others  ;  officious. 

*4.  Characterized  by  meddlesomeness  or  officious- 
ness;  impertinent. 

"A  pragmatical  impertinence  In  meddling  with  lh« 
concerns  and  characters  of  other  people/' — Jortin:  />i*- 
tert.  8. 

'5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  business  or  ordinary  af- 
fairs ;  hence,  material. 

prig-mat -Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  pragmatical; 
-/v.  I  In  a  pragmatical  or  meddlesome  muniu>r; 
impertinently ;  officiously. 

prag  mat  Ic  al  ness,  ».  [Eng.  pragmatical; 
-ncM.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pragmatical ; 
meddlesomeness,  ofllciousness. 

•prag  -ma  tlsm, «.   [PRAGMATIC.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pragmatic ;  prag- 
maticalness. 

"The  shallow  pragmatism  of  customers." — O.  Eliott 
XidiUemanh,  oh.  lui. 

2.  A  mode  of  treating  history,  in  which  the  narra- 
tion of  events  is  accompanied  by  a  view  of  the/ 
causes  and  effects. 

•prig  ma-tlst,  «.  [PRAGMATIC.]  One  who  is 
officiously  or  impertinently  busy  in  the  affairs  of 
others ;  a  pragmatic. 

"  We  may  say  of  pragmat ists  that  their  eyes  look  all 
ways  but  inward." — Reynolds:  On  the  l'n-«*i»n*.  ch.  xvi, 

prig -ma-tlze,  v.  f.  &  i.  [PRAGMATIC.]  To  ma- 
terialize ;  specif,  to  treat  metaphor  as  if  it  embod- 
ied an  actual  fact. 

prig  -ma-tl*-8r,  t.  [Eng.  pragmatizM  ;  -«r.J 
One  who  treats  metaphor  as  if  it  embodied  an  act- 
ual fact. 

"The  pragmattzer  Is  a  stupid  creature;  .  .  .  it  ia 
through  the  very  incapacity  of  his  mind  to  ho)  dan  abstract 
idea  that  he  is  forced  to  embody  it  in  a  material  inci- 
dent."— Tutor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  407. 

pralr  -I-al,  subst.  [Fr.J  [PRAIRIE.]  The  name 
giveuin  October,  1793,  by  the  French  Convention,  to, 
the  ninth  month  of  the  republican  year.  It  com- 
menced on  May  20,  ending  on  Juno  IS,  and  was  the 
third  spring  month. 

pralrlal-lnsurrection, «. 

French  History:  An  insurrection  against  the> 
Directory  (q.  v.),  1-3  Prairial,  An  3  (1795).  It  waa 
quelled  by  the  military. 

pralr  18,  *prar  -9 .  «.  [Fr.  prairie,  from  Low 
Lat.  prafarto=meadow  land,  from  Lat.  pratum  = 
a  meadow;  Sp.  &  Port,  praderia;  Ital.  prateria.] 

1.  The  name  given  by  the  early  French  settlers  ia 
America  to  extensive  tracts  of  land,  either  level  or 
rolling,  destitute  of  trec,s,  and  covered  with  coarse 
tall  grass,  interspersed  with  numerous  varieties  of 
flowering  plants. 

"  Both  have  gone  to  the  prairies." 

Longfellow:  Erangeltne,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  natural  meadow  or  piece  of  grass  laud, 
prairie-bitters,  a.    A  beverage  common  among* 

the  hunters  or  mountaineers  of  Western  America.  It 
was  made  of  a  pint  of  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  gill 
of  buffalo  gall,  and  was  considered  an  excellent 
medicine. 

prairie-chicken,  i.   [PINNATED-GROUSE.] 

prairie-dog,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  name  given  to  either  of  the  two  species 
of  Cynomys,  but  especially  to  C.  ludovicianus,  from 
the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  its  cry  to 
the  bark  of  a  small 
dog,  whence  it  has 
been  also  called  the 
Barking     Squirrel. 
It  is  about  a  foot 
long.reddish-brown 
above,   lighter  be- 
neath.   It-    habits 
are   eminently    so- 
cial; it  forms  large 
commnnitieson  the 
prairies,  each  bur- 
row having  a  little  Prairie-dog, 
hillock    at    its   en- 
trance, and  excavated  passages  connect  the  bur- 
rows, which  are  sometimes  shared  by  the  Burrow- 
ing  Owl    (Athene  cunicularia).    The    rattlesnake 
occasionally  occupies  a  deserted  burrow,  and  preys 
largely  on  tno  prairie-dog. 

prairie-hen,  «.    [PINNATED-GROUSE.] 

prairie-itch,  s.  A  cutaneous  eruption  caused 
by  the  friction  of  the  fine  red  dust  of  prairiecoun- 
tries  in  summer. 

prairie-mole,  t. 

Zo6l.:  Scalops  aroentatus,  sometimes  called  the 
Silvery  Shrew  Mole,  from  the  western  prairiesy 
advancing  as  far  east  as  Ohio  and  Michigan. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    ]<5wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


prairie-oyster 

prairie-oyster,  ».  A  raw  egg  dropped  into  a 
«nix(uri'  of  spirits  and  flavoring,  and  swallowed 
wlml''. 

pralrle-plow,  subit.  A  large  plow  supported  in 
fnint  "«  wheel*,  and  adapted  to  pare  and  overturn 
a  v.-r>  l>ri>ail  but  shallow  furrow-slice. 

prairie-rattlesnake,  s. 

Z,M.  :  Crotalus  confluentut,  the  Massasauga. 

pralrle-reglon,  >. 

Hat.  A  (Iroa.:  An  extensive  region  of  North 
AmiTicii.  cons'isting  of  tn-cli-ss  plains  usually  of  a 
d.-i'p,  fertile  soil.  Those  east  of  the  Missouri  river 
are  wonilerf  ully  productive  when  properly  tilled,  as 
are  also  those  west  when  put  under  a  system  of 
irrigation  (q.  v.).  The  cold  of  winter  is  severe,  to 
which  aucco<Mla  a  short  rainy  season,  and  then, 
«.  -t  of  the  Mississippi,  a  rainless  summer.  The 
drought  is  produced  by  the  drym-ss  of  tlieprevaleut 
western  wind,  which  loses  the  moisture  it  brought 
from  tin-  Pacific  by  crossing  tin-  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  chain  along  the  California  coast.  Pre- 
valent vegetation  Mimosew  (especially  Prosopis), 
Cactacea-.  Ac.  (Tluimf.) 

prairie-squirrel,  «. 

ZiM'xi>i:  The  genus  Spermophilus  (q.  v.).  [GO- 
PHER. «.  I 

prairie-wolf,  8. 

Z<M.  :  Canis  latrans,  the  Lyciscus  Intrans  of 
Smith  ;  the  coyote.  (Darwin:  Animals  and  Plants, 

I.  26.) 

prals  -a-ble,  *preis-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  praitW  ; 
-able.}  Fit  to  be  praised;  deserving  of  praise; 
praiseworthy.  (  W  y  cliff  e  :  2  Tim.  ii.) 

prals.  -m-blj,  adi-.    [Eng.  praisab(le)  ;-!».]   In  a 

Sraisable  or  praiseworthy  manner  ;  in  a  manner  to 
eserve  praise. 

praise,  *prels,  'prayse,  "preys,  «.  [O.  French 
preis=  price,  value,  merit,  from  Latin  pretium= 
price,  value;  Fr.prix;  &v.prez,precio;  Ital.  prez- 
zo;  Port.  preco;T)ut.  prijs;  Van.priis;  Sw.  pris: 
M.  H.  Cicr.prw:  Ger.  preis.  Price  and  prize  are  the 
same  word.]  [PRICE,!.] 

'1.  The  expression  of  nigh  commendation  or  ap- 
proval bestowed  on  a  person  for  any  excellent  or 
meritorious  quality  or  art  i<  >n.  on  meritorious  ac- 
tions themselves,  or  on  anything  for  excellence  of 
•qnalfty.  values,  or  worth  ;  laud,  approbation,  enco- 
mium, eulogy. 

"  Best  of  f  ruito,  whose  taste  has  taught 
The  tongue,  not  made  for  speech,  to  Hpeak  thy  praise" 
Milton:  I'.  L.,  ix.  749. 

2.  The  expression  of  gratitude  for  benefits  or  fav- 
ors roceived;  a  glorifying  or  extolling;  especially  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  glorification  to  God  for 
mercies  or  kindnesses  shown  ;  laud,  thanksgiving. 
<.Ptalm  xl.  3.) 

3.  A  subject,  ground,  or  reason  of  praise;  a  praise- 
worthy quality  or  act;  that  which  makes  a  person 
or  thing  deserving  of  praise* 

4.  That  which  is  or  should  be  praised  ;  an  object 
of  praise. 

••  lit.  i,  th}  |.r.i;i.  ,  and  he  IsthyOod."—  Deut.  i   21. 

•praise-worth,  </.  Deserving  of  praise;  praise- 
wort  hy. 

praise,  'prayse,  *preise,  "preyse,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
prei*rr,  from  Lat.  pre'to,  from  prerium=prico, 
value;  Fr,  priser;  Sp.  preciar;  Ital.  prezzare; 
Port.prezar;  Dut.prijzen;  Dan.  prise;  Sw.  prwa; 

II.  H.  (it'r.  itrisfn  ;  tier,  preisen.] 

*1.  To  value,  to  esteem,  to  set  a  value  on. 

"  She  praiseth  not  his  playing  worth  abene." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,728. 

2.  To  bestow  praise,  commendation,  or  applause 
on  ;  to  commend  or  approve  highly  ;  to  laud,  to 
•euloinze.  (Miltim:  P.  L.,  ix.  898.) 

:i.  Toi'xtol  and  glorify  in  words;  to  magnify;  to 
render  a  trihn»  of  praise,  gratitude,  or  thanksgiv- 
ing to.    (.I'tii/m  cvii.  H.) 
4.  To  show  forth  the  praises  of, 

"Thy  worki  (hall  prufothM,  O  Lord."—  Psalm  cxlv.  10. 
•praise  -tta,  a.    [Eng.  praise;  -/ic((0.]    Deserr- 
ing  of  praise;  praiseworthy,  laudable. 

"  Of  whose  high  praise,  and  pralneful  bliss, 
Goodness  the  pen,  heaven  the  patter  in." 

:  Arcadia,  bk.  11. 


praise  -less,  'prayse  lesse,  a.    [Eng.  pra 
-less.]    Without  prai.-i>  or  applause;  unpraised. 
"With  Inughtor  great  of  men,  his  prayselefse  ship  Ser- 
geMu»  hniUKlil."  Phaer:    I'irail:  jKnei-l,,*.  v. 

•pralje  mint,  'prayse  ment,  ».  [Eng.  praise; 
-iiii'iit.]  The  act  of  valuing  or  upprai-ini;  :  value 
set  on  anything. 

«r,   'prays  er,    *prels  er,  «.    [English 
- 


-. 

1.  <  >n<>   who   praises,  extols,  commends,  or   ap- 
plauds ;  a  commender. 
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•2.  An  appraiser,  a  vainer. 

"  [He]  talked  hlmmlf  with  the  pralsers.  and  made  them 
net  high  [>riMM  upon  every  thiuK  that  wan  U>  be  sold.  — 
Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  649. 

praise  -  w5r  -  thl  -  If.  'prayse  -  wor  the  -  ly, 
•prays-wor  thl-ly.  adverb.  [Eng.  praiseworthy ; 
•ly.\  In  a  praiseworthy  manner;  so  as  to  deserve 
praise ;  laudably. 

praise  -w8r  thl-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  praiseworthy; 
•tie**.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  praiseworthy, 
or  of  deserving  praise  or  commendation ;  laudable- 
ness. 

"The  love  of  praiae  neeran  ...  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  praisetrorthinest."  —  Smith:  Mural  Sentiment*, 
pt.  lit,  ch.  li. 

praije  -wor-th?,  *praise-woor-thle,  a.  [Eng. 
pra  ise,  and  worthy  A  Deserving  or  worthy  of  praise 
or  commendation ;  laudable,  commendable. 

"Small  pralsewoorthle.  was  it  in  them  to  keepe  it."— 
Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  784. 

Pra  krlt,  s.  [Sansc.  pr«fcrifi=nature,  thatwhich 
is  rude  or  unpolished,  as  opposed  to  »aii»fcr«'t=that 
which  is  perfect  or  thoroughly  reflnedj 

Philol.:  A  derivative  language.  The  name  is 
applied  collectively  to  the  more  modern  languages 
of  Northern  and  Central  India  which  grew  out  of 
the  Sanscrit,  as  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  &c.,  did 
from  Latin. 

"One  Prakrit  dialect,  the  Pali,  became  in  it«  torn  the 
•acred  language  of  southeastern  Buddhism." — Whitney: 
Ltfr  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  z. 

Prvkrlt -1C,  a.  [Eng.prafcri/;  -tc.]  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  Prakrit. 

"  The  next  stage  of  Indian  language,  to  which  the  in* 
scriptions  just  referred  to  belong,  IB  called  the  Prakritlo.' 
—  Whitney:  Life  ana  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  I. 

prance,  'prannce,  *praunse,  r.  t.  IA  variant 
of  prank  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse  in  high  mettle. 
"Qn  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed." 

Scott:  Marmion,  IT.  6. 

Z.  To  ride  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner;  to  ride 
ostentatiously. 

"  Some  who  on  battle  charger  prance" 

Byron:  Giaour. 

3.  To  walk  or  strut  about  in  a  pompous  or  osten- 
tatious manner. 

prance,  s.  [PRANCE,  «.]  A  bounding  or  spring- 
ing, as  of  a  horse. 

pran?  -Si,  ».  [Eng.  pronc(e);  -cr.]  One  WHO 
prances;  a  prancing  steed. 

pranc   Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [PEANCE.] 

A.  A s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:  Springing,  bounding;  riding  or 
strutting  about  ostentatiously. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  horse  represented  rearing. 

*pran  come,  MI/'.V'.  1 1'KANh.]  Something  odd  or 
strange. 

"Ch'  would  learn  of  someprancom*." — Gammer  Gurton's 
Xredle. 

pran  di  al,  adj.  [Latin  prandium=a  repast.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  dinner. 

"Debarring  them  from  partaking  of  their  prandial 
meal  outside." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pran  gos,  s.  [Native  name  of  Prangos  pabu- 
Zaritt.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Umbollifene,  family  Smyrnida*. 
The  fruit  or  seed  of  Prangos  pabularia,  the  Hay- 
plant,  a  native  of  Kashmir,  Afghanistan,  &c.,  is 
stomachic,  stimulant,  carminative,  and  diuretic. 
It  is  used  to  cure  the  dry  rot  in  sheep,  and  the  root 
is  a  valuable  remedy  in  itch.  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Report.) 

prank,  'prancke,  'pranke,  r.  t.  A  i.  [Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Skeat  the  name  word  as  print  (q.  v.), 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  nasalized  form  of  prick, 
v.  i  q.  v.) ;  the  fundamental  idea  thus  being  to  trim 
or  deck  out,  as  with  pricked  holes.  Cf.  O.  Dut. 
pryken—to  make  a  proud  show;  pronck  =  show, 
ostentation;  prondben=todisplayone'sdress;  Low 
Ger.  prunken=to make  a  fine  show;  prti»fc=show, 
display;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  j>runAr=snow,  parade; 
Oer.  i>r<iiiiii'H,  Dan.  prange  =  to  make  a  show.] 
[PRANCE,  i?.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dress  up,  or  deck  out  in  a  showy  or  ostenta- 
tious fashion  ;  to  equip  ostentatiously. 

"Some  prancke  their  ruffes  ;  and  other*  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attjrre."  >/•••»»«•:  P.  <?.,  I.  iv.  14. 

2.  To  variegate. 

"  Broad  nag-flower*  prankt  with  white." 

Shelley:  The  Question. 

*B.  Intrant, :  To  make  a  show ;  to  have  a  showy 
appearance. 
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prank.  *pranke,  s.  &  a.    [PRANK,  p.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  frolic ;  a  wild  flight ;  a  mischievous  act  or 
trick  ;  a  playful  or  sportive  act ;  a  joke. 

2.  A  gambol.     (Cowper:  Ttwfc,  v.52.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Frolicsome;  full  of  pranks  or  tricks. 

prank  -Si,  rubst.  [Eng.  pranfc;  ^r.]  One  who 
pranks ;  one  who  dresses  up  showily  or  ostenta- 
tiously. 

"If  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a 
prankfr,  or  a  dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her."— Burton  • 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  667. 

tpraik   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PRANK,  p.] 

tprank  -Ing  If ,  ad?.  [Eng.prai.fciiia;  •!».]  In 
a  pranking,  showy,  or  ostentatious  manner. 

"  [They]  fared  daintily,  and  went  prankinaly  in  ap- 
parel."— Hf.  Hall:  Apology  against  Hnnrnist*. 

prank  Isn,  a.  (Eng.  pranfc;  -i«/i.  ]  Full  of  or 
inclined  to  pranks. 

tprank  -some,  a.  [Eng.  pranfc;  -some.]  Fond 
of  or  given  to  pranks ;  prankish. 

"  I  prove  .  .  . 
Represser  of  the  pranknome." 

Browning:  King  and  Book,  xi.  1S6. 

pra-O'-the'r  -I-Sm,  subst.  [Gr.  proo«=mild,  and 
therion=&  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.:  An  extinct  form  of  bare  found  in  a 
Post-pliocene  bone  cave  in  Pennsylvania. 

prise, «.    [Gr.  pro«on=a  leek.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  dull  leek-green  chalcedony,  owing  its  color 
to  the  presence  of  exceedingly  tine  granular  chlor- 
ite.   According   to    King,  this  stone  is   now  con- 
founded with  others  indiscriminately  called  Plasma 
by  the  antiquary. 

2.  A  green  crystallized  quartz  found  at  Breiten- 
brunn.  Saxony ;  the  color  is  due  to  inclosed  fine 
filaments  of  green  asbestiform  actinolite  (q.  v.). 

prase-opal, ». 

Mia.:  A  variety  of  common  opal  of  a  leek-green 
color. 

pras  e  6  lite,  «.  [Eng.  prase;  o  connect.,  and 
Gr.  lithos=&  stone;  Ger.  praseolith.] 

ltin.1  A  green  pinito  found  in  crystals  psendo- 
morphons  after  lolite  (q.  v.)  at  Brakke,  near 
Brevig,  Norway,  in  granite. 

pra  si  e  SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  prasi(um);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ni-.\ 

/••"'.  .•  A  tribe  of  Labiates. 

pras. -I-lIte,  «.  [Eng.  pro«(e) ;  t  connect.,  and 
Gr.  lithos=n  stone.] 

Mi'n.:  A  soft,  fibrous  mineral,  of  a  leek-green 
color.  Specific  gravity  2'311.  Contains  silica,  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  probably 
scda,  and  water.  Found  in  Scotland ;  probably  not 
a  distinct  species. 

pras  In  ate,  adj.  [Latin  pro»inorus= having  a 
leek-grefn  garment.] 

Hot. :  Of  a  green  color.     (Paxton.) 

pra -sine,  s.  [Eng.  pro»(e);  snff.  -ine  (A/in.); 
Gor.  prasin.\ 

Min.:  Breithaupt's  name  for  the  species  Psen- 
domalacbite  (q.  v.),  but  Dana  makes  it  equivalent 
toEhlite(q.  T.). 

pras  In  ous,  *pras'-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  prasinus= 
leek-green,  from  Gr.  pro*on=a  leek.]  Of  a  light- 
green  color,  inclining  to  yellow. 

pra  -si-Jim,  *.  [Lat.  pro»«um,  prof  ion,  from  Gr. 
prasion  =  the  plant  horehound  (q.  v.).  Not  the 
modern  genus.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Prasiew >  (q.  v.).  Only 
known  species  Prasium  majus,  a  native  of  Europe 
and  North  Africa. 

•pras  on,  K.  [Gr.]  A  leek;  also  a  sea-weed  of 
the  color  of  a  leek. 

pra?  -6  phyre  (yr  as  Ir) , ».  [English  prase,  and 
Gr.  phyrai>,ph,yrf>=tfi  mix.] 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  OPHITE  (q.  T.). 

prat  (!),».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  buttock. 

prit  (2),  ».  [A.  8.  praet,  prcelt;  Icel.  preffr=a 
trick;  pretta  =  to  trick.]  [PRETTY.]  A  trick. 
(Scotch.) 

prate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Sw.  prafa  =  to  talk;  Danish 
prate  =  to  talk;  Dan.  4  Sw.  pra(=tnlk,  tattle;  Low 
Ger.  praten=to  prate.  proa/=tattli-;  Icel.pro/a= 
to  talk.  Probably  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  German 
prame(»  =  to  croak;  Eng.  prattle.'] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  prattle,  to  chatter;  to  talk  much 
and  without  purpose  or  reason ;  to  bo  loquacious ; 
to  babble. 

"  What,  do  you  prate  of  service?" 

Snakeap.:  Coriolanun,  iii.  8. 

B.  Trani.:  To  utter  without  thought  or  fixilishly; 
to  babble. 

"The  necessity  for  his  giving  up  prating  proverb*."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thdre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cfib,     ciire,     unite,     cOr,     rflle,     rtll;     try,     Syrian,      ae.     oe  =  *;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 
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prate,  «.  [PRATE,  v.]  Tattle;  idle  or  silly  talk; 
chatter;  unmeaning  loquacity. 

•prate -ful,  a.  [Eng.  prafe;  -ful(l).]  Chatter- 
ing, loquacious. 

prat-8r,  ».  [Eng.  pra/(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  prates; 
an  idle  talker ;  a  chatterer ;  one  wbo  talks  without 
reason  or  purpose. 

pra  -tin  c61e,  «.  [Latham's  renderingof  pratin- 
cola,  the  name  given  to  Olareola  pratincola  by 
Kramer  in  1756.] 

Ornith.:  A  name 
first  applied  to 
Oltireola  pratin- 
cola, and  afterward 
extended  to  the 
other  species  of  the 
genus.  The  Pratin- 
coles are  small, 
slenderly-built, deli- 
cately -  colored 
birds,  with  short, 
stout  bill,  wide 
gal  if,  long  pointed  Pratincole, 

wings,  and  tail  more 

or  less  forked.  Eight  or  nine  species  have  been 
described,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  Africa,  India, 
China,  and  Australia,  Like  Plovers,  they  run  very 
swiftly,  and  nidificate  on  the  ground,  but  they  food, 
in  part,  on  the  wing.  The  young  are  clothed  in 
down,  and  are  able  to  run  on  emerging  from  the 
shell. 

prat  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PRATE,  t'.] 

pr&t -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  prating;  -ly.]  In  a 
prating  manner ;  with  idle  or  foolish  talk. 

pra  tJque,  *prat-t!que  (que  as  k),  «.  [Fr., 
Ital.  pratlica;  Sp.  pratica.]  [PRACTICE.] 

1.  Conim. :  Liberty  or  license  of  converse  or  com- 
munication between  a  ship  and  the  port  at  which 
It  arrives ;  hence,  a  license  or  permission  to  hold 
Intercourse  and  trade  with  a  port,  after  having 
undergone  quarantine,  or  upon  a  certificate  that 
the  place  from  which  the  vessel  has  arrived  is  free 
from  any  infectious  disease.    The  term  is  used  espe- 
cially in  the  south  of  Europe  with  reference  to  ves- 
sels arriving  from  infected  ports,  and  subjected  to 
quarantine. 

•2.  Practice,  habits. 

•prat -tic,  a.    [PRATIQUE.) 

prat  -tie,  r,  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  form  from  prate 
(q.v.).J 

A.  Intrant. :  To  talk  much  and  lightly ;  to  talk 
like  a  child ;  to  chatter,  to  prate. 

"Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord." 

Byron :  Lara,  i.  9. 

*B.  Tram. :  To  talk  or  utter  idly  or  foolishly ;  to 
babble. 

"A  little  lively  rustick,  trained  up  In  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  will  prattle  treason  a  whole  evening." — Addtson. 

prat-tle,  «.  [PRATTLE,  r.]  Childish  or  light 
talk;  chatter;  loquacity  on  trivial  subjects. 

•prattle-basket,  «.    A  talkative  woman  or  child. 

•prat  -tle-mSnt,  subst.  [Eng.  prattle;  -ment.] 
Prattle.  (Jeffrey.) 

prat  tl8r,  mtbst.  [Eng.  prattl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
prattles;  an  iclh1  or  puerile  talker;  a  prater,  a  chat- 
terer. ( Wordsti'orth :  White  Doe,  iv.) 

prit'-tllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PRATTLE,  v.] 

tprattling-parnell, «. 

Boi. :  Saxifraga  umbrosa. 

prat  -t?,  a.    [PRETTY.]    (Scotch.) 

•prat  -?,  a.    [Eng.  prat(e) ;  -y.]    Talkative. 

•prave,  adj.  [Latin  pracus.]  Bad,  corrupt,  de- 
praved. 

*prav-I-t?,  ».  [Lat.  pravitas,  from  prarus= bad, 
corrupt,  depraved  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  pravitf;  Italian 
pravita.]  Deviation  from  right ;  corruption,  wick- 
edness, depravity. 

prawn, «.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Zotll.:  Palamon  serrattis,  and,  less  properly,  any 
other  species  of  the  genus.  Its  ordinary  length  is 
about  four  inches ;  color  bright  gray,  spotted  and 
lined  with  darker  purplish-gray.  It  is  a  favorite 
article  of  food,  and  is  found  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

prawn,  r.  i.    [PRAWN,  «.]    To  fish  for  prawn. 

prar  -Is,  «.  [Gr.,  ttomprassii,  fnt. pro*6=to  do.] 

•1.  Use,  practice,  especially  practice  fora  specific 
purpose,  or  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  specific  art 
or  accomplishment. 

2.  An  example  or  form  to  teach  practice ;  a  col- 
lection of  examples  for  practice. 

Pray,  'pray  en,  *prel  en,  *prey  en,  t'.  i.  A  t. 
[O.  Fr.  prei'er  (Fr.  pri'er),  from  Lat.  preror=to 
pray,  from  prex  (genit. j>reri<i)  =  n  prayer;  from  the 
same  root  as  Sansc.  pracffc=to  ask  ;  (jcr.fruyen.] 
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A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ask  or  beg  for  anything  with  earnestness, 
submission,  and  zeal;  to  entreat,  to  supplicate. 

2.  Specif,:  To  make  or  address  petitions  to  ttie 
Divine  Being ;  to  offer  prayers  or  supplications  to 
God;  to  address  the  Supremo  Being  wit  n  reverential 
adoration,  confession  of  sins,  supplication  of  tuorcy, 
and  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received. 

*B.  Transitive.: 

\.  To  ask  or  beg  earnestly ;  to  entreat,  to  suppli- 
cate, to  implore. 

"Weprnn  you,  In  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.11— 2  Corinth,  v.  20. 

2.  To  address  with  reverence  and  humility  for 
something  to  be  granted. 

"Pray  God,  if  perhapH  the  thought  of  thy  heart  may  be 
forgiven  thee."— <4c<a  viii.  22. 

3.  To  ask  or  beg  earnestly  for ;  to  petition  for;  to 
sue  for. 

"I  know  not  bow  to  pray  your  patience." 

Sh<tkesp.:  Murli  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

•4.  To  intercede  or  supplicate  earnestly  on  behalf 
of ;  to  effect  by  prayer. 

"Praying  son  Is  out  of  purgatory  by  masses  said  on  their 
behalf  became  an  ordinary  office." — Milman. 

IT  1.  I  pray  you,  or,  by  ellipsis,  /  pray,  or  simply 
pray,  is  a  common  form  for  introducing  a  question 
or  petition. 

"I  prtiy,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten?" — Shah-esp.:  Comedy  of 
Error*,  II.  2. 

•2.  To  pray  in  aid : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  call  in,  for  help  or  support  in 
a  cause. 

"A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

(2)  Law:  [Am,  «.,  III.  1.] 

•pray  -ant,  ».  [English  pray;  •ant.']  One  who 
prays ;  a  prayer.  (Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church, 
p.  93.) 

prayer  (I),  *prel  er,  *prel-ere,  *prey  ere,  «. 
[O.  Fr.  preiere,  proiere  (Fr.  priere).  from  Lat.  pre- 
caria,  fern. sing,  of  precariu»= obtained  by  praying ; 
precor=io  pray  (q.  y.) ;  Ital.  preyaria.] 

1.  The  act  fit  praying,  asking,  or  begging  a  favor 
earnestly ;  an  earnest  petition,  suit,  or  supplica- 
tion ;  an  entreaty. 

"Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast, 
To  some  blessed  saint  his  prayers  addressed." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vl.  28. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  praying  to  or  supplicat- 
ing the  Divine  Being;  the  offering  to  (rod  of  adora- 
tion, confession,  supplication,  and  thanksgiving, 
communion  with  God  in  devotional  exercises. 

"Prayer  will  either  make  a  man  leave  off  sinning,  or 
sin  will  make  him  leave  off  prayer." — Paley:  Sermons, 
No.  1. 

3.  A  solemn  petition  addressed  to  the  Supreme 
Being;    a   supplication    to   God   for   blessings    or 
mercies,  together  with  a  confession  of  sins,  and 
thanksgiving  for  mercies  or  blessings  received, 

"I  sought 
By  prayer  th'  offended  deity  to  appease. " 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  149. 

4.  The  words  of  a  supplication  ;  the  form  of  words 
used  in  praying;  espec.  a  formula  of  prayer  used  in 
divine  worship,  whether  private  or  public. 

5.  That  part  of  a  petition  or  memorial  to  the  sov- 
ereign or  any  authority  in  which  the  request  or 
thing  desired  to  be  dbne  or  granted  is  specified. 

prayer-beads,  ».  pi.  The  seeds  of  Abnts  preca- 
torius. 

prayer-book,  «.  A  book  containing  prayers  and 
forms  of  devotion  for  divine  worship,  public  or 
private. 

U  The  Prayer  Book,  The  Hook  of  Common  Prayer: 
[LITURGY.] 

prayer-meeting,  ».  A  public  or  private  meeting 
for  prayer. 

•prayer-monger,  *.  A  contemptuous  name  for 
one  who  prays.  (Southey :  Thalaba,bk.v.) 

pray'-Sr  (2),  *.  [English  pray;  -er.]  One  who 
prays ;  a  suppliant,  a  petitioner. 

prayer  -ful,  «.    [Eng.  prayer  (1) ;  -/uJ(i)-] 

1.  Given  to  prayer;  devotional;   as,  a  prayerful 
frame  of  mind. 

2.  Using  much  prayer. 

"Thei>r<ii/rr/iif  man  of  God." 
Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  18. 

prayer  -rul-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  prayerful;  -ly.]  In 
a  prayerful  manner ;  with  much  prayer. 

prayer -ful-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  prayerful;  -tirss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  prayerful ;  the  use  of 
much  prayer. 

prayer  -less,  n.  [Eng.  prayer;  -/ess.]  Not  using 
prayer ;  habitually  neglecting  the  use  of  prayer. 

'prayer  -less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  pray erless ;  -ly.]  In 
a  prayerless  manner ;  without  prayer. 


pre-Raphaelite 

•prayer  l£ss  ness,  «.  [Eng.  prauerleu;  -iifss.1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  prayerless;  habitual 
neglect  of  the  use  of  prayer. 

pray  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PRAY.] 

praying-insect,  *. 

Entom.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Mantida» 
(q.  v.). 

S  raving-machine,  praying-mill,  praying- 
eel,  «.  An  apparatus  used  in  Thibet,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  as  a  mechanical  aid  to  prayer. 
They  are  of  various  forms,  the  commonest  being  a 
cylinder  or  barrel  of  pasteboard  fixed  on  an  axle, 
and  inscribed  with  prayers.  The  devout  give  the 
barrel  a  turn,  and  each  revolution  counts  as  an 
utterance  of  the  prayer  or  prayers  inscribed.  The 
AbW  Hue  (in  his  Travels  in  Thibet,  1844)  says  that 
"  It  is  common  enough  to  see  them  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a 
running  stream,  as  they  are  then  set  in  motion  by  the 
water,  aud  go  on  praying  night  and  day,  to  the  special 
benefit  of  the  person  who  has  placed  them  there.  Tim 
Tartars  also  suspend  them  over  their  domestic  hearths, 
that  they  may  be  set  in  motion  by  the  current  of  cool  air 
from  the  opening  in  the  tent,  and  no  twirl  for  the  peace. 
and  prosperity  of  the  family." 

•pray  -Ing-l?,  odr.  [Eng.  praying;  -/«.]  In  a 
praying  manner;  with  prayers  or  supplications. 
(Aliltun:  Apol.for  Smectymnuus,  g  11.) 

Pra'-jf  8,  «.     [Gr.  prays=raild,  soft]. 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hyponomeutida?.  The  larva 
of  Prays  curtisellus,  a  native  of  Northwestern 
Europe,  feeds  on  the  ash.  An  allied  species  injuries- 
the  olive  trees  of  southern  Europe. 

P.  R.  A.,  abbrev.  [See  def.]  President  of  the- 
Royal  Academy.  (Eng.) 

P.R.B.,  abbrev.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  for 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (q.  v.). 

"It  was  instinctive  prudence,  however,  which  suggested' 
to  us  that  we  should  use  the  letters  r.  K.  /.'..  unexplained 
on  our  pictures  (after  the  signature),  as  the  one  mark  of 
our  union."  —  Contemp.  Review,  April,  1886,  p.  481. 

pr6-,  prSB-,  pref.  [Lat.  prce  (pre-  in  composition) 
=  before;  Fr.  pr^-.]  A  prefix  denoting  priority  in. 
time,  place,  position,  or  rank,  as  in  premature  = 
ripe  before  its  time  ;  precede  =  to  go  before  ;  pre- 
fix —  to  place  before  ;  preeminent  =  eminent  before- 
or  above  all  others:  hence,  it  equals  very,  as  pre- 
potent=very  potent  or  powerful. 

pre-exilic,  a.  Before  the  exile  or  captivity  of 
the  Jews.  [  POST-EXILIC.] 

"A  purely  historical  investigation  into  the  ritual  and 
images  of  pre-extlic  times."  —  Robertson  Smith;  Old  Test. 
ill  Jewish  Church,  lect.  viii. 

pre-metallic,  a. 

Anthrop.  :  Belonging  to  an  age  anterior  to  which. 
any  particular  race  became  acquainted  with  the- 
use  of  metal. 

"The  oldest  races  were  in  the  pre-mrtallto  stage  when, 
bronee  was  introduced  by  a  new  nation."  —  Elton:  Oriutn* 
of  English  History,  p.  126. 

•pre-Raphaelism.  subtt.  The  same  as  PKL- 
RAPiiAELiTigM  (q.  v.). 

pre-Raphaelite,  a.  A  i, 

A.  At  adj.:    Belonging  to   the    Pre-Raphaelite- 
Brotherhood;    having   tne    characteristics  of   the- 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (q.v.),  or  their  method. 
of  painting. 

"I  wonld  only  ask  the  spectator  to  observe  this  differ- 
ence between  tru*  Pre-Raphaelite  work  and  iu  imitations. 
The  true  work  represents  all  objects  exactly  ae  they 
would  appear  in  nature,  in  the  position  and  at  the  dis- 
tances which  the  arrangement  of  the  picture  supposes." 
—  Ruskln,  in  London  Times. 

B.  At  rubst.:  A  member  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  ;   one  who   follows  their  method  of 
painting. 

"  The  Pre-Baphaelites  imitate  no  pictures:  they  paint 
from  nature  only.  But  they  have  opposed  themselves  as. 
a  body  to  the  kind  of  teaching  .  .  .  which  only  began 
after  Raphael's  time:  and  they  have  opposed  themselves. 
as  sternly  to  the  entire  feeling  of  the  Renaissance- 
schools;  a  feeling  compounded  of  indolence,  infidelity, 
sensuality,  and  shallow  pride.  Therefore  they  havocalled 
themselves  Pre-Raphaelitea."  —  Rusktn:  Fre~Kaphaelltfsm 
(ed.  1852),  p.  25. 

IT  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood: 
Art:  An  association  founded  in  1848  by  William 
Holman   Hunt,  John   Everett   Millais,  and  Dante 


, 

Gabriel  Rossetti  (died  April  9,  1882),  the  last  of 
whom  suggested  the  title  "Brotherhood."  [See 
extracts  under  PRE-RAPHAELITE,  A.  &  B.]  They 


. 

\vere  some  time  afterward  joined  by  Thomas  Wo 
nor  (sculptor).  James  t'ollinson  (died  ItWl),  Freder- 
ick George  Stevens  (art  critic),  and  William  Michael 
Rossetti.  With  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the 
English-speaking  press  attacked  them,  as  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  thought,  unfairly,  and  he  defended  them  in  a 
letter  to  the  London  Times  (May  5,  1854). 

"It  was  probably  the  finding  of  this  book  at  this  special 
time  which  caused  the  establishment  of  the  I'r?.  Raphael- 
ite  J}r<itherhood."—C<mtemp.  Kerieir,  April,  1886,  p.  480. 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  1 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <ic.  =  bel,     del» 


pre-Raphaelitism 
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prebendal 


pre-RapnaeHtlBin,  »-  «pr«ach  -man.  «.    [Eng.  preach,  and  man.] 

i,.     Th.-  method  of  painting  adopted   by  the    preacher.    (Said  in  contempt.) 

,pl,a-li!..-i  I  PRE-RAPHAELITE,  B.I    It  was  a 
rn  <.f   minute  analysis  carried  to  the  utmost 
I'XtriMi.-'. 
vpr*  ic  cu-sa   tlon,  ».    [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 

.1(1011  (q.  v.).J    A  previous  accusation. 
pr6a9h,  'precne,  r.  i.  &  f.    [Old  French  precher, 
IM  .  »,•/!> .  i  I  r.  i»  echer) ,  f rom  Lat.  pr<r</ico=to  make 
known  in  public:  pros = before,  openly,  and  dico= to 
proclaim,  to  say;  Span,  predicar;   Port,  pregar; 
Ital.  i>rrilicare;  Dut.  preiliki-n,  prefcen;  Dan.  prd- 
(ier.  ;//•'  diii'  a  :   Sw.  predika.     Preach  and 
iir«->(<V«/f  are  doabtleU.] 

A.  Inti-nnsitn'c : 

1.  To  proclaim  or  pul>lis)i  tidings;  espec. to  pro- 
claim  the  k-osi.e!.    (Wycliffv:  Kumayuetx..) 

•J.  X;»«'iT.  T.,  pronounce  or  deliver  a  public  dis- 
course im  some  religions  subject,  or  upon  a  text  of 
Scripture :  to  ileliv.-r  a  sermon. 

"They  will  not  reade,  nor  cnn  they  preach." 

U'urnrr:  AH'i-n's  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  liii. 

3.  To  give  earnest  advice,  especially  on  religious 
or  moral  subjects;  to  speak  like  a  preacher. 

B.  Traimitii-i  : 

•I.  To  proclaim  ;  to  publish ;  to  declare  publicly. 

2.  Specif.:  To  publish  or  proclaim  the  gospel;  to 
declare  as  a  missionary. 

"  And  sende  Sent  Mark  the  euangelist  into  Egypt  for  to 
j>re«»e."  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  67. 

3.  To  deliver  or  pronounce ;  as,  to  preach  a  SOr- 
In     .11. 

4.  To  nrge  with  earnestness  upon  a  persou  or  per- 
sons ;  to  teach  or  inculcate  earnestly. 

"I  have  preached  righteousness." — Psalm  il.  9. 

5.  To  advise  earnestly. 


tpre-im  -bW-lar-y,  adj.    [O.  Fr.  prenmbulaire, 
from  Lat.  pratambulut.}    [PREAMBLE,  «.] 

1.  Having  the  character   of  a  preamble;   intro- 
ductory. 

So  many  preambulary  proofs  of  the  last  _aad  general 


Some  of  onrpr«K-»me»  a»  grown  dog-mad."— Bom- 
ell:  Letters,  bk.  it.,  let.  S3. 

prea9h  -mSnt,  «.    [Eng.  preach ;  -ment.]    A  dis-  ntumMon!'''— "Pearson"  On  the  Creed,  art.  xi. 

c-tiiirM-  or  sermon;  a  discourse  affectedly  solemn.  g.  Pertaining  to,  or  dependent  on,  a  preamble. 

(Said  in  contempt.)  ••\preambulary  tax."— Burke:  On  Amrr.  Taxation. 

•  till  you  come  to 


tprS-am -bu-late,  r.  i.  [Lat.prwaniftuiatiw,  pa. 
e p.aoe appoint  —  u.r,o«,:  «.«~,,. £  (>f   pra.a*lfru(o=t<)  waik  before:  prcE=bofore, 

prS-ac-qualnt',  v.t.     [Prof,  pre-,  and  English    an(j  ambulo=to  walk.]    To  walk  or  go  before;  to 
•quaint  (q.v.).]    To  make  acquainted  with  pre-    precede. 


viously  ;  to  inform  beforehand. 

prS-ac-quaint  -ance,  «.  fPref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
acquaintance  (q.  v.).]  Previous  acquaintance; 
knowledge  beforehand. 

pr6  ac  -tlon,  «.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  English  action 
(q.  v.).J  Previous  action. 

"  Polarity  determined  by  itspr<wHo»."—  Broirne.  Fiil- 
yir  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

•prSad,  r.  i.  [Latin  preeda  =  prey;  prador=to 
rob.]  To  act  as  a  robber ;  to  rob. 

prfi-a-dam  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
Xdumic.J  Previous  to  Adam  ;  preadamite. 

pre  ad  -am-Ite,  a.  &  s.    [Prof.  pre-.  and  English 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Prior  to  Adam ;  preadamitic. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  preadamites. 

3.  Antiquated;  ont  of  date.    (Colloq.) 

B.  .I8#u6«taiitire: 

1.  One  of  those  beings  supposed  by  some  writers 


"My  master  preaches  patience  to  him." 

Shakes^.:  Onnedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

6.  To  teach  or  instruct  by  preaching ;  to  inform 
by  preaching. 

ff.  To  persuade  to  a  course  of  action. 
"  These  hundred  doctors  try 
To  preach  thee  to  their  school." 
Matthew  Arnold:  Bmpedocle*  on  Etna,  i.  2. 

1T  To  preach  up :  To  preach  or  discourse  in  fa- 
Tor  of. 

"preach,*.  [PREACH,  r.]  [Fr.  prfcAe.]  Arelig- 
lous  discourse ;  a  sermon. 

"Thl«  overnight  occasioned  the  French  spitefully  to 
term  religion.  In  that  sort  exercised,  a  merepreacA." — 
Hooker:  Steles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  jj  28. 


When  fierce  destruction  follows  to  hell-gate. 
Pride  doth  most  commonly  preambulate." 

Jordan:  Poems.  §§  8  B. 

tpre-am  bu-la  -tlon,  s.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng. 
amirulation.] 

1.  A  walking  or  going  before ;  a  preceding. 

2.  A  preamble.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,413.) 
*prS-am -bu-la-tSr-f,  a.  [Eng.  pream&ulaf  (e)  ; 

•ory.]    Going  before;  preceding. 

"Simon  Magus  had  preambulatory  impieties." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 

'prt-anr-bU-loiiB.  adjf.  [Latin  prceambulus.] 
Oomg  before ;  preccdling,  intnxluctory. 

"The  princlplepreamftulons  unto  all  belief."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

pr4-an-n<5un$e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
announce.]  To  announce  beforehand. 

*prS-an-ti-p8-nul  -tl-mate, «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  anrepenuffimate.]  The  syllable  before  the 
antepenultimate ;  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end. 

pr$-i-or  -tic,  adj.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng.  aortic 
(q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  aorta.  There  is  a 
preaortic  plexus.  (Quain.) 

prt- M>-p6Tllt ',  i'./.  [Prefix  pre-,  and  English 
appoint.]  To  appoint  previously  or  beforehand. 

"Visit  preafpolntert  for  n»  by  Irving."— Carlyle.  Kem- 
Iniscencet  (ed.  Froude),  i.  131. 

pre-ap-p6"lnt  -mSnt,  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
Existing  prior  to  appointment.]  Previous  appointment. 

*pr«-ap-pr6-h8n  -slon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 

The  first  author  of  the  Preadamltic  system  ...  is  apiireheiution.  1  An  apprehension  or  opinion  formed 
said  to  have  been  Giordano  Bruno." — Addis  A  Arnold:  before  examination. 


"  Mighty  preadamltfs  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck." 

Byron:  Cain,  ii.  2. 


2.  One  who  holds  that  there  wore  persons  inhabit- 
ing this  world  before  the  time  of  Adam. 

prS-ad-a-mlt  -Ic,  *prse-ad-s.-mU  -Ic-al,  adj. 
[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  Adamltic.] 
Adam ;  preadamite. 


Cath.  Diet.,  p.  682. 

pre  ad  -a-mlt-Ism,  *prsB-ad  -a-mlt-Ism,  subst. 
[Kng.  preorfawiitle) ;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  teaching  of  Isaac  de  la  Poy- 
rere  (1592-1676),  a  French  Calvanist,  who  assorted 
that  Paul  had  revealed  to  him  that  Adam  was  not 
the  first  man  created.  Peyrerc  published  a  treatise 
in  16.V>,  based  on  Romans  v.  12-14,  but  it  was  pub- 


"Snch  as,  regarding  the  clouds,  behold  them  in  shapes 
conformable  topreapprettettsions." — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 

prS-arc-tttr -fis,  prse-arc  tttr  -us,  «.  [Prefix 
pre-,  and  Lat.  arcturus  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  The  earliest  known  Isopod.  It  la  from 
the  Devonian  rocks. 

*prS-arm  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  arm,  v.] 


pr£ach'-8r,    *precb.-our,  «.    [Eng.  preocA,  v. ;    licly  burnt,  and  ho  was  imprisoned  at  Brussels.  His    To  arm  beforehand  ;  to  forearm. 
•er;  Fr.  j>r«cfteur.  ] 

1.  One  who  preaches  or  discourses  upon  sacred 
or  religious  subjects. 

"How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preachert"—  Romans 
X.  14. 

2.  One  who  teaches  or  inculcates  anything  with 
earnestness  and  zeal. 

U  Friart  Preachers:  [DOMINICAN.] 


views,  however,  were  espoused  by  many  people. 
(See  extract) 

"The  abjured  Calvinism  and  Prtradamltism  before 
Pope  Alexander  VII."— JtcCltxtock  •*  Strong.  Cyclop.  Bib. 
Lit.,  viii.  60. 

pre  ad  mln  Is  tra  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  ad»ii'ni»<ra(M»i.]  Previous  administration. 


prgac h'-Sr-Shlp,  «.  [Eng. preacher;  -»hip.]  The 
office,  post,  or  position  of  a  preacher. 

"Jeremy Oollier,  who  was  turned  out  of  \.\ih preacher- 
9hfp  of  the  Rolls,  was  a  man  of  a  much  higher  order." — 
Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

prSa9h'-I-f f,  v.  i.  (Eng.  preach;  t  connect., and 
sufT.  -/I/.}  To  discourse  like  a  preacher;  to  give 
•advice  In  a  long-winded  discourse. 

preach   Ing,    'prech  ynge,  pr.  par.  or  adj. 

IPKKACH.t'.] 


Baptism  as  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  after  the  pre- 
aflminfatratton  of  8t.  John." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed. 

pre  ad  m5n  -I8h,  r.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
admonish.']  To  admonish  previously  or  before- 
hand; to  advise  beforehand. 

"These  things  thus  prendmonlsht."—  Milton.  Martin 
Bucer  cone.  Divorce. 

pre  id  m6  Hi  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
aomoni7ioii.J  A  previouswarning  or  admonition. 


These  be  good  thoughts  top  rearm  our  souls." — A'lams: 
Works,  iii.  29. 

•prease,  r.  &  ».    [PRESS,  t'.  &  «.] 
*pr6-ag-sfl  -ran9e  (ssns  sh),  ».    [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  owurance.]    Previous  assurance. 
prS-au  -dl-en5e,  «.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  audf- 

Ena.Law:  Previous  audience ;  the_  right  _of  being 


hoard  before  another ;  precedence  in  rank  at  the 
bar. 

prfi-a-v8r  ,  *pre-a-verr,  r.  t.  [Prof,  ore-,  and 
Eng.  arer.]  To  affirm  or  declare  beforehand;  to 
prophesy. 

"Another,  past  all  hope,  doth  prearer 
The  birth  of  John.'r 
Sylvester:  Uu  Bartas,  first  day,  first  week,  T78. 

pr6-«X'-I-al,  prw-ix'-I-al,  a.    [Prof,  pre-,  and 


"The   fatal  preadmonttion    of    oaks    bearing   strange     _*"       .1,1  :„   I  \1 

,ea,,»"-£,,(vn.  EnJUT:°An?;rior]or  internal  to  the  axis  of  the 

pr6  ad  -ver  Use,  r.  t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  English    iimb.  Used  of  the  parts  on  its  ulnaror  fibular  side, 
odcertue.]    To  preadmonish  (q.  v.).  (Huxley.) 

prib  -8nd,  ».   [Fr.  prtbende,  from  Lat.  pr«e6e»ida 
=  a  payment  to  a  private  person  from  a   public 

TFrench  Dre'allaoiement  1    source;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  pra&endu*,  fut.  par.  of 
J   prce6eo=to  afford,  to  give,  from  pra=bofore,  and 
Sa6eo=to  have;  Sp.  prebenda ;  Ital.pre6enda.pre- 
pre    am  ble,  «.    [Fr.  pr^omhu/e,  from  Lat.  prce-    venda.} 
nm'>u/u»=walkiug  before,  pr~" 


'Adam    being   p readvert ised   by    the  vision."  —  More: 
Literal  Cabbmla,  ch.  ii. 

•prfi-Sl  -18,-blf ,  odt>. 
Previously. 


Preaching-cross. 

•preaching-cross,  ».  A  cross  erected  In  some 
public  or  open  place  where  the  monlu  and  others 
preached  publicly. 

preaching-friars,  t.  pi. 
file, 


ig  before,  preceding ;  preambulo— 
to  walk  before..)    [PREAMBULATE.] 

1.  Somothing  introductory;  an  introduction,  as  to 
a  writing,  a  piece  of  music.  *Vr. ;  a  preface. 

2.  Npecif.:  The  introductory  portion  of  a  statute, 
in  winch  are  declared  the  reasons  and  intentions  of 
the  act. 

"Owning,   In  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  injustice."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

tpr«-im  -ble,  v.  1.  &  i.    [  PREAMBLE,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  preface;   to   introduce   with  pre- 
fatory remarks. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  go  before;  to  precede. 

"We  must  be  content  to  hear  a  prnimblfng  boast  of 
your  valor."— Xtlton:  Kemonstranfs  l>efens€. 


. 

i.  jhe  stipend  or  maintenance  granted  to  a  canon 
of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  out  of  its  estate ; 
a  canonry  in  England.  A  Simple  Prebend  is  one 
restricted  to  the  revenue  only  ;  a  Dignitary  Prebend 
has  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it.  (Eng.) 

"Prizes  of  a  very  different  sort  from  a  rectory  or  a 
prebend."—  Macaulay.  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

•2.  A  prebendary. 

prS  b«nd  -al,  *pr6  bind  -all,  adj.  [Eng.  pr«- 
bcnd:  -at.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  prebend  or   pre- 
I). -Hilary. 

2.  Holding  a  prebend. 

"No  sleek  prebenaal  priest  could  be 
More  thoroughly  devout  than  he." 

Cooper:  1'er.rVrf. 


or. 


fat, 
wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk, 


whit,     fill, 
who,     «6n; 


father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit, 
mote,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


sir, 
=  6; 


marine;    g6,     p5t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


prebendal-stall 

prebendal-stall,  «.  The  scat  of  a  prebendary  in 
a  church,  into  which  ho  is  inducted  by  the  dean  and 
chapter. 

preb  Snd  ar-jf,  ».  [Fr.  prfbendier,  from  Low 
Lut .  //i-ii  'lu  -nditrius,  from  Lat.  prcebenda=a  prebend 
(q.  v[) ;  Ital.  prebendario.] 

\.  The  holder  of  a  prebend  or  probendal-stall ;  a 
stipendiary  of  a  cathedral. 

2.  A  prebend ;  a  prebendaryship. 

"A  prebendary  was  oflered  me  .  .  .  It  was  n good  t at 
benefice,  and  I  accepted  it." — Railey:  Erasmus,  p.  184. 

pr8b -Sud-ar-j^-shlp,  subst.  [Eng.  prebendary; 
•nli  /p.]  Thooffico,  rank,  or  position  of  a  prebendary  ; 
a  canonry. 

"A  prebendaryship  of  Windsor."—  Wotttm:  Krmatns, 
p.  869. 

•prSb  8n  date,  v.  t.  (Eag.  prebend; -ate.]  To 
make  a  prebendary  of;  to  present  to  a  prebend. 

prSb  end  ship,  «.  [Eug.  prebend;  -ship.]  A 
prebendaryship;  a  prebend. 

"Everie  one  of  them  should  confer  one  prebendshlp  to 
the  same  foundation." — Fox:  Martyr-it,  p.  216. 

pre  cal  cu-late,*pr!B  cal  cu  late,  v.t.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng.  calculate  (a.  T.).]  To  determine  on, 
or  arrange  for,  beforehand;  to  prearrange. 

"Oontined  himself  to  a  carefully  p recalculated  opium- 
debauch."—  .Vasson:  De  Quincey,  p.  39. 

Pre-cam -brl  an,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  Oani- 
brian  (q.  v.).] 

Oeol.;  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  strata  do- 
posited  prior  to  the  Cambrian.  They  are  largely 
volcanic.  In  America  the  Precambrian  rocks  are 
divided  into  the  Huronian  and  the  Laurentiau 
(q.v.). 

prS  -cant,  ».  [Lat.  precans,  pr.  par.  of  preoor= 
to  pray.]  One  who  prays ;  a  prayer ;  a  supplicant. 
(Coleridge.) 

pr8  car -I  OUB,  a.  [Lat.  precariu8=obtained  by 
prayer  or  as  a  favor,  precarious,  from  precor=to 
pray  :  Fr.  prfcaire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  precario.l 

1.  Depending  on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  another ; 
held  by  courtesy ;  liable  to  bo  changed,  alienated, 
or  stopped  at  the  pleasure  of  another. 

"They  would  allow  only  a  very  limited  and  a  verypre- 
fariou*  authority." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xill. 

2.  Uncertain;  hold  by  a  doubtful  tenure. 

3.  Uncertain  in  the  result ;  doubtful,  hazardous. 
"Who  has  ever  observed  a  writer  of  any  eminence  a 

candidate  in  so  precarious  a  contest?  " — Goldsmith:  Polite 
/.••"•;."'<(./.  oh.  x. 

4.  Dangerously  uncertain  or  doubtful  as  to  the 
issue :  as,  a  precarious  state  of  health. 

5.  Unsettled,  doubtful. 

precarious-loan, s. 

Line:  A  bailment  at  will;  a  call  loan. 

prS-car  -I-OUS-ly1,  adv.  [Eng. precarious;  -ly.\ 
In  a  precarious  manner ;  at  the  will  or  pleasure  of 
others ;  by  a  doubtful  tenure ;  dangerously. 

"  Ever  precariously  fluctuating  and  unsettled." — Burke: 
rindlc.  of  natural  Society. 

jprS  car  -I-ofis  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  precarious;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  precarious;  depend- 
ence on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  others ;  uncertainty. 

"Yet  there  is  more  precarimtsness  about  the  tenure  of 
the  tierry  than  about  that  pertaining  to  the  leaf  of  the 
Bohea  shrub." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pre  car  -I-Qm,  ».  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  precariu* 
=obtainod  by  prayer.] 

KI»H.  ct  Scots  Law:  A  loan  of  anything  revocable 
at  tln>  will  or  discretion  of  the  lender. 

*pr6-ca  -tion,  *pre  ca  ci  on,  «.  [Lat.  precatio, 
from  iiri'ditut,  pa.  par.  of  precor=to  pray.]  The 
act  of  praying ;  prayer,  supplication,  entreaty. 

"And  can  you  not  from  your  precatfon     .     .     . 
To  think  of  an  old  friend  findsome  vacation?" 
Cotton:  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

pre  -ca-tlve,  *pre  -ca-tBr-y1,  a.  [Latin  preca- 
tirujt,  precatoriut,  from  precatta,  pa.  par.  of  preror 
=  to  pray.]  Begging,  praying,  suppliant,  beseech- 
ing. 

"This  particle.  Amen  .  .  .  imprecatory" — Hopkins: 
Onthf  Ltntl'.t  I'niUfr. 

pre   ca-t5r-f ,  a.    [PRECATIVE.] 

precatory- words,  s.  pi.  Words  in  a  will  praying 
or  recommending  that  a  thing  be  done, 
pre  cau  -tion,  v.  t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  English  cau- 

tii»l,  V.J 

1.  To  caution  or  warn  beforehand. 

"By  the  disgraces,  diseases,  and  beggary  of  hopeful 
young  men  brought  to  ruin,  he  may  be precautioncd." — 
Locke:  On  Edni'iilion,  g  94. 

2.  To  take  care  of  or  see  to  beforehand. 

"He  cannot  hurt  me. 
That  I  precaution' d." — Dryden :  Dtm  Sabostian,  ii.  1. 
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pre  cau  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  precatittonem, 
ace.  of  precautio,  from  prce  —  before,  and  ruu(io=a 
caution  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Previous  caution ;  caution  orcaro  taken  before- 
hand to  guard  against  danger  or  risk,  or  to  insure 
success. 

"The  evils  which  had  brought  that  kingdom  to  ruin 
might,  it  was  said,  have  been  averted  by  timely  precau- 
tion."— .Vucuti/fij/.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  measure  of  caution   taken   beforehand   to 
guard  against  danger  or  risk,  or  to  injure  success ; 
as,  to  take  precautions. 

*pr6-cau  -tion-al,*pre-cau -tlon -all,  a.  [Eug. 
precaution;  -at.)  Precautionary. 

"This  first  filial  1  fear  is  but  virtuous  and  precaution- 
all." — Xountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat,  vt.,  g  3. 

prS-cau -tion-ar-y,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  precaution; 
•ary.J 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Containing  or  expressing  previous  caution  or 
warning;  as, precautionary  advice. 

2.  Done  or  adopted  for  the  sake  of  precaution; 
adapted  or  intended  to  guard  against  danger  or 
risk,  or  to  insure  success. 

" Wholesome  precautionary  rules." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  precaution. 

"Thou  seest  by  the  above  precautionaries,  that  I  forget 
nothing."—  Rtchartlson:  Clarissa,  iv.  49. 

pre  cau  tious,  adj.  [Prefix  pre-,  and  English 
cautious.]  Cautious  beforehand ;  relating  to  or 
using  precaution ;  precautionary. 

"To  be  very  penetrant,  precautious  or  watchful." — 
North:  Examen,  p.  93. 

prS-C&U  -tlOUS-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  precautious;  -ly.'] 
In  a  precautious  manner;  with  precaution;  care- 
fully. 

pre  cau  tious  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  precauiVou* ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  precautions ; 
precaution. 

*pr6-9S  da  -n8-ous,  a.  [PRECEDE.]  Going  before 
in  time;  preceding,  previous,  antecedent. 

"  Precedaneous  to  the  constitution  or  ordination." — 
Barrow:  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

pre  cede  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  preceder,  from  Latin 
prtecedo,  from  pr<E=before,  and  cedo=to  go ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  preceder;  Ital.  precedere.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  before  in  order  of  time ;  to  happen  previ- 
ously to. 

"Acts  of  the  will  by  which  they  were  preceded." — 
Stevart,  Of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iL 

2.  To  go  before  in  place,  rank,  or  importance. 

"  Rome,  for  its  magnitude,  ought  topree«o>  Carthage." 
— Barrow:  On  the  Pope's  Suprenuicy. 

*3.  To  cause  something  to  go  before ;  to  preface. 
"It  is  usual  to  precede  hostilities  by  a  public  declara- 
tion."— Kent. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  before;  to  be  or  happen  before 
in  time  or  place. 

"  Eminent  among  the  seven  professors  of  the  preceding 
year." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

prS-fed  -en9e,  *pre-9Sd  -en-9?,  subst.  [Fr.  pre- 
cedence, from  Lat.  preeceden(ia=a  going  before, 
frompr<jeceden*= precedent  (q. v.).J 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  preceding  or  going  before 
in  order  of  time ;  precession,  priority  in  time. 

2.  The  state  of  going  or  being  before  in  point  of 
rank  ordignity;  tlienghtto  a  more  honorable  place 
in  public  processions  or  ceremonies,  or  in  the  civili- 
ties of  life ;  order,  place,  or  position  according  to 
rank. 

"Halifax,  whose  rank,  age,  and  abilities  entitled  him  to 
precedence,  was  spokesman." — Itacaulay:  History  England, 
ch.  ix. 

3.  The  foremost  or  chief  place  in  a  ceremony ;  a 
superior  place  to  another;  priority  in  place.    (Mil- 
ton: P.  L.,i\.  S3.) 

4.  Superiority ;  superior  importance  or  influence. 
"  If  we  here  measure  the  greatness  of  the  virtue,  by  the 

difficulty  of  its  exercise,  passive  obedience  will  certainly 
gain  the  precedency." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  7. 

*5.  That  which  precedes  or  goes  before;  some- 
thing past. 

••  It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain." 
Shakesp.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  iii.  1. 

pre-cSd  -ent,  a.  A  s.  [Fr.  preVeVfenf,  pr.  par. 
of  preceder=to  precede  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  precedent.] 

A.  .4»  adj.:  Going  before  in  time;  antecedent, 
previous,  former,  prior. 

"Our  own  precede  ttt  passions  do  instruct  us." 

>''(,ii-t-sp. .-  Timor)  of  Athens,  i.l. 


precept 

B.  As  substantive  (pron.  prif'-i-dent) : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  done  or  said  which  may  be  adduced, 
or  serve  as  an  example  or  rule  to  be  followed,  in 
subsequent  cases  of  the  same  or  a  similar  kind ;  an 
authoritative  example. 

'"Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent." 

s/uikenp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  rule  or  course  of  action   founded   on   the 
course  adopted  in  similar  antecedent  cases. 

"  Precedent  was  directly  opposed  to  this  odious  dUtino. 
tiou." — Maoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  A  preceding  circumstance  or  condition. 

"  For  much  he  knows,  and  just  conclusions  draws 
From  various  precedents  and  various  laws." 

Pvpe:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  807. 

4.  A  sign,  an  indication,  an  example. 

"  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV//.,  ii.  I 

*."i.  A  first  draught  of  a  document ;  the  original 
copy  of  a  writing. 

"  Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again." 

Shakesp..  King  John,  v.  2. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  judicial    decision,    interlocutory    or   final, 
which  serves  as  a  rule  for  future  determinations  in 
similar  cases. 

"  To  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  tho  same  polnU 
come  again  in  litigation." — filackstone:  Comment,  ilii- 
trod.) 

2.  A  form  of  proceeding  to  bo  followed  in  similar 
cases. 

precedent-condition,  t. 

l. :i"-;  Something  which  mast  happen  or  be  per- 
formed before  an  estate  can  vest  or  be  enlarged. 

pr§C  -6-dSnt-Sd,  adj.  [English  precedent;  -ed.] 
Based  on  or  having  a  precedent;  authorized  or 
sanctioned  by  a  precedent. 

"It  is  allowable  and  precedented  to  expatiate  in  praise 
of  the  work." — Walpote:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  1. 
(Pref.) 

H  Now  only  used  negatively;  as,  unprecedented 
(q.v.). 

pr69  5-d8n  -tlal  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  precedent; 
-i'a(.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  precedent ;  fit  to  be  acted 
upon  or  followed  as  a  precedent. 

"Their  practice  hath  proved  precedential  to  other 
places  in  the  same  nature."— Fuller:  Worthies;  Oloucet- 
teishire. 

pr8-c6d  -ent-ljf,  adu.  [English  precedent;  -ly.] 
Beforehand,  antecedently. 

*pr6-c6l ,  *pre-celle,  v.  i.  A  t.  [Lat.  prcece(Jo.] 
[PRECELLENT.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  excel,  to  surpass,  to  have  prec- 
edence. 

B.  Trans. :  To  excel,  to  surpass,  to  exceed. 
*pr6-c61  -Ience,*pr6-98l  -len-9?,«.  [O.  French 

precellence,  from  Lat.  pmcellentia,  from  proecel- 
(cn«=preccllent  (q.  v.).]    Excellence,  superiority. 

*pr6-981  -lent,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcecellent, 
pr.  par.  of  pr<zcefto=to  excel,  to  surpass.]  [Ex- 
CEL.J  Excellent,  surpassing. 

"  The  rectitude  of  reason  in  the  precellent  knowledge  of 
the  truth."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  653. 

pre  9<5n  -t5r,  «.  [Lat.  proecentor;  from  prce= 
before,  and  confor  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.pr^centeur,  prfchan- 
tre  ;  Ital.  precentore.  ] 

1.  Church  of  Eng. :  An  officer  in  a  cathedral,  for- 
merly sometimes  called  chaunter,  and  ranking  in 
dignity  next  to  the  dean.  Hisstall  is  on  the  opposite 
(north)  side  of  the  choir,  and  that  side  is  called 
canforu  side,  the  side  of  the  cantor,  as  the  other  is 
called  decani,  the  side  of  the  dean.    He  has  the 
direction  of  the  musical  portion  of  the  service.  The 
precentor  is,  in  Cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation, 
a  minor  canon,  and  is  removable  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

"A.  precentor  in  a  choir  both  appolnteth  and  moder- 
ateth  all  the  songs."— Fotherby:  Atheomastix,  p.  318. 

2.  Presbyter.:  The  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead 
the  congregation  in  singing  the  psalms,  &c. 

pre-56n  -tor-Ship,  ».  [Eng.  precentor;  -ship.'} 
The  post,  dignity,  or  office  of  a  precentor. 

"From  a  mere  office,  the  precentorahip  in  cathedrals 
became  a  dignity."—  Stainer  *  Barrett:  Diet,  of  Music, 
s.  v.  Precentor. 

pre  -9gpt,  *pre  cepte,  s.  [Fr.  prfcepte,  from 
Lat.  prcecep<utn=a  precept,  a  rule;  prop.  neut. 
sing,  of  prceceptus,  pa.  par.  of  pro?cipio=  to  take 
beforehand,  to  give  rules ;  proD  =  before,  and  capio= 
to  take;  Sp.  precepto;  Ital.  precetto.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  authoritative  rule  or  direction  for  action ; 
a  mandate,  a  command,  an  injunction;  an  order 
authoritatively  laid. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    pn-I. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sufis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


precept 
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precipitate 


to  that  in  which  the  earth  rotates.    This  is  what  is       pr«C    Ions  nSss  (C  as  Bhi,  ».     [Eng.  preci 

quiuoxes.    It    -new.]    The  quality  or    flatf  of   being  preci 


Out; 

ous ; 


'pit  are  •hort,   necewarilj   mmt  be  to 

^    ,    ,.  ]M 

II. 


1.  A  command  or  order  in  writing  given  by  a  jus-    and  more   remote   portions  of   our   planet.      The 
tire  of  the  peace,  Ac.,  for  the  bringing  a  person,    annual  motion  of  the  first  point  of  Aries  is  i 
record,  or  other  matter  before  him.  50', and    ' 


2.  An   injunction   respecting    moral   conduct;    _    _. 

maxim  denominated  the  precession  of  the  eq ... --      .. ^__ 

••-Pal,  v     i*  generally  associated  with  the  sun,  but  the  moon    great  value  or  worth  ;  high  price. 

is  twice  as  ixitcnt  in  producing  it ;  owing  to  her       "The  preciousness  of  gospel   dispensation!."— South: 
comparative  nearness   to  the  earth  she  is  able  to    Sermons,  vol.  iv.f  eer.  7. 
produce  a  greater  differential  effect  on  the  nearer       pre" -Cl  p8,  a.    [PRvECIPK.] 

,...    .......  ,.™.,  „ ~-  — pr8g'-l-ple,e, «.     [Fr.,  from  L«t.  pr«»cipifi«m=a 

about*  25J*67°years  wilTbe  requircd"for  the    falling  headlong  down,  a  precipice;  prcecepilgenit. 

••J.  The  direction  i--ue<l  h>  the  sheriffs  to  the  re-    entire  revolution.    [ABIK8. 1  praecipitu)  =  head-foremost :pr«  =  before,  and niput 

turning  ullicersnf  citie-..  boroughs,  Ac.,  fortlie  olec-       "The  portion  of  the  pw«.(o«o/f»*  f,u(»o»-»attrihu-     (genit.  r,,,,i7/»)  =  thehead;  hp.  precipioio;  Italian 
ti f  member-  of  parliament.     (Eng.)  table  to  the  sun  is  called  solar  precession,  and  that  pro- 

It.  The  din^'t  ion  of  tho  judges  for  the  summoning    ducedbythe  moon  lunar  precession." — Prof.  Atry:  Pop. 
a-nlliciciit  number  of  jurors.  Astron.  (ed.  8th).  p.  269. 

4.  The.  lin-ction  issued  to  the  overseers  of  parishes       (2)  GroL.  rt  lias  been  supposed  that  the  preces. 
for  the  making  out  of  the  jury  list-  gion  of  ,,le  equjnoxes  may  have  had  some  influence 

:..    \n  order  or  demand  for  the  collection  and  pay-    in  producing  the  Glacial  period. 


. 


prS-ces   «l6n-»l  (SB  a.  A),  a.  [Eng.pr«-«.«io«; 
» 


-precept,,..,.    [PRECEPT  ,]    To  direct,  to  en-    ^  -  ^au^^r  ^.HnTtopr^ShS. 
join  ;  to  mstnict  or  order  by  rules. 


precipizio.  ] 

*1.  A  headlong  fall. 

"His  fall  is  with  n  precipice,  from  a  snblime  pinnacle 
of  honor  to  a  deep  puddle  of  penury."— Adams:  H'l.rks, 
iil.  293. 

2.  A  headlong  steep;  a  very  steep  declivity;  a 
bank  or  cliff  extremely  steep  or  perjiendicular  or 
overhanging.  (Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  173.) 

<t.  The  brink  of  a  precipice;  the  edge  of  a  cliff; 


tut,  pa.  par.  of  pro-cipio.]    [PEECEPT.  *.]    A  pre- 

cept. 

"Their  Leo  calls  then*  words  a  precept  Ion,  I  did  not."— 
Bp.  Hall  BmorqfCktJfarrfMf  CImyAglT. 

fli  $4p  -tlve.  a.  [Lat.  prceceptinw.]  [PRECEPT, 
».]  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  giving  precepts; 
instructive,  admonitory. 

"  It  IK  not  no  much  preceptive  as  permissive."  —  Bp.  Hall: 
Lrttrr  un  Christ's  Xatd-lty. 

pri  cSp  -t8r,  *pre  cep  tour,  ».  [Latin  prcecep- 
tor,  from  prceceptut,  pa.  par.  of  pr<pcipio=to  give 
rules;  Fr.  prGcepteur;  Sp.  preceptor;  Ital.  prccet- 

tor:.}      [PRECEPT,*.] 

1.  A  teacher,  a  tutor,  an  instructor.  ------  .  ,_   _____  „ 

"The  students,  under  the  sanction  of  their  preceptor,,     P«-  P«r.  of  pracmgO=tO  inclose,  to  gird  round  -.arm 
ad  taken  arms."-.V«<-auMx    Hint.  Eng..  oh.  viii.  =  before,  and  citiffo  =  to  surround,  to  gird;  Ital. 


*pr6-c.6B   s5r,  *pre-ces  BOUT,  «.    [Lat.  pmca-  pr8-fip  -I  ent,  «.    [Latin  praseipini  «.  pr.  par.  of 

«or.]    One  who  goes  before;  a  predecessor.  (Fuller:  p,-<ecipio=  to  give  rules.]  [PRECEPT,*.]  Coinmand- 

C/mrcfc  Hitt.,  X.  v.  7.    In  Hat.  Cambridge  (Hi.  62)  f,,R,  directing. 

it  is  used,  apparently,  .adjectively.)  pr8-?Ip-I-t»  WV-I-tf  .   «.      [Eng.   precipitahle  f 

•preche,  »...&«.    [  _itu}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  precipitablc. 


.-  .  [Lat.prccioi.prefia!       prf-jip -!  ta-ble,  a.  [Eug.precipifftife) ;  -aoie.J 

"C :  The* nf,£"th  oUr  in  Linn-us'  Natural  Sys-    f^'"^." M?  J'-^ipitated  to  the  bottom,  as  a 
tern.    It  included  some  of  the  modern  Primulaceie. 


substance  in  solution. 
prS  clp  -I-tanc,e,  pr6-clp 

"     Th 


[Eng. 


precipi/a«(f);  -ce,  -cy.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  precipitant ;  headlong  or  r 


had  take 

2.  The  head  of  a  preceptory  among  the  Knights  he   exterior   lino   or    boundary    inclosing   a 

place;  a  bound,  a  limit,  a  confine  (often  used  in  pi.) 

"Th»  (trend  Master  .obseryed  that  the  seat  of  one  of  the  .,    A  p,,rti<>n  of  space  within  n  certain  boundary. 
prfcrprim  was  vacant.   —Sevtl:  h-aiihof,  ch.  xxxvii. 

.».,...,          re,                                  .    .  ,    «.  "The  common  vice  of  these  castle-builders  is  to  draw 

pr«  $8p-tor  -I-J.1,  <i.   [Eng.  preceptor;  -ial.]    Of  ,verythin.,   within    its   J.rf<-/Hr(»."-ir<i,-(,urfon.    Divine 


or  pertaining  to  a  preceptor. 
pr*  -?ip  WSr-f  ,  *pre  cep  tor-le,  n.  &  ».    [PEE- 

CEPTOH.J 

A.  At  adj.  :  Giving  or  containing  precepts  ;  pre- 
ceptive. 

B.  At  tuhtt  :  A  religions  house  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  subordinate  to  the  Temple,  or  principal 
house  of  the  order  in  London,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  eminent  knight.    The  preceptories  of 
each  province  were  subject  to  a  provincial  superior, 
three  of  whom  rankixl  above  all  the  rest,  viz.,  those 
<>f  Jerusalem,  Tri{>olis,  and  Antioch. 

"The  establishments  of  the   Knights  Templars  were 


*pr$-9l  da   nS-ous, «.   [Lat.  pr«ecido=to  cut  off 

in  front.]    [  PRECISE.]    Cut  off  before.  beingVrecipitant ;  hemllongor  rash  hasteor  hurry ; 

pre    e.Inct,  *pre-cynct,  ».    I  Low  Lat.  pro-cine-    excessive  haste  in  forming  an  opinion  or  resolve,  or 
(»m=a  boundary;  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  prescinctui,    in  executing  a  purpose. 

"The  boilings  of  a  fever  and  the  rashness  of  precipi- 
tancy."— Up.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

prS-Clp  -I-tant,  a.  &s.    [Latin  prcecipitnns,  pr. 
par.  of  pr«-ripifo=to  precipitate  (q.  v.) ;   Fr.  ftrt- 
cipitant;  Ital.  precipifanYe.J 
*A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong;   headlong;  pre- 


L-uatlon,  bk.  iv.  gz.  cipitate 

3.  A  district  within  certain  boundaries;  a  minor  "  His  flight  precipitant."— Milton:  P.  L.,  lit.  663. 

territorial  or  jurisdictional  division. 

"  The  precinct  of  this  house  had,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, been  a  sanctuary  for  criminals."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Ena.,  ch.  iii. 

"pre  cl  5s  -l-lf  (c  as  sh),  *pre  cy  os-y-t«,  f. 
[  Eng.  precious :  -ity.] 

1.  Value,  precioilsness. 

2.  Something  valuable  or  precious. 


2.  Precipitate;  rashly  hurried;  hasty. 

"Theee  dreams  the  precipitant  and  unskilrnll  are  for. 
ward  to  conceit  to  be  representations  extraordinary  and 
supernatural." — .Vojv.  Enthusiasm,  ~  27. 

3.  Rushing  or  moving  precipitately. 
B.  As  substantive : 

Chftn.:  A  term  applied  to  any  substance  which. 


'The  index  or  foreHnger  was  too  naked  whereto  to    on  being  added  to  a  liquid, causes  the  precipitation 
commit    their  preciosities."  —  Browne:     Vataar    Errors,     of  something  held  in  Solution. 

pr6-clp  -I  tant-ljf,  adr.  [Eng.  precipifanf  ,•  -lv.) 


pra-ccpfrij.J    A  female  preceptor  or  teacher. 

pre-cJs  -Bl6n  (BSas  8h  .  t.  [Latin  'prcecewio. 
from  prtfcessus,  pa.  par.  of  pr«»rfdo=to  precede 
(q.  v.  ;  Fr.  prtceMion;  Sp.  precesion;  Ital.  pre- 
cean/oiw.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  before  or  forward. 

2.  Precedence. 

"    /Y.  >-t'Mionof  the  equinnxet: 

(1)  Attron.:  The  going  forward  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the  point  Aries  a  little 
earlier  than  he  might  be  expected  to  roach  it  was 
first  ohsi-rved  by  Hipparchiis  about  B.  C.  150.  De- 
pending, as  the  phenomenon  does,  for  its  explana- 
tion, on  the  law  of  gravity.  Hipparchus  could  net 
account  for  it.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who 
did  so,  and  that  his  newly  discovered  law  of  gravi- 
tation explained  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
was  a  continuation  of  the  accuracy  with  which  lie 
had  road  the  law  itself.  Excepting  only  at  the  two 
equinoxes,  tin.  plane  in  which  tin-  sun  moves  in  bis 
orhit  aiid  that  in  which  the  earth  rotates  do  not 
coincide.  By  the  law  of  gravitation  i body  does 


"A  gift  is  as  a  precious  stone  in  the  eyes  of  him  that    ras|,  or  foolish  hurry  or  haste. 

pr8  clp  I  tite.  v.  t.  &  i.   [PsEcrpiTATE,  adj.) 
-tfi?/C0prr,iii.61iy)T  [Vt.flS^a»ri  Sp.  precipitar;  Ital.  prccipi.are.J 


2.  Of 
esteemed.    ( Jtf  i 

3.  Very  great  or  large;  considerable.    (Colloq.  or 

4.  Worthless,  rascally.     (Used  in  irony  or  con- 
tempt.) 

*5.  Fastidious,  over-nice. 

"But  lest  that  precious  folk  be  with  me  wroth. 
How  that  he  wrought,  1  dare  not  to  you  tell. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,887. 

B.  Aiiiitv.:  Very.    (Colloq.  or  tlang.) 
precious-garnet,  «.    |  AI.M  \XI>IXK.  ] 
precious-metals,  »uA«f.  pi.    Gold  and  silver,  so 
called  on  account  of  their  value, 
precious-opal,  t. 

.Win.:  A  very  pure  variety  of  opal,  exhibiting  a 
play  of  bright  and  contrasting  colors.  The  most 
durable  are  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Czerwen- 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  headlong ;  to  hurl. 

"  A  ringletonch  might  bury  htm  nnder  a  crag  precipi- 
tated from  above." — Eustace:  Italy,  vol.  1.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  urge  or  press  on  with  eager  haste  or  vio- 
lence. 

"Swift  to  the  ships  precipitates  her  flight." 

Pope:  Homer's  lUnd,  II. 204. 

3.  To  hurry  on  hastily,  rashly,  or  blindly ;  to  bring 
to  a  crisis  too  soon. 

"  To  precipitate  the  great  struggle,  so  long  foreseen." 
London  Evening  Standard. 

4.  To  throw  or  drive  suddenly. 

"  Short  Intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do  pre. 
i-iint'it'  patients  into  consumptions." — Harvey:  On  Con. 
sumption. 


The  bulged-out  equatorial  /ime  i-  specially  liable  yellow  to  dark-green  color. 

&&'2&ffSNrtsEit  ^n"-,:;;:;!^";;:'  precious-stones, .. ,...  j**.  „,„. 

ecliptic  that  it  and  the  equator  would  ultimately  P«  (C  as  ah),  ndw. 

be  in  one  plane.    The  earth's  rotation,  however, 

modifies  this  action    and  -imply  causes  the  jioiiit-  hly. 

at  which  the  earth's  equator  inter-eel- the  plane  of       L'.  Very  much,  very  far,  very  greatly. 

the  ecliptic  to  move  slowly  in  a  direction  oppo-ite  *I,I,K/.I 

tlte,     fat.     fare       amidst. 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work, 


1.  In  a  precious  manner  ;  to  a  great  price ;  valua- 

(Colloq.  or 


B.  Jntrit  null  1 1.  : 

1.  To  fall  headlong. 

"So  many  fathom  down  precipitating." 

Sft.iA. .»/'.     l.'iir.  iv.  6. 

2.  To  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  ye—el.  :i-  a  -ul>-tonc» 
in  solution  ;  to  be  deposited  as  a  sediment . 

:i.  To  make  too  great  haste ;  to  hurry  over-much. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
wh8.     s6n;     mute,     cflb,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,     sir, 
aj,     <£  =  <; 


marine;    g6,     p6t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  Itw. 


precipitate 

pri  clp -l-tate,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  prtrcipitatut,  pa. 
par.  of  prcecipito=tiO  throw  headlong;  preeceps 
(genit.  precip«ti«)= headlong;  Italian  precipitate: 
Sp.  precipitado.]  [PEECIPICE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Falling  headlong;  flowing  or  rushing  with 
steop  descent  and  violently ;  headlong. 

"Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows." 

Prior.    (Toad.) 

*2.  Rapidly  running  its  course ;  short  but  violent. 
(Arbuthnot.) 

3.  Headlong,  hasty,  tumultuous. 

"A  retreat  BO  precipitate  that  it  might  be  called  a 
flight," — Maoaulav:  Hist.  Eny.,  oh.  zii. 

4.  Hasty,  overhasty,  rash. 

*5.  Adopted  without  due  deliberation  or  care; 
hurried,  rash. 

"Provided  the  same  requisition  be  reasonably  made, 
not  u  [urn  rash  and  precipitate  advice." —  Wotton:  Kematns, 
p.  638. 

B.  As  substantive : 

/ 'hi- in. :  A  term  applied  to  any  solid  matter  thrown 
down  from  a  state  of  solution,  by  the  action  of  heat, 
light,  or  chemical  reagent. 

•1!  (1)  Red  precipitate : 

Pharm. :  The  red  oxide  of  mercury  prepared  by 
heat.  Called  also  Precipitate  per-se. 

(2)   \Vhite  precipitate  : 

Pharm. :  Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury. 

precipitate  per-se, «.   [Red-precipitate.} 

prS  9lp  -I-tate-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  precipitate ;  •ly.'] 
In  a  precipitate  manner ;  headlong,  hastily, rashly ; 
in  blind  haste. 

"Ill-connsell'd  force,  by  its  own  native  weight  precip- 
itately ful  u."  Francis:  Horace,  bk.  iii.,  ode  4. 

prS-C.Ip-1-ta  -tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.preecipito- 
li nn I'm.  acc.  of  precipitatio— a  throwing  headlong, 
from prozcipitaius,  pa. par. of  />ru-<-ijiitii-i» precip- 
itate (q.  v.) ;  8p.  precipitacion ;  Ital.  precipita- 
tione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  precipitating  or  throwing  headlong ; 
the  stato  of  being  precipitated. 

"  In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  Iii.  3. 

2.  A  falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  headlong  with 
violence  and  rapidity. 

"  3.  Great  or  blind  hurry  or  haste ;  rash  hurry ; 
tumultuous  or  rapid  movement;  with  hurried  or 
rash  action. 

"Let's  avoid  precipitation."— Dtgby:  Elvira,  i.  1. 

II.  Chem. :  The  act  of  precipitating,  or  the  for* 
mat  ion  or  subsidence  of  a  precipitate. 

prS-$Ip'-I-ta-tSr,  «.     [Eng.  precipitat(e) ;  -or.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  precipitates,  or  urges  on 
with  vehemence  and  rashness. 

t2.  Chem.  <t  Manufact.:  A  vessel  in  which  pre- 
cipitation takes  place. 

•prSc-I-pI'-tlous,  'prSc-I-pI'-clous,  a.  [Eng. 
precipic(e);  -tout.}  Precipitous. 

"Any  Bnch  prectpittotis  and  impertinent  rupture  as 
might  preclude  all  mediation  of  accord." — Wotton:  Re- 
mains, p.  288. 

•prSg-I-p!  -tious-l?,  *pr6g  I-pI  clous-l? ,  adv. 
[Eng.  precipitious;  -ly.]  Precipitously. 

"Headlong  riot  precip  iciously  will  on." — Decay  of 
Christian  Piety,  p.  174. 

pre-clp'-l-tous,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  precipiteux,  from 
Lat.  proecepn  (genit.  prcecipitu)=headlong;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  precipitoso.) 

1.  Very  steep,  like  a  precipice. 

"  Through  a  series  of  narrow  valleys  and  precipitous 
gorges."—  Firlil,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

*2.  Headloug;  directly  falling  or  descending. 

"Such  a  precipitous  fall  as  they  intended." — King 
i  liorlex:  Eikon  BMilike. 

*3.  Hasty,  rash,  precipitate. 

"  Nature  .  .  .  takes  no  precipitous  leaps  from  one 
extream  to  another."—  Glanritl:  Scepsis,  ch.  xiii. 

pre-C.Ip'-I  tOUS-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  precipitous;  -ly.] 
In  a  precipitous  manner;  with  steep  descent  or 
fall;  precipitately.  (Brotrnc:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xxi.) 

pre-Clp -1-tous  ness,  «.  [English  precipitous; 
•nttc.1 

1.  The   quality    or    state  of    being   precipitous; 
steepness  of  descent  or  fall. 

2.  Haste,  precipitation,  rush,  hurry.  (Hammond: 
Il'oi  A-s,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  3.) 

pr6-Cis(«  silent),  s.    [Fr.]    [PRECISE.] 

1.  A  concise  or  abridged  statement  or  summary  of 
facts  or  circumstances ;  an  abstract. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  drawing  up  such  ab- 
stracts. 
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precis-writing,  5.    The  same  as  PRECIS,  2. 

pr8-clse',  *pre-cyse,  *pre  syse,  a.  [Fr.  precis, 
fern.  pre'ci«e=8trict,  precise,  from  Lat.  prceci»«»= 
cut  off,  shortened,  concise,  pa.  par.  of  prrecido=to 
cutoff  near  the  end:  pras= before,  and  ccedo  (in 
comp.  cido)  =  tocut;  Sp.  &  Ital.  precise. ] 

1.  Sharply  or  exactly  defined  or  limited ;  having 
nice  and  exact  limits ;  definite,  exact ;  not  loose, 
vague,  or  equivocal. 

"  Fix  the  year  precise 
When  British  bards  begin  t'  immortalize." 

Pope:  Horace,-  Ep.  to  Augustus 

2.  Exact  or  nice  in  conduct ;  strictly  adhering  to 
rule;  excessively  nice  or  exact;  formal,  punctili- 
ous, scrupulous,  particular. 

"If  [she  be]  precise, -you  must  feast  all  the  silenced 
brethren." — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Women,  ii.  1. 

prS-cIse  -Ijf,  *pre  syse-ly,  adv.   [Eng. precise; 

1.  In  a  precise  manner ;    exactly,   nicely,    accu- 
rately ;  with  exact  adherence  to  truth,  reality,  or 
rules. 

"Words  at  precisely  the  same  signification."— Edwards: 
On  the  Will,  pt.  i.,  g  1. 

2.  With  excessive  formality  or   niceness ;    with 
scrupulous  exactness  or  punctiliousness;  punctili- 
ously. 

3.  As  a  positive  reply. 

pre  5186  ness,  *pre  else  nesse,  ».  [Eng.  pre- 
cise; -ness.] 

1.  Exactness,  rigid  nicenoss,  precision. 

2.  Excessive  formality  or  punctiliousness ;  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  form,  custom,  or  fashion ;  rigid 
formality,  stiffness. 

"Savoring  of  puritanisme  and  over-strict  precisenesse." 
—Prynnc:  \Histrto-Mastix,  v.  7. 

prS-f I  -slan  (si  as  in),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  preci«(e)  ; 
-tan.] 

A .  .  I .«  subst. :  One  who  is  rigidly  or  superstitiously 
precise  in  adherence  to  form,  custom,  or  fashion ;  a 
punctilious  person. 

"This  pronunciation  in  the  mouth  of  an  affected  preci- 
sian is  offensive." — Alford:  Queen's  English,  p.  78. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Precise,  punctilious;  rigidly  exact 
in  adherence  to  form,  custom,  or  fashion. 

•pre  ci  sian  ism  (si  as  in),  ».  [Eng.  precisian; 
-:mn.\  The  quality  or  state  of  lieint;  a  precisian  ; 
the  act  or  views  of  a  precisian ;  preciseness,  punc- 
tiliousness, formality. 

"'Tis  now  esteemed  precisianism  in  wit." 
Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  iv.  4. 

•prS-CI  -Bian-Ist  (Si  as  Ih),  «.  [Eng.  precisian  ,• 
-i«f.]  One  who  rigidly  adheres  to  form,  custom,  or 
fashion ;  a  precisian. 

prS-cI  -Sion,  «.  [French,  from  pr#ci'»=preciso 
(q.  v.) .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  precise ;  pre- 
ciseness, exact  limitation,  exactness,  accuracy. 

"The  line  of  demarcation  was  not  .  .  .  drawn  with 
precision." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii.  • 

*pr8-$r-8.1on-Iie,  r.  t.  [English  precision;  -ize.] 
To  lay  down  or  define  precisely. 

"  What  a  pity  the  man  does  not  prcctstonize  other  ques- 
tionB."— Sir  O.  C.  Lewis:  Letters,  p.  143. 

prS-$I  -slve,  a.  [Eng.  preci«(e);  -ive.}  Exactly 
limiting,  by  cutting  away  all  that  is  not  absolutely 
relative  to  the  present  purpose ;  producing  or  caus- 
ing precision,  accuracy,  or  exactness. 

"Preatsirc  abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those  things 
apart.,  which  cannot  really  exist  apart." — Watts:  Logic, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

•prS-clalr  ,  adj.  [Lat.  prceclarus.]  Illustrious, 
eminent. 

pre  elude  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  prcec ludo,  frompree=be- 
fore-and  c(udo=to  shut.] 

1.  To  shut  out ;  to  hinder,  to  stop,  to  impede. 
"To  preclude   his   majesty   from   consenting  to   any 

arrangement." — Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Lumgrisne. 

2.  To  shut  out  by  anticipative  action ;  to  render 
inoperative  by  anticipation ;  to  obviate,  to  neutral- 
ize :  to  render  ineffectual :  to  hinder  or  prevent  the 
action  of,  access  to,  or  enjoyment  of. 

"Intercourse  which  nearly  precludes  the  necessity  of 
domestic  visits." — Eustace:  Italy,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

prS-clu  -§ion,  «.  [Lat.  prceclusio,  from  prceclu- 
fus, pa. par.of  prcEciudo=to shutout.}  [PRECLUDE.] 
The  act  of  precluding ;  the  state  of  being  precluded^ 

"  St.  Augustine's  preelustm  of  all  star-predictions  out 
of  this  place."— Aiiam*:  Works,  I.  8. 

pre-clfl  -slve,  adj.  [Latin  prcecluius.']  [PRE- 
CLUDE.] 

1.  Shutting  out. 

2.  Precluding  or  tending  to  preclude  by  antici- 
patory action. 

prS-clu  -Slve-ly5 ,  adv.  [Eng.  preclusive ;  -ly.] 
In  a  preclusive  manner;  in  a  manner  tending  t 


preclude. 


g  to 


preconceit 

*pri  C6$«  ,  o.  [French,  from  Lat.  pracox= preco- 
cious (q.  v.).]  Precocious. 

"Divera  forward  and  precoce  youth*." — Evelyn:  Mem- 
oirs, ii. 

pre  co  clous,  *pre  co  tious,  adj.  (Lat.  pra- 
cox  (genit.  prcEcocw),  pr&coquui,  pr<ec<x/uu=riu« 
before  its  time;  pree=Dcfore,  and  coouo=tocooli, 
to  ripen  j  Fr. precoce;  Sp.precoz;  Ital. precoce.] 

1.  Prematurely  ripening  or  ripe ;  ripe  before  the 
natural  or  usual  time. 

"Precottous  trees  .  .  .  may  be  found  in  most  part« 
of  Europe." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Intellectually  or  mentally  developed  before  the 
usual  time;  having  the  faculties  developed  mort« 
than  is  natural  or  usual  at  a  given  age. 

"  Other  precocious  and  conceited  wits  also." — Cudworth: 
Intell.  System,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Iv. 

3.  Too  forward,  pert ;  as,  a  precocious  child. 

pr$-CO -CiOUS-1?,  adv.  [Eug.  precocious;  -Jy.]' 
Iii  a  precocious  manner;  with  premature  ripeuees  ; 
with  forwardness  or  pertness. 

pre  co  cious  ness,  .v.  [Eng.  precocious;  -HIM.]. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  precocious ;  precocity. 

"To  prevent  a  eaucy  preoocfousness  in  learning."  — 
Mitiiiiuiiylintn:  Discourses,  p.  10. 

prS  069  -I-tJ,  «.  [Fr.  precocitt,  from  pre'co««= 
precocious  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  pre- 
cocious; premature  ripeness  or  development  of  tbe 
mental  faculties;  prematnrencss,  forwardness. 

2.  Hal. :  The  state  of  being  ripe  before  the  usual 
time. 

*prS-c6-6-ti'-n8-an,  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
coetanean  (q.  v.).]  One  contemporary  with  but  yet 
older  than  another. 

"Petrarch  the precoetanean  of  Chaucer."— Fuller:  Gen- 
eral Worthies,  ch.  ix. 

tprS-c54'-I-tatfl,  v.  t.  [Lat.  praccogito:  pros- 
before,  and  cogt/o=to  think.]  To  think  of,  con-' 
sider,  or  contrive  beforehand. 

tpr6-c8 fc-I-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  cog- 
itation (q.  v.).]  Previous  thought,  consideration, 
or  contriving. 

pr6-c6g-nl  -tlon, «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  cogni- 
tion (q.  vJ .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Previous  knowledge  or  cognition  ; 
antecedent  examination. 

"Let  us  first  take  notice  by  way  of  precognition." — BI>. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  Ber.  1. 

2.  Scots  Laic:    A  preliminary  examination  of  a 
witness,  or  of  one  likely  to  know  something  abouf 
a  case,  or  the  evidence  taken  down ;  especially  an 
examination  of  witnesses  to  a  criminal  act  before  a 
jiiilu'f.  justice  of  the  peace,  or  sheriff,  by  a  procura- 
tor-fiscal, in  order  to  know  whether  there  is  groonrt 
of  trial,  and  to  enable  him  to  set  forth  tbe  tacts  in 
the  libel. 

"A  Commission  of  Precognition  had,  A  few  hours  be- 
fore, paased  in  all  the  forms."— Macaulay:  lltot.  Sng., 
ch.  xxl. 

pre-cSg  -nl-tfim, «.    [PR^ECOGNITUM.] 

pre  cog   niz  a  ble,    pre  cog'  nls  a  ble,    <uij. 

[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  cognizable.)    Cognizable,  or 

capable  of  being  known,  beforehand. 
"Work  to  certain  definite  and  precognisable  ends." — 

London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tpre"-c5g-nize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  cognize 
(q.  v.).]  To  acknowledge  or  recognize  beforehand  ; 
to  proclaim.  [PRECoxizE.J 

" Precognizlny  a  GambettiBt  ministry."— London  Dalla 
News. 

pre  cog  nosce,  f.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  cog- 
nosce (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law:  To  take  precognition  of;  as,  to|»re- 
cognosce  a  witness. 

tpre-c6l-l8c -Vlon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.w/- 
lection  (q.  v.).]  A  collection  previously  made. 

*prS-c6m-m8n<l ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  com- 
mend (q.  v.).]  To  commend  or  approve  beforehand. 

(Sirifl.) 

pr6  cfim-pose  ,  i>.  f.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  com- 
po»e  (q.  v.).]  To  compose  beforehand. 

"He  did  not  precompose  his  cursory  sermons." — John- 
sou:  Life  of  Watts. 

*pre-con-ceit' ,  v.  t.   [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  conceit, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  conceive  beforehand ;  to  preconceive.' 
"  Whose  sweet  supposed  sowers 
Of  prcconceitefl  pleasures  grten'd  me  most." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  B.  9. 

pre  c6n  geit,  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.conceiV,  -. 
(q.  v.)]  A  conceit  or  notion  formed  beforehand  ;  a 
preconception. 

"  Their  misf ashioned  preconceit.'1  —  Booker:  Krcit* 
Polity. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     phin,     bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,     .his;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  snau.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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preconceitedly 

tpre  con  celt  Sd-ly",  adr.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
conceitedly.]  By  previous  arrangement ;  according 
••»  i>ro-arrangoruent. 

"  My  cousin  and  I,  precancelUdly  paid  Uncle  Rnmgnd- 
(TWO  a  visit."— Put:  Works  (1064).  il.  100. 

'pri  cftn  celve',  r.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  con- 
ceive (q.  v.).]  To  conceive  or  form  an  opinion  of 
beforehand  ;  to  form  a  preconception  of.  ( Water- 
ford  :  Works,  ii.  2.) 

pre  con  9«p  tion,  ».  [  Pref .  pre-,  ami  Eng.  con- 
ception (q.  T.).]  The  act  of  preconceiving;  a  con- 
ception, idea,  or  opinion  formed  beforehand. 

"And  others  that  do  admit  of  these  things,  preconcep- 
tions from  education."  -Hare:  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  Ii..  ch.  ivt. 

pri  con  c8rt  ,  v.  t.  [  Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  concert , 
T.  (q.  v.)]  To  concert,  plan,  contrive,  or  agree  on 
by  previous  arrangement. 

"Eieontad  some  preconcerted  stratagem."  —  H'arton: 
Mnfftlsh  l\*trt,  lit.  186. 

pre  COn  -C8rt.  ».  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng.  concert,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  An  arrangement  previously  made;  some- 
tiling  arranged  or  concerted  beforehand. 

pr6-c6n-cirt'-8d,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [  PREC-OXCEBT, 
verb.] 

pri-cAn  c8rt'-8d  ly*.  adv.  [Eng.  preconcerted; 
'•/.t  In  a  preconcerted  manner;  by  preconcert  or 
previous  arrangement. 

'  pr6-c6n-C,Srt'-8d-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  preconcerted; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  preconcerted. 

pri  c6n-c8r'-tlon, subst.  [PBECONCEBT.I-.]  The 
;ii-t  of  preconcerting  or  arranging  beforehand;  pre- 
concert. 

pre    con   d^mn'    (final  n  silent),   «pre    con 
demne.  v.  t.  [  Pref.  pre-,  and  Kag. condemn  (q.  v.).J 
To  condemn  beforehand. 

pri  cin-d8m  na  tlon,  «.  [Pref.  prc-,  and  Eng. 
rimilrmiKitinn  (q.  v.).l  The  act  of  condemning  be- 
forehand ;  the  state  of  being  procoudcinned. 

pre  c6n  dl  tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  condi- 
tion (q.  v.).]  A  previous  or  antecedent  condition  ; 
a  preliminary  condition. 

pri-CO"n-fonn,  r.  i.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng.  con. 
form  (q.  v.).]  To  conform  in  anticipation. 

pri  Con-form'-I-ty",  s.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng. 
conformity  (q.  v.).]  Previous  or  antecedent  con- 
formity. 

pri'-c6n-lBe,  v.  t.   [PRECO.NIZE.] 

•pre  c5n   I  zate,  *pre  con  ni  sate,  r.  t.    '  1-1:1 

CXINIZE.] 

1.  To  proclaim,  to  publish. 
'-'.  To  summon,  to  call. 

"She  was  thrice  preconnisate,  and  called  eft-soonti  to 
return  and  appear." — Burnet:  Records.,  bk.  ii.,  No.  2H. 

pre  c6n  i  za   tlon,   pr6  c5n  1  sa  -tlon,  subst. 

[PRKCOBI7ATE.] 

.  I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  public  proclamation ;  a  publish- 
ing by  proclamation.  (Now  scarcely  ever  used  ex- 
r>'|it  in  (Convocation.) 

"The  minister,  in  a  solemn  precontxtttion,  called  you 
either  then  to  speak,  or  for  ever  after  to  hold  your 
rssol"  I~T  tlnll:  Case*  of  Conscience,  add.  S. 

2.  Bceles.:  The  solemn  approbation  by  the  Pope 
of  a  perxon  designated  to  any  of  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astical dignities. 

"A  ball  of  preoontsation  is  expedited  to  the  citnJi- 
d»l«."— Addis  it  Arnold:  Oath.  Dial.,  p.  689. 

pri  con-lie,  pre  c6n  I§e,  <•.  t.  [Eccles.  Lat. 
pnrconiso,  from  Latin  prceconor~to  proclaim; 
jtrirn,,  R  public  crier,  a  herald.] 

Kcctes. :  To  approve  solemnly ;  used  of  tho  act  by 
which  the  Pope  approves  the  ap^iMnntment  of  a 
IMTHOU  iii.ininatfd  to  any  of  the  higher  occlesiasti- 
c*l  iliisnil ii"-,  when  ft  majority  of  the  Cardinals 
have  reported  in  his  favor. 

"The  Pope  will  preconist,  among  other*,  the  rector  of 
tin.  Iri-li  r..ll«««-r»r»  for  the  See  of  Ephmun."  —  London 
11.1  rl'i  Trlf'jmffn. 

pr^  cttA'-auflr  (qvas  k).-r.  t.  [Pr«fi*/>r«-,  and 
V.nu  nmquer  (q.  v.J-J  Toc<M>quer  beforehand. 

"Tb«  partamof  thl*  klnfrdom.  which  they  hftdprfoon* 
qttf  red  in  their  hopes."— /V/*«r.  WortMe*;  Conttoo//. 

pre  c6n  acious  (so  an  sh1,  a.  fProf.pre-,  and 
Kiiff.  ron/triotut  (q.  T.).J  Portainingto,  ur  involving, 
a  Htato  iinUTior  to.cuuactousnOKrt. 

pre  cfln  sent ,  a.  Pref.^re-,  and  Eiiff.  content, a. 
(Q.  T.)  .  j  Previous  consent. 

"  Whoever  but  hl«  Approbation  added. 
Though  not  hU  prtcotwent." 

8AoJt«p.;  PerteUt.  ir.  4. 

pre  cftn  Bid  5r,  r.  t.  [Pref.  pr?-.  nnd  En«f.  con- 
*id*?r  (q.  v.).  ]  To  r<.ii-iil. -r  or  think  over  bofore- 

fiiti'iutm.]       [  t   r.i.i '  \  i  1 1 '.>  .  ] 

*pre-c6fi  Sid  er  &  -tion,  jrutot*.    JPref.pre-.  and       1.  (.IVHIK  to  or  practicinfr  plunder  or  pUlago; 
KHK.  c<nim<t»- ration   (q.  T.).}    Previous  considera-    plundnrinflr,  pillaffinK;  characterizud  by  pillage. 
tion.  2.  Hungry,  ravenous,  rapacious. 
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pr«-c6n  sign  (g  silent),  r.  t.  [Pref.  pre-.  and 
Eng.  coiniy/iTq.  v.)J.  To  consign  beforehand;  to 
make  a  previous  consignment  or. 

pre  c6n  sol  I  dat  ed,  a.  [Pref.  pre-.  and  Eng. 
consolidated  (q.  v.).]  Consolidated  beforehand. 

pr«  C»n  -Btl-tnte.v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
constitute  (q.  T.).]  To  constitute  or  establish  be- 
forehand. 

pre  cftn  sume  ,  t>.  t.  [Prefix  pre-,  and  Eng.  eon- 
tunic  (q.  v.).]  To  consume  beforehand. 

"A  premature  necessity 

Block*  out  the  forms  of  nature,  precontumes 
The  reason."         Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  rill. 

pre  cdn   tract,  tubtt.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  con- 
tract, s.  (q.  T.)]     A  previous  contract;  a  contract 
or  engagement  entered  into  previously  to  another. 
"Re  is  your  husband  on  a prwonfrocf." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  it.  i. 

pre  c6n  tract ,  v.  i.  It  t.  [Prefix  pre-,  and  Eng. 
contract  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  contract  or  bargain  beforehand; 
to  make  a  previous  contract  or  engagement. 

B.  Trant.:  To  engage  or  bind  by  a  previous  con- 
tract. 

"Thin  Leplda  has  been  itm-oalractetl  unto  Metellui 
Sciplo."—  Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  689. 

prfi-con-trtve',  t1.  t.  or  i.  [Prefix  pre-,  and  Eng. 
contrive  (q.  v.).]  To  contrive  or  plan  beforehand; 
to  preconcert. 

pri-cor'-dl-al,  a.    [PB.KCOEDIAL.] 

prS-COr'-dl-alf.,  »•  P>-  I  I'K.*:I  OKDIAI..]  The  same 
as  PE.ECORDIA  (q.v.). 

•prS-cfir'-rSr. «.    [Lat.  pr«curro=to  run  before : 
prce^before,  and  curro=to  run.]    A  precursor. 
"Foul  preourrer  of  the  fiend." 

Shakesp..  The  I'oMionate  Pilgrim,  20. 

•pre-curse',  «.  [Lat.  pree=before,  and  cur«iw= 
a  running.]  A  forerunning. 

"The  \i]to  pre&rrse  of  fierce  events." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  1.  1 

pre  cOr    slve.  a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  curo'ce 
(q.  v.).J     Preceding,  introductory,  precursory. 
"  A  deep  precursivt  sound." 

Coleridge:  Destint  of  Xationt. 

pre-cflr  sor,  ».  [Latin  preecur«or,  from  prce= 
before,  and  cur«or=a  runner;  Fr.  precurtevr;  Sp. 
precursor.]  A  forerunner;  one  who  or  that  which 
precedes  and  loads  up  t<>,  or  indicates  the  approach 
of  anything;  a  harbinger,  a  messenger;  an  omen; 
a  sign. 

"The  precursor  of  the  Millennium."— Burke:  French 
RevotuNom, 

•pre  CUT  s6r  ship,  «.  [Eng.  precursor;  -«Aip.] 
The  condition  or  position  of  a  precursor.  (Itim- 
kin.) 

pre  cfir  -B6r-f,  a.  &.s.    [Lat.prtec«r«oriiM.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Forerunning  :  preceding  and  indica- 
ting as  a  forerunner,  precursor,  or  harbinger. 

"A  precursory  judgment  of  the  latter  day." — Bacon: 
Church  Controversies. 

*B.  .1.1  eubst. :  An  introduction. 

"A  necessary  pre  cursory  to  depth  of  knowledge."— Ham- 
mond: Works,  iv.  668. 

pre  da  cean  (ce  as  sh),  «.  [PBEDACEOUS.]  A 
carnivorous  animal. 

pre  da  ceous  (ce  as  gh),  a.  [Latin  prce.da  = 
proy.]  Living  by  prey. 

"  Thowe  are  endowed  with  poison  because  they  are  pre- 
daceous." — Derham:  1'hystco-Theol.,  bk.  iz.,  ch.  il. 

prfi  dal,  a.  (Latin  pr<Eda  =  prey.]  Practicing 
plunder ;  plundering,  predaceous. 

"ThepredoJ  raven  took  hisflight." 

Bouse:  The  Olive. 

pre  date ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English  date,  v. 
(q.  v.)l  To  date  by  anticipation;  to  antedate;  as, 
to  predate  a  letter. 

pre  da  tlon,  *pre  da  ci  on,  «.  [ Lat.  prcedatio, 
from  i>riritatia,  pa.  par.  of  pr«dor=to  plunder; 
i»r<Eda=prey,  booty.]  The  act  of  plundering  or  pil- 
laging. 

"This  sodain  vlsitacion  or  predacton  cleane  nhaued 
them."— Mail.-  Benry  IV.  (an.  17.) 

pre  da  tor  es.,  «.  pi.  [Latin  praedatores,  pi.  of 
prccdufor=a  plunderer.] 

Ornith.:  Swainson's  first,  or  topical,  tribe  of  Co- 
leoptera.  They  feed  upon  other  insects.  Families: 
CiatadcUde,  Carabldet,  Dyticidw,  Silphidie,  and 
Staphylinidw. 

pr«d-»-t8r  f,  *pr8d-a-tbr -I-ofig,  a.  [Latin 
pradtitorius.  from  f>rcedator=n  plunderer,  from 


predestinarian 

pre-diu  -Ite  (SI  as  It),  subst.  [After Predazzo, 
Tyrol,  where  found ;  sun*,  -ite  (.Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  substance  resembling  a  fine- 
grained, crystalline  dolomite.  Color,  white.  Analy- 
sos  suggested  its  composition  to  be  a  carbonate  of 
lime  with  a  hydrate  of  magnesium.  Subsequent 
investigation  shows  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  calcite 
and  brucite  (q.  v.).  [PENCATITE.] 

'pride,  «.    [Lat.  prada.]    Prey,  booty. 

•pride,  'prelde,  v.  t.  [Lat.prcedor.]  To  pillage, 
to  plunder. 

pre  de  cay  ,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English  decay,  ». 
(q.v.)]  Premature  decay. 

"  Borne  predecay  [of  oracles]  la  observable  from  that  of 
Cicero." — HrtHcnr:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vil.,  ch.  xii. 

pre  de  cease  ,«.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  decease 
(q.  v.) .]  The  decease  or  death  of  one  person  before 
another. 

pre  de  cease  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  deceate 
(q.v.).]  To  die  before.  (Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
1,756.) 

pre  d§  cess ,  v.  f,  [Coined  from  predecessor 
(q.  v.).]  To  precede ;  to  be  the  predecessor  of. 

*pr6-d8-c.is  -slve,  o.  [PBEDECEBSOB.]  Preced- 
ing. (Ifastinger:  Old  Law,  i.  1.) 

pre  de  968  sfir,  *pre  de  ces  sour,  «.  [Latin 
prcedeceMor,  from  prte=beforp,  and  decewor=one 
who  leaves  an  office,  from  decessus,  pa.  par.  of 
decedo=to  go  away.] 

1.  One  who  precedes  or  goes  before  another  in  any 
position,  state,  ofllce,  Ac. ;  one  who  held  an  office  or 
position  before  another ;  one  whom  another  follows 
in  an  office  or  position. 

"  His  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessors." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng;  ch.  vi. 

2.  An  ancestor. 

pr6-  dS-ClSre',  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  declare 
(q.v.).]  To  declare  beforehand ;  to  foretell.  (Mass- 
\nger:  Guardian,  i.  1.) 

prS-dS-flne',  f.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  define 
(q.v.).]  To  define  or  limit  beforehand;  to  preordain. 

"The  number  of  years  which  God  had,  In  hla  word  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  predefined."  —  Bp.  Uall:  Hard 
Texts:  Daniel  iz.  2. 

prS-dif-I-nl'-tlon.  •pre-dyf-iyn-y-cl  on.  subst. 
[Pref.^>re-,  and  Eug.  definition  (q.  v.).]  A  defining 
or  limiting  beforehand ;  a  preordaining. 

"According  to  the  eternal  vredyffi/nucfon  of  God." — 
Bale:  Image,  pt.  1. 

prS-dS-lIb-Sr-i'-tion.  ».  I  Pref.  vre-,  and  Eng. 
deliberation  (q.  v.) .]  Deliberation  beforehand ;  fore- 
thought. 

pr6-d8-lIn-S-8V-tlon,  «.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng. 
delineation  (q.  v.).]  Previous  delineation. 

prS-dS  gSrt',  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  desert,  s. 
(q.v.)]  Previous  desert  or  merit. 

"  Those  [offices]  are  the  noblest  that  we  do  without  prf 
desert." — L'Estrange:  Seneca's  Morals,  ch.  ii. 

pr6-dS-flIgn'  (y  silent),*,  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
design,  v.  (q.  v.)  ]  To  design  or  purpose  beforehand ; 
to  predetermine,  to  preordain. 

pr«  dSs.  -Ig-nate,  o.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  desig- 
nate (q.v.).] 

Logic:  One  of  Hamilton's  divisions  of  Proposi- 
tions according  to  the  Quantity,  merely  from  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  the  external  expression 
of  the  internal  thought. 

"Propositions  have  either,  as  propositions,  their  quan- 
tity (determinate  or  indeterminate)  marked  out  oy  * 
verbal  sign  or  they  have  not;  sachquantity  being  involved 
in  every  actual  thought.  They  may  be  called  in  the  one 
case  Prf  designate;  in  the  other  ljremdet«ifrnat«." — Hamil- 
ton: lay  la  (ed.  Hansel),  i.  244. 

pre  des.  Ig-na  -tion,  >.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng. 
designation  (q.  V.).J 

Logic :  A  sign,  symbol,  or  word  expressing  logical 
quantity. 

prS  d4s,  -Ig-na  t5r-jf,  a.  [Eng.  predcrijmat(e)  ; 
-oru  ] 

Logic:  Marking  the  logical  quantity  of  a  proposi- 
tion. • 

pre  des  tin  ar  I  an,  «.  A  s.  [Eag.predestin(e); 
-arian.j 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  predestination. 

"To  silence  the  predestinarian  controversy."—  Water- 
land:  Works,  11.  386. 

2.  Holding  or  supporting  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination. 

"A  predestinarian  presbyter,  one  Lucidua."— Jorttn: 
Dlesertallons,  No.  2. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  who  believes  or  supports  the 
doctrine  of  |>rrdiisttTintion. 

"Why  does  the  prrtiestinarian  so  adventurously  climb 
Into  heaven,  to  rannack  the  celestial  archives? "— l>rcay 
of  Piety. 


Ate.    fit.    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     cure,    unite,     cor,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    a  =  e;     ey     a.      qu  -  kw. 


predestinarian-controversy 

predestlnarlan-controverny,  tubst.  [GBACE, 
«.,  U.6.J 

pre  des  tin  ar  I  an  Is.m,  ».  [Eng.  predestin- 
arian;  -urn.]  The  doctriDes  or  system  of  the  pre- 
destiuari&iia. 

pre  des  tln-a-rf,  a.  [Eng.  predestin(e) ;  -ary.] 
Prodestimiriau. 

"Their  predestinary  doctrines."— Beylin:  Bill.  Pres- 
i/ytrrinnK,  p.  21. 

pre.  dfis  tin  ate.  'pre  des  tyn  ate,  a.  [Lat. 
pi-cedestinatus,  pa.  par.  of  pr<Kdf*tino=to  detor- 
JIIMI  >  beforehand:  prce=beiorc,  and  de»tino=to 
destine  (q  v.).]  Predestinated;  ordained  or  ap- 
pointed beforehand. 

-  "They  were, predestinate  to  aaffr«  yet  more  plagues." — 
Hull:  Henry  IV.  (an.  4.) 

pre"  d6u  -tin  ite,  ».  t.  A  i.  [Fr.  prfdettiner ;  Sp. 
<t  fort,  prtiifttinar ;  Ital.  pred«»tinare.J  [PKE- 
UI:STINATB,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  appoint  beforehand  by  irreversible 
decree  or  unchangeable  purpose  ;  to  preordain  ;  to 
predetermine. 

"Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren."— Ejthesians  i.  6. 

*B.  liiii-Kiii. :  To  hold  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion. (Dryden.) 

prfi  -  de"s  -  tin  -  a'  -  tlon,  *  pre-des-tln-a-cl-on, 

*pre -des  tin  a  ci  oun,  subst.  [  Fr.  predestination, 
from  Lat.  prcedestinatio,  from  prcedestinatus=pTG- 
destinato  (>i  v.) ;  Sp.  predestination;  Ital.  predes- 
tinazione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  ordaining,  decreeing, 
or  determining  events  beforehand. 

"God's  infallible  providence  and  predestination."  — 
Joyce:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  oh.  xii. 

2.  Theology:   Foreordination  (q.  v.).     The  word 
"  predestination  "  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Bible.     The  verb   "  to  predestinate  "   is  found  in 
Rom.  viii.  29.  30,  and  Eph.  i.  5,  11.     [CALVINISM, 
ELECTION,  II.  2.] 

tprS-dSs  -tln-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  predestinate) ; 
-ii v.  |  PredestiDating ;  determining  or  ordaining 
beforehand. 

pro"  dSs'-tln  a-t5r, «.  [Eng.  predettinat(e) ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  predestinates  or  preordains. 

2.  One  who  nolds  the  doctrine  of  predestination ; 
a  predostinarian. 

"  Let  all  predestinators  me  produce, 
Who  struggle  with  eternal  fat«  in  vain." 

Coxley:  Mil  Fate. 

pre  d5s  -tine,  v.  t.  [Fr.  prtdettiner,]  [PREDES- 
TINATE, a.J  To  decree  or  appoint  beforehand;  to 
preordain ;  to  predestinate. 

"  The  very  lips  and  eyes 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs." 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Baram. 

*pre-d£s  -tin  9,  *pre  des-tin  e, «.  [Pref.  pre-, 
nd  EUR.  destiny  (q.  v.).J  Appointment  or  ordi- 
anco  beforehand ;  predestination. 

"  In  his  merites  soothly  for  to  be, 
Astheyshull  comen  by  predestine." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  iv. 

pr6-d6-t8r'-mln  a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 

<{'•!>  i-tin n'il>/>*  (q.  v.).]  Determinablo  beforehand; 
capable  of  being  predetermined. 

prS  dS-t8r  mln  ate,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
determinate  (q.  v.).]  Determined  beforehand ;  pre- 
ordained. 

"God's  providence  and  predeterminate  purpose."  — 
Sichardson:  Old  Testament,  p.  313. 

pre -dStSr-mln-a -tlon,  ntbst.  [Pref. pre-,  and 
Eng.  determination  (q.v.).J  Previous  determina- 
tion ;  purpose  determined  or  formed  beforehand ; 
predetermined  purpose. 

"By  an  irresistible  predetermination  of  the  faculty  to 
that  action." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  6. 

pre  de  ter  mine,  v.  t.&i.  [Pref.  pre-,  andEng. 
determine  (q.  v.}.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  determine,  appoint,  or  ordain  beforehand; 
to  preordain. 

"If  God  presees  events,  he  must  have  predetermined 
them." — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  foredoom  ;  to  predestinate. 

"He  did  not  predetermine  him  to  any  evil." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Servians,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form  a  determination  or  pnrposo 
beforehand 

*pre-dS  vfiur  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  devour 
f  q.  v.).J  To  devour  or  swallow  up  in  anticipation. 

"The  Queen's  kindred  had  predevoured  his  estate." 
—Puller:  Worthies,  ii.  207. 

pre  -dl-al,  prse -dl-al,  a.  [Fr.  predial,  from 
Lat.  pr<Edium=an  estate,  a  farm.] 

1.  Consisting  of  lands  or  farms;  landed,  real. 

"Their  predial  estates  are  liable  to  fiscal  payments  and 
taxes." — Aylifff:  I'tlm-yini. 
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2.  Attached  to  lands  or  farms. 

"Slavery  evidently  appears  at  its  beet  (such  as  the  best 
Is)  when  seen  in  an  old  slave  community,  where  it  is 
purely  domestic  rather  than  prrtdial."—PaH  Hall  Gazette. 

3.  Rising  from  or  produced  by  land ;  as,  predial 
tithes. 

predial-servitudes,  «.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  Real  servitudes  affecting  heritage. 

prSd-I-ca-bll'-I-tf,  «.  [Eng.  predtcaol(e) ;  -ity.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  predicable ;  capability 
of  being  predicated  or  affirmed  of,  or  attributed  to 
something. 

"Their  existence  is  nothing  bat  predicability,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  attributed  to  a  subject." — Keid:  Analy- 
sis of  Aristotle's  Logic. 

pred    I  ca  ble ,  a.  It,  s.     [Lat.  prasdicabilu.  from 

§roedfco=to  proclaim,  to  publish;  Fr.  predicable: 
p.  predicable ;  Ital.  predtca6i/e.J    [PREDICATE,  t).J 

A.  As  adjective :  Capable  of  being  predicated  or 
affirmed  or  something ;  attributable  as  a  quality  to 
something;  as,  Whiteness  is  predicable  of  snow. 

"The  property,  just  now  mentioned,  is  no  way  predica- 
te concerning  the  existence  of  matter." — Baxter:  On  the 
Soul,  ii.  266. 

B.  An  xii  Imt.:  Anything  that  may  bo  predicated  or 
affirmed  of  something ;   specif,  in  logic  a  term  that 
may  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  several  others. 

prS  dlc'-a-mSnt,  s.  [Low  Lat.  prcedicamentum, 
frum  Lat.  prcedicatufj  pa.  par.  of  prcedico=to  pub- 
lish, to  proclaim;  Fr.  predicament,'  Sp.  &  Ital. 
predicamento.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I,  Class  or  kind  defined  or  described  by  any  defi- 
nite marks  or  qualities;  a  category. 


predisposition 

prid  -I-ca-tcr-y*,   adj.    [Latin   prccdicatoriut.] 
Predicating,  affirmative,  positive. 
pre"-dl-cr5t'-lc,  adj.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 

An  epithet  applied  to  a  pulse  wave  in 


2.  A  particular  state,  condition,  or  position ;  es- 
pecially a  state  or  position  of  difficulty,  trial, 
danger. 

"  In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

II.  Logic:  [CATEGORY,  1,  If.] 

pr6-dlc-a-m5nf-al,  a.  [Eng.  predicament;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  predicaments. 

"A  speciflcial  diversity  among  our  predicamental  oppo- 
sites." — (iliinnll  Scepsis  Sctentiflcn,  ch.  xxiv. 

pred  -I  cant,  «.  &  a.  [Lat.  prcedicatw,  pr.  par. 
of  pr<Edico=to  proclaim,  to  publish.]  [PREDI- 
CATE, «.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  affirms  anything. 

2.  A  preaching  friar;  a  Dominican. 

B.  An  adjective : 

1.  Affirming,  predicating. 

2.  Preaching. 

pred  I  cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  prcr.dicatue,  pa. par. 
of  proed»co=to  proclaim,  to  publish:  pr<E  =  before, 
ana  d»co=to  proclaim.  Predicate  and  preach  are 
doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affirm  one  thing  of  another. 

"  Which  may  as  truly  be  predicated  of  the  English  play- 
haunters."—  Prynne:  1  Ilistrio-Masttx,  vi.  2. 

2.  To  found,  as  an  argument,  proposition,  or  the 
like,  on  some  basis  or  data;  to  found;  to  base. 
(U  S.) 

B.  Intrant.:  To  affirm  something  of  another;  to 
make  an  affirmation. 

pred   I  cate,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  prcedicafiw,  pa.  par. 
of  preedt'co.j    [PREDICATE,  v.] 
*A.  As  adj.:  Predicated,  affirmed. 
B.  As  substantive :  (Fr.  prfdico*.) 

1.  Gram.:  The  word  or  words  in  a  proposition 
which  express  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
subject. 

2.  Logic :  The  term  in  a  proposition,  expressing 
that  quality  which,  by  the  copula,  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  subject.    Thus,  in  the  propositions. 
Snow  is  .white.  Coal  is  not  white,  whiteness  is  the 
quality  affirmed  of  snow,  and  denied  of  enal.    In 
biith   cases,  therefore,   the   term  "  white "  is  the 
predicate* 

pred  I  ca  -tlon,  rubtt.  [Lat.  praedicatio,  from 
prcedicarta,  pa.  par.  of  prtEdico=to  proclaim;  Fr. 
predication;  Sp.  predtcacton ;  Ital.  predicazione.J 
[PREDICATE,  w.J 

1  The  act  of  predicating  or  affirmingone  thing  of 
another;  affirmation,  assertion. 

*2.  That  which  is  predicated  or  affirmed ;  a  predi- 
cate. 

*3.  The  act  or  art  of  delivering  sermons ;  preach- 
IBsT. 

"  The  powerful  predicati on»  of  thine  holy  apostles." — 
Zip.  Hall  Mystery  ofOodlinest,  S  8. 

prSd'-I-ca-tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  predicat(c);  -iye.] 
Expressing  affirmation  or  predication  ;  predicating, 
affirming. 

"The  predicative  or  verbal  roots."—  Whitney:  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language,  ch.  x. 


dicrofic.l 

Physiol.  :  An  epithet  applie 
an  artery  a  little  before  the  dicrotic  one.    (Foster.) 

prS-dlCt  .  v.  t.  [Lat.  prcedictus,  pa.  par.  of  prce- 
dico=to  toll  before:  pree=before,  anddi'co=to  tell: 
Fr.  predire  ;  I  tal.predicere,  predire  ;  Sp.  predecir.J 
To  toll  beforehand;  to  foretell,  to  prophesy,  to  fore- 
know, to  forebode,  to  prognosticate. 

"Things  long  before  predicted  to  o»."  —  Cudumrthi 
Intell.  System,  p.  267. 

•pri-dlct',*.  [PBEDICT,  t>.]  A  prediction;  proph- 
ecy. (Shakesp.:  Sonnet  14.) 

pr8-dlc  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pratdictio,  from 
prudictus;  Sp.  prediction  ;  Ital.  predizione.]  [PRE- 
DICT, v.] 

1.  The  act  of  predicting,  foretelling,  or  prophesy- 
ing future  events. 

2.  That   which   is   predicted  or   prophesied;    a 
prophecy. 

"  These  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Cfesar." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  2. 

tprS-dlc  -tlon-al,  a.  [English  prediction;  -al.] 
Predictive,  prophetic. 

"The  contests  .  .  .  were  observed  predictional."  — 
Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  221. 

prS-dlc  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  prcedictivut,  from  prce- 
dictus, pa.  par.  of  prcedico=to  predict  (q.  y.).] 
Predicting,  foretelling,  presaging,  prophesying, 
prophetic. 

"  With  bitter  smile  predictive  of  my  woes." 

Crabbe:  Tales  of  the  Halt,  X- 


or      prg-dlc 


In 


rg-dlc    tlve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  predictive;  -ly.]  I 
a  predictive  or  prophetic  manner  ;  prophetically. 

prS-dlc  -t5r,  ».  [  Eng.  predict,  v.  ;  -or.]  One  who 
predicts  or  foretells  ;  a  foreteller. 

"This  false  and  audacious  predictor."—  Swift:  Bicker* 
staff  Detected. 

tprS-dlc  -tSr-y,  a.  [English  predict  ;  -ory."\  Pre- 
dicting, presaging,  prophetic. 

"  Predtctory  of  those  victories  he  afterward  got."  — 
fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

prg  dl  j^st',  r.  /.  To  render  food  assimilable  by 
use  of  artificial  digestion. 

pre"-dl-ggst-l6n  (las  y),  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  diaestimi  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Digestion  hastily  performed  ;  too  hasty  diges- 
tion. 

"  Predigestton,  or  hasty  digestion,  is  sure  to  fill  the  body 
full  of  crudities."—  Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Dispatch. 

2.  Preparation  of  food  for  assimilation  by  a  weak 
stomach,  i  lie  means  used  being  artificial  digestion. 

*pr6  dl-lSct'-Bd,  a.  [Latin  pr<z=before,  and 
dilectus  =  chosen,  loved.]  Chosen  beforehand. 
(Harte  :  Charitable  Mason.) 

pr6-dl-lec'-tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prce=before, 
and  di/6cito=choice,  love,  from  dilectus,  pa.  |>ar.  of 
di(if/o=to  choose,  to  love.]  A  previous  liking;  a 
prepossession  of  mind  or  prejudice  in  favor  of 
something. 

"  A.  predilection  for  that  which  suita  our  particular  turn 
and  disposition."  —  Hume:  Essays,  pt.  i.,  ess.  23. 

pre  dIS-c6V-Sr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dis- 
cover (q.  T.).]  To  discover  beforehand;  to  foresee. 
(Fuller:  Chnrch  Hist.,  IX.  i.  52.) 

pre'-dls-cov'-e'r-jf,  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dt»- 
covery  (q.  T.).]  A  discovery  made  beforehana. 

tPr6-dH-p6  -nen-9?,  ».  [Eng.  pr«di'*ponen(<); 
-r;/.  |  The  state  of  being  predisposed  ;  predisposi- 
tion. 

pre  dls  po  nent,  a.  &  i.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
duponent  (ii.v.).j 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  PBEDISPOSIKO  (q.  v.). 

B.  Axsubst.:  That  which  predisposes. 

pre  dls  po^e  ,  f.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dispose 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  fit  or  adapt  previously  to  a  state  or  pur- 
pose. 

2.  To  dispose  or  incline  beforehand  ;  to  give  a  pre- 
disposition or  tendency  to. 

"  The  germs  are  seeds;  and  the  body,  fitted,  or,  as  the 
doctors  say,  predisposed,  to  afford  them  lodgment."  —  Lon- 
don Daily  News. 

pre  dls  p6-jl  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,and  Eng.  dis- 
position^. v.)J 

1.  Previous  fitness  or  adaptation  to  any  state, 
change,  impression,  at  purpose;  susceptibility;  as, 
predisposition  to  a  disease. 

2.  The  state  of  being  previously  disposed  or  in- 
clined to  anything;  previous  inclination,  tendency, 
or  bent;  predilection,  prejudice,  bias;  at,  apredw- 
position  to  mirth  or  melancholy. 


1>61I,     boy;     pdut,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  snan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  sliun;      -vion,      -gion  --  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     d«L 


predominance 

pr*  d6m  -I  nance.   pr8  46m  -I  nan-cy, 

fPref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dominance  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  pr(- 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Prevalence  or  ascendancy  over 
others,  in  power,  strength,  influence,  or  authority. 

"The  predominance  of  conscience  over  interest"— 
&mfV-  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  11. 

•2.  Attrol.:  The  superior  influence  or  power  of  a 
planet.  (Shoketp.:  Lear,  i.  2.) 

pr8-d6m  -1  nant,  o.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  domi- 
nant (a.  v.) ;  Fr.  predominant.}  Predominating, 
prevailing,  or  having  the  ascendancy  over  others  in 
power,  strength,  influence,  or  authority ;  supenor, 
overruling,  controlling. 

"Man's  preilitmlnnnt  passions  cease." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Pantker,  iU.  XI. 

predominant-passion,  t. 

Roman  Thtol. :  A  besetting  sin  (q.  v.). 

pr8  d5m  I  nant-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  predominant; 
-«».]  In  a  predominant  manner  or  degree ;  with 
mperior  strength,  influence,  or  authority. 

••Predominantly  inclined  to  follow  God."— Scott:  Cltrls. 
Mm  Hfe,  pt.  1.  ch.  til. 

pri-donv-I-nata,  r.  i.  4  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
dominate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  prevail;  to  be  ascendant;  to  be 
•uperior  or  supreme  in  strength,  influence,  or 
authority;  to  have  controlling  power  or  influence 
over  others;  to  have  the  mastery. 

"The  style  that  had  predominated  both  in  painting  and 
architecture."—  Walpolc:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  Iv., 


•B.  Trans. :  To  dominate  over,  to  overpower,  to 
master,  to  conquer. 

"LH  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

pre  dom  I  na  tlon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
domination  (q.  v.).l  The  act  or  state  of  predomi- 
nating; tho  state  of  being  predominant ;  ascendancy, 
predominance;  superior  influence. 

"  Their  predominations  sway  so  much 
Over  the  rest." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  L 

•pr8-d6ne  ,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  done  (q.  T.) ; 
cf.  /oredone.]  Exhausted  beforehand. 

"Predone  with  various  kinds  of  work  at  once."— C.  Kings. 
It,:  Life,  1.  M. 

pre  do&m  ,  v.  t.    [  Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng.  doom,  v. 

1.  To  doom  beforehand ;  to  sentence  to  a  doom  by 
anticipation. 

"  rreaoometl  to  miserable  failure."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

2.  To  foreordain. 

"To  theprtdoomfd  adventure." 

Coleridge:  Derliny  of  Xatlons. 

pre  dor   sa.1,  adj.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dorsal 

Anat. :  In  front  of  the  back. 

•pre-dOUT,  tubtt.  [Eng.  pred(e);  -our=-or.]  A 
plunderer,  a  pillager.  (Holinshed:  Descript.  of 
Ireland,  ch.  vi.) 

pr8  -djf,  a.4  adv.    [Fr.  pre/ = ready.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Kaut.:  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  cleared  and 
ready  for  action. 

B.  As  adv. :  Easily,  readily.    (Proti.) 

pree,  pr!8,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  pri'eve=prove.J  To 
try  or  prove  by  tasting ;  to  taste. 

•pr8-8-l8ct',  v.  r.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  elecf,  v. 
(q.  v.).]  To  elect  or  choose  beforehand. 

"God  .  .  .  preetected  her  before  the  worldea  to  be 
mother  of  the  Lorde." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  733. 

•pr«-8  ISc'-tlOn, «.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng.  election 
(q.  v.  .1.  |  Election  or  choice  by  previous  determina- 
tion of  the  will.  (Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
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or  surpassing  all  others  in  quality,  position,  rank,  or 
the  like.  (Rarely  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  eminent 
or  notorious  above  others  in  civil  qualities.) 

"Hi.  own  services  had  been  preeminent. "-Macaulau: 
HM.  Kng.,  ch.  liii. 

pri-8m  -I-nent-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  preeminent ;  -/».] 
In  a  preeminent  manner  or  degree ;  in  a  manner  or 
degree  surpassingall  others. 

"Preeminently  fertile  both  in  legal  and  In  psrliamen- 
tarr  ability."— Macaulay:  HM.  Bag.,  oh,  iv. 

•pre-Sm-Pldy  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  andEng.emptov, 
v.  (q.  v.).J  To  employ  previously  or  before  others. 

"That  falM  villain, 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  preemplnyed  by  him." 

Hhukesp.:   Winter's  Tote,  it.  1. 

pri-Smpt  (mp  as  m),  c.  t.&i.  [Coined  from 
prtfmptinn  (q,  v.).)  To  take  up,  as  land,  with  the 
right  of  preemption  (q.  ».)• 

pre  emp  tion  (rap  asm),  •.  [Lat.  prce=before, 
and  empfio=a  buying,  from  emptitt,  pa.  par.  of  emo 
=  to  buy ;  Fr.  preemption.] 

1.  The  act  or  right  of  buying  before  others. 

2.  The  right  of  a  settler  on  lands  in  this  country 
to  purchase  in  preference  to  others,  when  the  land 
is  sold. 

•pr6-6mp'-tlve  (mpasml.o.  fEng.  preempt; 
•I've.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  preemption  ;  pre- 
empting. 

pre-8mp  -t8r  (mp  as  m), t.  [Eng.  pre fmpi :  -or.] 
One  who  preempts ;  one  who  takes  up  land  with  the 
right  of  preemption. 

preen,  *.  [A.  8.  preon=a  clasp,  a  bodkin;  Dan. 
preen  —  the  point  of  a  graving  tool;  Gael,  prin; 
Icel.  prjon=a  pin.] 

1.  A  forked  tool  used  by  clothiers. 

2.  A  pin,  a  b, -dicta. 

"  My  li  amory's  no  worth  a  preen." 
Burn*:  To  William  Simpson.     (Postscript.) 

preen.  ».  :.  [A  variant  of  prune  (q.  v.).|  To 
trim  with  the  beak,  as  birds  trim  their  feathers,  by 
drawing  over  them  the  oil  secreted  by  the  uropy- 
ffial  gland. 

"  Water-fowl  .  .  .  preen,  when  they  sleek  or  replace 
their  wet  feathers  in  the  Ban."—  H'arton.  observations  on 
Spenser. 

prS  8n-ga$e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  engage 
(q.  vJ.J 

1.  To  engage  by  previous  contract,  promise,  or 
agreement. 

2.  To  engage  or  occupy  by  previous  influence ;  to 
pro-occupy ;  as.  to  preengage  one's  attention. 

pr6-8n-gafce'-m8nt,  *pr£  In-gage'-mSnt,  tubtt. 
[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  engagement  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  previous  engagement ;  precedent  obligation 
or  engagement ;  as,  He  cannot  come,  as  he  has  a  pre- 
engaoment. 

2.  A  previous   attachment,  binding  the  will   or 
affections. 

*pr6-6-rSct',  v.  I.  [Pref.  pre-.  and  Eng.  erect,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  erect  or  set  up  previously  ;  to  preestab- 
lish. 

"  To  institute  thetrpr«Zrecf«d  principalities"— Frynne: 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.,  p.  91. 

•prees,  'prease,  «.   [ PRESS,  *.] 

pre  es  tab  llsli,  r.  t.  [  I'n-f.  pre-.  and  English 
establish  (q.  v.).J  To  establish  or  settle  beforehand. 

"[They]  nhowed  him  the  laws  they  had  preettablltHed." 
— Prynne:  Treache ry  and  Disloyalty,  p.  77.  (App. ) 

•prS-Ss-tib'-lIsn-mSnt, ».  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng. 
etttililixlunrnt  (q.  v.).]  Establishment  or  settlement 
beforehan<l. 

«pr6-6-t8r  -nl-tf ,  «.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  English 
eternity  (q.  v.).]  Time  without  a  beginning;  infin- 
ity of  previous  existence  or  duration. 

"To  maintain  the  world's  yreetemiti/.n —  Cutheorlh: 
Intcll.  Kystem,  p.  393. 

preeve,  v.  t.    [PROVE.]    (Scotch.) 

pr6-8x  am-I  na -tion,  «.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng. 
i.riniiiniitiun  (q.  v.).]  Previous  examination. 

"By  no  means  proceed  any  farther,  without  a  pre- 
e-T'iminntitm  of  the  foreaaid  Giovan  Battista."— Krltquitr 
U'ntlunlanir,  p.  809. 

prS  8$-am'-lne,  v.  t.  [Prefix  pre-,  and  English 
<  .<  ntniii''  (q.  v.).]  To  examine  beforehand. 

prS-ij'-lBt,  *pr»-8x  1st,  v.  i.  [Prof,  pre-,  and 
KHK.  rriit  (q.  v.).]  To  exist  previously  or  before 
"nil-tiling  else. 

"That  preexisting  created  substance."  —  H'u/rr/anrf. 
ll  ..,•).».  I.  188. 

pre  ex  1st  enc.e,  »pre  ex  lst-en-cy,  t.  [Pref. 
lire-,  and  Eng.  existence  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Existence  previous  to  or  before  something  else. 

"  \VI*M)om  declare*  her  antiquity  and  prfrritttrnrt  to  all 
the  work* of  thi»  earth."— hut-net:  Theoryoflhe  Earth. 


prefect 

2.  Existence  in  a  previous  state ;  existence  of  the 
soul  previous  to  its  union  with  the  body.  Pn-ex- 
istonco  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
several  others  of  the  old  philosophers,  and  is  still 
found  in  many  Eastern  religions.  (TBANSMIGRA- 
TION.] 

"  This  consequence  of  our  noul'n  prcexlstencc  in  more 
agreeable  to  reason  than  any  other  hypothesis  whatever." 
—Mart:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ill. 

*pre-6x  1st  -*n-C.I«t,  «.  [Eng.  pre&ri»fenc(«) ; 
-int.]  A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  proexut- 
ence  of  the  soul. 

•prf-Jj-Irt' -«n-$y\  I.     [PREEXI8TKNCE.] 

pre  ex  1st  -ent,  a.  [Prefix  pre-,  and  English 
existent  (q.  v.).]  Existing  previously,  or  before 
something  else ;  preceding  or  prior  existence ;  pre- 
existing. 

*prS-8x-l8t-I-ma'-tlon.  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
exittimation  (q.  v. ).]  Previous  esteem  or  estima- 
tion. 

*pr«-8x-p8c-ta  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
expectation  (q.  v.).]  Previous  expectation. 

pr8f  ace,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Latin  'pratfatiunt, 
from  Lat.  pree/alio,  prcefatum=s.  preface:  prce= 
before,  and/aru*,  pa.  par.  otformto  speak ;  Italian 
prefazio,  prefazione ;  Sp.  prefacio,  pre/ocion.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  spoknn  or  written  as 
introductory  to  a  discourse,  treatise,  or  other  com- 
position ;  a  series  of  preliminary  remarks :  an  intro- 
duction, a  pre-amble,  a  prologue,  a  prelude. 

"  In  his  preface  he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  ele- 
gance the  character  which  had  been  given  of  ShakeMpeara 
by  Dryden." — Johnson:  Life  of  Pope. 

2.  Ecclet.:  In  the  Roman  end  Qreek  Church  an 
introduction  to  the  ('anon  of  the  Mass.    It  is  an 


pr8  8m  -I -n«nce,  *pre-em-y-nence,  *pre- 
Bem  -1  nence,  «.  [French  prriminence,  from  Lat. 
praeminentia,  from  ;mp  =  before,  and  eminentia= 
•minence  (q.  v.) ;  Bp.  &  Port.  preeminencia.~\ 

1.  The   quality   or    state   of   being  preeminent : 
•npenority  hi  wxcfll'-nt  or  noble  qualities ;  sui>erior 
or  BUrpasslna  eminence  or  high  position;  distinct- 
ion abovn  others  in  quality,  position,  ranlc( or  the 
like.    (Rarely  used  tor  superiority  or  notoriety  in 
•Til.) 

"  fTheyl  dl.puted  the  frUmtonrr  of  the  King. of  ScM- 
land  "— Maraulay:  Hltt.  Una.,  ch  i,n. 

2.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence;    predomi- 
nance. 

"The  same  preeminence  over  onr  other  nense*."-  «••«•. 
•rt  l'l\ll.  Euayi.  pt.  it.,  ess.  1. 

pre  em  I  nent,  *pr*  hem'-I  nent,  a.  [Fr. 
preeminent,  from  Lat.  prccemineni,  pr.  par.  of 
prceemi neo  =  to  excel;  op.  preeminente.]  [PRE- 
luiis  KM  K.  1  Eminent  above  all  others ;  superior  to 

ate.    At.    fare,     tmicUt.     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit.     h«re,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire.    sir.     marine;   (6.    pot. 
or.     wbre.     wolf,     wSrk.     who.     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cttre.    unite,    car.     rille.     full;     try.     Syrian,     as.     ce  =  e;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


exhortation  to  thanksgiving,  and  ends  with  the 
Sanctns  (<i.  v.).  The  Roman  rite  recognizes  t«n 
prefaces:  The  Common,  and  those  of  (/hristmas, 
Epiphany.  Lent,  Easter,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  tho 
Trinity,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Cross.  The  Greek 
Church  has  but  one  preface.  In  the  Anglican 
Obedience  the  preface  is  said  in  tho  Communion 
Service.  In  addition  to  the  Common  Preface,  there 
are  Proper  Prefaces  for  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascen- 
sion, Whitsunday,  and  the  Feast  of  Trinity. 
prgf-a;e  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [PREFACE,  «.] 

A.  7Van«.:  To  introduce  by  a  preface  or  intro- 
ductory remarks. 

B.  Intrant,;  To  make  introductory  or  prefatory 
remarks. 

"  Having  prefaced  concerning  prudence." — Bp.  Taylor; 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  28. 

*pr8f  -a$e  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English  face 
(q.  v.).J  To  cover,  to  face. 

prSf -a9-Sr,  ».  [Eng.  preface,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
prefaces ;  the  writer  of  a  preface. 

pr8f-a-t3r'-I-al,  o.  [Eng. prefatory;  -ol.]  Pref- 
atory, introductory,  preliminary. 

"Much  prefatorial  matter  also  may  arise."  —  Gilpini 
Preface  to  Sermons. 

prSf -a-tSr-I-l? ,  adv.  [English  prefatory;  -Ij/.J 
By  way  of  preface  or  introduction. 

pr8f  -a-tdr~y,  adj.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Latin 
prtzfatorhu.}  [PREFACE,  «.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  n  preface;  introductory,  preliminary. 
(\VatcrlanA:  Workt,  ii.  1SS.) 

pr6'-f8ct,  *J>r«  -f  8ct,  tubtt.  [O.  Fr.  prefect  (Fr. 
preftt),  from  Lat.  prce/ecfi«=a  prefect,  from  i>r«= 
before,  and  foetus,  pa.  par.  of/acio=to  make,  to 
set;  8p.  A  Port,  prefecto;  Ital.  prefe tin. ) 

1.  A  governor,  a  commander,  a  chief  magistrate; 
specif. : 

(1)  A   title  given    to   several   officers,   military, 
naval,  and  civil,  in  ancient  Rome.    Thus,  in  the 
times  of  the  kings  the  officer  appointed  by  the  king 
to  act  as  his  deputy  when  ho  was  oompelud  to 
leave    the  city  was  called  the  Prcrfectu*  urtti,  or 
Prefect  of  the  City.      Later,  duriiiK  UW  earlloraiM 
of  the  republic,  when  both  consuls  were  reQnlrad 

for  military  service,  a  Proe/ecttu  vrlii  \v;i^,  na i 

by  tho  Senate  to  act   during  their  absi-nci-.     ilr 
must  have  held  the  office  of  consul,  nnci  Im  enjoyed 
during  tho  period  of  his  office  the  same  i>owi*rs  and 
privileges  within  tho  walls  as  tho  consuls  them- 
selves.   In  times  of  dearth  or  famine  a  commi-- 
sioner   was    appointed    to   procure    rapplie*,    tii> 
offlciul  title  being  Praeffctus  annona",  or  Prefect  of 
Corn.    In  war  the  whole  body  of  thecavnlry  was 
unilpr  tho  command  of  an  oflicor,  also  stylnd  n  I'n-- 
feet.     Tho  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  was  called 
Prcefectu*    naris,    and     the    admiral    of   a    Hoot 
Pratfectut  clamis.    Under  Constantino  tho  Prefect* 
became  governors  of  provinces. 

(2)  In  Franco  a  profi-t.   the  civil  governor  of  a 
department,    having    control    of    tho    police    and 
extensive  powers  in  regard  to  municipal  adminis- 
tration. 

"  The  very  place  where  the  Prefect  was."  -  tendon  Stand- 
ard. 


prefectorial 


*2.  A  superintendent. 


"The  psalm  thus  composed  by  David,  was  committed  to 
the  prefect  of  his  music.  — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  69. 

3.  A  monitor  in  a  public  school.    (Eng.) 

•4.  Tutelary  power. 

5.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches  the 
title  of  a  dignitary  who  ranks  next  in  authority  to  a 
bishop. 

prfi  fSc-tbr  -I-al,  «prg-f Sc  tor-al,  adj.  [Eng. 
prefect;  -orial, -oral.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tt  pre- 
lect or  prefects. 

"Exempt  from  prefectoral  pressure."— tondon  Daily 
Telegraph. 

prfi -f Set  Ship,  8.  [English  prefect;  -ship.]  Tho 
office,  position,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prefect;  pre- 
fecture. 

prfi -f go  ture,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  prcefectura, 
froinpro'/Fc(tw=a  prefect  (q.  v.).J 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prefect 
or  chief  magistrate. 

"The  member*  of  the  Eure  Prefecture."— London 
Stan<lard, 

2.  The  official  residence  of  a  prefect. 

"The  news  .  .  .  reached  the  Prefecture  at  Evreux." 
— Loniton  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  The  officials  of  a  prefecture. 

"The  Prefecture  of  Police  confirms  the  arrest," — Lon- 
don Echo. 

prg-f8r',  *pre-feire,  r.  t.  [Fr.  prfffrer,  from 
Lut. pro:/ero=to  carry  in  front,  to  prefer:  prfle= 
before,  and /ero= to  carry;  Sp.  preferir;  Ital.  pre- 
Jerire.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  offer  or  present  for  one's   consideration, 
decision,  or  acceptance ;  to  set  forth  or  before  one ; 
to  address. 

"  Presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Ceesar." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Casar,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  bring  forward  publicly  ;  as,  to 
prefer  a  charge. 

•3.  To  offer.  (Shakeap.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  Many  edi- 
tions read  prepared,) 

4.  To  advance,  as  to  a  dignity  or  office ;  to  raise, 
to  promote,  to  exalt. 

"  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  too." 

Shakesp..  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 
•5.  To  address,  to  direct. 

"If    .    .    .    you  know  any  such, 
Prefer  them  hither." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
•6.  To  recommend. 

"  He  is  preferred  by  thee  to  us." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

7.  To  set  above  or  before  something  else  in  esti- 
mation; to  have  a  greater  liking  for;  to  hold  in 
higher  estimation  or  favor ;  to  choose  rather.  (It  is 
now  usually  followed  by  to,  sometimes  by  before; 
formerly  also  by  above.) 

"Though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  la  walking,  yetwho 
ran  say  he  ever  wills  it?" — Locke.  Hum.  I'nderst.,  bk.  11., 
«h  xxl. 

II.  Law:  To  apply  or  move  for;  as,  to  prefer  for 
costs. 

prgf-Sr-a  bll-I-tjf,  8.  [Eng.  preferable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  preferable. 

"To  be  cross-questioned  and  persecuted  about  the  pref- 
^rahility  of  Milton  to  Eliza  Cook." — Matthew  Arnold: 
Mixed  Essays,  p.  138. 

prgf-Sr  a  ble, 'pre- fer-ra-ble,  pre  fer-rl  ble, 
<».  [Fr.  preferable,  from  preferer=tu  prefer  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  prefer  Me.  ] 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  being  preferred  or 
chosen  before  something  else ;  to  be  preferred  ;  more 
eligible,  more  desirable. 

*2    Preferring. 

"I  have  a  preferable  regard  for  Mr.  Lovelace." — Rich- 
ar<t*<m:  Clarissa,  i.  203. 

prgf -er  a  ble  ngss,  s  [Eng  preferable;  -tie**.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  preferable  ;  profera- 
bility 

"To  measure  or  weigh  the  prcfernbleness  of  several 
vocations."—  Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat,  x.,  g  7. 

pref-8r  a  bly",a<it>.  [Eng. preferable);  -ly.]  In 
preference  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing 
to  another ;  by  preference. 

"Do  not  think  I  make  a  merit  of  writing  to  you  prefer- 
ably to  a  good  supper." — Uray:  To  Mr.  West. 

pref-er  en9e,s.    [Fr.]    [PREFER.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  preferring  or  choosing  one  thing 
before  another ;  choice  of  one  thing  before  another ; 
higher  esteem  or  estimation  of  one  thing  above 
another;  predilection.    (Followed  by  to,  above,  be- 
fore,oT  orer.) 

2.  The  right,  power,  or  opportunity  of  choosing 
between  two  things ;  right  of  choice. 

3.  That  which  is  preferred ;  the  object  of  choice ; 
choice. 

4.  A  game  at  cards. 
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IT  Fraudulent  preference : 

Law :  The  act  of  transferring  a  sum  of  money  or 
other  valuables  to  a  creditor  by  a  debtor,  with  the 
intent  of  preventing  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
debtor's  estate  among  all  his  creditors. 

preference  shares,  or  bonds,  .-•.;•/. 

Comm.:  Shares  or  bonds  on  which  a  fixed  divi- 
dend is  to  be  paid  before  any  part  of  the  company's 
profits  is  divided  among  the  ordinary  share- 
holders. Called  also  Preference  Stock. 

pref  er  en  tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [PREFERENCE.] 
Giving,  indicating,  or  having  a  preference* 

"  Shares  which,  though  not  entitled  to  a  fixed  interest, 
shall  enjoy  npreferential  claim  to  profits  up  to  a  specified 
point."— Bilhell:  Counting-House  Viet. 

prS-f  Sr  -mSnt,  s.    [Eng. prefer;  -meat.} 
*1.  Tho    act   of    preferring   or   choosing   before 
another ;  preference. 

2.  The  act  of  preferring  or  advancing  to  a  higher 
post,  rank,  or  dignity ;  advancement,  promotion. 

3.  A  superior  place  of  honor  or  profit,  especially 
in  the  church. 

"Any  ecclesiastical  or  academical  preferment." — Jfu- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  ii. 

*4.  That  which  is  preferred,  placed  before,  or  at 
.•in  advanced  grade,  position,  or  the  like. 

prS  f  Sr -r8r,  «.  [English  prefer;  -er.]  Onowho 
prefers. 

pr8-f8t    ((silent),  «.    [Fr.]    A  prefect  (q.  v.). 
*pr6f-I  dence,  ».    [Eng.  preflden(t) ;  -oe.] 
1.  Excessive  confidence  or  trust. 


pregnant 


"This  shall  tempt  him  iQ  pre  fide  nee." — Andrewes:  Ser- 
mons, v.  513. 

2.  Previous  confidence  or  trust. 
•prgf  -I-dent,  adj.    [Latin  prcefideiu,  pr.  par.  of 
prcefido.] 

1.  Trusting  too  much  ;  over-confident. 

2.  Trusting  before. 

tprfi-f  Ig  -U-rite,  v.  t.  [Latin  prcefigurnlus,  pa. 
par.  of  prce^Sffuro,  from  prtE  =  beforo,  and.fl"fluro=to 
figure,  to  form.]  To  show  by  an  antecedent  figure 
or  representation ;  to  prefigure. 

"This  Mathusalah  .  .  .  did  preflgurate  the  viii.  age 
of  the  world."—  Vrafton :  Chronicle,  pt.  i.,  firtt  Age. 

prfi-flg-U-ra  -tion,  ».  [Lat.  prcefiguratio,  from 
prcfflguratus,  pa.  par.  of  prcefiguro;  Sp.  preligura- 
cion.J  Tho  act  of  prefiguring;  tin1  state  or  being 
prefigured ;  antecedent  representation. 

"Prcftgurations  of  or  preludes  to  his  passion. "—Bar- 
rote:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

prfi  flg'-U-ri-tlve,  a.  [English  prefitiurat(e) ; 
-tre.]  Prefiguring;  showing  by  antecedent  figures, 
signs,  or  types. 

"Preflguratlve  of  this  most  true  and  perfect  sacrifice." 
— Barroic:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

prfi-flg'-ure,  *pre-fyg  ure,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  figure,  v.  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  prfftgurer;  Sp.  preftg- 
urar ;  Ital.  pre/S<7«rare.]  To  exhibit  by  antecedent 
representation  types,  or  similitudes ;  to  fore- 
shadow. 

"These  mercies  .  .  .  were  prefigured  by  ancient 
dispensations." — Home:  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 

prfi  f  Ig -fire  mfint,  8.  [Eng.  prefigure;  -men/.] 
The  act  of  prefiguring ;  the  thing  prefigured ;  a  pre- 
figu  ration. 

•prfi  fine  ,  •pre-fyne,  r.  t.  [Lat.  nropflnin:  prce 
=  before,  andyin»o=to  limit ;  finit=t\  limit ;  French 
prefinir;  Sp.  prefinir.}  To  limit  beforehand. 

•prfi-fl -nlte,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English flnite 
(q.  v.).J  Defined  beforehand;  predefined,  prear- 

niliKC'd. 

•brfi-fl  nl -tion.  8.  [Lat.  prcefinitio,  from  pree- 
ftintuf,  pa.  par.  of  prcefinio  =  to  prefino  (q.  v.).] 
Previous  limitation. 

''J^preflnition  ot  their  periods." — Fotherby:  Atheomas- 
llt,  p.  270. 

prfi-flx  ,  *pre-flxe,  r.  f.  [Lat.prce/mw,  pa. par. 
off>rcefigo=  to  fix  in  front:  proE=before,  and  Ji>jt>  = 
to  fix;  Fr.  pr£/lr=preflxed;  Ital.  prefiggere.] 

1.  To  put.  place,  or  set  before,  in  front,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  anything ;  to  attach  to  the  beginning. 

*:>.  To  fix,  settle,  or  appoint  beforehand;  to  pre- 
appoint,  to  prearrange;  to  determine  beforehand. 

"The  hour  prefixed 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek." 

xh'ikesp.:  T  roil  us  and  Oresstda,  Iv.  3. 

*3.  To  settle,  to  arrange,  to  determine,  to  estab- 
lish. 

pre -fix,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. praylxia.]  [PRE- 
FIX, v.] 

*A.  A»adj.:  Prefixed. 

"The  Greek  word  Bous  in  a  prefix  augmentation  to 
many  words  in  that  language."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ilL.ch.  xxiv. 


B.  As  subttantive : 
•1.  The  act  of  prefixing ;  prefixion. 
"  By  a  prefa  of  the  letter  H."—BeddotS:  Mathematical 
Bvtdence,p.T.    (Note.) 

2.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word  prefixed  to  or  put  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  usually  to  vary  its  signifi- 
cation. It  differs  from  a  pre|K>sition  in  becoming 
part  of  the  word  to  which  it  U  prefixed.  [AFFIX.] 

tpr« i  nx-lon(xasksh),8.  [O.Fr.]  Theactof 
prefixing. 

prfi  flbr  a  -tion,  8.    [PRAFLOBATION.] 
prfi  f  6  II  a -tion,  8.    [PRJEFOLIATION.] 

•prfi-fO&l',  f.  /.  [Pref.  pre-.  and  Eng.  fool,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  play  the  fool  before. 

prS-form',  v.  t.    [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng.  form,  v. 
(q.  v.)J    To  form  previously  or  beforehand. 
"Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  S. 

prfi-fprm  -a-tlve,  »u68(.    [Prefix  pre-,  and  Eng. 
formative  (q.  v.).] 
Philology: 

1.  A  formative  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

2.  A  prefix. 

•prfi  frict ,  a.  [Latin  prof/racrtw.  ]  Obstinate, 
unbending. 

"  Thou  wast  so  prcfract  and  stout  in  religion."—  Brad- 
ford. Works,  i.  474. 

•prfi  f  ul  gen  9?,  t.  [Latin  pro-fulgent,  pr.  par. 
of  prcefulgeo=tn  excel  in  brightness:  pre*=before, 
and/«/</eo=to  shine.  J  Superior  brightness  or  t-fful- 
gency. 

"  Th«  prefulgency  of  his  excellent  worth  and  merit." — 
Barrou:  Pope's  Supremacy. 

*prfi-g&fte  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  pre-.  and  English  gage 
(q.  v.).J  To  pledge  or  engage  beforehand;  to  pre- 
engage. 

"  By  oath  pregaged  to  the  Pope."— Fuller:  Church  Hist., 
IX.  i.  42. 

pre  gla.  cl-al  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.  [Pref. pre-,  and 
Eng.  glacial  (q.v.).] 

Geol.:  Immediately  precedingtlie  Glacial  period. 
Used  by  Lyoll  ( A7«-m.  Geol.,  ch.  xiii.)  as  synonymous 
with  Upper  Pliocene. 

prgg  -na-ble,  a.  [Fr.  prenable,  from  prendre 
(Lat.  prehendo,  prendo)  =  tt>  take.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  taken  or  won  by   force ;   ex- 
pregnable.    (Only  used  now  in  the  negative  impreg- 
nable.) 

2.  Capable  of  being   moved,  impressed,  or  con- 
vinced. 

•prgg  nance,  8.    [PREGNANCY.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  pregnant ;  preg- 
nancy. 

2.  Inventive  power ;  fertility  of  invention. 

"  The  ripeness  and  the  pregnance  of  his  native  treach- 
ery."— Milton:  Colasterion. 

prgg -nan-9?,  8.    [Eng.  pregnan(t);  -rjy,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pregnant  or  with 
child  ;  the  state  of  a  female  who  nas  conceived  or  is 
with  child. 

"The  seeming  pregnancy  of  the  queen."  —  Walpole: 
Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  full  of  important  significa- 
tion, contents,  issue,  or  the  like. 

"  You'd  little  think  of  what  consequence  and  pregnancy 
this  imp  Is."—  Soo«:  The  Antiquary,  i.  1. 

3.  Fertility   of   invention ;    inventive    genius   or 
power. 

"There  appeared  in  him  a  great  acnteness  of  wit  and 
wonderful  pregnancy  of  parts.  ' — Clarendon.-  Religion  and 
Policy,  ch.  viii. 

•4.  A  promising  youth. 

"One  or  more  of  the  most  promising  pregnancies  out 
of  both  universities."— Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  vi.  340. 

If  (1)  Concealment  of  pregnancy : 

English  Late:  A  misdemeanor  punishable  with 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor. 

(2)  Plea  of  pregnancy : 

Law:  If  a  woman,  being  pregnant,  is  convicted  of 
a  capital  crime,  the  execution  of  the  sentence  is 
delayed  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

preg  nant  (0,*prelg -nant, a.  &.t.  [O.  French 
pre^nanf,  from  Lat.  pregnant  (genit.  prceffnantit), 
from  pr<E=before,  and  i>no  =  tn  bear  (an  obsolete 
verb  seen  in  the  pa.  par.  gnatus,  commonly  spelled 
natut) ;  Ital.  pregnante ;  Sp.  prenado.  ] 

A.  -48  adjective. : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Being  with    young;   having  conceived;   great 
with  young;  gravid. 

2.  Fruilful,  fertile,  prolific. 

"The  smiling  fields  rejoice,   and    hail    the  pregnant 
year."  Pitt.   Vldat  Art  of  Poetry,  Hi. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9bln,     bencb;     go,     gem;     tbln,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  ihun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


pregnant 


II. 

1.  Full,  abounding,  overflowing. 

"BoldUhisaniiect;  buthiseye 
Isprrununf  with  unxiety." 

WonlfKortk:   While  Doe. 

2.  Full  of   important  contents,  signification,  or 
i"Ui-;    nbounding  with  consequences,  results,  or 
eUruificauce;  weighty. 

"The  JUKI  motives  and  pregnant  grounds,  with  which  I 
thought  myself  furni«hed."-l£rtB  Cnarlet.  Eikon  Batl- 
Uke. 

3.  Full    of   promise  or   excellence:  stored   with 
information  ;  of  unusual  or  high  excellence,  ability, 
or  capacity. 

"There  had  not  been  for  twenty  years  a  more  pregnant 
youth."—  Evelyn. 

•4.  Expert,  clever,  ingenious,  artful,  skilled. 
"  Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much." 

Shatelp.:  Tmlfllt  Slant,  II.  t. 

•5.  Probable  in  the  highest  degree;  easily  seen; 
clear,  evident. 

"Most  true,  If  truth  were  ever  pregnant  by  clrcum- 
•tance."—  Snaltetp.:  Winter1*  Tale,  v.  2. 

•B.  Assubit.  :  A  woman  with  child. 

IT  Negative  pregnant:  [NEGATIVE.] 

pregnant-construction,  «. 

Khet.  •  A  construction  in  which  more  is  implied 
than  is  said  or  seems  ;  as,  The  beasts  trembled  from 
their  dens,  i.  e.,  came  forth  trembling  from  their 
dens. 

•prig  -nant  (2),  a.  [French  prenant,  pr.  par.  of 
pre«dre  =  U>  take.]  Ready  to  admit  or  receive  ;  giv- 
ing access;  disposed,  ready,  prompt. 

prig  -nant-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  pregnant  (1)  ;  -/y.] 

1.  In  a  pregnant  manner;  fruitfully,  weightily. 

•2.  Plainly,  clearly,  evidently.  (Shakesp.:  Timon 
of  Athens,  i.  1.) 

pr«-grat  -tlte,  subst.  [After  Pregrattcn,  Tyrol, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  paragonito  (q.  v.),  containing 
somewhat  more  of  protoxides,  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  water,  which  causes  it  to  exfoliate  before 
the  blow-pipe. 

•prt  -gra-vate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  praegravatus,  pa.  par. 
of  prcp</ratio=to  press  heavily;  prce,  intent!.,  and 
0rat7i«=heavy.]  To  bear  or  weigh  down;  to  de- 
press. 

"The  clog  that  the  body  brings  with  it  cannot  but  pre- 
graoatr  and  trouble  the  soul.  "—Up.  Hall.  Inritible  World, 
bk  11.,  B  1. 

tpr6-grav  -I-tate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
gravitate  (q.v.).J  To  descend  by  gravity;  to  sink. 

TPrt-gttst  -ant,  a.  [Lat.  prcegustans,  pr.  par.  of 
prcequnu:  prce  =  before,  and  gtwto=to  taste.]  Tast- 
ing beforehand  ;  having  a  foretaste. 

tprS  gfiB  ti-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  prmgiutatio.]  [PRE- 
OUST  ANT.]  A  tasting  before  ;  a  foretaste. 

•pr8-h8nd  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  prehendo.]  To  lay  hold 
of  ;  to  seize,  to  take. 

pre  hen  -si  ble,  a.  [Formed  BS  if  from  a  Latin 
prehensibilit,  from  prehensus,  pa.  par.  of  prehendo 
=  to  take,  to  seize.]  Capable  of  being  seized. 

pre  hen  slle,  adj.  [Lat.  nrehensus,  pa.  par.  of 
prehendo=lt*  take,  to  seize.]  Seizing,  grasping; 
adapted  to  seizing  or  grasping. 

prehensile  organs,  «.  pi. 

Zool.:  Organs  adapted  for  grasping.  In  the  Ameri- 
can monkeys  the  tale  is  prehensile  ;  the  prehensile 
organ  of  the  elephant  is  his  proboscis  ;  a  similar 
but  shorter  organ  exists  in  the  tapir.  The  technic- 
ally prehensile  foot  among  birds  is  that  of  the 
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Crustacea  have  their  legs  and  antenna*  modified 
extraordinarily  for  the  prehension  of  the  female, 
and  the  octopus  grasps  the  victim  on  which  it  feeds 
by  a  number  of  arms  furnished  with  suckers. 

prS-hin  -Bion,  ».    [Lat,  prehentio,  from  prehen- 
ita,  pa.  par.  of  prehendo=tn  take,  to  seize.] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing,  grasping,  or  taking  hold,  as 
with  the  hand  or  other  limb. 

"Organn  of  prevention  and   locomotion."— Scrlbner't 
Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  158. 

•2.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  possession  of. 

"The  prehension  and  clearing  of  a  definite  tract  of 
ground."— Pnear:  Aryan  Village,  p.  xv.     (Introd.) 

-'-sSr,  «.    [Latin  prehensut,  pa.  par.  of 
One  who  seizes  or  takes  hold  of. 


prejudicially 


Prehensile  Organs. 

L  Proboscis  of  Tapir;  2.  Prolxwcls  of  Ele- 
phant; 8.  Prehensile  tail  of  American 
Monkey;  4.  Prehensile  arms  of  Octopus. 

Trochilidfe,  which  seek    their  food  among  trees. 

Various  insects  hold  tenaciously  by  their  curved    

and  sharp   claws.    The  males   of   many   oceanic   Judiro=t«jn<lge.] 


pr6-h6n   B5r-f ,  a.    [Lat.  prehensut,  pa.  par.  of 
prehendo.]    The  same  as  PREHENSILE  (q.  v.).] 
pr6-hls-t5r  -1C,  a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  historic 

1.  Archceol.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  that  at  which  history  began  to  record 
the  deeds  of  any  particular  people.    [  I'HOTOHIS- 

TORIC.] 

2.  Oeol.:  The  term  applied  to  the  latestsub-period 
but  one  of  the  Post-tertiary,  a  portion  of  the  recent 
period.    [RECENT.] 

prehn  He,  s.  [After  Oberst  von  Prehn,  who 
first  found  it;  snff.  -ire  (If in.).] 

.Win.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  as 
thin  tables,  sometimes  in  barrel  shaped  groups, 
also  globular,  and  mammillated,  with  a  crystalline 
surface  and  fibrous  diverging  structure.  Hardness, 
6-6"5;  specific  gravity,  2'8-2'953;  luster,  vitreous; 
color,  various  shades  of  green,  yellow,  sometimes 

fray  or  white ;  sub-transparent.  Composition : 
ilica,  43'6;  alumina,  24'9;  lime,  27'1 ;  water,  4'4= 
100,  corresponding  with  the  formula,  (HHO)a-(-|CaO 
+8Al2O3)2,3SiO2.  Found  in  many  places,  though 
mostly  in*  old  igneous  rocks,  but  occasionally  in 
granite,  gneiss,  Ac. 

prSh-nlt'-IC,  a.  [English  prcfcm'r(e) ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  prehnite  (q.  v.). 

prehnitic-acid,  >. 

Cheni.:  (;,0H6O8=C6H2(CO2HU.  A  polybasic  acid, 
obtained  by  heating  hydromeliitic  acid  with  five 
times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  large  grouped  prisms ;  very  soluble 
in  water.  When  anhydrous  it  melts  at  240°,  and 
decomposes  into  water  and  anhydro-prehnitic  acid. 

prehn  -It-old,  ».    [Eng.  prehnit(e);  suff.  -oid.] 

Min.:  A  dipyre  (q.  v.),  found  in  Sweden,  associ- 
ated with  hornblende.  Hardness  given  at  7 ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  2'50.  Resembles  prchnito  in  aspect, 
hence  its  name. 

pr6  In-dSs-Ig-nate,  a.  [Pref.  pre-;  in  =  not, 
and  Eng.  designate.]  [PREDE8IONATE.] 

pre  In  dls  po^e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
indispose  (q.  v.).]  To  make  indisposed  beforehand. 

pre  In  struct  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
instruct  (q.  v.).]  To  instruct  previously  or  before- 
hand, 

'TrfinKtr'tcted  by  men  of  the  same  spirit." — More:  Def. 
of  Moral  Cabbala,  pt.  iv.,  oh.  i. 

prS-In-tl-ma  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
intimation  (q.  v.).]  Previous  intimation ;  a  sugges- 
tion beforehand. 

prS-JInk  ,  adj.  [Prob.  the  same  as  pronfced  or 
printed.]  Trim ;  dressed  out ;  prim.  (Scotch.) 

[  Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  judge,  v. 
hand,  or  before  the  case 
considered  ;  to  judge  or 

decide  by  anticipation  ;  hence,  to  condemn  before- 
hand or  without  hearing. 

"When  Wilkes,  prejudg'd,  is  sentenc'd  to  the  tow'r." 
Vhurchill:  KpMIe  to  W.  Hogarth. 

pre  Jiid*  ment,  'prejudge  mSnt,  «.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng.  judgment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  pre- 
judging ;  judgment  of  a  case  beforehand  or  unheard. 

"It  is  not  free  and  impartial  inquiry  that  wedeprecate, 
it  in  hasty  and  arrogant  prejudgement."— Knox:  Tiro  Srr- 
mont,  p.  89. 

»pr«  JU-dI-ca-9Jf,  «.  [Lat.pro^udicntio.]  Prej- 
udice, prepossession.] 

prS  Jfl -dl-cal,  a.  [Lat.pr<pjudieo=to  prejudge 
(q.  v.).l  Pertaining  to  the  determination  of  come 
matter  not  previously  decided  ;  as,  a  prejudical  in- 
quiry. 

pre  Ju  dl  cant,  a.  [  Latin  prcejudicans,  pr.  par. 
of  prcrjudico=ta  prejudge.]  Judging  with  preju- 
dice; prejudiced,  biased. 

"Hear  him  with  not  too  hasty  and  prejudleant  ear*." — 
Milton:  Telraehordon. 


pr* -Judge',  v.  f.  [Pref.  pre-, 
(q.  v.)J  To  judge  beforehand, 
has  been  fully  heard  or  consid 


pr*  Ju    dl  cate,  r.  f.  &  i.  .[Lat.  prcejudicatut,  pa. 
par.  of  prcEJudico=\jo  prejudge:  pr<E=before,  and 


A.  Trant.:  To   prejudge;   to  determine  before- 
hand to  disadvantage. 

"  Oar  dearest  friend 
1'rejudicatet  the  business." 

Shakeip.:  Alts  Well  that  Ends  Well,  L  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  prejudge;  to  form  a  judgment 
without  duo  examination  of  the  facts. 

pr«-ju'-dl-oate,  o.    [PREJUDICATE,  «.] 

1.  Formed  by  prejudice ;  prejudged,  prejudiced. 
"Gastingaway  all  our  former  prejudicate  opinions." — 

Wattt:  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  IT. 

2.  Prejudiced,  biased,  prepossessed. 

"Were  not  the  angry  world  prejudicate." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  rl.  1. 

prS-ja  -dl-cat  8d,  adj.  [PREJUDICATE.]  Preju- 
diced, biased. 

"Such  being  the  froward  disposition  of  prejudtcated 
persona."—  Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix.  (Epist.  Ued.) 

prS-Jfi'-dl-cate-lf,  adv.  [ English  prejudicate; 
-l!i.\  In  a  prejudiced  or  biased  manner;  with  pre- 
judice or  bias. 

prS-ja-dl-ca'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  prcejudicatio,  from 
prcejudicatus.  ]  [PREJUDICATE.  v.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  prejudging  or  preju- 
dicating;  prejudgment;  determination  of  a  case 
without  due  examination  of  the  facts  and  evidence. 

2.  Roman  Law : 

(1)  A   preliminary   inquiry    and    determination 
about  something  which  belongs  to  a  matter  in  dis- 
pute. 

(2)  A  precedent  or  previous  treatment  and  deci- 
sion of  a  point. 

pr6-ju -dl-cfc-tlve,  a.  [English  prejudicat(e) ; 
-ive.]  Prejudging;  forming  an  opinion  or  judg- 
ment without  previous  examination. 

"A  thing  as  ill  beseeming  philosophers  as  hasty  preju- 
dtcative  sentence  political  judges. "—More:  Infinity  of 
Worlds.  (Pref.) 

prSj  -u-dl$e,  *prej-n-dlze,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
prcejudicium= a  judicial  examination  before  a  trial, 
damage,  prejudice:  pra=before,  and  ji<iiirium  = 
judgment;  Sp.  perjuicio;  Ital.  pregiudicio,  pngiu- 
dizio. 

•1.  The  act  of  prejudging;  foresight. 
"That  nought  mote  hinder  his  quicke  prejudize." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  U.  49. 

2.  An  opinion  or  judgment  formed  beforehand;  a 
decision  arrived  at  without  due  consideration  of 
the  facts  or  arguments  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  an  impartial  or  just  determination.    The  word 
did  not  originally  imply  that  the  judgment  formed 
was  unfavorable;  but  the  meaning  now  attached 
to  it  is  that  of  a  bias,  leaning,  or  predisposition  in 
favor  of  or  against  some  person,  action,  or  course 
of  conduct,  formed  without  reason,  or  for  some 
private  reason,  and  on  insufficient  grounds;  a  pre- 
possession; an  unjustifiable  bias  or  leaning.  (Locke: 
Conduct  of  Understanding,  §  10.) 

3.  Mischief,   hurt,   damage,   injury,   detriment. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  4.) 

11  Without  prejudice:  A  legal  phrase  applied  to 
overtures  or  communications  between  the  parties 
to  a  suit,  after  or  before  action,  but  before  trial  or 
verdict.  It  is  used  to  denote  an  understanding  that, 
if  the  overtures  fall  through,  no  advantage  shall  be 
taken  of  them  by  either  side.  Thus,  should  a  de- 
fondant  make  an  offer,  without  prejudice,  to  paj 
half  the  amount  of  a  claim,  the  offer  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  admission  of  the  plaintiff  having  a 
right  to  any  payment. 

prij'-n-dlse,  v.  t.    [PREJUDICE,  ..] 

1.  To  prepossess  with  prejudice  or  prejudices ;  to 
instill  a  prejudice  into  the  mind  of;  to  bias;  to  give 
a  prejudiced  leaning  or  bent  to. 

"This  did  not  prejudice  me  much  in  his  favor."— Hook: 
Gilbert  Ourney,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  cause  a  prejudice  against;  to  injure  by  prej- 
udice; hence,  generally  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  dam- 
age, to  cause  detriment  to,  to  harm.  (Daniel:  Ciril 
Wart.ii.) 

prej-u-dl'-cial  (cl  as  sh),  prej-u-dl-clall,  mtj. 

[French  prejudicial,  from  Lat.  prajudicialis,  from 
pra^«dic«um=projudice  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  prejudicial, 
perjudicial;  Ital.  pregiudiciale.] 

•I.  Biased;  possessed  or  moved  by  prejudice; 
prejudiced. 

•2.  Contrary,  opposed,  opposite. 

"What  .  .  .  is  there,  in  all  this,  prejudicial  any  war 
to  that  which  we  hold'"— Hooter-  Bcclet.  Polity. 

3.  Causing  prejudice,  hurt,  or  detriment ;  hurtful, 
mischievous,  detrimental. 

"  rrejudielall  to  the  prieuilege  of  theclergie." — Orafton: 
Henry  II.  (an.  18.) 

prej  H-dl-Clal-ly*  (cl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  preju- 
dicial; •(//.]  In  a  prejudicial  manner;  so  as  to  cause 
prejudice,  hurt,  or  detriment;  injuriously,  disad- 
vantagoously. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
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prejudicialness 

pr«J-V-dI -Clal  ness  (clas  sh),».  [ Eng.  preju- 
dii'ial;  -itfju.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  preju- 
dicial ;  hurt  fulness,  injiirioiisiiiiss. 

pr«ke,8.    [PRICK,*.]    The  sqnid,  Loligo  vulgar  it. 
*preke,  r.  f.    [PRICK,  t\] 

pre  kn5wl  edge  (k  silent),*.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  knowledge  (q.  T.).]  Previous  knowledge ;  fore- 
knowledge. 

pr6r-»-$y.  'prel  a  sie,  •:.  [LowLat.preeJatta, 
from  Lat.  pr<JEto<u«=a  prelate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position  or  a  prelate. 

"  Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices." — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

•2.  Prelates  or  bishops  collectively. 
"Bishops,  abbotii,  and  others  of  the  prelasle." — Fox: 
Martyr*,  p.  241. 

•3.  Episcopacy ;  the  system  of  church  government 
by  prelates.  (Formerly  applied  to  the  forms  and 
practices  of  the  High  Church  party.) 

*pr6'-lal,  a.  [Lat.  prce(«m=a  press.]  Pertain- 
ing to  printing;  typographical;  as,  prelal  faults. 
(Fuller.) 

prel  ate,  t.  [Fr.  prelat,  from  Lat.  prcelatus= 
set  above,  pa.  par.  of  praefero—tf>  set  before,  to  pre- 
fer (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  pretado;  Ital.  prelate.]  An  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary  of  the  highest  order,  having  au- 
thority over  the  lower  clergy,  as  an  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  patriarch  ;  a  dignitary  of  the  church. 

"To  the  prelates  he  spoke  with  peculiar  acrimony." — 
ttafxiulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  oh.  iz. 

prSl-ate,  r.  i.  [PRELATE,  «.]  To  act  as  a  prelate. 
prSl  a-tS -I-tJ1,  *.    [Eng.  prelate;  -ity.]  Prelacy. 
"Whether  prelaty  or  prelatelty  in  abstract  notion  b« 
this  or  that."— Milton:  Church  Govern.,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  1. 

preT-ate-ly1,  a.  [Eng.  prelate ;  -ly.]  Prelatical, 
episcopal. 

"In  their  prf lately  pompous  sacrifices." — Hall:  Select 
Works,  p.  626. 

prel  ate  ship,  »pre  lat  ship,  ».  [Eng. prelate ; 
•ship.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  prelate;  prelacy. 

"That  Thurstinus  should  reBnter  his  realme  and 
quietlie  ininy  hinprelatshtp."— Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  380. 

prSl'-at  Sss,  «.  [Eng. prelat(e) ;  -ess.]  A  female 
prelate ;  the  wife  of  a  prolate. 

"  The  sage  and  rheumatic  old  prelatess." — Milton:  Apol. 
for  Smectymnuus. 

pre  la  tial  itl  as  8h),  a.  [Eng.pre'at(e) ;  -»aJ.] 
Episcopal,  prelatic. 

"A  portfolio  ...  of  morocco  and  of  prtlatial  pur- 
ple."— Disraeli:  Lothair,  ch.  xviii. 

prS  lit  -Ic,  prS-l&t'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  prelat (e)  ; 
•ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  character- 
istic of,  prelates  or  prelacy. 

"To  set  up  a  prelatteal  church  in  Scotland." — Jfa- 
oaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  11. 

pri  lit  -Ic-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  prelatical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  prelatical  manner ;  with  reference  to  prelates 
or  prelacy. 

"Formal  outside  men  prelatically  addicted." — Milton: 
Church  Oorernment,  The  Conclusion. 

pre  la  tion,  s.  [Lat.  prce/a/io,  from  prctlatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pru'/ero=to  prefer  (q.v.).J  The  setting 
of  one  above  or  before  another ;  preference. 

"A  superadded  prelatton  of  the  sensible  nature  above 
the  vegetable." — Hale:  Ortg.  of  Mankind,  p.  47. 

prel    at  Ish,  a.    [Eng.  prelat (e) ;  -ish.]    Episco- 
pal. 
"Perverted  with  prelatish  leaven." — Milton:  Apol.  for 

Rhirctymnuus. 

pr6T-at  Is.m,  ».  [Eng. prelate); -Mm.]  Prelacy; 
<'l  i^copacy. 

prel'-at-lBt, «.  [English  prelai(e) ;  -ist.']  A  sup- 
porter or  advocate  of  prelatism  or  prelacy ;  a  High 
Churchman. 

"The constituent  bodies  would  have  been  merely  small 
knots  of  prelatists." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

prSl'-a-tlze,  v.  t.  &  t.    [Eng.  prelat(e) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

\.  To  perform  the  duties  or  office  of  a  prelate. 

2.  To  support  or  encourage  prelacy ;  to  encourage 
High  Church  principles. 

"An  episcopacy  that  began  then  to  pretatite." — Milton: 
Anitnad.  on  Remonstrant's  Defense. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bring  under  the  influence  of  prel- 
acy. 

prSl -a-try1,  «.    [Eng.prelat(e); -ry.]    Prelacy. 

prSl  -a-ture,  mibet.  [Fr.,  from  prflat=&  prelate 
(q.  v.).]  The  post,  dignity,  or  office  of  a  prelate; 
prelacy. 

"He  never  preferred  to  any  prelature  more  than  one 
ecclesiastical  person  who  was  allied  to  him." — Clarendon: 
Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  v. 
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pril  -a-tur«  Ship,  ».  [English  prdature;  -»Aip.] 
The  same  as  PRELATCRE  (q.  v.). 

preT-a-ty1, ».  [Eng.  prelat(e) ;  -y.]  Episcopacy, 
prelacy. 

"  Whatever  f  aHltinesfl  was  bat  superficial  to  prelat u  at 
the  beginning."— Milton:  Church  Hnn-rnmeiit,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

pre  lect ,  «•.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  prcelectus,  pa.  par.  of 
prcelego=to  read  publicly:  prce=before,  in  front, 
and  lego— to  read.] 

A.  Intranx.:  To  road  a  lecture  or  discourse  in 
public. 

"  To  prelect  upon  the  military  art."— Hartley:  Sermons, 
TO),  ill.,  ser.  89. 

B.  Trim.-.:  To  read,  as  a  lecture,  &c.,  iu  public. 

prelection,  subst,  [Lat.  prcelectio,  from  prce- 
lectus,  pa.  par.  of  pr<Elepo=to  read  in  public;  Fr. 
prelection.]  [PRELECT.!  A  lecture  or  discourse 
read  in  public,  or  to  a  select  company,  or  to  a  class 
of  students. 

"In  the  speculative  portion  of  these  prelections." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

prfi-lSc  -t5r,  *pr»-18c  -t5r.  «.  [Lat.  prcelector, 
from  i>i'<rli  <-tii*,  pa.  par.  of  praelego  =  to  prelect 
(q.  v.).]  A  reader  of  lectures  or  discourses;  a  pub- 
lic lecturer.  / 

prS-lI  bi'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  prcelibatio,  from  pro>- 
lioatus,  pa.  par.  of  prcelibo^to  taste  beforehand: 
pr(K— before,  aod  libo=to  taste ;  Fr.  prelibation.] 

1.  A  tasting  beforehand  or  by  anticipation;  a 
foretaste.    (Cowper:  Task,  v.  574.) 

2.  A  libation  or  pouring  out  previous  to  tasting. 

pri-Hm -In-ar-I-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  preliminary; 
-h/.\  In  a  preliminary  manner;  as  a  preliminary. 
(Cone.  Ui  t-K'ii-.  Nov.,  1881,  p.  805.) 

Pr5  llnT-In-ar-y',  a.  A*.  \TFr.preUminaire,  from 
pre-  (Lat.  pr<E)  =  before,  and  limintiire  =  set  at  the 
entry,  from  Lat.  Ituit  ;i  (gcnit.  Ii  minis)  =  a  threshold ; 
Sp.  preliminar;  Ital.  preliminary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Introductory ;  prefatory  or  previous 
to  the  main  business  or  discourse;  preparatory. 

"Preliminary  considerations  to  prepare  the  way  of  holi- 
ness."— Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ili.,  ser.  8. 

B.  As  subst. :  Something  introductory,  prefatory, 
or  preparatory ;  an  introductory  or  preparatory  act ; 
something  which  has  to  be  done,  examined,  deter- 
mined, arranged,  or  concluded  before  the  main 
business  can  be  entered  upon,  or  an  affair  treated 
on  its  own  merits;  as,  the  preliminaries  to  a  duel, 
the  preliminarie*  to  a  treaty,  Ac. 

pr*-Um'~H,  r.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  limit,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  limit  beforehand. 

pre  lln  gual  (gu  as  gw),  n.  (Prof.  pre-.  and 
Eng.  lingual  (q.v.).l  Before  the  introduction  or 
general  use  of  articulate  speech. 

"Admirers  of  the  prellngual  period."— Fitxedteard  Hall: 
Modern  Knglish,  p.  334. 

*pr6-lOpk  ,  *pre-10ke,  v.  i.  [Pref.prf-,  and  Eng. 
look,  v.  (q.  v.)  ]  To  look  forward ;  to  direct  the  eye 
forward. 

"The  bloody  compacts  of  those 

That  preloked  on  with  yre."  Surrey:  Psalm  Iv. 

prS'-lttde,  preT-flde,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Latin 
prffludium,  preiudt'um=a  prelude,  from  Lat.  prir- 
litdo=to  play  beforehand:  pr«=before,  and  ludo= 
to  play ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  preludio.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  introductory  or  pre- 
paratory to  that  which  follows;  an  introductory  or 
preparatory  performance;  an  introduction. 

"  The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  Kale." 

Byron;  Corsair,  i.  14. 

2.  Music :  A  movement  played  before,  or  an  intro- 
duction to  a  musical  work  or  performance ;  a  short 
introductory  strain  preceding  the  principal  move- 
ment, performed  on  the  same  key  as,  and  intended 
to  prepare  the  ear  for,  the  piece  that  is  to  follow. 

"Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 
Expressed  their  merry  marching  on." 

Scott.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  it.  17. 

prg-inde  ,  prel  -Me,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.pr«t«Jer.] 
[PRELUDE,  ».J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play  or  perform  a  prelude  to ;  to  introduce 
with  a  prelude ;  to  serve  as  a  prelude  to. 

"  We  may  be  surprised  to  find  it  preluding  the  Deluge." 
— London  Itiiily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  introduction  to ;  to  introduce ; 
to  lead  up  to ;  to  preface ;  to  be  preparatory  to. 

'•  Preluding  some  great  tragedy." 

Longfellote:  Occuttatton  of  Orion. 

*B.  Intratts. :  To  serve  as  a  prelude  or  introduc- 
tion ;  to  act  in  such  amannerasto  prepare  for  that 
which  is  to  follow ;  to  play  or  give  a  prelude. 
"  Henceforth  in  him  be  blest. 
And  prelude  to  the  realm's  perpetual  rest." 

nryden:  Britannia  Kedirira,  187. 


premeditate 

pri-lftd'-8r,  «.  [Eng.  prelud(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  preludes ;  one  who  plays  a  prelude. , 

"Invention,  science,  and  execution,  Rotuweau*  requires 
in  a  good  preltuttr." — Mason:  t'AwrcA  Music,  p.  60. 

prS-lft  -dl-al,  a.  [Eng.  prelude;  -at.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  prelude;  preluding, 
introductory. 

prS-ltt  -dI-Ott«.  a.  [Eng.  prelude:  -ous.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  prelude ;  preparatory,  introductory. 

"  Prelndtous  to  and  typical!  of  the  office  of  Christ.*' — 
H.  More:  Phil.  Writings.  (Gen.  Pref.  p.  MV.) 

pre  Id    dl  um,  v.    [Low  Lat.]   A  prelude  (q.  v.). 

"  In  a  sweet  preludlutn 
Of  cloeer  otrains." 

CrashaK:  Delights  of  the  Unset. 

pre  lum  bar,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  lumbar 
(q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Placed,  or  situated,  before  the  loins. 
pr8-lft  -Blve,  a.  [Lat.  jii-n  ln.iim,  pa.  par.  of  pr«- 
ludo.l    [PRELUDE,*.]    Of  the  nature  of  a  prelude ; 
introductory ;  serving  as  a  prelude  or  introduction 
to  that  which  is  to  follow. 

"  Softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
l*relustve  drops."  Thomson:  Spring,  174. 

pri-ltt'-slre-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  prelusive ;  -ly.]  By 
way  of  introduction  or  prelude ;  previously. 

prS-ltt  -sBr-I-lf,  ad».  [  English  prelusory;  -ly.] 
The  same  as  PRKLUSIVKLY  (q.  v.). 

pr8  Itt  -tSl-f,  adj.  [Lat.  prrelu«u*,  pa.  par.  of 
preclude.]  [PRELUDE,  «.]  Prelusive,  introductory, 
preparatory. 

"Th* prelusory  lighter  brandishings  of  these  sworde." 
— Hammond:  Works,  iv.  470. 

pre  ma  tiire.  a.  [Lat.  prcematurus,  from  iinr 
^before,  and  ma/urit«=ripe,  mature  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
pre'malure' ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  premaluro.]  Ripe  or  mature 
too  soon ;  happening,  arriving,  existing  or  per- 
formed before  the  proper  time ;  too  soon  said,  done, 
or  believed ;  too  hasty,  too  early  ;  untimely. 

"From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved." 

H'oprtstrorfA:  £^rcur8ion,  bk.  vii.  • 

pre  ma  tttre-ly1,  ddr.  [Eng.  premature;  -Iu.] 
In  a  premature  manner;  too  soon,  too  hastily; 
before-tho  proper  time. 

"In  such  instances  the  ordinary  progress  of  theintet- 
lectual  powers  is  prematurely  ijuickeired." — StevHUFt:  Hn- 
m,,n  mind,  ch.  vi.,  g 7. 

pre  -ma-tttre  nSss,  «.  [Bug.  premature ;  -we**.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  premature ;  a  happen- 
ing, arriving,  or  existing  before  the  proper  time; 
precocity. 

prS-ma-tttr'-I-tf,  ».  [Fr.  prematurite.]  The 
same  as  I'KKM ATURKNKNH  (q.  v.) .  . ., 

"The  dangers  of  inteilectnal  and  military  prematur- 
ity."—Athenaum,  May  17, 1?S4,  p.  636. 

I>re  max  11  lae.  prse  max  II  lae,  «.  pi.  [Prefix 
pre-,  and  pi.  of  Lat.  maxilla  (q.  v.).l 

Compar.  Anatomy:  The  same  as  INTKRMAXU.LJB 
(q.  v.). 

pre  max  II  la  r^,  a.  &  s.  [Prof. pre-,  and  Eng. 
maxillary  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pnemaxillo*. 
"  Behind  the  jirrmaxtllary  part  of  the  cranium." — Lon- 
don Daily  Chrtmicle.  -.  . 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  [INTERN  AXILLA:.  ] 
premaxlllary-angle, «. 

Anat. :  The  angle  between  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  basicranial  axis  and  the  front  of  the  incisor 
ridge  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  varies  in  different  skulls 
from  83°  to  110* ,  and  affords  a  means  of  safely  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  facial  projection.  WbeD 
above  95°  it  indicates  prognatbism  ;  when  below  it, 
ortbognathism.  (Huxley.) 

premaxillary-bone.  «.    [  I'm  M A\ n.i.  \ i;v .  B.] 

*preme,  a     [BREME,  a.]    Fierce,  strong. 

"The  traytonr  was  so  preme."— MS.  Cantab.,  ft.  11,88, 
fo.  89. 

•prS-mS'-dl-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
mediate  (q.  v.) .]  To  advocate  on?'s  cause. 

pri-mid'-I-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  pro;medi/ufu«, 
pa.  par.  of  prcemeditor :  prop.  —  before,  and  meditor= 
to  meditate  (q.  v.);  Fr.  premediter;  Sp.  premed- 
itar ;  Ital.  prem«d/fare.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  meditate  or  think  on  beforehand ; 
to  revolve  in  the  mind  beforehand ;  to  plan  and  con- 
trive beforehand. 

"  What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditated  crime?  " 

Scott:  Kokeby,  v.  22. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  meditate  or  consider  before- 
hand ;  to-deliberate  previously. 

"  They  shonlde  before  hande  prtmfilit.tr  with  them- 
selfes  maturely  and  deliberately.*'— Hall:  Ettvard  IV. 
(an.  10.) 


Mil,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  ...  shun;      -lion,      -glon  -  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


premeditate 


3224 


premunire 


pr*  mid   I  tate,  adj.    f  PREMEDITATE,  r.]    Pre-  2.  Fig.  :  To  net  forth  or  lay  down  beforehand  ;  to  and  is  nsed  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &c.    The 

ini'«lit-H(»Hl  ;  planned  and  contrived  by  previous  de-  lay  down  or  put  forward  as  preliminary  or  prepare*  loaves^  with  pepper,  are  given  in  cold*  and  fevers. 

litT.'itinn  ;  deliberate;  notdonoor  said  on  the  spur  tory  to  what  is  to  follow;  to  lay  down  as  an  ante-  The  milk  of  jP.  mucronata,  a  mtiall  sub-Himalayan 
of  tlm  moment. 


"To  do  m  premeditate  mischief  to  other  persons."—  *«r- 
<ut:  Lift  of  KoehtHer.  p.  20. 

pre  med   I  tat  ed,  pa.  par  or  mlj.    [  I'KKMKIH- 

.TATK,  V.] 


tory  to  what  is  to  follow ;  to  lay  down  as  an  ante- 
cedent proposition  or  condition. 

"  He  yields  bin  honor*  and  hln  land. 
One  boon  prtmitiftt  —  Restore  hii,  child." 

Scott    «.>*/•(<»,  ri.  11. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  put  forward  or  lay  down  ante- 


nature. 

"Its  £the  Prayer-Book]  order,  premeattatednet*,  and 
constancy  of  devotion." — Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church, 

Pfg  mSd  I  tate  If, 'i</r.  [English  premeditate; 
-Jv-1  With  premeditation;  deliberately;  of  set 

"He  that  premeilitfttrly  cozens  one.  does  not  cozen  all, 
tint  only  because  he  cannot."— Fettham:  Kesolveg,  pt.  ii., 
res.  62. 

'  pre  med  i  ta  tion, -.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcemed- 
tt.itttrni'nt,  accus.  of  proemeditatiit,  from  prcemedi- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  pr(jemedilor=to  premeditate 
(Q.  v.) ;  Sp.  premeditttciun  ;  Itui.  premeditazionc. ] 

1.  The  act  of  premeditating  or  deliberating  be- 
forehand ;  previous  deliberation ;  forethought. 

"  The  orations  which  he  made  upon  the  sudden  with* 
out  premeditation  before." — North:  Plutarch,  p.  702. 


" 


tree,  is  applied  to  boils,  and  it-  juice  is  given  to 
cattle  in  colic.    The  leaves  of  P.  latifolia  are  eaten 
in  Southern  India  in  native  curries. 
prS-m6  -lar,  «.    [Prefix  pre-,  and  English  molar 

^  ._  .  __  , . (q.v.)*] 

pr« i  m*d    I-tit  fa  ness.  ».  [Eng.  premeditated;    cedent  propositions  or  conditions.  1..  Camp. ,  Anat.:    One   of   the   permanent    teeth 

•IK-M.J     The    quality  or   state  of   being    premed-       "Heprrmfsf/aand  then  lnfera."-«iini«(.  Theoryofthe  winch  replace  the  deciduous  molars  in  diphyodont 

bated;    premeditated  or  deliberate  character   or    *-"•«•*.  £**£&•.  According  to  Owen,  the  typical  formula 

prem  Ise,  prem  Iss,  *.  [French  premitss,  from 
Lat.  prcemiua,  fern.  sing,  of  prcemiuus,  pa.  par.  of 
pra>mitto=to  send  out  before:  y>  •••!•- before,  and 

inltl,'      \.}     ,-nll.  | 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*2.  A  condition,  a  supposition. 

"  The  premises  Observed, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served." 

Shaketp.:  All't  Well  that  End*  Well,  ii.  1. 

or    building,  together    with    the   outhouses.    &c., 
attached  to  it;  a  building  and  its  appurtenances 


A  bicuspid  tooth. 

pre  mon  Ish,  v.  f.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
monish  (q.  v.).]  To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand; 
to  forewarn. 

"I  desire  only  to  premoniah  yon  that  it  is  my  resolu- 
tion."— Bp.  Sanderson.-  Promfuorv  Vatht,  ti..  g  1. 


II.  Technically: 


pre  mon -Ish  ment,  «.  [English  premonixh: 
-menf.]  The  act  of  premonishing  or  forewarning; 
previous  warning  or  admonition. 

"After  these  premonlithment*,  I  will  come  to  the  com* 
partition  itself/1—  Wotton:  Architecture,  pt.  i.,  p.  40. 

prfi-mA-nl  -tion,  »pre-mo-nl-cl-on,  ».  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eug.  monition  (q.  v.).]  Previous  warning 
or  notice;  a  forewarning. 


2.  The  act  of  planning  or  contriving  beforehand ;    stated  or  described  in  fall,  being  afterward  referred 


as,  the  premeditation  of  a  crime. 

pre  m6  rid  1  an,  a.  LPref.  pre-,  and  English 
meridian  (q.  v. ).  j 

•i.  Ord.  Lang.:  Before  the  midday. 

2.  Oeol. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Pnlieozoic  strata,  from  the  relative  date  of 
its  origin.  It  is  a  synonym  for_ the  Lower  Holder 


to  as  the  premises  [1. 3.}. 

2.  Logic:  The  name  given  to  each  of  the  first  two 
propositions  of  a  syllogism,  from  which  the  infer- 
ence or  conclusion  is  drawn.  [MAJOR-PREMISE 
MINOR-PREMISE.] 


prfi-mon'-I-tor,  •*  [Latin  prcemonitnr.}  One 
who  or  that  which  gives  premonition  or  forewarn- 
ing. 

"Some  such-like  uncouth  premonltora  the  great  and 
holy  God  sends  purposely."— Bp.  Hall.  N.(//U./III/  79. 


Thus: 

All  tyrants  are  detestable, 
Oeeear  was  a  tyrant, 

berg  limestones  of  New  York.    The  thickness  of  "the    are  premises,  and  if  their  truth  be  admitted,  the 

entire     formation    seldom    exceeds   300   feet.      It    conclusion,  that(  fesar  was  detestable,  follows  as  a    Giving  premonition  or  forewarning;  as,  premont* 
abounds  in  characteristic  organic  remains;  many    matter  of  irresistible  inference.    The  entire  syllo*    tory  symptoms  of  a  disease. 

gism  roads  as  follows : 


prS  mSn'-I-tdr-I-lf ,  adv.  [English  premoni- 
tor(y) ;  -I-/.]  In  a  premonitory  manner ;  by  way  of 
premonition. 

pre  m8n   I  t5r  f ,  adj.    [Latin  prcemonitoriut.] 


of  thorn  identical  with  those  distinctive  of  the 
Wenlock  formation  of  Great  Britain,  the  nearest 
equivalent  in  the  European  system.  (Prof.  H,  D. 
Rogert:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

pr6  mir'-It,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  merit, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  merit  or  deserve  beforehand  or 
previously 

"They  did  not  forgive  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had  so 
mnch  premertleri  of  them."— King  Charles:  Elkon  ffasi- 


•pre"-ml-al.  a.    [PREMIUM,  a.]     Rewarding;  by 
way  of  reward. 

1 1  many  penal  statutes  saw, 
But  not  oneprrmial." 

Owen.-  Epigram*. 

•pr«  -ml  ?*$.  •prI'-mI-5«5,  ».  pi.  [French,  from 
Latin  priti»iiia'=llrst-fruits,  from  primus  =  first.] 


prS 

=  to  take,  to  buy 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 


pr£-m5n  -Btrant, a.&s.  [PREMOXSTRATENSIAN.] 
ipre  mon    strate,  v.  f.    [Lat.  prcemonstrattu, 
pa.  par.  of  prixmonstro:  pro?= before,  and  motutro 
—  to  show.]    To  show  beforehand ;  to  foreshow. 

"  We  premotiBtrtite  rather,  that  is,  we  deduce  one  thing 
out  of  another  continually.   — llartlib:  Reform  of  School*, 

P.M. 

Pre  m6n  str*  ten    slan  (si  as  shj,  adj.  &.<ntbst. 

JLat._pr<Bmium==proflt,  reward,    [Eccles. Lat.  Pr<emonstraten»e»,  from  Fr.  premontrt 

=foreshown  [PREMONSTRATE],  the  name  given  by 
the  founder  to  the  site  of  the  first  house  of  the 
Order,  in  a  valley  near  Laon,  because  he  believed  it 


All  tyrants  are  detestable; 

Ca-Har  was  a  tyrant; 

Therefore,  Cwiwr  was  detestable. 

prem   las,  s.    [PREMISE,  >.] 

(q.v.).    (Donne:  Pseudo-Martyr  (1610),  Pfet~Big. 
E,  1  back.) 


"»  chan-er.  yearly  Ulled  with  frnltn,  wa»  offered  to  the 
god*  at  their  fentiralx,  an  the  premlrrt  or  tir»t  gatherings." 
IhrfiUm:  Origin  ana  Progrru  of  Satire. 

pre   ml  Sr,  prem    I  er,  a.  In.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
pn'm«riu«  =  priiicipal ;  primut=  first/] 
A.  At  adjective: 
1.  First,  chief,  principal. 


1.  A  reward,  a  recompense;  something  given  or  diTine1-'  appointed  for  that  purpose.] 

paid  in  return  for  sometn  ing  else  done  or  given :  A.  Asadjective:  Belonging  to  the  monastic  order 

(1)  A  prize  offered  for  competition ;  a  reward  for  described  under  B. 

some  specific  act.  "  In  Kn<-land  two  small  PremoHntnitr nttan  liounes    .    .    . 

(2)  A  bonus;  an  extra  sum  paid  or  offered  as  an  hare  been  recently  founded  at  Crowle  and  spalding."— 
incentive.  Ata.lt  at  Arnold:  fath.  DM.,  p.  68B. 

(3)  A  fee  paid  for  the  privilege  of  learning  some  B    As  substantive  • 
trade  or  profession. 


'"?"  '"""  posed  upon  hissubjects  perpetual  fasting    _ 

II.  Commercial,  *c. :  abstinence  from  meat.  Despite,  or  possibly  because 

1.  In  curreiw-y,  the  premium  on  gold  or  silver  is    °''  tlie  severity  of  the  life,  the  order  nourish,  ,i 


B.  Astulat.:  The  title  given  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter (q.v.)  of  several  European  countries, 
premler-serjeant,  >.    [SERJEANT.] 
pr«  ml  fa-ship,  prem  -I-«r-shIp,  «.    [English 


2.  In  insurance,  a  sum  periodically  paid  by  the       prS-m6n  atra   tion,  «.    [Lat.  prccmanitratio.1 
person  insured  in  order  to  secure  a  stated  sum  of    [PREMONSTRATE.]  The  act  of  foreshowing;  a  show- 
money  from  the  society  to  whom  the  premium  is    ing  beforehand. 

paid,  in  case  of  damage  by  fire,  or  by  loss  of  a  ves- 

r,  pi  GUI  -1-W-BUJ.J7,  5.    |  r.ngnsn    8O-  or  goods  at  sea  ;or,  in  case  of  life  insurenco,  the 
The  office,   post,  or  dignity   of    9Um  periodically  paid  in  order  to  secure  the  pay-    .,„.„, ,  „,  8I1(IW.  D  nonuii 

ment  to  the  representatives  of  the  person  insured 

,,.,„„    -_     of  a  stated  sum  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  person       Pr*  -morse,  prse'-morse,  a.    [Lat.  prttmornu, 
*~    whose  life  is   insured.    [ASSURANCE,  INSURANCE,    pa.par.of  pr<E-nord«o:  pro;=before,  and  mordeo= 
.  _     ...     PoLICTj  to  bite.] 

3.  In/fnanoe,  stocks,  bonds,  or  shares  are  said  to 
stand  at  a    premium  when    their  market  j>rico 


Premier  (q.  v.). 
"Bather  than  ran  the  risks  of  the  Premie 

pr«  mil-lin   nl-al,  o.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
millennial  (q.  v.).]    Previous  to  the  millennium. 
*pri    ml  6,  •.    [Ital.  &Sp.]    A  premium  (q.  v.) 
"In  all  of  which  omces the prY-nfolssosmall."— De  Foe- 
Tnur  fart/  Ol.  Hritaln,  ii.  111. 


higher  than  that  paid  for  them  when  originally  nt  tne  ojtromity,  as  to 
issued.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  opposite  to  discount  suggest  that  a  piece  has 
(q.v.).  been  bitten  off.  Nearly 


nre    mon  Btra    tor    s      fLat    nrrrmnti*trnlnr  1 
One  who  or  that  wliicl 


.     .     . 

Botany  (of  a  root,  leaf. 
dY. ):  Having  so  perished 


•pre    ml  ofig,  a.     [Lat.  praemiotus,  from  pr<e- 
Rich  in  gifts. 


UUB. 

«t  (ii  »i  —  reward.  ] 

•pr6  mis  »J,  s.  | Kng.  i>remu(e) ;  -al.]  Thoact 
of  promising;  a  prefatory  or  antecedent  statement 
<ir  proposition. 

"Here,  by  way  of  prtmttal.  It  matit  be  In  a  lawful  and 
warrantable  way."— Cu'twtwfl.  Hnuut  Kbal,  99. 

pr«  rnlje'.  v.  t.  A  i.    [Fr.prr- 1  Lat.  prcf)  =  before, 
and  mitt,  pa.  par.  of  m#ffre=t«i  send.] 
A.  Tratuitive: 
*1.  Lit.:  To  send  out  before  the  time. 

"The;>rrmMM  flames  of  the  last  day." 

•UoJ-op...  llruru  »'/.,  Pt.  IJ.,  v.  2. 

ate.    at,    Are,     imidst. 
or,     w»re.     wolf,     w8rk. 


(q...,.  

IT  Premium  is  sometimes  used  adjectively,  in  the  tlie  8tt»'e  »f  truncato, 

sense  of  prize  or  prize-taking;  as,  a  premium  flower.  !!•*•»?*  tna'  t"e  t«rm'na- 

U  At  a  premium:  *••»»  is  raggetl  and  irreg- 

1.  Lit.:  f  PREMIUM,  II. 3.].  >--•--••    T1-e    root   figured 

2.  /^..-Enhanced  in  value;   difficult  to  get  or  **  » "  ***Ut&»tf  that  of 
attain  except  at  a  higher  price  than  usual.  acabtota  ruccita. 

"Accommodation   Is  already  or  a  premium."— London         Prt -m6  -  8.4' -  1C,   adj. 

"""I/  fhronMe.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 

prSm   na, ».    [Or.premnon-^thestumpof  atree.]  mo«"'c(q.v.).]    Pertiiin- 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Vitlce».    Shrubs  or  trees,  with  |?mP7be£  reVllIfe-,10 
opposite  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  cymes.   Natives  8    ' 

of  Asia  and  Australia.    The  drupaceous  fruit  of       Pre-mo'-tlon,  tubtt. 

Premnti  etculenta  is  eaten.     A  decoction    of  the  [rref.  pre-,  nml    KIIK.   nuititm    (q.v.).] 

root  of  P.   integrifolia,  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  motion  or  excitement  to  action. 
India  and  Tenasserim,  U  cordial  and  stomachic,      pra-mu  nir'-S,  «.    [ PR ^MTTNIRE. ] 


Promorse  Root. 

Previous 


whit,     fsUl,     father;     w«.    wit.     h»r«,     cajn»l,    Mr,    th8re;    pine,    pit,    «Ire, 
wnd,     sin;     mate,    cab.    cure,    unite,    cflr,    rflle,    fill;     try.    Syrian.     ».    OB 


sir, 
=  «: 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go, 

qu 


pot, 


premunite 

•prS-mw-nlte',  r.  t.  [Lat.  pramunitui,  pa.par. 
of  prcemunio:  prce=before,  anil  munio=to  fortify.  I 
To  fortify  or  strengthen  beforehand;  to  guard 
against  objection. 

"To  preinuntte  the  succeeding  treatise  with  this  pref- 
*Ge."—Fotherljy:  Atheontaattx.  (Pref.) 


,  t     [Latin   proemunifio,  from 

lirii'Miiiiitiin,  pa.  par.  of  pro?munio.]  The  act  of 
fortifying  or  strengthening  beforehand  against  ob- 
jections* 

prfi-mu'-nl-t5r-y,  a.  |  |'H.*:MI  \u:r,.  ]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  a  preeinuuire. 

•premyour,  subst.  [Lat.  iiramium.]  A  recom- 
penser,  a  rewarder. 

"Jesus  is  ...  his  lovers  rewarde  and  premyour."  — 
Tin  Festival,  to.  czxiii.  (back). 

pre  lian  thei},  «.  [Or.  prenft  =  drooping,  and 
II/J//MJ.S  a  fiower.l 

Bot.  :  Agenusof  Lactuceae.  Prenanthet  purpurea 
is  naturalized  in  Skyo  and  near  Edinburgh.  The 
old  P  .  muralis  is  now  Lactuca  muralis.  It  is  indig- 
enous. 

pren  der,  «.  [  French  prendre  (I,at.  prpndo)=to 
take.] 

Law:  The  right  or  power  of  taking  a  thing  before 
it  is  offered. 

"Thia  Heriot  wa«  Parcel  of  the  Service*,  and  thotte  lie 
In  Render,  anil  not  in  Prender."—Xelsun:  Lex  Mtinrr- 
iorttm,  [..  115. 

•prene,  >.    [A.  S.  preon.]    A  pin,  a  preen. 

*prSne,  v.  t.  [PRENE.  «.]  To  fasten  with  a  pin  ; 
to  stick  with,  or  as  with,  a  pin  ;  to  prick. 

prt-  no    men,  t.    [PR.KNOHEN.] 

pre  nom  I  nal,  adj.  [Latin  yrcenomrn  (genit. 
prcenomini*)  =  pra?nomen  (q.v.).]  Serving  as  the 
first  element  in  a  compound  name. 

prS  n6m  1  nate,  v.  t.  [PRESOMINATE,  a.)  To 
name  beforehand  or  previously;  to  forename;  to 
tell  by  name  beforehand. 

"  To  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead." 

Shakesp.  :  Trotlus  and  Cresstda,  iv.  6. 

pre  n6m  1  nate,  adj.  [Lat.  prcenominafiu,  pa. 
par.  of  prcenomino:  prce  =  before,  and  nomino=to 
name  (q.v.).]  Named  beforehand;  forenamed. 
(Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1.) 

prS  nomination,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
nomination  (q.  v.).]  The  privilege,  right,  or  state 
of  being  named  first. 

"The  watery  productions  should  have  the  prenomtna- 
tlon."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Krrors,  blc.  ii.,  oh.  xxlv. 

•prS-nSs  -tic,  *pre-nos  tike,  «.  [Latin  pree= 
before,  and  nu«ro=to  know.]  A  prognostic,  an 
omen,  an  augury. 

"He  aaith  for  mich  a  prenostike 
Moat  of  an  hounde  was  to  him  like." 

Cower:  0.  A.,  11. 

pre  note  .  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English  note 
(q.  v.).]  To  note  or  make  out  previously  or  before- 
hand. 

"This  blind  ignorance  of  that  age  thua  aboue  pre- 
iHitrd."  —  Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  120. 

pre  no  -tlpn,  *pr»-n&  -tion,  subut  [Prof.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  notion  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  pr^nofion.]  A  notion 
or  idea  which  precedes  something  else;  a  previous 
notion  or  thought  ;  foreknowledge. 

•pren  sa  tion,  a.  [Latin  preiuafio,  from  pren- 
satus,  pa.  par.  of  prerao  (prehenso)  ,  intens  of  prendo 
=to  take,  to  seize.]  The  act  of  seizing  with  vio- 
lence. (narrow  :  Pope's  Supremacy  ) 

print,  i'.  A».    [PRINT.]    (Scotch.) 

prent-bOOk,  «.  A  printed  book.  (Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxxix.  i 

*prSn'-tl9e,  *pren  tls,  *pren  tyse,  subst.  [See 
iiff.  ]  A  colloquial  contraction  of  apprentice  (q.  v.). 

"My  accuser  ia  my  prentice."—  Shakrsp:  Henry  r/., 
Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

'pren  tlpe  ship,  'pren  tl  ship,  s.  [English 
prentice;  -ship.]  Apprenticeship. 

"  Aa  they  had  served  with  want  two  prentiships." 

Browne:    Britannia's  Pastorals,  tl.  1. 

*pren-tls,  s.    [PRENTICE.] 

*pren-tis  hode,  «.  [Eng.  *prentis=  apprentice; 
-ftode=-head.]  Apprenticeship.  (Cfcattcer:  C.  T., 
4,384.) 

•pre-nttn  Cl-a  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  pt-cenunciafio, 
from  prcenunciatus,  pa.  par.  of  prtrnuncio,  from 
prtfi  =  before,  and  nuncio  =  to  announce  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  of  announcing  or  telling  beforehand. 

*pre-nun'-CiOU8,  a.  [Latin  prcenunonia,  from 
pr«j  =  before,  and  nunciua  =  a  messenger.]  An- 
nouncing beforehand  ;  foretelling,  presaging. 
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*pr*-6b-tHn', «.  t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  obtain 
(q.  v.).]    To  obtain  previously  or  beforehand. 

pre  6c  -cu-ps.n-gy',  «•    [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
occupancy  (q.v.).] 

1.  The   act  of  occupying  or  taking   possession 
before  another;  preoccupation. 

2.  The  right  of  taking  possession  of  and  holding 
before  others;  as,  the  preoccnpancy  of  a  country 
by  right  of  discovery- 


(q 


*pr6-6-blI&e',  v.t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  oblige 
I.  v.).]    To  obtain  previously  or  beforehand. 


pr6  8c -CU  pa,nt,  *.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  occu- 
pant (q.  v.).]  One  who  preoccupies;  one  having 
preoccupancy. 

prS  8c  -CU-pate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  proeoccupa/tw,  pa. 
par.  of  prceoccupo=to  seize  beforehand,  to  antici- 
pate: pr<z=before,and  occupo=to  occupy  (q.v.); 
Fr.  pre'oceuper.]  To  preoccupy,  to  prepossess,  to 
bias,  to  prejudice. 

"Leant  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  preorcupate  the  judg- 
ment."— Reliquiae  Wottonianae,  p.  40. 

pr6-8c-cn-pa  -tion,  «.  [Fr.  pre'oorupafion,  from 
Lat.  pro!occupa<io.]  [PREOCCUPATE.] 

*1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  possession  of  any- 
thing before  another ;  preoccupancy;  prior  occupa- 
tion or  possession. 

*2.  An  anticipation  of  objections. 

"An  if  by  way  of  preoccupation,  he  should  haue  said." — 
South:  Sermons. 

3.  Anything  which  preoccupies  or  prepossesses 
the  mind,  so  as  to  give  it  a  certain  disposition, 
leaning,  or  tendency;  prepossession,  bias,  preju- 
dice. 

"Not  giving  way  to  any  preoccupation,  or  byasa." — 
Locke:  Conduct  of  the  I'nderstandtnu,  g  10. 

pr$-8c  -Cu-pled,  pa.par.  ora.    [PREOCCUPY.] 
prS-8c'-CU-py,  v.  f.    [Fr.  pre"occuper,  from  Lat. 
pro;occupp.]    [PHEOCCUPATE.] 

1.  To  seize  or  take  possession  of  before  another; 
as.  to  preoccupy  a  country  not  before  held. 

2.  To  engage  or  occupy  tlio  attention  of  before- 
hand ;  to  preengage,  to  prepossess,  to  engross  before- 
hand. 

"Preooeup/ed  with  what  you  rather  muHt  do 
Than  what  you  should." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

pr6-8m  -I  nate,  v.  t.  [Latin  pro?=before,  and 
ominatus,  pa.  par.  of  ominor=to  presage.]  [OMEN.] 
To  prognosticate,  to  presage,  to  augur,  to  portend. 
( Brou-ne :  I'uloar  £rror«,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi.) 

prS-5-p8r   cle,  «.    [PREOPERCULUM.] 

"  Two  [spots]  on  the  preopercle ." — Field,  March  20, 1886. 

pre-6-p8r  -cu-lar,  pr«-6-p8r-cn.-lar,  007. 
[Kng.,  Ac.  preopercuf  (um) ; -or  ]  Belonging  to  or 
connected  with  the  preoperculum  (q.  v.). 

pr6-6-p8r'-cu-Him,  pr»-6-p5r'-cu-lnm,  sui>«/. 
[Pref.  pre-,prce-,  and  Eng.,  Ac.  opercuJum.] 

Ifhthu.:  A  sub-semicircular  bone,  present  in  the 
post-orbital  part  of  the  head  in  most  Teleostoous 
Fishes  and  many  Ganoids,  and  forming  part  of  the 
gill-cover. 

pr«-O-PIn  -l6n  (1  as  y),  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
opinion  (q.  v.).]  An  opinion  previously  formed;  a 
prepossession,  a  prejudice. 

Pr6-8p  -tion,  tmbtt.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  option 
(q.  v. '.  ]  The  right  or  privilege  of  first  choice. 

pr6-br '-»!,  a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  oral  (q.  v.).] 
A  in  it.:  Situated  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

pre  or-daln  ,  *pre-or-deine,  r.  t.  [Pref.  pre-. 
and  Eng.  ordain  (q.  v.).J  To  ordain,  appoint,  or 
determine  beforehand;  to  preappoint,  to  prede- 
termine. 

"  The  purport  M  counsel  preordain' it  and  flxt 
Of  the  Moat  High."  Milton  •  P.  R.,  1.  127. 

prS  or -d3r,  r.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  order,  v 
(q.  v.)]  To  order  or  arrange  beforehand ;  to  pre- 
arrange, to  preordain. 

pre-or'-di-nance,  *pre  or  di  naunce,  subtt. 
[Pref. pre-,  and  Eng.  ordinance  (q.  v.).]  Antecedent 
or  previous  decree  or  ordinance. 

"  Turn;'rcorrfnm»ice,  and  fir*t  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children." 

Khakesp.:  Julius  CVrtor,  ill.  1. 

pre-or  -dl  nate,  *pre-or-di  nat,  *pre-or-dy- 
nate,  a.  [Lat.  pro^ordinacwi.]  Preordained,  pre- 
determined. 

"Preordynnte  by  prouydeuce  dynine." — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

pre-or-dl-na -tion,  subst.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng 
oriiinafioti  (q.v.).]  The  net  of  preordaining;  pre- 
ordinance. 

"To  be  ministered  unto  them  by  the  preorttination  of 
Qod."— Kale:  Image,  pt.  ii. 

pri-pald'.  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  paid  (q.  v.).l 
Paid  beforehand  or  in  advance;  as,  a  prepaid 

letter. 
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pre  pal    »-t».l,  <*.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  palatal 

Anal.:  Immediately  in  front  of  the  palate;  as, 
the  prepalatal  aperture. 

pr«  par  -a-ble,  a.  [English  prepar(e);  •obit.'] 
Capable  of  being  prepared. 

*pr8  par  -an$e,  'pre-par-annce,  «.  [Bug.  pre- 
par(e);  -ance.]  Preparation. 

•preparat,  adj.  [Latin  prceparafiui,  pa.  par.  of 
prrcpuro=to  prepare  (q.v.).]  Prepared.  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  16,278.) 

prep  a  ra  Uon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  prapora- 
tinifiii,  accus.  of  projparario  =  a  making  ready 
beforehand,  from  prcepara<iu,  pa.  par.  of  nrceparo 
=  to  prepare  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  prepuraeion ;  Hal.  prepa' 
razione.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  preparing  or  fitting  beforehand  for 
any  special  purpose,  use,  service,  or  condition ;  a 
making  ready  or  fit. 

•*  You  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke."— Shakesj>. : 
Merry  Wires  oj  Windsor,  Iv.  5. 

2.  Previous  measures  of  adaptation  or  fitness. 

"  I  will  shew  what  preparations  there  were  in  nature  for 
this  dissolution."— Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

3.  Ceremonious  introduction ;  ceremony. 

"I  make  bold  to  press,  with  eo  little  preparation  upon 
you."— Shalccsp.:  Merry  Wives,  Ii.  2. 

4.  The  state  of  being  prepared,  ready,  or  fit ;  pre- 
paredness, readiness. 

5.  That  which  is  prepared,  made,  or  arranged  for 
a  particular  purpose ;  the  measures  taken  or  things 
done  in  readiness  for  any  thing  or  person. 

"Jealousy  shall  be  call'd  assurance,  and  all  the  prepa- 
ration overthrown." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  \utMnu, 
11.2. 

6.  Anything  made  or  prepared  by  a  special  proc- 
ess, as  a  medical  substance  prepared  for  the  use 
of  a  patient,  a  part  of  the  body  for  anatomical 
study,  a  subject  for  the  microscope,  a  dish  pre- 
pared by  cookery,  Ac. 

7.  A  force  ready  for  combat,  as  an  army  or  fleet. 
"The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhode*." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

8.  Accomplishment,  qualification,  parts. 

"Your  many  warlike,  courtlike,  and  learned  prepara- 
tions."—Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  11.  2. 

II.  Music:  The  causing  a  discord  to  be  heard  as 
a  concord  immediately  before  its  percussion.  It 
must  take  place  in  the  same  part  as  that  which  has 
the  discord. 

pr6-par'-j.-tlve.  *pre  par-a-tlfe.  a.  A  «.  [Fr. 
preparatif,  Sp.  A  Ital.  preparative.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Tending  or  serving    to    prepare  or 
make  ready ;  preparatory. 

"  Some  rude  preparative  strokes  toward  efformatiou." — 
Afore:  Immort.  Soul.  bk.  ii.,  cb.  X. 

B.  At  substantive: 

1.  That  which  tends  or  serves  to  prepare;  any- 
thing which  serves  to  make  ready  or  to  pave  the 
way  •  a  preparatory,  a  prelude. 

"A  preparative  and  Introduction  to  the  doing  of  Home- 
thing  worse." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  aer.  8. 

•2.  That  which  is  done  in  readiness  or  prepara- 
tion for  something  else ;  a  preparation. 

"These  your  most  holy,  pun  preparatives 
For  death  and  judgment." 

Lytlnn:  Richelieu,  I.  2. 

prS-pir  -a-tlve-l? ,  adv.  [English  preparative; 
-I i/.  I  In  a  preparative  or  preparatory  manner;  by 
way  of  preparation. 

"  It  is  preparatirely  necessary  to  many  uaef ul  things  in 
this  }it»."  —  llnle:  Ortu.  of  Mankind. 

prS-par  -*.-t5r,  eubtt.  [Lat.]  One  who  prepares 
subjects  beforehand,  as  anatomical  specimens,  sub- 
jects for  dissection,  Ac. 

"He  stayed  in  the  museum  as  preparatory — \titure, 
Feb.  7,  1884,  p.  843. 

prS-par  -a-tSr-f,  a.  A  ».  [Fr.  preparafoire.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Tending  or  serving  to  prepare  the 
way  for  something  to  follow ;  necessary  to  be  done 
in  order  to  prepare  for  that  which  is  to  follow; 
antecedently  necessary ;  introductory  to  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  that  which  is  to  come ;  prepara- 
tive. 

"  To  pass  a  email  portion  of  iU  existence  in  one  state  to 
be  preparatory  to  another." — Paley:  Sermon  1. 

*B.  Astubst  :  A  preparative.  (Dp.  Taylor:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  ser.  3.) 

•prS-par  -a-ture,  t.  [Latin  pra=bcfore,  and 
parar«ra  =  a  preparing.]  preparation. 

"  Making  such  preparature." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1781. 

pre  pare  ,  r.  /.  A  i.  (Fr.  prfpurer,  from  Latin 
pro'paro:  prce— before,  and  paro=to  get  ready,  to 
set  in  order;  Sp.  A  Port,  preparar;  Ital.  prepa- 
rare.) 
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A.  Transitivr: 

I  To  make  ready,  fit,  adapted,  or  qualified  for 
any  special  purpose,  use,  service,  or  condition,  by 
any  means  whatever ;  to  put  into  such  a  state  88  to 
befitforuso  or  application;  to  adapt;  at,  to  prt- 
pareground  for  seed. 

2.  To  make  ready  for  something  which  is  to  come, 
happen,  or  be  told ;  to  make  ready  for  or  to  expect 
something.  (Frequently  used  reflexively  in  this 
sense.) 

"/V«7>oreher  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale." 

Shaktrp.:  Richard  111.,  IT.  4. 

8.  To  get  ready ;  to  provide ;  to  procure  as  suita- 
ble and  necessary. 

"Let  us  prepare  some  welcome  for  the  mistress." 
Khakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venlcf,  v. 

4.  To  make  ready  for  examination ;  to  study ;  as, 
to  prepare  lessons. 

B.  Intrantitin  : 

1.  To  make  all  things  ready ;  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations. 

"Bid  themprepor«  for  dinner."—  Shakesp.:  Merchant  of 
Venice,  iii.  IS. 

2.  To  take  the  previous  measures  necessary ;  to 
set  ready. 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare,  not  to  be  gone." 

Shaketp,:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

3.  To  make  one's  self  ready ;  to  bold  one's  self  in 
readiness;  to  be  prepared.    (Amos  iv.  12.) 

4.  To  repair,  to  proceed. 

"  With  these  instructions  he  prepares  to  the  Court  of 
Scotland."— Heylln:  Hist.  Presbyterians,  p.  220. 

pre"-pare',«.    [PREPARE,  r.]    Preparation. 

"  Go  levy  men,  ond  make  prepare,  for  war." 

Shaketp.:  Henri/  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  1. 

pr£  pared  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PREPARE,  v.] 
pr8  par  -id  19,  adv.    [Eng.  prepared;  -ly.']    In 
a  prepared  manner ;  in  a  state  of  readiness  or  prep- 
aration,   (fihaktsp.:  Ant.  <t  Cleop.,  v.  1.) 

pr8-par'-6d-nSBS,«.  [En*,  prepared;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  stale  of  being  prepared,  or  in  a  state  of 
readiness. 

pr8-pSr -8r,  *pre  palr-er, «.  [Eng.  prepar(e), 
T.  ;  -er.>  One  who  or  that  which  prepares,  fits,  or 
makes  ready. 

"Anne  Turner,  widow,  the  preparer  of  them." — Wood: 
Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

pr8-pay',  v.  t.  [Prefix  pre-,  and  Eng.  pay,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  pay  previously  or  beforehand;  to  pay 
for  before  obtaining  possession  of  the  article  paid 
for;  to  pay  in  advance;  as,  to  prepay  calls  or 
shares,  Ac. 

prf-pay  -mSnt,  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  payment 
(q.  v.).]  The  act  of  prepaying;  payment  before- 
hand or  in  advance. 

prS  pSnse  ,  a.  [Fr.  pre-  (Lat.pr<E)=before,  and 
jjeiwer=to think.]  Premeditated ;  deliberate ;  medi- 
tated and  contrived  beforehand ;  preconceived, 
aforethought.  (It  is  placed  after  the  word  to  which 
it  refers,  and  is  almost  obsolete,  except  in  the  phrase 
malice  prepente.)  [  MALICE,  I.,  II.] 

pri-penie',  v.  t.  A  t.    [PREPENSE,  a.] 

A.  7Vaiw. :  To  weigh  or  consider  beforehand ;  to 
premeditate. 

B.  Intrant, :  Todeliborate  beforehand.  (Spenter: 
F.  C-,  HI.  xi.  14.) 

prB-pSnae'-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  prepente;  -ly.~\  In  a 
prepense  or  premeditated  manner ;  with  premedita- 
tion ;  deliberately. 

*pr6-p6l  lence,  *prS  p81  -len  $jf, «.  [Eng.pre- 
pollenU);  -ce,-cy.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
proponent;  superiority  of  power;  predominance, 
prevalence. 

"  Raving  a  prepollency  of  good  in  its  effects."-  Oof entry: 
Philemon  to  Hyde,  oonv.  iii. 

tpre  p8l  lent,  a.  [Lnt.  praepollent,  pr.  par.  of 
prirpollfo  =  to  bo  very  powerful  or  strong :  pr<e  = 
before.,  and  polleo  =  to  be  able.]  Having  superior 
power,  weight,  or  influence ;  predominating. 

"The  ends  of  self-preservation  or  otprepollent  utility.'* 
—/.>  llurd:  Works,  vii.  815. 

*pr8  p8n  -d8r,  v.  t.  [Lat.  praepondero  —  to  pre- 
ponderate (q.  ¥.).]  To  outweigh. 

"UnleM  appearances  preponder  truth*." — Wotton: 
Architecture,  p.  27. 

pr8-p8n  -dSr-ance,  *  pr£-pSn  -dSr-an-fy1,  «. 
[Fr.  preponderance.]  [PREPONDERATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  preponder- 
ant or  of  preponderating;  superiority  of  weight. 

"This  accessional  preponderance  is  rather  an  appear- 
ance than  reality." — Ilrovnf:  Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  IT.,  ch. 
TiL 
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2.  Fig. :  Superiority  of  power,  weight,  or  influ- 
ence ;  excess  of  force,  influence,  or  numbers. 

"The  preponderance  in  my  favor  was  farther  in- 
creased."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Ordn.:  The  excess  of  weight  of  the  part  in 
rear  of  the  trunnions  over  that  in  front.  It  is  usu- 
ally jr,  the  weight  of  the  gun. 

prS-p8n  -dSr-ant,  a.  [Latin  preponderant,  pr. 
par.  of  prcepondtro ;  Fr.  preponderant.}  Prepon- 
derating, outweighing. 

"The  preponderant  scale  must  determine." — Refil,  in 
Richardson. 

pri-p8n -dSr-ant-ly1,  adv.  [Eag.  preponderant ; 
•li/.\  In  a  preponderant  or  preponderating  man 
ner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  outweigh  or  preponderate 

prS-p8n  -d8r-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  prcepondero- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  prcepondero  =  to  outweigh :  prof  — 
before,  andpondero=to  weigh ;  pondu*  (gemt.pon- 
dert«)  =  a  weight;  Sp.  preponderar;  Ital.  prepon- 
derare.] 

*A  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  outweigh;   to  exceed  in  weight;  to 
overpower  by  weight. 

"In  static  experiment,  an  inconsiderable  weight 
.  .  .  will  preponderate,  much  greater  magnitudes.  — 
Olanrill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

\.  To  have  more  weight,  force,  or  influence  than ; 
to  outweigh. 

"The  triviallent  thing,  when  passion  is  cast  into  the 
scale  with  it,  preponderates  substantial  blessings." — 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  cause  to  prefer ;   to  cause  to  incline  to  or 
decide  on  anything.    (Fuller.) 

3.  To  ponder  or  consider  previously.     (Sha/tet- 
bury.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  exceed  in  weight ;  hence,  to  incline  or 
descend,  as  the  scale  of  a  balance. 

2.  Fig.:   To  exceed  in  influence,  weight,  force, 
numbers,  or  extent. 

"The  preponderating  influence  of  the  polled  type." — 
Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

prS-p8n'-de"r-at-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [PREPON- 
DERATE.] 

prS-pon  -dSr-at-Ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  preponder- 
ating ;  -ly.]  In  a  preponderating  manner  or  degree ; 
preponderantly. 

"Towns  which  past  reformers  generally  regarded  as 
preponde.ratina.ly  Liberal." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Pr6-p8n-de"r-a  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  prcepemderario.] 
[PREPONDERATE.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  preponderating  or  outweigh- 
ing ;  preponderance. 

"The  preponderatton  of  the  scale  of  a  balance."— Ed- 
wards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  ii..  g  7. 

2.  The  act  of  mentally  weighing  or  considering 
beforehand. 

»pr«-p6$e  ,  v.  t.    [Fr.  proposer.]    [PosE,  v.] 

1.  To  set  or  place  before ;  to  prefix. 

"  His  [H.  Smith]  life  .  .  .  prepoted  to  his  printed 
sermons." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Leicester. 

2.  To  set  out  or  expose  publicly. 

"Prizes  were  preposed  for  soch." 
Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  liii. 

prip-6-sI  -tlon,  *prep-o-gl-cl-on,  *prep-o-si- 

cy  on,  t.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcepositionem,  accus.  of 
prcepotitio—ti  placing  before,  a  preposition,  from 

§>•«•  -  before,  and  po»irio=a  placing,  position  (q.  v.) ; 
p.  preposicion;  Ital.  preposizione.} 
1.  1,'rnm.:  A  .part  of  speech,  so  named  because 
originally  prefixed  to  the  verb,  in  order  to  modify 
its  meaning.  Prepositions  serve  to  express;  (l)The 
relations  of  space,  and  (2)  other  relations  derived 
from  those  of  space,  and  marked  in  some  languages 
by  case-endings.    Prepositions  are  usually  placed 
before  the  word  which  expresses  the  object  of  the 


of  the  relation :  us,  Whom  are  yon  speaking  off 
what  are  you  thinking  off  what  honse  do  you  stop 
atf  &c.  Prepositions  are  either  simple  or  com* 
pound.  Simple  prepositions  are  at,  by,  for,  from, 
in,  on,  out,  to,  up,  irith;  compound  prepositions  are 
ocroM,  after  (a  comparative  from  of),  against, 
above,  about,  along,  amid,  amidst,  among,  ullm-'ii-i, 
but,  into,  over,  through^  toward,  until,  unto,  within, 
without.  The  prepositions  concerning,  during,  ex* 
cept,  notwithstanding,  *outtake,  Ac.,  arise  out  of  a 
participial  construction. 

"Prepositions,  in  oar  sense  of  the  term,  are  of  yet  more 
recent  origin."—  Whitney:  Life  and  Qruvth  <if  Language, 
on.  i. 

*-.  A  proposition,  an  exposition,  a  discourse. 


preposterousness 

prep  6  «l  tlon  al,  a.  [Eng.  preposition;  -of.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  or  function  of, 
a  preposition. 

"  The  prepositional  form  of  the  infinitive  is  not  peculiar 
to  English.''—  Earle:  Philology,  g  592. 

pr§p  6  §1  tion  al-1?,  adv.  [English  preposi- 
tional ;-/>/.]  In  a  prepositional  manner ;  as  a  prepo- 
sition ;  as,  to  use  a  word  prepositionally. 

prS  -p8s '-I-tlve,  a.  A s.  [Lat.  pra>.positii-us,  from 
prcepositus,  pa.  par.  of  prcepono=to  place  before; 
Fr.  prfpotitif;  Sp.  A  Ital.  prepositive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Placed  or  put  before  or  in  front ;  pre- 
fixed. 

"The  Dutch  prepositive  article  tie  or  lie,  as  oar  the, 
tc."— Dray  ton:  Poluolbion,  *.  iv.  (Illast.) 

B.  At  subst.:  A  word  or  particle  put  before  an- 
other word. 

"Grammarians  were  not  aahamed  to  have  a  class  of 
postpositive  preposittves."— Tooke:  Diversions  of  Parley, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

Pr6-p8g  -I-t8r,  s.  [Lat.  prcepont'for,  from  prce- 
positus,  pa.  par.  of  prcepono  =  to  place  before.]  A 
scholar  appointed  by  the  master  to  overlook  other 
scholars;  a  monitor. 

prS-pSs  -I-ture,  «.  [Lat.  prceposifuro.]  [PRO- 
VOST. J  The  office,  dignity,  or  place  of  a  provost ;  a 
provostship. 

"  The  king  gave  him  the  preposlture  of  Wells  with  the 
prebend  annexed."— Lowth.  Life  of  Wykeham,  %  1. 

pre  pfts  B?BS',  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  possete 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  take  possession  of  and  hold  before  others ; 
to  preoccupy. 

"  The  Spirit  of  Qod  .  .  .  prevent"  the  external  rites, 
Rnd  prepossesses  the  heart«  of  his  servants."— Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

2.  To  preoccupy  the  mind  or  heart  of;  to  fill  be- 
forehand with  a  certain  opinion,  leaning,  bias,  or 
prejudice.    (Not  so  strong  as  prejudice.) 

"The  ...  did  not  prepossess  the  ship's  company  in 
his  favor." — Smollett:  Roderick  Kandom,  on.  XJUV. 

pre  p&s-s8ss  -Iftg.  pr.  par,  or  a.    [PREPOSSESS.] 

A.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Attractive. 

"The  plaintiff,  a  yonng  woman  of  prepossessing  and 
ladylike  appearance,  was  then  called." — London  Evening 
Standard. 

pr«  pfts  8,8s  -Bl6n  (ss  as  sh),  ».  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  possession  (q_.  v.).] 

1.  Prior  possession  or  occupancy ;  preoccupancy, 
preoccupation. 

"To give  piety  the  prepossession."— Hammond:  Funda- 
mentals. 

2.  A  preconceived  opinion ;  a  judgment  or  estimate 
formed  beforehand,  either  in  favor  of,  or  against, 
any  person  or  thing.    It  is  frequently,  if  not  gener- 
ally, used  in  a  good  sense ;  when  used  in  a  bad  sense 
it  is  a  milder  term  than  prejudice. 

"  The  unfavorable  prepossession  which  at  first  you  tes- 
tified toward  our  excellent  neighbor."— Lytton:  Eugene 
Aram,  bk.  i.,  oh.  viii. 

pr«-p6g-g.8s'-s5r,  ».  [  Prefix  pre-,  and  English 
pOMeoor  (q.v.).]  One  who  prepossesses;  one  who 
possesses  before  another. 

"  They  signify  only  a  bare  prcpossessor,  one  that  pos- 
sessed the  laud  before  the  present  possessor." — Brady: 
Glossary. 

prS-p8s  -tSr-ofis,  'pre-pos  ter  onse,  a.  [Lat. 
pro3po»<eru«=rever&ed,  inverted:  lit.=last  part  for- 
ward: prre=before,  in  front,  and  po*tert«=latter.l 
[POSTERIOR.] 

*1.  Properly,  having  that  first  which  should  be 
last;  in  vulgar  language,  putting  the  cart  before  tho 
horse;  inverted,  reverted. 

"It  is  apr«po«f«rous  order  to  teach  first  and  to  learn 
after."— Bible  (1611);  Tramlttors  to  the  Header. 

2.  Contrary  to  nature,  reason, or  common  sense; 
utterly  or  glaringly  absurd  or  ridiculous;  totally 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  things ;  monstrous. 

"What's  more  prepostertnin  than  to  see 
A  merry  beggar?"        J>ryden:  Persiu-,  sat.  i. 

3.  Foolish,  ridiculous,  perverse. 

"Preposterous  ass!  that  never  rend  so  far." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  <if  the  Shrew,  ill.  1. 

pr£-p8s  -t8r-ous  If ,  adv.  [English  preposter- 
ous; -/'/•! 

*1.  In  an  inverted  or  perverted  manner ;  with  the 
wrong  part  first. 

2.  In  a  preposterous,  ridiculous,  or  very  absurd 
manner;  ridiculously.  (Byron:  Beppo,\v.) 

pr8-p8s'-tSr  ous-nSss,  s.  |Eng.  /<rr/»»/rrotu; 
•ne»g.]  The  quality  or  state  of  iM-in^  I'rrjM^teroup ; 
wrong  orderor  method ;  absurdity. 

.   "Preposterousnf**  she  counted  it  to  wear 
Her  purse  upon  her  back." 

heaumont:  Ptyahe,  xviil. 


ftte,     (it,    fare,     amidst,     what,     (til,     fattier;     w6,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     clire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     se,     a>  =  4;     ey     a.      qn  -  kw. 


prepotency 

pre  p6'-tSn  <ff,  s.  [Lat.  prcepotentia,  from  proj- 
i>o{oui=propotent  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of 
lining  prepotent ;  superior  iuflucuco  or[>ower;  pre- 
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domiuunce. 
pr§-p5' -tent,  «.    [Lat.  prwpotens,  from  prce— 

1.  Very  powerful ;  superior  in  power,  strength,  or 
authority. 

2.  Possessing  superior  influence  or  force ;  prevail- 


ployod  for  tho  whole  or  any  part  of  such  exclusive 
privilege.  The  prerogative  may  bo  confined  or  lim- 
ited by  tho  supremo  legislative  authority,  and  has 
in  fact  been  much  restricted,  notably  by  Magna 


ing,  predominant. 
3.  His 


[ighly  endowed  with  potentiality  or  potential 
power. 

pr6-prac'-tloe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  prac- 
tice (q.  v.).]  To  practice  or  do  previously. 

"What  voluntarily  they  had  prepracticed  themselves." 
—Fuller;  Church  Hist.,  XI.  ill.  14. 

pr«-pr6-vlde',  «.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  provide 
(q.  v.).]  To  provide  beforehand  or  in  advance. 

"He  provisionally  preprovtded  incumbents  for  them." 
— Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  III.  ir.  26. 

pre  puce,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prceputium.]  The 
foreskin. 

tpre  puftc-tu-Sl'-I-ty',  *.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 

actuality  tq.  v.).]     More  than  punctuality;  the 
it  or  practice  of  keeping  appointments  or  en- 
gagements before  tho  time ;  excessive  punctuality. 

pr6-pu'-tlal  (tl  as  Sh),  a.  [Eng.  prepuce ;  -a/.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  prepuce  or  foreskin.  (Cor- 
bet :  To  Thomas  Coryate.) 

fprS-rSg  nant,  s.  [Pref. ;>re-,  and  Eng.  regnant 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  reigns  before  another;  a  sover- 
eign predecessor. 

"Edward,  King  Harold's  preregnant." 

Warner:  Albtone  England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiii. 

Pr6-r6-m6te  ,  adj.  [Pref. pre-,  and  Eng.  remote 
(q.  v.).J  More  remote  in  previous  time  or  prior 
order. 

•pre-rSpt',  v,  t.  [Lat.  prcereptus,  pa.  par.  of 
pr<erip«o;  pr<B  =  before,  and  rapi'o=to  snaten.J  To 
snatch  or  seize  before. 

prS  re-quire',  v.  t.    [Preflxpre-,  and  English  re- 

2uire   (q.  v.).J     To  require  previously  or    boforo- 
and. 

"Somethings  are  pr? 'required  of  us."— Bp.  Hall:  Devout 
Soul,  S  8. 

prerequisite  (as  prS-rgk'-wls-It).  a.  &  subst. 
[Prof. pre-,  and  Eng.  requisite  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Required  or  necessary  beforehand ; 
necessary  to  something  subsequent. 

"Necessarily  prerequisite  to  the  mixing  these  particles." 
—Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

B.  As  subst.:   Something  previously  required  or 
necessary  for  an  end  proposed. 

"The  necessary  prerequisites  of  freedom." — Goldsmith: 
The  Hee. 

*pre-rS  solve',  v.i.  [Prof.pre-,andEng.re«oJt*, 
v.  (q.  v.)J  To  resolve  or  make  up  one's  mind 
beforehand;  to  predetermine. 

"No  man  goes  thus  preresolved  to  a  play." — Prunne:  2 
Htstrto-Moitiz,  Iv.  2. 

prS  rog'-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  preerogativus= 
first  asked  for  an  opinion :  /»nr  lirfon-.  and  roqa- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  rogo—to  ask;  Fr.  prerogative;  Sip., 
Port.  &Ital. prerogativa.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Called  upon  to  vote  first;  having  tho  right  or 
privilege  of  voting  before  others. 

"This  foredorae  and  choise  of  the  prerogative  centurie 
all  the  rest  followed  after,  and  by  their  suffrages  con- 
flrme."— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  601. 

•2.  Prior,  first. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  held  by  prerogative,  right,  or 
privilege. 

"Another  species  of  prerogative  property." — Hlat:kntone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  21. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*\.  The  right  or  privilege  of  voting  before  others. 

*2.  Preeminence,  precedence. 

"  Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

*3.  Privilege,  right. 

"  The  centurie  Galeria  .  .  .  had  by  lot  the  preroga- 
tive  of  giving  their  first  voices." — P.  Holland:  Livius, 
p.  830. 

4.  An  exclusive  right  or    privilege ;   a    right   or 
privilege  vested  in,  or  belonging  to,  any  person  in 
virtue  of  his  position  or  character;  in  a  narrower 
sense,  an  official  and  hereditary  right  which  may 
bo  asserted  without  question,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  which  there  is  no  responsibility  or  accountabil- 
ity, as  to  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  its  exercise. 

"  But  yours  the  waift  by  high  prerogative." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  IV.  xii.  3t 


II.  English  Laid :  An  exclusive  privilege  of  the       »prg  sa    gious,  a.    [Eng.  presage;   -ous.]    Pre- 
(rown.^the,  expression  the  prerogative >  being  em-    dictive, ominous.    (Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  2O4.) 

•pre-sa-gy,  *pre  sa  gie,  ».  [Lat.  prcesagium.J 
A  presage  (q.  v.). 

prS-sar-tor'-l-al,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English) 
sartorial  (q.v.).J  Before  tho  age  of  tailoring; 
prior  to  the  use  of  fashioned  clothes. 

prSg'-bjMSpe.ouhjr.  [PRESBYOPIA.]  Onewhoia- 
affected  with  presbyopia ;  one  who  is  long-sighted ; 
a  presbyte. 

pris-bf-6'-pI-a,  prfcs,-by  -ft-p?,  «.  [Or.  presbyt 
=old,  and  ftps  (genit.  opo«)=the  eye.]  Long-sight- 
edness (q.  v.).  Opposed  to  myopia  (q.  v.). 

prSs-by'-op -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  presbyop(ia) ;  -ic.J 
Affected  with  presbyopia ;  long-sighted. 

pre's-by'-dp'-tlC,  a.  [Gr.  pre»h»«=old,  and  Eng. 
opfic.J  Presbyopic.  (Ganot:  Physics,  ed.  Atkin- 
son, p.  499.) 

prSs>byte,  «.  [PHESBTTIA.]  One  who  is  affected 
with  presbyopia ;  a  long-sighted  person. 

prSs'-bjf  te"r,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pre«&y<eroi= 
elder,  comp.  of  presbys=o\A ;  O.  Fr.  prebstre,prestre- 
(Fr.  pretre);  Sp.  presbytero,  presfe:  Ital.  preste. 
Presbyter  and  priest  are  doublet*.  ]  [  PRIEST.] 

1.  An  elder,  or  a  person  advanced  in  years  who 
had  authority  in  the  early  Christian  Church  (1  Peter 
T.  1). 

*2.  A  priest,  a  parson. 

3.  (In  the  Presbt.  Church):  A  member  of  a  pres- 
bytery: spec.,  a  minister. 

4.  A  Presbyterian. 

pre's.-by'V-Sr-al,  a.  [Fr.  presbyteral ;  Sp.  pres- 
biteral.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  presbyter  or 
presbytery. 

prSs.-byV-e'r-ate,  «.  [Latin  presbyteratus,  front 
presbyter=fi  presbyter  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  presbyterat,pres~ 
oyteriat;  Itai.presbiterato;  Sp.  presbiterado.] 

1.  The  office  or  state  of  a  presbyter  or  priest. 

2.  A  presbytery. 

•prSs'-by't-Sr-Sss,  *pres  byt-er-esse, «.  [Eng. 
presbyter;  -ess.]  A  female  presbyter ;  tho  mistress 
of  a  priest. 

prjf-bjf  ter '-I-al,  a.  [English  presbyter;  -ial.J. 
The  same  as  PRESBVTERIAX  (q.  v.). 

"Little  is  it  that  I  fear  lest  any  crookedness,  any 
wrinkle  or  spot  should  b«  found  in  presbuterial  govern- 
ment."— Hilton:  Church  Government,  bk.  xi. 

prSs.-by' -te'r'-I-an,  a.  A  s.  [Eng.  presbyter;  -tan  ; 
Fr.  presby ttrien ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  prcsbitcriano.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  presbyter. 

2.  Pertaining   to   presbyters    as   governors    in  a 
church ;  pertaining  to  church  government  or  dis- 
cipline by  presbyteries. 

"An  act  was  prepared  for  securing  the  presbuteriarr 
government." — Burnet:  Own  Times  (1706). 

3.  Pertaining  to  presbyterianism  or  its  support- 
ers; belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  <t  Ecclesiol.  (pi.) :  Those  who  believe 
that  the  government  of  the  church  by  means  of 
presbyters  is  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God.  They  hold  that  presbyter  (elder)  and  bishop- 
are  different  names  for  tho  same  ecclesiastical 
functionary  (cf.  Actsxx.  17,28, R.V., Phil.  i.  I.Ac.); 
that,  consequently,  every  presbyter  is  a  bishop,  ana 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  other  brethren  in 
the  eldership.  Presbyters  are  divided  into  two> 
classes— teaching  and  ruling  elders  (1  Tim.  v.  17). 
The  former  are  popularly  called  "  ministers,"  the 
latter  " elders,"  or  "lay-elders ;"  but,  theoretically, 
both  hold  spiritual  office.  The  government  is  by 
means  of  four  courts  of  judicature,  rising  consecu- 
tively in  dignity  and  authority.  The  lowest,  called 
the  "Session"  [KlRKSESsiON],  rules  over  the  con- 
gregation in  all  spiritual  matters ;  whilefinanco,  be- 
ing deemed  more  secular,  is  relegated  to  deacons  or 
managers.  Above  the  Session  is  the  Presbytery 
(q.  V.).  Above  this  again  is  a  Synod  for  a  certain 
district.  Highest  of  all  is  the  General  Assembly. 
The  minister  of  a  congregation  presides  e.*  vfflcio 
in  the  Session,  and  non-ministerial  elders  are  fneli- 

§ible  for  the  Modoratorship  of  tho  Presbytery, 
ynod,  and  Assembly.  A  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion stands  to  an  Episcopal  one  nearly  in  the  same 
relation  as  a  republic  to  a  monarchy.  Tho  Walden- 
sian  church  was  constituted  on  an  essentially  pres- 
byterian  model.  The  system  was  partially  intro- 
duced into  Switzerland  in  1541,  and  its  discipline 
was  subsequently  carried  out  by  Calvin  with  iron 
firmness  at  Geneva.  The  first  French  Synod  met  in 
Paris  in  1559,  the  first  Dutch  Synod  at  Dort  in  1574. 
The  Hungarian  and  various  other  continental  Prot- 
estantchurch.es  are  also  Presbyterian.  The  system 
thoroughly  rooted  itself  in  Scotland,  the  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  being  held  there  in  1R6U.  [  (  'HIRCH  OF- 
SCOTLAND.]  Tho  same  year  a  presbytery  was  formed 
in  Ireland,  at  Carrickfergus  I  SYNOD  OF  ULSTER]. 


Charta  (1215),  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1679),  the 
Bill  of  Rights  (1628),  and  tho  Act  of  Settlement 
(1639). 

•prerogative-court, V.  An  English  ecclesiastical 
court  for  the  trial  of  testamentary  causes,  where 
the  deceased  had  left  effects  in  two  different  dio- 
ceses. It  was  abolished,  and  its  jurisdiction  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Probate. 

prerogative- writs,  .-•.;>/. 

English  Law:  Processes  issued  npon  extraordi- 
nary occasions  on  proper  cause  shown.  They  are 
the  writs  of  procodondo,  mandamus,  prohibition, 
quo  warranto,  habeas  corpus,  and  certiorari. 

prS-r6g'-a-tIved,  o.  [Eng.  prerogativ(e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  a  prerogative  or  exclusive  privilege;  privi- 
leged. 

"'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ill.  3. 

pr8  r5g -a  tlve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  prerogative ;  -ly.] 
By  prerogative ;  by  exclusive  or  peculiar  right  or 
privilege. 

pre    §a,  s.    [Ital.,  lit.=taken  or  caught.] 

Music:  A  character  or  mark  used  generally  in 
continuous  fugues  or  canons  to  mark  the  point  of 
entry  for  the  voices  or  instruments ;  a  lead. 

pre  sage,  pres  age  (age  aslg),«.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  prcesagium,tromprcesagio=tn  perceive  before- 
hand: pro5=before,  and  sagio= to  perceive  quickly  ; 
allied  to  »agiw=presaging,  predicting;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
presagio.] 

1.  Something  which  portends  or  forebodes  a  future 
event;  a  prognostic,  an  omen,  an  augury. 

"Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven." 

Shakesp..   King  John.  iii.  4. 

2.  A  foreboding;    a  presentiment  or    feeling   of 
something  about  to  happen. 

"Better  grounded  presages  of  victory." — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  v.  Her.  6. 

3.  A  prophecy,  a  prediction. 

"  Enough  to  confirm  the  worst  presage." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

4.  Powerof  prodictingor  foreseeing  future  events ; 
foreknowledge. 

"  If  there  be  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind." 

Milton:  Samson  Agontstes,  1,387. 

pre  sage  ,  v.  t.  A  i.  [O.  Fr.  presagier;  Fr.  prc!- 
sttger,  from  Lat.  proesagio—t<t  presage;  Sp.  pre- 
sagiar;  Ital.  presagire.]  [PBBSAOE,  •.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  forebode,  to  foreshow;  to  indicate  by  some 
sign  or  omen  ;  to  augur. 

"Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  foretell,  to  prophesy,  to  predict. 

"This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  npon  con- 
sideration of  its  precursors." — Harvey:  OH  Consumption. 

3.  To    have  a    presentiment  of;  to  foresee  pro- 
phetically. 

4.  To  point  out  beforehand ;  to  indicate,  as  a  road 
or  path. 

"  Then  seek  this  path  that  I  to  thee  presage." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  *•  61. 
*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  form  or  utter  a  prediction  ;  to  prophesy. 
"The  art  of  presaging  is.  in  some  sort,  the  reading  of 

natural  letter*  denoting  order."— Stewart:  Human  Mind, 
vol.  II..  §  1. 

2.  To  feel  or  have  a  foreboding  or  presentiment 
of  ill. 

"He  said,  and  paas'd,  with  sad  presaging  heart. 
To  seek  his  spouse,  his  soul's  far  dearer  part." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  462. 

pre-sage -f  til,  «.  [Eug.  prenage;  -/ul(0.]  Full 
of  presages  or  forebodings  ;  ominous. 

"  No  sad  presageful  thought  preluded  fate." 

Savage:  Wanderer,  v. 
tpre  sage   ment,  s.    [Eng.  presage ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  presaging;  a  foretelling,  a 
prediction. 

"Not  beyond  his  p. -esagement."— Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rors, bk.  1.,  ch.  x. 

2.  That  which  is  presaged ;  a  presage,  an  omen. 

"I  have  spent  some  enquiry  whether  he  had  any  omi- 
nous presagement  before  his  end." — Keliquicf  Wottonianaf, 
p.  294. 

prS  sag -e"r,  s.  [Eng.  presagM  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  presages  or  foretells ;  a  foreteller,  a 
foreboder.  (Shakesp.:  Sonnet 23.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat.     fell,     chorus,     f  bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C. 
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Presbyterian-baptists 

mod  in  1572  one  in  England,  at  Wandsworth.  In 
194*-"  the  Church  of  England  was  reconstituted  on 
a  presbyteriau  basis,  but  in  1680  was  again  made 
episcopal.  [CIICKCH  or  ENGLAND.]  The  clergymen 
who  bad  to  leave  the  English  Church,  in  1662,  owing 
tti  I  Im  Actof  Uniformity,  wore  mainly  Presbyterians. 
A  number  of  the  congregations  which  they  founded 
nliiiiMti'jy  lapsed  first  into  Arianism,  and  then  into 
Socinianism,  retaining  the  name  Presbyterian  after 
tin*}-  had  abandoned  the  form  of  government.  But 
the  groat  mass  of  the  American  and  British  Prosby- 
(••riiins  are  strongly  Trinitarian.  They  hold  the 
Biblu  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  belief,  and  the  Confes- 
-ii>n  of  Faith  their  chief,  or  theironly,  human  stand- 
ard. The  first  presbytery  in  the  United  States  met 
at  Philadelphia  in  HOB.  There  arc  now  powerful 
I'rcsbj  teriun  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  number  of  communicants  in  this  country  reach- 
ing to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 

Presbyterian-baptists, «.  pi. 

Kn-li's.:  A  small  Baptist  denomination  under 
presbyterian  government. 

prSf-by'-te'r'-l  an-Is.m,  subst.  [English  presby- 
terian;-itm.\  The  doctrines,  tenets,  or  discipline 
of  the  Presbyterians. 

"  The  Whig  scheme  would  end  in  Pnsbytcrtmtsm."— 
Aaillson:  Freeholder,  No.  64. 

*prSi|-b f-Vil '-I-an-ljf,  adv.  [  Eng.  presbyterian ; 
-Jj/.J  Toward,  or  in  favor  of,  presby  terianism  ;  with 
tin'  principle.-  of  presbyterianism. 

"This  person,  tho*  presbyterlanty  affected,  yet  he  had 
the  king's  ear." — Wood:  Anthenir  Oxon.,  vol.  11. 

«prSs. '-bf -t8r-Is.m,  ».  [English  presbyter;  -i«m.] 
Presbyterianism. 

" Presbytertantsm  was  disdained  by  the  king."— Uacket: 
lAje  of  Williams,  li.  191. 

•prSj-bft -3r-Ite,  ».  [Eng.  presbyter;  -ite.]  '  A 
presbytery;  a  body  of  elders,  whether  priests  or 
laymen. 

"The  distinct  order  of  presbyterite."— Jeremy  Taylor: 
Ejiiycopacy  Asserted,  ix.  1. 

preVy'-te'r'-I-ftm,  ».  [Low  Latin,  from  Greek 
presbyteritm.}  [PRESBYTER.] 

Arch. :  That  part  of  a  church  where  diviuo  serv- 
ice is  performed;  the  presbytery.  Applied  to  the 
choir  or  chancel,  because  it  was  the  place  appro- 
priated to  the  bishop,  priest,  and  other  clergy, 
while  tho  laity  were  confined  to  tho  body  of  tho 
church. 

pr8s,  -by'-tSr-Bhlp.s.  [English presbyter;  -sftip-] 
The  office  or  station  of  a  presbyter ;  presby torate. 

prgs/-by'-t5r-y'>  s.  [Low  Lat.  presbyterium ;  Fr. 
jrreslryttre ;  Ital.  i  Sp.  presbiterio.]  [PBESBYTER- 
IUM.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  body  of  elders  in  tho  Christian  church. 

"  The  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery." — 1  Tim- 
othy tv.  14. 

*2.  Presbyterianism. 

"The  qaestion  between  episcopacy  and  presbytery." — 
Crntk,  in  Annandalf. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  The  same  as  PBESBTTEBITTM  (q.  T.). 

2.  Presbyterian  Church:  A  court  of  judicature 
above  tho  session  and  beneath  tho  synod.    It  is 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  an  assigned  dis- 
trict, with  a  representative  ruling  elder  from  each. 
These  elders  hold  office  for  six  months,  and  are 
capable  of  reelection.    Professors  of  theology  are 
members  of  that  Presbytery  in  which  tho  college  is 
situated.     Tho  Moderator  opens  and  closes  each 
meeting  with  prayer.    The  functions  of  tin-  court 
.are   executive,   not    legislative.      The    Presbytery 
-ui'crvisea  all  the  congregations  within  its  bounds, 
hears    appeals    from    the   decisions  of    sessions, 
examines  candidates  for  tho  ministry,  licenses  pro- 
bationers, and  ordains  ministers  by  laying  on  of 
liands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  [ORDINATION],  Ac.    Appeal 
i'li'a  from  it  to  the  Synod  (q.  T.)> 

3.  Roman  Church:  (See  extract.) 

"  Presbytfry  is  often  nsed  among  English  Catholics  to 
designate  the  priest's  honse.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  transla- 
lion  of  the  French  pretbytir*,  mo  tt*ed  ( Littre)  since  the 
twelfth  century ;  prttbyterium  (see  Ducange)  appears 
uever  to  have  had  this  meaning." — Addis  <t  Arnold:  Cath. 
Mat.,  p.  690. 

tpris.'-by'-te's.,  «•    [PKESBTTIA.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Semnopithecas  (q.  v.). 

pros.  by=t  I  a,  tpres. -b?t-Ism,  nibit.  [Greek 
prabyte»=an  elderly  person.]  Tbo  same  as  PRES- 
BYOPIA q.  V.I. 

prSs,  b^t -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  pretbylda] ;  Eng. 
adj.  sutT.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with,  pros- 
tij  t  i.-i ;  long-sighted. 

tprSs,   bft  Is,m,  ».    [PKESBYTIA.] 
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*pr*-ic«ne ,  »pre-sc«ene,  ntbst.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  scene  (q.  v.).J  An  induction,  a  prologue. 

" The  prcsocens  of  Hell." 
Sylvester:  Du  Harlot;  Sixth  day,  first  week,  1,072. 

pre  scl  ence  (scassh),  ».  [French,  from  Lat. 
prcescientia  =  foreknowledge :  prce  =  before,  and 
«cienftu=knowledge,  science  (q.  v.)  iSp.preciencia: 
Port-  presciencia ;  Ital.  nretcienza.]  [PRESCIENT.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  prescient ;  foreknowl- 
edge, foresight;  knowledge  of  events  before  they 
take  place. 

pr$-scl-ent  (sc  as  sh),  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Latin 
prcesciens,  pr.  par.  of  pr(KSCio= to  know  beforehand : 
pr<E  =  before,  and  «cio=to  know;  Ital.  presciente.] 
Having  knowledge  of,  or  foresight  into,  events 
before  they  take  place ;  foreknowing,  foreseeing. 

"To  show  the  wisdom  of  their  master'spresc/enHnjunc- 
tlons."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pr6-S$I-Sn-tIf-IC,  a.  [Prcf.  pre-,  and  English 
scientific.}  Prior  to  tho  period  at  which  science 
began  to  be  extensively  cultivated ;  as,  a  prescien- 
tijic  age. 

prS  -sclent-lf  (sc  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  prescient; 
-ly.)  With  prescience  or  foresight.  (De  Quincey.) 

pre  sclnd  ,  r.t.&i.  [Lat.  prcetcindo,  from  pros 
= before,  and  «cindo=to  cut.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cut  off ;  to  abstract. 

2.  Metaph.:  To  consider  by  a  separate  act  of  atten- 
tion or  analysis. 

"  The  bare  essence  of  the  soul  quite  prescinded  from  all 
union  with  matter." — More:  Immortality  of  the  Sou/,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Intrans.;   To  consider  or   reason  on    things 
separately  or  independently.  (Berkeley :  Alciphron, 
dial.  7,  36.) 

tpre  sclnd  ent,  a.  [Lat.  prcescindens,  pr.  par. 
of  prcescindo—to  prescind  (q.  v.).]  Prescinding, 
abstracting. 

"Thepry-sc/naVnf  faculties  of  the  soul."— C/ieync:  I'hll- 
osophicat  Principles. 

tpre  scl  ous  (SC  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  prcescius,  from 
prcescio=to  be  prescient  (q.  v.).]  Prescient,  fore- 
knowing; having  foreknowledge. 

•'  Prescious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life  by  fate  assigned." 

Dryden:  Virgits  Xneia,  xi.  242. 

prS  scribe',  v.t.&i.  [Lat.  prce«cri6o=to  write 
beforehand,  to  appoint,  to  prescribe:  pr<E=bcfore, 
and  8rnV»o=to  write;  Sp.  prescribir ;  Port,  perscre- 
ver;  Ital.  prescrivere ;  Q.Tfi.prescriber;  Fr.  pre- 
scrire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  lay  down  with  authority,  as  a  direction  or 
rule  of  conduct ;  to  appoint,  to  dictate. 

• '  My  rapid  hours  pursue  the  course 
Prescribed  them  by  love's  sweetest  force." 

Cowper:  Ouion;  Joy  o/ the  Cross. 

2.  To  direct,  to  appoint. 

"Let  streams  prescribe  their  fountains  where  to  run." 

lirydeu.     (Toad.) 

II.  Med. :  To  direct  to  be  used  as  a  remedy. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  lay  down  rules  or  directions 
for  conduct ;  to  give  law ;  to  dictate. 

"Time  and  long  possession  enabled  it  to  prescribe." 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  eer.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Laic: 

(1)  To  claim  by  prescription ;  to  make  a  claim  to 
a  thing  by  immemorial  use  and  enjoyment. 

"The  lord  of  a  manor  cannot  prescribe  to  raise  a  tax  or 
a  toll  upon  strangers."  —  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  li., 
ch.  14. 

(2)  To   become  extinguished   or  of  no  validity 
through  lapse  of  time,  as  a  right,  debt,  obligation, 
or  the  like. 

2.  Med. :  To  direct  what  remedies  are  to  be  used ; 
to  write  or  give  directions  for  medical  treatment. 

"Garth,  generous  as  his  muse,  prescribes  and  gives." 
Dryden:  To  his  Kinsman,  John  Dryden. 

pr*-scrlb'-8r,  «.    [Eng.  prescrib(e);  -er.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:    One    who    proscribes;   one   who 
gives  rules  or  directions. 

"The  presenter*  and  appojrnters  what  it  is  that  muste 
bee  genen  to  the  syoke."—  C'dall:  l.uke.  (Pref.) 

2.  M<  <l. :  One  who  prescribes  medically. 

pre  script,  *pre  scrlpte,  a.  &  s.  [Latin pree- 
scri'p/iw,  pa.  par.  of  /<r<Mcr»'6o=to  prescribe  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr. preterit;  Sp. pre ncripto ;  Ital. preicritto.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Prescribed;  set  or  laid  down  as  a 
rule ;  directed. 

"  The  prescript  number  of  thecitizens." — Store:  Utopia. 
bk.  li.,  ch.  v. 
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B.  As  substaiitii-" : 

1.  A  direction,  a  prescription,  a  precept,  a  model 
prescribed.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  249.) 

*-'.  A  medical  prescription ,  a  thing  prescribed. 

pr8-scrlp-tl-bir-l-tyt , «.  [English  prescriptive ; 
•ify.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proscriptible. 

prS-scrlp -tl-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Suitable  or  Bt  to  be 
prescribed;  depending  or  derived  from  proscrip- 
tion. 

pr6-scrlp'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  prcucrip- 
tionem,  accus.  of  prcescriptio~t\  prescribing,  from 
pr<E»crip(u»,  pa.  par.  ofpr<Meri6o=to  prescribe 
(q.v.);  Sp.  pretcripcion ;  Ital.  prescrizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  prescribing,  directing,  pr  dictating 
as  a  rule  of  conduct;  direction,  prescript,  precept. 

2.  A  title  or  claim  based  on  long  useor  custom. 
"He  has  no  reverence  for  prescript/on." — Macautay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  U. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law:  A  claim  or  title  to  a  thing  by  virt 
of  immemorial  use  or  enjoyment :  the  right  or  tit,, 
acquired  by  snch  use  or  by  possession  bad  during 
tho  time,  and  in  tho  manner  fixed  by  law,  as  a  right 
of  way,  of  common,  or  the  like.    Uninterrupted  en- 
joyment or  use  for  thirty,  or  in  many  cases  for 
twenty,  years  gives  a  prima  facie  title  by  prescrip- 
tion to  the  thing  enjoyed,  and  enjoyment  for  sixty 
years,  unless  such  enjoyment  has  continued  under 
some  consent  or  agreement,  gives  an  absolute  and 
indefeasible  title.    Prescription  differs  from  cus- 
tom, which  is  a  local  usage  and  not  annexed  to  any 
person,  whereas  prescription  is  a  personal  usage. 

'•In  the  first  place  nothing  but  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments can  be  claimed  by  prescription  .  .  .  Secondly, 
a  prescription  cannot  be  for  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
raised  by  grant.  For  the  law  allows  prescription  only  to 
supply  the  loss  of  a  grant,  and  therefore  every  prescrip- 
t/on presupposes  a  grant  to  have  existed." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii ,,  ch.  14. 

2.  Scote  Law:  Positive  prescription  is  a  claim  or 
title  to  lands  acquired  by  uninterrupted  possession 
upon  some  written  title  for  a  period  of   twenty 
years.     Negative  prescription  is  tho  loss  or  omis- 
sion of  a  right  by  neglecting  to  use  it  during  the 
time  limited  by  law.    The  term  is  also  used  for 
limitation  in  the  recovery  of  money  due  by  bond,  Ac. 

3.  Med.:  A  direction  of  remedies  for  a  disease, 
and  the  manner  of  using  them ;  a  recipe ;  a  written 
statement  of  the  remedies  or  medicines  to  be  taken 
by  a  patient. 

prS-scrlp'-tlve,  a.  [Latin  proencriprirnw,  from 
prcescriptux,  pa.  par.  of  pr<Ktcribo=to  prescribe 


iq.  v.)  ;  Sp.  prescriptivp.] 
1.  Consisting  in,  arising 


ing  from,  or  acquired  by  pre- 
scription. 

"It  [common  in  gross]  may  be  claimed  by  prescrtptivs 
right."—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  U.,  ch.  S. 

*-.  Arising  from  or  sanctioned  by  use  or  custom. 

prg-scrlp'-tlve-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  prescript  ive  ;  -ly.] 
By  prescription.  (Burke.) 

*prS-SCrIp'-tum,  «.    [Lat.]    A  prescript  (q.  T.). 

*pre-se-ance,  ».  [Fr.]  Priority  of  place  in  sit- 
ting. 

pros  -91190,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prce*en(ia=prcs- 
ence,  from  prcewn«=present  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  pretencia; 
Ital.pre*enza,  presenzia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  present  ;  the  state 
of  being  or  existing  in  a  certain  place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  within  sight  or  call  ;  neigh- 
borhood without  the  intervention  of  anything  that 
hinders  or  prevents  intercourse. 

"The  hostile  armies  were  now  in  presence  of  each 
other."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Persons  present  or  assembled  in  a  place,  es- 
pecially persons  of  rank  ;  noble  company. 

"Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
And  fearful  round  the>  presence  gazed." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  28. 

4.  Company,  society. 

"  From  his  presence  I  am  barred." 

Shakes?.:   Winter's  Tale,  iil.  2. 

5.  Approach  face  to  face  or  nearness  to  a  superior 
or  great  personage. 

6.  The  room  or  apartment  in  which  an  assembly 
is  held  before  a  prince  or  other  great  personage;  a 
presence-chamber. 

"The  two  great  cardinals  wait  in  the  presence." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.,  iii.  1. 

7.  Something  present,  close,  or  near. 

"  I  stay,  and  like  an  invisible  presence 
Hover  around  her." 

Longfilloir:  Hilei  Standlth,  r. 

8.  Personality,  person. 

"  Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside." 

-'.     King  John,  i. 


9.  Personal  appearance,  mien,  air,  deportnu-nt. 
(Shakesp.:  Sonnet  10.) 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     Wore,      wolf,      w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     tr?,     Syrian,      te,     ce  =  <;     ey  -  i.       qu  =  kw. 


presence-chamber 

IT  0)  Presence  of  mind:  A  calm,  collected  state 
of  the  mind,  with  its  faculties  under  control ;  undis- 
turbed state  of  the  thoughts,  which  enables  a  per- 
son to  act  or  speak  without  embarrassment  or 
disorder  in  unexpected  difficulties:  quickness  nr 
readiness  of  invention  or  of  devising  expedients 
in  positions  of  sudden  difficulty  or  danger. 

"What  in  called  presence  of  mind  really  means  that 
power  of  self-control  which  prevent*  the  bodily  energies 
being  paralyzed  by  Btrong  sensory  impressions."—  Enci/c. 
Brit.  (ed.  Kth),  iv.  281. 

(2)  Real  Presence :  [IRAN-SUBSTANTIATION.] 

presence-chamber,  presence-room, ».  A  room 
or  apartment  in  which  a  great  personage  receives 
company. 

•prS-sSn-sV-tion,*.  [Prof.  pre-.  and  Eng.  ten- 
tat  ion  (q.v.).J  Previous  sensation,  idea,  or  notion. 

"The  presage  and  presentation  of  it  has  In  all  agee 
been  a  very  great  joy."— Hurt:  Def.  of  the  Mural  Cabbala, 
oh.  ii. 

•prS-sSn  -slon,  ».  [Lat.  prcesensio,  from  pree= 
boforo,  and  aentio=to  feel,  to  perceive.]  Percep- 
tion beforehand. 

"  A  pnsenslon  and  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  the  celestial 
life."—  Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  oh.  iv. 

prSs,  -ent,  a.  4  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pr««e>w=being 
in  front,  present:  pr<E=before,  and  *seni.  an  old 
participle  from  »«m=to  be;  cognate  with  Sansc. 
«jnf= boing;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  presented 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  in  a  certain  place;  opposed  to  absent. 
(Milton:  Samson  AgonMet,  1,085.) 

2.  Being  in  company  or  society;  being   in   the 
presence  or  before  the  face  of  another. 

3.  Now  existing;  being  at  this  time;  not  past  or 
future. 

4.  Being  now  in  view  or  under  consideration. 
6,  Not  forgotten  ;  kept,  in  the  mind  or  memory. 
•6.  Done  or  used  on  the  spot ;  instant,  immediate. 

"  Sign  in"  a  pretext  pardon." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

*T.  Favorably  attentive ;  not  neglectful ;  propi- 
tious. 

"  NIT  contd  I  hope,  in  any  place  but  there, 
To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  pray'r." 

Dri/den.    (Todd.) 

t8.  Ready  at  hand ;  quick  in  emergency. 
"He  had  need  have  ^present  wit" — Baeon:  Essays. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  present  time;  time  now  passing. 

"  Many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  1.  Z 

:.  An  affair  in  hand ;  a  question  under  considera- 
tion. 

"  Shall  I  be  charged  no  further  than  this  prawn*  7" 
Shakesp. :  Corlulanus,  ill.  3. 

*3.  The  money  or  property  which  a  person  has 
about  him. 

"  Til  make  division  of  my  present  with  yon." 

Shakesp.:  Vic,  Irth  Xlght,  ill.  4. 

•4.  A  mandate,  a  document. 

"  What  preseni*  hast  thou  there?" 

Shaketp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

II.  Law:  A  term  used  in  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a 
lease,  a  letter  of  attorney,  <fec.,  to  denote  the  writing 
itself;  as,  Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents, 
i.  e.,  by  the  present  writing  or  the  document  itself. 
(Now  only  used  in  the  plural.) 

U  (1)  The  present:  An  expression  used  olliptically 
for  the  present  time. 

(2)  Atpresent:  At  the  present  time;  just  now. 

(3)  For  the  present :  For  the  time  or  moment. 

present-tense,  s. 

Grammar:  That  tense  or  modification  of  a  verb 
which  denotes  existence  or  action  at  the  present 
tamo,  as  /  write,  or  /  am  writing. 

present-use, «. 

Late:  A  use  which  has  an  immediate  existence, 
and  cun  be  at  once  operated  on  by  the  Statute  of 
Uses. 

prS  gent ,  v.  f.  4 1.  [Fr.  presenter,  from  Latin 
prcesento  =  to  sot  before,  to  offer,  lit.=to  make 
present,  from  prcesens= present  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  4  Port. 
presentar;  Ital.  presentare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  set  before  or  introduce  to  tho  presence  of 
another:  to  introduce  formally,  as  to  a  superior; 
to  offer  for  acquaintance. 

"  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke." 

Shaktsp.:  As  1  uu  Like  It,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  exhibit,  to  display,  to  show,  to  offer  to  view ; 
as,  tv  present  au  appearance  of  misery. 
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3.  To  give ;  to  bestow  as  a  gift,  donation,  or  offer- 
ing: especially  to  give  or  offer  for  acceptance  for- 
mally and  ceremoniously. 

"My  last,  least  offering,  I  present  thee  now." 

Compeer;  (in ic MI;  Vicissitudes. 

4.  To  bestow  a  gift  upon ;  to  favor  with  a  gift. 
(Followed     by    with     before     the     thing    given.) 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

5.  To  hand  or  put  into  the  hands  of  another  with 
ceremony. 

6.  To  lay  or  place  before  a  public  body  for  con- 
sideration :  as,  to  present  a petition  to  parliament. 

7.  To  offer  openly ;  to  proffer. 

8.  To   point,  to   level,  to   aim;   to  direct,  as  a 
weapon,  and  more  particularly  a  firearm;   as,  to 
present  a  gun  at  a  person* 

*'.'.  To  represent,  to  personate. 
"To-night  at  Home's  Oak,  just  'twilt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  Fairy  Queen." 

Shatter  p.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  8. 

10.  To  nominate  for  office  at  a  public  convention. 

11.  Law: 

1.  To  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  (Eng- 
lish.) 

"When  a  person  hat*  been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he 
may  be  presented  to  a  parsonage  or  vicarage;  that  is,  the 
patron,  to  whom  the  advowson  belongs,  may  offer  his 
clerk  to  the  bishop  to  be  instituted." — Blackstonc:  Com- 
ment., bk.  1.,  ch.  11. 

2.  To  bring  an  indictment  or  action  against ;  to 
accuse;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature  (lay  or 
ecclesiastical)   as   an  object   of   inquiry ;    to  give 
notice  officially  of,  as  a  crime  or  offense. 

"And  say  yon  would  present  her  nt  the  leet." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    (Induct,  ii.) 

B.  Intninitiliri': 

Law:  To  nominate  a  clerk  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  (Eng.) 

"The  Roman  Catholic  .  .  .  cannot  present  to  a  liv- 
ing in  the  English  Church." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

If  (1)  To  present  a  bill  of  exchange  for  acceptance : 
To  bring  it  to  tho  person  on  whom  it  is  druwn,  and 
request  nim  to  undertake  to  pay  it,  which  ho  does 
by  writing  the  word  "Accepted "  ou  its  face,  and 
signing  his  name  thereto. 

(2)  To  present  a    promissory  note  fur  payment: 
To  bring  it  to  tho  principal  debtor  and  demand 
payment  for  it.     It  should  bo  presented  for  pay- 
ment  punctually  on  the  day  when    it  falls  due; 
otherwise,  all  tho  parties  to  it,  except  the  drawer 
and  acceptor,  are  discharged  from  their  liability. 

(3)  To  present  arms: 

Uil. :  To  hold  the  arms  or  rifle  in  a  perpendicular 
position  in  front  of  tho  body  to  salute  a  superior 
officer,  or  as  a  token  of  respect. 

pres.    ent,  s.    [PRESENT,  <•.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  is  presented  or  given ; 
a  gift. 

1!.  Mil.  (pronounced  pre-«#n('):  Tho  position  in 
which  a  rifle  is  held  when  a  soldier  salutes  un  offi- 
cer. 

pre  §ent    .vble,  a.    [Eng.  present,  v. ;  -able.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Capable  of  being  presented ;  fit  to  bo  exhibited 
or  offered. 

2.  Fit  to  be  introduced    into  society;   fit  to  be 
shown  or  aeon. 

"Scoured  to  make  them  more  presentable."—  Caasell's 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  xii.,  p.  372. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Capable  of  being  presented  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice;  as,  a  presentable  clerk.    (Eng.) 

2.  Admitting <»f  tho  presentation  of  a  clerk.  (Eng.) 
"  Incumbents  of  churches  presentable  cannot,  by  their 

sole  act,  grant  their  incumbencies  to  others." — Wycliffe: 
Parergon. 

*pr8§-6n-tci  -nS-ofls,  adj.  [Lat.  prcesentaneus, 
from  prtwn»=presont,  adj.  (q.  v.)]  Quick,  ready; 
rapid  in  effect. 

"Some  plagues  partake  of  such  malignity,  that,  like  a 
presentaneoun  poison,  the;  enecate  iu  two  hours."— Har- 
vey: On  Consumption. 

•pres  ent  ar-le,  a.  [Lat.  prtmrnraritu.]  Pres- 
ent. 

"  An  eterne  and  a  pregentarie  estate." — Chaucer:  Astro- 
lobe;  Conclusions. 

pres  en  ta'-tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcesenta- 
tioiirm,  ace.  of  praisentatio,  from  praesentatua,  pa. 
par.  of  pi-<z«eiii'i>=to  present  (q.  v.);  Sp.  presenta- 
cion;  Ital.  prescntazione.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  act  of  presenting,    giving,  bestowing,  or 
offering ;  tho  state  of  being  presented  or  given. 

"  Prayers  are  sometimes  ^presentation  of  mere  desires." 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  1-olity. 

2.  The  act  of  representing,  exhibiting,  or  display- 
ing; display,  representation. 
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•3.  Semblance;  show,  appearance. 
"Under  the  prwc-it»<iliV>n  of  that   he  shoots  his  wit."— 
Xhuketp.:  As  You  Like  it.  V.  4. 

4.  That  which  is  presented ;  a  present,  a  gift. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  Tho  act  or  right  of  presenting  a  clergyman, 
or  of  offering  him  to  tho  bishop  or  ordinary  for  in- 
stitution U>  a  benefice.    (Eng.) 

(2)  The  same  as  PRESENTMENT,  2. 

2.  Obstetrics:  The  part  of  a  foetus  which  is  felt 
presenting,  on  examination  per  vaginum.    Presen- 
tations are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Natural,  when  the 
head,  foot,  knee,  or  brooch  presents ;  (2)  Preter- 
natural, when  any  other  part  present*,  necessitat- 
ing  the   operation   of  turning;    (3)  Substituted, 
when  any  portion  of  tho  presentuig  mass  of  the 
foetus  becomes  changed  for  another. 

II  (1)  Bond  of  presentation: 
Scots  Law:  A  bond  to  present  a  debtor  so  that  he 
may  be  subjected  to  the  diligence  of  his  creditor. 

§  Feast  of  the  Presentation:  [CANDLEMAS.] 
Order  of  the  Presentation : 
urch  Hist.:  An  order  of  nuns  founded  iu  Ire- 
land in  1777  by  Miss  Nano  Nagle  (172S-84),  now  pos- 
sessing nearly  one  hundred  houses  in  that  country, 
this  country,  India,  and  Australia.  It  was  at  first 
an  institute  with  simple  vows,  but  in  1&I5  Pius  VII. 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  religious  order,  with 
solemn  vows  and  strict  inclosure.  The  nuns  take  a 
fourth  vow,  binding  themselves  to  instruct  young 
girls,  especially  the  poor,  iu  the  principles  and 
practices  of  religion. 

presentation-copy,  subst .  A  copy  of  a  book  pre- 
sented to  a  person  by  tho  author  or  publisher. 

prS-fSnt  -a-tlve,  a.    [PRESENTATION.] 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

\.  Having  tho  right  of  presentation  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice. 

"An  advowson  presentative  is  where  the  patron  hat4i 
a  right  of  presentation  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary." — 
Hlackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  Admitting  of  tho  presentation  of  a  clerk. 

"To  annex  the  same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  it 
presentatlve."—ttpclman:  On  Tythes.  (Pref.,  p.  Ixiii.) 

II.  Metaph.:  Capable  of  being  immediately  ap- 
prehended. 

"A  presentative  revelation  implies  faculties  in  mi»n 
which  can  receive  the  presentation." — Manset.  Hamptcm- 
Lectures,  i. 

presentativc-advowson,  «.    [ADVOWSON.] 

presentaUve-faculty ,  s. 

Uetaph. :  Tho  faculty  for  acquiring  knowledge. 

"The  latter  term,  Presentattre-faculty,  lose  ...  In 
contrast  and  correlation  to  a  Representative  Faculty. 
...  It  is  subdivided  into  two,  according  as  it*  object 
IK  external  or  internal.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called 
External  Perception,  or,  simply,  Perception ;  in  the 
latter,  Internal  Perception,  Reflex  Perception,  Internal 
SenHw,  or,  more  properly,  Self-Consciousness."— Hamil- 
ton: lletaphysics  (ed.  Mansel),  ii.  23. 

pres.  en  tee  ,  ».  [English  present,  v. ;  -ee.]  One 
who  is  presented  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

"  Give  notice  to  the  patron  of  the  disability  of  his  pres- 
entee."— Aylife:  I'arergon. 

prS-gSnt -3r,  «.  [English  present,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  presents,  offers,  or  gives. 

*prS-$Sn'-tl»l  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Eug.  present,  a.; 
-{ai.]  Supposing  or  implying  actual  presence ;  pres- 
ent. 

•prS-f  gn-tl-al  -It?  (tl  as  shl),  «.  [Eng.  pre- 
sential ;  -<ly.\  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  present, 
presence. 

"This  eternal,  indivisible  act  of  his  existence  make* 
the  prcMenft'OcUfy  of  the  object." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  8. 

•pre  s.en  -tlal-l?  (tl  as  sh),  n<lv.  [Eng.  presrn- 
tial;  -Ii/.\  In  a  presential  manner;  with  the  notion 
or  state  of  actual  presence. 

•pre  ?en  tl  ate  (tl  as  shl),  v.  t.  [Eng.  jm-trnt, 
a. ;  -iatf.]  To  muko  present. 

"Perfection  to  presentiate  them  all." — Grew:  Cosmo. 
Sacra,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

prS-sSn  -tl-ent  (tl  as  Shi),  a.  [Lat.  prcesentiens, 
pr.  par.  of  prcesentio  =  to  fool  or  perceive  before- 
hand.] [PRESENTIMENT.]  Feeling  or  perceiving 
beforehand. 

«pr6-sen-tlf-lc,  *pre  sgn-tlf-Ick,  «pr«  sgn- 
tlf-lc  3.1,  a.  [Lat.  prce*erw=present,  and  facio= 
to  make.]  Making  present.  (More:  Defense  of 
Philosophical  Cabbala,  ch.  ii.) 

•prS-gSn-tlf-lc-ly1  ,adv.  [Eng. presenliflc;  -Jy.J 
In  a  present  iflc  manner;  so  as  to  make  present. 

prfi  qent   i  ment,  .1.    [Fr.,from  Lat.  prcestntio- 

to  fc'i-1  or  perceive  beforehand:  prce=before,  and 
sentio=to  feel  or  perceive.] 

1.  Previous  perception,  conception,  or  opinion; 
previous  appronension  of  something  future. 
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2.  Anticipation  of  impending  evil;  a  foreboding; 
s»  vague  or  undefined  antecedent  impression  or  con- 
viction tlmt  Bomiahiiig  calamitous  or  serious  id 
about  to  happen. 

"These  presentiments  of  disaster  were  unfortunately 
jnstiJled."—  Eustace:  Italy,  vol.  iiL,  ch.  v. 

tPr4-?8nH-m8nt-al,   a.    [Eng.    presentiment; 
-al.]    Pertaining  to, or  having,  presentiments. 
pr8  slnt    Ive,  a.  At.    [Eng.  present,  a.;  -ivt.] 
Grammar: 

A.  As  adj. :  \  term  applied  to  a  class  of  words 
•which  present  any  conception  to  the  mind.    The 
things  presented  may  be  objects  of  sense,  acts,  or 
abstract  qualities.    Substantives,    adjectives,  ad- 
Terbs  and  most  verbs  are  preventive  words.    Pre- 
ventive is  opposed  to  symbolic  (q.  v.). 

"How  greatly  the  word  'will '  Is  felt  to  hare  lost  prf- 
senlirr  power  iu  the  last  three  centuries."— Earle.-  Phil- 
oh'VU,  §  285. 

B.  As  subst.:  Apresentlvo  word. 

"In  English  prose  the  number  of  symbolic  words  is 
generally  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
employed,  leaving  forty  per  cent,  for  the  presentives."— 
farle:  Philology,  §  244. 

prS  sint  -Ive-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  presentive;  -ly.] 
As  a  prosentive  word ;  with  presentive  force. 

"I  have  let  the  word  'home'  stand  ouce  presets 
tively."— Earle:  Philology,  g  244. 

prS-sSnt -Ive-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  pretentire;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  presentivo;  pre- 
sentive power  or  force ;  capability  of  presenting 
an  independent  notion  or  conception  to  the  mind 
or  to  the  imagination. 

"The  word  'shall '  offers  a  good  example  of  the  move- 
ment from  presenttveness  to  symbolism."—  Earle:  Phil- 
'V,  %  236. 

nt-1?,  *pres-ent-lle,  adv.  [Eng.  present, 
a.;  -It/.] 

•1.  At  present;  at  the  present  time  ;  now. 
"The  towns  and   forts  you  presently  hs.v«."— Sidney: 
Arcadia. 

Z.  At  once;  immediately,  directly,  forthwith. 
"Presently  t  Ay,  with  a  twink." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Iv. 

3.  In  a  short  time ;  soon,  shortly ;  before  long. 
*4.  With  actual  presence ;  actually  present. 
"His  precious  body  and  blond  presently  there."— Up, 
Gardner:  Real  Presence,  to.  23. 

pre  gent   ment,  'pre  sente  ment,  «.    [English 
present,  v. ;  -ment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  presenting;  presentation;  the  state 
of  being  presented. 

"Upon  the  heels  of  ray  presentment." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens.,  i.  1. 

2.  Representation ;  anything  presented  or  exhib- 
ited ;  a  picture. 

"The  Feast  of  the  Leafy  Pavilions 
Saw  we  in  living  presentment." 

Lonafellow:  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3.  Conduct,  behavior. 

"In  hispre»*nfm«n(  as  a  member  of  society  he  should 
take  a  sacred  care  to  be  more  than  be  seems." — Blackie: 
Xelf-fulturr,  p.  66. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract). 

"JL  presentment  is  a  very  comprehensive  term:  includ- 
ing not  only  presentments  properly  so  called,  but  also 
inquisitions  of  office  and  indictments  by  a  grand  jury. 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury 
of  any  offense  from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation, 
without  any  indictment  laid  before  them  at  the  suit  ox 
the  crown;  aathe  presentment  of  a  nuisance,  a  libel,  and 
the  like;  upon  which  the  officer  of  the  court  must  after- 
ward .frame  an  indictment,  before  the  party  presented 
can  be  put  to  answer  it." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
«b.  23. 

(2)  The  formal  information  to  the  lord  by  the 
tenants  of  a  manor  of  anything  done  out  of  court. 

2.  Secies.:  Complaints  lodged  by  the  authorities 
of  a  parish  before  the  archdeacon  or  bishop.   (Eng.) 

3.  Comm. :  The  presenting  a  bill  of  exchange  to 
the  drawee  for  acceptance  or  to  the  acceptor  for 
payment. 

•pro's  ent  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  prtmnt;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  present ;  pnwouce. 

"Coring   had  a  much  better   nnderauH. 

keener  courage,  and  presentness  of  mind  in 
t'larentlun:  Civil  War,  ii.  666. 

presentoir  (as  pri  lant-war '),  *.  [Fr.]  An1 
ornamental  cup,  very  slmllnw,  and  naying  a  tall,  en- 
riched stem.  It  was  a  decorative  article  of  luxury, 
nerving  no  particular  use,  but  was  much  fabricated 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  (Fairholt.) 
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pri  sirr  -a-ble,  a.  [English  prewrcfe) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  preserved ;  adapted  for,  or  ad- 
mitting of,  preservation  (q.  v.). 

prSg-Sr-va'-tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  prtterwr  =  to 
preserve  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  preserracion ;  Ital.  preterva- 
zione.\ 

1.  The  act  of  preserving  or  keeping  in  safety  or 
security  from  harm,  injury,  decay,  or  destruction. 

"  In  their  dear  care 
And  preservation  of  our  person." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  11.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  preserved ;  escape  from  in- 
jury or  danger ;  safety. 

"I  mean  our  preservation." 

Shakes?.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  preserved  from 
decay,  damage,  or  destruction;  as,  a  picture  in 
good  preservation. 

*4.  One  who  or  that  which  preserves  or  saves. 

5.  The  act  or  system  of  protecting  from  being 
hunted,  taken,  or  Killed. 

"The  success which  has  attended  the  preseri'atton  of 
salmon  in  the  Vit."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

prS  s5rv  -a-tlve,  a.  A  *.  [Fr.  preservatif;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  preservative.] 

A.  -•!«  adj. :  Having  the  power,  quality,  or  prop- 
erty of    preserving,    or  keeping  sale,  a  person  or 
thing  from  injury,  decay,  corruption,  or  destruc- 
tion ;  capable  of  preserving ;  tending  to  preserve. 

" Preservative  against  all  poisons." — Drayton:  Poly- 
oftfon.s.  9.  (Illust.) 

B.  Assubst. :  Anything  which  preserves  or  tends 
to  preserve  against  injury,  decay,  corruption,  or 
destruction ;  that  which  secures  or  keeps  something 
else  in  a  safe  and  sound  state ;   a  preventive  of 
injury  or  decay. 

"It  [religion]  is  the  sorest  bond  and  preservative  of 
society  iu  the  world." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  t.,  ser.  2. 

prS-sSrv  -a-tSr-y1,  a.  A  ».    [PRESERVE,  v.] 
'A.  As  adj. :  Preserving, preservative ;  tending  to 
preserve. 

"Hut  all  this  while,  the  intentions  and  indeavon  mast 
be  ao  other  than  preservatory." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Con- 
science, dec.  2,  case  3. 

B.  As  tubst. :  That  which  has  the  power  or  prop- 
erty of  preserving ;  a  preservative. 

"Snchvain  preservatories  of  us." — Whitlock:  Manners 
of  the  English. 

prS  sSrve',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  preserver,  from  Lnt. 
pr«=beforehand,  and  *erwo=to  keep;  Sp.  &  Port. 
preservar;  Ital.  pretervare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  save;  to  keep  safe  or  secure  from  injury, 
loss,  or  destruction ;  to  defend  or  guard  from  harm, 
evil,  or  hurt;  to  protect.    (Qenesis  xlv.  5.) ' 

2.  To  maintain  in  the  same  state ;  to  uphold,  to 
sustain,  to  protect.    (Psalm  xxxvi.  6.) 

3.  To  save  or  keep  from  decay  or  corruption  by 
means  of  some  preservative,  as  sugar,  salt,  Ac. ;  to 
keep  in  a  sound  state ;  as,  to  preserve  fruit. 

4.  To  keep  from  being  hunted,  taken,  or  killed, 
Except  at  certain  seasons,  or  by  certain  persons. 

"Foxeawlll  be  strictly  preserved  as  heretofore." — field, 
Feb.  27,  188*. 

5.  To  protect  the  game  or  fish  in. 

"There  Is  no  better  preserved  wood  throughout  the 
length  unii  breadth  of  the  Hertfordshire  country. "—Field, 
Feb.  13,  1886. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  season  fruits,  Ac.,  for  preservation. 

"To  make  perfumes,  distil,  preserve." 

Shakes?.:  CymbeUlU,  1.  5. 

2.  To  protect  game  for  purposes  of  sport. 
prS-sgrve  ,  ».    [PRESERVE,  v.] 

1.  That  which  is   preserved;  fruit  or   the  like 
seasoned  and  kept  from  decay  by  preservative  sub- 
stances. 

"The  fruit  with  the  hnftk,  when  tender  and  young, 
makes  a  good  preserve." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  place  in  which  game  is  preserved  for  pur- 
poses of  sport. 

prS  gSrved  ,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [PRESERVE,  v.] 
preaerved-meat,  .-•.    Heat  preserved  by  being 
frozen  or  by  antiseptics.    The  preserving  and  can- 
ning of  meat  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  this 
country. 

prS-BSrv  -8r,  «.    [Eng.  preserv(e),*.;  -«r.] 
1.  One  who  preserves,    protects,  or  saves  from 
injury,  hurt,  or  destruction ;  a  savior. 

"The  Greeks'  preserver,  great  Machaon." 

Pope.  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  729. 

One  who  preserves  fruit,  Ac. 
One  who  preserves  game ;  a  game-preserver. 
•prS-sSrv  -Sr-Sss,  s.    [Eng.  preserver;  -est.]    A 
fomalo  preserver. 


president 

pri  -»<$,  s.  [Lat.  pr<zsts,troraprcesidfo.]  [PaE- 
sii'i  .  |  One  who  presides  over  the  meetings  or  delib- 
erations of  a  society ;  a  president  or  chairman  of  a 
meeting. 

*prf-sh6w  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  show,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  show  beforehand ;  to  foreshow. 

pre  gide  ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  prMder,  from  Lat.  prasideo 
—  to  sit  before:  7>rce  =  before,  and  sfd«o=  to  sit;  Sp. 
presidir;  Ital.  presedere.]  [PKKSES.] 

1.  To  be  set   over    others ;  to  have  the  place  of 
ruler,  moderator,  controller,   or  director,   as  the 
chairman  or  president  of  a  meeting,  board,  Ac. ;  to 
act  as  director,  controller,  or  president ;  as,  to  pr»- 
side  at  a  public  meeting. 

2.  To  exercise  superintendence ;  to  watch  over. 
"God  himself  in  his  own  person  immediately  presided 

over  them."— Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vfi. 

preij  i  den<;e,  s.  [Fr.]  Superintendence,  presi- 
dency. 

"Thepresfdene*  and  guidance  of  an  nnneen  governing 
power." — Wollaston:  Reliaton  of  Nature,  s,  6. 

pr8s.  -I-den  cj,  ».  [Eng.  president;  -cy;  Sp.  A 
Port,  presidencia;  Ital.  presidenza.] 

1.  Superintendence;  control  and  care. 

"  The  presidency  and  gnidanceof  some  superior  agent." 
— Ray:  Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  The  office  of  a  president. 

8.  The  period  or  term  during  which  a  president 
holds  his  office;  presidentship. 

4.  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  British 
India,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay. 

"Difficulties  of  communication  rendered  intercourse 
between  the  Presidencies  slow."— London  £cAo. 

preg  I  dent,  «.  A  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jmrsidetis, 
pr.  par.  of  pr<E«M«o=to  preside  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.,  Port. 
A  Ital.  presidente.] 

1.  One  who  i  -  appointed  to  preside  over  and  con- 
trol the  proceedings  of  a  number  of  others ;  as, 

(1)  The  chairman  or  chief  officer  of  a  company, 
board,  society,  or  office;  as,  the  president  of  an 
insurance  company,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

!2)  The  chief  officer  of  a  college  or  university. 
:<)  The  chairman  of  a  public  meeting. 
4)  The  highest  officer  of  state  iu  a  republic;  as, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

IT  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  chief 
executive  of  the  government,  and  is,  in  power,  liter- 
ally an  elected,  uncrowned  king.  Hois  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  country,  and 
has  the  nomination  of  most  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  government,  besides  a  large  number  of  judi- 
cial and  administrative  functionaries.  Hoiselected 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  eligible  for  any  num- 
ber of  reelections.  although,  in  conformity  with  the 
precedent  set  by  Gen.  George  Washington,  no  presi- 
dent has  yet  been  elected  more  than  twice.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  up  to  date,  is  the  only  president 
who  has  ever  been  reflected  after  an  interregnum. 
The  president  has  a  veto  power  and  unlimited  par- 
doning prerogative  as  to  offenders  against  national 
laws.  His  -alary  is  $50,000  a  year,  and  his  residence, 
during  his  presidency,  is  the  White  House"  in 
Washington.  He  is  elected  by  an  electoral  college, 
which  in  some  contingencies  makes  the  choice  by 
states,  and  ho  may  receive  aminority  of  the  popular 
vote  and  yet  be  legally  chosen  to  the  office.  In  case 
of  his  death  or  total  disability  the  functions  of  the 
office  devolve  upon  the  vice-president,  who  is  elected 
coincident!*  with  the  president,  and  is  the  presiding 
officer  oft  thr  Senate.  The  following  is  the  list  of 

? residents  up  to  the  present:  George  Washington, 
189 and  1793;  John  Adams,  1797;  Thomas  Jefferson, 
1801  and  1805;  James  Madison,  1809  and  1813;  James 
Monroe,  1817  and  1821;  John  Quincy  Adams,  1825; 
Andrew  Jackson.  1829  and  1833;  Martin  Van  Huron, 
1837;  William  Henry  Harrison  (died  April  4, 1841), 
1841;  John  Tyler  (elected  as  vice-president).  1841; 
James  Knux  Polk,  1845 ;  Zachary  Taylor  (died  July 
9,  1850),  1849;  Millard  Fillmore  (elected  as  vice- 
president),  1850;  Franklin  Pierce,  1853:  James  Hu- 
chanan,1857;  Abraham  Lincoln  (assassinated  April 
14, 1865),  1861  and  1865;  Andrew  Johnson  (elected 
as  vice-president),  1865;  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  1869  and 
1873;  Rutherford  If.  Hayes,  1877:  Jaine^  A.  (,;irfield 
(died  by  assassination  September  19,  1881),  1881; 
Chester  A.  Arthur  (elected  as  vice-president),  issi ; 
Grover  Cleveland,  1885 ;  Benjamin  Harrison,  1889: 
Grovor  Cleveland.  1893. 
•2.  A  protector,  a  guardian,  a  patron. 
"Just  Apollo,  prestdentot  verse." — Waller.  (Todd.) 

•B.  As  adj.:  Presiding  over  or  holding  the  first 
rank  among  others.     (Milton.) 
If  (1)  Lord  President :  [LORD,«.) 

(2)  Lord  President  of  the   Council:  One  of  the 
chiof  officers  of  state  in  England.    Ho  presides  at 
the  Privy  Council,  and  is  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  whom  ho  retires  from  ofiici-. 

(3)  Vice-President:  One  who  is  second  in  auihor- 
ity  to  a  president. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    w£t,     here,     camel,    h£r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g&,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     vnite,     cur,     rflle.     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     OB  =  «;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


presidentess 

•pres,  1  dent  ess,  a.  [Eng.  president;  •<•««.  |  A 
female  president.  (Mad.  d'Arblay:  Diary,  iii.  171.) 

pres,  i  deii  Ual  tl  as  sin,  a.  [Eng.  president; 
•ial.] 

*1.  Presiding  or  watching  over  others. 

"  The  presidential  angels."— Olanrm.  Discourses,  ser- 
mon 4. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  president ;  as,  a  presiden- 
tial chair. 

'pres.    1  dent  snip,  a.     [Eng.  president ;  -ship."] 

1.  The  oflico  or  place  of  a  president ;  presidency. 
"  To  hold  his  presidentship  of  S.  John's  Coll.  in  com- 

mendam  with  It."— Wood.-  Athena  Ojcon.,  Ii. 

2.  The  term  during  which  a  president  holds  his 
office. 

*pr6-s.Id  -Sr,  a.  [Eng.  presid(e):  -er.]  One  who 
presides;  a  president. 

"The  hospitable  prestder  is  never  no  happy  UM  when 
surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  friends."— 1>.  Powell: 
Living  Authors,  p.  192. 

*prS-Bld'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  prceaidiuin=n  garrison.) 
[PRESIDE.]  Pertaining  to  a  garrison;  naving  a 
garrison. 

"There  are  three  presldtal  castle*  in  this  city." — //oir- 
ell:  Letters,  bk  i.,  8  i.,  let.  39. 

*pr8-sld  -I-ar-jf,  a.  <t  a.    [PBESIDIAL.] 

A.  A»adj. :  Presidial,  garrisoned. 

"Having  near  upon  fifty  preeidiary  walled  towns  In 
their  hands."— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  S  il.,  let-  28. 

B.  Astubsi.:  A  guard. 

"One  of  those  heavenly  presidiarles." — Hall:  Contemp. ; 
Eltsha  and  the  Assyrians. 

'pres  1  die,  a.  [PRESIDIAL.]  A  garrison ;  a  for- 
tified towu  or  place ;  a  fortress. 

"Seigniour  Renzio  shall  lie  In  a  presldle."—Fox:  Mar- 
tyro,  p.  906. 

•prS  slg-nl  f  I-ci'-tlon,  a.  [Pref .  pre-,  and  Eng. 
signification  (q.  v.).l 

1.  The  act  of  signifying  or  showing  beforehand. 
"Some  presignlflcation  or  prediction."—  Borrow.-  Ser- 
mons, vol.  il.,  ser.  9. 

2.  A  type,  an  emblem. 

"This  is  but  a  dark  presignification  of  the  new  wine  we 
shall  drink  in  our  Father's  kingdom." — Manton:  Works, 
1. 117. 

*prS-Slg'-nI-fy*i  ".  t.  [Pref. pre-,  and  Eng.  signify 
(q.  v.).]  To  signify,  intimate,  or  denote  beforehand; 
to  presage. 

"Presignlfying  unlucky  events." — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rors, bk.  v.,  ch.  zzi. 

pre  sphe  nold,  prse  sphe  -no~id,  adj.  [Pref. 
pre-,  pree-,  and  Eng.  sphenoid.] 

Comp.  Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  the  centrum  of 
the  third  cranial  segment,  corresponding  to  the 
front  part  of  the  sphenoid  bone  in  man. 

prS-spIn'-al,  a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  spinal.] 

Anat . :  Situated  in  front  of  the  spine. 

prSss  (1),  *pres,  v.  t.  & »'.  [Fr.  preaaer=to  press, 
to  strain,  from  Lat.  preaao,  a  frequent,  from  preaaua, 
pa.  par.  of  premo=to  press.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compress  with  force  or  weight ;  to  act  upon 
with  weight.    (Luke  vi.  38.) 

2.  To  squeeze,  to  crush ;  to  extract  the  juice  of  by 
using  pressure.    (Geneataxl.il.) 

3.  To  embrace,  to  hug,  to  clasp  fondly. 

4.  To  bear  or  ho  upon. 

5.  To  bo  urged  or  driven  against. 

"My  spur  pressed  my  courser's  side." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  i.  19. 

6.  To  crowd  upon ;  to  throng  round  or  against. 
(Luke  viii.  45.) 

7.  To  follow  closely  upon ;  to  keep  close  to. 

8.  To  urge,  to  ply  hard,  to  constrain :  to  plead 
earnestly  with ;  to  solicit  with  earnestness  or  impor- 
tunity. 

"Press  me  not." — Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

9.  To  urge.oj  compel  the  acceptance  ot;  to  offer 
with  earnestness ;  as.  He  preaaed  the  offer  on  me. 

10.  To  straiten,  to  distress ;  to  weigh  or  bear  down 
upon.    (Psalm  xxxviii.  2.) 

11.  To  boar  hard  upon ;  to  ply  hard. 
•12.  To  affect  strongly.    (Actsxviii,  5.) 

13.  To  inculcate  witu  earnestness  or  importunity ; 
to  enforce,  to  urge. 

"The  President  had  not  insisted  upon  pressing  views 
of  his  own." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

14.  To  offer  freely. 

*15.  To  commit  to  the  press ;  to  print. 

"The  discourse  upon  this  conference  staid  long  before 
it  could  endure  to  be  pressed." — Heytin:  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  121. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  exert  pressure ;  to  act  with  weight  or  com- 
pressive  force. 
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2.  To  throng,  to  push.    (Mark  iii.  10.) 

3.  To  push  forward  toward  an  object  i  to  strive  or 
strain  eagerly  or  with  zeal. 

"1  press  toward  the  murk."—/'*/',  ill.  14. 

4.  To  make  invasion ;  to  encroach.    (Pope :  Essay 
on  Man,  i.  242.) 

5.  To  push  forward  improperly ;   to  intrude,  to 
pry. 

"Pressing  too  much  into  the  secrets  of  heaven." — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

6.  To  bear  or  weigh  heavily;  as,  His  difficulties 
are  pressing. 

•7.  To  urge  with  vehemence  or  importunity;  to 
importune,  to  solicit  earnestly. 

"He  pressed  upon  them  greatly,  and  they  turned  in 
unto  him." — Genesis  ill.  3. 

*8.  To  act  with  weight  or  influence ;  to  have  in- 
fluence or  moral  force. 

IT  (1)  TopreaaaaiJ: 

ffaut. :  To  crowd  sail.    [CROWD,  v.] 

(2)  To  press  upon :  To  attack  or  pursue  closely; 
to  attack  violently. 

pr£ss  (2).  r.  I.  [A  corrupt,  of  pre«(=ready,  the 
spoiling  being  influenced  by  the  compulsion  used 
in  forcing  men  to  enter  into  the  naval  service.] 

[PRE8T.1 

•1.  To  hire  for  service  at  sea. 

"I  was  prett  to  go  on  the  third  voyage." — Hackluyt: 
fiil/ages.  ill.  487. 

2.  To  impress;  to  force    into    service,  especially 
into  the  naval  service.    [IMPRESSMENT.] 

*3.  To  constrain,  to  oblige. 

"  I  was  prest  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist  at  the 
treaty." — Temple:  Miscellanies. 

press  (1),  *prease,  'preasse,  'prees,  'pres, 
•presse,  a.  [Fr.  prease=a  pressing,  a  throng,  from 
preaaer= to  press.]  [PRESS  (1),  v.] 

*l.  A  crowd,  a  tnrong. 

"There  wes  a  great  prease  about  the  king."— Grufton: 
Chronicle:  Edward  til.  (an.  80). 

*2.  A  hand-to-hand  fight ;  a  mel6o,  an  affrny. 

"He  was  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  pre  as*  und  light."  — 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  842. 

3.  The  act  of   pressing  or  pushing    forward;    a 
crowding,  a  thronging. 

"In  their  throng  and  press  to  that  lost  hold." 

Shakesr-    King  ,/uAn,  v.  7. 

4.  Urgency,  pressure ;  urgent  demands  of  business 
or  affairs ;  as,  a  preaa  of  business. 

5.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  pressing,  squeez- 
ing, compressing  or  crushing  any  body  or  substance, 
or  for  forcing  it  into  any  desired  and  more  compact 
form.    Presses  are  of  various  forms,  according  to 
the  particular  uses  for  which  they  arc  intended,  and 
are  usually  distinguished  bya  descriptive  prefix ;  as, 
a  printing-preaa,  a  hydraulic-press,  a  eheese-preaa, 
Ac. 

6.  Specially  applied  to — 

(1)  A  wine-press,  a  wine-vat. 
"Thyprc««e»  burst  with  wine."— Proverbs,  iii.  10. 

(2)  A  printing-press  (q.  v.). 

"All  the  presses  and  pulpits  in  the  realm  took  part  in 
the  conflict." — S&acaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(3)  In  photography,  a  printing-frame  (q.  v.). 

7.  The   publications    of   a  country   collectively; 
printed  literature  in  general,  but  more  especially 
applied  to   newspaper  literature;  the   periodical 
literature  of  a  country.    [NEWSPAPER.] 

"The  eighty  or  ninety  reporters  for  the  press  then  in 
Parliament." — Orant:  Newspaper  Press,  i.  296. 

8.  Those  engaged  on  the  press;  espec.  reporters 
for  newspapers. 

9.  An  upright  case  or  closet  in  which  clothes  and 
other  articles  are  kept. 

"Acupboard  with  a  fairepreas*."—  Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1761. 
IT  (1)  Censornhip  of  the  press :    [4'uNsojtsnip.] 

(2)  Liberty  of  the  press :    [LIBERTY,  If  4.] 

(3)  Press  of  sail: 

Naut. :  As  much  sail  as  the  ship  can  carry. 

press-bed,  a.  A  bod  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  folded  and  shut  up  in  a  case. 

press-cake,  a.    [MILL-CAKE,  1.] 

press-keys,  s.  pi.  Brass  keys  to  hold  tightly  the 
strings  in  a  sowing-press. 

press-pack,  r.  t.  To  compress  by  a  hydraulic 
or  other  press ;  as.  to  press-pack  wool. 

press-pin,  a.    The  iron  lever  of  a  screw-press. 
press-printing,  s. 

Porcelain :  One  of  the  modes  of  printing  porce- 
lain.   The  process  is  applied  to  biscuit, 
press-room,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  room  in  a  house  in  which 
presses  for  any  purpose  are  kept. 

2.  Print. :  The  room  whore  the  press-work  is  done, 
as  distinguished  from  the  composing-room,  &c. 


pressing-bag 


press-wheel  roller,  a. 

Agric. :  A  roller  constructed  of  a  series  of  wheels 
which  combine  to  form  a  rolling  ridge  and  hollow 
face,  and  avoid  clogging,  or  the  necessity  for  a 
scraper  to  clean  the  roller. 

press-work,  a. 

1.  Joinery:  Cabinet  work  of  a  number  of  succes- 
sive veneers  crossing  grain,  and  united  by  glue, 
heat,  and  pressure. 

2.  1'riiit. :  The  act  or  process  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  type,  otc. .  by  means  of  a  press ;  the  print- 
ing-off  of  a  form  by  hand-press. 

'press-yard,  a.  A  room  or  yard  in  Newgate  in 
which  accused  persons  who  refused  to  answer  were 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  pet'ne  forte  et  dure 
(q.  v.). 

"We  have  still  In  Newgate  what  is  called  the  press- 
yard." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  oh.  20. 

prSss  (2),  a.  (PRESS  (2),  v.]  A  commission  or 
order  to  press  or  force  men  into  service. 

"  I  have  misused  the  king's  pr«««."—  Shaketp.  .•  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  /.,iv.2. 

press-gang,  a.  A  detachment  of  seamen  under 
an  officer  empowered  to  press  or  force  men  into  the 
naval  service. 

"  They  heard  that  the  press-gangs  were  out." — Starryat: 
Peter  Simple,  oh.  I. 

•press-master,  a.  The  leader  of  a  press-gang. 
(DrUrfey :  Collin's  Walk,  ii.) 

•press-money,  a.    Prest-money  (q.  T.). 
"  I  never  yet  did  take  press-money." 

Cartwrlght:  Ordinary,  iii.  1. 

prSs  aan  t6,  adv.    [Hal.] 

Music :  Pressing  on ,  hurrying  the  time. 

pressed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PBESS  (1),  v.) 

pressed-brick,  a.  A  brick  forcibly  compressed, 
when  nearly  dry,  into  a  metallic  mold.  This  gives 
a  smooth  face,  and  leaves  the  arrises  very  sharp. 

pressed-glass,  a.  Glass  brought  to  shape  in  a 
inuld  by  a  plungor. 

prgss'-gr,  *press-our,  subst.    [English  preaa  (1), 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  presses. 

'_'.  One  who  presses,  urges,  or  enforces  anything 
by  argument. 

*;i.  A  wine-press. 

"The  prfssour  of  wiyn  of  strong  ueniaunoe  of  the 
wriuheof  almyghtl  God."—  Wycllfe:  Apooalips,  lix. 

4.  \  form  of  ironing-machine. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Knitting:  The  bar  in  a  knitting-machine  which 
drivos  the  barb  of  the  needle  into  the  groove  of  the 
shank  in  order  to  let  off  the  loop. 

2.  Sewing-machine :  The  foot-piece  in  a  sewing- 
machine  which  rests  upon  the  cloth  to  hold  itsteauy 
while  the  needle  penetrates  and  withdraws,  and 
then  rises  to  allow  the  cloth  to  be  fed ;  a  presser- 
foot. 

3.  Spinning : 

(1)  The  pressure-roller  of  a  drawing-frame. 

(2)  The  spring-finger  of  a  bobbin-frame. 

presser-bar,  a. 

Knitting-mach. :  A  bar  which  presses  upon  the 
barb  of  the  hook,  so  as  to  close  it  against  the  shank 
of  the  needle. 

presser-filer,  a. 

Spinning : 

1.  A   machine  fitted    with   the   fliers  described 
under  2. 

2.  A  flier  with  a  spring  arm  pressing  upon  the 
bobbin  upon  which  it  delivers  the  yarn. 

presser-foot,  a.    [PBESSER,  II.  2.] 
presser-frame,  a. 

Spinning :  A  frame  furnished  with  presser-fl  iers. 
[PBESSER-FLIER,  2.] 

•prSss  -f  at,  a.  [Eng.  preaa  (2),  s.,  and/of=a  vat.) 
The  vat  of  a  wine  or  olive  press  for  the  collection 
of  oil  or  wine.  (Haggai,  ii.  16.) 

press    Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [PRESS  (1). «.] 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadjective: 

1.  Urgent,  important;  demanding  immediate  at- 
tention. 

"  There  is  room  for  economy  in  works  of  a  less  pressing 
kind." — London  Times. 

2.  Urging,  importuning. 

"The  pressing  questions  of  the  divines." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

^[  Pressing  to  death :  [Peine  forte,  et  dvre.] 
pressing-bag,  a.    The  horsehair  cloth   bag  in 
which  flaxseed  or  stearic  acid  is  pressed. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c,hm,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     d«L 


pressing-board 


pressing-board, «. 

1.  An  ironing-board  upon  which  seams  are  pressed. 

i.  H**>kbinding :  A  board  placed  between  a  layer 
of  books  whan  piled  in  the  standing-press  (q.  v.). 

pressing-plate,'.  A  follower-board  in  an  oil- 
press  ;  board  and  bags  of  the  material  alternate. 

pressing-roller,  t. 

1.  A  wire-gauze  roller  which  takes  up  the  moisture 
from  the  felted  pulp  in  paper-making. 

'1.  The  roller  winch  presses  the  sheet  of  damp 
paper  to  remove  moisture. 

priss  -Ing-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  pressing;  -I*.] 

1.  In  a  pressing  manner;  urgently,  importantly, 
huxily.     (Southry:  tetters,  iv.  481.) 

•2.  Shortly,  quickly. 

"The  one  contract*  his  words,  speaking  pressing^."— 
ffnweH. 

•priss  l6n  (SB  as  sh),  «.  [Latin  prenio,  from 
prratiu,  pa.  par.  of_prfmo=to  press;  Fr.  preoion.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  pressing ;  pressure. 

"If  light  consisted  only  in pres*lon."—Xaetom:  Optics, 

2.  Cartesian  Philos.:  An  endeavor  to  move. 
tpr8s-»I-r6s-tJr,  «.    [ PRESSIROSTRES.]   Any  In- 
dividual of  the  Pressirostres. 

tpris-Bl-ris  -tral,  adj.  [Modern  Latin  pressi- 
rottr(es) ;  Eng.  suff.  -aZ.]  Belonging  to,  or  having 
the  characteristics  of,  the  Pressirostres  (q.  T.). 

tpris-sl-ros  tr«?,  «.  pi.  [Latin  fressus=Rat- 
tencil,  compressed,  and  ro«<rum=a  beak.] 

Ornith. :  A  section  of  the  old  order  Grallatores. 
Bill  moderate,  seldom  longer  than  head,  with  tip 
protracted,  hard,  compressed,  somewhat  tumid 
behind  the  nostrils.  Feet  elongate ;  toes  somewhat 
short,  almost  always  connected  at  the  bases  by 
membrane;  hallux  in  some  resting  on  point  only, 
in  many  absent. 

•prSss  I  tant,  a.  [PRESS  (1),  «.)  Gravitating, 
heavy. 

•priss  -Ive,  o.    [Eng.  press  (1),  v. ;  -iue.] 

1.  Oppressive,  burdensome. 

'•  The  taxations  were  so  pretsire."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Can- 
tempi.;  Heiioooam. 

2.  Pressing,  urgent,  important ;  demanding  im- 
mediate attention. 

•prSss  -Vt,  *pres-ly,  adv.  [Eng.prew  (1),  s. ;-!».] 
With  compression  ;  closely,  concisely. 

"No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pretty,  more 
weightily."— Ben  Jonson:  DtKoveriet. 

press   man  (!),<.    [Eng.  press  (1),  s..  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  attends  to  a  printing-press. 

"The  pressman  begins  the  work  by  printing  a  dozen 
flat  proofs  of  the  cut  on  different  thicknesses  of  fine 
naper."—  Scribner's  Magatlne,  May,  1880,  p.  40. 

2.  A  journalist,  a  reporter. 

"A  sporting  reporter  was  on  his  way  with  another 
fressman."— London  Eeilw. 
*3.  One  engaged  in  a  wine-press. 

"One  only  path  by  which  the  prftsman  came." 

«7,,,,,,,,,..,;  Homer's  lltaa,  xviii.  815. 

•priss  -man  (2),».    [Eng.preo  (2),  v.,  and  man.] 

1.  A  member  of  a  press-gang ;  one  who  impresses 
men. 

'i.  One  who  is  pressed  into  the  public  service. 

'J.  A  man  ready  for  service. 

•priss  -niss, «.  [Eng.  pr«»  (1),  v. ;  -n««.]  The 
Rtato  of  being  pressed;  closeness,  compression; 
condensation  of  thought  or  language. 

•priss'-ur-age,  'priss  Sr  age  (age  •.<•  Ig),  >. 

[Fr.l 

1.  The  act  of  pressing ;  pressure. 

"A  frnt  presserage  of  teres  that  of  the  sorwe  Is  mea- 
aangere."— Di  Hraullertlr.-  rtlgrlmnge  of  the  Mannode, 

2.  The  juice  of  the  grape  extracted  by  pressure. 

3.  A  fee  paid  to  the  owner  of  a  wine-prow  for  its 
use. 

priss  Ore  •  ss  as  sb), «.  [O.  Fr..  from  Lat.  ptrn- 
•urvi,  orig.  fern.  sing,  of  prtssurus,  fut.  part,  of 
prrmo= to  press;  Itall prearura.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A    constraining,    compressing,    squeezing,    or 
crushing;  the  state  of  being  pressed  or  compressed. 
(Long/flloir :  Dedieofion.) 

2.  A  ntateof  difficulty  or  embarrassment ;  severity, 
dilliculty, or  grievousnen,  a»  of  personal  affairs; 
(traits,  difficulties,  distress. 

"Sorrow  and  her  saddest  preu*ret."—Rp.  Taylor,  Ser. 
moiu,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

8.  A  constraining,  compelling,  or  lmj>elling  force ; 
that  which  constrains  the  intellectual  or  moral 
faculties. 

"He  had  no  painful  )>rc«»ur<  from  without." 

Wardsxorth    Exeurtlun,  bk.  L 
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4.  Urgency;  pressing  or  urgent  demand  on  one's 
time  or  attention ;  as,  a  pressure  of  business. 
•5.  An  impression,  a  stamp,  a  character  impressed. 
"All  saws  of  books,  all  formn.  all  prnnim  past." 

.SA<ifc«j»p.  •  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
•6.  A  wine-press ;  a  press. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Beol.:  Pressure  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  in 
solidifying  rocks. 

2.  tlech. :  The  force  exerted  by  one  body  on  an- 
other by  weight  or  the  continued  application  of 
power.    [  HYDROSTATICS.  1 

U  If  a  body  be  compressed  into  smaller  space,  its 
temperature  rises  as  the  volume  diminishes.    Press- 
ure is  a  source  also  of  electricity. 
•'(I)  Atmospheric pressure :  [ATMOSPHERIC.] 
(2)  Center of  pressure:  [CENTURA.  III.  (30),  (31).] 
pressure-filter,  s.    A  filtering-chamber  placed 
in  a  pipe  under  a  head  of  water, 
pressure-frame, ».    [PRINTING-FRAKB.] 
pressure-gauge,  *. 

1.  Steam  Eng.:  A  gauge  for  indicating  the  press- 
ure of  steam  in  a  boiler,    f  MANOMETER.] 

2.  \"<if.:  A  deep-sea  pressure-gauge  is  one  which 
is  constructed  for  measuring  depths  by  the  amount 
of  compression  to  which  the  contained  fluid  is  sub- 
ject when  submerged. 

pressure-sensations,  s.pl.    [SENSATION.] 
tprJSst,  pret.  &  pa. par.  of  v.    [PRESS  (!),».] 
•prist,  a.,t.  &adv.  JO.  Fr.  prest=(a.)  ready,  (».} 
a  loan,  ready  money ;  Fr.  pr«(=ready.]    [PREST,  v.j 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ready,  in  readiness ;  prompt,  quick,  prepared. 
"Howe'er  we  stand  prepar'd,  prettt  for  our  journey." 

Hr-iuta.  .r  net.:  Wild  Goose  C/iasr,  T.  2. 

2.  Neat,  tight,  tidy. 

"  More  people,  more  handsome  and  prett 
Where  find  ye?"— Timer:  Husbandry,  1x111.  7. 

B.  An  substantive  : 

1.  Ready  money ;  a  loan  of  money. 
"Requiring of  the  cltie  aprestot  «ii  thousand  marks." 

—Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  15. 

2.  A  duty  in  money  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  on 
his  account  in  the  exchequer,  or  for  money  left  or 
remaining  in  bis  hands.    (Eng.) 

C.  At  adv.:  Quickly,  readily,  promptly,  imme- 
diately. 

prest-money,  subst.  Money  paid  to  men  who 
enlist  into  the  public  service;  press-money.  (So 
called  because  those  who  receive  it  are  to  be  prett 
or  ready  when  called  on.)  (Eng.) 

•prist,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  pretter  (Fr.  prtter),  from 
Lat.  prcuto—tf>  become  surety  for,  to  give,  to  pro- 
vide :  prce=before,  and  «fo=to  stand ;  Itul.  prcsiare 
—  to  lend.]  To  offer  or  give  as  a  loan ;  to  lend. 

prist -a-ble,  a.  [0.  Fr.]  Payable ;  capable  of 
bring  made  good. 

pris-tant, ».    [Fr.] 

Mtisir:  Theopen diapason  of  an  organ,  sometimes 
of  sixteen  feet,  sometimes  of  eight  feet  in  length. 

pres  ta  tion.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcestatio=& 
giving,  a  providing;  pr<riio=to  give,  to  provide.] 
f PREST,  c.]  A  payment  of  money;  purveyance. 
(Cowed.) 

prestatlon-money,  «.  A  sum  of  money  paid 
yearly  by  archdeacons  and  other  dignitaries  to 
their  bishop.  (Eng.) 

*pr8s'-ter  (1),  «.    [Or.,  from  prftlu)= to  kindle.] 

1.  A  meteor  or  exhalation  formerly  supposed  to 
be  thrown  from  the  clouds  with  such  violence  that 
by  collision  it  is  set  on  fire. 

2.  One  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  which  swells  when 
a  person  is  angry. 

•pris-tJr  (2),  ».     [A  contraction    of  presbyter 
(q.  v.).]    A  priest. 
Prester- John,  «. 

1.  A  mythical    descendant  of  Ogior   the  Dane, 
believed  in  the  Middle  Ages 

lo  rnln  as  a  Christian  sover- 
eign and  j.rir.-t  somewhere 
in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

2.  Her.:     A    Prester-John 
is  borne  in  the  ;mn-  of  the 
Si-e  nf  Chichoster,  England. 

pr«  -  stir  -  nfim,  pro- 
sier -num.  «.  [Prefix  pre-, 
prir-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  sternum 
(q.r.).] 

<  'omit.  Anat.:  The  anterior 
I .ort  ion  of  the  breast  bone 
as  far  back  as  the  arttcula- 
ti.,i,  of  the  second  rib.  It 
oorrMpoodf  to  the  manubrium  iterni  in  man. 

pres  til   ia,  (iz  as  tz),  «.    [Ital.] 

Musir :  Hnste,  hnrry,  or  quickness  of  movement 
or  execution. 


presumable 


pris-tl-dig  -It-al.  a.  [Lat.  pr<w(o=at  band, 
ready,  and  Eng.  digital.]  Having  fingers  fit  for 
juggling. 

"The  second  his  prtsttdigltal  hand."— Keadf :  .Vevcr  too 
Late  to  M'-ti<l,  ch.  vi. 

pres  tl  dig  I  ta  tlon.  s.  [Lat.  pr<B«fo=athand, 
ready,  and  iti-iitiis  H  finger.]  [PRESTIGIATION.J 
Sli'inht  of  hand;  legerdemain,  juggling. 

pris-tl  dig  -I-ta-t8r,  «.  [PRESTIDIOITATIOS.] 
One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  prestidigitation ; 
a  juggler. 

pris-tl-dlg-l-t«,-tor  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  prettidigi- 
tator :  -ial.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  prestidigitation  or 
legerdemain. 

pris -tlfte,  pris-tlge,*.  [French= fascination, 
magic  spell,  magic  power,  from  Lat.yira>«fi</i'um  =  a 
deceiving  by  juggling  tricks,  a  delusion  :  prtrstiyi<r 
=tricks,  trickery:  pr(E=before,  and  stiy-,  root  of 
stinguo  =  to  extinguish ;  allied  toGr.*fizo  =  to  prick : 
Eng.  stick.  Prestige  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  of 
a  word  acquiring  a  good  in  place  of  a  bad  meaning. 
Ital.  &  Sp.  prestigioT] 

1.  An  illusion, a  trick,  a  juggling  trick,  H  (Illusion, 
an  imposture. 

"The  sophisms  of  infidelity,  and  the  prestiges  of  im- 
posture."—  Warburton:  Works,  vol.  ix.,  eer.  ft. 

2.  Influence  or  weight  derived  from  former  fame, 
excellence,  or  achievements;  influence  or  weight 
arising  from  a  confident  expectation  of  future  suc- 
cesses or  triumphs  derived  from  previous  achieve- 
ments. 

"The  power  and  prestige  which  it  has  gained  through 
the  success  of  the  present  strike  IB  prodigious." — London 
Times. 

•prii-tlg  -l-ate,  t>.  t.  [PRESTIOIATION.]  To 
deceive,  to  cheat.  (Dent:  Pathway  to  Heaven, 
p.  10.) 

•pris-tlg-I-a'-tlon,  «.  [Lat,  prce*tigice  =  tricks.] 
[PRESTIGE.]  The  acting  or  playing  of  legerde- 
main ;  juggling,  trickery,  prestidigitation. 

"Divers  kinds  of  fascinations,  incantation*,  prettigi- 
atlons."—  Hotctll:  Letters,  iii.  23. 

pris-tlg'-l-a-t5r,  «.  [Latin  prcettigiator,  from 
!»•»  Kd'yiii".  .  t  ricks.  |  A  juggler,  a  cheat. 

"This  cunning  presttglator  (the  devil)."— More:  Mys- 
tery of  Godliness. 

•pris-tlft  -I-fc-tSr-y,  a.  [Eng.  prettigiator ;  -y.] 
Juggling,  cheating,  deceiving. 

"Petty,  low,  and  useless j>r«/fy/a(ory  tricks."— Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii  ,  ser.  xx. 

•pris-tlg -ious,  *pres  ti  gy-qus,  adj.  [Latin 
prcestigiosus,  from  prcestigi<f= tricks.]  Cheating; 
practicing  cheating  or  tricks. 

"The  prestigious  conveyance  of  a  mysterious  witch- 
craft."—Cotton  Mather:  Memorable  Proridenfes  (ed.  16«8>, 
p.  43. 

pris  -tl-m6n  y,  «.  [Fr.  prettimonie,  from  Low 
Lat.  prtRatimonium,  from  Lat.  prce*to=to  afford,  to 
provide.] 

Canon  Law :  A  fund  for  the  supportof  a  priest, 
appropriated  by  the  founder,  but  not  erected  into 
any  title  or  benefice,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope  or 
the  ordinary,  but  of  which  the  patron  is  collator. 
(Eng.) 

prSs-tls  -si-mo,  adv.   [Ital.] 

Uviie :  Very  fast  indeed. 

'prist  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  prest,  a. ;  -ly.]    Quickly. 

"Prtstly  and  readily  shewed  foorth."—  I'dall:  Lukt  zxiv. 

prSs  -to,  odr.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.prce«fo=at  hand, 
ready.]  [PREST,  o.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Quickly,  at  once. 

If  Now  only  used  by  jugglers  as  a  word  of  com- 
mand for  sudden  changes. 

2.  Music:  Fast,  quickly ;  presto  awai=very  fast. 
*pr6  strlc    tion,  t.    (Lat.  prcestrietio=K  binding 

up,  from  prcestrictus.  pa.  par.  of  prce»(rin;/o=  1 1  >  t  i. 
or  bind  up,  to  make  blunt  or  dim.]  An  obstruction 
of  the  sight;  dimness  or  dullness  of  sight. 

"It  is  feared  yon  have  Balaam's  disease,  a  pearl  in 
your  eye,  Mammon's  j>re*trictton."—XUton:  Antmtirirrr- 
slon,  -Iv- 

•prd-Btfid  -f,  '•.  /.  [  Pref.  pr«-,  and  Eng.tfudj/.  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  study  beforehand. 

"He  .  .  .  preached  what  he  had  prestuilirtt."— Ful- 
ler: Worthtrt  i.  166. 

prfist- wlcB  -I-a,  «.  [Named  after  Mr.  Joseph 
Prefltwich,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford.  He  was 
iippnintcd  in  1874. J 

Paltront.:  A  genus  of  Xiphosnra  (q.  v.). 

pr8-8ul-tSr,  *.  fLat.  prffjtuttor.  from  pr«e=be- 
fiin-,  and  8«fio=to  leap,  to  dance.]  A  leader  or 
director  of  a  dance. 

"The  CoryphfeuB  of  the  world,  or  the  precentor  and 
pmultorot  it."— Cuittcnrlli:  Intrll.  Sturm,  p.  WI. 

pr8  sum -a-ble,  <nij.    |K»K.  /irc«n»i(iK'  -afcir.] 

That  may  bo  presumed  or  Mip|iosi-d  t.i  In.  Inn. ,  r 

i-tit  itlnl  to  lM-licf.  without  itircrt  i^  i«lfnc«-or  ni'i 

iii;iy  l»«'  it^-iiincd  or  tnkt-n  (is  ^niatt  d. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    b8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
or,     w8re.     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mote.     cub.     cttre,     unite,     cttr,    rflle,     full;     try,     SJrian.     SB,    oe  = «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 
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presumably 

pre-gCun -a-bl?,  mlr.  [Eng.  presumable) ;  -Jtf.] 
I  n  ,-i  presumable  manner  or  degree ;  according  to  or 
by  presumption. 

"Authors  presumably  writing  by  common  place*  break 
forth  at  last  into  useless  rhapsodies." — Browne:  Vitlyar 
Errvn,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

prS  ;ume',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  primmer,  from  Latin 
prcetfumo  ~  to  take  beforehand,  to  anticipate,  to 
presume:  pr<E=bofore,  and  #u»to=to  take;  Sp.  & 
Port. presumir;  Ital.  presumere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  take  or  assume  beforehand ;  to  vent- 
ure on  without  leave  previously  obtained. 
"  Bold  deed  thou  htuA  presumed." 

Xilton:  P.  I..,  \i.  921. 

2.  fig.:  To  assume;  to  take  for  granted  without 
previous  inquiry  or  examination ;  to  hold  or  regard 
as  true,  false,  Ac.,  on  probable  or  reasonable 
grounds ;  to  inter. 

"Every  man  is  to  be  presumed  innocent  till  he  is  found 
guilty." — BUickstone:  Comment. 

B.  Intransitive : 

\.  To  suppose  or  believe  without  previous  inquiry 
or  examination  ;  to  iufer  or  assume  on  probable  or 
reasonable  grounds  but  without  direct  or  positive 
evidence. 

"Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing?  I  was.*' 

Shakeap.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  5 

2.  To  venture  without  previous  leave  given   or 
askitd;  to  take  the  liberty;  to  go  beyond  what  is 
justifiable  or  permissible ;  to  bo  or  make  bold  ;  to 
be  presumptuous. 

"Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  its  in  this  manner?'* 

Shakes^.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  ///.,  ill.  8. 

3.  To   form    over-confident    or    arrogant    ideas; 
hence,  to  act  upon  sucli  over-confident  or  arrogant 
conclusions  ;  to  make  unjustifiable  advances  on  an 
over-confident  or  arrogant  opinion  of  one's  self  or 
of  one's  powers,  rights.  &c.    (Followed  by  on  or 
upon  before  the  cause  or  over-confidence ;  formerly 
it  was  also  followed  by  o/.) 

"Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege.'* 

Shalcesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  act  in  a  presumptuous,  forward,  insolent, 
or  arrogant  manner;  to  transgress  the  bounds  or 
reverence,  respect,  or  courtesy;    to  behave    with 
assurance  or  arrogance.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  121.) 

*5.  To  commit  presumptuous  sin. 
"To  presume,  or  to  commit  a  presumptuous  sin." — 
South:  Sermon*,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  10. 

lire  ^uined  ,  pa.  par.  or  «.    [PRESUME.] 

pr8  S.um -Sd-lyS  aid'.  [Eng.  presumed;  -ly.]  By 
presumption ;  presumably. 

prS-S.um -e"r,  *•  [Eng. presum(e);  -er.~]  One  who 
presumes;  an  arrogant  or  presumptuous  person. 
(Hituth:  Sermon*,  vol.  vii.,  sor.  11.) 

pre'5um'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PRESUME.] 

prS  S.um  -lAg-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  presuming;  -/».] 
In  a  presuming  or  presumptuous  manner;  pre- 
sumptuously. 

prS  §ump  tion,  *pre-sum  cl  oun,  *pre  sum- 
ci  uii,  s.  [O.  Fr.  prexumpcitni  (Fr.  presomption), 
from  Lat.  pra'sumptior.em,  accus.  of  pro?sumptio= 
a  taking  before,  a  presuming,  from  prcemmptut,  pn. 
par.  of  prtFKUmo  —  to  presume  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  pre- 
F 'i  a  i- ii m;  Ital.presunzi'oH*.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  The  act  of  presuming;  assuming  or  taking  any- 
thing as  true,  false,  granted,  &c.,  without  previous 
inquiry  or  examination  ;  assumption  or  supposition 
of  the  truth  or  existence  of  something  based  on 
probable  or  reasonable  grounds,  but  not  on  director 
positive  proof  or  evidence. 

Ii.  A  ground  or  reason  for  presuming;  an  argument, 
strong,  but  not  demonstrative;  strong  probability. 

"A  strong  presumption  that  God  hath  not  moved  their 
hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath  not  enabled  them 
to  prove." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

'.i.  That  which  is  presumed  or  assumed;  that 
which  is  supposed  or  taken  as  true  or  real  without 
director  positive  evidence. 

4.  Blind,  headstrong,  or  \inreasonahleoonfidence; 
over-confidence,  presmnptuousness;  boldness  in 
doint;  or  venturing  to  do  anything  without  reason- 
able probability  of  success. 

.">.  Assurmce,  arrogance;  an  overstepping  of  tho 
bounds  of  reverence,  respect,  or  courtesy;  impu- 
dence, etl'rontery. 

"Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath." 

.-•li«ki:«i,.:  llcunj  VI.,  1't.  I.,  ii.  3. 

II.  Law:    In  the  absence  of  direct   evidence   that 
which  comes  nearest   to  the  proof  of  a  fact.    Prc- 
nunptioni  are  of  three  degrees:    Violent,  in  which 

those  circumstances  appear  which  necessarily 
aiiendthe  fact;  probable,  arising  from  such  cir- 
onm-tar.ces  a  -  usually  attend  ilie  lact  ;  and  light 
(without  validity).  A  presumption  "juris  et  do 

b6il,     boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  fc 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    <tc-  =  bel.     del. 
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jure"  (of  law  and  from  law)  is  where  law  or  cus- 
tom assumes  the  fact  to  be  so  on  a  presumption 
which  cannot  be  traversed  by  contrary  evidence.  A 
presumption  "juris"  (of  law)  is  one  established  in 
law  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  A  presumption 
"hominis  vel  judicis  (of  the  man  or  judge)  is  one 
which  is  not  necessarily  conclusive,  though  no  proof 
to  the  contrary  bo  adduced. 
pr8-s.ump'-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  presomptif;  Sp.  &  Ital. 

*1.  Presumed ;  taken  by  previous  supposition  or 
assumption. 

2.  Based  on  presumption  or  probability ;  proba- 
ble; grounded  on  probable  or  reasonable  grounds, 
though  not  directly  or  positively  proved;  proving 
circumstantially,  not  directly. 

"A  strong  presumptive  proof  that  his  interpretation  of 
Scripture  Is  not  the  true  one."—  Wttterland:  M'orks.  i. 
321. 

*3.  Unreasonably  confident ;  arrogant,  presump- 
tive. 

presumptive-evidence, «. 

Law:  Evidence  derived  from  presumptions  or 
circumstances  which  necessarily  or  usually  attend 
a  fact.  It  is  distinguished  from  direct  evidence  or 
positive  proof. 

presumptive-heir,  s.    [HEIR.] 

presumptive-title,  s. 

Law:  A  kind  of  title  founded  on  the  fact  that  one 
is  in  possession  of  land  though  he  cannot  tell  the 
reason  why.  It  is  tho  lowest  and  most  insecure 
title  of  any. 

*prS  §fimp  tlve-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  presumptive; 
•ly.J  In  a  presumptive  manner ;  by  or  according  to 
presumption ;  presumably. 

"He  who  could  read  and  write  was  presumptively  a  per- 
son in  holy  orders." — Burke:  Powers  of  Juries,  rf-o. 

prg-gump  -tu  ous,  "pre  sump  tl  ouse,  a.  [O. 
Fr.  presuniptuouse  (Fr.  presomptueujc),  from  Lat  in 
prozsuniptuosus,  from  prtc«umo=to  presume  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  presuntuoso;  Port,  presumptuoso.] 

1.  Acting  with  or  characterized  by  presumption  ; 
taking  uuduo  liberties;  over-bold;  arrogant,  inso- 
lent. 

"  She  had  not  seemed  to  be  displeased  by  the  attentions 
of  her  presumptuous  admirer."  —  Miicanlny:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  lii. 

2.  Over-confident:   bold  or  confident  to  excess; 
over-venturous,  rash. 

"  Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presitmiituous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  hike,  i.  11. 

3.  Irreverent  witli  regard  to  sacred  things.    (Mil- 
ton.) 

4.  Done  with  presumption  or  violation  of  known 
duty.    (Psalm  fix..  13.) 

prS  S.ump'-tu-OUS-lyc,  adv.  [Eng.  presumptu- 
ous; -fy/.]  In  a  presumptuous  manner;  with  pre- 
sumption or  rash  confidence;  arrogantly,  willfully, 
irreverently. 

"Wax  presumptuously  conBdent."— Kunijan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  L 

pre  ;ump  -tu-pus-nSss,  «.  [Eng. presumptuous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  presumptu- 
ous;  rash  or  groundless  confidence;  presumption, 
arrogance. 

"He  is  pitilessly  admonished  of  his  presumptuousness." 
—Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  196. 

tpre-surp-p6§'-al,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  sup- 
posal (q.  v.).]  A  supposal  or  supposition  previously 
formed;  presupposition. 

"Presttpposal  of  knowledge  concerning  certain  princi- 
ples."—Hooter:  Eccles.  Polity. 

pre  sup  poge',  v.  t.    [Fr.  pr<?suppo»er.] 

1.  To  suppose  or  imagine  beforehand  ;  to  take  for 
granted ;  to  assume. 

"There  is  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  thing." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  iz.,  ser.  11. 

2.  To  cause  to  bo  taken  for  granted;  to  imply  as 
antecedent  or  previously  existing. 

"A  remembraunce  presupposeth  the  thyng  to  be  ab- 
sent."— Fryth:  Hurts,  p.  121. 

pre  sup  p6  §l'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  pr(supposer= 
to  presuppose  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  presupposing  or  of  forming  a  sup- 
position beforehand. 

2.  That    which    is   presupposed:    a    supposition, 
notion,  or  idea  formed  beforehand  ;  a  surn,i-e. 

"Indeed  the  presupposition,  absurd  as  it  really  is,  has 
been  generally  entertained." — Lewes:  Hist,  of  Philosophy, 
i.  311. 

pre  -sfir  ml§e,  «.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English  sur- 
mise, s.  i  q.  \ .  i  |  A  surmise  formed  beforehand. 

"  It  was  your  presurmise, 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop.'* 

,>..  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 


pretend 

-tol  -Ic,  a<y.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 

systolic.} 

Physiol.  (fr  Pathol.:  Occurring  just  previous  to 
the  systolic  contraction.  The  presystolic  murmur 
may  bo  faintly  heard  when  the  orifice  between  tho 
auricle  and  the  ventricle  is  so  narrowed  as  to  ob- 
struct tho  flow  of  tho  blood  from  the  former  to  tho 
latter. 

prS-tSnce',  pre  tense',  «.  [Lat.  prcetensus,  pa. 
par.  of  prcetendo  =  to  spread  before,  to  pretend 
(q.  v.) ;  8p.  pretensa.] 

1.  Anything  stretched  out,  put,  or  set  as  a  cover; 
a  cover.    (Not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  tree  whose  leaves  were  intended  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations,  not  for  a  pretence,  and  palliation  for  sin. 
.K.'/v.-  Mystery  ofOodllntss,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  reason,  ground,  or  claim,  true  or  false,  put 
forward  as  the  excuse  for  a  line  of  conduct;  a  pre- 
tension. 

"  Spirits  that  in  our  just  pretein'es  armed, 
Fall  with  us."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  825. 

3.  An  excuse,  a  pretext.    (Not  necessarily  false  or 
hypocritical.) 

4.  The  act  of  pretending ;  tho  act  of  assuming  or 
displaying  to  others  a  false  or  hypocritical  appear- 
ance, either  in  words  or  actions,  with  a  view  to  con- 
ceal that  which  is  true,  and  thus  to  deceive;  a  false 
or thypocritical  show;  as.  Ho  made  a  pretence  of 
going ;  This  was  done  under  pretence  of  friendship. 

5.  A  deceptive  or  hypocritical  excuse,  argument, 
or  reason,  put  forward  to  hide  or  cloak  one's  real 
designs  or  purpose. 

"  Glory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  pretence.." 

Vowiter:  Heroism. 

6.  Assumption;  claim  to  not  ice;  pretensions. 
*7.  Intention,  purpose,  design. 

"The  pretence  whereof  being  .  .  .  laid  open." — 
Shakesp.:  Winters  Tale,  ill.  2. 

*!T  The  pretence  and  the  excuse  are  both  set  forth 
to  justify  one's  conduct  in  tho  eyes  of  others;  but 
tho  pretence  always  conceals  something  moro  or 
loss  culpable,  and  by  a  greater  or  less  violation  of 
truth  ;  the  excuse  may  sometimes  justify  that  which 
is  justinable.  Pretence  is  now  always  used  in  a  bad 
sense ;  pretext  is  not  necessarily  so  used. 

IT  Escutcheon  of  pretence :  [ESCUTCHEON  OF  PKE- 
TESCE.] 

prS-tgnged',  prg-tgnsed, «.    [PRETENCE.] 

1.  Intended,  designed. 

"Further  if  they  can  their  pretensed  enterprise.*  — 
Hall:  Henry  VII.,  to.  6. 

2.  Pretended. 

"  Pretensed  synods  and  convocations." — Stapylton. 

prS  tSnce'-lfiss,  pre  tense  less,  a.  [English 
pretence;  -less.]  Having  no  pretension  or  excuse. 

"  What  rebellions,  and  those  the  basest  and  mostpre- 
tenceless,  have  they  not  bin  chief  in?"— Hilljn:  Of  Ref- 
ormation, bk.  11. 

pre  tSnd',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  pretendre=to  pretend, 
to  lay  claim  to,  from  Lat.  prcetendo=to  spread  be- 
fore, to  hold  out  as  an  excuse,  to  pretend:  proe= 
before,  and  tendo=to  stretch,  to  spread ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
pretender;  Ital.pretendere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  hold  out,  to  put  forward,  to  stretch  out  (of 
material  things). 

"  Hifl  target  always  over  her  pretended." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VL  it.  19. 

t2.  To  put  forward  to  assert  (of  immaterial 
things). 

"Though  God's  honor  fs  mainly  pretended  in  It  [the 
Sabbath]^  yet  it  is  man's  happiness  that  is  really  in- 
tended,"— More:  Mystery  ofOodliness,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  liii. 

3.  To  put  forward,  to  hold  out  or  plead  as  an  ex- 
cuse, to  allege. 

"  Pretending  his  own  imperfectness  and  nnsnfficlency 
to  undergo  such  a  change." — //.  lsaac»on:  Life  and  Death 
of  Lancelot  Andrewes. 

4.  To  lay  claim  to ;  to  claim,  to  assert. 

"  My  Lorde  of  Norffolk  pretendetft  title  to  serteyn  londys 
of  Sir  John  Pastons.1'—  Paston:  Letters,  ii.  844. 

5.  To  hold  out  or  put  forward  falsely ;  to  allege 
falsely;  to   put    forward   falsely  as  an  excuse  or 
ground. 

"The contract  yonprctenrl  with  that  base  wretch." 
Shakesp.:  Cymbcline,  ii.  3. 

6.  To  threaten,  to  intend. 

"Peril  by  this  salvage  man  pretentl*d." 

•  ,•:  t:  v..  VI.  v.  10. 
•7.  To  plot,  to  desi  :n. 

"Such  n«  shall  ]>rf tenet 
Malicious  practices  acrainst  hi- 

p.:  limn/  17.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.l. 

*S.  Toattemnt.  /'.  Q.,  II.  ii.  l.l.) 

•9.  To  aim,  to  stl 

That  L:.J..  I  well."         c-  </.*,  iv. 


pretendant 


10.  To  mi»ke  false  show  or  appearance  of;  to  siro- 

n  ;  to  put  mi  n  false  or  hypo- 

,1  -l,,m  or  .i|ip..;ii.inre  ;  In  counterfeit;  as,  to 

friend-Lip  for  another. 

•II.   lo  exhibit  or  put  forwnrtl  as  a  cloak  or  dis- 
.  f,,r  •.oincthing  cl»e;  to  hold  out  as  a  delusive 

:i|,p'-:u  Miir'1.     t  Milttm.) 

B.    Intiiin- 

I.  To  make  a  claim,  true  or  false;  to  make  pre- 
tonuou. 

"Home  Indeed  have  prtlritilnl  by  art  mid  physical  ap- 
,.|i,-»liou.,  to  recover  the  dead."  — AoulA.  .Sfrmuii".  vol.  UL 

• 

'mill  out  an  appearance  of  being,  doing,,  or 

p<....'--l[i>;  .   lo-h.im.   t..  in. ik>-  .1  |>r< -I. -nee.    lofi-u'i.  ; 
to  ailed. 

"  Annandale  retired  lo  Bath,  and  pi-rtra.lft  to  drink  the 
watent."  — JWmMiiiii*  //inf.  fc«i;.,  ch.  xvil. 

pr*  tend  ant,  «pr«  tend  -ent, ».    I  Fr.  prr-friu/- 

nil/.  |ir.   par.  of  prttriidf'  -to  pntWd  (q.  V.).J     A 
(.retender,  n  rlaiinant. 

"The  provisional  poesession  of  the  two  (iiv«n<len(«."— 
H»».»i  Krmai*-.  p.  MX 

prS  tend  -id,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PRETEND.] 

pr*  t*nd   *dly,"(ir.    [EngllahprereiKled, •-!».] 

H>   way  of  pretence  or  false   representation;  QOt 
K.'iiuinely ;  falsely. 

•pri  tind  en?e,  ».  [PRETEND.]  A  pretence,  a 
pretension. 

"Their  project*,  censures,  »»in  prtlntilrnt**." 

/himrJ.  Pamenrlr  /<>/»*  Kint't  Majetti. 

prf-tind -<r,  ».    [Eng.  prr/emf;  -er.J 

I.  Ordinary  t.timjini'it  : 

I.  One  who  pretends,  or  makes  a  false  or  hypocrit- 
ical show  or  apix-arancc. 

•1.  One  who  makes  a  claim  to  anything;  a  claim- 
ant. 

"  At  f  or  oar  prtlrntlrr*  lo  the  spirit."—  So«/«;  Srrmont, 
»ol .  ».,  s«.7. 

11.  A'liy.  Hi*t.:  One  who  made  claim  to  a  thri>no 
under  a  pretence  of  right  las  1'iTkiii  \Varbeck,  Lam- 
bert Sinmel,  iu  English  hi-toryi  ;  specif.,  applied  to 
the  Mm  and  grandson  of  James  11.,  tin-  heirs  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
KnirUnil.  from  which  they  had  boon  excluded  by 
Parliament  in  16.S.X.    The  former,  often  termed  the 
Old  Pretender,  died  in  1776 ;  his  son.  diaries  Edward 
Stuart,  the  Young  Pretender,  iu  17S8. 

"  All  these  prtttuiltrt  could  not  be  rightful  Emperors." 
— Macaulai:  Bin'.  £»».,  ch.  ii«. 

pri-tind  -8r  Ship.  «.  [Eng.  pretender;  -«/iip.] 
Tin'  position,  claim,  or  character  of  a  pretender. 

pri  tend   Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [PRETEND.] 

prt  tind  -Ing-lf ,  ci(fr.  [Eng.  pretending;  -ly.] 
la  a  pntmttoni  manner;  arrogantly,  presumptu- 
ously. 

"  I  hare  a  particular  reanon  to  look  A  little  prtttndtngly 
at  pre«ent."—  CoUitr:  On  friar. 

•pre  tens.  M     [PRETENCE.]    Pretended,  false. 

"The  prfttnt  bargayn  that  John  1'aston  yn  hys  lyffe 
•urmjtted."  —  rwtton  Lrttfnt,  il.  323. 

pri  tinse  , .-.    [PRETENCE.] 
pr*  t*nsed  ,  n.    [PRETEXCED.] 
pretensed-rlght  or  title,  .-•. 

Eng.  Ltfic:  The  right  or  title  to  land  net  ap  by 
one  who  is  out  of  iH»ssessiou  against  the  person  in 

I'OS ioll. 

,«-(»-fi7/c  Statute : 

Kny.  Lair:  The  Act  :U  Henry  VIII..  c.  19,  §2,  regu- 
lating the  sale  or  purchase  of  pretended  titles  to 
laud. 

pr*  tins  id  If,  n.lr.  [English  pretented;  -Iy.] 
Pretendi>dly,  hypocritically. 

"In  cave  luou  watke;.rrfr.i.««ff|f." 

Jlni.lf.    /J,.ni<V:    £,..  1,1  (fHlntiH*. 

pri  tin  slon,  •.  [Fr.  jtrf  tent  ion,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  prtrtenMio.]  I  PRETEND.] 

1.  An  excuse,  a  plea. 

••  We  jret  withdraw  ouraelree  from  it  with  pretetutont  of 
lUHifBciency."— SaBifcT*"*:  SermvH*.  \>.  'JUH. 
\  pri-ti-nco,  a  pn<tezt,  a  dereption. 

"  Inrenllon  and  i>rrtt**h>H  given  out  by  the  Spaniard*." 
— Bacon;  War  trttk  Spoitt. 

\  claim,  true  or  false. 

"  No  man  had  fairer  j.iWr  n*fi«M  to  be  put  at  the  head  of 
the  naral  administration."— *OIMM|,I»  Hut.  *'«(/.,  ch.  ilr. 

4.  Tlie  holding  out  the  ap|>earance  of  pouessing 
a  certain  character. 

5.  An  alleged  or  assumed  right  or  claim  :  a  claim 
to  something  to  !*•  obtained:  a  desire  to  obtain 

ihing.  ounlfeatod  by  words  or  actions. 

•    .  I  mi*  o/  pretentivn : 

/('.;..-  Arms  quartered  by  sovereigns  who  claim 
the  riiiht  to  rule  over  a  state  or  state*  not  actually 
under  their  authority,  and  parade  the  arms  of  such 
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state  or  states,  to  keep  alive  their  claim  till  R  con- 
venient time  arrive- for  putting  it  iu  force,  f  rum 
the  time  of  Kdward  111.  till  l*H.  iu  the  reign  of 
licorge  III.,  the  kings  of  England  thus  Quartered 
the.  arms  of  "France,  in  prosecution  or  a  claim 
faiuilinrto  the  general  public  from  the  fact  that  the 
preface  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  is 
addressed  to  the  "Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince, 
.lame-  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland."  &c.  By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
dated  Jan.  1,  1HM,  it  was  stipulated  that  this  quar- 
tering of  the  French  arms  should  be  abandoned. 

•pr«  t8n  -ta-tlT*.  adj.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  English 
teiitatire  (q.  v.).]  Making  trial  beforehand;  at- 
tempting to  try  or  test  previously. 

"This  Is  but  an  exploratory  and  iirrfmfafiiv  purpose 
between  us."— HU//I.II:  /.V.M.IIIII..  p.  607. 


.  .  ,     . 

pr«  t«n  -tlOUS,  adj.    [Fr.  prf/f.i/iViu-,1    Full  of 
retension;  attempt  int;  or  characterized  by  a  desire 
to  pass  for  more   than  the  reality  is  worth  ;  having 


-,         .          .  , 

pretension;  attempt  int;  or  characterized  by  a  desire 
to  pass  for  more  than  the  reality  is  worth  ;  having 
only  a  superficial  claim  to  excellence  ;  character- 


ony a  superca    cam     o  exceence  ;  - 

ized by  or  indicative  of  presumption  or  arrogance. 
"The  more  prftnlitMn   rehicle  wa>    brought    out."— 
- 


pre  ten  tious  1?.  ndr.  [Eng.  pre/eti/ioiui  ;  -lj/.l 
In  a  pretentious  manner  or  degree;  with  a  desire 
to  pass  for  more  than  the  reality  is  worth. 

pri  tin  -tiOug-nisB,  mint.  [Eng.  pretentious; 
•neiu.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  protoatioOB! 
false  assumption  of  excellence  or  superiority. 

"Two  or  three  grandkwe  measure*  of  the  otmoetpre- 
tt»tloutnftt."—St.  Jamr»'  (laittte.  March  18,  1886. 

pr*  t8r,  pr»  -tSr,  pre/.  &  a.  [Latin  preerer= 
beyond.] 

A.  At  pre/.:  Used  with  many  words  of  Latin 
origin,  with  the  force  of  beyond,  iu  place,  time,  or 
degree  ;  excess. 

•B.  At  adj.:  Past. 

"  Future  and  pnrtrr  both  are  in  time."  —  Andrtures: 
n\>rk».  i.  163. 

•pri-Wr-Cl'-nlne,  «((/•  [Pref.  prefer-,  and  Eng. 
canine  (q.  v.).]  Beyond  the  capacity  or  nature  of  a 
dog. 

"Look  up  with  •trange(irfl»rc(iiii'nf  eye«."—  C.  Broxti: 
Jane  Syre,  ch.  lii. 

*pr*-t8r-hft    man,  adj.    fProf.  prefer-,  and  Eng. 

umnn  (q.  v.  '  .  |    More  than  human  ;  superhuman. 


liu 

*pr!-t8r  -I  ent,  *pr«B-tBr  -I-«nt..  adj.  [Latin 
pree/erieiw,  pr.  par.  of  pi'O!/*rfo=topa8s  by.]  [PEE- 
TERIT.]  Passed  through  ;  anterior,  previous. 

"The  faculty  of  remembering  all  the  actioni  of  its 
pnrterlt*t  states."—  Otuerrrr,  No.  9. 

prS-tir-Im-pir  -f  ict,  a.  &».  [Pref.  prefer-,  and 
Eug.  imperfect  iq.  V.).] 
Gram.:  The  same  as  IMPERFECT  (q.  v.). 

pri  -tJr-Ist,  pr»  -tSr-lst,  *.  &  n.  [Eug.  prefer; 
-w/.J 

A.  Aitubstantire: 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  has  most  regard  to  the 
past  :  one  whose  chief  interest  is  in  the  past. 

2.  Hertneneutics  :  A  term  applied  to  the  opinion 
that  the  prophecies  in  the  Apocalypse  have  been 
almost  or  altogether  fulfilled:  that  they  refer  prin- 
cipally to  the.  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism 
and  paganism,  signalized  in  the  downfall  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Rome.  Among  the  supporters  of  this 
view  may  be  reckoned  Alcasar.  Grotius,  Hammond, 
Bossuet.ralmet,  Wettstein,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Herder, 
Ewald,  Luecke,  De  Wette,  Duesterdiock,  Stuart, 
Lee,  and  Maurice. 

"  The  rtews  of  the  l*rfrtertitls  have  been  adopted  .  .  . 
by  almost  the  whole  nchool  of  German  critics."—  farrar: 
Kurlf  l*i»«  ,fChrlsti,,Hili/.  ch.  uvli.  8  2. 

B.  .\snilj.:  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
views  described  in  A.  J. 

"This  in  our  fundamental  objection  to  what  is  called 
the  rrtrtfrist  scheme."—  Atturtiay  Krvirtr,  Nov.  11,  1H82, 
P.IB8. 

pr*t  *r  It,  pr8t  8r  He,  prnt  -ir-Ite,  a.  &t. 

I  V  r.  preterit  (fein.  /nv/friVt1  1  —  past,  from  Lat.  pr<F- 
trritut,  pa.  par.  of  pra>fereo=to  pass  by:  prtrter— 
by,  beyond,  and  eo=to  go  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  prefer 
i/i..  | 

A.  At  adject  ire  : 

tirnm.:  Expressinu  time  past  indefinitely;  ap- 
plied to  that  tense  of  a  verb  which  expresses  action 
or  e\i-iein'e  in  time  indefinitely  past  and  com- 
pletely tinished. 

B.  At  tubntantii; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  past  :  past  time  or  things. 
"  It    i»   prenent    and   proceedeth   fro  prflrrilrrii,    into 
faturea."  —  I'Hauctr:  tiofftuf,  bk.  v. 

-.  dram.:  That  tense  or  modification  of  a  verb 
which  signifies  past  time,  or  expresses  action  or 
existence  perfectly  past  or  finished. 


pretex 

pr8t  Sr  He  n*ss.  'prJt  e"r  It  n*ss,  t.  [Eng. 
preterite ;  -iirmi.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  past. 

"For  surely  we  cannot  conceive  a  prftfritfufxit  (If  I 
may  say  so)  still  backward."— Bfntlty:  Sermont. 

prSt  8r-I  -tlon,  pr»  t8r-I'-tion,  «»/>»/.  [Lat. 
praeteritio,  from yraiterihu,  pa.  par.  of  prcetereo= 
to  go  by,  to  pass  by.]  [PRETERIENT.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  passing,  going  past  or 
over;  the  state  of  being  past. 
II.  Technically: 

1,  Law :  The  passing  over  by  a  testator  of  one  of 
his  heirs  entitled  to  a  portion. 

2.  Rhet.:  A  figure  by  which,  while  pretending  to 
pass  over  anything,  the  speaker  makes  a  summary 
mention  of  it;  as,  I  will  not  say  he  is  brave,  he 
is  learned,  ho  is  just,  Ac.    The  most  artful  praises 
are  those  bestowed  by  way  of  proteritiou. 

pr5-tir -I-tlve.  a.    [Eng.  preterit;  -ire.) 
Gram. :  An  epithet  applied  to  verbs  used  only  or 
chiefly  in  the  preterit  or  past  tens.-. 
prSt  -8r-U-nSss, ».    [PRETERITEXESS.] 

tpr8-t8r  lapsed,  a.  [Latin  prasterlapmit,  pa. 
par.ofpr«/er/a/>or=to  glide  by.]  Gone  by,  past 
and  gone,  (i;  la  in-ill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  xv.] 

tpr6-t8r-14  -gal,  «.  [Pref.  prefer-,  and  English 
legal  (q.  v.).l  Exceeding  the  limits  of  law;  not 
agreeable  to  law  ;  illegal. 

41  Evil  customs  prettrlfgat,  and  abuses  personal."— 
King  CharU»:  Sikon  Btutilikf. 

pr8-t8r-mls -Bi6n  (SB  as  sh),  «.    [Fr.,from  Lat. 
prastermimio.  from  pra»/eriiiijwii»,  pa.  par.  of  prirter- 
mitto=to  pass  by,  to  omit:  pr«/er=by,  and  in. 
to  send.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  The  act  of  passing  by  or  omit- 
ting; omission. 

"  V  foul  ]>r«/ci-mfflsion 'in  the  author  of  this,  whether 
story  or  fabric."— .ViHoii ,'Hist.  t»i/.,  bk.  i. 

2.  Rhet.:  The  same  as  PRETERITION  (q.  v.), 
prS-tSr-mlt',  *pre-ter-myt,  r.  /.   [Lat.  prater- 

mitto.]    [PRETERMISSION.]    To  pass  by  or  over;  to 
omit. 

"Not  so  much  as  ono  lote  or  one  title  could  be  preter. 
mftttd." — Bp.  Gardner:  Tntt  Ottedience,  fol.  IS. 

pr« '  -  t8r  -mlt  t8r,  *pre  ter  -  mlt  -  er, ».  [  EUK. 
pretermit ;  -er.}  One  who  passes  over  or  omits. 

prS-tJr-nif-u-ral,  a.  [Prof,  prefer-,  and  Eu«. 
natural  (q.  v.).]  Beyond  what  is  natural;  out  of 
the  regular  course  of  nature  ;  contrary  to,  or  not  iu 
accordance  with,  the  natural  course  of  things;  ex- 
traordinary. 

"Miracles  .  .  .  and  other  preternatural  eventa  are 
exploded  now,  even  from  romances."—//.  Walpvtt:  Otutlf 
i./  otrattto.  (Pref.) 

pr«-t8r-nat-u.-ral-ls.m.«.  [Eng.prererwa/ura/; 
-MHI.]  Unnatural  or  preternatural  state;  prete:- 
naturalness. 

"Saturated.  .  .  with  prrternaturaUtm  of  suspicion." 
— Carlulr:  French  Kev.,  pt.  ill.,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  viii. 

pr8-t8r-nat-u-ral  -I-ty,«.  [Eng.pre/crimfura/,- 
-ity.  ]  Prctcrnaturalness. 

pr6-tSr-nit  -U-r»l  If ,  odr.  [English  preternat- 
ural; -ly.]  In  a  preternatural  manner  or  degree; 
contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things.  (Bacon: 
Nat.  Hitt.,  S  »>•) 

prS-tSr-nat  -u-ral-n8ss, ».  [  English  preternat- 
ural; -net».]  The  quality  or  state  of  lieing  preter- 
natural; a  state  or  condition  different  from  the 
common  order  of  nature. 

*pr8-t8r-Hup  -tlal  (tl  as  sh),  <i.  [Pref.  prefer-, 
and  Eug.  nuptial  (q.  T.).]  Transgressing  the  mar- 
riage vows ;  adulterous. 

prS-t8r  p8r  f8ct,  a.  *».  [Lat.  prasteritum  per- 
/ccrum  =  the  perfect  or  complete  past.] 

(t'riiiii. :  The  same  as  PERFECT  (q.  v.). 

pr«  tir-plfi  -p8r-f  8ct.  n.  i  «.  [Prefix  preter-, 
and  Kug.  pluperfect  (q.  v.).] 

rtrani. :  Tho  same  as  PLfPERFBCT  (q.  v.). 

•pr8-t8r-vie  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  prcrterrectio,  from 
pro'/pri-ee/u»,  pa.  par.  of  prcrf«'riYAo=to  curry  by  or 
beyond.]  The  act  of  carrying  past  or  beyond. 

*pr8-t8x  ,  r.  /.    [Lat.  prcetexo,  from  pro>=before. 
and  /cj-o=to  weave.] 
1.  To  cloak,  to  hide,  to  couceal.  to  disguise. 

"Ambition's  pride 
Too  oft  prtttxrd  with  country's  good." 

T.  Edwarttt:  Canuns  ttf  Criticism. 

'2.  To  frame,  to  devise. 

8.  To  protend ;  to  declare  falsely. 

"  Leete  their  rasshnes  (as  thel  prrtn  it)  shuld  confirm" 
the  (mimies  of  the  gospell."— Jui/r  Bxpatifio*  af  Dantil, 
ch.  xii. 


Ate,    tit.    fKre,     unldst.     whit,     nil,     father;     we,    wit,     he're,     carnal,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    air,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk.     whd.     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cftr,     rtle.     fill;     try,     Syrian.      •.     «/         ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


pretext 

pr«  text,  pr«  t*xt  ,  «.  (Fr.prfterte,  from  Lat. 
pr<e^pj-(um  =  a  pretext;  prop.  neut.  sing.  of  preefex- 
tun,  pa.  par.  of  praetezo=  to  weave  before;  Sp.  pre- 
/•.<'•>:  Hal.  praftoto.]  An  excuse:  an  ostensible 
reaion  or  motive  assigned  or  assumed  as  a  cover 
or  cloak  for  the  real  reason  or  motive. 

"An  honorable  pretext  was  found."—  Jtfooau/av.-  //i*r. 
£»?.,  ch.  liv. 

•  F.,r  the  difference  between  pretext  and  pretence, 
sec  PRETENCE. 

*pr«-tgx  -ture,  ro6«f.  [Eng.  pretext;  -are.]  A 
pretext. 

"Textures  of  words  and  pretexturr*  of  manners."— 
Adana:  Work*,  il.  416. 

tpre  thought  ffll  iough  a-  ii,,,.  [Pref.  pr*-, 
and  Eng.  thauuM/ul  (q.  v.).]  Thoughtful  Iwfore- 
baud  ;  considerate,  prudent. 

pr«-tlb  -I  al.  adj.  [Prcf.  pre-,  and  Eng.  tibial 
(q.v.).l 

Ait'it.  :  Situated  in  front  of  the  tibia. 

*pri-ti-Ss  \-tf  (ti  as  shl),  «.  [Lat.  pretiotitox, 
from  prefium=price.  value.  j  A  precious  or  valua- 
able  thing,  as  a  jewel. 

pre  -tl-um  <tiasshl),».    [Lat.J    Price,  value. 

pretlum  affectlonls,  «. 

Scott  Law:  The  imaginary  value  put  upon  a  sub- 
ject by  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  or  by  the  regard  in 
which  he  held  it. 

*pre"-tor,  pri-tfr-I-tl,  ic.    [PB^ETOH,  PSXTO- 

BIAI.,4c.J 

tprS-tor'-ture,  r.  /.  [  Pref  .  pre-,  and  Eng.  torture, 
V.  (q.  v.)]  To  torture  beforehand  or  previously. 

"  Pretorturlng  of  many  whom  afterward  they  put  to 
death."—  Fuller:  Church  Hlil.,  VIII.  il.  11. 


*pre-tor-y,  «. 
tpret-tl-fy  (easl).r.f.   [Eng.  pretty;  -/».]    To 
make  pretty,  to  embellish. 

pret'-tl-lf  fe  as  li,  *pret-l-ly,  adv.    [English 
/in  ttij  ;  -ly.]    In  a  pretty  manner;  with  prettiness; 
with  taste  and  elegance  ;  pleasingly,  neatly. 
"How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before." 

Skiiketp.:   H'lHler't  Tale,  It.  I. 

pret  tl  ness,  pret  -tf  -n8ss  (easl),«.  [Eng. 
pretty;  -nest.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pretty  ;  pleasing- 
ni'-s  or  attractiveness  without  dignity  or  stateh- 
MS*. 

"If  low,  herj>rtm«r»«  does  please." 
Cowley:  Di 

2.  A  pretty  or  pleasing  quality  or  feature. 

:i.  Neatness  and  taste  exhibited  in  small  object."  ; 
petty  elegance;  over-niceness,  nnicalness,  affecta- 
tion, foppishness. 

•4.  Anything  serving  for  ornament  rather  than 
use. 

"Close  thinkers  are  not  found  surrounded  by  pretty' 
ne*v8  which  argun  and  cherish  dissipation  of  the  mind." 
—  Gentleman'*  Magazine,  July,  1814,  p.  27. 

pref-ty*  (e  as  1),  *prat-l,  *prat-y,  *prit-ty, 
*pret  ie,  a.  A  odr.  [\.S.prastig,  prnrffig  =  tricky. 
deceitful,  from  praet,  prcetf=a  tnck  :  Icel.  prefrr=a 
trick,  pretta=to  trick,  prettuyr  =  tricky:  N'orw. 
prttten,  prefferi»=tricky,  roguish  ;  preffa=a  trick, 
<r.)  to  trick.] 

A.  A»  adjective  : 

•I.  Clever,  able.    (Dettruct.  of  Troy,  10,815.) 

2.  Stout,  strong,  able,  valiant.    (Scotch.) 

3.  Of  a  pleasing  or  attractive  form  or  appearance, 
without  elegance   or    dignity;  having  diminutive 
beauty  ;  pleasing,  attractive. 

"  The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  rear*d." 

Wordlworlh:  The  latt  of  the  Hark. 

4.  Neat;  neatly  arranged  ;  elegant  without  grand- 
eur ;  as,  &  pretty  flower-garden. 

5.  Pleasing  in  idea,  style,  conception,  or  arrange- 
ment. 

"Waller  has  celebrated  their  nuptials  In  one  of  his 
pretrlett  poems."  —  M'u/pw/^.-  Anecdote*  uf  Pa  luting,  <ro\.  UL, 
ch.  i. 

6.  Nice,  excellent,  fine.    (Byron:   Beppo,  Ixxii.) 
(Used  ironically  or  with  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
tempt.) 

7.  Affectedly  nice;  foppish,  affected. 

s.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  supplying 
tin.-  place  of  a  diminutive. 

"My  pretty  youth."  —  Shakesp.:  Tvi  Gentlemen  of  l"«- 
ro»i'j,  iv.  2. 

•9.  Moderately  great  or  large  ;  not  very  much  or 
great. 

"My  daughter's  of  *  pretty  age." 

Xhnkeip.:  Someo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Tolerably,  moderately;  expressive  of 
a  degree  loss  than  very. 

"  The  same  power  pretty  equally  over  all  men."  —  Burke: 
On  the  Sublime;  On  Taste.  ^Introd.j 

*    I'retty  much:  Nearly,  almo-t. 
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pretty-opinion,  . 

K,  it  i,  m.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Kmmeletin 
blatidiata. 

pretty-spoken,  ailj.  Spoken  or  speaking  in  a 
pleasing  manner. 

pret  tjf  iih  ie  as  l),adj.  [Eng.  pretty;  -wfc.J 
Somewhat  pretty  ;  tolerably  pretty.  (  H'alpole.) 

tpret  -t?  I«,m  (e  as  l>,  ».  [Eng.  pretty:  -iim.] 
Affected  prettiness  of  style,  manner,  or  the  lik.  . 

pri  tft-bir  -CU  lar,  «.  [Prcf.  pre-,  and  English 
fuoercu/ar.l 

Patkol.:  The  epithet  applied  to  a  morbid  state 
Just  preceding  the  deposition  of  tubercles  in  tho 
lungs. 

pr*  tjrp  -I-fy,  t>.  t.  [Pref.  pre-.  and  Eng.  typify 
(q.  v.).J  To  exhibit  by  a  type  beforehand;  to  pre- 
figure. 

pri-vall  ,  *pre-Yalle,  *pre-vayle,  v.  i.  [Fr. 
prevaloir,trom  Lt&t.prosvaleo=-  to  have  great  power: 
pr«=before,  in  excess,  and  vnlev=t<>  bo  strong  ;  Sp. 
prevaler  ;  Ital.  preralere.] 

1.  To  have  or  gain  the  superiority  or  victory  :  to 
overcome,  to  conquer  ;  to  have  the  upper  hand  or 
tho  mastery. 

"It  came  to  pass  that  when  Hoses  held  up  his  hand 
then  Israel  prevailed,  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand 
Amalek  preraited."  —  Efflux  xrlt.  11. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  ayahut  or  over,  before  an 
object. 

"David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine."  —  !  Samuel 
zviLW. 

3.  To  be  in  force;  to  have  effect;  to  have  influ- 
ence ;  to  extend  with  power  or  influence  ;  to  obtain. 

"If  such  loose  principles  as  I  am  here  confuting  pre- 
vail."— H'aterland:  Work*,  ii.  S72. 

4.  To  gain  influence  or  predominence;  to  operate 
effectually. 

"Thy  grave  admonlshmenUprrratl  with  me." 

Shatetp:  King  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

•5.  To  succeed  ;  to  gain  one's  object  by  persua- 
sion. 

"  Let  me  upon  my  knee  prevail  in  this." 

Shakeip.:  Jullu*  I'oyuir,  ii.  2. 

6.  To  persuade,  to  induce  ;  followed  by  on  or  upon  ; 
as,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  stop. 
pre  vail  -Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [PREVAIL.] 

A.  .  Ii  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  superior  force,  power,  or  influence  ;  pre- 
dominant. 

2.  Persuading,  inducing,  efficacious. 

"  My  tears  are  now  pre-ratltng  orators." 

Shake*],..-  Tltut  Axitrouleu*,  ill.  1. 

3.  Prevalent;   most  common  or  general  :  existing 
most   extensively   or  widely;    as,    tho  prevailing 
opinion. 

prS-rall  -Ing-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  prevailing:  •ly.'] 
In  a  prevailing  manner;  so  as  to  prevail  ;  with  suc- 
cess. 

•prS-vall  -mint,  «.     [English  prevail;   -ment.] 
Prevalence  ;  superior  influence. 
prgv-a  lence,  *priv  -a-len-gj1,  ».   [Fr.  prtva- 

lence,  from  Low  Lat.  prevalent  ia,  from  Lat.  pree- 
r«^»w  =  prevailing,  prevalent  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prevalent  ;  supe- 
rior strength,  force,  influence,  or  efficacy;  greatest 
ffficacyin  producing  an  effect;  superiority.  tPope: 
Homer'  B  Iliad,  xxii.  435.) 

2.  Most  general  existence,  reception,  or  practice  ; 
predominance;    the   state   of   being   most   widely 
spread;  most  extensive  influence. 

"The  prevalence  ot  the  logical  errors  now  under  con- 
•idenrtion."—  Stewart:  Human  Hind,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ir.,  §  3. 


a  lent,  a.  [Lat.  prctvalent,  pr.  par.  of 
prcet-«teo=to  prevail  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Prevailing;  gaining  or  having  the  superiority  ; 
superior  in  force,  influence,  or  efficacy  ;  victorious, 
predominant,  efficacious. 

"  How  prevalent  the  prayers  of  good  men  are  with  God 
appear*  from  this."  —  Sharp:  Srrmvnt,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  2. 

'i.  Most  widely  spread  or  current  :  most  generally 
received,  adopted,  or  practiced  ;  predominant,  pr<- 
vailing. 

prSv  -a  lent  If  ,  adv.    [Eng.  prevalent;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  prevalent  manner;  so  as  to  prevail;  pre- 
vailingly. 

"  He  interceded  more  prevalently  by  this  significant  ac- 
tion."— Scott:  Chrlitlan  Lift.  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Most  widely  spread,  received,  or  adopted  ;  most 
commonly. 

pre-Yir  I-cat«,  r.  i.  &  /.  [Lat.  prcevaricatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pro?runVor  =  to  spread  the  legs  \vidf 
apart  in  walking  ;  hence,  to  swerve,  to  shuffle  :  pros 


prevenient 

A.  Intrmaitive:  , 

1.  Ordinary  Lanyuage: 

•I.  To  be  in  collusion  with  the  party  one  U  nom- 
inally opposing,  and  betray  tho  cause  one  is  nomi- 
nally advocating. 

2.  To  act  or  speak  evasively  ;  to  shuffle  or  quibble 
in  one's  answers  ;  not  to  be  straightforward  and 
plain  in  answering;  to  shift,  to  equivocate. 

"  The  wUneas.es  prevaricated."  —  Macantuy:  Ultt.  Ena., 
ch.  v. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  undertake  a  thing  falsely  and  deceitfully, 
with  tho  intention  of  defeating  and  destroying  the 
object  which  it  is  designed  to  promote. 

-.  In  the  same  sense  as  1.  1. 

B.  Tram.:  To  evade  by  shuffling,  quibbling,  or 
paltry  excuses  ;  to  transgress,  to  pervert. 

"\Vhenany  of  as  hath  itrrrtirlcttted  our  part  of  the 
covenant."  —  Hj>.  Taylor:  Sermttn*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

pri-var-I  ca  -tlon,  «.  f  Fr.,  from  Lat.  praaxiri- 
cationem,  ace.  of  pro^vnriratiit,  from  pro^varicattu, 
pa.  par.  of  prcerari'cor=to  prevaricate  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
prevaricacion;  Ital.  pret<ancazion«.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Collusion  with  tho  enemy  one  professes  to  op- 
pose. [II.  1.] 

"  If  we  be  not  all  enemies  to  God  in  this  kind,  yet.  in 
adhering  to  the  enemy,  we  are  enemies;  in  onr  prevarioa. 
tlong,  and  eauy  betraying*  and  surrendering  of  ourselves 
to  the  enemy  of  his  kingdom,  Satan,  we  are  hiseuemiea." 

—  Donne:  Sermon  7,  On  the  fiattvtty. 

•2.  A  perverting,  a  perversion  ;  a  turning  to  wrong 
or  improper  uses. 

*3.  A  secret  abuse  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
trust,  office,  or  commission. 

"  They  sent  Taaffe  to  prison  lor  prevarication."  —  Mac- 
aulay:  Hfft.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

4.  A  shuffling  or  quibbling;  an  endeavor  to  evade 
tho  t  ruth  ortbe  disclosure  of  thetrnth  by  quibbling; 
the  evasion  of  what  is  honorable  or  just  by  the 
practice  of  some  trick  or  quibble  ;  a  deviation  from 
what  U  just  and  fair.  (Cotrper;  Retirement,  657.) 

II.  Late: 

1.  The  act  of  an  advocate  who  acts  in  collusion 
with  liis  opponent,  and  betrays  the  cause  of  his 
client. 

2.  The  undertaking  of  a  thing  falsely  and  deceit- 
fully. with  the  intentjon  of  defeating  and  destroy- 
ing tho  object  which  it  is  designed  to  promote. 

3.  The  willful  concealment  or  misrepresentation 
of  the  truth   by   giving  evasive   or  equivocating 
evidence. 

pre  Y&r  -l-oa-tSr,  «.  [Lat.,  from  prcevaricatiu, 
pa.  par.  of  prcefaricor=to  prevaricate  (q.  v.);  Fr. 
prtvaricateur  ;  Ital.  preraricatore.  ] 

1.  One  who  betrays  or  abuses  a  trust  ;  one  who  by 
collusion  betrays  the  cause  of  his  client. 

"  The  law,  which  is  promulged  against  prevaHcatort." 

—  Prvnne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  p.  160.     (App.) 

2.  One  who  prevaricates  ;  one  who  quibbles  or 
shuffles  in  his  answers:  a  shuffler,  a  quibbler. 

*3.  At  Cambridge  University  (England),  a  sort 
of  occasional  orator,  who  in  his  oration  at  the  Com- 
mencement, used  to  make  satirical  allusions  to  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  the  University. 

prSv  8  nan?e,  «.  [  PEEVES  ASC*..]  The  act  of 
going  before;  provenience. 

If  IMU>  of  prevenance: 

iietaph.:  (See  extract). 

"It  will  be  understood  then  at  once  that  what  they 
[Phenomenism]  call  the  'law  of  causation,'  and  we  call 
the  taw  of  prevenance  is  simply  the  well-known  law  of 
phenomenal  sequence."  —  Dr.  ward,  in  Dublin  Review, 


=  before,    and 
bent,  straddling.] 


,  , 

=  straddling,    from    raru«= 


*pre>  -S-nan-Cy1  ,  ».  [Fr.  prfvenance.1  Atten- 
tion, obligingness,  civility  ;  readiness  to  oblige. 

"  La  Fleur'n  prevenancy  .  .  .  soon  set  every  servant 
in  the  kitchen  at  ease  with  him."—  Sterne.  Sent.  Journal; 
The  Letter. 

*pr«-vSne  ,  v.  t.  4  i.  [Lat.  praevenio=\a  come 
before:  prcB=before,  and  reiuo=tocome;  Fr.  prev 
tnir.\  To  prevent,  to  hinder. 

"If  thy  indulgent  care 

Had  not  preren'ri,  among  unbody'd  shades 
I  now  had  wander'd."  fhtllpt:  Cider,  U. 

rprS  Tin  I  ence,  «.  [PBE\-EsrEST.]  Theactof 
anticipating  or  going  before  ;  anticipation. 

pre-ven  -I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  praevenient,  pr.  par.  of 
proevtnio.]  [PBEVEKE.] 

1.  Coming  or  going  before;  preceding,  anticipat- 
ing. 

"Love  celestial,  whose  preventent  aid 
Forbids  approaching  ill." 

Xallet:  Amyntor  and  Theodora, 

2.  Preventive,  preventing. 

"Prevenient  grace."—  Hilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  S. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     fern;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion   -  shun;      -tion,      -slon  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  -  shns.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  -  bel,      del. 


prevent 

pre  vent  ,  r.  t.  A  i.  [Lat.  prcrrt ntvt,  pa.  par.  of 
gr(rt«-iiio=tocome  before,  to  precede,  to  anticipate ; 
Fr.  prevenir;  Sp.prevenir;  Ital.  preuenire.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  To  come  before  one  to  a  place ;  to  precede,  to 
anticipate;  to  be  before. 

"Then  had  I  come,  prerfntinu  Hheba's  Queen, 
To  see  the  oomeliest  of  the  sons  of  men." 

Prior:  Solomon,  ii.  487. 

•2.  To  go  before  as  a  guide,  or  to  supply  what  is 
necessary  and  make  tho  way  easy. 

"Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  thy  most 
gracious  favor."—  Hook  of  Common  Prayrr. 

•3.  To  be  before  or  earlier  than ;  to  anticipate. 
(Psalm  cxix.  14.) 

•4.  To  escape  by  anticipating;  to  avoid,  to  frus- 
trate. 

"  She  hath  prevented  me." 

Hhakesp.    Tamlnu  of  the  Shrev,  v.  t. 

B.  To  bo  beforehand  with  ;  to  forestall,  to  antici- 
pate. 

"Sir  George  prevents  every  wish."— .Vr».  Jnchbattt,  in 
Annandaie. 

6.  To  be  beforehand  with,  and  so  in  the  way  of ;  to 
hinder  by  something  done  before;  to  stop  or  inter- 
cept; to  impede,  to  thwart,  to  obstruct. 

II.  Canon  Law:  To  transact  or  undertake  any 
affair  beforeau  inferior,  by  right  of  position.  [PS.E- 
TENTION,!!.] 

•B.  Intrans. :  To  come  before  the  usual  time. 

" Straw'^rries  watered  with  water,  wherein  hath  been 
steeped  sheep's  dung,  will  prevent  and  come  early." — 
Bacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

pr<-v8nt-a  bll  -l-tf,  «.  [English  preventable; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  preventable; 
capability  of  being  prevented. 

pr6-vSnt'-a-ble,  prS-vSnt  -I  We,  a.  [English 
prevent ;  •able.']  Capable  of  being  prevented;  that 
may  or  can  be  prevented. 

"  The  ignorance  of  the  end  is  far  more  preventable."— 
Reynolds:  Works,  p.  771. 

pre  vSnt '-t-tlve,  «.  &  s.    [Eng.  prevent;  -ative.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Preventing,  preventive. 
"Adopting  preventati ve  measures."— London  Daily  Tele. 

graph. 

B.  As  gubst. :  A  preventive. 

pre  vent  -a  tlve-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  preventative; 
•ly.\  By  way  of  prevention;  so  as  to  prevent  or 
hinder. 

"Oneof  the  Russian  peasantswho  came  from  Smolensk 
to  be  inoculated  preventitttvely  against  the  effect**  of 
bites  Inflicted  by  a  mad  wolf."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

prS-vSnt    8r,  ».     [Eng.  prevent;  -«r.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  One  who  goes  before ;  one  who  is  before  or 
forestalls  another. 

2.  One  who  prevents,    hinders,   or  obstructs ;   a 
binderer. 

II.  .\aut. :  An  additional  rope,  spar,  chain,  or 
bolt,  as  a  support,  stay,  or  substitute.  A  supple- 
mentary or  auxiliary  ropu  to  support  a  spar,  stay, 
Ac.,  in  a  gale  or  in  action. 

prS  v8nt -I  ble,  a.    [PREVENTABLE.] 

pre  vent  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PREVENT.] 

prS-vent'-Ing-ly',  m/r.  [Eng.  preventing;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  prevent  or  hinder. 

pri-vSn'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.  preuencion;  Italian 
prevention*.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

•I.  The  act  of  going  before;  the  state  of  being 
before  or  in  advance ;  space  or  time  in  advance. 

"The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  prevention.'' 
—Bn, 

•2.  The  act  of  anticipating  needs  or  wishes;  an- 
ticipalioi,.  foresight. 
*:t.  Hence,  a  bestowal  of  favors;  goodness,  kind- 

4.  The  net  of  preventing,  hindering,  or  obstruct- 
ing; hindrance,  ob-trnction. 

"  Nor  odds  appeared 
In    ...    swift  prevention. 

Milton:  r.  I.,  vi.  il-JO 

5.  The  act  of  obviating  or  preventing  by  measures 
taken  or  act  -  douo  iM'forohand. 

"r'or  the  jn-'-rrntiou  of  such  inconveniences."  —  nl'tn- 

fill:   .V.'|i»f»,  Ch.lii. 

6.  A  measure  taken,  or  an  act  done,  to  prevent  or 
obviate  something  :  a  precaution. 

"Achievements  plots,  orders,  iirerrntion*." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Crestiaa,  1.  3. 

7.  Caution,  foresight ;  precaution,  rare. 

•8.  Prejudice,  prepossession.    (A  Gallicism.) 
"Let  them  bring  no  partlcnlargnito,  or  any  prevention 
of  mind."— Dryden.    (MM.) 
*9.  Juri^diet  ion. 
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II.  Eng.  Canon  Late:  The  right  which  a  superior 
person  or  officer  lias  to  lay  hold  of,  claim,  or  trans- 
act an  affair  prior  to  an  inferior  one  to  whom  other- 
wiHO  it  more  immediately  belongs ;  as  when  the 
judges  prevent  subaltern  ones. 

•prS  vSn  tlon~al,  <ulj.  [Eng.  prevention;  -at.] 
Tending  to  prevent ;  preventive. 

•prS-venf-I-tlYe,  a.   [PBBVENTATIVE.] 

prS-vSnt'-Ive,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  prevent;  -ivr;  Fr. 
prevent  if.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  I .  Going  before ;  prevenient,  preceding. 
"  Directed  by  any  previous  counsel  or  preventive  under- 
standing."— full  war  I  It.  Intrll.  .s>l, «..  p.  73. 

_.  Tending  to  hinder  or  prevent ;  hindering,  obvi- 
ating; preventing  the  access  of  ill;  preventative. 

"  Physic  is  either  curative  or  preventive." — Browne: 
Vulaar  Errors,  bk.  fv.,  ch.  xili. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  prevents,  hinders,  or  obstructs  the 
approach  ur  passage  of  anything;   a  hindrance,  an 
impediment. 

"Though  It  be  a  natural  preventive  to  some  evils."— 
U'iilli<n:  ICemalns,  p.  368. 

2.  Spec. :  An  antidote  taken  previously  to  prevent 
an  attack  of  disease  or  illness. 

preventive-service,  subit.  [('OAST-BLOCKADE, 
COAST-GUARD.  ] 

•prS  vgnf -Ive-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  preventive;  •ly.'] 
In  a  preventive  manner;  in  a  manner  to  prevent  or 
hinder. 

"It  ig  preventively  the  assertor  of  its  own  rights." — 
Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  Jet.  i. 

pre  vgr  -tS  bral,  atlj.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  English 
vertebral  In.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  in  front  of  tho  vertebra  ;  as,  the 
prevertebral  muscles  aud  fascia*  of  the  neck, 
(tfuain.) 

pre  view  (lew  as  n),  v.  t.  [Prof,  pre-,  and  Eng. 
view  (q.  v.).]  To  view  beforehand. 

pre  -vi  ofis,  adj.  [Latin  prcevius  =  on  the  way 
before,  going  before :  pr(E=before,  and  utu  =  a  way ; 
Ital.  A  Sp.  prevto.J 

I.  Going  before  in  time;  prior,  antecedent ;  being 
or  happening  before  something  else. 

"To  make  myself  fltter  for  the  work  by  some  previous 
meditation*." — Ilotoell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  32. 

II.  (See  the  extract.) 

"  He  is  a  little  before  his  time,  a  trifle  previous,  as  the 
Americans  say,  but  so  are  all  geniuses." — l.<:ml«u  Daily 
Teleuraph. 

previous-question, «.    [QUESTION,  «.] 
pre -Vl  OuB  If,  adv.      [ Eng.  previous ;  -ly.]     In 
time  previous  or  preceding;  before,  antecedently, 
beforehand. 

"They  were  previously  led  to  take  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  human  nature." — Stewart:  Human  Mind,  pt.  ii.  §  1. 
(Introd.) 

pre  -Tl-OUS-neSS,  mhst.  [Eng.  previous;  -new.] 
'The  quality  or  state  of  being  previous  or  prior; 
antecedence  in  time. 

*pr6-vlae',  v.  t.  [Lat.  prcevisus,  pa.  par.  of  prce- 
ridfO=  to  see  before:  prce=  before,  and  tndeo=to 
see.] 

1.  To  see  beforehand,  to  foresee. 

2.  To  warn  or  inform  beforehand,  to  prewarn. 

"Mr.  IV] hum  has  prevised  the  reader  that  Lord  Vin- 
cent was  somewhat  addicted  to  paradox." — Lytton:  Pet- 
ham,  ch.  xv.  (Note.) 

*pre-vl'-S.Ion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prievisus,  pa. 
par.  of  prceviileo;  Sp.  prevision;  Ital.  previtione.] 
[PREVISE. J  The  actor  foreseeing;  foresight,  fore- 
knowledge, prescience. 

"  Daniel'*  prevision  of  the  performance."— Pearson: 
On  the  Oreeit,  Art.  2. 

•prS-VlB -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  previs(e);  -ive.]  Fore- 
seeing, prescient. 

"It  [intelligence  awakened  by  sensation)  is  through- 
out previstve. — A.  C.  fraser:  Berkeley,  p.  61. 

Pr8  v6st  (it  silent),  *.    [M.  Pierre   Prevost,  a 

Genevan  physicist.)    (beeetym.) 

Prevost's  theory, «. 

Thrrmiiltxji/ :  The  theory  that  nil  bodies  radiate 
lii'.-it,  the  hotter  Kiviiii,'  oil  more  and  the  colder  le-s 
than  they  receive,  till  a  mobile  equilibrium  i- 
establi^hed  amont;  them. 

•pre  v6T-ant,  a.  [Fr.]  Foreseeing,  prescient. 
(Mrs.  Oliphant.) 

•pre  warn  ,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Prof.  ;„...  an.l  KIIK. 
intrii  n|.  v.i.l  To  warn  betorahaM;  to  forewarn, 
tn  pn-adlntiuish. 

"Comets  preicarn  whose  hnvock  in  vast  field 
Unearthed  skull*  proclaim." 

S»oXr<;.  i  • )      JiroXolilr   Kimmrn,  V.  I. 


price 

priy,  'praie,  *pray,  •preie,  'preye,  •.   [O.  Fr. 

praie,  preie  (Fr.  nroit-),  from  Lat.  prreda=oooty  ; 
cf.  Wei.  »raidd=flock,  herd,  booty;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp. 
preda.]  [PREDATORY.] 

1.  Booty,  spoil,  plunder;    goods  taken  from  an 
•nc-iny  in  war;  anything  taken  or  got  by  violent-. 

"The  rest  of  the  prisoners  he  dystrybuted  among  his 
ftouldiers  every  man  one  in  name  of  a  pray."  —  Goldtnot: 
Caesar,  to.  237. 

2.  A  person   or   thing   given    up    to   another,   a 
victim. 

"  Give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame." 

Sltaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt-  H-,  'i-  I. 

3.  That  which  is,  or  may  be.  seized  to  be  devoured 
by  carnivorous  animals.    (Job  iv.  11.) 

4.  The  act  of   preying  on,  or   of  catching   and 
devouring  other  creatures  ;  ravage,  depredation. 

"You  «at  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey." 

Shakefi*.:  Midsummer  Slant's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

•[  Beast  (or  bird)  of  prey:  A  carnivorous  beast 
or  bird;  one  which  lives  on  the  flesh  of  other 
animals. 

•prey-catcher,  *praye-catcher,  «.    A  thief,  a 
robber. 
prey,  f.  i.    [PREY,*.] 

1.  To  take  booty  or  plunder  ;  to  plunder,  to  ravage, 
to  take  food  by  violence. 

"Like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cage 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey." 

Hhakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

2.  Followed  by  on  or  upon. 

(1)  To  rob,  to  plunder. 

"They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint,  the  common- 
wealth; or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her."  — 
Shaketp..-  Henry  IV.  Pi.  I.,  it.  1. 

(2)  To  seize  as  prey  ;  to  seize  and  devour;  to  chase 
and  seize  as  food. 

"To  iirey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  an  dead." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  it.  3. 

(3)  To  waste  or  wear  away  gradually  ;  to  cause  to 
waste  or  pine  away;  as,  His  misfortune  preyed  on 
iiis  mind. 

*Pr8y  -8r,  *prei  er,  ».  [Eng.  prey,  v.  ;  -er.\  One 
who  preys;  a  plunderer,  a  robber,  a  devouror. 

"She  would  needs  be  a  preie  unto  the  prefer."—  Hooker: 
Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

•prSy'-f  41,  'prey-full,  a.   [Eng.  prey;  -full.] 

1.  Given  to  prey  ;  savage. 

"  The  preyfull  broode  of  savage  beasUt.'* 

Chapman:  Homer's  Hymn  tn  Venus. 

2.  Rich  in  prey  ;  killing  much  game.    (Skakesp.  : 
Love's  Labor's  I^ost,  iv.  2.) 

prey'-Ing,  present  par.  or  adj. 
[PREY,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject  ive; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Plundering, 
wasting,  wearing. 

2.  Her.  :  Applied  to  any  raven* 
oils  beast  or    bird,  standing   on 
and  in  a  proper  position  for  de- 
vouring its  prey. 

pri-a-cin  -thus,  «.    [Gr.  prirm 
=  a  saw,  and  akantha=&  spine.] 

1.  Ichlhy,:  Agenusof  Percidie  (q.  v.).  Bodyihort, 
compressed,  covered  with  small  rough  scales,  wliicli 
extend  also  over  the  short  snout;  one  dorsal  tin 
with  ten  spines,  anal  with  three.    Prtmperculnm 
serrated,  with  a  flat,  triangular  spine  at  thn  angle. 
Seventeen  species,  from  tho  tropical  seas  ;  all  about 
twelve  inches  long;  red,  pink,  and  silvery-white  the 
prevailing  colors. 

2.  Palceontol.:  One  species  from  tho   Yorkshire 
Carboniferous.     (Etheridye.) 

*prl  -al,  «.    [PAIR-ROYAL.] 

prl  a  p8-an,  «.  [Lat.  priapeia—a  collection  of 
poems  upon  Priapus  by  different  authors.  |  A  -|» 
(•ie-i  of  hexameter  ver*e,  so  constructed  as  to  In- 
divisible into  two  portions  of  three  foet  each,  hav- 
ing generally  a  trochee  in  the  first  and  fourth  feel  , 
an»!  an  ampiiimacer  in  the  third. 

prl  a  pl?m,  «.  [Fr.prmpoimc.]  [PRIAPOLITE.] 
Morbid  tension  of  the  male  genital  organ. 

pr!  ap  6  lite,  «.  fFromf!r.;i/-i'<i/««  the  god  of 
gardens  and  country  life,  and  Itthos  =  a  stone  ;  Fr. 
liri<i]Ktlithi>.  ] 

1't'tfil.:  A  limestone  of  stalagmitic  origin,  in  tln> 
form  of  cylindrical  tnberoole*),  tli"  nnrleii-  of  which 
was  probably  vegetable. 

•pri9e    (1),  «.    [PKIZE  (2),  «.]    Reward,  recom- 


Preying. 


\Vliut  then?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread? 
That  vice  may  merit  ;  'ti^  i  IM-  ,,,,,•-•  ,if  t.iil." 

•II   ..II  Jfllll,   iv.   1.11. 

price  (2),  'pris,  «pryce,  *prys,  x.    ((».  Fr. 

prlx),    from     l.al    /nW.'uui  —  prir<>;    Sp. 
•  :    I  !  a).  i>wzzi>.    I',  I  i,  >.,  and  y 

an-  i  —  mtially  the  same  word.] 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wild,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre.     unite,     cQr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      QU  =  kw. 


price -current 

1.  The  equivalent  in  money,  or  other  medium  of 
exchange,  paid  or  given  for  anything ;  the  sum  of 
money  paid  for  goods ;  the  value  which  a  seller 
puts  on  Ms  goods;  the  current  value  of  a  commod- 
ity.   (2  Samuel  xxiv.  24.) 

2.  Value,  estimation.     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  1.) 

3.  Worth,  value,  excellence.    (Matt.  xiii.  26.) 

If  The  early  political  economists  used  the  words 
value  and  price  as  synonymous  terms,  and  they  are 
not  always  discriminated  even  by  Ricardo.  John 
StuartMtll  and  the  modern  economistsdiscriminate 
them,  using  price  to  express  the  value  of  a  thing  iu 
relation  to  money,  and  value,  or  exchange  value,  to 
denote  its  general  power  of  purchasing.  The  price 
<>f  an  article  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply. 

If  (1)  Price  of  money : 

Comm.:  The  rate  of  discount  at  which  capital 
may  be  lent  or  borrowed. 

(2)  Market  price:  [MARKET-PRICE.] 

(3)  Natural  price :  [REAL-VALUE.] 
price-current,  price-list, ». 

Comm.:  A  price-list;  a  table  or  account  of  the 
current  value  of  merchandise,  stocks.  \r..  issued 
periodically. 

price,  v.  t.    [PRICE,  «.] 

*1.  To  pay  the  price  of;  to  pay  for. 

"With  his  own  blood  price  that  he  hath  spilt." 

Spenser:  F.  V..  I-  »•  26. 

2.  To  set  a  price  on ;  to  value,  to  prize. 

"Thy  life  with  mine  In  evenly  vrisde." 

Chapman:  Homers  Iliad,  lii. 

3.  To  ask  the  price  of.    (Colloq.) 

prised,  a.  [PRICE,  ».]  Set  at  a  value;  valued; 
having  a  price  or  value  set  on.  (Used  in  composi- 
tion, as  low-priced,  high-priced,  Ac.) 

prlc,e'-lte,  «.  [After  Mr.  T.  Price,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; suff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  compact  mineral,  sometimes  chalk-like, 
consisting  of  minute  rhombic  crystals.  Soft ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  2'2G2-2'298;  color,  milk-white;  luster. 
dull  to  satiny ;  feel,  greasy.  Composition :  A  hy 
dratod  borate  of  lime,  the  analyses  suggesting  the 
formula,  3('aO,4BO34-6HO.  Found  in  Curry  county, 
Oregon,  in  layers  between  slate  and  blue  steatite. 

price   less,  <i.    [Eng.  price,  s. ;  -!e»«.] 

1.  Invaluable,  inestimable. 

*2.  Of  no  value ;  worthless,  unsalable. 

prlc'-Sr,  *pryc-er,  ».  [English  pric(e),  v. ;  -<-r.] 
One  who  sets  or  names  a  price ;  a  valuer.  (Rich- 
mondshire  HV//x,  p.  31.) 

prick,  *prike,  *prik  en,  "prik  i-en,  'pryke. 
r.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  prita;  Oer.  prikken.}  |  PHICK,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  or 
substance :  to  puncture. 

^j  Sometimes  the  effect  of  the  pricking,  rather 
than  the  thing  pricked,  is  made  the  object  of  the 
verb ;  as,  to  prick  a  holo  in  paper. 

2.  Specif.:  To  spur;  to  drive  spurs  into. 

"As  o'er  the  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'ti  his  ateed." 
Byron:  Child*  Harold,  t.  4S. 

3.  To  urge,  to  spur,  to  goad,  to  incite.    (Often  fol- 
lowed by  on.) 

"  My  duty  prick*  me  on  to  utter  that." 

Shakesp.:   /  »•"  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

4.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  shooting  pain. 

5.  To  sting  with  remorse.    (Acts  ii.  37.) 

6.  To  cause  to  pierce  through. 

"PHcfcapin  through  the  eye." — Dr.  If.  Poirer-.  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  hk.  i.,  p.  f>. 

7.  To  mark  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  mark 
with  dots  or  small  marks. 

"Atkinson  did  not  commence  his  play  immediately, 
but  pricked  the  chances  on  a  card  as  they  ran." — Marryat: 
Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,  ch.  hi. 

*8.  To  mark  or  write  down  in  notes. 

"  A  valuable  collection  of  music  pricked  mostly  by  him- 
self."— Annual  Kegi»ter  (1766),  p.  46. 

9.  To  hang  or  fix  on  a  point. 

10.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  pin  or  other  pointed 
instrument. 

11.  To  bod  out ;  to  plant  in  a  bed. 

"But  if  you  draw  them  [seedlings]  only  for  the  thin- 
ning of  your  seminary,  prick  them  into  some  empty 
beds." — Evelyn:  Sylva,  p.  10. 

12.  To  fix  by  the  point. 

"Pricking  their  points  into  a  board  so  that  their  edges 
might  look  toward  one  another." — AVirMH. 

13.  To  cause  to  point  upward ;  to  erect ;  said  of 
the  ears,  and  primarily  of  the  pointed  ears,  of  an 
animal,    ((jenerally  with  up.) 

"It  is  alike  troublesome  to  both  the  rider  and  his 
beast,  if  the  latter  goes  pricking  up  his  ears  and  starting 
all  the  way."— NfcriiV:  Sentimental  Journey,  i.  202, 
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14.  To  mark  off.    [PRICKINO,  H.] 

15.  To  appoint  or  designate. 
•16.  To  mark,  to  describe. 

17.  To  mark  down  ;  to  find  and  mark. 

18.  To  beat  for  game. 

"Did  you  not  accompany  him  to  prick  the  wood?" — 
Mrs.  Oore:  Fascination,  p.  100. 

*19.  To  dress  up. 

"Pricking  up  their  children  in  vaine  fashions." — 
Rogers:  Kaaman,  the  Syrian,  p.  391. 

•20.  To  render  acid  or  pungent  to  the  taste. 
*21.  To  make  proud,  to  puff  up. 
*22.  To  intermix,  to  interweave. 
"Pricke    in   some   flowers  of   that   he   hath    learned 
abroad. "—Bacon .-  Essays;  Of  Travel. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical. 

Mi  To  trace  a  ship's  course  on  a  chart. 
(2)  To  run  a  middle  seam  through  the  cloth  of  a 
sail. 

2.  Farr,:  To  drive  a  nail  into  a  horse's  foot  so  as 
to  cause  lameness. 

3.  Maltina:  The  floor  of  a  malt-kiln  is  perforated 
with  small    holes   which   get  choked    during  the 
malting  season.    A  lad  is  then  employed  to  clear 
each  hole,  which  operation  is  called  pricking  the 
kiln. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  cause  pain,  as  by  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment. 

-  To  suffer  or  feel  penetration  by  a  point  or  sharp 
pain  :  to  bo  punctured. 

3.  To  spur ;  to  ride  rapidly  or  hastily. 

"  A  gentle  knight  wus  pricking  on  the  plaine." 

Spenser:  F.  O.  /.,  i.  1. 

•4.  To  go  in  state. 

"And  so  he  pricketh  forth  in  his  Pontificalibus."— 
J fir. -II  Defense,  p.  281. 

*5.  To  aim  at  a  point,  place,  or  mark. 
*ti.  To  do  embroidery. 

"  All  day  pricking  on  a  clout/* 

Tusser:  Husbandry,  Ixvii.  16. 

*7.  To  appoint  or  designate  persons  or  things  by 
pricking.  [  PRICKING,  TJ.] 

*' Our  own  Sovereign  Lady  .  .  prick*  for  sheriffs." 
— De  Qutncey:  Joan  of  Arc  (Works,  iii.  223). 

*8.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show. 
•9.  To  become  acid  or  sour ;  to  turn. 
*10.  To  run,  leaving  footprints  behind  (said  of  a 
hare). 

II.  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to  urge. 

"  When  reason  adniseth  to  forbeare  and  the  appetite 
pricketh  to  take  a  drlnke,  a  man  ought  rather  to  followe 
reason." — Uttall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  3. 

12.  To  germinate. 

If  (1)  To  prick  out:  To  plant  out  for  the  first 
time.  [A.  1. 11.] 

(2)  To  prick  up  one's  self:  To  show  off,  to  make  a 
show. 

prick,  *  pricke,  *prike,  'prikke,  *pryk, 
*pryke,  *prykke.  ».  [A.  S.  pricu,  prica=a  point, 
a  dot;  cogn.  with  O.  D.  prick— a  prickle;  Dut. 
prikkel ;  Dan.  prik=a  dot;  Sw.  prick— a  point,  a 
dot,  a  prick;  Wol.  pric=a  stick,  a  broach;  Ir. 
pricodh=a  goad,  pr>oca=a  sting;  Dan.  prikke=to 
mark  with  dots ;  Sw.  prika.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  dot,  a  point,  a  small  mark ;  applied  to 
*(1)  A  vowel-point  used  in  Oriental  writing. 
"Martinas  affirmeth  that  these  Mnaorites  invented  the 

prtckes  wherewith  the  Hebrew  is  now  read." — Purchas: 
Pilgrimage,  bk.  11.,  ch.  xil. 

*(2)  A  point  in  geometry. 

"A  point  or  pricke  is  the  beginning  of  a  line." — Gold* 
ing:  De  Mornay,  ch.  i\  ,  p.  120. 

*(:i)  The  point  or  mark  on  a  target  at  which  an 
archer  shot. 

»(4)  Hence,  fig.,  used  for  the  object  aimed  at; 
one's  aim. 

*(5)  A  mark  on  a  dial  denoting  the  hour. 

(6)  The  mark  made  by  pricking  with  a  pointed 
instrument;  a  puncture. 

2.  A    pointed   instrument   or   substance,    sharp 
enougli  to  pierce  the  skin ;  as,  a  skewer ;  a  goad 
for  oxen. 

*3.  A  sting,  a  thorn. 

4.  A  stinging  or  tormenting  thought ;  remor-r. 

"  The  pricks  of  conscience  will  not  so  much  afflict  us." 
--Tucke r.  Light  of  Xature,  ii.  626. 

5.  The  print  or  mark  of  a  hare  or  deer  on  the 
ground;  hence,  fig.  a  trace,  a  mark. 

"  That  discourse  of  whose  footing  we  have  found  the 
jtr/.'fc.s  already." — Guzman  de  Alfarache,  p  122. 

»6.  (See  extract.) 

"They  bear  not  their  first  head  which  we  cull  Broches 
(in  a  fallow  deare  pricks),  until  they  enter  the  second 
yerQ."—Tnrbert'ille:  Boke  of  Venerie,  p,  62. 
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*7.  A  mark  denoting  degree ;  pitch. 

"  To  prick  of  highest  prayse." 

Spenser:  F.  «..  II.  xil.  L 

*8.  A  goal. 

*'.'.  A  point,  a  pitch,  a  state. 
*10.  A  pricking  sensation. 

"  I  t'lii'l  pimples  and  pricks  all  over  my  body." — Pepys: 
Diary,  Hi.  98. 

•11.  A  spur,  an  excitement. 

"  Examples  joined  with  the  pricke  of  emulation."— • 
Latnaudaye:  French  Academy,  hk.  i.,  p.  296. 

II.  ffaut.:  A  small  roll;  as,  a  prick  of  yam  or 
tobacco. 

•IT  Prick  and  praise,  prick  and  price,  prick  and 
prize :  The  reward  of  excellence. 

'*  It  doth  surmount  and  carry  away  the  pricke  and  prtte, 
of  all  others." — yevton:  Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  76. 

prick-eared,  'pryke-eared,  o.  Having  pointed 
ears. 

"  Thou  prick-eared  cur  of  Iceland." 

Shakctp.:  Henry  V.,  il.  1. 

IT  The  term  was  commonly  applied  by  the  Cava- 
liers to  the  Puritans,  because,  from  their  hair  being 
cut  close  all  around,  their  oars  stuck  up  promi- 
nently. 

prick -me -dainty,  prick-ma-dainty,  a.  Char- 
actorized  by  the  use  of  over-nice  or  uuical  lan» 
guagc ;  finical,  over-precise. 

prick-post,  s.    [QUEEN-POST.] 

prick-punch,  *. 

Forging:  A  pointed  instrument  used  by  smiths 
to  mark  their  centers. 

prick-shaft,  *.    A  shaft  for  shooting  at  a  mark; 
an  arrow. 

"Yon  should  use  prick-shafts."— Kourley:  A  Match  at 
Midnight,  11.  1. 

prick-song, ». 

Music:  Written  music,  as  opposed  to  extempore 
descant. 

"He  fights  us  you  "ing  prick-*ong." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ii.  4. 

prick-timber,  ».    [PRICK-WOOD.] 

*prick-wand,  ».  A  wand  set  up  for  a  mark  to 
shoot  arrows  at. 

•prick -a  sour,  «prlc  a  sour,  «.  [PRICK,  r.]  A 
fast  or  h«rd  rider. 

"  He  was  a  ;»n'ca*mir  aright." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.     (Prol.  189.) 
prick  -Sr,  ».    [Eng.  prick,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that   which    pricks ;    a   prick ;    a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  for  pricking ;  a  prickle. 

2.  A  long  slender  iron  used  for  probing  or  sound- 
ing the  dept  h  of  a  bog  or  quicksand. 

*3.  A  light  horseman. 

"  Northumbrian  prickers,  wild  and  rude." 

Scott:  Marmion,  T.  17. 

*4.  One  who  tested  whether  women  were  witches, 
by  pricking  them  withpius;  a  witch-finder. 
*5.  One  who  beats  for  game. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Blasting:  [NEEDLE, «.,  II.  2]. 

2.  Ounnery:  A  sharp  wire  introduced  at  the  vent 
to  puncture  the  bag  which  holds  the  charge,  in 
order  that  the  priming  may  touch  the  powder. 

3.  Naut. :  A  small  instrument  having  an  enlarged 
head  and  a  curved  tapering  point.    It  is  similar  to 
the  fid  and  marline  spike,  but  is  used  for  smaller 
work. 

4.  Saddlery:  A  tool  used  to  mark  stitch-holes,  to 
render  them  uniform  in  distance. 

5.  Ichthy.:  The  Basking-sbark  (q.  v.). 
prlck'-gt,  s.  [PRICK,  «.] 

1.  A  buck  in  his  second  year. 

"Twas  a  pHcket  that  the  princess  kill'd."— Shakesp  • 
Love's  Labor's  Lost.  iv.  2. 
*2.  A  wax  taper. 

3.  Sot.:  Sedum  acre,  S.  altntm,  and  S.  reflexum. 
prick  -Ing,  pr.par..  a.  t  s.    [PRICK,  «•.] 

A.  i  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  puncturing  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument. 

"There  is  that  speaketh  [wordes]  like  ihe  pricktnas  ot  a 
sword."— Prorcrbs  ill.  18.  (168S.) 

-.  A  tingling  pain  ;  a  sharp-shooting  pain. 
"  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  Ii.  1. 

*3.  The  making  an  incision  at  the  root  of  a  horse's 
tail  to  cause  him  to  carry  it  higher.  [PICK  (1).  v., 
H. '  i  | 


Mil,     t>6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejplst.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion      -slon  =  shun;      -lion.      -sion  =  zbun.     -tlous,     -cions,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel.     deL 


pricking-note 


•4.  The  prick  or  mark  left  by  an  animal's  foot,  as, 
by  a  hare,  deer,  Ac. ;  the  act  of  tracing  animal-  liy 

-IH'll    m.tl  h     . 

"Tho*e  which  cannot  dlftcern  the  footings  or  pricblny* 
Of  the  hare."— Toptall:  four-fntiled  lleattl,  p.  W2. 

•5.  The  state  or  condition  of  becoming  arid  or 
•our,  an  wine. 

II.  Farr.:  The  act  of  driving  a  nail  into  a  horse's 
foot  while  shoeing  him,  so  as  to  cause  lameness. 

1J  Pricking  for  theriff*:  The  annual  ceremony  of 
appointing  sheriffs  for  each  county  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  tbepenooi 
chtMieu  being  marked  by  the  stick  of  a  pin.  (Eng.) 

pricking-note,  t. 

film  in..-  A  document  delivered  by  a  shipper  of 
goods  authorizing  the  receiving  of  them  on  board. 
Bo  called  from  the  practice  of  pricking  holes  in  the 
paper  eorresiiomling  with  the  number  of  packages 
counted  into  the  ship. 

prlcklng-up,  «. 

Flattering :  The  first  coat  of  plaster  on  lath ;  the 
•urface  is  scratched  to  form  a  key  for  the  next  coat. 

prle  kle,  *prlc-le,  «.  [English  pricfc;  dimin. 
tuff.  •/<• .  | 

1.  Onlinary  Language : 

•1.  A  little  mark  ;  a  dot,  a  jot. 

2.  A  little  prick  ;  a  small  sharp  point. 

"Let  n>  endure  their  bad  qnalitlea  for  their  good; 
•How  the  prickle  for  the  rose."—  Chapman:  All  Pools, 
111.  L 

a  A  sharp-pointed  process  as  from  the  skin  of  an 
animal  :  a  spine. 

4.  A  kind  of  basket,  of  willow  or  brier,  containing 
rather  more  than  a  gallon  measure. 

V  A  sieve  of  filberts,  containing  about  half  a 
hundredweight. 

II.  Rot.:  A  rigid, opaque,  conical  process,  formed 
of  cellular  tissue,  aud  terminating  in  an  acute 
point.  It  may  bo  considered  a  compound  hardened 
hair  developed  from  the  epiphloenm  of  the  bark, 
and  differs  from  a  spine  in  belonging  to  the  epi- 
dermis only,  aud  therefore  breaking  off  smoothly. 

prickle-back,  i.   The  stickleback  (q.  v.). 

prickle-tang, «. 

Bat.:  Fucut  terratut. 

•prickle-yellow,  *. 

But.:  Xantluuryton  rlnvti  herculit.  In  Jamaica 
it  is  esteemed  a  good  timber  tree,  and  is  imported 
into  other  countries  for  making  walking  sticks.  In 
the  West  Indies  and  Carolines  an  infusion  of  it  is 
used  in  toothache. 

•prie  kle,  f.  t.  [PRICKLE,*.]  To  prick  slightly ; 
to  prick. 

"  Felt  a  horror  over  roe  creep. 
Prickle  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath." 

TVniii/Jioir    Mint'l.  I.  xiv.  86. 

•prlC  kled  (le  as  el),  «.  [ English  prick(le),  s.; 
-fd.J  Having  prickles;  prickly. 

"  The  little  red-bre*t  to  the  r  >'''>•>"<  thorne 
Keturn'd."— Hrolene:  Hrilnnttla't  1'atloral*,  IL  3. 

prick  -11  ness,  «.  [English  prickly-  -nem.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prickly  or  having  many 
prickles. 

•prick  I6use,  t.  [English-  prick,  and  Ivute.]  A 
word  of  contempt  for  a  tailor. 

"Ataylorand  his  wife  quarreling:  the  woman  in  con- 
tempt called  her  husband  priclcloute."  —  l.'Kttrattur: 
Mb*. 

prjck-lj,  a.    [Eng.pricW(e);  •».] 

1.  Full    of,    or  covered    with,   sharp   points    or 
prickles  :  armed  with  prickles. 

"Fix'd  in  the  center  of  a  jir/rUv  brake," 

H'urdgvmrt h :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Hut.:  Furnished  with  prickles,  a-  the  stem  of 
tome  roses. 

prickly-ash,  t. 

Botany:  Xanthojciflnn  iiniericnnum,  an  aromatic 
plant,  with  yellowish  flowers  appearing  before  the 
ISM  • . 

prickly-back,  *.   [PRICKLE-BACK.] 

prickly-bullhead,  *. 

li-hlhy.:  A  freshwater  fish,  Citllut  utper. 

prickly-cedar,  t. 

lint. :  Cyalhixlftt  Oxycedrut. 

prickly-cockle,  «. 

ZttQl.:  fni-i/iiiiii  iifitlt  atum. 

prickly-grass, «. 

But. :  The  genus  Echiuochloa. 

prickly-heat,  «. 

J'lilln,!.:  l.i<-hrn  rro/iiVii»;  a  skin  ili»>asp,  ehar- 
acteri/i-il  liy  minute  tiapnln-  formed  by  the  hyper- 
apinia  of  the  sweiit  follicles.  Few  Caucasian 
residents  in  the  tropics  escape  it  when  they  are 
exi-osed  to  the  sun*  It  is  not  in  the  least  dan- 


pride  d),*prulde,  *prude,  *pryd,  ««6«/.  JA.8. 

yte,  from  pnif=proud  (q.  v.).    (  f.  Icel.  prydl>i= 

ornament;   pitldAr  =  proud ;  Dan.  pryde;    8w. 
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prickly-pear,  «.    [OPCNTIA.] 

prickly-pole,  «. 

Hot. :   Bactrit  plumierlana.    ( Wett  Indian.) 

prickly-samphire,  «.    [ECHI.NOPHOEA.] 

prickly-withe,  «. 

But. :   t'rreu*  triangularit. 

prick    mid  am,  *.    [Eng.  prick,  and  madam.! 

Hut.:  Hedum  rrjbmm. 

•prick -Ih0t,  «.  [Eng.;>ricfc,  and  that.]  A  bow- 
shot. 

"Apr(c*»Aoraannder."—  Patten:  Rrped.  tn  Scotland. 

prick    WOOd,  ».    [Eng.  pricfc,  aud  trood.] 

Bot. :  The  Spindle-tree,  Auouymu*  enropceut. 

•prick  -f,  'prlck-ey,  'prick-ie,  a.  [Eng.  prick, 
s. ;  -y.]  Prickly. 

" Prickle Itl*  III* *thoTa»."— P.  Holland:  Pllny.xli.S. 

pride 

pryte,  ' 

an  ornament ;   pi 
pryda  =  to  adorn.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proud ;  inordin- 
ate self-esteem  ;  unreasonable  conceit  of  one's  own 
superiority  in  rank,  talents,  accomplishments,  or 
position,   manifesting  itself   in   reserve,  distance, 
airs,  and  evident  contempt  of  others. 

"Pride  is  that  exalted  idea  of  our  state,  qualifications, 
or  attainment*,  which  exceed*  the  boundaries  of  justice." 
—Cogan:  Passions,  pt.  I.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Generous  elation  of  heart;  a  noble  self-esteem 
arising  from  consciousness  of  upright  conduct,  noble 
actions  or  the  like;  sense  of  one  s  own  worth  and 
abhorrence  of  what  is  beneath  or  unworthy  of  one. 

3.  Insolence;  proud  or  haughty  behavior  toward 
others;  haughty  or  arrogant  bearing  or  conduct; 
insolent  treatment  of  others;   haughtiness,  arro- 
gance.    (Vanieliv.  37.) 

4.  Exuberance  of   animal  spirits:   fire,  mettle; 
hence,  lust;  sexual  desire;  espec.  the  excitement 
of  the  sexual  appetite  in  a  female  animal. 

"  Werfc  they  us  salt  as  wolves  in  pride." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  III.  3. 

•5.  Wantonness,  extravagance,  excess. 

"Who  in  their  pride  do  prmently  abuse  it." 

Shajcesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  864. 

*6.  Impertinence,  insolence,  impudence* 
"Advance  their  pride  against  that  power  that  bred  it." 
Shakesp.:  Much  Aito  about  Xothlng.  iii.  1. 

7.  That  of  which  one  is  or  may  be  proud ;  a  source 
or  cause  of  pride. 

(1)  A  person,  or  number  of  persons,  of  whom 
others  are  proud. 

"A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  1  illuge,  Sfi. 

(2)  A  feature  or  characteristic  of  which  one  may 
be  proud ;  an  ornament. 

(3)  Ornament,  decoration,  beauty. 

"The  purple  pride  that  on  thy  soft  cheek  dwells." 
Shakesp  :  Sou  net  Vt. 

(4)  Splendid  show ;  ostentation. 

"Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 
Shtikesp.:  Othello,  iii.  8. 

(*>)  Prime  ;  highest  excellence  or  pitch. 
"There  died  my  Icarus  in  hit  pride.'* 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  Iv.  7. 

•8.  Highest  point. 

"A  falcon  towering  in  herpr/rir  of  place." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

•9.  The  full  power. 

"  Hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France." 

Khakesu..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ill.  2. 

•10.  Excessive  richness. 

"  The  ground  having  his  pride  abated  in  the  first  crop." 
—  i;.  Markhum:  Husbandry. 

II.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  peacock,  turkey 
cock,  and  other  birds  which  spread  their  tails  iira 
circular  form  and  drop  their  wings;  as,  a  peacock 
in  his  pride. 

If  Pridt  and  ranify  are  not  the  same,  or  even 
clo-ely  akin.  The  proud  man  has  so  good  an  opin- 
ion of  himself,  and  is  so  satisfied  that  that  opinion 
is  correct,  that  ho  does  not  care  what  the  world 
thinks  of  him,  and  makes  no  special  effort  to  con- 
ciliate its  good  opinion.  The  vain  man  distrusts 
his  own  favorable  judgment  of  himself,  and  wishes 
it  to  be  confirmed  by  the  world.  Hethereforemakes 
known  his  good  deeds.  Men  really  great  are  under 
temptation  to  be  proud,  while  smaller  nieu  and 
many  females  tend  to  vanity. 

pride  of  India, «.  . 

Bot.:  Sfelia  azedarach. 

pride  (2), «.  (For  etym.  see  extract.]  The  sand- 
pride  or  mud-lamprey.  |.lMMOC>t:i  !•:-.  ] 


priest's  tree 

pride,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PRIDE,  •.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  make  or  consider  proud;  to  rate 
highly  ;  to  plnme.  (It  is  only  nsed  reflexively.) 

"Pluming  and  priding  himself  in  all  hit  cwrvioea."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  14. 

•B.  Intrant.:  To  be  proud;  to  glory;  to  pride 
one's  self. 

"  You  only  ;ir/i/«-  in  your  own  abasement."— H.  Brooke: 
fool#Q*alttt,ttK. 

pride  ful,  «.  [Eng.  pride  (1).  s.;  /«((')•]  Full 
of  pride  ;  proud,  haughty,  insolent. 

"Thou  didst  spread  thy  prideful  nil." 
Blackle.  Songs  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  60. 

pride  -ftil  If,  «<lr.  [Eng.  pridrful;  -i».l  In  a 
proud  manner;  proudly,  haughtily ;  insolently. 

pride  f  til  ness,  «.  [Eng.  prideful;  -nett.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prideful;  pride,  haughti- 
ness. 

pride  less,  'pride  les,  o.  [Eng.  pride  Hl.s.; 
•lett.]  Destitute  of  pride ;  not  proud.  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  8,806.) 

prld  I  an,  a.  [Lat.  pr»di>=on  the  day  before.) 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  previous  day. 
( Thac keray :  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  ch.  ii.) 

Prid -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PRIDE,  c.] 

•prld  Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  priding;  •/#.]  In  a 
proud  manner;  with  pride,  proudly. 

prle,  r.  t.  [For  prieve  =  prove.]  To  tatte;  to 
prove  by  tasting. 

"But  I  am  in  Rome  haste  to  prie  your  worship'*  good 
cheer."— Scoff:  Reduanntlet,  ch.  vii, 

•prie,  ».    [See  def.]    An  old  name  for  the  privet. 
"Lop  popler  and  sallow,  elme,  maple,  and  prie." 
Tusiter:  Husbandry,  xxxv.  16. 

•prie,  f.  i.    [Fr.  prier=tn  pray.] 

prle-dlen,  «.  [Fr.=pray  God.]  A  kneeling-deek 
for  prayers. 

Pri-Zr,  s.  [English  pri>  (  =  pry) ;  -*r.l  One  who 
pries :  one  who  inquires  narrowly  ;  one  who  searches 
into  the  business  of  others;  an  inquisitive  person. 

priest,  *preest,  *preost,  *prest,  *preste,  tubtt. 
[A.  S.  preott,  contracted  from  Lat.  pretbyter  =  a 
presbyter  (q.v.) ;  Ital.preafa;  Dut.  AiGer. printer; 
Duu.pratt;  8w.  prdVtr.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  in  any  religion  performs  the  sacred 
rites  and,  more  or  less,  intervenes   between    tin- 
worshiper    and   his   God,    especially    by   offering 
sacrifice. 

•2.  A  priestess. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ethnicism:  In  the  same  sense  as  I.I.    (Gen. 
xlvii.  22,  Acts  xiv.  13.) 

2.  Patriarchitm :    Under  this  dispensation    the 
patriarchs  themselves  exercised  priestly  functions, 
• .  g..  sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  and  blessing  (xxvii. 
28,  29).     The  case  of  Melchisedek  belongs  to  an 
older  ritual,  by  no  means  confined  to  Palestine  (cf. 
Virg.,  JEn.  iii.  80.  and  Serv.  in  Joe.) 

3.  Jndaitm:  Heb.  kohen  (Lev.  xxi.  10.  &c.l.  Sept. 
and  New  Testament  Or.  hie reu»(Matt.viii.  4,  xii.  4, 15, 
A.M.    A  descendant  of  Aaron,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  sacred  caste.    The  Jewish  priests  filled  all  Un- 
important offices  in  connection,  first  with  the  taber- 
nacle and  then  with  the  temple  worship,  less  im- 
portant ones  being  handed  over  to  the  I.evites.  and 
those  still  more  menial  to  the  Nethinims  (q.v.). 
They  constituted  a  sacred  hierarchy,  of  which  the 
high  priest  was  the  head.    Their  chief  duties  were 
to  offer  sacrifices  for  themselves  and  the  people, 
and  intercede  for  them  with  God.    The  priest.- were 
divided  into  twenty-four  courses  for  the  service  of 
the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  1-19;  Luke  i.  5).    Prob- 
ably the  "chief  priests"  were  the  heads  of  tin-si- 
courses,  with  any  high  priest  out  of  the  office  i  M  ;<  1 1 . 
xxvi.3). 

4.  Hew  Tett. :  A  rendering  of  the  Greek  hicreu*. 
[3.1  In  this  sense  applied  largely  to  Christ  (Heb.  v. 
6,  vii.  11.  15),  the  Great   High  Priest  of  our  IT 
sion,  and,  in  an  inferior  sense,  to  Christians  in  gen- 
eral, inasmuch  as  they  offer  spiritual  sacrifice!  (l 
Pet.  ii.  5;  Rev.i.fi.  y.  10,  xx.  6),  butnevcrused  of  any 
order  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

5.  Anglican:  A  clergyman  in  priest's  onli  • 
di-tincuished   from  a  deacon.    Only  a  prie-t  can 
administer  the  Holy  Communion  and  read  the . \l>so- 
lution.    [OBDIXATION,  ORDERS.) 

6.  Kmian:  A  cleric  who  has  received  the  third 
grade  in  holy  order*,  and  who  U  thereby  empowered 
to  "  offer,  bless,  rule,  preach,  and  baptize."   ,  M    -s.J 

priest-cap,  priest's  cap,  «. 

Furl.:  An  outwork  with  three  salient  and  two 
entetini:  angles. 

priest's  crown, «. 

«<>(. :  TVfrn.i-in  inn  thnifleonit. 

priest's  tree,*. 

I:,, i,:  I -Vi  us  iiulica.    [BANYAN.] 


Ate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     ne're,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p6t. 
or,     wore,     wplf.     work,     wh6,     §6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     ctir,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  «;     ey  =  i.      qn  =  kw. 
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priest 

priest,  v.  t .  &  i.    \  I'K 1 1  -  i .  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  Tn  ordain  priest. 

»B.  Intrans. :  To  hold  the  office  of  priest.  (Mil- 
ton.) 

priest  craft,  s.  [Eng.  priest,  andcrn/<.]  Priestly 
policy  ;  fraud  or  imposition  in  religious  concerns ; 
management  of  selfish  and  ambitious  priest-  to 
gain  wealth  and  power,  or  to  impose  on  the  credu- 
lity of  others. 

•prle'Sf-craft-y' ,  a.  [Eng.  priestcraft ;  -y.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  priestcraft. 

•priSst  ?r~f,».  [  English  print ;  -ery.']  Priests 
collectively ;  the  priesthood. 

priest  ess,  s.  [English  priest;  -ess.l  A  female 
priest;  a  woman  who  officiated  in  sacred  rites. 

priest  hood,  *preest  hod,  'prleste  hoode,  .--. 
[A.S.  pre6sthdd.~\ 

1.  The    office  or  character  of   a  priest;  priestly 
office.    (Udall:  I  Tim.  i.) 

2.  The  order   of   men  set  apart  for  holy  offices ; 
priests  collectively. 

•prlSst-Ish,  *prest-lsh,  a.  (Eng. priest;  -i«ft.] 
Priestly. 

"This  act  of  prr*tl*h  maydenhede  fyrst  in  Irelande." — 
Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  11. 

tprigst  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  priest;  -i«m.]  The  char- 
actor,  influence,  or  government  of  the  priesthood. 

priest  less,  (i.  [Eng.  priest;  -less.]  Having  no 
priest ;  destitute  of  a  priest. 

Priest  -ley,  s.  [The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley 
(17:«-1804).]  (See  compound.) 

II  Priestley's  oreen  matter:  A  green  organized 
crust  occurring  in  places  where  direct  sunlight  does 
not  penetrate.  It  consists  either  of  immature 
lichens  or  algals,  or  of  small  but  mature  Palmellete. 
(Berkeley.) 

priest  like,".  [Eng. priest;  •like.']  Resembling 
a  priest  or  that  which  belongs  to  priests ;  befitting 
a  priest;  priestly. 

priest  II  ness,  s.  [Eng.  priestly;  -ness.]  The 
qmility  or  state  of  being  priestly;  the  appearance 
or  manner  of  a  priest. 

"  Its  priestlinfas 
Lending  itself  to  hide  their  beastliness." 

K.  Browning:  Christmas  Eve,  1. 

priest-lf ,  a.    [Eng.  priest;  -ly.~\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  priest  or  to  the  priest- 
hood :  sacerdotal. 

*2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  priest ;  as,  a  priestly 
manner  of  living. 

*prlSst -rSss,  «.  [Eng.  priest;  -res*.]  A  priest- 
ess. (P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  866.) 

prlSst -rld-den,  *priSst-rId,  a.  [Eng.  priest. 
and  ridden  (q.  v.).]  Governed,  ruled,  or  swayed 
completely  by  priests ;  under  the  absolute  power, 
influence,  or  control  of  priests. 

*prlSst -rld-den-n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  prientrid^len; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  priestriddeu. 

*prieve,  v.  t.   [PROVE.] 

prig,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by  some  referred  so 
far  as  meaning  1  to  prick,  v.,  or  pragmatical;  in 
meaning  2  perhaps  connected  with  brioand  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  pert,  conceited,  pragmatical  person* 

2.  A  thief,  a  pilferer.    (Slana.) 

"  Every  prig  is  a  slave." — Fielding:  Jonathan  H'l'M,  bk. 
IT:,  ch.  iii. 

*prig-man,  *pryg-man,  «.    A  thief.    (Frater- 
nitie  of  Vagabondes.) 
*prlg-napper,  s.    A  horse-stealer. 
prig,  *prlgg,  v.  t.  &  i.   [PRIO,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  steal,  to  filch,  to  pilfer.    (Slang.) 

"They  mightn't  be  firiggetl  more'n  two  or  three  at  a 
time." — London  Dtiilti  Telegraph. 

2.  To  haggle  about,  to  cheapen.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

\.  To  steal,  to  pilfer.    (Slang.) 

2.  To  higgle  fora  bargain;  to  entreat  earnestly, 
to  plead  hard. 

tprlg -d6m,  s.  [Eng(.  pria;  -dom.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  prig;  priggism. 

"  Do  you  think  that  men  can  grow  out  of  i>rigilom9 " — 
Bfsant  <X-  Kief:  The  .UoiiA-.t  «/  Thelcma,  p.  30. 

prig  -geT-y1,  K.  [Eng.  prig;  -ry.~\  The  manners, 
qualities,  or  conduct  of  a  prig ;  priggism. 

prig  -glsh,  a.    [Eng.  prig;  -ish."\ 

\.  Like  a  prig ;  conceited,  pert ;  characteristic  of 
a  prig. 

2.  Thievish,  dishonest. 

"His  own  priggish  desires  enslave  him." — Fielding: 
Jimutlian  Vila,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

prig  -glsh-lf ,  adr.  [Eng.  priaaish;  -(«.]  In  a 
priggish  manner;  conceitedly,  pertly. 
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prig  glsh  ness,  v.  \EnK.prigaith;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  priggish  ;  priggery,  prig- 
Smut. 

"A  monster  of  p«dantry  and  prigglskness." — Fltzed- 
Kant  Hall:  Modern  EnyUsh,  p.  334. 

prig    gls.m,  «.    |  Eng.  prig;  -i«m.] 

1.  The  manners  or  characteristics  of  a  prig;  prig- 
gcry. 

"  The  narrowness  anil  prigglfm  so  often  associated  with 
Boston."—  Scrtbner's  Magazine,  April,  1880,  p.  IMS. 

*2.  Thievery. 

"A  roguery,  a  priggism  th^ycall  it  here."— r'ielillHu: 
Jonathan  Wild,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  IT. 

pri  less    He,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ALLOFHANE  (q.  v.). 
•prill  (!),».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  stream. 
"Each  silver  pri//  gliding  on  golden  sand." 

Davles;  Micrvcosmvs,  p.  12. 

prill  (2), «.    [BRILL.] 

prill  (3),  >.    [Etym.  doubtfol.] 

1.  Metall. :  The  button  of  metal  from  an  assay. 

2.  Mining:  The  better  portions  of  ore  from  which 
inferior  pieces  (dradge)  have  been  spalled  by  the 
cobbing-hammer. 

prill,  v.  i.    [PRILL  (1), «.]    To  flow. 

prll'-l6n,  prll  -ll-6n.  «.  [Prob.  connected  with 
prill  (3),  s.]_ 

Mining :  Tin  extracted  from  the  slag. 

prim,  *pryin,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  prim  (fem.prime)  = 
prime,  first  .  .  .  thin,  slender,  small,  from  Lat. 
prim«8=flrst.]  [PRIME.]  Neat,  formal,  precise; 
affectedly  nice. 

"The  garden  in  its  tarn  was  to  be  set  free  from  itspr/m 
regularity,"—  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.f 
ch.  Til. 

prim,  v.  t.  A  i.    [PRIM,  a.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  make  prim;  to  deck  ont  with  great 
nicety  or  preciseness,  to  prink. 

"She  was  primmed  out." — Richardson .-  Clarissa,  in.  37. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  one's  self  prim  ;  to  act  in  a 
prim  or  formal  manner ;  to  primp. 

"Tell  dear  Kitty  not  to  prim  up."— .Varfam  D'Arblay: 
Diary,  ii.  108. 

prim,  s.    [A  contract,  of  primprint  (o,.  T.).]    A 
plant,  the  privet,  Ligustrum  vulgare.    [PRIVET.] 
"  Set  prime  or  pr/wi." — Tusser:  flnshandrir,  p.  33. 

pri   ma,  o.&«.    [Hal.,  from  Lat.  primu*.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Music:  First  (fern.),  as  pri'rna  buffi,  cliief  comic 
actress  or  singer ;  prima  donna,  chief  female  singer 
in  the  opera:  prima  viola,  first  viola ;  prima  vista, 
at  first  sight ;  prima  volta,  the  first  tune,  i.  e.,  be- 
fore repeating. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Print. :  The  first  form  of  a  sheet,  the  first  galley 
for  making-up,  or  the  first  folio  of  copy  for  a  sheet 
or  galloy.  (In  this  sense  pron.  prf'-mo.) 

prr-ma-cy",  *prl-ma-cie,  «.  [O.  Fr.  primace 
(Fr.  primatie),  from  Lat.  pr»»iafii«=flrst  rank  or 
place  :  Sp.  primacia ;  Ital.priwiazia.]  [PRIMATE.] 

fl.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  first ;  first 
place  or  rank,  supremacy. 

"There  are  several  kinds  of  primary,  which  may  be- 
long to  a  person  in  respect  of  others." — Barrtno:  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

2.  The  office,  rank;  or  character  of  a  primate ;  the 
office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  archbishop;  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  station  or  dignity. 

pri  -ma  fa'-$I-6  (or  5!  as  shl),pftr.  [Lat.]  At 
first  sight  or  appearance. 

^j  (1)  Prima  facie  case  i 

Law:  A  case  which  is  established  by  sufficient 
evidence,  and  can  be  overthrown  only  by  rebutting 
the  evidence  brought  forward  on  the  other  side. 

(2)  Prima  facie  evidence: 

Law:  Evidence  which  establishes  a  prima  facie 
case. 

prim  age  (age  as  Ig),  8.   [PRIME.] 

Comni.:  A  small  contribution,  usually  about  one- 
tenth  the  amount  of  the  freight,  formerly  paid  to 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  for  taking  care  of  the  cargo ; 
now  charged  as  an  addition  to  the  freight. 

prlm'-al,  (tdj.  [Low  Lat.  primalis,  from  Latin 
pr/»in*-=first.]  [PRIME,  a.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Primary,  first  in  time,  order,  or 
importance;  original. 

"The;»r/»i<W  father  of  our  line." 

Btackle:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  42. 

2.  Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  the  earliest  Palseozoic 
serifs  of  the  Appalachian  Burin,  from  its  originat- 
ing in  the  dawn  of  the  Palaeozoic  day  of  North 
America.  The  entire  thickness  is  considerably 
more  than  2.000  feet.  Fossils,  a  peculiar  fucoid,  a 
characteristic  stem-like  form, of  doubtful  affinities, 
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and  one  or  two  brachiopodons  mollusks,  especially 
a  Lingula.  These  strata  seem  to  ba  on  the  horizon 
of  the  Lineula  flags.  (Professor  H.  D.  Rogers: 
Heology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

•primal  -I-tf,  subst.  [Eng.pruimJ;  -itu.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  primal  or  first. 

Prl-mar  -I-an  1st,  «.   [See  def.] 

Church  History :  A  follower  of  Primarins ;  a  Do- 
natist. 

pri -mar-I-iy,  ado.  [Eng.  primary ;-/».]  In  a 
primary  manner;  in  the  first  or  most  important 
place ;  originally. 

"If  it  does  not;ir(m<ir//i/,  and  in  its  Drat  design,  Intend 
it." — South:  Sermnn*. 

pri  mar  I  nSss,  ».  [Eng.  primary;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  primary  or  first  in  time, 
act,  or  intention. 

pri  mar  y,  a.&s.  [Lat.  primaries,  fromprimu* 
=fir»t ;  Fr.  primaire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pr.'mario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  First  in  order  of  time;  primitive,  first,  original. 
"  The  ruins  both  primary  and  secondary  were  settled." 

Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  First  iii  importance  or  dignity  ;  principal,  chief. 

3.  First  in  intention ;  original,  radical. 

4.  Lowest  in  order ;  preparatory,  elementary ;  as, 
primary  schools. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tbatwhich  stands  or  comes  first  in  order,  rank, 
or  importance. 

2.  A  meeting  where  party  nominations  for  politi- 
cal offices  are  made.    (17.  S.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  .*  A  primary  planet  (q.  v.). 

"These,  with  their  respective  primaries  (as  the  central 
planets  are  called ),  form  in  each  case  miniature  Kystems." 
— Herschel:  Astronomy  (ed.  1878),  p.  633. 

2.  Ornith.  (pi.) :  The  largest  quill-feathers  of  the 
wing,  arising  from  bones  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  typical  hand.    |  REMIGE*.  | 

t3.  Palceont.:  Found  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks;  as, 
primary  crinoids.  (tfeeley.) 

primary-alcohol,  s. 

Chem,:  An  alcohol  in  which  the  carbon  atom, 
united  to  hydroxyl,  is  combined  with  at  least  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

primary-assembly,  ».  An  assembly  in  which 
all  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  be  present,  and  to 
speak ;  as  distinguished  from  a  representative  as- 
sembly. 

primary- axis, «. 

Hut.:  The  principal  axis  or  stalk  of  any  form  of 
compound  inflorescence. 

primary-coil, «.    [RTJHMKORFF'S  COIL.] 

primary-colors, «.  pi.   [  PRIMITIVE  COLORS.  1 

primary-conveyances, «.  pi. 

Law:  Original  conveyances,  consisting  of  feoff- 
mcnts,  gifts,  grants,  leases,  exchanges,  partitions. 

primary-nerves,  *.  pi. 

Hot.:  The  nerves  which  are  given  off  laterally 
from  the  midrib  of  a  leaf. 

primary-planet,  *.    [PLAXET.] 

primary-qualities,  s.  pi.  Qualities  which  are 
original  and  inseparable  from  the  bodies  in  which 
they  are  found. 

"These  I  call  original  orprimary  qualities  .  .  .  so- 
lidity, extension,  figure,  motion,  or  rest,  and  number."— 
;.."•/.'.  Hum.  Cnderst.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  viii.  S  9. 

primary-quills,  s.  pi.    [PRIMARY,  II.  2.] 

primary-rocks, «.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  term  formerly  including  all  the  crystalline 
and  non-fossiliferous  rocks  which  were  deposited, 
it  was  believed,  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  life 
upon  the  earth.  At  first  the  term  comprehended 
rocks  afterward  called  Plutonic  and  Metamorphic 
(q.  v.).  Then  it  was  limited  to  the  latter;  now 
applied  to  Palaeozoic  rocks.  (HYpooENE,  CRYSTAL- 
LISE, •[  5.] 

pri  mate,  *prim-at,  s.  [Fr.  primal,  from  Lat. 
primatem,  accus.  of  primas—&  principal  or  chief 
man;  pr.'mu«=first ;  Sp.  primado;  Ital.  primate.] 
The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  certain  churches.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  is  called  the  Primate  of  Eng- 
land, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  Primate  of 
AH  England.  [PRI.MC8.] 

prl-ma  -t«9,  «.  pf.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  prima*  (genii. 
pi •i'Aififu)=principal,  chief.) 

/.n<i!. :  The  first  and  chief  of  Linnaeus'  orders  of 
the  class  Mammalia.  He  included  under  it  four 
genera:  Homo  (one  species,  five  varieties  i.  Simia 
(twenty-one  species),  Lemur  (three  speciesl,  and 
Ye-pertilio  (seven  species).  Cuvier  ignored  the 
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oriii*,  classing  Han  as  liimnnn  (Owen's  Archon- 
cephala)  nnil  Apui  ami  Lemurs  a-  Quadrumana 
(a.  T.)  ;  the  Hat  -  uow  constitute  an  order  by  them- 
selvM  [CUKIKOPTKBA],  and  the  Lemurs  rank  as  a 
sub-order  [LEHUKUIDKA].  With  the  advance  of 
miological  and  anatomical  knowledge  the  u-i-  of 
t  In-  ii.tiiii1  li.i  -  reTJved  "  for  the  Apes,  not  <  >n  )>  by 
naturalists,  who,  like  Huxley,  retain  Man  within 
ii-  limits;  but  also  by  others  (e.  g.  Profs.  Isidore 
(looffroy  St.  Hilaire  and  UervaisJ,  who  consider  he 
should  be  eicludod  from  it."  Huxley  (Introd.  to 
Clot*.  Aaint.,  p.  '.'.'I  defines  tho  primates  as  having 
"never  more  than  I.  (—  }.  The  hallux  is  always 
provided  with  u  fiat  nail  (with  occasional  ^individ- 
ual  exception^),  and  is  capable  of  a  considerable 
am.  unit  of  abduction  and  adduction."  He  divides 
it  into  Ihruo  sub-order*:  (II  Anthropidn;,  (2)  Simi- 
adi»  (Apes  and  Monkeys),  and  <'.'•>  Lemurida*. 

"Moreover,  an  man  1«  the  highest  animal,  and  zoolog- 
ically considered,  differ*  letta  from  even  the  lowest  ape 
than  each  ape  differs  from  any  other  animal,  man  and 
apes  m  vat  be  placed  together  in  one  order,  which  may 
well  bear  IU  primitive  Linntean  name,  Primates.  — 
Prof.  Mil-art,  in  Enct/c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  ii.  168. 

prl-mate  ship,  ».  [Eng.  primate;  -«nip.]  The 
office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  primate;  primacy. 

•prl  ma  tlal  (tl  as  sh),  a.  fFr.  ;irimaf=a  pri- 
mate (q.  T.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  primate. 

•prl  mat  leal,  (i.  [Eng.  primate;  -ical.]  The 
same  as  PRIM  ATI  A  i,  (q.  v.)  . 

"The  original  and  growth  of  metropolltical,  prlmatical, 
and  patriarchal  jurisdiction."—  Barrow:  The  Pope's  Su- 


prime,  a.&i.  [Fr.prtme  =  the  first  hour  of  the 
day,  from  Lat.  prima  (kora)  =  the  first  (honr)  ; 
j>ri»iu«  -  first  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pri'mo.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

1.  First  in  order  of  time  :  primitive,  original,  pri- 
mary.   (Milton  :  P.L.,  ix.  940.) 

2.  First  in  rank,  dignity,  influence  or  degree. 

"Theprfmf  man  of  the  state." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  rill.,  ill.  2. 

3.  First  in  excellence,  value,  or  importance. 
"The  eeaaon,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  air*." 

Mllloti:  I:  L.,  U.  200. 

4.  Capital,  excellent.    (Slang.) 

"  'All  fun,  ain't  it  V  '  Prime''  said  the  young  gentle- 
man."— Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  »1. 

•5.  Early,  bloomiiiK;  being  in  the  first  stage. 
(Milton:  1'.  L.,  xi.  245.) 

•6.  Ready,  eager  ;  hence,  lustful,  lecherous,  lewd. 
(Skaketp.  :  Othello,  iii.  3.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•I.  Tho  first  or  earliest  stage  or  beginning  of  any- 
thing. (  Mill,,,,  :  I'.  L.,  v.  295.) 

•2.  Hence,  the  first  opening  of  day  ;  the  dawn, 
tho  morning. 

"Thataweet  hour  of  prime."—  Hilton  :  P.  £.,  v.  170. 

*3.  The  spring  of  the  year.  (Waller:  To  Lady 
Lucyflidney.) 

4.  The    spring    of   life  ;    youth    in    full    health, 
strength,  and  beauty. 

"The  far  greater  part  had  been  cut  off  in  their  prime.  " 
—Eustace:  Unlit,  vol.  i.,  oh.  ii. 

5.  Hence,  a  state  of  tho  highest  perfection  ;  the 
highest  or  most  perfect  state  or  condition  of  any- 
thing. 

6.  The  bent  part  of  anything;  that  which  is  of  the 
first,  quality. 

"Olv*  him  always  of  thepr/mr."—  Sir/ft:  Instructions  to 
Servants. 

•7.  Persons  of  the  first  or  highest  rank. 
'  The  place  where  he  before  had  aat 
Among  the  prime."         Milton:  P.  B.,  I.  413. 
•8.  The  same  as  PRIMEBO  (q.  v.). 
9.  Tho  footsteps  of  a  deer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  C'irda:  A  term  at  primero. 

2.  fencing:  The  first  of  the  chief  guards. 

3.  Hiuic:  (1)    The  tunic    or   generator;   (2)    the 
lower  of  any  two  notes  funning  an  interval;  (3)  the 
first  partial  tone. 

4.  Print.:  A  mark  over  a  reference  letter  (o",  fr, 
Ac.)  to  distinguish  it  from  letters  (a,  6,  Ac.)  not  so 
marked. 

fi.  Woman  Ritual:  The  first  of  the  canonical 
hours,  succeeding  to  lauds. 

"The  N.  -in-ill  day  of  Junjr.  WhiUon  euen  that  tyme, 
Died  that  lady,  biteuz  rndron  and  prime." 

K.  Hrunue.  p.  248. 

i;  (1)  Frimeand  ultimate  ratio:  (RATIO.) 
(2)  Prime  of  the  imum:  The  new  moon  when  it 
first  appears  after  the  change. 

•prime  cock-boy,  *ni,»t.  \  freshman,  a  novice. 
(.Eng.) 
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prime-conductor,  ». 

Kli-rir.:  The  metallic  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine. 

prime-entry,  ». 

Comm.:  An  entry'  made  on  two-thirds  of  a  ship's 
cargo,  liable  to  duty  before  she  commences  to  dis- 
charge. Unless  the  goods  are  bonded,  the  duty 
must  be  paid  up  on  an  estimated  amount.  (Bithell.) 

prime-factors,  i.  pi. 

Arith.:  The  prime  numbers  which  will  exactly 
divide  a  number. 

prime-figure,  *. 

Gfom. :  A  figure  which  cannot  be  divided  into  any 
other  figure  more  simple  than  itself,  as  a  triangle, 
a  pyramid,  itc. 

prime-meridian,  ». 

I  in  HI.:  That  meridian  from  which  longitude  is 
measured.  In  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies 
it  is  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

prime-minister,  «.  The  first  minister  of  state 
in  (treat  Britain  and  other  European  governments; 
the  Premier. 

prime-mover,  t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One   who   starts   or  originates  a 
movement ;   the  original    author   or   starter  of  a 
movement. 

2.  Machinery: 

III  The  initial  force  which  puts  a  machine  in 
motion. 

(2)  A  machine  which  receives  and  modifies  force 
as  supplied  by  some  natural  source,  as  a  water- 
wheel,  a  steam-engine,  etc. 

prime-number,  «. 

Arith.:  A  number  or  quantity  is  prime  when  it 
cannot  bo  exactly  divided  by  any  other  number  or 
quantity  except  1.  Two  numbers  or  quantities  are 
prime  with  respect  to  each  other,  when  they  do  not 
admit  of  any  common  divisor  except  1. 

•prime-Staff,  «.    A  clog-almanac  (q.v.). 
•prime-tide,  *.    Spring. 

•prime-time,  s.  [PBIMETEMPS.]  Spring;  early 
years  or  period. 

"Grafted  In  prime-time."—  Golden  Boke,  ch.  rl. 

prime-vertical,  «. 

Navig.&  Surv.:  A  vertical  plane  perpendicular 
to  a  meridian  plane  at  any  place. 

Prime  vertical  dial :  A  dial  drawn  upon  the  plane 
of  tho  prime  vertical  of  tho  place,  or  a  plane  parallel 
to  it. 

Prime  vertical  transit  instrument:  A  transit  in- 
strument, tho  telescope  of  which  revolves  in  the 
piano  of  the  prime  vertical,  used  for  observing  the 
transit  of  stars  over  this  circle. 

prime,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PRIME,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language' 

1.  To  prepare  or  put  into  a  condition  ready  for 
firing ;  to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  Ii  rearm .  or  lay 
a  traiu  of  powder  to  u  charge. 

''Prime,  prime,  your  piece  anew. 
The  powder's  wet."       Tomkins:  Albumatar,  1.  8. 

2.  To  make  ready  or  prepare  t*>  act  or  suffer; 
especially  to  instruct  a  person  beforehand  what  he 
is  to  say  or  do ;  to  post  up ;  to  coach. 

"\  )irimr,l  my  HpB  with  itach  a  ready  charge  of  flat- 
tery."— Observer,  No.  94. 

3.  To  trim,  to  prune.    (Pror.) 

•4.  To  make  up;  to  get  up;  to  prepare. 

"She  every  morning  primes  her  face." 

'im:  Satlren. 


priming 


II.  Paint.:  To  cover,  as  a  canvas,  with  a  prepara- 
tion as  a  ground  on  which  the  pigments  are  after- 
ward applied;  to  put  a  first  coat  of  paint,  size,  Ac., 
on,  as  on  a  wall. 

"One  of  their  faces  has  not  the  priming  color  laid  on 
yet."—  Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Human,  11.  ». 

B.  Intraraitire: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  To  be  or  become  as  at  first ;  to  be  renewed. 
"  Night's  bashful  empress,  though  she  often  wane. 
As  oft  repeats  her  darkness,  primes  again." 

tfuarles:  Emblems. 

2.  To  servo  for  tho  charge  of  a  gun. 

II.  ."lYi-ii/ii  Knij.:   To  carry  over  water  with  the 
sti'iim  from  tho  boiler  to  the  cylinder. 
"  The  excessive  priming  of  her  boilers."— London  Daily 

TrlryntpH. 

•f  To  prime  ,,  ;>i>m/i:  To  pour  water  down  the 
tube,  with  a  view  of  saturating  the  sucker,  so  caus- 
ing it  to  swell  and  act  efficiently  in  bringing  up 
water. 


prime    If,  adv.    [Eag.  prime,  a. ;  •/!/.] 

•1.  In  the  first  place;  primarily,  originally,  at 

first. 

"The  thing  primely,  nay  solely,  intended  by  him" — 

South:  Sermons,  vol.  V.,  ser.  t). 

2.  Excellently,  capitally. 

prime  -ness,  ».    [Eng. prime,  a. ;  -n«M.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  first ;  i  irini.irim-  -  -. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  prime  or  excellent ;  excel- 
lence. 

*prlm'-8r,  *prlmler,  o.  fO.  Fr.  primer,  primier 
(Fr.  premier),  from  Lat.  primoriiu,  from  prim\u= 
first,  j  Original,  first,  primary. 

"  No  man  can  forgive  them  absolutely,  authoritatively, 
by  primer  and  original  power." — Jtountayu;  Appeal  tu 
Co-far,  p.  817. 

primer-election,  >. 

Law:  First  choice. 

primer- fine, «.    [PRIME-FINE.] 

•primer-seisin,  «. 

Feudal  Law:  The  right  of  tho  king,  when  a 
tenant  in  capite  died  seized  of  a  knight's  fee,  to  re- 
ceive of  the  heir,  if  of  full  age,  one  year's  profits  of 
tho  land  if  in  possession,  and  half  a  year's,  profits 
if  the  land  was  in  reversion,  expectant  on  an 
estate  for  life.  It  was  abolished  by  12  Charles  II. 

"Theee  two  payments,  relief  and  ),rimer-*rl*in,  were 
only  due  if  the  heir  waa  of  full  age."— Blackttone:  Com. 
men!.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

Prim  -8r  (!),».  [Eng.  prime,  v.,  and  -er.l  One 
wnoor  that  which  primes;  specif,  a  wafer,  cap,  or 
tube  containing  a  compound  which  may  bo  exploded 
by  percussion  or  by  friction ;  used  for  igniting  the 
charge  of  powder  in  a  cannon,  blasting,  \e. 

prlm'-8r  (2),  »prim-ere,  *prym-er,  •prym- 
ere.s.  [Eng.  prt'm(e),  s.  ;-tr.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  A  small  prayer-book  for  church  service;  an 
ofilceof  the  Virgin  Mary.  (In  this  sense  often  pro- 
nounced prf'-mer.) 

2.  A  small  elementary  book  or  treatise ;  especially 
an  elementary  book  for  teaching  children. 

II.  Print. :  [GBEAT-PRIMER,  LONG-PRIMER.] 
*prI-mBr-6,  ».    [Sp.]    A  game  aj  cards. 

"  Left  him  at  prlmero 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk." 

Skakeip.:  Henry  rill.,  r.  I. 

•prlm-er-Ole,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  jirimula- 
rius.]  A  primrose. 

•prime-temps,  «.  [Fr.  prime=first,  and  tempi 
=  time.]  Spring. 


prl-mC'-val.  prl-ma  val,  a.   [Lat.  i 
froin»r»nnM=flr8t,  and  (Emm  =  an  ago.] 

1.  Original,  primitive ;  belonging  to  tho  first  or 
earliest  period. 

"  Hatch  primeval  day." — Blackmore:  Creation,  I. 

2.  Original,  primary. 

"Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause, 
Ills  sage  instruction  the  /*,  <»"•>',!  cause." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

prime  val-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  primeval;  -ly.]  In  a 
primeval  manner  or  time ;  originally ;  in  the  earliest 
times  or  period. 

•prl  mS  -vofis,  a.  [Lat.  priiuaru*.]  The  same 
as  PRIMEVAL  (q.  v.). 

prim  1  ge  nl  al,  a.  [Lat.  primigenius,  from 
prtmu8=flrst,  and  gigno,  pa.  t.  genui—to  begot.] 
First-born,  original,  primary. 

"PHmigental  Innocence."  —  (llanrlll:  Preexlitence  of 
Souls,  ch.  xi  v. 

prl  mlg  en  ous,  «pri  ml  ge  nl  ofis,  u.  I  Lat. 
l,i-ii,iii/i-,iiiix.\  First-formed  or  generated  ;  original, 
primigonial  (q.  v.). 

"Their  prlmlgenlous  antiquity."—  Up.  Hull:  llnnnr  of 
the  Married  Clergy,  p.  184. 

prlm-in-ar-y, ».    [PBEMUNIRK.  ] 

prim  Ine,  «.  [French,  from  Lat.  primiM=first; 
Kng.  sntl .  -t'ne.] 

/-'"'. .'  Tho  outermost  sac  of  an  ovule. 

prim  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.  4  «.   [PRIMK.  i .  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  tubntantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  ono  who  primes,  as  in  preparing  a 
gun  or  charge  for  firing.  AC. 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  or  making  ready ;  prepa- 
ration. 

3.  That  with  which  anything  i-  primed, 

"  Prayer  is  the  priming  of  the  soul."—  fellham .  Kesolrei, 
69. 


fate,     fat.     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cob,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    o)  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


priming-horn 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Firearms,  Oi'dn.,  rf1  Blasting:    The  combustible 
wbich  communicates  tin-  to  the  charge ;   a  train 
leading  to  a  bursting-charge. 

2.  Paint.:  The  first  layer  of  paint,  size,  or  other 
material  laid  upon  a  surface  which  iu  to  be  painted 
or  glazed.    The  priming:  of  the  gilder  on  wood  is 
composed  of  size  and  whiting. 

3.  Steam:  The  carrying  over  of  water  with  the 
steam  into  the  cylinder. 

IT  Priming  of  the  tides: 

Naut.:  The  acceleration  of  the  tide-ware,  or 
amount  of  shortening  of  the  tide-day  in  the  second 
and  fourth  quarters  of  the  moon.  Opposed  to  lag 
of  the  tides. 

priming-horn,  s. 

Blasting:  The  powder-horn  of  the  miner  or 
quarryman. 

priming-iron, «.    [PRIMING-WIRE.] 

priming-powder, .-. 

1.  Detonating  powder. 

2.  The  train  of  powder  connecting  a  fuse  with  a 
charge. 

priming-tube,    . 

Ordn. :  A  tube  to  contain  nn  inflammable  com- 
position, which  occupies  the  vent  of  a  gun  whoso 
charge  is  fired  when  the  composition  is  ignited. 

priming-valve,  ». 

Steam :  A  spring  valve  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  cylin- 
der, to  permit  the  escape  of  water  without  danger 
to  the  machinery  from  the  shock  of  the  piston 
against  the  incompressible  fluid.  This  water  col- 
lects partly  from  the  condensation  of  steam  within 
the  cylinder,  but  is  chiefly  carried  over  from  the 
boiler,  either  as  priming  or  in  a  state  of  suspension 
with  the  steam. 

priming-wire,  priming-iron,  ». 

Ordn.:  A  pointed  wire  to  prick  a  cartridge  when 
it  is  home,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  priming  or 
loose  powder.  A  flat-headed  wire  to  clear  the  vent 
of  any  igniteil  particles. 

prl  mlp  -a  ra,  «.  [Lat.  primus  =  flrst,  and  pario 
=to  bring  forth.] 

i/fed. :  A  woman  iu  her  first  accouchement. 

prlmlp  -a-rofis,  n.  [PRIMIPARA.!  Bearing 
young  for  the  first  time. 

pri  mlp  I  lar,  a.  [Lat.  primipilaria,  from  pri- 
mi'ptlu*=the  first  centurion  of  a  Roman  legion.] 
Pertaining  t«  the  first  centurion  or  captain  of  the 
vanguard  in  the  Roman  army. 

"A  primacy,  such  an  one  an  the  jirlmipilnr  centurion 
had  in  the  legion."— Harrow:  rape's  Supremacy. 

prl-mlt  -I  a  (t  ns  sh).  «.  [Mod.  Latin.]  [PHI- 
MITT.*!.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ostracoda  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Cambrian  to  the  Upper  Silurian. 

Erl-mlt  -I-SB  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  from  primus 
rst.] 

1.  The  first  fruits  of  any  produce  of  the  earth. 

2.  Obstetrics:  The  waters  discharged  before  the 
extrusion  of  the  foetus. 

*pri-mlt'-l-al  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.primif»ee=first 
fruits.]  Being  of  the  first  production ;  primitive, 
original. 

prlm'-I-tlve,  *prlm  -a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  prim- 
itif  (fern,  primitiw).  from  Latin  primitivus,  an 
extension  of  prt'mi«i  =  flrst ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  prtm- 
ifi'ro.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  beginning  or 
the  earliest  periods  ;  primary,  original,  primordial, 
primeval. 

"  The  golden  age  of  primitive  Christianity."—  Sharpe: 
Sermons,  TO),  i.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by    the    manner  of  old  times; 
old-fashioned. 

"  We  abandoned  our  horses  at  a  primitive  road-side 
Inn."— Field,  Jan.  SO,  1886. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  The  same  as  PRIMARY  (q.  v.). 

2.  Gram.:  Applied  to  a  word  in  its  simplest  ety- 
mological form  ;  not  derivative :  radical,  primary  ; 
as,  n  primitive  verb. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  primitive  or  primary  word ;  opposed  to  a 
derivative. 

*2.  An  early  Christian.  . 

"This  fervor  of  the  apostles  and  other  holy  primi- 
tives."— Bf>.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  13. 

IT  Primitive  ares  of  coordinates: 

fteom.:  That  system  of  axes  to  which  the  points 
of  a  magnitude  are  first  referred  with  reference  to  a 
second  sot  or  second  system,  to  which  they  are 
afterward  referred,  and  which  is  called  the  new  set 
of  axes,  or  the  new  system. 
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primitive-chord,  s. 

Music  :  That  chord  the  lowest  note  of  which  la  of 
the  same  literal  denomination  as  the  fundamental 
bass  of  the  harmony. 

primitive-circle,  s.  In  spherical  projections, 
the  circle  cut  from  the  sphere  to  be  projected,  by 
the  primitive  plane. 

primitive-colors,  s.pl. 

Optics:  The  three  colors  from  which  all  others 
can  be  compounded.  Dr.  Brewster  considered  them 
to  be  blue,  yellow,  and  red  ;  but  Helmholtz  and  Max- 
well have  held  that  they  are  violet,  green,  and  red. 
yellow  being  produced  by  green  and  red,  while  a 
mixture  of  pure  blue  and  yellow  does  not  make 
green,  but  white.  Called  also  Primary  colors. 
Modern  physicists  refer  these  primitives  merely  to 
the  color*sensation,  or  mechanism  of  the  retina, 
and  as  regards  the  vibration  or  wave-motion  which 
produces  any  color  in  the  spectrum,  consider  none 
as  more  primitive  or  secondary  than  others,  the 
sole  distinction  being  in  period  or  wave-length. 

[SPECTROM.] 

Primitive-Methodists,  .*./,/. 

Ecclesiol.  <t  Church  Hist.  :  A  section  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  community  which  arose  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hugh  Bourne 
(1792-1852).  Having  held  camp  meetings  like  those 
of  America,  he  was  censured  for  it  by  the  English 
Wosleyan  Conference  in  1807,  and,  seceding,  formed  a 
new  connection,  the  first  class-meetingof  which  was 
held  at  Standley,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1810.  In  doc- 
trine the  Primitive  Methodists  agree  with  the  Wes- 
loyans.  They  more  freely  admit  laymen  to  take 
part  iu  their  government. 

primitive-plane,  ».  In  spherical  projections, 
the  plane  upon  which  the  projections  are  made. 

prim  -I-tlve-ly1,  adv.    [Ens.  primitive;  -<!/•] 

1.  Originally;  at  first;  in  the  earliest  times. 

2.  Primarily;  not  derivatively. 

3.  According  to  the  ancient  or  original    rule   or 
practice  ;  in  the  primitive  or  ancient  style. 

prim  -I-tlve-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  primitive:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  primitive  or  original  ; 
antiquity;  conformity  to  primitive  stylo  or  prac- 
tice. 


*prlm-l  tlv  '- 
Pnmitiveness. 


,  s.    [English  primitiv(e)  ;  -ity.] 


"  Celebrated  for  more  primitivity  than  the  disinterest- 
edness of  Mr.  Daard."—  H'aliMle.:  To  ilunn,  iii..H31. 

•prim  -I-t?  ,  s.  |  Eng.  prim(e);  -ity.]  The  state 
of  being  original  ;  primitiveness. 

"This  prlmily  God  requires  to  be  attributed  lo  him- 
self." —  Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  1. 

prlm-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  prim;  -fj/.]  In  a  prim  or 
precise  manner;  with  primness  or  preciseuess. 

prim  ness,  s.  [Eng.  prim;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  prim  or  precise  ;  stiffness,  precise- 
ness,  formality. 

"  Primness  and  affectation  of  style."  —  Gray:  H'orJka, 
vol.  it.,  let.  31. 

pri   mo,  «.  &  s.    [Ital.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Music:  First  (masc.)  ;  as,  primo  basso,  chief  bass 
singer.  [PRIMA.] 

B.  Assubst.:  The  master  of  a  lodge  of  the  Order 
of  Buffaloes  (pron.  pri  -mo). 

prl-m&  ge  -nl-al,  »pri-m6-gS  ni  ous,  a.  [Lat. 
primigenius.]  Born,  made,  or  generated  first; 
original,  primitive,  primordial,  primigenial. 

"The  prtmofffHlal  light  at  first  was  diffused  over  the 
face  of  the  unfashioned  chaos."  —  Olanvill:  Scepsis,  ch.  i. 

prl-mi-gen  -I  tar-?,  a.  [PRIMOGENITURE.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  primogeniture  (q.  v.). 


prl-m6  gSn  -I-tlve,  *.  A  a.  [Latin  primus  = 
nrst,  and  genitivus= pertaining  to  birth.]  [GENI- 
TIVE.] 


A.  As  subst.:  Primogeniture;  the  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  primogeniture, 
pri  mo-gen  -I-t5r, «.    [Latin  primtw=flrst,  and 

genitor=a  father.]    The  first  father  or  ancestor;  a 
forefather. 

*pri-m&-gSn  -I-trlx,  ».  [Lat.  primu8=flrst,  and 
grnitrif— a  mother.]  A  first  mother. 

pri  m6  gSn  -I  ture, «.  [O.  Fr. =the  being  eldest, 
the  title  of  the  eldest,  from  Lat.  primogenitus= 
firet-born:  prim«*=flrst,  and  genitus,  pa.  par.  of 
;;/</«'i  =  to  beget ;  Sp.,  Port.,  <t  Ital.  primogenitura.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  the  eldest  of  children  of  the 
same  parents;  seniority  by  birth  among  children. 

'He  was  the  first-born  of  the  Almighty,  and  go,  by  the 
title  of  primoaenittire,  heir  of  all  things." — South:  Ser- 
tnons,  vol.  iv.,  aer.  10. 

2.  The  right,   system,  or   rule   under   which,  in 
England,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
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family  succeeds  to  the  real  estate  of  hi"  father  to 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  younger  sons  and 
daughters. 

pri  m&  gin  I-ture-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  pHmogeni- 
ture ;  -ship.}  The  right,  position,  or  state  of  a  first- 
born son. 

"By  the  arlntocratical  law  of  prlmoaenttnrethlp  in  » 
family."—  Burke:  Vindication  of  Rights  of  Man. 

pri  mor  di  al,  «.  A  «.  [French,  from  Lat.prf- 
mordialis—  original,  from  primordium  ~  a  begin- 
ning ;  primU8  =  first,  and  ordiri  =  to  begin ;  Sp.  \ 
Port,  primordial;  Ital. primordial*.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  First  in  order ;  primary,  original; 
existing  from  the  beginning  primitive. 

2.  Bo?.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  partearliest  devel- 
oped in  a  plant. 

3.  Geol.:  Exhibiting  the  earliest    indication   of 
life. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  origin;  a  first  principle  or  ele- 
ment. 

primordial-cell,  >. 

Hot. :  An  original  coll ;  a  cell  not  inclosed  in  a 
firm  cell-wall, 
primordial  -  kidneys,   subst.  pi.    [WOLFFIAK- 

BODIEH.J 

primordial-leaves,  8.  pi. 

Hot. :  The  first  loaves  produced  by  the  plumule. 

primordial- Silurian,  >. 

Geol.:  The  Lingula  flags  (q.v.).     (Murchison.) 

primordial-utricle  or  vesicle,  s. 

Bot.:  A  protoplasmic  or  formative  nitrogenous 
layer  lining  the  cell-wall.  Some  have  doubted  it8 
independent  existence.  The  term  was  first  used  by 
Mohl. 

primordial-zone,  8. 

(Jeol.:  The  Cambrian  rocks  of  Bohemia.  (Bar- 
rande.) 

prl-mor  di  al  l§m,  s.  [English  primordial; 
•ism.]  Continuance  or  observance  of  primitive 
ceremonies  or  the  like. 

pri  mor -dl-al-ljf,  adr.  [Eng.  primordial;  -ly.] 
At  the  beginning;  original]}-;  under  the  first  order 
of  things. 

pri  mor  di  an,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  species 
ot  plum. 

tpri  mor'-dl-ate,  n.  [Latin  pri'mordJMm=ori- 
gin.]  Original ;  existing  from  the  beginning ;  pri- 
mordial, primitive. 

prl-mor  -dl-iim  (pi.  prl-mor  -dl-a),  8.  [Lat.] 
[PRIMORDIAL.)  A  beginning,  an  origin,  a  first 
principle. 

*prlm-5s-l-ty',  8.  [Eng.  prim;  -osity.]  Prim- 
ness. 

primp,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Probably  a  variant  of  prink 
(q.  v.),  or  from  prim  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  deck  one's  self  out  in  a  prim  or 
affected  manner. 

B.  Intrans.:    To    be    prim,   formal,  or  affected. 
(Scutch.) 

primp -It,  a.  [PKIMP.]  Stiffly  or  primly  dressed; 
stiff,  formal,  prim. 

prim  -print,  subst.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name 
sometimes  givon  to  the  Privet  (q.  v.). 

prim  -r6ge,  'prime-rose,  *pryme-rose,  s.  &  a. 
[A  corruption  (due  to  popular  etymology)  of  Mid. 
Eng.  primerole  =  a  primrose,  from  Low  Lat.  *prim- 
erula,  from  Lat  primuta=a  primrose,  from  prim  iu 
=first;  Sp.  primula.] 

A..  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  Primula  vulgaris.  The  leaves  and  umbels 
are  subsessile,  the  former  ovate,  oblong,  cronate, 
t ...  it  In'. I.  wrinkled ;  the  scape  umbellate,  sessile  or 
stalked;  the  calyx  tubular,  somewhat  inflated,  the 
teeth  very  acute ;  the  corolla  pale  yellow.  Com- 
mon in  eopses,  pastures,  hodgebanks,  and  woods,  or 
by  the  side  of  streams.  Its  rootstock  is  emetic. 
[(ENOTHERA,  POLYANTHUS.]  The  Peerless  Prim- 
rose is  Narcissus  biflorus. 

B.  ^1»  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  primrose;  of  the  color 
of  a  primrose ;  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 

2.  Covered  with,  or  abounding  in,  primroses. 

3.  Gay  as  with  flowers ;  flowery. 

Primrose-day,  s.  The  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  April  19(1881).  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Primrose  League  (q.  v.)  must  wear  a 
bunch  of  primroses  on  that  day  in  token  of  sym- 
pathy with,  and  support  of,  the  objects  of  the 
League.  (Eng.) 

Primrose  League,  *.  A  league  having  for  its 
objects  "  the  maintenance  of  religion,  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Imperialascendencyof  the 


\>Sil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  --  shus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  -  bel,     del. 


primrosed 

Uriti.-li  Empire."  It  works  hv  means  of  "  habita- 
tion-, of  which  thrrr  are  H  large  number  in  the 
I'niteil  Kingdom,  Inilin,  Africa,  and  the  British 
poMOamipna  generally.  Its  members  are  divided 
into  knit-lit-,  dome*,  and  associates.  by  far  the 
greater  part  belonging  to  the  latter  class.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  St.  Maigaret's  Oflices,  Victoria 
'f.  Westminster,  London. 


prim  rdsed,  <i.  [Eng.  primrot(e);  -ed.]  Covered 
or  ailorned  with  primroses. 

prim  u  1».  "•  [Fern,  of  Let.  primuiiw=tbe  first, 
ilimin.  of  pri»itu=thn  first,  from  the  early  period  of 
r  In-  year  at  which  the  primrose  flowers.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus,  of  Primulacew  (q.  T.). 
Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  herbaceous  ;  corolla 
-aUiT-shaped,  limb  spreading.  The  leaves  of  P. 
iiurirufu  are  used  in  the  Alps  as  a  remedy  for 
roughs.  F.  reticvlata,  a  Himalayan  species,  is  said 
to  be  poisonous  to  cattle.  It  is  used  externally  as 
an  anodyne. 

prim  n.  la  -c*-»,  ii.pl.  [Hod.  Lat  primul(a); 
Lai  .  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -act  <z.] 

Sot.  :  Primworts;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
genii,  alliance  Cortusales.  Heron,  generally  with 
radical  exstipulate  leaves.  Flowers  on  radical 
scapes  or  umbels,  or  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves. 
Calyx  five-,  rarely  four-cleft,  inferior  or  half  supe- 
rior ;  corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  live-,  four-,  or 
six-cleft.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  divisions 
of  the  petals,  and  opposite  to  them.  Ovary  one- 
celled  :  style  one,  stigma  capitate.  Capsule  with  a 
central  placenta,  seeds  many,  peltate.  Chiefly  from 
the  north  temperate  zone.  Tribes,  Primulidtp, 
Anagallidflp,  Hottonida?,  and  Samolidfp.  Known 
genera  twenty-nine,  species  215  (Lindley).  Oenera 
eighteen,  species  about  200  (.Sir  J.  Hooker). 

prl  mu  II  da,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  primul(o); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -/(/«•.  | 

Rot.  :  The  typical  tribe  or  family  of  PrimulaceeB 
(q.v.).  Ovary  superior,  capsule  valvular.  British 
genera,  Primula,  Lysimachia,  TrieutalU,  and 
Glaux. 

prim  u  lln,  i.  [Modem  Latin  primul(a);  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  A  crystallizable  substance  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  cowslip.  (  \\  ,*ti<.\ 

prJ  -mum  mob  -1-14,  .«.    [Lat.=the  first  mover.] 

Astrtm.  :  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  an  imaginary 

sphere  believed  to  revolve  from  east  to  west  in 

twenty-four  hours,  carrying  with  it  the  fixed  stars 

and  the  planets. 

pri  mns,  *.  |  Lat.  first.  |  The  first  in  dignity 
among  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  chosen  by  the  other  bishops,  at 
whose  meetings  he  presides,  but  the  position  does 
not  carry  with  it  any  metropolitan  jurisdiction. 

prim    w8rt,  K.    [Lat.  prtm(u/a),  and  Eng.  trorf.] 
Bot.  (  pi.)  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Primu- 
laceip. 

•prim  f,  adj.  |  PRIME,  «.]  Being  in  its  prime  ; 
flourishing,  blooming. 

prin,  «.    [Oael.]    A  pin.    (Scotch.) 

•prln,  ".  [Apparently  the  same  word  as  prim 
(q.  v.).J  Prim,  neat. 

prlnf  e,  'prynce,  ntbtt.  [Fr.  ;>riuce,  from  Latin 
principem,  accus.  of  princep»=(«.)  taking  the  first 
place;  («.)  a  principal  person;  primus  =  first,  and 
eoeio»ta>  take;  Sp.,  Port.,  A  Ital.  principe;  Ger. 
l>rim;  Dnt.i  Sw.,prin«;  Dan.  prinds,  print.] 

1.  One  who  holds  the  first,  orchief  place,  or  rank  ; 
a  sovereign  ;  the  ruler  of  a  country  or  state  (origin- 
ally applied  to  either  sex). 

"Tho  greatest  prince  that  has  ever  ruled  England."— 
Maraitlnv.  Hint.  Eng.,  t-h.  U. 

2.  The  ruler  or  sovereign  of  a  state  or  territory 
which  he  holds  of  a  superior.  to  whom  he  owes  cer- 
tain -'-rvices. 

3.  The  son  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  issue  of  the  royal 
family;  as,  the  prince*  of  the  blood.     In  heraldic 

language.  the  title  of  prince 

h'-li  nig-  to  ilnk'--.  marquises, 
and  earls  of  (ireat  Britain, 
Imt  in  ordinary  use  it  is  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  rnyal 
family.  The  only  cane  in 
which  It  is  ft  territorial  title 
is  that  of  the  I'riuce  of 
Wale-,  tfc*  Official  title  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 


. 
On  the  Continent  of  Knrope 

of  pri 
members  of  families  of  very 


tin-  title  of  prince 


of  Knrope 
is  borne  by 


Coronet  of  Prince 
of  Wales. 


high  rank,  though  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  any  royal  hon-c. 

4.  The  head  or  chief  of  any  body  of  men  :  one  who 
is  at  the  head  of  any  class  or  profession,  or  win,  is 
preeminent  in  anything:  as.  a  merchant  /•*  < ...  •  . 

•T(l)  Prince  Albert's  Lun  -hirti: 

'"..:  Mr-nura  alberti.    [LvKE-BIBD.] 
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(2)  Prince  Alfred's  Deer: 

ZoOl. :  Kustt  tilfmti,  about  the  size  of  a  Fallow- 
deer.  The  body  is  heavy,  with  short  legs;  rich 
chocolate  above,  with  pale  yellowspots,  pale  yellow 
beneath. 

•(3)  Prince  of  the  Senate  : 

Rom.  Antiq.:  The  person  first  called  in  the  roll  of 
the  Senators.  He  was  always  of  consular  and  cen- 
sorian  rank. 

•prince-royal,  «.    The  eldest  son  of  a  sovereign. 

«[  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal: 

Law :  The  younger  children  of  the  sovereign,  and 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in 
the  immediate  line  of  succession. 

Prince  Rupert's  drops,  ».  pi.  Drops  of  melted 
glass  consolidated  by  falling  into  water.  If  a  frag- 
ment be  broken  off  the  thin  end,  they  fly  to  piece* 
with  explosive  force. 

prince's  feather,  *. 

Bot. :  (I)  Amaranthus  hypochondriacus,  (2)  Poly- 
gonum  orientate.  (American.) 

prince's  metal,  ».  A  jeweler's  alloy  of  copper. 
72 ;  zinc.  28.  Said  to  have  been  invented  by  Prince 
Rupert,  whence  its  name. 

prince's  pine,  *. 

Bot. :  Chimaphilaiimbellata.    [CHIMAPBILA.] 

prince's  wood,  «.    [PEINCEWOOD.] 

tprlnce,  v.  i.  [PRINCE,  subst.]  To  play  or  act  the 
prince;  to  assume  state.  (Shakesp.:  Cymbeline, 
iii.3.) 

tprlnce  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  prince;  -age.] 
The  body  of  princes ;  princes  collectively. 

prince  d6m,  'prince  dome,  *.  [Eng.  prince; 
•dom.]  The  jurisdiction,  rank,  or  estate  of  a  prince. 

"The  premier  jirincetlom  of  Hindustan."  —  London 
Daily  Telef/rapk. 

•prince  hood,  prince  nede,  "prince  node, 
subst.  The  dignity,  rank,  or  position  of  a  prince; 
princely  rank,  sovereignty. 

Prince  Ite, «.    [Soedef.] 

Church  HM.  (pi.) :  The  sect  into  which  the  move- 
ment of  tho  Lampeter  Brethren  developed.  It  was 
founded  about  1840  by  the  Rev.  Henry  James  Prince, 
a  clergyman  of  the  extreme  Evangelical  school, 
who  asserted  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate  in 
him,  and  that  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  thereby 
superseded.  Prince  held  the  curacy  of  Charlinch, 
near  Bridgewater.  England,  and  his  rector,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Starkey,  was  closely  associated  with  the 
sect,  and  the  members  were  sometimes  called,  after 
him.  Starke.vites.  Means  to  establish  a  community 
at  Spaxton,  near  Charlinch,  with  Prince  at  its 
head,  were  obtained  by  "leading  captive  silly 
women  ;"  and  the  nature  of  the  community  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  its  name  — The  Agapemone 
(q.  v.).  "  The  principle  on  which  the  sect  was  ulti- 
mately consolidated  was  that  Jesus  having  suffered 
to  redeem  the  spirit  only,  and  left  the  flesh  alien- 
ated from  God,  Prince  took  upon  himself  new  flesh 
to  redeem  the  flesh,  and  whosoever  believes  on  him 
will  not  die,  but  will  henceforth  be  without  sick- 
ness or  pain."  (Blunt;  cf.  Dixon:  Spirit.  H'iyes 
(ed.  1868),  i.  318-31.) 

prince  kin,  s.  [Eng.  prince,  dimiu.  suff.  -tin.] 
A  little  prince,  a  princeling. 

prince  less.  a.  [Eng.  prince;  -less.]  Without 
a  prince. 

tprln$e  lit,  «•  [Eng.  prince;  dimiu.  suff.  -let.'] 
A  petty  prince,  a  princeling. 

prlnfe  -like,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  prince;  -///.-..  1 

A.  As  adjective:  Becoming  or  befitting  a  prince, 
princely. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  prince. 

prln?e  -II  nSss,  «.  (Eng.  princely;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  princely. 

prince  -ling,  subst.  [Eng.  prince;  dimiu.  suffix 
.;,•„,,.  | 

1.  A  petty  prince. 

"Great  Powers  will  replace  pr/nceiiu?*."— Lumlou  Daily 
Telegraph. 

:'.  A  young  prince. 

"Addressed    ...    to  a  clever  i>ri,ic--Iin\]."— SVi-mr*; 
xturie*  of  KiiuItHfi  Letter*,  p.  48. 

prince'-l?,  'prince  lye,  <i<lj.  &  ad<:    (Kuglish 
1'i-iix  i  :  *ly.] 
A.  As  adji •• 

\.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prince. 
"Princely  offlc«." — Shake*!*.  •'  lltipf  nf  Lncrtre,  62ft. 

2.  Having  the    appearance    of   or    resembling  a 
prince,  or  one  of  noble  birth;  stately,  dignified. 

It.  Having  the  rank  or  position  of  a  prince  ;  royal, 
noble.  diriidfii:  ViraittJtnel&,\.m.) 

4.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  prince;  royal,  grand, 
noble,  uugiist.  magnificent. 


principal-brace 


5.  High-minded,  noble;  acting  like  a  prince. 
"  He  was  most  princely."— Shaketp.:  Henry  VI 11..  iv.  2. 
8.  Consisting  of  princes  or  persons  of  noble  birth. 
"  Take  that,  ere  yet  thon  quit  thlspr'iuvly  throng." 
JV/,.-    Homer"!  Oniiueo,  ivil.  MS. 

B.  .44  mlv. :  In  a  princely  manner;  like  a  prince, 
as  becomes  a  prince. 

"  My  appetite  was  not  princely  got."—  Shaktip. :  Henry 
11'.,  PI.  II.,  li.  2. 

prin  cess,  *prln  ces-sa,  «prln  cesie,  -.  I  Fr. 
princesse;  Sp.priitceta;  Port.princeza;  Ital.  prin- 
cipeona.] 

1.  A  female  sovereign ;  a  woman  having  sovereign 
power  or  the  rank  of  a  prince. 

2.  The  daughter  of  a  sovereign ;  a  female  member 
of  a  royal  family. 

3.  The  wife  of  a  prince ;  as,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
princess-royal,  suM.    The  eldest  daughter  of  a 

sovereign. 

prln -ciss-ljf,  a.  [Eng.  princess;  -ly.]  Princess- 
like;  having  the  rank  of  a  princess. 

tprlnce  -ship,  «.  (English  prince;  -ship.]  The 
state,  condition,  or  individuality  of  a  prince. 

prin?e    wopd,  s.    [Eng.  prince,  and  tcood.] 

Bot.,  ore. :  A  light-brown  West  Indian  wood  fur- 
nished by  Cordia  gerascanthoides  and  Hamelia  ven- 
tricosa.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

prln.  cl  fled.  a.  [Eng.  prince,  and  Latin  «'<>  =  to 
become.}  Imitating  a  prince;  done  in  imitation  of 
a  prince;  fantastically  dignified.  (Thackeray.) 

prln  9!  pal,  •  prin  cl  pall,  •  prln-cy-pal, 
•pryn-cy-pall,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  principal,  from  Latin 
/»rmr(/m//>,  from  princeps  (genit.  principi«)  =  chief, 
a  chief;  Sp.  &  Port,  principal;  Ital.  principals.] 
[  PKIXCE,  «.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Chief;  highest  or  first  in  rank,  authority,  im- 
portance, influence,  or  degree;  main,  essential, 
most  important ;  as,  the  principal  men  in  a  city, 
the  principal  productions  of  a  country,  Ac. 

*'-'.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prince ;  princely.    (Spen- 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  A  chief  or  head;  a  chief  party;  one  who  takes 
the  lead  or  principal  part  in  anything. 

2.  A  president  or  governor;  one  who  is  chief  in 
authority,  as  the  head  of  a  college,  university,  or 
other  institution ;  the  head  of  a  firm,  Ac. 

•3.  The  principal  or  main  point . 

•I.  One  of  the  turrets  or  pinnacles  of  waxwork 
and  tapers  with  which  the  posts  and  center  of  a 
hearse  were  formerly  crowned. 

*5.  An  heirloom;  sometimes  tho  mortuary,  the 
principal  or  best  horse  led  before  the  corpse  of  the 
deceased. 

"Also  that  my  best  horse  shall  be  my  principal."— Test* 
amenta  I'ctitata,  p.  75. 

»6.  (PI.)  First  feathers  of  a  bird. 
"A  birde  whose  principal*  be  scarce  growne  out." — 
Spenser:  Epts.  to  Maister  Harvey. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  An  important  timber  in  a  frame. 

2.  Comm.:  A  sum  of  money  employed  to  produce 
a  profit  or  revenue,  periodically  payable  over  a 
length  of  time  under  the  name  of  interest. 

3.  Fine  Arts:  The  chief  circumstance  in  a  work  of 
art,  to  which  the  rest  are  to  be  subordinate. 

4.  Law: 

(1)  The  actual  or  absolute  perpetrator  of  a  crime, 
or  an  abettor. 

"A  man  may  be  principal  in  an  offence  in  two  degree*. 
A  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  he  that  is  the  actor,  or 
absolute  perpetrator  of  the  crime;  and,  in  the  second 
degree,  he  is  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  fact 
to  oe  done.  Which  presence  need  not  always  be  an  HCIUH! 
immediate  standing  by,  within  sight  or  hearing  of  the 
fact;  but  there  may  be  also  a  constructive  presence,  as 
when  one  commits  H  robbery  or  murder,  and  another 
keeps  watch  or  guard  at  some  convenient  distance  In 
high  treason  there  are  no  accessories,  but  all  are  j>ri'uri- 
l«il*." — HlackttoHe:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  8. 

(2)  One  who  employs  another  to  act  for  or  under 
him,  tho  person  so  em  ployed  being  termed  an  agent. 

(3)  A  person  for  whom  another  becomes  surety  : 
one  who  is  liable  for  a  debt  in  the  first  instance. 

5.  A/tutic: 

(1)  The  subject  of  a  fugue. 

(2)  In  an  organ  the  chief  open  metal   -r..; 
octave  higher  in  pitch  than  the  open  diapason.    On 
tin-   manual  four  foot,  on  the  pedal  eight  f-  •  t  in 
length. 

principal-axis,  ». 

i;,iiiii.:  The  major  axis.    [Aug.] 

principal-brace,  s. 

''<"•/'-•'  A  brace  immediately  under,  or  parallel 
to,  the  principal  rafters,  assisting  with  the  princi- 
pals to  support  the  roof  timbers. 


fate,     fit,    fSre,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,     wet,     here,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   g6,    pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who.     son;     mute,     cub.     ctire.    unite,     cui,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,     as,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw 


principal-  challenge 

principal-challenge,  *.    [CHALLENGE,  «.  HO 

principal-plane, «. 

(leom.:  In  spherical  projections,  the  piano  upon 
which  the  projection  of  tho  different  circles  of  tlie 
sphere  are  projected. 

principal-post,  «. 

Carp. :  The  corner-post  of  a  timber-framed  bouse. 

principal-point,  ». 

Perspective:  The  projection  of  the  point  of  sight 
upon  the  perspective  plane.  It  in  the  same  as  the 
center  of  the  picture. 

principal-rafter,  .-•. 

Carp. :  A  rafter  supporting  the  purlins  and  ordi- 
nary rafters. 

principal-ray,  ». 

Perspective :  The  ray  drawn  through  the  point  of 
sight,  perpendicular  to  the  perspective  plane. 

principal-section, ». 

Crystall.:  A  plane  passing  through  the  optical 
axis  of  a  crystal. 

principal-subject  or  theme, «. 
Hitxii  :  One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  a  movement 
in  sonata  form,  as  opposed  to  a  subordinate  theme. 

prin  cl  pal  1-tjf,  *prin-cl-pal  i-tee,  *prln- 
cl-pal-1  tie,  *prln  cl-pal-te, ».  [Fr.  principality, 
from  Lat.  principal  itatem,  accus.  of  prtnci'pa/tfox— 
excellence,  from  prmri'pa/i«=  principal  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
lu-iui-ipalidad ;  Ital.  principama.] 

1.  Sovereignty:  supreme  |K>wer. 

2.  One  invested!  with  supremo  power ;  a  sovereign, 
a  prince. 

"Yet  let  her  he  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth.'* 

Shakesp.:  Tv>o  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

3.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prince. 
"His  principality,    left    without    a  head,  wat*  divided 

against  itHelf." — Macaulau:  Hist.  Bna.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  Applied  specif,  to  Wales,  as  giving  the  title  of 
Pnnoe  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. 

4.  Royal  state  or  condition. 

"  Your  prfncipalttie*  shall  come  down,  even  the  crown 
of  your  glory." — Jeremiah  xtii.  18. 

5.  Superiority,  predominance. 

prtn  -$l-pal  1?,  *prin-ci-pal-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
principal;  -lu.\  In  the  principal  or  chief  place  or 
degree ;  chiefly,  mainly  ;  above  all ;  more  than  all 

(•Ur. 

prin  ~9l-pal  ness,  ».  [Eng.  principal;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  principal  or  chief. 

*prln  -Cl  pate,  ».  [Lat.  principatus,  from  prin- 
crps  (genit.  principi«)  =  a  prince  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  prin- 
cipal; Sp.  &  Port,  principado;  Ital.  principato.] 

1.  Sovereignty;  supremo  power. 

2.  A  principality,  an  authority,  a  power. 

"  Prlncipates  and  powers."— Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1,609. 

prin  $Ip  -I-a,  ».  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  prmcipium=a 
beginning.]  First  principles ;  elements ;  specifically 
the  abbreviated  title  of  Newton's  "  Philosophise 
Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica." 

*prIn-C,Ip'-I-»l,  acij.  [Latin  principialis,  from 
priiieeps=a  prince  (q.  v.).]  Original,  initial,  ele- 
mentary. 

*prln-<jlp  -I-ant,  a.  [Lat.  prineipium=a  begin- 
ning.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  principles  or 
beginnings. 

"Those  principiant  foundations  of  knowledge  are 
theniHelve*  unknown."— Olanvill:  I'tinity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  iv. 

*prln-$lp -I-ate,  r.  (.  [Latin  pmtci'pium  =  a 
beginning.]  To  begin,  to  initiate. 

tprln-$lp-l-a'-tion, ».  [PRINCIPIATE.]  Analysis 
into  constituent  or  elemental  parts. 

"  The  third  is  the  separating  of  any  metal  into  its 
original  or  inateriu  primn,  or  element,  or  call  them  what 
you  will  ;  which  work  we  call  principiation." — Hacoti: 
PHygiulvgicnl  Kemarks. 

•prin  9lp  1  Side,  ».  [Lat,  princeps  (genit.  prin- 
r//»/.s)  =  a  prince,  and  ccedo  (in  composition  cido) 
=  to  kill.]  A  murderer  of  a  prince. 

prin  -$I-ple,  subst.  [Fr.  prinoipe=a  principle,  a 
maxim,  a  beginning,  from  Lat.  »riwipium  =  a  bo- 
ginning,  from  pr»nccJM=chlef.  For  the  added  I  cf. 
syllable:  Sp.  &  Ital.  priiif/pio.]  [PRINCE,  s.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lamjuage: 
*1.  A  beginning. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  proceeds;  a  source 
or  origin  ;  an  element ;  a  constituent  part ;   a  pri- 
mordial substance. 

"That  one  first  principle  must  be." 

llruilen.     (TniM.) 
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3.  An  original  cause ;  an  operative  cause. 

"A  vital  or  directive  principle  seemeth  to  be  assistant 
to  the  corporeal." — Urew:  Coamologia  tiaci  •». 

4.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment,  of  the  mind. 

5.  A  general  truth ;  a  fundamental  truth  or  tenet; 
a  comprehensivelaw  or  doctrine  from  which  others 
are  derived,  or  on  which  others  are  founded ;  an 
elementary  proposition  ;  a  maxim,  axiom,  or  postu- 
late. 

"He  who  flzes  upon  false  principles  treads  upon  infirm 
ground." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

6.  A  tenet;  a  settled  rule  of  action ;  that  which  is 
believed  or  held,  whether  true  or  not,  and  which 
serves  as  a  rule  of  action  or  the  basis  of  a  system ;  a 
governing  law  of  conduct. 

"He  firmly  adhered  through  all  vicissitudes  to  his 
principles."—  Xacaulai/:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  vii. 

7.  A  right  rule  of  conduct;  uprightness;  as,  a 
man  of  principle. 

8.  Ground  of  conduct;  motive. 

*II.  Chem.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  certain 
proximate  compounds  of  organic  bodies ;  as,  bitter 
principle.  [PROXIMATE-PRINCIPLE.] 

prin   cl  pie,  r.  t.    [PRINCIPLE,  «.] 

1.  To  establish  or  fix  in  certain  principle* ;  to  im- 
press with  any  tenet,  good  or  ill. 

"Principled  by  these  new  philosophers."— CurftrorM: 
Intrll.  Hustem,  p.  381. 

2.  To  establish  firmly  in  the  mind. 

"The  promiscuous  reading  of  the  Bible  is  far  from 
being  of  any  advantage  to  children,  either  for  the  per- 
fecting their  reading,  or  priruipllng  their  religion. "- 
Locke:  On  Education. 


prin  -$I-pled (leas  el), n.    [EnK-principl*-; 
Impressed  with  certain  principles  or  tenets ;  hold- 
ing or  based  on  certain  principles. 

'•  A  parliament,  so  principled,  will  sink 
All  ancient  schools  of  empire  in  disgrace." 

Young:  On  Public  A  fain. 

prlnck.  i'.  t.    [PRINK.] 

*prln'-c6ck,  *prln  -c8x, «.  &  a.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Eng.  prim  and  cock,  probably  derived  from  the  Lat. 
p«Ecor=precocious  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Assitbtt. :    A  coxcomb;  a  conceited  person;  a 
pert  young  rogue.    (Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

B.  As  adj.:  Conceited,  pert. 

"  Naught  reek  I  of  thy  threats,  thou  princor  boy." 
Tylneti  (  t}:  Lucrine,  ii.  4. 

prlng  -18  a,  ».  [Named  after  Sir  John  Pringle 
(17(17-1182),  physician.] 

Bo*.:  A  genus  of  Cruciferous  plants,  family  Alys- 
sidte.  Pringlea  antiscorbutica  is  the  Kcrguelen's 
Land  Cabbage.  Boiled,  it  was  found  a  most  effi- 
cient antiscorbutic  in  the  voyage  of  the  Erebus  and 
IVrror. 

prl  -nl-a,  «.  [Javanese  prinya,  the  name  of  the 
typical  species.] 

Dram.;  A  genus  of  Sylyiidip,  sub-family  Dry- 
moecinie,  with  eleven  species,  from  the  Oriental 
region.  (Trittr<nit.)  Bill  rather  long,  much  com- 
pressed, entire ;  feet  large,  strong. 

prink,  *prlnck,  r.  i.  t  t.  [The  same  word  as 
prank,  s.  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  prunfc«n=to  make  a 
show.  pr«nfc=show,  display;  Ger.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
pru>iK=show ;  Ger.  praugen=tomake  a  show ;  Dan. 
prangre.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dress  for  show ;  to  prank. 

"She  was  every  day  longer  prinking  in  the  glass  than 
you  was." — Jane  Collier:  Art  of  Tormenting. 

2.  To  strut ;  to  put  on  fine  airs. 

8.  Trans. :  To  prank  or  dress  up ;  to  adorn  fan- 
tastically. 

"Just  ^Esop's  crow,  print*  <i  up  in  borrow'd  feathers.** 
Tumkltt:  Albntnazar,  ii.  5. 

prink  -Sr,  *.  [Eng.  prink;  -tr.]  One  who  prinks  ; 
one  who  dresses  for  show. 

prl-nos,  «.  [Or.  prinos=the  evergreen  oak.] 
Botany:  Winterberry ;  a  genus  of  Aquifoliace«p. 
Low  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  rotate;  a  tix- 
parted  corolla,  six  stamens,  one  style  and  stigma, 
and  a  berry  with  six  stones.  Prinoe  glabra,  an  ever- 
green bush  flourishing  in  this  country.  The  bitter 
bark  of  V.  vtrticillatus  has  been  given  in  fever  and 
\isi'd  as  a  lotion  in  gangrene.  The  berries  are  tonic 
ami  emetic. 

prln-sip'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Prinsep,  a 
former  secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in 
Calcutta.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Chrysobalanacea».  An  oil 
expresses  from  the  seeds  of  Prinsepia  utilti,  a 
deciduous,  thorny,  Himalayan  shrub,  is  used  fur 
food,  for  burning,  n*  a  rubefacient,  and  as  an  appli- 
cation inrheumatiMn.  &c. 


print-field 

print,  "preent,  *  preente,  »prent, 'print*, 
'prynt,  v.t.ki.  [O.  Dut.pri'iiteH.prenteH.]  [PRIM-. 
subst.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  mark  by  pressing ;  to  impress. 
"On  his  flery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 
That  scarcely  prtntt  the  turf  on  which  he  trod." 

llruileu.     (Toad.) 

*2.  To  impress  anything,  so  as  to  leave  its  mark 
or  form. 

"Printing  their  hoofs  in  the  earth." 

Shaketp..-  Henri/  r.    (Prol.) 

'•':  To  take  an  impression  of;  to  form  by  impres- 
sion: to  stamp. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*5.  To  fix  deeply  or  imprint  in  the  mind;  to> 
implant,  to  instill. 

"How  soone  a  loke  will  print  a  thought  that  never  may 
remove."  Surrey:  FrailtieofBeauti.. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric:  To   stamp   or   impress   with  colored1 
figures  or  patterns;  to  stamp  or  impress  figured 
patterns  on. 

2.  Phatog.:  To  obtain  a  positive  picture  from,  by 
the  exposure  of  sensitized  paper  beneath  a  negative 
to  the  snn's  rays. 

3.  Print. :  To  form  or  copy  by  pressure,  as  from 
an  inked  stereotyped   plate,  a   form   of   movable- 
types,  engraved  steel  or  copper  plates,  lithographic 
stones,  &c.    [PRINTING.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practice  or  use  the  art  of  typography  or 
printing. 

2.  To  publish  books;  to  rush  into  print. 

"He  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand 
guineas  for  him." — Thackeray:  English  HnmorMf;  Swift. 

3.  To  come  out  in  tho  process  of  printing ;  as,  A 
negative  prints  well  or  badly. 

print  (l),  •  preente,  *  prente,  *  preynt, 
'preynte,  *printe,  'prynt, ».  [Formed,  by  loss  of 
the  first  syllable,  from  Fr.  rmpremfe=a  stamp,  a 
print;  prop.  fern,  of  empreint,  pa.  par.  of  em- 
preindr?=to  print,  to  stamp,  from  Lat.  imprimo— 
to  impress:  im-  (iu-)=on,  audpreino=to  press;  U. 
Dut.pi-i'Hi1.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  or  form  made  by  impression ;  a  line, 
figure,  character,  or  mark  made  by  the  impressing 
of  one  thing  on  another. 

"The print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand  can  only  prove,  when 
considered  alone,  that  there  was  some  figure  adapted  to 
it,   by   which  it    was    produced."— Hume:  On  the  I 
f limiting,  §  11. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  a  mark,  impression,  character,  or 
stamp  of  any  Kind. 

3.  That  which  by  pressure  impresses  its  form  on 
anything;  as.  a  print  for  butter. 

4.  Printed  letters ;  the  impressions  of  types  gen- 
erally, considered  in  relation  to  form,  size,  &c. ;  as, 
large  print,  small  print,  &c. 

5.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  printed,  pub- 
lished, or  issued  from  the  press. 

"A  clever  speech  which  he  made  against  the  placeman 
stole  into  print  and  was  Lwidely  circulated." — Macattlaii: 
Ilift.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

6.  That  which  is  printed ;  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  act  or  process  of  printing. 

(1)  The  representation  of  anything  produced  by 
impression;    specif,  an  engraving  produced  from 
wood,  stone,  steel,  or  copper  plate. 

(2)  A  printed  publication ;  espec.  a  newspaper  or 
ot  her  periodical. 

(3)  A  plaster  cast  of  a  flat  ornament,  or  a  platter 
ornament  formed  from  a  mold. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric:  A  cotton  cloth  printed;  calico. 

2.  Foundry: 

(1)  A  projection  on  a  pattern  which  leaves  a  space 
in  the  sand  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  core  iu 
its  right  jioMtion  and  place. 

(2)  A  mold  sunk  in  metal  from  which    an    im- 
pr.--i.in  is  taken  by  swaging;  a  boss,  a  swage. 

H.  I'lintog.:  A  positive  picture. 
r  1.  In  print: 

(1)  Lit. :  In  a  printed  form ;  issued  from  tbepress  ; 
published, 

"I  love  a  ballad  in  print."— Shakeap.:  Winter's  Tale* 
iv.  4. 

*(2)  Fig. :  In  a  formal  manner;  with  exactness; 
in  a  precise  manner. 

"To  have  his  maid  lay  all  things  iu  print,  and  tuck  him 
in  warm." — Locke. 

1.  To  rush  into  print:  To  be  over-hasty  in  pub- 
lishing one's  thi.iii.-lit-. 

print-field,  s.  An  establishment  for  printing 
and  blocking  cotton*,  Ac. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chun;      -tlon,      -|ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -eious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


print-room 


print-room,  «.    A  room  where  a  collection  of 

prints  or  engravings  is  kept. 

print-seller,  •.  One  who  deals  in  prints  or  en- 
gravings. 

print-works,  ».  An  establishment  where  ma- 
chine or  Mock  printing  is  carried  on;  a  place  for 
print  me  r:tl 

print  (2),  ».  [A  shortened  form  of  primprinf 
<q.  v.).)  The  privet. 

print  a  ble.  a.  [Eng.  pn'nf,  v.;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  printed  ;  fit  or  suitable  to  be  printed. 

printed,  po.  par.  or  a.    [PRINT,  p.] 
printed-carpet,  «.    A  carpet  dyed  or  printed  in 
colors. 

prlnted-goods,  ».  pi.  Printed  or  figured  cali- 
coes. 

printed- ware,  >. 

1'itttrry:  Porcelain,  queen's  ware.  Ac.,  orna- 
mented with  printed  figures  or  patterns ;  this  is 
usually  done  previous  to  glazing  the  ware. 

print  -8r,  tubtt.  [  Eng.  print,  v. ;  -*r.]  One  who 
prints  books,  pamphlets,  Ac. ;  one  who  prints  cloth ; 
as,  a  calico  printer;  one  who  takes  impressions 
from  engraved  plates, stone,  Ac. ;  as,  a  lithographic 
printer. 

printer's  devil,  ».  The  newest  apprentice  lad  in 
a  printing-office. 

printer's  gauge,  *. 

1.  A  rule  or  roglet  cut  to  the  length  of  a  page,  so 
that  all  paces  may  be  made  of  uniform  length. 

2.  A  piece  of  cardboard  or  metal  of  proper  size  to 
regulate  the  distance  between  pages  in  imposing  a 
form. 

printer's  Ink, «.    [PRINTING-INK.] 

prlnt-Zr-y,  ».  [Eng.  print;  -fry.]  An  estab- 
lishment for  printing  cottons,  Ac.;  a  printing- 
office. 

print  -Ing, pr.  par.,  a.  A  «.    [PRINT,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  tubstantivf : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of  impressing  let- 
ters, characters,  or  figures  on  paper,  cloth,  or  other 
material;  tho  business  of  a  printer;  typography. 
Them  are  several  branches  of  the  art,  as,  the  print- 
ing of  books.  Ac.,  by  means  of  movable  types ;  the 
printing  of  engraved  steel  or  copper  plates  [EN- 
GRAVING]; tho  taking  impressions  from  stone 
[LITHOGRAPHY],  and  the  printing  of  figured  pat- 
terns on  fabrics  [CALICO-PRINTING],  Letterpress- 
printing,  or  the  method  of  taking  impressions  from 
type  or  letters,  and  other  characters  cut  or  cast  in 
relief  upon  separate  pieces  of  metal,  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  printing.  Printing  in  its 
earliest  form  consisted  in  taking  impressions  from 
engraved  blocks.  [BLOCK-BOOKS,  BLOCK-PRINTING.) 
The  use  of  separate  types  was  invented  by  (iutten- 
berg, of  Mentz,  about  tho  year  A.  D.  1  Mi.  In  com- 
pany with  Faust  and  others  he  printed  several 
worts  with  wooden  types  anil  wooden  blocks.  These 
were  the  Alrsaiulri  (/alii  Poc/riiuife  and  Petri  His- 
pani  Trartattu  in  1442.  and  subsequently  the  Tabula 
Alphalirtica,  Catholicnn,  Donnti  (Jrammatica,  and 
the  Confettionalia,  between  the  years  1444  and  1450. 
In  the  years  14.W-55,  the  Bible  of  687  leaves  was 
printed  by  (inttnnborg  and  Faust  with  cut  metal 
types.  Guttonberg  died  in  146H,  in  high  honor  for 
his  genius  and  perseverance.  Faust,  after  dissolv- 
ing partnership  (14M)  with  (iuttenhorg.  became 
allied  with  Schoeffer;  and  they  published  in  14T>7 
the  Codrx  1'talmorum  with  metallic  typos— the 
most  ancient  book  with  a  date  and  inscription. 
Cast  metallic  tyiies  were  invented  byBeboeffw  in 
1459.  As  first  practiced  in  Europe  tho  sheets  were 
printed  on  one  side  only,  and  the  backs  of  the  pages 
pasted  together.  The  art  of  printing  was  intro- 
duced into  Franco  in  1469;  Italy.  I4*'>:> :  Spain.  1177. 
and  England  (by  Cazton)  in  1474.  In  letterpress 
printing  the  impressions  are  taken  directly  from 
the  surface  of  the  types,  or  from  stereotyped  plates 

{STKREOTYPE]  by  superficial  pressure,  as  in  the 
_iand  printing-press,  or  by  cylindrical  pressure,  as 
in  the  steam  printing-machine,  or  by  tho  action  of 
a  roller,  as  in  the  copper-plate  press.  The  ink  or 
pigment  employed  is  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the 
tyi«i  with  a  printer's  roller.  Printing  is  divided 
into  two  departments,  composition  and  press-work. 
(See  these  words.)  In  printing  for  the  blind  the 
letters  or  characters  are  impressed  in  relief  on 
stout  pajK-r  or  cardboard  without  the  use  of  ink. 

2.  Photitg.:  Tho  process  of  obtaining  proofs  from 
negatives.  [AUTOTYPE,  PHOTOCOLI.O-TYPK.  PLA- 
TINOTYPE,  POWDER-PROCESS,  tiiLVKK-pRiSTiNO, 
STANNOTYPE,  WOODBCHYTYPE.] 

printing-body,  -•. 

I'uttrry!  A  piece  of  ware  prepared  for  being 
printed. 
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printing-frame,  *. 

1.  Print.:  [FRAME,*.,  II.  8.1 

2.  Pholug.:  A  frame  for  holding  sensitive  mate- 


rial  in  contact  with  a  negative  during  exposure  to 
light,  for  the  purmise  of  obtaining  proofs.  It  is 
usually  of  wood,  glazed  with  plate  glass,  and  hav- 
ing a  movable  back,  which  is  divided  and  hinged  to 
admit  of  one-half  of  the  print  being  occasionally 
raised  that  its  progress  may  be  watched, 

tprlntlng-house, «.    A  printing-office. 

"  He  there  found  employment  In  the  pHntlng-hnuat  of 
WeioheU."— O.  II.  Lrirt*.  Hlttort  of  Fhllatopkn,  11.  102. 

printing-Ink,  t.  The  ink  used  by  printers. 
Generally  it  is  a  compound  of  linseed-oil  and  lamp 
or  ivory  black. 

printing-machine,  «.  A  name  in  England  for  a 
machine  for  taking  impressions  on  paper  from 
type,  electrotype,  or  stereotype  forms,  steel  or  cop- 
per plates,  lithographic  stones,  Ac.,  and  which  in 
this  country  is  termed  a  printing  press  (q.v.).  It 
is  moved  by  hand,  or  by  steam,  or  other  power. 
The  impression  from  the  forms  is  generally  effected 
by  cylindrical  pressure.  Letterpress  printing  ma- 
chines are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Single  cylinder,  by 
which  the  sheet  of  paper  is  printed  on  one  side 
only ;  (2)  Perfecting,  which  prints  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  at  one  operation ;  and  (3)  Platen,  which 
prints  one  side  of  the  sheet  by  fiat,  instead  of  cylin- 
drical, pressure.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of 
Rotary  machines  used  for  printing  newspapers, 
into  which  the  paper  is  drawn  from  reels,  instead  of 
being  fed  by  single  sheets.  The  first  cylinder  print- 
ing machine  was  patented  by  W-  Nicholson  in  1790. 
The  invention  of  steam  printing  presses  rendered 
books  and  periodicals  so  cheap  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  was  amazingly  accelerated  ;  and  goon  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder  press  proved  unequal  to 
the  work  of  printing  the  enormous  editions  of  some 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  world ;  and  the  first 
successful  invention  to  meet  the  exigency  was  made 
by  Col.  Richard  M.  Hoe,  of  New  York,  in  the  Typo 
Revolving  Printing  Machine.  It  is,  as  its  name 
indicates,  on  the  rotary  principle.  The  Hoe  Per- 
fecting Press  with  folding  machine  combined  soon 
followed.  In  this  machine  the  first  pair  of  cylin- 
ders over  which  bangs  the  roll  of  paper  consists  of 
one  stereotype  and  one  impression  cylinder,  and  by 
it  the  first  side  of  the  paper  is  printejd,  The  second 
pair,  printing  the  second  side,  consists  likewise  of 
one  stereotype  and  one  impression  cylinder,  but  the 
latter  is  below  the  former  and  is  of  much  greater 
size,  so  that  the  "  set  otT  "  from  the  fresh  ink  shall  not 
fall  continuously  on  the  same  surface  of  blanket. 
There  is  a  third  pair  of  cylinders  which  cuts  off  the 
sheet,  and  a  fourth  (in  which,  however,  one  cylin- 
der is  replaced  by  a  brace  of  rollers),  gives  the  first 
fold  and  shoots  the  doubled  sheet  in  the  circular 
cutter,  which  slits  it  into  two  papers,  sending  them 
on  to  be  folded  again  separately  and  delivered  in 
their  respective  places  in  piles  at  the  side  of  the 
press ;  or  the  papers  are  rolled  up  exactly  on  the 
to,,  of  each  other,  six  in  number,  and  flown  per- 
fectly on  the  fly-board.  Its  capacity  is  30,000  sheets 
an  hour. 

printing-office,  t.  A  house  or  establishment 
whore  printing  is  executed ;  a  printing-house. 

printing-paper, «.  Papernsed  in  printing  books, 
papers,  Ac.,  as  distinguished  from  writing-paper, 
wrapping-pai>cr,  Ac.  [PAPER.] 

printing-press,  «.  A  press  or  machine  for  the 
printing  of  books,  Ac.  The  first  printing-press  was 
a  common  screw-press  with  a  bod,  standard.-,  a 
beam,  a  screw,  and  a  movable  platen.  A  contriv- 
ance for  running  the  form  in  and  out  was  after- 
ward added.  In  the  print  ing-press  the  matter  to 
!>••  printed  is  laid  on  an  even  horizontal  surface, 
usually  of  iron,  and  the  pressure  is  produced  by  a 
parallel  surface,  also  usually  of  iron,  called  a  platen, 
by  means  of  a  screw  or  lever,  or  both  combined. 
[  PRINTING-MACHINE.] 


prior 

prl    on,  *.    [Gr.  prf<~m  =  a  saw.] 
Ornith.:  Blue  petrels ;   a  aenus  of  Procellariidat 
|.  v.),  with  five  species,  from  the  South  Temperate 
and  Antarctic  regions.   (Wallace.)   Prionisa  much 
specialized   form,   and  has  a  broad  beak,  with  a 
fringe  of  lamellae. 

prl  8n-.  prl  8n-I-,  pref.    [PRION.]   Serrated. 
prl-8n-l-,  pref.    [PRIOS.] 

prl  6  ni  nsB,  «.;>/.  I  Mod.  Lat.  prion(iu);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ince.T 

Kntuin.:  A  sub-family  of  Cerambycidie.  Pron- 
otum  separated  from  the  flanks  by  a  sharp  edge; 
haunches  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  elongate,  and 
lying  in  transverse  sockets.  The  sub-family  con- 
tains many  of  the  most  gigantic  beetles.  Some 
nocturnal,  others  diurnal.  Chiefly  tropical. 

prl  6n-I-rhJn  -chfis,  ».  [Pref.  priom'-,  and  Or. 
rhungchot  —  ^  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Momotidee  (q.v.).  with  two 
species,  ranging  from  Gautomala  to  the  Upper 
Amazon.  They  nave  the  habit  of  the  family,  viz., 
denuding  the  central  rectrices. 

prl-6  nl'-tes,  «.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  prton 
=a  saw.] 

Ornith.:  Illiger's  name  for  Momotus  (q.  v.). 

prl  6n  I  ttir  -ns,  «.  [Pref.  prioni-;  t  connect., 
and  Or.  oura=a  tail.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Andrpglossinee,  or,  in  some 
classifications  of  I'.ibeor  ni  t  h  idte,  with  three  species, 
from  Celebes  and  the  Philippines.  The  central 
rectrices  have  the  shaft  produced,  and  end  in  a 
spatule  or  racket. 

prl-Sn -6  d,5n,  ».   [PBIONODONTES.] 

ZoOI.:  Horsfield's  name  for  Linsang  (q.  T.). 

Prt-6n-6-d8n  -Ms,  tubit.  [Pref.  prion-,  and  Or. 
odoua  (genit.  od>>rtfos)  =  a  tooth.] 

/.••ill. :  A  goous  of  Dasypodidie,  with  one  species, 
the  Dasypu*  giga»,  of  Cuvier.  [ARMADILLO.] 

prI-6  nSp  -I-dte,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  prionop(t); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff.  -/(/>/.  | 

Ornith.:  Wood-shrikes;  a  family  of  Turdiformea, 
separated  from  the  older  family  Laniidap  (q.  v.). 

prl  8n-8ps,  s.  [Pref.  prion-,  and  Gr.  op»=the 
face.] 

Ornith.:  Holmeted  Wood-sliripe:  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Prionopidee,  with  uine  species. 
from  tropical  Africa. 

prl-6-n6  -tus,  «.  [Pref.  prio(n)-,  and  Gr.  nf>tut= 
the  back.]. 

1.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Bugs,  family  Reduviidf. 
Prionotus  serratut  gives  an  electric  shock. 

'i.  Ichthy.:  One  of  the  three  groups  into  which 
the  genus  Trigla  is  divided.  Palatine  teeth  are 
present.  The  American  species  belong  chiefly  to 
this  division.  [TRIGLA.] 

prt-6  nttr  -US,  «.  [Pref.  priem-,  andGr.  ouro=a 
tail.] 

it'ltilu/.:  A  Renus  of  Acanthoptcrygii,  family 
AcronuricUp.  It  is  allied  to  Naseus  (q.  v.),  but  has 
a  series  of  keeled  bony  plates  ou  each  side  of  the 
tail. 

prl    6n  us,  «.    [PRION.] 

1.  Kntotn.:  The  typical  germs  of  the  sub-family 
Prioniuie   (q.  v.).    Antennte  generally  pectinated. 
It  flies  in  the  evenings  or  sits  on   old   oak  tree-. 
P.  brevicornis  destroys  orchard  and  other  trees  in 
this  country. 

2.  1'nlaemit.:  One  species  from  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

prl  -8r,  (i.  A  adv.    [ Lat.  =  sooner,  former.) 

A.  At    adj.:  Former;    preceding,    especially    in 
order  of  time;  earlier,  previous,  antecedent,  ante- 
rior, foregoing;  as,  a  prior  discovery,  aprior  claim. 

B.  Asade.:  Previously,  antecedently,  before. 


printing-telegraph,  tubtt.   An  electro-magnetic       prl -8r,  «prl  our,  «.    [O.  Fr.pnVmr  (Fr.prwiir). 
telegraph  wjiich automatically  records  transmitted    fr^m    Lati,,   priorem,   ace.  of  prior=former,  and 

hence,  a  superior;  Sp.  A  Port,  prior;  Ital.  priory.] 
[PRIOR,  a.l 

Church  Hist.:  A  title  loosely  applied  before  the 
thirteenth  century  to  any  monk,  who,  by  reason  of 
age,  experience,  or  acquirements,  ranked  above  his 
fellows.  It  was  thus  a  mark  of  superiority  due  to 
personal  qualities,  rather  than  an  official  title  of 
dignity.  Priors  are  now  of  two  kinds:  Conventual 
and  Clanstral.  A  conventual  prior  is  the  head  of  a 
religious  lioil-e,  eit  her  independently,  as  among  the 

Regular  Canons,  the  Carthusians.ana  the  Domini- 

can-,ora-  superior  of  a  cell  OTOnshool  from  some 
larger  monastery.  A  Conventual  prior,  in  the  for- 
mer sense,  has  generally  a  sub-prior  under  him.  A 
clau-tral  prior  is  appointed  in  houses  in  which  the 
head  is  an  abbot,  to  act  as  superior  in  the  abbot's 
absence,  and  to  maintain  the  general  discipline  of 

t  he  house. 

*  (irandprior:  \  titlegiven  tothe  romlnandanN 
of  tho  priories  of  the  military  orders  of  St.  John  of 


messages.  The  term  is,  however,  generally  applied 
only  to  those  which  record  in  the  common  alphabet, 
so  that  the  message  may  be  understood  by  an  ordi- 
nary reader. 

printing-type, ».    [TYPE.] 

printing-wheel,  ».  A  wheel  used  in  paging  or 
numbering  machims  or  in  ticket-printing  machines 
It  has  letters  or  figures  on  its  periphery. 

printing-yarn,  «.  A  machine  for  printing  yarn 
for  partly-colored  work. 

print  ISss,  'print  lesse.n.  [Eng.  print ;  -lew.] 
Leaving  no  print  or  iinpre--ton. 

"  TtitiH  I  0et  my  nrtntlm*  feet 
O'er  the  cownllp'«  velvet  head.'* 

Hilton-  rvimiu,  R97. 

print  zl  a  »<ttat.  [Named  after  Jacob  Priutz,  a 
Swede,  and  a  correspondent  of  Linnteus.] 

/>''./.  A  genu-  of  M n ti-iaceif,  tribe  Barnadesietp. 
The  leaves  of  Printzia  nrnmntica  are  used  at  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 


of  tho  priories  of  the  military  order*  01  «. 
Jerusalem,  of  Malta,  and  of  the  Templars. 


fate,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gfi. 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cilre,    unite,     car,     rule,     fdll;     try,     Syrian,     a,    o»  =  *;     ey  =  ».      «u  = 


=  kV 


priorate 

*pri  -Sr-ftte,  ».  [  Low  Lat.  prforafm,  from  prior 
=  aprior;  Fr.prioraf,  prieurf ; Sp.  &  Ital.  priorato; 
Port,  priorado.]  The  dignity,  onlce,  or  government 
of  a  prior;  priorship. 

prl  8r-8ss,  *pri  or  esse,  s.  [0.  Fr.  priorewe.] 
|  PRIOR,  «.] 

Church  Hist.:  (See  extract.) 

"Aprtore«a  under  an  abbetti*  held  nearly  the  ftame  pofll- 
tion  an  a  cluutitriil  prior,  and  prioresses  governing  their 
own  IIOUHCH  were  like  conventual  priors." — A<ldts  A 
Arnold:  Ca/A.  DM.,  p.  694. 

prt-or'-I-tf,  *pri  or  1-tie,  tpri-or-i  te,  niiat. 
[Fr.  priorite,  from  Low  Lat.  prioritatem,  ace.  of 
prioritas= priority,  from  Lat.  prior  =  prior  pre- 
vious.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prior  or  ante- 
cedent  iu   point  of  time ;  the  state  of  preceding 
something  else ;  precedence  in  time. 

"  Without  pooteriorite  or  prioHt it."— Chaucer:  Te«t.  of 
Lout,  bk.  111. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prior  or  first  in 
place  or  rank :  precedence. 

"  Equalitie  without  all  distinction  of  prlortt(e."—Fox: 
Martyrs,  p.  156. 

II.  Law:  A  preference  or  precedence,  as  when 
certain  debts  are  paid  in  priority  to  others,  or  when 
certain  encumbrancers  of  an  estate  have  the  priority 
over  others;  that  is,  are  allowed  to  satisfy  their 
claims  out  of  the  estate  first. 

*prl -5r  iy,  nrfi'.  [Eng.  prior,  a.;  -ly.~\  Antece- 
dently, previously. 

"  I'ri, it-tit  to  that  era.  when  it  [the  earth]  was  made  the 
habitation  of  man."— (leddes:  Pref.  to  Trans,  of  the  Bible. 

prl  8r-shlp,  ».  [Eng.  prior;  -s/u'p.]  The  state 
or  office  of  a  prior ;  a  priorate. 

prt'-8r-y,  *prl-or-le,  *prl-or-ye,  subst.  [Eng. 
prior,  s. :  -#_ ;  Fr.  prieure.  J 

1.  A  religious  house  of  which  a  prior  or  prioress  is 
the  superior  (in  dignity  it  is  next  below  an  abbey). 

"Our  ubbeyH  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge." 

Slutknp.:  KtngJiihn,  i.  1. 

2.  A  pro-Reformation  church  with  which  a  priory 
was  formerly  connected. 

IT  Alien  priory :  A  small  religious  house  depend- 
ent on  a  large  monastery  in  some  other  country. 

prls  a-can  -thus,  s.    [PHISTACANTHCS.] 

'prls.  age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [O.  Fr.=valuing,  priz- 
ing, rating,  frompri«er=to  value.] 

J.  Old  Ena.  Law:  A  right  which  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  taking  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship 
importing  twenty  tons  or  moro=ouo  before  and  one 
behind  tho  mast.  This,  by  charter  of  Edward  I., 
was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of  two  shillings  forevery 
tun  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  culled 
Rutlorago  (q.  v.),  because  paid  to  the  king's  butler. 
Prisngo  was  abolished  by  51  George  III.,  c.  15. 

2.  The  share  which  belongs  totliekingoradmiral 
of  merchandise  taken  as  lawful  prize  at  sea,  usually 
one- tenth. 

tprls  can,  a.  [Lat.  priscutt,  for prius^'us.']  Of 
or  belonging  to  former  time;  primitive,  primeval. 

prls  c.11    as,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

(Jlass-blojeing:  A  jaw-tool,  resembling  pincers, 
nsed  for  pinching  in  the  nock  of  a  bottle,  or  giving 
it  some  peculiar  shape  while  it  is  revolved  on  the 
end  of  Die  pontil  which  rolls  upon  the  arms  of  the 
Blass-hlowrr  s  chair. 

Prls-cll  -II  au-lst,  ».    [For  etym.  see  dofs.] 

(Yi»n7i  Hifttortf  (/>/.): 

fl.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Montanists, 
from  i  lie  name  of  oneof  the  two  ladies  (Priscilla  and 
Maxilla)  who  joined  Montanus,  and  professed  to 
have  tho  spirit  of  prophecy. 

L'.  The  followers  of  Priscillian,  bishop  of  Avila, 
in  Spain,  in  tho  fourth  century.  They  were  con- 
demned by  a  synod  at  Suragossa  in  3SO,  but  lingered 
on  till  after  tho  Council  of  Braga.inMS.  [HER- 
ETIC, 1 1.1.  | 

"The  /V/.T////.(»/S/«  came  very  near  in  their  views  to 
the  MunictupniiK.  For  they  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's 
I'irt  h  iin.l  incarnation;  maintained  that  the  visible  uni- 
verse wiis  not  the  production  of  God,  but  of  some  demon 
or  evil  principle;  preached  the  existence  of  .Kuri*,  or 
em  in, iMon-  from  God  .  .  .  condemned  marriage*, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  Ac." — Mosheim: 
l/ixl.  (ed.  Todd),  p.  170. 

prls  CO  del  phl-nus,«.  [Lat.  pri'scw.«=  pertain- 
ing to  former  times,  and  rrrfp/ti/iiiii  (q.  v.).] 

I'lihfiint.:  A  genus  of  Delphiuida>,  from  the  Mio- 
eene  nf  luirope. 

pri?e  (U),  prize,  r.  f.  [PRISK  (i),  ».]  To  raise, 
as  by  means  of  a  lever;  to  force  open  or  up. 

"The  chest  in  which  the  church  plate  is  kept  was  also 
o;,OIl."— Eeh«,  Jan.  ",  l-si;. 

*prl§e  (1),  K.  [A  contract,  of  emprise.']  An  enter- 
prise. 
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pri$e  (2),  prize,*.  IFr.prite-a  taking,  a  grasp.] 
A  lever. 

prise-bolts, «.  pi. 

Ordn.:  Tho  projecting  bolts  at  the  rear  of  a 
mortar-bed  or  garrison  gun-carriage  under  which 
the  handspikes  are  inserted  for  training  and  ma- 
neuvering the  piece.  They  are  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  assembling  bolts. 

'prls. -8r,  t.    [PRIZEB.) 

prl8.m,  'prlsme,  «u6«f.  [Latin  pritma,  fromiGr. 
prismn  =  a  prism.  lit.  a  thing  sawed  off,  from  prizO 
=  to  saw;  Fr.pritme.] 

1.  <;•:»„.:    A  solid  having  similar  and   parallel 
bases,  its  sides  forming   similar   parallelograms. 
The  bases  may  bo  of  any  form,  and  this  form  (tri- 
angular, pentagonal,  <bc.)  gives  ii-  name  to  the 
prism. 

2.  Optics:    Any  transparent  medium    comprised 
between  plane  faces,  usually  inclined  to  each  other. 
The  intersection  of  two  inclined  faces  is  called  the 
edge  of  the  prism,  Ac. ;  the  inclination  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  the  refracting  angle.    Every  section  per- 
pendicular to  the  edge  is  called  a  principal  section. 
Tho  prism  generally  used  for  optical  experiments  is 
a  right  triangular  oneof  glass,  tire  principal  sect  ion 
of  which  is  a  triangle.    It  is  used  to  refract  and 
disperse  light,  resolving  it  into  the  prismatic  colors 
(q.V.).     [NlCOL.J 

prism-shaped,  a.    [  PRISMATIC,  3.] 

prls.  mat  Ic,  *prls,-mat  lo-sil,  a.  [Lat.pr/»ma, 
gcuit.  prismaf  (w)  =  a  prism  ;  Eng. adj.  suff.  -ic,  -tea/; 
I  r.  priftmatioue.  J 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  prism. 
"Oiving  to  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass  a  prismatfcal 

shape."— Boyle:   Works,  iii.  487. 

2.  Formed  by  a  prism ;  separated  or  distributed 
by  a  prism ;  as,  a  prismatic  spectrum. 

3.  Sot.:  Having  several  longitudinal  angles  and 
intermediate  flat  faces,  as  the  calyx  of  Frunkenia 
pulverulenta. 

prismatic-colors.  «.  pi.  The  colors  into  which 
a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed  by  passing  through  a 
prism.  [SPECTRUM.] 

prismatic-compass,  *«6»f.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  horizontal  angles  by  means  of  the  mag- 
nectic  meridian. 

prismatic  Iron-pyrites, ».    [MAsrAaiTE.] 

prls  mat  -Ic-al  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  prixmatiral, ',-ly.~\ 
In  the  form  or  manner  of  a  prism  ;  by  means  of  a 
prism. 

prls-mat  6-car  -p8-8B,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  prit- 
»mfucarp(u«) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif. -ece.J 

Sot.:  A  tribe  of  Campauulacete. 

prls  mat  6  car  pfis,  t.  [Greek  pritma  (genit. 
priamafo«)  =  a  prism,  and  A-arpo8=fruit.J 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Prismatocarpeae 
(q.  v.).  Frismatocarpus  speculum  is  Venus'  Look- 
ing-glass. 

prls-ma-t61d  -al,  a.  [Lat.  prisma  (genit.  prig- 
mttfi«)=a  prism,  and  Gr.  eido»=form,  appearance.] 
Having  a  prism-liko  form. 

prls  mSn -chjf-ma,  «.  [Greek  pritma- a  prism, 
and  eiigchuma=au  infusion.] 

Hot. :  Prismatic  tissue,  a  division  of  Parenchyma 
(q.v.).  It  is  a  slight  modification  of  Hexagouicn- 
chyma  (q.  T.). 

prls. -mold,  i*.  [English  prism :  -oid.]  A  volume 
somewhat  resembling  a  prism.  The  right  prismoid 
is  the  f  rustrum  of  a  wedge  made  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  back  of  tho  wedge. 

prls.  mold'-al,  o.  (.Eng. prismoid;  -a/.]  Having 
tho  form  of  a  prism. 

•prls.  -my,  a.  [Eng.  priim;  -y.']  Pertaining  to 
a  prism ;  prismatic. 

prls,  -on,  «pres-on,  'prls  oun,  'prls  nn,  'pry s- 
oun,  ».  [O.  Fr.  pritun,  priton  (Fr.  priwm),  from 
Lat.  prensionem,  accus.  of  pren*io=a  seizing  (for 
prehensio,  from  prehensu*,  pa.  par.  pf  preAt>n<io=to 
seize);  Span.  prision=n  seizure,  a  prison;  Italian 
priijione.} 

1.  A  place  of  confinement ;  espec. a  place  for  the 
confinement  or  safe  custody  of  criminals,  or  others 
committed  by  legal  authority;  a  jail.     (Acts  v.  23.) 

If  It  is  frequently  used  udjectively,  as  prison 
doors,  iirisiin  Kates,  ic. 

2.  A  prisoner. 

prison-base,  prison-bars,  s.  \  boys'  game 
consisting  chiefly  in  running  and  being  pursued 
from  goals  or  h:i-e~. 

"At  barley-breake  or  prf8on-Jxu« 
Do  pass  the  time  nwny." 

ItrnyluH:  Musfs  Etuxiinn,  Nyniphal  i. 
'prison-fellow,  K.    \  fellow-prisoner, 
prison-bouse,  «.    A  prison;  a  place  of  confine- 
ment.   (.Scoff :  Kokcby,  iv.  29.) 

prison-Ship,  «.  A  slap  titled  up  for  the  reception 
and  detention  of  prisoners. 


pristis 

prison-van,  «.    A  close  carriage  in  which  pris- 
oners are  conveyed  to  and  from  prison, 
prls,    on,  v.  t.    [PRISON,  ».] 

1.  To  imprison ;  to  shut  up  in  prison. 

2.  To  confine,  to  restrain. 

"  Then  did  the  king  enlarge 
The  spleen  he  prisoned," 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  iiiil. 

Pflf-oned,  a.    [Eng.  priton, ;•*<(.] 

1.  Confined  in    prison ;    imprisoned ;  in   confine- 
ment.   (Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  --.  t 

2.  Spent  or  passed  in  prison. 

prls,  -6n-5r,  *pris-un-er,  ».  [Fr.  pritonnier, 
from prison;  Ital. prigioniere;  Sp.  pruionero.] 

1.  One  who  is  coufiued  in  prison  under  legal  arrest 
or  warrant. 

2.  A  person  under  arrest  or  in  custody  of  a  magis- 
trate, whether  in  prison  or  not;  a  person  charged 
before  a  judge  or  magistrate. 

3.  A  person  taken  in  war;  a  captive. 
•  t.  The  keeper  of  a  prison  ;  a  jailer. 

"Sogan  him  luven  the  prisoner." 

Genesis  and  Ejrottus.  2,042. 

5.  A  person,  member,  &c.,  confined  or  disabled  by 
anything. 

prisoner's  base,  -.    [PRISON-BASE.] 
'prls,   on  ment,  'pris  one  ment,  mhst.    [Eng. 
prison;  -int'nt.\    Confinement  in  a  prison;  impris- 
onment, captivity. 

prlst-,  prls  tl-,  pref.  [PRISTIS.]  Resembling  a 
saw;  serrated. 

prlst  a  can  thus,  mibtt.  [Pref.  prinf-,  and  Gr. 
ak<iiith<i  =  a  spine.) 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Plagiostomes,  from 
tho  Jurassic  group.  (GUnther.) 

prls  te'r  -6-don,  s.    [Gr.  prittlr  =  a  saw;  suff. 

-Odott.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  from  strata  in 
Africa,  believed  to  bo  of  Triassic  age. 

prls -U-,  pref.    [PWST-.] 

prls  tl-dse,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  pri«f(i»);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Plugiostomous  Fishes,  divis- 
ion Batoidel  (Rays,  q.  v.).  The  snout  is  produced 
into  an  exceedingly  long  flat  lamina,  armed  with  a 
series  of  strong  teeth  along  eacli  edge.  There  is  a 
single  genus,  Pristis  (q.  v.J. 

prls  -tine,  <ulj.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  prisfinuj= 
ancient,  former.]  Of  or  belonging  to  an  early 
period  or  state  ;  original,  primitive,  ancient. 

prIs-U-6  ph8r -I-dss, ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  prutio- 
phor(ui) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.  1 

IcMhu. :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  Fishes,  divis- 
ion Selachoidei  (q.v.).  The  rostral  cartilage  is 
produced  and  armed  like  the  snout  in  the  family 
Pristidie  (q.  v.),  but  the  gill-openings  are  lateral. 
One  genus,  pristiophorus,  with  four  species,  from 
the  Australian  and  Japanese  seas.  |  SVVAI.OKAJ A.  | 

prls-tl-oph-8r-ns,».  [Pref.  prwfi-,  and  Greek 
phoros  —  bearing.]  [PRISTIoPHORIDjE.J 

prls  tl  pho  ca,  s.  [Lat.pri«ftnu«=ancient,  and 
phoco  (q.  v.).l 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Phocidie,  from  the  older 
Pliocene  of  Montpellier. 

Srls-tl-pd  -ma,  ».    [Pref.  priafi-,  and  Gr.  pOma= 
d,  a  cover.] 

IcMhy. :  A  marine  genus  of  Percida? ;  in  older 
classifications,  of  Pristipomatida*.  About  forty 
species  are  known;  they  arc  of  plain  coloration, 
small  size,  and  extremely  common  between  the 
tropics. 

tprls  tl  po  mat  I  d8B,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  priatipoma, 
geuit.  pristipomat(u) ;  Lat.  fem.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichtky.:  A  genus  of  AcantlmpteryKii,  division 
Perciformes,  containing  those  Percoid  geoera  iu 
which  tho  palate  is  toothless. 

prls   tls,  ».    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  prwfi'n.] 

1.  Irhthy.:  Sawfish  (q.  v.) ;  the  sole  genus  of  tho 
family  Pnstidee  (q.  v.).  Body  depressed  and  clou- 


Pristis   Antiiiuornm. 


Kato,  gradually  passing  into  the  Btronr.  mn-cular 
tail ;  teeth  in  jaws  minute,  obtuse  :  <lor.-als  without 
spine.  Five  speries  are  known,  from  tropical  and 

>l)!)-t  n>pic;tl  ;-e;!-. 

L'.  I-'alirimt.:  Saws  of  extinct  species  have  been 
found  in  several  European  flays  and  Sands.    (Hiin- 

III:    ;'.! 


boll,     boy;     p6~ut,    Jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     feem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenopnon,     eijist.    ph  =  I. 
-Clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  ahfts.     -ble,     -die,    &<•.       bel,     del. 


pristiurus 

prl»-tl-ul  -61,  «.  [Pref.  prttti-,  and  Or.  tmr«=a 
tail.  ] 

thu.:  A  genus  of  Scylliid*.  allied  to  Scyllium 

<q.  v.),  out  having  small  Hat  spines  on  each  side  of 

i|,|>eredg8of  the  caudal  flu.     There  is  but  a 

•;.•  spei-ii's  1'riitiurus  mrlanastotnu*,  the  Black- 

n'd  Dogfish. 

prltch,  ».    [A  softened  form  ol  prirk  (<\.  v.).] 
I.  A -liari,-i,<,iiili-il  instrument;  an  instrument  fur 
making  holes  in  the  ground. 

\u  .-.-I -penr  with  several  prongs. 
*:).  Offense,  piqne. 

"The  least  word  uttered  awry,  the  least  conceit  taken, 
or  j  ;    '•  A." — Roger*.  .VaumuN  the  Syrian,  p.  270. 
prlt;h  -•!,«.    [Eng.  pritch ;  dimin.  suff. -e/,] 
F.M-'/I'/IB;  The  tool  employed  for  punching  out  or 
enlarging  the  nail-holes  in  a  horseshoe. 

prlth    ei,  intrrj.    [A  corrupt  of  pray  thet,  or  / 
pray  tlu-e.    The  /  is  generally  omitted.  ]    Pray. 
"Away!  I  prithee  leave  me!"— Since.  Jane  Shure. 
prlt    tie  prat  tie,  *.  I  A  reduplication  of  prattlr 
(q.  v.).]    Empty  talk;  chattering,  loquacity,  tittle- 
tattle. 

"  It  is  plain  prttlleprattle."—Bramhall:  CHiin-h  „/  Eng. 
litn't  f)effli<lr<l,  p.  46. 

pri  -va-c.?,  *pri  va-cle,  ».  [Eng.priro(ff);  -ey.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  private,  secret,  or 
in  retirement  from  the  company  or  observation  of 
others;  secrecy. 

J.  A  place  of  retirement  or  seclusion;  a  retreat; 
»  place  in  which  one  is  private. 

"  Woe  to  the  vassal  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  itrivacy!" 

Scutt:  Marmion,  Hi.  13. 

•3.  Joint  knowledge ;  privity. 

"Frog  .  .  .  is  to  hearken  to  any  composition  with- 
out your  privacy."— Arbttthiittt:  Hist.  John  Bull. 

*».  Secrecy,  concealment.     (Shakesp.) 
•5.  Taciturnity.    ( Ainsirortk.) 
•8.  A  private  or  secret  matter;  a  secret. 
"The  judgment  of  Master  Calvin  .   .   .    now  no  longer 
mprlcacie."— fuller:  Cliunli  Hist.,  VII.  ii.  18. 

•prl-vi  -d6,  ».  [Sp.]  A  secret  or  intimate  friend. 
I  PRIVATE.  I 
pri-vit ,  a.    [Oer.=private.]    (See  compound.) 

privat-docent,  tnthst.  A  graduate  of  a  German 
University  who  is  admitted  on  his  own  application 
to  the  governing  body,  and  after  giving  evidence  of 
adequate  qualifications,  is  recognized  as  a  member 
of  its  staff  of  teachers.  His  lectures  are  announced 
on  the  official  notice-board,  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  ordinary  professors,  and  nis  certificate  of 
attendance  has  equal  force  and  validity  with  theirs 
for  all  public  purposes.  He  has,  however,  no  share 
in  the  government  of  the  university,  and  receives 
nothing  but  what  he  makes  by  the  fees  of  the 
students  who  attend  his  lectures.  Many  dis- 
tinguished men  have  held  the  position  of  privat- 
ancent,  Kant  among  others,  and  it  is  often  the 
stepping-stone  to  an  appointment  as  professor. 

pri  vate,  a.  &  s.  [  Lat.  privatun,  pa.  par.  of  prim 
=  to  bereave,  to  make  single  or  apart:  trrivus= 
^inglo;  French  prM ;  Sp.  A.  Port,  'priruao;  Ital. 
pnoafo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Alone;  unconnected  with  others;  by  one's  self. 
(Xhakftp.:  Henry  r///., ii.  2.) 

J.  Apart  from  public  view;  secret;  not  openly 
known  or  displayed. 

"By  public  war  or  private  treason." 

Shake*?.:  Perictea,  i.  2. 

3.  Peculiar  to  one's  self;  pertaining  to  or  con- 
cerning one  person  only;  particular.     OMOMd  to 
public,  general,  or  national;   as,    private    moans, 
prir.tttr  property,  pri  rate  opinion-. 

4.  Employed  by  or  serving  one  particular  PIT-OIL 
"Ohief  musician  and  private  secretary  of  the  Elector  of 

Bavaria."— Xacautag:  Hift.  Kng.,  ch.  xix. 

5.  Not  invested  with  public  office  or  employment ; 
not  holding  a  public  position  :  not  haying  a  public 
c>r  official  character;  as,  a  in-irutt-  citizen,  a  private 
member  of  a  railroad  corporation. 

ii.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  one's  own 
family;  as,  a  private  life. 

7.  Applied  to  a  common  soldier,  or  one  who  is  not 
an  officer. 

".  Participating  in  knowledge;  privy. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Privacy. 

"Go  off!  let  me  enjoy  my privttlf." 

Shakeip.-  Jvelfth  Xight,  111.  4. 

2.  A  secret  message;  a  private  intimat.on. 

"  Whose  pri  vate  with  me  of  the  Dauphin'*  love." 

Shaketp.:  King  Jufin.  iv.  3. 

:i.  Private  or  personal  business,  interests,  or  con- 
•cern.  (BtnJonton:  Catitiif,  iii.i 
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4.  (PI.):  The  privy  parts ,  the  gemtM-. 

5.  A  common  soldier;  one  of  the  lowest  rauk  in 
t In'  army. 

••  Long  lists  of  non-commi»»ioned  oncers  and  private*." 

"l/lly.     lliot.   K*g.,  ch.   XT. 

•  In  in-iviili-:  Privately;  in  secret;  not  openly  or 
publicly. 

private  bill.  ».    [BILL  (3),  ».,  III.] 

private-chapel,  ».  A  chapel  attached  to  the 
resilience  of  noblemen  anil  other  privileged  por- 
tions, and  ii.-ed  by  them  and  their  families. 

private-way,  «. 

Law:  A  way  or  passage  in  which  a  man  lias  a 
right  and  interest,  though  the  ground  may  belong 
to  another  periHin. 

*pri-vat«,  r.  t.  [Lat.  prirofu*,  pa.  par.  ofpriVo 
=  to  deprive.]  To  deprive. 

"  Privateit  of  their  lyues  ami  worldely  f  elicitee." — Halt: 
l;,,-l,.,,;i  in.  (an.  8.) 

pri  va-teer  ,  *.    [Eng.  privat(e) ;  -eer.] 

1.  A  ship  owned  and  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war 
by  one  or  more  private  persons,  to  whom  letters  of 
marque  are  granted.    [Mucvi'i-l 

"Tha  privateer*  of  Dunkirk  had  long  been  celebrated." 
—  l/.ir.i  /'/•«  </.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  privateer. 

"  Kidd  HOOII  threw  off  the  character  of  a  privateer,  and 
became  a  pirate." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Hifj.,  ch.  xxv. 

privateer-practice,  «.    [PHIVATEEBISM.] 
pri  va-teer  ,  v.  i.    [PBIVATEEB,  «.J   To  cruise 
in  a  privateer  or  commissioned  private  ship  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  or  of 
annoying  their  commerce. 

"The  granting  of  letters  of  marque  hat*  long  been  dis- 
used, the  conference  which  met  at  Paris  in  1866,  after  the 
close  of  the  war  with  KuttMia,  having  recommended  the 
entire  abolition  of  BrfVOfMrfao." — Biackstonc:  Comment., 
bk.  L,  ch.  1. 

prl-va-teer -Ism,  ».    (Bug. privateer;  -torn.] 
\aut.:  Disorderly  conduct,  or  anything  out  of 

man-of-war  rules.     (Smyth.) 
pri  va  teers   man,  suhst.    [Eng.  prirateer,  and 

in" :>.]    An  officer  or  seamau  of  a  privateer. 

pri'  vate-lj1,  *pri-vat«  lye,  adv.  [Euglish  pri- 
rale,  a.;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  private  or  secret  manner;  not  oi>enly  or 
publicly ;  in  private. 

"She  nsed  to  accommodate  me  with  some  privately 
purloined  dainty." — (.".  Brvnte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  rxi. 

2.  In  a  manner  affecting  an  individual;  person- 
ally, individually ;  as,  He  was  privately  benefited. 

pri    vate  ness,  «.    [Eng.  private ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  private ;  privacy, 
secrecy. 

2.  Seclusion  or  retirement  from  company  or  soci- 
ety. 

"A  lore  of  leisure  and  privatenees." — /Itu'"»i.  Advance, 
went  ttf  Learning,  bk.  i. 

3.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  private  individual, 
or  of  one  not  invested  with  office. 

prl-vi  -tion,  *prl-va-cl-on,  ».  [Fr.  privation, 
from  Latin  privatitmem,  accus.  of  privatio= a  de- 
priving, from  privatutt,  pa.  par.  of  priro=to  de- 
prive; Sp.  privation ;  Ital.  prirozione.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  something  possessed ;  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or  quality; 
deprivation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  of  anything ;  specif., 
deprivation  of  that  which  is  necessary'  to  life  or 
comfort;  want,  destitution;  as,  to dl» of frikoMM. 

3.  Loss,  deprivation. 

4.  The  act  of  making  private,  or  of  reducing  from 
rank  or  office. 

5.  Absence,  negation. 

prlv  a-tlve.  a.  4  ».  t  Lat.  privativut,  from  priv- 
utiin,  nil.  pur.  of  priro=t<>  deprive:  Fr.  privatif; 
Sp.  A  Ital.  privativo.]  [PRIVATE,  ci.j 

A.  At  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  privation. 

"To  this i»r/r«f /re  power  are  required  seventeen  ball* 
.1'  least."— Keltqultr  H',,ltuniaua,  p.  261. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something;  not 
po-itivp.    /'riYiifir*'  is  in  things  what  neuatirr  i-  in 
propositions. 

"Privative  happineM,  or,  the  happiness  of  rest  and  indo- 
enoe."—  Haiti:  Christian  Lift,  pt.  i..  ch.  iii. 

II.  (irammiir: 

1.  Changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  positive 
to  negative  ;  as,  a  privative  prefix. 

L'.  Predicating  negation. 

B.  1*  subntttntifi' : 

I.  ""i.  Lang.:  That  which  depends  on,  or  of 
which  the  essence  is  the  absence  of  something,  as 
silence  exists  in  the  absence  of  souml. 


privileged 

II.  (rrammar: 

1.  A  pri'tix  or  suffix  to  a  word  which  change-  in 
signification,  and  (fives  it  a  meaning  the  opposite  to 
its  original  moaning;  as,  uii-,  in-,  as  in  u/. happy, 
inhuman,  or  -li  mi,  as  in  joytew,  Ac. 

•J.  A  word  which  not  only  predicates  negation  of  n 
quality  in  an  object,  but  also  involves  the  suggest  ion 
that  the  absent  quality  is  naturally  inherent  in  it, 
and  is  absent  through  Ions  or  other  privativocause. 

privative  Jurisdiction.  ». 

Scott  Law :  A  court  is  said  to  have  privative  juris- 
diction in  a  particular  class  of  causes,  when  it  i- 
the  only  court  entitli'd  to  adjudicate  judicial  CHII  -i-- 

prlv  -a  tlve  If,  adv.    [Eng.  privative;  -ly.] 

1.  In   a  privative  manner;   with  the  force  of  a 
privative. 

2.  lly  the  absence  of  something  necessary ;  nega- 
tively. 

"frlvatirely  for  want  of  motive  or  inducement  to  do 
otherwise."—  H'hitby:  five  l-uinlt,  dis.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  9  5. 

prlv -a-tlve  ness,  s.  [English  ;>r/cnrirr;  -nfs».\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  privative ;  privation, 
negation. 

•prlve,  *pryve,  r.  t.    [Lat.  prii-o.)   To  deprive. 

*prlv-e-ly,  adv.    LPBIVILY.| 

prlv -it,  *prim-et,  *prlm  print,  prim,  *prle. 
9.  [The  oldest  form  was  perhaps  prim,  of  which 
priniet,  corrupted  into  privet,  was  a  diminutive. 
Primprint  was  a  reduplication.  Probably  from 
Proviuc.  Eng.  prt'»»«=t<>  trim  trees.  (Mfcca/.)] 

Hot. :  The  genus  Ligustrum  (q.  v.),  and  spec. 
L.  vulgare. 

privet  hawk-moth, » 

Entom.:  Spluiu-  lii/iulri.  Fore  wings,  pale  brown, 
streaked  with  black  and  crowded  with  brown  ;  hind 
wings,  pale  rosy,  with  three  broad  bands;  expan- 
sion of  wings  about  four  inches.  It  flies  at  dusk 
very  rapidly.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  leaves 
of  privet  and  lilac  about  t  ho  end  of  June.  The  larva* 
are  two  to  three  inches  long,  bright  green,  with 
lilac  streaks  on  the  back  and  white  ones  on  the 
sides;  caudal  horn  black  and  yellow.  The  pupa  is 
buried  from  August  to  June. 

prlv  -I-lege  (eg  aslg),  *prlv  I  leg  le.  «prlv  1 
ledge,  *pryv  6  lage,  «.  [Fr  privUtge.  from  Lat. 
pririleyiuni  —  (1)  a  bill  against  a  person,  (2)  an 
ordinance  in  favor  of  a  person,  a  privilege:  iinVi/x 
=single,  and  lex  (genit.  liymi  :\  law;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  privilegio. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  peculiar  benefit,  right,   advantage,  or   im- 
munity; a  right,  advantage,  etc.,  enjoyed  by  u  PIT 
son  or  body  of  persons  beyond  the  ordinary  advan- 
tages of  other  persons;    the  enjoyment  of   soim- 

Ceculiar  right;    exemption    from  certain  evils  or 
urdens;    an    immunity  or  advantage  enjoyed   in' 
right  of  one's  position. 

"Borough  after  borough  was  compelled  to  surrender 
its  privilege*."— Macaulat:  lit-'.  Eng.,  ch.  11. 

2.  A  right  in  general. 

"  Only  they  hath  privilege  to  live." 

Shatetp.:  KtcharA  [I.,  11.  L 

3.  An  advantage ;  a  favorable  circumstance. 

"Your  virtue  is  jay  privilege." 

Shakesp.:  Mitlmimtner  Sight'*  Dream,  li.  1. 

II.  Law:  The  state  or  quality  of  being  n  privi- 
leged communication;  as,  to  plead  privilege. 

*  (1)  Breach  of  privilege :  A  breach  of  any  of  thr 
privileges  of  a  parliamentary  body.  [PARLIAMENT, 

(2)  Personal  privileges:    Privileges  attached  to 
the  person. 

(3)  Question  of  privilege :    In  parliamentary  boil 
ies  a  question  affecting  the  privileges  appertatninc 
to  the  members  of  the  house  individually,  or  to  tin' 
house  collectively. 

(4)  H'ufcr  privilege:  The  advantage  of  getting 
machinery  driven  by  a  stream,  or  a  place  affording 
such  advantage. 

(5)  Writ  of  privilege : 

Lair:  A  writ  to  deliver  a  privileged  person  from 
custody  when  arrested  in  a  civil  suit.    (Eng.) 
prlv  -I-lege  (eg  as  Ig),  r.  t.    [PRIVILEGE,  «.] 

1.  To  invest  with  a  privilege;  to  grant  a  privile^i' 
to:  to  grant  a  particular  right,  benefit,  advantage, 
or  immunity  to. 

"  Such  neighbor  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him.1' 

Khaketp.:  Kichant  II.,  t.  1. 

2.  To  license,  to  authorize. 

"To privilege  dishonor  in  thy  name." 

ShuJcegp.:  Rape  «f  Lucrece,  621. 

prlv  I  leged'eg  as  Igi.n.  (Eng.  privilege): 
•<•(/.  I  Invested  with  or  enjoying  some  privilege; 
holding  or  enjoying  a  peculiar  right,  benefit,  a<l- 
vantage,  or  immunity. 

"  Quickness,  energy,  and  audacity  united,  soon  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  privileged  man."—  Maciuilnv  Hint. 
Kng.,  ch  <i. 


lite,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h£r,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore.     wplf.     work,     wad,     son;     mute,     cub,     dire,     unite,     car,     rale,     fall;     try,     Syrian.      »,     as  -  e;     ey      i.       qu  -  kw. 


privileged-altar 

privileged-altar,  *. 

Hitmiiu  Church:  Allare  prtvilfgiatum,  a  term 
applied — 

(1)  To  an  altar  by  visiting  which  certain  iudul- 
i;ence-i  may  bo  gained. 

(2)  To  an  altar  at  which  votive  masses  may  be 
said,  even  on  feasts  which  are  doubles. 

(:i)  To  an  altar  with  a  plenary  indulgence  for  one 
soul  in  purgatory  attached  to  all  masses  said  there 
for  tln>  dead. 

privileged-communications,  «.  pi. 

Law : 

1.  Communications  which,  though   prima  facie 
libeloiis  or   slanderous,  nre  yet,  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  made,  protected  from 
bcinit  made  the  ground  of  proceedings  for  libel  or 
slandor. 

2.  Communications  which  a  witness  cannot  be 
compelled  to  divulge,  sneh  as  those  which  take 
place  between  husband  and  wife,  or  between   a 
client  and  his  solicitor. 

privileged-debts,  n.pi. 

1.  Debts  payable  before  otjier  debts,  as  taxes, 
employes'  wages,  <tc. 

-.  Debts  payable  before  any  others  out  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person  or  an  insolvent  estate. 

•privileged-place, ».    [SANCTUARY.] 

prlvlleged-villenage, «.    [VII.LENAGE.] 

privileged- witnesses,  *. 

Law:  Witnesses  who  nre  not  obliged  to  testify  as 
to  certain  things,  as  lawyers  in  relation  to  their 
dealings  with  their  clients,  and  officers  of  state  as 
to  state  secrets;  also,  by  statute,  in  some  instances, 
clergymen  ami  physicians  are  placed  in  the  same 
category,  so  far  as  concerns  information  received 
by  them  professionally. 

prlv  '-I-!*,  *prev-e  ly,  *prlv-e-li,  orfr.  [Eng. 
iifii'i/;  -ly.]  lu  a  privy  manner;  secretly.  (Matt. 
ii.  7.) 

prlv  -I-tf,  »prlv-i  te,  *priv-y-te,  ».  [English 
pr/i-//;  -ty.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Privacy,  secrecy,    tn'ueliffe:  John  yii.) 

2.  That  which  is  to  be  Kept  private  or  secret;  a 
secret. 

3.  Joint    knowledge    or    consciousness    in    any 
matter;  it  is  generally  considered  to  imply  consent 
or  concurrence. 

*4.  (PI.):  The  private  or  secret  parts;  the  gen- 
itals. 

II.  Law:  A  peculiar  mutual  relation  which  sub- 
si-ts  between  individuals  as  to  some  particular 
transaction;  mutual  or  successive  relationship  to 
the  same  rights  of  property. 

IT  Privity  of  contract: 

Laic:  The  relation  subsisting  between  the  parties 
to  the  same  contract. 

prlv  -?,  «prev  y,  *priv-e,  *prlv-ee.  a.  &  ».  [O. 
Fr.  i>rire  (Fr.  prirt),  from  Lat.  />rt'uuft«=priYato 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  A»  adjective : 

1.  Secret,  private. 

2.  Private,  retired,  sequestered ;  appropriated  to 
retirement.    (Ezekiel  xxi.  14.) 

3.  Secret,  clandestine;  done  in  secret  or  by  stealth. 
(2  Maccabees  viii.  7.) 

4.  Cognizant  of  something  secret ;  privately  know- 
ing;   participating    in    knowledge   of    something 
secret  with  another.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"He  was.prffli/  to  all  the  counsels  of  the  disaffected 
party." — .VumM/ap:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvil. 

B.  As  substantii'e : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  privy  to  any  matter,  design,  Ac. 

2.  A  necessary-house. 

II.  Law:  A  partaker;  a  person  having  an  interest 
in  any  action  or  thing ;  one  having  an  interest  in  an 
estate  created  by  another;  one  having  an  interest 
derived  from  a  contract  or  conveyance  to  which  he 
is  not  a  party. 

privy-chamber,  «.  A  private  apartment  in  a 
royal  residence  or  mansion. 

1i  Gentlemen  of  the  Priry  Chamber:  Officers  of 
the  royal  household  of  (ireat  Britain,  who  attend 
on  the  sovereign  at  court,  state  processions  and 
ceremonies,  Ac. 

•privy-coat,  «.  A  light  coat  or  defense  of  mail 
worn  concealed  under  the  ordinary  dress. 

privy-council,  s. 

Eiiy.  Law:  The  principal  council  of  the  sover- 
eign, consisting  of  members  chosen  at  his  or  her 
pleasure.  Its  dissolution  depends  upon  the  royal 
pleasure;  by  common  law  it  was  dissolved  ipso 
fin-tit  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  prevent 
the  inconvenience  of  having  no  council  in  being  at 
the  accession  of  a  new  prince,  the  privy  council  is 
enabled  by  statute  to  continue  for  six  months  after 
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the  demise  of  the  crown,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by 
tlin  successor.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  who  has  precedence  next 
after  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Members  of  the  privy 
council  are  addressed  as  Right  Honorable.  The 
duty  of  a  privy  councilor  appears  from  the  oath, 
which  consists  of  seven  articles : 

1.  To  advise  the  king  according  to  the  beat  of  hit*  oun* 
ning  ini.l  discretion;  2.  To  advise  for  the  Kin-'-  honor 
and  good  of  the  public,  without  partiality  through  affec- 
tion, lore,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread;  8.  To  keep  the  king'H 
counsel  secret;  4.  To  avoid  corruption;  6.  To  help  and 
strengthen  the  execution  of  what  Khali  be  there  resolved; 
6.  To  withstand  all  persons  who  would  attempt  the  con- 
trary; and  lastly,  in  general,  7.  To  observe,  keep,  and  do 
all  that  H  good  and  true  councilor  ought  to  do  to  his  sov- 
ereign  lord. 

The  office  of  a  privy  councilor  is  now  confined  to 
advising  the  sovereign  in  the  discharge  of  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  duties.  The  former 
have,  since  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  been 
intrusted  to  responsible  ministers;  and  it  has  con- 
sequently become  the  settled  practice  to  summon 
to  the  meetings  of  the  council  those  members  of  it 
only  who  are  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The 
power  of  the  privy  council  is  to  inquire  into  all 
offenses  against  the  government^  and  to  commit  the 
off  enders  for  trial ;  but  their  jurisdiction  is  only  to 
inquire  and  not  to  punish,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
judicial  committee,  which  lias  fullpower  to  punish 
for  contempt  and  to  award  costs.  The  duties  of  the 
privy  council  are.  to  a  great  extent,  performed  by 
committees,  as  the  judicial  committee,  who  hear 
allegations  and  proofs,  and  report  to  the  sovereign, 
by  whom  judgment  is  finally  given,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  council  on  education,  presided  over  by 
the  Vice-president  of  the  Council,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  government. 

privy-councilor, «. 

1.  A  member  of  the  privy  council. 

•2.  An  officer  of  the  royal  household  who  paid  the 
sovereign's  private  expenses ;  now  called  the  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse. 

privy-purse, «.  The  income  set  apart  for  the 
sovereign  s  personal  use. 

privy-seal,  *priyy-slgnet, «. 

1.  The  seal  used  in  England  to  bo  appended  to 
grants  which  are  afterward  to  pass  the  great  seal, 
and  to  diicuments  of  minor  importance,  which  do 
not  require  to  pass  the  great  seal.    In  Scotland 
there  is  a  privy  seal  used  to  authenticate  roya) 
grants  of  personal  or  assignable  rights. 

2.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal.    [SEAL  (2), «.] 
privy-verdict,  *. 

Lair;  A  verdict  given  to  the  judge  ont  of  court; 
it  is  of  no  force  unless  afterward  openly  affirmed  in 
court.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  13.) 

•prize id ).  subst.  [PRIZE  (1),  t>.]  [PRICE  (2), ».] 
Estimation,  value. 

"  Then  had  my  prize  been  lean." 

Shakesp.:  Ci/mbeltne,  in.  6. 

prize  (2), ».  [Fr.pnVie  =  a  taking  .  .  ,  a  prize, 
prop.  fern,  of  prig,  pa.  par.  of  vrentlre  =  ta  take, 
from  Lat.  prendo,  preliendo;  Dut.  pry's;  Dan. 
priis;  Sw.  pris.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war; 
that  which  is  seized  by  fighting,  especially  a  ship, 
with  the  goods  contained  in  her:  any  description 
of  goods  or  property  seized  by  force  as  spoil  or 
plunder. 

2.  Anything   gained;   a    valuable  acquisition;  a 
gain,  an  advantage.   (JfOMliUMr:  New  nay  to  Pay 
Old  r>ebt»,  iv.  2.) 

3.  That  which  is  offered  or  won  as  the  reward  of 
exertion  or  contest. 

"  Now  be  witness  and  adjudge  the  prize." 

Hoole:  Urlanilv  Furiosa,  xl. 

4.  That  which  is  won  in  a  lottery  or  similar  man- 
ner. 

•5.  A  contest  for  a  prize  or  reward. 

"Like  two  contend  ing  in  a  prize." 

SHaketp.-  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

II.  Law:  The  law  as  to  prizes  taken  at  sea  is 
regulated  by  international  law.  In  order  to  vest 
the  title  of  the  prize  in  the  captors  it  must  be 
brought  with  due  care  into  some  convenient  port 
for  adjudication  by  a  competent  court. 

prize-court,  s.  A  court  established  to  adjudi- 
cate on  prizes  captured  at  sea. 

"The  Court  of  Admiralty  has,  in  time  of  war,  the 
authority  of  a  prize-timrt,  a  jurisdiction  secured  by  divers 
treaties  with  foreign  nations;  by  which  particular  courts 
are  established  in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe 
for  the  decision  of  this  question,  whether  lawful  prize  or 
not."— Blackslune:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  8. 

Tin  this  country  the  United  States  District  Courts 
have  jurisdiction  both  as  instance  andprize<onrts, 
there  being  no  distinction  in  this  respect  as  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  prize-court  is  a  separate  branch  of 
the  court  of  admiralty,  the  other  branch  being 
called  the  instance  court. 
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prize-fight,  »«6irf.  A  boxing  match  or  pugilistic 
encounter  for  a  prize  or  a  stake  of  money. 

prize-fighter,  ».  A  professional  pugilist;  one 
who  tights  another  with  his  tistsfor  a  prizeorstako 
of  money. 

prize-fighting,  subst.  Fighting  with  the  fists  or 
boxing  for  a  prize  or  stake  of  money. 

prise-list,  s. 

1.  i >,-il.  Lang.:  A  list  of  prizes  gained  in  any  com- 
petition, with  the  names  of  the  winners. 

"All  horses  deemed  worthy  of  places  in  pr/;f-/f«f»."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  ffaut.:  A  return  of  all  the  persons  on  board  a 
ship  when  a  prize  is  captured,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  ship  or  are  supernumerary. 

prize-master, «. 

Kaut. :  A  person  put  in  command  of  a  ship  that 
has  been  taken  as  prize. 

prize-money, ». 

Naut.,  Ac. :  Money  paid  to  the  captors  of  a  ship 
or  place  where  booty  lias  been  obtained,  in  certain 
proportions  according  to  rank,  the  money  being 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  booty. 

prize-ring,  «.  A  ring  or  inclosed  space  in  which 
prize-fights  are  fought.  Originally  such  contests, 
no  doubt,  took  place  within  a  ring  formed  by  the 
spectators,  but  now  the  "  ring  "  is  a  square  space  of 
eight  yards.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  system 
of  prize-fighting  itself. 

prize  (3), ».    [PBI8E  (2), «.] 

prize  (1)  'prise,  r.  t.  [Fr.  pri«r=to  pri/e.  to 
esteem,  from  O.  Fr.  prit  (Fr.  prijc)=».  price,  from 
Lat.  pretium.] 

•1.  To  value;  to  set  a  value  or  price  on;  to  rate. 
(Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.) 

2.  To  value  highly ;  to  set  a  high  value  on ;  to 
esteem  as  of  great  value  or  worth ;  to  rate  highly. 

*3.  To  risk.    (Greene:  Friar  tiacon.) 

prize  (2),v.  t.   [PRISE  (2),  v.] 
prize  -Jt-ble,  a.    [Eng.  prize;  -able.]    Valuable. 
"Prudence  is  more  prtzeable  in  love." 

Tattor:   Virgin  Widow,  11.  1. 

prize  man,  N.  [Eng. prize  (2)  «.,  and  num.]  One 
wlm  wins  a  prize. 

prlz -8r,  «.    [Lat.  priz(e) ;  (1),  v.  ;-«r.] 

1.  One  who  estimates  or  sets  a  value  on  anything. 

(.VAiitaip. :  Troilus  ii.  2.) 
•2.  One  who  contends  for  a  prize ;  a  prize-fighter. 

(Shaketp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3.) 

pro,  iihbi-i-r.  [See  definition.]  A  professional,  as 
opposed  to  an  amateur.  Formerly  used  chiefly  of 
actors,  now  extended  to  pedestrians,  rowing  men, 
te. 

"History  did  not  know  Myers,  the  pro,  at  the  distances." 
—Referee,  May  23,  1886,  p.  1. 

pr6-,  pref.  [Lat.=before,  for;  Gr.  pro=beforo.] 
A  prefix  having  the  force  of  for,  fore,  forth,  for- 
ward. 

IF  Pro  and  con:  [For  pro  and  con<ro=for  and 
against.]  A  phrase  equivalent  to  the  English  for 
and  against:  as,  to  hear  the  arguments  pro  and 
con.  It  is  also  used  substantially,  with  the  mean- 
ing of  "  reasons  or  arguments  for  and  against " 
a  certain  proposition. 

"  Vociferously  discussing  the  pros  antt  cons  of  the  criti- 
cal situation." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

If  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  verb=to  weigh  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

"A  man  in  soliloquy  reasons  with  himself,  and  pros 
and  con*  and  weighs  all  his  designs." — Congreve:  Double 
Dealer  <Epiit.  Dedic.). 

pro-catbedral,  s. 

Ecclei.:  A  church  (chiefly  Roman)  used  pro- 
visionally as  a  cathedral. 

"Preaching  often  in  a  church  in  Westbourne  Grore, 
and  sometimes  in  the  prwathedral  in  Moot-fields."— 
lllus.  London  Xeirs,  April  3,  1886,  p.  349. 

pro-leg,  s.    [PROLEG.] 

pro-ostracum,  s. 

('initl>.  Anat.:  Huxley's  name  for  the  anterior 
shell  of  a  Belemnite  (q.  v.). 

pro-ratable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  pro-rated. 
(United  States.) 

pro-rate,  i'.  t.  To  assess  pro  rata;  to  distribute 
proportionally.  ( United  States.) 

pro-slavery,  a.    In  favor  of  slavery. 

"That  tumid  clique  of  pro-slavery  politicians." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

pr6'-a,  pra-hu  , ».    [Malay  prod.] 
Nautical: 

1.  A  narrow  canoe,  thirty  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Ladrone  Islands. 
The  stem  and  stern  are  similar,  the  boat  sailing. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shaji.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -vion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Me,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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i-iihiT  way.  The  lee  side  is  flat,  so  that  the  canoe 
resembles  half  of  a  vessel  divided  vertically  in  the 
'ine  of  the  keel.  Extending  to  leeward  is  an  out- 
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rigger,  consisting  of  a  frame  at  the  end  of  which  is 
a  floating  canoe-shaped  timber,  which  prevents  the 
crank  and  narrow  canoe  from  upsetting. 

12.  A  Malayan  boat  propelled  by  sails  and  oars. 

•proach,  *proche,  r.  t.  [Fr.  procte=near.]  To 
approach  (q.  v.). 

"To  the  entent  to  haue  prochea  nerer  to  the  poynt." 
—Hernrrs:  Froitturt;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ccxxxvi. 

pr6  au  -II  fin,  ».  [Or.  pro=before,  and  aule=& 
hall.) 

Arch. :  A  vestibule. 

prob  a  bll'-i  8r-Is.nl,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  probabili- 
orismus,  from  Lat.  probabilior,  compar.  of  proba- 
bilis= probable  (q.  v.).] 

Roman  Theol. :  The  teaching  that  a  law  is  always 
to  be  obeyed,  unless  an  opinion  clearly  very  proba- 
ble (probabilior)  is  opposed  to  it. 

"We  cannot  sex  that  Probablllorism  la  logical  and  con- 
•tatont."— Addis  <*  Arnold:  Catn.  DM.,  p.  603. 

pr6b-a-bIl'-I-5r-lBt,  s.  [Eng.  probabilior(ism)  ; 
•ist.\  A  teacher  or  supporter  of  Probabiliorism 
(q.v.). 

"The  Probablliorists  put  no  restraint  on  liberty  where 
ft  man  was  convinced  on  solid  grounds  that  the  balance  of 
evidence  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  his  liberty." — Addis  .1 
Arnold:  Catn.  DM.,  p.  602. 

pr6  bab  -l-lls  cau  s.a,  phr.  [Lat.=a  probable 
cause.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Probabilis  causa  litigandi: 

Scots  Law :  Plausible  ground  of  action  or  defense. 

pr6b  a  bll  Is,m,  s.  [Ecclos.  Lat.  probabilismus, 
from  probabilis?]  JTPROBABLE.] 

Roman  Theol. :  The  doctrine,  first  propounded  by 
Medina,  a  Spanish  Dominican  (1528-81)  and  profes- 
sor at  Salamanca,  and  thus  formulated  by  (jury, 
that,  in  matters  of  conscience,  "of  two  opinions  it 
is  lawful  to  follow  the  less  probable,  provided  that 
opinion  rests  on  solid  grounds."  From  Medina's 
death  till  about  16Ti()  Probabilism  flourished,  and 
then  a  reaction  sot  in  in  favor  of  Probabiliorism 
(q.  v.).  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  (17:t2-£7)  in  his  Homo 
Apostolicus  and  Theologia  itoralis  revived  Proba- 
bilism.  which  is  now  the  ordinary  rule  of  confessors 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

pr8b'-a-bll  1st,  f.  [Eng.  probabiUitm)  {  -ist.')  A 
supporter  of  the  casuist  doctrine  of  Probabilism. 
They  are  usually  divided  into— 

(1)  Probabilists  pure  and  simple,  who  hold  that  a 
man  may  use  his  liberty  if  he  lias  really  probable 
grounds  for  thinking  the  law  does  not  bind  him, 
(hooch  the  argument  on  the  other  side  is  the  more 
probable. 

(2)  jEqniprobabilists,  who  hold  that  a  man  does 
wrong  to  use  his  liberty  unless  the  probabilities  are 
at  least  evenly  balanced. 

pr6b-a  bll    I  t? ,  «.    [  Fr.  probabilitf,  from  proft- 
"/>/•     probable  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Lanyiiat/e: 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  probable;  that 
state  of  a  case  or  question  of  fact  which  arises  from 
siiix'rior  evidence,  or  a  preponderance  of  argument ; 
likelihood. 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  probable;  anything 
wliich  has  the  appearance  of  probability  or  truth. 
(In  thissenso  the  word  admits  of  a  plural  number.) 

"The  existence  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  the  reality  of 
OGBBftr'n  assassination,  which  the  philosopher  classen  with 
probabilities,  because  they  rest  solrly  upon  the  evidence 
Of  testimony  "—>''"•, ,-f:  Human  Miii'l  vol.  ii.,  ch.  Iv.,84. 

II.  Math.:  Likelihood  of  the  orciirrfnco  of  an 
evi-iit:  tin*  ipiotii-nt  obtained  by  dividing  tlie  num- 
ber of  favorable  chano-s  by  thr  wlmli-  nnmbor  of 
chances,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable.  Tin- 
word  chance  is  hero  ns«l  to  signify  tin-  occurrence 
of  any  i-vi-nt  in  a  particular  way,  wlii-n  there  are 
t\v<j  or  more  ways  in  which  it  maj  mvur.  .'mil  wln-n 
tlii-n'  i.-  no  mason  why  n  slnmlil  bappm  in  one  way 
rather tDaO  in  another.  One  of  the  most  common 
niidn.-efnl  applications  of  the  methods  of  probabili- 
in  rominitiug  tlie  element  -  i  inplnyed  in  the 
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subject  of  annuities,  reversions,  assurances,  and 
other  interests,  depending  upon  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  human  life. 

pr5b  -a  ble,  a.  A  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pr<ibabilis= 
that  may  bo  proved;  pro6o=to  prove  (q.v.);  Span. 
probable;  Ital.  probabile.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Capable  of  being  proved. 

"He  who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not  probable 
by  scripture."—  Hilton:  Of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes. 

2.  Having  more  evidence  for  than  against ;  having 
evidence  sufficient  to  incline  the  mind  to  belief,  but 
leaving  room  for  doubt ;  likely. 

"Philosophers  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  event  as 
only  prooaltle."—Steicart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
iv.,  §4. 

3.  Rendering  something  probable;  as,  probable 
evidence. 

4.  Plausible,  specious,  colorable. 

*B.  Assubst.:  That  which  is  probable;  a  probable 
thing  or  circumstance. 

probable-cause,  8.   [  PKOBABIUS  CAUSA.] 

probable-error,  s. 

Astron.  tt  Physics:  When  a  great  number  of 
observations,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  error,  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  ele- 
ment, the  element  to  be  determined  is  also  liable  to 
error;  the  probable  error  is  the  quantity  such  that 
there  is  the  same  probability  of  the  true  error  being 
greater  or  less  than  it. 

probable-evidence,  8. 

Law:  Evidence,  distinguished  from  demonstra- 
tive evidence  in  this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees, 
from  the  highest  moral  certainty  to  the  very  lowest 
presumption. 

prSb  a-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  probabtle):  -ly.]  In  a 
probable  manner  or  degree ;  in  all  likelihood  or 
probability;  likely. 

"To  her  father  she  had  probably  never  been  attached." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*pr6  -ba-Cy1,  s.  [Lat.profco(io=probation  (q.v.).] 
Proof,  trial. 

*pr6b '-al,  a.  [Lat.  pro6o=to  prove.]  Calculated 
to  bias  the  judgment ;  satisfactory. 

"This  advice  is  free  I  give  and  honest. 
Probal  to  thinking."— Shaketp..  Othello,  Ii.  3. 

•prft-bal -1-ty,  s.  [ English  probal, ;  -ity.]  Prob- 
ability. 

pro  -bang,  8.    |  I'KI  mi  .  | 

Surg.:  A  slender  whalebone  rod  with  a  piece  of 
sponge  on  one  end.  for  pushing  down  into  the 
stomach  bodies  which  may  have  lodged  in  the 
oesophagus. 

1[  Larger  and  stronger  forms  are  used  in  veterin- 
ary surgery. 

pro  bate,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  pro&a/i<8,  pa.  par.  of 
pro/w~to  prove.] 

A.  As  substa  ntive : 

•1.  Ord.Lang.:  Proof. 
"Of  Scipion's  dream  what  was  the  true  prttbate." 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  20. 

2.  Law:  The  official  proof  of  a  will.  This  is  done 
either  in  common  form,  which  is  upon  the  oath  of 
the  executor  before  the  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court : 
or  per  testrs  (by  witnesses),  in  some  solemn  form  of 
law,  in  case  the  validity  of  the  will  is  disputed. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  proving  of 
wills  and  testaments ;  as,  probate  duties. 

probate- court,  s.  A  court  of  record  established 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  relation  to 
probate  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration,  and 
to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  relating  to  mat- 
ters and  causes  testamentary. 

probate-duties,  «.  pi.  Duties  payable  on  prop- 
erty passing  under  a  will.  (Eng.) 

pro  ba  tion,  »pro-ba-cy-on, «.  [Fr.  probation, 
from  Lat.  probationem,  accus.  of  probatio=  a  prov- 
ing ;  probatus,  pa.  par.  of  »rofeo=to  prove  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  probation ;  Ital.  probaztone.] 

•1.  The  act  of  proving;  proof.  (For:  Martyrs, 
p.  12.} 

*L'.  That  which  proves  anything;  evidence,  proof. 

''Bryng  fourth  your  honest  probacyons,  and  ye  shall  be 
heard.1'— Bale:  Aimlogir,  to}.  92. 


probity 


(2)  Moral  trial:  the  state  of  man  in  this  present 
life,  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
character  and   becoming  qualified  for  a  happier 
state. 

"Of  the  various  views  under  which  human  life  has  been 
considered,  no  one  seems  so  reasonable  as  that  which  re- 
gards it  as  a  state  of  probat Ion ;  meaning,  by  a  state  of 
probation,  a  state  calculated  for  trying  n>,  and  for  im- 
proving."— Palrv:  Sermons,  No.  33. 

(3)  The  trial  of  a  ministerial  candidate's  qualifi- 
cations previous  to  his  settlement  in  a  pastoral 
charge. 

(4)  The  examination  of  a  student  for  a  degree, 
'probation-robe,  s.   The  dress  given  to  novices 

in  religious  and  military  orders. 

"  I'll  send  you  a  prttbat  ion-robe;  wear  that 
Till  you  shall  please  to  be  our  brother." 

Henum.  dt  Flet.:  Knight  of  Holla,  ill.  5. 
pro  ba    tion  al,  ii.    [Eag. probation ;  -a/.]  Serv- 
ing for  probation  or  trial ;  probationary. 

"A  state  of  purgation  they  imagined  to  consist  of  a 
probational  &ie."—Wheatley:  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi. 

pr6  ba  -tion-ar-jf,  o.  [Eng.  probation;  -ary.} 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  probation;  serving  for 
probation  or  trial. 

"It  is  our  duty  to  consider  this  life  throughout  as  a 
probationary  state." — Paley:  Sermons,  No.  30. 

pro  ba    tion  er,  s.    [Eng.  probation ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  a  state  of  probation  or  trial,  so 
that  he  may  give  proof  of  his  qualifications  for  a 
certain  position,  place,  or  state. 

2.  A  student  in  divinity,  who,  producing  certifi- 
cates from  the  theological  professors  in  a  university 
of  his  good  morals  and  qualifications,  and  showing 
also  that  he  has  gone  through  the  prescribed  course 
of  theological  studies,  is  admitted  to  several  trials 
by  a  presbytery,  and  on  acquitting  himself  satis- 
factorily, is  licensed  to  preach.    (Scotch.) 

prd  ba'-tion-Sr-shlp.irafcst.  [Eng.  probationer; 
-ship.)  The  state  or  condition  of  a  probationer; 
novitiate. 

pr6  ba  -tion-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  probation;  -ship.] 
A  state  of  probation  ;  probation,  novitiate. 

pro  -ba-tlve,  «.  [  Lat.  probatimu,  from  probatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pro6o=to  prove  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.probatif; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  probativo.\  Serving  for  probation  or 
proof. 

"Some  [judgments]  are  only  probative,  and  designed 
to  try  and  stir  up  those  virtues  which  before  lay  dormant 
in  tlie  soul."— South:  Sermon*,  iv.  358. 

pr6-ba  -t8r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  probatus,  pa.  par.  of 
pro6o=to  prove.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang.:  An  examiner,  an  approver,  a 
prover. 

"  Some  nominated  and  appointed  for  probators." — 
Maydman:  .\<u;il  Speculations,  p.  182. 

2.  Law:  One  who  turns  king's  (or  queen's)  evi- 
dence ;  an  approver  (q.  v.). 

pro  -ba-tSr-f,  *pro-ba-tor-le,  a.  &  s.  [Latin 
probatorius,  from  probator ;  Fr.  probatoire.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  for.  proof. 

2.  Serving  for  trial ;  probationary. 

"The  duration  and  continuance  of  their  probator]/ 
state." — Cheyne:  On  Regimen,  din.  5. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  house  for  novices. 

"  With  whom  he  was  in  the  Probatorle  at  Clarevall." — 
P.  Holland:  Camden,  il.  16L 

probe,  8.  [Lat.  pro6o= to  prove  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Surf/. :  An  instrument,  usually  made  of  silver 
wire,  having  a  rounded  end,  and  introduced  into 
cavities  in  the  body  in  exploring  for  balls,  calculi, 
ascertaining  the  depth  of  a  wound,  the  direction  of 
a  sinus,  &c. 

"A  round  white  stone  was  ...  so  fastened  in  that  port, 
that  the  physician  with  his  probe  could  not  stir  it." — 
Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  xxxii. 

*2.  A  printer's  proof. 

probe-scissors,  s.  pi. 

Hurq. :  Scissors  used  to  open  wounds,  the  blade 
of  which  to  be  thrust  into  tlie  orifice  has  a  button 
on  the  end. 

pr6be,  r.  t.  &  i.    [PROBE,  8.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  apply  a  probe  to;  to  search  or  exam- 
ine,'as  a  wound,  ulcer,  <&c.,  with  a  probe. 


trial, examination  :  as,  to  engage  a  person  on  pro* 
batiun.    Especially  applied  to 

(1)  Novitiate;  tin- time'  of  trial  which  a  person 
must  pass  in  a  religion--  house  to  prove  his  or  her 
titness  morally  ami  physically  to  bear  the  severiti'  - 
of  the  rule. 

"I.  in  prttbattim  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother." 

Sttitketii.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 


Only  to  be 
I'robed." 


d,  ponder  d,  search  d. 
M'orrtntr.,/  l/i    K.r,  urslon,  bk.  Iv. 


B.  Intrans.:   To  search    or  examine   a    wound, 
ulcer,  ic.,  with  a  probe  ;  to  use  a  probe. 

pr6b  -I-ty1,  ».  |  Fr.  prubilf,  from  Lat.  jtrnliitnl,  m, 
accus.  of  t'fnhitnx    hone.-ty,  from  produt»hone8t  ; 
Ital.  pro&ud;  Sp.  probidod.]    Tried  honesty,  sin- 
cerity, or  intetrrity;  strict  honest;  or  uprigln: 
virtue,  high  principle,  rectitude. 


flbte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatter;     w£,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


problem 

prob  -iSm,  'prob  leme,  *.  \Yr.probleme,  from 
Latin  probterna,  from  Greek  ;m>6«'mtt=auything 
thrown  or  put  forward,  a  question  put  forward  for 
discussion:  ;;ro=foi-ward,  and  blema  =  &  casting; 
6a/M=to  cast ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  problema.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lttnyuage: 

I.  Ill  tile  same  sense  as  II. 

•J.  A  question  proposed  for  solution;  a  matter  put 
forward  or  stated  for  examination  or  proof. 
"This  problem  let  philosophers  revolve." 

lilackmore:  Creation. 

3.  Honco,  a  question  involving  doubt,  uncertainty 
or  difficulty. 

"The  grave  problem  which  had  hitherto  defied  English 
statesmanship." — London  standard. 

II.  Geometry:  A  question  proposed  that  requires 
solution  by  some  operation  to  be  performed  or  gome 
construction  made,  as  to  describe  a   triangle,   to 
bisect  an  angle  or  a  line,  Ac.    It  thus  diffeis  from  a 
theorem,  ill  which  the  truth  of  some  proposition 
requires  to  bo  proved,  or  gome  relation  or  identity 
to  be  established. 

prSb  18  mat  -Ic,  pr5b-le-mat  -Ic  al,  adj.  [Gr. 
problfmatikoB,  from  problfma=a  problem  ;  French 
I'f.htemaUque.]  Of  thenaturoof  a  problem;  doubt- 
ful, questionable,  uncertain,  unsettled. 

"Mackay'sown  orthodoxy  was  problematical." — .Vat-au- 
lay:  Hist.  Kny.,  ch.  xiii. 

pr8b-le  mat  IC-al-lySorti'.  [English  problemat- 
ical; -ly.'\  In  a  problematical  manner;  question- 
ably, doubtfully. 

tpr5b  -lSm-a-tISt,jiiiH8f.  [Lat.  problrma  (genii. 
proDfofnaMft)=a  problem ;  Eug.  suit.  -ist.\  One  who 

tpr8b  -18m  a  tlze,  r.  t.  [Lat.  «>rofc/emu  (genit. 
prol>lemittin)  =  a  problem;  Eng.  suu.  -ize.\  To  pro- 
pose problems. 

"Hear  him  prcMrma//2r."— #c»  Jonson:  .Yeir  I'm. 

*pr8b  dllst  -Ic,  a.  [dr.  ;>r»f»i//i>.  |  [PROBLEM.] 
Casting,  throwing,  or  hurling  forward. 

pr5b-Ss  -9!  date,  <«(/•  [PROBOSCIS.]  Furnished 
with  a  proboscis  ;  proboscidean. 

tprSb  8s  9ld  -8-a  (1),  s.  [Lat.  proboscis,  genit. 
proboscid(is) ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

ZoOL:  \  synonym  of  Rhynchouycteris  (q.  v.). 

prob  6s  9ld  -8-a  (2),s.  pi.  [Lat.  proboscis,  genit. 
probott('itt\.iii i ,'  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ed.] 

1.  Zool.:  An  order  of  Mammalia,  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  canine  teeth;  t  lie  molars  few  in 
number,  large,  and  transversely  ridged  or  tuber- 
culato ;  incisors  always  present,  growing  from  per- 
sistent pulps,   and  constituting   long  tusks.    The 
nose  is  prolonged  into  a  flexible,  highly  sensitive 
cylindrical  trunk,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
nostrils  are  situated,  and  terminating  into  a  finger- 
like  prehensile  lobe.    Feet  with    thick    pad,  and 
pentadaetyle,  but  some  of  the  toes  are  only  par- 
tially indicated  externally  by  the  divisions  of  the 
hoof.    Clavicles    absent;    tostes    abdominal;    two 
mainline,  pectoral ;  placenta  zonary  and  deciduate. 
One  living  genus,  Elephas  (q.  v.). 

2.  1'iiliKout.:  [DiNOTHERii'M,  MASTODON.] 

pr8b  8s-9ld-6-an,  prob  8s  9ld -I  an,  adj.&s. 

[TliOUOSCIDEA.] 

A.  As  <ulj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Proboscidea  (q.  v.). 

B.  AsKubst.:  Any  mammal  belonging  to  the  order 
Proboscidea. 

"Its  bones  have  been  found  associated  with  skeletons 
of  the  mammoth  aud  other  proboscideans." — Wilson:  Pre- 
historic Mali,  oh.  ii. 

prob-8s-9ld -e-ous,  a.    | PROBOSCIDEA.] 

Hot.:  Having  a  hard  terminal  horn,  as  the  fruit 
of  Martynia. 

prob-8s-9ld -I-al,  a.  [PROBOSCIDEA.]  The  same 
as  PKOBOSCIDATE  (q.  v.). 

prob-os  9ld  -I-an,  a.  A  «.   [PROBOSCIDEAN.] 

prob-8s-9ld -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  proboscis  (genit. 
prott<tsci<li*)  =  &  proboscis  (q.  v.),  and  Eng./orm.] 

Zool. :  Having  the  form  of  a  proboscis. 

pr8  bSs  9is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  proho«fcis=an 
elephant's  trunk,  lit.  =  a  front-feeder,  from  pro= 
before,  aud  bosko=tft  feed;  Sp.  A  Ital.  pro&osci'd*1.] 

1.  Lit.  cfr  Compar.  Anat. :   The  elongated  nose  of 
an  elephant  or  tapir.     [PROBOSCIDEA.]     Loosely 
applied  to  the    spiral  trunk  of   the  Lepidoptera 
[ANTLIA],  the  suctorial  organ  of  some  Hymonop- 
tera,  as  the  Apiarea?:  the  pharynx  of  the  Errant 
Annelids,  the  retractile  oral  organ  of  Gephynea, 
the  preoral  organ  of  Planarida,  the  central  polypite 
of  Medusa?,  Ac. 

2.  Fig. :  The  human  nose.    (Used  ludicrously  or 
in  humor.) 

proboscis-monkey,  s.    [KAHA.] 
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tpr6-ca -cioua.  o.  [Lat.  procajc  (genit.  pro- 
coci'a.)]  Forward,  pert,  petulant. 

"Spill  the  blood  of  that  precocious  Christian."— Bar- 
row: Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  20. 

tpr6  ca$  -I-ty*,  «.  [Lat.  proeacitas,  from  procoj; 
s=procacious  (q.  v.).J  Forwardness,  portness,  petu- 
lance. 

pro  cam    bl  um,  «.    [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat.,  Ac., 

lint.:  A  tissue  formed  from  the  entire  outer  zone 
of  the  nlerome,  or  having  only  a  few  groups  of 
cells,  which  are  ultimately  transformed  into  per- 
manent cells. 

pr8-ca-me  -lus,  subst.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Latin 
cameltu.] 

1'iilcront.:  A  genus  of  Camclidfp.  closely  allied  to 
Camelus,  and  having  one  of  its  six  species  about 
the  size  of  the  living  Camel,  but  with  an  additional 
premoiar  on  each  side.  From  the  Miocene  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska  and  Texas,  and 
the  Post-pliocene  of  Kansas. 

pr8  cat-arc  tic,  a.  [Gr.proA:a(a>-W/fros=begin- 
niug  beforehand;  prokatarcltd  =  to  begin  before: 

C=before;  kata,  used  intensively,  and  arcAo=to 
in.] 

I'athol.:  Preexistent  or  predisposing.  Applied 
to  causes,  whether  contingent,  violent,  or  fortui- 
tous, which  give  occasion  to  health  or  to  the  gener- 
ation of  disease. 

"James  IV.  of  Scotland,  falling  away  in  his  flesh,  with- 
out the  precedence  of  any  procatarcttc  cause,  was  sud- 
denly cured  by  decharming  the  witchcraft."— Harvey. 

pro-ca-tarx-ls,  «.     [Gr.  prokatarcha  =  tn  begin 

before.]      [PROCAT  ARCTIC.] 

Patlinl.:  Any  state  of  the  system  predisposing  to 

disease. 

'pro-c.S-de'n'-do,  t'hr.    [Lat.]    [PROCEED.] 
Law  (more  fully  procedendo  udjudicium) : 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"A  writ  of  prttcedendo  ad  juilicium  issues  out  »f  Chan- 
cery, where  judges  of  any  subordinate  court  do  delay  the 
parties:  for  that  they  will  not  give  judgment,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  when  they  ought  so  to  do.  In 
this  case  a  procedrnilu  shall  be  awarded,  commanding 
them  to  proceed  to  judgment.  .  .  .  This  writ  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  resorted  to,  the  remedy  by  mandamus  being 
preferable." — Blackstone:  Continent.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 

2.  A  writ  by  which  the  commission  of  the  justice 
of  the  peace  is  revived  after  having  been  suspended. 

pr&  9ed -ure,  *.  [Fr..  fromproc^Jer= to  proceed 
(q.v.).] 

*1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  going  forward  ;  prog- 
ress, advancement. 

"The  better  pro<vi«/v  of  real  and  material  religion."  — 
Up.  Taylor:  Sermon»,  vol.  iii..  ser.  7. 

2.  Manner  of  proceeding  or  acting;  course  or  line 
of  action  ;  conduct,  proceeding. 

"The  act  of  the  will,  in  each  step  of  the  foremen!  ioned 
procedure,  does  not  come  to  pass  without  a  particular 
cause."—  Edwards:  On  the  Will,  pt.  ii.,  g  6. 

3.  A  step  taken ;  an  act  performed ;  an  action,  a 
proceeding. 

*4.  That  which  proceeds  from  something;  a 
product. 

pr6-9eed',  'pro-cede,  'pro  ceede,  r.  i.  [French 
proc&der,  from  Lat.  proc^do^to  go  before:  pro= 
before,  and  c<><Io=to  go;  Sp.  A  Port.proceder;  Hal. 
procedere.] 

1.  To  pass,  move,  or  go  forward  or  onward ;  to 
advance,    to   go  on ;   to  pass    from   one    place  to 
another;  to  continue  or  renew  motion. 

"  Hera  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  sun  proceeds,  I  wander." 

Cotrper:  Task,  vi. 

2.  To  issue  or  come  forth,  as  from  an  origin  or 
source ;  to  arise ;  to  be  the  effect  or  result  of ;  to  be 
produced  from  or  by  something;  to  have  or  take 
origin. 

"  He  hath  forced  us  to  compel  this  offer: 
It  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  pass  from    one    point,  topic,  or  stage  to 
another. 

"  To  proceed  at  once  to  judgment  and  execution." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  10. 

*4.  To  go  on  ;  to  continue. 

"  If  t  huu  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence." 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

5.  To  carry  on  a  series  of  actions ;  to  act  accord- 
ing to  some  method  ;  to  set  to  work  and  go  on  in  a 
certain  way  and  for  some  particular  purpose. 

6.  To  take  steps  ;  to  set  to  work. 

"The  king  .  .  .  proceeded  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments."— Mitcaulay:  Hist.  Eno.,  ch.  xix. 

7.  To  continue,  as  a  narrative,  Ac. ;  to  resume. 

"  But,  without  further  bidding, 
I  will  proceed."  Wordsicorth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 


procellariidse 


8.  To  begin  and  carry  on  n .legal  action;  to  take 
legal  action;  to  carry  on  judicial  process. 
*.».  To  act.    (Milton:  P.  L..  xi.  69.) 
•10.  To  be  transacted  or  carried  on  ;  to  be  done; 
to  happen ;  to  take  place. 

"He  will  tell  you  what  hath  proceeded," 

Shakesp.:  Julius  CYMOr,  i.  2. 

•11.  To  be  propagated  ;  to  come  by  generation ;  to 
spring.    (Milton:  I".  L.,  xii.  :*1.) 
•    Ti.  To  take  effect ;  to  come  into  effect  or  action ; 
to  obtain. 

"This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  a  per- 
son cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another  by  his  sen- 
tence."— Ayliffe.  Pareraon. 

«pr&  9eed  ,  *pro  cede,  s.  [PROCEED,  v.]  Pro- 
oeedc,  remit, 

"  The  only  precede  ( that  I  may  use  the  mercantile^term  ) 
you  can  expect  is  thanks."— llowell.  Letters,  bk.  i.,  8  1, 
let,  29. 

pr6-ce6d -8r,  «.  [Ku'g.  proceed;  -*r.]  One  who 
proceeds  or  moves  forward ;  one  who  makes  a  prog- 
ress. 

"Quick  proceeders,  marry." 

Shakesp. .-  Taminy  of  Ike  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

pr6-?e6d   Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [  PROCEED,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  on  or  forward,  prog- 
ress, advancement. 

"  She  .  .  .  marched  toward  them  to  prevent  their 
further  proceed/lit/*." — .\'urth-  Plutarch,  p.  49. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  proceeds ;  espoc.  a  measure 
or  course  taken;  a  line  of  conduct;  a  trausaction- 

"Such  nil  unmililrxl.  strange  proerrdtttu." 

LunyJ'elluw.   The  Uolden  Isuend,  i. 

3.  Specif,  in  the  plural,  the  course  of   stops  or 
procedure  in  the  prosecution  of  an  action  at  law. 

"In  every  other  part  of  the  proceeding,  where  either 
side  perceives  any  material  objection  in  point  of  law." — 
Blacks/one-  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  12. 

4.  (PI.):  The  records,  journal,  or  account  of  thu 
transactions  of  a  society;  as,   the  proceeding  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

pro  9eedf ,  x. />'.  [PROCEED,*.]  The  produce  or 
amount  proceeding  or  accruing  from  gome  posses- 
sion ;  specif,  the  amount,  sum,  or  value  renlized  by 
the  Hale  of  goods. 

"He  threw  it  up,  invested  the  prttfeeds  as  a  capital,  and. 
lived  on  the  interest  as  a  gentleman  Hi  large."— l*>nl  Lut- 
ton:  What  trill  In'  tin  tcitli  it  f  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

pr6  9el-eus-mat -Ic,  «.  A  s.  [Or.  prokele-usntat- 
ikott:  y>ro=before.  and  keleusma  =  a  command,  an 
incitement;  fce/eu<}=to  command.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Inciting,  encouraging,  anima- 
ting. 

"The  ancient  prnceleHxmatlck  soh»r,  by  which  the  row- 
ers of  galleys  were  animated."—  Johnson:  Journey  to  tli> 
Western  Islands. 

2.  Pros. :  Applied  to  a  foot  consisting  of  four 
short  syllables ;  a  double  pyrrhic. 

B.  As  substantive ' 

Pros.:  A  foot  consisting  of  four  short  syllables 
( ). 

pr6  98!  lar   I-a,  «.    [Lat.  procelta=a  tempest.  J 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Pro- 
cellariinee.  In  older  classifications  the  number  of 
species  was  stated  at  eighteen,  but  the  old  genus 
has  been  divided. 

prf-cSl  lar  I-an  o.  A  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  procella- 
rt(a);  Eug.  sutf.  -an.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Belonging  to  the  Proccllariidnr>. 

B.  .-Is  subit.:    Any  individual  of  the  Proccllari- 
idie. 

"The  ribs  in  the  Ocean  ill  da?  are  peculiarly  broad,  and 
flattened  out  dorsally,  to  an  extent  not  seen  in  any  /'/••>- 
cellarion."— Challenger  Report  (Zo6l.),  iv.  46. 

pro-cSl-la-rl  -I-dffl,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  procella- 
ri(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Tubinares  (q.  v.).  Their 
anatomy  and  affinities  are  fully  treated  b\  Prof. 
Forbes  (Challenger  Report,  iv.  1-64),  who  divides  it 
into  two  sub-families : 

1.  Diomodeina?,  with   three   genera:   Diomedea, 
Thalassiarche,  and  Phwbetria. 

2.  Procellariinee,  with  five  groups : 

1.  I'elecanoides,  a  highly  specialized  form. 

2.  Procellaria,    Cymochorea,  and   Halocyptena.   distin- 
guished  by  general    small   size  and  somber  coloration, 
comparatively  long   tarsi,  nearly  single  nasal  aperture, 
and  simple  triangular  tongue. 

3.  Prion  Cq.  v.)  and  (probably)  Haloboana. 

4.  Fulmarus,  ThalftsWBca,  Ossifraga,  and  Aeipetes,  with 
Daption   and    Pagodroma   intermediate  between    I'rinu 
ana  the  Fulmarine  group. 

5.  (Estralata,  Puffinus,  Adamastor,  Majaqueus,  and  Hul- 
weria. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     cMn,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  s&an.     -tion,     -sion  =-  stun:      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous. 


Lt>4 


sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-sious  =  Shis,     -ble,     -die.     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


procellariinae 


pr6  cSMir  II   nss,  *•./•(.     [M.Hl.  Lat.  proc,-ll,i- 
i  .  Litt.  frin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iine.)  [PBOCELLAEII- 

•prfl  58!  -lofia,  a.  [  Latin  f>ror?llotu*.~\  Stormy, 
t*HDpMNio*M> 

*pr6  9?p  tlon.  ».  [Lat.  pro=bofore,  and  cr/j/iD 
=  a  taknik'.]  Pro-occupation  ;  the  act  of  seizing  or 
taking  r-oinrt  liiiiK-  sooner  than  another. 

*pr6  ?ere  ,  o.    [Lat.  procenui.]    Tall. 

1  Hitrii  of  substance,  procure  of  stature."  —  Evelyn. 
(Iiilrod  ,g8.) 

tpr6  981  8  brim,  >.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat.  cere- 
brum (q.  v.l.| 

Anat.  :  The  prosoucephalon  (q.  v.  i. 

•pr6-g*r  I  tj,  «.  [O.  Fr.proceriie,  from  Latin 
proceritatem,  ace.  of  proceritat,  from  proc«r-i«= 
tall.]  Tallues*-,  height. 

*pr6   981*  ous,  ".    [Lat.procertu.]    Lofty,  high. 

"The  j»ro<-#roKJi  stature  of  it."  —  Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

pro  ^er  v\i  lua,  *.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
diiniii.  from  cervwt—A  staff.] 

r>tlip<mt.:  \  genus  of  Cervidae,  from  the  Middle 
Miocene. 

pro  9^8   u  -ilenti.  «.    [Fr.]    (See  compound.) 

procea-rerbal,  subst.  In  French  law,  a  detailed 
authentic  account  of  an  official  act  or  proceeding; 
a  statement  of  fart.-  ;  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  mooting. 

pri  9888,  •pro-cea,  'pro  ceaae,  «.  [Fr.  proces, 
from  Luttn  processum,  accus.  of  proc«wru*=H  prog- 
ress; prop.  pn.  par.  of  procfdo—  to  proceed  (q.  v.)  ; 
.Sp.  proceso;  Ital.  A  Port.  proces»o.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  proceeding  or  moving  for- 
ward ;  progressive  course  ;  progress. 

"Any  ]oagQ  pnicfKat  of  the  mater."  —  Fabuan:  Chronicle, 
Tol.  ii.  (an.  IMS). 

•J.  Course,  lapse  ;  a  passing  or  elapsing. 
:i.  The  way  ami  f>rder  iu  which  anything  happens 
or  ia  done  ;  course. 

"  1  hnti  Hhalt  (nil  the  process  of  their  death." 

Shakesp.;  Ktahard  III.,  IT.  9. 

4.  A  line  of  action  or  conduct  ;  a  course,  a  pro- 
ceeding, an  operation. 

"Extricate  himself  from  his  financial  difficulties  by 
the  simple  process  of  calling  a  farthing  a  shilling."  — 
U'laaulay:  Ut*t.  Kng.,  oh.  xii. 

5.  A  series  of  operations  or  treatment  applied  to 
Homothing  ;  a  scries  of  actions  or  experiments  ;  as, 
a  manufacturing  process. 

6.  A  series  of  motions  or  changes  going  on  in  any- 
thing, as  in  growth,  decay,  Ac.,  of  physical  bodies  ; 
continuous  operation  ;  as,  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition. 

7.  Normal  or  regular  manner  of  activity,  natural 
exercise  of  appropriate  functions  ;  as,  the  process 
of  nature. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anal.:  An  enlargement,  such  as  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bono,  tho  vermiform  proc- 
ess of  tho  cerebellum,  Ac. 

2.  Hot.  :  Any   extension  of   tho    surface;    a    pro- 
trusion whether  natural  or  monstrous. 

8.  Law:  A  term  applied  to  the  whole  course  of 
proceedings  in  a  cause,  real  or  personal,  civil  or 
•  Tiiiiinal,  from  the  original  writ  to  tho  end  of  the 
-mi  ;  properly,  tho  summons  citing  the  party 
affected  to  appear  in  court  at  tho  return  of  tho 
original  writ.  This  was  sometimes  called  original 
process,  being  founded  upon  the  original  writ  ;  and 
also  t<>  distinguish  it  from  mesne  or  intermediate 
process,  which  issues,  pending  tho  suit,  upon  some 
collateral  interlocutory  matter;  as  to  summon  wit- 
nesses, and  the  like. 

H  (1)  Final  proc<**>  :  Tho  writ  of  execution  used  to 
ciwrry  a  judgment  into  effect. 

(t'J  In  proctm:  Begun  but  not  complete  ;  In  prog- 
ress ;  -in  tho  condition  of  being  done. 

procej-s-aerver,  t.    A  bailiff  or  sheriff's  officer. 

pr6   cgsis,  v.  I.     [PROCESS,  «.]    To  sue  by  legal 


process.    (Irrtland.) 
"  He  wu«Mlw<|uai-l4>r.«eeslo 


equarter-«0sslons  pro<**«fiiahis  brother." 
— Miss  Kla^worth:  Ennui,  oh.  riii. 

pro  ceu  8l6n  (as  as  ah),  'pro  cea  ai  oun, 
*pro  ce'rf  at  un,  t.  (Kr.  proce-ai/m,  from  Lat. pro- 
ceaimi*  >n,iirriiH,  of  prwe««io=an  advance,  a  pro- 
(•'•r.ln.ii,' ;  from  proc***ru4,  pa.  par.  of  procedo  =  to 
prey-fill  (q.  v.);  Sp.  procettm;  Hal.  pnvrninae.] 
,s^'\.  The  act  or  state  of  proceeding  or  issuing  forth 
or  from, 

"The  Word  of  Ood  by  generation,  the  Holy  Oh  art  by 
ftrocesnlun."—  Pennon:  On  tni-  t°rr"l,  art.  II. 

2.  A  I  rain  of  persons  marching  on  foot,  or  riding 
on  horseback  or  in  vehicles  with  ceremonious 
.,ol'-iunity. 

"  ItunkM  in  procettslitn  walk  the  pious  train." 

l>ryden  •  Ovldi  mstawtorphofts,  z. 
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IT  Procession  of  th'-  Hut*/  t;imst: 

1.  Tlvol. :  Tho  noun   iir-n-iv-Mon  is  not  found  in 
Scripture,  it  was,  however,  legitimately  framed  hy 
theologians  from  the  verb  occurring  in  John  x  v.  28, 
"Tho  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceodeth  from  tin- 
Father.  '    There  is  no  similar  passage  categorically 
stating  procession  from  the  Son,  and  the  question 
arises,  can  equivalent  language  be  found?  If  the 
words  iu  John  xiv.  26,  "  The  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send    in    my 
name,"  imply  the  procession  of  tho  Holy  Ghost,  so 
do  those  in  xv.  26,  "But  when  the  Comforter  is 
come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  tho  Father," 
and  there  is  a  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  if  they  are  not 
equivalent  there  is  no  procession  from  the  Son. 
(Of.  Gal.  iv.  6.) 

2.  Church  Hist.:  The  clause  " fllioque "  [NiCENE 
CREED],  implying  procession  from  tho  Father  and 
the  Sonj  being  accepted  in  the  West  while  rejected 
in  the  East,  was  one  potent  cause  of  the  ultimate 
separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
KjREEK-CHUBCH.l    The  clause  was  accepted  by  the 
Reformed  Churches  aud  by  Nonconformists  gener- 
ally, and  appears  in  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith  (ch.  ii.,  §3). 

procession-flower,  «. 

Bot . :  Polyyala  vulgaris. 

pr6  ces    aiftn  (as  as ah) ,  v.  i. &  t.  [PROCESSION, «.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  go  in  procession. 

B.  Trim*.:  To  ascertain,  mark,  and  establish  the 
boundary  lines  of ;  as  lands. 

"•pro  ces  si&n  ade  (as  as  ah),  8.  [Eng.  proces- 
sion, s. ;  -tide.]  A  procession. 

"  Proclaim  a  grand  proctsslonade," 

Churchill:  Ohost,  ill. 

pr&  ces  sl&n  al  (88  as  sh>,  a.  An.  [Eng.  pro- 
cession;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  procession;  con- 
sisting iu  a  procession ;  carried  in  a  procession  ;  as, 
a  processional  cross. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  In  tho  Roman  Church,  a  service-book  contain- 
ing the  prayers  to  bo  said,  and  the  hymns  to  be 
sting,  at  different  stages  in  religions  processions. 

2.  A  hymn  snng  during  a  procession  at  the  open 
ing  of  a  church  service. 

tprA  c6a'-sl6n-al-!st  (ss  as  ah),  s.  [Eng.  pro- 
cessional ;  -ist.]  One  who  walks,  or  takes  part,  in  a 
procession. 

tpr&  988  ai&n  all?  (ss  as  ah),  adv.  [English 
prod'Ksional ;  -ly.~\  By  way  of  procession. 

pr6  968  Bl6n-a,r-f  (SB  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. proce»- 
gt'on;  -"'•'/.!  Consisting  in  processions. 

"In  that  processionary  service." — Hooker:  Eocles.  Pol. 
ttu,  bk.  v.,g4L 

processionary-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Cnethocampn  processionta.  Tho  larvn 
food  gregariously  on  oaks,  advancing  in  cuneate 
procossionary  order.  C.  pityocampa  similarly  feeds 
on  pines.  The  hairs  of  tbo  caterpulars  and  the  dust 
from  their  webs  are  oxcoedingly  irritating  to  the 
akin.  Found  in  tho  south  of  Europe. 

prft  968  -ai&n  er  (as  as  ah),  *.  [English  proces- 
sion; -er.] 

1.  The  same  as  PBOCBSSIONAL,  B.  1. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  procession  lands.  (Local 
N.  C.  <t  Tenn.) 

*3.  One  who  goes  in  procession. 

*pr6  9&a  - aion  lat  (aa  as  ab),  «.  [Eng.  proces- 
sion; -ist.]  Ono  who  takes  part  in  a  procession. 

"Th»  processionists  groaned  and  shouted  at  them."— 
Weekly  Ecnn,  Hept.  6,  JS86. 

pr6  oia  Sl6n  Ing,  «.  A  law  process  for  fixing 
aud  obtaining  land  boundaries.  ( U.  S.  Local.) 

pr&  9&s  alve,  a.  [Latin  processus,  pa\  par.  of 
proccdo=to  proceed  (q.  v.).]  Proceeding,  going 
forward,  advancing. 

prft  908   aum  c6n  tin  u  an    do.  s.    [Lat.] 
I. fin-:  A  writ  for  tho  continuation  of  process  after 
t)ir  death  of  a  judge  of  a  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 

ininr-r. 

pr6  chelu,  a.  [Fr.  procfcam=(a.)  near,  from 
procA«  =  (adv.)  near,  from  Lat.  propius,  coinpar.  of 
propr =uear.J  Near,  nearest,  next. 

procbeln-amy,  procbeln-ami,  «HM.     |\K\T- 

KHIKNI).  J 

pro  chll  6  dus,  subst,  [Gr.  procAei7oc=having 
prominent  li|--.  anil  <nti>us~u  h>oth. ) 

tfhfhy.:  A  gonns  of  Characinidw,  remarkable  for 
tlm  gri-nt  liingth  of  tho  intestine,  which  is  coiled 
round  many  times.  They  are  mud-eating  flshos, 
from  South  America. 


proclamator 

*pr6 -Chi  -ltt»,  subst.  (Greek  proclxilos.]  [Pao. 
CHiLouns.J 

ZoOl.:  A  name  given  by  Illigor  to  Ursus  labiatus, 
the  Sloth-bear.  lie  referred^  it  to  tin-  iMlrutata, 
because  thespocimen  first  observed  had  accidentally 
lost  the  incisors. 

pr&-Chlbr-Ite,  ».  [Prof,  pro-,  and  Eng.  chlorite.} 

Mm.:  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  a  gpocir-  of 
chlorite,  which  was  tho  earliest  crystallized  kind 
recognized.  Crystallization  probably  hexagonal. 
Occurs  in  crystals,  with  mica-like  cleavage,  also  in 
fan-shaped  groups,  and  granular.  Hardness,  1-2; 
specific  gravity,  2*78-2*96;  translucent  to  opaque; 
luster,  feeble ;  color,  various  shadcsof  green, mostly 
•  lark;  laminae  flexible.  Composition:  Silica,  26"8 
alumina,  19*7;  protoxide  of  iron,  27*5:  magnesia, 
15*3;  water,  10*7=100,  which  yields  the  formula 
mMK-OFeO^-HAljOaJSiOrHHO.  It  is  the  Ripi- 
dolite  of  Brit.  Slut.  Cat. 

pro  chron  Ism,  subst.  [Gr.  prochronurtnot,  from 
procAron#o=to  precede  in  time;  pro=beforc,  and 
cfcronog=time;  French  prochronisme.]  An  error  in 
chronology,  consisting  in  antedating  something: 
the  dating  of  some  event,  occurrence,  or  action 
before  the  time  when  it  really  took  place. 

"He  had  put  the  verb,  and  without  procAron/atn,  into 
the  mouth  of  Osborne,  the  bookseller."—  Fttxfdteurtt  Hall: 
Modern  Knoltsh,  p.  190. 

pr&  9!  den9e,  s.  [Lat.  procidcntia,  from  pro- 
cidens,  pr.  par.  of  procido=to  fall  forward ;  pro= 
forward,  and  cado=to  fall.] 

.!/.'(..•  A  falling  down,  a  prolapsus, 

pr6  9!  d8n  -tl-a  (t  as  Bh>,  s.   [PEOCIDENCE.] 
Pathol. :  A  particular  case  of  Prolapsus  (q.  v.),  in 
which  the  uterus  protrudes  beyond  tho  vulva. 

pro  9ld  u  oua,  a.  [Latin  proctduu*.  from  pro- 
oido=to  fall  forward.]  [PROCIDENCE.  ]  Falling 
from  its  proper  place. 

*pro  9lhct  ,  a.  [Lat.  procinctus,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
cingo= to  prepare :  pro= before,  and  cingo= to  gird.] 
Prepared,  ready. 

II  In  procinct  [Latin  in  procmcfu]:  At  baud; 
ready,  close. 

"Wartritprocfnor"—  Hilton:  P.  L.,  vL  U. 

prfick-eVs,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  procfc(ia);  Lat. 
frin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -'  " .  I 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Flacourtiacete  (q.  v.).  Style  sim- 
ple, fruit  not  splitting. 

pr5ck  -I-a, «.    [Etym.  unknown.    (Zxmdon.)] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Procken  (q  .v.). 

prft  claim  ,  'pro  clame,  r.  f.  [Fr.  proclamer, 
from  Latin  proc/anto:  pro=before,  ana  r/umo=to 
cry,  to  shout;  Sp,  prociumar,*  Ital.  proclamare.] 

1.  To  make  known   by  proclamation   or  public 
announcement;    to  publish;    to  promulgate  pub- 
licly.   (Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  499.) 

2.  To  declare  or  tell  publicly  or  openly. 

"Yet  they  were  determined  not  to  J>rocirtrm,  in  their 
legislative  capacity,  that  they  had,  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  been  guilty  of  injustice." — Xacaulav:  11M. 
Sng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  show,  to  point  out,  to  make  known. 

"For  the  apparel  oft proc/a/nM  the  man." 

SAuA-r •••>..•  Hamlet,  L  8. 
*4.  To  outlaw  by  public  proclamation. 
"  I  heard  myself  proctaimnl." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  11.9. 

5.  To  declare  undor  some  special  act  of  the  legis- 
lature or  congress,  or  order  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  or  governor  of  the  state,  e.  g.,  as  of 
a  place  affected  with  a  virulent  epidemic,  or  of  a 
community  in  which  riots  are  in  progress,  Ac. 

"To  proclaim  whole  countries." — London  Dally  Tele- 
aruph. 

*pr A- claim   ant,  s.    [Eng.  proclaim;  -ant.]    A 
proclaimor. 
"The    first    pmtlatmartt    of    her    flight."— E.    BronU- 

H'urnrn'iif*  llrivht*.  c-h.  lii. 

pr&  claim  -3r,  *pro  claym-er,  tubst.  [English 
proclaim ;  -er. J  Ono  who  proclaims  or  publishr-; 
one  who  makes  proclamation  or  public  announce- 
ment. 

proc  la-ma  tlon,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.procla- 
mation'  in ,  arrus.of  proclamatio,  tium  proclamatus, 
pa.  par.  of  -*ror/amo=-to  proclaim  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  pro- 
clamncion;  Ital.  procJamazion*.] 

1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  making  publicly 
known;  the  act  of  publishing  or  notifying  by  pub- 
lic announcement;  an  official  or  general  notice  to 
tho  public. 

2.  That  which  is  proclaimed  or  announced  pub- 
licly; a  public  or  general  announcement ;  a  puhlic 
ordinance. 

*pr6  el*  ma  tor.  «.  [Lat.,  from  -/roc/a-wafu*-, 
pa.  par.  of  -->roriamo-=  U»  proclaim  (q.  v.t.] 

(Hil  Kniilish  Late:  An  oflicor  of  tho  ('ourt  of  Com- 
inon  Pleas. 


Ate,     At,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      w£,     w6t.     bare,     camel,     b8r,     tb«re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mote,     c&b,     ciire.     vnlte,     CUT,     rule,     lull;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe      e;     ey      a.       qu  •  lew. 


Proclianist 

Pr6  -cll-an-Iut,  «.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  sect  of  Montanists,  named 
after  tlieir  founder  Proclus.  They  either  denied 
the  Incarnation  altogether,  or  held  some  form  of 
the  Docetic  heresy. 

Pr6-Cllt'-Ic,  a.  &  e.  [Or.  proklino=to  lean  for- 
ward ;  pro= forward,  and  fc(ino=to  bend,  to  loan.] 

A.  An  adjective: 

Gram.:  Applied  to  a  monosyllabic  word  which 
leans  upon  or  is  so  closely  attached  to  a  following 
word  as  to  have  no  independent  existence,  and 
therefore  no  accent ;  atonic. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  proclitic  or  atonic  word. 
tpr6-Cllve'.  adj.    [Lat.  proclivis:  pro=forward, 

and  Mvus—ei  hill.]   Inclined,  bent. 

"  A  woman  is  fraile  and  procure  unto  all  evils." — 
Latimrr-  First  Sermon  before  King  Edward,  fol.  29. 

prft-cllv '-l-ty ,  s.  [Latin  proclivitas,  from  pro- 
cl<m»=proclive  (u.  v.).] 

1.  Inclination,  bent ;  natural  disposition  or  pro- 
pensity ;  tendency. 

2.  Readiness ;  facility  or  quickness  of  learning' 
tpr6-cll'-vous,  a.  [Lat.  proclimu.]  [PEOCUVE.] 

Inclined,  disposed ;  having  a  natural  tendency. 

pr6  $OB '-11-a,  s.pl.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  koilos= 
hollow.  | 

1.  Zoology:    A  sub-order  of   Owen's   Crocodilia, 
having  the  dorsal  vertebne  concave  in  front.  Called 
«lso  Eucrocodilia. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  tho  Oreensand  onward. 
pr8-$oe'-ll-an,  a.  &  s.    [PROCCELIA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  dorsal  vertebra  concave 
in  front. 

B.  A»  subst. :  Any  individual  of  Owen's  sub-order 
Proccelia  (q.  v.). 

pro  ?ce  loua,  a.  [  I'KOOKI.HN.J  The  same  as 
PROCOILIAN  (q.  v.). 

pro  con  fes  so,  phr.  [Lat.=for  a  thing  con- 
fessed.] 

Law:  Held  or  taken  as  confessed  or  admitted; 
as,  if  a  defendant  in  chancery  did  not  file  an  answer 
the  matter  contained  in  the  bill  was  taken  pro  con- 
i' •xs'i,  that  is,  as  though  it  had  been  confessed  or 
admitted. 

pr6-cSn  -sfil,  «ub»t.  [Latin,  from  pro=for,  and 
<*o?i*«i  — a  consul.] 

Roman  Antiq.:  An  officer  who,  though  not  actu- 
ally holding  the  office  of  Consul,  exercised  in  some 
particular  locality  all  tho  powers  of  a  consul.  Tho 
office  was  held  for  a  year,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  extension  of  power  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  campaign,  primarily  for  finishing  the  war 
without  a  change  in  the  command,  and  then  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  and  rule  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory. Later,  certain  of  the  provinces  were  ruled 
by  ex-consuls  sent  out  from  Rome  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms  of  office,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul, the  others  being  under  the  rule  of  proprie- 
tors. 

"  Prastorn,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hastening."  Mill,,,,    P.  ;,'.,  iv.  63. 

pro  c5n  su  lar,  a.  [Latin  proconsular™;  FT. 
proconsulate.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  proconsul. 

"Invested  with  the  proconsular  authority."— Gordon: 
Tac-itus;  Annul,  *,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Governed  by  or  under  a  proconsul;  as,  a  pro- 
consular province. 

pr6-cSn -su-lar-?,  *  pro-con-sn  lar-ye,  adj. 
fEng.  proconsular;  -y.]  The  same  as  PROCONSULAR 
(q.  v.). 

pro-c8n -sn.-late,  R.  [Latin  proconsulate;  Fr. 
proconsulat.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pro- 
consul ;  the  time  during  which  a  proconsul  held  his 
office. 

"  Britain  formed  part  of  a  vast  proconsulate." — Elton: 
Origins  of  English  History,  p.  336. 

pro  cSn  -8ul-slllp,  ».  [Eng.  proconsul;  -ship.] 
The  same  as  PROCONSULATE  (q.  v.). 

pro-eras  -tin- ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  pr<>cras(iiia*iw, 
pa.  par.  of  procraj>tinor=to  put  oft  till  the  mor- 
row, to  delay:  i>ro=forward,  off,  and  crastinus= 
pertaining  to  trie  morrow ;  cro*= to-morrow ;  Fr. 
procrastiner;  Sp.  procrastinar ;  Ital.  procrastin- 
are.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  off  to  a  future  day ;  to  ix>st- 
pone  or  delay  from  day  to  day ;  to  defer,  to  prolong. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  delay ;  to  be  dilatory. 

"I  procrastinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  yean  ago." — 
Swift:  To  Pope. 

pro  cras-tl-na  -tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  pro- 
crasti  nation?  m^  accus.  of  procrafitinatio,  from 
procrastinatut,  pa.  par.  of  procrastinor  =  to  pro- 
crastinate (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  procraittinazione.]  Delay, 
dilatoriuess ;  the  act  or  habit  of  procrastinating. 
"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 

Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  I.  394. 
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pr6  eras  -tl-na  tor,  «.  [Lat.]  One  who  procras- 
tinates; one  who  puts  oil  the  doing  of  anything 
from  day  to  day. 

"He  will  tell  the  procrastinator,  that  the  thief  npon  the 
cross  was  heard  by  our  Savior  at  the  last  hour." — Junius: 
Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  M3. 

pr6  eras  -tl-na-tSr-y1 ,  a.  fEng.procrastinatM; 
•Dry.]  Pertaining  or  given  to  procrastination; 
dilatory. 

*pr6-craa'-tlne,  v.  t.  [Fr.  procrastiner.]  To  pro- 
crastinate (q.  v.).  (Ball:  Henry  VII.,  an.  1.) 

tpr6  -crS-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  procreant,  pr.  par.  of 
procreo= to  procreate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Generating;  producing  young. 

"The  loss  of  liberty  is  not  the  whole  of  what  thepro- 
creant  bird  suffers." — Paley:  Hot.  Thcol.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Assisting   in   producing  yonng;  containing  a 
brood. 

"  No  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed,  and  jinx-rranf  cradle." 

Shakesp.  •  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

B.  Assubst. :  One  who  or  that  which  procreates. 
"Two  most  unlike  procreants,  the  sun  and  mud." — 

Milton:  Anim.  on  Remonstrant's  Defense,  £  13. 

pro  -CrS-ate,  t>.  I.    [Lat.  procreatui,  pa.  par.  of 
procreo:  pro=before,  and  creo= to  create;  Fr.  pro- 
crier  ;  8p.  &  Port,  procrear ;  Ital.  procreare.]    To 
generate ;  to  beget  and  produce ;  to  engender. 
"  Since  the  earth  retains  her  fruitful  power 
To  procreate  plants."          Btackmore:  Creation. 

*pr6  -erS  ate,  a.  [Lat.  procreatus.]  [PROCRE- 
ATE, i'.  I  Begotten. 

"Cnprocreate  Father,  over-procreate  Son." 

Drummond:  llymn  on  the  Fairest  Fair, 

pr6-crS  a  -tion,  *pro-cre-a-cl-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  procreationem,  accus.  of  procreatio.  from  pro- 
creafus,  pa.  par.  of  procreo=to  procreate  (q.v.).] 
Tho  act  of  procreating  or  generating ;  begetting 
and  producing  of  young. 

"Toenjoye  H  perpetual!  societie  in  lawful  I/' nxwu. •/>•)(." 
— ./•"/•:  Exposicfon  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

pr6 -crS-a-tlve,  mi/.  [Eng.  procreate);  -tw.] 
Having  tho  power  or  property  of  generating;  gen- 
erative, productive. 

"  That  procreat ive  light  of  heaven." — Hammond:  Works, 
iv.  615. 

pr6  -crS-a-tlve-nSss,  subtt.  [Eng.  procreative; 
-ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  Being  procreative; 
power  of  generation ;  productiveness. 

"These  .  .  .  have  reconciled  the  procreat fveneas  of 
corporeal,  with  the  duration  of  incorporeal  substances."— 
Decay  of  I*iet]/. 

pr6  -crS-a-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  procreatus,  pa. 
par.  of  nrocreo=to"  procreate  (q.  v.).]  One  who  be- 
gets ;  a  oegetter,  a  generator. 

" Natural  parents  and  procreators." — Hall:  Edward  II'. 
(an.  8). 

pro  cris.  «.  [Class.  Mytfeol.,  tho  wife  of  Cepha- 
lus.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacese.    Shrubs  from  the 
East  Indies,  ic. 

2.  Kul, mi.:  A  genus  of  Hawkmoths,  family  Zygte- 
1 1  ic  l.-i- .    Fore-wings  green,  without  spots,  hind-wings 
smoky    brown.     Procris  statices   is   the   Forester 
Sphinx,  with  the  tips  of  the  antennae  blunt :  P. 
globularia   is   the    Scarce    Forester,    with    them 
pointed;   and   P.  geryon  is   the  Cistus  Forester, 
closely  akin  to  the  species  last  named. 

pr6  cr&s  -tS-an,  a.  [From  Procrustes,  a  famous 
robber  of  Attica,  who  compelled  travelers  to  lie 
down  on  a  couch,  and  lopped  off  as  much  of  their 
limbs  as  would  suffice  to  reduce  their  length  to 
that  of  the  couch.  If  they  were  too  short,  he 
stretched  them.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of.  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  Pro- 
crustes or  his  mode  of  torture. 

2.  Fig. :  Reducing  to  strict  conformity  by  violent 
measures ;  producing  strict  conformity  by  force  or 
mutilation. 

*pr6-crfis'-tS-an-Ije,  v.  t.  [Eng.  procrusti-nn ; 
•ize.]  To  stretch  or  contract  to  a  given  or  required 
size  or  extent. 

•pro-crtis-tS'-Bl-an,  a.  [Eng.  Procrustes;  -ian.] 
The  same  as  PROCRUSTEAN  (q.v.). 

proo   t6-9Sle,  s.  [Gr.pr5JHo»=the  anus,  and  kflc 
=  a  tumor.] 
Pathol.:  Hernia  or  prolapsus  of  the  anus. 

pr8c-to-n6  tfis,  s.  [Gr.  prOfcf<w=tho  anus,  and 
7K>to»=the  back.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  .Kol  i<  l»>  (q.  v.).  Animal  oblonc, 
di'[. reused,  pointed  behind;  two  dorsal  tentacles, 
with  eyes  at  their  base;  oval  tentacles  short;  vent 
dorsal,  whence  the  generic  name.  Three  species, 
from  the  North  Atlantic. 


procuration-fee 

pr8c-t8r.   *pr5o -t8r,    «proce  tour,   *proke- 
towre, «.    [A  shortened  form  of  procurator  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  employed  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
another ;  a  procurator. 

"Affiances  made  and  taken  by  pr<*tors  and  deputies  on 
bothe  parties."— Had:  Kichard  III.  (an.  3). 

2.  The  same  as  Proctors  of  the  Clergy  (q.  v.). 

"  Forty-four  proctors  were  elected  by  theeight  thousand 
parish  priests/'—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

•3.  A  beggar. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  English  Law:  A  person  employed  to  manage 
another's  cause  in  a  court  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
law.    He  answers  to  an  attorney  at  common  law. 

2.  English  University :  Two  officials  chosen  from 
among  the  Masters  of  Arts  to  enforce  the  statutes, 
and  preserve  good  order  and  discipline,  by  repress- 
ing and  summarily  punishing  disorder. 

8.  American  Univ.:  An  executive  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preserve  order  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  institution. 

If  Proctors  of  the  Clergy:  Clergymen  elected  to 
represent  cathedral  or  other  collegiate  churches, 
and  also  the  common  clergy  of  every  diocese  in 
Convocation.  (Eng.) 

*pr5c  -tSr,  v.  t.  f PROCTOR,*.]  To  manage  as  a 
proctor  or  agent. 

"  I  cannot  proctor  mine  own  cause  so  well." 
Warburton:  On  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

pr6c  tor  age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  proctor; 
-age.]  Management  by  a  proctor  or  other  agent; 
management  or  superintendence  generally. 

"The  fogging  proof oragc  of  money." — Milton:  Of  Refor- 
mation in  England,  bk.  ii. 

pr8c-tbr'-I-al,  adj.  [Eng.  proctor;  -iaJ.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with,  a  proctor,  espec.  a 
proctor  of  a  university;  as,  proctorial  authority. 

prSc  tor'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  proctor;  •ical.']  Proc- 
torial. 

"Every  tutor  .  .  .  shall  have  proctorical  authority 
over  his  pupils." — rriileaux:  Life,  p.  231. 

pr8c  -t5r  ship,  s.  [Eng.  proctor;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor ;  the  time  during  which 
a  proctor  holds  his  office. 

"This  Mr.  Savile  died  in  his  proctorship  of  this  Uni- 
versity."—  Wwtd:  Athence  Oxon, 

pr5c-t6-tru'-pSg,  «.  [Gr.  profctos=the  anus,  the 
tail,  and  trypa  —  &  hole.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Proctotrupidaa 
(q.  v.).  Lubbock  discovered  that,  unlike  other 
Hymenoptera,  the  species  are  aquatic,  diving  here 
and  there  by  means  of  their  wings. 

proc-ti-trtt  -pi  d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  proc- 
totrup(es) ;  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idee.] 

Eniom. :  A  family  of  Hymenoptera,  trioo  Entomo- 
phaga.  Antennas  with  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  rarely 
fight  joints.  Wings  of  ten  wanting;  if  present,  witn 
a  distinct  stigma  on  the  anterior  margin,  but  no 
complete  cells.  Minute  black  ichneumons,  with 
opaque,  hairy,  whitish  wings. 

prft-cfim'-bent,  a.  [Lat.  procumbent,  pr.  par.  of 
procum6o=to  lean  or  incline  forward:  pro=for- 
ward,and-cum6o=toleanorlle  (only  used  in  com- 
position), from  cu6o=to  lie  down.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Lying  down  or  on  tho  face; 
prone. 

2.  Bot. :  Spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

pr5-cttr'-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  procur(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  procured;  that  may  or  can  be 
procured ;  obtainable,  acquirablp. 

"Even  money  was  procurable  about  her  chance." — 
Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

pr8c  -w-ra-^f ,  *proc  u-ra-ole, «.   [Fr.procuro- 

tif ;  Low  Lat.  procuratia.] 

1.  The  office  or  service  ot  a  procurator;  manage- 
ment of  an  affair  for  another. 

•2.  A  proxy  or  procuration. 

pr8c-u-ra  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  procura- 
tionem,  accus.  of  procuratio,  from  procuratus,  pa. 
par.  of  procure.  ]  [  PROCURE.  J 

1.  The  act  of  procuring;  specif.,  the  act  of  pro- 
curing girls  for  unlawful  purposes. 

2.  Tin1  management  of  affairs  for  another. 

"I  take  not  upon  me  either  their  procuration  or  their 
patronage."— Bp.  Hall:  Kemains,  p.  370. 

3.  The  document  by  which  a  person  is  authorized 
to  transact  business  for  another;  a  proxy. 

4.  (PI.) :    Payments  formerly  made  yearly  by  the 
parochial  clergy  to  tho  Bishop  and  Archdeacons  on  >. 
account  of  visitations ;  they  are  now  payable  to  the 
Kcelc-iustioal  Commissioners.  They  are  also  called 
proxies.     (Eng.) 

procuration-fee,  i. 

Late:  The  commission  taken  by  an  agent  for 
effecting  loans. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fbin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


procurator 

pr6c   u  ri  t8r,  'pro  cu  ra  tour.«.  [Lat.,  from 
|,nr.  of  procuro=to  take  can  of  ;  Fr. 

urilfrur.]      |  I'KIH  URE.] 

1.  One  who  iic-i-  or  tran.-arls  business  for  another 

mi-l'-r   hi-   iintlinrity  ;  one  who  niuniu(es  aiufther's 

affairs:  .•-!«•<•.<  .....  who  undertakes  the  oare  of  any 

il   priK-fMling  for  another,  and  stands  in   his 

place. 

•2.  I  he  govi-morof  a  Roman  province  under  the 
Kinivrors.  nl-o  tl  .....  flirerwho  hail  the  management 
of  III.'  imiH-rial  revi-r  .....  in  a  province. 

"The  dispatches  of  the  procurator.  Pilule."—  Obftrver, 
N,..  II. 

procurator-fiscal,  ». 

fii-i,t.<  ..Hirer  anpointe<l  hy  the  sheriff, 

BMgiatntet  of  burghs,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  at 
wlio'e  in-tanri'  criininal  proceedings  before  such 
judges  are  carried  on. 

pr8o  n,-ra,  t8r  Ial,«.  [Kng.  procurator;  -/<i(.] 
Of  or  |M-rtainiiiirto  a  procurator  or  proctor;  done 
or  m.-idi'  hy  a  |>n»ctor. 

"All  i>r<H'uritt'tri'il  exceptions  ought  to  be  made  before 
contestation  of  suit."—  Ai/life-.  Par-Tym. 

pr8c  -\l  ra  tdr  ship,  mliat.  [Eng.  procurator; 
•thiii.]  Thoofflceof  a  procurator. 

"The  office  which  Pilate  Iwre  wan  theprtwura/ors«/;>  of 
u  •.<,»:  <>lt  Hi.  <''••••  I.  iirt.  iv. 

pr8c   w  ri  tor  f  ,  a.&i.    [Eng.  procurator  ;  -y.} 

A.  At  adj.:  Tending  to  procuration;  authorizing 
procuration. 

"Commended  to  tho  pope  hy  the  letters  1'rocunttttry  of 
the  king  .'  '--t'-f:  V'lrtyrt,  p.  !M». 

B.  Aisulmt.  :  TliuiiKtriinient  by  which  any  person 
constitutes  or  appoints  another  as  his  procurator 
to  repr  .....  nt  him  in  any  court  or  cause. 

4    I'nx'Hi-'ifoi-'j  "f  resignation: 

fifiilH  /.ni'1:  A  written  mandate  or  authority 
granted  by  a  \.i-sal,  whereby  lie  authorizes  his  feu 
to  In-  returned  to  his  superior,  either  to  remain  with 
the  superior  us  hii  property,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
the  snjuTior  giving  out  the  feu  to  a  new  vassal,  or 
to  the  former  vassal  and  n  new  series  of  heirs. 

pro  cure  ,  v.  t.&  i.  (French  procurer,  from  Lnt. 
jn-nt-iir'i  t"  takecare  of,  to  manage:  pro—  for,  and 
t..  take  can-,  rura=care;  Sp.  &  Port,  pro- 
cvnir  :  Ital.  /"•"••urarc  ] 

A.  Tranntive  : 

•1.  To  manage,  a«  agent  for  another;  to  negotiate, 
to  arrange.  iXpctwfr:  /'.  V.,  11.  ii.  32.) 

2.  To  obtain  or  get  by  any  means,  as  by  loan,  pur- 
rli.  i-f.  labor,  or  'request;  to  gain;  to  come  into 
1  .....  --ion  of, 

"lie  valned  power  chiefly  as  the  means  of  procuring 
pleasure."  —  M<uIttulay:  Hist.  Kng..  ch.  xviil. 

;i.  .s'/vr.  :  To  get  or  obtain  individuals  for  unlaw- 
ful or  lustful  purposes. 

4.  Togain,  to  win,  to  attract  :  tocause  tocomeon. 

"Money  procure*  all  those  advantages."—  (l-ildamith: 
Polite  learning,  ch.  X. 

•5.  Tocause,  tocontrive,  to  bring  about,  to  effect. 
•6.  To  induce  to  do  something;  to  lead,  to  bring. 
*7.  To  entreat,  to  solicit  earnestly. 

"Of  the  fair  Alma  greatly  wereprwur''/ 
To  make  there  longer  sojourn  and  abode." 

Spcnter    F.  ".,   III.  i.  1. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  pimp  (q.  v.). 

"How  dnth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistrewi?  Pnx*urr» 
•hestillr-NAoA-Mp..  aimnurefiir  Xeoture,  iii.  2. 


pro  clire   ment,  «.    [Eng.  procure;  -men(.] 

I.  I'he  act  of  procuring,  gaining,  or  obtaining; 
obtainment,  attainment. 

*2.  Tho  act  of  causing  or  effecting. 

"Done  by  his  consent  and  procurement."—  tiohtinoe. 
Ozrar,  fol.  16. 

pr6  ciir  er,  'pro  cur  oar,  tubtt.  [English  pro- 
cvr(e)  ;  -•  r.  | 

1.  i  >no  who  procures  or  obtains. 

•2.  One  who  cauws  or  effects  ;  one  who  aces 
means  to  bring  anything  about,  especially  one  who 
DM*  secret  or  corrupt  means. 

8.  One  who  procures  for  another  the  gratification 
of  his  lost  ;  a  pimp,  a  pander. 

"A  statesman  stooping  to  the  wicked  and  shameful 
part  of  mprofurer."-  Jtocaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  VL 

pr6c  u  riss,  pr&  cUr  <S«s,  rub*t.  [English  pro- 
cvr(e)  ;•«•*.}  A  female  pimp;  a  bawd. 

•pr6  cflr  vk  -tlon,  «.    I  Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  cur- 
vafiim  (q.v.).]    A  bending  or  carving  forward. 
Pr8   fjf  fin.  pro   c?  6n,  «.    [Latin,  from  Greek 

/  V..A  ym  =  a  dogstar.  J 

1.  Aitron.    (of  the  form  Procyon)  :  A  star  of    the 
first  magnitude  in  Cams  Minor.    It  may  be  found 
by  drawing  a  lino  through  Orion's  belt  and  Siriun, 
and  another  from  Sirius  upward  at  right  angles  to 
it  ;  the  latter  will  cut  Procyon.    It  has  a  blue  color, 
and  is  a  binary  star. 

2.  ZoOl.   lof  the  form  procyon)  :  Raccoon  (q.  v.)  ; 
the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Proryoni'ln..    Itody 
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stout;  head  bnmd  behind,  with  |x>int«d  mnzzl<>; 
Limb*  plantigrade,  but  in  walking  the  entire  sole  i- 
Dot  applied  to  the  ground.  ii-  it  ia  when  the  animal 
is  standing.  Tail  non-prehensile.  There  are  two 
woll-deflncd  species:  Procyon  lotor,  from  North. 
and  P.  eancrivoru*,  from  South  America.  The 
specific  name  of  tho  former  hu  reference  t"  the 
animal's  habit  of  dipping  all  its  food,  except  meat, 
in  wator,  before  eating  it.  Prof.  Mivart  (Prix-. 
Zool.  .Six-..  1885.  p.  347)  adds  a  third  species,  /'. 
iiif/ripm.  distinguished  f  rom  1'.  cancrirvru*  by  hav- 
itik'  darker  foot. 

:i.  j-iiliriml.:  From  the  Pli<>ceno  or  Post-Pliocene 
deposit.-  of  Illinois  and  Carolina. 

prfi  $?  -8n  -I-d«B,  i.pl.  [Modern  Lat.  procyon; 
Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Arctoid  Mammals  of   exclu- 


produce 

tpr8d  1  gence,  ».  [Lat.  prodigrntia,  from  prodi- 
gent,  |>r.  par.  of  prodi'go=to  waste.]  Waste,  pro- 
fusion, prodigality. 

"This  is  not  bounty.  It  is  prodigenoe."  —  BUhop  Hull 
Contemp.:  John  Itaptist  Beheaded. 

pr6  dig  -lous,  inlj.  |  Fr.  jirodigieuje,  from  Latin 
prodit/iunu,  from  t>rodigiuin  =  a  sign,  a  portent,  a 
proditrj-  (q.  v.)  ;  8p.  4  Ital.  prodigiono.] 

•1.  HoloiiKing  to  a  prodigy,  or  portentous  omen; 
having   the   character   or   nature    of    a    urodiiry. 
(Btawn.rt  fM.:  I'Mlntter,  v.  1.) 
'2.  Kxtraordinary,  monstrous. 

"Nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  illprwtyfoM  things  " 

ii:  P.  L.,  11.  628. 


3.  Enormous  in  size,  quantity,  extent,  ic. ;  . 

^n^^dTa^df^'rnil'h^o'Y'a^Jay    ^S^^^tj!*  ^YcT?*"""  ""•• 
and  the  limits  ot  the  tropical  forests  in  the  south.    "  /"""'  •*  *••  ch-  '• 

*4.  Excessive,  intense. 

pr6  dig    lous  IJ,  <iuY.    [Eiig.  prodigiout;  -Jy.J 

I.  In  a  prodigious  manner  or  degree;  enormously, 
wonderfully,  astonishingly. 

•2.  Exceedingly,  excessively,  immensely.  (Collo- 
quial.) 


There  are  five  genera:  Procyon,  Bassaris,  Baasari- 
cyon.  Nasua,  and  Cercolcptcs.  [PROCYON,  NASUA.] 

pr6  CJ^-6-nine,  a.  [Mini.  Lat.  procyon:  Eng. 
guff.  -in'-.  ]  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  characteris- 
tics of,  the  Procyonida)  (q.  v.). 

prod  (1),  «.    [Tho  same  word  as  BROD  (2),  ».] 

1.  A  pointed  instrument  or  weapon,  as  a  goad,  an 
awl,  &c. 

"At  the  other  end  a  sharp  steel  proft."  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  A  prick  with  n  pointed  instrument  ;  a  stab. 
*pr8d(2),«.    [PBODD.] 

prod,  r.  t.  [PROD  (1),  ».]  To  prick  with  a  prod 
or  i  >oi  ni  r<t  instrument  ;  to  goad. 

"Shall  I  ;irotl  him  with  my  wpear?" 

U.  Taylor:  Krr  "/St.  Cltmtnt. 

*pr6dd,  *prSd  (2),«.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  liKht  cross-bow  for  killing  deer. 

Pr6  die    Ian  (C  as  sh),  ».    [See  def.] 

Church  flint.  (;>/.):  A  body  of  Antinomian  Gnos- 
tics, who  took  their  name  from  Prodicus.  a  heretic 
of  the  second  century,  the  founder  of  the  Adamites 
(q.v.). 

prSd  I-gal,  *prod  1  gall,  n..  «.  &  adi:  [O.  Fr. 
protli<iul,  From  Low  Lat.  pnxliyalis,  from  Latin 
prcw//'y"8=wastefiil,  from  prodir;o=to  drive  forth  or 
away:  prod-  (=  pro-)  =  forward,  and  ago=to  drive; 
Sp.,  Port.,  A;  Itai.  /jrodiV/o.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  (liven  to  extravagant  or  excessive  expenditure; 
expending  money  wastefully  or  without  necessity; 
wasteful,  lavish,  extravagant,  profuse.    (Said  of 
persons.) 

"As  amusing  an  the  prodigal  son  of  the  family  gener- 
ally in  in  hi«  conversation  and  career."  —  Lunttun  l><tit<i 
Telegraph. 

2.  Characterized    by  extravagance   or   wasteful- 
ness: lavish,  profuse.     (Said  of  things.) 

.i.  Very  liberal;  lavishly  bountiful. 

"Prodigal  of  thanks."—  Daniel:  Clril  Warn,  11. 
*4.  Excessive,  superabundant. 

"Oppression  of  Uieir  prodigal  weight." 

Shaketp.  :  Itichard  //.,  iii.  4. 

B.  AssuM.:  One  who  expends  money  extrava- 
gantly or  without  necessity;  a  lavishcr  of  money; 
a  spendthrift,  a  waster. 

"  Worthier  prodigals  .  .  .  despised  even  by  fools." 
—  Hume:  A^.tuf/d;  On  Mitral*,  g  6. 

•0.  Atadr.  :  Prodigally,  profusely,  lavishly. 
"  How  prodigal  the  soul  lends  the  tongue  vows." 

Shakcrp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

pr6d-I-gal  -l-tf,  •prod-e-gal-i-te,  *prod-l- 
gal-1-tie,  «.  [  Fr.  prodi  yalitf,  from  Lat.  prodiijuli- 
tittfin  ,  acc.  of  prodigalitas,  fromprodioiM=prodigal 


(q.  vJ.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prodigal ;  extrava- 
gant   or   wasteful    expenditure,    particularly    of 
money ;  profusion,  lavishness,  waste. 

"Prodigality  it  the  devi  I' s  steward  and  purse-bearw."— 
South:  Sermon*,  vol.  iv.t  ser.  10. 

2.  Excessive  or  lavish  liberality. 

"The prodigality  of  nature." 

ShaJcap.:  Richard  III.,  1. 1 
pr6d    1  gal  ize,  r.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  prodigal;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  act  prodigally;  to  be  extravagant 
or  wasteful  in  expenditure. 

B.  Tram.:  To  lavish. 

"  Major  MacBlarney  prodigalize*  his  offers  of  service." 
—Litton:  fajctont,  bk.  xvii.,  cb.  i. 

pr8d  -I-gal  If ,  "prod  i  gal  lie,  adi-.    [English 
prodigal ,'  -I;/.] 

1.  In  a  prodigal,  wasteful,  or  extravagant  man- 
ner ;  extravagantly.    (Golden  Moke,  ch.  xlv.) 

2.  With  lavish  bounty:  profusely,  in  profusion. 
prBd   I  gate,  r.  f.     [Latin  prudiffu«=  prodigal 

(q.  v.l.l    To  squander  lavishly;  to  lavish,  to  waste. 
( Thackeray.) 


"I  am  prodigiously  pleased  with  this  joint  volume  "  — 
Pope.  (  Tod't.  ) 

Pr6-dl£  10UB  ness,  ».  |  Eag.nrodiuiutu;  -n«M.] 
Iheiinalityor.stalnof  being  prodigious  ;  enormous- 
ness  of  size,  &c.  ;  iwrtcutoubuess. 

prfid  l&f,  8.  (  Fr.  prtxlir/f,  from  Lat.  prutli'ii- 
um=a  showing  before,  a  iMjrtcnt  ;  Sp.  A  Ital.  on 
digto.j 

1.  Something  extraordinary  or  out  of  tho  onli 
nary  course  of  nature,  from  which  omens  are  drawn  ; 
a  portent. 

"(He]  trusted  Heaven's  informing  prfrttgteit." 

Pope:  llumer't  lliail,  vi.  ZW. 

2.  Something  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  as  to 
oxcito  ustouisliment  ;  a  marvel. 

"If  a  damml  hurt  the  least  smattering  of  literature 
she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy."—  llacatiaii  Hltt.  Qni/.: 
ch.  111. 

3.  A  monster;  a  production  of  nature  out  of  the 
ordinary  course. 

*pr6  dl  tion,  s.  [Lat.  prwlitio,  from  prodo=to 
betray.]  Treachery,  treason. 

"It  had  hene  l>ett*»r  firrthee  not  to  have  accused  the 
king  of  this  prunltiuii."—  Uraflan:  Henry  II.  (an.  18). 

*prSd  -I-tor,  «.  [Lat.,  from  prodo=to  betray.  1 
A  traitor. 

"Thou  most  usurping  i»--»lit»r." 

Shake*?.:  Henry  I'/.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

*pr8d-I  tbr  -I-ofis,  a.    [PRODITOR.] 

1.  Treacherous,  traitorous,  perfidious. 

"  Now,  proditorlout  wretch  !    what  haul  thou  done'" 

Daniel.    (JV*1.I.) 

2.  Apt  to  make  discoveries  or  disclosures. 
*pr5d  I  tor  -I-ofis-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  proditorumt  ; 

-III.]     Treacherously,     traitorously,     periklion-lv. 
(.\<iihe:  Lenten  Stuffr.) 

*pr8d  -I  Mr-f  ,  adj.  [PRODITOR.]  Traitorous, 
treacherous.  (Milton:  Eikonoklastcn,%2.) 

pro   drdme,  miat.    [Fr,,  from  Or.  prodromo»=a 
forerunner:    pro=before,    and    dromoi—a  cour-i- 
Lat.  proebXMMM;  Sp.  &  Ital.  prodrome.]    A  fore- 
runner. 

"These  may  prove  the  prtnlromef  .  .  .  to  the  ruin 
of  our  monarchy."  —  Sober  Sailneim,  p.  46. 

tpr6  dr5m  ofis,  a.  [PRODROME.]  Forerunning 
preceding. 

"  A  prodmmout  symptom."—  Allrn:  Synopuli  Medlctmft, 
i.  176. 

pro   drom  us.  «.    [Lat.]    [PRODROME.] 
Literature:  A  jireliminary  course,  chiefly  used  as 
the  title  of  elementary  works. 

prS  duce  ,  f.  /.  &,>.  [  Lat.  produco=to  bring  for- 
ward: pro=  forward,  and  <iuco=to  lead;  Sp.  pro- 
ducir;  Port.  produzir  ;  Italian  product-re;  Fren.-h 
produire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  bring  into  view  or  notice  • 
to  exhibit  ;  as,  to  produce  a  play. 

2.  To  draw  out  ;  to  lengthen.    [II.l 

•3.  To  extend,  to  lengthen,  to  prolong. 

"Perhaps  our  stay  will  be 

Beyond  our  own  will  produced." 

HenJonto*:  Neja»>u,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  bring  forth,  to  give  birth  to;  to  bear  to 
generato. 

"  The  greatest  jurist  that  his  country  had  produrett  "-- 
Macaulay  HM.  Kng.,  ch.  llil. 


J-  To  bear,  to  yield ;  as,  Trees  produce  fruit. 
6.  localise,  to  effect ;  Ui  bring  about!  togiv 


or  origin  to.    (Cowper:  Ctinvertatiun,  318.) 


(,'ive  ri-e 


fit*,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cob,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrlan.      n,     oe  =  «;'    ey  =  4.       qu  =  kw' 


produce 


7.  To  manufacture,  to  make ;  as,  to  produce  wares. 

H.  To  yield,  to  cause  to  accrue ;  to  gain ;  as,  Honey 
produces  interest. 

II.  Geom. :  To  draw  out  in  length :  to  extend ;  as, 
to  produce  a  line. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  bring  forth,  to  bear,  to  yield ;  as, 
A  tree  produces  well. 

prSd'-U5e,  g.  [PRODUCE,  D.]  That  which  is  pro- 
duced, yielded,  or  brought  forth ;  the  outcome 
yielded  by  labor  or  natural  growth ;  product,  yield, 
production,  result.-  (It  is  generally  confined  in 
moaning  to  that  which  is  produced  by  luud  or  raw 
products.) 

produce-broker,  mbst.  A  dealer  in  produce,  as 
grain,  groceries,  spices,  dye-stuffs,  &c. 

*pr6-dO$e'-mSnt,  subst.  [Eng. produce;  -ment.] 
Production. 

"The  produc.ement  of  such  glorious  effects."— Milton: 
Apol.  for  Stnectymnuus. 

pr6  duj  -ent,  subst.  [Lat.  producens,  pr.  par.  of 
prod!<tco=to  produce  (q.  v.).]  One  who  exhibits  or 
offers  to  view  or  notice. 

"Construed  to  the  advantage  of  the  prodjicent." — 
Ayliffe:  Pareraon. 

pr6-dft9  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  produc(e),  v.  ;  -en] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  produces  or  generates. 
"  It  is  both  the  producer  and  the  ground  of  all  its  acts." 

— South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Specif.:  One  who  manufactures  wares  or  grows 
produce  on  land. 

pri-duf-I-bll'-I-t? ,  «.  [Eng.  producible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  producible;  capa- 
bility of  being  produced. 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  notion  of  substance  tncon. 
sistcnt  with  such  a  produoibility." — Barrow:  Sermons, 
•vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 

pr&-duc/-I-ble,  a.    [Eug.pro<Juc(e);  -ible.] 

1.  Capable    of    being    produced,    exhibited,    or 
brought  forward,  or  into  notice. 

"Many  warm  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  producible, 
in  this  case." — Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Capable    of    being    produced,    generated,   or 
made. 

"Producible  by  the  fortuitous  motions  of  matter." — Cud- 
worth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  673. 

pr6-dQ§'-I-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng. producible:  -ness.~\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  producible;  produci- 
bility. 

"The  producibleness  of  other  principles  also  may  be 
discovered."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  661. 

prod  -uct,  s.  [Latin  proituctum,  neut.  sing,  of 
ufodurtus,  pa.  par.  of  produco=to  produce  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  prodv.it.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
crain,   metals,  «&c. ;  that  which  is  yielded  by  the 
.soil ;  produce. 

"  Yet  here  all  products  and  all  plants  abound." 

Pope:  Homer's  Otlyssey,  ix.  151. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  or  formed  by  labor, 
art,  or  mental  application  ;  a  production,  a  compo- 
sition. 

3.  Effect,  result,    consequence,  outcome;    some- 
thing consequential. 

"  These  ore  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  683. 

II.  Math.:  The  result  obtained  by  taking  one 
quantity  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
another;  thoresultor  quantity  obtained  by  multi- 
plying two  or  more  numbers  orquan titles  together: 
tlms  the  product  of  Sand  6  is  18.  The  two  quanti- 
ties multiplied  together  are  called  factors.  Prod- 
uct is  the  result  of  multiplication,  as  sum  is  of 
aiMition.  The  continued  product  ofany  number  of 
I:iftor8  is  the  result  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
first  factor  by  the  second,  that  result  by  toe  third 
factor,  that  by  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 

pr6  duct ,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  producing,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
duco=t<>  produce  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  produce;  tooring  forward. 

"Being  prodticted  to  his  last  examination."  —  t'ox: 
Jtarlurs,  p.  1,685. 

2.  To  lengthen  out;  to  extend. 

3.  To  produce,  to  make,  to  generate. 
"Proditcted    by  the  working  of   the    sea." — HolinaKed: 

Brltatne.  ch.  x. 

tprfc-duc  -ta, s.    [PRODtrc-n  s.i 

•pri-duct-I-bir-I  tf,  s.  [English  producible; 
-ili/.\  Producibility  tq.  v.). 

"  No  produce  ever  maintains  a  consistent  rate  of  pro- 
auctioilita."— Buskin:  I'nto  This  Last,  p.  53. 

*pr6-dfict'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng. product ;  -idle.] 'Capa- 
ble of  being  produced  ;  producible. 
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pr6  due   ti  da,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  product (it») ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sutf .  -i<l<r.  \ 
Palceont.:  A  family  of  Brachjopoda,  with  three 

fenera,  Producing,  Strophalosia,  and  Chonetes. 
Woodward.)  Animal  unknown ;  shell  entirely  free 
or  attached  to  submarine  objects ;  no  calcified  sup- 
ports for  oral  processes.  Characteristic  of  Devo- 
nian, Carboniferous,  and  Permian  deposits. 

*pr6-dfic  -tile,  a.  [Lat.  productilii,  from  pro- 
due/us,  pa.  par.  of  prociuco=to  produce  (q.  v.) •  ] 
Capable  of  being  produced  or  extended  in  length. 

pr6  due  tion.  K.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. productionem, 
accus.  of  productio—»  producing,  from  nroductus, 
pa.  par.  ofproducq=to  produce  ui-T.) ;  Sp.  produc- 
don;  Ital. produzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  producing,  bearing,  yielding,  or  gen- 
erating. 

2.  The  act  of  producing  or  bringing  forward  into 
view  or  notice ;  as,  the  product  ion  of  evidence,  or  of 
a  witness. 

•3.  The  act  of  lengthening,  or  extending  in  length  ; 
as.  the  production  of  a  line. 

4.  That  which  is  produced,  or  made  by  nature  or 
art:  the  productions  of  nature  comprise  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c. :  the  productions  of  art,  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds,  books,  paintings,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Pnlit.Econ.:  The  producing  of  articles  having 
an  exchangeable  value. 

IT  The  requisites  of  production  are  two,  labor  and 
appropriate  natural  objects.  Labor  is  classified 
into  productive  andnonproductiveorunproductive : 
only  the  former  is  directly  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  (Mill:  Polit.  Scon.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.-iii.) 

2.  Scots  Law  (pi.):   In  judicial  proceedings  the 
name  given  to  written  documents  or  other  things 
produced  in  process  in  support  of  the  action  or  de- 
fense. 

1f  To  eatiKfy production : 

Scots  Laic:  To  produce  a  document  bearing  on  a 
case.         . 
pr6  due  -tlve,  a.    [Eng. product;  -ire.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  producing. 
"The  former,  as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called  pro- 

ductive,  the  latter  unproductive  labor." — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Xations,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Producing;    bringing  into   being;  causing   to 
exist ;  originating. 

"That  age  was  product  ire  of  men  of  prod  ii'ious  stature." 
—  Hrtiotne:  On  thv  Odyssey. 

3.  Fertile ;  producing  large  crops ;  as,  productive 
laud. 

prft-duc'-tlve-ly1,  arfc.  [Eng.  protlnctivr;  •ltj.~\ 
In  a  productive  manner;  by  production  ;  witli  abun- 
dant produce. 

pro-due  -  tlve  ness,  «.  [Eng.  productive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  productive. 

"In  every  department  of  productiveness  Texas  is  hard 
to  beat." — Ltju'l'in  Daily  Telegraph. 

*pr6-duc-ttv'-l-ty,  «.  [Eng.  productive ;  -ity.] 
Power  of  producing ;  productiveness. 

"They  have  reinforced  their  own  productivity."  — 
Emerson-  English  Traits,  ch.  x. 

*pr&-duc'-tress,  «.  [Eng.  product;  -rest.]  A 
female  who  produces. 

prb  dfio'-tus,  tpro-duc'-ta,  s.   [PBODUCT.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pro- 
ductida*  (q.  v.),  with  eighty-one  species,  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  ranging  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
Permian.  Etheridge  enumerates  five  species  from 
the  Devonian,  forty-five  from  the  Carboniferous, 
and  two  from  the  Permian  of  Britain. 

pro-e-gu  mln  al,  a.  [Or.  procgoumai,  for  prof- 
aeomai  —  to  lead:  pro—  before,  and  heyeomai=tu 
lead.] 

Med.:  Serving  to  predispose ;  predisposing. 

pro  -em,  *pro-eme,  *pro-heme,  »•  [Fr.  iiroeme, 
from  Lat.  prottmium ;  Gr.  prooimion=&n  introduc- 
tion, a  prelude:  pro=  before,  and  o<mos=a  way,  a 
path.]  A  preface,  an  introduction :  introductory  or 
preliminary  observations. 

" The proeme,  or  preamble,  is  often  called  in  to  help 
the  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament."— Klackstonc: 
Comment.,  vol.  1.  (Introd.,  §2.) 

*pro'~em,  *pro-eme,  r.  t.  [PROEM,*.]  To  pref 
ace. 

pro-em'-Dr?  6,  s.  [Prefix pro-,  and  English  em- 
bi-yo.] 

Botany : 

1.  Hofmeister's  name  for  a  cellular  mass  which 
ultimately  becomes  the  embryo  of  a  seed.    It  con- 
sists of  the  suspcusor  and  the  embryonal  cell  at  its 
extremity.    As  it  develops  it  breaks  through  the 
embryo  sac,  and  the  embryo  is  formed  at  its  lower 
end. 

2.  The  youngest  tballns  of  a  lichen. 

3.  (Less  properly) :  The  prothallus  (q.  v.). 
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*pr6-8m  I  al,  a.  [Eng.  proem;  -m/.]  Having 
the  character  or  nature  of  a  proem;  introductory, 
prefatory,  preliminary. 

"A  piece  of  proem/02  piety." — Hammond:   Works,  iv.  49?, 

pro  emp  to  sis  (second  p  silent),  s.  [Gr.,  from 
pro=before,  and  emptosis— a  falling:  em-=en-=in, 
and  ptdsu.1  f  PTOSIS.] 

Chronol.:  The  lunar  equation  or  addition  of  a  day 
necessary  to  prevent  the  new  moon  happening  a  day 
too  soon. 

pr6  8t  -I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  proet(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -i<i<r.  ] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Trilobites.  Head  semi- 
circular ;  eyes  smooth ;  body-rings  twenty-eight. 

prS'-S-tus, «.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  efo»=a'year(T).] 
Palcp.ont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Proetidie  (q.  v.). 
From  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

*pr6-f  ace',  o.  [O.  Fr.  prou  face  (OT  fosse),  from 
prou=profit,  and  faire=to  do.]  A  formula,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  welcome  or  wish  on  behalf 
of  the  guest  uttered  by  the  host ;  much  good  may  it 
do  you. 

*pr5f  '-s-n-ate,  *pr8ph  -an-ite,  v.  t.  [PROFANE.] 
To  profane.  (Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  430.) 

pr5f  9,-n&'-tion,  *prof-a-na-cl-on,  «.  [French 
profanation,  from  Lat.  profanationem.  accus.  of 
profanatio,  from  prof  anus  =  prof  ane  tq.  v.) ;  Sp. 
profanacion;  Ital.  profanazione.J 

1.  The  act  of   violating  anything  sacred,  or  of 
treating  it  with  contempt  or  irreverence;  desecra- 
tion :  as,  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  prof- 
anation of  a  church,  &c. 

2.  Irreverent  or  indelicate  treatment;  the  act  of 
making  unduly  public  or  common. 

'"Twere  profanation  of  our  joys, 

To  tell  the  laity  our  love."         Donne.     (Todd.) 

*pr8  fan'-g.-t8r  f,  a.  [English  pro/anaf(ion)j : 
-or.*/.]  Profaning. 

"So  profanatory  a  draught." — C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch. 
xxv. 

pr8  f  ane  ,  *pr8-phane',  a.  [Fr.  profane,  from 
Lat.  pro/t»ttu=unholy  :  ;jro=before,  and  fanum= 
a  temple ;  Sp.  A:  Ital.  profano."] 

1.  Not  sacred;  not  devoted  to  sacred  or  religious 
objects  or  uses ;  not  holy ;  not  possessing  any  pecul- 
iar sanctity ;  not  consecrated ;  secular. 

2.  Irreverent  toward  God  or  holy  tilings;  speak- 
ing or  acting  lightly  or  with  contempt  of  sacred 
things;  impious,  blasphemous. 

"But  remember,  that  profaneness  is  commonly  some- 
thing that  is  external,  and  he  is  a  profane  person  who 
neglects  tbe  exterior  part  of  religion." — Bp.  Taylor:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.,  ser.  11. 

3.  Characterized    by,    or    done  with,    profanity; 
blasphemous. 

"The  offense  of  profane  and  common  swearing  and 
cursing."— lllackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4. 

*T  Profane  swearing  is  an  offense  punishable  by 
law. 

*4.  Polluted ;  not  pure. 

"Nothing  is  profane,  that  serveth  to  holy  things." — 
Haitian:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

5.  Not  initiated  into  certain  religious  rites. 

pr8  fane  ,  *pr5-phane',  f.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  profaner, 
from  Lat.  profano.]  (PKOFANE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  with  irreverence,   impiety,   or   con- 
tempt ;    to   desecrate ;    to  violate,   as   something 
sacred  j  to  pollute. 

"  But  the  gods  of  the  pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jenovah  disdain'd  not  to  reig-n." 
Byron:  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  To  turn  to  improper  use;  to  misuse,  to  abuse. 

"So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  II.,  11.  4. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  speak  or  act  profanely ;  to  blas- 
pheme. 

pr5-f ane  -If,  *prS  phane  -If,  adv.  [Eng.pro- 
faiu:  -/!/.] 

1.  In  a  profane  manner;  with  irreverence  or  con- 
tempt of  sacred  things ;  impiously,  blasphemously. 

"  Water  instead  of  wine  is  brought  in  urns, 
And  pour'd  pro/ani/p  as  the  victim  burns." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii. 

2.  With  abuse  or  disrespect;  without  proper  or 
duo  respect  for  anything  veneraMe. 

"  That  proud  scholar,  intending  to  erect  altars  to  Virgil, 
speaksof  Homer  too  profanely." — ISroome:  On  the  Odyssey. 

pr6-fane'-nSss,  *pr8-phane'-ness, s.  [English. 

Erofane  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  pro- 
ine;     profene    actions   or   language;    profanity; 
irreverence  toward  sacred  things,  especially  toward 
God;  blasphemy  (q.  v.). 

"Nothing  can  equal  the  prophaneness  of  them,  but  the 
absurditiew."— Son/h:  Sermons,  vol.  V.,  ser.  8. 


boll,     boy;     pdut,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     fain,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -.ion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cioua,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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pr&  f  an  «r,  *pr5  phan  ii,  t.  (Eng.pro/on(e); 

1.  One  who  acts  profanely ;  one  wlio  profanes  or 
treats  sacred  things  with    irreverence ;  one   who 
lura  profane  language ;  a  blasphemer. 

2,  A  polluter,  a  dealer. 

"These  plajhaunters  and  prophanen  of  Hla  holy  day.' 
—Prtnne:  1  IliBtrio-Miutlf,  vi.  It. 

*pr6  fan  iss.subtt.  [English  profa(ne) ;  -new.] 
Profaneoew. 

pr5-fftn'-I-t?.  ».  (Latin  profanitas,  from  pro- 
/anu«=profano  (4.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profane;  profane- 
in — 

2.  That   which   is  profane ;  profane  conduct  or 
languaiie. 

•pr5  fee  tlon  (!).».  [Lat.  profectio,  from  pro- 
fectvs,  pa.  par.  of  proficlscor=\n  set  out.]  Depan- 
ure,  progress. 

"The  time  of  the  yeere  hasting  the  -protection  and 
departure  of  the  ambassador."— Uackluvt:  I'oi/aaei,  i.  OH. 

•pr6  f  Sc  tlon  ci),i.  [Lat.pro/ectio,  from  pro- 
flctu=t»  go  forward,  toadvance.]  A  going  forward, 
advance,  progression. 

"  Which,  together  with  other  planets,  and  profectlon  ot 
the  horoscope,  unto  the  seventh  house,  or  opposite signes 
eri-rr  seventh  year."— Brotime.  Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  lv., 
oh.  ill. 

tpr6  f  Sc  tl  -tlous,  a.  [Lat.  profectitiut,  from 
pnifii'iscor=to  set  out.]  Proceeding  from,  as  from 
•  father  or  ancestor ;  derived  from  an  ancestor  or 
ancestors. 

pr6  -f8rt,  ».  [Lat.  Sdpers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  pro- 
fern-to  tiring  forward,  to  proffer  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  (Properly  an  abbreviation  of  profert  in 
curia--  he  produces  it  in  court.)  An  exhibition  of  a 
record  or  paper  in  open  court.  When  either  party 
alleges  any  deed,  he  is  generally  obliged,  by  a  rule 
of  pleading,  to  make  profert  of  such  deed ;  that  is, 
to  produce  it  in  court  simultaneously  with  the 
pleading  in  which  it  is  alleged.  According  to 
present  usage,  this  profert  consistsof  a  formal  alle- 
gation that  ne  shows  the  deed  in  court,  it  being  in 
fact  retained  in  his  own  custody. 

pr6-f  Sss  ,  "pro  fesse,  r.  t.&  i.  [Latin  profesna, 
pa.  par.  of  proflteor=to  profess,  to  avow:  pro= 
before,  openly,  and  fateor=to  confess;  Fr.  pro- 
fester;  Sp.  profesar.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  open  or  public    declaration  of;   to 
avow  publicly;  to  acknowledge ;  to  own  freely;  to 
affirm.    (It  is  frequently  followed  by  a  clause.) 

2.  To  lay  claim  openly  to  the  position  or  charac- 
ter of ;  to  acknowledge ;  to  own  as  being. 

"  I  profess  myself  an  enemy." 

Sliakeap. .  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  To  declare  or  announce  publicly  one's  skill  in ; 
to  affirm  one's  self  to  bo  versed  in ;  to  hold  one's 
self  out  as  proficient  in  ;  as.  to  profess  medicine. 

4.  To  affirm  or  avow  faith  in  or  allegiance  to ;  to 
declare  one's  adherence  to;  as,  to  profess  Chris- 
tianity. 

5.  To  make  protestations  or  show  of;  to  make  a 
pretence  of;  to  protend.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  31.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  declare  openly  ;  to  make  open  acknowledg- 
ment or  avowal. 

2.  To  make  professions. 

•3.  To  enter  into  a  state  by  public  declaration  or 
profession. 
•4.  To  declare  or  profess  friendship. 

"A  man  which  ever  professed  to  him." 

.IftoA-Mn...   Winter" t  Tale,  i.  2. 

•pr5-fSs  -sant,  s.    [Eng.  profess;  -ant.}    A  pro- 
f,  -  at. 
pr&  f  eased  ,  prB-f  Sst ,  p«.  par.  A  a.  [PROFESS.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  taken  a  final  vow  in  a  religious  order 
or  congregation,    (flower:  C.  A.,  v.) 

2.  Avowedly  declared ;  pledged  by  profession. 

"  To  your  p  rofrttrd  boeoms  I  commit  him." 

Stiakffjt...  Lear,  i.  L 

pro-fSs-sSd  If,  "•((•.  [Eng. pro/e«ed;-Jy.l  By 
profession;  avowedly;  according  to  open  declara- 
tion made ;  in  profession,  but  not  in  reality. 

"  He  which  wrote  pr"frt»etlly  afrnlnst  the  superstitions 
of  ye  people."— fox:  Marti/rt,  p.  649. 

pr6  fSs'-sion  (ss  u-  sin, 'pro  fee  si  oun,  *pro- 
fea  1  un,  mtlttt.  [  French  itrofrssion,  from  Lat.pro- 
fessionem,  aocns.  of  proft'Ksin=R  declaration,  from 
professus,  pa.  par.  of  pro/I/eor=to  profess  (q.  v.) ; 
Bp.  profusion;  Ital.  profettione.} 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  professing;  an  open  acknowledg- 
ment or  avowal  of  sentiments,  belief,  Ac. 

"A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  where  no  other 
evidence  can  b«  given."— Olanrlllt  Scepslt. 
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2.  That  which  is  professed ;  a  declaration ;  a  rep- 
resentation or  protestation ;  pretence. 

3.  The  art  of  declaring  one  s  self  as  belonging  to 
some  particular  party,  opinion,  creed,  *c. ;  as,  a 
profession  ot  Christianity. 

4.  The  business  which   one  professes  to  under- 
stand and  to  practice  for  subsistence;  a  calling, 
occupation  or  vocation,  superior  to  a  handicraft  or 
trade. 

"All  dedicated  toprofeMtimt,  none  left  free  to  ArU  and 
Sciences."- Bacon:  Advance,  of  Learning,  bk.  il. 

5.  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged  in  or 
practicing  a  particular  calling  or  vocation. 

II.  Religious  orders:  The  act  by  which  a  novice 
becomes  a  member  of  a  religious  Order  or  Congre- 
gation. [Vows.] 

pr5  fes  si6n  al  IBS  as  sh  ,  o.  4«.  [Eng.  pro- 
fession ;  -a/.  J 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  profession  or  calling. 
"All    .    .    .    their  professional  knowledge  was  practical 

rather  than  Kitentino."— Macaulag:  Hint.  Eng.,  oh.  Hi. 

2.  Engaged  in  or  practicing  a  particular  profes- 
sion. 

"Again,  the  merely  professional  man  is  always  a  narrow 
man.  — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  30. 

3.  Contended  in  by  professionals. 

"A  professional  foot  race."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1888. 

B.  At  subst. :  Oenerally  one  who  follows  or  belongs 
to  a  profession  ;  more  commonly  applied,  in  contra- 
distinction to  ''amateur, "  to  a  person  who  makes 
his  living  by  practicing  an  art  or  occupation  in 
which  nun  professionals  also  engage :  more  specific- 
ally, a  person  who  practices  an  art,  occupation,  or 
sport  for  a  living,  as  distinguished  from  one  who 
engages  in  them  merely  for  pleasure.     Generally 
applied  to  professional  musicans,  singers,  actors, 
rowers,  cricketers,  and  the  like. 

pro  f  es  si&n  al  Ism  (SB  as  gb),  t.  [Eng.  pro- 
f rational;  -urn.]  The  following  of  an  art,  sport, 
&c.,  as  a  profession ;  professionals  collectively. 

pro  f  es  sl&n  $1  1st  (88  as  sh),  ».  [Eng.  pro- 
fessional; -/.</.  I  One  who  belongs  to  or  practices  a 
particular  profession. 

pro  f  es  sl&n  al  1?  (SB  as  shi,  adv.  [Eng.  pro- 
fessional; •/</.]  In  a  professional  manner;  in  man- 
ner of,  or  as,  a  profession. 

prd-f SB -s5r,  *pro-fes-sour, s.  [Lat.  professor, 
from  professus,  pa.  par.  of  proj!feor=to  profess 
(q.  v.):  FT.  professeur;  Sp.  profesor;  Ital.  pro- 
fe.isore.} 

1.  One  who  professes  or  makes  open  and  public 
declaration  or  acknowledgment  of  his  sentiments, 
opinions,  belief ,  &c, 

2.  One  who  makes  a  public  profession  of  religion 
in  those  churches  where  such  a  rule  prevails  instead 
of  confirmation.    (U.S.) 

3.  One  who  professes  or  affects  unusual  sanctity; 
one  who  makes  a  show  or  pretence  of  religion. 

4.  One  who  teaches  any  art,  science,  or  branch  of 
learning :  specif.,  a  person  appointed  in  a  university, 
college,  ,Vr..  to  deliver  lectures  and  instruct  the 
students  in  any  particular  branch  of  learning;  as, 
a  professor  of  Greek,  a  professor  of  theology,  Ac. 

Tf  1  a  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  universities  of  Scotland  and  Ger- 
many the  professors  compose  the  governing  body, 
and  are  the  sole  recognized  instructors  of  the  stu- 
dents; hut  in  thenniversitiesof  Oxford, Cambridge, 
and  Dublin  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  tutors  of 
the  several  colleges,  the  lectures  delivered  by  the 
professors  being  only  auxiliary.  By  common  use. 
the  title  professor  nas  become  greatly  abused,  ana 
is  assumed,  not  only  by  teachers  of  music,  dancing, 
drawing,  Ac.,  but  even  by  quacks,  conjurors,  ami 
teachers  of  boxing. 

•pr8-f  SB  -Bdr-Sss,  s.  [Eng.  professor;  -ess.]  A 
female  professor. 

"A  profeseor  or  prnfenrioresa  of  whist." — Thackeray: 
Roundabout  Papers,  No.  *" 

prS-fSs-sbr  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  professor;  -ial.]  Be- 
longing, portioning  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  university. 

tpro-fSs-sor'-I-al-Igm,  ».  [Eng.  professorial; 
-i«m.  ]  The  character,  manner  of  thinking,  or  habits 
of  a  professor. 

pro-f  Ss-sSr'-I-ate,  «.    [Eng.  professor ;  -iate.] 

1 .  The  position  or  office  of  a  professor ;  professor- 
ship. 

2.  \  body  of  professors ;  the  professorial  staff  in  a 
university. 

pr&  f Ss  s6r  ship,  s.  [English  professor;  -«hip.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  professor. 

tpr5  f  Ss -sBr-?,  a.  [Lat.  profetsoriut.]  Of  or 
Pertaining  to  a  professor  or  professors;  profes- 
sional. 

"  Dedicating  of  foundation*  and  donations  to  profrsitory 
learning."— Bacon  Advance,  of  Learning,  bk.  it 
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prSf  -fSr,  *prof-«r,  *pro-fre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French 
proferer=to  utter,  to  dcuver,  to  produce,  from  Lat. 
pro/ero=to  bring  forward:  pro=forward,  and  fero 
=  to  bring;  Sp.  A  Port,  proferir;  Ital.  profferire, 
proferire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  offer  or  propose  for  acceptance ;  to  make  an 
offer  or  tender  of. 

"Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage."— Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I,  r.  1. 

•2.  To  attempt  of  one's  own  accord ;  to  undertake. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  425.) 

B.  Intrant.:  To  attempt,  to  essay,  to  make  an 
attempt. 

pr6f-fSr.  s.   [PBOFFEB,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  offer  made ;  something  proposed  br  offered 
for  acceptance ;  a  tender. 

"Let  us  willingly  accept  of  the  proffer." — Bunitan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  An  essay,  an  attempt. 

II.  Law: 

lt  An  offer  or  endeavor  to  proceed  in  an  action. 

2.  The  time  appointed  for  the  accounts  of  officers 
in  the  Engliah  Exchequer,  which  was  twice  a  year. 

prof  -f  8r-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  proffer,  v. ;  -fr.]  One  who 
proffers ;  one  who  offers  anything  for  acceptance. 

"  Rlnce  maids,  in  modeaty.  Bay  '  No,'  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profrer  construe,  'Ay.' " 
Shakesp. .-  Tvto  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

*pr5-f  Ic'-I-it, «.  [O.  Fr.]  A  fee  or  benevolence 
bestowed  on  bishops,  in  manner  of  a  welcome,  im- 
mediately after  their  installment. 

"For  his  proflciat  and  other  smull  fees."—  Urquhart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  \\  \ 

pr6-f Ic  -ien-jj,  *pr8-flc'-lence  (c  as  sh),  ». 
[Eng.  proficien(t) ;  -cy,  -ce,~\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proficient ;  ad- 
vancement or  improvement  in  anything,  especially 
in  any  art,  science,  or  knowledge ;  skill  acquired  by 
practice;  degree  of  advancement  attained  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge. 

*2.  A  start,  an  advance* 

"It  [Hebrew]  received  a  wonderful  proficiency." — Hfu- 
lin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  817. 

pr6  fic  lent  1C  as  Sh),  a.  A«.  [Lot.  proficient, 
pr.  par.  of  proficio  =  to  make  progress,  to  advance : 
pro= forward,  and/octo  =  to  make ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pro- 
flciente.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :   Well-versed  or  skilled  in  any  busi- 
ness, art,   science,  accomplishment,  or  exercise; 
competent. 

B.  As  tubst. :  One  who  is  well  versed  or  skilled  in 
any  business,  art,  science,  accomplishment,  or  exer- 
cise; one  who  has  made  advances  or  acquired  a 
considerable  degree  of  skill ;  an  adept,  an  expert . 

"Nothing  but  speculation  was  required  in  making  ;>ro- 
fldents  In  their  respective  department*." — Qolclnmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

pr8-flc'-ient  If  (C  as  ah),  adverb.  [Eng.  pro- 
ficient;  -///.]  In  a  proficient  manner  or  degree; 
with  proficiency. 

*pr5-flc'-n-OUS,  adj.  [Lat.  proficuus,  from  pro- 
ficio=to  make  progress,  toadvance.]  [  PROFICIENT.} 
Advantageous,  profitable,  useful. 

pr6'-f  tie,  *pro-nl, «.  4  a.  [Ital.  »ro/!/o=a  bor- 
der, a  drawing  of  a  picture,  from  profilare— to  draw, 
to  paint:  ^)ro=before,  and  filo  (Latin  filum)=a 
thread,  a  line.  Themeaningis  thus,  a  front-line  or 
outline.  Sp.  &  Port,  perftl ;  Fr.  profll ;  O.  Pr.  por- 
fll,  pourfll.]  [  PCRFLE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  <>ril.  Lang. :  An  outline,  a  contour. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  contour  of  the  human  face  viewed 
from  one  of  its  sides;  the  outlines  of  the  human 
face  in  a  section  through  the  median  line;  a  side- 
view;  the  side-face  or  half-face. 

"  They  always  appear  i  n  prttftle,  which  gives  us  the  view 
of  a  head  very  majestic."—  Addison:  On  Medals,  dial.  iii. 

2.  Building,  Joinery,  <tc.:  The  outline  of  a  build- 
ing, a  figure,  a  series  of  moldings,  or  of  any  other 
parts,  as  shown  by  a  section  through  them. 

8.  Engineering: 

(1)  A  vortical  section  through  a  work  or  section 
of  country  to  show  the  elevations  and  depressions. 

(2)  Rail.  Eng.:  A  profile  is  a  vortical  section  of 
the  country  traversed,  showing  the  hills,  and  hol- 
lows, and  enabling  the  cuttings  and  embankments 
to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  ear)  h  of  one  will  furnish 
material  for  the  other.    I  RAILWAY.] 

4.  Fortification: 

(1)  A  section  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  tin- 
work. 

(2)  Alight  wooden  frame  set  up  to  guide  work- 
men in  throwing  up  a  parapet. 
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B.  As  adj. :  Drawn  or  made  in  profile. 

If  Profile  of  an  order : 

Arch. :  An  assemblage  and  arrangement  of  essen- 
tial and  subservient  parts.  That  profile  is  prefer- 
able wherein  tho  parts  are  few,  varied,  and  fitly 
applied.  Some  member  should  predominate  in 
each  division,  which  it  should  appear  the  office  of 
Hi'-  other  parts  to  fortify,  support,  or  shelter.  In  a 
cornice  tho  corona  is  supported  by  modillions, 
dentils,  ovolos,  Ac.,  and  sheltered  and  covered  from 
tho  effects  of  the  weather  by  its  cyma  or  cavetto. 

profile-cutter,  s. 

Woml-workini.i :  The  cutting-knife,  usually  made 
up  of  sections  which  correspond  to  parts  of  a  given 
pattern  of  molding,  and  by  which  molding  is  cut  in 
a  machine. 

pr6  -f lie,  •pour-Hi,  r.  /.  [Fr.  profiler.}  [PRO- 
FILE, ».]  To  draw  in  profile  or  with  a  side  view ;  to 
outline  any  object  or  objocts. 

"To  marke  upon  the  wall  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  face 
by  candlelight,  and  to  pourfll  the  same  afterward  deeper." 
—  Holland.  Pliny,  bk.  xixv.,  ch.  xii. 

pr8 -fll-Ist,  ».  [Eng.  profil(e);  -int.]  One  who 
draws  profiles. 

pr8f-It,  *prof  ite,  *prof  yt,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
pnifectum,  accus.  of  pro/ectiw=advanco,  progress, 
from  profectus,  pa.  par.  of  nrortcto= to  make  prog- 
ress, to  advance;  Ital.  proft/to.]  [PROFICIENT.] 

•1.  Improvement,  advancement,  proficiency,  prog- 
ress. 

2.  Any  advantage,  benefit,  or  accession  of  good 
resulting  from  labor  or  exertion  ;  valuable  results, 
useful  consequence,  benefit,  gain ;  comprehending 
the  acqusition  of  anything  valuable  or  advanta- 
geous,   corporeal,   or     intellectual,    temporal     or 
spiritual. 

"Wisdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure  that  is  hoarded  up, 
what  profit  is  in  them  both?"— Ecclus.  xx.  SO. 

3,  The  advantage  or  gain  resulting  to  the  owner 
of  capital  from  ite  employment  in  any  business  or 
undertaking;  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  of  anything  and  tho  price  for  which  it 
is  sold;  pecuniary  gain   in  any  action  or  occupa- 
tion; emolument,  gain. 

If  As  society  advances  profits  tend  to  fall  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  field  of  employment  for  capital  is  two- 
fold: Tho  land  of  a  country,  and  foreign  markets 
for  its  manufactured  commodities.  Only  a  limited 
amount  of  capital  can  be  thus  employed.  As  tho 
quantity  of  capital  approaches  the  limit,  profit 
falls;  when  tho  limit  is  reached,  profit  is  annihil- 
ated. Tho  causes  which  retard  this  fall  are  the 
waste  of  capital  by  overtrading  and  rasli  specula- 
tion, improvements  in  production,  new  power  of 
obtaining  cheap  commodities  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  tho  perpetual  flow  of  capital  abroad  for 
the  sake  of  higher  profit.  (Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  bk. 
iv.,ch.  iv.) 

If  1.  Mesne  profits:  fMESNE.] 

2.  Net  profit :  'I  ho  difference  in  favor  of  the  seller 
of  any  commodity  between  the  price  at  which  it  is 
sold,  and  tho  original  cost  of  production,  after  de- 
duction of  all  charges. 

3.  Profit  and  loss: 

(1)  The  gain  or  loss  arising  from  the  buying  and 
soiling  of  goods,  or  from  other  contingency. 

(2)  A  rule  in  arithmetic  by  which  tho  gain  or  loss 
on  mercantile  transactions  is  ascertained. 

4.  Kate    of  profit:    The    proportion    which    the 
amount   of   profit    gained    from   any  undertaking 
bears  to  the  capital  employed  in  it. 

IT  In  Book-keeping  both  gains  and  losses  come 
under  tho  title  t>t  profit  and  loss,  but  a  distinction 
in  made  by  placing  the  profits  on  the  creditor  side 
and  the  losses  on  the  debtor  side. 

prSf-K,  f.  f.  &  i.    [Fr.  profiler;  Ital.  proflttare.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  benefit,  to  help;  to  be  a  source  of 
profit,  gain,  or  advantage  to. 

"  It  profited  not  them  that  they  heard  the  word." — 
Hebrrtcs  iv.  2.  i  If.:,  I  i 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bo  of  profit,  use,  or  advantage;  to  benefit. 
(Proverbs  xi.  4.) 

2.  To  make  improvement;  to  improve;  to  make 
progress. 

"He  who  profits  of  a  superior  understanding." — Burke: 
Speech  on  Army  Estimates  (1790). 

3.  To  gain  any  advantage  or  benefit;  to  be  bene- 
iitod ;  to  benefit. 

"It  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  defend 
abuses  by  which  he  profited." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xviii. 

4.  To  gain  pecuniarily  ;  to  become  richer. 

"The Romans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports,  did  not 
profit  much  by  trade." — Arbuthttot:  On  Coin*. 
pr8f  It-a  ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  profiter=to  profit; 

1.  Yielding  or  bringing  profit  or  gain;  lucrative, 
gainful. 
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2.  Advantageous,  useful,  beneficial. 
"It  is  very  commodious  and  profitable  for  the  defence 
of  cities."— Ooldtnge:  Vtvsar,  to].  191. 

prof  It  able  ngss, «.  (Eng.  profit  able;  -new.] 
Tfie  quality  or  state  of  being  profitable ;  gainful- 
ness,  advantageousness,  lucrativi'ni'ss,  usefulness. 

"That  universal  pmfttableness  of  godliness." — Sharp: 

Xt-riKtiHH,  vol.  i.,  ser.  _' 

prSf  -It-a-hl?,  adv.    [Eng.  profltab(le') ;  -ly."\ 

1.  In  a  profitable  manner;  so  as  to  bring  or  gain 
profit ;  with  profit  or  gain. 

2.  With   profit,  beuefit,  or  advantage ;   advanta- 
geously, beneficially. 

"Would,  I  had  a  rod  in  my  month,  that  I  might  answer 
rofitably." — Shakes?.:  Timon,  11.  2. 


profoser 


pr8f-It  I5ss,  *prof-it  lesse,  adj.    [Eng.  profit; 
-less.]    Void  of  profit  or  advantage ;  unprofitable. 
"To  inquisition  long  and  profitless." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ill. 

prof  It  less  1$.  mf !•.  [FMK. profitless ;  -ly.]  In 
a  profitless  manner;  unprofitably. 

pr5f  It  less-ness,  «.  [English  profitless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  profitless ;  unprofit- 
ableness. 

"They  perceive  the  proJUtessness  of  the  method." — 
Scrtbner's  Magazine,  August,  1880,  p.  610. 

prSf  H-ga-Cy1,  «.  [Eng.  profligate;  -cy.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  profligate:  a  profligate, 
vicious,  or  abandoned  course  of  life;  shameless 
dissipation  ;  tho  state  of  being  lost  to  the  sense  of 
shame  or  decency. 

"The  profligacy  of  the  representations  soon  drove  away 
sober  people."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Una.,  ch.  iii. 

pr5f -II  gate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  profligatu*,  pa.  par. 
of  prq/Iioo=to  dash  to  tho  ground,  to  overthrow, 
hence,  abandoned,  dissolute:  pro  =  forward,  and 
/!iyo=to  (lusli.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Beaten  down;  overthrown.  (Butler:  Hudi- 
bras.) 

2.  Abandoned  to  vice ;  lost  to  all  sense  of  sham* 
or  decency  ;  extremely  vicious  ;  shameless  in  wick- 
edness or  dissipation. 

"Thou  art  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 
That  thou  thyself  art  Milton's  Death  and  sin." 

Young:  Epigram  on  Voltaire. 

3.  Shameless,  abandoned. 

"The  corrupt  and  profligate  conversation  of  the 
world."— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  13. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  abandoned  person  ;  one  who  has 
lost  all  sense  of  shame  or  decency ;  one  who  lives 
profligately. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  notorious  profligate  tteized  with 
a  concern  for  his  religion,  and  converting  his  spleen  into 
zeal." — Addison. 

*pr8f  -11-gate,  r.  t.  [PROFLIGATE,  a.]  To  over- 
throw, to  overcome,  to  conquer,  to  disperse. 

PrSf  -11-gate  If,  adv.  [Eng.  profligate;  -ly.]  In 
a  profligate,  vicious,  or  dissipated  manner;  shame- 
lessly ;  without  principle  or  shame. 

"Such  profligately  wicked  persons." — Sharp:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

pr8f  II  gate  nSss,  s.  [Eng.  profligate;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  profligate ;  profligacy. 

"If  this  country  could  be  preserved  from  utter profli- 
gateness  and  ruin.  — PorteuS:  Life,  of  Seeker. 

*prSf-lI-ga  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  profligatio,  from 
proflifiatus,  pa.  par.  of  prqfligo=to  overthrow.] 
[PROFLIGATE,  a.]  Overthrow,  defeat,  rout. 

"To  the  profilgation  and  fearefnll  slaughter  of  their 
owne  subjects." — Bp.  Ball:  To  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth. 

*prSf  -lu-ence,  subst.  [Latin  profluentia,  from 
profluens,  pr.  par.  of  proffuo  —  to  flow  forward :  pro 
=  forward,  and  fluo=to  now.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  profluent ;  forward  progress  or  course. 

"In  the  profiue.nce  or  proceeding  of  their  fortunes,  there 
WI.K  much  difference  between  them." — H'otton:  Remains, 
p.  164. 

*pr8f  lu-ent,  adj.    [Latin  profluens,  pr.  par.  of 
profluo.]    [PHOFLUENCE.]    Flowing  forward. 
"  Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  xii.  446. 

pro  for  ma,  phr.  [Lat.]  For  form's  sake ;  as  a 
matter  of  form. 

prS  f  (fund  ,  u.  <t  s.  [Fr.  profond,  from  Lat.  pro- 
fundus  =  deep:  pro  =  forward,  downward,  and 
fundu*=  the  bottom;  Sp.  &  Port,  prof  undo;  Ital. 
pro/ondo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Lit. :  Descending  far  below  the  surface  or  tho 
level  of  surrounding  ground ;  having  great  depth  ; 
very  deep. 

"A  broad  and  profound  trench  lay  between  him  and  the 
camp." — Macaiilai/:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  v. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Bending   low;   lowly,    humble;  expressing   or 
characterized  by  deep  humility. 

2.  Intellectually  deep;    entering  or  penetrating 
deeply  into  subjects  ;  not  superficial. 

"Not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  the  very 
profoundest  disputers  in  all  faculties,  have  hereby  often, 
with  the  best  learned,  prevailed  most."—  Hooker:  Redes. 
Polity. 

3.  Characterized    by    intensity;   deeply   felt;    in- 
ten.-e,  heart-felt. 

•  •  [  I  I  worship  nature  with  a  thought  profound." 

Byron:  Kpistl*  la  Angustil. 

4.  Deep-fetched,  heart-felt,  sincere. 

5.  Thorough,  perfect;  deep  in  skill  or  acquire- 
ments.   (Hosea  v.  2.) 

6.  Complete,  perfect. 

"In  most  profound  earnest."  —  shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about 
XvtUng,  V.  I 

7.  Having  hidden  qualities  ;  obscure,  abetruee. 

"  Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon, 
There  hangs  a  vap'roug  dropppo/ouNd." 

fao/cesp..  Hacbeth,  lit.  6. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  deep,  tho  sen.  thoocean. 

"The  broad  bosom  of  the  dark  profound." 

nil:    Virgil's  Xneltl  It. 

2.  An  abyss.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  438.) 
*pr8-f6und  ,  t>.  /.  4  ».    [PROFOUND,  o.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  sink  deeply  ;  to  cause  to 
penetrate  deeply. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  penetrate  deeply;  to  get  to  the 
bottom. 

"To  profound  to  the  bottom  of  theee  diversities."— 
(Hunt-ill  .  Scepsis,  ch.  XX. 

pr8  found  -If  ,  »pro-founde-ly,  adv.  [English 
profound;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  profound  manner;  with  deep  or  grave  con- 
cern. 

"Why  sigh  you  eo  profoundly  f  "—  Shakes?.:  Troitus  ami 
Cresstda,  iv.  2. 

2.  With    deep    penetration    or    insight;   deeply; 
with  great  knowledge  ;  as,  tmG  profoundly  learned. 

3.  Exceedingly  ;  excessively. 

"  For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood." 

Koitcontmon  :  Translated  Vertte. 

pro  found  ness  "pro  founde  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
profound;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
profound;  profundity,  depth. 

"  Profoundness  of  wit  and  learning."  —  Cudurorth:  Intelt. 
System,  p.  193. 

*pr8  f  ul  gent,  adj.  [Lat.  pro  =  forth,  and/uZ- 
gens,  pr.  par.  of  fulgeo—io  shine.]  Shining  forth; 
effulgent. 

*pr6  ffind  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  profundo—ta  pour  ont.Jj 
[PROFUSE.]  To  lavish,  to  squander. 

prS  f  find  -I-ty*.  'pro-found  1-te,  «.  [Fr.  pro- 
fondite,  from  pro/o»id=  profound  (q.  v.).J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profound;  depth 
of  place,  knowledge,  skill,  science,  Ac. 

"  We  may  respect  the  profundity  of  learning."—  Observer, 
No.  75. 

*2.  A  depth,  an  abyss.     (Hilton.) 
*3.  A  deep  or  abstruse  point. 

"  Yea,  all  abstruse  profundities  impart." 

Vrayton:   Robert  Duke,  of  Normandy. 
Pr8-f  ttse  ,  a.  [Lat.  profusus,  pa.  par.  of  profundo 
=  to  pour  out;  t»ro=forward,  and  /uiuJo=to  pour; 
O.  Fr.  profus  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pro/two.] 

1.  Poured  forth  lavishly,  lavished;  overabundant, 
exuberant. 

2.  Pouring  forth   lavishly;  lavish,   extravagant, 
prodigal  ;  liberal  to  excess. 

"  Of  what  he  gives  unsparing  and  p  rofuae." 

Coteper:  Expostulation. 

3.  Lavishly  supplied  ;  abounding. 

"On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers." 

MHton:  P.  t.,viii.  286. 

*pr8  fft?e',  v.  t.  [PROFUSB,  a.]  To  pour  out  or 
spend  lavishly  ;  to  lavish,  to  squander. 

prS-f  use  -If  ,  adv.  [English  profuse  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
profuse  manner  or  degree;  lavishly,  prodigally; 
with  rich  abundance  ;  in  profusion. 

"And  unavailing  tears  profusely  shed." 

Pope:  Homers  /Ital,  xiii.  825. 

pr6  fuse  ness,  «.  [Eng.  profuse;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  stato  of  being  profuse  ;  profusion,  laviHli- 
m^s,  prodigality. 

"A  promiscuous  nndistinguishingpro/w«en«*«."  —  Stnith.- 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  eer.  10. 

*pr8-ffca  -6r,  s.  [Eng.  profut(e);-er.]  Alavisher, 
a  squanderer. 

"  Fortune's  a  blind  profuser  of  her  own." 

Herrtck:  Uesperides,  p.  265. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     (ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenopcon,     exist,    ph  -   f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  .    shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     dfl. 


profusion 
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pr5  fU  flon,  >.  fl-'i'.  prnfiaio.  from  profunu, 
PH.  par.  of  profitn/ttt-  to  j>onr  i>ut ;  Fr.  dt  "p.  pro- 
ftuinn ;  Ital.  pru/tuii»i>'.| 

I.  I'rofn-e  <.r  lavi-h  expenditure ;  extravagance, 
prodigality,  wastefulness,  laviBhnoiw. 

L-.  I'rofuso  or  lavish  supply  ;  exuberance,  over- 
abuod 

••JV..AU'""  unrertrained  with  all  that'*  bane." 

" The  Task,  ii. 


prog  na  -thofis, 


-Ic. 


prt-grSs-ls  ta,  «. 


[Sp.]    An  advocate  of  prog- 
'  i  favor  of 


ne    ».    [Lat.,  from  Or.  Proknf,  daughter  pr6g    rSss,  'prog  resse,  ».    [O.Fr.j>roor«(Fr. 

PaiTdion.  who  WHS  changed  into  a  swallow.)  protfrl»),from  Lat.  progrriuum,  accus. of  progreuu* 

*1    Onl   l,a,xj.:  \  swallow.  =au  advance,  from   proyressux,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 

2.  Ornilh.:  An  American  genus  of  Hirnndinidn«,  ,,/•,,/;,„•  .to  advance:  pro=forward,  and  grudwr- 

with  five  species.  Prmne  »ubi*  (or purjiurea)  is  the  to  walk,  to  go;  Sp. progreio;  Ital.  progre»sn.\ 

Purple  Martin  (q.  v.).  1.  The  act  or  stale  of  advancing  or  moving  for- 


prac hen. 
A.  Intraruitiiv : 
1.  Tu  poke,  a  bout. 
I.  ToMf.    (Kng.) 
"8h«  went  o«t  pronging  for  prorlrionn  M  before."— 


prSg  n6s  -tic,  a.  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  prognostiquf,  pro- 
nmtiitue  (Fr.  pronotfic),  from  Lat.  prognosticon ; 
Or.  prognitztikon.] 

A.  As  iiilj.:  Foreshowing;  indicating  something 


"Official  tours    .    .    .    ncarcely  inferior  In  pomp  to 
royal  projj«**e«." — Xaeaulay:  IIM.  t-'.ny.,  ch.  v. 
3.  A  moving  forward   or  advancing  In  growth; 


3.  To  roh.  to  -te;il,  to  thieve. 

"And  that  man  in  the  gown,  in  mjr  opinion, 
Looks  like  a  protfu/ne  knare." 

Hftum.  <r  Flit..-  Spanish  Curatt,  111.  8. 

4.  To  live  by  mean,  petty,  or  beggarly  tricks. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  iioko,  to  prod.     (Scotch.) 

2.  To  pick  up ;  to  bog.    ( Kny.) 


as,  The  negotiations  have  made  no  pruyrett. 

B.  A» substantive .  5   Advancement  in    knowledge;  moral  or  Intel- 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  lectnal  improvement ;  proficiency  ;  as,  to  make pray- 

I.  That  which  prognosticates  or  foreshows;   an  reM  in  one  s  studies. 

omen,  a  token,  a  prognostication.  .5,  \   journey   or    passage   from   one    place   to 

*2.  A  foretelling  or  prognosticating ;  a  prediction.  au(>ther. 

II.  Hed.:  The  art  or  skill  of  foretelling  diseases 
by  symptoms  ;  also  a  symptom. 

"  HippocrRte*'  ;»r<>tfm«i/i>A:  is  generally  true."— Arbuttt- 


brflt  Carlr,-:   Istlrr*.  ii.  85'.. 

prSg,  'progge, «.   [PRODI.] 

1.  Victual*  obtained  by  bogging;  victuals  gener- 
ally; food. 

"Albeit  their  pray\x  prec»riou»."-loiirfi»i   Dailu  Tele- 
trafh. 

2.  One  who  Keeks  his  victuals   by    begging  and 
tramping;  a  tramp. 

'.'.  A  poke,  a  prod. 

tpr6  gen  3r  ate,  e.  t.   [tiataprogenerotiu,  pa. 
par.  of  prixjf  wr»--  to  beget.]  To  l>.-get,  to  generate. 


"Thetmn  shine*  waterishly  niul  j'rtqnoiftlcks  rain." — 
Hurt:  Imm.irl.  s<iul,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 


tprBg-nSa  tlc-a-ble,  n.  f  EMK.  i>rarinn»tic;  -uMc.l 
Capable  of  being  prognosticated,  foretold,  or  fore- 
known. 


like    eclipses." — Rrotc»r: 


'  Effects    not   jtritgnosticnhli. 
Tu/y.ir  Krrortt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  viii. 

pr5g  n5s  tl  cate,  'pro  nos  ty  cate,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[  I1. ntr.  prognostic?  •**'''.] 
A.  TrdnHttiiv : 

1.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs;  to  foreshadow, 

"They  were  all  ;.nv""T<i(r';  colonies  from  Scythian  or    to  anglir,  to  presage. 
Tartar  race.  '— ^ro*<ro(»»*a,  ii.  280.  "To  prevent  Ot»  frognottleated  evil."— hurkr:   On  the 

.  ..  gen  8r  &   tlon,  ».  fL'it.  prnarntrntin.  from    Fr,«ch  7,vr,,|u/,,,,i. 

1.  n<  i  <it»jt,  pa.  par.  of  ;/rof/e«?ro.j    The  act  of       2.  To  predict,  to  prophesy,  to  foretell. 
M-cettinic ;  propagation,  g(»nerating.  "  I  neither  will,  nor  cim  itrovnosticate 

•DrO  ggn    I  tlve    «<li.      I  Pref.  pro-,  and  English  To  the  young  g.iping  heir.  Mi.  futher'B  fnte  " 

.,..,ST°; Td ^v  ).]    H«g..Hing,  propagating.  ,    »J-»".f»{  •""'"""•  »'"•  '»• 

rl,     ..  -  ...  B.  Intrant*:  To  predict;  to  judco  or  pronounce 

*pr6  *8n'-l  tlve  ngas,  *.    [Entfllsli  progenitive;    .  "•  ....,.«,.,..,,  of  tnj  futm-o 
-n«J«.l  The  Duality  or  atet»  of  beftm  imw-nitiv.-. 
^Sa  I  tor,  *pro-gen  y  tour,  «.    [Fr.  pm- 
r,  from  Lat. pr*ff*nrtorem,  HOCUS,  fnprogen- 
i   ancosUir:  ;>rw  =  l>ofor(>,  aud    oenitor—R 
parent.)    A  forefather ;  nn   ancnstxir  in  the  direct 
line ;  a  i»arcnt. 

"  You  hnve  ttirnM  my  thouirltt* 
Upon  our  brave  i>r'WMititr*." 

H'arilntrurth:  Kft'itrnion,  bk.  iv. 

*  Darwin  (fives  thn  wonl  n  far    morn  extended 
UK- uiint,'.    **At  n  much  earlierperiod  tbeprocreni- 

of    man    iuu~t    h.ivi1    tH-i-n    aquatic   in    their 


"  From  Egypt  arte  thetrpro^rrj**)  made  to  Greet-**." 
ih-nham:  Pruyrt**  of  Learn ina,  21. 

«[  fl)  ProgreM  of  Titles: 

Scots  Law:  Such  a  series  of  the  title-deeds  of  a 
landed  estate,  or  other  horitabln  Biibjoct.  as  is 
snflirient  in  law  to  constitute  a  valid  and  effectual 
feudal  title  thereto. 

(2)  To  report  proqress:  To  conclude  for  the  day 
all  matters  connected  with  a  bill,rcl«'ir"tinK  further 
disru>sion  of  its  provisions  to  a  future  time  to  be 
PpociBed. 

*pr6   grgss,  *pro  grease,  v.  i.  &  t. 


pr6  gress  , 

[PKlH.KKSS,  S.J 


babtte."    (Descent  of  M»n  (ocj.  2*1).  p.  161.) 

pr6  ft^n   I  trSss,  « 
f'-inale  pro(ft»nitor. 

"A  worthy  jirityrnitrrtut  of  «  lonjf  line."  —  CfnCnr|/  Maya- 
Mint,  June,  IHKt,  p.  r.U. 

pr6  ^Sn   1  tyre,  .^.    fFr.]    A  betfettinR,  a  birth. 

[Fr. 
rogenies 


pr5g-n5s -tl-ca  tion,  *pro  nos  tl  ca  cy  on,  «. 
fO.  Kr.  prognostication^  pronostication  (Fr.  />r*j«t*s- 
lication.)  \ 

1.  Tho  act  of  nrofrnosticatinffi  foretellinif,  or  forc- 
slio\viu>r  pomethiui?  future  by    means   of    present 
siijns;  presairo;  prediction. 

"A  kind  »  f  prophecy  or  pntymtmt  teat  ion  of  things  to 
come."  —  Itttrncf:  T/ifory  ufthf  Earth. 

2.  That  which  foretells  or  foreshadows;   a   fore- 
token, an  omen,  nn  augury,  a  Murn. 

"Some   s-i^'ii     niul    i'i-<n;»"ntfcati"n   of  some  wonderful 
»K  to  come."— Ai»rfA;  J'tntnrvh,  p.  114. 


A       tprSg  n5s   tl-ca  tlve, a.  [TSiD8.prognogticat(e); 
-itv.1    llavinK  the  character  or  nature  of  a  pro«- 


i 

A.    Tntrtinxitirt' : 

1.  To  mnko  jirogrcss ;  to  inuve  forward;  to  ad- 
vance, t«i  proceed. 

"  I..'t  me  wipe  off  thii.  honornble  dew. 
That  Hilrerly  doth  prwjrritH  on  thy  cheeks." 

Shaketli.:  King  John,  1.  1 

2.  To  proceed  in  any  course ;  to  continue  U>  move ; 
as,  Tlio  business  is  prnfjrensintj. 

:i.  To  make  progress  or  improvement ;  to  advance, 
to  improve. 

"  Hin  Hcholiirship  prr,gref*ed  no  better  than  tiefore."— 
Ktnyttlei/:  M'rHlirard  //*>.'  ch.  ii. 

'B.  Traiu.:  To  go  forward  in;  to  pass  over  or 
through, 

"/V'n/r*-8*ifi*j7  the  dateless  and  Irrevoluble  circle  of 
eternity." — Milton:  KrJ'ortn.  in  Eiiylumi,  bk.  ii. 

prS  grSs -sldn  (sg  as  8hj,».  fFr.,  from  Latin 
propreMionmi,  accus.  of  />rof/rF«»'o=an  advancing, 
from  pr(M/r?8#u8,  pa.  par.  of  prw/rpdi'or~to  advanf'-, 
to  progress  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  proyrrttiiiii ;  Ital.  proyrt-tt- 
ttone.] 

I.  Ordinttry  Language: 

I.  Tlio  act  of  i>rogressing,  advancing,  or  moving 
forward;  progress,  advance. 

"  We  can  eanily  proceed  by  wonderful  dfgreen  nnd  ntepi» 
of  itntyreKSfon." — Up.  Taylor:  Rfrmitn*,  vol.  iii..  vfi  -  4. 

*2.  Course,  passage ;  lapse  or  prcicessof  tiini-. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Matli.:  Regular  or  proportional  advance  ^by 
increase  or  decrease  of  numbers.  A  M-rics  in  which 


1. 


fc  6n  ?,  *prog  en  ie,  *prog  en  ye,  «. 
fa,  from  Lat.  proptfftton,  arcus.  of  pro 
;  Si>.  A  Itnl.  proyente.] 


Doubting  thy  hirtli  ami  U 

Sh»kf*j*.;  Hrnr*  »'/., 


. 
.  /.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Raro.  family,  ancestry. 

"  limned  from  thft  ftrofffTNtf  of  kitiK"  " 

•*>.•,'  .-I-.-  Henry  I"/.,  It.  /..  v.  4. 

3.  OffKpritifr.  cliildmn,  <le>ron(.nnts. 

"Ami  buiipy  father  of  t*im  progatfS* 

.<;,rM..T.  F.  Q.,  II.  ziil.  10. 

*pr6  ftdr  ml  na   tlon,  «.    [Prof.  ;>ro-,  and  Hag. 

riDthi'ttmn.  |     Itirili,  growth. 

"Oav**  ;inv*rm'|*i''""  unto  them." 

Hfrrtck:  llrtp'riitf*,  p.  270. 

*pr6g    glftg.a.    (  I'm  MI.  r.J     >l'-;m.  petty,  paltry. 
"Practiii-.l    f,,r    ttiTerjt  yeArt  pr-«/U'"(/   trickn."—  Wood: 
r  Oron.,  vol.  i. 


nostic ;  I'rrdirtivi1. 

"  Prttgntifit it-ntivf  of  etTuKions  more  meritorious." — .NVtr 
Annual  Krgitlrr  (18V.'),  p.  318. 

pr8g-n5a    tl  Ca  t5r,  *prog-nos-  tl-ca- tour,  tlio  terms  increase  or  decrease  according  to  n  nni- 

*pro  nos  tl  ca  tor,  «nM.    \_Kng.  provnnsticatM ;  form  law.    There  are   two   kinds  of  pr.«r.--..~i..n>. 

-or.1    One  who  prognoBticates ;  one  who  foretells  Arithmetical    and   Geometrical.     [AEITHUTOCAJ,- 

or  foreshows   fiiture   events   from  present  signs.  PaooREHsiON,  GEOMETMCAL-PBIHIBKSSIOX.  |     If  in 

(Isaiah  xlvii.  lit.)  a  series  of  quantities,  the  following  relation  exist 

cat(e>;  -<,r.i/.J    1'rognosticiitivc;  ominous.  difference  between  tbo  flrst  and  neond  hatto  the 

pr6  -gram,  «.    [PROGRAMME.]  ditTcrence  between  the  second  and  thirij^such  quan- 


"  \  ttnigrantma  fltuck  up  in  cvprj-  college  hall."—  . 

Athrtifr  ItfiiH. 

2.  A  preface  (q.v.).    (Warton:  Life  of  Balhurst, 
p.  218  ) 

3.  A  programme.. 

pro   gramme,  «.    IVr.]    [PROORAMMA.]    That 

\\Tiicli  i^  written  out  and  made  mihlic  t>eforeliand  ; 
i  of  the  order  of   pro- 

'    of  «md,,r? 

of  conduct 


of  sounds  forming  a  tunoor  melody,  but  the  term  n 
also  applied  to  an  imitative  s^lcc<•s^ion  of  ini'lodic 
phr:isns,  that  i.s,  to  a  melodic  goqnenrr.  ll.-irinonic 
progression  is  the  movement  of  oiu'  chord  to 
iinotliiT.  ntid  is  di  a  tonic  or  chromatic.  Tin-  term  is 
n  No  sometimes  \l-.-il  lis  synouyniou^  with  sequence. 

progression-theory,  «. 

•i'li.-  theory  that,  within    limit-,  the 


.. ,  , 

savage ftato  in  some  measure  repre-ent-  an  early 

'iirher  cul- 


^  of  generation.    ( 'ailed  also  (jenerativ  joint. 
pr5g  uath  ic,  a.    [I'IUK.N  MM. 
prdg  na   thtyn,  ».    (Knu.  ;>nxf»n(k(ir);  -i'»m.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  beinu  i' 

ate,     fat.     fare,      amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf.     wSrk, 


Condition  of  m:,,,ki,,d;,,ut  of  winch  the  l,i« 

ture  lma  B1..l(1      lly  h,,,,,,  ,],.v,.|,,,,,.,|  ,,r  ,.V),|Ved,  by 
].riK-ess«<s  still  in  ret-ular  operation  a-  of  old.  the 

rwaltihowincthattOD  the  whole.  pn>«re-^  has  far 


enco,  u 

•ed. 

programme-music,  ». 

Mimii  :  \  roMii.o -ition  which  seeks  to  portray,  or  prevailed  over  relai'M'. 
at  least  to  suggest  to  the  mind  a  definite  series  of  "Advocates  of  this  jirwinv««.<n.inr.>rv  are  npt  to  look 
events.  A  famous  example  is  Kotzwara's  Battle  of  back  towardyet  lower  oriiriniilrondiliouitof  mankind."  — 
PrilgUC.  Tyl'ir:  frim.  I  lilt.  (ed.  181»),  I.  87. 


whit,     All,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
whd.     i6n;     mote,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     car,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    air, 
B,    o*  =  8; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey     a.      qu     kw. 


progressions! 

*prS-gr6s -si6n  al  i  ss  as  sh),  a.    (English  pro- 

greiwioii :  -<il.\    r*-rtaining  to  progression,  advance- 
inont,  or  improvement. 

"There  in  no  further  state  to  come,  unto  which  this 
teamen  pruurtMiiuual."—  Browne:  I'm  Burial,  ch.  v. 

pr8  gres  si6n  1st  (ss  as  ah>,8.  [Eng.  proqret- 
*/»»  ;  -i.<t.\ 

1.  One  who  holds  that  society  is  in  a  state  of 
progress  toward,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  attain 
to,  perfection. 

2.  Biol.:  A  name  used  for  (1)  a  believer  in  suc- 
cessive creations ;  (2)  an  evolutionist. 

pro -grgss  1st,  8.  [English  progress;  -tit.]  The 
suine  as  PROGRESSIONIST  (q.  v.). 

prS-gr§S8  Ive,  a.  [Fr.  progremif,  from  prof/res 
=progross  iq.  v.) ;  Sp.  progreiivo;  Ital.  progress- 
ivo.] 

1.  Moving  forward  or  onward ;  advancing. 

"  Progressive,  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field."  Cowper:  Tatk,  i. 

2.  Advancing  toward  perfection;  improving;  iua 
state  of  progression. 

3.  Advancing  in  degrees ;  increasing. 
"Authorized    the  progressive,  injustice." — Scotti    War 

Song  of  Edinburgh  Light  dragoons.     (Note.) 

progressive-development,  8. 
Biology : 

1.  [DEVELOPMENT,  If  2.] 

2.  Lyell  used  the  term  (Prin.  Cleol.  (ed.  1850),  pp. 
131,  558)  for  advance  by  successive  creations,  and 
for  the  evolution  of  higher  from  lower  forms  of 
life.    [EVOLUTION,  11.2(2).] 

progressive-metamorphosis,  s. 

Bot. :  Metamorphosis  of  a  leys  into  a  more  impor- 
tant organ,  or  a  portion  of  one;  as  the  change  of 
petals  into  stamens.  . 

progressive-types,  s.  pi. 

Biol.:  (See  extract). 

"Another  combination  it*  also  frequently  observed 
among  animals,  when  a  series  exhibits  such  a  succession 
as  exemplifies  a  natural  gradation,  without  immediate  or 
necessary  reference  to  either  embryonic  development  or 
succession  In  time,  as  the  (Chambered  Cephulopods.  Such 
types  I  call  pruQrtuivt-typttt*1 — Agtis&iz:  Classification, 
[..  177. 

pr6-grfiss'-Iye  ly*,  adr.  [Kng.  prof/rexsive ;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  progressive  manner;  by  regular  course  or 
gradual  advances. 

"Lost  and  confus'd  pr<ntrrs*ii-rlu  they  fade." 

lUiKoit:  l>u  FrriHuiii,  Art  of  Painting. 

pr6-gr8ss -Ive-n§BS,  Kitlmt.  [Kng,  progressive; 
-lies*.]  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  progressive;  a 
state  of  progression,  advancement,  or  improvement. 

*pr8  gress'  8r,  8.  [Latin,  from  ;>»-ogi-essu8,  pa. 
par.  of  prof/rerftor=to  progress  (q.  v.).J 

1.  One  who  progresses  or  advances. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  progress. 

prd  hlb  -It,  r.  t.  [Latin  prohibitus,  pa.  par.  of 
prohibeo=:to  prevent,  to  forbid;  lit.  =  to  have  or 
hold  in  one's  way :  pro—  before,  and  /*rt/x'o=tohave; 
Fr.  prohiber;  Sp.&  Port.  prohitnr;  Ital. proibire.] 

1.  To  forbid  by  authority;  to  interdict. 

2.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  bar. 

"Gates  of  burning  adamant 
.    .    .    prohibit  all  egress."        Milt,,,,:  P.  [..,  ii.  437. 

pro -hlb  -It  ed,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [PROHIBIT.] 
prohibited-books,  8.   pi.     [INDEX-EXPUHGATO- 

BICS.J 

pr6  hlb  -It-5r(s.  [Sag. prohibit;  -er.]  Onowho 
prohibits  or  forbids ;  a  forbidder,  an  interdicter. 

"Seeingfrora  whatcornerthej>ro/i*7>i(?rwould  start." — 
;!/."/.  If.lrulayi  Cecilia,  bk.  It,  ch.  viii. 

prrj-hl  bl  -tion,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  prohibi- 
l:"n<  HI,  accus.  of  prohibition- a  forbidding,  from 
l-1-..li/lilliis.  pa.  par.  of  /iriihibeo=to  prohibit  (q.  v.) ; 
S|..  infill  {liii-inn ;  Ital.  proibixione.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  On',  l.iinii.:  The  act  of  prohibiting  or  forbid- 
ding; an  interdict;  an  order  or  declaration  to  pro- 
hibit, fin!. ill,  or  hinder  simio  action. 

'"Gainst  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  pniklkitiou."        xliakesp. .  CvmbeUne,  III.  4. 

II.  .^i»  riflctillii :  The  inhibition  of  thocarryingon 
within  a  certain  territory  of  the  tratlic  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.    In    several  of  the  states  prohibition 
laws  have  been  enacted. 

III.  .syc«/x  LIIII-:  A  technical  clause  in  a  deed  of 
entail  prohibiting  the  heir  from  selling  the  estate, 
contracting  dobt,  altering  the  order  of  succession, 
Ac. 

IT  Writ  of  prohibition:  A  writ  directed  to  the 
judge  and  parties  to  a  suit  in  any  inferior  court, 
commanding  them  to  cease  from  the  prosecution 
thereof,  upon  a  suggestion,  that  cither  the  cause 
originally,  or  some  collateral  matter  arising  therein, 
does  not  belong  to  that  jurisdiction,  but  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  some  other  court. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  relating  to  prohibition,  A  II. ; 
as,  the  prohibition  laws  of  Iowa. 
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prolabium 


projecting- point,  ».  The  assumed  position  of 
the  eye. 

pr6  J8c  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  projectionfm, 
accus.  of  projectio=&  projection,  from  projectw, 
pa.  par.  of  projicio  —  to  project  (q.  y.).] 

1.  The  act  of  projecting,  shooting,  or  throwing 
pro-nib  -Hive,  _pr6-hlb  It  8r  f,  <t.    [English    out  or  forward. 

prohibit-  -ire  -oru  ]  2-  The  state  or  condition  of  projecting  or  extend- 

-    "      '•  :  ••  •--•-  ing  out  further  than  something  else ;  a  jotting  out. 

3.  A  part  which  projects  or  extends  out  further 
than  something  else ;  a  portion  jutting  out ;  a  prom- 
inence. 

4.  The  act  of  projecting,  planning,  devising,  or 
contriving;  contrivance. 

*."'.  A  plan,  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  design. 
"  Tf  my  projectitina  thrive." 

Davcnant:  the  Witt,  iv.  1. 


prd-hl-br-tlon-lst, ».    [Eng.  prohibition ;  -i»f.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  One  who  favors  such  heavy  duties  on  certain 
goods  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  their 
importation ;  a  protectionist. 


1.  Serving  to  prohibit,  forbid,  or  exclude ;  forbid- 
ding, excluding ;  implying  prohibition. 


"We   have   been  obliged    to   guard    it    from    foreign 
^mpetition   by  very    strict   prohibitory    laws." — Burke: 
Regicide  Peace,  let.  8. 

2.  Excessive ;  as,  a  prohibitory  price. 

pr6  Id  -on-lte, ».  [Gr.pro=before ;  eidon,  2  aor. 
of  *ei'tl«=to  see,  and  guff,  -ite  (.Mm.) ;  Ital.  proidon- 
ina.] 

Mm. :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  some  exhala- 
tions at  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  1872.  Composi- 
tion :  Fluoride  of  silicon  ;  formula,  SiF<. 

pr6  In  dl-vl'-s6,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law:  A  term  applied  to  rights  held  by  two  or 
more  persons  equally,  and  otherwise  termed  indi- 
visible rights ;  thus,  the  stock  of  a  company  is  held 
pro  indiviso  by  all  the  partners  in  trust. 

pr6  jSct ,  f.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  projectus,  pa.  par.  of 
pro/ j'cio= to  throw  forward :  pro=  forward,  andjacio 
=  to  throw;  Fr.  projeter;  Sp.  proyectar;  Ital.  pro- 
gettare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  out  or  forward  ;  to  cast  out ;  to  shoot 
forward. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  form  or  delineation  of  a  surface; 
to  delineate. 

3.  To  cast  or  revolve  in   the  mind;   to  plot,  to 
scheme ;  to  contrive,  to  plan. 

"What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war?" 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  S2fl. 

*4.  To  mark  out;  to  shape,  to  form,  to  arrange. 
(Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shoot  out  or  forward;  to  jut  out;  to  be 
prominent;  to  extend  beyond  something  else. 

"Projecting  bosses  supporting  the  eyebrows."— Athe- 
naum,  March  4,  1882. 

*2.  To  plot,  to  scheme. 

pro  -ject,  8.  [O.  F.  (Fr.  projet),  from  Latin  ;»ro- 
Jeetum,  nout.  sing,  of  projectus,  pa.  par.  of  projirio 
= to  project  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  proyecln;  Ital.  progetto.] 

1.  That  which  is  devised,  contrived,  or  planned; 
a  plan,  a  scheme,  a  design,  a  contrivance,  a  plot. 

"This  grand  project,  which  existed  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  dictator,  perished  with  him." — Euatace:  Italy,  vol.ii., 
ch.  ix. 

2.  An  idle  or  impracticable  scheme. 

"  Often  at  midnight,  when  most  fancies  come,      '• 
Would  some  such  airy  project  visit  me." 

Uroicnfng:  Pamcflftns,  iv. 

pr5-j5c  -tile.  a.  &  «.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adject ii'e: 

1.  Projecting  or  impelling  forward. 

"The  planets  are  constantly  acted  upon  by  two  differ- 
ent forces,  viz.,  gravity  or  attraction,  and  the  projectile 
force." — Cheyne:  On  Regimen,  dis.  6. 

2.  Caused  by  impulse;  impelled  forward. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  body  projected  or  impelled  for- 
ward by  force,  especially  through  the  air.    Thus,  a 
stone  discharged  from  a  sling,  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
and  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  nro  all  projectiles,  but  the 
term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  bodies  dis- 
charged from  firearms. 

"The  greater  speed  of  the  light  projectile  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  range. "-Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

1T  Theory  of  projectiles:  That  branch  of  mechan- 
ics which  treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies  thrown  or 
driven  by  an  impelling  force  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  auecteu  by  gravity  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air. 

prS-jSct  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PROJECT,  t'.] 

IT  (1)  Projecting  line  of  a  point:  In  the  orthogo- 
nal projection,  a  straight  line  passing  through  the 
point  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection. 
In  the  divergent  projection  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  point  and  the  projecting  point. 

(2)  Projecting  plane  of  a  straight  line:  In  the 
orthogonal  projection,  a  plane  passing  through  the 
straight  line,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection.  In  the  divergent  projection,  .1  plane 
passing  through  the  line  and  t  he  projecting  point. 

projecting-cone,  s.  A  cone  whose  directrix  is 
tln>  given  line,  and  whoso  vertex  is  the  projecting 
point. 

projecting-cylinder,  ».    In  the  orthogonal  pro- 

J'ei'tiou,  a  cylindrical  surface  passing  through  the 
ine,  and  having  its  elements  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  projection. 


6.  The  representation  on  a  plane  surface  of  the 
parts  of  an  object  ;  especially  the  representation  of 
any  object  on  a  perspective  plane,  or  such  a  deline- 
ation as  would  result  were  t  he  chief  points  of  the 
object  thrown  forward  upon  the  plane,  each  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  drawn  through  it  from  a  given 
IK  tint  of  sight  or  central  point.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  projection  of  the  sphere,  according  to  the 
situations  in  which  the  eyoissupposedto  bo  placed 
in  respect  to  the  sphere  and  the  plane  on  which  it 
is  to  bo  projected  ;  such  are  the  Conical,  Globular, 
Guomonic,  Isometric,  Orthographic,  Spherical. 
and  Stereographic  projections.  (See  under  these 
words.  ) 

*7.  In  alchemy,  the  casting  of  a  certain  portion, 
called  Powder  of  project  ion,  into  a  crucible  orother 
vessel  full  of  prepared  metal  or  other  matter  to  be 
transmuted  into  gold. 

IT  (1)  Cylindrical  projection:  When  the  eye  is 
taken  at  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and  the  sur- 
face of  an  equatorial  zone  is  projected  upon  a  cylin- 
drical surface  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
along  the  equator,  which  cylinder,  with  the  projec- 
tion, is  developed  upon  the  snrfaceof  a  plane  tan- 
gent to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  along  one  of  its 
elements. 

(2)  I'lane  of  project  ion  :  One  of  the  planes,  to 
which  points  are  referred  in  descriptive  geometry 
for  the  pur  pose  of  determining  their  relative  posit  ion 
in  spare. 

13)  J'ulnr  projection  :  \Vhen  the  eye  is  taken  at 
the  center  of  the  sphere,  and  the  principal  plane 
passes  through  one  of  the  polar  circles. 

(4)  Projection  of  a  rurw-d  line;  The  projection 
of  a  curved  line  upon  a  plane  is  the  intersection 
of  tho  plane  with  a  cylinder  passed  through  the 
curve,  and  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane. 

(5)  Projection  of  a  point  upon  a  plane^  :  In  descrip- 
tive geometry,  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
plane,  drawn  through  tho  point. 

(6)  Projection  of  n  strait/tit  line:  Tho  projection 
of  a  straight  line  npon  a  plane  is  the  trace  of  a 
plane  passed  through  the  lino  and  perpendicular  to 
the  given  plane. 

projection-system,  s. 

Anat.:  Meynert's  name  for  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  segments  of  the  tract  of  nervous  con- 
duction in  the  brain. 

*pr5  Ject  mSnt,  nubxt.  [Eng.  project;  -ment.J 
Design,  contrivance,  projection. 

"In  their  projectments  of  each  other's  confusion."  — 
Clarendon:  Civil  H'ar. 

pr6  Ject  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  prcy'«cf,  v.  ;  -or.] 

1.  One   who   forms    plans,   projects,   designs,  or 
schemes. 

"  Projector*  in  a  state  are  generally  rewarded  above 
their  deserts."—  Ooldtmith:  The  Bee. 

2.  One  who  forms  wild  or  impracticable  projects. 
"The  breed  of  political  projectors  multiplied  exceed- 

ingly." —  Min-ttuliii/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

prS  JSc  -ture,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  projectttra.] 

Arch.:  The  outjutting  or  prominence  which  the 
molding  and  members  have  beyond  the  plane  of  a 
wall  or  column. 

pr6-J8t  ((silent),*-.  [French.]  [PROJECT,  ».]  A 
scheme,  a  plan,  a  draft;  specif.,  in  international 
law,  the  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  or  convention. 

*pr6ke,  v.  t.  [Wei.  procio=to  stab,  to  thrust.] 
[Pitoo,  v.J  To  goad,  to  urge,  to  stimulate. 

"  To  prick  and  proke  him  forward."  —  P.  Holland:  Amnif- 
aniti*  Mnrcellinus. 

*pr6k-er,«.    [Eng.  profc(«);  -<?r.]    A  poker. 
"  8nor*d  with  hU  proker  in  his  hnn<l." 

Ciilnmit:  I'nftictil  Vtttjttrirs,  p.  40. 

*prok  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [PROKE.J 
•proking-spit,  s.    A  rapier. 

•  With  a  broad  Scot,  or  pnilctng-spil  of  Spaine." 

Bishop  Hall:  Satire*,  iv.  4. 


Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  194.) 

pro  la  -bl  urn,  s.    [Preflx^jro-,  and  Lat.  luliium 
(q.  v.).] 
Anat.:  The  red  part  of  the  lips.    (Parr.) 


boll,    b<Jy-;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin.    !>ench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


prolapse 

prd-lipie  ,  r.  i.  [PROLAPSE,..]  Tofalldowuor 
out ;  to  project  too  much.  (Generally  a  medical 
1 

•pr6  lip  Blon,  «.  [Latin  prolapeio,  from  pro- 
lausui,  pa.  par.  of  prolofcor.]  [PROLAPSE,  «.]  A 
falling  down  ;  a  prolapse. 
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II.  Te clinically : 

1.  Gram,:  Applied  to  the  use  of  an  adjective  by 


of  a  part  of  some  vi*cus,  so  as  to  bo  partly  external, 
or  uncovered,  thus  differing  from  procidencc. 
('hieflyusod  in  the  expressions  protopMU  «•»  la 
falling  down  and  protrusion  of  tin-  extremity  of  the 
rectum) ;  protapnu  uteri  (the  protrusion  of  the 
womb  beyond  or  at  the  vulva). 

•pr6  -lite,  i'.  f.  [PROLATE,  a.]  To  lengthen  or 
draw  out  in  pronunciation  or  sound ;  to  utter  in  a 
drawling  manner. 

"Foun-der-ed; 
Prolate  It  right."         Ben  Jonson:  Kete  Inn,  ill.  2. 

pr6  -lite,  a.  [Lat.  prolatui,  pa.  par.  of  profero 
=  to  carry  forward:  pro  =  forward,  and  fero  =  to 
bear.]  Extended,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
polar  axis. 

prolate-spheroid, ».  A  solid  that  may  be  gen- 
erated by  revolving  an  ellipse  about  its  transverse 
axis.  Its  volume  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  that 
of  its  circumscribing  cylinder. 

pro  la  tlon,  *pro-la-Cl-on,  «.  [Lat.  prolatio, 
from  proZa<ii»= prolate  (q.  v.).] 

•L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  delaying  or  deferring;  delay,  pro- 
crastination. 

"  Hl»  alteration!  «nd  prolaclons  must  be  pricked  trenly." 
— Skelton:  Ti-iiuth  and  Information. 

2.  Utterance,  pronunciation. 

"  Parrot*,  having  been  used  to  be  fed  at  the  prolatlon  of 
certain  words,  may  afterward  pronounce  thesame.  —Kay: 
On  the  Crratitm,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Mutic:  The  subdivision  of  a  semibreve  into 
minims.  Prolation  is  perfect  when  the  semibrovo 
is  divided  into  throe  minims,  imperfect  when 
divided  into  two. 

pr6  -He,  ••    [L«t-  P™=  for,  and  Eng.  leg.'] 

Camp.  Anal,  (pi.):  Soft,  fleshy,  inarticulate  pedi- 
form  appendages  placed  behind  the  true  legs  of 
caterpillars,  and  disappearing  in  the  mature  insect. 
Kirby  called  them  Propods.  [CATERPILLAR.] 

pro-lSg  -»te,  miliHt.  fPref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  legate 
(q.  v.).J  A  deputy  legate. 

pr6-l8-g6m'-6n-a, a.  pi.    [PROLEGOMENON.] 

pr6-l8  g5m  -Sn  »r-?,  a.  [Eng.  prolegomena) ; 
•ary.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  prolegomenon ;  prelimi- 
nary, prefatory,  introductory. 

pr6-l8-g5m'-8n-8n  (pi.  pro-l6-g6m-8n-a),  «. 
[Or.,  from  pro=  before,  and  legu=ta  say,  to  speak.] 
A  prefatory  or  preliminary  observation.  (Generally 
used  in  the  plural  for  au  introductory  or  prelimi- 
nary discourse  prefixed  to  a  book,  and  containing 
something  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know,  in 
order  the  better  to  understand  the  book,  and  to 
enter  more  closely  into  the  author's  reasoning.) 

"  Intended  as  a  prolegomenon  to  this  and  the  like 
eeaaji."—  Status  On  thr  Prophets.  (Pref.) 

•pr6-li-g5m  -en  oils,  «.  [Eng.  prolegomenon) ; 
-ot«.)  Introductory,  iirolegomennry. 

"  In  the  prolegomenon*  or  introductory  chapter."— 
fielding:  Tom  Janet,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  1. 

pro  lep  sis,  »pr6  -I8p  af,  "pro  lep-sle,  suint. 
[Latin  proleptit,  from  Gr.  prolfp»i»  =  an  anticipa- 
tion :  pro  =  before,  and  U-psit  =  a  taking ;  lambano, 
fut.  Uptomai  =  to  take ;  0.  Fr.  proleptie ;  Fr.  pro- 
lrii*i .  I 

1.  Khetnric: 

(1)  A  flguro  by  which  a  thing  is  represented  as 
already  done  or  existing,  thougn  in  reality  it  i^  to 
follow  as  n  coiise«iuence  of  the  action  which  is  de- 
scribed ;  as,  to  kill  a  man  dead. 

"This  he  spake  by  way  of  prolfpsls  or  anticipation." — 
Urott:  I'hrittmn  Llfr,  pt.  il.,  ch.  vll. 

(2)  Aflgurnby  which  objections  are  anticipated 
or  preventi-d. 

"In  my  prolrjtHls  or  prevention  of  his  answer." — 
Brilmnall:  Anncrr  /..  ll^bes. 

-nry  Irutli  or  assumption;  a  first  or 
<l  principle. 

^.  Chrnnol.:  Anerror  in  chronology,  consisting  in 
dating  an  event  before  the  actual  time;  a  pro- 

i-hronism. 

pr6  lep  -tic,  «pr6-lep  -tic  al,  *pr6-18p  -tick, 
a.    [(ir.  i»'ulcptikim,  (nun  pro/ep0i*=anticipation.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anticipating,  anticipatory. 

2.  Previous. 

"In  order  of  time  before  them,  and  prolfptlcal  to 
them."—  Cuduorth:  Intell.  Hi/item,  p.  73J 


a  disease  in  wbicli  the  paroxysms  return  earlier 
each  time. 

prf-lSp  -tlc-»l-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  proleptical;  -ly.] 
In  a  proleptie  manner ;  by  way  of  anticipation. 

"Knowledge  and  understanding  apprehend  things  pro- 
leptioally  to  their  existence." — Cudtcorth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  133. 

pr6-l6p -tics,  tubit.  [PROLEPTIC.]  The  art  or 
science  of  prognosticating  diseases  in  medicine. 

pro    lea,  «.    [Lat.] 

Law:  Progeny. 

pr6  -16-talre,  ».    [Fr.]    A  proletarian  (q.  v.). 

tpr6  18-ti  -n6-otts,  a.  [Lat.  proletaneus,  from 
profe»=offspring.]  Having  a  numerous  off  spring. 

pr6  18-tar  -I-an,  a.  A  ».  [Latin  proletariu»=& 
citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  one  who  was  useful  to 
the  state  only  in  begetting  children ;  pro(e«=off- 
spring ;  Fr.  proUtaire ;  Sp.  1  Ital.  protefario.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining   to   the  common 
people ;  hence,  low,  moan,  vulgar. 

' '  Low  proletarian  tythi  ng-men." 

Butler.-  Hudibras,  I.  i.  717. 

B.  Astubtt. :  One  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens; 
one  whose  only  capital  is  his  children. 

pr6-l8-tar  -I-an-Igm,  «.  [English  proletarian; 
-Mm.]  The  condition  or  political  influence  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  community. 

pr6-l8  tar'-I-at,  ».  [PROLETARIAN.]  A  body  of 
proletarians;  proletarians  collectively;  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community. 

"  Baaeia  has  always  boosted  of  being  free  from  an 
economical  proletariat." — Athencfum.  Oct.  14,  1882. 

prBr-S-tar-?,  a.  ,V  «.  [Lat.  proletariats ;  French 
proletaire.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  proletarians  or 
prolotarianism. 

B.  Ai  ntbst. :   A  proletarian ;   one  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community. 

pr6  -libido,  ».  [Lat.proies=offspring,  and  credo 
(in  comp.  -r«io)  =  to  kill.]  The  crime  of  killing 
one's  offspring,  either  in  the  womb  or  after  birth. 

prft-Hf-Sr-a'-tion,  «.    [PROLIFEROUS.] 

1.  Hot. :  The  production  of  one  organ  by  a  very 
different  one,  as  of  branches  by  flowers. 

12.  Pathol.:  A  multiplication  of  morbid  centers 
in  an  affected  organ. 

pr6  llf  Sr-OU8,  a.  [Lat.  proJes=offspring,  and 
/ero=tobear;  Fr.  proli/ere;  Ital.  prolifero.] 

*1.  Ord.Lanq.:  Bearing  offspring. 

2.  Sot. :  Having  an  unusual  development  of  parts. 
Used  of  a  plant  forming  young  ones  in  numbers 
about  the  roots,  or  of  an  inflorescence  which  bears 
shoots  in  place  of  flowers. 

proliferous-cyst, «.    [OVARIAN-CYST.] 

pro  llf'-Sr-OUB-ly'.adt).    [Eng. proliferous ;  -ty.] 

Hot. :  In  a  proliferous  manner. 

pro  llf  -Ic,  *pr6-llf  -Ic-al,  *prt-llf  -Ick,  a<y. 
[Fr.  prolifique,  from  Low  Lat.  'prolificus,  from  Lat. 
pro(e«=offspring,  and  facia  =  to  make;  Ital.  &  8p. 
proliftco.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Producing  young  or  fruit,  especially  in  abun- 
dance ;  very  fruitful  or  productive. 

2.  Causing  fruitfulness  or  productiveness. 

"Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iz.  126. 

3.  Serving  or  tending  to  give  rise  or  origin ;  gener- 
ating, fruitful,  fertile ;  as,  a  quarrel  prolific  of  ovjl 
consequences;  a  prolific  brain. 

4.  Abundant,  plentiful. 

II.  Bot.:  The  same  as  PROLIFEROUS  (q.  v.K 

prolific-syllis,  >. 

ZoOl.:  Syllis  prolifera.    [SvLLIS.] 

pr6-llf -Ic-a-9?, «.  [PROLIFIC.]  Fruitfulness; 
great  productiveness. 

"  My  note  book  bean  wltne*.  to  their  extraordinary  pro- 
llflcacy."— Field,  April  10,  1888. 

pr6-llf -Ic  al,  a.    [PROLIFIC.] 

pr6  Hf-Ic  al  I?,  adv.  (Vng.proliflcal;  -ly.~\  In 
a  prolific  manner;  fruitfully,  abundantly. 

pr6-lir-Ic-al-n8ss,  «.  [Eug.  proliftcal;  -nett.] 
Great  productiveness. 

"Thej>r«l</!mJ(i«»«  of  the  rivers  in  that  country."— 
h,n't.,n  Daily  Trleyrapn. 

prft  llf -I  cate,  v.  t.  [PROLIFICATION.]  To  im- 
pregnate, to  fertilize. 

\  great  dllBrulty  in  the  doctrine  of  egg*  is  how  the 
sperm  of  the  cock  prvltfcatet."—Iir<nrur:   I'uloar  Krrnrt. 


prolocutorship 

pr6-HM  ca  tion.  «.  [Latin  pro!e«=offspring, 
aml/ocio=to  make.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  generation  of  children,  young 
animals,  or  plants. 

" Prolifeatlont  descending  from  double  origlna."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  il.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Bot. :  The  elongation  of  the  apex  of  the  floral 
axis  above  the  flower,  where  it  bears  fresh  buds, 
loaves,  and  flowers,  as  occurs  normally  in  the  syn- 
carpous  fruit  of  the  pine-apple,  and  sometimes  in 
apples  and  pears.  Something  analogous  is  seen  in 
the  bud  of  Polytricuum.  Median  proliflcation  is  an 
adventitious  bud  springing  from  the  center  of  the 
flower;  axillary  proliflcation,  one  springing  from 
the  center  of  the  axil;  andlateral  proliflcation,  one 
springing  from  the  center  of  the  inflorescence. 

pr6-llf-lc  ness,  «.  [Eng.  prolific;  -neu.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prolific ;  proliflcation. 

S:6  -H-f  ?,  v.  i.  [Lat.  prole»=offspring ;  English 
•  -/y>]  To  bring  forth  offspring. 

"  Which  in  time  proiifltd  and  eent  oat  great  and  wast- 
ing sins." — Sanderson:  Works,  v.  33S. 

pr6  114  -Sr-oSs,  a.  [Lat.»roi«»=»offsprin^,  and 
ffero=to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  offspring. 

prollgerous-dlsc,  s. 

Anat.:  Von  Baer's  name  for  the  cellular  layer 
imbedding  the  germinal  ovum  of  a  nascent  organ- 
ism. 

pro  llx,  *pro-llxe,  a.  [Fr.  prolixe.  from  Latin 
»ro/urtu=extended,  prolix,  from  pro<=forward,  and 
•iixiw,  from  the  same  root  as  liquor  =  to  flow. 
Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranks  this  word  with  those 
quite  recently  introduced  into  the  language.] 

1.  Long,  extended  ;  of  long  duration. 

"If  the  appellant  appoints  a  term  too  prolix,  the  judge 
may  then  assign  a  competent  term." — Aylifff:  Farerffon. 

2.  Long;  reaching  a  considerable  distance. 

"  With  wig  prolix  down  Sowing  to  his  waist." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium.  361. 

3.  Long  and  wordy ;  extending  or  spread  out  to  a 
great  length  ;  tedious,  tiresome,  diffuse. 

"Oowper,  whose  silver  voice,  tawk'd  sometimes  hard, 
Legendsprofte  delivers  in  the  earH." 

Coirp^r:  Henry  Oiicptr,  Kstj. 

4.  Given  to,  or  indulging   long   and   wordy   dis- 
courses ;  tedious,  prosy ;  discussing  at  great  length. 

"I  have  been  purposely  prolix  in  this  demonstration." 
—Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  24. 

*pr6-llx -I-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  prolix;  -ions.]  Tire- 
some, wearisome,  prolix,  dilatory. 

"Lay  by  all  nicety,  and proltxious  blushes." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measuit,  ii.  4. 

pro-Hx  -I-tjf,  ».  [Fr.  prolixite,  from  Lat.  pn 
lixitatem,  accus.  of  proliritat,  from  pro(i>tw=pr< 
lix  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  prolis»ita.~\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prolix  or  extended 
in  material  length  ;  length,  extent. 

"The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade." 

Covper:  Task,  t.  26S. 

2.  Wordiness,   groat    length,   tediousness;    tire- 
some length  of  speaking. 

pri-llx'-ly1,  adv.    [Eng. prolix;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  prolix  manner;  at  great  length. 

"On  these,  prolixly  thankful,  she  enlarged-" 

Vryden:  llind  and  Panthrr,  iii.  45. 

2.  For  a  long  time ;  over-long. 

"  Pursu'd  prolixly,  even  the  gentlest  toil 
Is  waste  of  health." 

Armstrong:  Preserving  Health,  iii. 

pr6  -Ilx-n8s8,  nubtt.    [Etig.  prolir:  -new.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  proBx  ;  prolixity. 
•prtll,  *prolle,  *prol-lyn,  v.  t.  <t  t.    LPsowi-.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  prowl  after;  to  rob,  to  plunder. 

"  By  how  many  tricks  did  heproH  money  from  all  par  I* 
of  Christendom." — Barrow:  Supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  prowl   about;  to  go   about   in 
search  of  anything. 

*pr611'-8r,  «nb»f.  [Eng.  pro/J;-«r.]  A  prowler,  a 
thief. 

pr6  I6c  u  tor,  *pro  loc-n-tour,  «.  [Lat.=an 
advocate,  from  prolocutus,  pa.  par.  of  proloqunr. 
from  pro=before,  publicly,  and  Jo</Mor  =  to  spc-ak.] 

•1.  One  who  speaKS  for  another ;  an  advocate. 

2.  The  chairman  or  speaker  of  ono  of  the  houses 
of  Convocation.  The  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house 
is  a  memberchoson  by  the  house,  and  presented  to 
the  bishops  of  the  higher  house  us  the  perM>n 
through  whom  all  resolutions  j>;i-s«-il  by  the  lower 
liouM!  will  be  communicated  to  the  oppor boucSi 
and  who  is  to  act  as  chairman  and  moderator  of 
ihc-ir  proceedings. 

"The  most  Important  office  in  the  Convocation  was  that 
of  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House."—  Mamtttny:  Iliat.  Knu., 
ch.  xiv. 

pr6  15c  U  tflr  snip,  x.  I  Bug.  I'rolocutor ;  -»Ai;i.  ] 
TfiooDlcoor  dignity  of  a  prolocutor. 
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prolocutrix 

*pro  I8c  -U  trlx,  s.    [Lat.]    A  spokeswoman. 

"To  be  their  advocate  and  prolocutrix."— l>antel:  Hist. 
Eng.,  p.  141. 

*pro  loge, ».    [PROLOGUE.] 

•pro  -I8g  ize,  v.  i.  [Or.  prologizfi,  from  prologos 
=  a  prologue  (q.  v.).]  To  deliver  a  prologue. 

•pro  ISg-Iz  Sr,  *pro  log  uls-er,  «.  [English 
prolmiiz(e);  -er.]  One  who  makes  or  delivers  a 
prologue. 

"  Your prologutsers  all  wear  black." 

{ '•"/'!    To  George  Colman,  Eitq. 

pro  l8gue,  'pro-loge,  s.  [Fr.  prologue,  from 
Lat.  prologus ;  dr.  prologos=a  forespeech:  pro= 
before,  and  iogo«=a  speech;  lego=to  speak;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  prologo.] 

1.  A  preface  or  introduction  to  a  discourse  or  per- 
formance ;  espoc.  an  introductory  discourse  or 
verses  spoken  before  a  dramatic  performance  or 
play  begins.  [EpILOOtTE.] 

"It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue;  but 
it  is  no  more  unhandsome  than  to  see  the  lord  the  pro- 
logue."—  Khakesp.:  As  You  Like  It.  (Epilogue.) 

*2.  The  speaker  of  a  prologue  before  a  perform- 
ance. 

*pr6  -I8gue,  v.  t.  [PROLOGUE, s.]  To  introduce, 
to  preface. 

"He  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues." 

yhakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  11.  1. 

?r8-l8ng  ,   'pro  long- yn,  *pur-long-yn,  r.  t. 
.    [Kr.  prolonaer=to  prolong,  to  protract,  from 
Lat.   prolongt),   irom    pro=forward,   and   lonyus= 
long;  Sp.  &  Port,  prolongar;  Ital.  prolungare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  extend  in  material  length ;  to  lengthen ;  to 
draw  out. 

2.  To  extend  or  lengthen  in  time;  to  lengthen 
out;  to  extend  the  duration  of. 

"  The  flames  ascend:  till  evening  they  pro/oner 
The  rites."  Pope:  Homers  (Xlt/sseu,  ziii.  31. 

3.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time ;  to  postpone,  to 
defer. 

"  This  wedding-day  perhaps  is  but  prolonged." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time:  to  postpone. 

2.  To  be  prolonged  or  extended. 

"  This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end." 

Baron:  Childe.  Harold,  III.  109. 

pr8l8ng -a-ble,  a.  FEng.  prolong;  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  prolonged. 

tpr8  18ft  -gate,  v.  t.  [Lat,  prolongatus,  pa.  par. 
of  prolongo  =  to  prolong  (q.  v.).]  To  prolong,  to 
lengthen. 

pro  iBflga  tion,  mint.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prolon- 
gatus. \  [PROLONGATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  lengthening  or  extending  ui  mate- 
rial length  ;  as.  the  prolongation  of  a  line. 

2.  A  part  prolonged  ;  an  extension. 

"Two  remarkable  processes  or  prolongations  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg." — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

3.  The  act  of  prolonging  or  lengthening  in  time. 
"Putting  meat  to  my  mouth  for  the  prolongation  of  my 

life." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  6. 

*4.  Extension  of  time  by  delay  or  postponement; 
delay. 

"This  ambassage  concerned  only  the  prolongation  of 
days  for  payment  of  monies." — Bacon:  Henry  F//. 

pro  Iftnge  ,  «.    [Fr.] 

Ordn. :  A  rope  used  to  drag  a  gun-carriage  with- 
out the  limber,  in  maneuvering  when  it  is  required 
to  move  in  a  narrow  track.  It  has  a  hook  at  one 
end  and  a  ring  at  the  other. 

pr8  I8ng-Sr,  *.  [Eng.  prolong;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  prolongs,  extends,  or  lengthens  in 
time  or  space. 

"Hem  and  cough 
Prolongerft  to  enlightened  stuff." 

Out  ler:  Hudlbnu,  i.  2. 

pr8  iSng -ment,  8.  [Eng.  prolong ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  prolonging  or  extending ;  the  state  of  being 
prolonged  or  extended ;  prolongation. 

"The  utmost  )ir»longment  of  hisown  (ineligible  state." 
— Shaftesbury:  Characteristics,  ii.  141. 

pro-lii  s.lon,  s.  [Lat.  pro!its»o=a  prelude:  pro 
^before,  and  limits  =  a  game;  ludo=to  play;  Fr.  & 
Sp.  prolusion;  Ital.  prolusione.] 

1.  A  prelude  to  a  game  or  entertainment;  a  pre- 
lude or  introduction  generally ;  a  preliminary. 

"Our  Savior  having  mentioned  the  beginnings  of  their 
th roes  of  travail,  and  prolusions  of  this  so  bloody  day." — 
//iiifiiuuiid:  Works,  iv.  490. 

'1.  A  preliminary  essay  or  exercise  in  which  the 
writer  treats  briefly  of  a  subject  with  which  ho  in- 
tern Is  to  (leal  more  fully  at  a  future  time:  a  literary 
composition  of  a  preliminary  or  preparatory  char- 
actor;  a  fugitive  piece. 

"Strada  .  .  .  lays  the  scene  of  two  of  his  prolusion*  in 
its  gardens." — Eustace:  Italy,  vol.  ii.,  clt.  vii. 
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1  pro  mum  ma  II  51,*-  P'-  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  inn  HI  nut/ in  (q.  T.).] 

Palveont.:  A  term  used  by  Haeckel  to  designate 
the  extinct  ancestors  of  the  Monotremata  and 
Marsupialia.  [PBOTOTHERIA.] 

"The  unknown,  extinct  Primary  Mammals,  or  rc->- 
HKinimiilnt — which  lived  during  the  Trias  period,  and  of 
which  the  two  still  living  orders  of  Beaked  Animals 
represent  but  a  single  degenerated  branch  developed 
on  one  side — probably  possessed  a  very  highly  developed 
jaw  like  the  marsupial  animals  which  developed  from 
them."— Haeckel:  Hist.  Creat.  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  288. 

'pro  ma  na  tion,  subst.  [Lat.  pro=forth,  and 
niiiiKtti'i  ;\  flowing;  mano=to  flow.]  A  flowing 
forth  or  out ;  emanation. 

prom  en  ade,  *pour  me-nade, ».  [Fr.  promen- 
ade (O.  Fr.  pourmenttde),  from  promener=to  walk, 
from  Lat.  promino=to  drive  on  oy  threats,  to  drive 
on:  pro=  forward,  and  mino=to  drive  on;  minor= 
to  threaten.] 

1.  A  walk  for  pleasure  or  exercise. 

"To  try  his  fortune  in  another  promenade." — Burke: 
Regicide  Peace,  let.  S. 

2.  A  place  for  walking ;  a  public  walk. 

"No  unpleasant  walk  or  promenade  tor  the  unoonflned 
portion  of  some  solitary  prisoner." — Mountagu:  Devout 
Ksfayn,  pt.  i.,  tr.  ziz.,  g  6. 

pr8m-Sn-ade  ,  v.  i.  [^PROMENADE,*.]  To  take  a 
walk  for  pleasure,  exercise,  or  show. 

prom  5n  ad  -Sr,  ».  [Eng.  promenad(e) ;  •er.'] 
One  who  promenades. 

"Sabbath-breaking  promenaders  were  all  forbidden." 
— C.  Ktngsleu:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  i. 

iprom  en  ad  er  ess, .--.  [English  promenader; 
•ess.]  A  female  promenader. 

"White-muslin  pntmenaderess  .  .  .  leaning  on  your 
;irm." — Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  it.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iv. 

pr&  m£  phi  -tls,  «.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat.  mephi- 
tis (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  An  extinct  form  of  Mustelidee,  akin  to 
the  European  Marten,  to  the  Otters,  and  to  the 
South  African  Zorilla.  From  the  Upper  Miocene 
of  Pikermi.  ( Wallace.) 

*pr5-m£r'-It,  f.  f.  [Lat.  promeritu*,  pa.  par.  of 
promereor=to  deserve:  pro  =  before,  openly,  and 
mereor=to  deserve.] 

1.  To  deserve ;  to  procure  by  merit. 

"  Nothing  in  any  other  creature  which  can  promerit  or 
procure  it  to  us." — Pearson :  Creeil,  art.  2. 

2.  To  confer  a  favor  on  ;  to  oblige. 

"He  loves  not  Qod;  no,  not  while  He  promerits  him 
with  his  favors." — Up.  Hall:  Sermon  on  James  iv.  8. 

3.  To  please,  to  gratify. 

"Beneficence  and  communication  do  not  forget;  for 
with  such  hosts  God  Is promerited." — Ueb.  xiii.  16.  (Douay 
Bible.) 

'prS-mSr  -I-t5r,  «.  [Eng.  promerit;  -or.]  One 
who  deserves  well ;  a  praiseworthy  person. 

pr6-mer-6  pi  -me,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.promerops; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wee.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Nectariniidae,  with  one 
genus,  Promerops  (q.  v.). 

pr6  -m5r-Sps,  subst.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
merops.] 

Ornitholbgy :  The  solo  genus  of  the  Promeropinw 
(q.  v.).  Bill  long,  sub-curved ;  nostrils  linear,  in  a 
fossa  ;  tongue  feathery ;  wings  with  ten  primaries ; 
taillong,  cuneate.  Twospecies,  Promerops  (Merops, 
Linn.)  coffer  and  P.  gurneyi,  from  South  Africa. 

Pro  me  -th6-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  dof .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  <<t  Greek  Mythol. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pro- 
metheus (lit.  =  forethought),  son   of  lapetus.    He 
stole  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  and  gave  it 
to  mortals.    Jupiter,  enraged  at  this,  caused  mm  to 
bo  chained  to  a  rock  on  Mount  Caucasus,  where  for 
30,000  years  a  vulture  was  to  feed  by  day  on  his 
liver,  which  grew  again  each  night. 

2.  Fig.:  Life-giving. 
*B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  match  tipped  with  melted  sulphur  and  then 
with  chlorate  of  potash.     They  were  inflamed  by 
dipping  them  in  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  A  small  glass  tube,  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
and  surrounded  by  an  inflammable  mixture,  which 
it  ignited  on  being  pressed.    (An  old  contrivance 
for  obtaining  a  ready  light.) 

prom  I  nence.  prSm'-I-nen-Cy1,  subst.  [French 
prominence^  from  Latin  prominentia,  from  protni- 
nen*=prominent  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prominent ;    a 
state  of  standing  out  or  projecting  from  the  sur- 
face of  anything. 

2.  That  which  is  prominent  or  projects;  a  projec- 
tion, a  protuberance. 

"The  rock  itself  is  broken  into  .  .  .  insulated  promi- 
nencies, and  fantastic  forms." — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii., 
ch.  zi. 
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3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prominent  or  con- 
spicuous among  men ;  distinction,  couspicuousnoss, 
prominent  position. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  (pi.) :  Curious  red  projections,  mainly 
of  glowing  hydrogen  gas,  from  the  circumference  of 
the  sun's  disk,  existent  at  all  times,  but  best  seen 
during  total  eclipses. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Risings  or  protuberances  from  the 
surface. 

prom  I  nent,  a.  A  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prominent. 
pr.  par.  of  promineo=to  project:  pro=forward,  and 
mineo=to  project ;  8p.  &  Ital.  prominente,] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Standing  out  or  projecting  beyond  the  surface 
of  something  else ;  jutting^  protuberant. 

"From  *on-e  j'ivmii'm-nr  rock." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  zvL 

2.  Standing  out  from  the  multitude ;  conspicuous ; 
distinguished  above  others. 

"Personal  pilgrimages  on  the  part  of  prominent  polit- 
ical figures." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Likely  to  attract   special  attention  from  the 
size,  position,  or  other  feature ;  most  striking  to  the 
eve;  principal,  chief;  as,  a  prominent  place  in  a 
picture,  procession,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive: 

"1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prominence,  a  height. 

"Till  highest  prominent*    .    .    .    are  hid." 

OAapman:  nomer's  Iliad,  lU. 

2.  Entom.  (pi.) :  Various  species  of  Notodontidae, 
of  the  genera  Notodonta,  Ptilophora,  and  Ptilodon- 
tis,  which  have  a  projection  on  the  inner  margins 
of  the  fore-wings.  Colors  generally  white,  brown, 
or  tawny,  with  darker  margins.  Caterpillars  of 
varied  and  irregular  forms.  Called  also  Tooth- 
backs. 

prSm'-l-nent-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  prominent;  -ly.] 
In  a  prominent  manner  or  degree;  conspicuously^ 
eminently;  in  a  striking  manner. 

prSm  Is  Cu  -l-tf, s.    [Eng. promiscu(ous) ;  -i7j/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Promiscuousness,  confusion. 

"A  state  of  perplezity  and  promiscuity." — E.  A.  Poe: 
Marginalia,  Izzv. 

2.  Anthrop.:  The    Hetairism    of   M'Lennan    and 
Communal  Marriage  of  Lubbock— a  state  in  low 
societies  whom  the  connections  between  men  and 
women  are  indefinite  and  inconstant. 

"Wemust,  I  think,  infer  that  even  in  prehistoric  times, 
promiscuitu  was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  Individ- 
ual connexions,  prompted  by  men's  likings,  and  main- 
tained against  other  men  by  force." — Spenser:  Sociology 
(ed.  1876),  666. 

pro  mis  cu  ous,  a.  [Lat.  prom«ouu*=mixed: 
pro=forward,  and  misceo—to  mix;  O.  Fr.  promis- 
cue;  Sp.  &  It&l.promiscuo.] 

1.  Consisting  of  individuals  mixed  together  in  a 
body  or  mass  without  order;  confused;  mingled 
indiscriminately. 

"  Victors  and  vanquished  join  promiscuous  cries." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  512. 

•2.  Forming  one  or  part  of  a  confused  or  mixed 
mass  or  crowd. 

3.  Distributed    indiscriminately ;    common ;    not 
restricted  to  an  individual ;  indiscriminate. 

"^promiscuous  undistinguishing  prof  nseness." — South? 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  10. 

pr8-mlB -CU-CUS-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  promiscuous ; 
-ty.]  In  a  promiscuous  manner;  in  a  confused  or 
mixed  mass  or  crowd;  without  order;  indiscrimi- 
nately; without  distinction  of  kinds.  (Cowper: 
Retirement,  723.) 

pro  mis -cu  ous-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  promiscuous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  promiscuous ; 
a  state  of  being  mixed  up  indiscriminately  without 
order  or  distinction. 

prSm  -Ise,  *prom-ys,  s.  [Fr.  promesse,  from 
Lat.  promissa,  fern.  sing,  of  promissus,  pa.  par.  of 
promirto=to  send  forth,  to  promise:  pro=forth,  and 
mitto  =  to  send;  Sp.  promesa;  Ital.  &  Port,  pro- 
messa.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  made  by  one 
person  to  another,  by  which  the  person  giving  the 
promise  binds  himself  to  do,  or  forbear  from  doing, 
some  specific  act,  and  which  gives  the  person  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made  a  right  to  expect  and  fa- 
claim  the  performance  or  forbearance  of  the  speci- 
fied act. 

2.  A    ground    or  basis  for  expectation;  earnest, 
pledge. 

3.  A  ground  or  basis  for  expectation  or  hope  of 
future  distinction  or  excellence. 

"A  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise.'1 — Shakesp.: 
Wiuter'a  Tale,  i.  1. 

4.  That  which  is  promised;  performance  or  grant 
of  the  thing  promised. 

"Wait  for  the  promise  of  the  father." — Acts  i.  4. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenoplion,     exist,    ph    -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -    shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  --  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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II.  Ltnr:  A  declaration    made  by  one  person  to 

!.er    for   a    good    or    valuable     consideration, 

whiTrhy  the  penon  promising  hinds  himself  to  do 

<>r  forbvar  some  act.  and   gives  to  the  promisee  a 

legal  right  to  demand  and  enforce  a  fulfillment. 

"A  prvnti*?  im  in  the  nature  of  H  verbal  covenant,  and 
want«  nothing  bat  the  solemnity  of  writing  aud  Healing 
to  make  itabeolately  the  Mime.  If,  therefore,  it  be  to  do 
•any  explicit  act,  it  i>  an  exprewi  contract,  a*  much  an  any 
covenant;  and  the  breach  of  it  in  an  equal  injury.  The 
remedy  (•  by  an  action  on  whut  i*  called  the  uiwumptiit  or 
undertaking  of  the  defendant;  the  failure  of  performing 
which  I*  the  wrong  or  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff,  the 
damage*  whereof  a  jury  are  to  evtimute  and  settle."— 
Ht.i.-k*tvHe:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ft. 

•      I)  Promise  and  offer; 

St'ott  Ltuo:  to  offer  is  a  proposal  made  by  the 
offerer  to  the  person  to  whom  the  offer  is  addressed, 
to  give  or  to  do  Mime  think'  either  gratuitously  or  on 
an  onerous  consideration.  A  promise  is  an  offer  with 
tin-  i  Miti-.n,  that  the  protmser,  from  the  nature  of 
his  propo-al,  thinks  it  uiin»M-e»ary  t4>  wait  for  the 
other  party's  assent,  which  he  takes  for  granted. 
An  offerer  IK  not  bound  until  his  offer  is  accepted. 
A  promisor  is  bound  as  soon  as  the  promise  reaches 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  made.  A  promise  may  be 
absolute  or  conditional,  lawful  or  unlawful,  express 
or  implieil.  An  absolute  promise  must  be  fulfilled 
in  all  event*.  The  obligation  to  fill  till  a  conditional 
promise  d<-(M»nds  on  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tion. An  unlawful  promise  is  not  binding,  being 
Toid  by  the  nature  of  it,  as  being  incompatible  with 
a  prior  paramount  obligation  of  obedience  to  the 
l.iu  -.  An  express  promise  is  one  expressed  in 
words  or  writing.  An  implied  promise  is  one  which 
•it  and  justice  dictate.  A  promise  without  deed 
U  >aid  to  t>  •  parol,  and  the  term  JH  usually  applied 
to  .•iiuMifineut  by  parol  only,  a  promise  by  deed 
b»Miig  technically  called  a  covenant  (q.  v.). 
trench  of  promine :  \  BREACH  ]. 

'promise-bound,  *promlse-bounden,  a.  Bound 
by  ;t  promise.  (Tennyson;  Enoch  ArdentS10.) 

•promise-breach,  *.  The  breach  or  violation  of 
a  promise.  (AaJbup..'  Measure  for  Measure.,  v.  1.) 

promise-breaker,  -.  One  who  breaks  or  violates 
his  promises. 

"  (In  had  also  turned  dissembler  and  promitt-brtaJcer," 
-M.uautny.  HM.  Eno.,c\\.  vi. 

promise- crammed,  a.     Crammed  or  stuffed 
wild  promise**     (tihnkeap.:  Hamletti\i.~.) 
prom   Ise,  r.  t.  &  i.    [  PROMISE,  *.] 

1;  To  make  r.  promisn  of ;  to  declare  or  engage  to 
do,  give,  procure,  or  grant  to  or  for  another;  espec. 
to  engage  the  conferment  of,  as  a  benefit.  ('-  Peter 
ii.  Iv, 

2.  1o  bind  one's  self  under  a  promise  to. 

3.  To  give  promise  of;  to  uuord  good  reason  to 
••xpect  or  hope. 

I'rcmmt  iipprouch." 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bind  one's  self  by  n  promise;    to  make  a 


jt.:   Timnn,  v.  3. 


promise  or  promises. 

"  To  pro  wife*  i-  mo»t  courtly." 

Sihakftp.:   Timuu  if  Athrn*.  V.  1. 

2.  To  afford  reasonable  grounds  of  hope  or  ox  pec  - 

;  to  give  promise. 

3.  To  stand  sponsor  ;  ns.  at  the  baptism  of  infants 
in  the  Kpiscopnl  Church. 

"  There  were  thowe  who  knew  him  near  thti  king, 
And  j>rominfit1or  him:  an.  I  Arthur  made  him  knight." 

Tennyson. 

'  H  /  promt*?  you:  I  assure  you;  I  declare  to 
you.  (A  phrase  used  indifferently  of  good  or  ill, 
but  generally  of  something  ill,  or  wonderful.) 

"I  do  not  like  thy  look:  J  promise  thet." 

s/i-.  /...-/'.     -Vueh  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  2. 

*12)  To  b  f  prom  iff  d:  T<i  have  n  prior  engagement. 
"  '  Will  >  .n  Hup  with  me  to-night,  Caeca  ?' 
'  No.  /  'im  i>r">ni*fl  forth.* 

Shaketit,,-  ./M//tM  OrwHir,  i.  2. 

•  'me'*  *••//;  To  have  ptrong  con  ft  - 

'!'!"•  i  ion  of  ;  t"  ausure  one'n  -elf. 

*pr6m  Is  ee  ,  *.    [Kng.  promti(e);  -?<?.]    One  to 

whom  a  proim-M  i-  made. 

•  jfrfnrmr.l  In  that  <w»n«ein  which 

tin-  |.r.nni-.T  ui>i>n<liandtt<l  nt  th«  tim*   tlmt    t!u«  1'iiimttee 
received  n."     /'.•/,  .,.   Borai  Phttviopktt,  l.k.  iii..  ch.  v. 

•pr6m-lseftH.fi.  (Kn.-.  i,,-omi«  ;  -/%</</'.  1  l-'ull 
of  pi*-  ,•;  &ooyion,96.) 

prom    IB  8r,  *.     (  Hug.  />r«»iu(^);  -rr.]    One  who 
promiw>:    om-   who   engages,    undertake-.    «T   col 
.      >f'i,l.  ri'l'i-  :    1  %>tin,lyti,  i.i 

pr6m    Is  Ing,  />r.  ;»ar.,  a.  A  0.    [PROMISE,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.  ;»ar.  :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  .!- 

1.  Making  a  promise;  entering  into  a  covenantor 
undertaking. 
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2.  (living  promise  or  Just  grounds  for  expectation 
or  hope  of  future  distinction  or  excellence;  likely 
to  turn  out  well ;  as,  a  promising  youth. 

C.  As  Kubxt.:  The  act  of  making  a  promise  or 
covenant. 

prom  IB  Ing-ljf,  mlv.  [English  promising; -ly.] 
In  a  promising  manner;  so  as  to  give  good  promise 
of  the  future. 

pr5m'-!s-or,  *.    [Eng.  promfe(e),  v. ;  -or.] 

Laic:  One  who  promises;  one  who  enters  into  a 
covenant. 

*prd-mls -Blve,  a.  [Eng.promw(e);-UJ«.]  Mak- 
ing a  promise. 

*pr5-mls  s5r-ll  y*,  adv.  [Eng.  promissory; -I  y.] 
By  way  of  promise. 

"Nor  waa  he  obliged  by  oath  to  a  strict  observation  of 
that  which  prvmiitorily  was  unlawful."— Browne:  I'ltlf/ar 
Errors,  bk,  v.,  ch.  Jtiv. 

prdm  -Ifl-sSr-y*,  a.  [Lat.prom/*sor=a  promisor; 
Kng.  adj.  suff.  -//.  ]  (Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
promise  or  covenant  to  do  or  forbear  to  do  some- 
thing. 

"As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  mo«t  exact  virtue, 
eo  IB  it  moHt  advantageously  enforced  by  the  promissory" 
—  I*cay  oj  Christian  Pitty. 

promissory-note, «. 

Comm.:  A  written  promise  to  pay  a  given  sum  of 
money  to  a  certain  person,  at  a  specified  date.  Tho 
phrase  "  for  value  received  "  is  usually  inserted. 

promissory-oath,  s.    [OATH.] 

*pr6  mlt',  r.  t.  [Lat.  promif/o.]  [PROMISE,  t'.] 
To  disclose,  to  publish,  to  confess. 

*pr5m  -6nt,  *ub*t.  [An  abbrev.  of  promontory 
(q.  v.,i.]  A  promontory. 

"The  shore  let  her  t  nineteen  tl  tlie  promont  to  descry." 
Drtiyton:  1'olyolbiun,  s.  i. 

*pr8m  fin  tor  1  OUS,  «.  [English  promontory; 
•on*,]  Overhanging,  like  a  promontory ;  hence, 
high  and  predominant. 

"The  Papists  brng  of  their  .  .  .  promontoriow*  celts  U 
tude."— A'tam*:  It'vrkf,  i.  422. 

prom  6n-t6r  J,  K.&  a.  [Latin  promrmtorium, 
from  pro  —  forward,  and  mons  (gen it.  montttt)=n 
mountain;  Fr.  protnontoire ;  Sp.,  Port,  i  Ital.pfo- 
montorio.] 

1.  On/.  Lang.:  A  headland;  a  high  point  of  land 
projecting  into  the  sea  beyond  the  line  of  the  coast ; 
it  differs  from  a  cape  in  being  properly  high  laud, 
while,  a  cape  may  be  either  high  or  low. 

2.  Anrtt.:  A  small  projection,  used  chiefly: 

(1)  Of  the  car:  A  small  projection  at  the   inner 
paries  of  the,  cavity  of  the  tympanum/ correspond* 
ing  to  the  external  sea  la  <>f  the  cochlea. 

(2)  Of  the  'sacrum  :  The  projection  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  baso  of  the  sacrum  with  the  last  lum- 
bar vertebra. 

*B.  Atrtttj.:  High,  projecting. 

pr6  mote,  t\  i.  &  t,  [Lat.  promo/us,  pa.  par.  of 
prommvo=to  promote,  to  further;  pro=  forward, 
and  mor«*o=to  move;  Fr.  promouvoir ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
promoter;  Ital.  promovere.} 

*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  inform  ;  to  act  as  an  informer. 

"Thou.  Sinn-,  that  lov'trt  still  to  be  promoting 
B  wan  so  1  i*iKirt  ittmut  King  Henry's  marriage." 

Harfttf/ton:  Kin'yruma,  p.  98. 

2.  To  ur^'r-  or  incite  another,  especially  to  a  wrong 
act. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  forward,  to  further,  to  advance ;  to  contrib- 
ute, to  thn  growth,  increase,  or  advancement  of. 

Milton:  P.  K.,  i.  205.; 

2.  To  excite;  to  stir  up. 

"  Hut  why  Nhouldftt  thou  »u*p«ct  the  war's  *ncce*s  ? 
None  fears  it  more,  att  none  pronuitf*  it  lens." 

/'ope.-  llowrr'*  Ili'fl,  xii.  288. 

3.  To  exalt,  to  elevate;  to  raise  to  a  higher  ]>o-i- 
t i< Hi  or  rank  ;  to  prefer. 

"  IlewaH  pronio/fMoNo  high  an  office. " — Graft  <ni:  Jtmry 
n.  i  an,  14.) 

4.  To  got  up  and  float,  as  a  company. 

*pr6  mote   ment,   «.      [  Kng.   promote;   -men?.] 

The  .-a me  Ji-  I'KOMOTInN  (q.  f.). 

pr5  m6t   er,  *.     [Eng. promot(e);  -«r.] 

•1.  An  informer. 

'Trnmtttfrn  be  thotie  which  in  |>opalarand  pennl  action* 
do  defer  the  namee  or  complain  of  offender*."— Cuter  It: 
The  Inttrpreter. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  promotes,  furthers,  or 
advances  anything;  a  furtherer.  • 

"That  great  and  learned  />mm<>/rr  of  eiperimen'al 
philoHophy."—  Hot/It:  H"«M  A.<«,  i.  44. 


prompt 


3.  One  who  stirs  up  or  excites. 

"The  ftrat  promoter  of  the  conspiracy."— Oold»mtth: 
The  Bee,  No.  9. 

4.  One   who   promotes   a   company  or   financial 
undertaking;  one  who  gets  up  a  stock  company. 

"  He  might  hnve  been  the  promoter  of  Home  .  .  . 
gold  mining  company." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Law:  The  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal court. 

"Mr.  .  .  .  proctor,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
promoter."— Church  Times,  Feb.  6,  1886. 

pr6  m6  tlon,  *pro-mo-cl  on,  «.  [Fr,  promo- 
tion, from  Lat.  promotionem,  accus.  of  proni"/io. 
from  promotus;  Sn.  promocion  ;  Ital.  promo2i'<m< .  [ 

*1.  The  act  of  informing;  information  against 
one.  [PROMOTE.] 

" GovetonsneKit  and  promotion  and  nuch  like  are  that 
right  hand  and  right  eye  which  niiut  be  cut  off  and 
plucked  oat."— Tj/nda/c.-  Exposition  of  Matthew  vi. 

2.  The  act  of   promoting,  furthering,  or   advan- 
cing; advancement,  encouragement. 

"No  premium  paid  for  promotion  of  the  company." — 
l.'nniiui  Daily  Ttlearaph. 

3.  Tho  act  of   promoting  or  raising  in  rank  or 
position;  preferment;  exultation  in  rank  or  posi- 
tion. 

"Thy  promotion  will  be  thy  dmtruction." 

Mtltntt:  P.  K.,  iii.  3(tt. 

prd-md  -tlve,  n.  [Eng.  promttt(e);  -ire.]  Tm»l- 
ing  or  serving  to  promote,  advance,  or  further; 
furthering,  encouraging. 

*pr8  md -tor.  *.  [Lat.]  An  informer.  (P.  Hol- 
land :  Plutarch  s  Moruls,  p.  428.) 

*pr6  mdv  -9,!,  «.  [Eng.  promov(e) ;  -at.]  Pro- 
motion, advancement. 

"For  the  promoral  of  the  good  of  that  youth."—  Ur- 
quhai't:  JittOflnis,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxix. 

*pr6  mdve  ,  r.  t.  [Latin  promoveo=to  promote 
(q.  v.}.]  To  promote,  to  forward,  to  advauce. 
{Suckling!  Loving  and  Jielovtd.) 

pr6  mdv  ent,  «.  [Latin  ;>rowimYJW.  pr.  par.  of 
pn>moveo=to  promote  (q.  y.).J  Tho  ]. lam'  ill  in  the 
instance  court  of  the  admiralty. 

*pro  mdv -6r,  s.  [Bug.  promov(e) ;  -«r.]  A  pro- 
moter. 

"Burned  with  alt  the  promorcr*  thereof." — Joye;  Ex- 
postcion  of  I)<mi?l,  ch.  vii. 


prompt  (mpasmi,  *prompte,  «.  &  *.    [French 

romp/,  from  Lat.  ;>rom/»f us  =  brought  to  light,  ftt 

hand,   ready;   prop.  pa.  par.  of  promo=to  take  or 

bring  forward :  ;>ro=forward,  audemo=to  take  ;  Sp. 


prompt,  from  Lat.  prom/>fu*  =  bn»aght  to 
hand; 
bring 

<k  Ital.  pronto.] 
A.  -4s  adject ii-f  : 

1.  Rea<ly  and  quick  to  act  as  occasion  demands; 
sharp. 

2.  Given,  done,  or  performed  readily  and  without 
delay ;    quick,  ready ;   characterized  by,    or   done 
with,  alucity. 

"That  exact  order  and  prompt  obedience  in  which  the 
strength  of  regular  armies  conitwU."— Macaultiy  Hint. 
Eng.t  ch.  \iii 

3.  Acting  quickly  and  readily ;  ready  and  willing. 

"A  matchlewi  horee.  though  oomethingold 
Prompt  to  hi«  paces."       Scvtt:  Xarmion,  ii.  16. 

*4.  Hasty,  fonyard,  petulant. 
*5.  Inclined,  disposed. 

"To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and   preg- 
nutit."  Shakcsp..-  Trotlu*  and  Cresafda,  iv.  4. 

*G.  Unobstructed,  open. 

Comm.;  (See  extract.) 

"A;m»mpf  is  an  ii^reoment  between  a  shipper  or  1m- 
portor  und  a  merchant,  in  which  the  former  ongiigeB  to 
Hell  certain  specitled  goodx  at  a  given  prirt>.  IUK!  ln<>  latter 
to  tnko  them  up  and  pay  for  them  at  a  specified  date." — 
Ittthell:  Cuuntinv-tiousf  Dictionary. 

prompt-book,  *.  Tho  book  used  by  the  prompter 
of  a  theater. 

prompt-Bide,  «.  The-  side  of  the  stage,  right  of 

tin-  audience,  on  which  the  prompter  u-ually 

prompt  (mp  asm),  r. f.    [PROMPT,  a.] 

1.  To  urge  or  incite  to  action  or  exertion;    t<>  in- 
stigate. 

"  Revelations    which    prompted   the    paramount    l^gal 
authority  of  Germany  to  advance  so  grave  an   imi 
ment."— London  Daily  Tettu< 

2.  To  dictate  ;  to  Migge-t  tt»  tlie  mind. 

"  The  voice*  of  the  choir  far  below  may  .  .  .  prompt 
the  Hong  of  praise."— Kuttact;  Italy,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

:(.  To  remind;  to  give  notice  to. 

I.    I'o  a     !   t,.i     ;i  speaker,  when  at  a  loss,  by  «ug- 
goting  the  words  forgotten  or  next  in  order; 
prompt  an  actor. 


fite,     fit.     fare,     amidst,     whU,     fall,     father;     we,     w£t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     wdrk,     whd,     »6n;     mute,     cfib,     ctire,     unite,     cflr]     rdle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  «;     ey  ^  a.      qu  =  kw. 


prompter 

prfimp  -tSr  (mp  as  m),  *promp  tare, «.  [Eng. 
prompt,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  prompts,  urges,  or  in- 
cites to  action  or  exertion. 

2.  Onn  who  assists  a  speaker,  when  at  a  loss,  by 
suggesting  or  repeating  words.    Specif.,  *  person 
placed  behind  the  scenes  in  a  theater,  whoso  duty 
is  to  prompt  or  assist  the  actors  when  at  a  loss,  by 
littering  the  first  words  of  a  sentence,  or  words  for- 
gotten. 

prSmp  -tl-tude  (mp  as  m),  s,  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Latin  protnpfftudo,  from  Latin  promptus=  prompt 
(q.  v.).J 

1.  Rea<linoss  or  quickness  of  decision  and  action 
as  occasion  requires. 

2.  Readiness  of  will ;  cheerful  alacrity ;  prompt- 
ness. 

prSmpt  -If  (mp  as  m),  'prompt-lie,  adr.  [Eng. 
prompt,  a. ;-(//.]  In  a  prompt  niaiinrr ;  with  prompt • 
ness  or  alacrity  ;  quickly,  readily,  expeditinusly. 

"Government  will  promptly  repudiate  his  action." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

prSmpt'-ness  (mp  as  m),  *prompt-nes,  mint. 
[Eng.  prompt;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiuK 
prompt;  readiness  or  quickness  in  decision  and 
.K-I  ion  ;  promptitude,  cheerful  alacrity. 

prompt  -U-9T-?  (mp  as  m),  mibat.  &  adj.  [Lat. 
pramptvarium ;  Fr.  ppompruatre.] 

A.  AxsuM.:  A  storehouse,  a  repository,  a  maga- 
zine. 

"Hi*  jinlii-iouM  memory  being  n  copious  in-oiniitmtru 
of  what  \viiH  profitable."— //uw*1.-  Fttnernt  .SVmum  on  Dr. 
Bat*t. 

tB.  A»adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  to  make, 
preparation. 

*pr8mpt  ure  (mp  as  m),  *.  [English  prompt; 
•urv.  I  Prompting,  suggestion,  instigation. 

"  He  hath  fallen  by  pnnnpturv  of  the  blood." 

Shukesp.:  Meusuri'f<'>'  Mi-it.-sttn',  ii.  4. 

pr8-miSl  -gate,  v.  t.  [Latin  promutyatiui,  pa. 
par.  of  in-iiiiiiil'io  =di  publish.  A  word  of  unknown 
origin :  per h ape  for  prooulgo,  from  ru7f/i(«=tho  peo- 
ple,  the  public;  Sp.it  Port,  promulyur;  Ital.pro- 
tn iifif/trt'.  \  TII  publish;  to  make  known  by  public 
declaration,  as  a  law,  tidings,  <tc. ;  to  proclaim,  to 
announce ;  to  teach  publicly  or  openly. 

"Promulgating  mischievous  maxims." — Burke:  French 
Kevoluti<  n. 

prSm-ul-ga  tlon,  s.  [Latin  promulnal  in,  from 
promulyutus,  pn.  par.  of  promulgo=ttt  promulgate 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  promulgation;  Sp.  promulgacion;  Ital. 
proinMlgazione.]  The  act  of  promulgating  or  pub- 
lishing; publication;  open  declaration,  or  an- 
nouncement, or  teaching. 

"In  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law." — South:  Ser~ 
;m>us,  vol.  L,  ser.  7. 

prdm -61  ga-t5r,  pro  muT  ga  t8r,  s.  [Latin.] 
One  who  promulgates  or  publishes ;  a  publisher. 

pr8-mulge  ,  r.  t.  [Latin  promultio=tn  promul- 
gate (q.  v.);  tr.  promulyuer.  ]  To  promulgate,  to 
publish,  to  teach  openly. 

"When  ChrUt  promulged  his  doctrine."—  SmiM  .-  .Ser- 
}>«>HK,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

pr8  mulfe -er,  s.  [Eng.  promulg(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  promulgates;  a  promulgator. 

pro  mus'-cls,  8.    [Pref. pro-,  and  Lat.  musca  =  R 

fly.  I 

A'ii/om.:  The  rostrum  in  the  Rhynchota. 

pro  my  56-11  fim,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
mi/i-i'lium  (q.  v.).] 

Bo*.:  Sacs  in  fungals,  sometimes  multiplying, 
sometimes  developing  into  perfect  plants.  Example, 
the  so-called  budding  of  yeast. 

pro  na  ds,  s.  [Gr.,  from  pro=before,  and  naos 
=  a  temple.) 

Arch. :  The  area  immediately  before  a  temple. 
The  term  is  often  used  for  the  portico  in  front  of  a 
building.  [NAoa.] 

pro  na  -tlon,  e.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  promi«=prone 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  That  position  of  the  hand  when  the  thumb  is 
turned  toward  the  body  and  the  palm  downward. 

2.  The  act  of  having  the  palm  downward ;  that 
motion  of  the  arm  whereby  the  palm  is  turned 
downward  ;  the  opposite  to  supination  (q.  v.).    It 
is  effected  by  the  pronator  muscles. 

pro-nat  -Sr,  s.    [PKONATION.] 

.tn  nt. :  The  name  given  to  two  muscles— pronator 
ten's  and  pronator  yuadratus— of  the  forearm.  Both 
assist  in  pronation,  and  the  latter  bonds  the  fore- 
arm on  the  arm,  and  conversely. 

prone,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pronus=inclined  for- 
ward, from  pro=forward,  cogn.  with  Gr.  prfnfs  = 
headlong ;  Sansc.  »raran«=declining,  ready,  prone ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  promt.  I 

1.  Bending  forward  or  downward;  inclined;  not 
erect. 

"  That  with  prone  faces  crop  the  foodful  ground." 
Hlackle:  Lays  of  the  Highlands,  p.  187, 
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2.  Lying  with  tho  face  downward ;  the  opposite 
to  supine. 

"A  monstrous  serpent,  on  his  belly  prone." 

Milton:  P.  I...  i.  514. 

3.  Rushing  or  falling  downward  or  headlong. 

4.  Sloping,  inclined ;  not  level. 

"Apron*  and  sinking  land." — Blackmore :  Creation. 

5.  Inclined  by  disposition  or  natural   tendency: 
disposed,  proponse.    It  is  usually  used  in  an  ill 
sense;  as,  prone  to  strife,  prone  to  intemperance, 
&<-. 

*<i.  Eager,  hot. 

prone  ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  prone;  -ly.]  In  a  prone 
manner  or  position ;  so  as  to  bend  or  incline  for- 
ward or  downward. 

prone -ness,  «.    [Eng. prone;  •ness.'] 

1.  Tho  state  of  being  prone  or  bending  forward  or 
downward. 

"Proneness,  or  the  posture  ot  animals  looking  down- 
ward."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Thostatoof  lyingwith  the  facedownward  ;  tho 
opposite  to  supincuess. 

3.  Descent,  declivity,  steepness. 

4.  Inclination    of  will;  disposition,   propension, 
propensity,  tendency. 

"Proncurvft  to  do  nil  that  a  man  knows  of  God's  will."— 
South:  tk'rttiona,  vol.  i.,ser.  6. 

pr8ng.  *pronge,  *prongue,«.  [Prob.  of  Celtic 
origin;  cf.  Wol.  ;)rocio=to  thrust,  to  poke;  prm-j/r 
=  a  poker;  Gael.  brog=to  spur,  to  goad ;  Low  Ger. 
pranye=&  stake.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument :  a  fork. 

2.  The  spiko  of  u  fork  or  similar  instrument;  a 
tine. 

3.  A  pointed  projection  ;  as,  the  proJiff*  of  a  stag's 
antlers. 

*4.  A  pang,  a  throe,  a  sharp  pain. 

"  Throwe,  woutaniiys  pnntue,  sekenes.  Ennnpna." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

II.  llol.:  Arundinariafalcatn. 

prong-buck,  *.    [PROXO-HOKN  ANTELOPE.] 

prong-chuck,  s. 

Turnimj :  A  burnishing  chuck  with  a  steel  prong. 

prong-hoe,  «.  A  hoe  with  prongs  to  break  tho 
earth. 

prong-horn,  s.    [PROXG-HORS  ANTELOPE.] 

prong-horn  antelope,  s. 

Zooloyy :  AntilocitfH'a  americana,  Inhabiting  the 
western  parts  of  North  America,  from  Sir  N.  to  tho 
plains  of  Mexico  and  California.  It  is  rather  more 
than  four  feet  in  length,  and  stands  three  feet  at 
the  shoulder.  Palo  fawn  above  and  on  tho  limbs; 
breast,  abdomen,  and  rump  white.  Tho  horns  are 
branched,  and  are  shed  annually. 

*pr5ng,  r.  f.  [PRONG,  «.]  To  stab,  as  with  a 
prong  or  fork.  (Thackeray:  I'anity  Fair,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  xvii.) 

pronged,".  [Eng.  prong;  -erf.]  Having  prongs 
or  sharp  points. 

*pron'-I-tyt,  s.  [Latin  pronitax,  from  pronus  — 
prone  (q.  v.).J  Prononess,  disposition,  tendency. 

"  Vicious prontties  and  inclinations  of  human  nature." 
—KiUluatmli:  Sermons,  p.  227. 

prS-nSm -In-al,  «.  |Lat.  nronomen  (genit.  pro- 
womini«)  =  a  pronoun  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  pronominal; 
Ital.  pronoMuna/e.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  pronoun. 

pr5-n8m -In-al-lf,  adr.  [English  pronominal; 
-///.]  As  a  pronoun  ;  with  tho  force  or  effect  of  a 
pronoun. 

prS-n8n-9§  ,  a.    [Fr.]    [PRONOUNCE.] 

Lit. :  Pronounced  ;  hence,  strongly  marked  or  do- 
fined  ;  emphasized,  decided,  emphatic. 

Sr8  n6  -tar-?, «.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  notary.] 
rst  notary.    ( Wharton.) 

pr8  -n<5un,8.  [Pref.  pr<f,  and  English  noun;  Lat. 
pronomen;  li.pronom;  Sp.  pronambre;  Ital.  pro- 
nome.] 

Gram.:  A  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun  or  name 
in  order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  such 
noun  or  name,  but  differing  from  a  noun  in  not 
being  permanently  attached  to  any  certain  object 
or  class  of  objects,  and  in  not  being  limited  in  its 
application.  Pronouns  in  English  are  divided  into 
(1)  Personal,  (2)  Demonstrative,  (3)  Interrogative, 
(4)  Relative,  and  (5)  Indefinite.  [DEMONSTRATIVE, 
PERSONAL  POSSESSIVE,  RELATIVE.]  Interrogative 
pronouns  are  those  which  serve  to  ask  a  question, 
as  who?  which?  what?  Indefinite  pronouns,  or 
such  as  do  not  specify  any  particular  object,  are 
used,  some  as  substantives,  some  as  adjectives :  as, 
any,  aught,  each,  every,  other,  &c.  In  Middle  Eng- 
lish man,  men,  or  me  was  used  as  an  indefinite  pro- 
noun, its  place  being  now  taken  by  one,  as  in  "One 
says.  '  [ONE,  B.  2.] 

"As  nouns  are  notes  or  signs  of  things,  so  pronouns  are 
of  nouns." — Wilkins:  Real  diaracter,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 


pronunciative 


pr5  no~unce  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  prononcer,  from  Lat. 
pr»iium-/ii  =  to  pronounce:  pro=for»h,  and  nuncio 
=  to  tell;  Sp.  APort.  pronunciar;  Ital.pronunciare, 
pronunziare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of  speech  ; 
to  utter  articulately ;   to  speak ;   to  represent  vo- 
cally. 

"His  name  is  JH-OIIOH need  Broom."  —  Byron:  English. 
Bards  and  Scotch  llerietrers.  (Note.) 

2.  To  utter  formally,  solemnly,  or  officially;  as,  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death. 

3.  To  speak,  utter,  or  deliver  rhetorically ;   as,  to 
pronounce  a  speech. 

4.  To  declare,  to  affirm. 

"Pronounce  it  faithfully." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  articulate. 

2.  To  declare  or  affirm  with  authority ;  to  speak 
confidently. 

pr8  nfiunce -a-ble,  <i.  [Eng.  pronounce;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  pronounced  or  uttered. 

pro  noun?ed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [PRONOUNCE,  v.] 

A.  As pa. par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.;  Emphasized;  strongly  marked  or  de- 
fined. 

"Parts  may  yet  be  slightly  pronounce  d  or  emphasized." 
— Cattst-ll's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  312. 

pro  nounce  ment, K.  [Eng. pronounce;  -ment.'] 
The  act  of  pronouncing;  a  formal  declaration  or 
announcement. 

"To  add  anything  like  a  pronouncement  .  .  .  is  not 
the  province  of  a  general  service." — Mat  t  hew  Arnold;  Last 
EMOIH,  p.  217. 

pro  noun?  -Sr,  subst.  [Eng.  pronounc(c) ;  -er.J 
One  who  pronounces,  utters,  or  declares. 

"He  is  thepnmounoerand  executor  of  right." — Raleigh: 
Hist.  WurUl,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  S  4. 

pro  noun9  -Ing,  pr.par.  &a.    [PRONOUNCE,  t>.] 

A.  A»  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  indicating,  or  teaching 
pronunciation  ;  as,  a  pronouncing  dictionary. 

*pr6  nu  -bl  al,  a.  [Lat.  proiiufca=slie  who  pro- 
sides  over  marriage:  pro  =  before,  and  nubo  =  to 
marry.]  Presiding  over  marriage. 

pro  nude  US,  »«&«/.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  English 
nttclevs.  ] 

hiohtiiy:  A  component  part  of  the  first  embryonic 
or  segmentation  sphere,  or  blastosphero.  Pro- 
nuclei  are  distinguished  as  male  and  female:  tho 
former  consists  of  tho  germinal  vesicle  after  the 
extrusion  of  polar  globules  from  tho  ovum  ;  the  sec- 
ond is  tho  head  of  a  spermatozoon,  which  has  pene- 
trated the  vitellino  membrane,  and  sunk  into  the 
yolk  substance. 

"The  malepronucfcu*  gradually  approaches  the  site  of 
the  female  pronucleufi;  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  it,  the  latter,  which  was  previously  motionless, 
assumes  a  new  activity,  and  the  two  pronucltl,  impelled 
perhaps  by  the  amoeboid  movements  of  the  yolk  proto- 
plasm which  accompany  the  change,  finally  unite,  or  are 
fused  into  one." — Qttatn:  Anatomy  (ed.  9th),  il.  740. 

*prS-nun  -$I-a-ble,  adj.  [Lat.pronu>iciabilin.\ 
Pronounceable. 

*pr6-nun'-cl-al,  adj.  [Lat.  pronuncio  ~  to  pro- 
nounce.] Pertaining  to  pronunciation. 

pr6-nun-cl-a  -  mSn'  - 16,  pr6  -  nun-  cl  -  a  -  ml- 

£n  -to  (C  as  th),  subst.  [Sp.  pronunciamiento.]  A 
manifesto ;  a  formal  declaration  or  announcement ; 
a  pronouncement. 

pr8-nun-e,I-a  -tlon,  eubst.  [Fr.  pronunciation, 
from  Lat.  pronunciationem,  accus.  of  pronnnct'afio 
=  a  pronouncing,  from  pronunriafiM,  pa.  par.  of 
pronuncto= to  pronounce  (q.v.) ;  Sp.pronunciacion; 
ItaLpronunciazion*.] 

1.  The  act  or  mode  of  pronouncing  or  articulat- 
ing:   the   act   of   uttering   with    articulation;  the- 
mode  of  uttering  words  or  letters ;  utterance. 

"One  kind  of  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  differ- 
ent nations."—  WilMnt:  Heat  Character,  pt.  Hi.,  ch.  adv. 

2.  That  part  of  rhetoric  which  teaches  to  speak 
in  public  with  propriety  and  gracefulness ;  delivery 
of  a  speech. 

"Propriety  of  pronunciation." — Blair:  Lectures,  vol. 
il.,g83 

*pr8-nun -9l-a-tlve,  a.  [Latin pronunciat(ui) . 
pa.  par.  of  pronuncio=to  pronounce  (q.  v.) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ive.  3 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pronunciation;  pronnnci- 
atory. 

2.  Uttering  or  affirming  confidently;  dogmatical. 
"The  confident  and  pronunciative  school  of  Aristotle." 

—Bacon:  Prometheus. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  -  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -    bel,     del. 


pronunciator 
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propagator 


•pr6  nun   9!  a,  t3r, 
;  u  prououncer. 


[  Latin  ]    One  who  pro-    its  volume  of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity  at  60'  F.       *pr6p-a  ga  We.  a.  [Eng.  propagate) ;  -o6te.] 
of  0-7939.     Proof-spirit  itself  has  at  the  same  degri-f        j_  capablo  of  being  propagated  or  contiuucd  and 
of  temperature  a  specific  gravity  otV  *«•»;  ? n([",*;?J    multiplied  by  natural  generation  or  production. 


proof,  from  L.OW  L,ai.  7<roou,  iron,  i^a.  ••    at  lr,     and  it  ,.„„, 

la.  v.) ;  Port.  A  Ital.prot-a;  bp.pnte&a;  Dan.    abs(>lllte  alcohol. 

proof-staff. ..    A  metallic  straightedge  by  which 
A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  [Mntjuage : 


a  wooden  staff  is   tested  and   corrected. 
.         .      .  STAFF.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  proving  or  trying;  any       proof-Stick  s. 
J&S?^o?Settn2r.^.'  ,S-«;,«r-m(lHn«,,A,tickwithwhichasm«.Uquan 

"Put  it  In  proof."— S«a«r««p.:  i«ar, 

2.  That  which  serves  to  prove,  try 
thing;  that  which  serves  as  evidence 


ation  was  established  by  Gregory  XV.  by  the 
hull  liiscrutahiU'  (July  22,  1622),  and  now  has  its 
seat  in  the  Palazzo  Ferrattiui,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.Rome.  Pope  Urban  Vll I.  (1623-44)  founded 
the  Propaganda  College  in  furtherance  of  the  de- 
sign of  his  predecessor;  and  here  young  men  of  all 
nations  are  trained  for  the  priesthood,  and  take  an 
oath  to  devote  themselves  for  life  to  the  foreign 
missions  in  whatever,  province  or  vicariate  they 
may  be  appointed  to  by  the  Congregation. 

"The  celebrated  printing-office  of  the  Projmganda  is 
rich  in  Oriental  types,  and  naa  produced  many  works  of 
great  typographical  beauty.  .  .  .  The  annual  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils,  which  takes  place  in  January  [on 

i,,,...  ... .-...,   —,.     ,— =.  r ,  .     ..     Unsnp-     the  day  before  the  Epiphany]  is  an   interesting  scene 

3  The  state  of  being  proved,  tried,  or  tested,  and    p()rted  by  or  wanting  proof ;  unproved  ;  not  proved,    which  few  travelers,  who  are  then  in  Rome,  omit  to  at- 

• • a —     *  tend;  the  pupils  reciting  poetry  and  ppeeches  in  their 

"Such  questionable,  not ^osaya]togetherproojk««,con-     Be,era,    |j£E!|L«,   accompanied   also  by  music,  a.  Mr. 
.its.  '—Boyle:   Horks,  li.  290.  formed  in  their  several  countries."— Hurray1 1  Handbook 

a^^.:  ...... .'Prodf    16M-1? ,  adv.    [English   proofless;    -ly.}    "/»"»«  <ed.  1881),  p.  294. 

4.  Defensive  arms  tried  and  found  impenetrable.    W  ••••*  Vroot. 

He  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof,  pr6  8p-lc,a.    [Prof,  pro-,  and  Gr.op«i»=the  face, 

"—••-"  '  "        the  visage.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  individuals  or  races 


t  ity  of  syrup  is  lifted  from  the  open  pan  or  the  vacu- 

r,  iv.  o.  urn-pan  to  judge,  by  the  rapidity  and  character  of 

,  or  test  any-  (ta  crystallization,  the  condition  of  the  contents  of 

H....B,  ,..=v  „.. —  . .- -®:  that  which  the  pan. 

proves  or  establishes  any  truth  or  fact;  that  eyi-  ftof  »-_»          ,    ,  _t  or  „.«,._„  of  f 

Sence  which  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  J!^***-^*.!?'  doctrine  Ac 

rrrt  linty  of  the  truth  of  a  fact,  statement,  or  propo-  r 

sition,    '  'proof '-1888,  adj.    [Eng.  proof;  -jew.] 


Scripture 


.        e  s  ,  ,  , 

having  stood  the  test;   firmness,    hardness;   firm 
temper;  impenetrability. 


Confronted  him." 


, 
SHaketp.:  Macbeth,  1.  2. 

•  truth  or 
™ 


••  Who  knows  by  hUtory,  report,  or  his  own  proof" 
:  Ci/mbrltne,  1.2. 


8.  A  test  applied  tocertain  articles,  manufactured    <Wo«)  =  tlieear.] 

„«»     rPonTip-spiHiT  1  Compar.  Anal. :  Pertaining  to  the  « 

cation^of  the  auditory  capsule,  con 


part  of  the  petrous  bone  in  man. 


II.  Technically: 

(1)  An  impression  taken  from  a  steel  or  copper       pr5p,  r.  t.    [PROP,*.] 

Slate  in  the  course  of  its  execution,  to  determine 
*  forwardness. 

(2)  An  early  impression  of  a  completed  plate  be- 
fore the  printing  of  the  regular  edition. 

2.  Print.:  [FIRST-PROOF,  REVISE.] 

B.  A»  adjective : 

1.  Impenetrable;  able  to  resist  physically  or 
morally.  (Frequently  used  in  composition,  as 
water-prop/,  flre-proo/.  Ac.) 


pr6-6'-tIC,  adj.    [Prof,  pro-,  and  Or.  out  (genit. 

the  anterior  ossifl- 
responding  to 


fit 
by  to. 


2. 


"Fight  with  hearts  more  ;»ro«/than  shields." 

SfHiktajt. :  Coriolanatt,  i.  4. 

now  followed   by  against,  formerly  also 

"  Proof  auainut  all  temptation." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  533. 
in  proving  or  testing;  as,  aproo/charge 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  support  or  prevent  from  falling  by  placing 
something  under  or  against  as  a  support.    (Gener- 
ally followed  by  up ;  as.  to  prop  up  a  wall.) 

2.  To  support  by  standing  under  or  against. 

"  Down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 
Crowdero,  whom  itproppM  before." 

Sutler:  Hxdlbra*,  i.  2. 

II.  Fig. :  To  support,  to  sustain ;   to  save  from 
ruin  or  decay.    (.S/w»ke«p. ;  Cymbeline,  i.  6.) 


an  iron  branch,  proppen=to  prop;  Dan.  prop=a 


prop ;  Sw.  propp ,'  Ger. 


/=a  cork,  a  stopple, 


SOf  acertain  alcoholic  strength  ;  a8,proo/  spirit, 
II  (1)  Proof  of  tugar:  The  test  by  which  a  sugar- 

boiler  judges  of  the  condition  of  the  condensed 

avnu> 

(•t)  Proof  of  aunpmrder  :  Samples  of  powder  are 
roved  before  Being  made  up  into  cartridges,  to  see 


superincumbent  weight; 
n»t«  for  support;  a  stay. 


hat  on  which  anything 
(Lit.  &ft,j.) 
"Our  last  prop, 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay." 

H'ordmmrtk:  Excursion,  bk.  111. 

.,  ,  2.  Vehicles:  A  stem  fastened  to  the  carriage  bow 

that  each  quantity  produces  the  same  range,  and    for  the  attachment  of  the  stretcher-piece. 
afterward  a  proportion  of  cartridges  are  fired  from        __..„  inlnt 
rifles  on  fixed  rest*.    Those  are  fired  in  pairs  at  a  J        *',       . 

target  marked  with  squares,  so  that  the  exact  Vehicles:  The  jointed  bar  which  spreads  the 
ixmition  of  the  bullet-marks  in  a  series  of  shots  can  bows  of  a  calash-top. 

be  ascertained.  Powder,  when  freely  burat,  should  prop-stay,  B.  A  transverse  water-tube  crossing 
leave  no  residuum ;  the  grains  should  be  even  in  boiler-flue,  forming  a  passage  for  the  water  and 
size,  well-glazed,  and  without  dust,  and  its  density  incroa8iDK  ^  fluo  surlace  by  the  exposure  of  its 

exterior  surface  to  the  heated  current. 
prop-wood,  *. 

1.  Saplings  and  underwood  suitable  for  cuttin 
into  props. 

2.  Short  stout  lengths  of  fir  and  other  wood,  used 


Cl)  Proof  tfj  ordnance:  Guns  are  proved  by  using 
charges  of  powder  considerably  heavier  than  they 
would  be  required  to  bear  with  special  bolts  or  pro- 
jectiles. The  guns  are  fired  by  electricity,  and  ex- 
amined after  every  round.  The  number  of  rounds 
lin-'l  for  "  proof"  is  not  specified. 

•proof-arm,  v. '.  To  arm  so  as  to  make  proof  or 
•Mure. 

proof-bouse,  ».  A  house  fitted  up  for  proving 
the  barrel*  of  firearm)*. 

proof-plane,  • 

An    in-triiiiieiii   for  collecting  frictional 


. 
for  propping  up  the  roofs  of  coal-mines. 

prop-word,  i.    [PILLOW-WORD.] 

prfi  pa  deii   tic,  a.  A  «.  .(Or.  propnideutiknt. 


2.  Hence,  any  institution,  system,  or  programme 
for  propagating  any  particular  doctrine  or  set  of 
doctrines. 

"A  reverent  propaganda  of  unbelief."— London  Echo. 

prop  a  gand  I§m,  subit.  [Eng.  propofland(a)  ; 
•ism.]  The  system  or  practice  of  propagating  any 
particular  doctrine  or  views. 

pr5p  a  gand  1st,  ».  A  a.  [Eng.  propagand(a)  ; 
•ttt.] 

A.  As  rubtt.:    One  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
propagation  of  any  particular  doctrine  or  views. 

B.  As  adj.:    Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with, 
propagandist!*  of  any  kind. 

"Propagandist  objects." — London  Echo. 
prop  a  gate,  r.  f. At.  [Latin  propagariu,  pa. 
par.  of  propago  —  to  peg  down,  to  propagate  by 
layers,  to  produce,  to  beget :  t>ro-=before,  and  pag-, 
root  of  pango=to  fasten,  to  fix  ;  allied  to  propaget, 
propago  =  a  layer;  Fr.  propayer;  Sp.  propuynr; 
Ital.  propagare.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  continue  or  multiply  by  generation  or  suc- 
cessive production;  to  cause  to  reproduce  itsrlf. 
(Said  of  animals  or  plants.) 

*2.  To  scatter. 

"  This  short  harangue  propagated,  the  Juncto." — Gentle, 
man  Inftmcted,  p.  644. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*l.  To  generate,  to  produce,  to  originate. 
"  Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are  hardly 
ever  totally  eradicated." — Richardson:  dartiaa. 
*'2.  To  promote,  to  increase. 

"  Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast, 
Which  thou  wiltpropoffaff. 

SaaV«p.:  Kameo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

3.  To  spread,  to  disseminate,  to  diffuse,  to  extend, 
to  promote ;  to  cause  to  spread  or  extend. 

"This  practice,  therefore,  of  acting  vices,  doth  onely 
propagate  them." — Prynne:  I  Hittrio-Xastix,  iii.  8. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  have  offspring  or  issue;  to  be 
n'priKlucod  or  multiplied  by  generation,  or  by  new 
shoots  or  plants. 

"  No  need  that  thou 
Bhould'st  propagate,  already  infinite." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vlli.  419. 

pr6p  a  ga  tlon,  subtt.  [Lat.  propagatio,  from 
propagatut,  pa.  par.  of  propago— to  propagate 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  propagation.] 

I.  The  act  of  propagating;  continuance  or  multi- 


•  •!> . -tric-ity,  or  oarrjinc  tlicir  small  charges  from    the  introduction  to  any  art  or  sciencr  ;  ,-irtin.;  or 


from  iin>paidruo  =  lo  teach  beforehand :   pro=be-  plication  of  the  kinder  species  by  generation  or 

forr,  and  paideuo=to  teach;  pait  (geuit.pai'do»)=  reproduction.    (Rarely  applied  except  to  plants.  > 
a  child.]  "Retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagation  of   ma 

A.  ^4»adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  proptedoutics  or  kind."— llume:  £>sai/»,  pt  ii.,  eas.  11. 


one  conductor  to  another.  It  is  usually  a  small 
disc  of  metal,  or  card,  covered  with  gold  leaf  or  tin- 
foil, and  mounted  upon  a  handle  of  r*omo  insulating 
material. 

proof- plug,  *.  A  ping  screwed  temporarily  into 
the  breech  of  a  gnn-barrel  to  bo  proved. 

proof-print,*.    [PROOF,  A.  II.  1  (2).] 

proof-sheet, «.    [PROOF,  A.  II.  2.] 

proof-spirit,*. 

Comm.:  \  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water  anil  absolute  alcohol.  In  this  i-ountry 


serving  as  an  introduction  to  any  art  or  science ; 
instructing  beforehand. 

B.  At  sub?!.:  An  introduction  to  any  art  or 
science;  an  introduction  generally. 

"Kantlanldm  .  .  .  is  being  developed  Into  a  propo-- 
deutlo  to  ChrUtUnity."—  Atnenmm,  L>eo.  20,  1884. 

pr&  pte-deu.  tlo-al,  <>•  [Eng. propaedeutic;  -a/.] 
The  same  as  PROPJU>EUTIC  (q.  v.). 

pr6  pse  deu  tics,  miat.  |  PROP^DETTIC.]  The 
preliminary  lea  ruing  or  instruction  connected  with 
any  art  or  science;  the  knowledge  and  rules neces- 


8.  gi  tlve.  adj.    (Eng.  propaiiatir) ;  -ire.] 
;  or  having  the  power  to  propagate. 


•J.  The  spreading  or  dissemination  of  anything,  as 
of  <loctriues,  learning,  Ac. ;  diffusion. 

*:!.  Increase,  extension,  augmentation,  enlarge- 
ment. 

prop   a 
Tending  < 
prop'  a  ga  tSr,  *.    [Lat.] 

1.  One  who  propagates;  one  whose  tmsinr"  it 
to  propagate  plants  by  liudilim.-.  grafting,  Ac. 

2.  One  who  atoemlnates,  .-iiread-.  or  promotes; 
a  disseminator. 

'The   chief  propagator    at    that  doctrine  among   the 


proof-spirit  is  by  law  denned  ascoutaining  one-half    sary  for  tin'  study  of  any  particular  art,  science,  Ac.    Greeks."— OudicorM    Intrll.  Settrr,,,  \..  :rj. 

flt«,    fit,    fare.     amldBt,    whit,     fall,     father;     w«.    w*t.     Wire,     camel,    hSr,    th«re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine; 
or.     wBre.     wplt     w3rk,     who,     son;     mote,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cttr,     rnle,     fill;     try,     Sfrlan.      n,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a. 


K6,    p8t. 
qu  =  kw. 


propagatress 

tprSp'-a-ga-trgss,  *prop-a-ga-trease,  «.  [Ensr. 

propa(/at(e)  ;  -rem.]  A  female  propagator  or  pro- 
moter. 

*pr6-pa'-g6  (pi.  pr6  pag-I-n6g),  «.  [Latin  =a 
layer,  a  shoot.  ] 

1.  Hort.:  Tho  branch  laid  down  in  the  process  of 
layering. 

2.  Hot.  (pi.)  :  [BACILLUS.] 

pr6-pag'-u-lum  (pi.  pr6  pag  u-la),  ».    [Mod. 
Lat.,  diinin.  from  Lat.  propago  (q.  v.).] 
Botany  : 

1.  (Sing.):  A  runner,  ending  in  a  germinating  bud. 
[OFFSET.  U.S.] 

2.  (PI.):  The  grains  constituting  Soredia  (q.Y.). 

pr6-pal-se-6-ther  I-um,  subst.  [Prof,  pro-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  palceotherium  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Tapiridw,  from  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  of  Europe.  The  transverse  ridges  of  the 
molars  are  broken  up  into  transversely-arranged 
tubercles. 

prop-al'-a-nine,  ».  rEug.prap(z/J).andalam'»«.] 
CHa'CH/CH'N  Hj 

Chem.:  C»H9NOj=  Amido- 

CO  OH. 

butyric  acid.  An  inodorous,  crystalline  compound, 
produced  by  heating  bromobutyric  acid  with  am- 
monia. It  forms  stellate  groups  of  small  needles, 
or  leafy  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, insoluble  in  other,  sweet  to  the  taste,  neutral  to 
vegetable  colors,  and  unites  both  with  acids  and 
bases.  The  nitrate.  CiHyNO/HNOa,  crystallizes  in 
fern-liko  groups  of  suky  needles,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  having  an  acid  reaction.  A 
lead  com  pound,  CgHiePb  NoOlH»Pb"Oj1  is  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  powcfor  by  boiling  an  aqueous 
solution  of  propalaniue  with  load  oxide. 

pr6  pale  ,  v.  t.    [Latin  pro=  forth,  and  i>nlum- 
oponlyT]    To  publish,  to  disclose.     (Scotch.) 
pro  -pane,  «.    [Eng.  prop(yl);  -one.] 
Chem.:  C3H8  =  CH3  -CH|>-CH3.     Methylethyl. 
One  of    the  constituents  of  petroleum,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
on  isopropyl  iodide.    It  is  a  gas,  soluble  in  one- 
sixth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  liquefies  at  -20°. 
pro-par  -gyi,  a.  [Eng.  prop(yl),  and  (pe')arpj/*.] 
Chem.:  CsHj.    The  hypothetical  radicle  of  dipro- 
pargyl  (q.  v.). 
propargyl-ethyl  ether,  eubit.    [PHOPAKOYLIC- 

ETHEH.] 

pr6  par-gyT-IC,  «.  [Eng.  propargyl;  -«c.]  Do- 
rived  from,  or  containing,  propargyl. 

propargyllc  alcohol,  ». 

Chemistry  :  CsH4O=(;H  rC'CH^OH.  A  colorless 
mobile  liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  slowly  a  mix- 
ture of  brom-allylic  alcohol,  potassic  hydrate,  and 
a  little  water.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  an  agreeable 
smoll,  and  is  miscible  with  water.  Specific  gravity, 
•9628  at  21';  vapor  density,  1'9;  boiling  point,  115'. 
Its  vapor  burns  in  air  with  a  luminous  flame. 
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tprB-pSnd',  r.  «'.  [Latin  propendeo  =  to  hang 
forward:  pro  =  forward,  and  pendeo  =  to  hang.] 
[PROPENSE.]  To  incline  to  anything;  to  have  a 
propensity  to  anything. 

"  My  sprightly  brethren,  I  propend  to  you, 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still." 

Shakettp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

tpr8  p8n  -den-9?  (1), «.  [Eng.propen<fen(0  ',-cjl-'] 
A  leaning  or  disposition  toward  auytbing;  a  pro- 
pensity. 

tPrS-pSn  -den  9?  (•>),«.  [Lnt.  ;»ro= forward,  and 
f«>ndo=to 
siduration. 


property 


den  cj 
cigh.J 


Careful    deliberation    or  con- 


"That  attention,  and  propendency  of  actions."—  Halt: 
Grig,  of  Mankind. 

pro  pend  eiit,  a.  [Lat.  propenden»,  pr.  par.  of 
prftpendeo=t<*  propona  (q.  T.).] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Inclining  forward  or  toward  any- 
thing. 

2.  /.V/.  .-  Hanging  forward  and  downward. 
pr6  pene,  «.    [PROPYLEXE.] 
propene-alcohol,  >. 

Chem.:  CaH8O2=(Ci)H6)"(OH)3.  A  diatomic  alco- 
hol formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
glycerin.  1  1  is  colorless,  inodorous,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  andether,  and  boils  at  188'-189'. 

pri-pSnse',  a.  [Lat.  propensiw,  pa.  par.  ofpro- 
pende.o—to  propend  (q.v.).]  Leaning  or  inclining 
morally  ;  inclined  or  disposed,  whether  to  good  or 
ill;  having  an  inclination  or  propensity;  prone. 
(Cotfper:  Tatk,  v.  585.) 

pro-pSnse'-ly'  ,  adv.  [Eng.  propense,  :•'».]  In  a 
proponse  manner  ;  with  natural  tendency  or  inclina- 
tion. 

"!•  there  no  difference  betwixt  one  propfnsely  going 
out  of  the  road,  and  a  hapless  wanderer,  straying  by 
delusion?"  —  Sterne:  Sermon*,  No.  zviii. 


propargylic-ether,  s. 
Chem.:    C5HSO  =  OH  iC'O 


Propargyl- 


em.:  5S  =  i'j'an.  ropargy- 
ethvl  ether.  Obtained  by  digesting  allyleno  dibro- 
mide  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  possesses  a  disagreeable  odor,  specific  grav- 
ity '83  at  7°,  and  boils  at  81*.  With  ammoniacal 
cuprous  chloride  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate. 

•pro-pas'-sl&n  (SB  as  sh),  «.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
jmx.sum  (q.  T.)-]  A  substitute  for  passion  or  suffer- 
ing. 

"The  passions  of  Christ  are  by  divines  called  rather 
propassiuns  than  passions  themselves."  —  Reynolds:  On 
the  Passions,  39. 

tpr6  -pSd,  subst,  [Lat.  pro=for,  and  pes  (genit. 
pediit)  =a  foot.  | 

fintoni.  :  Kirby's  name  for  a  proleg  (q.  v.). 

pr5-peT,u.  t.  [Lat.  propello=to  drive  forward: 
pro=forward,  and  pello  =  to  drive.]  To  drive  for- 
ward ;  to  cause  to  move  forward  ;  to  urge  or  press 
forward  or  onward  by  force. 

pr8  pSl  lent,  a.  [Lat.  propellent,  pr.  par.  of 
propello—to  propel  (q.v.).]  Driving  or  urging  for- 
ward ;  propelling. 

pr6  p8l  18r,  «.  [Eng.  propel;  •er.']  Onewhoor 
that  wliich  propels  ;  specif,  the  screw  by  which  a 
steamship  is  driven  through  the  water;  a  vessel 
thus  propelled.  [SCREW,*.] 

"Projecting  from  the  two-fold  disc  a  row  of  propellers 
will  be  seen  to  be  iu  active  motion."—  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

propeller-pump,  *.  A  form  of  rotary  pump  in 
which  the  wheel  resembles  the  propeller-whoi'l  of 
tho  marine  service. 

•pro  pSmp'-tl-kon  (mp  asm),«.  [(Jr.  pron.  ,»;>. 
/i  tos  =  accompanying,  frompropempo=tosencl  forth 
or  forward  :  pro—  forward,  ana  pempo=to  send.] 

Literature:  \  poetical  address  to  one  about  to 
start  on  a  journey. 


Pr6-p8nse  -JlSsB,  a.  [English  propense;  -nesj>."\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  propense  ;  propensity  ; 
natural  tendency  ;  pronenoss. 

"There  is  a  propenseness  to  diseases  in  the  body."— 
Donne:  Devotions,  p.  673. 

pro  pen  slon,  i.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  propensionetn, 
accus.  of  propensio,  from  propensus  =  proponse 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  propension  ;  Ital.  propensione.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  tending  to  move  in 
any  direction. 

"Bodies  that  of  themselves  have  no  propensfons  to  any 
determinate  place."  —  Diaby:  On  Bodies. 

2.  Propensity,  proneness  ;  natural  tendency  or  in- 
clination. 

"We  could  not  do  without  our  stock  of  passions  and 
priipenstonit  of  all  sorts."  —  Matthew  Arnold:  Last  Essays, 
p.  99. 

pr6  pSn  -Sl-tjf,  «.  [Lat.  propentus  =  propense 
(q_.  v.).]  Bent  of  mind;  natural  tendency  or  in- 
clination :  disposition  toward  anything  good  or  evil, 
but  especially  toward  evil;  proclivity,  oias,  prone- 
ness. 

"Once  the  propensity  gets  hold  of  a  man,  his  pen  never 
keeps  still."  —  Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Ourney,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*pro-pen'-Slve,  a.  [Eug.  propeno(e);  -ive.]  In- 
clined, favorable. 

"HUpropena/ve  minde  towardesthem."  —  Xashe:  Lenten 
Stufe. 

Pr6  -p6n-yi,  subat.  [Eng.  propen(e)  ;  -yl  (q.  v.).] 
[GLYCEEYL.J 

propenyl-alcohol,  «.    [OLYCEBIN.] 

propeny  1-bromide,  «. 

Chem.  :  C3H,iBr  =  CHj-CH-CHBr.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  allyl  iodide, 
i.ll.l.  It  is  isomoric  with  brompropylene,  and 
boils  at48'. 

propenyl-trlchloride,  ». 

Chem.:  CjH5Cl3=CH,-CHCl-OHCl?.  Formed,  to- 
gethor  with  glyceryl  trichloride,  by  heating  to  170° 
a  mixture  of  iodine  chloride  and  propyleno  di- 
chloride.  It  is  a  colorless  oil,  distilling  between 
138'  and  140'. 

pr8p  -3r,  'pro-pre,  *pro  plre,  a.  A  adv.  [Fr. 
propre,  from  Latin  propriiw^one'a  own,  proper: 
prob.  allied  to  prope  =  near  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  prpprto.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*l  .  One's  own  ;  belonging  to  one's  self.  (Joined 
to  any  of  the  possossives.) 

"  Our  proper  Bon."—8hakegp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  Peculiar  ;  not  belonging  to  more  ;  not  common  ; 
belonging  naturally  or  essentially  to  one  particular 
individual  or  state. 

"  Faults  proper  to  himself." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

3.  Natural,  original.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  Hi.  634.) 

4.  Correct,  just,  suitable,  appropriate,  according 
to  usage. 

"I  writ  not  always  in  the  proper  terms  of  navigation, 
land  service,  Ac."—  Pryden.  Virall's  Xneid.  (Dedic.) 


5.  Fit,  suitable,  becoming. 

'"Tlsproper  I  obey  him."—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.2. 
*6.  Respectable,  honest,  decent. 

"A  jmjper  maid  in  Florence." 
Shaketp.:  All's  H'elltliat  Kails  n'ell,  IT.  3. 

7.  Well-made,  good-looking,   handsome,  of  good 
appearance.    (Hebrew  xi.  2i.l 

8.  Properly  or  rightly  so  called ;  real,  actual ;  as, 
tho  garden  proper. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Inclosing  only  a  single  floret,  flower,  Ac. 

2.  (Irani.:  Applied  to  a  noun  when  it  is  the  name 
of  any  particular  person  or  thing,  as  James,  Emer- 
son, New  York,  Chicago,  Ac. ;  the  opposite  to  com- 
mon. 

3.  //•/•. :  Represented  in  its  natural  color.    (Said 
of  charges.) 

B.  As  adv.:  Properly,  greatly,  very,  exceedingly; 
as,  proper  good.  (Vulaar.) 

* "!]  In  proper :  Individually,  privately,  as  one's 
own. 

proper-chant, «. 

Music :  An  old  name  for  the  key  of  C  major,  which 
had  its  Mi  in  B ;  that  is,  which  had  li  for  its  leading 
note. 

proper-feud,  >. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  An  original  and  genuine  feud  held 
by  pure  military  service. 

proper-Jurisdiction,  -. 

Scot»  Lair:  Jurisdiction  in  virtue  of  office. 

proper-motion,  a. 

Astron. :  Actual  as  opposed  to  apparent  motion. 
Used  of  tho  fixed  stars.  [STAB.] 

*pr6p  -8r-ate,  v.  t.  &  f.    [Lat.  properatus,  pa. 
par.  of  propcro  =  to  hasten.]    To  hasten,  to  hurry. 
"Awhile  to  keep  off  death  which  properafes." 

Vicars:  Translation  of  Virgil. 

*pr8p-8r-4  -tlon,  subst.  [Lat.  properatio,  from 
properatus,  pa.  par.  of  propfro=to  hasten.]  The 
act  or  state  of  hastening ;  haste. 

"  There  is  great  preparation  of  this  banquet,  propera- 
tiun  to  eat  it."—  Adams:  Works,  I.  216. 

prft  pSr  -l-spome,  subst.  [Or.  properispomenon, 
from  properi«pa<}=to  circumflex  the  penult:  pro= 
before ;  pert'=around,  and  «poo=to  draw.] 

Greek  Pros.;  A  word  having  a  circumflex  accent 
on  the  penult. 

,  *pro-pre-llche,  *pro-pre-ly,  adv. 


[Eiig.  proper;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  proper  manner ;  fitly,  suitably,  becomingly ; 
as.  to  be  properly  dressed. 

2.  In  a  strict  or  proper  sense ;  strictly. 

"The  body  properly  hath  neither." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  791. 

3.  Entirely,  quite,  very  much. 

"  Properly  confounded." — Pepyt:  Diary,  June  24,  1664. 

pr8p  -Sr-nSas,  *pro-per-nes,  ».  [Eng.  proper; 
-ness.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proper;  propri- 
ety. 

*-.  Good  looks,  good  appearance,  handsomeness. 
"Thepropernesof  the  childe."—  Ldall:  Acts  vii. 

pr5p  -Sr-tled,  adj.  [Eng.  property;  -ed.\  Pos- 
sessedof  property. 

"An  Institution  devoted  to  tba  propertied  and  satisfied 
classes  generally." — Matthew  Arnold:  Last  Essays,  p.  163. 

prfip  -8r-ty\  *pro-pre-tee,  *prop-lr-te,  subst. 
[O.  Fr.  propre/£=fitness,  property,  from  Lat.  pro- 
prietatem,  accus.  of  proprieias=a.  property,  owner- 
ship, from  propriu»=one's  own,  proper;  Fr.  pro- 
prietf ;  Ital.  proprieta.  Property  and  propriety  are 
doublets.] 

1.  A  peculiar  quality  of  anything;  that  which  is 
inherent  in  or  naturally  essential  to  anything;  a 
quality,  a  characteristic,  an  attribute. 

"  The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things." 

H'ord«iror/rt.-  Excursion,  bk.  L 

2.  Character,  disposition,  nature. 

"  It  is  the  abject  property  of  most." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  24«. 
•3.  Propriety. 

"Oar  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smoothness 
and  i>nrperty,  in  quickness  and  briefness." — Camden:  Ht- 
matns. 

4.  The  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  enjoying,  and 
disposing  of  anything;  ownership.    It  may  bo  a 
right   unlimited  in  point  of  duration,  anu  unre- 
stricted in  point  of  disposition,  or  a  right  limited  in 
duration,  as  a  life  interest. 

"The  third  absolute  right,  inherent  in  every  English- 
man, is  that  of  property:  which  consists  in  the  free  use, 
enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all  his  acquisitions,  without 
any  control  or  diminution,  save  only  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  which  are  extremely  watchful  in  ascertaining  and 
protecting  this  right."  —  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  L 


boll,     boy;     pcfut,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -8lon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     ic.  =  bel,     del. 


property-man 


5.  That  which  is  held  by  such  a  right  ;  that  which 
is  own.-  1  :  (hat  to  which  a  person  has  Ibelegal  title. 
wli.-th.-r  it  i-  iii  his  possession  or  not.  Property  m 
Law  i-  divided  Intoreoland  penonal. 

•  V  fmm-hlM,  anomce,  aright  of  common,  a  peerage,  or 
other  |.r..j<"-f»  of  the  like  unsubstantial  kind.  —  Black- 
tttmt:  V«mwrnt.,  bk.  ii.,  CD.  2. 

•«.  Participation. 

"  Here  I  disclaimed  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  />n>;wrf»  of  blood." 

/'.:  Lear,  1.  1. 

7.  A  thing  wanted  for  and  applied  to  a  particular 
pur|»>se;  mi  implement;  specif.,  any  article  neces- 
sary for  the  moinitiiiu*  and  production  of  a  play  on 
the  stage,  or  for  a  similar  performance;  a  stage 

ri-'|lli-ite. 

"The  supernumeraries  uml  ],r«i*rti?t,  so  to  spe&k,  of  a 
thmtrical  pageant."  London  I'.nh/  Tetraraph. 

'     !':"j>i,t>/   t'f  mult,  i-  :    [MATTER.] 

property-man,  t. 

Tt"',ili-ii-nl:  The  man  in  charge  of  the  properties. 

[1'ltOI'KUTV,  «.,  7.] 

••T;  .."•  niip|ilii*d  by  the  property-man."- 

:!  i.tli  7r.l/f-.  vh.  xiii. 

tproperty-Quallflcatlon,  «.  A  qualification  for 
nlling  certaiti  otlii-e-.  founded  on  one's  possessing 
property  of  certain  aggregate  or  annual  value. 

property-room,  «. 

n>'nt.-:  The  room  in  a  theater  in  which  the  prop- 
erties are  kept. 
property-tax,  ».  A  direct  tax  levied  on  property. 

[INCOME-TAX,  II.] 

•prop   8r  tf,  r.  t.    [PROPERTY,  «.] 
1.  To  make  property  of  ;  to  seize  and  hold  as  one's 
own  ;  to  appropriate. 

"They  have  here  initpertifd  me." 

Hhaketp..-  Tteilflli  Mijht,  iv.  2. 

L'.  To  endow  with  properties  or  qualities. 

"His  voice  was  prtrpertffd 
A»  all  the  tuned  spheres." 

gn<iA-eri;>.  .-  Antony  antl  clfttpatrti,  v.  2. 

•prft  phane  ,  a.  &  t'.    [PROFAXE.] 

pr6ph    a  Sis,  ».    [Or.,  from  prophnin'~>=to  show 
bt»fore:  ;>ro=before,  and  ;j/w/no=to  show.] 
lied.:  The  same  as  PROOXOSIS  (q.  v.). 

proph-8  9?,  'proph-e-cle,  «proph-e-sle, 
•proph  e  By,  ».  |  O.  Fr.  prophrcie,  prophet  ir,  from 
I,  at.  [ti-n/ifu'tia,  from  (Jr.  prophi-teiti  =  n  prediction, 
from  prttifhctes—n  prophet  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  «fc  Port,  pro- 
fri-in:  Ital.  profctla.] 

•1.  The  act  of  prophesying,  foretelling,  or  i>redict- 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  nttor  prophesies  or  predictions;  to  foretell 
future  events. 

"  Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Eeaiaa  prophesy  of  you."— 
JfuJf .  IT.  7. 

•'2.  To  interpret  or  explain  Holy  Scripture;  to 
preach  ;  to  exhort  in  religious  mutters. 

"  (The  exercise]  called  prttphesyintj  wan  this:  that  the 
ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week-day  in 
•ome  principal  town,  where  there  wart  pome  ancient  grave 
IM  UII-NT  that  was  president,  and  an  auditory  admitted  of 
gentlemen,  orother  persons  of  leiaure.  Then  every  mi  n- 
ister  imccessively,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  did 
handle  one  and  the  tame  part  of  Scripture."— Bacon: 
Paciflcatton  of  the  Chun-h. 

prSph  It,  *proph  ete,  s.  [Fr.  propnetr.  from 
Latin  jn-itiiLrtti,  from  Greek  proplu'tcs—ono  who 
declares  tiling.-,  an  expounder,  a  prophet:  pro= 
before,  publicly,  and  ;>/icmi  =  to  say,  to  speak;  Sp., 
Port.,  i  Ital.  pro/rfu.  | 

1.  One  who  prophesies ;  one  who  foretells  future 
events :  a  foreteller,  a  predicter:  specif,  one  who, 
under  divine  in>pirat  j<  >n  and  instruct  ion,  announced 
future  events,  as  Mos.es,  David,  Isaiah,  &c. 

"  Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same." 

Cotrpe r:  Table  Talk,  501. 

t2.  An  interpreter,  a  .spokesman. 
••  I  have  made  thoe  a  pod  to  Pharaoh ;  and  Aaron  thy 
brother  shall  be  thy  prophet." — Exotlut  vii.  1. 

If  I.  The  Prophets: 

(I)  Men  divinely  inspired,  and  who  often  uttered 
pro  lictionsof  future  events.  Three  Hebraic  words 
are  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  the 
most  common  is  nabhi,  from  the  verb  ?m6/iu  =  pri- 
marily,  to  bubble  forth,  to  send  forth  copious  Hoods 
of  speech,  hcuce  in  Niphal  =  to  speak  under  a  divine 
impulse,  to  prophesy  (1  Sam.  ix.  9;  1  Kings  xx.  13) ; 
the  second  roeh=a  seer,  from  ruuft=to  see  (1  Sam. 
ix.  9),  and  the  third  chhvz<'li  —  a  seer,  from  clihaztih— 
to  see,  to  look  (1  Citron,  xxi.  9;  xxv.  5,  &c.).  It  is 
Connected  with  chhazon  =  u  vision.  The  second  term 


propinquate 


was  the  ..Idi-.-t  il  Sam.  ix.9).    Both  it  and  chhozeh    Prophet  (q.^v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  prof,  Hi.,,-:  Ital.  in-,,1 
suggest  that  the  subjects  of  the  prophecies  passed    f        tre'J 


ing  ;  tirediction. 
2.  That 


. 

at  which  is  prophesied,  foretold,  or  pre- 
dicted; a  prediction;  a  declaration  of  something 
to  come;  specif,  a  prediction  inspired  by  Ood. 
(PROPHET,  H  l.J 

"A  prophefie  sals  he  sail  die." 

Hubert  de  Urunne,  p.  282. 

"\  Some  consider  every  Scripture  prophecy  as 
having  btit  a  single  sense  and  a  single  fulfillment; 
gome,  a  double  sense,  the  first  referring  to  a  near 
event,  the  second  to  a  remote  one,  specially  the 
mission  or  death  of  Christ.  Extreme  rationalists, 
on  the  contrary,  deny  that  predict  ions  exist.  The 
ful  till  men  t  of  prophecy  is  deemed  one  of  the  leading 
branches  of  Christian  evidence. 

*3.  A  book  of  prophecies;  a  history. 

"  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  Holomon  .  .  .  are  they  not 
written  In  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite?"— 
2  Citron.  Ix,  21». 

•4.  The  public  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture; 
exhortation  and  instruction. 


before  the  eyes  of  the  seer  in  panoramic  vision  (cf. 
Isaiah  i.  1;  Ezek.  i.  4;  Rev.  i.  12),  he  simply  record- 
ing what  ho  saw.  In  many  cases,  however,  words 
were  communicated  (Jcr.  i.  4,  9,  11,  12).  The  first 
word,  ntililti,  suggested  that  when  inspired  commu- 
nications had  to  bo  made,  the  prophet,  like  a  fren- 
zied person  raving,  uttered  words  in'  a  copious  flood, 
flowing  forth  witli  some  considerable  impulse.  Abra- 
ham i.s  calietl  a  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7)  ;  it  is  implied 
that  Moses  was  one  (Deut.  xviii.  IS;  Acts  vii.  37), 
but  the  more  typical  prophets  began  with  Samuel 
(Acts  xiii.  20),  who  was  a  civil  ruler  as  well.  Yet 
the  full  development  of  the  prophetic  order  was  not 
till  the  separation  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In 
Jtnlah  the  general  faithfulness  to  Jehovah  left  them 
less  scope.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  worship,  even  when  nominally  that 
of  Jehovah,  was  idolatrous,  and  where  that  of  Baal 
often  prevailed,  the  prophets  were  very  prominent 
and  influential,  denouncing  apostasy  and  moral 
depravity.  The  first,  like  Elijah,  Elisha,  &c.,  have 


prophetic-types, «.  pi. 

/;/'»/.:  (See  extract.) 

"There  are  entire  families,  among  the  representatives 
of  older  periods,  of  nearly  every  class  of  animals,  which, 
in  the  state  of  their  perfect  development,  exemplify  such 
prophetic  relations,  and  afford,  within  the  limits  of  the 
animal  kingdom  at  least,  the  most  unexpected  evidence 
that  the  plan  of  the  whole  creation  had  been  maturely 
considered  long  before  it  was  executed.  Such  types  I 
have  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  habit  of  calling 
prophetic-types.1' — Agassi*:  Classification,  p.  176. 

pr8  phSt  I  oil  -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng. prophetical ;  •«».] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  prophetic;  prophet- 
icalness. 

pr6  phSt -Ic-»l-ljf,  adr.  [f,ag.propheticti/;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  prophetic  manner;  in  manner  of  a  proph- 
ecy; by  way  of  prediction. 

2.  With  knowledge  of  futurity. 

"How  oft  I  gaz'd,  prr>phrtieattu  sad." 

Young:  .fight  Thoughts,  vi.  17. 

pro  phet  Ic  al  ness, «.  (English  prophetitnl ; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prophet  ic. 

prdph   <5t  I§m,  «.    [Eng. prophet;  -fan.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lany.:  The  act  or  art  of  a  prophet ; 
prophecy. 

"This  Canaanite  prtiphctisrn  then  was  a  kind  of  diviim- 
tlon."— Kouertton  Smith:  Old  Test.  In  the  Jetcish  i'h, 
lect.  xi. 

f2.  Philos.:  In  the  teaching  of  Algazzaii,  an 
Arabian  philoeopber  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  fourth  stage  iSc-n-ation. 
1U  udorstandiug,  and  Reason  beinc  ttie  tirst  three)  in 
intellectual  development,  when  another  <.y,>  i- 
npi-n.-d  by  which  man  perceives  things  hidden  from 
others — perceives  things  that  escape  the  percep- 
tions of  reason,  as  the  objects  of  reason  escape  the 
understanding,  ami  as  the  objects  of  the  under- 
standing escape  the  sensitive  faculty.  ('/'.  H.  Li  •<• 
Hist.  1'hilot.  fed.  188(1),  ii.  ,rxi.) 

tproph    gt  Ize,  v.  i.    [Fr.  prophetiser,  from  L'at. 
'izo,  from  Or.  prophfiizn,  from  prophili 
'  !•  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  profttiztir;  Ital.  pn>f 
To  prophesy,  to  presage,  to  give  predic 
tion. 

"Nature  doth  warning  Mend 
By  prophrtizing  dreamt*."        Ihtiiiel:  cii-il  Wtir,  iii. 

tpr6  ph6r'-Ic,  a.  [Oreek  propAoHfcot,  from  /•»•'/- 
phora=&  bringing  forward  ;  pr»*/»/ter<»  =  to  bringfor- 
ward :  pro—  before,  and  pherd— to  bring.  J  Knunci- 
ative. 

prt-phf-lic  -tic,  *pr6  phf  lac  -tick,  a.  &  s. 
[r  r.  prophi/lactique,  from  QT,rrrophylatetikoti  from 
prophyla8Ht>=\*i  guard:  pro=before,  in  front,  and 
phylassd—to  guard.] 

A.  A^H'ij.:  Defending  or  protecting  against  di  - 
ease;  preventive. 

"For  sanitary  and  projthyhictic  reasons." — Lrnvltiti  !>•<•  u 

B.  Assubst.:    A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
defends  or  protects  against  disease  ;  a  preventive. 

"Such  a  prophylactic  may  be  found  in  the  muriatic 
acid."— Fordyce:  On  Muriatic  Acid,  p.  6. 


depravity.     1  lie  nrst,  like  L-Iijali,  rJtsha,  <Sc.,  liave,       nrfi  nh*  lie    Hc-al  a    [Knir  nronhului-tir  •   ul  \ 
left  no  writings;  the  later  prophets  have.    [(2).]    T|PrJ    n°/.    PR,,,,,?,? VCT'IC  I     v '',"'''"' 
The  last  of    the  Old  Testament  prophets  passed    The  same  as  1  ROI  HYLACTIC  (q.  v.). 


y  comprehends  these  three  things:  prediction; 
singing,  by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit;  and  understanding 
ana  explaining  the  mysterious,  hidden  sense  of  scrip- 
ture."— Locke:  Paraphrase  of  1  Cor.  iH.  (Not*.) 

•prophecy-monger,  «.    An  inventor  of  prophe- 
cies.   (Fuller.) 


away  with  Malachi,  and  scribes  took  their  place. 
In  the  early  church  there  were  prophets  (Rom.  xii. 
6;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Ephes.  iv.  11,  &c.).  Their  chief 
function  seems  U>  have  been  preaching  in  the  church 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  2-5). 

42)  The  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
the  Old  Testament  except  the  books  of  Moses  (Matt. 
xxii.  40  ;  Luke  xxiv.  27). 

2.  tfcfcoo/  of  the  Prophets:  An  association  of  the 
prophets  in  which  the  elder  lovingly  trained  the 
younger,  who  were  called  their  sons  (1  Kings  xx.  35). 
First  Elijah,  and  then  Elisha,  presided  over  such  a 
society. 

*pr8ph  -St,  r.  i.    [PROPHET,  ».]    To  prophesy. 
"  Propheting  Helenas." 

Stanfliurtt.    Virgil''  jfneld,  lit.  727. 


proph  *  ii  8r,  ..    (Eng.  propn^;  -er.\    One      pr5ph,-g^8ss    'prof  et-«sse,  •proph-et^lsse, 
who  prophesies  or  predicts  events;  a  prophet.  •"*•*•  I  rr.propMteue,  from  Lat.  nrophetuua; Port. 

profrtuan;  Ital.  prufeteKsa.]     A  female  prophet;  a 
woman  who  foretells  future  events. 

"  Say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess." 

Shakesp,:   Kit-hard  III.,  i.  S. 

pr6  phet  Ic,  pr8  ph8t  Ic-a,l,  »pr6-ph8t  -Ick, 
•pro  phet  Ique,  »pr6  phet  Ic  all,  a.  [French 
pmphttinur,  from  Lat.  propheticus,  from  Or.  pro- 
phftikoi,  from  propMUfa  prophet  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  A 
Ital.pru/V/ico.] 

1.  Of,  or  pcruinincr  to,  a  prophet  or  prophecy  : 
containing  or  having  the  nature  of  a    prophecy. 
(Milton,  P.  K.,  in.  184.) 

2.  Predictive,  presaging,  presageful. 

"  Lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears." 

Khakesp.:  Trullus  and  Crtssida,  ii.  2. 


'  He  hath  deceived  me  like  a  double-mean 
•ttr."— Shakesp..   All's  »'ell  that  Kmts  Hell.lv.  3 

prSph  *  sy.  «proph-e  cy,  'proph  e  cle,  v.  t. 
A  i.  [PROPHECY,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  predict,  to  foretell,  to  prognosticate. 

"Topropkesy  agminst  this  house  all  the  words  that  ye 
have  h»*ra."—Jerrmiah  zxvl.  1Z 

•2.  To  foreshow. 

"  Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 

A  royal  nobleness.  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

8.  To  give  signs  of  beforehand ;  to  herald. 

"  The  blue-bird  prophesying  spring." 

Ltmgfeltotf:  It  Is  not  alteays  May. 


pro  phf -lax  -Is,  subst.  [Or.,  from  prophylaaO.] 
[PROPHYLACTIC.] 

3Jed.:  Preventive  medicine.    [HYOIKVK.] 

prdph  j^-ses,  ».  ;*/.  [Or.  prophysis=&  germ,  a 
bud.  | 

Hot.  (pi.) :  The  abortive  pistillidia  of  theMuscale-. 

•pro  pice,  *prO  Pise,  a.  IO.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  ;-...- 
/i//i i'.s-.  |  Propitious,  favorable. 

•pr6  pl-ni  -tlon,  «.    [Lat.  propinatio,  from  pro- 
pinaftu,  pa.  par.  of  propino.]    I  PKHPIXE.  r.  I     I'll 
act  of  drinking  first  and  then  offering  the  cup  1 
another. 

•pro  pine  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  propinn;  Or.  propin0= 
drink  before  or  to  one;  pro=before,  and  pino- 
drink.] 

1.  To  pledge  in  drinking ;  to  drink. 

"Health,  peace  and  joy  propln'd." 

Smart:  The  Hop  Garden. 

2.  To  offer  in  kindness,  as  when  we  drink  to  < 
and  present  the  cup  to  him  to  drink  after  us. 

"  [It]  proplnes  to  us  the  noblest  .  .  .  pleasures  of  t 
world.  —Jeremy  Taylor:  Christian  Kellglon. 

3.  To  expose. 

"  Unless  we  would  prnptne  both  ourselves  and  our  can 
unto  open  and  just  derision." —  fothertiy:  Atheomae.lt. 
p.  11. 

•prft-plne  <l),t.  [PBOPINE,  r.]  Drink  money; 
a  present,  a  gift. 

pr6  pine   (2),«.    [Eng.  prop(i'ow);  -int.] 

I.ENE.] 

•pr8-pln    quite,  v.i.    [Lat.  propinquatiu, 
par.  of  propituiuo,  from  propittguMUBaMr.  1    ( P 
'    To  approach-;  to  come,  or  be  near. 


fite,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hlr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go, 

or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mQte,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rCle,     full;     try.     Sjfrlan.      te,     OB  -    e;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


propinque 
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"An  it  i«  proplnque  or   near,  it  consisteth  of  exhala- 

tion*.   —Swan:  ^iii'i-ulum  Muitdi.  p.  81. 

pr5-pln  -qul  If,  «pro  pin  qul  tee,  *pro-pin- 
qui  tie,  «.  [Lat.  propinquitas,  from  propinquus= 
near  (a.),  from  prope=noar  (adv.).] 

1.  Nearness   of    place    or    position  ;    proximity, 
neighborhood. 

"In  respect  of  distance  and  propinquity."—  Ran,  Of  the 
Creation,  pt,  ii, 

2.  Nearness  in  time. 

3.  Nearness  in  blood  or  kindred:  closeness  of  kin- 
dred.   (Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1.) 

pr6-pI-Sn'-a-mIde,  «.  [English  propt'on(e),  and 
amide.] 

Chemistry:  CaHjNO^g*0  }  N.  Metacetamide. 
Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  othyl- 
propionato.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms, 
melts  at  75°-76  %  and  boils  above  210°.  By  heatiiiK 
with  potassium  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  potassic 
cyanide,  hydrogen,  and  carbtirettod  hydrogen. 

pr«-pl-6n  ate.s.     [Eng.p,opKm(ic),-  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  propionic  acid. 

prd'  pl-6ne,  «.    [Eng.  propi(ne)  ;  suff.  •one.'] 

Chem.: 


3.  Theol.:  [ATONEMENT.] 

pro-pit -!-a-tdr  (first  t  as  ah),  s.  [Latin,  from 
propt<ia(uj>,  pa.  par.  of  propitio  -  to  propitiate 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  propiziatore.]  One  who  propitiates  or 
appeases. 

priS-pIf-I-a-t8r-I-iy  (first  t  as  ah),  adv.  [Eng. 
propitiatory;  -ly.]  By  way  of  propitiation. 

prS-pIf-I-a-tSr-J1  (first  t  as  ah),  *pro-pic-l-a- 
tor-le,  'pro  pic  1-a  tor-y,  ».  &a.  [Lat.  propiti- 
atorium  (Heb.  ix.  5):  French  propitiatoire ;  Ital. 
pi-opizia<orio=propitiatory  (a.).]  ^ 

*A.  As  substantive: 

Jewish  Antiq.:  The  mercy-seat  (q.  T.). 

"Declared  Christe  to  be  unto  all  people  the  very  propiti- 
atory."—Odall:  Komaines,  iii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  of  propitiating; 
tending  or  designed  to  propitiate. 

pro  ]u  tious,  a.  [  Latin  propitius,  a  word  used 
in  augury,  from  pro=forward,  and  pe/o=to  fly,  to 
seek.  Explained  in  Glossary  to  P.  Holland's  Pliny 
(1601),  as  if  of  recent  introduction.] 

1.  Favorable;  favorably  disposed  toward  a  ixir- 


propionyl.  The  ketono  of  propiouic  acid,  obtained 
by  distilling  sugar,  Btaroh,  or  gum  with  excess  of 
lime.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  boils  at  101',  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

pr6-pl-6n'-lc,  a.  |Gr.  prof  on  =  first,  and  pion= 
fat.  Named  by  Dumas  because  its  salts  hare  a 
fatty  fool.  J  (  untamed  in  or  derived  from  propioue. 

proplonlc-acld,  «. 

Chem.:  C:,H6q2  =  C3H5O-HO.  Motacetonio  acid. 
Ethyl-formic  acid.  Discovered  by  Gottlieb,  in  1844, 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  potash  on 
sugar.  It  is  found  in  amber-oil,  cocoa-nut  milk. 
and  some  wines,  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  anhydride  on  sodium  ethyl.  It  is  a  liquid 
resembling  acetic  acid,  specific  gravity  '991  at  25% 
boils  at  140-5%  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions, 


son ;  disposed  to  be  kind  or  gracious ;  kind,  forgiv- 
ing, merciful. 

2.f  Affording  or  accompanied  with  favorable  con- 
Metacotone.      Ethyl-    ditionsor  circumstances;  as,  a  propitious  season. 


prio  uropmnate  Cu"(9-C3H4O)2,  obtained  by  add- 
ing the  acid  to  cupric  carbonate,  forms  regular 
green  octahedrons. 

propionlc-aldehyde,  «. 

Chem.:  e3HeO=CH«-CIiVCHO.  Metacetic  alde- 
hyde. Propylaldide.  Propylidono  oxide.  Prepared 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcic  pro- 
pionate  and  formate.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  of 
suffocating  odor,  specific  gravity '8074  at  21%  boils 
at  49%  and  requires  five  volumes  of  water  for  solu- 
tion. 


Prp-pI-6-nI  -trlle,  s.  [English  propio(ne),  and 
nitrileT] 

Chem.:  CjH.v^CjHsCN.  Ethyl  cyanide.  Metace- 
tonitrile.  A  colorless  liquid  of  agreeable  odor, 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  othylic  iodide 
and  potas.sic  cyanide.  It  does  not  mix  with  water, 
boils  at  98%  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  '787. 

pr6  -pl-6n-yl,  s.    [Eng.  propion(e);  -yl.]    [PEO-    hives,  and  cover  all  foreign  substances  too  heaVy 
PENVL.]  for  removal.    If  a  snail  should  find  its  way  into  a 

*pr6-pl-the  -ciis,  tubst.  [Pref.  pro-,,  and  Latin 
-•ithertis  (q.  v.).] 


prS-pr-tlOUB-lyS   adv.    [Eng.   propitious;   -ly.] 
In  u  propitious  manner;  favorably,  kindly. 
"Yet  oh!  that  fate,  propitiously  inclln'd, 
Had  rais'd  my  birth,  or  had  debas'd  my  mind." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 
prS  pi    tious  ness,  s.    [Eng.  propitious;  -/«.«.  1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  propitious ;  kind- 
ness. 

2.  Favorableness ;  favorable  nature  or  conditions. 
"Thaproptttousness  of  climate."—  Temple:  Ancient  and 

Modern  Learniny. 

*pr&  -plagm,  s.  [Gr.  proplasma:  pro=before, 
andp(o*ma.J  [PLASM.]  A  mold,  a  matrix. 

"Serving  as  prnplasms  or  molds  to  the  mutter." — 
Woodward:  Xiiturtil  History. 

*pr6  plaa -tic,  adj.  [PROPLASM.]  Forming  a 
mold  or  cast. 

prS-plas  tics,  subst.  [PROPLASM.]  The  art  of 
making  molds  for  casting. 

*pr5p-15sa,  *prop  lease,  n.  [Eng.  prop;  -less.] 
Without  support  or  props ;  unsupported. 

pr6p -6  dlte,  *.    [PEOPODIUM.] 
Comp.  Anat.:  The  penultimate  joint  of  a  maxilli- 
pode.     (Huxley.') 

pr6-p6  -dl-fim,  s.  f  Pref.  pro-,  and  Greek  poiw 
(genit.  poilos)  =  &  foot.] 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  anterior  portion  of  tho  foot  of 
a  mollusk. 

pr5p'-6  lla,  subst.  [Gr.  propolis:  pref.  pro-,  and 
polis=t\  city.] 

Bntom. :  A  species  of  glutinous  resin,  of  aromatic 
odor,  reddish-brown  color,  becoming  darker  and 
firmer.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  imparting  to  the  solvent  a  beauti- 
ful red  color.  Huber  found  tho  varnish  exuding 
from  the  buds  of  the  wild  poplar  to  bo  chemically 
identical  with  propolis.  With  this  substance  beos 
line  the  inside  and  all  projecting  portions  of  their 


Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  the  old  family  Lemuridie, 
founded  by  Bennett,  in  1832,  now  merged  in  Indris. 
It  embraced  those  forms  of  Indris  which  possess  a 
tail. 

pr6  pit  -I-a-ble  (t  as  ah),  a.  [Lat.  propitiabilis, 
from  prop itio~  to  propitiate  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Capable  of  being  propitiated ;  that  may  or  can 
be  rendered  propitious  or  favorable. 

2.  Capable  of  propitiating ;  propitiatory. 

pr5  pit  I-ate  (first  t  as  ah),  a.  [Latin  propiti- 
ahiK,  pa.  par.  of  propitio=to  propitiate,  from  pro- 
pittu&= propitious  (q.  v.).]  Propitiated,  favorable. 

pr5-plt  -I  ate  (first  t  as  ah),  v.  t.  &  i.  [PROPITI- 
ATE, «.J  [O.  Fr. propitier;  Sp. propiciarT] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  propitious;  to  appease  and 
render  favorable ;  to  conciliate. 

"What  hope,  Aurora,  to  propitiate  thee?" 

C"rashatc:  Delights  of  the  Muses. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  propitiation. 
"Of  human  victims,  offered  up  to  appease 

Or  to  propitiate."        Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

pr5-plt-l-a  -tion  (first  t  as  ah),  «.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  propitiationem,  accus.  of  propitiatio,  from  pro- 
iiitititu8,i>a.  par.  of  propi<io=to  propitiate  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  propiciacion;  \tal.propiziazione.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  propitiating,  appeas- 
ing, or  making  propitious. 


hive,  it  is  stung  to  death,  and  then  neatly  covered 
with  propolis. 


pro  pone  ,  *pro-poune,  v.  t.  [Lat.  propono=to 
sot  forth:  pro=forward,  and  pono=to  set.]  [PRO- 
POUND.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  put  forward;  to  propose,  to 
propound. 

"Yonrhighnea  had  by  your  iratours  p roponed  certain 
offren."—  Mate  Papers;  U'ols,  y  to  Henry  VIII.  (1821.) 

2.  Scots  Law:  To  state;  to  bring  forward. 

H  Pleat  proponed  and  repelled : 

Scots  Law:  Pleas  stated  in  a  court  andlropelled 
previous  to  decree  being  given. 

pro  poll  ent,  a.  A  *.  [Lat.  proponetu,  pr.  par. 
of  propono=to  propone  (q.  T.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Putting  forward  or  making  propos- 
als ;  proposing. 

B.  Assubtt. :  One  who  makes  a  proposal  or  lays 
down  a  position. 

"The  cardinal  proponent  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church." 
— Barrote:  Pope's  Supremacy.  (Introd. ) 

pr5-por  -tlon,  *pro-por-cl  on,  «.  [Fr.  propor- 
tuni,  from  Lat.  proporttonem,  accus.  of  proportii>= 
proportion,  from  pro=before,  andporfio=a  portion 
(q.  v.);  Sp.  proporcion ;  Ital.  proporzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
otlior  as  regards  size,  quantity,  extent,  degree,  ic. ; 
ratio. 


proportional 

2.  Settled  relation  of  comparativequautity ;  equal 
or  corresponding  degree. 

"Proportion  is  the  meaiiure  of  relative  quantity." — 
Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.,  §  2. 

3.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  or  to  the 
whole  with  respect  to  magnitude;  the  relative  size 
and  arrangement  of  parts. 

"  Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sei,  Kowena, 
was  tall  in  stature." — Scott:  Iranhoe,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Symmetrical  arrangement ;  symmetry ;  the  sym- 
metrical adaptation  or  adjustment  of  parts  in  a 
whole. 

5.  That  which  falls  to  one's  lot  when  a  whole  is 
divided  according  to  a  rule  or  principle ;  just  share, 
lot,  or  portion. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Arih.    Art,  <tc.:  That  dno  obeorvnnco  of  the 
balance  of  all  parts,  in  a'gtatueor  picture,  which 
constitutes  excellence. 

2.  Arith.:  A  rule  by  which  from  throe  given  quan- 
tities a  fourth  may  bo  found  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  third  as  the  second  boars  to  the  first.    Also 
called  the  Rule  of  Three. 

3.  Math. :  The  relation  which  one  quantity  bears 
to  another  of  the  same  kind,  with  respect  to  magni- 
tude or  numerical  value.     This  relation  may  bo 
expressed  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  the  difference  of  the 
quantities,   and   (2)    by  their  quotient.    When  the 
relation  is  expressed  by  their  difference,  it  is  called 
an  Arithmetical    Proportion;   when  by  their  quo- 
tient, Geometrical  Proportion,  or  simply  Propor- 
tion.   Four  quantities  are  in  proportion  when  the 
ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  third  to  the  fourth ;  this  relation  is  expressed 
algebraically  thus:  o:6::c:d.     This  expression  is 
called  a  proportion  ;  it  is  read,  a  is  to  6  as  c  is  to  d, 
and  is  equivalent  to    the   expression    b-t-a=d->-c. 
Hencq  a  proportion  may  be  defined  to  be  tho  al- 
gebraic expression  of  equality  of  ratios. 

II  (1)  Compound  proportion:  Tho  equality  of  tho 
ratio  of  two  quantities  to  another  ratio,  tho  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  of  which  are  respectively 
tho  products  of  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of 
two  or  more  ratios. 

(2)  Continued  proportion :  [CONTINUED,  U(4).l 

(3)  Hartnonical  (or  musical)  proportion:  [HAR- 
MONICA L-PROPORTION.] 

(4)  Reciprocal  proportion:  A  proportion  in  which 
the  first  term  is  to  the  second  as  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  4:2:  :3:6. 

(5)  Rhythmical  proportion  : 

Music.  Tho  proportion  in  relation  to  time  or 
measure  between  different  notes  representing  dura- 
tions; thus,  tho  semibrevo  is  to  the  minim  as  2:  1, 
thosomibrovo  to  tho  crotchet  as  4: 1. 

(6)  Simple  proportion:  The  relation  of  equality 
subsisting  between  two  ratios. 

pr8  p8r  -tlon,  v.  t.  [Fr.  proportionner.]  [PRO- 
PORTION, «.] 

1.  To  adjust  in  a  suitable  proportion;  to  adjust 
harmoniously  to  something  else  as  regards  dimen- 
sions or  extent. 

"  If  Fate 
Proportion  to  these  themes  my  lengthen' d  date.1 

Votcper:  Death  of  Damon.    (Trana.) 

2.  To  divide  proportionately  ;  to  apportion. 

3.  To  form  in  due  proportions  or  with  symmetry; 
to  give  a  symmetrical  form  to. 

"Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault." — 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*  1 .  To  bear  proportion  or  adeqnate  relation  to ; 
to  equal. 

"His  ransom  .  .  .  must  proportion  the  losses  we 
have  borne."— SkoJcesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt  II.,  ir.  1. 

pr5-pttr  tlon  a  ble.o.  [Ens. proportion;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  proportioned  or  made  propor- 
tional. 

2.  Being  in  proportion  :  bearing  n  dno  compara- 
tive relation  ;  corresixmiliug,  equal,  proportional 

"  The  Pope  thought  it  the  only  remedy  proportionable 
to  the  malady." — Clarendon:  Ketiyiun  and  Policy. 

3.  Well-proportioned,  symmetrical. 

pr8-p8r  -tion-a  ble-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  proportion- 
able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  propor- 
tionable. 

"  The  ground  of  all  pleasure  is  agreement  and  propo/- 
tionablencss." — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  479. 

pro  pbr  tion  a  bly%  adverb.  [Eng.  proportion- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.  ]  In  u  proportionable  mannerordegn*; 
according  to  proportion ;  proportionally ;  in  pro- 
portion. 

"  The  streams  of  liberality  .  .  .  become  proportion- 
ally shallow." — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

prS  pbr  -tlon-al,  a.  &s.     [Lat.  proportional!* ; 

Fr.  pntftortifmiu-l ;  Sji.  A;  1'nrt.  proporcional;   Ital. 
proporzionole.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     gnln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  -    shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -Uous,     -cious,     -sious  =  anus,     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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proportional-compasses 

A.  l«  aiij. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  According  to  proportion;   having  due  propor- 
tion or  ciimpariitivv   relation ;    being  in   suitable 
proportion  or  degree;   as.  The  several  parts  of  a 
bnililing  art*  ftrtifnirtt'ninl. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  proportion;  as,  pro- 
pariional  parts,  proportional  compasses,  Ac. 

II.  Math. :  Having  the  same  or  a  constant  ratio ; 

;•"/ 1 >',:>» i  quantities. 

B.  .1*  subatanti 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  quantity  in  proportion. 

II.  Math. :  One  of  tho  terms  of  a  proportion. 

•i    (1)    Continued  proportionals:    Quantities    in 
I  ontiniie.t  proportion  (q.  v.). 
(2)  ilean  proportional:  [MEAN,  a.] 

proportional- compasses,  *uh»t.  Compasses  or 
dividers  with  two  pairs  of  opposite  legs,  turning  on 
a  common  point,  so  that  the  distances  between  the 
points,  in  tho  two  pairs  of  legs,  is  proportional. 
They  are  generally  constructed  with  a  groove  in 
each  leg,  so  that  they  may  be  set  to  any  ratio.  They 
are  used  in  reducing  or  enlarging  drawings  accord- 
ing to  imy  given  scale. 

proportional-logarithms,  s.  pi.     [LOOISTIC- 

AKITHKETIC.I 

proportional  parts  of  magnitude, ».  pi.   Parts 

such  unit  tho  corresponding  ones,  taken  in  their 
order,  are  proportional. 

proportional  or  primitive-radii, «.  pi. 

Hinring:  If  the  line  of  centers  connecting  the 
centers  of  two  wheels  in  gear  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  proport  iont^l  to  the  nnmber  of  teetli  in  the 
respective  wheels,  the  said  two  portions  will  be  the 
proportional  or  primitive  radii.  [CIRCLE.] 

proportional-representation,  s.  An  idea  of 
n'pri'^Miliition  a  realization  of  which  would  insure 
the  presence  in  a  representative  assembly  of  mem- 
bers divided  in  opinions  in  the  same  proportion  in 
respect  of  numbers  as  tho  community  represented. 
Kxgr.,  if  an  assembly  of  100  members  had  a  con- 
stituency of  UIO.OGO  persons,  and  the  constituency 
was  divided  into  60.000  of  party  A.  and  40,0110  of 
party  B.,  the  assembly  should  consist  of  sixty  mem- 
bers of  party  A.  and  forty  of  party  B. 

proportional-scale,  s. 

1.  A  scale  on  which  are   marked  parts  propor- 
tional to  tho  logarithms  of  the  natural  numbers. 
They  are  used  in  rough  computations  and  for  solv- 
ing problems  graphically,  tne   solution  of  which 
requires  the  aid  of  logarithms. 

2.  A  scale  for  preserving  the  proportionsof  draw- 
ings or  part-  when  changing  their  size. 

Uon-aT-I-ty,«.  [English proportional; 
.         he  quality  or  state  of  being  proportional  or 
in  proportion. 

"The  equality  or  the  proportionality  of  the  motion."— 
(Irrw:  Cosmo.  Saera,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii..  S  •'> 

pr8-pbr  tion  al  ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  proportional; 
•ly.}  In  a  proportional  manner  or  degree ;  in  pro- 
portion; in  duo  degree;  with  suitable  compara- 
tive relation. 

pr8  por  tion  ate,  a.  [Latin  proportionatur, 
from  proportio= proportion  (q.  v.).]  Adjusted  to 
something  else  according  to  a  certain  proportion 
or  comparative  relation;  proportional;  in  propor- 
tion. (Generally  followed  by  to.) 

"What  penitence  proporn'tmafe 
Can  e'er  be  felt  for  sin  so  great?" 

Longfellow:  tiolden  Legend,  ill. 

prd  pbr  tion  ate,  t>.  t.  [PROPORTIONATE,  a.) 
To  make  proportionate  or  proportional;  to  adjust 
according taa  sottledrate  or  to  duo  proportion ;  to 
proportion. 

"  Prrtportionatett  to  their  opportunities  of  conversation 
with  the  more  enlightened.' '—Ulrlslei  Introd.  to  Ltulad. 

pr6  pbr  tion  ate  If,  adr.  [English  proportiim- 
•  i i:  -l».)  In  a  proportionate  manner  or  degree; 
with  due  proportion :  according  to  settled  rate; 
proportionably. 

pr6  por  tion  ate  niss,  «.  [Eng.  proportion- 
«!'•;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  projnir- 
tionate;  proportiouablcness:  suitableness  or  just- 
MWW  of  proportion. 

"FitneM  and  proportlonatenrss  of  these  objective  im- 
pneaiona."—  Hale:  Oriu.  of  Mankind,  p.  i 

pr8  pdr'-tioned  <n(j.  [Eng.  proportion;  •*<!.] 
In  proportion  ;  having  <lln-  pro|K.rtion  or  propor- 
ti<ms.  (Often  in  composition ;  as,  well-propor- 
litmed.) 

jpr8  pbr  tion  liss,  a.  [Eng.  proportion;  -less.] 
\\  ittiout  proportion  or  i-ymmetry  of  parts. 

pr6  pbr  tion  mint,  suntt.  [Eng.  proportion; 
mini.]  Tlutactof  proportioning. 
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proprietress 


pr5  p6s    »1    'pro-pos  all.  «.    [Eng.  propoi(e),-    to  questions  and  commands.    Logical  propositions 
,,l\  arodividod:  First,  as  tosubstance.  intoCutegorical 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  proposing. 

"Now  (here  could  be  no  satisfactory  confutation  of 
thU  atheistic  hypothesis,  without  a  fair  proposal  first 
iuH'l«  of  the  several  ground*  of  it." — Cttdwortk:  Intrll. 
Hystem,  p.  176. 

2.  Specif,  an  offer  of  marriage. 

3.  That  which  is  proposed  or  offered  for  consid- 
eration ;  terms  or  conditions  proposed ;  overture, 
scheme,  design.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  518.) 

4.  Off*  or  presentation  to  the  mind. 

II.  Law:  A  statement  in  writing  of  some  special 
matter  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  pursuant  to  an 
order  made  upon  an  application  ex  parte,  or  a 
decretal  order  of  the  court. 

Pr8-p6se  ,  v.  I-  A  I.  [Fr.  proposer,  from  pro= 
before,  and  //.«.•<•  in  place.]  [PosE.] 

A.  Transit  ire : 

•1.  To  set  or  place  before  or  forth. 
•2.  To  place  one's  self  before  or  in  front  of;  to 
meet,  to   confront.    (Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus, 

•a.  To  call  or  place  before  the  eye  or  mind ;  to 
picture. 

"  Be  now  the  father  and  propose  a  son." 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  II.,  v.  2. 

4.  To  place  or  set  before,  as  something  to  be  done 
or  gained ;  to  point  out  as  a  goal  to  be  reached. 

"  What  to  ourselves  In  passion  we  propose. 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose." 

Shakes?.:  Hamlet,  Ui.  2. 

5.  To  place  or  set  forward  as  a  matter  for  consid- 
eration, discussion,  cr  acceptance;  as,  to  propose 
terms  of  peace,  to  propose  marriage. 

6.  To  nominate  a  person  for  election  to  a  post  or 
office. 

B.  Intransitive : 

•1.  To  lay  or  devise  schemes;  to  plot,  to  scheme. 
*2.  To  converse,  to  speak. 

3.  To  form  or  declare  a  purpose  or  intention ;  to 
design. 

"  Man  proposr*.  but  God  disposes." — Trans,  of  Thomas  d 
Kempts. 

4.  To  make  an  offer;  specif. of  marriage. 

"  He  proposed  to  her,  and  was  accepted."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*pr8-p6se  ,  «.  [  PROPOSE,  r.]  Talk,  discourse, 
conversation. 

"  There  will  she  hide  her 
To  listen  our  jfrofmse." 

Rkakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothtng,  ill.  1.     (Quarto.) 
pro  po§ed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PROPOSE,  ».] 
*pr6  p&a'-Sd-iy,  tidv.  [Eng.  proposed;  -ly.]  Pur- 
posely, designedly. 

"  They  had  propose  illy  been  planned." — Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  i.  117. 

pr8  p6s  -8r,  ».    [Eng.  propo»(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  proposes ;  one  who  offers  anything  for 
consideration  or  adoption. 

2.  One  who  proposes  or  nominates  a  person  for  a 
position  or  office. 

"Hia  proposer  and  seconder  will  .  .  .  conduct  him 
to  the  chair." — London  lt<iilv  Telegraph. 

*3.  A  speaker,  an  orator. 

41  By  what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge 
you  withal."—  Shalcajt. .-  Hamlet,  11.2. 

pr6p  6  si  tion,  *prop  o  sl-cl-onn,  subst.  [Fr. 
proposition,  from  Lat.  propositionem,  ace.  of  prop- 
ositio=&  setting  forth,  a  statement,  from  propositus, 
pa.  par.  of  propono=to  propound  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  propo- 
sicion:  Italian  proposition*.  Proposition  is  not 
related  to  propose.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

•I.  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  before;  the  act 
of  offering. 

f2.  The  act  of  proposing  or  offering  for  considera- 
tion or  adoption  :  proposal,  offer. 

a.  That  which  is  proposed  or  offered  for  consid- 
eration, acceptance,  or  adoption ;  a  proposal ;  an 
offer  of  terms. 

4.  A  statement  in  general  (often  open  to  doubt  or 
controversy,  i.  •  -.  not  wholly  certain  of  being  ac- 
cepted). 

"ThU  was  meant  to  be  a  mere  abstract  proposition." — 
Vu.-'n,/«iy  lift.  Kng.,  ch.  xxv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.  if*  Math.:  A  statement  in  terms  of  some- 
tiling  proposed  to  bo  proved  or  done.    [PROBLEM, 
THEOREM.] 

2.  i  i  mm.:  A  sentence,  or  part  of  one,  consisting 
of  a  subject,  a  predicate,  and  copula. 

3.  Logic :  A  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  affirm- 
ing or  denying  a  connection  between   tlie  term-; 
limited  to  express  assertions  rather  than  extend. -d 


and  Hypothetical ;  secondly,  according  to  quality, 
into  Affirmative  and  Negative  :  and.  thirdly,  accord- 
ing to  quantity,  into  Universal  and  Particular. 

4.  Poetry:  The  first  part  of  a  poem,  in  which  the 
author  states  the  subject  or  matter  of  it. 

5.  Rhetoric:  That  which  is  proposed,  offered,  or 
affirmed,  as  the  subject  of  a  discourse  or  discussion. 

1[  (1)  Condemned  Propositions : 

Roman  Theology:  Propositions  condemned  by  a 
Pope  or  a  General  Council,  either  as  heretical  or  in 
some  minor  degree  opposed  to  soundness  in  the 
faith. 

*(2)  Loaves  of  proposition:  [SHEW-BBEAD.  ) 

pr8p-6-B.r-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  proposition;  -aJ.J 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  proposition ;  considered  as  a 
proposition. 

pro  pound,  r.  t.  [Formed  from  the  obsolete 
verb  propone,  by  the  addition  of  an  excrescent  d; 
cf.  Bounce,  round  (v.),  compound,  Ac.]  [PROPONE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  put  forward  or  offer  for  con- 
sideration ;  to  propose,  to  put  forth ;  to  put  or  set, 
as  a  question. 

"Such  questions 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  I.  2. 

2.  Law:  To  produce  as  authentic. 

pro  pound  gr,«.  [Eng.propoiind,-  -<•>-.]  Onewho 
propounds ;  one  who  proposes  something  for  con- 
sideration. 

pr5p  page  (age  as  Ig  i,  «.  [Eng.  prop,  v. ;  -age.] 
That  which  props  or  supports  ;  materials  for  prop- 
ping; a  prop.  (Carlyle.) 

propped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PROP,  t'.] 

pr6  prse  -tor,  *pr6-pr«  -tor,  «.  [Latin,  from 
pro=for,  and  prcetor=&  praetor  (q.  v.).) 

Rom.  Antig.:  A  magistrate,  who,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  a  pnetor,  was  sent  out 
as  governor  of  a  province,  with  the  same  authority 
as  a  preetor.  Generally  speaking,  proprietors  were 
sent  to  govern  provinces  in  which  tranquillity  pro- 
vailed,  and  which  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
proconsuls  being  appointed  to  the  more  important 
or  doubtful  provinces.  The  proprietor  had  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  criminal orcivil,  and  could 
imprison,  scourge,  or  even  put  to  death,  provincials ; 
but  Roman  citizens,  although  resident  abroad,  bad, 
in  all  criminal  cases,  right  of  appeal  to  Rome. 

prd-prse-tbr  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  propraetor;  -fan.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  propnetor.  (De  Quincey.) 

pro-prS  -fict,  «.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  prefect 
(q.  v.).J  One  who  acts  for  a  prefect ;  the  deputy  of 
a  prefect. 

*pr8  pr«   tor,  s.    [PBOPR.STOR.] 

*prfl  -prl-ate,  adj.  [Lat.  propriatus,  pa.  par.  of 
proprto=to  appropriate  (q.  v.}.]  Special,  appro- 
priated. (Combe:  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  7.) 

pr8  pri  -8-tar-y,  s.  <fc  o.  [Fr.  proprUtaire=(a.) 
proprietary,  (s.)  a  proprietor,  from  Lat. proprietar- 
tua=an  owner,  from  proprie.tas= property  (q.  v.); 
Sp.  propietario;  Port,  it  Ital.  proprietario.] 

A.  .  I  *  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  proprietor,  an  owner ;  one  who  has  the  ex- 
clusive legal  right  or  title  to  anything. 

"  'Tis  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  In  some  of 
God's  gifts,  and  proprietaries  in  others." — Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

2.  A  book  or  list  of  proprietors  collectively ;  the 
whole  body  of  proprietors ;  as,  the  proprietary  of  a 
county. 

II.  Kccles. :  A  monk  who  had  reserved  goods  and 
effects  to  himself,  notwithstanding  his  renuncia- 
tion of  all  at  his  profession  (q.  T.)  . 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  a  proprietor  or  owner 
or  to  a  proprietary;   pertaining  or   belonging  to 
ownership ;  as,  a  proprietary  medicine. 

"Though  sheep,  which  are  proprietary,  are  seldom 
marked,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  straggle." — Grew. 

pr8  prl    i  t5r,  «.    (Tr.praprittaire =propriotary 
(q.  v.)/J    An  owner;   one  who    has   tht>    exch 
legal  right  or  title  to  anything,  whether  in  posses- 
sion or  not;  a  possessor  in  his  own  riuM . 

"To  redress  the  injuries  of  the  old  proprietors." — 
.V.i.-.ni/.i  j,  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

pr8-prl  8  tor  -1-9.1,  «.  fEng.  proprietor;  -inl.\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ownership;  proprietary. 

"Proprietorial  right*  which  hare  been  implanted  in  the 
Irish  soil. "  -l^ndon  Daily  Telegraph. 

prS  prl  e  tor  ship,  *.  [Eng.  proprietor;  -nhip.\ 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  proprietor;  tho  right  of 
a  proprietor. 

"He  was  convinced   that  peasant  proprietors/tip   w 
desirable."— London  Evening  Standard. 

pr8  prl    i  tress,  s.    [Eng.  proprietor;  -ess.]    A  , 
female  proprietor  or  owner;  a  mistress,  a  proprio- 
trix. 


ate,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     All,     father;     we.    wit,     here,     camel,    her.    there;     pine.     pit.    sire.    itr.     marine;   gO.    p6t. 
or,     wore,     wolf.     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      a,     os      e;     ey     a.       qu  =  kw. 


proprietrix 

»pr8-prl -g-trlx,  «.  [Eng.  proprietor);  Latin 
fern.  sun.  -trix.J  A  proprietress. 

pr8-prl  -6-tf ,  *pro-pri-e-tl«,  ».  [A  doublet  of 
property  ((\.  v.).J 

*1.  Property. 

"  That  no  quarrel  may  arise  about  their  propriety." — 
Fuller:  Holy  State,  bk.  i  .  ch.  vi n. 

*2.  An  inherent  property  or  quality ;  a  peculiarity. 
"This  propriety,   inherent  and  individual  attribute  in 
your  majesty." — Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

*3.  Property  ;  rights  of  ownership  or  possession. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,iv.  751.) 

*4.  Individuality ;  proper  and  particular  state. 
(Shakeup :  Othello,  li.  3.) 

5.  Proper  state  or  nature ;  suitableness  to  an 
acknowledged  or  correct  standard  or  rule;  accord- 
ance with  established  rule,  customs,  or  principles ; 
correctness,  justness. 

"AH  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  requir- 
ing the  king  to  swear  that,  in  temporal  matters,  he  would 
govern  according  to  law." — Macaulay:  Wat.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

IT  To  play  propriety :  To  take  a  nominal,  or  merely 
formal,  part  in  a  matter,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
decorum. 

P1'6  pr8c -t8r,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  proctor 
(q.  v.).]  An  assistant  or  deputy  proctor. 

*pr6ps,  8.  [PROP,  ».]  A  gambler's  game,  played 
with  four  shells. 

*pr8-pttgn',  (g  silent),  r.  /.  [Latin  propugno: 
pro=for,  before,  and  pugno—to  fight.]  To  defend, 
to  vindicate,  to  contend  for. 

*prS-pug  -na-cle,  «.  [Latin  propugnaculum, 
from  propugno.]  A  fortress. 

"  The  chiefest  propugnacle  of  the  protestants." — llowelt: 
Letters. 

*pr6-p&g  ni'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  propugtiatio.  from 
propugnatus,  pa.  par.  of  propuono.J  Defense,  vin- 
dication, moans  of  combat. 

'*  Whatpropugnatlfm  is  in  one  man's  valor." 

Shalcesp.:  Trotlus  aint  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*pr8-pttgn  8r,  *pr8-pttgn  8r  (g  silent),  sulut. 
[Eug.  propugn;  -er,  -or.]  A  defender,  a  vindicator. 

"  So  cealous  propvgnern  are  they  of  their  native  creed." 
— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*pr6-pul-sa'-tion,  «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  propul- 
intii>.\  [PROPULSE.]  The  act  of  driving,  keeping 
off,  or  repelling ;  a  keeping  at  a  distance. 

4'The  just  cause  of  war  is  the  propulsation  of  injuries." 
— Bp.  Hall. 

*pr8-p(tlse',  v.  t.    [Lat.  proputeo,  intens.  from 

fropulsus,  pa.  par.  of  propello= to  propel  (q.  v.) ; 
p.  propulsar:   Ital.  propulsare.~\    To  drive  away 
or  oft ;  to  repel ;  to  keep  at  a  distance. 

"Force  is  to  be  repelled  and  propwlsed  with  force." — 
Prtfnne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  ii.,  p.  60. 

J>r8  pfil  -slon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  propulnu.] 
[PROPULSE.]  The  act  of  driving  forward  or  pro- 
pelling. 

"All  the  spirits  are  busie  upon  trouble,  anil  intend  /"•»- 
pulston,  defense,  displeasure,  or  revenge."— Bp.  Hall: 
Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  8,  case  8. 

*pr8  pfil  -Si  tf,  ».  [English  propu/8(e) ;  -ifj/.] 
Propulsion.  (Davieft:  .Summa  Totttli*,  p.  10.) 

'pro  pul  slve,  «.  [Lat.  propufetu,  pa.  par.  of 
prope/io=to  propel  (q.  v.).]  Having  power  to  pro- 
pel ;  tending  to  propel ;  propellent. 

*prS~pul  -sdr-jf,  a.  [English  propul»(e) ;  -ory.] 
The  same  as  PROPULSIVE  (q.  v.). 

pr6'-pyl,8.    [Eng.  prop(ionic) ;  -|//.] 

Chem. :  C'3H7.  Trityl.  The  third  of  the  series  of 
the  alcohol-radicals,  CnHjn+1- 

propyl-carbinol,  s.    [BCTYL-ALCOHOLS.] 

propyl  formic-acid, ».    [BUTYRIC-ACID.] 

pr5p -f  l»'-iim,  ««6sf.  [Latin,  from  Greek 
propy laion,  from  pro  =  before,  and  pylt  —  a  gate.] 

Greek  Arch.:  A  por- 
tico in  front  of  a  gate 
<ir  temple  doorway; 
the  entrance  to  a  Greek 
temple,  a  sacred  iu- 
dosuro.  consisting  of 
a  gateway  flanked  by 
buildings ;  specif.,  the 
entrance  to  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Athens  [see  il- 
lustration], an  archi- 
tectural work  executed 
under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles. 

pro  p91  al'-dlde,  >.  [English  proptil.  and  aide- 
hyde.]  [PHOPIONIC-ALDEHYDE:] 

pro-pyl -a  mine,  s.  [Eng.  propyl,  and  anti'ne.] 
[TRITYLAHINE.] 

pro   pyVene,  s.    [Eng.  propyl;  -ene.~\ 

Chem.:  C3Hii=CHi-CH:CH;.  Trityleue.  Propene. 
A  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies, 
and  obtained,  nearly  pure,  when  allylic  iodide  is 
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treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence 
of  alcohol.  A  gas  somewhat  resembling  ethylene, 
density  T498,  liquefying  on  great  compression. 

propy  lene-glycol,  «. 

Chem.;  C:fH«O.,=l'jH6(OH)..  Tritylene  gfrcol. 
Trityleuic  alcohol.  A  colorless,  syrupy  liquid  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  propyleno  dibromido  witli 
argentic  acetate  and  saponifying  by  means  of  pot  • 
ash.  It  lias  a  sweet  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of  1'CGl 
atO*,  a  vapor  density  of  2'596,  and  boils  at  188*. 

propylene-hy  drate,  s.    [PROPYLIC-ALCOHOL.] 

pr6-pyl-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  propyl;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  propyl. 

propyllc-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.  (pi.)  :  OjH«O=C?H7-OH.  Primary  propylic 
alcohol  or  ethyl  caroinol  is  prepared  by  the  repeated 
fractional  distillation  of  that  portion  of  fusel  oil 
which  distils  between  85°  and  100  .  It  may  also  be 
prepared  synthetically,  by  acting  upon  propionic 
aldehyde  with  nascent  hydrogen.  It  is  a  colorless, 
agreeable-smelling  liquid  ;  specific  gravity,  *812, 
boils  at  '.'7  ,  and  is  miscible  with  water.  Secondary 

Eropylic  alcohol,  or  dimethyl  carbinol,  is  prepared 
y  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  aqueous 
acetone.  It  is  a  cc.lorless  liquid  ;  specific  gravity. 
•791,  boils  at  84*,  and  is  misciblo  with  water  and 
alcohol.  By  oxidizing  agents  it  is  converted  into 
acetone. 

pr6-pyl  -I-dfine,  ».    [PROPYL.] 

Chem.'  An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  dyad  radi- 
cal, isomeric  with  propylene,  and  having  the 
formulae  CjHe. 

propylidene-oxlde,  s.    [PBOPIOXIC-  ALDEHYDE.] 

Prfi  -ff  lite,  8.  [Prof,  pro-,-  Or.  pylc=a  gate, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).} 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Richthofon  toa  groupof 
rocks  which  he  regarded  as  the  earliest  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  as  possessing  a 
composition  and  structure  distinct  from  related 
rocks  of  the  same  age.  These  aro  now  shown  to  bo 
altered  andesites,  both  the  mlueralogioal  and 
chemical  composition  agreeing  with  the  less  altered 
varieties  of  the  same  geological  age. 


prSp 


[PROPYL.ECM.] 


,  s.    [Gr. 

Arch.  :  A  gateway  standing  before  the  entrance 
of  an  Egyptian  temple  or  portico. 

pro  pylphy  -cite,*.  [Eng.propyl,  uadphycite.] 
[TRITYLPHYCITE.J 

pro  pyl  phy-slt  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  propylphi/rit(e)  ; 
-ic.]  Derived  from  propylphycite. 

propylphycltic-acid,  subst.    [TRITYLPHYCITIC- 

ACID.J 

pro  ras  t6  mus,  s.  [Gr.  prora  =  a  prow,  and 
8/oma=the  mouth.  ] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Sironia,  described  by  Owon, 
from  the  Tertiary  of  Jamaica,  and  named  Pro- 
rastoniua  airenoides.  It  possesses  upper  and  lower 
canines,  as  well  as  incisors  and  molars.  It  is  allied 
to  the  Manatees,  but  not  so  specialized.  [MANA- 
TEE.] 

pr6  ra  ta,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  proportion,  propor- 
tionally. Used  in  law  and  commerce;  as,  Share- 
holders participate  in  profits  pro  rata  to  their 
interest  or  holding. 

prbre,  8.  [Latin  prora,  from  pro=before.]  The 
prow  ;  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 

prf-ric  -t5r,  8.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  rector.] 
An  officer  in  a  German  university,  who  presides  in 
the  senate  or  academic  court. 

pr6-rSc  -t5r-ate,  8.  [Eng.  prorector;  -ate.']  The 
office  of  a  prorector. 

pro  re  na  ta,  phr.  [Latin.]  According  to  cir- 
cumstances or  exigencies.  A  pro  re  nata  meeting 
ia  one  called  on  an  emergency. 

*pr6  rSp'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  proreptus,  pa.  par.  of 
prorepo=to  creep  forward:  pro=forward,  and  repo 
—  to  creep.]  The  act  of  creeping  on  or  forward. 

*pr5'  rSx,  s.  [Lat.  pro=for,  and  rex=a  king.] 
A  viceroy. 

•pror  -I-ta  -tion,  t.  fLat.  prorifo=to  irritate.] 
Provocation,  challenging. 

prbr    6  don,  .>••.    [Gr.prdra=aprow;  snff.-odon.] 

ZoOl.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Prorodontidce 
(q.  v.)  ,  with  seven  species,  mostly  from  fresh  water. 

prbr  6-d8n'  tl-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.prorodon, 
genit.  prorodont(t8)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria,  with  a 
single  genus.  Prorodon  (q.  v.). 

•pr'dr  -6-gate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  prorogatvt,  pa.  par.  of 
prorogo=to  prorogue  (q.  v.).]  To  prorogue,  to 
adjourn,  to  put  off.  [PROROGATION,  V(l)-] 

prbr-ft-ga'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  proroga- 
tionem,  accus.  of  prorogatio,  from  prorogatus,  pa. 
par.  of  prorogo=to  prorogue  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  prorooa- 
cion;  Ital.  prorogazioji*.] 


proscenium 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  The  act  o(  continuing,  prorogrning,  or  pro. 
tracting ;  continuance  in  time  or  duration ;  a  length- 
ening out  in  time ;  prolongation. 

"He  saw  her*  no  prorogation  of  the  time." — Hrenrlf. 
Qutntus  furtiut,  to.  36. 

*2.  Eng.  Lam:  The  act  of  proroguing;  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  session  and  the  continuance  of  parlia- 
ment to  another  session,  as  distinguished  from  an 
adjournment,  which  is  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  of  either  or  both  houses,  while  a  prorogation  ia 
of  parliament. 

"Prorogation  of  Parliament  .  .  .  la  still  effected  at 
the  close  of  a  8et»sion  by  the  Hovereign  present  either  in 
perron  or  by  Commission;  but  when  Parliament  ia  not 
sitting  any  further  prorogation  is  done  by  Proclamation. 
Kefore  the  year  1867,  such  a  Proclamation  was  necessarily 
followed  by  a  Writ  or  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal, 
but  this  additional  formality  was  abolished  by  tin-Statute 
30  and  31  Viet.,  cap.  81.  The  Prorogation  is,  of  course,  to 
a  day  named;  ana  Parliament,  if  not  further  prorogued, 
.  .  .  must  meet  on  that  day,  to  be  formally  opened  by 
the  Sovereign  or  the  Royal  Commission." — London 
Standara. 

•3.  Eng.  Late:  The  time  during  which  parliament 
is  prorogued. 

"It  would  eeem  extraordinary  if  an  inferior  court 
should  take  a  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  high  court 
of  parliament  during  &  prorogation." — Swift. 

II.  Scots  Law:    A    prolongation    of   the   time 
appointed  for  reporting  a  diligence,  lodging  a  paper, 
or  ohtemporiug  any  other  judicial  order. 

IT  (1)  Prorogation  of  a  judge's  jurisdiction : 

Scots  Law:  Allowing  a  judge,  by  consent  of  both 
parties,  to  adjudicate  on  matters  properly  without 
hisjurisdiction. 

(2)  Prorogation  of  a  lease : 

Scots  Law:  An  extension  of  the  time. 

pr8-rdgue  ,  pro-roge,  r.  t.  [French  proroger, 
from  Lat.  proroso=to  ask  publicly,  to  propose  a 
further  extension  of  office,  to  prorogue,  to  defer: 
pro= before,  openly,  and  rw/o=to  ask;  Sp.  &  Port. 
prorooar;  Itai.  prorogare.] 

*l.  To  protract,  to  continue,  to  prolong,  to  ex- 
tend. 

"To  prorogue  Ciesar's  government  for  five  years  more." 
—Xurlk:  I'lutarch,  p.  650. 

*2.    To  delay,  to  defer,  to  put  off. 
"  I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  jtrorogttr  it, 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  county." 

Shtikesp.:  Romeo  ami  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  interrupt  the  session  of  anil  continue  to 
another  session,  or  to  an  indefinite  period. 

"The  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  Westminster." — 
Hall:  Henry  V.  (an.  2.) 

tpr6-rtip -tion,  8.  [Latin,  proruptio,  from  pro- 
rupfwa,  pa.  par. ofprorttmpo=to  burst  forth :  pro= 
forth,  and  rumpo=to  burst.]  The  act  or  state  of 
bursting  out  or  forth. 

pro  sa  -Ic,  pro  s,a  Ic  al,  a.  [Latin prosoicm, 
from  pro8o=proso  (q.  v.) ;  French  proealgue ;  Sp.  A 
Ital.prosatco.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prose;  in  the   form   of 
prose:  resembling  prose;  as,  a  prosaic  narrative. 

2.  Writing  in  prose. 

"  Greek  writers,  both  satirical  and  prosaioal."  — 
fiHlvorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  261. 

II.  I-' iii.:  Dull,  heavy,  uninteresting,  lifeless,  spir- 
itless, commonplace. 

pro  §&  -Ic-fcl-iy,  adv.  [English  prosaical;  -ly.] 
In  a  prosaic,  dull,  or  uninteresting  manner ;  dully. 

tPrt-gi  -I-cIgm,  ».  fEng.  prosaic;  -ism.]  The 
character  of  prose. 

"Through  this  species  otprotaicism."—E.  A.  Pot:  Mar- 
ginalia, irviii. 

pro  ;a  -Ism,  8.  [Latin  prosa= prose;  Eng.  suff. 
-i«m.]  A  prose  idiom  ;  a  prosaic  manner. 

"A  mode  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  creeping  prosaism 
and  trivial  love  of  detail."— G.  H.  Lewes.-  Hist,  of  PMloso- 
1'lin.  ii.  123. 

pr6-sa -1st,  s.  [Latin  pro«o=prose;  Eng.  sufl. 
-isf.] 

1.  A  writer  of  prose. 

2.  One  devoid  of  poetical  temperament. 

"  Uignet  ia  heartily  and  altogether  a  prosaist." — Oar- 
lyle:  MiH-rllanie*,  IT.  121. 

tpr6g -al,  o.  [Eng.  pros(e) ;  -a/.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  prose ;  prosaic. 

'pros  a  pie,  8.  [Lat.  pro8apia.]  Stock,  pro- 
geny. 

"Ofamanne's  prosaple." — L'dall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus, 
p.  69. 

pro  see  nl  um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pro«fc£nion= 
the  part  before  the  scene  where  the  actors  ap- 
peared :  pro= before,  and8fcenc=a  scene.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  stage  of  a  theater,  or  the  space 
included  in  the  front  of  the  scene ;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  postscenium,  or  space  behind  the 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jdwl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  -    slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  sliun;      -,lon,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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•cone.  In  the  modern  theater  it  is  improperly  used 
to  designate  the  ornamental  framework  from  which 
the  curtain  hangs  when  performances  are  not  going 
on,  dividing  the  spectator  from  all  engaged  on  the 
Itage. 
•2.  The  front  of  anything. 

"The  proscenium  of  the  face." 

Uerrick:  tlesperitet,  p.  14«. 

*pr8-S$Ind  ,  «.  t.    [Lat.  jiniKciiulii.]    To  rend. 
"They  did    .    .    .    proscind   and    prostitute   the  Im- 
perial purple."  —  Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  673. 

pr6-8c6  -I8x,  ».  [Pref.pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  scolex 
(q.  v.).J 

Zoology:  The  minute  embryo  of  a  tapeworm, 
liberated  when  the  ovum  has  been  swallowed  by  a 
wurm-blooded  vertebrate.  It  is  a  minute  vesicle, 
provided  with  three  pairs  of  siliceous  spines  for 
boring  through  the  tissues  of  its  host. 

pr8s  c8l  -la,,  «.  [Or.  proskollao=to  glue  on,  or 
to:  pro*=on,  and  kollafi=to  glue.] 

Bot.:  A  viscid  gland  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
Rtigma  of  orchids  to  which  thepolleu  masses  become 
attached.  (  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

pr8-scrlbe',  v.  t.  [Lat.pro»cri6o=to  write  pub- 
licly :  pro=before,  openly,  and  scribo=to  write  ;  Fr. 
proscrire:  Sp.  proscribir.] 

1.  In  old  Roman  history,  to  publish  the  name  of, 
as  doomed  to  death  and  forfeiture  of  property  ;  to 
declare  doomed  to  destruction  and  liable    to  be 
killed  by  anyone. 

"  Write  him  in  the  list  of  my  proscribetl." 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  i. 

2.  To  put  out  of  tho  protection  of  the  law  ;  to  out- 
law, to  banish,  to  exile. 

*'J.  To  denounce  or  condemn  as  dangerous,  and 
not  worthy  of  reception  ;  to  reject  utterly. 

4.  To  interdict,  to  forbid,  to  prohibit,  to  exclude. 

prS  scrlb  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  proscrib(e)  ;  -«r.]  One 
who  proscribes  ;  one  who  dooms  to  destruction  ;  one 
who  forbids  or  interdicts. 

*pr6'-scrlpt,  s.  (Latin  proscriptus,  pa.  par.  of 
proscribo=to  proscribe  (q.  v.).] 

1.  One  who  is  proscribed. 

"  Each  proscript  rose  and  stood 
From  kneeling  in  the  ashen  dust." 

D.  G.  Itossetti:  Dante  at  Verona. 

2.  A  proscription,  an  interdiction. 

"  For  whatsoeuer  he  were  which  for  the  diminution  of 
the  liberties  of  the  church  were  excommumcat,  and  HO 
continued  a  yeeres  space,  then  he  should  be  within  the 
danger  of  this  proscript."  —  Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  271  (un. 
1250). 

pr8  Scrlp'-tlOn,  sitbst.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  proscrip- 
tionem,  accus.  of  proscriptio,  from  proscriptus,  pa. 
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pr6  sSc  -tor,  ».  [Lat.  pro=before,  and  ««c»or= 
a  cutter ;  seco=to  cut.]  One  who  prepares  subject* 
for  anatomical  lectures ;  an  anatomist. 

pr8s'-8-cnt-»-ble,  a.  [Eng.  prosecut(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  prosecuted ;  liable  to  prosecution. 

pr8s  -6  cttte,  'pros-e-gnute,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin 
prosecutus,  prosequutus,  pa.  par.  of  pro«eguor=to 
pursue  :pro= forward,  and  seguor=to  follow.  Prose- 
cute and  pursue  are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pursue  or  follow  up  with  a  view  to  attain, 
execute,  or  accomplish ;   to  proceed  in  or  go  on 
with  ;    to  continue  endeavors  to  attain  or  accom- 
plish; to  carry  on. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Law: 

1.  To  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process ;  as,  to  prose- 
cute a  claim  in  a  court  of  law. 

2.  To  accuse  and  proceed  against  for  some  crime 
or  breach  of  law  before  a  courtof  justice :  to  pursue 
for  redress  or  punishment  before  a  legal  tribunal ; 
as,  to  prosecute  a  person  for   trespass.    A  person 
instituting  civil  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law  is 
said  to  prosecute  nis  action  or  suit ;  one  who  insti- 
tutes criminal  proceedings  against  another  is  said 
to  prosecute  the  person  accused. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  institute  and  carry  on  a  prosecu- 
tion ;  to  act  as  a  prosecutor. 

prSs  8-cu  -tion.s.  [Lat.  prosecutio,  from  prose- 
cutus, pa.  par.  of  prosequor=tu  prosecute  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  prosecucion.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  prosecuting  or  of  endeavoring  to 
attain,  execute,  or  accomplish ;  the  pursuit  of  any 
object  by  efforts  of  mind  or  body  ;  the  carrying  on 
or  following  up  of  any  matter  or  scheme ;  as,  the 
prosecution  of  a  scheme,  a  claim,  a  war,  Ac. 

*2.  The  act  of  following  in  haste ;  pursuit. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  instituting  and  carrying  on  of  a  suit  in 
courtof  law  or  equity  to  obtain  some  right,  or  to 
redress  and  punish  an  injury  or  wrong. 

2.  The  act  or  processor  exhibiting  formal  charges 
against  an  offender  before  a  legal  tribunal,  and 
pursuing  them  to  final  judgment;  the  instituting 
and  continuing  of  a  criminal  suit  against  any  per- 
son or  persons.    [PEESEXTMENT,  INDICTMENT.] 

"The  next  step  toward  the  punishment  of  offenders  is 
their  prosecution,  or  formal  accusation;  which  is  either 
upon  a  previous  find  ing  of  the  fact  by  an  inquest  or  crtuicl 
jury,  or  without  such  previous  finding.  — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 

3.  The  party  by  whom  criminal  proceedings  are 
instituted;  the  prosecutor  or  prosecutors  collect- 
ively. 

pr8s'-8-cu-t5r,  .--.    [Lat.]    [PROSECUTE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  prosecutes  or  carries  on 
any  purpose,  plan,  or  business. 

2.  Law:    One  who  prosecutes  or  institutes  and 
carries  on  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law,  whether 
civil  or  criminal.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the  per- 
son who  prosecutes  another  criminally. 

prBs'-S-cu-trlx,  «.  [Eng.  prosecu(te);  -trix.] 
A  female  who  prosecutes. 

prSs -6  lyte,  *pr5s  -S-lIte,  «.  [O.  Fr.  prosrlite 
(Fr.  proselyte),  from  Lat. prosely tun ;  Gr.  proselytos 
=one  converted  to  Judaism,  a  convert,  from  proser- 
chomai=to  come  to:  pros=to,  and  erchomai  =  to 
come;  Sp.  &  Ital.proseli/o,'  Port,  proselyto.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  new  convert  to  some  religion, 
sect,  opinion,  party,  or  system. 

2.  Judaism:  A  gentile  convert.    Two  kinds  were 
discriminated :  (1)  Proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  fol- 
lowed a  few  Old  Testament  rules,  and  (2)  proselytes 
of  righteousness,  who  accepted  the  whole  Mosaic 
ritual. 

pr8s  -8  lyte,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PROSELYTE,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  proselytes  or  converts  of ;  to 
convert  to  some  religion,  sect,  opinion,  party,  or 
system. 

B.  I  n  I  runt. :  To  endeavor  to  make  proselytes  or 
converts ;  to  proselytize. 

"  He  seemed  to  have  no  taste  for  proselyting." — Scrtb- 
ner'a  Magazine,  August,  1877,  p.  M8. 

pr8s  -S-iyt-Ism,  «.    [Eng.  proselyHe) ;  -ism.~\ 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  proselytes  or 
converts  to  any  religion,  sect,  opinion,  party,  or 
system. 

41  To  tarn  national  education  into  an  engine  of  aggres- 
sive and  unscrupulous  pro*«/yff«m." — llril.  (jttart.  Review 
(1878),  Ivil.  210. 

2.  Conversion  to  any  religion,  creed,  system,  or 
party. 

"  Spiritual  protelyttsm  to  which  the  Jew  was  wont  to  be 
washed  as  the  Christian  is  baptized."— Hammond:  Works, 
IT.  it 'i. 
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lawry,  banishment,  denunciation,  interdiction,  pro- 
hibition. 

pro  scrip  tion  al,  a.  [  Eng.  proscription  ;  -a/.] 
Pertaining  to  proscription  ;  prescriptive. 

prS-Bcrlp'-tlpn-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  proscription;  -ist.] 
One  who  proscribes  ;  a  proscriber. 

Pr6  scrlp'-tlve,  o.  TLat.  proscript(us),  pa.  par. 
oO»ro8cn'6o=to  proscribe  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ire.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  of  tho  nature  of  proscription;  pro- 
scribing. 

prdse,  *.  &  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prosa,  for  prorsa, 
in  the  phrase  prorsa  oratto=straightforward  or 
Unombellished  speech,  from  pror«w=  forward,  for 
proversus,  from  pro=  before,  forward,  and  versus, 
pa.  par.  of  verto=to  turn  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  A  Ital.  prosa.J 

A*  As  substantive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Language    not   arranged   In    or  confined    to 
poetical  measure  ;  the  ordinary  written  orspokeu 
language  of  man  ;  opposed  to  verse  or  poetry. 

2.  Dull  or  commonplace  language  or  discourse; 
prosaic  language. 

II.  Roman  Church:  A  rhythm  sometimes  sung 
between  tho  epistle  and  gospel  at  Mass  ;  a  sequence 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  prose;  written  in 
prose  ;  not  metrical  or  poetic  ;  prosaic  ;  as,  a  prose 
sketch. 

2.  Using,  or  writing  in,  prose;  as,  a  prose  writer. 

3.  Dull,  commonplace,  prosaic. 
•prose-man,  «.    A  writer  of  prose  ;  a  proser. 
prose-writer,  subst.   One  who  writes  prose,  as 

opposed  to  poetry. 
pr6?e  ,  v.  i.&t.    [  PROSE,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  write  prose,  as  opposed  to  verse. 

2.  To  write  or  speak  in  a  dull,  prosy,  common- 
place, or  prosaic  style. 

*B.  Trait*.:  To  write  or  relate  in  a  dull,  prosy 
manner. 

ate,    St!    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     fatber;     v6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     plt^    sire,    ilri     marine;    go,     pit. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  «;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 
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pr8s  -8-lfVIie,  pr8s  -6  lyt  Ije,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
prosely  t  (e) ;  -t'ze.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  make  a  proselyte  or  convert  of ;  to 
convert  to  any  religion,  sect,  opinion,  party,  01 
system. 

"  One  of  those  whom  they  endeavor  to  proselytize." — 
Burke:  Letter  to  a  Xoble  Lord. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make,  or  endeavor  to  make  prose- 
lytes or  converts. 

"A  militant,  aggressive,  proselytizing  body."—  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

pr8s  -8  iyt-U  8r,  pr8s  S-iyt-Is-8r,  «.  [Eng. 
proselytizM ;  -er. }  One  who  proselytizes ;  one  who 
makes,  or  endeavors  to  make,  proselytes  or  con- 
verts. 

*pr6-s6m  -I-nar-jf ,  ».  [  Prof,  pro-,  and  Eng.  sem- 
inary  (q.  y.).]  The  lower  of  two  institutions  con- 
nected with  education,  in  which  the  actual,  or 
probable,  candidates  for  admission  into  the  higher 
were  trained. 

*pr6-sSm-I-na  -tion,  «.  [Latin  proseminatio, 
from  proseniinatutt,  pa.  par.  of  prosemino:  pro= 
forward,  andgemi»o=tosow;£<?me>i  (genit. seminis} 
=  a  seed.]  Propagation  by  geed. 

pr8s-6n-9e-phil  -1C,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  prosenceph- 
al(on)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff .  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  prosoncephalon  ;  pertaining  to  the  forehead 
or  front  of  the  cranium  ;  frontal. 

prSs-Sn-96ph  -ji-lSn,  «.  [Pref.  pro*-,  and  Eng. 
encephalon.] 

Anat.:  The  forcbrain  in  the  embryo  of  man  and 
other  mammals.  From  it  are  developed  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  corpora  striata,  corpus  callosum, 
the  lateral  ventricles,  and  olfactory  tmlb.  Some- 
times called  Procerebrum. 

prSs  Sn  -chjf-ma,  s.  [Pref.  pro*-,  and  Gr.  eng- 
rV/"<"  :i|i  infusion.] 

Bot. :  Link's  name  for  tissue  composed  of  fiber. 
[FIBER,  *.,  II. 2.  (1).]  One  of  its  most  characteristic 
forms  is  woody  fiber.  [FIBER,  «.,  T!  (3).] 

prSs-Sn-cnfm  -a-tofis,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  pro»en- 
chuma;  t  connect.,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.  ] 

hot.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  composed  of,  prosen- 
chyma  (q.  v.). 

prSs  Sn-nS-a  h6  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  pro«=toward, 
and  Eng.  enneahedral  (q.  v.).] 

Crystall.:  Having  nine  faces  on  two  adjacent 
parts  of  crystal. 

pr6§-8r,  «.    [Eng.pro»(e) ;  -er.] 
*1.  A  writer  of  prose. 

"And  surely  Noshe,  though  he  a  proser  were, 
A  branch  of  laurel  yet  deserves  to  bear." 

Dryden:  Poets  and  Poesy. 

2.  One  who  proses ;  one  who  describes  anything, 
in  writing  or  verbally,  in  a  dull,  tedious,  or  prosy 
style. 

"With  the  unfailing  dexterity  peculiar  to  prosers,  he 
contrived  to  dribble  out  his  tale  to  double  its  usual 
length." — Scott;  Pirate,  ch.  xiv. 

Pr8s-8r-pl  -n&,  «.  [Lat.]  [PROSERPINE.] 
Zoology  <t  Palosont. :  (1)  A  sub-genus  of  Helix. 
(Woodward.)  (2)  The  type  of  a  family,  Proserpin- 
1 1  Itf  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  depressed,  shining,  callous 
beneath,  aperture  toothed  inside,  peristome  sharp. 
Recent  species  six,  from  tho  West  Indies  and  Mex- 
ico. Fossil,  from  the  Eocene  onward.  (Tate.) 

PrSs  Sr-pl -n«, «.    [Seedef.l.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.:    The  daughter  of   Ceres  and 
Jupiter,  and  wife  of  Pluto,  who  seized  her  as  she* 
was  gathering  flowers  in  Sicily, 

and  carried  her  away  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  The  chief  seats 
other  worship  were  Sicily  and 
Magna  Greecia:  but  she  had 
temples  also  at  Corinth,  Mogara, 
Theoes,  and  Sparta. 

2.  Astron.:  [  ASTEROID,  26], 
prSs-Sr-pI'-nl-dee,  *.  pi.  [  Lat. 

praserpt'n(a) ,'  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Pulmonif- 
era.  Shell  heliciform,  imperfor- 
ate,  the  base  callous:  animal 
with  a  short  anuulated  muzzle, 
and  two  lateral  subulate  tenta- 
cles. (Tate.) 

*pr6-sll  -I-en-jy1,  «.  [Latin 
prosiliens,  pr.  par.  of  prosilio=ta 
leap  forward :  pro=forward,  and  *afio  (in  comp. 
-nt(i'o)=toleap.J  The  act  of  leaping  or  springing 
forward;  projection.  (Coleridge.) 

pr6s -I-lf ,  adc.  [Eng. prosy;  -ly.]  In  a  prosy 
manner ;  tediously,  tiresomely. 

pr6s-I-m8t  -rlc-al,  adj.  [Eng.  prosy,  and  met- 
rical.] Consisting  both  of  prose  and  verse. 


Proserpine. 
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pr6  Sim  -I-a,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat.»imia 
<q.  v.).] 

Zool.:  Boisson's  namo  for  tho  Linncean  genus 
Lemur. 

pr6  slm  -I-S9,  tprd  slm  -I-I,  s.pl.   [PROSIMIA.] 

Zool.:  Half-apos  (Ger.  Halbaffen).  Tho  first  form 

was  used  by  Storr.  in  1780,  and  the  second  by  Illiger, 

in  1X11,  for  the  old  genus  Lemur,  the  present  sub- 

order Lemuroidea  (q.  v.). 

pr6s.  -I-nSss,  u.    |  Eng.  prosy  ;  -n«««.]  The  quality 

or  state  of  being  prosy. 
proving,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PBOSE,  r.] 
prOf  -Ing-iy,  adv.    [English  prosing;  -ly.\    In  a 

prosing  or  prosy  manner;  prosily. 

•prosne,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  prOne=a  lecture,  a  ser- 
mon, j  (See  extract.) 

"Theprosnfjt  are  the  Publication  of  the  Feasts  and 
Fasts  of  the  Ohurch,  Banns  of  Matrimony,  Excommuni- 
cations, Ac."  —  Cotton:  Life  of  Eapernon. 

pr6s  6  br&A  chl  a  ta,  s.pl,  [Pref.proso-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  branchiata.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Gasteropoda,  founded  by 
Milne-Edwards,    embracing    the    Pectini-,    Scuti-, 
i'yclo-,  and  Tubulibranchiata  of  Cuvior.     The  gills 
are  pectinated  and  in  advance  of  tho  heart  ;  the 
soft  parts  aro  protected  by  a  shell,  into  which  tho 
animal  can  usually  withdraw  its  body  ;  eye-pedicels 
«nd  tentacles  on  same  stalk  ;  sexes  distinct.    Thorp 
are  two  divisions  of  the  order,  Holostouiata  and 
Siphonostoma  (a.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Silurian  onward. 
pr8s-6  br&n'-chl-ate,  a.    [PROSOBRANCHIATA.] 

OF,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Proso- 
branchiata. 

prSs-6-dI-a-cal,  a.  [Eng.  prosody;  -acaf.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  prosody  ;  prosodical. 

proVo-dr-a-cal-ly1,  adv.  [English  proeodiacal; 
!'f.\  In  a  prosodiacal  manner;  according  to  tho 
rules  of  prosody. 

pr8-s8'-dl  al,  a.  [Eng.  prosody;  -a/.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  prosody  ;  prosodiacal. 

pr5-s6'-dl-»l-lyt,  adv.  [English  prosodial;  -ly.] 
Prosodiacally. 

pr6  86  -dl-aa,  subst.  [Eng.  prosody;  -an.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  prosody  or  the  rules  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  metrical  composition. 

"Some  have  been  so  bad  prosodians,  as  from  thence  to 
derive  'malum,'  because  that  fruit  was  the  first  occasion 
of  evil."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

prS-B&d  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  prosody;  -cal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  prosody  ;  according  to  tho  rules  of 
prosody  ;  prosouiacal. 

"Not  destitute  of  pi-osodical  harmony."  —  Warton:  Hist. 
Eifj.  Poetry,  ii.  856. 

pr5-s5d  1C  al-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  prosodical;  -ly.] 
In  a  prosodical  manner  ;  prosodially. 

pr8s  -6-dIst,  subst.  [Eng.  prosod(y)  ;  -is?.]  One 
versed  in  prosody  ;  a  prosodian. 

"  The  exact  prosodiat  will  find  the  line  of  swiftness  by 
one  time  longer  than  that  of  tardiness."—  Johnson:  Lift 
of  Pope. 

prds  -6\d?,  *pros  0-die,  «.  [Fr.  prosodie.  from 
Lat.  prosodia  ;  Or.  pro*odia=a  song  sung  to  a  lute, 
a  tone,  an  accent,  prosody:  pros=to,  accompany- 
ing, and  orfe=a  song;  Sp.  &  Ital.  prosodia.] 

Gram.:  That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of 
the  quantities  of  syllables,  of  accent,  and  of  tho 
laws  of  versification.  In  Greek  and  Latin  every 
syllable  had  its  determinate  value  or  quantity,  and 
verso  was  constructed  by  a  system  of  recurring 
fort,  each  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  sylla- 
bles, possessing  a  certain  quantity  and  arrange- 
ment. In  English,  verse  is  constructed  simply  by 
accent  and  number  of  syllables. 

pro-s6  -ma,,  s.  [Prefix  pro-,  and  Or.  suina=the 
body.] 

Camp.  Anat.  :  Tho  anterior  part  of  tho  body; 
used  cuiefly  of  tho  I'ophalopoda. 

pr6s  Sn  6  ma  §1  a,,  ».  [Gr.  pro«=to,  toward, 
and  ono»mzo=to  call,  to  name  ;  onoma  =  a  name.] 

Khet.  :  A  figure  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the 
likeness  of  sound  in  several  names  or  words  ;  a  sort 
of  pun. 

pros  6  pal  -gI-£,  s.  [Gr.  j>rosopoii=a  face,  and 
«/oo8=pain.l 

Pathol.  :  Tic-douluoreux  or  brow-ague  (q.  v.). 

pros  6-pId-&-ClI  -nS-88,  ».  p(.  [Gr.  prosopeion 
=  a  mask  ;  e»<ios=form  ;  fc(ine=a  couch,  and  Latin 
fi-iii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.~\ 

Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiacesp.  Ovule,  solitary  : 
involucre,  globose,  bladdery,  containing  from  three 
to  six  flowers  ;  flowers,  dioecious,  apetalous. 

pros-6  pis,  «.  [Latin,  fromGreekprosc>pis=the 
burdock  (?).] 

1.  Bof.  :  A  genns  of  Eumimoseie.  Trees,  prickly, 
thorny,  or  both  ;  from  tho  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres*  The  legume,  in  some  species  twisted, 
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is  generally  filled  with  a  sweetish  substance,  which 
may  bo  eaten  by  men  or  cattle.  Prosopis  dulcis  is 
tho  Algaroba  of  Paray,  P.glandulosa  thatof  Texas. 
The  latter  has  a  hard,  durable,  and  beautifully 

Drained  wood;  it  yields  a  gum  like  gum  arabic,  as 
oes  P.  spicigera.  P.  pubescent  is  tho  Screw-bean 
(q.  v.).  P.  spicigera,  a  native  of  arid  places  in 
India, is  planted  in  the  Punjaub,  its  wood  furnish- 
ing excellent  fuel.  It  is  not  good  for  carpentry, 
being  easily  destroyed  by  insects.  Its  legume  is 
astringent.  Its  bark  is  good  for  tanning,  as  are 
tlioso  of  the  American  P.  pallida  and  P.  pubescens. 
The  loaves  and  branches  of  P.  i  id  i  flora  aro  poison- 
ous to  cattle. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Andrcnidw,  generally  mak- 
mg  their  nests  in  bramble-sticks. 

pro  -So-plte,  s,  [Gr.  prow"ipei'on  =  a  mask;  suff. 
•ife  (.Win.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  only  in 
crystals  associated  with  iron-glance.  Hardness, 
4'5;  specific  gravity,  2'89:  luster,  feeble;  colorless 
or  grayish.  Analysis  yielded :  Silicon  and  fluorine, 
10'71;  alumina,  42'68;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0"31 ; 
magnesia,  0'25;  lime,  22'98;  potash,  0'15;  water, 
l.V50=92'58.  Found  at  the  tin  mines  of  Altenberg, 
Saxony,  the  crystals  being  much  altered. 

tprSs-6-pSg  -ra-phy',  *pros-o-pog-ra-phle,  s. 
[Greek  prosiipon  =  a  f ace,  a  person,  and  graphd^in 
describe.]  The  description  of  tho  personal  appear- 
ance of  any  one. 

"First  touching  the  prosopographie  or  description  of 
his  person."— Holinshed.  Stephan  (an.  1154). 

tpr8s-6-p6-l8p  -BJ?,  subst.  [Gr.  prosopolcpsia  = 
respoct  of  persons :  prosopon  =  a  face,  a  person,  and 


partiality  or  bias;  an  opinion  or  prejudice  formed 
against  a  person  from  his  personal  appearance. 

"Without  the  injustice  of  prosujtolepay." — Cudieorth- 
tnlell.  System,  p.  567. 

prSs  8p-6  nls  -CUS,  «.  [Gr.  pro«<>f)on  =  look,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  onincus  (q.v.).J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Amphipod  Crustaceans  (7), 
with  one  species,  Proeoponuciu  problrmatirus, 
found  in  the  English  Magiifsian  Limestone  (Per- 
mian). 

pr8s-6-p6  pe  -la,  pros  o  p6  pee  ia  (1  as  y), 
*pros-O-ppp-ey,  s.  [Lat.  prosopopoeia,  from  (rr. 
prosopopoiia  =  personification ;  prosf'tpopoieo  ==  to 
personify:  pros(>po?i  =  a  face,  a  person,  and  poieo= 
to  make.] 

Khet.:  A  figure  by  which  things  are  represented 
as  persons,  or  inanimate  objects  as  animate  beings, 
or  by  which  an  absent  person  is  represented  as 
speaking,  or  a  deceased  person  as  alive  and  present. 
It  is  more  extensive  than  personification. 

"Of  the  prosopopoeia,  or  personification  there  are  two 
kinds:  one,  when  action  and  character  are  attributed  to 
fictitious,  irrational,  or  even  inanimate  ohjecU;  the 
other,  when  a  probable  but  fictitious  speech  is  assigned  to 
a  real  character." — Loieth:  Lectures;  Gregory,  vol.  i. 

*prSs-6-p8s  -Co-pjf,  t.    [Gr.  prosr>pon  =  a  face,  a 
person,  ana  skopeo=to  see.]    A  Kind  of  divination 
or  magic  by  which  tho  face  or  person  of  one  absent 
or  dead  was  made  to  appear  in  a  mirror. 
"As  when  in  mirror  bright  we  see 
A  face  by  proaopoecopy." 

The  Poet  Banter'd  (1702),  p.  10. 

pros    pect,  subst.    [Lat.prosp?cfws=alookont,  a 
distant  view,  from  prospectus,  pa.  par.  of  prospicio 
=to  look  forward:  pro=forward,  and  »pt'cio=to 
look ;  Ital.  prospetto.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  View  of  things  within  the  reach  of  sight;  sur- 
vey, sight. 

"  Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  144. 

2.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  eye ;  a  place  and 
objects  seen ;  scenery,  a  scene. 

"Prospectft,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen, 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade.'' 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  609. 

f3.  A  place  or  position  which  affords  a  wide  or 
extended  view. 

"  Him  Qod  beholding  from  his  prospect  high." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  77. 

4.  The  position,  as  of  the  front  of  a  building,  &c., 
looking  toward  a  certain  point  of  the  compass; 
aspect. 

"Their  prospect  was  toward  the  south." — Ezektcl  xl.  44. 
f5.  A  view  delineated,  drawn,  or  painted  ;  a  sketch ; 
a  picturesque  representation,  as  of  a  landscape. 

"A  composition  of  the  various  draughts  which  he  has 
previously  made  from  various  beautiful  scenes  and  pros- 
pects." — Reynolds:  Discourses. 

6.  A  looking  forward ;  a  view  into  futurity;  fore- 
sight^ anticipation. 

7.  Expectation  ;  ground  of  hope  or  expectation. 
"The  near  prospect  of  reward  animated  the  troops.'* — 

.Virrcinfla.y:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.v. 


prosper 

8.  The  outlook;  probable  result  or  outcome  of 
events ;  as,  Tho  prospect  is  discouraging. 

9.  (PI.):  The  chances  of  futuresuccessorfortune, 
"The  prospects  of  the  mine  are  Improving  daily."— 

Money  Market  Kerinr,  Feb.  20,  1886,  p.  826. 

*10.  An  object  of  view  or  contemplation. 
"Man  to  himself 
I »  a  large  prospect."  Denham:  Sophy. 

II.  Mining:  Among  gold-miners,  what  one  finds 
in  examining  the  first  panful  of  earth.  (V.  S.) 

"  We  got  many  good  prospects." — Mark  Twain:  Roughing 
It,  p.  443. 

pro  spect  ,  v.  /.  &  t.    [PBOSPECT,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  look  forward  or  toward. 

"The  mountaynes  prospecting  toward  the  north." — 
Earn. 

2.  To  look  around ;  to  seek,  to  search,  to  explore. 
"He  prospected  around  fora  more  propitious  place  of 

settlement." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Specifically,  in  mining,  to  search  for  mines  or 
deposits  of  gold  or  silver. 

"This  is  A  prospecting  party,  which,  being  Interpreted, 
means  that  they  are  on  the  lookout  for  ore." — Literary 
World,  June  3,  1848. 

B.  Transitive: 

Mining:  To  oxamino  or  explore,  in  search  of  gold 
or  silver. 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  sjmre  time  for  prospecting  other 
parts  of  the  Company's  property." — Money  Market  Review. 
Feb.  20,  1886,  p.  326. 

pro  spec  tion,  s.  [PROSPECT,  i-.l  The  act  of 
looking  forward ;  providence,  foresight. 

"  The  prospection,  which  must  be  somewhere,  is  not  in 
the  animal." — Paley:  A'at.  Theol.,  ch.  xviii. 

prS-spSc  -tlve,  a.  &«.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prospec- 
tivus,  from  prospectus,  pa.  par.  of  pro«picio=to  look 
forward.)  [PROSPECT,  s.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Perspective ;  suitable  for  viewing  at  or  from  a 
long  distance. 

"  Time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass." 

Mittun:    Vacation  Kxervise,ll. 

2.  Looking  far  ahead  in  time;  acting  with  or 
characterized  by  foresight  or  prudence ;  looking  to 
tho  future. 

"  The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  circum- 
spect, industrious,  and  prospective  too  in  this  affair."— 
Child. 

.1.  Being  in  prospect  or  expectation ;  looked  for- 
ward to;  probable. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  prospect;  the  scone  viewed  around  or  before 
one. 

"  The  whole  scene  of  alf airs  was  changed  from  Spain  to 
France,  there  now  lay  the  prospecttve."~-Reliqutas  Wot. 
toniantl,  p.  219. 

2.  Outlook,  forecast,  foresight,  providence,  prep- 
aration.   (Bacon.) 

3.  A  point  of  view ;  a  standpoint. 

"  Men,  standing  according  to  the  prospective  of  their 
own  humor." — Daniel:  Defence  of  Khyme. 

*4.  A  perspective  glass ;  a  glass  through  which 
things  are  viewed.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,547.) 

prS-SpSc'-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  prospective;  -ly.\ 
In  a  prospective  manner ;  with  regard  or  reference 
to  the  future. 

prS-spSc  -tlve^nSsa,  subst.  [Eng.  prospective; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  prospective  j 
regard  had  to  the  future;  foresight. 

pr8s'-p8ct-18ss,  a.  [Eng.  prospect ;  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  prospect  or  view. 

"  As  dismal  and  prospectless  as  if  it  stood  '  on  Stanmora 
wintry  wild.'"—  Walpolc:  Letters,  iii.  830. 

prS-SpSc -t5r,  «.    [Eng.  prospect,  v. ;  -or.] 

Mining:  One  who  prospects  or  searches  for  pre- 
cious stone  or  metals. 

prS-spSc  -tus.  «.  [Lat.=a  prospect  (q.  v.).]  A 
brief  sketch  or  plan  of  some  proposed  commercial 
enterprise  or  undertaking,  as  a  literary  work,  con- 
taining tho  details  of  the  general  plan  or  design, 
the  manner  and  terms  of  publication,  &c. ;  specif, 
applied  to  a  document  issued  by  tho  directors  or 
promoters  of  a  new  company  or  joint-stock  associa- 
tion, containing  the  objects  of  the  association,  the 
names  of  tho  directors  and  other  officers,  theamount 
of  capital  required,  the  security  offered,  tho  profits 
estimated  to  DO  realized,  and  such  other  details  as 
may  assist  the  public  in  judging  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking. 

pro's  -pSr,  r.  /.  A  >'.  [Fr.  prosptrer,  from  Latin 
prospero,  from  prosperus,  prosper  =  prosperous 
(q.  v.);  Sp.  prosperar;  Ital.  prosperare.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  prosperous,  fortunate,  or 
successful ;  to  favor ;  to  give  or  bring  prosperity  to, 
(Gene&i*  xxiv.  40.) 


boll,    boy;     pout.    Jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    \Ua;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £. 
-clan.       -tlan  =  shan.      -tlon.      -sion  —  shun:       -tiou.        -sion  =   zhfin       -tlnua       -nlnna       -sinus  =  shus.      -hie.      -die.     Ac.  =  b«l.       rial- 


prosperity 


B.  Intrantitive  : 

1.  To  bo  prosperous,  fortunate,  or  successful  ;  to 
luoeeed,  to  make  gain. 

"I  wish  In  al  thlngesthatthou  jmxprrrilnland  faredest 
••ll/'-SJ"*"-  (fltt) 

2.  To  thrive;  to  be  in  a  healthy  state. 

"All  things  dopro»p«r  best,  when  they  are  advanced  to 
tb*  better^—  Bacon. 

8.  To  bo  in  n  successful  or  favorable  state;  to  go 
on  or  turn  out  successfully  ;  to  succeed,  to  thrive. 

"Things  prospered  with  him  still  more  and  more."— 
1  Maccabees  »iii.  a 

4.  To  give  or  bring  prosperity. 

"Greatest  blessings  prosf'  ring  Peace  Impart*." 

Stirling:  I'unxnesl*  to  Prince  Henry. 

•5.  To  increase  in  size  ;  to  grow. 

"Black  cherry-trees  prosper  even  to  considerable  tim- 
bar."— 


pr5s  per  1  t#,  'pros  per-1  te,  ».  [Fr.  pro«- 
pfritt.  from  Lat.  protperitatem,  accus.  of  prospert- 
tat,  from  prosuerus,  prosper—  prosperous  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
protprridiul  ;  Ital.  prospered.]  The  state  of  bemp 
prosperous;  good  progress  or  success  in  any  busi- 
ness  or  enterprise;  advance  or  gain  in  anything 
good  or  desirable;  attainment  of  wishes  or  the 
Object  desired. 

"Prosperity  is  bnt  a  bad  nurse  to  Tirtne."—  Soutn:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iv.,  ser.  2. 

pr6s  -pSr  ofis,  adj.  [Lat.  pronperwi,  pronper= 
according  to  one  s  hopes,  favorable  :  pro=forward, 
and  «pe»=hope,  gpero—to  hope;  Fr.  prospers;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  pnwpero.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  prosperity;  pnccessful,  tlirtving; 
making  progress  or  advancement. 

2.  Attended  with  good  fortune  or  success  ;  success- 
ful, favorable,  fortunate,  auspicious. 

"  To  bring  the  negotiations  with  Tyrconnel  to  a  prosper- 
ous Issue."—  Jtacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

3.  Favorable,    favoring   success;    helpful;   as,    a 
prosperous  wind. 

pr6s  per  ofis-1?  ,  adv.  [Eng.  pro»peroiw  ;-/».] 
In  a  prosperous  manner;  with  good  fortune  or  suc- 
cess; thrivingly,  fortunately. 

"That  concern  goes  on  jiruniieronslu."—  Sharp:  Sermons, 
«U.  v.,  ser.  4. 

PrSs  -p8r  OUS  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  prosperous:  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  prosperous  or  success- 
ful; prosperity. 

*pr8s  ph?-6-d6n  te$,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  prosphyf>=la 
Cause  to  grow  to,  and  minus  (genit.  otlonto»)  =  & 
tooth.] 

Zoology:  Wiogmann's  name  for  Wagler's  Plcuro- 
dontes  (q.  v.). 

pr6s  -phf  sis  (/)/.  prSs  -phf  sea),  s.  [Greek 
proj»p/i|/m'*—  a  growing  to;  prtwn/t^o^to  cause  to 
grow  t<i  :  pro»=to,  and  pA;/fl=to  bring  fprtli.] 

Rot.  (pi.)  :  Bhrart'l  name  for  thu  pistillidia  of 
Mosses. 

prS  splc  lence  1C  as  Bh),«.  [Lat.  prospiciens, 
pr.  par.  of  pro«^irio=to  look  forward.]  [  PROSPECT, 
subtt.\  The  act  of  looking  forward. 

pros  tan  t  her  a,  «.  [Gr.  prosthekl=an  append- 
age, and  f//i//""'N  !l..wery.  | 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Prostanthereap  (q.  v.). 
Prostanthera  lasianthes  is  cultivated. 

pr6s  tin  ther  -5  se,  «.;•'.  [Mod.  Lat.  prostan- 
tnfr(a);  Lat.  fern.  j»l.  adj.  suff.  -eve.] 

Sot.:  A  tribe  of  LabiaUp. 

pr8s  tate,  a.&i.  [Gr.  pro»ral<"«=one  who  stands 
before  ;  prustaten=  to  stand  before,  to  guard  :  pro= 
before,  and  <fo-=root  of  katemi  =  tu  stand  (<\.  v.J.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Standing  before  ;  prostatic. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  PROSTATE-GLAND. 
prostate-gland,  «. 

Annt.:  The  largest  of  all  the  organs  connected 
with  t  tin  male  generative  system.  It  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  ulanil-  (if  the  racemose  type,  resembling  a 
chestnut  in  size  and  shape,  situated  before  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  l>ehin(l  the  symphysi*  pubis,  and 
surrounding  the  tirst  portion  of  the  urethra.  Its 
secretion  (a  white  viscid  humor,  discharged  into 
tan  urethra  by  ten  or  twelve  excretory  outlets)  is 
prolinl.ly  allied  to  that  of  the  vesiculce  seminales, 
for  which  it  server  a-  a  vehicle. 

Pr5  Btit  Ic,  (i.  [Eng.  prnntat(e);  -ic.  ]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  the  prostate  glands;  as,  prostatic 
ducts. 

prostatlc-calcull,  «.  />(. 

Pathnl.:  Concentrically  laminateil  concretions, 
depositeil  from  the  .-em-lion  of  the  prostate.  They 
occur  almost  universally  in  advanced  age. 

prfis  ta  tl  Us,  s.  [Eng.  pro»iaf(e);  nuff.  -Hit 
(Q.v.).l 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  prostate-gland. 
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•pr5s-te"r  na  -tion, «.  ( Lat.  protterno=  to  *trew 
forth  or  forward.]  [PROSTRATION.]  The  state  of 
being  cast  down  or  depressed;  depression,  dejec- 
tion, prostration. 

pr6s  the  ma  dijr  -a,  «.    (Greek  prostltema=an 

a].j..-ii<lai,'.-.  JHM!  Att.  derc— the  neck.] 

Ornith. :  Poo-bird  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Meliphagidn>, 
with  a  single  species,  from  New  Zealand. 

pr8s  the  sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  pro«=to,  and  thai* 
=  u  placing.] 

1.  Philol. :  The  addition  of  one  or  more  letters  to 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  fcelovod,  bereft.    The 
opposite  to  aphieresis  (q.  v. '. 

2.  Surg. :  The  addition  of  an  artificial  part  to 
supply  a  defect  of  the  body,  as  a  wooden  leg,  &c. ;  a 
flesh  growth  filling  up  an  ulcer  or  fistula.    Also 
called  Prothesis. 

pros  thet  Ic,  a.  [Or.  prosthetikos,  from prosti- 
th&mi—to  add.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  prosthesis; 
prefixed,  as  a  letter  to  a  word. 

*pr8s-tlb  u-lofis,  a.  [Lat.  prcw(i6u(um  =  a  pros- 
titute.)  Pertaining  to  prostitution,  meretricious, 
fornicating. 

pros  tl  tate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  prostitutus,  pa.  par. 
ofpro8tituo=to  set  forth,  to  expose  openly  .to  pros- 
titute: pro=openly,  and  statuo=to  place;  Fr.  pros- 
tituer;  Sp.  prostituir.) 

A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  offer  for  sale :  to  offer  freely. 


protarch 

2.  (Reflex.) :  To  throw  one's  self  down  or  fall  in  a 
posture  of  the  deepest  humility  or  adoration;  to 
DOW  in  reverence. 

3.  To  reduce  totally ;  to  cause  to  sink  ;  to  deprive 
of  all  strength  or  uuergy  ;  as,  He  was  prostrated  by 
sickness. 

*4.  To  destroy  utterly;  to  demolish;  to  ruin 
utterly. 

"  In  the  streets  many  they  Blew,  and  tired  divers  place*, 
prostrating  two  parishes  almoHt  entirely."— //upward. 

pr6s  tra  tion,  «pros-tra-cl  on,  t.  [Fr.  pro«- 
tfifi<',t.  from  Lat.  prostratitntem,  accus.  of  pnjtt- 
tratio,  from  f)ro«fra<u*=prostrate  (q.  v.) ;  Spanish 
postracion;  Ital. prostrazionc.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  prostrating,  throwing  down,  or  lay- 
ing flat. 

•J.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  down  in  deepest 
humility  or  adoration  ;  properly,  the  act  of  falling 
prostrate  on  the  face,  but  applied  generally  to 
kneeling  or  bowing  in  adoration  or  reverence. 

3.  Servile  submission. 

4.  Great  depression  or  dejection. 

II.  Pathol.:  Great  but  temporary  oppression  of 
the  system,    depressing  but  not    permanently  ex- 
hausting the  vital  energies* 

*pr8s  -trat  8r,  «.  [Lat.,  from  prottratiu,  pa.  par* 
of  prosterno=to  prostrate  (q.  v.).J  One  who  pros- 
trates or  overturns. 


•i.  To offer'for" lewd  purposes; to'expose  for  hire       Pr6s-tyie,«.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. prostylus,  from  (ir. 
for  indiscriminate  lewdness.    (Lev.  xix.  22.)  prostylos:  pro  =  before,    and   stylos  =  a   pillar,  a 

column.] 
Architecture: 

1.  A  temple  which  has  a  portico  in  one  front,  con- 
sisting of  insulated  columns  with  their  entablatures 
and  fastigium.    (AMPIIIPKOHTVI.E. ] 

2.  A  portico  in  which  the  columns  stand  out  quite 
free  from  the  walls  of  the  building  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

"The  prostyle,  whofie  station,  being  at  front,  consisted 
of  only  four  columUB."— Evelyn:  Architects  and  Arcnitecl- 
urf. 

pros,  f,  adj.  [Eug.  pro»(e);  -y.]  Consisting  of 
or  like  prose ;  prosaic,  dull,  tedious,  tiresome. 

pro  ay"!  -16  glsm,  ».  [Prefix  pro-,  and  Eng.  tyl- 
Imjism  (q.  v.).] 

Logic:  (See  extract.) 

"A  ;>ro!»i///<t/<*m  in  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  are  so 
connected  together,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  former  is 
the  major  or  the  minor  of  the  following."—  Watts:  Logic. 

prot  ,  pref.    [PHOTO-.] 

*pr8-tic  -tic,  adj.  [dr.  protaktikos.]  Placed  or 
being  at  the  bcgmniug(;  previous;  giving  a  previous 
narrative  or  explanation,  as  of  the  plot  or  person- 
ages of  a  play. 

pr6    ta.  gon,  s.    [Gr.  ;jro(«yo«  =  leading  the  van.] 

Chemistry:  CnfiHjoiNiPOzifT).  A  phosphorated, 
fatty  body  extracted  from  the  brain-substance  by 
alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  It  is  colorless,  without 
smell,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  very  sol- 
uble in  warm  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
bundles  of  fine  needles.  When  boiled  in  absolute 
alcohol  it  decomposes  with  separation  of  oily  drop*-. 

pro  tag  fin  1st,  «.  [Greek  prMagOnittit,  from 
prOio»=flrst,  and  ag6nistes=»n  actor.] 

1.  Greek  Drama:  The  leading  character  or  actor 
in  a  play. 

"Behind  whose  mask  ths  protagonist  spoke  during  the 
play." — Donaldson;  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  108. 

2.  A  leading  character  generally. 

"To  take  his  place  In  history  for  all  time  as  one  of  it* 
foremost  protagonists.'1 — London  Ihutij  Telegraph. 

pr6  ta  -ml-a,  mint.  [Prof,  pro*-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
amia  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Amiidip,  from  the.Tortiary 
deposits  of  Wyoming. 

pr6t  a  mos  -ba,  «.    [Pref.  prof-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 

mwffcu.] 

ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  Haeckel's  order  Lobomonera. 
They  are  minute  masses  of  protoplasm,  increasing 
by  symmetrical  fission. 

pro  tan  drous,  prot  <ir  an  drous,  ».  [Pref. 
prot-,  prvter(o)- ;  Gr.  an£r  (geuit.  nnttros)=u  man, 
here = a  stamen,  and  Eng.  .-nil.  -oiu.] 

Hot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  plants  in  which  tin- 
stamens  are  ready  to  discharge  their  jn.ll.-n  before 
the  ^tik'nin  is  ready  to  receive  it,  tlms  inviting  cniss 
fertilization.  Examples:  LUgitalu  purpvrea,  Pit- 
tint  illtt  anjterina,  Ac. 

pr6  tan  -drj,  «.    [PHOTANDHOCS.] 

Hot.:  The  state  of  being  protaudrons. 
prd  t&n    to,  ;</ir.    [Lnt.]    Forsomuch. 

•prftt  arch,  ».  [Pref.  pro/-,  and  (ir.  arcfc«=to 
rule.]  A  chief  ruler. 


3.  To  offer  or  expose  upon  vile  terms  or  to  un- 
worthy persons. 

"  Prostituting  holy  things  to  idols." 

Mill"it     Santsun  Agonistet. 

4.  To  give  up  or  devote  to  low,  base,  or  unworthy 
uses  or  purposes ;  to  use  for  base  or  wicked  pur- 
poses ;  to  abuse  shamefully. 

"  Compelled  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen." 

Koscommon:  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  associate  with  prostitutes;  to 
commit  fornication  or  adultery. 

"Marrying  or  prostituting  as  befell." 

Milloii.  f.  L.,  xi.  716. 

•prSs  -tl-tute,  a.  [Lat.  prostitutus.]  [PHOHTI- 
Tt'TE,  r.l  Prostituted  ;  given  up  to  lewdness  or  to 
base  and  unworthy  purposes. 

"  Now  prostitute  to  infamy  and  hate." 

Drayton:  Barons'  H'ar*.  i. 

pr5s  -tl  tute,  ».  [Latin  prostituta;  Fr.  prosti- 
tute.] 

1.  A  female  abandoned  to  indiscriminate  lewd- 
ness;  a  strumpet,  a  harlot. 

"  The  vilest  prostitute  in  all  the  st«ws." 

t'ungreve:  Jufenat,  sat.  zl. 

2.  A  base  hireling;  a  mercenary;  one  who  will 
undertake  the  basest  employment  for  hire.  (Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  113.) 

pros  tl  tu  tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  prnstitu- 
ti'mem,  accus.  of  jtrostitutio,  from  prottitutus,  pa. 
par.  of  pro«Wu0=to  prostitute  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  jtrostitu- 
cioti:  Ital.proflii/uz/onc.J 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  prostituting  or  giving 
one's  self  up  to  indiscriminate  lewdness  for  hire ; 
harlotry  ;  the  life  or  habits  of  a  prostitute. 

2.  The  act  of  employing  for  base  or  unworthy 
purposes  for  hire. 

prSs  -tl-tvi-t5r, «.  [Lat.]  One  who  prostitutes; 
one  who  submits  himself  or  otters  another  to  vile 
purposes;  one  who  prostitutes  anything  to  base 
uses. 

pro  sto  ml  urn,  «.  [Gr.  pro»fomion  =  n  month, 
specif,  of  a  river:  pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.8(omrt  =  month.] 

ZoOl. :  A  portion  of  an  animal  before  the  month. 
Used  of  the  Plauarida  and  certain  Annelids. 

pros  trate,  <«//.  [Lat.  proflrra/u«.  pa.  par.  of 
proa/<'r»w=to  throw  forward  on  the  ground:  pro= 
forward,  and  «/er«o=to  throw  on  the  ground,  to 
strew.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lying  full  length  on  the  ground  or  other  sur- 
face. 

2.  Lying  in  a  posture  of  humility  or  humblest 
adoration. 

"I  am  torn  np  by  the  roots  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth!"—  Burke:  Let.  to  a  .Voo/e  Lord. 

8.  Lying  at  mercy,  as  a  suppliant. 
"  They  left  their  steeds,  and  jtn^trate  on  the  place. 
From  the  fierce  king  Implored  the  offenders'  grace.'* 
Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arctte,  ii.  826. 

II.  Bot.:  Lying  flat  upon  the  ground. 

prfts  trate,  r.  /.  [  PROSTRATE,  a.]  [Fr.prrwferi.er; 
O.  Sp.  &  Port,  prottrar;  Sp.  postrar;  Ital.  pro«- 
frare.] 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  or  lie  prostrate ;  to  lay  flat ;  to 
throw  down. 


flte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     -wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     trf,     Syrian.      »,     ce      e;     ey      a.       qu  •  kw. 


protasis 

pr6t  -a-sls,  «.  [Or.,  from  proteino=to  strutcli 
boforc,  to  present.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lany.:  A  proposition,  a  maxim. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  .-Inc.  Drama:  The  first  part  of  a  comedy  or 
tragedy,  in  which  the  several  characters  are  dis- 
played and  the  argument  of  tho  piece  explained. 

"  I>o  you  look  for  conclusions  in  nprotutis  f  I  thought 
the  law  of  comedy  had  reserved  them  to  the  catastrophe." 
— Ben  Jonson:  Maynetto  Lady,  i.  1. 

2.  Gram,  d*  Rhet.:  The  first  clause  of  a  condi- 
tional sentence,  being  the  condition  on  which  the 
main  term  lapodosis)  depends,  or  notwithstanding 
which  it  takes  place;  as,  Although  he  was  incom- 
petent (protasis),  ho  was  elected  (apodosis). 

pr6t  as  -ta-Clne,  adj.  [Pref.  prof-;  Mod.  Lat. 
astacius),  and  Eug.  suff.  -ine.]  Belonging  to, 
resembling,  or  connected  with  tho  hypothetical 
ancestor  of  tho  Crayfishes.  (Hiuley:  Crayfish,  p. 
o44.) 

pro  tas  ter,  a.  [Pref.  prot-,  and  Gr.  astir=a 
starfish.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ophiuroidea,  with  four 
species  from  tho  Silurian  and  two  from  the  Upper 
Devonian.  Tho  body  consists  of  a  circular  disc, 
covered  with  small,  imbricated,  calcareous  plates, 
with  five  long,  fiexuous  arras,  each  with  two  rows 
of  ventral  plates,  so  disposed  as  to  give  origin 
to  a  series  of  distinct  pores. 

prS-taf-Ic,  *pr8-taf-Ick,  a.  [Or.  protatikos; 
Lat.  prot aticus ;  Fr.  protatique.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  protasis ;  introductory. 

"There  are  protatlck  persons  in  the  ancients,  whom 
they  use  in  their  playa  to  hear  or  give  the  relation." — 
Dryden. 

pr6'-t8-a,  «.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Proteus  (q.  T.), 
from  tho  diverse  appearance  of  tho  species.] 

Bot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  Proteacow  (q.  v.). 
Small  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  from  South  Africa, 
witli  largo  heads  of  flowers,  often  surrounded  by 
bracts.  An  elongated  two-parted  calyx,  the  broader 
lip  with  three  nearly  sessile  stamens,  the  narrower 
lip  with  one;  fruit  a  hairy  one-seeded  nut.  The 
species  are  many,  and  with  beautiful  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  wood  of  Protea  grandiflora  is  made 
into  wagon  wheels :  its  bark  is  given  in  diarrhoea. 
The  honey  from  tho  flowers  of  P .  mellifem  and 
P.  speciosa  is  boiled  down  and  taken  for  coughs. 

pr6-tS-a  98  »,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  prote(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

1.  Bot. :    Protoads ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Daphnales.    Shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  hard  dry  loaves,  calyx  in  four  divisions,  cor- 
olla none,  stamens  four,  some  of  them  sterile ;  ovary 
superior,  with  one  ascending  ovule,  or  two,  or  two 
rows.     From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope    and   Aus- 
tralia. Sub-orders  Nucamentaceie  and  Folliculares. 
Known  genera  forty-four,  species  650. 

2.  Palceobot.:  Various  Proteads,  some  apparently 
of  the  existing  genera,  Dryandra,  Banksia,  Grevil- 
lea,  Ac.,  exist  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Aix-la- 
Chapolle,  others  in  the  Upper  Molasso  of  Switzer- 
land. 

pr6-tS  a  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [PHOTEACE.E.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Proteaceie. 

pr6  -tS-id,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  prote(a).  Eng.  suff. 
-int.] 

Hot.  (pi.) :  The  order  or  tribe  Proteace*?.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

pr6-t5  -an,  o.  [PROTEUS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Proteus;  hence,  readily  assuming  different  shapes; 
exceedingly  variable,  versatile. 

"In  all  the  protean  transformations  of  nature." — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  Si 

pro  tS -an-lj,  adr.  [Eng.  protean;  -ly.]  In  a 
protean  manner ;  with  the  assumption  of  many 
shapes. 

"Proteanlv  transformed  into  different  shapes." — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  36. 

pr8  tSct  ,  f.  t.  [Lat.  protectus,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
tego~to  protect:  pro-  =  before,  in  front,  and  tego= 
to  cover;  Fr.  proteger;  Sp.  proteger;  Ital.  pro- 
teggere.] 

1.  To  cover,  shield,  or  defend  from  injury,  harm, 
hurt,  or  danger  of  any  kind.    It  is  a  word  of  very 
general  import,  both  literally  and  figuratively  ;  thus, 
a  house  protects  us  from  the  weather,  a  fort  pro- 
tects a  harbor  from  the  enemy,  clothes  protect  the 
body  from  cold,  a  shade  protects  us  from  the  heat 
of  tlio  sun,  a  father  protects  his  children,  Ac. 

2.  To  encourage  or  support  artificially  by  means 
of  protective  duties. 

"Their  industries  were  protected  and  ours  were  not." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 
*Ii.  To  act  as  regent  or  protector  for. 

"Why  should  he  then  protect  our  sovereign  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  11.,  i.  1. 

*pr8  t8c  tee',  «.  [Eng.  protect;  -ee.]  A  person 
protected,  a  protege1. 

"Your  jtnttectee  ,  .  .  was  clerk  to  my  cousin." — W. 
Taylor  (of  Norwich):  Memoir*,  ii.  198. 
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prd  tSct  -Ihg,  pr.  pan  or  a.    [PROTECT.] 

prS  tSct -Ing-l?,  uilv.  |Eng.  protecting;  -ly.] 
In  a  protecting  manner;  by  protecting. 

prS  t8c  -tion,  'pro  tex-cl-on,  «.  [Fr.  protec- 
tton,  from  Lat.  protectionem,  accus.  of  protectio, 
from  protecttu,  pa.  par.  of  protego  =  to  protect 
(q.  v.);  Sp. protection;  Ital. protetlone.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  act  of  protecting;  the  state  of  being  pro- 
tected; defense ;  shelter  from  danger,  hurt,  injury, 
or  evil;   preservation  from    anything    hurtful   or 
annoying. 

"No  one  doubts  that  both  sexes  of  many  bird*  hare  had 
their  colon  adapted  for  the  sake  of  protection."— Darteln . 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  oh.  xvi. 

2.  That  which  protects,  shelters,  or  preserves  from 
danger,  injury,  or  evil;  a  shelter,  a  defense;  as, 
Clothes  are  a  protection  against  the  cold. 

'•'•-  A  writing  which  assured  safety  or  protection ; 
a  passport,  a  safe-conduct. 

II.  Polit.  Economy:  Protection  in  this  sense  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture  (England, 
1814-53).  But  the  idea  is  old,  and  has  been  known 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
lands.  Taxes  levied  solely  for  the  raising  of  reve- 
nue operate  in  restraint  of  free  trade,  and  are  there- 
fore a  form  of  protection,  but  the  term  is  generally 
limited  to  cases  in  which  these  taxes  are  imposed 
for  other  than  fiscal  purposes.  Their  most  com- 
mon aim  is  to  shield  some  languishing  trade,  occu- 
pation,or  profession  from  open  competition.  As  to 
the  practical  effect  of  protection  the  opinions  of 
politicians  and  political  economists  are  much 
divided.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  claimed  that  in  this 
country  protection  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect home  industry  and  enable  tho  producers  of  a 
protected  article  to  receive  in  return  for  their  serv- 
ices a  fair  remuneration.  On  tho  other  hand  it  is 
assorted  that  the  uniform  effect  of  the  policy  is  to 
render  the  article  produced  both  dear  and  bad. 
Protection  to  the  farmer,  free-traders  say,  makes 
every  loaf  smaller,  thus  taxing  for  the  benefit  of  a 
class  the  very  poorest  person  in  tho  country,  and 
aggravating  the  effects  of  any  famine  that  may 
arise.  [CORN-LAWS. J  Navigation  laws,  they  say, 
make  it  more  expensive  to  %york  a  ship,  and  dimin- 
ish tho  probability  of  its  being  largely  employed  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  JN'AVIGATION- 
LAWS.]  A  bounty  on  exportation  it  is  claimed  is  a 

Present  made  to  foreign  countries,  and  rice  versa. 
BOUNTY.]  It  is  believed  that  tho  protectionist 
system  on  a  large  scale  was  first  proposed  by  the 
(  hanccller  do  Birague,  an  Italian,  in  tho  suite  of 
Catherine  do  Medici.  It  was  developed  by  Colbert 
in  1661,  and  has  not  since  passed  away.  In  1692 
England  retaliated  on  France,  according  to  Adam 
Smith,  taxing  goods  imported  from  that  country  in 
1(>M  75  per  cent,  or  more.  Bounties  wore  abolished 
in  Britain  between  1818  and  1824,  and  this,  with  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation  Laws,  gave  tho 
protectionist  system  in  that  country  its  death- 
blow. In  this  country  protection  still  carries  with 
it  tho  mass  of  the  people  and  tho  government, 
though  a  large  minority  arc  in  favor  of  free-trade. 

IT  Writ  of  protection ; 

Law: 

•1.  Old  Eng.  Law:  A  writ  by  which  the  sovereign 
exempted  a  person  from  arrest. 

2.  A  writ  issued  to  a  person  required  to  attend 
court,  as  party,  juror  &c.,  to  protect  him  against 
arrest  for  •  certain  time. 


*prS-t8c  -tion-al,  «.  [Eng.  protection;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  protection. 

pro  tec  tion  Ism.  ».  [Eng.  protection;  •ism.'] 
The  doctrine  or  principles  of  protectionists;  the 
doctrine  or  system  of  protection. 

prS-t8c'-tlon-Ist,  s.  &  a.   [Eng. protection:  -1st.] 

A  As  subst.:  One  who  supports  the  system  of 
protection  ;  one  opposed  to  free-trade. 

B.  As  adj.:  Advocating  or  maintaining  protec- 
tion in  commodities  of  home  production ;  opposed 
to  free-trade. 

"Protectionist  countries,  as  well  as  free-trade  England, 
were  alike  suffering  from  over-production." — Echo,  Bept. 
S,  1886. 

pr8-tSc  -tlYe,  «.  [Eng.  protect;  -iet;  Fr.  pro- 
tectif.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Affording  protection;  sheltering, 
defending,  defensive. 

"  Protective  of  his  young." — Thomson:  Spring,  782. 

2.  Polit.  Econ.:  Protecting  commodities  of  home 
production  by  means  of  duties. 

protective-resemblance,  s.   [MIMICRY,  II.] 

prS  tec  live  ness,  s.  [Eng.  protective;  •nets.'} 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  protective. 

"Imbued  with  that  blessed  pratecttrenest."— O.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  Ixx. 


proteinus 

pr8-t8c  -t8r,  *pro -tec  tour,  s.  [Fr.  \ir,.t,fi,  u,-. 
from  Lat.  protectorrm,  accus,  of  protector,  from 
protectus,  pa.  par.  of  proteyo— to  protect  (q.v.); 
Sp.  A  Port,  protector;  Ital.  protettore.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  protects, 
guards,  shelters,  or  defends  against  danger,  injury, 
hurt,  or  evil  of  any  kind ;  a  defender,  a  guardian,  a 
supporter,  au  oncourager,  a  patron. 

"  Charles  I.,  aprotectorot  the  arts." —  Walpole:  Anecdotes 
of  fainting,  vol.  U.,  ch.  il. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Hist. :  One  who  had  the  care  of  t  Ii  •  king- 
dom during  tho  minority  of  the  king ;  a  regent ; 
specif,  applied  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  took  tho 
title  of  Lord  Protector  in  1653. 

"What's  a  protectort  He's  a  thing 
That  apes  it  in  the  non-age  of  a  king." 

Cleveland. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  cardinal   belonging  to  one  of  tho 
more  important  Catholic  nation*-,  who,  in  Rome, 
watches  over  questions  affecting  his  country.  Thorn 
are  also  Cardinal  Protectors  of  religious  orders,  col- 
leges, Ac. 

pr8  tSc  t8r  al,  a.  [Eng.  protector;  -al.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  protector;  protectorial. 

"The  representative  system  and  the  protectoral  power." 
— Godwin:  Mandei-llle,  I.  226. 

Pr8-t8c  t8r  ate,  «.  [Eng.  protector;  -ate;  Fr. 
protectorat ;  Sp.  pr^itectorado ;  Ital.  protettorato.l 

1.  Government  by  k  protector  or  regent ;  specif. 
applied  to  that  period  of  English  history  during 
which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  Protector. 

"In  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had  been  a  judge." 
— Xacatilay:  Hint.  Sag.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  position    sometimes    assumed    by  a  strong 
country  toward  a  weak  one,  in  virtno  of  which  the 
former  protects  and  upholds  the  interests  of  the 
latter,  taking  in  return  a  greater  or  less  interest  in 
the  management  of  its  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

prd  tSc-tb'r  -I-al,  n.  [English  protector;  -iul.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  protector ;  protectoral. 
(Xoble;  Bioy.  Hist,  Eny.,  iii.  70.) 

tpr6  tSc  tor  I-an,  <idj.  [Eng.  protector;  -ion.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Protector;  Cromwellian. 

"During  the  tyranny  of  the  rrotectortan  times."  — 
Fuller:  Worthier,  i.  466. 

pr8  tSc  -t8r  ISss,  ndj.  [Eng.  protector;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  protector;  having  no  protector;  un- 
protected. 

pr8  tSc  -t5r  ship,  'pro  tec  tour  ship, «.  [Eng. 
protector;  -tthip. ]  The  position  or  office  of  a  pro- 
tector ;  a  protectorate. 

prS  tSc  trSss,  *prStSc -trice,  ».  [Fr.protec- 
trice.]  A  female  who  protects. 

pr8-tSc -trlx,  s.    [Low  Lat.]    A  protectress. 

pr6-t6-g<,  pr6  te  gee  (as  pro-ta-xha').  ».  [Fr., 
pa.  par.  ofprotfgtr  =  to  protect  (q.  v.).J  One  who- 
is  nnder  tho  protection  and  care,  or  who  enjoys  the 
kindly  consideration,  of  another. 

pr6  t$  -1  dse  (!),«. pi.  [Lat.  prote(us);  fem.pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Ichthyoidea,  group  Perenni- 
branchiata.  Four  feet  are  present,  and  persistent 
external  branchiae.  In  some  classifications  Proteus 
is  the  sole  genus ;  in  others  Mcuobranchus  (q.  v.)  is 
included. 

pr6  t6-I-d»  (2),  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  prote(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  family  of  the  tribe  or  sub-order 
Nucamentacee  (q.  V.). 

pr6  -t8-Ids,  *.  pi.   [PROTEIN.]  [ALBUMINOIDS.] 

pro  -tS-In,  s.  [Or.  pn»teuo=to  be  the  first ;  protos 
=tirst ;  suff.  -in  (C/wwi.).  Named  from  holding  the 
first  place  among  albuminous  principles.]  [Al.KAL.i- 
ALBUMIN,  ALBUMEN,  1.] 

pr6  tS-I  -na,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  prote(us);  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ina.l 

Zool.:  Wallich's  name  for  a  group  of  Rhiznpoda, 
having  both  a  nucleus  anil  a  contractile  vesicle. 
There  a*re  two  divisions :  Actinophryna,  with  mono- 
morphous,  and  Amwbina,  with  polymorphous pson- 
dopods. 

4ro  te  In  a  ceous  (ce  as  sh  ,  pro  te  in  ous, 
.  [Eng.  protein;  -aceous,  -ous.]  Pertaining  to 
protein  ;  containing  or  consisting  of  protein. 

pro-t8-l-nl -n»,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  protein(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince  J 

£n(o»t.:  A  sub-family  of  Staphylinid»  (q.v.). 

pr6  t8-i  -nus,  ».    [PROTEUS.] 

Eutom.:  The  typical  genns  of  Proteinin«e  (q.  v.). 
Antenna?  slightly  perfoliated,  inserted  in  front  of 
tho  eyes;  elytra  covering  the  major  part  of  tho 
abdomen. 


boll,     bo~^;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ;hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -.Ion,      -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shns.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     deL 


proteles 


pr6'-t8-14$,  '•  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  (<  ,'c.'i«  =com- 
plote,  because  tho  fore  feet  are  pentadactyie,  as  In 
the  ( 'iinitlie.  while  in  tho  Hyenas  they  are  tetra- 
dactylo.  (D'Orttiany.)} 

ZooL:  Aard-wolf;  Proteles  lalandil,  an  aberrant 
form,  constituting  the  family  Protolid»,  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the 
Vivrrridw  and  the 
Hywnidte.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  full- 
grown  fox;  hyena-like 
In  color,  with  dark- 
brown  stripes  and  a 
black  muzzle.  It  re- 
sembles the  fox  in 
habits,  and  feeds  on 
ante  and  carrion.  It 
was  discovered  and 
described  by  Spar- 
maun,  about  1725,  re-  Protoles. 

discovered    by    Dela- 

lande,  and  the  genus  was  founded  by  Isidore  Geof- 
froy  St.  Hilaire. 

prft-tftr-I-dB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  protel(es) ;  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iaa1.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  JSluroidea,  with  one  genus, 
Protolos  (q.  v.). 

pro  t<5m  n&  d6n,  «.  [Gr.  protemn6=io  cut  off 
in  front;  suff.  -odon.] 

Palaiont.:  A  genus  of  Diprotodont  Marsupials, 
related  to  Uendrolagus  (q.  v.),  from  late  Tertiary  or 
Post-Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

pr6  t6m-p8r-S,  phrase.  [Lat.]  For  tho  time; 
temporarily.  (Frequently  abbreviated  to  pro  tern.) 

*pr6  tend  ,  '-. '.  [Lat.  protendo,  from  pro=forth, 
forward,  ana  tendo=to  stroteh.]  To  hold  out;  to 
stretch  forth. 

*pr8-t8nse  ,  s.  [Latinpro/riwu*,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
tendo=tit  protend  (q.  v.).  J  Extension. 

*pr8-t8n -Slve,  a.  [Lat>prote>ui(«»),pa. par.  of 
protendo=to  protend  (q.  v.);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 
Drawn  out,  extended,  continued.  (Sir  II".  Ham- 
ilton.) 

pr6'-t8-6-lIte,  ».  [After  Proteus  of  Greek  my- 
thology, and  Gr.  lithos=&  stone.] 

Petrol.:  A  very  hard  and  compact  rock,  consist- 
ing of  an  intimate  mixture  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  and  showing  distinct  traces  of  bedding,  asso- 
ciated with  granites.  Regarded  as  a  result  of  con- 
tact metamorphism.  A  variety  of  Cornubianite 

(q.  »•)• 

pr6-tS-6-mjfx -a,  s.  pi.  [Latin  proteus;  o  con- 
nective, and  (jr.  7nuj-a=slime.] 

Zool.:  A  class  of  Protozoa,  consisting  of  Gymno- 
myxa,  exhibiting  in  the  amoeba  phase  various 
forms  of  pseudopodia  often  changing  in  tho  same 
individual,  and  not  producingelaborate  spore  cysts. 
Its  founder  (Prof.  E.  R.  Lankoster)  does  not  group 
tho  genera  into  families  and  orders. 

pr8t-8r-an  -drofis,  a.    [PBOTANDBOCS.] 

tprSt  er  an  thous,  adj.  [Pref.  proter(o)-,  and 
Or.  anthos=u  flower.  J 

Botany : 

1.  A  term  used  when  tho  leaves  of  a  plant  appear 
before  the  flowers.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Protandrous  (q.  v.).    (Dancin.) 
Pr6-ter  I  an,  *.   [Soodef.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  The  Catholic  party  in  Alex- 
andria who  maintained  the  orthodox  faith,  for 
which  Proterius,  after  whom  they  were  called,  was 
barbarously  murdered. 

pr8t-8r-A^,  pre/.  |Gr.  proteros,  compar.  of  pro 
=bofore.]  Before,  either  in  timeor  space. 

pr8t  8r-6  base,  «.  [Greek  protero»  =  prior,  and 
Eng.  (.//<i  !/«/*•.  I 

Petrol.:  A  rock  regarded  as  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  diabase  and  diorite. 

pr8t-8r  6-glf  ph'-I-a,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  protero-,  and 
Gr.  tfli/ptu'  =  n  carving.] 

ZoOl.:  Poisonous  (  ombrino  Snakes ;  a  division  of 
tho  sub-order  Thatmtophidia  (q.  v.).  The  first 
fangs  of  the  upper  jaw  a  re  grooved  along  the  front, 
and  tho  general  appearance  of  tho  species  resem- 
bles that  of  the  harmless  snakes.  There  are  two 
families:  Elapiil»'  (terrestrial),  some  of  the-gonera 
with  tho  |x»wer  of  ex  I>M  inline  their  neck  into  a  kind 
of  hood;  and  Hydrophidie  (aquatic). 

pr8t-8r-8g  -yn-ofis,  a.   [PBOTOOTNOCS.] 

pr8t  8r-8p  6-d8B., s.  pi.  [Prof,  protero-,  and  Gr. 
pout  (genit. podos)  =  a  foot.] 

I'li'lu/.:  A  division  of  Sunrlda  (q.  v.).  Rayed 
dorsal  always  present,  and,  rather  short ;  veutrals 
inserted  below  (very  rarely  in  front  of)  the  dorsal. 

pr8t  8r  8p'-t8r-JB.  t.pl.  [Pref.  protero-,  aodGr. 


pferon=a  fin.] 
li-hthy.  :  A  di 
dorsal  belongs  to  thn  abdominal  portion   of    the 


division  of  Silnrid»  (a.  v.).    The  rayed 


vertebral  column,  and  is  always  in  advance  of  the 
voutrals. 
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pr8t-8r-6-sau  -rus,  a.   [PBOTOBOSADBUS.J 
pr8t-8r  6  sp6n  -41-a,  ».   [Pref.  protero-,  and  Gr. 
spungaos=&  sponge.  J 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Phalansteriidie  (q.  v.)(  formed 
by  Saville  Kent  (named  at  first  Protospongia).  He 
considers  it.  "so  far  as  is  known,  the  nearest  con- 
catenating form  between  tho  respective  groups  of 
the  ordinary  Choano-Flagollata  and  theSpongida," 
and  that  it  may  ba  "  consistently  acceptea  as  fur- 
nishing a  stock-form,  from  which,  by  the  process  of 
evolution,  all  sponges  were  primarily  derived." 

*pr6  t8r  -Vl-tjf,  ».  [Lat.  prutervitas;  protervus 
=perverse.]  Perverseness,  petulance. 

Pr8-t8st ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  protester,  from  Lat.  pro- 
testo,  protestor,  from  pro=openly,  and  testor=to 
bear  witness;  testis=a  witness;  Sp.  &,  Port,  pro- 
testar;  Ital.  protestare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  affirmation,  declaration,  or 
protestation ;  to  affirm  with  solemnity ;  to  declare 
or  affirm  solemnly ;  to  asseverate. 

"I  do« protest 
The  processe  of  ray  plaint  is  true." 

llascotgne;  Divorce  of  a  Lover. 

2.  To  make  a  solemn  or  formal  declaration  (often 
in  writing)  against  some  act  or  proposition.    (Fol- 
lowed by  against.) 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration 
of ;  to  affirm  or  assert  solemnly ;  to  asseverate. 

"I protest  true  loyalty  to  her." 
Shakeep.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  t'erona,  ir.  2. 

2.  To  call  as  a  witness  to  affirm  or  deny  a  state- 
ment or  affirmation  ;  to  appeal  to. 

"  Protest! ng  fate  supreme."— Milton;  P.  £.,  x.  480. 
*3.  To  prove,  to  show,  to  declare,  to  publish. 
"  Do  me  right,  or  I'll  protest  your  cowardice." 

Shakesp.;  Much  Arto  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
4.  To  promise  solemnly ;  to  vow. 

"  On  Diana's  altar  to  protest 
For  aye  austerity  and  single  life." 

Shakesp.:  Stiitsummer  \lghfs  Dream,  i.  1. 
II.  C'omm.:  To  mark  or  note  a  bill  before  a  notary 
public,  for  non-payment  or  non-acceptance.    [PRO- 
TEST, ».,  II.  1  (•>).] 

"The  bill  ...  if  not  taken  up  this  afternooa,  will 
be  protested." — Colman;  The  Spleen,  i. 

pro   test,  s.    [PROTEST,  t'.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  solemn  affirmation  or  declara- 
tion of  opinion  (frequently  in  writing),  generally  in 
opposition  to  some  act  or  protx>sition ;  a  solemn 
amnnatiou  by  which  a  person  declares  either  that 
ho  entirely  dissents  from  and  disapproves  of  any 
act  or  proposition,  or  else  only  conditionally  gives 
his  assent  or  consent  to  an  act  or  proposition,  to 
which  ho  might  otherwise  bo  considered  to  have 
assented  unconditionally. 

"The  Opposition,  content  with  their  protest,  refrained 
from  calling  for  a  division." — LitniloH  Dtiilu  Telegraph. 

II.  Late: 

1.  Commerce: 

(1)  A  formal  declaration  by  the  holder  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  promissory  note,  or  by  a  notary  public 
at  his  direction,  that  acceptance  or  payment  of 
such  bill  or  note  has  been  refused,  and  that  the 
holder  intends  to  recover  all  expenses  to  which  he 
may  be  put  in  consequence  of  such  uon-acceptance 
or  non-payment.  » 

(2)  Marine  Insurance :  (See  extract.) 
"Aprofesf  is  a  declaration  made  on  oath  t>>  the  captain 

of  a  vessel  which  has  met  with  any  disaster  nt  sea,  or  has 
been  compelled  to  run  into  a  foreign  or  intermediate 
port  for  safety.  The  protrs  t  should  be  made  as  soon  as  he 
enters  the  port,  .  .  .  thelimit  usually  assigned  being 
withfn  twenty-four  hours  of  his  arrival."— Btthell:  Count- 
ing-House  Dictionary. 

(3)  A  declaration  made  by  a  party  before  or  while 
paying  a  tax,  duty,  or  the  liko  demanded  of  him, 
which  he  deems  illegal,  denying  the  justice  of  the 
demand,  and  asserting  his  own  rights  and  claims, 
in  order  to  show  that  tho  payment  was  not  volun- 
tary. 

2.  Eng.  Part,  procedure :  (See  extract.) 

"Each  peer  has  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  house,  when  a 
vote  passes  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  to  enter  his  dissent 
on  the  journals  of  the  house,  with  the  reasons  for  such 
dissent;  which  is  usually  styled  hinproteat." — Hlacksti>nr: 
Comment.,  bit.  i.,  ch.  2. 

prot  es  tan  ??,  'prot  es  tan  cle,  «.  [English 
protestan(t);  -cy.]  Protestantism. 

pr6  tes  tan   d6,  ».    [Lat.] 

Law:  A  protestation.    [PBoTE8TATION.il.] 

pr8f-Ss  tant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  protester= 
to  protest  (q,  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Making  a  protest ;  protesting. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Protestants,  their 
doctrines,  or  forms  of  religion. 


proteus 

B.  At  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  protests. 

2.  Church  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  those  princes 
and  others  who,  on  April  19, 1529,  at  the  second  diet 
of  Speyer,  protested   against  tho_  decision  of  the 
majority,  that  the  permission  given   three  years 
before  to  every  prince  to  regulate  religious  matters 
in  his  dominions  till  the  meeting  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil should  be  revoked,  and  that  no  change  should 
be  mado  till  the  council  met.    Besides  protesting, 
they  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  future 
council.    The  diet  rejecting  their  protest,  they  pre- 
sented a  more  extended  one  next  day.    Those  first 
Protestants    were  John,  Elector  of  Saxony;   the 
Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg.  Onolzbach,  and 
Culmback:  the  Dukes  Ernest  and  Francis  of  Luno- 
berg;  the  Landgrave  Philip   of  Hesse;  Wolfgang, 
Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
imperial    cities   of   Strasburg,    I'lin,    Nuremberg, 
Constance.   Reutlingen,  Windsheim,    Memmingen, 
Lindau,   Kompten,    Hellbron,    Isny,  Woissenburg, 
Nordlingen,  and  St.  Gall.    The  name  is  now  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  and  churches  holding  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  and  rejecting  Papal 
authority. 

Protestant-dissenters,  «.  pi.    [  DISSKXTER. J 

Protestant-succession,  ».    [SUCCESSION.] 

prot  es  tant  Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  protettant ;  -ical.] 
Protestant. 

prot  es  t»nt  Ism,  «.  [Eng.  protestant;  -ism.} 
The  state  of  being  a  protestant;  protestants  col- 
lectively ;  the  principles  or  religion  of  protestants. 

tprSt  Ss-tant-Ise,  v.  t.  [Eng.  protestant;  -tee.] 
To  render  protestant ;  to  convert  to  protestantism. 

tpr8t'-8s-tant-lf,  adj.  [Eng.  protest  ant ;  -ty.] 
Like  a  protestant ;  in  conformity  with  protestant- 
ism or  protestants. 

"  Nothing  more  protestantty  can  be  permitted." — Mil- 
ton; Civil  Power  in  Secies.  Causes. 

prot  es  ta  tion,  *prot  es  ta-ci  on,  *prot-e«- 
ta  tl  oun,  ».  [Fr.  protestation,  from  Lat.  protesta- 
tionem,  accus.  of  protetttatio,  from  protestatus,  pa. 
par.  of  protesto,  protestor=to  protest  (q.  v.)  ;  op. 
protestation;  Ital. protestaxione.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  of  a  fact, 
opinion,  or  resolution ;  an  asseveration. 

"But,  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear." 

shakes^.:  Winter's  Tote,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  solemn  declaration  of  dissent;  a  protest. 

"  If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order  against 
them,  some  nobleman  published  a  protestation  against 
It."— Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

3.  A  solemn  vow  or  promise. 

"  Upon  his  many  protestations  to  marry  me." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Welltnat  Ends  Well,  1.  3. 

*4.  A  calling  upon  ;  an  appeal. 

II.  Law: 

*1.  Eng.  Law:  A  declaration  in  pleading  by  which 
the  party  interposed  an  oblique  allegation  ordenial 
of  some  fact,  by  protesting  that  it  did,  or  did  not, 
exist,  and  at  tbo  same  time  avoiding  a  direct  affir- 
mation or  denial. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  proceeding  taken  by  the  defender 
where  tho  pursuer  neglect*  to  proceed,  to  comix<l 
him  either  to  proceed,  or  to  suffer  tho  action  to  fall. 

pr8t'-8a-ta-tSr,  ».  [Lat.]  One  who  protests ;  a 
protester. 

pr8-tSst-8r,  'pro  test  our,  ».  [Eng.  protest; 
-«r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  protests ;  one  who  utters 
a    solemn    protest,    affirmation,    or     declaration. 
(Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2.) 

2.  Lair:  One  who  protests  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note. 

pro  test   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PBOTEST,  r.] 
pro  tSst  -Ing-iy,    adv.    [Eng.   protesting;    -la.] 

In  a  protesting  manner;  by  way  of  protest;  with 

protests  or  protestations. 

•pro  tes-tl-on,  «.  [Eng.  protest,  v. ;  -ton.]  Pro- 
testation. 

"  Your  greatest  pmtestlon  any  assurance  of  deepe  affec- 
tion."— Oreene:  Menaphon,  p.  64. 

pr6-tS-us,  pro  teds,  s.  [Latin=tho  name  of 
Neptnne'l  herdsman.  He  changed  liin  shape  at 
wifi.  (.Virgil:  Oeorg.lv.  U-taR.)} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:  (Seeetym.) 

2  fig. :  A  changeable,  shifty,  or  fickle  person; 
one  who  readily  changes  his  principles. 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  Tin-    typical  genus  of    the    Proteida?    (q.  v.). 

[HVPIKUITHIIN.  ] 

*2.  The  name  givon  by  Rosel  in  1755,  to  the  genns 
Amcuba  (q.  v.).  As  Proteus  was  occupied  [1]  it  is 
no  longer  used  in  this  sense. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     All,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine:    go,    pot, 
or.    wore,     wolf.     w8rk.     whd,     s6a;    mote.    cub.    cure,    unite,    car,    rttle,    fall;    try.    Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Jew. 


proteus-animalcule 

•proteus-anlmalcule,  ».  FLAOELLATA 

ZoOl.:  The  samo  as  PROTEUS,  II.  2.  - 

«pr6t  8  van  ge-H-6n,».    [Or.  prnto»= first,  and    0"^*"* 
'•>;n,,,iielion=a  gospel.]    [EVANGELIST.]     An  apoc- 
ryphal gospel,  ascribed  to  St.  James  the  Less.  Acrmtrat  .    . 

pr6-tha-la  -ml  8n,  *pr6  tha  la  -ml  urn,  subst.   p..*™"1 
[Or.  pro=before,  and  thalamos=t\ie  marriage-bod.]    FUSCI 
A  song  addressed  to,  or  in  honor  of,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  which  the  marriage  ceremonies    MTXOMT 
opened.    [EPITHALAMION.] 

"Poets  wrote protkalamlnms  in  their  praise." 

Draylon:  The  Miseries  ofyufen  Margaret. 

pr6-thfil -lus,  pro  thai  II  um.  «.    [Pref.  pro-, 
and  Lat.  thallus;  Modern  Latin  thallium.}  [TnAL- 

_  Botany:  The  first  result  of  germination  after  the 
impregnation  of  a  cell  in  tho  archegonia  of  some 
higher    cryptogams,  as    Ferns,   Equisetaceap,  and 
Marsileaceffi.    It  differs  in  the  different  orders, 
pro  -thS-Ite,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Jftn.:    A_na_mo   given  by  Uro   to   a    dark-green 
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protomyxa 


Nudo-,  Thsco-,  Cilio-,  and  Cystoflag- 
ellutn. 


•ha 

Monacineta*.  Synacinetae. 

Navieulatpe,  Eohlnellatte,  LacernaUe. 


THALAMOPHOBA 


HELIOZOA 
RADIOLARIA 


II.  Diplomacy:  The  minutes  or  rough  draft  of  an 
instrument  or  transaction ;  the  original  copy  of  a 
ir«i«     n_,  .  •.  i      treaty,  dispatch,  or  other  document;  a  document 

olo;.  H.tero-,  Hypo-,  and  PerUrl-  serTing  as  tho  preliminary  to  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions; a  diplomatic  document  or  minute  of  proceed- 
ings, signed  by  the  representatives  of  friendly 

„._, ,.„„„.    powers  in  order  to  secure  certain  political  ends 

Phjrco-,  Conio-,  ABCO-,  Oantro-,  and    peacefully ;  a  convention  not  subject  to  the  formal- 

Hymeuomycates.  ities  of  ratification. 

Physarete,  Stemoiiiteo-,  Tricheacea>, 

Lycogalea?. 
MonoHtegia,  Polyntegia,  Monothala- 

mia,  Polythtilamia. 
Aphro-,  Chalaro-.  and  Desmothoraca. 
Pancollas,  Panacantha>,  Punaolenin, 

Plegmideat.  8ph»ridew,    Disci-    .  pro-to-Cpl  -Ic,  a.    [Eag.  protocol; -ic.]   Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  protocols. 


pr6'-t6-cSl,  v.  i.  &  t.    [PROTOCOL,*.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  draw  up  protocols  or  first  drafts. 

B.  Trail*. :  To  make  a  protocol  of ;  to  enter  on  a 
protocol. 


den,  Cyrtidete. 
Prt-t*-   pr6t- ,pref     [Gr.  pwto.=flrrt.] 


"His  favorite  portfolio  was  now  in  your  Lordship's pro- 
tocolta  custody.   — Iflsrueli:  Letters  t. '**  --"-        "*" 


2.  Chem. :  A  prefix  originally  used  to  denote  the  first 
of  a  series  of  binary  compounds  arranged  accord- 
ing to  tho  number  of  atoms  of  the  electro-negative 


U\ — r       ; — .  *" v     w\*vvi   i»o,  v.    *.     ic 

.     present  it  is  used  to  designate  that    write  or  draw  up  protocols. 


variety  of  Sahlite  (q.v.),  resembling  fassaite,  found    element.  „__,„ 

in  the  Zillerthal,  Tyrol.  compound  in  a  series  which"  contains"  one '  atonTof 

proth  -g-sls,  «.    [Gr.,from  protithcmi=tr>  place    "'eeloctro-nogativo  element, 
before.  ] 

1.  Ecclei.:  A  credence-table  (q.  v.). 

2.  Surg. :  The  same  as  PROSTHESIS  (q.  v.). 

pr8-thd-n6-t8r  -I  at  (th  as  t),  pr8-t6  n8-tar 
I-it,  subst.    [Fr.]    The  college  constituted  by  the 
twelve  apostolic  prothonotaries  in  Rome. 


pr6 -t6-c8l-Ist,  s.    [Eng. prof ocol;  -ii 

1.  A  registrar  or  clerk. 

2.  One  who  draws  up  protocols. 

pr6  -t6-c8l-Iie,  v.  i.    [Eng.  protocol;  -we.]    To 


.,  Ka 

Kept  protocolfzftiff  with  soft   promises  and  delusive 
delnys.  '—Fathtr  Mahoney:  Keliquea  of  Fattier  Prout,  p.  86. 


(th  ast),  pr6-t6-n6 -tar-y,    cd[<-it,-:\ 

trol.  : 


pr6th6  nd-tar  _  .          .,,  , 

a.  [Low  Lat.  pro<onofar»u»,  from  Gr.  proYo»=flrst, 
ana  Lat.  notarius  =  a  notary  (q.  v.).  Tho  proper 
spelling  thus  is  protnnotary.  1 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  chief  clerk  or  notary. 

"  I  poynt  you  to  be  protnnntaru 
Of  Fame's  court."— Skrlton:  Poemt,  p.  23. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  State  Late:  A  chief  clerk  of  court  in  certain 
states. 


Pr6-t8-cal -Jlte,  ».    [Pref.  profo-,  and  English 
The  same  as  CRYSTALLINE-LIMESTONE 


Pe 

(q.v.). 
pro  to  cam    pus,  ».     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Greek 

Ichthyology:  A  genus  of  Syngnathidw,  with  one 


Cooper:  Monumental  Hist.  Egypt,  p.  21. 

Pr6-t6-g8-nel  -a,  «.    [Greek  protogeneia,  pecul. 

fern,  of  prut ogenf»=  first-born.] 
Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  147.] 
pr6  t6g  -Sn-6§,  «.     [PHOTOOESEIA.] 
Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Haeckel's  Lobosa  and  Lankes- 

tor's  Protoomyxa  ;  apparently  the  same  as  Amoeba 


, 

species,  Protocampus  hi/me  iiolomiui,  from  the  Falk-  porreeta  of  Schultze. 

land  Islands.    "It  may  bo  regarded  as  an  embry-  pro    to-fctne   Pr6  -t6-*in  s     fPref   orotn-    anil 

onal.fo™  °'            ^       (Wfl""ler)-  G?,,.,,^^,,?",,  |    * 


.l 
Pro-to-cat 


-1C,  a.    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 


•2.  Eng.  Law:  A  chief  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Com-  c<*techuic.]    Contained  in,  or  derived  from,  catechu 

mon  Pleas  and  in  the  King's  Bench ;  there  were  or  otllor  r<1sln- 

three  such  officers  in  tho  former  court  and  one  in  protocatechulc-acld  s. 
the  latter.    The  offices  aro  now  abolished. 


A  name  used  to  designate  varieties  of 
granite  and  gneiss  (q.v.),  which  contain  talc  or 
chlorite  as  a  constituent,  in  place  of  ordinary  mica. 
Abundant  in  tho  Swiss  Alps. 


protogln-gnelss,  protogln-granlte,  «.    [PRO- 

\/--  !*•!.-     T 


V  frequently  occurring  product 


lar  businessof  the  i>rovince. 

pr6  th6  n6  tar-^-shlp  (th  as  t),  pro-tho  no- 
tar  i-shlp,  pro  tS-nd  -tar  f-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  pro- 
thonotary,&c.;-ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  a 
prothonotary. 

pr6-th'dr  -&X,  subst.  [Prof,  pro-,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
thorax  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  The  anterior  ring  of  the  thorax,  carrying 
the  first  pair  of  legs. 

prd'-thy-rttm,  s.  [Gr.  pro=beforo,  and  thyra=& 
door.] 

Arch.:  A  porch  before  the  outer  door  of  a  house. 
(.QwiU.) 

pr6t -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  prot(ein) ;  -ic.]    (See  the  com- 


protocatechuic-aldehyde, 

Chem.:  C-H8O3=CliH:!(OH)2.CHO.  Dioxybonzal- 
lehyde.  A  crystalline  body  produced  by  tho  action 
of  chloroform  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrocatc- 

clun.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  melts  at  1!X)  ,  and  is  ruiuwni.;  n.  genus  01 
colored  deep  green  by  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  Pliocene  of  this  count 
Hy  fusion  with  potash  it  is  converted  into  proto-  equaled  an  ass  in  size  at 
catechuic  acid.  ofHipparion. 


major,  &c. 

pr6-td  hip  -pus,  *.    I  Pref.  pro/o-,  and  Gr  him>ot 
=a  horse.) 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Equida?,  from  the  Lower 
'- 


ry.    Some   of    the   species 
and  tho  feet  resembled  those 


tany:  A.  tribe  of  Palmelleap.     Chlorospermous       Archceol.  :  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with    tho 
Algae,  having  the  slimy  substratum  obsolete.  earliest  period  of  which  history  gives  any  account. 


pr6  t6-c8c  -CUB,  «.  [Prcf.  proto-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
coccus— 1\  berry.  J 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Protococci- 
dae.  In  one  of  the  two  conditions  in  which  it  is 
found  it  is  a  spheroidal  body  ,J?  to  IDJ0»of  an  inch 


itory  gives  any  account. 
"The  populations  and  their  languages  must  have  been 
largely   modi6ed   by  jiratoliiaturlc  influences."—  Journal 
Anlhrop.  Inttit.,  iv.  157. 

Pr6-t6-lab  -Is,  i.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr.  ia&i«=a 
handle.  | 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Camclidae,  from  deposits  of 
Pliocene  age. 

pr6-t6-llth'-lc,  a.   [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng.  lithic.] 
Anthrop.:   Belonging  to  the  dawn  of  the  Stone 


-  ^£.  ---    ------  -----------  -,  —   —   ----    .....  ~..    ...,..,.,,,,,.,,-  ,„  roof-gutters, 

potash,  and  soda,    \\hen  boiled  with  dilute  sul-  water-butts,  and  shallow  pools.  Protococcu»nivalis 

phnric  acid,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  leucine.  is  Red  snow  (q.  v.).     Dnnal  says  that  the  crimson 

pr6t  Ich  nl    tes,,  s.    [Pref.  prof-,  Gr.  ichno»=a  S°Ior  of  tho  salt-water  tanks  on  the  shores  of  the    epochs."-  H'««on.-  Prehistoric  Han,  I.  97. 

track,  and  suff.  -ites.]  Mediterranean  is  caused  by  P.  talintu.  pr6'-W-mar-tyr,    *pro-tho-mar-tyr, 


"A  possible  pratoltHttc  period  of  still  older  geological 
"-    '- 

[Fr 


first 
to  glue ; 


occurring  in  tho  Carboniferous  to  Belinurus,  akin  °y  notaries  because  accompanied  by  such 

to  the  recent  Limulus  (q.  v.).  leaf  or  fly-leaf ;  Gr.  pro/os=first,  and  kollad=" 

pro-tls   ta,  «.  pi.    [Ger.  protisten,  from  Greek  fco"a=8\u<'-] 
prOro8=nrst  in  point  of  time.]  L  °Td"lc"Tf  Language: 

ZoOl.:  A  kingdom  proposed  by  Haockel.  in  order       "  V16  or'Slnal  draft  or  copy  of  a  deed,  contract, 

come  the  difficulty  long  felt  by  zoologists  or  other  document, 
anists  in  ditferentiatinR  the  lowest  of  the       *  ln  "ie  same  sense  as  II. 


to  overcome  the 

and  hot — ^ — „. _, 

Protozoa  from  the  highest  of  the  Protopbytn.    In  "  Endorsing  protocols  with  the  most  intense  regard  fi 

(Leipzig,  1878)  he  gives  the  fol-  the  proprieties."-S<-r«>n* >"«  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  712. 


Dag  Protistenreich  (Leipzig, 
lowing  classification ; 


CLASSES. 
MONERA     .     . 


Scotg  Lair:  In  Scotland,  a  record  or  registry ;  on 

ORDERS.  the  admission  of  a  notary  he  receives  from  the 

Lobomonera,  Tachymonera,  Rhlzo-    dork-register  a  marked  book,  called  a  protocol.    In       Vi« -i 
monera.  this  the  notary  must  insert  copies  of  all  the  docu-    slime.  I 

Oymnolobosa.  Thecolobosa.  ments  he  may  execute,  to  be  there  preserved  as  in  a       ZoOl. :  A  genns  of  Haeckel's  Rhizomonera,  with 

one  specier,  Protomyxa  aurantiaca,  found  by  him 


2.  The  first  who  suffers  in  any  cause. 
"  Harapden,  firm  aseertor  of  her  laws. 
And  protomartyr  in  the  glorious  cause.'* 

Boysf:  Triumphs  of  Nature. 

pr6-t6-mer  -yx,  ».     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr.  meryx 
=  a  fish  supposed  to  ruminate.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Camelidee,  from  the 
Lower  Miocene  of  this  country. 

pr6-t&  m5n   as,  ».    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
monas  (q.  v.).] 
ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Proteomyxa  (q.  v.). 

-9.,  ».     [Pref.  profo-,  and  Gr.  myxa= 


Monocystida,  Polycistida 


record. 


boil,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon, 


fell,     chorus, 
-alon  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  t 
-Uon,      -ston  =  ihiln.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


protonema 


in  the  form  of  orange-yellow  flakes,  consisting  of 
Branching  and  retimlar  protoplasm  on  shells  of 
Spirilla  on  the  coasts  of  the  Canaries.  This  con- 
dition i-  a  pla-imxliiuu,  formed  by  the  union  of 
1 1  young  amoeba*. 

pr8-t6-ni   ma ,  ».     [  Prof,  proto-,  and  Gr.  nema = 

Kut. :  A  filiform  prothallus. 

pr6  t6  n6  tar  -I-it,  «.    [PROTHONOTARIAT.] 

pr6  t6-n6  tar-jf, s.    [PROTHOXOTARI.] 

pr6    to  n#m,  «.    [Pref.  prot-,  and  Gr.  onyma=a 

niiiiiu.J    The  first  person  or  thing  of  a  particular 

name. 
"The wrecked  canal-boat,  the  'Evening  Star,'  ignomtn- 

iously  quenched  in  the  twilight,  with  its  heavenly  prit- 

tunym   palpitating  in  the    vapor  above    It."—  Scrlbner't 

XoyCLZlnt.  March,  1880,  p.  667. 

pr6  to  pap  as,  «.  [Gr.  pru<os=first,  and  papa* 
-a  father,  a  priest.] 

Greek  Church:  A  chief  priest;  a  priest  of  superior 
rank,  corresponding  with  a  dean  or  archdeacon  in 
the  English  Episcopal  Church, 

*pro-t6-par  ent,  «.  [Pref.profo-,  and  English 
parent.]  A  first  parent. 

pr8  td  phyl-lum,  subst.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
)>hylloH=&  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  first  leaf  of  a  cryptogamic  plant  when 
germination  begins. 

pr6-t6-phy  -ta,  subst.  pi.  [Gr.  protophytos=&rst 
produced:  pro?o«=ttrst,  and  pftvto»=grown.] 

Bot. :  Perleb's  name  for  plants  of  the  lowest  and 
simplest  organization. 

Sr8t  -O^phyte,  «.    [PROTOPHYTA.]    Any  individ- 
of  the  Protophyta  (q.  v.). 

pr6-t6-phy-tSr-6-fc? ,  «.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 
phytology  (q.  v.).]  Paleeobotany. 

prd-t-6-pI-tllfi  -CUB,  subst.  [Pref.  proto-,  and 
Lat.  pittecut  (q.  v.). I 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  (  cbidw  (Platyrhina),  of 
large  size,  from  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil  of  Post- 
Pliocene  age. 

pro  t6  pla§m,  tprS-tS-plaf-ma,  substantive. 
[Gr.  pni(08=first,  and  plasnia= anything  formed  or 
molded.] 

Hinl.,  <tc. .-  "The  living  matter  from  which  all 
kinds  of  living  beings  are  formed  and  developed, 
and  to  the  properties  of  which  all  their  functions 
are  ultimately  referred."  It  was  first  noticed  and 
described  by  Koeucl  v.  Rosenhof,  in  his  account  of 
the  Proteus-animalcule,  and  was  named  sarcodo  by 
Dnjardin  in  1835.  Jn  1846  v.  Mo  ill  gave  the  name 
protoplasm  to  the  "tough,  slimy,  granular  semi- 
fluid portion  of  the  contents  of  the  vegetable  cell. 
Colin  suggested  the  identity  of  vegetable  proto- 
plasm and  animal  sarcode,  which  was  established 
bySchultze  (Arch.  f.Anat.  u.  Phys.  (Leipzig),  1861, 
pp.  1-27),  whose  conclusions  were  probably  aided  by 
the  researches  of  De  Bary  and  Koclliker.  Proto- 
plasm ia  a  transparent  homogeneous,  or  granular- 
looking  substance.  Under  high  microscopic  power, 
in  many  instances,  it  shows  a  more  or  less  definite 
structure,  composed  of  fibrils  more  or  less  regular, 
and  in  some  instances  grouped  into  a  honeycombed 
or  fibrillar  reticulum,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
is  a  homogeneous  interstitial  substance.  The 
closer  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum,  the  less  there  is 
of  this  interstitial  substance,  and  the  more  regu- 
larly granular  does  it  appear.  Water,  dilute  acids, 
and  alkalies  cause  protoplasm  to  swell  up,  and 
ultimately  become  disintegrated,  and  it  is  coagu- 
lated by  those  substances  that  coagulate  proteids. 
Its  composition  is  a  problem  with  which  science  is 
still  to  deal. 

pr6  to  plag  -mlc,  adj.  [Eng.  protoplami;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  proto- 
plasm. 

pr6  to-plast,  s.  [Lat.  protoplastus ;  Gr.  prtJto- 
plastos,  from  pro<o»=first,  and  p(<i««»=to  mold.) 
The  original ;  t  lie  thing  first  formed,  as  a  pattern 
to  be  copied ;  the  first  individual  or  pair  of  individ- 
uals of  a  species. 

pr6  to  plas  tic,  «pr8  t^plaa  -tick,  a.  [Eng. 
protoplast;  -ic.]  First  formed. 

pr8-t6p  -8-dIte,  «.  [Pref.  pruto-,  and  Gr.  pous 
(genit.  podo«)  =  a  fcM>t.] 

Camp.  Aitat.:  The  basal  segment  of  a  typical 
maxillipede. 

"Theprofopodff*  and  the  endopodit«t  taken  together, 
are  commonly  called  the  'stem  of  the  maxillipede, 
while  the  eiopodite  Is  the  •  palp.'  "—Hiuctft:  The  Cray. 
ffh,  p.  167. 

pr6  t6  pope,  0.  [Rnas.  pro/opop.]  In  Russia 
the  same  as  a  PROTOPAPAB  (q.  T.). 

pr6  t5p   tir-I, «.  pi.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Greek 
/•/'•/•'</i     a  fin.] 
I  :•  III  hi/.:  Owen's  name  for  the  Dipnoi  (q.  T.). 


pro  top 
fern.] 


3274 

-tir-Is,  *.    [  Pref.profo-,  and  Gr.  pteris= 
. 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Tree-ferns,  with  one  species, 
from  the  coal-measures  of  Whitcbaven. 
pr6  t8p  -tSr-ua,  ».    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr.  pteryx 

=  u  tin.  | 

Ichthy.  :  African  Mud-fish  ;  a  genus  of  8ireni«la>, 
with  a  single  species,  Protopterus  annectena,  from 
tropical  Africa.  Very  similar  to  Lepidosiron 
(o.  v.).  In  the  dry  season  these  fish  imbed  them- 
selves in  mud,  from  which  they  emerge  when  the 
rains  fill  the  pools.  In  this  state  the  clay  balls  con- 
taining the  fish  are  often  dug  out,  and  the  imbedded 
fishes  can  be  transported  to  Europe  and  released 
by  being  immersed  in  slightly  tepid  water.  They 
are  carnivorous,  and  attain  a  length  of  six  feet. 
(Owen  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  1848,  xviii.) 

pr6t-or  -nls,  t.  [Pref.  prot-,  and  Greek  orni«= 
a  bird.] 

Palaeontology  :  A  genus  of  Passerine  birds,  with 
one  species,  Protorni*  glariensis,  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  Slates  of  Glaris.  It  was  somewhat  similar 
to  a  lark,  and  is  the  earliest  known  Passerine. 

pr8t  -8r-6-saur,  s.  [  PROTOROSAURCS.  ]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Protorosaurus  (q.  v.). 
(Owen:  Palceont.  (ed.  2d),  p.  281.) 

pr8t  Sr-d-sau'-rfis,  pr5t  8r-6  sau  rfis,  <m&«<. 
[Pref.  protero-,  and  Gr.  suuro«=lizard.  (Agassiz.)} 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  founded  by  Von 
Meyer,  to  include  what  was  deemed  the  fossil  mon- 
itor of  Thuringia.  The  neck  is  long,  the  skull  of 
moderate  size,  the  tail  long  and  slender,  the  teeth 
sharp-pointed  and  implanted  in  sockets,  the  cer- 
vical vertebree  slightly  amphicoelous.  Two  species, 
Protorosaurua  speneri  and  P.  huxleyi,  from  the 
Permian  marl  slates  of  Durham,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Kupferscbiefer  in  Germany,  are  the  earli- 
est lizards  known.  They  were  six  or  more  feet  in 
length.  Owen  places  them  among  I  lie  Thecodontia 
(q.  v.),  while  Seeley  thinks  they  were  Dinosaurs. 

pro    t6  salt,  «.    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng.  salt.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  corresponding  to  the  lowest  oxide 
of  a  metal. 

pro  t6  spon  gl  a,  «.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Greek 
8poiiggo8=t*  sponge.] 

1.  ZoOl.  :  [PROTEHOSPONGIA.] 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Keratoda  (7),  with  four 
species,  from  the  Lower  Silurian.   ."The  minute 
structure   of   this   old   type    is   very    imperfectly 
known."    (Nicholson.)    Protospongia  fenestrata  is 
from  the  Lower  Cambrian.    (Hicks.) 

pr8'  to  spore,  «.  [Gr.  prototporot  =  sowing  or 
begetting  first:  prufo8=first,  and  sporos=&  seedj 

Bot.:  Berkeley's  name  for  theflrstapparentspores 
of  the  Pucciniei,  which  are  analogous  to  the  pro- 
thallus  in  the  higher  cryptograms. 

pr6-t6-tax-I  -teg,  «.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Modern 
Latin  taxites  (q.v.).] 

Palceobot.:  A  fossil  genus,  from  the  Lower  Devo- 
nian of  Canada,  regarded  by  Sir  J.  Wm.  Dawson 
as  coniferous,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Carruthers. 
founded  on  trunks  of  gigantic  sea-weeds,  and  called 
by  him  Nomatophycus.  The  trunks  vary  in  diame- 
ter from  ono  to  three  feet,  exhibit  concentric  rings, 
and  are  made  up  of  tubes,  the  larger  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  and  the  smaller  passing  in  and 
out  among  the  larger  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

pr6-t6-tne'r-I-a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Greek 
fht'i-fini-  a  wildanimal.] 

ZoOl.:  Huxley's  name  for  those  primary  mam- 
mals, from  which,  it  is  conceived,  the  Monotremata 
were  evolved. 

"In  all  probability  they  were  as  widely  different  from 
Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna  as  the  Insectivora  are 
from  the  Kdentata  .  .  .  Hence,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  have  a  distinct  name,  Prutntheria,  for  the  group  which 
includes  thene,  at  present,  hypothetical  embodiments  of 
that  lowest  stage  of  mammalian  type,  of  which  the  exist' 
ing  monotremes  are  the  only  known  representatives."  — 
I',;,,'.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1880,  p.  688. 

pr6  tft-thBr  -I-an,  «.  &  ».  [Modern  Lat.  profo- 
theri(a)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Protothoria. 

"  Prototherlan  characters."—  Proc.  ZoOl.  Six..  1880,  p.  654. 

B.  .tnKuii.il.:  Any  individual  of  the  Prototheria. 
pr6-t6-trSc  -tea,   ».    [Pref.  profo-,   and   Greek 

troktes—a  nibbler.J 

/.:  A  genus  of  Haplochitonidie,  with   two 


protractedly 


(q.  v.).]  An  original  or  model  after  which  any- 
thing is  copied;  the  pattern  of  anything  to  be 
engraved,  cast,  or  otherwise  copied;  exemplar, 
archetype. 

tpri  t6  tjfp  Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.profofyp(e);  -icaf.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  prototype. 

"  The  strongest  prototypical  mole,  with  the  biggest 
.  .  .  forefeet."— fall  Mall  Gazette. 

pr6-t5  vSr-mlc  -lj-llte,  ««*•/.  [Pref.  proto-,  and 
Eng.  i-rrniiciilitc.} 

Min. :  A  vermiculite-like  mineral  found  in  large 
folia  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.  Specific  gravity, 
2'269;  luster,  submetallic;  color,  grayisu-green. 
Analysis  yielded:  Silica,  33'28;  alumina,  14'8^: 
sesqnioxide  of  iron,  »'>•:»!:  protoxide  of  iron,  u-r>7  ; 
magnesia,  21'52;  water,  3'36;  hygroscopic  water, 
20-54=100-51. 

pr6  16  vSr  -tS-bra,  «.    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 


vertebra  (q.  v.).] 

Embryol.   (pi.} :  Tra 
plate  of  mesoblast  on 


f-jK'rios,  I*rototrocte*  murcena.  COII.HUHI  in  South 
Australia,  and  P.  oxyrhynchwi,  in  New  Zealand. 
The  settlers  call  thorn  Grayling.  They  liav«-  tho 
habit  of  C'oroKonuR,  are  scaly,  and  arc  provided 
\\itti  minute  teeth. 

pr6  -t6-type,  *.  [Fr..  from  Latin  prototypum, 
accui}.  of  prtttotypus—orifcin&l ;  (ir.  prototypon=& 
prototype.  pn>p.  m-ut.  sinw.  of  prOtoivpoi».teeord* 

inur  to  tho  lir-t   form :  protoe—  tirft,  ana  1ypos~ type 


?-ansverse  clefts  in  a  mass  or 
mesoblast  on  each  side  the  axial   cord, 
gradually  developing  into  the  vertebra". 

pr6-tft-v8r -ti-bral,  «.  [Eug.  protovertebr(a) ; 
-o(.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  protovertebrw. 

*pr6-t6-vSs  -tl-ar-f ,  ».  [Pref  proto-,  and  Lat. 
vestiarius=\>0TtainLUS  to  clothes;  vestis— clothes. ] 
The  head  keeper  of  the  wardrobe. 

"  Magister  and  protortsttary,  or  wardrobe  keeper." — 
H'arton:  English  Poetry,  i.  129. 

prt  t6x  -Ide,  «.    [Pref.  prot-,  and  Eng.  oxide.'] 

Chem. :  When  a  metal  forms  more  than  one  oxide, 
the  one  containing  the  least  proportion  of  oxygen 
is  called  the  protoxide. 

IT  Protoxide  of  copper=Jf«Jacon»fe;  protoxide  of 
nickel=#tt»»em7e,"  protoxide  of  zinc —Zincite;  pro- 
toxide of  lead= Jftwftiror. 

pr6-t8x  -I-dlze,  v.  t.    [Eng.  profoxid(e) ;  -ize.] 

Chem. :  To  combine  with  oxygen,  as  any  element- 
ary substance,  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen,  anu  one  of  the  other. 

pr6-t6-z6 -a,  «.  pi.    [PHOTOZOON.] 

/.n't!.:  A  group  of  animals,  occupying  the  lowest 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom.  They  consist  of  a 
single  cell,  or  of  a  group  of  cells  not  differentiated 
into  two  or  more  tissues ;  incapable,  as  a  rule,  of 
assimilating  nitrogen  in  its  diffusible  compounds 
(ammonia  or  nitrates,  or  carbon  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonates). The  food  is  taken  into  the  protoplasm, 
either  by  a  specialized  mouth  or  by  any  part  of  the 
cell  substance,  in  the  form  of  particles.  Prof.  Ray 
Lankoster  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xix.  830-66)  has 
brought  together  the  resultsof  the  latest  investiga- 
tions on  the  nature  of  these  minute  organisms,  and 
adds  full  bibliography.  He  divides  them  into  two 
grades : 

1.  QTMNOMTXA,  with  seven  classes — Proteomyxa,  Myce- 
tozoa,  Lpbosa,  Labyrinthulidea,  Heliozou,  Reticularia, 
and  Kadiolaria. 

2.  GOBTICATA,  with  six  classes — Sporozoa,   Flagellata, 
Dinoflagellata,   Bhynchoflagellata,    Clliata,   and    Acine- 
taria. 

pr6-t6  z6-an,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  profozo(a),-  Eng. 
sutt.  -an.  ] .  Any  member  of  the  sub-kingdom  Pro- 
tozoa (q.  v.) ;  a  protozoon* 

pr6  t6-z6 -1C,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  profozo(a);  Eng. 
adj.  suff. -ic.] 

1.  Hi-til. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  strata  in  which, 
or  to  the  time  when,  life  first  appeared. 

"The  protozoic,  or  tirHt  era  of  life." — Murchlaon:  Sllu- 
rioL  (ed.  i-  . t  .  p.  IL 

2.  ZoOl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Protozoa  (q.  T.). 
pr6  td-z6'-fiHj  s.    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr.  zoon=an 

animal ;  Z'~>=to  live.]  Any  individual  of  the  Proto- 
zoa (q.  v.), 

pro-tract',  'pro-track,  v.  t.  [Lat,  protractut, 
pa.  par.  of  profraAo=to  draw  out,  to  prolong  :pro- 
=  forth,  forward,  and  fraAo=todraw.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  draw  out  or  extend  in  duration ;  to  prolong, 
to  continue.    (Byron:  Corsair,  i.  17.) 

2.  To  extend  or  draw  out  in  length  ;  to  lengthen 
out  in  space. 

3.  To  delay,  to  defer,  to  postpone ;  to  put  off  to  a 
distant  time ;  as,  to  protract  the  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

II.  Surv.:  To  plot;  to  draw  to  a  scale;  to  lay 
down  the  lines  and  angles  of  by  means  of  a  scale 
and  protractor. 

*pr8  tract ,  ».  [PROTRACT,  t-.]  Tedious  delay 
or  continuance. 

"  Without  further  protract  and  dilation  of  time." — 
Wyatt:  Vorkt:  Henry  Vlll.  to  H'yatt  (an.  U2»). 

pr5  tract  -Sd,  pa.  pnr.  or  a.   [PROTRACT,  t-.J 
protracted-meeting,  >.     A   religious   mectim; 
protracted  or  continued  for  several  days,  chiefly 
among  Methodists  or  Baptists.    ( U.  8.) 

pr5  tract  Sd-ly1,  ndv.  [Eng.  prnlnirtril;  -Jy.) 
In  a  protracted  or  prolonged  manner  ;  tediously. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      wt,     wit,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wbd,     Bon;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     foil;     try,     Sjrlan.      te,     <e  =  «;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


protractedness 

pr6  trict  -Sd-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  protracteil;  -nest.] 
Tne  quality  or  state  of  being  protracted  ;  long  dura- 
tion. 

pr5  tract  -8r,  «.    [Eug.  protract,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ouo  who  protracts  or  lengthenx  out  in  time. 

2.  A  protractor  (q.  v.). 

prd  trac'-tion,  s.  [Latin  protrtictio,  from  pro- 
tractus,  pa.  par.  of  pro<raAo=to  protract  (q.  v.) ; 
1 1  ;i  I .  protrazione.] 

I.  Ord.Lo.nq.:  Tho  act.  of  protracting  or  length- 
ening out  in  time;  the  act  of  delaying  the  comple- 
tion or  termination  of  anything;  a  putting  off  or 
deferring  anythiug ;  delay. 

II.  Surveying: 

1.  Tho  act  of  plotting  or  laying  down  on  paper 
the  figure  or  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  land,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  plotted  on  paper ;  a  plan. 

pro-trie -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  protract;  -ive.]  Pro- 
tracting or  lengthening  out  in  time ;  prolonging, 
continuing,  delaying. 

"  The  protraotive  trials  of  great  Jove.'* 

Shaktap.:  Troflwt  andVresaida,  i.  8. 

pr6-trac -t6r,  ».    [Eng.  protract;  -or.] 

I.  on  i.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  protracts ; 
a  protractor. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  muscle  which  draws  forward  a  part. 

-.  Surg. :  An  instrument,  resembling  a  pair  of 
forceps,  for  drawing  extraneous  bodies  out  of  a 
wound. 

3.  6'urti. :    An  instrument,  of  various  forms  and 
materials,  for  laying  down  angles  on  paper,  &c. 

4.  Tailoring:  An  adjustable,  expansible  tailor's 
pattern. 

*pr6  trSp  -tIC-8,1,  a.  [Gr.  profreprtfco»=urging 
forward,  hortatory,  from  protrepd=to  urge  on:  pro 
=  forward,  and  trepo  =  to  turn.J  Hortatory,  per- 
suasive, porsuasory.l 

"The  meant)  used  are  partly  didactical  andprof  rtpttcal." 
—  Ward:  On  Infidelity. 

*pr6'-trlte,  a.  [Lat.  protritus,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
tero=to  rub  to  pieces.  J  Worn  out,  obsolete. 

"Protrite  ali'l  putid  opinions." — Gauden:  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  198. 

pro-trl  -t8n,  s.  [Prof,  pro-,  and  Modern  Latin 
frfron  (q.  ?.).] 

Palcfont. :  A  genus  of  Tailed  Amphibians  (?)  of 
Permian  ago.  The  skin  seems  to  have  boon  naked  ; 
the  head  was  larger  than  that  of  Salamaiidra,  and 
the  tail  relatively  much  shorter;  the  ribs  were 
short,  limbs  short  and  totradactylous. 

pr5  trtid-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  protrud(e);  -able.] 
Protrusile. 

"Thepro(rudoM«  trunk  or  proboscis  of  other  annelids." 
— Darwin:  Vegetable  Mold  and  Earthworm*,  p.  17. 

pro  trude  ,  v.  t.  &  f.  [Lat.  prorrudo=to  thrust 
forth  or  forward :  pro  =  forward,  and  trudo  =  to 
thrust.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  forward;  to  drive  or  force 
along. 

2.  To  shoot  out,  to  project,  to  cause  to  project. 

3.  To  thrust  or  put  forth,  as  from  confinement ;  to 
cause  to  come  forth. 

"When  young  Spring  protrude*  the  bursting  gems." 
//!.. ms<. ii     Autumn,  1,310. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  bo  thrust  out  or  forward  ;  to  pro- 
ject, to  shoot  forward. 

pr5-tru  -Slle,  a.  [Lat.  protrusus,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
rrudo=to  protrude  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  pro- 
truded and  withdrawn. 

pr5-trti   sion,  s.    [PROTKTJSILE.] 

1.  The  act  of  protruding  or  thrusting  forward;  a 
push  ;  a  thrusting  beyond  the  proper  or  usual  limits 
or  bounds. 

2.  The  state  of  being  protruded ;  projection. 
*3.  An  urging  or  driving  forward  ;  incitement. 
"Some  audden  protrusion  to  good." — Bishop  Hall;  Ser- 
mon on  Romans,  vi ii.  14. 

4.  That  which  protrudes. 

prfi  trfl  f}Ive,  a.  [Lat.  protrus(uf),  pa.  par.  of 
prorrudo=to  protrude  (q. v.);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 
Protruding ;  thrusting  or  pushing  forward. 

prS  trfl  glve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  protnwive:  -ly.] 
In  a  protrusive  manner;  obtrusively.  (Carlyle.) 

pr5-t&-b§r-an$e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  protubi  r- 
ans  =  protuberant  (q.  v.).]  A  part  which  swells 
above  the  rest ;  a  swelling,  a  prominence,  a  knob, 
a  bunch ;  anything  which  is  swelled  or  pushed  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  or  adjacent  surface ;  a 
hill,  a  knoll,  an  elevation.  It  is  ur-od  in  this  sense 
in  Anatomy,  as  the  occipital,  the  external,  and 
internal  protuberances. 

pr6  tu'-bSr-an-gy1, *.  [Eng.proru&eraH(f);  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  <>f  being  protuberant. 

2.  A  protuberance,  a  swelling. 
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pr6  til  b3r8.nl,  a.  [Lat.  protuberatis,  pr.  par. 
of  protubero=tv  bulge  out:  pro=forward,  forth, 
and  tuber = a  swelling-}  Swelling,  bulging  out; 
•wbQn  or  prominent  above  the  surrounding  or 
adjacent  surface. 

"  With  glowing  life  protuberant  to  the  view." 

Thomson;  Autumn. 

pr5-tft'-t>9r-tnt"iy,  adv.  [English protuberant ; 
-/'/•I  In  a  protuberant  manner;  with  a  protuber- 
auce. 

pr6  tft  -b5r-ite,  r.  i.  [Latin  protuberatu*,  pa. 
par.  of  urotubero~to  bulge  out.]  [PROTUBERANT.] 
To  swell  out  or  rise  above  the  surrounding  or  adja- 
cent surface ;  to  bulge  out ;  to  be  prominent. 

"If  the  navel  protuberutrst  make  a  Km  nil  puncture  with 
a  lancet  through  the  skin."—  Sharp:  Surycry. 

pr5-ttt-b8r-fc'-tlon, «.  [PROTUBERATK.]  The  act 
or  state  of  swelling  or  bulging  out  beyonu  the  sur- 
rounding or  adjacent  surface ;  protuberance. 

"  The  protubcratton  or  bunching  out  of  the  parastatte." 
— Cooke:  Descrfp.  Body  of  Man,  p.  206. 

pr5-tu'-b8r-otiB,  a.  [Lat.  profu6er(»)  =  to  pro- 
tuoorate;  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -au*.]  Protuberant,  bulg- 
ing out. 

"  Being  prot ttbtrous,  rough,  crusty,  and  hard." — Smith: 
On  Old  Age,  p.  183. 

pr5t'-U-lt,  *•    [Prof. pro-,  and  Gr.  tylos=&  knot.] 
ZoOL:  A  gonus  of  Tubicola,    sub-family   Sorpii- 
lin»;  it  is  widely  distributed.    In  Protula  dysteri 
after  sixteen  somites  hare   developed  the  seven- 
teenth enlarges,  and  becomes  the  head  and  thorax 
of  a  new  zooid. 
proud,  *prowd,  r.  f.  A  f.    [PROUD,  a.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  make  proud. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  or  become  proud. 

proud,  *proude,  *prout,  *prut,  a.  [A.  S.  prtit 
=  proud  \priiting~ pride ;  Icel. prudhr= proud  ;  Dan. 
/ifci/  >tatfl> ,  magnificent.] 

1.  Feeling,  displaying,  or  actuated  by  pride,  either 
good  or  ban : 

(1)  Having  an  excessive  or  unreasonable  opinion 
of  one's  self,  or  of  one's  own  qualities,  accomplish- 
ments, power,  position,  &c. ;  filled  with  or  display- 
ing inordinate  self-esteem  ;  acting  with  haughty  or 
lofty  airs  or  mien;  haughty,  arrogant,  presumptu- 
ous, conceited. 

"I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush." 
Shakesjt..   Ilmru  l'I.,  I>t.  III.,  i.  4. 

(2)  Possessing  an  honorable  and  justifiable  pride 
or  self-esteem. 

(3)  Priding  one's  self;  feeling  pride ;  valuingoue's 
self;  as,  proud  of  one's  country. 

2.  Lofty  of  mien;    of  fearless  and  high-spirited 
character. 

"  In  look  and  language  proud  atirm>urf  might  be." 

Scott:   Vision  of  UWM  Roderick ,  29. 

3.  Spirited,  mettlesome,  untamable. 

"  The  proudest  panther  in  the  chaae." 

Shakeap.;  Titus  Atidronicits,  ii.  2. 

4.  Pleased,  gratified. 

5.  Affording  reason    or  grounds  for   pride,  self- 
gratulation,  or    boasting;    splendid,    magnificent, 
grand,  gorgeous. 

"Their  deedn,  &n  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense. "— Cowper.-  Ta«k,  v. 

6.  Noble,  honorable. 

"  The  proudfitt  boaet  of  the  moat  aspiring  philosopher." 
— Goldsmith;  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ziv. 

7.  Proceeding  from,  or  cliaracterized  by,  pride  or 
arrogance ;  daring,  presumptuous. 

8.  Excited  by  the  animal  appetite.    (Applied  to 
the  female  of  certain  animals.) 

9.  Luxuriant,  exuberant,  abundant, 
proud-flesh,  sitbst,    A  fungous  growth  or  fleshy 

excrescence  arising  in  wounds  or  ulcers. 

"The  sores  had  generated  proud-flenh." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

proud-hearted,  a.    Haughty,  arrogant,  proud. 

•proud-pied,  adjective.  Gorgeously  variegated. 
(Shakesp* :  Sonnet  98.) 

proud-stomached,  adj.  Of  a  haughty  spirit; 
haughty,  high-tempered,  arrogant. 

proud  -Ish,  a,  [Eng.  proud;  */,-•/<.]  Somewhat 
proud. 

*pr6"ud  -HAg,  s.  [Eug.  proud;  ~ling.]  A  proud 
person. 

"To proudltngit  aterne  and  strict." 

Sylvester:  Benrie  the  Great,  162. 

pr6*ud'-iy,  adr.    [Eng.  proud;  -ly.]    In  a  proud 
manner;  with  pride,  haughtiness,  or  loftiness  of 
mien ;  haughtily,  arrogantly ;  with  spirit  or  mettle. 
"Heapoke,  and  protect/  turned  aside." 

Scott:  Sokeby,  T.  10. 

proud  ness,  s.  [Eng.  proud  *  -new.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  proud ;  pride. 

"Set  aside  all  arrogancy  and  proudness."—  Latimer. 
Second  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


provection 

proQst  -He,  «.  [After  the  French  chemist,  J.  L. 
Proust;  snff.  -ite  (.Vm.).l 

Mia.-  An  important  silver  ore  occurring  also  m 
distinct  crystals.  Crystallisation,  rlunuboliedral. 
Hardness,  2-2'5;  specific  gravity,  5'42-5'58;  lus- 
ter, adamantine;  color  and  streak,  cochineal- 
red;  transparent  to  sub-translucent;  fracture,  un- 
even, conchoidal;  brittle.  Composition  :  Sulphur, 
19-4;  arsenic,  l.v.':  silver,  65-4=100;  yielding  the 


iMi-inulu,  SAgS+AsaSa;  ixomorphous  with  pyrargy- 
rito  (q.  v.).  Found  in  many  silver  mines.  A  group 
of  crystals  from  the  mines  of  Cbanarcillo,  Copiajxi, 
Chili,  is  stated  to  bo  unique  for  size  and  perfection 
of  form. 
prdv  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  prov(e);  -able.] 

1.  Capable   of   being   proved   or   demonstrated; 
demonstrable. 

"Proof  supposes  something  provable."  —  Hill:  System  of 
Loylc,  pt.  i.,  eh.  lit.,  §  1. 

2.  Capable  of  being  proved  or  established  as  valid. 
"  Many  of  the  claims  were    .      .      .     not  provable  in 

bankruptcy."  —  London  Evening  Standard. 

prdv  -a-ble-n6ss,  subit.  [Eng.  provable;  -net*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  provable  ;  capability 
of  being  proved. 

pr8v  -a-blf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  provab(le)  ;  -It/.]  In  a 
manner  capable  of  being  proved  ;  so  as  to  be 
proved. 

"  No  fault  can  prorably  be  laid  unto  him."  —  Udalh 
Titut,  I. 

*pr8v  and,  »  prov  -and,  *  pr5v  and,  *  prov- 
ende,  8.  &  a.  [Fr.  proi>ende=provouder  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Food,  provisions,  supplies,  provender. 

2.  A  prebend. 

B.  As  adj.:  Provided  for  the  use  of  the  general 
body  of  soldiers  ;  hence,  of  inferior  quality  ;  inferior, 
common. 

•provant-master,  subnt.  A  person  who  supplied 
for  the  soldiers. 

*pr5V-ant,  v.  f.  [PBOVAND,  s.}  To  supply  with 
food  or  necessaries  ;  to  victual. 

pr8ve,  *preeve,  *preov-en,  'prove,  'prleve, 
r.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  proper,  pruver  (ir.  prouver),  from 
Lat.  probo=to  test,  try,  or  prove  the  good  quality 
of  anything  ;  profciM=good,  excellent  ;  A.  S.profian; 
Dut.  proeven;  Icel.  profa;  Sw.  prOfva;  Dan.  prove; 
OCT.  proben.  probiren.  priifen;  Sp.  probar;  Port. 
provar;  Ital.  provare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  test  or  try  by  an  experiment,  in  order  t» 
ascertain  the  quality  of,  according  to  a  certain 
standard;  to  make  trial  of;  to  bring  to  the  test. 
(Lit.  it:  fig.)     (1  Them.  v.  21.) 

2.  To  experience;    to  gain  personal  experience 
of;  to  try  by  suffering,  encountering,  or  passing 
through. 

3.  To  evince;  to  show  by  argument,  reasoning,  or 
testimony  ;  to  establish,  or  ascertain  as  truth,  real- 
ity, or  fact  ;  to  demonstrate. 

"  If  on  the  Book  itself  we  cast  oar  view, 
Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true." 

Dri/den.-  Keltglo  Laid,  141. 

4.  To  establish  the  authenticity  or  validity  of; 
as,  to  prov*  debt*  in  bankruptcy:  to  obtain  probate 
of  ;  as,  to  prove  a  will,    [  PROBATE.  ] 

II.  Arith.:  To  show  or  ascertain  the  correctness 
of,  as  by  a  farther  calculation  ;  thus  in  addition 
the  result  may  be  proved  by  subtraction,  and  in 
multiplication  by  division. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  trial  ;  to  try.  to  essay. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience  or  trial  ;  to  have  its 
qualities  ascertained  by  experience  or  trial. 

3.  To  be  ascertained  by  the  event  or  result;   to 
turn  out  to  be. 

"  Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 
frouechafl."  JUlton:  P.  L.,  i».  985. 

4.  To  make  certain  ;   to  have  or  attain  certain 
proof  or  demonstration. 

5.  To  succeed. 

"  If  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended, 
that  the  beasts  were  not  killed  in  the  due  time.  —  H>u-»n. 

**T  To  prove  masteries:  To  make  trial  of  skill  ;  to 
try  for  the  mastery. 

•prove,  «.    [PROOF.] 

*prS-vSct',  *pro-vecte,  a.  [Lat.  provectus,  pa. 
par.  of  proveho=to  carry  forward:  pro=fi>rtti,  for- 
ward, and  fefto=to  carry-]  Carried  forward,  ad- 
vanced. 

pr6-vec  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  provectio,  from  provectuft, 
pa.  par.  of  prove  ho—  to  carry  forward.] 

Philol.  :  The  carrying  on  of  the  terminal  letter  of 
a  word,  and  attaching  it  to  the  succeeding  word, 
when  it  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  a  neicf  toraneiot:  a 
nicktuime  for  an  ekename. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  --  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


proveditor 


3276 


providentness 


one  who  provides  or  supplies ;  a  provedito'r. 

"An  officer    .    .    .    busied  with  the  duties  of  a  prove- 
<tore." — Washington  Irving. 


prd  y4   dl  tor,  «u'«f.    [Yt.prorfditeur;  Italian    make  like,  to  assimilate.    (Oesenius.)    Itwasthere-  IT  It  is  frequently  followed  in  this  sense  by  for  or 

proveditore,  from  jirovede re=to  provide  (q.  v.).  J    A    fore  to  be  expected  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  would  against ;  as,  to  provide  warm  clothing  for  winter, 

purveyor,  a    provider;  one   employed   to   provide    not  consist  exclusively  of  proverbs   properly   so  to  protu'de  a  refuge  against  attack, 

supplies  for  an  army.                                                           called ;  nor  does  it.    For  instance,  ch.  ii.  is  not  a  3.  To  furnish,  to  supply.     (Now  followed  by  with; 

pr8v    8  dbre,  «.    [Sp.  proiwdor.]     A   provider;    series  of  detached  sayings,  hut  a  didactic  treatise,  formerly  also  by  of.) 

*&JnXi  ??ck!?r  ^rT  .•*>to»«>»1(ed1-.  Alken),  pp.  ..T.  amprotXrted  o/a  torch-bearer." 
35-37)  divides  the  Book  into  five  leading  portions:  Shakesv     Wr-r,-/Vi     of  Venice  1L  4. 
(1)  Introductory  (i.  7-ix.  18);  (2)  original  nucleus  of  .    T                                                                   ''"•"• 
the  collection,  genuine  Proverbs  of   Solomon    (x.  4'  To  supply  with  what  is  needed;  to  make  ready, 
prdv    en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PBOVB.V.]    (It  is  used    i-xxii.  16) ;  (3)   additions  made  before  Hezekiah's  "  I  pr-ythee,  let  ns  be  provided 
now  only  in  poetry  and  in  the  verdict,  Not  proven.)    day  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  34) ;  (4)  gleanings  by  the  men  of  To  8Dew  them  entertainment." 
It  Not  proven:                                                                  Hezekiah  (xxv.-xxix.) :  (5)  the  Supplements  (xxx.-  Shakesp.:  Ttmon  of  Athens,  1.2. 
Hrnts  Law :  A  verdict  given  by  a  jury  in  a  criminal    xxxi.),  the  first  being  the  words  of  Agur  (xxx.),  and  5.  To  make  or  lay  down  as  a  previous  or  prelim- 
case  when  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  raise  strong    the  second  the  words  of  Lemuel,  with  the  poem  in  inary   arrangement,   condition,    or  provision;    to 
-ii-pirion   of   the  guilt  of   the  accused,  but    not    praise  of  the  matron  (xxxi.).    Chapter  xxxi.  10-31  stipulate. 

•xitlirirnt  to  convict  him.                                                    constitutes   an   alphabetical    acrostic.      Chapters  »jj    Eccles  •  To  appoint  to  a  benefice  before  it  is 

Provencal  (as Pr5  van-sal  ).».  &  a.    [Fr.]             i.-xxix.  are  generally  attributed  to  Solomon,  who  vacant.    [PROVISOS,  PROVISION.] 

was     wiser  than  all  men,    and  "  spake  3,UUO  prov-  „    T   .              m 

erbs"  (1    Kings  iv.  31,  32),  which  deTnot  seem  to  .B.-  Intran*.:  To  make  preparations;  to  make pro- 

1.  A  native  of  Provence.                                                   have  been  founded  solely  on  his  own  experience,  ™sion ;  to  take  measures  for  protection  against,  or 

2.  The  Langue  d'oc  (q.  V.).                                              but  on  the  shrewd  observation  of  the  nation  at  fscjPe  tram,  a  possible  or  probable  evil,  or  for  com- 
"The  chief  dialectof  Southern  France  the  Provencal."    large  (i.6).    The  collection  made  under  Hozekiah  {°«.  safety,  or  supply  of  all  things  necessary.   (Fol- 

—  Whitney.  Life  and  arowth  of  Language,  ch.  i.                     repeats   many   proverbs   which    appeared    in    tho  Iowou  by /or  or  against.) 

R    At  mi!  •  ftf   or   Twrtnininir   to    Prnvflnr-o    it«    earlier  one.    Thelivesof  Agur  and  of  King  Lemuel's  "Warn  wiser  princes  to  provide  for  their  safety." 

language "or  'inhabitant"                                                   m9ther,  and  the  dates  of  the  two  appendices  as-  Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus.r. 

T    .     cribed  to  them,  are  unknown.    Tho  New  Testament  Dr8  Vld'-Sd   oa  oar    a  &  ronl     rPnnvrnp  1 

Provence  (as  Pr*r-4A«),««lwrf.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.    directly  quoted  from  this  book  in  very  many  in-  VV«    \ 

pr<nunria=aproTince  (q.  v.).]  .      .„                             stances.  A;  *  B>  ^*  Pa'  ^ar'  *  parttcip.  adj.:  (See  the 

Cf.  Prov.  iii.  11, 12  with  Heb.  iii.  5,  6,  Rev.  iii.  19;  Prov.  * 


Oeog.;  A  province  in  the  south  of  France. 


Provence-oil,  s. 


v*.  fsvr.  in.  11,  \.£.  witii  IIBU.  KU,  o,  a,  JXBV.  111.  ia;  rrov.         /,       .  ,       T.  ,     .  , 

ill.  $4  with  James  iv.  6;  Prov.  xi.  31  with  1  Pet.  iv.  18;      .°- ,^J  ?"yv;  «  <»ing  agreed,  arranged,  or  under- 


Chem.:  A  name  applied  to  olive  oil  obtained  by  E^;  «v-  21,  22  with  Rom.  z'ii  20;  Prov.  xxvi.  li  wi'th  2  «<£<>'»  beforehand ;  on  condition.    (Frequently  fol- 

)ld  procure  from  the  ripe  fruits  immediately  after  £>t fl'  ™i~  A'1"8'0"  i8  ma.de1Rto  P™J-  *- 16  in  *%»•  ^-  ™-  iowed  by  '*«'•> 

ithnring      (  Watts  )  *°  Prov'  UL  7  m  Rom'  II1'  16'  and  *°  Prov'  *•  12  ln  l  Pet-  "  Provided  that  you  do  no  outrage*." 

Pi-n-^T.™.™.™.    .      rrABBA^.i.^T-1  .       „  S*aXc*p..   Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  L 


tprdv  -5rb,  r.  t.  &  i.    [PBOVERB.  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  speak  of,  or  mention  in  or  as,  a  proverb. 
"Am  I  not  Banff  and  proverb1  d  fora  fool 
In  ev'ry  street?" 

Milton:  Samson  Agonfstes,  20. 
U.  To  provide  with  a  proverb. 

"  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase." 

, .        T  **"?"'•    *"""  """  •""'"•  V  *-.      "  »•  Foresight;  timely  care,   prevision,   prudence ; 

B.  Intransitive:  To  utter  proverbs;  to  speak  m    the  act  of  making  provision  for  the  future, 
proverbs.  2.  Frugality,  economy,  or  prudence  in  the  man- 

"All  their  pains  taken  to  seem  so  wise  in  prorrrbing    agement  of  one's  concerns. 


IF  In  the  use  as  a  conjunction,  provided  is  really 
a  past  participle  agreeing  with  the  word  this  or  the 
whole  sentence,  as  a  Latin  ablative  absolute;  thus, 
the  above  example  might  bo  rendered,  "  This  being 
provided,  that,  etc." 

prSv'-I-den$e,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  providentia, 
from  prm-ide»w=provident  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
proridenria;  Italian  prot'idenza.  Providence  and 
prudence  are  doublets.] 


CO] 

ga 

Provence-rose, ».    [CABBAGE-ROBE. 1 

Pro-Tin  -Clal  (Cl  as  sh),  a.  [Fr.  Provencal.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Provence ;  Provencal. 

*prov-end,  *prov-ende,  ».    [PEOVAXD,  ».] 

pr6v-gn-d8r,  *prov-en-dre, suiw.  [From  Mill. 
Eng.  prouende  (three  syllables),  from  Fr.  provende, 
from  Lat.  prcebenda ;  Dut.  provande.]  [PREBEND, 
PEOVAND.J 

*1.  Provisions,  food,  meat. 

2.  Dry  food  for  beasts,  as  hay,  corn,  straw. 

"Give  their  fasting  horses  proventlrr." 

Shakesp.:  Ilenru  '".,  iv.  2. 

•3.  A  prebendary ;  a  person  enjoying  a  prebend. 
{Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  81.) 

*pr5v  -Sn-dSr,  v.  t.  [PHOVENDEE,  ».]  To  supply 
with  provender  or  food ;  to  feed. 

"  His  horses  are  provendered  as  epicurely." — jVoaAc: 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

K  x  „  -.     i.i^u  til'ul^v.   at.    (A   4J4UTC1  .f  \Jl     |",',|-lll>,      u?u\*     ttW     n         ^l^lUg 

pro-v6n-trlc -U-IUS,  «.    [Prof,  pro-,  and  Latin    proverb;  as  familiar  or  well  known  as  a  proverb;  ures. 

tientric«(i«=the  belly.]    [VENTRICLE.]                           used  or  current  in  a  proverb.  "But  Providence  Himself  will  intervene." 

Corn-par.   Anat.. '.The  second  cavity  in  the  ceso-        "Theloyaltyof  Lochielis  almost  proverbial." -Xacau-  Covper:  TableTalk.m. 

ay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii.  5.  A  manifestation  of  thecare  and  superintendence 

2.  Suitable  for  a  proverb  which  God  exercises  over  His  creatures ;  an  act  or 

=H —'•*  sttNM-sa 

as,  It  was  a  providence  be  was  not  killed. 

3.  Resembling  a  proverb;  as,  to  speak  with  pro-       n_x--  «  -tl-t.    *«»       4  ,)„., 

verbial  brevity.  prov -I  dent,  *prOV-l-dente,  a.    [Latin  prom- 

rrrX  ir«r>»-  I  ni  inm   .     rifr.™          ».«..•»>.    -._  i  <*««•>  Pr-  P»r-  of  providro=to  foresee,  to  prr>vide 

-l-ai-ism,  «.    LUng.  proverbial,  -i»m.]  (q.  v.) .  Fr.proririenr:  Sp.  providente;  Ital.profm- 

A  proverbial  saying  or  phrase.  fonte.    Provident  and  prudent  are  doublets.) 

pr8-v8rb  -1-8,1-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  proverbial; -ist.]    A  ,  1.  Foreseeing,  forecasting,  prescient.    (Followed 


serve  but  to  conclude  them  downright  slaves."— Milton: 
Articles  of  Peace. 

prS-vSrb  -1-al,  *pro-verb-i-all,  a.   [Fr.,  from 
Latin  proverbialis,  from  proverbium  =  a  proverb 


3.  The  care  of  God  over  His  creatures ;   divine 
superintendence. 

"To  His  due  time  and  proridencr  I  leave  them." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  440. 


(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  proverbial;  Ital.  proverbiale.]  4.  Hence,  used  for  God  Himself,  regarded  as  exer- 

1.  Mentioned  in  a  proverb  or  proverbs ;  used  as  a    cising  care,  foresight,  and  direction  over  His  creat- 


phagus  of  birds  below  the  crop.    It  corresponds  fco 
the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  in  mammals, 
but  is  tho  chief  place  whore  digestion  is  carried  on. 
Used  also  of  a  muscular  crop  in  the  earthworm. 
*pr5v  -in-ue,  «.    [PROVESD.]    Provision. 

"The  dainty  provenues  of  our  gardens."—  Bp.  Hall- 
Works,  vi.  816. 

prdv  -8r,  ».    [Eng.  prov(e),  v.  ;-er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  proves  or  tries. 
"  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover," — Shakesp. :  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  it.  3. 

t2.  An  approver.    ( \\'harton.) 

pr8v-5rb,  *prov  erbe,  «.  JFr.  proverbe,  from 
Lat.  prorer/»i'um  =  a  c<>mmon  saying,  a  proverb:  pro 
=  openly,  publicly,  and t»r/)um=a  word;  Sp.,  Port. 
&  Ital.  proverbio.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  old  and  common  saying;  a  short  or  pithy 
sentence  of  ten  repeated,  and  containing  or  express- 
ing some  well-known  truth  or  common  fact  ascer- 
tained by  experience  or  observation ;  a  sentence 


pro 
bo 


writer,  composer,  collector,  or  admirer  of  proverbs.    Dy,'Vy 
nr»  vSrh    T  Hi  TIB    .,**,-     riTn»  ...;;,;.       2. TToreseoing   and    making  provision  for  future 

1  al  ize,  v.t.&i.    [tng.  proverbial;    wants;  prudent  in  preparing  or  providing  for  the 

future.    (Sometimes  followed  by  of.) 


A.  Trans.:  To  make  into  a  proverb;  to  turn  into 
a  proverb. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  proverbs ;  to  speak  in  prov- 
erbs. 


3.  Frugal,  economical,  not  wasteful. 

"  So  just  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood." 

Drydfn:  Palamon  and  Arcttf,  Hi.  627. 

prfiy  I-dSn'-tlal  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.providenf  ; 


1.  Effected   by  divine  providence;  referrible  to 

_.. „..,  „  „ ,..„„       pr6-VSrb -I-al-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  proverbial;  -ly.~\    the   providence  of   God ;  proceeding    from  divine 

which  briefly  and  forcibly  expresses  some  practical    In  a  proverbial  manner;  byway  of  proverb;  as  a    direction    or   superintendence ;  as,  a  providential 
truth;  a  maxim,  a  saw,  an  adage,  an  aphorism,  an    proverb ;  in  proverbs.  escape  from  danger. 

aimnltf  )>nr»m  ').       I  *n  il- i  i  In!  1 1    •    OYaVAfMnff  ftirnuilrVlt    nnjlfupA 


..The   Hk<)  we   amrm   proverolaUy  of  the    beetle."— 


apophthegm. 

"A  proverb  is  usually  denned,  an  instructive  nentence      Rrotcne:   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  li.,  oh.  xviii. 

oroominon  and  pithy  saving.  In  which  raor.i»Kenerally         «prov  -grb-lie,   V.    t.     [Eng.   Proverb  '  -ize  1     To 
drwignerl  than  expressed,  famous  for  ioipeottliarily  and     _  \.  '  J 

elegance,  and  therefore  adapted  by  the  turned  as  well  as     n>ake  lnt«  a  Proverb, 
the  vulgar,  by  which  'tis  distinguished  from  counterfeits 
which  want  such  authority." — Hay:  Proverbs.     (I'rel  > 


prov-es,  «.     [See  dcf.]    A  corruption  of  provost 
(q.  v.).    (Burns:  Brigs  of  Ayr.) 


2.  A  by-word ;  an  expression  or  name  of  contempt,       pro-vide  ,  *pro-vyde,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Latin  provideo 
hatred,  or  reproach.     (1  Kinns  ix.  7.)  =to  see  befoi  '  '  " 

3.  A  short  dramatic  composition,  cliioHy  French 
in  which  some  well-known  proverb  or  popular  say 
ing  is  taken  as  tho  foundation  of  the  plot. 

II.  Scripture: 

1.  A  moral  saying  or  maxim,  enigmatical  or  alle- 
gorical in  its  nature.     (Proverbs  i.  6.) 

2.  (PI.)    Old  Test.  Canon:    Heb.  Mishlei,  pi.  of 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  To  foresee. 

"Providing  the  hurts  these  licentious  spirits  may  do."— 


MMMl»(lj  a  similitude,  a  parable  (Ezi'k.  xvii.  2,  -.       

xxiv.  3);  (2)  a  pithy  saying,  generally  involving  ton  Jonson:  \,,lpone.  (Dedic.) 
latent  comparison ;  (3)  a  proverb  properly  so  called ;  '-.  To  get  ready,  procure,  collect,  or  prepare 
iii  a  song  or  poem,  prophetic  (Num.  xxiii.  7, 18),  beforehand;  to  procure  or  get  ready  for  future  use. 
didactic  (Job  xxvii.  1),  or  derisive  (Isaiah  xiv.  4).  ••Provide  your  block  and  your  MB." 

Shakesp.:  Measure /or  Measure,  iv.  2. 


The  noun  mashal  is  from  the  verb  nuuhal=to 


2.  Provident ;  exercising  foresight  and  care. 

"Sustain'd  alone  by  providential  heav*n." 

Thomson:  Spring,  684. 

3.  Characterized  by  foresight  and  care. 

"  Be  his  guard  thy  providential  care." 

I'ope.  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  298. 

prbv-I-dSn'-tlal-ly1  (tlassh),  adv.  [Eng.prot-i- 
drntinl;  -(j/.J  In  a  providential  manner;  by  an 

ntfallv  directed  to  the  use  of 
On  the  Creation. 

,  adv.  [Eng.  provident;  -ly.~\  In 
a  provident  or  prudent  manner;  with  foresight, 
and  wise  precaution ;  prudently. 

"  [He]  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 3. 

*pr8v'-I-dent  n8ss,  s.  [Knit,  provident;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  provident;  provi- 
dence, foresight,  prudence. 

" Providentness,  good  heede-giving,"—  Asfham:  Toxo. 
philus,  bk.  1. 


flt«,    fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rlt, 


whit,     fall,     father;     wS.    w«t,     here,     camel.    h*r,    tbtre;    pine,    pit. 
who;    s6n;     mote,     cub,    cUre.    unite,     cur.    rule,     full;     try.     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
a,     09  =  6; 


marine;    g&,     p6t, 


provider 

pr6-vld  -8r,  *prp-vyd-er,  «.    [Eng.  provld(e)-; 

•er.)    One  who  provides,  procures,  or  supplies  that 

which  is  necessary. 

pr6-vld'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  conj.    [PROVIDE.] 
A.  AB.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particlp.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

0.  A*  conj. :  Provided;  on  condition  that;  it  be- 
ing understood  tint.    [PROVIDED,  1f.] 

pr5v'-I-dbre,  c.    [PROVEDOBE.] 

pr5v'-In9e,  *prov-ynce,  s.  [Fr.  province,  from 
Lat.  provincia=a  territory,  conquest;  a  word  of 
doubtfu  etymology;  Sp.,  Port.  A  Ital.  provincia.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Orig.:  A  country  or  district  of  considerable 
extent,  beyond  the  confines  of   Italy,  completely 
subjugated ,  deprived  of  its  independence,  under  the 
rule  of  a  governor  sent  from  Rome,  and  liable  to 
such  taxes  and  contributions  as  the  Roman  Senate 
saw  fit  to  decree. 

"Every  province  from  Britain  to  Egypt  had  its  owa 
Augustus." — Miifdiiltiii;  Hint.  Enu.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  A  region  of  country ;  a  district,  a  tract. 

"Over  many  ivtract 

Of  heav'n  they  march'd,  and  many  ft  province  wide." 
tlillon:  P.  L.,  vi.77. 

(3)  A  colony  or  dependent  country  at  a  distance 
from  the  ruling  state,   a  division  of  a  kingdom, 
country,  or  state ;    as,  the  provinces   into  which 
Franco  was  divided  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

(4)  PI.:  Districts  or  portions  of  a  country  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  as  distinguished  from 
the  capital,  or  home  counties. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  proper  sphere,  duty,  office,  or  business  of 
a  person    or    body ;   sphere   of  action ;  proper  or 
peculiar  functions. 

"The  deep  inroad  which  the  prerogative  had  made  into 
the  province  of  the  legislature." — Macaulay:  lliat.  Enu., 
ch.  ii. 

(2)  A  division  or  department  of  knowledge   or 
speculation  ;  a  department  or  branch  of  learning. 

"  They  never  look  abroad  into  other  provinces  of  the 
intellectual  world."—  Wattt. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  Anglican:  A  division  of  the  country  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  under   the  jurisdiction   of  an 
archbishop.    In  England  there  are  two  provinces, 
Canterbury  and  York. 

(2)  Roman:  [PROVINCIAL,  B.  2.1 

2.  Biol.  *  Geog. .  A  division  of  the  earth's  surface 
characterized  by  peculiar  species,  or  by  peculiar 
assemblages  of  animals  or  plants.    [REGION,  II. J 

3.  7.o6l.:  A  sub-kingdom.    (Owen.) 
province-rose,  s.    [PROVENCE-HOSE.J 
pro-vln'-cial  (c  as  sh),  *pro-vin-ci-all,  a.  A  s. 

I  Fr.  provincial,  from  Lat.  provincia(t8=pertaining 
to  a  province  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  provincial;  Ital. 
provinciate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  province ;  as,  a  pro- 
vincial  government,  a  provincial  dialect. 

2.  Constituting  or  forming  a  province  appendant 
to  the  principal  kingdom  or  state. 

3.  Pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  province,  or  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop ;  as,  a  provincial 
synod.    (Eng.) 

4.  Characteristic  of  a  province ;   exhibiting  the 
manners   or  peculiarities   of   a  province;   hence, 
countrified,  rustic,  rude,  unpolished. 

5.  Used  in  a  province;  characteristic  of  a  prov- 
ince. 

6.  Exercising  jurisdiction  over  a  province. 

1.  Specif. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence,  in  France ; 
Provengal. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  belongs  to  a  province,  or 
to  the  provinces ;  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  any  part 
of  the  country  except  the  metropolis. 

2.  Roman   Church:    The    religious    who,   being 
appointed  by  the  General  or  a  chapter,  has  general 
superintendence  of  a  province  committed  to  his 
charge.    Provinces  are  of  varying  extent ;  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  more  numerous  the  religious 
houses,  the  smaller  the  province  containing  them. 

provincial-constitutions,  s.  pi. 

Eng.  Eccles.  Law :  (See  extract.) 

"The  provincial^onstitntiona  are  principally  the  de- 
crees of  provincial  synods,  held  under  divers  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  from  Langton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
10  Ohichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.;  and  adopted  by  the 
province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL"— Blackatone: 
Comment. ,§2.  (Introd.) 

provincial-courts,  s. 

Ecclesiost.:  The  archiepiscopal  courts  in  the  two 
provinces  of  England.  (  Wharton.) 
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*provinciai-rose,  «. 

1,  The  same  as  PKOVENCE-ROSE  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  ornamental  shoe-tie,  probably  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  Provence- rose. 

"With  two  provincial-roses  on  my  razed  thoee." — 
Shakeap.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

pr6-yln'-cial-lsm  (c  as  sh),  «.  [English  provin- 
cial; -ism.  |  A  manner  of  speaking,  or  a  word  or 
expression,  peculiar  to  a  province  or  districts 
remote  from  the  mother  country,  or  from  the 
metropolis,  and  not  recognized  in  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  or  m  more  polished  circles: 
words,  phrases,  or  idioms  peculiar  to  persons  resid- 
ing in,  or  natives  of,  the  provinces. 

*pr6-vln'-cial-Ist  (C  as  sh),  s.  [English  provin- 
cial; -i»t.\ 

1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  province ;  a  pro- 
vincial. 

2.  One  who  uses  provincialisms. 

•pro-vln-cl-al'-l-ty1  (C  as  Sh),s.  [Eng.  provin- 
cial; -ity.j  The  quality  or  state  of  being  provincial; 
provincial  peculiarities  of  language;  a  provincial- 
ism. 

*pr&  vln  -cial  Ize  (c  as  sh),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prorin- 
ciaJ;  -ize.\  To  render  provincial. 

pr6-vln'-cial  If  (C  as  sh),a<iv.  [Eng.  provin- 
cial; -///.  I  In  a  provincial  manner. 

*pro-vln'-cial  Ship  (0  as  Bh),  s.  [Eng.  provin- 
cial; -ship.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  provincial. 
[PROVINCIAL,  B.  2.] 

*pr&-vln  -cl-ate  (c  as  sh),  v.  t.  [Eng.  province; 
•ate.]  To  turn  into  a  province. 

pr5-vlne',v.  i.  [Fr.  provigner,  from  provin=a 
layer  of  a  vino,  from  Latin  propaginem,  accus.  of 
propago=  a  layer,  a  shoot.  The  spelling  of  the  Fr. 
provigner  has  nodoubt  been  influenced  by  Fr.  vigne 
=a  vine.]  To  lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vino  in  the 
ground  for  propagation. 

prdv'-Ing,  *preev  Ing,  *prev-lng,  'prevying, 
pr.  par., a.  &  s.  [PROVE,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  oft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Tho  act  of  one  who  proves,  tries,  or 
ascertains;  the  act  of  trying,  ascertaining,  or  dem- 
onstrating; proof,  trial;  an  experiment  to  tost  or 
ascertain  thostrongth  of  anything. 

IT  Action  of  proving  the  tenor: 

Scots  Law :  An  action,  peculiar  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  by  which  the  terms  of  a  deed  which  has 
been  lost  or  destroyed  may  be  proved. 

pro-vl'-§lon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  provisionem,  ac- 
cns.  of  prom'«io=a  foreseeing,  foresight,  provision, 
from  provisus,  pa.  par.  of  provideo~to  provide 
(<l.v.);  Sp.  provision;  Ital.  provisioi»e.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  providing   beforehand;  previous 
preparation. 

"Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision." 

Khakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  A  measure  taken  beforehand  ;  a  precautionary 
measure  taken  to  provide  against  contingencies. 

3.  The  providing  or  accumulation  of  stores  or  ma- 
terials for  a  proposed  undertaking ;  a  stock  or  store 
provided  beforehand. 

"  He  had  made  such  vast  provision  of  materials  for  the 
temple." — South:  Sfrmon». 

4.  A  stipulation  orcondition;  a  measure  proposed 
in  an  enactment  or  the  like ;  a  proviso. 

"No  provision  made  for  the  abolishing  of  their  bar- 
barous customs." — Daviea:  On  Ireland. 

5.  A  stock  or  store  of  food  provided ;  hence  food 
generally ;  victuals,  eatables,  provender. 

*II.  Eccles.:  The  previous  nomination  by  the 
pope  to  a  benefice  tiefore  it  became  vacant,  by 
which  act  the  rightful  patron  was  deprived  of  his 
right  of  presentation.  Provisions  were  made  by 
Clement  V .  about  A.I).,  1307  it  being  stated  that  nil 
ecclesiastical  benefices  belonged  to  the  pope.  John 
XXII.  (A.  D.  1316-1334}  gave  them*an  increased 
impulse.  The  Council  of  Basle  abolished  them 
March  25, 1436. 

provision-dealer,  provision-merchant,  «.  A 
general  dealer  in  articles  of  food,  as  cheese,  butter, 
eggs,  bacon,  Ac. 

prft-vl'-fjion,  v.  t.  [PROVISION-,  ».]  To  provide 
or  stock  with  necessaries,  especially  with  victuals; 
to  victual. 

pr6-vl'-§ion-al,  adj.  [English  provision;  -al.J 
Provided  or  established  for  the  time  or  present 
need;  temporarily  established;  temporary;  not 
permanent. 

prb-vl'-fipn-al-ly', adv.  [Eng.  provisional;  ly.] 
In  a  provisional  manner;  by  way  of  provision 
for  present  time  or  need ;  temporarily ;  not  per- 
manently. 


provocatious 

*pr6-vl  -jion-ar-y1,  a.    [Eng.  provision;  -art/.] 
1.  Provident,  making  provision. 

"His  master  might  have  reasons  of  his  own  for  wishing 
a proviatonary  settlement." — Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.5K 

-.  Provided forpresent  tlmoorneed;  provisional. 
3.  Containing  a  provision  or  proviso. 
tpro'-vl  -§ion  lisa,  adj.    [Eng.  provision ;  -less.] 
Foodless. 

"The  night  was  fanged  with  frost, 
And  they  provisionleits." 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  yations. 

pr6-vl  -S.O,  *pro-vy-so,  «.  [Lat.  law  pur.  pro- 
viso I/U>H(  it  being  provided  that,  from  Lat.  pro- 
visus,  pa.  par.  of  provideo=ta  provide  (q.  v.).J  A 
provisional  condition ;  a  qualifying  clause  in  any 
legal  document  by  which  a  condition  is  introduced, 
generally  beginning  with  the  words  provided  that ; 
a  conditional  stipulation  affecting  an  agreement, 
contract,  law  grant,  or  the  like. 

"To  insert  ^proviso  In  favor  of  Lord  Dover." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xrl. 

If  Trial  by  proviso: 

Bno.  Law:  A  trial,  at  the  instance  of  the  defend- 
ant, in  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff,  after  issue 
joined,  fails  to  proceed  to  trial. 

"The  defendant  being  fearful  of  such  neglect  in  the 
plaintiff,  and  willing  to  discharge  himself  from  the 
action,  will  himself  undertake  to  bring  on  the  trial,  giv- 
ing proper  notice  to  the  plaintiff.  Which  proceeding  is 
called  the  trial  by  proviso;  by  reason  of  the  clause  which 
was  formerly  in  such  case  inserted  in  the  sheriff's  venire, 
viz.,  '  proviso,  provided  that  if  two  writs  come  to  your 
hands,  that  is,  one  from  the  plaintiff  and  another  from 
the  defendant,  you  shall  execute  only  oue  of  thein.'"- 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  13. 

pr6-vl-§or,  »pro-vi-sour,  «.  [Fr.  proviseur, 
from  Lat.  provisory  m,  accus.  of  proviaor,  from  pro- 
visus,  pa.  par.  of  provideo=to  provide  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  provides ;  a  provider. 

*II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  A  person  appointed  by  the  pope  to  a  benifice 
before  it  wasvacunt  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  patron. 

"Whoever  disturbs  any  patron  in  the  preseiitat ion  to 
a  living  by  virtue  of  any  papal  provision,  such  proviaor 
shall  pay  fine  and  ransom  to  the  king  at  his  will,  and  be 
imprisoned  till  he  renounces  such  provision." — Black- 
atone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  purveyor,  steward,  treasurer,  or  manciple 
of  a  religious  house. 

pr6-vl  -sSr-I-iy,  adv.  [English  provisory;  -ly.] 
In  a  provisory  manner;  conditionally;  with  a  pro- 
viso. 

tpr6-vl'-sdr-shlp,  subst.  [Eug.  pi'ovisor;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  a  provisor. 

"A  worthy  fellow  he  is:  pray  let  me  entreat  for 
The  provisorship  of  your  horse." 

Webster:  Duchess  of  Half  y,  i.2. 

pro-vl  -gSi-f,  a.  [Fr.  provisoire;  Sp.  A  Italian 
proviaorio.J 

1.  Containing  a  proviso ;  conditional. 

2.  Provisional,  temporary. 

pr6-vl-v6r  -ra,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Latin 
viverra  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Viverrida?,  from  the  Lower 
Miocene  of  Europe. 

*pro-v6c  -a-ble,  a.    [PBOVOKABLE.] 

pr8v  o-ca'-tion,  »prov-o-ca-ci-on, «.  [French 
provocation,  from  Lat.  provocarionem,  accus.  of 
provorafio=a  challenging,  a  provoking,  from  prov- 
ocatutt,  pa.  par.  of  provoco=to  provoke  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
provocacion ;  Ital.  prorocazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  provoking  or  stirring  up  to  anger  or 
vexation ;  vexation ;  the  act  of  rousing  the  passions. 

2.  Incitement,   stimulus;    as,   a  provocation   to 
mirth. 

3.  Anything  which  excites  anger ;  a  cause  of  anger, 
resentment,  or  vexation. 

"Haughtiness  of  temper  which  {sever  finding  out  pror- 
ovattont."—  Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch. 
vli. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Law:  An  appeal  to  a  court  or  judge.  (A  Lat- 
inism.) 

"A.  provocation  is  every  act,  whereby  the  office  of  the 
judge  or  his  assistance  is  asked." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  Script.:  The  time  of  the  Jewish  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness,  when  they  provoked  God  by  their 
backslidings  and  unbelief. 

"Harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the  provocation  and  as 
in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness." — Psalm  xcv.  8. 

*pr8v-ft-ca  -tious,  a.  [PROVOCATION.]  Causing 
provocation. 

"  High  provocation*  and  rebellious  attempts." — Chris- 
tian Religion's  Appeal,  p.  138. 

"  Possibly,  as  this  is  an  isolated  instance  of  the 
word,  it  may  be  a  misprint  for  provocations. 


boll,    boy;    pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    benph;     go.    gem;     thin,    this;    sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shtis.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


provocative 

pr8  v6c  »  live,  a.  &  «.  [Latin  provocaHvut, 
from  fmn-ocatus,  pa.  par.  of  prorooo=to  provoke 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  A  Ital.  provocative;  Old  French 
proroca/i/.j 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  provoke,  excite,  or  stimu- 
late; exciting  or  inciting  to  passion;  routing  the 
poaons. 

B.  Assubst.  :  Anything  which  tends  to  provoke, 
excite,  or  stimulate;  a  stimulant;  anything  apt  or 
''•riilini,-  to  excite  the  passions  or  appetite. 

pr6-y6c  -a-tlve-nSss,  mibst.  [Eng.proroca/itw; 
->!<•*».]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  provocative 
«>r  stimulating. 

pro  v&c  -a-tjr-jf,  a.  4«.    [Lat.  profooa/ortu*.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  provoke  or  excite;  pro- 
vocative. 

B.  A*  subst.  :  A  challenge. 

pr6-v6k'-a  ble,  *pr6-vftc  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pro- 
vok(e);  -able.]  Capable  of  being  provoked;  easily 
provoked. 

"A  spirit  easily  provocablr  and  revengeful."—  Katflins: 
Stmo*  al  Wormier,  p.  8  (1770). 

pr6  v6lte  ,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Fr.  proi>og««r=to  provoke, 
from  Lat.  proforo=to  call  forth,  to  challenge,  to 
provoke:  pro=forth,  and  t-oco=to  call;  rnx  (genit. 
rocti)  =a  voice  ;  Sp.  A  Port,  provocar  ;  Italian  prot-o- 
core.J 

A.  Transitive  : 

*l.  To  challenge,  to  call  out. 

"  He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore." 

llryilen:   Virgil's  Mnetd,  vi.  262. 

2.  To  rouse  ;  to  excite  or  stimulate  to  action  ;  to 
incite. 

"They  gladly  hear  also  the  young  men:  yea,  and  pur- 
posely provoke  them  to  talk."  —  More:  I'topia,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v. 

3.  To  excite  or  stir  to  anger;  to  incense;  to  en- 
rage, to  exasperate,  to  irritate,  to  offend. 

"Son,  what  furie  hath  thus  provoked  thee?" 

Surrey.    I'lroiCs  ^Enels,  ii. 

4.  To  stir  up,  to  cause,  to  produce,  to  excite,  to 
arouse. 

"The  meditation  of  his  bounty  and  goodness  will  pro- 
rnkt  love  and  gratitude."—  Wilkins:  The  Uift  uf  Prayer, 
ch.  ri. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  appeal.    (A  Latinism.) 

"  Ev'n  Arius  and  Pelagiun  dnntt  proroto 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke." 

Drfdrai  Reliylo  Lalel,  346. 

2.  To  excite  or  produce  auger  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  give 
provocation. 

*pr6-v6ke  -mSnt,  subst.  [Eng.  provoke;  -menf.] 
Provocation. 

"The  excellency  of  her  beauty  was  no  provokement  to 
him."—  Brende:  V"'"'"<  Curtius,  fol.  81. 

pr6-T6k  -8r,  «.    [Eng.  pro«>i(<?)  ;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  stimulates,  or 
promotes. 

"Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things."" 
.•ilnikrsii.  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

2.  One  who  excites  or  stirs  up  sedition  or  war. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  provokes,  irritates,  or 
incenses. 

"  And  my  provnkrr*  hereby  doo  angmente." 

H'yatt:  Psalme,  38. 

pr6-v6k  -Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [PROVOKE.] 

A.  Atpr.  par.  :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  provoke,  annoy,  or  in- 
cense ;  annoying,  exasperating. 

pr6-TOk  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [English  provoking;  -!»•] 
In  a  provoking  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to  provoke 
or  annoy;  vexatiously. 

"Theyaank  into  impiety,  made  wars,  and  became  pro- 
vokingly  human."—  London  Daily  Teleorapk. 


pr8v  -4st,  *prov-est,  «.    [O.  Fr.  provost,  prerost 
(Fr.  prtvOt)t  from  Lat.  prceporitum,  ace.  of  prcepos- 
-  who  is  set  over,  a  prefect,  from  prtfpos- 


itus,  pa.  par.  of  preepono=to  set  before  or  over: 
pr<K=Defore,  and  pono=to  place,  to  set;  A.  S.  pre- 
fast  ;  Sp.  A  Port,  preboste;  Ital.  pr«<o*ro,  preposto, 
preponto;  Out.  provost,  pre  voost  ;  Dan.  provst  :  Icel. 
profasti;  8w.  prost;  Oer.  profosz,  proost,  propst.] 
One  who  ia  set  over  others;  one  who  is  appointed 
to  superintend  or  preside  over  something  ;  the  prin- 
cipal, head,  or  chief  of  certain  establishments  or 
bodies  ;  applied  to— 
•1.  A  juiler  ;  the  keeper  of  a  prison. 

"The  provott  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  1.  5. 

2.  The  heads  or  principals  of  several  colleges  in 
the  English  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; 
the  principal  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

3.  The  rliief  dignity  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.     (  Kng.) 
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4.  In  Scotch  burffhs.tho  chief  magistrate*  corre- 
sponding to  the  mayor  in  English  borough*.  The 
provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  styled  lord 
provosU,  as  the  provost  of  Perth  formerly  was  ;  the 
name  title  is  popularly  given  to  the  provost  of  Aber- 

lltM'll. 

provost-marshal  'provost  as  pro  vd  ),  «. 

MH.  :  \  commissioned  officer  specially  appointed, 
at  great  permanent  camps  or  in  the  field  on  active 
service,  to  carry  out  sentences  of  military  law. 
Formerly  they  had  powers  of  immediate  punish- 
ment on  the  commission  of  offenses  against  pub- 
lished orders;  but  now  they  can  only  arrest,  and 
detain  for  trial,  offenders,  and  carry  the  punish- 
ments awarded  by  court  martial  into  effect. 

*pr6-v5st'-5r,  *.  [Eng.  provost;  -er.]  A  provost, 
a  chief,  a  head  teacher. 

"  M  winters  to  teach  it,  with  his  pmrotttr*,  ashen,  and 
scholars."—  Aschant:  Schoote  of  Shootlngt,  bk.  t. 

*prov  -6st-rj7  ,  *.  [Eng.  provost;  -ry.]  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a  provost  ;  prefecture,  provosts  hip. 

"r.-rtfs  the  dfgntte  of  the  provostrv  [prefectura]  of 
Rome  was  whilom  a  great  power."  —  Chaucer:  Boectun, 

bk.  iii. 

prfiv  ost  ship,  s.  [Eng.  provost;  -*fcip.]  The 
office  of  a  provost. 

prow  (1),  *prowe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  prone  (Fr.  prove), 
from  Lat.  prora  =  a  prow,  from  Gr.  prora,  from  proi 
—  in  front;  Sp.  proa;  Ital.  prora,  prwa.]  The  stem 
or  forward  post  of  a  vessel,  often  used  for  the 
vessel  itself;  the  bow. 

"That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand." 

Wordsvmrth:  Laodamta. 

prow  (2),  ».    [PROA.] 

*prow  (3),  *prou,  «.  [O.  Fr.  prou.]  Advantage, 
benefit,  profit.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,231.) 

•prow,  a.  [O.  Fr.  prou;  Fr.  preux.]  [PROWESS.] 
Brave,  valiant.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  111.  iii.  28.) 

pr6w'-8ss,  *prow-es,  *prow  ease,  »pru-esse,  ». 
[Fr.  prouesse,  from  O.  Fr.  prou  (Fr.  prettx)  =yaliant, 
origin  doubtful  ;  Span.  &  Fort,  proeza;  Italian  pro- 
dezza.) 

*1.  Integrity,  honor. 

2,  Valor,  bravery  :  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
war  or  danger;  fearlessness. 

"Lochiel  was  especially  renowned  for  his  physical 
prowess."  —  IHacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 


•prow-esae,  *. 

•prtfw  -Sssed,  adj.  [Eng.  prowess;  -ed.]  Dis- 
tinguished for  prowess  ;  valiant. 

"  More  fatal  than  the  prowess'it  foe." 

Fenton  :  Homer  Imitated. 

*pr<S*  gss  f  41,  a.  [  Eng.  proi««w  ;  -ful(l).]  Pow- 
erful, vigorous. 

"  HiBprowTit/M/  policy." 

Sylvester:  Babylon.     (Argument.) 

prtfwl,  *pronle,  *prql-lyn,  "prolle,  r.  t.  At. 
(A  word  of  doubtful  origin.  According  to  Skeat  "a 
contracted  frequentative  form  standing  for  proglf, 
weakened  form  of  prokle  ;  where  progle  is  the  f  re- 
guentativeof  prooiw  or  prop—  to  search  about,  espec. 
for  provisions,  and  prokle  is  an  old  verb  meaningto 
thrust  or  poke."]  [PROO,  ».] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  rove  or  wander  over  or  through  in  a  stealth- 
ily manner. 
•2.  To  gather  or  got  together  by  plunder. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  rove  or  wander  stealthily,  as  one  in  search 
of  prey  or  plunder. 

"Her  crew,  distributed  among  twenty  brlgantines, 
prowled  for  booty  over  the  sea."  —  Macaulay:  Hint.  Bny., 
ch.  in. 

2.  To  rove  and  plunder;  to  pillage,  to  prey,  to 
plunder. 

prdwl,  «.  [PROWL,  «>.]  The  act  of  prowling  or 
roving  about  stealthily,  as  in  search  of  prey  or 
plunder  ;  as,  to  be  on  the  prowl.  (Colloq.) 

prOWl-Zr,  ».  [English  prowl,  v.  ;  -tr.]  One  who 
prowls  or  roves  about  stealthily,  as  for  prey  or 
plunder. 

•prrfwl  -Sr-y,  ».    [Eng.  prowl;  -ery.}    Robbery, 

plunder,  pillage. 

prtfwl  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PuoWL,  «.] 
prtfwl  -Ing-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  prowling;  -/».]    In  a 

prowling  manner. 

pr8x,  i.  [A  contract,  of  prora  (q.  v.).]  A  ticket 
or  list  of  candidates  at  elections,  presented  to 
voters  for  their  votes. 

•prSx'-dne,  «.  [Fr.  proxene;  Or.  proxenos,  from 
pro  =  before,  and  xeno»=a  friend,  a  gue.-t.  | 

Oreek  Anliq.  :  An  official  who  had  the  charge  of 
showing  hospitality  to  strangers. 


pruce 

*pr6x  -in-it, «.  [Fr.  proxtntte ;  Lat.  proxenefo, 
from  (ir.  proxenetts,  from  prox«n«o=to  act  as  a 
proxene  (q.  v.).]  A  go-between,  a  negotiator. 

"  He  being  the  common  proxenet  or  contractor  of  all 
natural  matches."— Mart:  Jmmort.  of  Ike  Sou/,  pt.  11L, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ri.i. 

*pr8x -Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  proxy;  •tally.']  By, 
or  as  by,  proxy.  (Southry :  Letter*,  iv.  113.) 

pr5z  Im  al,  a.  A  ».  [Lat. proxim««=very  near, 
superlative  of  prope=near.] 

A.  .1*  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  part  of  a  limb 
or  other  organ  nearest  the  point  of  attachment. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Ann/..  Hut..  <*  ZoOl.:  The  comparatively  fixed 
end  of  a  limb  or  an  organism ;  the  more  slowly  grow- 
ing end :  spec,  the  fixed  end  of  a  limb  or  organism 
in  the  Hydrozoa.  Opposed  to  distal. 

prSx  I  mj^te,  a.  [Lat.  proximnfux,  pa.  par.  of 
proximo=to  approach,  from  prox/mi«  =  very  near.] 
Nearest,  next,  immediate. 

proximate-analysis, .-.-.   [ANALYSIS.] 

proximate-cause,  ».  That  which  immediately 
precedes  and  produces  the  effect,  as  distinguished 
from  the  remote,  mediate,  or  predisposing  canse. 

"We  were  to  shew  the  proximate  natural  counts  of  it." 
— Hurnet:  Theory  of  t*e  Karth. 

proximate-principles, «.  pi. 

Chem.:  Thedefiniteconstituents  forming  the  sub- 
stance of  plants  or  animals.  They  embrace  such 
compounds  as  albumin,  fibrin,  fat,  cellulose, starch, 
sugar,  organic  acids,  ethers,  alkaloids,  &c.,  some  of 
which  can  be  formed  artificially. 

prSx'-I-mate-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  proximate, ' -ly.]  In 
a  proximate  manner,  position,  or  degree;  immedi- 
ately, directly ;  with  immediate  or  direct  relation 
to  or  effect  on. 

"They  know  it  immediately  or  proxtmtitelv  from  their 
proper  guides."—  Waterland:  Works,  v.  287. 

*pr8x'-Ime,  a.  [Lat.  prari'mu»,  supcrl.  of  prop* 
=near.]  Next;  immediately  preceding  or  follow- 
ing. (Watts:  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.) 

*prox-Im'-I-ous,  *pr5x  -Im-oSs,  a.  [Lat.  prox- 
imii*.  I  Nearest,  proximate. 

pr6x-Im'-I-t j,  *prox-lm-l-tle, whit.  [Fr.  prox- 
i i, i  ilf,  from  Lat.  proxtmtfafcnt.accus.  of  proxtmito* 
=  nearness,  from  proximus,  supcrl.  of  prope  =  uear; 
8p.  proximidad ;  Ital.  prossimita.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  proximate  or  next;  immediate  near- 
ness in  place,  blood, or  alliance;  close  relationship. 

"By  way  of  nearness  and  inward  proximity  to  It." — 
South;  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ger.  13. 

pr8x  I  mo,  t.  [Lat.  masc.  and  nent.  ablative  of 
Lat.  projrtmwt^the  next.]  The  month  which  suc- 
ceeds the  present.  Often  contracted  to  proz. ;  as, 
I  shall  come  on  the  10th  prox. 

pr8x-y,  *procke-By,  *proke  eye,  ».  [Aeon- 
traction  of  procuracy  (q.  v.),  from  Low  Lat.  nro- 
curatta:  Lat.  procurafio  =  management.]  [PR<>- 
CCRATION.] 

1.  The  agency  of  another  who  acts  as  a  substitute 
for  a  principal;  the  agency  of  a  substitute;  author- 
ity to  act  for  another,  especially  in  voting. 

"All  may  easily  be  done  by  proxy." — Soribnsr's  Xaga- 
tine,  Oct.,  1818,  p.  898. 

2.  One  who  acts  as  a  substitute  for  another ;  one 
who  is  deputed  to  act  for  or  in  theplaceof  another, 
especially  in  voting. 

3.  A  written  document  authorizing  one  person  to 
act  or  vote  for  another,  as  at  a  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  a  company,  Ac. 

4.  The  same  as  PROCURATION  (q.  v.). 

5.  The  same  as  PROX  (q.  v.). 

6.  Anything  intended  to  take  theplacepr  perform 
tin-  functions  of  something  else ;  a  substitute. 

•proxy-wedded,  a.  Wedded  by  proxy.  (Tenny- 
son: Princess,  i.  33.) 

U  A  remarkable  marriage  by  proxy  occurred  in 
1887  in  Chicago  in  connection  witii  the  execution  of 
the  anarchists.  Nina  Van  Zandt,  a  resident  of 
Chicago,  fell  in  love  with  Aug.  Spies,  one  of  the 
rouileinned  men,  and  was  married  to  him  by  proxy, 
his  brother  acting  for  him,  thn  jail  officials  refusing 
to  allow  the  genuine  ceremony  to  take  place  in  the 
jail  during  the  time  Spies  was  in  their  care. 

*pr8x'-y,  v.  i.  [PROXY,  «.]  To  vote  or  act  by 
proxy  or  by  the  agency  of  another. 

pr8x-f-shlp,  *pr8x  -I-shlp,  ».  [Eng.  proxy; 
•skip.}  The  position,  office,  or  agency  of  a  proxy. 

"The  same  correspondency  and  proxtshtp  between 
these  spirit*  and  their  images."  —  erri'int:  Saul  and 
Samuel,  ch.  xvl.,  p.  894. 

•prtce, «.    [See  def.] 

1.  An  old  name  for  Prussia. 

-.  Prussian  leather. 

"Folded  hides  and  other  shield*  of  pntrf." 

Dryden:  Palamon  ana  Areilr,  ill.  30. 


file,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     fattier;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     b8r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
op.     wore,     wplf,     work,     wnd.     §6n;     mute,     cfib,     dire,    nnite,     cttr.     rula,     full:     try.    Syrian.     »,    o»  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  lew. 
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•pru  -In  ate,  adj.  (Lat.  pru«na=a  hoar-frost.] 
Hoary,  pruino.~r. 

pru  In  6se.  pru  In  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pruinotus, 
from  pruiiia=hoar-frost  ;  Fr.  pruineur;  Ital.  pru- 


prude 

prude,  «.  [Fr.  prude=virtuous,  prudent;  O.  Fr. 
prvde,  prode.,  fern,  of  prud,  prod  =  excellent.]  A 
woman  who  affects  great  reserve,  coyness,  ana  ex- 
cessive virtue ;  a  woman  of  affected  or  over-sensi- 
tive modesty  or  reserve ;  a  woman  who  is  over-nice 
or  precise. 

"Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 
prove." Byron:  First  Kiss  of  Lave. 

prude-like,  a.    Over-precise  or  nice. 
"It  is  the  more  prude-like  and  disagreeable  thing  of 
the  two."— Berkeley:  Alclphron,  dial,  il.,  S  9. 

pru  denpe,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prudentia,  from 
prudent  =  prudent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  prudencia; 
Ital.prudenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prudent ;  wisdom 
applied  to  practice ;  the  habit  of  acting  with  delib- 
eration and  discretion. 

"Under  prudence  is  comprehended,  that  discreet,  apt 
suiting  inn!  disposing  as  well  of  actioiiH  OH  words,  in  their 
due  place,  time,  and  manner."—  Penchant. 

2.  Frugality,  economy,  providence. 

'  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  wisdom  and 
prudence :  "  Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what 
is  most  proper;  prudence  prevents  our  speaking 
and  acting  improperly.  A  wise  man  employs  the 
most  proper  means  for  success ;  a  prudent  man  the 
safest  moans  for  not  being  brought  into  danger." 

•prfl  -den-ey",  *pru-den-Cle,  s.  [Latin  pruden- 
tia.] Prudence,  discretion. 

pru  -dent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prudentem,  accus. 
of  prude/is,  for  provident  =  provident  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  A 
Ital.  prudente.] 

*1.  Provident,  foreseeing. 

" The  prudent  crane."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  vli.  430. 

2.  Cautious  or  circumspect  in  determining  on  or 
adopting  an  action  or  line  of  conduct;  practically 
wise;  careful  of  the  consequences  of  any  measures, 
actions,  or  business  undertaken. 

3.  Characterized,  dictated,   or  directed  by  pru- 
dence; as,  prudent  measures. 

4.  Frugal,  economical,  provident ;  as,  a  prudent 
expenditure  of  money. 

5.  Correct  and  decorous  in  manner;  discreet;  as, 
:i  prudent  woman. 

prO  den    tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  prudent; 
•idl.\ 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Characterized  by,  or  proceeding  from,  prudence ; 
prudent,  discreet. 

"Check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein." 

Byron;  Childish  Kecolleclions. 

2.  Exercising  prudence;  hence,  advisory,  discre- 
tionary. 

3.  Superintending  the  discretionary  concerns  of  a 
.society  ;  as,  a  prudential  committee. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  matter  requiring  prudence  or 
•discretion.  ( Watts.) 

*pru-d8n  -tlal-Ist  (tlassh),  ».  [Eng.  pruden- 
tial; -ist.\  One  who  acts  from,  or  is  governed  by, 
prudential  motives. 

pru  dSn-tl-al  -I-t?  (tl  as  Bh),  s.  [Eng.  pruden- 
littl;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pruden- 
.tial  or  directed  by  prudential  motives. 

"Rightly  to  judge  the  prudentiality  of  affairs." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  I.,  ch.  ill. 

pru-dSn -tial  1?  (tiassh),  adr.    [Eng.  pruden- 
•  tial;-ly.]    In  a  prudential  manner;with  prudence; 
prudently, 
pru  -dent-lj1,  adr.    [Eng.  prudent;  -\y.] 

1.  In  a  prudent  manner;  with  prudence  or  discre- 
tion ;  warily,  discreetly,  judiciously. 

"To  walk  prudently  and  safely."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  5. 

2.  With  frugality  or  economy ;  frugally,  econom- 
ically. 

prfld-Sr  ?,  s.  [Fr.  pruderie.]  [PRUDE.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  prudish;  the  manners  or 
characteristics  of  a  prude;  affected  or  excessive 
niceness  or  preciseness ;  coyiir-s. 

"Instances  of  this  prudery  were  rare  indeed." — Macau- 
.lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

pru  d'hSmme',  8.  [Fr.  =  a  skillful  man  ;  O.  Fr. 
prud  =  excellent,  and  homme=a  man.]  A  skillful  or 
discreet  man ;  specif.,  in  France,  a  member  of  a 
board  composed  of  masters  and  workmen  whose 
office  is  to  arbitrate  in  trade  disputes.  They  existed 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  revived 
in  France  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1SU6.  The  expression  is 
used  for  the  typical  French  citizen  ;  Jacques  Pru- 
dhomme  answering  to  the  English  John  Bull. 

prud  -Ish,  my.  [English  prud(e) ; -t»A.]  Like  a 
prude;  affectedly  or  excessively  reserved,  precise, 
or  nice;  coy,  reserved. 

"Vainly  the  dotard  mends  herprud/sn  pace." 

Byron :  Keply  to  some  Elegant  Verses. 

prud -iBb-ly1,  ortr.  [ English  prudish;  -ly.]  In  a 
3>rudish  manner;  like  a  prude.  

boll,    bd?;     p<5ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go.     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon.     exist.    ph  =  I. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Won,      -gion  =  ihun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Ord.  Lang,  if  Bot.  (the  Jailer  of  Ike  form  pruin- 
ose)  :  Appearing  as  if  covered  with  hoar-frost  ; 
hoary,  frosted  (q.  v.). 

pru   In  ous,  a.    [PRUINOSE.] 

prune,  *proln,  *prolne,  'proyn,  v.  t.&i.  [Prob. 
from  Fr.  proviuntr=tt>  plant  or  set  suckers  or  slips, 
to  propagate,  from  O.  Fr.  provain;  Fr.  proi'/»=a 
vine-sucker  set  in  the  ground,  from  Latin  propa- 
ginem,  accus.  of  propago=&  shoot,  a  sucker;  Ital. 
propaggine.]  [PROVINE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut  or  lop  off,  as  the  superfluous  branches 
or  shoots  of  trees  ;  to  cut  or  lop  off  the  superfluous 
branches  or  shoots  of;  to  trim  with  a  knife. 

"It  improves  greatly  under  high  culture  and  pruning." 
—ficrtbner'a  Magazine,  April,  1880,  p.  827. 

2.  To  free  from  anything  superfluous  or  overabun- 
dant. 

"One  sees  him  clipping  his  apricots  and  pruning  hU 
essays."  —  Thackeray:  English  Humorists;  Swift. 

•3.  To  dress  up  ;  to  make  trim  and  neat. 

"A  husband  that  loveth  to  trim  and  pamper  his  body, 
cautteth  his  wife  by  that  means  to  study  notning  else  but 
the  tricking  and  pruning  of  herself."  —  P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch's Morals,  p.  318. 

4.  To  trim  or  dress  with  the  bill. 

"To  prune  his  ruffled  wing." 

Scott:  Uidy  of  the  Lake,  i.  20. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  dress  up;  to  prink.  (Dryden: 
EpiLto  All  for  Love.) 

prune,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prunum=&  plum,  from 
Or.  prounon,  for  proumno»  =  a  plum;  prounos,  for 
proumno(=a  plum-tree;  Sp.  pruna;  Ital.  pruna, 
prujjna.l  The  dried  fruit  of  Prunus  domestica, 
especially  of  the  varieties  called  St.  Catherine  and 
Green  Gage.  They  contain  u  largo  proportion  of 
sugar,  Ac.,  so  that  brandy  can  bo  distilled  from 
them.  Used  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  domestic 
laxative  medicine,  but  they  are  apt  to  gripe. 

prune-tree,  «. 

Bot.  :  Prunus  occidentalis.    (  West  Indian.) 

pru  -nS-SB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  prun(us)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 

sun*.  -em.} 
Rot.  ;  A  tribe  of  Rosaccsf.    Calyx  deciduous,  car- 

pel one:   ovules  two,  pendulous;    fruit    a  drupe. 

(Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

prfl  neT-la  (!),«.  [Lat.  pruneUa  =  a  sloe,  dimin. 
from  pruii«in  =  a  plum;  Fr.  prunelle.  So  called 
probably  from  the  dark  color.] 

Fabric:  A  smooth,  dark-colored,  woolen  stuff, 
used  as  lasting,  for  making  the  uppers  of  shoes  and 
gaiters,  and  for  clergymen's  gowns.  Also  spelled 
prunello. 

"  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello.'1 

Pope:  Essay  on  .Van,  iv.  303. 

prfl  neT-la  (2)  ,  8.  [Modern  Lat.  brunella,  t  rom 
Ger.  6raflJi«=tne  quinsy  (7).] 

Bot.  :  Self-heal  ;  a  genus  of  Scutellarew  (Lindlea), 
of  Stachydeee  (Sir  J,  Hooker.)  Upper  lip  of  the 
calyx  plane,  three-toothed,  lower  bifid  ;  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  nearly  entire,  arched,  lower  three- 
lobod.  Known  species  throe. 

*pru-n61  -laed,  a.  [English  prunella  (1);  -ed.] 
Gowned,  from  barristers'  gowns  being  made  of  the 
stuff  called  pmnello.  (Eng.) 

"  Nods  the  prunellaed  bar,  attorneys  smile." 

.1.  <t  H.  Smith:  Rejected  Addresses,  p.  136. 

pru  nelle  ,  s.    [Fr.]    (See  compound.) 
prunelle-salt,  .-•. 
Chem.  :  Fused  saltpeter. 
pru-nSl  -16,  8.    [PRUNELLA.] 

1.  The  same  as  PRUNELLA  (q.  T.). 

2.  A  kind  of  dried  plum,  imported  from  France. 
Called  also  Brignole. 

prun  -5r,  «proln-er,  ».    [Eng.  prun(e)  ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  prunes  or  trims  trees  or  plants. 
"Thepruners  have  not  the  slightest  horticultural  knowl- 

edge."— Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

2.  One  who  removes  or  cuts  away  anything  that 
is  in  excess  or  superfluous. 

pru  nlf-Sr  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pru»ium=plum  ;  fero= 
to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Bearing  or  producing 
plums. 

prun  In,  subst.  [Latin  prun(u»)=a  plum;  -in 
(Chem.).]  [BASSORIN.] 

prun  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [PRUNE,  ».] 

A.  &•  B.  As  pr,  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 


Prussian-carp 

0.  As  tulataatire : 

1.  The  act  of  lopping  or  cutting  off  what  is  super- 
fluous ;  specif.,  the  act  of  lopping  or  cutting  off 
superfluous  branches  or  shoots  of  trees,  Arc.,  with 
a  view  to  strengthening  those  that  are  left,  or  to 
bringing  the  tree  or  plant  to  a  particular  form. 

2.  Falconry:  That  which  is  cast  off  by  a  bird 
when  it  prunes  its  feathers;  refuse,  leavings. 

pruning- chisel,  ».    A  chisel  for  pruning  trees. 

pruning- hook,  ».  A  cutting  tool  with  a  hooked 
blade,  used  in  trimming  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 

pruning-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  concave  edge 
used  for  pruning. 

prunlng-saw,  ».  A  saw  set  in  a  stock  of  buck- 
horn,  and  naving  double  teeth  sharpened  to  points 
on  alternate  sides.  The  edge  is  thicker  than  the 
back,  which  servos  for  a  set. 

prunlng-shears,  8.  A  jaw-tool  for  trimming 
trees,  shrubs,  and  hedges,  pruning  fruit  trees,  vines, 
&c. 

prun'-n8r-Ite, ».  [After  Prunnorof  Cagliari,  Sar- 
dinia; suff.  -//'  (Afi'n.).] 

Win. :  A  variety  of  calcito  occurring  in  very 
obtuse  rhombohedrons,  of  a  pale  plum-blue  color, 
and  chalcedony-like  aspect.  Found  at  Hostoe, 
Faroe  Islands,  associated  with  apophyllite. 

prun -us,  8.    [Lat.]    [PRUNE.] 

1.  Bot. :  Plum  and  Cherry.  Calyx  flve-cloft,  petals 
five,  nut  of  the  drupo  smooth,  or  furrowed  at  the 
margin.     Species   about  eighty,  chiefly  from  the 
north  temperate  zone. 

2.  Palceobot.:  Prunus  occurs  in  the  Bournemouth 
beds  (Eocene),  in  the  Italian  Pliocene,  and  in  the 
English  Pleistocene. 

pru  -rl  en?e,  pru'-rl-en-cj,  ».  [English  pruri- 
en(t):  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prurient;  an 
itching  or  longing  desire  or  appetite  for  something. 

"  There  is  a  prurience  in  the  speech  of  some." 

Coirptr:  Conversation,  31. 

2.  A  tendency  or  disposition  toward,  or  a  dwelling 
upon,  lewdness  and  lascivious  thoughts. 

"If  such  action  were  prompted  by  motives  of  pruriency 
or  lust." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pru'-rl-ent,  adj.    [Latin,  pruriens,  pr.  par.  of 
pn*ri'o=to  itch.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Itchingaftor,  or  eagerly  desirous  of,  something. 

2.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  lewdness  or  lascivious 
thoughts  ;  having  a  lecherous  imagination. 

"To  excite  the  prurient  imaginations  of  his  readers." — 
Scrlbner's  Magazine,  Dec..  1878.  p.  297. 

3.  Characterized  by  pruriency  or  lewdness. 

"  The  vendors  or  hawkers  of  prurient  publications." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Bot. :  Stinging. 

prfl -rl  ent  If,  adr.  [Eng.  prurient;  -ly.]  In  a 
prurient  manner;  with  longing  desire  or  laocivious- 
ness. 

prfl-rlg'-In-OUB,  adj.  [Lat.  pruriginosus,  from 
prurigo (genit. pruriginis)  —an  itching,  from  prurt'o 
=  to  itch;  Sp.  Altai,  pruriginoso;  Fr.pntrigineux.] 
Affected  with  prnrigo ;  caused  by,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  prurigo. 

prt-rl-go,  8.    [Lat.] 

Pathol.:  Serous  exudation  and  cell-proliferation 
into  and  within  the  papillae  and  follicles  of  the 
skin,  also  from  the  effects  of  prurigo  senilis,  a  form 
of  phthiriasis  (q.  T.). 

prurl-tfis,  8.    [Lat.] 

Pathol.:  An  intolerable  itching  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  chiefly  of  the  vulva  or  of  the  anus. 

Frfis'-slan  (ss  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [See  def. ;  French 
Pru«8i>ii;  Ital.  Prussiano.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Prussia. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1,  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Prussia. 

2.  The  ancient  language  of  Prussia  proper,  now 
extinct,  it  being  superseded  by  Low  German.    It 
belonged  to  the  Slavonic  family. 

Prussian-blue,  8. 

1.  Chem. :  [FERROCYANIDE  or  IRON.] 

2.  Min.:  A  pulverulent  variety  of  vivianitc  (q.  v.). 
Prussian-brown,  s. 

Chem. :  Ferrocyanide  of  copper. 

Prussian-carp,  s. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract.) 

"The  Crucian  Oarp  (Carasslus  oarassius)  is  generally 
distributed  over  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and 
extends  into  Italy  and  Siberia.  It  inhabits  stagnant 
waters  only.  .  .  .  It  ia  much  subject  to  variation  of 
form;  very  lean  examples  are  commonly  called  Pi  usslan- 
carps." — Oiinthe r:  Study  of  Fitthrs,  p.  891. 


Prussian-green 


Prussian-green,  >. 

I'tu  M.:  An  intimate  mixture  of  Prussian-blue  and 
chrome  yellow.  It  forms  a  useful  green  for  oil 
colors. 

prus  si  ate,  pruB  si  ate.  «.  [Eng.  prussi(c); 
•ali-.  ] 

<  'In  M.:  A  ferri-  or  ferrocyanide.  Thus  the  Red 
lirussiato  of  potash  in  Kerricyauido,  ajid  the  Yellow 
prussiatc  of  potash  is  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. 

prus  sic,  prus  sic,  a.  \  Fr.  Prussique.]  (See 
compound.) 

prussic-acld,  .«.    [HYDROCYANIC  ACID.] 

prus    Bin,  «.    [Eng.  prwa(ic)  ;  -in  (CAem.).] 

I  'hi  in.:  Graham's   name    for    the    hypothetical 

radical.  C:1V|=Cya  or  Pr,  which  may  be  supposed  to 

exist  in  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 
Prfl  tin  -Ic,  a.     [Lat.  Prutenicus.]   Prussian;  a 

tiTiu  applied  to  certain  astronomical  tables  pub- 

lished by  Rimbold  in  thosixteeuthceaturyifounded 

on  the  principles  of  Copernicus. 
"To  perfect  nach  Prutenic  tabled."  —  Hilton:  Doctrine  of 

Vlvorcr,  <-li.  i. 

pry  (i),  *prle,  *pri-en,  *pry  en,  v.  i.  [The  same 
word  as  Mid.  Eng.  j>rten=to  poor.]  [PEEE  (3),  w.] 
To  poop  narrowly  ;  to  inspect  or  look  closely  or 
narrowly  ;  to  try  to  discover  anything,  whether 
impertinently  or  not. 

"To  pry  into  every  part  of  the  executive  admiuistra- 
UOD."  —  Mdcaiilay:  Iltst.  Eng.t  ch  .  ii. 

pry(2),v.  *.  [An  abbrev.  of  prize,  v.]  To  move 
or  raise  by  means  of  a  lever  ;  to  prize  up  or  open. 

"  The  barn  or  house  was  pried  up."  —  Soribtter'a  Jtfoyo- 
ilnt,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  46. 

tpry  (!),».    [PRY  (1),  «.]    A  peeping,  a  prying; 
narrow  inspection,  impertinent  peepiug. 
"Secluded  from  the  leaning  pry 
Of  Argus'  curiosity." 

Smart:  A  Hoon-ptece. 

pry  (2),  «.  [PBY  (2),  «.]  A  largo  lever  used  to 
raise,  move,  or  force  open  heavy  suostances. 

pry  -an,  «.  LCorn.  pryi=clay.] 

Mining:  A  felspathic  clay,  containing  nodules  or 
pebbles  of  metalliferous  ore. 

pry-8r,  i.    [PEIEE.] 

pry  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Pnv  (l),t'.l    Looking 
closely  into;  peei)ing,  inquisitive,  curious. 
"  The  foremost  of  thepry/iitf  hand." 

Baron:  llrtdr  of  Aliydos,  ii.  4i 

pry  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  prying,  ;-/».]  In  a  pry- 
ing or  inquisitive  manner  ;  with  inquisitivcnoss  or 
impertinent  peeping. 

•pryk,  ».  [PRICK,  «.]  A  spur;  hence,  in  feudal 
law,  a  kind  of  tenure  or  service  under  which  the 
tenants  holding  land  had  to  find  a  spur  for  the 
king. 

pryt-a-n6  -6m,  ».  ILat.  from  Or.  prytaneion 
from  prv<ani»=prytanis  (ij.  v.).] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  public  hau  in  ancient  Greek 
states  or  cities  ;  espoc.  the  public  hall  at  Athens,  in 
which  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  exercised  to- 
ward citizens  and  strangers,  foreign  embassadors 
were  entertained  then?,  and  envoys  on  their  return 
from  a  successful  mission.  The  prytancs,  and  others 
to  whom  the  privilege  was  granted,  also  took  their 
meals  there  at  the  public  cost. 

pryt'-a-nls  (pi.  pryt  -a-n6s,),  ».    [fir.  prytanit.] 

Greek  Antiquities  : 

1.  One  of  a  committee  of  fifty,  composed  of  five 
deputies  choseu  by  lot  from  each  of  the  ton  phylai 
or  tribes,  and  so  forming  one-tenth  of  the  Council 
or  Senate  at  Athens.    Out  of  these  one  was  chosen 
by  lot  as  chief-president.    Their  term  of  office  was 
somewhat  more  than  a  month,  during  which  time 
all    treaties  and  public  acts  ran  in    their  name. 

[PRYTANY.] 

2.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  several  states, 
aa  at  Corinth,  Miletus,  Ac. 

pryt'-a-ny,  »•    [Or.  prt/taneia.'] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  presidency  at  Athens  ;  a  period 
of  :i"i  or  36  days,  during  which  the  prytanes  of  each 
phyle  in  turn  presidodin  the  Senate.  The  first  six 
in  the  year  consisted  of  115,  the  last  four  of  36  days. 

pryth    ei,  interj.    [PRITHEE.] 

prz  I  bram  ite  (prz  as  pretx),  ».  [After  Prai- 
bruin,  Kohemia  ;  sun.  -He  <  Mi,<.  >.\ 

Mineralogy  : 

\.  A  variety  of  GOthite  (q.v.),  found  in  stellate 

Cups  of  acicular  crystals,  having  a  velvety  sur- 
I-. 

2.  A  variety  of  Blende  (q.v.)  containing  cadmium. 

•    Ps  and  pt  are  pronounced  as  a  and  t. 

psal-l  d6  prdc  ne,  «.  [Gr.  pmlii  (gonit.  ptali- 
<i««l  =  a  pair  of  shears,  and  Profcne=tno  daughter 
of  I  '.i  i  H  l  ii  in.  king  of  Athens. 

iirnilh.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
r-.ilidoprocninie  (q.  v.),  with  ten  species,  from 
tropical  and  southern  Africa. 
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psil-l-d&-pr6c-nl  -nse,  «.  pi.   I  Mod.  Lat.  juai 


iprucn(e);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i/ue.l 

Ornith. :  Rough-winged  Swallows,  a  sub-family  of 
-.irundiuidiB,  with  two  genera,  Psalidoprocne  and 
Stelgidopteryx.  In  the  males  the  outer  margin  of 
the  first  primary  has  a  strongly  serrated  edge. 

psalm  (I  silent),  'psalme,  •salm,  subst.  [Latin 
f»«dmu*,  from  Gr.  psalmos=&  touching,  espec.  tbe 
strings  of  a  harp,  the  sound  of  a  harp,  a  song,  a 
psalm,  from p«a{<d=totouch.  to  twang;  A.^S.sealm; 
O.  Fr. psalme,  salme:  French  psaume;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
talmo;  Port,  psalmo.]  A  sacred  song  or  hymn  ;  a 
song  or  hymn  composed  on  sacred  subjects,  and  in 
praise  or  worship  of  God;  espec.  one  of  the  hymns 
composed  by  David,  and  other  Jewish  sacred 
writers. 

IT  The  Book  of  Psalms  : 

Old  Test.  Canon. :  Heb.  techillim  or  tehillim,  an 
abnormal  pi.  of  masc.  form  to  the  fern,  techillah  or 
tehillah  =  (l)  praise;  (2)  a  hymn  of  praise ;  (3)  glory. 
In  onecodex  the  Septuagint  calls  the  book  Pmlmoi 
=  Psalms;  in  another  p«a«crt'on  =  a  stringed  instru- 
ment. It  was  the  praise-book  or  psalter  of  the  He- 
brew temple  or  synagogues.  In  the  present  Hebrew 
Bibles  it  is  placed  just  after  the  Prophets  at  the 
head  of  the  Hagiographa  (q.  v.),  and  in  Luke  xxiv. 
44,  is  generally  supposed  to  stand  for  that  division 
of  the  Old  Testament  books.  The  hundred  and  fifty 
psalms  are  arranged  in  Hebrew  in  five  books,  each 
terminating  with  a  doxology,  in  some  cases  closing 
with  "Amen  and  amen."  Tue  R.  V.  prints  them  sep- 
arately. HIM >k  1  contains  i.-xli. ;  book  2,  Ixii.-lxxii. ; 
books. Ixxiii.-lxxxix.;  book  4,  xc-cvU,  and  book  5, 
cvii.-cl.  All  but  thirty-four  psalms  have  titles  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible;  the  latter  were  called  by  the 
Rabbins  orphan  psalms.  In  the  Septuagint  all  but 
two  have  titles.  Though  not  as  a  rule  accepted  as 

Eart  of  Scripture,  they  are  ancient,  and  worthy  of 
igh  respect.  They  attribute  all  Book  1  to  David, 
except  Ps.  i.,  ii.,  x.,  and  xxxiii.  The  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being  used  in  this  book  is  chiefly  Jehovah. 
Book  2  assigns  Psalms  to  David,  to  Korah,  to 
Asaph,  and  to  Solomon,  and  leaves  others  anon- 
ymous. The  name  for  the  Supreme  Being  in  this 
book  is  Kliihi in  (q.  v.).  Book  3  ascribes  Psalms  to 
David,  to  Korah,  to  Asaph,  to  Ethan,  and  to  Homan 
the  Ezrahite.  Elohim  and  Jehovah  are  about  equ- 
ally common  in  the  book,  the  former,  however, 
being  apparently  preferred.  Book  4  ascribes  Psalm 
xc.  to  Moses,  the  others  not  anonymous  to  David. 
Book5  leaves  many  psalms  anonymous,  attributing 
others  to  David.  Tlio  Hebrew  Bible,  but  not  the 
Septuagint,  assigns  Psalm  cxxvii.  to  Solomon.  This 
volume  contains  the  Songs  of  Degrees.  The  book 
was  evidently  brought  together  from  many  sources. 
It  was  commenced,  rather  than  entirely  composed, 
by  David.  Its  composition  and  compilation  ex- 
tended over  centuries.  Psalm  cxxxvii.  speaks  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity  as  an  event  recently  gone 
by.  Psalm  xliv.  and  Ixxix.  seem  very  suitable  to 
the  time  of  the  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epipli- 
anos  (B.  C.  16S-165).  If  the  Talmudic  statement, 
discovered  by  Gratz,  that  the  night  service  alluded 
to  in  Psalm  cxxxiv.  did  not  become  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish ritual  till  the  time  of  Queen  Alexandra  (B.  C. 
79-70),  ii  ami  perhaps  others  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees 
may  be  slightly  more  recent  than  that  date.  Ttie 
book  of  Psalms  is  quoted  or  alluded  to  as  an  in- 
spired composition  by  Our  Savior  and  his  Apostles 
at  least  seventy  times;  no  Old  Testament  book  is 
more  frequently  quoted.  Its  canonical  authority 
has  never  ocen  seriously  doubted.  It  has  become 
the  psalter  of  the  Christian  Church.  Its  rhythmi- 
cal form  and  careful  parallelism  (q.  v.)  (now  ren- 
dered obvious  by  the  R.  V.)  adapt  it  for  the  musi- 
cal part  of  public  worship.  [MESSIANIC.] 

•psalm  ((  silent),  v.  t.  [PSALM,*.]  To  sing,  to 
celebrate  in  psalms. 

"I'salminy  his  praise." — Sylvester:  Handle-Crafts,  73. 

psalm  1st  (1  silent),  psal  -mist,  subst.  [Latin 
lixiilniixtit,  from  late  Gr.  psalmistes.  from  ptalrnot= 
a  psalm  (q.  y.);  Fr.  psalmiste ;  Sp.&ltaLsalmista; 
Port.  psalmista,  salmistct.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  writer  or  composer  of  psalms ;  a 
title  applied  especially  to  the  authors  of  the  scrip- 
tural psalms,  and  specifically,  with  the  definite 
article  prefixed,  to  David. 

"  She  tuned  to  pious  notes  the  j>inilmi*t'*  ly  r«." 

On  Hi  i  mi  Poetry. 


psammitic 

psalm  6  dirt  (I  silent),  psal-mft-dlst.  s.  [Eng. 
pia 1 1  in  i,< I  (m  ;  -i«(.]  A  composer  or  singer  of  psalms 
or sacredsongs  ;  a  psalmist. 

"The  spirtto  and  inflamed  affections,  and  voices  of 
psalmoiHKt*." — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  1. 

psalm  6  dize,  *psalm  6  di§e  (I  silent;  or  as 
psal  in6  dise •,-.  ;.  [Eng. psalmod(y);  -tze,-i*e.] 
To  sing  psalms;  to  practice  psalmody.  (Cooper: 
Ver-vert,  c.  ii.) 

psalm-6-dy  (J silent),  psal -m6-dy,imfo><.  [Fr. 
pmilinodie,  from  Low  Lat.  pxalmodia;  Gr.pga/md- 
dia  =  a  singing  to  the  harp:  psalmas=&  psalm,  and 
Ode  =  a  song;  Sp.  &  Ital.  salmodia;  Port,  psalm- 
odiaA 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  singing  psalms  or 
sacred  songs ;  psalmistry. 

"They  that  allot  any  constant  part  of  their  time  to 
private  psalmody." — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  7. 

2.  Psalms  collectively;  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms   to   which    short    airs   are   either    set    or 
adapted. 

psalm -6  d£  (I  silent),  »psal-m6  dy.rerftfrnn*. 
[PSALMODY,  «.]  To  celebrate  in  psalms ;  to  sing. 

"An  event  which  may  still  .  .  be  celebrated  and 
psalmodied."—Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  119. 

psal  m6  graph,  s.  {Eng. psalm;  o  connective, 
and  suff.  -graph.  J  A  writer  or  composer  of  psalms 
or  sacred  songs  or  hymns ;  a  psalmist. 

psalm  Bg'-ra-pngr.  *psalm  5g  ra  phlst  (I 
silent),  •psal-m6gi-ra-ph6r.  *psal  m&g'-ra- 

phlst.  sulixt.     [Eng.  psalmoyraph(j/) ;  -er,  -«<.]    A 
psalmograph  (q.  v.). 

"Th«  psalmoorapher,  that  for  the  well  tuning  of  his 
tongue  i-  called  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel."— Aaams: 
Tamitiu  nf  the  Tongue,  p.  264. 

psal  mdg-ra-phy,  'psalm  6g  -ra-phy  (I 
silent),  «.  [PSALMOGRAPH.]  The  act  or  practice.of 
writing  or  composing  psalms  or  sacred  songs. 

psal-t8r,  'psaul  ter,  *saut-er,  s.  [O.  French 
psaltirr  (Fr.  psautier),  from  Lat.  psalterium=ll)  a 
psaltery,  (2)  a  song  sung  to  the  psaltery,  the  Psal- 
ter; Sf.KUterio;  Ital.  sulterio,  salient;  Port.psal- 
terio,  sulterio ;  A.  S.  psaltere.J  [PsALTERY.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  Book  of  Psalms ;  also  a  book 
containing  the  Psalms  separately  printed,  and  with 
musical    accompaniment    adapted    to   each ;   also- 
specif.,  the  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Roman  Ritual:  The  daily  office  in  the  Brevi- 
ary. 

H  Our  Lady's  Psalter:  The  Little  Office.  [OF- 
FICE.] 

•psal-ter  -I-an,  a.  [Eng. psaltery ;  -an.]  Sweet, 
like  the  notes  of  a  psaltery. 

"Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  fisaltfrtan." 

Keats:  Lamia. 

psal-ter  -I-fim,  s.    [Lat.]    [PSALTERY.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  psalter  (q.  v.). 

2.  <'iiinii.  Aunt.:  Theomasum  (q.  v.). 
psai'-t8r-y.  ».    [O.  Fr.  psalterie,  from  Lat.  p«<^ 

terium,  from  Gr.  psalterion—&  stringed  instrument, 
from  psaltfr  =  a    harper; 
psallo  —  to    play    on   the 
harp;  Fr.  psaltfrion.'] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The 
Psalter. 

2.  Music:  A  stringed  in- 
strument of  music  used 
by  the  ancient  Jews,  the 
form  of  which  is  not 
known.  That  which  i  s 
now  used  is  in  the  form  of 
a  trapezium  or  triangle 
truncated  at  the  top,  hav- 
ing thirteen  strings  of 
wire,  mounted  on  two 
bridges  at  the  sides,  and 
is  struck  with  a  plectrum. 


Psaltery. 


"Sirens,  with  harps  and  silver  psalteHeg 
Shall  wait  with  music  at  thy  frigate's  st«m." 

Greene:  friar  Baaon. 

•psil  tr«S8,  «.  [Gr.p»a«cr= a  harper.]  A  female 
player  on  the  psaltery. 

"  But  spring-wing,  like  a  dancing praKreiu,  passing 
Over  her  breast  to  waken  it" 

Hrovntng:  Paracelsus,  v. 

psam  -ma,  s.    ( IN  AMMO-.! 

Hat.:  Marrom  grass;  a  (enm  of  Arnndinacen. 
Liudley  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Ammophila  (q.v.). 
Sir  J.  Hooker  revives  it,  and  calls  Amnmiihila 
arundinacea,  Psamma  arenarta. 

psam   mite,  «.    [Gr.  j>x<i»i»iu«=saud:  suff.  -He 

(i:  frol.).] 

f-  in./.:  The  same  as  SANDSTONE  (q.  v.). 

psam  mlt  1C,  <i.  I^Eng.  psammit(e);  -if.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  psammite;  of  the  nature 
of  psa  in  in  ite. 

(ate,    tit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     All,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    tbgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pdt, 
or.    wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wad,    i6n;    mote,    cob,    cttre,    unite,    cftr.    rule,    foil;    try.    Syrian.     M.    oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qn  =  kw. 


2.  Church  Hist.:  Singers  in  the  early  Church 
whoso  duty  it  was  to  load  the  people.  They  were 
set  apart  for  the  office  by  a  ceremony  performed  by 
a  priest, who  gave  them  this  charge:  "See  that 
thou  behevest  in  thy  heart  what  thou  singest  with 
thy  lips  ;  and  manifest  by  thy  act  ions  what  thou  be- 
liovest  in  thy  heart."  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
still  retains  this  order  as  the  leaders  of  music. 

psalm-Is  try  (/  silent),  psal  -mis-try,  tubsl. 
[Eng.  p*almmt;  -i-.i/.l  The  act  of  singing  j>«alms, 
psalmody ;  the  use  of  psalms  in  devotion.  (Milton.) 

psal  mod  Ic,  *psal-m5d  -Ic-al,  a.  [English 
pnalmod(v);  -iV,  -irnl.  \  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
psalmody.  (Mason:  Church ilusie,  p.  170.) 


psamino 


psam-mO-,  pref.    [(ir.  p«awmo«—  sand.]    Living       p 
in,  connected  witn,  or  resembling  sand.  -ife 

psam  m6  bat  Is,  «.  [Pref.  psammo-,  and  Lat* 
6afu=a  ray.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Rajida>,  from  the  southern 
coasts  of  South  America.  The  disc  is  circular,  and 
only  live  inches  wide;  the  tail  is  three  aud  a  half 
inches  long. 

psam  m6  bl  a,  «.  [Pref.  psammo-,  and  fir.  bio° 
=  to  live.] 

Zoftl,  rf*  PalcRont.:  Sunset-shell  ;  a  genus  of  Con- 
chifera,  family  Mactri<iap  (q.  v.)  .  Shell  oblong,  com- 
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,;seph    lte.it.    [Gr.p«cpfco«=a  small  stone ;  suff. 

«•  (Petrol.).] 

Petrology:  A  name  given  by  Neumann  to  tlm»» 
breccias  ami  conglomerates  in  which  the  fragments 
aro  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut. 

psgph  Ur  -us,  ».  [First  element  doubtful;  sec- 
ond, Or.  <»</<i  :i  tail. ] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Polyodontidw.  differiiiR  from 
Polyodon  in  having  the  rostral  process  less 
depressed  and  metro  conical.  Upper  caudal  fulcra 
(six)  enormously  developed.  Psephunts  gladi 
inhabits  the  Yan-tse-kiang  and  Hoaug-ho. 


pseudo-cotyledon 


pseud  e  pig  ra  phy",«.  I  Pref.  pseud;  and  Eng-. 
epigraphy  (q.  v.).]  The  ascription  of  false  name* 
as  authors  to  books. 

•pseud-S  plg'-ci-pa-gy1,  >•  [Pref.  pseud-,  and 
Eng.  eptscopary  (q.  v.).J  False  or  pretended  epis- 
copacy. 

"[He]  stands  up  for  all  the  rest,  to  justify  a  loner 
usurpation  and  convicted  psfuttfptscttpaey  of  prelates.  — 
Milan:  Ktmontt.  Defence.  (Pref.  ) 


pseu   dls,  s.    [Greek  pneudw, .poet,  for  ptevdi»= 

chifora,  family  Mactridap  (q.  v.t.    Shell  oblong,  cum-    «niam«.  iut.  mu-uw-miituB  uuu^uaun-n.,.  fafej     It.  n»w.nM««i»hni 

pressed  gaping  slightly  at Wh  ends ;  siphons )  very        Ps«t(tlch -th*B    ..    [Mod.    Lat.  p«.«(««),  and       ^J;j  ^j^f  f  rom  GU"  a«     It  .°    wSSto', 
long  and  slender.    They  inhabit  sand  and  mud,  and    Gr.  irhthys=n  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidie,  confined  to  tho    spotted  with  brown,  and 
restore [coast  of  North  America.  lla9    "regular    1 1  n  o  a  r 

,     .       markings   of   brown 

J>g5t-tO-d8s.,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  p««>«(i<>0,  and  Gr.    aiong    its    thighs    and 

logs.   So  relatively  large 


. 

range  from  the  littoral  zone  to  1(K)  fathoms.  Fifty 
recent  species,  from  Britain,  Norway,  India,  New 
Zealand,  and  tho  Pacific.  Fossil  fifty,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

psam  m&  dus,  «.  [Pref.  p«omm(o)-,  and  Gr. 
onous^a  tooth.  J 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Costraphori,  with  three 
species,  founded  on  teeth  from  tho  Coal-measures  of 
Armagh,  Bristol,  and  Oreton. 

psam  md  dj?  nas  tes,  «.  [Prof,  picimmo-,  and 
Gr.  dynantc8=fi  ruler.] 

ZoOI.  :  A  genus  of  Psammo|>hid«>  (q.  T.l,  with  two 
species,  ranging  from  Sikkim  to  (*ochin  China, 
Borneo,  ana  the  Philippines.  Psammodtjnastes 
pulverulentui  is  a  native  of  British  India.  "  Its 
aspect  is  very  repulsive  ;  its  dark,  undefined  colors, 
short  and  thick  head,  and  swollen  lips  caused  by 
large  hidden  fangs,  give  it  tho  appearance  of  a 
venomous  snake.  (Gunthef:  Kept,  llrit.  India, 
p.  292.) 

psam-mo-llth  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  tuamino-,  and  F.ug. 
lithic.  | 

deal.  :  Consisting  in  large  measure  of  sand.  Used 
of  groups  of  strata.  (Seeley.) 

psam  1116  ne  ma  ta,  s.pl.  [Pref.  psammo-,  and 
pi.  of  Gr.  ii€iiia=yarn.] 

ZoOI.  :  A  sub-order  of  Cerospongia,  having  foreign 
bodies,  and  notably  sand,  within  the  axis  of  the 
spongine  fiber.  Example,  the  Bath  sponge. 

psam-moph  -I  dse,  tulmt,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  psam- 
moph(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOI.:  Desert-snakes;  a  family  of  Cmubriformos, 
with  five  genera,  characteristic  <>!'  the  Ethiopian 
and  Oriental  regions.  Body  and  tail  generally  elon- 
gate, sometimes  stout,  rounded;  head  very  distinct 
from  tho  neck. 

•  psam  m5ph  Is,  subst  .  [Pref.  pmmm-,  and  Gr. 
ophis=a  serpent.] 

ZoOloriy:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Psam- 
mophidn?  (q.  v.),  with  sixteen  species,  ranging  from 
West.  Africa  to  Persia  and  Calcutta.  Pmmmophit 
eoiuhmarus  is  about  forty  inches  in  length. 

psarn  mfi  sau  -TUB,  s.  [Pref.  paammo-,  and  Gr. 
sauros—  a  lizard.] 

ZoOI.  :  Sand-monitor  ;  a  genus  of  Monitorida?.  with 
one  species,  Pmtmmosaurus  arenaicus,  from  the 
north  of  Africa  and  northwestern  India.  The  genus 
is  often  merged  in  Monitor  (q.  v.). 

psar'  6  nlte,  *  psar'-6-lHe,  ».  [PSAHOSIUS.] 
Any  individual  of  the  gouus  Psaronius. 

psa-r6'-nl-us,  «.  [Lat.=an  unknown  precious 
stone.  (Pliny.)] 

Palceolint.:  A  genus  of  Tree-ferns.  It  is  probably 
tho  interior  of  the  stem  of  Steminatopteris,  Twenty- 
four  were  described  by  Gopport  (l^o4-5).  From  the 
Devonian  to  the  Permian.  Valued  by  collectors  for 
the  conservation  of  their  fiber  and  the  fine  polish 
thoy  take. 

psath  -y'-rlte,  ».  (_Gr.  psalhyros=  friable;  suffix 
-it,'  (Min.).\ 

Min.:  Tho  same  as  XYLOEETINITB  (q.  v.). 

psat  -u-rose,  s.    [Gr.  psaMyros=friable.J 

-M»ii.  :  Tho  same  as  STEPHANITE  (q.  v.). 

psat-y'-rln,  subst.  [Gr.  p*a»tyi-os=friable;  -in 
(CAem.).]  [HAKTIN.] 

pse  laph  I  dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pselaph(us'); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfce.l 

Hiitniii.:  An  anomalous  family  of  Palpicornia. 
Very  small  beetles,  with  clavate  and  often  nodose 
antennae,  short  elytra,  and  three-jointed  tarsi.  Many 
of  them  found  in  ants1  nests.  They  occur  in  most 
countries. 

psel'-a-phus,  subst.  [Gr.  pselaphao=to  feel  or 
grope,  as  in  the  dark.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pselaphidse  (q;  v.). 

tpsSl-lls.  -mus,  ».  [Gr.  p8<?;(wm<w=  stammering; 
p«el(os=  failing  in  speech.] 

Pathol.:  A  generic  term  for  all  defects  in  speech, 
as  stammering,  &c. 

pseph  I?m,  s.  [(4r.  psephisma,  from  psfphizo= 
to  vote  by  pebbles  :  psi-phos  =  a  pebble,  a  rouud 
.'tone,  and  psao=t«  rub.  ] 

Greek  A  ntiquity  :  A  public  vote  of  tho  people  of 
\tliens,  given  by  means  of  pebbles;  a  decree  or 
statute  enacted  by  such  a  vote. 


Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Plouroiiectidn>,  with  one 
species,  Psettodes  erumei,  common  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  has  retained  more  of  symmetrical  struc- 
ture than  the  other  members  of  the  family;  tho 
eyos  are  as  often  found  on  the  right  as  on  the  loft 
side,  and  it  not  uufrequently  swims  in  a  vertical 
position. 

pset  tus,  s.  [Lat.  psetta,  from  Att.  (ir.  ;isctta= 
a  flat  fish,  not  the  modern  genus.  1 

Ichthi/.:  A  gouns  of  Carangidw.  Body  much 
compressed  and  elevated;  snout  rather  short;  one 
dorsal,  vontrals  rudimentary;  teeth  villiform,  none 
on  palate:  scales  small,  ctenoid.  Three  species 
are  known.  Psettui  (irgenteu*,  about  ten  inches 
long,  is  very  common  in  tho  Indo-Pacific. 

pseud-,  pref.    [PsEUDo-.] 

pseud-haemal,  pseudo-hsemal,  a. 

Comp.  A  nat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  system  of  canals 
in  tho  Annelida,  in  some  cases  communicating 
freely  with  the  perivisceral  cavity,  but  in  tho  major- 
ity of  cases  shut  off  from  it.  (See  extract.) 

"These  canals  are  filled  by  a  clear,  usually  non-corpas- 
culated  fluid,  which  may  bo  red  or  green,  and  constitute 
the  pRetut-htr.mal  system  ....  It  BPemH  probable  that  the 
fluid  of  the  ptfurt-himinl  vussela,  us  it  contains  a  sub. 
stance  resembling  hiemoglobin,  represents  a  sort  of  re- 
spiratory blood.  — Huxley:  Aunt.  Invertebrates,  p.  67. 

pseud  88  Ittr  -us,  sulist.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  ce/uru«.J  [AlLtTBTJB.l 

Palozout.:  A  genus  of  Folidap,  akin  toFelis,  but 
with  an  additional  premolar  in  the  lower  jaw. 
From  tho  Miocene  of  Europe  and  the  Pliocene  of 
North  America. 

pseud  aes  the  si  a,  s.  f  Pref.  pseud-,  and  Greek 
aisV/wwja^perception.]  Imaginary  or  false  feeling; 
imaginary  sense  of  touch  in  organs  that  have  been 
lon^  removed. 

*psend-a  p8s'-tle  (tie  as  el),«.  [Pref.  pseud-, 
and  Eng.  apostle  (q.  v.).]  A  false  apostle. 

"Phillipian  vstuftapoalles." — Itu.  tlall:  Sermon  on  Phil. 
111.  18,  19. 

pseud-as  -ta-clne,  a.  [Modern  Latin  pseudns- 
tar(un) ;  -ine.]  Belonging  to,  resembling,  or  con- 
nected with  tho  genus  Pseudastacus  (q.  v.). 

pseud-as -ta- CUB,  s.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Modern 
Lat.  astacus.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Microurous  Decapoda,  with 
one  species,  Psewtastarus  piistul<nnt&,  from  tho 
lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen  and  the  Chulk  of 
tho  Lebanon. 

pseud  8ch-8-n6 -Is,  «.  [Pref.  psoud-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  echeneis.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Silurid«e  (q.  v.)  with  ono  spe- 
cies, from  tho  mountain-streams  of  Khassya.  There 
is  a  thoracic  adhesive  apparatus,  formed  by  trans- 
verse plaits  of  tho  skin  between  the  pectorals,  ena- 
bling t  he  fish  to  cling  to  stones,  thus  preventing  the 
current  from  sweeping  it  away. 

pseud  ech  Is,  ».  LPref.  pseud-,  and  Gr.  echis— a 
viper.  ] 

ZoOI.:  Agenusof  Elnpidie,  from  Australia.  Pseud- 
echis  porphyriaca,  tho  Australian  Black  Snake,  is 
tho  commonest  venomous  snake  in  that  country. 
It  frequents  wet  and  marshy  places,  and  resembles 
tho  cobra  in  many  of  its  actions. 

pseud-8l-S  gi  -nus,  «.  [Prof,  pseud-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  eleginus.} 

PalcKont. :  A  genus  of  Trachinidie,  from  tho  Mio- 
cene of  Licata. 

pseud  2m  -br^-S,  ».  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  English, 
&c.,  embryo  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOI.:  Sir  Wyville  Thomson's  name  for  the  larva 
of  the  Kchinodormata. 

pseud-Sp-I-graph'-Ic,    adj.    [English 
pigraph(y) ;  -t'c.]    The  same  as  PSEUDBPIOB 
(q.  v.). 

"This  last  class  of  p/tfudrptgraphtc  works." — Robertson 
Smith;  Old  Test,  in  Jewish  Church,  lect.  v. 

pseud  e  pig  ra  phous,  adj.  [Gr.  pseudepigra- 
phos,  from  pseudfs=  false,  and  epigrapho—to  in- 
scribe.] Inscribed  with  a  false  name;  falsely  or 
wrongly  ascribed. 


pseudc- 

APHOU8 


is  the  larval  form,  that 
when  the  tail  is  ab- 
sorbed no  increase  of 
growth  occurs  in  the 
adult. 

pseud  I  sod  6  mon, 
suljst.  |  Prof,  pseud-,  aud 
Eng.  isottomon.] 

Greek  Arch.:  A  mode 


Pseudis  Paradoxu. 


Formed  by  heating  pseudo- 


of  building  in  which  the 

walls  were  filled  in  be- 

tween tho  bond-stones  or  stretchers  with  rubble  or 

small  stones  bedded  in  mortar,  with  course  of  equal 

height.     (Weale.) 

Psettd-6  ,  pref.  J^r-  pseudc8=ta.lso  ;  pseudfts—n' 
falsehood.]  A  prefix,  signifying  false,  counterfeit, 
or  spurious  ;  in  scientific  compounds,  having  a 
deceptive  appearance. 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Pseudo-itpottle,  pseudri- 
hard,  pseudo-flerijy,  pseudo-evanyelicism,  pacudo- 
niartyr,  pseudo-  philosopher,  pseudo  -philosftphy, 
pseudo-republican,  (Sec. 

pseudo-acetic  acid,  ». 

Chem.:  CtS^)fC'-itltO->.  Butyracetic  acid.  Ob- 
tained in  the  free  state  by  tho  fermentation  of  tar- 
tratoof  calcium,  anil  by  adding  to  sulphuric  acid  an 
equivalent  of  a  butyrato  and  acetate.  It  isisomeric 
with  propionic  acid,  and  in  many  respects  behaves 
liko  it,  but  differs  in  being  resolved  by  distillation 
into  butyric  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid, 
freely  misciblo  in  alcohol  aud  water,  and  boilini; 
at  140'. 

pseudo-alkarmln,  ».   [ANCIICSIN.I 

pseudo-branchiae,  s.  pi.    [PSEUDOBKANCHI.E.J 

pseudo-bulb,  *. 

Sot.  :  A  stem  liko  a  bulb.  Example,  tho  thickened 
re-rial  stem  of  some  orchids. 

pseudo-butene,  «. 
(  CH  -CHa 
Chem.:  <  II 

(  CH-CHp. 

butyl  iodide  with  alcoholic  potash.    It  boils  at  3* 
and  solidifies  at  a  low  temperature. 
Pseudo-butyl-iilcohol  : 

Chem.:  k  yjj  ;5('{|  ,\Q.  Secondary  butyl  alcohol. 
Anisomerof  normal  butyl  alcohol  obtained  from 
erythrito  by  distilling  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid. 
The  iodide  formed  is  treated  with  moist  oxide  of 
silver,  which  yields  the  alcohol  as  a  colorless  oily- 
liquid,  having  a  burning  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of 
•S5atO%  aud  boiling  at  97°. 

pseudo-calculi,  s.  pi. 

Paihol.  :  Calculi  of  fibrin  or  blood-coagula,  or  of 
nrostealith.  They  are  very  rare. 

pseudo-cerain,  ». 

Chemistry:  A  neutral  amorphous  fatty  substance 
found  in  bees-wax,  and  obtained  by  saponifying 
with  potash  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 

pseudo-china,  s. 

Botany  :  Smilax  pseudo-china,  a  native  of  North 
America.  In  South  Carolina  the  root  stocks  are 
manufactured  into  beer,  and  also  used  to  fatten 
hogs. 

pseudo-compounds,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Pseudols.  A  term  applied  generally  t<> 
substances  haying  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  cer- 
tain other  bodies  without  being  identical  in  compo- 
sition, or  similar  in  properties,  as  pseudo-quinine. 
In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  used  to  describe 
secondary  compounds,  as  pseudo-propyl  alcohol, 
which  contains  two  alcohol  radicals  united  by  the 

(  CH 

group  CHHO,  thus  j  CfCHiOHHO,  **"*  '8  con" 
verted  by  oxidation  into  aketoue  instead  of  into  an 
acid. 

pseudo-costate,  a.    [FALSELY-RIBBED.] 

pseudo-cotyledon,  «.    [PEOEMBRIO.] 


bull,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ---.  shun;      -tion,      -sion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous.     -Bious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    <tc,  =  bel,     del. 
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pseudo-curarine 

psendo-curarlne,  s. 

An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  leave*  of 

tii-  i>iism,i-r.    Hi"  ai|uiinis  ih-i'iK-tion  i-  treated 

wilh  taiiuif   ai-iil.  tli-  ..uliilile  portion    Iniileil   with 

litharK"  and  the  tiltrate  evaporated  aearl]  toorjr- 
netti.  1  1  i-  Ih-n  wa-h»il  with  ether,  anil  the  part 
Jnftoluhl-  in  that  liquid  dissolved  in  alcohol.  On 
evaporation  pseudo-curarine  remains  as  a  yellow  i-h 
tasteless  varnish,  very  soluble  in  water  ami  alcohol. 
It  n-ntr.ilizex  acids,  but  the  compounds  are  not 
<rystallmil>Ii-. 

pseudo-dipteral,  a.  At. 
Architecture: 

A.  As  adj.:  Falsely  or  imperfectly  dipteral;  ap- 
plied  to  a  disposition  in  temples  wherein  there 
wen-  eight  columns  in  front  and  only  one  range 
round   the  cell.    It  is   called  false   or   imperfect, 
ibocause  the  cell  only  occupying  the  width  of  four 
<olumns.  the  sides  from  the  columns  to  the  walls  of 
the  cell  have  no  columns  therein,  although  the  front 
And  rear  present  a  column  iu  the  middle  of  the 
•void. 

B.  Asuubst.:  A  temple  arranged  on  a  pseudo-dip- 
teral plan. 

pseudo-erythrin,  s. 

Chemistry  :  The  old  name  for  orsellinate  of  ethyl, 
«',H.,,  t'sH;Oi,  obtained  by  exhausting  Roccella 
tinctiirin,  with  Ixiilini;  alcohol.  It  is  crystalline 
and  readily  soluble  iu  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

pseudo-gyrate,  a. 

Hot.:  Having  a  false  ring.  (Used  when  the  elas- 
tic ring  of  the  spore  case  in  ferns  is  confined  to  the 
apex,  i 

pseudo-haemal,  a.    [PlBCD-HJBHU,.] 

pseudo-heart,  «. 

Comp.  Anal,  (pi.):  Certain  contractile  cavities 
connected  with  the  atrial  system  of  the  Brachio- 
poda,  formerly  considered  to  be  true  hearts,  but 
now  known  to  be  connected  with  reproduction. 
Rolleston  thonght  they  corresponded  to  the  Organ 
of  Hojanus  (q.  v.)  in  the  Lamelli  branch  iata. 

pseudo-hexene-glycol,  *. 

Chem.:  CftHuO^CsHshHX.OH).,.  Diallyl  dihy- 
«lrnte.  Prepared  by  converting  diallyl  into  the 
tiydriodide  by  heating  in  a  closed  vessel,  acting  on 
the  iodide  with  acetate  of  silver,  and  decomposing 
the  acetate  formed  with  an  alkali.  It  is  a  colorless 
xyrup  of  specific  gravity  =  '9KiSat  U  ,and  boilsabout 
214'. 

pseudo-hymenlum,  s. 

Hot.:  A  false  hymenium.  covering  the  sporida  in 
Algols,  and  resembling  a  hymenium  iu  other  plants. 


pseudo-membrane,  s.  A  false  membrane  aris- 
ing from  inflammation. 

pseudo-metallic,  adj.  Falsely  or  imperfectly 
metallic;  gpecif.  applied  to  a  kind  of  luster  which 
is  perceptible  only  when  held  toward  the  light,  as 
in  minerals. 

pseudo-monocotyledonous,  a. 

Botany  (of  cotyledons):  Cohering.  Example,  the 
liorse-chestnut. 

pseudo-morphine,  s.    [PHORMINE.] 

psendo-navlcellaj,  s.  pi. 

ZoOI.:  The  embryonic  forms  of  the  (ireearinidns 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  genus 
h'avicula  (q.  T.). 

psendo-navlcular,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
Fseudo-navicellffi  (q.  v.). 

psendo-nltropropane,  s. 

'•.>,.«,..•  j('l|}3>CH(NOj).    A  limpid  liquid,  boil- 

ing at  112*-117*,  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrite  on  pseudo-propyl  iodide. 

pseudo-orcin,   s.     |  KKYTIIKITE,    EBTTHBOMAN- 

KITE.J 

pseudo-peripteral,  a. 

Arch.:  Falsely  or  imperfectly  peripteral.  Applied 
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it  crystallizes  in  slender  brick-red  noodles,  ami  i-^ 
converted  into  piirpurin  l>y  heating  witli  alcohol  to 
UO'-'M)'.  It  forms  with  mordants  a  rather  unstable 
n.lorinir  matter.  According  '"  Ko-en-;tiehl,  it  con- 
slats  of  iiurpurin-rarlxmic  acid,  as  I'uH  ;<>•,!  'O..H, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  resolved  by  heat  into  purpurin 
and  carbonic  acid. 

pseudo-quina,  *. 

/(K/..-  Slnii  •linns  lufudo-quina,  a  Brazilian  plant, 
witli  edible  fruit;  it  furnishes  (  olpache  bark,  con- 
siilereil  to  bo  as  good  a  febrifugal  medicine  as 
quinine. 

pseudo-quinine,  t. 

Clii-ni.:  \  base  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  a 
cinchona  extract  of  unknown  origin.  It  crys- 
tallized in  prisms,  was  insoluble  in  ether,  but  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  It  was  tasteless,  and  its  sulphate 
was  scarcely  bitter. 

pseudo-stearopteue,  ». 

Chem.  (pi.)  :  A  term  applied  to  certain  crystalline 
bodies  separated  from  volatile  oils,  differing  from 
the  true  stearoptenes  by  their  greater  solubility  in 
water,  e.  a..  primrose  camphor  from  Primula  auri- 
cula, and  the  camphors  derived  from  other  species 
of  the  same  genus. 

'pseudo-strata,  t.  pi. 

Oeol.  :  Masses  of  rock  extending  in  tabular  plates, 
but  not  laminated.  (Mac('ullorh) 

pseudo-sulpho-cyanogen,  subst.   [PEBSULPHO- 

CYANOOEN.J 

tpseudo-tinea,  ». 

Entom.:  The  larva  of  certain  Moths,  spec,  the 
Bee-moth  (q.  T.). 

pseudo-toxlne,  «. 

Chem.  :  A  light  yellow  poisonous  extract  obtained 
from  belladonna  leaves,  soluble  in  water  and  weak 
alcohol.  It  is  not  a  pure  substance,  and  is  believed 
to  owe  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of 
atropine. 

pseudo-uric  acid,  >. 

Chem.:  CjHel^Oj.  Formed  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium cyanato  on  uramin.  The  compound  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  potash-salt  by  hydrochloric  acid  as  a 
white  powder  made  up  of  prisms.  It  is  without 
taste  or  smell,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkalies  and  metals. 

pseudo-  veratrine,  «. 

dkcmitf  .  .•  C]«HagN]O|  (T).  Veratrin-resin.  Helo- 
nine.  A  brown  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  sabadilla  seeds  after  the 
removal  of  sabadilline  and  veratrine.  It  melts  at 
185*,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  iu  ether  and 
water,  and  does  not  neutralize  acids. 

pseudo-volcanic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced 
by,  a  pseudo-  volcano. 

pseudo-volcano,  subtt.  A  volcano  which  emits 
smoke  and  sometimes  flame,  but  not  lava  ;  also,  a 
burning  mine  of  coal. 

pseu  do  al  bite,  8.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  English 
albite.] 

Min.  :  Tha  same  as  ANDESIXE  (q.  v.). 

pseu  d6-ap  -a  tlte,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
apatite.} 

Min.  :  Apatite  pseudomorphous  after  pyromorpb- 
ito  (q.  v.). 

pseu  d6  ba  salt  ,  ».  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eug. 
batalt.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  by  Humboldt  to  the  semi- 
vitreous  varieties  of  trachyte. 

pseu  d&  bSr  yTC,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Modern 
Lat.  brryjc  (q.  v.). 

Palceont.  :  A  genns  of  Berycidte,  with  alnlominal 
ventrals,  from  the  Chalk  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

pseu  do  b8r  Xi  -IMte,  s.  [Prefix  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  berzeliile  ] 

Mill.:  An  anisotropic  form  of  berzeliite  (q.  v.). 

pseu  d&  blep  sis,  nubnt.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr, 
M«Mil«*bjrht;  blepo=lo  see  ;  Fr.  xwrudub/r  7  <.«/••.  | 

Med.:  False,  deceptive,  or  imaginary  vision. 

pseu  do  bran  chlffi,  ».  pi,  [Pref  .  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  linini-uiii-  (q.  v.).J 


Arch. :  falsely  or  Imperfectly  peripteral.  Applied        C'ompar.  Anal. :  The  remains  of  an  anterior  gill 
to  a  temple  having  the  side-columns  attached  to    performing  respiratory  functionsduring  embryonic 
the  walls  instead  of  separated  by  an  interval,  as  in    life.    In  the  adult  fish  these  organs  lose  those  func- 
tions, and  appear  as  retia  mirttbilia,  receiving  oxy- 
genized blood,  which,  after  having  passed  through 
the  capillary  system,  is  carried  to  the  other  partsof 
the  head. 

pseu  do  brook   Ite, «.     [Pref.  pteudo-,  and  Eng. 
brookite.] 
Min.:  A  mineral 


peripteral  temple. 
pseudo-propyl-alcohol,  .-. 
Chem.: 


propylic 

acoo.  An  somer  of  propyl  alcohol  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  acetone.  A 
colorless  liquid  of  a  peculiar  odor  ;  having  a  specific 
gravity,  '791  at  15*,  and  boiling  at  83*.  It  mixes 


,  , 

with  water  in  all  proportions. 

pseudo-purpurln,  «. 

Chrm.:  (VHijOp.  Trioxyalizarin.  A  eubatance 
obtained  along  with  pnrpnrin  by  extracting  mad- 
der according  to  Kopp'a  method.  It  la  insoluble  in 
•alcohol  but  dissolves  in  warm  benzene,  from  which 


occurring  in  thin  tabular  rry.-- 
tals,  associated  with  szaboite  (q.v.).in  andesite.at 
Aranyer  Mount.  Transylvania.  Crystallization,  or- 
thorhombic.  Hardness,  6'0  ;  specific  gravity,  4"S8; 
luster,  adamantine  to  greasy;  color,  dark-brown  to 
black,  thin  crystals  red;  streak,  ocher-yellow.  An- 
alysis yielded:  Titanic  acid,  52'74;  sesqnioxide  of 
iron,  42'29;  logs  on  ignition,  U'69;  traces  of  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  silica. 


pseudology 

pseu    d&  carp,  ».  |  Pref.  pteudo-,  and  Gr.  karpot 

Hot.:  A  similitude  of  a  true  fruit,  consisting  of 
the  mature  ovary  combined  with  other  parts  of  the 
flower.  Example,  a  rose  fruit,  which  conaUu  of 
the  mature  ovaries  and  the  enveloping  calyx-tuba. 

pseu  d6  chro  ml  des,  i.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pteu- 
dochrom(ui) ;  Lat.  masc.or  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff,  -idet.] 

Irhthu.:  A  group  of  Trachinidte.  having  one  con- 
tinuous dorsal  fin,  and  the  lateral  line  interrupted. 
I  ienera  :  Upisthognathus,  Pseudochromis,  ( 'irhlopg, 
and  Psendoplesiops.  They  inhabit  coral  reefs  and 
coasts. 

pseu  dft  Chr&  -mis,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  chromis  (q.  v.).]  [PsEUDOCHEOMIDES.J 

pgen  dft  Chry"-s6-llte,  ».  [Prefix  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  chrysolite;  Ger.  pseudochrysolith.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  the  dark  olive-green 
vitreous  fragments,  formerly  regarded  as  obsidian, 
and  known  as  Bottlestone,  found  at  Moldauthein. 
in  Bohemia.  They  are  now  shown  to  be  of  artificial 
origin. 

pseu  d6clas -tic,  «.  [Prefix  pteudo-,  and  Eng. 
clastic.  1 

Petrol.:  A.  name  suggested  for  various  tuffs  and 
breccias  of  volcanic  rocks. 

pseu  do  c&  tun  nite,  s.  [Prefix  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  cotunnite.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  some  acicular 
yellow  crystals,  observed  by  him  as  a  sublimation 
product  after  the  1872  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Com- 
position, probably :  PbClj-t-KCl  =  a  chloride  of  lead 
and  potassium.  . 

pseu  do;  ?  oil,  .1.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr.  kyon 
•a  dog.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Canidn,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Europe. 

pseu  -do  daz,  «.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Mod.  Latin 
-odax.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labridte,  with  one  species, 
Pseudodajc  moluccensii,  from  the  East  Indian  archi- 
pelago. Four  broad  incisors  in  each  jaw,  teeth  of 
lower  pharyngoal  confluent,  pavement-like. 

pseu  d&  di  al  lage  (age  as  Ig),  pseu  do  di 
al  la  ge,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng.  diallage.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  VANADIN-BBONZITE  (q.  v.). 

pseu  dft  d5x,  a.  A  s.  [Gr.  pseudodoros,  from 
pseudfs= false,  and  do-ra  =  opiuion.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  true  in  opinion ;  false. 

B.  As  ttubftt. :  A  false  opinion. 

*pseu  d6  dox  all,  adj.  [Eng. pteudodox;  -at'] 
False,  mistaken.  (Howell:  Parley  of  Beasts,  p.  122.) 

pseu  d8  fun  gl  dae,  >.  pi.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
MIK!.  Lat.  fungidai  (q.  v.).] 

Zoology:  A  family  of  Aporose  Actinozoa.  Only 
known  genus  Merulina. 

pseu  dft-ga  le  -na,  ».  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
galena.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  BLENDE  (q.  v.). 

pseu  da  gay  Ids  -Site,  ».  [Prefix  pseudo-,  and 
Eug.  gaylussite.] 

Min.:  Crystals  of  gaylussite  wholly  or  partly  re- 
placed by  carbonate  of  lime. 

pseu  da  graph,  pseu.  dSg  ra  ph?,  s.  [Greek 
pseurlographia,  from  pscudi-s= false,  and  yrapho=\a 
write.]  False  writing ;  a  forgery. 

"  Many  other  pttudographs  were  circulated  i  a  the  name 
of  Clement." — Supernatural  Rtllglun,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*pseu-d6g  -ra-phlze,  v.  i.  [PSEUDOOBAPH.]  To 
write  or  spell  words  incorrectly. 

"A  wlde-npread  conspiracy  among  old  printer*  to  p«*w- 
dograpkitr."—  Fltudteartl  Hall:  Mod.  Eny.,  p.  150. 

pseu  -d6  gy'ps,  .1.    [Prof,  pseudo-,  and  Lot.  <iyps 

(q.v.).l 

Ornifh.:  

Gyps,  but  with  only  fourteen  

species,  from  northeast  Africa  and  Senegal,  India, 
and  Burmah. 

psen-do-lI-bSth  -gn-Ite,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  libethenite.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  having  the  form  of  libethenite. 
but  the  composition  of  ehlite  (q.  v.). 

pseu  d6  lite,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr.  lithos= 
a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Talc  (q.  v.).    (Adam.) 

pseud  6-11  -va,  «.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
ofiti-  ' 


A  genns  of  Vulturhue  (q.  v.),  allied  to 
tail-feathers.    Two 


.  if-  PnliFont.:  A  genus  of  Buccinidee.  Six 
recent  species,  from  Africa  and  California  ;  fiva 
f<jssil,  from  the  Eocene. 

pseu  dol    6  gist,    ».    [Eng.    pseudolofj(y)  ;  -itt.} 
A  retailer  of  falsehood;  a  liar. 

pseu  dol    6  gy\<.  [tiT.pseudnlnaia.trnmpseude* 
=fnlse,  and  liK;c«  =  a  word.]    Falsehood  of  gpoach. 

"It  1«  not  according  to  the  Bound  rule*  of  pjcudotow, 
to  report  of  a  plotu  prince,  that  he  neglect*  hi*  devotion. 
—  Arbutftnot. 


i&U,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p&t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who.     son;     mnte,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     OB     e;     tj  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 


pseudols 

psebd   ilg,  a.  pi.    [Pref.  pseud-;  Latin  -oleum.] 

(PSEUDO-COMPOUNDS;  SECONDARY-ALCOHOLS.) 

paea  d6-m&l  -fli-chlte,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
.Eug.  malachite.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  (monocliuic?)  mineral, 
rarely  found  well  crystallized,  but  mostly  reniform 
•or  massive,  with  an  indistinct  fibrous  structure. 
Hardness,  4'5-5;  specific  gravity,  4-4'4;  luster, 
adamantine;  color,  various  shades  of  dark  green; 
streak,  paler  than  the  color:  translucent  to  opaque. 
Composition  essentially  a  hydrated  phosphate  of 
•copper,  but  the  proportions  of  these  constituents 
vary  very  much.  Dana  divides  it  into:  (1)  Ehlite, 
with  the  formula  (5('uO)PO54-3HO;  (2)  Dihydrite, 
with  formula  (5CuO)PO5+2HO;  and  (3)  Pseudo- 
malachite,  witli  the  formula  (6C!uO)PO^+3HO. 
Occurs  in  various  localities  ,  but  the  best  has  been 
found  near  Ehcinbroitenbach,  and  at  Ehl,  on  the 
Rhino. 

*psead6  -mint  -1st,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Or. 
mantis—  &  prophet.]  A  false  prophet.  (Gaule.) 

pseft'-do-morph,  8.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Greek 
f»orpfte=form.] 

Min,  :  A  mineral  which  has  replaced  another,  or 
•which  appears  in  crystal-forms  which  are  foreign 
to  its  original  formation.  Massive  varieties  of 
minerals  are  more  subject  to  such  changes,  but  the 
action  is  frequently  more  difficult  to  trace.  There 
.are  three  kinds:  (1)  Pseudomorphs  proper,  divided 
originally  by  Blum  into  (a)  those  formed  by  loss 
of  a  constituent,  (6)  by  gain  of  a  constituent,  (c) 
by  change  of  constituents,  (d)  by  total  replace- 
ment, among  which  are  included  certain  fossils; 
(2)  Epimorpus,  which  are  formed  by  the  encrusta- 
tion of  another  mineral;  and  (3)  Paramorphs 
(q.v.). 

pseu  d6  morph  Ic,  pseu  d&  morph  -ous,  adj. 
f  Eng.  pteudomorph  ;  -ic,  -ou».]  Pertaining  to  Pseu- 
domorphism (q.  v.). 

pseu  d6  morpli  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  pseudomorph 
(q.  v.).;  -ism.] 

Min.  :  The  process  by  which  one  mineral  replaces 
another. 
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psea  d&  par  gn  -chjf-mjt,  s.  [Prof. pseudo-,  and 
Eng.,  Ac.  parenchyma  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  tissue  having  filaments  of  distinct  cells 
arranged  in  rows.  Example,  the  pilous  of  certain 
Fungi. 

psea-dft  pS-rld  -I-um,  ».  [Prefix  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat. peridium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot,:  A  false  poridium ;  a  covering  of  the  sporidia 
in  Algals  resembling  a  peridium  in  other  plants. 
(.Trie*.) 

pseu-do-pSr-I  thfi'-jl-fim,  t.  [Prefix  pseudo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  perithecium  (q.  v.).] 

Botany:  A  false  perithecium;  a  covering  of  the 
sporidia  in  Algals  resembling  a  iierithecium  in 
other  plants.  (Fries.) 

pseu  do  -phlte,  ».  [Pref.  pseud(o)-,  and  Eng. 
ophite.] 

Mineral. :  A  compact  massive  mineral  resembling 
sejpentine.  Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  2'75- 
-'77;  luster,  feeble  j  color,  shades  of  green;  feel, 
unctuous.  Composition :  Similar  to  that  of  logan- 
ite,  and,  like  it,  referred  to  penniuite  (q.  vj.  It 
forms  the  matrix  of  enstatite  at  Mount  Zdjar, 
Moravia. 

pseQ  -do-phdne,  s.  [Pref.  pseiedo-,  and  Greek 
phone=&  sound.] 

Acoustics:  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Silvanus 
Thompson  to  an  instrument  illustrating  the  laws  of 
the  acoustic  perception  of  space  by  the  illusions  it 
produces.  [PsEUDOscopE.]  It  consists  of  several 
adjustable  reflectors  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
head,  and  which  perform  the  function  of  the  nat- 
ural pinnae  in  hearing.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report  (1879), 
p.  2.15.) 

psefl  d6  phy  -$Is,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  phycit  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Gadidie,  with  two  species. 
Pseudophycis  backus  is  common  on  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand. 

psett-d6-pl8'-sl-6pg,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  plesiops  (q.  v.).J  [PsEUDoCHROMiDES.] 


psea'-d6-pdd,  s.    [PSEUDOPODIA.]    Any  individ- 
al of   the  Protozoa  furnished  with 
(q.  v.). 


pseO-do-na   trft-IHe,   s.    [Prefix  pseudo-,   and    ual  of  the  Protozoa  furnished 
Bug.  natrolite.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  acicular 
•crystals.  Crystallization, orthorhombic(t).  Hard- 
ness, 5*6;  luster,  vitreous  to  pearly:  colorless.  An 
analysis  yielded :  Silica,  62'64;  alumina,  14'76;  lime, 
vlil ;  lit hia,  soda,  and  potash,  1'UU;  water,  14'82= 
IUI'76.  Found  in  the  granite  of  Elba. 


pseudopodia 


psea-do-nSph  -Sl-ine,  8.    [Prefix  pseudo,  and 

Euf{.  in'/ihfliitf.\ 

Min,:  An  altered  variety  of  nepheline  (q.  v.), 
found  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Naples. 

psea  d6-nSph'-rlte,  «.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
nephrite,] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  AQALMATOLITE  (q.  v.). 

psea-d6-nea-r6p  -t6r-&,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  pteudo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  neuroptera.] 

1.  Entom,  :  A  group  or  sub-order  of  Orthoptera, 
having  the  wings,  when  present,  membranous  and 
reticulated.    It   is   divided  into  four  tribes:   (!) 
Socialia   (Termitida?)  ;  (2)  Corrodentia  (Embiidw, 
Psocidw)  ;  (3)  Plecoptera  (Perlidw),  and  (4)  Subuli- 
coruia  (Epnemeridee  and  Libellulidap).    Some  au- 
thorities    place     hero     the     Thysanoptera     and 
Mallophaga,  and  many  regard  the  latter  as  de- 
graded Pseudoneuroptera,  while  giving  them  sub- 
ordinal  rank. 

2.  Palceont.  :  According  to  Mr.  McLachlan  Brey- 

•  •rifi  borinensis,  from  the  Belgium  coal-measures, 
belongs  to  the  Ephemeridte  ;  otner  authorities  place 
it  with  the  Saturnida*. 

psea-d5n-6-m4'-nI-8.,  «.    [Pref.  pseud-;  Greek 

•  »t"u«i     ;\  name,  and  Eug.  mania  (q.  v.).]    A  form 
of  insanity  characterized  by  a  morbid  propensity 
to  lying. 

psett'-do-n?  m.  s.    [Fr.  pseudonyme,  from  Greek 

Ks.-f/f/.  </(//  mi..-,-  callr.l  tiy  a  false  name:  pseudos=a 
falsehood,  and  onoma  =  a  name.]  A  false,  feigned, 
or  fictitious  name;  a  nom-de*plume. 

psea-do-nyTn  -I-ty1,  8.  [Eng.  pseudonym;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pseudonymous,  or  of 
bearing  a  false  name  or  signature  ;  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  writing  under  an  assumed  name. 

psew-d8n'-f  mofis,  adj.  [PSEUDONYM.}  Bear- 
ing a  false  name  or  signature.  Applied  either  to 
the  author  who  publishes  a  book  under  a  fictitious 
name,  or  nom-do-plunie,  or  to  the  work  so  pub- 
lished. 

pseu-d5n'  y-mons-l$,  od».  [English  pseudony- 
mous; -///.  j  Lnder  a  false  name  or  title;  falsely. 

"  A.  staff  by  drapers  most  psfuaonymovaly  termed  ever- 
lasting/' —  Barham:  Ing.  Lfff.;  Jari'is'  Wtfj, 

psea  d&  par  -8,-sIte,  s.   [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
parasite.] 
Bot.:  A  parasite  on  dead  tissues  only. 


psea-d6-p6 -dl-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr. 
pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Compar.  Anat,:  Organs  of  locomotion  and  pre- 
hension in  the  lower  Protozoa.  They  consist  simply 
of  prolongations  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  coil-body, 
which  can  usually  bo  omitted  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  general  surface,  and  are  capable  of  being 
again  retracted,  and  blending  completely  with  tho 
body-substance. 

"  These  pstudopodia  are  sometime**  hroiul  short  lobes, 
at  others,  elongated  filaments.  When  lobate,  the  /.i.-n./.,. 
portia  remain  distinct  from  one  another,  their  margins 
are  olear  and  transparent,  and  the  granules  which  they 
may  contain  plainly  flow  into  their  interior  from  the 
more  fluid  central  part  of  the  body.  But,  when  they  are 
filiform,  they  are  very  apt  to  run  into  one  another,  and 

give  rise  to  networks,  the  constituent  filaments  of  which, 
owever,  readily  separate,  and  regain  their  previous 
form;  and  whether  they  do  this  or  not,  the  surfaces  of 
these  paeitnopodia  are  often  beset  by  minute  granules 
which  are  in  incessant  motion."— ffttxltu:  Anat.  Invert.. 
p.  78. 

psett  d6-p6'-dl-al,  o.  [Eng.  pseudopod;  -ial.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  pseudopod  or  pseudopodia. 
Chiefly  used  of  the  apertures  in  the  tests  of  many 
of  the  Foraminifera,  through  which  the  pseudopo- 
dia are  emitted. 

pseu  d6-por  -fhf-rf ,  subst.  [Pref.  pteudo-,  and 
Eng.  porphyry.] 
Petrol.:  Tho  same  as  MELAPHYBE  (q.  v.). 

pseu  d6  pros  -tple,  s.  [Pref . pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
prostyle  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  The  name  given  to  a  portico  the  projection 
of  which  from  the  wall  is  less  than  the  width  of  its 
intercolnmniation. 

pseu  -d6-pus,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo,  and  Gr.  pous= 
a  foot.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Zonnride  (q.v.),  with  two 
species:  one,  Pseudopus  pallasii,  from  southeastern 
Europe,  the  other  from  Assam  and  the  Khasya 
Hills.  Rudimentary  hind  limbs  are  present,  and 
there  are  traces  of  shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles. 

psea-d6-py-ren'-I-fim,  s.  [Pref.  pteudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  pyrenium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  perithecium  of  certain  fungals. 

psea-d&  rh5m  -bits,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  rhombus  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Plenronectidap,  with  seven- 
teen species,  mostly  tropical,  chiefly  from  the  Indo- 
Pacific.  Lateral  liue  with  a  strong  curve  anteriorly; 
eyes  on  left  side. 

paea  do-Sc£p-6  lite,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
scopo/i/ej 

Jim.:  Scapolite,  which  has  become  altered  by 
chemical  changes. 


pseudothallus 

pseu  do  scar  fta,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  scarus  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  tropical  genus  of  Labridn,  with  about 
seventy  species.  The  upper  jaw  projects  beyond 
tho  lower,  and  together  they  form  a  strong  beak, 
the  teeth  being  soldered  together;  two  or  more 
series  of  scales  on  the  cheeks.  The  species  are 
beautifully  colored,  but  the  tints  change  with  age, 
vary  greatly  in  the  same  species,  and  fade  rapidly 
after  death.  Many  are  upward  of  three  feet  in 
length.  The  majority  are  eaten,  but  some  acquire 
poisonous  properties  from  their  food  (corals  or 
fucus).  (QUnther.) 

psefcd  6s  91-116$,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  oscinet  (q.  v.).  j 

Ornith, :  A  group  of  the  old  Insessores,  equivalent 
to  the  Acromyodi  normales  of  Garrod,  and  compris- 
ing the  two  genera,  Menura  and  Atrichia  (Scrub- 
bird,  q.v.). 

pseud  6  scope,  s.  [Prefix  pseudo-,  and  Greek 
sfcopeo=to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument,  invented  by  Wheatstone, 
for  producing  an  apparent  reversion  of  the  relief  of 
an  object  to  which  it  is  directed,  by  tho  transposi- 
tion of  the  distances  of  tho  points  which  compose  it. 
A  false  impression  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  eye,  a 
globe  becoming  apparently  concave  and  a  hollow 
body  assuming  a  convex  form. 

pseu  do  scor  pi  &n,  s.  1 1'ivfix  pseudo-.  and 
Eng.  scorpion  (q.  v.).]  Any  individual  member  of 
the  family  Pseudoscorpionida?  (q.  v.). 

psea-d6-8cor-pl-6n'-l-d»,  ».  pi.  [  Prof,  pteudo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.scorpiomdoi.J  [CHELIFEEID^;,  BOOK- 
SCORPION.] 

pseu  d&-s5m   mite,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
sotninite.  I 
Min. :  The  same  as  PSECDOSEPHELINE  (q.  v.). 

pseQ-do  sper -mlc,  pseu-do-spSr  mous,  a. 
[Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng.  spermic  (q.  v.).] 

/•'"'. :  Having  a  pericarp  so  closely  enveloping  a 
single  seod  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  one.  Ex- 
ample, the  fruits  of  tne  Labiates  and  Boraginacete. 
(Hensloir,  <fcc.) 

psea  d5s'-p3r-*,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Greek 
8poros=sood.J 

ZoOl.:  Tho  sole  genus  of  tho  family  PsendoporidsB 
(q.  v.).  The  anterior  extremity  boars  two  long 
equal  flagplla ;  food  incepted  at  any  point  of  the 
periphery.  One  specios,  Pseudospora  volvocis, 
parasitic  on  Volvox  gloltator. 

psea-d6-sp8r  -I-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pteudo- 
spor(us) ,'  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Pantoatomatoni  Flagellata, 
with  one  genus,  Pseudospora  (q.  v.). 

psea   d6-ste"-&-tite,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
steatite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  BOLE  (q.v.). 

pseft-dA-lteT-ll,  s.  [Prefix  pseudo-,  and  Latin 
s/e//u=a  star.]  A  metoor  resembling  a  star. 

psea-do-8t5m  -9,-tg.,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  pseudosfomota, 
pi.  of  iixfiul<u<ti>iii(i.ii  false  month,  as  of  a  river: 
f«eude8=falso,  and  stoma=mouth.] 

Anat.:  Flattened  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
passing  up  from  the  interior  to  the  surface  of  the 
serous  membranes.  (Quain.) 

psea  do  stro  -m&,  s.  [Prof,  pseudo-,  and  Greek 
s^roma  =  a  mattress.] 

Bot. :  Tho  receptacle  or  perithecium  of  certain 
fungals. 

psea-do-s?  -en-He,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
tyenite.] 
Petrol.:  The  same  as  MONZONITE  (q.  v.). 

psea'-do-sjfn-carp,  t.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  syncarptum  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  A  psoudocarp  lormed  from  a  multiple  fruit. 

psea-d6-tach'-?-lIt«,  s.  [Prefix  pseudo-,  and 
Eug.  tachylite.] 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  HYALOMEL.ASK  (q. T.). 

psea-d6-talc  -He,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
talcite.} 

Petrol. :  A  sedimentary  rock  containing  sufficient 
talcose  material  to  render  it  unctuous  to  the  touch. 
It  is  found  in  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions. 

psea-d6-te-tram  -S-r&,  ».  pi.  [Prefix  pseudo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  tetramero.] 

Entom.:  West  wood's  name  for  Burmeister's  sec- 
tion Cryptotetramera  (q.  v.). 

pseO-d6-t5-tr&m'-8r-ofis,  adj.  [PSECDOTE- 
TRAMERA.l  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  character- 
istics of,  the  Pseudotetramera. 

pseu-d6-thal  -Ifis,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Lat. 
HiaHus(q.  V.).] 

Bot. :  An  axis  of  one-poduncled  cymes  or  sarmen- 
tidia  formed  by  a  series  of  peduncles  so  fitted  into 
each  other  as  to  look  like  a  single  stalk.  Example, 
Henterocal/is/u/ra. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,     J6~wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,      ?liin,     benqh;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     gin,     as.;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
*cian,      -tian  =  sh»ii.     -tlon,     -sion  --  shun;      -tion,      -sion  -  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  gbus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


pseudothyrum 


pseQ  d6th  "f-rfm,  «.    [Pref.  p«e«do-,  and  Gr. 

thyrn    a  iliMir.] 

Arch.:  A  false  door. 

psen  do  trim  8-ra,  8.  pi.  [Pref.  pteudo-,  and 
Hod.  L.at.  (rimrro.J  .  , 

Knlnni.:  Wostwood's  name  for  Burmoister  s  sec- 
tion ('ryptotrimera  (q.  v.). 

psen  do  trlm-«r-o08,  adj.  [PSETJDOTEIMEEA.] 
BoiiniKiiiK  to,  or  having  the  characteristics  of,  the 
Pseudotriinora  (q.  v.). 

pseO  d6  trip  -lite,  «.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 

Sin.':  A  variety  of  triplite  (q.  v.),  occurring  as  a 
coating  on  triphylite,  and  resulting  from  its  altera- 
tion. 

psen  d6-trl  -ton,  «.    [Pref.  pteudo-,  and  Latin 

Zijol.:  A  genus  of  Salamandridw.  A  small  red 
amphibian  with  black  spots,  found  in  this  country, 
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psI-151  -4-gf,  ».  [Prof,  psilo-,  and  Gr  Iogo8=a 
word,  speech.]  Love  of  idle  talk.  (Coleridge.) 

psl  18m  S  lane,  ».  [Pref.  psilo-,  and  Gr.  melas 
=  black ;  Ger.  psilomelan.] 

Min.:  An  amnrphous  mineral  occurring  massive 
or  in  botryoidal,  reniform,  and  stalactitic  forms. 
Hardness,  5-6;  specific  gravity  3'7-«-7:  luster, 
submetallic;  streak,  brownish-black;  color,  iron- 
black;  opaqne.  Composition:  Very  variable,  but 
it  consists  essentially  of  tho  uroto-  and  sosquioxides 
of  manganese,  protoxide  of  barium,  and  in  some 
cases  water.  A  common  ore. 

psl  16  php   ton,  s.    [Prcf.  psilo-,  and  Gr.  phyton 

Paloeobot.:  A  genus  of  plants  described  by  Princi- 
pal Dawson  from  the  North  American  Devonian, 
and  which  U  found  also  in  that  of  Britain.  He 
considers  it  to  have  possessed  a  rhizome  and  cir- 
cinate  vernation  like  that  of  ferns,  with  stems  and 
rudimentary  leaves  like  those  of  Lycopodiacew, 


psoriasis 


pseu  do  tur-bln-8l-I-d»,s-P<-    [Pref.  pseudo-,       pSI-l5sr-ft-ph8r,  «.    [Pref.  psilo-,  and  GT.sophos 
ml  Mod.  Lat.  turbtnolidce  (q.  v.).l    _  =wise.l    A  would-be  or  pretended  philosopher ;  a 

Patasont. :  \  family  of_Aporose  Actmn  poa,  havinij    8nam  ^^  a  pret<,nder  to  philosophy. 


and  Mod. 

each  leptum"  composed  "of  three  laminw  united 
externally  by  a  single  costa.  One  genus,  Dasmia, 
from  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

psetk-do-tur -quoise  (quaskj.8.  [Pref. pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  turquoise.] 

if  in. :  A  name  applied  to  fossil  or  semi-fossil  teeth 
of  animals,  which  have  become  colored  a  fine  blue 
by  copper,  and  are  worked  and  sold  as  true  tur- 
quoise. 

pseud  6-var  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  pseudovari(um) : 
guff,  -on.]  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  a 
psondovarium  (q.  v.). 

pseud  6  var'-I  am,  pseud-6 -var-?,  s.  [Pref. 
pseudo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  ovarium  or  Eng.  ovary.] 

Hint.:  (See extract.) 

"The  young  [of  viviparous  Aphides^  are  developed 
within  organs  which  resemble  the  ovurioles  of  the  true 
females  In  their  disposition,  and  may  be  termed  pMlMfo. 
TaHe*.  The  .  .  .  anterior  chamber  of  each  paeudo- 
varinn  tube  U  lined  by  an  epithelium,  which  incloaea  a 
number  of  nucleated  eel  la.  One  of  the  hindermost  of 
thesecells  enlarges,  and  becomes  detached  from  the  rest 
as  a  paeudovum.  It  then  divides  and  gives  rise  to  u  Cellu- 
lar man  .  .  .  which  gradually  becomes  fashioned  into 
the  body  of  a  larval  Aphis.  A  portion  of  the  eel  Is  of  which 
It  ls  composed  become  converted  into  a  pietulavarlum, 
and  the  development  of  new  pseudova  commences  before 
the  young  leaves  the  body  of  its  parent.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  operation  is  comparable  to  a  kind  of  budding. 
If  the  pseudovum  remained  adherent  to  the  parental  body 
the  analogy  would  be  complete."— Huxley:  Anal.  Invert., 
pp.  447,  448. 

psend-S'-var-y1 , ».    [PSEUDOVARIUM.] 

pseu  d6-v6  -mSr,  ».  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Moil. 
Lat.  vomer  (<|.  v.).] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  (  araugidw,  from  tho  Mio- 
cene marls  of  Licata  (Sicily). 

psend-o'-vum  (/>(. pseud  6-va),  mi>st.  [Pref. 
pseud-,  and  Lat,  oi-um=an  egg.]  [PsEUDOVAEiUM.J 

pshaw,  pslia,  inter].  [From  tho  sound.]  An 
exclamation  of  contempt,  disdain,  or  dislike. 

"  Humor  Is  always  cry!  ng  ptha  and  sneering."— Thacke- 
ray: Humoritts,  p.  69. 

pshaw,  v.  i.  [PSHAW,  interj.]  To  uttor  tho  inter- 
jection pshaw;  to  utter  sounds  indicative  of  con- 
tempt or  dislike. 

psl-a'-dl-a,  su&8(.  [Gr.  psias;  p8f«do8=a  drop. 
Named  from  the  glutinous  drops  on  the  loaves.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Psiadiew  (q.v.). 
Shrubby  plants  from  Madagascar  and  the  Mauri- 
tius. 

psl  a-dl-e  a,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. ptiadi(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Aste- 

psl  -dl-ftm,  8.    [Gr.  sidion = pomegranate-peel.  ] 

Botany:  Guava;  a  genus  of  Myrtcto.  I'sidium 
guaiava  is  the  Guava  (q.  v.) ;  P.  cattleyanum,  the 
Purple  Guava,  P.  albidum,  the  Jabuh.  All  have 
excellout  fruit.  [GrjAVA.] 

psll  an  thrdp  Ic.  a.  |  English  psilanthrop(y) ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  psilan- 
tbropy. 

psll  an  thro  plgm,  «.  [Eng.  p»ilanthrop(v] ; 
-ism.]  The  same  as  PsiLAKTUBOPT  (q.  v.}. 

psll  an  -thr6-pl8t,  8.  [E.Dg.psilanthrop(y) ;  -1st.} 
A  supporter  of  tho  doctrine  of  philanthropy ;  one 
who  believes  that  Chriat  was  a  mere  man;  a  hu- 
manitarian. 

"Tour  proper  name  is  P*ttantkrotil»tf — believers  In  the 
mere  human  nature  of  Christ."— Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

psll-an  -thro^pf,  subst.  [Prof,  psilo-,  and  Gr. 
anthropos  =  a  man.]  The  doctrine  of  the  mere 
human  existence  of  Christ. 

pal-lo-,  pref.  [Gr.p*»to8=naked.]  Naked,  bare, 
mere. 


sham 

pBl-16-t8-8B.8.pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  p8tfor(um) ;  Lat. 
fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Lycopodiacew.  Sporangia  many- 
colled. 

psl  -lo-thrSn,  subst.  [Gr.,  from  p«t'Jo3=to  make 
naked  or  bare;  p8i(o8=naked,  bare.]  A  medicine 
or  application  for  removing  the  hair ;  a  depilatory. 

psl  lo  turn,  8.  [Gr.  p8i'IO8=bare.  Named  from 
having  only  minute  leaves.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Psiloten?.  Capsules 
tubercular.  Exotic  plants. 

psl-ltlr'-a, «.    [Pref.  psilo-,  and  Or.  oura=a  tail.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Liparidw  (q.v.).  Psilura 
monacha  is  the  Black  Arches. 

psl-m^th  -He,  s.  [Gr.  psimj/Hiion  =  white  lead; 
suff.  -ite  (.Win.).  | 

if  in.;  The  same  as  LEADHILLITE  (q.  v.). 

pslt  ta  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.p8itfac«8=a 
parrot.]  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Psittacus,  or  to 
the  family  Psittacidw,  or  Parrots ;  psittacid. 

pslt'-ta-cld,  adj.  [Latin  pstttoc(u8)=a  parrot; 
Eng.  suff .  -id.]  The  same  as  PSITTACEOUS  (q.v.). 

PSlt  -t» -9!,  8.  pi.     [PSITTACUS.] 

Ornith.:  Parrots;  anorderof  birds,  formerly  (and 
still  by  some  taxonomists)  regarded  as  a  family  of 
Scansorcs.  Bill  large  and  powerful,  much  arched, 
tip  elongated,  with  a  cere  containing  nostrils; 
wings  and  tail  usually  long;  two  toes  directed  for- 
ward and  two  backward.  Sclaror  divides  it  into 
two  families : 

I'D  Stringopidee;  •'!  Psittacida?,  with  the  sub-families 
('ncatuinw,  Arina>,  Plutycercina*,  Psittacinae,  Loriua?,  and 
Nestoriua). 

Garrod  (Proc.  ZoOl.   Soc.,  1874.  pp.  586-98)   made 
them  a  sub-order,  or  cohort,  with  two  families : 

(1)  Faleornithidffi,  with  two  sub-families,  Pulseorni- 
thlnee  and  Cacatuinae;  (2)  Psittacldaa,  with  the  sub- 
families '.rirnf.  Stringopinse,  Pyrrhurhiuaa,  Platycercinee, 
and  Chrysotinfe. 

Rpichonow  (Journ.f.  Ornith.,  1881),  has  the  follow- 
ing families: 

StringopidBp,  Plissolophida;,  Platycercidee,  Micropait- 
tacidfn,  TrichoglossidaB,  PalaiornithidK,  Psittacldai, 
OonuridaB,  and  Plouida). 

Widely  distributed,  chiefly   in   tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions. 

pslt  ta?  I-dS8,  s. pi.  [Lat.  p8i«oc(t,8) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idai.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  family  of  Psittacl  (q.  v.), 

2.  A  family  of  Zygodactylw,   co-extensive  with 
Psittaci   (q.v.).    Finsch   (Die  Papageien  (1868),  i. 
233-8)  thus  divides  it: 

SUB-FAMILIES.  OENKBA. 

1.  STBINOOPIN* Stringops. 

2.  PuiCTOlx>pHm«...PIictolophns,  Callipsittacns,   Nasi- 

terna.  Calyptorrhynchua,   Micro- 

gloasus. 
8.  SITTAI  IN.*- Sittaca,  Henicognathns,   Oonnrus, 

1'iila-ornis,    Brotogerys,    Bolbor- 

rhynchns,    Melopsittaous,   Peao- 

porus,  Euphema,  Platyoercns. 
4.  PsiTTACIK« Psittacns,     Dasyptilus,     Eclectus, 

Pionias,     Chrysotis,     Psittacula, 

Corylls. 
6.  TRICHOOLOB8INJB..Pomicella,  Trichoglossns,   Nestor. 

pslt  ta  Cl  nSB,  8.  pi.  [LHt.p*iffur(u8);  fem.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -i  nn  .\ 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidw  (q.  v.).  Bill 
large,  sides  compressed,  arched  to  lengthened  tip, 
edge  toothed  or  festooned ;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
tau  squared,  tarsi  short* 

pglt-ta-cln'-Ite,  subst.  [Lat.  puiifacmiu  -like  a 
parrot;  snff.  -ite  (Jfm.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  crypto-crystallinc 
crusts,  sometimes  botryoidal.  Color,  siskin-green. 
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water,  8'58=100.    Found  in  Montana. 

pslt-ta  c6  mor'-pnta, «.  pi.  [Gr.  psittakm  and 
nu>rphe=fonn.  ] 

Ornith.:  Parrots;  in  Huxley's  classification  a 
family  of  Desmognath«e.  (Proc.  Zodl.  Soc.,  1887, 
p.  465.) 

pslt  tac    u.  la,  t.    [Dim.  from  ptitlacus  (q.  v.) - 1 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Psittacinte,  with  six  species, 
ranging  from  Brazil  to  Mexico.  Edges  of  bill  fes- 
tooned, ends  of  tail  feathers  square  or  pointed. 

psit  ta  cus,  ».  [Latin,  from  Gr.  psittakoi=& 
parrot.] 

1.  Ornithology: 

*(1)  A  l.iiiiiir.in  genus,  co-extensive  with  the  Psit- 
taci (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  type-genus  of  Psittacuue  (q.v.),  with  two. 
species,  from  Western  Africa.  Upper  mandible 
deeply  scooped,  lower  deeply  waved  and  sharp- 
edged. 

2.  Palceont.:  Remains  have   been    found  in  the 
Miocene  of  France  apparently  allied  to  Psittacns. 

pso  ad   Ic  a.   [Mod.  Lat.p«oa>(genit.p<oadi<).] 
Anal.:  Pertaining  to, connected  with, or  consti- 
tuted by  the  psoas  (q.  v.). 
pso   as,  «.    [Gr.  p«oa=tho  muscles  of  the  loins.] 

1.  A  mil. :  Two  muscles ;  the  p»oat  magma  and 
IKiiii.i  parvtu,  connected  with  the  lumbar  vertebra. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  beetles  allied  to  Bostri* 
chus. 

pso  9l-dffi,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pioc(u») ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Psendoneuroptera,  tribe 
Corrodentia,  with  four  genera.  They  frequent  the 
trunks  of  trees,  palings,  old  walls,  stones  covered 
with  lichens,  old  books,  feeding  on  more  minute 
animalcula  or  decaying  animal  matter. 

ps6  -ens, «.  [Gr.  psno  —  to  rub  or  grind,  because 
Alropos  putsatoriut  (Leach),  which  Latrcille  con- 
sidered a  larval  form  of  his  Psocus  abdominalit, 
makes  a  slight  tapping  noise,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  Anobium.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Psocidw  (q.  v.). 
Head  broad,postorior  margin  of  fore-wings  with 
three  cells.  Forty-three  species,  including  part  of 
the  Linneoan  genus  Hemerobius. 

psSph'-l-a.,  «.  [Greek  p«opfto8=any  inarticulate 
sou  n  (I.  I 

•  Ornith.:  Trumpeter;  the  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Psopluida?.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  culmen 
arched,  and  curving  downward,  plumage  thick  and 
close  ;  tarsus  scaled  in  front  and  behind.  Six  spe- 
cies from  the  Amazon  Valley,  where  the  range  of 
each  species  appears  to  bo  bounded  by  some  of  the 
great  rivers.  ( Wallace.) 

pao-phl-I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. psophi(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida-.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Grallie,  with  a  singlo  genus 
Psophia  (q.v.). 

ps5ph-6  car  -pfis,  ».  [Greek  p«opho*=a  sound, 
and  A-"/VM.S  fimt.  So  named  because  the  ripe 
seeds  rattle  when  the  legumes  are  shaken.] 

I!"l. :  A  genus  of  Euphaseolete,  often  merged  in 
Dolichos.  Psojthocarpus  (Dolichos)  tetragonolobu* 
is  cultivated  in  India,  the  sertis  being  used  iu 
pickles. 

*psbr  a,  -SI//I.S/.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  psora ;  ps(iO=to 
touch  or  rub;  psOO— to  nib,  to  grind.] 

Pathol.:  ScaDies  (q.  v.). 

psora-leprosa,  s.    [PSORIASIS  (q.  v.).] 

ps'dr-a'-le  a,  «.  [Fern,  ot  Gr.  p»5rafeo«=itchy, 
scabby,  from  the  little  tubercles  with  which  most 
of  the  species  are  covered.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Psoraliete  (q.v.), 
Psftralea  coryfolia  is  considered  by  Indian  doctors 
to  be  stomachic  and  de-obbtrnent.  An  extract  from, 
it,  prepared  with  oil  or  ointment,  is  nsed  externally 
in  leprosy.    Camels  are  fond  of  P.  plicata. 

2.  I'ulceobol.:  Occurs  in  the  Italian  Pliocene. 
psbr  a  II  e    »,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  p<ora/(ea),* 

fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -tece.J 

/•'"'.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Loten  (q.  v.). 

psbr  a  line,  mbst.  [Mod.  Lat.  p8ora((ea) ;  -ine 
(Cftem.).] 

i 'In  in. :  The  name  given  to  a crystallizable  nitrog- 
enous substance  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Pso- 
ralea  glamlulosa,  Paraguay  tea.  It  is  now  believed 
to  be  identical  with  caffeine,  which  is  present  to* 
the  extent  of  T2  per  cent,  in  the  dried  leaves. 

psbr  I  a  sis,  g.  [Gr.  ptdriari»=&  being  itchy  or 
mangy ;  p»Oriao=  to  have  the  itch.]  [PxosA.  1 

Pathol.:  A  cutaneous  disease— the  scaly  totter. 
There'e  mucontm  and  the  contiguous  surface  of 
the  cntis  are  inflamed  :  and  'there  is  a  secretion  of 
an  unhealthy  epidermis  forming  itself  into  scales, 
wlrich  exfoliate,  and  are  again  and  au;»in  renewed* 
It  is  often  hereditary,  and  is  akin  to  lopra. 
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psoric 

psor  -Ic,  (nlj.  \  Lut.  pxortciu,  from  (ir.  psorikos. ] 
I  PBOKA.]  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  suffer- 
ing from,  psora  (q.  vj. 

Psor-Sph  tnir-ml-a,  «.  [Or.  psorophthalmia= 
a  disease  of  the  eyes,  attended  witli  itching:  psora 
=the  itch,  and  o;)M/ui/mia=ophthalima  (q.  v.).] 
<For  def.  see  etym.) 

psbr-6  sper  -mi-SB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  7»«r«-o«=scabby, 
and  8perma  =  seed.] 

ZoOL:  Microscopic,  oval,  depressed  or  discoidal 
corpuscles,  with  or  without  a  tail,  contained  in  the 
minute  cysts  within  the  bodiosof  fishes.  They  were 
discovered  in  1841  by  J.Mullor,  andappear  to  repre- 
sent the  immature  forms  of  some  Gregurinida. 

psych-,  psy-ch6-,  ore/.  [PSYCHE.]  Pertaining 
to  the  soul  or  the  mind. 


il,  a.  [Gr.  p»yche=the  soul;  Eng.  adj. 
stiff,  -al.]  Of,  or  pertaining,  to,  the  soul;  psychic. 
(E.A.Poe:  Marginalia,  xxxvi.) 

psy-che,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  p«ycAe=breath,  the 
soul;  psychii  =  to  blow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  soul,  the  mind. 

2.  A  cheval  dressing-glass. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  [ASTEBOID,  16.] 

2.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of   Psychidee  (1) 
(q.  v.). 

3.  Greek  Mythol.:  A  nymph,  tho  personification 
of  the  soul.    Her  groat  beauty  excited  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  Venus,  who  ordered  ('upid  to  inspire 
her  with  love  for  some  contemptible  being.    Cupid, 
however,  fell  in  love  with  her  himself,  and  after 
many  persecutions  by  Venus,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected,   and   Psyche  was   made   immortal.    The 
allegory  is  first  known  to  us  by  the  romance  of 
Apujeius,  but  it  is  presumed  to  be  of  much  earlier 
origin  from  its  occurrence  in  relics  of  works  of  art. 

•psy-chi'-a  tSr,  eubst.  [  Pref.  psych-,  and  Greek 
tarro8=a  physician.]  One  who  cures  diseases  of  the 
mind. 

•psy  Chi  -8,-trIc,  a.  [Eng.  psychiater;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  psychiatry. 

"Ours  is  not  a  work  intended  to  collect  and  explain  the 
reason  of  suicide  from  the  litwhiutric  side."— Mvrselli: 
Suiciite,  p.  4. 

psy-chl  -a  try,  subst.  [PSYCHIATER.]  Medical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  tho  mind. 

psy-chlc,  psy-chlc-al,  «.  [Latin  psychicus: 
Greek  psychikos,  from  psyche  =  the  soul ;  French 
psychique.] 

1.  Oi  or  pertaining  to  tho  human  soul,  spirit,  or 
mind;  psychological. 

"The  pnycMcal  condition  of  the  babe  or  chilli."— Foster: 
fhysiul.  (ed.  4th),  687. 

t-.  Relating  to  analogous  phenomena  in  tho  lower 
animals.  (Oicen:  Anat.  Invert.) 

psychic-force,  ».  The  name  given  in  1871,  by 
Mr.  W.  CrcKikcs,  F.  R.  S.,  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  certain  hitherto  unrecognized  force,  which 
produced  tho  phenomena  of  spiritualism.  (Quart. 
Jour,  Science,  1871.) 

psy-chlc-al,  a.    [PSYCHIC.] 

psy  -chics,  8.  [PSYCHIC.]  The  same  as  PSYCHOL- 
OGY (q.  v.). 

psy-chl-dse  (1),  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  psych(e); 
Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<e.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bombycina. 
Male  with  antennce  pectinated,  wings  broad.  Fe- 
male, antenna*  simple  or  wanting;  wings  none. 
Larva  lives  in  a  movable  case. 

psy  -chl-dsa  l'l),i,pl.  [Mod.  Latin  psych(ine) ; 
Lat,  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 

Hot. :  A  family  of  Cruciferu,  tribe  Orthoplocea>. 

psy-chl -ne,  s.  [Gr.  psyche  =  a.  butterfly.  From 
the  pod  being  winged.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Psychida?  (2). 

psy-ChlS,  8.     [PSYCH-.] 

Siol.:  Life. 

psy  -Chl§m,  8.    [Eng.  psych(e) ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Quesne,  that  a  certain  subtle 
fluid  everywhere  diffused  is  the  animating  princi- 
ple in  men  and  the  inferior  animals,  tho  different 
effects  which  it  produces  in  each  being  caused  by  the 
differences  in  their  several  organizations.    (Flem- 
ing-) 

2.  The  doctrine  that  there  exist.-  in  nature  a  cer- 
tain psychic  force  (q.  v.). 

pay -chlst,  s.  [Eng.  psych(e);  •/»(.]  A  believer 
in  psychic  force ;  a  spiritualist. 

psy-cho-,  pref.    [PSYCH-.] 

psy-ch.6  da,  s.  [Or.  psyche=a  moth,  and  eidos— 
form.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Psychodida?  (q.  v.). 
1'sychoda  phuloinoidcs  is  common. 
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psy  Ch6  dl  dse,  «.  ;•/.  [Mod.  Lat.  p»ychod(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -,'</.,.  j 

Entom.:  A  family  of  email  Dipterous  Insects, 
tribe  Nemocera.  They  are  hairy,  and  resemble 
moths.  Akin  to  Cecidomyidw. 

psy  Ch6  gSn  6  Bis,  a.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and  Eng. 
genesis  (q.  v.).] 

Biol.:  The  origin  or  generation  of  the  mind  as 
manifested  by  consciousness.  (A'afare,  Nov.  20, 

psy  Ch5g  -r»-phy,  «.  [Prefix  ;««<•;«>-,  anil  Or. 
oravho=t<>  write.]  Writing  said  by  spiritualists  to 
be  done  by  spirits;  spirit-writing. 

psy-cb.6  I5g -Ic,  psy-ch6-l5g  Ic  al,  a.  [Eng. 
p<tycnolog(y);  -ic,  -teal.]  Pertaining  or  rolating 
to  psychology,  or  to  a  treatise  on  the  soul.  The 
term  psychological  medicine  includes  the  study  and 
treatment  of  insanity. 

.  P8y-ch6-l8g  -Ic-8.1-iy,  aav.  [Eng.  psycholoa- 
teal;  -lu.]  In  a  psychological  manner;  with  relation 
to  psychology. 

pgy-Ch8l -6-gIst,  ».  [Eng.  psu,holoo(y) ;  -/V.] 
One  who  studies,  writes  on,  or  is  versed  in  psychol- 
ogy. 

psy  ch6  18gne,8.  [PSYCHOLOGY.]  A  psycholo- 
gist. 

psy  Ch8l  6  gy,  s.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and  Gr.  logos= 
a  word,  a  discourse;  Fr.  psychologic;  Sp.  Altai, 
psi'rofof/io.] 

Philos.:  That  branch  of  Metaphysics  (q.  v.)  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  human  soul,  its  nature, 
properties,  and  operations. 

"Psychohtgy,  the  science  conversant  iibout  the  phe- 
nomena, or  modifications,  or  states  of  the  Mind,  or  Con- 
Kcious-Miibject,  or  Soul,  or  Spirit,  or  Self,  or  Kgo."  — 
Hamltlou:  Metaphysics,  I.  129. 

psy-ch8m'-a-chy,  «.  [Or.  psychomachia,  from 
p«vcnt'  =  tho  soul,  and  machf=a  battle;  Lat.  psy- 
chomnchin  •  Fr.  mychomachie ,\  A  conflict  of  the 
soul  with  the  body. 

psy  Ch6  man  iff,  s.  [Pref.  psi/chu-;  fir.  man- 
feia=prpphncy,  divination  ;  French p»i/ch»mancir.] 
Divination  by  consulting  the  souls  or  spirits  of  the 
dead ;  necromancy. 

P8y-Ch6  n8f  81  6  gy,  «.  [PreBx  psycho-,  and 
Eng.  jiowo/ogv.J  That  brancli  of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  classification  of 
mental  diseases. 

psy  ch6-pan -ny-chlsm,  ».  [Prof.  iw»<-A(.-;Or. 
pas,  neut.  p»n  =  all,  and  7i;/j-  =  night.J  The  doctrine 
or  belief  that  tho  soul  falls  asleep  at  death,  and 
does  not  wake  until  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

psy  cho  pan  -njf-chlst,  «ub»t.  [PSYCHOPANNY- 
CIUSM.  |  A  believer  in  psycnopaunycbUm. 

pay  Ch8p  -a-thy,  ».  [Pref.  psycho-,  and  Greek 
po(/io«=suffering.]  Mental  disease. 

psy  ch6  ph^s  Ic-al,  a.  [PSYCHOPHYSICS.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  psychophysics ;  involving  the 
action  of  mutual  relations  of  the  psychical  and 
physical  in  man. 

psy  Cho-phy? -ICS,  8.  [Prof,  psycho-,  and  Eng. 
physic* ;  Fr.  psychophysiqiif.  \ 

fiat.  Science :  The  science  which  investigates  the 
physical  basis  of  mind  in  man  and  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. 

*psy  -Ch6  p5mp,  ».  (Prefix  jagrho-,  and  Greek 
t>oinpoa=a  conductor.]  A  guide  or  conductor  of 
spirits  or  souls. 

psy-ch6'-Bls,  8.  [PSYCHE.]  Mental  constitution 
or  condition. 

psy  Ch6t  -rI-8,,  8.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  psychi— 
life,  because  of  the  powerful  medical  qualities  of 
P.  einetica.  ] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Psychotridae  (q.  v.). 
Tropical  shrubs  with  white  flowers.  The  bark  of 
Psycliotria simira, from  Brazil,  stainsred.  P.  noxa, 
also  Brazilian,  is  considered  poisonous. 

psy  Ch8t  -rl-d88,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  psychotr(ia) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -.w.i .  ] 
Hot.:  A  family  of  C'offew  (q.  v.). 

psy  chro  Iftte,  s.  [PSYCHROLUTES.]  One  who 
bathes  in  cold  water. 

psy  chrftlft  -te§,  subst.  [Greek  psychroloute»= 
a  bather  in  cold  water.]  [PSYCHBOLUTID.C.] 

psy-chr6-ia  -U-dsa,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  psychro- 
lw(es) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

IcMhif.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  with  one 
genus  containing  two  species:  P»«cAro/u/e8  para- 
doxiut,  frtun  Vancouver  Island,  without  a  first  dor- 
sal, and  Neophrynichthys  latut,  from  New  Zealand, 
with  two  dorsals.  Both  are  very  scarce  marine 
fishes. 

psy  chrfim  e  tSr,  ».  [Greek  psychro*=cold,  and 
Eng.  meter.] 

Physics:  One  of  the  many  forms  of  hygrometers. 
[HYGKOUETEB  (3).] 


pteraspis 

psy-chr6  mSt  -rlc,  psy  euro  met  rlc  al.  "<ij. 
{  English  pnychroinetr(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Of,  orportain- 
mg  to,  a  psychrometer;  ascertained  by  psychrome- 
try ;  hygroraetrical. 

psy  chrom  e  try,  8.  [Eng.  psychrometer;  -y.] 
Hygromotry  (q.  v.). 

psy  chro  ph6 -bl  a,  subst.  [Gr.  psychrot-cuW, 
and  ;>/tol>os  =  fear.]  Fear  of  cold,  especially  of  cold 
water;  impressibility  to  cold. 

psych'-tlc,  8.  [Fr.  psychtique,  from  Gr.  piykti- 
fro8=cooling,  from  psychros=colA.]  Acoolingmodi- 
cine. 

psyT-la,  8.    [Or.  p«i/J(08=a  flea.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Psyllida? 
(q.  v.),  with  twenty-seven  species ;  head  moderately 
notched  in  front,  antenna*  slender,  wiug-covors 
membranous. 

psyi  -ll-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  psyll(a) ;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -><Io?.J 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Homopterous  Insects,  sec- 
tion Dimera,  with  three  genera,  Psylla,  I  .i  villa,  and 
Livia.  Antenna*  eig^ht  or  ten  jointed,  terminated 
by  a  pair  of  fine  bristles;  three  ocelli,  legs  short, 
with  thick  femora  ;  tarsi  two-jointed,  fore  wings 
sub-coriaceous.  Tho  species  rarely  exceed  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  They  do  considerable  damage 
to  the  young  shoots  and  iuflorescenco  of  trees. 

^  Pt  is  pronounced  as  t. 

ptar-mlc,  s.    [PTABMICA.]    A  sternutatory- 

ptar'  mlc  a,  8.  [Greek ptarntikos  =  causing  to 
sneeze,  from  pla«Vo=to  sneeze.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Anthemidea*,  sometimes  placed 
under  Achilleea  (q.v.K  Ptarmica  vulgiiris  (Achil- 
fceaplarmi'ea)  is  Sneezowort  (q.  v.).  The  heads  of 
P.  nana,  P.  atrata,  and  P.  moschuta  are  used  in 
the  Swiss  Alps  for  tea.  P.  maschata  is  the  basis  of 
an  aromatic  liquor. 

ptar  ml  gan, .«.  [Gael,  liirmachan;  Ir.  tarmo- 
can.  The  needless  initial/)  is  probably  due  to  the 
French  spoiling.] 

Ornith. :  Lugopmt 
mittus,  a  game-binl, 
found  in  tho  North 
of  Europe,  especially 
in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  in  this 
country.  In  winter 
the  plumage  of  the 
male  is  almost 
wholly  white,  with  a 
small  patch  behind 
the  eye;  the  shafts  of 


the  primaries  and 
the  bases  of  the  exte- 
rior tail-feathers  are 


Ptarmigan. 

nor  tail-feathers  are  j  8ummer  p|umage.  I  WiB. 
black,  and  there  is  a  ter  P)um,^e 

patch    of    bare    red 

skin  round  the  eye.  In  tho  summer  the  black  re- 
tains its  position,  but  the  white  is  mottled  and 
barred  with  black  and  gray.  The  length  of  the 
adult  male  is  rather  more  than  fifteen  inches. 
Their  call  is  a  harsh  croak. 

ptgl  8  -a,,  8.    [Gr.  ptelea=l\in  elm.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Xanthoxylacoflp.  Ptelea  tri- 
fiiliata  is  the  Shrubby  Trefoil  of  this  country.  The 
Ditter  and  aromatic  fruit*  have  been  used  for  hops. 

PtSl'-oy-Sl,  8.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem.:  CiR.,.  A  radical,  supposed  by  Kane  to 
exist  in  the  mesitylene  compounds. 

pten  6  chir  us,  *•.  [Or.  pfcnos=feathered,  and 
cA«ir=tho  hand.] 

ZoOI.:  Cynopterusjagorii,  a  bat  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  (Dobsott).  Peters  makes  it  a  sub-genus 
of  Cynopterus. 

ptSr-,  ptir-I-,  pref.    [PTEBO-.] 

pter  an  6  don,  8ub«l.  [Prefix  ///./•-.  and  Greek 
anodoun.]  [AsoDON.] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Pterosauria,  or  the  typical 
genusof  Marsh's  Pteranodontia  (q.  v.).  The  species, 
which  are  of  gigantic  size,  have  the  general  struct- 
ure of  Pterodactylus  (q.  v.),  but  the  jaws  are  wholly 
destitute  of  teeth,  ana  were  probably eushcathcd  in 
horn.  The  tail  is  short  and  slender. 

pt8r-in-6-d8n  -«-»  (or  tt  as  shl) ,  s.  pi.  [PTEK- 

AXODON.] 

Palceont.:  According  to  Prof.  Marsh,  a  distinct 
section  of  Pterosauria,  with  two  genera,  Pterano- 
don  and  Nyctisaurus,  both  from  the  Chalk  of  this 
country. 

pter-as  -pis,  subst.  [Pref. pter-,  and  Gr.  aspii  = 
a  shield.] 

PaloKont.:  A  genus  of  Placodermi,  having  the 
cephalic  shield  finely  grooved,  and  composed  of 
seven  pieces.  It  had  a  rostrum  in  front,  and  its 
lateral  angles  wore  produced  so  as  to  form  short 
cormia.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  is  the  most  ancient 
fish-form,  two  species  being  known  from  the  Ddpex 
Silurian,  and  six  from  the  Lower  Devonian  of  Ork- 
ney and  Perthshire,  Scotland. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-ciaii,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


pteri 

ptir  1  .  prrf.    [PTBBO-.] 

ptir  Ich    thy**.  ••    [I'r.-f.  pier-,  and  Gr.  icMhy* 

"patoon/..  A  genus  of  Placixlerms,  discovered  by 
llutfh  Miller  in  tho  Old  Ii»l  Suudstune.  The  head 
aud  anterior  part  of  tl"'  trunk 
were  defended  by  a  buckler  of 
Inr-,---  gunoid  scales,  united  by 
-utiir.",  ihe  cuirass  articulat- 
ing at  the  sidi's  with  a  back 
plate;  the  rest  of  the  body  COT- 
and  with  small  ganoid  scales. 
Pectorals  long  and  wing-like; 
Owi-n  is  of  opinion  that  they 
enabled  the  animal  to  KramUe 
ulont-  if  rtranded  at  low  water; 
ill  donal,  two  vrntrals, 
and  a  hoten>cercal  caudal  were 
also  pre-i-iit :  tail  scaly  and 
kliort ;  jaw  small,  with  conflu- 
ent denticles.  Twihc  sixTifs; 
eight  from  the  I..  WIT.  mill  four 
from  the  I'ppiT  Devonian  of 
Orkney,  Cromntty,  Caithness, 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland. 


Pterichthys 
Milleri. 

•(.  Uonwlfln;  r.  Pec- 
toral   limb;    2—10 


pter  Id    I  6m, «.    [Latinized 
dim.  from  lir.  iitrnm     a  Win*.] 

ll.it.:  A  samara  (q.  v.).    (Mir- 
bel.)     [  PTERomCM.]  tml    ,lmD.    f_ul 

ptir  I  d81    6  gist,  ».    (Eng.       HMd-bnokUrn 
ptni'liiloa(v);    -i«.|    One  who       11—14     Dorsml- 
Mii'li"-,     writes     upon,     or      is        bucklers. 
versed  in,  pteridology. 

Ptir  I  d81  6  gf,  ••  ((ir-  ftrrit  (genit.  pteridof) 
=  fern  ;  suff.  -olixii/.]  That  branch  of  botany  which 
treats  of  ferns ;  the  science  of  fems;  a  treatise  on 
ferns. 

+ptir  l-d6-mi  nl  >,  nttat.  [Gr.  pteri*  (genit. 
pf<-rnfi>«)  =  a  fern,  and  Eng.  mania.}  A  mania  or 
rage  for  ferns.  (Kinijtlry.) 

pter  I  ne   ».  ptir  I  n»   >,  ».   [Greek pterinos= 

W!z.3H.  •  A  sub-genus  of  Avicula  (S.  P.  H'oodw-ard) ; 
the  •  \pical  genus  of  Pterinein«p,  a  sub-family  of 
ATioulidV  (Tate).  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous. 

ptir  I-ni-I  n»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  pterine(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -hue.]  [PrERiXEA.] 

JSr-I  plig  1st   10,  n.    [Pref.  pteri-,  and  Greek 
=  a  blow.)    Relating  to  fowling  or  shooting 

ptir  -Is,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pterie—&  kind  of  fern, 
•o  called  from  Its  feathery  leaves.] 

1.  Hot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodeie.    Sori  continuous, 
linear,  marginal:  involucre  scarious  or  membran- 
ous, confluent  with  the  recurved  margin  of    the 
frond.     Known  species  eighty,  of  world-wide  diitri- 
bution. 

2.  Palceobot.:  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

ptir  I  tan  n!c,  a.  [Pref.  ptfri-,  and  Eng  fa»- 
m. . )  Derived  from  torn,  and  having  the  properties 
of  tannic-acid. 

pterltannlc-acld,  t. 

Chem.:  (  ..,ll:u,(K.  An  acid  extracted  from  the 
root  of  AKi>tilinin  tilis-iiKix,  with  boiling  alcohol  and 
precipitation  with  Mxlic  sulphate.  From  an  ethe- 
real solution  it  isobtained  as  a  black-brown  shin- 
ing substance,  tasteless,  and  having  a  slight  odor 
and  acid  reaction.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  forms  green  precipitates 
with  ferric  salts. 

ptir  6-,  ptir- 1,  Ptir-,  pref.  [Gr.nferon=a  wing, 
a  feather.)  A  prctfx  used  in  scientific  compounds^ 
having  wings  or  wing-like  processes ;  winged. 

ptir  6  brin  chl  a,  »pter  6  bran  chl  a  t», 
9.  pi.  \  Pref.  ft.  i  <•  .  and  Gr.  /»rarirAm  =  the  gills.) 

ZnAlitgy:  A  section  of  Polyxoa,  with  two  genera, 
Cephalodlscua  and  Rhabdopleura  (q.  v.). 

+pter  6  brin  chl  i  ta,  nilat .  pi.  [PTEBOBRAX- 

ciu  \.| 

pter  ft  brin   chl  »te,  adj.   fPTERoBRAxrHiA.] 
Belonging  to,  or  Conner  ted  with,  the  I'terobranchia. 
,.-.  lint.  (ed.Bth), xix. 431.) 

Rtir  6  car    pfis,  <.  [  Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  fcarpo* 
•uit.] 

Hot. :  A  genns  of  Dalbergieir.  having  a  thin  wing 
at  tho  edge  of  the  fruit.  Large  trees,  chiefly  from 
the  tropics.  Pterocarpiu  iiiri,«i(;,i»w.  /'.  iinticta, 
and  P.  macrocurpu*  furnish  Kii-t  Indian  kino,  and 
P.  erinacetu.  African  kino, P.  draco  and /'.  «<info- 
llnuii.  Ked  Snn<lal-wood,  /'.  tlnlh>  riitiiuulin.  a  good 
Indian  wood,  anil  /'.  mi/iVi/«.  the  ,.xr-ell,-nt  And.i 
man  lied  wood.  Cattle  and  ifoafal  feed  on  the  leaves 

•    rtt-na-nriii  fi<;num  is  the  Reil  Sandal-wood  of 

ptir  6  car  ?->,«.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
can/a  (q.  T.).] 

r.iliinlaii.:  A  genus  of  plant-  apparently  akin  to 
Carya.  From  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Hove>  Tracey. 
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ptir  85  -ir-is,  «.    [Prof. ptero-,  and  Gr.  kerat= 

I.  Zoology:  Scorpion  shell;  Spider  chell.  Shell. 
when  young,  like  that  of  Strombus;  afterward  the 
mi HT  lip  becomes  prolonged  into  several  loocoUwti 
one  of  them  forming  a  porterior  canal.  Recent 
species  twelve,  from  India  or  China. 

•J.  t'iil<tinit.:  SiM-cies  numerous,  from  the  Lias  to 
the  Upper  Chalk.  ( irc««/irurd.) 

ptir  6  Clis,  «.  [Pref.  ptero-,  aud  Gr.  kleit  =  the 
tongue  of  a  clasp,  in  allusion  to  the  pointed  feath- 
ers of  the  tail.) 

1.  Ornitk.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pteroclidw, 
with    fourteen   species. 

2.  Palaonl.:   Occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  France 
and  Central  Ktirope. 

pt«r  8c  -11-die,  i.pl.  JMcxleru  Latin  pterocl(et) ; 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sun*. -I'air.J 

Ornith.:  Sand-grouse  (q.  v.),  Rock-pigeon*:  a 
family  of  (iallime,  with  two  genera,  Pterocles  ami 
Syrrhnpti-s,  and  sixteen  species,  characteristic  of 
the  Ethiopian  region  and  Central  Asia,  extending 
into  southern  Kuropoand  Hindostan. 

Ptdr-ft-o5c  -COS,  «.  [Pref.  ptero,  and  Gr.  fcofcfco«= 

8  But?:'  A  genus  of  Polygjinaceie.  The  ponnded 
roots  of  Pterocaccus  aphyllu*  yield  a  mucilage  like 
gum  tragacanth, eaten  in  Russia. 

pt«r  6  die  -tJH,  pter-6-dao  -t^le,  ».  [PTEEO- 
DACTYLVS.]  Any  reptile  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pterodactyliis  (q.  v.;. 

pt8r  6  die  -tjl-OUB,  a.  [English  pterodactyl; 
•on*.]  Pertaining  to,  or  like  the  pterodactyls. 

ptir  6  dic'-tjl-us,  «.  [Pref.  ptero-, and  Gr.  dafc- 
tyl<ut  =  i\  linger.] 

PaUroat.:  \  genus  of  Pterosaurm  (q.  T.I,  with 
seven  species  from  the  Jurassic,  two  from  the  Weal- 
den,  and  four  from  the  Chalk.  (EUteridae.)  There 
are  four  phalanges  in  the  wing-finger,  the  jaws  for 
their  whole  length  are  armed  witli  long  and  slender 
teeth  ;  tail  short  and  movable. 

tpt£r  6  der  -ma,«.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  derma 
=  lheskin.J 

Znol. :  Gervais'  name  for  a  genus  of  Phyllostomi- 
dip,  akin  to  Phyllostoma  (q.  v.). 

ptSr-6  dl  iim,  «.  [Gr.  p(eron=a  wing,  aud  eidos 
=  form.J 

Hot. :  \  samara.    (Desi'aitJ.) 

ptSr -6  d5n,  «.  [Gr.  pteron=n  wing;  suff.  -odmi.] 

Pala'nnt.:  A  genus  of  Hyrenodontidap,  allied  to 
the  type-genus,  from  the  Vpper  Eocene  of  France. 

pt$r-6  gl5s  -BUS,  «.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  ylfmm 
=  the  tongue.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Rhamphastidn".  Nostrils 
vertical,  naked;  wings  short,  rounded ;  tail  length- 
ened, graduated. 

ptir  -6  Is,  «.     [Gr.  p(cro<'i«=feathered,  winged.] 

IcMhy. :  \  genusof  Scorpienidie,  with  nine  species, 
from  I  he  tropical  Indo-PaciHc.  They  are  beautifully 
colored,  ami  the  pectoral  rays  are  prolonged.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that,  like  IJactyloporus,  they 
could  take  short  flights,  but  the  membrane  connect- 
ing the  pectoral  rays  is  too  short  to  enable  them  to 
raise  themselves  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

ptSr  -6-lIte,  ».  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  lithot=a 
stone.] 

Min.:  An  altered  lepidomelane  (q.  T.),  occurring 
in  plumose  groups. 

ptS  ro'-ma,,  «.  [Gr.,  from  pferon=a  wing.] 

Arch. :  The  spaces  between  the  walls  of  the  cella 
of  a  temple  ana  the  columns  of  a  peristyle. 

pter  o  mjfs,  s.  [Pref,  ptero-,  and  Gr.  mya—» 
mouse.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Sciurinip,  with  twelve  species, 
confined  to  the  wooded  regions  from  the  Western 
Himalayas  to  Java  and  Borneo,  with  species  in  For- 
mosa and  Japan.  (Wallace.)  Tail  cylindrical; 
limbs  united  by  a  cutaneous  expansion  forming  a 
parachute,  the  supporting  cartilage  of  which 
springs  from  the  carpus. 

tpttr-6-n6'-tns,  ».  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  notot= 
the  back.] 

Zool.:  According  to  Gray  and  Peters,  n  sub-genus 
of  Chilonycteris,  in  which  Dobson  places  it  as  Chi- 
lonycteris  davyi. 

ptSr-6-nUr  -•,,  «.  [Gr.  pkron=a  wing,  and  oura 
=  a  tail.] 

Z'inl.:  Mnrgined-tailed  Otter;  a  genus  of  Lutrinss, 
with  one  species,  pteronura  eandbachii,  from  Brazil 
and  Surinam. 

ptfe  6ph    a  neg,  «.  [Pref.  pfero-,  and  Gr.  phanot 
=  l>right.  ] 
Ornith.:    Saiiphire-wing:  a  genus  of  Troehilidip 

i  <j.  v.».  Wine-  lark'<-  and  sickle-shaped,  tarsi  clotlii'd, 
bill  very  -t4int  aii-l  .-li^litly  tiini«-d-up  at  the  point. 
The  femalr  h.i-  much  m<>re  r.<iiiilM-r  plumage ttal 

tin*   malt-.     <htf      j..'. •!'•-   only    kno\vn,   l't>-rnj,i, 

f.  iiiuiinrki,  ningliii;  iut*»  ( 'olumbia,  through   l-U-n;i- 

<lor.  to  I't-rii  ini'l  tiolivia. 


pteropus 

ptir  6-ph8r    I-dte,  eubtt.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
phurdui;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -idir.J 

Knliim.:  A  family  of  umall  Moths,  constituting 
the  group  Pteropborina.  Generally  with  tlie  ante- 
rior wings  bifid  and  the  posterior  ones  trifid. 

ptir  6  pn8r-I  -na,,  subtt.  j>l.  [Mod.  I. at.  ptero- 
phor(u*\;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -ma.]  L^TERO- 
FRORIDX.] 

pter  6ph  8r-ns,  K.  [Greek  pterophoros— feath- 
ered: pref.  ptero-.  and  pAoro»= bearing. J 

Entomology :  Plume-moths;  tin-  typical  genusof 
Pterophoridie.  Small  (fray  or  white  moths. 

ptir  6-ph?l  -lum,  «.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  phyllon 
=  a  leaf.] 

PiiUeobotany :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceao  (7),  with 
winged  leaves.  From  the  Rhwtic,  the  Oolite,  and 
the  Wealdeu  of  Northwestern  Europe. 

ptir  -6 -pi,  «.  pi.    [PTEBOPUS.] 

ptir -6-pId,  u.  [PTEBOPID.E.]  Belonging  to.  ..r 
having  the  characteristics  of,  the  family  Pteropid» 
(q.  v.).  (Cassell't  Mat.  Hift.,  i.  330.J 

pter  5p  I  dae,  «.;>(.  [Mod.  Lat. pterop(u»);  Lat. 
friii.  pi.  adj.  Mill,  -idee.] 

Zo/U.:  Fruit-bats,  sometimes  called  Flying-foxes; 
the  sole  family  of  the  sub-order  Megacluroptera 
(q.  v.),  the  Frugivora  of  Waguer.  They  are  pretty 
evenly  distributed  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
Old  World  and  Australia,  and  form  two  groups: 
Macroglossi  and  Pteropi.  [PTEROPB8,  2.] 

ptir  -6-pIne,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  pferop(tur) ;  Eng. 
Ruff,  -ine.]  The  same  aa  PTEHOPID  (q.  v.).  (Cattell't- 
Xat.  Hint.,  i.  276.) 

ptir  6  plat  -8-51,  «.  [Prof,  ptero-,  and  Gr.  platyt 
=broad.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trygonidep,  with  six  species, 
from  temperate  and  tropical  scan.  Body  twice  as- 
broad  as  long;  tail  very  short  and  thin,  with  ser- 
rated spine  and  sometimes  with  rudimentary  fin. 
Pteroplatea  altavela  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean. 

ptir  -6  Plaz,  ».  (Pref.  ptero-,  aud  Greek  j>Joar= 
anything  flat  or  broad.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  or  Labyrinthodonts,  from  tlio 
Northumberland  Coal-measures. 

•ptir  o-pli-£Ist -Ic,  a.   [PTERIPI-EGISTIC.] 

pter  6  pod,  «.  [PTEBOPODA.]  Any  individual 
oftlie  Ptcropoda  (q.  v.). 

ptir  8p  -6-d»,  *.  pi.  [Prof,  ptero-,  and  Gr.  pout 
(genit.  pod<w)  =  a  foot.] 

Zoology : 

•1.  A  class  of  Cuvier  s  embranchment  or  eub- 
kingdom  Mollusca. 

2.  A  sub-class  of  Cephalopoda,  in  which  the  mid- 
region  of  the  foot  is  drawn  out  into  a  pair  of 
wing-like  muscular  lobes,  used  as  paddles.  The 
hind-region  is  often  absorbed,  but  may  carry  an 
operculum  ;  the  fore^region  is  sometimes  drawn  out 
into  tentacles,  provided  with  suckers.  Them  ore 
two  orders:  Thecosomata  (q.  v.)  and  Gyuinoso- 
mata. 

ptir-Sp  -6-dofis,  a.  [Eng.  pteropodM;  -nut.] 
Belonging  to  the  Pteropoda  ;  wing-footed. 

pter  op  to  chl  die,  >.  pi.  [Modem  Latin  pter~ 
optoch(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iete .] 

Ornith.:  Bush-wrens;  a  family  of  Songless  Birds, 
confined  tothe  temperate  regions  of  South  America, 
with  a  few  species  in  Southeast  Brazil,  and  one  in 
the  valley  of  Madeira.  There  are  eight  genera  and 
nineteen  species,  remarkable  for  enormous  feet  and 
scaled  tarsi. 

ptir  8p-to  -Chfls,  «.  [Prof,  ptero-,  and  Greek 
pfofc<M=shy,  timorous.  Named  from  the  habits  of 
the  family.] 

Ornithology:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
PteropU>chiaa?  (q.  v.),  with  two  species  from  ('hill. 
[BARKING-BIRD.] 

ptir  -6-pSs  (pi.  ptir  -6-pl),  «.  [Pref.  ptero-, 
and  Gr.  potu=a  foot.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing.:  The  typical  genns  of  the  group  Pteropi 
[2].    Muzzle  long,  narrow,  and  cylindrical;  nostrils 
projecting:  upper  lip  a  ver- 
tical groove  in  front ;  tail- 
less ;      interfemoral 

membrane  deeply  emar- 
ginato  behind,  in  some 
species  scarcely  developed 
in  the  center.  This  genua 
includes  the  largest  and 
some  of  the  most  brilliant 
colored  of  the  Chiroptera. 
Dobson  enumerates  and 
describes  forty-one  species. 
Tin- bright-lined  fur  of  some 
of  these  bats  is  probably 
due  to  protective  mimicry. 

2.  Pturnl:    The     typical 
group  of  the  PteroixMlid* 

ic|.\.i,  with  six  genera:  Epomophorus,   I'tei 
<'yiinn\rteri.-.    Cyiiopterus,    Hnrpyin.    and    Copha- 

lotea. 


Pteropus. 


fkte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whfl,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre.     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try;     Syrian.     »,    «  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu 


pterosaur 

ptfir  6  saur,  s.  [PTEKOSACRIA.]  Any  member 
of  the  order  Pterosauria  (q.  v.). 

pt«r  6  sau  -rl  a.  s.  pi.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Greek 
laurrte—a  lizard.) 

Palirimt.  AII  orderof  flying  Reptilia  of  Mosozoic 
age.  No  exoskelotou ;  dorsal  vertobno  proccelous, 
anterior  trunk-ribs  double-headed;  broad  sternum, 
with  median  keel,  and  ossified  sternal  ribs.  Jaws 
generally  armed  with  teeth,  implanted  in  distinct 
sockets.  The  fore-limb  consists  of  a  humerus,  ulna, 
and  radius,  carpus,  and  hand  of  four  fingers,  tho 
inner  three  unguiculate,  the  outer  clawletu)  and 
enormously  elongated.  Supported  by  this  finger, 
the  tide  of  tho  body,  and  tlio  comparatively  .-lioit 
hind  limb,  was  a  patagium,  or  flying  membrane. 
Ino  Done* wen  pneumatic.  Chief  genera:  Ptero- 
dactylus,  Dimorphodon,  Rhamphorhynclius,  1'tera- 
nodon,  and  Ornithopteriis.  Prof.  Scelcy,  having 
regard  to  the  ornithic  typo  of  brain,  aud  the  pnou- 
mnticity  of  the  hones  of  tho  Pterosauria,  iilnces 
them  in  a  distinct  class.  Ornithosauria,  which  ho 
regards  as  most  nearly  related  to,  but  coequal  with, 
the  class  Avos. 

pter6  spgr  mum, ».  [Prof,  ptero-,  and  Greek 
gperma  =  seed.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Domboyoie.  Shrubs  or  trees 
with  scaly  down,  fragrant  white  flowers,  woody 
capsules,  and  winged  seeds.  Fourteen  known 
species,  from  Tropical  Asia.  The  down  on  tho 
loaves  is  used  in  India  to  stop  wounds. 

ptgr  8s  POT  a,  ».  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  tpora= 
a  seed. ) 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Monotropacea-.  Only  known 
species,  Pterospora  andromedea.  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  as  au  authelmintic  and  diapho- 
retic. 

pt«r  6s  M  chl  n».  ».  /,!.  [Mod.  Latin  ptero- 
mOA(tu);  Lat.  fern,  pi  adj.  sun*,  -inir.) 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Carabida*.  Tho  Unost 
are  Australian. 

ptSr  6s  -tl  ChiiB,  mtbtt.    [Pref.  ptero-,  andGroek 
ttii  i,nK—a  row,  a  line.) 
Kntom. :  The  typical  genus  <if  Pterostichinep. 

ptS  r&t    1C,  t.  &  a.    [Gr.  pteron  =  a  wing,  and  out 
(genit.  <if<i>)  =  Hn  ear.] 
A.  AtimbKtantive: 
Anat. :  The  bone  described  under  B.  adj. 


B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  relating  to  a  bone  lying  between 
i  he  proolic  and  opiotic  in  tho  inferior  aud  external 
portion  of  the  periotic  capsule  in  many  sinscies  of 

tii-lles. 

tpt6r-6  tri    che  a,  ».    [Pref.  ptero-,  aud  Latin, 
Ac.  trachea  (q.  v.).] 
Zoftl.:  Forsk's  name  for  Firola  (q.  v.). 

ptSr  6x    f  ISn,  *.    [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  jcylon= 

l.i.iil      I 


Rot. :  A  doubtful  genus  of  Sapindacetr.  Pterojry- 
lon  iitili-,  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  yields  a 
timber  like  mahogany. 

Ptgr-y'g  -I Hm,  t.    [Greek  pteryyioit,  dim.  from 
I1''  "/•<"  (genit.pten/9<j»)  =  a  wing.) 
1.  Hot.:  Any  wing-like  membranous  expansion  of 

a  ' i. 

L'.  Pathol. :  A  fllm  on  the  eye.    Popularly  called  a 

Wl  ll. 

:>.  Xnr«i. :  \  delicate  pointed  instrument  for  re- 
moving a  web  from  tho  eye.  [2.) 

Pter  f  g6  ,  t>ref.  [(jt.pteryj  (genit.  pteryyos)  = 
a  wing.] 

.\'<if.  .NYiYinv  .  Winged,  ptcrygoid  (q.  v.).  In  anat- 
omy there  are  ptorygo-palatino  plates,  a  pterygo- 
maxillary  ligament  and  fissure,  Ac. 

pter  f  g6  ceph  a  lus,  «.  [Pref.  pterygo-,  and 
Gr.  kephale  =  the  head.) 

Palofont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca,  probably  belonging  to  the  Blen- 
niida>. 

Pter -?  goad,  (i.  &  i.  [Gr.  pteryz  (geuit.  ptery- 
oo»)=a  wing,  and  <'id<w  =  form.) 

A.  As  adjective : 
Anat. :    Wing-shaped. 

B.  At  iubttantive : 

1.  Anat.:  The  interior  pterygoid  plate?. 

2.  (V»n;>.  Anal.:  A  bone  in  the  vertebrate  skull 
corresponding  to  the  internal  pterygoid  processes 
in  man. 

pterygoid-plates, «.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  plates  in  the  skull,  an  external  or 
exterior,  and  an  internal  or  interior  one:  t  In- 
former is  tho  broader,  its  outer  surface  bound-  the 
zygomatic  fossa;  tho  latter  is  prolonged  into  a 
hanmlar  process. 

pterygoid-process,  t. 

.  I  nut.  i ;'/.  :  Two  processes  projecting  downward, 
and  lUgfitl}  forward,  between  ilie  Ixidy  a:id  the 
great  wings  of  the  sphenoid  hone. 
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VtiT-f  (CO  m&X  11  la  if,  a.  [Ene-pterugo(id), 
and  tnii.ritliiry.\ 

Anat. :  Relating  or  belonging  to  tho  interior  ptcry- 
goid plate  or  bone  and  the  lower  jaw. 

Pt8r  ?-g6  pal  a.  tine,  adj.  [Eng.  pterygodd), 
aud  palatine.] 

Anat.:  Helating  or  iiertaining  to  the  pterygoid 
process  aud  the  palatine  bones. 

Pt5r-jf-g6  pilch  th?B,  nibit.  [Prof,  pterygii-; 
second  clement  doubtful,  and  (ir.  ii-lithiin- »  tlsh. ) 

Ickthi/.:  A  genus  of  Siluridip,  from  the  fresh 
waters  of  Brazil.  There  are  long  bristles  round  tho 
margin  of  tho  snout  and  intoropcrculum. 

Ptlr  f  go  p«  dl  fim,  fubtt.  [Gr.  pteryi  (genit. 
[>teri/y<a)  =  u  wing,  andpuiu  (genit.  »oclui)  =  ii  foot.) 

Anal.:  A  peculiarly  modified  portion  of  tho  ven- 
tral fin  serving  as  a  copulatory  member  in  male 
eliiHrnobranchiatu. 

pter  ?  go  quad'  rate,  «.  [English  pteryyo(tit), 
and  quadrate.  \ 

Anat.:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  tho  pterygoid 
aud  quadrate  bone  or  processes. 

ptgr  9 -go  -ta,  t.    [  PTEBYOOTDS.  ) 

Rot.:  A  genus  of  SterculetP.  The  seeds  of  Ptery- 
<i"t"  alata,  an  East  Indian  Tree,  are  said  to  be  nar- 
cotic. 

Pter  £-g6  tiis, «.  I  Pref.  pteri/g(o)-,  and  Greek 
out  (genit.  n/iw^  =  au  oar.) 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Eurypterida>.  It  has  been 
restored  by  Dr.  Henry  Woodward.  Anterior  por- 
tion of  tho  body  with  a  carapace,  having  a  pair  of 
largo  compound  eyes  aud  a  pair  of  minute  larval 
ones.  Five  pairs  of  appendages  beneath  the  cara- 
pace; the  first  pair  cnelate,  and  constituting  tho 
antonnw,  the  next  three  pairs  spinous  organs,  and 
tho  last  pair  rowing  organs.  Besides  the  nead 
there  are  thirteen  free  segments,  counting  tho  tvl- 
son  as  one. 

ptJSr  -f  Its,  «. yjj.  [Greek  i>teron= a  feather,  aud 
lii/li-  n  wix ill.  a  forest.] 

Ornith.:  Nitzsch's  name  for  what  are  now  known 
to  English  ornithologists  as  "  featlier-tracts"- 
clumps  or  tracts  of  feathers,  with  bare  spaces  be- 
tween them,  the  whole  forming  the  ptorylosis  (q.  v.). 

pt«r  f  16  graph  Ic,  pter  ?  16  graph  leal, 
rt.  [Eng.  pteryti><jmph.(y) :  -ic,  -ical.\  Pertaining  to, 
or  connected  with,  pterylography  (q.  v.) ;  treating 
of  the  distribution  of  tho  feather-tracts. 

PtSr  f  16  graph  IC-»l-ljF,  adv.  [Eng.  pterylo- 
grapUcal :  -ly. )  With  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  the  feather-tracts. 

pt6r  ?-l5g -ra  ph?,  ».  [Modern  Latin  pterylo- 
iiniphia;  Mod.  Lat.  pteryixe  (.q.  v.j,  and  Gr.  grapho 
•to  write.] 

OrHith.:  "An  enumeration  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  feathered  regions  of  the  bodies  of 
birds."  The  Htudy  of  the  pterylosis  of  birds  was 
begun  systematically  by  Xitzsch  in  his  academical 
thesis,  PterytogrnphicK  Ariuiii  parsprior,  publistied 
at  Halle,  IMU  I.  Mkbormtad  by  him,  aud  published 
after  his  death,  in  1840. 

pter  f  16   Bis.  ptl-16   sis, ».    [PTEBTL*.] 

Ornith. :  The  arrangement  of  the  feather-tracts  in 
any  family,  genus,  orspociea,  considered  as  a  whole. 
Nitzsch  enriched  his  Pteryloyraphie'with  numerous 
figure:*  of  pterylosis,  and  was  of  tho  opinion  that 
they  furnished  "equally  significant  and  important 
characters  for  the  certain  and  natural  discrimina- 
tion of  the  families  of  birds." 

"Tho  ptrrtltMl*  of  this  cuckoo  In  not  widely  different 
from  that  of  Cuculus." — Proc.  &*>!.  .w..  INKS,  p.  175. 

ptll  -I-d«B,  ».  >>l.  [Mod.  Lat.;><i/(i<fiu»i);  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idtr.  ] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Jungermannctp. 

ptl  lid  I  urn,  ».  [Greek  ptilon=&  feather,  and 
eim*  =  form.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ptilidn  (q.  T.). 

ptll  6  ,  prtf.    [Gr.  )itilim-n  feather,  down.] 

*Vaf.  Science:  Feathered,  plumose. 

ptIl-6-cJr-CuS,  «.  [Pref.  ptilo-,  and  Gr.  ktrkat 
a  tail.) 

ZoOt.:  A  genus  of  Tupaiidee  (q.  v.),  with  one  spe- 
cies, Ptilocerut  loicii,  the  Pentad  (q.  T.). 

ptll  6n  6  rh^n  chus,  ».  [Greek  ptilim  (genit. 
ptilnnox\  =  u  feather,  and  rhyngchot  =  &  beak, a  bill.] 

Ornith.:  Satin  Bower-bird;  a  genus  of  Tecton- 
arrhinflf,  with  one  species,  Ptilonorhynchusrioln- 
ceiif,  from  Australia.  Bill  rather  stout,  culmen 
curved  to  emarginate  tip;  nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
nearly  concealed  by  frontal  feathers;  wings  rather 
lom;,  pointed;  tail,  short,  sqnare;  tarsi  covered 
with  numerous  scales,  toes  long  and  stout,  cla«- 
cnrvetl  and  acute.  P.  rawnsleyi  is  considered  by 
Elliot  to  be  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
S<  ri'-ulus  mi  liitu*. 

ptll  6  pae  des,  «.  ;./.  [Greek  pri'ion=a  feather, 
and  pofiTmo.  paiitott)=n  child.) 

Zixil.:  Tho~e  :  peril-;  of  birtls  which  bring  forth 
yiiun^  covered  with  flown. 


ptyalin 

Ptll  6  pae    die.".     |  l'm,<ir,t:l>F.-.  ] 

Zool.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ptilopiedes. 

Ptl  I6p  ter  i,  a.  ;•/.  [Greek  jitilon-a  downy 
fcwther,  and  pteron  —  ti  wing.j 

Z:M.:  An  order  of  birds  oontainineonly  a  single 
species,  the  penguins, 

ptll    6  PUB,  »ut*t.    [Pref.  ;>ri(.)-,  and  Gr.poiu=a 

font.  | 

iirnitli.:  A  gfluns  of  Columbidie,  with  ftfry-lwi> 
;-|iceies,  from  tin-  Australian  region  (excluding  New 
Zetland)  and  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region.  Jcrdou 
dewribM  them  as  "pigeons  of  very  large  size, 
adorned  in  many  rases  with  rich  and  metallic 
colors,  with  the  lower  parts  usually  pale  ami  gloss- 
le,-s.  The  tarsus  is  short,  and  the  feet  are  broad. 
The  forehead  is  low  in  profile,  and  the  feathers 
advance  on  the  soft  portion  of  tho  bill ;  gape  wide. 
So  far  as  is  known,  t  hey  lay  but  a  single  egg." 

ptll  6r  Is,  i.  [Prefix  ptilo-,  and  Gr.  rAu=the> 
nose.  ] 

Ornit h»l<nn/ :  Rifle-bird  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Epi- 
machinn>,  with  four  species,  from  Now  Guinea  anJ 
Australia.  Hi  1  longer  than  tho  head,  slightly 
curved;  nostrils  partly  hidden  by  frontal  feather- 
wings  moderate,  concave,  rounded  ;  tail  rounded,  of 
twelve  feathers.  Tarsi  moderate,  covered  by  a 
single  scale ;  toes  slender,  claws  much  curved. 

Ptln  I  d»,».n/.  [Mod.  Lat.  pfin(i");  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -iil<t.\ 

Entom. :  An  aberrant  familyof  Malacodermata(f). 
Antenna  generally  long  aud  filiform ;  body  convex, 
oval,  or  rounded.  Larva*  instructive  to  furniture. 
Ac. 

ptl  nus,  .«.  [Gr.  pMhinn.  for  ;>M/nV,  =  to  wasta 
away  ;  in  fut.  to  cause  to  waste,  to  destroy.] 

Entom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  Ptinidte  (q.v.). 
lioily  oblong,  with  the  antenmv  inserted  between 
tho  eyes,  which  are  prominent  or  convex.  Sorao> 
females  wingless.  They  inhabit  garrets,  &c.,  ntni 
tho  larva-  feed  on  dried  plants,  prepared  skins,  &c. 

ptl  -san,  *pty  sane,  «.  [French  ptitnnne;  Lat. 
I>IIHI,«I;  (ir. p</«nnt-  =  peeled  barley,  barley-water; 
ptia»»=to  peel,  to  husk  ;  Sp.  it  llal.  ri'nina.  | 

1.  Orrf.  Latin.:  A  decoction  of  barley  with  other 
ingredients. 

2.  Sded.:  A  weak  drink,  containing  little  or  no> 
medicinal  agent ;  a  tisane. 

"Tulie  thin /<»«!«.     What  will  ItcoM?" 

Francis:  Horace;  Sa/.t  bk.  it. 

•ptll   Ic  al,  a.    [PHTHISICAL.] 

'  pto  Ch6g  On  f,  t.  |  ( i  r.  ;</.  -I-/I-M  a  beggar,  ami 
gone—A  generation.]  (See  extract.) 

"The  whole  plan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  pfne*o0- 
nny,  a  generation  of  b«ggar«.  —  Ryitufy  Smith:  THirtf 
Letter  to  ArcM.  Slni/lrtoii. 

Ptol  e  ma    1C, 'i.    [Seodef.l    Pertaining  to  any 
of  the  numerous  Ptolemies  of  autii^uity.  and  spe- 
cially  to  the  astronomer  who  flourished  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  second  century,  A.  D. 
Ptolemaic-system,  .<. 

Attron.:  The  hypothesis  maintained  by  Ptolomjr 
in  his  Almagett  that  the  earth  was  a  fixed  body, 
remaining  constantly  at  rest  in  the  center  of  tin- 
universe,  with  the  sun  and  moon  revolving  round  it 
as  attendant  satellites.  To  account  for  the  mora 
complicated  movements  of  the  planets,  a  contriv- 
ance was  devised  by  which  each  planet  revolved  la 
a  circle,  while  tho  center  of  that  circle  described 
another  circle  round  the  earth,  for  the  ancient 
physicists  refused  to  admit  that  any  movement 
except  in  a  circle  could  be  perfect.  Tho  Ptolemaic 
system  prevailed  till  Copernicus  propounded  v» hat 
is  now  accepted  as  the  true  system  ot  tho  universe. 
and  Prof.  Ball  (Story  of  the  Heareta,  p.  6)  says  of 
the  old  theory  that1'  though  so  widely  divergent 
from  what  is  now  known  to  be  the  truth,  it  did 
really  present  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  tho 
movement  of  tho  planets."  [EPICYCLE,  DCFEKCNT 
COPEEKICAN  STHTEM.] 

Pt61  e  ma   1st,  «.    [PTOLEHAIC.]    A  believer  in 
or  supporter  of  toe  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy, 
ptfl    ma,  Ine,  «.    [Gr.pfonw=a  dead  body.) 
Organic  Chem. :  A  putrescent  product  of  animal 
origin  and  of  a  basic  or  alkaloidal  nature,  closely 
allied  to  the  vegetable  alkaloids;  a  cadaveric  poi- 
son. 

*  It  is  the  presence  of  ptomaines  that  has  caused 
many  cases  of  mysterious  poisoning  from  the  use  of 
canned  animal  food. 

Pt6  -Sis,  «.    [Gr.  =  a  falling,  from  />i;>M  =  to  fall.] 
Pathol. :  A  falling ;  as  Ptofut  patpebrcr,  a  paralysi.-* 
of  the  muscle  which  should  keep  tin-  upper  eyclnl 
from  falling. 

pt«  »-llB.  tubtt.  [Gr.  prvoton=saliva;  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).] 

I'hi-m.:   A  sulphuretted     albuminous    substancw 
c-mt  lined  in  the  saliva  of  tho  parotid  tland.     It 
differs  in  some  of  its  reactions  from  albumin,  m- 
and  casein.    (  Watts.) 


boll,     b(Sy;     po~ut,    Jo^rl;     cat,     ^ell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  -  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  sh»n.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die.     4c.  -  bel,     deL. 


ptyalism 

pty   al  I$m.  *•     t'^r'  i>t>jali»mo»,  from  ptyO  =  to 

""''.tf i !/. .  Salivation ;  a  morbid  and  excessive  secre- 
li if  saliva. 

•'Itiiaimm  admonished  us  to  suspend  the  use  of  oalo- 
»•!."— Latham:  Lrftnret  an  Clinical  iltdlciue,  lect.  Ix. 

pty  al  6  gogue.  t.  |Gr.  ptvalun  =  t,&liva,  and 
,;./'~;'«  =  leailing,  bringing;  agi)  =  l<>  lead,  to  bring.] 

1'hnrtii.:  A  meitiriue  or  preparation  which  induces 
-.ilivation  or  a  flow  cf  saliva. 

pty  is  J.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  ptuat=a  fabulous 
-erpent,  said  to  spit  venom  into  the  eyes  of  those 
who  meddled  with  it.  {I'liny:  H.  N.,  xxviii.6, 18.)] 

7.i>M.:  \  genus  of  Colubriua>,  with  two  species, 
widely  distributed  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions.  The  body  U  elongate,  more  or  less  com- 
pressed;  tail  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  length;  the  head  distinct  from  neck.  Ptyas 
muconu  is  the  Rat-snake  (q.  T.). 

Ptych  ,  prtf.    [PTYCHO-.] 

pty  cha  cin  -thai,  ••     [Pref.  ptych;  and  Greek 


two  apeeiM  from  the  Lower  Devonian  of  Hereford- 
shire and  Monmouthshire,  and  one  from  the  Coal- 
measures  near  Edinburgh. 

pty  Ch6  .  ptych-,  pref.  [Greek  ptyx  (genit.  pty- 
c/t/«)  =  a  fold,  leaf.layer,  or  plait.] 

.\nt.  Science :  Having  a  process  or  processes  like  a 
fold,  leaf,  layer,  or  plait. 

pty-Ch6c  gr  is,  »«6«f.  [Pref.  pti/clM-,  and  Or. 
/ter«*  =  a  horn.]  .  .. 

Palceont  •  A  genus  of  Ammonitida?.  Hie  shell 
bent  once  uixm  itself,  the  two  straight  portions  in 
contact  Eight  s|>ocies.  From  the  Neocomlan  to 
the  Chalk  of  Kritain,  France,  ami  India.  (S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

pty  chdde.  mlat.  [Pref.  ptych-,  and  Gr.  tidot= 
form. ) 

Nat.  Science:  A  membrane  within  a  cell;  proto- 
plasm. 

pty  Ch6  dfis,  ».  [Pref.  ptych-,  and  Gr.  odoiu= 
«  tooth.) 

Pata-unt.:  A  genus  of  Cestraphon,  with  more  or 
lesa  quadrate  teeth,  the  crown  having  transverse 
parallel  plications  surrounded  by  a  granulated 
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1.  Ord.  Lany.:  The  age  at    which    persons   are 
capable  of  begetting  or  bearing  children;  the  period 
marked  by  the  functional  development  of  the  gen- 
erative system  in  both  male  and  female,  and  their 
corresiiondiug  aptitude  for  procreation.    In  males 
this  usually  occurs  in  temperate  climates  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  and  in  females 
a  year  or  two  before.    In  very  hot  and  very  cold 
climates  puberty  is  reached  somewhat  earlier. 

"The  powers  of  Imagination  and  reflection  do  not  dis- 
play themselves  till  a  much  later  period;  the  former  ti! 
about  the  age  of  puberlf.  and  the  latter  till  we  approach 
to  manhood."—  Stevart:  Of  the  Human  Mind.  vol.  i.,  ch. 
•it..  8  1- 

II.  Technically: 

tl.  But. :  The  period  at  which  a  plant  first  begins 
to  bear  flowers. 

2.  Lnw:  The  age  of  puberty  is  fixed  in  the  case '  of 
males  at  fourteen  years,  and  in  the  case  of  females 
at  twelve.    They  are  then  held  to  lie  capable  of  con- 
tracting marriage. 

PU  bSr    U-lent,  a.    [Modern  Latin  puberultnt, 
(genit.  puberulentii),   dimin.  from  Latin  jntbeu*  = 


*V 


flftol!n  S"<>cicS-  fr°IU 


pty    Ch6  gSn,  «.    f  Pref.  ptucho-,  and  Gr.  yennau 

to  engender.) 

Hut.  (pi.):  Endogenous  plants,  with  venation  of 
the  typical  kind,  i.  e..,  with  the  veins  running 
parallel  to  each  other  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
Opposed  to  Uictyogen  (q.  v.i. 

pty-ch6-lip  -Is,  «.  [Pref.  pti/cho-,  and  Gr.  lepia 
of  Saurid«>,  with  three  species 


wn  so  short  as  to  be 
scarcely"pcrceptibie.  (Gray.) 

pu  -beg,  «.    1  Lat..  hair.] 

1.  Anal.:  (1)  The  middle  part  of  the  hypogastric 
region,  so  called  because  at  the  period  of  puberty 
it  becomes  covered  with  hair;  (2)  the  hair  itself. 

t2.  But. :  The  down  of  plants. 

PU  bes  ~9ence,  *pu-bes9  -en~9? ,  ».  [English 
pvbc9cen(t);  -ce.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  state  of  having  arrived  at  the 
ago  of  puberty  ;  the  state  of  puberty. 

2.  Sot. :  Down  closely    pressed   to    the  surface ; 
hairs  forming  a  short,  soft  stratum,  only  partially 
covering  the  cuticle.    Example,  Geranium  molle. 

3.  Entom.   d*  ZuOL:    The   soft    hairy    down    on 
insects,  &c. 

PU  bes  cent,  adj.  [Latin  pubescent,  pr.  par.  of 
pube8co  =  togr<jw  hairy;  putes^hair.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  of 
mature  age. 

"That  women  are  menstruant  and  men  uiibrMeiit,  at 
the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a  punctual  truth." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  zii. 

II.  Bot.&Zool.:  Covered  with  short,  weak,  thin 
hairs;  downy. 

pu  blc,  a.  [PCBis.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  pubis  (q.  v.). 

pn-bls. «.    [Lat.] 

Anut.:  The  share-bone;  one  of  the  bones  consti- 
tuting the  pelvic  arch  in  vertebrates. 

pub  lie,  *pub  -lick,  *pub-llke,  *pub-lyke, «.  & 
'tue,  from  Lat.  publicta; 


publicly 

•public-hearted,  a.    Public-spirited. 

public-house,  «.  A  house  licensed  for  the  retail 
of  intoxicating  liquors;  an  inn. 

Public-house  plant: 

Bot.:  Asarum  europceum. 

public-law,  *.    International  law  (q.  v.). 

public-minded,  «.    Public-spirited. 

publlc-mlndedness,  a.    Public-spiritedness. 

public-orator,  «.    [ORATOR,  II.  2.] 

public-prosecutor,  x.  An  officer  appointed  to 
originate  and  conduct  prosecutions  in  the  public 
interest. 

public -right,  *. 

.Scof«  Lair:  \  heritable  right  granted  by  a  va-.-ul, 
to  be  held,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  superior. 

public-spirited,  n.  Having  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  welfare,  rather  than  to  private 
interests  or  advantage ;  willing  to  make  private 
sacrifices  for  the  public  advantage ;  prompted  by  a 
public  spirit ;  patriotic. 

publlc-splrltedly,  adv.  In  a  public-spirited 
manner,  with  public  spirit. 

public-spiritedness,  «.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  public  spirited;  a  public  spirit;  a  willing- 
ness to  make  private  sacrifices  in  order  to  prouiotu 
the  public  interests  and  welfare. 

"The  spirit  of  charity,  the  old  word  for  publicJtpirit- 
eilnes*."—H'hitlot'k:  Mnnnera  of  the  English. 

public-works,  «.  pi.    Fixed  or  permanent  works 


civil  engineering  works  executed  at  the  public  cost. 

pub  He  an,  'pup  pile  an,  nubif.  [Latin  piifc- 
licaiiiin-a  fanner  of  the  public  revenue,  from  pub- 
//ci«Hii«  =  pertaining  to  the  public  revenue,  from 
pu6Iictu= public  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  publicano ;  Ital. 
pubbticttnu.  ] 

1.  Rum.  Antiq.:  A  collector  of  the  revenues,  or 
farmer  of  the  taxes  consisting  of  tolls,  tithes, 
harbor-duties,  duties  for  the  use  of  pasture-lands, 
mines,  salt-works,  &c..  in  Koman  provinces.  From 
the  nature  of  their  omee,  and  the  oppressive  exac- 
tions of  many  of  their  number,  these  officials  were 
generally  regarded  by  the  inhabitautswith  detestu- 
tioii  and  contempt,  i  Mutt.  ix.  10.) 

*2.  A  collector  of  toll,  tribute,  customs,  or  the 

"How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks." 

Shake*}*.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 
3.  An  innkeeper. 

*pfib  -11  cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  publicatuf,  pa.  par.  of 
pul>lieo=to  publish  (q.  v.).]  To  publish,  to  make 
publicly  known. 

"Little  sins,  if  puullcated,  grow  great  by  their  ncan- 
dall."—  Qattden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  116. 
piib-11  ca  -tlon, «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. publicatinnem. 


pty  cho   tls,  mibitt.    [Pref.  ptychu-,  and  Gr.  mis 
Igemt.  n/ox  i     ati  ear.  I 
Hut..  A  genus  of   Umbelliferous  plants,  family 


parts  of  India  for  its  aromatic  seeds.    [AjWAlNS.] 
pty  ch6  zo   dn,  K.    [Pref.  ptt/clut-,  and  Gr.  zOon 

Jin  .in  ini;il.  ' 


[PEOPLE,  «.]  bliraziwte.] 

adiectiee  •  l-  Tne  act  of  publishing,  or  making  known  pub- 

licly ;  the  act  of  notifying  to  the  world,  bv  words, 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  whole  people;    wrif  inKj  or  printing;  proclamation,  promulgation ; 

any  one  person  is  a 
BlaeMout:  Comment., 

,'  unequal  combat  in  the  pubiir  square."  3.  Specif. :  The  act  of  offering  a  book,  map.  print, 

Druden:  \',rg,l  s  Ane,d.  ii.  486.       Qr  ^^  literary  Or  musical  composition  to  the  pub- 


y.<*>i.     A  genus  of  Gerkotida*,  with  one  species,    longing  to  the  people  at  Targe;  common,  not  re 
Ftyrltoiwn   homalttcfphtihtm,    the    Flying  Gecko,    stricted  to  any  particular  class  or  set. 
from  the  islands  of  the  Kast  Indian  Arcliipelago.  .,A  ,,(„„„,,  univeraai  hii8i  the  M 


3.  Proceeding  from  the  people  or  the  many;  be-    lie  by  sale  or   by  gratuitous   distribution,  or  by 


occurring  also  in  British  India.  It  is  about  seveu 
inches  lung,  and  its  integuments  are  dilated  into 
broad  folds,  forming  wing-like  expansions  along  the 

filler.. 

Pty  6  n6    tus 

the  bark.  ] 


>  sound 


[Gr.  pf//on  =  a  fan,  and  110/00= 


Of  public  scorn."  Milton:  P.  L.,  I.  009. 

4.  Circulating  among  people  generally ;  open  to 
the  knowledge  of  all ;  general,  notorious;  not  pri- 
vate or  secret.     (Matthew  i.  19.) 

5.  Regarding  not  private  or  selfish  interests,  but 
'                                                                               the  interests  of  the  community  at  large;  directed 

.:  A  genus  of  Tnglidte,  from  Lake  Ontario,  toward  or  tending  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
ma  gogue,  s.  [Gr.  i>tij.<,n'i  ~:i\i\,i.  and  people,  nation,  or  community ;  as,  public  spirit. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  people  generally  and  collectively:  the 
general  body  of  mankind;  the  members  generally 


printing  in  a  newspaper,  journal,  &c. 

"  (The  letters]  were  written  without  thought  of  j/iiMica- 
tion."—  K.  Disraeli:  Lord  Beaaontfttfi  Correspondent. 
(Introd.) 

3.  A  work  printed  and  published  :  a  book,  pam- 
phlet, &c.,  printed  and  offered  for  sale,  or  to  publio 
notice. 

pfib    ll-clst,  s.  [Fr.  putiliciiitr;  Ital.  puolicwfa.) 

1.  A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations; 
i  or  treats  on,  or  is  verged  in  public- 


'/O«/,.K     leailing:  </i/o=to  lead.] 
I'kitt  in.:  \  ptyulogognn  (q.  T.). 


pub,  ».    f.V  contract,  of  public  (n.  v.).]    A  public 

•  louse,     i  r,*i '/.../"'i</.  *  ,,,  ,,  ~  i  .1 1 ,-.  ii,,  i  1011,  oi  t-oiniii  mi  1 1  ^  ,  imj    !«?, 

••Thedinculiy  will  IMI  to  penuade  him  in  come  out  of    nitely.    (Used  with  the  definite  article.) 
the  domestic  paradise  into  a  world  withmit  i>utm."  -l*nt. 
jiirn  Itaily  Telfgitifh. 

•pub    ble,  ii.    I  Prob.  a  variant  of  bubble  (q.  v.).J 
fiiffeil  out ;  fat,  podgy. 

"Thou  shall  fynde  me  fat,  anil  wel  fed. 
As  ixil't.l.'  as  may  be." 

lh-ant:  Horace:   KpMle  toTfbiilln*. 


"The  arguments  that  the  ingenuity  of  pxMlelit*  could 
devise."—  Macaulrm .  Hist.  Kii'j  ,  ch.  xiiii. 
2.  One  who  writes  on  current,  social,  or  (Kilitical 


of  a  state,  nation,  or  community ;  the  people  indefi-    top'ics,  esper.  in  magazines,  reviews,  sV0*j  a  jour- 
nalist.' 

"An  internal  ional  commission,  to  consist  of  three  au- 
thor*, three  publishers,  and  three  pufciM-/«f«."-.VHI.»fr'. 
Mauii-.ine.  May.  1S80,  p.  188. 

pub  119  Itjf,*.  [Fr.  publicitf.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  Ix'inir  public,  or  known  to  the  people  at 
large;  notoriety. 

"The  modern  system  of  puHlelti  bring*  vice  more  to 
the  surface."—  London  Haiti  Telegraph. 

pfib  lie  iy,  *pfib  lick  iy,  mfr.  I  Kng.  publir; 
-III  I 

'I.  In   n  public  manner;  openly,  without    secrec) 


"  KecelTe  me,  languishing  for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  the  public  never  knows." 

Cotepfr:  Hetiremfit. 

2.  Any  particular  section  of  the  people  to  whom 
an  author,  actor,  or  other  public  character  directly 
appeals. 


"She  has  carried  away  successive  fnibl/cs  by  her  own 
almost  unaided  genius.1'— Athetutnm.  May  8,  U86,  p.  621. 


pu    b8r  al,  a.    [Lat.  pubn     of  ripe  age;  Eng. 
jiilj.  suiT.  •«/.]    Pertaining  to  puberty.  :!.  A  public-house,  an  inn. 

PU    b«r  ty,  *pu  her  tie,  «.    I  Kr.  ,,ubfrtt.   from  .  'i  In  public:  In  open  view  ;  openly,  publicly  ;  not 

\M\.ln,i,,rtnt,'in.    arms,   of  pubertai^lhe  age   of  in  private  or  secret.    (Milton:  1".  K..  ii.  84.)  _  , 

maturity  ;j>ii6er=of  mature  age;  pufaMtha  signs       public-chapel,  mibnt.    \  chapel-of-ease  (q.v.).    or  conrealment :    in  public 

<.f  manhood,  hair;  Sp.  ),u/,i  rtail :  Ital.  $*b,  rli\.\  (Whurtun.)  2.  Ill  the  name  of  tlieeomniuintj . 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,    pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian. 


sire. 
e.     ai 


ilr, 
=  «; 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  fc.      qu 


pot, 
=  kw. 


publicness 


•pfib  lie  nSss,  'pub  lick  nSss,  «.  [English 
public;  -ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  public,  or  of 
belonging  to  the  community. 
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puf    Sr-8n,  ».    [Fr.,  from  piife  =  a  flea.]    [Pl'CB.] 
The  aphis,  vine-fretter,  or  plant-louse, 
pu -gha-p&t,  8.    [PATCHOULI.] 


puddle-bar 

pfid  ding,  »pod  ynge,  «.  [Irish  pufog=a  pud- 
ding, the  numblos  of  a  deer;  Gael.  pufo0=a  pud- 
ding; Wei.  po?<-i;  =  a  paunch,  a  pudding;  Corn,  pot 


trorlv,  1.292. 


tHtnnf 
of  t  l 


licity,  notoriety. 

pub  -lish,  »pub  lisch  en,  'pub  lish  en.  *pup- 
liach  en,  »pup  Us  en,  *pup  pllshe,  r.  /.  [Fr. 
publier,  from  Lat.  t>ublico=tu  make  public;  puli- 
=  public  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  publicar;  Ital. 


Schnceberg,  Saxony,  where  found  ;  stiff,  -ite  (Min.).  ] 
M/II.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
small  crystals  with  bismite  and  asbolite.  Hard- 
ness, 4*0;  specific  gravity,  5*91;  luster,  subada- 
mantine;  color,  reddish-brown;  streak,  yellow: 
translucent  to  opaque.  Composition:  O^ide  of 
bismuth,  71-67  ;  vanadic  acid,  28-33=100,  equivalent 
to  the  formula  BiOaVO:). 


the  same  root 


*•  Ordinary  Language: 

<>  5  the 


"As  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings* 
Jfcrry  Wires,  11.  L 


publicare.l 
1    To  make 


or  known 


W?f 


claim,  to  promulgate,  to  divulge. 

2.  To  expose  publicly. 

3.  To  make  known  or  notify  by  posting  or  reading 
in  a  church  ;  as}  to  publish  banns  of  marriage. 

"  This  English  custom  of  publishing  in  church 
notice  of  intended  marriages  was  long  in  voguo  in 
some  states  of  the  Union,  as  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  printed  and  offered  for  sale;  to 
issue  from  the  press  to  the  public;  to  put  into  circu- 
lation. 

5.  To  utter,  pass,  or  put  into  circulation;  as,  to 
publish  counterfeit  paper. 

•pub -lish  a  ble,  «.  [Kng.pul>u»lt;-uMr.\  Capa- 
ble of  being  published  ;  fit  to  be  published. 

"An  editor  accepted  from  a  little-known  correspondent 
what  seemed  njinMitliiiMe  tale."— Athnurum,  Feb.  9,  1884. 

pfib  -llsh-8r,  a. .  | Eng.  publish;  -ei:] 

1.  One  who  publishes  or  makes  known  what  was 
before  private  or  unknown  ;  one  who  divulges,  pro- 
mulgates, or  proclaims  publicly. 

"Love  of  you 
Hath  made  ine  publisher  of  thin  pretence." 

tittakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  One  who  publishes  or  prints  and  issues  to  the 
public    books    and   other  literary  matter,    maps, 
engravings,  music,  and  the  like  for  sale;  one  who 
prints  and  offers  books,  Ac.,  for  sale. 

"[English]  publishers  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
international  copyright."  —  Scrilmer'n  Mitunzitie,  May, 
1880,  p.  137. 

8.  One  who  utters,  pusses,  or  puts  into  circulation 
counterfeit  paper.  (U.  S.) 

pub  lish  ment,  'pub  lysshe  ment,  ».  [Eng. 
publish;  -inent.)  The  act  of  publishing  or  making 
known  to  the  public ;  public  exposure. 

pu  b6-,  pref.    [Pums.) 

Anal.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  thepnbis,  as  the  pubo- 
femor:il  ligament. 

puc    gine,  a.    [Eng.  purc(otm);  -me.] 
riti-ni.:  A  doubtful  alkaloid  said  to  exist  in  the 
root  of  Sanguinuria  canatteniris. 

puc  Cl  nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  T.  Pucciuius,  a 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Florence.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Puccintei  (q.  v.). 
Protospores  uuiseptate,  stipitate,  not  bound  to- 

§  ether  by  gelatine.     The  genus   is  parasitic  and 
cstruetive  to  the  plants  on  which  it  grows.    Pnc- 
cinia    yraminis,  the  common  mildew,  causes  the 
rust  or  blight  in  corn. 

puc d-nI-»  -I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  puecini(a) ; 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -<//.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Coniomycetes  (q.  v.).  For- 
merly restricted  to  genera  with  septate  protospores, 
but  now  extended  to  those  which  have  a  single  cell 
but  no  peridium. 

puc  COdn  ,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Until itji .  Sanyuinariacanadensist  the  Blood-root. 
-About  six  inches  high,  thick  creeping  rootstock,  a 
single  leaf,  and  flower  with  two  sepals  and  eight 
to  twelve  i  ii -till--.  It  has  been  used  by  dyers;  the 
American-Indians  formerly  smeared  themselves 
with  its  juice. 

puce,  a.  [Fr.  (O.  Fr.  pulce)=A  flea  :  couleurpttce 
—  pure-colored,  from  Lat.  pulicem.  accus.  of  pules 
=  a  flea.]  Of  a  dark-brown  or  reddish-brown  color; 
of  t  he  color  of  a  flea. 

*pu  eel,  s.    [PcrELLE.] 

•pu?  el  age  cage  as  Ig).«.  [Fr.]  [PITELLE.] 
A  state  of  virginity. 

"The  pucelnge  tind  virginity  of  women."  —  Browne: 
Krliaiu  Medfei,  g  10. 

pu.  gel   las,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]   [PRISCFLLAS.] 

*PU  gelle  ,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  pulicelln, 
dimin.  of  Lat.  /tuffiix  -  a  young  animal.]  A  virgin, 
a  maid. 

"The  affection  that  rose  in  the  center  of  that  modest 
and  sober  /uuvMr'x  mind." — Painter:  Palace  <*/  Ple<i*'tr. . 
ii..  M,.-.  1.,  i.  7. 

•    1. 11  I'ncelle:  .Joan  of  Arc. 


pirci  =  n  hobgoblin  |  1-01:11.  with  Ga 


2.  An  intestine  stuffed  with  meut,  &c. ;  a  sausage. 

8.  A  kind  of  fond,  of  a  soft  or  moderately  hard 
consistency,  variously  compounded,  but  generally 

i  *:,..•..! .?  u.k?'l  , !  i'..iir'i/?'"'?fa_"e  _':?us?rite,;  made  of  flour  or  other  farinaceous  substaixv.  with 

milk  and  eggst  and  sometimes  enriched  with  fruit. 

4.  Food  or  victuals  generally. 

II.  ffaut.:  The  same  as  PUDDENING  (q.  v.). 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Pudding-bag,  pudding- 
cloth. 

pudding-faced,  mij.  Having  a  fat,  round,  and 
smooth  face,  like  a  pudding. 

pudding-fish, «. 

Ichthy.:  Sparus radiatus ;  body  deep  steel-blue; 


= an  imp;  Ger.  spuk;  Eng.  bug.]  [Buo  (!),».] 
A  sprite,  elf,  or  fairy,  celebrated  by  Shakespeare  in 
his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  known  also  by 
the  names  of  Robin  Goodfollow  and  Friar  Rush. 

puc   ka,  «.     [Hind,  pakka  =  rlpe.l     Solid,  sub- 
stantial, as  opposed  to  fcufcAa=soft,  flimsy.    Thus. 

-          *        *  -  1 A     J_      _      I    *l_         _      * 


bricks  are  those  burnt  in  a  kiln,  as  opposed 
to  kutcha  bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  (Anglo-Indian.) 
puck  Sr,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from  the  same 
root  as  poke  =  a  bag,  a  sack,  the  allusion  being  to 
the  top  of  a  poke  or  bag  when  drawn  closely 
together  by  means  of  the  string;  cf.  p«r»e,  in  to 
purse  the  lips.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  gather  into  puckers,  small  folds, 
or  wrinkles;  to  contract  into  ridges  and  furrows; 
to  wrinkle.    (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

"A  petticoat  or  pnckej-eit  skirt  of  velvet."— Knight:  Pic- 
torial Hist.  Kng.,  ii.  867. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  become  wrinkled  or  gathered  into 
folds  or  wrinkles. 

pfick'-5r,  *.  [PUCKER,  r.]  A  fold,  a  wrinkle;  a 
number  of  folds  or  wrinkles. 

If  To  be  In  a  pucker:  To  be  in  a  state  of  flutter, 
agitation,  or  anxiety. 

"The  whole  parish  trim  in  n  jnn-ker."— Smollett:  Pfre. 
grine  Plckle.ch.  ii. 

puck    ered,  pit.  par.  or  /t.    [  PUCKER,  r.] 

puck  ered  ness,  x.  \Enn.pnckrml;  -ness.}  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  puckered  or  wrinkled. 

pfick'-8r-8r, ».  [Eng.  pucker,  v. ;  •<-»-.]  One  who 
or  that  which  puckers. 

puck -6"r-Id£e,  «.  |  Etym.  doubtful.]  The  Night- 
jar or  Goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  eumpifus.  (Hamp- 
shire.) 

'ptick  -8r  f,  ft,    [Eng.  pucker;  -i/.] 

1.  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  puckers. 

2.  Full  of  puckers  or  wrinkles;  inclined  to  become 
puckered  or  wrinkled. 

PUCk  -fist,  puck  foist,  «.  [A  corruption  of  Ger. 
bofist  =  n  puff-ball.J 

1.  (O/ffce/ormpuckflst):  A  puff -ball  (q.v.). 

2.  (Of  both  forms] :  A  term  of  reproach,  equiva- 
lent  to    "vile   fungus,"    "scum    of    the     earth." 
(A'area.) 

"O  they  are  pinching  piickfttt*." 

KenJonsiin:  Xeu>  Inn. 


with  oblique  blue  streaks  on  the  cheek,  and  blue 
spots  on  the  ventrals. 

pudding-grass,  >. 
Bot. :  Pennyroyal  (q.  v.). 
pudding-headed,  a.   Stupid,  doll, 
'pudding-heart,  s.    A  coward. 

"  Go,  pudding-heart  /" 
Taulor:  2  Philip  Van  Arleveldr.  Hi.  L 

•pudding-house, s.   A  stomach.    (.VtuAc-.) 
pudding-pie, «. 

1.  A  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it.     (Halliwc.ll.) 

2.  A    kind   of   open    cheese-cake    with  currants. 
(Kent.) 

"Some  cry  the  covenant,  instead 
Of  pudding-pies  and  gingerbread." 

lliitler.   lludibrat,  i.  2. 

pudding  pipe-tree, ». 
Bot.:  Cassia  (Cathartocarpus)  fistula. 
•pudding-prick,  ».    The  skewer  which  fastened 
the  pudding-bag. 

pudding-sleeve,  «.  A  sleeve  of  the  full-dross 
clerical  gown. 

"About  each  arm  a  pwlilfng-tleere." 

Slcift:  Baucts  and  Philemon. 

pudding-stone,  «. 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  to  certain  siliceous  con- 
glomerates, notably  that  of  Hertfordshire,  in  which 
the  rounded,  jaspery  flint  pebbles  resemble  the 
plums  in  a  plum-pudding. 

'pudding-time,  «. 

1.  The  time  of  dinner;  the  time  at  which  pud- 
ding, formerly  the  first  dish,  was    set  upon    the 
table. 

2.  The  nick  of  time;  the  critical  moment. 

"  Mars  that  still  protects  the  stout. 
In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid. 

Butler:  lludibras,  i.  2. 
•pudding-tobacco,  «.    A  kind  of  tobacco,  I..T- 


•piick -lib,   n.    [Eng.  puck;    -inA.J    Resembling    baps  made  up  into  a  roll  like  a  pudding. 

the  sprite  Puck;  characteristic  of,   or  suited  to,       fpud -ding  ?,  adj.   [Eag.pudding;  -y.\   Resem- 

1CK'  bliug   or    suggestive   of    a   pudding;    round    and 

'puck    rel,  x.    [A  double  diminutive  from  pucfc    plump. 

(q.  v.).]    A  little  fiend.   (Gifford:  Dial,  on  Witches,       pud -die,  'pod  el,   'pudle,    *  pud-del,  s.  &.  a. 

[Irish   p(odaeft= a  puddle,  mire;  Gael.  p/odan=a 

pu  era    81  a,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  small  pool,  dimin.  from  Irish  i  Gael.  pjod=a  pool; 

OrmH..:  A  genus  of  Phasianid...  sub-family  Lo-    Low  Ger.  pud«I=a  pool;  Dut.poedeten=to  puddle.] 
phophoruup.    Bill  short,  culmen  much  arched,  nos-       A.  As  substantive : 
trils  nearly  concealed  by  feathers.    Head  covered       I.  Ordinary  Language : 
with  a  long  crest ;  wings  rounded,  tail  rather  long, 
wedge-shaped.    Tarsi   equal   to    middle    toe,    toes 
rather  long.     (Elliot.)     There  are  three  species: 
Pueraiia  macroloplta,   the  Pucras    Pheasant;   P. 
yanthopila,  the  Buff-spotted  Pucras,  and  P.  duvan- 
celi,  Dnvancel's  Pucras,  all  from  the  Oriental  re- 


1.  A  small  muddy  pool  or  plash  ;  a  pool  of  muddy 
water. 


"  The  pare  quick  streams  are  marshy  pudiilet  found." 
I  ii">n*»n    Ciiftle  of  Indolence,  ii.  66. 
2.  Dirty,  muddy  water. 


gion. 

pud,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  pad  (2),  s.]    The 
hand,  a  fist,  a  paw.    (Colloq.) 

pud    den  Ing,  «.    [Prob.  from  pudding  (q.  v.).] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  thick  wreath  or  grommet  of  mattingoroakum 
tapering  toward  the  ends,  and  used  as  a  fender. 
[DOLPHIN,  «.,  II.  6.] 

2.  A  braid  of  yarns  around  the  ring  of  an  anchor 
when  a  hempen  hawser  is  to  be  bent  thereto. 

*pud  -d3r,  «.    [The  older  form  of  pother.] 
pud   d?r,  t-.  i.  A  t.    [PCDDER,  «.] 

A.  fntrans. :  To  make  a  pother,  fuss,  bustle,  or 
tumult;  to  potter. 

"Som  almost  always  puddtr  In  the  mad." 
Sytt'ester:  l>n  Bartas,  Fifth  day,  First  week,  172. 

B.  Trans.:  To  confuse,  to  bother,  to  perplex,  to 


"Obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife  and  to  drink  puddle" 
—Rurke:  From  the  Old  tu  the  New  Whig*. 

*;i.  A  dull,  stupid-headed  person. 
"Hearing  her  called  a  limping  old  puddle."—  Jladante 
:  Cecilia,  bk.  vii..  ch.  v. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Build,:  The  same  as  PISE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hudr.Eng.:  Well-tempered  clay  and  sand  used 
to  render  banks  or  dikes  imperviou.-. 

B.  .In  adj.:  Muddy,  dirty. 

"With  puddle  water  him  I  hey  lewd  ly  drest." 

IrraytitH:  Barons'  Wart,w. 

puddle-ball,  s. 

Iron  Manufact.  :  The  lump  or  ball  of  red-hot  iron, 
in  a  pasty  state,  taken  from  the  puddling-furnace 
to  be  hammered  or  rolled. 

puddle-bar,  -•.  An  iron  bar  made  from  a  ball  of 
iron  at  tin1  h'rst  heat. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous.     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


puff 

pud   Ic,  pud   Ic  al,  ai(j.    [Lat.  pudiciw,  from      puff, 'puffe, «.  [Purr, ».]  [Gcr.  puff;  Wel.j 
pudfo=tolxMi.-hamed.]  Pertaining  to  the  pudenda;    Dan.  puff.] 
a.-s  the'  (<u. lie  artery.  L  Literally: 

PU  die  -I  t9  »•  [Fr.  puiiiViM,  from  Lat.  pud<ci/«o,       1.  A  short  sudden    and    sinele  emission    of  tho 
fnmi;>ut/iciw=modo8t.J    1  PUBIC.]    Modesty,  chas-    breath  from  tho  mouth ;  a  quick  forcible  bla 

whiff* 
2.  sudden  and  sharp  blast  of  wind. 

II.  Figuratively: 


puddle-poet 

•puddle-poet, .».    A  moan,  petty  poet. 

"The  puddle-poet  did  hope  that  the  jingling  of  his 
rhymes  would  drown  the  sound  of  his  false  quantity."— 
fuller:  Church  Hit!.,  I.  lit.  1. 

puddle-rolls,  i.  pi. 

Irim-innauf.:   The  tlrst,  or  roughing,  rolls  of  a    tity 

rolling  mill,  Vy  passing  through  which  the  loop.  IT        ••  The  aacred  fire  of  pudicttn  and  continence.  — Howell: 
ball  "t  puddled  iron,  after  u  preliminary  forging,  is    Lrtter*,  iv.  7. 
drawn  out.    It  is  then  a  rough  bar. 


puddle-train, «. 

Iriin-uKinufacturiHii:  A  train  of  rolls  for  reducing 

d  pudiJle-balls  to  puddle-  or  muck-bars, 
pud    die,  r.  t.  &  i.    1 1'UBULK.  •.] 
A.  Tntn»ilii-'- : 
•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Li/.:  To  make  dirty  or  muddy  ;  to  befoul. 

"  They  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair." 

Skakeip.:  Comedy  of  Errvrf,  T. 

2.  To  befoul,  to  muddle. 

"Cockney  admiratiou>  puddling  such  a  head."— Carlyle: 
ftml*t*xuce*,l.Slt. 

II.  Technically:  . 

1    Hudr  F.ng.-  To  work  puddle  into;  to  render  high,  and  built  of  sun-baked  brick. 

watertight  by  means  of  puddle.  _,,._         rprRF*! 

™  /r»«-»m»W..-  To  convert  into  wrought-iron  by  P"«r-  «•    I      EE-  *J 

the  process  of  puddling  (q.  v.).  pu  Si  Sr  -I-a,  s.    [Named  after  M.M.  V  Pucran, 

••The  effect  of  the  puddling  is  still  further  to  remove  a  professor  at  Copenhagen.] 

the  carbon."-«M»«<i'.  Tech.  educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  274.  Hot.:  Agcnusof  Clitoriea?.    Plants  from  southern 

.o     r-i.       .  .  T.,  ,,,.,L-,.  ..  .iirti  vti,-  and  eastern  Asia,  with  small  blue  or  purple  flowers    cnecKerca     witn 

andliuearleKUmes.   Parana  tuberoia is Tan  Indian    darker    shade    and 

pod  dlfr,  «.  [Eng.  pttadl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or  alpine  climber,  with  largo  tuberous  roots,  which  w'tu  *nltc-,  tusu- 
that  which  puddles;  specif.,  in  iron  manufacture,  aro  oaten.  The  natives  apply  it  as  a  poultice  to  ally  glides  along  parti- 
one  who  is  engaged  in  the  process  of  puddling  iron.  swenml  joints,  and  give  it  as  a  demulcent  uud  re-  ally  bunco,  i  n  t  n  e 
Mechanical  puddlers  have  also  been  adopted.  [PUD-  frigcraut  in  fevers.  sand,  and,  when  di 


1.  The  pame  as  PUFF-BALL  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anything  of  a  light  and  porous  or  light  and 


pud  -*f .  a.    [PUDOY.] 

pudu...    [Native  name.]  swollen  substances;  as, 

ZoOl. :  A  gennsof  Cervidas-.  with  one  species  Pudu  .,   A  li(?1,t  |)llffcd.up  taf,. 

humititi,  the  \euada,  from  I  lull;    (bray.)    It  Is  the  4.  A  substance  of  a  light  and  loose  texture,  used 

Cervui  kumilit  of  Bennett,  but  is  often  known  as  C.  to  gprinki,,  powder  on  the  hair  or  skin  ;  as,  a 
pudu. 


pne,  r.  i.     [From  the  sound.]     To  en'  or  chirp 
like  a  bird  ;  to  make  a  low,  whistling  sound. 
"The  birds  likewise  with  chirps  and  jtnlnu." 

Ptinbrokr:  Ai-cuden,  bk.  ill.,  p.  498. 

Fueb  -16  (tie  as  we),  «.    [Sp.  }>ue6(o=a  village.] 

1.  Anthrop.:  Any  tribe  or  gens  of  Indians  living 
in  pueblos.    [See  2.] 

2.  Sociology:  A  building  for  the  common  use  of 


t\GT-JHtff. 

5.  A  fa-lii<iii  of  dressing  the  hair  in  rolls  or  curls. 

6.  An   exaggerated    and   empty   commendation; 
especially  a  written  commendation,  as  of  a  book, 
the  playing  of  an  actor,  tradesmen  s  goods,  or  the 
like. 

7.  One  who  writes  puffs  for  hire;  a  puffer, 
puff-adder,  *. 

ZoOl.:  I'ipera  (Clotho)  arietant,  one  of  tho 


the  tribe,  erected  by  certain  of  the  North  American    venomous   serpents   of   South   Africa.    In  length, 
Indians.    Pueblos  are  usually  large,  several  stories    when  full  grown,  it  is 

from  four  to  five  feet, 

and  is  as  thick   as  a 

man's  arm.    The  head 

is  very  broad,  tho  tail 

suddenly  tapered ;  pre- 
ig   color,  brown, 


DLINU-MACHINE.] 

"The  constant  attendance  of  thepudd^r  and  hi«ui*ibt- 
mnt." — CaMcU't  Technical  Etluctltor,  pt.  xi..  p.  274. 

pud   dllng,  pr.  pur,  &  t.    [Pi'DDLE,  t'.] 

A.  At  pr,  par, :  (See  the  verb.) 

B. 


turbed,  puffs  out  the 


PQ  -Sr  lie,  a.  &  «.  [Ft.  pufril,  from  Lat.  puerili*    upper  part  of  its  body, 
= boy  lab,  from  puer=a  boy;  Sp.  &.  Port,  pueril; 


Ital.  puerile.] 

A.  As  mljvi'tive  : 

1.  Oril.  Lang.:  Boyish,  childish,  juvenile:  suited 
for  children;    as,  puerile  amusements.     ( Usually 


whence     its 
name.    The    Bosjes- 
maus  smear  their  ar- 
row with  its  venom. 


Puff-adder. 


puff-ball,  «.    A  fungus  of  the  genus  Lycoperdott 


They  mostly  grow  on  the  ground,  and  are 


forming  a  retentive  stratum  or  clothing  therefor. 

2.  Iron-manu/iicture : 

(1)  The  lining  of  the  hearth  or  boshesof  a  furnace 
in  which  metal  is  melted.  The  term  puddling 
arose  from  the  fact  that  tho  hearth  was  originally 


*B.  A*8ul>st.:  A  childish  toy  or  thing.   (G'auden.) 

pa    8r-Ile  If,  adv.    [ English  pueri/e;  -/».]    In  a 
puerile  or  childish  manner;  childislily,  triningly. 

ptt    Sr-Ile  nSss,  «.     [Eng.  puerile;  -nest.]    The 
-  rile ;  puerility. 

puer- 


(2)  The  pr. 

iron  by  boiling  and  stirring,  by  which  tho  oxygen 
and  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  are  expelled  by  the 


—    — —-  — , •—     —        — ; "      , ,      '. .         -,   .     .  j.    A  iiu  \|ii«tii  j     \f 

decarbonizing  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  which    Dess,  childishness. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  puerile  ;  boyish' 


pa»-e»  through  tho  furnace. 

1    It'ft  puildlimj  :   ll'lG-BOILINO.] 

puddllng-furnace,  *. 

Jron-manuf. :  A  kind  of  reverberatory  furnace  for 
puddling  iron. 

puddllng-machlne,  t. 

Iron-manuf. :  A  mechanical  puddler,  operating 
by  means  of  mechanical  rabbles,  or  by  rotation  of 
tin-  furnace. 


2.  That  which  is  puerile  or  childish ;  childish  or 
silly  acts,  thoughts,  or  expressions. 

3.  The  time  of  childhood. 

"  I  learnt  it  in  my  lessons  'of  puerility." — Ilactcet:  Life 
of  tt' ill  in  HI*,  1.8. 

II.  Civil  Late:  Tho  period  of  life  from  the  age  of 
seven  years  to  that  of  fourteen. 

pu-eT  p8r-al,  *pu-8r-pe'r'-l-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  puerpera=childbirth,  from  puer=a  boy,  and 


puff-birds,  «.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Buccouids-  (q.  v.). 

puff-dart,  subet.  A  dart  projected  by  pulling 
through  a  tube. 

puff-legs, «.  pi. 

Ornith.:  Eriocnemis,  a  genus  of  Humming-birds 
puerile  remarkable  for  the  tuft  of  pure  downy  foathi-rs 
which  envelops  each  leg. 

puff-paste,  subst.  Rich  dough  used  for  the  lii;ht 
covers  of  tarts,  &c. 

•puff-roar,  'pufroare,  subst.  A  noisy  blowing. 
(Stunt/hurst.) 

•puff- wig,  ».    A  species  of  wig. 

puff,  *poffe,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Of  imitative  origin ;  cf. 
Gcr.  pufen  =  lo  puff,  to  pop;  Dan.  ;)i<ffr  =  to  pop; 
Sw.  pufa= to  crack,  to  pusn  ;  Wei.  p«Jio=to  come 
in  puffs.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  blow  with  puffs  or  !>hort,  sudden,  and  sin- 


cases  are  fatal. 

puerperal-fever,  «. 

Fathol.:  Tho  low  fever  of  childbed,  commencing 
with  rigors  and  chills  from  septic  infection  and 
contamination  of  fluids,  with  local  lesion  of  struct- 
ure in  most  cases,  and  often  severe  peritonitis. 
There  are  three  marked  varieties :  the  simple  iunam- 


(q.v.).] 

PUddOCk-StOOl, «.     A  toadstool.     (Scotch.) 
pad   df,  a.    [PUDOY.]    Fat,  pudgy, 
pu.    den  Cy1,  «.    [Lat.  pudens,  pr.  par.  of  pudeo— 
to  bo  ashamed.]    Modesty,  shamefacedness. 

"A  puftenftt  no  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  .Sft/«rn." 

Shaketp.:  Cymbellne,  II.  6. 

pu 
pai 

gen 

pa-din  -dal,  a.  [PUDBWDA.]  Pertaining  or  relat-  foverln'  the 

Ing  to  the  padeoda  or  private  parts;  pudic;  as,  the  form. 

puiteiutal  nerve.  puerperal-mania,  ». 

•pu  din  dous.ii.  [Lat.pud«ndiu,  fut.  pass.  par.  Pathol.:  Mania  sometimes  attacking  women  the 
of  |>u</.'»  =  to  l>e  ashamed.  |  Fit  or  proper  to  be  four! li  or  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  or  later,  or  bo- 
ashamed  of;  disgraceful,  shameful.  fore  delivery.  There  is  often  an  aversion  to  food, 

••A  feeling  laughable  to  a  priestess,  pudendma  In  a  as  well  us  to  the  husband,  and  to  the  child,  dec. 

priest."— Sydney  Smith:  Pettr  Flymley't  Letten,  let.  U.  Recovery  is  general. 


3.  To  blow,  as  in  scorn  or  contempt. 

"As  for  his  enemies,  he  puffed  at  them." — /tin/m  i.  V 

4.  To  swell  with  air;  to  be  dilated  or  distended. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  act  or  move  in  a  hurried  or  buMliug  manner ; 
to  bustle  about  with  an  important  air ;  to  a  — nine 


ucrperal  state,  and  of   aggravated 


matory,  tho  mild  epidemic  with  nervous  disturb-    importance. 

ance,amHhe  putrid  or  malignant  epidemic.  It  U  ..  rTheyl  attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  conse- 
quence in  bustle  and  noise,  and  pufflitv.  and  mutual 
quotation  of  each  other."— Burke:  On  the  French  liei-»lu- 
ti'in. 

1.  Towrite  puffs;  to  puff  or  praise  goods  extrava- 
gantly. 

I.  l.ilrmlly: 

I.  To  drive  with'a  puff  or  blast  of  wind,  air,  or 

I, real  I.. 

:;.  To  inflate,  swell,  or  distend,  \\itli  air. 

II.  Fiijuratii-.'li/: 


pudg-7,  «.    [A  variant  of  podgy  (q.  ».).]    Fat       'pa.  8r    p8r  OUS,  a.  [Lat. pu<-rpera=childbirth  ;        1.  To  swell  or  iiiHate,  as  with  pride,  conceit,  or 
and  short ;  thick,  podgy  ;  abort  and  wide.  Eng. adj.  Buff.  -oiw.J    Puerperal.  tho  like.     (.Generally  with  up.) 


Ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     we're,     wplf,     work, 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     <B  =  e; 


marine;   go,     pfit, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


puffer 


2.  To  blow  or  drive  with  a  blast  in  scorn  or  dis- 
gut-t. 

3.  To  praise  in  an  exaggerated  manner,  without 
regard  to  the  real  merits  of  the  thing  praised;  to 
commend  for  hire ;  as,  to  puff  a  book  or  a  play. 

Pttff -5r, «.    ( Eng.  ;>i(Jf;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  puffs. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  puffs  or  praises  for  hire  with 
exaggerated  and  noisy  commendations;  one  who 
at  it-mis  sales  by  auction  for  the  purpose  of  running 
up  the  prices  of  goods  offered  for  sale,  and  exciting 
the  eagerness  of  bidders.    Called  also  a  bonnet  or 
whitebonnet. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cloth-man.:  A  Tat  in  which  goods  arc  boiled  in 
an  alkaline  solution. 

3.  Ichthy.:  The  Globe-fish  (q.  v.). 

piiff'-e'r  f.substan.  [Eng. puff:  -try.]  The  act 
or  puffing;  exaggerated  or  extravagant  praise. 
(Southey:  Letters,  iv.  63.) 

puff  -l-lf,  adi:  [Eng.  puffy;  -In.]  In  a  puffy 
manner. 

Pttff-In, «.    [For  etym.  see  extract.] 

1.  Lit.  tt  Ornitlt. :  Fratercula  arctica,  a  common 
English  sea-bird,  with  many  popular  names— Bot- 
tlouoso,  Coulternob,  Pope,  Sea-Parrot,  and  Tammy 
Norie,  with  others  that  are  only  locally  known. 
By  extension,  tho  name  is  applied  to  other  species 
of  the  genus.    Tho  Com- 
mon Puffin  is  well  known 

all  around  the  British 
coasts,  and  gives  its 
name  to  oneof  its  haunts 
— Puffin  Island,  off  An- 
glesca.  Itisrather larger 
than  a  pigeon;  plumage 
glossy  Black  above, 
nnd or-sur  face  pure 
white;  feet  orange-rod; 
bill  very  deep,  and  flat- 
tened laterally,  particol- 
ored—  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  and  grooved  during 
the  breeding-season,  and 
undergoing  a  kind  of 
moult  at  its  close — a  pe-  Puffin, 

culiarity  shared  by  other 

species.  Puffins  lay  a  single  egg— white,  with  gray 
markings— in  a  burrow  sometimes  excavate<f  by 
themselves,  but  frequently  in  one  from  which  a 
rabbit  has  been  driven. 

2.  A  puff-ball. 

•puffin-apple,  «.    A  species  of  apple, 
piiff-rnegs.*.    [Eng.pu/Fu;  -ness.]    Tin-quality, 
or  ttate  of  being  puffy,  tumid,  or  turgid. 

puff  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [Puff, ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  An  adj. :  Given  to  praising  in  extravagant  or 
exaggerated  terms;  boasting,  bragging. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  writing  or  circulating  puffs. 

2.  A  puff. 

"The  now  usual  admixture  of  knots  of  ribbon  and  puff- 
ings of  drapery."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

puffing-billy,  s.  A  popular  name  for  an  early 
form  of  trie  locomotive  steam  engine. 

putr-lng-ly5,  adv.    [Eng. puffing, \ -ly.] 

1.  In  a  puffing  manner;  with  puffing  or  shortness 
of  breath. 

"  In  thousands  pufflii'ilu  to  Fife  they  run." 

I- a  mini:  Anster  Fair,  ii. 12. 

2.  With  puff  s  or  extravagant  praise  or  commenda- 
tion; in  puffs. 

piif-fln  us,  s.  [Named  by  Ray,  who  mistook 
them  for  the  birds  described  by  Gesner  (Hittoria 
Avium,?.  110).] 

Ornith.:  Shearwater,  a  genus  of  Procellarunse 
(q.  v.),  with  several  species.  The  tip  of  the  lower 
mandible  curves  downward,  and  the  nostrils  open 
separately. 

pfiff-jf,  a.    [Eng.  puff;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Swelled  with  air;  swollen,  pnffed;  distended 
with  air  or  wind ;  tumid  with  a  soft  substance. 

2.  Puffed  out,  fat,  too  fleshy. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Tumid,  turgid,  swollen,  bombastic.    (Dryden.) 

2.  Puffed  up,  conceited. 

"  Better  than  you,  or  all  your  puffy  race, 
That  better  would  become  the  great  battalion.'* 

Dryden:  Duke  of  Guise,  ii.i 

puffy-faced,  a.   Having  a  puffed  or  bloated  face, 
puf -18r-lte,  s.    [After  Pufler-loch,  Tyrol,  where 


found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 
Min. :  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  hypostU- 
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The  fibers  have  two  unequal  cleavages  at  right 
angles  with  one  another.  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it 
a  variety  of  stilbite. 

piiff  (1),  8.    [A  weakened  form  of  puck  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  An  imp;  a  little  demon. 

"Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug." — Butter:  fludtbras,  ii.  3. 

*2.  An  elf,  a  sprite,  a  hobgoblin. 
"Such  as  wepuya  and  hobgoblins  call." — Htywooa 

*3.  A  monkey.     (.l<l<li*i>n.) 

4.  A  pug-dog. 

"  Poor  ini'j  was  caught:  to  town  conveyed, 
There  sold."  l.'ui/-  fable  xiv. 

5.  A  fox. 

"Here,  a  fresh  fox  having  joined  the  bunted  one  out 
of  the  gorse,  pug  laauaged  to  beat  his  adversaries." — 
Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

*6.  Osod  as  a  term  of  intimacy,  good  fellowship, 
or  endearment. 

"Call  it  pugges  and  pretye  peate." 

Hi-mi/.  Horace,  bk.  it.,  sat.  3. 

*7.  A  salmon  in  its  third  year.    (Harrison:  De- 
script.  /'.'";/..  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.) 
*S.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet.    (Colt/rave.) 
*9.  Chaff;  the  refuse  of  grain.    (Holland.) 

pug-dog,  «. 

Z<M. :  A  dwarf  variety  of  the  common  dog,  like  a 
diminutive  bull-dog  or  mastiff.  They  are  noisy  and 
snappish,  but  affectionate.  Dutch  and  French  pugs 
somewhat  differ,  the  latter  are  the  more  diminutive. 

pug-facSd,  a.  Having  a  face  like  a  monkey  or 
pug. 

pug-moth, «. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Eupithecia,  belonging  to  the 
LarentidaE-.  Small  moths,  tho  males  with  the  an- 
ti'iui;f  pubescent;  abdomen  often  crested,  wings 
smooth,  cloudy,  with  numerous  wavy  slender  lines ; 
wings  in  repose  spread  out  and  closely  applied  to 
the  surface  on  which  the  insect  rests. 

pug-iiose,  8.    A  short  squat  nose ;  a  snub  nose. 
"His  little  pug-dog  with  liis  little  pug-nose." 

Bar/lain:  Ingoldsoy  Legends;  Hand  of  Glory, 

pug-nosed,  «.    Having  a  short  snub  nose, 
pug-piles, «.  pi. 

llydr.  Kn(j. :  Piles  dovetailed  into  each  other, 
pug-plllng,  8. 

Hifdr.  Eng. :  A  method  of  securing  piles  by  dove- 
tailing them  into  each  other, 
pfig  (2)  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Clay  tempered  and  worked  so  as 
to  make  it  plastic. 

2.  Pottery:  The  same  as  PCO-MILL  (q.v.). 
pug-mill,  s.    A  mill  by. which  clay  is  worked,  to 

blend  its  materials  and  render  it  plastic,  for  bricks 
or  pottery.  It  has  an  upright  cylinder  armed  with 
intruding  blades,  and  an  upright  revolving  axis 
armed  with  radial  blades,  which  work  in  the 
intervals  of  the  former.  Tho  blades  force  the  clay 
constantly  downward  toward  the  exit. 

pug-tub,  a. 

Mi-tall. :  A  cistern  in  which  argentiferous  slimes 
are  stirred  up  with  water,  in  order  to  remove  some 
of  the  mud  which  becomes  suspended  in  the  water. 

pug,  v.  t.    [Ptro(2),8.] 

1.  Te  work  and  temper  clay  in  a  pug-mill. 

2.  To  stop  with  clay;  to  puddle.    [PUGGING,  «.] 
png-ar-eS,    p6g -gSr-18,    pig -gSr-y1,    pftg'- 

gre6,  pug  -reS,  ».  [Hind.  po<7r»=a  turban.]  A 
piece  or  muslin  wound  round  a  bat  or  helmet  in 
hot  climates  or  warm  weather,  the  ends  being  left 
falling  down,  to  protect  the  head  by  keeping  off  the 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  The  helmet,  with  or  without  a  puggree,  is  pretty  gen- 
erally worn." — London  Daily  Telegraph, 

*p6g  -gard,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  thief. 
"Cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foists,  puggards." 

The  Roaring  Girl. 

*Pfig  -gered,  a.  [Perhaps  for  puckered.]  Puck- 
ered, wrinkled. 

"Nor  are  we  to  cavil  at  the  red  puggered  attire  of  the 
turkey." — More:  Against  Atheism. 

PUg     glftg.8.      [PtJO<2),8.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing  a  lining  between  floor-joists 
with  coarse  mortar  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound. 

2.  Stuff  laid  on  partition-walls  to  deaden  sound ; 
felt,  saw-dust,  tan-bark. 

3.  The  act  of   tamping  or  stopping  with  clay ; 
puddling. 

4.  Grinding  of  clay,  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  to 
render  it  plastic. 

*pug-glng,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  puggard.] 
Thievish. 


puke 

*pn'-gll  (1),8.  [Fr.  pugille;  Latin  pugillus,  pu- 
<litlu>n  —  n  handful.]  As  much  -as  is  taken  up  De- 
tween  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers. 

"Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  » 
quart  of  vinegar."— Bacon;  Hut.  Hist.,  g  17. 

•pa-gll(2),8.    [Lat,]    A  pugilist  (q.  v.). 

"  Dioxippus  the  pugil."— Backet:  Life  of  irilliams,  ii.  37. 

pu  -gll  Ism,  8.  [Lat.  pugil-a  boxer;  Eng.  suff. 
-if  in.]  The  practice  or  science  of  boxing  or  fighting 
with  the  fists;  prize-fighting. 

pU'-Ml-lBt. «.  [Lat.  ptto»f=a  boxer;  Eng.  suff- 
-in/.J  One  who  boxes  or  fights  with  the  fists;  a 
boxer,  a  prize-fighter. 

pa-gll-ist'-Ic,  a.  [Eng. pugilist;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  pugilism  or  pugilists. 

pfig-na'-cious,  adj.  [Lat.  pugnajc  (genit.  pug- 
naciii],  from  puyno  =  to  fight  ipugnus  =  the  fist:. 
jiit'inn  --;\  fight;  Sp.  pugnaz.]  Disposed  or  inclined, 
to  fight;  fighting,  quarrelsome. 

pfig-na  -cloua-iy,  adv.  [Bug.  pugnacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  pugnacious  manner. 

pug  na  clous  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  pugnacious ; 
•nessT]  Pugnacity,  quarrelsomeness. 

pug  na9  -I-ty,  subst.  [Fr.  pugnacitf.  from  Lat.. 
pugnacitatem,  accus.  titpugnacitas,  from  pugnax= 
pugnacious  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  01  being" 
pugnacious ;  inclination  or  disposition  to  fight ; 
quarrelsomeness. 

"That  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  contention." 
— Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

'piSg'-nant,  a.  [Lat.  pugnans,  pr.  par.  of  pugno 
=to  fight.]  Conflicting,  opposing. 

PUg'-reS,  8.     [PtJGAKEE.] 

puh,  interj.    [PtJGH.] 
pttlr,  a.    [POOE.]    (fSrolch.) 

puis  ne  (s  silent),  *puls-ny,  a.  &  8.  [The  same- 
word  as  PUNY  (q.  v.).J 

A.  .  I  s  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Younger;  later  in  date  or  time. 
"  It  must  be  in  time,  or  of  a  puisne  date  to  eternity." — 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Puny,  petty,  insignificant. 

"A  puisne  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side.'* 
— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

II.  Law.  Younger  or  inferior  in  rank;  as,  A 
puisne  judge  is  an  associate  judge. 

"A  puisne  judge,  who  hath  npproved  himself  deserving, 
should  be  preferred." — Bacon:  Advice  to  rulierf. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  inferior,   a  junior;  specif,   in 
law,  a  judge  of  inferior  rank. 

"  Shall  I  be  put  down  br  the  puisne  f  Shall  my  father's 
youngest  sonne  dare  to  attempt  that  which  my  stomach 
will  not  serve  me  to  adventure?" — Up.  Hall:  David  and 
Ooliath. 

pu   Is  sance,  *pu  ys  saunce,  s.   [Fr. puissance^ 
frompUManf=pui8sant  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Power,  strength,  might,  force. 

"The  nations  strove  with  puissance." 

Wordsuxtrth:  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.,  1816. 
•2.  An  armed  force. 

"  Draw  our  puissance  together." 

xhakrsp.:  Xing  John,  lit  1. 

jrft'-Is-Bant,  'pu-ys-sant,  *pu-yB-Baunt,  adj. 

[Fr.  i>ui*.*nitt.  from  a  barbarous  Lat.  po«8en8  (genit. 
pos«en/i8),  for  Lat.  po<en«=potent  (q.  v.) ;  Port. 
possante;  Ital.  posse nti'.  Puissant  and  potent  are 
thus  doublets.]  Powerful,  mighty,  strong,  potent. 
"For  piety  renown' d  and  puissant  deeds." 

Hilton.  P.  £.,  xil.  322. 

pu  -iB-sant-l?,  *pu-yB-Baunt-ly  adv.  [Eng. 
puissant;  -ly.]  In  a  puissant,  powerful,  or  mighty 
manner;  powerfully;  with  might. 

pu  -Is  sant  ness,  *pu-ls-ant-neB,  subst.  [Eng. 
puissant;  -new.]  Puissance  (q.v.). 


_  pug  -greS,  8.   [PUGAEEE.] 

bite  ifq.'v.),  founofin 'small  globular  groups  of  radi-       pttgh  (gk  silent),  interj.    [From  the  sound.]    An 
atinR  acicular  crystals  implanted  on  an  old  dolerite.    exclamation  indicating  contempt  or  disdain  ;  pooh  ! 


ey.)    (Scotch.) 

ptklt,  8.  [Yr.puitt,  from  Lat.  puteut.]  A  well,  a 
spring,  a  fountain. 

puke,  v.  i.  it  t.  [For  8pu  k>-  or  spewk,  an  extension 
of  spew  (q.  v.) :  cf.  Ger.  8pucfen=to  spit.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  vomit,  to  spew. 

"Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurae's  arms." 

SHakesp..-  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
*2.  To  be  disgusted ;  to  sicken. 

"He  sure  is  greasy-stomached  that  must  pat  and  puke 
at  such  a  trivial  circumstance." — Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  vomit ;  to  throw  up ;  to  eject  from 
the  stomach. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;     -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -cious.     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.    -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


puke 


pnlte,«. 

1.  Viiuiit. 

•2.  A  im-dicine  which  causes  vomiting;  an  emetic. 
"A  gentleman  that  Urea  not  fur  from  Change    .     .     . 
Taking  •  ;>«*',  has  thrown  up  three  black  crows." 

e    lark  Croir*. 


pulk, 
(Prof.) 

It  l»ea»y  for  H  wo 
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I  Ktym.  doubtful.]    A  pond. 


pullain 

12.  To  pull  the  long  bow :  To  exaggerate ;  t 


>man  to  go  to  a  pond  or  pulke  staml- 

ing-near^  t'o    her    aOOt."-Kogers.  ifaaman    the   Stria,,,     ~t  in-action  g^tjy. 


s. 

13.  To  pull  (or  drain)  the  string*  (or  wires) :    To 
be  the  real  though  secret  promoter  or  mover;  <•• 


tturom:  Three  Jllark  Cr 


I.7B42. 
pulk  -ha,  s. 


[Native  word.)    A  traveling  sled  or 


[Etym.  doubtful.)    Of  a  dark  color,    sleigh  used  by  Laplanders.  It  isshapcd  like  a  boat, 
i-ai'l  to  be  between  black  and 


•pake,  ini 


"  Emhroyded  brown  in  Spaniard  puke." 

Phaer:   Virgil's  &neidtm,  ix. 

•puke-stocking,  adj.  Wearing  puke-colored 
Blocking. 

••  rnkr^tucMmt,  caddis  garter."— Shakeip.:  Henri/  IV., 
11.  7  .  il.  4. 

pnk  -Sr.  ».    [Eng.  puA-(e),  v.;  -er.] 
I.  One  who  pukes  or  vomits. 

•J.  A  medicine  or  substance  which  causes  vomit- 
Ing. 

"The  griper  Henna,  and  the  puker  rue." 

Garth:  Ditpemaru,  111 

*puk  Ish,  *puk  ishe,  a.  [Eng.pufcM,  a.;  -i«A.] 
Puke-colored. 

pn  lis,  subst.  [Malay.]  A  twine  made  by  the 
Malays  from  a  species  of  nettle. 


'Some  men  with  cooler  heads  who  pulled  the  string* 
that  influenced  the  mob."— Our  Own  Country,  ii.  257. 

14.  To  pull  through :  To  manage  to  get  through 
with  any  undertaking ;  to  succeed  with  difficulty. 

15.  Topull  together :  To  cooperate. 

16.  To  pull  up : 
(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  To  drag  up  forcibly;  to  pluck  up;  hence,  to 
eradicate,  to  extirpate. 

(6)  To  stop  by  means  of  reins,  &c. ;  as,  topuU  up 
a  horse. 

(c)  Hence,  to  stop  in  any  course  or  action,  espe- 
cially in  a  bad  one. 

(d)  To  stimulate;  to  rouse  or  excite  to  greater 
exertion. 

(e)  To  apprehend;  to  cause  to  be  apprehended 
and  taken  before  a  court  of  justice.    (Colloquial.) 


(2)  Intransitive  : 
(a) 


Pulklia. 


constructed  of    light  material,  and  covered  with 
•pul  -Chrl  tude,  «ufc»/.    [Lat.  pulchritudo,  from    skin  of  the  reindeer.    It  is  drawn  by  a  single  reiu- 
t)u/«;/«-r=b«autiful;  Sp.  pulchritud;  Ital.  pulchri-    deer. 
tuiline.]  Beauty,  handsomeness,  grace,  comeliness ; 


•elegance  of  figure. 


pull,  'pulle,  r.  (.  &  i.    [Prob.  an  English  word, 
though  the  A.  S.  pullian,  given  in  Somner's  Diet.,  is    to  remove 


To  be  stopped  ;  to  come  to  a  stop  or  st  and  ;  to 
stop. 

"Before  the  train  pull*  uf  at  the  neit  station."—  Lon- 
don [><uly  Telegraph. 

(b)  To  overtake  or  come  nearer  to  one  who  is  in 
front. 
17.  To  pull  up  stakes:  To  change  one  s  residence; 


DUle  *peule  r.i.&t.    [Fr. piauler=to  peep,  as    not    found;  the  pa.  par.  apullutl  occurs  in    A.  W. 
bird. from  Lat.piprto,  frequent,  of  pipo=to  chirp;    Leachdomt,l.Wi\  cf.  Low  fter.  pulen~to  pick,  to 


a  bird,  from  Lat.pipi'fo,  frequent,  of  pipo=to  chirp ; 
Ital.pt'so/are.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*l.  To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken. 

2.  To  whine,  to  whimper,  as  a  complaining  child. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  whining  or  whimporiug 
tone. 

pul-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  pul(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  whines; 
a  whimperer. 

pu    lex,  s.    |  Lat .    a  flea.] 

Kntom.:  The  typical  gennsof  tlie  Pulicida?  (q.v.). 
•Gorvais  enumerated  twenty-five  species ;  most  of 
them  are  confined  to  one  animal.  Pulex  irritans 


pinch,  to  pull,  to  tear;  Lat.  pello  (pa.  t.pepuli)  =  i 
drive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  draw,  or  endeavor  to  draw,  toward  one;  to 
draw  forcibly,  to  drag,  to  haul.      (Genesis  viii.9.) 

2.  To  pluck ;  to  gather  witli  the  hand. 

"Flai,  pulled  in  the  bloom,  will  be  whiter  and  stronger 
than  if  let  stand  till  the  aeed  is  ripe."— Mortimer.  Hut. 
bandry. 

3.  To  move  or  set  in  motion  by  drawing  or  pull- 
ing ;  as,  to  in/It  a  bell. 

4.  To  tear,  to  rend  (followed  by  a  qualifying  word 


or  hominis  is  the  common  flea  f FLEA]  ;  P.orSar-    or  phrase).     (Acts  xxiii.  10.) 

copsylla  penetrans,  the  Chigre  (q.  v.) ;  P.  felif  is       5,  To  carry  in  a  boat  by  means  of  oars. 


_r „       . .       ...  felts 

the  cats'  flea ;  P.  ciinis  that  of  the'dog  and  fox ;  /' 
oadi'nce  the  fowls'  flea;  P.  columboe  the  pigeons' 
flea. 

pn  lie,  *pn  -lick,  ».  [Lat.  pulic(aria).]  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Pulicaria  (q.  v.). 

pn  ll-Car'-I-a,  subst.  |  Latin  a  plant;  perhaps 
Plantago  psi/llium,  not  one  of  the  present  genus; 
trompulex  (genit.pu/ioi'«)=a  flea,  which  the  mod- 
ern genus  was  supposed  to  drive  away  by  its  power- 
ful smell.]  [FLEA-BANE.] 

Bot.:  Pulicariacrispa, dried  and  bruised,  is  used 
in  the  Indian  Salt  Range  as  a  vulnerary  to  braises 
of  cattle. 


11  cene,  >«//'.    [Latinpu/e.r(genit.pu;ici'«)  =  a 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  fleas  ;  pulicous. 


pn 
flea.  ] 

PU  II?    I  dae,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  putex,  genit,p«ltc(ui)  ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtr.] 

Fleas;  a  family  of  Aphaniptera.    Some 


. 

place  them  as  an  aberrant  and  wingless  form  of  the 
Diptera.  Head  small,  compressed;  eyes  simple; 
antenna;  four-jointed  ;  month  with  two  lancet-like 


mandibles,  forming,  with  the  maxilla?,  a  suctorial 
beak,  with  a  slender  bristle-like  tongue  coarsely 
tcH.tli.-ii  on  the  outer  surface,  ana  traversed 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  a  canal,  the  whole 
inclosed  between  two  three-jointed  plates.  The 
legs  are  large;  the  hinder  ones  adapted  for  leaping. 
Tin-  family  contains  but  a  single  genus,  Pulex 
(.l.v.l. 

•pn  -Il-c6se.  *pn>H-COnB,  a.  |Lat.  pulicaiMS, 
from  putejc  (genit.  pttlicis)  =  a  flea.]  Abounding 
v,  ith  fleas. 

Pttl  -Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &  I.    [I'n.i;.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Sec  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Crying  like  a  young  chicken;  whining,  whim- 
lierini;. 

"The  unmaHcallne  rhetoric  of  any  puling  priest  or 
chaplain."  —  Milton:  Tenure  of  Kings. 

*-.  Infantine,  childish,  trifling. 

"This  puling  jargon  U  not  aa  innocent  «»  It  in  foolish." 
^Kiirke;  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  3. 

C.  Amnibst.:  Whining,  whimpering. 
"Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  aa  I  do." 

:  CortolanuB,  Iv.  2. 


pnl  -\tg~lf  ,  ailv.    [Eng.  puling;  •!».]    In  a  pul- 
ing manner;  with  whines  or  whimpers. 

"  Oo  pulfngly 
Like  a  poor  wench  had  lost  her  market  money." 

liniuia.  t  net.:  Caplalu,  Hi.  1. 


"  You  have  allowed  more  than  one-half  of  the  men  to 
pull  us  on  shore." — Marryat:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xlv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Print.:  To  take  an  impression  of. 

"  Several  proofs  were  pulled  from  it."— Chicago  Kecord, 
Sept.  U,  1894. 

2.  Racing:  To  prevent,  as  a  horse,  from  winning 
by  pulling  him  back.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  a  pull,  to  tug,  to  haul,  to  drag;  as,  to 
pud  at  a  rope. 

2.  To  row  a  boat. 

If  1.  To  pull  a  long  face :  To  look  dejected. 

2.  To  pull  a  Iliinij  off:  To  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing something;  to  succeed  iu;  as,  to  pud  a  match 
off. 

3.  Topull  apart: 

(I)  Trans. :  To  pull  asunder  or  into  pieces. 
(2)-  Intrans. :  To  become  separated  or  broken  by 
pulling ;  as,  A  rope  pulls  apart. 

4.  Topull  down: 

(1)  To  demolish  or  take  iu  pieces  by  separating 
the  parts. 

"Shall  all  onr  houses  be  pulled  doicnf" — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

(2)  To  demolish,  to  destroy,  to  subvert. 

"In  political  affairs  .  .  .  it  is  far  easier  to  pull  down 
than  to  build  up." — lloteel:  Vocal  Forest. 

(3)  To  bring  down ;  to  degrade,  to  humble. 

"It  waa  onely  a  pulling  ilovtn  and  tying  short  of  too 
much  greatness." — \orth:  Plutarch,  p.  276. 

(4)  To  weaken  ;  to  deprive  of  strength. 

"A  fit  of  common  sickness  joill*  thee  down." 

Btair:  The  Qrare. 

*5.  To  pull  dotcn.  a  nule :  To  endanger  or  destroy 
the  chance  of  the  party  or  side  to  which  one  is 
attached. 

6.  To  pull  faces:  To  make  grimaces. 

7.  To  pull  off: 

(1)  Toseparate  by  pulling;  to  pluck. 

(2)  To  take  or  draw  off ;  as,  to  pud  off  a  coat. 

8.  To  pull  on:  To  draw  on;  as,  to  pud  on  one's 
boots. 

9.  To  pull  one  Ihrouph :  To  help  one  through  or 
extricate  one  from  a  difficulty. 

"His  unexpected  aMHty.ptilfcrf  Aim  through." — Chicago 
Tribune,  July  30.  1894. 

10.  To  pull  one's  self  together:  To  rally;  to  exert 
one's  self  more ;  to  rouse  one's  self. 

11.  Topull  out:  To  draw  or  drag  out;  to  extir- 
pate, to  eradicate. 


Pllll,  8.      [PULL,  I'.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  pulling,  drawing,  or  dragging;  an 
effort  to  move  by  drawing  toward  one;  a  haul,  a 
tug. 

"  Waiting  a  happy  Spring  to  rtpen  full 
His  long' d- for  harvest,  to  the  reapers  pull." 

ll,nn,n.  •«•  Ptrl.:  Four  Playt  in  One.    (Epil.) 

2.  A  contest,  a  struggle. 

"For  many  a  man  that  may  not  stand  a  pull, 
Vet  liketh  it  him  at  the  wrestlying  for  to  be." 

Chaucer.  Assembly  of  Fowled. 

3.  That  which  is  pulled; as— 

(1)  The  knob  and  stem  of  a  door-bell  or  door- 
gong;  a  bell-pull. 

(2)  A  catch  or  lip  upon  a  drawer  or  door  by  winch 
it  is  pulled  open. 

(3)  The  lever  of  a  beer-pump  or  counterpnmp. 

4.  The  act  of  rowing  a  boat;  an  excursion  in  a 
rowing  boat. 

"The  crew  prepared  for  A  pull  over  the  full  course."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

"  Taking  a  long  and  hearty  pull  at  the  rum-and-water." 
— Dicketut:  Pickwick,  ch.  IU. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  hap,  a  venture;  lience,  an  advantage. 
"The;ml!  in  the  weights  alone  enabled  Ivanhoe  to  win 

by  a  length." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  surreptitious  or  illicit  influence ;  as,  a  politi- 
cal pud.    ( U.  S.  Politics.) 

B.  Technically: 
Printing : 

(1)  The  space  on  the  form  which  was  impressed 
by  the  platen,  in  the  old  style  of  printing-press, 
where  two  impressions  were  sometimes  required  for 
u  largo  form. 

(2)  A  single  impression. 

pull-down,  >. 

Music :  A  wire  which  is  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  pallet  of  an  organ,  and  by  which  the 
pallet  is  opened  as  the  Key  of  the  manual  it 
depressed;  the  pull-down  passes  through  a  perfora- 
tion in  a  brass  plate  on  the  bottom  of  the  wind- 
chest,  and  connected  by  stickers,  roller-boards, 
trackers,  A <•..  with  the  key. 

pull-iron,  «.    The  piece  nt  the  hind  end  of  the 
tongue  of  some  forms  of  street  car  by  which  it 
attached  to  the  car. 

pull-over,  «. 
Hat-making:  A  conical  cap  of  felted  fur,  form- 
ing a  nap  to  oe  pulled  over  a  hat-body. 

pull-piece,  *. 

Horol. :  The  wire  attached  U.  the.  striking  mechan- 

ism,  by  pulling  which  the  clock  is  made  to  strike. 

pull-pipes, .-.  !•!. 
Bot. :  The  stems  of  some  Equiseta. 
pull-to,  «.    The  same  as  LAV-CAP  (q.  v.). 
•pul  lalle,  «.    [Fr.  poutaiHe.]    Poultry. 
•pul  lain,  *pol-ayne,  *pul  len,  subst.    [French 
poulain.]    Poultry ;  a  chicken. 
"(He]  came  like  a  false  foxe,  my  pullnln  to  kill  and 
"    inter  Gurton'i  Keedle,  v.  2. 


mischeefe." — (lammer 


fate, 
or. 


fat,     fare,     amidst, 
rbre,     wolf.     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     we"t,     here,     camel,     h£r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre.    unite,    cftr,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian. 


sire, 
a,    oe 


sir. 
=  *; 


marine; 


g6.    p6t. 

qu      kw. 


pullback 


*pnll  -back,  *pul  back,  subgt.  [Eng.  pull,  and 
ftocfc.l 

1.  That  which  pulls  or  keeps  one  back  from  pro- 
ceeding; a  drawback,  a  hindrance. 

"A  kind  of  iiuiiiiark  from  the  sin  that  he  has  been  about 
to  engage  in." — South:  Sf.rmtm«,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  11. 

2.  A  style  of  dress  worn  by  women,  in  which  the 
skirt  is  pulled  from  tho  front  and  gathered  to  a 
common  point  in  tho  rear. 

*PUl  len,  S.     [PULLAIN.] 

PUll'-Sr,  *.  [Eng.  p«7(,  v. ;  •er.']  One  who  or  that 
which  pulls. 

"Proud  setter  up  am',  puller  down  of  kings." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  111.,  iii.  8. 

pal  -I8t,  *pol-et,  'pol  ete,  subtt.   [O.  Fr.  p»Me 

(Fr.  pou!er)  =  a  chicken,  dimin.  of  po«le=a  hen.] 
[POULT. J  A  young  hon;  a  chicken. 

*pullet-sperm,  «.  Treadle.  (Shakesp.:  Mtrru 
Wwes,  iii.B.) 

pul'-le?,  *pol-eyne,  *pol-lve,  *pol  ley,  *pul 
lie,  *pul-ly,  ».  [Fr.  poulie  =  a  pulloy.  Tho  form 
poltwe  (in  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10.498)  is  hard  to  explain, 
but  poleyne  (Prompt.  Parv.)  is  from  Fr.  poulam  = 
"  a  foal,  or  colt,  also  tho  rope  wherewith  wine  is  let 
down  into  a  collar,  a  pulley-rope  "  (('otyrave),  from 
Low  Lat.  pullanus=a  colt,  from  Lat.  pu//iw=tho 
young  of  any  animal  (cogn.  with  Eng./bfil).  For 
the  transference  of  sensecf./uir«e=a  kind  of  frame; 
Fr.  pou<re=a  filly  ...  a  beam :  chtvre  =  a  goat 
.  .  .  ft  crane;  Eng.  c  rani'  =  in  its  double  moaning; 
Gr.  onos  —  nn  ass,  a  crane,  a  pulley,  Ac.] 

1.  Mccli. :  One  of    tho    six    simple    machines   or 
mechanical  powers.    It  consists  of  a  small  circular 
plate  or  wheel  which  can  turn  round  an  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  centers  of  its  faces,  and  having  its 
ends  supported  by  a  framework  which  is  called 
the  block.    The  circular  plate  has  a  groove  cut  in 
its  edge  to  prevent  a  string  from  slipping  off  when 
it  ia  put  round  tho  pulloy.     With   a  single  fixed 
pulley  (that  is  one  in  which  tho  block  in  wliicli  the 
pulley  turns  is  fixed),  there  is  neither  gain  norloss  of 
power;  for,  as  the  tension  in  every  part  of  the  cord 
is    the    same,  if  a    weight    bo    suspended    at    one 
extremity,  an  equal  weight  must  be  applied  at  the 
other  to  maintain  equilibrium.    Hence,  the  effect 
of  a  fixed  pulley  is  simply  to  change  tho  direction 
of  a  force.    By  means  of  movable  pulleys  one  can 
gain  mechanical  advantage,  greater  or  loss,  accord- 
ing to  tho  number  and  mode  of  combination  of  the 
pulleys.    This  advantage  may  be  computed  by  com- 
paring the  velocity  of  the  weight  raised  with  that 
of  the  moving  power,  according  to  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities.    Thus: 

In  a  single  movable  pulley  with  the  strings  parallel 
when  there  is  equilibrium  the  weight  is  twice  the  power. 

It  may,  therefore,  bo  considered  a  lever  of  tho 
second  class,  in  which  the  distance  of  the  power 
from  tho  fulcrum  is  double  that  of  tho  weight  from 
the  fulcrum. 

In  asystem  of  pulleys  in  which  each  pulley  hangs  by  a 
separate  string  and  all  the  pulleys  are  parallel,  when 
there  is  equilibrium  the  weight  is  equal  to  the  power 
multiplied  by  2n,  where  n  is  the  number  of  pulleys. 

In  a  system  of  pulleys  in  which  the  same  string  passes 
round  all  the  pulleys,  and  the  parts  of  it  between  the  pul- 
leys are  parallel,  when  there  is  equilibrium  the  weight 
is  equal  to  the  power  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strings 
at  the  lower  block. 

In  a  system  of  pulleys  in  which  each  string  is  attached 
to  the  weight,  and  all  the  strings  are  parallel,  when  there 
is  equilibrium  the  weight  is  equal  to  the  power  multi- 
plied by  2  raised  to  a  power  whose  exponent  Is  one  lese 
than  the  number  of  pulleys. 

2.  Mach. :  A  wheel  with  a  grooved,  flat,  or  slightly 
convex  rim,  adapted  to  receive  a  cord  or  band, 
which  runs  over  it.    It  transmits  power  or  changes 
the  direction  of  motion. 

IT  (1)  Cone  pulley:  [CONE-PULLET.] 

§   Conical  pulley :  [CONE-PULLEY,  2.] 
Fast  pulleii :  A  pulley  firmly  attached  to  the 
t  from  which  it  receives  or  to  which  it  communi- 
cates motion. 

(4)  Loose  pulley :  A  pulley  running^  free  on  the 
shaft,  to  receive  the  belt  and  allow  it  still  to  tra- 
verse without  being  affected  by,  or  affecting  the 
motion  of,  the  shafting. 

(5)  Sliding  pulley :  A  kind  of  coupling  in  which 
the  band-pulley  is  slipped  into  or  out  of  engage- 
ment with  an  arm  freely  attached  to  the  shaft  and 
rotating  therewith. 

(6)  Speed  pulley :  [CONB-PCLLEY,  2.] 
pulley-block,  subst.    A  shell  with  a  sheave  or 

sheaves. 

pulley-box,  «. 

Loom:  A  frame  containing  the  pulleys  for  guid- 
ing tho  tail -cords  in  a  draw-loom. 

pulley-Check,  s.  An  automatic  device  by  which 
tho  rope  is  kept  from  running  back  over  a  pulley. 

pulley-Clutch,  s.  A  contrivance  for  fastening  a 
pulley  to  a  beam  or  rafter. 

pulley-drum,  s.  The  block  inclosing  tho  sheave. 
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pulley-mortise,  «.    [CHACK-MOBTISB.] 

tpulley-shaped,  a. 

/•'•>'.:  Resembling  a  pnlley,  circular,  compressed, 
and  contracted  in  the  middle  of  the  circumference. 

pulley-stone,  «.  A  popular  name  for  a  detached 
segment  of  an  oncrinite  (q.  T.). 

•pul'-lej,  v.  t.  [PULLEY,  ».]  To  raise  or  hoist 
with  a  pulley. 

"  Their  heavy  sides  th'  Inflated  bellow,  hean, 
Tugged  by  the  pulley'd  line." 

Jayo:    niyr-llllt,  bit.   iii. 

pal -11-cat,  pfil  I-cat, «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
kind  of  colored,  checkered  eilk  handkerchief. 

Pull  -man, ».  [The  name  of  the  inventor.]  (See 
compound.) 

Pullman-car,  «.    [PALACE-CAB.] 

pul  16ck,  «.  [See  def.]  A  put-log,  of  which 
word  it  is  a  corruption. 

*pur-lu-late,  ».  «.  [Lat.  pullulatun,  pa.  par.  of 
pullulo  =  to  germinate,  from  pullus  =  a  shoot;  Fr. 
fnil!nl>'r.\  To  germinate,  to  shoot,  to  bud. 

"Whose  root  remalneth  still  within,  and  pu.lliilate.lh 
again." — (Iratnger:  On  Beclesiattes,  p.  175. 

pul  lu  la  tlon,  «.  [Lat.  pultulatio.]  The  act 
of  germinating  or  budding ;  a  germination. 

pul  lus.  pal  -as,  pal  -a  si,  SUM,  [Bengalee. 
Hind.,  Ac.] 

Bot.:  [BUTEA.] 

piil  mo  ,  pul  m6n  ,  pul-min  I  ,  pref.  [Lat. 
pulmo  (gonit.  pulnumii)—*  lung.]  Of,  or  belonging 
to,  the  lungs. 

tpnl-m6-bran-chl-a  -ta,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  pulmo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata.] 

ZoOl.:  Do  Blaiuvillo's  name  for  the  Pulmonifera 
(q.v.). 

tpul-m6-bran  chl  ate,  a.  A  ».  [PULMOBRANCIII- 
ATA.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho  Pulmo- 
branchiata. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  member  of   the  order  Pulmo- 
branchiata. 

tpul  m6  gas  t8r-5p -6-da, «.  n/.  [Prof,  pulmo, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  gasteropoda  (q.  y.).] 
ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Pulmonifora  (q.  v.l. 

pul  m6  gra  -da,  ».pl.  [Pref.  pulmo-,  and  Lat. 
0railior  =  to  walk.] 

ZoOlttfty:  An  order  of  the  old  sub-class  . \calophm, 
embracing  the  Discophora  and  (in  part)  tho  Lncor- 
narida. 

pul   m6  grade,  a.  &  *.    [PULMOGRADA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  relating  to  the   Pulmograda ; 
resembling  a  pulmograde ;  moving  like  a  pulmo- 
grade. 

B.  A»iubst.:  A  member  of  the  Pulmograda. 

pul  m6n-Sr  -I-a,  «.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  pulmonariu* 
=consumptive.  Namod  from  its  being  formerly 
used  in  pulmonary  affections.] 

Botany :  Lungwort ;  a  genus  of  Lithospormoie. 
Calyx  five-partite;  corolla  regular  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  naked  throat ;  stamens  included,  filaments 
short-nutlets  stony, smooth.  Known  species  five; 
from  Europe  and  North  Asia. 

pul  m6  nar  -I-se,  ».pl.   [PULMONATA.] 

ZoOl.:  A  division  of  Arachnida  (q.  v.). 

*pul  m6  nar  I  ous,  a.  [Lat. pulmonarius. from 
pulmo  (genit.  pulmoni«)  =  a  lung.J  Diseased  in  the 
lungs.  (Blount.) 

pul  -mon-a-ry',  a.  A  s.    [Fr.  pu/monaire.J  [PCL- 

MONABIOUS.J 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Med.:  Pertaining  to  the  lungs;  affecting  the 
lungs. 

"  Whenc«  either  pulmonary  lobe  expires, 
And  all  the  interior  subtle  breath  retires." 

Brooke:  Unlvcnal  Beauty,  hk.  IT. 

2.  Entom.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  theAracb- 
nitlian  order  Pulmonaria  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive. : 
Bot. :  Lungwort  (q.  v.l, 
pulmonary-sedatives, «.  pi. 

I 'In  i  mi.:  Garrod's  third  order  of  Medicines  affect- 
ing the  respiratory  organs  and  passages.  Exam- 
ples: Opium,  morphia,  belladonna,  Ac. 

pul  mo-na  -ta,  *.  pi.    [Latin  pulmo  (genit.  pul- 
moni*)  =  a  lung.J 
Zoology  : 

1.  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Pulmonifera  (q.  T.). 

2.  The  same  as  PULMONABLK  (q.  v.). 

pul -m6  nate,  a.  [Lat  pulmo  (genit.  pumionrt)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  snff.  -ate.]  Having  lungs,  or  organs  that 
act  as  lungs. 


pulpit 

pnl  m6n  I  bran  chl  i  ta.  tubtt.  pi.   [PuLuo- 

BBANCUIATA.] 

pul    m5n   1   bran  chl  ate.  a.  it  t.    [PULMO- 

BEANCHIATE.] 

pul  mdn  Ic,  *pnl  -m6n  Ick,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  />«(- 
iminiiiur,  from  Latin  pulmo  (geuit.  pu/ni»>ii«)=a 
lung.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  same  as  IVi.wox  u:  \  (q.  v.). 

"  Those  that  are  subject  to  nervous  or  pulmontck  die- 
tempers  ought  either  to  go  into  the  country  or  to  be 
home  soon  after  sunset." — cheyne:  On  Health,  ch.  L,  §6. 

2.  Useful,  or  intended  for  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*I.  One  affected  with  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

"  Pulmontcks  are  subject  to  consumptions,  aud  the  old 
to  asthmas." — Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

•pul  mon  Ic  al,  ii.  [Eng.  pulmonic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  PULMONIC  (q.  v.). 

pfil  m5n  -l-f8r,  *.  [PUI.MOSIFERA.]  An  animal 
having  lungs ;  specif.,  a  member  of  the  Pulmonifera 
(q.v.). 

pul  m6  nlf  -Sr-a,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  pulmoni-,  and 
Lat./ero=to  bear.] 

1.  Zo6l.:    An  order  of  Gasteropoda.     Breathing 
organ,  the  simplest  form  of  lung,  resembling  the 
bronchial  chamber  of  the  stomach  of  the  sea-snail, 
but  lined  witli  a  network  of  respiratory  vessels. 
Foot  broad,  generally  a  spiral  shell.    Jt  contains 
tiie  land  snails.    Sections:  Inoperculata  and  Oper- 
culata.     (ft.  P.  Woodward.) 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Carboniferous  onward. 
pul  m6  nlf    er  ous,    a.    [Eng.   pulnionifer(a), 

-OIW.J 

1.  Having  lungs,  or  organs  which  act  as  lungs; 
puimonate  iq.  v.i. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  tho   Pulmonifera 
(q.v.). 

pul  mon  I  gra-da,  s.pl.    [PULMOGRADA.] 
tpul  m&  trach  8  ar  -I-a,  s.  pi.   [Prefix  pulmo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  trarhearia  (q.  v.).  1 
Ztiol.:  Tlic  Arancida  or  Araneidnp. 
pulp,  *pulpe,  s.    [Fr.  pulpe,  from  Lat.  pulpa= 
tho  fleshy  portion  of  animals,  pulp.  pith. ]    A  sttft, 
moist,  slightly  cohering  mass  of  umlissolvcd  animal 
or  vegetable  matter ;  specif. — 

(1)  The  juicy  portion  of  a  fruit  or  the  juicy  tissue 
found  in  the  interior  of  plants. 

"  The  grub    .     .     .     her  secret  cave 
Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ceaseless."  I'hitip*:  Cider,  bk.  i. 

t(2)  Tho  succulent  hymenium  of  Fungals. 

(3)  Paper-making   material,   cut   fine,  and   sus- 
pended   in    water,    ready  for  manufacturing  into 
paper. 

(4)  Tho  soft,  vascular  substance,  richly  supplied 
with  nerves,  in  tho  interior  of  a  tooth. 

pulp-boiler,  pulp-digester,  ».  An  apparatus 
for  treating  paper  stock,  especially  ground  wood  or 
cut  straw,  to  remove  gum,  silox,  starch,  Ac.,  from 
the  fiber. 

pulp-digester,  s.    [PULP-BOILER.] 

pulp-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  removing  specks 
aud  knots  from  paper-pulp. 

pulp-grinder,  s.  A  machine  for  grinding  paper 
stock  for  pulp. 

pulp- strainer,  .-•.  A  strainer  used  for  straining 
the  pulp  used  in  paper-making. 

pulp,  r.  t.  *  «.    [PULP, «.] 

A.   Transitive: 

1.  To  make  or  convert  into  pulp. 

2.  To  extract  the  pulp  or  pulpy  substance  from. 
*B.  Intrant. :  To  be,  or  to  become,  ripe  and  juicy, 

like  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

*pnl-pa-to5n  ,  «.  [Fr.]  An  article  of  confec- 
tionery, probably  made  from  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

"  With  a  French  troop  of  pulpatoont,  mackaroona  .  .  • 
grand  and  excellent." — Nabbcfi  Mtcrocosmu*. 

pulp  -8r, «.    [Eng.  pulp,  v. ;  -*rr.l 

1.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  reducing  roots, 
IK.,  to  pulp. 

2.  A  machine  for  reducing  paper  stock  to  pulp. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  freeing  the  coffee-berry  from 
the  fleshy  pulp  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

pulp  -I-n8ss,  subst.  [Eng.  pulpy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pulpy. 

Pul  -pit,  *pul-pet,  «.  A  a.    [O.  Fr.  pulpitf,  from 
Lat.  putpi/um  =  a  scaffold,  a  stage  for  actors;  FT. 
pupitre;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pulpifo.  J 
A.  At  substantive; 

*1.  A  stand  from  which  disputants  pronounced 
their  dissertations  and  authors  recited  their  works; 
a  rostrum. 

"  Some  to  the  common  pulpit,  and  cry  out. 
Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement!" 

Shake*?,:  Julius  Oatar,  ill.  1. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     de.l. 


pulpit 

2.  A  rai«e<l  place  or  desk  in  a  church,  from  which 
the  preacher  delivers  his  sermon.  They  are  now 
»;.  iicrallr  made  of  WINK),  but  were  formally  also 

<>f  stone,  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 
:i.  Henni,  nxiil  figuratively,  for  preachers  gener- 
ally or  preaching  ;  tlu>  teaching  of  preachers. 
'•  I  -H>  thn  1'nli-tt  (in  the  sober  UM 
Of  its  l**^itimate.  peculiar  pow'rs) 
Mu.t   stand  acknowledged,   whilst    the  world   shall 

-'         M     I 

The  mcMt  Important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause." 

Cowper:  Task.  U. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging,  pertaining,  or  suited  to 
the  pulpit  ;  as,  pulpit  eloquence,  Ac. 

•pul  pit,  r.  t.  [PULPIT,*.]  To  place  in  or  sup- 
ply with  a  pulpit.  (Milton.) 

•pnl-pl  tar  -I  an,  j.  [Eng.  pulpit;  -armn.]  A 
pulpiteer. 

"Had  netted  the  aggrieved  pulpttarlaxs."—llaclfet:  Life 
Of  Williams,  1.  (0. 

pul-pIt-eeY.  •pul'-plt-fc.f.  [Eng.pufprt;  -eer.] 
A  term  of  contempt  for  a  preacher. 

"What  alls  this  pragmatical  pulpiteer,  thus  to  talk  of 
government?"  —  Sou/A:  Sermons,  vol.  vL,  ser.  'J. 

•pfll-plt  -Ic-al.  a.  [Eng.  pulpit;  -teal.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  pulpit  ;  suited  to  a  pulpit. 

•pul-plt'-lc-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  pulpitical;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  manner  suited  to  the  pulpit;  in  manner  of  a 
sermon. 

•pul  pit  Ish,  </.  [Eng.  pulpit;  -ish.]  Smacking 
of  the  pulpit  ;  like  a  pulpit  performance. 

•pnl-plt  man,  «.  [Eng.  pulpit,  and  man.]  A 
preacher. 

"He  was  an  excellent  pulpltman,  happy  in  raising  the 
affections  of  his  auditory."—  Fuller:  church  History, 
3..  ill.  83. 

*PuT-pIt-rj?,  s.  [Eng.  pulpit;  -ry.]  The  teaching 
of  the  pulpit;  preaching. 

pulp  -ofis,  adj.  [Latin  pulposutt,  from  pulpa  = 
pulp  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  pulpeujc;  Sp.  pulpotto;  Ital.  pot- 
poso.]  Consisting  of  pulp;  like  pulp;  pulpy. 

"The  redittreak'ti  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate."  nillps:  Cider,  I.  613. 

Pulp  -Ofis  ness,  «.  [Eng.  pulpowt;  -ness.]  The 
Quality  or  state  of  being  pulpous  ;  pulpiness. 

pulp  f,  ii.  [Eng.p«/p;  -i/.]  Consisting  of  pulp; 
like  pulp  ;  of  the  consistence  of  pulp  ;  soft,  pappy. 

pul  qu8  (qn  ask),  «.  [Sp.]  A  vinous  beverage, 
made  in  Mexico,  by  fermenting  the  juice  of  the 
various  species  of  the  agave.  It  resembles  cider, 
but  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  like  that  of  putrid 
meat. 

pfil  -Site,  r.  i.  [Lat.  pulsatwt,  pa.  par.  of  pufco 
=  to  beat,  frequent,  from  ;>r//o  =  to  drive.]  To  beat, 
to  throb. 

pul  aa  tile,  'i.  [Lat.  pulnatili*,  from  pulsatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pu/«o  =  to  beat  ;  Sp.  pultat  il  ;  Ital.  pulsa- 
tile.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Capable  of  being  struckor  beaten. 

2.  I'nthiil.  :  Beating  as  a  pulse  ;  throbbing.    (Ap- 
plied to  tumors.) 

pul  sa.  til  la,  a.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  pultatio=a 
beating.]  Thu  pasquo  tlowcr. 

pulsatllla-camplior,  >.    [ANEHONIN.] 

pfil  Si  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  iiulsntinnrm, 
ftccus.  of  pulsatio.  from  pulsatus,  i>n.  par.  of  pufao= 
to  beat;  Sp.  pulsacion;  Ital.  pulsazione.]  [PUL- 
SATE. J 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  beating;  a  beat  or 
ctroke  by  which  some  medium  is  affected,  as  in  the 
propagation  of  sound. 

II. 


1.  tied.  :  The  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  heart  or 
of  an  artery  ;  a  beat  of  the  pulse;  a  throb. 

"The  wild  pu'xi'ion  that  I  felt  before  the  strife." 

frnnvson:  Ltwksley  Hall. 

•2.  Law:  An  assaulter  beating  without  causing 
pain. 

"Distinguishing  verberatlon.  which  was  accompanied 
with  pain,  from  j>u/nii/iiirj,  which  was  attended  with  none." 
—  Hluckstune:  Comment.,  bk.  lit,  oh.  t). 

•pfil-sa  tlve,  adj.  [Fr.  pulsati/;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
1iuliuitirn.\  Keating,  throbbing. 

•pfil  -si-tdr,  s.    [Lat.]    A  beater,  a  striker. 

pfil  -sa-t9r  9,  mlj.  [fr.pulsatoire;  Sp.  it  Ital. 
I'li/xii/oriii.  1  Capable  of  pulsating  ;  beating,  throb- 
Ding. 

"An  Inward,  pungent,  and  pulsatory  ache  within  the 
skull."—  Hi'/fim.  Kemalm,  p.  418. 

pulse  <\),  'poulce,  'pous,  *puls  (1),  subst.  [Fr. 
pouij  =  the  pulse,  from  Lat.  pulxum,  accus.  of  pulrus 
=  a  beating,  .  .  .  a  pulse,  from  pulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
pelio=to  drive;  Sp.  &  Port,  pulto;  Ital.poUo.J 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  Any    moasureil,   regular,  or    rhythmical 
beat;  any  short,  quick  motion  regularly  repeated; 
pulsation,  vibration. 

"When  the  ear  receiver  any  simple  sound,  It  IB  (truck 
by  a  single  pulsr  of  the  nit."— Burke:  Sublime  and  Bmuti- 
ful.  i>t.  iv.,  $  1L 

II.  I'hijiiwl.:  The  boat  or  shock  felt  in  any  artery 
wlii-ii  slight  pressure  is  made  on  it,  caused  by  the 
s.vt«>lo  of  tlio  heart.  At  birth  the  number  of  beats 
are  about  I  In,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  I'M,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  110;  during  middle  life  between 
70  and  80,  and  in  old  age  usually  a  little  more.  It  is 
slower  in  man  than  iu  woman,  and  is  also  affected 
by  tlio  position  of  the  body,  being  about  five  beats 
more  in  the  sitting  than  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  ten  more  per  minute  in  the  standing  than  in 
the  sitting  posture. 

IT  To  feel  one'*  pulse:  (Fig.)  To  sound  one;  to  try 
to  discover  one's  opinions,  views,  or  feelings. 

"So  much  matter  has  been  ferretted  out  that  this 
Government  wishes  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  my  pulse  u»ts 
felt."—Southey:  Letters,  Iv.  139. 

pulse-glass,  subtt.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Franklin  to  exhibit  the  ebullition  of  liquids  at  low 
temperatures.  The  bulbs  are  connected  Dy  a  slender 
stem  and  partially  charged  with  water,  the  super- 
natant air  having  been  expelled  by  boiling,  and 
the  opening  hermetically  sealed  by  a  blow-pipe.  By 
grasping  one  of  the  bulbs  the  heat  of  the  hand  will 
cause  the  formation  of  vapor  and  drive  the  liquid 
into  the  other  bulb,  producing  a  violent  ebullition 
in  the  latter. 

pulse  (2),  *puls  (2), «.   f  Lat.  p«J»=pottage  made 
of  meal,  pulse,  Ac.;  cf.   Or.  pof(o»=porriqge.]     A 
general  name  for  leguminous  plants  or  their  seeds ; 
leguminous  plants,  such  as  beans,  peas,  Ac. 
"  If  all  the  world 
Should  In  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  jm/nr." 

Milton:  Camus,  721. 

•pulse,  r.  (.  A  i.    [Lat.  pulso=to  boat.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drive  by  a  pulsation  of  the  heart. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  beat,  as  the  pulse ;  to  throb. 
pulse    less,  a.    [Eng.  pulse  (1),  s.  ;-te*».] 

1.  Having  no  pulsation. 

"She  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse  and  almost 
pulseless.'' — London  Jhtilij  Telegraph. 

2.  In  a  state  of  torpor;  languid,  lifeless* 

"  In  a  blank  and  pulseless  torpor." 

Moore:   Veiled  Prophet. 

pulse  less  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  pulseless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pulseless ;  cessation 
of  the  pulse. 

pul  Slf -1C,  *pfil-Slf -Iclt,  adj.  [Lat.  pulsus=& 
beating  .  .  .  the  pulse,  and  facia— In  make.) 
Causing  or  exciting  pulsation ;  excit.ing  the  pulse. 

pul  slm'-S-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  pulse;  i  connect.,  and 
meter.]  A  sphygmometer  (q.  v.). 

tpul  slon, .«.  [Lat.  pultio,  from  pulsus,  pa.  par. 
of  pello=to  drive ;  Fr.  pulsim ;  Ital.  pwMone.l  The 
act  of  driving  forwaru,  in  opposition  to  suction  or 
traction. 

"  Kxamples  of  suction  are  not  the  only  noted  ones  of 
attraction  that  may  be  reduced  to  pulsion."— Boyle: 
Works,  iv.  I-".'. 

tpul  -Blve,  adj.  [Eng.  puls(e),  v. ;  -tee.]  Con- 
straining, compulsory. 

"  To  end.  my  pulsfre  brain  no  art  affords 
To  mint,  or  stamp,  or  forge  new  coyned  words." 

John  Taylor. 

piil  soni  e  ter, ».  [Lat.  pubm«= pulse,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  A  form  of  pump  for  raising  water,  by  the 
condensation  of  steam,  in  a  vessel  situated  at  such 
elevation  above  the  water-supply  that  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  will  raise  the  water  to  the  chamber 
and  operate  the  valves* 

pfil-ta  -ceous  (ceasBh),  a.  [Lat.  puls  (genit. 
pu»u)  =  pottage.]  [PUL«B  (I),  MM.]  Macerated, 

softened,  nearly  fluid. 

pul  ten  ie  a,  MI'.V'.  [Named  after  W.Pulteney, 
M.  li.,  a  botanical  writer.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pultcnea;  (q.  v.). 
Hraui  ifnl  little  Australian  shrubs,  mostly  witli 
yellow  flowers. 

pul  tin    8-83,8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.pulren<za(q.v.).] 
Hot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Podalyriea;  (q.  v.). 

*PUlt-er,  ».     [POCLTEB.] 

•pul  tease,  *pul  Use,  «.   [POULTICE.] 
•pfil -ture, ».   [PuruBE.] 

pu  lu,  «•  [Hawaian.]  A  vegetable  silk ;  a  yellow 
fiber,  like  that  of  cotton,  but  shorter,  weaker,  and 
more  elastic ;  imported  into  Europe  from  Hawaii 
since  1H44.  It  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses;  as  a 
styptic,  Ac. 


pulvinate 


(gen 
Hav 


pul  v8r  a  ble,  n.  [  Lat.  pn/n>  f  genit.  puUvrw) 
=dust,  and  Eng.  -al>le.\  Capable  of  being  pulver- 
ized ;  pulverizaole. 

pul  ver  a  ceous  ice  as  all  ,  a.  [Latin  pufuw 
genit.  pu/uerf«)  =  dust  ;  English  adj.  suff.  -oceou*.] 
aving  a  dusty  or  i>owdered  surface  ;  pulverulent. 

pul-vSr  ar'-I-a,  s.    [Fern,  of  Lat.  pulverariu»= 
pertaining  to  dust  or  sand.] 
lint.  :  Tin-  typical  genus  of  Pulveraridw. 

pfil-Y8r-8r  -I-dtB,  «.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  puleer- 
ar(ia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Hot.  :  A  family  of  lichens,  tribe  Coniothalame*. 

tPul  -v8r  ate,  «.  t.  [Lat.  pulvemtut,  pa.  par.  of 
pu(t*ro=to  cover  with  dust  ;  pulvi*  (genit.  pu/reru) 
—dust.]  To  reduce  to  powder  or  dust  ;  to  pulverize. 

"Dried  In  thesunneand  pu/rrrafed."  —  Sandy*:  Travels. 
p.  65. 

pfil  v8r-ln,  pfil  v8r  Ine,  «.  [French  puMrin, 
from  Lat.  pu/vw  (genit.  pu/reru)  =dust.J  Ashes  of 
barilla. 

pfil'-v8r  I*-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  pulveriz(e)  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  pulverized  or  reduced  to  powder 
or  dust. 

Pfil  v8r-I-za  -tlon,  «.  [Eng.  pulvrriz(e)  ;  -atinn.] 
The  act  of  pulverizing  or  reducing  to  powder  or 
dust. 

pfil  -v8r-Iie,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  pulverizer,  from  Low 
Lat.  pulverizo,  from  Lat.  pufrero=to  cover  with 
dust  ;  imli'it  (genit.  pulveris)  -dust  ;  Sp.  puJttrizar  ; 
Port,  polverizar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  reduce  to  dust  or  flne  powder,  by  beat- 
ing, grinding,  Ac. 

"Fire  itself  doth  scarce  after  separate,  but  only  pulver- 
ize them."—  Bovfe:  Work*,  i.  489. 

2.  fig.:  To  demolish  in  argument. 

"  It  is  quite  refreahing  to  read  how  he  puhvritts  hi* 
opponent.  —  London  Standard. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  reduced  to  dust  or  flne 
powder. 

pfil  -v8r-Ix  8r,  ».  [Eng.  pulwrizM;  -tr.]  One 
who  or  that  which  pulverizes. 

Pul  ver  mach  er,  s.  [Name  of  the  inventor.] 
(See  otym.  and  compound.) 

Pulvermacher-chain,  >, 

Oalvanism:  A  form  of  battery  consisting  of  a 
series  of  small  wooden  cylinders  on  whicU  a  zinc 
and  copper  wire  are  coileu  side  by  side,  but  without 
touching  each  other.  The  zinc  of  one  cylinder, 
touching  the  copper  of  the  adjacent  one.  forms 
with  it  a  couple.  The  whole  is  immersed  in  vine- 
gar diluted  with  water.  A  chain  of  120  couples 
forms  a  very  powerful  battery. 

pfil  -v8r  Ofis,  a.  [Latin  pulvereut,  from  pul  fit 
(gouit.  ;>u/rt'ns)=dust  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  polvoroso;  Ital. 
polverofo,]  Of  the  nature  of  powder  ;  like  powder  ; 
consisting  of  dust  or  powder. 

pfil-v8r  -U-len9e,  s.  [Eng.  pulverulen(t)  ;  -ce.] 
Dustiness  ;  abundance  of  dust  or  powder. 

pfil-v?r  -\1  lent,  a.  [Lat.  pulverulentus,  from 
pulvis  (genit.  pu(t«rt»)  =  dust;  Fr.  pulverulent.  \ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Dusty;  consisting  of  dust  or  fine  powder  ;  pow- 
dery. 

"  Calcareous  stone  is  sometimes  found  in  the  putrrr- 
ulent  form."—  Sir  J.  Ulll:  Mater/a  Median. 

*-'.  Addicted  to  lying  or  rolling  in  the  dust,  as 
fowls. 

II.  Hot.  :  Covered  with  powdery  matter. 
•pfil-vll',  t.    [Pui.viLi.0.] 

*pfil  vll  ,  v.  t.  [PULVILLO.]  To  sprinkle  with 
pnlvil  ;  to  powder. 

"Have  you  pulrllled  the  coachman  and  postilion  that 
they  may  not  dtink  of  the  stable?"  —  Congreve:  Way  of  tk« 
World,  Iv. 

pfil-vll  -16,  *p«l-Tll  -I-a.  «Pul-VIl  ,«.  [Spaiu-1.. 
from  Lat.  pulvillus  =  a  light  cushion  filled  witb 
perfumes,  contract,  from  jnili-inulu*,  dimin.  from 
pull-inn*  »  cushion;  pulvu  =  ix>wder.]  A  swoct- 
scented  powder,  formerly  used  as  a  perfume,  and 
contained  in  a  little  bag. 

"  The  nauseous  scents  of  their  perfumes  and  imlrtlitt." 
—  Country  (lentleman's  Vade-merum  (1699). 

PUl   Vll     lUS,  «.      [PTJHTNULU8.J 

pfil  vl  -nar,  subst.    [Lat.=a  splendidly  covered 
cuxhioned  couch.] 
.\iini.:  The  posterior  tubercle  of  the  cerebrum. 

pfil  -Vln  ate,  adj.    [Lat.  pulrinaftu,  from  pul- 
f<niw  =  n  cushion.] 
Hoi.:  The  same  as  T'f  I.MMKOKM  (q.  v.). 


fite,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,     wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p«t, 
or.     wttre,     wolf,     work,     wild,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rOle.     full;     try,     Syrian,      a.     ce  = «;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


pulvinated 

pftl  -vln  at-gd,  a.    [PULVINATE.J 

Arch, :  A  term  applied  to  a  frieze  whose  face  is 
convex  instead  of  main,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  side  of  a  cush- 
ion, which  swells  out  when 
pressed  upon. 

pul-vln'-l-form,  adj. 
I  l..ii.  pulvinu.9~n cushion, 
and  formit  =  form.  ] 

But.:  Cushion-like,  con- 
vex, or  somewhat  flattened. 

pfil-  vln'-u-lus,  pul- 
vll -lus  (pi.  pul-vln- 
tt-H,  Pul-vll-ll),8.  [Lat., 
uiinm.  from  pulvinui  =  a 
cushion.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  An  accumulation  of 
take  ' 


Pulviuated. 


naked  spores. 

(2)  PI.:   Spongy   excres- 
cences, sometimes  like  minute  trees  rising  from  the 
thallus  of  lichens,    ((freville.) 

2.  Entom.  (pi.) :  The  cushions  on  the  feet  of  the 
JJiptera,  as  the  fly. 

pul  vi'-nus,  «.    [Lat.=a  cushion.] 

Hot. :  A  protuberance  at  the  base  of  tho  petiole 
where  it  Joins  the  stem.  It  is  the  remains  of  a 
swollen  articulation.  (Ruelliut,  Link,  Ac.)  Exam- 
ple, the  Spruce  Fir. 

pa  -ma.,  ».  [  Probably  of  native  origin,  but  intro- 
duced into  European  literature  by  early  Spanish 
writers  on  South  America.] 

Zool. :  Felia  concolor,  the  cougiiar  of  the  French, 
the  lean  of  the  South  Americans,  and  the  panther 
or  "painter"  of  the  trappers.  It  is  the  largest 
feline  of  the  New  World,  measuring  forty  inches 
from  the  nose  to  root  of  tail,  which  is  about  twenty 
inches  more;  the  head  is  small,  mane  absent;  gen- 
eral color  of  upper  surface  tawny  yellowish-brown, 
varying  in  intensity  in  different  individuals;  lower 
parts  of  tlie  body  and  inner  surface  of  limbs  dirty 
white.  The  young,  when  born,  are  spotted  with 
brown,  and  the  tail  is  ringed.  The  puma  is  destruc- 
tive, and  slays  far  more  than  it  can  eat,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  attacks  man,  and  may  be  tamed  with  little 
difficulty.  Edmund  Kean  had  one  which  followed 
lum  about  like  a  dog.  It  ranges  from  Canada  to 
Patagonia,  being  most  numerous  in  the  forest  dis- 
tricts of  Central  America. 

tpu  ml  cate,  V.  f.  [Lat.  pumicatus,  pa.  par.  of 
pumico,  from  pumex  (genit.  pumici«)  =  pumice 
(q.  v.).]  To  pumice  (q.  v.). 

Pum  Iqe,  *pom  eys,  *pom-yce,  s.  [A.  S.  pum- 
tV-sMn  — pumico-stono,  from  Latin  pumex  (genit. 
pumtcis),  for  ipumejc.  from  8puma=foam,  from  its 
spongy  nature,  resembling  sea-foam ;  Fr.  ponce ;  Sp. 
piedra  p6mez ;  Dut.  puintsteen;  Ger.  bimstein:  O. 
H.  Ger.  pumez,  pumtz;  M.  H.  Qer.pwnz,  Mnu.l 

1.  Petrol.:  A  very  porous,  or  cellular,  froth-like 
rock,   of    extreme   lightness,   floating    on    water. 
Structure,  web-like,  consisting  of  vitreous  threads 
either  intimatelyinterwoven  or  parallel.    Like  the 
more  compact  forms  of  vitreous  lavas,  it  varies 
much  in  cnomical  composition,  which,  however,  is 
mostly  that  of  trachytic  rocks.     Itowes  its  cellular 
structure  to  the  enormous  expansion  of  aqueous 
vapor  consequent  on  the  relief  from  pressure  dur- 
ing the  extrusion  of  vitreous  lavas  at  the  earth's 
surface. 

2.  Comm.:  Pumice-stone.    It  is  imported  from  the 
Lipari  Isles,  and  is  used  for  polishing  metals  and 
marble,  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  wood  and 
pasteboard.    It  is  said  to  be  a  good  glaze  for  pot- 
tery. 

*3.  A  hollow  stone. 

"Their  vaulted  rooft)  are  hang  in  puwioea." 

Burroughs:  Pepa'cton,  p.  107. 

pumice-stone,  a.   The  same  as  PUMICE,  2. 

pum -Ice,  v.  t.  [PUMICE,  su&s/.]  To  rub  or  make 
.smooth  with  a  pumico. 

pu  mlc  eous  (c  as  gh),  adj.  [Lat.  pumiceu*.] 
Pertaining  to  pumice ;  consisting  of,  or  resembling, 
pumice. 

pu-ml$  -I  form,  a.  [Lat.  pumex  (genit. pumicis) 
=pumice,  and/orma=form.]  Resembling  pumice ; 
light,  spongy. 

*pu'-ml-c8se,  a.    [Lat.  pumico«u8.]    Pumiceous 
<q.  v.). 
•ptt'-mie,  a.    [Puwi.] 

*pu  -inled,  adj.  [English  pumy;  -ed.]  Swollen, 
rounded. 

"Thepumted  or  convex  sole  is  a  disease  just  the  reverse 
of  the  above." — Lournon:  Modern  Farrier,  p.  74. 

pum   mace  (ace  as  Is),  .-•.    [POMACE.] 
pom  -mel,  «.  A  v.    [POMMEL,  s.  &«.] 
pump  (1),  *pumpe,  s.    [Fr.  pompe,  from  Ger. 
.pumpe,  pj«mpe=a  pump;  Prov.  Ger.  p/i«mpen=to 
pump;  Ger.  ;>/«mpen=to  plump,  to  fall  plump,  the 
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allusion  being  to  the  plunging  action  of  the  piston 
or  plunger;  Sw.  pump;  Dan.  pompe;  Russ.  pompa 
=a  pump.l 

1.  Lit. :  A  machine,  engine,  or  device,  consisting 
of  an  arrangement  of  a  piston,  cylinder,  and  valves, 
for  raising  water  or  other  liquid  to  a  higher  level, 
or  for  compressing  or  exhausting  air  and  other 
gases.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  pumps  dif- 
fering more  or  less  hi  construction,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  each  is  intended,  but  the 
most  important  are  the  suction-pump,  the  lifting- 
or  lift-pump,  tho  force-pump,  and  the  centrifugal- 
or  rotary-pump.  The  simplest  form  of  pump  is 
that  of  tho  common  lift-pump,  which  consists  of  a 
straight  tube  with  two  valves,  one  of  which  is  fltted 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  tubo,  and  tho  other  is  made 
to  slide  air-tight  in  the  cavity  of  the  tube  or  barrel. 
Both  of  those  valves  are  adapted  to  open  upward 
only,  and  thus  the  water  is  admitted  and  lifted 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  to  tho  discharge 
aperture  above.  The  pump  acts  by  tho  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  tho  external  body  of  water 
from  which  tho  supply  is  raised,  but  by  tho  forcing- 
pump  water  may  be  raised  above  tho  level  to  which 
it  is  driven  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
forcing-pump  consists  of  a  barrel  fltted  with  a 
solid  piston  or  forcer,  the  barrel  boing  also  pro- 
vided with  a  branch  forcing-pipe.  The  lower  part 
of  the  barrel  and  the  branch-pipe  arc  each  fltted 
with  a  valve  opening  upward,  and  by  repeated 
strokes  of  the  piston,  the  pressure  of  tho  air  from 
above  being  removed,  tho  fluid  is  brought  up  to  fill 
the  space  between  the  two  valves,  and  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  by  the  lower  valve,  it  passes 
through  tho  upper  valve  of  the  branch-pipe  into  a 
capacious  upper  vessel,  and  there  accumulating, 
may  bo  ejected  in  a  constant  instead  of  an  inter- 
mittent stream. 

*2.  fig. :  A  pumping  question. 

"For  all  her  pump*,  she  gave  no  hint."— Rfcltardtor.: 
Pamela,  i.  208. 

IF  For  other  varieties  of  pumps,  see  AIR-PUMP, 
CHAIN-PUMP,  EJECTOR,  INJECTOR,  NORIA,  Ac. 

pump-back,  s.  A  wooden  casing  over  a  chain- 
pump  to  receive  the  water  when  raised. 

pump-barrel,  *.  The  wooden  or  metal  cylinder 
or  tube,  forming  tho  body  of  a  pump,  in  which  the 
piston  moves. 

pump-bit,  8.  A  large  auger  used  in  boring  out 
timbers  for  pump-stocks  and  wooden  pipes. 

pump-bob,  subst.  A  bell-crank  lever  converting 
rotary  into  reciprocating  motion  for  working  a 
pump-piston. 

pump-box,  8.  A  cap  or  case  covering  tho  top  of 
a  pump. 

pump-brakes,  s.  The  friction  among  the  par- 
ticles of  fluid  forced  through  a  narrow  passage. 

pump-break,  s.  A  pump-handle;  the  handle 
with  which  a  lift-pump  is  worked. 

pump-chain,  subst.  The  chain  of  a  chain-pump 
(q.  v.). 


pump-cheeks,  ».    A  forked  piece  serving  as  a 
fulcrum  for  tho  handle  of  a  pump, 
pump-cistern,  s. 

\.  A  cistern  to  receive  the  water  from  the  pumps 
of  a  ship. 

2.  A  contrivance  to  prevent  chips  and  other  mat- 
ter getting  into  and  fouling  the  chain-pumps. 

pump-dale,  pump-vale,  8. 

Naut. :  A  pipe  to  convey  water  from  the  pump- 
cistern  through  the  ship's  sides. 

pump-drill,  s.  An  upright  drill  acting  by  per 
cussion. 

pump-handle,  aubst.  The  same  as  PUMP-BREAK 
(q.  v.). 

"  [He]  made  a  motion  with  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  work- 
ing an  imaginary  pump-handle."  —  Dickens:  Ptckvlck 
ch.  xvi. 

pump-head,  8.  An  arrangement  for  causing  all 
the  water  raised  by  a  chain-pump  to  be  directed 
into  the  discharge-spout. 

pmnp-hOOd,  8.  A  semi-cylindrical  frame  of  wood 
covering  tho  upper  wheel  of  a  chain-pump. 

pump-hook,  subst.  A  hook  used  for  setting  the 
lower  pump-box  in  the  barrel. 

pump-kettle,  s.  A  convex  perforated  diaphragm 
placed  at  tho  bottom  of  a  pump-tube  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  foreign  matter. 

Pump-room, _  s.  A  room  in  connection  with  a 
mineral  spring  in  which  the  waters  are  drunk. 

pump-scraper,  8.  A  round  plate  for  cleaning 
out  the  pump-barrel. 

pump-spear,  s.  The  rod  suspended  from  the 
end  of  the  brake  and  attached  at  its  lower  end  to 
tho  bucket. 

pump-staff,  ».  Tho  pump-spear  in  a  hand-pump. 
pump-Stock,  s.    The  solid  body  of  a  pump. 


punch 

pump-vale, «.    [PUMP-DAUS.] 

pump-valve,  8.  A  hinged,  oscillating,  sliding, 
rotating,  or  lifting  plate,  lid,  or  ball  in  the  barrel, 
the  bucket,  or  both,  to  alternately  open  and  close 
the  apertures  as  the  piston  reciprocates. 

pump-well, «. 

Shipwright:  A  compartment  extending  from  the 
ship's  bottom  to  the  lower  or  the  upper  deck,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  contain  the  pump-stocks,  Ac. 

pump  (2),  'pumpe,  «.  [Fr.  poinpe=pomp  (q.  v.) ; 
so  called  because  worn  for  pomp  or  ornament  by 
persons  in  full  dress.]  A  light  shoe,  or  slipper, 
with  a  single  unwolted  sole,  and  without  a  heel; 
chiefly  worn  by  dancers.  They  were  formerly  orna- 
mented with  ribbons  formed  into  the  ghape  of 
flowers. 

pump,  f.  t.  &  i.    [  PUMP  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transit  in-: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  raise,  as  water  or  other  liquid,  with  a  pump. 

2.  To  free  from  water  or  other  fluid  by  a  pump ;  as, 
to  pump  a  ship. 

II.  Figuratively,: 

"1.  To  draw  something  out  from;  to  extract,  win, 
or  obtain  something  from. 

"I'll  in  to  t'ii"<l>  my  dad,  and  fetch  thee  more." 

Kantlolpll:  Muse'*  Lookinff^rlasf,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  elicit  or  draw  out  by  artful  interrogations. 

3.  To  question  or  examine  artfully  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  a  secret  or  information. 

"Undergoing  the  procena  of  being  pumped."— Dlcktx*: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xvl. 

4.  To  exhaust  of  breath ;  to  wind. 

B.  Intrant.:   To   raise   water  with  a  pump;   to 
work  a  pump. 

piimp'-er,  ».  [Eng.  pump,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  pumps. 

"The  pumper  began  to  draw  out  air." — Boyle:   Work»t 

pflm -per  nickel,  8.  [Ger.]    A  species  of  coarse 
bread,  made  from  unbolted  rye,  which  forms  the 
chief  food   of  the  Westphahan   peasants.    It  ia 
slightly  acid,  but  very  nourishing, 
pum    pet,  ».    [POMPET.] 
Pump   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PUMP,  «.] 
pumping-englne,  8.   A  steam  pump, 
•pum  -pi  6n,  8.   [POMPIO.N.J 
pump  -kin,  8.    [A  corrupt,  of  pompon  or  iium- 
pi'o/i,  from  Fr.  pompon=a  pumpiou  or  pumpkin. 1 

[POMPION.] 

Hort.  <£  Bot. :  Cucurbita  />e/>o,  or  more  loosely 
any  gourd  akin  to  it.  The  pumpkin  has  rough 
leaves,  the  flowers  large,  solitary;  corolla  hardly 
cut  half  way  down  into  fine  yellow  petals ;  stamens 
throe,  inserted  low  down  in  the  calyx,  anthers  con- 
nate. It  is  a  native  of  Astrachan.  but  Is  now  culti- 
vated throughput  India  and  other  parts  of  the 
tropics  j  also  in  this  country.  It  is  raised  in  the 
open  air.  The  young  tender  leaves  are  eaten 
instead  of  spinach,  the  fruit  is  used  for  soup  or 
baked  with  pears,  Ac.,  in  tarts :  or  when  young  is 
boiled  like  vegetable  marrow.  The  sesds  are  con- 
sidered to  be  anthelmintic. 

*pu  -mf,  *pn'-mle,  adj.  [POMEV.]  Large  and 
rounded;  pommel-shaped. 

.P&n  (1),  «punn.  «.  [PuN  (l),e.]  Aplayonwords, 
similar  in  sound  but  different  in  meaning;  an  ex- 
pression in  which  two  different  applications  of  a 
word  present  an  odd  or  ludicrous  idea ;  a  kind  of 
verbal  quibble  or  equivocation. 

"Expert  In  science,  more  expert  at  pum." 

Huron:  English  Bard*  and  Scotch  Herirteert. 

pun  (2),8u&8f.  [Pun  (2),  «.]  A  pound  for  cattle. 
(Scotch.) 

pan  (1).  'punne,  «.  t.  A  i.  [A.  S.  punian=to 
pound,  to  bruise ;  hence,  to  pun  is  to  pound  or  bruise 
words  to  beat  them  into  new  senses.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  pound,  to  bruise. 

2.  Fig. :  To  persuade  by  a  pnn.    (Arldixon.) 

B.  Intrant. :  To  make  puns ;  to  play  upon  words. 
"  Who  dealt  In  doggrel,  or  who  punn'd  in  prose." 

Drydtn:  Jurenal;  sat.,  x.  188. 

pan  (2),  v.  t.  [POUND  (2),  8.]  To  shut  up  in  a 
pound ;  to  pound. 

Pu    na,«.    [Seedef.] 

Grog.:  A  table-land  to  the  east  of  Arequipa,  in 
Peru. 

Puna-wind,  8.  A  cold  and  remarkably  dry  wind 
which  blows  from  the  Cordilleras  across  Puna. 

punch  (l),8«68t.  [From  the  older  puncheon  or 
punchon=an  awl.]  [PUNCHEON.] 

1.  Gen.:  A  tool  operated  by  pressure  or  percus- 
sion, employed  for  making  apertures,  or  in  cutting 
out  shapes  from  sheets  or  plates  of  various  mate- 
rials. 


boll,     bo?;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;     -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous,    -cioua,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bil,     del. 


punch-pliers 


2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  Stiiddini;  used  to  rapport  a  roof. 

(2)  A  liKil  for  driving  nail-heads  below  tlie  sur- 
face. 

if.  li.nl.:  An  hutroment  to  extract  stumps  of 
teeth. 

4.  l>i'-*inkin'i:    \  lianlc>n>><l  piece  of  stool,  with 
tho  design  projecting  from  its  face,  used  to  make 
impressions  in  the  faces  of  dies. 

5.  Hytir.  A'm/. :  An  extension  piece  on  the  end  of  a 
pili>,  when  tho  latt«r  is  beyond  the  stroke  of  the 
monkey. 

6.  Maton. :  A  stone-mason's  chipping-tool. 

7.  Mining:  A  timber  balk  to  support  tho  roof  of 
a  gallery. 

punch-pliers,  s.  An  instrument  or  tool  used  by 
shoemakers,  and  for  mutilating  tickets  to  prevent 
their  bring  used  a  second  time.  One  jaw  has  a 
hollow  punch,  and  the  other  forms  a  flat  die 
Huaiu-t  whirl,  the  punch  operates. 

punch  (2).  'pounche,  «.  [Hind,  panch  =  five, 
from  its  consi.-ting  originally  of  five  ingredients, 
viz.,  :i<|ii:i  vine,  rose-water,  juice  of  citron,  sugar, 
and  arrack.]  A  beverage,  introduced  from  India, 
and  now  compounded  of  spirit  (whisky,  brandy, 
rum,  Ac.),  water  (or  milk),  lemon-juice,  sugar,  and 
spice. 

"I  takepiinrA  to  relieve  me  in  my  agony."—  Macaulay: 
llmt.  Kng.,  ch.  xiv. 

punch-bowl,  ».  A  bowl  in  which  punch  is  made, 
or  from  which  it  is  ladled  out. 

punch-ladle,  «.  A  small  ladle,  of  silver,  wood, 
Ac.,  used  for  lifting  punch  from  the  punch-bowl 
into  a  glass,  Ac. 

punch  (3),  ».  [PUNCH  (2),  ti.J  A  blow,  as  with 
the  fist  or  elbow. 

"Olring  him,  when  prostrate  on  the  ground,  many 
violent  punches  on  the  breast  with  their  knees." — Memoir 
of  Sir  E.  Godfrey,  p.  71 

Punch  (4),  »•  [A  contract,  of  punchinello  (q.  v.). 
There  is  prob.  a  confusion  with  punch,  a.  (q.  v.)l 
The  chief  character  in  the  popular  comic  show  of 
I'unch-and-Judy;  he  is  represented  as  a  short, 
hump-backed  man. 

Punch  (5),  «.    [PUNCH,  a.] 

1.  A  short,  fat  fellow. 

2.  (Sou  extract.) 

"  1'nni'ti  IK  a  home  that  Is  well-net  and  well-knit,  having 
a  short  back  and  thin  shoulders,  with  a  broad  neck,  and 
well  lined  with  flesh," — Farrier**  Dictionary. 

punch,  punch  -f ,  adj.    [Prob.  connected  with 
bunch  orpaunch  (q.  v.).J    Short  and  fat;  thick, 
punch  (1),  *punch-yn  (l),u.r.    [PUNCH  (!),«.] 

1.  To    perforat«,  or  stamp  with,   or  as  with,  a 
punch. 

2.  To  bore,  to  perforate. 

punch  (2),  »punch-yn  (2),  r.  /.  [An  abbrevia- 
tion of  punish  (q.  v.).  Cf.  to  punish  a  man  about 
the  head.]  To  give  a  blow  or  knock  to;  to  strike. 

"If  I'd  been  your  friend  in  the  ffreen  jemmy— punch 
hU  head— 'cod  I  would."— llickrnt.  Pickwick,  ch.  ii. 

pun -Cha-yet,  «.  [Hind.]  A  native  jury  of  arbi- 
tration m  Hindustan.  Every  caste  has  a  separate 
punchayet  to  decide  on  offenses  against  its  regula- 
tions. 

punch  eon,  'punch  -Idn,  'punch-on, «.  [O.  Fr. 
po>m>o<i(Fr. pomcoii),  from  I>iit.;<u>i<'(»oii«m,accus. 
of  punc?io=a  pricking,  a  puncture,  from  puncrua, 
pa.  par.  of  pungo=to  prick,  to  puncture  (q.  v.).  O, 
r'r.  iminson  (Fr.  poincon)  also  means  a  wine-cask, 
but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  same  word  as 
JID//I-II/I  :i  bodkin.  Cf.  Sp.twnxo»=a  punch ;  Ital. 
piiiizrme=a  bodkin;  Bavarian  putuen,  ponzen=& 
cask.]  [PUNCH  (!),«.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  punch  ;  a  perforating  or  stamping  tool. 
•2.  A  staff.  (Phaer:  VirgiCt  JEneidw,  TU.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  short  post;  a  stud  or  quarter  to  support  a 
beam  at  an  Intermediate  point  between  principals. 

(2)  The  -mall  quarters  of  a  partition   over  the 
bead  of  a  door. 

CD  A  slab  of  split  timber,  with  the  face  smoothed 
with  an  ax  or  adze. 

2.  Ntonc-trorkiny:    The  punch   of    the    marble 
worker. 

if.  Wright*  *  it  fat.:  A  measure  for  liquids,  or  a 
cask  containing  from  84  to  12O  gallons;  the  quan- 
tity varying  in  different  countries  and  trades. 

•puncheon-staff,  'punchlon-staff,  «.  A  staff 
with  a  sharp  |H>int. 

punch  er,  «.  I  Kng.  pwncfc,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  punches  or  perforates ;  a  punch. 

"  He  was  a  rival  of  the  former,  who  used  puncheon*  for 
his  graving,  which  Johnson  never  did,  catling  Simon  a 
puncher,  not  a  graver." — H'tilpole:  Anectttittx  of  Painting, 
ch.  111. 
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punch  I  neT-16,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  Ital.  JHI/I-I- 
nello,  a  ehanicter  in  Neapolitan  comedy  represent- 
ing a  foolish  peasant  who  utters  droll  truths, 
dimin.  from  pulcino-e  young  chicken,  a  variant  of 
pulcella  (Fr  puc«H«)  =  a  maiden,  from  Lat.  pullui 
=the  young  of  any  animal:  Ital.  pulcinello,  thus= 
M)  a  little  chicken,  (2)  a  little  boy,  (3)  a  pnpi»'t. 
(Sfceat.)]  A  buffoon,  a  punch.  [PUNCH  (4),«.J 

tpunch  -I-nSss,  >.  [Eng.  punchy;  -new.]  The 
stall'  or  condition  of  being  punchy ;  corpulence. 

"  \  «lior1.  wtout  man,  inclining  to  puncftineett."  ~  Leigh 
Hunt;  Autobiography,  ch.  iii. 

punch  -log,  pr.  por.  or  «.    [PUNCH  (1),  u.J 
punchlng-bear,  *.    A  machine  for  making  holes 
in  sheet-metal. 

Punch  -f,  a.    [PUNCH,  M.] 

pone  tar  -I-?.,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  punr/um  =  a 
puncture,  a  dot.  Named  from  tho  numerous  dotted 
fructifications.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Fucoa»,  family  Dictyotidw.  It  is 
sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  family,  Punctariacea* 
(q*  v.).  Fructification  of  sori  scattered  all  over 
the  frond  in  minute  dots. 

piinc  tar  I  a  ce  se,  «.  p<.  [Mod.  Latin  punc- 
tari(a) ,'  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  or  family  of  Fucoids.  Root  a  minute 
naked  disc,  frond  cylindrical  or  flat,  unbranchod, 
cellular,  having  oval  oosporanges  intermixed  with 
joint  r. I  threads  in  groups  on  tho  surfaces. 

jiune  tate,  piinc  tat  ed.  a.  [Lat. punrfuni=a 
point  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Orit.  Lang.:    Ending    in    a    point   or   points; 
pointed. 

2.  Hotany: 

(1)  Dotted,  covered  with  minute  impressions  as  if 
made  by  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  the  seed  of  Anagallis 
arvensis. 

(2)  Having    the   color   disposed   in    very   small 
round  spots.    (Lindlty.) 

punc'-ti-tSr,  «.  [Lat.  punc<«m=a  point.]  One 
who  marks  with  points  or  dots :  specif.,  applied  to 
the  Masorites,  who  invented  Hebrew  point  s. 

*punc-tlc'-u-lfli.r,  a.  |  Latin  puncru»i  =  a  point.] 
Comprised  in  a  point ;  a  mere  point  as  to  size. 

"  The  puncticular  originals  of  periwinkles  and  gnats." 
—Brtncne:  I'm  Uurial,  ch.  iii. 

punc  -tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  »«ncrum  =  a  point,  and 
/orma=fonn.]  Having  tho  form  of  a  point. 

punc-tll  1  6,'punc  til  -18,  «.  [Sp.  »unfUIo=a 
nice  point  of  honor,  dimin.  from  puiiro,  from  Latin 
/'ini'-liiiii  :\  point  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  punfi</fto.J 

*1.  An  exact  point ;  a  moment. 
"In  that  punctilio  of  time." — Hurt:  Mincell.,  Iv.  4. 

2.  A  nice  point,  especially  in  conduct,  ceremony, 
or  proceeding;  particularity  or  exactness  in  forms. 

"  To  be  nice  and  scrupulous  about  the  punctilios  of  the 
Lord's  day  service." — Snarji:  Sermon*,  vol.  i,  ser.  9. 

punc  til  I  ofis,  adj.  [Eng.  punclili(o) ;  •mis.'] 
Attentive  to  punctilios;  very  nice,  precise,  or 
exacting  in  forms  of  ceremony  or  proceeding;  over 
precise  or  particular, 

"Himghty  and  punctilitms  men."—  Xacaulau:  nifit. 
fill/.,  ch.  xiii. 

punc-tH'-rouS-iy,  adv.  [Eag.puHetiliinu;  -ly.] 
In  a  punctilious  manner;  with  punctiliousness  or 
exactness. 

piinc -til '-I  oiiB  ness,  ntbst.  [Eng.  punetilimu; 
-,n.«.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  punctilious; 
exactness  in  observance  of  rules  or  forms ;  nicuty  or 
prociseuess  of  behavior  or  proceeding. 

punc  tlon,  *pun-cl-on,  ».  [Lat.  punctio,  from 
pn  aft  us,  pa.  par.  of  punyo=tf>  prick.]  Tho  act  of 
pricking  or  puncturing;  siiecif.  in  surgery,  a  punc- 
ture. 

punc  list,  *punc  tu  1st,  s.  il,:.t.  puncfum=a 
point;  Eng.  sun.  -ist.]  The  same  as  PDNCTATOB 
(q.  v.). 

puftc  to,  «.  [Sp.  A  Ital.  punto,  from  Lat.  punc- 
tum=a  point  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  nice  point  in  ceremony  or  behavior;  a  punc- 
tilio. 

"Allthv  .  .  .  religions  punctns  and  ceremoniea  that 
were  observed." — Boron.-  Henry  VII.,  p.  106. 

2.  The  point  in  fencing. 

"To  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto."—8hake*p.:  ilrrry  Wivet 
of  H'fiuteor,  ii.  i. 

punc  tu  al.  'pfinc -tu-8.11,  a.  [Fr.  poncfu#J, 
from  Low  Lat.  jtunctualis,  from  Lat.  punc<um  =  a 
point  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  puntual ;  Ital.  puufuate.j 

•1.  Consisting  in  a  point. 

"  ThU  punctual  spot"— ililtmt,  P.  /,.,  viii.  2>. 

*2.  Entering  into  minute  detail. 

"I  could  not  be  too  punctual  In  describing  the  animal 
life."—//.  More:  Myttery  ofOadlinut,  Pref..  p.  I. 


puncture 

•3.  Observant  of  nice  points;  rxact,  punrtilioiH. 
•4.  Nice,  exact,  precise. 

"  So  much  on  jmnctunl  niceties  they  stand. " 

Pill:   Vliia;  ArtofPoetrn.  ii 

5.  Exact  or  particular  in  observing  and  keeping 
engagements  or  appointments;  careful  to  keep  en- 
gagements. 

"Theundevlating  and  punctual  nan." 

Cuwittr:  Tiuk,  vi.  127. 

6.  Done,  made,  or  occurring  with  punctuality  or 
at  the  exact  time;  as,  punctual  payment. 

punc  tu  al  1st,  ».  [Eng.  punctual;  -M.]  Oue 
who  is  very  exact  in  observing  forms  and  ceremonies. 

"As  circumstantially  as  any  punctuallat  of  Casteel."  — 
Milton:  Church  Oafrrament,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

pfine-tv-ki'-l  ty\  'punc  tu  al-1  tie,  »ubtt.  [Fr. 

jn'iii-l ,','/, I.' ;  Sp.  puntualidad ;  Ital.  pun/un/i'M. ) 
*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  punctual;  Hcni- 

1  MI  Ions  orover-precise  <>bservance  of  minute  det/i  i  1  - ; 

exactness,  nicety,  precision ;  punctiliousness. 
"The  true  and  particular  transactions  in  that  affalraro 

remembered  with  so  much  punctuality  in  all  languages." 

—darrmluH:  Keligiuu  and  Policy,  oh.  viii. 

2.  A  careful  observance  of  tho  exact  time  of  at- 
tending appointments  or  keeping  engagements. 

piinc  -tu-aj-ly',  odi-.    [Eng.  punctual;  -ly.] 
*1.  In  a  punctual  or  minute  manner;  with  atten- 
tion to  minute  points  or  details ;  nicely,  exactly. 

"  Every  one  la  to  give  a  reason  of  his  faith;  but  prients 
or  ministers  more  punctiitilly  than  any." — //.  -Vi>r*-.  -Vwi- 
tery  n/diuUinett,  ch.  iii.,  p.  10. 

•2.  Exactly. 

*'I  knew  not  punctually  where  the  rest  of  my  country- 
men were."— Knox:  Nineteen  Years'  Captivity  (EnglltH 
Uarncr,  i.  861). 

3.  With  careful  observance  of  tho  exact  time  of 
attending  appointments  or  keeping  engagement.-- ; 
with  punctuality. 

"Every  engagement  should  have  been  punctually  ful- 
filled."— Macattluu:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xzv. 

Punc'-tu-al-ness, ».  [English  punctual:  -net*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  punctual ;  punctual- 
ity. 

"I  can  obey  those,  wherein  I  think  power  ir*  uiuruided  liy 
prudence,  with  no  less  punctiKihirg*  and  fidelity.  -^-B'tylf: 
Warit,  ii.  413. 

Punc -tu  &te,  r.  f.  [French  puncturr,  from  Low 
Lat.  pwwruo^to  determine,  to  define,  from  Latin 
p«ncnim  =  a  point  (q.  v.).J  To  mark  with  point-; 
to  divide  into  sentences,  clauses,  cvC.,  by  means  of 
points  or  stops. 

punc  tu  a  tion, «.  [French,  from  pnnr/uer=to 
punctuate  (q.  v.).]  The  act,  art,  or  method  of 
punctuating  or  pointing  a  writing  or  discourse ;  the 
act,  art,  or  method  of  dividing  a  discourse  into 
sentences,  clauses,  A  <•.,  by  means  of  points  or  stops. 
Punctuation  is  performed  with  four  ixiints  or 
marks,  viz.,  the  period  (.),  the  colon  (:),  the  semi- 
colon(;),  and  the  comma(,).  Tho  other  points  used 
in  composition  are  the  note  of  interrogation  or 
inquiry  (7),  and  of  exclamation,  astonishment,  or 
admiration  ( !).  The  first  printed  books  had  onlr 
arbitrary  marks  here  and  there,  nndit  was  not  until 
the  sixteenth  century  that  an  approach  was  mado 
to  tho  present  system  by  the  Mauutii  of  Venire. 

"  Punctuation  is  the  art  of  marking  in  writing  the  sev- 
eral pauses,  or  rests,  between  sentences,  and  the  part«  of 
sentences." — Louth.  English  Oramniar. 

punc  -tu-4-tIve,  a.  [Eng.  p«Hcruuf(e);  -ive.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  punctuation. 

piinc -tu-4-t5r,  ».  [English  punctual (t) ;  -or.] 
Oue  who  punctuates  ;  a  pnnctuist. 

punc    tu  1st,  x.    [PUNCTIST.] 

punc  -tn  l»te,  adj.  [PUNCTULATE,  r.J  Marked 
with  small  spots. 

"Irregularly,  biseriately  puactalatr."—  Trann.  Amer. 
Philot.  Society,  liii.  121  (1878). 

punc  tu  late,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  punctul(um),  dimin. 
from  punr/um  =  a  point;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  To  mark 
with  small  spots. 

" The  atads  have  their  surface  punctulatftl,  as  If  set  all 
over  with  other  studs  infinitely  lesser." — H'voilwanl:  On 
Fatal*. 

punc   tarn,  «.    [Lat.]    A  point  (q.  T.). 

punctum-cmcum,  t. 

Anat.:  A  circular  spot  on  tho  retina  on  which  th<> 
rays  of  light  produce  no  impression.  The  diameter 
of  tho  puncfum  ctxcutn  is  one-seventh  the  iliann-ier 
of  the  eye;  its  situation  is  jvtst  where  the  optic 
nerve  seems  to  expand  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

punc  tu  ra    tlon,  s.    [Eng.  puncrur(e) ;  -nlinn.} 

8urg.:  The  same  as  ACUPUNCTURE  (q.  v.). 

punc  ture,  n.  [Lut.  pu?tr/nrfi  =  a  prick,  a  punc- 
ture, prop.  fern.  sing,  of  puncturvi,  fnt.  part,  of 
pun»o=to  prick,  to  puncture;  Sp.,  Port.,  A  Ital. 
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puncture 

punctura."]  The  act  of  puncturing,  pricking,  or 
perforating  with  a  pointed  instrument;  a  small 
hole  made  with  a  pointed  instrument;  a  Blight 
wound,  as  one  made  with  a  needle,  a  prickle,  &c. 

"When  prick'd  by  a  sharp-pointed  weapon,  which  kind 
of  wound  in  called  a  puncture,  they  are  much  to  be  re- 
garded."—  Wiseman:  Xiiryery. 

punc  -ture,  v.  t.  &  i.  [PracTUBE, «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  a  puncture  in ;    to  prick ;    to 
pierce  with  a  small  pointed  instrument. 

"To  puncture  the  still  supplicating  sage." 

tlnrlli :   lH*t<rn«nrij,  vi. 

2.  Fig.:  To  prick,  and  so  burst  or  explode,  as  one 
would  a  bladder  by  pricking. 

"A  message  .  .  .  that  would  puncture  the  fallacies 
Of  the  inflationists."— Harper's  ilonthly,  Sept.,  1886. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  make  punctures  or  holes. 
"Occasioned  by  the  puncturing*  of  the  red  spider." — 

Field,  Oct.  S,  1886. 

punc  -tu  rSl  -la,  tubst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
punctura~a  puncture  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.  otPalceont.:  A  genus  of  Fissurellido?,  with 
six  (7)  species,  widely  distributed  in  20-100  fathoms. 
Shell  conical,  elevated,  apex  recurved  ;  perforation 
in  front  of  apex,  with  a  raised  border  internally  ; 
surface  cancellated. 

pun  dlt,  pan  -dlt,  >.  [Sansc.  pandi<a=learnod, 
a  wise  or  learned  man,  from  pamj=to  heap  up.] 

1.  A  learned  Brahman;  one  learned  in  the  San- 
scrit language,  and  in  the  science,  laws,  and  religion 
of  India. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  great  show  of  learning,  with- 
out really  possessing  it. 

*pun'-dle,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  vari- 
ant of  bundle .]  A  short  and  fat  woman. 

*pu-nSge  ,  *pu-nlf|e  ,  e.  [French  punaise.]  The 
bed-bug. 

"  His  flea,  his  morpion,  and  pttneae, 
He  'ad  gotten  for  his  proper  ease." 

Sutler:  Hudtbras,  ill.  i. 

Fun'-field,  8.    [8eedef.] 

Qeog. :  A  place  in  Dorsetshire,  England. 

Punfleld-beds, s.  pi. 

Oeol. :  Prof.  Judd'snamoforbcds,  partly  of  brack- 
ish, partly  of  marine  origin,  found  at  Punfield.  They 
are  fiigher  than  the  Wealden  proper.  Some  of  the 
shells  characterize  also  the  Upper  and  Middle  Neo- 
comian  of  the  north  of  Spain. 

PUI'IK,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rndo  sort  of  sleigh 
or  oblong  box,  made  of  boards  and  placed  on  run- 
ners, used  for  drawing  loads  on  snow  by  horses. 
(Bartlett.) 

pun  gar,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  pogouros.]  A  crab.  (Eng. 
Prow.) 

pun  -gen-c? ,  *pun  -gen$e,  t.  [Eng.  p\mgtn(t) ; 
-cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pungent ;  heat  or 
sharpness  on  the  tongue  or  to  the  smell;  acrid- 
ness. 

"The  warm  pungence  of  o'er-boiling  tar." 

Crabbe:  Borough,  let.  1. 

2.  Keenness,  sharpness,  causticity,  raciness,  acri- 
moniousness. 

"Many  of  us  have  enjoyed  the  rare  pungency  of  the 
comedy  of  the  last  century." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

pun  -  &ent,  a.  [Lat.  pungent,  pr.  par.  of  pungo 
=to  prick,  to  puncture ;  Sp.  pungente ;  Ital.  pun- 
gente,  pugnente.  Pungent  and  poignant  are  doub- 
lets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Piercing,  sharp,  biting,  poignant,  severe. 
"His  passion  is  greater,  his  necessities  more  pungent." 
—ftp.  Taylor;  Sermons,  TO),  i.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Sharply  affecting  the  sense  of  smell. 

"  The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  84. 

3.  Affecting  the  tongue,  as  with  small  prickles ; 
biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

"Simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  hot,  pungent." 
— Stewart:  Philos.  Essays,  ess.  1.,  ch.  v. 

4.  Sharp,  bitter,  or  severe  to  the  mind  or  feel- 
ings :  caustic,  keen,  racy,  biting,  stinging ;  as,  pun- 
gent language. 

II.  Hot. :  Terminating  gradually  in  a  hard,  sharp 
point,  as  the  leaves  of  Ruecus  aculeatus. 

pun  gent-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  pungent;  •ly.']  In  a 
pungent,  sharp,  or  biting  manner. 

put  -gled  (le  as  $1),  adj.  [Etym.  doubtful. 1 
Shriveled,  shrunk ;  applied  specif,  to  grain  whose 
juices  have  been  extracted  by  the  insect  Thrips 
cerealium. 

pun, -g?,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  sloop  or 
shallop  or  a  large  boat  with  sails. 
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Pu  -nlc,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Punicus,  from  Punt  or 
Po;Ht'=the  Carthaginians.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians. 

2.  Fig. :  Among  the  Romans  Punicafides  or  Punic 
faith,  was  proverbial  for  bad  faith  or  treachrry, 
hence,  punt'c  is    used    for    treacherous,  untrust- 
worthy, faithless. 

"  Yes,  yes,  his  faith  attesting  nations  own, 
'Tispunfeall."    Brooke:  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Carthaginians. 
It  was  an  offshoot  of  Phoenician,  belonging  to  the 
Canaauitish  branch  of  the  Semitic  tongues. 

Punic  wars,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  Three  great  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Carthaginians.  The  first  (B.  C.  264-241)  was  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily,  and  ended  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians having  to  withdraw  from  the  island.  The 
second  (B.  C.  218-202),  the  war  in  which  Hannibal 
gained  his  great  victories  in  Italy,  was  a  death 
struggle  between  the  two  rival  powers:  it  ended 
with  decisive  victory  to  the  Romans.  The  third 
(B.  C.  149-146)  was  a  wanton  one  for  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  which  was  effected  in  the  last-named 
year. 

pu  nl  ca,  subst.  [Lat.  Punica  (arfror)  =  a  pome- 
granate tree,  so  called  from  having  been  first  found, 
or  from  abounding,  at  Carthage.] 

Bot. :  Pomegranate;  a  genus  of  Myrtea?,  with  a 
single  species.  |  I'OMKC;KAXATI:-TKKK.  ] 

pu  nlc  eous,  pu  nlc  eal  (c  as  ah),  a.  [Lat. 
puntceus.]  Of  a  scarlet  or  purple  color. 

pu -nl-jln,  s.    [Lat.  puntc(a);  -in.] 

i'h'  in.:  An  acrid  uncrystallizablo  substance,  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  tree, 
Punica  grranalum.  ( Watts.) 

•pu  -nle-Bhlp.  fubst.  [Eug. puny;  -ship.]  Early 
beginning;  youth. 

pu'-nl-nSss, s.  [Eng. puny;  -ness.]  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  puny ;  pettiness. 

£un'-Ish,    *pon-ysche,    *pun-isch-en,    *pun- 
e,  'pun-ysn,  «pu  nice,  v.t.    [Fr.  puntss-,  root 
of  puntssanf,  pr.  par.  of  jiuni'r=to  punish;  Latin 
punio ;  O.  Lat.  pcenio=  to  punish,  to  exact  a  penalty ; 

fcena=a  penalty ;  Sp.  &  Port,  punir;  Ital.  punt're.] 
PAIN,  e.) 

1.  To  inflict  a  penalty  on  ;  to  visit  judicially  with 
pain,  loss, confinement, urotlier  penalty ;  to  chastise. 

2.  To  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  person  for ;  to  reward 
or  visit  with  a  penalty  imposed  on  the  offender. 

3.  To  inflict  pain,  or  injury  on,  generally,  but 
especially  in  boxing. 

4.  To  exhaust,  to  deprive  of  strength. 

"  Each  course  to-day  was  of  the  most  punishing  kind." 
—Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

5.  To  make  a  considerable  inroad  on  ;  to  consume 
a  largo  quantity  of. 

"I  shall  .  .  .  punish  the  old  gentleman's  sherry." — 
CMsell's  Saturday  Journal,  March  6,  1886,  p.  369. 

6.  Baseball  or  Cricket :  To  make  many  runs  off ; 
to  hit  freely ;  as,  to  punish  a  pitcher  or  his  pitching. 

pun  Ish  a  ble,  'pun  ysh  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.  pun- 
issable.]  Deserving  of  punishment :  liable  to  pun- 
ishment; capable  of  being  punished  by  law. 

pun  Ish  a  ble  ness,  s.  [English  punishable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  or  being  punishable. 

pun  Ish  er,  s.  [.Eng.  punish:  -tr.]  One  who 
punishes ;  one  who  inflicts  punishment,  pain,  loss, 
or  other  penalty,  for  an  offense  or  crime. 

pun  Isn-ment,  «pun  isshe  ment,  s.  [Fr.  pitn- 
iasement.] 

1.  The  act  of  punishing;  the  infliction  of  pain, 
loss,  confinement,  or  other  penalty,  for  a  crime  or 
offense. 

2.  That  which  is  inflicted  as  a  penalty  :  any  pain, 
loss,  confinement,  or  other  penalty,  inflicted  on  a 
person  for  any  crime  or  offense  by  a  dnly  qualified 
authority  to  which  the  offender  is  subject ;  penalty 
imposed  by  law. 

"  Punishments  of  unreasonable  severity  have  less  effect 
in  preventing  crimes  and  amending  the  manners  of  a 
people,  than  such  as  are  more  merciful  in  general,  yet 
properly  intermixed  with  due  distinctions  of  severity." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch-  1. 

3.  Pain  or  injury    inflicted  in  a  general    sense, 
especially  the  pain  or  injuries  inflicted  by  one  per- 
son on  another  in  a  boxing  match. 

•pu-nl  -tion,  'pu-ni-cl-on,  *pu-nls-By-on,  0pu- 
nys-y-on,  s.  [Fr.  puntfton,  from  Lat.puntftonem, 
accns.  of  punitio,  from  punitus,  pa.  par.  of  pumo= 
to  punish  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  punicton;  Ital. punizione.] 
The  act  of  punishing ;  punishment. 

pnn'-I-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  puntfus,  pa.  par.  of  puni'o 
=  to  punish .]  Pertaining  or  involving  punishment ; 
awarding  or  inflicting  punishment ;  pnnitory. 

"His  punitive  and  remunerative  justice."  —  Boyle: 
Works,  I.  288. 


punt 

pnn'-I-Wr-f ,  a.  [PcNrrrvz.]  Punishing;  tend- 
ing to  punishment. 

Pun  -Jaub,  Pun  -Jab,  Pan  -Jab,  s.  [Pers.  pan; 
=flve,  and  o6=water.  Named  from  the  five  rivers, 
the  Jhelum,  the  Chenanb,  the  Ravee,  the  Beas,  and 
the  Sutlej,  traversing  the  region.  Perhaps  at  first 
the  Indus  may  have  been  included,  and  the  Beas, 
the  shortest  of  the  whole,  omitted.] 

<-'•"</.:  An  extensive  territory  in  the  northwest  of 
India,  most  of  it  under  direct  Anglo-Indian  author- 
ity, and  ruled  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  large 
portion  of  the  remainder  constituting  the  protected 
state  of  Cashmere. 

Punjaub  wild-sheep,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Oi-i's  cyclocerot,  the  Oorial  (q.  T.). 

pun   Jum,  t.    [Native name.] 

Fabric:  A  fine,  heavy,  unbleached  long-cloth, 
made  in  India. 

punk,  *punck,  s.    [A  contract,  of  spunk  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Tinder  made  of  a  fungus,  Boletus  igniarius; 
decayed  or  rotten  wood  used  as  tinder ;  touchwood. 

2.  A  prostitute. 

"Thiapunfc  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

pun  -ka,  pun  -kah,  s.  [Hind.  pankhd=*  fan, 
allied  topanfc/ui=a  wing,  a  feather;  Sansc.  paksha 
=awing;  Pers.  panfcan=a  sieve,  a  fan.]  A  largo, 
broad  fan,  suspended  from  the  coiling,  or  a  number 
of  such  fans,  acting  simultaneously,  and  worked  by 
an  attendant.  It  is  common  in  India,  being  sus- 
pended over  a  table  or  bed.  It  has  a  lino  attached 
to  one  end,  which  passes  through  the  wall  or  door 
to  an  attendant  outside. 

"  The  atmosphere  .  .  .  so  delightfully  tempered  as 
to  render  punkahs  and  wind-sails  ul!  but  unnecessary." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

punk -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  punk;  -ish.]    Meretricious. 

•punk -ling,  s.  [Eng.punfc;  dimin.  suff.  -////•;.  I 
A  young  prostitute,  a  little  strumpet. 

•pun  -nage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  pun,  s. ;  -age.] 
Punning. 

punned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PcN  (1),  ».] 

pun    ner,  s.    [Eng.  pun  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  pounds  or  rams;  a  heavy  tool  used 
for  ramming  and  consolidating  earth  ;  a  beetle. 

2.  One  who  puns;  a  punster. 

pun'-nSt,  s.  [Cf.  Ir.  6«mn£=a  twig,  a  branch.] 
A  small,  but  broad,  shallow  basket  used  for  dis- 
playing fruit  and  flowers. 

"The  pickers  advance  through  the  strawberry  quarters 
carrying  two  punnets  each." — Blackmore:  Alice  Lorraine, 
oh.  xvi. 

pun  -nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  4  s.    [PUN  (1),  w.J 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :   Given  to  making  puns ;  exhibiting  a 
pun  or  play  upon  words. 

0.  At  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  making  puns, 
punnlng-arms,  s.  pi.    [ALLUSIVE-ARMS.] 
•pttn'-nlng-ljf,  adv.    [Eng. punning;  -Jy.l    In  a 

punning  manner ;  with  a  pun  or  puns.     (Carlyle.) 
•pfin-n8l'-6-gj,  8.    [Eng.  pun;  -ology.]    The  art 

of  making  puns, 
•pun  -n?,  subst.    [Eng.  pun,  v. ;  -y.]    A  punner,  a 

rammer. 
"  Hearing  the  harmonious  noise  made  with  beetle  and 

p  until)."— Smith:  Lives  of  II  IghKaymen,  i.  299. 

pun  -St8r,  s.  [Eng. pun  (I),  v.;  suff.  -tier,  as  in 
trickster,  Ac.  |  One  who  makes  puns ;  one  who  is 
given  to,  or  is  skillful  in,  making  puns ;  a  quibbler 
on  words. 

"If  yon  ask  him  to  help  you  to  some  bread,  a  punster 
should  think  himself  very  'ill-bred 'if  he  did  not;  and  it 
he  is  not  as  'well-bred*  as  yourself,  he  hopes  for  some 
'grains'  of  allowance." — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  604. 

Punt  (!),«./.  [Fr.  ponter,  from  ponfe=a  punt, 
from  Sp.  /IK ,1/11  a  point  (q.  v.).]  To  play  at  basset 
and  omber. 

pint  (2),e.  t.  At.   [PuNT.s.] 

A.  Transttftie: 

1.  To  propel  by  pushing  along  with  a  polo  through 
tin-  water ;  to  force  along  by  pushing. 

2.  To  convey  in  a  punt. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  push  a  punt  along. 
Pfint  (3)  ,v.t.&  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  kick,  as  a  football. 

B.  7n(rans. :  To  kick  a  football. 

punt  a  i,  s.  [PUNT  (l).r.]  The  act  of  playing  at 
basset  and  omber ;  a  punter. 

punt  (-),  *.  [A.  S.,  from  Lat.  ponto=&  boat.] 
[PONTOON.] 

1.  A   large,    square-built,    flat-bottomed    vessel, 
without   masts,  used  as  a  lighter   for  conveying 
goods,  4c.,  and  propelled  by  poles. 

2.  A  small,  flat-bottomed  boat,  with  square  ends, 
used  in  fishing,  and  propelled  by  poles. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  Bhiin;      -tion,      -flon  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 
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pniit  (3), ..    [PlTNi  (:t),  i-.]    A  kick  of  the  ball  at 
football. 
pnntU), «.    [PON-TEE.] 

punt  «r  (1),  «.  I  Eng.  punt  fl),  v.;  <r.l  One 
phu  punt-  or  plays  at  basset  and  ombre;  hem-r.  a 
gambler  generally. 

"A  crowd  of  awestruck  aiunteura  and  breathless  pu»f- 
tn."— Thackeray:  Xeiecomex,  ch.  xxviii. 

punt  8rCi),».    [Kaaiisb  pu«U  (2),  T. ; -er.]    Ouo 

who  propels  or  manages  a  punt ;  a  puutsman. 
pun   til,  ».    [PoKTEE.] 
pan   to,  «.    [Ital.  <t  Sp.,  from  Lat.  punctum=& 

point  ('i.  •- 

1.  A  dot  or  point  in  music. 

2.  A  t i.  -  in  fencing. 

punto  drltto,  i>hr.    A  direct  point  or  hit. 

punto  reverse  lor  rlverso),  phrase.  A  back- 
handed stroke. 

"Ah,  the  Immortal  passado  !  the  punfo  recenot  the 
hay  !  •'— miakftf. :  tiumeu  and  Juliet,  ti.  4. 

punts  man,  «.  [Eng.  punt  (2),  and  man.]  One 
who  manaw-  a  punt ;  specif.,  one  who  shoots  wild- 
fowl from  a  punt. 

"The  puntsman  followed  every  twist  and  turn."— Field, 
Dec.  19,  1886. 

PUnt     ?,    «.      [PoXTEE.J 

pft'-n#,  *puls  ny,  n.  &  «.  [Fr.  puw->i#=after- 
born,  i.  <-.,  younger,  inferior;  from  La  t.  post= after, 
and  natta- born.]  [PuisNE.J 

A.  At  adjective: 

*1.  Lately  horn ;  bom  later  than  or  after  another; 
young.  ( Miltim :  P.  L.,  ii.  387.) 

2.  Imperfectly  developed  in  size  and  growth ; 
small  and  weak;  feeble,  petty,  Insignificant,  dimin- 
utive. 

*B.  As  ttuhst.:  One  born  after  another,  therefore 
younger  and  weaker  than  he ;  a  junior,  a  freshman, 
a  novice;  an  inexperienced  person. 

"If  pitHif*  or  freshmen  should  regret  the  axioms  and 
principles  of  Aristotle."— ./acfcxiii.  Eternal  Truth  uf  Script, 
uret,  ch.  L 

•pu'-n^,  «.    [Fr.  punaise.]    A  Vjed-bug. 

"Th«is«  puttiet  or  wall  lice."  —  r.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  rzi*  ,  i-li  ir. 

puoy,  i>.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  spiked  pole  used 
in  propelling  a  barge  or  boat. 

pop,  t'.  i.  It,  t.    [Pup,*.] 

A,  Jtitruns.:  To  bring  forth  puppies  or  whelps,  as 
the  femalo  of  the  canine  species. 

B.  Trmi*. :  To  bring  forth,  as  a  puppy  or  whelp. 
"They  were pnppe d  ratherlute."— field,  Oct.  3, 1886. 

pfip,  ».    [An  abbrcv.  of  puppy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  puppy. 

2.  A  young  seal. 

PU  Pa,  pfipe,  .'.  [Lat.  ;>n/>«  — ;i  young  girl,  a 
doll,  a  puppet ;  fern,  of  pupu*= a  boy.] 

1.  Kntum. :  The  third  stage  in  the  development  of 
an  insect.    [NvHPH,  CIIBVHALIS.]     On  reaching  its 
full  growth  the  larvn  ceases  to  eat,  and  some  time 
later  becomes  encased  in  a  closed  shell  or  case, 
whence  after  a  certain  lengthened  period,  which 
typically  is  one  of  repose,  it  emerges  as  a  perfect 
insect. 

"Thepupo;  of  this  species  are  suspended." — Field,  Jan. 

2.  Zool.  <t  Paiceimt.:  Chrysalis-shell;  a  genus  of 
Holicidte.    Shell  rimateor  perforate, cylindrical,  or 
oblong;  aperture  rounded,  often  toothed;  margins 
distant,  mostly  united  by  a  callous  lamina.  Recent 
spocie*.25fi,  widely  distributed  in  both  hemispheres : 
fossil  40,  from  the  Coal-measures  of  America  and 
the   Eocene  of  Europe.    Throe  recent  sub-genera: 
Vertigo,  Axis,  and  Stenogyra.    (  Woodward.) 

pup    al,  'i.     [Eng.  pup(o);  -al.]     Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  pupa. 
"The  larval  and  pupal  conditions."— Athenmtm,  Dec. 

PU  p8r-l  al,  n.  [Eng.;)«p(a);  -anal.]  Of,  or 
belonging  t<>,  a  pupa  ;  pupal. 

Ptt  pate,  r.  i.  [Eng.  pup(o) ;  -ate.]  To  assume 
the  form  or  state  of  a  pupa. 

"  Bottorfites  of  the  Danian  group  never  go  to  earth  to 
pupate ."-  field,  Jan.  80,  1880. 

PU  pa  tlon,  «.  IPt-pATK.]  The  act  or  state  of 
IxM'orning  a  pupa ;  the  condition  or  state  of  a  jtupa  ; 
pupal  state. 

"Remaining  so  narked  till  the  period  of  their  puna. 
tlon."  -Academy,  Hept.  3.  1881. 

pupe, «.   [PUPA.] 

PV-pe"-U,  pu   pS  Id,  »«/)«/.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

brandy.     <  r..s.  i 
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I.  Ordinary  l.nn.i 

1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex  under  the  care  of 
a  teacher  or  tutor ;  a  scholar,  11  disciplo. 

"Feed  a  pupil'*  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax."  C(neper:  Trloeinfun. 

2.  One  under  the   guardianship   of   another;  a 
ward. 

II.  Law:  \  boy  or  girl  under  the  ago  of  puberty. 

•pupil-monger,  «.  One  who  takes  or  teaches 
pupil.-.  (Fi-ller.) 

pupil-teacher.  «.  A  young  person  of  either  sex 
who  i-  at  the  same  time  a  pupil  and  a  teacher, 
teaching  the  junior  pupils,  and  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  bead-teacher ;  one  in  apprenticeship 
as  a  teacher.  The  training  id  finished  at  normal 
schools  and  training  colleges,  and  on  passing  the 
necessary  examinations  the  pupil-teacher  becomes 
a  certificated  teacher.  (English.) 

pu  pll  (2),  «.  [Fr.  pupille,  from  Lat.  p«pil)o=a 
little  girl,  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  Sp.pupita;  Port.  & 
I  t.il.  pupilla.] 

Anat.:  The  circular  opening  of  the  iris  (q.  v.). 
Its  direction  is  slightly  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  iris ; 
its  contractions  are  caused  by  the  circular  layer  of 
the  iris,  and  dilation  by  the  radiating  fibers  of  the 
anterior  or  muscular  layer. 

"When  you  shut  one  eye,  thepxptf  of  the  other,  that  is 
open,  dilateth."— Bacon:  Xat.  HM.,  §868. 

IT  Pin-hole  pupil: 

Pathol. :  The  pupil  of  the  eye  when  so  contracted 
that  it  is  suggestive  of  a  pin-hole. 

pu  -pll-age,  *pu'-pll  lage  (age as  Ig),  s.  [Eng. 
pupil  (1);  -age.] 

1.  The   condition   or  state  of   being  a   pupil  or 
scholar;  the  period  during  which  one  is  a  pupil  or 
scholar. 

"  I  cannot  altogether  forget  what  I  learned  in  my  years 
of  pupillage." — Geddett:  Tran*.  of  Rible.  (Pref.) 

2.  The   condition   or  state  of    being  a  ward  or 
minor;  minority. 

"Aa  if  he  still  were  in  his  pupilnye." 

Daniel:  riril  War*,  v. 

PU-pl  lir  -I-t? ,  «.  [Fr.  pupillarite,  from  pupille 
=  a  pupil.) 

Scots  Ltur:  The  interval  between  birth,  ami  the 
ago  of  puberty  tq.  v.). 

pu  -pll-ar  ?,  pu  -pll  lar  f,  n.  [Fr.  pupillaire; 
Lat.DupiUartA.1 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  pupil  or  scholar. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  tin-  pupil  of  the  eye, 
pupillary-membrane, ». 

Anat.:  A  ddicato  transparent  membrane  closing 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  tin1  middle  period  of  foetal 
life. 

pu.  plp'-a-ra,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  7>i/»«  (q.  v.),  and  pan'o 
=  to  bring  forth.] 

Kntom.:  A  nub-order  of  Dlptera,  in  which  the 
larva?  reside  within  the  body  of  the  mother  till 
after  they  have  become  pups1.  Families,  Hippo- 
boscidte  and  Nycteribiidn*  (t[.  v.). 

PU  pip   a  roils,  n.    [PUPIPABA.] 

Kntom.:  Of.  or  )>ertaining  to,  tlie  Pnpipara ; 
bringing  forth  the  young  in  the  pupa  state. 

*pu  plv  8r  a,  B.  pi.  [Lat.  pupa  (q.  v.),  and  vora 
=  to  devour.) 

Kntom.:  The  Entomophaga  (q.  v.).  (Latreille.) 

*pu  pl-vcre,  ».  [PuprvoHA.]  Any  insect  belong- 
ing to  tlie  group  Pupivora. 

pn-plv  -5r  Oiis,  «.  [PDPIVORA.]  Entomophagous 
(q.v.). 

pfip'-pSt,  *ppp  et,  'pop  ette,  *pup  pit,  «.  [O. 
Fr.  poupetle,  dimiu.  from  Lat.  />upn  =  u  doll.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Anything  like  a  child  or  baby ;  a  doll. 
"Dead  images,  which  he  but  great  puppets  and  babies 
for  old  fools. — Homiliflt:  Srrwiott  agatnft  Idolatry. 

2.  A  small  image,  generally  in  the  human  form, 
moved  by  cords  or  wires,  in  a  comic  drama ;   a 
marionette. 

3.  One  who  acts   at  the  Instigation  or  will   of 
another;  a  tool. 

"That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  part." 

Scott:  Don  Kndrrlfk,  llill. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mark.:  [  PUPPET-VALVE]. 

2.  Lathe:  [HEADSTOCK,  TAILS-TUCK]. 
puppet-bead, «.    (  POPPKT-HEAD.] 
puppet-play, ».    [PUPPET-SHOW.] 
puppet-player,  saint.    One  who  manages   the 

motions  of  puppet^. 

puppet-stow,  puppet-play,  ».  A  mock  drama 
performed  by  pup|»  Is;  a  inurionetto-show. 

puppet-valve,  «.  A  disc  with  a  stem  and  verti- 
cal motion  to  and  from  ir-  seat. 


Purbeck-limestone 

pop  -pSt  Ish,  *pop-et  Ishe,  a.  [Eng.  puppet; 
-ifh.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  puppet ;  puppet-like. 

"8enslnge  wyth  other popet {the gaudes." — Bale:  Image, 
pt.  11. 

pup  -p8t  If ,  a.  [Eng.  puppet;  -ly.]  Like  a  pup- 
pet ;  puppet-like. 

pup -pit  man,  *pfip -peVmas  t8r,  «.  CEng. 
puppet,  and  man,  or  matter.]  The  same  as  PUPPET- 
PLAYER  (q.v.). 

pup  -pit  r f,  *pop  et  ry,  *pup  et-ry,  «.  [Eng. 
puppet;  -ry.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  puppet-show ;  mimic  representation. 
"The  piijwfry  in  the  church  of  the  Minerve,  represent- 
ing the  Nativity."— Evelyn:  Warn,  Dec.  '24.  1 16441. 

2.  Fig.:  Finery,  outward  show;  affectation. 

"Adorning  female  painted  puppetry." 

.VaiWun:  Seourat  "/  Villana,  ill.  8. 

tpfip  -nl-f  y,  »pup-pl-fle,  r.  (.  [English  jiuppy; 
sun.  -Jy.  J  To  make  a  puppy  of. 

"Did  fool  and  pvpplfle  themselves."— Htneell .-  Parly  of 
Beatls,  p.  29. 

tpiip  pi  If ,  a.  [Eng.  puppy;  -Iff.]  Puppy-like, 
like  a  puppy. 

"To  keep  up  with  it*  i»>i>t"t>J  dancings." — Kichardton: 
Claria»a,  v.  79. 

PUP  -py\  «.  &  «.    [Fr.  pt>up£e=&  doll,  a  puppet.] 

A.  Ansulatantirr: 

1.  Lit. :  A  whelp ;  the  young  of  a  bitch  or  female 
of  the  canine  species. 

2.  Fig.:  A  term  of  contempt  applied  to  one  who 
is  conceited,  affected,  and  impertinent;  a  silly  cox- 
comb, a  fop. 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  puppy :  hence, 
immature.    (Cowper:  Dtxj  and  Water  Lily.) 

Puppy-dog,  «.  A  puppy.  (Shaketp. :  King  John, 
ii.  2.) 

puppy-headed,  it.  Silly,  childish.  (Shakeap,: 
Tempest,  i'l.  2.) 

.PUP'  Pif.  !'•  ''•  [Pi'PPV,  «.]  To  bring  forth  pup- 
pies or  whelps ;  to  pup. 

"The  skin  which  cometh  away  after  rihe  hath  /"'!'• 
pied."— P.  Hollaiul:  I'llnie,  bk.  in.,  ch.  liv. 

Pup  pjf-hopd,  s.  [English  puppy;  -hood.]  The 
condition  or  state  of  a  puppy. 

"A  hound  that  had  not  yet  quite  thrown  off  the  instincts 
of  pujijiiiAood ."— Field,  Feb.  20,  1886. 

PUP  -p^-I§m,  «.  [Eng.  puppy;  -ism.]  The  char- 
acteristics or  manners  of  a  puppy;  that  which 
causes  a  person  to  bo  considered  a  puppy  ;  empty 
conceit  or  affectation. 

"The  puppyism  of  his  manner."— .Vi««  Austen:  8eMt. 
and  Sensibility,  ch.  xxxliL 

pu  ra  -na,  «.  [Sansc.=old,  ancient,  frompura= 
ola,  past.] 

Hinduism:  The  last  great  division  of  Hindu 
sacred  literature.  Eighteen  principal  Puranas  an- 
enumerated,  called  Brahma,  Pfldma,  Hrahmfinda. 
Agni,  Vishnu,  (iftroda,  Brahmavaivarta,  (Siva. 
Ltnga,  NArailiya.  Skauda.  Markandeya,  Htiavi^lt- 
vat,  M&tsya,  Varaba,  Kaurma.  Vaman,  and  Bhoga- 
vat.  None  of  them  is  dated.  Some  quote  frnni 
others,  and  the  period  of  their  redaction  embi . 
perhaps  a  dozen  centuries.  In  their  present  form 
none  of  them  appears  older  than  the  ninth  century 
A.  D.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Vishnu  and  (he 
Hhagavat  Puranas.  They  are  full  of  legends  relat- 
ing to  holy  places  and  ceremonial  rites,  withmimit" 
fragments  of  history.  Modern  Himlui  in  i- l.-n 
founded  on  these  compositions,  some  of  which  arc 
sectarian  productions,  advocating  the  claims  of 
particular  divinities  to  the  disparagement  of  others. 
In  addition  to  the  eighteen  principal 


there  are  eighteen  Upapurnnas  or  secondarj  I'urn- 
nas.  enumerated  by  H.  H.  Wilson  ( I'fitknu  1'nra.na, 
Introd.),  and  these  do  not  complete  the  list  of 
Puranic  literature. 

pft  ran  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  puran(a);  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  the  Purftnas* 

Pur -b8clc, «.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  A  peninsula  running  out  from  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire,  England,  about  ten  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  seven. 

Purbeck-beds, «.  ;>!. 

Qeol.:  A  series  of  beds  generally  considered  the 
highest  part  of  the  Upper  Oolite;  but  meriting, 
according  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  a  distinct  plan 
between  it  andthoOolito  there  isacomplote  break. 
stratigraphically  and  jmlavmtologically.  Tho  Pur- 
beck  bods  chiefly  consist  of  freshwater  liiue-tones, 
clays,  shales,  and  sandstones. 

Purbeck-limestone,  «. 

Geol.,  Comm.,  ttc. :  A  freshwater  limestone  in  t  he 
PmrbeOK.  Formerly  used  as  a  synonym  of  the 

whole    Purbeck   Ix'ds.    It   has  I n   employed    for 

paving. 
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Purbeck-marble 

Purbeck-marble, «. 

Geol.,  Comm.,  <tc.:  \  marblo  full  of  Pahulina 
shells,  found  in  tlio  Upper  Purbeck.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  building  stone  for  cathedrals,  &c. 

pur  blind,  'pore  blind,  *pure-blynde,  *pur- 
blynde,  </.    [Kng.  pure  =  whnlly,  anil  blind.] 
*1.  Wholly  blind,  completely  blind. 
1*.  Near-sighted,    short-sighted;    having   dim   or 
poor  sight. 

"The  truth  appears  BO  nuked  on  my  Hide, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out." 

Shakra,}.:  llenru  IV.,  PI.  I.,  11.  4. 

pur -blind  l£,  adt'.  [Eng.  purblind;  -Jj/.J  In  a 
pu i  r  'tii|  manner. 

pur -blind  ness, ».  f  Ens- purblind ; -tutu.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  purblind ;  dimness  or 
shortness  of  sight ;  near-sightedness. 

tpOr'-c,has-a  ble,  a.  fEng.  purchas(e) ;  •able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  purchased ;  capable  of  being 
purchased. 

"New  varieties  rained  in  this  way  were  not  purchasable." 
—Field,  March  8,  1886. 

pflr  -c.ha.se,  *por  chac  y,  *pur  chace,  *pur- 
Ches  v.t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  puivluicer  (Fr.  pourchasser) 
=to  por'-io.  to  purchase,  to  procure:  pur  (Fr.ywur) 
=  for.  <it.J  i.:,nsser=to  chase. J 

A.  Transitive .' 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  obtain,  acquuv,  or  gain  in  any  way  or  by 
any  means. 

*2.  To  steal. 

3.  To  obtain  or  acquire  by  payment  of  money  or 
its  equivalent ;  to  buy  for  a  price.    ((fenesisx^v.  10.) 

4.  To  obtain  or  pain  by  an  expenditure  of  labor, 
danger,  or  other  sacrifice. 

*5.  To  redeem,  to  expiate,  to  pay  for. 
"Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out  abuses*." 
Shakesp.:  Koineo  atift  Jiili'-t,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

i 1^  To  sue  out  and  procure,  as  a  writ. 
(2)    To  acquire  by  any  means  except  descent  or 
inheritance. 

2.  ffautieal:  To  apply  n  purchase  to;  to  raise  or 
move  by  mechanical  power;    as,  to  purchase    an 
anchor. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Languagr : 

1.  To  strive,  to  exert  one's  self. 

2.  To  acquire  wealth. 

II.  Naut. :  To  draw  in;  as,  a  capstan  purchases 
apace ;  that  is,  draws  in  the  cable  apace. 

pur'-c.hase,  *pur-chas,  *pur-chace,  *pour- 
clias,  *pur  clies,  suhst.  [O.  Fr. purchns  (Fr.  pour- 
cJio$)=oagcr  pursuit.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  'I'll''   acquisition  of  anything   by  any  means; 
acquirement. 

2.  That  which  is  obtained  or  acquired  in  any  way 
or  by  any  means ;  an  acquisition. 

•3.  Robbery,  plunder,  pillage. 

"A  heavy  load  he  bare    .    .    . 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchaa  criminal)." 

Spenser:  F.  V.,  I.  ill.  16. 
*4.  Booty,  plunder. 

"Thou  ehalt  have  a  share  in  our  purchase.'1 — Shakeap.: 
Benr\iir.,It.  /.,  U.  L 

5.  The  acquisition  of   anything   by  payment  of 
money  or  its  equivalent ;  the  act  of  buying. 

6.  That  which    is  acquired   by  the   payment  of 
money  or  its  equivalent. 

44  A  purchase  which  will  bring  him  clear 

Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year."         Sirift. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  suing  out  and  obtaining  a  writ. 

(2)  The  obtaining  or  acquiring  the  title  to  lands 
and  tenements  by  money,  deed,  gift,  or  any  means 
except  descent. 

2.  Mech.:  A  means  of  increasing  applied  power; 
any  mechanical  hold,  advantage,  power,  or  force 
applied  to  the  raising  or  removing  of  heavy  bodies ; 
mechanical  advantage  gained  by  the  application  of 
any  power. 

1|  To  be  worth  so  many  years'  purchase:.  Said  of 
property  which  will  return  in  the  specified  terra  of 
years  a  sum  equal  to  that  paid  for  it.  Thus,  an 
estate  bought  at  twenty  years'  purchase  will  return 
in  twenty  years  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  paid  for 
it.  Hence  this  and  similar  plirasos  are  used  figura- 
tively, as  when  wo  say  that  a  man'shfe  is  not  worth 
an  hour's  purchase ;  that  is,  is  in  extreme  peril,  or 
is  not  likely  to  last  an  hour. 

purchase-block,  s. 

Nautical:  A  double-strapped  block,  having  two 
scores  in  the  shell  for  that  purpose.  The  strap  is 
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wormed,  parcelled,  served,  and  spliced  together. 
It  is  then  doubled  so  us  to  bring  the  splice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  block. 

purchase-money,  ••*.    The  money  paid,  or  con- 
tracted to  be  paid,  for  anything  purchased, 
pur   9has  8r,  s.    [Eng.  purchas(e) ;  -tr.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   One  who  purchases  or  acquires 
the  right  or  title  to  anything  by  the  payment  of 
money  or  its  equivalent ;  a  buyer. 

II.  Lair:  One  who  acquires  orobtains  by  deedor 
gift,  or  in  any  way  other  than  by  descent  or  inher- 
itance. 

"The  I'u -i  purchaser,  perquisitor.  Is  he  who  nnt  ac- 
quired the  estate  to  his  family."— mack-alone:  Cunimmt., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

pur'  c5n,  ».    [See  def.]    The  native  name  for  a 
priest  of  the  Oriental  tire-worshipers. 
Pflr  -dah,  s.    [Hind.=a  curtain.] 

Fabric:  An  Indian  blue  and  white  striped  cotton 
cloth. 

pUre,  *pur,  a.,  adv.  It  >.  [Fr.  pur  (fern,  pure), 
from  Lat  jiurus=pure,  clean,  from  the  same  root 
as  Sansc.  pii  =  to  purify  j  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  puro.J 
[FiRE,«. ;  PUBGE.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Free  from  anything   which  contaminates,  de- 
files,  or  blemishes;  as— 

(1)  Free  from  moral  blemish  or  defilement :  inno- 
cent, blameless,  spotless,  chaste.  (Said  of  persons.) 
(Proverbs  xxx.  12.) 

(2)  Free    from  admixture  with  any   extraneous 
matter;  unmixed,  unadulterated. 

*'  A  pure  color  is  one  without  the  admixture  of 
any  other;  as,  pure  white. 

(3)  Free  from  anything  foul  or  polluting;  clear; 
not  filthy. 

"  Heplenish'd  from  the  purest  npringK, 
The  luver  straight  with  busy  care  site  brings." 

rape:  Homer's  Otlusseu,  iii.  450. 

(41  Free  from  all  that  vitiates,  pollutes,  or  de- 
grades: stainless,  genuine,  real.  (Said  of  actions, 
thoughts,  motives,  or  the  like.)  (James  i.  27.) 

*2.  Kitually  or  ceremonially  clean;  unpolluted. 
(Ktrri  vi.  2(1.) 

3.  Free,  clear,  sinless,  innocent,  guiltless.     (Pro- 
verbs xx.  !'.) 

4.  Not  vitiated  or  blemished  by  corruptions. 

"As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth   sound  in 
mine  ear  the  i>""  fine  talk  of  Home." — Aschain. 
!i.  Mere,  sheer,  absolute,  very. 
6.  Hight,  well. 

B.  As  adv.:  Very,  quite.    (Prov.) 

C.  Assitbstantire : 

*1.  Purity.     (Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien.) 

2.  Hogs'  dune. 

3.  Leather  Manuf. :  A  batii,  consisting  of  a  solu- 
tion of  dogs'  and  birds'  dung,  used  to  counteract 
the  action  of  the  lime  used  in  uuhairing. 

pure-mathematics, «.    [MATHEMATICS.] 

pure-obligation,  s. 

Scots  Late :  An  unconditional  obligation. 
pure-vllleuage,  s. 

Feudal  Laic:  A  tenure  of  lands  by  uncertain 
services  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  so  that  the  tenant 
is  bound  to  do  whatever  is  commanded  of  him. 

*pttre,  v.  t.  [Lat.  puro.]  [PCBE,  a.]  To  purify, 
to  cleanse. 

"  Let  hem  with  bred  of  pured  whete  be  fed." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,725. 

pu-re8,  ».  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  thick  soup,  made  of 
meat,  fish,  or  vegetables  boiled  into  a  pulp,  and 
passed  through  a  sieve. 

pure  -1?,  *pure-liche,  *pur  liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
pure:  -({/.] 

1.  In  a  pure  manner;  with  entire  freedom  from 
anything  polluting  or  defiling;  cleanly;  with  free- 
dom from  admixture  with  any  extraneous  matter 
or  substance. 

44  Pent  on  some  object,  which  is  purely  white." 

Itruytoii:  Elegy  to  the.  Lady  J.  S. 

2.  With  freedom  from  all  that  defiles,  degrades, 
or  pollutes;    innocently;  in    a    manner  free  from 
guilt  or  sin ;  chastely. 

3.  Merely,  absolutely,  completely ;  without  refer- 
ence to  anything  else ;  perfectly,  totally  ;  as.  It  was 
purely  an  accident. 

4.  Very,  wonderfully,  remarkably. 

pure -nSss,  »pure-nes,  s.    [Eng.  pure;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pure  or  free  from 
admixture  with    any   extraneous    matter   or  sub- 
stance; freedom  from  anything  polluting  or  defil- 
ing ;  cleanness ;  as,  pureness  of  gold,  purenes*  of 
air. 

2.  Freedom   from  all  that  pollutes,  degrades,  or 
defiles;    freedom    from   guilt   or   sin;   innocence; 
moral  cleanness. 

3.  Freedom  from  vicious  or  corrupt  words,  phrases 
or  modes  of  speech ;  purity. 


purgatorial 


pur  -fle,  *pur-flle,  v.  t.  [Fr.  pour/tier,  from  pour 
f  Latin  ;)i-o)  =  for,  tad/U  (Latin  Jiluin)  =  a.  thread.] 
I  PROFILE.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  decorate  with  a  wrought  or 


Purflo. 


flowered  border  (used  specif,  of  stringed  instru- 
ments) ;  to  embroider. 

44  With  rubies  edg'd,  ami  pttrflfl  o'er  with  gold." 

Hart*i  I'ininn  'if  Death. 
II.  Techniritllij: 

1.  Arch. :  To  decorate  richly,  as  with  sculpture. 

2.  Her.:  To  border,  as  with  ermines,  \c. 

pur  -fle,  pur  -flew  (ew  ns  ft), «.    [Fr.  pourflUt.] 

[PUBFLE,  t'.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  border  of  embroidered  work. 

2.  Her.:  A  border  or  embroidery 
of  fur  shaped  exactly  like  vair; 
when  of  one  row  it  is  termed  pur- 
llewed,  when  of  two  couuter-pui> 
flowed,  when  of  throe  vair. 

pur  -fled  (le  as  el),  pur- 
flewed  (ew  us  u),  a.  [English 
pui^fe,  purflew;  -€rf.] 

I.  Ordin.  Lang.:    Ornamented 
with     a     (lowered    or    puckered 
border. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  Ornamented  with  crockets. 

2.  Her. :  Trimmed  or  garnished;  applied  to  tho 
studs  and  rims  of  armor. 

Pur  -flSr,  sitbst.  [Eng.  purfie,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
purfles ;  specif,  one  who  ornaments  stringed  instru- 
ments with  purfliug  (q.v.). 

"The  prince  of  purflers  was  Stradivarius." — Grove: 
Dirt.  Muni,:  Hi.  53. 

pflr  -fling,  a,  &  s.    [Eng.  purfl(e)  ;  •ing.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Ornamented  with  embroidered  edg- 
ing ;  purfied. 

44 The  sleeve  is  more  larpn  and  intrfling.  like  those  we 
see  worn  by  bishops." — Sir  T.  Herbert ;  Trarelg. 

B.  Asmtbsl.:  Tho  ornamental  border  with  which 
tho  backs  and  bellies  of  stringed  instruments  are 
usually  finished.    (Grove.) 

*pflr  ga  ment,  ».  I  Lai  in  purgamentum,  from 
_puryo=to  purge  (o,.  V.).] 

1.  That  which  purges  ;  a  purge  ;  a  cathartic. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted  from  anything;  an  ex- 
cretion. 

pur  ga  tlon,  *pur-ga  ci  on,  *pur-ga-cl-oun, 
s.  [pr.  purgation,  from  L,at.jiurgationem,  accus. 
of  purgatio,  from  purgatut,  pa.  par.  of  purgo^tQ 
purge  (q.v.).J 

I.  Ordinari/  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  purging  or  ireciug  from  imparities, 
defilements, or  anything  extraneous  or  superfluous; 
a  clearing  or  cleansing  from  admixture  or  adultera- 
tion. 

"  The  purgation  of  the  Universities."— Xacaulaii:  Bill. 
Ena.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  The  act  of  purging  or  evacuating  the  intestines 
by  means  of  purgatives. 

II.  IMVJ:  Tho  act  of  cleansing  or  clearing  one's 
self  from  a  crime  of  which  one  has  boon  publicly 
accused  or  suspected.  Purgation  was  of  two  kinds, 
Canon  orCompurgation  [I'OMPURGATOR,  2],  or  Vul- 
gar [ORDEAL,  «.]. 

44  The  Duke  of  Glocenter  sent  his  purgation  upon  o«th 
by  the  bishop  of  London." — I^rynne :  Treacfteru  ana  ZW«- 
loualty,  pt.  i.,  p.  24. 

IT  To  put  one  to  his  purgation :  To  call  for  expla- 
nations ;  to  cause  one  to  justify  or  clear  himself. 

pflr  -ga  tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  purgatimu,  from 
purgat'is.  pa.  par.  of  purgo  =  to  purge;  French 
purgafi/.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  purg- 
ing or  cleansing;    specif.,  haying  the  quality  or 
power  of  evacuating  the  intestines ;  cathartic. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Pharm.  ( pi.) :  Cathartics  (q.  T.). 

pur'-ga-tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  purgative;  -ly.]  In 
a  purgative  manner;  so  as  to  purgo;  cloansingly. 

pur  ga-tor -I-al,  a.  [English  purgatory;  -aj.] 
The  same  as  PUBOATORIAX  (q.  v.). 

"The  idea  of  purgatoriat  suffering,  which  hardlr 
seems  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  lower  race*, 
expands  in  immense  vigor  in  the  great  Aryan  religions 
of  Asia.  In  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  the  working 
out  of  good  and  evil  actions  into  their  necessary  conse- 
quence of  happiness  and  misery  is  the  very  key  to  the 
philosophy  of  life,  whether  life's  successive  transmigra- 
tions be  in  animal  or  human,  or  demon  births  on  earth, 
or  in  luxurious  heaven-palaces  of  gold  and  jewels,  or  in 
the  agonizing  hells  where  Oriental  fancy  riots  in  the 
hideons  inventory  of  torture." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult,  (ed 
i.  97. 


bfiil,    bfi^;     p6~ut,    Jowl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c,hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e:flst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  --  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§lon  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


purgatorian 


Pttr  ga  t»r   I»n,a.A«.  [Eng.  purgatory;  -an.} 

A.  .!«  <i<0'-.'  (J'"r  pertaining  to  purgatory. 
"The     apparitions     of    purgatorlan    ghosts."— Mede: 

Apoftaif  of  Latter  Tlntft,  p.  46. 

B.  At  subst. :  A  believer  in,  or  supporter  of,  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory. 

"With  many  Divines  and  all  Purgatorlan*."—Bo*u!ell: 
tiff  u/J.>hu»;n,  iii.  IKS. 

•pur  ga  tor -I  Ous,  «.  [Lat.  purgatariut,  from 
puryntuf,  pa.  par.  of  jiun/o=to  purge  (q.  v.).]  Con- 
nected with,  or  having  the  nature  of,  purgatory. 

(jnNo».) 

pftr  g»  tor  f ,  *pur  ga  tor-le,  o.  A«.  [French 
purgaturie,  from  Lut.  purgatorius.'] 


3300 

pfirg -8r- ?, «.    [En*,  purge;  •ry.'j 

Sugar  Manuf.:  The  portion  of  a  sugar-house 
when;  tho  sugar  from  tho  coolers  is  placed  HI  hogs- 
heads [POLLING-CASK]  or  in  cones,  and  allowed  to 
drain  off  its  molasses  or  imperfectly  crystallized 
cane-Jnice. 

pfirg    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  «.    [PfBOE,  ».] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  sultntantive : 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing ;  purgation. 

2.  A  diarrhoea   or   dysentery;    looseness   of   the 
bowels. 

3.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  excreted ;  a  deposit. 
The  purgingeg  of  the  eeaa  beinge  then  esteemed,  as 


•A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  purge  or  cleanse ;  cleans-    man-8  faniiy  wonlde  make  the  price."— Brtndc: 
ing,  purgative. 

•"ni*  purgatory  interval  is  not  unfavorable  to  a  faith- 
leal  representative."— Burtf.  French  Kevolutlon. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Compar.  Religions:  Any  place  or  state  succeed- 
ing tho  present  life,  and  serving  as  a  means  of 
moral  purification.  (See  extract  under  PURGATOR- 
IAL.) 


Curtlut,  fol.  233. 

purglng-cock,  «. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  mud-cock  or  discharge-valve  of 
a  steam-boiler* 

purging-flax,  «.    [FLAX,  «.  II  (5).] 

purglng-nut,  s.    [CCRCAS.] 

pttr-I  fl-ca  -tlon,  «pur-i-fi  ca-cl-oun,  «.   [Fr. 


purl 

Pilr  -l-tan,  *Pttr  -1-tant,  «.  A  a.  [Eng.  purit(y); 
•an.] 

A.  Aitulatantivt: 

1.  Church  Hat.  :  The  name  given,  at  first  perhap 
in  contempt,  to  those  clergymen  and  othert,  in  the 
reign  of  tho  English  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  desired  a 
simpler,  and  what  they  considered  to  be  a  purer. 
form  of  worship  than  tho  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  sanctioned.    Tho  Puritan  controversy 
commenced   as    early    as  1550,  when  Hooper,  ap- 
pointed to  the  See  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  be  con- 
secrated in  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  then  in  use. 
The  name  first  given  to  those  who  objected  to  vest- 
ments and  ceremonies  was  Nonconformists.     Ac- 
cording to  Fuller  it  was  not  till  1564,  or  according- 
toStrype  till  1568,  that  the  name  Puritan  arose. 
When,  toward  the  close  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
many  of  the  Anglican  clergy  bo^an  to  lean  toward 
Armmianism.  the  Puritans  remained  sternly  Calvin- 
istic.    New  England  was  settled  very  largely  by  the 
Puritans. 

2.  One  who  has  severely  strict  notions  as  to  what 
is  proper,  or  who  is  strict  in  his  religious  duties. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans  or  dissent- 
ers from  the  Church  of  England;  as,  puritan  prin- 
ciples. 

pttr-I-t&n  -Ic-al,   »pur-I-tin  -Ic.   a.    [English 


2.  Roman  Theol.:  A    place  in  which    souls  who  purification,  from  Lat.  purificationem,  accus.  of 

depart  this  life  in  tho  grace  of  God  suffer  for  a  puriflcatio,  from  purifico=ta   purify    (q.  v.);   Sp. 

time,  because  they  still  need  to  be  cleansed  from  nurificacion;  Ital.  purificazione.J 

venial,  or  have  still  to  pay  the  temporal  punish-       1.  The  act  of  purifying  or  making  pure;  the  act       f.  xtjimi 

ment  due  to  mortal  sins,  the  guilt  and  eternal  pun-  Or  operation  of  freeing  from  extraneous  or  super-    practice. 

Uhment  of_ which  have  been  remitted.    (Adda^  <t  fluous  matter.  2.  Precise  in  religious  matters:  over-scrupulous 

"A.  very  feeble  instrument  of  purification."— Macaulay:     or  exact;  rigid. 

II,-!.    /;•.';..   Oh.  IL 


puritan;  -ical,  -tc.l 
1.  Pertaining  to  th 


e  Puritans  or  their  doctrines  or 


Arnold.)  The  existence  of  a  purgatory  was  defined 
by  tho  Councils  of  Florence  (1438-9J  and  Trent.  At 
the  latter  council  (sess.  xxv.,  Dec.  3, 4,  1563)  it  was 


.  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  ceremonially  by    JKosHx,  vi.  6. 


These  precise  puritanical  angels."—  Pmnnr.  1  llii 


the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  and  especially  by 


11,-llMI-il.     <lll'l      III'"     .-.mi'       ii.   .    !•'      V.1JO1I1S     [  »   «vitipll»*  Til    ^ 

^Lco^es'K  JSteS&jSS&S'-S.    2  SSbji^^o?  5SSS  °'  * ' 

ZkKipgar^re .sy^^ys!^  ^^^^/ss^S^&s^^ 

and  stumbling-blocks  to  the  faithful."  pttr  -I-fl-ca-tlve,  a.    [Lat.  punflcatus,  pa.  par. 

8.  Anglican:  Art.   xxn.  treats  of  Purgatory,  and    Of  purifico=ta  purify  (q.  v.) ;  FT. purificatif.]    Hav- 
inost  Protestants  consider  that  it  denies  Scriptural    ' 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  a  place.    High 
Churchmen, on  thecontrary,  hold  that  the  Anglican 
Church  has  no  authoritative  teaching  on  the  point, 
and  that  the  article  is  rather  directed  against  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  Roman  doctrine  than  that 
doctrine  itself.    Prayers  for  the  dead— the  natural 
outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory— are  in  many 
instances  offered  privately  by  her  members,  and 


., — „, —  pUr-I-tan'-IC-al-ly*.  adv.    [ English  puritanical; 

Therowere  variousceremonialcleansings  under    .;w  j    In  a  puritanical  manner ;  with  excessive  ex- 
the  Mosaic  law.      (For  purification  after  childbirth    actness  or  preciseness ;  according  to  the  teachings 


in  some  few  instances  publicly  requested  in  her 
Churches. 

purge,  e.  t.  A  «'.  [Fr.  purger,  from  Lat,  purgo, 
for  ;<uri(/o.  from«mrtui=puro,  and  a»o=to  do,  make, 
or  cause  ;  Sp.  A  Port,  purgar  ;  Ital.  purgare.] 

A.  Transitive  .' 


ing  the  power  or  quality  of  purifying  ;  purificatory. 

pttr  -I-f  I-ca-t5r,  «.  [  L&t.puriflcatus,  pa.  par.  of 
purijico=to  purify  (q.  v.).]  One  who  or  that  which 
purifies ;  a  purifier. 

pttr'-l-fl-ca-tSr-y1,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  puri- 
flcatorius.]  Tho  same  as  PUHIFICATIVE  (q.  v.). 

pUr -I-fI-8r, ».  [Eng.  purify;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  purifies  or  makes  pure;  a  cleanser,  a 
refiner.  ( Malachi  iii.  3.) 

pttr -I-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  pun  (genit.  puri»)=pus, 
and  forma= form.] 

'/../.  •  In  tho  form  of  pus ;  like  pus. 


or  practice  of  the  Puritans. 

"Puritanically  educated  under  the  tuition  of  Sam.  Bad- 
cliB."—  Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

pttr'-I-tan-lsm,  *pur-l-tan~lsme,  «.    [English 

1.  The  'doctrines,  notions,  or  practice  of  the  Puri- 
tans. 

2.  Purism. 

pttr  -I-tan-ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  Puritan;  -ize.)  Tr> 
conform  to  the  doctrines,  notions,  or  practice  of 
the  Puritans ;  to  affect  or  teach  Puritanism. 

pttr  -l-tan-lz-8r,  tubst.  [Eng.  puritaniz(r) ;  -er.J 
One  who  puritanizes;  one  who  affects  Puritanism. 

pttr  -I-tf,  *pur-«  te.  »pnr  1  te,  subst.  [O.  Fr. 
purM ;  Fr.  purete,  from  Lat.  puritatem,  accus.  of 
puritas,  from  p«rt«=pnre  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  puridad; 
Ital.  purita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pure ; 


pttr'-I  f  y,  *pnr-l-fle,  v.  t.  A  i.   [French  purifier.        (1)  Freedom  from  admixture  with  extraneous  or 

=r 


1.  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  removing,  separating,   /acio=to  make  ;  Sp.  A  Port',  purfflcar;  Hal.  puri 
or  carrying  off  impurities  or  superfluities;  to  clear    /Scare.] 


or  free  from  impurities. 

2.  To  clarify,  te  defecate,  as  liquors. 

3.  To   remove    by   cleansing   or  purification ;    to 
wash  or  clear  away.    (Generally  followed  by  away 
or  off.) 

"  Purge  away  my  sins." — Pitalm  Ixziz.  9. 

4.  To  make  atonement  or  satisfaction  for;to  clear 
or  free  from  consequences. 

6.  To  clear  or  f roe  from  moral  defilement,  pollu- 
tion, or  guilt.    (Followed  by  o/,  off,  or/rom.) 

••The  blood  of  Christ  ahull  purge  our  consc ienoe  from 
dead  work»."— Hebrews  ix.  14. 

8.  To  clear  from  accusation  or  suspicion  of  a 
crime. 

"  To  purge  himMlf  with  words." 

Hltakefp. :  Corlolonus,  v.  6. 

7.  To  operate  on  by  means  of  a  purge  or  cathartic. 
*K  To  void,  to  secrete. 

"  Their  eye*  purging  thick  amber."— Shaketp. :  Hamlet, 

*9.  To  excuse  ;  to  make  excuses  for. 
"They  fell  to  WMpinge  and  purgingc  of  thenueluea." — 
Brende.  (Julntuf  Curlluf,  fol.  128. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  grow  or  become  pure  by  clarification. 

-.  To  cause  or  produce  evacuations  from  the  in- 
testine*. 

"Why  does  physio.  If  It  doea  good,  purge,  and  cause  to 
vomit?  — Bunuan:  Pllgrim't  Progreta,  pt.  11. 

*3.  To  use  purges. 

'Til  purge  and  leave  sack." — SHaketp.:  Henry  IV., 
Ft.  I.,  1.  4. 

Purge,  «.     [PCBOE,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  purging. 

2.  That  which  purges;    specif,   a  medicine  that 
evacuates  the  intestines ;  purgative. 

Pftrfc-Sr,*.    [Eng.p«ry(e),v. ;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  purges  or  cleanses. 

2.  A  purge,  a  cathartic. 


pui   ~i  ~i  y  t      p  ui    i    lie,  v.  1 1  ot  *.    \_r  i  fin.  j  i  //»/  tjtvi  j 

from  Lat.  purifico= to^make pure :  jpuri«=pure,  and    SUperfluous"' matter ;  ~as7 "the"  'purity  "of   gold,  the 

purity  of  water,  Ac. 

(2)  Freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt;  cleanness;  as, 
the  purity  of  a  dress. 

(3)  Freedom  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of  sin  ; 
innocence. 

(4)  Chastity ;  chasteness. 

"Virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were  made  a  jest." 
— Macaulay:  Httt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

(5)  Freedom  from  improper  or  sinister  motives  or 
views :  as,  the  purity  of  one's  designs. 

(6)  Freedom  from  foreign  or  vicious  idioms,  cor- 
ruptions, or  barbarisms;  as,  the  purify  of  style  or 
language. 

Pur   klnge,  ».    [From  Purkinge,  the  discoverer.] 
(Soe  compound.) 

U  Celt*  of  Purkinge : 

r'  Im  «     THnh  uunm-lots  1    Thn  Fnarival  of       Anat.:    Certain  cells  or  corpuscles   lying   in    a 
fwh?ch  wLH±tftuted  by  Mordeca6!  <&  h'eHx     •{»•»•  layer  between  the  outer  and  ,nner  layers  of 

the  cortex  of  tho  cerebellum. 
Purklnge's  figures,  s.pl. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  pure  or  clear;  to  free  from  admixture 
of  foreign  or  superfluous  matter  ;  as,  to  purify  gold 
or  water. 

2.  To  free  from  pollution  ceremonially  ;  to  cleanse 
from  all  that  defiles  or  pollutes. 

3.  To  free  from  the  pollution  of  guilt  or  sin  ;  to 
purge  from  that  which  is  sinful,  vile,  or  base. 

"  Faith  is  it  great  purger  and  purifier  of  the  soul;  puri- 
fying your  hearts  by  faith."  —  /(/'•  Taylor:  Sermonf,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  8. 

4.  To  free  or  clear  from  improprieties,  corruptions, 
or  barbarisms;  as,  to  purify  a  language. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  pure  or  clear. 


(  httir*  •  Figures  produced  on  a  wall  of  uniform 


27-x.  3),  and  is  celebrated  to  this  day  by  the  Jews 
on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar  (March),  in 
commemoration  of  their  wonderful  deliverance 

from  the  destruction  with  which  they  wore  threat-  color  when  a  person  entering  a  dark  room  with  a 
oiiod  by  Haman.  On  these  festive  days  the  book  of  cantne  moves  it  up  and  down  approximately  on  a 
Esther  is  read,  presents  nro  interchanged,  and  gifts  level  with  tho  eyes.  From  the  eye  near  tho  candle 
are  sent  to  tho  poor.  Tho  great  popularity  of  this  an  image  of  the  retinal  vessels  will  appear  pro- 
festival  in  the  days  of  Christ  may  be  gathered  from  jected  on  tho  wall. 

Dg 


P*rl  .  (1).  P«arl.  »M.    [A  contract,  of  purfte,*. 


went  up  to  celebrate  at  Jerusalem  (John  v.  1). 

pur  lam,. i.  [Eng.pitr(e);  -i»m.]  Affectation  of 
exact  purity ;  specif.,  excessive  nicety  in  the  choice 
of  words. 

"To  evince  the  egregious  folly  of  pur/«m," — Fitzedward 
Hall:  ilodern  Engltun,  p.  31. 

pttr  -1st,  ».    [Eng.  pur(e), •-««.] 

1.  One  who  is  excessively  nice  or  precise  in  the 
choice  of  words ;  a  rigorous  critic  of  purity  in  liter- 
ary stylo. 

*2.  One  who  maintains  that  the  New  Testament 
was  written  in  pure  Greek. 


°r2f<A  toop^sed  to  deorate  the  edges  of  pUlow 


3.  An  inversion  of  the  stitches  in  knitting  which 
gives  to  tho  work  in  those  part*  in  which  it  is  used 
a  different  appearance  from  tho  general  surface. 

4.  A  gold  or  silver  wire,  formed  into  a  spiral,  used 
in  lace  work. 

parl(2),«.   [PrraM2),».] 

1.  A  circle  made  by  the  motion  of  a  fluid ;  a  rip- 
ple, an  eddy. 

2.  A  continued  murmuring  sound,  as  of  a  shallow 
stream  running  over  small  stones. 


fate, 
or. 


fat,    fare,     amidst, 
w'iit,     wolf,     work. 


what,     fall, 

wL6,      s6n; 


father;      we,     wgt,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 
as.     ce 


sir, 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go, 
qu 


pot, 

=  kw. 


purl 

Purl  (3), ».  [According  to  Skeat,  tor  pearl,  from 
Fr.  perle=&  pearl;  (ier.  perlen=to  rise  in  small 
bubbles  like  pearls,  to  pearl ;  perte  =  a  pearl,  a  bub- 
bl. .  ]  Originally  beer  or  ale  with  an  infusion  of 
wormwood;  now  applied  to  beer  warmed  nearly  to 
boiling  heat,  and  flavored  with  gin,  sugar,  and 
ginger. 

purl-man,  «.  A  man  who  gold  purl  to  the  sailors 
on  board  vessels  in  the  Thames. 

purl  (1),  v.  t.  &  t.    [A  contract,  of  purfle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Tran*. :  To  form  an  embroidered  edging  on ; 
to  (iecorato  with  friugo  or  embroider}'* 

*B.  Intrant. :  To  embroider. 

"Shall  he  upend  his  time  in  pinning,  painting,  purling, 
and  perfuming  u>  you  do?''—  Beaum.  <t  Met.:  Lore'* 
•Cure,  I.  2. 

purl  (2),  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  purr  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
Sw.  in/rill  tn  bubble  as  a  stream,  to  purl.  | 

1.  To  ripple ;  to  run  in  ripples  or  eddies. 

2.  To  murmur  as  a  shallow  stream  running  over 
small  stones ;  to  how  or  run  with  a  gentle  murmur. 

"Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  ri  IU." 

Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  «1. 

3.  To  curl ;  to  run  or  rise  in  circles ;  to  wind. 
"Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl' il  up  to  the  »ky." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  o/Lucrece,  1,407. 

*pflrl  (3),  v.  t.  [PURL  (3),  ».]  To  infuse  worm- 
wood in. 

=  to  whirl ; 
to  twirl 
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purl  (4) ,  t).  t.  A.  i.  [  For  pirl,  from  pirr=  t 
O.  Ital.  pirla  =  a  whipping-top ;  pirlare= 
round.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  from  horseback.     (Hunting 
*lang.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  turn  over. 

purl'  8r,  «.  [Eng.  puH  (3),  v. ;  -«r.]  A  fall  from 
horseback. 

"To  trifle  with  this  innovation  means  a  certain 
purl«-."—  yiela,  Deo.  26, 1886. 

pur'-lleu,  *pur-lue,  *pour-lleu,  *pur  luy, 
*pur  ley,  ».  I A  corruption  of  O.  Fr.  puralee,  from 
Lat.  pera»ih«(a<»o=a  perambulation  tq.  v.) :  pur, 
used  for  Lat.  per=through,  and  aller— to  go.] 

*l.  A  piece  of  land  which,  having  been  added  to 
an  ancient  and  royal  forest  unlawfully,  was  after- 
ward disafforested,  and  the  rights  remitted  to  the 
former  owners,  tho  extent  being  ascertained  by 
perambulation,  whence  tho  name. 

2.  Tho  land  lying  adjacent  to  a  forest. 

"Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  404. 

3.  Adjacent  parts  or  district ;  environs,  neighbor- 
hood. 

"Brokers  had  been  incessantly  plying  for  custom  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  court." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

•purlieu-man,  *purlie-man, s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  person  who,  having  land  within 
the  purlieu  or  border  of  a  forest,  and  being  able  to 
<iispond  forty  shillings  ($10)  a  year  freehold,  was 
licensed  to  hunt  within  his  own  purlieu. 

purl  -In,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp. :  A  horizontal  timber  resting  on  a  principal 
rafter,  or  a  purlin-post,  which  is  stepped  into  tho 
tie-beam,  and  helps  to  support  the  rafters  of  tbo 
roof. 

purlin-post,  *. 

Carp.:  A  strut  support- 
ing a  purlin  (q.  v.). 

pOr-loln,  *pur-long- 
«n,  *pur-long-yn,  *pro- 
long-yn,  v.  t.&  i.  [<T.  Fr. 
porioi'gnter,  purloignier= 
to  prolong,  to  retard,  to 
delay ;  Lat.  prolongo  =  to 
prolong  (q.  v.).  The  origi- 
nal sense  is  to  put  away  or 
remove.  Purloin  and  pro- 
iom/are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  carry  away  for  one's  self:  to  steal,  to  filch ; 
to  take  by  theft. 

2.  To  take  by  plagiarism  ;  to  plagiarize. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  steal,  to  practice  theft. 

2.  To  go  away  or  apart ;  to  retire. 

pur-161n -8r,  s.    [Eng.  purloin;  -er.]    One  who 

purloins ;  a  pilcher,  a  thief,  a  robber, 
pur-par-ty,  *pur-par-tle,  s.    [POUKPAHTY.] 
pur   pie,  *pur-pre,  *pur-pur,  adj.  <fe  ».    [O.  Fr. 

porpre,  pourprc  =  purple,  from  Lat.  purpurj=the 
lurple-fish,  purple  dye;  Gr.  porpA;/ra=thopurple- 

..sh;    porphj/reos=purple.     Probably    a   dull  red. 

Kor  tho  change  of  r  to  I  cf.  marble  for  marftre,  from 

Kr.  marhre,  Lat.  marmor.    Ital.  &  Sp.  purpureo= 

purple  (a.) ;  Sp.  &  Port.  purpura= purple  (s.) ;  Ital. 

porpura;  A.  S.  purpur.] 


Purlius. 
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A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Of  a  color  compounded  of  red  and  blue 
blended. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Imperial,  regal;   from  purple  being  the  dis- 
tinctive color  of  the  robes  of  royal  or  imperial  per- 
sonages. 

2.  Red,  livid;  dyed  as  with  blood;  dark-colored. 

B.  At »ubatant ire : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  secondary  color,  composed  of  rod  and  blue 
in  equal  proportions. 

(2)  A  purple  dress  or  robe. 

"  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  wan  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen." — Luke  xvi.  19. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Imperial  or  regal  power,  from  the  color  of  the 
royal  robes ;    as,  to  be  born  in  tho  purple.     [PoR- 

PHYKVOENITUS.] 

(2)  The  cardinalate;  from  the  scarlet  hat,  stock- 
ings, and  cassock  worn  by  cardinals. 

"The  Cardinal,  by  the  privilege  of  his  purple,  having 
been  strangled  in  prison.  — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Pot- 
tea,  oh.  viir 

(3)  [PURPLES.] 

*(4)  A  kind  of  shell-flsh. 

If  Purple  of  moltutca :  A  viscid  liquor  secreted  by 
I'H 1 1'" I'"  l« i'il Ins  and  other  species  of  tin-  genus. 
It  gives  a  crimson  dye. 

purple-and-gold,  s. 

I-' nt "in,:  Pyrauita  punicealit. 

purple-bar, «. 

Entom.:  Melanthia  ocellata,  a  European  geome- 
ter moth. 

purple-barred  yellow, .-. 

Entomol.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Lythria 
purpuraria. 

purple-beech,  ».  A  variety  of  the  beech,  with 
brown  or  purple  foliage. 

purple-black,  ».  A  preparation  of  madder,  of  a 
deep  purple  hue,  approaching  to  black ;  its  tints, 
with  white-lead,  are  of  a  purple  color.  It  is  very 
transparent  and  powerful,  glazes  and  dries  well  in 
oil,  and  is  a  durable  and  eligible  pigment,  belong- 
ing perhaps  to  the  semi-neutral  class  of  marone. 

purple-clay, «. 

Entom.:  Noctua  brunnea. 

purple-clover, «.    [CLOVER.] 

purple-cloud, «. 

Entom. :  A  European  night  moth,  Cloantha  per- 
spicittaris. 

purple  copper-ore,  «.    [BORNITE.] 

purple-  cruorln,  s. 

Chem.:  A  name  for  tho  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  when  partially  deoxidized. 

purple  egg-urchin,  .<. 

/.ni'il. :  Echinut  lividus. 

purple-emperor, «.    [EMPEROR,  II.,  If.] 

purple  hair-streak,  «.    [HAIR-STREAK.] 

purple-heart, ».    [PURPLE-WOOD.] 

Purple-heart  urchin : 

Zool. :  Spatangut  purpureui. 

purple-heron,  s. 

Ornith.:  Ardea^mtrpurea,  aboat  the  same  size 
as  tho  Common  Heron  i  .1 .  cinerea),  but  of  much 
darker  plumage;  the  occipital  plumes  are  glossy 
black,  tinged  with  purple. 

purple-kaleege,  «. 

Ornith.:  Euplocamut  hortfieldii,  from  the  North- 
west Himalayas. 

purple-lily, «. 

I'.nt.:  The  Martagon  Lily. 

purple-Up,  ». 

Hi  it. :  Vanilla  claviculata. 

purple-loosestrife, «. 

Bot. :  L/jth  rii  i/i  salicaria. 

purple-marbled,  t. 

Entomol.:  A  European  night  moth. 
Hicra  ostrina, 

purple-martin,  «. 

Ornith.:  Proffne  tubi*  (Baird),from 
the  whole  of   the  United  States  and 
North  Mexico.    Plumage  entirely  lus-       Purple 
trous  steel-blue,  with  a  purplish  gloss.  Loosestrife. 

purple  of  cassius,  a. 

Chemistry:  Au  .Sn^Os.^H^O.  A  brownish-purple 
powder  obtained  by  adding  stannous  chloride  to  a 
dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride.  It  is  used  for 
coloring  tho  ruby  glass  of  Bohemia. 


purpose 

purple-starling,  «. 

Ornith.  :  Sturnua  purpuretcen*,  from  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia. 

purple-thorn,  ». 

Entom.:  Sefem'u  illuttruria,  a  European  geome- 
ter moth. 

purple-wood,  •*.  A  species  of  wood  from  the 
Brazife,  tho  heart-wood  of  Copaifera  pubiflura  and 
C.  bracteata.  It  is  a  hand.i<imo  wood  of  a  rich 
plum  color,  very  strong,  durable,  and  elastic.  It  i* 
imported  in  logs  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
square,  and  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  principally  used 
for  ramrods,  buhl-work,  marquetry,  and  turnery. 
Called  also  Purple-heart, 


tpfir-ple,  v.t.  &  i. 

A.  Trait*.:  To  make  or  dye  of  a  purple  color;  to 
stain  or  tinge  with  purple  or  a  deep-rod  color. 

Till  ruddy  morning  purpled  o'er  the  east." 

Pope:  Homer"*  Odusseu,  663. 

B.  l  HI  runs.  :  To  be  or  become  of  a  purple  or  desp. 
red  color. 

"The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  i<"i  i>li'/:/  rolls  on  either  side." 

fiyron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  i. 

pur  -pie.},  i.  pi.    [PURPLE,  a.]  [EARCOCKLE.] 
Pfir  -ple-wSrt,  i.    [Eug.  purple,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  i  'i  mill  ni  in  paluttre. 

pur  -pllsh,  a.  [Eng.  purpl(e)  ;  -ieh.]  Somewhat 
purple  in  color. 

"The  yellow  filaments  are  tipped  with  purplish  apices." 
—  Oralnger:  The  Sugar-Cane,  IT. 

pur'-p8rt,  «.    [O.  Fr.  pourporf.]    [PURPORT,  «.] 
•1.  Disguise.    (Spenser:  F.  Q..  III.  i.  52.) 
2.  Meaning,  tenor,  import  ;  intended  signification  ; 
drift. 

"A  book  so  piteous  in  purport." 

Shakesp..   Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Pur  -port,  v.  t.  4  i.  TO.  Fr.  purporter,  pourparler 
=  to  intend,  from  pur  (Fr.  pour)  =  Lat.  pro=  accord- 
ing to,  aiidporter=to  carry.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  import,  to    signify,  to    mean;   to 
convey,  as  a  moaning  or  import  ;  to  intend. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  have  a  certain  purport,  meaning, 
or  signification  ;  to  import,  to  signify. 

Pur  -p3rt-18B8,  adj.  [Eng.  purport,  s.;  -lew.) 
Having  no  purport,  meaning,  or  import  ;  meaning- 
less. 

pOr  pose,  *j>or-pos,  *pur  pos,  subst.  [O.  Fr. 
pmtrpoa,  a  variant  of  propo«=a  purpose,  drift,  or 
end,  from  Lat.  prop<wi7um=a  thing  proposed,  prop. 
in-lit,  sing,  of  propoftt'/ufl,  pa.  par.  of  propow>=to 
propose,  to  propound  (q.  v.).J 

1.  That  which  a  person  sets  before  himself  as  the 
object  to  bo  gained  or  accomplished;  the  end  or 
aim  which  one  has  in  view  in  any  plan,  measure,  or 
exertion. 

"Who  ne'er  his  purpose  tor  remorse  gave  o'er." 

Hcott:  Don  Roderick,  xxxvili. 

2.  That  which  one  intends  to  do  ;  intention,  design, 
plan,  project. 

"Far  from  tan  purpose  of  his  coming  hither." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  <if  Lucrect,  113. 

3.  That  which  is  spoken  of  or  is  to  be  done  ;  ques- 
tion, matter,  or  subject  in  hand. 

"Haste  her  to  the  purpose."  —  Shakesp.:  Troilus,  Iv.  & 

4.  That  which  a  person  or  thing  means  to  say  or 
express;  sense,    meaning,   purport,    intention,   in- 
tent. 

"  The  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  1. 

*5.  That  which  a  person  demands  ;  request,  propo- 
sition, proposal. 

"  Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  It.  /.,v.  L 
*6.  Instance,  example. 

"'Tis  common  for  double-dealers  to  be  taken  in  their 
own  snares,  as  for  the  purpose  in  the  matter  of  power."  — 
L'Kstrange. 

*7.  Conversation,  discourse.  (Spenter:  F,Q.,II. 
vi.6.) 

*.H.  An  enigma,  a  riddle,  cross-purposes  ;  a  sort  of 
conversational  game.  [('ROSS-PURPOSES.] 

"Cards,  catches,  purposes,  questions."  —  Burton:  Anat. 
Melancholy. 

9.  Effect,  result. 

"To  small  purpose  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem  been 
assembled."—  Hooker:  Eccles.  Politu. 

If  (1)  On  purpose,  *i'n  purpose,  *of  purpose  :  Pur- 
posely, intentionally,  designedly  ;  of  ,-pt  purpose. 

(2)  To  the  purpose,  *to  purpote:  With  close  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  in  question. 

"He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose."— 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  8. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     as,;     expect,      XenopLon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhua.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  --  bel,     del. 


purpose 

Pur  p6se,  r.  (.  &  i.  |O.  Yr.mtrnoter,  a  variant 
of  prvpuavr-to  propose  (q.  v.}.  />ur(««w  and  },ro- 
DOK  aredoublet.-.  7 '« !•/««< .  v..  is  distinct  in  origin 
from  ;/•-  thouirh  completely  confounded 

with  it  iiiii'^M-iation.    (Steal.)] 

A.  Trunxitii-i  : 

•1.  To  set  forth;  to  bring  forward.     (H'ycliffe.) 

2.  To  intend,  tc.  design:  <<•  determine  or  rMMTa 
on  something,  as  an  end  or  object  to  be  kainedor 
•eoomplUbed. 

••  U  ••  liave  friends 
That  purpiM*  merriment." 

Sltultrtf.i  Mrrchuut  uf  renter,  Ii.  2. 

3.  To  mean,  to  wish,  to  intend. 

"X  have  poanoiinid  your  grace  of  what  1  purpose." 

stuike*i>.:  Merchant  uf  Venice,  frv.  1. 

B.  Ititnitijittirt  : 
*1.  To  discourse. 

"She  in  merry  sort 

Them  gan  to  bord,  and  purpose  diversely." 
Slifiuer:  F.  V.  H-  *''• 
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T  Tare  makes  the  genus  tho  type  of  a  family 
Purpnridip. 

2.  Fathol.:  A  peculiar  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
blood  aud  tissue-,  evinced  by  purple  spot.-,  chiefly 
on  the  legs,  due  to  unhealthy  surroundings,  want  of 


purser 

B.  Trail*. :  To  signify  by  purring  or  by  making  a 
murmuring  noise. 

"The  secretary  purred  delighted  approyal."— C.  Ktngi- 
Icy:  llypatitt,  ch.  xxiii. 

p&rr  (1),  *pur,  s.    [PURR,  «•.]    Tho  soft  murmur- 

.]    A  sea- 


pur  pu  rate, 'i.  A  «.    (PCBPUEA.! 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  purpura. 

B.  At  tubstant i i<  . 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Salts  of  purpuric  acid, 
purpurate  of  ammonia, «. 

Chem.:  (  ..IKN.A.H'O.  Murexide.  Prepared  by 
.art.-  of  uramil,  with  three  parts  of 
>  and  water,  and  filtering  while  hot. 

„ , in  the  form  of  square  prism*, 

which  by  reflected  light  exhibit  a  metallic-green 
nitted  light,  a  deep  red  color.    It 


Feb.,  1886,  p.  152. 

pur-re,  s.    [PEEEV.J 
pur  -reS,  «.    [Hind.  peori=yellow.] 
Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  matter  imported  from 
India  aud  China,  supposed  to  beobtained  from  the 
urine  of  camels,  elephants,  and  buffaloes.    It  is 

„_„..„_„_<_.    ,--          .     brown  on  the  outaide.ofadeeporango  colorwithin, 

boiling  four  parts  of  uramil,  with  three  parts  of    and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Indian  yellow, 
mercuric  oxide  and  water,  and  filtering  while  hot.       pfir-rg -1C,  <i.    [Eng.  purre(e);  -ic.]    Contained 
OpfflP^itSWWB  '."^fcK  "J  SSSffffSSi    in" or  derive,!  fro,,,1  purn£  (q.  v.).' 


luster ;  by  transmit  it^  n^m.u  u*.-*>^«  »u»»  ,,.,....    ** 

2.  To  intend,  to  design ;  to  have  intention  or  de-    is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  difficultly  soluble 

in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water.    It  was 


Purpnre. 
Purple. 


"Yet  did  I  purpi"***  as  they  do  intreat." 

.S*,,ir«p..-  Henry  VI.,  PI.  II.  iii.  2. 

Pur   pOsed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [PTJEPO8E,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .-Is  adj.:  Having  a  purpose  or  design;  resolved, 
determined. 

"  I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress."— 
Psalm  xvii  3. 

Pflr  pbseA  If ,  adverb.  [English  purposed;  •ly.'] 
Accord iiii;  to  or  with  a  purpose;  purposely,  ue- 
cignedly.  intentionally,  on  purpose. 

"Driven  either  casually  or  purposed/I/."— Xorth:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  615. 

tpflr  pose  f  01, +pflr  p6se  full,  a.  [Eng.  pur- 
pose; -full.  | 

1.  Full  of  purpose  or  intention ;  designed,  inten- 
tional. 

"With  Mary  he  had  been  happy  and  purposeful." — Xiss 
Thaekernu  Miss  Williamson's  Divagations,  p.  282. 

2.  Important,  material. 

"Most  hideously  purposeful  accounts."— Tylor:  Prim. 
Culture,  I.  469. 

Pftr -pose  f  fll-ly1,  adr.  [Eng.  purposeful;  -fji.] 
Ofset  purpose  or  design ;  with  purposeor  intention  ; 
intentionally,  designedly,  purposely. 

"Oavalry  that  will  charge  home  and  sacrifice  itself  may 
be  employed  purposefully." — Fortnightly  Review?,  Dec., 
1888,  p.  844. 

Pur  P&se-lSss.  adj.  [English  purpose;  -ie«s.] 
Having  no  purpose,  effect,  or  result ;  objectless. 

"A  vain  and  purpt. 
on  Eacle*.  Iii.  4. 

Htpflr 

Haviug   ......  .     . 

answer  any  particular  design  or  pur|K>se. 

"Api/rpoiwI/A'r  determination  to  acquiesce  no  longer  in 
the  fatuous  policy." — Ltmtton  Htlily  Telegraph. 

pur  p&se  1$,  adv.  [Eng.  purpose:  -Jy.]  Of  set 
purpose  or  design;  on  purpose;  Intentionally; 
designedly.  __.,  _.  

"I  have  been  p«rp,»f  IK  prolii  in  this  demonstration."-    ing  matter  obtained  from  madder  in  the  same  way 
Hrii'i..-*    On  Nttthemtitieal  Evidence,  p.  24.  as  alizarin.    It  may  be  separated   from  the  alum 

««.   «A.  2.    ,     rp«.  „!  liquid  from  which  tho  alizarin  has  deposited,  by 

Pflr    pos  8r,».    [Eng.  purpo,(e),  v.;  <r.]  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  washing  out  tlie  alumina 

1.  One  who  proposes  or  brings  forth  anything ;  a    " 
letter-forth. 

2.  One  who  purposes  or  intends. 

pur   pos  Ive,  «.  I  Eng.  purpo*(e) :  -ire.]  Having 


poses*  ceremony."— Bp.  Hall:  Serm. 

pise  like,  adj.    [English  purpose;  -like.] 
tlie  appearance  of  purj>oso  or  design ;  lit  to 


formerly  much  used  iu  dyeing,  but  is  now  superseded 
by  rosanilinc. 

piir  -plire,  *.  4  a.    [Lat.  purpura= purple.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Her. :  The  term  used  for  purple.  It  is 
represented  in  engraving  by  diagonal 
lines  from  tho  sinister  base  of  tho  shield 
to  the  dexter  chief. 

•B.  At  adj.:  Purple. 
"Overclad  with  blood  in  put-pure  hew." 
Hudson:  Judith,  v.  842. 

PUT-pur  -i  al,  a.  [Lat.  purpureus.] 

"Alight  so  mild,  so  powerful    .    .    . 
Shed  Hpurpureal  halo  round  the  scene." 

.Vi.  II.'!/.    V""  "   •»"''•  i- 

pur  -pu  rein,  «.    [PUBPCBA.] 

Chem.:  CjoHiaNOa.  Purpuramide.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  purpurin.  On  addition 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  precipitated,  and 
separates  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  in  crimson 
needles  with  tine  green  color  when  seen  by  reflected 
light.  It  is  easily  soluble  iu  hot  water,  alcohol,  aud 
dilute  alkalies,  and  imparts  to  silk  and  wool  a  fine 
rose  color,  but  does  not  permanently  color  vegeta- 
ble fabrics. 

pur  pur  Ic,  a.  [Lat.  purpura;  Eng.  stiff.  -i'c.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  genus  Purpura,  or  the  dye 
thence  obtained, 

purpurlc-acid,  8. 

Chem.:  ('8H-,N":,Ofi.  The  hypothetical  acid  of  the 
purpurates.  It  has  not  been  isolated. 

pur  pttr  -I-dse,  s.  pi.    [PUBPUEA,  ^1.] 


purreic-acid, «.    [EUXANTHIC  ACU>.! 

piir  -ren-6ne,  t.    [PCEEEE.)    [EUXANTHONE.) 

pur   rSck,  «.    [PARBOCK.]    A  paddock. 

pfirse,  *pors,  *pura,  'burs,  «.  [O.  Fr.  borne  (Fr. 
fc<mr«e)  =  a  purse,  from  Low  Lat.  buna  =  a  pur.-c-, 
from  Or.  6j/r«'=a  skin  or  hide;  Ital.  borsa ;  Sp.  <fc 
Port,  balsa :  Dan.  Ii.  Sw.  bars;  Dut.  beam.  ] 

1.  A  small  bag,  pouch,  or  case  in  which  money  is 
contained  or  earned  in  the  pocket. 

2.  Hence,    treasury,    resources,    finance;    as,    to 
exhaust  the  public  purge. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  offered  as  a  prize,  or  collected 
as  a  present;  as,  to  present  a  person  with  a  purse 
of  money. 

4.  A  specific  sum  of  money.    In  Turkey  it  consists 
of  500  Turkish  piastres,  and  its  value   is   $22;    in 
Egypt  a  purse  consists  of  500  tariff  piastres,  value 
$25 ;  in  Persia,  50  tomans,  value  $107. 

II  (1)  A  t/'il.t  purse,  an  empty  purse:  Poverty, 
want  of  resources. 

(2)  A  lonii purse,  a  heavy  purse:  Wealth,  riches, 
largo  resources. 

(3)  »S'irorrf  and  purse:  Tho  military  power   and 
wealth  of  a  nation. 

(4)  To  make  a  purse:  To  put  together  a  sum  of 
money. 

purse-bearer,  s.    One  who  carries  the  purse  of 

another. 

purse-crab,  s. 

Zuol. :  The  genus  Birgus  (q.  v.). 
*purse-ful,  'purse-full,  a.    Rich, 
'purse-leech,  «.    One  who  grasps  at  mouey. 
'purse-milking,  a.    Extortionate, 
•purse-mouth,  «.    A  pursed-up  month, 
•purse -mulgent,  a.    Sucking  or  draining  the 
purse;  extortionate. 


"In  like  manner  this purse-mulgent  physician  not  lonir 

•Pflr-pu  rlf-fir-a.s.pf.    [Lat,purpura=purple,    since   dell,t    with   „  gentlewoman."- K.Wr.   Bath,   of 
and  frro= to  bear.  ]  Uathr,  p.  864. 

ZoOl. :  A  group  of  Mollnsca,  essentially  the  same 


as  the  modern  Bucciuidee.    (Lamarck.) 
pur   pu  rln,  «.    [Lat.  purp«r(«);  -in.] 

('/»•,«.;  CaoHiAi-    Oxyalizaric  acid.    Aredcolor- 

from  madder  in  t 

as  alizarin.    It  may  be  separated   from  the  alum 

ich 

adding  sulphuric  ai 
by  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  precipitated  pur- 
purin.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  red  or  orange 
colored  needles,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
is  nn  in-  soluble  in  water  than  alizarin.  It  dissolves 


pnrpurozanthic-acid,  s. 
Chem.:  CisHsOo  =  CuHjO^.COjH. 


An   acid  ob- 


tained by  boiling  purpurin  in  a  solution  of  alum, 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  alco- 


ITUA   -*»vo    ftvvt  •*.     |  I^IIH.  /'(if /MM,<r;  .    -iic.j     JAaviiiK       ;      V      .,.  -    .. i. ,-  - ' 

an  aim,  object,  or  purpose ;  designed  for  some  pur-  in  boiling  alum  water  and  in  caustic  alkalies,  form- 
pose,  ing  bright  red  solutions,  and  is  less  easily  attacked 

"  Tho«  apparently  ,,«r,»««  adaptations  of  structures  by  nitrio  acid  than  alizarin, 
and  functions."— .\aturr,  vol.  iiiv.,  p.  506.  pur-pttT  6x  an  -thlc,  adj.    [English  purpurox- 

Pflr   pfts  lye  nSss,  «.     [Eng.  purposive:  -nest.]  °"*JjW'  -'c-l  Derived  from  or  containing purpur- 

Tne  (junlity  or  state  of  being  purposive  or  designed  '  ""• 

for  an  end. 

pur  prSs   twre,  t.    [POCRPKESTCBE.] 

p&r  prl§e,  'pour  prise,  suhst.  [  Kr.  purpru.] 
[PouiM'iio  i  TICK.  ]  A  close  or  iuclosure;  the  whole 
compas^  of  a  manor. 

"Environ  the  whole ptiurprlse  and  precinct  thereof."— 
/'.  /folbiml.-  llutnrrh,  p.  8W). 

pur  pu  ra,  '•  I  Lat..  a  name  given  to  many  mol- 
lusks  yielding  a  purple  dye,  and  hence  the  dye 
itself.  | 

1.  KtM.  ef  Palaeont, :  A  genus  of  liuccinidip;  shell 
striated,  Imbricated,  or  tnbercnlatedj  spine  short. 
aperture  large,  aiifbtly  notched  in  front,  upper  lip 
Bucb  worn  and  flattened.  ii.-i,,ii  -[»•. -IDS  140,  very 
widely  distribut4Ml,  ranging  from  low-water  to 
'  jrenty-flve  fathoins.  Many  yield  a  dull  crimson 

ye,  formiTly  utilized.      i'urpurn  l,i/,,/l'i».  the  sole 

iriti  i  IMIIIIH!.-  on  the  coast  at   low  water, 

and  is    very    destructive    to    musscl-lx-ds.      Forty 
fossil  ^I^e(•il•?^,  coinni'-nciug  in  the  Tertiary  and  cnm- 

ing  down  to  the  Pleistocene. 


hoi,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles, 
and  melts  at  231°.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  splits 
up  into  carbonic  acid  anupurpuroxanthin. 

pur  pur  ox  an -thine,  ».  [Eng.  jmrpur(in); 
"(.'  '/'/•  /o,  and  xanthineA 

Chem.:  CuHioOs^'uEMOHHOsHj.  The  product 

of  the  reduction  of  an  alkaline  purpurine  solution    bursar  are  doublets 
by  phosphorus.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
ben/.ene,  and  alkalies. 

purr,  ^pur,  v.  i.  t  t.  [An  imitative  word ;  cf. 
Scotch  pirr=a  gentle  wind ;  Icel.  6yrr=a  wind.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  soft  murmuring  sound, 
as  a  cat  when  pleaded. 


purse-net,  s.    A  net,  the  month  of  which  can  be 
drawn  together  and  closed  like  a  purse, 
purse-pinched,  a.    Poor. 

"  Purse-pi nched  and  soul-pain' d." 

Davits:  SHcroco&mos,  p.  14. 

purse-pride,  «.  Pride  or  insolence  arising  from 
the  possession  of  wealth. 

purse-proud,  a.  Proud  of  one's  money ;  puffed 
up  with  the  possession  of  money  or  riches. 

"What  is  *o  hateful  to  a  poor  man  as  the  purse-proud 
arrogance  of  a  rich  oueV — Observer,  No.  12. 

purse-taking,  «.  The  act  of  taking  or  stealing 
purses;  thieving. 

purse-tassels,  s. 

Hot. :  Muscari  comotum. 

purse,  v.  t.  &  i.    [PTJRSE,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  put  into  a  purse. 

2.  To  draw  up  or  contract,  as  the  opening  of  a 
purse ;  to  wrinkle,  to  (tucker. 

"Contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together." 

Shakesp..  othrllo,  ill.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  or  steal  purses ;  to  thieve ; 
to  pick  ]>ockcts. 

purse '-rtl,  s.  [Eng.  purse ,•-/«(()).]  As  much  as 
a  purse  will  hold. 

purs  -fir,  subst.    [Eng.  pitr«(e) ;  -er.    Pur«erand 

*r»ar  are  doublets.] 

1.  Nautical:  Tho  officer  whose  duty  is  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  the  ship  to  which  ho  is  attached. 

"In  those  days  .  .  .  the  commanders  of  the  vessel* 
were  also  th»  pursers."— Marryat:  Sttarlryi/aie.  ch.  iii. 


"With  hunger  plnch'd,  and  pinch'd  for  room, 
Hhe  now  presaged  approaching  doo 
Nor  slept  a  single  wink,  or  /•  nrr'<l." 
' 


2.  Uinlng:  The  paymaster  or  cashier  of  a  mine, 
official  to  whom  notice-  of  tran-f.  r  are 


re 


Hhe  now  presaged  approaching  doom, 

/•  nrr'<l." 
i'vwptr:  Retired  Cut  . 


and  tho 

sent  for  reyi-tration  iu  tho  cost-b<M>k. 

"Tocon-i-t  i.f  nnt  lesstlmn  two  nor  more  thnn  f<»ur  cf 
the  adventurers,  one  of  whom  should  be  the  purtrr"— 

lilt,:-*. 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf.     wSrk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     w4t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mut«,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
»,     ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


qu  =  kw. 


pursership 


purs  Sr-sfclp.fm'.sf.  \  KHK.  purser;  -»Ai'p.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  purser. 

pur    sill,  «.    [Scotch=a  purse  full.] 

Hot. :  Aim-in  esculrnta. 

pur  -Si  nSss,  enlist.  [EuR.  purty;  -ness.')  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pursy  or  short-winded ; 
>li<trtuess  of  breath. 

purs -lane,  *purse  lane,  *purs  lain,  'pours- 
lane,!).  I O.  Fr.  pore elaine^,  pourcelaine ;  Ital.  por- 
cellana,  from  porcilaca  (Pliny),  por(u(aca  =  purs- 
lane.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Portulaca  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PI.):  The  order  Portulacacew.    (Lindley.) 
purslane-tree,  «. 

Botany:  The  genus  Portnlacaria.  The  African 
Purslaue-treo  is Portulacaria  afru. 

pflr-SU  -a  Die,  a.  [Ens.  purm(e) ;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  pursued,  followed,  or  prosecuted;  fit 
to  be  pursued. 

pur-SU  -al,  8.  [Eng.^ursu(e);  -a!.]  The  act  of 
pursuing ;  pursuance. 

pur-su  -ance,  s.  [Eng.  pursuan(t);  -ce.]  The 
act  of  pursuing,  following,  or  prosecuting;  a  fol- 
Imvintf  after;  a  carrying  out  or  prosecuting  of  a 
design,  order,  &c. 

"  In  rturfiiiaitce  of  the  imperial  army." — lltnrtll:  Letters. 
bk.  ...  let.  vi. 

^f  In  pursuance  of:  In  fulfillment  or  execution 
of ;  in  consequence. 

pur-su -ant,  «.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  porsuiant,  pour- 
f  a  in  ill,  fromporsui'r,  poursuir,  i>urtntir=to  pursue 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Done  in  consequence,  or  in  fulfill- 
ment,  or  execution,  of  something ;  hence,  agreeable, 
consonant,  conformable. 

B.  As  adv.:  In    consequence  of:  agreeably,  con- 
formably; in  accordance  with,    (tollowedby  to.) 

pur-SU  ant  ly\  adv.  [English  pursuant:  -ly.] 
Agreeably,  conformably,  pursuant ;  in  accordance. 

pur- sue  ,  *per-sew,  *por-sue,  v.  t.  &i.  [O.  Fr. 
porsuir, poursuir  (Fr.  poursui vre} ,  from  pur-,  par- 
(Fr.  po«r)  =  Lat.  pro-,  and  ntir  (Fr.  8Uivre)=Latin 
»equor= to  follow.]  [PROSECUTE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  follow  with  a  view  to  overtake ;  to  follow 
after:  to  chase. 

2.  To  follow  closely  ;  to  attend,  to  accompany. 

"  Fortune  pursue  thee." 

Sliakefp.:  Antony  uii.l  Cleopatra,  ill.  12. 

3.  To  follow  with  enmity  ;  to  persecute,  to  seek  to 
injure. 

4.  To  prosecute ;  to  proceed  in  ;  to  follow  up  ;  to 
carry  on. 

"Had  we  pursued  that  life." 

Snakenp.:   Winter's  Tnle,  i.  2. 

*5.  To  follow  as  an  example ;  to  imitate.  (Dry- 
den.) 

6.  To  follow  with  a  view  to  tho  attainment  or 
accomplishment  of  some  object. 

"Men  like  these,  united  by  one  bond,  pursuing  one 
design." — Goldsmith:  l'"!il-  Learning,  ch.  vi. 

7.  To  use  or  adopt  measures  to  obtain  ;  to  seek  ; 
as,  to  pursue  a  remedy  at  law. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  follow  after  another;  to  go  in  pursuit. 
"And  the  Indians    .    .    .    pursued  not  after  them." — 

Brende:  Quintan  Curlfus,  (ol.  241. 

2.  To  go  on ;  to  proceed  to  continue. 

"I  have,  pursues  Carueades,  wondered  chymists  should 
not  consider." — Boyle. 

II.  Late:  To  follow  a  matter  judicially;  to  act  as 
prosecutor. 

•pur-sue  ,  *per  sue,  «.    [PURSUE,  ».]    Track. 

"  By  the  preat  perstif  which  she  there  perceav'd, 
Well  hoped  shee  the  beast  engor'd  had  beene." 

Spenser:  F.  <J.,  III.  v.  28. 

pur-sft  -Sr,  *per-sew-er,  *pur  su-ere, «.  [Eng. 
pursu(e);  -fr.] 

1.  One  who  pursues  or  follows  after  another. 

"The pursuers  took  him." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  v.  6. 

2.  A  persecutor ;  one  who  follows  witli  enmity, 
pur-suit ,  *pour-suitt,  *pur  sute,  8.    [O.  Fr. 

poursuite,  prop.  fern,  of  paursuit,  pa.  par.  of  pour- 
*«ii-=to  pursue  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  pursuing  or  following  with  a  view 
to   overtake;   a   following  with    haste,  either   for 
sport,  or  in  a  spirit  of  hostility. 

2.  A  following  in  enmity  or  hatred ;  persecution. 

8.  The  act  of  following  with  a  view  to  obtain, 
reach,  or   accomplish ;    an  endeavor   to   reach   or 
attain  to.     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  1.) 

4.  Prosecution  ;  following  up  or  carrying  on  ;  con- 
tinuance of  endeavor ;  as,  the  pursuit  of  a  design. 


3303 

5.  A  course  of  busine&H  or  occupation  ;  employ- 
ment ;  occupation  with  a  view  to  pome  end. 

"Pursuit*  better  suited  to  MB  temper,"  —Macaulay: 
Biff.  Eny.,  ch.  T. 


push 


jHH 
(q. 


*ptlr  sul  vg,nt  (u  n*»  w).  *pfcr  s$  v&nt,  v.  t. 
[PURSUIVANT,  ».]  To  follow  or  overtake  by  a  pur- 
suivant. (Lit.  At  fiii,' 

"  Dr.  Baker  wan  in  thebevinninftof  the  rebel!  ion  purtf 
canted  and  imprisoned."  —  It'uwl:  t'axti  Oxtm..  226. 

pQr    sul  vant  (uasw),  *par-Bl-v»nt,  *.    [Fr. 
HirKuifiiiit,    pr.    I'.-irt.    of   {nmrsuiriT    \<>  pursue 
q.  v.).] 

1.  Ora.Lang.:  A  follower;  an  attendant. 

"  Fain  would  I  find  the  $ruide  yon  want, 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant." 

Scott,  Mnrmion,  i.  21. 

2.  Her.:  An  attendant  on  the  heralds;  one  of  the 
third  and  lowest  order  of  heraldic  officers.    There 
are  four  pursuivants  attached  to  tlio  KiiKlisli  Col- 
lege of  Arms,  styled   Rouge  Croix,   Blue  Mantle. 
Rouge  Dragon,  and  Portcullis.    To  tho  court  of 
Lyon   King-of-Arms,   in  Scotland,  there  were  for- 
merly six  pursuivants  attached,  viz.,  Unicorn,  Car- 
rick,  Bute,  Kintyre,  Ormoud,  and  Dingwall.but  the 
last  three  iiavo  been  abolished. 

*pftr-su.  mSnt,  *.  JEng.  pursue;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  pursuing  ;  pursuit. 


,  *puTS-lf,  *pur-cy,*pur-cyf,*purse-yf, 
*purs-iei  «.  [O.  Fr.  ttourcif,  foroou/*!/  (Fr.  itousif] 
from  O.  Fr.  poulxer  (Fr.  ywnw»er)  =  to  push  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Short-winded;  fat  and  short-winded  ;  astnmat- 
ical. 

"  Grown  fat  and  />ur*i/  by  retail." 

Hitter:   HtKlil',-'!,*,  Hi.  1. 

2.  Puffed  up  or  swollen  with  immpering. 

"The  fatnesHof  theHe/'iirni/  time«." 

Shakesp..  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

pur  te  nanpe,  "pur  te  naunce,  s.  [An  abbrev. 
of  appurtenance  (q.  v.).]  Appurtenance  ;  that 
which  belongs  to  anything:  specifically,  the  pluck 
of  an  animal,  or  tho  heart,  liror,  and  lungs. 

pttr  -u-len<je,  pUr  u  len-c^,  s.  [Fr.purulence, 
from  Lat.  purulentta,  from  puruIenrtM—parnlent 
(q.  v.)-l  Tho  .juality  <»r  stato  of  bciiif?  purulent; 
generation  of  pus  or  mutter. 

"Consumptions  are  in  ft  need  by  purulency  in  any  of  the 
viscera."—  Arbuthnvt:  On  Viet. 


pUr  -U-l^nt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  purut*tntu8=tn\\ 
of  pus  or  matter;  pit*  (gcnit.  purw)=pus  (q.  v.).J 
Consisting  of  pus  or  matter;  containing,  resem- 
bling, or  of  tho  nature  of  pus. 

"To  probe  and  search  a  purulent  old  Bore."—  South; 
Sermons,  vol.  ii..  ser.  8. 

pttr  -u.-lent  If,  adv.  [Eug.  purulent;  -ly.]  In 
a  purulent  manner. 

pur-vSy  '  *por-vey,  *pur  vei  en,  *pur  vay, 
v.  t.  &  i.  1O.  Fr.  porroiV  (Fr.  pounx>ir)=to  provide 
(q.  v.).  Purvey  anil  provide  are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  foresee. 

*2.  To  provide  beforehand. 

3.  To  provide;   to  supply;  especially  to  provide 
or  supply  provisions  for  a  number  of  persons. 

"  Mar  bade  I  should  /-M/-I-.  i/  them  Rteed." 

Scott.   Latly  of  the  Lake,  vi.  7. 

4.  To  procure. 

"From  outmost  land  and  sea  purveyed." 

Thomson:  Summer. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*1.  To  contrive;  to  plot;  to  plan. 

"Tho  Norreitt  [Northern  people]  punified,  to  do  him  a 

despite."  K.  Brunnt,  p.  74. 

2.  To  provide;  especially  to  provide  a  supply  of 
provisions,  &c.,  for  a  number  of  people;  to  make 
provision. 

"  So  well  this  day  thou  hunt  purveyed" 

Milton:  P.  /..,  ix.  1,020. 

*3.  To  pander  (followed  by  to).    (Burke.) 
pfcr-vey  -flin^e,  *pur-vei-ance,  *por-ye-ance, 
subst,    [From  an  O.  Fr.  form  corresponding  with 
Fr.  pourvoyancet  and  therefore  a  doublet  of  provi- 
dence (q.v.).] 

1.  Providence;  foresight. 

2.  The  act  of  purveying,  providing,  supplying,  or 
furnishing;  specif.,  the  providing  or  procurement 
of  provisions  for  a  number  of  persons. 

3.  That  which  is  purveyed  or  provided;  provis- 
ion ;  preparation. 

pftr-vey  -5r,  *pur-vey-er,  *pur-vel  our,  *pur- 
ve-our,  8.  [From  an  O.  Fr.  form  corresponding 
with  Fr.  pourvoyeur=&  provider.  ) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  purveys  or  provides  victual?,  Ac.,  es- 
pecially for  a  large  number  ;  one  who  supplies  eata- 
bles or  caters  for  a  number  ;  a  caterer  ;  a  dealer  in 
provisions. 

"  Purveyor  of  his  feasts  on  holidays." 

Lunaffllotf;  Student's  TaU, 


*'-'.  Ono  who  provides  the  means  of  gratifying  lust ; 
a  procurer ;  a  pimp ;  a  bawd. 

"The  stranger,  ravished  at  his  good  fortune,  is  intro- 
duced to  some  imaginary  title;  for  this  pwrr?y«r  nan  her 
representatives  of  some  of  the  Quest  ladies.  — Adftison: 
(TixtJ.) 

'II.  English  Law:  An  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold who  provided  or  exacted  provisions  for  the 
king's  table. 

pur  -View  (lew  as  ft),  ttubtt.  [O.  Fr.  pourvev, 
purvieu  (Fr.  pourpu),  pa.  par.  of  porvvir  (Fr.  pour- 
wrir)  =  to  purvey  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*l.  A  proviso;  a  condition. 

*-.  The  limit  or  scope  of  a  statute. 

8.  Limit  or  sphere  of  authority ;  scope. 

II.  Law:   The  body  of  a  statute,  or  that  part 
which  begins  with"  Bo  it  enacted,"  as  distinguished 
from  tho  preamble. 

"And  many  times  the  purview  of  an  act  is  larger  than 
the  preamble  of  the  petition." — ll<il< .  Origin  of  Mankind. 

pur'-v6e,  ».  [Mahratta  purbhoe.']  The  writer 
caste  in  Bombay.  (.\ii>il>i-linUun.) 

PUS,  guhet.  |  I. at.:  cogn.  with  Gr.  nyon= matter; 
Sansc.  puyo  =  pus,  from  puy  =  tt>  stink,  whence  also 
putrid,  putrefy,  ic.l 

Phys.  <t  Pathol. :  The  product  of  suppuration,  a 
thick,  viscid,  yellow  fluid,  consisting  of  liquor 
puri«,  pus  corpuscles,  and  other  histological  parti- 
cles. It  may  be  healthy  or  laudable,  ichorous  or 
watery,  purulent  or  serous,  sanious,  Ac.,  and  it  may 
become  cheesy  or  even  ultimately  calcify. 

pu  sane,  i.    [O.  Fr.] 

Anc.  Arm.:  The  gorget,  or  a  substitute  for  it. 

pusch  kin  He,  «.  [After  Puschkin,  a  Russian 
senator;  sutf.  -it?  (A/in.).] 

.Win.:  A  pleocliroic  variety  of  epidote  (q.v.), 
found  in  loose  crystals  in  auriferous  sauds,  near 
Ekaterinburg,  Perm,  Russia. 

Pu-8.ef-l8.rn,  «.  [Named  after  tho  Rev.  Edward 
Bouverie  Pusoy,  p.I).  (ISOO-UKi),  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford 
University.  ] 

Church  Hint. :  A  nnmo  civen  to  tho  tonets  of  tho 
Oxford  School,  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  was  a  prominent 
member.  [TRACTARJANISSI.] 

Pu  s.ejMst  -Ic,  Pu  gejMst  Ic  al,  ailj.  [  PUSET- 
IHM.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Dr.  Pusey  or  his  follow- 
ers ;  Tractarian  (q.  v.). 

Pft  -gef-Ite,  a.&».    [PUSEYISM.] 

A.  .-Is  tttlj. :  Tho  same  as  PUSEVISTICAL  (q.  v.). 

B.  AsRitbst.:  A  supporter  of  the  opinions  or  doc- 
trines advocated  by  tlio  Oxford  School ;  a  Tracta- 
rian. 

push,  'posse,  *posh,  *puss,  "puss  en,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  pousser,  poulter  (Fr.  poutuwr),  from  Latin 
/i«/80=to  beat,  to  strike,  to  thrust;  frequent,  from 
prllo  (pa.  par.  pultun)  =  to  drive;  8p.  &  Port. 
pulsar,  pujcar ;  Ital.  fruware.]  [PULSATE,  PULSE 

U)i»0 

A.  Transitive  t 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  press  against  with  force  or  strength;   to 
drive  or  impel  by  pressure ;  to  drive  or  force,  or  en- 
deavor to  drive  or  force,  along  by  continued  and 
steady  pressure  without  striking;  to  shove.     (Op- 
posed to  draw  or  drag.) 

"Backward  she  pushed  him." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  41. 
*•-'.  To  butt:  to  strike  with  tho  head  or  horns. 
(Exodus  xxi.  32.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  press  or  urge  forward ;  to  press  toward  com- 
pletion. 

"Push  on  this  proceeding." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  II.  1. 

2.  To  nrge,  to  drive,  to  impel. 

"Ambition  pushes  the  soal  to  such  actions,  as  are  apt  to 
procure  honor  to  the  actor." — Spectator. 

3.  To  enforce  or  press,  as  an  argument ;  to  drive  to 
a  conclusion ;  as,  to  puih  an  argument  to  its  conclu- 
sion. 

4.  To  press,  to  urge ;  to  ply  hard ;  to  boar  hard 
upon ;  to  embarrass. 

"We  nrej'ti.ih''il  for  an  answer." — fheift.     (Todd.) 

5.  To  importune;  to  press  with  solicitation;  to 

t. •;,-.-. 

6.  To  promote,  to  advance ;  to  prosecute  or  follow 
closely  and  energetically ;  as,  to  push  a  busiuf 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  make  a  thrust  or  posh;  to  press,  to 
shove. 

"Ton  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's  as  stir  them." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.,v.i. 


Mil,    bo"y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat.     jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    pn=c 
-cian,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  Bhfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


posh 

II.  Figuratively: 

•I.  To  nuke  an  attack.    (Daniel  zl.  40.) 
:;.  T<i  make  an  effort. 

"  War  a*»m'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years ;  at  length 
Both  aide*  resolved  to  p»«A,  wo  tryM  our  strength." 
Drydtn.    (Todd.) 

3.  Tn proas  or  tbmst  one's  -elf  forward  or  onward ; 
to  make  or  force  om-'-  way,  as  in  society. 

"This  puking,  talkative  divine."— Uanamlay:  Hist, 
fnt.,  ch.  vi 

4.  Tu  push  a  business  or  trade ;  to  be  energetic  in 
business. 

•5.  To  burst  out,  as  a  shoot  or  bud. 
IT  To  push  on : 

1.  To  urge  one's  course  forward;  to  press OD or 
forward. 

"  Now  push  we  OH.  itiwlain  we  DOW  to  fear, 
A  tboui»«»<i  woundi*  let  erery  boaom  bear." 

Hove:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  vL 

2.  To  hasten  toward  completion. 

"The  extension  waa  being  steadily  puslied  on."— London 
Chronicle. 

push  (l),  'pushe,  t.   [PUSH,  v.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  act  of  pushing,  thrusting,  or  pressing 
against;  a  steady  and  continued  pressure  against ; 
a  thrust,  a  shove. 

"They  immediately  went  beyond  the  precinota  of  the 
Court,  drew,  ami  exchanged  some  puahrs." — Xacaulay: 
Hist.  K»u.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  F iguratirely  : 

1.  An  assault,  an  attack;  a  vigorous  effort ;  a  for- 
cible onset. 

"Through  the  prowesse  of  our  owne  souldiours  prac- 
tyaed  in  former  conflict*,  they  were  not  able  to  abyde  one 
pushe  of  UK." — Ooldtnge:  Ctfsar,  fol.  78. 

*2.  An  effort  or  attempt. 

"  Exact  reformation  in  not  to  be  expected  at  the  first 
piuA."  -  ,Vi'lr»n  Kefurm.  In  England. 

3.  An  emergency,  a  trial,  an  extremity,  an  experi- 
ment. 

"'Tin  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend;  but  when 
it  come*  to  the  push,  'tis  no  more  than  talk." — L'  Estranye: 
rablss. 

4.  Persevering   energy:  enterprise;  steady   and 
persevering  application  in  business;  that  quality 
which  enables  one  to  force  himself  onward  or  for- 
ward; as,  Hi*  has  plenty  of  push.    (Colloq.) 

IF  (1)  Push  of  anarch:  [TRHCST.] 
(2)  To  be.  nut  to  the  push :  To  be  put  to  the  trial ; 
to  bo  placed  in  a  position  of  difficulty  or  trial. 

push-hole,  •. 

Olium-makimj:  A  hole  in  the  flattening-furnace 
for  annealing  and  flattening  plate-glass. 

push-pin,  s.  A  game  in  which  pins  are  pushed 
alternately ;  jxitpin. 

"And  every  effort  ends  in  push-pin  play." 

Coutper.   Table  Talk. 

pu.sh  (2),  t.  [Fr.  poche.]  \  pustule,  a  pimple. 
(Prov.) 

push(:t).«.  [A  native  term  in  the  Himalayas.] 
(See  extract.) 

"The  natural  tint  of  push,  the  under  fur  of  hill  game, 
!•  the  thing  to  copy."— field,  Feb.  27,  ISHli. 

push  -8r,  *.    [Eng.  push,  v. ;  -er.~\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  poshes,  thrusts,  or  presses 
forward.    (Used  in  this  country  of  a  man  of  more 
than  common  energy.) 

2.  Weaving :  \  form  of  bobbin-net  machine,  hav- 
ing independent  pushers  to  propel  the  bobbins  and 
carriages  from  front  to  back,  instead  of  pulling  or 
hooking  them,  as  iu  other  arrangements. 

•push'  Sl-f ,  i.  [English  push:  -fry.]  Pushing, 
forwardness. 

"The  Brut  piece  of  pushrry  I  ever  was  guilty  of."—  Had. 
IrArMny:  Diary,  iv.  46. 

push  -Ing,  pr.par.  &n.    [PUSH,  r.) 

A.  Ai pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adj.:  Enterprising  or  pressing  in  business; 
energetic. 

"We  live  In  pushing,  inventive  day»."— London  l>atly 
Telegraph. 

pushing-jack,  *.  A  jack  for  moving  a  railway- 
car  or  other  object  through  a  small  distance. 

push  Ing  If,  nib'.  [Kng.  pushing;  -ly.]  In  a 
pushing  manner ;  vigorously,  energetically. 

push  to.  push  tod,  sulist.  [Native,  name;  puth- 
/ii«<'h  -Afghan*.  1  The  language  of  the  Afghan-. 

•pu  -Sll,  a.  [Lnt.  piurflitM=Tory  little.]  [PUSIL- 
LANIMOUS.] Very  little;  petty.  (Bacon.) 

*pu  Sll  la  nlme,  <i.  [  Fr.,  from  Lat.  putillani- 
MIIS.  |  1'usilliinimons,  cowardly. 

"That  bee  should  bee  ao  puslllantme." — Fox:  Martyr*, 
p.  906. 
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pu  sll-la-nlm  -I-tf,  »pu  sll-la  nlm  It  tee,  *. 
[French  nunillanimitt, from  Lat.pu*i7lam'nii'.i'' •>», 
HOCUS,  otpusillanimitas,  frompu*Jllaiu'miui  =  pusil- 
lanimous (q.  v.) :  Span,  piuilanimidod,'  Italian 
pu*iUanimi/<i.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beinrrpnnl- 
lanimous;  want  of  spirit,  courage,  or  fortitude; 
faintheartedness,  cowardice,  dastardliness,  cow- 
ardliness; meanness  of  spirit. 

"Parted  with  some  of  his  ancient  territories,  out  of  hi* 
pusillanimity,  against  hi*  nobles'  oonaent.'  —  Prynne . 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty  ( App. ).  p.  108. 

pu  sll  Ian  1  moufl,  n.  [Lat.  pusillanimu*.  from 
;>u**7/u*  =  vory  small,  dimin.  of  pu*iw  =  small  (allied 
topufr=a  boy),  and  animu*  (q.  v.) ;  French  pusil- 
ttinime;  Sp.  pusilanime;  Ital.  putiHanimo.] 

1.  Destitute     of     spirit,    courage,    firmness,   or 
strength   of   mind;    mean-spirited;    fainthearted; 
cowardly,  dastardly.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"The  most  fickle,  the  moat  inistllanlmons,  of  man- 
kind."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlll. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  exhibiting  pusillanimity ; 
characterized  by  faintheartedness  or  cowardice. 

"Showed  a  pusillanimous  anxiety  about  his  personal 
aafety."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

pu  sll  Ian  I  mous  1?,  adr.  [English  pusillani- 
mous; -l:/.\  la  a  pusillanimous  or  mean-spirited 
manner. 

"He  might  have  behaved  as  pusillantmouslg  as  any  of 
the  wretched  runaways." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil. 

PU  all  Ian  -I-mois  nSss, ».  [English  pusillani- 
mous ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pusil- 
lanimous ;  cowardliness. 

tpu  sll    lous,  a.    [Lat.  pu*il/««=very  little.] 

Hot.:  Weak,  diminutive.    (Pox/on.) 

ptisfl,  *pusse,  ».  [An  imitative  word  from  the 
sound  made  from  a  cat  spitting.  Cf.  Dut.  po««; 
Low  Ger.  puu*,  putu-fcaffe ;  Sw.  dial,  pu* ;  Irish  & 
Gaol,  pit*,  :i  1 !  :i  cat.  j 

1.  A  fondling  or  pet  name  for  a  cat. 

2.  A  hare. 

"  Dusting  her  hare  about  half  a  dozen  times  up  to  the 
fence,  where  puss  escaped."— Field,  Feb.  27, 1886. 

8.  A  pet  name  applied  to  a  child  oryoung  woman. 

•puss-gentleman,  *.  An  effeminate  man.  (Cow- 
per :  Conversation,  224.) 

puss-moth,  *. 

Entom.:  Cerura  vinula.  Fore-wings  whitish,  with 
black  spots  and  gray  markings,  hind  wings  white 
in  the  male,  clouded  with 
gray  in  the  female,  both 
with  a  dark  central  lun- 
ule.  Expansion  of  wings 
from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches.  Larva  of 
odd  ap)>earance,  dark 
green,  with  two  projecting  Puss-moth, 

caudal    appendages.    It 

feeds  on  sallows,  poplars,  and  willows  in  July  and 
August,  the  perfect  insect  appears  in  the  following 
May  or  June. 

•pus -sl-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  pussy,  a.;  -ness.']  Pur- 
siness. 

•piis    sjf,  a.    [PURSY.] 

pfls  s^,  *pas  sle,  «.  [Eng.  pu**;  -y,  -/••.]  A 
diminutive  of  puss. 

"Fusty  was  seen  coming  back  toward  them." — Field, 
Dec.  19,  1886. 

pus  -tu  lant,  «.  [Lat.  pustulans  (genit.  pu»/u- 
/an/w),pr.  par.  of  pu»tulo=tn  cause  blisters;  pu»- 
cu<a=a  blister,  a  pustule  (q.  v.).] 

Pharm.:  Garrod's  third  order  of  his  class  Irri- 
tants. They,  even  more  than  epispastics,  cause  an 
effusion  of  nuid  from  the  vessels  of  the  affected 
part  or  its  vicinity.  Examples,  croton-oil,  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  oVc. 

pus  -tu-lar,  a.    [Eng.  pustul(e) ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Having  the  character  of.  or  pro- 
ceeding from,  a  pustule  or  pustules ;  consisting  of 
pustules. 

2.  lint.:  Covered  withglandularexcrescences  like 
pustules.      Example,     Pelargonium     pustulosum. 
Called  also  Pustulate. 

pus  tu  late,  p.  f.  [PUSTULATE,  a.]  To  form 
into  pustules  or  blisters. 

pus  tu-late,  a.  [Lat.  pnttulatus,  from  pustula 
=  pustule,  (q.  v.).]  [PUSTULAR,  2.] 

piis  tu  la  tlon,  s.  [PUSTULATE.]  The  forma- 
tion or  breaking  out  of  pustules. 

PUS -tule,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.  pustula,  for  pusula 
=a  blister.  Allied  to  Or.  physalis,  phu»ke=&  blad- 
der, a  pustule.] 

1.  Rot.  A  pimple,  a  little  blister. 

2.  Pathology:    A   vesicle  containing  pus.  as    in 
octhyma,  furunculus,  and  small-pox.     Malignant 
pustule  or  charbon  is  a  disease  transmitted  to  man 
from  sheep  or  oxen,  occasionally  from  horses,  to 

exposed  part,  lip  or  face  usually,  and  nearly 
always  fatal. 


put 

pfis-tQ-lIp  -8r-a,  pus  tu-lop  -or-a,  «.  [Latin 
l>u*tula=&  pustule,  andporu*=a  passitge.  | 

Zoology  <t  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  family 
Idmoneidie.  From  the  Cretaceous  onward.  Called 
also  Eutalophora. 

pus  t\l  lous,  a.  [Lat.  pmtuloxus,  from  puttula 
=  a  pustule  (q.  v.).J  Full  of,  or  covered  with, 
pustules. 

put,  «put-en,  *putt«,  »'.  t.  i  i.  [A.  8.  poiian= 
to  thrust,  from  Gael.puf =to  push,  to  thrust ;  Welsh 

Eu*fio=to  push,  to  poke ;  Corn,  poof —to  kick,  like  a 
orse;  Dan.  pu/fe  =  to  put:  Gael.  puc=to  push,  to 
jostle;  Irish poc=a blow, a  kick;  Corn.  poc=a push, 
a  shove.] 

A.   Ti-.imiliri-: 

1.  To  move  in  any  direction  :  to  push,  to  thrust, 
to  impel.     (Obsolete  except    in  conjunction  with 
adverbs,  as  to  put  by,  to  put  away,  &<-.  l 

2.  To  push  with  the  horns;  to  butt,  to  push,  to 
thrust.     (Pron.puf.)     (Scotch.) 

8.  To  cast  or  throw,  as  a  heavy  stone  or  weight, 
with  an  upward  and  forward  motion  of  the  arm. 
( Pron.  ptJf .)     (SeotcA.) 

"  Ever  drove  a  bowl  ...  or  putttlh  a  stone." — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxix. 

4.  To  drive,  as  the  ball  in  golf,  toward  the  hole. 

"'.  To  place,  set,  lay,  deposit,  bring,  or  cause  to 
bo  in  any  position,  place,  or  situation.  (Exodus 
iv.15.) 

6.  To  repose,  to  place.    (1  Chronicles  v.  20.) 

7.  To  bring  to,  or  place  in  any  state  or  condition. 
"Chose  ten  legislators  to  put  them  In  torm."~Strfft: 

Contests  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

•8.  To  lay  down  ;  to  give  up ;  to  resign. 

"  No  man  hath  more  love  than  this,  that  a  man  putte 
hla  lyf  forhise  frendts."—  WyeAift:  John  XV. 

9.  To  set  before  one  for  consideration,  discussion, 
judgment,  or  decision;  to  propose. 

"I'llpiit  anotherquestion  tothee." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

10.  To  state  or  express  in  language;  to  lay  down. 
"Hi*   uncritical    way  of  putting    it." — Beames:  Comp. 

Gram.  Aryan  Lang.  (ed.  1872),  i.  284. 

11.  To  apply,  as  in  any  effort,  exercise,  or  use;  to 


et.    (Luke  ix.  62.) 
12.  To  i 


__ .     _  produce,  to  cause,  to  set. 
13.  To  set;  to  place  in  a  reckoning. 
*14.  To  urge,  to  incite,  to  encourage.     (Followed 
by  upon.) 

•15.  To  oblige,  to  compel,  to  force,  to  constrain. 
"Had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind." 

Bkakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  rt.  //.,  til.  1. 
*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  go ;  to  move ;  to  sprout ;  to  shoot. 

"In  fibrous  root*,  the  nap  dellghteth  more  in  the  earth, 
and  therefore  putteth  downward." — Bacon. 

2.  To  steer ;  to  direct  the  course. 

"  Whopuf  unluckily  into  this  bay.  " 

Shateesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 
IT  1.  To  put  about: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  put  out;  to  put  to  inconven- 
ience. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship ;  to 
tack.    (Trans,  tt  Intrans.) 

2.  To  put  an  end  to:  To  bring  to  a  conclusion ;  to 
stop. 

3.  To  put  away : 

(1)  To  store  away;  to  put  in  a  place  of  deposit 
or  safe  keeping. 


To  renounce ;  to  discard.    (Joshua  xxiv.  14.) 
To  divorce.     (Mark  x.  2.) 
To  eat ;  to  swallow.    (Slang.) 


(i) 
(2) 


To  get  rid  of ;  to  make  away  with. 
To  put  back : 

1)  To  restore  to  the  original  place;  to  replace. 
!2)  To  set,  as  the  hands  of  a  watch,  to  an  earlier 
hour. 

(3)  To  hinder;  to  delay  ;  to  postpone;  as.  Damn 
was  put  IIIH-I;  an  hour. 
•(4)  To  refuse ;  to  say  no  to ;  to  deny. 

"Coming  from  the*?,  I  could  not  i>Ht  him  back." 

Shakesp. :  Rapt  of  Lucrere,  843. 

5.  To  put  by : 

(1)  To  i  >ur  or  set  aside ;  to  put  away ;  to  place  in 
safe  keeping;  as,  to  put  by  something  for  a  rainy 
day. 

(2)  To  thrust  aside ;  to  ward  off. 

"He  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,   thus."— 
Hhaltesp..  Julius  Omar,  L  2. 

(3)  To  turn  aside  or  away ;  to  divert. 

"Smiling put  the  question  I'y." 

Tennyson .   Day  Dreams,  164. 

*(4)  To  desist  from ;  to  leave  off. 

"  l-ut  by  this  barbarous  brawl." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  II.  8. 

6.  To  put  down : 

(1)  To  lay  down ;  to  set  down. 

(2)  To  crush ;  to  quell ;  to  overthrow ;  as,  to  put 
douni  a  rebellion. 


flte,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6.     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w3rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     83,    oe  =  6:     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


put 

(3)  To  degrade;  to  deprive  of  authority,  power, 
or  place. 

"  To  put  me  down  and  reign  thyself." 

Shalcesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  Til.,  I.  1. 

(4)  To  put  a  stop  to  by  authority ;  as,  to  put  down 
gambling. 

(5)  To  bring  into  disuse. 

"Till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down." — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

(6)  To  confute ;  to  silence ;  to  put  to  silence. 
"Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  yon  down." — 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

(7)  To  write  or  sot  down ;  to  enter  in  a  list ;  as,  to 
put  one  down  as  a  subscriber. 

•7.  To  put  fair  for :  To  be  in  a  fair  way  of  attain- 
ing. 

"He  had  put  fair  for  it,  had  not  death  prevented  him." 
—HeyUn:  Hist.  Presbyterians,  p.  liai. 

8.  To  put  forth  : 
(I)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  stretch  or  reach  out ;  to  hold  out  or  forth ; 
to  extend.    (Genesis  viii.  9.) 
(6)  To  shoot  out ;  to  send  out. 

"  He  said.  Let  the  earth 
Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  310. 

(c)  To  publish,  as  a  book. 

*(d)  To  offer  to  notice ;  to  propound.  (Judges 
xiv.12.) 

(e)  To  exert;  to  bring  into  action. 
*(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  shoot;  to  bud;  to  germinate. 
"  Before  one  leaf  puts  forth." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  415. 

(6)  To  leave  a  port  or  harbor ;  to  put  to  sea. 

"  Order  for  sea  is  given; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Iv.  10. 

9.  To  put  in : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  insert ;  as,  to  put  in  a  bud  or  scion. 

(b)  To  introduce  among  others;  to  interfere;  as, 
to  put  in  a  word. 

(c)  To  instate  or  install  in  an  office. 

"Topw(  his  own  son  In." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III..IL  2. 

(d)  To  enter;   to  put  forward;    as,  to  put  in  a 
claim. 

(e)  Naut. :  To  conduct  or  guide  into  a  harbor. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

•(a)  To  offer  or  put  in  a  claim. 

••  1 1  ;i  man  should  put  In  to  be  one  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  he  might  modestly  enough  prove  his  six  descents 
against  a  less  qualified  competitor.  — Collier. 

(b)  Naut.:  To  enter  a  harbor;  to  sail  or  come  into 
port. 

10.  To  put  in  for:   To  put  one's  self  forward  as  a 
candidate  for. 

11.  To  put  in  force :  To  enforce. 

12.  To  put  in  mind;  to  put  in  remembrance :  To 
call  to  remembrance ;  to  remind. 

W.  To  put  in  practice :  To  apply ;  to  make  prac- 
tical use  of. 

14.  To  put  in  the  pin :  To  give  over ;  to  cease  a 
certain  line  of  conduct,  especially  bad  conduct. 
(.Vulgar.) 

15.  To  put  off: 

(1)  Trantittve: 

(a)  To  lay  aside;  to  take  off  from  one's  person 
(Nehemiiih  iv.  23.) 
(6)  To  push  from  land ;  as,  to  put  off  a  boat. 

(c)  To  discard  ;  to  dismiss ;  to  lay  aside. 

"  I  will  put  off  my  hope." — Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  S. 

(d)  To  turn  away ;  to  elude ;  to  bafHe ;  to  disap- 
point. 

"  You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  1.  2. 

*(e)  To  pass  fallaciously ;  to  cause  to  bo  circu- 
lated or  received;  as,  to  put  off  a  report.  (Swift.) 

(/)  To  defer ;  to  delay ;  to  postpone. 

''The  kyng  was  appoynted  to  goo  to  Calys,  and  now  hyt 
ys  pule  off."—Pastun  Letters,  ii.  364. 

*(g)  To  refuse :  to  decline. 

"  Which  (invitation)  my  near  occasions  did  nrge  me  to 
put  tiff." — Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  leave  land  ;  to  leave  port. 

"  Which  cheers  the  spirit,  ere  its  bark 
Puts  off  into  the  unknown  dark." 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

16.  To  put  on  (or  upon) : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  invest  with,  as  clothing.  (Gen.  xxviii.20.) 
tbj  To  set,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock  to  a  later  houri 
(c)  To  assume,  to  sham,  to  feign. 

"  'Twas  all  put  on  that  I  might  hear  and  rave." 

Dryden:  Duke  of  Guise,  1.  1. 

(<i)  To  impose,  to  inflict.     (2  Kings  xviii.  14. ) 

(e)  To  impute ;  to  charge  with  ;  to  ascribe  to ;  as, 
to  put  the  blame  on  another. 
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*(/)  To  promote,  to  advance,  to  instigate,  to  in- 
cite. 

"  Devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on." 

Shakttp.  :  Othello,  U.S. 

(0)  To  set  to  work  ;  to  bring  into  work  or  action  ; 
as,  to  put  men  on  a  job,  to  put  OH  steam,  &c. 

(h)  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat  ;  to  trick. 

"  The  stork  foand  that  he  was  put  upon,  bat  net  a  good 
face,  however,  upon  hU  entertainment."—  L'Estrangc: 
Fables. 

(1)  Late:  To  challenge  the  verdict  of;  as,  to  put 
one  s  self  on  one's  country,  i.  e.,  to  plead  not  guilty, 
and  stand  one's  trial. 

(2)  Intrant.  :  To  hasten  motion;  to  drive  vehe- 
mently. 

17.  To  put  on  airs:  To  assume  airs  of  importance. 

18.  To  put  out: 

(1)  To  hold  out,  to  extend,  to  show,  to  reach  out. 
"  Put  out  all  your  hands." 

Shakesp.  :  Ttmon  of  Athens,  IT.  2. 

'2)  To  eject,  to  drive  out,  to  expel.    (Luke  xvi.  4.) 

(3)  To  shoot  out  ;  to  put  forth  as  a  shoot  or  leaves. 
.4)  To  publish  ;  to  make  public. 

"When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out  curious 
•tamp«  of  the  several  edifice*.  —  Addtson:  On  Italy. 

*(5)  To  place  at  interest;  to  lend  out  at  usury. 
(Psalm  xv.  5.) 

(6)  To  extinguish;  as,  to  put  out  a  candle. 

(7)  To  deprive  of  sight  ;  to  blind. 

"  Betray'd,  captiv*d,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out." 

Milton:  Samton  Agonisles,  33. 

(8)  To  dislocate. 

"She   .    .    .   puf  hershonlderouf."—  Field,  Jon.  20,  1882. 

(9)  To  confuse,  to  disconcert,  to  interrupt. 

"  1  hare  i»>t  you  out." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  IT.  4. 

19.  To  put  over: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  set  or  place  in  authority  over. 
*(6)  To  refer  ;  to  send. 

"I  put  you  o'er  to  heav'n  and  to  my  mother." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i. 

*(c)  To  defer,  to  postpone,  to  put  off. 
*(2)  Intrans.:  To  sail  over  or  across. 

20.  To  put  through:    To  carry  through  success- 
fully. 

21.  To  put  to  (or  unto)  : 

(1)  To  add,  to  join,  to  unite.    (Eccles.  Hi.  14.) 
«(2)  To  expose. 

"  Having  loHt  two  of  their  bravest  commanders  at  sea, 
they  dorat  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea."  —  Bacon. 

(3)  To  punish  or  kill  by. 

"  And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword." 

Snaketp.:  Henry  I'/.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

(4)  To  offer  to  sell  ;  as.  I  put  it  to  him  at  $10. 

22.  To  put  the  hand  to  (or  unto)  : 

(1)  To  take  hold  of;  to  undertake. 

"Ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  you  put  your  hand  to."—  Dent. 
xii.7. 

(2)  To  take,  as  in  theft  :  to  steal. 

"  To  see  whether  he  have  put  his  hand  unto  his  neigh. 
tor's  goods."  —  Exodus  uii.  8. 

23.  To  put  to  death  :  To  kill,  to  execute. 

24.  To  put  to  it:  To  distress:  to  press  hard:  to 
place  in  a  position  or  state  of  difficulty  of  distress. 

"They  have  a  leader, 
Tullus  Aufldiua,  that  will  put  you  to  '!." 

Shakesp.:  Cortolanus,  i.  1. 

25.  Toputtosea:  To  set  sail;  to  leaveaport. 
•26.  To  put  to  a  stand:  To  stop;  to    arrest   by 

obstacles  or  difficulties. 

27.  To  put  to  rights  :  To  arrange  in  an  orderly  con- 
dition: to  set  in  proper  order. 

28.  '/'"  put  to  a  trial,  to  put  on  trial  : 

(1)  To  oring  before  a  court  and  jury  for  trial. 

(2)  To  put  to  the  test;  to  test,  to  try. 

29.  To  put  together:  To  unite;  to  join  into  one 


. 

30.  To  put  this  and  that  together;  to  put  two  and 
two  together:  To  draw  a  conclusion  from  certain 
circumstances  ;  to  infer  from  certain  premises. 

31.  To  put  up: 
(I)  Transit  irr: 

(a)  To  hold  up  :  to  raise. 

••  I'nl  up  her  lovely  visage." 

Shakesp..  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

(b)  To  send  forth  ;  to  put  forth  ;  to  shoot  up. 

(c)  To  put  into  its  ordinary  place,  where  a  thing 
is  kept  when  not  in  use. 

"Put  thy  sword  up."—  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

(d)  To  hoard  ;  to  put  away. 

(e)  To  pack  ;  to  store  up.  as  for  preservation  ;  as, 
to  t'ut  up  beef  or  pork  in  casks. 

(/)  To  hide  ;  to  put  aside  or  out  of  sight. 
"Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter?"— 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

(g)  To  start  from  a  cover. 

"Hf  putting  up  the  flock  the  golden  plover  are  easily 
seen."—  FMil,  Dec.  19,  1886. 


putcher 

(A)  To  expose;  to  offer  publicly;  as,  to  put  up 
goods  for  sale. 

(1)  To  overlook;    to   pass   over  unrevenged;   to 
pocket.    (The  phrase  now  is  to  put  up  with. ) 

"  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure  it ;  nor  am  I  yet  per- 
suaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  1  have  foolishly 
suffered."—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  t, 

(j)  To  accommodate  with  lodging;  to  lodge,  to 
entertain. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

"Upon  the  deceaae  of  a  lion,  the  beanU  met  to  chose  a 
king,  when  several  put  up." — L'  K*t  range:  Fables. 

(b)  To  lodge ;  to  take  up  one's  lodgings. 

(c)  To  stop. 

"  I  wondered  at  what  house  the  Bath  coach  put  up."— 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxzv. 

32.  Toputupto: 

(1)  Trans.:  To  give  information  respecting:   to 
explain,  to  teach ;  as,  to  put  one  up  to  a  trick  or 
dodge. 

(2)  Intrant. :  To  make  up  to ;  to  advance,  to  ap- 
proach. 

"With  this  hepuf  up  to  my  lord."—  Swift.    (Toad.) 

33.  To  put  up  with : 

(1)  To  overlook ;  to  pass  over  unrosented ;  as,  to 
put  up  with  insolence. 

(2)  To  take  without  dissatisfaction  or  grumbling ; 
to  tolerate ;  as,  to  put  up  with  bad  fare. 

34.  To  put  the  helm  up  for  a  place:  To  direct  the 
course  "t  a  vessel  toward  a  place. 

"The  storm  that  forced  her  to  put  her  helm  up  for 
Queenstown."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•put-case,  phr.  &. ». 

A.  As  phrase:  An  elliptical  expression  for  "sup- 
pose that  it  may  be  so ;     "  state  a  possible  or  prob- 
able case." 

"  Put-case  that  the  soul  after  departure  from  the  body 
may  live." — Bp.  Hall:  Satan's  Darts,  (fr.,  v. 

B.  As  tubs!.:  One  who  suggests  or  argues  hypo- 
thetical cases. 

"  No  man  could  be  a  good  lawyer  that  wa»  not  a  puf- 
caie."—Xorth:  Life  of  Lord  Uullford,  L  20. 

put-Off,  s.    Excuse,  shift. 

"ThU  Is  very  bare,  and  looks  like  a  guilty  puf-oJT."— 
Leslie:  Short  Method  against  the  Jews. 

put-on,  *.    An  artiflce.  a  trick ;  anything  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving ;  a  sham, 
put  (!).«•    [PtTT.r.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  or  placing  in  any  position 
or  state. 

2.  A  thrust,  a  push. 

3.  A  question,  a  thrust.' 

"To  answer  the  captain's  home  put."— Richardson: 
Clarissa,  iv.  816. 

4.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone  or  weight  over- 
hand. 

5.  A  forced  action  to  avoid  something;  an  action 
of  distress. 

"The  stag's  was  a  forc'd  put,  and  a  chance  rather  than 
a  choice."— L' Estrange:  Fables. 

6.  In  golf,  the  act  of  driving  the  ball,  with  a  view 
to  putting  it  in  the  hole.    (Pron.  put.) 

"  He  twice  partly  missed  his  puts."— Field,  Oct.  S,  1886. 

7.  A  game  at  cards,  played  by  two,  three,  or  four 
players.    The  whole  pack  is  used,  but  only  three 
cards  are  dealt  at  a  time.    The  player  who  gains  all 
the  tricks,  or  two  out  of  throe,  scores  five  points, 
which  is  game.    (Pron.  put.) 

"  Steeds  of  genina  are  expert  at  put." 

Young:  To  Sir  Spenser  Compton. 

put  (2),  *putt,  s.  [Wei.  ptcf=a  short,  thick  per- 
son.] A  clown,  a  rustic ;  a  silly  fellow. 

"Queer  country  puts  extol  Queen  Bess*  reign." 

Bramston. 

*put(3),«.    [O.  Fr.  pute,  putain.]    A  strumpet, 
a  prostitute. 
PU-ti   mSn,  s.     [Latin=peol;  pu/o=to  clean.] 

[EXDOCABP.] 

*pa  ta  mln -8-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pulamrn,  gonit. 
pufamin(is);  nent.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

Botar.ji :  Linnwus'  thirty-first  natural  order  of 
plants.  Genera,  Capparis,  Ice. 

*pfi -tan-ls,m,  a.  [O.  Fr.  putanisme.]  [PUT  (3),*.] 
Lewdness  or  prostitution  on  the  part  of  a  woman. 

put  -a-tlve,  «•  IFr.  putatif,  from  Lat.  putativus 
=  imaginary,  presumptive,  from  putatus.  pa.  par. 
of  i)uto=to  think;  Sp.A  Ital.  pu/a<iro.]  Rermt>-.l. 
supposed ;  commonly  thought,  reputed,  or  believed. 

putcher,  subst.  [Native  name.]  A  contrivance 
used  in  KamUchatka  for  catching  salmon. 

"The  chief  method  of  their  capture  here  Is  the  com- 
mon one  of  putchers.  These  are  f  unnel-ahaped  baskets  of 
wicker.work  set  at  right  angles  to  the  shore,  into  which 
the  salmon  press  themselves  in  tryi  ng  to  pass  through, 
and  are  unable  to  return."— London  Daily  Telegraph, 


boll,    boT;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -alon  =  sliun;      -tlon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  anus,     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


putchock 

patch  ock,  patch  fik,  8ui«<.  [Hind.pocfcafc; 
Tamil  iiutrhnk.\ 

i;,,inii>i  .1-  i'n i, n a.. •  The  roots  of  Aplotaxut  lappa 

iilc.  A>fc«6.  Hep.).  [CosTUS.] 
i  tall  coinpo-ite  plant,  with  purple  florets, 
growing  on  the  mountains  of  < 'ashtnere,  at  an  ele- 
>. it lun  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet.  The  root  is 
collected  iu  enormous  quantities,  und  exported  to 
i  Inn. i,  to  bo  used  as  incense.  It  has  an  odor  like 
urris-root,  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  and  is  used 
as  a  perfume.  It  18  given  in  India  in  cough,  asthma, 
fever,  cholera,  dyspepsia,  &c.  Its  dried  powder  w 
the  principal  ingredient  in  an  ointment  for  ulcers; 
it  is  also  a  liair  wash. 

pu  t«  al,».  [Latin,  from  pvteu*=*  well.]  The 
inclosnre  surrounding  t  he  opening  of  a  well,  to  pro- 
t  ,t  persons  from  falling  into  it.  It  was  cither 
r  mml  or  square,  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 

Put  -8-11,  8.  [Native  name.]  A  large,  flat-bot- 
toiiiinl  boat  used  on  the  Ganges  for  conveying  goods. 
It  is  from  forty-six  to  sixty-tivc  feet  long,  and  car- 
ries a  single  square  sail. 

•put  en,  ».    [PETUNIA.]    Tobacco. 

*put-er  le,  8.    [Fr.J    Harlotry,  whoredom. 

*pn  tld,  a.  [Lat.  puti<lu»,  fromi>u<eo=to  stink, 
fr t  he  same  root  as.  pus  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  putide.] 

1.  Foul,  dirty,  disgusting. 

2.  Mean,  low,  worthless,  disgusting. 

•pu-tld  -I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  putid;  -itu-]  The  same 
aa  PUTIU.NESS  (q.  v.). 

•pu  tld-n8ss, t.  [Eag.putid;  -nest.1  Thoqual- 
ity  or  state  of  being  putid. 

"To  moke  their  putldnrtt  leas  perceptible."— GauOen: 
Tear*  of  the  Cnurcn,  p.  199. 

put    16g,  put-l6ck,  8.    [Eng.  put,  v.,  and  log.} 

Huild. :  One  of  a  number  of  short  pieces  of  tim- 
ber about  seven  feet  long,  used  in  building  scaf- 
folds. They  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  with 
one  of  their  ends  resting  upon  it.  and  the  other 
upon  the  poles  which  lie  parallel  to  the  side  of  tho 
wall  of  the  building. 

putlog-holes,  i.  pi. 

Huild.:  Small  holes  left  in  walls  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen  in  erecting  scaffolding. 

PU  tor -I-as,  8.    [Lat.  pufor=a  stench ;  puteo— 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Mustelinw,  with  thirteen  spe- 
cies, having  a  wide  geographical  range  through 
both  hemispheres,  and  including  the  animals  com- 
monly known  as  PolecatB.  Ferrets,  Weasels,  and 
Minks.  Teeth  more  sharply  cusped  than  iu  Mus- 
tela;body  longer  and  more  slender,  and  limbs 
shorter;  neck  disproportionately  long.  I'utorius 
vulaaru,  the  Weasel,  P.totidus,  the  Polecat,  and 
P.furo,  tho  Ferret,  are  tue  most  familiar. 

pfl  tran  Ji  va,  8uo««.  [Hind.,  &c.,  putrajiva: 
S.in-r.  ;mfra=a  son,  and  jiva=lite.  So  named  bo- 
cause  Hindu  parents  string  tho  seeds  round  their 
children's  nocks,  for  tho  preservation  of  their 
health. J 

But. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacen?.  Putranjtra  rox- 
burghii  is  a  moderate-sized  evergreen  tree  from 
India.  The  seeds  yield  an  olive-brown  oil  used  for 
burning.  The  wood,  which  is  close-grained  and 
very  hard,  is  employed  for  tools  and  turnery ;  the 
leaves  and  the  stone  of  the  fmit  is  sometimes  given 
in  decoction  in  colds  and  fevers ;  tho  former  are 
also  lopped  for  fodder. 

•pu  trid  -In  oas,  adj.  [Latin  putredo  (genit. 
puircilinia^rottenneHH,  from  pufreo=to  become 
putrid.  |  Stinking,  rotten  ;  proceeding  from,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  putrefaction;  having  an  offensive 
smell.  . 

•pu  tri  fact  8d,  a.  [Lat.pufrc/aciu*.]  [PUTRE- 
FACTION.) Putrefied. 

"Vermin  breed  of  imtrefacted  slime." 

Martton:  Antvntv'g  Krrenffe,  iv.  3. 

pU-trS  f  ac  -tion,  •  pu  trl  f ac  -tlon,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  putrrfactm,  pa.  par.  of  pu<re/ocio=to 
make  putrid:  />u/reo=U>  be  rotten;  purer,  putri*  = 
rotten,  patrid,  and  /ucin-to  make;  Sp.  putrefac- 
i  inn;  Ital.  putrifuzionf.) 

1.  Orrf.  Lanq.  <f  Chem. :  The  apparently  sponta.no- 
uu--  daooanponl inn  uf  organic  - n l>st«nces, especially 
those  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  differs  from  fermentation 
(q.  v.)in  being  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
fi-tid  and  noxious  gases.  In  tho  process  of  putre- 
faction, organic  bodies  of  a  higher  order  are 
changed,  sometimes  into  lower  organic  compounds, 
sometimes  into  inorganic  compounds,  as  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A'-.,  and  sometimes  into 
simple  substances,  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Pu- 
trefaction may  be  prevented,  or  its  further  progress 
arrested,  by  various  means: 

111  By  keeping  the  substance  In  a  vacuum,  or  In  a  ves- 
sel containing  air  which  has  been  deprived  of  all  organic 

(2)  By  freeing  from  moisture  and  keeping  perfectly 
dry. 
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(1)  By  keeping  the  substance  in  aa  atmotphere  a  few 
degrees  above  0  . 

(«)  By  heating  to  the  boiling  point,  and  hermetically 
sealing. 

(5)  By  the  use  of  antiseptics,  as  salicylic  acid,  4c. 

From  experiments  made  by  Pasteur  and  others,  it 
appears  that  putrefaction  only  takes  place  when  a 
bods  Tomes  in  contact  with  living  germs.    (Used 
also  figuratively.) 
2.  That  which  is  putrefied. 

PU  trS-f ic  -tlve.  'pu-tri  fac-tlve,  n<y.  [Fr. 
puMfactlf,  from  Lat.  putrefactua,  pa.  pur.  of  putre- 
facio= to  putrefy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Causing  or  promoting  putrefaction ;  tending  to 
putrefaction. 

2.  Pertaining  to  putrefaction. 

"Making  ptttrtfacttre  generations  correspondent  unto 
seminal  production*."-  Jirutcue:  Vulgar  Brruit,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vi. 

•pu  trS  fie  -tive-n8ss,  8.   [Eng.  putrefactive; 
-,!•«.  I    The  quality  or  state  of  being  putrefactive. 
pn  -tri-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [PUTEEFV. J 
pa-tre"  fy,  'pu-tre-fle,  •pu-tri-fle,  v.  t.  4  t. 
[French  inttrffier,  from  Latin  pufre/acio=to  make 
putrid  ;  purrr/Io=to  become  putrid :  purer,  iiul ris= 
putrid,  and  facio  i. pass,  yioi-to  make;  Ital.  putre- 
fare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  putrid;  to  cause  to  rot  or  decay  with 
an  offensive  odor. 

2.  To  make  carious  or  gangrenous. 

3.  To  make  foul  or  corrupt ;  to  corrupt. 

"  They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  VI.,  Pt.  1.,  iv.  7. 

*4.  To  make  corrupt;  to  spoil,  to  ruin. 
"Many  ill   projects  are  undertaken,  and  private  suits 
putrefy  the  public  good." — Bacon. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  putrid;  to  rot,  to  decay 
with  an  offensive  odor.    (Isaiah  i.  6.) 

PU  trSs  -fence, 8.  [Eng.  putreicen(t) ;  -ce.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  putrescent  or  of  putrefy- 
ing; a  putrescent  or  putrid  state. 

pu  tres  -gent,  adj.  [Lat.  putretcens,  pr.  par.  of 
pu(re8co=to  begin  to  putrefy;  incept.,  from  pu/rco 
=  to  bo  rotten.] 

1.  Becoming  putrid  or  rotten ;  decomposing,  putre- 
fying. 

"To  keep  the  fluids  from  the  putrescent  alkaline  state." 
— Artiufli iKit :  On  Aliments,  ch.  i. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  condition  or  proc- 
ess of  putrefaction. 

PU-trSs  gl-ble,  a.  &  suhtt.  [Latin  picrrcsco=to 
become  rotten  ;  Eng.  snff.  -able.] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Capable  of  being  putrefied;  capable 
of,  or  liable  to,  putrefaction. 

"Though  eminently  pittrrttcffile,  the  iiniinul  and  vege- 
table juices  remained  sweet  und  clear." — Mature,  xxiv. 
467. 

B.  Aitulat.:  A  body    generally,  if  not   always, 
nitrogenized,  which   undergoes   decomposition    at 
certain  temperatures,  when  in  contact  with  air  and 
moisture. 

pu  -trl-ble,  adj.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  putribilis, 
from  pu/reo=to  bo  rotten.]  Liable  to  corruption  ; 
putrescent. 

"Autumnal  fruits  breed  putrtble  humors."—  Venner: 
Via  Rectti  ud  Vitain  Lonuuin,  p.  284. 

pa  -trid,  adj.  [Fr.  put  ride,  from  Lat.  putrirlux, 
from  puter, pufri8  =  putrid,  allied  to  purrfO=to  bo 
1 1  it  t  en  ;  Sp.,  Port..  &  Ital.  pufrido.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  putrefactioiij  decomposition,  or 
decay;  corrupt,  rotten;  exhibiting  putrefaction  or 
decomposition.     (Said    of     animal    or    vegetable 
bodies.) 

2.  Indicating  putrefaction  or  decomposition;  pro- 
ceeding from,  or  pertaining  to,  putrefaction. 

putrid-fever,  8. 

Pathol.:  Malignant  fever.  [MAI.IG.NANT,  A.  II.] 

f  putrid  sore-throat,  8. 

Pathol. :  A  malignant  form  of  sore  throat,  tending 
to  gangrene. 

pa -trid  n8ss, 'pu-trld -I-tJ,  8.  [Eng.  putrid; 
•ness,  'ity ;  Fr.  putriditf. )  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  putrid;  corruption,  rottenness;  that  which 
is  putrid. 

*pu-trl-f  ac  -tlon,  >.    [PUTREFACTION-.] 

ptt  trllage  (ageaslg),8.  [Lat.p«fer=putrid.] 
The  slough  formed  in  ulcers  and  thrown  off. 

tpn-trri&t'-I-nottl,  a.  [PUTEILAOE.]  Rotten, 
corrupt,  putrid. 

"They  expectorate  the  pitlrttaainou*  matter."—  Venner: 
Via  Kecta  ad  Vttam  Lonaam,  p.  176. 

•pft  -try,  a.  [Lat.  pufer=pntrid.)  Putrid,  rot- 
ten, corrupt. 

"  Howl  not,  thou  putru  mold '.  groan  not.  ye  graves  I  " 
M'tr*t<in:  Antonio's  Revenue,  lii.  1. 


puttyer 

•putt  <!),«.    [PUT  (2),  8.] 

patt  (2),  8.  [Probably  connected  with  put,  v.J 
A  trap  fur  ti.-li;  a  putcher. 

"  In  I  he  early  part  of  t  ha  yur  !„•  f  ..re  the  nets  and  puttt 
are  well  at  work.1'—  FlrM,  Jim.  16,  18B6. 

pat  -tSr  (!),«.  f.V  corruption  of  petard  (q.  v.).] 
A  .-hurt  piece  of  ordnance.  (Scotch.) 

PUf-ttr  (2),  «.    [Eng.  put,  v. ;  -er.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  puts  or  places. 

"  The  most  wretched  iiort  of  people  are  dreamers  upon 
event*  and  putters  of  oaMfl." — Str  K.  L' Entrance. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Golf:  One  of  the  clubs  used  in  driving  the  ball. 
(Pron.  put-ter.) 

2.  Mining:  One  who  pushes  the  small  wagons  ;u 
a  mine,  or  the  like. 

•putter-forth,  sub»t.    The  same  as  PuTTEB-OVT 
(q.  v.). 
putter-on,  s.    Au  inciter,  an  instigator. 

"  You  are  abused,  and  by  somepu/frr^on, 
That  will  be  damn'd  for  't ." 

Sltakeip.:  n'tnlcr'i  late,  II.  1. 

patter-out,  'putter- forth, «.  One  who  depos- 
ited money,  when  going  abroad,  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  larger  sum  on  returning,  the  amount 
<iruosited  being  forfeited  in  the  event  of  noa- 
return.  On  dangerous  expeditions  the  premium 
was  sometimes  as  much  ns  five  pound*  for  each  one 
deposited.  This  kind  of  mixture  of  investment  and 
insurance  was  common  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I. 

"  I  do  intend,  thin  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel; 
anil  because  I  will  not  altogether  go  upon  expense,  I  am 
determined  toput  fvrth  Borne  five  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
paid  me  five  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  my  wife,  mysHf, 
and  in y  dog  from  the  Turk's  Court  at  Constantinople."' 

!:•     II     .1:':,,*::,,.       L I '  •    ,' <l     ,1/011    Out    llfMll     IIllllMI',     11.     3. 

pit -He,  «.    [  PUTTY,  2.] 

pit  -ting,  put    ting,  jir.  par.  or  a.    [Pur,  «.] 

putting-green,  s.  A  part  of  the  links  on  which 
golf  is  pluyod. 

"The  wind  backed  awny  to  the  west,  .  .  .  and  many 
of  the  puf/i'/iy-i/rccm*  were  keen." — FifM,  Oct.  8,  1K86. 

putting-stone,  putting-stane,  suiat.  A  heavy 
stone  to  bo  put  or  turown  with  the  hand  raised  ami 
thrust  forward  from  tho  shoulder.  Putting  the 
stone  is  a  favorite  athletic  exercise  in  Scotland. 

put -took  (1),  «.  [For  pouf-ftawfc  or  pool-hawk, 
from  Mill.  Eng.  pout,  ixiv.lt  =  pnllet  (q.  v.) ;  Gaol,  put 
=  tho  young  of  moor-fowl,  young  grouse.  The  word 
thus— pullet-hawk  or  chicken-hawk  ;  cf.  sparrotp- 
hatrkA 

1.  The  common  kite;  the  glead  or  gled. 

2.  The  Huzzard,  Butvo  vulyari*. 

piit  -tftck  (2),«.    [For/uttocfc  (q.  v.).] 

pat  -t?  (1),  'pot  tain,  *.  [O.  Fr.  pottc  =  brass 
copper,  tin,  Ac.,  burneii  or  calcined  .  .  .  putty ; 
cf.  O.  tr.  /K<frriii=broken  pieces  of  metal;  pottin= 
solder  of  metal ;  pof  =  a  pot  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Calcined  tin,  or  oxide  of  tin,  and  lead  mixed  in 
various  proportion*,  used  as  polishing  powder  by 
opticians  and  lapidaries. 

2.  Plastering:  A  fine  mortar,  nearly  all  lime, 
in  stopping  crevices  of  shrinkage. 

3.  Glazing:  A  composition  of  pounded  whiting 
and  linseed-oil,  beaten  up  into  a  tough,  tenacious 
cement.    It  is  used  for  securing  window-panes  in 
sashes,  for  stopping  crevices  in  wood-work  which 
is  to  bo  painted,  and  for  various  other  work. 

4.  Pottery:  The  mixture  of  ground  materials  in 
which  in  potteries  earthenware  is  dipped  for  glaz- 
ing. 

5.  I ''in  ml irt :  The  mixture  of  clay  and  horscdunff 
used  iu  making  molds  in  foundries. 

putty-faced,  adj.  Having  a  face  resembling  the 
pastiness  or  color  of  putty. 

putty-knife,  «.  A  knife  with  a  short  lanceolate 
blade,  uaod  for  spreading  putty;  a  stopping-knife. 

putty-powder,  ful»t.  A  pulverized  oxide  of  tin 
sometimes  mixed  with  oxide  of  lead.  Putty-pow- 
der is  extensively  used  in  glass  and  marble  works, 
and  tho  best  kinds  are  used  for  polishing  plate. 

putty-root,  s. 

i.iil. :  Tho  viscid  tuber  of  Aplectrum  hymalr,  nn 
American  orchid.  It  is  used  lor  cementing  broken 
earthenware. 

Pfit  -tf  (2),  put  -tie,  «.    [Cf.  Hind.,  Mahratta, 
&c.,  ii'itti,  i>utti'e  =  :\  bund,  a  bandage.]    A  kiml  of 
l>-k'krint;  used  in  India,  mail--  of  coarse  water; 
cloth,  wrapped  tightly  round  the  logs. 

pat  -ty".  v.  t.  [PUTTY,*.]  To  cement,  stop,  or  till 
wit  It  put  ty. 

pat   tJ8r,8.    [English  putty,  v.:  ..  r.  I    (lii. 'who 
works  with  putty;  a  glazier.    (Thackcrav:   : 
the  Widulrer.  ch.  ii. 


1*'9,    fat,    Tare,     (.midst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cab,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      te,    ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


puya 

PU-ysj.,  s.    [Native  name  (T).] 

Bot.:  A  synonym  of  Pouretia,  n  genus  of  Brome- 
liacea>.  (Lindley.)  Pu//a  chinensis  yields  an  ex- 
tract used  in  healing  broken  bones,  and  the  spike 
of  p.  lanuyinosa  is  a  transparent  gum. 

*puz  -zel,  nubst.    [Fr.puee(/f=a  maid.]    A  dirty 

slattern ;  a  hussy. 

puz  -zle,  t-.  t.   [PUZZLE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  perplex,  to  embarrass,  to  confound  ;  to  put 
to  a  stand ;  to  gravel. 
*2.  To  make  intricate ;  to  entangle. 

"They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein." 

Cutrper:  Task,  iii. 

3.  To  discover,  resolve,  or  work  out  by  cogitation ; 
to  make  out  by  mental  labor.  (Followed  by  out.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  bewildered  or  perplexed;  to 
be  at  a  loss;  as,  to  puzzle  over  a  question. 

puz -zle,  8.  [For  Mirl.  Eng.  oppomiile,  opposal= 
a  question  for  solution,  from  Fr.  oppuser= to  oppose, 
to  question.]  A  state  of  embarrassment  or  per- 
plexity; that  which  puzzles;  ariddle;  u  toy  or  con- 
trivance for  exorcising  the  ingenuity. 

"The  last  puzzle  proi»onnded."— Mure:  Antidote  to 
Atheism,  ch.  zi. 

puzzle-brain,  e.  One  who  tries  to  explain  or 
propose  puzzles. 

"They  are  mostly  crotchet-mongers  nna i>u;zlt.-br(iin3." 
— Bluckte:  Self-Culture,  p.  60. 

PUZZle-head,  «.    A  puzzle-headed  person. 
"  It  would  rid  Germany  of    .     .     .     mud  Jacobin  imzzle- 
heatls."—J.  K.  Hee/rii:  Stein,  iii.  393. 

puzzle-headed,  a.  Having  the  head  full  of  con- 
fused notions. 

"He  was  really  a  dull  puzzle-headed  man."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zz. 
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py  86  mlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.pyoenn'a  (q.v.);  Eng. 
suif.  -ic.] 

Pathol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Pyirmia  (q.  v.). 

py-at,  Py  -it,  «.    [PlE.] 

Pfc  Did  -I-um  (pi.  pyVnld'-I-l),  «.  [Latinized 
dimin.  from  Gr.  p^fcno8=closo.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  special  receptacle  inclosing  sty- 
lospores  in  some  Lichens  and  Fuiigals. 

P?c -nlte,  suhst.  [Gr.  pyknos= thick;  snff.  -ire 
(Min.);  Ger.  pyknit.] 

if  in. :  A  vanety  of  topnz  (q.v.)  found  in  aggrega- 
tions of  columnar  crystals  in  the  tin  mines  of  Alton- 
berg,  Saxony. 

PJfc-n6-,  pref.  [Greek  pyknos  =  thick.]  Thick, 
close;  tho  meaning  completed  by  tho  second  ele- 
ment. 

pjc  n6  d8nt,  subst.  [PYCNODONTES.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  tho  sub-order  Pycuodontoidei. 

tpfc-ni  dont  -*§,  s.  pi.  [Prof,  pycno-.  and  Gr. 
odous  (genit.  o<lont<nt)  =  a  tooth.] 

PalvKont. :  A  family  of  Owen's  Lepidoganoidei. 

P^C-n6-d5nt  -I~dJ8,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pucnorfns, 
genit.  pycnodont(it) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -icfcr.] 

Paheont.:  The  typical  family  of  tho  sub-order 
Pycnodontoidoi.  They  abound  in  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  formations.  Chief  genera  :  Pycuodus,  Gyr- 
odus,  Mosturus.  Microdon,  Coalodns,  and  Mesodou. 


pygocephalus 


Vfc  n6  d6n-tdi  -dS-I,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  p»c- 
iiou'ug,  gonit.  pycn<Mlont(is) ,  and  Gr.  eidos  =  form.] 

Palaant.:  A  suborder  of  (ianoidei,  with  two 
families,  Pleurolopidse  and  Pycnodontid»  Iq.  v.i. 
Body  compressed,  high  and  short  or  oval,  covered 
with  rhombic  scales  arranged  in  decussating  pleu- 
rolepidal  lines.  Teeth  on  the  palate  and  hinder 
part  of  tho  lower  jaw  molar-like. 

Vfc  '•  nodus,  s.    [  PYCXODONTES.] 

Palffont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pycnodont- 
idae.  Fifteen  species  from  tho  Lias,  four  from  tho 
Chalk,  and  one  from  tho  Eocene. 

pf  c  no  g6n  -I-da,  p?c-n6-gon  -a-ta,  pfc  n&- 


puzzle-monkey, «.    [MONKEY-PUZZLE.] 

*puz  zle  8.  -tion,  «.  [Eng.  puzzle;  -ntion.]  A 
puzzle :  a  state  of  bewilderment  or  perplexity.  . .  _  .  _ 

"Upon  my  soul,  they  have  got  the  old  gentleman  into     g8n  ~l-d8B,  s.  ;>/.     [Mod.  Lat.  p//rno<;<mU(Wl  I ;  Lat. 
such  pnzzleation  that  I  don't  believe  he  knows  what  he     fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i(Ue,  or  neut.  -itla,  -(ltd.  \ 
wishes  himself." — t'ovte:  The  Bankrupt,  Hi. 

puz  -Zled  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Puzzi-E,  v.] 

*puz  -zled  ness  (leas  el),  subst.  [  EUR.  puzzled  ; 
-ness.  |  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  puzzled ;  per- 
plexity, bewilderment. 

"Several  instances  of  the  puzzlednes*  of  iihunsy." — II. 
Afore:  Append.  tt>  Atheism. 

•puz  -zle  d6m,swts(.  [Eng.  puzzle ;  -c/om.]  Be- 
wilderment. 

"A  libation  to  the  goddess  of  puzzledom."—Ktnffsley: 
Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  zzvi. 

*pfiz -zle-ment.  «.  [Eng.  puzzle:  -nu-nf.]  The 
state  of  being  puzzled ;  puzzlcdncss,  bewilderment. 

"A  little  of  tl\Q puzzlement  that  he  inflicts  on  others." — 
Jffss  Hlt/urd:  Our  Village,  ser.  i.,  p.  240. 

PUZ -zUr,  s.  [Eng.  puzzl(e),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  puzzles,  bewilders,  or  perplexes. 

"Miss  Ophelia  found  the  case  a  puzzler." — -Vra.  II.  B. 
Stvtce:  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  ch.  zz. 

puz  -Zllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [PUZZLE,  t'.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bewildering,  confusing,  perplexing,  embarrass- 
ing; as.  a  puzzling  question. 

2.  Exhibiting  perplexity,  bewilderment,  or  con- 
fusion ;  puzzled. 

"The  servant  is  a  puzzling  fool." — L'  Estrange. 

puz  -zllng-iy,  adv.  [Eng. puzzling;  -ly.]  In  a 
puzzling  manner  or  degree. 

"  It  is  .  .  .  nobly,  and  at  the  same  time  pttzzlingly, 
significant." — Masson:  Recent  British  Philosttphy,  147. 

puz  z6  la  na,  puz -zu6  la  na  (zz  as  tz),  ». 
[POZZUOLAN.J 

puz   zo  lite  (zz  as  tz),  «.    [PUZZOLANA.] 

pwen  -ySt  (we  as  6),  «.  [Burmese.]  A  resin, 
sometimes  called  Black  Dammar,  obtained  in  Bur- 
mah  from  the  nest  of  a  hymenopterons  insect,  Tri- 
gona  laericeps.  It  is  used  for  calking  boats.  (Cal. 
Exhib.  Rep.) 

py-se -ml  »,  py-6  -ml-?.,  s.  [Gr.pj/on=pus,and 

Pathol. :  Blood  poisoning,  pus  in  the  blood,  the 
samo  as  septicaemia  ;  duo  to  disease  of  bone,  load- 
ing to  suppuration;  heart  or  vascular  affections, 
originating  septic  contamination  of  the  blood,  as 
endocarditis,  or  phlebitis;  abscess,  or  gangrene, 
mucous  ulcerations,  low  inflammatory  affections 
with  suppuration,  as  of  kidney  or  bladder:  erysip- 
elas, small-pox,  rovaccination  (rarely),  carbuncles, 
boils,  dissection  and  post-mortem  wounds,  and 
sometimes  to  typhus.  Occasionally  it  appears  to 
rise  spontaneously,  or  from  the  most  trifling  injury 
in  unhealthy  persons. 


ZoOI.:  An  aberrant  family  or  tribe  of  Arnchnida, 
consisting  of  marine  animals,  having  the  abdomen 
rudimentary,  and  four  pairs  of  legs  enormously 
long  and  many-jointed.  (Husley.)  Balfour  con- 
siders the  family  of  doubtful  affinities.  Some  be- 
lieve them  Crustaceans.  Parasitic  or  independ- 
ently among  stones  and  sea-weeds  on  sea-beaches, 
or  among  rocks,  corals,  &c.,  in  deep  water.  Called 
also  Podosomata  and  Pantopoda. 

P?C  n8g  -6-num,  ».  [Pref.  pycno-,  and  Gr.  r/ony 
=  theknee.] 

Zool.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  Pycnogonida  (q.v.). 
Some  are  parasitic.  Pycnogonwn  bauenarum  is  so 
on  tho  whale.  7*.  Infertile,  not  a  parasite,  is  com- 
mon on  various  European  sea  coasts. 

pfc  n8m  -5-tSr,  sulist.  [Pref.  pycno-,  and  Eng. 
meter. ) 

Chemistry:  An  instrument  for  determining  tho 
specific  gravities  of  aerated  mineral  waters. 

P?C-n6  no -tl-dffi.  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  pycno- 
not(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suiT.  -idee.] 

Ornitk.:  Bulbuls;  a  family  of  Passerine  Birds, 
sometimes  made  a  sub-family  (Pycnonotiim1,  Gray) 
ofTurdidee,  or(Brachypodinee,  Swain.  )ofTimaliidee. 
There  are  nine  genera  and  139  species,  character- 
istic of  the  Oriental  region,  some  extending  to 
Palestine.  Japan,  and  tho  Moluccas,  but  all  absent 
from  the  Celebes. 

e,  «.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  pt/cno- 
(us);    Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. .-< IKE.]    [Pvc.NO- 
KOTID.E.] 

pjfc  n6  n6  -tus,  «.  [Prof,  pycno-,  and  Gr.  nfitas 
=tbe  back.] 

Ornith. :  Bulbul ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pycnonotidae  (q.  v.),  with  fifty-two  species,  ranging 
from  Palestine  to  South  Africa.  Bill  of  medium 
size,  strong  and  slightly  curved ;  feet  strong,  wings 
moderately  long :  plum- 
age generally  dull,  with 
the  exception  of  the 
lower  tail-coverts. 

pfc-nft-phyT-Hte, ». 
[Pref.  pj/cno-,  and  Eng. 
phyllite;  Ger.  pykno- 
pfci/Hir.J 

Min. :  A  talc-like  min- 
eral found  in  closely 
compacted  scales  in  tho 
so-called  "Weiss erdo'1 
(white  earth)  at  Aspang, 
Austria.  Hardness,  2; 
specific  gravity,  2'796; 
luster,  greasy ;  color, 
leek-,  apple-,  and  sea- 
green.  Composition :  A 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  mag- 
nesia, and  sesouioxido  of  iron. 


Pycnonotus  ArsinoB. 


pfc  -  n6-Styie,  ».  [(.rr.pyknostylo»,fTompuk>u>*= 
frequent,  thick,  and  «[tffo«= a  pillar;  fr.pycmniti/U.) 

Archaeology:  That 
arrangement  of 
Greek  or  Roman  col- 
umns in  which  the  m- 
tercolumniutiousare 
equal  to  one  diame- 
ter and  a  half  of  the 
lower  part  of  tho 
shaft. 

P?  c  -nft-tr6pe,  t. 

[fir.  pyktiotropos=ol 
compact  property ; 
Ger.  pyknotrop.] 

Mineral.:   A  name 

given  by  Breithaupt         Portico  with  Pycnostyle 
to  an  amorphous  Arrangement. 

mineral      substance, 

found  in  closely  compacted  grains  in  the  serpentine- 
of  Waldhoim,  Saxony.    Composition  yet  unknown. 

py-S-11  -Us,  «.    [Gr.  pyelos  =  a  trough  ;  suff.  -««*.] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  tho  kidney. 

Py  g86r  -$.,  s.  [Gr.  pygc  =  tiio  rump,  and  arrO  =  to- 
lift  up.] 

Entomology :  A  genus  of  Notodontidee.  Pygcerft 
bucephiila  is  the  [JutT-tip  moth,  a  beautiful  but 
sluggish  insect;  the  fore-wings  purplish-gray,  with 
black,  chocolate-colored,  and  white  lines,  and  an 
ochory  spot  at  the  tip;  tho  hind  wings  yellowish- 
whito,  ic.,  clouded.  The  lurvee  food  gregariously 
on  tho  oak,  lime,  hazel,  &c. 

py -garg,  py  gar'  gfis,  s.  [Greek  ptigargos= 
white  rump:  py<jc  =  the  rump,  and  aryos=wuite; 
Fr.  pugiirge.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  sea-eagle  or  osprey. 

2.  Ucript.:  Heb.  Dishon,  Deut.  xiv.  5,  is  appar- 
ently some  kind  of  antelope. 

*Py  -gft-thrlx,  ».  [Gr.  py<if  =  t\io  rump,  and  thrijc 
—  hair.] 

Zitol. ;  \  genus  of  Simiadu'.  Pyyathrix  nemceit-s 
is  the  Cochin  China  Monkey,  now  Semnopichecui 
nema;u8. 

py  gld  -1  flm,  s.  [Gr.  pygidion,  dimin.  from pyge 
=  the  rump.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  caudal  shield,  or  tail,  of  a 
Trilobite.  It  consists  of  anchyloaed  or  amalgam- 
ated segmt'iits,  and  is  usually  trilobod  like  the 
thorax.  There  is  an  elevated  axis,  with  a  marginal 
limb.  Tho  extremity  is  sometimes  rounded,  but  it 
may  bo  prolonged  into  a  spine,  or  tho  ends  of  the 
pleura'  may  beextended  into  spine-like  projections. 
The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  tho  posterior 
segment  of  a  flea. 

pfg  me -an,  p^g-mse  -an,  pig  m6 -^n,  a.&s. 
[Lat.;itf(;m<Btt8=ilwarfish,  from  Gr.  Pyiimaioi=\\>& 
race  of  Pygmies,  from  nygmc  =  a  measure  of  length, 
tho  distance  between  the  elbow  and  the  knuckles. 
So  called  because  they  were  reputed  to  be  of  the 
height  of  a  pygme,  or  13}  inches.] 

A.  An  adj.:   Pertaining   to  a  pigmy  or  dwarf; 
dwarfish,  very  small. 

"Throng  numberless  like  that  pygmean  race." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  I.  780. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  pygmy. 

"These  I'igmeans  live  in  hollow  caves,  and  holes  under 
the  ground."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

pjfg  -mf,  pig  my,  pig  -mef,  8.  <t  a.  [French 
pj/!/m^=dwarfish,  from  Lat.  />TO»t<«iM=pygmean 
(q.  v.);  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.ptV/meo.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Class.  Mythol.:    One  of  a   fabulous  nation  of 
dwarfs  dwelling  somewhere  near  tho  shores  of  the 
ocean,  and  maintaining  perpetual  wars    with  the 
cranes.    Ctesias  represented  a  nation  of  them  as 
inhabiting  India.    Other  ancient  writers  believed 
them    to    inhabit   the    Indian    islands;   Aristotle 

I'laoes  them  in  Ethiopia,  Pliny  in  Transgaugetic 
ndia. 

2.  A  very  shorter  dwarfish  person ;  a  dwarf;  any- 
thing very  little. 

"Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  jKneid,  iv. 

II.  ZoOl.:  The  Chimpanzee. 

B.  -48  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  pygmy; 
dwarfish,  small,  little. 

"  Control  the  course  of  Nature,  bid  the  Deep 
Hush  at  thy  pigmy  voice  her  waves  to  sleep." 

Churchill:  Epistle  t:,  ll'i/fm,,,  Hearth. 

1  For  compounds,  see  PIGMY. 

p^g  my,  r.  t.  \  PYGMY,  8.]  To  reduce  to  the  size 
ofa  pigmy ;  to  drawf,  to  stunt. 

py-g6~9eph  -a-lus,  s.  [Gr.py0e=thernmp,  and 
kr/>Aaid=the  head.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Macrourous  Crustacean-. 
with  three  species,  from  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
of  Scotland  and  Lancashire,  England. 


boll,     b6y;     pfiiit,    jowl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  sh*n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  «=  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


pygoderma 

py  g6  der  m»,  «.  [Or.  pi/yf=tlie  rump,  and 
«term(i  =  skin.| 

Ziiol.  :  A  genus  of  Phyllo»tomina>,  group  Btaooder- 
rnatn.  Muzzle  very  short,  thickeucd  vertically, 
Interfomoral  membrane  short.  Onespocies,  Pygo- 
derma  ttilakiatum,  from  Mexico  ami  Brazil. 

py  gop  o  d*«,  *.  /''•  [Or.  pygf=tho  rump,  and 
pout  (genit.  podo«)  =  a  foot.) 

1.  In  Illiger's  classification,  n  familyof  Natatores, 
embracing  the  genera  Colymbus,  Ludytes,  Uria, 
Mormon,  Fratercula,  ami  Aica. 

•_'.  An  onlcr  of  ('urinate  Birds,  with  three  families, 
(  'olymbidw,  Alcida?,  and  Podicipedid». 

py  g6-p«d  -I-d»,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  pygopta, 
gemt.  pygopod(it)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -lace.] 

ZoOI.  :  A  familyof  two-legged  lizards.  Body  long, 
covered  with  rounded,  imbricated,  quincuncial 
scaled,  a  pair  of  rudimentary  hind  limbs  present  ; 
head  with  symmetrical  shields;  no  eyelids.  Two 
genera,  Pygopns  and  Delma,  from  Australia  and 
Tasmania. 

Py'-g6-pftS,  t.     [PtOOPODES.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pygopida?, 
with  one  species,  Pygopus  lepidopodut.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  and  is  a  Saurian  which  has  ap- 
parently degenerated  toward  the  Ophidia. 

py  gos  -9i-ll8,  tubtt.  [Or.  pv9e=the  rump,  and 
«A.v/o0=a  leg.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Sphnpniscida*.  with  two  or 
three  species,  closely  resembling  those  of  Apteno- 
dytefl,  in  whicti  it  is  often  merged.  Pygoscelis 
tceniata(orpapuen»u),  the  Johnnie  of  the  whalers 
^Aptenodytet  papua. 

py-  ja'-  ma,  *.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  Ac.]  A  kind  of 
loose  wide  trousers  or  drawers  supported  by  •>.  cord 
drawn  round  the  waist.  They  are  much  worn  in 
India,  and  are  generally  made  of  a  light  fabric, 
such  as  silk  or  cotton,  and  are  sometimes  made  to 
cover  the  feet  entirely. 

pyke,  «.  [Hind.  pnr?k."\  A  foot-messenger;  a 
night  watchman.  (East  Indies.) 

pjfk   n6n,  «.   [Or.  ncut.  sing,  of  pi/fcno»=close.] 
Music:  The  close  note.   (1)  A  name  given  to  those 
half  or  quarter  tones  which  came  together  in  the 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  genera  of  the  Oreeks. 
(2)  In  mediaeval  music,  a  semi-tone. 

*py-lig  -8r-4s,  pyi  -a-gbre,  «.  [Or.  pylagyrat.] 
Greek  Antiq.  :  The  legate  or  representative  of  a 
city  sent  to  tne  Amphictyonic  council. 
pyT-a-gbre,  *.    [PYLAGOBAS.] 
•pyie,  «.    [Lat.  pilum=a  pestle,  a  javelin  (T).] 

1.  A  small  javelin. 

2.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head  used  in  a  cross- 
bow. 

3.  A  single  grain  of  chaff.    (Burns.) 
py  18n,  *.    [Or.  pv/mi=a  gateway.] 

Arch.  :  The  mass  of  buildings  on  either  side  of 
the   entrance   to    an 
Egyptian  temple. 

"The  pylon  consist*  of 
three  parta,  namely,  of 
two  flunk!  ngtowera,  and 
the  gateway  than  formed 
between  them."—  Rosen- 
garteti:  Arc*.  Stylet  (ed. 
Sanders),  $  «• 

py  I5r  -Ic,  a.  4  «. 
[Fr.p' 


Pylon. 


A.  .!»  adjective  : 
Anat.  :    Pertaining 

to  the  pylorus  (q.  v.). 

B.  At  tubttantiif  : 

Anat.  (pi.):  The  mucous  glands  of  thepylorns; 
the  pyloric  glands. 

"When  ascending  into  freah  water  with  theirora  nearly 
r«ady  for  extmnion,  their  pylortcs  are  loaded  with  fat."  — 
Firld,  Dec.  »'..  1886. 

•pyi-6-rId  -B-a,  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Latin  pylor(ut); 
nent.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idea.} 

ZoQt.:  A  group  of  Lamellibranchlata.  including 
the  genera  Mya,  Bolen,  Ac.  (De  Blainvillc.)  [>li\- 

'lilt.   S'.l.l   M  I  >  I      ] 

py  lor  -fig,  «.  [Latin,  from  Or.  pylnrot=a  gate- 
keeper, the  pylorus  :  pule  =  a  gate,  and  ouro»=a 
keeper.] 

Aunt.  :  The  small  and  contracted  end  of  the  stom- 
ach leading  into  the  small  intestines. 

py-o  gin  8-sIs,  py  6-g8  nl-a,  «.  [Greek  pj/on 
-  pus,  and  Kng.  fjenemt  (q.  v.  i.  ] 

Pathnl.:  Tin-  generation  of  pus;  the  theory  of 
the  formation  of  pus. 

Py  6-gSn  Ic,  a.  [ProOENESls.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  pyogenesis  ;  generating  or  forming  pus. 

py  old,  ".  [Or.  pv>n=pus,  and  eido»=form,  ap- 
pearance. ]  Resembling  pus  ;  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  pus. 
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pyoid-corpuscles, ».  pi. 

Palhol.,  Physinl.,  ttc. :  Pus  corpuscles,  with  a 
tolerably  transparent  envelope  inclosing  eight,  ten, 
or  more  small  globules.  (Lebert.) 

py-*t.  «.     [PTAT.] 

P7T-,  pyr-I-,  pyr-6-,  pref.  [Or.  pj/r=flre.]  Hav- 
ing relation  to,  or  connection  with  fire. 

pyr  a  canth,  pyr  a  canth  us,  «.  [Or.  pyra- 
kantha:  pyr=ftre,  and  aktmthn  —  n  thorn.] 

Hot. :  Cratcegut  pyracantha,  a  hawthorn,  with 
oval,  lanceolate,  glabrous,  entire,  small  evergreen 
leaves,  and  coral-red  flowers,  from  the  south  of 
Europe. 

pyr-ic  ft-nlt'-lc,  a.  [Prof,  pyr-,  and  Eng.  aeon- 
it  u:.]  Derived  from  aconitic  acid  by  heat. 

pyraconitic-acld, ».    [ITACONIC-ACID.] 

•pyr -al,  »pyr -all,  a.  [Eng.  pyr(e) ;  -a(.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  funeral  pyre. 

"Unctuously  constituted  for  the  better  pyrall  combus- 
tion."— Browne:  Urn  Burial,  ch.  iv. 

py-ril  -I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyral(is) ;  Lat. 
fem.pl.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  the  group  Pyrali- 
ilin.'i.  Antenna)  of  the  male  pubescent  or  ciliated ; 
wines  entire,  shining,  with  long  fringes.  Larva 
shining,  wrinkled,  vermiform.  (Stainton.) 

pyr-a-lld  -S-OU8,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyralid(ina) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -eous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pyralidiua. 

"The  Pyraltdtous  group  in  farther  divided  into  two 
main  flections." — Statnton:  Brit.  Butterflies  and  Sloths 
(1869),  11.  124. 

pyr-il-I  dl'-na,  «.  pi.  [Latin  pyralit,  genit. 
pyralid(i») ;  nent.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'va.f 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Moths  with  the  fore  propor- 
tionately much  longer  than  the  hind  wings;  the 
abdomen  and  legs  long.  It  contains  the  Pearls,  the 
Veneers  or  Grass-moths,  and  the  Knot-horns. 

pyr  -a-lls,  8,  [Lat.  from  Or.  pyralit=&  kind  of 
pigeon.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pyral  idee.  PuraliB 
costalis  is  the  Gold  Fringe ;  P.  farinalit  the  Meal- 
moth. 

pyr-al  -14  lite,  ».  [Pref.  p»r-,-Gr  a((o>=other, 
and  lithos=&  stone  ;  Gcr.  pyrallnlith.} 

Min. :  An  altered  pyroxene  (q.  v.),  intermediate 
in  composition  between  true  pyroxene  and  talc. 
Occurs  mostly  in  limestone  at  several  localities  in 
Finland. 

py-rime,*.    [Fr.]    A  small  water-spaniel. 

py.r'-a  mid,  *py"r  -a,-mlB,  «.  [Latin  pyramis 
(genit. p//ra»iidiK),  from  Or.  pyramis,  from  Egypt. 
pir-«m-it»=thc  vertical  height  of  the  structure.  Tlie 
Eng.  plural  was  formerly  pyramides,  as  in  Shakesp.  : 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2.] 

1*  Egyptian  Antiquities:  A  solid  structure  sub- 
stantially invariable  in  form,  viz.,  a  simple  mass 
resting  on  a  square  or  sometimes  approximately 
square  base,  with  the  sides  facing  with  slight  devia- 
tions toward  the  four  principal  winds,  and  tapering 
off  gradually  toward  the  top  to  a  point  or  to  a  flat 
surface,  as  a  substitute  for  an  apex.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  base  to  the  height  is  not  always  the 
same,  nor  is  the  angle  of  inclination  uniform.  The 
pyramids  were  constructed  in  platforms,  and  then 
reveted  or  coated  with  blocks  or  slabs  of  granite,  as 
may  still  bo  observed  in  incomplete  pyramids. 
Recently  the  theory  has  been  maintained  that  in 
the  case  of  the  largest  pyramids,  a  smaller  one  was 
erected  as  a  nucleus,  and  subsequently  enveloped 
by  another  layer.  The  interior  of  these  massive 
structures  contains  narrow  passages,  and  some 
totally  dark  halls  or  chambers,  and  probably  served 
as  the  burial-places  of  the  kings  who  had  caused 
them  to  be  constructed.  The  entrance  to  these 
buildings  is  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  base,  and  was  blocked  up  by  a  portcullis  of 
granite,  so  as  to  be  on  ordinary  occasions  inacces 
sible.  In  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  the  entrance  is 
raised  about  47  ft.  6  in.  above  the  base.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  begin  immediately  south  of  Cairo, 
and  continue  southward  at  varying  intervals  for 
nearly  seventy  miles.  The  largest  is  that  of  Cheops, 
at  Ghizeh,  standing  on  a  base  each  side  of  which 
was  originally  764  feet  long,  but  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  coating  is  now  only  746  feet.  Its 
perpendicular  height,  according  to  \vilkin.-im,  was 
originally  4«0  ft.  9  in.,  present  Tieight,  4fi()  ft.  The 

Erincipal  chamber,  the  so-called  Crowning  Hall  or 
ing's  Chamber,  is  34  ft.  3  in.  long,  and  17  ft.  1  in. 
wide.  Its  roof  is  formed  of  massive  blocks  of 
granite,  over  which,  with  a  view  to  support  the 
weight,  other  blc»cks  are  laid,  with  clear  intervals 
between.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  erection  of 
thi-i  pyramid  employed  100,000  men  for  twenty 
years. 

2.  Mexican:  The  Toocallis,  or  Houses  of  the 
gods,  which  have  come  down  from  Aztec  times,  are 
lonr-vided  pyramids  rising  by  terraces  toaconfitJ'T- 
ablo  height.  A  group  of  such  erections  still  exists 
at  Teotihuacan,  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of 
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the  city  of  Mexico.  There  are  two  large  pyramids, 
with  some  hundred  smaller  ones.  The  base  of  the 
largest  is  9UO  feet  long,  its  height  160  feet;  the 
h"i(fhtof  the  second  is  130  feet.  One  is  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  the  other  to  the  moon.  A  yet  larger  one 
is  at  Cholula;  its  base  is  1,488  feet  long,  its  height 
178  feet.  AH  the  Mexican  pyramids  face  the  card- 
inal points. 

3.  Hence,  applied  to  any  mass  or  heap  more  or 
less  resembling  a  pyramid  in  form. 

"  While  those  deputed  to  Inter  the  ulain 
Heap  with  a  rising  ;>0rcimi*<l  the  plain." 

Pope:  llomtr't  Iliad,  xxlii. 

4.  Anat.:  A  conical  bony  eminence  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  Also  that  portion 
of  the  iin'itiillit  oblongata  forming  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  two  conical  eminences 
known    as    the    posterior   pyramids,    the   corpora 
pyramidalia,  leading  to  the  pom  Varolii,  being  the 
anterior  pyramids. 

5.  Oeom.:  A  polyhedron  bounded  by  a  polygon, 
having  any  number  of  sides,  called  the  base,  and  by 
triangles  meeting  in  a  common  point,  called  the 
vertex.    Pyramids  take  different  names  according 
to  the  natures  of  their  bases.    They  may  be  trian- 
gular, quadrangular,  &c.,  according  as  their  bases 
are  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  pentagons,  Av.    The 
base  and  lateral  triangles  are  called  faces  ;  the  lines 
in  which  the  faces  meet  arocalled  edges;  the  points 
in  which  the  edges  meet  are  called  vertices  of  the 
pyramid.    A  right  pyramid  is  one  whose  base  is 
a  regular  polygon,  and  in  which  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  the  vertex  upon  the  base,  passes  through 
its   center.    The   regular  pyramid    is   a    pyramid 
bounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles.     It  is  called 
the  tetrahedron. 

6.  Pyramid  Pool:  A  game  played  with  fifteen  red 
balls  and  one  white  ball,  the  former  being  placed 
in  a  tringular  form  at  a  spot  at  the  top  of  the  table. 
The  object  of  the  players,  who  play  in  turn  with  the 
white  ball,  is  to  pocket  as  many  red  balls  as  pos- 
sible. 

7.  Bot.:  The  American  Cttlumba  or  Indian  lettuce, 
Frasera  carolinensis. 

p?-rinr-Id-»l,  *py-ram -Id-all,  a.  [French 
pyramidal.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  form 
of  a  pyramid;  pyramidical. 

"The  i'trr<iini>l>il  tomb  of  Cuiun  Cestius." — Eustace: 
Italy,  vol.  I.,  ch.  zi. 

2.  Bot.:  Conical,  as  the  prickles  of  some  roses, 
pyramidal  bell-flower,  ». 

Bot. :  Campanula  puramidalis,  wild  in  Carniola, 
&c. 

pyramidal-muscle,  >. 

Anat. :  A  small  muscle  arising  from  the  front  of 
the  pnbis,  and  inserted  into  the  linea  alba.  There 
is  also  a  pyramidal  muscle  of  the  nose. 

pyramidal-numbers,  subat.  pi.    The  same  as 

FlOURATE-NUMBERS    (q.  V.). 

pyramidal-zeolite,  a.    [APOPHTLLITE.] 
py~r&m  -Id  ftl  iy,  adv.     [Eng.  pyramidal;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  like  a  pyramid. 

2.  By  means  of,  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of,  a  pyramid. 

"To  be  but  pyramidally  extant." — Brown*:  On  Burial, 
ch.  v. 

py  ram  I  del  la, «.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  pyramis 
•pyramid  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOI.:  The  typical  genus  of  PjramidellidiB.  Shell 
slender,  ffointcj  with  many  plaited  or  level  whorls:, 
apex  sinistral,  operculum  indented  on  the  inner 
side  to  adapt  it  to  the  columellar  plaits.  Recent 
species  111,  from  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  and 
Australia.  Fossils  twelve,  from  the  Chalk  of  France 
and  Britain  onward. 

pf-r&m  I-dSl'-lI-d8B,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyrami- 
det(la) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  puff,  -ido?..] 

Zool.:\  family  of  Holostomata  (9.  v.).  Shell 
spiral,  turreted,  nucleus  minute  sinistral,  oper- 
culum horny.  Genera  Pyramidella.Chemnitzia,  Ac. 

pyr-a-mld  -Ic,  pjfr-a  mld'-Ic-al,  ndj.  [Greek- 
nyramiaikot,  from  pyramit=n  pyramid  (q.  v.).] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of  a  pyramid; 
pyramidal. 

"Distinguishable  by  pyramidical  figures."— Bromte: 
Cyrus'  Qardrn,  ch.  111. 

p?r-a-mld  -1C  al  iy,  adr.  [Eng.  pyramiding; 
-/'/.I  In  a  pyramidical  manner;  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid. 

"Thus  they  rise  paramiileally."— Pope:  llumft's  Oitlf 
try,  zi.  (Note.) 

pjr-a  mid  1C  al  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  pyramid/cut ; 
-/li-.-'s.  I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pyramidical. 

pyr-a  mid  -I  8n,  «.    [Gr.] 

Arch. :  The  small  flat  pyramid  which  terminates 
the  top  of  an  obelisk. 


file,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,     wSt,     h»re,     camel,    h8r,    the're;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  *;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 
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py-ram  -Id-61d,  «.    [Eng.  pyramid ;  -old.] 

Geom.:  A  figure  or  solid  resembling  a  pyramid. 
Called  also  a  Pyramoid. 

py-rim  -Id-8n, «.    [PYRAMID.] 

Mimif :  An  organ  stop  of  16  ft.  or  32  ft.  tone,  the 
pipes  of  which  are  closed  at  the  top,  and  pyramid- 
ical  in  shape,  the  top  being  more  than  four  times 
the  width  of  the  mouth.  From  a  pipe  only  2  ft. 
9  in.  in  length.  2  ft.  3  in.  square  at  top,  and  8  in. 
at  the  block,  the  note  c'C  c  is  produced.  Invented 
by  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ousoley,  Bart.,  Mus.  Doc. 

pyr   ani-6~ld, ».    [PYRAMIDOID.) 

pyr-ant -I-m6n-Ite,  «.    [Prof,  pyr-,  and  English 

tHMMIOlUte.] 

Miii.:  The  game  as  KERMESITE  (q.  Y.I. 

pyr-aph'-rft-llte,  subst.  [Prefix  pyr-;  Greek 
aphros= froth,  and  lithos=a  stone;  Ger.  pyraphro- 
Uth.] 

Petrol, :  An  amorphous  mixture  of  felspars  and 
opal,  of  a  more  or  loss  vitreous  luster,  related  to 
obsidian  (q.  v.). 

pyr-ar -£Ill-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  pyr-;  Or.  argillos= 
clay,  and  suff.  -ite  (Jffa.j.1 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Fahlunite  (q.  v.),  containing 
more  water  and  less  of  protoxides.  It  Is  an  altered 
ioliUt  (q.  v.),  found  in  the  granite  of  Helsingfors, 
Finland. 

pyr  ar  -  fcy  rite,  «.  [Pref.  pyr-;  Or.  argyros= 
silver,  and  suff.  -Ite  (Afm.).J 

M in. :  A  rhombohodral  mineral  occurring  in  crys- 
tals and  also  massive.  Hardness,  2-2'5 ;  specific 
gravity,  5'7-5'9;  luster,  metallic-adamantine  ;  color, 
black  jstreak,  cochineal-red  ;  translucent  toopaquo ; 
fracture,  conchoidal.  Composition:  Sulphur,  ITT; 
antimony,  22'5;  silver,  59'8=  100,  corresponding  to 
the  formula,  3AgS+ Sb-.iSa.  Isomorphous  with 

Kroustite  (q.  v.).   Forms  an  important  ore  of  silver, 
'HIM!  abundantly  in  some  mines. 

pyr  aus  -ta,  s.  [Or.  pyraustes=a  moth  which 
gets  singed  in  thccandle.J 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Eunychidsp.  Pyrausta  pur- 
puralis  is  the  Crimson  and  Gold  Moth. 

pyT-aux'-Ite,  «.  [Pref.  pyr-;  Greek  auxanv=to 
increase-and  suff.  -lie  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  PYROPHYLLITE  (q.  v.). 

pyre,  8.  [Lat.  pyra,  from  Gr.  pyra,  from  pyr= 
fire.)  A  pile  or  heap  of  combustible  materials  on 
which  dead  bodies  wore  laid  to  be  burnt  to  ashes; 
a  funeral  pile. 

pyr-8  la  -In,  s.    [Pref.  pyr-,  and  English  cium.] 

[PVROSTEARIN.] 

py  re  -na,  subst.  [Gr.  p»ren=the  stone  of  atone 
fruft.J 

Bot. :  Tho  stone  formed  by  the  hardened  endo- 
carp  of  some  fruits,  as  the  drupu. 

pyr-Sn  ar  -I  fim,«.  [Lat.pj/ren  (genit.  pyrenis) ; 
i.i'iit .  sing.  adj.  suff.  -artum.J 
Bot.:  Pomura  (q.  v.).    (Desvaux.) 
py-r6ne  ,  s.    [Gr.  pyr=fire;  Eng.  suff.  -ene.] 
Chem.:  C|«H|o.  One  of  thehydrocarbonsobtained 
in  the  dry  distillation  of  fats,  resins,  and  coal.    It 
is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  crystallizes  in  colorless 
plates,  melts  at  142°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether,  ben- 
zene, and  carbon  disulphide.    When  treated  with 
fuming  hydriodic  acid  at  200°,  it  is  converted  into 
pyrene  hexahydric,  which  moltsatl27'. 

pyrene-quinone,  t. 

Chem.:  C'mHsOj.  A  crystalline  body  produced  by 
hea ting  pyrono  with  potassium  dichrnmato  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  forms  brick-red  needles. 

py-re"-nS,  s.    [PYRENA.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  separate  sections  of  which  some 
fruits,  as  the  medlar,  are  composed.  (Thome.) 

Pyr  e  n6  -an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  Pyrenees,  a  range  of  mountains  separating 
France  from  Spain. 

Pyrenean-desman,  s. 

Zodl.:  Myogale  pyrenaica.    [MYOGALE.] 

pyr-8-nS  -Ite,  subst,  [After  the  Pyrenees,  where 
found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Fr.  &  Ger.  pyrentiit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Melauite-garnet  (q.  v.),  found 
in  very  sharp  rhombic  dodecahedrons  in  a  black  to 
gray  schist  near  Bareges,  Hautes-Pyrenees. 

py-rS  -nl-um,  «.    [Mod.  Lat,.,  from  Lat.  pyren.] 

Bot. :  Either  the  receptacle  or  perithocium  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

pyr-8n-6  -dg-ofis,  py-rSn  -6-dIne,  a.  [Modern 
Lat.  pyrena  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  etdo8=  form.] 

Bot.:  Wart-like. 

py-ren-6  my-9§  -te§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyrena, 
and  Gr.  makes  (genit.  myketos)  =  &  fungus.) 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Ascomycetous  and  Conicomy- 
cetous  Fungals  having  a  closed  nuclear  fruit. 
(Fries.)  Now  divided  into  the  orders  Sphteriacei 
and  Phacidiacei. 


,    . 

discourse.)    [PYRETIC. 
Med.:    Th 
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py-r8 -thrln,  8.    [Lat.  pyrethr(um) ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  name  given  by  Parisol  to  a  soft  resin 
extracted  from  Radix  pyrethri  by  alcohol  and 
ether.  Later  researches  nave  shown  it  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  two  oils  and  a  resin. 

py-r6  thrum,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pyrethron  =  a 
hot  spicy  plant  of  the  pellitory  kind  (Anthemis 
pyrethrum).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cbrysanthempip,  reduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Matricaria,  having 
the  receptacle  almost  flat.  Matricaria  inodora, 
formerly  Pyrethrum  inodorum ;  another,  M .  par- 
thenium, formerly  Pyrethrum  parthenium,  is  an 
escape  or  a  denizen.  [FEVERFEW.] 

py-rSt  -1C,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  pyrftique,  from  Latin 
nout.  pi.  pyretica,  from  Gr.  pyretos=(l)  burning 
heat,  (2)  fevor,  from  p^r=flro.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Useful  in  fevers  or  feverishness. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  for  tho  cure  of  fever. 

8.    [Greek  pyretos,  and  (ogo»  =  a 

'hat  brunch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  fevers. 

py-r6x  -I-a,  8.  [Fr.  pyrerie,  from  Gr.  pyrexo, 
1  fut.  of  pyress6=tu  bo  feverish.]  [PYRELIC.] 

Pathol.:  The  pyrexial  state,  or  fever  (q.  v.). 
(Cycl.  Pract.  Med.,  ii.  158.) 

py-rSx'-Ic-al,  py-r8x'-I-al,  «.  [Modem  Latin 
pyrex(ia) ;  -ical,  -ia(.]  Pertaining  to  fever ;  fever- 
isn. 

pyr8x-y,  8.    [PYREXIA.] 

pyr  -gl-ta,  s.  [Gr.  pj/ry  i(cs=of  or  belonging  to  a 
tower ;  pyrgos=&  tower .J 

Urnitn,:  A  genus  of  Fringillida>,  containing  the 
Sparrows. 

pyr'-gSffl,  ».    [Or. pyrgoma=a  tower.] 
Min.:  Tho  same  as  FASSAITE  (q.  v.). 

pyr-he'-lI-Sm'-S-te'r,  s.  [Gr.  pyr=&re;  h£lios= 
the  sun,  and  metron~a  measure.]  Au  instrument 
invented  by  Pouillet  for  measuring  tho  amount  of 
heat  radiated  from  the  sun.  Itconsist.s  of  a  shallo\v 
cylinder  of  very  thin  copper  or  silver  on  a  stem, 
provided  with  means  of  attachment  to  a  stationary 
object,  and  carrying  a  disk  on  which  tho  shadow  of 
the  cylinder  may  be  received,  so  that  it  may  bo 
pointed  directly  toward  the  sun.  The  cylinder  is 
blackened  in  order  to  absorb  all  the  heat  possible, 
and  is  filled  with  water  in  which  tho  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer is  placed.  The  instrument,  at  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  is  first  shaded  from  the  sun, 
but  exposed  to  the  sky  for  five  minutes,  and,  the 
difference  of  temperature  noted,  the  shading  screen 
is  then  withdrawn,  and  tho  cylinder  exposed  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  for  five  minutes,  and 
the  temperature  noted,  when  it  is  again  shaded  for 
five  minutes,  and  the  fall  of  the  thermometer  ob- 
served. 

pyr-I-,  pref.    [PYH-.] 

pyr-I-Chr6'-ltte,  s.  [Prefix  pyri-;  Gr.  chroa  = 
color,  and  lithos=a  stone.] 

Uin.:  The  same  as  PYHOSTILPNITE  (q.  v.). 

pyr  -I-dine,  s.  [Gr.  pyr=fire ;  eidos  =  form,  and 
suff. -me  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  CsHjN.  A  base  discovered  by  Anderson 
in  his  investigations  on  bone-oil,  and  obtained  in 
small  quantity  by  tho  action  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride on  isoamyhc  nitrate.  It  is  a  colorless,  mobile 
liquid,  of  sharp,  nauseous  odor,  specific  gravity 
•986  atO%  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and 


boils  steadily  at  116*5.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it 
yields  a  deliquescent  salt,  CsH-.N'HCl,  whose  yel- 
low platinochloride,  (CsH.jN-HClJjPtCl,,  is  very  in- 
soluble in  water.  On  heating  pyridine  with  sodium 
it  is  converted  into  solid  dipyridine,  which  molts 
at  108',  and  crystallizes  in  needles. 

py-rld  -I-ttm,  8.  [Latin,  from  Greek  pyridion, 
dimin.  from  pyr=&  spark,  or  pyros—  wheat.] 

Bot.:  Pomum  (q.  v.).    (Mirbel.) 

Dyr  -1-fOrffi,  a.  [Lat.  pyrum=a  pear,  and/orma 
=  form.]  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  pear  ;  ob- 
conical. 

pyr-I-ta  -ceofis  (Ce  as  Bh),  a.  [Eng.  pyrit(et); 
-aceous.]  Pyritic  (q.  v.). 

py  rl  -t6§,  8.  [Gr.  pyrites,  which  embraced  both 
iron  and  copper  pyrites,  including  marcasite  and 
pyrrhotite;  Ger.  eisenkies,  kies.  ] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  frequently 
crystallized,  also  massive,  in  mammillary  forms 
with  fibrous  structure,  and  stalactitic  with  crystal- 
line surface.  Hardness.  6-6'5  ;  specific  gravity,  4'83- 
5'2;  luster,  metallic,  splendent;  color,  pale  brass- 
yellow;  streak,  greenish-black  ;  opaque;  fracture 
conchoidal.  uneven  ;  brittle  ;  strikes  fire  when 
struck  with  a  hammer.  Composition:  Sulphur, 
53'3;  iron,  46-7  =  100,  which  yields  the  formula  FeSj. 
Other  elements  sometimes  replace  a  part  of  the 
iron,  but  only  in  small  quantity.  Dana  divides  this 
species  into:  (1)  Ordinary;  (a)  dis-tiuct  crystals; 


pyrochroidae 

(6)  nodular  or  concretionary ;   (c)  stalactitic ;  (<() 
amorphous.    (2)   Niccoliferons;  (3)    cobaltiferons ; 
(4i  cupriferous ;    (5)  stanniferous  ;  (6)  auriferous  ; 

(7)  argentiferous;  (8)  thalliferous.    Occurs  abun- 
dantly distributed  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  either  as 
crystals,  crystal-grains,  or  nodules,  also  in  metal- 
liferous veins. 

py-rlt-Ic,  py-rlf-lc-al,  pyr -It-ofcs,  «.  [Eng. 
pyrit(es) ;  -ic,  -ical,  -ous.  \  Of  or  pertaining  to  py- 
ntes ;  containing  or  resembling  pyrites. 

pyr-It-If-8r-Otts,  a.  (Lat. pyrit(es),  and /ero= 
to  bear  or  produce.]  Producing  or  containing  py- 
rites. 

pyr -It-lie,  f.  f.  [Eng.  pyrlt(es);  -ite.]  To  con- 
vert into  pyrites. 

pyr-i-t6-he"-dral,  a.  [PYRITOHEDROX.]  Crys- 
tal-liko  pyrites  inhemihodral  modifications,  having 
tho  opposite  planes  parallel. 

pyr-I-to-hS -dron,  8.  [Gr.p»r«C8=pyrites,  and 
hedra  —  a  base.] 

Crystall.:  The  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  a  com- 
mon form  of  pyrites. 

pyr -I-tfild.  8.    [Eng.p»r«(e8);  -oid.] 
Crystall.:  Tho  same  as  PYRITOHEDRON  (q.  Y.). 

py  ri-t6-lamp -rite,  8.  [Eng.  pyrit(es)  ;o  con- 
nective; Greek  <umpro8=bright,  and  suffix  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  so-called  Arsenic-sil- 
ver from  Andreasberg,  Harz.  It  is  now  shown  to  be 
a  mixture. 

Pyr  I-t5l'-6-gy\  8.  JEng.  pyrit(es):  snS.-ology.'] 
A  treatise  or  dissertation  on  pyrites  ;  facts  concern- 
ing pyrites. 

pyr  -It-otts,  a.    [PYHITIC.] 

pyr  o-,pref.   [PiR-.] 

pyr  6  a  c8t-lc,a.  [  Prof .  pyro-,  and  Eng.  acetic.] 
Derived  from  acetic  acid  by  heat. 

pyroacetic-spirlt,  8.   [ACETONE.] 

pyr-O-S'-fld,  «.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  acid.'] 

Chem.:  An  acid  formed  from  another  by  means  of 
tho  action  of  heat. 

pyr  6  &1-I  zir  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  English 
aluaric.]  Derived  from  alizaric  acid  by  heat. 

pyroalizarlc-acld,  s.   [PTHALIC-ANHYDRIDE.] 

pyr  6  au -rite,  8.  [Prefix pyro-;  Latin  aurum= 
gold,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  ' 

Min. :    A  name  given  by  IgelstrOm  to  a  mineral  of 


ing  the  formula,  FejO.^lHO+eMgHO+eHO.  Found 
at  Longban,  Wermlaud,  Sweden. 

*pyr-6-bal'-l6-ftf ,  s.  [Pref.  pyro- ;  Gr.  /,,/;;,,(,, 
throw,  to  hurl,  and  suff.  -ology,]  The  art  or  science 
of  artillery. 

"Gobeaius*  military  architecture  and  pvro6a/'oay  " — 
Sttrne:  Tristram  SAandy,  i.  180. 

pyr  o  b«n  16  line,  >.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  English 
benzolmr.}  [LOPHINE.] 

pyr-e-oam-phrSt  -Ic,  a.    [ Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
camphretic.]  Derived  fromcamphretic  acid  by  heat, 
pyrocamphretlc-acld,  <. 

Chemistry:  C|oHuO4.  A  pale  yellow,  viscid  oil, 
heavier  than  water,  produced  by  the  slow  distilla- 
tion of  camphretic  acid.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor,  a 
sour  burning  taste,  boils  at  210%  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  producing  strongly  acid  solu- 
tions. 

??r"A~IcJft  -6-chIn, «.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  cat- 

ectun.]     [OXYPHENIC-ACID.J 

pyr-6-cat-S-chn  -Ic,  a.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng 
cotecAuic.J    Derived  from  catechuic  acid  by  heat, 
pyrocatechulc-acid, «.    [OiYPHENic-Acro.] 

pyr  -6  chlbre,  8.    [Pref. pyro-,  and  Or.  chloros= 
green ;  Ger.  pyrochlor.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  octahedrons 
in    the   zircon-syenite  of  Norway,  and  of  Miask 
Orenburg,  Russia.    Hardness,  5-5'5;  specific  grav- 
ity, 4-2-4-35 ;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  dark  reddish- 
brown;  streak;  lighter;  subtranslucent  to  opaque. 
Composition :  A  columbatoof  lime  and  cerium,  with 
various  othei  bases  in  variable  amount. 

2.  The  same  as  MICROLITB  (q.  T.). 
pyr-6-chr6  -a,  s.    [PYROCHROITE.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pyrochroidae  (q.  T.). 
The  best  known  are  Pyrochroa  coccinea,  the  Car- 
dinal Beetle,  and  P.  rubens,  a  beautiful  scarlet 
species. 

pyr-6-chr6'-I-d».  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyro- 
chro(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  sub-tribe  Trach- 
elia  or  Trachelides.  The  body,  which  is  flat,  is 


btfil,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shfin;      -(ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  Bhus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


pyrochroite 
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pyromellitic-anhydride 


arrowed  in  front,  the  antenna-  in  the 

i  or  feathery,  tin'  elytra  com- 

ideli'ly  i'1'ver  the  abdomen.    The  lams  feed  on  rot- 
len  wood.    The  perfect  insects  arc  soon  on  (lower-. 

pyr  6  Chr6   He,  ».    [Pref.  pyro-;  Greek 
eblor,  and  -n  If.  -tit-  I  Mi  a. '.  I 

.1/1/1.:  A  foliated  mineral  found  in  vein- 

I'.u-hen:.      llardne.--,   li'.". ;  hi-ter.  pearly  ; 

iiik'ing  on  exposure  to  black,    t  inn- 

po-ition:  Protoxide  of  manganese,  79-8 ;  water.  'Ar2 

link' with  the  formula.  MnOHO.    A 

brncite  in  wbich  sosquioxido  of  iron  replaces  mag- 

pyr  6  clt  rlc,  n.  [Pref.  jiyro-.  and  Eng.  crtric.] 
l>"rived  from  citric  acid  by  hoat. 

pyrocltrlc-aclds, .«.  pi. 

I'll,  in.:  Acid-  pri'duced  by  the  destructive  distil- 
l.ition  "f  Htrir  arid,  viz.,  aconitic,  citraconic  and 
itai'onic  acids.  Me-aiMiiie  or  citraeartic  acid,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  JM.iliiik'  dilute  nitric  acid  on 
I'itniconic  acid,  is  also  include,!  by  Gerhard!  under 
the  general  denomination.  (Watts.) 

pyr  6  clas  He,  s.  [Pref.  pym-;  Gr.  kl<ui»=n 
breaking,  and  -nlT.  -/'<•  i  ;//',/.  I.] 

Mm.:  n  PHIIMHTANITE  (q.  v.). 

pyr  6  c6  min   Ic,  ».    f  PYBOMECONIC.] 

py  r8c   6  nine,«uA«(.    [Pref.  pj/ro-,  and  English 

<'li'- HI.:  A  basic  poisonous  substance  said  to  he 
produced  by  tho  dry  distillation  of  hemlock, 
i  I  fiirte.) 

py  r8c  6  nlte,  ».  [Pref.  pyro-;  Greek  A,-oni's=a 
jKiwdor,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  PACHSOUTE  (q.  v.). 

pyr  6  del  trill,  ».  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  English 
drftrin.] 

Chem.:  Pyroglucic  acid.  A  product  obtained  by 
roasting  the  starch  of  cereal  grain,  potatoes, 
maize,  Ac.,  dissolving  in  hot  water,  filtering,  evapor- 
ating the  til trate  over  a  water  bath,  and  drying  the 
re-idue  at  14<r.  It  is  brown,  inodorous,  and  taste- 
le-- :  -,,]nblo  in  water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  colored 
purple-red,  like  dextrine,  by  iodine. 

pyr-6-J  16c  -trie.  ".  A  ».    [Pref.  pyro-.  and  Eng. 

"Ifi'tric  (q.  V.).J     [THERMOELECTRIC.] 

pyr-O-8-lic  trie    I-ty",  tntat.    [Prrt.pyrn-,  and 

EllK.  '-Ircfricity  (q.  v.).)     [THEBMOELECTKICITI.] 

pyr  6-gil   late.n.    [Eng.  pyroyaU(ie) ;  -ate.] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

pyr  6-gil  leln.sn'w/.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  English 
gallein.] 

Chem.:  CnH»NsOig+8H]O.  An  uncrystallizablo 
substance  produced  ny  the  action  of  ammonia  or 
pyrogallic  acid.  It  forms  brown  precipitates  with 
many  metallic  salts,  but  they  decompose  during 
tho  washing. 

p*r  6  gil  lie,  ndj.  [Pref.  p'irn-,  and  English 
tjiilli<\\  Derived  from  gallic  acid  by  heat. 

pyrogalllc-acid, . . 

I'hi  niintry :  C^ll^O^  —  (Y.H;i(OH)3.  Pyrogallol.  An 
acid,  discovered  by  Schi'ele,  who  considered  it  sub- 
limed gallic  acid,  and  prepared  it  by  heating  gallic 
arid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  long  flattened  prisms,  soluble  in  water, 
-lik't.tly -olnblo  in  alcohol  and  other,  melts  at  115°. 
and  boil*  at  210  .  Its  solutions  /educe  thesaltsof 
gold,  .Tiu-er,  and  mercury,  and  give  a  deep  blue 
color  with  ferrous  salts.  It  dissolves  in  potash  or 
-'"la.  forming  a  solution  which  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  turns  black.  Extensively 
usml  in  photography  as  a  reducing  agent.  Its  salts, 
the  pyrogallutes,  are  little  known. 

J>yr  6  gil    181,  «.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  gallol.] 

[PYKIMiAI.I.II  -Al  III.) 

pyrogallol-phthaleln.    p;  u.i.i  i\.| 
Pyr-6-g8n, ».    [PYBOOKMI-.] 
1.  Chem.  (pi.):  Pyro-acids  and  other  product-  "f 
tho  action  of  heat  on  organic  bodies.    •  H'titt*.) 
t.  Electricity. 
pyr  6  tin  -Ic,  a.    [Pref. pyro-,  andGr.</r>i>tau= 

t'i  beget,  f 

I.  r.ithnl.:  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  fcver- 

'J.  I'lii-m.:   Produced  by  heat. 

pyrogenlc-acld,  *.    |Km;Mn-Arir>.] 

•py-rog   8n  ofis,  adj.    [PYBOOENIC.)    Produced 

by  lire ;  ik'ncous. 
pyr  6  glu    $lc,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  glucic.] 

1  i'-i  ivtl  from  gluten  by  heat. 
py roglucic-acld,  ».    [ PYEODEITBIX.  ] 
pyr  6  gljfc  I-,  pref.    [Prcf.  pyro-,  and   F.nglish 
r)i(n).J    Derived  from  glycerin  by  he.it. 


pyroglycl-trlsnlphurous-acld,  «. 

I'SO       / 

Chem.:  r6H|2S:1O10=«',H-,i..  >O7.    A  gnmmy  dcl- 
H^     ) 


wl 
heat. 


•nt   •  I   f>y  the  action  of  nitric 

a«-id  on  .Utnio^l:  •••  ;>.  •     Its  salts  are  bootable  in 

pyr  0£  ndm    1C.".    [  Pref.  pyro-.  ainKJr.  ifii'ini-ni 
=  1111  iii'iex.)    Applied  to  certain  minerals,  which, 
when  heated  t"  a  ciTtain  detrree,  exhibit  an  incan- 
irlow,  probably  arising  from  a  new  dispo- 
sition of  their  molecules.    (Annandale.) 

pyr  8g  n8s  -tic,  adj.    [Prefix  p«ro-.  and  Eng.       py-r8l'-6-gf ,  «. 
pnofffe.J    Pertaining  to  the  phenomena  exhibited    Tno  science  of  heat. 
on  l  he  application  of  the  blowpipe. 

py-rSg  ra  phjP,  «.  [Pref.pj/ro-,  and  Or.  graphu 
-  to  draw,  to  write.]  A  mode  of  printing  by  a  sys- 
tem of  heated  metallic  cylinders,  which  burn  into 
tho  wood  any  design  required. 

pyrognalacic  (aspyr-6-gwa  ySs  -Ic),  n.  [Pref. 
t/i'o-,  and  Kng.  j/uuiucic.]    Derived  from  guaiacic 


p»r  51  I  vll   Ic.o.    [  Pref.  pyr-;  Eng.  olivil,  and 
n.  -ic.  ]    Derived  from  olivil  acid  by  heat. 

pyrollvlllc-acld,  .-.-. 

Chfin.:  ('...H'uOr^a'ioHiiO^.HiO.  A  colorless  oil, 
ln'aviiT  than  water,  obtained  f>y  the  dry  di.-t  illation 
of  olivil.  It  boils  at  aw  .is  insoluble  in  water,  very 


.  . 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  readily 
incau-tir  pi  ita-h,  but  does  not  yield  a  crystallizable 
.-alt. 

py-r8l  -6  gist,  «.    [Eng.  pyrolog(y),  ;  -ist.}    One 
ho  studies  or  is  versed  in  pyrology,  or  the  laws  of 


rSl'-6-gf.  «.    [Greek  pyr= fire;  suff.  -ology.] 


Pf 

acid  by  heat. 

pyrogualacic-acld, ».   [GUAIACOL.] 

pyrogualacln  (as  pyr  6-gwa-yas'-In),  subst. 
[Pref.  pyro-;  Eng.  tfu<iiac(ol),  and  -m.] 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  substance  produced  to- 
gether with  guaiacol  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
guaiaretic  acid.  ( It'uff*.) 

pyr-6-gy-an  -He,  ».  [Pref.  pyro-;  Eng.  guano, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Aft'n.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Shopard  to  the  indurated 
guano  of  Honk's  Island,  in  the  belief  that  it  had 
been  hardened  by  heat. 

pyr-6  he  ll-8m   8  t§r,  ».    [PYRIIELIOMETER.] 
pyr-6-I  -  destine,  s.     [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr.  eidos  = 

form,  and  suff.  -I'HC  ( J/m.).] 
Min.:  A  mineral  substance  found  at  De  Regla, 

Cuba.    Two  analyses  showed  it  to  bo  related  to  the 

mineral  serpentine  (q.  v.). 

pfr  -6-la,  subst.  [From  Lat. pi/rus=a  pear  tree, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  foliage.] 

Hot.:  Winter-green;  the  typical  genus  of  Pyro- 
lacea>  (q.  v.).  Petals  five,  distinct ;  filaments  sub- 
ulate, anther  cells  generally  with  n  single  pore, 
rarely  with  two.  Valves  of  the  capsules  connected 
at  the  margin  with  a  web.  North  Temperate  Zone. 
Species  atxmt  twelve. 

pyY  6  la  58-86,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.;>yrof(<i);  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.sulT.  -arco?.] 

Hut.:  Winter-greens;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Ericales.  Herbs  or  nndershrubs, 
leaves  simple,  entire,  or  toothed.  Sepals  five,  i>or- 
sistent ;  corolla  four-  or  five-parted ;  stamens  twice 
as  many,  half  sometimes  noortivo;  anthers  two- 
celled,  opening  by  pores;  ovary  superior,  four-  or 
five-colled,  many  seeded ;  fruit  capsular;  seeds 
minute.  In  fir  woods,  &c.,  in  the  Northern  Tempera  to 
Zone.  Generative,  species  twenty.  (Lindley.} 

tpy  rSl  -a-t5r,  subst.  [PYBOLATEY.]  A  fire- 
worshiper. 

"Having  too  near  an  analogy  to  the  religion  of  the 
pyriilaliirH." — &n<lli<>t/:  Thalaba,  bk.  viil.  (Note.) 

tpy  r8l'-a-try\  8.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  latreia  = 
worship.]  Fire-worship  (q.  v.). 

P^r  6  18-88,  ».  ;)/.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyrol(a);  Latin 
fein.  pi.  a<ij.  suff.  -c<p.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Ericacea>,  equivalent  to  Lindley's 
order  Pyrolacoie.  (.Sir  J.  Hooker,  tfc.) 

py^r  6-16  -Ic,  adj.  [Prof,  pyr-,  and  Eng.  oleic.] 
Derived  from  oleic  acid  by  hoat. 

pyroleic-acid, «.    [SEBACIC-ACID.] 

py  r8l  8-ter,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Or.  nllymi=to 
destroy.]  An  apparatus  for  extinguishing  tin-, 
especially  on  board  ship.  Hydrochloric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  partly  dissolved,  and  partly 
suspended  in  water  are  pumped  into  a  cylinder,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  thence  generated  is  projected 
into  the  fire. 

pyr  6  Ilg-n8-o6s,  adj.  [Pro!,  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
/ I'f/neoiui.  ]  Derived  from  wood  by  heat. 

pyrollgneous-acid,  *. 

i'hi-m.:  Impure  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood, 

pyr-o-llg  nlte, «.    [PYBOLIOSEOCS.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  pyroligneous  acid. 

pyr -6-line, «.    [PYBEOL.] 

pyr  6  llth  6  fil'-llo,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-.  and  Eng. 
lithofellic.]  Derived  from  lithofellic  acid  by  hoat. 

pyTOllthofellic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CjoHjiOs.  Produced  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  lithofellic -aeid.  It  crystallizes  in  small, 
colorless,  rhomboidal  pri>ms,  insoluble  in  water, 
-lightly  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  very  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melts  at  2U5*. 


pyr-6  lu.  -site,  ».  [Pref.  pyro-;  Greek  (ou«=to 
wash,  and  Buff,  -ite  (.Win.).] 

Min.:  One  ol  the  most  important  of  the  ores  of 
manganese.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic;  fre- 
quently occurring  massive  to  earthy,  soiling  the 
fingers.  Hardness,  SS-2'5;  specific  gravity,  4'82; 
luster,  metallic ;  color,  iron^black  to  stool-gray ; 
streak,  black;  opaque;  brittle.  Composition :  Mau- 

Smeso,63'3;  oxygen,  36'7=100;  yielding  the  formula, 
nOo.    Extensively    worked    in    many    localities. 
Used  in  preparing  oxygen  gas,  with  which  it  parts 
at  a  red  heat ;  and  also  in  glass-making. 

PyT-6-macll -He,  ».  [Or.  pj/romocfco«=resigting 
fire:  pvr=fire,  and  machomai  =  to  tight;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  family  of  silicatescharactcrized  by  their 
difficult  fusibility.  (Olocker.) 

pyr  6  mag-n8t'-IC,  a.   [Pref.  pyro-,  and  English 

in, i, in, -i i,-  (q.  T.).]    Capable  of  being  rendered  mag- 
netic by  heat. 

pjhr-o-mfcl'-lc,  o.  [Prof,  pyro-,  and  Eng.  mafic.] 
Derived  from  malic  acid  by  hoat. 

pyromallc-acld,  s.    [MALEIC-ACID.] 

pyr  6  man '-Vf,  »•  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  manteia 

=divination.]    Divination  by  fire. 
"Four   kincU  of  divination,   hyiiromancy,  pyromancy, 

aeromuncy,  yeomancy." — Ayliffr:  r<trergnn. 

pyr-6  ma -nl-a,  ».  [Pref.  pyro-.  and  Eng.  mania 
(q.  v.).|  Insanity,  marked  by  an  irresistible  desire 
to  destroy  by  firo. 

pyr-6-man  tic,  a.  &  «.    [PYBOMANCY.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  pyromancy. 

"The  pi/ronmnf/r  genii 
Are  mighty."  Greenf:  friar  Bvcon. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  pretends  to  divine  by  fire. 
pyr-6  mar    Ic,  nifj.    [Pref.  pjyro-,  and  English 

(pi)manV-.J    Derived  from  pimaric  acid  by  heat. 

pyromaric-acld, «. 

Ctiem. :  An  acid  probably  identical  with  sylvic 
acid  (q.  v.). 

pyr  6-mS-c6n'-Ic,  a.  [Pref. pyro-,  and  Engli-li 
wu'COHic.J  Derived  from  moconic  acid  by  hoat. 

pyromeconlc-acld, «. 

Chem.:  ('jH^Oa.  Pyrocomenic  acid.  A  monobasic 
acid  discovered  by  SortOrner  in  1H17,  and  prepan-d 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  meconic  or  of  comenic 
acid  nt  2liO"  to  '.W'.  It  crystallizes  in  large  trans- 
parent tables  or  in  long  colorless  needles,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  melts  at  120',  but  begins  to 
sublime  at  100%  its  aqueous  solution  is  colored 
red  by  ferric  salts.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  and  its  salts 
are  very  indefinite  and  unstable. 

py-rSm  -6-lane.  «.  [Prof,  pyro-,  and  Gr.  me/o»= 
black.] 

Mineral.:  A  name  ijiven  by  Shepard  to  a  mineral 
found  in  angular  grains  in  some  gold-washiuge  in 
North  Carolina.  Hardness,  6'5;  specific  gravity, 
3*87 ;  luster,  resinous ;  color,  reddish  to  yellowisn- 
brown,  and  black;  subtrauslucent.  Composition: 
A  titanate  of  alumina  and  iron.  Dana  suggests 
that  it  is  a  variety  of  titanite  (q.  v.). 

py  rSm  -8-line,  ».  [Prof,  pyro-,  and  Gr.  melinot 
=-a  clear  yellow.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  MOBENOSITE  (q.  T.). 

pyr-6-m81-lH -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  English 
meliilic.]  Derived  from  mcllitic  acid  by  heat. 

pyromellltlc-acld,  >. 

Chem.:  C1oH«OH=('eHj((-O;OH)4.  A  tetrabosic 
acid  produced  by  the  <lry  distillation  of  meliilic 
acid  at  as  Iowa  temperature  as  |Hissihle.  It  crys- 
talizes  in  colorli'S-  triclinic  prisms, slightly  solubli' 
in  cold,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alco- 
hol. Hi'iiti'd  to  1'".'  .  it  loses  IL'i  percent,  of  water, 
at  24O  it  niflts  and  subliini's  with  partial  decompo- 
sition. Thepyromellitiili'-iirc'riilorless.crystallini'. 
very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol. 

pyromollitlc-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  CioHrf)>>C(Hi(OO)«Oi.  Obtaimil I  by  di- 
>'>dir  ini'llitate  with  one  and  a  half  times  its 
t  of  Milplmric  acid.  It  melts  at  286*,  and.  on 
di-t  illed.  -olidilies  to  a  mass  of  largecrystals. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w§,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     r>6t, 
or.     wSre.     wolf,     work,     whd,     »6n;     mote,     cob,     cure,    unite,     cttr,     rule,     fill;     try.     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qn -- kw. 


pyromeride 

Py  rSm  -8r-Ide,  «.  [Prefix  pyro-;  Gr.  mero*=a 
part,  and  suS.  -We.] 

{'<•{  i-tilfxjif  :  A  name  originally  given  to  certain 
quartz-felsitos  wliich  contained  spherules  of  tcl  -ito 
"I  varying  size,  baring  a  more  or  loss  radiating 
tibrons  structure.  Most  of  tliO8C  rocks  are  now 
included  by  English  potrologists  under  the  name 
Rbyolite  (q.v.),  irrespective  of  their  geological  age. 

pyr-i-mSt-a-morph  -Is.m,  *.  [Prof.  pyro-,  uud 
Eng.  metamarpMtm.]  [HYDHUMETAMOUPHISM.] 

Py-rom  -§  tSr,  s.  [  Pref  .  pyro-,  and  Eng.  meter 
(q.  v.).J  A  term  originally  applied  to  an  instrument 
in  the  form  of  a  single  metallic  bar,  employed  by 
Muschenbroek  about  1730,  to  indicate  temperatures 
above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  680'  Fahr.  It 
U  imw  applied  to  any  instrument  usod  for  such 
purpose.  The  tlrst  which  camo  into  extensive  use 
was  that  of  Wedgwood,  about  1780;  it  was  devised 
and  used  by  him  for  testing  the  heat  of  his  pottery 
and  porcelain  kilns.  No  fewer  than  eleven  different 
modes  have  been  proposed  or  actually  employed 
for  measuring  high  temperatures:  (1)  Hy  contrac- 
tion of  clay  on  exposure  to  heat,  as  in  Wedgwood's; 
(2)  by  expansion  of  bars  of  different  metals  ;  (3)  by 
change  of  pressure  in  confined  gases;  (4)  by  the 
amount  of  heat  imparted  to  a  cold  mass;  (5)  by  the 
fusing-poiut  of  solids  :  (6)  by  conduction  and  radia- 
tion of  hont,  depending  u|x>n  observations  with 
thermometers  of  moderate  range  at  relative  dis- 
tances I  PYROSCOPE)  ;  (7)  by  color,  as  rod  and  white 
heat  ;  {$)  by  change  in  velocity  of  sounds  depending 
on  the  change  of  pitch  in  musical  notes;  (9)  by  reso- 
lution of  chemical  compounds;  (10)  by  generation 
of  electricity,  as  in  Boctmerol's  thermo-electric  py- 
rometer; (l\)  by  change  in  resistance  to  electricity, 
as  in  Siemens'  pyrometer,  which  depends  on  the  in- 
creased resistance  offered  by  an  iron  or  platinum 
wire  to  the  passage  of  electricity.  Of  all  those,  tho 
third  (.M.  Lamy's),  depending  on  the  measurement 
of  the  tension  of  carbonic-acid  gas  developed  from 
marble  when  heated,  and  tho  last,  are  considered 
the  best. 

*I  Tromeschini's  pyrometer  is  founded  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  thin  plate  of  platinum,  hontod  by  a 
mass  of  metal  previously  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  tho  medium.  The  Tramplrr  pyrometer  is  based 
upon  the  difference  in  the  coefficients  of  dilatation 
for  iron  and  graphite;  the  Gauntlet  pyrometer  on 
the  difference  of  those  of  iron  and  lire-clay.  The 
Dncomet  nyrometor  consists  of  a  sorios  of  rings 
made  of  alloys  which  have  slightly  different  melt- 
ing points,  [TIIAI..POTASIMF.THR.]  In  pyrometers 
t'ii  the  Watertypo  principle,  the  temi>eratnro  is  de- 
termined by  noting  tho  amount  of  heat  communi- 
cated to  a  current  of  wnter  of  known  temperature 
which  is  kept  circulating  in  tho  medium  to  bo  ob- 
served. 

pyr-6  mSt  -rlc,  pyr-6-met  -rl-cal,  a.  [Prefix 
/"/'•"-.  and  Kng.  metric,  metrical  (q.  v.).J  Of  or  por- 
t.  lining  to  the  pyrometer  or  pyrometry  ;  ascertained 
or  determined  by  pyrometry. 

py  r5m  8  tr?,  «.  [PYROMETER-!  The  act,  art, 
or  process  of  measuring  degrees  of  heat;  that 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  tho  measurement 
of  heat. 

pyr-6-mor  In  tan  -nlc,  n.  [Pref.  pi/ro-,  and 
Kiig.  ninrintannic.\  Derived  from  morintauuic  acid 
by  heat. 


pyromoriutannic-acld,  s. 

pyr  6  morph  -He,*.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr.  morphi 
=  torm,  and  suff.  -iff  (A/in.).] 

Min.  :  A  lend  salt  found  mostly  in  veins,  with  other 
oresof  lead.  Crystallization,  hexagonal.  Hardness, 
8'5-i;  specific  gravity,  6'5-7'l,  though  somewhat 
lower  when  part  of  the  lead  is  replaced  by  lime  ; 
luster,  rosinous;  color,  shades  of  green,  yellow, 
brown,  sometimes  gray  to  white;  streak,  white; 
transparent  to  subtransluceut  ;  fracture,  subcou- 
choidal,  uneven  ;  brittle.  Composition:  Phosphoric 
acid,  1.V7;  oxide  of  lead,  74'  1;  chlorine,  2Mi;  lead, 
7'6=100;  proportionate  to  phosphate  of  lead,89'8; 
chloride  of  load,  10"2=  10U.  Formula  i  ;!PbO)3PCM- 
PbCl.  Arsenic  acid  sometimes  replaces  part  of  tho 
phosphoric  acid.  Isomorphous  with  mimetite 
d|.  v.l.  Dana  makes  the  following  subdivisions: 
(1)  Ordinary;  (a)  in  crystals;  (6)  acicular  and 
moss-like  aggregations;  (c)  concretionary;  (d) 
tibrous;  (?)  granular  massive;  (/)  earthy.  (-) 
Polyspluerite,  containing  lime;  specific  gravity, 
vy  0*44;  colorT  shades  of  brown;  this  includes 
mii-sito,  nussiente,  andcherokine  (see  those  words), 
(3)  Chromiferous.  (4)  Arsoniferous.  (5)  Pseudo- 
morphous;  (a)  after  galena;  (6)  after  cerussite. 

pyr-6  mor-pho  sis,  «.  [Gr.  p|/r=fire,  and  mor» 
pto>sis=a  shaping.] 

Petrol.  :  Tho  change  produced  m  rocks  by  contact 
with  igneous  lavas. 

pyr  6-mor  phoUS,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Or,  morphl 
=  shape,  and  Eug.  suff.  -on*.] 

If  in.  :  Having  the  property  of  crystallizing  by  the 
agency  of  tire. 
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pyr  6  rndc   am  Ide. ».    [Prefix  pyro-,  and  Eng. 

til  •  >'•"  ni  til-' .  ] 

Chemistry:  CSH5NO2  =  .C.g»0»}ij.    A  crystalline 

substance  obtained  by  boating  to  120'  a  mixture  of 
othylic  pyromucato  and  strong  aqueous  ammonia. 
i  t  i-  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  melts  at  130%  and 
sublimes  easily  without  decomposition. 

P?r  6-muC/-IC,  a.  [Pref.  pyro,  and  Eng.  mucic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  mucic  acid. 
py romuclc-acld,  t. 
Chem. :  C^O,  =  l'sgA  J  Q     A  monoba9ic  acid 

discovered  by  Scheele  in  17SO,  and  prepared  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  mucic  acid,  or  by  t  lie  oxidation 
of  furfurol.  It  crystallizes  iu  colorless  needles  or 
prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble 
in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  melts  at  134',  and 
sublimes  below  this  temperature.  Tho  pyromiicates 
of  the  alkali  metals,  < '.-.Ha MOa,  arc  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  crystallize  with  difficulty. 
Tho  other  pyromucates  are  crystalline,  and  soluble 
iu  hot  water. 

pyrorauclc-alcohol. ». 

Chem.:  A  dark-red  oily  liquid  produced  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash,  or  of  sodium  amalgam 
on  furfurol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  decomposed  by  distil- 
lation.- 

pyromuclc-aldehyde, «.   [FURFUROL.] 

pyromuclc-culorlde,  8. 

Chem.:  CiiHuOuCl.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  by 
distilling  pyromucic  acid  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride.  It  boils  at  170*,  and  is  resolved  by  water 
into  pyromucic  acid. 

pyromucic-ether,  s. 

Chemistry:  CjH^CjHjOOa.  Ethylic  pyromucato. 
Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  or  pyromucic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  iu 
leaves,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
other,  melts  at34',  and  boils  atSUS  210". 

pyr  6-n8m'  ICS,  «.  [Pref.  pi/ro-,  anil  Gr.  nomos  — 
alaw.)  The  science  of  heat. 

py  r8pe ,  ».    [Gr.  pj/n>po«=fire-liko.] 

J/i'n. :  Onoof  thegarnet-group,  in  which  magnesia 
predominates  among  the  other  protoxide  bases.  It 
also  contains  chromium.  Color,  a  deep-red  ;  trans- 
parent. Found  associated  with  serpentines,  and  in 
streams  in  Bohemia.  Much  usod  iu  jewelry. 

pyr-o-pSc'-tlC.  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eug.  pecfic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  pectic  acid. 

py  ropectic-acld , «. 

Chem.:  CulIr-O^.  Obtained  by  heating  pectin 
or  any  of  its  derivatives  to  2UO'.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline 
liquids,  and  forms  brown  uncrystallizable  salts, 

pyr  -4  phane,  «.    [PVEOPHAXOCS.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  hydrophano  (q.  v.)  which 
has  been  steeped  in  melted  wax  for  some  time,  when 
it  becomes  transparent,  and  exhibits  a  play  of  color 
when  heated. 

py-roph  an-OUS,  adj.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Greek 
;i/mii«i  to  show.]  Rendered  transparent  by  heat. 

pyr  6  phone,  ».  (Pref.  pyro-,  andGr. phOni=& 
sound.]  An  instrument  invented  by  Kastner,  the 
sounds  of  which  are  produced  by  jots  of  gas  burn- 
ing under  glass  tubes.  It  has  three  manuals. 

pyr-6-phor  -Ic.  py-r8ph'-5r-ous,  a.  [Motl.  Lat. 
pyn>phor(U8}  ,*  Eng.  adj.  Buff. -ic, -ou«.J  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  pyropnorus. 

py-r8ph  8r-U8,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  phorot 
—  bearing.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  any  substance  capa- 
ble of  taking  fire  spontaneously,  or  on  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  pyrophorus  01  Horn- 
berg  is  a  mixture  of  alum  and  sugar  carefully  car- 
bonized in  an  open  pan,  and  then  heated  to  n-dno.-s 
in  a  Bask  free  from  air.    It  ignites  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Elateridw,  emitting  light 
a  twill  from  two  rounded  spots  on  the  prothorax. 
About  ninety  species  are  known,  all  from  America. 
They  fly  by  night,  and,  in  structure,  differ  widely 
from  the  fireflies  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.    The 
typoof  the  genus  is  Pyrophonunoctiluctw,  the  \Vo-t 
Indian  Firefly.    [FIREFLY.] 

pyr  6-phos-pham  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
l>ho»phamic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  plio>- 
puamic  acid. 

pyrophosphamic-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  P2NH5q6=P2(NH2)H3O6.  A  tribasic  acid 
produced  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  pyro- 
phngphodiamic  acid.  It  is  a  semi-solid,  non-crys- 
talline mass  with  an  acid  reaction ;  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  capable  of  bearing  a  strong  boat  with- 
out decomposition. 


pyroretinite 

pyr  6-ph6s  Phi-,  pref.  (  Profs,  pyro-,  andp/ios- 
pno-.J  Doriveiffrom  or  coutainiug  phosphorus. 

pyrophospho-dlamlc-acid,  «. 

Client.:  P*N<HtOk»Pi(NHi)i&(Hi  A  dibasic  acid 
produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  phosphorus  chloronitride.  It  4s  soluble 
iu  water  and  alcohol. 

pyrophospJu-trlamic-aclJ,  «. 

Chem.:  P>N1H;O4  =  P..I  NH.i  :HO,.  A  totrai 
acid  formeif  by  the  succo.-.-ivo  action  of  ammonia 
and  water  on  ptiospltoric  oxychloride.  It  is  a  whito 
amorphous  IM»U''!IT,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
slowly  attacked  by  it,.  even  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. All  the  pyropho^pho-t  riaiiiatos  are  insolu- 
ble, or  very  sparingly  soluble,  in  water. 

pyr-6-ph6s-ph6r  1C,  ".  (Pref.  ;>»r<>-.  and  Eujf. 
p/i(wp/M>rte.J  Derived  from  or  containing  iihosphorio 
acid. 

pyropiiosphorlc-acid,  «. 


Chem.:  HiP;;O7  =  HjPO4-HPO].  A  totrabasic  acid 
discovered  by"  Dr.  Clark  of  Aberdeen,  and  readily 
prepared  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  orthophos- 
phorio  acitl.  till  its  temperature  rises  to  L'l."'  .  It 
forms  opaque  indistinct  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into 
metaphosphoric  acid.  It  forms  four  classes  of 
salts,  three  acid  and  one  neutral,  represented  by 
tho  formula?.  MH3P.O7,  M.H.P.O;,  M,HP.OT,  and 
M,PjO7. 

pyr  6  ph8s  -phSr-He,  *.  [Pref.p»ro-,  and  Eug. 
phosphorite.  \ 

Mm.:  A  snow-white  earthy  mineral,  sometimes 
botryoidal.  From  a  moan  of  two  analyses,  after 
eliminating  impurities,  Shepard  obtainod:  Phos- 
phoric acid,  Sl'67;  magnesia,  :i'17;  lime,  4.V16=100, 
tho  calculated  formula  being  MjtjPjO744(CajPjO|+ 
CaiP^O;).  Found  in  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

pyr-6-phf  1    lite,  aubet.    [Prof,  puro-,  and  Eug. 
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itK.] 


Jfin,  :  Anorthorhombic  mineral  occurring  iu  foli- 
ated and  radiated  lamellar  masses,  sometimes  com- 
pact or  cryptocrystallino,  constituting  schistose 
rocks.  Hardness,  1-2;  specific  gravity,  2'75-2'92; 
luster,  pearly,  massive  kinds  dull  or  glistening; 
color,  white,  apple-green,  gray,  yellow  ;  fool,  greasy. 
Composition:  Silica,  (SMI:  aluminia,  Lfl'S;  water,  ,V2 
=  100.  Formula,  4Al..O:!l"'!i'iO;+4HO.  This  species 
was  founded  upon  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  from 
Siberia,  which  yielded  the  formula  Al/ViSiOj-l-HO. 
\Vlion  heated,  the  foliated  varieties  expand  to  many 
times  theiroriginal  bulk. 

pyrophyllita-rock,  8. 

Petrol.:  Rocks  consisting  almost  entirely  of  pyr- 
ophyllite  in  a  very  compact  form.  Formerly  in- 
cluded with  talcose  rocks. 

pyr-6-poy  -sa-llte,  suhtt.  [Prof,  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
ptii/Kfilite  :  (JOT.  pyrophysatith.] 

.l/i  ii.;  A  variety  of  topaz,  occurring  in  large, 
coarse,  opaque  crystals,  and  massive,  at  Finbo, 
Sweden.  Intumosces  when  heated. 

pyr  -6-pin,  «.    [Gr.  pyr<5po«=flery;  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  The  name  given  by  Thomson  to  a  rod  sub- 
stance extracted  from  elephants'  teeth,  apparently 
an  albuminoid.  (H'a/fo.J 

pyr  o-pIss'-He,  «.  [Pref.pyro-;  Gr.pis»a=pitch, 
anofsuff.  -ite  (Alin.).] 

Mm.:  A  name  given  to  an  earthy,  friable  sub- 
stance, of  a  greenish-brown  color,  and  no  luster, 
which  forms  a  thin  layer  in  lignite  at  WeissenfeU, 
near  Halle.  Dana  points  out  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
species,  and  needs  proper  investigation. 

pyr-6-quI-n5l',  ».    [Prefix  pyro-,  and  Eng.  qui- 

MO/.]      [llvDUIKJUIXONi:.] 

pyr-O-ra-^S  -mlO,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  English 
racetnt'c.]  Derived  from  orcontaining  racemic  acid. 

pyroracemlc-acld,  «. 

Inorganic  Cheminlry  :  (•3HjOa=CHj'CO'CO<OH. 
Acetoformic  acid.  Pyruvic  acid.  A  monobasic  acid 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  racemic  or  tar- 
taric  acid.  It  is  a  faint  yellowish  liquid,  boiling  at 
165'  with  partial  decomposition,  ami  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  salts  crystallize  well, 
provided  heat  is  avoided  in  their  preparation. 

pyr-6-rSt  -in,  «.    [PYRORETINITE.] 

Af/n.  :  A  resin  found  in  nodules  and  plates  in  the 
lignite  near  Aussig,  Bohemia.  Hardness,  2'5:  spe- 
cific gravity,  I'fl5-ri8  ;  luster,  greasy-resinous.  1'r.  .!>- 
ably  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  from  a  basalric 
d\  ke.  It  has  yielded  various  resin-like  compounds. 
[RECSSIXITK,  STAXEKITE,  PYRORETINITE.] 

pyr  6  rSt  -In-Ite,  «.  [Prefix  pyro-,  and  Engli-li 
relinite.] 

Mm.:  A  resin-like  substance  deposited  from  a 

hot  alcohol  solution  of  pyroretin  during  cooling. 

Composition:  Carbon,  80.0;  hydrogen,  9'33;  oxygon, 

100,   which   corresponds   with    the   formula 

«  ,  il    ". 


bull,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     &em;     tbln,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  xhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -aious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    4c.  =  bel.     del. 


pyrorthite 

pyr  orth    Ite, «.    [  Prefix  pyr-.  ami  Eng.  orthlte.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Orthitc  'u.  T.I,  containing 
ovcr;«)  |'cr  ci'lit.  of  II  carbonaceous  -nh-tance  which 
caus4m  it  to  burn  before  the  blowpipe.  Fouacl  uear 
Falilun,  Sweden. 

•pyr  6  icapne,  ••  (Pref.  pyro-,  and  Or.  tkaphi 
=  a  skit!.  |  (See  extract.) 

"  1'herti  had  glided  alongside,  and  nestled  under  the 
shadow  of  our  big  paddle-boxes  a  tiny  war-steamer  or 
<flle."~ Sola:  Jiturtirv  due  .VorIA  (ed.  2dj,  p.  81. 

pyr  6  scheer  -ir-Ite,  «.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 

MchrtTi  fit-  .  1 

Min.:  A  substance  separated  from  konhte  (q.T.) 
by  hot  alcohol,  which  melts  by  the  warmth  of  the 
hand.  A  mean  of  three  analyses  gave:  carbon, 
S7'44«;  hydrogen,  11-160=98-606,  which  corresponds 
ti>  tin-  formula  Cjll  .. 

pyr-6-scnlBt,*.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  schist.] 
Petrol.:  Bituminous  shale  (q.  v.). 

pyr  6  SCle'r -Ite,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr.  skl(ros= 
hard,  and  suff.  -ite  (.MinO;  Oer.  pyrotklerit.] 

Min. :  An  apple-  to  emerald-green  mineral,  occur- 
ring with  ehonicrtto  (q.  v.)  in  veins  in  serpentine, 
at  Torto  Ferrajo,  Elba.  Crystallization,  ortho- 
rhdmbic  or  monoclinic ;  cleavage,  basal.  Hardness, 
3;  specific  gravity,  2'74:  luster,  somewhat  pearly: 
translucent.  Composition  :  Essentially  a  bydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia. 

pyr  -ft  scope,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Or. skopeo=to 
see.  I  An  instrument,  invented  by  Leslie,  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  heat  radial  inn  from  a  hot  body  or 
the  frigorific  influence  of  a  cold  body.  The  instru- 
ment 10  like  a  differential  thermometer,  one  ball 
being  covered  with  thick  silver-leaf;  the  other  ball 
is  naked  and  forms  the  pyroscope. 

py-r6  -Sis,  *.  [Gr-  pyrusis=a  burning;  pyroO— 
to  burn ;  p#r=nrer] 

Pathol.:  Water-brash;  a  form  of  eructation,  with 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  from  which  wator, 
either  tasteless  or  soar  and  acrid,  rises  into  the 
mouth. 

Py*T-6f  -ma-lite,  ».  [Pref.  pyr-;  Greek  osml  — 
smell,  and  lit  him  =  stone ;  Ger.  pirodmalit.  pyros- 
malit.} 

Min.;  A  mineral  found  in  crystals  and  lamellar 
massive  in  some  iron  mines  in  Wermland,  Sweden. 
Crystallization,  hexagonal ;  cleavage,  basal.  Hard- 
ness, 4~4'5:  specific  gravity,  3-3'2;  luster,  somewhat 
pearly;  color,  blackish-green  to  pale  liver-brown; 
streak,  paler;  fracture,  uneven,  splintery.  Com- 
position :  A  hydra  ted  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese 
with  chloride  of  iron. 

pyr  6-86  -ma,  ».  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  sOma= 
the  body  J 

ZoOl. :  The  sole  genus  of  Pyrospmidss,  a  family  of 
Tunicata  (q.  v.),  with  threespeciey.  Animals,  com- 
pound, free,  and  pelagic,  ranging  from  two  to  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to 
three  inches  in  circumference.  They  are  brilliantly 
phosphorescentjBnd  Peron  compared  them  to  small 
incandescent  cylinders  of  iron.  (See  Phil.  Tran»., 
1851,  pp.  SB7  .Wi.  i 

pyr-6-s6me, «.  [PYBOSOMA.]  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Pyrosoma  (q.  T.). 

pyr  6  s8m  -I  dse,  *.  pi.  I  Mod.  Lat.  pyrosom(a) ; 
Lai .  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -n/<r.  |  [PYROSOMA.] 

pyr  6  sor'-blc,  a.  [Prof.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  sorbic.} 
Derived  from  or  containing  sorbic  acid. 

pyrosorblc-acid, s.    [MALEIC-ACID.] 

pyr  6  sti'-a-rln,  subst.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
stearin.} 

I'lu-iii. :  The  name  applied  by  Berzclins  to  the  less 
fusible  portion  of  the  distillate  obtained  by  distill- 
ing '•mpyrenmatic  oils  with  water,  the  more  fusible 
portion  being  called  pyrelain.  (  Watt*,) 

pyr  -6-stir  -*  6  type,  «  [Pref.  m/ro-,  and  Eng. 
stereoscope  (q.  v.).]  A  process  in  which  a  block  of 
wood  is  prepared  as  a  matrix  for  a  fusible  metal  by 
burning  away  portions  of  its  surface. 

pyr-ft  stlb  -Ite,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Lat.  stibium= 
antimony,  and  suff.  -He  ( .Uiii.  I.  ] 

Min.:  The  same  as  KEKMESITE  (q.  v.). 

py  r6  stllp  nlte,  t.  (Pref.pvro-;  Gr. itilpno»= 
shining,  and  guff,  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  in  very  small  sheaf- 
like  groups  of  crystals.  Hardness,  2 ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 4'2-4'25;  luster,  adamantine;  color,  hyacinth- 
red;  translucent;  sectile;  flexible.  Composition: 
Silver,  62'3  per  cent.,  with  sulphur  and  antimony. 
A  rare  species,  known  only  in  a  few  localities. 

pyr-6-tar-tir -Ic,  o.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  English 
lurltiric.}  Derived  from  or  containing  tarturic 
acid. 

pyrotartarlc-acld,  «. 

CH3-CH-CO-OH 

CHj.co.OH.    Anaciddis- 

covered  by  Rose  in  1807,  and  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  tartaric  acid.    The  distillate  is  freed 
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from  oil  by  dilution  with  water  and  filtration.  The 
acid  filtrate  on  evaporation  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms  with  rhombic  base.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  112',  and  begins 
to  boil  at  aw. 
pyrotartaric-etber,  .-. 


Chem.:  (CHdtj.  P^'ed  b, 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  having  an  aro- 
matic odor,  and  boiling  at  218'. 

pyr  6  tar  -tra-nll,  «.  [Eng.  pyrotart(a)r(ic), 
ana  anil(ine).] 


Chem.: 


N.    Formed  by  heating  a  mix- 


tare  of  pyrotartttric  acid  and  aniline  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  1UU"  for  a  short  time.  It  is  obtained  in 
microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at  98'  ,  are  without 
tasto  or  smell,  boil  at  300°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  when  heated  with  aqueous  alkalies 
become  converted  into  pyrotartranilic  acid. 

pyr-6-tar  -trl-mlde.  «.  [Eng.  pyrotart(a)r(ie), 
and  imide.] 

Chem.:  CjH«O»"Jfj.    A  diamide  formed  by  heat- 

ing acid  pyrotartrate  of  ammonium.  It  forms 
needles  or  hexagonal  plates,  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies,  and  has  a 
slightly  bitter  and  acid  taste.  It  melts  at  66%  and 
boils  at  about  280*. 

pyr-6-tar-tr6-nI'-tra-nIl.  enbtl.  [Formed  from 
Eug.  pyrotartranil,  and  nitric.] 

-      obtained   bv  dilating 


with  water  a  solution  of  pyrotartranil  in  strong 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  in 
groups  of  crystals:  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  ana  ether,  and  melts  at 


, 

155°.  Boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia  it  is  converted 
into  pyrotartronitranilic  acid  in  combination  with 
ammonium. 

pyr-6  tSch'-nl-an,  «.  [Eng.  pyrotechny;  -an.] 
A  pyrotechnist. 

pyr-6-tSch  -nlc,  *pyr-6-t8cb'-nIck,  pyr-6- 

tech  nlc  al,  adj.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  technic, 
technical:  Fr.  pyrotechniqw.]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  fireworks,  or  their  manufacture. 

pyr-ft-tScb-nl-clan,  subst.  [Eng.  pyrotechnic; 
-ian.]  A  pyrotechnist. 

pyr-6-tSclT-nIcs.  «.  [PYROTECHNIC.]  The  art 
of  making  fireworks  ;  the  composition,  structure 
and  use  of  artificial  fireworks  ;  pyrotechny 

pyr-o-tScb  -nlst,  «.  [Eng.  pyrotechn(y)  ;  -M.} 
One  who  is  skilled  in  pyrotechnics  ;  a  manufacturer 
of  fireworks. 

"The  whole  skill  of  the  pyrotechnists  of  hie  department 
was  employed."  —  .Uucuu/ap:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

pyr-6-tSch  -nlte,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr.  techne= 
an  art,  a  trade,  and  suff.  -in-  (Jtfin.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  a  sublimation 
found  on  the  scoria?  of  Vesuvius  of  the  eruption  of 
1855,  which  on  solution  and  evaporation  produced 
octahedral  crystals.  It  has  since  been  shown  to  be 
the  same  as  TUENARDITE  (q.  v.). 

pyr-o-tScll'-ny,  «.  [Fr.  pyrotechnic.'}  [PYRO- 
TECHNIC.] 

1.  The  science  of  the  management  of  fire  and  its 
application  to  various  operations. 

"Great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  means  of 
pyrotfehny  and  chymistry,  which  in  late  ages  have  at- 
tained to  a  greater  height."—  Halt.-  Ortg.  of  Mankind. 

2.  The  same  as  PYROTECHNICS  (q.  v.). 

pyr-6  t8-r6  -blc,  pyr-6-ter-&-bU  -Ic,  a.  [Pref. 
pyro-,  and  Eng.  terebic,  terebiUc.]  Derived  from  or 
containing  torebic  acid. 

pyroterebic-acid,  «. 


Chem.:  f«HioO2=|  jV^Jjj.  Pyroterebilic  acid. 
An  acid  metameric  with  ethyl-crotonic  acid  and 
belonging  to  the  acrylic  series.  It  is  produced  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  terebic  acid,  and  is  obtained 
as  an  oily  liquid,  having  an  odor  of  butyric  acid, 
boiling  at  -Hi  ,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
less  easily  in  water. 

pyr-6-tgr-8-bll -1C,  a.    [PYROTEREBIC.] 

Ry-r6tb. -6n-Ide,  «.    ( Pref.  pyro-,  and  Ur.othonl 
nen.J 

Med.:  An  empyreamatic  oil,  produce<I  by  the 
combustion  of  hemp,  linen,  or  cotton  fabrics  in  a 
copper  vessel.  The  brown  product  is  acid,  and  its 

medical    properties    probably    resemble   those   of 

containing   tartaric    ereasoto.    Diluted  with    three   or   four  times    its 


weight  of  water  it  has  been  used  as  a  gargle  in 
quinsy.  Called  Paper-oil  or  Rag-oil,  according  to 
the  material  from  which  It  is  prepared. 

py  rot  -Ic,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  pyrOtikos,  from  pyrfisis= 
burn  ing  ;pyr=flre.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Caustic. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  caustic  medicine. 


pyrrhic 

py-ron  -rlc,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-.  and  English  uric 
(q.  v.).J  Derived  from  uric-acid  by  heat. 

pyrouric-acld,  «.    [CYANTJRIC-ACID.] 
py-r6x-im,  «.    [Pref.  pyr-;  Eng.  ox(afy2)>  and 
am(monia).}    [\YLOIDIN. J 

pyr  ox  an  thin,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  English 
xanthin.} 

Chem.:  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  one  of  the  8ubstunc<-- 
contained  in  crude  wood  spirit.  The  residm 
obtained  by  heating  the  spirit  with  slaked  lime  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  insoluble 
portion  is  several  times  digested  in  boiling  alcohol. 
The  last  decoctions  contain  the  pyroxanthin.  It 
forms  colorless,  needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolving 
with  deep  red  color  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Melts 
at  in. 

pyr  ox  an  tb.6  &en,  ».  [Eng.  pyroxanth(in) ;  o- 
connoctive,  and  Gr.  gennad~to  produce.] 

Chem.:  The  constituent  in  crude  wood  naphtha 
which  is  supposed  to  yield  pyroxantbin  by  the 
action  of  alkalies. 

pyr  -6x  fine,  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  xenos=» 
stranger.] 

Min.:  A  name  used  for  a  group  of  minerals  of 
very  variable  composition  and  origin,  but  all  of 
which  are  referable  (like  the  analogous  group  of 
a  in  phi  holes  i  to  the  same  chemical  type,  under  the 
general  formula  ROSiO?,  where  R  may  represent 
lime,  magnesia,  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, and  sometimes  soda,  potash,  and  oxide  of 
zinc.  Two  or  more  of  these  bases  are  always  pres- 
ent, the  most  frequent  being  lime,  megnesia,  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  lime  being  always  present  and  in 
a  large  percentage.  Sometime-  these  bases  are 
replaced  by  sesquioxides,  but  always  sparingly. 
The  result  of  these  isomorphous  replacements  u 
shown  in  the  diversity  of  habit,  color,  and  form  of 
its  numerous  varieties.  Crystallization  monoclinic. 
Hardness,  5-6;  specific  gravity,  3'23-3'5;  luster, 
vitreous  to  resinous;  color,  shades  of  green  and 
white  to  black ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  fracture, 
conchoidal.  The  two  most  important  divisions  are 
Non-aluminous  and  Aluminous.  Dana  subdivides 
these  into : 

NON-ALUMINOUS:  1.  Lime-magnesia  pyroxene;  (1)  ma- 
lacoHte;  (2)  alalite;  (3)  traverselllte;  (4)  musslte;  <5> 
white  ooooolite.  2.  Lime-iiuiKiu'siu-iron  pyroxene;  (1) 
•ahlite;  (2)  baikalite;  (3)  prothelte;  (4)  funklte;  (8)  dial- 
lage.  3.  Iron-lime  pyroxene;  hedenbergit«.  4.  Lime- 
magnesia-manganese  pyroxene;  schefferite  of  Michael- 
son.  6.  Lime-iron-manganeee  pyroxene.  6.  Lime-iron- 
manganeHe-zinc  pyroxene,  jeffersonite. 

ALUMINOUS:  7.  Aluminous  lime-magnesia  pyroxene, 
leucangite.  8.  Aluminous  lime-magnesia-iron  pyroxene; 

(1)  faanalte;  (2)  augite;  (3)   aluminous  dialluge.    9.  Alu- 
minous iron-lime  pyroxene;  (1)  hudsonite;   (2)  polylit*. 
Appendix,  10.    Aibestos,  11.    Braislakite,  12.    Lavrofflte. 

This  mineral  is  most  extensively  distributed  in 
metamorphic  rocks,  which  contain  the  lighter 
colored,  and  also  in  eruptive  rocks,  which  contain 
the  greenish-black  and  black  varieties.  The  variety 
characterizing  serpentines  and  gabbros  is  diallage. 

pyT-ox-gn'-IC,  o.  [Eng.  pyroxen(e) ;  -ic.  [Of  or 
pertaining  to  pyroxene ;  of  the  nature  of  pyroxene ; 
containing  or  consisting  of  pyroxene. 

pyr-5x-Sn'-Ite,  «.  [Eng.  pyroxen(e);  suff .  -ite. 
(Petrol.).'} 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  rocks,  consist- 
ing principally  of  pvroxene  (angite),  occurring  in 
beds  in  the  Laurentian  Limestone  of  Canada,  also 
to  similiar  rocks  with  granular  structure  found  im- 
bedded with  mica  slates. 
pyr-5l-U'-IC,  a.    [Eng.  pyroxil(in) ;  -«:.] 
pyroxilic-spirit,  «.    [METHYLIC- ALCOHOL.] 
py  rSx -jMIn,  «.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  xylon  = 
wood.]    [GUN-COTTON.] 

pfr-rhlC  (!),«.*  a.  [Or.  pyrrhiche=a  warlike 
dance ;  pyrrhichio»=  (1)  belonging  to  the  pyrrhiche ; 

(2)  a  pyrrhic  foot ;  Lat.  pyrrhichiut ;  Fr.  py  rrhiqu*.  J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  species  of  warlike  dance,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by   Pyrrhus  to  grace  the  funeral  of  his 
father  Achilles.     It  consisted  chiefly  in    such    an 
adroit  and  nimble  tnrniiiK  of  the  body  as  represented 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  strokes  of  an  enemy  in 
battle,  and    the  motions   necessary  to  perform  it 
were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  training  for  actual 
warfare.    This  dance  is  supposed  to  bo  de-crib*  d 
by  Homer  as  engraved  on  the  shield  of  Achilles.    It 
was  danced  by  boys  in  armor,  accompanied  by  the 
lute  or  lyre. 

2.  \  metrical  footconsisting  of  two  short  syllables. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  martial  dance  so 
called. 

"  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  danoe  as  yet; 
Where  has  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone?" 

Byron:  /Am  Juan,  ill. 

2.  Consisting  of  two  short  syllables,  or  of  pyrrbici ; 
as,  a  pyrrhic  verse. 


at«.     At,    fire,     amidst,     whit,     ftiii     father;     w«]    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     OB  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Inr. 


Pyrrhic 

Pfr  -rhlc  (-),  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Pyrrhns,  King  of  Epirus,  who  invaded  Italy  in 
•J74  It.  ('.  to  assist  the  Tareutines  against  the 
Romans.  In  his  first  battle  he  obtained  tho  vic- 
tory, but  tho  number  of  tho  slain  on  bothsideswas 
equal,  so  that  Pyrrhus exclaimed,  "  One  such  more 
victory  ami  1  am  undone,"  Hence,  a  Pyrrhic  vic- 
tory, one  by  which  tho  victor  loses  more  than  he 
gains. 

"Although  its  acceptance  might  secure  for  the  moment 
the  triumph  of  a  party  division,  it  would  be  indeed  a 
Pyrrhic  victory." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*P?r'-rhl-Clst,  «.  [Eng.  pyrrhic  (1) ;  -itt.]  One 
who  danced  in  tho  pyrrhic. 

pyr'-rhlte,  «.  [Greek  p»rr/io»=yeUowisu-rcd,  or 
fire-like;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
octahedrons.  Hardness,  6;  luster,  vitreous;  color, 
orange-yellow;  subtranslucent.  Composition  be- 
lieved to  be,  from  blowpipe  trials,  a  columbate  of 
circonia  colored  by  oxides  of  iron,  &c.  Found  with 
lopidolite,  orthoclase,  albito,  Ac.,  near  Mursinsk, 
Urals,  and  with  albite  in  the  Azores. 

pjfr-rhfic  -Sr-ax, «.    [Lat.] 

Ornith.:  Alpine  Chough;  a  genus  of  Fregiltnie, 
with  one  species,  Purrk<x'iirtt.r  atpinus,  ranging 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Himalayas. 

pfr  rhft  c5r  I  dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  pyrrho- 
cor(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  \ 

Entom.:  Rod-bugs;  a  family  of  Geocores.  Gen- 
eral color  bright  red,  with  black  spots  and  other 
markings;  ocelli  wanting,  membrane  with  numer- 
ous longitudinal  veins.  Very  predatory.  Widely 
distributed. 

pf  r-rh6c'-8r  IB,  ».  [Gr.  p0rrno«=flro-liko,  and 
ito»-i«=a  bug.] 

Entomol.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pyrrhocorid» 
(q.  v.).  Pyrrhocoris  apttrus  is  found  in  numberson 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  around  the  base  of  lime 
trees. 

pfr  -rh6  lite,  «.  [Greek  pyrrAo»=flre-liko,  and 
litlii>n.  -H  stone. J 

Mineral. :  An  altered  anorthito  found  in  reddish 
lamellar  masses  at  Tunaberg,  Sweden.  It  resem- 
bles polyargito  (q.  v.). 

pjfr-rhon'-Ic,  pyr-rh4-n$  an,  «.  [Latin  Pyr- 
rtonewi;  Fr.  Pyrrhonien.)  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  Pyrrhonism. 

P?r  -rhon-Isjn,  s.  [After  Pyrrho,  a  philosopher 
of  Klis,  founder  of  the  sect  called  Sceptics  or  Pyr- 
rhonists,  about  340  B.  ('.]  Tho  doctrines  of  tlie 
Pyrrhomste ;  excessive  doubt  or  exaggerated  scep- 
ticism. 

Pjfr  -rh6-nlst,  ffr  rho  ni  an,  subst.  [After 
Pyrrho.]  A  follower  of  Pyrrho,  who  carried  the 
principle  of  universal  doubt  or  philosophic  nes- 
cience to  an  extreme ;  hence,  a  sceptic. 

p^r  rhft-pine,  «.  [Gr.  j>vrrAo»=flame-colorod; 
optii&  =  appearanco,  ana  Mill',  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  supposed  to  bo  identical  with 
chelorythrino.  It  was  extracted  from  the  root  of 
Cheledonium  mnjus,  and  formed  with  acids  slightly 
soluble  red  salts. 

pjfr  rh6-r8t  In,  subst.  [Greek  pyrrfco»=flame- 
colored;  Eiig.  ret(ene),  and  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  A  substance  found  by  Forchhammer  in 
fossil  pine  wood  of  Denmark,  and  described  by  him 
as  humato  of  bcloretin.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  Tho  substance  is  probably  a 
mixture. 

P?r-rh6    sa,  «.    [Gr.  pvrr/icw=flamo-colorod.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myristicacow.  The  mucilaginous 
mace  .of  Pyrrhosa  tingens,  a  native  of  Amboyna, 
rubbed  between  the  fingers  stains  them  red.  With 
lime  it  makes  a  red  dye,  with  which  tho  natives 
stain  their  teeth. 

p?r  rh6  si  der-Ite,  «.  [Greek  p#rrAus=fire-red, 
and  F.ng.  K/rferiVi'.  I 

Min.:  The  same  as  RUBY-MICA  (q.v.). 

p?r  -rh6  tine,  pyr  -rhft-tlte,  «.  [Gr.  pyrrhotit 
=  re<idish;  suff.  -t'm',  -ite  (Jfin.).J 

Min. :  A  mineral  isomorphous  with  greenockito 
(q.  v.).  Crystallization,  hexagonal :  cleavage,  basal, 
perfect.  Rarely  crystallized.  Hardness,  3'5-4'5; 
specific  gravity,  4'4-4'88;  luster,  metallic;  color, 
when  fresh,  bronze-yellow,  but  tarnishes  on  ex- 
posure to  a  dark  copper-red ;  streak,  dark  grayish- 
nlack ;  brittle;  slightly  magnetic.  Composition: 
Mostly  sulphur,  39'S;  iron,  60'5=100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula,  Fe7Sa,  but  these  proportions  are 
somewhat  variable,  frequently  contains  nickel, 
the  nickelifenms  pyrrhotites  yielding  most  of  the 
nickel  of  commerce, 
pyr  rh&  tlte,  ».  [PYRBHOTINE.] 
pfr  rhW  la,  s.  [Gr.pyrrfcos=fire-red.] 
Ornith.:  Bullfinch;  a  genus  of  Fringillidfe,  with 
nine  species,  ranging  over  t  he  Puliearctic.  region  to 
the  Azores  and  High  Himalayas.  Bill  short,  as 
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high  and  broad  as  long,  tumid,  tip  slightly  com- 
pressed and  overhanging ;  feet  formed  for  perching, 
rather  broad  in  the  sole ;  tail  truncate,  emarginate, 
rather  long. 

pyY-rfl, «.  [Eng.p»r(omucic); -o/.] 
Chem.:  C4H6N=C4H3(NH)H.  Pyrrhol.  Pyrolin. 
Produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  ammonic  pyro- 
mucate.  It  is  a  colorless  oil  of  fragrant  ethereal 
odor;  specific  gravity,  1'077,  boils  at  133",  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  turns  brown  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  imparts  a  purple  stain  to 
fir  wood  previously  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

pyrrol-red,  s. 

Chem.:  C^HuNjO.  A  substance  separating  in 
amorphous  orange  red  flocks  when  pyrrol  is  heated 
with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  also  produced  when 
carbopyrrolic  acid  is  similarly  treated.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  boiling  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water,  ether, 
acids,  and  alkalies. 

pyV~n-la,  ».    [Dimin.  from  Lat.  pt/>tu=a  pear.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Muricide.    [FIG-SHELL.] 

2.  Palawnt.:  From  tho  Lias  onward. 

P?r-U  lar  -I-a,  ».  [Latin,  dimin.  from  ;jyrioi=a 
pear;  torn.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -urt'a.] 

I  int.:  A  genus  of  Santalacen.  The  kernels  of 
Pyrulariu  pubera,  from  Carolina,  furnish  an  oil. 
The  fruit  of  P.  edulis,  a  Himalayan  species,  is 
eaten. 

pyr  8s,  subst.  [Latin  pyrus, pinu=a  pear-tree ; 
in  i  inn.  pyrum—a  pear.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pomaceie  (Lindley) i:  o_f  PomoBP, 
a  tribe  of  Rosacote  (,s*<r  J.  Hooker).  Fruit  two  to 
five  celled,  with  cartilaginous  walls.  North  Tem- 
perate Zone.  Known  species  about  forty.  Five  most 
familiar  are:  Purut  communis,  the  Wild  Pear, 
P.  malus,  the  Wild  or  Crab  Apple,  P.  (Sorbus)  tor- 
minalii,  the  Wild  Service,  P.  (Sorbus)  aria,  the 
White  Beam-tree,  and  P.  (Sorbus)  aucuparia,  the 
Mountain-ash  or  Rowan-tree.  One,  P.  (Mespilus) 
germanica,  tlie  Medlar,  is  an  escape.  P.  baccata, 
P.  kumaoni,  P.  lanata,  P.  pashia,  and  P.  vestita, 
Indian  species,  have  more  or  less  edible  fruits. 

py-ru  -Vic,  adj.    [Prof,  pyr-,  and  Eng.  uu(iO>c.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  uvitic  acid, 
pyruvlc-acld,  ».    [PYROBACEMIC-ACID.] 
Py-thag-6-rS -an,  a.  &s.    [Latin  Pythagoreus; 
Gr.  Pythagoreios,  from  Pythagoras,  tho  founder  of 
tho  sect.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Pythagoras 
or  his  system  of  philosophy. 

B.  - 1  *  substantive : 

1.  Philos.:  A  follower  or  supporter  of  the  system 
of  philosophy  taught  by  Pythagoras. 

2.  Music:  One  of  tho  followers  of  the  system  of 
Pythagoras,  in  which  the  consonance  or  dissonance 
of  an  interval  was  judged  by  the  ratio  of  tho  vibra- 
tions without  appeal  to  the  ear. 

Pythagorean-bean,  s.    [\EUJMBHJM.] 

Pythagorean-letter,  s.  The  letter  Y.  so  called 
because  Pythagoras  employed  it  to  signify  the  bifur- 
cation of  tho  good  and  evil  ways  of  men. 

Pythagorean-lyre, ». 

Music:  A  musical  instrument  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Pythagoras. 

Pythagorean-system,  «.    [PYTHAOOBISM.] 

Pythagorean-table, «.   The  abacus. 

Pythagorean-theorem,  s. 

Geom.:  The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  Elements. 

Py-thag  6-r6  -an-Igm,  «.  [Eng.  Pythagorean; 
-tarn.]  The  same  as  PYTHAGORISM  (q.v.). 

*py-tha-g8r -Ic,  *py  tha-gor -Ic  al.  o.  [Lat. 
Pythagoricus ;  Gr.  Pythagorikos.]  Pythagorean. 

Py-thag -dr-Ism,  s.    [Fr.  Pythagorisme.] 

Philos.,  Astron.,  <tc. :  The  system  of  belief  at- 
tributed to  Pythagoras,  born  in  Samos  about  540 
B.  C.i  his  mother  being  a  Samian  and  his  father,  it 
is  believed,  a  Phoenician.  After  traveling  in  Egypt, 
Persia,  &c.,  in  quest  of  knowledge,  he  settled  in 
Croton,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  ultimately  founding 
a  society  consti  t  ut  i  ng  a  t  once  a  philosophical  school , 
a  religions  brotherhood,  and  a  political  association 
of  aristocratic  sympathies.  Ho  died  about  504.  He 
never  committed  his  system  to  writing.  This  was 
first  dono  by  Philolaus,  one  of  his  disciples. 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  regarded  numbers  as 
the  essence  or  principle  of  things,  the  elements  out 
of  which  tho  universe  was  made,  and  attributed  to 
them  a  true  and  independent  existence.  The  princi- 
l<}i-~  of  numbers  were  contrasted,  as  a  straight  line 
ami  a  curve,  au  even  and  an  odd,  all  traceable 
back  to  a  monad  in  which  both  an  even  and  an 
odd  were  included.  Tho  world  was  a  breathing 
being.  There  were  five  elements,  fire,  air,  water, 
earth,  and  one  unnamed.  Inthocentral  partof  the 
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universe  was  a  fire,  around  which  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  with  the  celestial  sphere  itself,  re- 
volved. These  were  either  themselves  gods,  or  had 
their  movements  directed  by  Kods.  There  existed  a 
music  of  the  spheres,  the  celestial  bodies  dancing1 
a  choral  dance  around  the  central  fire.  The  soul  of 
man  was  an  emanation  from  the  universal  soul  of 
tho  world.  There  was  a  transmigration  of  souls. 
Flesh  and  beans  were  not  to  be  eaten.  Nature  was 
in  uniformity  with  tho  will  of  the  Deity,  and  human 
life  should  make  au  approach  to  the  harmony  of 
Nature.  The  Pythagorean  system  declined  about 
B.  C.  3(10,  but  revived  two  centuries  later,  and  in  the 
Augustan  ago  the  views  of  ita  advocates  as  to  the 
past  changes  which  tho  earth  had  undergone 
through  tho  operation  of  fire,  water,  Ac.  (Ovul: 
Metamorph.,  bk.  xv.),  were  essentially  so  sound  as 
to  excite  the  commendation  of  Sir  Charles  Lycll. 
(Prt'nci'p.  of  Hinl.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.) 

•py  thag  or-Ise,  v.  i.  [Gr.  pythagorizo.]  To 
speculate  after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras. 

pjHh  -I-id,  i.    [PYTHIAN.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  interval  between  one  celebra- 
tion of  the  Pythian  games  and  another. 

Pjfth  -I-an,  a.  <fc«.  [Lat.  Pythius;  Gr.  Pythios= . 
pertaining  to  Pytho,  the  older  name  of  Delphi  and 
its  environs.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Delphi,  Apollo,  or  hia 
priestess,  who  delivered  oracles  there. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  four  persons  whose  office- 
it  was  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle  on  affairs  of 
state;  hence,  a  devotee  of  Apollo,  a  poet  (T). 

"  Like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow, 
The  rnttiiiin  of  the  age  one  arrow  Hped 
And  smiled."  Shelley:  Adona'it,  xxviif. 

Pythian-games,  s.  pi. 

Greek  Antiq.:  One  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  near  Delphi.  They  were  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Apollo  himself  after  he  had 
overcome  tho  dragon  Python. 

py  thl  dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pyth(o) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  "/.;.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles,  sub- 
tribe  Trachelia.  Small  beetles  from  the  North 
Temperate  Zone. 

py  -th6,  subst.  [Gr.  Pythi>=the  part  of  Phocis  in 
which  Delphi  lay.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pythidie.  Body 
flat ;  thorax  narrowed  behind,  shaped  like  a 
truncated  heart. 

py-tho-gSn  -8-Bls,  s.  [Gr.  pythi>=to  make  to 
rot,  and  Eng.  genesis  (q.  v.).]  Generation  by  means 
of  filth. 

py-tno  gSn'-IC,  a.    [PYTHOOENEHIB.]   Produced 
by  putridity, 
pythogenlc-fever, «. 
Pathol. :  Typhoid  fever  (q.  v.)  (Dr.  Chas.  Murchi- 

py  -than, «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Python— &  celebrated! 
serpent  which  destroyed  the  people  and  cattle  a  IK  HI  t. 
Delphi,  and  was  slain  by  Apollo.] 

ZoOl.:  Rock-snake;  the  typical  genus  of  Pytboni- 
dw  (q.v.).  Anterior  half  of  upper  side  of  head  cov- 
ered with  symmetrical  shields,  the  under  with 
scales:  nostrils  between  two  shields  unequal  in 
size.  They  have  a  double  row  of  scutes  under  the 
tail,  and  teeth  in  tho  intermaxillary  bone.  There 
are  two  species  from  India,  Python  molurus  anil  P. 
reticulatus,  and  throe  from  Africa,  P.  seboe  (which 
has  incubated  in  tho  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park),  P.  regius,  and  P.  natalensis. 

*py-th6n-8ss,  *py-thon  esse,  «.  [Fr.  puthon- 
ixse,  from  Late  Latin  pythonistta;  from  pyrAo=a 
familiar  spirit.]  [PYTHIAN.]  The  priestess  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  who  delivered  the 
oracles  of  the  god;  hence,  applied  to  any  woman 
who  pretended  to  foretell  coming  events. 

"  Like  Saul,  to  run  to  a  puthonesse." — Jeremy  Taylor: 
Sertitont,  p.  171. 

*py-th8n  Ic,  «py-th6n  Ick,  o.  [Lat.  l>,,tho,.i- 
cus;  Gr.  Pythtmikos.]  Pertaining  to  the  prediction 
of  future  events ;  oracular,  prophetic. 

"Those  pyt /ion I'cfc  spirits  formerly  inhabited  under  the 
cavities  of  these  three  rocks."— Kycaul.  Pretent  State  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  406. 

py  th5n  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  python ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

I.  ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Colnbriformes,  with  twenty 
genera,  confined  to  the  tropics,  with  the  exception 
of  one  genus.  Body  and  tail  of  moderate  length,  or 
rather  slender,  rounded ;  tail  prehensile  :  lieailwitli 
snout  rather  long,  depressed,  truncated  or  rounded 
in  front.  Teeth  in  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  pala- 
tine, and  pterygoid  bones;  none  grooved.  Adult, 
individuals  with  spur-like  prominence  on  each 
side  the  vent ;  it  is  the  extremity  of  a  rudimentary 
hind  limb  hidden  between  the  muscles.  [ROCK- 
SNAKES.] 

L'.  I'ulteont.:  One  species,  from  the  Miocene 
Brown-coal  of  Germany.  ( Wallace.) 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  -    zliun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -aious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  -  bel      del. 
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pythonism 

py  -thin  If  m,  «.     [  I'vriioMr.l    The  prediction 
of  fuiuri'  event*  after  the  uiauuer  of  the  oracle  of 


pp   th6n  1st,   tuial.    |  Pv  niuMc  .|    A   conjurer- 

'  rn.) 

py  thon  6  mor  ph»,  «.  pi.  I  Moil.  Lat.  python  ; 
o  connect.,  and  Gr.  morp/K;  =  form.| 

"ttoloyy  :  Cope's  name  for  the  Mosasauridee 
(q.  v.). 

py  ur  -I-»,  «.  [Or.  p0on=pu.s,  and  ouruM  =  nrine.] 

I'xtlml.  :  Pus  in  the  urine,  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys  or  urotha,  or  the  rupture  of  contiguous 
abscesses  into  the  urinary  passages. 

P?x.  *Plx,  *pixe,  ••  [Lat.  pyxin,  from  fir.  pyxis 
=  a  IM»X,  from  pvxos=:  box-wood  :  Lat.  buxua;  Fr. 
I'l/j-iitr;  8p.  pirtot;  Ital.puwde.j 

1.  A  Hal.:  The  same  as  PTXIS  (q.  ?•)• 

L'.  1,'ntii/in  Church:  The  box  or  covered  vessel  in 
which  the  consecrated  host  is  kept. 

:t.  Coinage:  The  box  in  which  sample  coins  are 
placed  in  the  English  mint.  A  triennial  test  by 
a  ^.iy  for  purity  is  held,  and  is  termed  the  trial  of 
ili"  pyx.  Two  pieces  are  taken  from  each  bag  of 
newly  coined  money,  one  for  trial  in  the  mint,  the 
•  .'her  is  deposited  in  the  pyx.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
summons  a  jury  of  freemen  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
(  'iiinpany,  who  test  by  weight  and  assay  in  com- 
parison with  certain  standard  trial-plates  deposited 
in  the  Exchequer. 

4.  ffaut.  :  The  binnacle-box  in  which  a  compass  is 
suspended. 

1  Trial  of  the  pyx  :  [PYI,«.,3.] 

*pyx,  v.  i.  [Pri,  «.]  To  test  by  weight  and  assay, 
as  the  coins  in  the  pyx. 

pyx-I  gSph'-a-liis,  »•  [Or.  pyxis=a  box,  and 
ke(inaU=tbe  head.] 

/'*/>/.:  A  genus  of  Ranidm,  with  seven  species, 
extending  over  the  Oriental  region.  Fingers  free. 
toes  incompletely  webbed  ;  tongue  large,  free,  and 
<loeply  notched  bchipd,  metatarsal  with  a  shovel- 
like  prominence,  with  which  some  of  the  species 
burrow. 

PJPx-IC  -4  la,  >.  [Lat.  pyjcit=a  box,  and  coio=to 
inhabit.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Vorticellinida?,  sub-family  Va- 
Kinicola.  Animalcules  attached  posteriorly  withiu 
11  corneous  lorica.  which  can  be  closed  at  will  by  a 
iliseoidaloporculum.  Six  species. 

p£r  Id  an   tiler  a,  ».    [Greek  pyri»=a  box,  and 
<nt/hi-rixi.}    [ANTHER.] 
Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Diapensiace*.    [PvxiE.] 

P^X  Id  -I  um,  «.  [Greek  pyxiditm  =  &  little  box.] 
[PYXIS.] 

1.  Bof.:  A  nyncarpous  fniit,  superior,  and  with 
the  carpel  dry  and  dehiscent  by  a  transverse  suture. 
Example,  Anagallis. 

2.  ZoOl,:  A  genus  of  Vorticellina  (q.  v.).    Solitary 
animalcules,  according  in  structure  with  the  zooids 
of  the  compound  genus  Opercularia.    Two  species, 
both  from  fresh  water. 

p?x  le,«.  [PYXIDAXTHERA.]  A  plant  common  in 
New  England. 

"  Fir-l  Among  her  treasures  id  the  delicate  pyxie  (Pyxl- 
ttnntnera  barbulatti),  a  little  prostrate  trailing  evergreen, 
forming  dentte  tufts  or  masses,  ami  among  iu  small  dark 
green  and  reddish  leaven  are  thickly  scattered  the  rose- 
pink  bad!  and  white  blossoms.  It  in  strictly  a  pine-bar- 
ren plant,  and  it*  locality  is  confined  to  New  Jersey  and 
theOarolinae."  —  Harper'*  Monthly.  June,  1882,  p.  68. 

Py*X  I    nS,  «.   [Dr.  pyriiuw-niadiMif  box;  yellow, 


. 

Hut.:  The  typical  genus  of  Pyxinidee  (q.  v.).  It 
Is  confined  to  the  hotter  countries. 

pfx  In  -8-1,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pjcrm(f);  Latin 
inaso.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -.  i.  ] 

Knliinv:  An  order  of  Lichens,  with  an  orbicular 
HUporHcial  disk  contained  in  an  excipulnm.  Thnl- 
lus  fi.liHceous,  generally  flxed  by  the  center.  It 
coo  tains  the  Tripe  de  Roche,  Ac.  Called  by  Lind- 
Icy  PyxiHidd-,  nncl  made  a  family  of  Idiothalaiurtv 
(Q.  v.). 

P?X  In    I-d»,  ..  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
1MB.  DL  adj.  sllff.  -iilir.  \ 
llol.:  \  family  of  Pyxinei  (q.  v.). 

P?x    Is,  ».    [Pvx,«.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lnng.:  A  box,  a  pjrx. 

II.  Ti-rhnieatty  : 


;  Lat. 
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TI1K  seventeenth  letter  and 
the  thirteenth  consonant  of 
the  Kiih'lish  alphabet,  a  con- 
sonant having  only  one  sound, 
that  of  tore.  It  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  u,  and  since  this 
combination  can  be  repro- 
-,-iiteil  by  t:n-  (or  k  when  theu 


silent),  o  is  a  supernous let- 
ter. In  Latin,  as  in  English,  a 
was  always  followed  by  u.  Q 


1.  tniil.:  The  acetabnlum  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hot. :  A  pyxidium  (q.  v.). 


3.  ZnOI.:.\  Kemi.-df  Chdoiiida.  with  one  species, 
bom  tin'  Ethiopian  region. 

pyxis-nautica,  «. 

Aitrm.:  The  Mariner's  Compass,  a  Southern  con- 
Ktellation. 


did  not  occur  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  alphabet,  its  sound  being  represented  by  cw 
or  cu,  as  cu?ic=Eng.  quick,  cu^n=Eng.  quern, 
ctoe!ati=Eng.  quail,  Ac.  For  qu  in  English  the 
Dutch  use  /.•"•.  the  Germans  <fit.  tlie  Swedes  and 
Danes  qy.  Q  is  most  commonly  found  as  an  initial 
letter;  it  novor  ends  a  word.  The  name  of  the  letter 
is  said  to  bo  from  Fr.  qufue=&  tail,  the  form  being 
that  of  an  O  with  a  tail  to  it. 

I.  A*  an  initial:  9  represents  the  Latin  Quintiu 
in  inscriptions  or  literature;  in  geometry,  Ac.,  it 
represents  the  Latin  guod  (=which),  as  Q.  E.  D.= 
quod  erat  dftnonatranftum=wli\ch  was  to  be  shown 
or  proved ;  Q.  E.  F.=quod  erat  /octendum=which 
was  to  be  done,  abbreviations  frequently  written  at 
the  end  of  a  theorem  or  problem  respectively. 

II.  As  a  symbol: 

1.  Q  was  formerly  used  for  500,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  <?,  for  500,000. 

qua,  "</r.  [Lat.]  In  the  character  or  quality  of ; 
as  oeing ;  as,  lie  spoke  not  qua  a  public  official,  but 
qua  a  private  person. 

qua,  «.    [For  etym.  and  def.  see  compound.] 
qua-bird,  i. 

Ornith.:  The  Night-heron  of  this  country.  Xycti- 
corajc  no?rius. 

"  It  ia  dintrtbuted  generally  over  the  United  States,  re- 
Biding  permanently  in  the  southern  portion;  in  the  Kast- 
eni  Malm  it  is  called  the  quajiirtl,  from  the  noine  it 
makes."— Riple y  *  Dana:  Atner.  Cyclop.,  xii.  443. 

quib  (1), ».  [Cf.  Out.  kicab,  kieabbe;  Dan.  ovabbe 
=an  eel-pout ;  Ger.  quappf,  quabbe=a  tadpole,  an 
eel-pout.T  A  kiudoffisu;  prob.  an  eel-pout  or  the 
miller's  thumb. 

quab  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  for  squab 
(q.  v.).]  An  unfledged  bird  ;  hence,  anything  im- 
mature or  crude. 

"  You'll  take  it  well  enough;  a  scholar's  fancy, 
A  t",'f>,  'tin  nothing  else,  a  very  v»<i/>." 

Fvrd:  Lover's  Melancholy,  iii.  3. 
quack,  *queke,  'qnakke,  v.  i.  &  t.     [From  the 
sound  ;  cf.  Dut.  A^caJten=to  croak,  to  quack;  Ger. 
quaken  =  to  quack;    Icel.  kvaka= to  twitter;  Dan. 
qviekke=to  croak,  to  quack;  Lat.  coo-ro= to  croak; 
Or.  fcoe«x=a  croaking.] 
A.  1  itfrtinxitir*  : 

I.  Lit. :  To  cry  like  the  common  domesticated 
duck. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  vain  and  loud  protestations  in  praise 
of  anything;  to  boast;  to  talk  noisily  and  ostenta- 
tiously. 

2.  To  act  the  quack,  to  talk  as  a  quack  ;  to  pre- 
tend to  medical  knowledge. 

B.  Tran*.:  To  chatter  or  talk  noisily  iu  praise  of, 
as  a  quack. 


off  universal  cures." 

Uittler:  Huaibrat,  iii.  1. 
quack,  >.  A  a.    [QUACK,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  The  cry  of  the  common  domesticated  duck. 
•2.  Any  croaking  noise;  a  cough,  a  wheezing. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1,  A  pretender  to  knowledge  or  skill  which  he  does 
not  possess  j  an  empty  pretender  ;  a  charlatan. 

"Ouocfc  and  critic  differ  but  in  name; 
Empirics  frontiers  both,  they  mean  the  same." 

Llnyit:  Epittlt  to  (.  Churchill. 

2.  Specif.:  A  boastful  pretender  to  medical  skill 
which_he  does  not  possess;  a  sham  practitioner  iu 
medicine;  a  charlatan,  an  empiric, 

B.  -Is  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  quacks  and  quackery  ; 
falsely  pretending  or  pretended  to  be  able  to  cure 
diseases. 

quack  en,  .-.  I.  [QUEBKEN.]  To  choke,  to  suf- 
focate. (Prov.) 

quick  «r  ?,  «.  [Kng.  quack;  -ery.}  Boastful 
pretensions  to  skill  which  one  does  not  possess;  tin- 
I'lMi-Hceof  a  quack,  especially  in  medicine;  etnpi- 
ricism,  charlatanry,  humbug,  imposture. 

"  Before  committing  themnelvM  to  Utopian  quackrry  In 
land  reform."-  -flrla,  Oct.  17,  188B. 

*quack  hood.  ».  (Eng.  quack;  -fcood.]  Quack- 
ery.  charlatanry. 


quadrangle 

quack  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  quack;  -ith.']  Like  a  quack 
cm  charlatan;  pretending  to  skill  not  really  pos- 
sessed ;  humbugging ;  characterized  by  quackery. 

•  quack  Ism,  ».  (Eng.  quack;  -ism.}  The  prac- 
tice of  quackery. 

quac  kle,  v.  t.  A  i.  [From  the  sound  made  in 
choking.] 

A.  Tran*.:  To  interrupt  in  breathing;  to  almost 
choke ;  to  suffocate.    (Prov.) 

"The  drink,  or  something  in  the  cap,  quaclileil  him, 
•tuck  so  in  his  throat  that  he  could  not  get  it  up  nor 
down." — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  163. 

B.  Intrans.  To  quack. 

quack  ling,  subtt.  [Eng.  quack,  s. ;  ilimin.  suff. 
•ling.]  A  young  duck ;  a  duckling. 

quack  sal  ver,  K.  [Dut.  kirakzalver=a  charla- 
tan ;  kwakzalven^to  quack,  to  puff  up  salves ;  Ger. 
quacksalber.]  One  who  brags  of  his  medicines  or 
salves ;  a  quack-doctor ;  a  charlatan ;  a  quack. 

"To  torn  mountebanks,  quacksalver*,  empiricks." — 
Burton:  Anat.  Sttlan.  (Democritus  to  the  Reader.) 

quack  sal  vlng,  a.  ( QUACKSALVER.]  Charac- 
teristic of  or  used  by  quacks  ;  quack. 

"Quacksalvfng  cheating  mountebanks,  your  skill 
Is  to  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  men  kill." 

Btasflnvcr:   Virgin  Martyr,  iv.  1. 

quad  (1).  qu6d,  subst.  [A  contr.  of  quadrangle 
(q.  v.).]  The  quadrangle  or  court,  as  of  a  college, 
jau,&c.;  hence,  a  prison,  a  jail. 

quad(2),».    [Soedef.] 

Print.:  An  abbreviation  of  quadrat  (q.  v.). 

•quad,  «quade,  «qued,  a.  &  «.  [A.  S.  curfd; 
Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  k  it-nail.]  [QuED.] 

A.  ifinlj.:  Bad,  wicked,  evil. 

B.  As  subst. :  Hurt,  harm. 

quad-,  quadr  ,  quad  -rl-,  quit-,  pref.   [Latin 
quadru8=  fourfold,   g«a<er=four  times,  ouafuor— 
four.]    A  common  prefix  in  words  from  the  Latin, 
having  the  force  of  four,  fourfold. 
•quade,  f.  t.    [QUAD,  o.]    To  debase ;  toshame. 
"Thine  errors  will  thy  worke  confounde. 
And  all  thine  honors  quade" 

Halle:  Hltt.  Expostulation,  1,5«8. 

quad  er,  v.  i.  [Lat.  guodro^to  square,  from 
qiuidrus  =  fourfold,  square.]  To  quadrate ;  to 
square;  to  match. 

"  The  z  doth  not  quaaer  well  with  him,  because  it  sounds 
harshly."— Hist,  of  Don  Quixote,  p.  88. 

qua   d£r,«.  [ Ger. = freestone,  square  stone.]  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 
quader-sandstone,  «. 


Oeol.  .\A  siliceous  sandstone  of  Cretaceous  age, 
with  many  fossil  shells  identical  with  those  of  the 
English  ('halk.  It  is  sometimes  BOO  feet  thick,  and, 
being  jointed  and  often  precipitous,  has  much  todo 
with  producing  the  picturesque  aspect  of  Saxon 
Switzerland. 

quad   ra  (pi.  quad  -MB),  a.    |  Lat.-  a  square  or 
plinth;  a  fillet.] 
Architecture  .* 

1.  A  socle  1 1|.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  bands  or  fillets  of  the  Ionic  base, 
between  which  the  scotia  or  hollow  occurs;  also 
the  plinth,  or  lower  member  of  the  podium. 

•quid  ra-gS-nar  -I-ous,  a.  [Latin  quadrage- 
narius,  from  quadrageni=lorty  each;  quadraginta 
=  forty.]  Consisting  of  forty ;  forty  years  old. 

•quad  ra  gene,  subst.  [Lat.  quadrogeni=toTty 
each.]  A  papal  indulgence  for  forty  days.  [INDULG- 
ENCE, •.,  II.  i .  I 

"  So  many  quadragene a,  or  lents  of  pardon." — Taylor: 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iL,  jj  4. 

quad  ra  ges  I  ma,  ».  [Latin  quadragejimus~ 
fortieth,  quadraginta  =  torty,  oua<««r=four;  Fr. 
qunilrayfsime.]  Lent,  so  caueu  because  it  consists 
of  forty  days. 

Quadragesima-Sunday,  s.    The  first  Sunday  iu 
Lent,  being  about  forty  days  before  Easter, 
quad  ra  ges   I  mal,  a.  A  •.    [Fr.]     [QUADEA- 

OESIMA.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
number  forty,  espec.  with  reference  to  the  forty 
days  of  Lent ;  belonging  to  or  used  iu  Lent ;  Lenten. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Offerings  formerly  made  to  the 
mother  church  on  mid-Lent  Sunday. 

quid  ran  gle,«.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.quadrangulum, 
nent.  sing,  of  </ua<iram;it/i<ji  =  four-cornered:  qu,nt- 
nw=souare,  and  aiif/u/u«=an  angle ;  Sp.  <jundnin- 
gulo;  Ital.  quadranyolo.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  square  or  four-sided  court  or 
space  surrounded  by  buildings,  as  often  seen  in  the 
buildings  of  a  college,  school,  Ac.    [QUAD  (!),».] 

II.  (lentn. :  A  figure  having  four  angles,  and  con- 
sequently four  sides. 


me.    fit,    fare      unidrt.     whit.     ftll.     father;     we.    wit.     new.     cam,l,    h!r.    there;     pine.    pit.    sire.    air.     marine;    B6.    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf.     wort.     wn8.     son;     muto.     cfib,     ciire.     unite.     cSr.     rule,     full;     try.     Sfrian.     ».     oe  =  6;     ey  = ».      qu !  =  lew* 


quadrangular 

quid  ran   gu  lar,  ndj.     [Fr.  quadrangulaire.]       II.  F iyurat ively  : 
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Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  quadrangle ;  four- 
-i'  !<>il ;  having  four  angles  and  sides. 

"The  college  consists  of  three  fair  qmidrangular 
courts." — Cowley:  Ett»ay»t  The  College. 

quid-raft  -gu-larly1,  ailv.  [Eng.  quadrangu~ 
.''a  :  -///.  |  In  a  quadrangular  manner;  with  four 
uiffMi  and  sides. 

quad  -ran;, «.    [  i..n .  | 

Horn.  Antiq. :  The  fourth  part  of  the  as  (q.  v.). 

quadrans-muralis, ». 

Astron.:  The  Mural  Quadrant;  a  small  northern 
constellation  with  no  large  stars. 

quid-rant,  «.  &  adj.  [Lat.  quadrara=&  fourth 
part,  from 4«f«dr««=square;  Fr.cadran;  Sp.cuad- 
rante;  Port.  &  Ital.  quadrante.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  fourth  pnrt ;  a  fourth,  a  quarter. 

2,  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*3.  That  which  matches  or  fits  exactly  with  some- 
thing else. 

"They  did  receive  the  catholic  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  aa  a  most  perfect  quadrant." — Fox:  Martyrs, 
p.  681. 

II.  Technically: 

•1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  QUADRANGLE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Artillery :  [GUNNER'S  QUADRANT.] 

3.  Oeom.,  Otc. :  The  fourth  part  of  a  circle;  the 
arc  of  a  circle  containing  90';  the  space  included 
between  such  arc  and  two  radii  drawn  from  the 
center  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc. 

4.  .Y.IM/.  ,  <fc.:  An  instrument  for  making  angular 
measurements.    So  called  from  its  embracing  an 
arc  of  90°  or  somewhat  more.    Formerly  much  em- 
ployed in  making  astronomical  observations.    It  is 
now  superseded  by  the  sextant  (q.  v.).    (Falconer: 
Shipwreck,  i.) 

*B.  An  adj.:  Quadrangular,  square. 

"A  quadrant  void  plnce  before  the  doore  of  the  same 
chamber." — Fox;  Martyr*,  p.  1,206. 

If  Quadrant  of  altitude:  An  appendix  of  the  arti- 
ficial globe,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  brass  of  the 
length  of  a  quadrant  of  one  of  the  great  circles  of 
the  globe,  and  graduated.  It  is  fitted  to  the  merid- 
ian, and  movable  rounfl  to  all  parts  of  the  horizon. 
It  serves  as  a  scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azi- 
muths, &c. 

quadrant-compass,  «.  A  carpenter's  compass, 
•with  tin  arc  and  a  binding-screw. 

quadrant-electrometer,  s.  [ELECTROMETER.] 

quad  raat  al,  a.&  s.  [Lat.  quadrantalia,  from 
quadrans=a  quadrant  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  quadrant ;  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle ;  of  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  quadrant. 

B    As  substantive  .* 

1.  A  cube. 

'.'.  A  cubical  vessel  used  by  the  Romans,  and  con- 
taining the  same  as  the  amphora. 

quadrantal-trlangle, s. 

Trigon. :  A  spherical  triangle,  one  of  whose  sides 
is  a  quadrant  or  an  arc  of  90°. 

quad-ran  -tldfj,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  quadrant,  genitive 
qwtdrantis.] 

Astron. :  The  meteors  forming  a  shower  occurring 
on  Jan.  2  and  3,  and  having  its  radiant  point  in 
Quadrans-muralis. 

'quad  -rant-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  quadrant ;-  ly.]  In 
manner  of  a  square ;  in  a  square. 

"Toimbattell  1,200  men  quadrantly  at  the  sodaine." — 
Oarrard:  Art  of  Warre,  p.  183. 

quad  ran  tox  Ide,  subst.  [Eng.  quadrant,  and 
oxide.]  . 

Chem.  (pi.) :  A  name  applied  by  Rose  to  oxides 
containing  four  atoms  of  metal  to  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen, such  as  suboxide  of  silver,  AgjO.  Better  called 
tetramotallic  oxides. 

quad  -rat,  a.    [QUADRATE.] 

1.  A  geometrical  square  (q.  v.). 

2.  Print. :  A  block  of  type-metal  lower  than  the 
typo,  and  used  for  filling  out  lines,  spacing  between 
lines,  &c.    Commonly  called  a  quad. 

quad  rate,  *quad  -rat,  «.  &».  [Lat.quadraru* 
=  si)iumMl,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  quadro=io  make  or  be 
square;  quarfrtts— square.] 

A.  -Is  adjective : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Square;  having  four  equal  and  parallel  sides. 
"Figures,  some  round,  some  triangle,  some  qntulrate." 

— fox:  Martyr*  (an.  1666). 

2.  Square,  as  being  the  product  of  a  number  mul- 
tiplieu  into  itself. 

"Thirty-six  days,  which  is  a  number  quadrate." — Ilakf- 
witl:  On  Providence. 


1.  Square,  as  typifying  completeness  or  perfec- 
tion ;  complete,  perfect. 

"A  'iniKli-nt  solid  wise  man,"—  Howell:  Letters,  bk.  L, 
9  6.,  let.  68. 

2.  Suited,  fitted,  correspondent,  matching. 

"A  general  description,  quadrate  to  both."— Harvey:  On 
Consumption. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  "/••'.  Lang.:  A  square;  a  surface  or  Qgure  hav- 
ing four  equal  and  parallel  sides.    (Spenser:  F.  Q., 
II.,  ix.  22.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astral. :  An  aspect   of   the   heavenly   bodies, 
wherein  they  are  distant  from  each  other  90',  ami 
the  same  with  quartile. 

2.  Music:  The  sign  used  originally  to  raise   B 
rotundum  flat,  one  semitone.    Hence  arose  its  gen- 
eral use  for  the  raising  of  all  flattened  notes,  as 
exemplified  in  its  modern  form  of  a  natural. 

3.  Comp.  Aunt. :  The  quadrate-bone  (q.  v.). 

quadrate-bone, «. 

Compar.  Anal. :  A  bone  by  means  of  which  the 
rami  are  articulated  with  the  skull  in  Birds,  Rep- 
tiles, and  Fishes  (often  called  the  Hypotympanic- 
bono). 

quad  -rate,  v.  i.  &  t.    [QUADRATE,  a.] 
*A.  Intrans.:  To  square,  to  fit,  to  match,  to  cor- 
respond, to  suit.    (Followed  by  with.) 

"There  is  a  better  explanation  at  hand,  which  exactly 
quadrates  with  the  sense  here  given." — Warburton:  Dtv. 
Legation,  bk.  it.,  g  6. 

B.  Trans.:  To  trim  a  ship's  gun  on  it,s  carriage 
and  trucks;  to  adjust  a  gun  for  firing  on  a  level 
range. 

quad  rat  lc,  ".  A  .-,.  [Eng.  quadrat(e);  -ic;  Fr. 
quadratique .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Alg.:  Pertaining  to  or  involving-the  square  or 
second  power  of  nn  unknown  quantity  ;  as,  a  auad- 
ratic  equation ;  that  is,  an  equation  in  which  the 
unknown  quantity  is  of  two  dimensions  or  raised 
to  the  second  power ;  or  in  which  the  highest  i>ower 
of  the  unknown  quantity  is  a  square. 

2.  Crystall. :  Dimetric ;    applied   to   the   system 
that  includes  the  square  prism  and  related  forms. 
(Dana.) 

B.  Al  substantive : 

1.  A  quadratic  equation. 

2.  (PL):  That  branch  of  algebra  which  deals  with 
quadratic  equations. 

quad-rat  -rlx,  «.    [QUADRATE,  a.] 

Geom.:  A  curve  by  means  of  which  straight  lines 
can  be  found  equal  to  the  circumferences  of  circles 
or  other  curves  and  their  several  parts.  Tho  two 
most  important  curves  of  this  class  are  those  of 
Dinostratus  and  Tschirnhausen. 

quad  ra  ture,  «.  [Lat.  quadratura,  from  quad- 
raturus,  fut.  par.  of  quadro=to  be  or  make  square : 
Fr. quadrature ;  Ital. quadratura.]  [QUADRATE,  t'.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  of  being  quadrate  or 
square ;  a  square  space. 

"All  things  parted  by  th*  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world." 

Milton:   P.  L.,  X.  881. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :    Tho  position  of  one  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  another  90°  distant,  as  the  moon 
when  midway  between  the  points  of  opposition  and 
conjunction. 

2.  Geom. :  The  act  of  squaring ;  the  reducing  of  a 
figure  to  a  square. 

"The  tjntulrnture  of  the  circle  is  a  famous  problem, 
which  has  probably  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion 
and  research  than  any  other  problem  within  the  whole 
range  of  mathematical  science.  The  area  of  the  circle 
being  equal  to  a  rectangle  described  upon  the  radius  and 
half  of  tne  circumference,  it  follows  that  the  quadrature 
would  be  possible  if  an  algebraic  expression,  with  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  could  be  found  for  the  length  of  the 
circumference.  Hence.the  problem  is  reduced  to  finding 
such  an  expression,  or  to  finding  an  exact  expression  in 
algebraic  terms  for  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir- 
cumference. No  such  expression  has  yet  been  found,  and 
it  ia  by  no  means  probable  that  such  an  expression  will 
ever  be  found.  The  problem  may  safely  be  classed  with 
the  problems  for  the  geometrical  tri-section  of  an  angle, 
the  duplication  of  the  cube,  Ac.,  all  of  which  are  now 
regarded  as  beyond  the  power  of  exact  geometrical  con- 
struction."— Diirits  <t  Peck:  Math.  Dictionary. 

quad  -rel,  s.    [Low  Lat.  quadrellus,  from  Latin 

S«(i((riM=square;  gi»atuor=four;  Ital.  quadrello; 
.  Fr.  quarrel,  carrel:  Fr.  carreau.] 

1.  A  square  stone,  brick,  or  tile. 

2.  A  kind  of  artificial  stone  made  of  chalky  earth 
dried  in  the  sun.    So  railed  from  the  squareshape. 

3.  A  piece  of  turf  or  peat  cut  in  a  square  form. 
(Proi:) 


quadrifld 

•qnad-rSlle  , «.    [Fr.]    [QUADBEL.] 

Old  Armor:  A  mace  having  a  cross-head  of  four 
serrated  projections,  used  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  carried  at  the  saddle-bow. 

qnad-rgn'-nl-al,  «quad-rl-6n  -nl-al,  «.  [Lat. 
quadriennium  from  guadi-i«=square,  and  annui= 
a  year.] 

1.  Comprising  or  consisting  of  a  period  of  foar 
years. 

2.  Happening  or  recurring  once   in  every   four 
years ;  as,  quadrennial  games. 

quSd  rgn  -nl-al-1? ,  adv.     [Eng.  quadrennial; 
•ly.}    Once  in  every  four  years, 
quid-rl-,  quad-r6-,  pref.  [QUAD-.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  [QUAD-.] 

2.  Chem. :  Prefixes  synonymous  with  tetra-,  e.  g,, 
nCl4  =  quadri-  or  tetrachloride  of  tin. 

quadrl-digitato-plnnate,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  compound  leaf) :  Having  the  second- 
ary petioles  proceeding  in  fours  from  the  summit 
of  a  common  petiole. 

quad  rl  has    Ic,  adj.    [Prefix  quadri-,  and  Eng. 
basic.] 
Chem.:  Having  four  parts  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

quad  rl  ble.  adj.  [Lat.  guac2riM=squaro,  four- 
fold, and  Eng.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  squared. 
(Derhani.) 

quad   rlc,  s.    [Lat.  9uaa>u«=Bquare,  fourfold.] 
Alg.:_\  homogeneous  expression  of  the  second 

degree  in  the  variables  or  facionts.    Ternary  and 

quaternary  quadrics, 

equated  to  zero,   represent 

respectively  curves  and  sur- 
faces, which  have  the  prop- 
erty of  cutting  every  line 

in  the  plane,  or  in  space,  in 

two   points,   and  to  which 

the    name  quadric    is  also 

applied.      Plane    quadrics, 

therefore,  are  identical  with 

conic  sections.    (Brande  <t 

Cox.) 

tquad  rl  cap  su-lar,  a. 
[Pref.  quadri-,  and  English 
capttular  (q.  v.).] 

liotany:  Having fourcap-        Quadricapsular. 
sulos. 

quad-rl-chlor-o-va-ler  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-; 
chloro-,  and  English  valeric.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining chlorine  and  valeric  acid. 

quadrichloro valeric- acid, «. 

Chem.:  CiH6Cl4Oo.  Tetrachlorovaleric  acid;  a 
semi-fluid,  colorless  oil,  obtained  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  chlorine  on  valeric  acid,  aided  by  expos- 
ure to  the  sun.  It  is  destitute  of  odor,  has  a  pungent 
taste,  and  is  heavier  than  water.  In  contact  with 
water  it  forms  a  hydrate,  CjHeCliOj.HiiO,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

quad  -rl-corn,  s.  [Lat.  quadrus— square,  four- 
fold, and  cornu—a  horn.]  A  name  given  to  any 
animal  having  four  horns  or  antcnnte. 

quad-rl-corn'-ofis,  a.  [QUADRICORN.]  Having 
four  horns  or  antenna). 

quad  rl  c5s ;  -tate,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng. 
costate.]  Having  four  ribs. 

quad  rl  dec  im  al,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng. 
decimal  (q.  v.).] 

Crysta.ll.:  Applied  to  a  crystal  whose  prism,  or 
the  middle  part,  has  four  faces,  and  two  summits, 
containing  together  ten  faces. 

quad  rl  den   tate,  a.    [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng. 
dentate  (a.  y.).] 
Bot.:  Having  four  teeth  on  the  edge. 

quad-rl-Sn  -nl-al,  a,    [QUADRENNIAL.] 

quad-rl-en  -nl-fim,  «.  [Lat.]  [QUADRENNIAL.] 
A  space  of  four  years. 

quadrlennlum-utlle, ». 

Scots  Laic:  The  four  years  allowed  after  major- 
ity, within  which  an  action  of  reduction  of  any 
deed,  done  to  the  prejudice  of  a  minor,  may  be 
instituted. 

quad  rl  far    I-OUS,  adj.    [Latin  quadrifarius, 
from  qiiodruji  =  ^tiuart>.  fourfold.] 
Bot.:  Arranged  in  four  rows,  or  ranks, 
quad -rl-fld,  a.    [QUADRIFID*:.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  *  Zool. :    Divided  or  deeply  cleft 
into  four  parts. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of    a  perianth):   Divided    from  the  upper 
margin  to  the  base  into  four  clefts. 

(2)  (Of  a  leaf) :  Divided  about  half  was"  down 
into  four  segments  with  linear  sinuses  and  straight 
margins. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     5hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  -    shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


quadrifidae 


quid  rlf  -I-d»,  «.;''•    [Latin  quadrijldut,  from 
uu,i</ru4= square,  fourfold,  and  flndo  (pa.  t.j!di)  = 

Entom.':  A  section  of  Xoctiiina.   Wings  generally 

broad,  sometimes  very  large,  hinder  ones  but  little 

median  wing  of  the  latter  generally  with 

four  branches.    European   specie.^  few.    Sections: 

Variegnt«e.   lutrusw,    Limbatsp,    and    Serpentines. 

quad  rl  f6il,  a.    [QCADBIPOLIATE.] 

quid  rl  f6 -ll-ate,  quid  rl-foll.  a,lj.    [Prefix 

oiui'tri-.  and  Eng.  foliate  (q.  V.I.I 

lint,  (of  a  petiole) ;  Bearing  four  leaflets  from  the 
same  point. 

quid  rlf  fir  -cate,  quid-rl-fftr -cat-W,  adj. 

y?reUx  quadri-.  and 
uglisu  furcate,  fur- 
cittfd  (q.  v.).]  Hav- 
ing four  forks  or 
branches. 

quad  rl  ga  ( ;- '• 
quad  rl-gsi,  subtt. 
[Latin,  contracted 
from  quad  riju gee, 
from  quatuor  =  four, 
audyu!/ii»i  =  n  yoke.] 

Roman  Antiq.:  A 
two -wheeled  car  or 
chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  harnessed  all 
abreast.  It  was  used 
in  the  Circensian 
games  of  the  Romans. 
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quid  rll  ll-6n. «.   [Fr.] 

1.  According  to  English  notation,  the  number  pro- 
duced by  raising  a  million  to  its  fourth  power,  or  a 
number  represented  by  a  unit  followed  by  twenty- 
four  ciphers. 

2.  According  to  French  notation,  a  unit  followed 
by  fifteen  cipners. 

>4/.    [Pref. 


Quadriga. 


quid  rlgSm  In  ofis.  a.  [Lat.  quadrigeminut, 
from  quadrut  =  fourfold,  and  geminut=  born  with 
another,  twin.] 

•t.  Ord.Lang.:  Having  four  similar  parts;  four- 

2.  'Annt. :  Of  or  belonging  to  fonr  rounded  emi- 
nences (corpora  or  tubercnln  quadrigemina)  sepa- 
rated by  a  crucial  depression,  and  placed  in  twos 
above  the  passage  leading  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum. 

quid  rl  gg-nar  -I-Ofis,  a.  [Lat.  quadrigeni,  for 
qufi<jrmf/fni  =  four  hundred  each.]  Consisting  of 
tour  hundred. 

quid  rl  glan  -du  lar,  adj.  [Prof,  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  glandular  (q.  v.).]  Having  four  glands. 

quid  rl  111  late,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Latin 
hilum  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  four  apertures.  Example,  the  pol- 
len of  some  plants. 

quid  rll  u-gate,  quid-rlj  u  gous,  a.  [Latin 
quadrijugu.  quadrtjugut  =  yoked  four  together.] 

[QUADRIOA.1 

Bot.  (of  the  petiole  of  a  pinnated  leaf ):  Bearing 
four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

quid  rl  lam  -In-ar,  adj.  [Prefix  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  laminar  (q.  v.).]  Consisting  of  four  lamina?. 

quad  rl  lit  -8r-al,  «.  &  t.  [Lat.  quadrilaterut 
=  four-sided;  quau>n«=s<juare,  fourfold,  and  latut 
(genit.  faferi«)  =  a  side.] 

A.  A*  adj.:  Having  four  sides,  and  consequently 
four  angles. 

B.  At tubtt unlive: 

1.  Qeorn.:  A  figure  having  four  sides  and  four 
angles;  a  quadrangular  figure.  Parallelograms, 
squares,  ana  trapeziums  are  quadrilaterals. 

•J.  Mil. :  A  space  within  and  defended  by  four 
fortresses,  as  the  quadrilateral  in  Venetia,  formed 
by  Peschiera  and  Mantua  on  the  Mincio,  and  by 
Verona  and  Lcgnagoou  the  Adige. 

quid  rl  lat  er  al  ness,*.  [Eng. quadrilateral ; 
•nett.  1  The  property,  quality,  or  state  of  being 
quadrilateral. 

quid  rl  lit  er  al,  "•  [Prof,  quadri-,  and  Eng. 
literal  (q.  v.).]  Consisting  of  four  letters. 

qua  drllle  (qu  as  k),«.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  cundrillo 
=  a  small  square,  ciiadri/la  =  a  meeting  of  four  or 
inoro  persons,  from  cuaoV«=a  square;  from  Latin 
quadra,  fern,  of  quadi*us=squaro,  fourfold ;  qua- 
<lntln  n  little  square. ) 

1.  \   dance    consisting  of  five  figures  or   move- 
ments, executed  by  four  sets  of  couples,  each  form- 
ing the  side  of  a  square. 

"Thft  'iitii/lrlltf  was  ended,  and  the  music  stopped  play- 
Ing." — Starryat:  Snarlrvi/atp,  ch.  il. 

2.  The  music  composed  for  such  a  dance. 

3.  A  game  of  cards  played  by  four  persons  with 
forty  cards,  the  tens,  nines,  and  eights  being  thrown 
out  from  an  ordinary  pack. 

"O  flllhr  check  on  all  Industrious  skill 
To  spoil  til*  nation's  last  great  trade— qtadrlllr  '" 

tap*:  Moral  Jb«ay»,  ill.  75. 
qua  drllle  (qu  as  k).  r.  i.    [QI-ADRILLB,  «.] 

1.  To  dance  a  quadrille  or  quadrilles. 

2.  To  play  at  quadrille. 


Bot.:  Having  four  lobes. 

quid  rl  15c  -u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng. 
iorutur  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Having  four  cells  or  compartments;  four- 
celled.  (Used  of  an  ovary  or  fruit.) 

quid  rl  16ge,  «.  [Low  Latin  quadriloput,  from 
Lat.  oua<Zru*=  fourfold,  and  Or.  logu>=&  discourse.] 

1.  A  book  written  in  four  parts. 

2.  A  narrative  depending  on  the  testimony  of  four 
witnesses,  as  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  A  work  compiled  from  or  by  four  authors. 
-quad  rim   a  ni,  t.  pi.    [QUADBUMANA.] 
Entom. :  Latreille's  name  for  the  Harpalidss. 
*quid-rlm  -8,-n8us,  "•    [QUADBUMANOUS.] 
quad  rl  mem    bral,  adj.    [Prefix  qwadVi-,  and 

membrum=a  member.]  Having  four  members  or 
parts. 

quid  rln,  'quad  rlne,  »quat-rlne,  «.  [O.  Fr., 
from  Lat.  qua<Jrmi=fonr  each.]  A  small  piece  of 
money  ;  a  farthing,  a  mite. 

"One  of  her  paramours  sent  her  a  purae  full  of  ouod- 
rtnct  instead  of  silver."— North:  Plutarch,  p.  122. 

quid  rl-nd'-ml-al,  a.  &«.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  nomiaf  (q.  v.).] 

A.  At  adj.:  Consisting  of  four  terms  or  denomi- 
nations. 

B.  Attubtt.:  A  quantity,  consisting  of  four  terms 
or  denominations. 

quid  rl  nSm  -Ic  al,  adj.  [Lat.  quadru«=four- 
fold,  and  nomen  =  a  name,  a  term.] 

Alg. :  The  same  as  QUADBINOHIAL  (q.  v.). 

quid-rl-n6m'-ln-al,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng. 
nominal  (q.  V.).] 

Ala. :  The  same  as  QUADRIXOMIAL  (q.  v.). 

quid  rl  part  -Ite,  ooV.  [Latin  quadripartitus : 
qua(uor=four,  and  par<Mu»=divided.] 

I.  Ord.  tang. :  Divided  into  four  parts. 

"The  qntulrlparllte  society  of  Saint  George's  shield."— 

II.  Technical^ : 

1.  Arch.:  Divided,  as  a  vault,  by  the  arching  into 
four  parts. 

2.  Bot.:  Four-partite;  divided  almost  to  the  base 
into  four  portions.    (Used  of  a  leaf,  ice.) 

quid  rl  part  -Ite-ljf,  adi:  [Eng. quadripartite; 
•ly.  |  In  or  by  n  quadripartite  distribution ;  in  four 
parts  or  divisions. 

quid  rl  par  tltlon,  «.  [Lat.  quadripartitio.] 
[QUADRIPARTITE.]  Division  or  distribution  by 
four,  or  into  four  parts. 

quad  rl  pen  nate,  a.  A».  [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  pennate  (q.v.).] 

A.  At  adj. :  Having  four  wings. 

B.  AH  subtt.:  An  insect  having  four  wings — the 
typical  number. 

quid-rl-ph?  I  lOUS,  a.  [Prof,  quadri-,  and  Gr. 
phyllon  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Having  four  leaves. 

quid  rip  -11-cat  8d,  quid-rip -U  cate,  adj. 
[Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng.  plicated,  plicate.]  Hav- 
ing four  folds  or  plaits. 

quad  rl  reme,  tubit.  [Lat.  quodriremis,  from 
qua<uor=four,  and  remu»=an  oar;  French  quadri- 
reme.  ] 

Clatt.  Antiquity :  A  galley  having  four  benches  or 
ranks  of  oars  or  rowers,  in  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

quid  rl  sac  ra  ment  al  1st,  «.  [Pref.  quu./. •/-. 
and  English  sacramentalist .]  [QUABBISACRAMEX- 

TABIAS.I 

quid  rl  sac  ra-m$n-tar  -I-an,    quid  rl-sic 
ra  mint   al  1st,  ».    [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng.  toe- 
ramentarian,  tacramrntalitt.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi-):  A  controversial  term  applied 
to  somo  German  Reformers  in  Wittenberg  and  its 
neighborhood,  who  held  that  the  Sacraments  of 
Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Confession,  and  Orders 
were  generally  necessary  to  salvation.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Melancthon  in  his  Loci  Communet. 

quid  rl-sSc  -tlon,  «.    [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng. 
•  n  (q.  v.).]    Subdivision  into  four  parts  or  sec- 
tions. 

quid  rl  snl-ci -ta,  t.  pi.  [Prefix  quadri-,  and 
Lat.  «ufrii(iM,pa.  par.  of  «i<lco=to  furrow,  to  plow.] 

Zoflliujij :  A  group  of  ungulate  animals,  with  the 
hoof  parted  into  fonr  digits. 


quadrumana 

quad-rl-siil   cate,  a.  4«.    [QCADBISULCATA.] 

A.  At  adj. :    Having   four   grooves   or   furrow--, 
specif.,  having  a  four-parted  hoof. 

B.  At  tubttantive : 

Zoology:  Any  individual  belonging  to  thoQuadri- 
sulcatu  (q.  T.). 

quid  rl  sf  1  lib  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng. 
ty  [table  (q.v.).]  Consisting  of  four  syllables;  per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  quadrisyllables. 

quid  rl-Sy1!  -la-ble,  «.  [Pref.  quadri-, and  Em:. 
mjllable  (q.  v.).]  A  word  consisting  of  four  sylla- 
bles. 

"Disguised  their  emptiness  under  this  pompous  quad- 
rt*yHable." — De  Qulncty:  Human  Mralti. 

quad  riv  a  lent,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Lat  in 
valen*,  pr.par.  of  r«teo=tobo  worth. J 

Chem.:  Equivalent  to  four  units  of  any  standard, 
especially  to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  [TETRAD.] 

quad  ri  valve,  a.  &t.  [Prcf.  quadri-,  and. Eng. 
valve  (q.v.).] 

A.  At  adjective : 

Bot.:  Opening  by  four  valves.  (Used  of  a  peri- 
carp, Ac.) 

B.  At  tubtt. :  One  of  a  set  of  four  folds  or  leaves 
forming  a  door. 

quid-rl-val'-vu  lar,  a.  [Prefix  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  valvular  (q.  v.).J  The  same  as  QUADRIVALVE. 
(q.  v.). 

quid  riv  -I-al,  a.  A  «.    [QtiADRiviuM.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Having  four  ways  or  roads  meeting: 
in  a  point. 

"A  forum  with  quadrtrtal  streets." 

Bfn  Jon«on .-  Epigram*. 

B.  At  tubit.:   One  of  the   arts  constituting  the 
quadrivium  (q.  v.). 

"The  quadrivtats  are  now  smallie  regarded  in  either  of 
them  I  the  universities]." — Iltttlnithed:  Description  t>f  Eng- 
land, bk.  ii.,  ch.  ill. 

tquSd-rlv'-I-oiSB,  a.  [QCACBI\IAL.]  Going  in 
four  ways  or  directions. 

"  Walking  off  quattrivtous."  —  Readt:  dottier  anti 
Hearth,  ch.  zziv. 

quid-rlv  -I-fim,  t.  [Lat.=  (l)  a  place  where  four 
roads  meet;  (2)  the  four  mathematical  sciences — 
arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  from 
quafuor=four,andt'ia=away.]  In  the  Middle  Ages 
an  educational  course  consisting  of  the  four  matue- 
matical  sciences  mentioned  above. 

'quid  rfib  -u-l&r-J1,  a.  [First  element  Latin 
q«adnw=square ;  second  doubtful.]  Four-sided  ; 
containing  four. 

"There  Is  a  quadrobulary  saying,  which  passes  current 
in  the  Westerne  world.  That  the  Emperour  is  King  of 
Kings,  the  Spaniard  King  of  Men,  the  French  King  of 
Asses,  the  King  of  England  King  of  l)evlll«."—  A'.  Ward: 
Simple  Cobbler  (ed.  1547),  p.  48. 

quad  roon  ,  quar-ter  on, «.  &«.  [Sp.  cuarfrron. 
from  Lat.  q«ur/u«=fourth.] 

A.  At  tubtt. :  A  person  who  is  one-quarter  negro 
and  three-quarters  whito;  that  is,  one  of 
grandparents  wa- while  and  the  other  negro;  and 
one  of  whose  immediate  parents  was  white  and  i  In- 
other  mulatto. 

"Hated  by  Creoles  and  Indiana,  Mestizos  and  Quad- 
roona.^—Macaulay:  Ilitt.  Ena.,  ch.  xxiit. 

B.  Al  adj.:  Pertaining  to  n  person  of  such  de- 
scent ;  quarter-blooded. 

"A  marriage  between  a  white  planter  and  a  quadroon 
girl."— Hacaula]/:  llt't.  Ena.,  ch.  I. 

quid-r5z  -Ide,  *.    [QUANDRANTOXIDE.] 

•quid  -ru-man,  quid   ru  mane,  «.     [QEADBU- 

MANA.]    Any  individual  of  theQuadrumtina  (q.  v.). 
tquid  ru  -ma-na,   «.  pi.    [Lat.  vii(Kirimanu<= 

having  four  hands.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Mammalia,  founded  byCu- 
vier,  and  containing  the  Monkeys,  Apes,  Baboons, 
and  Lemurs  (the  Linna?an  genera  Simla  and  Le- 
mur).    Owen    divideil    it    into  three   ^H'ii|,-,  Catur- 
hina,  Platyrhina,  and  Strepsirhina.    (PRIMATES.) 
(Of.  Mivart,  in  Phil.  Trant.,  1867,  pp.  2EW-429.) 

"If  we  accept,  with  Prof.  Owen  [Anal.  Yrrt.,  II.  668],  as 
the  definition  of  the  word  'foot,  'an  eitremlty  in  wlu.-l, 
the  hulltix  forms  the  fulcrum  in  standing  orwalking, 
then  man  alone  has  a  pair  of  feet.  But,  aniitcMiii,  ally. 
the  foot  of  ape«  agrees  far  more  with  the  foot  of  mauthan 
with  his  hand,  and  similarly  the  ape1,  hand  resemble, 
man's  hand,  and  differs  from  hi»  foot.  Eren  estimated 
physiologically,  or  according  to  use,  the  hand  through- 
out the  whole  order  |  Primates]  remains  the  prehensiU 
organ  /wir  rxfrtlrnrf,  while  the  predominant  function  of 
the  foot,  however  prehensile  it  be.  is  constantly  locomo- 
tlie.  Therefore  the  term  UuiulrumniKi  Is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading, since  anatomically  both  apes  and  man  ha™  two 
hands  and  a  pair  of  feet."-*.  O.  tHrart  Jfon  a*d  Apt*. 
p.  88. 

2.  Palceant.. :The  earliest  known  remains  are  th.-e 
of  Lemnravus  (q.v.)  from  theEoceneof  New  Mexico. 


ftte,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     hSre,     camel,    h?r,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p6t, 
or,     ware,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Sfrlan.     SB,     oe  =  «;     ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 


quadrumanous 

Tlio  other  genera  wliicli  present  any  points  of  inter- 
est are  treated  separately.  [DRIOPITHECUS,  PLIO- 
FITHECCS,  PEOTOPITHECUS.  ] 

quid  -  ru  •  -  ma  -  nous,  'quid  -  rim  9.  nous,  a. 
I  Mini.  Lat.  quailruman(a)  ;  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -out.] 
Having  four  hauds  ;  pertaining  to  the  Quadrumaua. 

"  Professor  H.mley  maintains  that  the  term  Quadruma- 
nous  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  if  it  be  held  to 
mean  that  the  hind  hand  of  a  monkey  in  anatomically 
homologous  with  the  hand  rather  than  with  the  foot  of 
man."—  Lyell:  Antlq.  Han,  p.  328. 

quad  rune,  «.  ]  Ktym.  doubtful.]  A  gritstone 
with  a  calcareous  cement. 

quid  -rn-pSd,  o.  A  «.  [Fr.  quadrupede  ;  Italian 
quadrupedo,] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  four  legs  and  feet  ;  four-footed. 

B.  As  subst,:  In  popular  language,  chiefly  applied 
to  the  four-footed  Mammalia,  rarely,  if  ever,  to  the 
four-footed  Kept  ilia. 

"The  ancestors  of  the  gigantic  quadrupeds."—  Xacaulaii: 
llttt.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

quad  ru    pe  dal,  ".  A  s.  [Eng.  quadruped;  -af.] 
A.  As  adj.:   Quadruped;   having  four  legs  and 

feet;  pertaining  to  a  quadruped. 
"From  that  groveling,  quadrupedal  shape."—  Howell: 

Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  6. 

•B.  As  aubst.  :  A  quadruped. 

"The  coldest  of  any  quodrupedols."  —  Hoioell:  Parly  of 
Beasts,  p.  11. 

•quad  ru  pe  dat  ed,  adj.  [Eng.  quadruped; 
~ated.\  Turned  into  quadrupeds  or  beasts. 

"  Quadrtipedated  with  an  earthly  covetousness."  —  Adam: 
Works,  i.  1!I9. 

•quad  -ru-pgd  Is.m,  «.  [Eng.  quadruped;  -win.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  quadruped. 

"  Qiiadrupedfsm  is  not  considered  an  obstacle  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  canonization."  —  Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch. 
•cxclx. 

quad  ru  pie,  a.  &  8.  [Fr.  quadruple,  from  Lat. 
quitdruplus  =  fourfold,  from  quatuor  =  four,  and 
pJi'co=tofold.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Fourfold  ;  four  times  told. 

B.  An  suhst.  :  Fourfold  ;  a  sum,  quantity,  or  num- 
ber four  times  as  much  or  as  mauy. 

Quadruple-Alliance,  *•. 

Hist.  :  An  alliance  between  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Holland  in  171X-19,  and  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  in  1834. 

quadruple-counterpoint,  8. 

Miteic:  The  construction  of  fourmolodiesorparts 
to  bo  performed  together,  in  such  a  manner  tiiat 
they  can  bo  interchanged  without  involving  the  in- 
fringement of  the  laws  of  musical  grammar. 

quad  -ru  pie,  r.  i.  &,  t.  [Fr.  quadruplet;  from 
Lat.  <[uadruplo=tn  multiply  by  four,  from  quadru- 
jjfM»=quadruplo  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  become  fourfold  as  much  or  as 
many  ;  to  increase  fourfold. 

"It  has  probably,  on  the  average,  quadrupled."  —  Jfo. 
•'inl'i'i  Hist.  /'.;•/  .  ch.  iii. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  four  times  as  much  or  as 
many  ;  to  multiply  fourfold. 

"A  method  by  which  the  fatty  constituent!)  suspended 
in  milk  may  be  <iundrupled."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

quad    ru  pl§X,  a.    [Lat.]    Fourfold,  quadruple. 

quadruplex-telegraphy,  ».  Telegraphy  in  which 
four  messages  are  sent  simultaneously  along  one 
win*.  This  was  first  successfully  effected  on  a  wire 
between  London  and  Liverpool  in  1877. 

quad  ru  pll  cate.a.  A*.  [Lat.  quadruplicate. 
pa.  par.  of  quadruplico=to  make  quadruple  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Fourfold  ;  four  times  repeated. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  fourth  power. 

quad-ru  -pll  cate,  v.  t.  [QUADRUPLICATE,  a.] 
To  make  fourfold,  to  double  twice. 

quad-rfl-pll-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  quadruplicate, 
from  quadruplicate,  pa.  par.  of  quadruplico=to 
quadruplicate  (q.  v.)  .  J  The  act  or  process  of  quad- 
ruplicating ;  the  state  of  being  quadruplicated. 

*quad-ru-pll9  -I-tjf,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  quad- 
ri//>/i'ci7aa.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  four- 
fold . 

"  'Mongst  the  quadruplicity 
Of  elemental  essence,  terra  is  but  thought 
To  be  a.punctum."  Greene:  Friar  Bacon. 

quad  r&  pi?  ,  adv.  [Eng.  quadrup(le)  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  quadruple,  or  fourfold  mauuer  or  degree;  to  a 
fourfold  quantity  or  degree. 
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implies  a  doubt  of  it»  correctness  or  truth,  and 
suggests  the  desirability  of  inquiring  into  the  point. 
It  la  frequently  abbreviated  into  Qu.  [QtJERV.  ] 

"Quffre,  if  'tis  steeped  in  the  same  liquor,  it  may  not 
prevent  the  fly  and  grub."—  .Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*quses  ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  qucestus—g&in,  profit, 
advantage.]  An  indulgence  or  remission  of  penance 
granted  by  the  pope,  and  exposed  for  sale. 

quses  -tor,  >.    [QUESTOB.] 

quaes    tus,  x.    [QCEHTCS.] 

quaff,  •quaught.  'quaffe,  v.  t.  A  i.  IFarquach, 
from  quitch,  quaich,  quech,  queff=n  cup  (Scotch), 
from  Ir.  <t  Gael.  c«acA=a  cup,  a  bowl,  a  milking- 

Eail.    Cf.  Wei.  cwch=n  round  cavity,  a  crown  of  a 
at,  a  hive.] 

A.  Transitive:    To  drink;    to  swallow   in    large 
draughts  ;  to  drink  abundantly  or  copiously. 

"  Then,  quick  !  the  cup  to  ouqjrthat  chases  sorrow." 
Browning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  drink  copiously  or  luxuriously. 
(Dryden:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.) 

'quaff-tide,  »quaf-tlde,  «.     Time  for  drinking. 
(St anyhurst :  Virgil's  .Km-iil,  iv.  34.) 
•quaff,  s.    [QUAFF,  v.]    A  draught. 

"  Now,  Alvina  begins  her  quaff." 

Orient:  Look  ing-Otass  for  London,  p.  14t 
quaff    8r,  «.    [Eng.  quaff;  -er.\    One  who  quaffs 
or  drinks  largely. 

•quarter,  t'.  I.  [Prob.  for  quaver  (q.  v.).]  To 
shake,  to  grope  or  feel  about. 

"  Long  broad  bills  to  quaffer  and  hunt  fa  waters  and 
mud."—  Dernam:  Phustco-Theologu,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi.  (Note.) 

qu&g,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  quagmire  (q.  v.).] 
A  quagmire,  a  bog. 

"Striding  along  between  the  whin  bushes  or  through 
the  quags.'  —Athenffum,  Sept.  3,  1881. 

quag  ga,  >.  [Named  from  the  sound  of  its  note 
or  cry.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  Equus  (Asinus,  Oray)  quagga,  n  striped  equine 
form,  from  South  Africa,  now  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
extinct.  Buckley, 
(Proc.Zool.  Soc.,1876, 
p.  _'.'li  notes  that, 
though  even  then  "ap- 
parently unknown," 
in  1836  "  it  was  very 
numerous  in  the 
plains  north  [a  mis- 
print for  southTof  the 
Vaal  river."  Height 
at  shoulders  about 


quaintise 


four  foot ;  striped  only 
on    head,    neck,    and 


"The  innocent  person  is  quadruple  recompensed  for 
the  loss  of  time."—  Svift:  Gulliver's  Travels  {.Lilliput), 
<-h.  vi. 

quaer  -i,  mbst,  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  queei-o=to 
seek,  to  inquire.]  Seek,  inquire,  question.  When 
placed  before  or  after  a  proposition  or  word,  qucere 


shoulders;  prevailing 
color  brown  ;  a  b  d  o  - 
men,  legs,  and  part  of  Quagga. 

tail  whitish-gray. 
2.  Equus  burckellii.    [ZEBRA.] 
quag    gf,  a.    [Eng.  quag;  -y.]    Boggy;  soft  or 
yielding  fikii  a  quagmire. 

"  Which  lives  for  all,  who  flounder  boldly  on 
Through  quaggy  bogs." 

Hlackie:  Lays  ofllioMands  and  Islands,  p.  191. 

quag  mire,  s.  [For  quake-mire,  from  quake  and 
nu're.J  [QuAVE,  QUAVEMIRE.] 

1.  A  shaking  bog  or  marsh  :  wet,  boggy  land  that 
shakes  and  yields  under  the  foot. 

"Only  a  narrow  track  of  firm  ground  rose  above  the 
quttvmire."~Macaulay:  His/.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  A  place  wet,  miry,  and  soft  as  a  bog. 

"The  roads  had  become  mere  quagmires." — Maaaulajf: 
Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  v. 

qua-haug  (au  as  8),  qua  h6g  ,  s.  [From  Nar- 
raganset  Indian poquauhock.] 

Zool.:  Venus  mercenaria,  a  bivalve  having  its 
inside  tipped  with  purple. 

quail  (1),  *quaile  (1),  •quayle,  *queal,  *quel- 
en  (pa.  t.  *qual,  quailed),  r.  i.  A  t.  [A.  S.  ctre?an= 
to  die,  in  comp.  dcicelan=to  die  utterly ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  quelen  =  to  pine  away;  O.  H.  Ger.  ^u<>laii=to 
suffer  torment;  A.  S.  cwaJu  =  destructiou ;  Icel. 
kvOt;  Dut.  &  Sw.  qval;  Ger.  g;uai=torrnent,  agony.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*l.  To  die,  to  perish. 

2.  To  faint,  to  sink. 

"  My  false  spirits  quail." — Snaketp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

3.  To  have  the  spirits  or  courage  give  away,  as 
before  hunger  or  difficulties ;  to  shrink,  to  cower,  to 
lose  heart. 

"  Paule  was  afrayed  of  their  qunuling,  whom  he  had 
instructed  by  his  own  teachinge." — L'datl:  Preface  to  the 
First  of  Timothie. 

4.  To  fade,  to  wither,  to  die  out. 

"So  virtue  quailed  and  vice  began  to  grow." 

Tancred  and  Gismunda  1.1668). 


5.  To  slacken. 

"Let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail." 

Xhakrsp.:  As  You  Like  It,  il.  2. 
•B.  Transitiiv: 

1.  To  cause  to  shrink ;  to  crush,  to  depress. 

"  That  ne'er  quails  me  at  which  your  greatest  quake." 
Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  vi.  63. 

2.  To  overcome,  to  quell. 

"With  fore*  of  might,   and  virtue  great,   his  stormy 
blasts  to  quail." 

Surrey:  The  Complaint  of  a  Louer. 

quail  m,  'qualle  (2),  'quayl-yn,  r.  i.  [O.  Fr. 
coailler  (tr.  cailler),  from  Lat.  cuayulo=to  coagu- 
late (q.  T.).]  To  curdle,  to  coagulate,  as  milk. 
(Prof.) 

quail,  'quaile,  •quallle,  -quayle,  <.  [O.  Fr. 
quail  le  (Fr.  caille),  from  Low  Lat.  quaquilti  =  n 
quail,  from  O.  Dut .  quacktl  =  u  quacker,  a  quail, 
from  qu<icken  =  to  croak,  to  quack;  Hal.  quaylia= 
a  quail.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Ornith.:    The  genus  Coturnix, 
espec.  Coturnix  communis,  or  dactylisonans,   the 
latter  name  having  reference  to  the  peculiar  dac- 
tylic call  of  the  male,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
provincial  name  of  Wet-my-lips,  Wot-my-foet,  from 
a  supposed  similarity  of  sound.    It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  eastern  hemisphere,  visiting  Eu- 
rope in  early  summer  and  returning  southward  in 
the  autumn,  when   immense  numbers  are  caught 
and  fattened  for  the  market,  as  their  flesh  is  much 
esteemed.      Length    about   seven   inches,  general 
color  reddish-brown,  with  buff  streaks  on  the  upper 
surface;  throat  rufous;    head  dark-brown  above, 
striped  with  ocherous  white,  sides  reddish-brown, 
lower  parts  pale  buff,  fading  into  white  on  belly. 
Color  less  bright  in  the  hen  bird,  and  the  rufous 
tinge  absent  from  the  throat.     They  nest  on  the 
ground,  laying  from  nine  to  fifteen  pyriform  yel- 
lowish-white eggs,  blotched  with  dark-brown.    The 
males  are  polygamous  and  extremely  pugnacious. 

11  The  name  is  often  applied  to  members  of  the 
American  genera  Ortyx  and  Lopliortyx ;  the  genus 
Excalfactoria  contains  the  Dwarf  Quails,  and  the 
family  Turnicldie  the  Bush  Quails. 

2.  fig.:  A  courtesan,  a  prostitute. 

3.  Script.:  Heb.  selnr.  selaiv (Exod.  xvi.  13,  Num. 
xi.  31,  32,  &c.)  seems  correctly  rendered. 

quail-call,  *.    A  quail-pipe, 
quail-pigeons,  s.  pi. 
Ornith. :  The  genus  Geophaps. 
quail-pipe, «. 

1.  /.('.:  A  pipe  or  call  for  alluring  quails  to  the 
net. 

2.  F  iff. :  The  human  throat. 

"  To  clear  my  y»(ir'l-;*(/>**,  and  refresh  my  soul, 
Full  oft  I  drained  the  spicy  nut-brown  bowl." 

Pope:   Wife  of  Bath,  213. 

quail  snipes,  *.i<i. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Thiuocoridje  (q.  v.).  They 
are  small  birds  confined  to  temperate  South  Amer- 
ica, resembling  quails  in  appearance,  but  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Plovers. 

quaint,  'qualnte,  r.  t.  [An  abbrev.  of  acquaint 
.(q.  v.).]  To  acquaint,  to  inform. 

"  If  he  travalle  and  qualnte  him  well." 

Keoorde:  Castle  of  Knowledge. 

quaint,  *  colnt,  *coy nt,  •  koynt,  *  qelnt, 
•quoynte,  'queinte,  *queynt,  •  quoynte,  subst. 
[0.  French  coint,  from  Lat.  co0ntfu*=known,  well- 
known,  pa.  par.  of  coynosco=to  know.  The  mean- 
ing has  been  influenced  by  Lat.  comp?tu=neat, 
adorned,  pa.  par.  of  como=to  arrange,  to  adorn; 
Ital.ooiifo— known,  noted.] 

1.  Remarkable,  notable,  strange. 

2.  Noted,  well-known,  celebrated,  famous. 

3.  Cunning,  crafty,  artful. 

4.  Skillful,  artful,  subtle,  ingenious. 

"  The  erle  was  fulle  quaynte,  did  mak  a  rich  galeie, 
With  fourscore  armed  knyghtes." 

Robert  de  fjrunnt,  p.  64. 

5.  Prim,  shy,  affectedly  nice,  fastidious. 

"Every  look  was  coy  and  wondrous  quaint.'1 

Spenser:  F.  <)..  IV.  i.  5. 

*6.  Fine,  neat,  elegant,  graceful. 

"To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  yon  are." 

Shakesp,:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  lit  2. 

7.  Old  and  antique ;  singular   or    curious    from 
strangeness  or   unusual  occurrence;  as,  a  quaint 
tin1--. 

8.  Artificially  elegant ;  neat,  trim,  pretty,  pleas- 
ing. 

"A  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion."— 
Skill-rap.:  Jfuot  Ado  about  Xothtng,  ill.  4. 

9.  Odd,  whimsical,  farfetched,  curious. 

"Her  ballad,  jest,  and  riddle'soua/nf  device." 

Seattle:  The  Minstrel,  bk.  L 

•quaint  ise,  'quelnt-lse,  *quoynt  yse,  mhtt. 
[O.  Fr.  cointise.1 

1.  Cunning,  artfulness,  cleverness. 

2.  Strangeness,  curiousness,  oddness. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.      -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -?ion  =  ihfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble.     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     deL 


quaintly 

lualnt  ly,  "queint  ly,  'quoynte-llche,  adv. 

Kug.  tiuilint :   -It/.] 

1.  Skillfully,  cunningly,  artfully. 

"A  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cord.." 

>'/tciA-K/>. .    Ttf"  <;<ntlrmen,  Iii.  1. 

•J.  Neatly,  nicely. 

"The  lines  are  »ery  quaintly  writ." 

Shaktfp. :  Twu  Oentlemen,  li.  L 

8.  Ingeniously,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"  Those  points,  indeed,  you  quaintly  prove." 

Prior:  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

4.  Oddly,  whimsically,  fancifully. 
"Hung  full  with  fiowree  and  garlands  quaintly  made." 
Browne:  Britannia1*  Pastoral*,  ii.  3. 

quaint  niSss,  lubtt.  [Eng.  quaint ;  -nest.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  quaint. 

"The  easy  tarns  and  qualntnttf  of  the  song." 

Drayton:  Pastoral*,  eel.  9. 

•quair,  'qualre,  'cwaer,  «.  [0.  Fr.  quaier  (Fr. 
rii/u'<r).|  [QuiKE.]  A  littlj  book,  a  pamphlet. 

quake,  *quak  en,  *cwalt-l-en  (pa.  t.  fquoke, 
•quimk,  quaked),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  8.  cwacmn=to 
quake;  cf.  cui<?ccon  =  to  wag.  From  the  same  root 
•a  quirk  (q.  T.).  Prov.  German  quacken;  Danish 
qvarkli  .  I 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shake,  to  tremble,  as  through  fear  or  cold. 

2.  To  bo  shaken  with  more  or  less  violent  commo- 
tions ;  to  vibrate. 

"Anon  she  gan  perceive  the  house  to  quake." 

Spen*er:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  37. 

3.  To  tremble,  move,  or  give  way  under  the  feet, 
as  from  want  of  solidity  ;  as,  a  quaking  bog. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  quake  or  tremble;  to 
frighten. 

"  Where  ladies  shall  be  frighted 
And,  gladly  quaked,  hear  more." 

Shakrtp. :  Carlolanut,  i.  9. 

•quake,*.    [QUAKE,  ».]    A  quaking,  a  trembling, 
a  snaking;  a  tremulous  agitation  ;  a  shudder. 
"Torne  agey ne  in  quake." — Cursor  Xundi,  927. 

•quake-breech,*.   A  coward. 

quake-grass, *.    Quaking-grass  (q.  v.). 

•quake-tall,  ».    The  wagtail  (q.  v.). 

qu&k  -8r,  >.  [So  named  by  Justice  Bennet,  in 
derision  of  George  Fox,  who  had  admonished  the 
Judge  and  those  around  him,  when  on  trial  for 
sedition  in  the  town  of  Derby,  England,  "  to  quake 
•t  the  word  of  the  Lord."] 

1.  fFaiEND,  ».,•[  (4).] 

2.  The  same  as  QuAKEE-orx  (q.  v.). 
Quakers-and-Shakers, «.  /-'. 
Bot, :  Briza  media. 
quaker-blrd, «. 

Ornith.:  Diomedea  fuliyinosa,  the  Sooty  Alba- 
tross. 

quaker-grass,  >.    Quaking-grass  (q.  v.). 

quaker-gun,  8.  An  imitation  of  a  gun,  madeof 
wood  or  other  material,  and  placed  in  the  port- 
hole of  a  vessel,  or  the  embrasure  of  a  fort,  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  (So  called  from  its  inoffensive 
character.) 

quak  -Jr-Sss,  ».  [Eng.  quaker;  -ess.}  A  female 
quaker. 

quak'-Sr-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  quaker;  -ith.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  quakers;  resembling  quakers; 
characteristic  of  quakcrs. 

"  Her  rippling  hair  covered  by  a  quakeritth  net-cap." — 
Q.  Eliot:  Daniel  Vtronda,  ch.  xviii. 

qnak  Sr  l;m,  «.  [Eng.  quaker;  -,Vm.l  The  man- 
ners, doctrines,  or  practice  of  the  quakers. 

"He  hath  helped  to  make  ouaA-erfom,  considered  in  its 
discipline,  a  civil  community  or  corporation." — M'arbur- 
ton:  Alliance  between  Church  and  State. 

quak  Zr-iy,  a.  [English  quaker;  -ly.\  Resem- 
bling, or  characteristic  of,  quakers ;  quakcrii-h. 

"  You  would  not  have  Englishmen,  when  they  are  In 
company,  hold  a  silent  quakerty  meeting." — Goodman: 
Winter  Krening  Confabulation*,  p.  L 

quak   Ing,/"-. /">  r.  or  ».    [QUAKE,  v.] 

quaking-grass,'.    [BEIZA.] 

quak  Ing  1?,  *quak  ing-lye,  atlv.  [Eng.  quak- 
in<i;  -///.)  In  a  quaking  or  trembling  manner; 
tremblingly. 

"  But  never  pen  did  more  quaktnyly  perform  his  office." 
—Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  lit. 

quak  Jf,  a.  [Eng. guak(e), : -y.]  Quaking,  shak- 
ing, quaggy ;  as,  a  quaky  bog. 

"Old,  and  toothless,  and  quaky." -Thackeray:  Sound, 
about  I*aper»,  No.  xxix. 

qua  IS  a,  «.  [The  native  name  of  one  species  in 
Quiaua.l 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Vochyaceap.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
fxime  of  the  latter  13U  feet  high,  with  a  five-parted 
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spurred  calyx,  a  shit,'!'-  |"-tal.  ami  0110  fertile 
stamen.  From  Brazil  ami  (iiiiaim.  Known  Bpecies 
about  thirty.  Qvaleti  pulcherrima  has  the  calyx 
blue  and  the  petal  red. 

qual  -I  fl-a -Me,  a.  [End.  qualify;  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  qualified  ;  tbat  may  or  can  be  quali- 
fied, abated,  or  modified. 

quil-I-fl-ca'-tlon,  t.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  quali- 
ftcatus,  pa.  par.  ol  qvalifico=to  qualify  (q.  v.j ;  lial. 
qualificazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  qualifying ;  the  state  of  being  quali- 
fied ^adaptation,  fitness. 

2.  The  act  of  qualifying,  abating,  or  modifying; 
a  qualifying,  modifying,  or  extcuuating  circum- 
stance; restriction,  limitation. 

'•'.  That  which  qualifies  a  person  or  thing  for  any 
particular  purpose  or  use,  as  a  place,  an  office,  au 
employment;  any  natural  or  acquired  quality, 
property,  or  possession  which  fits  or  entitles  the 
possessor  to  exercise  any  right,  privilege,  function, 
or  duty. 

"The  two  main  qualifications  that  go  to  the  making  up 
•  disciple  of  Christ."— Sharp:  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

*4.  Appeasement,  abatement.  (Shakesp.:  Othello, 
ILL) 

qnal-rn-ca-tlve,  a.  &  i.  [English  qualifica- 
t (ion)  ,*  -ive.] 

A.  -l»   adj.:  Serving,   or   having  the  power,  to 
qualify  or  modify. 

B.  As  substantive :  That  which  serves  to  qualify, 
modify,  or  limit;  a  qualifying,  modifying,  or  limit- 
ing term,  clause,  or  statement. 

"Some  who  will  forgive  the  use  of  our  qualiflcatlvet." — 
Fullfr:  General  Worthier,  ch.  xxi. 

qual-l-fl-ca-t5r,  «.    [Low  Lat.]    [QUALIFY.] 
Roman  Church:  An  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical 

courts,  whose  business  is  to  examine  and  prepare 

causes  for  trial. 

qualified,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [QUALIFY.] 

A.  -4«  pr.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  A*  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Having  a  certain  qualification    or  qualifica- 
tions; fitted  by  accomplishments  or  endowments, 
or  by  the  possession  of  certain  qualities,  properties, 
or  powers,  to  exercise  any  right,  privilege,  function, 
or  duty ;  as,  a  qualified  voter. 

•2.  Accomplished,  endowed. 

"  To  him  that  in  Much  a  qualified  young  gentleman." — 
Hi  mm  <t :  Terence  in  English,  p.  286. 

3.  Accompanied  with  some  qualification,  modifi- 
cation, or  limit ;  modified,  limited ;  as,  a  qualified 
statement. 

II.  Ecclts. :  Applied  to  a  person  enabled  to  hold 
two  benefices. 

qualified-fee, «.    [FEE,  «.,  II.  2.  (2)  (a).] 

qualified-indorsement,  «.  An  indorsement  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  which  ex- 
empts the  iudorsor  from  liability,  but  does  not 
affect  the  negotiability  of  the  instrument ;  the  words 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose  are  suns  recour» 
=  without  recourse. 

qualified-oath, «. 

Scott  Law:  The  oath  of  a  party  on  a  reference 
where  circumstances  are  stated  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  as  part  of  the  oath,  and  therefore 
qualify  the  admission  or  denial. 

qualified-property, «. 

Laic:  A  limited  right  of  ownership;  as  (1)  such 
right  as  a  man  has  in  wild  animals  which  he  has 
reclaimed;  (2)  such  right  an  a  bailee  has  in  the 
chattel  transferred  to  him  by  the  bailment. 

quSl  -I-fled-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  qualified;  •!«.]  In 
a  qualified  manner;  with  qualification  or  limita- 
tion. 

qual  I  fied  ness,  *.  [English  qualified;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  boiug  qualified  or  fit. 

qual  -I  fl-8r,  «.  JEng.  qualify;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  qualifies. 

qual  I-fy,  *qual-l-ne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  qualifier, 
ftorn  Low  Lat.  qua/i/?ro=to  endow  with  a  quality ; 
Lat.  qualis^ot  what  sort,  and/ucio=to  make.  J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  such  as  is  required;  to  furnish  with 
tin'  qualifications,  as  knowledge,  skill,  or   other 
accomplishment,  necessary  for  any  purpose;  to  fit 
for  any  place,  office,  or  occupation. 

"To  qualify  yourselves  for  the  receiving  the  fruits  and 
benefit*  of  these  mercies."— Shartt:  .Sermon*,  vol.  vi., 
Mr,  I.. 

2.  To  make  legally  qualified  or  capable;  to  fur- 
nish with  legal  power,  qualification,  or  cni 

for  exercising  any  right,  privilege,  function,  or 
duty  ;  as.  to  qualify  a  person  as  a  voter. 
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3.  To  modify ;  to  limit  by  exceptions  or  qualifica- 
tions; to  narrow, to  restrict;  us,  to  qualify  a  utato- 
rnent. 

•4.  To  moderate,  to  temper,  to  soften,  to  assuage, 
to  abate. 

"Qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage." 

Shake*p..  Two  Gentlemen  uf  Verona,  il.  7. 

•5.  To  temper,  to  regulate,  to  vary,  to  moderate. 
"It  hath  no  larynx  or  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound."— 
Browne. 

•6.  To  ease,  to  soothe.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  51.) 

7.  To  modify  or  moderate   the   strength  of;    to 
dilute,  to  weaken.  (Dickeru:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxviii.) 

B.  Int rantitive : 

1.  To  take  the  necessary  steps  for  making  one's 
golf   qualified    for   any  place,  office,  function,  or 
occupation ;   to  establish  a  right  to  exercise  any 
right,  privilege,  function,  or  duty  (followed  by  for)  ; 
as,  to  qualify  for  a  voter,  to  qualif  y  for  a  surgeon. 

2.  To  swear  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office; 
hence,  to  make  oath  to  any  fact.    (United State*.) 

qual  I  ta  live,  adj.  [Eng.  quatit(y) ;  -alive.] 
Pertaining  to  quality ;  estimable  according  to 
quality. 

qualitative-analysis,  s.    [ANALYSIS.] 

qual  -I-ta-tlve-l?,  adv.  [Eng. qualitative;  -ty.) 
In  a  qualitative  manner;  as  regards  quality. 

•qual  -I  tied,  a.  [Eng.  quality ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  endowed  with  qualities  or  passions;  accom- 
plished. 

"Episcopus  protested  he  was  not  so  ill  qualified." — 
llalrt  Letter  from  Synod  of  Dort,  Dec.,  1618. 

qual-I-ty,»qual-l-tee,«qual-l  tle.'qual  i  tye. 
s.  [Fr.  qualiti,  from  Lat.  qualitatem,  accus.  of 
9uu/(fo8=sort,  kind,  from  uuali*=of  what  sort ;  Sp. 
calidad;  Ital.  qutilita.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  condition  of  being  such  or  such;  nature 
relatively  considered. 

"The  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call 
quality  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is." — Locke: 
Human  Undent.,  vol.  1.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  vili.,  g8. 

2.  That  makes  or  helps  to  make  any  person  or 
thing  such  as  ho  or  it  is ;  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic or  property  of  a  person  or  thing ;  an  attri- 
bute, a  property,  a  trait. 

"I  have  many  ill  qualities." 

Shakesp.:  Mi«-tt  Ado  About  .NWniny,  li.  1. 

3.  Virtueorpowerof  produciogparliculareffects; 
particular  efficacy. 

•4.  Particular  condition,  disposition,  or  temper; 
character,  good  or  bad. 

"To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  street*,  and  not* 
t\\^  qualities  of  people." — Shake*p.:  Antony  andCleapatra, 

5.  A  special  or  assumed  character,  part,  or  posi- 
tion ;  capacity. 
*6.  Profession,  occupation  ;  a  fraternity. 

"A  man  of  such  perfection 
As  we  do  in  out  quality  much  want." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

•7.  Condition  in  relation  to  others;  comparative) 
rank. 

"Extend  his  might 
Only  where  qualities  were  level." 

Shakesp.:  All'*  Well  that  Emit  Well,  1.  S. 

8.  Superior  rank  or  condition ;  superiority  of  birtb 
or  station ;  high  rank. 

"Any  man  of  quality  or  degree." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

IT  The  quality:  Persons  of  high  social  rank,  col- 
lectively. Now  only  used  vulgarly. 

"I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in  rur 
feathers,  that  the  quality  may  see  how  pretty  they  will 
look  in  their  traveling  habits." — Addisou:  Ouardtan. 

*'(.  A  state  of  affairs  producing  certain  effects; 
occasion,  cause,  ground,  reason. 

"  Know  you  the  quality  of  Lord  Timon's  fury?  " 

Shakesp.:   Tlmon  of  Athene,  iii.  6. 

10.  An  acquirement,  an  accomplishment. 
"He  hail  those  qunlitie*  of  horsemanship,  dancing,  and 
fencing,  which  aocompanyagood  breeding." — Clan-ntton: 
Ci  ftl  War. 
•11.  Manner. 

"  Hat*  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality."    • 

Shake*?.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  i 

^Quality  of  estate  : 

l.inr:  The  manner  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  an> 
e^t at--  i-»  to  be  exercised  during  the  time  for  which 
tin-  riflit  of  enjoyim-nt  continue-. 

quality-binding,  subtt.  \  kind  of  worsted  tap» 
IIM'.I  in  Scotland  for  binding  the  borders  of  carpet 
and  the  like,  (.^iimntmds.) 

qual-ly,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  ellipti- 
cal iron  pan,  holding  about  five  gallon-,  u-<-d  in  ih'v 
East  Indies  for  manufacturing  ,-aco  over  a  tire. 
(.SYm  immij*.) 
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qualm  (/silent)  (1),  *qualme,  'quaume,  mbtt. 

I  \.  S.  I'H'i-iilin  i>e,stilonco ;  cogu.  with  Dm.  /;»•,,,',„ 
=  thick  vapor;  Dan.  <;r«/m  =  suffocatingair,  <;e. ;/,//. 
=qualm,  nausea;  Sw.  1/1  iilin  =  snltriness;  German 
g«a/m=vapor.  From  the  same  root  as  quail  (1),  T., 

./IT//.  ] 

*1.  A  pestilence,  a  plague;  mortal  illness. 
"A  thousand  slain,  and  not  of  qnalme  ystorven." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,016. 

2.  A  sudden  fit  of  illness;    a  sudden  seizure  of 
sickly  languor ;  a  throo  or  throb  of  pain. 

"A  qualm  took  htm  on  a  sudden,  which  made  him  retire 
to  his  bed-chamber."— Uotoell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  %  6,  let.  32. 

3.  Specif, :  A  fit  or  seizure  of  sickness  at  the  stom- 
ach ;  a  sensation  of  nausea. 

4.  A    twinge   or   scruple;  a  pang;  compunction; 
uneasiness. 

"A  qualm  of  conscience  bring*  me  back  again." 

Dryden:  Epilogue  to  the  Princess  of  Sieves. 

•qualm  (I  silent)  (2),  ».  [From  the  sound.]  The 
cry  of  a  raven. 

"As  ravens  qualm  or  schrieking  of  these  onles." 

Chaucer:  Troflus  and  Cresselae,  v. 

•qual  -m'ire.  a.  [A  corruption  of  quavemire.} 
A  quagmire,  a  bog. 

"Tosetit  out  of  men's  paddels  and  qitalmtres." — Bp. 
Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience,  to.  9. 

qualm   Ish   (/  silent),  »qualm  yshe.  a.    [Eng. 

nlin  (1)  ;  -t*A.1    Affected  witli  H  qualm  or  nausea  ; 
ing  sick  at  the  stomach ;  inclined  to  vomit, 
"lam  qualmish  at   the  smell  of   leek." — Shakespeare : 
Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

qualm  Ish  If  (Imas  m),  adv.  [Eng.  qualmish; 
-///.(  In  a  qualmish  manner. 

qualm  isll  ness  (I  silent),  ,.  [Eng.  qualmish; 
-He*n.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  qualmish; 
nausea,  qualm. 

quam    ash,  «.    [North  American  Indian.] 

Botany:  The  bulb  of  Camastia  esculenta.  It  is 
roasted,  made  into  cakes,  and  oaten  by  the  North 
American  Indians. 

IT  Eastern  quamash :  Scilla  esculenta. 

*qua  mier,  ».    [QCAVEMIBE.]    A  quagmire. 

qua '-m6-ClIt,«.  [Gr.  kyamos=a  bean,  and  klitys 
=  a  slope  or  hill-side,  or  from  Mahratta  name  of  one 
species  kamalata  (Graftam).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvuleie.  They  are  twiners 
with  cordate  leaves  and  red  flowers,  natives  of  the 
tropics.  Typo,  the  Cardinal  Quamoclit  (Quamovlit 
vulgaris) . 

quan.  dang.  «.    [Native  name.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  edible  fruit  of  Santalum  acuminatum. 

2.  Futanus  acuminatue,  one  of  the  Santalacefe. 
The  nut,  which  resembles  an  almond,  is  oaten  by 
the  native  Australians. 

quSn  -da-rj,  *  quiin-dar  -f,  *  quan  da  re,  «. 
[According  to  Skeat  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  wan- 
ilreth,u>andretht=evil  plight,  adversity,  peril;  Iccl. 
roiicfroedhi^difficnlty,  trouble,  from  vnndr=difR- 
cult ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sw.  toandr&fc =difficulty,  from 
I0and=difficult.  The  old  derivation  was  from  Fr. 
qu'en  dira£-/e/=What  shall  or  can  I  say  of  it!]  A 
state  of  difficulty,  perplexity,  hesitation  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  a  predicament,  a  pickle. 

"  Driv'n  to  a  cursed  quandary.11 
BMMHfihwuMM  Election  of  Poet  Laureate. 

quan -da  rf,  quan-dar-J1,  v.  t.  &  i.  [QUAN- 
DARY, ».] 

A.  Trait*.:  To  put  into  a  quandary  or  state  of 
perplexity  or  uncertainty  ;  to  puzzle,  to  embarrass. 

"Methinks  I  am  quandaried." 

t>tu-au:  Soldier's  Fortune,  ill.  1. 

B.  fntrans.:  To  be  in  a  quandary ;  to  hesitate. 
quin'-df,».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoOl.:  The  old  squaw. 

quan  net,  ».  (Etym.  doubtful.]  The  flat  file 
of  the  comb-maker,  having  the  handle  atonoeido, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  like  a  plane.  Tho  teeth 
incline  15°  forward,  and  are  made  by  a  triangular 
file,  not  by  a  chisel. 

quant,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  cf.  kent,  and  Gael. 
ceann=a  tip,  a  top.]  A  pole;  specif,  a  bargeman's 
pole  with  a  flat  cap  to  prevent  its  penetrating  the 
mud;  also  n  jumping  polo,  similarly  fitted,  used  in 
.soft  or  boggy  places ;  also  applied  to  the  cap  of 
such  polos. 

quan   tic,  «.    [Lat.  guun/ua=how  much.] 

Math.:  A  rational,  integral,  homogeneous  func- 
tion of  two  or  more  variables.  They  are  classified, 
according  to  their  dimensions,  as  quadric,  cubic, 
quartic,  quiutic.  &c.,  denoting  qualities  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.,  degrees.  They  are 
further  distiiiK'uished  as  binary,  ternary,  qiiator- 
nary,  <fec.,  according  as  they  contain  two,  three, 
four,  &c.,  variables.  Thus  the  quantic  a' 
CJty'1Jrdy3  is  a  binary  cubic. 
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quin-tl-fl-ca -tion,  «.  [Eng.  quantify ; -cation.] 
Tho  act  or  process  by  which  anything  is  quantified; 
the  act  of  determining  the  quantity  or  amount, 
especially  used  as  n  term  in  logic.  Of  late  it  has 
been  proposed  to  quantify  the  predicate  as  well  as 
the  subject  of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  »'.  f., 
instead  of  writing  as  at  present,  All  A  is  B,  Some 
A  is  B,  to  write,  All  (or  some)  A  is  (all  or  some)  B. 

"  The  thorough-going  quantification  of  the  predicate  in 
its  appliance  to  negative  proportions  is  not  only  allow- 
able .  .  .  it  is  even  indispensable."— Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
in  Athenanim,  Feb.  26,  I-:>1 

qu4n>tl-fy,  ».  t.  [  Lat.  4ua»iu«=how  much,  how 
great ;  Eng.  suff .  -fy.] 

Louie:  To  mark  or  determine  the  quantity  of ;  to 
mark  with  the  sign  of  quantity. 

quau  ti  ta  tlve,  a.  [Lat.  quantitutirut,  from 
qiiiiiilitna  (gcnit.  quant  it  at  i»)  =  quantity  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  qiutntitatif;  Port.  &  Ital.  guanfi/acivo.J 

1.  Estimable  according  to  quantity. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  quantity, 
quantitative-analysis,  s. 
Chem.;  [ANALYSIS.] 

qu&n'-tl-ta-tlve-l$.  adv.  [Eng.  quantitative; 
•ly.\  lu  a  quantitative  manner;  with  regard  to 
quantity. 

"  By  the  ordinary  processes  of  chemical  analysis  every 
constituent  of  the  ores  can  beascertainedgimnfffaMpc/y. 
— CasseU'*  Technical  Etlucator,  pt.  x.,  p.  209. 

quan  tl  tlye,  <i.  [Eng.  quant  it  (y);  -ire.]  Esti- 
mable according  to  quantity  ;  quantitative. 

"  Dividing  bodies  according  to  quantitive  parts." — 
Dlgbu:  Of  Han't  Soul,  cb.  iii. 

quSn'-tl  tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  quantilivt;  -/».] 
Quantitatively. 

quSn  -tl-tf,  «quan  ti  te,  -quan  ti  tee,  *quan- 
tl  tie,  i.  [Fr.  quant  Ut,  from  Latin  quantitatem, 
accus.  of  quantitas,  from  quantus= how  much,  how 
great;  Sp.  cuantidad,  cantidad;  Ital.  quantita.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  property  in  virtue  of  which  anything  may 
be  measured;  that  attribute   of    anything    which 
may  be  increased  or  diminished;  extent,  measure, 
size,  greatness. 

"Now,  in  our  present  intended  survey  of  a  body,  the 
first  thing  which  occurs  to  our  sense  in  the  perusal  of  it 
is  its  quantity,  bulk,  or  magnitude." — Dlybu:  Of  Bodies, 
ch.  1. 

2.  Any   amount,    bulk,    mass,    or    indeterminate 
weight  or  measure;  as,  a  quantity  of  earth,  a  quan- 
tity of  iron,  a  quantity  of  heat,  &c.    Quantity  is  not 
applied    to   things   considered    as    individuals    or 
beings,  as  men.  houses,  horses,  <fec.,  in  speaking  of 
which  wo  use  the  terms  number  or  multitude. 

3.  A  largo  sum,  number,  mass,  or  portion. 
"Among  the  most  useful  plants  that  we  grow  in  quan- 
tity are  anemones."— Field,  March  13,  1888. 

4.  A  part,  a  portion,  ospec.  a  small  portion  ;  any- 
thing very  little  or  diminutive. 

"If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities,  I  should  make  four 
dozen  of  such." — Shakesp.:  Henry  It'.,  Pt.  If.,  v.  1. 

5.  Extent. 

6.  Correspondent  degree ;  proportion. 

"Things  base  and  vile  holding  no  quantity." 

ahakesp.:  Midsummer  Xlght's  Dream,  i.  1. 
II.   Technically: 

1.  Gram,  (t  Prosody:  Tho  measure  of  a  syllable 
or  the  time  in  which  it  is  pronounced ;  the  metrical 
value  of  syllables  as  regards  length  or  weight  in 
their  pronunciation. 

"Greek  and  Latin  verse  consist*  of  the  number  and 
quantity  of  syllables." — Ihiniel:  Defense  of  Rhyme. 

2.  Logic:  The  extent  to  which  the  predicate  in  a 
proposition  is  asserted  of  the  subject. 

"  Another  division  of  propositions  is  according  to  their 
•I'l'iUlii  [or  extent].  If  the  ^predicate  is  said  of  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  the  proposition  is  Universal;  if  of  part  of 
it  only,  the  proposition  is  Particular  (or  partial):  e.  ff., 
Britain  is  an  island,  All  tyrants  are  miserable,  No  miser 
is  rich,  are  Universal  propositions,  and  their  subjects  are 
therefore  said  to  be  distributed,  being  understood  to 
stand,  each,  for  the  whole  of  its  Significates;  but,  Some 
islands  are  fertile,  All  tyrants  are  not  assassinated,  are 
Particular,  and  their  subjects,  consequently,  not  dis- 
tributed, being  taken  to  stand  for  a  part  only  of  their 
Significates."—  Whately:  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

:t.  Math.:  Anything  that  can  bo  increased,  dimin- 
ished, and  measured.  Thus,  number  is  a  quantity ; 
time,  space,  weight,  Ac.,  are  also  quantities.  In 
Mathematics.quantities  are  represented  by  symbols 
(q.  v.),  and  for  convenience  those  symbols  them- 
-el\  es  are  called  quantities.  [  IRRATIONAL-EXPRES- 
SION.] In  algebra,  quantities  are  distinguished  as 
known  and  unknown  [ALGKBHA],  real  and  imagi- 
nary, constant  and  variable,  rational  and  irra- 
tional. Real  quantities  are  thc»e  which  do  not 
involve  any  operation  impossible  to  perform;  vari- 
able quantities  are  those  which  admit  of  an  infinite 
number  of  values  in  the  same  expression  ;  rational 
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quantities  are  those  which  do  not  involve  any  radi- 
cals. A  simple  quantity  is  expressed  by  a  single 
term,  as  a  or  6;  a  compound  quantity  by  two  or 


(minus).  Quantities  which  have  the  sign  -f  pre- 
fixed to  them  are  called  positive  or  affirmative; 
those  to  which  the  sign  —  is  prefixed  are  called 
negative.  Similar  quantities  are  such  as  consist  of 
the  same  letters. and  tho  same  powers  of  the  letter-. 
as  <ilir,  —  Zabc,  +  4abc,  Ac.  (CONSTANT,  a.,  IMAGI- 
NARY, IRRATIONAL.] 

1  (1)  Quantity  of  estate: 

Late:  The  time  during  which  the  right  of  eujoy- 
ment  of  an  estate  continues. 

(2)  QtKMtHfy  «/ matter:  Its  mass,  as  determined 
by  its  weight  or  by  its  momentum  under  a  given 
velocity. 

(3)  Quantity  of  mot  ion:  Tho  same  as  MOMENTUM 
(q.  v.). 

*(4)  Quantity  and  tantity : 

Logic:  The  translation  of  quantitai  and  tantitus. 
abstract  nouns  formed  from  Latin  </iiiiii.'ii«  lm\v 
much?  and  fa?iru«=so  much,  and  used  by  James 
Mill  (Elem.  Human  Uind  (ed.  1829),  ii.  50)  as  cor- 
relatives. 

quau  tlv  a  Ien9e,  eubtt.  [Latin  <fuaniu»=how 
much,  and  wilens,  pr.  par.  of  raleo—to  be  worth. J 
[ATOMICITY.] 

quan  tlv   a,  lent,  a.    [QFANTIVALENCE.] 

f'U'  tn. :  Of  or  relating  to  quautivalence. 

quail  -tum,  8.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  Quanfuft— how 
much,  how  great.J  A  quantity,  an  amount. 

"The  quantum  of  presbyterian  merit,  during  the  reign 
of  that  ill-advised  prince,  will  easily  be  computed.  — 
Sxlft. 

7  (1)  Ouanfum  m*rui7  i  Lat.  us  much  as  he  baa 
deserved)  : 

Law:  An  action  brought  on  an  assumed  promise 
that  the  defendant  would  pay  to  the  plaintiff  for 
his  services  as  much  as  he  sfiould  deserve. 

(2)  Quantum  mfficit :  As  much  as  is  needed ;  suffi- 
cient. (Frequently  abbreviated  to  quantum  suff.) 

*(3)  Quantum  valebat  (Lat.^as  much  as  it  was 
worth) : 

Law:  An  action  lying  where  one  took  up  goods 
or  wares  of  a  tradesman,  without  expressly  agree- 
ing for  the  price.  There  the  law  concluded  that 
both  parties  did  intentionally  agree  that  the  real 
value  of  the  goods  should  be  paid  ;  and  an  action 
might  be  brought  if  the  vendee  refused  to  pay  that 
value. 

*quap,  «quapp.  'quappe,  v.  i.    [WAP,  WHAP.J 
To  beat,  to  throo.  to  tremble,  to  shako,  to  quake. 
"  My  heart  gan  quapp  full  oft." 

Cnrttcrtoht:  The  Ordinary,  ii.  2. 

qua  qua  ver  sal,  <i.  [Lat.  qunqua=m  any  or 
every  direction,  and  versus,  pa.  par.  of  verto—to 
turn.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <t  Oral. :  Inclined  toward  or  faring 
all  ways ;  in  any  direction  ;  used  of  a  dip  or  of  rocks* 
as  beds  of  lava  arranged  around  a  crater. 

•qua    qulv  3r,  «.    [Prob.  the  same  as  quaeiver 
(q.  v.).J    A  fish.    (Bailey:  Eraimiu,  p.  393.) 
•quar  (1),  *quirr,  ».    [QTJARRY  (!),».]  Aqnarry. 

"  The  very  agate    .     .     .    cut  from  the  quar 
Of  Machiavel."          Hen  Jonson.  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  7. 

*quar-man,  «.  Aquarryman  (q.  v.).  (Sylvester: 
The  Magnificence,  1,  110.) 

*qu&r(2),«.  [QUARRY  (2),  ».]  A  quarry,  a  prey. 
(Sylvester:  The  Lam,  643.) 

•quar  an  tain,  'quar  an  talne.  i.  [QUARAN- 
TINE.] 

quar  an  tine,  *quar  en  tine, «.  [O.  Fr.  gunr- 
aHCi'nr,  </u«ran/ui'n«  =  Lent.  a  term  of  forty  days, 
from  Low  Lat.  *quarnntina,  *quarantana,*qu<iren- 
te na,  *</uaranf enum ,  from  Lat.  quadratfinta— forty  ; 
Ital.  guaranfana;  Fr.  guaranfe  =  forty.j 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  space  of  forty  days.  Applied  to  the  season  of 
Lent. 

2.  A  forty  days'  truce  or  indulgence.     (Rlount.) 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Commercial^  and  Nautical  : 

(1)  A  term,  originally  of  forty  days,  but  now  of  an 
undetermined  length,  varying  according  to  thr  cir- 
cumstances  of   the   case,    during  which  a   ve     <  ! 
arriving  from  an  infected  port,  or  having  or  bring" 
suspected  of  haying  a  malignant  or  contagion 
ease  on  board,  is  obliged  to  forbear  all  intercourse 
with  the  port  at  which  she  arrives,  until  all  dancer 
of  infection  has  passed. 

"Elaborate  provisions  have  been  made  for  securing  t  he. 
proper  performance  of  quarantine,  and  obedience  to  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  privy  council  with  respect  to  voimols 
suspected  of  having  the  plague  or  other  infections  dis- 
ease on  board."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch  111 

(2)  Restraint  of   intercourse  which  a  vessel  iw 
obliged  to  undergo,  on  the  suspicion  of  being  in- 
fected with  a  malignant  or  contagious  disease. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     '.his;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  •-=  shun;      -(ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  bhus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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quart 


rere  first  establi  ii-'il 
was  the  emporium  of 
mt'iit  relies  to  a  great 
ente  in  dealing  with 
considered  necessary 


(3)  Tin1  pl.ir.-  wlnT'-  VI-^I-N,  u:i.l'_T^oing  quaran- 

•  li". 

i  "if  me  regulation- 
lilioiil  \.  D.  II4.H,  when  Vc-ni 
the  Kattteni  t  rade.  'l'li>-  *;ovr 
extent  on  sanitar-. 

r,  l>ul  whc 
authorities  still  practice  quarantine. 
*'l.  /.me.1  \  period  of  flirty  (lays,  during  which 
the  widow  of  a  man  dying  seized  of  land  had  the 
privilege  of  remaining  in    her  husband's  capital 
•n  house,  and  during  which  time  her  dower 
w:t<  to  bo  assigned.    (Kng.) 

quir  an  tine,  v.  t.  [QUARANTINE,*.]  To  put 
tinder  quarantine ;  to  cause  to  undergo  quarantine ; 
to  pmliihit  from  intercourse  with  the  shore,  fora 
certain  period,  on  account  of  real  or  mppond 
infection.  Applied  to  vessels,  or  to  goods  and  per- 


2.  A   pane  of  class  of  a   diamond   or  rhombal       qnir -rlSr  (2), «.    [Eng.  quarry,  v. ;  -er.']    One 
shape,  placed  vertically,  and    u-;ed    in  lead   ra---    who  works  in  a  quarry  ;  a  quarrymau. 
tin-lit-;  also  the  openilix  in   tin-  window  in  which        --The  ruthless  aaaanlts  of  the  quarHer  and  builder  have 

done    much    to  obliterate   those  singularly  interesting 
memorials."—  Wtlsou:    I*rehtstor1c    Annals    of  Scotland, 


"quir  rom,  *quar  rome,  •quarron,  >.  [Ap- 
parently a  corrupt,  of  carrion  ^q.v.),]  The  body. 
(niang.)  (9mmt:  Liret  of  Highwaymen,  1719,  i. 


•quare,  >•.  /.  |  Lat.  quadro=\a  square.]  To  cut 
into  siiuare  pieces. 

•quare,  adv.    [WHERE.] 

quar -i  1m    pe  dlt,  phr.    [Latin=why  ho  bin- 

Kna.  Canon  Lear:  A  real  possessory  action  to 
recover  a  presentation  when  the  patron  s  right  has 
been  disturbed,  or  to  try  a  disputed  title  to  an 
advowsou. 

*quar-el,  ».    [QUARREL  (2), «.] 
•quir   «l-it,   *quar    rel  et,  «.     [Eng.  quarel; 
di  in  in.  suff.  -et.\  A  small  square  or  diamond-shaped 
piece ;  a  lozenge. 

"  Showed  them  there 
Thtniuarrlfts  of  pearl." — Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  22. 

•quarer,  'quarere,  *.    [QUARRY  (1),  >.] 

•quarlon,  *.    [QUARRIER  (1).] 

'quar  ken,  t-.  t.   [QUEHKEN.] 

quarl,  «.    [Oer.  ««a(7e  =  a  jelly-fish.] 

Z<>01.:  The  Medusa,  or  jelly-fish. 

quarrant.  ».  fir.  A  Gael.  c«aran=a  sock  ;  Wei. 
knaran— a  shoe.]  A  kind  of  shoe  made  of  uutanned 
leather.  (.Scotch.) 

•quarre,  «.  A  a.   [QUARRY  (!),«.] 

A.  Assubtt. :  A  quarry. 

B.  As  <'•(>. :  Square. 

[CAKFOWOH.]    A  place  where 


the  pane  is  set. 

"Throw  some  crnnie  in  the  wall,  or  some  broken  atmr- 
rell  in  the  window."— Oatalcer:  Just  Man,  248. 

3.  A  square  paving-stone  or  tile  of  a  square  or 
diamond  shape. 

4.  A  four-sided  graver. 

5.  A  stonemason's  chisel. 

6.  A  glazier's  diamond, 
•quarrel-needle,  *quarel-needle.  ».  A  square 

needle. 

quir  -rel  (D.'quir  -rell,  r.  i.  A  t.  [Fr.  quereller; 
Port,  querelar;  Iial.  quenlare.}  whefe  8toQ&  are  dug  L 

A.  Intransitive:  arated  from  tho  mass  of  rock  by  blasting.    The 

1.  To  fall  out;  to  fall  at  variance;  to  come  to    term  mine  is  generally  confined  to  pits  or  places 
loggerheads.  whence  coal  or  metals  are  taken;  quarry  to  those 

«__!_*.  .111.  •»  from  which  stones  for  building.  Ac.,  as  marble, 

Quarrel  with  your  great  opposelee.  wilU^  ^  g         ^^  ^     an)  ^^     A  m-n()  isB8ubte'rranoan,  an,| 

2.  To  dispute  violently,  or  with  loud  and  angry    u^y^emoted' ' =  '"  '  W*"' *he  o™**™*  <*>* 
words;   to   wrangle,  to  squabble,  to  contend,  to       ..Whethertner6wereanynecemit).thatcouldlnf«mbly 


ch.  v. 

•qnir  -rom,  'quar  rome,  'quar  ron 
parent'  -  »  VI 

(Skata 

159.) 

quir  rf  (l).  'qiur,  *  quarer,  »quar-ere, 
•quar  rer,  *quar-rere,  *quar-rle, «.  [O.  French 
quarriere  (Fr.  carrt^rc),  from  Low  Lat.  qundraria 
—  a  quarry  for  squared  stones,  from  Lat.  quadro= 
to  square;  guarfru*=square.J  A  place,  pit, or  mine 
>nes  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or  are  sep- 


scuflio. 

"  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel  at  it  as  any  man." 

Shakesp.    Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  1.  L 

•3.  To  contend,  to  fight. 
"  They  left  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest." 

frryden.     (Todtt.) 

•4.  To  be  at  variance;  to  lie  in  contrast;  to  be 
contrary  or  incongruous ;  to  disagree. 

"Some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd." 

Shakesp..   Tempest,  lii.  L 

5.  To  find  fault ;  to  cavil. 

"To  admit  the  thing  and  quarrel  about  the  name,  is  to 
make  ourselves  ridiculous." — Bramhall:  Against  Hobbes. 

•B.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  quarrel  with. 

2.  To  rind  fault  with;  to  challenge,  to  reprove ;  as, 
to  quarrel  a  word. 

3.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel;  as,  to  quarrel  a  man 
out  of  his  estates  or  rights. 


produce  quarries  of  stone  in  the  earth." — Mttrc:  Antidote 
against  Atheism,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

quarry-faced,  <i. 

Htiiiii'-iniiiuiiinj:  Having  a  face  left  rough  as  it 
came  from  tho  quarry ;  undressed ;  not  smoothed 
with  the  chisel  or  point ;  said  of  building  stones. 

•quarry-slave, ».  A  slave  condemned  to  work 
in  the  public  quarries. 

quarry-stone  bond,  ». 

Build. :  Rubble  masonry. 

quarry -water, «. 

Mining :  The  water  more  or  less  diffused  through 
the  substance  of  many  stonoswhen  first  taken  from 
the  quarry.  While  they  retain  it  they  are  soft,  and 
in  somo  cases  even  fictile.  After  they  have  hardened 
in  tho  air,  they  will  not  again  become  soft,  even  if 
immersed  ill  water.  (Lyell.) 

quir  -r^  (2),  ».  A  a.    [O.  Fr.  quarre  (Fr.  carrt). 


i  quarry;  to  quarry  stones.    (Scotch.) 
quir  -rel-Jr,  quir'-rel-18r,  «.    [Eng.  quarrel 
(1),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  quarrels,  or  wrangles;    a 
quarrelsome  person. 

"  Oentle,  no  quarreller,  abhorryngf  couetousness." 

Homes:   tt'orkes;  An  Epitome,  p.  871. 

•quir  rel  St,  ».    [QUABELET.] 

quir   el-Ing,    quar    rel  ling,   pr.   par.   or  a. 

[QUARREL  (1).  t-.J 

qnir  el  Ing  If ,  quir  rel-llng  1?,  *quar  rel 
I.  Ordinary  Language :  Ing -lie,  adv.    [Eng.  quarrelling;  -hj.\    In  a  quar- 

1.  A  breach  of  friendship  or  concord  ;  open  vari-    rolsomo  manner ;  contentious! y. 

auce;  a  falling  out  between  parties ;  estrangement.       "He  caused  the  bishop  to  be  sued  qunrreiiinaltt."— 

2.  A  brawl;  n  petty  tight;  a  scuffle,  a  wrangle,  an    Uoltnshed:  chronicle;  William  Kufiu  (an.  1093). 
altercation;  an  angry  dispute.  quir -rel  OUS,  qulr -rel  lofis,  «.    [Old  French 

If  upon  a  sudden  quarrel  two  persons  fight,  and  one     ~ 


>ut  ,fa    ill.-,  col  41  lus  U111KUIS.  ^  i          1     *     '         j —  f j 

__»_      .1    /.  from   Latin  quadrum,  accus.  of  owadru«=square.  J 

quar   rel  (2),  v.  t.    [QUARRY  (1),  ».]  To  raise    IOUARRFI  (')  *  1 

tones  from  n  quarry ;  to  quarry  stones.  (Scotch.)    L 


•quarre  four,  «. 

four  roads  met. 

"At  a  quarrefour  or  crnns  wnj."— />.  Hollanil:  Plutarch, 
p.  488. 

quir  -rel  (l),«qnar-«le.  *quar  ell, 'quer  rell, 
•quer  ele,«.  [O.  Fr.  qwrele  (Fr.  qunrelle),lTt>m 
Lat.  qvrrela;  Port.  A  Hal.  querela.] 


contention;   the   ground   or   reason 
variance  :  hence,  the  cause  or  side  of 
variann-. 


"being   at 


!fp.:  Cymlte* 
quir  -rel-S&me,  adj.   fEng.  quarrel;  -tome.]  In- 


a   nnrtv  nt  *»w,  wv    I^«UB-^»«    re*,  -*« 

»nj  ai    clined   or  apt.   to   quarrel ;  given    to    quarreling, 


A.  A*  nubtlantive : 

1.  A  diamond-shaped  pane  of  a  lead  casement. 
They  are  fixed  in  by  camos,  which  are  tied  by  leaden 
strips  to  saddle-bars  running  transversely  across 
the  iron  frame  of  the  casement  window. 

"  To  take  down  a  quarry  of  glass  to  scowre."—  Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

2.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head ;  a  quarrel. 
"  Bo  fit  to  shoot  she  singled  forth  among 

Her  foes,  who  first  her  quarries  strength  should  feele." 
Fatrefax:  Godfrey  of  Bovloyne-,  ch,  zi.,  g  2H. 

3.  A  small  square  paving-stone  or  brick. 
•B.  As  adj.:  Square,  quadrate. 

quir  -rf  (3),  *quar-rey,  *quar-rle,  «quer  re, 
[Old  French  cuiree,  curee,  from  c«ir  (Latin 
•"niRAas.l 

e  animal 

heap  of 

What  mnrthring  quars   of    men,   what    heaps   down 
thrown."  Phaer:   Virail;  AEnetdof,  ix. 


"  Holy  «eeam  the  quarrel  u 


am  tho  quarrel  upon  your  g 
«»ot,.p..  All's  tfell  that  Kn 


race's 
a, 


>'s  part." 

Well,  iii.  1. 

•5  Objection,  ill-will,  animosity,  enmity.   (Mark 

•S.  Earnest  desire  or  longing. 
II.  Law:  An  action,  real  or  personal. 
U  I.  To  take  a  quarrel  up: 
'(I)  T»  compose  or  settle  a  quarrel  or  dispute. 
"I  have  hla  horse  I,,  take  up  the  quarrel." 

f-hakesp..-  Twelfth  Sight.  Hi.  4. 
(2)  To  take  side  with  one  party  in  a  quarrel 
•2.  7V.  nnir  it  quarrel  to:  To  be  at  odds  with. 

"  No  man  hath  any  quarrel  to  me." 

.s/i-it-nip...  TV  I  fill  Xtyht,  Hi.  4. 

quir  rel  (2»,  »qnar  el,  «quar  ell,  *quar  elle, 

•quar  rell,  »uW.    \O.  ft.  quarrel,  guarreov   <rr 

carrrau).  from  Low  Lat.  qundrellum,  acr.  of  uu.i./- 

»-a  quarrel,  a  square  tile,   from   quadrus= 

'I-  A  fx.lt  or  dart  to  be  shot  from  a  crons-bow  or 
tin, 11*  n  fiom  an  engine  or  catapult;  an  arrow  hav- 
ing four  proji-et- 
ing    pointed 
li'M'U  and  pyra- 
midal point. 

"The    lord  of  Quarrel. 

Clary  wa>  •! ricken 


^  "1™'lil"  «'T™    w    'lUHrreling,       .,   A      animal  pnrsued  as  game  with  hounds  or 

p^rov,fked!'contcntfousOD  ' Ira9clble' cnolerlc'  eas'r>'    hawks ;  game,  prey ;  hence,  any  object  of  pursuit. 


'//•I    In  a  quarrelsome  manner ;  with  petulance. 
quar    rel  s&me  ness,  mbnt.  [Eng.  quarrelsome; 
•nest,}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  quarrelsome; 
a  dupoutlon  to  quarrel  or  wrangle;  a  quarrelsome 
disposition. 

"This  envy  and  quarrelsomeness." — Thackeray'  liniiml. 
about  Papers,  Mo.  28. 

•quir  -rSn  d«r,  «quir  r«n  d6n,  tub*!.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  species  of  apple. 

"  Red  qvam-nilers  and  maxard  cherriea."— Ktnusley: 
Westward  Hot  ch.  i. 


The  pack  could  not  lie  defrauded  into  the  belief  that 
their  quarry  was  lost."— Field,  April  4,  18*0. 

quir  -ry1  (!),«.(.  [QUARRY  (1),  j.]  To  dig  or 
tate  from  a  quarry,  as  marble,  slate,  Ac. 

"  He  borne  where  golden  Indus  streams. 
Of  pearl  and  quarry'd  diamond  dreams." 

Itrttoke.   Fables, 

quir  -rjf,  r.  i.  [QUARRY  (3),  «.]  To  prey,  as  a 
vulture  or  hawk. 

"  With  cares  and  horrors  at  his  heart,  like  the  vulture 
that  is  day  and  night  quarrying  upon  Prometheus'  liver." 
— L'  Estrange. 

quir  r?  man,  t.  [English  quarry  (1),  s.,  and 
num.  J  One  who  works  in  a  quarry ;  one  who  quar- 
ries stones,  Ac.  , 

"One    .    .    .    the  quarryman  assured  me  was  flat."— 


with  a  quarrtll  oat  of  the  towne.  of  whiche  stroke  he        "All  the  endee  of 
dyed."— Hernen    Prolssnrt;  Cronyfle,  vol.  11.,  ch.  rl.  and  Keaulatious,  p. 


*quar-rer,  *quar-rere,  «.    (QUARRY  (1), «.] 

•qnir  -rl  able,  adj.  [Eng.  quarry,  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  quarried  ;  fit  to  be  quarried. 

•quir   rled  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [QUARRY  (l),r.] 

•qnir    rled  (2), adj.     [Eng.  quarry  (2),  B.;  -td.]    fort.'  Altai,  quarto,  qunrta.} 
Provided    with    a    quarry    or   prey.      (Beaum.    <r       •!.  A  quarter;  a  fourth  part. 
!•'!•  t,-/i., 

•quir  -rl-8r  (1),  «quar  Ion,  «.  [Lat.  quadrui 
—  square.)  A  wax  candle,  consisting  of  a  square 
lump  of  wax  with  a  wick  in  the  center. 


quirt,  'quarte,  «.  (Fr.  quartern  Frenchquart, 
from  Lat.  quarta  (pnr«)  =  the  fourth  (part),  from 
ouorfuji=fourth;guuruor=four;Sp.  cuartu.cuartii; 


An,!  Camber  did  pomiiii  the  weaterne  quart." 
xpenser:  F.  y.,  n  i.  u 


quarrters  and  prickets." — Ordinances 


2.  Tho  fourth  part  of  a  gallon;  two  pint*;  the 
United  States  dry  quart  contains  6T20  cubic  inch,--, 
the  fluid  quart  5T7S  cubic  inches  ;  the  English  quart 
contains  §9-31%  cubic  inches.  The  old  English  quart 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk, 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oj  =  <;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


quart-bottle 

for  wine  and  spirits  contained  57'75  cubic  inches; 
that  for  boor  anil  ale  70'5  cubic  inches,  and  that  for 
dry  measure  67 '2  cubic  iuchus  nearly. 

"When  all  the  wine  which  I  pat  off  by  wholesale 
He  took  again  in  quart*."       Hayntt  City  Mali-It,  i.  1. 

3.  A  vessel  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  gal- 
lon. 

"Thiti  carpenter  goth  down,  and  coraeth  again, 
And  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  large  fKOrr?' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  3,493. 

4.  A  sequence  of  four  cards  in  the  game  of  piquet. 
(Pron.  kart.) 

quart-bottle,  ».  A  bottle  nominally  containing 
tlic  fourth  part  of  a  gallon,  but  in  reality  as  sold 
frequently  containing  only  a  sixth  part  or  less. 

•quart-d'ecu,  quardecu,  .-•.  An  old  French  coin 
equal  to  tho  fourth  part  of  a  crowu, 

quart-pot,  ».    A  pot  or  vossol  holding  a  quart. 

•quirt,  'quarte ,  *qwart,  •quert,  a.  &.  t.  [  Prob. 
from  0. 1 1.  quer,  cu«r= the  heart ;  cf.  Eng.  hearty= 
in  good  heart.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Safe,  sound. 

"  Hoi  and  gutrt." — Lydgate:  Minor  Putmt,  p.  88. 

B.  Aisubst.:  Safety. 

"Ye  (ml  haae  hele  and  lere  In  quart." 

Coventry  Mij.tterieit,  p.  225. 

quar  tan,  *quar  teyne,  >/.  A  «.  [Fr. quartaine 
—  quartan,  from  Lat.  quartana  (/eorw)=quartan 
<  fever),  from  quarfanu4=pertainmg  to  the  fourth; 
3uarlua=fourth.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Designating  the  fourth ;  occurring  or 
recurring  every  fourth  day. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  measure  containing  the  fourth 
part  of  some  other  measure. 

2.  Pathol.:  A  quartan  ague, 
quartan-fever,  quartan-ague, «. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  or  ague  recurring  every  fourth 
day ;  that  is,  it  is  absent  two  whole  days  and  then 
returns  after  an  interval  of  seventy-two  nours.  The 
paroxysm  generally  arises  in  the  afternoon. 

quar  tane,  8.  [Lat.  quart(us)- fourth;  -one.] 
[BUTANE.] 

•quar-ta'-tlon,  «.  [French,  from  Latin  quartus 
=  fourth.] 

Mctall.:  The  process  formerly  employed  of  sepa- 
rating gold  from  silver  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 
This  would  not  act  effectually  upon  nn  alloy  con- 
taining less  than  three  parts  silver,  so  that  when 
the  mixture  was  richer  in  gold,  silver  was  added  to 
make  this  proportion. 

•quarte  (l),s.    [QUART,  «.] 

quarto  (2), ».   [Fr.] 

Fencing :  One  of  tho  four  guards,  or  a  correspond- 
ing position  of  the  body. 

quar    teue,  «.    [Latin  guar/(tM)=fourth;  -ene.] 

[BUTENE.  | 

quir  tSn-yi  ;IC,  a<y.  [English  quarten(e),  and 
(eth)ylic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  ethyl. 

quartenyllc-acid,  s.    [ISOCBOTONIC-ACID.] 

quar  -tSr,  «.  [O.  Fr.  quarter  (Fr.  quartier) .  ( rom 
Lat.  quart<irius  —  n  fourth  part,  a  quarterof  a  meas- 
ure of  anything,  from  quartus— fourth  ;  Dan.  quar- 
teer;  Gor.  quartier;  Sw.  qvarter;  Dut.  ktvartier.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Tho  fourth  part  or  portion  of  anything;  oue 
of  four  parts  into  which  anything  is  divided. 

(2)  Hence,  specifically : 

(a)  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 
"His  praise,  ye  winds!  that  from  f  our  quarters  blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud."  Mill,,:,    P.  1...  v.  192. 

*  More  widely,  any  region  or  point ;  direction ;  as, 
From  what  quarter  does  the  wind  blow? 

(ft)  The  fourth  part  of  the  year;  especially  at 
schools,  the  fourth  part  of  the  period  of  the  year 
ili;riii«  which  the  pupils  are  under  instruction, 
generally  about  ten  or  eleven  weeks.  In  this  sense 
now  becoming  gradually  superseded  by  term  (q.  v.). 
(r_)  The  fourth  part  into  which  a  body  or  carcass 
i-  .In  ill, 'it.  including  one  of  the  limbs. 

(<i)  The  fourth  part  of  an  hour,  equivalent  to 
fifteen  minutes. 

"A  fellow  that  turns  upon  hi-  toe 
lu  ti  Hteeple,  and  striked  /",./•/,/•>'" 

Maunr:  City  Matcn,  II.  2. 

(e)  A  Coin,  value  twenty-five  cents,  or  tho  fourth 
part  of  a  dollar. 

2.  Figurant;  lii : 

(1)  A  particular  region  or  district  of  a  town  or 
country;  a  district,  a  locality;  as,  the  Latin  quar- 
ter in  Paris. 

(2)  Proper  position  ;  alloted  or  assigned  position 
or  place ;  specific  place  or  location. 

(3)  (PI.):  A  place  of  lodging  or  entertainment; 
shelter;  temporary  rosidouce  or  abode.  [U.S.] 


Quarters. 
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(4)  Mercy ;  merciful  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors  or  stronger  party;  a  refraining  from 
pishing  one's  advantage  to  extreme:..  \_To  show 
quarter.] 

•(5)  Peace,  friendship,  concord,  amity. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  portion  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

2.  Astron.:  The  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  monthly 
revolution ;  as,  Tho  moon  is  in  her  first  quarter. 

[MOON.]  * 

3.  Building  and  Carpentry : 

(1)  An  upright  stud  or  scantling  in  a  partition 
which  is  to  bo  lathed  and  plastered.  The  English 
rule  is  to  place  the  quarters  at  a  distance  not 
exceeding  fourteen  inches. 

i  - 1  A  section  of  winding  stairs. 

(3)  A  square  panel  inclosing  a  quatrefoil  or  other 
ornament. 

4.  Coopering:  The  portion  of  the  side  of  a  cask 
intermediate  Detween  tho  chime  and  the  bulge. 

5  Cork-cutting:  A  piece  of  cork,  blocked  out  and 
ready  for  rounding  into  proper  shape. 

6.  Farriery : 

(1)  That  part  of  a  horse's  hoof  between  the  toe 
and  the  heel,  being  the  side  of  tho  coffin. 

IT  False  quarter:  A  cleft  in  the  hoof  extending 
from  tho  coronet  to  the  shoe, or  from  top  to  bottom. 
When  for  any  disorder  one  of  tho  quarters  is  cut, 
tho  horse  is  said  to  bo  Quarter-cast. 

(2)  The  roar  or  heel  portion  of  a  horseshoe. 

7.  Her.:  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  shield,  when  it 
is  divided  into  four  portions  by  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines  meeting  in   the 

fesse  point;  an  ordinary  occupy- 
ing one-fourth  of  tho  field,  and 
placed  (unlessotherwisodirected) 
111  the  dexter  chief. 

8.  Mil.   (pi.) :  A  station  or  en- 
campment  occupied    by   troops ; 
place  of  lodging  or  encampment 
for  officers  and  men.    Tho  apart- 
ments   assigned    to   officers    and 
soldiers   in   a    barrack.     [HEAD- 

(JUABTEB8.] 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  side  of  a  ship,  aft,   between  the  main 
channels  and  stern. 

(2)  That  portion  of  a  yard  from  the  slings  out- 
ward 

(3)  A  point  of  the  compass  between  the  line  of  the 
keel  and  abaft  the  beam. 

(4)  (PI.) :  The  stations  of  a  ship's  company  in 
time  of  exorcise  or  action. 

10.  Milting:  A  section  of  a  millstone  dress,  con- 
sisting of  a  leader  and  its  branches;  the  term  in 
used  irrespective  of  tho  number  of  degrees  embraced 
in  tho  sector. 

11.  Ntiyig.:  A  fourth  part  of  a  point,  equivalent 
to  2'  48    45'   of  an  arc.    (Called  also  a   Quarter- 
point.) 

12.  Shoemaking :   Tho  portion  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
upper  behind  the  ankle-seams. 

13.  Weights  and  Measures : 

Mi  Tho  fourth  part  of  a  hundredweight,  or  25  Ibs. 

(2)  Tho  fourth  part  of  a  ton  in  weight,  or  eight 
bushels  of  grain. 

(3)  The  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coal. 

II  (1)  To  show  quarter,  *Tn  grant  quarter,  *To 
keep  quarter:  In  war,  to  spare  tho  life  of  a  van- 
quished enemy ;  hence,  generally,  not  to  push  one's 
advantage  to  an  extreme;  to  show  mercy;  to  be 
merciful,  kind,  or  forgiving  (The  origin  of  the 
term  is  disputed ;  by  some  it  is  referred  to  an  agree- 
ment said  to  have  been  anciently  made  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Spaniards,  that  the  ransom  of  a 
soldier  should  be  the  quarter  of  his  pay.  It  may, 
perhaps,  bo  referred  to  the  meaning  I.  2.  (."»,  and 
so  mean,  to  grant  friendship  or  peace.) 

(2)  On  the  quarter: 

Naut. :  In  the  direction  of  a  point  in  the  horizon 
considerably  abaft  the  beam,  but  uot  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stern. 

quarter-aspect, «. 

Astron. :  Tho  aspect  of  two  planets,  whose  posi- 
tion is  at  a  distance  of  90°  on  the  zodiac. 

quarter-back, «. 

Football:  One  of  the  players  stationed  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  tho  goal-keeper. 

quarter-badge, «. 

Naut. :  An  artificial  gallery  on  a  ship ;  a  carved 
ornament  near  the  stern,  containing  a  window  for 
the  cabin,  or  a  representation  of  a  window.  It  is 
found  in  shipswhich  have  no  quarter-gallery  (q  v.). 

quarter-bill,  s. 

\,ii'J.:  A  list  containing  the  different  stations  to 
which  tho  officers  and  crew  are  distributed  in  time 
of  action,  with  their  names. 

quarter-blanket,  s. 

Manage:  A  small  blanket  generally  used  under 
the  harness,  covering  the  horse's  back  from  tho 
shoulders  to  tho  hips,  though  in  some  cases  it  ex- 
tends no  farther  forward  than  tho  front  of  the  pad. 


quarter-partition 

quarter-block,  «. 

Haul. :  A  double  block  iron-bound,  secured  swivel 
fashion  by  a  bolt  near  tho  middle  of  a  yard. 

quarter-boards, «.  pi. 

Naut, :  A  set  of  thin  boards  forming  an  additional 
height  to  the  bulwarks  at  tho  afterpart  of  a  vessel. 
Also  called  Top-gallant  bulwarks. 

quarter-boat, «. 

Nautical:  A  boat  bung  to  davit*  over  a  ship's 
quarter. 

quarter-boot, «. 

Manege :  A  leather  boot  designed  to  protect  the 
beels  of  tho  horse's  fore  feet  from  injury  by  over- 
reaching with  the  hind  feet. 

'quarter-boys,  tubst.  j>l.  Machinery  of  a  clock 
striking  the  quarters.  (Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch. 
xxix.) 

quarter-bred,  a.  Having  one-fourth  pure  blood. 
(Said  of  horses  or  cattle.) 

quarter-cast,  a.    [QDABTEB,  «.,  II.,  6. 1f.J 

quarter-Cleft,  a.  Applied  to  timber  cut  from 
the  couter  to  the  circumference.  This  section,  by 
running  parallel  to  the  silver  grain,  shows  the  wood, 
particularly  oak,  to  great  advantage. 

quarter-cloths, s.  pi. 

Naut.:  Long  pieces  of  painted  canvas  extended 
on  the  outside  of  the  quarter-netting  from  the 
upper  part  of  tho  gallery  to  tho  gangway. 

•quarter-cuffed,  <i.  Beaten  with  a  quarter-staff. 

quarter-day,  s.  In  matters  influenced  by  United 
States  statutes  quarter-days  are  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, April,  July,  and  October.  In  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  some  of  the  states 
they  arc  the  first  of  May,  August,  November,  and 
February,  respectively.  In  England  the  day  which 
begins  each  quarter  of  the  year.  They  arc  now 
Lndy-day  (March  25),  Midsummer-day  (June  24), 
Michaelmas-day  (September  2fl),  and  Christmas- 
day  (December  2M.  In  the  old  stylo  they  were  Old 
Lady-day  (April  6),  Old  Midsuniinor-day  (July  6), 
Old  Michaelmas-day  (October  11).  and  Old  C'hrist- 
mns-day  (January  6). 

quarter-deck,  s. 

Naut.:  A  deck  raised  above  the  waist  and  ex- 
tending from  tho  stern  to  the  mainmast.  It  is 
especially  a  privileged  portion  of  tho  deck,  being 
tho  promenade  of  the  superior  officers  or  of  the 
cabin  passengers.  Tho  windward  side  is  tho  place 
of  honor. 

quarter-decker,  «. 

Naut. :  A  sarcastic  title  applied  to  an  officer  who 
is  more  remarkable  for  etiquette  than  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  seamanship. 

quarter-evil,  quarter-Ill,  «.  A  disease  (malig- 
nant pustule)  in  cattle  and  sheep.  It  causes  great 
mortality. 

"A  preventive  to  black  leg  or  quartct~rvll."— Field. 
March  13,  1886. 

quarter-face,  subst.  A  face  throe  parts  turned 
away. 

quarter-foil,  s.    [QUARTBEFOIL.] 

quarter-gallery,  ». 

Shipbuild. :  A  small  balcony  on  the  quarter  of  a 
vessel.  It  is  often  decorated  with  ornamental 
carvings,  Ac. 

quarter-guard, «. 

Mil. :  A  small  guard  posted  in  front  of  each  bat- 
talion in  camp. 

•quarter- gunner, ». 

Nautical :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  an  able- 
bodied  seaman  placed  under  tho  direction  of  the 
gunner,  one  quarter-gunner  being  allowed  to  every 
four  guns. 

quarter-hollow  tool,  «. 

\VtKxl-turning:  A  chisel  for  making  convex 
moldings. 

quarter-hung,  a. 

Ordn. :  Said  of  a  gun  whose  trunnions  have  their 
axis  below  the  lino  of  bore. 

quarter-Ill, «.    [QUABTEB-EVTL.] 

•quarter-look,  s.    A  side  look. 

quarter-man,  s.  A  foreman  employed  in  tho 
royal  dockyards  under  the  master-shipwright,  to 
superintend  a  certain  number  of  workmen. 

quarter-netting, «. 

Naut.:  Netting  on  the  quarter  for  the  stowage 
of  hammocks,  which  in  action  serve  to  arrest  bul- 
lets from  small  arms. 

quarter-pace,  s. 

Build. :  A  stair  embracing  a  quarter-turn  at  the 
winding  of  a  stairs. 

quarter-partition,  *. 

Carp. :  A  partition  consisting  of  quartering. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -glon  =  ihun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  sbus.     -ble.     -die.     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


quarter-pieces 

quarter-pieces,  «.  pi. 

.sVii/./.M/M..-  Timlx.Ts  in  tho  after  part  of  the 
quarter  -gallery  near  the  tarlrail. 

quarter-point,  ».    [QUARTER,  «.,  II.  11.] 

quarter-rail,  «. 

tfkiubuild.  :  One  of  a  series  of  narrow  molded 
planks,  reaching  from  tho  stern  to  the  gangway  anil 
serving  as  a  fence  to  tho  quarter-deck,  where  there 
are  no  ports  or  bulwarks. 

quarter-round,  >. 

1.  Arch.:  Anovolo;  an  echinus. 

2.  Carp.  :  A  plane  used  for  molding  frame-work. 
Quarter-round  tool  :  A  chisel  used  forrnaking  con- 

cave moldings. 

quarter-seal,  ».  The  seal  kept  by  the  director  of 
the  t'haucery  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  the  shape  and 
impression  of  tho  fourth  part  of  tho  Great  Seal,  and 
is  m  the  Scotch  statutes  called  tho  Testimonial  of 
the  Great  Seal,  (lifts  of  land  from  the  crown  pass 
this  seal  in  certain  cases.  (Bell.) 

quarter-sessions,  s.  pi. 

Ld  tr  : 

1.  In  England:  A  general  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction held  in  every  county  onco  in  each  quarter  of 
a  year  before  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
before  the  rec«rder  in  boroughs.  Its  jurisdiction  is 
confined  to  the  smaller  felonies  and  misdemeanors 
against  tho  public,  nnd  certain  matters  rather  of  a 
civil  than  a  criminal  nature,  such  as  the  regulation 
of  weights  and  measures  ;  questions  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  the  poor;  bastardy;  and  appeals 
against  a  multitude  of  orders  or  convictions,  which 
may  be  made  in  petty  sessions,  within  tho  laws 
relating  to  the  revenue,  the  highways,  and  other 
matters  of  a  local  nature.  In  most  of  these  cases 


. 

2.  In  Scotland:  A  court  hold  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  four  times  a  year  at  the  county  towns. 
These  courts  have  tho  power  of  reversing  the 
sentences  pronounced  at  the  special  and  potty  ses- 
sions, when  the  sentence  is  of  a  nature  subject  to 
review.  Such  cases  as  fall  to  be  tried  by  the  Eng- 
lish courts  of  quarter-sessions  are  chiefly  disposed 
of  in  Scotland  in  the  sheriff  courts  of  the  county. 

•quarter-slings,  s.  pi. 

ffaut.:  Ropes  or  chains  used  on  shipboard  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

quarter-  squares,  «.  /•'. 

Math.:  A  table  of  the  fourth  part  of  tho  squares 
of  numbers.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  table  of  loga- 
rithms. 

quarter-staff,  s.    [Qf  ARTERSTAFF.] 

quarter-stanchion,  s. 

Naut.:  A  strong  stanchion  in  each  quarter  of  a 
square-sterned  vessel. 

quarter-stuff,  .--. 

Carp.:  Plank  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

quarter-timber,  «. 

1.  Carp.:  Scantling  from  two  to  six  inches  deep. 

2.  Naut.  :  One  of  the  framing  timbers  in  a  ship's 
quarter. 

quarter-wind,  «. 

Naut.:  A  wind  blowing  on  a  vessel's  quarter. 

quar   ter  (1),  r.  t.  &  i.    [QUARTER,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tocnt,  part,  or  divide  into  four  equal  portions. 

2.  To  divide  into  parts;  to  cut  or  separate  into 
pieces. 

3.  To  provide  with  quarters,  lodgings,  or  shelter  ; 
to  find  lodging  and  food  for  (said  ospec.  of  soldiers). 

•4.  To  furnish  as  a  portion,  to  allot,  to  deal  out, 
to  share. 

5.  To  diet,  to  feed. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.  :  To  add  to  other  arms  on  a  shield  ;  to 
bear  as  an  appendage  to  tho  hereditary  arms. 

2.  Old  Eng.  Law:  A  part  of  the  punishment  for 
high  treason  was  that  after  tho  criminal  was  be- 
h'-aclod  his  body,  divided  into  four  quarters,  should 
lie  disposed  of  as  his  Majesty  might  direct.     (For 
this  sentence,  beheading  may  now  be  substituted.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  be  stationed  or  lodged  ;  to  take 
up  one's  quarters  ;  to  remain  in  quarters  ;  to  lodge. 

2.  Her.:  To  be  quartered. 

qu&r  -tSl  (2),  i'.  l.  [French  rilrtayer—ta  miarter. 
from  </  ii  it  trr=  four:  tho  wheels  and  ruts  dividing  the 
roa«l  into  four  portion^.)  To  drive  a  carriage,  -,• 
that  one  of  the  chief  ruts  is  Ix-t  wccn  the  wheels;  to 
drive  so  as  to  prevent  the  wheels  entering  the  ruts. 

quar  ter  age,  'quart  rage  <age  nx  Ig), 
•quar  -trldge,  «.  [Bn0>9tMf*f0r«  -'w.l 

1,   A  ,|iiarterly  allowance  or  payment. 

'J.  Quarters.    (HoliH*h<-fl  :  .sVo//</m/,  an.  1557.) 
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qn&r  -tired,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [QUARTER,  ».] 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjccti"  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Divided  into   quarters   or   four  equal   parts; 
separated  into  parts. 

2.  Lodged,  stationed. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  cross 
when  voided  in  the  center ;  as,  cross  quartered. 

quar  -ter-Ing,  p'r.  ;«ir.,  a.  &  s.    [QUARTER,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Naut. :  Being  on  the  quarter,  or  between  the  line 
of  the  keel  and  the  beam,  abaft  the  latter;  as,  a 
quartering  wind.  (Dana.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  dividing  into  quarters  or  four  equal 
parts :  division. 

2.  The  assignment  of  quarters  or  lodgings  for  sol- 
diers. 

3.  A  station. 

"Habitations,  mansions,  or  quarterlngs  there.  "—.Voun- 
tagu:  Appeal  to  Cffsar,  oh.  zviii. 

4.  Quarters;  lodging. 
•5.  A  quarter. 

"The  notion  that  the  weather  changes  at  the  moon's 
quartering^  is  still  held  with  great  vigor  in  England." — 
WOT:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  i.  118. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  series  of  small  vertical  timber-posts, 
rarely  exceeding  four  by  three  inches,  used  to  form 
a  partition  for  the  separation  or  boundary  of  apart- 
ments. They  are  usually  placed  about  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  are  lathed  and  plastered  in  the  internal 
apartments,  but  if  used  for  external  purposes  they 
are  generally  boarded, 

2.  Gun. :  A  term  employed  when  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance is  so  traversed  that  it  will  shoot  on  the  line, 
or  on  the  point  of  the  compass  whereon  the  ship's 
quarter  has  its  bearing. 

3.  Her.:  The  arrangement  of  a  number  of  coats 
of  arms  on  one  shield  to  form  one  bearing,  as  in  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  where  those  of  the  several 
countries  are  conjoined ;  the  act  of  dividing  a  coat 
of  arms  into  four  or  more  quarters,  by  parting-, 
couping,&c.,  by  perpendicularand  horizontal  lines. 
It  is  used  to  denote  the  several  alliances  of  one 
family  with  the  heiresses  of  others. 

4.  .Min'h. :  The  adjustment  of  cranks  on  a  single 
shaft  at  90°  distance  apart,  or  the  boring  of  wrist- 
pins  in  locomotive  driving-wheels  at  right  angles 
with  each  other. 

5.  ffaut. :  Sailing  large,  but  not  before  the  wind. 

quartering-belt,  «. 

Much.:  Abeltorbatui  connecting  pulleys  whoso 
axles  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

*quartering-block,  s.  Tlie  block  on  which  the 
body  of  one  condemned  to  be  quartered  was  cut  in 
pieces. 

*quar-t6r-Iz-a  -tion,  subst.  [Eng.  quarter,  v. ; 
•ization.] 

Lain:  The  quartering  of  criminals. 

quSr  -tSl-lf,  a.,  adv.  &  >.    [Eng.  quarter;  •!».] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  containing  a  quarter  or  fourth 
part. 

2.  Occurring  or  recurring  once  in  each  quarter  of 
the  year;  occurring  or  done  at   the  end  of  each 
quarter  of   the  year;  as,    quarterly  payments  or 
visits. 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Once  in  each  quarter  of  the  year;  once  a  quar- 
ter. 

*2.  In  quarters,  in  pieces. 
"  They  tore  In  peces  quarterly 

The  corps." 
Gascvignt:  Complaynt  of  Phylomene. 

II.  Her.:   Arranged    according 
to  the  four  quarters  of  tiie  shield ; 
quartered. 

0.  As  subst.:  A  magazine  or 
other    literary   periodical     pub- 
lished once  in  every  three  mouths. 

quar   ter  mas  ter,    ».    [Eng. 
qiutrti'r  (2).  s.,  and  MOtta*.] 

1.  Mil.:  An   ulliciT  who  snper- 

in tends  the  issue  of  ston-*.  f I, 

and  clothing,  and  arranges  trans- 
portation for  a  regiment  when  necessary. 

2.  \iiut.:  \    petty  I'ilirrr,  who.    besides    having 
charge  of  the  stowage  of  ballut  and  provision-. 
coiling  of  ropes,  Ac.,  attend-  to  tin-  ^  NT  ring  of  the 
ship.     Hi-  i-  appointed  hy  the  captain. 


Quarterly. 
(English  Royal 
Arm».  1405-1608. 
England  and 
France  quar- 
terly.) 


quarto 

quartermaster-general,  «. 

Mil.:  In  the  United  States  a  staff-officer  with 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  is  chief  officer  in  the 
quartermaster's  department.  In  England  a  staff- 
oflicer,  specially  appointed  for  duties  connected 
with  quartering,  encamping,  embarking,  and  mov- 
ing troops.  In  both  armies  in  the  field  ho  is 
responsible  for  the  surveys  and  reconnaissance  nee- 
essary  for  the  conduct  of  the  army,  and  has  the 
general  direction  of  the  railway,  postal,  signaling, 
and  telegraph  services. 

quartermaster-sergeant,  >. 

Mil. :  In  the  United  States,  one  whose  duty  it  U 
to  assist  the  quartermaster.  In  England  the  senior 
sergeant  in  the  quartermaster's  department  of  a 
regiment.  He  is  responsible  to  the  quartermaster 
for  the  issuing  of  stores  and  other  duties  connected 
with  the  office.  Ho  ranks  next  the  sorgeant-major. 

quar  -  tSrn,  *quar  -  terne,  *quar  -  ter  -  oun, 
*quar-tron,  *quar  troun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  quarteron= 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  a  quartern,  from  Low  Latin 
quarteronem,  accus.  of  quartero  =  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pound;  Lat.  guarfu«=fourth.] 

1.  A  quarter. 

2.  Liquid  measure :  The  fourth  part  of  a  pint. 

3.  Dry  measure:    The  fourth  part  of  a  peck,  or 
of  a  stone ;  in  the  latter  case  equaling  31  i  pounds. 
(Eng.) 

4.  A  quartern-loaf  (q.  v.).    (Eng.) 

"  The  pang  with  which  we  saw  one  of  those  solid  quar- 
terns on  the  dinner-table."—  Centura  magazine,  December, 
1878,  p.  488. 

quartern-loaf,  s.  Properly  a  loaf  made  of  the 
quarter  of  a  stone  of  flour,  but  generally  applied  to 
a  loaf  of  the  weight  of  4  Ibs.  (Eng.) 

*.quar-terne,  *cwar-terne,  s.  [A.  S.  ctceatern.J 
A  prison. 

quar-t§r-on,  quSr-t§r-o8n',  «.    [QUADROON.] 

quar  -tSrs,  s. pi.    [QUARTER,*.] 

quar  -ter  staff,  s.  [English  quarter,  and  staff 
(q.  v.).]  A  stout  staff  used  as  a  weapon  of  offense 
or  defense.  It  was  generally  about  6^  feet  long,  and 
loaded  with  iron  at  each  end.  It  was  grasped  by 
one  hand  in  the  middle,  and  by  the  other  between 
the  middle  and  one  end.  In  use  tho  latter  hand  was 
passed  rapidly  from  one  quarter  of  the  staff  to  the 
other,  thus  giving  tho  weapon  a  rapid  circular 
motion,  and  bringing  the  loaded  ends  on  the  adver- 
sary at  unexpected  points. 

quir-te'tte  ,  quar-tSt ,  quar -tit'-to,  «.  [Ital. 
quartetto,  a  dimin.  from  <}uur(o=fourth,  from  Lat. 
quartiu;  Fr.  quartette.] 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  piece  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices  or 
instruments. 

(2)  A  set  of  four  persons  who  perform  a  piece 
of  music  in  four  parts ;  a  quartette  party. 

2.  Pros.:  A  stanza  of  four  lines. 

quar  -tic,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  g«ar/tu=fourth.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Alg,:  A  homogeneous  function  of  tho  fourth 
degree  in  tho  variables,  or,  as  the  latter  are  some- 
times termed,  facients.  Binary,  ternary,  and 
quaternary  quartics  have  been  most  studied,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  connection  respectively  with  the 
theories  of  equations,  of  curves,  and  of  surfaces. 
(Branded  Cox.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  fourth  power  or  degree, 
quar   tile,  •.    [Lat.  quartus= fourth.] 

Astrol. :  An  aspect  of  the  plants  when  they  are 
distant  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  a  circle',  or 
when  their  longitudes  differ  by  90' .  Marked  thus  . 
Called  also  Quartile-aspect. 

"  Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quart ilr,  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite's  love." 

l>ryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

quartile-aspect, «.    [QUARTILE.] 
quar   tine,  .*.    [Lat.  quartus= fourth.] 
Bot. :  What  was  once  considered  a  fourth  integu- 
ment, counting  from  tho  outside,  in  some  ovul<-s, 
but  is  now  known  to  be  a  layer  either  of  the  socun- 
dine  or  of  the  nucleus. 

quar  tl  Rter  nal,  s.  [Latin  guarfu«=fourth. 
and  Eng.  sternum  (q.  v.).) 

Anat.:  The  fourth  osseous  portion  of  tho  sternum. 
corresponding  to  the  fourth  intercostal  space. 
(l)unglison.) 

quar  -t6,  a.  &  s.  [From  the  Latin  phrase  in 
H«rro=iu  a  fourth  of  tho  original  *iy  ;  ifi/nrriu— 
ourth.l 


o 
f 

A.  As  adj.:  Denoting  tho  size  of  a  book  in  which 
a  sheet  makes  four  leaves.  Frequently  abbreviated 
to  4to. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  book  formed  by  folding  a  sheet 
Uvicr,  making  four  li-nves.  ei^ht  iiaires.      The  tet  in, 
by  modern  usriu''1,  n-fers  to  a  h«i>k  «-f  iH-nrly  square 
fur-in.  The  proportions  Vary  acrordini:  to  the  sizes  of 

the  sheets. 


fate,    fit,    Tare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    n8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     te,     ce     e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


quartodeciman 
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quatern 


-dSf  -I-man,  *.  &  a.  [QUARTODECIMANI.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  Quartodecimani. 

B.  As  <idj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  tho 
Quartodecimani,  or  their  practice  ;  as,  the  Quarto- 
Mcftnan  controversy. 

QQar  t6-dS9-I-ma  -nl,  s.  pi.  [Eccles.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  quarttts-decimua—  fourteenth.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  the  Christians  of 
Proconsular  Asia,  who,  alleging  tho  example  of  St. 
John,  celebrated  Easter  on  Nisan  14.  The  practice 
was  finally  condemned  by  tho  Council  of  Nice  (A.  D. 
325).  Called  also  Paschites.  [EASTEB.] 

•quar  -train,  ».    [QUATRAIN.] 

*quar'-trldge,  «.    [QUARTERAGE.] 

quar  -tyl,  suhst.    [Lat.  quart(us)  =  fourth;  -j/I.] 

[DUTYL.] 

quartz,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  of  German 
provincial  origin.] 

Min.:  A  rhombohedral  or  hexagonal  mineral, 
crystallizing  mostly  in  hexagonal  prisms  with 
pyramidal  terminations.  Cleavage  rhombohedral, 
very  imperfect,  and  rarely  obtainable.  Found  also 
massive,  and  of  varying  texture.  Hardness,  7; 
specific  gravity,  2'5-2'8;  pure,  crystallized  varieties, 
2*66  :  luster,  vitreous,  sometimes  resinous,  splendent 
to  dull  ;  colorless,  but  when  impure  of  varying 
shades  of  many  colors  ;  streak,  wnite,  in  colored 
kinds  sometimes  of  the  same  color,  though  paler; 
transparent  to  opaque  ;  fracture,  couchoidal  to  snb- 
conchoidal.  Plates  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  verti- 
cal axes  exhibit  circular  polarization.  Composition: 
Oxygen,  53'33;  silicon,  46'67  =  100;  formula  SiOo,  or 
pure  silica.  Dana  groups  the  numerous  varieties 
of  this  mineral  as  follows: 

A.  PhenocryHtalline  or  Vitreous  varieties:  1.  Ordinary 
crystallized,  Hock  Crystal;  (u)  regular  crystals,  or  limpid 
quartz,  (6)  right-handed   crystals,    '••     left-handed  crys- 
tals, (ft)  cavernous  crystals,  («)  capped  quartz,  (/)  drusy 
quartz,  (i/)  radiated  quartz,  (h)  fibrous  quartz.    2.  Aste- 
riated  or  star-quartz.     3.  Amethyst.     4.  Rose.    6.  Yellow, 
or   false   topaz.    6.  Smoky  or   cairngorm.    7.  Milky.    8. 
Slderite,    or    sapphire    quartz.     9.  Sagenitic,    inclosing 
acicular  crystals  of  other  minerals  such  as  rntile,  tour- 
maline, gothite,  stibnite,  asbestos,    hornblende,  and  epi- 
dote.    10.  Oat's  eye.    11.   Aventurine.    12.    Impure  from 
the  presence  of  distinct  minerals  densely  diffused. 

B.  Oryptocrystalline:  1.  Chalcedony.     2.   Carnelian.    3. 
Chrysoprase.     4.  Prase.     6.  Plasma,  including  the  helio- 
trope or  bloodstone.    6.  Agate;  (a)  banded,    (k)  irregu- 
larly clouded,  (u)  colors  due  to  visible  impurities,  includ- 
ing moss-agate,    mocha-stone,   and   dendritic  agate,  (4) 
agatized   wood.    7.  Onyi.    8.  Sardonyx.   9.    Agate-jasper. 
10.  Siliceous  sinter.     11.  Flint.     12.  Horastone    or  chert. 
13.  Basanite,  lydian-stoneor  touchstone.     14.  Jasper. 

O.  Includes  various  quartz  rocks,  and  the  pseudo-mor- 
phoas  varieties  such  as  haytorite,  beekite,  babel-quartz, 

Crystals  are  occasionally  found  very  large  ;  in  Paris 
and  Milan  are  some  which  weigh  about  eight  cwt. 
Quartz  is  abundantly  distributed,  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  many  rocks,  notably  granite,  gneiss, 
various  schists,  and  constitutes  the  larger  part  of 
mineral  veins.  Many  of  its  varieties  are  largely 
employed  in  jewelry. 

quartz-andeslte,  s 

Petrol,  (pi.)  :  Andesites  in  which  quartz  exists  as 
an  essential  constituent. 

quartz  auglte-andesite,  «. 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  to  some  andesites  in  the 
Andes  under  tho  erroneous  belief  that  they  con- 
tained free  quartz.  The  excess  of  silica  shown  in 
the  analyses  is  probably  derived  from  a  glass,  which 
is  found  in  most  of  them. 

quartz-breccia,  *. 

Petrol.  :  A  breccia  in  which  quartz  fragments  pre- 
dominate. 

quartz-conglomerate,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  conglomerate  in  which  the  pebbles 
consist  wholly  or  principally  of  quartz. 

quartz-crusher,  s.    [ORE-CRUSHER.] 

quartz-diabase,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  diabasecontainingqunrtz,  which,  how- 
ever, is  usually  of  secondary  origin. 

quartz-dlorite,  «. 

Petrul.  (pi.)  :  Diorites  containing  quartz  as  an 
original  constituent. 

quartz-felsite,  s. 

Petrol,  (pi.)  :  Felsites  containing  original  quartz 
porpliyritically  distributed.  It  usually  occurs  in 
individual  crystals,  the  prism  planes  being  absent, 
or  nearly  so,  and  has  a  more  or  less  rounded  aspect. 
It  frequently  incloses  portions  of  the  felsite  ground 
ina^s. 

quartz-liquefier,  .«.  An  apparatus  for  dissolv- 
ing comminuted  quartz  in  order  to  set  free  the  gold. 

quartz-mill,  s.    [ORE-CRUSHEB.] 

quartz-porphyry,  s.    [QUARTZ-FELSITE.] 


quartz-reslnite,  «. 

Min.:  Any  variety  of  opal  having  a  somewhat 
resinous  luster. 

quartz-rock,  *. 

Petrol.  :  The  name  applied  to  all  rocks  consisting 
essentially  of  massive  quartz. 

quartz-schist,  s. 

Petrol.:  Quartz  rocks  which  contain  sufficient 
micaceous  or  talcose  material  to  give  them  a  solus- 
tose  texture. 

quartz-sinter,  «.   [SILICEOUS-SISTER.] 

quartz-trachyte,  .-•. 

Petrol.  :  A  trachyte  containing  quartz  as  an  orig- 
inal constituent. 

qu&rtz  If  '-3r-OU8,o.  [Eng.  quartz;  i  connect.  ; 
Lat./ero=to  boar;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ma.]  Consist- 
ing wholly  or  chiefly  of  quartz. 

quartz  -He,  quartz  yte,  «.  [Eng.  quartz;  suff. 
-ite,  -yte.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  to  all  rocks  consisting  of 
granular  or  crystalline  quartz  closely  compacted 
so  as  to  form  a  solid  rock  mass. 

quartz  -old,  s.    [Eng.  quartz  ;  suff.  -.•/./.] 

Crygtall.  :  A  doublesix-sided  pyramid,  represented 
by  uniting  two  six-sided  single  pyramids  base  to 
base. 

qu&rtz  6ge,  quartz  6ze.  quartz  ous,  a.  [Eng. 
quartz;  sulT.  -ose,  -oze,  -otw.J 

Petrol.  :  Containing  more  or  less  quartz. 

quartz  -y,  a.  [Eng.  quartz;  -j/.]  Of  the  nature 
or  quality  of  quartz;  pertaining  toquartz;  consist- 
ing of,  containing,  or  abounding  in  quartz. 


quasi-trustee,  *. 

Late  :  A  person  who  reaps  n  benefit  from  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  so  becomes  answerable  as  a  trustee. 

quasi  mo    do,  y/u.    [Seodef.] 

Rnmiin  Calendar:  A  term  applied  to  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter,  from  the  opening  words  of  the 
iutroit  for  that  day.  "quiui  modo  geniti  infante*  "  = 
as  (infante)  lately  (born). 

tquas-jS,  ».    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Nasuafusca.    [COATI.] 

quass,  v.  t.    [QUASH,  *.] 

quass,    quas,  «.    [Russ.  ktoam.]    A  thin,  sour. 


,  , 

fermented  liquor,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on 
rye  or  barley-meal,  and  drunk 
Russia. 


by  the  peasants  of 


quas-8&  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  quatsatio,  from  quann- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  quasso=tn  shatter.]  [QUASH,  r.  | 
Tho  act  of  shaking  ;  concussion  ;  the  state  of  boinc 
shaken. 

"  Contlnaal  contusions,  threshing,  and  quassations."  — 
Oaytttn.-  Ffftipoue  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  68. 

quas  si  a,  *.  [Named  by  Linnieus  after  Quassi 
or  Coissi,  a  negro  of  Surinam,  who  successfully  used 
its  bark  in  fever;  Gor.  quassie.\ 

1.  Hat.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Simaru- 
baceee.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  ;  corolla  five-parted  ; 
stamens  ten,  longer  than  tho  petals;  the  fruit  con- 
sisting of  five  fleshy  drupes.    Quassia  amara  is  a 
tree  cultivated  in  the  \\v-t    Indies  and  the  parts 
adjacent.    It  has  terminal  clusters  of  large,  red 
flowers,  and  unequally  pinnate  leaves. 

2.  Pathology:  The  Surinam  Quassia  is  Quassia 
amara;  Jamaica  Quassia,  tho  wood  of  Picraena, 


quash    *quasch- en    »quasch-yn  ,»quasg,    "cf?»o.    It  comes  U>  this  country  in  logs  or  billets, 
•ouasBh   i>  t  TO Fr    a   iisxer  (Vr    rnxser)-     and  is  retailed  as  chips  or  raspings.    It  is  given  as 

[Uassh,  v.  t.  &  i.  ,  10.  *  r.  qua,  -    an  e][tracti  „„  intnK((^  or  a  tincture,  and  acts  as  a 

pure  bitter  and  stomachic,  and  as  an  autiperiodic. 
An  infusion  of  it  is  used  to  poison  flies,  and,  in  the- 
form  of  an  enema,  to  destroy  threadworms. 


to  shatter,  to  annul,  from  Lat.  quaao=to  shatter, 
frequent,  from  quatio  (pa.  par.guu8*u«)  =  to  shake.] 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  beat  down ;  to  dash  ;  to  beat  in  pieces ;  to 
crush. 

2.  To   crush,   to  subdue,    to   dash,  to   quell,  to 
extinguish ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

"Our  joys  are  quaah'd,  our  hopes  are  blasted." 

Cotton:  Dfath. 

II.  Law:  To  annul,  overthrow,  or  declare  void 
through  some  insufficiency,  informality,  or  other 
cause;  to  nullify. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bo  shaken  with  a  noise;   to  be 
dashed  about. 

"To  keep  it  [the  brain]  from  quashing  and  shaking." 
— Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

quash,  .s.    [SQUASH,  «.  (1).] 

quash,  ee.x.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Supposed  to  bo 
derived  from  tho  prevalent  Christian  name  of  the 
negro  of  those  regions.]  A  West  Indian  negro. 

'quash    ey\  .<.    [QfASH,«.]    A  pumpkin, 

qua-8l-,  pref.  [Lat.=as  if.]  As  if;  in  a  man- 
ner. It  is  often  used  prefixed  to  an  English  word  to 
denote  resemblance,  generally  a  fictitious,  unreal, 
or  partial  resemblance ;  as,  a  gtioei-argument= 
something  which  resembles  an  argument,  or  is 
used  on  an  occasion  in  place  of  or  for  an  argument. 

quasi-contract,  *. 

Law:  An  act  which  has  not  the  strict  form  of  a 
contract,  but  has  yet  the  form  of  it. 

quasl-crime,  quasi-dellct, .--. 

Law:  The  action  of  one  doing  damage  or  evil 
involuntarily. 

quasi-delict, «.    [QCASI-CRIHE.] 

quasi-entail,  s. 

Late:  An  estate  pur  outre  vie  granted,  not  only 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  but  to  a  man  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body ;  the  interest  so  granted  not  being 
properly  an  estate-tail. 

qnasi-fee,  s. 

Law:  An  estate  gained  by  wrong.    ( HTiarron.) 

quasl-personality,  .-•. 

I. .in-:  Things  movable  in  point  of  law,  though 
fixed  to  things  real,  either  actually  as  fixtures,  or 
fictitiously,  as  a  lease  for  years,  i  H'harton.) 

quasi-radiate,  a. 

Bot. :  Slightly  radiant.  Used  of  certain  compos- 
ites, in  which  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  small  and 
inconspicuous. 

quasi-realty,  s. 

Law :  Things  which  are  fixed  in  contemplation  of 
law  to  realty  but  movable  in  themselves,  as  heir- 
looms, title-deeds,  court-rolls,  <fec.  ( Wharton.) 

quasi-tenant,  s. 

Lair:  An  undertenant -who  is  in  possession  at  the 
determination  of  an  original  lease,  and  is  permitted 
by  the  reversioner  to  hold  over.  (  Wharton.) 


quassia-camphor,  8. 

Chem.:  A  substance  which  separates  from  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  quassia  wood,  in  white  crystal- 
line plates,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  tho  odor 
of  tho  wood.  (  Watts.) 

quassia-chips,  s.  pi.    [QUASSIA,  ».,  2.] 

quas  -si  ad,  «.    [Eng.  quassi(a') ;  -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  Tho  Simarubacoie.    (Lindley.) 

quas    si  In,  «.    [English,   &c.,  quassi(a);   -in.) 

[QUASSIN.J 

quas  -Sin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  qua»s(ia)  ;  -<».] 
Chemistry:  CioHuCMT).  Quassiin.  Quassite.  A 
yellow,  bitter,  crystalline  substance,  extracted 
from  tho  aqueous  infusion  of  quassia-wood  by  alco- 
hol and  ether.  It  forms  small,  white,  opaqu» 
prisms,  inodorous  and  permanent  in  the  air,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  When  heated  it  molts,  and  forms  on 
cooling  a  transparent,  brittle  mass.  Hot  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

quas  -site,  stibst.  [English,  &c.,  quats(ia) ;  -He.) 
[QUASSIN.J 

*qu5t  (l),t).  i.  [Anabbrov.  of  squat  (q.  v.).]  To- 
squat,  to  sit  down. 

"  Tou  grow  tired  at  last  and  quat." — Foott:  The  Author* 

•quit  (2),  v.  f.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  quit  or 
quiet.] 

1.  To  satiate,  to  satisfy. 

"To  the  stomach  quatttd  with  dainties,  all  delicate* 
seeme  greaeie." — Lyly. 

2.  To  release,  to  free. 

quit,  adj.  [QuAT  (2),  t'.]  Quit,  free,  released! 
from.  (Scotch.) 

"He  bid  them  also  to  take  heed,  and  be  quat." — Bunuans 
Holy  War,  oh-  xii. 

•quat,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pustule,  a  pimple ; 
hence,  a  diminutive  person. 

"  I  have  rnbb'd  this  young qwat  almost  to  the  sense,  and 
he  grows  angry." — Shakegp.:  Othello,  v.  1. 

qua    ta,  *.    [COAITA.] 

*quatch,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  word. 

"Not  a  quatch,  sad  poete." — Corbet:  Elegy  on  Q.  Anne. 

•quatch,  adj.  [Prob.  connected  with  sqiuit  } 
Squat,  flat. 

"The  quatch  buttock,  the  brawn  buttock,  or  any  but- 
tock."—Shaketp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  2. 

•qua  -ter,  *qna-tre,  a.    [Fr.  guatre=four.] 

•quater-consin,  s.    [CATER-COUSIN.] 

qua -tSr-f6il,  s.    [QUATRETOIL.] 

qua -tern,  a.  [Latin  quaterni= four  each  ;  qua- 
/u»r=four.J  Consisting  of  four,  fourfold,  growing 
in  fours. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ;hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  - 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


quaternary 


qua  tir    n*r-y,a.A«.    [Lnt.<iuntri-unriut,  from 
i=four  eiu-li  :  Kr.  yuattmatrt,\ 


Quateruate-leaf. 


A.  At  adjective  : 

I.  itrd.  Limy.:  Con.-i-tinK  i>f  four. 

"  H  «  read  what  a  great  rmpect  PytliaKOnu  and  hU  seel 
hsil  for  their  quaternary  number."  —  f.  Ureyury:  Doctrine 
•o/rftr  Trinity,  p.  S3. 

II.  Technifilllu  : 

I.  I:,,!.:  Arramri'il  in  fours. 

•J.  Chi-ni.:  CondltUlg  of  four  parts;  applied  to 
•compounds  of  four  element*,  or  of  compounds  per- 
form ink'  the  functions  of  elements. 

.,/..    II'DST-TEETIAKV.) 

B.  An   tuhft.:  The  number    four.    (Afore:   PMl. 
r,i/./,,,/<i.ch.  iv..  g  1.    App.) 

qua  te"r  nate,  a.  [Lat.  guaferni'=fonr  each.] 
Consi-tini.-<if  four;  in  hot.,  four  together;  succeed- 
ing by  four-. 

quaternate-leaf,  t. 

Hut.  A  leaf  consisting  of  four 
leaflet<. 

quaternate-plnnate.  a. 

Bol.:  Pinnated,  with  the  pin- 
nae arranged  in  fours. 

qua  ter  nl  6n.  .•-•"''*'.  [Latin 
<juiitrrniii,  from  gua/rrHi'=four 
«ach.] 

•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  number  four,  or  set  of  four,  a  file  of  four 
soldiers.  (Act*  xii.  4.1 

L'.  A  word  of  four  syllables,  a  quadrisyllable. 

U.  Math.:  The  metrographic  relation  existing 
between  any  two  right  lines,  having  definite  lengths 
and  directions  in  space,  depending  upon  four  irre- 
ducible geometrical  elements.  Discovered  and 
developed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

"A  quaternion  is  the  quotient  of  two  vectors,  or  of  two 
directed  right  lines  in  space,  considered  an  depending  on 
41  system  of  four  geometrical  elements,  and  H-  expretttuhle 
by  an  alphabetical  symbol  of  quadrinouiial  form."  —  Sir 
H:  ll,i  milt.,  a. 

qua  tSr  -nl-on,  r.  t.  [QCATEBNIOS,  *ul>st.]  To 
divide  into  quaternions,  Hies,  or  companies. 

"The  angels  themselves,  in  whom  no  disorder  is  feared, 
are  distingnish'd  and  quaternion'*!  into  their  celestial 
princedoms  and  satrapies."—  Milton:  Keasoti  of  Ch.  Qov- 
trnment,  bk.  ii.  (App.) 

*qua-t8r  -nl-tj1,  *qua  ter  nl  tie,  *.    [Fr.  qua- 

ternite,  from  Lat.  qnaternltun,  from  quitterni  — 
four  each.]  The  conmtion  or  quality  of  making  up 
the  number  four. 

"Their  whole  scale  .  .  .  was  not  a  trinity  but  a 
<juntfrnity,  or  four  ranks  and  degrees  of  beings."—  Cud- 
irorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  637. 

qua  -tJr-6n,  «.    [QUADROON.] 

qua  tor  -lain  (qu  as  k),  t.  [Fr.  quatorze  —  four- 
teen.] A  poem  or  stanza  of  fourteen  lines;  a 
sonnet. 

"Put  out  your  rushlights,  you  poets  and  rhymers!  and 
bequeath  your  crazed  nunlnrzains  to  the  chandlers."— 
Knuhr,  in  KnalinhHarner,  i.  4W. 

•quvtone  (qu  as  kj,  t.  [Fr.  =  fonrteen.]  In 
piquet,  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or 
lens;  go  called  because  each  quatorze  counts  four- 
teen points. 

"He  scores  ten  for  carte  blanche,  twenty-eight  for 
<ptatt,nes."—  Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

quit   rain  (or  ns  ka   tran),  *.  [Fr.,  from  quatre 
four.  |  A  stanza  of  four  lines  rhyming  alternately. 
"  Each  of  his  prediction)*  was  couched  in  the  H  .r  in  of  a 
poetical  quatrain,"  —  London  Itaily  Teleuraitft. 

qua  tre,  a.    [QUATEB.] 

quatrefoll  (as  qua  t«r  foil  or  ka  -t8r-foll), 
<iua  -tir-foll,  quir  -ter  foil..  i.    [French  quittre- 
feuille,  from  quatre  (Latin  qua~ 
iunri  =  t»UT.  and  feutlle   (Latin 
/f>/tum)=a  leaf.] 

1  .  I  i-i-h.  :  A  piercing  or  panel 
<!i.i'lrd  by  cusps  or  foliations 
into  four  leaves,  or  more  cor- 
rectly the  leaf-shapinl  figure 
formed  by  the  cusps.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  four 
leaves  of  a  cruciform  plant.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  flowers  and 
loaves  of  a  similar  form  carved 
as  ornaments  on  moldings,  dec.  Quatrefoil. 
It  differs  from  the  rimiupfoU  (From  the  tomb  of 
only  in  the  number  of  ru-i-.  Kintf  John.  Wor- 

2.  Her.:  Four-leaved  KHISS;  a  tester  Oathe- 
frequent  bearing  in  coat-armor.  dral.) 

•quat  rl  ble,  r.  i.    [Fr.  7ua/rc  =  four.] 

Music:  To  descant  by  singing  fourths  on  a  plain 
song.  (Cf.  QUISIBI.E.) 

quit  r6-dSc-l-mi'-nI,  tubst.  pi.   [QCABTODECI- 

HAM.  | 
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quat,  tr6  cint-Ist,  «.  A  a.  [Eng..  Ac.,  quattro- 
cento); -ill.] 

A.  .  l»   sniiit.:    \    painter   of    the   Quattrocento 

»clllM)l. 

"  I  began  to  trace  the  purity  of  work  in  the  guattroaettt- 
ist*."—L-ontemii.  Krririr,  April,  1086,  p.  416. 

B.  .iHii'U.:  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
Italian  painters  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"The  quattrofenttst  work  became  dearer  to  me."— Con- 
temp.  Revieic,  April,  1886,  p.  877. 

qnat  -tr&-c6n-td  (c  as  ch),  «.  or  a.  [Hal.,  lit. 
=  four  hundredth,  but  used  for  fourteen  hun- 
dredth.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  the  characteristic  style  of 
the  artists  who  practicedin  the  fourteenth  century; 
it  was  hard,  rigid,  and  peculiar  in  color  as  well  as 
in  form  and  pose.  It  was  the  intermediate  stage  of 
that  progressive  period  of  art,  which,  commencing 
with  Fra  Angelico.  reached  excellence  with  Leo- 
nardoda  Vinci.  (Fairhdlt.) 

qua  -tu-or, «.    [Lat.] 

Music:  A  four-voiced  or  eight-handed  composi- 
tion ;  a  quartet. 

qua-tu-or-d6  -cane,  «.  [Pref.  quat uor, and  Eng. 
decane.] 

Cftcm.:  C|«Hm>  Tetradecane.  One  of  the  paraf- 
fins found  in  American  petroleum  and  in  the  light 
oils  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal.  It  boils  at 
236-2401. 

•quave,  *quav  yn,  r.  t.  [Cf.  LowGcr.  quabbeln 
=  to  tremble;  Dan.  dial.  kvepna=to  be  shaken. J 
To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  be  shaken. 

"Dnderstunde  ye  ...  how  the  erthe  quareth  and 
•haketh."— Outrun.-  Mirror  nf  the  World,  bk.  U.,  ch.  uii. 

'quave,  «.    [QUAVE,  «•.]    A  shaking,  a  trembling. 

•quay e  mire,  ».  [Eng.  quave,  v.,  and  mire.]  A 
quagmire,  u  bog. 

"Arntus  woul-1  not  suffer  the  Achalantt  to  follow  them, 
because  of  bogs  and  quavemires.'1—  .Yorr/i:  Plutarch,  p. 
670. 

qua  -  v8r,  r.  i.  A  t.  [Eng.  qttar(e) ;  frcq.  suff.  -tr.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  vibrate;   to  have  a 
tremulous  motion. 

2.  To  shake  in  vocal  utterance:  to  sing  or  utter 
sounds  with  rapid  vibrations;  to  sing  with  tremu- 
lous modulations  of  voice ;  to  produce  a  shake  on  a 
musical  instrument. 

"Quavering  to  the  country  swains." 

Itryden:  Art  t>/ Poetry,  ii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utterwith  rapid  vibrations  orwith 
a  tremulous  sound. 

"  Not  a  nymph  the  ouarprM  notes  approve." 

June*:  Arcadia. 

r  To  quaver  niray :  To  dispel  by  singing  or  play- 
ing. (Cotrper.) 

qua  -vSr,  ».    [QUAVEE,  r.] 

I.  "/•,;.  Lang. :  A  quavering  motion. 

"And  with  blithe  quavers  fans  the  gath'rlng  breeze." 
Brooke:   Universal  Beauty,  v. 

II.  \lutic: 

1.  A  shake  or  rapid  vibration  of  the  voice ;  a  shake 
on  an  instrument  of  music.     (Gay:  Epistle  iii.) 

2.  A  note  and  measure  of  time,  equal  to  half  a 
crochet  or  the  eighth  of  a  semibreve. 

qua -v8r  8r,  «.  [Eng. quaver, v.;  -er.]  Onewho 
quavers;  a  warbler. 

qua'-VIV-Sr,  9.  [Representing  an  Italian  acqua 
ri'pero,  shortened  in  trench  to  quavivre,  and  after 
further  to  rirre  or  vire.J  [WrVEBN.j  The  woever 
(q.  v.). 

"A  little  fiith  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  and  of  the  nice 
of  the  ntOi  ijiuivirer." — Bailey:  Erasmus'  Colloquies,  p.  393. 

T  For  I  ho  full  history  of  the  word  see  Hotet  and 
Queries,  (6th  Ser.),  ix.  39U. 

quay  (as  k6),  *kay,  *kele,  tkey,  *keye,  «.  [O. 
Fr.  quay  IT.  IIHIUI.  of  Celtic  origin  from  Bret,  kat 
=  an  inclosu re;  \\elsh  ro«.]  A  landing-place;  a 
wharf  projecting  into  a  stream,  harbor,  or  basin,  to 
which  vessels  are  moored  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing and  delivering  freight. 

"What  a  concoane  swarms  on  yonder  quay." 

Oray:  Bpistleii. 

quay-berth,  ».  A  loading  or  discharging  berth 
for  a  ship  in  a  public  dock. 

quay  (as  k<),  r.  t.  [QUAY,  «.]  To  furnish  with 
quays. 

quayage,  tkeyage  (both  as  ki  -Ig),  «.  [Eng. 
Q  nit  if: 

1. The  duty  or  toll  paid  for  the  use  of  a  quay; 
quay  dues ;  wharfage. 

2.  Berth*  on  a  quay  for  loading  or  discharging 
ship-. 

•quayd,  pa. par.  orn.    [QUAID.] 


queen 


•queach,  'queich,  t. 
plot :  a  quickset  hedge. 


[QUITCH.]    A  thick  bushy 


"  The  fortresMt 
Of  thorniest  queathes." 

Chapman:  Homer'"  Ilymne  to  Fan. 

•quea9h,  'queatche ,  'quecchen,  r.  i.  A  t.  [A.  S. 
cweccan.] 

A.  Intrant,:  To  stir,  to  move. 

B.  Trans. :  To  move,  to  shake. 

•quiach'-?  (l),  *qu£afh  -le,  a.  [Eng.  queach, 
subst. ;  •//.  |  Thick,  busby. 

"  Quearhfe  bushes  to  defende 
Him  from  Apollo's  sight." 
Turori-nllf:  All  Thinui  hath  Release,  d-c. 

quea?h  -f  (2),  a.  [Eng.  queach,  v.  ;  -;/.  ]  Sliak- 
ing,  soft ;  yielding  or  giving  way  under  the  foot,  as 
boggy  or  marshy  ground. 

"Many  of  them  fell  into  those  deep  bogs  and  queaahy 
places."—  Knolles:  Hist.  Turkes,  p.  282. 

quean,  *queane,  *quen,  *quene,  "queene,  <i. 
[The  same  word  as  QUEEN,  8.1 

1.  A  worthless  woman ;  a  slut,  a  hussy,  a  strum- 
pet. 

2.  In  the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  and  still 
in  Scotland,  used  for  a  young  or  unmarried  woman, 
without  any  idea  of  disrespect  or  contempt. 

"Here's to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean." 

Sheridan:  School  for  Scandal,  lit.  3. 

quea?  I  ly\  adi:  [Eng.  queasy;  -/>/.]  In  a 
queasy  or  squeamish  manner;  with  squoamishness, 
squeamishly. 

quea?  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  queany;  -net*.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  queasy  or  squeamish ; 
squeamishness,  qualmishness,  nausea. 

queas.   ?,    »quais-y,    •quays-y,    »queaz  le, 
*quey-sy,    a.     [Norweg.    &-reu=sickncss    after    a 
debauch.     (Skeat.)] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Sick  at  the  stomach;  affected    with    nausea; 
qualmish,  squeamish. 

2.  Causing  or  apt  to  cause  nausea  or  squeam- 
ishnews. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Fastidious,  nice,  squeamish. 

2.  Requiring  to  be  handled  delicately ;  delicate, 
ticklish. 

•queaz  en,  r.  t.  [QUEASY.]  To  make  queasy; 
to  sicken,  (tfashe:  Lenten,  Stuff  e.) 

QuS  bSc  ,  ».    [Soedef.] 

Oeog. :  A  city  and  also  a  province  in  Canada. 

Quebec-oak,  8. 

Hot.:  Qtiercui  alba.    [QUEBCC8.] 

Quebec -marmot,  8. 

ZoOl.:  Arrtomys  monax,  the  Woodchuck  (q.  v.). 

que  bra   cho,  s.    [Sp.] 

Bot. :  Aspidosperma  quebracho,  a  Chilian  apocy- 
naceous  tree ;  its  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  in 
lung  or  bronchial  diseases.  It  is  called  also  white 
quebracho,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  red  guebracho, 
a  Mexican  tree  ( Loxopterygium  lorentzii).  The 
bark  of  the  latter  is  said  to  uave  similar  properties. 

queb  -rith,  8.  [O.  Fr.,  quebrit,  quibrith,  Arabic 
kibrtt.] 

Alchemy :  An  old  name  for  Sulphur. 

•quSfh  ,  *queck,  v.  i.  [QCEACH,  rj  To  move, 
to  shrink,  to  wince. 

•qued,  *quede,  *quead,  *queyd,  'kuead,  a.  &  t. 
[O.  Fris.  quad;  Dut.  &  Low  Uer.  kwaad;  Scotch 
quaid.  ] 

A.  At  adj.:  Bad,  wicked. 

B.  -l*KI(''X/rl;l/'r-.    : 

1.  A  wicked,  bad  person ;  specif.,  the  devil. 

2.  Hurt,  harm,  wickedness,  evil. 

•qued  ful,  adj.  [Eng.  qued;  -ful(l).]  Hurtful, 
wicked,  bad. 

qued  I  us.  tubtt.  [Named  by  Loach,  but  unex- 
plained. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinidir. 

•qued  ness,  qued  nes,  'quede  nes,  «.  |  I£n«. 
qunl;  -urM.  |  Wickedness,  harm,  evil. 

quee?li  -f,  a.    [QCEACHY.]    Weak,  helpless. 

queen,  'queene,  *quen,  'queue,  »cwen, 
•qwhene, 'queyne,  «.  I  A.  s.  arfu,  C«K.  with  Dut. 
(  a-,  ,n  =a  barren  woman  or  cow ;  Icel.  krdn  —  &  wife, 
knnii  =  a  woman;  Dan.  qvinde=a  woman,  kone=a 
wife;  Sw.  qvinna  =  a  fi'iiuilc.  A-rmn  a  quean,  a 
strumpet;  (ioth.  A -iri-im.  hire i«»=a  woman,  a  wife; 
M.  H.  <ier.  kone;  O.  H.  Oer.  quend  —  &  woman;  (ir. 
ffune  —  n  woman ;  Ruse.  jena~ti  wife;  Sansc.^ani  =  a 
wife.  From  ll>"  same  root  as  aenul,  kin,  Ac.  The 
same  word  as  QUEAN  (q.  T.).] 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hir,    th<re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,      w8rk,     who,     a6n;     mote,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  -  e;     ey      a        qu      kw. 


queen-apple 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 
\.  Literally: 

Hi  A  woman. 

(2)  A  quoau,  a  hussy,  a  strumpet. 

(3)  A  woman  who  is  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom; 
a  female  sovereign. 

(4)  A  queen-bee  (a.  v.J. 

2.  Fig. :    A  female  who  is  chief  or  preeminent 
among  others  ;  one  who  presides ;  as,  the  queen  of 
beauty,  the  queen  of  love,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Card»:  A  card  on  which  a  queen  is  depicted. 

2.  Chess:  The  most  powerful  and,  after  the  king, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  pieces  in  a  set  of 
chessmen. 

3.  Stating :  A  size  of  slates,  three  feet  long  by  two 
feet  wide. 

1f(l)  Queen  of  Spain  Fritillar  y : 
Enlom. :  Argynnii  lathonia,  a  beautiful  butterfly. 
The  larva  foods  upon  Viola  tricolor. 

(2)  Queen  of  the  Meadows  : 

Hot.:  Spiraea  ulmaria,  a  rosaceous  plant  two  to 
four  feet  high,  with  large  radical  and  small  term- 
inal loaves,  leafy  stipules,  small  white  flowers,  and 
five  to  nine  twisted  carpels.  Common  in  meadows 
and  by  water-sides,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

(3)  Queen  of  the  Prairie; 
/''•>'- :  Spiruea  lobata. 
queen-apple,  x.    (See  extract.) 

"The  queen-apple  was  probably  thus  distinguished  in 
compliment  to  Elizabeth.  In  Moffet'a  Hr<tlt/i'*  Improve- 
ment, I  find  an  account  of  apples  which  are  said  to  have 
been  'grafted  upon  a  mulberry  stock,  and  then  wax 
thorough  red  as  our  queen-apples,  called  by  RuelliuH 
RubellTana,  and  Olaudiaua  by  Pliny.'  "— /.  DitracU:  Curl- 
off  ties  of  Literature. 

queen-bee,  .<. 

Knliim.:  A  fully-developed  female  bee  in  a  hive 
or  next.  |  HI:K.|  She  lays  two  or  three  thousand 
eggs  daily  during  the  height  of  summer,  or  more 
than  a  million  during  her  lifetime,  which  is  about 
five  years.  When  a  young  queen  comes  forth,  the 
old  one  becomes  agitated  with  jealousy,  and  ulti- 
mately quits  the  hive,  surrounded  by  a  great  multi- 
tude of  workers,  who  found  a  new  colony,  leaving 
the  old  hive  to  the  possession  of  the  youthful  rival. 
Two  days  to  a  week  after  coming  to  maturity,  the 
young  queen  temporarily  flies  forth,  and  is  fertil- 
ized in  the  air. 

queen-cake,  subst.  A  sort  of  small  sweet  cake, 
heart-shaped,  with  currants  in  it. 

queen-closer, «.   [CLOSER.] 
queen-consort,  s.    The  wife  of  a  king. 

queen-dowager,  s.  The  widow  of  a  deceased 
king. 

queen-fish,  i. 

Ichth.:  Striphus  politus,  a  Californian  sciienoid 
food-fish.  Back  bluish,  and  sides  and  belly  bright, 
silvery.  Called  also  kinyfish. 

"queen-gold,  a. 

Eng.  Lair:  A  royal  duty  or  revenue  once  belong- 
ing to  every  queen  of  England  during  her  marriage 
to  the  king. 

queen-mother,  «.  A  queen  dowager,  who  is  also 
mother  of  tho  reigning  sovereign. 

queen  of  hearts,  >. 

1.  An  old  country  dance. 

2.  One  of  a  pack  of  playing-cards, 
queen-post,  a. 

Carp. :  One  of  tho  suspending  posts  in  the  framed 
principal  of  a  roof,  or  in  a  trussed  partition,  or 
other  truss  where  there  are 
two.    Queen-posts  are  mor- 
tised, or  attached  by  iron 
straps  to  tho  tie-beam  of  a 
roof-frame,     supporting    it 
and  the    rafters    at  points 
between  tho  ridge  and  cave. 
[KINO-POST.] 

queen-regent,  queen- 
regnant,  s.  A  queen  who 
holds  the  crown  in  her  own 
right. 

queen-truss,  s. 


Queen-post. 


Carp. :  A  truss  framed  with  queen-posts. 

queen- wood,  subst.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
woods  of  tho  greon-heart  and  cocoa-wood  char- 
acter, imported  from  the  Brazils. 

queen's  advocate,  s.    [ADVOCATE.] 

queen's  bench,  s.    [BENCH,  «.] 

queen's  blue,  s. 

Comm.:  Thumb-blue.  Stono-blue.  One  of  the 
names  given  to  lump-blue  used  in  laundries. 

Queen  City,  s.  A  name  given  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

queen's  counsel,  s.    [('OCNSEL,  «.] 
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queen's  cushion,  ». 
Bot. :  tiaxifraya  hypnoides. 
queen's  delight,  queen's  root,  ». 
Bot. :  Stillingia  sylvaticn, 
queen's  English,  «.    [KINO'S  ENGLISH.] 
queen's  evidence,  «.   [KINO'S  EVIDENCE.] 
queen's  messenger,  s.    [MESSENUEB.] 
queen's  metal,  ».    An  alloy  used  for  making  tea- 
pots, obtained  by  fusing  under  charcoal  a  mixture 
of  nine  parts  tin,  ono  part  each  antimony,  lead,  and 
bismuth. 

queen's  pigeon,  «.  [VICTORIA  CBOWSED-PIO- 
EON.] 

queen's  pincushion,  e. 
Bot. :  The  flowers  of  the  guelder-rose, 
queen's  root,  s.   [QUEEN'S  DELIGHT.] 
queen's  ware,  s.  Glazed  earthenware  of  a  creamy 
color. 

•queen's  yellow, «. 
<'h:  in. :  Subsulpbide of  mercury. 
queen,  r.  >.  &  t.    [QUEEN,  i.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  act   the  queen;   to   play  the 
queen. 

"  A  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it." 

Shakesp..-  Henri/  mi.,  II.  8. 

2.  Chess :  To  gain  a  queen  by  advancing  a  pawn 
to  its  eighth  square. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  into  a  queen,  as  a  pawn,  by 
advancing  it  to  its  eighth  square. 

queen  -craft,  subst.  [Eng.  queen,  and  craft;  cf. 
kini/i-nift.]  Skill  or  craft  in  policy  on  the  part  of  a 
queen. 

"Elizabeth  showed  much  queencrnft." — Fuller:  Wor- 
thies, I.  480. 

queen  -d6m,  «.  [Bug.  queen;  -dom.]  Queenly 
condition  or  character. 

queen  hOQd, «.  [Eng.  queen ;-hoo<l.]  The  state, 
quality,  rank,  or  position  of  a  quoen. 

"With  all  grace 
Of  womanhood  and  queenhood." 

Tennyson:  Qeratnt  and  Enid. 

queen -Ing,  «.  [Eng.  queen,  e. ;  -ing.]  A  queen- 
apple  (q.  v.). 

"The  winter  queening  is  good  for  the  table." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

queen  let,  s.  [Eng.  queen;  dim.  suff.  -let.]  A 
petty  queen. 

"Kinglets  and  queenlets  of  the  like  temper." — Carlyle: 
Jlitcell.,  ill.  216. 

queen  like,  a.  [Eng.  queen;  -like.]  Like  or 
resembling  a  queen ;  queenly. 

"Unto  the  quee nlike  Cluyd." 

Drayton:  Polyotbion,  8.  10. 

queen -11-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  queenly;  -ness.}  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  queenly ;  the  character- 
istics of  a  queen ;  queenly  nature  or  quality ;  dig- 
nity or  stateliness  befitting  a  queen. 

"A  queenltness  .  .  .  that  would  also  befit  the  mis- 
tress of  Antony."— flail  Mall  Gazelle. 

queen  -If,  'queen-lie,  adj.  [Eng.  queen;  -ly.\ 
Like  a  queen;  queenlike;  becoming  or  suitable  to 
a  queen. 

"I  thought  she  had  a  queenly  manner." — Burnet:  Rec- 
ords of  the  Reformation,  vol.  1.,  bk.  ill. 

•queen  -ship, «.  [Eng. queen;  -ship.]  Thostate, 
position,  or  dignity  of  a  queen. 

Queens  land,  «.  [Eug.  queen's,  and  land.]  A 
British  colony  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Queensland-nut, «. 

Bot . :  The  nut  of  an  Australian  tree  (Macadamia 
ternifolia);  diameter  about  an  inch,  and  contain- 
ing an  edible  seed,  or  sometimes  two  seeds. 

queer,  ».    Counterfeit  money.    ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

queer,  r.  t.    [QUEEB,  a.] 

•1.  To  chaff,  to  ridicule,  to  sneer  at.    (Slang.) 
"Queering  the  threadbare  curate." 

('"IniiiH.  Poetical  Vtigtiries,  p.  144. 

2.  To  spoil,  espec.  in  the  phrase,  To  queer  a  pitch 
—  to  purposely  spoil  business.  (  Theatrical  slana.) 

[PITCH  (2),*.,  I.  7.] 

queer,  a.  [Low  German  g««>r=across;  quere= 
obliquity;  German  quer=  transverse;  querkopf=a 
queer  fellow.] 

1.  Strange,  odd;  behaving,  acting,  or  appearing 
in  a  manner  other  than  the  ordinary,  normal,  or 
usual  manner;  singular,  droll,  original,  peculiar. 
"The  mosque  of  Mahonnd,  or  some  queer  pa-god." 
rope:  Donne,  sat.  4. 


queme 

2.  Not  very  well;  out  of  sorts;  as,  I  feel  very 
queer.    (Colloq.) 

3.  Not  favorable  or  propitious ;  unfavorable ;  as. 
Things  look  very  queer.    (Colloq.) 

If  To  tie  in  queer  street:  To  be" in  bad  circum- 
8tancc>s  of  any  kind,  as  illness,  debt,  Ac. 
queer-cuffln,  s.    A  magistrate.    (Thieve*'  slang.) 
queer  -3r,  «.    [Eng.  queer,  v. ;  -er.]    A  hoaxer,  a 
ridjculor. 

"These  Quizzern,  Querrers,  Smokers." 

Colman:  Poetical  Vagaries,  p.  160. 

queer  -ish,  a.  [English  queer;  -ith.]  Rather 
queer,  strange,  or  odd ;  singular. 

"You  Englishmen  go  to  work  in  a  queerish  kind  of 
way." — Marrvat:  Frank  Mtldmay,  ch.  xx. 

*que8r'-l-tj.  ».  [Eng.  queer;  -ity.  an  analogy  of 
oddity,  <tc.J  Queerness,  strangeness,  peculiarity. 

queer  -IJ*,  adr.  [Eng.  queer;  -ly.]  In  a  queer, 
strange,  or  singular  manner. 

queer  -nSss,  ».  [Eng.  queer;  -nea.J  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  queer ;  oddness,  oddity,  peculiar- 
ity, singularity. 

queest, «.    [QUIST.] 

rqueez  mad  dam,  «.  [Fr.  cuisse-matlame.]  The 
Cuisse-madam,  a  French  jargonelle  pour. 

quegh,  8.    [QCAICH.] 

•queint,  'quelnte.  pa.  par.  or  a.   [QUENCH.] 

quelk  chos.e,  'quSlque  -ch6se  (quas  k),  subst. 
[Fr.  quelque  chose. \  A  kickshaw  (q.  v.). 

qugll,  *quelle,  'quellen,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cwel- 
Ja»=to  kill;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  quellian=ta  tor- 
ment; quelan=to suffer  martyrdom;  Out.  kwellen, 
=  to  plague,  to  vex;  Icel.  kvelja=to  torment;  Sw. 
qvalj<i=to  torment;  Dan.  qvale=to  strangle,  to 
torment.]  [QUAIL,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  kill, 

•2.  To  dash. 

3.  To  subdue,  to  crush;  to  put  down;  to   over- 
power. 

4.  To  calm,  to  allay,  to  quiet ;  to  reduce  to  a  state 
of  quiet,  peace,  or  calm. 

*B.  To  frighten,  to  disconcert. 

"  Much  did  his  wordee  the  gentle  ladle  quell." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  V.  tii.  16. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perish,  to  die. 

"  Yet  did  he  quake  and  quivsr,  like  to  quell." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  VIL  vli.  42. 

2.  To  abate ;  to  be  abated. 

"  Winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 

•quill, «.    [QUELL,  t-.] 

1.  Murder. 

"His  spungy  followers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell."  Snakesp. :  Macbeth,  1.  7. 

2.  Power  or  means  of  quelling  or  subduing;  a 
weapon. 

"A  sovereign  quell  is  in  his  waving  hands." 

Keats:  Endymton,  ii. 

•quelle,  r.  t.  <fc «.   [QtwLL, ».] 
quSll'-Sr,  •cwell-ere,  »quell-are,  'quell  ere, 
subst.    [A.S.  cwellere.] 

1.  One  who  kills ;  an  executioner,  a  slayer. 

"  The  quellere  smot  of  hise  heued." 

Legend  St.  Katherlne,  293. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  quells,  crushes,  or  sub* 
dues. 

"Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High, 
Queller  of  Satan."  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  634. 

*qu81  -II  6,  «.  [Sp.  cui-lli},  from  Lat.  collum=tho 
neck.]  A  mil  for  the  neck. 

•quSlm,  v.  t.    [\.S.cicelman,cicylman;  O.  Sax. 
quelmian.]    To  kill, 
•quelque-chose, «.    [QUELKCHOSE.] 
•queme,   "cwem  en,   queem,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S. 
cWman.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  please,  to  gratify. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  pleasing. 

"  For  vnto  me  welle  more  it  quemeth 
The  werra  certee  than  the  pees." 

Oovser:  C.  A.,  v. 

•quime,  *cweme,  'queem,  adj.  &  subst.  [A.S. 
gecurfme.]  [QUEME,  t>.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pleasing.    (Totmeley  Mysteries,  p.  2.) 

2.  Pleased,  gratified. 

"Of  thes  wordes  swithe  wel  eweme." 

Legend  St.  Katherint,  1,142. 

3.  Friendly,  gracious. 

"  That  he  be  til  us  qurm  that  day." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  20. 

B.  As  subst. :  Pleasure,  gratification. 

"He  sal  seme  meal  to  queme."  • 

Cursor  Hvndi,  2,699. 


boll,     bdy;     pfiut.    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     c.hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


quemeful 

•queme  ful.'quem  tnU.,adJ.  [ English  querne ; 
-/I4/7.I 

1.  Pleasing.     tH'ycliffe:  Leviticus  xix.) 

-'.  Friendly,  tf«u 

"Ood  .  .  .  sch*l  be  qurmrful  to  h)rm."  —  H'l/cltfe: 
Jot>  mill.  26. 

•quen.  'queue,  <i</c.  orconj.    [WHEN.] 

quench,   'quenche,   'quench  en,  'quench-yn 

A  i.     [A.   S.  riceiicfm   (in  couip.  dcwencan),  from 
<-iriit<-un  =  to  be  put  out,  to  be  extinguished;  Old 
r'n-.  kirinka.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  extinguish  ;  to  put  out. 

"Anon  was  the  fuj-r  quenched."— 3lau*devtlle,  p.  70. 

2.  To  allay,  to  extinguish,  to  slake. 

3._  To  suppress,  to  subdue,  to  repress,  to  check,  to 

"Now  helpe  God  to  qurnchen  al  thir  sorwe." 

Cliauorr:  Trollut  and  Cresielde,  1,009. 

•4.  To  lay  or  place  in  water.    [QUENCHING,  C.  2.] 
•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  extinguished  ;  to  go  out,  as  fire. 

2.  To  lose  zeal ;  to  become  cool. 

"Dost  thou  think,  In  time 
She  will  not  quencnt"  Shakegp.:  Cymbrltnr,  1.6. 

•quench,  *.    [QUENCH,  t>.]    Extinction. 
"None  came 
To  give  it  quenah." 

Chapman:  llumer'i  Iliad,  xlx.  363. 
•quench-coal,  s.    That  which  quenches  or  ex- 
tinguishes fire ;  hence,  fig.,  one  who  is  cold  or  heart- 

"Yon  are  quencH-ooal;  no  sparkle  of  grace  cnn  kindle 
upon  your  cold  hearth." — tiogtra. 

quench  a  ble,  adj.  [English  quench;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  quenched. 

quench  §r,  *.  [Eng.  quench;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that,  which  quenches  or  extinguishes ;  colloquially, 
a  draught  which  allays  thirst. 

"A  modest  quencher."— Dickent:  Old  Curiosity  SAop,  ch. 

XXXV. 

quench  Ing,  'quench  Inge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
I  QUENCH,  ».] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  extinguishing  or  allay- 
ing. 

2.  M'  lull.:  The  process  of  producing  a  hard  scale 
or  crust  upon  the  surface  of  molten  metal  in  a 
crucible  or  cistern,  for  tho  purin>se  of  removing  it 
in  successive  rondles  or  discs,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  congeal  into  a  solid  mass. 

quinch  -ISss,  'quench  lea,  a.  [Eng.  quench; 
-less.]  That  cannot  be  quenched,  abated,  or  re- 
pressed ;  inextinguishable,  unquenchable. 

qugnch  less  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  quenchless;  -Iu.'] 
In  a  quenchless  or  unquenchable  manner  or  degree. 

quench  less  ness,  «.  [Eng.  quenchless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  quenchless;  un- 
quoncnableness. 

•queue,  s.    [QCEEN,  ».] 
que  nelle  ,  s.    [!•>.] 

Cookery :  A  kind  of  forcemeat ;  sometimes  poached 
and  used  as  a  dish  by  itself;  at  other  times  used  for 
garnishing. 

qnenoullle  (ns  k8n-d -«),  «.  [Fr.=a  distaff.] 
(See  comixjund.) 

quenouille-tralnlng,  s. 

Hort.:  A  mode  of  training  trees  or  shrubs  in  a 
conical  form,  with  their  branches  bout  downward, 
«o  that  they  resemble   a 
distaff. 

quSr  -  as  fit  rln,  «. 
(Lat.  9urn.rii.ti  ,-m  oak; 
<fs(culus)  =  the  Italian 
oak;  Eng.  cifr(.m),  and 
suff.  -i ii.  | 

fh.mist.;  C4,H«,Oa.  A 
substance  extract,'. I  iiv  al- 
roliol  from  the  1, 
tlii!  chestnut.  It  forms 
fine,  yollow,  crystalline 
grains  of  tho  DM  Of  poppy 
seeds,  and  is  resolved  by 
muriatic  acid  into  quer- 
<-etin  and  glucose,  for- 
""!?•' ~<'«iH*Oj,-t8H,0= 
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qaercetin  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and 
adding  to  the  filtrate  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is 
•Uffhtb  soluble,  in  water,  out  nolublo  in  alcohol, 
ct  li«T,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  excess  of  ammonia. 

quSr-^St -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  quercet(in) ;  -ic.]  Con" 
tuini-il  iu  or  derived  from  qaercetin  (q.  v.j. 

quercetlc-acld, «. 

Chem.:  CisHiuO;,  or  CjiHuOio.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  boiling  potash  on  qunrcetin.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  silky  needles,  which  effloresce  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in 
boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  Its  aqueous 
solution  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is 
colored  dark  blue  by  ferric  chloride. 

quSr  -58  tin,  t.    [Altered  from  quercitrin.] 

Chem.:  CjTHiaOjj.  A  yellow,  crystallizable  body, 
produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  on 


Quenouillo-trnining. 
qu«r  c«t    a  mlde.  ».    [English  guercet(in),  and 


Chrnt.:     An   amorphous,  orange.>i-llow    powder, 
obtained  by  treating  an  aminoniai.il  >»Iiitii>n  of 


.-I'llnlK?    111     I'IMIIIIK     V*  a  Lei  ,  t'tl.'Ml  J     111     Wt-rtH    U1UO1IO1    UIIU 

in  ether.     Nitrate  of  silver  aud  cupric  oxide  are 
readily  reduced  by  it. 

quSr-c,I-mSr -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  gtwreu»=auoak;  Or. 
mero6=&  part,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from 
or  containing  qucrcotic  acid. 

querclmerlc-acld,  «. 

Chem.:  C8HaO6=C8H(ipjH2O.  An  acid  produced 
by  fusing  quercetic  acid  with  (potash.  It  forms 
small,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals,  haying  an  acid 
reaction  and  an  astringent  taste,  and  is  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution 
gives  a  fine  blue  color  with  ferric  chloride. 

quSr-CIn,  subst.  [Latin  querc(us)  =  aa  oak;  Eng. 
suff.  -in.]  [QuEECITE.] 

quSr-fln'-S  88,  s.  pi.  [Latin  querc(us) ;  fom.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -itieoe.] 

Hutani/:  A  sub-order  of  Cupulifera?  or  ("orylacnp. 
Male  flowers  with  four  to  ten  sepals,  no  corolla, 
simple  filaments,  and  connate  anther-cells.  Female 
flowers  one  to  three,  iu  an  involucre  of  many  brac- 
teoles,  which  enlarges  in  fruit.  Ovary  three  to 
seven  celled;  ovules  two  in  each  cell;  fruit  in  a 
cupule.  Genera :  Quercus  and  Fagus. 

quSr  9!  tin -nlc,  o.  [Lat.  querc(us)=an  oak; 
i  connect.,  and  Eng.  (u/mir.J  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining taunic  acid. 

quercltannlc-acld,  «. 

Chem.:  An  acid  of  unknown  composition,  found 
in  oak-galls.  It  somewhat  resembles  gallotannic 
acid,  but  is  not  converted  into  pyrogallic  acid  by 
dry  distillation.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  it  iu 
red  Hocks. 

quSr  -Cite,  «.  [Latin  querc(us)  =  an  oak;  Eng. 
suff.  -ife.j 

Chem.:  CeHijO:,.  Quercin.  Quercitol.  Sugar  of 
acorns.  A  saccharine  substanceobtained  from  tho 
aqueous  extract  of  bruised  acorns.  It  crystallizes 
in  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air;  melts  at  235'.  and  is  soluble  in 
water  and  hot  dilute  alcohol.  Hot  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  in  to  oxalic  acid ;  but  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  changes  it  into  a  white  amorphous 
resin,  nitroquercite,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

quSr  -9l-tln, «.    [QUERCITBIN.] 

Chem.:  A  yellow  crystalline  substance,  found 
widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in 
the  barks  and  leaves  of  various  trees,  but  origi- 
nally obtained  from  quercitrin.  Called  also  metetin. 

qn8r-cl  tSl,  s.  [Eng.  quercit(e);  -ol.]  [QUEB- 
CITE.] 

qu8r-c.lt  -rln,  «.    [Eng.  quercitr(on) ;  -in.] 
Chem.:  C^H:inO|7.    A  glncoside  found  in  the  bark 
of  Uuercvs  tinctoria,  and  extracted  by  boiling  with 
water.    It  is  yellow  and  crystallizable,  and  yields, 
when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  quercetin  and  iso- 
dulcite.    In  solution  it  is  neutral,  bitter,  and  ino- 
dorous, and  strikes  a  dark  green  color  with  ferric 
chloride.     When  dehydrated,  it  melts  at  180'  to  a 
dark  yellow  rosin. 
quSr  9lt    r&n,  s.    [Lat.  quer(cus)  =  an  oak,  aud 

Eng.  fitnnl.  ] 

Chem. :  A  yollow  dye  stuff,  consisting  of  tho  shav- 
ings of  the  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria.  Alum  or 
stannic  chloride  is  employed  as  a  mordant.  A  finer 
yellow  is  said  to  be  obtained  when  tho  decoction  of 
the  bark  is  previously  boiled  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  owing  probably  to  the  liberation  of 
qiHTc-f'tin.  In  this  country  the  bark  is  used  for  tan- 
ning. 

quSr   CUB,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  oak.] 

1.  Hot.:  Oak;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Ouercinew  (q.  v.).  Male  catkins  slender.  Stylos 
throe,  short.  From  tho  northern  hemisphere;  spe- 
cies about  250.  About  fifty  species  are  American, 
rOAK.l  Quercus  null'  r  is  the  Cork-tree,  y.  infri-tartii 
is  tho  Gall-oak  (q.  v.),  <?.  ilejr,  tho  Holly-oak  (q.  v.). 


quern 

Q.  cegilopi,  in  the  Levant,  produces  the  Valonia 
acorn  imported  for  dyeing  purposes.  The  leaves  of 
Q.  mnnnifera,  in  Kurdistan,  secrete  a  saccharine 
matter;  the  acorns  of  the  Spanish  V.  tjramuMia  are 
sweet,  and  are  eaten.  The  leaves  of  <J.falcata  are 
astringent,  and  aroused  in  gangrene.  Of  American 
species  Q.  alba,  the  White  or  Quebec-oak,  and  Q. 
virens,  or  Live-oak,  yield  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building. From  thirty  to  forty  species  exist  in  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  India ;  some  furnish  galls, 
some  excellent  timber.  The  bark  of  many  is  used 
for  tanning  aud  iu  medicine.  The  acorns  also  pos- 
sess astringent  properties. 

2.  Pitlceobot.:  Found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
Aix-la-Chapolle  and  of  this  country,  and  iu  the, 
Middle  Eocene  of  Bournemouth,  England. 

*0.uer  -ele,*que  rfi'-la,  «.  [Lat.  querela=*  com- 
plaint; queror= to  complain;  Fr.  querelle.]  [QrME- 
EEL  (!),».]  A  complaint  to  a  court. 

quer  ent  (1),  s.  [Lat.  querens,  pr.  par.  of  queror 
=  to  complain.]  A  complainant,  a  plaintiff. 

que'r  -ent  (2),  s.  [Lat.  yufprrn*.  pr.  par.  of  ii\ttt-n> 
=to  seek,  to  inquire.]  One  who  inquires;  an 
inquirer. 

qu«  rl'  que-re  (qu  ask).pnr.  [Hebrew  qeri, 
qere.] 

Heb.  Lit.:  This  expression,  which  is  so  frequently 
foutid  in  the  margins  aud  foot-notes  of  both  the 
MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is 
either  the  imperative  or  participle  passive,  and  sig- 
nifies read  (lege),  or  it  it  read  (from  qara.  to 
read).  It  is  the  technical  expression  for  the  various 
reading  which  the  ancient  redactors  of  the  text  bid 
us  substitute  for  the  one  which  occupies  or  is  writ- 
ten in  the  text,  i.  e.,  Kethib.  The  word  in  the  text 
for  which  there  is  a  variant  has  not  only  the  vowel- 
points  which  beloug  to  the  marginal  reading,  but 
lias  a  small  circle  or  asterisk  placed  over  it,  which 
directs  to  the  margin,  where  the  emendation  is 
Riven.  The  list  of  queris,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  important  constituent  parts  of 
the  Massorah  (q.  v.),  is  given  in  The  Mauorah  (ed. 
(jmsburg),  ii.  55  93. 

qu6r-I-m6  nl-OUS,  adj.  [Latin  querimonin =a 
complaint,  from  </ueror=to  complain.]  Complain- 
ing, querulous;  apt  to  complain  ;  discontented. 

quer-I-m6  -nl-OuS  \f ,  adv.  [Eng.  qwrimoni- 
ous;  -ly.]  In  a  quorirnonious  or  querulous  manner ; 
querulously. 

"Mont  iitierimfHiioutilu  confessing, 
That  i  of  lute*  have  been  compressing." 

Dtnnam:  A  Dialogue. 

qugr-I  m6  -nl-OUS-nSss,  «.  [English  queri- 
muiiiout;  -nfts.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
querimonious;  a  disposition  to  complain  at  trifles; 
querulousness. 

•quSr  -l-m&n-?  *quer  1-mon-ye,  sukit.  [QUEE- 
IMONIOCS.]  A  complaint,  a  complaining. 

"The  kyng  muche  greued  and  troubled  with  hys  broth- 
er's dayly  qucrtmi>nue."—Hall.-  Edward  IV.  (an.  17). 

quSr  -1st,  mbst.  [Eng.  qiifr(y);  -ist.]  One  who 
inquires  or  asks  questions ;  an  inquirer. 

tho 


"What  is  there  In  this  at  all  repugnant  to  what 
querist  maintains?" — Watertand:  H'orkt,  1.  13. 

*quer-ls  tor  (1).  ».  [QnEBis-r.]  A  questioner. 
(Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  199.) 

*quer-ls  tor  (2) ,  s.    [CHOEISTEB.] 

quSrk,  'quirk  -en,  v.  t.  [Icel.  kverk,  krtrkar= 
the  throat;  O.  Sw.  qvarka=to  throttle.]  To  choke, 
to  throttle,  to  stifle,  to  suffocate. 

querl,  v.  t.  [German  querlen,  quirlen  =  ta  twirl, 
fromguer/,  guirf=a  twirling  stick.]  [TwiBL.]  To 
twirl ;  to  turn  or  wind  round ;  to  cod. 

quern,  'querne,  .*••.  [A.  S.  otreorn,  ciryrn:  cogn. 
with  Dut.  kwfern;  Icel.  kwrn;  Dan.  qvacrn;  Sw. 
qvarn;  Goth,  kivairnus.  From  the  same  root  as 
corn  and  churn.]  . 
A  mill;  especially 
a  hand-mill  for 
grinding  corn, 
used  before  the  in- 
vention of  water- 
or  wind-mills.  It 
consisted  of  two 
circular  stones, 
the  lower  of  which 
was  slightly  dish- 
ed, and  tho  upper 
one  was  pierced  in 
the  center,  and 
revolved  on  a 
wooden  or  metal 

Rin  inserted  in  the 
>wor.    Tho  grain 
was  dropped  with 
one  hand  into  the  Quern, 

central  opening, 

while  with  the  other  the  upper  stone  was  revolved 
by  means  of  a  stick  inserted  in  a  imall  opening  OX 
hole  near  the  edge. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     h«re,     camel,    h«r,    thSre;     pine,-  pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.     ware,     wplf,     w8rk,     wh6.     s6n;     mote,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     fftll;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     re  =  6;     ey  -=  a.      qu  =  kw. 


quern -staff 
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quern-staff.  *querne-staffe,  ».  The  stick  by  'quest-house,  *.  Tho  chief  watch-house  of  nu 
means  of  which  the  upper  stone  of  thr>  quern  was  Anglican  parish,  generally  adjoining  a  church, 
revdlved. 


quern-stone,  s.    Oue  of  the  stones  of  a  quern. 
quSr   nal,  a.    [QUEBNALES.]     Of  or  beloaging 
to  tlio  Querualcs.    (Lindley.) 

quSr  na  les,  ».  pi.  [Latin  guern(iu)=oaken; 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Hot.:  The  Queriial  Alliance;  an  alliance  of  Dicli- 
nous Exogeus.  The  gtaminiferous  flowers  amenta- 
ceous and  monochlamydeous,  fruit  inferior,  embryo 
amygdaloid,  without  albumen.  Orders  Corylace» 
and  Juglandaceee  (q.  v.). 

*qu  8r -pd,  *q.u  Ir -p6  (qask),s.    [CUBEPO.] 

qner-que'd -U-la,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kirkouri»= 
a  kind  of  duck  (Varr. :  de  Ling,  Lat.,  ed.  Mueller, 
v.  13,  g  79) ;  Fr.  •cercelle,  sarcelle.] 

Ornith.:  A  cosmopolitan  genus  of  Anatinffi,  with 
seventeen  species.  Bill  as  long  as  head,  hooked  and 
narrow;  wings  with  second  quill  longest  .secondaries 
long  nud  sharp. 

quSr -que-dule,  ».  [QUEBVUEDULA.]  A  book 
name  for  the  genus  Querquedula. 

•quer  ry,  «.  [Fr.  fcuyer.]  A  groom,  au  equerry 
(q.  v.). 

*quSr  u  la  tlon,  ».  [Lat.  querulus= querulous 
(q.  v.).]  Complaint. 

"  Will  not  their  mourning**,  menaces,  qufrutatiotis  Btlr 
your  hearts?  "— Adams:  Work*,  i.  840. 

*quSr-u  I8n  -tlal  (tl  »s  sh),  a.  [QUERULOUS.] 
Querulous,  querimomous ;  apt  to  complain. 

"UalpolehiiH  by  nature  a  propensity,  anil  by  constitu- 
tion  a  plea,  for  being  captious  and  querittential." — Cum- 
oerland:  Memoirs,  i.  22. 

quer    U  lous,  a.    [Lat.   querulus,  from  queror= 
to  complain.]    [QUARREL,  (1),  a.    QUABKELOUH.J 
*1.  Quarrelsome;  given  or  inclined  to  guarn-ling. 

2.  Complaining,  querimouious  ;  given  or  inclined 
to  complaining  or  murmuring  at  trifles;  murmur- 
ing, discontented,  dissatisfied. 

"  Portland  was  an  unreasonable  and  querulous  friend." 
— Xacautau:  Hist.  £'»(/.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Expressing,  or  of  the  nature  of  complaint ;  as, 
a  querulous  tone  of  voice. 

quSr'  u-lofis-ly,  adv.  (Eng. querulous;  -iv.]  In 
a  querulous  manner;  quenmoniously. 

que'r'-U  lOUS-nSsS,  s.  [Eng.  querulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  querulous ;  a  queru- 
lous ordiscon  tented  disposition  ;  quorimoniousness. 

"Stubbornness,  captiousuess,  ijnentlousness." — Water- 
1'in.l:  Works,  ii.  18G. 

quer  -y,  *quer  e,  *quer  ie,  subst.  [For  quaere 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  question  ;  a  point  to  be  answered  or  solved. 
(Frequently  abbreviated  to  qu.or  qy.) 

"The  Query  that  I  would  propose  to  you  .  .  .  is  this." 
— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  9. 

Z.  The  mark  or  sign  of  interrogation  (?),  used  to 
indicate  that  the  sentence  to  which  it  is  appended 
contains  a  question :  also  used  to  express  a  doubt. 

3.  Print. :  A  sign  (?)  or  note  on  the  margin  of  a 
proof  made  by  the  reader  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  author  or  editor  to  a  doubtful  passage. 

quer'-y,  r.  i.  <fe  t.    [QUERV.S.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions. 

"  Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  II.  881. 

2.  To  express  doubt. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seek  by  questioning ;  to  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain by  inquiry  ;  as,  to  query  a  motive. 
•2.  To  exanuue  by  questions,  to  question. 

3.  To  express  doubt  concerning ;  to  express  n  de- 
sire to  examine  into  the  truth  or  correctness  of ;  to 
mark  with  a  query. 

que -sal,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith.:  The  Long-tailed  Trogon,  Pharomacros 
mocinno.  Found  in  Central  America.  [TROGOX.] 

quest  (1),  *queste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  quests  (Fr.  gutte), 
from  Lat.  qucesita,  fern.  sing,  of  quceiitus,  pa.  par. 
of  qutf-ro^to seek:  Sp.  questai  Ital.  cfiiesta.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeking;  search. 

"The  eioisemen  reluctantly  gave  np  their  quest."— St. 
James'  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  1885. 

2.  Pursuit,  following  after,  suit. 
"Ceaeeyour  quest  of  love." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

*3  In  old  romances,  the  expedition  or  venture 
upon  which  a  knight  was  engaged,  and  which  he 
was  bound  to  fulfill. 

*4.  A  body  of  searchers ;  searchers  collectively. 

*5.  Inquiry,  examination. 

*t>.  Request,  desire,  solicitation,  demand,  prayer. 

*7.  An  abbreviation  of  inquest ;  a  jury  of  iaqowl  ; 
a  sworn  body  of  examiners. 


where  quests  concerning  misdemeanors  aud  annoy- 
ances were  held. 

quest  (2),  *queest,  s.    [Quisr.] 

*qu8st  (3) ,  subst.  [Seodef.]  Au  abbreviation  of 
bequest  (q.  v.). 

•quest-word,  «.    A  beqnoathment. 
quSst  (l),v.  i.  <t<.    [QUEST  (1),  ».] 

A.  Intransitive .' 

1.  To  go  in  search,  to  search,  to  seek. 

2.  To  go  begging. 

B.  Trans. :  To  seek  for  or  after,  to  inquire  into, 
to  examine. 

"  They  quest  annihilation's  monstrous  theme." 

Hyrom:  Enthusiasm. 

que"st  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  give  tongue, 
as  a  hound  on  the  trail. 

"  To  bay  or  quest  a*  a  dog." — Florto,  p.  1. 
•quSst    ant,  ».    [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  quester;  Fr. 
quetant.]    A  seeker  of  any  object,  a  candidate,  a 
competitor,  an  aspirant. 

"  The  bravest  qnestant  shrinks." 

Shakesp. .  Air*  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

•quSst -8r, ».    [Eng.  quest  (1),  v.;  -er.] 

1.  Oue   who    seeks    or    searches;    a    seeker,   a 
searcher. 

2.  A  dog  employed  to  find  game,  or  to  search  out 
a  trail. 

"  The  quester  only  to  the  wood  they  loose, 
Who  silently  the  tainted  trace  pursues." 

Rttwe:  Luctin;  Pharsalia,  iv. 

qugst  -I6n  (i  as  y),  *ques-tl-0un,  ».  [Fr.  quest- 
ion, from  Lat.  quoKstionem,  accus.  of  qucestio=& 
seeking,  a  question,  from  qiursitus,  pa.  par.  of 
qucero—tH  seek  ;  Sp.  cuestion;  Ital.  questione,  quis- 
tione.]  [QUEST  (I),*.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  examination;  the  act  of  questioning;  the 
putting  of  questions  or  inquiries. 

"  With  questions  eche  one  of  tho 
He  tempteth  ofte."  Uower:  0.  A.,  iv. 

2.  That  which  is  asked  in  questioning ;  a  query, 
an  inquiry. 

3.  Hpecif. :  Tho  point  or  motion  submitted  to  a 
legislative  or  other  assembly  for  decision  by  voting; 
tho  act  of  submitting  u  motion  to  the  vote. 

"  The  majority  became  clamorous  for  the  question." — 
Jtaomtiayt  Hist.  Etta.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  Inquiry,  discussion,  disquisition. 

"  The  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question." 

Sliakenp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

•5.  Trial,  examination ;  judicial  trial  or  inquiry, 
"lie  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery?" 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  /I'.,  /'(.  //.,  i.  2. 

*6.  Examination  by  torture;  the  application  of 
torture  to  persons  charged  with  crimes  or  offenses, 
in  order  to  extort  confession. 

"Such  a  presumption  is  only  sufficient  to  put  the  per- 
BOU  to  the  rack  or  question." — Ayliffe:  Pareiyon. 

7.  A  subject   of  dispute  or  debate;   a  point  of 
doubt  or  difficulty. 

"  The  question  had  ceased  to  be  a  question  between  the 
two  dynasties." — Macauluy:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xvi. 

8.  The  subject  or  matter  of  inquiry,  examination, 
or  discussion  ;  the  point  or  matter  under  discussion 
or  inquiry :    the  theme  of    inquiry ;   the  point  at 
issue ;  as,  His  remarks  are  foreign  to  tho  question. 

9.  Doubt,  controversy,  dispute. 
*10.  Conversation,  speech,  talk. 

'Til  stay  no  longer  question." 

Skakesp.:  Mr  reliant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

II.  Logic:  A  proposition, or  that  which  is  to  be 
established  as  a  conclusion,  stated  by  way  of  inter- 
rogation. 

if  (1)  Question!  An  exclamation  used  in  parlia- 
mentary assemblies  to  call  a  speaker's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  wandering  from  the  question  or 
subject  under  discussion,  and  to  recall  it  to  him. 
Also  used  to  express  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
a  statement  made  by  a  speaker. 

(2)  To  beg  the  question :  [BEO,  II.  1.1 

(3)  In  question:  In  debate,  under  discussion;  in 
the  course  of  inquiry,  examination,  or  discussion. 

(4)  To  call  in  question :  [('ALL  (1),  t'.,  D.  10.] 

(5)  Out  of  question:  Doubtless,  unquestionably. 

"  But  out  of  question  'tis  Maria's  hand." 

Skakesji.:  lirelfth  Sight,  v. 

(6)  Out  of  the  question:  Not  to  be  thought  of; 
not  deserving  of  tlionght  or  consideration. 

(7)  Leading  question:  [LEADIM;.] 

(8)  Previousqueition:  In  parliamentary  practice, 
the  question  whether  a  vote  shall  bo  come  to  on  the 
main  issue  or  no,  brought  forward  before  the  main 
or  real  question  U  put  by  the  speaker,  and  for  the 


questman 

purpose  of  avoiding,  if  the  resolution  is  in  theuega- 
tivi*.  tin*  putting  of  this  question.  The  motion  is  in 
tho  form,  "That  thequestiou  bo  now  put,"  and  the 
mover  and  seconder  vote  against  it. 

quest   idn  (1  as  y),  v.  i.  A  t.    [QUESTION.  ».] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions;  to  inquire;  to 
make  inq 


"Let  me  question  more  in  particular." — Shakesp.:  Ham- 
let, ii.  2. 

*2.  To  debate,  to  reason,  to  consider,  to  argue. 
"  Question  no  further  of  the  case." 

Shakesp. :  Ilenr*  VI..  ft.  I.,  1L  1. 
3.  To  doubt,  to  dispute. 

"Who    questions  but  there  was  a    possibility   in    the 
thing?"— S«IUna/I«et:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 
•4.  To  talk,  to  converse. 

"  Stay  not  to  question,  tor  the  watch  is  coming." 

Shakesp. .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  8. 
B.  Transitive: 

1 .  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  about ;  to  in- 
quire into  or  after. 

"To  question  our  delay." — Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ti.  4. 

2.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  of ;  to  interro- 
gate :  to  examine  by  question  ;  to  catechise. 

3.  To  call  in  question  ;  to  challenge. 
"Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  may  be  questioned" — Frjfth . 

Works,  p.  33. 

4.  To  doubt,  to  distrust ;  to  have  no  confidence 
in ;  to  treat  as  unreliable. 

"His  counsel  derided,  his  prudence  questioned,  and  hi* 
person  despised."— Sout h:  Sermons. 

*5.  To  speak  to ;  to  converse  with. 

"  'It  would  be  spoke  to.' 
•QuMffonit.'"          Khakesp.:  Hamlet,  1.1. 
qu§8'  tl6n-a-bll'-l-ty\  s,     [Eng.   questionable ; 
-ity.]     That  position,  state,  or    condition  which 
renders  anything  questionable. 

quSs  -tlon-a  ble  (1  as  y ),  «.  [English  question ; 
-ahle.  1 

tl.  <  apablo  of  being  questioned,  spoken  to,  or  in- 
quired of;  propitious  to,  or  inviting  conversation; 
affable. 

"  Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thce." 

Shukenp.:  Ilnmlet,  1.  4. 

2.  Open  to  question,  doubt,  or  suspicion  ;  suspi- 
cious, doubtful,  disputable ;  liable  to  question  or 
doubt. 

quest  -iAn-a-ble-ngss  (1  as  y),  subst.  [English 
questionable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
questionable,  doubtful,  or  suspicious. 

quSst  -ion-a-biy  (1  as  y),«dr.  [Eng.  question- 
ab(le);  -li/.\  In  a  questionable  manner;  in  a 
manner  open  to  question,  doubt,  or  suspicion ; 
doubtfully. 

quSst  -l6n-ar -f ,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  question;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Questioning,  inquiring,  asking  questions. 
"Sometimes  1  return  only  Yes  or  No  to  qvestionary 

epistles  of  half  a  yard  long." — Pope  to  Swift,  Aug.  17,  1786. 

2.  Making  trial  or  examination;  testing;  of  the 
nature  of  a  test. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  itinerant  peddler  of  indulgences 
or  relics.    [QD-ESTA.] 

quest  Ion  er  (1  as  y,«.  [Eng.  Question;  -er.] 
One  who  questions ;  one  who  asks  questions ;  an  in- 
terrogator. 

"  A  quest  toner  in  matters  of  the  king's  prerogative."— 
Wotton:  Kfinains,  p.  421. 

quest  Ion  Ing  (1  asy),  pr.  par.  or  a.  [QUEST- 
ION, v.] 

quSst  -ion-Ing-1?  (1  as  y),  adv.  [Eng.  question- 
ing; -ly.]  In  a  questioning  manner;  by  way  of 
question. 

"'These  ought  to  do,'  I  said  to  my  friend  questlon- 
inuly." — London  Morning  Advertiser. 

•quest  -l6n  1st,  *quest-ion-lste  (lasy),  subst. 
[Eng.  question;  -ist.] 

1.  A  questioner,  an  inquirer. 

2.  A  candidate  for  honors  or  degrees  at  the  Eng- 
lish universities. 

tquest  l&n-l«B8  (1  as  y),  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  quest- 
ion; -less.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Without  question  ;  unquestioning. 

B.  As  adv.:  Not  to  be  questioned;  unquestion- 
ably ;  beyond  all  question  or  doubt. 

"Questionless  Nature's  instinct  works  in  them  a  quicker 
instinct."—  Swan:  Spec.  Mundi,  ch.  vili.,  g  1. 

•quest   man,  s.    [Eng.  quest  (1),  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  had  power  to  make  quests  or  legal  in- 
quiries : 

(1)  A  person  chosen  to  inquire  into  abuses  and 
misdemeanors,  especially  with  regard  to  weights 
aud  measures. 


boll,    bo^;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejplst.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -glon  =  zhfcn.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,     deL 


questmonger 

•  ..rlli  .-tor  of  parish  rates.     (Eng.) 

.  ln.-eii  annually  to  assist  the church- 
t-.'iiy.) 

\  juryman;  one  impaneled  on  a  quest. 
'j.  One  who  laid  informations  and  started  petty 
law-nit- ;  a  public  informer, 
•quest    m&A  ger,  sulat.    [Eng.  quell  (1),  s.,  and 

ne  -ameasQUESTMAX  (q.  v.). 

"But*  was  made  to  the  quentmonuer*,  for  it  was  a  rich 
man  that  had  done  the  act.  —  Latimer:  Fourth  Sermon  on 
the  Lord's  Prater. 

quit  -tor,  quses  -tor,  «.    [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.  A  ntiq. :  The  title  of  certain  magistrates 
at  Rome  who  nad  superintendence  of  the  public 
treasury,  the  receipt  of  taxes,  tribute,  payment  of 
moneys  on  account  of  the  public  service,  Ac.  They 
were  originally  two  in  nninber,  and  were  at  first 
rho.H-n  from  the  patricians  exclusively;  but  in  Ii.  C. 
421,  when  the  number  was  increased  to  four,  it 
was  arranged  that,  for  the  future,  the  office  should 
be  open  to  patricians  and  plebeians  alike.  The 
number  was  subsequently  increased  to  eight,  and 
eventually  by  .Julius  (Vsar  to  forty. 

•J.  fhurrhllitt.:  Persons  appointed  by  the  Popes 
and  Bishops  to  announce  the  indulgences  for  those 
who  joined  or  snpported  the  Crusades,  or  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  of  churches  and  religions 
houses,  and  to  collect  the  aims  given  for  these 
objects. 

ques  tdr  shlp.quffls   tor  ship,  mibst.    [Eng. 

3  Hi-slur;  -«Aip.]    The  office  of  a  questor;  the  term 
uring  which  a  questor  hold  office.  The  questorship 
was  the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  upward  progress 
toward  the  Consulship.    It  was  hold  for  one  year. 
quest    rlst,  «.    [Eng.  quetter;  -itt.]    [QUEST  (1), 
a.  I    One  who  goes  in  search  of  another:  a  seeker. 

"Six  and  thirty  of  his  knights. 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  the  gate." 

Shakegp. :  Lear,  iii.  7. 

tques  tn-ar-y,  'quaes '-tn-ar-f,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
quiKstuarius,  from  qucestus  —  gain,  profit,  from 
qucero  (pa.  par.  qucesitus)  =  t<>  seek.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Studious  of  gain  or  profit. 

tB.  As  suhst.:  One  employed  to  collect  profits. 
[QUESTOR,  2.) 

"Oerson  and  Dominicas  a  Soto  are  ashamed  of  these 
prodigious  indulgences,  and  suppose  that  the  pone's 
qutrstuarie*  did  procure  them."—  Jeremy  Taylor:  Dis- 
suasive against  Popery,  ch.  ii.,  S  8. 

quest    u  ous,  a.    [Lat.gufFJ/uoftiu,  tromqu&stus 
k'ain.j    Greedy  of  gain ;  avaricious. 
"With  a  questuous  and  mercenary  ostentation." — 5. 
Lennard:  Of  H'lsdome,  bk.  1.,  ch.  lnii  ,  §8. 

ques   tus,  «.    [Lat.  quceitu»—ge.ia.] 

Lair:  Land  which  does  not  descend  by  hereditary 
right,  but  is  acquired  by  one's  own  labor  and 
industry. 

quit,  «.    [Fr.] 

ZoOl.:  A  name  sometimes  given  the  common 
guillemot. 

•quithe,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  cirfdhan ;  O.  Sax.  quedhan ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  quedan ;  Icel.  kvedha;  Sv.qvSda;  Dan. 
qnnlf.]  [QUOD,  r.,  QUOTH.] 

1.  To  say. 

2.  To  bequeath. 

que&e  (qu  as  k),  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cauda  =  a 
tail.  | 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  The  tie  of  a  wig;  a  pigtail. 

"With  dirty  ribband  in  a  queue." 

Lloyd.  Cobbler  of  Crlpplegate's  Letter. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  llrr.:  The  tail  of  a  beast. 

2.  old  Arm.:  A  support  for  a  lance;  a  lance-rest. 
[Ci:Ml),..,B.3.] 

queue  (qn .ask),  v.  t.  [QUET/E,  ».]  To  fasten  in 
a  queue  or  pigtail. 

queued  'qua»k).  ••-    [Eng.  queu(e);  -ed.] 
Her.:  Tailed. 
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2.  A  play  upon  words  ;  a  pun  ;  a  low  conceit. 
"  We  old  men  have  oar  crotchet*,  oar  conundrum*, 
Our  figures,  quirk*,  and  qutbbtet." 

Barm.  Ram  Alley,  ill.  1. 

quJb   ble,  r.  i.    [QUIBBLE,  «.] 

1.  To  evade  tlie  point  in  question,  or  the  plain 
truth  by  artifice,  equivocation,  or  prevarication; 
to  equivocate. 


quicking 


equivocate. 
2.  To  pun  ;  to  play  upon  words. 

qulb  -bl8r,  ».    [Eng.  quibbl(e)  ;  •«•.] 

1.  One  who  quibbles,  equivocates,  or  evades  tthe 
I>oint  in  question,  or  the  plain  truth;  an  oquivo- 
cator,  a  prevaricator. 

2.  One  who  makes  puns  or  plays  upon  words. 

3.  One  who  finds  fault  or  disagrees  upon  points 
of  little  or  no  importance. 

qulb    bllng.  pr.  par.  or  a.    [QUIBBLE,  r.] 

qulb  -hllng-iy1,  adv.  [Bag.  quibbling,  ;-/»•.]  In 
a  quibbling  manner  ;  evasively. 

•qulb  lln,  «.  [Eng.  guib;  diiuin.  suff.  -//».]  A 
quibble,  a  quip. 

qui    ca,  n.    [Native  Brazilian  name.] 

ZoOI.  :  A  email  omnivorous  South  American  opos- 
sum (Didrlphys  quica),  native  of  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil. 

*qnl9e,  s.    [Quisr.]    The  Wood-pigeon. 

•qulch,  »quecli,  v.  i.    [QUEACH,  v.] 

quick,  *qulk  en,  *quyk  en,  r.  f.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
cwician  ,'  O.  H.  Ger.  qutchan.]  [QUICK,  a.] 

A.  Traits.  :  To  make  quick  or  alive  ;   to  quicken. 

B.  In/runs.:  To  revive;  to  become  alive. 
quick,  *quek,  *qnlk,  *qulkke,  -quycke,  *qnyk, 

•quyke,  *qwlc,  'qwyk,  *qwyke,  *cwlc,  «cwlck, 
•cwike,  *cwyk.  *kuik,  n.,  ndr.  <t  ».  [A.  S.  ctrir, 
cue;  cogn.  with  Dut.  kwik;  Icel.  krikr,  kykr;  Dan. 
qvik;  Sw.  qvick.  From  the  same  root  come  Lat. 
?i'ro=to  live;  firtw=living;  Gr.  hins  —  life;  Sansc. 
Jtw=tolive.J 

A.  As  atljective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Alive,  living,  live;  having  life.     (Opposed  to 
dead  or  inanimate.)     (2  Timothy  iv.  1  . 

•  In  this  sense  obsolete,  except  in  a  few  com- 
pounds or  particular  phrases. 

"J.  Pregnant,  with  child.  (Said  of  a  woman  when 
the  motion  of  the  foetus  is  or  can  be  felt.) 

3.  Consisting  or  composed  of  live  or  growing  ma- 
terials ;  as,  a  quick  hedge. 

4.  Characterized   by   liveliness  or  sprightliness; 
sprightly,  prompt,  ready,  lively. 

"You  have  a  quick  wit." 
fthaketp.  :  TVN>  Grntlemen  of  I'erona,  i.  1. 

5.  Speedy,  hasty,  swift  ;  done  or    happening   in 
a  short  time  or  without  delay;   rapid;  as,   small 
profits  anil  quick  returns. 

6.  Hasty,  prompt,  ready. 

"Jealous  of  hi-  dignity  find  quick  to  take  offense."  — 
Mafaulay.  Ilitt.  Eng..  ch.  viii. 

7.  Irritable,  sharp,  abrupt. 

8.  Rash,  precipitate,  hasty. 

"You  muMt  not  he  BO  7Ui'flJk." 

SHaketp.:  Lore'*  Labor**  Lout,  ii. 

9.  Sensitive;  perceptive  in  n  high  degree;  hence, 
excitable,  restless,  passionate. 

"  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension." 

Shaketp.:  Mi-ltummfr  Sight's  Dream,  ill.  2. 

II.  Mining:  Veins  that  contain  ore  ace  said  to  bo 
quick  with  ore. 

B.  As  adre  rb  : 

1.  In  a  quick  manner;  with  quickness  or  speed; 
rapidly,  quickly,  speedily. 

"That  made  her  heart  beataufcfc." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  In  a  short  time;  soon. 

C.  Asunlittiintiri-: 

1.  Ordinary  Language 
\.  A  living  animal. 

2.  With  the  definite  article: 

(I)  The  living  flesh;  the  sensible  or  sensitive 
part-;  hnnce,  fig.,  that  which  is  susceptible  of  or 
causes  keen  feeling. 

"  Stnng  to  the  quick,  he  felt  It  at  bin  heart." 

u:  Palamon  ana  Arcitf. 


Hrr.:  Ilnvinuadoublctail.asalion.  Frequently 
placed  saltire. 

*qn*W, «.    [CUE.] 

qu«y,  qudy ,  queock,  quoyach, «.  [  Icel.  kviga ; 
8w.  in-iua  =  n  quey.j  A  young  cow  or  heifer;  a  cow 
that  lias  not  yet  had  a  calf.  >•  ntch.) 

qui  a  imp  tor  e?  i;<  silent',  phr.  [Lat.  =be- 
Canao,  or  wherefore.  hnyer>.  t 

OldEng.Ltnr:  A  statute,  18  Edward  I..  1,  c.  1, 
passed  in  IISIO,  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  man- 
ors to  the  prejudicoof  the  superior  lord-. 

•qulb,  ».  (A  variant  of  </"i/*  (q.  T.).]  A  quip,  a 
sarcasm ;  a  bitter  taunt ;  a  gibe. 

qulb  -ble, «.    [A  diniiii.  from  91116  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  starting  or  turning  away  from  the  point  in 
question  or  from  the  plain  truth;  an  evasion,  au 
equivocation,  a  prevarication,  a  shifting. 

fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     wi,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     who,     «6n;     mate,     cub,    clire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  *;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


(2)  i  /•(.  i  The  living,  as  opposed  to  the  dead. 

:(.  A  live  fence  or  hedge  composed  of  growing 
plants,  as  hawthorn. 

II.  Bot.:  (1)  Agrottit  ttolonifera  [FiOEIN];  (2) 
Triticum  repent.  [QriTtii.] 

•'  Vuicktcithchild:  Having  quickened.  [QUICKEN, 
A.  :t.  ] 

•quick-answered,  «.  Quick  in  reply;  ready  in 
answering.  (Shaketp.:  Cymheline,  iii.  4.) 

•quick-eyed,  a.  Having  acute  or  sharp  sight  ; 
quick  of  sight. 


quick-grass, ».    [QUITCH.] 

quick-hedge,  ».  A  hedge  composed  of  quick  or 
growing  plants ;  a  quick, 

quick-ln-hand,  «. 

Bot. :  Impatient  noli-tangere. 

quick-loader,  s. 

Firearm*:  (See  extract.) 

"  The  object  of  the  quick-loader,  as  the  name  implie*. 
is  to  facilitate  rapidity  of  loading.  It  ie  a  cane  made  of 
metal;  and  in  shape  and  appearance  something  like  a. 
small  pouch.  When  in  use  it  Is  attached  to  the  right  side 
of  the  rifle,  close  to  the  breech  action.  It  contains  six 
cartridges,  which,  by  means  of  a  spring,  are  forced  up  one 
after  the  other  in  a  very  ready  manner  to  the  loader's 
hand."-Sa/urfl<.»  Bevlev,  Feb.  W,  1884,  p.  209. 

quick-march,  *. 

Mil.:  A  march  at  the  rate  of  31*  miles  an  hour,  or 
110  paces  (275  feet)  a  minute.  Also  called  Quick- 
step. 

quick-match,  «.    [MATCH  (!),». ,2,] 

quick-mosses,  *.  />.'. 

Bot.:  Confervacesj.    Called  also  Quiver-worts. 

quick-scented,  adj.  Having  sharp  or  acute 
scent. 

quick-sighted,  «.  Having  sharp  or  acute  sight 
or  discernment ;  quick  to  discern. 

"  tJHick-tialitra  arbiter  of  good  and.  ill, 
Appointed  nage  preceptor  to  the  Will.'* 

Coteprr:    Tirocinium,  31. 

qulck-sightedness,  >.  The  quality  or  state  of 
beinic  quick-sighted. 

quick-step,  ».    [QUICK-MABCH.] 

quick-water,  s. 

Gilding:  A  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
(111)  and  gold  (1),  used  in  the  process  of  water-gild- 
ing (q.  v.J. 

quick-witted,  a.  Having  a  ready  and  sprightly 
wit. 

quick-wlttedness,  «.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  quick-wittod. 

quick-work,  «. 

Shipbuilding:  Inside  planking  or  skin,  between 
ports. 

quick   beam,  «.    [QUICKEN,  «.] 

quick  -en,  *quik-en,  *quyck  en,  *quyk  en, 
•quyk-ne,  *qnyk-nyn,  *qwyk-en,  t-.  i.  *  t.  [ Icel. 
krikiin;  Sw.  gi't'ct/ia=to  oecome  alive.]  [QUICK, 
r.  &  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  alive;  to  receive  life. 

"These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee." 

Shakeip. :  Lear,  iii.  7. 

2.  To  give  life ;  to  vivify.    ( John  vi.  63.) 

3.  To  be  or  have  advanced  to  that  stage  of  preg- 
nancy in  which  the  child  gives  indications  of  life; 
to  give  signs  of  life  in  the  womb  (said  of  either  the 
mother  or  the  child.     The  motion  of   the  foetuB 
usually  makes  itself  felt  about  the  eighteenth  week 
of  pregnancy.). 

4.  To  move  with  rapidity  or  quickness;   to  in- 
crease in  speed ;  as,  His  pulse  quickened. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  alive ;  to  vivify,  to  revive,  to  resusci- 
tate ;  to  give  life  to. 

"To  breathe  life  into  a  sUme,  quicken  a  rock." 

Sh,tkesp.:  Alt*  Well  that  End*  Well,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  give  spiritual  life  to, 

"Vim  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasser 
and  sins."— Ephfe tans  ii.  1. 

3.  To  revive,  to  reinvigorate,  to  cheer,  to  refresh. 

"  Music  and  poesy  use,  to  quicken  you." 

Shakenp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

4.  To  hasten,  to  accelerate ;  to  cause  to  move  with 
greater  speed  ;  as,  He  quickened  his  pace. 

5.  To  sharpen,  to  stimulate;  to  make  more  sharp 
or  acute;  as,  to  quicken  the  appetite. 

quick  en,  quick   beam,  >.    [Eng.  «/i/i.-«r,  T.] 

Bot. :  Pyrus  aucuparla, 

quick  en  8r,  'quick  nir,  ».  [Eng.  quicken; 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  alive. 

'2.  One  who  IT  that  which  quickens,  revives,  or 
reim-it'orate- :  that  which  accelerates,  hastens,  or 
inrrea-e-  motion  or  activity. 

quick  -enf,  «.    [From  quicken,  v.] 

Bot.:  Quitch-grass  (q.  v.). 

quick    hatch,  v.    [Native  name.]    [GLUTTON,*., 

•quick  Ing,  «.  [QUICK,  c.]  Quickening,  vitality, 
vivifleatioii. 

"  Whose  influence  gave  quirking  to  as  all." 

£romr.  On  tke  Death  of  King  Ckarlet. 


quicklime 

quick    lime,  «.    |Eiic.  gmVA-,  and  lime.']    Lime 
in  a  caustic  state ;  calcium  oxide  deprived  by  heat 
of  its   carbon  dioxide  and  water.    This  is  exten- 
sively done  in  lime-kilns,  the  fuel  used  being  fag- 
Sots,  brushwood,  or  c«al.    The  firewood  and  lime  to 
e    calcined   are  mixed.    Quicklime  treated  with 
water  evolves  much  heat,  and  falls  into  a  thick 
paste.    Lime  thus  slaked  and  mixed  with  sand  con- 
st itiitos  mortar. 

quIck'-lJS  *qulch-liche,  *qulcke  ly,  *quyc- 
lycae,  *quyk-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  quick;  -ly.] 

1.  With  quickness,  speed,  or  rapidity ;   rapidly, 
speedily. 

"Bear  me,  some  God!  oh,  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude."  I*ope:  Donne,  eat.  4. 

2.  Soon ;  without  delay ;  in  a  short  time ;  as,  Re- 
turn quickly. 

*qulck  -mire,  subst.  [English  quick,  and  mire.'] 
Ground  which  moves  under  the  feet ;  a  quagmire,  a 
bog. 

quick    ness,  *quyk  nesse,  subst.    [Eng.  quick; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  quick  or  alive ; 
vitalpower  or  principle.  (Herbert.) 

'i.  Speed,  rapidity,  velocity,  celerity. 

"Surely  their  quicknes  and  swifteness  did  more  pretn* 
dice  to  theyr  enemyes  then  their  great  barlwd  horses  did 
hurt  or  damage  the  nimble  Irishmen." — Hall:  Henry  V. 
(an.  6). 

3.  Activity,  briskness,  promptness,  readiness ;  as, 
quickness  of  wit. 

4.  Acutenoss  of  perception ;  keen  or  acute  sensi- 
bility. 

*.">.  Sharpness,  pungency,  keenness. 
"Whereof  a  few  drops  tinge  and  add  a  pleasant  quick- 
ness"— Mortinter:  Husbandry. 

quick  -sand,  s.  [Eng.  quick,  andiand.  Properly 
living  .-and;  sand  that  evinces  its  life  by  moving, 
as  contrasted  with  the  immobile  sand  so  frequently 
mot  with.]  Sand  readily  moved,  or  easily  yielding 
to  pressure;  specif.,  a  largo  mass  of  loose  or  mov- 
ing sand  mixed  with  water,  sometimes  found  at  the 
month  of  a  river  or  along  some  coasts,  and  very 
dangerous  from  its  being  unablo  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  person. 

"Out  of  the  deep  into  the  sholdes  and  qutcksandes 
made  to  siuke.  Phaeri  Virgil's  &neidos,  i. 

quick  -sand-?,  a.  [Eng.  quicksand;  -y.]  Full 
of  quicksands ;  of  the  nature  of  a  quicksand. 

"Qutcksandy  grounds."— Adams:  Works,  i.  868. 
quick  -set,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  quick,  and  set.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  living  plant  set  to  grow,  especially  for  a 
hedge ;  specif,  hawthorn  planted  to  form  a  hedge ; 
quicks. 

"Plant  quicksets  and  transplant  fruit-trees  toward  the 
decrease."— Evelyn :  Calendar  turn  llortense. 

2.  A  quickset  hedge. 

"  A  goodly  orchar^   .     .    .     about  which  was  led 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Iii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Formed  or  composed  of  quicks. 

"  Boldly  he  took  the  well-trimmed  quickset  fence  which 
bounds  this  trap. "—Field,  Oct.  17,  1886., 

quick    set.  r.  (.    [QUICKSET,  «.]    To  plant  with 
quicks  or  living  plants,  especially  to  form  a  hedge. 
"In  making  or  mending,  as  needeth  thy  ditch, 
Get  set  to  quickset  it,  learn  cunningly  which." 
Tusser:  Husbandry. 

quick  -set-tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [QUICKSET,  t?.] 
Set  with  quicksets  or  quicks. 

quick  -Sll-v8r,  «.  [Eng.  quick,  a.,  and  silver.] 
[MERCURY.  | 

If  Quicksilver-antimonitos.dmniioli'fe;  Quicksil- 
yer-chloride=Calome/ ,'  Quicksilver-iodide=Coccm- 
ite;  Quicksilver-sulphide  (sulphuret)  =  Cinnabar 
and  Afetacinnabarite;  and  Quicksilver-selenide= 
Tiemannite. 

quicksilver-horizon,  «.    An  artificial  horizon. 

quicksilver-valve,  s.  A  valve  in  which  the 
lower  edge  of  a  descending  plate  becomes  sub- 
merged in  quicksilver  to  close  a  passageway.  It 
resembles  the  hydraulic  valve,  except  in  the  substi- 
tution of  metal  for  water  or  glycerine. 

quick  -sll-v5red,  a.    [Eng.  quicksilver;  -«d.] 

1.  Coated  or  overlaid  with  quicksilver,  or  an 
amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tin-foil. 

*2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  quicksilver.  (Sir 
E.  Sandys.) 

•quick  -wood,  s.  &  o.  [Eng.  quick,  and  wood.] 
Quickset  (q.  v.). 

"Adjoining  to  a  qutckwood  hedge." — Aubrey:  Jfiscell., 
p.  101. 

quid  (1),  s.    [A  variant  of  cud  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  cud. 

"In  Kent,  a  cow  is  said  to  chew  her  quit!:  so  that  cud 
and  qitiit  are  the  same." — Pegge:  Anonymiiiiiti. 
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2.  A  piece  or  ping  of  tobacco  chewed  and  rolled 
up  in  the  mouth. 

"I  scorn  to  smoke,  or  chew  the  nauseous  quid." 

Wvty:  A  I'ineh  ofSnuf. 

3.  Hay  half  masticated,  dropped  from  the  mouth 
of  n  very  old  horse. 

quid  (-'.-.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sovereign.  (£119. 

quid  (.'!).«.  [Latin  neut.  sing,  of  g«»=who.]  An 
equivalent ;  something  given  in  return  for  some- 
thing else. 

Quid  pro  quo; 

Law:  The  giving  of  one  thing  of  equal  value  for 
another;  an  equivalent;  the  mutual  consideration 
and  performance  of  both  parties  to  a  contract. 

quid,  t>.  t.  &  t.  fQciD  (1),  «.]  To  drop  food  from  the 
mouth  when  partly  masticated.  (Said  of  horses.) 

qul  dam,  «.  [Latin.]  Somebody  ;  a  person  un- 
known. 

"  For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  quidams,  which  catch  at 
the  garland,  which  to  you  alone  is  due." — Epist.  Dedlc.  to 
Spenser's  ShephenCs  Calendar.  „ 

quid  -dan  ?,  'quid  -dan-St,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Latin  rydonium  =  quince-juice,  from  cudonium 
(malum)  =  m  quince ;  properly  (an  apple)  of  Cydonia, 
in  Crete;  Gr.  kydonion.J  [QUINCE.]  A  confection 
of  quinces  prepared  with  sugar. 

"Syrup  ...  as  thick  as  for  quiddany." — Qufn's 
Clone!  Opened,  p.  204. 

quid  da  tlve,  a.  [QUIDDITY.]  Constituting  the 
essence  of  a  thing;  quidditativo. 

•quid    dell,  v.  i.    [QUIDDLE.] 

quid  der,  «.  [English  quid,  v. ;  -er.~\  A  very  old 
horse,  which  lets  the  hay  or  grass  fall  which  he  lias 
half  chewed. 

•quid  -dlt,  «.  [A  contract,  of  quiddity  (q.  v.).] 
A  subtlety,  an  equivocation,  a  quibble. 

"Causes  have  their  quiddils,  and  'tis  ill  jesting  with 
bellropes." — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor. 

quid -dlt-at  Ive,  a.  [English  quiddit;  -alive.] 
The  same  as  QUIDDATIVE  (q.  v.). 

quid  -dlt-y1,  'quid  -It-?,  s.  [LowLat.quuMifo* 
=  the  essence  or  nature  of  a  thing,  what  it  is  from 
Lat.  quid=what,  ueut.  sing,  of  qui=who;  rronch 
quiddite.] 

1.  In  scholastic  philosophy,  the  essence  of  a  thing, 
comprehending  both  the  substance  and  the  quali- 
ties ;  that  which  distinguishes  a  thing  from  others, 
and  makes  it  what  it  is. 

"Where  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies  fly." 

Butler:  lludibras,  i.  1,148. 

2.  A  quibble ;  a  trifling  nicety ;  a  cavil,  a  quip. 
"Such  quirks  and    quiddities." — Burton:    Anatomy  of 

Melancholy,  p.  676. 

quid  -die,  *OUld  -dell,  v.  i.  [From  guid=what. 
[QUIDDITY.]  This  form  is  probably  affected  by 
quibble  (q.  v.).]  To  spend  or  waste  time  in  trifling 
employments ;  to  trifle  over  useful  subjects;  to  joke. 

"Set  up  your  buffing  base,  and  we  will  qutddelt  upon 
it." — Bdurards:  Damon  and  Pythias. 

quid-die,  «.  [QuiDDLE,  r.]  One  who  busies 
himself  about  trifles ;  a  trifler,  a  fidget. 

quld'-dl8r,  «.  [English  quiddlM,  v.;  -er.]  The 
same  as  QUIDDLE,  s.  (q.  v.). 

*  quld-lf -Ic-all,  adj.  [QUIDDITY.]  Triflingly 
subtle. 

quid   nunc,  «.    [Latin=what  now.]    One  who  is 
curious  to  know  everything:  one  who  is  perpetu- 
ally asking.  What  now  T  or  What  news  T  one  who 
knows  or  affects  to  know  every  occurrence. 
"A  quidnunc  is  an  almanack  of  state." 

I..,.,,,/    Love  of  Fame,  iv.  22. 

quien,  «.  [Fr.  chien,  from  Lat.  oim-in,  accus.  of 
canis.]  A  dog. 

qul-isfe',  v.  i.  [Lat.  g«»**co=to  be  quiet  (q.  v.).] 
To  be  quiet;  to  be  silent  as  a  letter;  to  have  no 
sound. 

qui  8s -fence,  qul  es  pen  cf,  tubst.  [Latin 
quiescentia,  from  guicscf  n«=quiescent  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
quiescence.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  quiescent,  or  in  a 
condition  of  rest  or  repose ;  the  state  of  a  thing 
without  motion. 

"  My  work  is  to  prove,  that  the  common  inducement  to 
the  belief  of  its  quiescence,  the  testimony  of  sense,  is 
weak  and  frivolous."— OtanrM:  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  I. 

2.  Rest  of  the  mind;   a  state  of  freedom  from 
anxiety,  agitation,  or  emotion ;  peace  of  mind. 

II.  Gram.:  Silence;  the  condition  or  quality  of 
not  being  sounded  in  pronunciation. 

qul-es  -fent,  a.  &  ».  [Latin  quiescens,  pr.  par.  of 
quienco=tn  be  at  rest;  French  quiescent;  Italian 
quiescentt.]  [QuTET,  a.] 


-     quietism 

A.  Asadjectire: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  At  nv-t;  nut    being  in  motion;   lying  at  rest; 
still :  not  moving. 

2.  Peaceful  in  mind ;  tranquil ;  free  from  anxiety, 
agitation,  or  emotion. 

II.  (iriint.:  Silent;  not  sounded  in  pronunciation; 
as,  a  quiescent  letter. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Gram.:  A  quiescent  letter. 

qul  is  -c,ent-l£ ,  adr.  [Eng.  quiescent;  -ly.]  ID 
a  quiescent  manner;  quietly,  calmly. 

qui  et,  qui  ete,*quy  et.*quy-ete,a.A«.  [Lat. 
quietus,  orig.  pa.  par.  of  *quieo  (found  in  the  in- 
ceptive r/H/Vwoj  ~  to  lie  still,  to  be  quiet;  quies  (gen. 
9ii/c?u)=quiot,  rest ;  O.  Fr.  quiet;  So.,  Port.  Altai. 
quieto.  <Juiet  and  coy  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  a  state  of  rest;  still,  not  moving,  Gotionless ; 
as,  to  lie  quiet, 

2.  Free  from  distnrbanceor  annoyance;  tranquil, 
peaceful,  undisturbed. 

"You  live,  sir,  in  these  dales  a  quiet  life." 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

8.  Free  from  emotion,  calm,  patient,  contented. 
"A  meek  and  quiet  spirit."—!  Peter  ill.  4. 

4.  Retired,  secluded,  undisturbed. 

"The  quiet  seclusion  of  Uingley  Doll."—  Dickens:  Pick- 
Kick,  ch.  \  iii. 

5.  Free  from  fnss,  bustle,  or  formality  ;  not  formal 
or  ceremonious. 

6.  Peaceable;  not  causing  noise  or  disturbance; 
not  giving  trouble. 

7.  Not  glaring ;  not  showy  or  gaudy  ;  not  such  as 
to  attract  notice ;  as,  quiet  colors,  quiet  dress. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  state  of  rest  or  repose;  the  state  of  a  thing 
not  in  motion  ;  quiescence. 

2.  Tranquillity,    freedom    from    disturbance  or 
alarm ;  peace,  |>eacofnlncss. 

"Her  house  is  sacked,  her  quiet  interrupted." 

Hhake sp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,170. 

3.  Freedom  from  anxiety,  agitation,  or  emotion ; 
peace  of  mind,  calmness,  patience,  plaeidnesp. 

"  Secure  the  sacred  quiet  of  thy  mind." 

Vryden:  Ovid;  Uetatnorphosis  x. 

1*(1)  At  quiet:  At  peace,  peaceful.  (Judae» 
xviii.27.) 

(2)  In  quiet:  Quietly. 

(H)  On  the  quiet:  Clandestinely,  secretly,  quietly, 
so  as  to  avoid  observation.  (Ulang.) 

qul  -et,  r.  t.  4  i.    [QviET,  «.] 

A.  rraiwitif* : 

1.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  rest  or  quiet;  to  stop 
motion  in. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  quiet,  to  soothe,  to  calm  down, 
to  appease,  to  lull,  to  pacify,  to  tranquilize. 

"Bat  the  answer  which  he  received  from  government 
quieted  his  fears."— Southey:  Life  of  Nelson,  i.  84, 

B.  7n<raii«.:  To  become  quiet,  calm,  or  still. 
*qul'-«t-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [Eng.  quiet;  -age.} 

Peace,  quiet,  quietness. 

"  Instead  thereof  sweet'peace  and  quietaur." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ill.  48. 

qul-et-en,  v.  t.  [Eng.  quirt;  -en.]  To  quiet,  to 
calm. 

qul -et-8r,  ».  [Eng.  quiet,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  quiets. 

qul'-et-lfin,  «.   [Eng.  quiet ;  -ism;  Fr. quiftitme.~\ 

1.  Ord.lMng.:  Peace,  quiet,  tranquillity,   peace- 
fulness,  quietude. 

"An  air  of  quietism  which  spreads  all  over  his  pictures." 
—Century  Magazine,  Dec..  1878,  p.  582. 

2.  Theol.  rt  Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that  the  es- 
sence of  true  religion  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  soul  from  external  and  finite  objects,  and  its 
quiet  concentration  upon  God.     Itisa  form  of  mys- 
ticism, and  has  been  held   by   individuals  in  tlio 
Church  in  all  ages.    In  the  fourteenth  century  it. 
attracted  notice  in  connection  with  tin1  Hi-^yrhasts. 
[HE8YCHAST.J    The  term  was  specially  used  to  ilr- 
scribe  the  views  advocated  by  Miguel  do  Molinos,  « 
Spanish  priest,  who  settled    in   Rome  in  1M9  anil 
1670,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Odeschalchi, 
afterward  Innocent  XI.     In  1676  he  published  Ins 
Guida  spirituale  (Spiritual  Guide),  wnich  was  soon 
afterward  translated  into  Italian,  French,  Latin, 
and  English.    On  August  28,  1687,  the  Inquisition 
condemned  sixty-eight  propositions  in  his  \vritint'-. 
and  on  November  "0  tic  was  imprisoned  for  life,  and 
died  December  28,  1697.     Among  his  followers  was  a 
Barnabite,  Francois  de  la  Combe,  who  Instructed 
Mndamo    Gnyon.     In    16M    a    commission,    with 
Bossnet,  bishop  of  Meanx,  at  its  bend,  condemned 
thirty  errors  in  her  writings.    She  was  defended  by 
Fenelon,  bishop  of  Cambray,    whoso    writings  in 
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turn  wore  condemned  in  1899  by  Pope  Innocent 
XII.,  and  retracted  by  their  author.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Quiet  ist  doctrine  tended  to  dis- 
parage the  external  observance*  of  religion  and 
the  authority  of  the  individual  for  that 
of  tin-  <  'hurch.  In  another  direction,  also,  quiet  i-ni 
in  some  case*  tends  to  autiuomianism.  [FAMILY 
UP  LovK.] 

qul  et-llt,  o.  At.  [English  quirt;  -ut  ;  French 
quiet  itte."\ 

A.  At  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Quietism  or  its 
advocates. 

B.  At  tubtt.  (pi.)  :    The  advocates   of   Quietism 
(q.v.). 

qul  et-lst  Ic,  IT.  [Eng.  quietitt;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  lo  Quietism  or  the  Quietists. 

•qul  et  lie.  v.  t.  [Eng.  quiet;  -ire.]  To  quiet, 
to  calm. 

"Solitude,  and  patience.  Mud  religion,  hare  uow  qutrt- 
iV<f  liuth  father  and  daughter."—  Matt.  tTArblay:  Diary, 
v.  271. 

qul   et  If,  adv.    [Eng.  quiet;  -ly.] 

1.  ID  a  quiet  manner,  without  motion  ;  in  a  state 
of  rest  or  quiet  ;  us,  to  sit  quietly. 

't.  Without  disturbance  or  alarm,  peacefully,  at 


"80  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope." 

tOuikrtp     Taming  of  the  Shrrte.  Hi.  2. 

3.  Without  noiso  or  disturbance;  as,  He  left  the 
room  quietly. 

4.  Calmly;   without  anxiety,  agitation,  or  emo- 
tion; tranquilly,  patiently,  contentedly. 

5.  In  a  manner  not  liable  to  attract  notice  ;  not 
showily  or  gaudily  ;  as,  to  bo  dressed  quietly. 

qul  et  ness,  *qul  et  nes,  «qui  et  nesse,  tubtt. 
[Kng.  quiet;  -nett.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
quiet  or  still;  rest;  absence  of  action  or  motion; 
freedom  from  anxiety,  agitation,  or  emotion  ;  tran- 
quillity, calmness,  stillness,  peacefuluess,  quiet. 

qui  et  ous.  *qul-et  ouse,*qny  et  ous,  a.  [Lat. 
?utrfiM=qniet  (q.  v.  i.  ]  Quiet,  peaceable. 

•qul  -Jit  ons-iy,  *quy-et-ons-ly,  adv.  [English 
quit-tout;  -fy.]  In  a  quiet  manner;  quietly. 

qui  et  B&me,".  [English  quiet;  -some.]  Quiet, 
calm,  still. 

"  But  let  the  night  be  cftlme  antl  quiftgomf." 

Spenter:  Kpiltialamion. 

qui    et  ude,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Late  Latin  quirtudn, 
from  Lat.  quirt  (genit.  quietit)  =qniet  ;  Sp.  quietud  ; 
Ital.  quietudine.]    Qniet,  rest,  repose,  tranquillity. 
"How  beautiful  this  night!  the  balmiest  sigh, 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude." 

Shelley:  Queen  Vaft. 

qui  e    tus.  s.    [Lat.=qniet;  quietut  or  quietus 
ett  was  a  formula  used  in  discharging  accounts, 
am  I    MI  it  discharged  or  settled.]    A  final  discharge 
or  settlement  ;  a  quittance  ;  hence,  something  which 
effectually  finishes  with  or  silences  a  person. 
"Some  younger  brother  would  ha'  thank'd  me. 
And  given  my  quiftHit."  TH«  Oamefter,  v. 

•quight  i<jh  silent),  v.  (.     [Qurr,t>.  ;  QUITE,  v.] 

1.  To  release,  to  disengage. 

"While  he  strove  his  combred  clubbe  to  qntght." 

Spetaer.  F.  Q.,  1.  vili.  1*. 

2.  To  recompense,  to  requite. 

"  Is  this  the  meed 

With  which  her  soverain  mercy  thou  doeet  quightf" 
Hpnaer:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  4t. 

•qulght  (an  silent),  «'It>.    [QUITE,  adv.] 

qui  hi  ,  qu!  hVe  ,  tubtt.  [Bengal.=who;is  there?] 
The  local  name  for  the  Kngl  ish  stationed  or  resi- 
dent in  Kengal  ;  properly  it  U  the  customary  call 
for  a  servant. 

qul  I  na,  t.  [From  guiina-rana,  the  Caribbean 
name.]  IQUUNEJL] 

qul  I  nS  n.t.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  </uii'n(a)  ;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  ailj.  stiff.  -f<r.] 

tint  A  tril>e  of  (iuttiferan,  with  only  one  genus, 
Qiiiina.  Tropical  American  tn~--  and.  shrubs. 
(Treat,  of  H<rt.) 

•qullc,  a.    [QUICK,  a.] 

•quit  en,  v.  t.    LQuir-KBN.] 

quill,  qullle,  "quylle.  tubtt.  [Fr.  quttle=n  pin 
nstMl  at  ninepins,  from  O.  II.  (ror.  ketjil,  chruil  ;  (tor. 
kegel  =  a  ninupin,  a  skittle,  a  cone,  a  bobbin.  Cf.  O. 
Out.  at>I=a  wedge;  (ter.  ki-il  ;  lr.  cville  =  u  quill 
(borrowed  from  English);  Gael.  cui(c=a  reed,  a 
bulrush.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  stalk  of  a  read  or  cane. 

•i.  The  faucet  of  a  barrel. 

.1.  One  of  the  large,  strong  feathers  of  gee-ce, 
swans,  turkeys,  crows,  Ac.,  used  for  making  pens 
for  writing. 
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4.  A  spine  or  prickle  of  a  porcupine. 

"  Like  quilt*  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

WinJUnj...    llamlrr,  I.  5. 

5.  The  instrument  of  writing ;  a  pen. 

6.  The  fold  of  a  plaited  mil  or  ruffle,  from  its 
being  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  like  a  goose- 
quill. 

•7.  A  stream. 
•8.  A  toothpick. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  JJutic:  A  small  piece  of  guill  attached  to  a 
piece  of  wood,  by  means  of  which  certain  stringed 
instruments,  as  the  virginal,  were  played. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  larger  and  stronger  feathers  of 
the  wing.    They  are   of   three   kinds:   primaries, 
secondaries,  and  tertiaries. 

8.  Seal-engraving:  The  hollow  mandrel  of  the 
lathe  or  engine  used  by  the  seal-engraver. 

4.  Weaving :  A  small  spindle,  pirn,  or  rod  upon 
which  thread  is  wound  to  supply  the  shuttle  with 
the  woof,  weft,  or  filling,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
and  which  crosses  the  warp.or  chain. 

If  To  be  under  the  quill :  To  be  written  about. 

"The  subject  now  wndrr  the  quill  it  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln."— Uacket:  Life  of  William*,  ii.  28. 

quill-bit,  «.    A  long  pod-bit  of  small  diameter. 
quill-driver,  «. 

1.  A  clerk. 

2.  A  contemptuous  epithet  for  an  author. 

"This  most  eccentric  of  quill-drlvert  gets  up  his  facts 
in  a  slap-dash  fashion."— Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  5,  1885. 

quill-driving,  t     Working  with  a  pen ;  writing. 
"  My  fingers  begin  to  ache  with  quill-driving." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

'quill-man,  ».    A  writer.    (Swift.) 

quill-nib,  >.  A  small  pen  of  quill  to  be  placed  in 
a  holder. 

quill-work,  t.  Ornamental  work  made  of  or 
with  quills ;  quilling. 

quill,  v,  t.  [QUILL,  «.]  [Wedgwood  prefers  the 
derivation  from  the  Guernsey  enquiller=to  pleat; 
O.  Fr.  cuiltir=to  gather,  to  cull.]  To  plait ;  to  form 
with  pleats  or  small  ridges  like  quills  or  roods. 

"What  they  called  his  cravat  was  a  piece  of  white 
linen,  quilled  with  great  exactness." — Taller,  No.  257. 

qnll-la-ia.  qull  la -Ja  (i.Jasy).  qull-la  ya, 
t.  [Latinized  from  native  name.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus   of   Quillaire  (q.  v.). 
Large  evergreen  trees,  with  undivided  leaves,  five 
petals,  ten  stamens,  and  five  single-celled  ovaries. 
Threet  or  four  species  are  known ;  all  from  South 
America.    Quillaja    saponaria  is    the  Quillai    or 
Cullay. 

2,  Chetn.:  The  bark  of  the  Quillaya  taponaria. 
It  is  used  as  a  source  of  saponin,  which  is  extracted 
with  alcohol.    Its  aqueous  infusion    is   used   for 
washing,  and  giving  a  head  to  stale  beer. 

qull  la  ise  (iasy),«.  [PI. of  Mod.  Lat.  quillaia 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rosacea*.  Calyx-tube  herbaceous, 
fruit  capsular,  seed  winged. 

qull  la  -yln,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  quillay(a);  -in.} 
[SAPONIN.] 

quilled,  a.    [Eng.  quill ;  -ed.} 

*I.  Ord.Lang.;  Furnished  with  quills.  (Used  in 
composition.) 

"A  sharp-outtled  porcupine." 

SAaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  til.  L 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  in  describing  a  feather 
when  the  quill  differs  in  color  from  the  rest. 

qull  -iSt,  tub/it.  [A  contract,  of  Latin  quidlibet 
=  Which  pleases  you?  Which  do  you  choose?]  A 
nicety  or  subtlety ;  a  quibble. 

"QniddiU  and  quillet*  that  well  may  confound  one." 
Tennant:  Angler  Fair,  iv.  89. 

quill  -Ing,  «.  [Eng.  <;«;/;,  v. ;  -ing.]  Small  round 
plaits  made  in  lace,  tulle,  or  ribbon,  lightly  sown 
down  with  an  occasional  back-stitch,  the  edge  of 
tho  trimming  remaining  in  open  flute-like  folds. 

quill  -wort,  t.    [Eng.  quill  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Isoetes  (q.  v.). 

quilt,  'qullte,  'quylte,  «.  [O.  Fr.  cuilte,  from 
Lat.  cu/cira=a  cushion,  a  mattress,  a  quilt.]  A 
cover  or  coverlet  made  by  stitching  one  cloth  over 
another  with  some  soft  material  between  them; 
any  thick  or  warm  coverlet;  a  counterpane. 

quilt,  v.  t.  A  i.    [QuiLT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  stitch  together,  as  two  pieces  of  cloth, 
with  a  soft  material  between  them. 

•2.  /•'/./. ;  To  stuff  in  manner  of  a  quilt ;  to  stuff 
generally. 

"Your  huge  bomhasted  plays,  quilted  with  mighty 
words."-JT(d<U<(uii.  toxirinv  <;,ri.  (To  Play  Headers.) 

B.  Intrant. :  To  do  quilting  or  quilted  work. 
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quilt  ed,  adj.  [English  quill;  •ed.']  Stitched 
together,  as  two  pieces  of  cloth,  with  a  soft  mate- 
rial between  them. 

qullted-armor, ».    [POURPOINT.] 

quilt  er,  «.  [Eng.  quilt;  -er.]  One  who  quilts; 
ono  who  makes  quillings. 

quilt  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  t.    [QciLT,  t'.] 

A.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A»  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  actorprocessof  making  quilted  work-,  the 
act  of  padding. 

2.  The  material  used  for  making  quilts ;  padding. 


3.  Quilted  work. 

4.  The 


_.  _-ie  act  of  making  a  quilt  by  a  number  of 
women  who  bestow  their  labor  gratuitously  to  aid 
a  female  friend,  and  conclude  with  an  entertain- 
ment. ( U.  8.) 

n.  \niitiiiii :  Braided  or  plaited  sennit  over  a 
bottle,  Ac. 

quilting  bee,  t.  An  assemblage  of  women  who 
unite  together  in  making  a  bed-quilt.  ( If.  Irving : 
Kn  ickerbocker.) 

quln,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoOl. :  Pecten  opercularit. 

qul  -na,  «.  [Seedef.]  An  old  name  for  quinine 
(q.  v.). 

quln  am   ine,  «.    [Eng.  quin(ine),  and  -amine.] 

Chem. :  <'•,,! I :,,N  .<),.  An  alkaloid  discovered  in 
1872  by  Hesse,  in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  tuccirubra. 
It  crystallizes  in  hair-like  anhydrous  needles  which 
melt  at  172',  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol,  in  boiling  ether,  in  benzol,  and  in 
petroleum  ether.  Solutions  of  quinamiue  do  not 
stand  the  thalleioquin  test,  nor  do  they  display 
fluorescence. 

tquln  -an-cf -wSrt,  «.    (QCINSVWOET.] 

quln-an  I-lIde,  .-•.  [Eng.  quin(ic);  anit(me), 
and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem.:  CaHnO^=^HnO-Ati.      Phenylquina- 

H         ) 

mido.  A  substance  obtained  by  heating  quinic  acid 
with  aniline  to  180",  washing  the  product  with 
ether,  and  dissolving  tho  residue  in  ether-alcohol. 
The  solution  yields  small,  white,  silky  needles, 
which  melt  at  174",  and  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol 
and  water,  sparingly  in  ether. 

qui  na  qul  na,  tubtt.  [Reduplication  of  Quina 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Cinchona  condaminea. 

tqul  nar    I  an,  «.  &  ii.     [Eug.  quinnr(y);  -ton.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  supporter  of  the  Quinary  system 
(q.  v.). 

"At  least  as  much  may  be  Raid  of  the  imaginative  Oken. 
whose  mysticism  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Quinariant." — 
Eneyc.  llril.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  15. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
Quinary  system. 

"  One  of  the  few  foreign  ornithologist*  who  had  adopted 
quinary  principles."—  £nc(r.  llrit.  (ed.Vth),  xviii.  15. 

quln  ar  #,  ii.  A  K.  [Lat.  quitiariut,  from  quini 
=  flvoeach,  from  guinyue=flve.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Consisting  of  five  or  a  multiple  of 
five ;  arranged  by  or  in  fives. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  number  or  body  of  five. 

"  No  longer  acknowledge  a  trinity,  but  either  a  quater- 
nity  or  a  quinary,  or  more  of  divine  hypostasee.  — Cud* 
leortn.-  Intellectual  St/lltm,  -  "* 


quinary-system, «. 

Nat.  Science :  A  system  of  classification  published 
by  Macleay  in  his  Horce  Entomologicce  (1819-21),  ap- 
plied by  Vigors  to  ornithology  in  l.vit  i  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.,  xiv.  395-517),  and  modified  by  Swainsou  (Oeog, 
<t  Clan.  Anim.  (1835),  224,  225.) : 

1.  Every  natural  series  of  beings,  in  its  progress  from 
a  given  point,  either  actually  returns,  or  evinces  a  tend- 
ency to  return,  again  to  that  point,  thereby  forming  a 
circle. 

2.  The  primary  circular  divisions  of  every  group  are 
three  tictually,  or  five  apparently. 

8.  The  contents  of  such  a  group  are  symbolically  (or 
analogically)  represented  by  the  contents  of  all  other 
circles  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

4.  These  primary  divisions  of  every  group  are  charac- 
terized by  definite  peculiarities  of  form,  structure,  and 
economy  which,  under  diversified  modifications,  are  uni- 
form throuKhout  the  animal  kingdom,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  regarded  an  the  primary  types  of  nature. 

6.  The  different  ranks  or  degrees  of  circular  groups  ex- 
hibited in  the  animal  kingdom  are  nine  in  number,  each 
being  involved  within  the  other. 

Fleming  (Quart.  Rev.,  xli.  302-27)  pointed  out  the 
fallacies  of  the  system,  and  Rennio  (Montayu't 
Ornithol.  Diet.)  attacked  it,  more  especially  in  its 
application  to  ornithology.  It  is  now  deservedly 
exploded. 


ftte,     fat.    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her.    th«re;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    g«,     pit. 
or.     wore,      wolf,     wSrk.     wh5,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      n,     oe  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qn  =  Kw. 


quinate 

quin   ate,  «.    [Eng.  quin(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  quinic  acid. 

qul  Date,  a.  [Lat.  gut'«i=fivo  each;  Eng.  snff. 
-af<-.} 

Hot.  (of  a  petiole) :  Bearing  five  leaflets  from  the 
same  puint.  Akin  to  digitate  (q.  v.). 

quince  (1),*.  [O.Fr,coignai»e=&  female qnince; 
Fr.coitig;  Prov.  codoing ;  Ital.  eotagna,  from  Lat 
cydoniiM,  cydonia.]  [CiooNius.J 

Hot. :  The  fruit  of  Cydonia  vulgarit,  or  the  tree 
itself.  It  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  white 
or  pale-red  flowers,  and  ultimately  golden  fruit. 
It  is  indigenous  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the  North 
of  Africa,  the  Himalayas,  &c.  The  fruit  is  too  aus- 
tere to  be  oaten  uncooked,  but  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  marmalade,  Jelly,  and  preserves.  Its 
mucilaginous  seeds  are  demulcent,  and  given  by 
the  natives  of  India  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  sore 


f, 


fine  rod  flowers. 

quince-Wine,  ».  A  wine  like  cider  or  perry  made 
from  tho  fruit  of  the  quince. 

•quln? e  (2),  *quynce,  ntbit.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Tho  king's  evil.  (Halliwell.)  Perhaps  the  same  as 
QUINSY  (q.  T.). 

*quIn-C.Sn-ten-ar -f,i.  [Lat.guin/u«=fiftliand 
Eng.  centenary  (q.  v.).]  The  five-hundroth  anni- 
versary of  an  event.  (London  Timet.) 

•qulneh,  r.  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  quich  or 
queach  (q.  v.).]  To  move,  to  stir,  to  wince. 

"  Beitow  all  ray  soldiers  in  such  «ort  an  I  hare,  that  no 
part  of  all  that  realm  Rhall  be  able  to  dare  to  quttufh." — 
Spenaer:  State  of  Ireland. 

quln  $Ite,  fnli.it.  [After  Qnincy,  Franco,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jfin.).] 

Min.:  A  carmine-red  mineral  found  in  small 
particles  associated  with  rose-opal.  Composition: 
Silica,  54'0;  magnesia,  19'0;  protoxide  of  iron,  8'0; 
water,  1TO=98.  Color  supposed  to  be  of  organic 
origin. 

quln  cun  cial,  'quln  cfin  -tla.11  (cl,  tl  as  sh), 
adj.  [Lat.  quincuncialis,  from  quincunx  (gonit. 
quincunci*)  =  &  quincunx  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Haying  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 

2.  Hot.  (of  {estivation):  Having  five  pieces,  two 
exterior,  two  interior,  and  tho  fifth  covering  tho 
interior  with  one  margin,  and  having  its  other  mar- 
gin covered  by  the  exterior.    Example,  Rosa. 

quln  Cun -clal-ly'tcl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  quin- 
cuncial; -ly.]  In  a  quincuncial  manner  or  order; 
in  manner  of  a  quincunx. 

"All  things  are  Been  guj'ncuHOfa//)/." — Brovme:  I'rne 
Burial,  ch.  iv. 

quln  cum,  ».  [Lat.=an  arrangement  like  five 
spots  on  a  die ;  quinque=tive,  and  uncia=an  ounce, 
a  spot  on  a  die.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  arrangement  of  five  things  in 
a  square,  one  at  each  corner  and  one  in  the  middle ; 
especially  applied  to  a  plantation  of  trees  so  ar- 
ranged. 

"Before  them  obliquely,  in  order  of  quincunx,  were 
pits  dag  three  foot  deep."— Bidden :  CtKtar'i  Commen- 
taries, bk.  vn..  ch.  xxxi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astral. :  The  position  of  planets  when  distant 
from  each  other  five  signs  or  150°. 

2.  />'•)/.:  Quincuncial  festivation. 

quln  dec  a  g&n,  ».  [Lat.  quinque=&ve,  and 
Eng.  decagon  (a.  v.).] 

deom.:  A  plain  figure  having  fifteen  sides  and 
fifteen  angles. 

quln-de  $Sm -vlr  (pf.  quIn-dS^Sm-v!  rl), ». 
[Lat.,  from  quinque=&ve\  dt-cem  =  ten,  and  riY  a 
man.) 

Roman  Antiq. :  One  of  a  college  of  priests,  fifteen 
in  number,  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  with  authority  to  consult  and  expound 
them. 

quIn-dS-cem -vlr-8,te,  «.  [Lat.  quindecemvir- 
«,'>'.-•.  1  Tho  body  or  office  of  the  quindecemviri. 

quIn'-dSf-Im,  «.  [Lat.  quindecima  (par»)=the 
fifteenth  (part).]  The  fifteenth  part  of  anything ;  a 
tax  or  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth. 

quln    dem,    *quin  disine,   s.    [QUINDECIM.]    A 
subsidy  of  one-fifteenth. 

quln  -e-tln, «.    [QUININE.] 

Chem.:  Marchand's  name  for  the  product  ob- 
tained by  oxidizing  quinine  with  lead  peroxide  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not,  however,  a  definite  com- 
pound. 

quln  -g-tum, «.    [QUININE.] 

Chem.:  The  crystallizable  alkaloids  of  the  East 
India  red  barks  (Cinchona  succirubra).  Tho  sul- 
phate of  quiuotum  is  used  in  medicine. 
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qnln  h?  -drdne,  subit.  [English  quin(one),  and 
hydr(oquin)one.  I 

Chem.:  |;|$J(oHJZo-  A  compound  produced  by 
treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  quinone  with  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  by  mixing 
solutions  of  quinone  and  hydroquinone.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  splendid  gold-green  prisms  with  a  luster  like 
that  of  the  rose  beetle.  It  has  n  slight  odor,  is 
fusible,  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  and  iu  alco- 
hol and  ether  with  green  color. 

quin   I  a,. i.    [QUININE.] 

quln  1  ble,  v.  i.    [Lat.  o.«fni=flve  each.] 

Music:  To  descant  by  singing  fifths  on  a  plain 
song.  [QUATBIBLE.] 

quln-1-ble,  «.  [QUINIBLE,  r.]  An  accompani- 
ment. (Chaucer.) 

quln -Ic,  a.  [Eug.  quin(inf) ;  -«c.]  Derived  from 
or  contained  in  quiuine. 

quinlc-acid, «. 

Chem.:  C«H7(OH),COOH.  Kinic  acid.  A  mono- 
basic acid  found  in  cinchona  bark,  bilberry  plant, 
coffee  beans,  and  the  leaves  of  soverai  plants.  It  is 
obtained  from  cinchona  by  adding  milk  of  lime  to 
an  acid  decoction  of  the  bark,  evaimrating  the 
liquid  portion  to  a  syrup,  submitting  the  calcium 
quinate  which  separates  to  recrystallization,  and 
exactly  decomposing  a  solution  of  the  salt  with 
oxalic  acid.  The  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless  mon- 
oclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  161%  and  have  a  spe- 
cific grayity=l'63.  It  exerts  a  left-handed  action 
on  polarized  light,  dissolves  in  2!<i  parts  of  cold 
water,  is  slightly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether.  Distilled  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese,  it  yields  crystals  of 
quinone.  This  reaction  is  very  dolicate.  Tho  salts 
of  quinic  acid  are  neutral,  and  for  the  most  part 
crystallizablo;  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  strong 

alcohol.  Quinate  of  calcium  ^.^  (OH^oo0'"* 
lOH^O,  found  in  cinchona  bark,  and  is  formed  by 
adding  calcium  chloride  to  an  alkaline  qninate.  It 
crystallizes  .in  rhomboidal  plates,  easily  splitting 
into  lamina?,  dissolves  in  six  parts  of  water  at  16  . 
and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

quinic-ether, «. 

Chem.:  CiHu(CjH()O«.  Ethylic  quinate.  Ob- 
tained by  boating  quinate  of  silver  with  ethylic 
iodide.  Forms  a  yellow  syrup,  having  a  bitter  taste 
and  aromatic  odor.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  loss  readily  in  ether. 

quln  I  ?ine,  «.  [Eng.  quini(ne),  and  (gly)c(er)- 
ine.  | 

Chem.:  C2QH24N-jO2.  A_  yellow  resinous  amorphous 
basoj  isomenc  with  quinine,  obtained  by  heating 
quinine  in  glycerine  toa  temperature  of  200'.  It  has 
a  bitter  taste,  melts  at  70%  is  insoluble  iu  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  and 
exhibits  a  right-handed  rotation. 

quin-Ide,  ».    [Eng.  quin(ic);  -id«-.] 

Chem. :  C;HjoO.v  Qninic  anhydride.  Obtained 
by  heating  quinic  acid  to  220°-250°.  The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and,  when  clarified, 
the  solution  is  loft  to  evaporate.  It  forms  small 
crystals  resembling  sal-ammoniac,  dissolves  easily 
in  water,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  under  certain 
conditions  is  reconverted  into  quinic  acid. 

quln   1  dine,  ».    [CONCHININE.] 

qul  nine  ,  0.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  quintan,  from  Peruv. 
Q«ma= Peruvian-bark.] 

Chem.:  C^JfyNjOj.  Chinin.  Qninia.  Tho  most 
important  alkaloid  of  the  true  cinchona  barks,  first 
obtained,  but  in  an  impure  state,  by  Gomez,  of 
Lisbon,  in  1811.  [CINCHONA-BARK,  CINCHONA- 
BASES.]  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  inodorous,  and 
very  bitter;  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  From 


polarized  light,  and  is  a  powerful  base,  neutralizing 
acids  completely,  and  forming  easily  crystallizable 
salts,  which  are  very  bitter  and  less  soluble  in 
watorthan  the  salt  sol  thoothercinchona  alkaloids. 
Solutions  of  quinine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
exhibit  a  blue  fluorescence,  and  this  is  observable 
in  solutions  containing  much  less  than  one  part  in 
200,000  parts  of  water. 

quinine-sulphates,  «.  ///. 

Chem.:  The  neutral  or  common  medicinal  sul- 
phate, 2C..,,H..|N..pvH;SO,-sH_<),  is  prepared  by 
neutralizing  quinine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  long  flexible  mouoclinic  needles,  hav- 
ing a  nacreous  aspect,  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
in  dilute  sulphuric  iicid;  insoluble  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  petroleum  spirit.  The  solution  of  quinine 
sulphate  in  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid-, 
exhibits  a  powerful  blue  fluorescence,  and  turns 
tho  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  strongly 


quinovatannic 

to  the  loft,  (a)j  =255'(i.  In  commerce  tt  la  frequently 
found  mixed  with  ciuchouidiuo  or  cinchonine.  This 
may  bo  due  either  to  actual  adulteration,  or  to  an 
imperfect  mode  of  preparation.  The  acid  salt  or 
soluble  sulphate,  CioHuNiOyHiBOVf-THjO,  separ- 
ates from  a  solution  of  quinine  in  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  crystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Quinine  sulphate 
is  largely  employed  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic,  and  it 
possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties. 

quinine  sulphuric-acid,  ». 

Chem.:  <.:iaH4i'HiSO1=-Xxa-2,SiO.1SO,.  Snlnho- 
quinic  acid.  An  amorphous  powder,  obtained  by 
dissolving  quinine  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  neu- 
tralizing with  baryta  water,  and  decomposing  the 
barium  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol, 

quln   In  Is.m, .«.    [CINCHONISM.] 

qul  nlz  ar  ine.s.  [Eng.guin(oiie),and  (al)iiar- 
ine.} 

Chem.:  CnHsOi.  Prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  phthalip  anhydride,  hydroquinone,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  precipitating  with  water,  and  extracting  with 
benzene.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  reddish 
noodles,  from  other  in  yellowish  plates,  melts  at 
195°,  and  dissolves  in  alkalies  to  a  One  blue  color. 

qul  no    3,  t,    [Native  name.] 

Hot. :  Chenopodium  quinoti.    [OnBNOPODruM.] 

quln  6T  dine,  «.    [('IIINOIDINE.] 

quln  611,  «.    [QUININE.] 

Chem.:  An  old  name  for  quinine. 

quln   6  line. ».    [CHINOLINE.] 

quln  81  6  £I»t,  tttbit.  [Eng.  quinolog(y);  -itt.] 
One  who  studies,  or  is  versed  in  quinology. 

quln  61  6  gjf,  miiixl.  [Eng.  quin(ine);  -ology.} 
The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  quinine. 

quln  6  nam  Ic,  adj.  [English  quinon(f),  and 
amir.]  [QUINOYLAMIC.] 

qul  non  9.  mlde,  subst.  [Eng.  quinon(e),  and 
amide.] 

Chemistry:  ("6H;,NO.    A  crystalline  substance,  of 
emerald  green  color,  formed  by  the  action  of  dr 
ammonia    on    quinone, 


lL.jO.  It  is  soluble  iu  water,  but  quickly  decom- 
poses, yielding  a  dark-colored  solution. 

qul  none',*.    [Eng.  quin(oj/l);  -one.] 

Chem.:  CnHjOj.  A  compound  produced  by  the 
action  of  manganic  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on 
quinic  acid,  bcnzidinc,  aniline.  Ac.,  or  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  quinatcs.  It  crystallizes  in 
long,  transparent,  golden-yellow,  shining  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melts  at  116°,  and  volatalizos  without 
alteration.  Its  aqueous  solution  colors  the  skin 
brown,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  acquires  a 
dark  reddish  color,  ultimately  depositing  a  black- 
brown  precipitate. 

qul  non  Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  quinon(e);  -ic.J  Con- 
tained in,  or  derived  from  quinone. 

quinonic-acld,  «. 

ChemMry:  CijHgOt  (T).  An  acid  obtained  by 
Schoonbroodt  by  heating  quinone  with  potash,  but 
very  imperfectly  described.  When  heated  with 
excess  of  potash,  it  is  said  to  yield  a  brown 
empyrcumatic  oil,  <  gnHjOj,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
solidifying  in  tho  cold  to  brown  crystalline  lamius>. 
( Watt».) 

quln  6  tan  nlc.  a.  [Eng.  quinolne) ,  and  tannic.} 
Derived  from,  or  containing  quiaone  and  tannio 
acid. 

quinotannlc-acid,  «. 

CAfm. :  <\2H3oO«(7).  finchonntflunie  acid.  One 
of  the  tannic  acids  found  in  cinchona  barks.  It 
forms  a  yellow,  friable,  hygroscopic  mass,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  other,  tho  ethereal  solution 
being  almost  colorless.  Its  aqueous  solution,  when 
exposed  to  tho  air,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and 
deposits  cinchona  red.  It  unites  with  bases,  form- 
ing salts  which  are  very  unstable  and  of  little  im- 
portance. It  colors  ferric  salts  green,  and  produces 
an  abundant  yellowish  precipitate  with  tartar 
emetic. 

qnl-n.6  -v»,  adj.  [See  def.]  Contained  in,  or 
derived  from  Cinchona  nova. 

quinova-bitter,  t.    [QuiNornr.] 

quinova-sugar, «. 

Chemistry:  CfiHi-)O«.  A  saccharine  substance  ob- 
tained by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  quinovin,  filtering,  neutralizing 
filtrate  with  sodic  carbonate,  again  filtering,  ana 
evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  at  l(«i  .  It  i  an 
uncrystallizable.  hygroscopic  body  with  a  slightly 
bitter  taste,  and  resembles  mannitan  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  sugar. 

qul-nd  va  tan  nlc,  a.  [Eng.  quinova,  and  tan- 
nic.J  A  term  applied  to  the  tannic  acid  of  Cinchona 
noixj. 


boll,     boy;     puiit,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zUua.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


quino  vat  annic  -  acid 

qulnovatannic-acld,  «. 

•).    An  acid  obtained  from  the 
bark  i.     It  lias  a  hitter  tastnandis 

iiy  gelatine  or  tartar  emetic, 
qul  no   vie, . i.   [Eng.  t/uinoi'(in);  -ic.]    Derived 
from  or  containing  nuinovin. 

qulnovlc-acld,  s. 

<'h,m.. •  r,, H»O4.    Chinovic  acid.    A  dibasic  acid 

produced  l>y  pa.— ing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 

an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinovin.   It  forms  a  white, 

Bandy,   crystalline    powder,    insoluble    in    water, 

."lightly   soluble   in   ether,   but    soluble    in   boiling 

alcohol.    Heated  to  150'  it   molts,  solidifying   on 

cooling  to  a  fissured  moss.  At  a  higher  temperature 

it  burns,  leaving  no  residue. 

quln  -o-vln,  ».    [Eng.  quinov(a) ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  CjoHjgO*.  Chinovin.  Quinova-bitter.   An 

amorphous,  bitter  substance,  first  obtained  from 

Ciarhona  nova, in  1SJ1,  by  Pelletier  and  Caventon. 

It    is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  its 

solutions  being  dextro-rotatory.    It  appears  to  be  a 

constant  constituent  of  the  bark,  but  the  amount 

obtained  rarely  exceeds  two  per  cent. 

quln  -6~yl,  s.  [Eng.  quin(ine),  and  (hydr)o(x)yl."\ 

Chem.:  C«HjO2.    A  diatomic  radical  which  may 

be  supposedto  exist  in  quinono  and  its  derivatives, 

?nitione    itself    being    regarded    as    the    hydride 
iVII.,0,1   11, 

qnln-Oyl-am  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  quinoyl,  and  amic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  quinoyl  and  ammonia. 

qulnoylamic-acld,  «. 

H2  /  V 

Ctem.:  CjHsOaN^CuHAj)  '  >y.  This  acid  is 
unknown  in  tho  free  state,  but  dichloro-quinoylamic 

acid,  ((V'liOj) "  [y,  is  produced  by  tho  action  of 

H  ) 

aqueous  ammonia  on  perchloro-quinone.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  long  black  needles,  having  an  adaman- 
tine luster,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 

quln-6yl -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  quino(ne);  -yl,  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  quinone. 

qulnoylic-acid, «. 

Chemistry:  C»HjO4.  A  bibasjc  acid  unknown 
in  the  free  state,  but  its  dichlorinated  derivative, 
('sH^Cl-jOi,  is  produced  by  tho  action  of  potash  on 
tetracmoroquinone.  It  crystallizes  in  yellowish- 
white  nacreous  scales  soluble  in  water. 

quln-qna-&8s  -Im  a,  »u6»(.  [Lat.,  fern.  sing,  of 
quinqua(ie*imus=tlltivlh.]  (See  compound.) 

Quinquageslma  Sunday,  >.  The  Sunday  next 
before  Lent,  being  about  fifty  days  before  Easter. 

*quln-quan'  g.U  lar,  atlj.  [Pref.  quinque,  and 
Eng.  angular  (q.  v.) .]  Having  five  angles  or  corners. 

"Exactly  round,  ordinntely  qufnquanffular,  or  having 
the  sides  parallel."— .Wore.-  Antid.  against  Atheism. 

quln  quar  tic  u  Ian,  s.  [English  quinquar- 
ticul(ar);  -an.} 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Arminians,  in  Iho  seventeenth 
century,  who  agreed  wit  h  the  Reformed  Church  in 
all  doctrinesexeepttho  Five  Points  (q.  v.).  [AXIOM. 

IAS,  QUINtjUARTICULAR.J 

•qnln  qnar-tlc  -\j-lar,  a.  [Lat.  guinque=fivc. 
and  Eug.  articular  (q.  v.).]  Consisting  of  flve  arti- 
cles. 

•qulnqnartlcular-controversy, «. 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose  in  Cam- 
bridge A.  D.  1594  between  Arminians  and  Calvinists 
regarding  tho  five  points  (q.  v.).  In  1626  two  con- 
ferences were  held  with  a  view  to  settle  the  dispute. 
It  was  revived  nt  Oxford  and  in  Ireland  A.  D.  1631. 


"They  have  given  an  end  to  the  quiitquarticitlar  contra- 
vernn." — Sanderton, 

quln  qu8  ,pref.  [  I. at.  live.  |  Consisting  of ,  or 
IHTtaining  to  tho  number  five;  fivefold. 

quln  que  an  gled  (le  as  el),  ndj.  [Pref.  quin- 
que-t  and  Eng.  angle  (q.  v.)]  Having  fivo  angles; 
quiuquangular. 

quln  que  cap  su  lar,  ».  [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
KIIK-  ciipsulnr  (q.  v.). ) 

Hot. :  Having  five  capsules. 

qnln  que  c6s  late,  adj.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  costnte  (q.  v.).J 

Bot.:  Five-ribbed. 

quln  quS  dSn  tate,  quln-que-d6n  tat  ed,  a. 
[Pref.  quinque-,  and  KIIK-  <l'nl<t>'.  <ltnt<ited  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (t  ZoOl. :  Having  flve  teeth  or  indentations. 

quln  quS  far  -I-Ofi«,  n.  [From  Lot.  quinque, 
on  analogy  of  multifarious,  Ac.  ] 

lint.:  Opening  into  five  parts;  extending  in  five 
directions. 
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quIn'-qnS-fid.  a.  [Lat.  quinque=fiie,  andfiitdo 
(lirft.  ri<(i)  =  to  cleave.] 

Bot/W  leave*)  :  Cleft  in  the  middle  into  five 
divisions. 

quln  quS  fo -U-ate,  qnln  qu«  16  II  it  ed,  <•• 
[Lat.  quinque/olius,  from  «u«n«u«=flve,  and/oiium 
=a  leaf.l 

£ot.:  Having  five  leaves. 

quln-qu8-llt -«r-»l,  a.  [Prof,  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  lt<erai  (q.  T.).]  Consisting  of  five  letters. 

quln-que  16  bate,  quln  -qn6-16bed,  a.  [Pref. 
quinque-,  and  Eng.  locate,  lotted  (q.  v.).] 

#of. :  Having  flve  lobes. 

quln-qu6-l8c'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
EiiK.  foo«Jar(q.  v.).l 

Hot.:  Having  five  locnli,  cavities,  or  cells,  as  tho 
apple. 

quln  -quS-nSrved,  a.  [Pref. quinquc-,  and  Eng. 
nerved.) 

Hot. :  Having  flve  nerves,  all  proceeding  from  the 
base. 

quln-qu8n  na -11-a,  ».  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of 
gutng««nna/w=quinquennial  (q.  v.).] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  Public  games  celebrated  every  flve 
years. 

quln-qu8n'-nl-ad,  subsl.  [QUINQUENNIUM.]  A 
periodor  space  of  flve  years.  (Ten»y«m.) 

quln-qu8n  -nl-al,  a.    [Lat.  quinquennia*,  quin- 

rii  niili*.    from     quinquennium  =  quinquennium 
v.).]    Happening  or  recurring  once  in  every  flve 
years  ;  lasting  flve  years. 

"The  great  quinquennial  festival  of  Jove." 

West:  Ptndar;  Xemean  Odes,  xl. 

quln  qu8n  -nl-fim,  «.  [Lat.  from  guinyue=flve, 
and  a  a  a  us  :i  year.]  A  space  or  period  of  five 
years. 

quIn^uS-part'-Ite,  o.  [Prof,  quinque-,  and 
Eng.partite  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  of,  or  divided  into  flve 
parts. 

2.  Hot. :  Divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  flve  por- 
tions. 

quln  quo"  pin   nate,  adj.    [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  pinnate.] 
Hot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Five  times  pinnate. 

quln   que  reme,  ».    [Latin  quinqueremiSj  from 

?uin9«e=five,  and  remu*=an  oar ;  Fr.  quinqutreme : 
tal.  qvinqutrtme.]    A  galley  having  flve  ranks  of 
rowers. 

"The  first  galley  .  .  .  that  came  near  them  wan  a 
quinquereme.~Bre.nde:  yttintii*  Curtius,  to,  62. 

quIn-quS-sy'l -la-ble,  «.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  syllable  (q.  v.).]  A  word  of  five  syllables. 

quln  -quS-valve,  quIn-quS-val -vu-lar,  adj. 
[Pref.  quinque-,  and  Eng.  valve,  valvular  (q.  v.).] 

Hot. :  Opening  by  flve  valves,  as  the  pericarp  of 
flax. 

quln  -qnS-vIr  (pi.  quIn-queV-I-ri), ».  [Latin, 
from  q«inqu€  =  flve,  and  vir=a  man.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  One  of  a  body  of  flve  commissioners 
who  were  frequently  appointed  under  the  republic 
as  extraordinary  magistrates  to  carry  any  measure 
into  effect. 

quln    qul  na,  s.    [  Sp.  quina  quina.] 
Pharm. :  Peruvian  bark. 

"Thence  curue  the  finest  tobacco,  quinquina,  coffee, 
•ugar."— Stacaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

quln   qul  n6,  «.    [QUINQUINA  (T).J 

Sot.:  Myrospermum  peruiferum. 

quln  qul  ra  -dl  ate,  adj.  [Latin  quinque=6ve, 
andEng.  rudiate.)  Having  flve  rays.  (TJsedchiefly 
of  the  starfishes.) 

"  There  are  four,  six,  anil  seven  rayed  form*,  aft  well  an 
the  more  ordinary  quinquirudtate  specimen*." — Athe- 
nirum,  June  12.  1886,  p.  782. 

quln  quly -a-lent,  a.  [Lat.  quinque=&ve,  and 
rul'im  (geuit.  valentis),  pr.  par.  of  txiJeo  =  U>  be 
worth.] 

Chem. :  Equivalent  to  flve  units  of  any  standard, 
especially  to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.    [PENTADS.] 
•qulnse,  r.t.    [Etymol.  doubtful.]    To  carve  (a 
plover.) 

"In  qutnsing  plovers,  and  in  winging  qaalles." 

II, ill:  lialtm,  Ir.  2. 

quln  sf,  quln  an  9?,  'aquln  an-cy1,  *squln- 
lle,«.  [CYNAMCIIE.J 

Pathol. :  Inflammatory  sore-throat.  There  in 
swelling  of  one  tonsil,  or  of  both,  attended  with 
ditliculty  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  and  febrile 
symptoms.  Quinsy  has,  though  rarely,  proved  fatal 
by  producing  suffocation,  but  it  generally  termin- 
'atos  favorably  by  resolution  or  suppuration.  In 
the  latter  case  a  good  deal  of  purulent  matter  is 
discharged,  and  tho  patient  is  immediately  relieved. 


quintessence 


tquinsy-berry, «. 

Bot. :  \  name  for  tho  black  currant,  which  is  of 
use  in  quinsy. 

quln  B?-w8rt,  *quln -an-$?  wort,  ».  [Eng. 
quinsy,  quinancy,  and  wort.] 

lint.:  Asperula  cynanchicn . 

quint,  «.     [Lat.  guinf(u»)=flftn.] 

Music:  (I)  The  interval  of  n  fifth.  (2)  An  organ 
stop,  sounding  a  fifth  above  the  foundation  stops, 
of  51  ft.  length  on  the  manuals,  1(1}  ft.  on  the  pedal. 
It  snould  not  be  used  without  a  double  diapason, 
to  which  it  forms  the  second  natural  harmonic,  or 
twelfth.  It  is  sometimes  used  on  the  pedal  organ 
without  a  double  diapason  (32  ft.),  but  with  <pu-- 
tionable  effect. 

quint,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  r;uin/(«»)  =  fifth.]  A  set 
or  sequence  of  five,  as  in  the  game  of  picquet. 

"The  state  has  made  a  quint 
Of  general*."          Butler:  Hudtbras,  III.  2,  1,541. 

quln  -tain,  «quin  -t811,  »quin-tane,  *quin  tin, 
'quin  tine,  whin  tane,  ».  [Fr.  quintaine;  Low 
Lat.  quintana,  from  Lat.  quintana  —  &  street  in  a 
camp,  so  intersecting  the  teutsof  the  two  legions  as 
to  separate  tho  ./'/'/* 
maniple  from  the 
sixth,  and  the  fifth 
turma  from  tho  sixth ; 
hence,  a  public  place 
of  exercise,  from 
Latin  quintanus, 
from  quintus  =  fifth 
(Skeat);  Ital.  quin- 
tana. ]  A  figure  or  ob- 
ject to  be  tilted  at; 
a  favorite  English 
sport  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  consisted  of 
an  npright  post,  on 
the  top  of  which  a 
cross  post  turned 
upon  a  pin ;  at  one 
end  of  the  cross  post  Quintain, 

was  a  broad   board, 

and  at  the  other  a  heavy  sand-bag;  the  play  was 
to  ride  against  the  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass 
by  before  the  sand-bag,  coming  round,  should  strike 
the  tiller. 

"At  quintain  he 
Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  countee." 

Ben  Jongon:  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbtek. 

quln  -tal,  *quyn-tall,  «.  [Fr.  quintal,  from  Sp. 
quintal,  from  Arab.  qintdr=  a  weight  of  Im  Ibs.  of 
twelve  ounces  each,  from  Lat.  centum  — &  hundred. 1 
A  weight  of  100  or  112  pounds,  according  to  the  scale 
used.  The  French  quintal  metrique  is  100  kilo- 
grammes or  220.46  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

"Allow  eche  person  in  the  whole  fleete  half  a  quintatt 
euery  moneth.  — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  693. 

quin    tan,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  quintanue,  from  yuiiilun 

A.  As  adj. :    Happening  or  recurring  every  fifth 
day ;  as,  a  quintan  fever. 

B.  As  substantive  I 

Pathol.:  An  intermittent  fever,  of  which  the 
paroxysms  return  every  fifth  day. 

quln  tine,  subst.  [Lat.  quint  (us)  =  &Mi;  -tine. I 
[PESTANE.] 

•quln  -tell,  s,    [QUINTAIN.] 

quln  tene,  nub.it.  [Lat.  guinf(w)=flfth;  -ene.1 
[.\MVI.ENE.J 

quln  -  tSn-yi,  a.  [Eng.  quinten(e):  -yl.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  quintenc. 

qulntenyl-alcohol, «. 

Chem.:  CsHuO^CCs^VfOHJa.  Amyl glycerine. 
A  thick  colorless  liquid  formed  by  the  action  of  sil- 
ver acetate  and  potassium  hydrate  on  bromoquin- 
tene  dibromide.  It  has  a  sweet  aromatic  taste,  and 
is  soluble  in  water. 

quln-t8r  -na,  «.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  species  of  guitar  not  unlike  a  violin  in 
shape,  having  three,  or  four,  or  five  pairs  of  catgut 
strings,  and  sometimes  two  single  strings  covered 
with  wire  in  addition,  played  with  the  fingers. 
About  two  centuries  ago  it  was  commonly  use<l  in 
Italy  by  tho  lower  orders  of  musicians  and  come- 
dians. 

quln    ter  on,  «.    [QuiNTBOON.] 

quln  tes  aence,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quintaesscn- 
iia=tho  fifth  essence ;  Ital.  quintessenza.] 

1.  The  fifth,  last,  or  highest  essence  of  power  in  a 
natural  body. 

••  The  ancient  Greeks  aaid  there  are  four  element*  or 
forms  in  which  matter  can  exist: — Fire,  or  the  imponder- 
able form;  air,  or  thegaaeons  form;  water,  or  the  liquid 
form;  and  earth,  or  the  solid  form.  The  Pythagoreans 
added  a  fifth,  which  they  called  ether,  more  subtile  and 
pure  than  fire,  and  possessed  of  an  orbicular  motion."— 
lir<  ir-  r:  l>n-t.  1'hrtute  and  Fable. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or,     wBre,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     m&t«.     cob,     cure,     unite,     cflr,    rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      a.    OB  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Hr. 


quintessence 
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quistron 


1,^^^^^^^^^  sinffito^^urou^rw^  K^^e  ^Ha'^^^o  r^'a^a^et?i 

^^SSffSA'S^h9'^^  TuIP,^.    [Welsbc^a  quick  flirt  or  turn  ESP*****    ^  - -A,;  .  puffi 

•'..H?.?.!?  S.lft£nJ0?l!?*!2j  !""  darhn!f  f?™,,0,*  ,e«?19-  c*wipjo=to  whip,  to  move  briskly  ;  Oael.  cuip  =  to  quirk,  «.    [Probably  from  the  same  r 

slit'lon1'—  VI -i        "">'/'"»/"""•''«<'   ol  the   Christian  whip  (q.  v.).]    A  sharp  or  sarcastic  jest  or  turn ;  a  cAirion'=to  turn  briskly ;  <-ftir»r=stron, 

"°:''. J. !r=_  _  cutting  or  severe  retort ;  a  taunt ,  a  gibe.  chu>yrnu= to  whir,  to  whiz ;   cAir ,',•„, 


3.  Chemistry:  The  alchemists  distinguished  four       "jrmn.  We  cynicks  are  m 
essences  answering  to  the  four  Aristotelian    ole-     find  I  didaufpthee? 
ments ;  to  these  Lullius  added  a  fifth,  namely,  alco-       "Aji.  No  verily;  why,  what's  a  quipt 
hoi,  denominated  quinta  essentia,  on  account  of  its 
enlivening  action.  The  term  is  sometimes  also  used 
to  denote  the  therapeutic  constituents  of  any  sub- 
stance.   (Watt*,) 


tes    seH9e,  r.  t.    [QUINTESSENCE,  «.]     To 
extract  as  a  quintessence;  to  distill. 

"The  bodies  then  (all  frailty  burn'd  away) 
Well  qutntessenc'd,  new  quulitieH  receive." 

Stirling:  Domet-daui  The  Fourth  Hourt. 

quInt-gs-sSn  -tlal,  quint  es  sen  tun  (tl  as 
shj.ir.  [Eng.  quintessenc(e)  ;  -i'a(.]  Consisting  of 
quintessence ;  of  the  nature  of  a  quintessence. 

"  Burns  has  wit,  fancy,  hamor,  and  passion  in  abun- 
dance,  together  with  that  qiilulrttential  and  indescribable 
gift  of  poetry."— Athenaeum,  April  23,  1881. 


"Man'*.  We  great  girders  call  it  a  short  saying  of  * 
sharp  wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  word." 

Lifly:  Alexander  and  Cawpatpe,  ill.  2. 

•quip,  •quippe,  v.  f.  &  i.    [Quip,  t.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  utter  quips  or  sarcasms  on  or  to; 
to  taunt,  to  sneer  at,  to  treat  with  sarcasms  or 
gibes. 

B.  /ntmii*.:  To  utter  quips  or  sarcasms;  to  sneer, 
to  scoff. 

qul-pd'  (qn  as  k),  ».   [QUIPU.] 

•quip  -p8r,  «.  [English  quip;  -er.]  A  joker,  a 
quibbler. 

"Some  desperate  qutpper." — Nashe:  Introd.  to  Greene1 
Xenaphou,  p.  14. 


„  impulse; 

fellows;  didst  thou  not  piece  of  craft ;  chiriredu  =  to  be  crafty,  to  piay 
tricks:  cf.  Uael.  cuireid  =  u  turn,  a  wile,  a  trick 
(Skeat).} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  artful  turn,  evasion,  or  subterfuge ;  a  shift, 
a  quibble. 

2.  A  fit,  a  turn  ;  a  sharp  stroke  or  attack. 

"  I've  felt  so  many  auirlct  of  joy  and  grief." 

Shakeip.:  All'*  Well  that  Endt  Well,  IIL  t. 

3.  A  sharp  taunt  or  return  ;  a  quip,  a  quibble. 
"  Ply  her  with  love  letters  and  billets, 

And  bait  them  well,  for  quirk*  and  quillets." 

Butler:  Hudlbraa,  III.  9. 

4.  A  flight  of  fancy ;  a  conceit. 

"  One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens." 

Shakeip.:  Othello,  II.  L 


5.  A  light  fragmentary  piece  of  music ;  an  irregu- 


qul  pu  ,  qui-pd   (quusk),«.    [Poruv.  <juipo=a    larair.    (Pope.) 

6.  The  clock  of  a  stocking. 


knot.] 
.lnlhri>ii. :  An  instrument  used  for  reckonin 


quln-tgtte  ,   quln  tet ,   quln  t6t-t6,  >.     [Fr. 
quintette,  from  Lat.  guinltu=fifth  ;  Ital.  qutntefto.] 

Music:  (1)  A  composition  in  five  parts  or  for  five  recording  events,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 

performers.    (2)  Part  of  a  movement  sung  by  five  to  the  Emperor  Suy-yin,  the  Prometheus  of  China, 

voices  <o/t,  opposed  to  coro.    (3)  A  composition  for  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  used  them  till  they 

two  violins,  two  tenors,  and  a  violoncello ;  or  two  were  superseded  by  the  art  of  writing.    The  quipn 

violins,  a  tenor,  and  two  violoncellos :  or  two  yio-  has  booi 

]ins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  and  double  bass,  having  North 
the  same  form  as  a  sonata.    (Stainer  t&  Barrett.) 

qulnt'-lc,  a.    [Lat.  guinftw=flfth.]   [QuAjmc.] 
quln -tile,  «.    [Lat.  quintus=t\tt\\.] 
Astral.:  The  aspect  of  planets  when  distant  from 
each  other  the  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72* . 

Quln-tll  -I-an.  Quln-tll  -H-an,  *.    [Seo  def.] 


7.  A  pane  of  glass  cut  at  the  sides  and  top  In  the 
form  of  a  rhomb. 

II.  Architecture  and  Carpentry  : 

1.  A  sudden  turn ;  applied  to  a  form  of  molding 


«en  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  Mexico,  among  the  m  wb-'ch  an  acute  recess  separates  the  molding 

h  American  Indians,  but  in  Peru  quipus  served  proper  from  the  fillet  or  soflit.    It  in  much  used 

as  the  regular  means  of  locord  and  communication  between  moldings  in  dothic  architecture;   in  Ore- 

for  a  highly-organized  society.    (See  extract.)  lan'  an<1  sometimes  in  Koman,  architecture  ovolos 

"The  quipu  I,  a  near  relation  of  the  rosary  and  the  and  ogees  are  usually  quirked  at  the  top. 

wampum-string.    It  consists  of  a  cord  with  knots  tied  In  .  '•  A  projecting  fillet  on  the  sole  or  sideof  a  groov- 

i»  • — .! .. ,u__  —  , —  — *,..„  BB*Mdsmsi   uri,i*t>  ..,.j.  as  a  fence  or  a  gaugo  for 


her  handkerchief  to  remember  a  commission  at  market  3.  A  piece  taken  out  of  any  regular  ground-plot 
by,  she  makes  a  rudimentary  qnipu.  .  .  .  Von  Tschndi  Or  floor,  so  as  to  make  a  court,  yard,  Ate. ;  thus,  if 
describes  them  as  consisting  of  a  thick  main  cord,  with  the  ground-plan  were  square  or  oblong,  and  a  piece 


•women  to  become  priests  and  bishops.    Tertulliau 
•wrote  against  them. 

quln  tll'-ll&n  (1  as  y),s.  [Lat.  quint(us)  =  fifth  ; 
Eng.  (m)illion  (q.  v.).]  A  number  produced  by  rais- 
ing a  million  to  the  fifth  power ;  a  number  formed 
of  a  unit  followed  by  thirty  ciphers.  In  French 
and  Italian  notation,  a  unit  followed  by  eighteen 
ciphers. 

•quln  -tin,  ».    [QUINTAIN.] 

quln    tine,  s.    [Lat.  <jiii«fu»=flfth.] 

Bot.  (of  an  ovule):  The  skin  of  the  nucleus.    It 

•was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  fifth  integument, 

counting  from  the  outside. 
quIn-tl-stSr  -nal,  s.    [Lat.  guin<u«=flfth,  and 

J£ng.,  &c.,  sternum.] 
Anat. :  The  fifth  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum. 

quln-to-,  pref.    [Lat.  qui»fu*=flftu.] 
Chem.:  A  synonym  of  Penta-  (q.  v.). 
quint  -die,  s.   [Ital.  quinto;  Lat.  qumfu*=fifth.] 
Music:  A  group  of  five  notes 
time  of  four. 


feet,  and  usually  much  less.     .     .     .     The  cords  are  often  quirk-molding    n. 
of  various  colors,  each  with  its  own  proper  meaning:  red 

for  soldiers,  yellow  for  gold,  white  for  silver,  green  for  Corp.,  dV. .;  A  molding  whoso  shnrp  and  sudden 
corn,  and  so  on.  This  knouwrking  was  especially  suited  return  from  its  extreme  projection  to  the  reentrant 
for  reckonings  and  statistical  tables;  a  single  knot  meant  angle  partakes  rather  of  a  straight  line  on  the  pro- 
ten,  a  double  one  a  hundred,  a  triple  one  a  thousand,  two  file  than  of  the  Curve. 

singles  side  by  side  twenty,  two  doubles  two  hundred.  niiTrlrorf    fi        l',,-    ,, ,,,-,-!-.    aft  i    v«m««^  „„  /.,» 
The  distance,  from  the  mafn  cord  were  of  great  impor-  niffi  wiil,  a  o  liVL  o?  rhm'.nol    -"    FonBcd  °r  fur- 
tance,  as  was  the  sequence  of  the  branches,  for  the  priici.  D                                  "rk  or  Channel, 
pal  objects  were  placed  on  the  first  branches  and  near  the  qUirked-mOlding,  8.     [QUIRK-HOLDING.] 
trunk,  and  so  In  decreasing  order.    This  art  of  reckoning  nilTrlr  -tub    n      rVntr  ntiirl-  •    i*k  1 
.    .    .    is  still  in  use  among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Puna."  sn,  a.     L*-ng.  quirk,  -wA.J 
— Talor:  Earli/  Hi»t.  Mankind  (ed.  1818),  pp.  1M-15S.  1.  Having  the  character  or  nature  of  a  quirk; 
quire  (1), 'quairs,   *queare,  *cwaer,  «.    [Old  Consistiu8"'quirks,  turns,  or  quibbles;  quibbling. 
Fr.  quaier,  quayer,cayer  (Fr.  cahier),  prob.  from  "  Sometlmee  it  [facetionsnessl  is  lodged  in  a  sly  que*- 
Lat.  guafern«m=a  collection  of  four  leaves,  a  small  ti.on-,lll.a  ""''r*'""  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation.  In  can- 
quire,   from   guafern<=four  each,    from   quatuor=  nmgly  diverting  or  cleverly   retorting  an  objection."— 
four;  Italian  quaderno=&  quire  of  paper;  Spanish  Barr<«<'-'  Sermon*,  vol.  i..  -..,.  14. 
cuaderno.]  2.  Resembling  a  quirk, 
collei 


1.  A 


ection  of  twenty-four  sheets  of  paper. 
'  iting,  and  many 
Newspaper   has 


Full  of  quirks. 


Wrapping,  envelope,  flat-cap,  printing,  and'many    quibbles,  or  subterfu'ge's;  qtiibtling",  shifty  !*~a»,~a 
other   papers   are    not    folded.      !M*m»e»\o»^i.    tiao    — .-„! — i 


twenty-five  sheets  to  the  quire. 
2.  A  collection  of  one  of  each  of  the  sheets  of  a 


quirk  -y*;  a.    [Eng.  quirk;  -y 
.nibbles,  or  sub*  —  *  ----  ----•!- 

quirky  lawyer. 

quls  ca-11  -n»,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  quiscal(us)  ; 


ft    *anler    *auere    •anver  «     r  \nothnr    m-en  cu"ed.*iP  much  bent  down ;  tail  longer  than 
,>f  rAmr  i  o   v  ??  quyer,  «.   [Another    wings:  legs  fitted  for  walking.    Color  of  males  eu- 

dr'M&rl;.  chorus.  tirefy  "lack  with  lustrous  reflections. 


quln    tone,   s.     [Latin  '/" 
[VALYL.ENE.] 

qulnt-ro6n',  quln-t8r-8n,  ».    [Sp.  quinteron,      *S}JJ  'f'; 
from  Lat.  guin(u«=flfth;   cf.  guadroo.i.J     In  the 

West  Indies,  the  child  of  «  white  man  by  „  woman        1'..Hr«i.d;;'ndrneAg.r.Tuhe,u(r«  of  birdes  quls'-ca-lus.  ..    [A  word  of  no  etyrn.) 

r^^n^lS^^e.tilfi^S^^ll.WMS  Their  divers  note,  f  attune  unto  hi,  lay."  Ornith.:    The  typical   genus   of   the   sub-family 

SB^-O  hfo  Spen,er:  F.  Q.,  U.  nil.  76.       Quiscalin*,  with  ten  species,  ranging  from  Vene- 

2.  The  part  of  the  choir  assigned  to  the  choristers    zuela  and  Columbia  northward  to  the  central  United 
quln'-tu-ple.   n.    [Fr.,   from   Lat.   quintuples,    or  singorj;  the  choir, 
from  q«in<«»=fifth ;  cf.  quadruple.]  3.  A  company,  an  assembly. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fivefold ;  multiplied  five  times.  quire,  *quler,  t>.  i.    [QUIRE  (2),  ».]    To  sing  in 

II    Technically  '  concert  or  chorus ;  to  sing  harmoniously. 

1,  Bo/v  Having  as  the  arrangement  five  or  a  mul-  '"  •"""••  ^^J^^^t^'.'r.  1. 

•qulr-I-iy,  adv.    [QuiRLE.]    Revolvingly. 
qulr-l-na  -11-a,  «.  pi.    [Lat.] 
Roman  Antiq. :  Annual  feasts  at  Rome  in  honor 
of  Romulus,  who  was  also  called  Qniriuus. 
qul-rl  -nus,  s.    [See  dcf.  of  compound.] 
qulrlnus-oil,  s. 


[Fr. 


i'.  J    Armor  for  the  thighs. 


tiple  of  five. 

2.  Music:  Applied  to  a  species  of  time,  containing 
tivf  notes  of  equal  value  in  a  bar. 

quintuple-nerved,  quintuple-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf)  :  Having  five  nerves  all  proceed- 
ing from  above  the  base  of  the  lamina. 

quln  -tu-ple,  v.  t.  [QXTINTUPLE.  a.]  To  make 
five  times  as  much  or  as  numerous  ;  to  multiply  five- 
fold. 

quln  -tyi,  subst.    [Latin  guinf(u«)=fiftli;    -yl.] 


States. 
•qulBh,  >. 

[CU1SH.] 

"  One  sort  had  the  quiahet,  the  gn»nes,  the  surlettes,  ye 
socketUM  on  the  rj-ght  side  and  on  the  left  side  sylver."— 
Hall:  Uenru  IV.  (an.  1). 

quls  -qna-lls,  «.  [Lat.  quitf=who1  and  qualisf 
=of  what  kind?  Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  clas- 
sifying it.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Combrotos?.  Calyx  long,  tubu- 
lar ;  petals  five,  larger  than  the  teeth  of  the  calyx ; 
stamens  ten,  exserted  ;  drupe  dry,  five-angled,  one 
seed.  Shrubs  with  climbing  branches  and  white  or 


quin    zaine.  .s-. 
<-im=nfteen.] 

1.  A  stanza  consisting  of  fifteen  lines. 

2.  The  fourteenth  day  after  a  feast-day,  or  the 
fifteenth  if  the  days  bo  counted  inclusively. 


Chem.:  Akindof  rock  oil  of  thickish  consistence,    red  flowers.    Natives  of  Java,  the  Malay  Arehipel- 
"    •  -          -•       —    •  •  — •  ago,  and  India. 

qulst,  quest,  s.  [Icel.  quesa  =  s.  bird,  prob.  of  the 
pigeon  kind;  4t»i'«7i'=tho  branch  of  a  tree.]  The 
ringdove  or  wood-pigeon  ;  the  cushat. 

"Those  holes  pecked  into  the  roots  themselves  are  not 
done  by  the  <fitisfa." — London  Zfcu'/y  Telegraph. 

•quls  -trftn,  'quys  troune,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  ] 
A  beggar,  a  scullion.  (Komaunt  of  the  Rose,  886.) 


so  called  from  the  Capel  of  St.  Quirinus  at  Tegern- 
soe,  near  wliich  it  issues.     It   is  brownish-yellow, 
olive-green  by  reflected  light,  and  has  a  specific 
[Fr.,  from  quinze ;  Lat.  quinde-    gravity  0'835. 

quir  -Is-tSr,  *quer-este,  s.    [QUIRE  (2),  «.]   A 
chorister,  a  singer. 

"The  coy  quiristers,  that  lodge  within." 

fftomson:  Spring,  61. 


boll,     b6y*;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     5hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tnls;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -jlon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


quit 

quit,  'quyt  en,  r.  (.  A  i.  [O.  Fr.  qulter  (French 
quittrri,  from  fl«i/c  =  i|iiit  (q.  v.);  Spanish  &  Port. 
quitur :  luil.  quitare,  chitart.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  dNrliargi',  as  an  obligation,  debt,  or  duty; 
to  moot  and  satisfy. 

"  A«  if  he  came  to  beg 
And  not  to  quit  a  «cora." 

Cowper:  Yearly  Distress. 
•2.  To  pay  for. 

3.  To  get  free ;  to  deliver,  to  absolve,  to  acquit. 
"  God  quit  yon  In  his  meroy." 

Hhakesp.:  Henry  r.,  II.  2. 

•4.  To  remit. 

"To  quit  the  flne  for  one-half  of  his  goods." 

Shakesp.    Merchant  of  Venice,  1?.  L 
•3.  To  set  free  or  deliver,  as  from  something  hurt- 
ful, oppressive,  or  disagreeable;  to  relieve,  to  lio- 
trata. 

8.  (Rejlez.1 :  To  meet  the  claims  upon,  or  expec- 
tations hold  of ;  to  conduct,  to  behave,  to  acquit. 
(1  .s-.miucl  iv.  9.) 

7.  To   repay,   to  requite.     (Chapman:   Homers 

•d.  To  carry  through;  to  do  or  perform  to  the 
end ;  to  discharge  fully. 

"  Nerer  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 
With  greater  hazard,  and  with  more  renown. 

Daniel. 

9.  To  depart  from ;  to  leave ;  to  go  away  or  retire 
from. 

"He  quitted  the  camp,  and  retired  to  Lochaber."— 
Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlii. 

10.  To  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  cease. 

"Their  father, 

Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  such  sorrow 
That  htquit  being."          Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  L  1. 

II.  To  resign,  to  give  up. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  leave  or  remove  from  a  place. 

2.  To  stop ;  as.  You  '/ "  /  /  teasing  me. 

•IT  (1)  To  quit  cost :  To  pay  the  cost  or  expenses ; 
to  be  remunerative ;  to  give  a  return. 

(2)  To  quit  scores:  To  make  even;  to  choose  mu- 
tually from  demands  by  mutual  equivalents  given. 

quit,  'cwlte,  *qnyt,  «quyte,  a.  [O.  Fr.  quite 
(Fr.  giiirte)  =  dischar«ed,  quit,  released,  from  Lat. 
quiftum,  accus.  of  quietus— at  refit,  satisfied;  Sp. 

S/i/ii  qiiit.  Quit  is  a  shorter  form  of  quiet  (q.  v.).] 
ihcharged  or  released  from  a  debt,  obligation, 
duty,  or  penalty :  free,  clear,  absolved. 

IF  The  word  is  frequently  used  colloquially  in  the 
form  quits,  as,  to  be  quits  with  one ;  that  is.  to  be 
on  even  terms  with  him,  to  have  arranged  claims  or 
demands  by  mutual  concessions ;  hence,  as  an  ex- 
clamation, Quits!  wo  are  quits  or  even. 

"Rhe's  quits  with  them  now."  —  Vanburgh:  Provoked 
Wife,  Hi.  L 

Double  or  quits,*  Double  or  quit:  A  term  in  gam- 
bling, when  the  stake  lost  by  one  player  is  either  to 
be  doubled  in  the  event  of  his  losing  again,  or  to  be 
reduced  to  nothing  in  the  oventof  his  winning,  thus 
making  the  two  parties  quits. 

••"Twere  good  to  fight  double  or  qutt."—Beaum.  it  Flet.: 
King  and  .\a  King,  ill.  1. 

quit-rent,  *.  Rent  paid  by  the  freeholders  and 
copyholders  of  a  manor  in  discharge  or  acquittance 
of  other  services.  (Eng.) 

•'Both aorta  are  Indifferently  denominated  quit-rents, 
outfit  reditus,  because  thereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and 
free  of  all  other  service*." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
eh.  3. 

quit,  s.  |  Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  onomatopoetic, 
from  the  note  of  the  birds.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  applied  to  many  birds 
in  Jamaica.  The  IJanana  Quit,  Certhia  flaveola; 
the  Kim'  Quit,  Euphonta  Jamaica :  the  Grass  Quit, 
flprrmophit'i  iilivarra ;  and  the  Orange  Quit,  Tana- 
grrlla  ruflcnllis.  ((fosse.) 

•quit  »1,  ».  [Eng.  quit  or  quite,  v. ;  -al.]  A  re- 
quital. (Spanish  Tragedy,  Hi.) 

qui  tarn,  phr.    [Lat.=who  as  well.] 

Lmr :  A  popular  action  on  a  penal  statute,  partly 
at  thesuit  of  the  qu<H>n,  and  partly  at  that  of  an 
informer;  so  called  from  the  words :  "  qui  lam  pro 
dnmimi  n-k'ina,  mmni  pro  sr>  ipso,"  &c.~ who  (sues) 
as  well  (for  our  lady,  thn<iucen,  as  for  himself). 

quitch,  quitch  grass,  >.  (For  quick,  quick- 
grass,  from  its  vitality  and  rapid  growth. ] ' 

Botany:  (1)  Triticum  repent  [Coucn-oBASs];  (2) 
Aarostisstolonifmi.  |  FIOKIN.  | 

"They  are  the  best  corn  to  grow  on  grounds  subject  to 
quitchurtiss  or  other  weed*." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

quit  claim,  r.  t.    [QUITCLAIM,  «.] 

I."  >r :  'It,  aha  in  Ion.  n-nomiri',  or  resign  a  claim  or 
titli'to;  to  ri'lini|ui-h  a  claim  to  hy  ili-cil,  «  it  lioiit 
^covenants  of  warranty  against  adverse  and  para- 
mount titles. 
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quit  claim,  'quite-claym,  «.  4  a.  [Eng.quU, 
iiinl  claim.] 

A.  At  substantive .' 

£.aic:  A  deed  of  release:  an  instrnment  by  which 
some  claim,  right,  or  title,  real  or  supposed,  to  an 
estate,  is  relinquished  to  another  without  any  cove- 
nant or  warranty,  express  or  implied. 

B.  At  adj. :  Free  from  claim. 

quite,  'qulgnt,  »quyte,  adv.    [QUIT,  a.] 

1.  Completely,  j>erfectly,  wholly,  entirely,  thor- 
oughly. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  degree;  very;  as,  quite 
hot,  guile  young,  &c. 

If  In  this  country  this  word  is  loosely  used,  as  in 
the  phrases  quite  a  while,  quite  a  house,  quite  a  lit- 
tle while,  &c. 

•qulte-Clame,  verb  trans.  To  release,  to  absolve. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  14.) 

quite-entire,  a. 

Bot. :  Perfectly  free  from  division  of  the  margin. 
A  stronger  term  than  entire. 

quite-simple,  «.    [SIMPLE,  a.,  II.] 

•quite,  *quyte,  ».  t.  [QuiT,  verb.'}  To  quit,  to 
requite,  to  repay,  to  return. 

*qulte'-ly ,  'quyte-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  quite;  -!».] 

1.  Quite,  completely,  entirely. 

2.  Freely,  at  liberty. 

Qut-t6(qnaslc),«.    [See  def.] 
<•"»/..•  The  capital  city  of  the  Republic  of  Ecua- 
dor. 

Quito-orange,  t. 

Hot. :  The  berry  of  Solarium  quitoense. 
quits,  s.    [QuiT,  a.] 

quit  -ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  quit,  v. ;  -able.}  Capable 
of  Doing  quitted  or  vacated. 

•qult'-tal,  subst.  [English  quit,  or  quite,  v. ;  -al.] 
Requital,  return,  repayment,  quittance. 

quit  tance,  'quit  aunce,  *cwit  aunce,  a.  [O. 
Fr.  quitance,  from  Low  Lat.  quietantia;  O.  Span. 
quitanza;  Ital.  quitanza,  quietanza.] 

1.  A  discharge  or  release  from  a  debt  or  obliga- 
tion ;  an  acquittance. 

"In  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation." — 
Shakesp.:  Uerry  Wires  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

*2.  Recompense,  return,  repayment,  requital. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  2.) 

•quit  -tance,  r.  t.  [QUITTANCE,*.]  To  repay,  to 
requite. 

"  Fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  VI.,  /•(.  /.,  ii.  1. 

quit  -t8r  (1),  ».    [Eng.  quit,  v. ;  -tr,] 
1.  One  who  quits  or  loaves. 
•2.  A  deliverer. 

quit  -tSr  (2),  qult-t5r,  qwytur,  s.  [Prob.  for 
quttture  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
•1.  The  scoria  of  tin. 

2.  Matter  discharging  or  flowing  from  a  wound  or 
sore. 

II.  Farr.:  An  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair  and 
hoof,  generally  on  the  inside  quarter  of  a  horse's 
hoof,    ('ailed  also  Quitter-bone, 
quitter-bone,  >.   [QUITTEB  (2),  II.] 
•qult'-ture,  s.    [Eng.  quit,  v.  ;-vre.]    A  discharge 
of  matter  from  a  sore  or  wound ;  an  issue. 

"  To  cleanse  the  quttture  from  thy  wound." 

Chapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  ziv. 

qulv  -Sr  (1),  *quyv-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.cuivre,  cuevre, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  kohhar;  Ger.  kocher~&  quiver;  A. 
8.  cocur,  carer;  Dut.  kokrr ;  l)aa.kogger;8w.koger; 
led.  ko'iur.]  A  case  or  sheath  for  arrows. 

"Hie  bow  and  gildeu  quiver  lying  him  betide." 

Spenser:  F.  <J.,  III.  T.  34. 

quiver-tree, ». 

Bot. :  Aloe  dichotoma. 

qulv  -Sr  (2),  >.  [QuiVEE,  v.1  The  act  or  state  of 
quivering;  a  tremulous  motion;  a  shaking,  a 
quaking,  a  trembling. 

qnlv-8r,o.  [A.S.cwtfer.]  Nimble,  active ;  full 
of  motion. 

qulv  -8r,  *quyv-er.  v.  i.  [From  the  same  root  as 
owirer,  a.,  quaver,  and  quake  i  cf.  O.  Dan.  kuii'cn, 
fc»n>'ren  =  to  quiver.] 

1.  To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  shudder,  to  shiver,  to 
quake. 

"  He  qutver'd  with  his  feet  imd  lay  for  dead." 

Dryden:  1'alaman  and  Arclte,  ill.  704. 

2.  To  move  or  play  with  a  tremulous  motion. 

"  Holding  in  hand  her  Urge  and  quivering  spere." 
Xurr-ru     I'iratfi  /Kneftl,  ii. 


quizzing-glass 

quIv'-Sred,  a.    [Eng.  quiver  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
\.  Furnished  or  provided  with  a  quiver. 
"  Her,  as  she  halted  on  a  green  hill-top, 
A  qittrrr'il  hunter  spy'd. 

Logan:  Episode  of  Levlna. 

2.  Sheathed,  as  in  a  quiver. 

• '  When  his  quiver' il  shafts  she  did  not  see." 

Sherburne:  Rape  of  Helen. 
QUlV'-Sr-IAg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [QuiVEB,  «.] 
qulv  -Sr-Ing-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  quivering;  -ly.]   In 
a  quivering  or  trembling  manner ;  with  quivering. 
"  It  strotched  ont  its  limbs  quiverinoly  upon  the  table." 
— Poe:  Works  (1864),  ii.  430. 

qulv  -Sr  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  quiver,  v. ;  -i»A.]  Tremu- 
lous, quivering. 

qulv  -8r-w5rt,  «.  [Eng.  quiver  (2), «.,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Confervacew  (q.  v.).    (Paxton.) 
qui  vive  (qu  ask), pAr.    [Fr.=who lives?]    The 
challenge  of  a  French  sentry  to  any  person  ap- 
proaching  his    post,    equivalent    to    the    English 
"  Who  goes  there?  "    Hence,  To  be  on  the  qui  vive= 
to  be  on  the  alert  or  lookout,  to  be  watchful  and 
attentive. 

"  The  mail  roads  were  .  .  .  lined  with  people  on  the 
qui  vive  for  the  smallest  installment  of  news  from  Lon- 
don."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•qulx  6te,  v.  i.  [QUIXOTIC.]  To  act  like  Don 
Quixote. 

"You  shall  Quixote  it  by  yourself."— randrua*.  False 
Friend,  iv.  2. 

quix  6t  -ic,  a.  [After  Don  Quixote,  the  hero  of 
Cervantes'  romance  of  that  name,  who  is  pictured 
as  a  half-crazy  champion  of  the  supposed  distressed, 
and  a  caricature  of  the  knight-errants  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.]  Extravagantly  romantic ;  aiming  at  an 
extravagantly  ideal  standard ;  visionary  ;  ridicu- 
lously venturesome  or  romantic. 

qulx-5t  -Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  quixotic;  -ally.] 
In  a  quixotic  manner;  in  a  mador  absurdly  roman- 
tic manner. 

qulx  -6t  Ism,  8.  [QUIXOTIC.]  Schemes  or  actions 
like  those  of  Dou  Quixote ;  romantic  or  visionary 
ideas. 

quiz  -6t-rf ,  s.  [Quixonc.]  Quixotism ;  vision- 
ary schemes. 

quiz.  o.  [A  word  which  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  following  joke :  Daly,  manager  of  the  Dublin 
theater,  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  introduce  into 
the  language  within  twenty-four  hours  a  new  word 
of  no  meaning.  Accordingly  on  every  wall,  or  all 
places  accessible,  were  chalked  up  the  four  mystic 
letters,  and  all  Dublin  was  inquiring  what  they 
meant.  The  wager  was  won,  and  the  word  remains 
current  in  our  language.  (Brewer.)] 

1.  Something  designed  to  puzzle  or  turn  one  into 
ridicule;  a  hoax,  a  jest. 

2.  One  who  quizzes  or  banters  another. 

3.  An  odd-looking  person  ;  an  original. 

"I  cannot  suffer  you  to  make  such  aquiz  of  yourself." — 
Mad.  tfArblay:  Diary,  yi.  138. 

4.  A  toy,  called  also  a  bandelore,  used  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  consisting  of 
a  small  cylinder  or  wheel  with  a  deeply  grooved 
circumference,  to  which  a  cord  or  string  was  at- 
tached.    The  game  was  to  keep   the  toy  rolling 
backward  and  forward  by  making  it  unwind  and 
then  wind  the  string  on  itself. 

quiz,  v.  t.    [Quiz,  ».] 

1.  To  puzzle,  to  hoax,  to  banter,  to  chaff :  to  make 
sport  of  by  means  of  obscure  questions,  hints.  Ac. 

2.  To  look  at  through,  or  as  through,  a  quizzing- 
glass;  to  peer  at ;  to  eye  suspiciously. 

"  The  person  in  question  WHS  quizzing  him." — Dicktnst 
Sketches  l>y  Hoz;  Parliament,  sketch. 

quiz  -z5r,  tubtt.  [Eng.  quiz,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who. 
quizzes  others :  a  quiz. 

quiz  zlc  al,  'quiz  Ic  al.  adj.  [English  quiz; 
-icaJJ 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  quiz;  addicted  to 
quizzing. 

2.  Bantering,  romiral. 

"With  a  quizzical  look  at  the  gronp  around  him." — 
Harpers  Monthly,  Sept.,  1886,  p.  693. 

quI»'-*IC-al-ljf,  adv.  [English  quizzical;  -ly.] 
In  a  quizzical,  bantering,  or  mocking  manner. 

"  'Perhaps  you'll  call  this  a  dog  too?'  he  qtttztfcnlli/ 
interrogated."— Cassell's  Sat  unlay  Journal,  Dec.  18,  1884. 

•quiz  zl  f  I  ca  tlon,  ».  [Qmzznrv.]  A  joke,  a 
hoax.  (Miss  Edyeirorth:  Belinda,  ch.  xi.) 

•quiz  -zl  fy,  r.  t.  [Eng.  quiz;  i  connect.;  suff. 
-fU'l  To  make  oild  or  ridiculous. 

quiz  -zl  ness,  subst.    [Quiz,  «.]    Oddness,  occen- 

tririty. 

quiz  -zifig,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Quiz,  r.] 
quizzing-glass,  8.    A  small  single  eye-glass  held 

to  t  h  •  (•>'-. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     not, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


quizzism 

'quiz  lljm.s.  [Eng.  quiz;  -iim,"\  The  manners 
or  habits  of  a  quiz ;  the  act  or  practice  of  quizzing. 

•quo,  pron.    [WHO.] 

qu6 -ad  sa -era,  pS>r.  [Lat.]  So  far  as  regards 
sacred  matters ;  as,  a  quoad  sacra  parish. 

quob,  s.  [Quoq,  v.]  A  quicksand,  a  bog,  a  quag- 
mire. 

quob-mire,  ».    A  quagmire.    (Prov.) 

quob,  t».  t.  [Cf.  Ger.  quobMn,  quabbeln=to 
shake.]  To  move,  as  the  foetus  in  the  uterus;  to 
throb,  as  the  heart ;  to  quiver.  (Local  and  vulgar.) 

•quod,  pret.  of  v.    [QUOTH.] 

quod,  >.  [For  quad  (9.  v.).]  A  quadrangle,  as 
of  a  prison,  where  the  prisoners  exercise  ;  hence,  a 
prison,  a  jail.  (Slang.) 

"Fancy  a  nob  like  you  being  sent  to  quod." — It.  Dis- 
raeli; Henrietta  Temple,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  zx. 

quod,  v.  t.  [QtJOD,  «.]  To  put  in  prison ;  to  im- 
prison. (Slang.) 

*qu8d  -die  (1),  t>.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  quob  (7), 
or  perhaps  waddle  (q.  v.).]  To  paddle  about. 

"The  duck  quoddting  in  a  pool."— Stllltngfleet:  Oriaiaes 
Saerce.. 

•qu6d  -die  (2),  f.  t.    [CODDLE.]    To  parboil. 
"Take  your  pippins  green  and  quoddle  them." — Queen's 
Closet  Opened,  p.  204. 

qu6d  dy\K.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  scaled 
herring,  cured  in  this  country  by  being  smoked  and 
salted.  (Simmonde.) 

qu5d -11-bSt,   *quod-ly-bet,  «.    [Latin  =  what 
pleases  yon  ;  cf.  quillft.] 
*I.  A  nice  point ;  a  subtlety ;  a  quillet. 

"All  his  quodUbets  of  art 
Could  not  expound  its  pulse  and  heat." 

Prior.   Mm,,,  lii.  346. 

2.  Music:  (1)  A  sort  of  fantasia ;  (2)  a  pot-pourri; 
3)  a  Dutch  concert. 

*qu5d-ll-bet  ar  -1  an,  tubst.  [Eng.  quodlibet; 
•n riii a.  \  One  who  talks  or  disputes  on  any  subject 
at  pleasure. 

*qu8d-H-bet  -Ic,  »quod-II-bet  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
quodlibet;  -ic,  -tea/.]  Not  restrained  to  a  particular 
subject;  discussed  at  pleasure  for  curiosity  or 
entertainment ;  specifically,  a  term  applied  in  the 
schools  to  theses  or  problems  proposed  to  be  do- 
bated  for  curiosity  or  entertainment. 

*qu5d-ll-b5t  -IC-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.quodlibetical; 
•7w.]  In  a  quodlibetical  manner ;  after  the  fashion 
of  a  quodlioet ;  for  curiosity  or  entertainment. 

•quod  -ling, «.    [CODDLINO.] 
quoin  (qu  ask),  'quolne,  «.    [Another  spelling 
of  com  (q.  v.).] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  corner. 

"  A  sadden  tempest  from  the  desert  flew    .    .    . 
Then,  whirling?  round,  the  quoin*  together  strook." 
Sandys:  J'araphrase  of  Job. 

2.  Coin,  money. 

"Sayes  one  to  tother.  What  quolne  hast?" 

Rowlands:  Knare  ofdubbes. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  wedge-shaped  block.    Specifically— 

(1)  fiuii.;  A  wedKO-slmped  block  of  wood,  having 
a  handle  inserted  in  its  thicker  extremity  ;  used  in 
some  cases   for   giving   the   proper   elevation   to 
mortars,  howitzers,  ana  naval  guns. 

(2)  Print. :  One  of  the  wedges  by  which  the  pages 
or  columns  of  typo  are  locked  in  a  chase,  ready  for 
printing. 

(3)  Naut. :  A  wedge  used  as  a  chock  in  stowing 
casks,  to  prevent  rolling. 

2.  Mason. :  An  external  angle  of   a  wall;  partic- 
ularly an  ashlar  or  brick  corner  projecting  beyond 
the  general  faces  of  the  walls  which  meet  at  the 
angle. 

*f  Rustic  quoins  are  rusticated  ashlars  forming 
external  projecting  corners,  the  remainder  of  the 
wall  being  of  ordinary  masonry,  rubble,  or  brick, 
with  occasional  piers  of  masonry. 

quoin-post,  8. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  The  heel-post  of  n  lock-gate. 

quoit  (quask),  *quoyte,  *coyte,  «colt,  subst. 
[Etym.  doubtful;  prob. from  O.  Fr.  roiter=to  press, 
to  push,  which  is  prob.  from  Lat.  coocfo=to  force, 
from  coaclui,  pa.  par.  of  cogo=to  compel.] 

1.  A  flattish  disc  or  ring  of  iron,  other  metal,  or 
stone,  of  about  6li  to  9'i  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  to  be  pitched  at  an 
object  in  play. 

"The  distance  of  a  quoit's  cast  from  his  tent." — Hack- 
ttiyt:  Voyages,  i.  856. 

2.  (Plural):    The  game   played  with  the   rings 
described  in  1. 
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*qu6it  (QU  as  k  >,  *qu6it,  v.  i.  &  f.    [QuoiT,  «.] 

A.  I  tit  f  i  in  K.;  To  play  at  quoits. 

"To  intuit,  to  ran,  and  ttteeUB  and  charloU  drive." 

I>ryitrn:  <H-i<l;  JKttamorj>hO9l8  L 

B.  Tran*.:  To  throw,  to  hnrl. 

"If  you  could  have  seen  the  ]>hyiiician  and  none 
iiittiihit  out  into  the  pos#tig«." — Futter .  Lffe  of  Dickens, 
ill.  392. 

*qu6  Jttr  -S,  pfcr.  [Lat.  =  by  what  right.] 
Old  English  Law:  A  writ  which  formerly  lay  for 
him  who  bad  land  wherein  another  challenged 
common  of  pasture,  timo  out  of  mind,  and  it  was  to 
compel  him  to  show  by  what  title  he  challenged  it. 
( Wharton.) 

quoll,  0.    [Native  name.] 

ZoQL:  Ddsyurus  macruru*,  a  predatory  Austra- 
lian marsupial,  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 

quon    clam,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.^formerly.] 

A.  As  adj,:  Having  been  formerly  or  for  a  time; 
former. 

"Leave  yonr  quondam  companions  to  their  own  de- 
vice*."— The  Quetn,  Sept.  26,  1886. 

tB.  As  midst. :  A  porKon  formerly  in  an  office ;  one 
who  has  been  ejected  from  an  office. 

"I  would  not  have  them  made  quondam*  if  they  dis- 
charge their  office."— Latlmtr.  Fourth  Sermon  brf.  King 
Eftward. 

*qu6n  dam  ship, .-».  [English  quondam;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  out  of  office. 

"As  for  my  quondam*  hip  I  thank  God  that  he  pave  me 
the  grace  to  come  by  it  by  no  ho  nee  t  a  means."— Latimer. 
Fourth  Sermon  bef.  King  Edward. 

*qu6  -nl  4m,  *qu6  -nl  *n, «.  [Etym.  doubtful,] 
A  sort  of  drinking-cup. 

"Ontofcan,  ./'"""'"'".  or  jourdain."  —  Uealu:  Ditc.of 
.\fte  World,  p.  69. 

qu6p,  v.  i.    fCf.  QUOB.]    To  move,  to  throb. 
"  How  quopa  the  spirit1'    In  what  garb  or  air?" 

Cteavc.aiid:  Foem*t  p.  144.     (1659.) 

quor  um,  s.  [Lat.  =  of  whom  ;  geuit.  pi.  of  gut 
=  who.  The  won!  comes  from  the  form  of  commis- 
sions written  in  Latin,  in  which,  after  mentioning 
certain  persons  generally,  some  one  or  more  were 
.specified  in  such  phrases  as  "qwirum  unuin  A.  B. 
esso  volumus,"  of  whom  (wo  will  that  A.  B.  bo 
one).! 

1.  Old  English  Law:  Those  justices  of  the  peace 
whoso  presence  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  bench. 
All  justices  are  now  generally  of  the  Quorum,  but 
formerly  some   justices,  eminent  for  learning  or 
prudence,  wore  specially  named  as  justices  of  the 
quorum. 

"The  principal  conttervators  of  the  pence  are  the  jus- 
tices nominated  by  commiHtuon  under  the  great  neal, 
which  appoints  them  all,  jointly  and  Heparately,  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  any  two  or  inoreof  them  tu  inquire  of  and 
determine  felonies  and  other  mimlem**anorn:  in  which 
number  some  particular  justices,  or  one  of  them,  are 
directed  to  be  always  included,  and  no  l.u-iru-—  to  be 
done  without  their  presence,  the  perttontt  no  named  being 
usually  culled  justices  of  the  quvrum."— Btackftonc;  Com- 
ment., bk.  i.,  ch.  9. 

2.  Such  a  number  of  officers  or  members  of  a  body 
as  is  competent  by  law  or  constitution  to  transact 
business. 

*qu6t,  s.    [QUOTA.] 

Scots  Law:  One-twentieth  part  of  the  movable 
estate  of  a  person  dying  iit  Scotland,  anciently  due 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  resided. 

quo  ta,  .v.  [Ital.=a  share,  from  Lat.  quota  (pars) 
=  how  great  fa  part) ;  guofu4=how  great,  from  quot 
=  how  many?]  A  proportional  share  or  part;  the 
share,  part,  or  proportion  assigned  to  each;  the 
share  or  proportion,  as  of  expenses,  Ac.,  which  each 
member  of  a  society,  association,  Ac.,  has  to  con- 
tribute or  receive  in  making  up  or  dividing  a  cer- 
tain sum. 

qupt-8,-bIl  -I-ty\  *.  [Eng.  quotable;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  quotable;  fitness  for  quo- 
tation. (Poe:  Marginalia^  xxviii.) 

quot  a,  ble,  a.  [Eng.  *y»o/iVi;  -able.]  (Capable 
of  being  quoted ;  fit  to  be  quoted. 

"It  was  right  to  give  three  quotations  from  Vanbrugh, 
perhaps  the  most  quotable  of  the  (no-called)  writers  of  the 
Restoration."— Saturday  Review.  Jan.  12,  1884,  p.  6*2. 

quo  ta   tion,  *.    [QUOTE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  quoting  or  citing. 

2.  A  passage  quoted  or  cited ;  a  part  of  a  book, 
&c.,  quoted  or  adduced  in  proof  or  illustration  ;  a 
citation. 

If  One  author  may  quote  from  another  without 
violating  copyright,  if  the  quotation  bo  fair  and 
not  so  extensive  as  to  extract  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  copyrighted  work.  It  would  bo  difficult  to 
define  just  what  constitutes  a  fair  <]u«,  tat  ion.  \Vhrn 
the  quotation  is  unfair,  an  injunction  will  lie  to 
restrain  the  publication. 


quotha 

M.  A  quota,  a  share,  a  proportion. 

" Their  quotations  (ae  they  call  them),  or  payments  to 

Ml,,  f.",.-r.il  ,h:ii>-.-  '        ,- 

CarUton,  May  13,  1818. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  f  Vim  r«.;  The  current  prices  of  commodities  or 
stocks,  I>H I.I i-h.'il  in  prin  curn-nt.- ,  a  price  quoted 
or  given  for  a  commodity. 

"If  containing  mercantile  quotations  or  code  word*  a 
telegram  ought  always  to  be  repeated."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  Print. :  Large  hollow  quadrates,  used  to  till  up 
blank  spaces. 

quotation-furniture, ». 

Printing:  Quotations  cast  of  various  sizes  and 
widths,  used  for  blanking  and  as  furniture. 

quotation  marki,  >. 

Print,:  Marks  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence  which  is  transcribed  or  quoted 
from  somo  writer  or  speaker  in  his  own  words.  They 
usually  consist  of  two  inverted  commas  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  phrase,  or  sentence 
quoted  and  two  apostrophes  at  the  conclusion. 
Sometimes  the  quotation  is  marked  by  single,  in- 
stead of  double,  characters. 

quo  ta  tion  1st,*,  f  Eng.  Quotation ;  -if!.}  One 
who  quotes ;  one  who  makes  quotations. 

"Considered  not  altogether  by  the  narrow  intellectuals 
of  quottitfonists  and  common  places." — Mflton:  On  Di- 
vorcer  To  the  Parliament. 

quote,  'cote,  'coate,  t>.  I.  A  i.  [O.  Fr.  quoter 
(Fr.  cuter),  from  Low  Lat.  guofo=to  mark  off  into 
chapters  and  verses;  prop,  to  say  tuna  many,  from 
Lat.  ouor=how  many  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  rutar;  Hal.  ouo- 
tare.]  fQuoTA.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  To  mark  with  a  reference ;  tu  mark  for  refer- 
ence. 

"  It  was  tliiis  quoted  in  the  murirent,  us  \r  twe." — Fox; 
Martyr*,  p.  1110. 

*2.  To  note,  to  set  down,  as  in  writing. 

"He'd  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave!" 

Shake*?. :   All'*  Well  that  fa, I.-    Well,  t.  S. 

*3.  To  observe,  to  notice,  to  examine. 
"  Note,  how  she  quotes  the  leave**." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Anilrunlcits,  ir.  1. 
*4.  To  perceive,  to  read,  to  detect. 

"How  quote  you  my  folly?" 

Shakesp. :  Ttftt  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i».  2. 

*5.  To  interpret. 

"  We  did  not  quote  them  so." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

6.  To  adduce  or  cite  from  somo  author  or  speaker : 
to  cite,  as  a  passage  from  an  author,  by  way  of 
pniof  or  illustration  of  a  point  or  question  ;  to  cite 
or  repeat  the  words  of. 

"  What  men  understood  by  rote. 
By  UK  implicit  sense  to  quote. 

Butter;   Vpon  Plagiaries. 

7.  To  adduce  or   bring  forward  for  the  sake  of 
illustration  or  argument ;  ;i-,  to  quttte  the  case  of  a 
certain  person. 

II.  Comtn. :  To  name,  as  the  price  of  an  article  or 
commodity ;  to  name  the  current  price  of. 

"At  about  the  same  value  now  quoted." — London  Stand- 
ant. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  adduce  or  cite  the  words  of  or 
passages  from  an  author  or  writer;  to  give  a  quota- 
tion or  quotations ;  as,  I  am  quoting  from  Brake*- 
pea  re. 

'quote.  *.  [QUOTE,  r. )  A  note  upon  an  author. 
(Cotgrave.) 

*qn6te  -ISss,  adj.  [Eng.  quote,  v. ;  -lew.]  Not 
capable  or  not  worthy  of  being  quoted. 

quot  -8r,  ».  [Eng.  quot(c),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
quotes  or  cites  the  words  of  an  author  or  speaker. 

"  I  proposed  this  pamage  entire,  to  take  off  the  disguise 
which  its  quoter  put  upon  it."— Atterbury. 

quoth,  "quath,  'quod,  r.  i.  [Prop,  a  pa.  tra-.'. 
thoncfa  sometimes  used  as  a  present.  The  infinitive 
was  *queath.  only  used  in  the  compound  bequeath. 
A.  S.  cipedhan=tn  speak,  to  say  ;  pn.  t.  cvcedh  (pi. 
nrcedon),pa.  par.  cwfden;  cogn.  with  Icel.  kvetltin. 

SJ.  t.  kvadh,  pa.  pnr.  ktfdhnin;   O.  Sax.  qtiedhia,  ; 
.  H.  Ger.  qitfden,  quotl*  n.  p;i.  t.  i/tia/,  <ia<>!.}  Soid, 
spoke.     I  I'^cd  «onerally  in  the  tirst  ami  third  per- 
sons, ana  followed  instead  of  preceded  by  its  nomi- 
native ;  as,  V"""i  I,  quoth  he,  &c.) 

"How  now,  Sir  John,  quoth  I  !" 

Makeup.;  Henry  r.,Ji.  S. 

quoth  -a,  interj.  [For  quoth  a,  in  which  a  is  fur 
/orft^.j  Forsooth,  indeed. 


b(Til,     boy;     po"ut,     1owl;     cat,     <;ell,     chorus,     c,hln,     ben(b;     go,     gem;     thin,     (Ms;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.    -  bel,     del. 


quotidian 

quo  tld  I  an,  *qu6  tld  -I-»l.  *c6  tld  I-an,  o. 
At.  [O.  Fr.  ruH<<i'iui  i  Ft.  quotidien),  from  Latin 
o«o<tdi<inu*-dai!)  i  a.  I,  from  .;ii.ifi'fiV=daily  (adv.), 
(mm  raofwbow  many,  and  rfi'«=a  day;  bpanish 
,  •iitiiiiliiiHti.  rtttitliano;  Hal.  quotidiano.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Daily  ;  happening  or  recurring  every 
day. 

"  Pressing  the  people  with  quotidian  taxea."—  Prynne. 
Trrarlierii  a*4  UHlotaltv.  (App.),  p.  28. 

B.  As  tubtt.  :  Anything  thut  returns  every  day. 
Specif.,  a  fever  whose  paroxysms  return  every  day. 

He  Mema  to  have  the  quotidian  of  lore  upon  him."  — 
•  !"'"<  *•"><•  "•  '"    - 


8U6  tient  (ti  as  sh).  *.  I  Fr.,  from  Lat.  quotient 
nw  many  times;  </wo/  —  how  many.] 

Arith.  :  The  result  obtained  by  dividing  one  quan- 
tity by  another,  and  showing  how  often  the  lesser 
number  is  contained  in  the  greater.  [DIVISION, 
II.  '.'.I 

quft  -tl-t^,  «.  -tEng.  quot;  -ity.]  A  proportionate 
part  or  nunfber. 

"An  actually  existing  quotitf  at  persons."  —Carlyle: 
French  Ket-olutiim,  vol.  i.,-bk.  Iv.,  ch.  ii. 

•quot  quean,  *.    [COTI^OEAN.] 

tqudt  am,  ».  [Latin  neut.  sing,  of  <j«o<u»=how 
much.]  [QUOTA.]  A  quota,  a  share;  a  proportion- 
ate part  or  share. 

"  The  upper  seam  will  contribute  iU  quotum."—  Colliery 
Guardian,  Nov.  A,  1(«). 

quo  war-r&n  to,  phr.  [Lat.=by  what  guaran- 
tee or  warrant.] 

Late:  A  writ  issuing  against  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration that  usurps  any  office  or  franchise,  to  inquire 
by  what  authority  ho  or  it  supports  his  or  its  claim, 
in  brder  to  determine  the  right. 

Quran,*.    [KORAN.] 

q.  V.,  abbrev.  [Seodef.l  For  Latin  quod  vide= 
which  see.  -It  refers  a  reader  to  the  word  which  it 
immediately  follows. 


THE  eighteenth  letter  and  the 
fourteenth  consonant  of  the 
English  language,  is  classed 
as  a  semi-vowel  and  a  liquid. 
It  is  also  called  a  trill.  It  is 
generally  considered  to  have 
two  sounds:  The  first,  when  it 
begins  a  word  or  syllable,  and 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant, being  then  produced 
by  an  expulsion  of  vocalized 
breath,  the  tongue  almost 

touching  the  palate  or  gum  near  the  front  teeth, 
with  a  greater  or  less  tremulous  motion,  as  in  ran, 
tree,  morosf,  Ac. ;  the  second,  less  decidedly  conso- 
nantal, hoard  at  the  end  of  words  and  syllables, 
and  when  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  being 
formed  by  a  vibration  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tongue,  near  the  roat,  against  the  soft  palate,  as  in 
her,  star,  beard,  Ac.  With  many  English  speakers 
r  when  followed  by  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable  is  scarcely  heard  as  a  separate,  distinct 
sound,  but  has  merely  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel, •'Becoming  in  such  cases  a  vowel, 
rather  than  a  consonant.  In  Scotch  and  some  dia- 
lects, >•  has  always  the  same  sound,  being  uttered 
with  a  strong  vibration  of  the  tongue,  but  less 
guttural  than  in  French  orGerman.  By  the  Romans 
r  wa«  called  the  "dogs'  letter"  (litera  cinincr), 
from  its  sound  resembling  the  snarling  of  dogs.  In 
words  derived  from  the  Greek  we  follow  thn  custom 
of  the  Romans,  who  represented  the  aspirated 
sound  with  which  r  was  pronounced  by  the  Greeks, 
by  rh,  as  in  rlnimKly,  rhetoric,  Su-.  In  such  words, 
however,  the  Ii  tins  no  influence  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  ivii;lisli  word,  and  is,  therefore,  entirely 
superfluous.  K  and  (  are  frequently  interchanged 
(see  roma  rks  under  L).  They  also  sometimes  change 
i'l  !••''«.  K  sometimes  represents  a  more  original  t, 
i  nir-Gorli.  aiuo;  iron=O.  Kng.  iwn,  ircn  = 
<iotli,  rimirii.  It  has  disappeared  from  some  wonls, 
n-^/x'.ifr  A.  S.  <;nv ri'iin:  ;n'ii -=  \.  S.  ;>r«-nn  ;  |<a/«|/  = 
Mid.  Eng.  ftarh-ni<\  Fr.  i»i r>th/*ii  .  Greek  /mru///«ix; 
cin-kiulr  --().  Kr.  riH'iirl.  Jkr.  H  lias  intruded  itself 

into  several  words  to  whirh  it  dues  not  properly 
belong,  as  r/room  (bridegroom)  =  A. S.fruma;  hoarse 
—\.  S.  /H!*;  parfnclp0«Fr.  perdrix,  Latin  perttir; 
rtirlriil'ii'  -Hr.  mrtduche ;  culprit,  from  Lat.ru/pn; 
corporalaift.  eoeorot,  In  celery  it  represents  an 
original  «,Gr.  srlinnn. 

"[K]  that's  the  dog's  name;  K  is  for  the  dog." 

.s'/i.iA  .-•;,. :   Ktimeo  and  Jultrt,  Ii.  4. 

I.  .U  «»  initial:  K.  repn—ent-  the  Latin  rer= 
Icing,  as  Gi«irge  R.~(iei>rKe,  king:  or  rvaiiut  — 
queen,  as  Victoria  R. -Victoria,  (IIUHMI.  It  also 
represents  Knglish  ivn/'i/,  as  R.  JV.  =  Royal  Navy, 
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R.  A.=Kojal  Artillery.  In  astronomy  it  stand*  for 
right,  as  R.  .4.=Right  Ascension;  In  proper  name*, 
for  Hiclmrd,  Robert,  AVc. ;  in  monumental  Inscrip- 
tions, for  rei/uietcat,  as  R.  I.  P.  =  requietrat  in  pace 
=  may  lie  (or  she)  rest  in  peace;  in  biblical  litera- 
ture for  revised,  as  R.  V.  =  rerited  vfreion. 

II.  At  a  symbol:  R  was  formerly  used  to  stand 
for  80,  and  witli  a  dash  over  it,  R,  for  80,000.  In 
medicine,  3  stands  for  Latin  recipe  =  take.  |  Itu  - 
IPB.] 

II  The  three  R's:  A  liumorous  and  familiar  desig- 
nation for  the  three  elementary  subjects  of  educa- 
tion: Roacltug,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  origin- 
ated with  Sir  W.  Curtis. 

"The  House  in  aware  that  no  payment  is  made  except 
onthe  three  Jfs." — London  Time*. 

«ra,«.    [A.  S.rtt.]    A  roebuck.    [ROE  (1).] 

raab,  «.    [Hind,  rob.]    A  kind  of  jaggery  (q.  T.). 

Taas,  v.  t.    [RASE.] 

raasch, «.    [Arab.]   [THTJNDEBFISH,  l.] 

rib,  s.    [RABBIT  (2),*.] 

Tab  -a-nSt, «.    [RABINET.] 

rab  -at,  «.  [RABBET,  r.l  A  polishing  material 
of  potter's  clay  which  has  failed  in  baking. 

ra  bate  ,  r.  t.  [Fr.  rabattre  —  to  beat  down ;  pref. 
re-,  and  ufouMre  =  abate  (q.  v.).] 

Falconry:  To  bring  down  or  recover  a  hawk  to 
the  fist  attain. 

Ta-bate,«.  [RABATE,  r.]  Abatement,  diminu- 
tion. 

Tab  -at-Ine,  «.  [A  dimiu.  of  rabato  (q.  T.).]  A 
small  rabato. 

rvbat  mSnt, «.   [Fr.] 

Shipbuild.:  The  draft  of  the  real  shape  of  the 
molding  edges  of  pieces  of  the  frame  in  any  required 
position. 

Ta  ba'  to,  subat.  [French  rabat,  from  rabattre.] 
[RABATE,  r.l  A  neck-band  or  ruff;  originally  the 
collar  turned  back. 

"Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rabato  were  better/' 

Sltaketlt..    >/"••<<  Ado  about  Xothing,  Hi.  4. 

Tab -ban,  s.    [RABBI.] 

•rib  ban  1st,  ».    [RABBIXIST.] 

rab  -bet,  Tab  -hot,  Tab  -et, rg-bate  .  r.  t.  [Fr. 
rabo<er=to  plane,  to  lay  level;  rabot=a  joiner's 
plane;  O.  Fr.  rctbouter—to  thrust  back,  from  Lat. 
re  =  back;  Fr.  a  (=Lat.  ad)  =  to,  and  bouter  =  to 
thrust.] 

Carpentry : 

1.  To  cut  the  edge  of,  as  of  a  board,  in  a  sloping 
manner,  so  that  it  may  form  a  joint  with  another 
hoard  similarly  cut,  by  lapping;  also  to  cut  a 
rectangular  groove  or  recess  longitudinally  in  the 
edge  of,  as  a  board,  timber,  or  the  like,  to  receive  a 
corresponding  projection  upon  the  edge  of  another 
board,  Ac.,  so  as  to  form  a  joint. 

1'.  To  lap  and  unite  the  edges  of,  as  boards,  <tc., 
by  a  rabbet. 

rab   bet,  Tab  -gt,  TS-bate  ,  s.    [RABBET,  v.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  sloping  cut  made  on  the  edge  of  one 
board,  so  that  it  may  join  by  lapping  witli  another 
similarly  cut ;    also   a   rectangular   groove  made 
longitudinally  along     the   edge  of   one   piece   to 
receive  the  edge  of  another,    ft  is  common  in  pan- 
eling, and  in  door  frames. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  That  part  of  the  keel,  stern,  and 
stern-post  of  a  ship  which  is  cut  for  the  plank  of 
the  bottom  to  fit  into. 

rabbet-joint,  *. 

Carp.:  A  mode  of  joining  wooden  stuff  in  which 
rabbets  aro  made  upon  the  edges  of  the  boards,  so 
as  to  overlap  each  other. 

rabbet-plane, «. 

Joinery:  A  plane  for  plowing  a  groove  on  the  cor- 
ner edge  of  a  board.  According  to  their  shape, 
which  is  such  as  to  adapt  them  to  peculiar  kinds  of 
work,  they  arc  known  us  square-rabbet,  side-rabbet, 
or  skew-rabbet  pianos. 

rabbet-saw,  nubtt.  \  saw  adapted  for  forming 
grooves  in  the  edges  of  planks,  Ac. 

rab  bl,  rab  bl  (pi.  rab  -bis,  rab  bles), 
Tab  y,  Tib  ban,  ».  [Foretym.  seedef.] 

Jewish  Hist.  <t  Lit.:  Rabbi  (Hob.  rabbi,  Greek 
rftbhi)  is  the  noun  Ka-b  with  the  pronominal  suftix, 
anil  ill  Biblical  Hebrew=a  great  man,  distin- 
guished for  age,  rank,  office,  or  skill  (Job  xxxii.  9; 
Dan.  i.  3:  Prov.  xxvi.  10),  win-re,  however,  it  only 
CK-curs  without  the  suffix.  In  post-Biblical  Hebrew 
it  is  used  as  a  title  indicating  sundry  degrees  by  its 
several  terminations.  Tims,  the  simple  term  Rab= 
teacher,  master,  and  wa>  the  title  which  Hah.v- 
lonian  Jews  gave  to  a  doctor  of  the  law.  Rabbi 
(  =  my  master),  which  is  the  same  with  the  pro- 
nominal suflix  lir-t  person  singular,  is  the  Tales 

tiniiiu  title,  ami  is  th ie  MI  frequently  given  to 

Christ  (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  7, S;  xxvi.  25,  49,  Ac).  Rablxin. 
which  is  the  same  term  with  the  pronominal  suth'jc 


rabbit -sucker 

first  person  plural  (=our  teacher,  our  master).  Is 
the  Aramaic  form  of  it,  and  is  the  highest  degree. 
This  form,  however,  is  also  used  as  a  noun  abso- 
lute, the  plural  of  which  is  Rabbonin  and  Rab- 
bonim.  Rabboni=our  master,  the  titlegiven  to  Christ 
in  Mark,  which  is  spelled  Rabbouni  in  John  xx.  16,  is 
the  form  of  the  title  with  the  suffix  first  person 
plural.  This  title  was  conferred  when  three  author- 
ized Rabbins  called  a  student  Rabbi,  which 
invested  him  with  the  right  to  administer  the  penal 
law. 

"  Among  the  gravest  rabbit*,  disputant." 

Milton:  P.  S.,  iv.  218. 

rab   bin,  Tab  ine,  x.    [Fr.]    A  rabbi  (q.T.). 

•Sum  of  thoae  rabtnn  (in  OoddU  name)  ...  be  u 
who  saythe  petite*."— 9/r  T.  Elyut:  The  Ovvemour,  bk.  ill., 
ch.  xiiii. 

rab  bin  -Ic,  Tab  bin  -Ick,  a.  4  «.  [Fr.  rabbin- 
igue.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rabbins,  their 
opinions,  learning,  or  language. 

"  Those  rabbinick  writers  commonly  interpret  certain 
places  of  the  scripture  to  this  sense.  — Cudteorth;  Intel, 
fit/firm,  p.  469. 

B.  A»  tubtt.:  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  rab- 
bins ;  the  later  Hebrew. 

rab  bin  -Ic-al,  a<y.  [Eng.  rabbinic;  -ol.]  The 
same  as  RABBINIC  (q.  v.). 

rab  bin  -Ic-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  rabbinical;  -ly.] 
In  a  rabbinical  manner;  like  a  rabbi. 

"He  reasoned  very  rabblnlcally." — Bollngbroke :  Frag- 
ment»,  ess.  61. 

rab  -bin  Ism,  ».  [Fr.  rabbinitme.']  An  expres- 
sion or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  language  or  dialect  of 
the  rabbins. 

rab   bln-Ist,  ».    [Fr.  rabbiniste.]    (See  extract.) 

"Those  who  stood  up  for  the  Talmud  and  its  traditions 
were  chiefly  the  rabbins  and  their  followers;  from  whence 
the  party  had  the  name  of  rabbinlst*."—  Staokhouse:  Hint, 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iv. 

rab-blnlte,  s.  [Eng.  rabbin;  -ite.1  A  rabbin- 
ist(q.v.). 

rab  bit  (1),  Tab  et,  Tab  bet.  s.  [Adimin.from 
an  older  word  only  found  in  O.  Cut.  rol>be  —  a.  rab- 
bit. (Skeat.)] 

I.  Lit.  &  ZoOl.:  Lepus  cuniculus,  a  well-known 
burrowing  rodent,  with  a  very  wide  geographical 
range.    It  probably  had  its  home  in   the  western 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  but  has  spread 
over  western  Europe,  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  America.    The  rabbit  is  smaller 
than  the  hare  (q.  v.) ;  its  muzzle  is  slenderer,  and 
the  palate  larger  and  narrower.    The  ears  and  feet 
are  shorter,  the  former  with  a  smaller  black  tip  (in 
some  cases  it  is  entirely  absent),  and  the  general 
color  is  grayer.    They  begin  to  breed  at  six  months 
old,  and  have  several  litters  in  each  year.     The 
young— usually  from  five  to  eight  in  number— are 
born  blind  and  naked,  and  are  produced  in  a  sep- 
arate burrow.      Domesticated  rabbits  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  skill  of  the  breeder;  they 
nave  increased  in  size  and  vary  in  color,  albinoes 
being  very  common,  and  forming  a  separate  race. 
Rabbits  form  an  important  article  of  food. 

II.  Fig. :  A  horse  which  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  run  well.    (Racing  slang.) 

"Milan,  though  somewhat  of  a  rabbit,  as  ahorse  that 
runs  'In  and  out'  Is  sometimes  called."—  London  Stand- 
ard. 

IT  Welsh  rabbit:  Cheese  molted  by  heat,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  cream,  or  toasted  and  laid  in 
thin  layers  on  slices  of  bread,  toasted  and  but- 
tered. Generally  considered  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Welsh  rarebit. 

rabbit-berry,  ». 

Bot. :  Mhephrrdia  argentea. 

rabbit-eared  perameles,  *. 

ZoOl. :  Macrotit  lagotis,  the  native  rabbit  of  the 
Swan  River  district.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 
rabbit,  and  has  a  long  pointed  muzzle,  naked  at  the 
top ;  ears  long,  oval,  tubular  at  the  base  ;  eye  small, 
tail  somewhat  shorter  than  body. 

rabbit-fish,  «. 

Ichthy.:  Chimcera  monstrosa.    [CHIM.KRA,  2.] 

rabbit-hutch,  «.  A  hutch  or  box  for  kecpiug 
tame  rabbits  in. 

rabbit-like  relthrodon,  s.    [REITHBODON.] 

rabbit-root,  «. 

;.'../.:  Aralia  nudicaulit. 

rabbit-spout,  «.    A  rabbit-hole.    (Prov.) 

"Here  they  turn  left-handed,  and  run  him  into  a  r>tf>. 
bit..ii»iut\ii  the  gorse."— Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

•rabbit-sucker,  s.  A  sucking  rabbit;  a  young 
rabbit. 

"Hang  me  up  by  the  heels  ^for  a  rabbft-siirkrr."  - 
Skakrtiii.  Henri  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;      we,     wet.     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whfl,     sin;     mfite,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cQr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.       qu  •  kw. 


rabbit-warren 
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rabbit-warren,  s.  A  warren  or  piece  of  ground 
appropriated  to  the  breeding  and  preservation  of 
rabbits. 

rab  bit  (2),  rib,  ».  [French  ru»o<  =  n  plane.] 
[RABBET,  v.J  A  wooden  implement  used  in  mixing 
mortar. 

rib-bit  (l),r.  i.  [RABBIT,*.]  To  hunt  or  ferret 
for  rabbits. 

"To  look  at  them  flatting  or  rabbiting."— Hughes:  Tom 
-Brown  at  Oxford,  oh.  xxx. 

*rab'-Wt  (2),  «.  f .  [See  def.]  A  verb  occurring 
»nly  in  the  imperative  mood,  and  used  as  an  inter 
jciotion  =  Confound  1  Its  reduplicated  forms,  drab- 
bit  and  od-rabbit(  —  Ood  confound),  are  frequently 
abbreviated  into  drat  (itself  probably  contract, 
from  Od(=God)rof). 

"  'Babbit  the  fellow,'  cries  he,  '  I  thought  by  his  talking 
BO  much  about  riches,  that  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  at 
least  in  his  pocket.'  " — Fielding:  Joseph  Andrews. 

r&b '-bit-Ing,  >.    Rabbit  hunting. 

rab'-blt-ry1, «.  [Eng.ra66«(l),s.  ;-ry.]  A  place 
for  rabbits ;  a  rabbit-warren. 

"Every  breeder  should  keep  a  stuffed  hare  in  hia  rofr- 
Wtr»."— Field,  March  20,  1886. 

rib  -ble  (1),  *rab  11,  Table,  ».  &  a.  [From  the 
noise  made  by  a  crowd ;  cf.  0.  Dut.  rabbelen—to 
chatter ;  Prov.  Ger.  ra66eln=to  chatter,  to  prattle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  noisy  vulgar  people ;  a 
mob ;  a  confused  disorderly  crowd. 

"Resembling  a  rabbit  crowding  home  from  a  fair  after 
a  faction  fight.  ' — Stacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  ( With  the  definite  article) :  The  lower  class  of 
people,  without  reference  to  an  assemblage ;  the 
mob. 

"  Where  men  great  and  good 
Have  by  the  rabble  been  misunderstood." 

Carets;  To  Master  D'Avsnant. 

8.  A  rhapsody ;  a  confused  medley ;  idle,  incoher- 
ent discourse. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a 
rabble ;  riotous,  disorderly,  tumultuous,  low,  vul- 
gar. 

"A  low  rabblf  suggestion."— .VorfA.-  Examen,  p.  806. 

rabble-rout,  «.    A  tumultuous  crowd  ;  a  rabble. 

rab  ble  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Metall.:  An  iron  bnr  with  one  end  bent  at  a  riglit 
angle,  used  for  stirring  the  molten  iron  in  the  pud- 
dling or  boiling  furnace,  &c. 

rib  -ble  (l>,  *ra-ble,  v.  t.  &>.    [RABBLE  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  assault  in  a  riotous  manner ;  to  mob. 

"There  was  once  a  talk  of  rabbling  him  the  fifth  of 
November."—  Scott:  Fortunes  of  Mgel,  ch.  ill. 

•2.  To  gabble  or  chatter  incoherently. 
"  To  rabblf  out  the  scriptures  without  purpose,  rime,  or 
reason."— fax:  Har<\ir»  (an.  1668). 

3.  To  tumble,  to  crumple. 

"  It  looks  as  though  it  had  been  rabbled  up  for  the  pur- 
pose.'*— Mrs.  H.  Wood:  The  Channinga,  p.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  talk  incoherently ;  to  talk  non- 
sense.   (Scotch.) 

rib -ble  (2),  r. /.  [RABBLE  (2),*.]  To  work,  as 
the  iron  in  a  puddling  furnace,  with  a  rabble. 

rib -ble  mSnt,  *.  [Eng.  rabble  (1),  s. ;  -ment.] 
A  tumultuous  crowd  of  noisy  vulgar  people ;  a  rab- 
ble, a  mob. 

"And  hosh'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblement." 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  45. 

rib  -blSr,  «.   [Eng.  rabbl(e)  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

Metall. :  A  scraper. 

rab-bfi'-nl, «.    [RABBI.] 

rab'  dl  6  nlte,  *.  [Gr.  rhabdion—a  small  rod; 
snff.  -He  (Kin.).] 

Min.:  A  soft  mineral  occurring  in  stalactites. 
Specific  gravity,  2'80;  luster,  dull;  when  rubbed 
looks  greasy  ;  color,  black.  Composition :  Sesquiox- 
ide  of  iron,  45 ;  sosquioxido  of  manganese,  13 ;  alu- 
mina,  1*40;  protoxide  of  copper,  14;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  T61 ;  protoxide  of  cobalt,  5'1 ;  water, 
13-5=99-61.  (CuO,Mn,OCoO)(F(>oO:,,Mn...O.1+2Hq.  is 
its  proposed  formula.  Found  at  Nijne  Tagilsk, 
Urals. 

rib-do"ld  -al,  a.  [RHABPOIDAJ,.] 

^f  For  other  words  derived  from  the  Greek  not 
found  under  R.A ,  see  RB A. 

Rab-5-lai'-§I  an,  a.  [See  def.l  Resembling  or 
characteristic  of  Rabelais  or  his  style;  extrava- 
gantly grotesque  or  humorous. 

rab'-I,  s.   [RTTBBEE.] 

*ra'-bl-ate,  adj.  [Lat.  >-a;>i>s=madness.  ]  Mad, 
rabid. 


»ri  -bl-a-t3r,  tubtt.  [English  rabiatM.  -or.]  A 
furious  or  rabid  animal  or  person ;  a  violent  greedy 
person.  (Scotch.) 

•rib  -1C,  adj.  [Eng.  rab(iet) ;  -ic.]  The  same  as 
RABID  (q.  v.). 

rib  -Id,  »rab-lde,  adj.    [Latin  rabi({tu=furious, 
from  ra&io=to  rage ;  ra6iej=madness.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Mad,  raging;  suffering  from  rabies. 

"  The  flesh  being  torn  off  the  bones  by  the  .  .  . 
claws  of  the  rooi'o"  volt. —London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  caused  by,  or  connected  with 
rabies ;  as,  rabid  virus. 

3.  Furious,  mad. 

"  My  rabid  grief." — Crashattl:  Psalm  xxiii. 

II.  Fig.:  Excessively  or  extravagantly  enthusias- 
tic or  zealous. 

"The  home  of  the  Oaucns,  where  every  man  is  a  rabid 
politician." — London  Daily  vhrvnicle. 

*ra-bld -I-tf ,  «.  [  Eng.  rabid ,--«».]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  rabid ;  rabidness,  rabies. 

"Thus  proving  the  rabidity  of  the  animal  concerned." 
—Pull  Mall  Oazette. 

rib  -Id-lf ,  odi'.  [Eng.  ,•„;,;,/,•  -ly.]  In  a  rabid 
manner ;  madly ,  furiously. 

rab  Id  ness,  i.  [Eng.  rabid;  -neu.~\  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  rabid  ;  madness,  fury. 

"The  fury,  and  the  rabldnens  of  self-ended  man." — 
Feltham:  Hesolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  ii. 

ra   bl  eg.  x.    1 1. at.]    [HVDBOPHOBIA.] 

IT  Dumb  rabies: 

.\ninuil  Pathol,:  Rabies  in  the  dog  in  which  the 
lower  jaw  falls  from  paralysis,  and  the  animal  in 
consequence  ceases  to  Dark. 

rib  I  ngt,  rib  -a-nSt,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
kind  of  small  ordnance,  weighing  about  300  Ibs., 
and  carrying  a  ball  about  an  iuch  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 

*ra  -bl-OUS,  a.  [Latin  rabiomw,  from  rabie»= 
madness.]  Raging,  furious. 

"Against  this  rubious  invader." — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng., 
p.  16. 

ra  -bit,  «.    [Fr.  ro6o<er=to  plane,  to  smooth.] 

Marble-working :  A  hard-wood  rubber  used  in  rub- 
bing marble  to  prepare  it  for  polishing. 

ra'-ca,  a.  [dial.  r£fot  =  worthless.]  A  term  of 
contempt  or  reproach  ;  worthless,  dissolute,  (Matt. 
v.  22.) 

ric -ca-hout,  «.  [French  raraliout.  from  Arab. 
rdgaut. J  A  starch  or  meal  prepared  from  the  edi- 
ble acorn  of  the  Barbary  Oak,  <,""'•'•"«  ballota, 
sometimes  recommended  as  food  for  invalids. 
Mixed  with  sugar  and  aromatics,  it  is  used  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  substitute  for  chocolate.  An  imitation 
of  it  is  made  of  potato  starch,  chocolate,  and  aro- 
matics. 

rac  codn',  ra-CO&n',  «.  [North  Amer.  Indian 
arralhkvne,  arathcone  =  Procyon  lotor;  Fr.  raton 
laveur ;  Ger.  waschbar^  from  its  habit  of  dipping  its 
food  in  water.  According  to  Skoat  a  corrupt,  of 
Fr.  raron,  dimin.  from  raf=a  rat.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Procyon  (q.  v.),  and  espec. 
Procyonlotor,  anandsome  animal,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  cat,  brown 

(nrry  hair,  tail  bushy 
and  ringed;  body 
large  and  un- 
wieldy, legs  short, 
feet  with  strong  fos- 
sorial  claws.  It  is 
omnivorous  and 
ranges  over  a  large 
part  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ,  where  it  is 
bunted  for  its  fur. 
The  Crab-eating 
Raccoon  (P.  cancrw- 
orus),  from  South 
America,  ranging  as  Raccoon.  (Procyon  lotor.) 
far  north  as  Panama, 

differs  chiefly  from  the  former  in  the  shortness  of 
its  fur,  and  consequent  slender  shape.  The  black- 
footed  form  has  received  specific  recognition  as 
P.  nigripei.  (Proc.  Zo6l.  Hoc.,  1875,  p.  421 ;  1885,  pp. 
346-5:5.) 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Procyonid*  (q.  v.) 
raccoon-dog, ». 

Zooliuti/ : 

1.  Xyctereutet  procyonidei,  somewhat  resembling 
a  raccoon  in  appearance.    Itody  about  twenty-eight 
inches  in  length,  covered  with  long  brown  fur,  tail 
about  four  inches  long ;  the  back  arched  somewhat 
like  that  of  n  weasel :  lea  lung  and  slender. 

2.  Any  dog  trained  to  chase  or  hunt  raccoons,  for 
which  ta<k   peculiar  sagacity  is  necessary  in  the 
dog  in  order  to  preserve  himself  from  injury. 


r&9e  (1).  f.  [Fr.  race,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  reita=* 
line,  a  stroke,  a  mark,  cogn.  with  led.  reiYr  =  a 
scratch,  a  line.  Compare  the  use  of  liw  and  line- 
age  in  the  sense  of  family,  descent.  Probably  there 
was  some  confusion  with  Lat.  radix,  for  which  see 
RACE  (2),».;  Sp.  raza;  Port,  rafa;  Ital.  ru«u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lineage,  line,  family,  descent. 

"Pupils.    .    .    .    of  noble  race." 

Shakes?.  Pericles,  v.     (Prol.) 

2.  A  class  of  individuals  sprung  from  a  common 
stock;  the  descendants  collectively  of  a  common 
ancestor;  a  family,  tribe,  nation,  or  people  belong- 
ing, or  supposed  to  belong,  to  the  same  stock. 

"  The  whole  race  of  mankind." 

Shakesp.:  Union,  iv.  1. 

1T  The  human  family,  according  to  Blumenbach, 
comprises  five  distinct  races  of  men,  viz. :  The  Cau- 
casian, or  white  race,  inhabiting  southwestern 
Asia,  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  largo  portions  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  Australia;  the 
Ethiopian,  black  or  negro  race,  occupying  tropical 
and  southern  Africa,  some  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
part  of  Australia,  and  portions  of  North  America, 
into  which  they  were  originally  brought  as  slaves ; 
the  Mongolian,  or  yellow  race,  occupying  northern 
and  eastern  Asia ;  the  Malayan,  or  brown  race, 
inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans,  the  Australian  continent,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula;  and  the  American  Indian,  or  red  race, 
of  North  and  South  America.  Another  classifica- 
tion is  that  given  by  other  writers  who  divide  the 
races  into  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan,  inhabiting 
Europe,  Persia,  Ac.,  and  numbering  545,500,000; 
Mongolian  or  Turanian,  covering  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Asia,  with  a  population  of  630,000,01)0 ;  Sem- 
itic or  fJamitic,  living  in  North  Africa,  Arabia.  Ac., 
6T>,(100,OUO ;  Negro  andJtanfu,  Central  Africa,  150,0110,- 
000;  Hottentot  and  Bushmen,  South  Africa,  150,000; 
Australasian,  Polynesian  or  Malay,  Australasia 
and  Polynesia,  35,000,000;  American  Indian,  North 
and  South  America,  15,000,000— giving  a  total  of 
nearly  1,500,000,000. 

3.  The  same  as  II. 

*4.  Origin;  hence,  used  for  a  particular  or  dis- 
tinguishing strength,  flavor,  or  taste,  as  indicating 
the  origin  of  some  natural  production. 
"  '  There  came,  not  six  days  hence,  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
Of  rich  Canary,  which  shall  spend  Itself 
For  my  lady's  honor.' 
'  la  it  of  the  right  race  .' '  " 

Alassinger:  .Yew  H'«j/  to  Pan  Old  Debts,  i.  8. 
5.  A  strong  flavor,  as  of  wine,  accompanied  with 
a  certain  amount  of  tartness. 

11  Rno«  and  raciness,  in  wine,  signifies  a  kind  of  tart- 
ness."— Dlackstone:  Rote  on  Shakespeare. 

*6.  Racinoss,  spirit,  piquancy. 

"  I  think  the  Epistles  of  PhalarEs  to  have  more  race. 
more  spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius  than  any  other 
I  have  ever  seen."— Sir  »'.  Temple:  Works,  lii.  463. 

*7.  Natural  disposition;  inherent  quality. 
"  Now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  Ii.  4. 
II.  Biol. :  A  permanent  variety  of  mankind,  one 
of  the  inferior  animals,  or  a  plant  in  which  the 
characters  are  hereditarily  transmitted. 

race-knife,  «.  A  tool  with  a  bent,  sharp  lip  for 
scribing. 

ra^e  (2),  *raze,  «.  .[O.  Fr.  ran,  rolsr,  from  Lat. 
radicem.  accns.  of  radtx=a  root;  Spanish  raiz.l 
[RADIX.]  A  root. 

"I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razes  of  ginger." 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ti.  1. 

race-ginger,  *.  Ginger  in  the  root,  or  not  pul- 
verized. 

rage  (3),  «rase,  »ree»,  *res,  tubit.  [A.  8.  rrf«=a 
rush,  a  swift  course ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  rci*=a  race,  a 
running.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  running ;  a  rapid  course. 

"  Doe  se«me  more  slacke,  as  weary  of  their  race." 
Stirling:  Domes-day;  Second  Hour*. 

(2)  A  contest  of  speed  ;  especially  and  properly  a 
trial  of  speed  in  running,  but  also  ajiplicil  to  con- 
tests in  riding,  driving,    rowing,    sailitiK,   ic.,  in 
which  the  prize  goes  to  the  swiftest;    a  trial  of 
speed  for  a  prize  or  honor. 

"He  that  would  win  the  rtirr  must  guide  his  horse 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course." 

0  iri»r:  Train,  14. 

IT  In  the  plural  the  word  usually  means  H..I-  • 
races ;  as,  Are  you  going  to  the  races  f 

(3)  Speed  attained  in  running. 

"The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race  of 
any  beasts?'—  Bacon.-  Xat.  llitl.,  g  681. 

(4)  A  strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or  the 
passage  for  such  a  current ;  a  powerful  current  or 


boll,     bd?;     ptfut,    J<Jwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     9nin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this:     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian    -•  sban.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion.      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  snfts.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


race -card 

heavy  sea  sometimes  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
two  tides ;  as,  the  Race  of  Aldornoy,  Portland  .Race, 

'1.  figuratively: 

(I)  A  course  which  has  to  bo  run,  passed  over,  or 
gone  through,  the  idea  of  a  contest  or  struggle 
against  opponents  or  difficulties  being  understood ; 
as,  a  race  for  power,  a  race  for  wealth,  the  race  of 
lif.>,4c. 

*(2)  Tho  course  taken  by  events. 

•(3)  Prosecution ;  carrying  °n- 

"Theproteootlon  and  race  of  the  war  carrleth  the 
defendant  to  axail  and  Invade  the  ancient  and  indubita- 
ble patrimony  of  the  flrnt  aggrenuor."— Hocon:  On  a  War 
trith  .'•/mm. 

II.  Technically. 

1 .  Hudraul.  Eng. :  The  canal  or  course  by  which 
wnter  is  conducted  to  a  water-wheel  from  the  mill- 
iMinil  or  stream  above,  and  is  conveyed  away  after 
having  done  ite  work.    Tho  water  reaches  the  wheel 
by  the  head-race,  and  leaves  it  by  the  tail-race. 

"Here  in  the  bright  gravelly  races  the  fluh  in  couples 
turn  up  furrows  in  the  stream-bed."—  Londun  Vally  Tele- 
(/m/»/l. 

2.  Weaving:  A  lay-race  (q.  v.). 

race-card,  rubst.  A  card  on  which  is  printed  the 
list  of  races  to  bo  run  at  a  meeting,  with  the  names 
of  the  horses  entered,  and  their  owners,  the  colors 
of  the  riders,  weights  to  be  carried,  &c. 

race-cloth,  «. 

Manege:  A  cloth  used  in  connection  with  race- 
saddles  ;  it  has  pockets  to  hold  the  weights  needed 
to  meet  the  roquiromouts  of  the  rules  of  the  race- 
course. 

race-course,  s. 

1.  The  ground  or  path  on  which  races  are  run.    It 
is  generally  circular  or  elliptical  in  shape. 

2.  Tho  canal  along  which  water  is  conveyed  to  or 
from  a  water-wheel ;  a  mill-race. 

race-cup,  «.  A  cup  or  piece  of  plate  given  as  a 
prize  for  a  race. 

race-glass,  ».    A  field-glass  (q.  v.). 

race-goer,  ».    One  who  habitually  attends  races. 

"The  regular  race-voer*.  who  do  not  let  the  state  of  the 
elements  deter  them."— FleM,  April  4, 1886. 

race-ground,  «.    A  race-course  (q.  v.). 
race-horse, «. 

1.  Zool.,  etc.:  A  blood-horse,  specially  bred   for 
racing  or  steeple-chasing.    It  appears  from  the  first 
edition  of  the  Stud  Book  (1791)  that  the  first  strain 
of  Arab  blood  was  derived  from  a  horse  bought  by 
James  I.  of  a  Mr.  Markham  for  5UU  guineas,  but 
since  then  many  Arab,  Hark  and  Turkish  sires  and 
dams  have  contributed  to  form  the  breed  of  race- 
horses.   Youatt  ( The  Horse,  p.  44)  notes  as  their  chief 
points:  A  beautiful  Arabian  head,  fine  and  finely 
sot-on  neck,  oblique   lengthened   shoulders,  well- 
bent  hinder  legs,  ample  muscular  quarters ;   flat 
legs,  rather  short  from  the  knee  downward,  and 
long  elastic  pastern. 

2.  Ornith.:    Micropterus  brachypterut    (Oidemia 
jiatachonicha).      Called    also    the    Steamer-duck. 
Both  names  refer  to  the  swiftness  of  its  motion 
through  the  water. 

race-meeting,  .*.  A  certain  day  or  days  appointed 
for  the  holding  of  races  at  a* certain  place. 

race-saddle,  *. 

tiantge :  A  very  small  light  saddle,  used  for  racing 
puriHises. 

race-track,*.    [RACE-COCKSE.] 
•race, 'i.    [Fr.  rast.]    Tho  same  as  RAZEE. 
"To  build  their  men-of-war  flash-decked,  or  as  it  was 
called  rtice."—Klttgsley:  Westward  Ho.'  oh.  XX. 

race  il'. '•. /.  A  '.    [A. S.  rii«an.] 

A.  Iritrannitire: 

1.  To  run  swiftly ;  espec.,  to  contend  in  a  race. 

2.  To  follow  racing  systematically,  or  as  a  pro- 
f.---ii»n;  to  keep  race-horses. 

B.  Trnniilire: 

1.  To  cause  to  run  swiftly ;  to  cause  to  contend  in 
a  race;  to  drivo  swiftly  in  a  trial  or  contest  of  speed. 

2.  To  contend  in  a  race  with  or  against. 
:«.  To  chase. 

*race(2),o.t.    [RASE,  r.] 

•race  (3),  v.  t.  [RASH  (2),  r.]  To  tear  out  or 
away. 

"  Hur  heer  of  ran  nche  race." 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  II.  «8,  fo.  M. 

I  a  ce    mate,  «.    A  racomic  acid  salt. 

ri$  8  ma  tion, «.    [RACEME.] 

1.  A  cluster,  as  of  grapes. 

"The  whole  racematiim  or  cluster  of  eggs."— Rrotent: 
Vulgar  Err<jrit,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 
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t2.  Tho  trimming,  cultivation,  or  gathering  of 
clusters  of  grapes. 

"Some  curious  inr.tniment»  oot  of  Italy  for  raeemattan, 
engrafting,  and  inoculating."  —  lluritel:  Lift  of  Utshop 
Bedell,  p.  120. 

ra9  erne,  «.  [French 
raceme.  from  Lat.  race- 
mum,  accus.  of  racemus= 
aclusterof  grapes;  allied 
to  Gr.rAoj:(genit.rA<igo») 
=a  berry,  espec.  a  grape  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  racimo.) 

Hot.:  A  kind  of  inflor- 
escence, in  which  the 
Sowers  are  on  simple 
etalks  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  arranged 
around  a  common  axis. 

[COBYHB,   CORYMBOSE.] 

"Its  racemes  of  nodding 
whitish  flowers."—  Bur- 
roughs: Pepaaton,  p.  256. 

r&9  -6med,  a.  [Eng.  racem(e)  ;  -ed.]  Having  a 
raceme  or  racemes. 

ra  ce   mlc,  a.    [Fr.  racfmique,  from  raeeme=a 
raceme  (q.  v.  r.  |    Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from 
grapes. 
racemlc-acid,  ». 

CH(HO)-COjH 

-  Paratartaric  acid    An 


Raceme. 


acid  found  with  tartario  acid  in  the  mother  liquor 
of  the  argol  obtained  from  the  grapes  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  and  the  Vosges.and  most  readily  prepared 
by  heating  tartaric  acid  with  one-  tenth  of  its  weight 
of  water  to  170M80',  in  sealed  tubes.  It  forms 
rhombic  prisms,  less  soluble  in  water  than  ordinary 
tartaric  acid.  Racemic  acid  exerts  no  action  on 
polarized  light,  as  it  is  a  compound  of  dextrotar- 
taric  and  leerotartaric  acids  in  equal  quantities. 

racemic-ether,  >. 

Chemistry  <  i>l.i  :  The  best  known  compounds  of 
this  group  are  the  acid  racomates  of  ethyl  and 
methyl.  (1)  Ethyl  racomic  acid  (Racemovinic  acid), 
OirMCjHsJOB,  is  produced  by  digesting  four  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  one  part  of  racumic  acid  in 
a  retort  at  a  gentle  heat,  saturating  with  baric 
carbonate,  ana  decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  long  oblique  prisms,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  (2)  Methyl 
racomic-acid,  ('^H^OHaJOe,  in  prepared  in  a  similar 
way.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  rectangular  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  water  aud  alcohol,  and  sligntly  in 
other. 

ra9-g-mlf-8r-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  racemus=a  cluster; 
fero=to  bear,  aud  Eng.  adj.  suff,  -ow-8.]  Bearing 
racemes  or  clusters,  as  the  currant. 

ra-96-md-,  pref.  [Eng.  racem(ic)  ;  o  connect.] 
Derived  from,  or  containing  racemic  acid. 

raceme-carbonic  acid,  raceme-oxalic  acid,  «. 
[DESOXAMC-ACID.J 

ra?  e  mose,  *rac  -S-mofis,  n,  [Lat.  racemosus; 
Fr.  race-ineujc  ;  tip.  &  Port,  racimogo;  Ital.  race- 
moso.] 

1.  Resembling  a  raceme  ;  growing  in  the  form  of 
a  raceme. 

2.  Bearing  flowers  in  the  form  of  racemes  ;  race- 
miferous. 

racemose-glands,  «.  pi. 

.•I  nut.:  (Hands  in  which  the  secreting  cavity  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller  lobules.  Those 
with  but  few  lobules,  like  the  sebaceous  glands,  are 
sometimes  termed  Simple,  and  resemble  a  portion 
of  larger  or  Compound  racemose  glands,  of  which 
the  mammary  gland  is  an  example. 

rac  -S-mose-ly1,  arfc.  [Eug.  racemose;  -ly.]  In 
a  racemose  manner. 

racemosely-corymbose,  a. 

Bot.  (of  flowers)  :  Disposed  in  a  manner  between 
a  corymb  and  a  raceme,  or  composed  of  numerous 
racemes  forming  a  corymb. 

ra-c8-m6-vln'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  raceme-,  and  Eng. 
vinic.  J  Derived  from  or  containing  racemic  acid 
and  ethyl. 

racemovinic-acid,  «.    [RACEMIC-ETHER.] 

ric  8  male,  cufaf.  [Eng.  racem(e);  dimin.  suff. 
-«(«.] 

Bot.  :  A  small  raceme. 

ra,  96m  -u  16se,  a.    [Eng.  racemule;  -o«e.] 

Hnt.  :  Bearing  very  small  racemes. 

rac-8r,«.    [Eng.  roc(e),  v.  ;  -«r.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  win,  ran-  ;  onn  who  contends  in  a  race. 
"  Lena  nwiftly  to  the  goal  a  nicer  flies." 

Il<*Ac  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  vi. 

'-'.  An  animal  or  thing  kept  for  racing,  as  a  race- 
horse. a  racing  yacht,  bicycle,  &c. 


rack 

II.  ZoOl. :  Ophibolus  getutut,  an  American  snake, 
black  in  color,  and  with  a  slender  body.  So  called 
because  it  glides  very  quickly. 

•rach,  *rache,  "racche,  *ratche.«.  [Icel.rafcfci; 

O.  Sw.  rocAa  =  a  bitch.]    A  dog  which  hunted  by 

scent,  as  distinguished  from  a  greyhound.  [BEACH.] 

"They  hant  aboat  as  doth  a  rache." 

Old  Poem,  in  AshmtiU't  Tlieat.  CHem.,  p.  196. 

ra-Chl-al  -gl-a,  «.  [Eng.,  A.-.,  rachis,  and  Or. 
a!g<w=paiu.] 

1'atluil. :  Fains  of  the  bowels,  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow.  (Parr. ) 

ra  chid  I  an,  mij.  [Gr.  rftacAi«=the  spine  or 
backbone.^ 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  spine;  vertebral. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  rachis  of  an  odontophore. 
"The  rachidtan  teeth  sometimes  form  a  single  series." 

— Woodward;  JfolliuK-a  (ed.  8d),  p.  21. 

ra-chll  -la,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  rachis 
(q.  v.).J 

Jint.:  The  zigzag  rachis  or  axis  on  which  the  flo- 
reU  are  arranged  in  the  spikelets  of  grasses. 

ra-chl '-6-d6n,«.  [Gr.rAocfct«=thc  spine;  -odon.J 

Zool. :  The  typical  and  sole  genus  of  the  anoma- 
lous family  Rachiodontidte,  with  three  species. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  genus  is  very  confused. 
It  is  also  known  as  Anodon  (Smith),  Doirodon 
(Owen),  Dasypeltis  (Wagler),  and  the  type-species 
Rachiodon  scaber=  Coluber  scaber  (Linn.).  There 
are  no  true  teeth;  but  so-called  gular  teeth  are 
present,  these  being  really  the  tips  of  the  longinfe- 
rior  spinesof  the firsteight  ornine  vertebrae.  These 
snakes  live  principally  on  eggs,  and  when  the  shell 
is  broken  by  the  gnlar  teeth  it  is  ejected  from  the 
mouth  and  the  fluid  contents  pass,  with  little  or  no 
waste,  into  the  stomach. 

ra-chl  -6  d5nt,  a.  [RACHIODONTID.S:.]  Bolong- 
inu  In,  or  characteristic  of  the  family  Rachiodonti- 
<!»• ;  possessing  gular  teeth. 

ra  chi  6  don  tl  dae,  g.  nl.  [Mod.  Lat.  rarhio- 
don  (genit.  rachiodontis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Oolubriform  Snakes,  of  doubt- 
ful affinities,: from  South  and  West  Africa,  with  a 
singlegonus  Rachiodon  (q.  v.). 

ra    clils,  «.    [Gr.=the  spine  or  backbone.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Tho  axis  of  inflorescence ;  a  peduncle  proceed- 
ing nearly  in  a  right  line  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  inflorescence.    (Lindley.) 

(2)  (Of  Composites') :  A  receptacle,  not  fleshy,  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre.     (Leasing.) 

(3)  The  caudex  of  an  acotyledonoue  plant. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy: 

t(l)  The  spine,  either  of  man  or  of  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates. 

(2)  Tho  central  portion  of  an  odontophore. 

ra  chit  -Ic,  a.  [RACHITIS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
rachitis;  rickety. 

ra  chl    Us,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  roch(u) ;  -itis.] 

1.  Pathol.:  [RICKETS.] 

2.  Veg.  Path. :  Abortion  of  the  fruit  or  seed, 
ra-chl  tome,*.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  rachis,  and  Greek 

tom<'  =  ii  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  post-mortem  or  dissecting  instrument 
for  opening  the  spinal  canal. 

ra-cl-al,  adj.  [Eng.  rac(e)  (l),s.;  -ial.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  race,  family,  or  descent;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  races  of  mankind ;  ethnological. 

ra  -cl-ljf,  adv.  [English  racy;  -ly.]  In  a  racy 
manner. 

rac-ine  ,  «.    [Fr.]    A  root. 

rae  1  ness,  ».  [Eng.  racy;  -nest.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  racy ;  piquancy,  pungency. 

ri  -9lftg,  pr.par.  or  a.    [RACE  (!),«.] 

racing-bit, «. 

Mantgr:  A  light  jointed-ring  bit,  the  loose  rings 
varying  in  size  from  throe  to  six  inches. 

racing-calendar  s.  A  list  of  races  to  be  run. 
and  of  races  run  with  their  results. 

r&Ck  (!),«.  ISeedef.]  An  abbreviation  of  arrack 
(q.  v.) ;  as,  rac*  punch. 

rick  0!),  *racke,  'reklce,  s.  [Prop,  that  which 
is  stretched  out  or  straight,  from  rack,  v. :  cf.  Ger. 
rocfc=a  rail,  a  bar,  a  framework  ;  Prov.  (ior.  reck= 
a  scaffold  ;  reckbank=&  rack  for  torture:  recke—A 
stretcher ;  Low.  Ger.  rakk=a  shelf,  as  in  Bug.  platc- 
rac*.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  instrument  for  stretching  or  straining;  ap, 

(a)  A  contrivance  or  appliance  for  bending  n 
bow. 

"Thegebow*  .  .  .  wore  bent  only  hy  a  man's  iznme- 
diatA  MtrengtU  without  the  help  of  any  bender  or  ;--i.  A  " 
—  U'ilkliu:  Mathematical  Mngic. 


(ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,      what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hir,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pit. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrlt,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     ftill;     try,     Syrian.      83,     os  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rack-bar 
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(6)  An  apparatus  for  the  judicial  torture  of  crimi- 
nals or  suspected  persons.  It  consisted  of  a  large, 
open,  wooden  frame,  within  which  the  person  to  De 
tortured  was  laid  ou  his  back  on  the  floor,  with  his 
wrists  and  ankles  fastened  by  cords  to  two  rollers  at 
the  ends  of  the  frame.  These  rollers  were  then 
drawn  or  moved  in  opposite  directions  until  the 
body  rose  to  a  level  with  the  frame.  Interrogations 
worn  then  put,  and  i  C  the  prisoner  refused  toanswer, 
or  if  his  answers  were  not  considered  satisfactory, 
tho  rollers  were  further  moved,  until  at  last  the 
bones  of  the  sufferer  were  forced  from  their  sockets. 
The  rack  was  formerly  much  used  in  Europe  by  the 
civil  authorities  in  thecases  of  traitors  or  conspira- 
tors, and  by  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  to  force 
a  recantation  of  heretical  or  so-called  heretical 
opinions. 

"The  trial  by  rack  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  law  of 
England;  though  once,  when  the  Duketiof  Exeter  and  Suf- 
folk, and  other  ministers  of  Henry  VI.,  had  laid  a  design 
to  introduce  the  civil  law  into  this  kingdom  as  ttu»  rule  of 
government,  for  the  beginning  thereof  they  erected  a 
rack  for  torture;  which  was  called  in  derision  the  Duke 
of  Exeter's  Daughter,  and  still  remains  in  the  Tower  of 
London;  where  it  WHS  occasionally  used  as  an  engine  of 
state,  not  of  law,  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of  (jueeu 
Klizabeth." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  Itk.  iv.,  ch.  25. 

(2)  An  open  framework  or  grating ;  as— 

(a)  A  grating  on  which  bacon  is  laid. 

I  '•  |  A  framework  on  or  in  which  articles  are  laid 

or  arranged ;  as,  a  plate-racfc,  a  bottle-rack,  a  hat- 

rack,  &c. 

(c)  A  frame  of  open-work  to  hold  hay  or  other 
food  for  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep. 

"Unyoke  the  steed,  his  rack*  heap  high  with  hay." 
Oralnger:  Ttbullus,  Ii.  1. 

(d)  A  frame  to  carry  hay  or  grain,  placed  on 
wheels,  for  hauling  in  the  harvest. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  is  extorted;  an  extortion,  an  ex- 
action.   [RACK-SENT.  J 

"The  great  rents  and  nioAr*  would  be  unsupportable." — 
&lmlns:  Stale  of  Religion,  O.  '2  b. 

(2)  Torture ;  extreme  pain  or  anguish  ;  agony. 
"A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack." — Temple. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gearing:   A  toothed  bar  whoso  pitch-line  is 
straight,  adapted  to  work  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
[  PINION,  g.,  11.],  for  the  purpose  of  changing  recti- 
linear into  circular  motion,  or  vice  versa.   This  con- 
trivance is  called  a  r<ick-and-pinion,  and  the  motion 
so  imparted  rack-and-pitiion  motion. 

2.  Horol.:  A  steel  piece  in  the  striking  part  of  a 
clock.    It  consists  of  a  bar  attached  radially  to  an 
axis,  and  having  a  lower  and  an  upper  arm.    Tho 
former  is  called  the  rack-tail  (q.  v.).    Tho  latter  is 
indented  with  twelve  notches,  to  effect  the  striking 
of  the  right  number. 

3.  Lace:  A  certain  length  of  laco-work  counted 
perpendicularly,  and  containing  241)  meshes. 

4.  Mrtirll.:  An  inclined  frame  or  table,  open  at  the 
foot.and  upon  which  metalliferous  slimes  are  placed 
and  exposed  to  a  stream  of  water,  which  washes  off 
tho  lighter  portions. 

5.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  frame  of  wood  with  belaying-pins,  or  a  row 
of  blocks  for  fair-leaders,  or  a  row  of  sheaves  for 
reeving  tho  running-rigging. 

(2)  A  frame  with  holes  for  round-shot. 

(3)  A  box  in  which  the  halyards  are  coiled  away. 
Tl  (1)  Kack-and-pinion:  [RACK  (2),  «.,  II.  1.] 

*(2)  To  liw  at  rack  and  manner:  To  live  of  the 
best  at  free  cost.  (Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk. 
ii.,ch.  i.) 

rack-bar,  .<. 

Naut. :  A  billet  of  wood  used  to  twist  the  bight  of 
a  rope,  called  a  swifter,  in  order  to  bind  a  rope 
firmly  together. 

rack-block, «. 

Naut. :  A  range  of  sheaves  cut  in  one  piece  of 
wood  for  running  ropes  to  lead  through. 

rack-rail, «.  A  rail  laid  alongside  the  bearing 
rails  of  a  railway,  and  having  cogs  into  which 
meshes  a  cog-wheel  on  the  locomotive.  Now  only 
to  bo  found  in  some  forms  of  inclined-plane  rail- 
ways. 

rack-rent,  «.  A  rent  raised  to  the  uttermost ;  a 
rent  stretched  to  tho  full  value,  and  greater  than 
any  tenant  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay. 

rack-rent,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
rack-rent ;  to  assess  at  a  rack-rent. 

"Men  whose  poverty  was  brought  about  by  rack.rtttt- 
iny." — Lonilon  Times. 

rack-renter, ». 

1.  One  who  rack-rents  his  tenants. 

"The  landlords,  whose  leases  have  fallen  in,  and  who 
have  now  become  rack-renters,  often  of  very  disreputable 
property."—  Pall  Mull  Gazette. 

*'2,  One  who  is  rack-rented,    (H"7iorfon.) 
rack-saw,  8.    A  saw  with  wide  teet  Ji. 


rack-tall, .-. 

Horol.:  A  bent  arm  connected  with  tho  toothed 
segment-rack,  by  which  the  striking  mechanism  of 
a  repeating  dork  is  lot  off. 

rack-vintage,  «.    Wines  drawn  from  the  lees, 
rack- work,  s.    A  piece  of  mechanism  in  which  a 
rack  is  usod ;  a  rack-and-pinion  or  the  like. 

rack  (3),  "racke,  «.  [A.  S.  hracca.~\  Tho  neck  and 
spine  of  a  fore-quarter  of  veal  or  mutton. 

"A  chicken,  a  rabbit,  rib  of  a  racket  mutton." — Burton: 
Anot.  Melancholy,  p.  47. 

rack  (4),  «rac,  *rakke,  »rak, «.  [Icel.  ret=drift, 
motion;  *Av/n  /.-  the  rack  or  drifting  clouds,  from 
refc«=to drive,  to  toss.]  (WHACK.]  Light,  vapory 
clouds ;  floating  vapor  in  the  sky. 

"  Mixed  with  the  roc*-,  the  snow  mists  fly." 

Scott:  Marmlon,  it.    (Introd.) 

rack  (5),  /t.  [For  toreck  (q.  v.).]  Wreck,  ruin, 
destruction  ;  now  used  only  in  tho  phrases  to  go  to 
rack,  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 

rick  (6),  i.  [Either  for  rock,  T.,  or  connected 
with  rack  (5t,  a/) 

Manage:  A  quick  amble. 

"Col.  Dodge's  definition  of  a  rack  it  that  it  is  half-way 
between  a  pace  and  a  trot."— Fttld,  Oct.  11.  1885. 

rack  O),  «.  [Cf.  Icol.  reka=to  drive.]  A  track, 
a  cart-rut. 

rack  (1),  'racke,  v.  t.  [Old  Dutch  racfcen=to 
stretch,  to  reach  ;  racken=ta  rack,  to  torture ;  Icel. 
refcja=to  stretch,  to  trace ;  rekkja=to  strain;  (ier. 
recken=to  stretch;  Dan.  rce.kke.  Rack  is  closely 
connected  with  reach  (q.  v.),  and  is  a  doublet  of 
ra/cA(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  stretch,  to  strain. 

(2)  To  stretch  or  strain  on  the  rack ;  to  put  to  the 
rack ;  to  torture  with  tho  rack. 

"  He  was  racked  and  miserably  tormented,  to  the  intent 
he  should  either  change  his  opinion  or  confesae  other  of 
his  profession."— Fox:  Table  of  French  Martyr*  (an.  1551). 

(3)  To  place  on  or  in  a  rack  or  frame ;  as,  to  rack 
bottles. 

2.  Figuratively : 

t(l)  To  stretch,  to  heighten,  to  exaggerate. 

"What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value." 

Shakesp.:  Mni-fi  Atlo  about  \olhina,  iv.  1. 

(2)  To  strain,  to  stretch,  to  worry,  to  puzzle ;  as, 
to  rack  one's  brains. 

(3)  To  wrest,  to  distort,  to  strain,  to  pervert. 

"  Racking  and  stretching  Scripture  further  than  by  Ood 
was  meant."—  Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

(4)  To  raise  to  the  highest  or  uttermost  point ;  as, 
to  rack  rents. 

(5)  To  harass  or  oppress  by  exacting  excessive 


rents.    (Dryden :  Hind  and  I'nnthrr  iii.  917.) 

(6)  To  oppress  by  exaction  generally. 

"The  Commons  hast  thou  racked.1' 

Shakes?.:  llrnry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  8. 

(7)  To  torture ;  to  affect  with  extreme  pain,  tor- 
ment, or  anguish.    (Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  208.) 

II.  Mining:  To  wash  on  the  rack.    [RACK  (2),  «., 

IT  To  rack  a  tackle : 

Naut. :  To  bind  together  two  ropes  of  a  tackle  to 
retain  it  at  a  tension  and  prevent  the  ropes  reeving 
back  through  tho  blocks. 

rick  (2),  v.  i.  [RACK  (5),  «.]  To  fly,  as  vapor  or 
light,  floating  clouds.  (Scott:  Rokebi/,i.l.) 

rack  (3),  v.  i.   [RACK  (7), «.] 

Manege:  To  go  at  a  racking  pace;  to  amble 
quickly. 

"He  did  not  so  much  as'rocAr." — Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  178. 

rack  (4),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  raqut,  vin  ragul=small  or 
coarse  wine  squeezed  from  the  dregs  of  the  grapes, 
already  drained  of  their  best  moisture  (Cotgrave}.] 
To  draw  off  from  the  lees;  to  draw  off,  as  pure 
liquor,  from  its  sediment. 

"Some  roll  their  cask  about  the  cellar  to  mix  it  with 
the  lees,  and,  after  a  few  days'  resettlement,  rack  it  off." 
— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

»rack  (5),  v.  i.    [RECK.] 

'rack  (6),  verb  trans.  [A.  S.  reccan.]  Torelat. 
[RECKON.] 

rack  -a-bones,  subst.  [Prob.  contr.  from  rack  of 
bone*.]  A  lean,  emaciated  creature ;  usually  applied 
to  a  broken-down,  lean  horse.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

rack-Sr  (!),«.    [Eng.  rack  (l),v.;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  racks,  tortures,  or  torments. 

2.  One  who  harasses  or  oppresses  by  exactions. 

3.  One  who  wrests,  twists,  perverts,  or  distorts. 

'  These  rackers  of  Scriptures  are  by  St.  Peter  styled, 
unstable." — Hales:  Golden  Kemains,  p.  11. 


rick  -8r  (2),  >.  fEng.  rack  (3),T. ;  -«r.]  A  horee 
which  moves  at  a  racking  pace. 

"As  to  pace,  a  rocker  will  go  six  miles  an  hour." — Field, 
Oct.  17,  1885. 

rack-8r  (3),»ufc»f.  [Eng.  rack  (4),v.;  ~er.]  One 
who  racks  liquors,  as  wine,  Ac. 

rick  -it  (1),  subst.  [Gael.  racaid=&  noise,  a  dis- 
turbance, from  roc=to  make  a  noise  like  geese  or 
ducks.  Of,  rackle.} 

1.  A  noise,  a  clamor,  a  din ;  a  confused,  clattering 
noise. 

"What  an  Infernal  racket  and  riot!" 

Longfellow;  tfolden  Legend,  iv. 

2.  A  smart  stroke.    (Scotch.) 

*J  (1)  To  be  (or  go)  on  the  racket:  To  go  on  a 
spree ;  to  bo  dissipated.  (Slang.) 

"  He  had  been  off  on  the  racket  perhaps  for  a  week  at  • 
time." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  To  ttand  the  racket:  To  take  the  conse- 
quences; to  bo  responsible ;  to  put  up  with. 

"He Is  as  ready  as  myself  to  stand  the  racket  of  subse- 
quent proceedings." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

rack  et  (2),  ra  quet,  *rak-et,  «.  [Fr.  raquette, 
from  Sp.  raqueta=A  racket,  from  Arab.  rdhat~tb& 
palm  of  themmd,  rdh—the  palms.  Cf.  Fr.  paume 
—  (I)  the  palm  of  the  hand,  (2)  tennis.] 

1.  The  instrument  with  which  players  at  tennis 
or  rackets  strike  the  ball ;  a  bat,  consisting  of  an 
elliptical  loop  formed  of  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  across 
which  net-work  of  cord  or  gut  is  stretched,  and  to 
which  a  handle  is  attached. 

"  When  we  have  match' d  our  rackets  to  these  balls." 
Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  game  of  ball ;  a  modern  variety  of  tho 
old  game  of  tennis  (q.  v.  i . 

3.  A  snow-shoe,  formed  of  cords  stretched  across 
along  and  narrow  frame  of  light  wood. 

4.  A  broad  shoe  or  patten  made  of  wood,  used  on 
a  man  or  a  horse  to  support  him  on  tho  surface  of 
boggy  ground. 

5.  Ornith.:  A  spatulo  (q.  T.). 

racket- court,  'racket- ground,  ».  A  court  or 
area  in  which  the  game  of  rackets  is  played. 

"  The  area,  it  appeared  .  .  .  was  the  racket-g-oiind." 
—Dickens.  Pickwick,  ch.  ill. 

racket-tails,  s.pi. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Steganura  (q.  v-.),  so  called 
because  tho  tail  terminates  in  a  spatule. 

rack  et  (1),  v.  i.  [RACKET  (1),  ».]  To  knock 
about ;  to  frolic. 

"The  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  I  have  racketed 
about  like  other  people." — E.  Carter:  Letters,  i.  92. 

rack  -St  (2),  r.  t.  [RACKET  (2), «.]  Tostriko.  as 
with  a  racket ;  to  toss. 

"Thus,  like  ti  tennis-ball,  is  poor  man  racketed  from 
one  temptation  to  another." — Heteyt:  .V/ne  Sermons,  p.  60. 

ric  -kSt-8r,  subst.  [Eng.  racket  II),  v. ;  -«r.]  A. 
person  given  to  racketing  or  noisy  frolic  ;  a  gay  or 
dissipated  person. 

"I  shall  be  a  rocketer,  I  doubt."—  Richardson:  Sir  C. 
Orandtson,  i.  117. 

rac   kett,  »rak    kett,  sub,t.    [Etym.  doubtful.} 
Music: 

1.  An  obsolete  wind   instrument  of   the  double 
bassoon  kind,  having  ventages,  but  no  keys.    It  was 
not  of  an  extended  compass,  being  incapable  of 
producing  harmonics.    It  was  a  double-reed  instru- 
ment, the  reed  being  at  the  end  of  a  tube  through 
which  the  player  blew.    Tho  tone  was  nasal  and 
produced    with    difficulty.     The  rackctt  was    im- 
proved by    Denner  at   the   beginning  of   the   last 
century,  but  was  not  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  then  much  superior  bassoon. 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  16  ft.  or  8  ft.  pitch. 

rack  -6t  f,  rack'-gt-ty,  adj.  [Eng.  racket  (1), 
s. ;  -»J 

1.  Making  a  racket  or  noise ;  noisy,  clamorous. 

2.  Gay,  dissipated. 

"The  unhappy  dispenser  of  police  law  and  his  rackety 
son."— London  Datla  Telegraph. 

rack  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  i.    [RACK  (4),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  ft  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  decanting  wine  from  the 
lees  in  a  cask,  after  fermentation  or  fining. 

racking- can,  s. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  vessel  for  clearing  wine  from  the 
lees. 

2.  Metall.:  A  can  filled  with  sour  beer,  in  which 
wire  is  steeped  before  drawing. 

ra-c6   dl  um,  «.    [ANTENNAXIA  (2).] 

ra-codn,«.    [RACCOON.] 

ra  coon   da,  «.    [Native  name.]    [CoYPU.] 

Ra  CO  vl  an,  'i.  &  «.  [From  Racovia,  the  Latin 
name  of  Racow,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Czarna. 
It  \va~  built  in  1509.] 
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A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Racow. 

B.  Ansubst.:   A  Socininn   belonging   to   Racow, 
wliere  thai  M-ct  liaii  H  celebrated  nclioul  ur  college. 

Racovlan-catechlsm,  «. 

.!•        \   catechism  containing  n  popular 

exposition  of  the  Socinian  creed.    Properly  (peak- 

iiu  there  were  two,  a  smaller  and  a  larger,  both 

pniili-hed  in  Germany  b/Bmalcint,  the  former  in 

ihela'ti-rin  1608.    The  larger  one  was  trans- 

I  into  English  in  1652,  probably  by  John  Biddle. 

rac  -qnSt  (qna»k),«.    [RACKET  (2),».] 
rac    9,  a-    f  From  race  (2),  8.] 

1.  Strongly  flavored  ;  tasting  of  the  soil. 

"  The  racy  juice 
Strong  with  deliciouit  flavor,  strikes  the  sense." 

PMllpt:  Ctrtalla. 

2.  llaviiu:  a  strong  distinctive  character ;  spirited, 
pungent,  piquant. 

"  Rich  racy  verses  in  which  we 

The  soil,  from  which  they  come,  tuwte,  smell,  and  see." 
Cvteley:  Answer  to  a  Copy  i>f  \'er»e». 

*rad(l),pref.o/t>.    [RlDE.t).] 
•rid  (2),  »red.  *radde,  pret.  ofv.    [READ.] 
rid,  s.    [Seedef.]    A  contract,  of  Radical  (q.  v.). 
"They  say  the  Rods  are  going  to  throw  us  over." — It. 
Disraeli:  dininyttiy. 

rad,*rade,  a,  [IceLnraddr.]  Afraid,  frightened. 
(.Scotch.) 

"For  the  erle  fal  raile."— MS.  Lincoln,  A.  1.  17,  fo.  132. 

ra  -dau  Ite  '  aua-  ow>,  s.  [After  Radau  Valley, 
Hartz,  where  found ;  sun.  -ite  (Afcn.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Labradorite  (q.  v.),  forming 
one  of  the  constituents  of  a  gnbbro.  Believed  by 
Breithaupt  to  differ  from  ordinary  Labradorite  in 
its  chemical  composition. 

rad  die  (1),  red  le,  rfid  die,  r.  t.  [Prob.  a  cor- 
rupt, of  hurdle  or  riddle.} 

1.  To  interweave,  to  intertwist,  to  wind  together. 

2.  To  wrinkle. 

rid  die  (2),  v.  t.  [RADDLE  (2), «.]  To  paint  as 
with  ruddle. 

"RaOtlled  like  an  old  bell-wether."— Tkackeray:  Xetf- 
fontfs,  ch.  iliii. 

rad  dle(3),v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Togetover 
•work  in  a  slovenly,  careless  manner. 

rad  -die  (1),  *rad-el,  «.    [RADDLE,  r.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\,  A  branch  or  supple  piece  of  wood  interwoven 
with  others  between  stakes  to  form  a  fence ;  also  a 
piece  of  lath  or  similar  piece  of  wood. 

"The  houses  of  the  Britons  were  slightlle  set  vp  with  a 
few  iK>sts  and  raanyrode/a."— Holtnahed:  Df script,  of  Eng., 
bk.  0,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  hedge  formed  by  interweaving  the  shoots 
and  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs.    (Prow.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall.:  The  same  as  RABBLE,  (2). 

2.  -Vn K/.  :  Interlacing  y  a  rns  to  make  flat  gasket. 
8.  Weaving:  A  bar  with  upright  pegs,  used  by 

weavers  to  keep  the  threads  in  place  when  winding 
the  warp  onto  the  beam. 

raddle-hedge,  *.  A  hedge  formed  by  interweav- 
ing the  branches  or  twigs  together. 

rad -die  (2), «.  [RUDDLE.]  A  red  pigment  used 
for  marking  sheep. 

"A  yellow  cheek  behind  a  raddle  of  rouge." — Thackeray: 
Roundabout  Papers,  No.  32. 
rad   d6ck,  s.    [RUDDOCK.]    The  robin  redbreast. 

"The  raildixk  would 
With  charitable  bill  bring  thee  nil  this  " 

Shakeip.:  CymbtUne,  IT.  1 

•ride, ».   [RAID.] 

•ride,  pret.  ofv.    [RIDE,  r.] 

*ra  deau  <eau  a- 01.  >•.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rates- a 
boat,  a  raft.]  A  number  of  pieces  of  wood  bound 
together  to  form  a  float ;  a  raft. 

•radevore,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Tapestry. 

•radge,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some  kind  of  wild- 
fowl. 

"The  Katlye  is  next  unto  the  Teale  In  goodnesse." — 
On  MO  I'm  recta  llti  Vitam  loHfjain,  p.  90. 

ra    dial,  adj.    ( Fr.,  from  Lat.  rudiu«=a  radius 

(q.  Y.I.I 

I.  OrdiiHir;/  iMnffuage: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  radius. 

2.  Resembling  or  having  the  quality  or  appear- 
ance <>f  a  ray  or  radius  ;  grouped  ur  nppeariug  like 
radii  or  rays;  tthootingout  as  from  a  center. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anal. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  radius  ;  as,  the 
radial  artery,  nerve,  and  vein. 

2.  Hat.:  (jrowingon  the  circumference  of  u  circle. 


radial-curves,  s.pl. 

Oeom. :  Curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  whose  ordinates 
all  terminate  in  the  center  of  the  including  center, 
and  appear  like  so  many  semi-diameters. 

radial-fibers,  t.pl.    |  MCI.LEKI  VX-KIBERS.] 

radial-symmetry,  t. 

Compar.  Anatomy :  The  arrangement  of  similar 
parts  round  a  central  axis.  Used  chiefly  of  the 
Echinoderms ;  but  the  radial  symmetry  is  often 
more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  in  very  many 
a  medium  plane  can  bo  found,  the  parts  on  each 
side  of  which  are  disposed  symmetrically  in  rela- 
tion to  that  plane,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
fimbryo  leaves  the  egg  as  a  bilaterally  symmetrical 
larva.  (Huxley:  Comp.  Anat.  Invert.,  en.  ix.) 

r4  -dl-al-ly",  adt-.  [English  radial;  -ly.]  In  a 
radial  manner;  like  radii  or  rays. 

' '  The  pseudopodia  do  not  extend  straight  out  radially." 
— Scrfbner's  Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  1S6. 

ra  dl  an,  x.  [From  RADIUS.]  An  arc  of  a  circle 
which  is  equal  to  the  radius  (q.  v.). 

ra-dlance,  ra'-dl-an-;?,  «.  [Eng.  radian(t); 
•ce,  -i->i.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  radiant; 
brightness  appearing  or  shooting  in  rays ;  bright 
or  brilliant  luster ;  vivid  brightness. 

"She  shln'd  in  an  attire 
That  cast  a  radiance  post  the  ray  of  fire." 

I'lt'iinimn:  Homer;  Ht/mne  to  Ventt*. 

ra  dl  ant,  *ra-dl-aunt,  *ra  di  aunte,  ra-dy- 
aunt,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  radians  (genit.  rodt'an(w),  pr. 
par.  of  radio=  to  radiate  (q.  Y.)  ;  Fr.  radiant;  Sp. 
del  tal.  radiunte.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Radiating;  proceeding  in  the  form  of  or  re- 
sci 
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vividly  bright  or  sparkling. 

"  From  his  radiant  seat  he  rose." — Stilton .-  r.  L.,  x.  85. 

3.  Exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction; beaming;  as,  a  radiant  countenance. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Diverging  from  a  com- 
mon center,  like  rays. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to 
any  ordinary  or  charge,  when  it 
is  represented  edged  with  rays 
or  beams ;  rayonnant ;  rayonuee. 

B.  As  substantive. 

1.  Astron.:    The   point  in  the 
heavens   from    which   a   star- 
shower  seems  to  proceed. 

"There  was  a  family  likeness  about  all  meteors  coming 
from  the  »*mttradianl."—Alhrna-iim,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

2.  Geom.:  A  straight  line  proceeding  from  a  given 
point  or  fixed  pole,  about  which  it  is  conceived  to 
revolve. 

3.  Optics:    The  luminous    body    or    point   from 
which  rays  of  light  falling  on  a  lens  or  mirror  di- 
verge. 

radiant-flower, .-. 

Bot. :  A  compound  flower  in  which  the  florets  of 
the  disc  are  long  and  spreading  and  unlike  those 
of  the  ray. 

radiant-beat, ». 

Physic*:  Heat  radiating  from  a  heated  body  as 
distinguished  from  that  transmitted  by  intervening 
media. 

radiant-point, «.    [RADIANT,  B.  1.] 

radiant-stigma,  »•. 

Bot,:  A  stigma  having  divisions  resembling  the 
rays  of  a  star. 

ra  -dl-ant-l? ,  *ra-dl  ant-He,  adv.  [Eng.  radi- 
an/; -Jy.Y  In  a  radiant  manner;  with  radiance  or 
beaming  Brightness ;  with  glittering  luster  or  splen- 
dor. 

"A  certaine  vessel!  ...  so  radiantlte  wrought." — 
Fox:  Martyrs  (an.  927). 

•ra.  di  ar  -I-a.  «.  pi.   (  RADIUS.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  group  of  Invertebrata,  containing  the  Echi- 
nodcrmata  and  Medusee.    (LamarcA;.) 

2.  A  sub-province  of  Invertebrata,  containing  the 
Echinodormata,  Bryozoa,  Anthozoa,  Acalephir 
Hydrozoa.    (Owen:  .ln«/.  Invert,  (ed.  2d),  p.  16.) 

•ra  di  ar  f,  ».  [Lat.  moVim-a  radius  (q.  v.).] 
()t i.-  <>f  the  Radiata(q.  v.). 

ra-dl  a  ta,  ».  i>l.  (  Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  radiatu*,  pa. 
par.  of  rm/i'o—to  radiate  (o.  v.}.] 

X<M.:  A  tiTin  introduced  by  ("uvier,  in  1812,  for 
the  lowest  of  hii  great  groups  or  embrancheme nts. 
He  described  them  as  having  radial  instead  of 
bilateral  symmetry,  apparently  destituteof  nervous 


system  and  sense  organs,  having  the  circulatory 
system  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  respiratory  or- 
gans on  or  co-extensive  with  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  and  included  the  Echiuodermata,  Acalepha, 
Entozoa,  Polypi,  and  Infusoria.  Wider  knowledge 
led  t't  the  narrowing  of  the  limits  of  this  group,  and 
though  Agussiz  {Classijicati'm,  p.  12M)  pleaded  for 
its  retention  (with  the  three  classes  of  Polypi, 
Acalepha),  and  the  Echinoderms),  Huxley's  Lec- 
tures on  Comparative  Anatomy  finally  broke  up 
what  he  called  the  "  radiate  mob"  (p.  86),  and  dis- 
tributed its  constituents  among  the  Echiuoder- 
mata, Polyzoa,  Vermes,  Ccelenterata,  and  Protozoa. 

ra  di  ate,  v.  i.  it  t.  [Lat.  radiatut,  pa.  par.  of 
rodio=to  shoot  out  rays;  r<uliu»  =  t\  ray;  Italian 
radiare;  Sp.  radiar.)  [HADIUS,  RAV.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  rays  or  beams ;  to  be  radiant ;  to  shine, 
to  sparkle. 

"  Virtues    .    .    .    radiate  like  the  tun  at  noon." 

Howtll:  Pref.  to  Herbert'*  Henry  nil. 

2.  To  issue  and  proceed  in  rays  or  straight  lines 
from  a  point  or  surface,  as  heat  or  light. 

"Light  riuiiatr*  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to  our 
eyes."— Locke:  Hat.  Pkllof.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  issue  or  proceed,  as  from  a  central  point. 
(Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxviii.  5.) 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  To  emit  or  send  out,  as  rays,  in  a  direct  line 
from  a  point  or  surface. 

f2.  To  enlighten,  to  illuminate,  to  irradiate;  to 
shed  light  or  brightness  on. 

ra  di  ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. radiafu*;  lt.il.  radialo; 
Sp.  radiado.]  [RADIATE,  r.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  (int.  Lang. :  Having  rays  or  lines  proceeding 
from  or  as  from  a  center ;  adorned  with  rays ;  radi- 
ated. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botanv:    Diverging   from    a   common  center. 
[RADIANT.| 

2.  Min.:  Having  crystals  or  fibers  diverging  as 
from  a  center. 

3.  ZoOl. :   Having  the  organs  of  circulation  and 
sensation  arranged   circularly  around  a  common 
center. 

B.  As  substantive : 

ZoOl. :  A  member  of  the  division  Radiata. 

ra  di  at  ed,  a.  [RADIATE,  a.]  Adorned  with 
rays  or  radiations ;  rayed,  radiate. 

radiated  Iron-pyrites,  «.  pi.    [HABCAHITE.] 
radiated-llgament,  s.    The  anterior  costocen- 
tral  ligament  of  the  ribs. 

radlated-tortolse,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Testudo  radiata,  from  Madagascar. 

ri  -dl-ate-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  radiate;  -ly.]  In  a 
radiate  manner ;  with  rays  or  radiations  from  the 
center. 

ra    dl  at  Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [RADIATE,  r.] 

Botany : 

1.  Diverging  from  a  common  center  or  from  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.     Spec.,  of  an  exogenous 
leaf,  having  several  ribs  radiating  from  the  base  to 
the  circumference,  as  a  lobed  leaf. 

2.  Forming  apparent  rays  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  as  the  outer  florets  of  many  unibellifers. 

ra'-dl-at-Ing-ly',  adj-.  [Enp.  radiating;  -ly.]  In 
a  radiating  manner ;  with  radiations ;  radiately. 

ra-dl-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  radiatiom  m. 
arms,  of  radia/io,  from  radiatus,  pa.  par.  of  radio 
=  to  radiate  (q.  v.) ;  Spanish radiacion;  I  tal.  radt'a- 
zion«.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  radiating ;  the  state  of  being  radi- 
ated ;  the  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays. 

"  We  make  demonstrations  of  all  lights,  and  radiations, 
and  of  all  colors." — Bacon:  Ktw  Atlantis,  p.  28. 

2.  Emission  and  diffusion  from  a  central  point  in 
every  direction. 

"So  it  [sound]  paralleleth  tn  so  many  other  things 
with  the  sight,  and  radiation  of  things  invisible."— 
Bacon:  Xal.  Hist.,  %  126. 

II.  Physics:  The  transmission  of  heat,  li^ht.  or 
actinic  power  (hence  known  a-  forme  of  "radiant 
energy'  )  from  one  body  to  another  without  rai.-inw 
the  temperature  of  the  interreninc  medium.  It  take- 
place  in  all  directions  around  a  b<>dy.  In  a  homo- 
geneous medium  it  takes  place  in  straight  lines. 
Radiation  proceeds  in  racuo  as  well  ns  through 
air.  Its  intensity  is  proportioned  to  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  source,  and  it  diminishes  according  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  rays  with  respect  to  the  radiant 
surface,  and  the  radiating  or  emissive  power  of  a 
body,  or  its  capability  of  emitting  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  with  the  same  extent  of  surface, 
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greater  or  less  quantities  of  heat.  The  energy  re- 
ceived from  a  radiating  body  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance;  and  the 
radiation  of  a  body  is  exactly  proportional  to  its 
absorbing  power.  If  the  radiating  power  of  lamp- 
black bo  reckoned  at  100,  that  of  platinum  toil  is 
10-KO;  copper  foil,  4'90;  gold  leaf,  4'28,  and  pure 
laminated  silver  3'80. 

II  Solar  radiation  is  the  radiation  from  the  sun  ; 
terrestrial  radiation  that  from  the  earth  into  space. 

ra'-dl-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  radiai(e) ;  -iue.1  Radi- 
ating ;  having  the  quality  or  property  of  radiation ; 
having  a  tendency  to  radiate. 

r&'-dl-a-tSr,  «.  [English  radiat(e) ;  -or.]  That 
which  radiates ;  a  body  or  substance  from  which 
rays  radiate ;  specif.,  a  chamber  or  drum  in  an 
apartment,  heated  by  steam  or  hot  air,  and  radiat- 
ing warmth  into  the  apartment. 

rad -I  cal,  *rad  -I-call,  a.  &  i.  [Fr.  radical, 
from  Lat.  raili.c  (genit.  rucJiri»)  =  a  root ;  Sp.&  Port. 
radical;  Ital.  radicate.]  [RADIX.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the  root. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  root  or  origin  ;  fundamental, 
original ;   going  to  the  root  or  origin ;  thorough- 
going, extreme ;  ae,  a  radical  truth,  a  radical  dif- 
ference. 

3.  Implanted  by  nature ;  natural,  native,  innate, 
constitutional. 

"Are  radical  diseases  so  suddenly  removed?" — Dryden: 
jEneis.  (Ded.) 

4.  In  the  same  8  mse  as  II.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  But. :  Arising  from  the  root  or  from  its  crown. 

2.  Philol.:  Belonging  to   or  proceeding  directly 
from  a  root  j  of  the  nature  or  character  of  a  root; 
original,  primitive ;  not  derived. 

"A  subordinate  part,  indicating  some  modification  or 
relation  of  a  radical  idea."—  Whitney:  Life  and  <;,--nrtli  of 
Language,  ch.  z. 

3.  Politics:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
political  party  known  as  Radicals.    [B.  1. 1 

B.  At  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language :    One  who  favors  extreme 
measures  as  opposed  to  those  who  are  more  con- 
servative. 

" The  radicals  Bald  all  the  members  of  all  the  unions 
would  go  out  to-day.  The  conservatives  said  many  unions 
would  not  go  out  and  that  many  members  of  the  striking 
unions  would  refuse  to  go  with  their  iininns."  •  ('/u'city, 
Tribune,  July  11,  1B94. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  group  of  elements  common  to  a  more 
or  less  numerous  series  of  allied  compounds,  and 
unaffected  by  the  processes  whereby  those  com- 
pounds are  transformed  one  into   another,  e.  g., 
Ethyl    (CjHs),    the    radical    of    common    alcohol 
(C.2Hr>HO). 

2.  Math.:    An    indicated   root   of   an    imperfect 
power  of  the  degree  indicated.    Radicals  are  di- 
vided into  orders  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
root  indicated ;  thus,  an  indicated  square  root  of 
an  imperfect  square  is  a  radical  of  the  second  de- 
gree, and  so  on. 

3.  Philology : 

(1)  A  radix,  root,  or  simple  underived,  uncom- 
pouudod  word.    [  ROOT,  a.] 

(2)  A  letter  which  belongs  to  the  root;  a  primi- 
tive letter. 

4.  English  Politics:  An  ultra-liberal,  verging  on 
Republicanism ;  one  of   that    party  in    the   state 
which  desires  to  carry  out  a  radical  reform  of  the 
constitution,  and    to   give  greater   power  to  the 
democracy.    The  term  was  first  used  in  England 
and  applied    as  a  party  name    in   1818  to  Henry 
Hunt,  Major  Cartwright,  and  others  of  the  same 
party,  who  wished    to  introduce  radical    reforms 
in  the  representative  system,  and  not  merely  to 
disfranchise  and  enfranchise  a  borough   or   two. 
(Brewer.)    In  the  United  States  the  term  was  ap- 
plied   to  members  of    the   republican  party  who 
favored  the  so-called  "reconstruction  policy"  of 
the  government, 

radical-bass,  s. 

Music:  The  fundamental  bass,  ground  note,  or 
root  of  a  chord. 

radical-leaf,  s. 

Hot. :  A  leaf  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  close 
to  the  ground. 

radical-peduncle, ».    [PEDUNCLE,  <T.] 

radical-pitch,  s.  The  pitch  or  tone  with  which 
the  utterance  of  a  syllable  begins. 

radical-quantities,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Quantities  whose  roots  maybe  accurately 
expressed  m  nnm hers.  The  term  i*  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  all  quantities  under  the  radical  sign. 


radical-sign,  s. 

Muth. :  The  sign  V  (in  reality  R  modified  form  of 
R,  the  initial  letter  of  Lat.  rudu-=rooti.  written 
over  a  quantity,  and  denoting  that  its  root  is  to  Im 
extracted.  The  degree  of  the  root  is  indicated  by  a 
figure  written  over  the  sign,  and  called  the  index. 

Thus  the  expression  ./^  indicates   that   the  cube 

root  of  64  is  to  be  extracted,  and  3  is  the  index  of 
the  radical.  In  the  case  of  the  square  root,  the 
index  number  is  generally  omitted,  and  thu  sign 
only  written. 

radical-stress,  s.  The  force  of  utterance  falling 
on  the  initial  part  of  a  syllable  or  word. 

rad'  I-cal-Igm,  ».  [English  radical, '-ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Radicals ;  the  doctrine  or  principle 
of  making  a  radical  reform  of  government  or  other 
existing  institutions,  by  uprooting  all  real  or  sup- 
posed abuses  connected  therewith. 

"Maintaining  the  hollow  truce  between  Whiggery  and 
Radicalism."— London  Weekly  Echo. 

rad-I  cal'-I-tjf, «.    [Eng.  radical;  -i/».] 
•1.  Origination. 

"The  radfoality  and  power  of  different  forms."  — 
Browne:  I'll/par  Error*,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  radical;  relation 
to  a  root  in  essential  nature  or  principle. 

trad'-I-cal-Ije,  t>.  t.  [Eng.  radical;  •»'«.]  To 
convert  or  turn  to  Radicalism. 

"Artisans  and  peasants  of  the  shires.  Liberal  by  tra- 
dition or  Ratlicalized  by  the  efforts  of  Nonconformist 
ministers." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

rad  -I-cal-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  radical;  -Jy.] 

fl.  Primitively,  originally,  essentially;  without 
derivation. 

2.  As  regards  root  or  origin. 

"  Tho'  the  word  be  radically  derived  from  the  Dutch 
word."— llowell:  Letter!,  bk.  i.,  g  6,  let.  56. 

3.  In  a  radical  manner  or  degree ;  fundamentally, 
essentially. 

"Yet  they  were  radically  distinct,  and  even  opposite  in 
their  characteristics. "—Athenieum,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

rad  I  cal  nSss,  s.  [Eng.  radical;  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  radical  or  fundamental. 

rad  -I  cant,  a.  [Lat.  rodica>i»,  pr.  par.  of  radi- 
cor=to  take  root.] 

Bot. :  Producing  roots  from  the  stem;  taking  root 
on  or  above  the  ground. 

rad   I  cate,  v.  t.  A  i.    [RADICATE,  a.] 

A.  Train. ;   To  cause  to  take  root;  to  root;  to 
plant  deeply  and  firmly.     (Lit.  <t  fig.) 

"Time  should  rather  confirm  and  radicate  in  us  the 
remembrance  of  God's  goodness."  —  Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  take  root. 

"For  evergreens,  especially  such  as  are  tender,  prune 
them  not  after  planting  till  they  do  radicate."— Evelyn; 
Sylva. 

rad'-I-cate,  rad  I  cat  ed,  *.  [Lat.  radicatut, 
pa.  par.  of  rodicor=to  take  root ;  radix  (genit.  rod- 
»'cts)  =  a  root.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deeply  or  firmly  rooted  or  planted ; 
firmly  established. 

"  When  it  [rancour]  is  fermely  radicate."— Hall:  Henry 
IV.  (an.  17). 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Bot.:  Having  taken  root;  rooted.    Used  of  a 
stem,  Ac. 

2.  Zool.  (of  a  shell) :  Affixed  by  one  valve  or  a 
byssus  to  a  rock,  another  shell,  Ac. 

rad  -I-cat-Ing,  a.    [RADICATE,  ».] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  RADICANT  (q.  v.). 

rad-I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  radicatut.  pa. 
par.  of  radi'coi—  to  take  root ;  Sp.  rodicoctou ;  Ital. 
rodicozi'on*.]  [RADICATE,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tho  process  or  act  of  taking  root 
deeply  and  firmly. 

"Of  different  habits  of  sin,  and  degrees  of  nulication 
of  those  habiu." — Hammond:  WorA-s,  1.  64. 

2.  Sot. :  The  disposition  of  the  root  of  a  plant, 
with  respect  to  the  ascending  and  descending  cau- 
dex. 

rad'-I-$el,  a.    [RADICELLA.] 
rad-l-$81  -la,  rad  -I-cel,  s.    [Mod.  Latin  rodi- 
ct'lln.  dimin.  from  ratlin.} 
Bot. :  A  very  small  root. 

ra-dlc-I-flo   rus,  a.  [Lat.] 

Bot. :  Producing  flowers  from  a  rootstock. 

ra  dl9  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  rodi.r  (genit.  rodici«)  = 
a  root,  and  forma  =  form,  appearance.]  Of  the 
nature  or  form  of  a  root. 


rad  -I-Cle,  ».  [Fr.  radicule.  from  Lat.  radicals, 
dimin.  of  radix  (geuit.  radicis)  =  a  root;  Ital.  radi- 
cuia.  J 

1.  Sot,:  The  mimito  root  of  an  embryo  plant. 

2.  Chcm.:  Tho  same  as  RADICAL,  1.  (q.  v.). 
rad-I  cose,  adj.    [Latin  radicoMU,  from  radix 

(genit.  radiru)  =  a  root.)    Having  a  largo  root, 
ra-dlc  -u-lar.  a.    [Eng.  radicut(e);  -ar.] 
Bot.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  radicule.    (Balfour: 

Outlines  of  Botany,  p.  207.) 

rad-lcule, «.    [Fr.] 
Bot.:  The  same  as  RADICLE,  1.  (q.  v.). 
ra'-dl-l,«.pl.    [Lat.  radius  (q.  T.).] 
ra-dI-6-,  pref.    [Lat.  radius.} 

1.  Aunt.:    Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
radius  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zool.:  Radiate, 
radio-carpal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  radius  and  to  tho 
carpus;  as,  tho  radio^arpal  articulation. 

radio- tlagellata,  a. pi. 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria,  instituted  by  Savilln 
Kent,  with  two  families,  Actiuomouadidee  and 
Kncliitonidie.  He  described  them  (Man.  Infuf.,  i. 
225)  as  "  animalcules  emitting  numerous  ray-like 
pseudopodia,  after  the  manner  of  the  Radiolaria, 
and  provided  at  the  same  time  with  one  or  more 
flagellate  appendages;  no  distinct  oral  aperture. 
Mostly  marine." 

radio-micrometer,  s.  An  instrument  fordetect- 
in\'  radiant  energy  of  hoatorlightform.  Itconsists 
of  a  minute  thermopile  with  its  torminalsconnected 
by  a  wire,  the  whole  suspended  between  the  poles  of 
a  magnet. 

radio-muscular,  a. 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  (1)  to  tho  branches  sent  off 
by  tho  radial  artery  in  tho  first  part  of  its  course  to 
the  muscles  of  tho  fore  arm :  (2)  to  the  filaments 
emitted  in  tho  same  direction  by  the  radial  nerve. 

radlo-ulnar,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  radius  and  to  the 
ulna  ;  as,  tho  rndiij-ulnar  articulations. 

ra-dl  -6-la,  «.  [Lat.  radVoZu«  =  dimin.  from  ra- 
dtu«=a  ray.  Named  from  tho  radiatory  branches.} 

Hot.:  All-seed,  Flax-seed;  a  genus  of  Linaceaa. 
Sepals  four,  two  to  four-toothed ;  petals  four,  fu- 
gacious; stamens  four.  One  species  Radiola  mil- 
legrana,  an  annual  herb,  with  filiform  branches, 
opposite  leaves,  and  corymbose  cymes  of  minute 
flowers. 

ra-dI-6-lar  -I-a,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  radio/a 
(q-  ">•)•] 

1.  Zool.:  According  to  E.  Ray  Lankoster.a  class  of 
Protozoa,  consisting  of  Gymnomyxa  in  which  tho 
protoplasmic  body  of  the  dominant  amoeba  phase 
has  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  cone  (from  the  surface 
of  which   radiate  filamentous  pseudopodia,  occa- 
sionally anastomosing),  and  incloses  a  spherical  or 
cone-shaped  perforated  shell  of  membranous  con- 
sistence,    known    as    the    central    capsule,   and 
probably  homologous  with  the  perforated  shell  of 
a  Globigerina.    He  divides  tho  class  into  two  sub- 
classes: Silico-skelotaandAcanthino-skelota.  They 
are  the  Polycistina  of  Ehrenberg. 

2.  Palaont. :  From  the  Trias  onward.    The  Bar- 
badoes  earth,  a  deposit  of  sandstones  and  marls,  is 
principally  composed  of  the  siliceons  skeletons  of 
Radiolaria. 

ra-dI-6-lar  -I-an,  «.  4  a.    [RADIOLABIA.] 

A.  As  subst.:    Any  individual  of  tho  Radiolaria 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  connected  with,  or  char- 
acteristic of  the  Radiolaria. 

radlolarian-ooze,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  (Soe  extract.) 

"On  the  23d  of  March,  1876,  In  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  11'  24' 
N.,  long.  143*  16  E.,  between  the  Caroline  and  th» 
Ladrone  groups,  we  sounded  in  4,675  fathoms.  The  bot- 
tom waa  such  as  would  naturally  have  been  marked  on  the> 
chart  from  its  general  appearance  'red  clay:'  it  was  a, 
fine  deposit,  reddish-brown  in  color,  and  it  contained 
scarcely  a  trace  of  lime.  It  was  somewhat  different,  how- 
ever,'from  ordinary  'red  clay' — more  gritty;  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  contents  of  the  sounding-tube  seemed  to 
have  been  compacted  into  a  somewhat  coherent  cake,  as. 
if  already  a  stage  toward  hardening  into  stone.  When 
placed  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  contain  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  tests  of  radiolarians  that  Mr. 
Murray  proposed  for  it  the  name  radiolarlan^joze." — 
Thomson:  Voyage  of  Challenger,  i.  230,  231. 

ra  -dl  6-lite,  s.  [Eng.  rodi(u«) ;  o  connect.,  and 
Gr.  lithos=a  stone.l 

itin.:  A  form  of  Bergmannite  (q.  v.),  found  in 
radiated  masses  and  nodules  atEckeflord,  Norway. 

ra  dI-6-11  -te§,  s.    [RADIOLITE.] 

Palazont.:  A  genus  of  Hippuritid*.  Shell  in- 
versely conical,  biconic,  or  cylindrical;  the  valves 
dissimilar,  the  lower  one  with  a  thick  outer  layer. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     fnln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.lon  =  2hun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     del. 


radiometer 
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raft-port 


often  foli  i HI-  ;  the  upper  flat,  or  conical,  with  a 

central  iimlio;  teeth  angular.  Species,  forty-two, 
from  the  Neooondu  to  the  Chalk.  From  Britain, 
France,  Kgypt,  &C. 

ra  dl  6m   8  t«r.  i.    [Latin  rodiiu=a  ray,  and 
Eng.  meter  (q.  T.).T 

1.  \a  instrument  for  taking  tho  altitudes  of  tho 
e.-Ie-tial  bodies. 

•-'.  An  instrument  invented  by  Crookes  for  meas- 
uring tho  mechanical  effect  of  radiant  energy,  and 
exhibited  by  him  at  tho  Royal  Society, 
April  7, 1875.  It  resemblesa  miniature 
anomomoter,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by 
the  action  of  light.  Tho  cups  of  the 
anemometer  are  replaced  by  discs,  col- 
ored white  on  one  side  and  black  on 
the  other,  and  tho  instrument  is  in- 
closed in  a  glass  globe  from  which  air 
has  been  exhausted,  so  that  no  heat 
is  transmitted.  When  the  discs  are 
exposed  to  light,  revolution  begins 
immediately,  ami  its  -peed  is  governed 
by  tho  intensity  of  the  lignt.  Two 
candles  produce  twice  tho  effect  of  one, 
and  tho  flame  of  magnesium  wire 
makes  the  discs  spin  round  with  great 
rapidity. 

ra  dl  6  phone,  ».  An  instrument  for  producing 
sound  by  the  action  of  luminous  rays. 

ra-dl-Oph'-O-ny1,  «.  The  production  of  sound  by 
intermittent  action  of  a  beam  of  light  upon  a  body. 

fra  dl  ous,  a.  [Lat.  radionu,  from  radius=a 
ray.] 

1.  ronsisting  of  rays,  as  light. 

2.  Bright,  radiant. 

"  His  radtoua  head  with  shameful  thorns  they  tear." 
Fletcher:  Christ1 »  Triumph  over  Death. 

rid  -Ish,  *rad  ishe,  Tad  dish,  *rad  Ik,  ««*«(. 
f  Fr.  radit,  from  Prov.  raditz,  from  Lat.  radicem, 
jiccus.  of  radix— A  root;  Dut.  radijs;  Sw.  radisa, 
niitika;  Icel.  rodise;  Dan.  radue,  raddike;  Ger. 
radiet.] 

Dot,:  Raphanus  satirus,  tho  Garden-radish.  It 
was  cultivated  in  ancient  times  in  India,  whence  it 
found  its  way  to  Europe  and  America.  Itisplanted 
for  its  root,  which  is  eaten  as  a  salad  when  the 
plant  is  young.  It  may  be  either  fusiform  or  nearly 
round,  and  of  a  reddish-purple,  yellowish,  or  white 
color.  It  is  stimulating  and  acrid.  Its  nitrous 
juice  is  antiscorbutic.  [KApHANrjs.] 

"Spore  feastl  a  radith  and  an  egg." 

Coirper:  Tank,  IT.  173. 

radish-oil,  «. 

I'll,  m. ;  An  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  the  radish  with  water.  It  is  colorless, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  mercuric  chloride. 

ra-dl-fis  (pi.  ra  dl  I,  ra -dl  4s  8s), «.  [Lat. 
=  a  ray,  a  rod.  a  spoke.]  (RAT  (!),».] 

1.  A  not. :  Tho  outer  of  tho  two  bones  of  tho  fore- 
arm.   It  extends  from  the  humcrus  to  the  carpus, 
and  articulates  with   the  humerus,  the  ulna,  tho 
scaphoid,  and  tho  somilunar  hones. 

2.  Hot.  (pi.):  The  peduncles  supporting  the  par- 
tial umbels  in  an  umbollifer. 

3.  Fort.:    A  lino  drawn  from  tho  center  of  the 
polygon  to  tho  end  of  tho  outer  side. 

4.  (leom.:  The  distance  from  tho  center  of  a  cir- 
cle to  any  point  of  tho  circumference.   All  radii  of 
tlm  same  circle,  or  of  equal  circles,  are  equal.    The 
radius  of  a  sphere  is  half  a  diameter,  or  it  is  the 
distance  from  tho  center  to  any  point  of  tho  sur- 
face.   In  tho  same,  or  equal  spheres,  all  radii  are 
equal.     In  trigonometry  the  radius  is  tho  whole 
sine,  or  sine  of  90% 

IT  Radio*  of  curvature  of  a  curve  at  any  point: 
Tho  radius  of  tho  oscillatory  circle  at  that  point. 
It  is  so  called  because  its  reciprocal  is  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  curvature  at  that  point. 

radius-bar,  radius-rod,  ». 

Slt«m-rniii<ir:  Ono  of  the  guiding-rods  in  a  paral- 
lel motion,  jointed  to  the  connecting  links,  to  coun- 
teract tho  vibratory  motion  communicated  by  the 
beam,  by  guiding  tho  links  so  that  the  head  of  the 
piston-rod  may  reciprocate  in  a  lino  sensibly 
straight. 

radius-vector  <i>t.  radii- vectoresi,  «. 

1.  Attron.:  An  imaginary  lino  joining  the  center 
of  a  heavenly  body  to  that  of  any  second  ono  re- 
volving around  it.    Used  of  the  sun  and  any  planet, 
of  any  planet  and  its  satellites,  Ac. 

2.  Oeom.:  A  straight  line,  or  the  length  of  such 
line,  connecting  any  point,  as  of  a  curve,  with  a 
fixed  point  or  pole,  round  which  it  revolves,  and  to 
which  it  serves  to  refer  tlm  successive  points  of  a 
curve  m  a  s> -stern  of  polar  coordinates. 

ra  dlx,  ».    [Lat.=a  root.] 

fl.  .•!/«/.:  The  root  of  a  Unite  expression  from 
which  a  series  is  derived. 

'J.  Aunt.:  The  root  or  portion  of  anything  insert'  -d 
into  another,  a-,  the  root  of  a  tooth;  the  insertion 
of  a  nerve  or  its  branches. 


3.  It'it. :  The  root  of  any  plant. 

4.  I'harm.:  The  root  of  a    medicinal   plant,  ae 
i:h'  i  radix= Rhubarb  root. 

5.  Math.:  Any  number  which  is  arbitrarily  made 
the  fundamental  number  or  base  of  any  system. 
Thus  10  is  the  radix  of   the   decimal    system  of 
numeration,  and  also  in  Briggs'  or  tho  common 
system    of    logarithms,     lu    Napier's    system    of 
logarithms  it  is  2-7182818284.    All  other  numbers  are 
considered  as  some  powers  or  roots  of  tho  radix, 
the  exponents  of  which  powers  or  roots  constitute 
tho    logarithms    of    those   numbers   respectively. 
[LOGARITHM. 1 

6.  Philol.:  A  primitive  word  from  which  other 
words  spring;  a  root,  a  radical. 

Tad  nesa,  Tad  nease,  «.  [Eng.  rad,  a;  -ness.] 
Terror,  fright.  (Morte  Arthure,  120.) 

ra-ddnb', «.    [Fr.] 

Mercantile  Law:  The  repairs  made  to  a  ship, and 
a  fresh  supply  of  furniture  and  victuals,  munitions, 
and  other  provisions  required  for  a  voyage. 

rad   u  la,  *•.    [Lat. = a  scraper.] 

1.  Comp.  Aifi/. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
odontophore  itself,  but  properly  confined  to  that 
portion  which  is  armed  with  tooth-like  processes. 

2.  /•'•</. :  A  genus  of  Jungermaniea?.    It  is  common 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  covering  them  with  pale 
green  patches  close  to  the  bark. 

ra  dn  -11-form,  adj.  [Latin  radula  (q.  v.),  and 
/ormrt  =  form.l 

Zool.,  <tc.:  Shaped  like  a  rasp;  as,  raduliform 
teeth. 

rae, «.    [Roe  (1).] 

•riff,  *raffe,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  rafer,  raffer=to  snatch, 
to  seizo^  from  Ger.  raffen  =  to  sweep,  to  snatch; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  Aropa=to  hurry. 1  [RAFFLE,  «.] 
To  sweep,  draw,  or  huddle  together,  hastily  or 
without  distinction ;  to  collect  promiscuously. 

"Their  causes  and  effects,  which  I  thus  ruffe  up  to- 
gether."— Carete:  Survey  of  Cornwall,  to.  69. 

raff,  *raf,  'raffe,  «.    [RAFF,  v.] 

1.  A  promiscuous  heap  or  collection  ;  a  jumble. 

"  To  settle  a  raff  of  errors  and  superstitions." — Harrow: 
Unity  of  the  Church. 

2.  Lumber,  sweepings,  refuse. 

3.  Hence,  a  person  of  worthless  character;  the 
rabble;  tho  scum  or  refuse  of  society.    (Used  only 
or  chiefly  in  the  reduplicated  form  riff-raff.) 

•4.  Plunder. 

raff-merchant,  «.    A  lumber  merchant. 

Raf  fa  elle,  *.  [For.  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pound.] 

Raffaelle- ware.  t.  A  fine  kind  of  Majolica  ware, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  supposition  that  the 
designs  were  painted  by  Raffaelle  (14X3-1520).  Mnr- 
ryatt  has  shown  that  this  is  improbable,  but  that 
the  designs  were  furnished  from  original  drawings 
by  Raffaelle.  The  designs  of  this  ware  are  scenes 
from  ancient  mythology,  or  other  fancy  subjects, 
or  portraits  painted  in  natural  colors. 

raf  -f  In-6se,  «.  [Fr.  rufflner=to  refine,  as  sugar, 
Ac.;  -o»«  (CAem.).l 

Chemistry:  CigHsaOifi-f-SH^O.  A  saccharine  body 
found  in  the  molasses  of  tho  beet,  and  recently 
discovered  by  O'Sullivan  in  barley.  It  crystallizes 
in  colorless,  flat,  oblique  prisms,  very  soluble  in 
water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  faint  sweet 
taste,  is  unformentablo.  but  capable  of  transforma- 
tion by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  into  two 
sugars,  one  of  which  is  dextrose. 

raf -fish,  a.  [Eng.  raff,  s. ;  -wA.1  Resembling 
or  characteristic  of  the  raff  or  rabble;  scampish, 
worthless,  villainous,  low. 

"We  had  Imagined  it  was  still  the  rafflnh  haunt  of 
uproarious  planters,  and  white  men  of  the  lowest  type." 
—Good  Word*,  Sept.,  1881,  p.  602. 

raf-fle,  Tafle,  «.  [Fr.  rafle  (O.  Fr.  raffle),  from 
ro/frr=to  catch  or  seize,  from  German  raffeln=to 
snatch  »]>,  frequent,  of  raffen  =  to  sweep,  to  snatch, 
to  raff  (q.v.).] 

•I.  A  game  at  dice.  According  to  ("otgravc,  one 
with  three  dice  in  which  ho  who  threw  all  alike 
won  the  stakes. 

"Mostcommonly  they  use  raflf.  That  is,  to  throw  in  with 
three  dice,  till  dupletH  and  a  chance  be  thrown:  and  the 
highefft  dupleU  win,  except  you  throw  in  and  In,  which 
is  called  ruffle;  and  that  wins  all."—  Drydeit:  Mock-  Antrot- 
oatr,  111. 

2.  A  chance  or  lottery  in  which  some  article  is  put 
up  by  t  lie  owner  to  be  drawn  or  thrown  for  l.\  ->-\ 
oral  persons  who  subscribe  a  small  sum  each,  he 
who  draws  or  throws  tho  winning  number  to  be- 
rome  possessor  of  the  article.  The  money  sub- 
scribed goes  to  tho  original  owner  of  tho  article. 

"Instead  of  piddling  for  the  little  prltM  which  am  to 
>m  foti ii. I  in  what  may  l>«  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony 
faction."  Smith:  MV.iI//,  „/.%„(,„„,,  jr.  7. 

raffle-net,  t.    A  kind  of  fishing  net. 


Rafflesia. 


raf -fie,  v.  i.  &t.    [RAFFLE,*.] 

A.  Intransitive :  To  engage  in  a  raffle ;  to  try  the 
chance  of  a  raffle ;  to  throw  dice  in  a  raffle. 

"  Those  Jew  troopers,  that  threw  out, 
When  they  were  raffling  for  his  coat." 

Butler:  Satire  upon  naming. 

B.  Trans, :   To  dispose  of  in  or  by  means  of  a 
raffle ;  as,  to  raffle  a  watch. 

raf-flSr,  «.  [Eng.  raffle  (v.) ;  -er.]  Ono  who  raf- 
fles. 

raf  fie  si  a,  «.  [Named  after  Sir  Thomas  Stam- 
ford Raffles  (1781-1826),  lieut.-governor  of  Java,  and 
afterward  of  Bencoolen.] 

/•'"/.:  The  typical  genus 
of  Rafflesiacete  (q.v.).  The 
first  and  flnest  species  dis- 
covered was  Rafflejia  ar- 
no/ili,  found  by  Raffles  and 
Hi.  Arnold  in  Sumatra  in 
1818.  The  flower  (there  is 
no  stem)  is  more  than  a 
yard  across,  the  lobes  of 
the  perianth  a  foot,  tho  cup 
of  a  capacity  to  hold  twelve 
pints,  theestimated  weight 
of  the  whole  plant  fifteen 
pounds.  All  this  develop- 
ment takes  place  in  a  few 
months.  Tho  flowers  are 
fugacious,  and  have  a  fetid  scent  when  they  put- 
trofy.  R,  arnoldi  is  parasitic  on  a  Cissus,  as  is 
K.  /ml  inn  from  Java,  where  it  is  considered  a  pow- 
erful styptic. 

raf  fle  si  a  eg  as,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  raffleti(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -acece.] 

Sot.:  Rafflesiads:  an  order  of  Rhizogens.  Stem- 
less  plants,  having  flowers  immersed  among  scales, 
and  growing  directly  from  the  surface  of  leaves. 
Perianth  globose  or  campanulate,  superior,  limb 
five-parted,  the  throat  surrounded  by  calli,  either 
distinct  or  constituting  a  ring.  Column  salvor- 
shaped,  or  globose,  with  a  row  of  anthers  ono  or 
many-celled.  Ovary  inferior,  one-celled,  with  pari- 
etal placentae, and  many  seeds;  fruit  indehiscent. 
Parasites  from  the  East  Indies  and  South  America. 
Known  genera  five,  species  sixteen.  (Lindley.) 

raf  fl6  al  a  ceofia  fc  as  sh),  adj.  [Mod.  Lat. 
raffleiiace(cr) ;  Eng.  suff.  -out.]  Belonging  to,  or 
characteristic  of.  tho  RaiUosiacoee.  (Xature,  May 
27, 1888,  p.  78.) 

raf  fle  5!  ad,  «.  [Mod.  Latin  raffletHa);  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 

Hot.  (ill.):  Tho  Rafflosiaccw  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.) 
raf  fling,  pr.  ;>ar.  or  a.    [RAFFLE,  t'.] 
raffling-net,  «.    A  raffle-net  (q.  v.). 

raft,  'rafte,  «.    [Icol.  roftr=a  rafter;  Dan.  raft 
=  a  lafU'r  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  A  spar,  a  beam. 

"Aythir  gripuK  a  schafte, 
V\  OH  alti  rude  as  a  rafte." 

Ai'nwunge  of  King  Arthur,  xxv. 

2.  A  sort  of  float  or  framework,  consisting  of  logs 
or  other  pieces  of  timber  fastened  together  side  by 
vide,  for  convenience  in  transporting  them  down 
rivers,  across  harbors,  &c. 

3.  A  floating  structure  made   and   used  in  the 
emergency  of  shipwreck.    Rafts  are  made  of  mate- 
rials usually  accessible  on  shipboard,  spars  lashed 
together  by  ropes,  the  flotative  power  being  in- 
creased by  empty  casks  lashed  in  tho  structure. 
When  made  and  furnished  as  a  part  of  a  ship's 
equipment  they  are  constructed  with  pontoons,  and 
provided  with  stanchions  and  ropes,  which  form  a 
protection  against  persons  falling  or  being  washed 
overboard.    Such  a  raft  is  carried  in  a  collapsed 
condition  for  compact  stowage,  and  is  more  readily 
launched  in  that  less  bulky  condition  ;  after  it  is  in 
the  water  it  is  brought  into  working  shape  by  the 
purchases. 

"If  t  him  art  she,  tell  me  where  in  that  son. 
That  floated  with  thee  on  that  fatal  raft," 

Shakctp.:  Comedy  of  Emm,  T.  1. 

4.  A  large  collection  of  timber  and  f.-illrn  trees, 
which,  floating  down  the  great  rivers  of  tho  western 
United  States,   are   arrested   in   their  downward 
course  by  flats  or  shallow  places,  where  they  ac- 
cumulate, and  sometimes  block  up  the  river  for 
miles. 

5.  A  largo  number ;  a  host.    ( U.  S.) 
raft-bridge,  >. 

Hydr.  Kng. :  A  bridge  of  expediency,  where  rafts 
are  used  as  pontoons  to  support  the  beams  and  the 
track. 

raft-dog,  rafting-dog,  «.  A  bar,  with  bent-over 
and  pointed  cuds,  for  securing  logs  together  in  a 
raft. 

raft-merchant,  --.    A  lumber  merchant, 
raft-port, ». 

Shiplmilil. :  \  square  port  in  the  sides  of  a  vessel 
for  passing  cargo. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     nil.     father;     w«,     wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   g«.    pit, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     wSrk.     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


raft 

raft,  v.  i.  A  i.   [BAFT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  transport  on  a  raft. 

'i.  To  unload  and  convey  logs  of  timber  from  in 
rafts. 

"These  casual  men  are  not  capable  of  rafting  a  ship." 
— Maylieic:  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  iii.  806. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  unload  logs  of  timber  from  ships, 
and  float  thorn  away  in  rafts;  to  be  engaged  in 
rafting. 

"  I  had  18s.  a  week,  when  I  flrnt  commenced  rafting."— 
Mauhew:  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  iii.  306. 

•raft,  'rafte,  pret.  of  v.  A  pa.  par.    [REAVE.] 


raft-Sr  (1),  «.  [Eng.  raft,  v.;  -«r.]  A  laborer 
employed  in  conveying  logs  of  wood  from  tho  ship 
in  which  they  are  imported  in  rafts  to  the  shore; 
one  who  manages  a  raft. 

raft-Sr  (2),  «.  [A.  S.  rasfter;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
raft ;  Icel.  ru/(r=a  raft,  a  beam,  rdf,  rcefr=n  roof ; 
cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  rdfo;  M.  H.  Ger.  rdi>o=a 
spar,  a  rafter.] 

Build.:  Oneof  the  pieces  of  timber  which  follows 
the  slope  of  tho  roof,  and  to  which  is  secured  the 
lath  into  which  thoshingleor  slatenailsarodriven. 
The  rafter,  in  one  or  more  lengths,  extends  from 
the  oave  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof ;  at  its  lower  end 
resting  on  tho  wall-plates,  and  at  its  upper  end 
abutting  upon  a  corresponding  rafter  rising  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  roof,  or  resting  against  a 
crown  or  rid*»e  plate,  as  the  case  may  be.  Rafters, 
though  all  po.iorming  tho  same  general  duty,  have 
specific  names  according  to  their  particular  func- 
tions. (See  also  Hip-rafter,  Jack-rafter,  Ac.) 

raff-8r,  v.  t.    [RAFTEB  (2),  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  form  into  or  like  rafters. 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  rafter. 

"No  raftered  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  189. 

II.  Agric.:  To  plow  up  one-half  of  the  land,  by 
turning  the  grass-side  of  the  plowed  furrow  on  the 
land  that  is  loft  unplowod. 

raft  InR,  t.  [Eng.  ruft,  s. ;  -ing."]  Engaging  in 
tho  business  of  a  rafter  or  raftsman. 

rafta  -man,  ».  [Eng.  raft,  and  man.]  One  who 
rafts  timber  ;  one  who  manages  a  raft ;  a  rafter. 

"Raftsmen  are  sometimes  swept  off  there  by  the  cur- 
rent."— Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  33. 

raft  -j^ ,  a.    [Prob.  for  raffy,  from  raff  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Musty,  rancid. 

"The  occidental  mansions  are,  by  their  moisture, 
rafty." — Kobtnson:  Eudoxa,  p.  146. 

2.  Damp,  misty,  foggy ;  wet  and  cold.    (Prov.) 

rag,  *ragg,  'ragge,  ».  [Prob.  A.  S. ;  cf.  raggie= 
rough,  shaggy;  cogn.  with  Sw.  ra9g  =  rough-fiair; 
raggig  =  shaggy ;  raggi  =  having  rough-hair,  slov- 
enly; Dnn.  dial.  ragg=rough,  uneven  iiair;  raggad 
= shaggy  ;  Icel.  r/5gj/=shagginoss;  raggadhr^ shag- 
gy ;  Gael.  rag=a  rag.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a  piece  of 
cloth  torn  or  worn  till  its  texture  is  destroyed ;  a 
tatter,  a  ehred ;  a  fragment  of  cloth  or  dress. 

"The  dog  and  ray  market  U  hard  by." — llowetl:  Letters, 
bk.  i.,  g  i.,  let.  7. 

2.  (PI.):  Tattered,  torn,  or  worn  out  garments; 
mean  or  poor  dress. 

"Hir  ragges  thei  anone  drawe." — Qtncer:  C.  A.,  i. 

3.  A  jagged  or  sharp  flaw  or  fragment  projecting 
from  a  surface  or  edge;  as,  a  rag  on  a  metal  plate. 

4.  A  ragged  follow  ;  a  ragamuffin,  a  tatterdemal- 
ion. 

"  Thancks  to  the  gods,  I  urn  not  of  the  raggs 
Or  f  agg  end  of  the  people." 

Timon,  a.  Play,  p.  10. 

5.  A  provincial  term  for  any  rock  deposit  consist- 
ing of  Bud,  irregular  masses,  as  Kentish-rag,  Ac. ; 
specif,  ragstone  (q.  v.). 

"A  clump  of  sweet  chestnuts  .  .  .  would  have  pre- 
ferred more  depth  of  soil  and  better  rags." — Gardeners' 
ChronMe,  No.  407,  p.  491  (1881). 

6.  A  slang  term  for  a  common  or  low  newspaper. 

7.  Tho  curtain.     (Theat.  slang.) 

"Poor  Miss  A was  left  for  quite  a  minute  ere  the 

rn'j  could  be  unhitched  and  made  to  shut  out  the  tragic 
situation." — Referee,  June  20, 1886,  p.  2. 

rag-bolt,  .-•.  A  bolt  having  barbs  or  jags  on  the 
shank,  pointing  backward,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
easily  withdrawn  after  having  been  driven.  Also 
called  a  Barb-bolt,  Barbed-bolt,  or  Spring-bolt. 

rag-bushes,  rag-trees, ».  pi. 

Anthrop. :  Bushes  or  trees  usually,  but  not  inva- 
riably, situated  near  holy-wells,  on  which  pilgrims 
and  passers-by  hang  rags  in  the  hope  of  freeing 
themselves  from  some  evil,  physical  or  moral.  It  is 
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a  relic  of  Tree-worship  (q.  v.).  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  ii.  150,223)  gives  examples  of  tho  practice, 
with  a  copious  bibliography. 

"The  origin  and  development  of  all  these  observances 
seem  traceable  to  the  rag-hushes  and  rag-trees,  common 
now,  and  in  all  recorded  ages,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds."— Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  U.  104. 

rag-carpet,  ».  A  carpet  with  a  cotton  or  hempen 
chain  and  a  filling  or  weft  of  strips  of  rags  or  cloth, 
sowed  together  end  on  end. 

rag-dust,  t.  The  refuse  of  woolen  or  worsted 
rags  pulverized  and  dyed  various  colors  to  form  the 
flock  used  by  paper-stainers  for  their  flock  papers. 

rag-engine,  ».  A  machine  in  which  rags  are 
partially  comminuted  in  paper  manufacture. 

rag-fair,  «.  A  fair  or  place  where  old  clothes  or 
cast  off  garments  are  Bold. 

•rag-mannered,  a.    Rude,  vulgar. 

rag-moss  leather,  «. 

/•'"'. ;  A  popular  namo  for  the  fuugaceous  genus 
Autonuaria  (q.  v.),  or  Racodium. 

rag-picker,  «.  One  who  collects  rags,  bones,  and 
other  waste  articles  from  tho  streets,  ash-pits, 
dung-hills  Ac. 

rag-Shop,  *.  A  shop  where  rags,  waste,  grease, 
scrap  metal,  and  such  refuse  articles  are  purchased 
in  small  quantities. 

"The  lowest  rag-shops  and  pot-houses  of  Rutcliffe 
Highway."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

rag-tag,  ».  The  lowest  ordor  of  the  population  ; 
the  residuum  or  scum  of  tho  people ;  tag-rag. 

rag-trees,  .<.  /./.    [RAO-BUSHES.] 

rag-turnsole,  x.  Linon  impregnated  with  the 
blue  dyo  obtained  from  tho  juice  of  Crozojthora 
tinctoria,  tho  dyo  being  soaked  out  when  to  be 
used. 

rag-wheel,  «.  A  wheel  with  a  notched  or  ser- 
rated margin ;  a  sprocket-wheel. 

Rag-wheet  and  chain:  A  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  wheel  the  periphery  of  which  has  pins  or  pro- 
jecting portions,  which  are  caught  by  the  links  of 
tho  chain.  It  is  used  instead  of  a  band  or  belt, 
when  great  resistance  is  to  bo  overcome. 

•rig  (!),«.  t.  [RAO,  mibst.]  To  fray  ;  to  become 
ragged. 

"Leather  .  .  .  will  quickly  fleet  and  rag  out." — 
fuller:  Worthies,  11.  86. 

rag  (2),  v.  t.  [Icol.  ragna  =  to  imprecate,  tocursi-, 
to  swear;  O.  Icel.  r(za/a=to  accuse;  A.  S.  wrfnan; 
Goth,  vrdhjan;  O.  H.  Ger.  ruogrn;  Uer.  rugen.\ 

1.  To  scold  or  rail  at;  to  torment,  to  banter. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

'i  To  break  into  irregular  lumps,  as  ore  for  sort- 
ing. 

•rag  a  bash, *rag -a  brash,  ».  [First  element 
Eng.  rag,  etymology  of  second  element  doubtful.] 
A  raxamufliu. 

"The  most  unalphabetical  ragabrashes  that  ever  lived." 
— Juntus:  .S't'n  Stigmatized. 

rig-a-mftf-fln,  'rag-a.  muf-fl-an,  ».  A  a. 
[Etym.  doubtful.  Ragamofln  was  tho  name  of  a 
demon  in  some  of  tho  old  mystery-plays.] 

A.  Antubst. :  A  moan,  paltry  fellow. 

"  Be  not  afraid,  lady,  to  speak  to  these  rude  ragamuffins. 
There's  nothing  shall  offend  you."— Orydett:  Don  Sebas- 
tian, iv.  2. 

B.  .tit  adj. :  Ragged,  vulgar. 

"Mr.  Aldworth  .  .  .  turned  over  the  rest  of  this 
ragamuffin  assembly  to  the  care  of  his  butler." — Graces.. 
Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  via.,  ch.  xxiii. 

rage,  .1.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rabiem,  accus.  of  rabiet 
=  madness,  rage,  from  ra6to,ra6o=to  rage,  to  rave ; 
cogn.  with  Sansc.  rabh= to  desire  vehemently,  to 
act  inconsiderately;  Sp.  rabia;  I  till,  ruhhitt;  Cf. 
Mahratta  rao=anger.]  [RABIES.] 

1.  Violent  anger  or  passion,  accompanied  with 
furious  words,  gestures,  or  agitation ;  fury. 

"Anger  .  .  .  when  it  prompts  to  threats  and  actions 
eztravag.nt  and  atrocious,  is  termed  rage." — Cogan:  On 
the  Passions,  ch.  11.,  5  3. 

2.  Extreme  violence ;  wild  impetuosity ;  furious- 
ness.    (In  this  sense  sometimes  used  in  the  plural.) 

"One  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage; 
As  life  for  honor  in  fell  battle's  rage." 

Shakesp.:  Kapeof  Lucrece,  145. 

3.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any  thing  pain- 
ful ;  as,  the  rage  of  hunger,  the  rage  of  a  fever. 

4.  Enthusiasm,  rapture. 

5.  Extreme  desire,  eagerness,  or  passion  directed 
toward  some  object. 

"You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give. 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  ragf  to  live." 

1-oite:  Moral  Kssays,  ii.  100. 

^l  The  rage,  all  the  rage :  Something  eagerly 
sought  or  run  after  by  a  number  of  people;  an 
object  of  general  and  eager  desire  or  seeking; 
fashion,  vogue.  (Colloq.) 

"Criterion  was  all  the  rage." — London  Dally  Chronicle. 


ragging 

rage,  f.  ».  A  f.  [Old  French  ro»er;  Sp.  rufciar.] 
[RAOE,  «.] 

A.  Int rantit ive  : 

1.  To  be  in  a  rage;  to  be  furious  with  auger;  to 
be  exasperated  to  fury ;  to  storm. 

"Then  fume  we  and  rage  and  set  up  the  bristeU."— 
Tyndale:  Works,  p.  120. 

2.  To  act  violently  or  tumultuously.  (Psalm  ii.  1.) 

3.  To  bo  violently  driven  or  agitated. 

"  The  winter  storms  of  raging  seas." 

Surrey:   Virgil's  jEneld,  H. 

4.  To  rave. 

"  Doth  he  still  ragtl "— Shaltesp.,  King  John,  v.  7. 

5.  To  ravage;  to  prevail  without  restraint  or  with 
fatal  effect. 

"  The  fire  continued  to  rage  with  great  fury." — London 
Dally  Telegraph. 

6.  To  bo  violently  or  strongly  excited. 
"Those  raging  appetites."—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  1.1. 

*7.  To  toy,  to  play,  to  dally ;  to  sport  wantonly. 

"She  bygan  to  plaie  and  rage." — (Tower:  C.  A.,  1. 
*B.  Trim*.:  To  enrage,  to  chnfe;  to  throw  into  a 
rage  or  fury  ;  to  excite. 

"  Yonng  hot  colu,  being  raged,  do  rage  the  more." 
Shakesp.:  Klchard  II.,  U.  1. 

rag   eg,  rag   gee.  ».    [Mahratta.]    [ELETOINE.) 
•rage  -f ul,  adj.    [Eng.  rage,  s. ;  -ful(I).']    Full  of 
rage ;  furious,  violent. 

"The  monarch  meets  him  with  a  rageful  frown." 

Mlfkle:  Lusiatl.  rill. 

•ragery,  'ragerie,  «.    [Eng.  rage;  -ry.] 

1.  Wantonness. 

"  I  was  young  and  ful  of  ragerle." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  «,087. 

2.  Rage,  fury. 

"Plucked  off  in  a  ragery." 

Hrowne:  Shepheanfs  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

rag  -ged,  *rag  gede,  a.    [Eng.  rag;  •«(.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Shaggy,  rough. 

"A  ragged  colt." — King  Alisaunder,  684. 

2.  Worn  or  torn  into  rags  or  tatters ;  tattered. 

"  With  over-weather'<l  ribs  and  ragged  sails." 

Shakesji. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

3.  Having  broken  or  rough  edges  ;  uneven,  rugged, 
jaggnd.    (Isaiah  ii.  21.) 

4.  Growing  unevenly  and  scantily. 

"The  ragged  furze."— Thomson:  Autumn. 

5.  Uneven,  rough ;  out  of  time ;  as,  The  rowing 
was  ragged. 

6.  Wearing   tattered,    torn,    or   shabby   clothes; 
dressed  in  rags  or  mean,  shabby  clothes ;  shabby. 

"His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  17.,  ft.  II.,  IT.  4. 

•7.  Poor,  miserable. 

"  Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery." 

Shakesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

•8.  Harsh,  rough,  discordant. 

"  My  voice  is  ragged." 

Bhakesp.:  As  Ton  Like  It,  U.  5. 

n.  Her.:  Raguly  (q.  v.). 
ragged-robin, «. 

Botany:  Lychnis Jlot-cuculi.  The  flowers  are  in 
loose  dichotomous  cymes;  tho  petals  four-cleft. 
Found  in  moist  meadows,  Ac. 

"Pick'd  a  ragged-robin  from  the  hedge." 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid. 

ragged-schools,  f.  pi.  A  namo  applied  to  insti- 
tutions founded  during  the  present  century  for  tho 
moral  reclamation  and  Christian  instniction  of  the 
juvenile  and  adult  necessitous  poor  in  England. 

rag'-gSd-ly",  adverb.  [Eng.  ragged ;  -ly.]  In  a 
ragged  manner  or  condition ;  in  rags. 

rag   ged  ness,  «.    [Eng.  ragged ;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ragged,  or  worn  to 
rags. 

"It  was  a  brave  raggedness." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

2.  The  stato  of  being  dressed  in  rags  or  shabby 
clothes ;  shabbiness,  poverty. 

"Loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

3.  Tho  state  of  being  rough,  uneven,  or  jagged, 
trag  -gSr-y,  ».   [Eng.  rag,  s. ;  -ery.}  Raggedness. 

rags. 

"Draped  In  majestic  raggery."— Thackeray:  Xeteoomes, 
oh.  ZXXT. 

rag    glng,  ».    [Eng.  rag,  s. ;  -ing.'] 

1.  M:  lull. :  The  rough  breaking  of  ore  to  reduce 
its  size  and  enable  the  rejection  of  tho  poorer  por- 
tions. 

2.  Rough-dressing  the  surface  of  a  grindstone  to 
clear  its  face  of  imbedding  metallic  particles.   Also 
termed  Straggling. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     eilst.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     •<••••    =  bel,      del. 


ragging-hammer 

ragging-hammer,  t. 

:  A  steel-headed  hammer,  weighing  from 
nix  tu  right  pound*.      It   i-  u  MM  I  in   rough-dressing 

rig  -gle,  f.  r.  [Eng.  /•"./,  B.  ;  frequent,  suff.  -/• .] 
To  notch  or  groove  irregularly. 

rig  -gf,  'rig  -gle,  a.  [Eng.  rag,  s. ; -».]  Ragged, 
rough,  rugged.  uncM'n. 

"  Haggle,  rugged  rymes." 

Itrant:  Horace;  Bp.  to  Augustus. 

Ra  ghu-vin  -sa,  «.    [Sans<-.  | 

Hindu  Literature :  A  poem  by  Kalidasa,  to  cele- 
brate the  family  of  Raghu,  in  which  the  deity 
Hama  is  said  to  Lave  been  born. 

rig   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RACE,  f.] 

rig -Ing  If ,  «<lr.    [En$.  raying, '  -ly.]    In  a  rag- 
ing manner ;  in  a  rage ;  furiously  ;  with  rage  or  fury. 
"  Wicked  •pirlto    .    .    .     that  raglnglv  aisault  us."— 
:  fphetlanirl. 


•rig'-lqns,  adj.  [English  rage;  -out.]  Raging, 
furious,  violent. 

"Many  great  and  ragious  flodee."  —  Fitihtr:  Seven 
rialmet,  Ps.  cxllli.,  pt.  2. 

•rag -lons-nSss, ».  [Eng.  ragiout;  -nest.}  Fury, 
madness. 

"What  a  raginttunftf  is  ft,  to  set  thy  chastity  common 
like  an  harlot."— Vlves:  Instruction  ofaChrtstian  Woman, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

rig  -Ian,  t.  [After  Lord  Raglan,  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  Army  in  the  Crimea.]  A 
kind  of  loose  overcoat,  with  very  loose  sleeves. 

rig -man  (!),«•  [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  man.]  A  man 
who  collects  or  deals  in  rags. 

•rig  -man  (2),  'rage  man,  *ragge  man,  'rag- 
men, «.  [Icel.  rojrr=cowardly,  craven,  and  Eng. 
man.] 

1.  A  craven,  a  coward. 

2.  The  devil.    (Pi«r«  Plowman,  xix.  122.) 

3.  The  same  as  RAOMAN-BOLL,   1  (q.  v.).    (Piert 
Ploicman,  i.  73.) 

ragman-roll,  t. 

1.  A  deed  with  seals,  such  as  a  papal-bull. 

2.  Thecollection  of  deeds  by  which  the  Scottish  no- 
bles were  constrained   to  subscrilx)   allegiance  to 
Edward  I.  in  A.  D.  1296.    It  consists  of  four  large 
rolls  of  parchment,  composed  of  thirty-five  pieces 
sowed  together,  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  (Also 
written  Ragman's-roll.) 

3.  A  long  list  or  catalogue. 

4.  Au  old  game,  in  which,  in  imitation  of  the  bull 
with  its  many  seals  depending  from  it,  a  parchment 
roll  was  provided,  on  which  were  written  verses 
descriptive  of  persons'  characters,  and  againstcach 
verso  was  fastened  a  string.    The  parchment  was 
rolled  up,  with  the  ends  of  the  strings  hanging  out. 
The  player  chose  one  of  the  strings,  and  thus  learnt 
bis  character. 

5.  An    unintelligible  or  tedious  story.    [RiouA- 
BOLE.] 

•ra-gonnce,  «.    [O.  Fr.]    The  jacinth  (q.  v.). 

ra  gdut  (t  silent),  l.  [Fr..  from  raooufer=to 
bring  back  one's  appetite:  Lat.  re=back;  Fr.  a 
(Lat.  od)  =  to.  and  oofli  =  taste.]  A  dish  of  meat 
stewed  and  highly  seasoned. 

"If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman, 
Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout." 

Huron:  Beppo,  ix. 

rig  -Stone,  f.    [Eng.  ran,  s.,  and  atone.} 
Oeol.:  A  rough  siliceous  rock,  breaking  into  rag- 
like  fragments.    It  is  well  adapted  for  sharpening 

steel  instruments.    Applied  (1)  to  the  Rowley  Rag 

(q.  v.).  and  (2)  by  Dr.  \Vrightto 

what   be  calls  an  Upper  Rag-         .»>         a 

stone   found    in    the     Inferior 

Oolite   at   Leckhampton    Hill, 

near     Chi'ltenliam,      England. 

Associated  with  it  are  the  Trie- 

onia  and Gryphtea bods.    (Quar. 

Jtiurn.  Qeol.  Soc.,  zii.  298.) 

ra-gnl  -f.  ra  gnled  ,  rig  - 
U  lit-8d,  a.  [RAG,*.] 

!!•  r.:  Terms  applied  to  a  n  y 
charge  or  ordinary  that  is 
j.-ikwd  or  notched  in  an  irregular  manner. 

rig   we*d,  >.    [Eng.  rag.  s.,  and  weed.} 
Botany : 

1.  The  herb  ragwort. 

"  \Vi'  yoa.  on  ragweed  nags 
They  skim  the  uiuirn  an'  dllxy  oragH. 

llurnl:  Addrttt  to  the  Dell. 

2.  Anilirotin  triflda,  an  American  plant. 

rag -wool,  i.  [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  wool.]  The  in 
feriorsort  of  wool  obtained  by  tearing  up  woole 
rags  in  a  tearing-machine ;  shoddy. 


Cross  Raguly. 
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rig    w8rk,  «.    [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  imrk.] 

Mourn.:  Wall  laid  with  undressed  flat  stones  of 
about  the  thickuessof  a  brick,  and  leaving  a  rough 
exterior,  whence  the  name  is  di-rivi-d. 

trig  -w8rm,  «.    [Eng.  rag,  f.,  and  worm.] 

Zool. :  The  Mud  worm  (q.  v.). 

rig  -wort,  'rag  wrote,  «.  [English  rug,  t.,  and 
tror<.J 

Hot.:  Seiii'do  jnci>li<eii,  a  tall,  erect,  glabrous  or 
somewhat  cottony  plant,  with  piunatifid  or  irregu- 
larly twice  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  densely  ror.vm 
bose,  rayed,  bright  yellow  flowers.  Common  by 
roadsides  and  in  pastures. 

ra   ha  nee, «.    [RANEE.] 

•rahate,  v.  t.    [RATE  (2) ,  r.]    To  rate,  to  scold. 

"He  never  linned  rahating  of  those  persons." — 1'ittill: 
Apoph.  o/Bra»mu»,  p.  86. 

rant  ite,  «.  [After  Capt.  Raht,  of  Tennessee; 
suff.  -ite  (Jfin.).f 

Min.:    Au    amorphous,    impure    blende    (q.   v.), 
ound  at  Ducktown,  Tennessee, 
ra -la  (lasy),«.    [RAJA.] 
rai  ble,  r.  l.  &  i.    [RABBLE,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ravel,  to  entangle,  to  complicate,  to  confuse. 

2.  To  talk  nonsensically.    (Scotch.) 

"  Wee  Miller  neif«t  the  guard  relieves. 
An'  orthodoxy  ratblee-."      Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  talk  nonsense;  to  chatter, 
rild,  ride,  t.    [A  northern  form  of  road  (q.  v.) ; 

Icel.  reidh=R  riding,  a  raid.]  A  hostile  and  preda- 
tory incursion,  espec.  of  mounted  men  ;  a  foray,  an 
inroad. 

IT  Raid  of  Ruthven: 

Scottish  Hitt.:  A  conspiracy  led  by  Alexander 
Kn l  liven  to  seize  James  V  I.  of  Scotland,  and  remove 
from  him  his  favorites  Lennox  and  Arran.  It  took 
effect  Aug.  23,  1582,  and  James  VI.  remained  under 
the  power  of  the  conspirators  till  he  escaped  to  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  Jan.  27, 1583.  In  1581  Gowrie 
was  put  to  death  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  raid. 
Called  also  the  First  Gowrie  Conspiracy. 

rild,  v.  t.  [RAID,  «.]  To  make  a  raid  on;  to 
plunder. 

"A  few  thirnty  members  of  the  brotherhood  raided 
a  chemist's  shop." — London  Echo. 

raid  er,  ».  JEng.  raid;  -er.}  One  who  joins  in 
or  goes  on  a  raid. 

"Our  lines  of  communication  will  be  constantly  har- 
assed by  daring  raidem." — London  Standard. 

ra  -il-dSB  (1  as  y),  ».  pi.    |  K  \.m>  i:. ! 

rail  (It.'rayle  (1),  «.  [O.  Fr.  ratle  (Fr.  roJe)=a 
rattling  in  the  throat,  a  rail,  from  roller  (Fr.  raler) 
=  to  rattle  in  the  throat ;  Germanraf/e=arail;  Sw. 
ru//o=to chatter:  ratlfagel—&  land-rail.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  popularly  applied  to  any  bird  of 
the  family  Rallidm,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
Land-rail  or  Corncrake  (q.  v.)  and  Water-rail 
(q.  v.). 

•rill  (2),  «raile  (l),*rayle  (2),  *reghel,  ».  PA.  8. 
hra-gl,  Areo/  =  swaddling  clothes;  cogn.  with  Old 
Fris.  hreil,reil=a  garment;  O.  H.  Ger.  hregil.]  A 
garment  of  fine  linen  formerly  worn  by  women 
round  the  neck.  [NioHT-HAIL.J 

"This downe  about  my  necke  was  erste  a  ratle." 

Ant  and  Nightingale. 

rill  (3).  «raile  (2),  'rayle  (3),  t.  [Low  Ger.  regt I 
=a  rail ;  Sw.  rtgel=&  bolt,  a  bar;  O.  Dutch  rickel, 
rijchel=&  bar;  Ger.  rieael;  O.  H.  Ger.  rigil.  For 
the  disappearance  of  the  g  between  two  vowels, 
compare  Imil.  nail,  Ac.  | 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  bar  of  wood  or  metal  cxtending^from  one  up- 
right post  to  another,  as  in  fences. 

"  Kztend  a  rail  of  elm,  securely  arni'd 
With  speculated  paling." 

.«.!.<. ,ii.   English  Garden,  il. 

2.  A  series   of  posts  or  balusters  connected  by 
cross-beams,  bars,  or  rods,  for  inclosure,  Ac. ;  a  rail- 
ing. 

3.  A  railway  or  railroad ;  as,  to  travel  by  rail. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery : 

(1)  One  of  the  pieced  connecting  the  posts  of  a 
bedstead.    Known  as  head-rail,  Ac.,  according  to 
position. 

(2)  A  horizontal  piece  in  a  frame,  as  of  a  door, 
sash,  or  other  paneled  work. 

(3)  The  same  as  HANDRAIL  (1). 

2.  ffautii'il: 

(1)  The  top  of  the  bulwarks  proper. 

(2)  A  cnrvi'd  timber  extending  from  the  bow  of  a 
ship  to  -  u  ppt  >i  t  the  knee  of  the  bead. 

3.  Railways,   etc. :  One  of  the  iron  or  steel  bars 
laid  parallel  on  a  railway,  and  forming  a  smooth 
track  for  the  wheels  of  locomotives  and  cars.    The 
first  rails  wcro  of  timber,  which  material  was  soon 


railingly 

u]  eroded  by  iron.  Tbe  first  fctool  rail  was  made 
in  Ki7.  The  rails  are  laid  continuously,  and  are 
supported  on  chairs,  resting  on  and  fixed  to  trans- 
verse or  longitudinal  sleepers,  made  of  wood. 
Numerous  forme  of  rails  have  been  used  atdifferent 
ti mi's,  but  those  most  commonly  in  use  arc  the 
don  bio-headed  rail  and  the  flange  rail,  the  latter  of 
which  requires  no  chairs,  but  is  attached  directly 
to  the  sleepers,  as  all  tracks  or  raiU  are  in  Uio 
United  States. 

U  (1)  Forrcattle-rail :  The  rail  extended  on 
stanchions  across  the  after  part  of  the  forecastle 
deck. 

(2)  Poop-rail:  A  rail  across  the  fore  part  of  the 
poop  or  quarter  deck. 

(3)  Top-rail:    A    rail     extended    on    stanchions 
across  the  after  part  of  each  of  the  tops. 

rail-bender,*.    The  same  as  JIMCBOW  (q.  v.). 
rail-car,  «.    A  railway  carriage.    ( U.  S.) 
rail-Clamp, ».    A  railway-chair  (q.  v.). 
rall-couplir.g,  -•. 

Railway : 

1 .  A  bar  which  ties  the  two  Hues  of  rails  together, 
to  prevent  spreading. 

2.  A  fastening  plate  for  the  abutting  ends  of  two 
rails  in  a  track. 

rail-fagot,  ».    [FAGOT,  «.,  II.  2.] 

rail-fence,  «.    A  fence  composed  of  wooden  rails. 

rail-guard, «. 


throwing  aside  obstruc- 


Railway  Engineering : 

1.  Any  contrivance  for 
tions  on  the  line. 

2.  A  cow-catcher  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  guard-rail  (q.  v.). 

rail-Jack,  «. 

/.'•</;.  £»«.:  An  apparatus  for  lifting  railway  rails 
to  ballast  beneath  the  ties  and  level  the  track. 

rail-joint,  s.    The  fish-joint  (q.  v.). 

rail-post,  railing-post,  eubtt.  The  same  as 
NEWEL,  2. 

rill  (l),  Tayle  (l),  r.  t.   [RAIL  (3), ».] 
1.  To  inclose  or  fence  in  with  rails. 

"  It  Ought  to  be  fenced  in  and  railed." — Ayliffr:  rurrr- 
gon. 

•2.  To  draw  up  or  range  in  a  line. 
"  They  were  brought  to  London  n\l  raileil  in  rop«e,  like 
a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart."— Baton. 

rail  (2),  'ralle  (1),  »rayle  (2),  v.  i.  &  r.  [French 
rattier— to  jest,  to  deride,  to  mock,  from  a  Low 
Lat.  'roditto,  a  dimin.  from  Lai .  rado—to  scrape : 
cf.  S]..  rallar=\a  grate,  to  scrape,  to  molest,  to 
vex;  Port.  ralar= to  scrape,  from  Lar.  ruH«»i-an 
instrument  for  scraping  earth  from  a  plow.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  use  insolent  and  reproachful 
language;  to  scoff,  to  scold;  to  utter  reproaches; 
to  reproach  or  censure  in  opprobrious  terms.  (Fol- 
lowed by  at,  formerly  also  by  on.) 

"Others  at  that  doctrine  mil." 

Covper:  Love  of  the  World  Reproved. 

•B.  Tram. :  To  bring  or  drive  into  some  state  by 
railing  or  scolding  ;  to  effect  by  raillery. 
1 '  I  shall  sooner  mil  thee  into  wit." 

Sltalcetp. :  Trollut  and  Crettldtl,  II.  1. 

•rail  (3),  «raile  (2).*rayle  (3).  v.  i,  [Etymology 
doubtful;  cf.  Fr.  rouler=to  roll.]  To  run,  to  gusli, 
to  flow. 

"  The  purple  drops  downe  railed  bloudy  red." 

Falrefax    Tatio,  Hi.  90. 

trail -«r  (!),».  [Eng.  rail  (1),  v. ;-«-.]  One  who 
makes  or  furnishes  with  rails. 

rail'-Sr  (2),f.  [Eng.  rail  (2).  v.;-«r.l  One  who 
rails,  scoffs,  or  reproaches  with  opprobrious  lan- 
guage ;  a  scoffer. 

"Take  that,  thon  likeness  of  this  ralltr  here." 

Khutesp.:  Henry  r/..  PI.  III.,  v.  6. 

rail  -Ing,  «.    [Eng.  rail  (3),  s. ;  •ing.'] 

1.  A  fence  of  wood  or  iron,  consisting  of  posts 
and  rails. 

2.  Material  for  rails ;  rails  generally. 

rail  -Ing,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  rail  (2),  v. ;  -ing.} 

A.  As  adject.:    Insulting,    reproaching,  scoffing. 
(2  Peter  U.  11.) 

B.  AstuM.:  Insolent  and  reproachful  language ; 
raillery. 

"  Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot. 
In  praise  or  ratling  ne'er  his  name  forgot." 

Myron :  Lara,  i.  17. 

rall-Ing-ly",  *rayl-lng-ly, adr.  [Kng.  railing, 
a. ;  -ly.\  In  a  railing  manner;  with  railing  or  rail- 
lery. 

"  Was  afrayed  openly  to  speak  rdylirtyly  to  the  deullL" 

—  (Mull.  Juile. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    th«re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go.    p5t. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cUre.     unite,     cQr,     rule,     full;     try      Syrian,     te,     oe  = «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  Jtw. 


railipotent 

•rail  Ip  -6-tent,  a.  [Eng.raiJ  (2). v.;  i connect., 
and  potent  (q.  v.).J  Powerful  in  raillery  or  abuse ; 
abusive. 

"Have  ihown  themselves  ....  valiantly  rallipo- 
lent."—ntudtear<l  Hall:  JBcxIern  Englith,  p.  14. 

rail -ISr-?,  »u6»<.  [Fr.  raillerie.]  Slight  satire; 
good-bnmored  pleasantry;  banter;  jesting  lan- 
guage. 

"Since  the  refinement  of  this  polUh'ri  age 
HOH  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stit^r." 

Huron:  An  Ocooffontti  froloyuf. 

trail  -leflr  (along),  subst.  [Fr.,  from  railler=to 
jost.]  A  jester,  a  banterer ;  one  who  t  uriis  what  is 
serious  into  jest ;  a  mocker. 

•rail  -I6n,  g.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  three-edged  dagger. 
(Ozell:  Rabelais.) 

r air  road,  s» M.  I  Eng.  rail  (3),  s.,  and  road.] 
Another  term  for  railway  (q.  T.). 

rail  road,  v.  t.  To  push  through  at  a  rapid  pace ; 
as,  The  convict  was  railroaded  to  the  penitentiary  ; 
The  bill  was  railroaded  through  Congress.  (17.  S. 
colloq.) 

mil    road  Ing,  t.    Operating  a  railroad. 

railroad-spine, «.    [See  extract.] 

"_'  Railroad  ppine*  it<  the  name  given  to  cases  where  a 
claimant  for  damages  on  account  of  injuries  inalKta  that 
he  is  HitfTeriiiK  great  puiii,  but  where  the  phyHician  is 
nnable  to  locate  any  cautte  for  guc-h  Buffering.  The 
surgeon  will  go  into  court  and  swear  that  he  can  discover 
uo  injury,  but  the  court  will  hold  that  he  cannot  swear 
that  there  is  no  pain."—  Denver  Times-San,  July  II,  1894. 

railroad-commissioner, «.  A  person  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  a  state  to  act  as  a  member 
of  a  board  or  commission  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  tho  unjust  discrimination  by 
railroad  companies  as  common  carriers. 
rail  way,  ».  [Eug.  rail  (3),  s.,  and  way.] 
1.  Away  or  road  provided  with  rails  of  iron  or 
steel,  upon  which  the  whoolsof  the  cars  run  in  order 
to  lesson  the  friction.  The  "rails"  were  originally 
of  timber,  laid  straight  and  parallel  upon  trans- 
verse sleepers,  and  secured  with  pegs  of  wood,  tho 
sleepers  being  imbedded  in  tho  material  of  tho 
roadway ;  tho  wheels  had  flanges  on  one  side  of  tho 
periphery,  to  confine  them  to  the  track.  The  road- 
way was  scantling,  five  by  seven,  pegged  down  to 
oak  sleepers,  four  by  eight,  six  feet  long,  and  laid 
twoand  a  half  foot  apart.  The  track  for  the  horses 
was  tilled  in  with  ashes  above  t  lie  sleepers.  Such 
roads  wore  first  laid  near  Newcastle  in  1602.  About 
1716,  the  wooden  ways  were  capped  with  thin  plates 
of  malleable  iron,  having  flanges  along  one  side. 
Cast-iron  bars  were  substituted  in  1767.  The  mod- 
ern railway  consists  of  one  or  more  series  of  iron  or 
steel  rails  [RAIL  (3), «.,  II.  3. J,  laid  parallel  and 
continuously  at  a  certain  distance  or  width  from 
each  other,  called  the  gauge.  [GAUGE, ».,  II.  7.1 
One  pair  of  parallel  rails  constitutes  a  single  track 
of  railway,  two  pairs  a  double  track,  and  so  on. 
Tho  first  railway  opened  in  England  was  that  from 
Stockton  to  Darlington  (Sept.  25, 1825),  the  second 
that  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (Sept.  15, 1830). 
Railway  development  in  the  United  States  has  had 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  a  new  and  rapidly 
growing  country,  a  largo  part  of  which  was  first 
made  available  for  settlement  by  railways.  Three 
locomotives  wore  imported  from  England  in  1829, 
and  the  first  trial  in  America  took  place  on  August 
8,  1829,  at  Honesdalo,  Penn.  The  first  railway  con- 
structed to  be  worked  by  locomotives  was  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad  (1826-30),  though  trials  of 
an  experimental  locomotive  had  been  made  before 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  worked  by  horse-power  until  1832.  The 
mil(>neeof  railway  construction  about  kept  pace 
with  that  of  Groat  Britain  until  1850:  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1885  it  amounted  to  125,379  miles.  The  mile- 
age completed  amounted  to  40  miles  at  the  end  of 
1S30,  to  3,361  miles  in  1841,  and  to  5,206  miles  in  1847, 
of  which  1,350  miles  had  been  opened  within  six 
years.  Then  there  was  a  sudden  andgreat  increase, 
tho  yearly  additions  for  seven  years  being  1,056 
miles  in  1848,  1,048  in  1849, 1,261  in  1850, 1,274  in  1851, 
2,288  in  1852.  2,170  in  1853,  3,442  miles  in  1854.  The 
civil  war  checked  railway  construction,  only  3,257 
miles  being  opened  during  the  five  years  ending 
with  1865,  when  the  aggregate  amounted  to  32,996 
miles.  Between  1865  ana  1K73,  the  mileage  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent,  including  one  road  in  opera- 
tion aud  a  second  line  in  progress  of  construction  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Tho  greatest  increase  of  this 
period  was  in  the  western  and  southwestern  States, 
in  which  fully  25,000  miles  of  trackage  were  made 
ready  for  traffic.  At  the  close  of  1873  the  total  capi- 
tal invested  in  railroads  of  the  United  States  aggre- 
gated $3,784,543,(H4  of  which  $1,836.904,450  repre- 
sented the  bonded  indebtedness.  The  depression 
which  followed  the  panic  of  that  year  continued 
until  1879.  In  the  latter  year  the  construction 
again  increased  1(10  per  cent.,  and  between  1874  and 
1888,  there  were  built  85,814  miles  of  new  railroad. 
Since  the  revival  of  railroad  construction  i»  1879 
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there  have  been  completed  sufficient  miles  of  road 
to  give  a  total  length  of  221,629  miles.  This  does 
not  include  the  elevated  steam  and  electric  rail- 
roads in  the  various  large  cities  or  the  country.  A 
railway,  as  a  general  rule,  is  carried  in  as  straight 
a  lino  from  point  to  point  as  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  necessities  of  local  and  intermediate 
traffic  will  allow.  It  is  carried  over  valleys  by  em- 
bankments or  viaducts,  over  rivers  and  roads  by 
bridges,  and  through  bills  or  elevated  ground  by 
deep  trenches,  technically  called  cuttings,  or  by 
tunnels.  When  the  material  excavated  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  embankments,  recourse  is  had  to  side 
cuttings,  that  is,  to  widening  the  cuttings,  so  as  to 
obtain  extra  material  to  supply  the  deficiency.  A 
perfect  railway  would  be  one  laid  on  a  level  line, 
but  as  this  is  not  always  possible  owing  to  tho 
inequalities  in  the  country  traversed,  or  the  diffor- 
enceof  levels  of  the  places  to  bo  connected,  the  line 
follows  the  lovol  of  the  country  traversed,  rising  and 
falling  according  to  circumstances.  These  slopes 
or  inclines  of  the  lino  are  called  its  gradients,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  of  inclines  in  called  the 
grading  of  the  line.  The  way  or  track  of  the  rail- 
way is  laid  with  clean  gravel  or  broken  stones, 
called  ballast,  and  in  this  the  sleei>ers  are  laid  trans- 


versely. [SLEEPER.]  Tho  railson  English  railways 
are,  In  most  instances,  supported  at  snort  intervale 
by  cast-iron  frames,  called  chairs,  which  are  fas- 


are, in  most  instances,  supported  at  snort  intervals 
by  cast-iron  frames,  called  chairs,  which  are  fas- 
tened firmly  by  spikes  to  the  sleepers,  and  in  which 


tonod  nrmly  by  spikes  to  the  sleepers,  and  in  which 
the  rails  are  firmly  secured  by  wooden  blocks,  called 
keys.  [CHAIR,  ».,  A.  II.  4 ;  KEY  (3),  «.,  II.  6.]  Where 
flaiiKo-rails  aro  used  there  are  no  chairs,  the  rails 
being  at  t  ached  direct  to  the  sleepers.  Transverse 
sleepers  are  laid  at  a  distance  of  from  two  feet  six 
inches  to  three  feet  from  center  to  center.  The 
rails  are  joined  at  their  extremities  generally  by 
fish-joints  (q.  v.).  In  order  to  allow  trains  to  pass 
each  other,  or  to  pass  from  one  line  to  another, 
sidings  aud  junctions  are  constructed.  Sidings  are 
generally  used  for  freight  cars  or  trains  to  remain 
in  temporarily  while  being  loaded  or  unloaded,  or 
while  another  train  is  allowed  to  pass  on  the  line  of 
rails  on  which  tho  first  train  is  proceeding.  The 
change  from  one  lino  of  rails  to  another  at  a  junc- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  points  or  switches  (o,.  v.), 
and  tho  process  of  turning  a  train  into  a  siding  or 
from  one  lino  to  another  is  termed  shunting  (q.  v.), 
or  switching.  When  a  railway  is  thus  completed, 
the  work  is  called  the  permanent  way  (q.  v.).  The 
extremities  of  a  railway  aro  called  its  termini  [TER- 
MINTJH],  and  tho  various  places,  provided  with  offi- 
ces, Ac. .along  tho  lino  where  trains  stop  for  passen- 
gers or  freight  aro  termed  stations  or  depot  s.  The 
motive  power  usually  employed  on  railways  in 
drawing  tho  trains  is  steam.  [MOTIVE.]  Attempts 
have  also  been  made,  but  not  very  successfully,  to 
utilize  atmospheric  pressure  as  a  motive  power. 

k \TMO8PHERIC-RAILWAY.)  In  a  few  other  cases  a 
xed  engine  is  employed  to  draw  the  carriages,  Ac., 
along  by  means  of  an  endless  rope  running  over 
pullies,  or  of  one  which  winds  and  unwinds  on  a 
cylinder.  Such  engines  are  known  as  stationary 
engines,  and  the  system,  which  is  in  very  successful 
operation,  is  known  as  tho  "cable  system.  Electri- 
city is  also  employed  as  a  motive  power  on  many 
short  lines.  [ELECTRIC-RAILWAY.] 

2.  More  widely  all  the  laud,  works,  buildings  and 
machinery  required  for  the  support  and  use  of  the 
road  or  way,  with  its  rails. 

railway-brake,  «.    [BRAKE  (1),  ».,  A.  II.  4.] 

railway-car,  «.  A  vehicle  for  conveying  passen- 
gers or  freight  on  railways. 

railway-conductor,  .-.  A  conductor  of  a  rail- 
way train. 

railway-crossing,  sulait.  A  place  where  a  road 
crosses  a  railway  on  a  level ;  a  level  crossing. 

railway-frog,  ».    [Fnoo  (3),  *.] 

railway-gauge,  «. 

1.  [GAUGE,*.,  II.  7.] 

2.  A  bar  with  shoulders,  indicating  the  distance 
between  the  rails,  and  by  which  they  are  laid. 

railway-guard, ».  The  guard  or  conductor  of  a 
train.  (Eng.) 

railway -Jack,  «.  A  lifting  device  for  pulling  up 
rails,  raising  cars,  and  other  like  purposes. 

railway  printing-machine,  s. 

Print. :  A  printing-machine  in  which  the  bed  is 
carried  by  a  truck  upon  a  railway,  being  usually 
driven  by  a  crank  motion. 

railway-saw,  s.  A  sawing-machino  in  which  the 
saw-mandrel  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  which  slides 
on  ways. 

railway-signal,  s.   [SIGNAL,  ».] 

railway-slide,  ».    A  turn-table  (q.  v.). 

railway-train,  >.  A  connected  line  of  cars  on  a 
railway. 

railway-whistle,  ».  A  whistle,  connected  with 
a  locomotive,  and  made  to  sound  by  steam,  so  as  to 
give  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  train,  Ac. 


rain  -chamber 

ral  ment,  'ray  ment,  «.  [An  abbreviation  of 
Mid.  Eng.  urraimenf  or  ura»m«n/,'  cf.  O.  Kr.  arrtt- 
m«n/=good  array,  order,  equipage.  (Oofyrutv.)] 
I  \KK.MMKNT.  |  Dress  or  clothing  in  general  jgnr- 
ments,  vestments,  vesture,  clothes.  (Matt.  vi.  25.) 

rai  m6nd  He,  subst.  [After  Dr.  Raimoudi,  <if 
Bolivia  ;  stiff,  -ite  (.Win.).] 

.If  i  M.  ;  A  mineral  found  in  thin,  hexagonal  tables  ; 
with  replaced  basal  edges.  Cleavage,  nasal;  hard- 
ness, 3-3-25;  specific  gravity,  3-J9-3-22  ;  luster,  pearly  ; 
color,  honey-  to  ocher-yellow  ;  streak,  ocher-yollow  ; 
opaque.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  35*0;  Besqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  46'6;  water,  18'4=100,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  2Fe-/>3,  8SO3+7HO.  Occurs 
in  scales  on  cassiterito  at  tho  tin  mines  of  Ehreu- 
friedcrsdorf,  Saxony. 

rain,  *ralne,  *rayne,  *reine,  *reyne  (pa.  tense 
rained,  *ra  i  nde,  treinede,*rinde,*roon,  *ron),v.l. 
A  t.  [A.  8.  hregnian,  regnian,  from  rtgn,  rtn=rain 
(q.v.);  Dot.  retjenen;  Dan.  regne  ;  8w.  reona  ;  flcr. 
regnen;  O.  Icel.  regna  ,  rigna  ;  Goth.  riotyan.J 

A.  /nfrarurifiir  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as  water. 
(Generally  U8ed  w'"'  "  •"  a  nominative;  as,  it 
rains,  it  will  rain,  Ac.) 

"For  after  all  the  best  thing  one  can  do 
Wheii  it  in  raining,  in  to  let  It  r«i»." 

LunaftlloK:  The  Pot  ft  Tale. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fall  or  drop  like  rain. 

"The  teans  which  long  have  mi*..  J  " 

Shakes}).:   Vtnut  and  Adonit,  H3. 

•2.  To  weep,  to  shed  tears. 

3.  To  be  snowered  thickly;  to  fall  thickly  like 
rain.  (Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  312.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  pour  or  shower  down  like  rain 
from  tho  clouds;   to  pour   down   in   abundance. 
(Exodus  ivi.  4.) 

rain,  *ralne  (i),  *rayne  (l),  'reghn,  *reln. 
•relne,  *ren,  *rene,  'reyne,  «.  I  A.  8.  regn,  r(n; 
cogn.  with  0ut.  regen:  Ital.,  Dan.  A  Sw,  regn:  Ger. 
regent  Goth.  rign.  For  tho  loss  of  g  cf.  rail  (3),  s.m 
h<iil,&c.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  ns  II.  1. 

•2.  Fig.  :  A  shower  or  pouring  down  of  an  v!  lung. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Meteor.:  Tho  fall  of  water  in  drops  from  the> 
clouds,  or  tho  drops  which  fall.    A  cloud  consists 
of  aqueous  vapor,  tho  individual  vesicles  of  which 
are  very  small.    When  by  tho  constant  condensa- 
tion of  fresh  aqueous  vapor  these  vesicles  become- 
largo  aud  heavy,  and  several  of  them  unite,  they 
are  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  gravity  and  fall  as 
rain. 

2.  Geology:  The  direct  action  of  rain,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  indirect  one  in  creating  streams, 
rivers,  &<•.,  is  a  potent  aqueous  cause.    In  many 
places,  however,  its  effect  is  much  diminished  by 
the  protective  influence  over  the  soil  exerted  by  the> 
vegetation  (Lyell:  Princ.,  ch.  xlv.)     Penetrating; 
into  crevices  of  rocks,  it  is  frozen  and  splits  them. 
[ICE.]    Moreover,  in   passing   through  tho  atmos- 
phere, it  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide,  which  enables  it  to  transform  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  in  limestone  rocks  into   the  soluble* 
bicarbonate,  aud  ultimately  waste  them  away  ;  it 
acts  also  on  felspar,  Ac. 

rain-band,  «. 

Physics:  A  darkening  of  the  solar  spectrum.  in 
the  neighborhood  of  tho  i>  I  sodium  i  line,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  watery  vapor  in  the  atmosphere. 

rain-beat,  adj.  Beaten  by  the  rain  ;  weather- 
beaten.  (lifi.  Hull:  Satires,  iv.  3.) 

rain-bird,  t. 

(h-nith.:  A  name  given  somewhat  indiscriminately 
to  two  cuckoos  in  Jamaica  :  (1)  Baurothera  (Cucu- 
lus.  Linn.)  vetula,  a  large  handsome  bird,  soft 
brown-gray  on  the  back,  dullish  yellow  on  t  he  under 
surface,  and  rusty-red  on  tho  wings,  with  the  long* 
tail  showily  barred  with  black  ana  white.  It  feeds 
on  animal  substances.  Gosse  says  (Birds  «/  Ja- 
maica, p.  275),  **  I  have  found  in  various  individ- 
uals, locusts,  Phasmata,  spiders,  Pbryni,  a  whole- 
mouse,  caterpillars,  Ac."  It  is  sometimes  also 
called  Tom  Fool,  from  its  silly  habit  of  gratifying  its 
uriosity  instead  of  securing  its  safety.  (2)  C 


lui  plurialis  ;  head  dark  grav,  merging  on  the  neck 
into  dark  grayish-green,  the  hue  of  the  back,  rump. 
and  wings,  with  metallic  gloss.  Tail  feathers  black, 
barred  with  white;  throat  and  breast  white;  re- 
maining under  parts  deep  red-brow*. 

rain-bow,  s.   [RAINBOW.] 

rain-chamber,  .-. 

Mftall.  :  In  tho  extraction  of  copper,  a  compart- 
ment into  which  spray  is  injected,  and  through 
which  the  smoke  is  compelled  to  pass,  to  remove* 
poisonous  vapors.  It  was  proposed  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy. 


boll,     bdy;     pfiut,    jowl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh»n.     -tion,     -sion   -   shun;      -(ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  --  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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rain-channel 


rain-channel,  *.  A  rhannnl  produced  by  rain. 
I'nif.  Sceley  U'lioves  that  valleys  of  denudation 
>hns  produced.  (I'hillips:  Oeot.,i.  147.) 

rain-cloud,  «.   A  nimbus  (q..  v.). 

rain-crow,  -. 

Ornith.:  Suurothera  refu/a. 

••  He  la  Indeed  known  la  some  Mctions  u  the  ruin. 
cr«tf."~fturrougH»:  Prpacton,  p.  116. 

rain-drop,  >.    A  drop  of  rain. 

rain-gauge,  *.     An  instrument  or  contrivance 
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rainbow-chalcedony,  >. 


raise 


Min.:  A  very  finely-fibrous  variety  of  concentric- 
ally-bunded chalcedony,  which,  when  in  thin  sec- 
tion and  held  toward  the  light,  shows  an  iridescent 
play  of  color. 

rainbow-chase,  *.  The  pursuit  of  a  visionary 
object ;  a  wild-goose  chase. 

"A  fact  which  had  led  Mr.  Rylands  off  a  rainb<nr~<'hase 
after  a  visionary  Chancellorship."— SI.  James'  (Jaiette, 
June 2,  ISMfi.  p.  10. 


(8)  To  bring,  call,  or  summon  up  from  the  lower 
regions;  to  cause  to  appear  from  the  world  of 
spirits. 

"  The  spirits  I  have  railed  abandon  me." 

Byron:  Manfred,  L  2. 

(4)  To  recall  from  death  to  life ;  to  restore  to  life : 
to  bring  back  from  the  dead.  (1  Cor.  xv.  17.) 

ry,  vigor, 

igorate; 

, . the  temperature  of  a 

rain-gauge,  «.     An  instrument  or  contrivance       rainbow  chanor    .     On«  ^1,. ,,.,-,,;,...,     i  .     room,  Ac. 

^SS^SfSSSfSSSSi    «c^.±^^s^awlld^o»ar'ra  -    u^fS^ff--  *  ""  *>  "'«*"»  °<  "M°< 

"  Raise  my  thoughts,  too  humble  and  too  vile." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  (Introd.) 

3.  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  assume  an  erect  position 
or  posture;  to  lift  from  a  horizontal  or  other  i>o-i- 
tion  to  a  vertical ;  to  set  upright ;  as,  to  raise  a  pole 
or  mast.     Hence,  specifically : 
(1)  To  cause  to  rise  or  stand  up  from  a  horizontal 


to  ormg  back  from  the  dead.    (1  Cur.  xv.  17.) 

(5)  To  increase  the  strength,  power,  energy,  vig 
or  force  of ;  to  intensify,  to  heighten,  to  invigora 
as,  to  raise  the  spirits,  toraise  the  temperature  o 


K'iv- 
Cue 


simple  form  consists  of  a  copper  funnel  five  to  rainbow-quartz,  «. 

seven  inches  in  diameter,  inserted  in  the  nock  of  a  Min.:  Quartz  (q.  v.)  which  exhibits  an  internal 

bottle  placed  on  a  stand  and  protected  from  the  iridescence  having  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  due  to 

nun's  rays,  to  prevent  evaporation.    The  rain  col-  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  surfaces  of  oxceed- 

I'-i-t'-'l  in  the  bottle  is  measured  in  a  glass  jar  hav-  iugly  fine  fissures, 

ing  on. '.tenth  thn area  of  the  funnel,  and  graduated  rainbow-worm   t 
so  that  a  rainfall  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  collected 

by  the  funnel  is  measured  by  one  inch  on  the  side  ,"a"f>'v  c  dl?ease-  Hespes  iris, consisting  of  vesi- 


Of  the  vemol.    The  stand  should  be  placed  at  a  suf-    cles  which  break  out  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  Ac.    °J  recumbent  position ;  to  rouse  up,  as  from  a  state 


ncimit  distance  from  any  buildings,  Ac.,  to  prevent 
their  affecting  the  amount  falling  into  the  funnel. 

rain-giver,  «. 

''om/>ar.  Keligions:  A  divinity  who  causes  rain. 


rainbow-wrasse,  *. 


Ichthy.:  Coris  julis.  the  best  known  species  (C. 
giofredi  being  probably  the  female).  It  has  a  black 
spot  over  the  origin  of  the  pectoral,  a  blue  spot  on 


of  sleep,  quiet,  or  the  like. 
To 


rain-god,  rain-goddess,  *. 

Compar.  Religions:  In  systems  of  polytheistic 
Nature-worship  the  god  or  goddess  who  causes 
rain.  This  may  be  (l)  a  special  divinity,  or  (2)  the 
Heaven-god  exercising  a  special  function,  as,  Jupi- 
<cr  1'luviuB  of  the  Romans  (Tibul.  i.  8,  26.) 

"  In  later  ages,  when  drought  parched  the  fields  of  the 
mediaeval  hnsbandman,  he  transferred  toother  patrons 
the  functions  of  the  Rain-gt*lf  and  with  processions  and 
litany  sought  help  from  SI.  Peter  or  St.  Jameo."— Tylor: 
Prim.  CVII.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  261. 

rain-goddess,  s.   [RAIN-OOD.] 

rain-line. «. 

Xhipbuitd. :  A  small  rope,  or  line,  sometimes  used 


rain-paddock,  *. 

ZoOl.:  Breviceps  yibbosus,  from  South  Africa  and 
the  (.ape.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  only 
emerges  during  rainy  weather. 

rain-prints,  s.  pi. 


iropoan.  distinguished  by  red  or  white 
riln'  bSwed,  a.    [Eng.  rainbow;  -ed.]    Formed 


"Dust  raised  by  your  troops." 

Shalcesp..  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  III.  t. 

(3)  To  rouse  to  action  ;  to  incite ;  to  stir  Bp ;  to 
excite,  as  to  tumult,  war,  a  struggle,  Ac. 

"A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill." 

Ilyron:  Lara,  It.  8. 

(4)  To  stir  up,  to  excite. 

"To  raise  a  mutiny." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  Iv.  1. 

re9num=a  ^^S^.'R'i'WSgl  diSirb!  *&SSS%S3£>  "  '  ""•  °'  """*  '  *° 

region.    (Spenser:  F.  Q..  111.  iv.  49.)  4.  To  cause  to  arise"!  gVow  up,  or  come  into  being ; 

rain  -fall,  «.     [Eng.  rain  (1),  s.,  and  fall.]    A  to  give  rise  or  origin  to;  to  produce,  to  create,  to 

fall  or  shower  of  rain ;  tho  amount  of  rain  which  originate, 

falls  in  a  particular  district.  .(1)  To  form  or  produce  by  the  accumulation  and 

"The  course,  owing  to  the  recent  rainfalls    was  in  ™PJ*Jt">H  °f  materials  or  constituent  parts;  to 

splendid  condition."— London  Daily  Chronicle  erect,  to  construct. 

..ToTm^she^^^  "S^r^ai. 

the  deck  fair                                                                         bc"lg  1°  "  1"*WT  scale  in  tho  former.    It  is  greater  (2)  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  cause  to  be  produced, 

near  the  ocean  than  in  inland  deserts.    The  fell-  propagated,  or  bred ;  to  grow,  to  rear, 

ing  of  forests  diminishes  the  rainfall  in  particu-  "To  raise  the  most  valuable,  which  are  generallv  too 

the  most  expensive  crops."—  Smith-    Wealth  of  Xatlons 

rain  -I  nSss,  *.   [Eng.  rainy;  -ness.]  The  quality  bk'  r"  ch'  "• 
or  state  of  being  rainy  or  showery. 

'.'">'.:  Indentations  produce<l  in  geological  times    from  or  without  rain.  ..         ,-- 

by  raindrops  on  sedimentary  strata  when  tho  latter       "The  next  day  was    .    .    .    dark,  beclouded,  yet  rain-    ar/'*?  £r  a')poar.-    (*"•.!.  4U 
wcres.ift.  lot.,."-c.  Bronte:  Viiiette,  ch.  ziii.  (!>)  To  cause  to  appear ;  to  call  up;  to  give  cause 

rain  -mak  8r,  s.     [Eng.  rain  (1),  s.,  and  maker.]     "',',„ 

i.  it.  .~      .A  [Horace     would   raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he 

:l/-.?'l:LA_P  J^°n_wh".i>rofrases   *"   ll<nre   tue  found."  D  rWn. Persia*,  .itfl. 


(3)  To  rear  or  bring  up ;  as,  He  was  raited  in  Ken- 
icky.    (U.S.Colloq.) 

(4)  To  bring  intojboing;  to  produce;  to  cause  to 


power  of  bringing  rain  ntw 


rain-quail,  ». 

Ornith. :    Coturnir   coromandelica,    from   South 
Africa  and  India. 

rain-tight,  a.    So  tight  as  to  exclude  rain ;  im- 
pervious to  ruin. 

.  —j  ,  — —  —  —  B    ...**....    ......     u»     ,11. ,11      ii.-n.rt       I    III.      HIL'nlv 

rain-water,  s.     Water  which  has  fallen  from  the     Tyler:  Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p   133 
clonus  in  the  shape  of  rain. 


"This  seems  to  be  the  ca«e  with  the  rainmaker,  or     jKLJj!  b,rin*  together;    to  collect;    to  gather  to- 
weather-changer,  wherever  he  is  met  with,  that  i»  to  say      gether  for  use  or  service;  tolovy. 
among  most  races  of  man  below  the  highest  culture."—         (7>  To  obtaln  or  got  together  by  an  effort. 


"  He  raised  money  on  his  pony  and  cart."  —  London 


rain  bSw,  «rayne  bowe,  «reyn  bouwe,  «.  A  a. 
[A.  8.  rtnboga;  (lor.  regenbogen.] 

1.  Meteor. :  A  luminous  bow  or  arch  appearing  in 

the  clouds  «p(K.site  to  the  sun  when  they  are  ro- 

Bolvnd  into  rain.    Theoretically  several  bows  may 

co-exist;    generally,    however,    there   is    but   one. 

Somi'tiinoH  there  are  two,  very  rarely  throe  or  even       rai 

four    the  largest  number  authentically  on  record,    lengtn."    (.ScofrA.) 

Kvory  nunlmw  exhibits  tho  prismatic  colors.    When       raia    s     TRRia  1 

•  ben-  are  two  Ix.ws,  the  lower,  or  primary,  is  very 

iwhl,  and  has  the  red  highest;  the  outer,  or  sec-       ra*9  -a-Dle,  a.    [Eng.  rais(e);  -able.]    That  may 
idary,  is  more  faint,  and  has  tho  violet  the  highest    or  can  D0  raised ;  capable  of  being  raised, 
or.    They  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  refraction       ralije,  *relse    v   t     |Icel 


rain-?,  «raln  le,  •reyn-le,  adj.  ,.„.  „.  ,«,,„„, 
Uer.nlgnerisch.]  Abounding  in  rain;  wot,  showery, 
moist.  (Hackluyt:  Voi/ayes,  i.  281.) 

U  A  rainy  day:  Evil  or  less  fortunate  times;  a 
day  or  tune  of  misfortune  or  of  less  prosperity. 

"They  must  in  prosperous  timea,  put  by  something  for 
•  rainy  day."— London  Evening  Standard. 

A  rope ;  a  rood,  or  six  ells  in 


and  dispersion  of 
raindrops,    partly 


=to  raise;  cans. 


visible  when  the  lun  is  54-  above  the  horizon. 


"f 

*• 


Language: 


acclamations  were  raised."  —  Xacattlay-  Hist 
Eng.,  oh.  viii. 

(11)  To  bring  forward  or  suggest,  as  for  discus- 
sion:  as,  to  ntixr  a  question  or  point. 

5.  To  heighten  or  elevate  in  pitch:  as,  A  sharp 
raises  a  note  half  a  tone. 

6.  To  increase  the  loudness  of ;  to  make  louder ; 
as,  to  raise  one's  voice. 

7.  To  excite,  to  irritate,  to  influence,  to  madden. 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Lain:   To  create,  to  originate,  to  constitute; 
as,  to  raise  a  use. 

gradual  approach  toward  an  object;  as,  to  raise 
the  land. 
IT  (1)  To  raise  ablockade  (or  siege) :  To  relinquish 


"  Tar/ing  IU  rainbow  hoea." 

HTardtvorlh.  fxcurttoi,,  L 

rainbow-agate, «. 


(U.S.  Colloa.) 
(5)  To  rawe  a  check,  note,  tic.:  To  fraudulently 


MM 

f&ta.    at.    fare,     amidst,     whit, 

or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     wh8,     sin; 


"Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 

Milton:  P.  ^  „.  „.  (6)   To  faite  p<uu  .  To  mako  -  p-aste  for   tho  coy 

-, ,  ering  of  pies  or  other  purpose*. 

•  — •  «••'<"*«  the  price  of  acorn-  (7)  To  raise  steam:  To  produce  steam  sufficient 

mociny.         to  jrjvo  an  engine. 

fall,     father; 


ralnbow-agate...  W^SSSS         *«™  ^       ^^SS^XtTS^ 

^loniluS.i^Mt.^'  WbiC"-  ">  «"'    ^^^^^jSS^SSffi^    ^?f ^roT^'To^uce  steam 


w«,    wit.     hifre,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;    pine,    pit, 
mate,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


sir, 
=  4; 


marine; 
ey  =  t. 


8-6.    pit. 

qn  -  kw. 


raise 
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rakebell 


*{8)  To  raise  the  market  on  one:  To  charge  one 
more  than  the  current  or  market  price. 

(9)  To  raise  the  wind:  To  obtain  ready  money  by 
some  shift  or  contrivance,  as  by  pawning?  or  gulling 
property,  by  accommodation  bills  or  the  like. 

(10)  To  make  a  raise :  To  secure  financial  aid. 

Talge, ».    [RAISE,  v.] 

1.  Rise,  rising. 

"The  fall  of  kingdom)),  and  raise  of  the  papacy." — 
Rtile:  EtKjliHh  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  raised  mound  or  eminence ;  a  cairn  of  stones. 
" Considerable  remains  of  stones,  which  still  go  by  the 

name  of  mitts." — llutdiinmin.  Hist.  Cumberland. 

raided,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RAISE,  v.] 

raised  sea  beach,  a. 

i ,•':!.:  A  sea  beach  which  has  been  upheaved  so 
as  now  to  bo  at  a  greater  or  loss  elevation  above 
high-water  mark.  They  exist  along  the  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  coasts,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  <fcc. 
As  a  rule,  they  were  upheaved  whon  the  land  was 
rising  during  the  last  glacial  period.  They  are 
usually  of  moderate  elevation,  but  at  Uddevalla,  in 
Sweden,  the  height  of  the  raised  beach  is  2UU  feet, 
at  Chri«tiania,  in  Norway,  4UU  foot,  and  farther 
North  600  or  700  feet. 

ralsed-upon,  a. 

Shipbuild.:  Having  the  upper  works  heightened ; 
the  opposite  of  razeed  (q.  v.) . 

•rals.  -ed-ljf,  adv.  [English  raised;  -ly.]  In  an 
elevated,  dignified,  or  fine  manner. 

"They  have  spoken  very  raisedly  nud  divinely." — Store: 
Of  Enthusiasm,  §  58. 

rail}   Sr,  ».    [Eng.  rais(e) ;  v ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  raises,  builds,  erects,  col- 
lects, levies,  produces,    causes,  or  propagates;    a 
causer,  a  grower.    (Dan.  zi.  20.) 

2.  Carp. .-  The  same  as  RISER  (q.  v.}. 

raisin  (l),  (as  razn),  *rels-in,  *rels-yn,  *reys- 
yn,  s.  [Fr.  ratlin,  from  Lat.  racemum,  accus.  of 
racemu*= a  cluster  or  branch  of  grapes ;  Sp.  racimo; 
ital.racemo.  Raisin  and  raceme  are  thus  doublets.] 

*l,  A  cluster  of  grapes. 

"Neither  in  the  vyneyerd  thou  shalt  gadere  reysyns 
and  greynes  fallynge  down." — Wycltfft:  Lev.  xix.  10. 

2.  Comm.  (pi.):  Grapes  dried  in  the  sun.    In  the 
case  of  the  Dost  grapes  the  process  is  effected  by 
cutting  half  through  the  fruit  stalk  without  detach- 
ing it  from  tho  tree,  or  by  gathering  the  grapes 
wlim  fully  ripe  and  dipping  them  in  a  lye  made  of 
the  ashes  of  the  burned  tendrils,  after  which  they 
are  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  they  may  be  simply  laid 
out  to  bo  desiccated.    Inferior  qualities  are  dried 
in  -in  oven.    Raisins  are  now  extensively  produced 
in  California. 

3.  I 'Inn-Hi.:  Raisins  are  slightly  refrigerant.    In 
Europo  and  America  thay  are  usocl  solely  to  sweeten 
preparations,  in  India  they  are  given  as  a  medicine. 
They  are  an  ingredient  of  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms  and  of  tincture  of  senna. 

4.  Bot.:  Ribes  rubrum. 

Tais  in  (2),«.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  for  rai»- 
imj  (q.v.).]  A  raising-piece  (q.  v.). 

rai  si  nee  ,  s.  [Fr.]  A  French  confection  made 
by  simmering  apples  in  new-made  wine  or  in  cider. 

r  a  is    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &t.    [RAISE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  parUcip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  lifting,  building,  erect- 
ing, producing,  causing,  or  propagating. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather-man.:  The  operation  of  swelling  the 
poros  of  leather  by  steeping  in  dilute  acid,  in  order 
to  enable  the   tanning  liquor  to  penetrate  more 
easily. 

2.  Print.:  [UNDERLAY.] 

3.  Metal-work:  The  process  of  forming  circular 
work  or  embossing  in  sheet-metal  by  striking  up  or 
raising  from  tho  interior  surface. 

raising-bee, «.  The  sotting  up  of  the  framework 
of  a  house  or  barn  by  the  united  services  of  the 
neighbors  of  a  farmer.  [BEE  (1),  II.  2.] 

"Raising-bet*  were  frequent,  where  houses  sprang  up 
at  the  wagging  of  the  fiddle-stick."—  W.  Irving:  AVic  Vorit. 

raising-board,  s.  A  corrugated  board  which  is 
rubbed  upon  leather  to  raise  the  grain. 

raising-gig,  *.    A  Gigging-machiue  (q.  v.). 

raising-hammer,  a. 

Metal-work:  A  long-headed  hammer  with  a 
rounded  face,  used  by  silver  and  copper  smiths  to 
convert  a  sheet  of  metal  into  a  bowl-shape. 

raising-knife,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  knife  employed  by  coopers  in  setting 
up  tho  staves  in  form  for  a  cask. 


raising-piece,  s. 

Carp.:  A  piece  of  timber  laid  on  a  brick  wall,  or 
on  tho  top  of  tho  posts  or  puncheons  of  a  timber- 
framed  house,  to  carry  a  beam  or  beams. 

raising-plate, «. 

Carp.:  That  plate  of  a  frame  which  rests  on  the 
vertical  tinibon*  and  supports  tho  heels  of  the  raft- 
tera.  Also  called  an  Upper-plate. 

rai  s6n  ne  ,  ".  [French.]  Supported  by  proofs, 
arguments,  or  illustrations ;  arranged  and  digested 
systematically ;  as,  a  catalogue  raisonnf. 

raivel,  raithe,  s.  [A  form  of  ravel  (q.  v.).]  An 
ovenor  (q.  v.).  (Scotch.) 

fa],  •>»''*'.  [RAJAH.]  Rule, dominion.  (East In- 
dian.) 

ra  Ja  (l),ra  -la  (J,  lasy),«.  fLat.raia=a  flat- 
fish, a  skate.] 

1.  Ichthy.:Ka\\  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Rajidte  (q.  v.i.    Two  dorsal  fins  on  tho  tail  without 
spine ;  caudal  tin  absent  or  rudimentary ;  veutrals 
divided  by  a  deep  notch  ;  pectorals  not  extending 
to  extremity  of  snout.    Nasal  valves  separated  in 
tho  middle;  tooth  small,  obtuse,  orpointed.  Chiefly 
from  temperate  seas,  more  numerous  in  the  north- 
ern than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.    All  are  eat- 
able, and  tho  majority  are  sent  to  market. 

2.  Palasont. :    Dermal   spines   of   Raja    antiqua, 
allied  to  K.  clavata,  are  abundant  in  the  Crag  de- 
posits of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.    Etheridge  puts  the 
species  at  three. 

ra  jab,  raja  (2),  subst.  [Sansc.  r<yan  (in  comp. 
rdja)  —  &  king:  alliedto Lat. rex  —  &  king.]  A  Hindu 
king  or  chief. 

ra  Jan  snip,  s.  [Eng.  rajah;  -ship.]  Tho  dig- 
nity, principality,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  rajah. 

ra  JI  das,  ra  -II  d»  ( J.  1  as  y),  svbst.pl.  [Mod. 
Lat.  roj'(a),  rai(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<e.l 

1.  Ichthyology:  Rays:  a  family  of  Ratoidei;  disc 
broad,  rhombic,  generally  with  asi>erities  or  spines ; 
tail  with  a  longitudinal  fold  on  each  side.   Pectorals 
usually   extending   to    tho  snout.    Genera:    Raja. 
Psammobatis,  Symptorygia,  and  Platyrhina. 

2.  Palceont.:  Although, probably,  this  family  was 
well  represented  in  Cretacoous  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions, tho  remains    found    hitherto  are  compara- 
tively few.    Arthropterus,  from  the  Lias,  seems  to 
have  boon  a  true  Ray.    ((/anther.)    [HTLIOBATI8, 
PLEURACANTHUS.J 

Raj  ma  Hal  ,  «.  [Sansc.,  &c.=tho  palace,  man- 
sion, or  district  of  tho  king.] 

'/•<>/.;  A  town  and  adjacent  mountain  range  on 
tho  west  bank  of  tho  Ganges  in  lower  Bengal. 

Rajmabal-flber, .--.    [JETTEE.] 

Raj  poot,  Raj  ptlt,  «.  [Sansc.  =the  son  of  a 
king  or  of  kings.] 

Antlir<iii.  (pi) :  An  Indian  aristocraticcaste, class, 
or  nationality,  professedly  derived  from  tho  ancient 
Kshetriyas,  or  Warrior  caste.  Their  main  seat  is 
Rajpootana,  in  which  are  various  Rajpoot  pro- 
tected states.  [INFANTICIDE.] 

rake  (1),*.  [A.  S.  raca;cogn.  with  Dut.  rakel ; 
Icel.  re*a=a  shovel;  Dan.  rage  =  a  poker;  Sw.rafca 
=  an  oven-rake;  German  recfcen=a  rake.  From  tho 
same  root  as  Goth,  rt'Aran  (pa.  t.  raA;)  =  to  collect,  to 
heap  up ;  Gr.  lego;  Lat.  lego— to  collect.] 

1.  Agric.,  <tc.:  An  implement  having  a  head  pro- 
vided with  tooth  and  a  long  handle  projecting  from 
tho  head  in  a  direction  transverse  to  that  of  the 
teeth  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  tho  head.    Spe- 
cific names  indicate  purpose  or  construction,  as 
hay,  stubble,  barley,  manure,  horse,  tilting,  drag. 
&c.    Hand-rakes  are  of  wood  for  hay  or  grain,  and 
of  metal  foi  garden  use.   Horse-rakes  are  of  several 
kinds,  some  with,  others  without,  wheels.    In  some 
the  teeth  are  independent,  so  as  to  yield  to  obsta- 
cles without  affecting  the  operation  of  other  teeth, 

2.  A  small  instrument,  somewhat  resembling  a 
hoe,  having  a  turned-down  blade  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  handle,  used  by  the  croupier  to  collect  tho 
stakes*  on  a  gambling  table. 

•rake-kennel, ».    A  scavenger. 

"A  club  of  rake-kennels."— Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  445. 
rake  (2), «.    [From  Mid.  Eng.  rafcel,  through  the 
corrupted  form  rakehell  (q.v.).]  [RAKEL.]  A  loose, 
wild,  dissolute  follow ;  a  debauchee ;  a  roue. 
"And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  Me 
That  miracle,  a  moralist,  in  me." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

rake  (3),*.  [RAKE  (4),  v.]  An  inclination  or  slope ; 
specif,  applied  to — 

1.  Arch. :  The  slope  or  pitch  of  a  roof. 

2.  Mach.:  Tho  forward  inclination  of  a  mill-saw. 

3.  Mining:  A  rent  or  fissure  in  strata,  vertical  or 
highly  inclined ;  a  rake-vein.    It  is  tho  commonest 
form  of  vein. 

4.  flaut.:  (1)  The  backward  slope  of  a  mast,  fun- 
nel, &c. ;  (2)  IKoKK-KAKK];  (3)  The  backward  slope 
of  the  stern,  oy  so  much  as  it  overhangs  the  keel. 
Called  the  aft-rake. 


rake-vein,  *.    [RAKE  (3),  «.,  :i.) 

rake  I  '  1  )  ,  r.  t.&i.    [A.  S.  rocian  ;  Dan.  ragr  ;  Sw. 
nikn  ;  (ier.  rechen.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  apply  a  rake  to  ;  to  gather  or  collect  with  a 
rake.    (Generally  with  in  or  up.) 

"  The  man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard,  but  rakfd  to 
himself  the  straws."—  Uunyan:  /V/yrim'*  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  clean  and  make  smooth  and  noat  witti  a 
rake. 

"  In  the  yeare  are  they  to  be  lightly  raked  and  cleansed 
from  weeds."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  oh.  u. 

8.  To  collect  or  draw  together;  to  collect  with 
labor  or  difficulty. 

"Squandered  away  with  as  little  conscience  as  they 
were  raknt  together.''—  L'  Estrange:  Fables. 

4.  To  scrape  or  touch,  as  with  a  rake. 
"  Every  mast,  as  it  passed, 
Seemed  to  rake  the  passing  moon." 

Longffltov:  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
R.  To  scour;  to  search  thoroughly  and  closely. 
"  The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot." 


6.  To  pass  swiftly  and  violently  over;  to  scour. 
(Possibly  connected  with  II.) 

"Thy  thunder's  roarings  rake  the  skies." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  Ixxvi. 
If  The  last  two  meanings  may  bo  connected  with 
Rake  (3),  r. 

7.  To  heap  together  and  coyer  ;  to  rake  the  fire  is 
still  used,  that  is,  to  cover  live  embers  by  raking 
ashes  over  them,  or  to  heap  small  coals  on  the  fire 
that  it  may  burn  all  night. 

8.  To  command. 

"Seated  on  an  eminence,  it  looked  straight  down,  and 
therefore  rnk'-'l  the  stretch  of  water  from  a  point  where 
the  stream  makes  a  sharp  bend."  —  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

II.  Mil.  tf~  Naut.  :  To  enfilade:  espoc.  to  cannon- 
ade a  ship,  so  that  tho  shot  shall  range  in  tho  direc- 
tion of  her  whole  length  between  decks.  (Smyth.) 

"He  took  up  a  raking  position,  and  poured  broadside 
after  broadside."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  use  a  rake  ;  to  work  with  a  rake. 

2.  To  seek  by  raking;  to  scrape  or  scratch  for 
something, 

3.  To  search  closely  or  narrowly. 

"  Even  in  your  hearts  there  will  he  rake  Tor  it." 

Shakcup.:  Henry  V.,  U.  4. 
*4.  To  seek,  to  try. 
H(l)  To  rake  a  horse  : 

t'arr.:  To  draw  tho  ordure  from  tho  rectum  with 
the  hand. 

(2)  To  rake  out  a  fire:  To  rake  or  draw  all  the 
coals  out  of  a  grate,  dec.,  so  as  to  extinguish  a  fire. 
3)  To  rake  up  : 
a)  To  cover  over  by  raking. 
6)  To  uncover  by  raking. 

c)  To  bring  up  agaiu  or  revive  ;  as,  to  rake  up 
an  old  grievance,  A  r. 
(d)  To  rake  or  collect  together. 
"To  rake  vp  straws  and  sticks."  —  Bunynn:   Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

rake  (2),  v.  i.  [RAKE  (2).«.]  To  live  thelifeof  a 
rako  ;  to  lead  a  loose,  dissolute  life. 

rake  (3),  »raik,  Tayke.  v.  i.  [Icel.  reifca;  Sw. 
rafca  =  to  wander.] 

1.  To  wander,  to  ramble,  to  range  about. 

2.  To  fly  wide  of  tho  game.    (Said  of  hawks.) 

•3.  To  go,  to  proceed,  to  hurry.  (Morte  Arthure, 
3,469.) 

rake  (4i.  r.  i.  if.  [RAKE  (3),  ».J  [Sw.  dial,  rata 
=  to  reach;  rafca  /ram=to  reach  over;  to  project; 
Dan.  rage=to  project,  to  jut  out.  Kakr  is  a  doublet 
of  reacA  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Arch.:  To  incline  from  the  horizontal,  as  tho 
rafters  of  a  roof  ;  to  slope. 

2.  Naut.:  To  incline  or  slope  from  a  perpendicular 
direction.     It  is  applied  to  the  masts,  stum,  stern- 
post,  funnels,  &c.    Masts  generally  rake  aft. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  give  a  rake  or  slope  to  ;  to  slope. 
ra  kee  ,  ra-k!  ,  s.    [Russ.]    A  coarse  spirit  made 

chiefly   in  Russia  from  grain  ;   common    Russia* 
brandy. 

rake  -hSll,  a.  4  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  rakel  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Dissolute,  debauched. 

"  Some  lewd  earl,  or  rakfhftt  baronet." 

Coteper:  Progress  of  Error,  814. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  dissolute  fellow  ;  a  rako,  a  rone. 

"  A  handfull  of  rakehelles  which  he  had  scummed  to- 
gether." —  Lambarde:  Perambulation,  p.  47& 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     ;ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tbin,     this;     sin,     a;;     ezpect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pb  -.  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion    ;  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die.     dec.  =  bel,      del. 


rakehelly 

•rake  -hel  If ,  a.  [Eng.  rakehell;  •».]  Dissolute, 
rnkehell. 

•  I  scorne  and  spew  out  the  rakelirlly  rout  of  oar  ragged 
rymera,"— Jt  *..•  Kptstle  to  Xaliter  Itarrei/. 

Tak  el,  rac  kle,  *rak  le,  »rak  yl,  «rak  ele. 
•rak  11.  inlj.  |Sw.  dial.  rakkel=o.  vagabond,  con- 
n«ct«iiwith  rakkla= to  wander,  to  rove,  frequent. 
of  raka=  to  run  hastily;  O.  8w.  rocfca  =  to  run 
about.]  [RAKE  (3),  v.}  Rash,  hasty. 

"  He  that  Is  to  rakel  to  renden  his  clothes." 

Jt.  Eng.  Allit.  Poem*,  ill.  626. 

•rak  el-ness,  «.  [Eng.  rakel;  •net*.'}  Hastiness, 
rashness. 

•rak  ente,  s.  [A.  S.  racente;  Iccl.  rekendi;  O. 
II.  tier,  rahchinza.]  A  chain. 

•rak  en  tele,  *.    [A.  S.  racenteag.]    A  chain. 

rake  5ff,  «.  [Eng.  rofce,  and  -off.]  The  bank's 
IHTciMitago  at  a  gambling  game.  (Slang.) 

rak   8r,  'rak-ere,  «.    [Eng.  rak(e),  (I),  v. ;  -«r.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  rakes; 
specif.: 

1.  One  who  uses  a  rake. 

"A  rybiboor  and  a  ratoner,  a  raA-^r  and  has  knave." 
Piers  Plourman,  p.  106. 

•2.  One  who  raked  and  removed  lllth  from  the 
streets ;  a  scavenger. 

:!.  A  machine  for  raking  hay,  straw,  Ac.,  by  horse 
or  other  power. 

4.  A  gun  so  placed  as  to  rake  an  enemy  s  vessel. 

II.  Technically: 

\,  Bricklaying:  Apiecoof  iron  having  two  points 
bent  at  right  angles,  used  for  picking  out  decayed 
mortar  from  the  joints  of  old  walls  preparatory  to 
pointing  or  replacing  it  by  new  mortar. 

2.  ftteam-eng. :  A  self-acting  contrivance  for  clean- 
ing tho  grato  of  a  locomotive. 

f3.  Ichthy.:  A  rake-like  organ,  aa  tho  pharyngeal 
bones  of  some  fishes. 

rak'-Sr-y1,  «.    [Eng.  rate  (2) ;  -ry.}    Dissipation. 

"All  the  rakrry  and  intrigues  of  the  town."—  North: 
Life  nfLord  Oullford,  ii,  800. 

•rake    Shame,  «.    [Eng.  rafce  (2),  and  shame ;  cf. 
rakehell.}    A  dissolute  fellow ;  a  rake. 
"It   hud   been  good  to  haue   apprehended    the  rake- 
ghanif."  Brttme:  Merry  Beggars,  iii. 

rake  stale,  rake  stele,  «.   [Bug.  rake  (1),  s., 
and  sin!,-    :\  handle.  1    Tho  handle  of  a  rako. 
"  Bat  that  tale  Is  not  worth  a  rake*tele." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,681. 

rak-Ing(l),a.&«.    [RAKE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Enfilading;  sweeping  with  shot  or 
shell  in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

"And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they  send." 
l>ry,lrn:   Annua  Mirautlif,  luzli. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  using  a  rake. 

2.  Tho  space  of  ground  raked  at  once;  tho  quan- 
tity of  hay,  straw,  &c.,  raked  together  at  one  time. 

trak  -Ing  (2),  a.  [RAKE  (2),  «.]  Rakish,  disso- 
lute. 

"  I  do  with  all  my  heart  renounce  your  raking  suppers." 
—Ellt.  Carters:  Letters,  ill.  813.  (1809.) 

rik'-Ing,  pr.par.  ora.    [RAKE  (4),*.] 

raklng-pleces,  s.  pi.  Pieces  laid  upon  sills  sup- 
ported by  the  footings  or  impost  of  a  pier. 

rak  Ish(l),a.  [Eng.rafc(«),  (2)  s.;  -ish.]  Loose, 
wild,  dissolute,  dissipated. 

"His  appearance  is  saucy,  rnkinh,  and  severe."— Century 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  602. 

rak  -iBh  (2),  a.    [Eng.  rofc(«),  (3)  s. ;  -i«fc.] 

Naut.:  Having  a  rako  or  inclination  of  the  masts 
aft  or  forward,  instead  of  being  upright. 

rik  -ISh-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  rakish  (I)  ;  -!».]  In  a 
rakish,  wild,  or  dissolute  manner;  like  a  rake. 

rak  -Ish-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  rakish  (1);  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rakish;  dissipation,  de- 
bauchory. 

rale,*.   [Fr.=a rattle ;  O.Fr. ro»/e.]   RATTLE,*.] 

ral  IBn-tan  -do,  adv.   [Ital.] 

Uusic:  A  direction  that  the  time  of  tho  passage 
over  which  it  is  written  is  to  be  gradually  decreased. 

•ril  II  an^e,  ».  (Eng.  rally;  -ance.}  The  act 
of  rallying. 

ral    11  da,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  rnll(us);  tern.  pi.  adj. 

BUff.  -utii  .] 

1.  Ornith. :  Rails ;  a  family  of  Grail*-,  with  very 
wido  distribution.  Bill  long,  curved  at  tip,  sides 
compressed,  nostrils  in  membranous  grooves  ;  wings 
moderate,  tail  rounded ;  tarsi  and  toes  long  and 
-I'-inliT.  Thn  classical  ion  in  in  an  unsettled  state; 
but  the  family  may  bo  divided  into  five  sections  or 
sub-families:  Parrin«>,  Rallinee,  Gallinulinw,  Fuli- 
cinn?,  and  Heliornithine.  Tho  last  is  sometimes 
made  a  family. 
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2.  Palceont.:  Remains  of  some  species  have  been 
found  in  tho  Mascareuo  Islands,  and  historical  evi- 
dence shows  that  they  have  been  extinct  for  little 
more  than  a  century-  They  belong  to  r'ulica  and  to 
two  extinct  genera,  Aphanauteryx  ami  Erythroma- 
chus.  Aphanapteryx  was  a  large  bird  of  a  reddi-n 
color,  with  loose  plumage,  perhaps  allied  to  Ocy- 
dromux.  Erythromachus  was  much  smaller,  of 
gray  and  white  color,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
chiefly  on  the  eggs  of  the  land-tortoises.  (H'al- 
lace.) 

ril  -lied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RALLY  (1),  r.] 

ril  II  §r  (l),«.  [Eng.  rally  (1),  v.;-«r.]  One 
who  rallies  or  reunites  persons  thrown  into  dis- 
order. 

r&r-ll-ir  (2),  ..  [Eng.  rally  (2),  v. ;  -*r.]  One  who 
rallies  another;  a  oauterer. 

ral  II  na.K.  ;if.  [Mod.  Lat.  rall(iu) ;  Lat.  fern. 
I>1.  adj.  suff. -inflE.] 

Ornithology :  True  Rails ;  a  sub-family  of  Rail  idn> 
(q.  v.).  No  frontal  shield;  bill  long  and  slender, 
keel  bold,  sides  compressed ;  toes  free  at  base. 
Chief  genera :  Rallus,  Porzana,  Ortygometra,  Ocy- 
dromns,  and  Aramidcs. 

ral  line,  a.  [RALLUS.  J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Rails  or  Kalliihr. 

ral-liis, «.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [RAIL  (!),«.] 
Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Ral- 
linee  (o.  v.).  Bill  curved  from  nostrils  to  tip,  which 
is  slightly  scooped  :  nostrils  in  groove,  extending 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  bill;  opening  narrow ; 
hind  toe  .short  and  slender.  Eighteen  species,  with 
world-wide  distribution.  Rallus  aquaticus  is  the 
Water-rail  (q.  v.). 

ral  1?  (1),  *ral-lle,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  rallier,  from 
Lat.  rc-=again,  back;  od-=to,  and  ligo=to  bind.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  reunite;  to  bring  together  and  reduce  to 
order,  as  troops  that   have  been  thrown  into  dis- 
order or  dispersed. 

"  The  Gascons  rally'd  soon  the  fight  renew.' 

Hoole:  Tasfo,  bk.  xx. 

2.  To  collect  for  a  fresh  effort ;  to  unite. 

"  To  rally  all  their  sophistry  to  fortify  them  with  fal- 
lacy."— Decay  of  Piety. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reunite;  to  come  back  to  order;  to  reform 
into  an  orderly  or  organized  body. 

"  Since  rnlluht'j  from  our  wall  we  forc'd  the  foe, 
Still  aimed  at  Hector  hare  I  bent  my  bow." 

Pope:  Homer' t  Iliad,  viii.  369. 

2.  To  collect  together;  to  unite,  to  assemble. 

"  Oar  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state." 

Byron:  llrlde  of  Aoydot,  ii.  14. 

3.  To  recover  strength  or  vigor ;  to  gain  strength ; 
to  improve  in  health  or  strength  ;  as.  The  patient 
rallied. 

4.  To  improve  in  value  or  price;  to  recover  from 
a  fall;  as,  Prices  rally. 

ril  -IJf  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  as  roii 
(2),v.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  attack  with  raillery  or  banter;  to 
use  good-humored  pleasantry  or  satire  toward  or 
on ;  to  banter,  to  joke,  to  chaff. 

"Not  urged  by  malice  against  the  person  he  nillif*." — 
Taller,  No.  59. 

*B.  Intrant.;  To  use  raillery  or  banter;  to  joke, 
ral  -!?(!),«.    [RALLY  (!>,«.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  rallying  or  reforming  into  an  orderly 
or  organized  body ;  the   act   of  collecting  and  re- 
ducing to  order. 

"  With  their  subtle  roily*  they  began 
In  small  divisions  hidden  strength  to  try." 

iHrenant:  Oondibert,  i.  6. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  recovering  strength. 

3.  A  set-to,  as  in  boxing,  racket.*,  Ac. 

"The  r*i//i>«  in  the  next  two  hands  of  each  side  being 
well-contested."-Fi>M,  April  4,  1888. 

4.  The  rough  and  tumble  gambols  indulged  in  by 
tho  pantomirnists  at  the  end  of  the  transformation 
scene  (q.  T.),  and  before  the  business  of  the  panto- 
mime proper. 

"Let  the  Liberal ionists  provide  comic  actors,  panto- 
mime rallies  and  breakdowns." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  A  public  political  meeting.    ( U. 8.  Colloq.) 
ral-ly1  (2),«.    [RALLY  (2).  u.l    The  act  of  rally- 
log  ;  the  use  of  good-tempered  pleasantry  or  banter ; 
banter. 

ral  st&n  He,  «.  [After  the  Rev.  J.  6.  Ralston ; 
gnff.-itelifin.).] 

Min. :  A  pseudo-isometric  mineral,  analogous  to 
garnet  in  optical  characters,  being  bi-axial,  with  an 
angle  of  90'.  Habit,  octahedral.  Composition:  A 
bydrated  fluoride  of  aluminium,  sodium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium,  tho  constituent  formula  given 
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ie  3(Na2MgOa)F;rf-8[Al2]F6+«H2O.    Occurs    in 

11  crystals,  associated  with  crystallized  cryolite 

and  thomsenolito  (q.  v.),  at  Arksut  Fiord,  West 
Greenland. 

ram,  *ramme,  ».  A  a.  [A.  S.  ram,  rom;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ram ;  O.  H.  Qer.  ram ;  Ger.  ramm.J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  male  of  tho  sheep  or  ovine 
genus.    In  some  parts  also  called  a  Tup. 

"There  waa  a  ram,  that  men  might  see, 
That  had  a  fleece  of  gold  that  nhone  so  bright." 

C'Aauwr.  Legend  of  llipslpkllt. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  game  as  MONKEY,  «..  II.  2. 

(2)  [HVDRACLIC-HAM.J 

(3)  [MONKEY,  *.,  II.  3.J 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  beak  of  iron  or  steel  at  the  bow  of  a  war- 
vessel,  designed  to  crush  in  the  sides  of  an  adver- 
sary   by    running    against    her 

14  end  on."    The  ram  can  be  de- 
tached from  the  vessel. 

(2)  A  steam  ironclad,  armed  at 
the   bow  bolow  the   water-line 
with  such  a  beak. 

"  To  show  how  possible  is  the  sink- 
ing of  an  armored  ship  struck  by 
a  ram  moving  at  a  high  velocity."  — 
Hrltlnh  Quarterly  Keviev,  Ivii.  120. 
(1873.) 

•3.  Old    Warfare:   [BATTER- 

ING-RAM. 1 

4.  Shipbuild. :  A  spar,  hooped 
at  the  end,  and  used  for  moving 
timbers  on  end  by  a  jolting  blow. 

B.  As  adjective:  [Icel.  ramr=stroug]:  Rammish, 
strong-scented,  stinking. 

<I  The  Ram:  [ARIES.] 
ram-block,  a.    [DEAD-EYE.  J 

ram-bow,  ».  A  bow  produced  so  as  to  form,  or 
furnished  with,  n  ram. 

"  When  design  and  construction  have  been  imperfect 
there  is  danger  of  the  ram-6ou>  being  forced  in." — Satur- 
day Rtrlrtr,  Jan.  12.  1884,  p.  66. 
"ram-cat,  ».    A  tom-cat. 

"  Ram-cats  on  moonlight  tiles." 

London  Morning  Herald. 

ram-goat. «. 

Dot. :  Fagara  microphylla. 

ram- head,*. 

•1.  Naut. :  A  halyard-block  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  iron  lever  for  raising  up  great  stones. 

ram-line,  ». 

Naut.:  A  line  used  in  striking  a  straight  middle 
line  on  a  spar,  being  secured  at  one  end  and  hauled 
taut  at  tho  other. 

ram's  head,  >. 

Hot. :  A  popular  name  for  Cypripedium  arietinum. 
and  for  tho  seeds  of  Cicer  arietinum,  the  ram's 
head  chick  pea. 

ram's  horn,*. 

1.  Fort.:  A  semicircular  work  in  the  ditch  of  n 
fortified  place,  and  sweeping  the  ditch,  being  itself 
commanded  by  the  main  work. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  popular  name  for  Ammonites. 

3.  Hot. (pi.):  Orchis maiculn. 

ram,  v.  t .  &  i.  [RAM,  -«.  ]  [Ger.  ramrnen ;  Dan. 
ram Jer=  to  ram,  to  drive;  romme=to  strike,  to  hit.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  with  a  ram ;  to  drive  a  ram  against ; 
to  batter. 

"The  'Minotaur*  accidentally  rammed  her  consort." — 
Brit.  Quarterly  Bevlnc,  Ivii.  12.  (1878.) 

2.  To  force  in ;  to  drive  together  or  down ;  as,  to 
ram  down  a  cartridge  into  a  gun. 

3.  To  till  compactly  by  driving  and  pounding. 

4.  To  stuff,  to  cram. 

"Sam  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  In  mine  ears." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  a  battering-ram  or  similar 
device. 

"To  tarn  their  ships  and  ram  at  a  certain  aignal."— 
Saturday  lirrirv,  Jan.  12,  1884,  p.  56. 

ra  ma  dan,  ra  ma  dhan,  rna  ma  Ian,  ... 
[Arab.  ramodan=the  hot  month,  from  ramida,  ruin- 
tza=to  be  hot.] 

1.  The  ninth  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 
Tho  Mohammedan  months  being  reckoned  by  lunar 
time,  each  month  begins  in  each  successive  >eur 
eleven  days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding,  so  that 
in  thirty-three  years  it  occur*  successively  in  all 
tho  seasons. 

2.  Tho  groat  annual  Mohammedan  fast,  kept  ii|> 
throughout  the  entire  month  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. 
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ramage 

Tim  age  (age  as  14), ».  &  a.  [Fr..  from  Low 
I.,at.  Vamaficum,  from  Lat.  ramus— a  bough.] 

A*  A*  substantive : 

1.  Branches  of  trees. 

'I.  The  warbling  of  birds  among  the  branches  of 
trees. 

"Bird*  their  ramage  did  on  thee  bestow." 

/>rumimmd,  pt.  ii.,  son.  10. 

3.  A  branch  of  a  pedigree ;  line,  lineage,  kindred. 
(Cotgrave.) 

B.  A»  adjective: 

1.  Having  left  the  nest,  and  began  to  sit  on  the 
branches. 

2.  Wild,  shy,  untamed.    (Generally  applied  to  an 
untrained  hawk.) 

"The  distinctions  of  eyees  and  ramage  hawks."— 
Brovne:  Miscellany  Tract  v. 

•ra.  ma    &lous,  adj.    [English  ramage,  s.;  -out.] 
}l«>longing    to    the    branches;    flying  among     the 
branches;  hence,  wild,  not  tamed  or  trained. 
"  As  soone  as  she  hath  knit  him  that  knot, 
Mow  is  he  tame  that  was  so  ramaglous." 

Chaucer:  The  Remedy  of  Lout. 

ram    9.  kin,  «.    [RAMEKIN.] 

ri -mal,  a.    [Lat.  ramu*=a  branch  or  bough.] 

Sot.:  The  same  as  RAMKOUS  (q.  v.). 

ram  a  Ii    na.  «.    [Lat.  ramalia= twigs.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Usnete.  Ramalina  fraxinea, 
R.  fastigiata,  and  R.farinacea  are  common  on  the 
bark  of  trees.  R.  nolymorpha  and  R.  tcopulorum 
are  good  dyeing  lichens. 

*ra  mass  ,  v.  t.  [French  ramaater.]  To  collect 
together. 

"  When  they  hare  ramast  many  of  several  kindes  and 
tastes."—  Comical  mtt.  of  World  In  the  Moon. 

Ra  may  -an  »,  «.    [Sansc.J 

Hindu  Literature :  One  of  the  two  great  Indian 
••in.-  poems.  Its  author  was  Valmiki,  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribe  of  Kolis  on  the  Bombay  coast.  It  cele- 
brates tho  exploits  of  Rama,  king  of  Oudc,  who, 
•aided  by  the  Monkey-god  Hunooman  (q.  T.),  con- 
quered Ceylon,  and  brought  back  his  queen,  Sita, 
whom  Rawnna,  tho  giant  and  tyrant  of  that  island, 
li.nl  carried  away. 

rim  -bade,  «.    [Fr.] 

Nautical:  The  elevated  platform  built  across  the 
prow  of  a  galley  for  boarding. 

ram    bell,  «.    [Malay.] 

Botany :  The  fruit  of  Picrardia  tativa  or  dulcit , 
which  grows  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

•rim  -bSrge,  «.  [Fr.  rome=an  oar,  and  barge.] 
A  long  narrow  kind  of  warship,  swift  and  easily 
managed. 

ram  ble,  Tam-mle.  v.  i.  [A  frequentative  from 
roam  (Prov.  rame).] 

1.  To  rove;  to  wander  about;  to  walk,    ride,  or 
sail  from  place  to  place  without  any  definite  object 
in  view;  to  stroll  about;  to  wander  carelessly  or 
indefinitely. 

"The  English  officers  rambled  into  the  town."—  Jfacrau- 
lay:  Hint.  Eng.,  oh.  xvii. 

2.  To  move,  grow,  or  extend  without  any  certain 
direction. 

"O'er  his  ample  sides  the  rambling  sprays 
Luxuriant  shot."  Thomson:  Spring. 

3.  To  speak  or  think  in  an  incoherent  manner;  to 
wander  in  speech  or  thought. 

ram -ble,  «.  [RAMBLE,*.]  A  roving;  a  wander- 
ing about  without  any  definite  object ;  a  strolling 
or  roaming  about. 

41  To  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  115. 

•ramble-headed,  a.    Unsteady,  giddy. 
"We   ramble-headed    creatures." — Richardson:    Sir  C. 
Grandison,  ri.  34. 

rim  -blSr,  «.  [Eng.  rambl(e),  v. ;  -«r.]    One  who 
rambles  about ;  a  stroller,  a  rover,  a  wanderer. 
"  I  love  such  holy  ramblers." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  26. 

rim  -bllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RAMBLE,  «.] 

1.  Wandering,    roving,  or  roaming   about  care- 
lessly or  irregularly. 

2.  Straggling,  irregular,  without  method,  wander- 
ing ;  as,  a  rumbling  story. 

ram  -bllftg  1$,  adv.  [Eng.  rambling;  -ly.]  In 
a  rambling  manner. 

ram  boo  tan,  ram  bu  tan,  s.  [Malay  rambut 
=  lmir,  from  the  soft  spines  covering  tho  fruit.] 

But. :  tfephelium  lappaceum,  found  in  the  Ma- 
layan archipelago.  Its  bean,  a  red  edible  fruit,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

Tim  -bodze,  Tim  -bflge,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
of.  booze.]  A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and 
-iiK'ir,  in  the  winter  time;  or  of  wine,  milk,  sugar, 
and  rosewater  in  tho  summer  time.  (Bailey.) 
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rim  bftnc  tlons,  adj.  [Etym.  fanciful.]  Quar- 
relsome. 

Tim  bus  tlotts  (1  as  V).  o.  [Prob.  a  corrupt, 
from  bouterout  (q.  v.).J  Boisterous,  noisy,  violent ; 
careless  of  the  comfort  of  others. 

ra  me  al,  adj.  [Latin  rameut,  from  ramtu=a 
branch.]  The  same  as  RAMEOUS  (q.  T.). 

tBa-m«  -an,  a.  &  ..  [RAWS*.]  The  same  as 
RAMIST  (q.  T.). 

rimed,  a.    [  Eng.  ram ;  -ed.  ] 

Skipbuild.:  Said  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks  when  the 
frames,  stem,  and  stern-post  are  up  and  adjusted. 

ra  mee  ,  ra  ml*  ,  ».    [Malay.] 

Bot. :  BOkmeria  nivea.    [8BA88CLOTH-PLAHT.] 

ram  «  kin,  ram  a  kin,  Tim  -m8  kin,  Tim'- 
i  quluiqua»k),«.  [Fr.  rumeiiuin.  from  O.  Out. 
rammeken= toasted  bread.] 

Cook.:  A  small  sliceof  bread  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  choose  and  eggs. 

ram  el,  rim  -mel,  Tim -mell,  Tarn  al,  tubtt. 
[Lat.  r«»m(c  =  n  withered,  dead,  or  useless  branch ; 
ramtu=a  branch ;  French  ramt«et=small  sticks  or 
twigs.] 

1.  Brushwood,  dead  wood,  or  branches. 

"To  write  of  scroggea,  brome,  hadder,  or  rammell." 
O.  Douglas:  .r.nri,l  ix.,  Prol.  44. 

2.  Rubbish,  such  as  bricklayers'  rubbish,  or  stony 
fragments;  rubble. 

"The  river  Tiberis,  which  in  time  past  waa  full  of 
rammell  and  theruiosof  houses."—/'.  Holland:  Suetonius, 
p.  51. 

ramel-wood,  rammell-wood,  «.  Copse  wood, 
brushwood. 

Tim  -el,  Tim  -mel,  v.  i.  [RAMEL,  tubtt.]  To 
molder  to  pieces ;  to  turn  to  rubbish. 

rim'-8nt,  *.  [Lat.  ramenrum=a  chip,  a  shaving, 
from  rttdo=to  scrape.] 

1.  lint.  Lang. :  A  scraping,  a  shaving. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  [RAMENTA.) 

ra-m8n'-ta, «.  pi.   [Lat.]   [RAMENT.] 

Bot.:  Thin,  brown,  foliaceous  scales,  appearing 

sometimes  in  great  numbers  on  young  shoots,  and 

on  the  stems  of  many  ferns, 

ram  en  ta  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  adj.  [Latin  ra- 
ment(a) :  Eng.  adj.  sun.  -aceout.] 

Bot.:  Covered  with  ramenta. 

ra  -me  ous,  adj.  [Lat.  rameut,  from  ramu»=a 
branch,  a  bough.] 

I  int.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  branches.  (Lindley.) 

rim-fee1 -zled (leas el), a.  [FE£Z£, «.]  Fatigued, 
exhausted.  (Scotch.) 

ri  -ml,  >.  pi.   [  RAMUS.] 

rim-I  f  I-ci  -tlon,  «.  [French,  from  ramir!«r=to 
ramify  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  ramifying;  the  process  of  branch- 
ing or  shooting  out  branches  from  a  stem. 

(2)  The  production  of  figures  resembl  ing  branches. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  small  branch  or  offshoot  from  a  main  stock 
or  channel. 

"The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  pass  along  the  snr- 
faces  of  these  air  bladders  in  an  infinite  number  of  ram<- 
flcations."  — Arouthnot:  On  Ailments,  oh.  il. 

(2)  A  subordinate  branch ;  an  offshoot. 

"At  present  a  great  party  zealous  for  popular  govern- 
ment, has  ramifications  in  every  civilicea  country." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(3)  A  division  or  subdivision  in  a  classification ; 
the  exposition  of  a  subject,  etc. 

"  When  the  radical  Idea  branches  oat  into  parallel 
runiijli-ntian*.  how  can  a  consecutive  series  bo  formed  of 
senses  in  their  nature  collateral? "— Johnson:  Pref.  to 
Kng.  Dictionary. 

II.  Botany : 

1.  The   manner   in   which    a    tree   produces   its 
branches.    First  the  stem  is  simple,  then  leaf-buds 
appear  in  the  axils  of  the  several  leaves,  and  simple 
branches  arise;  next  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves 
other  buds  develop,  and  so  a  tree  is  formed. 

2.  Subdivisions  of  roots  or  branches. 

ram  1  flo  -  rous,  a.  [Lat.  ramu*=a  branch,  and 
flora  — &  flower.] 

Bot. :  Producing  flowers  on  the  branches. 

ram  I  form,  <nlj.  [Latin  ramu*=a  branch,  and 
/orma  =  form,  shape.]  Resembling  a  branch. 

ram  -I-fy,  Tam-1-fle,  v.  t.  &  i.  (Fr.  ramifier, 
from  Lat.  ramut  —  a  branch,  and/acio  —  to  make; 
Sp.  rami/lcar;  Ital.  ramificare.] 

A.  7"ran»i/i'tw: 

1.  Lit.:  To  divide  or  separate  into  branches. 

2.  Fig. :  To  divide  or  subdivide  into  branches  or 
subdivisions. 
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B.  Intrniuitirt: 

\.  Lit.:  To  shoot  out  in  branches;  to  send  out 
branches. 

"Asparagus  affects  the  urine  with  a  foetid  smell,  es- 
pecially if  cut  when  they  are  white;  when  they  are  older, 
and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lose  this  quality."— Arbuthnol: 
CM  Aliments,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  divided  or  subdivided;  to  send  out 
or  have  offshoots  or  branches. 

"A  system  of  secret  societies  which  rom  tflrd  through  the 
towns  of  England."— Century  Magazine,  June,  1HH3,  p.  253. 

Ta  ml  -118,  Ta  mil  -118  (i  as  y),  tubtt.  [In 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Ramilies  (1706).] 

1.  A  cocked-hat,  worn  in 
the  time  of  George  I. 

2.  A  wig,  worn  as  late  as 
the  time  of  George  III. 

3.  A  long,  gradually  di- 
minishing plait  to  the  hair 
or  wig,  with  a  great  bow  at 
the  top  and  a  smaller  one 
at  the  bottom. 

"A  head  of  fine  flaxen  hair, 
combed  in  an  elegant  irregu- 
larity to  the  face,  behind 
braided  Into  a  ramtllie.  "  — 
Monthly  Keclev.  Feb.,  175*, 
p.l2L 

ra    mlp     ar-oiis,   ndj. 
[Lat.  ramtu  =  a  branch,  and  pariu  =  to  produce.] 
Producing  branches. 

Tim  Ish,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  ramagr,  a.  (q.  T.)] 
(See  extract.) 

"The  plaintiff  had  declared  for  a  ramlsh  hawk,  which 
is  a  hawk  living  Inter  ramos  (among  the  boughs),  and  by 
consequence  ferce  naturcc." — Xelson.  Laws  cone.  Game, 
p.  151. 

Ri -mlsm,  ».    [Foretym.  see  def .] 

Hitt.  <t  Philoi. :  The  philosophical  and  dialecti- 
cal system  of  Pierre  do  la  Ramee  (better  known  by 
his  Latinized  name,  Ramus),  royal  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Paris.  He  was  born  in 
1515,  and  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (1572).  Hewas  a  strong  opponent 
of  Scholasticism,  and  of  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle. 
In  his  Inttitutionei  Dialectics  (Paris,  1543)  he  at- 
tempted to  provide  a  new  system  of  logic,  which, 
like  Cicero,  he  strove  to  blend  with  rhetoric.  That 
book  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Logic  pub- 
lished by  Milton  in  '672. 

Ri  -mist,  a.  A  s.    [Eng.  ram(i«m) ;  -int.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  If  a- 
mism  (q.  v.) ;  Ramean. 

"  Bacon  .  .  .  expounds  the  system  of  logic  with  un- 
niiMtakable  reference  to  the  Kamist  principles." — Kneuc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiv.  808. 

B.  At  tubtt.:  A  follower  of  Ramus ;  a  Ramean. 
"The  controversy  which  raged  between  the  Aristotelian! 

and  the  total  or  partial  Hamists."— Encyc.  Brft.  (ed.  9th), 
xiv.  809. 

ram  line,  ».  [Eng.  ram,  and  line.]  A  line  used 
to  secure  a  straight  line  from  stem  to  stem  in  build- 
ing a  ship. 

rim  -mel,  Tim  -mell,  «.    [RAMEL.] 

1.  Rubbish. 

2.  A  lot  of  coarse  fish. 

rim  mil;  b£rg -Ite,  t.  [After  C.  F.  Rammels- 
berg,  the  German  chemist  and  mineralogist ;  suff. 


-ite  (A/in.).] 
MiHeralot 


ogy: 
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of    nickel    arsenide. 


1.  An    -.  .    __    

Hardness,    5'25-5'75;    specific    gravity,    7-099-7M88. 
Composition:  Arsenic,  71'7;  nickel,  28'3=100.    For- 
mula like  that  of  chloanthite,  Ni\*_, ;  hence  thia 
mineral  is  dimorphous.    Occurs  in  Saxony. 

2.  The  same  as  CHLUANTHITB  (q.  v.). 
rim-mir,  t.    [English  ram,  v. ;  -.T.  ]    One  who 

rams;     an    instrument   with    which   anything   is 
rammed  or  driven  ;  specifically — 

1.  A  beetle  used  for  beating  the  earth  to  solidity, 
or  by  paviors  for  ramming  or  driving  down  paving- 
stones  firmly  into  their  beds. 

"  The  earth  is  to  bee  wel  driven  and  beaten  downe  close 
with  a  rammer,  that  it  may  be  fast  about  the  roots." — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xL 

2.  In  founding,  a  round  or  square  tool  used  for 
ramming  the  sand  into  the  flasks. 

3.  Unlit. :  An  instrument  used  for  loading  guns. 
It  consists  of  a  wooden  staff,  with  an  enlargement 
at  one  end  for  ramming  home  the  shot  and  charge, 
and  at  the  other  a  cylindrical  plug  of  tow,  cotton, 
or  hair,  securely  fixed  to  the  staff,  and  fully  the  size 
of  the  bore,  for  cleansing  the  grooves,  and,  when 
used  wet,  extinguishing  any  burning  particles  of 
cartridge  left  after  firing  the  previous  charge. 

•ram   mlsh  (1),  a.    [RAKISH.] 

rim  mlsh  (2),  a.  [Eng.  ram,  8. ;  -i>h;  cf.  Dan. 
ram=strong-scented,  rank ;  Icel.  ramr=strong.] 
Ram-like,  strong-scented,  rank,  fetid,  lascivious. 
(Cnoucer:  C.  T.,  16,409.) 


bo'il.     boy;     poiit,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.lon  =  zh&n.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  --  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


rammishness 

rim  mlsh  niss,  ».  [Eng.  rammish ;  -nets.]  Tho 
quality  or  .-lute  of  bring  rammish. 

limmf.'K/j.  \  Kng.  ram,  s. ;  -y.]  Like  a  ram; 
rammish,  Htrong-acented. 

•rim  61  lis  ?en?e,  «.  [Fr.  ramolllr=tM  make 
•oft:  Lai.  ri'-  =  back;  ad  =  to,  and  moHi'o=to  soften.] 
A  softening  or  mollifying. 

ra  mol  llsse  -ment  (ent  as  in),  s.    [Fr.] 

Fath'il.:  Softfiiing.  Used  of  the  brain  or  of  tho 
•phial  ri.nl.  It  is  the  result  of  suppuration  follow- 
ing on  inflammation. 

ra  modn  ,  ».    [Native  name.] 

lint.:  TrojMs  americann,  a  West  Indian  tree, the 
•avos  which  are  sometimes  given  as  foddor  for 
cattle. 

ra  mose,  ra  moua,  adj.  [Lat.  ranuwu*,  from 
ramwi  —  n  branch;  Fr.  rarneux;  Sp.,  Port.  A  Ital. 
ranuMO.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Branching,  ramifying ;  consisting 
•r  full  of  branches ;  resembling  branches. 

"A  rami/m  efflorescence,  of  a  fine  white  spar."— Wood- 
ward:  On  FonUt. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  many  branches ;  as  Ilex, 
ramp,  'rampe.  v.  i.  A  /.    [Fr.  ramp?r=to  creep, 

crawl,  climb;  rampe=a  flight  of  steps;  cf.  Ital. 
rumprt=a  claw,  a  gripe;  ramparc=to  claw;  Bav. 
ramp/en  —  to  snatch :  all  nasalized  forms  corre- 
sponding to  Ger.  raffen;  Low  Ger.  rappen=to 
snatch  hastily  ;  Dan.  roppe  =  to  hasten;  rap— quick; 
Sw.  rappu=to  snatch  ;  rapp  =  brisk.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  climb,  as  a  plant. 

"Furnished  with  clupers  and  tendrils,  they  catch  hold 
of  them,  and  no,  rtimping  upon  trees,  they  mount  up  to  a 
great  height."— Ba\i:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  To  rear  up  on  tho  hind  legs ;  to  assume  a  ramp- 
ant attitude. 

"  A  lion  rampj  at  the  top." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xiv.  7. 

8.  To  leap  with  violence ;  to  leap  or  bound  wildly 
or  extravagantly.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  343.) 

4.  To  spring  or  bound  about;  to  gambol,  to  play, 
to  romp. 

"  They  dance  in  a  round,  cutting  capers  and  ramp/no." 
Swift:  Deter,  of  an  Irish  Feast. 

5.  To  move  along  quickly ;  to  romp  along. 

"  We  rampfil  along  with  whole  sail."— Field,  Dec.  6, 
1684. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bend  or  turn  upward,  as  a  piece  of  iron,  to 
adapt  it  to  woodwork  of  a  gate,  &c. 

2.  To  hustle ;  to  rob  with  violence ;  to  extort  by 
means  of  threats.    (Eng.  slang.) 

ramp,  'rampe,  s.    [RAMP,  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

I.  A  leap,  a  spring,  a  bound. 

"  The  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  hU  lion  ritm/>." 

Mitlon:  Samson  Agontstfs,  139. 

•2.  A  romping  woman;  a  masculine  woman;  a 
harlot. 

3.  A  highwayman,  a  robber. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  An  inclined  road  in  a  fortification  lead- 
ing from  one  level  of  the  enceinte  to  another. 

"  The  Burmese  waited  for  the  attack,  which  had  to  be 
delivered  up  a  long  r<imp."~London  Standard. 

2.  Mason.  <f  Carp. :  A  concavity  on  the  upper  side 
of  a  hand-rail  formed  over  risers,  or  over  a  half  or 
quarter  space,  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  steps  above. 

3.  /'"/.  (of  theftrrm  rampo) :  Arum  maculatum. 
rim  pa   clous,  a.    [Prob.  the  same  as  RAMPA- 

oiocs  (q.  v.). )  Rampant,  boist«rons,  high-spirited. 
"A  very  spirited   and  rampacious   animal." — Dickfnn- 
Oliver  Twist,  ch.  li. 

rim  page  ,  ram  pauge,  >-.  >'.  [RAMP,  ».] 

1.  To    ramp;    to   prance   about:   to   run    about 
wildly.     i.sVo/f:  (Ivy  Mannering,  ch.  ix.) 

2.  To  rage  and  storm ;  to  prance  about  with  rage, 
rampage,-     (RAMPAGE,  r.]    A  state  of  oxcito- 

ment  or  passion  ;  vioh-nt  conduct ;  a  romp. 

li  '>«  the  rttmpage:  In  a  state  of  excitement  or 
passion;  wild,  violent.  (Often  =  on  a  drinking 
bout.) 

"To  start  off  on  th?  rampage  in  the  Viceregal  sanc- 
tum."—London  Dally  TrUgraph. 

rim  pa  glooi,  mlj.  [Eng.  rampag(e);  -tout.] 
Monstrous. 

"There  comes  along  a  missionary  .  .  .  with  a  rrtm- 
pauf'rus  gingham."— londu't  /AII'/J/  Telegraph. 

•rim  pal  11  an, 'ram  pll'-ll  6n, «.  [RAMP,  r.] 
A  term  of  low  abuse,  applied  to  either  a  man  or  a 
woman. 

"Awny,  yon  scullion,  you  rampallian.  you  fustilarian." 
— Shakesp..  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  U.  I. 
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ramp  an  cf,  «.  [Eiig.  rampan(f);  -«»•]  The 
<|iuility  or  state  of  being  rampant ;  excessive  prova- 
irm'i-;  t-xiil>erance,  extravagance. 

ramp    ant,  adj.    [French,  pr.  par.  of  ramp«rr=to 
climb.]    [RAMP,  t>.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Leaping,  springing.    1 1 1.  ] 

"The  rampant  lyon  hunts  he  fn«t." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar:  July. 

2.  Springing,  climbing,  or  growing  unchecked; 
rank  in  growth  ;  exuberant. 

"Alan!  what  rampant  weed*  now  nhinne  my  fields." 
Coteper:  Death  of  Datmtn. 

3.  Overleaping  restraint  <  r  moderation;  excess- 
ively prevalent ;  predominant. 

"In  these  days  of  rampant Chauvinism."—  London  Da/If 
Telegraph. 

•4.  Lustful,  salacious,  lewd.     I  I 

(Pope.) 

II.  Her.:  Standing  upright 
npon  the  hind  log.s  (properly 
on  one  foot  only),  as  if  attack- 
Ing.  (Said  of  a  beast  of  prey, 
as  the  lion.) 

11  Counter-rampant : 

Her. :  Said  of  an  animal 
rampant  toward  the  sinister. 
When  applied  to  two  animals 
the  term  denotes  that  they  are  Rampant, 

rampant   contrarywise   in 
saltire,  or  that  they  are  rampant  face  to  face. 

rampant-arch,  «. 

Arch.:  (See  extract). 

"  When  the  extremities  of  an  arch  rise  from  supports  at 
unequal  height*,  the  arch  is  called  rampant."—  Cassell's 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  i..  p.  '262. 

rampant- gardant,  a. 

Her. :  The  same  as  rampant,  but  with  the  animal 
looking  full-faced. 


Rampant-gardant.      Rampant-passant. 

rampant-passant,  a. 

Her.:  Said  of  an  animal  when  walking  with  the 
dexter  fore-paw  raised  somewhat  higher  than  the 
mere  passant  position. 

rampant-regardant,  a. 

Her. :  Said  of  an  animal  in  a  rampant  position 
and  looking  behind. 


Rampant-regardant.          Rampant-sejant. 

rampant-sejant,  a. 

Her. :  Said  of  an  animal  when  in  a  sitting  posture 
with  the  fore-legs  raised. 

ramp  ant  Ijf,  m/r.  [Eng.  rampant;  -ly.~\  In  a 
rampant  manner. 

ram  part,  *ram-per,  *ram  pi  ar,  *ram  pi- 
er, *ram  plre,  *ram  pyre,  mtbst.  [Fr.  rtmimrt, 
rempar,  from  remporer=to  fortify,  to  inclose  with 
a  rampart.  Kempar  is  the  true  French  form,  the  t 
being  excrescent.  Remparer  is  from  re-  =  agnin; 
em-=in,  and  parer  (Ital.  parare,  Lat.  poro)  =  t<> 
prepare,  to  make  ready;  Ital.  riparo=a  defense; 
riparare  =  to  defend.] 

I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  /.'/.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:    Anything    which   fortifies  and  defends 
from  assault ;  that  which  affords  security  or  safety ; 
a  defense,  a  bulwark. 

" There  aro  no  fence*  so  strong,  nor  any  rampart*  so 
high,  hut  daring  and  deraltorious  wits  may  either  break 
through  them  or  leap  over  them."—  H'aterland;  Works, 
viii.  Ill 


ramus 

II.  Fort.:  An  embankment  around  a  fortiti"(l 
place.  In  the  more  perfect  condition  tin-  wall  <>f 
the  rampart  forms  a  scarp,  and  is  crowned  by  tho 
parapet. 

"On  each  tall  rampart's  thundering  side." 

Warton:  Grave  tifKlny  Arthur. 

rampart-gun, ». 

Ordn. :  A  large  piece  of  artillery  to  bo  used  on  a 
rampart,  and  not  for  field  purposes. 

ramp  art,  "ramp  Ire,  r.  /.  [RAMPART,  >.]  T» 
protect  or  fortify  with  a  rampart  or  ramparts. 
(Stickle:  Lusind,  vii.) 

ram   pee,  ramped,  a.    [RoMpo.] 

r&mp  -8r,  ».  [Eng.  rump,  v.;  -*r.l  A  ruffian  who 
infests  racecourses.  [RAHP,  v.,  B.  II.  2.] 

ram  phis    tos,  *.    [RHAMPIIASTOS.] 

ram  pi  6n,  s.  [Fr.  raiponce;  Sp.  reponche,  rai- 
ponce; Port,  raponro;  Ital.  raperonzo,  from  Latui 
rapa,  rapum  =  a  turnip.] 

Botany : 

1.  Campanula  rapuncu/u*.  a   bell  flower  two  t* 
throe  feet  high,  with  red,  purple,  or  blue  flowers. 
[CAMPANULA!] 

2.  The  genus  Phyteuma  (q.  v.). 

11  Large  or  German  Rampion  is  (Enothrra  bienni*. 
ram    pier,  ram   p!5r,  a.&s.     [Prob.  connect, 
with  ramble  (q.  v.).J 

A.  A»  adj. :  Roving,  rambling,  roaming,  unsettled. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  gay,  roving,  or  unsettled  fellow. 
(Scotch.) 

ram  rod,  «.  [Eng.  ram,  v.,  and  rod.]  A  rod  of 
wood  or  metal,  used  for  forcing  the  charge  to  tUv 
bottom  of  a  muzzle-loading  gun-barrel,  and  also, 
with  a  wiper  or  ball-screw  attached,  for  cleansing 
the  interior  of  the  barrel,  and  for  withdrawing  a 
charge.  It  is  held  to  the  gun  in  small  arms  by 
thimbles  or  by  grooves  in  the  band  and  a  corres- 
ponding groove  in  tho  stock. 

ram  sa  gul,  ».    [Native  name.] 

ZoOI.:  Capra  imberbit  (De  Blainv.),  a  domesti- 
cated variety  of  the  Tahr,  Caprajemlaica  (Hemi- 
tragusjem  laicus) . 

"  There  are  at  least  forty  acknowledged  varieties  of  th* 
Goat,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Berbura,  or 
Ktim  ttauul,  of  India,  a  Goat  which  in  remarkable  for  being 
destitute  of  beard,  and  for  the  large  dewlap  which  deco- 
rates the  throat  of  the  male.  Its  ears  are  very  short,  and 
its  smooth  fur  is  white,  mingled  with  reddish-brown." — 
Hood.-  lllao.  Kat.  Hint.,  i.  672. 

ram  shac  kle,  a.&s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
connected  with  shake.] 

A.  Asridj.:  Loose,  disjointed;  in  a  crazy  state; 
in  bad  repair. 

"A  ramshackle  wagon,  rough  men,  and  a  rougher  land- 
scnpe."— Atheutrum,  April  1,  MS!. 

B.  Astubet.:  A  thoughtless  fellow.    (Scotch.) 
ram   shac  kle,  >:  t.    [RAMSHACKLE,  adj.]   To 

-i  MI  i'ii.  to  ransack,  to  rummage.    (Prov.) 

rim'-Skln,  tubst.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  ramekin 
(q.  v.).]  A  species  of  cake  made  of  dough  and 
grated  cheese.  Called  nlso  Sefton-cake,  becauso 
said  to  have  been  invented  at  Croxteth  Hall,  tho 
seat  of  Lord  Sefton. 

ram   sons.,    ram   son   (pi.    ram   s&ns,   ram 
flies,  i,*.    [A.  S.  hramsant  pi.  of  hranisn ;  Sw.  ram* 
(lok)  —  ram's-leck  ;    Dan.  rants  (/6V/)  =  ram's-li-rk  ; 
Bavarian  ramften.] 

Bot. :  Allium  ursinum ;  a  plant  with  ovate  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  a  trigonous  scape  bearing  anumhrl 
of  white  flowers.  Found  in  woods,  hedge  banks* 
Ac.  Formerly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  garlic,  but 
now  superseded  by  A.  vatirttm. 

ram  stain,  adj.  &  adv.  [English  rom=to  push. 
Scotch  «tam  =  to  stamp.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Forward,  thoughtless,  rash. 

B.  At  adverb:    Rashly,  precipitately,  headlong. 
(Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxviii.) 

rim'-sted, »     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

/•'"'. :  A  popular  name  for  Linaria  vulgari*. 

ram  -til,  «.    [Bengalee  &  Mahratta.] 

Bot. :  Guizotia  oleifera,    [GuizOTIA.] 

rim-til  la, ».    (RAMTIL.) 

Bot.:  A  synonym  of  Ouizotia  (q.  v.). 

ra  -mu-li,  >.  pi.  [Latin  nom.  pi.  of  ramulu*, 
ilimin.  of  rnmus=ii  branch,  a  bough.] 

/•'••'. :  Small  branches,  branchlets,  tvigs. 

ram    u  16se,  tram   u  lofia,  a.  [Lat.ramulo<u>.) 

lint.:  Hnving  many  ramuli  (q.  v.) ;  divided  int» 
many  small  branchi1.*. 

ra   mus   /</.  ra   mi ',  s.    [Lat.=a  branch.] 

1.  Anitttniiif: 

(1)  A  branch  of  an  artery,  vein,  or  nerve. 

(2)  The  male  organ  of  generation. 

(8)  Each  of  two  branches  or  halves  of  the  lower 
jaw  in  man  anil  other  vertebrate*.  The  portion 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidit.     what,     till,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     ce      *;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  kw. 


ramuscule 

which  rises  to  articulate  with  the  skull  is  called 
the  ascending  ramus.     There  are  also  a  superior 
or  ascending  and  an  inferior  or  descending  ramus 
in  tho  pubic  bone,  and  a  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
2.  Bot.:  A  branch. 

ra  mus    cule,  «.    [Late  Lai .  ratnutculug,  diznin. 
from  r<imu8—R  branch.] 
Anal.:  The  branch  of  any  ramus. 
ra  mis  '-cn-H,  ».  pi.    [RAMTOCULE.] 
Rot.:  The  mycelium  of  some  fungal*, 
ran,  pret.  of  v.    [Run, «.] 
ran  (1),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Rope-making:  A  reel  of  twenty  yards. 

2.  Naut.:  Yarns  coiled  on  a  spun-yarn  winch. 

•ran  (2),  ».  [A.  8.  it  Icel.  rdn.]  Open  robbery 
and  violence;  rapine. 

•ran  (3),  «.  [Irish  A  Gael.  rann  =  a  division,  a 
verse,  a  poem.]  A  saying-  (Seven  Saget,  2,723.) 

ra    na ,  «.    [Lat.] 

1  Zr-OI. :.  1 1  M  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ranidte 
(q.  v.),with  sixty  species,  absent  only  from  South 
America  and  Australia.  Fingers  quite  free,  none 
opposable;  toes  webbed;  vomerine  teeth  in  two 

.scries  or  groups ;  tongue  large,  oblong,  free,  and 
deeply  notched  behind;  metatarsus  with  one  or 

-two  blunt  tubercnles.  Rana  temporaria  is  the 
Common  English  Frog,  and  K.  esculenta  tho  Edible 

-Frog. 

•  2;  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

ra    nal,  a.    [RANALES.] 
Sot. :  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  Ranales  (q.  v.). 
ra  na    les,  ».;</.    [PI. of  Mod  Lat.  r  ana  It*,  from 
rana  — afrog.  |    [RANONCOUJB.] 

-  Botany:  The  Ranal  Alliance:  an  alliance  of  Hy- 
•Pogynous   Exogens.    Monodichiamydeous  flowers 
placentte  suturul  or  axile,  stamens  indefinite,  em- 
bryo minute,  in  a  large  quantity  of  fleshy  or  horny 
albumen.    Orders :    Magnoliacea*.   Anonacea*.    Dil- 
leniaceap,    Ranunculacefe,  Sarraconiacea?,  and  Pa- 
paveraceee. 

ra    nan  He,.-..    I  [.at.  rana=a  frog.]    A  sect  of 
Jews  who  honored  frogs  because  they  were  one  of 
the  instruments  in  plaguing   Pharaoh.       i, ,..-,.,•. 
dale.) 

'    ra  na  -tra,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  rana=a  frog.] 

Entom,:  Agenusof  Nepids».  Body  veryelongatod 
and  cylindrical;  rostrum  directed  forward,  anterior 
thighs  long  and  slender. 

range, ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  shore  or  prop  acting  as  a  strut  for  the  sup- 
port of  anything. 

2.  A  bar  between  tho  legs  of  a  chair. 

*3.  A  kind  of  tine  stone.  Probably  a  kind  of 
marble. 

ranee,  r.  t.  [RANCE,  *.]  To  shore  up;  to  proix 
(ScofeA.) 

ran  9«s  pent,  a.  [Lat.  rancescens,  pr.  par.  of 
rancescn,  incept,  of  ranceo=io  be  rank.]  Becoming 
rancid,  rank,  or  sour. 

tranph,  r.  t.  [A  corrupt,  of  wrench  (q.  v.).|  To 
wrencli,  to  sprain  ;  to  injure  by  straining. 

"Against  n  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grii  ds    .    .    . 
-     Thru,  trusting  to  his  arms,  young  Othrys  found 
And  ranfh'd  his  hip-  with  one  continu'd  wound." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphofet,  viik 

ranch,  "ranche,  s.  [Sp.  rancAo.]  The  same  as 
RANCHO  (q.  v.). 

ranch,  ranclie,  v.  i  [RANCH,  ».]  To  keep  a 
ranch  or  farm  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses. 

"The  profits  upon  ranching." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ran  9he  -r6,  «.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico  and  Western 
United  States,  a  herdsman ;  a  man  employed  on  a 
ranch. 

"With  certain  hard-riding  rancheros."— Field,  Jan.  2, 
1886. 

ranch  man,  x.  [Eng  ranch,  s.,  and  man.]  The 
•keeper  or  owner  of  a  ranch. 

"The  ranchmen  of  the  Western  territory." — London 
Doily  Telegraph. 

'  ran  $ho,  «.  [Sp.=a  mess,  a  set  of  persons  who 
eat  and  drink  together;  a  messroom.J  A  rude  hut 
where  herdsmen  and  farm-laborers  live  or  only 
lodge  :  a  farming  establishment  for  rearing  cattle 
and  horses.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  haci- 
enda, which  is  a  cultivated  farm  or  plantation. 
[  llexico  and  Western  U.  /S.] 

ranch  -wpm  an,  .-•.  [Eng.  ranch,  s.,  and  troman.] 
riii-  wife  of  a  ranchman. 

"Xcharminpr  little  raiic/iiromnn." — Scribner's  Magazine. 
May,  1880,  p.  127. 
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ran -fid,  a.    [Lat.  rancidiu,  from  ran«o=tobe 
rank,  to  stink;  Fr.  ranee;  Ital.  rancido. ]    Having 
a  rank  smell ;  sonr,  musty,  rank,  ill-smelling. 
"She  bids  him  from  a  goat*  deep  entrails  take 
The  rancid  fat."         Boole:  Orlando  Furioso,  i»ii. 

r&n-cld  -I-tjf,  «.  [Fr.  rancidit* ;  Ital.  rancidita. ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rancid ;  rancidness ;  a 
strong  sour  smell. 

ran  -$Id  If,  adv.  [Eng.  rancid;  -J|/.]  In  a  ran- 
cid manner;  with  a  strong  sour  smell ;  mustily. 

ran  ?Id  ness,  «.  [English  rancid;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rancid;  rancidity,  rank- 
Bess. 

"Their  flesh  baa  contracted  a  rancidness."— White:  Sel. 
borne,  p.  112. 

ran  c5r,  ran  -cofir,  'ran  kor.  mbtt.  [O.  Fr. 
rancor,  rancore,  rancteur  ('Fr.  rancune).  from  Lat. 
rancorem.  accusative  of  ranfor=rancidness,  spite. 
[RANCID.]  O.  Sp.  rancor;  Sp.  renew;  Ital.  ran- 
core.rancura.] 

1.  Inveterate  malignity,  enmity,  or  spite;  doer> 
seated  malice,  malevolence,  or  ill-will ;  implacable 
malice  or  enmity. 

•2.  Virulonce.corruption,  poison. 

"Put  rancour*  in  the  Teasel  of  my  peace." 

Shakeap..  Macbeth,  ill.  1. 

ran  c5r  ous,  <i.  [Eng  rcincor;  -ow>.]  Full  of, 
or  characterized  by  rancor;  deeply  malignant; 
spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  intensely  virulent. 
(Route:  Phartalia,  vi.  483.) 

.ran  -cSr-OUS-ly1,  ad*.  [Eng.  rancorous;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  rancorous  manner ;  with  rancor  or  deep  ma- 
lignity. 

rand,  «.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Dnt.  &  Dan.  =  a  border,  an 
edge,  a  brink;  Icol.  rOnd.J 

I.  Ordinary  Lanyuaye : 

•1.  A  border,  odget  or  seam. 

•2.  A  long  fleshy  piece  of  beef  cut  out  between  the 
flank  and  buttock. 

"  They  cnme  with  chopping  kniveti, 
To  cut  into  rand*." 

Keaum.  *  Flel.:    H'ild-goose  Chate,  ».  2. 

II.  Shoe making : 

1.  One  of  the  slips  beneath    the  heel  of  a  sole,  to 
bring  tho  rounding-surftice  to  a  level  ready  to  re- 
ceive tho  lifts  of  the  heel. 

2.  A  thin  inner  shoe-sole.    (X/mmond*.) 

•rind,  t'.  i.  [Prob.  a  form  of  rani  (q.  v.).]  To 
storm,  to  rave,  to  fume,  to  rant. 

"I  raved,  and  randed,  and  railed."—  J.  Webtter. 

ran  dan  (!),«.  [Etym. doubtful.]  Theprodnce 
of  a  second  sifting  of  meal ;  tho  finest  part  of  the 
bran  of  wheat. 

ran  dan  i- '..-•.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  com 
nected  with  random  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A  boat  worked  by  three  rowers  with  four  oars, 
the  middle  rower  using  a  pair  of  sculls,  tho  other 
two  one  oar  each. 

"People  in  punta  and  gig*,  rattdttnf,  gondolas,  and 
canoe*.  —  Lunditn  Daily  Telegraph.  i 

2.  A  spree,  a  drinking-bout.    (Used  only  in  the 
phrase,  to  ijit  or  lie  on  i/u(  randan.)     (Emj.  slang.) 

rand  Ing,  K.  [Eng.  rand,  and  suff.  -ing.\  The 
process  of  manufacturing  and  applying  rands  for 
shoes. 

ran  dan  He,  s.  [After  Randan,  Puy-dc-Dome,  in 
tin-  neighborhood  of  which  it  was  found ;  suff.  -'/• 
(Jftn.).] 

Uin.:  A  kaolin-lilcc  variety  of  tripolite  (q.  v.), 
containing  9'10  per  cent,  of  water. 

ran  -dl-a, «.    [Named  after  Isaac  Rand.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gardenidee.  Kandiadumftorum 
is  a  small  thorny  shrub  growing  in  the  Himalayas. 
Tin'  fruit  is  a  safe  emetic;  externally  applied,  it  is 
an  anodyne  in  rheumatism ;  an  infusion  of  tho  bark 
is  given  to  produce  nausea.  The  unripe  fruit  of 
R.  uliyinosa,  also  Indian,  is  roasted  in  wood-ashes, 
and  then  given  for  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The 
natives  eat  tho  roasted  fruits  of  both  trees;  raw, 
that  of  the  first  species  is  used  to  poison  fish.  In 
the  Northwest  Provinces  it  is  employed  in  calico 
printing  and  dyeing  to  intensify  the  color.  The 
fruit  of  /.'.  nc  nil-, it' i  is  used  as  a  blue  dye. 

rand  He,  *ub»t.  [After  T.  D.  Rand;  suff.  -it, 
(.Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  described,  after  an  analysis  of  a 
small  amount  of  impure  material,  as  a  hydrous  car- 
bonate of  calcium  and  uranium.  Occurs  as  an 
incrustation  of  a  canary-yellow  color  on  granite  at 
Frankford,  Pennsylvania. 

ran    die.  K.     [RANTLE.] 

ran  d6m,  *ran-don,  *ran  doun,  *ran-down, 
5.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  randon=the swiftness  and  force  of  a 
strong  stream  :  whence  aller  at/rand  ranaVm  =  togo 
very  fast  (answering  to  the  English  at  random); 
randi'r=to  press  on;  randonner=to  run  swiftly  or 


range 

violently;  Spanish  d«  rendon,  d>  r<mdim-ra-lily, 
abruptly,  intrepidly.  Ultimate  etym.  doubtful,  but 
probably  from  Ger.  rand=an  edge,  rim,  brink,  or 
margin,  BO  that  the  reference  IB  to  the  force  of  a 
brimming  river.]  [RAND,  a.] 

A.  Ax  Kttl>xtftntir<  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I .  Force,  violence ;  a  violent  or  f  uric  m.-  course ; 
impetuosity. 

2.  The   distance    traveled    by  a    missile;    range, 
reach. 

"The  angle,  which  the  miuelve  in  to  mount  by,  if  we 
wilt  have  to  go  to  iUi  farthest  randvm,  mast  be  the  half 
of  a  right  one." — Itigbv:  On  Bodiet. 

•3.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direction ; 
'want  of  direction,  ruje,  or  method;  haphazard. 
(Only  in  the  phrase  at  random,  applied  to  anything 
done  at  haphazard  or  chance.) 

"Like  a  scattered  eeed  at  random  aown." 

Oowper,  Tablt  Talk. 

II.  Mining :  The  distance  from  a  determined  hor- 
izon ;  tho  depth  below  a  given  plane. 

B.  Ai  adj. :  Done  at  hazard  or  without  any  settled 
aim,  put  post-,  or  direction  ;  left,  to  chance ;  chance* 
haphazard,  casual. 

"A  roiwlom  ahaff— Drvden:   rirfil'l  jKnttd,  iv. 

random-courses,  «.  pi. 

Uii.--on.it-  Pat-ing:  Courses  of  stone  of  unequal 
thickness. 

random-Shot,  «.  A  shot  fired  at  random ;  a  shot 
fired  with  the  muzzle  of  tho  gun  elevated  above  the 
horizontal  line. 

random-tooling,  f.  The  forming  the  face  of  a 
stone  to  a  nearly  smooth  surface  by  newing  it  over 
with  a  broad-pointed  chisel,  which  produces  a 
series  of  minute  wares  at  right  angles  to  its  path. 

ran'-dftm  If,  adverh.  [Eng,  random;  -Jy.]  In  a 
random  manner;  at  random  ;  wildly. 

•ran' -dAn,  «'•»'•    [Fr.  ramkmer.]    [RANDOM.] 

To  stray  or  rove  about  at  random. 
"Shall  I  leave  them  free  to  mmf<>u  of  their  will  T" 
ferrex  and  Furrex. 

ran   d?,  ran   die,  s.  &  «.    [RAND,  e.] 

A.  A*  Kulislanlive : 

1.  A  sturdy  Vieggar  or  vagrant;  one  who  exacts 
alms  by  ttireateriing  or  abusive  language. 

2.  A  scold ;  an   indelicate,  forward,  or  romping 
girl.     (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adjeclive  : 

1.  Riotous,  disorderly. 

"  For  the  young  laird  wan  su>wn  away  by  a  randy  gipsy 
wdman."— Molt-  Guy  Jlfannfrtng,  ch.  »i.  ^ 

2.  Merry. 

3.  Lustful 

ra    nee,  ra    ni,  ».     [Mahratta,  Hindu,  Ac.]    A 

auccn  regnant;  the  wife  of  a   king.      (Anylo-In- 
ian.) 

ra  nel  la.  • .  [Mod.  Lat..  diminutive  from  ronu 
(q.  v.).J  .  •. 

Zool.  <f  Palceont. :  Frog-shell ;  a  genus  of  Murici- 
dffi.  Shell  with,  two  rfjvrs  of  continuous  varices,  ono 
on  each  side ;  operculum  ovate;  nucleus  lateral. 
Fifty-eight  recent  species,  from  the  Mediterranean, 
tho  Cape.  India,  China,  Australia,  the  Pacific,  and 
Western  America,  ranging  from  low  water  to  twenty 
fathoms.  Fossil,  twenty  three  species,  from  tke 
Eocene.  • 

.  *rang,  a.  [A.  S.  rone.]  [RANK,  a.]  Perverse, 
rebellious. 

rang,  pret.  of  v.    [RlNO,  o.] 

•ran-gant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  FCRIOSANT  (q.  T.). 

range,  «renge,  *ralnge,  'raunge.  v.  t.  A  i.  [O. 
Fr.  renoer  (Fr.  ranger),  from  rany=a  rank.  |  [RANK, 
verb.] 

A.  Traniit ivt : 

1.  To  set  or  place  in  a  rank  or  row;  to  dispose  or 
arrange  in  a  regular  line  or  lines;  to  dispose  m 
proper  order  or  ranks ;  to  rank. 

"Their  order  of  ranging  a  few  men."—  Ilarkluyt:  l'i>y- 
aget,  iii.  789. 

•  2.  -To  dispose  or  arrange  in  the  proper  classes,  or- 
ders, or  divisions ;  to  classify;  to  arrange  system- 
atically or  methodically  in  classes  or  divisions:  to 
class;  as,  to  range  plants  or  animals  in  genera, 
species,  Ac. 

3.  To  roam,  rove,  or  wander  over  or  through:  t». 
pass  over  or  through  ;  to  search. 

"He did  range  the  town  toaeek  me  out." 

Mniietii. :  Twelfth  Xighl,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  along  or  in  a  direction  parallel 
to ;  as,  to  range  a  coast ;  that  is,  to  sail  along  it. 

*5.  To  sift :  to  pass  through  a  range  or  sieve. 

"  No  corne  maUtera  that  bought  and  aold  grain  ehould 
beat  this  mule  away  from  their  ravaging  »ive«."— P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  viil.,  ch.  xliv. 


boll,     boy;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fbin,     bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;lst.    ph  -  f. 
-dan,      -tlan  =  shan.     '-tion,     -sion  =  sbun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -    ehns.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  .-  bel,      del. 


range 

B.  Inlraiuitivr: 

1.  To  be  placed  in  order;  to  be  ranked,  classified, 
or  clawed;  to  rank;  to  admit  of  classification. 

"'Tla  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  liventiu  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  Morrow.  ' 

Hhake,p.:  llenni  VI II..  ii.  3. 

2.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction ;  to  lie  along- 
side or  parallel ;  to  correspond  in  direction. 

•'Which  way  tfcf  forosU  range,  which  way  thy  rivers 
flow."  Drafttm:  rolfolbiitn,  s.  1. 

3.  To  rove  or  roam  at  large ;  to  wander  about. 

"  TU  true,  I  am  given  to  range." 

Biro*:  To  Ihe  Sinking  Strephim. 

4.  To  run  about  wildly ;   to  be  wild.    (Said  of 
dogs.) 

"  Down  goes  old  Sport,  ranging  a  bit  wildly."— Held, 
March  tl.  UM. 

5.  To  sail  or  pann  along  or  in  the  direction  of. 
"In   which  ooa*t   ranging,    we    found    no  convenient 

wittering  place,"— H<u*iu|if.   Voyage*,  lii.  (IS. 

6.  To  pasH  or  vary  from  one  point  to  another. 

••  Headings  rantfM  from  W  at  Scilly  and  Jersey  to  46' 
at  Nairn."— London  Datli  Chronicle. 
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rank-scented 


rank,  *ranck,  Tancke.  *ranke,  *reng.  *renk. 
tuhit.  TO.  tft.  retig  (Fr.  rang),  from  O.  H.  Gorman 
hring,  nrinc=a  ring  (q.  v.) ;  Ger.  rang.  The  orig- 


1.  A  line,  a  row ;  a  series  of  things  in  a  line. 


range-finder, «. 

Clunn.:  An  instrument  for  finding  the  range  of  an 

^*.|5ws»S!S  iho^?  g"j;~5M  B.W..W.W.W.M 

elevation.    The  general  principle  involved  is  the    P 

use  of  the  length  of  the  ship  if  possible,  if  not  of  its       I.  Ordinary  Language : 

width,  as  a  base  line.    Two  telescopes  are  trained 

upon   the  object  and   kept  trained  continuously          ..^ ^ of  ^  murm          Mnm.. 

Shaketp..  A*  Youlike  It,  iv.  ». 
range-heads,  s.pf.    The  bitts  of  the  windlass. 

2.  Specif.,  a  line  or  row  of  men  ranged  abreast  or 
range-stove,  ».     A  cooking-stove  made  in  the    8ide  by  side, 
style  of  u  range.  3.  Position,  place,  station. 


ran   g«,a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Arranged  in  order. 


"  Olotocara,  which  had  not  learned  to  keepe  hi*  ronJke." 
—Baoklnvt:   Voyage.*.  Hi.  368. 


•range   mint,  >.    [Rag.  range ;  -ment.)    Tho  act       4.  An  aggregate  of  individuals ;  a  class,  a  series. 


of  arranging ;  arrangement ;  disposition  in  order 
rang  -Jr.  *raung-«r,  «.    [Eng.  rang(e),  v.  ;  -er.} 
•1.  One  who  arranges  or  disposes  in  order;  an 
arranger. 

2.  One  who   ranges,  roves,  or  roams  about;   a 
rover. 

"And  cunt  be  all  who  keep  the  Ben* 
For  sheep  and  antlered  ranger*  only." 

Blackie:  Layi  of  Highland*,  p.  M. 


"All  rank*  and  orders  of  men,  being  equally  concerned 
in  public  blessings." — Atterburv. 

5.  Degree   of  dignity ;    eminence  or  excellence ; 
comparative  station  or  position  in  civil,  military, 
or  social  life ;  relative  place. 

"The  scale  of  intellectual  ran*." 

H'ordtiKirth:  Exeurtlou,  iv. 

6.  Specif.,  a  degree  or  grade  in  the  military  or 


•                                                                                                                                                                                                      ,                  f                                         ,,  .    v^nj^j...,     u     M^^aw     w»     n.nuu     ...     buu     iiiinifii  j      ,,i 

3.  Tho  keeper  of  a  public  park  or  forest^  usually  naval  service;  as,  the  ran*  of  captain,  the  rani 

7.  In  gunnery,  to  have  range  or  horizontal  direc-    in  Europea  sworn  officer  of  a  forest,  appointed  by  of  admiral, 

tion.    (Said  of  shot  or  shell,  and  sometimes  of  a    letters  patent,  whose  business  was  to  walk  through  7,  High  social  position  ;  eminence,  excellence,  dia- 


flreann.) 
range,  *renge,  «.    [RANOK,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  rank,  a  row  ;  a  series  of  things  in  a  line. 

2.  A  line. 

"These  ranget    of    barren    mountains."—  Bentlef:  Ser- 


3.  A  class;  an  order;  a  classification. 

"The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  <mm«- 
terisJ  intelligencer!."—  Ualt:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

4.  A  wandering,  roving,  or  roaming;  an  excur- 
sion. 

5.  Space  or  room  for  excursion  ;  space  or  extent 

' 


the  forest,  watch  the  deer,  prevent  trespasses,  Ac. ;    tinction,  high  degree ;  as,  a  man  of  rank. 
a  government  otlicial  connected  with  a  royal  forest       „     ..     .       .  .    .        .  . 

II,  Music:  A  row  of  pipes  (of  an  organ),  belonging 
to  one  stop. 

"'  '  i)  Rank  and  flit:  The  body  of  soldiers  con- 
stituting the  mass  of  the  army. 

(2)  The  ranto:  The  order  or  grade  of  common 
soldiers ;  as,  to  reduce  a  man  to  the  rankt. 

(3)  To  fill  the  rank*:  To  supply  the  whole  num- 


orpark. 

"  Outlawes  fell  affray  the  forest  raunger." 

Spenter:  Colin  Clout' t  Come  Home  Again. 

4.  The  keeper  or  superintendent  of  a  public  park. 

5.  One  who  roves  for  pluu  " 


mder ;  a  robber,  a  high- 
wayman. 

6.  A  dog  that  boats  the  ground.    (Gay.) 
•7.  (Plural) :  Mounted  troops  armed!  with  short 


,   »~      —  T    '  j ,  , •  .  •  i.  V/    *  v  twvf    I  '  t  li  n.  \fl.      it»    L'l  HI*,   lift  VI'.  llr    nUJOT  IlrO- 

muskets,  who  ranged  the  country  and  often  fought    cedence  of:  to  rank  before;  to  have  the  right  of 

«m  tYw»f_       i  Knsi.  .  *_i-i t_i_i _i .  i ?  e     »   v» 


bor,  or  a  competent  number. 
(4)  To  take  rank  of:  To  take,  have,  or  enjoy  pre- 


on  foot.    (Eng.) 
*8.  A  sieve,  a  sifter. 


taking  a  higher  place  than. 


.1.  .-,(>nv;"  \ft    i , miii  i'n   ojkvu.oi.ru  ,  c.|nn»u  w.  •  a. .  •  . , .  rang    c  .   snip,  n.    I  r*iigiis       anger .  -*ntp.i     i    e  utAv.  j.**>  o.   rt*nc  =  virouK,  prouu,   forward  ;  cogn. 

taken  or  passed  over ;  command,  scope,  discursive  office  or  position  of  a  ranger  or  keeper  of  a  forest  wit[,  Dufe.li  ranfc=lank,  slender ;  Icelandic  ra**r= 

power.  or  park,    (any.)  straight,  slender;  Sw.  ran£=long  and  thin;  Dan. 
knowa  not  what  a  run. 


range 
k,  T.  775. 


"  The  oppressor 
Ilia  spirit  takes."  Cawper 

8.  The  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  rung. 

7.  A  row  of  townships  lying  between  two  consec- 
utive meridian  lines,  which  are  six  miles  apart,  and 
numbered  in  order  east  and  west  from  the  "  prin- 
cipal meridian"  of  each  great  survey,  t  lie  townships 
in  the  range  being  numbered  north  and  south  from 
the  "base  line"  which  runs  east  and  west;  as, 
township  No.  6  N.,  range  7  W.,  from  the  fifth  prin- 
cipal meridian. 

a.  A  kitchen-range  (q.  v.). 

"Tnereia  an  hundred  ranngen  weren  pight." 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  II   vii.  S6 

9.  A  bolting  sieve  to  sift-  meal.    (Prov.  Kng.) 

10.  A  large  open  field  or  prairie  where  herds  of 
cattle  graze. 

11.  IVcftn«<-aM0: 
1.  Gunnery: 

(1)  Tho  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  projectile 
is  thrown.    Strictly,  it  is  the  distance  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the  second  intersection  of  the 
trajectory  with   tho  line  of  sight.    A  cannon  lying 
horizontally  is  called  the  right  level  or  point-blank 
range;  when  the  muzzle  is  elevated  to  45*   it  is 
called  the  utmost  level. 

(2)  A  place  whore  gun  or  rifle  practice  is  car- 
ried on. 

"The  •hooting  range  at  Wormwood  Scrubs."—  London 
Illy  Time*. 


r&n  gl-f8r,«.  [Formed  in  tho  sixteenth  century  ranfc=orect.  The  sense  of  "  strong-scented  "  or  ran 
from  Fr.ranche=a  rack,  ladder,  and  Latin  fero= to  cid  is  due  to  confusion  with  Lat.  rancidu«(  =  rancid), 
boarj  or  O.  Fr.  ranee = musty,  fusty,  stale.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  Zoology :  Reindeer  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Corvidm. 
"  There  are  several  varieties  or  species  of  this  ani- 
mal, confined  to  special  districts,  but  they  are  not 
yet  well    determined. "      (Wallace:    Oeog.    Dist. 
Anim.,  ii.  219).    Horns  with  large  basal  snags  near 
crown ;  muzzle  hairy. 

2.  Paltzont. :  [See  extract  under  Reindeer ;  REIN- 

DEER-PEBIOO.] 

•ran  -gle,  verb  int.    [A  frequent,  or  dimin.  from 
range,  v.  (q.  v.)]    To  range  or  rove  about. 


A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Luxuriant  or  coarse  in  growth ;  of  strong  or 
vigorous  growth ;  high-growing. 

"Down  with  the  granse, 
That  groweih  in  shadow  so  rankf  and  so  stout." 

Tufftr:  Husbandry. 
*-.  Copious,  free,  fluent. 

"  Such  a  ranke  and  full  writer."—  Aicham:  SeHolematter. 
bk.  ii. 


"  They  scaped  best  that  here  and  thither  rangled." 
Harrington:  Orlando  Furioto,  xiv.  66. 

ra'-nt,  «.    [RANKE.] 

ran'  I  ?eps,  «.    [Latin  rana  (q.  v.)  ;  suff.  -ccp« 


iijitil    .\.  head.] 
i  .  Ic 


Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidsa,  with  one  species, 
Kanicepi  trifurcut,  the  Trifurcated,  or  Tadpole- 
1.    Head  ' 


scales ;  two  dorsals,  anterior  very  short,  rudiment- 
ary ;  one  anal,  ventral  of  six  rays ;  card-like  teeth 
in  jaws  and  on  vomer. 

2.  l'n  lif  ml.:  A  doubtful  Labyrinthodont  from  the 
Carboniferous. 

ran -I  da,  «.  pf.  [Lat.  ran(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 


t.ofiln'iij :  A  family  of  Anourous  Rntrachians,  sub- 

2. .  llunc:  The  whole  avond ing  or  descending  order  Wiauoroglossa,  with  twenty-six  genera.  Up- 
series  of  sounds  capable  of  being  produced  by  a  per  jaw  toothed  ;  diapophyses  of  sacral  vortebrte  not 
voice  or  instrument;  tho  compass  or  register  of  a  dilated;  nock-glands  absent.  Distribution  almost 
voice  or  instrument. 


:i.  \nt.  .Science.4  The  geographical  limits  within 
which  an  animal  or  plant  is  now  distributed,  and 
the  limits  in  point  of  time  within  which  it  has  ex- 
isted on  the  globe.  The  first  is  called  range  in 
space,  and  tho  second  range  in  time.  In  tho  case 
of  marine  animals,  as  tho  Mollusca,  there  Is  also  a 
range  of  depth,  as  mnasured  by  the  numbor  of 
fathoms  which  constitute  their  superior  and  infe- 
rior limits. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  length  of  cable  a  Uttlo  in  excess  of  tht*  depl  Ii 
of  water,  ranged  on  deck  ready  to  run  out  when  !!<• 
anchor  in  lot  go. 

(2)  A  large  cleat  in  tho  waist  for  belaying  the 
sheets  and  tucks  of  the  courses. 

•'  (1)  Horned  range*:  Two-pronged  cleats  or  kev- 
els. 

To  find  or  get  the  range  of  an  object :  To  sneer 


cosmopolitan. 

ran  I  f6r  ml  a,  *»'n'.  [Lat.  rono=a  frog,  and 
/orma  =  form.]  A  sub-order  of  Amphibia,  to  which 
belong  the  families  Radnice  and  Colotthetidoe. 

ra-nl'-na,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  rana=a  frog.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  Raninidas. 

ra  -nine,  a.  [Lat.  rana=a  frog.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  frog  or  frogs. 

ranlne-artery ,  t. 

Anatomy:  A  continuation  of  the  lingual  artery, 
which  runs  forward  from  tho  lower  part  of  the 
tongue  to  its  tip,  with  numerous  branches. 

ranlne-veln,  >. 

Anat.:  A  small  vein  beneath  the  tongue  in  appo- 
sition with  tho  rauine  artery. 


3.  Causing  luxuriant  or  strong  growth  ;  very  rich 
and  fertile. 

"Where  land  Is  ran*:,  'tis  not  good  to  sow  wheat  after  a 
fallow."—  Mortimer:  Huibandry. 

4.  Raised  to  a  high  degree;  excessive,  immoder- 
ate; violent,  utter,  extreme. 

"Thy  rankest  faults."— Shaketp. :  Tempeit,  v. 

5.  Excessive;  exceeding  tho  actual  value;  as,  a 
rank  modus  in  law. 

•0.  Violent,  fierce. 

"Raneke.  winter's  rage." 
8pe.nte.ri  Shepherd's  Calendar;  February. 

7.  Oross,  coarse,  foul,  disgusting. 

8.  Foul-scented,    strong-scented,    rancid,   musty, 
stinking. 

"  Hircina,  ran*  with  sweat,  presumes 
To  censure  1'hillis  for  perfumes." 

Swift:  Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady. 

9.  Strong  to  the  taste;  high-tasted. 

"  Divers  sea-fowl  taste  ran*,  of  the  fish  on  which  they 


•10.  Lustful;  inflamed  with  venereal  passion. 
II.  Corrupt,  rotten. 

"  But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste, 
Hank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyea.M 

Btnin:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  UO. 
•12.  (See  extract.) 

"The  iron  of  a  plane  is  set  rank  when  Its  edge  stands 
so  fiat  betowthe  sole  of  the  plane,  that  in  working  it  will 


take  off  a  thick  shaving." — Moxttn:  Mecnanieal 

*B.  As  adv. :  Strongly,  fiercely,  violently. 

"  Many  iron  hammers  beating  ranke." 

Spenter:  F.  <J.,  IV.  v.  33. 

•rank-brained,  *rank-bralnde,  n.    Coarse, 
•rank-riding,  a.    Riding  fiercely  or  furiously, 
rank-scented,  a.    Rank,  strong-scented ;  having 


._,  __, —      ,..       _, ra-nl'-nl-deB,  i.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  ranin(a);  Lat. 

tain  the  angle  at  which  to  elevate  a  firearm  so  as  to  fem.pl.  ailj.  surf. -td«.]  

hit  an  object.  7.»f>l.:  A   family  of  Anomnra   (q.  v.).    The    four    a  strong,  coarse  smell. 

range-COCk,*.    A  f aacet  for  tho  hot  water  reser-  hinder  pairs  of  legs  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  "The  mutable,  rank-tcenteti  many." 

voir  of  a  cooking  range.  flattened  into  four  swimming  organs. 


Xhaketji.:  Coriolanui,  Hi.  1. 


fate,     At, 
or,     wore, 


(lire,     amidst. 
wolf,     w5rk. 


whit,     fall, 

who.      s6n; 


father;     w«,     wit,     here,     camel,     h8r,    thtre;     pine,     pit, 
mote,     cob,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian 


sire,    sir, 

ae,      oe       e; 


marine;    g6,     pot, 
ey      a.       qu      kw. 


rank 

rank,  v.  t.  &  i.    [RANK,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place,  sot, or  draw  up  in  a  rank  or  line;  to 
range ;  to  place  abreast  in  a  line. 

2.  To  range  or  set  in  any  particular  rank,  class, 
division,  or  order ;  to  class,  to  classify. 

3.  To  dispose  or  arrange  methodically ;  to  place 
or  set  in  suitable  order ;  to  range. 

"  Kanktna  all  things  under  general  and  special  heads." 

—  Watts:  Logick. 

4.  To  outrank.    (U.S.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bo  ranged ;  to  be  set,  placed,  or  disposed, 
as  in  a  particular  line,  order,  division,  or  rant. 

"Let  that  one  article  ran*  with  the  rest." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  bo  disposed  or  arranged  in  a  lino  or  rank. 

3.  To  have  or  hold  a  certain  rank  or  position  as 
compared  with  others ;  to  be  of  equal  rank  or  con- 
sideration with  others ;  as,  A  captain  in  the  navy 
ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army. 

4.  To  put  in  a  claim  against  the  estate  of  a  bank- 
rupt:  as,  He  ranked  against  the  estate. 

5.  To  stand  as  a  claim  against  the  estate  of  a 
brankrupt  person. 

rink-Sr  (1),  «.  [Eng.  rank,  v.; -er.]  One  who 
ranks  or  disposes  in  rank  or  order ;  an  arranger. 

raftk-e"r(2),s.  [Eng. ranfc,  s.;  -<r.]  An  officer 
who  rises  from  the  ranks.  (Eng.) 

" The  new  coast  battalion,  most  of  whose  officers  are 
'rankers.'  "—St.  James'  Gazette,  June  2,  1886,  p.  12. 

rank   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [RANK,  ».] 

If  Kankiny  and  Sale : 

Scots  Late:  The  process  whereby  the  heritable 
property  of  an  insolvent  person  is  judicially  sold, 
ana  the  prize  divided  among  his  creditors,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  rights  and  preferences.  This 
is  the  most  complex  and  comprehensive  process 
known  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  but  is  now  practically 
obsolete. 

ran  kle,  Tan  kyll,  v.  i.  A  t.  [Eng.  rank,  a. ; 
sun*,  -le.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  grow  or  become  more  rank  or  strong;  to  be 
inflamed ;  to  fester,  as  a  sore  or  wound. 

"  Till  lovely  Isolde's  lilye  hand 
Had  probed  the  rankling  wound." 

Soo«;  Thoma*  the  Khymrr,  ill. 

2.  To  produce  or  cause  an  inflamed,  festering,  or 
painful  sore. 

"The  Hydra's  venom  rankling  In  thy  veins." 

Addison:  Ovtd;  Metamorphoses,  It 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  inflamed ;  to  become  malignant,  bitter, 
or  virulent. 

2.  To  cause  bitterness,  ill-will,  or  self-torment. 

"  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth." 

Gray:  Ode  on  Eton. 
*3.  To  suffer  pain  or  torture ;  to  fret. 

••  Depriv'd  of  sight,  and  rankling  In  his  chain." 

Ooldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  11. 

B.  Transitive: 

tl.  To  inflame,  to  irritate,  to  make  sore. 
*'l.  To  attack  ;  to  carp  at. 

"  His  teeth  rankle  the  woman's  credit." — Adams.  Works, 
ii.  224. 

rank  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  ranfc,  a. ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  rank  manner ;  with  coarseness  or  vigor  of 
growth. 

2.  With  i)  rank  or  strong  smell ;  rancidly,  mustily. 
8.  Grossly,  foully. 

"The   coarseness   so  rankly   practiced    by   the   witty 
Frenchman.  "—Scott.  Memoirs  of  Swift,  §  8, 
rank    ness,   Tank  nes,  subst.    [Eug.  ranfc,  a.; 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Exuberance,  coarseness,  or  vigor  of  growth ; 
as,  tin'  rankneti  of  vegetation. 

*2.  Excess,  superfluity,  extravagance,  superabun- 
dance, great  strength. 

"  The  mere  rankness  of  their  joy." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  Vltt.,li.l. 
«3.  Great  fertility. 

"  Bred  by  the  rankness  of  the  plenteous  land." 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

4.  Strength  or  coarseness  in  taste  or  smell ;  ran- 
cidness. 

•5.  Strength. 

"The  crane's  pride  is  In  the  rankness  of  her  wing." — 
L' Estrange.  Fables. 

*6.  Insolence ;  outrageous  conduct. 
" I  will  physic  your  rankness." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like 
It,  i.  1. 
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II.  Hot.  <(•  Hurt. :  Over-luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
as  when  fruit  trees  put  forth  great  shoots  or  feed- 
ers while  ^little  wofKi  is  formed.  Its  probable  causes 
are  too  rich  a  soil  or  too  much  manure.  In  some 
cases  root-grafting,  and  in  others  root-pruning,  is 
beneficial. 

•rann,  >.    [Ir.]    A  song. 

•ran  -nel,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  strumpet,  a 
prostitute. 

Bin  -n6ch  (ch  guttural) ,  «.    [See  def.] 
O'eog. :  A  lake  and  moor  in  Perthshire. 
Rannoch-geometer,  Rannoch-looper,  .. 
Kntum.:  A  geometer-moth,  Fidoniapinetaria. 
Rannoch-sprawler,  «. 
Kntum. :  A  cuspidate  moth,  Petasia  nubeculosa. 

ran  -njF,  ».  [Latin  (mus)araneus.]  The  shrew- 
mouse. 

"Themusaraneus,  theshrewmouseor  runny." — Ilrovne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

*ran'-plck,  Tan  pike,  «.  fEtym.  doubtful.] 
A  tree,  especially  an  ash,  in  which  a  runny  or 
shrew-mouse  has  been  plugged.  (According  to 
Nares,  a  tree  beginning  to  decay  at  the  top  from 
age.)  [SHREW-ASH.] 

ran  -sack,  *ran  sake,  v.  t.  it.  i.  [Icelan.  rann- 
saka= to  search  a  house,  from  rann=a  house,  and 
MwpMorJMKi  Sw.  ransofca;  Dan.  ran*ape=to  ran- 
sack.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  search  thoroughly ;  to  search  every  part  of. 
"  The  history  of  the  chosen  ueople  was  ransacked  tor 

precedents." — JSacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xvii. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  sack.    (Shakespeare: 
King  John,  iii.  4.) 

*3.  To  violate,  to  ravish. 

"  Treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'tl  queen." 

Shakesp.:  Troflus  and  Cresslda,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  search  narrowly  or  thoroughly. 
*2.  To  pierce. 

"The  sword  enforced  fur* 
Had  rantakt  through  his  ribs." 

Phaer.    Virgil's  Xneld,  ii. 

trin  -sick,  subst.  [RANSACK,  v.]  A  ransacking; 
pillage. 

ran  s6m,  Tan  some,  Tan  soun,  Taun  son, 
*raym-son,  Taun  som,  Taun  sun,  ».  [O.  Fr. 
raenson  (Fr.  rancon).  from  Lat.  redempt ionem, ace. 
of  redemp<io=redemption  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Ital.  ranzone. 
Hansom  and  redemption  are  thus  doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Release  from  captivity  or  bondage  by  payment. 

"  Sent  as  prisoners  of  the  war 
Hopeless  of  ransom." 

Dryden:  Falamon  and  Arcite,  i.  161. 

2.  The  money  paid  for  the  release  of  a  person 
from  captivity,  bondage,  or  slavery,   or   for  tho 
redemption  of  goods  captured  by  an  enemy ;  that 
which  procures  the  release  of  a  captive  or  of  goods 
captured,  and  restores  tho  former  to  liberty  and  tho 
latter  to  the  original  owner. 

"To  whom  Achilles  :  Be  the  ranjtom  given." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  ulv.  176. 

3.  A  price  paid  or  offering  made  for  procuring  the 
pardon  of  sins,  and  the  redemption  of  the  sinner 
from  the  consequences  of  sin.    (Mark  x.  45.) 

*4.  Atonement,  expiation. 

"A  sufficient  ransom  for  offense." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
II.  F eudai  Law :  A  sum  paid  for  the  pardon  of 
some   great   offense,   and    the    discharge   of    the 
offender;  or  a  fine  paid  in  lieu  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

ransom-bill,  «.  A  war-contract  by  which  it  is 
agreed  to  pay  money  for  the  ransom  of  property 
captured  at  sea,  and  for  its  safe  conduct  into  port. 
(Such  a  contract  is  valid  by  the  law  of  nations.) 

ransom-free,  a.  Free  from  ransom ;  ransomless. 

ran  -sftm,  'ran  some,  Taun  som,  Taun  son, 
t'.  t.  [RANSOM,  «.]  [Fr.  ranconner.l 

1.  To  redeem  from  captivity,  bondage,  or  slavery 
by  the  payment  of  money  or  an  equivalent ;  to  buy 
out  of  captivity,  penalty,  pr  punishment ;  to  regain 
by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent. 

"  Let  him  be  ransomed." — Shakesp.;  Cymoellne,  v.  S. 

2.  To  release  from  captivity  or  bondage  on  pay- 
ment of  money  or  an  equivalent. 

"  Ransoming  him  or  pitying." 

Shakesp. :  Cortolanus,  i.  6. 

3.  To  redeem  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  from 
the  punishment  incurred  by  sinners. 

"All  the  ransom' d  church  of  God." 

r:  Olney  Hymns,  XV. 


rantle-tree 

•4.  To  redeem,  to  rescue,  to  save,  to  deliver, 
(Botta  xiii.  14.) 

fr>.  To  hold  at  ransom ;  to  demand  or  exact  a  ran- 
som from ;  to  exact  a  fine  or  payment  from. 

"All  suche  landes  as  he  had  rule  of.  he  ranntomnl  them 
so  grevously."—  Bernrrs:  Frotssart;  Cronycle,  vol.  11..  ch.  i. 
*6.  To  atone  for;  to  expiate. 
"  Your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee  : 
Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me." 
Shakesp. .  Sonnet  120. 

ran  -som  a  ble,  adj.  [English  ransom;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  ransomed. 

"To  dissolve  the  ransomable  chain 
Of  my  lov'd  daughter's  servitude." 

CAapmun.-  Homer's  /Had,  L 

ran  -s6m  Sr,  Taun  som  er,  s.  [Eng.  ransom,  v. ; 
•er.}  One  who  or  that  which  ransoms  or  redeems ; 
a  redeemer. 

ran  s6m  less,  Tan  some  lesse,  a.  [Eng.  ran- 
som; -le*t.\  Without  payment  of  a  ransom;  free 
from  ransom. 

rant,  r.  i.  [O.  Dut.  ranfen,  randen;  Low  Ger. 
randfn ;  Ger.  ranzen  =  to  make  a  noise.] 

1.  To  speak  bombastically ;  to  bluster;  to  rave  in 
violent,  nigh-sounding,  or    extravagant  language 
without  proportionate  dignity  of  thought ;  to  be 
noisy  ana  boisterous  In  speech  or  declamation. 

"  In  such  a  cause  I  grant 
An  English  poet's  privilege  to  rant." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk.  299. 

2.  To  bo  jovial  or  jolly ;    to  make  noisy  mirth. 
(Scotch.) 

rant  (!),«.    [Seeder.] 

Music:  An  old  dance;  a  sort  of  country  dance. 
This  name  is  often  attached  to  tunes  to  which 
country  dances  wore  performed.  It  is  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  the  word  coranto. 

rant  (2) ,  s.    [RANT,  ».] 

1.  High-sounding  or  bombastic  language  without 
much  meaning  or  dignity  of  thought ;  boisterous, 
empty  declamation ;  bombast. 

"He  sometimes,  indeed,  in  his  rnnf«.  talked  with  Nor- 
mun  haughtiness  of  the  Celtic  barbarians."— Macaalay 
Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  vl. 

2.  A    noisy,   boisterous    frolic  or  mem  making. 
(.Scofcfc.) 

ran  tan,  s.  [RANT.V.]  A  drinking  fit  or  bout; 
a  spree. 

Tin  tint  -Ing-lf ,  adverb.  [RANT.]  Extrava- 
gantly. 

rant-8r,  s.    [Eng.  ran*; -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  rants;  a  noisy  talker;  a  boisterous 
preacher. 

2.  A  merry,  roving  fellow.    (Scotch.) 
II.  Church  History  (pi.)  : 

1.  A  nickname  given  to  the  Seekers  (q.  T.). 

2.  A   nickname    for    the   Primitive    MothodisU 
(q.  v.). 

8.  A  small  sect  which  arose  in  England  in  1822, 
and  who  have  registered  their  churches  under  this 
name  in  the  Registrar-general's  returns. 

rant  er  Is.m,  ».  [Eng.  ranter; -urn.]  The  teach- 
ing or  tenets  of  the  Ranters. 

rant -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RANT,  o.] 

rant -Ing-ly1,  adverb.  [Eng.  ranting;  -ly.]  In  a 
ranting  manner ;  like  a  ranter. 

rant  -I  p61e,  a.  &  «.  [English  ranty,  and  pote= 
poll.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Wild,  roving,  rakish,  jovial. 
"What,  at  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at 

this  rantijiole  rate!" — Congreve:  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  romping,  wild  boy  or  girl. 

"I  was  always  considered  as  a  ranttpole." — Xarryat: 
Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  XV. 

rant'-l-p61e,  v.  i.  [RANTIPOLE,  adj.]  To  run 
about  wildly. 

"She  used  to  rantfpole  about  the  house."— Arlmthnot: 
Hist.  John  Bull,  ch.  xvi. 

rant'-Igm  (!),«.  [Eng.  ranf;  -ism.]  The  tenets 
or  practice  of  the  Ranters. 

"This  person  .  .  .  had  run  through  most,  if  not  all, 
religions,  even  to  ranffsm." — Wood:  AthentfOxon.,  vol.  ii. 

'rant  I8.m  (2).«."[Gr.  rhantismfu<  —  n  sprink'ing; 
rftain5=to  sprinkle.]  A  sprinkling;  a  small  num- 
ber; a  handful. 

"We  but  a  handful  to  their  heap,  a  rantism  to  their 
baptism." — Bp.  Andrewes. 

ran  -tie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  led.  rann= 
a  house.]  A  Rantle-tree  (q.  v.). 

rantle-tree,  randle-tree,  rannle-tree,  «. 


ng  fro 
the  cr 


chimney,  from  which  the  crook  is  suspended. 


boll,    t>tf?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tliis;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -ticm,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


rantree 
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raphanese 


•J.  A  troc  chosen  with  two  branches,  which  are  cut 
short,  and  left  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
Y.  -et  <•!"-'•  to  or  built  into  the  gable  of  a  cottage  to 
supjHirt  one  end  of  the  roof-tree. 

:i.  A  tall,  rawboned  person.    (Scotch.) 

rin  tre«,  ran  try  tree,  ».  [A  corruption  of 
rowan-tree.]  [RowAN.] 

rint'-y.  adj.  [Eug.  rant,  a. ;-//.]  Wild,  noisy, 
boisterous. 

ran  u  la,  «.  [Latin  ronn=a  frog,  because  the 
Toice  of  the  person  affected  U  hoarse,  like  that  of  a 
frog.] 

I'athol.:  A  tumor  occurring  under  the  tongue. 
from  accumulated  saliva  and  mucus  in  the  ducts  of 
the  sublingual  gland. 

ra  nun  cu  la  cS  SB,  «•  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ranun- 
eul(tu) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acece. ] 

Hot. :  Crowfoots :  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Ezo- 
gens.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  leaves  often  much 
divided,  with  dilated,  half-clasping  petioles,  often 
with  processes  likestipulcs.  Flowers  typically  noly- 
petalous,  large,  gaily-colored,  sometimes  apetalous, 
but  with  colored  sepals.  Sepals  three  or  six,  sta- 
mens generally  indefinite,  carpels  numerous,  one- 
celled  or  united  into  single  many-celled  pistil. 
Fruit  dry  achenns,  berries,  or  follicles.  Found  in 
cold  damp  places  in  Europe,  North  America,  Ac. 
They  are  acrid,  and  often  poisonous.  Tribes, 
('lomaten,  Anemone*?,  Rannnculeie,  HolleboreiB, 
and  Actapoa?.  Known  genera  forty-one,  species  1,000 
(I.indley).  Genera  thirty,  species  BOO.  (Sir  J. 
Hooker.) 

ra.  nun  cu  la  ceous  fee  as  »h),  adj.  [RANCN- 
CCLACEJE.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Ranun- 
culacoee. 

ran  fin  CU  -18-89,  ».  pi.  [Latin  ranuncul(ut) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -eee.)  [  KA.SUXI  LL.U't.t.J 

ra-nfin  -CU-lus,  «.  (Lat.=a  crowfoot  plant.] 

1.  Hut.:  Buttercup,  Crowfoot;  the  typical  genns 
of   tbo  onler  Rauunculaccte.     Sepals  five,  rarely 
throe,  caducous ;  petals  five.,  or  more,  or  wanting, 
glandular  at  the  base;  stamens  many;   fruit   of 
many   achones,    each    with    one    ascending   seed. 
Known  species  about  160,  from  temperate  regions. 
I  Kir  A  m  A.]    Many  have  much  divided  leaves.    Of 
these  R.  repenf,  common  on  waste  ground,  has  the 
peduncles  furrowed.    R.  bulbosus  has  bulbous  roots 
and  reflex  sepals,  R.  arris  is  tall  and  branched,  R. 
lingua,  is  the  Greater,  and  /.'.  jfammu/a  the  Lessor 
Spearwort.    The  latter  is  a  vesicant  and  epispastic. 
R.  sceleratut  was  formerly  used  by  beggars  to  create 
artificial  sores;  it  is poisonous  when  raw,  but  is 
eaten  boiled  by  the  VVallachians.    The  juice  of  R. 
thorn  was  used  by  the  Swiss  hunters  to  envenom 
their  javelins.    /,'.  glacialii  is  a  powerful  sudorific. 
Many  species  arc  very  beautiful,  anil  arc  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

2.  Paltxobot.:   A  species  is  found  in  tho  British 
Pleistocene. 

Ran  -vl-er  (er  as  1),  «.    [Sec  compound.] 

Ranvier's-nodes, «.  >./. 

A  »'it. :  Certain  nodes  or  breaks  in  the  continuity 
of  the  white'  substance  in  peripheral  medullated 
nerve-fibers,  discovered  and  described  by  Ranvier 
in  1871  and  1872. 

ranz  des  vaches  (as  r&ns  de  vash),  >.  [Fr.= 
The  ranks  or  rows  of  cows,  because  tho  catuo-on 
hearing  tho  call  move  off  in  rows.] 

Mimic:  The  tunes  or  flourishes  blown  by  Swiss 
shepherds  on  their  cow-horns  or  Alpine-horns  (long 
tubes  of  fir-wood),  as  signals  to  the  animals  tinder 
their  charge.  They  consist  of  a  few  broken  inter- 
vals. 

rip  (l),  -rappe  (IK  »rap-pen,  v.i.&t.  [Dan. 
rop=a  rap,  a  tap;  Sw.  rapp=a  stroke;  roppo=to 
beat.  A  word  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  puf,  /up,  Ac.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  knock ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp,  quick  blow. 
•2.  To  swear.    [!i.j 

"I  scorn  to  rap  au-ainnt  any  lady." — f'ieldinu  Amelia, 
bk.  1.,  ch.  x. 

B.  Tran*.:  To  strike  smartly ;  to  hit  with  a  sharp, 
quick  blow. 

"Th6y  rap  the  door." — JV/or.-  The  Dorr. 
11  Torap  out:  To  utter  witli  sudden  violence. 
"He  rapped  out  an  oath  or  two."—  Shelton-.  Don  tjuixntr, 
iv.  18. 

rip  (2),  »rape,  'rappe  fit,  *rap-yn,  v.  t.  [Icel. 
/irupu  =  to  fall,  to  tumble,  to  rush  headlong; 
/ir<jj«tdAr=a  hurry ;  cf .  Sw.  r«ppa  =  to  snatch  ;  rapp 

lirisk:  Dan.  r«ppe  =  to  make  haste;  rap=quick, 
brisk  ;  tier,  raffrn—io  snatch.  Tho  pa.  par.  rapt 
(-rapped)  was  no  doubt  confused  with  Lat.  railing, 
pa.  par.  of  ropio=to  seize.]  (RAPT,  RAPTURE.] 

•I.  To  affect  with  transport  or  ecstasy;  to  trans- 
port out  of  one's  >elf. 

"What,  dear  sir, 
Thus  rap*  yon?"  Shaken?. :  Cymbeline,  i.  vli. 


*2.  To  snatch ;  to  hurry  away. 

"  From  Oxford  I  was  rapt  by  my  nephew  to  Redgrave." 
—  Wotton:  Kf  mains,  f.  322. 

3.  To  seize ;  to  take  by  force  or  violence, 
"  What  their  fathers  gave  her    .     .     . 
Tbe  noniiei  ru;AI  from  her  with  a  violent  hand." 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  ML 

*4.  To  barter,  to  exchange. 
•5.  To  plunder,  to  rob. 

"  Whanne  thel  hungren  the!  rtipiyn." — Wimbleton:  Ser- 
mon* (1988). 

1T  To  rap  and  rend,  to  rape  and  renne :  [Icel. 
hrapo= to  rush,  to  hurry,  to  seize;  rtcwa  — to  plun- 
der, from  rdn=plundor.  The  correct  form  would 
thus  be  to  rap  and  rin.]  To  seize  all  one  can  get. 
A  similar  phrase  is  to  rap  and  reave. 

"All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer. 
To  wraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  stiver." 

Butler:  Hudtbras,  11.  2. 

rap  (1),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  lay  or  skein, 
containing  120  yards  of  yarn, 
rap  (2), 8.    |K\i' in,  I-.]    A  smart,  quick  blow. 
"  Far  slower  rose  th*  vnweldie  Saracine, 
And  caught  a  rap  era  he  was  reared  upright." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Bovloyne,  xix.  19. 


punishable  with  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  term 
of  years,  or  with  death.  The  ago  of  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  female  varies  in  different  states  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years.  Carnal  knowledge  of  a  female 
under  the  age  of  consent  is  rape. 

•U  Rape  of  thefmett: 

Old  Law:  A  trespass  committed  in  the  forest  by 
violence. 

rape  (2),  ».    [O.  Fr.  rope.] 

1.  Fruit  plucked  from  the  cluster. 

"  The  juice  of  grapes  is  drawn  as  well  from  the  raft  or 
whole  grapes  plucked  from  the  cluster." — Kay. 

2.  i /•/...•  The  stalks  and  skins   of  grapes  from 
which  must  has  been  expressed. 

3.  A  filter  used  in  a  vinegar  manufactory  to  sep- 
arate the  mucilaginous  matter  from  the  vinegar. 
It  derives  iU  name  from  the  fact  of  being  charged 
with  rapes. 

rape-wine,  B.  A  poor  thin  wine  from  the  last 
dregs  of  raisins  which  have  been  pressed.  (Sim- 
monds.) 

rape  (3),  0.  [O.  Fr.  rafce,  rave,  from  Lat.  rapa= 
a  turnip,  a  rape;  cognate  with  Greek  rfcopiw=a 
turnip.] 


Botany,Agric.,  Ac.:  Two  species  (T)  of  Brassica. 
.     Summer  Rape  is  Brassica  campestrit,  and  Winter 
rip  (3),  «.    [A  contract,  of  rapparee  (q.  y.).l    A    Rape  B.  napus.    Sir  J.  Hooker  regards  tho  latter  as 
mnterfeit  Irish  coin  passing  current  in  the  time    a  sub-species  of   the  former,  and    the    turnip  as 

another  sub-species,  li.  campestris  proper  has  the 
root  tuberous,  tho  radical  loaves  hispid.  It  is  the 
Swedish  turnip,  ft.  napus,  the  Rape  properly  so 
called,  has  the  root  fusiform,  and  the  leaves  'all 
glabrous  and  glaucous.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  salad 
plant,  and  is  sometimes  also  used  in  lieu  of  greens. 
Called  also  Cole  seed  (q.  ».). 

rape-cake,  «.  A  hard  cake  formed  by  pressure 
of  the  seeds  and  husks  of  rape  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed.  It  is  used  for  feeding  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  also  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  rich 
manure. 


of  George  I.  for  a  halfpenny,  although  intrinsically 
not  worth  more  than  half  a  farthing.  Hence  the 
expression,  not  worth  a  rop=of  no  value,  utterly 
worthless. 

14  It  having  been  many  years  since  copper  halfpence  or 
farthings  were  last  coined  in  this  kingdom,  they  have 
been  some  time  very  scarce,  and  many  counterfeits 
passed  about  under  the  name  of  raps." — Swift:  Drapier's 
Letters. 

tra-pi'-fdf,  eubst.pl.  [Lat.,nom.  pi.  of  rapax.] 
[RAPACIOCS.-J 

Ornith.:  Scopoli's  name  for  tho  Raptores. 

ra-pa  -ClOUB,  a.  [Lat.  rapax  (genit.  ropaci»)  = 
grasping,  from  rapio=to  seize,  to  grasp;  French 
rapace;  Sp.  rapai;  Hal.  rapace.] 

1.  Given  to  plundering  or  pillaging;  seizing  by 
force ;  disposed  or  accustomed  to  seize  by  force. 

"Dreading  blind  rapacious  War." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv. 

2.  Greedy,  avaricious,  grasping. 

"Who then  had  toil'd  rapacious  men  to  tame?" 

Thomson :  Castl*  of  Indolence,  ii.  53. 

3.  Characterized  by  rapacity,  greed,  or  avarice; 
greedy. 

"The  rapacious  appetite  of  gain." — Cowley:  Essay  vii., 
Of  Avarice. 

4.  Accustomed  to  seize  for  food ;  living  on  food 
seized  by  force ;  as,  rapacious  animals. 

ra-pi  -ClOUB-ljf,  fidr.  [English  rapacious  j  ~-ly.~\. 
In  a  rapacious,  grasping,  greedy,  or  avaricious 
manner. 

ra  pa  clous  ness,  >.  fEng.  rapacious;  -n«<u.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  rapacious,  greody,  or 
avaricious;  rapacity,  greed,  avarice ;  disposition  to 
plunder  or  oppress  by  exactions. 

ra  pi9  -1-tjf,  «.  [Fr.  rapacitf,  from  Lat.  ropoct- 
tuf'  in,  accus.  of  rapacitas,  from  rapax  (genit. 
rapocw)  =  rapacious  (q.  v.) ;  Sp,  rapacidad;  Ital. 
rapacita.] 

1 .  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rapacious :  ad- 
dictedness  or  disposition  to  plundering  and  pillag- 
ing; the  actor  practice  of  seizing  by  violence. 

2.  Avarico,  greed  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  oppress- 
ing by  exactions ;  exorbitant  greediness  of  ga'in. 

3.  Kavenousnoss,  greediness;  as,  the  rapacity  of 
animals. 

rlp-a-du  -ra,  subst.  [Port.']  A  kind  of  eoar,se 
nnclarified  sugar,  made  in  some  parts  of  South 
America,  and  cast  into  molds/ 

rip-a-re6',«.    [RAPPABEB.]  . 

ripe  1 1  '.x.  [Icel.  Arop= ruin,  falling  down,  haste. 
The  meaning  has  been  affected  by  confusion  with,  a 
supposed  derivation  from  Lat.  ropio=to  seize.] 
[RAp(2),t..] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
•1.  Hasto,  hurry. 

"All  U  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rape," 

Chaucer:  Vnto  Hi*  own  Scrivtntr. 

2.  The  act  of  Mmtrliititf  or  carrying  off  by  force, 
whether  persons  or  things;  as,  the  rape  of  Proser- 
pine. 

3.  Something  taken  or  seized  and  carried  away  by 
force. 

"  Where  now  are  all  my  hope*?  oh  nerer  more 
Shall  they  revive!  nor  death  herrap^*  restore." 

Snitdyt :  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

4.  In  tho  same  senfte  as  II. 

II.  Law;  Carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force 
against  her  will.  Const-lit  obtained  by  duress  or 
tlin-ats  of  inunler  it*  nugatory.  Rape  i»  a  felony 


rape-Oil,  ».    [Rapt-seed  oil.} 

rape-root,  t.  Tbe  root  of  the  rape-plant;  the 
plant  itself. 

rape-seed,  «.    Tbe  seed  of  Braanca  raput. 

Rape-seed  oil : 

/'/I.  in.:  A  yellow  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from 
the  seeds  of  the  winter-rape.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odor,  a  density  of  0'912  at  IS',  and  solidifies  at— 6*. 
Used  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  soaps,  and  for 
lubricating  machinery. 

rape(4),«.    [ROPE.] 

rape,  »'<••.    [RAPE  (!),».]    Quickly,  speedily  with 
haste, 
rape,  'rappe,  v.  t.  &  i.   [RAPE  (I).*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  hasten,  to  hurry. 

"  Edward  mot  he  haue,  if  he  wild  him  rape." 

K.  Brunnr,  p.  294. 

*2.  To  seize  and  carry  off. 

"  Puridell  rapetli  Hellenore." 

Sjienter.  F.  o.,  III.  x.     (Introd.) 
•3.  To  affect  with  rapture;  to  transport. 

"To  rape  the  fields  with  touchenof  her  string. "- 

.  Drdyton:  Pastorals',  v. 

4.  To  ravish;  to  commit  a  rape  pn.  (Qvain:  Diet. 
.Wed.,  p.  1,3250 

B.  Intrant!.:  To  commit  rape. 

"  There's  nothing  new,  Memppus;  as  before 
They  rape,  extort,  forswear.  ' 

Htyifood:  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  349. 

ripe -f  ul.  a.  [Eng.  rope  (l),s. ; -/ui(/).J  Givento 
tho  violent  indulgence  of  lust. 
.  ,     .  .."To  teach  the  rapeful  Hyeans  marriage." 

}tfjrnii'n  Traffetty. 

*rape-ly,  adv.   [RAPI.T.] 

*rap'-f  ul-iy,  adi:    [RAP  (1),  c.]    Violently. 

rapu-4-81-8Bque  (q,ue  as  k),  a<(j.  [RAPHAEL- 
ISM.]  Like  Raphael ;  in  the  manner  of  Raphael- 
ism. 

"  The  circular  ceiling  is  in  Raphaelesque  taste."— £ 
don  Datly  Telegraph. 

Raph  -a-Sl-lffm,  sutat:  [From  Sanzio  HafTa. •!!.•. 
Kafael,  Raflaello,  or  Raphael,  an  Italian  arti-i. 
II--!  \:<M.) 

Art:  The  principles  carried  out  in  the  paintin 
of  Raffaelle,  who  idealizeil  hi<  characters  rath 
than  represented  them  as  they  wen-.  I  I'KK-KAFIIAEL 
ISM.  ] 

Raph    a  el  He,  t.    [Eng.  Raphntldtm) ;  -iff.]' 

Art:  One  who  adopts  the  principles  of  Raphae 
ism  (q.  v.). 

ra-pni   n8  89,  *.  p/.    [Lat.  nipfcan(iM);  fern. 
ailj.  suff.  -etc.] 

lint.:  A  tribe  of  Cruciferous  plants,  Wii»  equiva 
li'nt  of  Raphanida?  (q.  v.). 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     w?t,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mtte,     cub,     cilre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ee,     ce      e;     ey  =  a.       qu  = 


raphania 

ra,-pha  nl  ft,  raph  -a-ny\  a.  [Fr.  raphanie.] 
If  Pathol.:  A  disease,  a  "train  of  morbid  symp- 
toms, produced  by  tlio  slow  and  cumulative  action 
of  a  specific  poison  peculiar  to  wboat  and  rye,  and 
wbich  gives  rise  to  convulsions,  gangrene  of  the 
extremities,  and  doatli."  The  name  was  given  to  it 
by  Linne,  who  thought  its  symptoms  were  depend- 
ent upon  i  hi;  administration  of  Raphanus  raphanis- 
trum,  or  Jointed  Charlock,  with  the  wheat  used  as 
food.  Called  also  ergotism. 

ra  phiiu  I  dse,  «.  ///.  [Lat.  raphan(tu) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sun".  -((((E.I 

Mot. :  A  family  of  Ortuoploccn  (q.  T,). 

raph  an  6s  mite,  s.  [Gr.  rhaphani*=a  kind  of 
rnilish;  rwme  =  smell,  and  stiff,  -ilt  (Min.) ;  German 
rhapkanitttm  it.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  ZOROITB  (q.  v.). 

raph  an  us,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  rhaphanot=a 
radish.] 

/.'"(. :  Radish  :  the  typical  genus  of  Raphanidie  or 
Raphaneir.  Pod  elongate,  one-celled,  many-seeded, 
or  transversely  jointeu,  the  joints  one  or  two  celled, 
the  cells  one-seeded.  Known  species  six;  from 
Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 

ra,  -phS,  ».    [Gr.  rAop/ie  =  a  seam.] 

1.  A  mi /.:    A  seam  or  longitudinal  line  dividing 
anything  into  two  portions,  as  the  raphe  of   the 
medulla  oblongata,  AC. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  A  vascular  cord  connecting  the  base  of  the 
nucleus  with  that  of  the  ovule. 

(2)  (Of  an  umbellifer):  The  line  of  junction  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  fruit. 

ra  phi  a,  0.  [Native  name  of  one  species.] 
Hot . :  A  genus  of  CalamecB.  Low  palms  with  oval, 
gigantic  pinnate  loaves,  and  fruit  spikes  often 
weighing  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
pounds.  Known  species:  Raphia  tcedigera,  the 
Japati  palm,  from  the  Lower  Amazon,  R.  vim/era, 
the  Bamboo  palm,  from  the  west  coast  of  Tropical 
Africa,  which  yields  wine,  and  R.  ruffia,  cultivated 
in  Madagascar. 

raph'-I-dSs, «.  pj.  [Gr.  rhaphis  (genit.  rhaphidox) 
=a  needle,  a  pin.] 

Hot.:  Needle-shaped  transparent  bodies,  lying 
either  singly  or  in  bundles  among  the  tissue  of 
plants;  any  crystalline  formation  in  a  vegetable 
cell.  The  former  commonly  consist  of  oxalate  of 
lime. 

ra-phld  -I-a, «.    [RHAPHIDIA.] 

raph  I  dlf-8r-ous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat. raphidea,  and 
Lat.  /ero=to  bear.] 
But. :  Containing  raphidcs. 

raph  Id  I-5ph  -if  s,  mbst.  [Or.  rhaphis  (genit. 
rhaphidos)  =  u  needle,  auil  ophrytt=ari  eyebrow.] 

/'HI/.  ;  A  genus  of  Heliozoa,  of  the  order  Chala- 
rothoraca.  Skeleton  in  the  form  of  numerous 
slightly  curved  spicules  placed  tangentially  in  the 
superficial  protoplasm. 

raph  II  He,  subst.  [Gr.  rh«pfti'«=a  needle,  and 
//Y/.'i'.s  a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  grayish-white,  acicular  variety  of  Tremo- 
lite  (q.  v.),  occurring  at  Lanark,  Canada. 

raph  I  6  sau  -rus,  «.  [Prefix  raphio-,  and  Gr. 
«anro«=a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  with  two  species 
from  the  Chalk.  (Etheridge.) 

rap  -Id,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  rapide,  from  Lat.  rapidus= 
rapid,  from  rapio=to  snatch,  to  seize;  Sp.  <t  ital. 
rapido.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Very  swift  or  quick ;  moving  quickly ;  speedy ; 
as,  a  rapid  river. 

2.  Advancing  or  moving  on  quickly  or  speedily ; 
as,  rapid  growth. 

'.i.  Quick  or  swift  in  performance;  as,  a  rapid 
speaker,  a  rapid  writer. 

4.  Done  or  completed  in  a  short  time;  performed 
with  rapidity  ;  as,  a  rapid  voyage. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  swift  current  in  a  river,  where  the 
channel  is  descending;  a  sudden  descent  of  the 
surface   of  a  stream,  without  a  fall  or  cascade. 
(Usually  in  plural.) 

"There  are  no  rapid*  or  fulls  upon  the  Kassiu." — St. 
Jamrs'  Hostile,  Sept.  28, 1885. 

ra-pld  -I-tjP,  8.  [Fr.  rapiditf,  from  Lat.  raptr/t- 
tttttni,  accus.  of  rapidittifi,  from  nipidim  =  rapid 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  rapidila.] 

\.  The  quality  or  state  i>f  being  rapid:  iwtftaMi 
of  motion  ;  celerity,  velocity, speed  ;  as,  tuorapiciify 
of  a  current. 

2.  Quickness  of  advancement  or  progress;  as, 
rapidity  of  growth. 

;J.  Quickness  in  performance ;  as,  rapidity  of 
epeeohi 

4.  Tlioquulity  of  being  done  or  performed  rapidly; 
as,  tin-  rapidity  of  a  voyage. 
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rap  -Id -If,  adv.  [Eng.  rapid;  -ly.\  In  a  rapid 
manner ;  very  quickly  or  speedily ;  with  rapidity, 
celerity,  or  quick  progression. 

"What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  ¥" 

Scott:  Sokebii,  v.  82. 

rap  Id  nSss,  subst.  [Eug.  rapid,'  -N.X.S.  I  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rapid;  rapidity,  quickness, 
celerity,  speed,  swiftness. 

ra  pld  -6-lIte,  ».    [Gr.  rhapit  (genit.  rhapidos)  = 
a  rod,  a  stick  ;  o connective,  and  hV/iojj  — a  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  WEBNEBITE  (q.  T.). 
ri'-pI-Sr,  «.    [Fr.  rapiere,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin,  but  prob.  Spanish. 1    A  light,  narrow  sword, 
used  only  in  thrusting;  the  blade  has  a 
lozenge-shaped  section.  |    A 

"He  gave  you  snch  a  masterly  report    .   .   . 
And  for  your  rapitr  most  especially." 

Sliaketp. .-  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

rapier-fish,  «.    The  sword-fish  (q.  T.). 

r»  pll  -II,  «.  pi.    [PI.  of  Ital.  rapillo.] 

Petrol.:  Fragments  of  volcanic  scoria 
mingled  with  the  ordinary  volcanic  ash  of 
Vesuvius. 

rap  Ine,  rap  me,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
rapttui,  from  mpio=to  snatch,  to  seize; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  ropi'na.] 

1.  The  actof  plundering;  the  seizing  and 
carrying  away  of  things  by  force;  plunder, 

P"1"*6-  Rapier. 

"  For  nine  years  against  the  sons  of  rapine 

I  led  my  veterans."  Maaon:  Caractacut,  i.  1. 

•2.  Violence,  force.     (Milton.) 
*3.  Rape,  ravishment,  (tihrtkesp.:  Titus  Androni- 
cits,  v.  2.) 

rap  -Ine,  *rip  -Ine,  *rap-yn,  v.  t,    [RAPINE,  «.] 
To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob.     (Sir  G.  Buck.) 
rap  -Ing,  a.    [RAP  (2),  v.J 

Her.:  A.  term  applied  to  any  ravenous  animal 
borne  devouring  its  prey. 

*rap  -In-OUB,  adj.  [English  rapin(e);  -ous.] 
Rapacious,  plundering. 

"His  rapinoua  deedes." 
Chapman:  Homer's  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

rap  I5ch,  rap  lach  (r/t  guttural),  rap  lock, 
».  [Perhaps  from  rap  (2),  v.,  and  lock  (of  wool).] 
Coarse,  nndyed  woolen  cloth,  made  from  the  most 
inferior  kind  of  wool. 

*'  Lay  by  your  new  green  coat,  and  put  on  your  raplocli 
grey."—  Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vi. 

•rap  -If,  *rap-pllche,  rape-ly,  a.  [Eng.  rape 
(I),  a. ;  -ly.]  Quickly,  speedily. 

"  Rydynge  fnl  rap/i/." — Piers  Plowman,  p.  823. 

rip  pa  ree  ,  rap  a  ree  ,».  [Ir.  rapaire=a  noisy 
fellow;  rapac/t  =  noisy.j 

1.  A  wihf  Irish  plunderer. 

"The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier  and  the 
Irish  Kapparee  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked." — 
Mncaulay:  lliitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  worthless  fellow. 

rappe,  .•:.  [Fr.]  A  Swiss  denomination  of  money 
equivalent  to  the  French  centime. 

rap-pee  ,  ».  [Fr.  rapt,  pa.  par.  of  rdper=to  rasp 
(q.  v.).]  A  strong  kind  of  snurT  of  either  a  black  or 
brown  color.  It  is  made  from  the  darker  and  ranker 
kinds  of  tobacco  leaves. 

rap  pel  ,  ».  [Fr.=a  recall,  from  Latin  re-=back, 
again,  and  «;ipr//c  =  to  call.] 

Mil. :  The  roll  or  beat  of  a  drum  to  call  soldiers 
to  arms. 

^  Rappel  of  a  medal:  A  decision  declaring  an 
exhibitioner  to  be  worthy  of  the  medal,  thougn  he 
cannot  obtain  it  in  consequence  of  having  obtained 
an  equal  or  superior  award  in  a  former  exhibition. 

rap  -per,  ».    [Eng.  rap  (I),  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  raps  or  strikes. 

2.  The  knocker  of  a  door. 

*3.  An  oath,  or  lie.  (Lit.,  that  which  is  rapped 
out.) 

"  Though  this  is  no  flower  of  the  snn,  yet  I  am  sure  it  is 
something  that  deserves  to  be  called  a  rapper."— Parker: 
Hep.  nf  Kfhera.  Transp.,  p.  200. 

Rapp  Ite,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  HARMON- 
IST, fl.] 

rap-port  ,  aubnt.  [Fr.,  from  rapporter=  to  bring 
back:  Lat.  re-=back,  again,  and  appor/o=to  bring 
to,  from  ad-=to,  and  porro=to  carry.]  A  resem- 
blance, a  correspondence,  an  agreement ;  harmony, 
affinity. 

rap  proche -ment  (entasan),*u6sf.  [Fr.]  An 
agreement,  an  understanding. 

rap-seal  Ii6n  (lasy),».  &a.  [A  form  of  rascal- 
lion  (q.  V.).] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  rascal;  a  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low. 

"  Ay  did  they,  mony  ane  o'  them,  the  rapscallions!" — 
Scott:  Vriitf  o/ /xi»i«i'prwinor,  ch.  xxv. 
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B.  A>  adj.:  Rascally,  good-for-nothing. 

"To  give  no  goods  to  thorn  rapicallton  servant*." — 
London  Daily  ffetea. 

rip  BCaT-ll6n-ryt  (1  as  y)  «.  rEng.rap«cal(i'on; 
•ry.}  Rapscallions  or  rascals  collectively. 

rapt,  "rapte,  pa.  par.  or  a.  &  i.  [  RAP  (2),  v. 
There  is  a  confusion  with  Lat.  raptu*,  pa.  par.  of 
rapio=to  snatch.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pa.  par.  or  adjective: 

1.  Snatched  or  carried  away ;  hurried. 

"  Circled  water*,  rapt  with  whirling  mraj." 

Spenser:  f.  V..  II.  M.  10. 

2.  Transported,  enraptured ;  filled  with  transport 
or  ecstasy. 

"  A  swete  consent,  of  music's  sacred  sound, 
Doth  rayse  our  tnindes  (an  rapt}  al  vp  on  high." 
Oatoilgne:  The  Sleele  Olat,  p.  563. 

3.  Completely  absorbed,  engaged,  or  engrossed. 

"  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work." 

Snakcip.:   Tirtwr.  ijf  Athens,  i.\. 

*C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Rapidity. 

2.  An  ecstasy,  a  trance,  transport. 

"Her  said  false  hipocrisy,  and  disnimulyng  traunces 
and  raptet."—HaIl:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  26). 
•rapt,  v.f.    [RAPT,  a.] 

1.  To  carry  away  by  violence. 

"Now  as  the  Libyan  lion    .    .    . 
Out~rnshing  from  his  den  rapts  all  away." 

Daniel:  Civil  War,  vii.  98. 

2.  To  transport,  to  ravish,  to  enrapture. 

"  They  in  my  defense  are  reasoning  of  my  soil, 
As  rapted  with  my  wealth  find  beauties.  ' 

Drayton:  Polyolbton,  s.  18. 

rap-tvtbr'-Ss., «.  pi.    [RAPTURES.] 
iirnitli.:  Illiger's  name  for  the  Raptores. 
•rip   tSr,  *rap -t5r,  ».    (Lat.  raptor,  from  rap- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  rapio=to  seize,  to  snatch.]    A  rav- 
isher,  a  plunderer. 

"  Winifrid,  who  chose 
To  have  her  life  by  the  lewd  raptrr  split." 

Dragon.-  Polyolbton,  t.  10. 

rap-tor  -6$,  «•  pi.  [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  rapror=a 
plunderer.] 

1.  Ornith.:  Swninson's  name  for  the  Accipitres  of 
Linnaeus  (which  is  being  revived  by  some  taxono- 
ini-ts i.  corresponding  to  the  Aetomorphee  of  Hux- 
ley. Bill  strong,  curved,  sharp-edged  and  sharp- 
pointed,  often  armed  with  a  lateral  tooth.  Upper 
mandible  the  longer,  strongly  hooked  at  tip. 


Head  and  Foot  of  European  Buzzard. 

very  mnscnlar,  legs  robust,  short;  three  toes  in 
front,  one  behind,  all  armed  with  long,  curved, 
crooked  claws;  wings  commonly  pointed  and  of 
considerable  size;  Higbt  usually  rapid  and  power- 
ful. The  Raptores  were  formerly  divided  into  two 
sections:  Nocturnal,  containing  the  Owls;  and 
Diurnal,  containing  the  Hawks,  Eagles,  Falcons, 
and  Vultures.  The  modern  order  AccipitreR  has 
throe  sub-orders:  Falcones,  Pandiones,  and  Striges. 

2.  Palaiont.:  They  appear  first  in  the  Tertiary. 
The  most  important  genera  are  described  in  this 
Dictionary  nnder  their  respective  names. 

rap-tbr  -I-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  raptor  ius,  from  rap- 
ror=a  snatcher,  a  seizer.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Raptores  (q.  v.) ;  living; 
by  prey ;  raptorious. 

2.  Adapted  to  the  seizing  of  prey;  as,  raptorial 
legs. 

B.  At  subst. :  A  bird  of  prey  ;  one  of  the  Raptores. 
rap  tiSr    I  oQs,  a.    [Lat.  rapforiiw.)    The  same 

as  RAPTORIAL  (q.  v.). 
rap  -ture,  ».    fEng.  rapt,  v. ;  -urr.] 
•1.  The  act  of  seizing;  a  seizing  by  force. 
'2.  The  act  of   hurrying  along  rapidly ;   violent 

rapidit.\. 

"  \Vith  headlong  rapture." — CAapmciii. 

3.  A  transport   of  delight;   ecstasy;  extreme  of 
passion  or  joy. 

"  In  thin  rnitttirr,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  tiling  1  shall  repent." 

stiukrsp.:  Troiltta  and  Creasida,  iii.  2. 


bffil,     boy;     pfiut,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh»n.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  anus,     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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4.  Enthuxiaim:  cxc.'-sive  heat  of  imagination. 
•S.  Ui'lirium  ;  dinordurof  the  mind. 
"  Her  brainsick  raptures." 

SAuJtr.;.  .   TrodiM  and  Cretflda.  II.  2. 

•6.  A  fit,  a  «yncope,  a  trance. 

"Tour  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  raptor,  lets  her  baby  cry." 

Stiaketp.:  (bHolamu.ll.  1. 

•rip  tared,  «.  t  F-ng.  raptur(e) ;  -td.}  Ravished, 
•.rauHported,  enraptured. 

••Kaptur'd  I  stood:  and,  as  this  hour  amazed. 
With  reverence  at  the  lofty  wonder  gaied.  ' 

Pope:  llumer'f  Udtiiet,  vl.  W». 

*r»p -t»re  I8gg,  "•  (  Eng.  rapture ;  -JesJ.]  Free 
from  rapture  or  tran-.iM»rt^-. 

"Timid  and  raptttreUu." 

Scott:  Don  Roderick.    (Introd.) 

•rip  tur  lit.  ntbtt.  [  Eng.  raptur(e)  ;-«»<.]  An 
enthusiast. 

"Such  swarms  of  prophets  and  rapturlitt  hare  flown 
oat  of  these  hives  in  some  ages."—  Spenser:  On  Vulgar 
Propnecie*  (1686).  p.  43. 

trip  -tur  lie.  r.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  rapturM  ;  -ixe.J 

A.  Tram.:  To  put  into  a  state  of  rapture;  to 
enrapture. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  enraptured ;  to  be  trans- 
ported. 

rip    turong.  a.    [Eng.  rap/«r(e); -ou*.]    Trans- 

orttng,  ecstatic,  ravishing ;   full  of  rapture ;  ex- 

jbiting  or  marked  by  rapture. 

rip  tur-Ottg-lf.  adv.  [Eng.  rapturout;  -ty.J 
In  a  rapturous  manner;  with  raptures;  ecstatic- 
ally. 

"Rapturously  applauded  by  crowded  theaters."— Jtfocau- 
Jair  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  iviii. 

riir  -«,  k  -Tig,  pnr.  [Lat.  =  a  rare  binl  (Juv.,  vi. 
li'.ii.]  A  rare  bird;  hence,  a  prodigy,  a  person  or 
thing  of  very  uncommon  occurrence. 

rare  MM/.  &i.  [French,  from  Lat.  rartu  =  rare; 
Dut.  roar;  (ier.,  Dan.  4  Sw.  rare.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Scarce,  uncommon;    not  found  or    occurring 
often ;  not  frequent ;  unusual ;  seldom  met  with  or 
occurring. 

"The  path  to  bliss  abounds  with  many  a  snare; 
Learning  is  one,  and  wit  however  rurr." 

Cutcper:  Truth,  802. 

2.  Possessing  or  characterized  by  qualities  sel- 
dom   to    be    met    with;    extraordinary;    seldom 
matched  or  equaled;  especially  excellent  or  valua- 
ble. 

"O  rar*  Ben  Jonson!"— Epitaph  on  Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Thinly  scattered  ;  sparse;  not  thick  or  numer- 
ous. 

"The  cattle  in  the  fleldx  and  meadows  green, 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks  " 

Milton:  I".  L.,  vil.  Ml. 

4.  Thin,  porous;  not  dense. 

"O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,   rough,  dense,  or 

rar*.^  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  »47. 

n.  Phytict:  Havingconoiderablc  spaces  between 
the   particles   of   a  body ;  the  opposite  of  dense. 
(RARET  ACTION.] 
•B.  Attaint.:  A  rarity. 

"  Put  down,  put  downe,  Tom  Coryate, 
Our  latest  raren,  which  glory  not." 

Carnal:  Crudities  (Ull). 

rare  (2),  a.  [A.  8.  *r<r=raw  ;  Icel.  Ardr;  O.  Oer. 
raicer.1  nearly  raw  ;  imperfectly  or  little  cooked ; 
underdone.  (Also  spelled  rear.) 

"And  new  laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy  care 
Tnrn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rar*." 

Drtdtn:  «vi,/,  Ji>«am»rpaos<s.  rill. 

rare  bit,  >.  [  RABBIT  (!),«.,  IT.]  A  dainty  morsel; 
•  Welsh  rabbit. 

rir -ee  show.  ».  [Eng.  rare,  andthorr.]  A  peep- 
show  ;  a  show  carried  about  in  a  box. 

rar  *  fie  tlon,  rir  t  fie  tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  rarefactut.  pa.  par.  of  rnrr/nci«=  to  rarefy 
(q. v.);  Sp.  rarefaccion;  Ital.  rare/azi'ont.] 

Phytict:  The  act  of  rendering  more  rare,  /'..-.. 
lea*  dense.  Used  specially  of  the  diminution  in 
the  density  of  the  air  in  tli*>  n-o-i  vi-r  of  an  air  pump, 
or  atgroatnltitudea.  Itisprodurod  by  tho  increase 
in  the  sizoof  the  spaces  between  tin-  particles  of  air 
or  other  gases,  so  that  the  same  number  of  par- 
ticles occupies  a  larger  space  tlmn  before  rarefac- 
tion began.  Called  also  Duitstton. 

rar  8  fl  -a  We,  rir  i  fl  a  ble.  -..(/.  iK.ni.-iii, 
rarefy;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  rarelled ;  admit- 
ting of  rarefaction. 

rar  -8-fy,  »rir  *  fy.  Tar  I  fy,  v.  /.  A  •.  [  Kr. 
rtirttier,  from  Lat.  rarr/ocso  !•>  nmke  thin;  raru* 
=  thin,  and  /<ir/'o=t<i  make;  Sp.  rariflcar ;  Italian 
rare/are,  rari^lrare.J 
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A.  Traiuitive  : 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  rare,  thin,  porous,  or  less  dense; 
to  ezpand  or  enlarge  a  body,  without  addition  t«>  it 
of  any  new  portion  of  its  own  matter.  (Opposed  t*> 
condense.) 

"Highly  rarefied,  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  stream."  raomson:  Summer. 

•2.  Fig. :  To  spin  out. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  become  rarefied,  thin,  porous, 
or  less  dense. 

"Earth  rarefes  to  dew."— Druaen:  Fabler. 

rare  -If.  adv.    [Eng.  rare  (1) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Seldom  ;  not  often,  not  frequently. 

2.  Finely,  ezcellently ;  unusually  well, 
rare -ni*s, «.    [Eng.  rare  (1);  -net*.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rare  or  unusual ; 
uncommonnoss,  infrequency,  rarity. 

2.  Unusual  excellence. 

3.  Thinness,  tenuity,  porosity. 

rare -ripe,  a.  4  s.    [For  ratheripe.]    [RATHE.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Early  ripe;    ripe    before  others,  or 
before  the  usual  season. 

B.  Attubst.:  An  early  fruit.    Particularly  a  kind 
of  peach  which  ripens  early. 

trar-I-fl-cl  -tlon,  «.    I  RAREFACTION.] 

rar  -I-tf ,  ntbtt.  JFr.  raritt,  from  Lat.  raritatem, 

accus.  of  raritiu,  from  rarta=rare;  Ital.  rarita.} 

[RARE  (1),  a.] 

1.  Uncommonness  or  infrequency  of  occurrence ; 
rareness. 

"Far  from  being  fond  of  any  flower  for  its  ror«»."— 
Spectator. 

2.  Unusual  excellence. 

3.  Thinness,  tenuity,  rareness.    (Opposed  to  dent- 
ity.) 

4.  That  which  is  rare  or  uncommon;  something 
valued  or  prized  for  its  scarcity  or  ezcelleuce. 

rag,  ».  [Arab.=a  head.]  A  word  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  promontories  or  capes  on  the  Arabian  or 
African  coasts. 

Ras-algethi, «. 

Antrim.:  \  fixed  star  of  34  magnitude.  Called 
also  Alpha  Herculis. 

Ras-alhague,  8. 

Attron.:  \  fixed  star  of  the  second  magnitude. 
Called  also  Alpha  Ophiuchi. 

ra-B&At ,  ra  ?ante  ,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  ra»er= 
to  shave.] 

Fort.:  A  term  applied  to  a  style  of  fortification, 
in  which  the  command  of  the  works  over  the 
country  is  kept  very  low,  so  that  the  shot  may 
sweep  the  ground  with  more  effect. 

ras  b5r  a,  t.  [Native  name.  Introduced  into 
science  by  Hamilton  (f  i«fc  of  the  (ianget,  p.  329).] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Rasbor- 
ina  (q.  v.),  with  thirteen  species  of  small  size,  from 
the  Last  Indian  Continent  and  Archipelago,  and 
from  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

ras.  b5r  I -na,  «.;>/.  [Mod.  Lat.  ratbor(a) ;  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ino.l 

li-hthi/.:  A  group  of  (  yprinidw.  Anal  very  short, 
dorsal  uehindorigin  of  vontrals,  abdomen  not  com- 
pressed ;  barbels,  when  present,  never  more  than 
four;  air-bladder  present  without  osseous  covering. 
There  are  five  genera. 

•ras-ca-bll  -I  an,  ».    [RASCAL.]   A  rascal. 

"Makes  no  little  gaine  of  raacabltlant."  —  Breton: 
tttmngf  AV«r?«.  p.  6. 

ras  cal,  •  ras  call,  •ras-cayle,  *ras  kaille, 
•ras  kalle,  mint.  &  a.  [According  to  Skeat,  from 
O.  Fr.  ratcaille  (not found);  Fr.  rocajHe=the  ras- 
cality or  rascal  sort,  properly  scrapings,  refuse, 
from  O.  Fr.  ratcltr;  Fr.  rofler=to  scrape:  cf.  Sp.  A 
Port,  nwiir;  O.  Ital.  ni.ic.ir,'  to  scrape,  from  Lat. 
rasum,  sup.  of  r<ufo=to  scrape.] 

A..  At  tubttantivf : 

•1.  A  lean  animal,  especially  a  lean  deer,  not  fit 
to  be  hunted  or  killed. 

"  The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascals  strew' d." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  H.  13. 

•2.  The  common  herd  ;  the  mob. 
"  The  ratkalHf  was  rade,  and  rane  to  the  grefes." 

Morte  Arthur,-.  2,881. 

•3.  A  plebeian  ;  one  of  the  common  herd. 

4.  A  moan  follow;  a  scoundrel,  a  rogue :  n  <li-l»m- 
est  fallow  ;  a  trickster.  It  is  frequently  UHed  in 
pretended  anger  or  reproach. 

"  I  know  what  yon  mean  by  bishops,  rasca/f  like  your- 
self."— Jfacaulag:  Hint.  Kng.,  ch.  IT. 

B.  At  adjective: 

•1.  Thin,  lean  ;  as,  rcucal  doer. 

••>.  Worthies*. 

3.  Mean,  low. 

"  Some  rascal  groom." 

Snaketp. .  Hope  of  Lufrffe,  671. 


rash 

•rascal-like,  a.  Like  a  lean  or  worthless  deer. 
(Snaketp. :  Henry  VI.,  PI.  I.,  iv.  2.) 

•ras  cal  dom,  «.  [Eng.  rcucal;  -dom.]  Rascal- 
ity ;  rascals  collectiTely. 

"  In  the  subterranean  shades  of  rascaldom." — Carter. 
Miscellanies,  ill.  202. 

•rag  cal  drf ,  ».  [Eng.  rascal;  -dry.}  Rascal- 
ity; rascals  collectively. 

•ras  cal  ess,  «.  [Eng.  rcucal;  -em.]  A  female 
rascal. 

•ras  -cal-Ism,  tubst.  [Eng.  rascal;  -inn.]  The 
quality  pertaining  to  a  rascal ;  rascality. 

"A  look  of  troubled  gaiety  and  rascalism." — Ctirfyfr. 
Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  xiv. 

rig-oil  -l-tf,  «.    [Eng.  rcucal;  -«y.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rascally;  such 
qualities  as  make  a  rascal. 

"Hunt  yon  ont  of  yonr  rascality  needs  take  it?"- 
Tuiliir:  Hog  hath  lost  kit  Fearl,  ill. 

•2.  Rascals  collectively. 

"  Hotch-potch  of  rascality." 

Beaum.  at  Flet..  Fair  Mala  of  Ike  /•». 

ras  cal  U6n,  ras-cal  -llan  (1  as  y  i.  ..  [RAS- 
CAL.]  A  low,  mean  wretch. 

"The  pompous  rascal/fan." 

Byron.-  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray. 

rag  -cal  If ,  >/.  [Eng.  rcucal;  -ly.\  Like  a  ras- 
cal; mean,  low,  base,  good-for-nothing,  trickish, 
dishonest. 

"A  rascally  slave!"  — Shakesp.:  Henry  II'.,  It.  II.,  ii.  4. 

trase  (1),  raze,  'race,  r.  t.  [Fr.  ro»er=toscrapo, 
to  shave,  to  raze,  from  Low  Lat.  rcuo,  from  Latin 
rasum,  sup.  of  rado=to  scrape ;  8p.  &  Port,  ratar; 

Ital.  rumlrr.]     [RAZE.] 

1.  To  touch  superficially  in  passing;  to  rub  along 
the  surface  of ;  to  graze,  to  shave. 

2.  To  scrape,  scratch,  or  rub  out ;  to  erase. 

"  Whan  we  be  about  to  m»e  and  do  away  any  maner 
writyng."— Fisher.  Seven  Psalmes,  Ps.  zzzlt. 

3.  To  obliterate. 

"  The  tide  rushing  rases  what  Is  writ." 

Young:  Xighl  Thuugkli,  r. 

4.  To  tear  out. 

5.  To  pull  down  or  level  with  the  ground ;  to  over- 
throw, to   destroy,  to  raze.     (P»a/m    czzzvii.  7.) 
[BLOT,  v.  IT.] 

•rase  (2) ,  v.  i.   [RACE,  t'.] 

rase,  raise,  prel.  ofv.    |  RISK,  r.] 

•rage  (l),  raze, «.    [RASE  (!),«.] 

1.  A  scratch,  a  graze,  a  slight  wound. 

"They  whooe  tenderness  shrinketh  at  the  least  rate  of 
a  needle  point."— Hooter:  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  The  act  of  erasing  or  canceling ;  an  erasure. 
*rage(2),».    [RACE,..] 

rash  Mi,  •rasch,  a.  &  adv.  [Dan.  A  Sw.  raik= 
brisk,  quick,  rash  ;  Icel.  rOtkr  =  vigorous ;  Out. 
ru»rh=quiek;  (ii>r.  ro»cA=quick,  vigorous,  rash.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

•1.  Quick,  hasty,  sudden. 

"The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know." 

Shakesp. ;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  479, 

•2.  Demanding  haste  or  immediate  attention; 
urgent,  pressing. 

"  My  matter  is  so  rath." 

Shakesp. :  Trotlus  and  I'rrutda,  iv.  2. 

3.  Hasty  in  council,  speech,  or  action ;  precipitate, 
hasty  ;  wanting  in  caution  or  deliberation ;  thought- 
less, reckless,  headlong,  foolhardy.  (Scott :  Rokeby, 
iv.  19.) 

4.  Done,  uttered,  formed,  or  entered  upon  with 
too  groat  haste,  or  without  deliberation,  reflection, 
or  caution ;  hasty,  foolhardy. 

"  Change  thy  rash  intent." 

/'..,..-.  Homer's  Iliad,  n.  226. 

B.  At  adv. :  Rashly,  foolishly,  recklessly. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  startli  ngly  and  ra»H  t " 

Slialtetp.,  Othello,  lii.  4. 

•rash-embraced,  a.  Too  readily  or  hastily  har- 
bored. (Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii  i.  2.) 

•rash-levied,  a.  Collected  in  haste.  (Skakesp. : 
Richard  111.,  iv.  3.) 

rash  i -i, 'i.  [Icel.  r«fcr=ripp,  mature.]  Applied 
to  corn  in  the  straw,  so  dry  as  to  fall  out  of  tno  ear 
with  handling.  (Eng.  Prov.) 

•righ  (!),«.  [Italian  ratcia.]  A  kind  of  inferior 
silk,  or  silk  and  stuff  manufacture. 

"  Become  tnfftaffety;  and  our  children  shall 
Bee  it  plain  rosA  awhile,  then  nought  at  all." 

Donne:  Satlrel,  Iv.  81. 

rash  (2), «.  [O.  Fr.  rcucke,  ratqve  (Fr.  rocfce),  so 
called  from  the  desire  to  scratch  it;  Latin  ramm, 
sup.  of  ra<lo=to  scrape,  to  scratch  ;  cf.  Prov.  ratca 
=  tho  itch;  Sp.  ra»car~to  scratch.]  [RASCAL.] 

Pathol.:  An  eruption  or  efflorescence  on  the  skin, 

r isting  of  rod  patches,  diffused  irregularly  over 

the  body.  [  N  >.  i  i  I.I.K  \MI .  ] 


lite,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    wit.     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pftt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk.     who,     son;     mote,     cob.     cttre,     unite,     cQr,     rflle,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     a.    oe     e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rash 


*r&sh  (1),  v.  t.    TRASH  (1),  a.]   To  put  together 
hastily  or  hurriedly ;  to  prepare  hastily. 


"  My  former  edition  of  Acts  and  Monuments,  BO  hastily 
rashed  up  at  that  present."— Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  645. 

•rash  (2),  'race,  v.  t.     [O.  FT.  esracer;  French 

a.rracker=to  tear  up  or  away,  from  Lat.  exradico    hoot"— Field,  March  6, 1886. 
=  to  eradicate  (q.v.).X 2.  Fig.:    To  grate  harshly  upon;    to   offend  by 


3357  rat-tailed 

2.  A  mark  in  writing  by  which  a  letter,  word,  or 
rongh  abrading    °'ner  Part  of  a  document  Is  erased  or  effaced ;  an 
erasure. 


A.  Trntuitivr: 

1.  Lit.:  To  rub  with  a  coarse, ,^_ 

implement;  to  file  with  a  rasp;  to  rub  or  abrude 
with  a  rough  file. 

"The  simple  operation  of  trimming  and  rasping  the 


"Much  a  writ  ing  ought  to  be  free  from  any  vitupera- 
tion of  nuturr." — Aylifff-  Pareryon. 

rat.  »ratt.  »ratte.  subst.    [A.  8.  rait;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut.  ratie;  Dut.  rat;  Dun.  rottt;  Sw.  ratta; 


«    m    i  2.  Fig.:    To  grate  harshly  upon;    to   offend  by    «-»•  ^ui.  <i»«i<;,    uui.  7u<,   ui»u.  >«"«,  ""•  ••»••», 

snateh  '  °r  plucksaddenlyorTlolentl>r '  to    coarseness  or  roughness  of  treatment  or  language.    Ger.  ratte,  ratz;  Ital.  ratto;  Sp.  raio;  fr.jai;  Low 

"He  rnshril  him  out  of  the  saddle."— Arthur  of  Little 
Brytayne,  p.  83  (ed.  18H). 

2.  To  cut  to  pieces ;  to  slice,  to  hack,  to  divide. 

"Sir,  I  miss'd  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  rash'tt  his  doub- 
let-sleeve."— lien  Jonson:  Every  .Van  out  of  His  Humor. 
iv.  6. 

rash    er,  ».    fFrom  rath  (1),  a.,  from  the  rash- 
ness or  haste  with  which  it  id  cooked.] 
1.  A  thin  slice  of  bacon  for  frying  or  broiling. 


"  Rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox. 

2.  ZoOl.:  .S'eboiificMAtfgminiafiu,  a  species  of  rock- 
flsh. 

*rash '-t fill,  a.  [Bag.  rash;  -full.]  Rash, hasty. 
"Yon  with  hastie  doome,  and  r<t*ltf«lt  sentence 
straight."  Turberi'tle:  Dispraise  of  Women. 


Ill  .  f  III  I'  ,  I  ill..  ,     1  Kll .   *  Ul  !>/»    '  '1 '.    '  Hi",    *  1  •    r  "i  ,    ,.••,-. 

Lat.  ratut,  raio;  Gael.  &  Ir.  ration;  Bret.  rot. 
Probably  from  the  same  root  as  rote  or  raze,  rotor* 
and  rodent.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(l  i  One  who  deserts  his  party  (especially  in  poll- 
tics),  as  rats  are  said  to  forsake  a  lulling  house  or 

rasp'-bSr-rJ1  (p  silent),  «.  [Eng.  roup,  and  bfrry,    a  doomed  ship.    (Eng.) 
from  the  rough  look  of  the  fruit.    The  old  name       -He  [Stratford]  was  the  Brat  of  the  rats,  the  flrst  of 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rub  or  grate. 

*2.  To  belch ;  to  eject  wind  from  the  stomach. 

ras  pa  t6r  y, .--.  [Fr.  raspatoire,  from  r<up«r= 
to  rasp?] 

8urg. :  An  instrument  used  in  rasping  bones  for 
surgical  or  anatomical  purposes. 


was  raspis-berry,  raspice-berry,  or  ratpise-berry,  in    those  statesmen  'whose   patriotism    has  been  only  the 
which  raspise  or  raspice  is  a  corrupt,  of  raspia    coquetry  of  political  prostitution,  and  whose  profile""'}' 


(=raspes),  a  plural  form  from  rcurp,  the  provincial 
name  of  the  plant;  Ital.  rcupo=the  raspberry;  cf. 
Ger.  kratzbeere,  from  kratzen=to  scratch.] 

Botany : 

1.  Rubus  iila'tti,  a  shrubby  plant  with  many 
suckers;  the  prickles  of  the  stem  straight  ani* 


v.__,  r_          ,  •     1_  1.     /»  \  I  1        f\  €.»•*••«*«.*  ,       vuw      |*»  *^n.i  -•        I  l?|SUmr   WMK"W  WU  '  IUUI.    Ill   HIU    liana  ,  olrv,  (t    »¥  wl  nlllau 

rash  -Hng.ii.  Ll.ni{listira«A  (l),a.;  -ling.]    One    slender,  those  of   the   flower  shoots  curved  ;    the    who  takes  employment  at  an  establishment  where 


has  taught  governments  to  adopt  the  old  maxim 
slave-market,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  breed,  to  im- 
port defenders  from  an  opposition  than  to  rear  them  in  a 
ministry." — Jtacaulay:  Essay;  Hallam. 

(2)  A  workman  who  takes  work  for  less  than  the* 
regular  wagescurrent  in  the  trade;  also  a  workman 


..  ,. 

who  ucts  hastily  or  rashly  ;  a  rash  person. 
"  What  rashlings  doth  delight,  that  sober  men  despise." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  p.  647. 
rash  -1?,  adv.    [Eng.  rath  (1),  a.;  -ly.]  Inarash 


,  adv.  [Eng.  rath  (1),  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  rash 
manner;  with  rasnncss  or  precipitation;  hastily, 
recklessly,  foolhardily. 

"On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  rii.  76. 
rash  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  rash  (1),  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rash ;  too  groat       2.  The  fruit  of  the  raspbo 
haste  in  forming,  uttering,  or  undertaking    any-    manufacture  of  jam,  va: 
thing;  a   disposition    to  decide  on  or  undertake 


leaves  pinnate,  three  to  five  foliolate,  white  and  the  regular  handshave  struck;  a  term  of  opprobrium 

hoary  beneath;  the  flowers  drooping,  the  drupes  applied  to  non-union  men  by  members  of  trades 

deciduous.    Found  in  America  and  in  the  North  of  unions;  specif,  to  non-union  printers. 
E"™Pe.  and  A8'«-    The  species  in  gardens  is  the  .  popularly  applied  to  thelarger 

wild  plant,  greatly  Improved  by  cultivation.    The 


•ate 


a 

s  without  deliberation,  or  consideration;  read 
mits  or  disposition  to  act  without  regard  to  the 
consequences,  or  with  a  contempt  of  danger;  pre- 
cipitation, foolhardiuess. 

"  His  beginnings  must  be  in  rashness;  a  noble  fault."  — 
nruJrn:  Virgil;  Oeoralcs.  (Ded.) 

2.  A  rash,  foolhardy,  or  reckless  act  or  deed. 

rag'-Ing,  s.    [RASE  (I),*.] 

Shipbuild.:  The  act  of  marking  by  the  edges  of 
molds  any  figure  upon  timber,  Ac..  with  a  rasing- 
knifo,  or  with  the  points  of  compasses. 

rasing-  Iron,  t. 

Naut.  :  An  iron  to  clean  old  oakum  out  of  the 
seams  previous  to  recalkiug;  a  rave-hook. 

raslng-knlfe,  8.  A  small  edged  tool,  fixed  in  a 
handle,  and  hooked  at  its  point,  used  for  making 
particular  marks  onload,  timber,  tin,  Ac. 

ras  kol  nlk,  «.  [Russian=schismatics,  dissen- 
ters.] 

Eccles.  :  The  term  applied  to  a  dissenter  from  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  Russian  dominions.  [STARO- 

VEKTZEE.J 

ra-soo  ,  s.  [See  def.l  The  native  Indian  name 
for  a  flying  squirrel  of  India. 

ra-B'dr  -eg,  «.  pi.  [Latin  ratio  (pa.  t.  ro»i)=to 
scrape.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  An  order  of  Birds  founded  by  Illiger, 
with  two  sub-orders,  (1)  Colurabacei  and  (2)  Galli- 
nacei  (q.  v.).    They  are  now  made  orders  of  Cari- 
nate  Birds  ;  the  former  (Columbee)  including  the 
Pigeons,  and  the  latter  (Gallinte),  with  eight  fami- 
lies: Cracidw,  Opisthocomidie,  Phasianidie,  Meloa- 
grida*,  Tetraonidae,  Pteroclidee,  Turnicidte,  and  Mr 
gapodidte. 

2.  I'ulinmt.  :  They  commenced  apparently  in  the 
Eocene  Tertiary. 

ra  sbr  '  I  al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  r<uor(e«)  ;  Eng.  adj. 

suffix    -/»  /.I     Of  or    pertaining   to   the   Rasores 

(q.  v.). 

ra'-s,6t,  ra'-gowt,  rti-j&t,  «.   [Native  name.] 
Pharm,  :  A  medicinal  extract  from  the  root  of 

Kt-rhi'Tis  lycium.     [BEKBERIS.]    Valued  as  a  febri- 

fuge, and  as  a  local  application  in  eye  disease. 
rasp,  «.    [0.  Fr.  ratpe;  Fr.  rape.]    [RASP,  v.] 
1.  A  coarse  file  haying,  instead  of  chisel-cut  teeth, 

its  surface  dotted  with  separate  protruding  teeth, 


ink™-™     Tf  la    i  ,i.,i  f,  ,r  i  ln>    thin  scaly  tail, longer  than  the  body.    In  temporal 
r  misii'auour"  Ac                      climates  the  color  is  a  bluish-blark    lighter  on  tr. 
irs,  *c.  w_,,..     ^u: ._.  ..  repre8cnted  in  warmer  cli- 


raspberry-bush,  «.    [RASPBEEKV,  1.] 

raspberry-jam  tree,  s. 

Dot. :  Acacia  acuminata,  from  Western  Australia. 
The  wood,  which  is  used  for  making  arms,  is  hard, 
heavy,  and  has  an  odor  like  raspberry  jam. 

raspberry-vinegar,  «.  A  pleasant  acidulous 
cordial  prepared  from  the  juico  of  raspberries. 

rasp  -Si,  s.    [Eng.  ro«p ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rasps;  a  rasp,  a  scraper. 
(Specif.,  a  file  for  rasping  the  burnt  surface  from 
loaves  of  bread.) 

2.  A  difficult  fence.    (Hunting  slang.) 

rasp -Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [RASP,  t'.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Scraping  or  rubbing  with  a  rasp. 

2.  Having  a  grating  or  scraping  sound. 

3.  Difficult  to  take.    (Said  of  a  fence.)     (Hunting 
slang.) 

"Away  over  some  rasping  big  fences  to  the  fish-ponds." 
Field,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

rasping-mill,  s,  A  saw-mill  for  reducing  dye- 
woods  to  dust, 

rasp  J,  d.  [Eng.  rasp;  -y.]  Like  a  rasp ;  grat- 
ing, rough,  harsh. 

"Ungainly,  nubbly  fruit  it  was,  as  hard  and  tough  as 
hart's  horn,  raspy  to  the  teeth." — It.  D.  Blackmore:  Christo- 
well,  ch.  zxzvi. 

rasse,  s.     [Javanese   r<ua=a   sensation   in  the 
nose.] 
ZoOl.:  The  Lesser  Civet  (q.  v.). 

rast  -6-lyte, .".  [Gr.  rho«fos=qnickest,  and  lytos 
— soluble.] 

Mm. :  A  mica-like  mineral  associated  with  pyrites. 
Composition:  A  bydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  magnesia.  Dana  refers  it  to 
Voigtite  (q.  v.). 

ras-tra,  s.  [Sp.=a  sled,  a  drag.]  An  instrument 
drawn  by  mules,  used  by  miners  in  pulverizing  gold 
ore  or  quartz. 

ras-tri  -teg,  «.  [Lat.  ro»<r(um)=a  rake;  suff. 
•ites.] 

Palatont. :  Agennsof  Graptolitesor  Rhabdophorn. 
The  polypary  consists  of  a  slender  axial  tube,  hav- 
ing on  one  side  a  row  of  cellules,  or  hydrothecie. 


formed  by  the  indentations  of  a  pointed  punch.    It    separate  and  not  overlapping.    The  typical  *!„-,  !,•< 

nparatively  soft    js  Ra>trite»  peregrinus,  wnich,  with  R.  triangulatux. 


is  used  almost  exclusively  upon  com1, 
substances,  as  wood,  horn,  and  the  softer  metals. 

2.  A  raspberry  (q.  v.).    (Prov.) 

"Set  sorrel  among  rasps,  and  the  rasps  will  be  the 
smaller." — Bacon:  Nat.  History. 

rasp-punch,  s.    A  tool  for  cutting  the  teeth  of 
rasps. 

rasp,  *rasp-en,  v.  t.  &  i.    T9-  F.r,ench  rasper  (Fr. 


is  found  in  the  South  of  Scotland.    (Quar.  Journ. 


mates  by  the  Alexandrian  Rat  (M.  alexandrinus, 
Gooff.,  bettor  known  as  M.  rattus  rufescens,  see 
Proc.  ZoOl.  .Soc.,  1886,  p.  57),  with  a  gray  or  reddish 
back,  and  white  under-surfaco.  By  later  natural- 
ists it  is  -onsiderod  as  only  a  variety.  The  albino 
and  pied  iat«,  kept  as  pets,  also  belong  to  this  spe- 
cies, which  had  its  home  in  India,  and  penetrated 
thence  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  driving 
out  the  native  rats.and  to  be.  in  its  turn,  extermi- 
nated by  the  Brown  Rat  (probably  a  nativoof  China, 
whore  a  similar  species,  M.  humiliates,  is  still 
found).  The  Brown  Rat  is  much  more  heavily  built 
than  the  Black  Rat,  grayish-brown  above  and  white 
beneath  ;  ears,  feet,  and  tail  flesh-colored.  Melan- 
ism often  occurs,  but  such  animals  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  ordinary  specific  differences  from 
the  true  Black  Rat.  Length  of  head  and  body  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  tail  shorter.  Both  the  species, 
are  omnivorous,  predaceous,  and  extremely  fecund, 
breeding  four  or  five  times  in  the  year,  the  female 
producing  from  four  to  ten  blind,  naked  young, 
which  breed  in  their  turn  at  about  six  months  old. 
M.  fuscipes  is  the  Brown-footed  Rat  of  Australia: 
Xesokia  bandicota,  the  Bandicoot,  or  Pig-rat ;  and 
JV.  bengalensi*  the  Indian  Field  Rat.  [ KANGAROO- 
BAT.] 

IT  To  smell  a  rat :  To  bo  suspicions;  to  have  an 
idea  or  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right;  to  suspect 
some  underhand  plot  or  proceeding. 

rat-catcher,  ».  One  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  catch  rats. 

rat-office,  s.  A  printing  office  where  non-union 
printers  are  employed. 

rat-pit,  «.  A  pit  or  inclosure  into  which  a  num- 
ber of  rats  are  put  to  be  killed  by  dogs. 

rat-poison, «.    [RATSBANB.] 

rat-snake, «. 

ZoOl.:  Ptyat  mucosus,  a  powerful  make,  attain- 
ing a  length  of  seven  feet  and  upward.  Common  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  scarce  in  the  Archipelago.  It 
frequently  enters  houses  in  search  of  mice,  rat.-. 
ana  young  fowls.  It  is  fierce,  and  always  ready  to 
bite.  When  irritated  it  is  said  to  utter  a  peculiar 
diminuendo  sound.  <fiunthrr.\  The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  genus  Spilotes. 

rat- tail,  ».  A  a. 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  Rat-tail  file  (q.  T.). 

2.  A  disease  in  horses  in  which  the  hair  of  the  tail 
is  permanently  lost. 

3.  In  farrier}',  an  excrescence  growing  from  the 


Oeol.  Soc.,  vii.  59, 60.)    Etheridge  makes  a  zone  of    pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  a  horse. 


K.  peregrinus  in  the  tipper  Birkhill  or  Gray  Shale 
group  of  the  Lower  Llandovery-    Found  also   in 
Bohemia  (where  it  is  said  to  extend  to  the  Upper 
Silurian),  in  Saxony,  Ac. 
ra  -sure  (8  as  ih),  s.    [Lat.  ro*ura,  from  rasum. 


rdcerT.'from  O.  if.  Gor.  raspon  (Ger.  ra»pe/n)=to    sup.  of  rado=to  scrape.] 
rasp;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  hrespan,  M.  H.  Ger.  re»p«n=to       1.  The  act  of  scraping  or  shaving ;  the  act  of  eras- 
rake  together.]  ing;  erasure. 


B.  As  adj.:  Resembling  a  rat's  tail  in  shape. 
Rat-tail  file:  A  small,  tapering  file,  circular  in  ite 

transverse  section. 

rat-tailed,  a.    Having  a  long  tapering  tail  like 
a  rat. 

Rut-tailed  kangaroo-rat: 
ZoOl. :  Hypsiprymnus  murinus. 


b6il,     b<5y;     pffut,    jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  -  sh»n.     -tion, 


cell,     chorus, 
-slon  =  shun; 


chin, 
-tion. 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-slon  =  zhun.     -tlous.     -clous, 


sin,     as,;     ezpect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


rat-trap 

( fnron,  Rat-tnilril  mnggnt : 

Knttim.:  Tlii>  larva  of  the  Drone-fly  (q.T.).  It  is 
aquatic,  breathing  by  a  tube  at  the  tail. 

•  tttilnl  m  ri»  nt . 
X'lol.:  llitthniiit  lanecoiortif. 
i;,it  lail'il  threw:  [MtWK-BAT,  2.) 
rat-trap, «.    A  trap  for  catching  rats, 
rat's  tall, «. 

1.  The  same  as  RAT-TAII.  (q.  v.). 

2.  .\aut. :  The  pointed  or  tapered  end  of  a  rope. 
rat,  r.  i.    HUT,  «.  | 

I.  Lit.:  To  catch  raU. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  English  politics  to  forsake  one's  party;  to 
desert  ones  associates  from  selfish,  dishonorable, 
or  mercenary  motives. 

"One  of  the  Brighton  members  has  ratted  from  the 
Liberal  slde."-Jfo3cr»  Socteti,  Jan.  16,  1886,  p.  122. 

2.  To  work  for  less  wages  than  tho  general  body 
of  workmen  are  willing  to  accept:  to  take  employ- 
ment in  an  establishment  where  the  regular  hands 
have  struck.     The   term   is   used   mostly  among 
printers. 

ra-ta.  ••    [Maori.] 

But.  *  Comm. :  Metrosiderot  robiata,  a  tree  with 
hard  wood  growing  in  Now  Zealand. 

rat-a  bll  I-tf ,  ».  [English  ratable, :-«».]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ratable. 

rat -a-ble,  rate  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  rate  (1),  v.; 
-aMf. } 

1.  Capable  of  being  rated  or  set  down  ata  certain 
value. 

"Twenty  One  were  ratable  to  two  markes  of  siluer." — 
Camden:  Kematnet;  Money. 

2.  Liable  by  law  to  be  rated  or  assessed  to  taxa- 
tion. 

3.  Reckoned  according  to  a  certain  rate ;  propor- 
tioned. 

"A  ratable  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  in 
«qual  degree.  —JMuctarone.  Vummentartea. 

rat -a  Die  ness,  «.  |  Km:,  ratable;  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ratable ;  rutability. 

rat  -a-bljP,  adv.  [Eng.  ratab(le) ;  -ly.}  By  rate 
or  proportion  ;  proportionally ;  in  proportion, 

rat  a-fi  a.'rat  a  fl  az.'rat-I-f!  a.'rat  1  fle, 
*.  [Fr.  ratafia,  from  Malay.  ara«/  =  arrack  (q.  y.), 
and  ,''i/i (i  rum.  |  A  spirituous  liquor  flavored  with 
the  kernels  of  several  kinds  of  fruit,  as  cherries, 
apricots,  peaches,  &c.,  and  sweetened  with  sugar. 
Applied  to  the  liquors  called  noyau,  curacoa,  4c. 

*rat-al,  a.  [Eng.  rat(e);  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
or  concerning  rates. 

ratan, «.    [RATTAN.] 

ra  tan  hl-a, «.    [RATANY.] 

ratanhia-red,  i. 

Chem.:  A  rod  substance  found  ready  formed  in 
rhatany  hark,  and  also  produced  by  heating  rut an- 
fiia  tunnic  acid  with  dilute  acids.  It  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water. 

ratanhla  tannlc-acid, «. 

Chem.:  A  peculiar  green-colored  tannin,  found 
in  tin-  bark  of  ratannia  or  rhatany  root.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water. 

rat   an  htne,  «.    [Eng.  ratanh(ia) ;  -i'ne.] 

Chem,:  r,uIlI;NO:.  A  compound  occurring  in  the 
extract  of  rhatany  root.  The  extract  is  treated 
with  basic  acetate  of  load:  and  the  filtrate  freed 
from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid  yields,  on  evaporation, 
crystals  wtuch,  when  purified,  form  an  aggregation 
of  delicitto  white  needles.  Ratanhino  dissolves  to 
some  extent  in  boiling  water,  slightly  in  boiling 
spirit,  and  ia  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  ether.  Mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  boated  to 
ili>-  boiling  point,  it  turns  rose-red  and  then  ruby- 
red,  finally  becoming  blue.  It  unites  both  with 
ariil*  and  alkalies. 

rat  an  y,   rhat  -an  y,   rat  -tan-?,    ra-tin  - 
hi  a,  «.    [Poruv.  ralana.]    (See  compound.) 
ratany-root, «. 

.Rot-:  Krameria  triandra.    [For  its  qualities  see 
Krameria.J 

ratch,  f.  i.    [A  corrupt,  of  reach,  v.  (q.  T.).] 
Kintt. :  To  stand  off  and  on ;  to  sail  by  tho  wind 
on  any  tack. 

"Send  her  ralchtng  like  that  away  to  wind'ard."— ion. 
dun  Daily  Irlryr'ii'h. 

ratch  (1),  fulitt.  [A  weakened  form  of  rack  (1),  a. 
(q.v.):] 

1.  ll'irnl.:  A  sort  of  wheel  having  fangs,  which 
serve  to  lift  the  detents,  and  thereby  cause  a  clock 
to  strike. 

2.  Much.:  A  rack-bar  with  inclined  angular  teeth 
between  which  a  pawl  drops.    A  circular  ratch  is  a 
ratchet-wheel. 
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ratch  (2),«.   [RATCH,  r.) 

X:iul.:  Tho  act  of  Hailing  by  the  wind  on  any 
tack. 

"  Put  the  chip  ubout,  and  kept  a  half-boor's  ratch  on 
the  port  tack." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

rat9h  -it,  ».    [A  dimin.  of  ratch  (1), «.] 

Mnrh. :  The  detent  (q.  v.)  which  prevents  the 
backward  motion  of  a  Ratchet-wheel  (q.  T.). 

ratchet-brace,  >.  A  boring-brace  in  which  the 
spindle  carrying  the  bit  is  rotated  by  means  of  a 
ratchet-wheel  and  a  spring-pawl  on  a  hand-lever. 
It  is  used  for  drilling  a  hole  in  a  narrow  plane 
whore  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  use  the  com- 
mon brace. 

ratchet-drill,  s.  A  drill  whose  rotatory  move- 
ment is  derived  from  a  ratchet  and  pawl  actuated 
by  n  lever. 

ratchet- wheel,  subst.  A  wheel  having  inclined 
teeth  for  receiving  a  ratchet  or  detent,  by  which 
motion  is  imparteu  or  arrested.  The 
teeth  are  of  such  shape  as  to  re- 
volve and  pass  the  detent  in  one  di- 
rection only.  The  detent  may  be  a 
pallet  or  a  pawl.  The  former  re- 
ceives an  intermittent  rotation  by  a 
reciprocating  circular  movement  of 
the  arbor  and  its  cam.  The  wheel 
in  the  figure  is  intermittingly  rotated 
by  the  motion  of  one  pawl,  while  the 
other  one  acts  as  a  detent  in  the 
intervals  between  the  forward  mo- 
tions of  the  former. 

ratchet-wrench,  a.  A  wrench  operated  by  a 
ratchet  and  pawl,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  contin- 
uously without  removal  from 
the  bolt  or  nut  to  which  it  is 
applied  by  a  backward  and 
forward  movement  of  the 
handle, 

ratch -II,  s.   [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

Minimj:  Fragments  of 
stone.  «i~-v 

ratch   ment,  «.    [Etym.r~ 
doubtful.] 

A  rch. :  A  kind  o  f  fl  y  i  n  g 
buttress  which  springs  from 
the  principals  of  a  herse,  and 
meets  against  the  central  or 
chief  principal.  (Oxford  Rutchments. 
Glossary.) 

rate,  ».  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lnt.  ra(um=neut.  sing,  of 
raduadetermlnea,  fixed,  settled,  pa.  par.  of  reor= 
to  think,  to  judge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  proi>ortion    or   standard    by    which  any 
quantity  or  value  is  adjusted. 

2.  The  price  or  value  fixed  on  anything  with  rela- 
tion to  a  standard;  settled  .sum,  amount,  or  pro- 
portion. 

"It  is  only  shame  and  repentance  that  men  bay  at  Bach 
costly  rates."— Sharp:  Sermnns,  vol.  it.,  Her.  11. 

3.  A  tax  or  sum  assessed  by  a  competent  author- 
ity on  property  in  proportion  to  its  value  for  public 
purposes ;  a  local  tax. 

"They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate." 

l-rlor:  An  Epitaph 

*4.  A  settled  and  regular  allowance. 
•         "  The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evil  ratr 

Of  food."  Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.  vlil.  19. 

5.  The  degree  or  particular  style  in  which  any- 
thing is  done ;  tho  manner  of  doing  anything,  espec- 
ially in  regard  to  the  degree  of  speed  at  which  it  is 
done. 

"The quicker  the  rate  of  traveling,  the  lens  Important 
is  it  that  there  -tumid  be  numeroun  agreeable  reHting 
place*."— Maeaulau,  Hint.  Eng.,  ah.  ill. 

6.  Degree;  comparative  value  or  worth. 

"  I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate." 

Shakeip.:  Hidtummer  Xlghft  Dream,  111.  1. 
•7.  Order,  degree,  state. 

"Thus  sate  they  all  around  in  seemely  rate." 

tfrenter.  F.  «.,  IV.  i.  61 
•8.  Ratification,  approval,  consent. 
"  Never  without  the  rate* 

Of  all  powers  else."       Chapman    Homer's  Iliad,  1.  006. 
II.  Technically : 

I.  Horol.:  The  daily  gain  or  loss  of  a  chronometer 
or  other  timepiece  in  seconds  and  fractions  of  a 
MOOOdt 

::.  .Vary:  The  order,  rank,  or  class  of  a  ship  ac- 
cording to  its  magnitude  or  fighting  power.  For- 
merly ships  of  war  wero  rated  according  to  the 
number  of  guns  carried  by.  them.  Tho  first  rate 
was  from  100  guns  upward,  the  second  from  90  to 
100  gun-,  tin-  third  from  80  to  84  guns,  tho  fourth 
from  00  to  74  guns,  and  the  fifth  rate 32  to  40  guns; 
the  sixth  rate  included  the  smallest  armaments. 


ratepayer 

This  has  been  altered  since  tho  introduction  of  iron- 
clads, which  are  rated  according  to  construction 
and  strength  of  armament  and  armor.  Formerly 
United  States  naval  vessels  were  rated  according  to 
their  tonnage.  Thus.shipsof  :).(IUO  tons  ami  upward 
were  first  rates,  2.0UO  to  3.0UO  tons  second  rates,  800 
to  2,001),  or  ironclads  from  1,200  to  2000,  third  rates, 
under  800  tons,  or  ironclads  under  1,200.  fourth 
rates  ;  latterly  they  are  rated  according  to  displace- 
ment. 

rate-book,  eutmt.  A  book  in  which  the  names 
of  ratepayers  and  the  rates  payable  by  them  are 
entered. 

rate-governor,  «. 

Telegraphy:  An  apparatus  for  securing  a  fixed 
rate  or  vibration  of  a  vibrating  reed.  It  is  applied 
in  simultaneous  telegraphy  and  telephoning  over 
one  wire.  The  principle  is  that  of  the  regular 
make  awl  break  mechanism,  with  the  feature  that 
the  contact  is  maintained  during  exactly  one-half 
of  the  swing  of  the  reed. 

rate-tithe,  nibst.  Tithe  paid  for  sheep  or  cattle 
which  are  kept  in  a  parish  for  a  less  time  than  a 
year,  in  which  case  the  owner  must  pay  tithe  for 
them  pro  rata,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place. 

rate  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.   [RATE,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  settle,  assess,  or  fix  the  value,  rank,  or  de- 
gree of;  to  set  a  certain  price  or  value  on  ;  to  esti- 
mate, to  appraise;  to  value  at  a  certain  price  or 
degree  of  excellence. 

"I  praised  her  as  I  rutr>l  her."  —  Shaketp.:  Cymbtltne, 
i.  Iv. 

2.  To  assess  for  payment  of  a  rate  ;  to  ttx  tho  rat- 
able value  of. 

"Those  fisheries  on  the  river  that  are  not  rated."—  Field, 
April  10,  1886. 

3.  To  calculate,  to  estimate. 

"Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  II.,  i.  3. 

4.  To  fix  or  determine  tho  relative  degree,  rank, 
or  position  of  ;  to  class  ;  to  assign  or  refer  to  a  class 
or  degree  ;  as,  to  rate  a  ship. 

5.  To  determine,  the  rate  of  in  respect  to  variation 
from  a  standard;  to  determine  the  daily  gain  or 
loss  of;  as,  to  rate  a  chronometer. 

•6.  To  ratify. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bo  classed  ;  to  belong  or  be  assigned  to  a 
certain  rank,  class,  or  degree. 

2.  To  make  an  estimate. 

rate  (2),  r.  t.  [Sw.  ra<o=to  reject,  to  refuse,  to 
slight,  to  find  fault  with.  (Skeat.)  According  to 
others,  only  a  peculiar  use  of  rate  (1)  ;  cf.  fox  =  to 
take  to  task.]  To  chide  or  reprove  with  vehemence; 
to  scold  ;  t"  take  to  task. 

"Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at." 

Shatetp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  II.,  tit  L 

rate  -a-ble,  a.  [RATABLE.] 
ra-tSl  ,  «.  [Fr.,  from  rat=a  rat  (q.  v.).] 
ZoOl.:  Tho  genus  Mellivora  (q.  v.).  Two  species 
j.n1  usually  distinguished,  Mellivora  indica,  the 
Indian,  and  U.  ratel,  the 
Cape  Ratel;  some  auth- 
ors give  specific  distinc- 
tion to  the  West  African 
race,  as  M.  leuconota.  The 
body  is  stout  and  heavily 
built,  legs  shortand  strong, 
with  long  curved  fossorial 
claws,  tail  short,  ear- 
conches  rudimentary. 
General  coloration  iron- 
gray  on  the  upper,  and 
black  on  tho  lower  surface, 
reversing  the  general  plan 
of  coloration,  which  is  generally  lighter  on  the 
under  surface.  A  marked  white  stripe  divides  the 
gray  of  the  upper  parts  from  the  black  in  the  Cape 
Ratel,  which  is  said  to  live  principally  on  honey. 
Jerdon  (Mammals  of  India,  D.  79)  says  that  M. 
indica,  which  he  calls  the  Indian  badger,  is  found 
throughout  India,  living  usually  in  pairs,  and  eat- 
ing rats,  birds,  frogs,  white  ants,  and  various  in- 
sects; and  in  the  north  of  India,  where  it  is  accused 
of  digging  out  dead  bodies,  it  is  popularly  known 
as  the  (  i  rave-digger.  It  doubtless  also,  like  its 
(  'ape  congener,  occasionally  partakes  of  honey,  and 
is  often  very  destructive  to  poultry.  In  confine- 
ment it  is  quiet,  and  will  eat  fruits,  rice,  Ac. 

"The  two  rateli  are  no  nearly  allied  that  they  might 
almost  be  considered  to  be  merely  geographical  races  of 
•  (Ingle  widely  spread  species.  rf-Bn<-><-.  Orit.  (ed.  Mb), 
IT.  289. 

*ra  tSl  us.  'rat  -tSl  Ifis,  ».    [RATEL.] 

ZoOl.:  A  synonym  of  Mellivora  (q.  v.).    The  first 

form  was  introduced  by  Sparrmau,  the  second  by 

Swainson.     (AijiiMiz.l 

rate  -pay  *>,  «.    [Eng.  r<ite,s.,and  ;><jyer.]    One 
ho  is  assessed  and  pays  rates.    [A'w/.  J 


Ratel. 
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fate,    fat,    fire,     amidst,     what,     (til,     fafher;     w£ wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try     Sfrtan.     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rater 

rat-8r  (!),«.  [Eng.rat(e)(l),v.;  -«r.l  One  wUo 
rates  or  assesses ;  ono  who  makes  au  estimate. 

"The  wine  rater  of  things,  UK  they  weigh  in  the  sanctu- 
Hr>'«  balance,  and  reason's,  will  obey  the  powers  over 
thorn."—  H'hlllMk:  Manners  uf  the  English,  p.  IL 

rat'-8r  (2), «.  [Eng.  rater  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
scolds  or  reprimands ;  a  reprover. 

rath, ».    llr.] 

1.  A  hill.    It  occurs  frequently  in  place-names  In 
Ireland,  as  RathmoTO,  Kathu&r,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  pro-historic  fortification  in  Ireland, 
consisting  of  a  circular  rampart  of  earth  with  a 
mound  artificially  raised  in  the  center. 

"The  remain*  of  thousands  of  these  fortB  or  raths  BttU 
stud  the  lowlimdn  of  every  county  In  Ireland." — Ittiifkiiui: 
Early  Man  in  llritain,  ch.  x. 

•rath,  'rathe,  a.  A  adv.  [A.  8.  hradhe-quickly 
(conipar.  hradhor,  super,  hi-inllin.il  <.  from  hrcedh, 
hredh  =  quick,  swift;  Icel.  hradhr  =  swift,  fleet; 
M.  H.  Qor.  rad,  ftrod=quick.] 

A.  .  Is  ic//. :  Early ;  coming  before  others  or  before 
the  usual  time ;  premature. 

"TherotAa  primrose."—  Milton:  Ltoidas,  142. 

B.  As  adv. :  Early,  soon,  botimos,  speedily. 

"  What  aileth  you  so  rathe  for  to  arise  '" 

Chaucer    C.  T..  8,768. 

ra    ther,  adv.  &  a.    [Prop,  the  comparative  of 
rath  or  nil  In-  (q.  T.)-] 
A.  As  adverb : 
*1.  Earlier,  sooner,  before. 

41  Bote  ye  ryse  the  rather*,  and  rathe  row  to  worche 
Shal  no  g reyn  that  here  greweth,  gladen  yow  at  neede." 
Piers  riovman,  134. 

2.  More  readily,  more  willingly ;  with  preference 
or  choice. 

"Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light."— John  lit.  19. 

3.  In  preference ;  preferably  ;  with  better  reason ; 
on  bettor  grounds. 

4.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

5.  More  properly  ;  more  correctly  speaking. 

"I  have  followed  It,  or  It  bath   drawn  me  rathej .'' 
Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  *. 

6.  On  the  contrary.    (Used  as  a  form  of  correction 
of  a  statement.) 

"  Do  I  Hpeak  you  fair?  or  rather  do  I  not  In  plainest 
truth  tell  yon  I  cannot  love  you?" — Shakes?.:  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  11.  1. 

7.  In  some  degree  or  measure ;  somewhat,  moder- 
ately :  as,  He  is  rather  better  to-day. 

8.  Used     ironically,    as    a    strong    affirmative. 
(.Slang.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Earlier,  former,  sooner. 

"  This  ta  he  that  I  seyde  of,  aftir  me    Is  comun  a  man 
which  was  made  bifore  me,  for  he  was  rather  than  1." 
WyMfff.  John  I.  80. 

Iffl)  Hadrather:   [HAVE.] 

(2)  Rather  of  the  ratherest :    A  term  applied  to 
anything  slightly  in  excess  or  defect.  (Colloq.) 
.   (3)  Th»  rather :    For  better  reason ;  more  espe- 
cially. 

"  The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  oftheShreut,  i.  (Induct.) 

rath  -6-llte,  ».    [From  Ratho,  Edinburgh,  where 
found,  and  <ir.  lithos=&  stone.] 
If  in.:  The  same  as  PECTOLITE  (q.  y.). 

•rath'-rlpe,  *rathe'-rlpe,  a.  &».  [Eng.  rath, 
and  ripe.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Early  ripe ;  ripe  before  the  usual  sea- 
son ;  rareripe. 

"Those  hard  ratheripr  pease." — Venner:  Via  Recta. 
p.  184. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rareripe, 
rathrlpe-barley,  s.    Barley  that  has  been  long 

cultivated  upon  warm  gravelly  soil,  so  that  it  ripens 
a    fortnight   earlier    than    common    barley  under 
different  circumstances.    (Eng.  Prov.) 
rat  I-f  I-ca  -tion. «.    [Fr.]   [RATIFT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  ratifying;  the  state  of 
being  ra tinea,  sanctioned,  or  confirmed  ;  sanction- 
ing, confirmation ;  the  act  by  which  a  competent 
authority  ratifies,  confirms,  or  gives  sanction  to 
something  done  by  another. 

2.  Law:  The  confirmation,  sanction,  or  approval 
given  by  a  person  who  has  arrived  at  his  majority 
to  acts  done  by  him  during  his  minority.    It  has  the 
effect  of  giving  validity  to  such  acts  as  would  be 
otherwise  voidable. 

IT  Ratification  by  a  wife  : 

Scots  Law:  A  declaration  on  oath  made  by  a  wife 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  (her  husband  being 
absent)  that  the  deed  she  has  executed  has  been 
made  freely,  and  that  she  has  not  been  induced  to 
make  it  by  her  husband  through  force  or  fear. 

rat -I-fi-Sr,  «.    [Eng.  ratify;  -er.l    One  who  or 
that  which  ratines,  sanctions,  or  confirms. 
"  The  rotifers  and  props  of  every  word." 

Shakesp.    Hamlet,  iv.  S. 
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rat -I-f  7.  v.  I.  [Fr.  ratifier,  from  Low  Lat.  rati- 
flco,  from  Latin  rattu  (pa.  par.  of  reor= to  think, 
doom)  =  flxed,  and/uci'o=to  make ;  Sp.  &  Port,  rati- 
ficar;  Ital.  ratijicare.] 

•1.  To  fix,  settle,  or  establish  authoritatively;  to 
confirm  or  establish  by  authority. 

"  We  have  ratified  to  them  the  borders  of  Judea."— 
1  Maccilliere  ll.  34. 

2.  To  approve,  confirm,  or  sanction;  especially,  to 
give  sanction  or  validity  to  an  act  done  by  a  repre- 
sentative, agent,  or  servant. 

'"Tls  an  unutterable  fix'd  decree. 
That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  she." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  468. 

•rit-I-ha-bl  -tlon,  subst.  [Lilt,  ratihabitio,  from 
!•</(»»  lixiMl.  and  habeo  (sup.  habitum)  =  tu  have.] 
Confirmation,  approval,  consent. 

"In  matters  criminal,  rati  halt  it  ton,  or  approving  of 
the  act,  does  always  make  the  approver  guilty." — Jeremy 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  oh.  i. 

rat'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [RATE  (1),  w.] 

A..V  B.  Aspr.par.ttparticip.adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  estimating,  valuing,  or  assessing. 

2.  The  amount  or  value  at  which  a  thing  is  rated 
or  assessed. 

3.  Rank,  degree,  standing;  as,  the  raring  of  ships 
of  the  navy,  that  is,  their  division  or  classification 
in  grades,  by  which  the  complement  of  officers,  and 
certain  allowances  are  determined.    The  rating  of 
seamen  is  the  grade  or  rank  in  which  they  are  en- 
tered on  the  ship's  books. 

ra'-tl  5  <t  as  sin,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  calculation,  a  rela- 
tion, from  rafus=fixod,  pa.  par.  of  /••«/•  t..  think,  to 
deem.  Ratio,  ration,  and  reason  are  the  same  word.] 

•I,  Ord.  Lang.:  Reason,  cause. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  An  account;  a  cause,  or  the  giving  judg- 
ment therein. 

2.  Mathematics: 

(1)  The  measure  of  the  relation  which  one  quan- 
tity bears  to  another  of  the  same  kind ;  that  is,  it  is 
the  number  of  times  that  ono  quantity  contains 
another  regarded  as  a  standard.    This  is  found  by 
dividing  the  one  by  the  other.  The  quotient  or  ratio 
thus  obtained  is  the  proper  measure  of  the  relation 
of  the  two  quantities.    Some  writers  define  the  ratio 
of  ono  quantity  to  another  as  the  quotient  of  the 
first  quantity  divided  by  the  second,  while  others 
define  it  as  the  quotient  of  the  second  divided  by  the 
first.    Thus,  the  ratio  of  2  to  4,  or  of  a  to  b,  may  bo 
taken  either  as  2-»-4or  4  +  2,  and  a  +  b  or  b  +  a.    In 
every  ratio  there  aro  two  quantities  compared,  one 
of  which  is  supposed  known,  and  is  assumed  as  a 
standard ;  the  other  is  to  bo  determined  in  terms  of 
this  standard.    These  quantities  are  called  terms  of 
the  ratio  ;  the  first  ono,  or  that  which  is  antecedently 
known,  is  called  the  antecedent,  and  that  whose 
value  is  to  bo  measured  by  the  antecedent,  is  called 
the  consequent.  Ratiosarecompared  by  comparing 
the  fractions;    thus,  the  ratio  of  8:5  is  compared 
with  the  ratio  of  9:6,  by  comparing  the  fractions 
}  and  1 ;  these  fractions  aro  respectively  equal  to  )8 
and  Vi,  and  since  JJ  is  greater  than  !.';.  the  ratio  of 
8:5  is  greater  than  that  of  9:6.    Ratios  are  com- 
pounded together  by  multiplying  their  antecedents 
together  for  a  new  antecedent,  and  their  conse- 
quents together  for  a  new  consequent;  thus,  the 
ratio  of  a :  6t  compounded  with  that  of  c :  d,  is  ac :  bd, 
Proportion  is  the  relation  of  equality  subsisting  be- 
tween two  ratios.    [PROPORTION,".] 

(2)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Rule  of  Three 
in  Arithmetic. 


connected   with  two 

jat  if  the  first  is  increased 

or  diniini-hed.  the  product  of  the  other  two  is 
increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion, 
then  the  first  quantity  is  said  to  be  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  the  otter  two. 

(2)  Direct  ratio:  Two  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
direct  ratio  when  they  both  increase  or  decrease 
together,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their  ratio  is 
constant. 

(3)  Duplicate  ratio:  When  three  quantities  are 
in  continued  proportion,  thp  first  is  said  to  have  to 
the  third  the  duplicate  ratio  of  that  which  it  has 
to  the  second,  or  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the 
square  of  the  first  to  the  square  of  the  second. 

(4)  Inverse  ratio :  Two  quantities  or  magnitudes 
are  said  to  be  in  inverse  ratio,  when  if  the  one 
increases  the  other  necessarily  decreases,  and,  vice 
versa,  when  the  ono  decreases  the  other  increases. 

(5)  Mixed  ratio:  [MiiED.] 

(6)  Prime    and   ultimate    ratios:    A    method   of 
analysis,  devised  and  first  successfully  employed  by 
Newton  in  his  Principia.     It  is  an  extension  and 
simplification  of    the   method  known   among  the 
ancients  as  the  method  of  exhaustions.  To  conceive 
the  idea  of  this  method,  let  us  suppose  two  varia- 
ble quantities  constantly  approaching  each  other 
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in  value,  so  that  their  ratio  continually  approaches 
I ,  and  at  last  differs  from  1  by  loss  than  any  assign- 
able quantity ;  then  is  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  two 
quantities  equal  to  1.  In  general  when  two  varia- 
ble quantities  simultaneously  approach  two  other 
quantities,  which,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
remain  fixed  in  value,  thu  ultimate  ratio  of  the 
variable  quantities  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  thu 
quantities  whoso  values  remain  fixed.  They  are 
called  prime  or  ultimate  ratios,  according  as  the 
ratio  of  the  variable  quantities  is  rereiling  from  or 
approaching  to  the  ratioof  thelimitx.  This  method 
of  analysis  isgonorally  called  the  method  of  limits. 
(7  I  Extreme  and  mean  ratio:  [EXTREME.) 

(8)  Composition  of  ratios:  Tho  act  of  compound- 
ing ratios.    [COMPOUND-RATIO.] 

(9)  Ratio  of  a  geometrical  progression:  The  con- 
stant quantity  by  which  each  term  is  multiplied  to 
produce  the  succeeding  one.    To   find    the    ratio 
of  a  given  progression,  divide  any  term  by  the  pre- 
ceding ono. 

(10)  Ratioof  exchange:  A  phrase  used  in  Political 
Economy  to  denote  the  proportion  in  which  a  quan- 
tity of  one  commodity  exchanges  for  a  given  quan- 
tity of  another.    The  expression  can  never  be  used 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  commodities  are  homogeneous  in  quality, 
and  susceptible  of  weightor  measurement,  as  in  the 
exchange  of  gold  for  silver,  copper,  iron,  4c., or  that 
of  wheat  for  barley,  oats,  Ac.    (Bithell.) 

ratlo-decldendi,  s. 

Scott  Laic:  Thn  reason  or  ground  upon  which  a 
judgment  is  rested. 

*rat-I-8s'-I-nant  (first  t  as  Sh),  adjective.  [Lat. 
rafioctnan*,  pr.  pur.  of  ratiocinor  =  to  ratiocinate 
(q.  v.).]  Reasoning. 

rat  I  69  I  nate  (first  t  as  Bh),  r.  i.  [Lat.  rnii- 
ocinatus,  pa.  par.  of  ratiwinor,  from  ratio  (gonit. 
rationis)  =  reason.]  To  reason,  to  argue. 

"Scholars,  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate,  will  hav« 
more  and  better  matter  to  exercise  their  wits  upon." — 
l;-llii:  Advice  to  Uartllb,  p.  22. 

rat  I-oc.-1-na -tlpn  (first  t  as sh),  «.  [Lat.  ra«- 
ocination,  from  ratiocinatus,  pa.  par.  of  ratiocinor 
—  to  ratiocinate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  reasoning ;   the   act  or 
process  of  deducing  consequences  from  promises. 

"The  conjunction  of  images  with  affirmations  and 
negations,  which  make  up  propositions,  anil  the  conjunc- 
tion of  propositions  one  to  another,  and  illation  of  con- 
clusions upon  them,  is  ratiocination  or  discourse." — Hate: 
Orlg.  of  M, i  a  I.- in. i,  p.  60. 

2.  The  power  of  reasoning. 
r&t-I-oV-I-na-ttve  (first  t  as  ah),  a<y.   [Lat. 

ratiocinativus.}  Characterized  by  or  addicted  to 
ratiocination ;  consisting  fn  the  comparison  of  prop- 
ositions or  facts,  and  deducting  inferences  from 
such  comparison ;  argumentative. 

"The  conclusion  is  attained  quasi  persaltutn,  and  with- 
out any  thing  of  ratiocinattve  process." — Hale:  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  51. 

trat-I-oo  -l-na-tor-f  (first  t  as  sh),  adj.  [Eng. 
rntitH-inat(e) ;  -vnj.\  Tho  same  as  RATIOCIKATIVB 
(q.v.). 

ra  -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rationem,  accns.  of 
ml  in  n  calculation,  a  reckoning  [RATIO]  ;  Spanish 
racion ;  Ital.  razione.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  stated  or  fixed  amount  or  quantitj 
dealt  out;  an  allowance. 

2.  Specif,  (pi.) :  The  allowance  of  provisions  give* 
out  to  each  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier, 
or  sailor.    (Generally  pron.  rdsh-iins.) 

ra  -tlon,  v.  t.  [RATION,  «u&«<.]  To  supply  with 
rations. 

•ra-tlon-a-bll'-I-ty',  «.  [Lat.  rofio  (gcnit.  rati- 
011  I'll)  =calcula tion,  reason,  and  Eng.  uliilitij.]  Power 
of  reasoning.  (Bramhall:  Works,  ii.  24.) 

*ra  -tlpn-a-ble,  a.  [RATIONABILITY.]  Reason- 
able, rational. 

ra  tional,  »ra  -tlon-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  rational, 
from  Latin  rationnlis,  from  ra'to=roason ;  Sp.  A 
Port,  niriiinitl ;  Ital.  razionale.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having   reason  or  the   faculty  of   reasoning! 
endowed  with  reason;  as,  Man  is  arafi'onai  being. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason;  not  unreasonable,  absurd, 
extravagant,  foolish,  or  the  like ;  as,  rational  con- 
duct. 

:i.  Acting  in  accordance  with  reason ;  not  unreas- 
onable or  extravagant ;  as,  a  rational  man. 

II.  .Math.:  A  term  applied  to  a  quantity  expressed 
in  finite  terms,  or  which  involves  only  such  roots  as 
can  be  extracted.  It  is  opposed  to  irrational  or 

surd  quantities ;  2,  3,  SH,  J  u/  are  rational 
quantities.  [IRRATIONAL,  II. j 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rational  being. 

"The  world  of  rational*." — Young:  \ight  Thoughts,  iv. 


boll,     bo?;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go.     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect.     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  •-  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slons  -  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


Rational  Christians 

Rational  Christians,  >.  pi. 

fhurch  Hat. :  A  «ect  claiming  that  their  methods 
nf  iiivi-ftigation  and  their  faith  are  more  rational 
Son  thaw  of  Christians  Innnanl.  The  denomi- 
nation originated  in  England  in  1876. 

rational-fractions,  i.pl. 

Math.:  Fractions  in  analysis,  in  which  the  vari- 
able i-  not  nttWted  with  any  fractional  exponents. 
TlnM tlirifiits  may  be  rational  or  irrational. 

ratlonal-horlion, ».    (HORIZON,  «.] 

rat  16  na  18  It  as  shi,«.  [Lat.  nent.  sing,  of 
ra/i/m«ii»=rational  (q.  V.).J 

1.  A  statement  of  reasons. 

"Is  it  any  breach  of  the  rationale  of  grammar?"—  Black- 
wall:  Sat/red  Clastic',  i.  IS. 

2.  An  account  or  exposition  of  tho  principles  of 
some  opinion,  action,  phenomenon,  Ac. 

rationale  ezlstendi,  iihr.  The  ground  of  exist- 
ence. 

ri  tlon  al  Ism,  ».  [Fr.  rofionaii»m«.] 
Thrnl, :  A  system  which  makes  reason  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  all  mutters  connected  with  the  Bible  and 
the  Christian  religion,  anil  which  refuses  to  accept 
auy  doctrine  or  professedly  historical  statement  to 
which  reason  believes  that  it  has  grounds  for  tak- 
ing exception.  Isolated  cases  of  rationalism,  or  an 
jip]>roarli  to  it,  have  frequently  appeared  in  the 
rhurch  ;  in,  for  instance,  in  tho  case  of  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Mopsuotitia,  329-428;  but  as  a  system  it 
first  became  prominent  in  Germany  in  tho  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  li'jl  Hermann 
Keimarus  of  Hamburg  privately  circulated  among 
his  friends  some  rationalistic  writings  of  his.  Less- 
ing  protended  that  (40  had  found  them  in  the 
UolfenbOttel  library,  of  which  ho  was  librarian, 
and  between  1773  and  1777  published  them  under  the 
name  of  the  Wolfenbttttel  Fragments.  They  pro- 
dnced  a  great  sensation.  John  David  Michaclis 
(1717-1791),  Johann  Semler  (1728-1794),  and  others 
established  a  middle  path  between  the  extreme 
views  of  the  Fragmentists  and  the  accepted  Protest- 
ant orthodoxy,  and  it  was  to  this  intermediate  school 
that  the  term  rationalistic  was  chiefly  applied. 
The  earlier  rationalists  in  large  measure  confined 
their  now  methods  of  interpretation  to  tho  Old 
Testament;  Johann  Eichorn  (1752-1827)  and  Hein- 
rich  Paulus  (1761-1850)  extended  them  to  tho  New. 
As  time  advanced,  rationalism  became  more  ex- 
treme. Its  earlier  professors  generally,  accepting 
the  views  as  to  the  authorship  of  tho  several  sacred 
books  traditionally  held,  considered  that  they, 
when  rightly  understood,  narrated  true  history,  but 
tliMJr  oriental  or  poetic  language  required  to  bo 
t  ranslated  into  that  of  ordinary  life.  For  instance, 
tho  angel  and  the  fiaming  sword  which  prevented 
our  first  parents  from  re-entering  paradise  really 
meant  tho  thunder-storms  prevalent  in  the  region. 
The  later  rationalists  mostly  deny  the  accepted 
authorship  of  the  sacred  books,  and  more  sweep- 
ingly  than  their  predecessors  set  their  teaching 
aside.  In  1835^  Dr.  David  Strauss,  in  his  Leben 
Jesu,  resolved  the  whole  evangelical  narrative  into 
myth  and  legend.  Rationalism  subsequently  spread 
from  Germany  into  other  countries.  In  I860  ap- 
peared tho  Kwtays  and  Reviews,  by  seven  clergymen 
of  Hie  Knglisli  rhurch,  and  in  1862  the  first  part  of 
n  Critical  Commentary  on  tho  Pentateuch  and  the 
Hook  of  Joshua  by  Dr.  William  Colenso,  Bishop  of 
Natal,  five  other  parts  subsequently  appearing. 
Itoth  these  productions  led  to  ecclesiastical  prose- 
cutions. In  1863  Ernest  Renan  published  in  Paris 
his  Vie  de  Jesus.  Though  combating  the  claims  of 
the  sacred  writers,  as  a  rule,  rationalists  of  all 
schools  speak  with  respect  of  them. 

ri -tlon  al  1st, ».  4 u.    [Eng.  rational;  -uc.] 

A.  Aisuliflantire : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  bases  his  disquisitions 
and  practice  wholly  upon  reason. 

2.  Th'-nl. :  One  who  considers  human  reason  the 
supreme  arbiter  in  Scripture  and  theology. 

B.  At  adj.:  Rationalistic. 

ra  tlon  al  1st  Ic,  ra  tlon  al  1st  Ic  al,  adj. 
(  Kng.  rationalist ;  -ic,  -tea/.]  Pertaining  to,  or  hav- 
ing the  character  of  rationalism. 

ri-tlon  al  1st  1C  al  If  ,m(f.  [Eng. rationtilut- 
irnl;  -f|/.|  In  a  rationalistic  manner. 

rational  It?,  ».  [Fr.  rationality,  from  Lat. 
rationalilatem,  accus.  of  ra(iona(i(a*=reason,  or 
llu'  nse  of  reason,  from  ra(io=rcason  ;  8p.  ractonal- 
iilnit;  Ital.  riizionnlita.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  rational ;  the  power  or 
faculty  of  reasoning. 

"Ood  has  made  rationality  the  common  portion  of 
mankind." — //.  More:  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Reasonableness. 

"In  human  occurrences,  there  have  been  many  well 
directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  never  bear  a 
rigid  examination." — Browne:  Vuluar  Error*. 
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ra  tlon  al  Ii  a    tlon,   ».     [Eng.  rationaliz(e)  ; 
•oliKii.)    The  act  of  rationalizing.    (Rtakin.) 
ra    tlon  al  lie,  v.  t.  4  i.    [Eng.  rational;  -<«.] 

A.  Transit  ivt: 

1.  To  convert  to  rationalism. 

2.  T<>  interpret  as  a  rationalist  ;  to  test  by  pare 
reason. 

3.  To  perceive  or  understand  the  reason  of. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  profess,  practice,  affect,  or  aim 
at  rationalism  ;  to  act  or  interpret  in  accordance 
with  rationalism  ;  to  judge  or  estimate  as  a  ration- 
alist. 

"The  chief  rntinnnliztng  doctor  of  antiquity."  —  -Vfir- 
man;  Dtvtl.  Christian  Doct.,  ch.  i.,  §  lii. 

ri  tlon  al  If,  adv.  [Eng.  rational;  -ty.]  In  a 
rational  manner;  in  a  manner  consistent  with  rea- 
son ;  reasonably,  not  extravagantly. 

'*  Rationally  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  experi- 
ment." —  (tuldtmfth:  Pvltte  Learning,  en.  xiii. 

ra  tion  al  ness,  *.  [Eng.  rational;  -»<•«.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rational  or  consistent  with 
reason. 

*ri  tlon  ar-y",  o.  [Lat.  rationarius,  fromra/io 
=a  calculation  .  .  .  reason.]  Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  accounts. 

ra  tl  tsa,  K.  pi.  [Lat.  rate»=a  raft,  from  the 
keellcss  sternum.} 

1.  Ornitfi.:  A  division    of    Birds,  introduced  by 
Merretn    iu    his    Tentamen    Systematis    naturalit 
Avium  (Abhand.  k.  Akad  d.   Wits,  in  Berlin,\»l2, 
pp.  ~ii-.V.M,  andcontaininghisg^enusStruthio  (q.v.), 
since  divided.    They  are  all  incapable  of   night; 
though  some  run  very  swiftly,  theabnormally  small 
wings  acting  as  a  kind  of  sail,  anil  helping  the  birds 
along.    They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1) 
Those  in  which  the  wing  has  a  rudimentary  or  very 
short  humerus.  and  not  more  than  one  ungual  pha- 
lanx (the  Casuariidep,  the  fast-vanishing  Apterygi- 
<!"•.  and  the  extinct  Dinornithida?,  often  treated  as 
one  family  (Aptcrygidw)  ;  and  (2)  those  having  a 
long  numeral  and  two  ungual  phalanges  (Rheidas 
and  Strnthionidffi,  often  combined  under  the  latter 
name).    ((  'f.  Huxley,  loe.  inf.  cit.) 

"Though  comparatively  bnt  few  genera  and  species  of 
thisordernow  exist,  they  differ  from  one  anothervery 
considerably,  and  have  a  wide  distribution,  from  Africa 
nnd  Arabia,  over  many  of  the  islands  of  Malaisia  and 
Polynesia  1o  Australia  and  South  America.  Hence,  In 
all  probability,  the  existing  Katftce  are  but  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  what  was  once  a  very  large  and  important 
group."—  Hialey:  Proc.Zool.  Soe.,  1867,  p.  419. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Found  first  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 
rat  -Mate,  rat  .-He,  a.    [RATITJ:.]    Belonging 

to  or  characteristic  of  the  Ratita>. 

rit  -He,  a.    [RATTTATE.J 

rat  -line,  rat  -lln.  rat  -ling,  rat  -Ming,  subst. 
[Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  from  rat  and  line,  as 
though    the    lines   formed 
ladders    for   rats  to  climb 
np.] 

ffaut.:  (See  extract.) 

"Ratline*  fare]  small  hori- 
xontal  lines  or  ropes  extended 
between  the  several  shrouds  on 
each  side  of  a  mast,  thus  form- 
ing the  steps  of  ladders  for  go- 
ing up  anil  down  the  rigging 
and  masts."  —  Brandt  it-  Cox: 
Dictionary. 

*rat-on-er,  *rat-on-ere, 
t.  [O.  Fr.]  A  rat-catcher. 
(Pier*  Plowman.) 

ra  toon  (1),  tubtt.  [Sp. 
rrtnn.il.  n  sprout  or  shoot; 
retonar=  to  sprout  again.] 

1.  A  sprout  from  the  root 


Ratline. 


. 
of  the  sugar-cane  that  has  been  cut  down. 

2.  The  heart-leaves  in  a  tobacco-plant. 

ra-toon  (2),«.    [RATTAN,*.] 

ra  toon  ,  v.  i.  [RATOON  (1),  ».]  To  sprout  or  shoot 
up  from  the  root,  as  the  sugar-cane. 

•rat  oun,  *rat-on,*.  [Fr.ro/on,  from  Low  Lat. 
rafonem,  accus.  of  rafo—  a  rat  (q.  T.).]  A  rat. 

rats  -bane,  «.    [Eng.  rat,  and  bane.] 

1.  Ord.  l.nnii.:  A  poison  for  rats;  arsenions  acid. 

2.  Bat.  :  Cnailettia  toxicaria.    (Sierra  Leone.) 
rats'  -bane,  r.  f.    (KATSBANE,  «u6«(.]     To  kill  or 

poison  with  ratsbane. 

rat  -tan  (l),  rat  -ten,  rat  -ton,  ,.  [Fr.  ratm.l 
[RATOtrs.J  Aral.  (Prov.  A  Scotch.) 

rat-tin'  (2),  «.  [From  the  sound.]  A  continuous 
beat  or  roll  of  a  drum. 

rat-tin'  (3),..    [Malay,  rdtan.] 

1.  The  commercial  name  for  the  stem  of  various 
species  of  the  genus  Calamus,  They  abound  in 
Southern  Asia  in  moist  situations,  and  aroused  for 
making  splints  for  chair  seats  and  backs,  hanks  for 
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sails ;  cables,  sometimes  as  much  as  42  inches 
round  ;  cords,  withes,  and  walking-sticks ;  also  for 
making  splints  for  baskets  and  brooms,  fish-weirs, 
hurdles,  hoops,  carriage-seats,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. The  larger  species  frrow  to  a  size  of  three 
inches  diameter,  and  to  a  height  of  100  feet. 

*  The  < front  Rattan  is  Calamus  rudentttm;  the 
Ground  Rattan,  Rhaphisflabelliformis. 

2.  A  cane  or  walking-stick  formed  of  a  rattan. 

"  O'Brien  went  out,  and  returned  with  a  dozen  penny 
rattan*,  which  he  notched  in  the  end." — Marryat:  J'eter 
Simple,  ch.  ix. 

rit-tan-y1, ».    [RATANY.] 
ratteen  ,  ».    [  Fr.  ratine.  ] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  woolen  stuff,  quilled  or  twilled* 
"And  Anthony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen." — .svr/r 

rat  -ten,  ».    [RATTAN  (1).] 

rat  ten,  v.  t.  [Prov.  Eng.  ra««n=a  rat,  the> 
meaning  thus  being  to  do  damage  secretly,  as  rate 
do.] 

1.  Lit.:   To  destroy  or  take  away  the    tools  or 
machinery  of,  for  non-payment  of  contributions  to 
a  trades-union,  or  for  any  offense  commit  ted  against 
the  union  or  its  rules,  an  by  ratting  or  working  for 
less  than  the  usual  wages.    Rattening  was  one  of 
the  forms  of  organized  terrorism  of  trades-unions 
in  England.    It  was  associated  chiefly  with  Shef- 
field, out  is  now  becoming  rare  even  there. 

"An  atrocious  trade  outrage  has  been  perpetrated  in 
Sheffield,  a  town  long  notorious  for  such  crimes,  there* 
called  rattening."— Tht  Guardian.  Nov.  27,  1861. 

2.  Fig. :  To  injure  or  annoy  in  any  way. 
"Perhaps  we  shall  hear  of  literary  rattening  and  picket* 

ing." — London  Daily  New*. 

rSf-tSr,  B.    [Eng.  raJ;-er.] 

1.  One  whose  business  is  to  catch  rats;  a  rai- 
ca  tcher. 

2.  An   animal,  especially  a  terrier,  which  kills 
rats ;  as,  He  is  a  good  ratter. 

3.  One  who  rats  or  apostatizes. 

"The  ridicule  on  placemen  ratter*  remains." — Mtfs 
Edgeworth:  Helen,  ch.  xxvif. 

•rit'-tSr-jf,  «.  [Eng.  rat;  -ery.1  Apostasy,  ter- 
giversation. 

"  The  rattery  and  scoundrelism  of  public  life." — Syd- 
ney Smith:  Letter*  (1822). 

rat-tln-St  ',  «.    [A  dimin.  from  ro<e«n  (q.  v.).) 

Fabric :  A  woolen  stuff  thinner  than  rateen. 

rat -ting,  «.   [Eng.raf;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  a  dog  upon  rats  confined  in  a 
pit  and  betting  as  to  the  number  it  will  kill  in  a 
given  time. 

2.  The  act  of  apostatizing,  or  forsaking  union 
principles  or  practices. 

rat-tie (l),»rat-el-en,  Tat  ylle, «•. i.&t.  [A. S. 
'hrcetelan,  preserved  in  hraetelr,  hratile,  or  hrce- 
''/"•!/'•'  rat  t  li'\\  on  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ratelen 
=torattle;ra/ei=a  rattle :Uor.  ras»eln=to  rattle; 
rome!=a  rattle.  The  word  is  of  imitative  origin; 
cf.  rat-a-fa<,  Ac.l 

A.  In<ran*t<ti'e  ; 

1.  To  give  out,  utter,  or  make  a  succession  of 
quick,  sharp  noises,  as  by  the  collision  of  bodies 
not  very  sonorous ;  to  clatter ;  to  make  a  din. 

"The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 
Aa  if  Gheapside  were  mad." 

Coieper:  John  Qilpln. 

2.  To  ride  or  drive  along  fast. 

3.  To  talk  eagerly  ana  noisily;  to   sneak    in  a 
clattering  manner ;  to  chatter ;  to  talk  idly  or  with- 
out consideration. 

"He  rattle*  it  oat  against  popery." — Stetfl. 
•4.  To  make  a  show ;  to  parade. 

"In  silks  I'll  rattle  it  of  every  color." 

Cook:  ffrtrn'x  TV  Quoqmt. 

*.V  To  stammer  or  stutter.    (Cath.  Anglicwn.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  rattling  noise,  or  a  rapid 
succession  of  sharp,  quick  sound*. 

2.  To  stun  with  noise. 

"  Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear." 

Shaketp.:  King  John,  v.  J. 

3.  To  drive  along  fast ;  to  cause  to  run  fast. 

4.  To  scold ;  to  rail  at  clamorously. 

"  He  sent  for  him  in  a  rage,  and  rattled  him  with  a 
thousand  traitors  and  villains  for  robbing  hie  hooee."— 
L'Sstrange:  Fable*. 

5.  To  confuse;  to  disconcert.     (17.  S.  Colloq.) 

•  rat  tie  (2),  v.  t.  [Formed  from  rattling,  as 
though  tho  latter  were  a  pros.  part,  of  a  verb.] 

ffaut.:  To  furnish  with  ratlines. 

II  To  rattle  down  the  shroud*  or  rigging : 

Naut.:  To  furnish  with  ratlines. 

"The  ratlines  are  fitted  to  the  shrouds  as  though  the 
rigging  had  been  rattled  dole*  by  Alison's  men." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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rat -tie, «.    [RATTLE  (1),  <;.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  rapid    succession  of  sharp,  Quick  noises;  a 
clatter. 

"The  sharp  rattle  of  the  whirling  phaeton." — Horslty: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  stir.  23. 

2.  An  instrument  with  which  a  rattling  or  clatter- 
ing sound  is  made ;  spocif.  applied  to— 

U  I  An  instrumeutcoiisistingof  avibratiugtouguo 
and  a  rotating  ratchet  wheel,  oy  which  abliurp  rat- 
tling sound  is  produced  to  make  an  alarm.  \\atch- 
inen  were  furnished  with  the(m  to  sound  a  rallying 
sigual,  and  they  are  sometimes  kept  in  private 
houses  to  enable  the  occupant  to  call  the  police  or 
sound  a  tin-  alarm. 

(2)  \  child's  toy  made  in  a  similar  way,  or  con- 
sisting of  a  case  of  wicker-work  or  other  material, 
and  inclosing  small  pebbles  or  other  objects  which 
produce  a  rattling  sound. 

3.  A  peculiar  rattling  sound  heard  in  the  throat, 
immediately  preceding  and  prognosticating  death. 
Commonly  called  the  Death-rattle. 

4.  A  rapid  succession  of  words ;  rapid  and  empty 
talk;  chatter. 

"AH  this  udo  about  the  golden  age  U  but  an  empty  r<i> 
lie  and  frivolous  conceit."— HakevolH:  Apology. 

•5.  Rebuke. 

"Receiving such  a  rattle  for  his  former  contempt."— 
Heyltn,  Life  of  Laua,  p.  267. 

6.  One  who  talks  rapidly  and  thoughtlessly ;  an 
empty  chatterer ;  a  jabberer. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  A  popular  name  for  two  plants,  the  seeds 
of  which  rattle  in  the  seed-vessel.    Red  Rattle  is 
Pedicularis  eylvatica;    Yellow  Rattle,  or  Rattle- 
box,  Khinanthus  crista-galli. 

2.  ZoOl. :  An  organ  developed  in  the  genus  Crota- 
lus.    The  tail  terminates  in  a  series  of  horny  rings, 
varying  in  number  with  the  age  of  the  individual, 
as  one  is  added  at  each  sloughing,  which  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  year.  The  last  (3-8)  vertebras 
coalesce  to  form  a  compressed  conical  bone,  cov- 
ered  by  muscle,  and   thick   spongy   skin,   which 
secretes   the  rings  in  succession,  each  one  being 
larger  than  the  one  secreted  before  it,  as  the  secret- 
ing surface  becomes  larger.  The  pieces  hang  loosely, 
but  securely,  together,  the  basal  ring  of  one  joint 
graspingthe  projecting  second  ring  of  the  preceding 
joint,  and  so  on.     The  first  joint  alone  has  vital 
Connection  with  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and,  being 
vibrated  by  the  muscles  of  the  skin,  communicates 
B  quivering  motion,  accompanied  by  a  slight  rat- 
tling sound,  to  the  dry  horny  pieces  behind  it. 

"The  habit  of  violently  agitating  the  tail  is  hj  no 
mean*  peculiar  to  the  rattlesnake,  but  has  been  observed 
in  other  venomous  as  well  as  innocuous  snakes,  with  the 
ordinary  termination  of  the  tail,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fear  or  anger.  The  special  object  for  which  the 
rattle  has  been  developed  in  these  snakes  is  unknown."— 
EntHf.  Brit.  (ed.  8th),  zz.  293. 

rattle-bladder,  s.  A  bladder  partially  filled 
with  peas  or  the  like  to  make  a  noise  and  frighten 
birds  off  corn. 

rattle-box,  s. 

1.  Orel.  Lang, :  The  same  as  RATTLE,  «.,  I.  2  (2). 

2.  lint.:  Rhinanthua crista-galli. 

rattle-brain,  «.  A  wild,  empty-headed,  silly 
person. 

rattle-brained,  a.    Wild,  giddy,  rattle-headed, 
rattle- cap,  s.    A  wild,  giddy  person  ;  a  madcap, 
rattle-head,  s.    A  giddy  person ;  a  rattle-pate. 
"Many  rattle-heads  as  well  as  they." — Hacket:  Life  of 
Williams,  i.  130. 

rattle-headed,  'rattle-pated,  a.  Giddy,  wild, 
rattle-brained. 

"Our  lascivious,  impudent,  rattle-pated  gadding  fe- 
males."— Pri/nne:  1  Htstrio-Mastix,  i.  v. 

rattle-mouse,  «.    The  reremouse  or  bat. 
"Not  unlike  the  tale  of  the  rattle-mouse." — Puttenham- 
Works,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  zill. 

rattle-pate,  «.  An  empty-headed,  noisy  fellow  ; 
a  rattlff-head. 

"Battle-pate  as  I  am,  I  forgot  all  about  lt."—Klugsley: 
Tteo  Years  Ayo,  ch.  zL 

rattle-trap,  ».  A  shaky,  rickety,  or  worn  out 
article ;  a  knick-knack. 

"HI  attempted  to  ride  him  at  such  a  rattle-trap  as 
that." — Trollope:  Barchester  Towers,  ch.  zxzv. 

rattle-wing,  s. 

Ornitk.:  Fuligula  clangula. 

"The  wings  being  short  and  stiff  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  bird,  are  beaten  so  quickly  as  to 
produce  a  distinct  whistling  sound,  whence  the  names  of 
Kattle-tetng  and  Whistler.  '—  1'arrtH:  Brit.  Birds  (ed. 
4th),  iv.  438. 

rat  tlSr,  *rat-yl-ler,  *rat-ler,  subst.  [Eng. 
rattlM  (l).v.;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  rattles  along,  or  talks  quickly  or 
thoughtlessly ;  a  chatterer. 


•2.  A  stammerer  or  stutterer.    (tluloet.) 

3.  A  smart,  heavy  blow.     (.S/aiiy.) 

4.  A  popular  name  for  the  rattlesnake. 

rat   tie  snake,  ».    [Eng.  rattle,  s.,  and  snake.} 

ZooL:  The  English  name  for  any  species  of  the 
American  genus  Crotalus  (q.  v.),  the  tail  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  rattle  [RATTLE,  «.,  II.  2J.  Gar- 
man  (Reptiles  and  Batrachians  of  North  America) 
enumerates  twelve  species  and  thirteen  varieties, 
fulling  into  two  groups:  (1)  Having  the  upper  side 
of  the  head  covered  with  nine  dermal  shields ;  (2) 
having  the  shields  behind  the  eyes  broken  up  or 
replaced  by  small  scales.  The  second  group  com- 
prises the  more  formidable  kinds,  generally  de- 
scribed as  Crotalua  horridus  and  C.  durissus.  The 
first  name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  reptile  ex- 
tending from  Paraguay  and  Chili,  through  Brazil, 
into  Mexico,  and  the  latter  to  the  North  American 
rattlesnake.  In  recent  American  works  this  no- 
menclature ia  reversed.  The  poison  of  the  Rattle- 
snake is  usually  fatal  to  man,  though  fortunately 
they  are  sluggish,  and  never  attempt  to  strike  un- 
less they  are  molested.  They  are  widely  distributed 
on  the  American  continent :  but  advancing  cultiva- 
tion is  rapidly  thinning  their  numbers,  and  the 
half-wild  hogs  of  the  settlers,  poccaries,  and  deer 
contribute  materially  to  this  result.  They  are  far 
from  uniform  in  coloration :  often  tin-  ground-color 
is  brownish,  sometimes  yellow  or  blackish,  with 
dark  spots,  frequently  bordered  with  yellow,  on  the 
back  and  sides;  head  and  neck  ornamented  with 
dark  or  black  longitudinal  bauds,  or  of  almost  uni- 
form coloration. 

rattlesnake-fern,  8. 

Bot.:  Botrychium  virginicum. 

rattlesnake-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Actiea. 

rattlesnake-root,  «. 

But.:  (1)  Polygala  senega;  (2)  The  genus  N aba- 
lus. 

rattlesnake-weed,  «. 

Bot.:  Eryngium  virginicum. 

rattlesnake's  master,  a. 

Bot.:  (1)  Liatris scariosa;  (2)  L.  squarrosa. 

rat  -tie  wBrt,  «.    [Eng.  rattle,  s.,  and  wort.'] 

Bot.:  The  genus Crotolaria  (q.  v.). 

rat    tllng, pr.  par.  or  a.    [RATTLE  (!),».] 

1.  Making  a  quick  succession  of  sharp  sounds; 
clattering. 

"  From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among." 

Baron:  Childe  Harold,  ill. 92. 

2.  Quick,    rapid,    lively;    as,    a     rattling    pace. 
(ColUa.) 

3.  Lively,  merry,  chattering. 

4.  Very  fine,  large,  or  great ;  as,  a  rattling  stake. 
(Colloq.) 

rat   tllng, s.    [RATLJXE.] 

rat  -t6n, ».   [RATOUN.J 

rauchwacke  (as  rdwk  -vak-S),  ».  [Oer.  rauch 
=  smoke,  and  wacke  (q.  y.).] 

Geol.:  The  equivalent  in  Germany  of  the  English 
Magnosian  Limestone.  A  calcareous  member  of 
the  Zechstoiu  formation. 

tran'-gld,  a.    [Lat.  ra«c««.]    Hoarse,  raucous. 
"  With  raucid  voice  bawling  'Sculls,  sculls!'  " 

Lamb.   To  the  Shade  of  Elllston. 

rau  Cjl-ty1 ,  ntbst.  [Lat.  raucitot,  from  rnucut= 
hoarse.  I  Hoarseness  or  harshness  of  sound ;  rough 
utterance. 

rau -Cle,  adj.  [Mid.  Eng.  rate).]  [RAKE  (2),  «.] 
Rash,  stout,  fearless. 

"Anld  Scotland  has  a  rauele  tongue." 

Hums:  Cry  and  Prayer. 

*rau  COOS,  adj.  [Lat.  raucu*.]  Hoarse,  harsh, 
rough. 

*rau  COUS-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  raucous;  -lu.]  In  a 
raucous  manner;  hoarsely,  harshly,  roughly. 

"  He  did  not  sing  more  raucously  than  nine  music-hall 
artistes  out  of  ten.  — Theater  Annual,  1886,  p.  27. 

rau  Ite  (au  as  <Sw),».  [After  Rau,  the  Scandi- 
navian sea-goddess ;  suff.  -ite  (Afm.).] 

.Win.:  A  grayish-black,  finely-granular  mineral, 
without  luster.  Hardness,  Vi  i ;  specific  gravity,  2*48. 
An  analysis  showed  a  composition  near  that  of 
Thomsonite  (q.  v.).  Formed  by  the  alteration  of 
elaolite  in  Lamo  Island,  Brevig,  Norway. 

raum  He  (an  as  o*w),  «.  [From  Ranmo,  Fin- 
land, where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Jfin.).] 

.Win.:  The  same  as  KAHI.CMTK  (q.  v.). 

rau-WQl  -fl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Leonbardt  Rau- 
wolf ,  an  Augsburg  physician,  who  traveled  through 
Palestine,  So.,  in  1753-5.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Apocsrnacee?,  tribe  Carisse*?. 
TropicalAmerican  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves  and  corymbose  flowers.  The  black  juice  in 


the  frnit  of  R.  canetcent  is  used  in  tbe  West  Indie* 
as  a  dye ;  the  root  of  R.  nitida  is  given  in  moderate 
doses  as  an  emetic  and  a  cathartic;  R.serpentinti 
is  used  by  the  Hindus  in  snake  bites,  and  as  a  tonic 
and  febrifuge ;  the  Javanese  employ  an  infusion  of 
the  root  as  an  antholmintic. 

rav  -age  (age  as  Ig),  ».     [Fr.,  from  ravir  (Latin 
rapio)=to  snatch  or  bear  away  suddenly,  i    DennB 
tiou  by  violence,  whether  of  man,  boast,  or  physical 
causes;    devastation,  ruin,  waste,  havoc,  despoil- 
ment. 

rav  age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [RAVAGE,  «.]  To 
desolate  by  violence;  to  despoil,  to  desolate,  to  lay 
waste,  to  commit  havoc  on,  to  spoil,  to  pillage,  to 
consume. 

rav  -ag-«r  (ag  as  14),  «.  [Eng.  rawm(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  whicn  ravages,  devastates,  or  lays 
waste ;  a  plunderer,  a  spoiler,  a  devastator. 

rave,  r.  «'.  A  t.  [O.  Fr.  raver,  resver  (Fr.  rever), 
from  Sp.  rabiar=to  rave,  from  Low  Lat.  ASp.  rabid 
(Lot.  rafcie<)=rage,  madness.]  [RABID.  RAGE.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  delirious  or  mad  ;  to  wander  in  mind  or 
intellect ;  to  talk  irrationally  ;  to  talk  or  act  wildly, 
as  a  madman ;  to  dote. 

"Pet«r  was  angry  and  rebuked  Ghrist,  and  thought 
earnestly  that  he  had  raretl,  and  not  wiste  what  ha 
•ayde."-r»ndo«;  Works,  p.  26. 

2.  To  rush  wildly  and  mudly  about. 

3.  To  be  madly  or   unreasonably  fond,  or  enthu- 
siastic: to  be  excited;    to  talk  with  unreasonable 
enthusiasm.    (Followed  by  tiboui,  of,  or  on.) 

•4.  To  dash  furiously. 

"A  mightie  rock,  'gainst  which  doe  rare 
The  roring  billowea  in  their  proud  djsdaine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  111.  viii.  SI. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  utter  in  a  raving,  mad,  orfrenzied 
manner ;  to  say  wildly  or  incoherently.  ( Young.) 

rave,  mtbut.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  of  the  side 
pieces  of  a  wagon-body  frame  or  of  a  sleigh. 

rave-hook, ».    [RASINO-ISON.] 
rav  -el,  *rav-ell,  *ryv-ell,  v.  t.  A  i.    [Dut.  raf_ 
e(e«=to  fray  out,  to  uuwuavo ;  cf.  Low  < Jer.  refrln.l 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  To  untwist,  to  unweave,  to  disentangle.    (Lit. 


"  Make  you  to  rat-el  all  this  matter  nut." 

••/MIA.  -;•      Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  entangle;  to  twist  together;  to  involve;  to 
make  intricate,  involved,  or  entangled. 

"What  glory's  due  to  him  who  could  divide 
Such  raurfii  interentn?"       Waller.  To  the  King. 

•3.  To  hurry  over  in  confusion. 

"They  but  ravel  it  over  loosely,  and  pilch  upon  disput- 
ing against  particular  conclusions." — Uiuby. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  become  untwisted ;  to  be  disentangled. 

"The  contexture  of  this  discourse  will  perhaps  be  the 
less  subject  to  rarrl  out,  if  I  hem  it  with  the  speech  of  our 
learned  and  pious  annotator." — Spencer:  Prodigies,  p.  202. 

*2.  To  become  entangled,  confused,  involved,  or 
perplexed. 

"They  ravel  more  still  less  resolved." 

.Villon:  Samson  Agonlsles,  306. 

*3.  To  busy  one's  self  with  intricacies  ;  to  wander. 
"  It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records  of  elder 
times;  every  man's  memory  will  suggest  many  pertinent 
instances." — Decay  of  Piety. 

riv  -•!,».    [RAVEL,  ».]    An  ovcnor  (q.  v.). 

rav  el,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

ravel-bread,  ».  Coarse  or  whity-brown  bread. 
(Harrison:  Descript.  England,  p.  166.) 

rav  -«l-8r,  rav  -«1  18r, «.  [Eng.  ravel;  suff. -#r.] 
One  who  ravels. 

rSve-Un,  «.    [Fr.,  from  O.  Ital.  ravellino,  revel- 
lino  (Ital.  rivellino'l.  perhaps  from  Lat.  re-= back, 
and  vallum  =•  a  rampart ; 
Sp.    rebellin;    Port,   re- 
belin.] 

Fort. :  A  detached  work 
having  a  parapet  and  ditch 
forming  a  salient  angle  in 
front  of  the  curtain.  It  is 
erected  upon  the  counter- 
scarp, and  receives  flank 
defense  from  the  body  of 
tbe  place.  Inside  the  rav- 
elin may  be  a  redoubt  and 
ditch :  the  sorge  is  unpro- 
tected, and  the  ravelin 
may  be  considered  a  redan 
upon  the  counterscarp. 

"  Bastions  and  ravelins  were  everywhere  rising." — Jfa- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 


Ravelin. 


boil,     boy;     p6~ut,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,hls;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chun;      -,lon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlons,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  =  be/1,     del. 
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raveling 

riv -el-lng,  rav  el  ling.  ».   [RAVEL,  >.  1 

1.  The  act  of  untwisting  or  disentangling. 

2.  Anything,  as  a  thread,  detached  in  the  process 
of  nut «  i-liiih'. 

•rav  el  mint,  «.  [Eng.  ravel,  v. ;  -menl.]  An 
entanglement. 

"A  series  of  revetments  and  squabbling  grudges." — 
Carlyle.  ilisetll..  III.  MX. 

rav  en  (!).<.  A  n.  [A.  S.  nror/ii,  hrefn;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  raaf;  Icel.Aro/n;  Dan.ratm;  Oer.  rate; 
O.  H.  German  ira6a»i.  Named  from  the  cry  of  the 
bird.] 

A.  At  substantive : 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Corvns,  and  especially  Cormu 
cnrux,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Passerines.  It  is 
about  twenty-six  inches  long,  plumage  black, 
glossed  with  steel-blue  and  purple;  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  Ruven 
baa  played  an  important  part  in  mythology  and 
folk-lore.  It  is  the  first  bird  mentioned  by  name  in 
tin-  Kill  TV»tainoiit  (Gon.  viii.  7);  by  the  ministry  of 
raven*  Klijah  was  fed  (1  Kings  xvii.6),  and  they 
were  to  be  the  ministers  of  vongoance  on  unruly 
children  (Pniv.  xxx.  17).  The  raven  was  the  bird 
of  Odin,  anil  in  classic  mythology  was  of  ill-omen, 
a  character  often  attributed  to  it  by  the  early 
KiiKlish  dramatists.  Marlowe  (Jew  of  Malta,  ii.  1) 
calls  it  the  *  sad  presageful  raven,'  and  Shakes- 
peare repeatedly  refers  to  the  belief  that  its  appear- 
ance foreboded  misfortune.  This  belief,  which  is 
widespread,  probably  arose  from  the  pretcrnatur- 
ally  grave  manner  of  the  bird,  its  sable  plumage, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  learns  to  imitate 
human  speech* 

B.  At  adj.:    Resembling  a  raven,   especially  in 
color. 

"  Here  loud  his  raven  charger  netgh'd." 

Hymn:  The  Oiaour. 

raven-black,  a.    Black  with  a  strong  luster. 

raven's  duck.  ». 

Fabric:  A  quality  of  sail-cloth. 

rav-«n  (2),  rav  In,  *rav-evne,  Tav-lne. 
*rav  yne.s.  [Pr.  ravin*?,  from  Lat.  rapina=plun- 
der,  rapine  (q.  v.).  Essentially  the  same  word  as 
ravine.] 

1.  Robbery. 

"  Demyde  not  rmteyne  that  hymself  were  euene  to  God." 
Wycllfe:  fill  pent  is  11. 

2.  Rapine,  rapacity. 

"  For  with  hot  ravin  Ar'd,  ensanguin'd  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plain." 

Thomson:  Spring,  840. 

3.  Prey,    plunder;    food    obtained    by    violence. 
(Xnhum  ii.  12.) 

riv  en,  rav-ln,  v.  t.  A  i.    [RAVEN  (2), «.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  seize  or  take  with  violence. 

2.  To  devour  with  voracity.    (Kzek.  xxii.25.) 

B.  Intrant.:  To  bo   rapacious   or  voracious;  to 
prey. 

"  Benjamin  shall  rnti'n  as  a  wolf."— Oenesis  xllx.  27. 

riv  e  na  la,  rav  I  na -la, «.  [Native  name.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Uranenp.  f/ranta  speciota  is  a 
tini*  banana-like  tree  with  edible  seeds,  from  Mada- 
gascar, where  the  French  call  it  the  Traveler's-tree, 
perhaps  because  water  is  found  in  the  cup-like 
sheaths  of  the  loaf-stalks. 

rav  -»n-e"r,  *rav-In-8r.  *rav-«y-nour,  tubtt. 
I  Knit,  raven,  v. ;  -rr.\ 

1,  A  plunderer,  a  robber,  a  thief. 

"  Y  am  not  asothlr  men.  raiteynouris,  unjuste,  auontre- 
rla."—  Wycltfe:  iMkevtU. 

2.  A  bird  of  prey. 

"  That  he,  his  fellowes,  nor  their  dogs  could  keepe 
The  ruivniT  from  their  flockes." 

llrome    Hrtttanla's  Pastorals,  11.  I. 

riv  en  Ing,  *rav  en  ynge,  pr.  par.,  "a.  A  «. 
[RAVEN,  f.  | 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  At  tubtt.:    Eagerness    for  plunder  or  booty; 
rapacity. 

"  Your  Inward  part  Is  fall  of  ravening  and  wickedness  " 
—Luke  it.  Si). 

rav  en  lag-19,  "rav  en  Inn  lye,  adr.  [Eng. 
ravening;  -ly.\  In  a  raveoona  manner;  ravenously, 
voraciously. 

rav    en  oua.  </.    [Fr.  ravineur.] 

1.  Furiously  rapacious  or  voracious ;  hungry  even 
to  rage  or  fury.    (Rzrk.  xixix.  4.) 

2.  Eager  for  gratification;  as,  a  ravenout  appe- 
tite. 

riv    en  ous  1?,  adv. 
a  ravenous  manner; 
or  avidity. 

"  Devours  ravenously  and  without  distinction  whaterer 
falls  in  its  mtj."—B<iHngbroke.  of  Studying  History,  let.  4. 


adr.    [Eug.  ravenmu;  -ly.']    In 
r;  with  furious  voracity,  hunger. 
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riv  -in  ofis-niss,  «.    [.Eng.  rave itout;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ravenous;  furious 
voracity  or  avidity ;  rage  for  prey. 

"The  rarenmunrfs  at  a lion  or  beur  i>  natural  to  them.1 
—Hale:  Ortg.  o/ Mankind. 

Z.  Insatiable  greed  or  avarice. 

"The  greadie  ravtmnanette  of  their  proconsulles."— 
Ooldyng:  Ju-lin',  fol.  146. 

*rtV  -«n  Stone,  ».  [A  trans,  of  Gor.  raheiuHVin.] 
A  place  of  execution ;  the  gallows.  (Hi/run:  H'er- 
iwr,  ii.  2.) 

rav -8r,  «.  [Eng.  rni'(r);  •«•.]  One  who  raves 
in  i-  furious  ;  a  madmen. 

"Madmen  and  ravtr*."— Touchstone  of  Complexion*,  p 
M. 

•rav -8r-f,  s.  [  Eng.  rare ;  -r».]  Raving,  extrav- 
agance. 

"Their  ravtHf»  are  apt  ...  to  amuse  the  vulgar 
people." — (Jautleu:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  866. 

riv  -In, s.  &  a.   [RAVEN  (2), «.] 

A.  At  tubtt. :  The  same  as  RAVEN  (2), «. 

B.  As  adj. :  Ravenous. 

"I  met  the  ravin  Hon  when  he  roar'd." 

Shaketp..-  All's  Well  that  End*  Well,  ii.  2. 

riv-I  na  -la,  «.    [RAVENALA.] 

ra-vine  ,  ».  [Fr.  =  nflood,  a  ravine,  from  Latin 
ropina  =  plunder,  rapine  (q.  v.).  Ravine  is  tbus  a 
doublet  of  raven  (2),  «.l 

*1.  A  great  flood,  an  inundation,  a  torrent. 

"Ravine.  A  great  flood,  a  ravine  or  inundation  of 
water*." — Cotgrave. 

2.  A  loii'.-,  deep  hollow  worn  by  the  action  of  a 
stream  or  torrent ;  a  narrow  deep  gorge  among 
mountains ;  a  gulley. 

ravine-deer, ». 

Zo6l. :  A  ntilope  quadricorni*  ( Tragopt  bennetti) , 
from  the  rocky  hills  of  the  Deccan.  Known  also  as 
the  Chikara,  Uoat  Antelope,  Kalsiepie,  or  Black- 
tail. 

•rav-lned,  «.  [Eng.  rarm(e)  (2),  s. ;  -td.~\  Rav- 
enous. 

"The  ravlned  salt-sea  Hhark." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

•ra-vin  -e? ,  ndj.  [Eng.  ravine  (1),  s. ;  -p.]  Full 
of  ravines. 

rav  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&i.    [RAVE,  r.J 
A.  &  B.  Atpr.par.orparticip.  adj.:  Mad,  delir- 
ious, distracted.    It  is  frequently  used  adverbially 
in  the  phrase  raving  mad. 

C.  An  subst. :  Delirium  ;   irrational  or  incoherent 
talk ;  fury,  madness. 

"Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  rnring." 

Huron:  Herod's  Lament. 

raving-madness, «.    [MANIA.] 

rav -Ing-lJ1,  oifi'.  [Eng.  raving;  -ly.]  In  a  rav- 
ing manner;  with  raving,  frenzy,  or  madness; 
madly. 

"In  thla  depth  of  muses  and  divers  aorta  of  discourses, 
would  ahe  ravingly  have  remained." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

rav  -Ish,  *rav-esh,  *rav-lsch,  *rav-lsse,  *rav- 
ysch,  v.  f.  [Fr.  rat>i«*-,  stem  of  rartManf,  pr.  par. 
of  >«!•<>  to  ravish,  from  Lat.  rapio=to  snatch ; 
Ital.  rapire.] 

1.  To  snatch  or  seize  and  carry  away  by  violence. 
"  Thoae  bain*  which  thoa  doat  rnt-ith  from  my  chin." 

Shaketp.:  Lear,  1U.  1. 

2.  To  transport  with  joy,  pleasure,  or  delight ;  to 
enrapture,  to  enchant ;  to  nil  with  ecstasy;  to  en- 
trance. 

"The  hearing  of  thia  Is  enough  to  r<iri>'»  one's  heart." 
— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  against 
her  will ;  to  commit  a  rape  upon ;  to  violate ;  to 
deflower  by  violence. 

"The  slaughter*  d  peasant  and  the  rartsh'd  dame." 
Byron:  Curse  of  Minerva. 

rav  -Ish  3r, «.    [Eng.  ravith ;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  takes  or  seizes  by  violence.    (Pope.) 

2.  One  whoorthatwhich  enraptures  or  transports 
with  ioy,  pleasure,  or  delight;  an  enchanter. 

3.  One  who  ravishes  or  deflowers  a  woman  against 
her  will.    (Scott :  Don  KotJ.-ri.-A;,  ix.) 

rav  -Ish-lng,  a.  &  ».    [RAVISH.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Taking  or  seizing  by  violence. 

2.  Enchanting,  transporting,  entrancing. 

"Bung  by  •  fair  queen  in  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division  to  her  lute." 

Hhakesp.:   ll'ur.i  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  111.  1. 

3.  Compelling  to  submit  to  carnal  intercourse. 

B.  Atiulittantiiv: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  ravishes. 
2.  Ecstatic  delight,  transport,  rapture. 
"The  ravishing*  that  sometimes  from  aboue  do  shoot 
abroad  in  the  inward   man."— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  II., 
. 


rawish 

riv  -Ish-Ing-ly" ,  adv.  [Eng.  ravishing;  -ly.)  In 
a  ravishing  manner;  so  as  to  enrapture,  enchant, 
or  transport  with  joy,  pleasure,  or  delight. 
"  To  heare  a  voice  so  ravtshtngly  fair." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  «. 

rav  -Ish  mint,  «.  [Fr,  ravimement,  from  rari'r 
=  to  ravish  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  away  by  violence; 
as,  the  ravishment  of  children  from  their  parents. 

2.  Rapture ;  transport  of  delight ;  ecstasy. 
"The  harmony    .     .    .     took  with  ravishment, 

The  thronging  audience." — Hilton:  P.  L.t  11.564. 

3.  The  act  of  ravishing  or  forcinga  woman  against 
her  will ;  forcible  violation  of  chastity ;  rape. 

"In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  490. 

raw  (1),  a.  It,  ».  [A.  S.  hr(aw,  hrtkir;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  raauw;  Icel.  hrdr;  Dan.  ra«  =  raw;  Sw.  ra= 
raw, green;  O.  H.  Ger.  ran:  M.  H.  Oer.  rou;  Oer. 
roh;  Lat.  crudu«=raw.J 

A.  A»  adjective  : 

1.  Not  altered  from  its  original  state  by  cooking; 
uncooked  ;  not  touted,  boiled,  or  otherwise  cooked. 
*2.  Not  distilled ;  as,  raw  water.     (Bacon.) 
3.  Not  having  undergone  any  industrial  or  manu- 
facturing process ;  in  the  natural  state ;  as — 

(1)  Not  spun  or  twisted  ;  not  worked  up. 

"  Obliged  to  purchase  raur  silk  of  the  Persians." — Cos. 
sell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  21H. 

(2)  Not  tried,  melted,  or  strained ;  as,  raw  tallow. 

(3)  Not  tanned ;  as,  raw  hides. 
*(4)  Virgin,  not  yet  cultivated. 

"  It  la  often  aaid  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  race,  aa  If 
fttr  laud  waa  a  boon  or  gift." — ffumner:  Social  Classes, 
ch.  lit. 

I.  Undiluted,  unmixed,  unadulterated ;  as,  raw 
spirits. 

•  i.  Applied  to  the  original  material  of  which  any- 
thing is  composed  or  formed. 

"  The  f">i'  material  out  of  which  a  good  army  may  IN* 
formed  existed  in  great  abundance  among  the  Irish." — 
Maoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

6.  Immaturet  unripe;  hence,  inexperienced,  un- 
seasoned, untried  ;  unripe  in  skill. 

"Making  war  in  any  other  way,  we  shall  be  rnu-  and 
awkward  recruits."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  xiii. 

7.  Crude,  immature. 

"  Hia  raw  conceptions  and  fond  reasonings."—  Water- 
land:  Works,  iv.  27. 

8.  Having  the  appearance  of  raw  meat ;  having 
the  flesh  exposed  by  the  rubbing  off  of  the  skin  or 
natural  covering.    (Leviticus  xiii.  10.) 

9.  Inflamed,  red. 

"Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  rtur." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

10.  Sore,  as  if  galled;  sensitive.    (Spenier.) 

II.  Bleak,  chilly ;  cold  and  damp. 

"  One  morning,  rav  it  was  and  wet." 

Wordsworth:  Sailor's  Mother. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  raw,  galled,  or  sore  place,  caused  by  the  rub- 
bing off  of  tin-  skin. 

2.  A  tender  place  or  point ;  a  foible.     [".) 

IT  To  touch  one  on  the.  raw:  To  irritate  a  person 
by  alluding  to  or  remarking  on  some  failing  or  point 
on  which  ho  is  especially  sensitive. 

"This  was  touching  up  Vanslyperken  on  the  raw." — 
Harryat:  Snarleyyow. 

raw-boned,  a.  Having  bones  scarcely  covered 
with  flesh ;  very  thin  or  lean. 

"  Lean  raw-boned  rascals." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  1.  i 

raw-POt,  «.    A  young  crow.    (Ireland.) 
"The  crows    ....     flying  to  and   fro,  feeding  the 
young  rate-pots."— Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall:  Sketches  of  Irish  char- 
acter, p.  9. 

raw-silk, «.  Reeled  silk  wound  from  the  cocoons, 
several  fibres  forming  one  thread. 

raw(2),«.   [Row  (!),«.] 
raw,  r.  f.    [Row,  r.] 

•raw  bone,  a.  [Eng.  raw,  a.,  and  /.,.„..]  Raw- 
boned. 

"With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheeks  forspent." 
Spenser:  F.  <)..  IV.  v.  M. 

raw  -head,  ntbtt.  [Eng.  raw,  a.,  and  head.}  A 
specter  or  goblin. 

"Servants  awe  children,  and  keep  them  In  subjection, 
by  telling  them  of  rtiirheti'l  and  bloody  bones." — Locke. 

raw -hide,  «.  [Eng.  raw,  H.,  and  hl'rfc.  s.]  A  cow- 
hide or  coarse  riding-whip,  made  of  untannod 
leather,  twisted. 

raw  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  rair,  a.;  •/««.]  Somewhat 
raw ;  somewhat  cold  and  damp. 

"  The  ratrith  dank  of  clumsy  winter." 

Marston:  Antonio's  Revenge.    (Pro).) 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     nil,     father;     w«,     wet.     here,     camel,    h«r,    there:     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd.     son;     mote,     cob,     ciire,     unite,     car,     rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      in  =  lew. 


rawishness 

raw -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rawish;  -ness.  ]  Slight 
rawness;  thecondition  of  boingsomewhat  cold  and 
uamp. 

"  The  water  seems,  by  reason  of  the  rawtshness  of  the 
place,  to  be  colder.  "—Venner:  Via  Recta  ad  1'ito.m  longam, 
p.  981. 

raw  -ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  raw,  a. ;  -Iy.] 

1.  In  a  raw,  inexperienced,  or  ignorant  manner; 
without  experience. 

2.  Without  duo  preparation  and  provision. 
"Some  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  the  debts  they 

owe,  some  upon  their  children  rawly  left."  —  Shakesp.: 
Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

raw-ngss,  *rawe  nes,  *raw  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
raw,  a. ;  -nest.']  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  raw ; 
as— 

1.  The  state  of  being  raw  or  uncooked. 

*2.  Hardness ;  as,  the  rawness  of  water.    (Bacon.) 

3.  Tho  state  of  being  inexperienced ;  inexperience. 
"  Thuft  muchedid  the  Lorde  Jettus  speake  under  a  figure, 

qualifying  and  tempering  his  woordea  to  the  rawnesse  of 
his  disciplea."— Vaall:  Luke,  oh.  xxii. 

4.  The  state  of  being  uncovered  with  skin,  or  nat- 
ural covering ;  as,  the  rawness  of  a  wound. 

5.  Chilliness  with  dampness ;  bleakness ;  as,  the 
rawness  of  the  morning. 

*6.  Want  of  due  preparation  or  provision. 
"Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child?" 

Shakmp.:  Hacbet h,  iv.  8. 

rax,  *raske,  v.i.&t.    [A  form  of  reacfc,  v.  (q.v.)] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  stretch  one's  self,  as  when  awak- 
ing from  sleep,  or  when  tirod  of  one  position. 

"Than  begynnethe  he  to  klawe  and  to  raske." 

Robert  tie  Britnne:  Handlynv  Synne,  4,282. 

B.  Trans.:  To  stretch,  to  extend,  to  roach. 
"And  deil  ror  their  thrapples  that  reft  us  o't."— Scott  • 

Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

•rax  -le  (le  as  el) ,  *ras  cle,  *ras  Me,  *rax-llle, 
*rus-kle,  t'.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  rax  (q.  v.).]  To 
stretch  one's  self. 

"Seodhdhen  he  gon  ramien  and  raxlede  nwldhe." 

Layamon,  26,991. 

ray  (I),  »rale,  *raye  (1),  ».  [O.  Fr.  raye=a  ray, 
a  lino  (Fr.  rai),  from  Lat.  radmro,  accus.  of  radius 
=  a  radius,  a  ray  ;  Sp.  rayo;  Ital,  raggio.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  A  streak,  a  strip. 

*2.  Striped  cloth. 

"A  long  gown  of  raye." 

Lydgate:  London  Lyfkpeny. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"Au  emanation  like  a  ray  shot  forth  from  the  sun  " — 
Waterland:  Works,  iii.  73. 

4.  One  of  a  number  of  liuoa  or  radii  diverging 
from  a  center. 

r>.  A  beam  of  intellectual  light;  perception,  ap- 
prehension, sight. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  ( Of  a  composite  flower) :  Tho  outer  or  circum- 
ferential whorl  of   florets,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  disk.    In  many  Composites  the  former 
are  ligulato  and  the  latter  tubular. 

(2)  [MEDULLARY  RAY.] 

2.  IcMhy. :  One  of  the  radiating,  bony  rods  serv- 
ing to  support  the  fins.    They  are  of  throe  kinds: 
(1)  Simple ;  (2)  Articulated  (showing  more  or  less 
numerous  joints)  |    and    (3)    Branched  (dichntom- 
ically  split,  the  joints  increasing  in  number  toward 
the  extremity).    Tho  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  are  an  important  factor  in 
classification. 

3.  Optics^itc. :  Aline  of  light  proceeding  from  a 
radiant  point,  or  a  point  of  reflection.    A  collection 
of  rays  is  called  a  pencil.    An  incident  ray  entering 
a  doubly-refracting  crystal  is  resolved  into  two, 
called    from  their  properties  an  ordinary  and  an 
extraordinary  ray.  The  term  ray  is  used  also  of  one 
of  the  component  elements  of  light,  as  the  violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum:  or  the  luminous,  actinic,  or 
heat  rays.     [ACTINIC.] 

IF  (1)  Principal  ray :  [PRINCIPAL.] 

(2)  Visual  ray:  In  perspective,  a  straight  line 
drawn  through  tho  eye. 

*ray  (2),  s.  [An  abbrsv.  of  array  (q.  v.).]  Array, 
order,  arrangement. 

"  Caspar  placed  his  f ootemen  in  battell  my  before  his 
camp." — Qoldtttye:  Ccrsar,  to.  223. 

ray  (3),  »raye  (2),  ».  [O.  Fr.  raye  (Fr.  rate), 
from  Lat.  rai'a.J 

Ichthy. :  Any  individual  of  tho  genus  Raja  (q.  v.) ; 
but  tho  family  Rajidie,  and  even  the  section  Batoi- 
doi,  are  often  spoken  of  as  Rays.  Their  flattened 
shape  indicates  that  they  live  on  level  sandy  bot- 
toms, generally  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast 
and  in  moderate  depths.  They  are  carnivorous, 
but  by  no  means,  active,  swimming  like  the  flat- 
fishes by  tho  undulating  motion  of  tlio  pectoral  fins, 
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the  thin  flagelliform  tail  having  entirely  l.i-t  its 
locomotive  function,  and  serving  merely  as  a  rud- 
der. They  may  bo  divided  into  two  groups:  (1) 
Rays  proper,  with  a  short  snout,  and  (2)  Skates 
(attaining  a  much  larger  size)  with  a  long,  pointed 
snout.  In  species  armed  with  bucklers  or  asperi- 
ties it  is  the  female  which  has  these  dermal  devel- 
opments, the  male  being  entirely  or  nearly  smooth. 
The  color  also  frequently  varies  in  the  sexes.  The 
Myliobatidte  aro  popularly  known  as  Eaglo  Rays, 
the  Torpedinidte  as  Electric  Rays,  and  theTrygo- 
n  i'lii.  as  Sting  Rayg. 

ray-oil,  rubnt.  Oil  made  from  the  livers  of  rays. 
[RAY  (3),  «.]  In  India  this  is  procured  extensively 
from  Raja  clavata,  R.  pastinaca,  Ac. 

ray  (4), ».   [Etym.  doubtful. 
Called  also  Scab,  Shab,  or  Rubbers. 

ray(5),».   [RYE.] 

Ray  (6), «.  [John  Ray,  F.  R.  S.,  a  distinguished 
British  zoologist,  botanist,  and  author  (1621-1704).] 
(See  otym.) 

Ray's  bream,  s. 

Ichtht/.:  Brama  raii,  about  seventeen  inches 
long,  and  five  and  a  half  deep.  Tail  deeply  divided, 
dorsals  and  anals  elongated;  pectorals  long. 
[BEAM  A.] 

ray  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [RAY  (!),«.] 
A.  Transitive: 

•  I .  To  streak,  to  stripe ;  to  mark  with  stripes  or 
long  lines ;  to  form  rays  on. 

"I  woll  geue  him  a  feather  bed 

Kaieil  with  gold."  Chaucer.-  Dreme. 

f2.  To  shoot  out  as  rays ;  to  cause  to  shoot  out. 
"  Thou  mystic  moon  that  o'er  the  dim  grey  sound 
Ray'st  forth  a  yellow  stream  of  thin  cold  light." 

Blaokie:  Lay*  o]  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  2ft. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  shine  forth  or  out,  as  with  rays. 
*ray  (2),t\  t.    [An  abbrev.  of  arratf,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  array,  to  dress. 

"Koyally  rayed  in  dirt."— Sir  T.  X«re:   Works,  p.  614. 

2.  To  beray,  to  dirt,  to  soil. 

"Was  ever  man  so  ray'dt" 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrtw,  IT.  1. 

ra  yah,  s.  [Arab.  ra'iyaA=a  flock,  a  herd,  a 
tenant,  a  peasant,  from  ra'a  =  to  pasture.]  In 
Turkey,  a  person  not  a  Mohammedan,  who  pays  the 
capitation  tax,  called  tho  Haratch. 

"To  snatch  the  Rayahs  from  their  fate." 

Byron:  Bride  <>/  Abydiis,  ii.  20. 
rayed,  a.    [Eng.  ray  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Adorned  or  ornamented  with  rays ; 
having  rays  ;  striped,  radiated. 

"  With  two  Provencial  roues  on  my  rayed  shoes.  "  — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

2.  Bot.:  Radiate  (q.v.). 

ray  -lias,  a.    [Eng.  ray  (1),  s. ;  -leu  ] 

1.  Destitute  of  rays  or  light;  dark,  gloomy,  not 
illuminated. 

"And  a  gray  mist  curtained  the  rayless  sky." 

Blackle:  Lays  of  Highlands,  .I-.-.,  p.  139. 

2.  Destitute  of  sight ;  blind. 

"  And  the  gray  Theban  raises  to  the  skies 
His  huelem  features  and  his  raylen*  eyes." 

/Yard:  Athens. 
•ray  -5n,  s.    [Fr.]    A  ray,  a  beam. 

"Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  rayon*  threw." 

Spenser:   Vision  of  Bellay,  ii. 

ra  yon  nant,  ra  yenned,  ra  yon  ee  ,  a.  (Fr. 
ra«o>i  =  a  ray.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  RADIANT  (q.  T.). 
raze,  v.  f.    [RASE  (l),r.] 

1.  To  strike  on  the  surface;  to  touch  in  passing; 
to  glance  along  the  surface  of ;  to  graze.    (Scott : 
Afamiion,  vi.  14.) 

2.  To  erase,  to  obliterate,  to  efface,  to  blot  out. 

"  From  the  book  of  honor  razed  quite." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  28. 

3.  To  subvert  from  the  bottom  ;  to  overthrow  and 
destroy  utterly;    to  demolish;    to  level  with  the 
ground. 

"The  spoils  of  cities  raz'it,  and  warriors  slain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  1.  159. 

4.  To  destroy ;  to  mako  away  with ;  to  extirpate. 
"  Thou  comest  not,  CaiuR,  now  for  tribute;  that 

The  Britons  hare  raxed  out." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbelinr,  T.  5. 

razed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RAZE,  v.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .  Is  adjective  : 

Her. :  The  same  as  ERASED  (q.  T.). 

ra-ze6',s.  [Fr.  rose:,  pa.  par.  of  ro»er=  to  raze, 
to  cut  down  ships.] 

Naut.:  A  vessel  cut  down  to  a  less  number  of 
decks,  as  from  a  two-decker  to  a  frigate,  Ac.  The 
opposite  of  one  raised  up. 


reach 

ra-iei  ,  v.  t.  [RAZEE,  1. 1  To  cut  down  or  to  re- 
duce to  a  smaller  size ;  hence,  to  cut  down  or 
abriugo  by  cutting  out  parts ;  as,  to  razee  a  book  or 
an  article. 

ra  zor,  *ra  BOOT,  «.  [Fr.  >-n*m-,  from  ro*er=to 
shave.] 

1.  A  keen-edged  cutting  instrument  employed  for 
shavingor  removing  the  hairof  the  beard  and  head. 
(Ezek.  v.  i.) 

*2.  A  tusk ;  as,  the  razors  of  a  boar. 

razor-back,  a.    [RosgcAL.] 

razor-bill,  *. 

Ornith.:  Alcatorda,  tho  sole  species  of  tho  genus, 
Alca  iiiipennis,  tho  Great  Auk,  being  extinct.  It  is 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  plumage  of  head,  nock, 
and  upper  surface  brilliant  black,  under  surface 
pure  white,  They  mako  no  nest,  but  lay  a  single 
white  or  yellowish  egg,  blotched  and  streaked  with 
dark-brown,  on  tho  oaro  rock.  I'alled  also  the 
Black-billed  Auk  and  Murrc. 

razor-flab,  t. 

1.  IcMhy.:  Coryphaena  novacula,  from  its  com- 
pressed body,  which  somewhat  roaembles  a  razor- 
blade. 

2.  ZoOl.:  [RAZOR-SHELL.] 
razor-shell,  «. 

Zuol. :  The  genus  Solen  (q.  v.),  and  particularly 
Soltn  ensis  from  its  shape. 

razor-stone,  s.    [XOVAC-DLITE.] 
razor-strop,  razor-strap,  «.    A  strop  for  put- 
ting an  edge  on  razors.    [STROP.] 

tra  -z8r-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  razor;  -able.]  Fit  to 
bo  shaved. 

"Till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable."        Shakesp.:  Tempest,  Ii.  1. 

raz  oil  moff  skin  (z  as  dx),«.  [Afu>r Count G. 
RazoumotTsky  ;  suff.  -in;  lin.--.  rcuounioirafciii.j 

A/in.:  A  member  of  tho  group  of  Clays.  Dana 
refers  it  to  Montmorillonito  (q.  v.). 

ra  znre  (z  as  zh),  ».  [Fr.  ro»ui-e,  from  Lat. 
nuura.]  [RAZE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  erasing;  erasure. 

'"Gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  razure  of  oblivion." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  v.  . 

2.  That  which  is  erased  ;  an  erasure, 

raz  zl  a,  t.  [Arab,  ragazia.']  An  incursion  or 
raid  by  military  into  an  enemy's  country  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  cattle,  destroying  standing 
crops,  pillaging,  Ac. 

raz    zle-daz  zle,  r.  I.    [Etym.  fanciful.] 

1.  To  bewilder ;  to  deceive.    (5(0113.) 

2.  To  dissipate  or  lead  a  wild  life. 
re,  «.    [Ital.] 

Ma  xii- :  Tho  name  of  tho  second  note  of  the  scales, 
in  tho  system  of  hexachords,  and  of  the  fixed  sound 
D,  in  modern  solmisation. 

rS-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  prefix  denoting  repetition, 
return,  retrogression,  and  the  like.  Before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  it  assumes  the  form  red-, 
asm  redeem,  redolent,  &c.  In  some  words  it  has 
lost  its  special  signification,  as  in  rejoice,  recom- 
mend. \  e. 

If  This  prefix  is  arbitrarily  set  before  almost  any 
verb,  participle,  Ac.  In  most  cases  the  meanings 
of  the  compounds  are  obvious,  and  they  are  there- 
fore not  inserted  here ;  such  as,  reaccute,  reoddres*. 
readjust,  rearrange,  4c.,  for  the  etymologies  and 
meanings  of  which  see  their  simple  forms. 

re-ib  sorb  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  abtorb 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  absorb  or  imbibe  again. 

2.  To  swallow  np  again. 

re  ib-sorp  tlon,  «.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  abtorp- 
tion  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of  reabsorbing,  or  of  being 
rcabsorbed. 

re  ac  cSss,  *reac  cease,  «.  [Prefix  re-,  and 
English  access  (q.  v.).]  A  new  or  fresh  accessor 
approach ;  return. 

"Their  reviving  and  resurrection  ...  by  the 
reaeeesse  ot  thesunne." — Hnkevtttl:  Apologie,  bk.  Ii.,  oh.  i. 

re  ac  ciise  .  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  acci«e.J 
To  accuse  again. 

reach  (l),*reccbe,  *reche(pa.t.*rai;Afe,*raAf«, 
Draught,  *raugMe,  *recched,  reached,  pa.  par. 
Draught,  *rauht,  reached),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  rcecan, 
rdtcean  (pa.  t.  rcfcWe)  =  to  reach  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris. 
reka,  retitia.resza;  0.  H.  Oer.  reccheii ;  Icel.  rekja  ; 
Oer.  retchen.  A.  S.  rcfecan  is  from  the  same  root  as 
rice  (Eng.=  suff.  -rick),  and  Eng.  rich,  regal,  right, 
Ac.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stretch  or  hold  forth  ;  to  extend ;  to  hold  or 
put  forth  or  out.  (Often  followed  by  out  or  forth.) 
(John  xx.  27.) 

•2.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sban.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -slous  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.    -  bel,     deL 
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3.  To  give  out ;  to  otter,  to  declare,  to  «i>eak. 
"Ich  the  wall*  rachen  deorne  runen." 

Lnyamun,  14,079. 

4.  To  extend  to ;  to  stretch  out  as  far,  or  as  high 
an;  to  extend  toward  so  as  to  touch;  to  attain  or 
obtain  by  stretching  out  the  hand;  to  touch  by 
i'Xti'inliiiK  the  arm  either  alone  or  with  an  iiibtru- 
mi-iit  in  the  hand ;  to  strike  from  a  distance. 

"  Thy  power  divine,  thy  present  aid  afford 
That  I  may  rrach  the  bea»t!*' 

l>r\i'im.  Of  Id:  Meleager and  Atalanta. 

5.  To  drliviT  with  the  hand  by   extending  the 
arm;  to  give-  with  the  hand  stretched  out. 

"  He  reached  me  a  fall  cup."— 2  Etdran  xiv.  89. 

6.  To  extend  to,  so  as  to  touch  or  affect. 

"  What  enir  [can]  reach  foul" 

Shukctp.:  llrury  Vlll.,  11.  2. 

7.  To  arrive  at ;  to  get  as  far  as ;  to  come  to. 

"When  canst  thou  rraeh  It  [Tyre]*" 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  III.  1. 

>.  TII  attain  to  by  study,  exertion,  or  effort;  to 
gain,  to  obtain. 

••  The  Hmita  of  six*  in  vessels  than  made  would  noon  be 
reached." — CBttetFn  Technical  Educator,  ft.  iii.,  p.  886. 

9.  To  ext«nd  to,  so  as  to  satisfy. 
"The  law  reached  the  Intention  of  the  promoten,  and 
thia  act  fixed  the  natural  price  of  money." — Locke. 

•10.  To  understand,  to  comprehend.  (Beaumont 
<f-  Fletcher.) 

•II.  To  overreach,  to  deceive. 

"The  loee  night  be  repaired  again;  or,  If  not,  could 
not  however  destroy  us,  by  r&tehing  us  In  our  greatest 
and  highest  concern."— South:  Sermons,  11.  19. 

B.  Int rant-it ice : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Toatrotch  out  the  baud  in  order  to  touch  or 
attain  a  thing. 

"A  black  Ethiope  reaching  at  the  sun." 

Khaketp.:  Pericles,  It.  2. 

2.  To  be  extended  enough  in  dimension  to  have 
toe    power   of   touching    or    attaining   a    thing. 
(Graerts  xxviii.  12.) 

8.  To  be  extended  in  action,  influence,  Ac.,  so  as 
t"  attain  or  equal  something. 

"  To  me  yon  cannot  reach." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  nil.,  V.  8. 

*4   To  be  extended  or  stretched  out. 
"  By  hym  that  ranghte  on  rode." — P.  Pltnrman,  it.  353. 
•5.  To  rise,  to  arise.    ( SJorte  Arthure,  3,191.) 
*tf.  To  move,  to  pass. 

"  ITt  of  acipe  heo  rehten." — Layamon,  25,646. 
•7.  To  arrive ;  to  come  or  get  to  a  place. 
"Wen  hoe  shulden  thldere  rrcche."—Reli'i.   Antl<j.,U. 
TO. 
*8.  To  extend,  to  amount. 

"What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  onto?" 
Shake*,,.:  Henry  tr.,  PI.  /.,  Iv.  I. 

II.  Naut.:  To  stand  off  and  on;  to  sail  by  the 
wind  upon  any  tack. 

U  7*o  reach  after :  To  strive  to  obtain  or  attain. 
"  Reaching  after  a  positive  idea  of  Infinity."— Lucke. 

r«a$h(2),tr.  I.    [RETCH.] 

r«ach  (l),  'reache. «.    [REACH  (l), ».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  reaching. 

•_'.  The  p  ower  of  reaching,  touching,  or  taking 
with  the  liaii'l  stretched  out,  or  with  an  instrument 
managed  by  the  hand ;  the  distance  to  which  one 
can  reach ;  as.  The  book  is  out  of  my  reach. 

3.  The  |M>wi-rof  attainment  or  management:  the 
-I.'IITI-  to  whirh  an  agency  or  a  power  is  limited; 
the  extent,  limit,  or  ability  of  human  faculties  or 
attainment* ;  ability. 

"Be sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know." 

Pope:  Kttay  on  Criticism,  i.  48. 

4.  The   extent  to  which  anything  can  influence 

anothi  r. 

"Out  of  the  reach  of  shame,  he  has  been  confident"— 
Johnton:  Falkland  Islands. 

5.  A  contrivance ;  an  artful  scheme ;  an  artifice  to 
attain  Homo  distant  advantage. 

"The  duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches  and  ends 
of  his  own  underhand,  to  crossthe  design."— Bacon. 

6.  Extent,  expanse,  stretch.    (Hilton:  /'.   I...  x. 
82S.) 

7.  A  stretch  of  water : 

(11  The  straight  course  of  a  river  between  two 
bendingg  or  bights. 

"Until  there  comes  a  big  rise  In  the  lower  reaehet  of 
the  river,  "-field,  Oct.  t,  1*6. 

(2)  A  channel,  a  strait ;  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
"Cautions  through  the  rooky  reaehet  wind." 

Pope:  Homer1!  Odyssey,  xv. 
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(3)  That  portion  of  a  canal  between  two  locks, 
and  having  a  uniform  level ;  a  pond. 

II.  Vehicle*:  A  coupling-pole  (q.  v.  >. 

reach-me-down,  adj.  Ready-made,  cast  off. 
(Colloq.) 

r£a;h  (2), «.  [REAcu  (2), ».]  An  effort  to  vomit ; 
a  retching. 

r£af  h -a-ble,  a.  [English  reocfc  (1),  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  reached ;  within  reach. 

re'ach-e'r,  «.   [Eng.  reach  (l),v.  ;•«-.] 

1.  One  who  reaches ;  one  who  fetches  from  some 
distant  place  and  gives. 

"Jennings,   the   reacher  of    the    records."  —  Life   of 

A.     »„:,.!. 

*2.  An  exaggeration. 

"I  can  hardly  believe  that  reacher."— fuller:  Worthies, 
IL  117. 

rea?li  -Ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [REACH  (1),  t1.] 

Teaching-post, «.  A  post  used  in  rope-making, 
fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  a  rope-walk. 

reaijQ  -iSss,  'reach-lease,  «.  [Eng.  reach  (1), 
v. ;  -leu.]  That  cannot  be  reached ;  beyond  reach ; 
unattainable. 

"Unto  a  reachlense  pitch  of  praises  hlght." 

Haiti  Defense  of  Envy. 

re  act  ,  r.  t.  A  i.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  act,  v. 
(q.v.)J 

A.  Tram. :  To  act,  do,  or  perform  anew  or  again. 

"The son  reacts  the  father's  crimes." 

Lewis:  statins;  Thebaidl. 

B.  Intrantitive: 

1.  To  return  an  impulse*  or  impression ;  to  respond 
to  an  impulse,  force,  or  influence  by  some  action. 

"His  mind  reacted  with  tenfold  force  on  the  spirit  of 
the  age."—  Hacaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  To  act  mutually   or   reciprocally   upon   each 
other;  as,  Two  chemical  agents  react. 

3.  To  act  in  opposition  ;  to  resist  any  influence  or 
power. 

re  ic   tlon,».    [ Pref .  re-, and  Eng. ac(ion  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Action  in  rcsppnseor  resistance  to  the  influence 
of  another  action,  influence,  or  force ;  the  reciprocal 
action  of  two  bodies  or  minds  on  each  other. 

"Causes  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effect. 
Of  action  itml  reaction."          Coteper:  Task,  II.  193. 

2.  Action  in  an  opposite  or  contrary  direction  to 
that  in  which  an  advance  has  already  been  made ; 
tendency  to  revert  from  a  present  to  a  previous  con- 
dition or  state  of  feeling ;  or  from  a  more  to  a  less 
advanced  policy. 

"  From  that  day  began  a  reaction  in  favor  of  monarchy 
and  of  the  exiled  house,  a  reaction  which  never  ceased 
till  the  throne  had  again  been  set  up  in  all  its  old 
dignity."— .V<ic<iul«|f.-  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Thechemicalchangooreffect  produced 
by  bringing  at  least  two  elements  or  compounds 
together  whereby  onoor  more  new  bodies  are  formed, 
which  may  consist  either  of  a  gas,  liquid,  or  solid, 
or  a  mixture  of  these;  as  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  chalk,  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  sul- 
phate of  lime,  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.    A 
more  obscure  kind  of  reaction  is  brought  about  by 
the  interposition  of  change  of  temperature,  sun- 
light, ana  the  galvanic  current. 

2.  Pathol.:  Action  of   one  kind    in  antagonism 
with  action  of  another;  action  immediately  follow- 
ing upon  action  of  a  directly  contrary  character; 
or  a  state  succeeding  to  a  directly  contrary  one,  as 
the  exhaustion  consequent  on  a  paroxysm  of  fever. 

3.  Physic*.:  The  action  of  one  Dody  upon  another 
one  acting  upon  it  in  the  opposite  direction.    It  is 
always  equal  and    contrary   to  action,    /.  e.,  the 
mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  on  each  other  are 
forces  equal  in  amount  and  opposite  in  direction. 

4.  Phytinl,:    [REACTION-PERIOD.] 
reaction-machines,  «.  pi. 

Mach. :  Machines  put  in  motion  by  a  reactive 
force.  Thus,  in  the  hydraulic  tourniquet,  the  mov- 
ing power  is  steam  operating  by  a  reactive  force 
like  water.  • 

reaction-period,  t. 

rhyrioloqy:  The  time  that  elapses  between  the 
application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  following  it  in  consequence. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  is  for  feeling  one-seventh,  for 
hearing  one-sixth,  and  for  sight  one-fifth  of  a 
lecond.  The  portion  of  this  time  required  to  per- 
ceive and  to  will  is  called  the  reduced  reaction 
period;  it  in  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  second.  If  a 
more  complex  mental  decision  has  to  bo  formed, 
the  time  required  is  longer.  (Foster :  Phytinl.,  bk. 
iii. ,§5.) 
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reaction-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  to  which  a  rotary 
motion  i-  imparted  by  the  action  of  streams  of 
w:it«r  issuing  tangentially  from  its  sides  undor  t  In- 

{iressnro  of  a  beau  of  water  entering  it  from  above. 
TURBINE.] 
16  ac  -tlon-ar-f ,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  reaction;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Proceeding  from,  implying,  charac- 
terized by,  or  tending  toward  or  favoring  reaction. 

B.  Aisubst. :  One  who  favors  or  promotes  reac- 
tion ;  specifically,  one  who  endeavors  to  check,  un- 
do, or  reverse  political  progress. 

re  ac  tion  1st,  K.  [Eng. reaction ;  -M.J  Arcac- 
tionary. 

rS-5c -tlve,  «.  [Eng. react;-ive.]  Havingpower 
to  react;  tending  to  reaction. 

"  Ye  fish  assume  a  voice,  with  praises  fill 
The  hollow  rock,  and  loud  reactive  hill." 

Blackmorc:  Creation,  bk.  vli. 

r6  So  -tlve-lj1,  adverb.  [Eng.  reactive ;-/».]  By 
way  of  reaction. 

re  ac  -tlve  nSss,  ».  [Eng.  reocfu-e;  -iie«.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  reactive. 

read  (1),  'rede,  Teede.  s.    [A.S.  nid.] 

1.  Counsel,  advice. 

2.  Proverb,  motto,  saying. 

"  This  reade  is  rife  that  oftentime 
Oreat  climbers  fall  unsoft." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calender;  July. 

riad  (2).  tubtt.  [READ,  t'.]  The  act  of  reading; 
perusal.  (Colloq.) 

"Paroell,  after  the  fiftieth  read.  Is  as  fresh  as  at  the 
first." — Hume:  Essays;  Of  Simplicity  and  Refinement. 

read,  *rede,  *red-en  (pa.  t.  •rodtfe,  *redde,  read  ; 
pa.  par.  *rod,  read),  v.  t.  &  f.  [A.S.  r&dan=ta  dis- 
cern, to  advise,  to  read  (pa.  t.  reede,j>a.  par.  gerded), 
from  rrf?d=counsel ;  rd?dan  =  to  advise,  to  persuade ; 
Goth,  redan ;  led.  r<fdAa  =  to  advise ;  Uer.  rathen.} 

A.  Transitive: 

•I.  To  advise,  to  counsel,  to  rede,  to  warn. 
*2.  To  declare,  to  tell,  to  rehearse. 

3.  To  explain,  to  interpret. 

"That  dremes  couthe  rede." 

E.  Eng.  Atlit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,678. 

4.  To  learn  or  discover  by  observation ;  to  discover 
by  characters,  marks,  or  features. 

"  Hoping  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  shame  and 
rage  on  the  face  of  him  whom  they  most  hated  and 
dreaded." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

5.  To  gather  the  meaning  or  intent  of;  to  under- 
stand; to  see  through;  to  discern  the  thoughts  or 
feelings  of. 

"  Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ?  " 

Slinkrrf. :  Cymbellne,  v.  6. 

6.  To  peruse ;  to  take  In  the  meaning  or  sense  of 
by  inspection ;  to  go  over  and  gather  the  meaning 
of,  as  of  a  book,  a  writing,  Ac. 

7.  To  utter  or  pronounce  aloud  words  written  or 
printed ;  to  reproduce  written  or  printed  words  in 
sound. 

"Read  me  this  letter."- Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost. 
Iv.  2. 

8.  To  study  by  reading;  as,  to  read  law. 
".'.  To  suppose,  to  imagine. 

"Thou  peasant  knight  might'st  rightly  rrtd 
Me  then  to  be  full  base  and  evil)  borne." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  VI.  iii.  81. 

J[  To  read  one  out  of  the  party  : 
To  declare  that  a  person  is  no  longer  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  his  political  party. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  advise ;  to  give  advice  or  counsel. 
"Therefore  I  read,  beware." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  13. 
•2.  To  tell,  to  declare. 

3.  To  perform  the  act  of   reading.     (iWAemiufc 
viii.  8.) 

4.  To  reproduce  written  or  printed  words  in  sound ; 
as.  Read  to  me,  read  out 

5.  To  learn  or  find  out  particulars  by  reading. 

6.  To  be  studious;  to  read  or  study  books  for  a 
specific  purpose ;  as,  to  read  for  the  bar. 

7.  To  be  toxtually  so  and  so ;  to  stand  written  or 
printed ;  as,  The  passage  readt  thus. 

8.  To  have  n  certain  effect  when  read;  as.  The 
poem  reads  well. 

H  (1)  To  read  between  thf  linen:  To  discover  or 
detect  u  hidden  meaning  in  a  phrase  or  statement ; 
to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  a  statement ;  toil,  -ti-rt 
or  appreciate  the  real  meaning  of  ft  writing,  stat'-- 
merit,  Ac.,  as  otetingmsljod  from  the  i>n>fi'--> •<!  or 
apparent  meaning. 

"They  'read  between  the  lines,'  as  they  say,  and  find 
that  two  and  two  are  Intended  to  represent  five,  or  |>er- 
haps  five  hundred,  in  the  apparently  plain  statement  to 
which  they  give  their  sinister  Interpretation."— Gentle- 
man's Stagaxine,  June,  1H88. 

(2)  To  read  mimic :  To  understand  musiral  nota- 
tion, so  as  to  be  able  to  play  or  sing  a  piece  at 
sight. 


(ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,     w£t,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot. 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cob,     cttre,    unite,     cflr,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kv. 
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(3)  Ti>  read  one's  self  in  : 

.6!SurcA  °f  E"%-  •'  To  read  the  Thirty-moo  Article* 
of  Religion,  and  repeat  the  Declaration  of  Assent 
proscribed  by  law,  as  required  of  every  incumbent 
to  be  done  on  the  first  Sunday  on  which  lie  officiates 
in  tlie  church  of  his  bonoflce. 

"Canon  Malcolm  MacColl  .  .  .  read  himself  l»n+ 
terday  morning."— Pull  Mull  Gazette. 

(4)  To  read  up :  To  make  a  special  study  of. 

read,  adj.  [READ,  v-1  Instructed,  skilled,  or 
informed  by  reading.  Seldom  used  except  in  the 
expression  well-read. 

•read'-a-bll  -I-tjf,  «.  [Eng.  readable;  -ity.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  readable ;  readable-ness. 

rSad  -a-ble,a.    [Eng.  read,  v.;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  read ;  legible. 

2.  Fit  or  suitable  to  bo  read ;  worth  rending. 

"A  wonderful  collection  of  refutable  mutter." — Athf. 
no-urn,  Deo.  20, 1884. 

read  -a-ble-nSss,  subst.  [Eng.  readable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  readable. 

read'-a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  readab(le) ; -ly.]  In  a 
readable  manner ;  legibly. 

re  ad  dress  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  En«.  address, 
T.  (q.  v.)  J  To  address  or  direct  anew  or  again. 

"Didymna  .  .  .  rtaiMretttd  himself  to  her,  and  told 
her."— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  290. 

*re-a-dSpf,  r.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  nnd  Lat.  adentus, 
pa.  par.  of  adipiscor=tn  gain.]  To  gain  back  or 
again ;  to  regain,  to  recover. 

"Kyng  Henry  the  VI.  thus  reatlepted  .  .  .  hyscrowne 
and  dignitie  royall."— Hall:  Edward  IV.  (an.  9). 

•rfi-a-dgp  -tlon,  «re-a-dep  ci-on,  subst.  [RE- 
ADEPT.]  Recovery,  regaining. 

"  Will  any  say,  that  the  rcadeption  of  Trevfgi  was  mat- 
ter of  scruple?"— Bacon.-  War  with  Spain. 

rSad -5r,  "red  ere, ».    [A.  8.  rdedere.]  [READ,«.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  counselor,  an  advisor. 

2.  One  who  reads ;  one  who  pronounces  written  or 
printed  words ;  one  who  peruses  or  studios  what  is 
written. 

3.  Applied  specifically  to  one  who  reads  prayers, 
lessons,  lectures  and  the  like  to  others ;  as — 

(1)  Roman:  The  same  as  LECTOR  (q.  v.). 

__  "I  can  get  to  be  neither  deacon,  reader,  nor  school- 
master, no,  not  the  clerk  of  a  parish."— Urernc:  Friar 
Bacon. 

(2)  Anglican;. 

(a)  A  deacon  appointed  to  perform  divine  service 
iu  churches  and  chapels  of  which  no  one  has  the 
cure,  and  in  certain  eleemosynary  and  other  foun- 
dations. 

(b)  One  of  an  order  of  ministrants  not  ordained 
or  addressed  as  Reverend.   It  received  the  sanction 
of  the  bishops  in  July,  1866. 

(3)  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  England,  one  who 
reads  lectures  on  scientific  subjects. 

(4)  In  the  Inns  of  Court,  London,  England,  one 
who  reads  lectures  on  law;  also,  the  chaplain  of 
the  Temple. 

4.  One  who  reads  or  studies  much ;  a  studious 
person. 

5.  A  reading-book  forschools  :  a  book  containing 
passages  as  exercises  in  reading. 

II.  Print.:  One  who  reads  and  corrects  the  proof- 
sheets  of  any  work  before  publication  ;  a  corrector 
for  the  press. 

read'-Sr-shlp,  aubst.  [Eng.  reader ; -ship.]  The 
office,  post,  or  position  of  a  reader, 

rSad  -M? ,  "red  i  11,  Ted  i-lie,  adv.  [English 
ready;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  ready  manner;  quickly,  promptly,  soon, 
easily. 

"As  yon  niity  readily  see  by  turning  to  Trommius*  Con- 
cordance."—  Waterland:  Works,  i.  48. 

2.  Willingly,  promptly,  cheerfully ;  without  hesi- 
tation or  reluctance. 

"How  readily  we  wUh  time  spent  revok'd. 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again." 

Cotffper:  Task,  vl.  25. 

r6ad  -I-ness,  *red-l-nesae,  subst.  [Eng.  ready ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ready  or  prepared ; 
a  state  of  preparation  for  what  is  to  happen  or  bo 
done. 

"  We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness." 

Shakesp..-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

2.  Quickness,  promptness,  promptitude,  facility, 
aptitude ;  as,  readiness   of   thought,  readiness  of 
mind. 

3.  Cheerfulness,  willingness,  alacrity;  absence  of 
hesitation  or  reluctance. 

"  They  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind." 
-  Acts  x'vii.  11. 
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read -Ing,  *read  Inge,  'red  Inge,  /»-.  par.,  a. 

A.  Atpr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Qiven  or  addicted  to  reading  or  study ;  studi- 
ous ;  as,  a  reading  people. 

2.  Used  by  or  intended  for  readers. 

0.  .lmtubntnntii-1': 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  reads ;  perusal. 

"  To  sa  what  countenance  he  wold  make  at  the  reding 
of  it."— Ooldyng:  Justine,  fol.  68. 

2.  A  lecture  or  prelection ;  a  public  recital. 

3.  The  study  of  books. 

"  The  learned  brayne 
Which  joyneth  remlinu  with  experience." 

li«*niigur:    The  StCclC  OlOS. 

4.  The  particular  way  in  which  a  word  reads,  or 
is  written  or  urinted,  considered  with  reference  to 
textual  correctness  ;  a  lection ;  a  particular  version 
of  a  passage. 

"The  reailint,  being  corrupt  in  all  published  teiU."— 
Athenaeum,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

5.  That  which  is  road;  an  observation  made  by 
reading  or  examining  an  instrument. 

"  The  same  constant  error  of  graduation,  which  de- 
pends on  the  initial  and  final  reaitings  off  alone." — Hi  r- 
sohel:  Astronomy,  §  IBB. 

6.  Judgment,  opinion,  or  appreciation  founded 
on  or  formed  by  study,  reading,  or  observation ; 
hence,  reproduction  or  representation  in  accord- 
ance with  one's  viewer  interpretation  of  an  author's 
intention  ;  rendering,  delineation,  representation. 

II.  Legislation:  The  formal  recital  of  a  bill  by 
the  proper  officer  before  the  house  which  is  to  con- 
sider it. 

reading-book,  ».  A  book  containing  selections 
to  bo  used  as  exercises  in  reading, 

reading-boy,  «. 

Printing:  A  boy  employed  to  read  copy  to  the 
render;  a  reader's  assistant. 

reading-Closet,  ».  A  small  room  in  a  printing- 
oflico,  appropriated  to  a  printer's  reader.  [READER, 
s.,  II.] 

"  I  was  getting  an  honest  and,  1  hope,  an  honorable 
living  in  the  composing-room  or  the  i-ruiUita-climel." — 
Referee,  Jan.  10,  1888,  p.  T. 

reading-desk,  ».  A  desk  or  stand  on  which  a 
book  is  supported,  so  as  not  to  engage  or  fatigue 
the  hands  of  the  reader. 


reading-glass,  s.  A  largo  magnifying  lens,  with 
handle,  used  to  assist  iu  reading,  Ac. 

reading-room,  s.  A  rmim  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  readers  ;  a  room  furnished  with  books,  news- 
papers, periodicals,  Ac.,  to  which  persons  resort  for 
reading  or  study. 

reading-  stand,  «.    A  kind  of  reading-desk. 

rS-ad-Jottrn  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  adjourn 
(q.  v.).J  To  adjourn  again  or  a  second  time. 

"The  Parliament  was  then  readjourned  by  the  king's 
special  command."  —  Reltquiat  Wottonlancc,  p.  443. 

re  ad  journ  ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
adjournment  (q.  V.).]  The  act  of  readjourning  ;  a 
subsequent  or  succeeding  adjournment. 

re  ad  Just  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  adjust 
(q.  v.).]  To  adjust,  arrange,  or  set  in  order  anew 
or  again  ;  to  rearrange. 

r6-ad-Jfist  -8r,  «.  [Pref.  re-;  Eng.  adjust,  suff. 
•er.]  One  who  readjusts;  one  who  favors  the 
"  readjustment"  or  repudiation  of  a  public  debt. 

re  ad  Just  ment,  s.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English 
adjustment^  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  readjusting;  the 
state  of  brine  readjusted. 

•re-ad  -mlr-al,  v.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English 
ml  inirnl  (q.  v.).]  To  roappoiut  to  the  office  of  ad- 
miral. 

"Peerebrowne  .  .  .  was  agatne  readmtrald  by  Ed- 
wurd  the  Third."—  Xathc:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

rS-ad-mls  -sl6n  (as  as  sn),  *.  [Prefix  re-,  and 
Eng.  admission  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  readmitting; 
the  state  of  being  readmitted  ;  readmittauco. 

"  Your  pride  of  heart 
Prolongs  his  rea<iml*sioH."        Diyhy:  Klrlrit,  iii. 

rfi-ad-mlt  ,  r.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  admit 
(q.  v.).]  To  admit  again  or  anew. 

"Readmits  UH,  through  the  guardian  hand 
Of  elder  brothers,  to  our  Father's  throne." 

Yuung:  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

re-ad-mlt  -tanfe,  s.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English 
admittance  (q.  v.).)  The  act  of  readmitting;  the 
state  of  being  readmitted  ;  rcadinission. 


th 


"  Their  amendment  for  the  time  to  come,  had  procured 
em  readmittance."  —  Mrr  nnt;  .S<m/  and  Samuel,  ch.  r. 


reaffirmance 

re  ad  6pt  .  v.  t.     [Prefix  re-,  and  English  adopt 
(q.  v.).]    To  adopt  again  or  anew  ;  to  choose  again. 
"  Rcadtipted  to  thy  blest  embrace." 

\tiuug:  Sight  Thoughts,  ii. 

re  ad  orn  ,  r.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  adorn 
('!•  T.).]  To  adorn  anew  or  afresh. 

"  With  scarlet  honors  mi>l>irnrd,  the  tide 

Leaps  on."  Ulafkmart:  Creation,  rt 

•read  stSr, «.  [Eng.  read,  v.;  fern.  suff.  -tier.] 
A  female  reader. 

re  ad  van?e  ,  c.  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  advance 
(q.  v.).]  To  advance  again  or  afresh. 

"They  yet  should  remtvance 
To  former  height." 

Ben.  Jonson:  Kptg.  to  Sir  If.  Ooodyer*. 

tre-ad  vJr-ten-gy1,  «.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English 
advertency.  \  The  act  of  reviewing  or  again  advert- 
ing to, 

"A  rtadvcrtency  or  reapplicatlon  of  mind  to  ideas  that 
are  actually  there."— Xitrris:  Reflect,  on  Locke,  p.  9. 

read  9,  "read -1.  "read  le,  *red-ie,  *red-y,  a. 
adv.  A  «.  [A.  S.  r&de ,-  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Oer.  rerti  = 
ready;  Oer.  beteit;  O.  Sw.  reda;  Dan.  rede;  Icel. 
greidhr;  Goth,  garaids.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Prepared  at  the  moment ;  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness; furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary;  fit  or 
prepared  for  immediate  use ;  disposed  or  furnished 
In  a  manner  suited  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

"All  things  are  ready."— Matthew  uil.  4. 

2.  Quick  in  action  or  execution  ;  prompt,  nimble, 
dexterous. 

"  Open  speech,  and  rm.lu  hand." 

Hyr,m:  Kride  „/  Abydus,  ii.  20. 

3.  Apt,  willing,  disposed. 

"  1  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes." 

KHaketp. .  Twelfth  Xlght,  IT.  t. 

4.  Prepared  in  mind  or  disposition;  willing;  not 
backward  or  reluctant.    (Mark  xiv.  38.) 

5.  Quick  to  receive,  take  in,  or  comprehend  ;  not 
dull  or  backward  ;  sharp. 

"  What  H  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath." 

Saul-cup. :  Henry  It'..  It.  II.,  I.  1. 

6.  Occasioning  no  delay;  easy,  opportune,  near, 
convenient. 

"  The  readiest  way  to  mnke  thn  wench  amends." 

Shakenp..  Klchard  III.,  I.  L 
T.  Reing  at  the  point ;  near,  at  hand,  about. 
"My  heart  is  ready  to  crack."—  Shakesp. .  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  il.  2. 

8.  In  hand,  in  cash. 

"He  made  five  marks  ready  money.  '*—Shakmp.:  Measure 
for  Measure,  iv.  8. 

B.  As  ailr.:  In  a  state  of  preparation;  so  as  to 
cause  or  need  no  delay. 

"We  ourselves  will  go  rradv  armed  be  for*  the  children 
of  Israel." — Xumberf  xzzii.  17. 

0.  Assubst.:  Ready  money ;  cash.     (Usually  with 
the  def.  article.)     (X/atig.) 

"Lord  Strntt  was  not  flushed  in  ready,  either  to  go  to 
law,  or  clear  old  debt«." — Artmtfinot:  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 
IT  To  make  ready : 

1.  To  make  preparation ;  to  prepare ;  to  set  things 
in  order.     (Mark  xiv.  IS.) 

2.  Print. :  To  arrange  a  form  in  proper  position 
on  the  bed  of  a  press  or  machine,  and  to  put  on 
overlays  or  underlays  as  required. 

ready-made,  a. 

1.  Made  or  prepared  beforehand ;  kept  in  stock  or 
in  hand  ready  for  immediate  use  or  sale;  as,  ready- 
made  clothes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  articles  prepared  beforehand  or 
kept  in  stock  ;  as,  the  ready-made  department  of  a 
business. 

ready-money,  a.  Paid  or  payable  nt  the  timo 
of  purchase  or  delivery ;  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  goods  being  paid  for  when  bought  or  delivered; 
as,  a  ready-money  business. 

ready-reckoner, «.  A  book  with  tables  to  facili- 
tate calculations ;  a  book  with  tabulated  calcula- 
tions giving  the  value  of  any  number  of  things  from 
the  lowest  price  upward,  or  the  interestof  any  sum 
of  money  at  any  rate,  and  for  any  period,  from  a 
day  upward,  oVc. 

ready-witted,  a.  Having  a  ready  or  quick  wit ; 
sharp. 

•rSad -y,  <-. '.  [READT,  «.]  To  make  ready;  to 
dispose  in  order ;  to  prepare. 

"  He  had  neither  shaved  nor  readied  his  tangled  locks." 
— Brooke. 

r«-af-flrm',  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  affirm 
(q.v.).]  To  affirm  again  or  tun  .v. 

rS  af-flrm  ance,  s.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  affirm- 
ance (q.  v.).J  The  act  of  reaffirming;  a  second 
affirmation  or  confirmation. 

"  Without  revocation  of  his  error,  or  a  rcafflrmanee  after 
such  revocation." — Ayliffe:  rarero'in. 


boll,    bo~y;     po"ut,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorud,     $hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhls;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 
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re  if  fir  mi  tlon.  «.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English 
afflrmiition.]  RcafllruiaiiCf. 

rf-af-f 8r  -Sst,  f.  f.  (  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  afforest 
(q.v.).J  T<>  convert  anew  or  again  into  a  forest;  to 
TC*tore  to  the  state  of  a  forest. 

ri  i    gent,  >.    I  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  agent  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  produces  reaction. 

2.  Chfm.:  Any  substanreemployed  to  brine  about 
a  chemical  reaction  or  change  in  another  element, 
or  compound  with  the  view  generally  of  either  de- 
tecting its  presence  or  effecting  its  separation  from 
other  substances. 

it  ig  gra  va  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
aggravation  (a.  v.).] 

Hum.  ('nth.  Eccles.  Law:  The  last  monitory  pub- 
lished after  three  admonitions,  and  before  the  last 
excommunication. 

ri-a-grei  ,  o.  i.  A  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  agree 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  agree  again;  to  become  recon- 
ciled. 

•B.  Train.:  To  cause  to  agree  again;  to  recon- 
cile. 

"And  fain  to  see  that  glorious  holiday 
Of  union  which  this  discord  reayreed." 

Daniel:  CMl  War*,  Till. 

•reak  (1),  t.  JEtym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  only 
a  misprint  or  misreading  for  reate  (q.  v.).J  An 
aquatic  plant;  a  rush  (T). 

•reak  (2),*reek,  Teakes,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  freak,  a  prank. 

re  al  (1),  *re-all,  a.,  adt'.&».  [LowLat.  reali»= 
belonging  to  the  thing  itself,  from  re»=a  thing;  O. 
Fr.  real;  Fr.  reel;  Sp.  &  Port,  real;  Ital.  reate.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  things,  not  persons; 
not  personal. 

"Our  simple  idea*  are  all  real." — Locke:  Human  Under- 
standing,  bk.  11.,  oh.  xxfz. 

2.  Actually  being  or  existing ;  not  fictitious,  not 
Imaginary;  true. 

"I  waked  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  ri-u/." 

Milton:  P.  L..  Till.  810. 

3.  Genuine,  true ;  not  counterfeit  or  fictitious;  as, 
real  gold,  real  wine. 

4.  Genuine,  not   assumed,   not  sham  or  feigned; 
as,  to  appear  in  one's  real  character. 

II.  Law:  Pertaining  to  things  fixed,  permanent, 
or  immovable,  a$  lands  or  tenements,  as  real  estate. 
(Opposed  to  personal  or  mova&le.) 

B.  At  adv. :  Really,  truly,  very,  eminently,  espe- 
cially. 

tC.  At  tubtt.:  A  realist  (q.  v.). 

"Sootlsta,  Thomlsts,  Kealt,  Nominala." — Burton:  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,  p.  677. 

real-action,  ».   [ACTION,  «.,  II.  4,  (a)  (i.).] 

real-assets, ».  pi. 

Law:  Assets  consisting  in  real  estate  or  lands 
and  tenements  descending  to  an  heir,  sufficient  to 
answer  the  charges  upon  the  estate  created  by  the 
ancestor. 

real-burden,  «. 

Scott  Law :  A  burden  in  money  imposed  on  t  he 
subject  of  a  right  as  on  an  estate,  in  the  deed  by 
which  the  right  is  constituted,  and  thus  distin- 
guished from  a  personal  burden  which  is  imposed 
merely  on  the  receiver  of  the  right. 

real-chattels,  «.  pi.    [CHATTEL.] 

real-composition, ». 

l.'tn-:  An  agreement  made  between  the  owner  of 
lam!  in  countries  having  an  endowed  church  and 
tin-  parson  or  vicar,  with  consent  of  the  ordinary, 
that  such  lands  shall  bo  discharged  from  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  in  consequence  of  other  land  or 
riK-ompen-'1  given  to  the  parson  in  lieu  and  satis- 
faction tin-roof. 

real-definition,  t.    i  DEFINITION.] 

real-estate,  «.  I.amled  property;  lands,  tcne- 
inent.s  HIM!  bmditamcuta  held  for  life  or  for  some 
greater  estate. 

real-exchange,  «.  Tin-  trade  transactions  be- 
two,. n  any  twn  or  more  countries.  (Sometimes 
called  Commercial  Exchange.) 

real-focus, «. 

Optic*:  A  focus  formed  in  front  of  a  mirror  by 
converging  rays  of  light  reflecting  from  it.  Opposed 
to  the  Virtual  focus. 

real-fugue,  «. 

Music:  A  strict  fugue.  Us«d  in  opposition  to  a 
tonal  fugue.  The  answer  in  a  real  fugue  is  a  fifth 
higher  or  a  fourth  lower  than  the  subject,  note  for 
note. 


law  of  June,  1864,  the  silver  real 


real-image,  ». 

Optict:  An  image  formed  in  front  of  a  mirror 
where  the  reflected  rays  converge. 

real-laws,  ».  pi.  Laws  regulating  property  only. 

real-presence,  ».    [TRANSUBSTAXTIATJON.] 

real-property,  ».    Real  estate. 

real-radius,  «. 

Gearing:  The  radius  of  the  circle  touching  the 
crests  of  the  teeth  of  a  cogwheel. 

real-right,  >. 

Law  :  A  right  of  property  in  a  subject,  or  as  it  is 
termed  a  jut  in  re.  in  virtue  of  which  the  person 
vested  with  the  real  right  may  pursue  for  possession 
of  the  subject. 

real-servitude,  «. 

Late:  The  same  as  PKEDIAL-SEBVITTTDE  (q.  v.). 

real-things,  «.  pi.  Things  substantial  and  im- 
movable, and  the  rights  or  profits  annexed  to  or 
issuing  out  of  them. 

real-warrandlce,  ».    [WAREANDICE.] 
•real  (2),  adj.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  repali»=regal 
(q.  v.).]    Royal. 

"  Of  hia  linage  am  I,  and  hia  offapring 
By  veruy  line,  as  of  the  stok  real." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,564. 

re  -il,  «.  [Sp.]  The  old  unit  of  value  in  Spain. 
By  the  monetary  li 
was  made  to 
weigh  1-298 
grammes,  '81 
n  n  e,  and 
equivalent  to 
I  ;  cents.  The 
real  has  varied 
in  value  from 
4'/i  to  10  cents. 

t.    |  A  word  of      Spanish  Silver  Real,  ,';  less  than 

Arabic  origin,  original. 

used    by     the 

alchemists;  the  «andaracAa  of  Pliny;   Fr.  arsenic 

tulfure  rouge;  Crer.  rothvs  rauschgelb.] 

1.  A/m.  .'    A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  but 
rarely  in  crystals,  but  mostly  granular  to  compact- 
massive.    Hardness,  1-5-2  ;   specific  gravity,  3'4-3'6; 
luster,  resinous;   color  and  streak,  aurora-red   to 
orange-yellow;    transparent  to  translucent;  frac- 
ture, conchoidal  ;  brittle.    Composition:    Sulphur, 
29"9  ;  arsenic,  70-1  =  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
formula  AsS.    Occurs  in  tine  crystals  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  and  massive  in  many  localities, 
frequently  associated  with  orj>iment  (q.  v.)  ;  on  ex- 
posure to  light  changes  to  orpiment  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem.:  AsS-,.     A  sulphide  of  arsenic  formed 
artificially  by  heating  arsenic  acid  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  sulphur.     It  is  a  fusible  and  volatile 
substance,  having  an  orange-red  color,  is  used  for 
painting  and  for  the  production  of  white-fire  (q.v.). 

re    o-l  15111,  «.    [Eng.  real,  a.  ;  -i«m.] 

1.  Art:  The  representation  of  nature  as  it  actu- 
ally appears. 

"On  the  boarda  of  Kast-end  theaters  there  had  l>een 
attempts  at  striking  realign  long  before."  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  Metaph.:  The  doctrine  that  in  perception  there 
is  an  immediate  or  intuitive  cognition  of  the  ex- 
ternal object.    According  as  the  truth  of  the  testi- 
mony   is,  or   is   not,  admitted,  Sir  \V.  Hamilton 
divides  Realism  (Reid't  Works,  pp.  748,  749)   into 
Natural  Realism  (or  Dualism,  from  the  reality  of 
mind  and  the  reality  of  matter  being  admitted), 
and  Hypothetical  Realism  (or  Dualism),  in  which 
the  existence  of  an  external  world  is  affirmed,  but 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  knowledge  of 
its  existence  is  denied. 

3.  Philos.:  The  doctrine  that  every  General  Term 
(or  Abstract  Idea),  such  as  Man,  Virtue,  Ac.,  has  a 
real  and  independent  existence,  quite  irrespective 
of  any  concrete  individual  dotormination.such  as 
Smith,  Benevolence,  Ac.     (O.  H.  I^ewes).    The  doc- 
trine is  Platonic  i.li-i'*/.:  Afet.,xiii.  4),  but  attained 
It*  created  ilc>volopmont  among  the  Scholastics  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  when  two  schools  of  Realism 
exi'ted,  headed  respectively  by  Duns  Scotus  (died' 
1308)  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-74).    [SCOTISM, 
THOMISM.] 

4.  Art  and  Lit.:  Adherence  to  the  actual  as  pro- 
sented  in  real  life  and  nature.    (Opposed  to  ideal- 
ism. 

re  -al-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  real,  a.  ;  -«/.] 

1.  Art  and  Literature:  One  who  reproduces  or 
describes  nature  or  real  life,  exactly  as  it  appears 
to  him,     (Opposed  to  an  ldealint.  > 

2.  Metaph.:  One  who  admits  the  reality  of  the 
external  world.    (Opposed  to  an  Idealist.) 

3.  /  Vii'li  M.  :  One  who  supported  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  existence  of  Universal*. 

nalist.) 


(Opposed  to  a  Nomi- 


rJ-al-Ist-1C,  a.  [Eng.  realist ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  realism  or  the  real 

"Toorgneneff  himself  la  called  a  realist — the  head  of 
the  reiilltllo  school  in  fiction'"— Sor/ontr1*  Hagaziitr, 
June,  1877.  p.  258. 

re  al  1st  Ic  al  Ijf,  arff.  [English  realistic ,-  -al. 
-I//.  I  In  a  realistic  manner. 

"  Induce*  his  Imagination  to  work  realistically." — 
Scrlbner't  Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  268. 

r6-al-I-tf  (!),«.  [Fr.  rfaliU,  from  Low  Latin 
realitatem,  accus.  of  realitas,  from  reaii«=real 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  renlulnd;  Ital.  realita.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  real ;  actual  being 
or  existence  of  anything;  truth,  fact,  as  opposed  to 
mere  appearance. 

"The  reality  of  the  miraclea  of  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians."— Hartley:  Sermon*,  vol.  I.,  aer.  11. 

2.  That  which  is  real,  as  opposed  to  that  which  ''s 
in  imagination  or  appearance ;  something  intrinsi- 
cally important,  not  merely  matter  of  show.    (Con- 
fer: Hope,  68.) 

*II.  Technically: 

1.  Late:  The  same  as  REALTY  (q.  T.). 

2.  Philos. :  Any  thing  which  does  or  may  exist  of 
itself,  and  is  not  considered  as  forming  part  of  any 
other  thing. 

U  Reality  of  latot :  A  legal  term  for  all  laws  con- 
corning  property  and  things. 

•re-al-1-ty  (2),  ..  [Fr.  realM.]  [REALTY  (1).] 
Devotion,  loyalty.  (.Fuller.) 

re" -al-Iz-a-ble,  a.  [English  realtz(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  realized. 

re  9.1  I  za  tlon,  ».  [French  realisation,  from 
r(aliser=to  realize  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  realizing  or  making  real ;  the  state 
of  being  realized. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  into  bein$  or  action. 

3.  The  act  of  converting  money  into  real  proper!  y. 

4.  The   act   of   converting   property,    as   stocks, 
shares,  Ac.,  into  money. 

rS'-al-Iie,  r«'-al-Is,e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  readier, 
from  O.  Fr.  real=real  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  reali'zar;  Ital. 
realizzare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  into  real  or  actual  existence,  being, 
or  action. 

2.  To  bring  into  real  or  actual  existence  and  pos- 
session ;  to  make  tangible ;  to  acquire  as  the  result 
of  labor,  exertion,  or  pains;  to  gain;  as,  to  realize 
a  profit  from  trading. 

3.  To  impress  on  the  mind  as  a  reality;  to  believe, 
consider,  or  treat  as  real ;    to  feel  or  appreciate 
thoroughly  and  vividly  in  the  mind ;  to  appreciate 
or  understand  the  meaning,  force,  or  reality  of. 

4.  To  convert  into  real  estate ;  to  make  real  prop- 
erty. 

5.  To  render  fixed  property  available ;  to  convert 
into  money. 

"Prevented  them  from  realizing  their  securities." — 
London  Times. 

6.  To  fetch ;  to  bring  in,  as  a  price. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  convert  any  kind  of  property  into- 
money. 

rS -al-Ix-8r,  ».  [Eng.  realiz(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  realizes.  (Coleridge.) 

16  -al-I*-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [REALIZE.] 

rS  -al-Il-lng-l?,  ado.  [Eng.  realiting;  -ly.}  In 
a  realizing  manner ;  so  as  to  realize. 

rS-al-lSge',  t>.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  allege 
(q.  v.).]  To  allege  a  second  time  or  again. 

rS-al-11  -an96,  «.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  alliance 
(q.v.).]  A  renewed  alliance. 

•realllch,  odi-erb.  [REAL  (2),  adj.]  Royally. 
(C'fcaucer.) 

•rS-al-He  .  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  ally  (q.  v.).] 
To  get  in  orcfer  again ;  to  compose  or  form  anew ; 
to  reform.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  23.) 

rS-al-iy,  «re-al  He,  adu..  [Eng.  real  (1) ;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  a  real  manner;  in  reality ;  in  fact  and  not  in 
appearance  only;  actually,  truly,  indeed,  in  truth. 

2.  In  truth,  indeed.     (Used  as  a  slight  corrobora- 
tion  «>f  an  opinion  or  statement.) 

realm,  *realme.  *reame,  •reaume,  •reome, 
•roialme,  *ryalme,  «.  [O.  Fr.  realme,  rea 
roialme  (Fr.  roj/aunw),fromaLowLat.*reffaIi'me», 
from  Lat.  regalis  (O.  Fr.  real,  roial;  Fr.  roi/al)  = 
royal,  regal  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Sp.  realme,  reame;  Ital. 
reami.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  royal  jurisdiction,  territory,  or  extent  of  gor- 
rrnnient;  a  kingdom ;  the  dominion  of  a  king. 
"  I  weigh'd  the  danger,  which  my  rfa/m«  stood  in. 
By  this  my  iaaue's  fall." 

p.:  Henry  fill.,  ii.  4. 


ate.     fat,     fare,     amldgt,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    nir,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or.     w'dre.     wolf,     wSrk,     whft,     s6n;     mute,     cnb,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     OB  =  «;     ey  =  i.      qn  =  kw. 


realmless 
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rear 


2.  Hence,  generally,  a  province,  a  department,  a 
region,  a  sphere,  a  domain. 

44  Through  all  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute." 

Dryden:  .IliKflecknoe,  6. 

til.  Zoogeography:  A  term  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  A. 


r$  in  I  mi    tion,  ».     [Pref.  re-.  andE:!*.  onima-  re  aP  Pe'ar    ance,  «.     [Pref.    re-,  and    English 

tion  (q.  v.).]    Tho  act  of  reanimating,  reviving,  or  appearance  (q.  v.).]    The  act  or  stiitc  of  n-aj.pear- 

ri'-tonngtohfe;  the  act  of  giving  life,  spirit,  or  ing;  a  second  or  new  appearance, 
vigor  to;  the  stair  of  being  roannnatod  ;  renewed 


animation,  courage,  spirit,  or  life. 


Allen   (Bull.  i/tw.  Comp.  ZoOl.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  rS-^n-nSx  ,  r.  t.    [Prcf.  re-,  and  English  annex 

ii.)  for  the  division  of  the  earth  in  accordance  witli  (q.v.).]    To  annox  again  or  anew;  to  reunite,  to 

what  hit  calls  4i  the  law  of  circumpolar  distribution  rejoin, 

of  life  in  zones."  ..An  ambltion  to  purchase  and  mm>i<w  that  dutchy.'4— 

rSalm  -ISss,  adj.    [Eng.  readu,-  -lesf.]   Destitute  Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  40. 

or  deprived  of  a  realm.    (Keats.)  re  an  nex  a    tion,   t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English 

rS-al  ness,  «.    [Eng.  real;  -ness.]    The  quality  "ta'feX^f'b^ng'1re(Innexerdle  8Ct  "'  r°8nDeling ;  th* 
or  state  of  being  real ;  reality. 

rS-»-n(Jlnt  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  anoint 

*re-al-ty  (1),  *re-al-tee,  ».    [O.  Fr.  rtalte,  from  (q.v.).]    To  anoint  a  second  time  or  anew. 
Lat.  regalitatem,  accus.  of  ngaUtat,  from  regalis= 
regal  (q.v.)  ;  Ital. 

1.  Royalty. 


"  Ther  may  men  f  est  and  reattee  beholde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,840. 

2.  Loyalty,  faithfulness. 

"  Where  faith  and  really 
Remain  not."  .W/Hi.ii  •  P.  /.-.  rl.  114. 

rt  -»l-tf  (2),  *re-al  tie,  ».    [The  same  word  as 
rettlitu  (l).J 
•1.  Ord.Lang.:  Reality. 

"  The  nearly  couching  of  each  realtfe." 

More:  Life  of  the  Soul,  II.  12. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Immobility,  or  the  fixed,  permanent  nature  of 
that  kind  of  property  called  real. 

(2)  Real  property  (q.  v.). 

ream  (1),  *reme,  «.  [A.  &.,  cogn.  with  German 
raum.]  Cream  ;  the  cream-like  froth  on  ale. 

41  That  on  is  white  so  milkes  rtmc." 

ArtlK'tu-  and  Merlin,  p.  66. 

ream  (2),  *reame,  *reeme,  *reme,  «.  [O.  Fr. 
ratme.  rayme  (Fr.  rame),  from  Arab,  rizmat  (pi. 
rizam)—&  bundle.  Cotton  paperwas  manufactured 
in  Spain,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Moors, 
hence  the  Arabic  origin  of  the  word.  It.  risma.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  paper  of  any  size   containing 
twenty  quires  or  480  sheets.    A  common  practice  is 
now  to  count  500  sheets  to  the  ream. 

2.  Hence  used  for  a  largo  quantity  of  paper. 

ream(3),».    [RIEM.] 


•ream  (4),  *reme,  s. 
clamor. 

ream  W.v.  i. 
mantle.    (Scotch. 


[A. S.  hream.]    Shouting, 
[REAM  (1),  mbst.]    To  cream,  to 
[A.S.(a)rrf!ma».J    To 


*ream(2),*reme  m,t>.  t. 
stretch  out,  to  extend. 

ream  (3),  *reme  (2),  r.  /.  [A.  S.  nimi'on,  ryman, 
from  nim=room  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  ryma;  O.  L.  German 
rumian ;  O.  H.  Gor.  nimman.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  stretch. 

"  His  perching  homes  are  reamed  a  yard  beyond  assize." 
A  Herrinu's  Tayle  (1598). 


"Reanotnted  mounts  th'  imperial  chair." 

Orayton:  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

ri  -an-BwSr  (w  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
answer,  v.  (q.  v.).]  To  answer  again  ;  to  correspond 
to;  to  compensate,  to  repay ;  to  make  amends  for. 
(Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  iii.  6.) 

reap,  *repe,  r.  t.  A  i.  [A.  S.  rtpan,  rypan ;  cogn. 
with  put.  rapen'Ger.  ravfen;  Goth,  raupjan;  A.  S. 
rip,ryp=&  reaping,  harvest,  ic.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  down,  as  grain,  witli  a  sickle,  scythe,  or 
reaping-machine;    to  cut  down  and  gather  when 
ripo  and  ready. 

14  In  all  other  'quarters  the  corn  was  reaped  down.4' — 
Ooldlngr:  CVMOr,  p.  104. 

2.  To  cut  down  and  gather  the  crop  of;  to  clear 
of  a  crop,  especially  of  a  grain  crop ;  as  to  reap  a 
field. 

II.  Figuratively: 
fl.  To  shave,  to  shear. 

"His  chin  new  reaped." — Snakesp.:  BenryIV.,Pt.  S.,\.  3. 
2.  To  obtain  as  a  reward  or  return,  or  as  the  fruit 
of  one's  labors  or  exertions. 

44  Of  our  labors  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain." 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  It.  HI.,  T.  7. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  perform  tho  act  or  operation  of  reap- 
ing;  to  cut  and  gather,  as  a  grain  crop,  with  a 
sickle,  scythe,  or  reaping-machine. 

44 They  that  reap,  inu-i  nheaf  and  hind  " 

Slialcetp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  receive  the  fruit   or  tho  reward  of 
works  or  labor. 

in   joy." — Psalm 


"They  that  BOW   in  tears  shall   »vaj» 
cxxvi.  6. 

reap,  *reepe,  «.    [REAP,  r.]    A  bundle  of  grain, 
reap  -8r,  *rep-er,  ».    [Eng.  rr«p,  v. ;  -«-r.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  reaps;   one  who  cuts  grain  with  a 
sickle,  scythe,  or  reaping-machine. 

2.  Specif.:   A  machine  for  cutting  grain  in  the 
field;  a  reaping-machine  (q.  v.). 

II.  P/o. .'  One  who  gathers  in  the  fruit  of  works 
2.  To  enlarge,  to_bevel  out,  as  a  hole  in  metal,  the  or  labor. 

reap    Ing,  *rep  ing,  pr.  par.  or  n.    [REAP,  r.] 

reaping-hook,  *.  A  curved  blade  of  steel,  set  in 
a  short  handle,  and  used  for  reaping;  a  sickle. 
(MiK'niiliii/:  Horatiut,  xiv.) 

reaping-machine,  0.  A  machine  for  reaping  or 
cutting  down  grain  in  the  field.  There  aro  numer- 
ous varieties. 

If  Properly  speaking,  the  reaping-hook  (repre- 
sented B.  C.  1490  in  a  narvest  scene  on  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  and  still  in  use)  and  the  scythe  are  reaping- 
machines;  but  the  term  is  generally  confined  to 


bore  of  a  cannon,  oVc. 

II.  ffaut, :  To  open  for  calking. 

ream  Sr,  rlm-mer,  s.  [Eng.  ream  (3),  v.;  -er.] 
A  tool  used  to  enlarge  a  hole,  and  bring  it  to  a 
shape  the  counterpart  of  the  tool,  whether  cylin- 
drical or  tapering. 

ream  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REAM  (3),  t'.] 

reamlng-blt,  s.  A  broach  of  hardened  steel, 
having  a  taper  form  and  angular  cutting  edges. 

reamlng-lron, « 


Naut. :  A  blunt  chisel  used  for  opening  the  seams    the  modern  machines,  in  which  operations  formerly 


[RHENE.]    A  furrow,  a  wat 
[Prcf.  re-,  and  English 


rean,  *rene,  *. 
course,  a  gutter. 

re-Sn  -I-m&te,  v.  I.  &  i. 
intimate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  revive;  to  restore  to  life,  to  resuscitate,  as 
a  person  dead  or  apparently  dead. 

"Alcestis,  a  reanimated  cone." 

Wordsworth:  Laodamfa. 

2.  To  revive ;  to  give  life  or  spirit  to  when  dull  or 
languid  ;  to  remvigorate. 

"Variety  reanimates  the    attention." — Reynolds:    Dis- 
c>'nrses,  viii. 

3.  To  give  spirit,  life,  courage,  or  vigor  to;  as,  to 
r«  animate  troops. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  revive. 

"Reanimating  *t  this  little  apology."— .Vad  D'Arblays 
i -i  cilia,  bk.  iz.,  ch.  v. 


discharge  

Gaul  A.  D.  70).  Six  or  seven  other  machines  fol- 
lowed in  England  within  the  next  thirty-six  years. 
In  1822  a  self-sharpening  mowing  machine  was  pat- 
ented in  this  country.  Between  1852  and  1874nearly 
three  thousand  patents  for  reaping  machines  were 
taken  out  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  most 
celebrated  are  McCormick's.  invented  about  INtl, 
and  improved  in  1846,  and  Wood's  reaping  and  au- 
tomatic binding  machine,  first  used  in  1874.  At  a 
competition  between  three  reaping  machines,  held 
near  Paris,  in  1855,  the  American  machine  cnt  an 
acre  in  twenty-two  minutes,  the  English  in  sixty-six 
minutes,  and  the  Algerian  in  seventy-two  minutes. 

r<-*p-pkr'-el,  f.  t.    [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  apparel, 
v.  (q.  v.)]    To  clothe  again  or  afresh. 

r6-M>-pe'ar',  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  appear 
(q.v.).]    To  appear  again  or  anew. 

"  Long  absent  Harold  reappear*  at  last." 

Byron:  Cnilde  Harold,  iii.  8. 


ciition  (q.  v.).]    The  act  of  n-appljiuK,  tin-  .-late  of 
plie  " 


r6  ap  pll  ca    tion,  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  «;_; 
ation  (q.  v.).]    T' 
being  roappiied. 

r6-e,p-piy  ,  r.  f.  or  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  apply 
(q.v.).]  To  apply  again  or  afresh. 

re  aP  Point  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  npiioint 
(q.  v.).]  To  appoint  again  or  anew. 

re  aP  point  ment,  ».  [Pref.  r.--,  ami  English 
appointment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  ol  rcappointing;  tho 
state  of  being  reappointed ;  a  second  or  new  ap- 
pointment. 

r«5  ap-por -tlon,  v.  t.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  English 
apportion  (q.  v.).]  To  apportion  anew. 

re  ap  pb'r  tion  ment,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
apporft'onmenf  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  reapportioning ; 
a  second  or  renewed  apportionment. 

re  ap  proach  ,  v.  t.  or  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
approach  (q.  v.).j  To  approach  again  or  anew. 

rear,  "re're,  «.  4  a.  (O.  French  riere= backward, 
behind;  Fr.  orriire  (Mid.  Eug.  arere),  from  Latin 
re(ro= backward;  re-=backward.J 

A.  At  substantive: 

1.  That  which  is  behind  or  at  the  back ;  the  last  in 
order;  the  hinder  or  back  part;  the  background. 
(Generally  used  in  the  phrases  at,  in,  or  tothe  rear.) 

44  For  while  one  party  he  opposed. 
His  rear  was  suddenly  enclosed." 

Butter:  Uudtbras,  i.  3. 

2.  Specif. :  That  part  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops 
which  stands  or  marches  behind  the  rest ;  tho  part 
of  a  fleet  which  is  behind  the  other  ships.   (Opi>osed 
to/ron<  or  fan.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  stationed  in,  or  com- 
ing at  tho  rear  or  back  ;  last,  hindcrmost ;  as,  a  rear 
rank,  a  rear  guard. 

1[  To  bring  up  the  rear:  To  come  last  or  latest. 

rear-admiral,  «.    [ADMIRAL.] 

rear-front, «. 

Mil.:  Theri'ar  rank  of  a  company  or  body  of  men 
when  faced  about  and  standing  in  that  position. 

rear-guard,  *rere-guard, ». 

Mil. :  A  body  of  troops  who  march  in  tho  rear  of 
tho  main  body  to  protect  it,  anil  bring  up  stragglers. 
(Used  also  figuratively.) 

"Mr.  Valiant  came  behind,  !>eing  rfar-t/nard,  for  fear 
leHtperadvenlurt'KOine  fiend,  or  dragon,  or  giant,  or  thief, 
should  full  upon  their  rear,  and  t>o  do  mischief." — Bun* 
VUH:  nturim's  I'royress,  |>t.  ii. 

rear-line, ». 

Mil.:  Thelinein  the  roar  of  an  army. 

rear-rank,  s. 

Mil, :  The  lino  or  rank  of  a  body  of  troops  which 
is  in  the  rear. 

rear-vault,  *. 

Arch.:  A  small  vault  interposed  between  the 
tracery  or  glass  of  a  window  and  the  inner  face  of 
tho  wall. 

rear,  *rere,  rare,  a.    [RARE  (2),  a.] 

'rear,  adr.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  rather  (q.  v.).] 
Early. 

trear  (1),  v.  t.  [REAR,  «.]  To  place  or  set  in  the 
rear. 

44  We  cannot  flank  and  rear  our  discourses  with  military 
allusions." — Scott:  Sermon  before  Artttl.  Comjtanu. 

rear  (2),  *rere,  t'.  t.  &  i.  [A.  8.  rderan,  for 
rrf«an  =  to  make  to  rise,  a  causal  form  from  ri«an= 
In  rise;  Icel.  rewa=to  raise.  Reur  and  raise  are 
doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  become  orect ;  to  raise : 
to  lift  up ;  to  elevate. 

"High  in  his  hands  he  reared  the  golden  bowl." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ixii.  14. 

2.  To  cause  to  rise  by  building;  to  construct,  to 
raise,  to  build. 

"Lett*  a  fair  tabernacle  in  honor  of  hym  rere." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  20. 

*:!.  To  move  upward ;  to  cause  to  pass  higher. 
44  Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear*d." 

Hilton:  P.  R..  ii.  286. 

*4.  To  set  in  a  high  place;  to  place  high. 
"Rear  it  [his  head]  in  the  place  your  father's  stands." 
Shakes?.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i 

5.  To  bring  up  to  maturity,  as  young;  to  cherish, 
to  foster,  to  educate,  to  instruct. 

44 1'  11  not  rear  another's  issue.'4 

Skakesp.:    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

6.  To  raise ;  to  breed,  as  cattle,  &c. 


boil,    b<5y;     pffut,    Jowl;     cat, 
-cian,      -tlan  =  «han.     -tion. 


5ell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cioua,     -sious  =  Bhus.     -ble,     -die,     AT.  -  bel,     del. 


reardorse 

*7.  To  exalt,  to  elevate,  to  raise. 
••  Charity  decent,  modest,  easy,  kin. I. 
Mortens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind 

Prior.    (Todd.) 

•8.  To  rouse. 

"From  o  strete  tyl  another  rerid  up  al  the  town." 
Chauter(l):  Tale  of  Beryn. 

•f.  To  obtain,  to  take  away. 

"He  in  an  open  turney  lately  held 
Fro  me  the  honor  of  that  gamn  did  rearr." 

Spenser:  f.  <).,  IV.  vi.  6. 

•10.  To  stir  up ;  to  oxcite,  to  raise. 
"Would  afterward  afresh  the  sleeping  evil  rearr." 

tftimn  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  S4. 

B.  /n/ran*. :  To  riseon  the  hind  legs,  as  a  horse ; 
to  assume  an  erect  position. 

"He  rears  upright,  curvets,  and  leaps." 

elMllvajs.1   \'enus  and  Adonis,  279. 

rear  done. 'rear  d6ss. suhst .  [REREDOS.]  An 
open  he  trth  for  tiro  without  a  grate. 

riiar  ir.suli*!.  [  Eng.  rear,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  rears. 

"Pholtie,  the  rearer  of  the  steed." 

Leats:  Statins:  Thebatd  x. 

r«  ar  -gtte.  v.  t.  [  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  argue  (q.  v.).] 
To  argue  again  or  anew ;  to  argue  over  again. 

rear    Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [REAH  (2),  v.] 

rearlng-bit, «. 

V.imV/'-:  A  bit  having  a  curved  mouthpiece, 
which  forms  tho  flattened  side  of  a  ring,  to  each 
side  of  which  are  attached  driving-rein  rings,  while 
on  the  lower  side  is  another  ring  of  tho  same  size, 
Into  which  the  martingale-strap  is  buckled,  to  pre- 
vent the  horse  lifting  his  head  when  rearing. 

•re'ar  If,  adv.  [English  rear,  adv.  ;-ly.]  Early, 
soon.  (Fletcher.) 

re'ar   most,   adj.    [English   rear,  s.,  and  most.] 
Farthest  in  the  roar  or  from  tho  front ;  last. 
"These  of  the  rearmost  only  left  behind." 

ll'iirf    l.ii.-nii .  Pharsalla  iii. 

rear   tnifuse,  *.    [REREMOUSB.] 

re  ar  range  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  arrange 
(q.  v.). |  To  arrange  anew  or  afresh. 

re  ar  range  -mint,  subst.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
iii-ritniii'iiirnt  (q.  v.).]  Tho  act  of  rearranging;  the 
state  of  being  rearranged. 

rear  ward,  *rere  ward,  *rere  warde,  ».  A  a. 
[Short  for  arerrirnrdr,  from  Mid.  Kng.  arere  = 
behind,  and  trarde  =  a  guard.  Rearward  and  rear- 
guard are  thus  doublets.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  roar-guard;  the  part  of  an  army  which 
marches  in  tho  rear ;  the  last  troop. 

"I  brought  a  squadron  of  our  readiest  shot 
From  out  our  rearward,  to  begin  the  fight." 

Drtiitrti.  Spanish  Tragedy,  i. 

2.  The  rear  or  latter  part  of  anything;  tho  tail 
end  ;  the  train  behind, 

"Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light, 
Shall  be  in  rennrard  of  the  fight." 

Scot/.   Hnrmlon,  »i.  24. 

B.  As  adj. :  At,  in,  or  toward  the  rear ;  rear. 

r«  aa  c, gnd  ,  v.  i.  4  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ascend 
(q.T.).J 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rUo.  ascend,  or  mount  again. 

"If  our  t>eliterer  up  to  heaven 
Must  reaseend."          Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  480. 

B.  Trans.:  To  mount  or  ascend  into  again. 

"  He  mounts  aloft,  and   t-easfrnds  the  skies." 

A'litiH'in    Ori'l:  Metamorphosis  11L 
r*  aa  (en    alon  *.  [  Pref.  >•<•-,  and  Eug.  ascension 
(q.  T.).]    Tho  act  of  reasccuding;  a  remounting. 

r6-M  Cint  ,  «.  [Pref.  re-, and  Eng.  ascent  (Q..V.).] 
A  returning  ascent ;  an  acclivity. 

"Hence  the  declivity  Is  sharp  and  short, 
And  such  the  reasernl" 

f  •trper;  T<isk,l.SZ1. 

reas/  6n,  'res  on,  'res-oun,  *rels  un.  s.  &  a. 
[Old  FT.  raimn,  reson  (Fr.  r<nV>ii).  from  Latin 
rationrm,  accus.  of  rnfin  =  rnckoning.  reason,  from 
ratus.  pa.  par.  of  r*<>r  =  lo  think;  Sp.  rn:on;  Tort. 
razain,  razao;  Ital.  ragione.\  [BATE,  «.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"The word  reason  luelf  is  far  from  being  pr«c(«e  In 
iu  meaning.  In  common  and  popular  discourse  it  d*noti>-4 
th.it  i>wwur  by  which  we  distinguish  truth  from  fill- 
Mini  right  from  wrong,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled   to 
combine  moans  for  the  attainment  of  particular  ends  " 
Stewart,  OJ  the  Human  Mind. 
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2.  Due  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty ;  reason- 
ing;  r.-iliiNMiiation  ;  the  deduction  of  consequences 
from  promises;  right .judgment. 

"  When  she  (the  soal]  ratea  things,  and  moves  from 

ground  to  ground. 
The  name  of  Reason  she  obtains  by  this. 

Darin:  Immortal! If  of  the  Soul. 

3.  That  which  is  in  accordance  with  or  conform- 
able to  right  judgment  or  tho  principles  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty. 

"Thou  speakest  reason." 

Shakesp..  Much  Ado  about  Xothiag,  v.  1. 

4.  Ilence,  specifically : 

(1)  That  which  is  reasonable,  right,  just,  or  fair; 
that  which  reason  dictates  or  suggests. 

"I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason."— Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  I 

(2)  Moderation;  moderate  claims,  demands,  or 
pretensions. 

"The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to  fro- 
son." — Addison. 

|5.  Argumentation,  discourse,  speech. 
"  Fleah  stays  no  farther  reason." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  151. 

6.  A  motive,  ground,  or   cause  acting  upon  the 
mind ;  tho  basis  or  ground  for  any  opinion,  conclu- 
sion, or  determination ;  that  which  is,  or  is  alleged 
or  supposed  to  be,  tho  ground  or  motive.    (1  Peter 
iii.  15.) 

7.  An  efficient  cause ;  a  final  cause ;  explanation  ; 
that   which    explains   or   accounts   for   anything. 
(Joshua  ix.  13.) 

8.  Used  elliptically  for,  There   is   good    reason 
for  it. 

"He  is  prepared,  and  reason,  too,  he  should." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

*9.  Relation  between  quantities;  ratio,  propor- 
tion, (/farrow.) 

•10.  The  act  of  reckoning. 

"He  bigan  for  to  putte  r»omi."—  Wucliffe:  Matthetc 
xviii.  24. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  History:    On  November  10,  1793,    the   French 
National  (..onventiou  ordered  tho  worship  of  tho 
Goddess  of  Reason.    Madame  Maillard.  selected  as 
such  a  goddess,  was  drawn  on  a  splendid  car  to  tho 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  to  receive  homage  from 
the    multitude.      For  some  time  afterward    that 
cathedral  was  designated  the  Temple  of  Reason. 

2.  Logic:  The  promise  or  premises  of  an  argu- 
ment, and  especially  tho  minor  premise. 

3.  Metaph.:  The  power  of  thinking  consecutively ; 
the  power  of  passing  in  mental  review  all  the  facts 
and  principles  tearing  on  a  subject,  and,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  their  bearings,  drawing 
conclusions  in  many  cases  conformable  with  truth. 
Reason,  weighing  facts,  discovers  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, calculates  eclipses,  weighs  the  planets,  ascer- 
tains the  constituent  elements  of  tho  sun,  and  even 
of  more  distant  worlds.    It  can  exorcise  itsolf  on 
tho  most  abstract  and  spiritual  theories,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  a  simpler  character.     Reid   (Essay  vi., 
ch.   iii.)  distinguished  between   reason   and  judg- 
ment, considering  tho  sphere  of  the  former  to  be 
proposition!   capable  of  demonstration.    Stewart 
(Philosophy  Human  Mind,  pt.  ii.,  Prelim.  Observ.) 
considered  tho  word  reason  as  ambiguous.    In  com- 
mon discourse  it  denotes  tho  power  of  discriminat- 
ing truth  from  falsehood,  and  right  from  wrong. 
To  those  ho  adds  the  power  of  devising  means  to 
accomplish  ends ;  or  reason  may  bo  limited  to  tho 
power  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood ;  or  it 
may  be  u.sed  of  our  rational  power  in  general,  or  of 
tho  discursive  faculty  alone.    Brown  (Phil.  Hum. 
3fin(i.  lect.  Ii.)  thinks  that  there  is  no  faculty  of 
reason,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  rela- 
tive  suggestions.    Immanuel    Kant's    Critique    of 
Purr    Reason  appeared  1781.    [KANTIAN  PHILOSO- 
PHY.]   Mill  (Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.)  considers  reasoning 
in  its  extended  sense  to  bo  synonymous  with  infer- 
ence, and  divides  it  into  induction,  t.  e.,  reasoning 
from    particulars  to  generals,  and  ratiocination, 
reasoning  from   generals  to  particulars.    Formerly 
it  was  believed  that  of  the  whole  visible  creation 
man  alone  was  capable  of  reasoning:  but  Darwin 
(Descent  of  Man,  pt.  I.,  ch.  iii.)  considers  that  only 
a  few  persons  now  dispute  that  animals  possess 
some  rjower  of  reason.    Their  actions  may  be  due 
to  instinct  01  to  the  association  of  ideas,  tho  last- 
namod  principle  being  connected  with  reason. 

•B.  AsadJ. :  Reasonable.    (Bacon.) 

r  (1)  I n  reason,  in  all  reason :  In  justice  or  fair- 
ne"  ;  with  duo  reganl  to  reason. 

•i ::)  Ti>  do  reason  ( Fr.  fatre  raison) :  To  do  satis- 
f action. 

"At  thy  reiiuest  I  will  <t<>  reason,  any  reason."—  Shakesp.: 
Tempest,  iii.  1 

•(:!)  To  give  or  yield  reason :  To  give  account;  to 
account. 

"And  I  wye  to  you  that  of  every  ydel  word  t!iat  men 
speken:  the!  achul  trine  resoun  thereof  in  the  day  of 
doom."—  Wycllffe.-  Matt.  ilL 


reasonably 


(4)  To  have  reason  (Fr.  avoir  rainon) :  To  be 
right. 

"Mr.  Mechlin  hat  reason."— Footr:  The  1'nmmissarv, 
lit.  1. 

*i3i  Thrrr  it  no  reason  but:  It  is  necessary;  it 
cannot  be  helped ;  of  necessity. 

"  There  Is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind." 

Knakesp..-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

rea?  6n,  *res  on,  v.  i.  it  t.  [REASON,  s.  Fr. 
rataonner;  Sp.  razonar;  Ital.  razionare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  use  or  exercise  the  faculty  of  reason;    to 
ratiocinate ;  to  deduce  consequences  from  premises. 

"Reason  thus  with  life." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  I.  \. 

2.  To  argue,  to  debate;  to  set  forth  propositions 
and  the  inferences  from  them ;  to  discuss  a  propo- 
sition by  adducing  promises  and  deducing  infer- 
ences from  them,    i  .i<  t*  xxiv.  25.) 

3.  To  discourse,  to  talk,  to  converse. 

"Krason  with  the  fellow  where  he  heard  this." 

Shakesp. :  Corfolanus,  iv.  6, 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  examine,  debate,  or  canvass  by  arguments; 
to  discuss,  to  argue. 

"1  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
because  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  1.  4. 

2.  To  persuade  by  reasoning  or  argument ;  as,  to 
reason  one  out  of  an  opinion. 

•3.  To  support  with  reasons  or  arguments ;  to 
plead  for. 

"  This  hoy  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  hare, 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship. 
Doth  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Thau  i  hon  hast  to  deny  't." 

Shakesp.:  Corfolanus,  v.  3. 

reas.  6n  a  ble,  *res-on-a-ble,  adj.  [French 
mixiiiiiiiilili',  from  Lat.  rationabilis;  Sp.  raionable; 
Ital.  nuionoMIe.l 

1.  Having  tho   faculty   of  reason  ;   endued  with 
reason  ;  rational ;  as,  a  reasonable  being. 

2.  Governed  by  or  acting  in  accordance  with  rea- 
son ;    amenable  to  reason  or  common  sense ;   not 
extravagant  or  excessive  in  ideas,  opinions,  or  no- 
tions. 

"A  man  is  more  resonabls 
Than  woman  is."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,023. 

3.  Conformable  or  agreeable  to  reason  ;  rational ; 
not  unreasonable  or  extravagant. 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude."— Macaulau:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  HI. 

4.  Not  exceeding  tho  bounds  of  reason,  fairness, 
or  common  sense ;  not  extravagant,  excessive,  or 
immoderate ;  fair,  equitable,  moderate ;  as,  a  rea- 
sonable claim,  a  reasonable  law  or  rule. 

5.  Tolerable,  moderate ;  being  in  mediocrity. 

"If  he  be  of  any  reasonable  stature." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  n'lves  of  Windsor,  lit  3 

6.  Moderate  in  price;   not  excessive  or  extrava- 
gant in  price. 

"Feeding  materials  of  all  kinds  are  unusually  reason- 
able just  noajr."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

^1  Reasonable  and  probable  cause : 

Law:  A  plea  raised  in  defending  an  action  fur 
false  imprisonment.  It  is  that  there  was  reasonable 
and  probable  cause  for  giving  one  into  custody. 

•reasonable-aid,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  duty  claimed  by  a  feudal  lord 
from  his  tenants  to  aid  him  in  marrying  his  daugh- 
ter. 

reas   6n  a  ble  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  reasonable;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reasonable;  agree- 
ableness  to  reason ;  the  state  or  quality  of  bein^  in 
conformity  with,  or  supported    and   justified  by, 
reason ;  conformity  to  rational  principle-. 

"The  consistency  and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine." 
— Hartley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  14, 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reasonable,  fair, 
moderate,  or  equitable ;  freedom  from  extravagance 
or  excess ;  fairness. 

"There  was  a  patience,  a  reasonableness,  a  good  nature, 
a  good  fuith,  which  nobody  had  anticipated.  — Mnciiulii*: 
Hist.  Una.,  ch.  nil. 

•3.  The  faculty  of  reasoning;  reason,  rationality. 

"Patricius  and  some  others  hare  been  bold  to  mnke 
reasonableness  not  the  specific  difference  of  the  humane 
nature."— Hale:  Ortg.  of  Mankind,  p.  16. 

reag    6n  a  bljf,  adt-.    [Eng.  reasonable} ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  reasonable  manner  ;  in  conformity  with  or 
agreeably  to  reason ;  consistently  with  reason. 

"  Reasonably  oblige  the  suthor  to  aay  somewhat  in  do* 
feme."— Dryden:  Kellgto  ^alcl.  (Prof.) 

2.  In  a  reasonable  manner  or  degree ;  not  extrava- 
gantly or  excessively ;  moderately. 


ttte,     fit,     fare.     ».mld«t.     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    w«t,     he're.     camel,    h«r,    th«re;     pine.    pit.    sire,    air,     marine;    g6,     p»t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who.     s6n;     mote,     cob,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrian.     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


reasoner 
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rebec 


ance  to ; 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  6. 
2.  To  reinsure  (q.  T.). 

"  Ere  'tis  too  late  wish'd  health  to  reassure." 

Churchill:  Gotham,  bk.  ill. 

re  as  sUr  er  (sttr  as  shttr),  s.  [English  re- 
assur(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  reassures. 

re>s  tl  ness,  s.  [English  reasty;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  reasty  or  rancid  ;  rancid- 
ness. 


3.  Tolerably,  moderately,  in  a  moderate  degree,       2.  Reinsurance, 
fairly.  «•  JJo  reassurance  shall  be  lawful  except  the  former  in- 

"Ifwe  can  by  industry  make  our  deaf  and  dumb  per-    «urer  shall  be  insolvent,  a  bankrupt,  or  dead."— Black. 
MHIS  rrnitonably  perfect  in  the  language  and  pronuncia-     stone.:  Comment.,  bk,  ii.,  oh.  30. 
tiou."-//o(*!r:  Elements  of  Speech.  re  as  sUre    (sttr  as  shttr),  v.  t.    [Prof,  re-,  and 

reas -6n  8r,  «.    [Eng.  reason,  v. ;  -er.J    One  who    Eng.^awure  (q.T.).] 
reasons  or  argues ;  an  arguer. 

*reas  -6n  fill,  *res-on  ful,  a.  [English  reason; 
-ful(l).]  Reasonable. 

"rSas.  -6n-f ul-lyc,  'reas  on  ful-11,  adv.  [Eng. 
reasonful ;  -ly .]  Reasonably. 

r6as,    on-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [REASON,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  Aspr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Tbe  act,  process,  or  art  of  exercising  the  fac- 
ulty of  reason ;  the  act  or  faculty  of  employing 
reason  in  argument ;  argumentation,  ratiocination ; 
reasoning  power. 

2.  The  reasons  or  arguments  employed   by  one 
who  reasons  or  argues;  the  proofs  or  arguments 
rolled  on  by  a  disputant. 

"This  reasoning,  which  was  in  truth  as  unanswerable 
as  that  of  Euclid,  brought  the  debate  to  a  speedy  close." 
— lUacaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Disputation,  discussion,  argumentation.   (Acts 
xxviil.  27.) 

•reas  6n  1st,  s.  [Eng. reason;  -ist.]  A  follower 
of  reason ;  a  rationalist. 

"Such  persons  are  now  commonly  called  reasontsts  and 
rationalists,  to  distinguish  them  from  true  reasoners  and 
rational  inquirers." — Waterland:  Works,  viii.  67. 

reas    6n  less,  a.    [Eng.  reason;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  or  void   of   reason;  irrational;  in- 
capable  of  reasoning. 

"Things  reasonless  thus  warn'd  by  nature  be. 
Yet  I  devour'd  the  bait  was  laid  for  me." 

Drayton:  Kosamond  to  King  Henry. 

2.  Against  reason  or  common  sense;  unreason- 
able ;  senseless. 

"Happy  combination  of  external  circumstances,  and 
other  aucn  reasonless  phrases  us  may  seem  to  explain  the 
frame  of  the  universe  apart  from  mind."  -Blackie:  Self- 
Culture,  p.  60. 

rS-aB-sSm  -blage  (age  us  Ig}.  ».   [Pref.  re-,  and 

Kng.  assemblage  (q.  v.).]  A  renewed  or  fresh  assem- 
blage. 

rS-as-sSm'-ble,  r.  t.  &  i..  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
assemble  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive:  To    assemble    afresh;    to    collect 
together  again. 

"  Reassembling  our  afflicted  power*." 

Milton,  r.  L.,i.  186. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  assemble  orcome  together  again. 
rfi-as-sSrt',  v.  t.    [Prefix  re-,  and  English  assert 

(q.  v.).J    To  assert  anew. 

"With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fame. 
Shall  great  Ulysses  reassert  his  claim." 

I'ope.i  llomer'a  (Mlyssey  xvii.  147. 


ri-bip  tlsm,  subtt.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  baptism 
(q.  T.).]  A  second  or  repeated  baptism. 

re  bap  tlst,  «.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  bnptitt 
(q.  T.).]  One  who  baptizes  again;  one  who  is  re- 
baptized. 

_  -,    .  *r«  bip  M  zi -tion,  «.     [Fr.  r#6«p»i'»afion.]    A 

»°  ?^,U7™n*°™  ?.?1T^  I?f^oaru(<<>  °F  B88V  :'    **on<l  baptism ;  renewal  of  baptism. 

"In  miiintalnanre  of  rebaptltatloH,  their  argument* 
are  built  upon  this,  that  hereticks  are  not  any  pan  of  the 
church  of  Christ."—  Hooker:  Kxlei.  Polltt,  bk.  T.,  g  61. 

r§  bap-tlze  .  t;.  f.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  baptite 
v  I  •  v.) .]  To  baptize  a  second  time. 

"  Ilia  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptltfd  him." 
Byron :  Bepfto,  98. 


IT  From  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  to  robaptizo 
(/.  t.,  to  baptize  a  person  validly  baptized)  is  to 
commit  a  sacrilege.    In  all  cases,  however,  where 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament, 
r6as    ty1,  *reas  tye,  a.    [RU8TV.J    Rusty,  rancid,    from  any  cause,  conditional  baptism  is  given.    The 


(Applied  to  dry  meat.) 

re^&'-ta,  ri-a-ta,  ».  [Sp.]  A  raw-hide  rope, 
used  in  Mexico  and  California  for  lassoing  horses 
or  mules. 

reate,  ».  [Ger.  riet,  reid.]  A  term  applied  to 
several  varieties  of  water-weeds,  as  the  floating 
Water  Crow-foot,  Ranunculus flu.it am. 

"To  kill  water-weeds,  as  water-lilies,  candocks,  trtate, 
and  bulrushes." — Walton:  Angler. 

r«  at  ta?  h',  rerft  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  attach 
(q.  v.).J  To  attach  anew  or  afresh. 


condition  (.Si  non  es  baptizafus)  is  now  always 
expressed,  though  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
it  was  only  implied. 

r«-b&p-tls  -Jr, «.  [Eng.  rebaptit(e);  -er.]  One 
who  rubaptizes ;  an  Anabaptist  (q.  v.). 

"There  were  Adamites  in  former  times  and  rebaptlt* 

er*."-lloirell:   Uttert,  bk.  iv.,  let.  '£>. 

rS-bar-bar-I-ii  tion,  «.  [Eng.  rebarbarit(e) ; 
-aiion.]  The  act  of  rebarbarizing ;  the  state  of 
being  reduced  again  to  barbarism. 


r8-bar  -bar-Ize,  r.  t.  |  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fcarfcar- 

rd-at  t&9h'  ment,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  attach*    fee  lq.  v.).]    To  reduce  again  to  a  state  of  barbar- 
...ent  (q.  v.) .  ]     The  act  of  roattaching ;  the  stato  of    i»m ;  to  make  barbarous  a  second  time, 
being  rnattached ;  specif.,  in  law,  a  second  attach-       re  bate  ,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [O.  French  rebatre.  from  re-= 
ment  of  one  who  was  formerly  attached  and  dis-    back,  and  batre  (Fr.  ftuftre),  from  Low  Lat.  bateo; 


missed  the  court  sine  die,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  justices  or  from  some  such  cause. 

re  at  tain  ,  rerfc  /.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  attain 
(q.  v.).]  To  attain  to,  gain,  or  procure  again. 

"  [Hel  reiittatns  again 
That  which  again  was  lost  for  nil  his  pain." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  v. 

re  at  tempt  (p  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
attempt  (q.  v.).]  To  attempt  again  or  a  second 
time. 

"Disposing  of  his  voyage  then  to  be  reattemptetl." — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  168. 

R4  au  mur,  subst.  [Rene  Antoino  Fcrchault  do 
Reaumur,  1683-1757,  entomologist  and  physicist.] 
(See  compound.) 

Reaumur's  scale, «. 

Therntologu :  A  scale  fora  thermometer,  in  which, 
the  two  fixed  points  being  as  in  the  Centigrade,  the 
division  is  into  eighty  instead  of  a  hundred  parts. 
It  is  still  occasionally  used. 

r6-au-mttr  -I  a,  s.    [REAUMUR.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Keaumnriace«>  (q.  v.). 
At  Alexandria  the  bruised  leaves  of  Reanmuria 
vermiculata  are  appliedexternally,  and  a  decoction 
of  them  given  internally,  as  a  cure  for  the  itch. 


r$-aB  B§r  -tion,  s.  [Prefix re-,  aud  Eng.asserfion 
(q.  v.).l  The  act  of  reasserting;  a  repeated  or 
renewed  assertion  of  the  same  thing.  gens,  alliance  Guttiferales.  Small  shrubs,  with 

rS-as-s8ss  -mgnt.  «.ftsf.    [Pref.  re-t and  English    M«W.  scale-like  exstipulato  leaves,  covered  wUh 


rS-au-mttr-I-a  -98  SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  reau- 

^.^Re^umur'^a^rd^offi^nousExo-    ^^  ^proW, 
>ns,    alliancei  Guttiferales.    Small    shrubs^  with    ^jj'id 

2.  Her.:  A  diminution  or  abatement  of  the  bear 


Lat.  batuo—to  boat.] 
A.  Transit it*e : 

1.  To  make  blunt ;   to  deprive  of   sharpness  or 
keenness ;  to  blunt ;  to  render  obtnse. 

"He doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Metisure,  i.  v. 

2.  To  make  less;  to  diminish,  to  reduce;  to  deduct 
or  make  a  discount  from. 

3.  To  abate,  to  lessen. 

"  I  xal  sey  here  the  same  here  sorwys  to  rebate." 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  76. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  abate ;  to  draw  buck. 
"He  began  a  little  to   rebate   from   certain   points  of 
popery." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1621. 

rg-bate' (!),».    [RABBET.] 

rJ-b&te' (2),s.    [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  the  same 
as  rebate,  3.J 

1.  A  kind  of  hard  freestone  used  in  pavements. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  handle  for  beat- 
ing mortar. 

3.  A  joggle.    [RABBET.] 

re  bate  (3) , ».    [REBATE,  ». ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Diminution,  lessening,  abatement. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  Abatement  in  price;  discount,  deduc- 
tion. 

the  interest  of  money  in 
.yment." — Jacob:  Lav  Dictton- 


~tn  (q.v.)« 
to  another  that  whicJTnas  been  assigned. 

rS-ag-slgn  -mSnt,  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  assign 

ment  (q.  v.).]    The  act  of  reassigning;  thestateof    the  salt  plains  of  temperate  Asia 
being  reassigned.  three,  species  four.    (Lindley.) 

re-as-slm'-ll-ate,  v.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English 
assimilate  (q.  v.).]  To  assimilate  anew  or  afresh. 

r6-as-slm-ll-a'-tlon,  ».  [Prefix  re-,  and  English 
assimilation  (<].  v.).]  The  act  of  reassimilating ; 

5-as  s6-cl-ate  (cassh).  r.  t,    [Pref.  1 

or  into 


torvrv^vXirrfi'v^el^rUriiefinitV-in        ^fc.:Arulebywhichabatemen,sanddiscounts 
eachcoll.    From  thecoastof  the  Mediterranean  and    upon  ready-money  payments  are  calculated. 

rS  bat  -8d.  a.    [REBATE  (3) , «.] 
Her. :  Having  the  points  broken  off  or  cut  short, 
bate   mSnl,  subst.    [Eng.  rebate,  v. ;  -menl.l 


Known  genera 

r6-au-mttr -I-&d,  s.    [Mod.  Latin  reaumuri(o)  ; 
nt  (l>l.):  The  Reanmuriaceie.    (Lindley.) 


Diminution,  rebate. 
"  He  made  narrowed  rests  round  about  [in  the  margin. 


, 

as  s6  cl   ate  (oassh),  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and    rOuften=to  ro 
iate  (q.  v.).]    To  bring  together 


Eng.  ossoc 
company  again. 

"But  some  euyll  disposyd,  which  in  suspecious  congre- 

facion  euer  vse  to  exyte  and  styre  the   people  vnto  rob- 
ynge  and  other  vnlefull  actis,  reassociate  them." — Fab- 
ynn.  vol.  ii.  (an.  1399). 

rS-as-sume  ,  r.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eug.  assume 
(q.  y.).J  To  assume  again ;  to  resume ;  to  take 
again. 

"Even  now  to  reassnme  the  imperial  mien." 

Byron.  Chilite  Harold,  iii.  36. 

re-as-Bump  tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  assumption  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  reassuming ;  a 
new  or  second  assumption. 

rS-aa-sur'-ange   (sttr  as  shttr),  s.    [Pref.  re-, 
aud  Eng.  assurance  (q.  v.).] 
1.  A  repeated  or  renewed  assurance. 


Reave  and  ro6  are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  away,  as  by  stealth  or  violence. 

2.  To  deprive,  to  bereave. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rob,  to  steal,  to  plunder. 
•rSav  -8r,  »rev  -8r,  *reyv-er,  s.  [Eng.  reav(e); 

•er.]    One  who  robs,  steals,  or  plunders ;  a  robber. 

re-a-vo"W',r.  t.  [Pref. re-,  and  Eng.  arow  (q.  v.).] 
To  avow  again  or  anew. 

rS-a-wake  ,  r.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  awafce 
(q.  v.).]  To  awake  again. 

r« -bib,  r6 -oSb, «.   [REBEC.] 

•re  band  -Sd,  adj.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  handed.] 
Adorned  with  bands. 


ruff. 

"Spangles,  embroideries,  shadows,  reba- 
tofs.''— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p. 
478. 

•r«  b«at  en,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
beaten  (q.  v.).]  Beaten  or  driven  back. 

"  Reheat  en  backe  aponhimselfe  agatne," 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  10. 

rS  -bSc,  r«  b8ck,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rebec, 
rebebe,  from  Ital.  r»6ecca,  ribebba,  from 
Pers.  rulidb.] 

Music:  The  English  name  of  a  three- 
stringed  instrument  played  with  a  bow. 
It  wasof  Arabian  or  Turkish  origin,  and 
in  its  earliest  form  it  probably  had  a  long  neck  aud 
small  round  body,  made  of  cocoa-nut  shell,  "r  .-.inn 
such  material, over  which  parchment  was  s' 


Rebec. 


re  ban -Ish  f.  f.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  banish    to  form  the  sound-lx'ard.    After  its    introduction 
'   again  or  a  second  time.  into    Europe,    the    third    string   was   added,    for 


(q.  v.).]    To  banish  aga 


boll,    bd^;     p6~ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -alon  =  shun;      -tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    (his; 
-s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -cious. 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  t 
-sious    -  shns.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


Rebecca 

although  the  Fenians  have  now  a  threc-strin^l 
robab,  the  older  form  was  probably  only  two- 
-tr.t.^'.i.  A  ft-riU  introduction  into  England,  the 
.•  gradaally  assumed  the  form  of  a  viol,  of 
which  ft  was  the  precursor. 

"  When  the  merry  bell«  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebetk*  «ound." 

Milton:  L'  Allegro,  94. 

B8-b8c  ca,  ••  [See  def.  ]  A  name  given  to  the 
leader  of  certain  Welsh  rioters  in  It*),  whose  objf-rt 
was  t<>  iliMimlMi  turnpike  gates.  The  leader  and 
hi«  followers  wore  drussod  in  women's  clothes,  and 
were  known  as  "  Rebecca  and  her  daughters."  The 
name  was  taken  from  R«bekah,  the  bride  of  Isaac. 
When  she  left  her  father's  house,  Laban  and  his 
family  "blessed  her,"  and  said,  "Thou  art  onr 
sister  ...  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those 
that  hate  them  "  ((ten.  xxiv.  60). 

H  Daughters  of  Rebecca  (or  Rebekah)  :  A  degree 
in  the  ritual  of  Odd  Fellowship,  to  which  women 
are  admitted. 

K8  bJSc  ca-I«m.  i.  [Eng.  Rebecca;  -ism.]  The 
practices  or  principles  of  the  Rebeccaites. 

R8  b8c  -CS,  Ite,  ».  [Eng.  Rebecca;  -ite.}  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Rebecca  association. 

r8b  -el.  *reb-ell,  o.  A  «.  [French  rebelle,  from 
Lat.  rebellem,  accns.  of  rebe«t«=rebellious,  renew- 
ing war,  from  re-=back,  again,  and  bef/um=war; 
O.  8p.  rebelle,  rebele;  Bp.  rebelde;  Ital.  ribelle, 
rlbello.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Rebellions. 

"  To  think  that  Cafaar  bears  inch  rebel  blood." 

Shakeip.  :  Jullut  Caaar,  lit  1. 

B.  Astuhstuntirr: 

1.  One  who  revolts  from  or  opposes  the  lawful 
government  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  as  by  re- 
nouncing its  authority,  or  by  taking  up  arms 
against  It;  one  who  denes  and  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  authority  to  which  ho  is  lawfully  subject  ;  a 
revolter,  an  insurgent. 

•2.  One  who  refuses  to  obey  any  superior;  one 
who  defies  or  sets  at  naught  the  order  of  a  court. 
(Boutner.) 

rJ  b81  ,  *re-belle,  r.  i.  [Fr.  rtbeller,  from  Lat. 
rebeffo,  from  rebellis  =  rebel  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  rebelar; 
Port,  rebcllar;  Ital.  rebe/tare.] 

1.  To  rise  up  against  the  authority  to  which  one 
owes  allegiance;  to  renounce  the  authority  of,  or 
take  up  arms  against  the  government  of  lawfully 
constituted  authorities. 

"  Twelve  yean*  they  served  Chedorlaomer,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  year  they  rebelled."  —  Gen.  xiv.  4. 

2.  To  defy  or  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  a  supe- 
rior; to  shake  off  subjection. 

"  Grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rrhrl." 

Juhnson:   London. 

3.  To  turn  with  loathing  or  disgust  ;  toconcoive  a 
loathing  ;  as.  The  stomach  rebels  at  nauseous  food. 

reb  el  d6m,  «.  [Eng.  rebel;  -dont.]  Rebellious 
coudnct;  rebels  collectively. 

r8-bSl-18r.  subst.  [Eng.  rebel,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
rebels;  a  rebel. 

"  Acontinnall  rr&^/teragaynsteGod."—  Udall:  Lukexil. 

rg-b8ll-l6n  (1  as  y),«.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rebe/f- 
loiiem,  accus.  of  rebrllio,  from  rebellis=  rebel  (q.v.)  ; 
8p.  rebeiion:  Ital.ribe/fione.] 

*1.  A  revolt  or  open  resistance  against  a  govern- 
ment bjra  nation  tuat  had  been  subdued  in  war;  a 
renewed  war. 

2.  The  act  of  rebelling  ;  an    open    insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  government  to  which 
one  owes  allegiance  ;  the  taking  up  of  arms  to  resist 
the  authority  of  lawful  government;  revolt,  insur- 
rection. 

"Then  shall  you  find  this  name  of  liberty, 
The  watch-word  of  rebellion  ever  us'd." 

/>-..,:,;    r,,-,/  Wart,  11. 

3.  Open  defiance   of   or  resistance  to  lawful  au- 
thority; sedition,  mutiny. 

II  The  War  of  the  Rrbrllinn  :  A  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  the  great  United  States  civil  war  (1861- 


•r*-b8ll  Ion  1st  (1  as  y),  «.  [Eng.  rebellion; 
•ist.)  One  in  favor  of  rebellion  ;  an  advocate  of  re- 
bellion. 

r8  bill   Ions  (iasy).a.    [Eng.  rebel;  -iout.] 

I.  Engaged  in  rebellion  ;  resisting  or  renouncing 

the  authority  of  the  government  to  which  one  owes 

allegiance;  opposing  lawful  authority;  mutinous. 

"K'Mli"ui  slaves!  if  soft  persuasion  fail, 

More  formidable  terrors  shall  prevail." 

Ooldtmtllt:  An  Oratorio,  I. 

'J.  Characterized    by  rebellion  or  opposition  to 
lawful  authority  ;  mutinous. 
.  rebellious-assembly,  «. 

Law:  A  gathering  of  person*,  intending,  going 
about,  or  practicing  unlawfully,  and  of  their  own 
authority,  to  change  laws,  or  to  destroy  any  prop- 
erty, or  to  do  any  other  unlawful  act. 
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r8  bSll  -lotts-l?  (las  y),  »re  bell  ious-Ue,  adv. 
[En*,  rebellion*;  •/».]  In  a  rebellious  manner;  with 
relnOlinus  opposition  to,  or  disregard  of,  lawful 
authority. 

r8  bgll  -lofis-ngss  (1  as  y ),  «.  [  Eng.  rehellimu ; 
-net*.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rebellious. 

"The  walwardnease  of  hit  own  clergie,  or  rather  rebell- 
lontenetfe  In  daring  to  decree  and  ordelne  Jawee  agalnat 
him."— Pox:  Martyr*,  p.  2»  (an.  1»1). 

rt-beT-Uw  r.  i.  fPref.  re-,  and  English  btUow 
(q.  v.).]  To  bellow  in  return ;  to  echo  back  a  loud 
noise. 

"On  every  hand  rebellov'd  to  their  joy 
The  .welling  sea,  the  rock«,  and  vocal  hills 

Thomtnn :  Liberia,  iii.  284. 

tr«-b8-l6ved  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  beloved 
(q.  v.).]  Loved  in  return 

"  Erlckmon  langulsht  all  thl>  while 

Not  rebeloved  long." 
Warner:  Albion' t  England,  bk.  vil.,  ch.  Mivl. 

re  bend    ing,  a.    [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  betiding 

Her':  Bent  first  one  way  and  then  the  other  like 
the  letter  8 ;  the  same  as  BOWED-IMBOWED. 
re  bit   Ing,  t.   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  biting  (q.  T.).] 
Engraving:  A  process  for  deepening  the  lines  on 
engraved  plates. 

r« -biggs',  r.  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  blets  (q.  v.).] 
To  bless  again. 

"  He  shall  rebleti  thee  with  ten  thousand  blisses." 

Davles:  Holy  Roode,  p.  26. 

re  bloom  ,  v.  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  bloom 
(q.  v.).]    To  bloom  or  blossom  again  or  afresh. 
"  I  travel'd  then  till  health  again  renamed 
It*  former  seat — I  must  not  May  rfbloom'd." 

Crabbe:  Tales  of  the  Hall,  Tit. 

rS-bl8s  -  sftm,  r.  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  l>los»om 
(q.  v.).]  To  blossom  again  or  afresh  ;  U>  rebloom. 

*r6-blue  .  *re-blew,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
blue  (q.  T.j.J  To  make  blue  again. 

tr6-b6  -ant,  a.  [Latin  reboan»,  pr.  par.  of  reboo, 
from  re-= again,  and  600= to  cry  aloud,  to  bellow.] 
Rebellowing;  loudly  resounding.  (Browning.) 

tre  b6-a  -tlon, «.  [Lat.  re&oatum.sup.  of  refcoo.] 
[REBOANT.]  A  rebellowing;  the  return  of  aloud 
bellowing  sound. 

"The  rfboatinn  of  an  universal  groan." — Patrick: 
Divine  Arithmettck,  p.  2. 

r«  boll ,  »re  bolle,  «re  boyle,  v.i.  At.  [Pref. 
re-,  ard  Eug.  boil  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  boil  again. 

"To  rebotle  and  worke  againe."— P.  Holland-  Pliny, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i «. 

2.  To  take  firo ;  to  become  hot  or  angry  ;  to  fire  up. 
"Borne  of  hift  companions  therat  reboyleth,  infamyngre 

hym  to  be  «  manne  without  charytie." — Sir  T.    Elliot: 
Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  boil  again  or  a  second  time. 

r6    born,  a.    [Pref.  re-,' Eng.  born.]    Born  again. 

re  bo  so,  *.  [Sp.]  A  scarf  or  long  shawl  worn 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  by  Spanish  women  in 
the  southern  states  of  North  America. 

re  bound  ,  v.i.&t.  [Fr.  rfbondir,  from  re-=back, 
and  t'ouilii-  \*>  leap,  to  bound.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  bound,  leap,  or  spring  back  ;  to  start  or  fly 
back  by  elastic  force  after  impact  on  another  body. 
t-.  To  reecho,  to  resound. 
"The  whole  grove  echoes,  and  the  hill*  rebound." 

Cowper:  Virgil's  jEitfi(ttriii. 

•*:!.  To  take  bounds  or  leaps ;  to  bound. 

"  Along  the  court  the  flery  steeds  rebounil." 

Pope:  Homer1*  Odyssey,  XT.  160. 

B.  Trans.:    To  cause  to  fly  back;   to  reecho,  to 
reverberate ;  to  throw  or  give  back. 

"Flowers    .     .     .     gather'd  by  religious  hands, 
Rebound  their  sweet*  from  th'  odoriferous  pavement." 

Prior:  Second  Hymn  ofCalltmackus. 
re  b<mnd  ,  «.  [REBOUND,  ».]  The  act  of  rebound- 
ing or  flying  back  by  elastic  force  after  impact  on 
another  body ;  resilience. 

"  He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak 
Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound." 

Ryron;  Ode  to  !fapoleon. 

re  b6und  -8r,  ».    [  Eng.  rebound ;  -er.] 
Firearm*:  \  contrivance  in  a  gun-lock  for  throw- 
ing the  hammer  back  from  the  nipple  after  striking 
nnd  imploding  the  cap. 

r«  brace  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  brace,  v. 
(q.  v.)]    To  brace  again  or  anew. 
"  Kebraee 
The  slacken'd  sinew*."  Gray:  Agrlpplna. 
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rf-br8aVh«,  f.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  breathe 
(q.  T.).]  To  breathe  again. 

"Hop*  to  rtbreathe  t  hat  air  yon  touted  flnt." 

Heyvood:  Challenge  fur  Beauty. 

r8-bftff ',  subtt .  [Ital.  retntffo, ribufo=&  reproof ; 
ribuffure  =  ta  repulse,  from  ri-  (  =  Lat.  re-)  =  back, 
andbu/Co=a  puff:  Fr.  rebufade.  ] 

1.  A  beating,  driving,  or  forcing  back  ;  repercus- 
sion. 

"The  strong  rebuff  ot  itome  tumultuous  cloud." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  11.  936. 

2.  A  check,  a  defeat,  a  repulse. 

"  A  clear  exporare  of  the  rrkuft  we  reoelTed."— Burke, 
On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  S. 

3.  A   refusal    or    rejection    of    solicitations   or 
advances. 

"  Her  heart,  be  irare,  la  not  of  Ice, 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff." 

Byron:  ilateppa,  ri. 

rS-bnfl",  r.  t.  [REBUFF,  »wb«/.]  To  beat  or  drive 
back ;  to  repel ;  to  reject  or  repulse  solicitations  or 
advances. 

"  While  in  words  rrbufflny  the  representative*  of  labor, 
he  wa>  on  their  side  at  heart."— London  Morning  Pott. 

*r8-bftr  -f  8t,  r.  *.   [Prefix  re-,  and  English  buffet 
(q.  v.).]    To  buffet  again ;  to  beat  back  ;  to  rebuff. 
r6-bulld:,  t).  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  build  (q.v.).] 
To  build  again :  to  build  or  construct  after  demoli- 
tion or  destruction- 

"  Rebuild  the  peaeant'e  ruined  cot." 

Seotl:  Kokeby,  IT.  28. 

r«-bulld  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  rebuild;  -er.]  One  who 
rebuilds ;  one  who  builds  again  after  demolition  or 
destruction. 

re  built  ,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [REBUILD.] 
r«  bfik  -a-ble,   «  r8  bake -8,-ble,  o.    [English 
rebufc(e) ;  -able.]    Fit  or  deserving  to  be  rebuked; 
reprehensible,  disgraceful. 

"Rebukable 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were." 

Shaketp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 

rS-buke  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  rebouquer  (Fr.  reboucher) 
=  to  doll,  to  blunt,  from  Lat.  re-= back,  and  bucca= 
the  cheek.] 

1.  To  check  with  reproof ;  to  chide ;  to  reprimand 
sharply;  to  reprove. 

"  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke." 

Shakesp.:  Lore's  Labor'*  l*o»t,  v.  2. 

2.  To  check,  to  restrain,  to  quell. 

"To  rebuke  the  usurpation  of  thy  ancle." 

Stiakesp. :  King  JoHn,  11. 

*3.  To  buffet,  to  boat  down,  to  thrash,  to  bruise. 
(Reaunwnt  rt?  Fletcher.) 

4.  To  chastise,  to  punish. 
rebuke, «.    [REBUKE,  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  rebuking ;  a  reproof  or  reprimand; 
a  severe  or  direct  reprimand ;  reprehension. 

"Qn*rfbitke  is  not  sufficient." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xxxvii.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  A  counter-blow ;  a  blow  in  return. 

"  He  gave  him  no  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the  forehead 
with  liis  heel,  that  he  laid  him  at  his  length."—  L' Estrange: 
Fables. 

3.  Check,  restraint,  chastisement,  punishment. 

"  Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  UK." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  T.  I. 

*r8-buke  -f  ul,  *re-buk-ful.  adj.  [Eng.  rebuke; 
-/u/(/)>]  Containing  rebuke ;  full  of  rebukes. 

"The  rebukfitl  miserle  of  our  mortalitee."—  L'dnir 
John  I. 

*r8-bftke  -f  Al-ljf,  adv.  [.English  rebukeful;  -lv.J 
In  a  robnkeful  manner;  with  rebuke  or  reprehen- 
sion. 

"  Leete  parnnenture  he  wyl  gyue  to  the  a  feyned  thanke, 
and  after  report*  rebukefully  of  the."—- Sir  T.  Klyot:  The 
Oovernonr,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xzvii. 

rS  bnk -Sr,  «.  [Eng.  rebuJt(e),  v.  ;-fi-.]  One  who 
rebukes  or  reproves ;  a  chider. 

"  We  are  Kcorn«nl  all  the  dale  longof  foollshe  rebukera." 
—Fox:  Martyr*,  p.  1166. 

rS  buk  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [REBUKE,  t'.] 

rS  buk  -Ing  1J",  adv.  [Eng.  rebuking:  -/v-]  In 
a  rebuking  manner ;  with  reproofs  or  rebukes. 

*r6  buk  -ofis,  *r8-buc  ous. «.  |  Eng.  refc«*(e)  ,- 
-oiw.J  Rebuking,  rebukeful,  chiding. 

*rt  bul-11  -tlon,  ».  [Latin  rebullitum,  sup.  of 
f  i'ii  1 1  KI.\  The  act  of  boiling  up  or  rlTrrvescing. 

rS-bU<SJ  , ''•  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  buoy,  T. 
(q.  v.)]  To  buoy,  raise,  or  sustain  agtitn. 

"  Some,  with  hope  replenlsh/d  and  rebitoyed." 

Huron     I 'hi  1:1.    Hnrulll.  V.  22. 

ri-bUT  -f  (U  as  8),  r.  /.  [Prof,  re-,  and  EnKlirl> 
bury  (q.  v.).J  To  bury  again  cir  n  second  linn-. 

"  He  canned  her  body  to  be  rtburtfd  in  St.  Marie* 
Church  in  Oxford,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity."  — 
Aithmiil':  Berk.,  1.  1M. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    b8r,    tbere;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 
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r8'-bfis,  «.  [Lat.  ablative  pi.  of  re«=a  thing,  re- 
ferring to  the  representation  of  names,  Ac.,  by 
things.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  word,  name,  or  phrase  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  of  an  object  which  resembles  in 
sound  the  words,  or  syllables  of  the  words,   indi- 
cated; an  enigmatical  representation  of  word-  l>y 
the  use  of  figures  or  pictures;  thus,  a  bolt  and  a 
tun  represent  Bolton. 

"Some  citizens,  wanting  arms,  have  coined  themselves 
certain  devices  alluding  to  their  names,  which  we  call 
r«*u«;  Master  Jugge  the  printer,  in  many  of  his  books, 
took,  to  express  his  name,  a  nightingale  sitting  in  a  bush 
with  a  scroll  In  her  mouth,  wherein  was  written,  jugge. 
jugge,  jugge."—  Pcachum:  On  Drawing. 

2.  Her. :  A  device  intended  to  represent  a  proper 
name  by  a  picture;  a  bearing  or  bearings  upon  a 
coat  of  arms,  containing  an  allusion  to  the  name  of 
the i  owner ;  as  in  the  coat  of  the  family  of  Arches, 
which  consists  of  throe  arches,  two  simple  and  one 
double,  borne  on  a  shield  ;  and  that  of  the  Dobell 
family,  who  bore  on  a  sable  shield  a  doe  passant, 
between  three  bells  argent. 

rS'-btis,  v.  t.  [REBUS,  ».]  To  express  or  repre- 
sent in  or  by  a  rebus. 

rS-bUt ,  *re-butte,  v.  t.  &  1.  [O.  Fr.  rebouter=to 
repulse,  to  drive  back,  from  re=back,  and  bouter— 
to  thrust.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  back  or  repel  by  force ;  to  repulse ;  to 
beat  back. 

2.  To  repel  or  refute,  as  by  counter    evidence ; 
specif.,  in  law,  to  oppose  by  argument,  plea,  or 
countervailing  proof. 

"Evidence  ready  to  rebut  a  charge." — Xacaulau:  Hint. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Ord.  Lany. :  To  retire. 

"  Themselves  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astoiiied  with  the  stroke  of  their  owne liand. 
Doe  backe  rebutte,  and  each  to  other  yenldeth  land." 
Spenser.  F.  O.,  I.  ii.  18. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Curling:  To  drive  the  stone  at  hazard  and  with 
great  force  toward  the  tee,  in  the  hope  of   some 
advantage  resulting  to  the  player's  side  by  hitting 
the  other  stones  at  or  round  the  tee. 

2.  Law:  To  make  or  put  in  an  answer. 

"The  defendant  may  rebut;  and  the  plaintiff  answer 
him  by  a  sur-rebutter." — Rlackntone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  2. 

r6 but-ta.  ble,  my.  [Eng.  rebut;  suit,  -able.] 
That  can  be  rebutted. 

r8-bfit  -tal,  ».  [Eng.  rebut;  -«!.]  The  act  of 
rebutting  or  refuting;  refutation,  confutation, 
contradiction, 

rS-but  -t8r,  ».    [Eng.  rebut;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  rebuts  or  refutes. 

2*  Law:  Theanswerof  a  defendant  toa  plaintiff's 
sur-rejoinder.  [PLEADING,  C.  II.  2,  REBUT,  B.  II.  '2.J 

rS-ca'-den-??,*.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cadency 
(q.  v.).]  The  act  orstateof  falling  back  or  descend- 
ing a  second  time ;  relapse. 

"Suspected  of  nnsoundness  and  rrcadcncy." — Mount- 
agu:  Deyuutc  Essayes. 

rS-cal  -$I-trant,  a.  [Lat.  reca!ci'<raiw,  pr.  par. 
of  recalcitro— to  kick  back:  re-= back,  and  calcitro 
=  to  kick;  calr  (genit.  ca/cts)  =  the  heel.)  Kicking 
back;  hence,  refractory,  not  submissive;  exhibit- 
ing repugnance. 

rS-cil   cl  trate,  t-.  t.  4  t.    [RECALCITRANT.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To   kick    back ;    hence,    to   exhibit 
repugnance  or  resistance ;  to  be  refractory. 

B.  Trims.:  To  kick  against;   to  exhibit   repug- 
nance or  resistance  to. 

rS-cal  cl-tra  -tion,  ».  [RECALCITRANT.]  The 
state  of  being  recalcitrant ;  repugnance,  opposition, 
refractoriness. 

r8-cil  8s-98nce,  ».  [Pref. re-;  Eng.  caletcence.] 
A  phenomenon  occurring  during  the  cooling  of  a 
mass  of  steel,  when  it  suddenly  emits  heat,  and 
grows  more  luminous  for  an  instant. 

rS-C&ll  ,  *r8-cal,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
recall,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  call  back. 

2.  To  take  back ;  to  withdraw. 

"  Recall  thine  oath  !  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Gyneth  can  return  agon.  ' 

£ou((:  Bridal  of  1  riermain,  11.  21. 

3.  To  revoke ;  to  annul  by  a  subsequent  act. 

"  Now  if  my  act  be  good,  as  I  believe  it,  • 
It  cannot  be  recalled." 

Longfellow:  Oolden  Legend,  vi. 

4.  To  call  back  to  mind ;  to  recollect ;  to  revive  in 
memory. 

5.  To  call  or  summon  back  from  a  place,  post,  or 
mission;  as,  to  recall  an  ambassador  from  a  foreign 
court. 
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r8-c»ll ,  »r8-cal ,  «.    [RECALL,  t-.l 

1.  The  act  of  calling  back  ;  revocation. 

2.  The  power  of  recalling,  revoking,  or  annulling. 

"Other  decree* 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth,  without  recall." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  884. 

rS  call  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  recall;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  recalled. 

trS-cill'-mfot.  «r8  cal -m8nt. «.  [Eng.recaH; 
•menf.]  Recall. 

"If  «he  wished  not  the  rash  deed's  recnlmenl." 

Urovning:   The  Olove. 

rg  cant  ,  t-.  f.  A  i.  [Latin  recanto=io  sing  back, 
to  re-echo,  to  recant :  re-  =  back,  and  canto  =  to 
sing.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  call  back ;  to  retract,  to  recall,  to  revoke,  to 
abjure. 

"He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon."         Xltakcfp.:  JlercHant  of  Venice,  Iv.  L 

•2.  To  repeat  in  songs. 

"  They  were  wont  ever  after  in  their  wedding  songs  to 
recant  and  resound  this  name."— P.  Holland:  flutan-li, 
p.  704. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  revoke  or  retract  a  proposition ; 
to  renounce  or  disavow  publicly  an  opinion  or  prin- 
ciple formerly  held. 

re  can  ta  tion,  ».  [Eng.  recant;  -ation.]  The 
act  of  recanting  or  retracting;  retractation,  dis- 
avowal; a  declaration  contradictory  to  a  former 
one. 

"Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 

ITordoworfA,  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

rS-cint -8r,  ».  [English  recant;  ~-er.]  One  who 
recants. 

"The  public  body— which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter."         SHalcetp.:  Tlmon,  v.  2. 

*r8-ca-p&9  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English 
cni'iii-itiili-  (q.  v.).]  To  qualify  again  or  anew. 

"Krcnp«rfrar/»fr  themselves  by  taking  the  oath."— Atte r- 
bury:  Letter  to  ftp.  Trelateneu. 

r6-ca-plt  -U  late,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
capitulate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  recapituler;  Lat.  rrc<ipi(u/o.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  repeat  the  sum  or  principal  heads 
of  a  previous  discourse,  treatise,  or  essay;  to  men- 
tion or  relate  in  brief ;  to  summarize ;  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  principal  facts,  point*,  or  argu- 
ments in. 

"What  hnth  been  done  ...  I  need  not  recapitu- 
late."—Bullngbrokc:  t>m  Parlie/i,  let.  18. 

B.  Intrttnx.:  To  repeat  in  brief  what  lias  been 
said  previously. 

*r6-ca-plt-u  la  t8r,  re-ca  pit  u  la  t8r, ««/«/. 
[RECAPITULATE.]  One  who  summarizes  or  repeats 
in  brief. 

"  Lolliodorus,  recnpttulater  of  the  antike  lawes." — 
Oolden  Itokr,  Let.  xii. 

rfi-ca-plt-u-la  tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
recapitulatio,  from  recapitulo  =  to  recapitulate 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  recapttulacion ,'  Hal.  recapitolazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  recapitulating. 

2.  A  summary  or  concise  statement  of  the  princi- 
pal facts,  points,  or  arguments  of  a  previous  dis- 
course, treatise,  or  essay. 

"A  kind  of  recapitulattim  of  what  the  catechumens  had 
been  taught  more  at  large." — Waterland:  M'urfca,  ii.  ]l.H. 

rS  ca-plt   u-14-t8r,  ».    [RECAPITULATES.] 
*r6  ca-plt  -n-la-t8r-f,  a.   [Eng.  recapi/u/ai(e)  ; 
-'>///.)    Of  the  nature  of,  or  containing  a  recapitu- 
lation ;   repeating    in    brief  what    has    been   said 
before. 

"This  law  is  comprehensive  and  recapitulatory." — Har- 
row: Expos,  of  Decalogue. 

r8  cap-p8r,  *.  [Pref.  re-;  English  capper.]  A 
device  for  applying  fresh  percussion  caps  to  cart- 
ridges in  reloading. 

re-cap  -tlon,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  caption.] 

Late:  (See extract.) 

"  Recaption  or  reprisal  is  another  species  of  remedy  by 
the  mere  act  of  the  party  injured.  This  happens  when 
any  one  has  deprived  another  of  his  property  in  goods  or 
chattels  personal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one's  wife,  c In  I.I, 
or  servant ;  in  which  case  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  the 
husband,  parent,  or  master,  may  lawfully  claim  and  retake 
them,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them  ;  so  it  be  not  in  a 
riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  a  breach  of  the  peace." 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

rS-cap  -t8r,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  captor  (q.  v.).] 
One  who  recaptures ;  one  who  retakes  a  prize  which 
had  been  formerly  taken. 

re-cap  -ture,  sub»t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  capture 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  The  act  of  recapturing  or  retaking;  espec.  the 
act  of  retaking  a  prize  or  goods  from  the  captor. 

2,  That  which  is  recaptured  ;  a  prize. 
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re  cap  ture,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  capture, 
v.  (q.v.)J  To  retake;  to  capture  back  or  again; 
espec.  to  retake  a  prize  from  the  captor. 

r«-car  -b6n  Ize,  v.  t.  (Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  car- 
bonize (q.  v.).]  To  introduce  carbon  into  after  it 
has  boon  extracted ;  as,  to  recurbonize  steel. 

•rS-car'-nl-f  y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eag.  carnifu 
(q.  v.).]  To  cause  again  to  be  or  become  flesh;  to 
reconvert  into  flesh. 

"Grass  which  is  rrcarnifled  in  our  stomachs."— {Jamil: 

Letter*,  bk.  11.,  let.  60. 

r6-cir  -rlage,  »r8  car  -lage.  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  carriage  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  carrying  back. 

"The  cariage  and  recariage  of  such  necessities." — Uolln. 
shed:  Detcrtpl.  England,  bk.  11.,  ch.  xvlil. 

r«  car  -if.  Te-car  y,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
carry  (q.  v.).]  To  carry  back. 

"  When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta  or  Rhode*,  pigeons 
carried  and  recarried  letters." — Walton. 

tre  cas  ket,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  casket 
(q.  T.).j  To  replace  iu  a  casket  or  box. 

"I  had  hardly  time  to  reccufcrf  my  treasures."— JaV«« 
Bronte:  Vllletle,  ch.  xxlv. 

re  cast  ,  p.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  co«<  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  back  again. 

"They  would  cast  and  reeattt  themselves  from  one  to 
another  horse.— Florio:  Tram,  of  Montaigne,  p.  166. 

2.  To  cast  or  found  again :  as,  to  recast  cannon. 

3.  To  mold  or  form  anew ;  to  remold ;  to  remodel. 
"  Recasting  them  In  a  mold  of  their  own." — Searcht 

LigHt  afXaturr,  vol.  i.,  pt.  1.,  ch.  vl. 

4.  To  cast  up  or  compute  a  second  time, 
•reccbe,  *reche,  t'.  i.    [RECK.]    To  reck,  to  care. 
r8  c£de  ,  r.  i.  4  t.    [Lnt.  recede,  from  re-=back, 

andcedo=togo.]    [CEDE.] 

A.  Intransitirr: 

1.  To  go,  move,  or  fall  back ;  to  retreat ;  to  with- 
draw. 

"  Thinner  trees,  receding,  showed 
A  little  woodland  plain."  Scott:  Murmion,  Iv.  5. 

2.  To  withdraw  from  a  claim  or  pretension;  to 
relinquish  a  claim,  proposition,  or  assertion. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cede  or  give  back  ;  U*  restore  to  a 
former  possessor ;  as,  to  recede  conquered  territory. 
(I'run.  ri'-ct'de'.) 

r8  c«lpt  ( p  silent), *re  celt,  *re  celte, *re-cet, 
•re  Beetle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  recrte,  recepte,  recoite,  (Fr. 
recette),  from  Lat.  recepta  =  a  thing  received,  prop, 
fern.  sing,  of  receptu*.  pa.  pnr.  nf  reci'pto=to  receive 
(q.  v.);  Sp.  recetu;  Port,  rcceila;  Ital.  receffa.J 

I.  Ordinary  Languaije : 

\.  The  act  of  receiving ;  the  act  of  taking  a  tiling 
sent  or  given. 

"At  the  receipt  of  your  letter." — Shakesp. :  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Iv.  1. 

*2.  The  act  of  taking,  as  a  thing  administered 
medicinally. 

"  Romeo  should,  on    receipt   thereof,    soon    sleep  In 
quiet."  Shakesj,.:  Komet,  and  Juliet,  ill.  ft. 

3.  That  which    is    received  or  taken ;  drawings. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

*4.  A  place  for  reoeiving.    (.VaMfceir  ix.9.) 
*",.  Reception,  admission;  a  taking  in  or  admit- 
ting. 

"The  most  convenient  nlnce  for  such  receipt  of  learn- 
ing." Sliakc,p.:  llenm  VIII.,  11.  2. 
*6.  Reception,  welcome. 

"Jove  requite    .    .    .    thy  kind  receite  of  me." 

Chapman. 

*7.  Capacity,  power, orcapability  of  receiving  anil 
containing. 

"In  things  of  great  receipt." 

Skaketp.:  Sonnet  13R. 

•8.  A  place  into  which  everything  is  received  or 
admitted ;  a  receptacle^  a  retreat. 

9.  A  recipe;  a  prescription  of  ingredients  for  any 
composition ;  hence,  a  plan  or  scheme  by  which  any- 
thing may  bo  effected  or  produced. 

II.  Comm.:  A  written  document,  declaring  that 
certain  goods  or  a  sum  of  money  have  been  received. 
When  made  out  in  full,  a  receipt  should  contain  (1) 
the  date  when  the  merchandise  or  money  was  re- 
ceived, (2)   the  name  of  the   person  or  firm  from 
whom    received,   (3)  the  name  of  the  person  who 
received  it,  and  (4)  for  what  the  money  is  paid  or 
deposited.    A  receipt  may  be  in  full  "r  in  part  pay- 
ment of  an  account,  and  operates  accordingly.    A 
receipt,  though  evidence  of  payment,  is  not  abso- 
lute proof,  and  this  evidence  mav  be  rebutted  by 
proving  that  it  was  given  under  misapprehension  or 
obtained  by  fraud. 

receipt-book,  subst.  A  book  containing  forms  of 
receipts,  with  counterfoils,  &c. 

rS  $Sipt  (p  silent),  r.  t.  [RECEIPT,*.]  Togive 
a  receipt  for;  to  write  an  acknowledgement  of  re- 
C'-i;-t  on,  as  on  a  bill. 
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r*  celpt  a  ble  '/•  silent..  •<•    [Knali-h 
-able.]    t'apnblo  of  Ix'init  rt-ci-iiiti-d  ;    f.ir  which  a 
receipt  may  be  grant<-.l. 

r*  5«lpt   mint  (p  silent),  «.    [English  receipt; 

Th<>  receiving  or  barborilK  <>f  u  felon  know- 
ingly after  the  commission  of  a  felony.  (Ourrill.) 

receipt  8r  (p  »llem),«.  [EnKlish  ,«.ipt;  -or.) 
One  who  nvi-ipt*  ;  om>  wlm  gives  a  receipt  ;  specif., 
in  law,  a  person  to  whom  property  is  buili'il  oy  an 
officer,  who  has  attached  it  upon  mesne  process,  to 
•nawrr  to  tin-  i-xici-ncy  of  the  writ,  and  satisfy  the 
judgnii'iit,  the  nndiTstanilinit  bt-iug  to  have  it  forth- 
•ctmiinK  on  di-m.'ind.  (  Wharton.) 

r*  9«lv  a  Ml  -I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  receivable  ;  -ity.} 
The  (|imlity  or  state  of  being  received  ;  capability 
•of  Ix'iug  received. 

it  celv-a-ble,  a.  [English  receio(e);  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  received. 

"  For  the  feaetee  of  the  Jewes  bee  small,  and  receivable 
bat  of  fewe  pernones."—  Cdall:  Mark  11. 

r«-9*lv  -a-ble-nisi,  «.  [Eng.  receivable;  -nea.1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  receivable  ;  receiva- 
bility. 

r*  9«lve  ,  *re  ceave,  *re-ceyve,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
recerer  (Fr.  recevoir),  from  Lat.  r*cipio=to  receive  ; 
rf-=back,  and  copio=to  take;  Sp.  recibir;  Port. 
recebtr;  Ital.  ricevere.] 

1.  To  take,  get,  or  obtain,  as  a  thing  due,  offered, 
sent,  paid,  given,  or  communicated  ;  as,  to  receive  a 
letter,  to  receive  a  message,  to  receive  a  reward,  Ac. 

2.  To  take  in  or  on;  to  admit,  to  hold,  to  contain  ; 
to  act  as  a  receptacle  for  anything. 

"The  bavin  that  receive*  your  guilty  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicua.  v.  2. 

3.  To  welcome,  to  acknowledge. 

"  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not." 

—J::lu,     I.     11. 

4.  To  give  admittance  to;  to  entertain;  to  admit 
in  an  official  capacity. 

"  Abundance  fit  to  honor,  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger."      Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  316. 

5.  To  take  or  admit  into  the  mind;  to  gain  the 
knowledge  of  ;  to  obtain  or  acquire  intellectually. 

"His  youth  will  aptly  receive  lt."—Sltaketip.:  Twelfth 
Slaltt,  Iii.  4. 

6.  To  give  credence  or  acceptance  to  ;  to  allow, 
acknowledge,  or  hold  as  a  belief,  tradition,  cus- 
tom, Ac. 

"Long  received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  as  they 
'li'l.  there  was  no  excuse  to  justify  thetract;  unless  in  the 
ecripture  they  could  show  some  law,  that  did  license  them 
thus  to  break  a  received  cuMom.  "—Hooker:  Ecclea.  Polity. 

7.  To  perceive  by  the  senses  ;  to  become  aware  of. 
•*  Receive*  not  thy  nose  court-odor  from  me?  "  —  Shaketp.  : 

Vlnter't  Tale,  i».  4. 

8.  To  be  the  object  of  ;  to  experience,  to  suffer. 

"Whereby  the  commonwealth  receive*  distress." 

IMatel    Civil  H'nr»,  iii. 

9.  To  take  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  knowing 
II  .....  i  to  be  stolen. 

ri  9«lved  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REC-EIVE.] 

ri  9«lV'-id-niss,  «.    [  Eng.  received  ,  -new.]  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  generally  received,  allowed, 

or  acknowledged  ;  general  allowance. 

"Others  will,  upon  account  of  the  recelvedne**  of  the 

proponed  opinion,  think  It  rather  worth  to  be  examined, 

than  acquiesced  In."—  Boyle. 

ri  9«lV-8r,  «.  [Eng.  receir(e);  -er;  French  re- 
cereur.] 

I.  ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  receives  or  takes  in  any  manner;  a 
recipient 

"The  preeent  should  always  be  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
the  receiver."—  Uvldimtth:  The  Bee,  Mo.  8. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  receive  public  moneys  ; 
a  treasurer:  specially  applied  to— 

(1)  An  "tlii-iT  iii'jMiinteu  by  a  court  to  receive  the 
rent*  or   profits  of  land,  or  the  pnxluco  of  other 
property,  which  is  in  ili.-pute  in  a  .-nit  in  that  court. 

(2)  An  officer  appointed  by  n  court  to  receive  the 
takings  of  any  business  or  undertaking  which  in 
being  wound  up  by  that  court. 

13)  Anoilirer  appointed  for  1  similar  purpose  in 
suits  concerning  tin*  estates  of  infants,  against 
executors,  nnd  Ijetween  partners  for  the  purpose  of 
winilingup  the  concern. 

:i.  One  who  receives  stolen  goods  from  a  thief, 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Any  vessel  for  receiving  the  products 
of  distillation. 

2.  Pneumatic*: 

(\'t  The  bell-glass  on  the  table  of  nn  nir-pump. 
i  •_'  i  The  vessel  which  is  adapted  to  collect  or  con- 
tain  gas. 
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H.  Ti-lr i>lu»iy  n nd  telryntphy:  An  instrument  for 
riYvivin«  a  message  as  distinguished  from  one  usod 
for  -ending  »r  transmitting  one. 

r«  9«iv  ersnlp,».  [Eng.  receiver;  thip.}  The 
office,  post,  or  position  »!  a  receiver. 

"To  terminate  the  receivership,  mna  to  endeavor  to  save 
the  property  of  the  line  from  de«truction."-io»don 
Standard. 

r«  9«lV    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  n.    [RECEIVE.] 

receiving-box,  inhtl.  A  box  in  which  letters  are 
deposited  for  pout,  Ac. 

receiving- house,  •.  An  office  or  depot  where 
parcels,  letters,  Ac.,  are  received  for  transmission. 

receiving-instrument,  t. 

Telegr.:  An  apparatus  into  which  the  current 
from  the  line  wire  passes  and  is  intensified,  in  order 
by  sounding  or  recording  to  be  read  as  a  message. 

receiving-office,  t.  A  branch  post-office  where 
letters,  parcels,  Ac.,  are  received  for  transmission, 
but  from  which  no  letters,  Ac.,  are  delivered  to  the 
addresses.  (Eng.) 

receiving-snip, «. 

Navy:  A  ship  in  which  supernumeraries  or  men 
entered  for  the  navy  are  temporarily  quartered. 

r«-$il'-i-br»te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  cele- 
brate (q.  v.).]     To  celebrate  anew  or  a  second  time. 
"And  with  their  chained  dance 
Recelcbratef  the  joyful  match." 

Ben  Jonson:  To  Ed.  Filtner. 

r8-9el-6-bra  -tion,  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  cele- 
bration  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  celebrating  anew  or  a 
second  time ;  a  second  or  repeated  celebration. 

re"  -9en^9y\  8.  [Low  Latin  recentia,  from  Latin 
r?cen«=recent  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  rfcence.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recent ;  newness ; 
new  state  or  origin. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recent  or  late  in 
time ;  lateness  in  time;  freshness;  as,  the  recency 
of  an  event. 

trS  cense  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  recenteo,  from  re-=again, 
and  rrn*ro=to  count,  to  reckon.]  To  review,  to 
revise. 

"To  recente  and  adjust  the  Latin  Vulg*»te."— Bentlfy: 
Letters,  p.  232. 

rS-cen  -slon, ».    [Lat.  receneio.]    [RECENSE.] 

1.  The  act  of  reviewing  or  examining;  enumera- 
tion. 

2.  The  act  of  reviewing  or  revising  the  text  of  an 
ancient  author  by  a  critical  editor;  revisal. 

3.  A  text  established  by  a  critical  revision ;  a  re- 
vised edition. 

r6-c£n  slon  1st,  ».  [Eng.  recention;  -i«r.]  One 
who  revises  or  reviews  critically,  as  the  text  of  an 
ancient  author;  an  editor. 

rfi  ~9ent,  «.  [French,  from  Lat.  recen*=fresh,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  New;  of  late  origin  or  existence;  having  hap- 
pened recently. 

2.  Late  ;  not  of  remote  date ;  not  antique ;  modern. 

3.  Fresh ;  not  old ;  only  lately  made  known  or 
spoken  of;  as,  recent  intelligence. 

4.  Newly  or  lately  come. 

"Amphitryon  recent  from  the  nether  sphere." 

Letcit:  Statiut;  Thebaid  rill. 

II.  Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  a  division  of  the 
Post-Tertiary  in  which  all  the  mammalia,  as  well 
as  all  the  shells,  are  identical  with  living  species. 
In  certain  places  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  Recent  and  the  Pleistocene  deposits. 
Alluvium  brought  down  by  rivers,  modern  peat, 
the  ('lyde  marine  strata  with  canoes,  the  Kitchen- 
middens  of  Denmark,  and  the  Lake-dwellings  of 
Switzerland  belong  to  the  recent  period. 

r«  9«n  -t«r,  re  cSn  -tre  (tre  as  t8r),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  center  (q.  v.).]  To  restore  or  return 
to  the  center. 

"  I  rrcrntrr  my  Immortal  mind." 

Coleridge:  To  the  Itepartlng  Year. 

re"-fent-19,  adr.  [English  recent;  •!(/.]  Newly, 
lately,  freshly  ;  not  long  since. 

r6  cent  nSss,  ».  [English  recent;  -»<•««.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  recent;  recency,  newnes-, 
DMhneM;  lateness  of  origin  cooccurrence. 

"This  inference  of  the  rccentneeit  of  mankind."— Hale: 
Orltt.  "/  Mankind,  p.  167. 

it  cep  ta  cle,  ».  [Fr..  from  Lat.  receptaculum, 
n  dimin.  formed  from  recepio,  frequent,  of  recipio 
=to  receive  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.Lnng.:  That  which  receives,  admits,  or 
contains  tilings ;  a  vessel  or  plan-  in  which  things 
are  received  and  contained  ;  a  repository. 

"  The  common  recejitaeles  of  fllth  and  ordure."— Bp. 
llorileut  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,ser.  17. 
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2.  Botany: 

(1)  Any  part  which  supports  another  part.    The 
receptacle  of  a  flower  is  mo  top  of  the  peduncle  on 
which  the  flowers  are  inserted.    It  may  be  a  flat- 
tened area,  or  a  vanishing  point,  or  may  bo  greatly 
dilatod.     [TLiNANTiirUM.1    The    receptacle   of    a 
fruit  is  itsTorus  (q.v.).    The  receptacle  of  an  ovule 
is  thu  placenta  (o^.  v.).    The  receptacle  of  the  spor- 
angia in  a  fern  is  the  vein  passing  through  their 
axis. 

(2)  A  cavity  for  the  reception  of  any  substance. 
The  receptacle  of  oil  Is  one  of  the  cysts  which  con- 
tain it,  as.  for  instance,  those  on  the  rind  of  the 
orange.    The  receptacles  of  secretion  are  cavities 
in  the  interior  of  a  plant  in  which  the  secretion  is 
formed. 

re  9Sp  tic -n.-lar,  a.  [Latin  receptaculum  =  ti 
receptacle;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  growing  on  a  receptacle. 

re-9Sp-tac  -U-lum,  «.    [Lat.]    A  receptacle. 
*rf-5ip  -tar-? ,  t.  A  a.    [Lat.  receptut,  pa.  par. 
of  recipio=  to  receive  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  tubst. :  That  which  receives ;  a  receptacle. 

B.  At  adj. :  To  be  received  or  taken  on  trust. 
r8-98p-tt-WI  -I-t  ?,  t.    [Eng.  recept ible ;  -ity.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  receptible;  re- 
ceivableness. 

|2.  That  which  may  be  received  or  believed  in. 

r6-98p  -tl-ble,  adj.  [Lat.  receptibilit,  from  re- 
ceptut, pa.  par.  of  recipio= to  receive  (q.v.).]  Capa- 
ble of  heing  received  ;  fit  to  be  received;  receivable. 

rS-$Sp  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  receptionem, 
accus.  of  receptio.  from  receptut,  pa.  par.  of  recipio 
=  to  receive  (q.  v.) ;  Sj>.  recepcion.\ 

1.  The  act  of  receiving;  the  getting  or  receiving 
of  a  thing  sent,  offered,  given,  or  communicated; 
as.  the  reception  of  news. 

2.  The  state  of  being  received  or  admitted ;  admis- 
sion. 

3.  The  act  of  admitting  or  allowing  as  legal  or 
valid :  as,  the  reception  of  evidence. 

4.  The  act  of  receiving;  the  manner  of  receiving 
on  arrival ;  treatment  at  first  coming ;  welcome, 
entertainment. 

"  What  reception  a  Poem  may  find  which  has  neither 
abuse,  party,  nor  blank  verse  to  support  it,  1  cannot  tell." 
—Ooldimltk!  Trareler.  (Dedic.) 

5.  A  formal  or  ceremonial  receiving  of  an  official 
personage,  guests,  Ac. 

6.  Admission,  credence,  or  allowance,  as  of  an 
opinion  or  doctrine ;  acceptance,  allowance,  sanc- 
tion. 

"As  extravagant  opinions  as  even  common  reception 
countenanced.  ' — Locke. 

7.  The  act  of  taking  in  or  admitting ;  admission, 
roadmission. 

"My  reception  into  grace."— Hilton:  P.  B.,  ill.  S06. 

*8.  Power  or  capacity  of  receiving,  admitting,  or 
containing ;  receptivity,  susceptivity. 

•9.  A  retaking,  a  recovery. 

"He  was  right  glad  of  the  French  king's  reception  of 
those  towns  from  Maximilian." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

reception-room,  «.  A  room  in  which  company 
is  received. 

rS-$8p  -tlve,  a.  [Fr.  receptif,  from  Lat.  recep- 
tut, pa.  par.  of  recipio— to  receive.]  Having  the 
quality  of  receiving  or  taking  in  what  is  communi- 
cated ;  able  to  take  in,  hold,  or  contain. 

"  So  far  forth  as  it  in  capable  or  receptive  of  a  soul  or 
spirit." — More:  Antidote  Against  Atheism,  App  ,  ch.  iii. 

r6-9Sp'-tIve-n6s8,  «.  [Eng.  receptive;  -neit.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  receptive ;  receptiv- 
ity. 

"An  attempt  will  be  made  to  put  a  limit  to  this  facile 
and  all-embracing  rcceptivcness." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

r«  96p  tlv  -l-tf,  ».  [f'T.rtceptivitt.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  receptive. 

"  Her  catholicity  and  many-sided  receptivity." —  I'lVf-'r/'i 
M'nj»:i>ii:  Nov.,  1886,  p.  18. 

*rS-9ip  -t5r-jP ,  a.  A  ».  [Lat.  receptut,  pa.  par.  of 
recipio=  to  receive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  A»  adj.;   Generally  or  popularly  received  or 
admitted. 

B.  As  tubtt.:  That  which  receives;  a  receptacle. 
189888  (1),  *re  cesse,  «.     [Lat.  recettut,  prob. 

pa.  par.  of  rec«Jo=to  recede  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawing,  retiring,  or  receding; 
as,  the  recett  of  the  tide. 

2.  Departure,  withdrawal. 

"After  whiche  their  recesse,  the  lorde  Maxwell  .  .  . 
made  proclamacion." — Hull:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  84). 

:i.  A  withdrawal  from  public  business  or  notice;  a 
withdrawing  into  privacy. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatber;      w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     ebb,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     03      e;     ey      a.       qu  -  kw. 


recess 


3373 


reciprocal-rectangles 


in  retirement  or  privacy;  ft.  1835.    The  Rechabite  pledge  is  extremely  strin-    the  astrological  symbol  of  Jupiter.    The  word  is 
gent  and  far-reaching,  but  the  order  i-  steadily  in-    now  often  used  for  a  receipt  for  any  mixture  or 

"Daring  this  recess  Saul  was  seized  with  his  disorder."  creasing  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  been  int n>dured     preparation. 

—  H-arburton. Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.    (Note..)  into   the  United   States.  Canada,  anil    Uistralia. 

5.  A  suspension  or  remission  of  business  or  pro-  Their  lodges  are  called  "tents"  in  allusion  t<>  Jcr. 

codure ;   the  time  during  which  public  or  other  XI*v.  7. 

business  is  suspended;  intermission.  RSch -a-blt-Ism,  «.     [Eng.  RechabitM;   -ism.] 

The  Houses  had  sate  ever  since  January  without  a  The    teaching     and   practice    of    the  Reclmbitea. 

LRECHABITE,  3.] 
"The  advantages  which  Rechakllltm  offered  above  other 


recess."— .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

6.  A  place  of  retirement,  secrecy,  or  privacy. 

"  This  happy  place  oar  sweet 
Recess."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  SOS. 

7.  The  inner,  secret,  or  private  part. 

"Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  711. 

8.  A  cavity,  niche,  or  sunken  space  formed  in  a 
wall ;  an  alcove. 

II.  Bot. :  The  sinus  between  the  lobes  of  a  lobod 
leaf. 

re  ?es8  (2),  subst.  [Fr.  recez.]  An  abstract  or 
registry  of  the  proceedings  of  an  Imperial  Diet  of 
Germany;  tho  result  of  the  deliberations  of  an 
Imperial  Diet ;  a  decree. 

"In  the  imperial  chamber,  the  proctors  have  a  florin 
taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  substantial  recesn."— 
Ayliffe:  Parergon  Juris  Canonlcl. 

recess,  v.  t.    [RECESS  (1),  *.] 

1.  To  make  into  a  recess  ;  to  make  a  recess  in.  r«-Char    t«r,  t..  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cnarfer, 
"The  deckhouse  is  recessed  eighteen  inches  into  the    verb  (q.  v.).l 

deck."-W«w,  May  1, 1866.  1.  TWcharter  again  or  anew. 

2.  To  withdraw ;  to  place  in  retirement.  2.  To  give  a  now  or  fresh  charter  to. 

r*-C.har  -Mr,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  charter,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  second  or  renewed  charter ;  the  renewal 
>f  a  charter. 


"And  give  a  dose  for  everie  disease. 
In  preacripU  long  and  tedious  recipes." 

Up.  Hall:  Satires,  iii.  4. 

r«  ?lp  -I  an-gle,  «.  [Lat.  recipto= to  receive,  to 
take,  and  Eng.  angle. ] 

Engin. :  An  instrument  with  two  legs,  attached  at 
one  end  by  a  double-headed  screw,  and  a  graduated 


a  . 

friendly  societies ."— Rechabite  Magazine,  July.  1806,  p.  175.  arc,  used  for  measuring  and  laying  off  angles  of 

rp  rlianfro     ..  /  A.  i    i  p.    r     -     >„  i  c-  fortifications.    The  centerof  the  iTotrartor  is  ap- 

[Prof  re-,andEng.<-A<.»9e  plie(,  at  t|le    re8llteriug  anglo  of'tlie  in8trumout, 

tq.  v.J.J    lo  change  again  or  back.  and   its   graduated    margin    shows    the   angle    of 


angle 

*re  chant ,  *re-chaunt,  r.  (.  &  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and    divergence  of  the  legs. 

ng.  chant  (q.  v.).]    To  sing  autiphoually.  rS  C.lp  -I-?nc.e,  *r8-9lp  -I-«n-9? ,  subst.    [Latin 

*rS  cha    OS,  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  chaos    recipient,  pr.  par.  of  recipio=to  receive  (q.  v.).]    A 

receiving;  the  act  or  capacity  of  receiving;  recep- 
tion. 

r5  clp  -1-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  recipient,  pr.  par.  of 
recipio=to  receive  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  recipient;  Sp.  &  Hal. 
recipience.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Receiving. 

B.  As  substantive: 


(q.  v.).]    To  reduce  again  to  chaos. 
r«  charge  ,  ».  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  charge 

1.  To  charge  or  accuse  in  return. 

"  Her' ford  recharg'il,  and  supplicates  the  king." 

Dmttl:  Ctrll  Wart,  i. 

2.  To  attack  again  or  anew. 

"  They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet." 
A  an  a."  Mtrabilit,  Ixvii. 


"You  will  be  comfortably  recessed  from  curious  imper- 
tinent*."— Miss  Edgeworth:  Maneuvering,  ch.  xix. 

re  c.essed  ,  «.    [Eng.  recess  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]    Having    ° 
a  recess  or  recesses. 

recessed-arch,  ». 

Arch. :  An  arch  within  another.  (They  aro  some- 
times termed  double,  triple,  &c.,  arches,  and  some- 
times compound  arches.) 

re  ces  si6n  (88  as  8h)  (1), 
s,  [Lat.  recessio,  from  recessus, 
pa.  par.  of  recede  =  to  recede 
(q.  v.}.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  receding,  retir- 
ing, or  withdrawing;  with- 
drawal, retirement ;  especially, 
tho  act  of  receding  or  retiring 
from  a  claim,  demand,  or  pre- 
tension. 


1.  One  who  or  that  which  receives;  a  receiver; 
one  to  whom  anything  is  offered,  given,  or  commu- 
nicated. 

"  Hut  by  educing  the  afflrmers  only  mean  a  producing 
in  it,  with  a  subjective  dependence  on  its  recipient."— 
(Jlanvlll:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  The  receiver  of  a  still. 

"The  form  of  sound  words,  dissolved  bychymical  prep- 


Roccssed-arch. 


"His  [Christ's!  whole  life  went 
in  a  constant  recession  from  his 
own  righto." — South:  Sermons,  x. 
SOI. 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  back,  ,, 
retired,  or  withdrawn ;  retired   ('ft')    I?<^rwJly,  °* 
state  or  position. 

"It  [sin]  is  the  farthest  recession 

in  the  world  from  the  divine  perfections."— Sharp:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii..  ser.  7. 

•IT  Recession  of  the  equinoxes:  [PBECESSION,  Jf.] 
re  ces    sldn  (88  as  sh)  (2), «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
cession  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  ceding  back  or  restoring ;  retroces- 
sion ;  as,  the  recension  of  conquered  territory  to  its 
former  sovereign. 

2.  A  regrant.     (Wharton.) 

rS-cSs  -Bl6n-al,  a.  [Eng.  recession;  -a/.]  Per- 
taining to  recession  ;  as,  a  recessional  hymn. 

rS-$Ss  -Slve,  a.  [Lat.  recessus,  pa.  par.  of  recedo 
=to  recede  (q.  v.).]  Receding,  retiring,  going 
back. 

Rech    £  bite,  «.    [For  etym.,  seedef.  1.] 


re-Chase  ,  v.  t.  [French  recAo«ei'.]  To  chase  or 
drive  back.  (A  term  in  hunting.) 

"Then  these  assail,  then  those  rerrtcuie  again." 

Daniel:  Civil  H'ars,  iv. 

re-Ch&S  ten  ((  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
chasten  (q.  v.).]  To  chasten  again. 

"In  their  light  rechasten'd  silently." 

Moore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorntsan. 

re  sheat ,  *r6  chate  ,  «.  [O.  Fr.  requeste;  Fr. 
reoue/e.]  [REOUEHT.] 

Hunt.:  A  call  which  the  huntsman  gives  on  tho 
horn,  when  the  hounds  have  lost  their  game,  to  call 
them  back  from  pursuing  a  counter-scent. 

"I  will  have  a  retheat  winded  in  my  forehead." — 
Shake*?.:  Much  A,to,  i.  1. 

r£-fh£at ,  *r6  chate',  r.i.    [RECHEAT,*.] 
Hunt. :  To  play  or  wind  the  rochoat  on  the  horn. 
"Kechattng    with    his    horn,    which    then    the    hunter 
cheers."  rtrayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  IS. 

re  ?lieer  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  cheer,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  cheer  again. 

rS-ChSr-chS,  o.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  rechercher=to 
seek  after.]  Sought  out  with  care;  choice;  out  of 
tho  common;  rare;  of  rare  attraction. 

rS-chew  (ew  as  ft),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
cftewlq.  v.).j  To  chew  again. 

"As  some  beasts  recAetr  their  meat." 

Darles:  Holy  Roode,  p.  22. 

*r$-c.hlld',  ».  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  child  (q.  v.).] 
To  become  a  child  again. 

"When  he,  rechilding,  sought 
With  childish  sport  to  still  thy  cryes." 

Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  626. 
re  cho6se  ,  v.  t.    [Prefix  re-,  and  English  choose 
(q.  v.).]    To  choose  again. 
re  9hos.    en,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [RECBOOSE.] 
*r«-$ld -I-vite,    v.  i.    [Latin  recidivus= falling 


rosive."— Decay  of  Piety. 

r«  9lp  -r6  cal,  *re-clp  ro  call,  a.  A  s.  [Latin 
reci'proc(wii)  =  returning,  reciprocal,  a  word  of  un- 
known origin;  Eng.  adj.  sun.  -at;  Fr.  reciproque; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  reci'proco.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Moving  backward  and  forward;  acting  with  a 
forward  and  backward  motion. 

"Sand  brought  in  with  the  reeiprocall  course  of  the> 
tides."— P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  206. 

2.  Acting  alternately  ;  alternate. 

3.  Acting  in  return  for  something  done  before. 

4.  Mutual ;  done  by  each  in  turn  to  the  other. 

"  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered." 

Shatcesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

5.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

"These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal 
with  the  thing  defined."—  Watts:  Logic. 

II.  Gram.:  Reflexive.  Applied  to  verbs  which 
have  as  an  object  a  pronoun  standing  for  tho  xub- 
joct ;  as,  "  Bethink  yourself."  It  is  also  applied  to* 
pronouns  of  this  class. 


1.  Jewish  Hist.:  A  member  of  a  section  of  the  .  -  „ 

Kenites,  called  in  Hebrew  rechabim,  from  Rechab  back,  from  recido=  to  fall  back:  re-=  back,  and  cailo 

(  =  the  horseman:   rachab=to  ride),  the  father  of  =  to  fall;  Fr.  reciditier.J    To  fall  back  or  again;  to 

Jonadab,  who  enjoined  his  descendants  to  abstain  relapse,  to  backslide. 


he  harf  with  a  nomadic  *r«-?Id -I-T& -tion  «.    [REOIDIVATE.]    A  falling 

Jew  near  Senaa,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  bac*  ;  a  relapsing,  a  backsliding. 

Jonadab,  stating  that  his  tribe  were  60,000  in  num-  " This  reci'dluaf  ton  is  desperate." — Bp.  Hall:  St.  Paul's 

ber,  and  adhered  to  their  ancient  laws,  and  that  Combat. 

they  were  a  living  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  re-eld  -I-Vlst,  «.    [French  rfcidiviste.]   One  who 

Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19).  •       •  T 

2.  Hence,  one  who  abstains  from  alcoholic  bever- 
ages ;  a  teetotaler. 

"A  Rechabite  poor  Will  mnst  live, 
And  drink  of  Adam's  ale." 

^Ma^^feisiSo^  japs»as,TS.sffiB 

ance  principles,  "  so  that  abstainers  could  be  united 

together,  and  have  the  privileges  of  a  Benefit  Society  rec. -I-pe,  «.    [Latin,  impcr.  sing,  of  rect'pto=to 

as  well."  (Jubilee  Record  of  the  Order,  p.  11.)    The  receive,  to  take.l    Tho  first  word  in  a  medical  pre- 

lirst  meeting  was  held  at  the  Temperance  Hotel,  scription ;  and,  neni 


has  been  convicted  a  second  time ;  one  of  the  worst 
class  of  felons. 

"France  guaranteeing,  in  consideration  thereof,  that 
no  recidivists  should  be  sent  to  any  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific." — London  Times. 


ing  from  the  division  of  unity  by  the  quantity;  thus 

the  reciprocal  of  a  is  -,  of  2  is  1,  of  a+6  is  —r-, ,  Ac. 

a  a+b 

The  product  of  a  quantity,  and  ita  reciprocal,  i» 
always  equal  to  1.  The  reciprocal  of  a  vulgar  frac- 
tion is  the  denominator  divided  by  the  numerator; 
thus  the  reciprocal  of  4  is  2,  of  |  is  ],  Ac. 

reciprocal-cross,  s. 

Biol. :  A  cross  between  tho  male  of  one  species- 
and  the  female  of  another,  and  then  between  a 
male  of  the  second  and  a  female  of  the  first.  Dar- 
win instances  the  case  of  a  female  ass  foal  being 
crossed  with  a  stallion,  and  then  a  mare  by  a  male, 
ass.  He  shows  (Origin  of  .Specie*,  ch.  ix.)  that  the 
fertility  greatly  varies  in  different  species. 

reciprocal-equation, «. 

Math.:  An  equation  which  remains  unchanged  in 
form,  when  the  reciprocal  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  substituted  for  that  quantity. 

reciprocal-figures,  s.pl. 

Geom. :  Two  figures  of  the  same  kind,  as  triangles. 
parallelograms,  Ac.,  so  related  that  two  sides  of  the 
one  form  tho  extremes  of  an  analogy  of  which  tlm 
means  are  the  two  corresponding  sides  of  the  other. 

reciprocal-proportion,  «.   [PBOPOBTION.] 

reciprocal-quantities,  «.  pi. 

Math.:  Quantities  which  when  multiplied  to- 
gether produce  unity. 

reciprocal-ratio,  s. 

Math.:  The  r;iti<>  between  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities ;  thus,  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  2  to  3  ia 
itoj. 

reciprocal-rectangles,  s.  pi. 


Geom.:    Rectangles  which    are   not    equal,    but 
ence.    used    for   the  prescription    whose  areas  are  equivalent.    The  base  is  recipro- 


s  a  oe,     scription  ;  and.     ence.    use       or       e  prescrpon    wose  areas  are  equvn.         e     ase    s  recpro- 

Bolton  Street,  Salford,  Lancaster,  England,  August    itself.    It  is  abbreviated,  R  or  If,  which  is  a  relic  of    rally  proportional  to  the  altitude,  and  the  revrr-i-. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


cell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  stun; 


fbln, 
-tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.; 
-s.lon  =    zliim.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  = 


expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
sh&s.     -ble,     -die,     ice.  -  bel,     del. 


reciprocal-terms 

reciprocal-terms,  t.  pi. 

Terms  wliii'li  have  the  same  signification, 
and  are  therefore  convertible,  and  may  DP  used  for 
each  oiln  i. 

TT*  cIP  r6  cal -I  ty,  «.  [Eng.  reciprocal;  -Uy.] 
Tln>  quality  or  state  of  bring  reciprocal.  (Cole- 
fidye?) 

it  Clp-ri-cal-lj1,  adv.    [Eng.  reciprocal;  -l|/.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  In  a  reciprocal  manner ;  mutually ; 
interchangeably ;  in  such  11  manner  that  each  af- 
fects the  other,  and  is  equally  affected  by  it. 

"  Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  I.  1. 

2.  Hath,  ft  Phusics :   In  reciprocal  ratio  or  pro- 
portion ;   inversely ;   thus   in  bodies  of   the  same 
weight  the  density  is  reciprocally  as  the  magni- 
tude; that  is,  the  greater  the  magnitude  the  less 
the  density,  and  the  less  the  magnitude  the  greater 

.     thedcu-ity. 

reciprocally-proportional,  a. 

Math. :  Two  quantities  are  reciprocally  propor- 
tional when  both  being  variable  the  ratio  of  the 
one  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  other  is  constant.  This 
requires  that  their  product  should  be  constant. 

re  clp  r6  cal  ness,  ».  [Eng  reciprocal;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reciprocal. 

•ri-clp  -r6  cal-tf, ».  [English  reciprocal;  -<».] 
The  same  as  RECIPEOCALITY  (q.  v.). 

ri-Clp  -r6  Cite,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  reciprocals ,  pa. 
par.  of  reciproco= to  go  backward  and  forward,  to 
reciprocate.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  move  backward  and  forward  ;  to 
act  interchangeably  or  alternately;  to  alternate. 

B.  Trant. :  To  give  and  return  mutually ;  to  give 
in  requital ;  to  interchange. 

rS  clp  -r&-cat  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  adjt.  [RECIPRO- 
CATE.] 

reciprocating-engine,  >. 

Hteam-eng. :  The  common  form  of  engine,  in  which 
the  piston  and  piston-rod  move  backward  and  for- 
ward in  a  straight  line,  absolutely  or  relatively  to 
the  cvlindor,  as  in  oscillating-cylinder  engines.  The 
term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Rotary-engine 

<q.  T.). 

reclprocatlng-motlon,  s. 

Mack. :  A  mode  of  action  frequently  employed  in 
the  transmission  of  jK»wer  from  one  part  of  a  ma- 
chine t««  another.  A  rigid  bar  is  suspended  upon  a 
center  or  axis,  and  the  parts  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  axis  take  alternately  the  positions  of  those  on 
the  other. 

reciprocatlng-propeller,  *.  A  propeller  having 
a  paddle  which  has  a  limited  stroke  and  returns  in 
the  same  path.  The  propeller  is  reciprocated  by  a 
horizontal  engine. 

ri-9lp-r6'-ca'-tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.reciproca- 
rionem,  accns.  of  reciprocatio,  from  reciprocates, 
pa.  par.  of  reciproeo=to  reciprocate  (q.  v.) ;  Spanish 
Teciprocacion ;  Ital.  reciprocation*.  1 

1.  The  act  of  reciprocating;  interchange  or  alter- 
nation of  acts;  a  mutual  or  reciprocal  giving  and 
returning. 

"Thus  a  kind  of  reciprocation  of  censures  may  be  car- 
ried on." —  Waterland:  Works,  T.  144. 

2.  Alternation;  reciprocal  or  alternate  motion. 

"  So  far  ae  the  reciprtxatiitn  of  the  sea  extends  to  the 
bottom." — Ray:  On  thr  Creation. 

r8c  I  pr6c  -I-tf.».  [Fr.reciprociM.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  reciprocal ;  specif.,  reciprocal 
obligation  or  right:  equal  rights  to  be  mutually 
granted  and  enjoyed,  as,  in  political  economy,  the 
securing  in  commercial  treaties  between  two  or 
more  nations  mutualadvantagesto  thesameextent, 
e.  g.,  the  admission,  mutually,  of  certain  goods,  sup- 
posed to  be  practically  equivalent  to  each  other, 
duty  free,  or  at  equal  duties  on  importation. 

"Any  degree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pact  from 
being  nude."— Blackstone.  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  oh.  28. 

'    I ,<iw  of reciprocity ; 

maHtrmat.:  A  term  employed  by  Legendre  in  his 
Thforie  des  ffombres,  to  express  a  certain  relation 
that  exists  between  the  remainders  resulting  from 
B— 1  m— 1 

dividing by  n.and by  m,  when  m  andn  arc 

2  2 

prime.  If  wo  designate  the  remainder  in  the  first 
case  by  K,  and  in  the  second  by  R  ,  then,  when  m 
and  n  are  both  of  the  form  4«  1.  R  =—R,  and  in 
all  other  casea  R=R'  .... 

reciprocity-treaty, ». 

Hiit. :  A  treaty  made  in  1854  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  regulating  trade  between  the 
latter  country  and  Canada.  1H1M4  the  States  pro- 
posed its  abroKHtiiin,  which  was  curried  out  in  18H6. 
Reciprocity  treaties  have  s*iiir«  been  made  by  the 
United  States  with  oilier  countries. 
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trS-elp  r6  corn  -OUS,  adj.  [Latin  reciprocvs= 
=  back  ward,  uud  cornu=ahorn.]  Having  the  horns 
turned  backward  and  then  forward,  as  those  of  a 
ram. 

*riS  9lp  -r6  COUB,  n.  [Lat.  reclprocu*.]  Recip- 
rocal. 

"He  had  devised  to  make  the  band  rccfprocous  and 
egal." — Stryjic:  Memorials,  vol.  I.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

•re?  I  proque  (que  as  k),  *rSf  l  prfik,  a.  At. 
[Fr.  rtciproque.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Reciprocal,  mutual,  reciprocated. 

"  Except  the  love  be  rectproque." — Bacon. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  reciprocal ;  reciproc- 
ity. 

"We  could  be  content  upon  convenient  rectproque." — 
n-yntt:  Tlu  King  to  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  May  17,  1(38. 

re  cl  s,ion,  s.  [Latin  recisio,  from  recitwi,  pa. 
par.  of  recido—io  cut  off:  re-=back,  and  catdo  (in 
comp.  -ci'do)  =  to  cut.]  The  act  of  cutting  off. 

r5  Cl  -tal, «.    [Eng.  recH(e) ;  -o/.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  reciting;  the  reciting  or  repetition 
of  the  words  of  a  person  or  document;  rehearsal, 
recitation. 

"  The  Athanosian  Creed  has  been  honored  with  a  public 
recital."— Waterland:  Works,  iv.  231. 

2.  Enumeration. 

"And  give  us,  in  recitals  of  disease, 
A  doctor's  trouble." 

Cotrper.-Conversation,  313. 

3.  Narration;  the  giving  an   account  or  narrative 
of  the  particulars  of  an  event  or  series  of  events. 

4.  A  musical  performance  given  by  a  single  per- 
former. 

"An  organ  recital,  with  two  or  three  hymns,  and  an 
introductory  nnd  closing  prayer,  would  meet  a  great  pub- 
lic want." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  That  which  is  recited,  rehearsed,  or  narrated; 
a  story,  a  narrative. 

II.  Law:  That  part  of  a  deed  which  recites  the 
deeds,  arguments,  and  other  matters  of  a  fact, 
which  may  bo  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  upon 
which  it  is  founded. 

rie-I-ta'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  recitationem, 
accus.  of  recitatio,  from  rec«(a<tw.  pa.  par.  of  reci'fo 
=  to  recite  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  recitacion;  Ital.  rectrazioMe.l 

1.  The  act  of  reciting ;  the  recital  or  repetition  of 
words;  specif.,  the  delivery  before  an  audience  of 
a  composition  committed  to  memory  as  an  exercise 
or  display  of  eliicution. 

2.  The  repetition  or  rehearsal  of  alesson  by  pupils 
before  their  teacher. 

"These  courses  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  provide 
forty-six  recitations  a  week." — Scribner's  Magazine,  Sept., 
1877,  p.  70«. 

3.  That  which  is  recited  or  rehearsed ;  the  compo- 
sition or  matter  recited  or  delivered. 

r«$  I-ta-tive  ,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  rtcitatif;  Ital.  red- 
tatim.] 
*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Reciting,  rehearsing,  repeating. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  intended  for  musical  recita- 
tion or  declamation  ;  in  the  stylo  of  recitative. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
Music: 

1.  A  species  of  musical  declamation,  not  necessa- 
rily in  rhythmical  form,  but  so  arranged  or  designed 
as  to  assimilate  musical  sounds  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  ordinary  speech.    It  is  used  in  operas,  ora- 
torios, Ac-.,  to  relate  a  story,  to  express  some  action 
or  passion,  or  to  reveal  a  secret  or  design,  and  is  of 
two  kinds,  unaccompanied  and  accompanied,  the 
latter  being  the  more  common  in  modern  music. 

2.  A  piece  of  music  intended  to  bo  sung  in  recita- 
tive. 

r*Y I  ta-tive  -If.  adv.  [English  recitative;  -ly.'} 
In  manner  of  a  recitative. 

ric  I  ta  ti  Y5,  s.  [Ital.]  The  same  as  RECI- 
TATIVE (q.  v.). 

"Theraift  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  English 
audience  than  the  Italian  recitative  at  its  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  29. 

rS-$It«',  r.  /.  4  /.  [Fr.  reciter,  from  Latin  recito, 
from  re-=back,  again,  and  cifo=to  call,  to  name,  to 
cite  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  recitar;  Ital.  reciiare.J 

A.   Transit hv: 

I.  To  repent  or  rehearse  from  memory  something 
written  down,  prepared,  or  learned  twtorehand  ;  to 
deliver  from  a  printed  or  written  documentor  from 
memory  ;  specif.,  to  declaim  or  rehearse,  with  ap- 
propriate gestures,  before  an  audience. 

"-.  To  quote ;  to  refer  to. 

"Which  books  ...  Is  oft  recited  ...  in  the 
fragments  of  Nonius."— Asctiam:  .Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 


reckon 

3.  To  tell  over;  to  narrate,  to  relate;  to  describe 
in  detail;  to  go  over  in  particulars;  as,  to  recite 
one's  adventures,  to  recite  a  man's  good  deeds. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rehearse  a  composition  cum- 
in it  ted  to  memory  before  an  audience;  to  repeat  or 
rehearse  a  lesson. 

*re'-cHe1».    [Fr.  rerif.]    [RECITE,  r.]  Recital. 
"All  former  recites  or  observations  of  long-lived  race*.*' 
—Sir  W.  Temple:  of  Health. 

rS-Clt'-8r,  ».  [English  recit(e);  -er.]  One  who 
recites  or  rehearses ;  a  narrator;  an  enumerator. 

"Like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome." — Burton:  Anal. 
Melancholy,  p.  270. 

rSck,  Tecche,  *rekke,  .-.  i.  &  r.  [A.  S.  rtcan 
(for  rocian ),  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  rdkian  ;  O.  H.Ger. 
rdkhian,  ruokhjan;  M.  H.  Ger.  ruochtn=to  reck; 
ruocA=care,  heed  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rvah,  ruoh.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  care,  to  heed;  to  have  a  care  or 
thought.  % 

" Kecking  M  little  what  betideth  me." 

shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  8. 
1  Frequently  followed  by  of. 

"He  reck'd  not  "/the  life  he  lost  nor  prize." 

Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  iv.  14L 

*B.  Train.:  To  hoed,  to  regard  ;  to  have  a  career 
thought  for. 

"  What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir?" 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  283. 

*TI  It  recks  (used  impersonally):  It  concerns. 
"  Hym  recketh  nought  what  men  recorden."" 

Goipcr:  C.  A.,  v. 

rSck  -ISss.'reche  les.'rech  lesne.'reck  lesse, 
*retch-less,  'resche  les,  adj.  [A.  S.  recce/.. i«, 
receleas;  cl.  Dut.  roekeloos.]  Not  recking  or  heed- 
ing; careless;  heedless  of  consequences ;  mindle-s, 
thoughtless;  rashly  impetuous;  foolhardy. 

"The fiercest  and  most  reckless  of  partisan*." — Stacau. 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

r8ck  -lgss-lf ,  *reche  lease  ly,  adv.  [English 
recfcjewi;  -/».]  In  a  reckless  manner;  heedlessly, 
carelessly. 

"Thej  ad,  they  imagined,  been  recklessly,  it  not  per- 
rmioualy,  nent  to  certain  destruction." — Macaulav  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 

reck  less  ness, 'reche  les  nesse,  s.  [English 
reckless;  -tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reck- 
less ;  heedlessness  of  consequences. 

"What  seemed  to  his  associates  to  be  his  unnatural 
recklessness  and  audacity." — Macaulay:  Hist.  fng.  ch.  v. 

trgck  -ling,  s.  &  a.  [Prob.  from  recfc,  with  dim  in. 
sun.  -ling.] 


A.  As  subst. :  The  smallest  and  weakest  in  a  brood 
of  animals;  a  delicate  babe. 

"There  lay  the  reckling,  one 
But  one,  hour  old." 

Tennyson:  Lancelot  and  flaine . 

B.  As  adj.:  Weakest. 

"A  mother  dotes  upon  the  reckling  child 
More  than  the  strong." 

Taylor:  2  Philip  Van  Artevelat,  v.  S. 

rSck  -on,  *rek  en,  Tek-ene,  «rek  ne,  r.  t.  it  t 
[A.  S.  j/e-recejwan=to  explain,  allied  to  oe-recean, 
recean=to  rule,  dirpct,  ordpr,  toll ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
rekenen;  Icel.  reifcna;  Dan.  regne;  8w.  rakaa;  O. 
H.  Ger.  rekhandn;  M.  H.Ger.  rechenen;  German 
rechnen=to  reckon ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rachjan;  M.  H.  Ger. 
rechen=  to  declare,  to  tell.  From  the  same  root  as 
rafce  (l),v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transit  ire: 

1.  To  count,  to  number,  to  calculate;  to  number 
one  by  one ;  to  enumerate.     (Frequently  followed  by 
up.) 

"  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  "groans."—  Shakesp. .  Ham- 
let, ii.  1. 

2.  To  account,  to  impute,  to  assign,   as   in   an 
account.    (Roman*  iv.  9.) 

3.  To  estimate  by  rank  or  quality ;  to  esteem,  to 
repute,  to  account,  to  value. 

"  She  reckoned  It  at  her  life's  rate." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  v.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  reckoning ;  to  cast  account;  to  com- 
pute, to  calculate ;  to  make  computation. 

"  I  am  ill  at  reckoning." 

Shalcetp...  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  I.  X 

2.  To  go  through  accounts ;  to  cast  up  and  settle 
accounts;  to  adjust  the  balance  of  debit  and  credit 
(Matt.  xxv.  19.) 

*:!.  To  make  up  or  render  an  account ;  to  give 
account. 

"All  flesh  shall  rise  up  and  reckon."— Sandys:  Sermons 
to.  178. 

*4.  To  reason  with  one's  self,  and  conclude  from 
argument.  (Isaiah  xxxviii.  la.) 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur.     role,     foil;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


reckoner 

5.  To  think,  to  imagine,  to  suppose,  to  conclude, 
to  infer ;  as,  I  reckon  ho  will  como.  (Prop.  Eng.  and 
Colloq.  U.S.) 

1T(l)  To  reckon  for:  To  give  account;  to  be 
answerable. 

"If  they  fall  in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall  reckon 
for  it  one  day." — Sanderson:  Judgment. 

(2)  To  reckon  on  or  upon  :  To  count  or  rely  on  ;  to 
depend  on ;  to  lay  dependence  or  reliance  on. 

(3)  To  reckon  with :  To  call  to  account ;  to  settle 
accounts  with. 

r8ck'-6n-8r,  «.    [Eng.  reckon;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  reckons ;  one  who  computes  or  calcu- 
lates. 

"Reckoners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice." — 
Camden:  Remains. 

2.  That  which  assists  a  person  to  reckon ;  a  book 
containing  tables  ready  calculated;  a  ready-reck- 
oner (q.  v.). 

r8ck-6n-Ing,  *rec-on  yng, 
[RECKON.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  : 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  act  of  counting,  computing,  or  calculat- 
ing; computation. 

"It  were  a  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by  reckoning, 
sir." — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor  s  LtHit,  v.  2. 

2.  A  statement  of  accounts  with  another;  a  com- 
parison of  accounts  with  a  viow  to  settlement. 

•3.  An  account  of  time. 

"  Canst  thou  their  reckonings  keep?  " 

>''iiM/!/*:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

4.  The  charge,  account,  or  bill ;  charge   by   the 
landlord  of  an  inn,  Ac. 

"I  never  scorn  to  be  treated  by  any  that  are  kind 
enough  to  pay  my  reckoning." — Goldsmith:  Essays,  vi. 

5.  A  charge  generally ;  cost  incurred. 

"  He  deems  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  lives,    .    .     . 
An  easy  reckoning."  Coicper:  Task,  v.  278. 

*ii.  Esteem,  estimation,  account,  repute. 
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reclused 


II.  Falconry: |  To  bring  the  hawk  back  to  the  wrist       r8o  H-ni  -tlon,  fuM,    [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  rrcUnauon). 

from  Lat.  reclinatut,  pa.  par.  of  nr/iii»=to  recline 

.    V.).] 


par.,  adj.  &  t. 


by  a  certain  call. 

"  Recletmen  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  the  lore." 

Chaucer:  f.  T.,  17.022. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  out  or  exclaim  against  anything. 

"The  whole  Catholic  church  rfeliiimt .  and  Christian 
ears  would  not  bear  it."—  H'aterlanit  Work*,  i.  8». 

2.  To  effect  reclamation  or  reformation ;  to  re- 
form. 

"I  should  reclaim  in  good  earnest."— Richardson:  Cla- 
rissa, ill.  23. 

3.  To  draw  back  ;  to  give  way. 

r«  Claim  ,  (2).  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  claim, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  claim  again  ;  to  claim  back  ;  to  de- 
mand repossession  of. 

"And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim     ' 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name." 
Byron:  Bepu*>,  xcvii. 

*rS-clalm  .  're  clame,  nibst.    [RECLAIM  (1),  ».; 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  leaning  or  re- 
clining. 

II.  /'.rl.M, rally: 

1.  Dialing:  Tho  angle  which  tho  piano  of  the  dial 
maki'H  with  a  vertical  piano  which  it  intersects  in  a 
horizontal  line. 

2.  Surg.:  Tho  process  of  removing  a  cataract  by 
applying  the  needle  to  the  anterior  surface  and 
pressing  it  down  into  tlio  vitreODl  humor,  so  that 
the  front  surface  of  the  cataract  becomes  the  upper 
ono  and  its  back  surface  thr  lower  one.     (Dun- 


're-cli-na-tor-y,  *r«-cly  na  tor-ye,  «. 
Lat.  reclinafortum.]    A  resting-place. 


[Low 


"  Those  [herbsl  which  the  magicians  make  such  reckon- 
ing at."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxlv.,  oh.  ivii. 


The  nr  t  i  if  reclaiming  or  calling  back  ;  the  state  of 
(See  the    being  reclaimed. 

"  But  leasure  had  and  liberty  to  frame 
Their  purpost  tligut,  free  from  all  men's  reclame." 
Spenser:  F.  V  .  HI.  x.  16. 

re  claim  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  reclaim  (1),  v.  ;-oWe.) 
Capable  of  being  reclaimed  or  reformed ;  capable 
of  reformation. 

"He  said  that  he  was  young,  and  so  revlatmable:  that 
this  was  hit*  first  fault."— l>r.  Cucklnirn:  Kern,  on  llurnet. 
p.  41. 

*r6-Clalm  -a-blf ,  orfp.  [English  reclaimab(.le)  ; 
•ly.]  So  as  to  be  capable  of  being  reclaimed. 

re  claim  ant,  «.  [Eng.  reclaim  (1),  v.;  -an*.] 
One  who  opposes,  gainsays,  contradicts,  or  remon- 
strates against  anything. 

"Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  very  unanimous 
in  their  resolutions,  excepting  a  few  reclaimants." — 
H-iifi-rliiml.-  Works,  i.  89. 

re  claimed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RECLAIM  (1),  p.] 

reclaimed-anlmals,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Animals  which  have  boon  mado  tamo  or 
domesticated  by  art,  industry,  or  education,  by 
which  act  a  qualified  property  is  acquired  in  them. 

rS-clalm  -8r,  ».  [Eng.  reclaim  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  reclaims. 

rS-Clalm -Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [RECLAIM  (I),  p.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Sorvingor  tending  to  reclaim  or 
reform ;  reforming. 

re  claim  less,  adj.  [English  reclaim  (1),  v. ; 
-lesf.\  Incapable  of  being  reclaimed;  not  to  be 
reclaimed. 

rec  la  ma   tlon,  nibst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reclame- 


II.  Naut. :  [DEAD-RECKOXIXO.] 

'reckoning-book,  R.    A  book  in  which  money 
received  and  expended  is  sot  down. 

re  claim    (1),  *re-clalme,   *re-clame,   »re- 
clayme,  're  clelme,  p.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  reclamer,  from 
Lat.  r<*clamo=to cry  out  against:  re-  =  back,  again, 
and  clamo=to  cry,  to  call;  Sp.  A  Port,  reclamor; 
Ital.  reclamare.) 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  call  back,  to  recall.    [II.] 

"  Willed  him  for  to  rectayme,  with  speed, 
His  scttttred  people,  ere  they  all  were  slalne." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  V.  xii.  9. 

*2.  To  call  out  repeatedly  to ;  to  call  on. 
"The  headstrong  horses  harried  Octavius,  the  trem- 
bling charioteer,  along,  and  were  deaf  to  his  reclaiming 

'-'it    i.Mii^'--,    i  nui  nun  i<  iii  ,    a    Luruiug  iruni    \vr 

*3.  To  call  or  cry  out  against;  to  contradict,  to    or  disreputable  habits  to  a  better  course  of  life. 


rS dine  ,  v.t.&i.  [Lat.  rerlino=to  lean  back: 
re-=back,  and  clirw>=to  loan;  French  recliner;  Sp. 
A  Port,  reclinar;  Ital.  recJmare.] 

A.  Triinf.:  To  lean  back ;  to  lean  sideways  or  to 
one  side ;  to  repose. 

"The  head  reclined,  the  loosened  hair." 

Scolt:  Rokeby.  t.  82. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  lean,  to  repose,  to  rest ;  to  take  or  be  in  a 
recumbent  position. 

"Hit*  snowy  neck  reclines  upon  his  breast." 

Oryden:   rirgil's  .tneld,  Ix.  Wl. 
*-.  To  lean  or  fall  back. 

"Now  behold  the  battlements  recline." 

Goldsmith:   An  Oratorio,  ill. 

tr8-cllne  ,  a«y.  [Latin  rrrfini*.]  [RECLINE,  p.] 
Reclining,  leaning;  in  a  reclining  or  recumbent 
position. 

"They  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damasked  with  flowers." 

Hilton:  P.  I...  Iv.  833. 
re  dined  ,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [  KKCLIXE,  p.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Hot.:  Tho  same  as  RECLIXATE  (q.  v.). 

r8clln-8r.il.  [Eng.  reclin(e),  v. ; -er.J  One  who 
or  that  which  reclines;  specific.,  a  dial  whose 
plane  reclines  from  a  vertical  position  ;  a  reclining 
dial. 

re  elm   Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [RECLIXE,  P.] 

A.  .lnpr.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

Sot. :  Tho  same  as  RECLIXATE  (q.  v.). 
reclining-board,  «.    Tho  same  as  BACKBOARD, 
1.  a. 

recllnlng-dial,  «.    A  dial  whoso  plane  roclinoa 


..  -,   .      .                  e  pane  reenei 

Jionem,  accus.  of  reclamario=a  cry  of  opposition,  from  tho  perpendicular.    If,  besi.les  r.*liniug,  it 

from  r<-cl«mo«iM,  pa.  par.  of  re<-lamo==to  cry  out  «!,«,  declines  from  any  of  the  cardinal  point*,  it  is 

against;     Sp.    reclamacion ;    Ital.    reclama««>ne.]  called «  Reclining-declining dial. 

L1*L<J-.AIM  vUiy-J  .  _.    .. .   r__  .  ,„  , , 


1.  The  act  of  reclaiming;  a  remonstrance;  a  cry 
of  opposition,  disapprobation,  or  remonstrance. 

*2.  A  claim  made ;  a  demand  or  challenge  of 
something  to  be  restored. 

3.  The  act  of  reclaiming  or  bringing  back  from 
evil  courses ;  reformation ;  a  turning  from  wrong 


gainsay. 

"Herod,  instead  of  reclaiming  what  they  exclaimed, 
embraced  and  hugged  their  praises."—  Fuller. 

*4.  To  recover,  to  regain. 

"This  arm— that  hath  reclaim' it 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses." 

Shakesp.:  llrnru  VI.,  PI.  I.,  ill.  4. 

5.  To  bring  back  from  error,  wandering,  or  trans- 
gression to  a  state  of  moral  rectitude;  to  reform; 
to  recall  or  bring  back  from  evil  courses. 

"  It  he  there  be  tamed , 
Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclaimed." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  241. 

6.  To  rescue,  to  deliver* 

"He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim." 

Byron.  Chtlde  Harold,  Iv.  30. 

7.  To  rescue  or  recover  from  being  waste,  wild, 
desert,  unproductive,  or  tho  like;  to  bring  under 
cultivation. 

"Most  of  the  work  In  reclaiming  that  small  park  was 
given  to  crofters." — London  Echo. 

8.  To  reduce  or  bring  from  a  wild  to  a  tame  or 
domestic  state ;  to  tame. 

"A  qualified  property  may  subsist  in  animals  fenr 
natural,  by  a  man  s  reclaiming  and  making  them  tame  by 
art." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2S. 


"For  their  reclamation  from  evil,  or  encouragement  In 
good."— Up.  Hall:  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched,   Dec.  3, 

4.  The  act  of  reclaiming  or  bringing  into  cultiva- 
tion:  as,  the  reclamation  of  land. 


rS -Cl6se  ,  P.  t .  [Pref .  re-,  and  Eng.  close,  v.  (q.  T.) .] 
To  close  or  shut  again. 

"  The  silver  ring  shepnll'd,  the  door  reelos'd." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  I.  S62. 

r«  Clfitbe.p./.  [ Pref . re-, and  Eng.rloMx  (q.v.)] 
To  clothe  again  or  afresh. 

tri-Clude  ,  p.  t.  [Lat.  recludo,  from  re-  =  back, 
andclaudo=toshut.J  To  open,  to  unclose. 

"The  ingredients  absorb  the  intestinal  superfluities, 
reolude oppllations,  and  mundify  the  blood." — Harvey.-  On 
Consumption. 


k rated  byaccl- 
imme- 


.  .  (Ofwtiration) :  Having  the  parts  bent  down 

*9.  To  bring  under  restraint ;  to  restrain,  to  keep  upon  their  stalk :  indexed,  as  in  Hie  aconite. 

back  or  under.  2.  (Of  any  part) :  Falling  gradually  back  from 

"The  wood  is  reclaimed  and  repressed  from  running  the  perpendicular;  as  tho  branches  of  the  banyan 

out  ia  length."— P.  Holland:  Fliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxii.  troo. 


.on  ;  as,  tun  recmmarion  01  mini. 

5.  The  act  of  reclaiming,  or  demanding  to  have  ri-clnse i,  a.  A  «.    [Fr.  reclut  (tern,  recluse),  pa. 

returned.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  recloire;  Low  Lat.  reoludo=to  shut 

"Dnrlng  the  throe  days'  graoe  allowed  for  rsclamaffo*."  up ;  8p.  recluto ;  Ital.  ricAiiuo.] 

—Field,  Jan.  2. 1888.  j^  At  ^ .  i,Mng  8hnt  np  or  retired  from  the 

rfi  Clasp  ,  p.  r.  or  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  clasp,  v.  world ;  solitary,  sequestered,  retired  from  public 

(q.  v.)  ]    To  clasp  again  or  anew.  life  or  notice. 

"  When  two  lamina*,  which  have  been  separated  b 
dent  or  force,  are  brought  together  again,  they 
dlately  reclasp." — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  oh.  xii. 

rS-clSar',  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  clear  (q.  T.).] 
To  clear  again. 

re  climb    (b  silent),  P.  f.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
climb.  ]    To  climb  or  ascend  again. 

"  Keclimbed  the  steep 
And  galn'd  the  shrine." 

Moore:   The  Fire-Worshipers.  . 

re -din   ant,  adj.    [Latin  reclmaiu,  pr.  par.  of 
recMno=to  recline  (q.  v.).] 
Her.:  The  same  as  DECL.IXAXT  (q.  T.). 
r8-clln  -»,te.  a.    [Lat.   rec<inotu>,   pa.  part  of 
recli'no=to  recline  (q.v.).] 
Botany : 


"  Nor  these  alone  prefer  a  life  reel***, 
Who  seek  retirement  for  itn  prtper  ose." 

Cawper:  Retirement,  170. 
B.  Aituhstnntire: 

1.  One  who  lives  shut  up  apart  from  tho  world ; 
one  who  spends  his  life  in  retirement  or  seclusion, 
away  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  a  hermit 
or  monk. 

"'Tea,'  buoyantly  exclaimed 
The  pale  Recluse."          Wordsworth:  Excursion,  v. 

2.  Specif.:  A  religions    devotee  who  lives  in  a 
single  cell  usually  attached  to  a  monastery. 

•3.  A  retreat,  a  hermitage. 

"These  found  them  Refnges  In  Caves  and  Holes  of 
Hocks;  and  in  these  Recluses  were  they  comforted." — 
Braithvaite:  Penitent  Pilgrims  (Reprint  1361),  p.  US. 

+re  clused  ,  a.  [RECLUSE.]  Retired,  solitary, 
secluded. 

"So  recluu'd  hermits  oftentimes  do  know 
More  of  heav'n'a  glory  than  a  worldling  can." 

/inline    E,-;iv«',  Dec..  1613. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (bis;     Bin,     a?;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    pb  ^  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun;      -Uon,      -glon  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


reclusely 

ri-Cluse -If ,  <i<lf.  [EnglUh  rcclute ;  -ly.]  In  a 
reclnw.  M>litary,  or  secluded  manner;  in  retirement 
ion. 

it  clnse-niSsi,  s.  [Eng.  recluse;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  statr  of  being  retired  or  secluded;  rctiro- 
iniMil.  seclusion. 

"  A  kind  of  calm  rrclutrnen  is  like  rest  to  the  over- 
labored mind."— Feltham:  Ketolre*,  pt.  ii..  p.  879. 

r8-clu  S.lon,  «.  [Kr.,  from  Low  Latin  reclutio, 
from  rrclunu,  pa.  par.  of  r«-c/t«Jo=to  shnt  up.]  A 
..f  ri-iiri-in>-iit  or  seclusion;  recluseneM. 

r8  clu -Blve,  a.  [Eng.  rerJu*(e);  -itx-.l  Afford- 
ing seclusion  or  retirement  from  the  world ;  recluse, 
secluded. 

"  In  some  reclutlt>e  and  religious  life." 

Shakttp.:  Jtuch  Ado  aboil  Xothlna,  Iv.  1. 

rS-clu  -iSr-f,  «.  [Low  Lat.  reejiworium.]  The 
abode  or  cell  of  a  recluse  or  hermit  ;  a  hermitage. 

tT«  C6  ig-U-la  tlon, «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
coagulation  (q.  v.).]  A  second  or  renewed  coagula- 
tion. 

"This  salt  .  .  .  does  upon  its  recoagulal Ion  dispose 
of  the  aqueous  particle"  among  its  own  saline  ones,  and 
shoot  into  crystals."— Boyle  Hortt,  i.  428. 

•r«  coast  ,  f.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  coast,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  coast  a  second  time  along ;  to  sail  near 
or  along  the  coast  of. 

•r«  COCt  ,  a.  [Lat.  recoctus,  pa.  par.  of  recoquo 
=  to  cook  or  boil  again:  re-=again,  andf<xjuo=to 
cook.  1  To  boil  or  cook  over  again ;  hence,  to  dress 
up  again  ;  to  vamp  up  anew. 

"Old  men  and  women  too  seek,  as  It  were,  by  Medea's 
charms,  to  recoct  their  corps."-  By.  Taylor:  Artificial 
Handtomenetf,  p.  71. 

r*  c5c  -tlon,  s.  [RECOCT.]  The  act  of  cooking 
or  dressing  up  anew ;  a  vamping  up. 

ric-6g-nl  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  recognitionem,  accus. 
of  recognition*,  knowing  again,  from  rrcognitiu, 
pa.  par.  of  reco0no»eo=to  recognize  (q.v.) ;  French 
rfcogjiition;  Ital.  recojjmzi'one.J 

1.  The  act  of  recognizing;    a  recovery  and    ac- 
knowledgment of  a  knowledge  of  a  person  or  thing; 
the  state  of  being  recognized. 

" Kecognltlon  of  a  thing,  as  present."—  Ore*:  Cosmo. 
Sacra. 

2.  The  act  of  recognizing,  acknowledging,  avow- 
ing, or  sanctioning;  the  state  of  being  recognized, 
acknowledged,  or  sanctioned. 

"But  the  view  in  which  the  state  regards  thn  practice 
of  morality  is  evidently  seen  in  its  recognition  of  that 
famous  maxim."—  Warburton:  The  Alliance.  (Post,  to 
4th  ed.) 

ri-c5g -nl  tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat.  reeog- 
nitwi,  pa.  par.  of  reeofftio»co=to  recognize  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  One  of  a  jury  impaneled  on  an  assize,  so 
called  because  they  acknowledge  a  disseizin  by 
their  verdict. 

"If,  upon  the  general  issue,  the  recognltor*  find  an 
actual  seisin  in  the  demandant,  and  his  subsequent  dis- 
seisin by  the  present  tenant,  he  shall  have  judgment  to 
recover  his  seisin,  and  damages  for  the  injury  -u*- 
talned."—  Blacktlone:  Comment.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  10. 

ri  c8g  -nl  tor  -f,  a.  [Lat.  recognit-us.  pa.  par. 
of  rerogno«o=to  ri-cognize  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  recognition. 

r8c-6g-nl-»a-bll  -I  tf ,  «.  [Eng.  recognizable; 
-ity.]  Tnestateor  condition  of  being  recognizable. 

ric  6g-nli'-a-ble,  r8c  6g  nls/-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
recogniz(f);  -ablr.}  Capable  of  being  recognized, 
known,  or  acknowledged. 

ric-og-nls  -a-blj,  *r8c-6g-nl?  a  blj,  adcerb. 
IKng.recognizablii-}:  -y.l  In  a  recognizable  man- 
ner; BOBS  to  be  capable  of  recognition. 

"A  man  recognizably  of  fine  talents."— Carlylc:  Remi- 
nlfcencr*,  it.  89. 

r8  c6g  nl-iance,r8-c&g  nl  ?ance  (or».«ilent), 
subst.  [O.  Fr.  recognisance,  recognoissance~&  rec- 
ognizing, from*  reroo«oi*san/,  pr.  par.  of  recopnois- 
tre  (Fr.reconnaKre)  =  to  recognize  (q.v.);  French 
reconnaissance.  ] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•I.  The  act  of  recognizing;  acknowledgment  or 
recognition  of  a  person  or  thing ;  avowal,  acknowl- 
edgment. 

"In  recognlnance  of  men'*  good  deeds."— r.  Holland: 
Ftlny,  bk.  II..  ch.  ill. 

2.  A  mark  or  means  of  recognition ;  a  badge,  a 
token. 

"  That  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  Bret  I  give  tar." 

Shaktlp.:  Othello,  v.  i 
TJ.   I. a  it-: 
1.  (See  extract.) 

"A  recognizance  is  an  ohliRStion  of  record,  which  n  man 
enters  into  before  some  court  of  recorder  magistrate  duly 
authorized,  with  condition  to  do  some  particular  act;  as, 
to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a  debt,  or  the  like.  It  Is  In  most 
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respects  like  any  other  bond,  the  form  of  it  being,  'that 
A  11  doth  acknowledge  to  owe  to  our  lady  the  queen,  to 
thn  plaintiff,  lot1  I>,  or  the  like,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds, 
with  condition  to  be  void  on  performance  of  the  thing 
stipulated."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

'2.  The  verdict  of  a  jury  impaneled  upon  assize. 

tr8  c8g_nl-xa -tlon.  subst.  [Eng.  recogniz(e); 
-titi»ii.\  The  act  of  recognizing;  recognition. 

r8c  6g  nlie,  ric  -6g  nls.e  (or  g  silent),  t>.  t.  A  /. 
[From  the  subst.  recognizance  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  reco0- 
noistre;  FT.  reconnoitre,  from  Lat.  recogno»co=to 
know  again;  re-=again,  and  co</nosro=to  know; 
Sp.  recononcer,  reconocer ;  Port,  reconhecer ;  Italian 
riconoscere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  know  again ;  to  recover  or  recall  the  knowl- 
edge of;  tp  perceive  the  identity  of  with  a  person 
or  thing  known  before. 

"  Much  was  he  troubled — for  the  man 
Hath  recognized  his  pallid  face." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  v. 

2.  To  avow  or  admit  a  knowledge  of ;  to  acknowl- 
edge. 

"  To  recognize  and  report  your  goodness  toward  him."— 
Atfham:  Schoolmaster.  (Ded.) 

3.  To  indicate  one's  acquaintance  with  another 
by  bowing,  raising  the    hat,  or  the  like;  as,  to 
recognize  a  person  in  the  street. 

4.  To  indicate  or  mark  appreciation  of ;  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  as,  to  recognize  merit  by  a  prize. 

•5.  To  review,  to  revise ;  to  examine  or  go  over  a 
second  time. 

"In  recognizing  this  history  I  have  employed  a  little 
more  labor."— fox.  Martyrs.  (Ep.  Dedic.,  2d  ed.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

Law:  To  enter  into  a  recognizance  or  recogniz- 
ances before  a  proper  tribunal. 
r6-cSg-nIz-e€  ,  ri-c8g-nls.ee  (or  g  silent),  s. 

[Eng.  rerooniz(e)  ;  -ee.] 

Law:  The  person  in  whose  favor  a  recognizance 
is  made.  • 

"The  king,  the  plaintiff,  0.  D.  Ac.,  is  called  the  rccog* 
nltee."—Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

ric'-6g-nlx-8r,  ric  -6g-nls-8r,  «.  [Eng.  recog- 
niz(e);  t-r.J  One  who  recognizes. 

ri-c8g-nl-xor  ,  ri-c8g-nl-sor  (or  g  silent),  «. 
[Eng.  rero</niz(e);  -or.] 

Law :  The  person  who  enters  into  a  recognizance. 

rS-c<Sll,  *re-colle,  *re-coyle,  *re-cule,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Fr.  reculer,  from  re-  (Lat.  re-)  =  back,and  cul  (Lat. 
cu/wt)  =  tho  hinder  part,  the  posteriors.  Cf.  (iael. 
c«/=tho hinderpart ;  Wei.  ci/  — back,  a  retreat.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  start,  rush,  roll,  or  fall  back,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  resistance  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  force  impressed;  to  rebound  ;  to  fall  back  after 
an  advance ;  as,  A  gun  recoils  after  a  discharge. 

2.  To  be  driven  back  or  forced  to  retreat ;  to  fall 
back. 

"  The  friend  shrinks  back,  the  foe  recoils." 

Wordsworth.-  White  Doe,  Iv. 

3.  To  return  ;  to  come  back  to  the  same  place. 

•   Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Hitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  172.  . 

4.  To  start  or  shrink  back,  as  from  something 
repulsive,  distressing,  or  alarming. 

"And  back  recolVd,  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

Collins:  The  Passions. 

5.  To  shrink  through  fear ;  to  lack  spirit  or  enter- 
prise. 

"If  the  Prince  had  recoiled,  he  would  have  lost  his 
popularity."— St.  James'  Oazette,  8ept.  28,  1886. 

•6.  To  go  back ;  to  revert;  to  return  in  thought, 

"  Methought  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years." 

Khnkesii.:   Winter's  Tale,  I.  2. 
*7.  To  fall  off ;  to  degenerate. 

"  You  recoil  from  your  great  stock." 

Shatcsp.:  Cymbellne,  i.  6. 
•B.  Trans. .-  To  drive  back.    (Spenser.) 
ri-coll ,  *re  coile.  *re-cule, «.    [RECOIL,  v.] 

1.  A  starting,  falling,  or  moving  backward;   a 
backward  movement ;  a  rebound. 

"On  a  sudden  op'n  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
'I'll'  infernal  doors."  Milton:  P.  I...  ii.  880. 

2.  Specif.:  The  rebonnd  or  resilience  of  a  firearm 
or  piece  of  ordnance  after  it  has  been  discharged, 
caused  by  the  exploded  powder  acting  equally  on 
the  gun  and  the  projectile. 

"  The  new  velocimeter  .  .  .  for  registering  recoils." 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

recoil-escapement,  t. 

Ilnnil. :  An  escapement  in  which,  after  the  pallets 
leave  the  toot  hat  each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum. 
the  extremities  of  the  teeth  slide  along  the  surfaces 


recombine 

of  the  pallets,  and  ihcn-liy  give  an  impulse  to  tli" 
pendulum  or  balance.  The  vertical  escapement  of 
a  watch  is  a  recoil,  and  the  word  is  used  as  distin- 
guished from  a  dead-beat. 

rS  C<J11  -8r,  svbst.  [Eng.  recoil,  v. ;  -«r.]  One  who 
recoils  ;  one  who  falls  or  turn-  back  from  a  promise 
or  profession. 

rS-cdll  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [RECOIL,  v.] 

rS-COll  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng  recoilfng;  -Jy.]  In  a 
recoiling  manner ;  with  a  recoil. 

trS-colr-mint,  *re-cull-ment,  subst.  [English 
recoil;  -men/.]  The  act  of  recoiling;  a  recoil. 

r6-coln  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  coin,  v.  (q.  v.)J 
To  coin  again  or  anew. 

"A*<>ofri/n<7  all  the  specie  of  England,  in  milled  money  " 
— Burnet.  Oir»  Time,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  vi. 

re  coin  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
coinoiie  (q.  vT).] 

1.  Ihoactof  recoining  or  coining  anew. 

"  The  recolnagc  began."— Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  That  which  is  recoincd  or  coined  anew. 

r6  coin -8r,  s.  [English  recoin;  -er.']  One  who 
recoins. 

rSo  -&l-l$ct,  r.  (.  &  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  collect, 
T.  (q.  v.)J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  collect  or  gather  together  again;  to  collect 
what  has  been  scattered  (pron.  rc-col-lcct'). 

2.  To  recall  to  memory ;  to  recover  or  recall  the 
memory  or  knowledge  of;  to  bring  back  to  mind  or 
memory ;  to  remember. 

"Recollect  all  the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  the 
iniquity."—  Comity:  Gorf.  of  O.  Cromtrell. 

3.  To  recover.  (Used  reflexively  or  in  the  pa.  par.) 
*B.  Intrant. :  To  come  together  again  ;  to  reunite 

(pron.  rc-col-lect) . 

R6c  61  ISct,  RSc  ol  l«t(f  silent),  o.&«.  IFr. 
rf collet,  from  Lat.  recollectus,  so  called  from  tncir 
recollection  and  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
their  Order.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
Friars  of  the  Strict  Observance  (q.  v.). 

"There  appear  to  be  at  present  [1884]  three  Recollect 
houSM  in  Great  Britain."— Addle  *  Arnold:  Cath.  DM., 
p.  709. 

B.  1  *  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  popular  name  for  the  Friars 
of  the  Strict  Observance. 

"The  Recollect?  were  nninfected  by  Jansenism." — Adtlis 
at  ArnuM:  Calk.  DM.,  p.  709. 

r§C  6l-18ct'-£d,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [RECOLLECT,  v.} 

1.  Remembered,  brought  to  mind. 

2.  Collected  again  in  one's  mind  or  spirits. 
•  "His  strenuous  spirit,  recollected,  calm." 

Thomson:  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 
* rSc-6l-16ct  -8d-n8B8,  subst.    [Eng.  recollected; 
•ne»r.]     Memory,   collectcdncss ;   concentration  of 
thought. 

"I  spoke  with  rccollcctedness  and  power."— Pp.  Wllber- 
force,  £n  Life,  ii.  839. 

r8c  ol-l6c    tlon,  «.    [Eng.  recollect,  v. ;  -ton.] 

1.  The  act  of  recollecting,  remembering,  or  recall- 
ing to  the  memory;    the  operation  or  process  by 
which  objects  are  recalled  to  the  memory,  or  ideas 
revived  to  the  mind  ;  reminiscence,  memory.    (Cou> 
per:  Tirocinium,  311.) 

2.  The  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind ;  the 
period  over  which  such  power  extends;   remem- 
brance, memory ;  as,  It  lias  not  happened  within  my 
recollection. 

3.  That  which  is  recollected  or  recalled  to  mind  ; 
a  reminiscence. 

*4.  The  act,  process,  or  habit  of  collecting  or  con- 
centrating the  mind  or  thoughts;  concentration  of 
thought ;  collectedness.  (Still  used  in  this  sense  by 
Roman  ascetical  writers.) 

tic  6l-lSc -tlve,  o.  [Eng.  recollect,  v. ;  -it*.} 
Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  recollecting. 

Rec    61  let  (( silent),  a.  As.    [RECOLLECT,!.] 

ri  c8l-6n-I-ia -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
colonization  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  recolonizing;  a 
second  colonization. 

r«-c8l  -6n-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. colonize 
(q.  v.).]  To  colonize  afresh  or  a  second  time. 

r*  col  or,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-, and  Eng. color, v.  (q.v.)J 
To  assume  a  color  again. 

"The  swarthy  blush  recolor*  in  his  cheeks." 

fiyron:  Lara,  i.  13. 

re  cfim  bl  na  tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  com- 
bination (q.  v.).]  A  second  or  renewed  combinati 

re  c6m  bine  ,  v.t.  or  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
bine  (q.  v.).]    To  combine  a  second  time  or  anew. 
(Carew:  Marriage  of  T.  K.  tt  <'.  c.i 


ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whft,     »6n;     mnte,    cfib,     cure,    unite,     cur,   .rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


recomfort 

re-com  -f5rt,  v.  t.    IPref.  re-,  and  Eng  comfort, 
vorbjq.v.)] 
1.  To  comfort  or  console  again. 

"As  one  from  sad  dismay 

Recomforted."  Mill,',,,:  P.  L.,  U.  918. 

-.  To  give  now  strength  to. 

"  In  strawberries,  it  in  usual  to  help  the  ground  with 
muck;  and  likewise  to  recomfort  it  sometimes  with  muck 
put  to  the  roots."— Baoon. 

*r«-cim'  f  6rt,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  comfort,  s. 
(q.  T.)]  Frosh  comfort  or  consolation. 

"Through  recomfort  of  some  high  mariage." 

Litigate:  Hist,  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

*r«-c6m'-f5rt-18ss,  *re  com  fort  lease,  adj. 
[Eng.  recomfort;  -less.]  Without  comfort. 

"Reetlease,  rccomfartlesse ,  with  heart  deep-grieved." 
Spenser:  F.  $.,  V.  vl.  24. 

*r«-c4m'-f  5rt-ure,  subtt.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
cnmforture  (q.  v.).)  Renewed  or  restored  comfort. 

"They  shall  breed 
Helves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  111.,  ii.  4. 

re  cim  mence,  v.  t.  &  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
commence  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Tram.:  To  commence  or  begin  again  or  anew 
"  Recommencing  our  voyage  about  the  fifth  of  June." — 

Cook:  Thtrd  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  oh.  vi. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  begin  again  or  anew.    (Longfel- 
low: Afternoon  in  February.) 

re  com  men9e  mSnt,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
commencement  (q.  T.).]  The  act  or  state  of  com- 
mencing anew  or  afresh ;  a  fresh  commencement. 

rio  6m  mend  ,  *re  com-maunde,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eug.  commend  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  recommander.} 

1.  To  commend  to  the  notice  of  another ;  to  place 
or  set  in  a  favorable  light  before  another ;  to  praise 
or  put  forward  as  likely  to  be  of  service  or  advan- 
tage ;  to  approve. 

"Mecenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  Au- 
gustus."— Dryden. 

2.  To  make  acceptable ;  to  attract  favor  to.    (Mil- 
ton: P.  L.,  iv.  329.) 

3.  To  commit  with  prayers.    (Actt  xv.  40.) 

4.  To  advise,  as  a  course  to  be  pursued ;  a  remedy, 
a  practice,  a  measure,  or  the  like. 

"To  recommend  true  piety  and  goodness  to  them."— 
Stilltngfleet:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  3. 

*5.  To  give  or  commit  in  kindness ;  to  offer  as  a 
kindness. 

"Mine  own  puree  which  I  had  recommenaett  to  his  use." 
—Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xlght,  v. 

1[  To  recommend  itself :  To  make  itself  approved ; 
to  present  a  favorable  appearance  ;  to  bo  agreeable. 

rec  6m  mend  a  ole,  a.  [English  rec  'mmewf; 
-atile.]  Fit  or  soluble  to  be  recommeadet  .worthy 
of  recommendation ;  commendable. 

"The  only  consideration  upon  which  it  is  recom- 
mcndable  as  a  means  for  obtaining  safety."— Snarp; 
.Sermon.-*,  vol.  i.,  eer.  5. 

rSc  6m  mSnd  a  ble-ngss,  ».  [English  reeom- 
mendahte;  -nest.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
recommendable. 

"The  recommendableness  of  our  religion  to  strangers.'* 
—Afore;  Mystery  ofliodlinest,  bk.  x.,  oh.  lii. 

r8o  om-me'nd  9.  bly1,  adverb.  [English  reeom- 
mendab(le);  -ly.]  In  n  recommendablo  manner  or 
degree ;  so  as  to  deserve  recommendation ;  com- 
mendably. 

rgc  6m  mend-a  -tlon,  *rec-om-men-da  cl-on, 
*rec-om  men-da-cy-on,  s.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng. 
commendation  (0.  v.) ;  tr.  recomtnandation;  Sp. 
rri-iuiifiittdfitni ;  Ital.  raccomaiuiazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  recommending  or  comnicnding;  thn 
act  of  presenting  or  setting  forward  in  a  favorable 
lijjht .  so  as  to  Drocuro  the  notice,  confidence,  kind- 
ness, or  civilities  of  another;  as,  to  introduce  one 
friend  to  another  by  a  recommendation  of  his  por- 
sonul  qualities  or  accomplishments. 

2.  That  which  serves  or  teuds  to  recommend  or 
procure  a  favorable  reception  for  a  person  or  thing ; 
any  quality,  attribute,  act,  accomplishment,  \r.. 
which  procures  or  serves  to  procure  favor,  notice, 
reception,  or  adoption. 

"Self-praise  is  no  recommendation." — Old  Proverb. 

*3.  A  state  of  favor  or  high  repute. 

"  It  hath  always  been  had  in  nn  extraordinary  recom- 
mendation amongst  the  ancients."  — >  North:  Plutarch, 
pt.  ii. 

*r6c-im-mend -a-tlve,  ».  [Eng.  recommend; 
-ative.]  That  which  recommends  or  servos  to  recom- 
mend ;  a  recommendation. 

rec-im-me'nd  -a-tor-y1,  a.  [Tref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
commendatory  (q.  V.).]  Serving  or  tending  to 
recommend ;  recommending. 

"Neither  was  therein  that  packet  lof  which  I  wrote 
your  honor  before)  any  such  recommendatory  letter." 
—Reliauia:  Wottouiamr,  p.  700. 
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rec  im  mend    Jr.  «.  [Eng.  recommend;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  recommends. 


"There's  no  denying  such  a  recommrndtr." 

Oigby:  Elvira,  I.  1. 


reconciliation 

2.  To  compose,  settle,  or  quiet  again  ;  to  tranquil- 
ue  that  which  ban  been  ruffled  or  disturbed. 


"  Rfcomposes  straight,  and  culms  his  face." 

Covley:  OH  Repairing  Somerset  House. 

*r«c  8m  mend   urn,   «.     [RKTOMHEND.]     Com-      r«  com  pig  -8r,  tub*!.    [Bug.  recompile)  •  -er  1 
.endatum,  praise,  recommendation.  One  who  or  tfiat  which  recompoJs 

"  A  proper  corrector  and  necoatposrr  of  iu  motion*."— 
Mart:  Moral  Cabbala,  oh.  i. 

re  c8m  p6  §1    tion,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  com- 
potition  N|.  v.  1. 1 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  rwompomng ,  the  state 
of  being  recomposed;  composition  anew  or  afrosh. 

"I  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  r»n««j)o»if/oi«  of 
thia  scene."— Lamb,   l^ttn-  to  Coleridge. 

2.  Print.:  Thcactof  rocomposingor  netting  nncw. 
when  fn)m  any  cause  natter  Ml  been  rmni...-.',  i  or 
set  in  the  wrong  typo,  or,  having  been  set  iu  the 
proper  tyi«*.  has  been  broken. 

rec   6n  cil  a  ble,  r£c'  in  file  a  ble,  a.    |  Eng. 
recouril(r);  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  reconciled  or  brought  again 
to  a  state  of  friendship  ;  capable  of  renewed  friend- 
ship; admitting  of  reconciliation. 

2.  Capable  of  being  reconciled  or  of  being  made 
to  agree,  harmonize,  or  bo  consistent. 

"Nothing  can  be  less  reconcilable  to  the  notion  of  an  all 
perfect  Being."— Holingbnike:  Fragment*  of  Essays. 


"My good  fortune  and  recommendum."—  Xashe.  Lenten 
Stnffe. 

r«-Com-ml8  -Blin  (SB  as  sh).  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  commission,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  commission  again 
or  anew ;  as,  to  recommitsum  a  ship  of  war. 

rS-cim-mlt  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  commit 
(q.  Vj.] 

1 .  To  commit  again  or  anew. 

"Caused  them  immediately  to  be  recommitted  to  the 
Tower."— Clarendon:  Civil  B'ur,  1.435. 

2.  To  refer  again  or  back  to  a  committee. 
"They  must  propose  to  recommit  the  bill."— Xacaulay: 

If!   I.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

rS-cim-mlt -mint,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.com- 
mitment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  recommitting;  the 
state  of  being  recommitted. 

r«  com  mlt -tal,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  com- 
initial  (q.  v.) .]  The  same  as  RECOMMITMENT  (q.v.). 

re  c6m  mu  nl  cate,  f.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  communicate  (q.  v.).J  To  communicate  again 
or  anew. 

r4  Corn-pact  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  compact 
(q.  v.j.J  To  join  again  or  anew. 

"  Repair 
And  recompact  my  ttcatter'd  body." 

/Amur.    t'aledtfltoH. 

•rSo-im-pin-sa  -tion,  »rec  om-pen-sa-ci-on, 
«.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eug.  compensation  (q.  v.).]  The 
act  of  recompensing ;  recompense. 

rec  6m  pense,  *r8c  6m  p^nce,  v.t.&i.  [Fr. 
rfcompenter,  from  Lat.re-=again,  and  comp*n«o= 
to  compensate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  recompentar ; 
Ital.  rtcompertsare.] 

A.  Trantitire: 

1.  To  mako  a  return  for;    to  give  or  render  an 
equivalent  for,  as  for  services,  losses,  4c. ;  to  repay, 
to  requite.     (Said  of  the  person.) 

"Continue  faithful,  and  we  will  recompense  you." — 
1  Maccabees,  x.  27. 

2.  To  return  or  give  an  equivalent  for ;  to  reward, 
to  repay,  to  requite.    (Saidof  the  thing.)     (Cotcper: 
Conversation,  797.) 

3.  To  return,  pay,  or  give  back  as  an  equivalent. 
"Shall  he.  forfluch  deliverance  freely  wrought, 

Recompense  ill?"  Counter:  Truth,  192. 

*4.  To  mako  amends  or  compensation  for ;  to  pay 
or  return  an  equivalent  or  forfeit  for;  to  redeem; 
to  atono  for.  (Numbers  v.  8.) 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  make  recompense  or  compensa- 
tion. 

rec  6m  pense,  *ric  im  pence.  ».  [Fr.  recom- 
pense; Sp.  &  Port,  recompensa;  Ital.  ricompensa.] 
That  which  is  given  or  returned  as  an  equivalent  or 
compensation  for  anything  given,  done,  or  suffered  ; 
compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  reward,  re- 
turn, requital. 

"A  larger  recompense  these  leaders  claim." 

Row:  Lttcan ;  Pharsalfal. 

*rSc  -im-pSnge-mSnt,  *  rSc  6m  pSnce  ment, 
s.  [Eng.  recompe_H*e;  -menf.]  Recompense,  compen- 
sation, satisfaction,  amends. 

"In  recommencement  of  his  brother's  deth." — Fabyan: 
Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  czzxv. 

rec  im  pSns-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  recompens(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  recompenses. 

"A  thankful  rccompcnscr  of  the  benefits  received." — 
Fox:  Uartun,  p.  194  (an.  1166). 

r$C  -im  pens  Ive,  a.  [Eng.  recom»en*(e) ;  -itie.] 
Containing  or  haying  the  character  of  a  recom- 
pense; compensative. 

r«  c5m  Pll-a  -tion,  suhst.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug. 
compi'/a/ton  (q.v.).]  A  compiling  anew  of  what 
had  previously  been  compiled;  a  new  or  fresh  com- 
pilation; reconcilement. 

r6  cinvplle  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  compile 
(q.v.).]  To  compile  again  or  anew. 

re  corn-pile  -mSnt,  ».  [Prof.  re-,  and  Kn«.  C«IH- 
pilement  (q.  v.).J  The  same  as  RE<  OMTILATIOX 
(q.  v.). 

"  Although  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  part  icular  digest 
or  recomp tlement  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside."— fiacon: 
Compiling,  <tc.,  of  the  Laws. 

rfi  cim  pose',  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  compose 
(q.  vj.] 

1 .  To  compose  again  or  anew ;  to  form  or  adjust 
again. 

"  We  produced  a  lovely  purple,  which  we  can  destroy  or 
recompose  at  pleasure." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  738. 


ship  and  accord. 

2.  Consistency,  harmony,  agreement,  accord. 
"To  shew  the  reconrtleableness  of  fate  with  choice." - 

ll,:n,m,,n:l      Works,  i.  4»1. 

Tic  in-cll-a-bly1,  ndr.  [Eug.  rrconcilab(lf) ; 
-ly.\\  In  a  reconcilable  manner;  in  a  manner  ad- 
mitting of  reconciliation. 

r5c  in  clle,  "reconcyle,  *  re  conn  seile, 
*rec-oun  syle,  f.  t .  t  i.  [  Fr.  rtcmtrilirr,  from  Lat. 
r«Tonci'/i'o=to  bring  into  counnel  again,  to  recon- 
cile, from  re-=back,  again,  and  conci'Jto=to  «»n- 
ciliate  (q.  v.);  Spanish  &  Port.  recoiie-Mur,'  Ital. 
reco/ici/iare.J 

A.  Transttii'e : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To    conciliate  again  or   anew;    to  restore   to 
friendship  and  accord  after  estrangement ;  to  make 
friends  again. 

"To  reconcile  an  angry  God." 

Vowper:  <Hney  Hymns,  alx. 

•2.  To  become  friends  with  again  nft«r  estrange- 
ment. 

"  Wherfore  by  fayre  and  ea»y  meanm  he  called  home 
hiK  Hone  and  reconciled  hym,  and  forguut*  all  trespaoa." — 
Fiibiinn:  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  clxvii. 

*:i.  To  adjust,  to  settle,  to  accommodate,  to  com- 
pose ;  as,  to  reconcile  a  quarrel. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  acquiescence,  content,  or 
qiiiot  submission;  to  make  roatry  or  willing  to  suli- 
init  to  or  accept  any  thing  or  state.  (Generally 
used  roflexively.and  followed  by  to;  as,  to  reconcile 
one's  self  to  a  loss.) 

r>.  To  make  consistent,  harmonious,  or  congruous ; 
to  reduce  to  a  state  of  harmony  or  consistency. 
(Followed  by  to  or  triMi.) 

"The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood  how  to 
reconcile  manual  labor  intf,  affairs  of  state." — Lock*. 

6.  To  remove  apparent  discrepancies  from :  to 
harmonize ;  as,  to  reconcile  the  accounts  01  an 
event  given  by  different  writers. 

II.  Shiphuild.:  To  join  one  piece  of  work  fair  with 
another.  (Used  especially  iu  reference  to  the  rever- 
sion of  curves.) 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  reconciled. 
•  •  Your  thoughts,  though  much  Htart  led  at  first,  reconcile 
to  it."—  Saudys. 

Tic  in-cUe-m8nt,  «.  [Eng.  reconcile;  -m.',,/.] 
The  act  of  reconciling :  the  stateof  being  reconciled ; 
reconciliation  ;  renewal  of  friendship. 

"For  never  can  true  rrconcilemfnt  grow 
*          Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  no  deep." 
*/;(,„. .  ;•.  L.,  iv.  so. 

rSc  -in-9ll-3r,  «.    [Eng.  reconcil(e) ;  -«r.J 

1.  One  who   or  that  which  reconciles;  omt  who 
restores  friendship  between  persons  at  variance. 

"  Christ,  onr  onlie  and  sufficient  mediator,  reconciler, 
priest  and  sacrifice." — Fox  Martyrs,  p.  13M. 

2.  One  who  reconciles  things  apparently  opposed 
or  inconsistent. 

"So  much  1  think  may  be  granted  to  those  reconcilers." 
—Ctutieorth:  Intetl.  System,  p.  63. 

r£c  in  9I1-I  a,  tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  recuncil- 
iationem,  accus.of  reconciliatio,  tTumreconcitiatus, 
pa.  par.  of  recmtcilio=to  reconcile  (q.v.);  Sp.  reo 
onciliaciun;  Ital.  ricoliriliazionc.J 


boll,     bdy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    pn     f 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,       -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  snns.     -ble,     -die,     Ao.  •  bel,      del. 
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I.  Ordinary  Lainiunge: 

I.  The  act  of  r<K-onciliiiu:  tin-  -tateof  beingrocon- 
I :  the  renewal  of  friendship  between  parties  c.t 

.:ice. 

11  Devised  what  means  he  might  use  to  bring  Sparta  and 
Athena  to  reconciliation  again.    — .Vorfn    I'ltttarch,  p.  464. 
'J.  The  actor  process  of  harmonizing  or  making 
i, l. MI!  .or  congruous  things  apparently  opposed 
or  inronsigteut ;  the  harmonizing  of  seeming  con- 
trarieties. 

II.  Script.:  Expiation,  atonement. 
"Tomakereconci/laKon  for  the  sins  of  the  people."— 

llrhrrirs  11.  17. 

rSc  6n  $11  I -a  tor  f.  adj.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Kng. 
roiu-ilitttortt  (q.  v.).]  Tending  to  reconcile  ;  rccon- 
riliug,  conciliatory. 

"Those  rceonciliittnry  papers  fell  under  the  eyes  of 
pome  grave  divines  on  both  parta."—  Up.  Hall:  Specialties 
of  the  Life  of  Hi,,  llxll. 

16  c6n  dSn-sa -tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
contteiualion  (q.  v.). )  The  act  of  recondeiising. 

re  cftn  dense  .  r.  I.  I  Pref.  iv-,  and  Eng.  condense 
(q.  v.l.|  To  roiiili-n.so  anew  or  attain. 

••l-i  the  heads  of  stills  and  necks  of  eoHptles,  such 
vapors  quickly  are  by  a  very  little  cold  recimilrri*i-d  into 
water."—  Boyle. 

rSc  6n  dlte.  r«-c6n -dlte,  'rec  on  dlt,  adj. 
[Lat.  reconditus,  pa.  par.  of  recowdo=to  i>ut  back 
again:  >v-  =  back,  and  condo=to  put  together;  Sp. 
A;  Ital.  recondito;  O.  Fr.  recondit.] 

I.  Ot-dinary  Language : 

I.  Hidden  from  the  view  or  mental  perception; 
abstruse,  secret,  profound,  deep. 

"Which  key  is  able  to  unlock  that  recondite  mystery." 
— Hare:  Immorl.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  zii. 

U.  Dealing  with  things  abstruse ;  profound,  deep. 
"  No  acquisitions  of  recondite  learning." — H».  Hornlea: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  16. 

II.  l:nt. :  Concealed ;  not  to  bo  seen  easily. 

*r8  c6n  -dl  tdr  y,  «•  [Low  Lat.  reconditorium, 
fnnn  Lat.  recondtfuji= recondite  (q.  v.).]  A  reposi- 
tory, a  storehouse,  a  magazine. 

re  con  duct  ,  v.  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  conduct, 
T.    ,|-  v.) )     To  conduct  again  or  back  ;  to  lead  back. 
"  Your  female  train  will  reconduat  you  home." 

Favrkes:  Apolionlu*  Khttdiusi  Argonauticn,  i. 

re  c6n  due  tlon,  «.  [  Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  conduc- 
tion (q.  v.).] 

/."//• ;  A  relocation ;  a  renewal  of  a  lease. 

re  cftn  firm  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  confirm 
(q.  v. 1. 1  To  confirm  again  or  anew ;  to  establish, 
settle,  or  assure  again. 

"And  so  being  reconfirmed,  upon  the  thirtieth  of  August 
in  the  year  1667,  he  sent  Secretary  Morrice."— C/aivndtm.- 
Life,  vol.  ill.,  p.  835. 

r8-cAn-j61n  ,  ».  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  conjoin 
(q.  v.).l  To  join  together  anew  or  again. 

"When  they  come  to  be  reconjoined  into  a  liquor."— 
Boyle:  Works,  t.  78». 

ri  c6n  naia  sance,  *re  con  nols  ss,n9e,  « 
I  Kr.,  from  rec<mnaita<ant,  pr.  par.  of  ref(nmulfre  = 
'"  roconnoiter  (u.  v.).j  The  act  or  process  of  recon- 
noitring: a  prelimiuao'  survey  or  examination; 
s[H<ciBcally  applied  to: 

(1)  The  examination  of  a  territory,  district.  Ac., 
or  of  an  enemy's  position,  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing military  operations. 

(2)  The  examination  or  survey  of  a  region  in  refer- 
ence to  iU  gMtieral  geological  character. 

<:t)  A  preliminary  examination  of  a  county  or 
district  In  reference  to  its  general  natural  charac- 
ter, preparatory  to  a  more  particular  survey  for  the 

purposes  of  triangnlatii r  the  construction  of 

public  works,  as  of  a  road,  canal,  railway,  &c. 

reconnaissance  in  force,  «. 

Mil. :  A  demonstration  or  attack  by  a  large  body 
of  men.  for  theimrpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength 
or  position  of  the  enemy. 

tre  c5n  nlng.  >.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  conniny 
(q.  v.).]  The  act  of  conning  again. 

"This  we  call  Remembrance  or  calling  to  mind;  the 
Latins  call  it  reminiscentia.  us  it  were  a  Keconntng  of  oui* 
former  actions. "— llofton;  of  Stan,  ch.  lit. 

reV&n-noY-tSr.  r8c  6n  noT-tre(treast8r),  «. 
I  KECDNNOITER,  ».]  A  survey ;  especially  a  mili- 
tary one. 

"Satisfied  with  hla  reconnoitre."— Lytlon  What  trill  lie 
do  w,th  it  t  bk.  i  ,  ch.  i. 

r8c  6n  noT  t8r,  r8c-6n-n<Jl  tre  are  ns  t8r), 
f.  t.  Ii  i.  [O.  Fr.  recognoittrr ,  r«-cono>«tre  (Fr.  recon- 
naltrf)  =to  recognize  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

\.  To  examine  by  the  eye ;  specif.,  to  make  a  rccon- 
noi.--.-uire  or  |>reliminary  survey  c;f;  to •Samine or 
survey,  as  a  district,  Ac.,  for  military,  geological, 
or  engineering  purposes. 
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•2.  To  know  again ;  to  recognize. 

"He  would  hardlj  bare  reconnoitred  Vi'llagoote  .  .  . 
In  bin  nhort  hair  ant)  present  uncouth  appearance."— 
Uraves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  i.  160. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make  a  survey  or  reconnaissance. 

r«  c5n  q.u8r  (<m  as  k),  ».  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
conquer  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  conquer  again  or  a  second  time. 

2.  To  recover,  to  regain. 

"  Ht»r  independence  she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  lew 
just  and  necessary  war."— Maciiuluy:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

re  con  quest,  ».  [Pref.  r<"-<  ?"''  Eng.  cowguenf 
(q.  v.).J  The  act  of  reconquering;  the  state  of 
being  reconquered. 

"At  though  they  were  meditating  the  reconauest  of 
Flanders." — Dryden:  Mock  Ant rolttger,  i.  I. 

rS-c8n -sS-Crate,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
iterate  (q.  v.).]    To  consecrate  anew  or  afresh. 
"Reconsecrate  our  wells." 

n'ordttrortli:  Kxcurtlon,  bk.  iv. 

re  c5n  se  era  tion,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
coiweerafton  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of  reconsecrating; 
the  state  of  being  reconsecrated. 

r6-c6n  sld'-8r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  con- 
aider  (q.  v.).l 

1.  To  consider  again  or  a  second  time;  to  revolve 
in  the  mind  over  again. 

"  Whenever  you  think  proper  to  reconsider  thin  sub- 
ject."— Waterlattd:  Works,  i.  117. 

2.  To  take  into  consideration  a  second  time,  gen- 
erally with  the  intention  or  idea  of  rescinding;  as, 
to  reconsider  one's  decision. 

rS-c6n-Bld-8r-a'-tion, ».  [Pref.  re-, and  English 
consideration  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reconsidering :  the  act  of  reviewing 
or  revolving  ill  the  mind  a  second  time. 

2.  A  second  consideration ;  specif.,  the  taking  of 
a  vote,  decision,  &c.,  already  passed,  into  considera- 
tion a  second  time,  for  review,  amendment,  or  re- 
cision. 

"Six  months  .  .  .  were  allowed  to  the  nonjuror  for 
reconsideration." — Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

*r8  c5n'-s6-late,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Latin  con- 
nolatuti,  pa.  par.  of  con*o/or=: to  console  (q.  v.).] 
To  console  or  comfort  again  or  anew. 

"It  is  that  only  God  who  can  reconsolate  us  both."— 
Keliotitir  Wottoniance,  p.  438. 

r«  c&n  sSl  -I-date,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
consolidate  (q.  v.).J  To  consolidate  again  or  anew. 

rS-c6n-85l-I-da  -tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
consolidation  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of  reconsolidating ; 
the  state  of  being  recousolidated ;  a  renewed  con- 
solidation. 

r§-c6n  struct',  r.  /.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English  con- 
struct (q.  v.J.J  To  construct  again  after  destruc- 
tion ;  to  rebuild. 

"To  reconstruct  the  whole  afresh  from  the  very 
ground." — Search:  Light  of  Xature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch. 
ml. 

16  cftn  strfic  tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
structUm  (q.  v.).J 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  reconstructing ;  tlio. state 
of  being  reconstructed. 

"A  complete  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  society." 
-M'li-niiliiij:  flint.  Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 

2.  The  process  of  bringing  those  of  the  United 
States  which  attempted  to  secede  into  their  proper 
practical  relations  with  the  Union. 

rS-C&n  strfic  tlve,  a.  [Eng.  reconstruct;  -tre.J 
Able  or  tending  to  reconstruct. 

re  cftn  tin  u  ance,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
tinuance  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  state  of  rccontinuiug ; 
renewed  continuance. 

"  Of  which  course  some  have  wished  a  recontinnance." 
— Drayton :  Polyotbton,  a.  4.  (Note.) 

re  c&n  tin    ue,  v.  t.  or  i.    |  I 'r»f .  re-,  and  English 
con/mite  (q.  v.).]    To  continue  again  or  anew. 
"All  at  an  Instant  shall  together  go, 
To  reconttnue,  not  beginning  so." 

Stirling:  Domesday;  Fourth  flour'. 

ri-C&n-vine,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
ren«  {q.  v.).]  To  convene  or  assemble  again  or 
anew. 

"A  worse  accident  fell  out  about  the  time  of  the  two 
houses  reconvening." — Clarenditn:  Civil  War*. 

*re-c6n-vint  ,  v.  t.  [  Pref.  re-,  and  English  con- 
reiif  (q.  v.).]  To  bring  together,  assemble,  or  col- 
lect again. 

"He  reconventing  armeff  therefore." 

Warner.-  Albion*  Knglantt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  zxrit. 

re  con  ven  -tlon,  >.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  cun- 
n  ut ton  (q.  V.).] 

/xnr:  An  action  by  a  defendant  against  a  plain- 
tiff ill  a  former  action ;  a  crossbill  or  litigation. 

re  c&n  ve"r  sion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  conver- 
tion  (q.  v.).J  A  second  or  renewed  conversion. 

"Being  zealously  moved  for  the  reconversion  of  the 
English"'— Werner. 


record 

re  cftn  v8rt ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  conuerf, 
T.  ((q.  v.).]  Toconvort'again  or  a  second  time. 

"  The  East  Baxons  .  .  .  were  by  the  meant  of  Oswl 
thus  reconverted."— Milton:  Hist.  Kng.,  bk.lv. 

r8-c6n-v8rt  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  Eng.  coni-ert- 
iiile.] 

Chem. :  Capable  of  being  converted  again  to  the 
original  form. 

rS-o4n-v8y',  «.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  convey 
(q.  v.j.] 

1.  To  convey,  lead,  or  carry  back  or  to  its  former 
place  or  position. 

"  As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again." 

Denham:  Cooper's  Hill. 

2.  To  transfer   back  to  a  former  owner ;  as,  to 
reconvey  an  estate. 

rf-C&n-vSy  ance,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
veyance (q.  v.).l  The  act  of  reconveying;  specif., 
the  act  of  transferring  a  title  to  a  former  owner. 

rS  c8p  -y1,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re- ;  Eng.  copy.'}  To  copy 
again. 

re  cord  , ».  t.  It.  i.  [Fr.  record«r= to  repeat,  to  re- 
cord from  Lat.  recordo,  recordor=to  recall  to  mind, 
to  remember;  re-  =  back,  again,  and  cor  (genit. 
cordit)  =  the  heart ;  Sp.  A  Port,  recorder ;  Ital.  ri'cor- 
dare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•I.  To  recall  to  mind ;  to  remember. 

"He  gan  record  the  lamentable  Btowre 
In  which  hU  wretched  love  lay  day  and  night." 
Sper.ier:  F.  0.,  IV.  xXl.  19. 

2.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  by  written  or  other 
characters ;  to  register ;  to  make  a  note  or  memorial 
of ;  to  chronicle,  to  note ;  to  set  down  in  writing  in 
a  book  or  on  parchment,  ate.,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  an  authentic  or  correct  evidence  of. 

"Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venlc  ,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  imprint  deeply  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

"This  note,  madam,  of  your  worthineas 
Remains  recorded  in  so  many  hearts." 

Daniel:To  the  Lady  Margaret. 

'  I .  To  mark  distinctly :  to  cause  to  be  remem- 
bered.   (Milton :  P.  L.,  vii.  338.) 
•5.  To  bear  witness  to ;  to  attest. 

"  Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
1  am  as  poor  as  yon." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  Iv.  2. 

•6.  To  recite,  to  repeat,  to  sing,  to  play. 
"  They  long'd  to  see  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 
Record  her  hymns  and  chant  her  carrols  blest." 
Fairfax:  Tatso,  ii.  91. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  remember,  to  meditate,  to  reflect,  to  ponder. 
"Praying  all  the  way,  and  recording  upon   the  words 

which  he  before  had  read." — Fuller. 

2.  To  sing ;  to  repeat  a  tune. 

"The  night-bird  mute 
That  still  records  with  moan." 

Shaltenp. :  Pericles,  iv.    (Prol.) 

rSc  -ord,  *rec  orde. ».    [RECOHD,  r.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  That  which  preserves  the  memory  or  remem- 
brance of  anything ;  a  memorial. 

"  Brief  abstract  and  recortl  of  tedious  days." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

*2.  Memory,  remembrance. 

"That  record  is  lively  in  my  soul." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  r. 

*3.  Witness ;  attestation  to  a  fact  or  event ;  testi- 
mony. (Jonnviii.  14.) 

4.  The  list  of  known  facts  in  a  person's  life,  es- 
pecially in  that  of  a  public  man ;  personal  history. 

r».  Something  set  down  in  writing  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  memory  of  a  f  act  or  event ;  specif., 
a  register ;  an  authentic  or  official  copy  of  a  docu- 
ment, or  account  of  any  facts,  acts,  or  proceedings, 
whether  public  or  private,  entered  in  a  book  for 
preservation ;  also,  the  book  containing  such  en- 
tries. 

"I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records." 

Shakesp..  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

6.  (pi.)  .•  Public  documents  preserved  in  a  recog- 
nized repository. 

"Away;  burn  all  the  record*  of  the  realm." — Shakes?.: 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.ll.,i*.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Law: 

(1)  Authentic  or  official  testimonies  in  writing, 
contained  in  rolls  of  parchment,  and  preserved  in  a 
court  of  record. 

(2)  (See  extract.) 

"  The  record  is  a  history  of  the  most  material  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause  entered  on  a  parchment  roll,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time;  in  which  must  be  stated 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      wi,     wet,      here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    gft,     p5t, 
or,     w8re,     wplf,     wdrk,     wild,     son;     mnte,     cnb.     cilre,     vnlte.     cflr,     rftle.     full;     trt,    Syrian.     SB.    OB  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 
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recoveree 


the  writ  of  summons,  all  the  pleading*,  the  declaration, 
plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  and  whatever  further  pro- 
ceeding have  been  had;  all  entered  verbatim  on  the  roll, 
and  aluo  the  issue  or  demurrer,  und  joinder  therein."— 
Blnckstone:  Comment.,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  12. 

2.  Sport. :  The  shortest  known  time  in  which  a 
race  or  heat  has  been  run  or  won ;  the  best  perform- 
am-f  in  any  athletic  sport. 

"It  is  absolutely  nt-i-t-ssnry  that  records  not  made  in 
actual  competition  should  be  viewed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion.  At  the  game  time,  it  is  very  hard 
upon  the  athlete  to  be  deprived  of  a  record  on  these 
grounds  alone."— Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

IT  (1)  Beit  on  Record:  The  same  as  RECORD,  II.  2. 

"  Newmarket  on  the  Cwsarewltch  and  Middle  Park  days 

had  obtained  a  bent  on  record."— Keferee,  July  18, 1886.  p.  2. 

(2)  Congressional  Record :  A  pamphlet  published 
daily  (taring  sessions  of  Congress  and  containing  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  ttiat  body. 

(3)  Conveyances  by  record : 

Law:  Conveyance  evidenced  by  the  authority  of 
a  court  of  record,  as  a  conveyance  by  private  act  of 
legislature  or  a  government  grant. 

(i )  Court  of  record : 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

"A  court  of  record  in  denned  to  be  that  where  the  acts 
and  judicial  proceeding*  are  enrolled  or  recorded:  which 
rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such 
hi;'h  authority  that  their  truth  it*  not  to  be  called  in 
question.  Nothing  can  be  averred  against  a  record,  nor 
ahall  any  plea,  or  even  proof,  lie  admitted  to  the  contrary. 
And  if  the  existence  of  a  record  he  denied,  it  shall  betried 
by  nothing  but  itself:  that  is,  upon  bare  inspection 
whether  there  be  any  such  record  or  no;  else  there  will 
be  no  end  of  disputes." — Blackslone:  Comment.,  bk.  iil., 
oh.  1. 

(5)  Debt  of  record: 

Law:  A.  debt  which  appears  to  be  due  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  court  of  record. 

(6)  Geological  record : 

Oeol,:  The  record  of  the  history  of  the  globe,  as 
written  upon  the  rocks,  especially  by  means  of 
fossils.  It  is  imperfect ;  many  gaps  existing,  some 
of  which  may  never  be  filled  up.  (Darwin:  Orig. 
Species,  ch.  x.) 

(7)  In  record,  on  or  upon  record:  Recorded,  set 
down,  registered. 

"My  villainy  they  have  upon  record."— Shakesp.:  Xuall 
Ado  about  Xothino,  v.  1. 

(8)  Recordari  facias  loquelam:   |  l.;it.     that  yon 
cause  the  plaint  to  be  recorded.] 

Eng.  Law:  An  old  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  to 
make  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  cause  depend- 
ing in  an  inferior  court,  and  remove  the  same  to  the 
Court  of  King's  (Queen  s)  Bench  or  Common  Fleas. 

(9)  To  beat,  break,  or  cut  the  record : 

Sport. :  To  do  a  distance  in  loss  time  than  has  yet 
bopn  officially  recorded  ;  to  excel  any  previous  per- 
formance. 

"Speechly  proceeded  to  fat  the  three  miles  record 
nearly  by  12  sec."—  Referee,  July  11,  1886,  p.  1. 

(10)  Trial  by  record : 

Law:  A  trial  which  is  heard  when  a  matter  of 
record  is  pleaded. 

record-Office,  «.  A  place  for  the  preservation  of 
public  records. 

TI  The  national  records  of  the  United  States  are 
kept  in  the  Archives  at  Washington. 

*r8-COrd  9.1190,  subst.  [O.  Fr.]  Remembrance, 
recollection. 

*rSc-or-da'-tlon,  *rec-or  da-cl-on,  s.  [Latin 
recordatio,  from  recordatus,  pa.  par.  of  recordor= 
to  remember.] 

1.  Remembrance,  recollection. 

"  To  make  a  reoorttat ion  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke." 

Shakesp.:  Troitus  antt  Crcsslda,  v.  2. 

2.  A  register,  a  record. 

rfi-cord -8r,  «.    [Eng.  record;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  One  who  records;  one  whose  official  duty  is  to 
record  writings  or  proceedings  in  a  register. 

2.  A  registering  apparatus. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law  A  judicial  officer  of  some  cities  possess- 
ing the  powers  and  authorities  of  a  judge.  (4  Dall. 
Rep.  229.) 

*2.  Music :  A  sort  of  flageolet  formerly  in  use  in 
this  country;  a  flute.  It  was  used  also  to  teach 
birds  to  sing. 

"The  figures  of  recorders,  and  flutes,  and  pipes,  are 
straight;  but  the  recorder  hath  a  less  bore."— Bacon:  Hat. 
llift.,  §221. 

3.  Telegraphy :  An  apparatus  for  recording  on  a 
strip  of  paper  the  dots  and  lines  forming  Morse 
characters. 

re  cord  -Sr-shlp,  subst.    [En?,  recorder;  -»hip.] 
The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  recorder, 
re  cord  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RECORD,  t1,] 


recording-gauge,  sabst.  A  gauge  provided  with 
means  for  leaving  a  visible  record  of  its  indications. 

recording-telegraph,  >.  A  telegraph  provided 
with  iin  apparatus  which  makes  a  record  of  the 
message  transmitted. 

^tr«  cor-pbr-I-fl-ca  -tlon,  subst.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Kng.  corpori/fcafion  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  reembody- 
ing  or  investing  with  a  body  again;  the  state  of 
being  ream  bodied. 

"Not  barely  a  new  production,  but  partly  a  recorportft* 
cation."— Boi/le:  Work*,  ill.  W. 

*r8-c6Ticn  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  couch,  T. 
(q.  v.)]  To  retire  again  to  a  couch;  to  lie  down 
again.  ( \\~otton :  Remains,  p.  386.) 

re  count  ,  r.  t.  [ Pref .  re-,  and  Eng.  count  (q.v.). 
In  meaning  2  directly  from  t  r.  raconter,recompter.] 

1.  To  count  again  or  a  second  time. 

2.  To   relate,  to    rehearse,  to   recite;  to   tell   or 
describe  in  detail;  to  enumerate,  to  particularize, 
to  detail. 

"Now,  Muse,  recount  Pelasgic  Arvos'  powers." 

Pope.  Homer's  Iliad,  il.  829. 

*rS-c6"unt  -mint,  «.  [Eng.  recount;  -men*.]  The 
act  of  recounting ;  relation  or  recital  in  detail ;  re- 
hearsal ;  enumeration. 

"Tears  our  recountrnfiit*  had  most  kindly  bathed." 
tthnkesp. :  As   You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

r6  coup  ,  re  coupe,  r.  f.  (Properly  to  secure  a 
piece  or  shred,  from  Fr.  recou;>e  =  a  shred  ;  recouper 
=  to  cut  again:  re-=again,  and  couper=to  cut.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  reimburse;  to  indemnify  for  alossordamage 
by  a  corresponding  or  equivalent  advantage.    (Fre- 
quently used  refloxivoly.) 

"To  recoup  the  savings  bank  depositors." — London 
Standard. 

*2.  To  return  or  bring  in  an  amount  equal ;  as,  to 
recoup  one's  capital. 

II.  Law:  To  keep  back  as  a  set-off  or  discount ; 
to  diminish  by  keeping  back  a  part,  as  a  claim  for 
damages. 

*r8-c6up  .  *re-coupe,  »u6«/.  [RECOUP,  r.l  The 
keeping  back  of  something  which  is  due ;  a  deduc- 
tion, a  discount.  ( Wharton.) 

re  couped,".    [RECOUP.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  COUPED  (q.  v.). 

rS  Cdup  -8r,  ».    [Eng.  recoup,  v. ;  -er.J    One  who 
recoups, 
ri-cdup -mint,  «.    [Eng.  recoup;  -ment.] 

Law:  The  act  of  recouping  or  keeping  back  a 
part  of  a  sum  due. 

re  course  ,  *re-COUrs,  «.  [Fr.  rerour«,  from  Lat. 
recurtum,  accus.  of  recur<nu=a  running  back,  a 
return,  a  retreat,  from  recurtus,  pa.  par.  of  recurro 
-to  run  back :  re-=  back,  and  curro=torun;  Sp.  & 
Porf.  recurso ;  Ital.  ricwrno.] 

•1.  Recurrence,  return  ;  new  or  fresh  attack. 

"Preventive  physic  .  ...  preventeth  sickness  in  the 
healthy,  or  the  recourite  thereof  in  the  valetudinary."— 
Brviene:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*2.  Repeated  course;  frequent  or  repeated  flow- 
ing or  passage. 

"  Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears." 

Shakesp. :  Trotlus  and  Cresstda,  v.  8. 

•3.  Access,  admission. 

"  No  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night." 

Shakesp.:  Tvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

4.  A  going  or  applying  to,  as  for  help,  protection, 
Ac. ;  a  recurrence  to  a  person  or  lino  of  action  in 
time  of  difficulty,  danger,  need,  or  perplexity. 
(Generally  in  the  phrase  To  have  recourse.) 

"You  do  well  to  have  wours*  to  your  last  suasion."  — 
Driiden:  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

^  With  recourse ;  without  recourse :  Phrases  insert- 
ed in  commercial  documents  to  indicate  respect- 
ively two  opposite  conditions  on  which  a  bargain  is 
concluded. 

1.  With  recourse:  Implies  that  a  sale  or  purchase 
has  been  made  on  condition  that  tin-  thing  sold  U 
of  the  kind  or  quality  taken  for  granted  at  the 
time  of  the  sale.      If  on  examination  it  is  found  to 
be  of  an  essentially  different  kind  or  quality,  the 
buyer  is  entitled  to  have  recourse  to  the  seller,  and- 
to  claim  an  annulment  of  the  bargain,  or  compensa- 
tion for  any  loss  he  may  have  suffered. 

2.  Without  recourse :  Sometimes  buyers  are  will- 
ing to  take  coupons  and  other  instruments,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  accept  any   risk  attending  tin- 
transaction.    This  occurs  when  there  is  much  com- 
petition, or  when  a  seller  is  willing  to  take  a  lower 
price,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  any  risk  or  trouble 
attending  the  transfer.     The  purchase  is  then  said 
to  be  made  irithoitt  recourse,    ( 


*ri  course  ,  r.  i.    [  RECOURSE,  «.] 

1.  To  return,  to  recur. 

"The  flame  departing  and   recourstng  thrice."— fox; 

Martyrs  (X.  Hilary). 

2.  To  have  recourse. 

"These  dogmatists  dare  not  recourse  to  Scripture."— 
llarkrt:  Lifr  ../  Williams,  il.  301. 

*ri -course  -f 41,  a.  [English  recourse;  -fulil').] 
Moving  alternately. 

"In  that  recourseful  deep." 

Dray  Ion.  Polyolblon,  s.  i. 

r8-c6y-8r  (l).  *re  cov-ere,  »re  coe  ver,  *re- 
kev  er,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  recorrer,  rmtrrrr  i.Kr. 
recowyrer),  from  Latin  reeupero  =  to  recover,  to 
recruit  one's  self,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  accord- 
ing to  Corssen  from  Sabine  ru/ira«=good,  hence 
reeupero  =  to  make  good  again;  connected  with 
Lat.  cupio=to  desire;  Sp.  A  Port,  rerornir;  Itul. 
ricoverare,  ricovrare,  recuperare,  ricuperare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  restore  from  illness,  faiutuess,  or  the  like; 
to  revive. 

"Brief,  I  rwwrerM  him." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  S. 

2.  To  regain;  to  get  again  that  which  was  lost. 
(Isaiah  xi.  11.) 

3.  To  reconquer,  to  win  back  ;  as,  to  recover  terri- 
tory from  an  enemy. 

4.  To  rescue ;  to  save  from  danger. 

"  Kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered." 

Shakesp..    1  if  III  I,  Sight,  11.  L 

5.  To  make  up  for;  to  repair  the  loss  or  injury'  of; 
to  atone  for,  to  retrieve. 

"Even  good  men  have  many  failings  and  lapses  to 
lament  and  recover."— Rogers;  Sermons. 

*6.  To  get  to,  to  gain,  to  reach,  to  attend  to. 
"The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off  : 

If  we  /  • .  '.r.  /•  that,  we're  sure  enough." 

Shakesp.:  Ttro  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  L 

II.   Law: 

1.  To  gain  as  compensation,  or  in  return  for  injury, 
damage,  or  debt;  as,  to  recorer  damages  in  a  suit. 

2.  To  obtain  title  to  in  a  court  of  law. 

"The  lands  were  recovered  against  the  tenant  of  the 
freehold."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  zviii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condition,  as  from 
misfortune,  depression,  Ac.    (Frequently  used  re- 
flexively.) 

2.  To  regain   health   after  sickness ;    to  become) 
well  again.     (Followed  by  from  or  of.) 

"i  Jo.  enquire  ....  whether  I  shall  rtcorer  of  this 
disease."^!  King*  I.  2. 

•3.  To  come,  to  arrive,  to  reach. 
"  With  much  ado  the  Christians  recovered  to  Antloch." 
—fuller. 

4.  To  obtain  a  judgment  in  law ;  to  be  successful 
in  a  lawsuit. 

rS  -c6v-8r  (2),  r.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  corer.r. 
(q.v.)] 

1.  To  cover  again  or  anew;  as,  to  recocer  an 
umbrella. 

•2.  Hunting :  To  start,  as  a  hare  from  her  cover 
or  form. 

•r8-c6T  -8r,  ».    [RECOVEE  (1),  ».]   Recovery 

"  The  prince's  head  being  split  against  a  rocke 

Past  all  reeorer."  Tragedy  of  Hoffman. 

r8-c6v'-8r-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  recover  (I),  v. ;  -aftfe.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  regained  or  recovered. 

"The  original  import  of  such  names  has  faded  away 
.  .  .  nevertheless  the  primeval  meaning  may  be  recov. 
erable." — Taylor:  Words  and  Places  (1H78),  ch.  i- 

2.  Capable  of  being  brought   back  to  a  former 
condition. 

"A  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable." 

Saakesp.:  Ilmon  of  Athens,  iil.  4. 

3.  Capable  of  being  recovered  or  obtained  back 
from  a  holder,  possessor,  or  debtor ;  as,  The  debt  is 
recoverable. 

4.  Capable  of  being  restored  to  health  or  revived 
from  sickness,  faintness.  danger,  Ac. 

r8-c6v  -8r-»-bIe-n8lS,  «.  [English  rrrnrrrable: 
•ness.]  The- quality  or  state  of  being  recoverable; 
capability  of  being  recovered. 

*rS-c6v  -Sr-^nje,  •re-cov-er-aunce.  "re-cov- 
er aunse,  s.  [RECOVER  (l).r.J  Recovery. 

"By  hym  might  be  made  many  gret«  recoveraunces  (or 
theroyalmeof  Fraunce." — Berners:  Frolssart;  Cranycle. 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  Ixxi. 

r6-c6v-8r-e*  ,«.    [Eng.  recover  (I),  v. ;  -«e,] 
Law:  The  person  against  whom  a  judgment    i- 
obtained  in  common  recovery  (q.  v.). 

"  Whereupon  judgment  was  given  .  .  .  against  the 
tenant,  Edwards,  who  was  now  the  recorerr*."—  Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  18. 
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ri  c6v  tr  fl.  «.  I  Eng.  recover  (1),  v.  ;  -er.J  One 
who  recovers  ;  a  rocovoror. 

ri  c6v   er-or,  «.    [Eug.  recover  (I),  v.  ;  -or.] 

/.€iir.-  'I'liu  demandant,  or  per  -on  whu  obtains  a 
judgment  in  hi-  favor  in  common  recovery.  [RE- 
COVERY. •  ,| 

"  Voted  in  the  Mid  rfcorrrar  by  judgment  of  law."— 
Mlafkstooe:  Comment.,  Ilk.  ii..  ch  18. 

ri  c6v   ir  ?,   *re  cov-er-ie,  ••    [Kan-  recover 
(I).*.;  -»•] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tlio    act    of   recovering,  retraining,  retaking, 
reconquering,  or  obtaining  possession  of  again. 

"They  are  pest  «coe«nf." 

»»ai«p..-  «e»r»  F/.,  Ft.  II.,  W. 

2.  Ki-iorat  inn  to  health  from  sickness,  faintness, 
or  tlit-  like  ;  restoration  from  low  condition  or  mis- 
fortune. 

"  His  reeorery  manifested  great  strength  of  mind."— 
Watirtand:  H,,rk,.  v.  23). 

II.  IMW:  The  obtaining  the  right  or  title'  to  some- 
thing by  a  verdict  and  judgment  of  tho  court  from 
an  opposing  party  in  a  suit  ;  as,  the  recovery  of 
damages  forlioel,  therecoreryof  lands  in  ejectment. 

H  Common,  collutive,  or  feigned  recovery: 

Old  Eng.  Laic:  A  fictitious  real  action  carried  on 
to  judgment  mid  founded  on  the  supposition  of  an 
adverse  claim,  a  proceeding  formerly  resorted  to  by 
tenants  in  tail  for  the  purpose  of  barring  their 
entails,  and  all  remainders  and  reversions  conse- 
quent thereon,  and  making  a  conveyance  in  fee 
simple  of  the  lands  held  in  tail.  It  was  abolished 
in  ISO. 

rec   r«  an9e.  ric  -ri-^n-cy1,  *rec  re  aunce,  ». 
[Eng.  recrean(t)  ;  -ce,  -cy.\    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  recreant;  cowardice,  moan-spiritedness. 
"  For  he  i«  the  blise  of  very  rffrfaunct." 

Ckauetr:  The  Lamentation  tif  Marl/  Magdalen. 

•rec-re-an-dise,  ».  [O.  Fr.]  Recreancy,  cow- 
ardice. 

ric  -ri-ant,  *rec  re-aunt,  o.  A  «.  [O.  Fr.  rec- 
reant,  pr.  par.  of  recroire=to  believe  again,  to  give 
back,  from  Low  Lat.  recredo=to  believe  again,  to 
change  one's  faith  ;  used  reflezively,  recredere  ie— 
to  own  one's  self  beaten  in  a  duel  or  judicial  com- 
bat: Lat.  re-  =  back,  again,  and  credo=to  believe. 
Cf.  mitcreant.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Apostate,  false. 

"Turn'd  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false.  " 

.Vilton:  /'.  R.,  ill.  138. 

2.  Craven,  mean-spirited,  cowardly  ;  crying   out 
for  mercy. 

"  If  yet,  not  lost  to  all  the  Henite  of  shame. 
The  recreant  warrior  hear  the  voice  of  fame." 

Flipe.   Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  SSI. 

B.  A»  sutmt.:  One  wh<i  yielded  in  combat,  and 
cried  craven  ;  one  who  begged  for  mercy  :  hence,  a 
cowardly,  craven  wretch. 

"You  are  all  recreants,  and  daatardn."  —  Shakesp.: 
Benry  VI..  Ft.  11.,  iv.  8. 

ric  ri-ant  If.  adv.  [Eng.  recreant;  -ly.]  In  a 
recreant  or  cowardly  manner;  like  a  recreant  or 
craven. 

ric  re  ate,  r.  /.  &.  i.  [Lat.  recreatu*,  pa.  par.  of 
rtcreo—ta  refresh,  to  revive;  lit.  to  create  anew: 
re-=again,  and  creo=tocroato  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  recrear; 
Ital.  recreare,  ricreare;  Fr.  rfcreer.] 

A.  Tran»itive: 

1.  To  revive  or   refresh  after  toil,  exertion,  or 
study  by  recreation  ;  to  divert,  to  amuse;  to  reani- 
mate, as  languid  or  fatigued  spirits  ur  exhausted 
strength. 

"Recreate  themselves  with  honest  and  laudable  pas- 
timea."~  More:  I'topla,  bk.  ii..  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  gratify,  to  please. 

"Thene  ripe  fruit*  recreate  the  noatrlli  with  their 
•romatick  scent."—  More.  Dirine  Dialogues. 

3.  To  cheer. 

"The  Lord  did  comfort  and  recreate  him."  —  >  'l<ill: 
Joan  ill. 

4.  To  create  or  form  anew.    (In  this  sense  pron. 


"  Recreate  me,  now  grown  ruinoua." 

;<...,,r    Litany. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  take  recreation. 
"They  suppose  the  aoula  In  purgatory  have  liberty  to 
recreate."  —L.  Aadison:  Present  Mate  of  the  Jetett,  p.  12L 

ric  ri  a  tion  (l).  Tec-re  a  cl  on,  mM.  [  Fr., 
from  Lat.  recrcationem,  ace.  of  recreatio,  from  r>  c- 
reutiui,  pa.  par.  of  recreo=to  recreate;  8p.  recrea- 
eion;  Ital.  recreatione.]  [REOBKATE.]  The  act  of 
recreating,  amusing,  or  refreshing  the  spirits  or 
strength  after  toil,  exertion,  or  study;  amusement, 
pastime,  diversion. 

"  Kural  recreation*  abroad,  and  booki  at  home,  are  the 
famooent  pleaaaree  of  a  man  who  ia  early  wiae."—  Dryaen: 
rirgll:  tetoguts.  (Dedlc.j 


recreation-ground,  >.  An  open  space  set  apart 
for  the  recreation  of  both  old  and  young.  [PARK, 
PLAVOKOU.M).  ] 

r«-cri  a  tlon(2),«.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  <-rr«- 
t'«n  "i-  v.  1. 1  The  act  01  recreating  or  creating 
anew  ;  tin.  state  of  being  recreated. 

ric  ri  a  live,  a.  [Fr.  rtcrtatif;  Sr,.recreativo; 
Ital.  recreafitw,  ricreaf ivo.  I  Tending  to  recreate, 
amuse,  refresh,  or  divert;  refreshing,  re-animating, 
i-i-  im  ik'orating,  diverting,  amusing. 

"Let  the  mtuio  of  them  be  recreative,  and  with  aome 
•trange  changes."  —  Bacon:  Essays,  No.  zxzvii. 

Recreative  Religionists,  «.  pi. 

Eccletiul.:  An  association  formed  in  England  in 
December,  I8H6,  for  giving  ixipulnr  scientific  lect- 
ures on  Sunday  evenings,  sacred  music  beihK  per- 
formed at  intervals.  A  prosecution  which  took 
place  under  the  Sunday  Act, 21  Geo.  III., c. 49,  failed 
of  effect.  The  Recreative  Religionists  have  forsome 
years  figured  in  the  Registrar-General's  returns  of 
sects  having  registered  places  of  worship.  [Sun- 
day-lecture Society.] 

ric -ri  a-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  recreafife;  -ly.] 
In  a  recreative  manner ;  so  as  to  recreate ;  with  rec- 
reation or  diversion. 

ric -ri-a-tlve-ness,  ».  [Eng.  recreaffre;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  recreative,  refreshing, 
or  diverting. 

ric  -ri  mint,  aubtt.  [Latin  recremen/Mm,  from 
recerno,  pa.  par.  recrefus;  re-=back,  again,  and 
cerno=t/>  separate.] 

1.  Ord.  /,<!«(;.:  I)ross,  spume ;  superfluous  or  use- 
less matter  separated  from  that  which  is  useful.  . 

"  The  foulness  of  the  mo«t  earthly  recrements." — Bp. 
nqjl:  Kematnt,  p.  41. 

j.  Phygiol. :  A  humor  which,  after  having  been 
separated  from  the  blood  by  an  organ  of  secretion, 
is  absorbed  into  it  again.  The  saliva  is  a  case  in 
point. 

ric-ri  mint  al,  *ric-r6-mSn  tl  tial  (tl  as 
•h),  ric-ri-min-tl -tlous,  a.  [Eug.  recrement; 
-a/,  -itial,  -itious.  \  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to 
recrement  or  superfluous  matter  separated  from 
that  which  is  useful  and  valuable ;  drossy. 

"There  are  in  moat  mercuries  either  recremcntittottt 
particles,  or  at  least  some  loose  adherencies." — Buyle: 
Works,  i.  645. 

*rS-crew  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [RECRUIT,  v.]  To  re- 
cruit, to  enlist. 

"  To  recrev  other  companies." — Prince  Rupert's  beating 
up  of  the  Rebel  Quarters,  Ac.,  p.  ivi. 

ri  crlm  In  ate,  r.  i.&  (.  [Lat.  re-=back,  again, 
and  criminotu,  pa.  par.  of  cri'mmor=  to  accuse  of 
crime ;  crimen  (genit.  cr»mini»)  =  a  crime;  French 
reVrimmer;  Sp.  r^crimmar;  Ital.  recriminare.  ] 

A.  Intrant.:    To   return    one    accusation    with 
another;  to  accuse  in  return ;  to  retort  an  accusa- 
tion. 

"To  re  criminate  it  just." 

Yottno:  Sight  Thoughts,  v. 

B.  Tran*. :  To  accuse  in  return. 

"Did  not  Joseph  lie  nnder  black  infamy?  he  scorned  so 
much  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  recriminate  the  strumpet." 
.S'ouM:  Sermon*. 

ri  crlm-In  i'-tlon,  «.  [French,  from  Lat.  re-  = 
back,  again, and  criminalun,  pa.  par.  ofrnmi'nor= 
to  accuse  ;Sp.  recriminocton,'  Ital.  recriminazione,] 
(RECRIMINATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tho  act  of  recriminating;  the  re- 
torting of  an  accusation. 

"  Prepared  for  their  dislike  by  mutual  recrimination." 
—dol'lsmtth:  The.  Bee.  (Intrnd.i 

2.  7,air:  An  accusation  brought  by  the  accused 
against  the  accuser  on  the  same  fact;  a  counter- 
accusation. 

ri  crlm  In  4-tIve,  a.  [English  rccrimmar(e)  ; 
-"-. .  |  Recriminatory. 

ri  crlm  In  &  tor,  «.  [Eng.  recriminai(e);  -or.] 
One  who  recriminates;  one  who  retorts  an  accusa- 
tion upon  the  accuser. 

ri  crlm  -In  a-tdr-f,  a.  [English  recriminatle); 
•ary.]  Retorting  or  returning  an  accusation; 
recriminating. 

"  Recriminatory  charges  would  be  gone  into  on  the  part 
of  the  respondent."—  liontlon  Dally  Telegraph. 

ri  cross  ,  r.  /.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  crow,  v. 
(Q.  v.l] 

1.  To  rn>ss  attain  or  back. 
*2.  To  oppose  again. 

"  We're  Croat  and  rcerost  by  the  Reprobate." 

Davtes:  Mime'*  Sacrlflce,  p.  63. 

tre-cru -cl  f  y,  v.l.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  crucify 
(<1,  v.  1. 1  To  rrucify  again  or  afn<sh. 

•  Jews  rccruci/i/ini/  Christ."— Adams.    Works,  II.  349. 

r*  crfl  den  9?,  mint.  [RECRUDESCKM  K.  1  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  recrudcscent ;  recrndes- 
I-C.IH-I.,  relapse. 

'  If  the  wound  be  not  ripped  up  again,  and  come  to  a 
recrttaencu  by  new  Unlm  .uccorn."  —  Haaon:  Letter  to 
Secretary  fecll,  p.  15. 


re  cru  dis   ?ence,  16  cru  die   cen  9?,  *.  [Fr. 
recrwd€«cence*.J    [RECRUDESCENT. J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recrudescont,  or 
of  becoming  sore  again. 

2.  A  fresh  outbreak  after  temporary  cessation. 
"Apart  altogether   from   any  actual    recrudescence  of' 

outrage."— £x»idun  Patty  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Bot. :  The  production  of  a  young  shoot  from 
the  top  of  a  ripened  spike  of  a  seed. 

2.  Pathol. :  Increased  severity  of  a  disease  after 
temporary  remission. 

"The  weather  ia  stormy,  and  a  recrudescence  of  the  epi- 
demic iu  feared."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

re  cru  des  cent,  a.  [Lat.  recrudetcent,  pr.  par. 
of  recrudesco=to  become  raw  again:  re-=back, 
again,  and  orwdf«co=to  become  raw ;  <-r«diM=raw  ; 
Fr.  recrudetcent.]  Growing  or  become  raw,  sore, 
or  painful  again,  after  a  temporary  remission. 

ri-cruit ,  *re-crute,  v.  t.  4  i.  [Fr.  recru«er=u> 
levy  troops,  from  recrute,  a  provincial  form  for 
recrue,  fern,  of  recrfl,  pa.  par.  of  recrolfre=to  grow 
again;  re-  =  again,  and  crotfre=to  increase,  from 
Lat.creaco;  Sp.  rec lut ar ;  Port,  rccrufor,  reclutar ; 
Ital.  rec/urare.] 

A.  Trantit ive  : 

1.  To  supply  with  new  or  additional  men ;  to 
make  up  deficiencies  in  by  enlistment;  to  cnli-t. 

'i.  To  repair  by  fresh  supplies ;  to  supply  or 
remedy  lack  or  deficiency  in. 

"Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigor  will  impair; 
Recruit  and  mend  them  with  thy  yearly  care." 

Drylen.-   Virgil;  Georgia  HI.  113. 

3.  To  restore  the  wasted  vigor  of;  to  restore  to 
health  or  strength  ;  to  renew  the  health,  spirits,  or 
strength  of;  to  invigorate. 

"Then  we  think  to  refreah  and  recruit  oarselvea." — 
Sharp.-  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  16. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  gain  or  raise  now  supplies  of  men;  specif., 
to  raise  new  or  additional  soldiers. 

2.  To  gain  now  supplies  of  anything  wasted  or 
exhausted;  to  gain  health,  strength,  spirits,  Ac.; 
to  bo  re-invigorated. 

ri  cruit ,  «.  [Sp.  recluta  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  recluta. 
recruta.}  [RECRUIT,  t'.] 

1.  A  supply  of  anything  wasted  or  exhausted. 

2.  A  soldier  newly  enlisted  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  an  army. 

"She   would   furnish    his    army  with  recruits." — W«. 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lii. 

3.  One  who  has  newly  joined  a  society,  sect,  asso- 
ciation,  Ac. 

"The  gap  will  be  filled  up  by  recruits  from  our  schoola 
of  art."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  A  substitute  for  something  wanted.    (Pope.) 

ri-crult-8r,«.  [Eng.  recruif.v. ;  -«r.]  One  who 
recruits. 


.=    Co 


"He  [Prynnel  was  elected  a  recruiter  for  Newport,  im 
irnwall."— Mood:  .ltl,.u,i  Oxon.,  p.  437. 


ri  cruit  -Ing,  jir.  par.  or  o.    [RECEUIT,  v.] 
recruiting-sergeant, «. 

Mil. :  A  sergeant  deputed  or  authorized  to  enlist 
men  for  the  army. 

ri  cruit  -mint,  «.  [Eng.  recruit;  -ment.]  The 
act  or  process  of  recruiting:  the  enlistment  or  rais- 
ing of  new  supplies  of  men  for  an  army. 

"Recruitment in  Bottniaforthe  Egyptian  gendarmerie." 
— Lonrf«ii  Daily  Telegraph. 

ri  erf  s  tal  II  xa  tion,  ».  [Prof,  re-,  and  F.HK. 
crusttitliziitiiiH  (q.v.).l  The  net  or  i>ro<;c«ss  of  recrys- 
tallizing ;  the  state  of  being  recrystallized. 

r§  cry's  -tal-llze,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
crystallize  (q.  \.i.\  To  crystallize  again  or  anew. 

ric  tal,  a.  [Lat.  rect(um);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a/.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rectum. 

rict  -in  gle,  «.  &  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rectangulu* 
=  having  a  right  angle :  rectuK— right,  and  angutittt 
=an  angle;  Sp.  rectunyHto;  Ital.  rettangolo.] 

A.   An  militant  ire: 

Geom. :  A  parallelogram  or  quadrilateral  figure 
whose  angles  are  all  right  angles.  An  eqnJlateral 
rectangle  is  a  square.  A  rectangle  is  said  to  !>•• 
contained  by  any  two  of  tho  sides  about  one  of  its 
angles;  thus,  if  A  n  and  nc  represent  two  adjacent 
sides,  the  rectangle  is  said  to  tie  contaim-d  ny  A  B 
andBO.Or,  as  it  i«  sometimes  expressed,  it  is  the 
rectangle  under  A  Band  DC.  Tho  area  of  a  rectangle 
is  equal  to  tho  pr<iduct  of  its  base  and  altitude. 
Rectangles  having  equal  bases  are  to  each  other  as 
their  altitudes  :  rectangles  having  equal  altitude*, 
are  to  each  other  as  their  bases. 

fB.  Asinlj.:  Rectangular;  having  a  right  angle. 
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r8ct -an~gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  rectangl(e); 
-ed.j 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Having    an   angle  or   angles   of 
ninety  degrees ;  rectangular. 

2.  Her.:  When   the  line  of  length  is,  as  it  were, 
cutoff  m  It*  ftraicntDeu  by  another  straight  line, 
which  nt  the  intersection  makes  a  right  angle,  it  is 
then  termed  rectanglod. 

rgct-an'-gu-lar,  adj.  [Latin  rfctu*=rigbt,  anil 
Eng.  angular  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  rectangulaire.}  Having  an 
angle  or  angles  of  ninety  degrees ;  right-angled. 

rectangular-coordinates, «.  pi. 

Anal.  Oeom.:  Coordinates  whose  axes  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

rectangular-solid,  ». 

Oeoni,:  A  solid  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  its 
base. 

rect-in-gu-l&r -I-tjf ,  «.  [English  rectangular; 
-»'tj/.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rectangular; 
rectauffulamess. 

"She  sketched  in  strong  caricature  .  .  .  his  rigid 
rectangulartty.'''—3li»8  Edyeiaorth:  Ennui,  ch.  ix. 

rect  an'-gu  lar-1?,  adv.  [English  rectangular; 
-1//.J  In  a  rectangular  manner;  in  manner  of  a 
right  angle ;  with  or  at  a  right  angle  or  angles. 

"At  the  equator  thereof  the  needle  will  stand  rei-tanau- 
Jarly." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

rSct-&n  -gu-lar-nggs,  «.  [English  rectangular ; 
-Ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rectangular; 
roctangularity. 

rect-Sm-bry*  e  -SB,  «.  pi.  LLat.  recfi«=straight ; 
Mud.  Lat.  embryo  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff. 
-eir.\ 

Botany:  A  sub-order  of  Solanacea*.  having  the 
embryo  straight.  Tribes:  Mottornichiete,  Cestrow, 
and  Fabianow.  (Lindley.) 

rSc  -tl-f  I-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  rectify;  •able.'] 
l.'Ord.  Lang.:  Capable  of  being  rectified,  cor- 
rected, or  set  right. 

••  The  errors  of  one  concoction  are  not  rectiflable  by 
another." — Browne. 

2.  Geom.:  Applied  to  a  curve  admitting  the  con- 
struction of  a  straight  line,  equal  in  length,  to  any 
definite  portion  of  the  curve. 

rec-tl-fl-ca  -tlon.s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  rectifi- 
fationem,  accus.  of  rectificatio,  from  rectificatus, 
pa.  par.  of  rectifico=to  rectify  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  rectifica- 
tion; Ital.  rectificazione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  rectifying,  correcting, 
or  setting  right  that  which  is  wrong,  incorrect,  or 
erroneous. 

"  His  lordship,  by  the  present  state  of  things,  includes 
the  rectification  of  them  in  it  future  state."—  H'aroiirfon: 
itii'ine  Legation,  bk.  v.  (App.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :   The  concentration  of  a  volatile  sub- 
stance by  distillation,  as  when  spirit  of  wine  is  pre- 
pared from  a  dilute  solution  of  alcohol  by  repeated 
distillation. 

2.  Geom.:  The  operation  of  finding  an  expression 
for  the  length  of  a  definite  portion  of  a  curve. 

H  Rectification  of  a  globe  : 

Astron.  or  Geog. :  The  adjustment  of  a  globe 
preparatory  to  the  solution  of  a  proposed  problem. 

rSc'-tl-fl-ca-tOT, «.  [Lat.]  An  apparatus  for  rec- 
tifying or  refining  spirits ;  a  rectifier. 

rSc  -tl-fied,  ita.par.  or  a.    [RECTIFY.] 
rectified- spirit, «. 

1.  Chem.:  Alcohol  with  sixteen  per  cent,  of  water. 
Specific  gravity  0'83S,  strength  56  o.  p. 

2.  Pharm. :  Used  in  making  many  tinctures  and 
spirits,  when  the  substances  contain  a  large  amount 
•of  resin  or  volatile  oil. 

rSo'-tl-fI-8r,  «.  [Eng.  rectify ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  rectifies,  corrects,  or  sets  right  that 
•which  is  wrong,  incorrect,  or  erroneous. 

"  Certain  modern  rectifiers  of  prejudices."  —  Wurbnrton: 
Itifiif  Legation,  bk.  iv..  g  1. 

2.  One  who  rectifies  or  refines  a  substance  by 
repeated   distillation;    specif.,    one   who    rectifies 
liquors. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  One  who  refines  or  purifies  spirit  or 
common  alcohol  by  a  process  of  distillation     The 
products  are  known  as  gin,  cordials,  liqueurs,  Ac. 
Tho  exorcise  of  the  business  of  a  rectifier  is  under 
the  supervision  and  license  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

2.  Xaut.:  An  instrument  for  determining  the  vari- 
ation of  the  compass  on  board  ship.    It  consists  of 
two  circles,  either  laid  upon  or  let  into  each  other, 
and  so  fastened  together  in  their  centers  that  they 
represent  two  compasses,  the  one  fixed,  the  other 
movable;  each  is  divided  into  32  points  of  the  com- 
pass and  360" .  and,  numbered  both  ways  from  the 
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north  and  south,  ending  at  the  east  and  west  in 90'. 
Tho  fixed  compass  represents  the  horizon,  in  which 
the  north  and  all  the  other  points  are  liable  to  vari- 
ation. (Smuth.) 

rgc  '-tl-f  y,  *rec-tl-ne,  r.  t.  [Fr.  rectitler,  from 
Low  Latin  rectifico=to  make  right :  Latin  rtctu*= 
right,  and  /aci'o=to  make;  Sp  &  Port,  rtctificar; 
Ital.  rettiflcare.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  make  or  set  right  or  correct 
that   which  is  wrong,  incorrect,  or  erroneous ;  to 
amend. 

"Truth,  although  in  swaddling  clothes,  I  find, 
Informs  the  judgment,  rrctiflf.it  the  mind." 

Hunt/an:  Pilgrim's  Progress      (.Prol.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  To  refine  or  purify  spirit  or  common 
alcohol  by  a  process  of  distillation,  with  the  aid  of 
curtain  herbs,  essences,  and  other  flavoring  ingre- 
dients.    More  strictly,  to  separate  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  any  liquid,  and  rentier  pure  and  homogene- 
ous any  alcohol,  ether,  or  volatile  oil,  by  repeated 
distillation. 

2.  Geom.:  To  construct  a  straight  line  equal  in 
length  to  a  definite  portion  of.    (Said  of  a  curve.) 

IT  To  rectify  the  globe: 

Anlron.  or  Geog.:  To  bring  the  sun's  place  in  thu 
ecliptic  on  the  globe  to  the  brass  meridian,  or  to 
adjust  it  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  solution  of  a 
proposed  problem . 

rSc-M-Hn  -6-al,  rgc  tl-lln  g-ar,  a.  [Lat.recH 
ii)ie(tu),  from  rectu»= right,  straight,  and  fi'n«i=a 
lino ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -at,  -ar ;  Fr.  rectiliane ;  Sp.  recti- 
lineo',  Ital.  rettitineo.]  Straight-lined ;  consisting 
of  a  straight  line  or  lines ;  bounded  or  contained  by 
straight  lines. 

"Would  persist  in  a  rectilinear  motion."— Jfore; 
Immort.  of  Soul,  bk.  iii.  ch.  zlii. 

ric-tl-lln -6-al-ly1,  odr.  [Eng.  rectilineal; •  •ly.'] 
In  a  rectilineal  manner  or  direction;  in  a  straight 
line. 

rgc-tl  lln  -g-ar,  a.    [RECTILINEAL.] 

rSc-tl-lIn  g  ar  -I-tf,  «.  [Eng.  rectilinear;  •it'j.'] 
The  quality  or  state  <»f  being  rectilinear. 

"The  rectlllnearity  or  unriulatory  motion  of  light." — 
Coleridge. 

rgc  tl  lln  e  ar  If,  adv.  [Eag. rectilinear;  -ly.] 
Rectilineally. 

"They  all  tend  rectilinearly  toward  a  center."— Poe- 
Eureka  (  Works  1864,  11.,  14S). 

•rgc -tl-lln  -8  OUS,  adj.  [Lat.  rtctilineu*.]  The 
same  as  RECTILINEAL  (q.  v.). 

"There  are  only  three  rectilinenus  and  ordinate  figure* 
which  can  serve  to  this  purpose." — Kay:  On  the  Creation, 
pt.  1. 

rSc  tl-nerved,  a.  [Lat.  r«-fu*=straight,  and 
Eng.  nerved.]  Having  the  nerves  straight. 

trgc'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  rectio—a  governing  or  ruling, 
from  rectui,  pa.  par.  of  rego=tn  rule.] 

Gram.:  Government;  the  influence  or  power 
which  one  word  ex_ercises  over  another  in  the  same 
sentence,  causing  it  to  bo  put  in  a  certain  case  or 
mood. 

rec-tl  r5s  -tral,  o.  [Lat.  rec/iM=straight,  and 
rcw<ru»i  =  a  prow,  a  beak.]  Having  a  straight  beak. 

rgc  tl  sSr ;  -I-al,  a.  [Lat.  recru«=straiglit,  and 
trrie»  =  a.  series,  a  row.] 

Sot.  (of  leaven):  Arranging  themselves  into  ex- 
actly vertical  ranks,  from  their  being  placed  on  an 
integral  part  of  the  circumference. 

rgc-tt  -Ms,  *.    [Eng.  rectum  (q.  v.) ;  snff.  -if«.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  rectum.  It  is 
usually  dno  to  violence  or  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body. 

rgc  -tl-tnde.  Bubft.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rectitudo= 
straightness,  uprightness,  from  rectu«=straight; 
Sp.rectitud;  Ital.  rettitudine.] 

fl.  Straightness. 

"The  zigEag  lines  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  New 
South  Wales  are  also  sufficiently  astounding  in  their 
aberrations  from  rectitude."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  Correctness ;  freedom  from  error  or  mistakes. 

3.  Rightness  of   principle  or  practice;   upright- 
ness, integrity,  truth,  honesty  ;  conformity  to  truth 
or  to  the  rules  prescribed  fur  moral  conduct,  either 
by  divine  or  human  laws ;  justice. 

"Those  who  go  astray,  not  from  curiosity,  but  a  recti- 
tude at  intention."— Goldsmith.  Essays,  lit 

rec    to,  ».    [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  rec<t«=right.] 

1.  Law:  A  writ  of  right. 

2.  Print.:  The  right-hand  page  of  a  book,  opposed 
to  verso  (q.  v.) 

rgc  t6-,  pref.    [RECTUM.]    (See  compounds.) 
recto-uterine,  a. 

Anatomy:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  and  the 
rectum.  There  are  recto-uterine  folds. 


recumb 

recto-vaginal,  a. 

Pathol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina  «nd  the 
rectum  There  is  a  recto-vaginal  hernia. 

recto-veslcal,  a. 

.•I nut.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  bladder  and  th« 
roctum.  There  is  a  recto-vetical  pouch,  and  a  recto- 
vetical  fascia. 

rgc  -t*-C,81e.  ».  [Prof.  recto-,  and  Greek  WW=« 
tamor.] 

Pathol.:  Hernia  of  the  rectum.  It  often  impli- 
cates the  vagina,  and  is  then  called  Vaginal  recto- 
oele. 

rSc  •  t9r,  ».  [Lat.,  from  recfua.pa.  par.  of  rroo= 
to  rule;  Fr.  recteur;  Sp.  rector;  Pott.reitor;  Ital. 
rettorf.] 

1.  One  who    rules,    governs,   or    administers;   a 
ruler,  a  governor. 

"Caesar  is  but  the  rector  of  an  isle  f 
He  of  an  empire." 

lli-n  Joniton:  Srjanu*,  v.  10. 

2.  In  the  Established  Church  of  England  a  clergy- 
man who  has  tho  cure  of  a  parish,  and  has  the  par- 
sonagn  and  tithes  ;  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  whore 
tho  tithes  are  not  impropriato,  as  distinguished 
from  a  vicar  (q.  v.). 

::.  In  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  head  of  a 
religious  house;  among  the  Jesuits,  the  head  of 
a  house  that  is  a  seminary  or  college.  [  MISSION  ABT- 
RECTOB  ] 

4.  The  principal  of  a  university  in  France  and 
Scotland,  also  the  heads  of  Exeter  and  Lincoln 
Colleges,  Oxford.  In  Scotland  the  head-master  of 
an  academy  or  important  public  school. 

"The  rector  of  the  vniuorsltie  called  to  rounsell  all  tho 
doctors."— Hall:  llenru  I'lll.  (an.  Z!). 

rec  tSr-al,  «.  [Eng.  rector;  -at.]  The  same  a* 
RECTORIAL  (q.  v.). 

rec  -tor-ate,  subtt.  [Low  Lat.  rectoratut;  Lat. 
rector=u  ruler;  Fr.  reclorat ;  Sp.  rectorado;  Port. 
reitorado;  Ital.  rettorato.  \  The  office,  rank,  or  posi- 
tion of  a  rector ;  rectorship. 

rJ5c'-t8r-Sss,  "rec'-tress,  «.   [Eng.  rector;  -eu.J 

1.  A  female  rector  or  ruler. 

"  A  most  perfect  rectoresa  of  her  will." 

Drayton:  Baron*  Wart,  i. 

2.  The  wife  of  a  rector. 

"  In  this  way  the  worthy  rectorest  consoled  herself." — 
Thackeray:  Vanity  Fair. 

rgc-tSr'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  rector ;  -ial.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  rector  or  to  a  rectory. 

"The  tithes  of  many  things  .  .  .  are  in  some  parithe* 
rectorial."— Illacltittoae:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  11. 

rectorial-tithes,  s.    Predial  tithes. 
r8c   tSr-shlp,  «.    [Eng.  rector;  -ship] 
1.  The  office,  rank,  or  (msitiou  of  a  rector. 
•2.  Rule,  direction,  guidance,  government. 

"  Or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment?" 

Shakesp.:  Coriotanut,  ii.  8. 

r8c    t8r  f,  ».    [Eng.  rector ;  -i/.] 

1.  A  parish  church,  parsonage,  or  spiritual  living, 
with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  and  globes. 

"  A  rectory  or  parsonage  is  a  spiritual  living,  composed 
of  land,  tithe  and  other  oblations  of  the  people,  separate 
or  dedicate  to  God  in  any  congregation  for  the  service  of 
his  church  there." — Spcltnan. 

2.  The  house  of  a  rector;  a  parsonage-house. 

r8c  trix  (p!.  r8c -tri-98sj,  »u6«f.  [Lat.  fem.  of 
rector=n  ruler.] 

•1.  The  same  as  RECTORESS,  1.  (q.  v.) 

"  A  late  queen  rectrtx  prudently  commanded,  Ac." — Sir 
T.  Herbert.  Trave.lt. 

2.  One  of  the  long  quill  feathers  in  the  tail  of  a 
bird,  which  guide  its  flight  like  a  rudder. 

rSc  -tum,  subftt.     [Latin  ueut.  sing,  of  virtu* 
straight.] 

Anat.  -The  lowest  portion  of  the  large  Intestine 
extending  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  to 
the  anus. 

rSc    tfis,  «.    [Lat.=straight.] 

Anat . :  Any  straight  muscle. 

rec  H-ba -tlon,  *.  [Latin  recubo=to  lie  down.] 
The  act  of  lying  down,  leaning,  or  reclining. 

"The  French  and  Italian  translations  express  neither 
position  of  session  or  recubatton."  —  Brwne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

tr8-Cfil  -tl-vate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  culti- 
vate (q.  v.) .]  To  cultivate  anew  or  afresh. 

tr8-Cfil-«-va  -tion,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cult!- 
rntinn  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  cultivating  anew;  the 
state  of  being  cultivated  anew. 

*r8-cfimb  ,  *re-cnmbe,  v.  i.  [Latin  recumbo-J 
To  lean,  to  recline,  to  repose. 

"  The  king  makee  an  overture  of  pardon  and  favor  unto 
yon  upon  condition,  that  any  one  of  yon  will  recumbe, 
rest,  lean  upon  or  roll  himself  upon  the  person  of  hi* 
son."— Barrotc:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  «>r.  4. 


bdil,     boy;     po"ut,     Jowl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon.     exist,    ph 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.      -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,       -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -slous    -  shus.      -bie      -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


recumbence 


3382 


red 


1.  The  >t,'it"  <'f  being  riH-iimtx-ht  ;  the  |M>stnre of 
lying,  reclining,  or  reposing. 

"Relaxation  of  the  languid  frame. 
By  loft  recumbence  of  onutretch'd  llmb«." 

( -(.irper:  Task,  i.  82. 

2.  A  state  of  rest  or  repose ;  rest ;  idle  state. 

••  Wlii.ii  Iha  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  thin  lazy 
recumbency." — Lofkt. 

16  cum  bent,  a,  [Latin  recumbent,  pr.  par.  of 
rrriiuifni.  |  [BBCQXB.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lunyuagt: 

\.  Leaning,  reclining,  lying. 
"The sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  grai'd." 
Coirpei-:  Seedless  Alarm. 

2.  Inactive,  idle,  listless. 

II.  Bot.  o»  ZnOl. :  Applied  to  any  part  which  leans 
or  reposes  upon  another,  or  to  a  plant  lying  pros- 
trate on  the  ground. 

r8  cum  bent  19,  adv.  [Eng.  recumftenf;  -ly.~\ 
In  ii  recumbent  manner  or  posture. 


2.  Crv.tall.:  A  torn,  applied  to  a  crystal,  whose  «  recusant;  tho  tenets  or  prii 

faces,  being  counted  in  aunular  range*   from  onu  r£c    u  sant,  a.  &.  s.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  r«ciMer  =  to 

extremity  to  the  other,  furnish  two  different  num-  reject,  to  refuse,  from  Lat.  reciui>=t«  oppose   a 

bers  wliich  succeed  each  other  several  times,  an  4,  cause  or  opinion,  to  reject :  re-—  back,  and  cawta  =  a 

8,  4,  8,  4,  &c.  cause.] 

3.  Anat.:  Having  a  reflex  course,  as  the  recur-  A_ 

rent  art-Th'-,  .W. 

recurrent-fever,  t. 

I'athol.:  Relapsing  fever  (q.  T.). 

recurrent  -  nerve,     recurrent     laryngeal- 

nerve, 


„ ^.:  Obstinate  in  refusing;  specif,  ap- 
plied in  English  history  to  those  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  tho  king's  supremacy,  or  to  conform 


Annt. :  The  inferior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus    one 


to  the  rites  of  tho  Established  Church. 
B.  Aa  substantive : 

\.  Ord.Lana.:  One  who  is  obstinate  in  refusing; 
who  will  not  conform  to  general  opinion  nr 


nerve,  which  has  a  reflex  course  to  the  larynx. 
rS-cfir  -ring,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [RECOB.] 
A.  Atpr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 


practice. 

t  In-  king's  supremacy,  or  who  refused  or  nnglect«d 
to  attend  divine  service  in  tho  Established  Church, 


or  at 


stated  intervals ;  recurrent. 


Popish  recusants.     (In  the  example  tho  word  is 


recurring-decimal, ».  [CIBCULATIXG-DECIMAL.  ]   apparently  pronounced  re-en  -tant.) 
recurring-series, «. 


per 

able. 


Ala. :  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  equal  to  the 

ri  en  pSr-a-ble,  a.  [French.]  [RECUPERATE.]  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multi- 
plying one  or  more  of  the  preceding  terms  by  certain 
fixed  quantities.  These  quanti- 
ties, taken  in  their  order  are 
called  tho  Scale  of  the  scries. 

re  curs  ant,  «.  [Lat.rer«r»- 
ans,  pr.  par.  of  recurso,  frequent. 
of  rec«rro=to  recur  (q.  v.).J 

Her.:  Said   of  an  eagle,   dis- 


Recoven 

"If  thou  yet  by  counsayle  arte  rrcttperable  " — Elyot: 
Governor,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xiii. 

rJS  cu   pir  ate,  >•.  I.  it  I.     [Lat.  recttperatut,  pa. 
par.  <>f  recupero=to  regain,  to  recover.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  recover,  to  regain. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  recover. 


r*  en  per  I,  -tlon,  «.     [Lat.  recuperatio,  from    played  with  thoback  toward  the 

gssasyaases  —-  '"•  ™*J  "-- 


"The  reproduction  or  recuperation  of  the  same  thing     were!  flying  Upwar7l7wi"h  it's  back      ^TilVTn  p'al^0 
that  was  before."-J«orc.-  Mystery  of  aodlinc,,,  p.  22S.  toward  the  spectator's  face. 

ri  eur'-Slon,  *.    [Latin  recursio,  from  re-=back, 
i  • i .„  i    t>_ 


'  But  -  it  h  onr  Church  him  disciplined  so  sore, 
He,  rank  recusant,  comes  to  church  no  more." 

Hariri:  Wit's  Bedlam. 

rec  u  sa  tlon,  «.  [Lat.  recutatio,  from  recuta- 
tut,  pa.  par.  of  reciuo=  to  rocuse  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  rtcuta- 
tion;  8p.  refutation:  Ital.  rectuazione.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  refusal. 

2.  Late:  The  act  of  refusing  a  judge,  or  of  chal- 
lenging that  he  shall  not  try  the  causo  ou  the 
ground  of  his  supposed  partiality. 

rS-CUS.  -a  tlve,  a.  [Lat.  recu*a<(u»),  pa.  par.  of 
rectwo=to  recuse  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ire.J  Re- 
fusing, denying,  negative;  tending  or  prone  to 
recuso  or  refuse. 

"It  Is  acquisitive  and  effective,  or  remiatlre  and  de- 
structive."—£p.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i., 
rulel. 


re-CU8.e',  v.  r.    [Fr.  rtcuser,  from  Latin  recuto; 


"Near  two  And  twenty  recursions  of  the  included  pend- 
ulum."— Boyle:   Works,  i.  61. 


re  Cu  per  a  tlve,  a.  [L*at.  rectipfratnnu,  from  ic  uui  -BIUU,  ».  iu*iim  7n-ur««u,  irum  rtr-— uaca,,  re  cttse  v.  t  ir/r.  recuser,  irom  i^atiu  recuuo; 

recunrratu*.  pa.  par.  of  rrrupeni  =  to  recover.]  again,  and  cur«io=a  running;  c«rro=to  run.]  Re-  H,.  jt.  i.,1P.'  ,,,,.,,,.„,  •  ital  rrrtuarr  1  [RECUSANT! 

Tending  to  recovery ;  pertammg  to  recovery.  turn,  recurrcnce.  P«i  Ord  LTyTfo  reject,  to  refusi.  L 

tr«-CU   pSr  a-toT,  «.    [Lat.]    One  who  recovers. 

r8-CU -p8r  a  tor- J1,  adj.  [Latin  recvperaHtu), 
pa.  par.  of  r*rupero=to  recover ;  Sp.  A  Ital.  recu- 
pcratorio.]  Recuperative. 

ri-cflr  ,  r.  i.  [Lat.  rcc«rro=to  run  back,  to  re- 
car:  re-  =  back,  again,  and  curro=to  run;  French  »«  „•**.  »w,  v.  >.  ,,,,..,,.,.,,..  ».,  ...  .,.,,.. 

recoiirir;  8p.  recurrir;  Ital.  ricorrere. ]  back  or  backward.  •  "^*      "0-^--<"-t|o™e8Pn™"eour"BaTdU"ile"'<'u*e'«  "nd 

i  causes  aforeeaide."— fox;  Martyrs, 


"She    .    .    .    layd  in  her  appeal,  which  also  by  th» 
said    judges    was   likewise    recused." — /turner-    Records, 
ri-curv -ant,  <u/j.    [Lat.  recurratw,  pr.  par.  of    vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  No.  28. 

recurfo=to  bend  back.|  2.  Late:  To  refuse  a  judge,  or  challenge  that  he 

Her.:  Bowed  embowed,  or  curved  and  recurved,    shall  not  try  a  cause  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed 


2.  To  occur  again  ;  to  be  repeated  after  intervals, 
or  in  accordance  with  some  regular  rule ;   as,  A 
fever  recur». 

3.  To  return  or  come  back  to  the  thought  or  mind. 
"When  any  word  ha*  been  uaed  to  signify  an  Idea,  that 

old  idea  will  recur  in  the  mind  when  the  word  in  heard." 
_  Watt*. 

4.  To  have  recourse  to;   to  resort ;  to  turn  to  for 
aid. 


rS-CUS -Slon  (SB  as  Bh),  «.    [Lat.  recutnu,  pa. 
par.  of  recufio=to  strike  back  or  backward:  re-= 
back,  and  guatio=ta  strike.]    Tho  act  of  striking 
or  beating  back, 
red-.pre/.    [RE-.] 

'  rSd,  »rede,  *reed,  a.  &  «.    [A.  S.  read,  cogn.  with 
Dut.  rood;  Icel.  raudhr;  Dan.  r«d;  Sw.  rod;  (ier. 
rofa;  Qoth.raud*;  Lat.  rufut,  rulier;  Irish  A  (in.-l. 
re-Cfir -va-ture,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cunxj-    ruadh.;  Wei.  rfctodd;  Sansc.  rud/iiro= blood;   Or. 


/•'"'. :  Bent,  but  not  rolled  backward ;  recurved, 
refloxod. 

r«-cur-v4  -tlon,  ».    [RECUBVATE,  a.]    A  bend- 
ing back  or  backward. 
"  Ascending  first  into  a  capitulary  reception  of  the  breast 


"To  avoid  succession  In  eternal  existence,  they  r«ur  to    <«re(q.v.).]    The  same  as  RECUBVATION  (q.  v.).         ere«<Ad=to  redden,  er»*Aro.=red;    English  ruby. 


the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools."-toct».  ..-«u.  .»,»...     i  ^a.-rc-ww.,     ln^.u« 

r*  cttr*   (1),  r.  f.     [Prof,  r*-,  and  English  cure    To  bend  back  or  backward  ;  to  rocurvate. 
(q.v.).|    To  cure,  to  heal ;  to  restore  to  health  or       r8  curved  ,  a.    [RECtJB™.] 

1.  Ord.  I .on'i. :  Bent  back  or  dowuward. 

2.  Bot. :  Recurvato  (q.  v.). 

"IU  cluster  of  pink  flowers,  with  their  recurved  petals." 
— Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  118. 

rS-cftr-vI-rBs'-Wr,  rubtt.   [RECDBVIBOSTRA.]  A 
bird  of  tho  genus  Rucurvirostra. 


•oundneu. 

"A  smile  rtcurr*  the  wounding  of  A  frown." 

Skakelp.:   Venus  and  Adtmls,  4«S. 

•r«-cUre  (2i.  r.  t.    [Fr.  recurer  contracted  from 
To  recover. 


rfcourrir.  ] 

"  [lift-tor]  his  st«de  ngayne  hath  anone  rrctirfil." 

Lydgate:  Siege  of  Troy,  Ififio,  sig.  P.  v. 

•re  cure  ,  «.   [RECURE  (2),  r.]  Recovery,  remedy,  v  r8  Cftr-vl-ros  -tra,  tubtt.    [Lat.  recurtnu=bent 

naok,  i 


run-. 

"The  thing  is  past  rrrure."—L'itatl:  Flotrrrs,  p.  1S6. 

*ri  cttre   f  41,  «.   [Eng.  recure 
curative,  henling. 

*rS  ciire   less,  're-cure  lesse 


,  and  ro»trum  =  a  beak,  a  bill.] 


A.  A»  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  a  bright  warm  color,  resembling 
blood  ;  of  the  hue  of  that  part  of  thesolarspectrmn 
farthest  from  violet.     Rod  is  commonly  used  to 
include  crimson,  scarlet,  vermilion,  orange-red,  Ac. 

"The  parted  lip, 

Like  the  red  rose-bud  moist  with  morning  dew, 
Breathing  delight."  Thomson:  Summer,  1,588. 

2.  Bot.,  <fc. :  Of  any  pure  red. 

B.  -ln««'«/ii/i(/i'<1.1 

1.  A  color  resembling  that  of  arterial  blood;  the 


Orniffc.:  Avocet;  a  ftonus  of  Scolopacidn,  with    color  of  that  part  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  is 


re  uuic  ICBB,  iv  uuio  IOBBC,  ((.  i  I.MK.  recure;  ••  M«  vuj  LOUD  uuuuu  o> 

•/i-wf.J  Incapable  of  being  cured  or  remedied;  past  indented  web;  hind  too  very  short.  Bonaparte 

run-  c,r  re dy.  made  them  a  family,  and  afterward  a  sub-family. 

•ri  cure    lisa  If ,    cidf.    [Eng.   recureltm; -ly.]  Tnejr  arenowusually  placed  with  tho  Himantopinte. 

»as  u>  bo  incurable.  ri  -  cfir  -  vl  -  r5s '-  tral,  adj.    [RECCB\TBOSTKA.] 


"  Oemmed  with  green  and  red." 

Tennyson:  Enid,  339. 

2.  A  red  piurment.    Tho  most  useful  red  laments 
are   carmine,   vermilion    (sulphuret  of   inerciio  i. 


"A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  dangerous  preparation*." 
Jrrftnit  Taylor. 


recurvo-patent,  a. 

Bot.:  Bent  back  and  spreading,    (fsntdon.) 


3.  A  contraction  fur  Red  Republican  (q.  v.). 

4.  (PI.):  The catamenial  discharges;  the 


f&te,     At,     fare,     amidst, 
or,      wore,      wplf,      wSrlt, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     tin;     mute,     cab,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 


marine;    g6, 
•y  =  a.      QU 


pot. 

kw. 


red-admiral 


5.  A  copporeent;  not  a  re<J=notacent.    (Co/loo.) 
"  (1)  Red-antimony- Krrmetite;  red-chalk=rf«f- 
:lli':  red  copper-ore,  red  oxide  of  copper={,'um  //.  , 
red-liH'matito,    red    iron-oro,    red   oxide   of  iron 
Hamatite;  red  iron-vitriol  =  Botryogen;  red  load- 
on-  =  Cro«;o#e;  rod  maiiganose,-oro=ftfcodoonro§if*; 

'etl  silver-ore     I'roimtitc,  Purttrgi/rite :    red-vitriol 
liii-hi-ritf  •  red  zinc-ore,  rouoxidoof  z\nc~Zinci1r. 
(2)  Red   is    commonly    used    in  compounds,   the 
meanlnci  "f  most  of  which  are  obvious;  as  red- 
l""-ked,  red-breasted,  red-cheeked,  red-emilfd,  n-il- 
••"lured,  red-faced,    red-headed,   red-streaked,   red- 
skinned,  red-tailed,  red-winged,  Ac. 

red-admiral,  s.   [ADMIRAL,  C.  1.] 
ed-ant,  8. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  to  three  species  of  the  genus 
Myrmica  (M.  rugimidis.  Id.  scabrinodis,  and  Jf. 
twvinodis),  formerly  classified  as  M.  rubra.  Work- 
ers about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long;  moles  and 
females  rather  longer. 

red-arches, «.   [ROSY-FOOTMAN.] 
red-ash,  8. 

1.  Fraainut  pubescent,  the  Downy  or  Black  Ameri- 
can Ash,  a  swamp  tree  from  the  central  states  of 
the  Union. 

_.  Alphitonla  excelsa,  a  Rhamnad. 

red-back,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  dunlin. 

red-backed  shrike,  t. 

Ornith.:  Tho  Butcbor-bird  (q.  T.). 

red  band-fish,  s.    [BAND-FISH.] 

red-bass,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Tho  drum  flsh,  or  red  dram. 

red-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Atalapha  novceboracensis,  from  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  North  America.  Length  about  two 
inches ;  fur  long  and  silky,  generally  light  russet, 
tinned  with  yellow,  darker  and  richer  on  the  back. 

red-bay,  s.   [BAY  (4),  * .] 

red-beaked  hornbill,  a. 

Ornith.:  Rhynchoceros  erythrorhynchus,  widely 
distributed  over  Africa,  whore,  from  its  cry,  it  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Tok. 

red  bear-cat,  s.   [PANDA.] 

red-beech,  *. 

Bot. :  Fagiu  ferruginea,  an  American  specios. 

red-bellied  monkey,   . 

Zofil. :  Cercopithecus  erythrogaiter,  from  Western 
Africa. 

red-belly,  «.    The  char  (q.  v.). 

red-belted  clear-wing,  s. 

h'ntom.:  A  hawk-moth,  Trofhilium  muopceforme. 
Tho  wings  are  transparent,  with  black,  red,  and 
purple  markings.  Tho  larva?  feeds  on  apple  trees. 

red-billed  curlew,  8. 

Ornith. :  Ibidorhynchn*  struthersi,  found  only  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the  hills  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  nowhere  common,  and  generally  seen 
singly,  but  occasionally  mot  with  in  groups  of  five 
or  six. 

red-billed  wood-hoopoe,  8. 

Ornith.:  Irrisor erythrorhyncus.  [ WOOD-HOOPOE.] 

red-birch, « 

'•'  -'. :  Betula  nigra,  a  species  of  birch  having  red- 
<!•  li-brown  bark. 

rod-bird,  8. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Pericrocotus  speciosus. 

•J.  i.  See  extract.) 

"The  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  the/Ccrf-oird  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  one  of  our  few  birds  that  present  the  double 
attraction  of  a  brilliant  and  showy  plumage  with  more 
limn  usual  powers  of  song." — Bairtl,  Brewer  tt  RittgiDay, 
-V.irrft  Amrr.  Hints,  ii.  101. 

red-book,  8.  An  English  government  book  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  state. 

1  Red  book  of  the  En-chequer :  An  ancient  record 
in  which  are  registered  the  names  of  all  that  held 
lands  per  oarom'am  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  (Eng.) 

red-brass.  «.  An  alloy  containing  eight  parts 
copper  and  three  zinc. 

red-bread,  s.    A  sponge  of  a  bright  red  color. 

red-breasted  goose,  8. 

Ornith. :  Brenthtu  ruflcolli*. 

red-breasted  merganser,  8. 

Ornith.:  Mergusserrator. 
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red-brocket,  8. 

ZyM.:  (  ,  ,rux  rufus  (F.  Cuv.),.Su6ulo  rufus  (Ham. 
Smith).  It  is  about  thirty  inches  high,  reddish- 
brown,  with  simple,  unbrauched  antler.- ;  females 
hornless.  Habitat,  the  low,  moist  woods  of  South 
America. 

red-bugs,  ».  pi.    [  PYRRIIOCORID.E.  J 
red-capped  snake,  8. 

^ZoOl.:   Iir<tchyitom<i  didilrma.  a  venomous  insec- 
tivorous snake,  from  Australia, 
red- carpet,  8. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Comma 
munitata. 

red-cedar,  .-•. 

Bot.:  Juiiiperu*  virginiana. 
red-chalk.  «.    The  sumo  as  REDDLE  (q.  v.). 
red-chestnut,  8. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth.  Taniocampa 
rvbricosa. 

red-clay,  8. 

Qeol.:  Clay  colored  red,  chiefly  by  oxide  of  iron. 
Much  of  it  belongs  to  the  glacial  period,  but  there 
is  a  rod  clay  at  profound  depths  in  the  ocean.  It 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  ashes  and  other 
volcanic  products. 

red-coat,  8.   [REDCOAT.] 

red-cola,  s. 

Bot. :  Tbo  seeds  of  Sterculia  acuminata,  a  West- 
African  tree.  They  are  bitter,  and  are  eaten  to  im- 
part an  appetite. 

red-coral, «.   [CORAL,  1  (4).] 
red-corpuscles,  s.pl.    [CORPUSCLE,  II.  2.] 
red-crag,  t.   [CRAO,  2.] 
red-cross,  a.  A  «. 

A.  As  adj.:  Wearing  or  bearing  the  cross  of  St. 
George. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  cross  of  St.  (Jeorgo,  the  national 
emblem  of  England. 

"Not  a  single  ship  bearing  the  rrtl  ,-/•.,,.  of  Rulnt 
George  could  venture  to  show  herself."— Macnulav  lli.tt, 
f-'n>j.t  ch.  XV. 

If  The  rod  cross  on  a  white  ground  is  the  emblem 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

red- currant,  8.    [CURRANT,  B.  8.  | 

red-cyllndrophls,  «. 

Zool.:  Cttlindrophis  ruftt,  a  colubriform  snake, 
from  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  black  or  red- 
dish, often  with  white  rings.  In  Java  it  is  made  a 
pet,  and  sometimes  worn  as  an  ornament. 

red-dace,  red-fln, ». 

Ichthy.:  Leuciscut  cornittu*.  common  all  over 
Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  (ailed  also  Rough- 
head.  The  fins  become  red  during  the  spawning 
season. 

red-deal,  8.   The  wood  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  Pi  nut 
sylvestris,  a  highly  valuable  and  durable  timber, 
red-deer,  i. 

Zoology:  Cervus  elaphus,  wild  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  resembles  the  Amer- 
icauelk.  Thouamo 
is  also  applied  to 
the  Virginia  doer. 
A  full  grown  stag  is 
about  four  feet 
high  at  the  withers; 
neck  thickly  coated 
and  of  a  grayish 
tint,  body  reddish- 
brown,  bead  held 
high,  and  uni- 
formly-curved sym- 
metrical antlers, 
which  are  shod  in 
spring.  In  winter 
the  coat  is  longer 
and  grayer.  They 
pair  in  October  :tho 
calves,  which  at 
birth  are  spotted 
with  white,  are 
dropped  about  the 
endof  May.[DEEB.J 

red-dog,  8.  A  name  formerly  given  to  Now  York 
state  bank  notes* 

red-drum,  8. 

Zool.:  The  same  as  BASSE.  B.  2. 

red-duck,  t.  Fuligula  nyroca,  or  reddish-brown 
duck,  of  Europe. 

red-eye, ». 

1.  tfhth.:  Leuci*cusfrythrophthalmus,dislTibuti<<l 
all  over  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  distinguished 
by  its  scarlet  lower  fins. 

2.  Now  whisky.    (U.S.tlang.) 


red-ink  plant 


Red  Deer. 


red-eyed  flycatcher, «. 

Ornilli.:   Virmolicacevt.    (Wilton.) 

red-faced  goshawk,  •. 

Ornith.:  Alelierax  yobur. 
red-fln,  8.    [RED-DACE.] 

red-flr,  «.    A   name  givon  to  various  specii •-  ft 

tlrs. 

red-fire. ... 

CHem.:  An  intimate  mixture  of  sulphur,  chlorate 
of  potassium,  lampblack,  and  nitrate  of  sin-Mi:. 
(the coloring  agent). 

red-fish, «. 

Ichthy. :  Various  species  of  the  genus  Oncorhyn- 
cliu.s  (4.  v.).  Onriirhynchtu  taityuintilintuii  lias 'its 
sides  in  October  blood-red,  though  they  become  a 
brick-red  in  January.  It  sometimes  weighs  ten  or 
twelve  pounds. 

red-flag,  ».    The  emblem  of  anarchy, 
red-flames,  «. pi.    [PROMINENCE,  II.  l.] 
red-flowered  currant,  >.    [('URRANT,  B.  9.] 
red-flowering  maple, ».   [RED-MAPLB.] 
red-footed  dourouconll,  8. 

Zo6l. :  Nyctipitheru*  rufipet,  from  Nicaragua.  It 
has  rufous  hands  nnd  feet,  the  oar-concha  are  largo 
and  prominent.  The  hair  is  short,  the  tail  cylin- 
drical, and  the  animal  resembles  a  Lemur  in  gen- 
eral appearance. 

red-foz,  8.  r\tlpet  fulvtu,  or  common  American 
fox. 

red-game,  t.    The  same  as  RED-ORODHE  (q.  v.). 

red-green  carpet, ». 

Entom.:  A  geometer  moth,  Cidaria  ptittacata. 

red-grouse,  t. 

Ornith.:  Lagopu*  (Tetrao,  Linn.)  8co(iru8,  the 
Common  Grouse,  Moorfowl,  or  Moorgame,  a  well- 
known  game-bird,  found  on  moors  from  Monmouth- 
shire and  Derbyshire  m>rthward  in  Britain,  and 
in  similar  situations  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  not 
occurring  naturally  elsewhere.  Body  about  twelve, 
nnd  tail  about  four  inches  long  General  plum- 
age rich  chestnut-brown,  with  black  spots  and 
lines.  Cere  bright  scarlet. 

red-gullet,*.    [RKD-THROAT.] 

red  gum-tree,  8.    [GUM-TREEX,  Tf.J 

red-gurnard,  8. 

Ichthy.  Triglii  pini,  a  common  European  flsh, 
about  fourteen  inches  Jong.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea, 
and  is  excellent  eating,  especially  iu  the  winter. 

red-hand,  8.  &  a. 

A.  Atiubst.:  Originally  the  arms  of  the  province 
of  Lister,  but  granted  to  the  baroneU  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  their  distinguishing  Imi !<-•>. 
on  their  institution  in  1611.   It  consist*  of  a  sinister 
band,  couped  at  the  wrist  and  appanmee,  guleti. 

B.  As  adj.:  Rod-handed. 

red-handed,  a.  With  red  or  bloody  hands; 
hence,  applied  to  a  person  caught  in  the  very  act. 
as  though  with  red  or  bloody  bands.  (Originally 
applied  to  one  caught  in  the  act  of  homicide,  but 
extended  to  one  caught  in  the  perpetration  of  any 
crime.) 

"They  never  yet  have  caught  *  party  of  raiders  red- 
handfti.  — London  Daily  Teleffraptt. 

red-head,  *. 

1.  Sot.:  Anclepiat  curauavica. 

2.  Ornith.:   Aythett  americana,    a    dnck    closely 
allied  to  the  Canvas-back.    (Baird.) 

red-headed  woodpecker, «. 
Ornilh. :  Melanerpe*  erythrocephalui. 
red-herring,  8. 

1.  The  common  herring  highly  salted,  dried,  and 
smoked,  so  BB  to  keep  a  long  time. 

2.  A  British  soldier.    (Slang.) 
red-horses,  8.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  Catostomns,  a  genus  of  Cypriuidae. 
Called  also  Stone-rollers  and  White  Mull 

red-hot,  a.  Heated  to  redness;  red  with  heat; 
hence,  very  hot,  aery. 

"The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom." 

»«rxm    Manfred,  i>i    1. 

Red-hot  that :  Cannon  balls  heated  to  redness,  and 
fired  at  shipping,  magazines,  buildings,  Ac.,  in 
order  to  sot  them  on  fire. 

red-hots,  8.  Frankfort  sausages  (erred  hot. 
(U.8.  I'uUoq.) 

Red-Indian,  8.  One  of  the  copper-colored  abo- 
rigines of  Nona  America. 

red-ink  plant, «. 

Bot. :  Phytolacca  decandra. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vlon,      -s.lon    -   zhnn.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac,  =  bel,     del. 


red-kangaroo 
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red-wolf 


red-kangaroo. «. 

Zool.  Macrojmt  ruhu,  from  the  plains  near  the 
Darling  and  MurruinbidKeo  rivers.  It  is  celebrated 
tat  its  (rrcat  fleetnnw,  and  tlio  female  is  sometimes 
called  the  Flying  Doe. 

red-knees, i.  pi. 

.  Hot. :  Polygonum  hydropiptr. 

red-lac, ». 

lt:il. :  lihut  mceedanea. 

red-lane,  ».    Tin-  throat.    (Colloq.) 

•red-lattice,  *red-lettlce,  'red-lettuce,  «.  A 
lattice  window  painted  rod.  (Formerly  the  ru- 
tomary  -u.;n  of  an  inn  or  aln-liouse.) 

Rt'tt-lnttii-r  phrases:  Pot-house  talk.  (Shaketp.: 
iierry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2.) 

red-lead, «.   [MINIUM.] 

red-legged,  a.     Having  red  legs. 

Hi'il-legyed  bug:  [TKOpicuKis.] 

Red-legged  partridge: 

OrnitH.:  Perdue  rufa,  or  rubra,  found  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  Channel  Inlands. 

red-legs, «. 

1.  Bot.:  Polygonum  bistorta. 

2.  Ornitk.:   A  popular  name  for  the  Red-legged 
Partridge  (q.  v.). 

"The  offloen  bent  on  partridge  shooting  inveighed 
agaiuMt  him  for  painting  lawn  to  prevent  Che  red.le.gs  being 
altogether  exterminated."—  Lvndun  Standard. 

red-letter,  a.    Marked  by  or  having  red  letters. 

tod-letter  day :  A.  notably  auspicious  or  favorable 
day;  a  day  to  be  remembered;  so  called  because 
holidays  or  saints' days  were  marked  in  old  calen- 
dars with  red  letters. 

red-lettered,  a.    Harked  with  red  letters. 

red-line  quaker, t. 

Bntom.:  A  European  night  moth,  Orthosia  lota. 

red-liquor, «. 

1.  Chem.:  A  crude  solution  of  acotato  or  sulpho- 
acntato  of  alumina  used  in  calico-printing. 

2.  Comm. :   A  name  sometimes  facetiously  given 
ti.  whisky. 

•red-lltten,  a.    Rod-lighted,  illuminated. 
"  Through  the  red-Htten  window*." 

K.  A.  Pot:  Haunted  Palace. 

•red-looked,  adj.  Looking  red;  having  a  red 
faco. 

"  Never  to  my  rrii-tooked  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more." 

SHalmii..   Winter' f  Tale,  ii.  2. 

red-lynx,  s. 

ZoOI.:  t'elifrufa.    [LTNX.J 

red-maggot,  •. 

Kntnm.:  The  orange-colored  larva  of  Cecidomt/a 

tritiri.     [CKCIDOMYA,  HlASTUB.j 

red-man,  ».    A  Red-Indian. 

red-maple,  red-flowering  maple, ». 

Bot.:  Acerrubrum,  an  American  species,  so  called 
from  th«  brillinnf  rod  color  of  its  leaves  in  autumn. 
Called  uUo  <  'nrleil  Maplfi. 

tred-marl,  t. 

(trot.:  The  New  Rod  Sandstone. 

red-mint,  ». 

Hot.:  tilenthn  ritbra,  a  sub-species  of  M.  saliva. 
Not  uncommon  in  England,  rare  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

red-monkey,  «. 

ZotH.:   Cercopithectis  rubtr,  from  Western  Africa. 

red-morocco,  «. 

Itol.:  Adonis  autumnalit. 

red-mulberry,  «. 

lt"f. :  Horus  rubra. 

red-mullets,  t.pl. 

Irh'hi/.:  The  family  Mullidn  (q.  v.). 

red-necked  footman,  «. 

t.'ntuiii.:  \  Kiirnpnan  moth,  LitKosia  nbricollit. 

red-necked  grebe, «. 

<ti-iiilli.:   I'lt'tii-i-jut  nilirii-itlliM. 

red-necked  phalerope,  «.    (  PHALEROPB.] 
red-nightshade,  «. 
It'it. :  Erica  halicacaba. 

red-nose,  a.    Having  a  rod  nose ;  red-nosed. 
"The   red-note    Innkeeper   of    Diventrv."  —  Seialtttf.  • 
Henri  II'.,  It.  I  .  iv.  t. 

red-oak, «. 

Bot.:  (I)  Quercufte uil iftora ;  (2)  Q.  rubra. 

red-ocher,  <. 

1.  Uin. :  An  earthy  variety  of  Haematite  or  Tur- 
gite  d|.  v.),  of  a  blood-red  color. 

^.  i'li' in.:  A  red  pigment  prepared  by  calcining 
yellow  ochor,  a  clay  containing  ferric  hydrate. 


red-osier, ». 

Bot. :  tfalix  rubra. 

red-pheasant, ». 

OrniDuil.:  Ceriornis,  a  genus  of  Lophophorinap, 
with  live  species,  from  the  highest  woody  Hima- 
layas, ranging  from  Cashmere  to  Bhotan  and  West- 
ern China.  [TRAGOPAN.] 

red-riband,  .• . 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  BAND-FISH  (q.  v.). 
red-pine,  s.    [PINE  (l), .,-..  2.] 
red-pole,  red-poll,  ».    [REDPOLE.] 
red-poppy, «. 

/-'"'. :  Papaver  rhcea*.  The  petals  are  used  as  a 
coloring  agent.  [PAPAVEK.J 

red  pottage-pea, «. 

Bot.:  Ervumlent.    (Gen.  xxv.  30.) 

red-precipitate,  «.    [PRECIPITATE.] 

red-rag,  ».  [REST.] 

red-rain,   . 

I'hysicii:  Rain  tinged  rod  by  cobalt  chloride  de- 
rivea  from  meteoric  dust.  A  shower  took  place  at 
Blankenburgin  1819. 

red-republican,  «.  An  extreme  republican  ;  one 
who  is  ready  to  fight  for  his  opinions.  So  called 
from  the  reu  cap  worn  by  the  extreme  republicans 
in  the  first  French  Revolution  to  intimate  their 
manumission  from  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocrats, 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman  practice  of  placing  a  red 
Phrygian  capon  the  head  of  a  .-lave  when  manu- 
mitted. 

red-ribbon,  s.  The  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

red-robin,  s.    [RUST.) 

red-root, «. 

Botany:  (1)  A  popular  name  for  the  rhizomes  of 
Satiyui  uuria  canadentit;  (2)  the  root  of  tteum  can- 
adftue;  (:f)  that  of  Cranothus  umerirtmia;  (4)  a 
popular  name  for  Lachuanthes. 

red-rust,  «.    IRUST.I 

red  sandal-wood,  «.    [SA.NDAL-WOOO.] 

Red  Sandstone,  «. 

(leol. :  Any  sandstone  of  a  red  color,  spec,  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  [DEVONIAN]  and  the  Now  Red 
Sandstone  [TRIAS]. 

If  A  red  sandstone  may  bo  pi-oducod  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  ordinary  crystalline  or  inetamorphic 
schists.  The  rod  color  is  produced  by  oxide  of  iron, 
which  may  bo  derived  from  hornblende  or  mica. 
It  tends  to  prevent  the  preservation  of  fossils  in  the 
stratum  in  which  it  occurs. 

red  saunders-wood, «. 

But. :  PferocorjMM  sautalinus. 

red  sea-anemone,  «. 

Xnol.:  Actinia  mettmbryanthemtan,  common  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Europe. 

red-semnopithecus, «. 

Zool. :  SemnopithrruH  rubicundut,  from  Borneo, 
whore  it  is  called  Kalassi. 

red-shanks, «. 

Bot.:  (1)  rolyijonum  persicaria;  (2)  Geranium 
robertianum. 

red-short, ».    [HOT-SHORT.] 

red-skin,  ».    A  Rod-Indian  (q.  v.). 

red  snake-fish,*.    [BAND-FISH.] 

red-snow,  a. 

Phytica;  Snow  colored  red.  Aristotle  hinted  at 
its  existence  ;  Saussuro  in  1760  discovered  it  on  the 
St.  Bernard,  and  Captain  Ross  in  1819  brought 
specimens  from  the  Arctic  regions.  He  had  found 
eight  miles  of  cliffs,  6UU  feet  high,  colored  by  it,  in 
many  places  to  the  depth  of  twelve  foot,  where  the 
rock  was  reached.  C'apt.  Parry  and  other  Arctic 
explorers  have  since  mot  with  it  abundantly.  Mr. 
Shuttloworth,  in  1839,  and  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  1840, 
examined  it  in  position  in  the  Alps,  and  in  1823 
('apt.  Ciinninhael  sent  it  to  Dr.  Oreville  from  the 
Lakes  of  Lismore,  in  Scotland.  All  authorities 
agree  that  it  arises  from  minute  organisms,  vegeta- 
ble or  animal.  Much  of  it  is  colored  by  the  red- 
snow  plant  (n.  v.). 

Red-mow  plant : 

Bot.:  Protocorrux  nivalit.  It  reddens  snow  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  the  Higher  Alps,  4c.  [PKOTOCOC- 
CTJB.] 

red-sorrel,  t. 

Hot. :  Hibitcut  tabdariffa.    (  Wett  Indian.) 

red-spider, «. 

Zoology:  Tetranychu*  tetariut,  a  harveat-mite, 
generally  of  a  brick-red  color,  found  in  gardens, 
whore  it  spins  a  delicato  web. 


red -staff,  *. 

Milling :  A  straight-edge  employed  to  detect  irreg- 
nlahties  in  the  face  of  a  millstone.  The  edge  is 
reddened  with  ocher,  and  colon  prominent  irreg- 
ularities on  the  faco  of  the  stone. 

red-Stuff,  s.  A  trade  term  for  the  oxides  of  iron 
used  in  grinding  and  polishing,  such  as  crocus  and 
rouge. 

red  sword  grass-moth,  ». 
Kntom.:  Calocampa  vetusta. 
red-tape,  t.  St.  a. 

A.  At  eubtt.:    A   sarcastic  epithet   for   extreme 
adherence  to  official  routine  or   formalities.      So 
called  from  the  red  tape  used  in  tying  up  official 
documents. 

B.  At  adj.:  Characterized  by  rod-tapism. 

red-tapery,  red-taplsm,  «.  The  system  of 
red-tape :  extreme  adherence  to  official  routine  or 
formalities. 

"red-tapist, «. 

1.  One  employed  in  a  government  office ;  a  gov- 
ernment clerk. 

2<  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  official  routine  or 
formalities;  one  given  to  red-tapism. 

"Throw  over  that  stiff  red-lapltt."— Lytton •  Jf»  Xore I, 
bk.  x.,  ch.  zx. 

red-throat,  red-gullet,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Tho  genus  Hapmulon,  family  Sciaenido*. 
The  parts  of  the  lower  jaw  which  are  drawn  in 
when  the  mouth  -hut-  are  generally  of  a  bright  red. 
(Wett  Indian.) 

red-throated  diver, .--. 
Ornith.:  Colymbu*  teptentr.ionalit. 
red-tipped  clearwlng,  s. 

Kntom.:  A  European  Hawk-moth,  Sesia  formicce- 
formis.  The  larva  feeds  inside  osier  twigs. 

red-tombac,  «.  An  alloy  containing  eleven  parts 
copper  and  one  zinc. 

red-top,  «. 

Bot.:  (1)  A  grass,  Tricuspixquinqueflda  (Southern 
L'nited  State!);  (2)  Aurottinrulr/ara. 

V  The  False  Red-top  is  Poaaercrfina.and  the  Tall 
Red-top,  Tricuspia  seslerioides. 

red  twin-spot  carpet, «. 

Entom.:  A  geometer  moth,  Coremia  ferrugata. 

red-underwlng,  i. 

Entom. :  \  moth,  Catoeala  nupta,  having  the  fore- 
wings  gray  above,  black  and  white  below.  The 
bind  wings  red,  with  a  black  border.  Expansion  of 
wings,  three  inches.  Larva  feeds  on  willows  and 
poplars. 

red- valerian, «. 

Bot. :  C'entranthus  ruber. 

red-ware, .-. 

Itut. :  I. a  in  iniirin  digitata. 

red-wat,  u.  Wetted  by  something  red,  as  blood. 
(Scotch.) 

red-water,  t. 

Anim.  J'athol. :  Haamatnria  in  cattle,  occurring 
occasionally  in  sheep.  It  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Acute, 
ushered  in  by  a  discharge  of  bloody  urine,  generally 
preceded  by  dysentery,  suddenly  changing  to  obsti- 
nate costiveness  immediately  before  tlie  red-water 
appears.  There  is  laborious  breathing,  with  every 
indication  of  fever.  The  disease  rapidly  runs  its 
course,  and  the  beast  soon  succumbs.  i_'t  Chronic, 
the  more  prevalent  form.  The  urine  is  brown  or 
yellowish-brown,  the  beast  feeds  fairly,  but  mini- 
nates  slowly,  and  after  a  few  days  a  natural  diar- 
rhoaa  carries  of  the  evil  symptoms.  Youatt  (Oottif, 
od,  1878.  p.  510)  considers  these  two  forms  essen- 
tially different  maladies;  the  first,  inflammation  of 
the  kidney ;  the  second,  inflammation  of.  or  altered 
secretion  from  the  liver. 

Ked-water  tree  : 

Bot. :  Erythrophlozitm  ijuitiie-nte . 

red-whelk,  t. 

ZoQI.:  A  local  name  on  the  coast  of  the  British 
channel  for  F-utut  antiquut.  [Fuses.] 

red-whiskered  bulbul,  «. 

iirnith. :  Otocompta  jocota,  from  India  and  Bur- 
mah. 

red-wine,  t.  Port  wine,  the  Ftnum  rubum  of  tlio 
druggists. 

red-withe,  *. 

Hut.:  Combretum  jacguinii. 

red-wolf, ». 

Zool.:  Ctinix  jubatuM,  from  Brazil:  it  -how-  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Jackal  (C.  aurrtu)  anil  to 
the  Fox  (C.  t<ulpet).  The  stiff,  shaggy,  reddish  hair 
is  raised  into  a  mane. 


fate,     fSt.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    w«t,     h8re,     camel,    h«r,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go.    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cttb,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     ffill;     try,     Syrian.      s>.    ce  = «;     ey  -  a.      qu  •  kw. 


red-wrasse 

red-wrasse, ». 

Ichthu.:  Lahrtm  miV/tw,  a  common  British  fish. 
The  male  is  generally  ornamented  with  blue  streaks 
or  a  blackish  band  along  the  body  ;  the  female  has 
two  or  three  largo  blotches  across  the  back  of  the 
tail.  (  ailed  alsoCook,  Striped,  and  Spotted  Wrasse. 

red-WUd,  a.    Stark-mad.    (Scott :    Hub  Roy,  cu. 

red  (1), «.    [REDD.] 

•red  (2),  *rede, «.    [A.  S.  r<*d.]    Advice,  counsel, 
•red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REDE,  r.J 
•rgd  (1).  t'.  t.    [RED,  a.J    Tomakorod  ;  to  redden, 
rgd  (2),  rSdd,  r.  t.    [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as 

iu 


"Your  memory  needs  reddina  up."—  Scott.  Htart  of 
Mid-LotMan,  ch.  xx. 

3.  To  interfere  between  uud  separate,  as  two  peo- 
ple fighting.    (Scott:   Wamrley,  ch.  Ixvi.) 

4,  To  take  out  uf  danger ;  to  rescue  from  destruc- 
tion. 

*[  In  the  two  last  meanings  perhaps  for  rid  (q.  v.). 
red,  rede  (2) ,  v.  t.  &,  i.     [A.  S.  rd-dun ,-    Iceland. 
rAdha.  ] 

A.  Trtmt.:  To  counsel,  to  advise. 

"I  i-i-d  you,  honest  man,  tuktent: 
Ye'll  «haw  your  folly." 

Burns:  To  James  Smith. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  conjecture,  to  divine,  to  guess. 
rS-dict ,  v.  t.    [Lut.  redactux,  pa.  par.  of  rediyu 

=  to  bring  into  a  curtain  state,  to  reduce  to  order: 
re-=back,  again,  and  <ij/o=to  drive,  to  bring.] 

*1.  To  force  or  compel  to  assume  a  certain  form ; 
to  reduce. 

"  Metals  whereby  they  might  muke  turn  of  those  plants, 
and  redact  them  to  any  form  or  instrument*  of  work, 
were  yet  (till  Tuba)  Cain)  to  seek."— Bit.  Unit:  fAuroctar 
t»/.Uu/i. 

12.  To  act  as  redacteur  of ;  to  give  a  presentable 
literary  form  to.  [  REDACTION.] 

•I  In  this  sense  more  directly  from  the  s.  redac- 
teur (q.  V.). 

trS-dac -teur,  trS-dic  t5r,  «.  [Fr.]  One  who 
redacts;  one  who  prepares  literary  matter  for  pub- 
lication ;  an  editor. 

"A  few  words  and  clauses  are  added  by  the  ittlu<-tor." 
— /*?•<•/.  Robertson  Smith:  old  Teat.,  in  Jewish,  church. 
la«t.  xi. 

rS  die  -tion, ».   [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  preparing  literary  matter  for  publi- 
cation ;  the  act  of  reducing  to  order  or  digesting. 

"To  work  up  literary  matter  aud  give  it  a  preventable 
form  is  neither  compiling,  nor  editing,  nor  resetting: 
and  the  operation  performed  on  it  in  exactly  expressed 
by  rKhMHm."— JYf»dMard  Hall.  Modern  English,  p.  310. 

•2.  A  drawing  back. 

"Taken  away  all  reluctation  and  redaction."—  Want 
Sermons,  p.  31. 

rS-dac -tdr,  s.    [REDACTEUH.] 

re-din, ».  [Fr.  (O.  Fr.  redent),  from  re-=back, 
and  dent  (Latin  den*,  (genitive  dent  in)  =a  tooth  ;  so 
called  from  the  shape.] 

1.  fort.:  A  work  having  two  faces  forming  a  sali- 
ent angle  in  the  direction  from  which  an  attack 
may  be  expected.    It  is  open  at  the  gorge.    A  double 
rednu  has  a  reentering  angle  for  mutual  defense. 
Tho  redan  is  the  simplest  field-work,  aud  is  used 
for  defending  the  avenues  of  approach  to  a  village, 
bridge,  or  defile.     In  front  of  another  field-work,  it 
is  called  a  Heche.     When  flanks  are  added  to  the 
fares,  the  work  becomes  a  detached  bastion  or  lu- 
notte. 

"A  number  of  small  piquets  driven  into  the  ground  at 
the  several  angles  aud  redans."—  Stf  rne:  Tristram  Shandu, 
iv.  217. 

"I  The  Redan :  One  of  the  strongest  Russian  forti- 
fications on  the  south  side  of  Sevastopol.  It  was 
unsuccessfully  assaulted  by  the  English  on  June  5 
and  Sept.  8, 1S55.  The  retirement  of  the  Russians 
to  the  north  side  left,  on  the  latter  date,  the  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

2.  A  projection  in  a  wall  or  uneven  ground  to  ren- 
der it  level. 

*red-ar'-gue,  r.  t.  [Lat.  redarguo=to  disprove : 
red-  =  back,  and  ar</uo=to  prove,  to  argue.]  To  put 
down  by  argument ;  to  disprove,  to  refute,  to  con- 
tradict. 

"And  these  [experiments  of  humane  affairs]  being  the 
immediate  consequents  of  such  doctrines  are  with  some 
more  certainty  of  observation  redargued  than  the  specu- 
lative."— Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  12. 

*rSd  ar  gu -tion,  ».  [O.  Fr. ;  Sp.  redarguciott ; 
Ital.  redttrtjuizione.  ]  [KEDARGUE.J  The  act  of 
redarguing,  refuting,  or  disproving ;  refutation. 

"It  was  not  irrational  in  him  to  urge  them  with  it,  and 
employ  it  to  the  redaryution  of  their  insolence." — Boyle- 
Works,  ii.  274. 
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•rid  ar  -gu  t5r  JP.  adj.  [Eng.  redargue;  t  con- 
nect., and  Mill .  -orj/.  J  Tending  to  refute  or  disprove ; 
pertaining  to  refutation  ;  rofutatory. 

"  M7  privilege*  are  an  ublquitary,  clrcumambulatory. 
speculatory,  interrogatory,  redtirvutory  immunity  over 
all  the  privy  lodgings."—  fame:  (\rium  Hrituxnicum. 

r6  dash  ,  r.  f.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  doth,  v. 
(q.  v.j]  To  datih  again  or  a  second  time. 

r«d    brSast,  «.    [Eug.  red,  a.,  and  bread.] 

Ornithttlony  : 

1.  Uutacilla  rubecula  (Linn.);   Krythacug   rube- 
cuta  of  later  systematists.     A  common  European 
bird,  of  social,  fearless  habits ;  in  winter  it  becomes 
extremely  tame,  approaching  dwellings  in  search 
of    food.      General    plumage    olive-brown    above, 
breast  reddish-orange,  fading  into  gray  on  the  belly. 
Then  is  a  nearly  allied  form,  K.  hyrcanu*.  in  North- 
ern Persia,  with  more  ruddy  hues ;  and  another,  E. 
akahiue,  in  North  China  and  Japan.    Thoredbreast 
lays  from  five  to  seven  white  eggs,  sprinkled  or 
blotched  with  rod.     Called  also  Robin  Redbreast 
aud  Robin,  and  sometimes  Red  Robin. 

"  The  redbreast  feeds  In  winter  from  your  hand." 
Wordsworth .  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  The  American  robin,  Mi  ruin  migrataria. 
rSd   bud,  ».    [Eug.  red,  a.,  and  bud.] 

But . :  Cercis  siliquastrum  and  C.  canadensis. 
rSd    cap,  >.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  cap.] 

1.  A  |Kipular  name  for  any  small  bird  with  a  red 
head.     (Teniiysuu  :  Gard.  Daughter,  94.  I 

2.  One  of  the  class  of  specters  which  arc  supposed 
to  haunt  old  castles.    (Scutch,  chiefly  in  Roxburgh- 
shire.; 

rel    coat,  «.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  coa/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  familiar namo  fora  soldier, from 
the  scarlet  coats  worn  by  most  regiments  in  the 
British  army.    The  adoption  of  this  color  for  uni- 
form dates  from  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"Oliver's  rtdcoatt  had  once  stabled  their  horsen  there." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Bot. :  Tho  genus  Erythrochiton. 
r6dd(l),r.  t.    [RED(2),«.] 
rSdd(2),ti.  t.    [REDB,  v.] 

rSdd,  Btibst.    [Prob.  from  red,  redd,  v.J    A  bod  of 

S  ravel,  &c.,  prepared  for  the  hatching  of  the  ova  of 
all. 

"Ho  soon  as  the  embryo  is  sufficiently  formed,  the  ova 
should  be  laid  down  in  gravel  rvddit,  contiguous  to  some 
small  stream  falling  into  the  rivers  or  locks  to  be  stocked." 
—field,  Dec.  6,  18B4. 

r8d  -den,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eug.  red,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  make  red. 

"The  dagger  which  himself 
Gave  Edith,  reddened  with  no  bandit's  blood." 

Tennu'oii:  Aulmer's  Field,  697. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  or  grow  red. 

"  The  Rose  soon  redden'd  Into  rage." 

{\ncper:  Lily  and  Rose. 

2.  To  blush  ;  to  become  flushed. 
r6d-dSn  d6, «.    [Lat.] 

Scots  Law:  The  technical  name  of  n  clause  indis- 
pensable to  an  original  charter,  and  usually  inserted 
in  charters  by  progress.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  word  of  the  clause  in  the  Latin  charter,  Red- 
deitdo  inde  annuatim,  Ac. :  and  it  specifies  the 
fou-duty  and  other  services  which  have  been  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  or  performed  by  the  vassal  to  his 
superior. 

red  den  dum,  H.  [Lat.,nent.  sing. of  reddendiu, 
fut.  pass.  par.  of  rcddo=to  return.] 

Law:  The  clause  by  which  rent  is  reserved  in  a 
lease. 

"The  reddendum,  whereby  the  grantor  reserves  some 
new  thing  to  himself  out  of  what  he  had  before  granted." 
— Blaokstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

rid'-dl-dlt  se,/'/.r.  [Lat.  =  he  has  given  himself 
up.] 

Law :  A  term  used  in  cases  where  a  man  delivers 
himself  in  discharge  of  his  bail. 

rSd  -ding,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RED  (2),  r.] 

reddlng-conib,  subst.  A  largo-toothed  comb  for 
combing  the  hair. 

redding-  Stralk,  ».  A  stroke  received  by  a  per- 
son 111  attempting  to  separate  combatants. 

"  Beware  of  the  rfrlding-stratlcf  you  are  come  to  no 
house  o'  fair-strut)  death." — Scott:  Guy  JUannertng,  ch. 
xxvii. 

red  ding  He,  «.  [Named  after  Redding.  Con- 
necticut, near  which  it  wasf<>un<l;suff.-i/e(Jtfin.).l 

M  i  n. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  found  associated 
with  various  others  in  a  vein  of  albitic  granite. 
Hardness,  3-3'5;  specific  gravity,  3'102;  luster,  yit- 
reons  to  sub-resinous ;  color,  pale  pink  to  yellowish- 
white;  translucent  to  transparent;  fracture  un- 
even. Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  34'72:  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  52'OS:  water,  13-20=100, 
represented  by  the  formula,  Mn3P2O8+3aq. 


redeem 

red    dish,  .  i.  0.    [Eng.  red,  a.;  -it*.]    Somewhat 
red  ;  rather  or  moderately  red. 

"A  whlto  reddish  K>n."-l*rltlcus  xill.  «. 

reddish-buff,  ». 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Acormetiacali- 


reddish-gray  bat,  >.    [NATTERER'S-BAT.] 
reddish  light-arches,  ». 

Entumul.:  A  European  night-moth,  Xi/loptuuiu 
nubtutttru. 

red  dish  ness,  «.  [Eng.  reddith;  -net*.]  1'ln- 
quality  or  state  of  beiug  reddish  ;  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  redness. 

"To  return  to  the  ;-e4dl»!.ness  of  copper."  -Hoylr 
forks,  i.  72L 

red  dl    tion,  >.    [Lat.  redditio,  from  redditui. 
pu.  par.  of  reddo=to  return  ;  Fr.  reddid'on.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language.: 

I.  The  returning  of  anything;  restitution,  surren- 
der. 

"If  warlike  neoessitie  require  it,  yet  with  a  pact  of 
redtlttion."  —  Prynne:  Soreraif/ne  J'ouvr,  pt.  iv.,  p.  167. 

*_.  An  explanation,  a  translation,  a  rendering. 
(Bp.  Taylor:  O/  Repentaitce,  ch.  ii.,  §  1.) 

II.  1,'iir:    A  judicial  acknowledgment  that  the 
thing  in  demand  belongs  to  thednnaudant,  aud  Dot 
to  the  person  so  surrendering. 

red  dl  live,  a.  [Lat.  reddifitiu,  from  reddi'ftu, 
pa.  par.  of  reddo=to  return.  ] 

dram.:  Answering  to  an  inquiry  or  interroga- 
tive; conveying  a  reply. 

"Conjunctions  discrative,  reitdftit-r,  ronditional  .  .  . 
are  more  elegantly  used."  —  Instructory  Jor  Oratory,  p.  20. 

red  die,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  cognate  with  Ger. 
rOtkel.] 

Min.:  A  natural  mixture  of  red  ocher  (q.v.)  with 
a  clay,  breaking  with  a  dull  fracture  resembliug 
that  of  chalk.  Used  as  a  red  chalk  for  marking 
pur|M»es.  [  RUDDLE.] 

•rid-d8ur,  ».    [Fr.  roideur,  from  ro/diY=to  stif- 
fen, to  h»rden.]    Strength,  vigor,  power,  force. 
•  .iml  sitli  an  hert  is  so  streined, 
The  rrddour  ought  to  be  restrained." 

Golfer:  C.  A.,  lit 

•rSde,  'reede,  ».    (A.  S.  nid.]    [READ.] 

1.  Counsel,  advice. 

"Such  mercy  He.  by  his  most  holy  reede, 
Unto  us  taught." 

Spensert  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Lovt. 

2.  A  motto,  a  proverb. 

"This  reede  is  rife." 

fyense  r:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  July. 
ride  (1),  r.  t.    [A.  S.  rcfedaii.] 
1.  To  advise,  to  counsel. 

"Therefore  I  rede  beware." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  1.  13. 


2.  To  explain,  to  interpret. 

•    Obsolete  except  in  Scotland. 


•r«de  (2),  v.  t.  or  i.   [READ.] 

r«  d8c  -5r-lt«,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  decor- 
ate (q.  v.).]  To  decorate  or  adorn  again  or  anew. 

re  dgd  -I-cate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dedi- 
cate (q.  v.).]  To  dedicate  again  or  anew. 

rS  d5d-I-Ca'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dedi- 
cation (q.v.).]  The  act  of  rededicating  ;  a  second 
dedication. 

r5  deem  ,  *re  deme,  r.  t  .  JFr.  rtdimer,  from  Lat. 
redimo  —  to  buy  back:  red-  (for  re-)  =  back,  and  emo 
—  !<»  buy;  Sp.  redimir  ;  Port,  remir;  Ital.  redimere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  buy  back  ;  to  repurchase. 

2.  In  the  pame  sense  as  II.  3. 

3.  To  rescue,  ransom,  or  liberate  from  captivity  or 
bondage,  or  from  any  liability  or  obligation  to  suf- 
fer or  be  forfeited,  by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent  ; 
to  pay  a  ransom  or  equivalent  for.    (Leviticus  xxr. 
49.) 

4.  To  deliver,  to  rescue;  to  save  in  any  manner. 

5.  To  perform,  as  a  promise  ;  to  make  good  by 
performance. 

6.  To  make  amends  for  ;  to  atone  for  ;  to  compen- 
sate. 

"They  hope  that  you  will  now  redeem  what  you  most 
feel  to  be  an  error."  —  Xacaulay:  fjist.  Eno..  ch.  xiv. 

7.  To  improve  or  employ  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
to  utilize. 

"Redeeming  the  time  because  the  day*  are  «Til."  — 
Sphesians  V.  16. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  To  receive  back  on  payment  of  the 
obligation,  as  a  promissory-note,  bond,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  given  by  the  State. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slons    -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d?L 
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2.  Law:  To  recall,  as  an  estate,  or  to  regain,  as 

mortgaged  prup'-rt}  ,  hy  payment  of  what  may  be 
line-  according  to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage. 

"It  B  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  Jewell  as  a  pledge 
or  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent  thereon  on  a 
day  certain,  he  ha*  them  upon  an  express  contract  or  con- 
dition to  reMora  them,  if  the  pledger  perform"  hU  part 
by  redeeming  them  in  due  time."  —  Hlackstune.  Comment., 
hk.  ii..  ch.  »>. 

3.  Theol.:    To  effect    the  ransom   of  the  sinner 
from  sin  and  its   penalty.    [REDEEMER,  REDEMP- 
TION.] 

r«  deem-*  Wl  My  ,  ,.  [Eag.  redeem;  -ubilil,/.] 
Tin'  ,|ii;iliij  or  state  of  being  redeemable;  redoem- 
ableness. 

rS-deem    a  ble,  ".    [  Eng.  redeem  ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  bviug  redeemed  ;  admitting  orcapa- 
blo  of  redemption. 

'1.  PnrotuMble  or  payable  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
capable  of  beinc  thus  brought  back  into  the  posses- 
sion of  government  or  the  original  promisor  or 
inner. 

"Perpetual  annuities  redeemable  at  any  time."  —  Smith: 
Wealth  ufSatiuni,  bk.  V.,  oh.  i. 

redeemable-rights,  t.pl. 

Law:  Those  conveyances  in  property  or  in  secu- 
rity which  contain  a  clause  whereby  the  grantor,  or 
any  other  person.  therein  named,  may,  on  payment 
of  a  certain  sum,  redeem  the  lauds  or  subjects  con- 
veyed. 

rS  deem  8.  ble  ness,  .•«''«'.  [Eng.  redeemable; 
•nest.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  redeemable. 

ri  deem  -Sr,  «.    [Eng.  redeem;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  redeems,  ransoms,  or  delivers  ;  a  ran- 
gomer,  a  deliverer. 

"  What  belongs  to  a  redeemer  ,  and  a  Judge  of  the  whole 
universe."  —  WtiterUmtl:  Works,  i.  04. 

2.  Specif.:  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  World. 
IT  In  the  O.  Tout.  Heb.,  Redeemer  is  yoel,  used  for 

the  Avenger  of  Hlood  (Num.  xxxv.  12),  but  properly 
a  particiblo  of  </-'"/'"  redeem;  cf.  Job  xix.  25 
•(R.  V.)  ;  Redeemer  is  in  the  text,  and  Vindicator  in 
the  margin  in  the  R.  V.  The  word  Redeemer  does 
not  occur  in  the  Now  Testament,  but  the  idea  dons, 
and  on  this  the  theological  tenet  is  founded.  [RE- 
DEMPTION, II.  a.  | 

•ri-deSm'-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  redeem;  -/CM.!  Inca- 
pable of  being  redeemed  ;  not  admitting  or  capable 
of  redemption. 

"  Wretched  and  retteemle**  misery." 

Tragedy  'if  Utiffnuiiin. 

re-dS-Ub  -Sr-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Kug. 
deliberate  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Intrant.:  To  deliberate  or  consult  again  or 
anew. 

B.  Tratu.  :  To  reconsider. 

r«-dS-lIV  -ir,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  deliver 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  deliver  or  give  back  ;  to  return. 

"They  should  redeliver  back  again  to  him  the  lands 
ther  had  gotten  before."  —  Xortk:  Plutarfh,  p.  89. 

2.  To  deliver  or  set  free  a  second  time. 
fj.  To  report. 

"Shall  I  redeltver  you  e'en  so?"  —  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  r.  2. 

r*  di-Hv  -8r-an5e,  «.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English 
deliverance  (q.  v.j.J  A  second  deliver)'  or  deliver- 
ance. 

r«-di-llv  -ii-f,  *re  de-lyv-er-y,  ».  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eug.  delivery  (q.  v.).) 

1.  The  act  of  redefivering  or  delivering  back. 

"To  requyre  a  repayment  and  redelyueryot  thesummes 
of  money  appromptedV'—//«/r-  Kdtrard  /  I'.  (an.  22). 

I'.  The  act  of  delivering,  freeing,  or  deliberating  a 

seeiind  time. 

re  de  mand  .  i-.  '.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  demand, 
v.  l<|.  v.)  j  To  d<*mund  Hgnin  ;  to  demand  back. 

"  Kedemandlng  them  of  their  former  debtor*."—  Route: 
Works,  ri.  31. 

re  de  mand  ,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  demtiwl.  -. 
M.  v.  1  1  \  [lemandlng  back  again  ;  a  second  or  re- 

•  i  <lrin;ujil. 

re  de  mand  a  ble,a<(j.  [Eng.  redemand  ;  -able.] 
(  ,i  ji:i>ilr  <ii  i>eiuK  rodemanded. 

re  de  mlse  ,  v.  t.  |  I'r.-r.  re-,  and  Eng.  demise,  v. 
dj.v.i]  Tu  demi.*e  hark;  to  reronvey  or  transfer 
li.ick.  as  an  I'T-tate  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  life,  or 
a  ii-rm  nf  \  • 

re  d6  mlse  ,  «.  [Pref.  r.--,  and  Eng.  demise,  8. 
i'|.  \.i)  The  act  of  rodemiMni:  ;  tin-  reconveyance 
nr  transfer  of  an  estate  back  to  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  demised. 

r«  dS-mSn  -strate,  r.  t.  I  Prof,  re-,  and  English 
demonttrate  (q.  v.j.J  To  demonstrate  again  or 
anew. 
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re  demp  tl  ble  i/>  silent),  a.  [Let.  redempfiui, 
l>a.  par.  of  rf(/*mo=to  redeem  (q.  v.),  and  English 
<iMe.J  Capable  of  being  redeemed;  redeemable. 

re  demp  tion  (;<  silent),  *re  demp  cl-on,  «. 
( Fr.  redemption,  from  Lat.  redemplionem,  accus.  of 
redemittin,  from  retlemptus,  pa.  par.  of  redimo=to 
redeem  (q.  v.)  ;  8p.  r<-<l> •«< -inn  ;  Ital.  rrdenzione.] 

I.  Ord.Lang,:  The  act  of  redeeming;  the  statoof 
being  redeemed;  ransom,  release,  deliverance,  res- 
cne,  repurchase,    (Leviticus  xxv.  51.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  Repurchase   by  the    issuer   of  notes, 
bills,  bonds,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  by  paying 
their  value  in  money  to  the  holders. 

2.  Law:  The  liberation  or  freeing  of   an  estate 
from  a  mortgage ;  the  repurchase  of  the  right  to  re- 
enter  upon  an  estate  on  performance  of  the  terms 
or  conditions  on  which  it  was  conveyed;  the  right 
of  redeemingaud  roenteriug  into  possession. 

3.  Theol.:  Greek  apolytrosis=a  ransoming.    The 
ransom  of  sinners  from  the  curse  of  the  l.a\v,  i,  ••., 
from  the  penalties  of  the  violated  law  of  God  (Gal. 
iii.  13),  effected  through  "  the  blood  of  Christ, "  i.e., 
through  His  atoning  sacrifice  (Rom.  iii. 24 ;  Ephos. 
i.  7;  Col.  i.  14;  cf.  also  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  Rev.  v.  9). 
With  this  is  conjoined  ransom  from  the  domination 
of  sin  and  Satan  (Col.  i.  13,  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18, 19). 

"Biholde  ye  and  reise  ye  youre  heedin,  for  youre 
redempcion  neigheth."—  n'ycltffe:  Luke  iii. 

1  Equity  of  redemption:  [EvtJITT,  ^  (-).] 
tr$-demp -tion-ar-jf  (p  silent),*.  [  Eng.  rede«i;>- 
tion:  -ary.]  One  who  is  or  may  be  redeemed  or  set 
at  liberty  on  payment  of  a  ransom  or  compensation ; 
one  who  is  released  from  a  bond  or  obligation  by 
fulfilling  the  stipulated  terms  or  conditions. 

"To  be  admitted  in  the  seid  society,  but  as  redemption- 
artesS'—Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  176. 

re  demp  tion  er  (p  silent),  «.  [Eng.  redemp- 
tion; -er.\ 

1.  One  who  redeemed  himself. 

2.  One  who,  wishing  to  emigrate  from  Europe  to 
America,  sold  his  services  for  a  stipulated  sum  in 
order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  passage. 

Re  demp  tion  1st  i  ;•  silent),  «.  [Eng.  redemp- 
tion; -ist.Y  [TRINITARIAN,  B.  2. j 

rS-dSmp -Mhre  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  redempt(ut), 
pa.  par.  of  redtmo=to  redeem  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff. 
•ive.J  Serving  or  tending  to  redeem ;  redeeming. 

R8  demp  -tor  1st  (p  silent), «.  [Lat.  Reilemptor 
—  the  Redeemer;  seouef.J 

Churrh  HM.  (pi.) :  The  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  founded  by  St.  Alphonsus  Maria 
de  Liguori  (169S-1787),  at  Scala,  in  1732.  The  Insti- 
tute was  approved  in  1749  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.. 
who  changed  its  original  title— the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Savior— to  that  by  which  it  is  now 
known.  The  members  take  the  three  simple,  but 
perpetual,  vows,  and  a  fourth,  of  iwrseverance  in 
the  Institute  till  death.  Their  principal  object  is 
the  preaching  of  missions  and  retreats  to  all 
classes  of  Roman  Catholics,  giving  preference  to 
tho  ignorant  and  neglected.  Their  dress  is  a  black 
serge  cassock,  with  cloth  girdle  and  rosary  beads. 
It  is  substantially  the  dress  worn  by  the  secular 
clergy  in  Naples  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Re  demp  t6r  1st   ine, «.    [REDEMPTOBIST.] 

ChurchHist.  (pi.):  An  Order  of  nuns,  constituting 
the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  founded  by 
St.  Alphonsus  Maria  do  Liguori  (1696-1787).  They 
are  strictly  inclosed,  contemplative,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  tho  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
they  reside,  and  assist  tho  missionaries  of  tho  Con- 
gregation by  their  prayers.  Tho  Reiiemptoristinea 
wi-arared  habit,  with  a  blue  scapular,  and  white 
shoes. 

rS  dSmp  -tSi-f  (u  silent),  a.  [Lat.  redempt(ut), 
pa.  par.  of  redimo—  to  redeem  (q.v.) ;  Eng.aoj.  suff. 
-ory.]  Paid  as  ransom.  (Chapman:  Homer'elliad.) 

•ri-dimp  -ture  (p  silent),*.  [Lat.  redemptunu, 
fut.  par.  of  redtmo=to  redeem  (q.  v.).]  Redemp- 
tion. (Fabyan.) 

re  dent  ed,  a.  [O.  Fr.  redent  =  double  notch- 
ing, like  the  tii'th  of  a  saw. J  Formed  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw ;  indented. 

re  de  po?  It.  i1. '.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  depotit 
(q.v.).)  To  deposit  again  or  anew. 

re  de  spend  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  descend 
(q.  v.).]  To  descend  again. 

"O!  let  them  rede*cent1,  and  atlll 
My  K>Q|."— Uoteell:  Utttr*.  bk.  11.,  let.  62. 

re-di-B9*nt ,  rulmt.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  detcent 
(q.  v.).]  A  descending  or  falling  again ;  a  repeated 
or  renewed  descent. 

red  gum,  Ted  g6wn,  'reed  goune,  «.  [Eng. 
red,  a.;  A.  a.  yund^corruptKin.  i  Ituriet.)] 

1.  Pathttl.:  Btropbaliu;  a  papular  disease  with 
an  eruption  of  minute  hard,  sometime*  slightly  red. 
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clustered  or  scattered  pimples  on  tho  face,  the 
neck,  or  even  the  whole  body  of  voting  infants. 
Cause,  derangement  of  the  stomach,  or  intestines 
through  improper  feeding  or  from  dentition. 

"It's  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  red^jum."—JJlss 
Austen:  Sense  and  Sensibility,  ch.  xixvii. 

2.  Rot.,  A'tric..  etc.:  A  disease  of  grain  ;  a  kind  of 
blight.  [RusT.J 

rgd  hl-bl  -tion,  «.  I  Lat.  redhibitin,  from  red- 
hibitus,  pa.  par.  of  redhibeo=to  give  or  receive 
back ;  red-  (for  re-)  =  back,  and  habeo=to  have.] 

Law :  An  act  inn  allowed  to  a  purchaser  by  which 
to  annul  tho  sale  of  some  movable,  and  oblige  the 
seller  to  take  it  back  again  upon  the  purchaser'* 
finding  it  damaged,  or  that  there  was  some 
deceit,  Ac. 

red  hlb  -I-tdr  f,  a.  [Lat.redhibit(us),  pa.  par. 
of  redhilieo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.J 

Lain:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  rcdhibition 
(q.v.). 

red    horn,  *.    [Eng.  red, and  horn.] 
Entom.  (pi.):  The  Rhodoceridar)  (q.  T.). 

r«-dI-»,  s.  [From  Francisco  Redi  (1626-1698), 
tho  Italian  physiologist.  (7).] 

ZoOI. :  The  staqre  of  development  in  a  trcmatode 
flat-worm  in  which  it  lias  ceased  to  be  a  ciliated 
embryo  and  has  become  a  cylindrical  sac,  with  two 
lateral  projections  and  a  tapering  tail.  There  is  a 
mouth,  and  a  simple  intestine.  Buds  ultimately 
spring  from  within  the  rodia,  and  a  higher  stage  of 
development  is  reached.  Called  also  King's  Yellow 
worm. 

tr8d  -I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  rediens,  pr.  par  of  red«o=to 
return:  red-=back,  and  eo=to  go.]  Returning. 

re  dl  gest  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  digest,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  digest  or  reduce  to  form  again  or 
afresh. 

16  dl  mln  -Ish,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
diminish  (q.  v.j.J  To  diminish  again. 

rSd-In-g6te  ,  «.  [Fr.,  corrupt,  from  Eng.  ridiiui- 
coat.]  A  long,  plain,  double-breasted  outsidecloak 
for  ladies'  wear. 

rid-In  -tS-grate,  a.  [Latin  redintegratus,  pa. 
par. of  rediiUe!/ro=to  renew:  red-=back.  again. and 
m(e</ro=to  make  whole;  i'nte!/er=wbole.  [INTE- 
GER.] Renewed;  restored  to  a  perfect  state;  made 
whole  or  perfect  again. 

"The  kingdom  of  France  in  flourishing  estate,  being 
redintegrate  in  thotie  principal  member*  which  anciently 
had  been  portions  of  the  crown,  and  were  after  dissev- 
ered."— Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  40. 

r$d-In  -tS-grate,  v.  t.  [REDINTEGRATE,  a.]  To 
renew ;  to  restore  to  a  perfect  state ;  to  make  whole 
or  perfect  again. 

"The  demoniack  body,  being  divided,  is  quickly  redin- 
tegrated by  coalescence,  an  air  or  water." — Cudiror.'A  • 
Intell.  System,  p.  814. 

red  In  te  gra  tion,  «.  [Latin  'redintegratio, 
from  redintegratus.  pa.  par.  of  redintegro  =  to 
renew.]  The  act  or  process  of  redintegrating  or 
restoring  to  a  whole  or  perfect  state;  renovation, 
renewal. 

"When  God  Himself  broke  them  [the  tables  of  the 
Law],  there  is  no  possible  redintegration."— Bate  Dtvlnitu 
of  Christian  Religion,  ch.  Iv. 

^T  Law  of  Redintegration! 

Mi  tn ph.:  (See extract.) 

"This  law  may  be  thus  enounced:  Those  thoughts  sug- 
gest each  other  which  had  previously  constituted  parts  of 
the  same  entire  or  total  act  of  cognition.  Now  to  the 
same  entire  or  total  act  belong,  as  Integral  or  constituent 
parts,  in  the  first  place,  those  thoughts  which  arose  at 
the  same  time,  or  in  immediate  consecution;  and  in  the 
second,  those  thoughts  which  are  bound  up  into  one  by 
their  mutual  affinity.  Thus,  therefore,  the  two  Laws  of 
Simultaneity  and  Affinity  are  carried  up  into  unity,  in 
the  higher  Lttm  of  Redintegration,  or  Totality:  and  by  thin 
one  law  the  whole  phenomena  of  Association  may  be 
easily  explained."— Hamilton:  Metaph.  (ed.  Manael),  ii. 
238. 

r«-dl-rict , o.  [Pref.re-, and  Eng.direct. ]  Direct 
again  ;  as,  the  redirect  examination  of  a  witn> 

re  dls  burse  ,  «re-dls  bourse,  r.  I.  |  Prefix  re- 
and  Eng.  disburse  (q.  v.i.J  To  disburse  again;  to 
repay,  to  refund ;  to  give  back. 

"His  borrowed  water*  fon*t  to  redisk<»' 

Simsrr:  /•'.  V.,  IV.  iii.  27. 

re  dls  c6v  -8r,  r.  t.  (Prof,  re-,  and  English  dis- 
cover (q.  v.j.J  To  discover  again  or  anew. 

re-dls  pSrse  ,  «.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  disperse 
(q.  T.).]  To  disperse  again. 

"  Which  can  by  no  means  redtgperse  her  shade," 

Hrnithirnyl:  Xa/nrr't  Embassle,  p.  280. 

re  dls  p6se  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  dispose 
(q.  v.).J  To  dispose  or  adjust  again. 

re  dls  s«lie  ,  r.  /.  |  I'ref.  ,-, -.  and  Eng.  dissei-i' 
q.  v.).] 

Lav:  To  disseize  again  or  a  second  time. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     ner,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6.     s6n;     mate,     cub.     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      «e,     o)  =  «;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


redisseizin 

(q' v~H8~8*!i  In>  *'   fPr°f'  rf''  and  Sug' diweizin 

Law:  A  writ  to  recover  seizin  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments against  a  redissuizor. 

"Cheerful  prnltle  about  .  .  .  redlsseltln  and  pur- 
presture."-  -L,,,,,h,u  Daily  Telegraph. 

(  r*  dl,s  B«iz    <T,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  dituizor 

Law:  One  who  disseizes  lands  or  tenements  a 
eeeond  time,  or  after  a  recovery  of  tho  same  from 
him  in  an  action  of  novel  disseizin. 

"If  a  person  disseised  recover  seisin  of  the  land  by 
amise  of  novel  disseisin,  and  be  again  disseised  of  the 
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B.  Intrans.:  To  become  twice  as  much  or  as 
groat;  to  be  repeated ;  to  bo  multiplied  by  contin- 
ued or  repeated  additions. 

"Redoubling  clamors  thunder  in  thesklw." 

Pope.  Homer' '«  Iliad,  ill.  298. 

rj 1  doubt    (6  silent),  re  d6ut ,  •  re  duct,  *r«- 

dult,  «.  I  Ital.  ridnttn  B  ,i  withdrawing. place,  from 
rtoonp,  nduttii,  pa.  par.  of  ridurre  (Lat.  rrrtiio>)  = 
to  bring  back:  Fr.  reduit,  rrdnutr.  The  spelling 
red'mMisduo  to  confusion  with  O.  Fr.  redmtt>ter= 
to  dread.  Sp.  redurtti;  1'ort.  reducto,  reduto,  re- 
doufu.]  (REDOUBTABLE.] 
forftfoatitm . 

field-work  inclosed  by  n  parapet. 


r6-dls-s5lve  ,r.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  dissolve 
(q.  v.).]  To  dissolve  again  or  anew. 

rS-dls-trlb  ute,  v.  t,  [Pref.  re-,  anil  Eng.  dis- 
tribute (q.  v.).]  To  distribute  again  or  afresh;  to 
apportion  anew. 

r8  dls  trl  bU  -tlon,  «.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  di'«- 
trihution  (a.  v.).]  Tho  act  of  redistributing ;  a  sec- 
ond or  fresh  distribution  or  apportionment. 

r8-dl8'-trlct,  v.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  district 
(q.  v.).J  To  divide  into  new  districts. 

•ri-dl'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  reditio,  from  reditus,  pa. 
par.  of  rede»=to  return.)  [REDiENT.j  The  act  of 
going  or  coming  buck;  return. 

"Make  the  day  of  your  million  seene." 

L'hauiHtin :  Homer1*  tklyitsey,  vi, 

.  r8-dl-vlde',  v.  /.    [Prof,  re-,  and  English  divide 
lq-  v.).J     lo  divide  again  or  anew. 

*r6  dl  vlved  ,  adj.  [Latin  rediritnw=revived.] 
Made  to  live  again;  revived. 

"Beware  of  nil  either  new-devised  or  redtrlred  errors 
Of  opinion."— Up.  Hall,   lierelutliin  I'nrerealed,  g  81. 
rSd    If,  adr.    [Eng.  red,  a.;  -lj/.]    With  redness. 
"And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
Which  runs  ull  rrMy  till  the  morning  beam." 

HyroH:  Lttrtt,  ii.  14. 


square,  star-shaped,  or  irregular  in  plan,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  its  site  and  surroundings. 

"  Being  greatly  incommoded  in  their  approach  by  two 
redoubts."— Oelsham:  Hist,  area!  Brit.  (an.  1781). 

2.  An  interior  work  within  tho  main  line  of  ram- 
parts. [RAVELIN.] 

trS-dfiUbt  (6  silent),  *r«  ddute  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
redoubter  (Fr.  redouter),  from  Lat.  rr-= back,  and 
duAifo=to  doubt  (q.  v.).J  To  fear,  to  dread. 

"Vet  was  Rome  well  waxen  and  redoubted  of  the 
Parthes."—  Chauoer:  Boealus,  bk.  li. 

re  doubt  a  ble  (6  silent),  »r8-d6ut  -a  ble,  a. 
[O.  Fr.  (Fr.  rednutable),  from  redtntbter,  redout' r= 


redstart 

2.  To  set  right ;  to  remedy,  as  a  wrong  or  nbnse ; 
to  repair,  as  an  injury. 

"For  the  remedying  and  redressing  of  tbOM  foreuld 
injuries."- Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  Vlt. 

3.  To  relieve  from   injustice,  wrong,  or  oppres- 
sion ;  to  bestow  relief  upon:   to  ease,  to  comin'u- 
sate. 

"  Mill  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?" 

Byron,  Child*  Harold,  li.  76. 

•4.  To  improve;  to  make  better;  to  amend,  to 
compensate  for. 

"  Yet  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Krdrrss  the  clime,  and  all  lu  rage  disarm." 

(*-l<l*mith:  The  Traveler. 
r8  dr«ss ,  «re  dresse,  ».    |  KKDKKSM,  r.] 
•1.  A  putting  into  oril.or :  an -.,-ndint>nt. 
"To  seek  reformation  oi  evil  '.iw«  Is  commendable  bat 
for  us  the  more  necesury  Is  a  speedy   redress  of  our- 
selves."— Hooker:  Katie*.  Polity. 

2,  Tho  correction,  amendment,  remedying,  or  re- 
moval of  wrongs,  injury,  or  opprosMon  ;  reparation, 
compensation,  amends. 

"The  ministers  were  told   that  the  nation  expected, 
and  should  have,  signal  redress."— Jfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng 
Ob.  vi 

•3.  Help,  succor, 

"I  defy  all  counsel,  all  rtdrm, 
nut  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
l>eath.  death."  Shakesp.:  King  John,  ill.  4 


valiant,  mighty.     (Often  used  ironically.) 

"The  enterprising  Mr.  Lintot,  the  redoubtable  rival  of 
Mr.  Tonson,  overtook  me."— Pope. 


*»  uuuuv  -«m  (6  silent),  a.    [REDOUBT,  r.]    Re- 
doubtable, formidable;    dreaded,  honored,  or  re- 
spected, on  account  of  valor  or  prowess. 
"My  most  redoubted  father." 

Shaktsp.:  Henry  r.,  il.  t. 

re  dbund  ,  «re  dounde,  r.  i.    [French  rfdonder, 
from  Lat.  redundo=to  overflow,  to  abound  :  red-  = 


7i)'      -          -'  ~. 

'5.  dne  who  BiTOS  or  affor(,s  tedtesg .  a  redresger. 

"Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  r*<ire»* 
Of  thoiie  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants  oppress." 

(Toid.) 


iiryucn.     \ioaa.f 

rg-drfss    al,  t.    [Eng.  redress;  -al.]    The  act  of 
redressing. 

,rS  dr8ss -8r,  «.     [Eng.  redress;  -er.]    One  who 
gives  or  affords  redress  or  relief. 

"The  rlghter  of  wrongs,  the  redretser  of  injurlea."— 


first  element' prob.=ride 'or  *road\]  "Men"\irho'1>y 
the  tenure  or  custom  of  their  lauds  were  to  ride 
witli  or  for  tno  lord  of  tho  manor  when  he  went 
about  his  business.  (Donienday.) 

rSd'-mfiuth,  ».    [Eng.  red,  and  ui.mth.] 

IcMhy.:  The  genus  Diabasis,  marine  food  fishes 
having  tho  inside  of  tho  mouth  bright  rod. 

red   ness,  s.    [Eng.  red,  a.;  •ness.'}    Tho  quality 
or  state  of  being  red  ;  a  red  color. 

"There  was  a  pretty  mines*  in  his  lips." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ill.  S. 

"rS-dd  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  do  (q.  v.).]    To 
do  over  again. 

"We  do  but  redo  old  vices."— Saudys:  Travels,  p.  262. 


sent,  rolled,  or  driven  back. 
2.  To   be   redundant    or    in  excess;   to  bo  or  re- 

er  and  abovc' 


redolent ;  perfume,  fragrance. 

"Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  redolency."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

r8d  6  lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  redolens,  pr.  par. 
of  redo(eo=togiveout  a  smell :  red-(forre-)  =  back, 
again,  and oteo=to smell;  Ital.  redulente.]  Having 
or  giving  out  a  sweet  smell;  sweet-smelling;  fra- 
grant, odorous. 

rSd  6  lent  \f,  adv.  [Eng.  redolent;  -ty.]  Ina 
redolent  manner;  with  sweet  scent;  fragrantly. 

rSd~5n  dil  la  (la  as  lya),  «.  [Sp.]  The  name 
given  to  a  >i"Ties  of  versification  formerly  nsod  in 
tho  south  of  Europe,  consisting  of  a  union  of  verses 
of  four,  six,  or  eight  syllables,  of  which  generally 
the  first  rhymed  with  the  fourth,  and  the  second 
with  the  third.  At  a  later  period  verses  of  six  and 
eight  syllables,  in  general  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese poetry,  were  called  Rodondillas,  whether 
they  made  perfect  rhymes  or  assonances  only. 
These  became  common  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of 
Spain.  (Ogilvie.) 

rS-dSn'-dite.  «.  [After  Redonda,  West  Indies, 
where  found;  stiff,  -ite  (.Wen.).] 

M in. :  \  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina  and  iron, 
occurring  in  nodular  aggregations. 

re-donb  -le  (le  as  el),  *re-doub-yll,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  double  v.  (q.  v.)  j  Fr.  redoudlerj 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  double  again  or  frequently ;  to  multiply. 

"Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven." 

Byron:  The  Harp. 

2.  To  increase  by  repeated  or  continued   addi- 
tions. 

"  From  both  benches  with  redoubled  sounds 
Th'  applause  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds." 

Dryden:  Virgil,  Georgia  ii.  732. 
*3.  To  repeat  in  return.     (Spenser.) 


"Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint." 
fpenter:  P.  <j.,  I.  111.  8. 

3.  To  conduce  in  tho  consequence  or  result ;  to 
result;  to  turn  out;  to  contribute;  to  have  effector 

"As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  11.,  tv.  9. 

re  dound  ,  «.    [REDOUND,  r.] 
1.  A  coming  back,  as  of  consequence  or  result; 
result,  effect,  consequence,  return. 

"  Not  without  redound 
Of  USB  and  glory."—  Tennyson:  Princess,  II.  28. 

t2.  Reverberation,  echo. 

re  dout  , .-.    [REDOUBT,*.] 

rid  6-wa,  *.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  Bohemian  dance,  originally  in  }  and  } 
time,  alternately.  The  time  was  afterward  altered, 
and  the  dance  was  made  into  a  kind  of  j>olka. 

red  pole,  red'-poll,  ».  [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  poll= 
the  head.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  two  species  of  the 
genus  Linota  (q.v.),  found  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  from  tho  glossy  blood-red  hue  of  tho 
space  from  the  forehead  to  behind  the  eyes.  The 
Mealy  Redpole,  Linota  canescens,  is  larger  than  the 
Lesser  Redpole,  /..  (t'naria,  of  which  it  has  been 
regarded  by  some  ornithologists  as  a  race  or 
variety. 

rS-draft',  v.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  draft,  v. 
(q.v.)]  To  draft  or  draw  up  a  second  time;  to 
make  a  second  or  fresh  draft  of. 

r8-draft ,  ».    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  draft,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  second  draft  or  copy. 

2.  Commerce :  A  new  bill  of  exchange  which  the 
holder  of  a  protested  bill  draws  on  tho  drawers  or 
indorsers.  by  which  he  reimburses  to  himself  the 
amount  of  the  protested  bill  with  costs  and  charges. 

re  draw',  ti.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  draw 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  again;  to  redraft. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Comm. :  To  draw  a  new  bill  of  exchange  to  meet 
another  bill  of  the  same  amount,  or.  as  the  holder 
of  a  protested  bill,  on  the  drawer  or  indorsers. 

rg-drSss',  *re  dresse,  v.  t.    [Fr.  redretser,  from 
re-=again,   and  dresser  =  to  dress  (q.v.);  Italian 
ridizzare,  ridirizzare.] 
fl.  To  set  right;  to  mend,  to  repair. 

"As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress/' 

Shaketp. :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  178. 


-,r-    -*•••"•     I  Eng.  redress;  -it-e.]    Giving 
or  affording  redress  or  remedy. 

"Who,  touch'd  with  human  woe,  redresslre  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail." 

Thomson:   Winter,  860. 

rS  drSss  -1888.  adj.  (Kne.  redress; -lesn.)  With- 
out redress,  relief,  or  amendment. 

r8-dr8ss  mSnt, «.  [Eng.  redress;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  redressing. 

r8-drlve  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  drive,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  drive  back. 

r8d  ruth  -Ite,  ».  [From  Rcdrulh,  Cornwall,  one 
of  its  localities;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfm.).J 

A/in. :  The  same  as  CHAL.COCITE  (q.  v.). 

r8d  sear.  r.  i.  [Eng.  red,  adj.,  and  sear.]  To 
break  or  crack  when  too  hot,  as  iron  under  the  ham- 
mer. A  term  used  by  workmen. 

redshank,  s.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  shatik.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  term  applied  to  a  Scotch  High- 
lander having  buskins  of  rod-deer  skin,  with  tin- 
hnir  outward;  used  also  in  derision  of  his  bare 
logs. 

lug."—  Sprnter:  Stale  of  Inland. 

Z.  Ornith.:  Totanus  calidris,  tolerably  common 
over  tho  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Ice- 
land to  China,  retiring  to  the  south  in  winter.  It 
derives  its  popular  name  from  tho  color  of  the  bare 

SarU  of  its  legs.  The  body  is  about  the  size  of  a 
nipe's,  but  the  Redshank,  having  longer  wings, 
legs,  and  neck,  appears  the  larger  bird.  General 
color  above,  grayish-drab,  speckled  with  black, 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  a  band  on  each  wing 
white.  The  nest  is  usually  in  tufts  of  rushes  or 
grass,  with  four  warm-brown  eggs,  with  UaeUab 
spots  or  blotches. 

red  start,  s.  [English  red,  «.,  and  «/orf ,  slert =a 
tail.] 

Ornith.:  Kuticilla phcenicura, common  in  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  migrating  southward  in  the 
winter.  Forehead  pure  white,  throat  black,  nppor 
surface  dark  gray;  breast,  sides,  and  tail  bright 
rust-red.  It  nests  usually  in  a  hollow  tree  or  in  a 
hole  in  a  wall  or  rock,  and  lays  five  to  seven  deli- 
cate greenish-blue  eggs,  sprinkled  with  faint  spots 
of  red.  The  Black,  or  Black-capped  Redstart.  /;. 
fifV"  (or  titi*)  is  common  on  the  Continent,  but  has 
not  the  extended  northern  range  of  the  Common 
Redstart.  In  this  country  the  mum-  i-  gm-n  to 
fietophaga  ruticilla,  a  fly-catching  warbler.  Hale, 
black  with  patches  of  orange-red.  Female,  olive 
with  yellow  patches. 

"  When  rrdstarts  shake  their  tails  they  move  them  hori- 
zontally, as  dogs  do  when  they  fawn."—  White:  Selbomr 
let.  40. 


boll,     b6^;     pfiut,    J<Jwl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $&ln,    bench;     go,     gem:     thin,     (his;     sin,    a§;     ezpect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  Bban.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -glon  =  inun.     -tions,     -clous,     -sions  =  shns.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     del. 


redstreak 
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reduplicate 


rid   streak,  >.    [  Kiiglish  red,  a.,  and  streak,  s. 

I.  A  variety  of  apple. 

••The  mtitr.tik,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtained  the 
preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  wilding,  and  though  kept 
long,  yet  is  never  pleading  to  the  palate;  there  are  several 
sort*  of  rr'tntrfdk;  some  sorts  of  them  have  red  veins  run- 
ning through  the  whole  fruit,  which  is  esteemed  to  give 
the  cyder  the  richest  tincture."  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

'1.  rider  made  from  tho  redstroak  apple. 

rid  tall,  «.  [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  fail.]  The  same 
as  REIISTAKT  (q.  v.). 

*r«-dab  ,  *re  doub,  *re  dubbe,  v.  t.  [French 
radouber=  to  piece,  to  mend,  to  repair.] 

1.  To  amend,  to  repair;  to  mako  amends  or  repa- 
ration for. 

"  Which*  domage  to  a  realme  ueyther  with  treasure  ne 
with  power  cau  be  red<,uued."—Klyot:  Oovernour,  bk.  ii., 
«h.  ziv. 

2.  To  requite,  to  repay,  to  return. 

"O  Gods,  redubbe  them  vengeance  jmt." 

lliaer:   Virgil's  Jfneidos,  vi. 

»r6  dab  b8r,  *re-dub-bor, «.  [Eng.  redub;  -er. 
•or.]  Ono  who  bought  stolen  cloth,  and  disguised 
it  by  dyeing  or  alteration  of  the  fashion. 

re  duce  .  t'.  t.  [Lat.  reduco=to  lead  or  bring 
back:  re-  =  back,  and  duco=to  lead;  Sp.  reducir: 
Port,  reduzir;  1  tal.  riducere,  ridurre ;  t  r.  rtduire. } 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  bring  or  lead  back ;  to  roconduct. 
"He  reduced  the  rest  to  l)urocort." — Ootdtng:  Otwar, 

f  ol.  174. 

2.  Figuratively: 

•(1)  To  load  or  draw  back. 

"The  wholesome  doctrine  of  the  gospel  allured  and 
reduced  the  heart*  of  all  sorts  of  people  unto  the  true 
religion  of  God."— Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  46. 

(2)  To  bring  back  to  a  prior  state. 

"The  drift  of  the  Roman  armies  and  forces  was  not  to 
bring   free  states  into  servitude,  but  contrariwise,  to   .  • 
ituce  those  that  were  in  bondage  to  liberty."—  /'.  Holland: 
Liny,  p.  1,211. 

(3)  To  bring  to  any  state  or  condition,  whether 
good  or  bad ;  as,  to  reduce  a  people  to  slavery,  to 
reduce  a  substance  to  powder,  to  reduce  a  person  to 
despair,  Ac. 

(4)  .Specif.:  To  bring  to  a  state  of  subjection;  to 
subdue,  to  conquer.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  111.  iii.  32.) 

(5)  To  bring  to  a  state  of  inferiority  or  poverty ;  to 
lower,  to  degrade,  to  impoverish ;  as,  a  person  re- 
duced in  circumstances. 

(6)  To  bring  into  a  class,  order,  genus,  or  species ; 
to  subject  to  a  ruleor  certain  limits  of  description  ; 
to  classify  ;  as,  toret/itccanimalsorplants  toclasses 
or  genera. 

(7)  To  diminish  in  length,   breadth,   thickness, 
quantity,  size,  or  value ;  as,  to  reduce  expenses,  to 

j -i.  _  -_j__  _«  ds,  to  reduce  tl ' * 


•(8)  To  atone  for,  to  repair,  to  rodress,  to  com- 
pensate, to  amend. 

"Will  they  reduce  the  wrongs  done  to  my  father?"— 
ttarlove. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Algebra: 

(1)  To  bring  to  tho  simplest  form,  with  the  un- 
known quantity  of  an  equation  by  itself  on  ono  side, 
and  all  the  known  quantities  on  the  other  side. 

Fin  tho  same  sense  as  2. 
..  Arith. :  To  change  tho  form  of  an  expression 
from  one  denomination  to  another  without  altering 
the  value;  or  from  ono  denomination  into  others  of 
the  same  value;  as,  to  reduce  dollars  to  cents,  or 
rriiti  to  dollars.  [ REDUCTION.] 

'•'..  (ieotn.:  To  construct,  as  a  figure,  similar  to  a 
Ki  vi-n  tliru re,  either  greater,  less,  or  equivalent. 

I.  /.•i'/ir:  To  bring  a  syllogism  in  an  imperfect 
mood  into  some  one  of  tho  four  perfect  moods  in 
tli.>  lir-t  figure. 

5.  MI  lull. :  To  treat  in  a  rcducing-fnrjiaco  (q.  v.). 

t/.  .sVo/«  Late :  To  set  aside  by  an  action  at  law ;  to 
Mid  or  annul  by  legal  moans;  a-,  to  reduce  a 
.1.  -.1. 

7.  Xurg.:  To  restore  to  its  proper  place  or  state, 
as  a  fractured  or  dislocated  bone. 

•  1)  To  reduce  a  figure,  design  or  draught:  To 
make  a  copy  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  preserving 
tho  form  and  proportion. 

V.!)  To  reduce  a  square  : 

Mil. :  To  reform  a  column  from  tho  square. 

(:t)  To  reduce  to  the  ranks  : 

Mil. :  To  degrade,  as  a  sergeant  or  corporal,  to 
the  rank  of  a  private  soldier  for  misconduct. 

re  daqed  ,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [REDUCE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Brought  back  to  their  original  state. 

2.  Brought  down  in  circumstances;  impoverished; 
as,  u  reduced  family. 


reduced-Iron, «. 

Pharm.:  Metallic  iron,  with  a  variable  amount 
of  metallic  oxide.  In  doses  from  two  to  six  grains 
it  acts  with  tonic  effort. 

re  da$e   ment,  ».    [  Eng.  reduce ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  or  restoring;  reduction, 
restoration. 

"  The  once  select  nation  of  Qod  is  now  become  .  .  . 
incapable  of  any  coalition  or  reducement  into  one  body 
politick."— Hoifell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  8. 

2.  The  act  of  reducing,  lessoning,  or  diminishing. 
"After  a  little  rrdttcement  of  his  passion." — Hint,  of 

Patient  Orisel,  p.  40. 

rS-dtt9  -ent,  a.  A  s.  [Lat.  reducent,  pr.  par.  of 
reduco=to  bring  back.]  [  REDUCE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  reduce. 

B.  Asnubst. :  One  who  or  that  which  reduces. 

r6  da9 -§r,  8.  [Eng.  reduc(e);  -er.]  Ono  who  or 
that  which  reduces. 

rS-da9  -l-ble,  r6-dace  -a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  reduce; 
Capable  of  being  reduced;    admitting  of 


"All  manner  of  life  whatsoever  is  generable  and  cor- 
ruptible, or  educible  out  of  nothing,  and  reduct'  e  to 
nothing  again." — Cuduorth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  137. 

rS  da9  -I  ble  ness,  «.  [Eng.  reducible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reducible;  reducti- 
bility. 

"The  thing  Itself  is  made  plausible  by  the  redttcihlentst 
of  ice  back  again  into  water.1'— Boylr:  Works,  iii.  60. 

r§-du9  I-biy,  odr.  [Eug.  reducib(le);  -ly.]  In 
a  reducible  manner. 

re  dut;    ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REDUCE,  r.] 

reducing-agents, s.  i>i. 

Chem. :  Bodies  whoso  action  is  tho  inverse  of  oxi- 
dation, such  as  nascent  hydrogen  from  sodium 
amalgam,  zinc,  or  iron  filings;  also  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, sulphurous  acid,  and  several  of  the  metals, 
especially  potassium  and  sodium. 

reducing-flame, «.    [BLOWPIPE.] 

reducing-furnace,  ». 

Metall. :  A  furnace  in  which  ores  are  deprived  of 
their  oxygen  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
the  action  of  intensely  heated  vapors  containing 
carbon,  sometimes  assisted  by  other  reagents.  It 
is  used  in  the  reduction  of  litharge,  the  treatment 
of  copper  ore  in  several  stages,  and  for  obtaining 
tho  precious  metals.  [REVEBBEBATOBY-FT/BNACE.] 

reducing-scale. «. 

Geom.:  \  scale  by  means  of  which  figures  are 
copied  on  a  scale  smaller  than  the  original,  but 
preserving  tho  form  and  proportion. 

rS-dact  ,  r.  t.  [  Lat.  reductus,  pa.  par.  of  reduco.] 
[REDUCE.  J  To  bring  back  or  together ;  to  reduce. 

"Thekyngee  host  there  beying  assembled  and  reducte 
into  one  companye."— Hall:  Edward  IV.  (an.  10). 

r8  duct , ».    [R EDUCT , r. ] 

Arch.:  A  little  place  taken  put  of  a  larger  to 
mako  it  more  regular  and  uniform,  or  for  some 
other  convenience;  a  quirk.  (Gwilt.) 

rS-dUC-M-bir-I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  reduct.  v. ;  -ibility.] 
Tho  quality  of  being  reducible;  reducibleness. 
(Annandale.) 

re  due  tl  6  ad  ab  aur  dum  (t  as  sh).  phrase. 
[Lat.  =  a  reduction  to  an  absurdity.]  [  ABSUIUH'M.  | 

r8-dnc  tion.  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reductionem, 
accus.  of  reduclio,  from  reductus,  pa.  par.  of  reduco 

to  bring  back,  to  reduco  (q.  v.);  Sp.  reduccion; 
Ital.  riduzione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  /.//..-  The  act  of  bringing  back  or  restoring. 

•'  For  reduction  of  your  majesty's  realm  of  Ireland  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church."— But-net:  Records,  vol.  ii., 
bk.  ii.,  No.  34. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  any  state  or 
condition;    tho   state  of  being   reduced;   as,   tho 
reduction  of  a  substance  to  powder. 

(2)  The  act  of  reducing  or  bringing  into  subjec- 
tion ;  conquest,  subjugation ;  as,  the  reduction  of  a 
kingdom  or  fortress, 

(:t)  The  act  of  reducing  or  diminishing  in  size, 
dimensions,  value,  quantity,  force,  Ac. ;  diminution, 
abatement;  as,  the  reduction  of  expenses,  tho 
reduction  of  forces. 

(4)  The  amount,  value,  quantity,  Ac.,  by  which 
anything  is  reduced  or   lessened ;  as,  He  made  a 
reduction  of  5  per  cent. 

(5)  Tho  act  or  process  of  making  a  copy  of  a 
figure,  map,  plan,  design,  Ac.,  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  tho  original,  but  preserving  the  form  and  pro- 
portion [II.  4]. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Algebra: 

Hi  The  act  or  process  of  clearing  equations  from 
all  superfluous  quantities,  bringing  them  to  their 
lowest  terms,  and  separating  the  Known  from  the 
unknown,  till  the  unknown  quantity  alone  is  found 
on  one  side,  and  tho  known  quantities  on  the  other. 

*(2)  Solution  (q.  v.). 

2.  Arithmetic: 

(1)  The  operation  or  process  of  finding  an  equiv- 
alent expression  in  terms  of  a  different  unit. 

(2)  The  rule  by  which  such  operations  are  per- 
formed. 

3.  Astronomy : 

(1)  Tho  correction   of   observations    for   known 
errors  of  instruments,  Ac. 

(2)  The  collection  of  observations  to  obtain  a  gen- 

4.  Geom. :  The  operation  of  constructing  a  figure 
similar  to  a  given  figure,  either  greater,  less,  or 
equivalent. 

one  of  tho  so-called  imperfect  moods  to  a  mood  in 
the  first  figure. 

6.  Chem. :  The  abstraction  of  an  electro-negative 
element  from  a  metallic  or  organic  compound,  as 
when  the  oxides  of  metals  are  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state  by  the  action  o_f  charcoal  under  the 
influence  of  heat;  also  applied  to  the  addition  of 


4-2H20. 

7.  finrii. :  The  operation  of  restoring  a  fractured 
or  dislocated  bone  to  its  proper  place  or  state. 

r6-duc  -tlve,  a.  A  s.  [Fr.  reductif;  Sp.  redvc- 
tivo;  Ital.  ridutiivo,  from  Lat.  reductus,  pa.  par.  of 
reduco=to  reduce  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  of  reducing ;  tend- 
ing to  reduce. 

•  "  Whether  Duly,  or  Hyperduly,  or  indirect,  or  reductive, 
or  reflected." — tit;  t-ntl:  Saul  and  Samuel,  p.  353. 

B.  Assubst.:  That  which  tends  to  reduce,  or  has 
tho  power  of  reducing. 

"There  needed  no  other  reductive  of  the  numbers  of 
men  to  an  equability." — Hale:  vrtu.  of  Mankind,  p.  216. 

rS  dac  -tlve  If,  adv.  [Eng.  reductive;  -ly,]  By 
way  of  reduction  ;  by  consequence. 

"Religion  does  not  consist  In  these  things;  but  obedi- 
ence may,  and,  reductively,  that  ia  religion.  — Hi'.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

tre-dult,  «.    [Fr.]    A  redoubt  (q.  v.). 

r6-dan'-dan9e,  r8-dan'-dan-9Jt, «.  [Fr.  redon- 
dance,  from  Lat.  redundantia,  from  redundan*= 
redundant  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  redundant ;  su- 
perfluity, excess,  superabundance. 

"So  wars  among  mankind  are  a  kind  of  necessary  con- 
sequence  of  redundance  of  mankind." — Hale:  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  215. 

2.  Thatwhich  is  redundant  or  in  excess;  anything 
superfluous  or  superabundant. 

"  The  Italians  are  forced  upon  It,  once  or  twice  in  every 
line,  because  they  have  a  redundancy  of  vowels  in  their 
language."— Dryden:  Virgil's  Mnetd.  (Ded.) 

II.  Law:  Impertinent  or  foreign  matter  inserted 
in  a  pleading. 

re  dun  dant.  n.  [Latin  redundant,  pr.  par.  of 
redunrfo=to  redound  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  redondant;  Sp. 
redundanfe ;  Ital.  ridondanfe.] 

1.  Superabundant,  superfluous ;   above  what   is 
necessary,  natural,  or  useful ;  used  or  being  in  ex- 
cess. 

"  Moses  gave  command  that  the  redundant  portion 
should  be  prepared." — Hartley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  22. 

2.  Using  more  words,  Ac.,  than  are  necessary  or 
useful. 

redundant-hyperbola,  «. 

Math.:  An  hyperbola  having  more  than  two 
asymptotes. 

redundant-number,  >. 

Math.:  Ono  in  which  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors, 
except  itself,  exceeds  tho  number. 

rS  dun  dant  If,  adv.  [Eng.  redundanf;  -ly.] 
In  a  redundant  manner  or  degree;  in  superabun- 
dance ;  superfluously :  to  excess. 

"  Tet  more  than  these  to  meditation's  eyes. 
Great  Nature's  self  retlundantly  supplies." 

Mason:  Fresnoy:  Art  of  Fainting. 

re-da   plicate,  t>.  I.  A  i.    [REDUPLICATE,  a.] 

A.    I'mnsitirr: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  double  again;  to  multiply,  to 
repeat. 

2.  Philol. :  To  repeat,  as  tho  initial  syllable  or  the 
root  of  a   word   for  the  purpose  of  marking  past 
time.    [REDUPLICATION,  II.  1. 1 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pit, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd.     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cnr,     rule,     fall;     try.     Syrian,      a.    os  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


reduplicate 

B.   In/in, iKi'fir,': 

Philol.:  To  bo  doubled  or  repeated;  to  undergo 
reduplication. 

r6~du  pll  cate,  a.  [Lat.  reduplicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  redupltco=to  redouble.]  [DUPLICATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Redoubled,  repeated. 

"Embrace  that  reduplicate  advice  of  our  Saviour" — 
Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  12. 

2.  Dot. :  Reduplicative  (q.  v.). 
rd-du-pll-ci  -tlon,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  redupli- 

catus= reduplicate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  reduplicaci on ;  Hal. 
redupltcazione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  doubling ;  the  state  of 
being  doubled. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Philology: 

(1)  The  repetition  of  the  first  syllable  (more  or 
less  modified),  or  of  the  root  of  a  word,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  past  time;  as  in  Gr.typt6=l 
strike,  tetypha=l  struck;  Lat.  pello=I  drive,  pep- 
»li=l  drove ;  Eng.  do,  did. 

"The  German  'ging,'  preterite  of  the  verb  'go,'  ha*  a 
form  which  might  eanily  have  been  produced  by  a  re. 
duplication  of  the  root."— Earlr .-  Philology,  g  285. 

(2)  The  new  syllable  formed  by  reduplication. 

2.  Rhft. :  A  figure  in  which  a  verse  ends  with  the 
same  word  with  which  the  following  one  begins. 

rS-dtt  -pll-ca-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  reduplicati/ ;  Sp.  A 
Ital.  reduplicativo.] 

1.  Reduplicated,  double;  formed  by  reduplica- 
tion. 

"The  earlieat  extant  forms  are  not  reduplicative" — 
Sarle:  Philology,  g  286. 

2.  Bot.  (of  trxlivation') :    Doubled  back  ;   having 
the  edges  valvate  and  doubled  back. 

rSd  u-vl  -I-d»,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  reduvi(us); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  (Joocores.  Antenna?  four- 
jointed;  ocelli  two;  rostrum  of  three  joints,  short, 
stout,  strong;  legs  long,  the  anterior  ones  some- 
times prehensile;  tarsi  three-jointed.  They  are 
predatory  bugs;  and  ninny  of  them,  when  caught, 
will  pierce  and  poison  the  hand  of  the  captor.  They 
are  numerous  in  the  tropics. 

rS  du  Vl-us,  subBt.  [Lat.  redut>»'a=an  agnail,  a 
whitlow.  | 

Entiim.:  The  typical  genus  of  Rednviidn?.  Redu- 
yius  permnatus,  the  Fly-bug,  is  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  black-brown  color,  with  reddish  legs. 
It  sometimes  flips  into  houses  in  the  summer  even- 
ings, attracted  by  the  lights.  Botli  the  larva  and 
the  perfect  insect  are  said  to  show  special  enmity 
to  thu  bed  bug. 

red  wing,  s.  [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  wing.} 
Ornith.:  Turdus  iliacus,  a  European  Thrush, 
closely  allied  to  the  Common  Thrush,  but  with  red 
instead  of  gold  color  on  the  wings.  It  feeds  on 
worms,  slugs,  and  berries  injurious  to  man.  ('ailed 
also  Red-sided  Thrush,  Wind  Thrush,  and  Swine- 
pipe.  The  Redwingis  rather  smaller  than  the  Song 
Thrush,  and  its  song  decidedly  inferior,  though  the 
bird  lias  sometimes  boon  termed  the  Nightingale  of 
Norway,  and  Linnanis  spoke  highly  in  praise  of  its 
song.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  North  American 
passerine  bird,  Aqelaius  phceniceus,  of  the  family 
Irtrriitir.  Male,  black  with  rod  spots,  bordered 
with  orange,  on  the  wings. 
rSd'-weed,  ».  [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  weed.] 
Bot.:  (1)  Papaver  Rhceas;  (2)  the  genus  Phyto- 
lacca. 

rSd'-WOOd,  «.    [Eng.  red,  and  wood.] 
Bot.:  (1)    Kit, mimm   erythrojrylon;   (2)  Melhania 
cryihrojcylon ;  (8.)  the  genus  Ceanothus;  (4)  A  dye 
wood  produced  by  Pterocarpuasantalinut;  (5)  the 
ui-iiiis  Erythroxylon ;    (6)    the  timber   of   Sequoia 
sempervirent. 
redwood-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Soymidafebrifuga.    fRoHAN.] 
ree,  rel,  re,  s.    [Sp.  rey,  from  Lat.  regem.  accus. 
of  rex=n.  king.]    An  imaginary  unit  of  value,  on 
which  the  monetary  system  of  Portugal  and  Brazil 
uretouuded.    i\l  11,1:11.] 

reS,  i'.  t.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  riddle 
(q.  v.).]  To  riddle ;  to  sift. 

"After  malt  is  well  nibbed  and  winnowed,  you  must 
then  rcc  it  over  in  a  sieve." — Mortimer;  Husbandry. 

ree,  a.    [A.S.  re(ft<?=flcrce.] 

1.  Wild,  ilorce,  outrageous,  crazy.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Half-drunk;  tipsy.     (Scotch.) 

ree  bok,  rhee -65k,  s.  [Dut.=rocbuck.] 
Zool.:  A ntilope  capreolut  (Pelea  capreo/a),  from 
South  Africa.  Length  about  five  feet,  height  at 
shoulder  thirty  inches ;  uniform  ash-color  on  neck, 
shoulders,  sides,  croup,  and  thighs,  white  or  light- 
gray  on  under  surface  and  inside  of  limbs.  They 
live  in  small  groups  of  five  or  six  individuals. 
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reach,  *.    [REEK  (1), ..]   Smoke.    (Prov.Eng.) 

"The  reeeh  r«cheth  into  Heven." 

Cunar  Mundl  (JfS.  T.  C.  r.),  f.  Id. 
•reeelr-l-iy.   adr.    [Eng.  rcechy;   -ly.]     Dirty, 
squalidly,  filthily. 
r«-ich -6  r.  f .  A  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  echo,  v. 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  echo  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

"The  Heine  refchtvd  Vive  la  Libert*." 

Sevll:  The  I-oarher,  1,800. 

2.  To  retain  the  sound  or  name  of. 

"The  Htreetn  .til]    reecho  the  name*  of  the  tree,  of  the 
fo">»t-"  Lanafellov:  Krangeline.  ii.  8. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  echo  back  ;  to  give  an  echo  back ; 
to  reverberate. 

"The  dell 
MUkOM  with  each  horrible  yell." 

Moore:  Flre.n'orshiper*. 

rS-iclT-o,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  echo.  s.  (q.  v.).] 
The  echo  of  an  echo ;  a  repeated  or  returned  echo. 
re6ch  -f,  adj.    [A  softened  form  of  reeky  (q.  v.)] 
Smoky,  sooty;  hence,  foul,  squalid,  filthy. 

"  Faahloning  them  like  Pharaoh'*  noldiern  in  thtreecht 
painting."-S/i«Jtr«p..  Much  Ado,  ill.  3. 

re*d,  "rede,  *reede,  *reod.  «.  [A.  S.  hredd;  cog. 
with  ().  Sax.  ried;  Dut.  rirt,  ried:  O.  H.  (ier.  hriot; 
Ger.  rtet,  ried;  IT.  readan;  Uael.  ribhid.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  An  arrow,  as  being  made  of  a  reed. 

"When  the  Parthian  turn'd  hi»  -i,-,I. 

And  from  the  hoMtile  camp  withdrew; 
With  cruel  ..kill  Inn  backward  reed 
He  Bent."  Friar. 

3.  A  pastoral  pipe;  an  instrument  madeof  a  reed, 
with  holes  to  bo  stopped  by  thu  lingers. 

"Had  only  heard  the  *hep)ierd'ft  reed, 
NorBtartecl  at  the  bugle-horn. " 

Keolt,  Lau  of  the  Uul  Minstrel,  iv.  1. 

4.  Straw  prepared  for  thatching:  thatch.    (Pror. 
Eng.) 

*5,  A  measure  of  length,  supposed  to  have  been 
equal  to  ten  or  eleven  English  feet.  (Kzckiel  xlii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comp.  Anatomy:  The  abomasum.    or    fourth 
stomach  of  ruminants,     (Caotll's  Nat.  Hut.) 

2.  Arch,  (pi.) :  Tho  same  as  KM  in M.-.  (q.  v.K 

3.  Bot. :   (1)   The  genus   Arundo;  (2i    the   genus 
Phragmites  (q.  v.). 

4.  Mining:  The  tube  convejing  the  train  to  the 
charge  in  the  blast-hole.    Also  called  the  spire. 

5.  Music: 

(I)  A  thin  strip  of  metal  set  in  vibration  by  a  cur- 
rentofair;  the  vibrations  so  caused  dividing  the 
current  into  rapid  discontinuous  puffs  which  pro- 
duce a  musical  sound.  Tho  reed  itself  does  not 


Reed. 

produce  the  sound,  but  is  only  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  sound  from  the  current  of  air  directed  against 


American  Parlor  Organ  Reed. 

it.  Reeds  areof  two  kinds,  striking  and  free.  Tho 
former  is  that  commonly  used  in  the  organ;  the 
latter  in  the  harmonium. 

(2)  The  mouthpiece  of  the  clarionet,  hautboy, 
bassoon,  and  some  other  instruments,  made  of  reed 
or  cane,  whence  the  generic  name  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  reeds  of  the  organ  and  of  the  orches- 
tra. 

i.:;i  A  reed-instrument. 

6.  Scripture: 

(1)  Hep.  qaneh,  a  generic  name  for  any  reed-like 
plantor  its  cane-like  stem  (Job  xl.  21 ;  Isa.  xlii.  3.) 

(2)  Hcb.  agammim.  pi.  of  m/um-a  reedy  place 
(Jer.  li.  32).     The  R.  V.  renders  it  in   the  text, 
"  reeds,"  and  in  the  margin,  "  marshes  or  p<x>U." 

If  Tho  paper  reed  of  Isaiah  xix.  7,  Hcb.  arolh-is 
not  the  papyrus,  but  is  translated  in  the  K.  V., 
41  meadow.' 

(3)  Greek  kalamos=a  generic  name  for  a  reed  or 
cane  (Matt.  xi.  7,  xxvii.30, 48;  Rev.  xi.  1,  Ac). 

7.  neav. :  An  appurtenance  of  the  loom,  consist^ 
ing  of  two  parallel  bars  set  a  few  inches  apart,  and 
furnished  with  a  number  of  parallel  slips  of  metal 
or  reed,  called  dents,  between  which    the  warp- 
threads  are  passed.    The  rood  is  sot  in  a  swinging 
frame,  called  the  lathe,  lay,  or  batten.     In   the 


reed-warbler 

hand-lathe,  the  bottom  of  the  batten  is  furnished 
with  a  shelf,  called  the  shuttle-race,  along  which 
the  sliuttlf  is  driven.  The  ortico  of  the  reed  is  to 
beat  the  weft  up  to  the  web,  and  tin-  force  of  the 
blow  determines  the  coiiipnctnesx  of  the  fabric. 
Two  threads  of  yarn  pass  between  each  of  the  roed- 
splits  or  dents.  The  number  of  dents  in  a  reed  of 
a  given  length  determines  the  fineness  of  the 
cloth. 

IT  A  bruited  reed: 

Figuratively  : 

_  1.  One  who  is  easily  discouraged,  or  one  easily 
injured;  spec.,  one  who  has  sinned  and  may  be* 
driven  to  ruin  by  harsh  treatment. 

"A  bruited  reed  (hall  he  not  break."— lialah  xlii.  3. 

2.  A  person  who  or  a  power  which  gives  way  when 
one  leans  upon  him  or  it. 

"Thou  truitteet  upon  theBtaff  of  thU ftrufoerf  reed,  even 
upon  Egypt,  on  which  if  a  man  lean,  It  will  go  into  hU 
hand,  and  pierce  it."— 2  King*  ivlli.  21. 

reed-bird, «. 

Ornithology  ; 

1.  The  same  as  RICE-BIRD  (q.  v.). 

2.  Tho  Reed-warbler  (q.  v.J. 

T  In  some  of  the  south  Atlantic  states  this  name 
is  erroneously  applied  to  the  Sora  or  Carolina 
Craik. 

reed-buck,  *. 

Zo6l. :  Tho  same  a»  RlETBOK  (q.  v.). 
reed-bunting, ». 
fOmith. :  Emberixa  grhtrnirlit*,  common  in  swampy 

gaces,  all  over  Europe.  Length  of  male,  six  inches, 
ead,  chin,  and  throat  black:  belly  and  nuchal 
collar  white ;  upper  surface  brownish  black,  each 
feather  bordered  with  bright  bay.  In  autumn  and 
winter  the  bordering  in  the  adult  male  becomes  so- 
broad  that  the  darker  tints  are  to  some  extent  lost 
sight  of.  Called  also  Reed-Sparrow. 

reed-bur,  >. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sparganinm. 

reed-grass,  *. 

Bot. :  (1)  Tho  genus  Arundo;  (2)  the  genus  Cala- 
magrostis ;  (3)  the  genus  Phalaris. 

If  Meadow  reed-grass  =  (l)  Glycerin  aquatica,  a 
British  grass,  and  (2)  Cinna  arundinacea,  wild  in 
this  country. 

reed-Instruments, «.  pi. 

Mutic:  Oboes,  clarionets,  and  bassoons,  with 
others  of  their  class. 

reed-moth,  «. 

Entom. :  Macrogatter  arundinit,  one  of  the  Zen- 
zeridee. 

reed-organ,  t. 

Music:  A  melodoon  or  parlor-organ.  An  organ 
whose  pipes  arc  provided  with  reeds,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  flute-  or  mouth-organ,  whoso  pipes 
have  a  lip  to  cut  the  wind  escaping  through  an 
aperture  in  a  diaphragm. 

reed-palms,*.;.?. 

Rot.:  The  genus  Calamus. 

reed-pheasant, «.   [REEDLINO.] 

reed-pipe,  8. 

Music : 

1,  An  organ-pipe  in  which  the  musical  tone  is 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  metallic  tongue. 

2.  A  musical  pipe  made  of  a  reed, 
reed-plane,  t. 

Join.:  A  concave-soled  plane  used  in  making 
beads. 

reed-sparrow,  *.    [REED-BCNTINC!.] 

reed-stop,  t. 

Music:  A  set  of  pipes  furnished  with  reeds,  and 
associated  with  the  flute-stops  of  an  organ,  to  give 
a  variety  to  the  effects. 

reed-thrush,  >. 

Ornith.:  Acrocephalut  arundinaceut.  Common 
in  tin'  south  nfKiirope.  The  adult  male  is  about 
eight  inches  long,  upper  surface  nearly  uniform 
light  brown:  chin,  throat,  and  breast  dirty-whiti'. 
Called  also  the  Great  Reed-Warbler. 

"There  seenm  no  reason  to  doubt  their  having  been 
flpecimens  of  the  .  .  .  iffl-thruith,  to  use  its  oldest 
Engliah  name."—  Varrttt:  Brilith  Bird*  («d.  4th),  i.  866. 

reed-tussock,  t. 

Entom. :  \  moth,  Orgyia  ccenota. 

reed-upon-reed, «. 

Hot. :  Calamagrottis  effuta. 

reed-wainscot, «. 

L'utotn. :  A  night  moth,  ffonagria  cannfr. 

reed-warbler,  - . 

Ornithology:  Acroctphalu*  ttreperut,  a  summer 
migrant  to  temperate  Europe  late  in  April,  and 
leaving  late  in  September.  It  is  an  incessant  song- 
ster, and  its  notes  are  varied  and  pleasing.  The 
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malo  in  about  five  and  a  half  inches  Inn*?.  UI>|MT  -ur- 
faco  uniform  pale  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  chestnut ; 
chin,  throat,  and  belly  white. 

"It  Im  doubtful  whether  the  ftiW-ircirMcr  regularly 
extend*  further  to  the  northwest  than  Staffordshire  or 
Derbyshire  .  .  .  Its  partiality  for  reeds,  where  they 
exist,  and  the  habit  it  has.  in  common  with  its  larger 
congener  [the  Hedge-warbler],  of  usually  suspending  its 
remarkable  nest  among  their  stems,  make  the  names  of 
Reed-bird  or  Reed-wren,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known, 
•anciently  applicable."~Va>-rr«  Brit.  Hlrdt  ,ed.  4th), 
1.  910. 

IF  Great  Reed-warbler :  [REED-THRUSH.  J 
reed- work,  ».   The  stops  of  an  organ,  considered 
collectivi-1} . 

reed-wren,  •.    [REED-WARBLER.] 

reed,  v.  i.  [  REED,  «.]  To  thatcli ;  as,  to  reed  a 
house.  (Prov.) 

reed    ed,  a.    [Eng.  reed,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Covered  with  reeds ;  reedy. 

"  Where  house*  be  reedtd, 
Now  pare  off  the  moss."       Tufter-  Ilutbandru. 

•J.  Abounding  in  roods ;  reedy. 

3.  Formed  with  channels  and  ridges  like  reeds. 

reed  en,  a.  [  Knir.  m-il,  «. ;  -••«.!  Consisting  of 
a  reed  or  reeds ;  made  of  reeds. 

"Through  reeden  pipes  convey  the  golden  flood." 
Dri/den.    Virgil;  Oeoraic,  iv.  886. 

r*-JSd-I-fI  Ci -tlon,  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  ting,  edi- 
fication (q.  v.).|  The  actor  process  of  rebuilding; 
the  Btate  of  being  rebuilt. 

"The  town  was  compelled  to  help  to  the  reediflcation  of 
it."— Lelanil:  Itinerary,  ill.  126. 

trS-JSd-I-fy,  *r«-Sd  -I-fle,  «re  »d  i  ne,  ».  /. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  edify  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  reidifter;  Sp. 
3k  Port,  reediflcar;  Italian  reedifirarr.]  To  build 
again ;  to  rebuild. 

"  The  house  of  God 
They  Brut  reidtfu."—  Hilton    P.  L.,  ill.  350. 

reed  -Ing,  ».    [Eng.  reed,  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  nurling  on  the  edge  of  coins. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  number  of  semi-cylindrical  ridges,  closely 
arranged  in  parallel  order  and  designed  for  orna- 
ment. 

(2)  A  succession  of  bead-like  ornaments. 

re«d  ISsa,  ».  [Eng.  reed,  s. ; -leu*.]  Destitute 
of  reeds. 

"  Youths  tomb'd  before  their  parents  were, 
Whom  foul  Cocytus*  retdlm*  banks  enclose. " 

Hat, 

re£d -ling,  s.  [Eng.  reed,  s.,  and  dim  in.  suff. 
-ling.] 

Ornithology:  Parux  (catamoithilus)  biurmica. 
[BEARDED,  II.  1.  H.] 

"  The  name  by  which  this  species  in  commonly  known 
In  the  distrlcta  it  frequents  is  K»ed-pht>«Hunt.  Keedllng, 
used  for  it  by  several  authors,  would  certainly  be  prefer- 
able to  Titmouse,  had  not  some  of  the  aquatic  warblers 
been  also  so  called.  "—Yarrrll  lirtt.  Bird*  (ed.  4th),  1.522. 

reed  mice,  tubtt.  [Eng.  reed,  s.,  and  mace  (2), 
<q.  ».).] 

Hot.:  The  genus  Typha  (q.v.). 
reed'-y1,  a.    {Eng.  reed,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  reeds;  covered  with 
reeds. 

"There  are  yet  many  quiet  rtrdt  pools  in  North  Shrop- 
shire."—F<«lil,  Dec.  1»,  WW. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  a  reed  or  reeds. 
"Arethnsa  from  her  ;../•/  l>ed, 

Told  her  how  Ois  young  Proserpine  had  rap'd." 
I'/illip*:  ferealla. 

3.  A  terra  applied  to  a  voice  or  n  musical  instru- 
ment characterized  by  a  thin  harsh  tone,  like  the 
vibration  of  a  reed. 

re«f  (1),  *rlff  (!),«.  [Out.  rif;  rogn.  with  Icel. 
n/=a  reef,  ri/a  =  a  rift,  a  crack;  Dan.  v«r=a  reef, 
revne  =  to  crack  ;  Her.  riff.  ] 

1.  A  chain  or  rangu  of  rooks  in  the  ocean,  lying  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"How  far  the  principal  or  outer  rtrf  .  .  .  extends 
toward  the  north."— a*.*  Vim  fui/'ta',  bk.  ill.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Australian  miners  to  a  gold- 
bearing  quartz  vein. 

reef-builders, «.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  those  coral*  by  which 
coral-reefs  are  formed.  [Con AL-RKEF.  ] 

"Even  within  the  coral-cone  the  distribution  of  the 
reef-builder*  appears  to  be  singularly  capricious."  — 
llufttv:  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  167. 

reef-building,  n.  \  term  applied  to  those  corals 
by  which  coral-reefs  are  formed.  (ArioAo(«m  : 
Palaont.,  i.  187.) 


re«f  (2 ) .  *rlfl  (2) , «.  [Dut.  reef;  O.  Dnt.  rif,  rift ; 
cogn.  with  Low  Oer.  ref,  riff=&  reel-reffn,  m 
reeve;  8w.  rc/=a  reef,  refva  =  to  reeve;  Dan.  re6=a 


A'uuf. :  The  jxirtion  of  a  square  sail  between  the 
head  and  any  of  the  roof-bauda.  The  first  reef  in  a 
square  sail  is  included  between  tho  head  and  thi> 
upper  reef-band;  the  second  reef  between  this  and 
tht-  next  lower  reef-band,  and  so  on.  Tho  object  of 
the  reef  is  to  diminish  the  surface  of  the  sail  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  hard. 
9  flulance  reef: 

\nut.:  The  uppermost  or  closest  reef  extending 
diagonally  upward  from  thoouter  leech  when  close- 
reefed  (q.  v.). 

reef-band,  «. 

Nautical:  A  strong  horizontal  atrip  of  canvas 
extending  across  a  sail  at  right  angles  to  the  lengths 
of  cloth.  In  square-rigged  vessels  there  are  four  of 
these  bands  to  the  topsails,  from  three  to  six  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sail,  and  two 
bands  to  tho  foresail  and  mainsail.  Fore-and-aft 
sails  have  also  a  band  oxtondingdiagonally  upward 
from  tho  outer  leech,  for  balance-reefing.  Each 
band  is  pierced  with  holes  for  the  reef-points,  by 
which  i  t  is  tied  to  the  yard  in  shortening  sail. 

reef-cringle,  ».    [CRINGLE,  2.] 

reef-earlngs,  «.    [EARING,  «.] 

reef-knot,  «. 

\'iul. :  A  knot  formed  by  passing  the  ends  of  the 
two  parts  of  one  rope  through  the  loop  formed  by 
another  whose  two  ends  are  similarly  passed 
through  a  loop  on  the  first;  the  two  parts  of  one 
rope  arc  passed  above,  and  of  the  other  below  the 
loop  through  which  they  are  inserted.  A  longitudi- 
nal pull  tightensthe  knot,  which  can  only  be  untied 
by  pushing  the  loops  in  opposite  directions. 

reef-line,  ». 

Xaut. :  A  line  formerly  used  in  reefing.  It  passes 
spirally  around  tho  yard,  and  through  the  eyelets 
in  tho  reef-band  successively,  so  as  to  draw  the 
latter  up  to  the  yard  when  the  line  is  hauled  upon. 

reef-pendant,  ». 

JVawf. :  A  tackle  by  which  the  after  leech  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  is  drawn  down  to  the  boom  in  reef- 
ing. 

reef-point, «. 

A'uuf. :  One  of  the  flat  pieces  of  braided  cord 
attached  by  eyelets  to  the  reef-band,  and  used  to 
tio  tho  sail  to  tho  yard  when  reefing. 

reef-tackle,  *. 

A'au/.:  A  tackle  by  which  the  reef-cringles  are 
drawn  up  to  the  yard  for  reefing. 

reef,  *rlff,  v.  t.    [REEF  (2), ».] 

Xnut.:  To  take  a  reef  or  reefs  in;  to  reduce  or 
contract  the  extent  of  a  sail  by  rolling  or  folding  a 
certain  portion  of  it  and  making  it  fast  to  the  yard. 
Fore-and-aft  sails  arc  reefed  from  the  foot,  the  first 
reef  being  the  lowest.  In  the  ordinary  process  of 
reefing  square  sails,  tho  seamen  ascend  tho  rigging 
and  lie  out  on  the  yard,  standing  on  the  horses  or 
foot-ropes  while  they  gather  in  and  secure  the 
haulod-up  portion  of  the  sail.  To  obviate  the 
necessity  for  this  dangerous  operation,  which  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  accident,  many  ships  are  now 
furnished  with  apparatus  by  which  the  sails  can  be 
reefed  from  the  deck. 

"  '  Reef  top-sails,  reef:'  the  master  calls  again." 

Falconer,  .•ihi/iirwk.  it 

IT  (1)  The  bowsprit  of  a  cutter  or  of  a  ship-of-war 
with  a  ram-bow  is  said  to  reef  when  it  is  run-in  or 
shortened  by  sliding  in-board. 

(2)  Roofing  the  paddles  in  steamships  is  effected 
by  disconnecting  tho  float-boards  from  the  paddle- 
arms,  and  bolting  them  again  nearer  the  center  of 
the  wheel,  to  diminish  the  dip  when  the  vessel  is 
deep. 

re«f  -?r,  «.    [Eng.  reef,  v. ;  -*r.] 

1.  One  who  reefs  sails;  specif.,  applied  to  mid- 
shipmen, because  they  attended  in  the  tops  during 
the  operation  of  reefing,     ism '/'/<.< 

2.  A  reefing-jacket  (q,  v.). 

reef  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REEF,  r.l 

reefing-jacket,  «. 

\. <//.'.. •  A  close-fitting  jacket  or  short  coat  made 
of  strong  heavy  cloth . 

reef  f,  a.  [Eng.  reef  (1),  s.;  -y.\  Full  of,  or 
abounding  in  roofs  or  rocks ;  as,  a  reefy  coast. 

re*k  (l),  »reke,  *ub»t.  [A.  S.  rfc;  cogn.  with  O. 
Kris,  n'k;  Icel.  reukr;  Dnt.  it.  Low  Ger.  rook;  Dan. 
rog;  Sw.  rok;  Ger.  rauch;  Lith.  r-u/ti'«=smoke; 
Icel.  rok,  ro"Jtr=vapor.]  Smoke,  vapor,  steam,  ex- 
halation, fume. 

"  For  the  very  blue  reek  that  came  out  of  the  lumhend 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  change."— .Scuff:  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  xivii. 

reek  (2), «.    [A. S.  hredc.]    A  rick  of  hay,  Ac. 
"Thecovered  rerk,  much  in  use  westward,  must  needs 
prove  of  great  advantage  In  wet  harvesta."— Mortimer: 


re£k  (3.i.  relk,  titbtt.  (A.  8.  recan-\o  hurry,  to 
drive*]  A  coarse  exploit,  adventure,  or  frolic. 
(Scotch.) 

freek  (4),  re«t,  «.    (REAR  (i),  REATE,  REET.] 
Bot .  (pi.) :  Tho  Confervaceee. 

re6k,  *reke,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  rtcan,  rrocan;  cogn. 
with  icol.  repkja ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rouchan ;  Dut.  roofcen ; 
Dan.  roj/e ;  Sw.  roka,  ryka;  Uer.  rauchen.  ]  To 
smoke,  to  omit  vapor,  smoke,  or  steam ;  to  steam. 

reek  -jf,  'reek  ie,  a.    [Eng.  reek  (1),  s. ;  -i/,  -ie.'\ 

1.  Smoky,  smoking;  emitting  vapor. 

2.  Filthy, dirty,  foul,  squalid. 

^f  Auld  Reekie:  A  familiar  Scotch  naran  for  Edin- 
burgh. 

reel  (l),  *rele,  *reele,  »ub»t.  [A.  8.  hreol,  reol=» 
reel ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hrcell,  rn//  a  weaver  s  rod  or 
sley;  Gael.  midhil=a  reel  for  winding  yarn  on.] 
[ROLL.*.] 

1.  A  revolving  contrivance  on  which  fiber,  thread, 
cord,  rope,  fabric,  ic,  a  re  wound,  to  form  thorn  into 
hanks  or  skeins,  and  for  various  other  purposes; 
applied  to: 

(1)  Agric.:    A  device  having  radial  arms  carry- 
ing horizontal  slats,  and  rotated  by  gear  or  pulley 
connected  with  the  axloof  a  harvester,  for  pressing 
backward  and  holding  the  stalks  of  grain  in  posi- 
tion for  being  severed  by  the  knives. 

(2)  Angling:  A  skeleton  barrel  attached  to  tho 
butt  of  a  fishing-rod,  around  which  the  innerendof 
the  lino  is  wound,  and  from  which  it  is  payed  out 
as  the  fish  runs  off  with  the  bait,  and  is  gradually 
wound  in  again  as  his  struggles  become  less  vio- 
lent, bringing  him  to  land  or  to  the  landing-net. 

(3)  Baking:  A  cylinder  with  radial  arms  rotating 
in  a  heated  chamber,  earning  pans  in  which  loaves 
of  bread  are  placed  for  baking  in  the  reel-oven. 

(4)  Cot  ton-machinery :  A  machine  on  which  cot- 
ton is  wound,  making  hanks  of  thread,  each  &40 
yards  in  length, 

(5)  Domeitic:    A  spool   or   bobbin   of  wood   on 
which  cotton,  thread,  silk,  A.C..  is  wound  for  use  in 
sowing. 

(6)  Milling:  The  barrel  or  drum  on  which  the 
bolting  cloth  is  fastened. 

(7)  Naut. :  A  revolving  frame  to  hold  a  line  or 
cord,  as:  (a)   The  log-reel;  (6)   the  deep  sea-reel; 
and  (c)  the  spun-yarn-reel,  Ac. 

(8)  Rope-making :  Spun-yarns  are  wound  on  a  reel 
preparatory  to  tarring  or  laying  up  into  strands  as 
tho  twisting  of  each  length  is  completed. 

(0)  Silk:  The  revolving  frame  on  which  silk  is 
wound  from  the  cocoons,  or  yarn  is  wound  off  from 
the  spindle  of  a  hand-spinning  machine,  and  reeled 
into  cuts  or  hanks. 

(10)  Teleg. :  A  barrel  on  which  the  strip  of  paper 
for  receiving  tho  message  is  wound  in  a  recording 
telegraph. 

2.  A  stagger,  or  staggering  motion,  like  that  of  a 
drunken  man. 

II  Off  the  reel:  One  after  another  without  a 
break ;  in  uninterrupted  succession. 

"Winning  three  nurseries  off  the  reet."—  London  fruity 
Telegraph. 

reel  and  bead, «. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  enriched  molding  much  used 
in  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  and,  with  vari- 
ous(  modifications,  in  other  styles.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  bodies  resembling  reels,  or  spindlos,  and 
beads,  or  pearls,  following  each  other  alternately, 
and  may  be  arranged  iu  straight  or  curved  lines. 

reel-COtton,  «.  Sewing-cotton  wound  on  reels 
or  spools,  not  made  up  into  balls,  skeins,  or  the 
like. 

reel-oven,  *.  A  baker's  oven  in  which  the  bread 
pans  are  swung  on  the  horizontal  arms  of  a  rotat- 
ing reel. 

•reel-pot,  «.  A  drunkard.    (Middteton.) 

reel-rail,  adv.    In  a  confused  manner.    (Scotch.) 

reel-stand,  subet.    A  holder  of  thread  reels  for 
ladies'  use  in  sowing, 
reel  (2),  Telll,  «.    [Gaol.  ri»fcil=a  reel.] 
Altaic: 

1.  A  lively  rustic  dance,  peculiar  to  Scotland,  in 
which  the  couples  sometimes  swing  or  whirl  round, 
and  sometimes  pass,  forming  the  figure  8. 

2.  Tho  music  for  such  a  dance,  generally  written 
in  common  time,  but  sometimes  in  jig  time  of  six 
quavers  to  a  bar. 

"  And  the  piper  blew  n  gameeome  reel." 
Blaftlr:  Lay*  of  Highlands  and  lilands,  p.  79. 

reel  (1).  *reele,  'reile,  Tele,  v.  i.  &  t.    [REEL 
(!),«.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wind,  as  thread,  a  line,  Ac.,  upon  a  rool. 

"  Retting  up,  I  aat  down  by  the  fence  again."— Fielri, 
Jan.  30,  1886. 

2.  To  stagger;  to  sway  in  walking  from  one  side 
to  the  other.    (Pialmcvii.  27.) 


boll,     bo~>;     pfiut,    J6~wl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -alon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glen  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


reel 

:t.  To  whirl ;  to  have  a  whirling  or  giddy  motion  ; 
ID  be  giddy. 

"  Kerle,l  soul  and  sense,  reelrtt  brain  and  eye." 

.Sco//.-  l.'i'tu  of  the  lAikt,  v,  16. 
w4    To  be  strongly  affected,  so  as  almost  to  give    ySESt'^S,^'*'***^"'1**** 

'  '•  F^nce'^under  the  burden  of  the  „«,••-.*,„,»,    ^^Si^^S^^,;^^^  %£%% 

the  Julian  law." — ArbulHnot:  OH  tWn«. 
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re  e  mer  £91196,  *.  [Prof,  re-,  and  En*,  emer- 
fffnce  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  emerging  agaiu ;  a  uew 
or  fri'sli  c 


r;  State  (tf  Kuropt,  let.  viH. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  wind  on  a  reel. 

*2.  To  cause  to  reel  or  shake ;  to  shake. 

"8 hake  our  hopes, 
Which  now  this  blaate  duth  reelc." 

Davit*:  MtiHfn'  Ttart*,  p.  6. 

reSl  (2K  v.  i.  [REEL  (2),  «.]  To  perform  the 
dance  called  a  reel;  to  dance  a  reel. 

r«-6-18ct  .  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eug.  elect  (q.  v.). J 
To  elect  again  or  a  second  time. 

"The  expulsion  of  a  member  creates  ill  htm  such  tin 
incapacity  to  be  reelected." — Juiiiu*  Letter  xvi. 


re  en  ac  tion,  x.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enaction 
(q.  v.).J  The  act  of  reenacting;  reenactinent. 

r«  en-act  -mSnt,  «.  [Pref.  t-<-,  and  Eng.  enact, 
ment  (q.v.).|  The  act  of  reenacting;  the  xtatoof 
being  reenacted  ;  the  renewal  or  fresh  enactment  of 
a  law. 

re  8n  coOr  ageiageaslg),  ,:t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
sut,  encourage  (q.  v.  ».J  To  encourage  again,  to 
reaniniHte,  to  k'ive  Iresh  courage  to. 


re-6~16c  -tion,  e.    [Pref.  re-,  and   EnK.  election    oaeaangemmt. 


re  8n  cour  age  ment lageaslj 

and  Kug.  encouragement  (q.  v.).]     R 


•>,».    [ Pref.  re-, 
newod  or  fresh 


(q.  T.).]    The  act  of  reelecting;  the  state  of  being 
reelected. 

"From  the  permission  of  a  inflection."— JohnanH.  r'nl-' 
X/urw. 

reSl  -8r,  «.    [Eng.  reel  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

Ornith.:  Acrocevhahtt  ncei-iut,  tho  Grasshopper 
Warbler.  (Prm<.  Eng.) 

"In  the  more  marshy  parts  of  England  .  .  .  thin 
bird  has  long  been  known  nti  the  Hrrtrr—trom  the  resem- 
blance of  its  song  to  the  noise  of  the  reel  used,  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  hand- 
spinners  of  wool.  But  this  kind  of  reel  l>eing  now  dumb, 
in  such  districts  the  country-folks  of  the  present  day  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  reol  used  by  fishermen."—  rarrtll: 
Hrttifh  Hint*  (ed.  4th),  i.  S86. 

rt-eT-S-Tate.  v.  t.  [Pref.  «•-,  and  Eng.  elevate 
(q.  v.).]  To  elevate  again  or  anew. 


"But.  ()  liny  Wornock)  how  am  I  to  thee 
Ol>ligt'n.  for  thy  keene  reenfourtiuementit  " 

l!r,,iriie:    Willie  ami  III, I  ir.  ,-,,.,. -I. 

r6  8n  d<Jw  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  endow 
(q.  v.).|  To  endow  again;  to  give  a  fresh  endow- 
ment to. 

*r6  Sn  Oer9e  ,  *ren  flerse,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng. fierce  (q.  v.).]  To  make  fierce  again ;  to  make 
fiercer. 

"  \\  hereat  retiflerat  with  wruth  and  sharp  renret." 

Hpentcr:  f.  y..  II.  viii.  45. 

re  en  f 8r?e  ,  re  In  force  ,  *r8n  f8r$e  ,  r.  /. 
[1'ref.  ri'-,  and  Eug.  i-n/orcr  (q.  v.).]  To  reinforce 
(q.  v.). 

"  Itei'nforef  their  courage,  with  their  might." 

I'ritytiin:   Battle  of  Auincourt. 


,r*..*|..I*7I bll-l-tj, ««(«/.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  r«  8n  f orce  mSnt.  re  In-f  brce -mSnt.  subst. 

Hgibio^roe^c  ion  "  gUal'ty  °r  8tate  °'  b"n«  tPref.re.,anVd  Eng.  enforce,,,, nt  L  v.).]    The  act 

lon-  of  reenforcmg  or  strengthening  ..new:  supply  of 
r6-6l  -Ift-I-ble,  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  eligible 
(q.  v.).]     T'apable  of  being  reelected  to  tho  same 
office  or  position. 


.     ....  enmg 

new  or  fresh  force  or  strength  ;  rein 


pply 

>rcemeut. 
>r  position.  re  8n  gage  ,  i-.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  »•(••,  and  English  en- 

reeni,  s.     [Hob.  rerm,  recym,  reym;  Sept.   Gr.        *    T         '.,. 
Jiionofcer<5«=a  unicorn.)  *•  ' 

Scrip.  ZoOl.:  Bos  primigenius.    In  the  A.  V.  the       !•  To  engage  again  or  a  second  lime;  to  make  a 
influence  of  tho  Septuagint  has  prevailed,  and  the    new  or  fresh  engagement  with, 
word  is  translated  unicorn,  but  erroneously,  as  the       2.  To  engage  again  in  battle. 
mention  of  two  horns  on  one  room  I  Dent,  xxxiii.  17) 
proves.    The  word  unicorn  has  disappeared  from 
the  R.  V., wild  ox  being  substituted  for  it;  but  in 
Numb,  xxiii.  22,  the  alternative  rendering  ox-ante- 
lope (Oryx  leucorax)  is  given  in  tho  margin.  Young 
(Paraphrase  of  Job,  241)  transliterates  the  Hebrew 
word.    [AUROCHS.' 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  enter  into  a  fresh  engagement  or  covenant 
to  enlist  again. 

2.  To  engage  again  in  battle. 

re  en  gage   ment,  «»'>«/.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English 
engagement  (q.  v.t.J    The  act  of  n-engaging ;  the 

"The  identification  of  the  Hebrew  rrem  with  the  wild    stato   of    being    reengaged  ;    a    renewed    or    fresh 
ox  (Bos  prim/genius)  is  one  of  the  most  certain  of  all     engagement. 

re  6n  grave  ,  v.  t.    [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  fug/rare 
(q.  v.).]    To  engrave  again  or  anew. 

',  r.  t.    (Prefix  re-,  and  English  enjoy 
'o  enjoy  again  or  anew. 


Bible  animal  names.  It  rests  on  philological  evidence, 
for  the  Assyrian  rimu  clearly  denotes  this  same  wild 
bovine;  on  pictorial  evidence,  for  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments depict  it  admirably:  on  palteontological  evidence, 
for  the  bone  breccia  of  the  Lebanon  has  revealed  the 
teeth  of  this  once  common  wild  ox  of  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  countries;  on  historical  evidence  as  a  definite 
Inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  a  hunting  record  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  1.  informs  us  that  this  monarch  slew  some  of  these 
wild  riiuii  'in  the  country  of  the  Hittites  and  at  the  foot 
of  Lebanon,'  the  exact  spot  where  its  teeth  have  been  dis- 
covered; on  ideographic  evidence,  for  the  Accadian  char- 
acter is  a  pictorial  or  hieroglyphic  figure  of  an  ox's  head, 
while  all  the  references  in  the  Bible  are  exactly  suited  to 
this  large  and  fierce  wild  ox." — H*.  Ilouukton,  in  Academy, 
April  24,  1886.  p.  LIU. 

refin,  v.  t.    [REAM,  v.] 

re-Sm-bark  ,  v.  t.  4  i     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  em- 

fclll'fclq.  V.).J 

A.  Trans.:  To  embark  or  put  on  board  again. 
"Thewhole  army  being  reimoarketl."— Belsham.  Ilitt. 

Oreat  Hrltatn  (Oeorae  III.). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  embark  or  go  on  board  again. 


(q.v.).] 

rf-Sn-Jd?  -m8nt,  ».  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  enjoy- 
ment (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  state  of  rcenjoying:  re- 
newed enjoyment. 

r8-8n-kln  -die,  «r6  In  kin  die,  r.  t.  4  /.  [  Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  enkindle  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive:  To    kindle    again    or   afresh;    to 
rekindle. 

"Dispositions  to  virtue  and  divine  love  rftnkindled  in 
them." — Glanrlll:  Prtexifteace  of  Soul*,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  kindle  again  ;  to  take  fire  again. 
"For  so  a  taper,  when   its  crown  of   flame  is   newly 

blowne   off.   It    will    with     greediness    reiaklnatt."— Bo. 
Taylor:  Holt  I'l/iny.  ch.  ii.,  S  2. 

r*  en  list  ,  r.  (.  or  i.    [Prefix  re-,  and  English 
enlist  (q.  v.).]    To  enlist  again  or  a  second  time 
r6  en  list    ment.  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enlurf- 


"We  <f  embarked  in  our  boat."— Cook:  Firtt  ravage,  vol.  menf  (q.  v.).|  The  act  of  reenlixting  ;  a  renewed  or 

repeated  enlistment. 

r8-8n-8lave  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enslave 
(q.  v.).]  To  enslave  again  ;  to  make  slaves  again. 

*r8-8n-Stamp  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  <famp 
(q.  v.).]  To  stamp  again  or  afresh. 

r8  8n  -t8r,  v.  t.  4  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enter 


ii.,  ch.  v. 

re  em  bar  ia -tion,  s.    . 

f  >nl"irkfition  (q.  v.).  ]  Tho  act  of  roembarking ;  a 
putting  on  board  or  a  going  on  board  a  second 
time. 

*re  8m-bat  tie,  *re  Im  bat  -tie,  t-.  t.    [Prefix 
re-,  and  Eng.  embattle  (q.v.).]    To  arrange  or  draw     , 
up  again  in  order  of  battle;   to  array  again  for    ^~ 
battle. 

"They    .     .    .     aspiring  to  his  highth, 
Stood  rtiiubattell'd."       Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  794. 

re-Sm-b6d    y1,  i'.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  embody 
(q.v.).]    To  embody  again  or  anew. 

re-em-brape  ,  f.  f.  or  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
embrace,  v.  (q.v.)]    To  embrace  again  or  anew.  H'aterlaml:  Workt,  ii.  66. 

re  8-m8rge  ,  f.  i.  [Pref  re-,  and  Ene.  emerge  2.  Knar.:  To  cut  deeper,  as  the  lines  of  n  plate, 
(q.  v.).]  To  emerge  after  being  plunged,  obscured,  which  the  aquafortis  has  not  bitten  sufficiently,  or 
or  overwhelmed.  which  have  become  worn  by  wear. 


A.  Trans.:  To  enter  again;  to  go  or  come  into 
again. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  •  To  enter  again  or  a  second  time. 
"That  glory  he  had  before  the  world  was.  and  into 


Reeves 

re  8n  -Mr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  4  s.    [REEXTEB.] 
A.  4  B.  At  pr.  par.  or  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
rorb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  entering  again  or  anew  ; 
reentry. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Calico-printing:  [OHOUNDINO-rn.] 

2.  Engr.:  The  deepening  of   lines    by  a  graver, 
either  in  repairing  a  plate  or  for  perfecting  an 
etching. 

reenterlng-angle,  «.  An  angle  pointed  inward: 
specif.,  in  fortification,  an  angle  pointing  toward 
the  defended  place. 

II  Reenteriny  angle  of  a  polygon :  An  interior 
angle  greater  than  two  right  angles. 

reenterlng-polygon,  *.  A  polygon  containing 
one  or  more  roentermg  angles.  1  he  term  neuter- 
ing stands  opposed  to  salient.  It  is  a  property  of  a 
salient  polygon  that  no  straight  line  can  be  drawn 
which  will  cut  the  ]>erimctor  in  more  than  two 
points;  while  in  a  reentering  polygon  such  line 
may  cut  it  in  more  than  two  points. 

re  «n  throne',  *re  In  thr6ne  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  enthrone  (q.  v.).]  To  enthrone  again  ;  to 
replace  on  a  throne. 

re  8n-thr6ne  ment.  «r8  In  throne  mSnt,  s. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  en/Aronemen/  (q.  v.).l  The  act 
of  reentbrouing ;  the  state  of  being  reenturoned. 

*r8-8n-thr6n -lie,  *r6  In  thr6n  -lie,  v.  trans. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  enthronize  (q.  v.).]  To  reeu- 
throne. 

re  8n  tlce  ,  *r6-In  Mse  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and 
English  entice  (q.  v.).]  To  entice,  allure,  or  tempt 
again. 

r*  Jn  trance,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  entrance, 
s.  (q.  v.)j  The  act  of  rcentering;  a  reentry. 

re  en  trant,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  entrant 
(q.  v.).]  Tho  same  as  REENTEHINO  (q.  v.). 

re  Sn'-tr? .  *re-en-trle,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
entry  (a,  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Tho  act  of  reentering;  a  new  or 
first  entry. 

2.  Late:    The  resuming,  retaking,  or  reentering 
into  possession  of  lands  lately  lost. 

*[  Proviso  for  reentry : 

I*aw:  A  clause  usually  inserted  in  leases,  4c., 
that  upon  non-payment  of  rent,  4c.,  the  term  shall 
cea>-e. 

•re  8n- vSrse  ,  r.  t.    [REN VERSE.]   To  reverse. 

re  p  8rs,  *.  (i/.  [Mahratta  reep  =  a  lath,  lath- 
woik.l  Laths  or  longitudinal  sections  of  the  Pal- 
myra palm,  used  in  tho  East  for  building. 

re  8-r8cf,r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  erect,  T. 
(q.  ».)]  To  erect  again  or  anew ;  to  raise  again. 

reesk,  «.  [Gael.  riasg= coarse  mountain  grass,  a 
moor,  a  marsh.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  grass. 

2.  Wastnland  yielding  only  coarse  grass;  a  marshy 
place.    (Scotch.) 

re8st,  v.  i.  4  f.    [REST,  v.] 

A.  Intrant.:   To  stand   stubbornly   still;   to   be 
restive.    (Scotch.) 

B.  I'm  us.:  To  arrest,  to  stop;  to  cause  to  stand 
still  suddenly.    (Scotch.) 

r8  8s-tab  -  llsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  establish 
(q.  v.).J  To  establish  anew. 

re-8s  tab  -llsn-Jr, s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  estab- 
lisher  (q.  v.).]  One  who  reestablishes. 

re  es  tab  Ush-mSnt,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
establithment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  reestablishing; 
tho  state  of  being  reestablished ;  restoration. 

•re  es  tate  ,  r.  f.  (Pref.  re-,  and  English  r*tatr 
(q.  v.).]  To  reestablish,  to  reinstate. 

reest  ed,  reest  It,  n.  [Cf.  Dau.  ri«/e=to  broil, 
to  smoke.]  Dried  in  smoke  or  in  the  sun ;  singed, 
withered.  (Scorch.) 

reeve  (!),«.  [A.  8.  9»re/a=a  steward.]  [OBIBVS, 
MM.1 

•1.  A  bailiff,  a  steward ;  a  peace  officer.  The  word 
still  survives  in  some  compounds,  as  sheriff  (that 
is,  the  shire-reere),  borough-reeve,  port-reere,  4c. 

2.  \  foreman  in  a  coal  mine.    (Prov.  Knij.) 

reeve  (2) ,  s.    [  Rcrr  (I ), «.] 

Ornith. :  A  bird,  the  female  of  the  Ruff  (q.  T.). 

reeve  (1),  P.  f .  4  f.    [REEF  (2),  ».] 

Naut. :  To  pass  the  end  (of  a  rope)  through  any 
hole  in  a  block,  thimble,  cleat,  ring-bolt,  cringle. 
4c. ;  to  run  or  pass  through  such  a  hole. 

re6ve(2),t-.f.    [RKAVB.] 

Reeve;,  «.  [John  Reeves,  Esq.,  of  t'anton,  China. 
(Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1833,  p.  77 ;  cf.  P.  Z.  S.,  1838,  p.  105.)] 
(See  compounds.) 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  ---  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -=  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -slons  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Aa.  =  bel,     del. 


Reeves'  muntjac 

Reeves'  muntjac. ». 

7.<M.:  Orrvutut  rttvetU.    [MCSTJAC.] 

Reeves'  pheasant. ». 

t>rnith.:  rhiisiniius  reevesii.  a  native  of  China, 
remarkable  for  it*  long  banded  tail,  which  often 
cxriixli  five  feet  in  length. 

r«  Sjf  am-In-m-ble,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
rramlnable  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  reexamined 

,,r  r n.-idered;  capable  of  or  liable  to  reSxam- 

ination. 

r*  i?  am-In-i  -tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
era  initiation  (q.  v.).|  A  renewed  or  repeated  exam- 
ination; specif.,  in  law,  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness after  he  has  boon  cross-examined. 

re  J5x  am  Ine,  r.f.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  examine 
(q.  v.).]  To  examine  again  or  anew. 

r«  el  Change  ,f.  (.  [Pref.re-,andEng.eorchanj;«, 
v.  (q.  v.) )  To  exchange  again  or  anew. 

re  ex  chan&e  ,  w.    [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  exchange, 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  renewed  exchange. 

2.  Comm.:  The  difference  in  the  value  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  occasioned  by  its  being  dishonored  in 
a  foreign  country  in  which  it  was  payable.    The 
existence  and  the  amount  of  it  depend  on  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  the  two  countries.    (  H'Aorfon.) 
'  r«-8j  bib  -It,  t..  *.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  exhibit,  v. 
(q.  v.)J    To  exhibit  again  or  anew. 

rt-eX-peT,  v.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  expel 
(q.  v.).]  To  expel  again. 

rj-ix-pir  -I-gnee,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  experi- 
ence (q.  v.).]  Renewed  or  repeated  experience. 

r*  8x  pe'r  I  ence,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
eriierience,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  experience  again  or  anew. 

Tt  81  piSrt',  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  export,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  export  again  ;  to  export  after  having 
been  imported- 

Tt  8x  -pbrt,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  export,  s. 
(q.  v.)J  Any  commodity  reexportcd. 

r«-8T-p8rt-a  -tlon,  «.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English 
exportation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  reexporting  goods 
which  have  been  imported. 

r«-8x-p61'-slon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  expulsion 
(q.  v.).l  The  act  of  roBxpelling;  the  state  of  being 
reexpclled. 

re  ex  tent  ,  «.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  extent 
(q.  v.).J 

Law :  A  second  extent  on  lands  or  tenements,  on 
complaint  that  the  former  was  partially  made,  Ac. 

[ElTEKT.J 

raized,  relzed,  a.    [('f.  rutty  and  reested.] 

1.  Rusty,  resty. 

"Reexed  bacon  soords  shall  feast«  his  family." 

flp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  2. 

*2.  Scorched,  fried. 

"Their  souls  .  .  .  rerzed  in  purgatory." — Aitams: 
Wnrlft,  1.  66. 

•rfi-fac  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  faction 
(q.  v.).)  Retribution,  satisfaction. 

re  fash  l6n,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fashion, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  fashion  anew ;  to  form  or  mold  into 
shape  again  or  anew. 

trS-f ash  -I6n-m8nt,  ».  [Eng.  refashion;  -men!.] 
The  act  of  refashioning  or  forming  again  or  auow. 

re  fas  ten  i/  silent),  t'.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ftmten.]  To  fasten  again. 

r8f  din  Bit  He,  s.  [After  the  Rcfdansk  mine, 
Urals,  where  found ;  sun.  -ite  ( Jfm.) ;  Russ.  A  Ger. 
rewattnskit.  ] 

Af in. :  An  earthy,  pulverulent  substance  related 
to -.•rpentin...  I  he  magnesia  constituent,  partly  re- 
placed by  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  nickel. 

tr8  f 8ct .  v.t.  [REFECT,  «.]  To  refresh;  to  re- 
slure  after  hunger  or  fatigue;  to  repair,  to  rciuvig- 
orate. 

"  I  rtfrel  myself  inwardly  with  my  first  Kutwian  din- 
ner." <;.  .1.  >•><:>  A  Journey  Due  North  (1869),  p.  87. 

r8  f8ct  ,  a.  [Lat.  rcfectus,  pa.  pnr.  of  reficio: 
re-  =  again,  anil  /<irio=to  make.]  Refreshed,  re- 
st4,re«l.  recovered,  reinvigorated, 

"Whan  thou  art  wel  refreshed  and  refect,  thou  shalt  be 
more  stedfosle." — (.'hiiucer:  Hoeciue,  bk.  T. 

r8-f8c -tlon,  ».    [French,  from  Lat.  refrrti- 
accUH.  of  refii-liii    a    makinu  again,   n  refreshing. 
from   rrfectus=  refreshed,   refect    (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  re/ec- 
riim;  Itiil.  rr/ezionr.  | 

1.  Refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue;  that 
which  refreshes  or  reinvigurntos. 

-.  In  religions  houses,  a  spare  or  scant  meal  or 
repast ;  a  meal  sufficient  only  to  maintain  life. 

•It.  Reparation  of  a  building,     (('in'/  Lair.) 
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*T8-f8c  tSr-Jr,  ».  [Low  Latin  refrctoran \is. } 
The  monk  in  charge  "f  the  refectory  and  supplies 
of  food  in  a  monastery. 

r8-f8c  -t5r*y,  s.  [Low  Latin  refectorium,  from 
Lat.  refectus,  pa.  par.  of  reficio= to  refresh  ;  French 
rffectoire;  Sp.  refectorio;  Port,  refeitorlo ;  Italian 
re/eftorio.]  A  room  for  refreshment ;  an  eating 
room ;  specif.,  in  religious  houses  the  hall  or  apart- 
ment where  repasts  are  taken  in  common.  Among 
the  Carthusians  the  monks  take  their  meals  in  their 
cells,  except  on  Sundays  and  feast-days. 

*r8-f  81  ,  *rS-f  811  ,  «.  t.  [Lat.  re/ello,  from  re-= 
back,  again,  and  f<Mo—  to  deceive.]  To  refute,  to 
disprove;  to  overthrow  by  arguments. 

rS-fSr.  *re-ferre,  t-.  t.  A  i.  [Lat.  refero:  re-= 
hack,  and  /ero=to  boar,  to  carry;  Fr.  rtferer;  Sp. 
A  Port,  referir;  Ital.  referire,  riferire.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Lit.:  To  carry  or  bear  back. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  assign  as  to  an  order,  class,  genus,  Ac. ;  as, 
to  refer  an  animal  or  a  plant  to  a  certain  genus. 

2.  To  hand  over  or  intrust  for  consideration  and 
decision ;  to  deliver  over  or  commit,  as  to  another 
person  or  tribunal,  for  consideration,  treatment, 
decision,  Ac. ;  as.  Parliament  refers  a  matter  to  a 
committee  for  examination  and  report. 

3.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun,  to  betake  one  s 
self ;  to  appeal. 

"  I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle." 

Snakesp.:  Winter" »  Tale,  lit.  2. 

4.  To  trace  back ;  to  assign  or  attribute  to,  as  the 
origin,  cause,  motive,  ground,  or  source  of  explana- 
tion :  as.  to  refer  a  person's  success  to  his  talents. 

5.  To  direct  for  information ;  to  bid  to  apply  for 
information,  Ac. ;  as,  to  refer  another  to  an  official. 

*6.  To  reduce  or  bring  in  relation  as  to  some 
standard. 

"You  profess  and  practice  to  refer  all  things  to  your- 
self."  —  Hacon. 

•7.  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  postpone.    (Swift.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

\.  To  appeal ;  to  apply  for  information ;  to  have 
recourse;  as,  to  refer  to  a  dictionary,  to  refer  to 
one's  notes,  Ac. 

2.  To  allude;  to  make  reference  or  allusion;  to 
have  respect  by  intimation,  not.  explicitly. 

"That  that  Solomon  chiefly  refers  to  in  the  text." — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  8. 

3.  To  respect ;  to  have  relation  or  reference ;  to 
relate,  to  point;  as,  The  passage  refers  to  an  old 
custom. 

4.  To  direct  the  attention;  as,  An  asterisk  refers 
to  n  marginal  or  footnote. 

rS-f  ?r  a-ble,  rS-f 5r  -rl-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  refer; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  referred;  that  may  bo 
referred,  assigned,  or  attributed;  assignable,  at- 
tributable. 

"From  whom  all  rules  arise,  and  to  which  they  are  all 
referable." — Heynolda:  Discourses,  No.  viil. 

r8fSr-e6,«.  [English  refer;  -ee.l  One  to  whom 
any  matter,  point,  or  question  is  referred  for  decis- 
ion ;  specif.,  n  person  to  whom  a  matter  in  dispute 
is  referred  for  settlement  or  decision ;  an  arbi- 
trator ;  also  a  person  selected  to  decide  disputed 
point!  when  the  umpires  chosen  by  the  contending 
parties  are  unable  to  agree. 

ref  er  ence,  s.  [Lat. referens, pr.  par.  of  refero 
=  to  refer  (n..  v.) ;  Sp.  referenda.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The   act  of  referring  or  handing  over,  as  to 
another  person  or  tribunal,  for  consideration  and 
decision. 

2.  The  act  of  assigning  or  referring  to  a  class, 
order,  genus,  or  species. 

3.  1  he  act  of  alluding  or  making  allusion;  allu- 
sion ;    as,  Ho   made   no    reference    to    what    had 
occurred. 

4.  Relation,    respect,  regard.    (Generally  in  the 
phrases,  in  reference  to,  with  reference  to.) 

"  I  must  contract  what  I  hare  to  say  in  referrnri-  In  toy 
translation."— Itryden:  Juvenal.  (Ded.) 

*5.  Assignment,  appointment,  apportionment. 
"  Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition." 

.sniifcnp.:  Othello,  i.  S. 

6.  A  passage  or  note  in  a  work  by  which  n  person 
is  referred  to  another  passage  or  work. 

7.  One  who  is  or  may  bo  referred  to ;  one  of  whom 
inquiries  may  be  made  as  to  the  character,  abUi- 
!)'•  -.  A:c.,  of  another  person. 

If  Reference  Bible:  A  Bible  in  which  explana- 
tion- ami  references  to  parallel  passages  are 
printed  in  the  margin. 


rS  -tie    tjye,  o.A».    [Eog.refect;  -ire.]  n.  /.„„..-  The  act  or  process  of  assigning  a  cause 

A.  AiaHJ.:  Kern-shunt,  restoring,  reirmgorating.  depending  in  court,  01  m>me  particular  point  in  a 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which   refreshes  or  restorers;  cause  for  jioaring  and  decision,  to  a  person  or  per- 
refreshment.  gooa  appointed  by  the  court. 


refined 

f  Work  (or  Book)  of  reference  :  A  work,  such  as  a 
cyclopaedia,  dictionary,  and  the  like,  intended  to  be 
consulted  when  occasion  requires. 

•rSf  8r  Snd  g.  if,  s.  [Low  Lat.  referendarius, 
from  rcfrrcndo=to  refer,  from  Lat.  referendum,  fnt. 
pass.  par.  of  refero=to  refer  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  rfferen- 
daire ;  Sp..  Port.,  A  ItaJ.  referendario.] 

1.  One  to  whose  decision  any  matter  is  referred ;  a 
referee. 

2.  An  ancient    officer  who   delivered    the    royal 
answer  to  petitions. 

3.  An  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring 
and  despatching  diplomas  and  decrees. 

trSf-Sr-Sn  dum,  ».  [Gerund  or  neut.  of  gerun- 
dive participle  of  Lat.  refero.]  [REFEB.] 

Law :  A  note  addressed  by  an  ambassador  to  hia 
own  government  on  a  point  with  regard  to  which  he 
is  without  instructions. 

rgf-8r  Sn'-tlal  (tl  as  ah),  o.  [Eng.  reference; 
•int.] 

1.  Relating  to  or  having  reference;  containing  a 
reference. 

t2.  Used  for  reference. 

"  Any  one  might  take  down  a  lecture,  word  for  word,  for 
MB  own  referential  use."— Athen<cum,  March  29,  1864,  p. 
411. 

r«f  8r-6n -tlal-l?  (tl  as  Bu),adv.  [Eng.  refer- 
ential ;  -ly.]  By  way  of  reference. 

rfi-f  Sr  -?r,  s.    [Eng.  refer;  -er.]  One  who  refers. 

re'-fSr'-mSnt.  «.  [Eng.  refer;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  referring;  a  reference  for  decision  or  examina- 
tion. 

r«-f Sir-mint ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ferment, 
v.  (q.  v.)  1  To  ferment  again  or  anew. 

"Tli"  admitted  nitre  agitates  the  flood, 
Revives  its  tires,  and  rtfermenls  the  blood." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  »i. 

r8-f  Brred  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REFER.] 
rS-f  8r  -rl-ble,  a.    [REFEBABLE.] 

r§-f Ig -ftre,  f.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  figure,  v. 
(q.  v.)j  To  figure,  fashion,  or  form  anew;  to  re- 
fashion ;  to  reproduce  as  in  a  copy. 

"  Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thon  art, 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  reflaured  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  6. 

rt-flir,  *re-nl,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
fill  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  fill  again. 

"  Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hoar  refll'a." 
Baron;  Chilae  Harold,  ill.  82. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  full  again. 
r6-flnd',  t'.  t.    [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.J!?id  (q.  v.).I 
To  find  again ;  to  experience  anew. 

"  He  in  the  eighth  the  name, 
Keflndiuo."  Sandys.  Or/a :  Mi-lam.  Hi. 

rS  fine  ,  *re-fyne,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng_ 
fine  (q.  v.) ;  in  imitation  of  Fr.  r<iffiner=-lct  refine.  1 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  purify ;  to  reduce  to  a  fine  state ;  to  free  or 
clear  from  impurities,  sediment,  or  the  like ;  to. 
defecate,  to  clarify,  to  tine. 

"  The  parts  more  pure  in  rising  are  refln'd." 

£iutn:  Ovid;  Metamorphosis  zi». 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  ore;  to  free  or  separate 
from  other  metals,  or  from  dross  or  alloy. 

"  I  will  reflne  them,  as  silver  is  refined." — Zechariah 
xii.  9. 

3.  To  purify  from  all  that  is  gross,  coarse,  debas- 
ing, low,  vulgar,  rude,  clownish,  or  the  like;  to 
educate  or  raise,  as  the  taste ;  to  impart   high  cul- 
ture to;  to  polish. 

"Ingenious  Art.  with  her  expressive  face, 
Hteps  forth  to  fashion  and  refnr  the  race." 

Coxpe r:  Charily,  98. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  pure  or  clear;  to  be  freed  or  cleared 
from  impurities,  sediment,  or  the  like. 

"The  pure  limpid  stream  when  foal  with  stains, 
Workti  itself  clear,  and  as  it  rans  refines." 

Aildison.     (Toad.) 

2.  To  improve  in  accuracy,  delicacy,    taste,   or 
performance. 

"Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  mid  mended  his  stories." 
— Dmden:  Fables.  (Pref.) 

3.  To  affect  nicety  in  thought  or  language. 

"He  makea  another  paragraph  about  our  refining  in 
controversy,  and  coming  nearer  Mtill  to  the  church  of 
Rome." — Atterbnry. 

r8-flned  ,  p«.  par.  An.   [REFINE.] 

A.  As  pa.  pur.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Made  pure;  freed  from  impurities, dross, alloy, 
or  the  like. 

"To  gild  rrfiui-,1  gold,  to  paint  the  lily." 

Nhaketp.:  King  Jnhn,  iv.  'J. 


flte,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      w«,     wit,     hBre,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     WQlf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      je,     ce  =  e;     ey      a.       qu  -  kw. 


refinedly 


2.  Free  from  coarseness,  vulgarity,  ru<leniv.-,  or 
tuolike;  of  high  culture  ;  pollibed, 

"  Possessor  of  a  soul,  reflned." 

<  "if/ier;  Tirocinium,  721. 

rg-fln  -gd  If,  ail,:  [  Kiig\\>ih  refined  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
refined  manner  ;  with  affected  nicety  or  elegance* 

"Will  any  dog 

Keflnedlu  leavo  Ms  bitohea  and  his  bone* 
To  turn  i.  wheelY"  1>,  -,1,1,11.     (Toad.) 

re-fln-Sd  ness,  *.  [Eag.  refined;  -ne*>.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  refined  ;  purity,  refine- 
ment, elegance  ;  affected  purity  or  elegance. 

"Great  semblances  of  spirituality,  reflnedness,  like 
those  Pharisees."—  DiirroK:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  nor.  1*. 

rS  fine  mSnt,  «.  [Ens.  refine;  -ment;  French 
rajjlnement.} 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  refilling,  purifying,  or 
clearing  from  extraneous  matter;  purification, 
clarification  ;  specif.,  the  process  of  freeing  metals, 
liquid*,  or  other  substances  from  impurities  or 
crudit'es  which  impair  their  quality  or  unfit  them 
for  their  appropriate  uses. 

2   The  state  of  being  pure  or  purified. 

3.  The  state  of  being  free  from  all  that  is  gross, 
coarse,  debasing,  low,  vulgar,  rude,  clownish,  or 
the  like  ;  purity  of  taste,  mind,  or'the  like  ;  elegance 
of   taste,  manners,  language,  Ac.  ;    high    culture, 
polish. 

"That  sensibility  of  pnln,  with  which 
Iteflnement  in  endued." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  359. 

4.  That   which    proceeds   from    refining,  or   the 
desire  to  appear  refined  ;   the  result  of  excessive 
elaboration,  polish,  or  nicety  ;  affected  subtlety  ;  as, 
the  refinements  of  cunning. 

r8-fln  -8r,  s.    [Eng.  refin(e);  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  refines  liquors,  metals,  sugar,  or  other 
substances. 

"He  ahull  sit  as  a  rrflntr  and  purifier  of  silver."  — 
Unlock  til.  3. 

2.  One  who  reflnea,  educates,  or  polishes  the  taste, 
manners,  &c.  ;  as,  a  refiner  of  language. 

8.  An  inventor  of  superfluous  subtleties  ;  one  who 
is  overnico  in  discrimination,  argument,  reasoning, 
philosophy,  or  the  like.  . 

"Now  '  seeking  the  truth'  IB  almost  become  as  much  a 
phriixe  aniiinir  thet*e  gentlemen  HM  'seeking  the  Lord  '  was 
among  another  set  of  reflners."—  Wafer/and:  Works, 
viii.  47. 

rS-fln  -  Sr  f  ,  «.    [Eng.  refine;  -ry.~\ 

1.  A  place  wlioro  sugar,  metals,  liquors,  Ac.,  are 
refined. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  removing  impurities  or  crudi- 
ties from  metals,  spirits,  petroleum,  sugar,  &c. 

re-flt'jfl.  [REFIT,  i'.]  The  repairing  or  renewing 
of  what  is  damaged  or  worn  out;  specif.,  the  re- 
pair of  a  ship. 

r«-f  It  ,  v.  t.  &  i.   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.fil,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Traiisitive  : 

\.  To  make  fit  for  use  again;  to  repair,  where 
damaged  or  worn  out. 

"The  allied  fleet,  haying  been  speedily  reflned  at  Ports- 
mouth, stood  out  again  to  sea."—  Mucaulay:  Ui.it.  Eng., 
oh.  zix. 

2,  To  fit  out  or  provide  anew. 

B.  l"ti;tn*.:  To  repair  damages,  especially  to  a 
ship. 

"Admiral  Keppel  returned  to  Portsmouth  to  refit."  — 
Hals/Mm:  Hist.  Great  Britain  (an.  1778). 

rS-flt  mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  refit;  •men!.'}  The  act  of 
refitting  or  repairing. 

r«-f  IX  ,  r.  t.    [Prof,  re-,  and  Enis.fix  (q.  v.).]    To 
fix  or  establish  again  or  anew  ;  to  reestablish. 
"A  hundred  years  have  rolPd  away 
Since  he  reflxed  the  Moslem's  sway." 

Byron:  Sieoe  of  Corinth,  v.  5. 

re  flame  ,  v.  i.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  flame,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  burst  again  into  flame. 

"  Stamp  out  the  fire,  or  this 
Will  smoulder  anil  reflame." 

Tennyson:  Queen  Mary,  i.  5. 

rS-flgcf,  *r6  flScte  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Latin  reflecto, 
from  rt'-=back,  audytecfo=to  bond.J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bend  back  ;  to  turn,  cast,  or  throw  back. 
"Let  me  mind  the  reader  to  re-fleet  his  eye  upon  other 

quotations."—  Fuller. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  cause  to  return  or  to  throw  off  after 
falling  or  striking  on  any  substance,  in  accordance 
with  certain  physical  laws. 

"These  rays  .  .  .  being  more  easily  reflected  from  cer- 
tain bodies  than  from  others."  —  Locke:  Xat.  Philosophy, 
ch.  xi. 

3.  To  give  back  an  image  or  likeness  of  ;  to  mirror. 
"All  her  reflected  features."—  Cowper:  Task,  i.  702. 

*4.  To  bend  again  ;  to  appease. 
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B.  lntran*itii-f  : 

1.  To  bend  or  turn  back  ;  to  be  reflected. 

"Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  line  and 
never  reflects  in  an  angle,  nor  bends  in  a  circle."— Rent- 
ley:  Sermons. 

'1.  To  throw  back  light,  beat,  sound,  or  the  like; 
to  return  rays  or  beams. 

"Two  glasses    .     .     .     now  no  more  reflect." 

Shakesp:  Venus  tind  Adonis,  1.190. 

3.  To  turn  or  throw  back  the  thoughts  upon  any- 
thing; to  revolve  matters  in  tho  mind;  to  think 
seriously;  to  iKmder,  to  meditate,  especially  with 
regard  to  conduct. 

I.  To  pay  attention  to  what  passes  in  the  mind; 
to  attend  to  the  facts  or  phenomena  of  couscious- 

R.  To  bring  reproach ;  to  cast  censure  or  blame. 
(Dryden:  Aureng*«be,ii,l.) 
16  fleet  -8d,  pa.  par,  A  a,    [REFLECT.] 

A.  Aipa.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thrown  or  cast  back  ;  as,  reflected 
light. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot,:  RofU<xod(q.  v.). 

2.  Her. :  Curved  or  turned  round  ;  as  the  chain  or 
lino  from  tho  collar  of  a  beast  thrown  over  the  back. 
[FLECTED.] 

reflected-llght, «. 

Paint.:  Tho  subdued  light  which  falls  on  objects 
that  are  in  shadow,  and  serves  to  make  out  their 
forms.  It  is  reflected  from  some  object  on  whicli 
the  light  falls  directly,  either  seen  in  the  picture  or 
supposed  to  bo  acting  on  it ;  such  light  as  a  round 
body  receives  on  tho  shadow  side  from  its  opposi- 
tion to  an  illuminated  object  of  any  kind. 

re  fleet  ent.  n.  [Latin  reflectens,  pr.  par.  of  re- 
flecto=  to  reflect  (q.  T.).] 

1.  Bending  or  flying  back  ;  reflected. 

"The  ray  descendeut,  aud  the  ray  reflectent."—lyiub]i: 
On  the  Soul. 

2.  Reflecting. 

"Such  a  reflectent  body  as  hinders  not  the  passage 
through."— Uiuby:  tin  Jloilles,  ch.  xill. 

rS-flSct    I  ble,  «.    [Eng.  reflect;  -ililr.]    Capable 
of  being  thrown  back  or  reflected  ;  rollexible. 
rS  fleet  -Ing,  ]>r.  par.  A  a.    [REFLECT.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Throwing  back  rays  of  lieht,  heat,  Ac.,  as  a 
mirror  or  similarjiolishod  surface. 

2.  Given    to   reflection;  thoughtful,  meditative, 
contemplative. 

reflecting-circle, «. 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes 
and  angular  distances,  invented  by  Mayer  about 
1744,  and  afterward  improved  by  Korda  anil  Trough- 
ton.  In  principle  and  construction  it  is  similar  to 
the  sextant,  tfie  graduations,  however,  bring  con- 
continued  completely  round  the  limb  of  the  circle. 
Troughton's  has  three  arms  radiating  from  the  cen- 
ter at  angular  distances  of  121)  apart,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  vernier,  so  that  each  angle  measured 
is  derived  from  the  mean  of  three  readings  at  oppo- 
site points  of  the  arc,  which  tends  to  correct  errors 
of  centering  and  graduation.  Also  called  a  Repeat- 
ing-circle. 

reflecting-faculties, «.  pi. 

I'hri-n.:  A  division  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
comprisingComparison  and  Causality.  Called  also 
Reflective  Faculties.  [PHRENOLOGY.] 

"The  Perceptive  and  Reflecting  Faculties,  or  Intellect, 
form  ideas,  perceive  relations,  and  are  subject  to,  or 
rather  constitute,  the  Will;  and  minister  to  the  Affective 
Facultie*."-Cn<.mof  r«'  Encfc.  (ed.  1868),  vil.  617. 

reflectlng-galvanometer, «. 

Electr.:  Sir  William  Thomson's  reflecting-gal- 
vanpmeter  consists  of  a  very  small  magnet,  made  of 
a  piece  of  watch-spring,  suspended  between  two 
flat  bobbins  of  fine  insulated  copper  wire.  The 
magnet  carries  a  very  small  concave  mirror,  which 
is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  directing-magnet  to  throw 
the  rays  of  light,  issuing  from  a  lamp  and  reflected 
from  the  mirror,  upon  the  zero  of  a  horizontal  grad- 
uated scale  when  no  current  is  passing,  or  when 
two  equal  and  opposite  currents  neutralize  each 
other.  In  any  other  case  the  vibrations  of  the 
magnet  cause  the  image  to  bo  deflected  to  the  fit-lit 
or  left  of  zero  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the 
forco  and  duration  of  the  current.  [GALVANOM- 
ETER.] 

reflecting-gonlometer, «.    [GONIOMETEE.] 

reflectlng-microscope, «. 

Optics:  A  form  of  microscope  first  proposed  by 
Newton,  in  which  tho  imiiKe  formed  by  a  small  con- 
cave speculum  may  bo  viewed  either  by  tho  naked 


reflector 

eye  or  through  an  eye-piece.  Tho  object  is  placed 
ovtudo of  tbo tabo of  tin*  nleratoops.  ami  reflect.* 
its  iinaui-  to  the  siMTiiliiiu  by  means  of  n  pjam-  mir- 
ror, inrliniMl  at  nil  angle  of  45  to  tbo  axis  of  the 
former. 

reflecting-power,  ». 

Thermal, :  The  power  possessed  by  any  substance 
of  throwing  off  a  greater  or  less  pro|Hirtiou  of  inci- 
dent heat. 

reflecting- 1  e  1  e  - 
scope, «. 

Oplirt :  A  telescope 
in  which  theraysare 
received  upon  an  ob- 
ject-mirror aud  con- 
voyed to  a  focus,  at 
which  tho  imago  is 
viewed  by  an  eye- 
piece. Tho  illii.-tia- 


Rcflectiug  Telescope. 


tion  to  the  left  rep- 
resents thetelescopc, 
with  a  forty-feet  re- 
flector, which  Herschel  erected  in  his  grounds  at 
Slough,  Buckinghamshire,  Kngland.  With  it  ho 
discovered  tfie  two  innermost  satellites  of  Sal  urn 
(q.v.). 

rS-flSct  -Ing-1? ,  adv.    [Eng.  reflecting;  -ly.~] 

1.  With  reflection;  thoughtfully. 

2.  With  censure ;  reproachfully,  censoriously. 

re  flee  tion,  -re  flex  ion  (xasksh),».  [Lat. 
reflejcio,  from  refle jciu,  pa.  par.  of  reflecto~to  reflect 
(q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  reflecting  or  throwing  back,  as  of 
rays  of  light,  heat,  Ac. ;  the  state  of  being  reflected. 

"  Lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied, 
From  many  a  mirror."—  Cotrtter:  Task,  iv.  268. 

2.  That  which  is  reflected,  or  produced  by  being 
reflected ;  an  imago  given  back  from  a  reflecting 
surface. 

"  Mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  Are.'1 

£•017.  Koteby,  v.  I. 

3.  The  net  or  habit  of  turning  tho  mind  to  somo- 
thing  which  has  already  occupied  it;  thoughtful, 
attentive,  or  continued  consideration  or  delibera- 
tion ;meditat  ion,  thought. 

4.  The  action  of  the  mind  by  which  it  takes  cog- 
nizance of  its  own  operations. 

5.  Tho  result  of  continued  consideration,  deliber- 
ation, or  meditation;  thought  or  opinion  arising 
from  deliberation. 

"Job  s  reflections  on  his  once  flourishing  estate,  did  at 
the  same  time  afflict  and  encourage  him."— Attertmrg. 

6.  Censure,  reproach,  opprobrium,  blame. 

IT  (1)  Plane  of  reflection:  The  nl.-ine  passing 
through  the  perpendicular  to  tho  reflecting  surface 
at  tho  point  of  incidence  and  tho  path  of  the  re- 
flected ray  of  light  or  heat. 

(2)  Total  reflection:  Said  of  a  ray  of  light  which, 
when  it  traverses  a  refracting  medium,  is  totally 
reflected  at  the  surface  of  thfl  medium,  so  that  it 
does  not  issue  from  it  at  all. 

«r8-fl8c  -tlon-Ing,  ».  [English  reflection;  -ing.} 
Tho  act  or  state  of  reflecting;  reflection. 

"Reflectioning  apart,  thon  seest  that  her  plot  is  begin- 
ning to  work." — Ricnardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  8. 

rg  flSc  -tlve,  a.    [Eng.  reflect ;  -ive;  Yt.rtflectif.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Throwing  back  or  reflecting,  as  rays,  of  light, 
heat,  Ac. 

"  His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent. 
And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light." 

Hrpieu:  Annul  Hirabtlis,  eel.ll. 

2.  Exercising,  or  capable  of  exercising,  thought 
or  reflection ;  taking  cognizance  of  the  operations 
of  the  mind. 

"  ForcM  by  reflective  reason  T  confess. 
That  human  science  is  uncertain  guess." 

friar:  Solomon,  I.  788. 

II.  Gram. :  Tho  same  as  REFLEXIVE  (q.  v.). 
reflective-faculties,  «.  pi.     [REFLECTING-? AC- 

ULTIE8.J 

ri-flSc'-tlve-l? .  adv.    [Eng.  reflective;  -Iy.] 

1.  In  a  reflective  manner;  by  reflection. 

2.  In  a  reflecting  manner;  as  one  reflecting. 
"Dropped   his  cigarette  on  the  floor,   and  refleetirrlv 

stamped  it  out."— Casull't  Saturday  Journal,  Julj-17. 1888, 
p.  668. 

rS-flSc -tlve  nSss,  «.  [English  reflective;  -neti.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reflective. 

rS-flic -t8r, ».    [Eng. re/feet1;  -or;  Fr.rtflecteur.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  reflects,  or  throws  back  ray»  of 
light,  heat.  Ac.;  a  reflecting  surface.  [II.  1.] 

-'.  One  who  reflects  or  meditates ;  a  thoughtful  or 
meditative  person. 


boll,    bdy-;     pfSut,    Jowl;    cat,     5ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »hls;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-cian       -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chun;      -tlon,      -|ion  =  xhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -<ile,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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reflex 

TJ.  Optics: 

I.  \  device  by  which  the  rays  proceeding  from  a 
luminous  or  heated  object  are  thrown  back  or  di- 
verted in  a  given  direction.  The  reflecting  surface 
may  be  either  plane  or  curved.  In  practice  it  is 
often  maile  splieri'-al  or  parabolic.  The  former 
doox  not  hrnikr  the  rays  toa  true  focus,  but  is  easily 
formed,  and  i-  oooMqnentl;  ueuerally  employed 
where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  souKht  for,  A  mir- 
ror is  a  familiar  example  of  a  plane  reflector.  The 
terial  should  be  as  smooth  and  highly  polished 
poBsiWe.  Sheet-tin  ii  frequently  used  for  com- 
mon |nir|HMOH,  in  for  door  or  hall  lamps,  or  those 
carried  by  vehicles,  while  for  other  purposesa  more 
perfectly  rellectinif  surface  is  employed,  such  as 
speculum  metal  or  (Uverprotocted  by  glass.  Silver 
•  ino-t  perfectly  refiVcting  substance  known, 
absorbing  but  0  per  cent,  of  the  incident  rays, 
while  speculum  metal  absorbs  37  per  cent.  Glass 
it  If,  owing  to  its  property  of  totally.  reflecting 
incident  riiy*  at  a  low  angle,  is  used  in  certain 
ca.sex.  Reflectors  with  parabolic  surfaces  are  em- 
ployed for  throwing  the  light  emanating  from 
objects  placed  in  their  foci  in  parallel  straight 
hue,  to  a  groat  distance,  and  for  converging  the 
heat  rays  from  a  distant  object,  as  the  sun,  to  a 
focus,  and  also,  in  connection  with  eye-glasses,  in 
the  reflecting-telcscope,  which  is  itself  often  simply 
denominated  a  reflector. 

![  The  term  mirror  is  less  comprehensive  than 
that  of  reflector,  being  usually  only  applied  to  such 
surfaces  as  afford  definite  images  and  colors,  while 
a  reflector  may  not  merely  be  used  for  throwing 
back  the  rays  of  light  and  heat,  or  of  heat  only,  but 
also  the  waves  of  sound. 

2.  The  same  as  REFLECTINO-TELESCOPE  (q.  v.). 

re  flex,  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  reflerut,  pa.  par.  of  reflecto 
=  to  reflect  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  rfflefe.j 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Orri.  Lana.  :  Turned  or  thrown  backward  ;  hav- 
ing a  backward  direction  ;  bent  back  ;  reflective, 
reflected,  introspective. 

"To  mankind  with  ray  reflex 
The  sov1  reign  planter'*  primal  work  displayed." 

Haton:  English  Garden,  L 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Uot.  :  Bent  back  ;  reflexed. 

2.  Paint.:  Applied  to  those  parts  of  a    picture 
which  are  supposed  to  bo  illuminated  by  a  light  re- 
flected from  some  other  body  represented  in  the 
piece. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  reflection  ;  an  image  produced  by  reflection. 

"'Tls  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow." 

SnalteKii.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  6. 

2.  Light  reflected  from  an  enlightened  surface  to 
one  in  shade;  hence,  in  painting,  applied  to  the 
illumination  of  one  body  or  part  of  it  by  light  re- 
flected from  another  body  represented  in  the  same 
piece. 

1  Yet,  since  your  light  hath  once  enlumin'd  me, 
With  my  reflex  yours  shall  iuoreiMed   be." 

Spenser:  Sonnet,  66. 

reflex-actions,  ».  pi. 

I'U'/Kiifl.  :  Actions  resulting  from  tho  transmuta- 
tion, by  means  of  the  irritable  protoplasm  of  a 
nerve  cell,  of  afferent  into  efferent  impulses.  They 
constitute  the  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  gray 
matter  of  which  consists  of  a  multitude  of  reflex 
centers.  (Fotlrr.) 

reflex-Inhibition,  «. 

/•/ii/ni"'..'  The  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the 
heart's  beat  by  efferent  impulses  descending  the 
vagus  nerve. 

reflex-vision,  «.  Vision  by  means  of  reflected 
light,  as  from  mirrors,  &c. 

reflex  xenlth-tube,  t.    [ZENITH-TUBE.] 
re  flix  ,  v.  t.   [REFLEX,  a.] 

1.  To  bend  back  ;  to  turn  back. 
•2.  To  reflect;  to  cast  or  throw,  as  light,  Ac.;  to 
turn. 

"  May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  wher*  you  make  abode." 

llnalietp.    Henry  VI.,  Pt.  1.,  v.  4. 

re  flixed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [REFLEX,  v.] 


1.  i  ifn.:  Turned  back:  curved  back  to  a  groat 
degree. 
"The  edge*  of  the  petals  prettily  rtjUzcd."—  Field,  Oct. 

S,  1M86. 

fi  (Ufleavei):  Having  tho  veins  diverging  from 
tho  inidi  ill  at  a  higher  angle  than  120°. 

r«-flgx-I-bll  -I-ty,  tubtt.  [Eng.  reflexible;  -ity.} 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  rofloxible. 

"As  all  these  rays  differ  In  refranglbility,  so  do  they  in 
refleztbllUu."—  Locke  Natural  FMlotophu,  ch.  ii. 
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ri-flftx  I  ble,  a.  [Eng.  reflex;  -ible.]  Capable 
of  being  renVctecl  i>r  thrown  back. 

"Sir  iM&ac  Kewton  has  demonstrated,  by  convincing 
experiment*,  that  the  light  of  the  HUH  consists  of  ray* 
differently  refrangible  and  rejlejcihlr.  and  that  those  rays 
are  differently  refleilole  that  are  differently  refrangible." 
—Cheyne. 

•rJS  flSx  -l6n  (X  as  ICBll),  8.     [REFLECTION.] 

tr8  flSx -I-ty\  8.  [EuK.  reflex;  -«».]  Capability 
of  being  reflected ;  retlezibihty. 

r8-fl8x  -Ive,  a.    [Fr.  riflexif.] 

1.  Bendingor  turning  backward:  having  respect 
to  something  past ;  reflective. 

*2.  Capable  of  reflection;  having  the  faculty  of 
thought. 

"This  must  be  in  a  knowing  passive  and  reflexive  sub- 
ject."— More:  Antidote  lujaitint  Atlteitm,  App.,  ok.  v.,  ch.  v. 

*3.  Casting  or  containing  a  reflection  or  censure. 
"Whatman  does  not  resent  an  ugly  reflexive  word?" — 
South:  Sermon*,  x.  174. 

reflexive-verb, «. 

Gram.:  A  verb  which  has  for  its  direct  object  a 
pronoun  which  stands  for  the  agent  or  subject  of 
the  verb;  as.  He  forswore  himself.  Pronouns  of 
this  class  are  commonly  called  Reflexive-pronouns, 
and  are  usually  compounded  with  -self. 

rS-fl5x    Ive  If ,  adf.    [Eng.  reflexive;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  reflexive  manner ;  in  a  direction  backward ; 
by  reflection. 

"Solomon  tells  us  life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of 
the  tongue,  and  that  not  only  directly  in  regard  of  the 
good  or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  reflexively  also  in 
respect  of  what  may  rebound  to  ourselves." — Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  reflexive  verb. 

*3.  So  as  to  cast  a  reflection  or  censure, 
"Ay,  but  he  spoke  slightly  and  reflexirelv  of  such  a 
lady." — South:  Sennona,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

rS-flSx  -Ive-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  reflexive;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  reflexive. 

r8-fl8x  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  reflex,  a.;-ly.]  In  a  reflex 
manner. 

»r6  float ,  «.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  float  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
reflot.]  A  flowing  back ;  ebb,  reflux. 

• '  The  main  float  and  refloat  of  the  sea,  is  by  consent  of 
the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion." — Baoon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  g  907. 

rS-flbr-Ss  -$ence,  ».  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  floret- 
cence  (q.  v.).]  A  blossoming  again  or  anew. 

"  By  the  reflorescence  of  that  mortal  part  which  he  drew 
from  the  stem  of  Jesse."— Home;  Works,  vol.  lv.,  disc.  16. 
rS-flOftr -Ish,  v.  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  flourish 
(q.  v.).J    To  nourish  again  or  anew. 

"  Revives,  reflourtshett,  then  vigorous  most 
When  most  uuactive  deem'd.  ' 

Hilton:  Samton  Agontttet,  1,704. 

rS-fl6w  ,  ti.  i.  [Prof, re-,  and  Eog.flow,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  flow  hack ;  to  ebb. 

"My  blood  refloufd,  though  thick  and  chill." 

/tf/r,  in    Slazeujta,  xiv. 

r«-fl(Jw  -Jr.  v.  i.  &,  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English 
flower,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  flower  again  or  anew. 

B.  Trail*. :  To  cause  to  flower  again  or  anow. 
"Her  sight  refloieren  th*  Arabian  wilderness." 

attlreater:  The  Magnificence,  805. 

rS-nfic-tu-a  -tlon,  8.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  fluc- 
tuation (q.  v.).J  A  flowing  back;  roflueuce. 

rSf-lfl  en?e,  *rif-lu  en-c?,  *ref  lu-en-cle,  8. 
[Eug.  refluen(t) ;  -ce,  -oy.]  A  flowing  back. 

"All  things  sublunary  move  continually  in  an  inter, 
changeable  flowing,  and  refluencie." — Jtountaou:  Devoute 
Ettauet,  pt.  i.,  treat,  vi.,  g  2. 

trif  -Ifl-ent,  a.    [Lat.  refluent,  pr.  par,  of  refluo 
=  to  flow  back :  re-=back.  and  fluo=to  flow.]   Flow- 
ing back ;  running  or  rushing  back  ;  ebbing. 
"  Gone  with  the  refluent  wave  into  the  deep." 

Cowper:  Talk,  11.  120. 

*ref  lu  ous,  a.  [Lat.  refluut,  from  refluo=to 
flow  back.]  Flowing  back. 

"Any  reciprocal!  or  reflvou»  tide." — Fuller:  Pttgah'Staht, 
II.  i.  17. 

re    flux,  8.  &.  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  flux  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  tubtt.:  A  flowing  back;  a  return,  a  reac- 
tion. 

"  Since  the  battle  there  had  been  a  reflux  of  public  feel- 
ing."— Xacaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  zvii. 

B.  At  adj.:  Flowing  back;  returning. 

•re  f 6  fll  late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  refocillatui,  pa.  par. 
of  /  t-fvcillo,  from  re-=again,  and  focillo=to  refresh 
by  warmth ;  focus— a  hearth.]  To  refresh,  to  revive. 

"His  man  was  to  bring  him  a  roll,  and  a  pot  of  ale,  to 
ref'H-ill'ite  his  wasted  spirits."  —  Aubrey:  Anecdote*  of 
frtnne.  11.  60S. 


Reform  Acts 

*r«  f  6  ell  li  tlon,  ».  [REFOCILLATE.]  The  act 
of  refreshing,  reviving,  or  restoring  strength  to  by 
-refreshment;  something  which  refreshes  or  revives. 

"  Marry,  sir,  some  precious  cordial,  some  costly  rrfortl- 
lation,  a  composure  comfortable  and  restorative."—  Slid. 
dleton:  A  Mad  World,  mi/  Matter,  iii. 

rS-f  61d  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  fold  (q.  v.).l 
To  fold  again. 

re  f  6  ment  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  foment 
(q.  vj.j 

1.  To  foment  again  ;  to  warm  or  cherish  again. 

2.  To  foment  or  excite  anew  ;  as,  to  rr  foment  sedi- 
tion. 

rS-f  8r-88t-I*-a  -tlon,  «.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English 
/ore8<  ;  -ization.}  The  act  of  replanting  with  t 

r6-f8r*e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  forge,  v. 
(q.  v.)  J  To  forge  again  or  anew  ;  to  refashion. 

"The  klngdome  of  God  receioeth  none,  but  suclie  as  be 
reformed  and  chaunged  according  to  this  paterne  "  — 
I  'I'itt-  Luke  zviii. 

r6-f  brfc  -8r,  ».  [Pref.  re-.andEng./orper  (q.v.).] 
One  who  reforges  or  refashions. 

"Bat  Christe  beyng  a  newe  reforyer  of  the  olde  law, 
ingtede  of  burnt  offreyng,  did  substitute  charitee."  — 
'l:  Luke  xziv. 


rg-fonn  (i),  *re-forme,  *re-fourme,  v.  t.  A  i. 
[Fr.  reformer,  from  Latin  re/ormo=to  form  again  : 
re-=again,  and/ormo=to  form  ;  /or  ma  =  form;  Sp. 
4  Port,  re/ormar  ;  Ital.  riformare.} 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  form  again  or  anow  ;  to  refashion. 

"Oure  Lord  lesns  Cris  which  scha)  refourme  the  bodi  of 
oure  mekeneme  that  i»  mm>d  lyk  to  the  bodi  of  his  clere- 
aees«."—  Wycliffe:  filiuentit  lit 

2.  To  change  from  worse  to  better;  to  introduce 
improvement  in  ;  to  improve,  to  amend,  to  correct  ; 
to  restore  to  a  former  good  state,  or  to  bring  from  a 
bad  to  a  good  state. 

"  With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old  " 

MillOH:  P.  L.,  ix.  10L 

•3.  To  abolish,  to  redress,  to  remedy. 

"Takes  on  him  to  reform  some  certain  edict*." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I  V.,  H.  I.,  iv.  S. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make  a   change  from  worse   to 
better;  to  abandon  that  which  is  evil  or  corrupt, 
and  return  to  a  good  state  ;  to  amend  one's  ways  ; 
to  become  reformed. 

r«-form  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eug.  form, 
V.  (q.  V.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  form  again  or  anew  ;   to  arrange  in  order 
again:  as,  to  reform  troops. 
*2.  To  inform. 

"  Who  hath  reformed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  f—  Baoont 

Work*,  ii.  39. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  get  into  order  again;  to  resume 
order. 

rS-formV,  t.  [REFORM  (1),  v.}  The  amendment 
or  reformation  of  that  which  is  corrupt,  vicious, 
defective,  or  the  like  ;  a  change  from  worse  to  bettor  ; 
a  return  from  a  bad  to  a  former  good  state  ;  amend- 
ment, corruption  ;  specifically,  a  change  or  amend- 
ment in  the  regulations  of  parliamentary  represen- 
tation. 

"A  variety  of  schemes,  founded  in  visionary  and  Im- 
practicable ideas  of  reform,  were  suddenly  produced  "  _ 
Ptttl  Parliamentara  Keform,  May,  7,  178S. 

Reform  Acts,  8.  ;•/.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
arts  of  the  British  parliament  by  which  the  regula- 
tions as  to  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the 
people  were  altered,  and  especially  to  tho.-e  <,f  18£> 
1867,  and  1884-85.  The  first  two  Acts  provided  both 
for  an  extension  of  the  franchise  [FRANCHISE  |  and 
for  a  redistribution  of  seats.  The  Reform  Act  of 
1832  disfranchised  fifty-six  rotten  boroughs  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants  each,  and  returning  ill  num- 
bers; thirty  boroughs  with  less  than  4,OOU  inhabi- 
tants, and  two  above  that  number,  lost  each  a 
member,  and  thus  143  seats  were  obtained  for  dis- 
tribution. Forty-three  new  boroughs  were  created, 
twenty-two  of  which  received  two  members  each, 
and  twenty-one  one  member  each.  The  county 
members  for  England  and  Wales  were  increased 
from  ninety-five  to  159,  twenty-six  of  the  largo 
counties  being  divided,  and  a  third  member  un  •-,, 
to  seven  important  county  constituencies.  S<-otrh 
and  Irish  Acts  followed;  the  Sri  itch  representation 
fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union  at  forty-five,  was  raised 
to  fifty-three  (thirty  of  them  given  to  counties  and 
twenty-three  to  cities  and  boroughs),  and  the  Irish 
members,  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union  at  K».  wore 
increased  to  KB.  The  Reform  Act  of  1867  disfran- 
chised eleven  small  English  boroughs,  took  a  inem- 
ber  from  thirty-tivo  more,  and  two  from  Scotch 
counties,  which,  with  four  scats  obtained  from  bor- 
oughs disfranchised  for  corruption,  gave  fifty-two 
seats  for  redistribution.  Five  of  these  were  given 
to  as  many  large  English  and  Scotch  boroughs  on 


fate,    tit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,    pit,    tire,    sir,     marine;    (6,    pit, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     who,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     foil;     try,     Syrian,     te,     09  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qn  --  kw. 


reform-school 

thothrco-cornered  system  (q.  v.),  and  three  to  Uni- 
versities, the  others  to  old  or  now  county  or  borough 
divisions.  Seven  member*  were  added  to  Scotland. 
There  was  no  redistribution  in  Ireland.  In  the 
third  successful  effort  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
that  of  1884-85,  the  franchise  and  redistribution  of 
seats  constituted  two  distinct  Acts.  The  Franchise 
Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  December  6, 1KK4, 
and  camp  in  to  operation  on  January  1, 1885.  It  estab- 
lished household  and  lodger  franchise  in  the 
counties,  introduced  a  service-franchise  (q.  v.), 
diminished,  though  it  did  not  destroy,  fagot  voting, 
and  made  a  uniform  occupation  franchise  of  £ill 
rent  both  in  counties  and  in  boroughs  in  place  of 
the  throe  formerly  existing.  It  loft  untouched  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  of  inheritance,  and  con- 
ferred votes  on  copyholders  possessing  land  of 
greater  value  than  £5  annually.  By  the  Redistribu- 
tion Actof  1S.S5,  eighty-one  English,  two  Scotch,  and 
twenty-two  Irish  boroughs  were  totally  disfran- 
chised ;  thirty-six  English  and  throe  Irish  boroughs 
each  lost  a  member,  as  did  two  English  counties; 
the  City  of  London  was  reduced  from  four  to  two: 
six  seats  wore  obtained  from  places  disfranchised 
for  corruption,  and  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  increased  by  twelve.  The  seats 
thus  obtained  for  redistribution  were  180.  The 
great  feature  of  the  scheme  which  followed  (agreed 
to  after  a  conference  between  the  twogroat  political 
parties)  was  the  separation  of  populous  boroughs 
and  counties  into  divisions,  each  returning  a  single 
member.  Only  a  few  places  hitherto  with  two 
members  were  left  with  the  old  arrangement. 
England  has  now  ( 1894 )  461  members,  Wales  34.  Scot- 
land 72,  and  Ireland  1UI,  the  reduction  from  1(« 
occurring  through  the  disfranchisemcnt  of  Sligo 
and  Cashol  some  years  ago  for  corruption.  ( IV.  A. 
Soldsirorth:  The  New  Keform  Act.) 

reform-school, ».  The  same  as  a  REFORMATORY 
<q.  v.). 

re  form  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  reform;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  reformed  ;  admitting  of  reformation. 

"How  aayest  thou,  wilt  thou  [Bp.  Ferrari  be  rtforma- 
blef'—Fox:  Marturs,  p.  1,411. 

•re  for  ma-do,  *re  form  ade  , «.  &  a.  [Spanish 
reformado.  J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  monk   adhering  to  the  reformation  of  his 
order. 

"  Thin  was  one  of  Celestln  the  pope's  caveats  for  hl>  new 
reformations."—  Wetver. 

2.  A  military  officer,  who  for  some  disgrace,  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  but  retained  his  rank, 
and,  perhaps,  even  his  pay  ;  an  officer  retained  in  a 
regiment,  when  his  company  was  disbanded. 

"  Humph,  ttnys  my  lord,  I'm  half  afraid 
My  captaiu'tt  turn'd  a  rffnrmarit." 

Cotton:  Epistle  to  Hi.-  Earl  of . 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  condition  of,  a  refor- 
mado ;  hence,  degraded,  low. 

"  You  are  a  reformtutn  nalnt." 

Butler:  Hiullbrtu,  III.  2. 

2.  Penitent,  reformed ;  devoted  to  reformation. 
trS-form  -al  Ize,  ti.  t.    [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  form- 

'    To  affect  reformation ;  to  protend  to 
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failed  [HoouENOT],  and  of  the  other  two,  that  in  r«-for  -tl-f f,  t-.  t .  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fortifv 
Germany  was  so  much  the  more  potent  that  from  (q.  v.).l  To  fortify  again  or  anew-  to  nut  into 
its  commencement  (October  31.  1517)  dates  the  -?-'•--**-•-- 
period  of  the  Reformation  and  of  modern  times. 
[LUTHERAN,  PROTESTANT.]  (For  the  Swiss  Refor- 
mation see  Reformed  Church ;  for  that  of  Enifluml, 
Church  of  England;  for  that  of  Scotland.  Church 
of  Scotland.)  Though  the  most  potent  influence  in 
the  Reformation  was  a  strong  spiritual  impulse, 
yet  other  elements  had  a  largo  place.  The  ethnol- 
ogist observes  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  Teutonic 
race  in  England,  Scotland.  Germany,  Switzerland. 
Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  embraced 
the  Reformation,  while  the  Latin  and  Celtic  races 
rejected  it,  the  chief  exception  being  that  Teutonic 
Austria  remained  Catholic,  while  the  Celtic 
Scottish  Highlanders  became  Protestant.  The 
intellectual  impulse  which  the  Reformation  com- 
municated is  still  in  full  force,  and  will  uever  fade 
away. 


state  of  defense  again ;  to  repair  or  renew  the  forti- 
fications of. 

rS-foV  Sl6n  (IS  a*  sh),  ».  [.Latin  refouut,  p«. 
par.  of  r«/(xlio=to  dig  up  again:  re-=again,  and 
/oaio=to  dig.  J  The  act  of  digging  up  again. 

"Hence  are  refottton  of  grauea,  torturing  of  the  «or- 
vlvmg,  wonte  than  many  death*."— Bp.  Uatl:  St.  Paul'* 
Combat. 

r«  ffittnd  (l), ».  r.  [pref.  re-,  and  Eug./oui«l  (1) 
(q.  v.).J  To  found  or  cast  anew. 

"Perhaps  they  an  all  antlent  belli  refoxnded."  —  War- 
ton:  Hifluru  uf  Ktaainglotl,  p.  8. 

re  f  6und  1 2) ,  ».  f .  [Pref. re-, and  Eng.  found  (2) 
(q.  T.).l  To  fouud  or  establish  again  or  anew:  to 
reestablish. 


r«  for-ma  -tlon  (2),«.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  for- 
mation (q.  v.).l  The  act  of  forming  or  arranging 
anew ;  a  second  forming  or  arranging  in  order ;  as, 
the  reformation  of  troops. 

rS-form  -a-Mve,  a.  [Pref.  rr-,  and  Eng.  forma- 
tive (q.  v.).]  Forming  again  or  anew;  having  the 
quality  of  renewing  form ;  reformatory. 

rS-form    a-t8r  f,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  reform;  -alary.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  or  intended  to  reform   or 
produce  reformation ;  reformative. 

B.  As  subst.:  An   institution  for    the    detention 
and  reformation  of   young    jjcrsous  convicted   of 
vice  or  crime.    I  Reformatories  and  certified  Indus- 
trial  Schools   differ   only    in   the   ages    at  which 
juveniles  are  admitted,  and  the    degree  of   their 
criminality.) 

re  formed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REFORM,  r.] 
Reformed  Church,  s. 

Church  Hut.:  The  name  given  first  to  the  Hel- 
vetic Church,  which  rejected  both  traiisubstanti- 
ation  and  cousubstantiatiou,  regarding  the  com- 
munion as  simply  a  commemorative  ordinance. 
[LORD'S  SDPPKR.J  Afterward,  the  name  Reformed 
was  extended  to  all  other  religious  bodies 


r«f6und-«r.  «.  [Eng.  refound  (2) ;  -er.]  One 
who  rofouuds  or  reestablishes. 

re  fract  ,  r.  t.  [Latin  refractiu.  pa.  par.  of  r«- 
/rni</o=to  break  up:  re-  =  back,  again,  and  franoo= 
to  break  ;  Fr.  rffracter.] 

1.  Ord.  Lani/.:  To    bend   sharply  and   abruptly 
back;  to  break  off. 

2.  Optics:  To  break  the  natural  course  of,  as  of  a 
ray  of  light;  to  deflect  or  causo  to  deviate  from  a 
direct  course   in    passing   from  one  medium  into 
another  of  a  different  density.    [REFRACTION,  2.] 

"Refracting  and  reflecting  the  sunbeams  In  such  an 
angle."— Cui/icor(*.  InMI.  .su-frm.  p.  ». 

r8-frict -a-ble,  a.  (Eng. refract; -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  refracted,  as  a  ray  of  light  or  heat; 
refrangible. 

r5  tract    Sd,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [REFRiCT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Hot.  *  ZoOl.:  Bent  back  at  an  acute  angle; 
bent  suddenly,  as  if  broken.     (Martyn,  Ac.) 

2.  Physics:  Turned    or   deflected    from  a    direct 
course,  as  a  ray  of  light  or  heat. 

re  fract   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [ REFRACT.] 


began  to  preach  reformed  d<>ctrines  in  1516,  and  in 
1519  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Samson,  a  seller  of 
indulgences.  D'Aubigne  (Hist.  Kef.,  bk.  xv.),  him- 
self a  Swiss,  shows  that  from  1518  to  15'JO  Zurich  was 
the  center  of  the  Swiss  Reformation,  which  was 
then  entirely  German,  and  was  propagated  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  Helvetic  Confed- 
eration. Between  1526  and  1532  tho  movement  was 
communicated  from  Berne;  it  was  at  once  German 
and  French,  and  extended  to  tho  center  of  Switzer- 
land from  the  gorges  of  tho  Jura  to  tho  deepest 
valleys  of  tho  Alps.  In  1532  Geneva  took  tho  lead. 
Here  the  Reformation  was  essentially  French.  Tho 
first  or  German  part  of  the  movement  was  con- 
ducted by  Zwingh,  till  his  death  at  the  battle  of 
Cappel  (Oct.  11,1531),  tho  second  by  various  reform- 
ers, the  third  part  by  \Villiam_Farol,  and  then  by 

t  and 


refractlng-dlal,  ».  A  dial  in  which  tho  hour  ia 
shown  by  means  of  some  transparent  refracting 
fluid. 

refractlng-surface,  s.  A  surface  bounding  two 
transparent  media,  at  which  a  ray  of  light  in  pass- 
ing from  one  into  tho  other  undergoes  refraction. 

refractlng-telescope,  >.  Tho  ordinary  form  of 
telescope  (q.  v.). 

rS  frac  tlon,  ».  [Fr.s  from  Lat.  refractut,  pa. 
par.  of  re/rino»=to  break  up;  Sp.  refraccion;  Ital. 
rifrazione.]  [REFRACT.] 

1.  Ord.  l.niiij.  :  Tho  actof  bending  back ;  the  state 
of  being  refracted  or  bent  back. 

2.  Physics:  Tho  bending  or  deflection  of  B  ray  of 
light  (including  heat  and  all  other  forms  of  radiant 
energy)  which  takes  place  whenever  tho  ray  passes 


"The  unpure  glosses  of  the  reformatiziny  Pharisee." — • 


>wiss  Church. 


reformation,  from  Lat.  reformationem,  accus.  of 
reformatio,  from  reformatus,  pa.  par.  of  reformo— 
to  reform  (q.  v.).]  Tho  act  of  reforming;  the  state 
of  being  reformed  ;  correction  or  amendment  of  life 
or  manners,  or  of  anything  corrupt,  vicious,  or  ob- 
jectionable ;  the  reform  or  redress  of  grievances  or 
abuses. 

"This  shall  certainly  be  our  portion,  as  well  as  his,  un- 
less we  do  prevent  it  by  aspetxly  reformation  of  our  live*." 
—  Sharp:  HTMOMi  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

IT  The  Reformation  : 

Hist.:  Tho  great  revolt  against  the  tenets  and  the 
domination  of  the  mediaeval  church  which  took 
place  in  Western  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Church  of  tho  Middle  Ages  had  possessed  an 
amount  of  power  never  before  or  since  reached  by 
any  other  ecclesiastical  organization.  It  attained 
the  height  of  its  glory  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  by  tho  fourteenth  had  begun  to  decline.  In 
that  century  arose  Wycliffo  (1324(T>-1384),  "  the 
Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation.  [LOLLARD, 
LOLLARDISM.I  There  is  an  historical  connection 
between  his  labors  and  the  Hussite  movement. 
[HussiTE.  J  Meanwhile,  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America 
(1492),  and  the  Capo  route  to  India  (1497),  enlarged 
men's  conceptions,  ami  prepared  them  for  novelties 
in  religion.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  tho  decisive 
struggle  began,  independently;  in  France  in  1512, 
under  James  Lefevre  of  Etaples ;  in  Switzerland  in 

1516,  under  Ulrich   Zwingli,  and    in    Germany  in 

1517.  The    French    movement   in   large   measure 


Reformed 

Church    Hist  •  On    May  '">     1878    the   Reformed 


Free  Church.     (For  their  early  history  see  Camero- 
niau.) 

rJS-form -8r,  «.    [Eng.  reform, : -rr.] 


^^ 


religion  in  the  si: 

*ri  form -8r-iss,  «.  [Eng.  reformer;  fit.]  A 
female  reformer. 

"The  reformeress  of  the  Poor  Clares."— SouMef.  Tke 
Doctor,  ch.  ccxiii. 

ri-form  -Jst,  s.    [Eng.  reform ;  -1st.] 

1.  One  who  belongs  to  tho  reformed  religion ;  a 
protestant. 

"We  had  a  visible  conspicuous  church,  to  whom  all 
other  reformist*  gave  the  upper  hand." — Hovoell:  Letter*, 
bk.  iv.  let.  36. 

2.  One  who  promotes  or  favors  political  reform ; 
a  reformer. 

rS-form  -If,  adv.  [English  reform ;  -ly.]  In  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  reform. 

rS-for-tl  f  1-Ci  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
fortifeation  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of  refortifying;  a  for- 
tifying anew. 


accordingly  when  the  ray  en  tern  the  denser  medium 
at  right  angles,  though  not  refracted,  it  is  retarded 
in  a  certain  proportion,  traversing  a  less  distance 
in  a  given  time.  Rays  at  other  angles,  it  can  be 
shown  by  analysis,  must  be  bent  aside  according  to 
h  law  discovered  by  Snell  about  A.  D.  1621).  l*t 
w  w  represent  the  refracting  surface  of  tho  denser 
medium,  for  example  of  water;  and  draw  A  B  per- 
pendicular to  that  surface.  Describe  a  circle  round 
the  point  C,  where  the  perpendicular  cuts  the  Mir- 
face.  Now  let  a  ray  D  c  enter  the  surface  at  c,  at 
some  angle  A  c  D  with  the  perpendicular,  and  sap- 
pose  it  fouud  by  ex- 
periment that  the  re- 
fracted ray  takes  the 
direction  o  d.  In  the 
first  place,  tho  re- 
fracted ray  will  bo 
found  to  be  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  in- 
cident ray.  In  the 


second 


if   the 


place,  if 

medium  below  ww  be 
the  denser,  the  re- 
fracted ray  will  be 
bent  toward  the  per- 
pendicular, and  the 


trary  case,  so  that  a  ray  d  o  incident  in  water 
would  be  refracted  as  c  D,  further  away  from  the 
perpendicular,  on  emergence  into  air.  But  thirdly. 


.  , 

the  refracted  course  of  every  other  ray  can  now  be 
the    following  (Knell's) 


calculated,  according   to 


boll,     btfy;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon.     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


refractive 
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ter.  Draw  D  8  and  d  s  normal  to  the  perpenilion- 
,  then  the  lines  o  H  and  d  s  will  represent  geomet- 
rically the  sines  of  the  art's  A  l>  anil  il  n,  and  if  the 
radius  <:  A  be  unity,  the  numbers  expressing  H  D  and 
d*  will  be  the  sines  of  the  angles.  The  nine  8  D  will 
have  a  certain  ratio  to  the  sine  cf  *.  And  now  if 
any  other  incident  ray,  E  c,  be  taken  it-  MIH-  found 
in  the  same  way  will  be  found  to  boar  the  same 
ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  refracted  ray.  This  ratio  of 
the  sines  is  therefore  invariable  for  all  incidences 

for  tho  same  homoin ns  substance.  Such  ratio 

is  called  its  refractive  index.  And  it  will  be  readily 
seen  how,  the  index  of  any  substance— as  some  kind 
of  optical  glass— being  once  found  by  some  simple 
experiment,  the  course  of  every  refracted  ray  inci- 
dent at  any  angle  on  tho  curved  surface  of  a  lens 
can  bo  foreseen,  and  thus  its  focus  and  other  prop- 
erties calculated,  or  the  curves  calculated  for  a 
given  fiKMis,  which  is  simply  the  point  to  which  re- 
fracted rays  converge. 

If  (1)  Astronomical,  atmospheric,  or  celestial  re- 
fraction : 

Astron.,  itc. :  The  alteration  of  the  direction  of  a 
luminous  ray  proceeding  from  a  heavenly  body  to 
the  eye  of  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  It  is  caused  by 
the  passage  of  the  ray  from  space  or  the  rarer  air 
high  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  denser  medium  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  produces  the  greatest 
effect  when  the  heavenly  body  is  on  the  horizon, 
and  is  non-existent  when  it  is  in  tho  zenith.  It 
makes  a  heavenly  body  appear  higher  than  it  is,  or 
even  visible  before  it  has  really  risen.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  refraction  in  all  observations  of 
altitude.  The  amount  of  refraction  at  a  certain 
elevation  above  the  horizon,  for  a  certain  tempera- 
ture of  tho  air,  and  a  certain  height  of  ttie  barom- 
eter, may  be  approximately  determined,  but  minute 
variations  in  it  make  tho  corrected  places  of  the 
stars  occasionally  wrong  by  a  second  or  more. 
(Ball.) 

!2)  Axis  of  double  refraction :  [Axis.] 
3)  Axis  of  refraction :  [Axis.J 
4)  Conical  refraction  : 

Optics:  The  refraction  of  a  ray  of  light  into  a 
number  of  other  rays  forming  a  hollow  cone.  It 
arises  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  biaxial 
crystals  [Polarization  of  Light]  in  a  particular 
direction,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  optic  axis. 
When  the  ray,  leaving  the  crystal,  forms  a  cone 
with  the  apex  at  the  point  of  emergence,  it  is 
called  external  conical  refraction;  when  the  cone 
is  formed  by  the  ray  on  entering  the  crystal,  and  it 
emerges  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  it  is  called  internal 
conical  refraction.  It  was  first  reasoned  out  by  Sir 
William  R.  Hamilton,  and  subsequently  demon- 
strated experimentally  by  Lloyd. 
(5)  Double  refraction: 

Optics:  Many  crystals  are  not  homogeneous,  but 
have  different  properties  of  elasticity,  Ac.,  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  effect  of  such  a  constitution 
is,  that  unless  a  ray  of  light  enters  the  crystal  in 
some  particular  directions,  it  is  not  merely  re- 
fracted in  the  manner  described  under  Refraction, 
bnt  divided  into  two  rays.  In  this  case  the  re- 
fracted ray  or  rays  are  not  always  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  incident  ray.  [  Polarization  of  Light.  I 

/!..       T 1 ~f t _*.._'.     rVu_  _        «T    /  t  \     •» 


(6)  Index  of  refraction  :  [INDEX,  *.,  If  (4).] 

(7)  Plane    of   refraction:     The    plane    p „ 

through  the  normalor  perpendicular  tothe  refract- 


Plane    of   refraction:     The    plane    passing 
ugh  the  normalor  perpendicular  to  the  refract- 
ing surface,  at   the   point  of   incidence   and  the 
refracted  ray. 

(8)  Point  of  refraction:  [POINT, ».,  1 14.1 

(9)  Refraction  of  altitude  and  declination,  of  as- 
cension and  descension^of  latitude  and  longitude: 
The  change  in  the  altitude,  declination,  &c.,of  a 
heavenly  body,  dne  to  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
refraction. 


ri-frac  -t8r,  s.  [Eng.  refract;  -or.]  A  refracting 
telescope  (q.  v.). 

ri-frac  tor-1-1?,  adv.  [English  refractory:  -If/.} 
In  a  refractory  manner,  perversely,  obstinately. 

re  frac    t5r  I  n£ss,  i.  [Eng.  refractory ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refractory  ;  per- 
verseness  ;  obst  inacy  in  opposition  or  disobedience. 

"J*nblic  opinion  everywhere  in  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  exaggerated  at  their  obstinate  refractoriness." 
— London  Times. 

2.  Difficulty  of  fusion  or  of  yielding  to  the  ham- 
mer.   (Said  of  minerals.) 

r8-frac  -tor  f ,  *r8-frac  -ta-r?,  a.  &  t.   [Latin 

re/rao/url'u«=obstinate,  from  refractus,  pa.  par.  of 
refringo=lo  break  up ;  French  ref'i  actaire ;  Spanish 
refractario;  Ital.  refrattario.]  [REFRACT.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Perverse,  contumacious;  sullenly  obstinate  in 
opposition  or  disobedience ;  stubborn  and  unman- 
ageable. 

"Suited  to  the  rrfmttory  temper  of  the  Jewish  people." 
— Up.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  23. 

*2.  Opposed,  incompatible 

"That  religion  thuii  nursed  up  by  politicians  might  be 
every  way  compliant  with,  anil  obsequious  to  their  de- 
signs, and  no  wiiy  refractory  to  the  same."—  Cttdteorth: 
Intel!.  System,  p.  655. 

3.  Resisting  ordinary  treatment.    Applied   espe- 
cially to  metals,  which  require  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  heat  to  fuse  them,  or  which  do  not 
yield  readily  to   the   hammer;   not   easily  fused, 
reduced,  or  the  like. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  obstinate,  perverse,  or  contumacious  per- 
son. 

"How  sharp  hath  your  censure  been  of  those  refrac- 
tories amongst  us." — lip.  Hall:  Kemnins,  p.  3U6. 

*2.  Obstinate,  perverse,  or  sullen  opposition. 
"Glorying   in  their  scandalous  refractories  to  public 
order."— Jeremy  Taylor. 

II.  Pottery :  A  piece  of  ware  covered  with  a  vapor- 
able  flux  and  placed  in  a  kiln,  to  communicate  a 
glaze  to  the  other  articles. 

re-frac  -ture,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  fracture 
(q.  v.).]  A  breaking  Dack  or  away. 

"Relnctancies,  reserves,  and  refractures."— Oauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  562. 

trSf-ra-ga-bll  -I-tJ,  ».  [Eng.  refraaable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  refragablc;  refraga- 
bleness. 

tr8f-ra-ga-ble,  adj.  [Latin  refragabilis,  from 
r€/rayor=toot>po»e,  to  resist :  re-=back,  and/run<;o 
=  to  break.  ]  Capable  of  being  opposed,  resisted,  or 
refuted ;  refutable. 

1  Not  now  found  except  in  the  negative  irrefra- 
gable. 

trSf-ra-ga  ble-nggg,  subst.  [Eng.  refragable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refragablo  or 
refutable. 

trSf-ra-gate,  r.  i.  [Lat.  rrfragatus,  pa.  par.  of 
refraaor.}  [REFRAGABLE.  I  To  oppose;  to  be  op- 
posed or  opoosite  ;  to  break  down  on  trial  or  exam- 
ination. 

"If,  upon  farther  inquiry,  any  were  found  to  rr/rtz- 
gate."—lSlanvlll:  Scepsis  Scientific^,  ch.  xix. 

rS-fraln  ,  *re-fraine,  *re  frayne,  *re  freyne, 
*re  frelne,  v.t.&i.  [Fr.  refr(ner=  to  bridle,  tore- 
press,  from  Lat.  rtfreno,  from  re-  =  back,  and  frenum 
=  a  bit,  a  curb.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hold  hack ;  to  restrain,  to  curb ;  to 
keep  from  action.  (Psalm  xl.49.) 


(10)  Refraction  of  sound : 

Physics:  The  change  of   direction   which  takes 
place  when  waves  of  sound  pass  from  one  medium 
to  another.    It  follows  the  same  laws  as  light.    It       B.  Intrans.:  To  forbear;  to  hold  hack;  to  keep 
was  discovered  by  Soudhauss.  one's  self  back  from  action  ;  to  restrain  one's  self. 

(11)  Terrestrial  refract  ion: 

Optics :  Refraction  making  terrestrial  bodies  such 
is  distant  buildings  or  hills,  Ac.,  look  higher  than 


they  really  are.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in 
Astronomical  Refraction.  [  ,  (1).] 

re  fric  Mve,  adj.  [Fr.  rffraetif.]  [REFRACT.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  refraction;  tending  or 
serving  to  refract  or  deflect  from  a  direct  course. 

"Transmitted  through  a  variety  of  refractive  surface*," 
—Up.  Hartley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  17. 

refractive-Index,  subst.  The  same  aa  Index  of 
Refraction.  [lxi>EX,  ».,  «[  (4).] 

refractive-power,  ». 

Optics:  A  comparative  term  practically  synony- 
mous with  optical  dcnrity.  and  specifying  tin-  •!'•• 
free  in  which  a  body  refracts  light  (or  heat,  Ac.). 
[REFRACTION.] 

re  frac  -tlve  nisi,  «.  [Eng.  refractive;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  refractive. 

Tt  fric  torn  i  tir,  «.  J  Kngli.-h  rrfrnctlitm);  o 
connect.,  and  wtrr.  j  An  instrument  for  exhibiting 
and  measuring  the  refraction  of  light. 


"For  my  praise  will  I  refrain  tor  thee,  that  I  cut  thee 
not  off."— Isaiah  xlviii.  9. 

re  fraln  ,  Te  fralne,  *.  [French  refrain.}  The 
burden  of  a  song ;  that  part  of  a  song  which  ia  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  every  stanza. 

ri-fr*ln-!r,  *re-freln-or.  *.  [English  refrain; 
•cr.J  One  who  refrains  or  restrains. 

tri-frain  -mSnt.  «.  [Eng.  refrain,  v.;  -ment.] 
The  act  or  state  of  refraining;  forbearance,  absti- 
nence. 

rS-frame  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  frame,  v. 
(q.  v.)  ]  To  frame  or  put  together  again  or  anew. 

"Made  up  of  the  same  materials  with  the  former  re- 
fratned." — Search:  Light  of  Xuture,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  L,  ch.  ii. 

ri-fran-gl-bll -I-tjf.  »u)<«/.  [Eng.  refrangible; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refrangible; 
capability  or  susceptibility  of  being  rcfrarteil  or 
deflected  from  a  direct  course,  as  a  ray  of  light,  in 
passing  from  one  medium  to  another;  refrangible- 
ness. 

"All  thene  rays  differ  In  refranttblllty.-^lackt,  Elements 
of  .Vat.  Philosophy,  ch.  it. 


rg-fran'-gl-ble,  a.  [Pref. re-,  and  Eng.  frang-bte 
(a.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  refracted  or  detlected 
from  a  direct  course,  as  a  ray  of  light,  in  passing 
from  one  medium  to  another;  susceptible  of  refrac- 
tion. 

"Some  of  them  [rays]  are  more  refntnyitile  than  others."* 
— Locke:  Elements  of  Xat.  Philosophy,  ch.  iz. 

rf  frail  g!  ble  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  refrawiil.l:  ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refrangible  i 
rcfrangibility. 

•re-frelde,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  refreider  (Fr.  refroidir). 
from  Lat.  re-=agaiu,  and  friaeo=  to  freeze,  to  cool.J 
To  cool. 

*r«  fre-na -tlon,  «.  [O.  Fr.]  The  act  of  refrain- 
ing or  restraining. 

re  fresh  ,  *re-frelsch,  *re  frelssch,  r.  t.  &  <„ 
[O.  Fr.  refre&chir,  rafraischir  (Fr.  rafralchir).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   make    fresh    again;    to   improve   by   new 
touches ;  to  freshen  up ;  to  renovate,  to  retouch  ;  to 
touch  up,  so  as  to  make  to  seem  new  again. 

"The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes,  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gold." 

Dryden.    Virgil's  Mntif,  viii.  675. 

2.  To  make  fresh  or  vigorous  again  ;  to  restore 
strength  or  vigor  to;  to  reinvigorate  after  fatigue, 
want-pain,  exertion,  &c. ;  to  revive.  (2.S'am.  xvi.  14.) 

•3.  To  restore  strength  to;  to  recruit,  to  reinforce. 

"To  refresh  their  camp  with  fresh souliliers,  in  the  lieu 
of  such  us  be  perished."— Burnet:  liecorus,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  ii.. 
No.  84. 

4.  To  steep  and  soak,  as  vegetables,  in  pure  water 
in  order  to  restore  freshness  of  appearance. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh  provisions  ; 
to  take  refreshment. 

•rS-fre'sh  .  ».  [REFRESH,!'.]  Refreshment;  the 
act  of  refreshing. 

"The  morning  dew 

Whose  short  refresh  upon  the  tender  green. 
Cheers  for  a  time."  Vanlel:  Sonnet  47. 

*r8-fre'sh  -en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  freshen 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  fresh  again;  to  freshen  up;  to- 
renovate. 

"To  replace  and  refreshen  those  impressions  of  nature 
which  are  continually  wearing  away." — Krynolds:  Soles, 
on  X>«  Fresnoy ;  Art  of  Paintttiu.. 

rS-fr&sh  -8r,  «.    [Eng.  refreth,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  refreshes,  revives,  or- 
reinvigorates. 

2.  Specif.:  A  fee  paid  to  counsel,  when  a  case  ia 
adjourned  or  continued  from  one  term  or  sitting  to 
another,  as  though  to  refresh  his  memory  (is  to  the 
facts,  and  reinvigorate  him  for  further  exertions  in 
the  case. 

"Fees  had  been  paid  and  extra  refreshers  in  order  to- 
swell  the  bill  of  costs." — London  Times. 

re-fresh -ful,  a.  [Eng.  refresh;  -/uW).]  Full  of 
refreshment;  refreshing,  roinvigorating. 

*' Throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell." 

1  ti'niiiiiiii    A'ummer,  364. 

re'-fre'sh -fftl-lf ,  ode.    [Eng.  refreshful;  -ly."\  In 
a  refreshful  or  refreshing  manner ;  so  as  to  refresh. 
re  fresh    ing,  /•/-.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [REFRESH,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  (See  tin- 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.:  Refreshment;  the  act  of  giving  or 
taking  refreshment. 

"Dili-  is  a  present  refreshing  and  remedie." — P.  Uol~ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  iv. 

ri-fresh  -lig-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  refreshing;  -ly.J 
In  a  refreshing  manner ;  so  as  to  refresh  or  rein- 
vigorate. 

re  frSah  Ing  ness,  «.  .[Eng.  refreshing;  -MM.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  refreshing. 

rg  fresh  ment,  »re  fresshe  ment,  subst.  [Eng. 
refresh;  -menf.] 

1.  The  act  of   refreshing  or  reinvigorating;   tin- 
state  of  being  refreshed ;  relief  after  labor,  want, 
pain,  fatigue,  Ac. 

"The  refreshment  of  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind  bv  an 
intermission  of  their  labors."— Up.  Horsley:  Sermons,  voL 
11.,  ser.  23. 

2.  That    which    refreshes,    reinvigorates,    or   re~ 
stores  strength  or  vigor;  as  food,  drink,  or  rest. 
(In  the  plural  it  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
food  or  drink  ;  as,  Refreshments  were  then  served.) 

refreshment-room,  subst.  A  room  at  a  railway 
station  in  which  refreshments  are  sold. 

•re  fret,  *re  frete,  subst.  [Old  Fr.]  Refrain* 
burden. 

"This  was  the  refret  of  that  caroull." — Chrunictm  vn»- 
dunenne,  p.  116. 

•re-frl-Ci  tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug./rirtttion 
(q.  v.).J  A  rubbing  up  anew  or  afresh. 

"A  continual  refrication  of  the  memory."— fl)».  ll-ill. 
Works,  iv.  601. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her.     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;    go,     pdt. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cab,     cttre,     unite,     car,    rale,     fall:     try,     Syrian,      m.    CB  =  t;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


refrigerant 


r8-frlg  -gr-ant,  a.  &  a.  [Let.  refrigerant,  pr.  par. 
of  rrfrigero=to  refrigerate  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  rffrigfriuit  ; 
Sp.  &  Itiil.  r<-fri<irnmte.\ 

A.  An  adj.:  Cooling,  allaying  heat,  refrigorative. 
"Liniments   lenitive   and    refrigerant."—  P.    Ilollandt 

I'liiuj,  lik.  xixiv.,  ch.  iviii. 

B.  .1* 


\.  Ord.Lang.:  Anything  which  cools,  allays,  or 
extinguishes. 

"This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to  pas- 

mum."—  Blair. 

2.  Pkarm.:  A   medicine  which    allays  febrile  dis-    tress. 
turbances  by  relieving  the  patient's  thirst.    Exam- 
ples: Water,  acetic  acult  citric  acid,  cream  of  tar- 
tar in  dilution,  grape  juice,  orauge  juice,  lemon 
juice. 
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rS-fT6l  -en,  a.    [Prefix  re-,  and  English  frozen 
(q.v.).]    Frozen  again  or  a  second  time. 

"Parlliilly  rrfraten  under  continual  agitation."—  Pro. 
eted.  Physical  Sue.  LuiKtim,  pi.  ii.,  p.  6i. 

lift,  pret.&pa.par.ofv.    [REAVE.] 

rgft,  *refte,  ».  [RiFT.]   A  chink,  a  crevice,  a  rift. 

rgf  ;U.ge,  s.    [French,  from  Latin  refuginm.  from 


refutability 


refugio=tti  flee  back :  re-=back,  again,  and  /uyi'«= 
to  Hoe ;  Sp.  4  Port,  refugio:  Ital.  rrfugin.  rifugio.] 
1.  Shelter  or  protection  from  any  danger  or  dU- 


*rg  frlg-gr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  refrigeratus,  pa.  par. 
olrefririero;  re-=again,  and/rif/un  (genit./rigori.j) 
=com.J  C<Kiled,  allayed. 

"Their  fury  was  assuaged  and  refrigerate."— Ball: 
Chron  iielc ;  Henry  VII.  (an.  4). 

r6  frlfc  -gr-ate,  v.  t.  [Sp.  A  Port,  refrigerar; 
Ital.  rcfrigerare.']  [REFRIGERATE,  a.]  To  cool;  to 
•allay  the  heat  of ;  to  keep  cooi,  as  in  a  refrigerator. 

rS-frlg  -Sr-at-lig,  pr.  .par.  or  a.  [REFRIGER- 
ATE, r.] 

refrlgerating-chamber,  «.  An  apartment  for 
the  storage  of  perishable  provisions  during  warm 
weather.  It  is  frequently  a  structure  in  connection 
with  an  ice-house. 

rS-frlg  -gr-a  -tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  refrigera- 
tionem.  accus.  of  refrigeratin,  from  refrigeratus,  pa. 
par.  of  re/rif/«ro=to  refrigerate  (q.  v.j ;  Sp.  refrig- 
eraciint ;  Ital.  refrigerazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  cooling,  or  allaying  heat;  the  state 
of  being  cooled. 

"We  use  these  towers  .  .  .  for  insolation,  refriger- 
ation, conservation,  Ac." — Bacon:  S«v>  Atlantis. 

2.  Specif.:  The  operation  or  process   of   cooling 
worts  and  other  hot  fluids,  without  exposing  them 
to  evaporation,  by  means  of  refrigerators  (q.v.). 

U  Refrigeration  of  the  globe:  The  hypothesis  that 
the  globe  was  originally  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion, 
and  has  been  ever  since  undergoing  refrigeration. 
It  was  first  propounded  by  Leibnitz,  in  1681),  in  his 
Protogtea.  The  nebular  hypothesis  revived  it ;  andit 
is  now  held  by  various  physicists  and  geologists. 

rS-frlg  -er-a -live,  «.  &  «.  [Fr.  rffrigeratif;  Sp. 
&  Port,  refrigerativo;  Ital.  refrigerativo,  rifrigera- 

Mm.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cooling,  refrigerant. 

"All  lectuces  are  by  nature  refrigerative." — P.  Holland: 

Vli,,,,.  bk.  M  v  .  ch.  viii. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  medicine  that  allays  heat;  a  re- 
frigerant. 

rS-frlg  -er-a-tor,  «.  [Lat.,  from  refrigeratu»= 
refrigerate  (q.  vOJ  That  which  refrigerates,  cools, 
or  allays  heat.  Specifically  applied  to: 

1.  Brewing:  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  shallow 
vat  traversed  by  a  continuous  pipe,  through  which 
a  stream  of  cola  water  passes.  Used  by  brewers  and 
distillers  for  cooling  their  worts  previous  to  fer- 
mentation.   The  wort  runs  in  oue  direction,  and  the 
water  in  another. 

2.  Steam : 

ill  The  casing  with  connecting  tubes,  through 
which  feed-water  passes  on  its  way  to  the  boiler, 
and  is  warmed  by  the  current  of  hot  brine  passing 
in  the  other  direction,  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes. 
The  hot  brine,  at  a  temperature  of  say  218°  Fah.,  is 
that  which  has  been  removed  from  the  boiler  by 
the  brinepump. 

(2)  A  form  of  condenser,  in  which  the  injection 
"Water  (fresh)  is  cooled  by  a  surface  application  of 
cold  sea-water. 

8.  A  chest  or  closet  holding  a  supply  of  ice  to  cool 
provisions  and  keep  them  from  spoiling  in  warm 
weather. 

4.  A  chamber  in  which  ice-creams  are  artificially 
made. 

5.  A  refrigerant  (q.  v.). 

rg  frig -er  a  tor-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  refrigerato- 
rius;  Fr.  refrigeratoire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  refrigeratorio.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Cooling,  allaying  heat,  refrigerative. 
"Highly  refrigeratory,  diuretic,  Ac." — Berkeley:  Siris, 

8120. 

B.  Atsubst.:  That  which  refrigerates ;  a  refriger- 
ator. 

*ref-rl-ger  -I-um,  s.  [Latin.]  Cooling  refresh- 
ment ;  a  refrigerator. 

"The  ancients  have  talked  much  of  annual  refrigeri- 
it IH.S,  respites,  or  intervals  of  punishment  to  the  damned." 
— South, 

re-frln -gen  $?,  8.  [English  refringen(t) ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  refringeut ;  refringeut 
or  retractive  power. 

re-frln -gent,  a.  [Lat.  refringens,  pr.  par.  of 
re/ringo=to  break  np.]  [REFRACT.]  Possessing 
the  quality  of  refraction ;  refractive,  refracting. 


"Unto  the  place,  to  which  her  hope  did  guyde 
To  Untie  some  refuge  there,  mid  rest  her  wearie  syde." 
Spenser,  t'.  V-,  111.  vil.  6. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from  danger, 
distress,  or  calamity;  that  which  gives  shelter  or 

Hrotoction  ;  a  stronghold  ;  a  sanctuary ;  a  place  to 
eo  to  in  time  of  danger ;  a  place  where  one  is  out 
of  toe  way  or  reach  of  harm  or  danger. 

3.  Specific.:  An  institution  for  affording  tempo- 
rary shelter  to  the  destitute  or  homeless ;  a  house 
of  refuge. 

4.  An  expedient,  a  device,  a  resort,  a  contrivance, 
a  shift,  a  subterfuge. 

IT  ( 1 )  dt  iea  of  rejuge : 

Jewish  Law  it  Hist.:  Six  Levitical  cities  divinely 
appointed  as  places  of  refuge  to  one  who  had  com- 
mitted manslaughter,  and  was  pursued  by  the 
"Revenger"  or ''Avenger"  of  Kim  id.  [.\VEXGER. 
II..  '[  2.]  Three  (Kedesh  N'aphtali,  Shechem,  and 
Hebron)  were  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  three  (liezer 
in  Reuben,  Ramoth  (iilead  in  (iad,  and  (iolan  in 
the  half-tribe  of  Mana.-seh)  were  east  of  that  river. 
If  the  case  was  proved  to  be  one  of  murder,  the 
perpetrator  might  be  taken  from  the  City  of  Refuge 
ana  put  to  death  ;  if  it  was  only  manslaughter,  the 
refugee  had  to  remain  in  the  city  to  which  he  had 
fled  till  released  by  the  death  of  the  High  Priest 
(Num.  xxxv.  6-M;  Josh.  xx.  1-9). 

(2)  Harbors  of  refuge:  Harbors  or  ports  which 
afford  shelter  to  vessels  in  stormy  weather;  places 
of  refngo  for  merchant  vessels  from  the  cruisers  of 
an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

(3)  Htntse  of  refugf :  An  institution  for  affording 
shelter  to  the  destitute  or  homeless. 

(4)  ffckool  of  refuge :  A  charity,  ragged,  or  indus- 
trial   SChlKll.         I  .  \llllll, III:!/.    . 

•rgf   ttge,  r.  t.  &  i.    [REFUGE.  ».] 

A.  Tntnsitire: 

1.  To  shelter,  to  afford  refuge  to,  to  protect. 

2.  To  make  excuse  for;  to  palliate. 

"  Like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame." 

SHakesfi.:  Kichurti  II.,  v.  5. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  take  refuge  or  shelter. 

"The  Duke  de  Soubise  refugee  hither  from  France."— 
SIP  J.  Fenett:  Observations  on  Ambassadors,  p.  111. 

r6f-u-ge6  , «.  [Fr.refugie.  This  word  probably 
came  into  existence  when  the  Protestants  under 
Louis  XIV.  escaped  from  their  oppressors  to  other 
lands,  and  a  word  was  needeu  to  describe  the 
circumstances  of  their  case.  (Trench:  Study  of 
H'orrfa,  p.  122.)] 

1.  One  who  takes  refuge ;  one  who  flees  to  a  place 
of  refuge  or  shelter. 

2.  One  who  flies  for  refuge  in  time  of  persecution 
or  political  commotion  to  a  foreign  country. 

"These  refugees  were  in  general  men  of  fiery  temper 
and  weak  judgment."— Xacaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  same  as  COWBOY  (2). 

*r8f-u-ge6  -l§m,  «.  [Eng.  refugee;  -itm.J  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  refugee. 

"In  a  state  of  political  refugeeism." — O.  Eliot:  Daniel 
Veronda,  ch.  xxii. 

rg-f  ul  -gen$e,  rg-ffil  -gen-Cy1,  «.  [Lat.  reful- 
gentia,  from  re/«/9<?»w=refulgont  (q.  v.).l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  refulgent;  a  flood  of  light; 
brightness;  splendor. 

"Her  sight  is  presently  dazzled  and  disgregated  with 
the  refulgence  and  coruscations  thereof." — lloicell:  Letters, 
bk.  it,  let.  60. 

rS-ffir-&ent,  adj.  [Lat.  refulgent,  pr.  par.  of 
re/u/yeo=to  shine;  re-=back,  again,  an(l/ii/j/co=to 
shine;  O.  F.  refulgent.]  Emitting  a  bright  light; 
shining  brightly:  glittering,  splendid. 

"Of  brass,  rich  garments,  and  refulgent  ore." 

Pope:  Homer's  Uiluasey,  xiii.  159. 

rS-f  61  -ftent-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  refulgent;  -ly.]  In 
a  refulgent  manner;  with  refulgence. 

re  f  find  (1),  f.  r.  [Lat.  refundo= to  pour  back, 
to  restore;  re-,  back,  and  fundo=to  pour;  French 
refitndre.] 

*1.  To  pour  back. 

"Were  the  humom  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any  color, 
they  would  refund  that  color  upon  the  object." — Kay:  On 
the  ovufiuii,  pt.  ii. 


2.  To  repay  what  baa  been  received ;  to  return  in 
paym.-nt  or  compensation  for  what  has  been  taken ; 
to  restore. 

"Supplies  his  need  with  a  usurious  loan, 

To  be  refunded  Aulf." -Confer,  TtoJ*.  111.  7». 
•3.  To  rcsupply  with  funds  ;  to  re-imburse  (Sirifl.) 
r«-f  find  (2),  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fund  v. 
(q.v.)]    To  fund  again  or  anew. 

rS  ffcnd  -gr,  mb,t.  [Eng.  refund;  -er.]  One  who 
refunds. 

trg  fund  mfint,  ».  [Eng.  refund;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  refunding. 

r*-lur  -blBh,  r.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  furbitk 
(q.  v.).J  To  furbish  up  anew  ;  to  retouch,  to  reno- 
vate. 

re-f  Or  -nlsb.  're-far-nysh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Kag.furnith  (q.  v.).]  To  furnish  again;  to  supply 
or  equip  again. 

"Henry  the  1th  reuiued  the  lawes,  auanced   justyo*. 
refnrnushed  his  duminyous,  and  repayred  his  uianoun. 
—Sir  T.  Ell/ot:  Uorernour,  bk.  1.,  ch.  Illv. 

re  fflr  nlsh  ment,  «.  [Pref.  re-:  Eng./umuA; 
•meiif.)  The  state  of  being  refurnished. 

rg  f u? -a  tie,  a.  [Eng.  refiu(e);  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  refused;  admitting  of  refusal. 

"A  refutable,  or  little  thing  In  one's  eye."—  Young:  Ser* 
mons,  No.  2. 

rg-fds.   al,  *re-fus  all,  «.    [Eng.  re/u»(«) ;  -of.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ltingiutge: 

1.  The  act  of  refusing;  denial  of  anything  solic- 
ited, demanded,  or  offered  for  acceptance. 

"A  flat  refitsiil  on  his  part."— Roltngbroke:  Dissertation 
on  forties,  let.  7. 

2.  The   right  of  taking  anything  before  others ; 
preemption;  choice  of  talcing  or  refusing;  option; 
as,  to  have  the  refunal  of  a  house. 

II.  Hydr.  Eng.:  The  resistance  to  farther  driving 
offered  ny  a  pile. 

rg  flls,e  (1 ),  f.  t.  &,  i.  [French  refiwer,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin  ;  prob.  from  a  Low  Latin  refuto,  a 
frequent,  from  Lat.  r»fusu8,  pa.  par.  of  r«?/uiido=to 
pour  out,  to  refund  (q.  v.) ;  Port,  refusar;  Sp.  re- 
hluar;  Ital.  rifustire.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deny  that  which  is  solicited,  demanded,  or 
sought;  to  decline  to  do  or  grant;  not  to  comply 
with. 

"If  yon  refuse  your  aid." 

Stiakesp.:  Coriolanus,v.  \. 

2.  To  decline  to  accept ;  to  reject. 

"  To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refused." 

Shitkesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  I'erona,  if.  4. 

3.  To  deny  the  request  of;  to  say  no  to;  as,  1  could 
not  refuse  him  when  ho  asked  for  it. 

*4.  To  disavow;  to  disown. 

Deny  thy  father  and  refuse  thy  name." 

anakesp.:  Komeoand  Juliet,  tL  2. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  decline  to  accept;  not  to  com- 
ply. 

"  Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse. 

OartH.  Ef  Hague  to  Cato. 

rg-fllge    (2).  v.  t.    [Prof,  re-,  and  Eug.  fute,  T. 
(q.  v.)J    To  fuse  or  melt  again, 
rgf -Use,  a.<i«.    [ REFUSE  (!),«,•.] 

A.  Ai  adj. :  Refused,  rejected ;  hence,  worthless ; 
unworthy  of  acceptance;  valueless. 

"  Every  thing  that  was  vile,  and  refuse,  that  they 
destroyed  utterly."— 1  Samuel  xv.  9. 

B.  As  subxt. :  That  which  is  refused  or  rejected  as 
worthless  or  unworthy  of  acceptance ;  waste  or  use- 
less matter;  scum,  dregs. 

"But  I  his  graft,  of  ev'ry  weed  o'ergrown, 
And  from  our  kind,  as  refuse  forth  am  thrown." 

l>rnut,,u  :  Isabel  to  Richard  II. 

*re  f  0|e  ,  ».  [REFUSE  (1),  t'.]  The  act  of  refus- 
ing; a  refusal. 

"Thus  spoken,  ready  with  a  proud  refuse, 
Argautes  was  his  proffer' d  aid  to  •corn." 

Fairfax:  Tasso,  ill.  18. 

rg-fns.  -gr,  ».  [Eng.  refu»(e)  (1),  v.;  -tr.J  One 
who  refuses,  denies,  or  rejects. 

"  Some  few  others  are  the  only  refusers  and  condemnera 
Of  this  catholic  practice." — Taylor. 

re-f  tt  -§lon  (I),  .«.  [Lat.  re/iwto,  from  refuttu, 
pa.  par.  of  re/«7uJo=to  pour  back.]  [REFUND  (1).J 
The  act  of  pouring  back ;  restoration. 

"  This  doctrine  of  the  refusion  of  the  soul  was  very  con- 
sistent with  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
Punishments."  —  Warburton:    Divine    Legation,    bk.    il. 
Sotecc.] 

re  fu  -Slon  (2),  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fusion 
(q.  v.).]  The  act  of  fusing  or  melting  again. 

re-f  ut  a  oil  l-tf ,  ».  [Eng.  refutable;  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  boiug  lefutable. 
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refutable 

rS-fnt-a-ble,  n.  [Eng.  rtfut(e) ;  -able.}  Capa- 
ble of  being  refuted ;  admitting  of  refutation. 

ri-fut-al,  «.  [Eng.  refut(e);  -al.J  The  act  of 
refuting;  refutation. 

rSf  u  ta  tlon,  *ref-n-ta-cl-on,  «.  [Fr.  refuta- 
tion, from  Lat.  rcfutatioriem,  accns.  of  refutatio, 
from  refutatus,  pa.  par.  of  re/ufo=to  refute  (q.  v.) ; 
8p. refutacion;  Ital.  refutation*.]  Theactorpro- 
oeu  of  refuting  or  proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous ; 
the  confuting  or  overthrowing  of  an  argument, 
opinion,  theory,  doctrine,  or  the  like,  by  argument 
or  countervailing  proof. 

"The  moet  complete  refutation  of  that  fable."—  Xacau- 
lay:  Iliit.  Cngr.,  oh.  xrili. 

rS-f  Ut  -a-tor-J1,  a.  [Lat.  refutatorius;  French 
rtfutatoin;  Sp.  refutatorio.]  Relating  to  or  con- 
taining refutation ;  tending  or  serving  to  refute. 

rS-fnte,«.  t.  [Fr.  refuter,  from  Lat.  refuto=to 
damp  by  pouring  water  on,  to  cool,  to  refute :  re- 
esback,  again,  and  *futo=to  pour,  from  the  same 
root  as  /undo  (pa.  t.  fudi) ;  futis=&  water  vessel ; 
/uiiJi«=easily  poured  out,  futile,  &C. ;  Sp.refutar; 
Ital.  rifutare.]  [CONFUTE.] 

1.  To  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous ;  to  disprove, 
to  confute;  to  overthrow  by  argument  or  counter- 
vailing proof. 

"And  reasons  brought,  that  no  man  could  refute." 
Spenser:  F.  o.,  V.  ix.  44. 

2.  To  overcome  in  argument ;  to  confute ;  to  prove 
to  be  an  error ;  as,  to  refute  an  opponent. 

•rf-fnte  ,  *re-fuyt,  «.  [Fr.  refuite,  from  refuir 
=to  double  in  running  from;  re-=back,  and  fuir 
(Lat.  fugio)  =  to  fly.]  Refuge. 

"  Ever  hathe  myne  hope  of  refuyt  ben  in  thee." 

Romance  of  the  Monk. 

ri-fut  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  refut(e) ;  -er.J  One  who  or 
that  which  refutes. 

"  My  refuter's  forehead  is  stronger,  with  B  weaker  wit." 
— Sp.  nail:  Honor  of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  g  8. 

re  gain  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  gain,  v. 

1.  To  gain  anew  or  back ;  to  recover  possession  of. 

"  Like  thee  have  talents  to  regain  the  friend." 

Pope:  Homer's  HiMl,  xxiii.  692. 

2.  To  arrive  at  or  reach  again  or  anew. 
"  He    ...    at  length  the  ship  regains, 

And  sails  to  Titiur  and  Lavinium'n  plains." 

Welsted:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xv. 

r<-gal,  *re-gall,  s.  [Latin  regalis,  from  rex 
(genit.  regit)=B.  king,  from  repo=to  rule,  whence 
also  reign,  regent ,  <fec.,  and  the  suff . -recr,  as  in  di- 
recf,  &C.  Royal  and  regal  are  doublets.  Ital.  regale ; 
Sp.  4  Port,  real;  O.  Fr.  real,  reial,  roial;  French 
royal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king  or  sovereign; 
kingly,  royal. 

"Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  22. 

regal-fishes,  t.pl.   [FISH-ROYAL.] 

r«  -gal,  *rl  gall,  «rl  gole.  «.  [Fr.  r(gale;  Ital. 
regale.] 

Music:  An  old  musical  instrument ;  a  port  of 
portable  organ,  played  with  the  lingers  of  the  right 
hand,  the  bellows  being 
worked  with  the  left.  It  hail 
generally  only  one  row  of 
pipes,  and  was  chinfly  used 
to  support  the  treble  voices. 
It  was  much  in  use  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

"And  in  regals  (where  they 
have  a  pipe  they  call  the  night- 
ingale pipe  which  containeth 
water)  the  sound  hath  a  contin- 
ual) trembling." — Hat-on:  Xat. 
atst.,  B  172. 

tr8-ga  -18  (l),  «.  [REGA- 
LIA.] A  prerogative  of  roy- 
alty ;  that  which  pertains  to 
a  king. 

rS  gale  ,  (2),  *ul,*t.    [BE 


Regal. 


t.A  1.1 ,  t'.]    A  feast,  a  banquet,  an  entertainment. 
M  Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale  " 

f-nrper:  Tirocinium,  834. 

re  gale  ,  v.  t.  A  i.    (Fr.  reqaler,  from  O.  Fr.  galer 
«=to  rejoice  [GALA] ;  Sp.  regular.) 

A.  Trails.:  To  entertain  sumptuously  or  magnifi- 
cently; hence,  generally  to  entertain  with    some- 
thing that  delights  ;  to  gratify,  as  the  senses. 

"  Regale  your  ear 
With  strains  It  was  a  privilege  to  hear." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  117. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  feast ;  to  faro  sumptuously. 

"See  the  rich  churl,  amidst  the  nodal  sou 
Of  wine  and  wit,  regaling." 

Shenstont:  Economy. 
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•2.  To  take  pleasure. 

"Whothustri/nfnlin  the  pleasure  of  being  foremost 
to  welcome  her." — Miss  Aufte-n:  Mansfield  Park,  oh.  ii. 

re-gal  8  cus,  subst.  [Lat. rex, genit. reg(i*)=n 
king,  and  Mod.  Lat.  halec=a  herring,  in  allusion  to 
one  of  its  popular  names.] 

Ichthy.:  Deal-fish;  H genus  of  Acanthopterygian 
fishes;  division  Taemiformes.  Each  ventral  fin  is 
reduced  to  a  long  filament,  dilated  at  the  extrem- 
ity,somewhat  like  the  blade  of  anoar,  whence  they 
have  been  called  Oar-fishes;  caudal  rudimentary 
or  absent.  Range  wide;  they  have  been  taken  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
and  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.  Sometimes 
called  King  of  the  Herrings,  from  the  erroneous 
notion  that  they  accompany  shoals  of  the  latter 
fish. 

rS-gale'-mSnt.  s.  [Eng.  regale,  v. :  -men*.]  Re- 
freshment, entertainment,  gratification. 

"The  muses  still  require 
Humid  regalement."  Philips:  Citlrr.  bk.  it 

r8-gal  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  regal(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  regales. 

r8-ga  -11-a  (1),  «.  pi.  [Lat.  nont.  pi.  of  regalis= 
royal,  regal  (q.  v.).  The  singular  regale  is  not  used. 
Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  regalia.] 

1.  The  privilege  or  prerogative  and  rights  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  a  sovereign  in  virtue  of  his  office. 
They  are  usually  set  down  as  six,  viz.,  the  power  of 
judicature,  of  life  and  death,  of  peace  ana  war,  of 
masterless  goods,  as  estrays,  &c.,  of  assessment, 
and  of  coining  money. 

2.  Ensigns  of  royalty ;  regal  symbols  or  parapher- 
nalia. 

3.  The  insignia,  decorations,  or  jewels  woni  by 
members  of  an  order ;  as,  Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Good  Templars,  &C. 

4.  Sing.:  A  kind  of  large  cigar. 

T  Regalia  of  the  Church :  The  privileges  which 
have  been  granted  to  the  Church  of  England  by 
the  sovereign  ;  the  patrimony  of  the  Church. 

*r8  ga-11  a  (2),  s.  [REGALE.]  Entertainment, 
treat. 

"  The  town  ehall  have  its  regalia."—!)'  I'rfeu:  TKO  Queens 
of  Brentfonl,  i. 

r6-ga'-ll-an,  a.  [Latin  regalis  —  regal  (q.v.)."J 
Pertaining  to  king,  emperor,  or  suzerain ;  sover- 
eign, regal. 

"  Frederic,  after  the  snrrender  of  Milan,  in  1158,  defined 
the  regalian  rights,  as  they  were  called,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude  the  cities  and  private  proprietors  from 
coining  money,  and  from  tolls  or  territorial  dues." — 
Il'iltnin:  XiMle  Aurs,  ch.  iii. 

*r5  ga  -11-6,  s.    [REGALE.]    A  banquet  or  regale. 

"  Tasting  these  regalias."— Cotton:  Montaigne,  ch.  xvi. 

*r6  -gal-Igm, «.  [Eng.regal;  -ism.]  Thodoctrine 
or  principle  of  royul  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

rS-gal -I-tf,  *re-gal-i-tle,  subst.  [Low  Latin 
regnlitds,  from  Lat.  reya/ia:=regal  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr. 
reialte,  roialte.  Kegalitii  and  royalty  are  doublets.] 

1.  Royalty,  sovereignty,  kingship. 

"When  raging  passion  with  fierce  tyranny 
Hobs  reason  of  her  due  regnlitie." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  67. 

2.  An  ensign  or  badge  of  royalty;  in  plural, regalin. 
"  Receive  their  crown  and  other  regalities." — Elyott  The 

Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  territorial  jurisdiction  in  Scotland  conferred 
by  the  king.    The  lands  comprised  in  such  jurisdic- 
tion were  said  to  be  given  in  liberam  regalitatem, 
and  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  conferred  were 
termed  lords  of  regality,  and  exercised  the  highest 
prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

ri'-gal-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  regal;  -ly.]  In  a  regal  or 
royal  manner ;  royally. 

*re  ga  lo,  s.    [REGALE.]    A  banquet,  a  regale. 

"I  thank  yon  for  the  last  regalo  you  gave  me." — Hourell: 
Letters,  I.  vl.  20. 

*r6  -gala,  «./>;.  [REGAL,  adj.]  Ensigns  of  roy- 
alty; regalia. 

•re-ga-ljr.'re-ga-lie,  *.  [REGALE,  «.]  An  ensign 
or  badge  of  royalty ;  regalia. 

"  In  the  which  were  found  the  regalies  of  Scotland." — 
Faouan:  Chronicle;  vol.  ii.  (an.  1278). 

r8-gard  ,  t>.  t.  &,  i.   [Fr.  regarder,  from  re-=back, 
and  0urd«r=to  guard,  to  keep.]    [GtJABD,  WAED.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  look  upon  or  at  with  gome  degree  of  atten- 
tion ;  to  observe,  to  notice,  to  note. 
"  Kegartl  him  well." 
Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  11.  8. 

t2.  To  look  toward ;  to  have  an  aspect  or  prospect 
toward, 

"It  is  a  peninsula,  which  regardeth  the  mainland." — 
Sandys:  Travels. 
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3.  To  show  ntt ><n t ion  or  regard  to ;  to  attend  to ; 
to  respect,  to  honor,  to  esteem. 

"These  men,  O  king,  have  not  rruanitd  thee." — Daniet 
111.12. 

4.  To  consider  of  any  importance,  moment,  or 
interest ;  to  care  for,  to  notice,  to  mind. 

"The  king  marvelled  at  the  young  man'*  courage,  for 
that  he  nothing  regarded  the  pains. '  — 2  Maccttbtrit,  vii.  12. 

•5.  To  consider ;  to  reflect  or  ponder  on. 

"  Regard  thy  danger." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ill.  1. 

6.  To  have,  or  show  certain  feelings  or  disposition 
toward ;   to  treat,  to  use ;  as,  to  regard  a  person, 
with  kindness. 

7.  To  look  upon ;  to  view  in  the  light  of ;  to  con- 
sider, to  reckon,  to  set  down ;  as,  to  regard  a  person 
as  an  enemy. 

8.  To  have  relation  to;  to  respect;  as,  The  argu- 
ment does  not  regard  the  question. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  look ;  to  examine  by  looking ;  to  notice,  to 
note. 

"Regard,  Titinius,  and  tell  me  what  thou  uotest  about 
the  field."— Shakesp.:  Julius  I'nmr,  v.  3. 

2.  To  reflect ;  to  bear  in  mind ;  to  heed. 

IT  Af  regards:  With  regard  or  respect  to;  as 
respects;  as  concerns;  as,  I  care  not,  at  regard* 
him. 

r6-gard  ,  *re-garde,  subst.    [Fr.  regard.]    [RE- 
GARD, o.j 
1.  A  look  ;  a  gaze ;  aspect  directed  to  another. 

"  Beautiful  regards 
Were  turned  on  me — the  face  of  her  I  loved." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ill, 
*2.  Prospect,  view. 

"Till  we  make  the  main  and  th*  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard."—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

3.  Attention,  as  to  a  matter  of  moment  or  im- 
portance; consideration,  thought. 

"  With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right.'* 

Milton:  P.  I..,  xii.  16. 

4.  That  feeling  or  view  of  mind  which  springs 
from  value,  estimable  qualities,  or  anything  that 
excites    admiration,    respect,    esteem,    reference, 
affection. 

"  An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

5.  Repute,  whether  good  or  bad;  account,  note, 
reputation. 

"  Mac  Ferlagh  wa8  a  man  of  meanest  rfynril  amongst 
them,  neither  naving  wealth  nor  power."— Spenser:  state 
of  Ireland. 

6.  Reference,  relation,  respect.    (Generally  in  the 
phrases,  in  or  withregard  to.) 

"  Without  regard  to  any  such  division." — Bp.  Hartley.- 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  20. 

*7.  Matter  demanding  notice ;  point,  consideration, 
particular. 

"  A  sage  old  sire    .    .    . 

That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  'gainst  her  read." 
Spenser.-  F.  V.,  V.  ix.  43. 

8.  (PI.):  Respects,  compliments,  good  wishes;  as. 
Give  my  kind  regards  to  your  mother.  (Colloq.) 

*  JT  (1)  At  regard  of:  With  regard  to,  in  respect 
to,  in  comparison  of. 

"A  litel  thing  at  regard  of  thesorwe  of  belle." — Chau- 
cer: Parson's  Tale. 

*(2.)  In  regard,  in  regarde :  Comparatively,  rela- 
tively. 

"How  wonderfully  dyd  afewe  Romaynn,  in  regarde,  de- 
fend this  litel  territory." — Elyot:  Image  of  Govemaunce, 
fol.  62  b. 

(3)  In  regard  of:  On  account  of,  with  regard  to, 
as  regards.  ( Vulgar.) 

*(4)  With  regard  of:  With  regard  or  respect  to  ; 
as  regards. 

trS-gard'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  regard ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  regarded  or  seen ;  observable. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  regarded;  worthy  of  notice; 
noticeable. 

"A  principle  .  .  .  mnch  more  excellent  and  regard* 
aole.'f—Oretc:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  ill.,  oh.  iv. 

rS-gard  -ant,  o.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  regarder=io 
regard  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Language :  Regarding ;  looking  behind  or 
backward  in  watchfulness ;  watchful. 

"Turns  hither  his  regardant  eye." — Southey. 

2.  Heraldry:  Applied  to  any  animal  whose  face  is; 
turned  toward  the  tail  in  an  attitude  of  vigilance* 
[KAMPANT-HEOAEDANT.] 

ri-gard  -8r.  «.  [Eng.  regard,  v. ;  -er.]  Ono  who 
regards. 

rS-gard  -f 41,  *re  gard  full.  a.  [Eng.  rryard; 
•/uim.l 

1.  Taking  notice  ;  observant,  heedful,  attentive. 

"With  regardfull  sight. 
She  looking  back." 

Spei,ser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vli.  22. 
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/  2.  Having  regard  or  respect ;  respectful. 
"  Her  lord,  with  proud  regardful  grief, 
Upreared  thin  stately  tomb." 

Hlackle:  Lays  af  HI ghlands,  p.  69. 

rg-gard  -f  ftl-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  regardful;  -Jy.] 

1.  In  a  regardful  manner;  attentively,  needfully. 

2.  With  regard  or  esteem ;  respectfully. 

"  IB  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voiced  no  regartlfullyt" — Shakesp.:  Timon,  IT.  3. 

re  gard    Ing,  pr.  par.  &  prep.    [REOABD,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (Soe  the  verb.) 

B.  As  prep. :  With  regard  or  respect  to ;  in  refer- 
ence to ;  respecting,  concerning. 

rS  gard  -ISSS,  a.    [Eng.  regard;  -leu.} 

1.  Not  having  regard  or  respect ;  heedless,  care- 
less, negligent,  neglectful. 

"Charles,  even  at  a  ripe  age,  was  devoted  to  his  pleas- 
uresand  regardless  of  his  dignity." — 3lacaulay:  Hist.  A'tiy., 
oh.  ii. 

•2.  Not  regarded ;  slighted,  unheeded.  (Congreve.) 

r8  gard  less  Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  regardless;  -ly.] 
In  a  regardless  manner ;  heedlessly,  carelessly, 
negligently. 

"I  pass  by  them  regardleasly." —Sandys :  Essays,  p.  189. 

rg-gard  188B  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  regardless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  regardless ;  heedlcss- 
ness,  carelessness. 

"Their  rr<f<ir<lfrx*ii'-**  of  men  and  ways  of  thriving." — 
Whitluck:  Manner*  of  I  If  Knulinli. 

rg-gavh'-Sr,  r.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  gather 
(q.  v.J.J  To  gather  or  collect  again  or  anew. 

"He  .  .  .  renewed  his  provisions,  and  regatnered 
more  force."— Uacklnyt:  Voyages,  iii,  640. 

rg  gat  -ta,  *rg-gat-a,  s.  [Italian.]  Properly  a 
gondola  race  at  \  euice ;  now  applied  to  a  race- 
meeting  at  which  yachts  or  boats  contend  for 
prizes. 

Re-ggl,  a.    [RioEL.] 

r6'-ggl-ate,  r.  «.  [Prof,  re-;  Lat.0e/a<io=a  freez- 
ing.] To  undergo  regelation  (q.  v.). 

rg-£gl-a  -tlon,  ».  [Prefix  re-,  and  Mod.  Latin 
gelntw= freezing.] 

Physics :  Tlie  union  by  freezing  together  of  two 
pieces  of  ice,  with  moist  surfaces  when  placed  in 
contact  at  a  temperature  of  32'.  Regolation  will 
take  place  also  between  moist  ice  and  any  non-con- 
ducting body,  as  flannel  or  sawdust.  A  snowball  is 
formedby  the  resolution  of  the  particlescomposing 
it,  so  are  the  snow  bridges  spanning  chasms  on  high 
mountains.  The  fact  of  regelation  was  discovered 
by  Faraday,  and  the  term  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Huxley,  and  Tyudall.  [GLACIER.] 

*re -gen9e, «.    [Fr.]    Government,  regency. 
"That  swore  to  any  human  regenoe 
Oaths  of  supremacy." 

Halter:  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  276. 

r6  -(SQU-ijf,  *re-gen-cie,  >.  [Fr.  regence,  from 
Low  Lat.  regentia,  from  Lat.  reffen»=regent  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  regencia ;  Ital.  reggenza.] 

*1.  Rule,  government,  authority. 

"  She  .  .  .  had  the  prerogative  of  the  rtgencie  over  the 
greatest  kingdome."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  vi.,  oh.  XX. 

2.  Specifically,  the  office,  government,  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  regent ;  deputed  or  vicarious  government ; 
regentship. 

"York  then,  which  had  the  regency  1n  France." 

Drayton:  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

3.  The  district  or  territory  governed  by  a  regent. 
(Milton:  P.L.,  v.  748.) 

4.  The  body  of  men  intrusted  with  the  office  or 
duties  of  regent. 

"A  council  or  regency  consisting  of  twelve  persons." — 
Hi'.  Lowth. 

5.  The  time  during  which  the  government  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  regent. 

*re-gen  -d8r,  *re  gen  dre,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  gender,  v.  (q.  v.JJ  To  gender  anew  ;  to  renew, 
to  rekindle. 

"  Furth  spirits  lyre  f  reshlye  regendered." 

Stanyhurst:   VirgiPs  .Knrid,  ii.  496. 

rS-ggn  -  er-a  <jf ,  s.  [English  regenera(te) ;  -cy.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  regenerated. 

"Called  from  the  depth  of  sin  to  regeneracy  and  salva- 
tion."— Hammond:  Works,  iv.  686. 

rg-ggn -er-ate,  v.  t.    [REGENERATE,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  generate  or  produce  anew ;  to 
reproduce. 

"Which  regenerates  and  repairs  veins  consumed  or  cut 
off."—  Cudtcortk:  Intell.  System,  p.  167. 

2.  Theol.:  To  cause  to  bo  born  again;   to  cause 
one,  hitherto  born  only  of  the  "flesh,"  to  bo  born  of 
the  Spirit;  so  to  change  the  heart  and  affections 
that  one  at  enmity  with  God  shall  love  him;  that 
one,  hitherto  the  slave  of  sin,  shall  bo  set  free  from 
its  power  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his 
heart.    I  REGENERATION.] 
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rg-ggn  -gr-ate,  a,  [Lat.  regeneratus,  pa.  par. 
of  regenero:  re-=again,  and  0enero=to  generate 
(q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Reproduced. 

'  Whose  youthful  spirit  in  me  rfynrrntr." 

Sliakesp.:  Kiclianl  II.,  i.  8. 

2.  Improved;  made  stronger  or  better.    (Opposed 
to  degenerate.) 

"Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field." 

Scott.  Don  Koderick,  liv. 

II.  Theol.:  Regenerated,    f  REGENERATE,  f.,  2.] 
"Such  as  be  by  his  Holy  Spirit  rege aerate."— Bp.  Gard- 
ner: Explicaclon,  to.  9. 

rg-ggn  -8r-at-gd,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [REGENER- 
ATE, v.] 

regenerated-drift,  s. 

Geol. :  Drift  originally  laid  down  by  ice,  tho  peb- 
bles remaining  angular,  but  which  has  been  subse- 
quently subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  so  that 
tne  pebbles  have  become  rounded.  Called  also 
Drift-gravel. 

re  gen    er  ate  ness,   subst.    [Eng.   regenerate; 
•ness.}   Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  regenerated. 
rgggn8r-a -tion,  *re  gen  er-a-cl-on,*.  [Lat. 

regeneratio,  from  regeneratn*.  pn.  par.  of  rri/enero; 
Fr.  regeneration;  Sp.  reyeneracion;  Ital.  regenera- 
zione.J  [REGENERATE,  a.] 

I.  Orel.   Lang.:  Tho  act  of  regenerating  or  pro- 
ducing anew ;  tho  state  of  being  reproduced. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Biol.:  Tho  genesis  or  production  of  new  tissue 
to  supply  the  place  of  an  old  texture  lost  or  re- 
moved.   In  some  of  tho  inferior  animals  an  organ 
or  a  limb  can  thus  bo  supplied  ;  in  man  regenera- 
tion is  much  more  limited  in  its  oj>orution.    Thus, 
when  a    breach    of   continuity    takes    place    in  a 
muscle,  it  is  repaired  by  a  new  growth  of  connect- 
ive tissue,  but  muscular  substance  like  that  lost  is 
not  restored.    Nerve,  fibrous,  areolar,  and  epithel- 
ial tissues  are  more  easily  repaired, 

2.  Script.  *  Theol.:  The  state  of  being  born  again, 
>'.  e.,  in  a  spiritual  manner.  The  wortl  regeneration, 
Gr.  palingeneaia,  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V.  and  U.  V. 
of  the  Now  Testament.    In  Matt.  xix.  2*,  if  con- 
nected, as  seems  natural,  with  thn  words  which 
follow,  not  with  those  which  precede  it,  it  refers  to 
tho  renovation  or  restoration  of  nil  things  which 
shall  take  place  at  tho  second  advent  of  Christ. 
Tho  other  passage  is: 

"Not  by  works  done  in  righteousness  which  we  did  our- 
selves, but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  through  the 
washing  [margin,  laver]  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ohost."— Titus  iii.  6  (K.  \.>. 
Tho  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  formally  ex- 
pounded by  Josus  in  his  interview  with  Nicoifemus 
(John  iii.  1-1U).  All  theologians  consider  tho  Holy 
Spirit  the  author  of  regeneration.  Two  views  exi«t 
as  to  tho  relation  between  baptism  and  the  new 
birth.  One  considers  tho  water  in  John  iii.  ft,  and 
tho  washing  or  laver  of  Titus  iii.  5,  to  be  that  of 
baptism,  and  that  tho  administration  of  the  rite  of 
baptism  is  immediately  followed  or  accompanied 
by  what  is  called  in  consequence  "  baptismal  regen- 
eration." The  other  view  is  that  tho  water,  wash- 
ing, and  laver,  in  these  passages,  are  but  figurative 
allusions  to  the  power  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  in  remov- 
ing the  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  that  regenera- 
tion is  effected  quite  independently  of  baptism  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone. 

rg-ggn  -8r-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  regenerat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Regenerating ;  tending  to  regenerate ;  regeneratory, 

"Thestrngglingrrff«i«ra/(rf  processin  her."— O.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda,  en.  Ixv. 

rg-ggn  -Sr-a-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  regenerative; 
-ly.}  In  a  regenerative  manner ;  so  as  to  regenerate. 

rg-ggn  -8r-a-t5r, s.  [English  regenerate);  -or.] 
One  who  regenerates. 

"lleis  not  his  own  regenerator,  or  parent  at  all,  in  his 
new  birth." —  Waterland:  Works,  vi.  349. 

r«-ggn  -gr-a-tor-f,  a.  [Eng.  regenerate) ;  -ory.] 
Having  the  power  to  regenerate  or  renew ;  regener- 
ative. 


regian 

B.  As  substantive: 
•1.  A  ruler,  a  governor. 

2.  Specif.:  One  invested  with  vicarious  authority ; 
one  who  governs  a  kingdom  durinu  tlie  minority, 
absence,  or  disability  of  the  sovereign.    In   heredi- 
tary governments  the  regent   i»  iiMially.  hut    not 
necessarily  or  always,  the  nearest  relative  of  tho 
sovereign  who  is  capable  of  undertaking  the  office. 

3.  A  member  of  a  governing  Iwiard  :  a  trustee. 

4.  A  member  of  one  of  the  English  Universities, 
having  certain  duties  of  instruction  or  government. 
At  Cambridge  the  regents  arc  all  re--nleni   masters 
of  less  than  four  years'  Mantling,  and  all  doctors 
of  less  than  two  years'  standing.    At  Oxford  tho 
period  of  legeucy  is  shorter.    Masters  and  doctors 
of  a  longer  standing,  who  keep  their  names  on  the 
college  books,  are  termed  Non-regonts.    At  Oxford 
tho  regents  compose  tho  congregation,  by  whom 
degrees  are  conferred,  and  the  ordinary  l>u-ine->  of 
the  University  transacted.    Together  with  the  non- 
regents  they  compose  convocation  (q.  v.).    At  Cam- 
bridge tho   regents  compose    the    upper,  and  tho 
non-regents  tho  lower  house  of  the  senate  or  gov- 
erning body. 

5.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  member  of  a  cor- 
porate   body,  consisting  of  twenty-one  memlx^. 
which  is  invested  with  the  superintendence  of  all 
the  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  in  tho  state 
which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public 
funds. 

regent-bird, «. 

Itrnith.:  Sericulus  rhrusocephtilus,  a  Bower-bird 
of  extremely  beautiful  plumage.  In  the  adult  male 
it  is  golden-yellow  and 
rich  velvet- black ;  the 
female  is  of  more  sober 
hue,  all  the  upper  surface 
being  deep  olive-brown. 
Tho  normal  number  of 
eggs  apparently  two,  that 
number  of  young  birds 
having  been  repeatedly 
found.  Tho  bower  of  tho 
Regent-bird  (which 
derives  its  popular  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  was 
discovered  during  tho 
regency  of  tho  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  George 
IV.)  is  smaller  and  lo** 
dome-shaped  than  that  of  the  Satin-bird,  and  tho 
decorations  are  uniform,  consisting  only  of  the 
shells  of  a  small  species  of  Helix.  It  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  called  tho  Regent-oriole. 

•regent-oriole, «.    [REGENT-BIRD.] 

trg -ggnt  gss. «.  [Eng.  regent;  -ess.]  A  woman 
who  holds  tho  ofh'ce  of  regent;  a  protectress  of  a 
kingdom. 

rg  -gent-ship,  «.  [English  regent;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  regent ;  regency ;  vicarious 
royalty. 

"Then  let  him  be  denay'd  the  regetttship" 

Skakeip.:  Henry  VI.,  It.  II.,  i.  8. 

rg  *8r  -mln-ate,  v.  i.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  ger- 
minate (q.  v.).]  To  germinate  or  sprout  out  again 
or  anew. 

"His  appetite  regermtnate. 

Taylor.  2  l-kllip  Van  ArtevelOe,  ill.  2. 

r6-g8r-mln  I  tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ger- 
mination (q.  v.j.  ]  Renewed  or  repeated  sprouting 
or  germination. 

"The  Jews  commonly  eipress  resurrection  by  rrgermfn- 
atton,  or  growing  up  again  like  a  plant."—  Gregory:  -Vofrs 
on  Scripture,  p.  126. 

*r4-ggst ,  f.  t.  [Lat.  regestus,  pa.  par.  of  regero.] 
f  REOEST.  ».]  To  throw  or  cast  back  ;  to  retort.  (Bp. 
Ylall.) 

*rg-ggst ,  «.    [Lat.  regesta=&  list,  from  regestus. 


nt-bird. 


-  ,    .  .  , 

a.  par.  of  regero—\a  carry  back,  to  record:  re-= 

.] 
register. 


.         .  —  , 

ack,  and  (jrero=to  carry.]    [REGISTER,  subst.]    A 


re -gen  -g-sls,  subst.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  genesis 
(q.  v.T.l  The  stateof  being  renewed  or  reproduced. 
(Carlyte.) 

re  -gent,  a.  A  ».  [Lat.  regens,  pr.  par.  of  rego= 
to  rule;  Fr.  regent;  Span,  regente;  Ital.  reggente.] 
[REGAL,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

•1.  Ruling,  governing. 

"Some  other  active  regent  principle."— Sale:  Orig.  af 
Mankind. 

2.  Acting  or  holding  the  office  of  a  regent;  exer- 
cising vicarious  authority. 

"The  regent  powers."— 31  ilton :  P.  L.,  1.  697. 


"Others  of  later  times  have  sought  to  assert  him  by 

.    .    .    cathedral  regests."—  Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iii. 

re    g£t,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  yet,  v.  (q.  v.i  ] 

1.  To  get  or  obtain  again  ;  to  recover,  to  regain. 

2.  To  generate  again. 

••  Tovy,  although  the  mother  of  us  all, 
Kegetts  thee  in  her  wombe." 

Ihinrr    Scourge  tif  F"tlyt  p.  62. 

rS  -gl-am  maJ-Ss-ta  -t8m,  phr.  [Lat.|  A  name 
given  to  a  collection  of  ancient  law*  .  parporapf  to 
ha-e  been  compiled  by  the  order  of  David  I.,  of 
Scotland.  It  wan  probably  copied  from  the  Tnn-ta- 
tus  de  Legibus,  written  by  Glanvil  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

*r6'-gl-an,  subst.  [Latin  reph«=royal,  from  ret, 
(genit.  r*sw)  =  a  king.]  An  adherent  or  supporter 
of  kingly  authority. 

"Arthur  Wilson  .  .  .  favors  all  republicans,  and 
never  speaks  well  of  regians."-Hacket:  Life  .,/  Williams, 
i.  39. 


boll     b<5?-     pout,    jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  2hnn.     -tious,        ious. 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-slous  =  Shis.     -ble.     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


regible 


*r«4-I-ble,  tutj.    [Latin  regibiti*.  from  rtgo  =  io 

rulf,  J    (i»>viTuabIr. 

r*$  l-^I  -d«l.  adj.    [En*r.  r-  .-/.]    Por- 

taininif  t<>,  ritiiM.-tiiiif  in.  <>r  of  tho  nature  of,  ri'tfi- 
Eeida. 

"On«  might  *tup«ct  thit  regfri-lal  collection  to  b«  the 
•niritunl  bntathinga  of  an  enlightened  Mwthod.nt.1'  — 
W*te.rlnn<t:  MWA*,x.  186. 

rffc'-l  $Ide,  «.  A  a.  [Lat.  rer  (gonit.  repw)=a 
kin*,  mi'l  <••'•''"  (in  oomp.  -r«/o)=to  kill;  FT.  rtyi- 
cide;  Sp.  A  Ital.  rfffio'du.J 

A.  A**'t>nt<tn! 

1.  Ono  who  iiiunlorahia  sovereign;  the  murderer 
of  a  king. 

"  He  had  written  prnifww*  of  A  regicide, 
lie  had  written  j>ruiMm  of  nil  kin»r-  whatever." 

Hyi-uH:    Vision  ttf  Judgment,  xc»it 

2.  Tho  mordor  of  a  king. 

"  Did  fate,  or  we.  when  great  Atrideti  died, 
Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  regicide  t"  , 

I'ojt';  Homer'*  O>ly**rv,  \-  48. 

B.  As  adj.:  Regie  idal. 

rfi-£I-fQ  &I-fijn,  a.  [Latin  rex  fgonit.  regia)  =  & 
king.  aml/i'V"  t"  ">"•]  A  festival  hold  annually 
at  Komi-  in  celebration  of  tho  ttitrlit  of  Turquiu  the 
Proud. 

re  gild  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Ens.  gild  (<j.  v.).] 
To  gild  anew. 

rd-gime  (g  as  ah),  aubtt.  [Fr.]  Mode.  stylo,  or 
system  of  government,  rule,  or  niaiiawim*nt  ;  ad- 
ministration, rule,  especially  as  connected  with 
certain  social  features. 

"The  new  regime  which  is  to  come."—//.  Klngtleg; 
Rat'eitittnH-,  ch.  x.v. 

IT  The  ancient  regime  :  \  formor  or  ancient  style 
or  system  of  government  ;  specif.,  tho  political 
system  of  France  before  tho  Revolution  of  1789. 

rSg'-I-fflSn,  s.  [Latin  from  rej/o=to  rule;  Sp., 
regimen;  Ital.  regtjimento,} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Rule,  government;  system  of  order;  adminis- 
tration. 

"  \ml  yi-i,  not  through  the  calm  news  of  the  tteaaon,  l>at 
through  the  wiHdom  of  her  [Queen  Elizabeth's]  rrgtmen." 
—ftacvn:  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

2.  Any  regulation  or  remedy  designed  to  produce 
beneficial  effects  by  gradual  operation. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Grammar; 

(1)  Government;  the   alteration  in   mood,  case, 
Ac.,  which  one  word  occasions  or  requires  iu  another 
in  connection  with  it. 

(2)  Tho  word  or  words  governed. 

-'.  3f«rf.  :  The  systematic  management  of  food, 
drink,  exorcise,  Ac.,  for  tho  preservation  or  restora- 
tion of  health,  or  for  any  other  determinate  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  usod  as  synonymous  with  Hygiene. 

r5g'-I  m5nt  (or  as  r&g  -m3nt)  ,  subst.  [Fr,.  from 
Low  Latin  regintrntum,  from  regimen  —  regimon 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.,  reyimiento;  Port.,  regimentoi  Ital., 
reggimento.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Rule,  government;  administration,  authority. 

"The  regiment  of  the  nonl  over  the  body  1*  the  regiment 
of  the  more  active  part  over  the  more  passive."—  H«/r; 
orty.  of  Mankind,  p.  41. 

*2.  Ruloof  diet;  regimen.    (Fletcher.) 
*3.  A  kingdom;  a  district  ruled. 

"That  of  this  land'*  lirst  conquest  did  devise, 
And  old  dlvlfiion  into  regiment*, 
Till  it  reduced  WUM  to  one  nmn'H  frovernments." 

tyenser:  F.  V-,  II.  U.  59. 
4.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

"  That'R  hethatgnllopft  by  the  regiment* 
Viewing  their  i>rep»  rat  ions." 

Btaum.  *  Flet.:  Sonduca,  iil.  S. 

n.  A  troop,  a  number,  a  multitude. 

II.  MIL:  A  number  of   companies,  usually  ton, 
United  under  the  command  of  a  colonel. 

*r££  1  m£nt,  t'.  f.  [REGIMENT,*.]  To  form  into 
a  regiment  or  regimmitK,  with  tho  proper  officers, 
Ac.  ;  to  place  under  military  discipline. 

"In  Mome  countrimi,  tho  citizen*  destined  for  defend  ing 
the  »Ute  Miem  to  have  exercised  only,  without  being,  if  I 
may  K«y  »o,  regimented,  that  in,  without  being  divided 
Into  Kepitr-Hte  and  dint  I  net  Ixxlien  of  troops,  each  of  which 
performed  it*  exercine*  under  1U  own  proper  and  perma- 
nent officwrw."—  .Sm/(A;  HVoJ.A  of  Rations,  vol.  iii.,  Uk.  v.. 
ch.  i. 

rS&  I  mint  ->1,  a.  As.    [Eng.  regiment,  s.  ;  -a/.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertain  ing  to  a  regiment. 

B.  Aattutwt.  (pi.)  :  The  uniform  worn  by  the  men 
^of  n  rugimont;  articles  of  military  clothing. 

"Well,  to  be«ure,  thin  mime  camp  IB  n  pretty  place  with 
their  drumn,  and  their  fifen,  and  their  uiK*,  and  their 
marchea,  and  their  ladlen  in  reaimentat»"—Skertdan- 
til*  Camp,  n.  2. 
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rSg-I  mint  al  If,  »>lr.  [Eng.  regimental ,'•!».] 
By  regiment*. 

r<5  glm  In  al,  a.  [Latin  regimen  (gonit.  >•«••/' m- 
iiii'm  tvi,'mi'-n  uj.  v.) ;  KIJK.  adj.  »uil. -a/.J  Pertain- 
nit'  ur  relating  to  regimen. 

Ti  £l6n,  *re-gl-Oun,  «.  fFr.  rfginn,  from  Lat. 
regiom  in,  aeons,  of  rryio  =  a  direction,  a  line,  a 
territory,  from  re(/o=to  rule;  Sp.  region;  Italian 

l''IIK,f(l-.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  \  lanre  tract  of  space  or  surface  considered  as 
separate  from  others;  a  tract  of  land  of  lance  but 
Indefinite  extent;   a  largo  tract  of   laud    or  sea, 
marked    by  certain   characteristics;  a    district,  a 
county. 

"Sweet  Nature,  atrlpt  of  her  embroidor'd  robe, 
DeploreHthe  wattted  reyivnt  of  her  globe." 

Cuieptr:  Hrrvtum. 

2.  Tho  inhabitants   of   a    particular  district  or 
region. 

"Then  went  out  to  him  Jeruanlem,  and  nil  Judiea, 
nnd  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan." — 31utthew 
iii.  5. 

*3.  Applied  to  tho  upper  air;  tho  heavens;  tho 
sky. 

"Anon  the  dreadful  thnuder 
Doth  rend  the  rtyttin." 

Shakrtp.:  Hamlet,  tl.  2. 

4.  Applied  to  a  part  or  division  of  tho  body. 
'Made  to  tremblethe  reyton  of  my  heart." 

Shaketli.:  Henry  Vlll.,  11.  4. 

*.").  Place,  rank,  station,  position. 
"HeUof  too  high  a  region.'' — ShakfSp.:  Merry  H'tvc*, 
iil.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  livt.it:  Gtog.:  A  portion  of  the  world  contain- 
ing within  it  a  distinct  typo  or  facies  of  vegetation. 
Griscbacu  establishes  twenty-four: 

(1)  The  Arctic,  (2)  the  Europteo-Siberian  Fora«t,  (3) 
the  Mediterranean,  (1)  the  8teppe,  (5)  the  Chino-Japan- 
exe,  (6|  the  Indian  Monaoon,  (7)  the  Sahara,  (8)  the 
Soudan,  (9)  the  Kalahari,  (10)  the  Cape,  (11)  the  Auntra- 
lian,  (12)  the  North  American  Forest,  (13)  the  Prairie, 
(14)theOalifornian,  (15)  the  Mexican,  (16)  the  Went  In- 
dian (17)  the  i 'i.-.'.jtmtorial  South  American,  (1H)  the 
Amazon,  (19)  the  Brazilian,  (20)  the  Tropical  Andeean, 
(21)  the  Pampax.  (22)  the  Chilian  Transition.  (23)  the 
Antarctic  Forent,  and  (24)  the  Oceanic  Inlands  Region. 

2.  Zoogeography :  A  term  proposed  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
Sclater,  in  1S57,  for  the  division  of  the  earth  with 
re-pect  to  the  geographical  dioiributtoB  of  animals. 
It  was  warmly  supported  by  Dr.  Ounthor  (7-Vf.c. 
ZoOl.  Hoc.,  lt*5»,  tip.  373-398).    Mr.  Sclater's  scheme, 
as  modified  by  Wallace, is: 


REGIONS. 


SUB-REGIONS. 


PALJZABCTIC North  Europe,  Mediterranean .for  South 

Europe),  Siberia,  Manchuria  (or  Ja- 
pan). 

ETHIOPIAN East  Africa,  West  Africa,  South  Africa, 

Madagascar. 

ORIENTAL Hindustan  (or  Central  India\  Ceylon, 

Inilo-China  (or  Himalayas),  Indo- 
Malava. 

AUSTRALIAN.  . .  .Austro-Malaya,  Australia,  Polynesia,  New 
Zealand. 

NEOTROPICAL  ..Chill  (or  South  Temperate  America), 
Brazil,  Mexico  (or  Tropical  North 
America),  Antilles. 

NEAHCTIC California,  Kocky  Mountains,  Allegha- 

oies  (or  East  United  States),  Canada. 

Other  divisions  were  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Murray,  in 
1866  (Geoff.  Distrib.  Mammals) ;  by  Prof.  Huxley 
(froc.  ZoOl.  .Soc.,  1868,  pp.  2»t-319) ;  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
BlanfoM,  at  tho  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Exeter  in  1W9,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Blyth  (Mature, 
March  3U,  1S71,  pp.  427-'J9) ;  but  the  divisions  given 
above  are  now  practically  adopted  by  English- 
speaking  naturalists. 

re  gi6n  al,  n.  [Latin  regionalis,  from  regio=& 
a  region  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particular 
region  or  district. 

*rfi  gl-OUS,  a.  [Latin  regius,  from  rex  (genit- 
reyi»)  =  a  king.]  Pertaining  to  a  king;  royal,  regal. 

r8g  -Is  t8r,  *reg  is-tre,  «.  [Fr.  registre,  from 
Low  Latin  reyistruni,  from  regentum=n  book  in 
which  things  are  recorded  (rtgeruntur),  from  reget- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  regero=t»  bring  back,  to  record :  re- 
—  back,  and  gero=io  bring;  Sp.  Si  Itai.  registro, 
Port,  ri'ijintro,  registo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  \nofficialwritten  record  or  entry  in  a  book, 
regularly  kept,  of  acts,  proceedings,  names,  ic. ;  a 
li-t,  a  roll,  a  schedule;  also  the  book  in  which  such 
record  or  entry  is  kept;  specif.,  a  list  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote. 

"The  register"  of  fate  expanded  lie; 
Wing'd  Harpiessnatch  d  th'  unguarded  charge  away." 
i'"l»-:  ll'iinrr'*  Otlygaey,  XX.  91. 


register 

2.  One  who  registers;  a  registrar.    [  LOUD-REG rs- 

TKR.] 

:i.  A  record,  a  memorial. 

"And  now,  sole  rrulxtfr  that  these  things  were, 
Two  solitary  greetings  have  I  heard. 

ir..nl«ir,.i-fn:   TV  a  Friend.     (Aug.  7,  1847.) 

4.  A  device  for  aut<imatically  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  made  or  amount  of  work  done  by 
machinery,  or  recording  steam,  air.  or  \vali-r  pn-*- 
sure,  or  other  data,  by  means  of  apparatus  derivi  ng 
motion  from  the  object  or  objects  whose  fun-f.  ili~- 
tance,  velocity,  direction,  elevation,  or  numerical 
amount  it  is  desired  to  ascertain.  Theroarovarinus 
special  appliances  of  this  kind,  each  particularly 
adapted  for  tho  peculiar  operation  which  is  to  bo 
investigated ;  many  depending  on    the  action  of 
clock-work  mechanism,  which  indicates  results  <in 
dials,  but  others,  as  in  registering  meteorological 
instruments,  having  means  for  recording  varying 
conditions,  as  with  the  anemometer,  barograph, die. 

5.  A  sliding  plato  acting  as  a  damper  or  valve  to 
close  or  open  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  air. 

(1)  The  draft-regulating  plate  of  a  .-tov<-  or  fur- 
nace; the  damper-plate  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

(2)  A  perforated  plategoverning  the  opening  into 
n  duct  which  admits  warmair  intou  room  for  li^at, 
or  fr"-d  air  for  ventilation,  or  which  allows  foul  air 
to  escape. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:   A  document  issued   by  the  Customs 
authorities  as  evidence  of  a  ship's  nationality, 

2.  AfaatV: 

(1)  The  compass  of  a  voice  or  instrument. 

(2)  A  portion  of  the  compass  of  a  voice;  as,  the 
upper,  middle,  or  lower  register. 

' -t  i  A  stop  of  an  organ. 

(4)  The  knob  or  handle  by  means  of  wliirL  the 
performer  commands  any  given  stop. 

3.  Printing: 

(1)  Tho  agreement  of  two  printed  forms  to  be 
applied  to  the  same  sheet,  either  on  the  same  or  tho 
respective  sides  thereof.    Tho  formor   is  usod  in 
chromatic  printing,  where  a  number  of  colors  are 
laid  on  consecutively.    The  latter  is  found  iu  book 
and  newspaper  printing,  whore  the  correspondence 
of  pages  or  columns   on   the    respective  sides  is 
required. 

(2)  The  inner  part  of  the  mold  in  which  types  are 
cast. 

4.  Teleg. :  Tho  part  of  n  telegraph  apparatus  used 
for  recording  upon  a  strip  of  paper  the  message 
received. 

If  (1)  Lloyd's  register :  [LLOYD'S]. 

(2)  Lord  Keijitter :  Lord  C,lr,rk  RegMer  : 

Scots  Lair :  A  Scottish  officer  of  state,  having  tho 
custody  of  tho  archives. 

(3)  Morse  register: 

Teleg. :  Morse's  indicator-telegraph. 

(4)  Seamen's  register:  A  register  or  record  of  the 
number  and  date  of  registration  of  each  foreign- 
going  ship,  with  her  registered  tonnage,  tiie  length 
and  general  nature  of  her  voyage  amlemploymont, 
tho  names,  ages,  &c.,  of  tho  master  and  crew,  &c. 

register-grate,  subst.  A  grate  furnished  with  s 
register  or  apparatus  for  regulating  tho  admission 
of  air  and  the  heat  of  the  room. 

register-office, «. 

1.  An  office  where  a  register  is  kept ;  a  registry,  a 
record -office. 

2.  An  agency  for  tho  employment  of  domestic  ser- 
vants. 

register-point,  s. 

Print.:  A  device  for  puncturing  and  holding  a 
sheet  of  paper,  serving  as  a  guide  in  laying  on  the 
sheet,  so  that  the  impressions  on  each  sido  shall 
accurately  correspond:  or  register  correctly.  One  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  tho  tympan  and  in  cylinder 
machines  on  the  form. 

•register-ship,  «.  A  ship  which  once  obtained 
permission  by  treaty  to  trade  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  whose  capacity,  per  registry,  wag  at- 
tested before  sailing, 

register-thermometer,  «.    [THERMOMETER.] 

rSg  -Is-t8r,  *reg-es-ter,  *reg  es  tre,  r.  t.  &,  i. 
[REGISTER,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  enter  in  a  register  or  record ;  to  record. 

She  that  will  sit  in  shop  for  live  hours'  space, 
And  register  the  sins  of  all  that  pass." 

'  <,<i-lry:  Chanu-trr  »./«»  //o/y  Sifter. 

2.  To  record;  to  indicate  by  n>gi.*terinu. 

"Last  night  at  l>riffie)d  the  thermometer  regttttrttl  fire 
degrees  of  frost."—  Lundim  Krentng  Standard. 

II.  Rope-making:  To  twist,  as  yarns,  into  a 
strand. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Printing:  To  correspond  exactly,  as  column-  ..r 
lines  of  printed  matter  on  oppoHti-  .-herts.  MI  that 
when  brought  tfigetherlino shall  fall  upon  line,  and 
column  upon  column. 


file,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,   .  father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    h£r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh4,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cftr,     rttle,     full;     try,     Sfrlan.     te,    a  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kir. 


registered 

TO^'-Is  tSred,  7>a.  par.  or  a.    [REGISTER,  r.] 
registered-company, «.     A  company  entered  in 

an  official  regilter,  but  nut  incorporated  by  act  or 

•charter. 

registered-Invention,  subat.  An  invention  pro- 
tected by  an  inferior  patent  or  a  caveat  (q.  v.). 

registered-letter,*.  A  letter  which  is  registered 
at  a  post-office  at  tho  time  of  )M>sting,  and  for 
which  a  small  fee  is  paid  to  insure  safe  transmis- 
sion. 

*r6g -Is  t5r-8r,  8.  [Eng.  register,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  registers;  a  registrar,  a  recorder. 

" The  Grocktw,  the  chiefs  reglitterers  of  worthy  nctes."— 
Oalitinge:  Cowiir.  (To  the  Reader,  »7.) 

rSg   Is  t8r  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REGISTER,  v.} 

registering-instruments,  >.  pi.  Instruments 
or  apparatus  which  register  or  record  automatic- 
ally, as  gauges,  indicators,  Ac. 

registering-punch,  s.  An  instrument  used  by 
railroad  and  street-car  conductors  for  registering 
the  number  of  fares  collected;  called  also  belt- 
punch. 

registering-thermometer,  suM.  [THERMOME- 
TER.] 

reg'-Is-ter  Ship,  s.  [English  register,  s. ;  •ship.'] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  register  or  registrar. 

"The  reg  Interchip  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  court  peti- 
tioned for  by  John  George."—  Abit.  L<tu<t:  Hem.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  183. 

treg  -Is-tra  ble,  a.  [English  register;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  registered. 

"It  wan  only  the  combination  which  made  the  label 
regixtrable." — Luntton  Times. 

reg -Is-trant,  8.  [Eng.  register;  -an/.]  One  who 
lias  secured  certain  rights  by  registering. 

r6£  Is-trar  ,  *reg  is  trere,  «.  [Low  Lat.  re»«- 
frariiu,  from  re*/i8/ruHi  =  a  register  (q.  v.) ;  French 
ri'i/istraire.]  One  whoso  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  regis- 
ter or  record ;  a  keeper  of  registers  or  records. 

"The  patent  wns  sealed  and  delivered,  and  the  person 
admitted  sworn  before  the  registrar."— Wttrtuti:  L  iff  of 
Batliurft,  p.  136. 

registrar-general,  s.  A  British  officer,  appointed 
under  the  Qreat  Seal,  who  (subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  may  bo  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Homo  Secretary)  superintends  the  whole  system  of 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

reg  Is  trar -Ship,  s.  [English  registrar; -ship.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  registrar. 

*rSg  -Is-tra  rf,  8.  [Low  Lat.  regittrariiu.]  A 
registrar  t.q.  v.). 

"land  my  company  dined  in  the  open  air,  in  a  place 
called  1'ente  Craig,  where  my  KrgiKtrary  had  his  country 
house." — Al>p.  Laud:  Diary,  p.  24. 

*rSg  -Is-trate,  v.  t.  [REGISTRATION.]  To  enter 
in  a  register ;  to  register,  to  record. 

"  Why  do  you  toil  to  regtstrate  your  names 
On  icy  pillars,  which  soon  melt  away?  '* 

Drummontl:  flowers  tifSton. 

rfig  Is  tra  tion,  a.  [Low  Lat.  regittratio;  Fr. 
registration.] 

I.  Onl.Lang.:  The  act  of  registering  or  inserting 
iu  a  register. 

II.  Lair:   The  transcription  of  documents  in  a 
public    register,    so   that  an  authentic   copy   may 
remain  oven  if  tho  original  be  lost  or  destroyed. 

If  (1)  Registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths:  Tho  actof  registering  these  oventswitli  tho 
(  'lerk  of  the  County  Courtor  other  legally  appointed 
Registrar.  In  somochurches  a  similar  registration 
is  made  for  ecclesiastical  uses. 

(2)  RtgittraNon  of  ships:  Tho  act  of  registering 
vessels  with  the  proper  officer.  It  comprises  tho 
name  of  tho  ship,  the  names  and  descriptions  of  tho 
owners,  the  tonnage,  build,  and  description  of  the 
vessel,  her  origin,  and  tho  name  of  the  master,  who 
is  entitled  to  tho  custody  of  the  certificate  of  regis- 
tration. The  vessel  belongs  to  the  port  at  which 
she  is  registered. 

(:i)  Keijistration  ofcopi/right: 

I.nir:  The  act  of  registering  any  literary  or 
artistic  work  with  the  proper  officer  in  order  to 
secure  the  author's  right  to  print  and  publish  tho 
same,  exclusively  of  all  other  persons. 

(4)  Registration  of  rnten:  The  uttering  of  tho 
names  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  an  election  in 
the  register  or  list  of  voters. 

r£g  -Is-trf,  s.    [Eng.  register;  -y.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  registering  or  recording;  registra- 
tion. 

"A  fee  of  100  dollars  per  head  for  the  future  registry  of 
nny  imported  Hereford  cattle." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

'_'.  A  series  of  facts,  &c.,  recorded ;  a  register. 

"I  wonder  why  a  registry  has  not  been  kept  in  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  of  things  invented." — Temple. 

:1.  A  place  where  a  register  is  kept. 
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registry-office,  «. 

1.  An  oilier  for   the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, deaths,  deeds,  mortgages,  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

2.  Tho  same  as  REGISTER-OFFICE  (q.  T.). 

•rig'-I-tlve,  (i.  [Latin  f.-yo=torulc.J  Ruling, 
governing. 

"Their  reglltre  power  over  the  world."—  C,  f  nil  f  man's 
Calling,  sect,  vii.,  gs. 

rfi  ;gI-U8,  a.  [Lnt.]  Royal;  pertaining  to  or 
appointed  by  tho  sovereign. 

rezius-professors,  <.  pi.  Those  professors  in 
tho  English  universities  whoso  chairs  were  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  In  Scotland,  the  mime  is  given  to 
those  professors  whose  chairs  were  founded  by  tho 
C'rown. 

r$-glve',  r.  t.  [Prof.  re-,  and  Eng.  give  (q.  v.).] 
Togivo  back  ;  to  give  again. 

"Bid  him  drive  back  tun  car,  and  reimport 
The  period  punt,  regtre  the  given  hour." 

Yuung:  Xlgltt  Tliouglili,  ii.  300. 

*re-gle,  »rei  gle,  r.  /.  [Fr.  rtgler.]  To  rule,  to 
govern,  to  regulate. 

"All  ought  to  regie  their  liven,  not  by  the  I'oive'e  De- 
crees, but  Word  of  God."—  Fuller:  Wurthtn,  ii.  668. 

*rSg  -le-mSnt  (le  as  ell  ,  8.  [French,  from  rtgler 
(Latin  reyulo)  =  to  regulate  (q.  v.}.]  Regulation, 
administration. 

"To  speak  of  the  reformation  and  regtement  of  usury, 
by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  discommodities 
thereof.two  things  are  to  be  reconciled."—  Hacnn:  Esnays; 
Of  I'sury. 


regress 


mfint  -a~ry\  a.  [Fr.  reglcmentuire,  from 
rfglement.]  Regulative;  pertaining  to  or  contain- 
ing regulations. 

rSg  -ISt,  8.  [Fr..  dimin.  of  rey/e  (Lat.  regula)  = 
a  rule;  rrgo=to  rule  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Print.:  A  strip  of  wood  or  metal  with  parallel 
sides,  and  of  tho  height  of  a  quadrat,  used  for  sepa- 
rating pages  in  the  chase,  &c.    Sometimes  made 
typo-high  to  form  black  borders. 

2.  Arch.  :   A  flat,  narrow  molding,  employed  to 
separate   panels   or  other   members;   or  to  form 
knots,  frets,  and  similar  ornaments. 

reglet-plane,  stibst.  A  piano  used  in  making 
printers'  reglets. 

r6-gl8B8',f.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  glots,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  put  a  fresh  gloss  on. 

"80  regional  tho  patten's  glosse." 

Ihlriett:  Humtirn  lletiren  «ti  foirth,  p.  8. 

rSg  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  rhfgma  =  a  fracture,  from  rheg. 
nu»n'=to  break.] 

Botany:  A  compound  superior  fruit,  having  tho 
pericarp  dry  externally  and  dehiscent  by  elastic 
cocci.  Example,  Euphorbia. 

reg  nal,  a.  [Lat.  regn(uin)  =  n  kingdom;  Eng. 
adj.  sutF.  -«/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  reigu  of  a 
sovereign  :  used  specif,  of  the  years  a  sovereign  has 
reigned.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  date  public 
documents,  &c.,  from  tho  year  of  the  accession  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  This  practice  still  prevails 
in  Britain  iu  citing  Acts  of  Parliament 

"  Monuments  which  mention  the  regnal  year  of  the 
king  in  whose  reign  they  were  executed  are  also  pre- 
cious."— Atkenirum,  Aug.  23,  18S»,  p.  246. 

r6g-nan-9?,s.  [Eug.  rcf/»an(0,  •-<•».]  The  act 
or  state  of  reigning  ;  rule,  predominance. 

reg  ngmt,  «.  [Lat.  regnans,  pr.  par.  of  re<7no= 
to  reign;  regnum  =  n  kingdom;  Fr.  regnant  ;  Sp. 
retjnante,  reinante;  Ital.  regnante.] 

1.  Reigning,   ruling;    exorcising  regal  authority 
by  hereditary  right. 

"  Mary  bet  ng  not  merely  Queen  Consort,  but  also  Qaeen 
Regnant."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Ruling,  predominant,  prevalent,  prevailing. 

"His  guilt  is  clear,  his  proofs  are  pregnant. 
A  traytor  to  the  vices  regnant." 

Swift:  Miscellanies. 

*rSg  -na  tlve,  *reg-na-tlfe,  adj.  [REGNANT.] 
Ruling,  governing. 

"Right  so  litel  or  nought  is  worthe  erthely  power,  but 
if  regnatife  prudence  in  heedes  gouerne  the  smale."  — 
Chnttcer:  Testament  of  Loue,  bk.  ii. 

•regne,  8.    [Fr.  ,  from  Lat.  regnant.]    A  kingdom. 
"The  people  and  regnis  everichone." 

Legate:   MS.,  fol.  16. 

•regne,  r.  /.    [Lat.  regno.]    To  roign. 

•rSg  -nl-Clde,  t.  [Lat.  regnum  =  a  kingdom,  and 
ccedo  (in  comp.  -c»<fo)  =  to  kill.]  A  destroyer  of  a 
kingdom. 

"Regicides  are  no  leas  than  rtgnMaes."  —  Atlnm:  Wurkx, 
I.  418. 

*r5g  n6  sau  -rfis,  8.  [Lat.  regno=tobe  lord,  to 
rule,  and  8auru8=a  lizard.  I 

Palceont.:  \  provisional  gonns  of  Dinosaiiria, 
founded  by  Mantell  on  a  lower  jaw  from  tho  We.il- 
den  of  Tilgate  Forest,  and  described  in  his  l\~<mder» 
of  Geology  (i.  893).  Owen  i  »,l,,ntography,  i.  248) 
referred  the  remains  to  Ignanodou. 


r«-gOrge  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  gorge  (q.v.)  ; 
cf.  Fr.  reifttrger—ti*  overthtw,  to  >urf«-it.  | 

1.  To  vomit  up;  to  reject  from  the  stomach,  to 
throw  back. 

'  '  When  you  have  regorg'<t  what  you  have  taken  in.  you 
are  the  leanest  things  in  nature."—  l>ri/<ten  Marriage  A  fa 
Mode,  i.  L 

2.  To  swallow  back  or  again.     (7)ryifm.) 

3.  To  swallow  eagerly. 

"Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine, 
Aud  fat  riv<"V''  of  bulls  and  giutt*.." 

Mill,  ,11:  Saauan  Agunitlrt,  1,671. 

rS  grade  (l),r.  f.  [Lat.  re-  =  hack,  ntulgrtutinr= 
to  walk,  to  go.]  To  go  back,  to  retire,  to  move  back. 

re-grade  (2),r.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  grade.] 
To  grade  again. 

re  graft  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English  graft 
(q.  v.i.J  To  graft  again  or  anew. 

"Oft  regntfttng  the  name  cions  may  make  fruit 
greater."—  Bocon:  Xat.  HM.,  S  48. 

re  grant  ,  v.  t.  f  Pref.  re-,  and  English  grant,  v. 
(q.  v.JJ  To  grant  again  or  anew  ;  to  grant'hack. 

"A  charter  rrgrantlng  the  old  privileges  to  the  Old 
Company."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

rS  grant  ,  subsf.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  grant,  s. 
(q.  v.  1  1 

1.  1  ho  act  of  granting  again  or  back. 

2.  A  now,  renewed,  or  fresh  grant. 

"To  obtain  a  rfgraut  of  the  monopoly  under  the  Great 
Seal."—  Macaulai/:  tliitt.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

re-grate',  r.  t.  [French  regratter=t<i  snatch  or 
scrape  again  ...  to  drive  a  huckster's  trade: 
re-=back,  again,  and  gratter=iv  grato,  to  scratch.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  shock,  to  offend. 

"The  clothing  of  the  tortoise  and  viper  rather  re. 
gralelh  than  uleaseth  the  eye."—  Derham:  I'lius.  neulogu, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiV. 

2.  To  buy  up,  as  grain,  jirovisions,  Ac.,  and  sell 
tho  samo   again    in    the   same   or   a  neighboring 
market  so  as  to  raise  tho  prices.    Rograting  was 
an  offense  at  common  law. 

"Some  farmers  will  regrale  and  bay  up  all  the  corne 
that  Cometh  to  the  markets,  and  Iny  it  up  in  store,  and 
sell  it  again  at  an  higher  price  when  they  see  their 
time."—  Latimer:  Sermnn  before  King  Ktirant  (an.  1460). 

II.  Mnsnnry:  To  scrape  or  take  off  the  surface 
of  an  old  hewn  stone  wall  in  order  to  whiten  it  and 
make  it  look  fresh  again. 

*r8  -grat  -Sr,  *r8  grat  -5r,  *re  grat  our,  *re- 
grat-ter,  s.  [Eug.  rrfirat(e);  -rrl  &c.J  One  who 
regrates  or  buys  up  grain,  provisions,  <fec.,  to  sell 
at  a  higher  price  in  the  same  market  or  fair. 

"A  proclamation  made  against  rrgnittern  and  fore- 
stallers."—  Burnet:  Rec<inl,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

*rg  gra  -tl-a  Wr-y,  *r«-gra  -ci  a-tdr  f  <  tl,  cl 
as  Shi  i,  subst.  [Fr.  ?-eivrafier=to  return  thanks.]  A 
returning  or  giving  of  thanks;  an  expn-ssi.ui  of 
thankfulness. 

"To  gyve  you  my  tvgractatory." 

Skelton.-  Crournt  nf  Laurfll. 

*r5-gra-try,  *re  gra  ty  rye,  8.  [REGKATE.] 
1  ho  act  or  practice  of  regrating. 

"  liiche  t  liorw  regratyrye."—I'lerf  Plowman,  p.  42. 
tr8-gr8de  ,  v.  i.    [Lat.  regredior,  from  re-=back, 
and  yrad»or=to  step,  to  go;  gradus=&  step.]    To 
go  or  move  back  ;  to  retrograde. 

trS-grft  -dl-ence,  8.  [Lat.  regrediens,  pr.  par.  of 
regredior.]  A  returning,  a  return. 

"From  whence 
Never  man  yet  had  a  regretltenr*." 

llerrtck:  Sever  twt  Late  to  Die. 

re-gre6n  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  green  (q.  v.).l 
To  make  green  again. 

"Kf  greens  the  greens,  and  doth  the  flowers  reflower  " 
Sylvester:  Tnt  Arke,  66. 
rS-greSt  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  greet,  T. 

(q.  vj] 

1.  To  greet  again  ;  to  resalntc. 
"You.  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life    .    .    . 
Shall  not  regrret  our  fair  dominions." 

M,,ilv,;)..  Kicliarl  II.,  1.3. 
Z.  To  greet,  to  address,  to  meet. 

"I  regreet 

The  daintiest  last."          Skalsrsp.;  Rlchanl  It.,  1.  3. 
re  greet  ,  *.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  greet  (q.  v.).] 
A  greeting;  a  return  or  exchange  of  greetings. 
"  Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet." 

Shaliesp.:  King  Jonn,  ill.  L 

rS-griss,  're  grease,  t.  [Latin  reflresmw  =  a 
return,  from  regressus.  pa.  par.  of  reorcdior=to 
return;  Fr.  regres;  Sp.  regrffo;  Ital.  regremo, 
rigresso.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Passage  back;  return. 

"Free  libertie  of  egresse  and  regresse."—  Ilatltluut- 
Voyages,  lii.  864. 


bo'il,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -•-  t. 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -;ion  --  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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regulator 


2.  Power  or  liberty  of  returning  or  passing  back.       frSg  -n-la-ble,  adj.    [English  regul(ate);  -able.]       trig  -U-lar-lxe,  v.  t.    [Eng.  regular;    -ize.]    To 
"Thou  shalt  have egraM and  re^rex."— Mo*><p..  Merry    Capable  of  being  regulated;  admitting  of  regula-    make  regular;  to  conform  to  rule  or  practice. 

Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1.  tion.  w    .         •  » 

reg  "\L  lar~ly,  *reg  u  lar  lie  adv.   [Eng  reou~ 
reg -u  lar,  *reg-u-ler,  a.  &  s.   [Lat.  regularis,    iar.  .jtf  j 

Veg.Uorphol.:  Tho  change  from  ono  organ  iuto    from  regula  =  a  rule;  rego=to  direct,  to  rule;  Fr.        1.' In  a  regular  manner:  in  accordance  with  rule 
the  form  of  the  organ  which  immediately  preceded    rfgulter;  tsp.  &  Port,  regular;  Ital.  regolare.]  or  established  mode  or  practice, 

it,  as  of  a  petal  iuto  a  sopal.  Called  alsoRogressus.        A.  As  adjective :  "Aat  te 

ri-griss  ,  r.  i.    [REGRESS,  «.]    To  go  back,  to       I.  Ordinary  Language  •  More  regularly  free." 

return  ;  to  pass  or  move  back.  ,.  Conforming  to  or  in  accordanco  with  a  rule  or       ,    , ,  "<"IW">"    "*"*  "  874' 

2.  At   certain    intervals 


The  act  of"  passing  back  or  returning ;  retrogres- 
sion. 

"  Restrains  from  regression  into  nothing."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errorst  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

Regression  of  the  moon's  nodes: 

Antrim.:  Tlie  motion  backward  of  the  moon's 
nodes.  It  averages  19*  19'  42'316'  a  year,  and  the 
node  makes  a  complete  retrograde  revolution  in 
6793-39108  solar  days,  or  nearly  ivti  years. 

regression-point,  s. 


swindled. 

reg    u  lar  ness,  *.    [Eng.  regular;  -ness.}    Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  regular ;  regularity. 
"In  the  regularness  of  shape."—  Boyle:  Works,   iii.  630. 
r«g  -u  lat-a-ble,  adj.    [Eng.  regulatM ;  -able.] 
ASS? customr oVmscfpii^as1:  re^ar    £onabl°  "'  ^  regUl&M''  BdmitUng  °f  '^^ 

•OOPS. 

4.  Belonging  to  the  regular  or  permanent  army.  reg  -U-lite,  v.  (.  [Lat.  regulatus,  pa.  par.  of  reg- 


2.  Acting  according  to  rule ;  governed  by  rule  or 
rules;  uniform  in  a  course  or  practice;  orderly, 
methodical,  unvarying. 

"  Your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular." 

Dryden:  Ep.  to  Mr.  Congreve. 
3. 


trooi 


in  tilt 

at  the  cusp  point. 

rS-grgss -Ive,  a.    [Eng.  regress ;  -ire.]    Passing    .  '•  Bot-  S°f  a  corolla) :  Having  its  segments  form- 
back,  returning,  retrogressive.  '".K  equal  rays  of  a  circle  supposed  to  be  described 


govermng  principles  or  laws ;  to  order,  to  dispose. 

"Critics  would  regulate 
Our  theaters,  and  whign  reform  our  staM." 

Dryden:  Prologue  to  Royal  Brother. 
2.  To  put  or  keep  in  good  order;  as,  to  regulate  a 


papilionaceous  one  is  regular  in  the  bud. 

2.  Ecclet. :  Belonging  to  a  monastic  order  or  con- 
gregation.   [B.  3.]    (Opposed  to  secular.) 

sorrow,  a  word  of  disputed  origin.    Malm  suggests       f-  O"m. :  Having  the  sides  and  angles  equal,  as  a        i.  The  act  of  regulating ;  the  act  of  reducing  to 
Latin    re-back,.  anJ    gratu»= pleasing,   grateful    square, ,a  cubo^ an  CQuilatoral  triangle,  &c.  order  or  of  disposing  in  accordance  with  rule  or 


re-gres  -BUS,  «.    [REOKESS,  «.,  II.  l.J 
ri-grgt  ,  *re-grat«,«.  [Fr.  r<yref  =  desire 


r6g  \j-la  -tion,  s.&a.    t  REGULATE.] 
A.  As  substantive : 


they  desire."  —  Sharp: 

ng  ;  a  sorrowful  longing  or  desire.  jorm,"  it  its  subjects  and  their  disposition  depart        '•  A  Ia'e<  oruer,  or  mrection  from  a  superior  or 

2.  Vexation,  grief,  or  sorrow  at  something  past;    from  the  plan  or  form  conventionally  considered    competent  authority  regulating  the  action  of  those 
.,...    ~»  —  ii  —  t.:  —  .  ------  most  suitaole  to  a  composition  of  its  kind.  under  their  control  ;  a  precept  ;  a  governing  or  pre- 


B.  As  substantive : 


scribed  course  of  action. 

1.  Chronnl.:  A  fixed  n  imbcr  at  each    »-B-  ^  <"*/••'   In.  accordance  with  rules  or  rcgula- 

mouth,  which  nlsistf  in  Pertaining Ton  what  day    tlO11S  ;  Proscribed ;  as,  regulate  uniform. 

"•-i  week  the  first  day  of  each  month  fell,  and       jeg-U-li  -tions,  s.    [Eng.  regulat(e) ;  -ton.]  Tho 


bitterness  of  reflection ;  remorse. 

"A  passionate  regret  at  sin.  a  grief  and  sadness  at  its 
memory,  enters  us  into  God's  roll  of  mourners."— Decay 
of  Piety. 

"la  It  a  virtue  to  have  some  ineffective  regrets  to  dam-    alsotho  age  of  the  moon  on  the  first  day  of  each  official  codes  or  rules  for  the  guidance  of  military 

nation,  and  such  a  virtue  too,  as  shall  balance  all  our     month.  and  naval  officers 

vice>Y"-Oe«iK  of  Piety.                                                             2.  Mil. :  \  soldier  belonging  to  a  permanent  army,  ,«„                                r_, 

ri-grSt,  r.  /.  [French  regretter;  O.  Fr.  rcgrater,    as  .".">  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  as  distin-  reg  -U-M-WW,  «.    [Eng.  reguhit(e) ;  -ive.] 

rtgrettr.]    [REGRET,  s.]                                                     guished  from  tlie  national  guard  or  state  militia.  !•  Ord.Lang.:  Regulating;  tending  or  serving  ta 

jeuerally  used  in  tho  plural.  regulate. 

"A  fair  sized  army  corps  isunder  arms  in  Chicago.    Al-  "Submitting  their  multitude  to  a  certain  regulative: 

together  it  numbers  nearly  6.000  soldiers,  and  of  these  principle  placing  them  under  the  control  of  our  minds." 

over  l,900^Kr»  regulars  and  3,980 uro  state  troops.     The  ret-  —Blaekie:  Self-Culture,  p.  3. 

2.  Uetaph. :  A  term  applied  by  Sir  William  Ham- 


1.  To  lament  or  grieve  over  the  loss  or  want  of ;  to 
look  back  at  with  sorrowful  longing ;  to  bewail. 


"Alike  regretted  in  the  dust  he  lies, 

Who  yields  ignobly  or  who  bravely  dies."  ,     -                     -.-T «--     .-„- 

I'ope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  420  "'"!',*,  coml'rlfe  '<">  troops  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of 

«-,     r     f     i  artillery,   and  twenty-three   companies  of    infantry." — 

•2.  To  feel  uneasy  at;  to  bo  sorry  for  the  exist-  Chicago  Tribune,  Jul^ ^15, 1894. 

IHtnnd^s^ .\shhzt' 'ffirss,1  'Te-wui  gsSSS*^ V:^¥s^Sf!^ 

greedily  listen  to  atheistical  nolions."-O/o»f/"J \:  Sepsis  '"  °"O^iJ!Le.*?;uIa.r,f.hr?>/..?1tri5tl>'  speaking,  the 

r8  gr8t  -f  ul,  «.    [Eug.  regret ;  -ful(l).]    Full 
regret. 

regrT*  ~f 4l~1Jf>  *""'•  [En8'  rf°retful;  ''^  with  regular-architecture,  ».    That  which  has  its 

"He  depart,  out  of  the  world  regretfully."-Oreenhtll:  PartS  8>'mmutricnl  or  disposed  in  Counterparts. 


Art  of  Embalming,  p.  104. 


regular-army,  «.    The  standing  or  permanent 


ilton  to  one  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties.    (See  ex- 

" I  now  enter  upon  the  last  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties 
— the  Faculty  which  I  denominated  the  Regulative.    .    .    . 
latterly  applied  the  name  KeB- 
higuons  that  it  ia 
meaning." — Ham- 

rSg  -U-li-tor,  «.    [Eng.  regulat(e) ;  -or.] 
I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  regulates; 
an  administrator,  a  director. 

"  He  now  refused  to  act  under  the  board  of  ! 


r«-gr8t -table,  a.    [Eng.r^,;  -able.-\    To  be    ar">y  as  opposed  to  tho  militia  o?  volunteer^    and  w«  deprived  both  Ii,  co^S^°'- 
'or  or  deserving  rogret.  y-  aist-  £"»•>  ch-  viii- 


regretted ;  calling  for  or  deserving  rogret 

"  The  regrettable  incidents  that  occurred  in  Madrid" 
—London  Dally  Chronicle. 

rS-grfiwth  ,  «.    [Prof,  re-,  and  English  growth 
(q.  T.}.]    A  second  or  renewed  growth. 
r«  guard   ant  (u  silent),  a.    [REGARDANT.] 
•ri-gue'r    d&n.  «.    [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  guerdon 
(q.  v.).J    Reward,  recompense,  return. 
"And,  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York." 

Shakesp.-.  Henry  VI.,  PI.  I.,  ii.  1. 

ward,  to  recompense. 

subst.     [Eng.  reguerdon; 


regular-body,  «.    [REGULAR-POLYIIEDBON.]  if  Amer.  History:  \  name  applied  in  the  United 

regular-canons,  ».  pi.    [ArousTixiAN.a.]  States  to  the  members  of  n  volunteer  committee 

regular-  curves  «  r>;  which  undertakes  to  preserve  order  and  prevent 

nrves,  s.pl.  cnme  whell  tlie  constituted  authority  has  fail,.,  I. 

Ueom.  :  Tho  perimeters  of  conic  sections,  which  It  has  been  applied,  also,  to  the  members  of  a  band 

arc  always  curved  after  the  same  geometrical  man-  organized  for  the  commission  of  violent  crimes. 


regular-polyhedron,  «.    [POLYHEDRON.] 
regular  sea-urchin,  >. 


•rS-guSr  d6n, 

GUERDON,  S.]     '!''• 

*r8-gu*r  -d6n  _ 
•mi-nl.]    Requital. 

"In  generous  reguerdonment  whereof."—  .V<uAe-  Lenten     toers. 
Btuffe. 

r8g-u-la,«.    I  Lat.  =arnle.]    [REOI-LAR. 


by  OTeqn&Uiina'  motion.    BJSeeUeaib  applied'  ' 
J-  Furnace:  [DKAUOHT-EEOULATOR.J 
2.  Horolotiu  : 


tal  and  ocular  plates.    [Ecmxo.DEA.J     ' 

regular-troops,  s.  pi.  Soldiers  belonging  to  a 
MrawMAt  army,  as  opposed  to  militia  or  volun- 
toers. 

rig  u-lir  -1-tf  ,  »ufc«(.  [Fr.  regularity  Sp.  reau- 
l,iri,lad;  Ital.  regolaritb.]  The  quality  or  state  of 

'' 


.  .  o   sae  o 

'  "Ues  or  ordcrsu(  °  religious    l^jl'«.ro«ulf  r,  or  in  accordance  with  estu'Wi'shed 


wWch  the  pendulum-bob  is  ele- 
vated  or  depressed. 

(3)  The  fly  of  the  striking  part  of  a  clock  or  mn- 
sioal  box. 

u  (i4)  Ao,a™  which  determines  the  length  of  tha 
ba?a?,co  (°T  hra,lr)JlprJn?.of  ?  ^atch'  u 

4"  "  CFa    ** 


file,     fit,    fare, 
or.     w8re, 


amidst, 
w8rk, 


whit,     fill,     father;     w«,     wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    th«re;     pine     pit 
whd,     son;     mflte,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
a,     ce      e; 


rogulatablo 
iam-cylin- 


marine;    g6,     pot, 
ey  =  i.      qu  -  kw. 


regulator-box 

regulator-box,  «.  A  valve-motion  contrived  by 
watt  for  his  double-action,  condensing  pumpiug- 
engiues. 

regulator-cock, «. 

Steam-eng. :  A  cock  used  to  admit  a  lubricant  to 
the  faces  of  the  regulator. 

I   regulator- cover, «. 

Steam-eng. :  The  outside  cover,  removable  when 
required  to  examine  the  regulator. 

regulator-shaft  and  levers, ».  pi, 

Steam-enq. :  The  shaft  and  levers  placed  in  front 
of  the  moke-box,  when  each  cylinder  has  a  sepa- 
rate regulator. 

regulator-valve,  .--. 

Steam-eng. :  The  valve  in  a  steam  pipe  of  a  loco- 
motive engine  for  regulating  the  supply  of  steam  to 
the  cylinders. 

rSg  -u-llne,  ».  [REGULCS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
regulus. 

rSg  -u-llze,  r.  t.  [Eng.  regul(ut) ;  suff.  -ize]  To 
reduce  to  regulus. 

reg  U  lus,  t.  |  L.-n.  a  little  king,  diinin.  from 
rex  (geuit.  regit)=&  king.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  petty  king  or  ruler. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Attron.:  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
zodiacal  constellation  Loo.    A  lino  drawn  from  the 
Polo  Star,  between  the  Pointers  and  the  other  live 
stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  will,  if  produced,  cut  Keitu- 
lus.    With  various  other  stars,  three  of  which  are 
of  the  second  magnitude,   it    forms  a  sickle-like 
body,  from  which  the  Leonids  diverge.    [LEONIDS.] 
Called  also  Cor  leoitis,  or  the  Lion  a  Heart.     The 
Greek   denominated    it    Basilink<is=n    little   king, 
which  was  Latinized  into  Regulus.    [Etym.J 

2.  Chem. :  A  mineral  reduced  from  its  oxide  or 
other  compound  by  fusion  with  a  reducing  agent. 
(Watts.) 

"The  production  of  reuultis  from  the  smelting  works." 
—London  1  >«(/</  i'  l.'ji-'irlt. 

8.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Sylviicln>,  sub-family  Phyll- 
oscopinse,  with  seven  species  from  all  Pala>arctic 
and  Noarctic  regions,  and  south  to  Guatemala.  Hill 
small,  broad  at  base  ;  nostrils  semi-lunar,  covered 
with  membranous  scale  j  bill  very  slightly  forked ; 
tarsi  with  one  long  scale  in  front. 

rS-gur,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Geol.,  ttc.:  The  black  cotton, clayey  soilof  India. 
It  occurs  principally  on  the  table  land  of  the  Dec- 
can  and  in  Nagpore.  It  is  less  frequent  in  Mysore, 
but  re-appears  in  southern  India  in  continuous 
sheets  from  six  to  twenty  feet  thick.  It  sometimes 
rests  on  kunkur  and  gravel.  Though  generally  a 
surface  soil,  it  dips  beneath  recent  alluvium.  It  is 
extremely  fertile,  having  produced  heavy  crops  for 
many  centuries  without  manure*  Its  exact  age  is 
undetermined* 

rS-gftr  -gl-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Latin  regur- 
gitatus,  pa.  par.  of  regurgito,  from  Lat.  re-=back, 
and  gurget  (gonit.  gurgitis)  =  &  whirlpool ;  Sp.  regur- 
gitar;  Ital.  regurgitare.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  or  pour  back  in  great  quan- 
tity. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  city  remove  themselves  into 
the  country  so  long,  until,  for  want  of  receipt  and  encour- 
agement, it  reutiruitatea  and  sends  them  bHck." — Grttunt: 
Sillt  of  Mortality. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  bo  poured  back ;  to  pour  or  surge 
back. 

"  Valvulw  to  let  pass  the  spirits  from  the  brain  into  the 
muscles,  but  stop  them  if  they  would  regurgitate.'1 — Moret 
/minor*1,  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

r6-gur-gl-ta  -tlon,  «.    [Low  Lat.  regurgitatio, 
from  regurgitatut.]    [REGURGITATE.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  regurgitating  or  pouring 
back. 

"To  hinder  the  regnrgitatittn  of  the  fteces  upward." — 
Cuiticorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  875. 

2.  The  act  of  swallowing   or    absorbing   again ; 
re-absorption* 

II.  Pathol.  (of  blood} :  The  flowing  back  into  the 
vessels  of  the  heart  of  the  blood  which  had  just  left 
them.  It  is  the  result  of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart.  It  is  of  three  kinds:  Aortal,  Mitral,  and 
Tricuspid  regurgitation.  In  the  first  there  is  a 
diastolic  murmur,  best  heard  at  the  second  right 
space  and  obliquely  downward  ;  in  the  second  a 
systolic  murmur,  best  heard  at  the  left  of  the  apex ; 
in  the  third  a  tricuspid  murmur  mayor  may  not  bo 
heard. 

re-ha-bll -I  tate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
habilitate  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  restore  to  a  former  position  or  capacity;  to 
re-instate ;  to  qualify  again ;  to  restore  to  a  right, 
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rank,  or  privilege,  formerly  held,  but  forfeited  for 
some  reason.  (Properly  a  term  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law.) 

2.  To  reestablish  or  reinstate  in  the  esteem  of 
others  ;  to  restore  to  public  esteem  or  respect. 

re  ha  bll  I  ta  tlon,  «.  [Low  Lat.  rehabilitate; 
TT.  rehabilitation;^.  rehabilitation;  Hal.  rehaliili- 
tazione.]  [REHABILITATE.]  The  act  of  rehabili- 
tating or  restoring  to  a  former  position  or  capacity  ; 
the  state  of  being  rehabilitated;  restoration  to 
former  rank,  privilege,  esteem,  &c. 

rehash,  ti.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  hath,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  hash  anew  ;  to  work  up,  as  old  material  into  a 
now  form. 

re-hash  ,  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  hath,  a.  (q.  T.)] 
Anything  hashed  up  anew;  something  made  up  of 
materials  which  have  already  been  used. 


',  v.  t.    [Prof,  re-  and  Bug.  hear  (q.v.).] 
To  hear  again  or  a  second  time  ;  specif.,  to  hear  or 
try  over  again,  as  a  cause  in  a  law-court. 
"He  will  one  day  rehear  all  causesat  hisown  tribunal." 

—  Hume:  Commentary  on  Psalms,  /*.  Ixxxii. 

re  heard  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [REHEAR.] 
r6-he'ar  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  «.  [REHEAR.] 

A.  Atpr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  ftubst.  :  Tho  act  of  hearing  again;  specif., 
the  hearing  or  trying  of  a  cause  a  second  time; 
retrial. 

"If  by  this  decree  either  party  thinks  himself  ag- 
grieved, he  may  petition  the  chancellor  fora  rehearing." 

—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  27. 

rS-h8ar  -sal,  're-hear  sail,  're  her  ceal,  *re- 
her-salle,  *.  [Eng.  re  hear»(e)  ;  -at.  \ 

1.  Tho  act  of  rehearsing  or  repeating  ;  repetition; 
recitation  of  the  wordaof  another. 

"  In  rehearsal  of  Our  Lord's  Prayer."—  Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polttv. 

2.  Narration,  relation  ;  a  relating  or  recounting  in 
detail. 

"To  knit  up  thin  discourse  with  n  rehenrsnll  of  at)  the 
operations  nnd  effects  of  the  plants  before  named."—  JP. 
Holland:  Pliiiu,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  via. 

3.  A  private  performance  of  anything  made,  or  a 
trial  before  public  exhibition;  a  general  practice 
before  a  performance.    Full  reneanol,  a  rehearsal 
at  which  soloists,  band  and  chorus  are  present. 
Public  rehearsal,  a  rehearsal  to  which  the  public 
are  admitted. 

"Here's  a  marvellous  place  for  our  rehearsal."— 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  XlyHI's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

if>  hSarse  ,  *re  herce,  *re  lierse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O. 
Fr.  reherser,  rehercer=ttt  harrow  over  again,  from 
re-=again,  and  A*?rrer=to  harrow  ;  herce  =  n  harrow, 
so  to  go  over  the  game  ground  again,  as  a  harrow.] 
[HEARSE.] 

A.  Transit  ire  : 

1.  To  repeat,  as  the  words  or  writings  of  another  ; 
to  recite  ;  to  tell  over  again. 

2.  To  relate,  to  tell,  to  recite,  to  narrate,  to  re- 
count. 

13.  To  cause  to  recite,  tell,  or  narrate;  to  put 
through  a  rehearsal. 

4.  To  recite  or  perform  in  private  for  experiment 
before  exhibition  to  the  public. 

"  Studied  the  character,  which  was  to  be  rehearsed  the 
next  day."  —  (loltlsmith:  Essays,  vi. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  repeat  or  recite  what  has  been 
already  said  or  written;  to  go  through  a  perform- 
ance in  private  preparatory  to  public  exhibition. 

rS-hSar  -s8r,  «.  [English  rehean(e)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  rehearses,  recites,  or  recounts  ;  a  reciter. 

»re-h$at  ,  *re-hete,  v.  t.    [Fr.rehaiter.] 
*1.  To  revive,  to  cheer,  to  encourage. 

"Him  would  I  comfort  i.  and  rehete." 

Komaunt  ,.j  th,  Koit,  «,S09. 
2.  To  heat  again. 

•re-hSlm  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  helm  (q.  v.).] 
To  cover  again,  as  the  head,  with  a  helm  or  helmet  ; 
to  furnish  with  a  helmet. 

"  Incontynent  he  was  rehelmeil,  and  toke  his  speare."  — 
Be.rne.rs:  Froissarti  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

re  Mb  I  tion,  «.  [Latin  re-=back,  again,  and 
habeo=to  have.] 

Law:  The  returning  of  some  article  by  a  buyer  on 
the  ground  of  some  defect  or  fraud. 

rS-hlb  -I  -t5r-jf,  adj.  [REHIBITIOX.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  rehibition  ;  as,  a  rehibitory  action. 

re  hire  ',  v.  t.    To  hire  again. 

re-hQ  -man-lie,  verb  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
humanize  (q.v.).J  To  render  human  again. 

rS-hy-poth'-S-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
hypothecate  (q.v.).]  To  hypothecate  again,  as,  to 
lend  as  security  bonds  already  hypothecated  as 
security  by  the  person  with  whom  they  are  de- 
posited. 


reimbosk 

r*  hy  p&th  6  ca  -tlon,  «.  [Prof-  re-,  and  Kng. 
hypothecation  (q.  T.).]  The  act  of  rehypothecating  ; 
the  state  of  being  rehypothecated. 

rel,  x.    [REE.] 

reich  -ard  ttte  «.  [After  A.  Reichardt,  »uff.  •«« 
(ifin.).J 

Mia.:  A  massive  form  of  Epsomito  (q.  v.\  form- 
ing thin  layer*  with  caruallite  at  Stassfurth  and 
Loopoldshall,  Prussia. 

reich  ite,  *.  [After  Obcrbcrgrath  Reich ;  suff. 
-i.e(.Um.).] 

Min.:  A  very  pure  variety  of  Calcito  (q.  v.)  found 
in  Cumberland.  Named  by  Breithaupt. 

relchs  -rath  (th  as  t  ,  t.  [Ger.,  from  rr .'<•/.  =  a 
kingdom,  an  empire,  and  ruth  (cogn.  with  A.  8. 
rrfd)=counsel,  advice.]  Tho  imperial  parliament 
of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

reich  stadt  (.dtilent),  t.  [Ger.,  from  rv.v/i  =a 
kingdom,  uii(lstit<lt  =  u  city.]  Acity  of  the  Empire; 
specif,  one  of  the  free  cities  which,  under  the  Ger- 
man constitution,  hold  directly  of  the  Empire. 

relchs  tag,  *.  [Ger.,  from  reicA=a  kingdom., 
and  <"•/  iia\  ]  Tho  (terman  diet;  the  iinjuTial 
parliament  of  the  German  Empire. 

r«lf,  rl«f,  *ubit.  [A.  S.  red/.]  Robbery,  plunder. 
(Scotch.) 

*r*l  -gle,  «.  f  O.  Fr.  (Fr.  rlgle),  from  Lat.  i;;ii,l,i 
=  a  rule.]  A  hollow  cut  or  channel  for  guiding  any- 
thing, as  a  groove  or  slot  in  which  anything  runs. 

"A  flood-gate,  to  bee  drawne  vp  and  let  down«  through. 
rrtyles  iu  the  side  postes." — c'umr:  Survey  of  Ctirmrtill, 
fol.  106. 

»r€i  -gle  mgnt,  «.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  rtglement.'i]  A 
rule,  a  regulation,  a  canon. 

"He  should  permit  ...  all  rrivlrments  .  .  .  t*> 
be  conducted  by  moral  demonstrations." — Taylor:  llul« 
uf  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

reign  (3  silent),  'raigne,  'raygne,  *rayne, 
•regne,  'regnen,  'reignen,  r.  i.  [Fr.  rfgner  (O. 
Fr.  reigner),  from  Lat.  reyno,  from  reitnum  —  A 
kingdom,  a  reign  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  A;  Port,  reinar;  llaU 
re</»irtre.] 

1.  To  enjoy,  possess,  or  exorcise  sovereign  author- 
ity;  to  exercise  government  as  a  king  or  governor; 
to  be  king  or  sovereign  ;  to  rule. 

"Better  to  >••  iy»  in  hell  thun  serve  in  heaven." 

.Wilton.  1".  L.,  i.  261 

2.  To  rule ;  to  prevail ;  to  have  the  predominance. 
"  Let  not  sin  rff't/'i  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should 

obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof."— Ktimans  vi.  12. 

3.  To  predominate ;  to  prevail ;  to  be  prevalent. 
"Morearesick  in  the  summer,   and   more  die   in  the 

winter,  except  in   pestilent    dinenseM,  which   commonly 
rfign  in  summer  or  autumn." — Bacon, 

reign  (g  silent),  *ralne,  *rayne,  *regne._ 
•relgne,  'rengne,  «.  [French  rtgne,  from  Latin 
regnum,  from  ret  (geuit.  reyw)  =a  king ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
reino;  Ital.  regno.] 

t*l.  A  kingdom  ;  the  territory  over  which  a  sover- 
eign has  sway  or  rule ;  an  empire ;  a  dominion  ;  a 
realm. 

"Overruling  him  in  his  owne  rayne." 

Siitnser:  f.  <}..  IV.,  ill.  27. 

2.  Royal  authority  ;  supreme  power;  sovereignty; 
sway. 

3.  Power,  innnence. 

4.  The  time  during  which  a  king,  queen  or  em- 
peror occupies  a  throne. 

"A  right  which  wan  before  exercised  and  asserted  in  the 
rrlunt  of  Henry  IV.  .  .  .  and  Queen  Elizabeth."— 
Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3. 

•If  (1)  Once  in  a  reign,  in  a  reign :  Once  in  a  way. 
"  If,  once  In  a  reign,  he  invitee  his  neighbor*  to  dinner." 
—Arlams:  Works,  i.  483. 

(2)  Reign  of  Terror:  Tho  period  in  the  French 
Revolution  between  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  and 
the  overthrow  of  Kobospiorro.  It  lasted  420  days, 
from  M.-iy  31,  1793,  to  July  27, 1794. 

•reike,  «.    [REAK.]    A  rush,  a  reed. 

"  Sea-weeds  or  reike,  rashes,  and  reeds  growing  upon 
the  washes  and  meeres.  serve  them  to  twist  for  cords," — 
e .  UoUand:  Itiny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  L 

r«-Il-lnme,  r«-Il-lu -mln  ate,  *re  11  10- 
mlne.  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  illuminate,  illumine 
(q.  v.).]  To  illuminate  or  ulumiuo  anew;  to  en- 
lighten again. 

rS-Il-16-mIn-a -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
illumination  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re-illuminating; 
the  state  of  being  reUluminated. 

reim,  *.    [  I;II:M.  ] 

r6  Im  bark  ,  r.  t.  A  «.    [REEMBARK.] 

re-Im-bSd  -f,  r.  f.  A  »'.   [REEMBODV.] 

•rS-Im-bSsk,  *re  1m  bosch,  r.  t.  [Pref.  n-,  and 
Eng.  imbwk  (q.  v.).]  To  rofinter  a  lair. 

"Ran  in  and  retmboKhetl  himself."— Howell:  Dodona'* 
drove,  p.  14. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vlon,      -glon  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slons  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


reimbursable 

re  Im  burs  able.  a.  [Eng.  refmJ>wr«0) ;  -able.] 
C"apal>!e  of  iM-ini;  reimbursed  or  repaul. 

r*  Im  burse  ,  r.  t.  [Fr.  rembourter,  from  re-— 
back.  rn;ain.  and  fmbourser=  to  put  into  a  purse: 
*»i-=in.  and  tntufti<  a  purse  (i\.  v.).] 

1.  To  r  i -pi  ace  in  a  treasury,  purse,  or  coffer,  as  an 
equivalent  for  what  has  been  taken,  expended,  or 
h»i  :  to  pay  back,  to  refund,  to  repay,  to  restore,  to 
make  up. 

••Kelmhurflna  what  the  people  should  give  to  the  king." 
—  B<,/ini/fcr<>k».  Dlltertallun  on  Fartln,  let.  IS. 

2.  To  repay  to ;  to  pay  back  to ;  to  give  an  equiva- 
lent. 

"To  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  first 
traveler  he  met."— I'alrg.  .Voml  Fhllutoithu.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

re  1m  burse  m§nt,».  [French  rembour»em>'iit.'\ 
The  act  of  reimbursing,  repaying,  or  refunding; 
repayment. 

"  She  exacted  cautionary  towns  from  them,  as  a  security 
for  her  rriiHolirsciiienr" — ftolinybruke:  Vcnuional  Writer, 
No  '.: 

ri  Im  bars  8r, «.  [Eng.  reimbur*(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  reimhnr-e> :  one  wlio  repays  or  refunds  that 
which  has  lieen  taken,  lost,  or  expended. 

*li  Im-merge  ,r.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  immerge 
(q.v.).]  To  immerge  again;  to  plunge  again  or 
anew. 

•ri-Im  pla?e  , ».  f.  [O.  French  reimp/acer.]  To 
replace.  (I'vtyrave.) 

li  Implant  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  implant 
<q.  v.).]  To  iraplaat  again  or  anew. 

"Godly  matrons  usually  graffe  or  reimplant  on  their 
now  more  aged  heads  and  brows  the  reliques,  combings 
or  cuttings,  of  their  own  or  others'  more  youthful  hair." 
— Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  45. 

ri-Im  pbrt ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  import 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  To  import  again ;  to  carry  back  to  the  country 
of  exportation. 

"Really  exported  to  some  foreign  country,  and  not 
clandestinely  retmported  into  our  own."—  Smith:  tt'eatth 
of  .Y.itiuiu,  bk.  ir.,  ch.  iv. 

•2.  To  bring  back ;  to  restore. 

"  Bid  him  drive  back  hij  car,  and  reimport 
The  period  past." 

Yuuii'j:  Xlaht  Thnughli,  ii.  308. 

r«-Im  pbr  ta  tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  im- 
forlatlon  (q.  v.).|  The  act  of  reimporting;  that 
which  is  reimported. 

re  Im  pbr  tune  .  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  impor' 
tutif  (q.v.).J  To  importune  again  orafresh. 

re  Im  pose  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  impose 
(q.  v.).| 

1.  To  impose  again  or  anew ;  as,  to  reimpo»e  a  tax  ; 
to  reiNi/wte  a  form,  &c. 

••-'.  To  tax  again. 

"The  whole  parish  in  reimpnucrt  next  year.  In  order  to 
reimburse  them."  — .Smirk:  Wraltlt  ofXatloat,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

re  Im  p6  8.1  tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tin- 
position  i.i],  v.l.  1 

1.  The  act  of  reimposing :  as.  the  reimpositionot  a 
tax :  the  rrimpofition  of  a  form,  dec. 

*2.  A  fre>h  or  new  tax. 

"floch  relmixMtltlttn*  are  always  over  and  above  the 
taillnnf  the  particular  year  in  which  they  are  laid  on." 
—Smllh.  Wealth  of  Sal  limy,  bk.  v.,  ch.  li. 

r«  Im  pr8g  nite,  r.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  im- 
pregnate (q.  v.).j  To  impregnate  again  or  anew. 

"The  vigor  of  the  loadstone  is  destroyed  by  Are,  nor 
will  it  lie  reimitreatiated  by  any  other  magnet  than  the 
•arth."— Browne:  Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  ii.,ch.  iii. 

ri  Im  Prill ,  i'.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Kng.  impress 
(q.v.).]  To  impress  anew  or  afresh. 
"  Invigorated  and  rflmi>re»*ed  by  external  ordinances." 

— Jiiknnill:    Life  ::f  Union. 

r£  1m  pris  slon  issns  shi,  •.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  mi;ireMinn  (q.  v.K]  A  second  or  new  impres- 
sion ;  a  reprint  of  a  boolc.  (Spelman.) 

Tt-lm  Print  ,  f.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  imprint 
(q.v.  i.]  To  imprint  or  print  again  or  anew ;  tore- 
print. 

"!>r   John  Rainolda,    his  overthrow    of   stage-playes, 

Brlntixl   ISO*,    and    rtlmprlnted    Oxford    1829."—  Prtnne: 
i<t,;...M,utif,  iii.  8. 

It  Im  prl9  6n,  r.  I.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  im- 
;irii,ni  i,|.  v.).]  To  imprison  again. 

r«  Im  prU  -6n  mSnt,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
iinpri^'iun' nt  (q.  T.).)  Tho  act  of  reimprisoning 
or  the  state  of  being  reimprisoneil  for  the  same  or 
.1  otTense. 

rein,  'rain,  "reign,  'reigne,  'reine,  "reyne. «. 

iO.   Kr.   ri-inr,  rente,   r< »•<<,•      I  r.  r.'-ii<  i,  from   Lat. 
ri-tiiiii.   from    rrtineo  —  to    hold    back,    to   retain 
Sp.  lienda  (for  redina) ;  Ital.  redina.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

li  V  strap  «r  cord  by  which  a  horse  is  driven  or 
controlled.  It  is  fastened  to  the  snafHo  or  curb  on 
each  side. 

"  Yet  held  he  .till  the  ralnet  In  hand." 

l-harr     I'irulll:   Mntldot  1. 

I"-' i    A   rope   of   twisted    and   greased   rawhide. 

(3)  (PI.):  The  handles  of  a  blacksmith's  tongs, 
on  which  the  ring  or  coupler  slide-. 

2.  Fin.:   Any   means  of  curbing,  restraining,  or 
governing;  restraint,  government,  power. 

II.  Arch. :  \  springer  or  lower  voussoir  of  an 
arch,  which  rests  upon  the  imposts. 

'  (1 1  To  give  the  reins:  To  give  license :  to  let  go 
unrestrained. 

"Qtvtny  reins  and  spars  to  my  free  speech." 

Shakttp..  Richard  It.,  1.  1. 

(2)  To  take  the  reins:  To  assume  the  guidance  or 
direction. 

rein-bolder,  «.  A  cliporclasponthedashboard 
of  a  carriage,  to  hold  the  reins  when  the  driver  has 
alighted. 

rein-hook,  «.  A  hookon  a  gig-saddle  to  hold  the 
bearing-rein. 

rein-slide,  ».  A  slipping  loop  on  an  extensible 
rein,  which  holds  the  two  parts  together  near  the 
buckle,  which  is  adjustable  on  the  standing  part. 

rein -snap,  s. 

Harness:  A  spring  hook  to  hold  the  reins. 

rSln,  v.  t.  &  i.   i  I: LI  \. «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  govern,  direct,  restrain,  or  pull  up 
with  the  rein  or  reins. 

"  The  squire,  who  saw,  expiring  on  the  ground, 
Mi*  prostrate  muter,  <••  m'.l  the  steeds  around." 
four:  Uomer't  Hind,  M.  666. 

2.  Fig. :  To  restrain,  to  curb. 

" Rein  them  from  ruth." 

Shakesi).:  Troilut  and  Crfsgida,  v.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  restrain  or  pull  up  a  horse  with  the  reins. 

"Rftn  up."— Scott:  Lard  of  the  Islet,  vi.  IS. 
f2.  To  bo  governed  by  the  reins;  to  obey  the  reins. 
"He  will  bear  you  easily,  and  rttita  well."— Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Maht,  Hi.  4. 

r$-In  an  -gn  rate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
t'nuut/uru/c  (q.  v.).  J  To  inaugurate  again  or  anew. 

re  In  cSnse  ,  r.  t.   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  incense,  v. 
(q.  v.)]    To  kindle  again  or  anew ;  to  rekindle. 
"  Sin-,  whose  beams  do  retncense 
This  sacred  fire." 

Daniel.  Clrtl  Wars,  vili. 

rS-In-Clte',  r.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  incite 
(q.  v.).l  To  incite  again;  to  reanimate,  to  roCn- 
courage. 

"To  dare  the  attack  he  reincltes  his  hand." 

Leicif.  Slatlut;  Thtbald,  ill. 

rS-In-Cor  -p8r-ate.  r.  t.    [Prof,  re-,  and  English 
incorporate  (q.  v.).]  To  incorporate  again  or  anew, 
re  In-crgase  ,  r.  f.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  «'n- 
ereuae,  v.  (q.  v.)J    To  increase  again  or  anew. 
"Their  wounds  recur* d.  and  forces  rrlncreatt." 

Sixiuer:  F.  V-,  VI.  vi.  15. 

re-In-Cur';  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English  incur 
(q.  v.).J  To  incur  a  second  time. 

r«ln  deer,  »rain  -deer,  «rayne-dere,  ».  [A.  S. 
hrAntleor ;  Icel.  hreinn,  hreintlyr;  Dan.  reiisdyr; 
Sw.  ren,  rendjur;  Dut.  rendier;  Oer.  rennthier, 
from  Lapp,  reino.  according  to  Skeat  =  pastnre,  but 
mistaken  by  the  Swedes  for  thename  of  the  animal.] 

Zofll. :  Kanijifer  tarandus,  the  only  domesticated 
species  of  the  family.  It  extends  over  the  boreal 
regions  of  lK>th  hemispheres,  and  runs  into  several 
well-marked  varieties.  Many  authors  consider  the 
American  reindeer,  which  has  never  been  domesti- 
catt'il,  as  a  distinct  species.  The  reindeer  formerly 
had  a  much  wider  geographical  range,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  I"*  rerri  fli/urn  described  l>y  Caesar  as 
inhabiting  Hercynian  forest  (lie  fiell.  (fall.  vi.  26). 
'Ill  it  tin-  Kuropoan  winters  were  much  sevojer  th.-m 
now  may  be  gathered  from  Juvenal  i  vi.  Ml  Hi. 
Horace  (Od.  i.  9, 1-4).  and  Ovid  (Tri it.,  iii.  HI).  Both 

HIM  male  and  female  have  antlers,  nnd  the-e  ar I 

alike  on  both  sides,  the  great  palmated  brow-antler 
Doing,  as  a  rule,  developed  on  one  side  only.  In  the 
winter  the  fur  is  long,  grayish-brown  on  the  body; 
nwk,  hind -quarters,  and  belly  white.  In  summer 
tln>  gray  hair  darkens  into  a  sooty  brown,  ami  the 
white  parts  become  gray.  To  the  Laplander  tho 
reindeer  is  the  only  representative  "f  wealth,  and  it 
-  him  as  a  substitute  for  the  horse,  the  cow, 
MM  sh,.,.p.  and  the  goat.  It  is  extensively  employ,.. i 
as  a  beast  of  draught  and  carriage,  being  broken  to 
draw  sledges,  or  to  carry  men  or  package-  on  its 


reinforcement 

back.  A  full-grown  animal  can  draw  a  weight  of 
3UU  Hi.-.,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  a  day.  its 
broad  deeply  cleft  hoofs  fitting  it  admirably  for 
traveling  over  the  broken  snow.  In  winter  tin- 
herds  feed  in  tho  woods  on  tho  lichen-  which  hang 
from  the  trees;  in  summer  they  seek  the  mount- 
ains in  order  to  escape  the  mosquitoes  and  gad- 
Mi,'-. 

"Remains  of  the  reindeer  are  found  in  caves  and  other 
Post  -pliocene  deposits  as  far  south  as  the  south  of 
France,  this  boreal  species  having  been  enabled  to  spread 
over  Southern  Europe,  owing  to  the  access  of  cold  during 
the  Glacial  period.  It  appears  to  have  continued  to  exist 
in  Scotland  down  even  to  the  twelfth  century."—  Encyc. 
Brll.  (ed.  8th).  vii.  28. 

reindeer-moss,  «. 

Sot,,  etc.  :  A  lichen,  Cenomyce  rangiferina,  which 
forms  the  winter  food  of  the  reindeer.  It  has  erect, 
elongated,  roughish,  very  much  branched  podetia, 
the  alternate  branches  drooping;  tho  apothecia 
sub-globose,  brown,  on  small  erect  branchlets.  It 
is  abundant  in  the  pine  forests  of  Lapland,  and 
flourishes  even  when  they  have  been  burnt.  Rein- 
deer feed  upon  it  and  dig  for  it  when  it  is  covered 
by  snow.  It  tastes  like  wheat  bran,  but  leaves  a 
slightly  burning  sensation  on  the  palate.  It  is  not 
eaten  by  the  Laplanders.  It  is  the  badge  of  the 
clan  Mackenzie.  [('LADONIA.] 

reindeer-period,  ». 

.  Anthrop.:  Tho  English  equivalent  of  Lartet's  age 
du  renne. 

"But  now  comes  the  great  question:  When  was  the 
Reindeer-period  in  Southern  France?  and  what  is  its 
antiquity?  It  is  far  easier  to  indicate  its  place  in  the 
series  of  observed  facts  in  relation  to  ancient  man,  than 
to  assign  to  it  any  definite  antiquity  of  years.  Geolog- 
ically, a  wide  gulf  separates  it  from  tne  Drift-period 
.  .  .  but.  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  seem,  both  from 
the  palieontological  and  archaeological  bearings,  to  be  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  Kjukkenimiddings  of  Denmark 
and  the  Lacustrine  Dwellings  of  Switzerland,  and  very 
certainly  than  the  whole  group  of  so  called  Celtic  and 
Cromlech  remains."  —  Lartet  <p  Christy:  Keltqnltx  Aqul- 
lantot  (ed.  T.  R.  Jones),  p.  26. 

reindeer-tribes,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop.:  The  people  of  the  Reindeer-period 
(q.  v.).  They  seem  to  have  been  hunter-  ainl  li-li- 
ers,  without  domestic  animal*.  They  posses.-ed 
considerable  decorative  skill,  but  their  stone  imple- 
ments wore  rude. 

"  Ktlndeer-trlbes  of  Central  France."—  Wor:  Early  Hit- 
tory  of  Mankind.  (Index.) 

re  in  dupe  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  induce 
(q.  v.  i.  ]    To  bring  in  again  ;  to  induce  again. 
"  Relnductd  that  discontinu'd  good." 

Daniel:  cirll  Wart,  I. 

r«-In-fgct  ,  v.l.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  infect 
(q.  v.).]  To  infect  again  or  anew. 

rfi  In  fec-ticus,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  infec- 
tious (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  infecting  a  second  time. 

re  In  flame  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  inflame 
(q.y.l.J  To  inflame  or  heat  anew  or  afresh;  to 
rekindle. 


re-In-f8rc,e',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  inforce 
(q.v.).]  [REENFORCE.] 

1.  To  add  new  strength,  force,  power,  or  weight 
to  ;  to  strengthen  to  a  greater  degree. 

"To  reinforce  his  rightful  claim  of  homage."—  Water. 
land:  Works,  li.  108. 

2.  To  strengthen  by  the  addition  of  troops,  ships, 
armaments,  <&c. 

"So  the  siege  being  levied,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
entered  it,  and  victualled  and  reinforced  it,"—  Burnet: 
Kecordt,  vol.  ii..  bk.  11. 

r6-In-fb'rce',  «.  [REIXPORCE.  r.]  An  additional 
thickness  imparted  to  any  portion  of  an  object  in 
order  to  strengthen  it,  as  — 

1.  Ordii.  :  The  enlarged  portion  of  a  cannon,  ex- 
tending   from   the  base    ring   to  the   rha-e.     It    is 
formed  in  casting,  or  by  shrinking  on  a  band  of 
metal.    The  first  reinforce  is  that  nearest  the  ln-e.vli, 
where  tho  metal  is  thickest.    The  sec-  >ml  reinforce- 
extends  from  the  termination  of  the  first  to  a  point 
forward  of  the  trunnions. 

2.  A  strengtheningpatch.    It  may  be  an  additional 
thickness  sewed  around  a  cringle  or  eyelet-hole  in  a 
sail  i.  r  tent  -cover:  a  piece  pasted  around  the  button- 
hole of  a  paper  collar,  Ac.  ;  a  patch  on  a  tube.  Iwiiler, 
tank,  ice. 

reinforce-ring,  s. 

Onta>:  A  flat  molding  at  the  breech  end  of  the 
reinforce. 

r6  In  f  bre,e  -m8nt,  ».    [Eng.  reinforce;  -menf.] 

1.  The  act  of  reinforcing;  the  state  of  heinc  rein- 
forced. i  XA'ii1'  */'.  :  1'rifil.  unil  f'rcuKiilit.  v.  '•.> 

'1.  Additional  force  or  -trength.  especially  of  now 
troops,  ships,  armament,  Ac. 

:;.  \ny  augmentation  of  strength  or  force  by  tlie 
addition  of  ,-oinetliing. 


ftte,     fit,    litre,     amidit,     what,     (til.     father;     we,     wit.     he're.     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    tire,    rtr,     marine;    g6,    p6t, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mote,     cob,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rein  form 


rS  In  form  ,  r.  t.  [  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  inform 
(q.  v.).|  In  inform  again. 

•re  In  fund,  r.  i.  [Lat.  re-  =  back,  again,  and 
tn/u«(/»=to  pour  in:  in-  =  in,  and  /iii«lo=to  pour.] 
To  pour  in  again,  as  a  stream. 

r«  In-fftse  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  i,,/u*e 
(q.v.).J  loinfuso  again. 

*r«  In-ggn  d8r,  v.  t.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  iii<;e»- 
d«r  (q.  v.).]  To  regenerate. 

"The  renovating  and  retuyenderiny  Spirit  of  God." — 
Milton:  Kemunslntnl's  Vefrnce,S  4. 

re-In  gra  tl  ate  (tlasshll,  y.t.  JPref.  re-, and 
Eng.  n«/,-<ri /"'••  (q.  v.).]  To  ingratiate  agaiu;  to 
recommend  again  to  favor. 

rS-In-hab  -It,  r.  '.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  inhabit 
(q.  v.).]  To  inhabit  again  or  anew. 

"Towns  and  cities  were  not  reliihttbited." — Milton:  Hist. 
Eiia.,  bk.  ill. 

rein  He,  suM.  [After  Professor  Rein ;  stiff,  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in  octahe- 
drons. Hardness,  4'U;  specific  gravity,  6'ti4U;  luster, 
dull ;  color,  blackish-brown  ;  streak,  brown, opaque. 
Composition:  Tungstic  acid,  70'IJI ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  23'ftS=!»9-99 ;  formula  as  in  Wolframite,  FeWO4. 
Found  at  Kimhosan,  Kei,  .lapan.  E.  S.  Dana  sug- 
gests that  it  may  lie  a  pseudomorph. 

rein  USB,  Tain  lesse,  «.  [Eng.  rei«,  s. ;  -(e«».] 
Without  rein  or  restraint ;  unrest  ruined,  uncurbed. 
(Lit.  &ftg.) 

"Fleet  the  Tartnr's  relnleti  steed." 

H'nrdninn-th:  Expedition  tiftfie  French. 

r5-In-quire  ,  r.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
inquire  (q.  v.).J  To  inquire  a  second  time. 

reins,  Telnes,  *reynes,  'reenus,  ».  pi.  [Fr. 
reins,  from  Lat.  r«n»  =  tlio  kidneys,  the  reins,  the 
loins;  allied  toCtr.  ii/i/ra,  pi. ij/irr;t«*=the  midriff.] 

1.  The  kidneys. 

'i.  The  region  of  the  kidneys ;  tho  lower  parts  of 
the  back. 

"All  living  creatures  are  fntteHt  about  the  ratnes  of  the 
back."— I'.  Holland:  I'liiiij,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  XXV. 

3.  The  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys.  (Frequent  in  Old  Test.) 

Reinsch,  «.  [Tho  name  of  the  discoverer.]  (See 
compound.) 

Relnsch'stest,  a. 

Chem. :  \  very  delicate  test  for  arsenic.  The  sus- 
pected liquid,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
transferred  ton  glass  vessel  containing  small  pieces 
of  clean  copper  foil, and  carefully  boiled.  If  arsenic 
is  present,  the  copper  becomes  coated  with  n  steel- 
gray  film  of  the  metal.  By  heating  the  copper  foil 
in  a  dry  glass  tube,  the  arsenic  is  expelled  and  oxi- 
dizes to  arsenions  acid,  which  condenses  in  shining 
crystals  on  tho  cool  part  of  tho  tube. 

rS  In-gSrt',  r.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  insert 
(q.  v.).]  To  insert  a  second  time. 

rS-In-sSr  -tion,  *.  [.Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  insertion 
(q.v.).]  The  actof  reinserting;  the  state  of  being 
reinserted  ;  that  which  is  reinserted. 

re  III  spect .  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  inspect 
(q.v.).]  To  inspect  again  or  a  second  time. 

rS-In-SpSc -tlon, «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  inspec- 
tion (q.  v.).|  The  act  of  reiuspectiug;  a  second  or 
renewed  inspection. 

re-In  spire  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  in- 
spire (q.  v.).] 

A.  Tran*. :  To  inspire  anew  or  afresh ;  to  breathe 
into  again. 

"  Each  corse  was  reinsptred  with  vital  breath." 

;,.ir>..     Statins:  Thtbald  V. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  breathe  again. 

"His  laboring  bosom  retnspires  with  breath." 

l'<tpe:  Homer's  Iliad,  XV.  65. 

rS-In-BpIr -It,  r.  f.     [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  inspirit 
(q.  v.).]    To  inspirit  afresh  ;  to  give  fresh  spirit  to. 
r«-In-stall  .  re  In-stil ,  v.  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  install  (q.  v.).]  To  install  again  ;  toseat  again. 
"  That  which  alone  can  truly  reinstall  thee 
In  David's  royal  seat."—  Hilton.  I'.  K.,  ill.  372. 

re  In  stall  ment,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  install- 
nit  nt  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reinstalling ;  tho  state  of 
being  reinstalled. 

re-In-state  ,  r.  f.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  instate 
(q.v.).]    To  instate  again:  to  restore  to  a  former 
state  or  position  ;  to  put  again  in  possession. 
"Reinstate  us  on  the  rock  of  peace." 

Yuunu:  .VitfAf  Thinltjhtts,  ii. 

re  In  state  ment,  n.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  i/i- 
s/uiVmenMq.  v.).]  The  act  of  reinstating :  the  state 
of  being  reinstated  ;  restoration  to  a  former  state  ur 
position;  reestablishnirnt. 

"A  final  rriint'itrtnent  of  her  in  her  husband's  favor." — 
Bp.  ll'irxlry:  Smitim*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 
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tr«  In  sta  tlon,  «.  [Kiu-.n-i 

act  of  reinstating;  reinstatement. 

"The  hope  of  reinstall-in   Into  the  good  graceniif  the 
nncle."— Fue:  Thon  Art  the  .U,m. 


reive 


rS-In-Strnct  ,  r.  t.     \  I'ref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
(q.v.).]    Toinstriirt  anew. 

"  Being  refn>ti-ucl,<t  In  the  faith."—  Walerlaail  :   Hurts, 
vi.  364. 


re  In  sUr  -an?e  (t  as  sn),  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  En*. 
insurance  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Tho  act  of  reinsuring;  a  second  or  renewed 
insurance. 

2.  A  contract  by  which  a  first  insurer  relieves 
himself  from  tho  risks  which  he  had  undertaken, 
and  devolves  them  upon  other  insurers,  called  rein- 
surers. 

re  In  sure  (Sassh),  r.  f.  fPref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
t'luwre  (q,  v.).]  ToinsuroHgain  ;  to  insure  a  second 
time,  so  as  to  relievo  the  first  insurer  of  his  risk. 

rS-In  Stir'  8r  (S  as  Sh),  «.  [Eng.  rei»i*ur(e)  ;  -er.] 
One  who  reinsures;  one  who  takes  a  reinsurance 
(q.  v.). 

r€  In  t6  grate,  r.  t.  (Fr.  reintfarer.  from  Lat. 
redinfe<;ro=to  nMliutegrato  (q.v.).]  To  renew  in 
any  state  or  quality  ;  to  repair,  to  restore. 

rS  In  tS  gra  tlon,  ».  [REINTEOBATK.]  Tho  act 
of  reintegrating;  n  renewing  or  restoring. 

r«  In  t«r  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  />i/er(q.v.).] 
To  inter  again;  to  rebury. 

r«-In  t8r-r6  gate,  v.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
mferruj/afe  (q.  v.).  ]  To  interrogate  again  or  anew  ; 
to  question  repeatedly. 

re  In  thrdne  ,  f.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  aiul  Eug.  inthrone 
(q.  v.J.]  To  place  or  set  on  n  throne  again. 

re  In  tr6  dQce  ,  r.  f.  (Prefix  re-,  and  English 
introduce  Iq.  v.).]  To  introduce  again  or  anew. 

rS-In  tr6  due  -tlon.  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
itifi-'iilintri'ii  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reintroilucing;  the 
state  of  being  reiutroduced. 

trS-In  -ttn  date,  r.  f.     (Prefix  re-,  and  English 
inundate  (q.  v.).]    To  inundate  again. 
r«  In-vSst  ,  r.  /.    [Prefix  re-,  and  English  mre«< 

1.  To  invest  anew. 

2.  To  invest  or  lay  out,  as  money,  anew. 
r«-In-vgs  -tl  gate,  i'.  t.    (  Pref.  re-,  and  English 

investiyate  (q.  v.j.J    To  investigate  again  or  anew. 
rS-In  v8s-«-ga  -tlon,  ».    (Pref.  re-,  and  English 
investigation  (q.  v.).J    A  second  or  renewed  investi- 
gation. 

rS-In-v8st  -mint,  ».  (Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  Invest- 
ment (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  reinvesting  ;  a  second  or 
repeated  investment. 

rS-In-Tlg  -Sr-ate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
invigorate  {q.  v.).]  To  reanimate;  to  give  fresh 
vigor  or  spirit  to. 

rS  In-v8lve  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  involve 
(q.v.).]  To  involve  again  or  anew. 

rein-ward  -tl-a,  ».  (Named  after  G.  C.  Rein- 
wardt,  a  Dutch  botanist.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Linaceip.  ReinimrrltintrigyHa, 
which  grows  in  thoHimalayas,  is  said  to  bo  used  as 
a  medicine  for  founder  in  cattle.  (Dr.  Stewart.) 
It  is  often  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  its  large, 
handsome  yellow  Bowers. 

relrd,  v.  i.  [REIRD,  r.]  To  f>hout:  to  make  a 
loud  or  crashing  noise;  to  break  wind.  (Scotch.) 

relrd,*.  [A.  S.  reird=the  voice.]  Noise,  shout- 
ing; the  act  of  breaking  wind.  (Scotch.) 

rSls,  «.  [Arab,  reu,  ral«=hoad,  chief.]  Ahead, 
a  chief,  a  leader,  a  captain. 

reis-effendi,  «.  One  of  the  chief  Turkish  officers 
of  state  ;  hois  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs. 

relse,  *rys,  *ryse,  »•  [A-  S.  hrls;  Icel.  hrls;  Dan. 
riu;  Ger.  rei*;  Sw.  ris.]  A  branch  of  a  young  tree  ; 
a  sapling.  (Scorch.) 

•rilse,  ».  [Gr.=a  journey,  travel.]  A  journey. 
(Holland.) 

Rei  set,  «.  [Jules  Reiset,  a  French  chemist  and 
author.] 

Relset's  salts,  «.  pi. 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  the  diammonio-  and  to- 
trammonio-platinous  salts  discovered  by  Reiset. 

Rels   ner,  .--.    [See  tho  compound.] 

Relsner-  work,  .-•.  A  kind  of  inlaid  cabinet  work, 
on  the  principle  of  lln  hi  (q.  v.).but  differing  in  ln-in^ 
composed  of  wooiU  of  con  trusted  color,  while  lln  hi 
used  metals  and  tortmsf->ln-ll  hy  prcfi-rrncf.  Named 
after  its  inventor.  Reisner,  a  German  workman  in 
the  time  of  Louis  X  1  V. 

rels  sacn  Sr-He,  ».  [After  Carl  Reisgacher  of 
II.-i~teiiii  suff.  -ite  (A/i«.).] 

.Will.:  A  varii'ty  of  Wad  (q.  v.)  containing  nearly 
IT  iierci'ut.  of  water.  Found  at  Gastein,  Salzburg. 


;-ion.]  Tho       relss  -Ite,  *.    (After  W.  Rehw;  raff,  -ite  (.Vi.i.l.J 
Min.:  A  zei.litio  mineral  differing  from  epistilbitA 
i'l.  v.i  only  in  hardness,  and  tint  it  i-  -.ud  t.>  con- 
l.iiii  alkalies. 

Relss   n«r, «.    (Name  of  tho  discoverer.]    (See 
otym.  ami  comiiouiid.) 
Reissner's  membrane, «. 

Anal.:  A  membrane  separating   tin-  *r<i/<i  iv«/i- 
fculi  from  the  canal  of  the  rorhloa  in  the  ear. 


r«  Is  su  »  ble  (ss  as  shi,  <i.  (Bug.  r,-isn(e); 
•able.]  Callable  of  being  reissuiil. 

r«  Is  sue  (ss  as  sh).  v.  I.  &i.  [Prof.  re-,  and 
bug.  issue,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Trans.:  To  issue,  put  forth,  or  send  out  a  sec- 
ond time;  as,  to  rtioiie  bunk-notes. 

B.  I  at  runts.:  To  issue,  come,  or  go  forth  again, 
re  Is    sue  IBS  as  »h).«.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English. 

issue,  s.  (q.  v.)  ]    A  second  issue. 

reist  (1),  r.  t.  [Dan.  rfc/e  =  to  broil.]  [ROAST,  r.] 
To  dry  by  the  hent  of  the  euu  or  with  smoke ;  as. 
to  rei*f  fish  or  bacon. 

reist  (•_'),  r.  t.&i.   (REBUT.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  to  stand  still ;  to  arrest  ID  a 
course. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  flop  obstinately;  to  stick  fast  in 
tho  middle;  to  be  restive. 

"To  be  plain  wi*  ye,  our  powny  relttt  a  bit."— Scotti 
Antiquary,  ch.  XV. 

riit,  «.  [Dutch  rief;  Ger.  rief,  ried.J  [  KHI.II.] 
Sedge  or  sea-weed  ;  reeds. 

"Theonely  n>h  that  buildeth  upon  the  ri-ttr*  and  moss* 
of  the  sea."-/1.  IIMand;  Ilini,  bk.  ll.,  ch.  xxvl. 

reit-bok,  K.    [RIETBOK.] 

reit  er, 'relst  er,  ».  [Ger.l  A  rider,  a  trooper  r 
one  of  the  German  cavalry  of  tho  fourteenth  ana 
fifteenth  centuries. 

tre  It   er  ant.  a.   [Low  Latin  reifrrnn«,  pr.  par, 
of  re»'tero=to  reiterate  (q.  v.).]    Reiterating. 
"Hero  retterant  f  n  the  wilderness." 

K,  It.  llrtitrninu,  in  An>i<ui'l<ilr. 

re  It    er  ate.  v.  t.    [Latin  i,  .    l.aek.  again,  and 

Herat  us,  pa.  par.  of  ifcm=t<>  repeat,  from  iterum  = 

again;  Fr.  reiterer;  llal.  reireriire;  Sp.  reiterar.J 

1.  To  repeat  again  and  again;  to  do  or  suy  (but 

especially  tho  latter)  repcatnlly. 

"Reiterated  as  the  i/hei*)  of  time 
Kuns  round."  (Vwpcr.  Task,  lil.  626. 

*-.  To  walk  over  again;  to  pass  or  go  along  re- 
peatedly . 

"  No  more  shall  I  reiterate  thy  strand." 

Herrick:  Ills  Team  to  Tamest*. 

fre-It  - ir  ate,  a.  [REITERATE,  r.]  Reiterated, 
repeated. 

"  It  was  never  taught  to  be  reiterate." — Gardner:  Trite. 
Catholic  Faith,  fol.  145. 

ri  It  -3r  at  id,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REITERATE,  c.J 

re  It  er  it  ed  If,  ativ.  [Eng.  reiterated;  -ly.\ 
By  or  with  reiteration  ;  rc|>eate<lly. 

r«-It-8r-a  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  reiteralio;  Fr.  rfttera- 
fioii.]  Tho  act  of  reiterating  or  repeating;  repeti- 
tion. 

"A  perflte  worke  ones  consummate  in  perfection  with- 
out neceMitle  of  reiteration." — Gardner;  True  fnlholto- 
Faith,  fol.  149. 

ri-It  -ir  i  tlve,  *.    [Eng.  re«ero/(e) ;  -<«.] 

1.  A  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  repeated  go  as  to 
form  a   reduplicated   word;    as,  Tittle-tattle  is  a 
reiterative  of  tattle. 

2.  Gram.:  A  word,  as  a  verb,  signifying  repeated 
or  intense  action. 

reith  r&  d&n,  «.  [Or.  rheithron=*  river;  »nff. 
•f Kit  in.  J 

Zoology:  A  genus  of  Hurinrp,  with  three  specie*: 
Rritkrodm  cnniculoides,  the  Rabbit-like  Reithro- 
don,  from  Pata- 
gonia ;  K.  tyjii- 
cus,  from  La 
Plata;  and  R. 
ch inchi 1 1  aides, 
from  tho  Straits 
of  Magellan.  The 
profile  i-  arched, 
the  eyes  large, 
ears  hairy,  first 
and  fifth  toes  of 
hind  feet  very 
short,  upper  inci- 
sors grooved. 
Tho  first  species 
was  discovered 
by  Darwin.  Fur  yellowish-gray,  mixed  with  black, 
throat  and  belly  pale  yellow,  ramp  and  feet  white. 
Length  of  head  and  body  about  seven  inches,  tail 
half  as  much  more. 

rilve,  v.  t.  [REAVE.]  To  rob,  to  plunder,  t..  pil. 
lage. 


Head  of  Reithnxlon 
Cuniculoides. 


btill,     b6y;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  xnun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  sh&s.     -ble,     -die.     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


reiver 

rtlT'-Jr.  tuM.  [Eng.  reit'M !  -tr.l  A  robber: 
fcpooilirally.  one  who  lived  on  the  borders  between 
Eiiulaml  ami  Scollaml,  imd  lived  by  stealing  cattle 
inn)  -lifi'ii  from  tin-  opposite  marches. 

"Alight  .  .  .  !•  thrown  on  the  plantation*  of  Ulster 
by  certain  bold  Border  reivers."— London  Dalit  Hem. 

Tf  JJSct  ,  *re  Jecte,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  rejecter  (French 
reji'trr),  from  tat. rejecttu,  pa.  par.  of  rrjiei»=tu 
reject :  re-  =  back,  again,  and  jacio=to  throw ;  Ital. 
rmttar*.] 

1.  To  throw  away  as  useless,  worthless,  vile,  or 
bad  :  to  discard,  to  cast  off  or  away,  to  renounce. 

2.  To  refuse  to  accept  or  receive ;  to  despise,  to 
repel. 

"The  bent  counsels  are  iwvonwt  rejected  by  them." — 
ftlltingjleet:  Sermons,  rol.  I.,  Mr.  7. 

8.  To  refuse  to  grant ;  as,  to  reject  a  petition  or 
request. 

rS  jSct  9.  ble,  *r6  J«ct -I-ble,  a.  [Ens:,  reject; 
-alili-.]  Capable  of  being  rejected ;  fit  or  deserving 
to  bo  rejected. 

"How  far  eligible  .  .  .  and  how  far  rejectlble."— 
Ktchardsou:  clnritsti,  i.  280. 

rS  jSc  ta  men  -tft,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  rejecto=ta  throw 
•way.]  (.REJECT.]  Things  thrown  out  or  away. 

"  Picking  up  its  sustenance  from  the  rejectamenta  of  the 
•ea." — Montague-  Ornithological  Dictionary. 

•rS  J8c-t4  nS-OUS,  adj.  [Lat.  rejectaneus,  from 
rrjrrti>=tu  throw  away,  to  reject  (q.  v.).]  Rejected, 
discarded ;  not  chosen  or  received. 

"Other*  are  Impure  and  profane,  rejectaneous  and 
reprobate  people,  to  whom  God  beareth  no  good  will  or 
regard." — Barntie:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  29. 

r«  JJSct  -8r,  'rS  JSct  -5r,  «.  [Eng.  reject;  -«r.] 
Ono  who  rejects  or  refuses. 

" The  rejector*  of  it  [Revelation],  therefore,  would  do 
•well  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  they  stand."— 
\\~<ti-!nirttm:  H'orfru,  VOK  ix.,  ser.  13. 

r5  J$C'-tlon,  8ubnt,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rejectionem, 
accus.  of  rejectio,  from  rejectu*,  pa.  par.  of  rejicio— 
to  reject  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  rejecting,  discarding, 
renouncing,  or  refusing;  a  refusal  to  accept  or 
grant ;  the  state  of  being  rejected. 

"Yet  did  they  to  the  last  stand  out  in  their  opposition 
•of  him  and  his  gospel,  even  to  the  flnal  rejection  of  their 
iiui  i. ni." — Sharp:  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

rS  Jgc-U-tlOUS,  adj.  [REJECT.]  Descrying  of 
being  rejected;  implying  or  requiring  rejection; 
rejec  table. 

"They  constituted  some  legitimate  and  other  rejectl- 
ttoin  days." — t'tiiltrnrtft:  Sermon*,  p.  23. 

rS  JSct'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  reject;  -ire.]  Rejecting; 
tending  to  reject  or  cast  away. 

re  ject  ment,  «.  [Eng.  reject;  -ment.]  Matter 
rejected  or  thrown  away. 

ri-Jtflje',  *re-JolBe,  *re  Jolsse,  *re  Joyse,  v.  i. 
At.  (O.  Fr.  resjols-,  stem  of  pr.  par.  of  re/y'olr  (Fr. 
rejot*ir)  =  to  gladden,  to  rejoice,  from  r*"-  =  a«ain, 
and  eqjolr  (Fr.  ej'ouir)  =  to  rejoice,  from  Lat.  ex- = 
out,  andjolr  (French  jouir),  from  Lat.  gaudeo=to 
rejoice.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To   be  glad  or  joyful;    to  joy;    to 
exult;    to  feel  joy  or  gladness   in  a  high  degree. 
{Often  followed  by  at,  in,  tin  account  of,  AC.) 

"Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them 
that  weep."— Ham.  ill.  16. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden;  to  fill  with  joy  or 
gladness ;  to  cause  to  exult,  to  exhilarate. 

"It  rejotceth  my  intellect." — shakesp.:  Love's  Labor1* 
Lout,  T.  I. 

••J.  To  be  joyful  at ;  to  feel  joy  on  account  of. 
"  Ne'er  mother  rejoiced  deliverance  more." 

Shakesp..  Cymbellne,  T.  5. 

*ri  J61$e  ,«.  [REJOICE,  v.]  The  act  or  state  of 
rejoicing.  (Browne.) 

•ri  J6~lc,e  ment,  ».  [Eng.  rejoice;  -men!.]  The 
act  of  rejoicing. 

"To  the  great  comfort  and  rejoicement  of  them  all." — 
Ooldlnge.  Co-tar,  p.  138. 

ri-J6l9  -«r,  *re-Joyc-er,  ..  [Eng.  rejoic(e),  v.; 
•er.] 

1.  One  who  rejoices. 

"A  rrjnicrr  in  the  unavoidable  damnation  of  the  great- 
«*t  part  of  mankind."—  Tailor:  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

2,  One  who  causes  to  rejoice. 

rS  J6"lc   Ing,  pr.  par., a,  As.    [  REJOICE,  t'.] 
A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
Tcrb.) 

C.  AstubttanJire: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  joy  or  gladness ;  joy- 
fulness. 

"Ofttimea  their  rejoicing  ends  In  tears,  and  their  sun- 
shine in  a  cloud." — Bunyan:  l'it<jrim'«  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  The  expression  of  joyfulnexs  ;  festivity. 
8.  The  subject  of  joy.    (Pialm  cxix.  111.; 
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p*-J6l9  -Ing-tf ,  adv.  [Eng. rejoicing;  -ly.]  With 
rejoicing  or  joyfulness ;  exnltiugly  ;  joyfully. 

"She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be  merry." 

—  Shakes,:,:  Cymbellne,  iii.  S. 

•re  Joie,  r.  i.    fREJOiCE,  i-.]    To  rejoice. 
r«  Join.  »re  Jolne,  »re  Joyne,  t-.  r.A  i.   [French 
rejoindre.']    |  Jinx,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  join  again;  to  reunite  again  after  separa- 
tion. 

2.  To  loin  the  company  of  again ;    to  associate 
one's  self  with  again. 

"  Receive  the  one,  and  soon  the  other 
Will  follow  to  rejoin  hit  brother." 

Cooper:  Terpstehore. 

3.  To  answer;  to  say  in  answer;  to  reply  (with  a 
clause  as  object). 

"For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend, 
Rejotn'd  the  matron." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  146. 

B.  fnlratuilive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  answer  to  a  reply ;  to  reply. 

2.  Law:  To   answer,   as   the   defendant    to   the 
plaintiff's  replication. 

rSJ61n-dSr.  »re-Joynder,  *  re-Joyn-dre,  ». 
[Fr.  rejoindre  — to  rejoin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  answer  to  a  reply;  a  reply  or 
answer  generally. 

"His  late  rej^>ynder  written  against  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury."—Fox;  Martyr*,  p.  1,766. 

2.  Late:  The  answer  of  a  defendant  to  the  plaint- 
iff's  replication,  being   the    fourth   stage  in    the 
pleadings  in  an  action.    It  is  followed  by  a  surre- 
joinder (q.  v.). 

"The  replication  must  support  the  declaration,  and  the 
rejoinder  must  support  the  plea,  without  departing  out  of 
it."— Hlackslone.  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

rS  Join  dSr,  *re  Joyn-der,  v.i.  [REJOINDER,  «.] 
To  make  reply ;  to  reply. 

"Nathan  shall  rejoynder  with  a  Thou  art  the  man." — 
llammonil:  Works,  iv.  604. 

•rg-Joln  -dure,  «.  [REJOIN.]  The  act  of  rejoin- 
ing or  joining  again. 

"  Beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure." 

Shakesp.  •  Trotlut  and  Cresslda,  iv.  4. 

rf-Jfilnf,  *re-Joynt,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
joint  (q.  T.).] 

1.  To  joint  anew ;  to  reunite  the  joints  of. 

"  Ezekiel  saw  dry  bones  rejounted  and  relnspired  with 
life."— /*«rroKV  Resurrection  of  the  Body  or  Fleth. 

2.  To  fill  up  the  joints  of,  as  of  stones  or  bricks  in 
buildings,  when  the  mortar  has  been  displaced  by 
ago  or  the  action  of  the  weather. 

trS  Jfllt  ,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  jolt,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A 
reacting  or  repeated  joltor  shock. 

"These  inward  rejolts  and  recoilings  of  the  mind." — 
South:  Sermon*. 

rS  16H  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  jolt,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  jolt,  shake,  or  shock  again ;  to  rebound. 

*ri  Joftrn  ,*re  lourne,  r-.  t.  [French  rfajourner, 
from  rf-  =  again,  back,  and  ad»oumer=to  adjourn 
(q.vj.] 

1.  To  adjourn ;  to  postpone  or  put  off  to  a  future 
day  or  hearing ;  to  defer,  to  delay. 

"  I  am  right  sorry  that  my  coming  to  Venice  is  r>  - 
Jottrned  *  month  or  two  longer." — Reliquiae  Wottontanar, 
p.  702. 

2.  To  send  for  information,  proof,  or  the  like;  to 
refer. 

"To  the  Scriptures  themselves,  I  rejonrne  all  such 
atheistical  spirits." — liurton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  27. 

•re  Journ  ment,  s.  [REJOURN.]  An  adjourn- 
ment, a  postponement. 

"The  Prators  being  his  judges,  and  favoring  Verres, 
had  made  so  many  rejoumment*  and  delays,  that  they 
had  driven  it  off  to  the  last  day  of  hearing." — .VorfA:  /fu- 
ture*, p.  713. 

re  Jud£e  ,  ».  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  judge,  v. 
(q.  v.  i  j  To  judge  or  examine  again  ;  to  reexamine ; 
to  call  tf>  a  new  trial  and  decision. 

"  Rejudye  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace." 

/'"/"•.  Egtny  on  Jfan,  i. 

re  ja  vSn  ate,  r.  1.  [Lat. re-=again,andjurenu 
=young.]  To  make  young  again;  to  restore  to 
youth. 

r*-Ju-vin-i  -tlon,  «.  [Eng.  rejuvenat(e) ;  •ion.'] 
A  renewal  of  youth. 

rt-Ju-vin.-Ss-c.ence.  *r«  Jft-vJSn-Js'-c.an-c.y',  «. 
[Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  juvenencence  (q.  y.).]  The.  state 
of  being  or  becoming  young  again ;  a  renewing  of 
youth. 

"  That  sudden  rejuvenescence  of  the  old  student." — Ob- 
server, Deo.  20,  1886. 

•f  Rrjuvrnetcence  of  a  cell: 

Botany:  The  renewal  of  a  cell ;  thp  formation  of 
a  single  new  cell  from  the  protoplasm  of  a  coll 
already  in  existence.  (Thome.) 


relapsing-fever 

r«  Jtt-vin  is  -cent,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
Jin;  nescent  (q.  T.).]  Being  or  becoming  young 
again. 

"  The  Crawley  House  In  Great  Oaunt  Street  was  quite 
rejuvenescent,  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  Sir  Pitt." — 
Thnekerau:  Vanity  Fair  (ed.  1888),  it.  115 

rS  Jfl  -vin-1%6,  v.  t.  [Lat.  rt-=again,andjuf«'ni» 
-  young. J  To  make  young  again ;  to  rejuvenate. 

r€  kin  -die,  r.  (.  4  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  kindle 
(q.v.).] 

A.  TrantUive: 

1.  To  kindle  again  or  anew ;  to  set  on  fire  again. 

"  Does  not  this  wise  philosopher  assert 
The  radiant  snn'seitingulsh'd  every  night. 
And  every  mom,  rekindled,  darts  his  ligntT" 

Blackmore:  Creation,  Iv. 

2.  To  inflame  or  rouse  anew  or  afresh. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  inflamed  or  roused  anew. 
"Straight  her  rekindling  eyes  resume  their  fire." 

Thomson:  To  the  Prince-  of  M'n;r.«. 

•re-klnf  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  king  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  king  again ;  to  restore  to  the  rank  or  posi- 
tion of  a  king. 

"Yon  hassard  lesse,  reklnglng  him." 

Warner:  Albion's  Knglaml,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  zvl. 

•r6  Icn5wl  edge  (fc  silent),  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  knowledge  (q.v.).]  To  confess  a  knowledge 
of ;  to  acknowledge. 

"But  in  that  you  have  reknotelettgcd  Jesus  Criste  the 
autor  of  saluacion." — L'dall:  Luke  ii. 

r6  lide.t).  t.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  lade  (q.  T.).] 
To  lade  or  load  again ;  to  reload. 

rS-l&ld  ,  pref.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    fRKLAT,  «.] 

r8-lals-  (» silent),*.    [Fr.] 

Fort.:  A  narrow  walk,  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
width,  left  without  the  rampart  to  receive  the  earth 
which  may  bo  washed  down,  and  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  ditch. 

•ri-la-mSnt  ,  r.  f.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  lament,  v, 
(q.  v.)  J  To  lament  over  again. 

"  They  find  enough,  ah!  without  mine, 
To  relament  their  own." 

Cyprian  Academy  (1647),  11.42. 

re-land,  v.  t.  &i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  land,  T. 
(q.v.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  land  again ;  to  sot  or  put  again  on 
land  or  shore. 

"Clandestinely  relanded  In  some  other  part  of  the 
country."—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Xatlons,  bk.  v.,  oh.  Ii. 

B.  Intriinn.:  To  go  on  shore  again  after  having 
embarked. 

rS-l&ps'-a,-ble,  adj.  [English  relap«(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  relapsing ;  liable  to  relapse. 

rS-l&pse',  f.  i.  [Lat.  re/apsiw,  pa.  par.  of  relabor 
=  to  slide  back:  re-=back,  and  Ia6or=to  glide.] 

1.  To  slip  back ;  to  fall  back  ;  to  turn  back. 

"You  slip  yimr  hold,  and  change  your  side, 
Relapsing  from  a  necessary  guide." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  Ii.  486. 

2.  To  fall  or  slip  back  into  a  former  bad  state  or 
practice ;  to  backslide. 

"  They  enter  into  the  justified  stat«,  and  so  continue 
all  along,  unleas  they  relapse." — Waterland:  Works,  iz. 
464. 

3.  To  fall  back  from  a  state  of  recovery  or  con- 
valescence ;  to  sutler  a  relapse  in  health. 

re  lapse  ,  «.    [RELAPSE,  v.] 
1.  A  falling  or  sliding  back,  especjally  into  a  for- 
mer  bad   state   of   morals,    practice,   or   health) 
regression  from  convalescence  or  recovery  to  ill- 
health  or  sickness ;  backsliding. 

"I  dare  defy  the  malice  of  my  stars 
To  cause  a  new  relapse  into  distemper." 

Tuke:  Adventures  of  Fire  Hour*,  T. 

•2.  Onowholias  fallen  back  into  vice  or  error; 
specif.,  one  who  has  fallen  back  into  error  after 
having  recanted  it. 

re  lapsed  ,  a.    [RELAPSE,  v.] 

Roman  Church:  Applied  to  a  heretic  who,  after 
recanting  his  errors,  relapses  into  them  again. 

"Indeuonring  himselfe  to  declare  that  Eugeulus  waa 
not  relapsed." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  615. 

ri -lipr-  8r,  s.  [Eng.  reJap»(e),  v. ;  <r.)  One  who 
relapses  into  vice  or  error. 

re  laps   ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RELAPSE,  t>.) 

relapslng-fever,  *. 

Pathol.:  An  epidemic  contagious  fever  <lnn  to 
spirilla?  in  the  blood,  developed  by  s<jnalor.  poverty, 
and  bad  hygienic  conditions.  The  invasion  is  sud- 
den, with  a  temperature  of  from  1H7  to  In-  at  first 
without  remission,  then  rapid  subsidence  within  a 
week,  followed  by  a  relapse  usually  within  seven 
days  of  tho  first  attack,  generally  between  the 
thin!  and  fifth  days.  l"nl€>ss  complications  eii.-t, 
the  prognosis  is  good  and  the  mortality  very  slight. 


ate,     fit,     fare,     amldrt,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     w«,     here,     camel,    h«r,     there;     pine,     pit,     lire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pit, 
or.     wore,     wglf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unit*,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     se.     oe  -  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


relate 
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relaxation 


rS-late  .  t'.  t.  A,  i.  [Fr.  relater=to  relate,  from 
Low  Lat.  relato=to  relate,  from  Lat.  relatvs,  pa. 
par.  of  refero= to  brine  bark,  to  relate:  re-=buck, 
anuin,  and/ero=to  bring;  Sp.  relater.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bring  back;  to  restore. 
"Both  light  of  heven  and  strength  of  men  relate." 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  ID,  vilL  U. 

*2.  To  refer  or  ascribe,  as  to  a  source  or  origin. 
3.  To  tell,  to  narrate,  to  recite,  to  rehearse,  to 
describe. 

"Kelate  your  wrongs," 

Makeup..-  .Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

*4.  To  refer,  to  enroll. 

"Canonized  and  related  into  the  number  of  saints." — 
Becon:  Works,  p.  187. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  reference  or  regard ;  to  refer;  to  havo 
relation ;  to  havo  a  certain  moaning  or  force  when 
considered  in  connection  with  something  else. 

"All  negative  or  privative  words  relate  to  positive  ideas." 
— Locke. 

*-.  To  make  reference;  to  take  account.  (Fuller.) 
*^f  To  relate  one  'a  self:  To  vont  one's  thoughts  in 
words. 

"A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue,  than  suf- 
fer hie  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother." — Bacon. 

rS-lat'  Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RELATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  atljective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Recited,  narrated,  told,  rehearsed. 

2.  Allied  by  kindred  or  consanguinity ;  connected 
by  blood  or  alliance. 

3.  Standing  in  a  certain  relation  or  connection ; 
connected  ;  as,  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
are  closely  related. 

II.  Music:  The  same  as  RELATIVE  (q.  T.). 

re-lat -Sd-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  related;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  related. 

r5-lftf -5r,  ».    [English  relat(e):  -fr.]    One  who 
relates  or  narrate* ;  a  narrator,  a  describer. 
"  We  find  report  a  poor  re  later." 

lieaiim.  *  Fie  t.:  Island  Princess,  i.  1. 

r8-la  -tlon,  »re-la  ci  on,  're-la-cy-on, ».   [Fr. 

relation,  from  relater=to  relate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  rela- 
cion;  Ital.  relazione.] 
I*  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  relating,  narrating,  or  telling ;  re- 
cital, narration,  account,  rehearsal. 

"  Ther  made  relacyon  of*that  they  had  done." — Berners: 
Frolssart;  Cronucle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xzxiii. 

2.  That  which  is  related,  narrated,  or  told  ;  a  nar- 
rative, an  account. 

3.  Respect,  reference,  regard.    (Generally  in  the 
phrase,  in  relation  to.) 

"  The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full   r.  In/,,, „  to  the  penalty." 

Shakefp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

4.  Connection    perceived    or    imagined   between 
things;  the  condition  of   being   such  or  such  in 
respect  to  something  else. 

5.  Connection  by  kinship  or  consanguinity ;  rela- 
tionship ;  tie  by  birth  or  marriage. 

"Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor,  though  they 
have  no  relation  to  us." — $i>rat:  Sermons. 

6.  One  who  is  connected   by  kinship  or  consan- 
guinity ;  a  relative ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

"  Friends  as  ye  are,  and  near  relations  too." 

Fawkes:  Apollonlus  Khodtus;  Aryonautios,  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  direct  conformity  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole,  of  the  different  parts  of  a  build- 

'".?•  T 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  act  of  a  rolator,  at  whose  instance  an 
information  is  allowed  to  be  filed. 

(2)  When  two  different  things  or  other  things  are 
accounted  as  one,  and  by  some  act  done,  the  thing 
subsequent  is  said  to  take  effect  by  relation  from 
the  time  preceding. 

3.  Logic:    One  of  the  ten  predicaments  or  acci- 
dents belonging  to  substance. 

4.  Math. :  Ratio,  proportion.    Two  quantities  are 
said  to  be  related  to  each  other  when  they  havo 
anything  in  common,  by  means  of  which  they  may 
be  compared  with  each  other. 

1f  Inharmonic  relation:    [INHARMONIC,  IT]. 
rS-la'-tlon-al,  a.    [Eng. relation;  -aJ.] 

1.  Having  relation  or  kindred ;  related. 

2.  Indicating  a  relation,  as  a  relational  part  of 
speech,  as  contradistinguished  from  notional.    The 
pronoun,  preposition,   and    conjunction  are   rela- 
tional parts  of  speech. 


.*Tx-la  -tlpn-lst,  I.  (Eng. relation; -int.]  A  rela- 
tion, a  relative. 

re  la    tlon  ship,  ».    [Eug.  relation;  -ship.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  related  by  kindred, 
affinity  or  other  alliance  or  connection. 

"That  partiality  of  long  acquaintance  or  of  relation- 
ship."— Knox:  Essays,  No.  166. 

2.  A  tie  of  kindred  or  affinity. 

*r«l  -a  tlst,  ».    [Eng.  relai(e) ;  -itt.]    A  relative. 

"It  puts  so  large  a  distance  'twin  the  tongue  and  the 
heart,  that  they  are  seldom  relatiata." — Uoteell:  Vocal 
Forest,  p.  10. 

reT-a-tlve,  *rel-a-tlf,  a.  A  «.  [Fr.  relatif,  from 
relater=to  relate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.,  Port.  A.  Ital.  relativo.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  Having  relation,  reference,  or  respect  to  or 
bearing  on  something ;  relevant,  pertinent ;  having 
close  connection. 

"I'll  have  grounds 

More  relative  than  this."  Shaketp.:  Hamlet,  11.  2. 

2.  Depending  upon  or  incident  to  relation ;  not 
absolute  or  existing  by  itself ;  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  or  respecting  something  else. 

"Relative  rights  of  persons  are  incident  to  them  a* 
members  of  society,  and  standing  in  various  relations  to 
each  other."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

II.  Gram.:  Applied  to  a  word  which  relates  or 
refers  to  another  word,  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence, which  is  called  the  antecedent ;  as,  a  relative 
pronoun.  [B.I  1.1.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  two  things  having  a  certain  relation; 
something  considered  in  its  relation  to  something 
else. 

2.  A  person  connected  by  kinship  or  consanguin- 
ity ;  a  person  allied  by  b[ood ;  a  relation;  a  kins- 
man or  kinswoman. 

"Our  friends  and  relatives  stand  weeping  by." 

Fomfrrt:  Prospect  «f  Heath. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  A  word  which  relates  to  or  represents 
another  word  or  phrase,  called  its  antecedent ;  a 
word  which  refers  back  to  a  sentence  or  member  of 
a  sentence,  or  to  a  series  of  Bentenccs.cnnstituting 
its  antecedent ;  a  relative  pronoun.    [PBONOfN.J 

"The  relative  pronouns  are  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  connectives  by  which  we  bind  together  separate 
assertions,  making  a  period  out  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  loose  aggregation  of  phrases.  They  are  pronouns 
with  conjunctive  force;  they  fasten  distinctly  to  their 
antecedent  an  assertion  which  would  otherwise  be  con- 
nected with  it  only  by  implication." — Whitney:  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language,  p.  9ft. 

2.  iMgic :  A  relative  term. 
relative-chord, «. 

Mtuic :  A  common  chord  made  up  of  notes  taken 
from  the  scale ;  as,  the  chords  of  D  minor,  E  minor,  F 
major,  a  major,  and  A  minor  are  relative  to  the 
<-li..nl  or  scale  of  c,  these  being  the  only  common 
chords  which  can  bo  made  from  the  scale  of  c. 

relative-chronology,  *. 

Geology:  The  6xing  the  date  of  one  geological 
event  relatively  to  that  of  another.  Thus  a  certain 
geological  event  is  stated  to  havo  been  pre-glacial, 
and  another  post-glacial;  but  how  many  years 
elapsed  since  the  one  or  the  other  took  place  is 
unknown:  [CHRONOLOGY,  If  9.) 

relative-gravity,  subtt.   The  same  as  SPECIFIC- 

GRAVITY  (q.  V.). 

relative-key, «. 

Mtuic:  A  key  whose  first,  third,  and  fifth  de- 
grees form  a  common  chord  made  up  of  notes  of 
the  key  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus  D  minor,  B 
minor,  F  major,  o  major,  and  A  minor  are  relative 
keys  of  c ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  each  of  these 
scales  forming  one  of  the  relative  chords  of  c. 

relative-mode,  *. 

Music :  The  mode  which  the  composer  interweaves 
with  the  principal  mode  in  the  flow  of  the  har- 
mony. 

relative-motion,  «.  The  change  of  the  relative 
place  of  a  moving  body,  with  respect  to  some 
other  body  also  in  motion. 

relative-place,*.  That  part  of  space  which  is 
considered  with  regard  to  other  adjacent  objects. 

relative-term, «. 

Logic:  A  term  which  implies  relation,  as  master, 
servant ;  husband,  wife. 

relative-time,  ».  The  sensible  measure  of  any 
part  of  duration  by  means  of  motion. 


til'-H-tlve-lf,  <idf.  [En^.  relative;  -ly.\  In  a 
relative  manner;  as  respecting  miiuethiug  else;  in 
relation  or  respect  to  something  else;  not  abso- 
lutely ;  comparatively. 

"Not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely  lea*."— Own.-  Clou. 
Mammalia,  p.  82. 

rel   a  live  ness,  *.    [Eug.  relative;  -n««.]   Tho 

Sualityor  state  of  being  relative  or  of  having  rela- 
on ;  relativity. 

r«l-a-tlv  -I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  relative) ;  -ill/.}  Tho 
same  as  Ki  i.  v  rn  >:M:-S  (q.  v.). 

"The  supposed  Influence  of  the  relativity  of  knowl. 
edge."— Brit.  Quarterly  Krvietr.  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  4M1  (1879). 

rS-la  tSr.  «n6«f.  [Lat.,  from  reiaf us,  pa.  par.  of 
rf/ero=to  relate  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  relates  or  narrates;  a 
narrator,  a  reciter. 

"A  known  person  in  the  relator1*  country."—  Boylti 
Works,  ill.  98. 

2.  Law:  A  private  person,  at  whoso  instance  an 
information  is  allowed  to  bo  filed,  and  in  whoso 
behalf  certain  writs  are  issued ;  a  prosecutor. 

trg  la'-trlx,  s.  [Tho  fcm.  form  of  Lat.  relator 
(q.  v.).] 

Law:  A  female  relator  (q.  v.). 

rS  lax',  r.  t.  It  i.  [Lat.  relaro,  from  rc-=back, 
anil  (<izo=to loosen;  loj-tw = loose  j  Fr.  relaxer;  Sp. 
iV  Port.  relaj:ar;  Ital.  relassare,  ril<uutnr<  .\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  slacken;   to  make  slack  or  loss  tense  or 
rigid ;  to  loosen. 

"Horror  chill 

Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax1!!." 
Hilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  891. 

2.  To  make  less  douse,  thick,  or  close;  to  open 
out. 

"  Nor  serv'd  It  to  relax  their  serried  flies." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vl.  699. 

3.  To   make   less   strict,   severe,  or  rigorous-  to 
abate,  to  remit,  to  modify,  to  moderate. 

"Not  till  that  day  shall  Jove  relax  his  rage. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  engage." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  70. 

4.  To  relievo  from  constipation  ;  to  open  or  loosen, 
as  the  bowels. 

5.  To  remit,  abate,  or  lessen  in  respect  to  atten- 
tion, application,  effort,  or  exertion;  as,  to  relax 
one's  efforts. 

6.  To  relievo  from  close  attention  or  application ; 
to  afford  relaxation  to;  to  divert;  as,  Conversation 
relaxes  the  mind  of  a  student. 

•7.  To  diminish,  to  abate ;  to  take  away. 

"He  may  not  afterward  find  reason  to  add  or  relax 
therefrom."— Search:  Light  of  Xature,  vol.  It.  pt.  111., 
ch.  xxiv. 

•8.  To  hand  over ;  to  turn  over.    (FrescoM.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  loose,  or  less  tense  or  rigid. 
"  I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews. 
The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse." 

Byron:  From  Anacreon. 

Z.  To  abate  in  severity;  to  become  loss  strict, 
severe,  or  rigorous. 

3.  To  remit  in  attention  or  application;  to  un- 
bend ;  to  take  relaxation. 

ri-l&x',  o.  A  «.    [RELAX,  t>.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Relaxed,  loosened. 

"The  motion  and  activity  of  the  body  consisteth  chiefly 
in  the  sinews,  which,  when  the  southern  wind  bloweth, 
are  more  relax." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  jj  381. 

B.  As  subst. :  Relaxation. 

"  "Tis  not  denyed  but  labors  and  cares  may  have  their 
relaxes  and  recreations." — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii. 
res.  68. 

re  lax  a  ble,  a.  [Epg.  relax;  -ni>l,  .~\  Capable 
of  being  relaxed  or  omitted  ;  admitting  of  relaxa- 
tion. 

"Suppose  U  be  relaxabte  to  him  by  some  pardon." — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  it,  ser.  34. 

re  lax  -ant, «.  fLat.  relaxans,  pr.  par.  of  relaro 
=to  relax  (q.  T.).J  A  medicine  which  relaxes  or 
opens. 

•re  lax  ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  rrlasntut,  pa.  par.  of 
relo4TO=to  relax  (q.  v.)7]  To  relax. 

"Man's  body  relocated  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the 
summer." — Vrnner:  Via  Recta  ad  ntam  Longam,  p.  286. 

re  lax-a  -tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  relaxationem, 
accus.  of  relajeatio,  from  relaxatvs,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
lajco=to  relax  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  relaxation;  Ital.  rehu- 
sazione,  rilatsazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lanyuaiit : 

1.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  making  less  tense  or 
rigid;  the  state  of  being  relaxed  or  loosened;  a 
diminution  of  rigidity,  closeness,  firmness  or  ten- 
sion. 

"  Relaxation  of  the  languid  frame." 

Cotrper:  Task,  i.  81. 


boll,     boy;     po~ut,     Jo~wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ?hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  ---  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zh&n.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble.    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


relaxative 
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reliant 


2.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  moderating  in^trictness, 
severity,  or  rigor. 

"Abatements  nnd  relaxation*  of  the  laws  of  Chriitt." — 
Waterlamt:  H'm-A*,  vi.  25. 

:i.  A  n-ini--ioii  or  Abatement  of  clT»>rt,  up] 'Heat ion, 
or  attention  ;  as,  tlu*  n-lujctttion  of  OUC'H  efforts. 
4.  Tin*  act  of  refresh im;.  or  rrcreatint?;  an  orcn- 

ani  or  -t;itf  intr>iiili>(l  to  trivo  relief  to  inin-i  or 
after  effort ;  a  recreation. 
"For  what  klnfr*  deem  a  toll,  a*  well  they  may, 
To  him  in  relaxation  and  mere  play." 

CV/*cper;  Tattle  Talk,  156. 

II.  Pattutl.;  Laxity,  ahsonco  of  tension,  firmness, 
or  tone  in  tin1  muscles  Ac.,  or  in  the  svntein  gouor- 
ally. 
re  lax   a  tlve,  a.  &  *.    [O.  Fr.  relaxatif.} 

A,  AffitlJ. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  relax- 
ink' ;  laxative. 

B.  As substantive: 

1.  A  medicine  or  other  thiug  which  has  power  to 
relax;  a  laxative  medicine. 

"  You  rouat  UK*  rtlaxativet." 

Ben  Jonson:  Moffnftfe  Lady. 

2.  That  which  affords  relaxation  ;  a  relaxation. 
rS-l&y  ,  *re  laye,  *.    f  Fr.  relais  —  a  relay ;  prob. 

from  Low  Lat.  rc/ajtiw=loose,  lax;  Lat.  rc*/ojro=to 
relax  iq.  v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  Mipiily  <>f  anything  provided  or  kept  in  store 
for  affording  relief  from  timo  to  time,  or  at  suc- 
cessive stages. 

"Change  of  follies  and  relays  of  joy." 

Youny:  Xiyht  Thoughts,  11.  250. 

2.  Specific  a  supply  or  set  of  fresh  horses  placed 
at  certain  stages  on  the  road  in  readiness  to  relievo 
others,  so  that  the  traveler  may  proceed  without 
delay. 

"The  king,  however,  ami  the  great  officers  of  state, 
were  able  to  command  ivlaun." — Macaulay;  Hist,  Enu., 
ch.  ill. 

*3.  A  fresh  set  of  horses,  or  hounds,  or  both,  placed 
in  readiness  at  certain  places  to  bo  used  to  relieve 
others,  in  case  the  game  pursued  came  that  way. 
"  I  They]  now  dispose  their  choice  r<  l<nr~ 
Of  hone  and  hounds,  each  like  each  other  fleet." 
Davenant:  Oondioert,  i.  2. 

II.  Telegr.:  A  device  for  enabling  telegraphic 
messages  to  be  sent  over  very  Ions  distances.  The 
whole  line  is  divided  into  sections,  at  the  end  of 
each  of  which  is  a  relay.  This  consists  simply  of  an 
electro-magnetic  arrangement  by  which  the  first 
current,  enfeebled  by  travelingover  the  first  section 
of  the  line,  is  only  used  I"  send  a  current  from  a 
fresh  battery  on  to  the  next. 

^T  Relay  of  around:  Ground  laid  up  in  fallow. 
(Richardson.) 

relay-magnet,  e.   [RELAT,  II.] 

r«  lay',  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  lay  (q.  v.).]  To 
lay  again ;  as,  to  relay  a  pavement. 

rel  bfln,  «.  [The  Chilian  name/)  The  root  of 
f'alceolaria  ararhnoidea  collected  in  Chili  to  dye 
Woolen  cloth  crimson. 

ri  Hai  -a-ble,  *re  lease  a  ble,  adj.  [English 
relea»(e) ;  -able.}  Capable  of  being  released  or 
remitted. 

"Such  [tmpovtul  being  not  releaseable."— Orayton: 
Foli/ololon,  a.  11.  (lllntt.) 

r«  lease  (l),  «re  le«e,  *re  lease,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
relfuier  (Fr.  retainer),  from  Lat.  relaxo=tt>  relax 
(q.vj.) 

1.  To  set  loose  again  ;  to  Ret  free  from  restraint, 
confinement, or  servitude;  toliberate,  to  free,  to  set 
at  liberty. 

"  Knowest  thon  not  that  I  hare  power  to  crucify  the«, 
And  have  power  to  release  thee?" — Joan  xix.  10. 

2.  To  free  from  pain,  care,  trouble,  grief,  or  other 
evil. 

8.  To  free  from  obligation  or  penalty ;  as,  to 
releate  another  from  a  debt. 

4.  To  Quit,  to  n-iii  it ,  to  let  go,  as  a  legal  claim ;  to 
discharge  or  relinquish  as  a  right  to  landa  or  tene- 
ments by  conveying  it  to  another  who  has  some 
right  or  estate  in  possession. 

5.  To  let  go,  to  Clinch,    (lirul.  zv.  2.) 
*6.  To  relax,  to  slacken. 

"  It  may  not  »eem  hard.  If  in  eaaes  of  neceaeity.  certain 
profitable  ordinance,  sometimes  be  rrlen*r*l,  rather  than 
all  men  always  utrictly  bound  to  the  general  rigor  there- 
of— Hooker:  toela.  Polity. 

re  leaie  (2),  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  Irate,  T. 
(q.  v.)]    To  lease  again  or  anew, 
re  lease  ,  *re  lees,  *re  les,  *re  lese,  «.    [Rt- 

LBABR  (!),».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  The  act  of  releasing,  liberating,  or  freeing  from 
restraint,  confinement,  or  servitude ;  tli"  Mute  of 
being  release<l;  liberation. 


2.  Lil>oration  or  freeing  from  pain,  care,  trouble, 
gri.'f.  or  other  evil. 

3.  Liberation  or  discharge  from  obligation,  pen- 
alty, responsibility,  or  claim  of  any  kind ;  acquit- 
tance. 

"Our  pardon  must  include  a  release  from  both."— ScoH: 
Christian  /.//•.  j.l.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  discharge  of  a  right;  an  instrument  in 
writing,  by  which  estates,  ri^ht  -.  t  h  li-^.  t-n tries,  ac- 
tions, and  other  tiling-   arc  extinguished  and  dis- 
charged, and  sonirtimi'.-  transferred,  abridged,  i>r 
enlarged ;  and,  in  general,  it  signiiies  a  person's 
givingiip  or  disrhargini:  the  right  or  action  he  has, 
or  claims  to  have,  against  anotheror  hisl;t:i<f-. 

"Keteuses  are  a  discharge  or  conveyance  of  a  man's 
right  in  lands  or  tenements  to  another  that  hath  some 
former  estate  in  possession." — Blacksloiir:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  20. 

2.  fHeam-eng.:  The  opening  of  Hie  exhaust-port 
before  the  stroke  is  finished  to  lesson  the  back-pres- 
sure. 

r8  leas  eS  ,  «.    [Eng.  releat(e),  v. ;  -ee.] 
Lair:  The  person  to  whom  a  release  is  given ;  a 
relessee. 

re  lease  -mint,  «.  I  Eng.  release;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  releasing,  liberating,  or  freeing,  as  from  con- 
finement, obligation,  penalty,  A.r. ;  release. 

"I  am  a  prisoner,  notwithstanding  the  releasement  of 
ao  many."— Uoirrll:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  31. 

rS-lSas -6r,  »re-lees-er,  «.  [Eng.  releatM,  v.; 
•er.J  Olio  who  or  that  which  releases. 

re  leas  -or,  *.    [Eng.  releas(e),  v. ;  -or.] 

Lair:  One  who  gives  or  grants  a  release:  a 
rclessor. 

*re-le  fe,  *re-leef,  *re-lef,  *re  leif,  *re  leve, 
•re  liefe,  *re-llf,  *re-lyve,  *.  [RELIEF.]  That 
which  is  left ;  the  remains,  the  remainder;  refuse. 

•  •  The  re/ef/gadir  thai  in  hepes." — Cursor  Mundi,  13,512. 

rSl  -8  gate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  relegntus,  pa.  par.  of 
retef/o=tosend  away,  dispatcli,  remove:  re-  =  back, 
away,  and  lego=u>  send ;  Fr.  releguer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
relegur ;  Ital.  relegare.] 

1.  To  send  away  ;  to  send  out  of  the  way ;  to  banish 
or  consign  to  some  obscure  position  or  destination. 

"We  have  not  relegated  religion  to  obscure  municipal?- 
tiesor  rustic  villages,"—  Burke:  French  Jterolutton. 

2.  To  send  into  exile ;  to  cause  to  remove  to  a  cer- 
tain distauce  from  Rome  for  a  certain  time. 

rSl-6-ga  -tlon,  ».  [Lat.  relegatio,  from  relega- 
tu»,  pa.  par.  of  relego=  to  relegate  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  relega- 
tion; Sp.  releyacion;  Ital.  relegazione.]  The  act  of 
relegating;  banishment,  exile. 

"The  Nicene  fathen*  procured  a  temporary  decree  for 
his  relegation." — Bit.  Taylur:  Liberty  tifl'ruuheityinu.  I  Ep. 

Dtd.) 

re  lent  ,  r.  i.  *f.  [Fr.  ralentir=tn  slacken,  to 
abate,  from  re-  (Lat.  re-)=again;  a  (Lat.  ad),  and 
Lat.  lentuit— slack,  slow,  pliant,  akin  to  ?ents=8oft, 
mi. «.t h,  pliant.]  [LENIENT.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  become  soft  in  substance;  to  soften;  to 
become  less  rigid  or  hard ;  to  give. 
•2.  To  melt,  to  deliquesce,  to  dissolve. 

"  From  the  snow.heap'd  Alpi, 
To  vernal  suns  relenting,  poura  the  lihine." 

TkumMon:  Liberty,  iv.  888. 

•3.  To  become  less  intense ;  to  relax,  to  moderate. 

"The  workmen  let  glass  coo]  by  degrees  and  in  each 
relenting*  of  fire,  as  they  call  their  nealing  heats." — 
Uitiliv:  OH  Uodlet. 

4.  To  become  loss  harsh,  severe,  cruel,  or  obdu- 
rate ;  to  become  more  mild,  tender-hearted,  or  for- 
giving ;  to  soften  in  temper ;  to  yield ;  to  give  way. 

"Oh,  then,  at  last  relent:  la  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance?"          Milton:  f.  L.,  iv.  79. 

*5.  To  stop ;  to  leave  off. 

"  Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent." 

Spenser:  f.  V.,  IV.  11.  18. 

•B.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  slacken,  to  relax,  to  abate,  to  moderate. 
((tpenier:  F.  V-,  III-  iv.  49.) 

2.  To  give  up ;  to  relax,  to  remit. 

"  There's  no  discouragement 
Shall  make  him  once  relent 
Hia  tir-r  avowed  intent 
To  be  a  pilgrim." 

HtiHV'iH:  Mlgrlm't  Progreu,  pt.  11. 

3.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"All  his  bodyshnlde  bedyraolned  and  relented  Into  aalte 
dropea." — Elyut:  Governor,  bk  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

4.  To  soften,  to  mollify. 

"The  oraell  hart  that  he  bare  toward  the  childe  was 
clemly  thereby  relented." — Qoldynge:  Justine,  to.  3. 


5.  To  repent,  to  In-  Mirry  for.  t«  n-grct. 
"  She  inly  sorry  wits,  and  gan  relent 
\Vh;ii  »he  had  »aid." 

Sptnter:  F.  <).,  in.  vi.  25. 

*r8-18nt,«.  [RELEXT,  r.J  Remission,  ctajvlelay, 
14  Ne  rested,  till  she  ciime  without  rrli-nt 
Unto  the  land  of  Amazons,  as  «he  was  bent." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.,  V.  vii.  24. 

rS-lSnt    18S8,  <i.    [Entt.nlent:  -Ira.]    Incapable 

of  n-lfiitiim  ;  iininTyitic.  liar<l-hcartt'(i ;  niiinovi-.l  by 

kinilncss.  t liTness,  or  pity  for  the  sufferings  <ir 

distresses  of  others;  unrelenting,  merciless,  pitiless, 
obdurate. 

"Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate." 

L<inajelluw :  Coplas  tie  Manrlque. 

relent  -Igss-lf ,  <ulr.  [EnK.relentlftt:-ly.l  In 
a  relentless  or  pitiless  manner;  without  pity  or 
compassion. 

re  lent  less  nSss,  ».  f  English  relentlem ;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  relentless. 

re  lent  ment,  K.  [Eng.  relent;  -ment.]  Tho  act 
or  state  of  relenting. 

re  les  see  ,  s.    [Prof.  re-,and  Eng.  lettee  (q.  v.).} 
Laic :  The  person  to  whom  a  release  is  granted. 
r6  -lis-BOr,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  letsor  (q.  v.).J 
Law:  The  person  wuo  executes  a  release. 

rfi-lgt ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  let,  v.  (q.  v.)  J 
To  let  again  or  anew,  as  a  house;  to  sublet. 

"  To  hire  land,  and  even  to  purchase  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  relettlng  in  portions  to  poor  and  industrious  inhabit* 
But*."— «.  James'  Gazette,  Kept.  23,  1885. 

rSl  -8-vajie.e,  r8l  -S-van-$?.  s.  [Eng.  relevant; 
-ce,-cy.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  The  quality  or  state  of  affording  relief  or  aid. 

2.  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  relevant  or  bear- 
ing upon  the  matter  in  hand  or  the  point  at  issue ; 
applicableness,  pertinence. 

"The  matter  of  the  charge  which  ia  here  called  the 
'relevancy  of  the  Bible,'  was  to  be  argued  by  lawyers." — 
ltu,-i,<t.  Otrn  Times  (an.  1709). 

II.  Scots  Law:  Fitness  or  sufficiency  to  bring 
about  a  decision.  The  relevancy  of  the  libel  is  the 
justice  and  sufliciencyof  the  matters  therein  stated 
to  warrant  a  decree  in  the  terms  asked.  The  p'le- 
vancy  of  the  defense  is  the  justice  of  the  allegation 
therein  made  to  elide  the  conclusion  of  the  libel, 
and  to  warrant  a  decree  of  absolutor. 

rSl'-S-vant,  a.  [Fr.,pr.  par.  of  relever=in  raise 
up,  to  assist;  Latin  relevo= to  lift  up  again:  re~= 
again,  and  /.  /•«  1.1  lift.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

"I.  Lit. :  Relieving,  assisting,  lending  aid  or  sup- 
port. 

"To  make  onr  probations  and  arguments  reler'nt." — 
King  Charles:  Letter  to  A.  Henderson,  <tc.,  p.  55. 

2.  To  the  purpose ;  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand 
or   the  point  at  issue;  pertinent,  applicable,  ap- 
posite. 

II.  Scott  Late:  Sufficient  to  support  the  cause; 
applied  to  a  plea  which  is  well  founded  in  point  of 
law,  provided  it  bo  true  in  fact. 

rel  e  va.nt  If,  ("''•.  [Eng.  relevant ;  -ly.~\  In  a 
relevant  manner ;  pertinently. 

•rSl-5-vi  -tlon,  subst.  [Lat.  relevatio,  from  rele- 
vatus,  pa.  par.  of  relevo— to  raise  or  lift  up  again.} 
[RELEVANT.]  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up. 

rH-ha'-nl  a,,  «.  [Named  after  Rev.  Richard  Rel- 
han,  author  of  Flora  Cantabrigien*i».~\ 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Rclhaniea?  (q.  v.). 
Ornamental  plants  from  South  Africa  cultivated  in 
greenhouses. 

rel-na  nI-«  -»,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  relnanHa) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -roc.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideir. 

rS-lI-a-Wl  -I  tf .  «.  [Eng.  reliable;  -i/j/.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  reliable. 

ri-ll'-|k-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rely;  -able.]  That  m»>  nr 
can  be  relied  upon;  ft  or  worthy  to  bo  relied  .>r 
depended  on ;  trustworthy. 

r«-ll  -»-ble-n8«»,  ».  I  Eng.  reliable,  -n*«t.]  The 
quality  nr  cUiti-  <if  l»'ing  reliable ;  reliability. 

re  II  >  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  reliable), :-!H.]  In  a 
reliable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  be  relied  on. 

re  Ii    an?e,  s.    [Eng.  rely ;  -ance.] 

1.  Tho  act  or  state  of  re  lying :  the  quality  or  state) 
of  being  reliant ;  confident  dependence ;  confidence, 
trust. 

2.  Anything  on  which  one  does  or  may  rely;  a 
ground  oft  rust  or  confidence. 

r£  11  »nt,  «.  [Knitlisli  rely;  -ant.]  llaviiu;  ..r 
characti-ri/i-'l  by  r<-liai*cr  or  ooofldanofl  ;  ctintiili-dt, 
self-reliant. 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h*r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cob,     cttre,    unite,     car,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     te.     oe     e;     ey     a.      qu  --  kw. 


relic 

ril  -lc,  Tel-Ike,  rel-lque,  *rel-yke,  ntbut.  (Fr. 
re«uue»=relics,  remains,  from  Lat.  reliquiag,  accus. 
of  reltgu«e=remains,  relics,  from  reltnquo  (pa.  t. 
religui,  pa.  par.  relictus) =to  leave  behind:  re-= 
back,  behind,  and  HnguovtO  leave;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  rcliquia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  remains  or  is  loft  after  the  loss,  de- 
cay, or  destruction  of  the  rest ;  remains. 

"  The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest, 
Oped  every  window  to  receive  the  guest." 

Dryden:  Palamon  aHtt  Arcite.    (Ded.) 

2.  The  body  of  a  deceased  person ;  a  corpse.    So 
called  from  the  notion  of  its  being  left  behind  by 
the  soul.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"The  bleeding  relies  of  men  who  hud  been  the  captains 
of  armies,  the  leader*  of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates, 
and  the  ornaments  of  courts."  —  Macnalau:  Hist.  Eno., 
ch.  v. 

3.  That  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  another;  a 
souvenir,  a  memento. 

II.  Compar.  Religions:  The  respect  and  venera- 
tion paid  to  relics  of  the  departed  are  founded  on 
association  of  ideas— that  the  dead  person  keeps  up 
a  connection  with  his  remains— and  are  present  in 
nearly  every  form  of  religion.  The  Spartans  were 
enjoined  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to  find  and  carry 
with  them  the  bones  of  Orestes  as  a  condition  of 
success  against  the  men  of  Tegaea  (Herod.,  i.  67,  68). 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed.  1873,  it.  150.  151)  gives  many 
instances  of  the  preservation  and  honoring  of  relics 
among  tribes  of  low  culture  in  the  present  day.  In 
Jewish  history  we  read  how  when  the  corpse  of  a 
man  "was  let  down,  and  touched  the  bones  of 
Elisha,  he  revived,  and  stood  on  his  feet  "  (2  Kings 
xiii.  21 ;  cf.  Acts  xix.  12).  The  cultus  of  relics  also 
obtains  in  Eastern  religions ;  the  mythical  tooth  of 
Buddha  is  venerated  at  Kandy.  The  Caaba  is  now 
as  great  an  object  of  devotion  to  Mohammedans  as 
was  the  shrine  of  a  saint  to  mediaeval  Christian 
pilgrims.  But  it  is  in  the  Roman  Church  that  the 
veneration  of  relics  has  attained  its  maximum. 
Addis  and  Arnold  (Cath.  DM.)  define  relics  to  be 
"bodies,  or  fragments  of  the  bodies,  of  departed 
saints,  articles,  or  portion  of  articles,  whicu  they 
have  used,  the  holy  nails,  lance,  spear  or  fragments 
of  the  True  Cross,  and  the  girdle,  veil,  Ac.,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin."  Devotion  to  relics,  which  dates 
from  very  early  times,  rests  on  two  grounds:  (1) 
Honoring  the  bodies  of  the  dead  who  sleep  in 
Christ:  and  (2)  the  belief  that  God  is  sometimes 
pleased  to  honor  the  rolirs  of  His  saints,  by  making 
them  the  instruments  of  miracles.  All  Roman  altars 
contain  some  relic  or  relics,  placed  in  a  special 
repository  called  the  sepulclior.  Relics  are  usually 
venerated  in  public  by  being  exposed  in  their  reli- 
quaries on  the  altar,  with  burning  lights.  A  special 
mass  and  office  may  be  said  in  churches  possessing 
an  important  relic  (intigni*  reliouia)  of  a  saint 
named  in  the  Martyrology.  In  the  Roman  Breviary 
there  are  special  offices  for  the  Most  Holy  Relics  (to 
be  said  on  the  fourth  or  last  Sunday  in  October),  for 
the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Lance  and  Nails,  Ac. 


"Abases  have,  no  doabt,  occurred  in  all  agee  with  regard 
to  relics.  In  1216,  canon  62  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Conn- 
oil  forbade  relics  to  be  sold  or  to  be  exposed  outside  of 
their  cases  or  shrines,  and  prohibited  the  public  venera- 
tion of  new  relics  till  their  authenticity  nad  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Pope." — Addis  *  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p. 714. 

relic-bed, «. 

Ofol.  A  Anthrop.:  In  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings 
the  bed  lying  immediately  on  the  old  bed  of  the 
lake.  It  is  the  Culturschicht  of  German,  and  the 
Couche  archeologique  of  French  authors.  It  con- 
sists of  loose  peat,  with  stones,  gravel,  wood,  char- 
coal, bones  and  implements.  The  piles  pass  through 
this  bed  into  the  old  bottom  of  the  lake. 

relic-worship,  .-•. 

1  _ Compar.  Religion*:  The  worship  of  relics,  espe- 
cially of  the  actual  remains  of  the  dead. 

"The  conception  of  such  human  relics  becoming  fet- 
ishes, inhabited  or  at  least  acted  through  by  the  souls 
which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  would  give  a  rational 
explanation  of  much  relic-worship  otherwise  obscure." — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cull.  (ed.  1878),  ii.  16L 

*rel  -IC-ljP,  adv.  [Eng.  relic;  -ly.]  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  relic  or  relics ;  with  great  care  and  venera- 
tion, as  a  relic.  (Donne :  Satire  2.) 

rSl'-Ict,  a.  A  «.  [Lat.  relic tiu  (fern,  relicta),  pa. 
par.  of  relinquo;  O.  Fr.  relicte.]  |  Ki.i.n  . ) 

*A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Deserted,  left. 

"Relict  shrines."— Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  I.  ii.  11.     . 

2.  Widowed. 

"  His  relict  lady."— Fuller:   Worthies,  11.  18. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead; 
a  widow. 

"  If  the  fathers  and  husbands  were  of  the  houshold  of 
faith,  then  certainly  their  relicts  and  children  cannot  be 
strangers  in  this  household." — Sprat:  Sermons. 
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ri-llct  -id,  a.    [RELICT.] 

Law:  Left  dry.  as  land  by  the  sndden  recession 
of  the  sea. 

ri-Uc  -tion, ».    [RELICT.] 

Law:  The  sodden  recession  of  the  sea  or  other 
water,  so  as  to  leave  the  land  dry ;  land  left  dry  by 
the  recession  of  the  sea  or  other  water. 

r(S  lied  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RELY.] 

ri-llif,  're  lefe,  «re-leve,  «.  [O.  Fr.  relef  (Fr. 
relief),  from  relever=to  raise  up.  to  relieve,  from 
Lat.  re(et-o=to  lift  up.  In  some  of  the  senses  more 
directly  from  Ital.  riliem  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  relieving;   the  removing,  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  anything  evil,  painful,  burdensome,  or 
oppressive;  comfort,  alleviation,  aid,  succor;  the 
state  of  being  relieved. 

"I  will  give  him  some  relief." 

Khaketp.:  Tempest,  il.  2. 

2.  That  which  relieves;  that  which  mitigates  or 
removes    pain,   grief,   oppression,   or  other  evil; 
specif.,  assistance  given  to  a  pauper   under   the 
poor-laws. 

"He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast. 
That  where  it  seizes  all  relief  in  vain." 

Ilri/'lrn:   .•! mini  Mirabllii,  cclllv. 

3.  Legal  remedy  of  wrong. 

4.  Release  from  a  post  or  duty  by  a  substitute, 
who  may  act  either  permanently  or  temporarily; 
specif.,  the  release  of  a  sentry  from  his  i>O8t,  which 
is  taken  by  another  soldier ;  also,  the  person  who 
thus  relieves  or  takes  the  place  of  another. 

"To  keep  up  the  number  of  reliefs  as  jong  as  they  may 
be  required."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•5.  Broken  meat,  Ac.,  given  in  alms. 

6.  Prominence  or  distinctness  given  to  anything 
by  being  brought  into  close  relation,  proximity,  or 
contrast  with  something  else. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Feudal  Law:  A  fine  or  composition  paid  by  the 
heir  of  a  tenant,  holding   by    Knight's  service  or 
other  tenure,  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  an- 
cestor for  the  privilege  of  succeeding  to  the  estate, 
which  by  strict  feudal  law  had  lapsed  or  fallen  to 
the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant. 

"The  heir,  when  admitted  to  the  feud  which  his  an. 
cestor  possessed,  used  generally  to  pny  a  fine  or  acknowl- 
edgement to  the  lord,  in  horses,  arms,  money,  and  the 
like,  for  such  renewal  of  the  feud;  which  was  called  a 
relief,  because  it  raised  up  and  reestablished  the  inherit- 
ance."— Blafkstone .-  Comment.,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  4. 

2.  Fort.:  The  total  height  of  the  parapet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

*3.  Hunt.:  A  note  on  the  horn  played  on  arriving 
home. 

"As  you  sounded  the  recheat  before,  so  now  yon  must 
sound  the  reteefe  three  times." — Return  from  Parnassus. 

4.  Phut.  Geog. :  The  undulations  or  surface  eleva- 
tions of  a  country. 

5.  Paint.:   The   appearance  of    projection   and 
solidity  in  represented  objects,  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  appear  precisely  as  they  are  found  in  nature. 

"Relief  is  produced  by  opposing  and  separating  the 
ground  from  the  figure,  either  by  light  or  shadow,  or 
color."—  Reynolds:  Discourse  viii. 

6.  Sculp.,  Arch.,  etc. :  The  prominence  of  a  sculp- 
tured figure  from  the  plane  surface  to  which  it  is 


relight 

•rS-lief -rtl.  o.  [Eng.  relief; -ful(l).]  Affording 
relief;  relieving. 

"Burst  its  ban  for  reltrful  expression."— Richardson. 
Clartsstt,  v.  82. 

ri-llef  liss,  a.  [Bug.  relief;  -leu.}  i>r.-titut« 
of  relief. 

ri-ll-er,  «.    [Eng.  rely;  -er.]    One  who  relies. 
"  To  t  he*,  to  thee,  my  heaved-up  hands  appeal, 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  reller." 

Shukesp.:  Kape  of  Lurreee.  699. 

ri-llSv  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  reliev(e);  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  relieved ;  fitted  to  receive  relief. 

"Neither  can  they,  as  to  reparation,  hold  plea  of 
things,  wherein  the  party  is  rellerable  by  common  law." 
—Hale:  Orlg.  uf  Mankind. 

ri-lleve  ,  *re-leve,  *re  lefe,  r.  f.   |  Fr.  reievtr= 

to  lift  up,  to  relieve,  from  Lat.  relem=tu  lift  up: 
re-=again,  and  levo=to  lift;  Sp.  &  Port,  relevar; 
Ital.  rilevare.] 
•1.  To  raioo  or  lift  again. 

2.  To   remove,   wholly  or  in  part,  as   anything 
which  pains,  oppresses,  weighs  down,  or  grieves ;  to 
alleviate,  to  mitigate,  to  lighten,  to  assuage,  to 
lessen  ;  as,  to  relieve  pain,  torelie re  want. 

3.  To  free,  wholly  or  in  part, from  anything  wliioli 
pni_ns,  oppresses,  weighs  down,  or  grieves ;  to  afford 
relief  to;  to  give  ease,  comfort,  or  consolation  to ; 
to  help,  to  ease,  to  succor. 

"She  calls  them  near,  and  with  affect  ion  sweet 
Alternately  relieves  their  weary  feet." 

Wordstcorth:  Evening  Walt!. 

4.  To  ease  or  deliver  from   any  burden,  wrong, 
oppression,  or  injustice,  by  legal  or  legislative  pro- 
cess or  interposition  ;  to  right  by  law. 

5.  To  release  from  any  post,  station,  task,  orduty, 
by  the  substitution  of  another  person  or  party ;  to 
put  another  in  the  place  of,  or  to  take  the  place  of 
in  the  performancn  of  any  duty,  task,  Ac.    (Shaket- 
pearr:  Hamlet, i. I.) 

6.  To  obviate  monotony  in  ;  to  prevent  from  beingr 
tcdious,  monotonous,  or  tiresome  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  variety. 

"The  poet  must  not  encumber  his  poem  with  too  much 
business;  but  sometimes  reliere  the  subject  with  a  moral 
reflect  ion." — Adtlisun . 

1.  To  give  mutual  assistance  to ;  to  support. 

"Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  rrlin-e  each 
other;  when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  are  they 
plausible  together."—  Brvu-nc.  (Todd.) 

8.  To  make  to  seem  to  rise;  to  give  conspicnous- 
npss  or  prominence  to ;  to  set  off  by  contrast ;  to 
give  the  appearance  of  prominence  or  projection  to, 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  some  contrast.  [RELIEF, 
II.  6,  7.J 

•ri-lleye -mint,  «.  [Eng.  relieve;  -ment.]  The 
:t  of  relieving ;  the  state  of  being  relieved ;  relief. 


"You  find  the  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rising  up 
in  a  much  more  beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the  mod- 
ern."— Addtson:  On  Ancient  Medals. 

Relief-church.  Relief-synod,  «. 

Scottish  Church  Hist.  <t  Eccletiol. :  A  sect  which 
arose  in  Scotland  in  1752.  A  minister  unacceptable 
to  the  congregation  having  been  presented  to  the 
parish  of  Inverkei  thing,  the  Presbytery  of  Dnn- 
lermline  hesitated  to  proceed  with  his  settlement. 
First  the  Commission  of  Assembly  and  next  the 
Assembly  itself,  in  which  the  Moderate  Party  were 
then  dominant,  ordered  them  to  go  forward.  Six 
ministers  refused,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gillespie,  of  Carnock,  was  deposed  for  contumacy 
on  May  23,  1752.  He  founded  the  first  Relief  Con- 
gregation, which  on  Oct.  22, 1761,  developed  into  the 
Relief  Presbytery.  Ultimately  it  became  a  Synod, 
and  on  May  13, 1847,  joined  the  Secession  Church 
[SECESSION]  in  founding  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  (q.  v.). 

relief-valve,  «. 

1.  A  valve  belonging  to  the  feeding  apparatus  of 
a  marine-engine,  through  which  the  water  escapes 
into  the  hot-well  when  it  is  shut  off  from  the  boiler. 

2.  A  valve  so  arranged  as  to  open  outward  when  a 
dangerous  prcssuroor  shock  occurs,  to  allow  escape 
of  water. 

3.  A  valve  to  allow  access  of  air  to  a  barrel  from 
which  liquor  is  drawn. 


act 

"With  other  retirements  of  their  doleancee."—  Daniel: 
Hist.  Eng.,  p.  46. 

ri-li«v  -8r.  «.    [Eng.  reliev(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  relieves;  one  who  gives 
ease  or  relief. 

"The  comforters  of  their  distress,  and  the  nlltten  of 
their  indigence."—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Gun. :  An  iron  ring  fixed  to  a  handle  by  means 
of  a  socket,  which  serves  to  disengage  the  searcher 
of  a  gun  when  one  of  its  points  is  retained  in  a  hole. 

ri-liev'-Iig,  pr,  par,  or  a,    [RELIEVE.] 

relieving-arch,  s. 

Civ,  Eng.:  A  discharging-arch  (q.  v.). 

rellevlng-offlcer,  nubft.    An  officer  appointed  by 
some  municipalities  to  superintend  the  relief  of  the 
poor.    Usually  it  is  his 
duty  to  inquire  into  all     • 
applications    for    relief, 
to  visit  the  houses  of  the 
applicants,  and  to  give 
immediate  relief  in  cases 
of  urgency.    (Eng.) 

relieving-tackle, «. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  tackle  temporarily 
attached  to  the  end  of 
the  tiller,  to  assist  the 
helmsman  in  bad  weath- 
er, and  act  as  a  guard  in 
case  of  accident  to  the 
tiller  ropes  or  wheel. 


Relieving-tackle. 


2.  A  tackle  from  a  wharf  passed  beneath  a  vessel 
when  careened,  and  secured  to  the  opposite  side,  to 
act  as  a  guard  against  upsetting  and  to  assist  la 
righting. 

re-light  <gk  silent),  v.  t.  A  i.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng. 
fiVfM.v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  TraiuHire: 

1.  To  light  anew  or  afresh  ;  to  illumine  again. 

2.  To  rekindle ;  to  set  on  fire  again. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  rekindle;  to  burn  again;  to  take 
fire  again. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ?uin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  Shan,     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  -  znfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  -  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 
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religieuse 

ri  114    I  euS.e,  t.    [Fr..   fi-m.  sing,  of  reliyirux.] 
A  nun. 
r8  114   I  eux  (J  silent),*.    [French.]    A  religious 

<i|.  V.I. 

r*H»-l6n.  *re  llg  1  oun.  *re-lyg  yon,    re 

llg  lun,  6.  [Fr.  reliyiim,  Prov.  t-t'tiuio,  religion, 
from  Lat.  reUgiotnem,  accus.  of  rr/iffi'o=religion. 
Not  from  rr/ij/o=  to  bind  back,  else  it  would  be  reli- 
ijutiim,  but  from  reliyent= pious,  religious,  pr.  par. 
of  i-elfiio-to  gather  together,  to  collect  again:  rt- 
=  again,  and  lego=to  lay,  to  arrange,  to  gather ;  S|<. 
n-liijiiin;  Port,  red' giao ;  Ital.  religione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Objectively : 

(1)  The  outer  form  and  embodiment  which  the 
inward  spirit  of  a  true  or  a  false  devotion  assumed 
(  Trench) ;  a  rite  or  ceremony  practiced  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God. 

"To  transform 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute  adorned 
With  gay  relit/lout  fall  of  pomp  and  gold." 

•atom  f.  L.,  i.  872. 

(2)  A  system  of  doctrine  and  worship  regarded  by 
It8  adherents  as  of  Divine  authority,  as  the  Brah- 
manic  religion,  the  Christian  religion.  (Actsxxvi.  5; 
Gal.  i.  13.) 

2.  Subjectively:  The  feeling  of  veneration  with 
which  the  worshiper  regard*  the  Being  he  adores. 

If  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.)  con- 
eiders  that  the  feeling  of  religious  devotion  is  a 
highly  complex  one,  consisting  of  love,  complete 
fluomission  to  an  exalted  and  mysterious  superior, 
a  strong  sense  of  dependence,  fear,  reverence,  grati- 
tude, hope  for  the  future,  and  perhaps  other  ele- 
ments. No  being,  he  thinks,  could  experience  so 
complex  an  emotion  until  advanced  in  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  to  at  least  a  moderately 
iiigh  level. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anthrop.  ttCompar.  Religion:  Prof. ('.  P.  Tiele 
(Eitcy.  Rrif.  (ed.  9th)  art.  Religions)  thus  divides 
the  faiths  of  the  world : 

I.  Nature  Ketiaiont: 

1.  Polydasmonistic  Magical   Religions  under  the  con- 
trol of  Animism.     Example,  the  religions  of  Savages. 

2.  Purified  or  Organized   Magical    Relijions,  Therian. 
thropio  Polytheism. 

(a)  Unorganized.  Example,  the  old  Dravidian  faith, 
the  religion  of  the  Finns,  Ac. 

I'M  Organized.  Example,  the  Egyptian  religion,  the 
more  organized  American  Indian  faiths. 

8.  Worship  of  man-like  but  superhuman  and  semi-eth- 
ical beings.  Anthropomorphic  Polytheism.  Example, 
the  Vedic,  Zoroastrian,  ana  various  Semitic  faiths,  the 
Celtic,  Germanic,  Hellenic,  and  Oneco-Roman  religions. 

II.   t:thi,;il  Krllglont: 

1  National  Nomistic  (Nomothetlc)  Religious,  llruli. 
manism,  Judaism,  Ac. 

2.  Universalistic  Religious  Communities.  Islam,  Bud- 
dhism, Christianity. 

2.  English  Law:  The  following  eleven  offenses 
against  religion  were  formerly  punishable  by  the 
civil  power:    Apostasy,  heresy,  reviling  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  blasphemy,  profane  swear- 
ing, conjuration  or  witchcraft,  religious  imposture, 
simony,  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  drunken- 
nesH,  and  lewdness.    Only  some  of  these  in  this 
country  are  now  penal  offenses;  for  instance,  witch- 
craft is  exploded,  while  apostasy  and  heresy  are 
permitted  on  the  broad  principles  of  religious  lib- 
erty. 

3.  Roman  Church:  The  religious  state;  thatstate 
in  which  a  person  gives  up  earthly  duties  and  affec- 
tions, devoting  himself  or  herself  to  the  service  of 
God  in  a  religious  order  or  community.    Thus,  to 
enter  religion  =  to  become  a  member  of  a  religious 
order  or  congregation. 

4.  Statistics:  If   the  population  of  the  world  be 
estimated  at  \'tl»)  millions,  the  Universalistic  relig- 
ious cnimmuiities  contain  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  human  race,  divided  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Creed« 


1  ( 'h  ristianlty 

2  Worship  of  Ancestorsand  Confucian- 

ism   

3  Hinduism 

4  Molmmmadaniftm    

D  Iliiildhlam 

6  Taoism 

1  Hhlntolsm 

8  Judaism 

«  I'olytheUm 


No.  of  Followers. 


477,068,168 


., 
190,000,000 


. 

u;  •.••i.i.., 

43,000,000 
14.000,000 
;,OM,OM 
U7,M1,M 


IT  (1)  Natural  religion:  Religion  formed  on  a 
Ktudyof  the  evidences  afforded  by  nature  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  (('f.  Rom. 
1.20.) 

(2)  Religion  iif  Humanity :  I  POSITIVISM.] 
(:i)  Revealed  religion:  Religion  aa  embodied  in 
or  founded  on  Divine  Revelation. 
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•re  llg    l6n  ar  y    ».&«.    [  Eng.  religion ;  -KI-II.] 

A.  --in  IK//'..-  Pertuiuiug  or  relating  to  religion; 

pious. 

"  lli«  [Bishop  San<ler*on'«l  i-eltglntiary  professions  in 
his  last  will  and  testament."— /fp.  Hurl.iir.  Kvmainn,  p. 

•a 

B.  Attaint.:    The  same  as  RELIGIONIST  (q.  v.). 

trS  11$  I6n  8r,  «»/«/.  [English re/i9toi. ;  -<r.]  A 
religionist  (q.v.). 

rS  llg  lon-Is.m,  *ub*t.  [Bug.  religion;  -ism.]  A 
profession  or  affectation  of  religion;  the  outward 
practice  of  religion  ;  false  or  affected  religion. 

"'Political  Religionism.'— In  Professor  Dugald  Stew- 
art's first  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Philosophy, 
I  find  this  singular  and  significant  term."—/.  Itisraeli. 
Curlotittet  of  Literature. 

re  llg   Ion  1st, «.    [Eng.  religion;  -itt.] 

1.  One  who  is  given  to  religionism;  a  religious 
bigot. 

"An  upstart  and  new  f  angled  Invention  of  some  bigotical 
religionists.'' — Cudteort h :  Intell.  System,  p.  18. 

2.  A  partisan  of  a  religion. 

trS-Hk  I6n  lie,  r. f.  [Eng.  religion;  -lie.]  To 
cause  to  be  religious. 

rS-Hg -i6n-18ss,  adj.  [English  religion:  -less.] 
Destitute  of  religion;  not  professing  or  believing 
in  religion. 

tr8-llg  I-5s  -I  tjf,  subst.  \Fr.religiositf;  Italian 
religiostta ;  Sp.  religiosidad.]  Sense  or  sentiment 
of  religion;  tendency  toward  religiousness. 

"In  spite  of  his  religiosity."— Kingstet,:  Wetttcard  Ho: 
ch.  xiii. 

r8-llg  lOUB,  a.  3f  s.  [Fr.  reliyieiur,  from  Latin 
religiosus,  from  i-e/i'gio=rcligion  (q.v.);  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  religion.] 

A.  As  adject  ire: 

\.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion;  concerned 
with  or  devoted  to  religion ;  as,  religious  society, 
religious  books. 

2.  Imbued    with    religion ;    exhibiting    religion ; 
pious,  godly,  devout;  as.  a  religious  man. 

3.  Characterize/d   by    religion  or   piety';    arising 
from  religion ;  pious. 

"  Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

4.  Devoted  by  vows  to  the  practice  of  religion ; 
bound  by  vows  to  a  monastic  life. 

"  France  has  vast  numbers  of  ecclesiastic*,  secular  and 
religious." — A<ltti*»n:  State  of  the  War. 

5.  Bound  by,  or  abiding  by  some  solemn  obliga- 
tion ;    scrupulously  faithful ;   conscientious,  rigid, 
strict. 

"With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows." 

ahakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  subst.:  One   who    is    bound    by    monastic 
vows,  or  devoted  to  a  life  of  piety  and  devotion ;  a 
monk  or  nun.    A  religious,  after  profession,  lost  all 
civil  rights. 

"  To  the  rellgiouses  that  were  in  Gaecoyne, 
He  gaf  a  thousand  mark." — R.  Brttnne,  p.  136. 

It  Religious  Tract  Society :  [TRACT.] 
religious-house,  «.    A  monastery  or  nunnery. 
rS  llg -lous-ly,  *re  lig  1-ous  llche.  adv.  [Eng. 
religious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  religious,  pious,  or  devout  manner;  with 
lovef  reverence,  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  will ; 
piously,  devoutly,  reverently. 

2.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion  ;  according  to 
the  precepts  of  divine  law. 

"For  their  brethren  slain, 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice." 

Shakesp.  •  Tttut  Andronfeus,  i.  2. 

3.  Exactly,  strictly,  conscientiously;  with  strict 
observance. 

"The  original  'Jehovah,'  which  ought  upon  all  occa. 
stonB  to  have  been  religiously  retained." — lip.  Hartley: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  30. 

r8-llfc  -iOuB  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  religious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  religious. 

"A  goodly  religiousness  or  monastical  life."—  H'wx/.- 
Atltentr  Oxon.,  vol.  I.  (  H'hittyngham). 

tr8-Hn  quent,  a.  [Latin  relinquens,  pr.  par.  of 
rr/inquo=to  leave,  to  relinquish  (q,  v.).]  Relin- 
quishing. 

re  lln  qulsh,  r.  /.  [O.  Fr.  relinquis-,  stem  of 
pr.  par.  of  relinquir,  from  Lat.  relinguo=to  leave: 
rr-=  back,  again,  and  /my«o=to  leave;  O.  Ital  re- 
Unquere.] 

1.  To  leave,  to  give  up,  to  abandon,  to  withdraw 
from ;  to  give  up  or  retire  from  possession  or  occu- 
pancy of;  to  quit. 

"The  English  colonies  grew  poor  and  weak,  though  the 
English  lords  grew  rich  and  mighty;  for  they  placed 
Irish  tenants  upon  the  lands  relinquished  by  the  Eng- 
llah."— Dories.-  State  ttf  Ireland. 


relish 

2.  T.I  cease  fnini ;  to  desist  from  :  to  abandon,  to 
give  up. 

"  KrllMquislting  the  war  against  an  exhausted  kiiig- 
dora."— Bolingbroke .-  Remarks  un  Hist.  ••/  £ny. 

3.  To  renounce  or  give  up  a  claim  to ;  to  forego,  to 
resign,  to  abandon. 

"  He  would  not  relinquish  his  own  rights,  but  he  would 
respect  the  rights  of  others."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Rng.. 
ch.  iv. 

r8  11A  qulsh  £r,  x.  [Eng.  relinquish;  -er.]  On« 
who  relinquishes ;  one  who  leaves,  quits,  abandons, 
or  renounces. 

re"  lln  qulsh  mint.  «.  [Eng.  relinquish;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  relinquishing,  leaving,  abandoning,  or 
renouncing;  renunciation. 

"The  utter  r*//no«/snmrnf  of  all  things  popish." — 
Hooker:  Ecfles.  Polity,  bk  iv..  §3. 

rel  I  qua,  ».  [Lat.  nout.  pi.  of  re/K}ittu=remain- 
iug  from  relinquo  (pa.  t.  reliqui)=to  relinquish 
(q.  v.).] 

Laic:  The  remainder  or  debt  which  a  person  finds 
himself  debtor  in,  upon  the  balancing  or  liquidat- 
ing of  an  account.  ( Wharton.) 

*r81'-I-qu«Ure,  «.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  RELIQCABT 
(2)  (q.  T.). 

"While  from  the  opening  casket  rolled 
A  chain  and  reliquaire  of  gold." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  6. 

rSl-I-qua  rjf  (!),«.    [RELIQTJA.] 

Laic:  The  debtor  of  a  reliqua,or  of  a  balance 
due;  also  a  person  who  only  pays  piecemeal. 
(H'harton.) 

r81  -I-qua-r?  (2), «.    [Fr.  reliquaire,  from  Latin 
reliquicx  =  relics  (q.  v.).]    A  depository  fora  relic  or 
relics :  a  casket  or  case  in  which  relics  are  kept. 
"  It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 
A  reliquary  and  a  chain." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  rl.  13. 

*r81-I-qua  -tlon,  subst.  [LIQUATION.]  Remains, 
residue. 

"The  i-i-liqiiatinn  of  all  which  preceded."— Hacket:  Lifr 
of  Williams,  li.  197. 

reliquiae  (asrg-llk  -wI-S),  s.pl.  [Lat.=remains. 
remnants.] 

1.  Eccles.:  [Rp.i.ic,  II.] 

2.  Hot. :  The  withered  remains  of  leaves,  which, 
not  being  articulated  with  the  stem,  cannot  fall  off, 
but  decay  upon  it.    Called  also  Indusifp. 

treliqulan  (as  r8-Hk  -wl-an),  adj.  [English 
*rtlim(e);  -tan.l  Pertaining  to,  concerning,  or 
constituting  a  relic. 

"  A  great  ship  would  not  hold  the  rellqulan  pieces  which 
the  Papists  have  of  Christ's  cross."—  R.  Hill.  Pathwaw  tu 
fitly,  1629,  p.  149  (reprint  1847 1. 

r8-ll  -qul  date,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  liqui- 
date (q.v.).]  To  liquidate  anew;  to  adjust  a  second 
time. 

r8-ll-qnl-da  -tlon,  sub»t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng. 
liquidation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  liquidating;  a 
second  or  renewed  liquidation  or  adjustment. 

rt-1   Ish,  *rel  lice,  s.    [RELISH,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  effect  of  anything  on  the  palate;  taste, 
savor.    (Generally  used  of  a  pleasing  taste.) 

"Distinguish  every  relish,  sweet  and  sour." 

Davtes.-  Immort.  of  the  Sou/,  a.  16. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  impart  a  flavor  to  any- 
thing; espec.,  something  taken  with  food  to  in- 
crease the  pleasure  of  eating. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1 .  That  quality  in  any  object  which  gi  ves  pleasure ; 
the  power  or  quality  of  pleasing. 

"  The  f rulta  of  liberty  have  the  more  agreeable  rellth 
after  the  uneasy  hours  of  a  close  and  tedious  confine- 
ment." —  Waterland:  Works,  viii.  469. 

2.  Pleasure  or  delight  given  by  anything. 

"  We  do  not  always  find  equal  relish  in  the  same  enjoy- 
ment."— Search:  Light  o/  future,  vol.  i.,  pt.  I.,  ch.  vi. 

:t.  Inclination,  taste,  fondness,  appetite,  liking. 

(Now  usually  followed  by  for,  formerly  also  by  of.) 

'i.  A  small  quantity  oradiuixturejust  perceptible. 

"  Some  act 
That  has  no  rellth  of  salvation  in't." 

Shalctsp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
*.".  Characteristic  quality  or  sort;  cast. 
"His  fears   .         .    be  of  the  same  relish  as  ours  ar*." — 
Shnlcetp.:  Henry  I'.,  iv.  1. 

rel  Ish,  t>.  /.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  relecher,  reliclter-to 
lick  over  again:  re-=again,  and  lecher  (Kr.  Itchi-n 
=  to  lick,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  lecchon,  lechon;  German 
/refer n= to  lick  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  a  relish  or  agreeable  flavor  or  tasto  to. 

2.  To  like  or  enjoy  the  taste  or  flavor  of;  to  par- 
take of  with  pleasure  or  gratification. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     wi,    wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w9rk,     who.     ion;     mate,     cub.     clire,     unite,     car,     rule,     fall;     try.     Syrian,      te,     os  = «;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


relishable 

3.  To  bo  pleased  with  ;  to  be  gratified  by  ;  to  enjoy. 

4.  To  savor  or  smack  of  ;  to  have  a  smack  or  taste 
of. 

B.  Intramilire: 

1.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste. 
'-'.  To  give  pleasure. 

"Had  I  been  the  finder  out  of  thin  secret,  it  would  not 
have  relished  among  my  other  discredit*."—  Skakesp,: 
II  iiitri-'t  fair,  v.  2. 

3.  To  have  a  relish  or  flavor. 

'"  AUieory,  which  how  much  soever  it  may  rrli*fi  of  wit 
and  invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature."—  H'ood- 
ward. 

rel  Ish  a  ble,  a.  [Kng.rfliih;  -able.}  Capable 
of  being  relished  ;  having  a  pleasing  taste. 

"  Relfshable  bread  for  the  use  of  man.'*  —  Attorn*  •  Works, 
ii.  346. 

T6-1IS  -ten  (t  silent),  r.  i.  [Pref.  re-.  nnd  English 
listen  (q.  v.).]  To  listen  again.  (Tt?Hnu»on  :  Hrook. 
18.) 

r6  live  ,  r.  i.  A  /.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  EuglUh  lief,  v. 
(<l.v.)] 

A.  /ntj-«ji*.:  To  live  again;  to  come  to  life  again; 
to  revive. 

"Will  you  deliver 
How  thli  dead  queen  relives;  " 

Sftakesp.  :  Pericles,  v.  S. 

*B.  Trims.:  To  bring  back  to  life;  to  reanimate 
to  revive. 

"Thought  with  that  sight  him  much  to  have  relir'd."— 
Spenser:  F.  o.,  III.  vili.  S. 

re  load  ,  r.  t.  or  i.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  load,  v. 
<q.  v.)J  To  load  again,  as  n  gun,  Ac. 

"It  IB  Impossible  for  them  to  reload."  •—  Cook:  Thirrl 
Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

rS  loan  .  v.  t.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  loan,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  lend  or  loan  again  ;  to  lend  again  that  which  has 
been  lent  and  repaid. 

re  loan  ,  ».  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  loan,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  second  lending  or  loaii. 

rS-16-cate  ,  i'.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  locate 
<q.  v.).J  To  locate  a  second  time. 

re  16  ca    tion,  s.    [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  location 
<q.v.).| 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  relocating. 

2.  IMW:  A  reletting;  the  renewal  of  a  lease. 

If  Tacit  relocation:  Thotucitor  implied  renewal 
of  a  lease,  inferred  where  the  landlord,  instead  of 
warning  the  tenant  to  remove  at  the  stipulated  ex- 
piration of  the  lease,  has  allowed  him  to  continue 
without  making  any  new  agreement. 


(q. 


,    .   .  .       , 

lodge  again.     (Southey.) 


re  lodge',  r.  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  English  li>dge,  v. 
.v.)]    To  l 

',  t'.  r.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  long  (q.  v.)] 
Ti  '  prolong,  to  postpone. 

"  I  thynke  it  were  good  that  the  trewpe  were  relonged." 
—  llerners:  Frotssart;  Chntnicte,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccxii. 

*re  l6ve',  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  love,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  love  in  return. 

r8-  In  -cent,  adj.  [Lat.  relucene,  pr.  par.  of  relu- 
ceo:  re-=back,  and  /uceo=to  shine.] 

1.  Throwing  back  or  reflecting  light  ;  bright,  glit- 
tering. 

2,  Bright,  shining,  eminent,  conspicuous. 

"  In  brighter  mazed,  the  relueent  stream 
Playa  o'er  the  mead." 

Thomson:  Summer,  162. 

rS  luct  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  relttctur,  from  re-=back,  nnd 
litctor^  to  struggle.]  To  struggle  or  strive  against 
anything;  to  make  resistance. 

"  \Ve.  with  studied  mixtures,  force  our  relucting  appe- 
tites."— Decay  of  Pitt*. 

rS-luct-sj^e.rS-lfict-an  9y\*re  lnct-an  cle, 

t.    [Eng.  reluetan(t);  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reluctant  ;  unwill- 
ingness. repugnance,  dislike. 

*'J.  Regret,  displeasure. 

"To  the  great  honor  and  reluctancy  of  all  good  men."- 
Ath'-tuf  Oxon.,  vol.  ii.  (an.  1666). 


reJ 


rS-luct  -ant,  adj.    [Latin  reluctant,  pr.  par.  of 
Juc/or=to  struggle  against;  Spanish  reluctante.] 


.. 

1.  Striving    or    struggling    against   something; 
struggling  or  resisting  violently. 

"In  dusky  wreaths  rfliu'tant  flames,  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awak'd."  Mill*,*:  r.  L.,  vi.  (18. 

2.  Unwilling  to  do  what  one  has  to  do;  acting 
with  reluctance  or  repugnance;   loth,  unwilling, 
disinclined,  averse. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by  reluct- 
ance  or   repugnance;    done   or   granted  with   re- 
luctance; as,  reluctant  obedience. 

rS  luct'  ant-ljf,  ttrfv.    [Eng.  reluctant;  -lu.]    In 
a  reluctant  manner;  with  reluctance;  unwillingly. 
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*r«-lSc  -tit*,  r.  t.  [Lat.  reluctalut,  pa.  par.  of 
re)i»c<or=to  struggle  against.  |  [RELUCT.]  To  strug- 
gle in  opposition  ;  to  resist ;  to  act  reluctantly. 

"Men  devise  colors  to  delude  their  rslm'tiitimy  con. 
science*." — Pretty  of  I'irtf/. 

're  luc  ta  tlon,  «.  [RELUCTATE.]  Resistance, 
opposition,  reluctance,  repugnance. 

"  I  have  done  lut  many  villainies  as  another. 
And  with  as  little  reluctalion." 

Beaum.  •!•  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  II.  J 

re  lume  ,  t-.  t.  [O.  Fr.  reltimer;  Fr.  raltumer.} 
(RKLI-MINE.  |  To  light  again  ;  to  rekindle.  (Lit.  it 

ftol 

"  I  know  not  where  l«  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume." 

A'Aiilva/i. .  Othello,  v.  J. 

re  lu  mine.  r.  t.  [Latin  refummo.  from  re-= 
again,  and  /umino= to  light,  lumen  (geuit.  liiminis) 
=  light;  It.-il.  ralluminare.\ 

1.  To  light  again  or  anew ;  to  rekindle 

"  Hi»  eye  rrtumiitei  lu  extinguished  fires." 

i;,,r,,,,-    ;.,-(.  i.  44J 

2.  To  illuminate  again. 

ri-iy  ,  P.  i.    [  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  lit  (2),  v.  (q.  v.)  ] 
•1.  HI. :  To  rest  or  lean  physically. 
"His  most  holy  hand  relies 
Upon  hia  knees." 

MiriV.v   Holy  RiMide,  p.  IS. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rest  or  lean  with  confidence,  as  when 
satisfied  of  the  truth  or  certainty  of  facts,  evidence, 
or  future  events,  or  of  the  voracity  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  a  person  or  a  statement,  or  of  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  a  person  U>  do  any  act,  fulfill  a 
promise,  Ac. ;  to  depend  ;  to  have  confidence ;  to 
trust ;  co  rest.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

*3.  neflexively :  To  rest ;  to  trust ;  to  cause  to  de- 
pond. 

"Not  reining  onraelres  entirely  upon  him  and  his  sal- 
vation."— Up.  Saundcrson. 

re  made  ,  prtt.  <t  pa.  par.  of  r.    [REMAKE.] 
re  main  ,*re  mayne,  v.  i.  &  t.    [FromthoO.  Fr. 
impers.  vorb  if  remain!,  from    rernain*/re  =  to   re- 
main; Lat.  remanef=it  remains,   remaneo=to  re- 
main: re-=behind.  and  maneo=to  remain;  O.  Sp. 
remaner;  Sp.  A  Port,  rentanear.] 
A.  Intrantitive : 

1.  To  continue  in  a  place ;  to  stay,  to  abide,  to 
wait. 

"While  here  you  do  remain." 

Bkakesp.:  Midsummer  AYyaf*  Dream,  v. 

2.  To  Stay  or  be  left  behind  after  others   have 
gone;  to  bo  left  after  a  part  has  been  taken  awayor 
lost;  to  survive ;  to  be  loft  out  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity. 

3.  To  continue  or  endure  in  a  particular  state, 
form,  or  condition. 

"This  mystery  remained  undiscovered."— Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  V.  2. 

4.  To  continue  or  endure,  generally. 

"The  upright  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect 
shall  remain  in  it."—  Proverbs  ii.  21. 

5.  To  live,  to  dwell. 

"Did  he  ask  forme?  Where  remains  he*"— Snifc<*p.  •  As 
You  Like.  It,  Hi.  2. 

6.  To  be  loft  as  not  included  or  comprised;  to  bo 
left  still  to  be  dealt  with. 

"There  remains,  a  scruple  in  that  too.'* 

Sliakesp.     Henry  >'/..  PI.  I.,  v.  8. 

7.  To  be  reserved. 

"  For  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom." 

Shakesp.:  Rienard  It,  i.S. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  left  to;  to  continue  with. 

"In  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee." 

Milton.-  Samton  Aoimtstes.  1,126. 

2.  To  be  left  or  reserved  for ;  to  await. 

"  Snch  end,  pardie,  does  all  hem  remayne." 

Spenser:  Sneptierit'*  Calendar;  Jfay. 

rS  main  ,  s.    [REMAIN,  ».] 
*  1 .  The  act  or  state  of  remaining ;  stay,  abode. 
"  Let's  fetch  him  off  or  make  remain  alike." 

x/tnlcesp.:  Curiulanus,  I.  4. 

*2.  Something  which  remains  or  is  loft  to  be 
done. 

"All  the  r*ina/n  is  welcome." 

SltaJcesp---  Cimbeltne,  ill.  1. 

3.  That  which  remains  or  is  left;  remainder;  a 
roiunant.    (Now  only  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  Us  the  poore  remain  of  Troy." 

riiner:   rirgtll;  Xneiias  i. 

4.  Specifically  iu  the  plural : 

ill  That  which  remains  of  a  human  body  after 
life  nas  ceased  ;  a  corpse,  a  dcail  body. 

(2)  The  productions,  espec.  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  one  who  is  ilc.-nl :  posthumous  works. 

If  Organic  remaint :  (ORGANIC.] 


remark 

ti  main  d«r.  «.  i  i.  [O.  Fr.  remmind rt= to  re- 
main: cf.  attitintirr,  from  Fr.  attuindre:  rejoinder, 
from  Fr.  rrjiiindre.] 

A.  AttHtattinthv: 

I.  Orrf.    {.'i in/.:   That   which    remains;  anything 
left  over  after  a  i»art  ha-  tM>en  taken  away,  lost,  or 
destroyed ;  a  remnant. 

"[He]  wastes  the  sad  remniniler  of  his  hours." 

IforrfiirortA    Kznrsi,.*.  bk.  II. 

II.  Tfrhnically : 

1.  AritH.,Alg.,<tr.:  That  which  is  left  over  of  the 
subtrahend,  after  taking  away  the  minuend. 

2.  Late:  An  estate  in  remainder  maybe  defined  to 
be  an  estate  limited  to  take  effect  and  be  enjoyed 
after  another  estate  is  determined.     Thus  if  a  man 
seized  in  fee-simple  grants  lands  to  A  for  twenty 
years,  or  other  period,  and,  after  the  determination 
of  the  said  term,  then  to  B  and  his  heirs  forever, 
here  A  is  tenant  for  years,  with  remainder  to  B, 
since  an  estate  for  years  is  created  out  of  the  fee, 
and  given  to  A,  and  the  residue  or  remainder  to  H. 

3.  r?ililfiliiint :  An  edition,  the  Bale  of  which  hat* 
practically   ceased,  and  which  is  cleared  by  the 
trade  at  a  reduced  price. 

B.  Aiadj.:  Remaining;  leftover;  refuse. 

"  Which  Is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage." 

Unakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  T. 

remainder-man,  *. 

Lair:  He  who  has  an  estate  after  a  particular 
estate  is  determined. 

rS  mains, '.§.}>/.    [REMAIN, «.] 

re  make  ,  r. /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  make,  T. 
(q.  v.)J  To  make  again  or  anew. 

re  mand  ,  *re  maund.  r.  t.  [Fr.  re»m>ider=to 
send  for  back  again,  from  Lnt.  reniando  =  to  send 
back  word :  re-  =  back,  and  nmnf/o=to  enjoin,  to 
send  word  ;  Sp.  remandar;  Ital.  renmnrfare.] 

1.  Ord.  lAina.:   To  send   back;   to  call  or   order 
back. 

2.  Law :  To  remit  in  custody  to  some  future  time, 
as  an  accused  person,  in  order  to  allow  opportunity 
for  the  further  inquiry  into  the  case,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  further  evidence;  to  a<tjourn  to  a  future 
time,  as  a  case  demanding  further  investigation 
and  evidence. 

"They  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  remantteit  and  remain 
prisoners."— rryntie..  Tretichrry  ttnil  lh*l"ii>iltit,  pt.  Iv^ 
p.'fl. 

ri  mand  ,«.    [REMAND, r.] 

Lair:  The  act  of  remanding:  the  state  of  beinc 
remanded. 

rS  mand  -mint,  «.  [Eng.  remand;  -meat.]  Tim 
act  of  remanding;  a  remand. 

trgm-a  nen$e.  TSm  a-nen-9?,  «.  [English 
remon«n(<) ;  -re.  -C|/.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remanent ;  con- 
tinuance, permanency. 

"The  remanrnen  of  concupiscence  or  original  sin  IK 
the  regenerate." — Jer.  Taylor:  Of  Original  Bin. 

2.  That  which  remains;  a  residuum. 

"To  make  it  sublime  Into  finely  figured  crystal* 
without  a  remnHfncf  at  the  bottom."— /fott/r.  Works,  ill.  81. 

rem  a  nent,  a.  in.  [Lat.  remanent,  pr.  par.  of 
remaneo=to  remain  (q.  v.).] 

Ji.Asadj.:  Remaining,  surviving.  (Obsolete  ex- 
cept in  Scotch  legal  and  ecclesiastical  phraseology.) 

B.  At  milat.:  The  part  remaining:  a  remnant,  • 
residuum. 

remanent-magnetlsm.  *. 

M.ujn.:  A  quantity  of  magnetism  retained  by  a 
bar  of  iron  after  a  magnetic  current  has  paswd 
through  it.  A  massive  bar  of  iron  retains  its  mag- 
netism much  longer  than  one  formed  of  a  bundle 
of  soft  iron  wires. 

rSm    a  nit,  ».  [Lat.  =  it  remains.]    [REMAIN,  tr.] 

Late:  A  suit  which  stands  over  to  another  sit- 
ting, or  any  proceeding  connected  with  it  which  is 
deferred  or  delayed. 

re  ma'-nl  t,  adj.  [Pa.  par.  of  Fr.  remanier=tt» 
handle  again,  to  do  over  again.] 

I'alcfont.  (of  fottilt):  Derived  from  older  beds. 
They  are  generally  scarce,  are  often  colored  ditfer- 
ently  from  the  other  fossils  and  from  the  rock,  and 
look  water-worn. 

"Fossils  derived  from  older  beds  are  called  remanle." — 

t.aell:    Student's  Manual,  Ch.   liil. 

rS  mark  ,  «.    [Fr.  remargue.]    [REMARK,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  remarking  or  taking  notice;  notice, 
observation. 

2.  A  brief  statement,  taking  notice  of  or  refer- 
ring to  something;  an  observation,  a  comment,  a 

note. 

«3.  Noticeable  quality ;  note. 

"There  was  a  man  of  special  gram  remark." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  57. 


boll,     boy;     polit,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph   - 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zbfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


remark 
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remembrance 


re  mark  il>,  i-.  f.  &  i.    [Fr.  reniarmier=tomnik,  rim*  -dl-a-bl?  ,  odr.    [Eng.  remediab(le)  ;  -ly.l  r«-mSlt  ,  t>.  f.  or  t.    [Pref.  r»,  and  English  m«l< 

to    note,    to   beed:     rf-  =  again,    ana  marou«?r=to  In  n  remediable  manner  or  state  ;  so  as  tu  admit  of  (<!•»•)•]    To  melt  again  or  anew. 

m«rk;maroue  =  amark;8p.remarcar,'ltar.r«mar-  remedy  or  cure.  r«  m«m  -b«r.  »re  mem  bre.  r.  f.  &  >.    TO.  Fr. 

re  me    dl  al,  a.  f  Lat.  rem«dia{i<=uealing,  from  rememhrer,  te  remembrer  =  to  call  to  mind,  formed 

A.  Trantilivc:  remedium  =  &  remedy  (q.  v.).J    Affording  a  remedy  ;  with  an  excrescent  b  from  Lat.  rememoror=to  re- 

1.  To  observe;  to  note  mentally;  to  take  note  or  containing,  constituting,  or  intended  for  a  remedy  member:  re-  =  again,  and  memoro  =  to  commem- 
noticnof.  or  the  removal  of  an  evil.  orate;   nwmor=mindfnl;  Fr.  rememorer;   Spanish 

2.  To  utter  by  way  of  remark,  comment,  or  obser-  ,.Th     -,-,-j,.,,  _art  ...  ,„.  .»_  . 
T.tion;  to  observe;  to  say.  as  a  thought  that  has  ,^»^SIffi«3^aL±J?(Uto 


„  conse- 


occurred  t«  tho  sneaker. 
•9.  To  distinguish,  to  mark  ;  to  point  out. 
"His  manacle*  remark  him,  there  he  slU." 

Milton:  Samson  Agoni*ten,  1,  809. 

B.  Intrant.:   To  mako  observations  or  remarks 
to  observe. 


I.  8.  pi. 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

"  Rrmedfal  statutes  are  those  which  are  made  to  supply 
defects  in  the  common  law  itself,  either  by  enlarging  the 
law  where  it  was  narrow,  or  by  rest  mi  n  i  HIT  it  where  it  was 
too  lax.*'— Blackstone:  Comment.  (Introd.,  g  2.) 

r5m6-dI-9.l-iy.CKir.  [Eng.  remedial;  -/*.]  In 
a  remedial  manner;  by  way  of  remedy;  so  as  to 
remedy. 

frS-me  dl-g,te,  o.  [Eng.  remedy;  -ate.}  Reme- 
dial. 

"All  you,  nn publish' d  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears;  be  aidant  and  remediate." 

Shake  f  p.:  Lear,  iv.  4. 

rem  e  dl  less,  *rem-e  dl  lease,  *rem  e  dy- 
lesse,  a.  I  Eng.  remedy;  -lens.] 

*B.  A,*ub*t.:  Something  notable,  extraordinary,    J^.^S*^  ********  incurable ;  beyond 
[•remarkable. 


re  mark  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  anil  Eng.  marfc,  v. 
(q.  v.)  1  To  mark  again  or  anew. 

re"  mark  a  ble,  a.&«.  [Fr.  remarquable,  from 
r«*murf/u«»r=toreinark(q.  v.);  Sp.  remarcable ;  Ital. 
n*iHarra6i/^.J 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Worthy    of   remark   or   notice;    notable,    ob- 
•errable. 

2.  Kxtraorrlinary ;  deserving  of   especial  notice; 
wonderful,    conspicuous,    rare,     unusual,     distin- 
guished, famous. 


"*To  write  the  rtmarkables  of  their  reigns."  —  Fuller: 
Worthier;  Uuckinghamshirt. 

re  mark  $  ble  ness,  suhst.  (Km;.  remarkable; 
-*f**.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remarkable; 
worthiness  of  remark  or  notice;  observableness. 

re  mark  £  bl£,  adv.  [Eng.  remarkab(le)  ;  -ly,\ 
In  a  remarkable  or  extraordinary  manner  or  degree  ; 
notably,  extraordinarily,  unusually  ;  so  as  to  call 
for  especial  notice  or  remark. 

"A  remarkably  han<lsoni*>,  tall,  and  well-made  race."— 
Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  iiv. 

re"  marked  ,/'"./«"  .<>r  -;.  [REMARK,  t;.]  Notable, 
conspicuous,  remarkable. 


"  Hopeless  are  al)  my  evils,  all  remediless." 

Milton:  Sam»on  Auoninte«,  648. 

2.  Irreparable,  irremediable,  irretrievable;  as,  a 
remediless  loss. 

*3.  Not  answering  as  or  serving  for  a  remedy; 
ineffectual,  powerless. 

4.  Not  admitting  of  change  or  reversal ;  irrevoca- 
ble. 

"We,  by  rightful  doom  remediless, 
Were  lout  in  death  till  He  that  dwelt  above 
Emptied  his  glory."  Milton.-  Circumcision. 

5.  Without  excuse  or  escape ;  under  necessity, 

"  I  linue  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  the  field  here,  and  I 


,  

must  remcditex*e  go  thither  to  see  what  I  haue  bought."     pest   i   1 
—  ' 


remembrar;  Ital.  rimemorare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  or  call  back  to  the  mind  or  memory  ; 
to  recall  to  remembrance ;  to  recollect. 

"By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  nat  down,  yea,  w* 
wept  when  we  remembered  Zion."  —  Psalm  rxxxvii.  1. 

*2.  To  call  orbring  to  mind  ;  toputone  in  mind  of. 

"  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drowned  father." 

Shakesp.;  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  put  in  mind ;  to  remind. 

"  It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  Hi.  4. 

•4.  To  come  or  return  to  tho  memory  or  remem- 
brance of. 

"As  well  thon  wost,  if  it  remember  thee, 
How  nigh  the  death  for  wo  thou  founde  me." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i. 

5.  To  bear  or  keep  in  mind;  to  preserve  unfor- 
gotten ;  not  to  forget  or  let  slip ;  as,  to  remember 
the  circumstances  of  an  event. 

6.  To  be  continually  thoughtful  of ;  to  attend  to ,: 
to  observe. 

"Remember  what  I  warn  thee:  »hun  to  taste." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  viii.  827. 

7.  To  keep  in  mind   with    gratitude,  reverence, 
respect,  favor,  affection,  or  any  other  feeling;  to> 
observe. 

"Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy."— Exodu* 
xx.  8. 

8.  To  think  of;  to  bear  in  mind;  to  consider;  to 
take  into  consideration. 

'Remember  whom    thou  hast  aboard." — Shakesp. .•  Trtn- 


_  !  mark  -«r,  tnibst.    [Eng.  mwar*,  v. ;  -er.*\    One    -WoH:  Luke  xir. 
who  makes  remarks  or  observations ;  an  observer.          6.  Without  a  remedy ;  unable  to  find  or  obtain  a 
re  mar  -rla&e,  *.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  marriage    remedy ;  without  hope  of  rescue  or  escape. 


, 

(q.  v.).  |    A  Hfrmid  or  repeated  marriape  ;  any  mar- 
riage after  the  first. 

r*  mar  -rf  ,  *re  mar  y,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Prcf.  re-,  and 
Eng.  marrj/  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Train.;  To  marry  again  or  a  second  time. 

B.  Intraia.:   To  bo  married  again  or  a  second 

"They'll  rrmary 
Ere  the  worm  pierce  your  winding  Bheet." 

Webster:   White  Devil,  T.  1. 


"And  [tell  him]  that  his  bale  were  better  ouer  bloune, 
Than  thus  to  pine  rfmedylessc  in  grief." 

Van  Bartholomew  of  Rathe. 


*9.  To  mention. 

"A  citation  ought  to  be  certain,  in  respect  of  the  permit 
cited;  for,  if  such  certainty  be  therein  omitted,  such  cita- 
tion is  invalid,  as  in  many  case*  hereafter  to  be  remem- 
bered."— Ayliffe:  Parerffon. 


r«m  6  -dl-liSB-l?,  »rem  1-dl-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ,10-  To  B'T.e  or  Present  the  regards  or  compliments 
remediless;  -Iw.l  In  a  manner  or  degree  not  admit-  of  '<  to  mention  with  compliments ;  as,  Remember  mo 
ting  of  remedy  ;  irremediably.  to  y°ur  father. 

B.  Intran*.:  To  call  anything  to  remembrance; 
to  bear  anything  in  mind ;  to  exercise  the  faculty 
of  memory ;  to  recollect. 

"Remember  well  howe  t  hou  arte  olde." 


"He  going  away  rfmtddeaty  chafing  at  his  rebuke." — 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk. i. 


rem    e  dl  less  ness,  tub*!.     [EnK.  remediless; 
fM.]    The  quality  or  state  cjf  oeing  remediless; 
T«  mast ,  ».  t .   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mo«r,  v.  (q.  v.)]    incurableness. 


To  tarnish  or  provide  with  a  new  mast  or  masts. 
re  mas    tl  cate,  r.  /.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mtu- 


,  ,  . 

(q.  v.).]    To  masticate  or  chew  over  again,  as 
in  chewing  the  cud. 

"They  are  rfmn*t  iratnl  (chewing  the  cud,  as  it  Is 
Wiled).''—  SmIIHfon.  I'ur/ul  Book  fur  farmer*,  p.  37. 

re  mas  U  ca  tlon,  *.  [Pref.  rc-,and  Eng.  mtw- 
liralinn  (q.  T.).]  The  act  of  remasticatingor  chew- 
ing over  again. 


"The  remeittlessneas  of  this  difteiu*e  iiniv  be  justly  ques- 
tioned."— Boyle:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  it.,  etw.  8. 

rSm  g  df ,  *rem  e  die,  *rem-e  dye,  «.  fO.  Fr. 
*remedit,  remede  (Fr.  remede).  from  Lat.  remedium 
=  a  remedy:  rc-=ngain,  and  ni€deor=to  heal;  Sp., 
Port,  it  Ital.  remedio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  That  which  curosor  heals  any  disease;  a  modi- 


Oower:  C.  A.,  vtii. 

rS  m8m'-b8r  »-ble,  a.  fEng.  remember;  •able.'] 
(Capable  or  worthy  of  being  remembered ;  memor- 
able. 

"We saw  this  very  remarkable  and  remembtralile  place 
under  sufficient  discomfort  of  wind  and  showers."  — 
NUI/A.  ./  Letters,  Iv.  481. 

re  mem  b8r-»  \>lf,  adv.  [Eng.  rememberab(le)  ; 
/'/•I  In  arememberableor  memorable  manner;  so 


cine  or    application  used  to  heal  a   dise'aso   and    as  to  be  remembered. 

"To  relate  everything  as  rfmrmbfrtibtu  an  possible." — 


cine  or    npplici 

rem   blal(emasftn),».    fFr.  from  r-mblaver=    restore  health.  .„.„„„„.„., „  . .._.„._, 

to  nil  up  an  excavation,  to  embank  ;  O.  Fr.em<ilo«r       2.  That  which  serves  to  remedy,  counteract,  or    Southeu.  Memoir*  of  Taylor  of  Norwich,  ii.  77. 
=  to  hinder,  to  embarrass.]  repair    any  hurt;   that  which    corrects  any  evil;       ,»  _»„    •,*,  *_         rw  .    t. 

I.  Fort.:    The    elevated    portion    of   earthworks    redress,  reparation.    (Followed  by  far  or  againtt,       «  m6m -bSr-Sr,  «.    [bng.  remember,  -er.]    One 
formwl  by  the  disposition  of  the  deblai,  or  cxca-    formerly  also  by  to.)  wll°  remembers. 

"  What  a  rememberer  is  the  heart  I"— liichanlton .  Sir  C. 
Qrandison,  iv.  66. 

re  mem   brance,   're  mem  braunce,   *.    [Old 


"The  remedy  is  wholly  in  your  own  hands."—  Swift: 
Drafter's  Letters,  let.  4. 

II.  Technically: 


rated  materials. 

2.  Kng.:  The  earthwork  that  is  carried  to  bank 
in  the  case  of  a  railway  or  canal  traversing  a 
naturnl  depression  of  surface. 

rgm  ble,  r.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  remove. 
(Proc.) 

"I    ...    raKved  an*  remftled  'urn  oot." 
Tennyson:  Northern  Farmer  (Old  Style),  vlil. 

r8  m«ad  ,  'remeld,  «.    [REMEDY.]    A  remedy. 

"Past  a'  rememl."  -  Hunt*:  Poor  itailte's  Elegy. 

•re  mean  ,  *re  mane,  r.  /.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng. 
mran,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  remind.  (Ooicer.) 

tr*  me  ant,  a.  [Lat.  remearu,  pr.  par.  of  remeo 
»  U>  return  ]  Returning ;  coming  back. 

"  Like  the  remrunt  sun." 

Ktnaslr.:  Saints'  Tragedy,  11.  8.        (whrch'areU'Jormet°mes  "on™le're'd"in  the"ll"ght  of ° h"r"'! 
rt  meas    ure  (sas  ill),  v.  I.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.    «d»iuelf)  are  a  diversity  of  suit*  and  actions."— Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  8. 

rJm'-JS-dy*.  »rem  e  die,  r.  t.  [Fr.  remedier;  Sp. 
&  Port,  remedial-;  Ital.  rimediare.] 

tl.  To  cure,  to  heal ;  to  restore  to  soundness  or 
health. 

2.  To  repair  or  redress,  as  an  injury  or  wrong ;  to 
remove  or  counteract,  as  an  evil. 


1.  Coining:  The  allowance  at  the  mint  fordevia-  Fr-   remembrance,  from  rVMM.frrtr-to  remember 

tionfrom  the  exact  standard  fineness  and  weight  (q;  Vi!     *'\ remembranza:  Ital.  rimembrunza.  ] 

of  coin  '•  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  remcmboring ;  the 

keeping  of  a  thing  in  toe  mind,  or  the  recalling  of  It 

"InEngland  the  rcmMy  of  themint  i«:  Gold,  12gralns  t(          nl7.  i-<wv>lln<-tmn 
perpouncf  in  weight,  1-16  of  •  carat  in  flnenes* ;  Silver, 

1  dwt.  per  pound  in  weight,  1  dwt.  per  pound  In  fineness  ;  "The  sorweful  remembrance  of  the  good  dedes  that  he 

copper,  1-40  of  the  weight  both  in  weight  and  fineness,  hath  lefte  to  don    here   in  erthe." — Chaucer:    Parson's 

The  remedy  of  United  States  gold  coin  is,  double  eagle.  Tale. 
one-half  grain ;  smaller  gold  coins,  one-quarter  grain?' — 


onf-imir  grain ;  smaller  gom  coins,  one-quarter  g 
Kntakt:  Diet.  Mechanics,  ii.  1,916. 

2.  Lair:  Tho  means  provided  for  the  recovery  of 
a  right,  or  of  compensation  for  its  infringement. 


mriuurr,  v.  (q.  v.)  J    To  measure  again  or  anew. 

"The  way  they  came;  their  steps  remea»ure<l  right." 
t'tnrrffix:  Vuttfrey  of  Itttuluync,  xv.  2 

I*  mi    dl  »  ble,  ...      [English  remedy;   -able.] 
Capable  of  being  remedied  ;  admitting  of  a  remedy. 

"The  rrmeilluhls  evils  of  their  conditions."— London 
HfuMdurd. 


me    dl  a  ble  n*8S,  t.     [Knglish  remediable; 
]    Tho  quality  or  state  of  b.-ing  remediable. 


"For  the  remedying  and  redressing  of  those  foresaid 
Injuries  and  wrongful  dealings  of  the  pope." — Fox:  Mar- 
tyrs, p.  979. 


2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  remembering;  memory* 

"  This  lord  of  weak  remembrance.'* 

Shakesp:  Tempest,  il.  1. 

3.  Tho  period  of  time  over  which  the  power  of 
memory  extends;  as,  it  has  not  happened  within 
my  remembrance. 

4.  The  state  of  being  remembered,  or  of  being 
kept  in  memory ;  memory  preserved. 

"Saying  a  few  lost  words,  and  enforcing  his  careful 
remembrance." 

Longfelloa:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standlsh,  v. 

*>.  That  which  is  remembered ;  a  recollection,  a 
memory. 

"Muse,  these  dear  remembrance*  must  be 
In  these  convenient  places  registered." 

Daniel:  1'aneyyric  to  the  King. 


ate,     fat, 
or.     wore. 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf.     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     fatber;      we,     wit.     here,     camel,     bir,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;    mnt«,    cnb.    cure,    nnlt«,    cflr.    rtle.    fill;     try.    Sfrian. 


sire,    sir, 
n,     ce-e; 


marine;    g6,     pSt, 
ey      a.       qu      kw. 
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-*r..«-    I  Eng.  remind;  .«•.]    Our-  who  or 
tli.-it  winch  reminds  or  calls  to  uiiud. 
rg  mind  -1  41,  a.    [Eng.  remind;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  remind:  careful  to  re- 
mind. 

2.  (.  urcful  to  remember;  mindful. 

"Remindful  of  the  convent  ban." 

lKinm'*  Dream. 


rjSm  -Ing  tftn  He,  «.     [After  Edwird  Remington 
of  Maryland;  stiff,  -ite  (Wire.).] 


.] 


remembrancer 

6.  That  which  serves  to  recall  to,  or  preserve  in 
memory ;  as — 

*(1)  An  account  or  record  preserved  ;  a  memoran- 
dum or  note  to  assist  tho  memory. 

"  Those  proceedings  and  remembrances  are  in  the  Tower, 
beginning  with  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I."— Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*(2)  A  monument,  a  memorial. 
(3)  A  token  by  which  one  is  kept  in  tho  memory ; 
A  keepsake. 

"If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake." 

Shakesn.;  Two  Uentlemen  of  IVrono,  ii.  2. 
*7.  The   state  or  condition   of   being   mindful; 

thought,  regard,  consideration.  ....  -    ,w—,..-    .-- 

"His  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gracious  remembrance,  did    fr."m  Lat'  ^'»""«<-c"'««.=  remembrance,  from  re/ui 
first  propose."— Shakrip.;  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  iv  6     '     len*<  pr.  par.  of  reiMi/ii«e</r=to  remember,  from 
*8.  Admonition.  '    Ef "=^faln.'  p  same  root  as  uiemi/ii=I  remem- 

The  un.tain'd'swodr°d™ha?1ytouI!1avrutl^dU1,odbe.ri  }'  'Tl!°  "Ct  $S£™  ^H  "moering  j  tl.o  recalling 

With  this  rememftru»<-e  that  you  use  the  same  recovery  of  ideas  which  had  escaped  the  memory  ; 

With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit,  R5"i!PctlolV  .memory. 

As  you  have  done 'gainst  me."  *  Juat  which  is  remembered  or  recalled  to  mind  ; 

Shakesp.:  Uenryll'.,  pt.  II.,  v.  2.  n  memory  ;  a  relationof  past  events,  characteristics, 

T«  mSm  -bran9  Sr, «.  [Eng.  remembrance) ;  -er.]  *c>'  witllin  one's  personal  recollection. 

puts  *rem-I-nl5'-9en-9yt,  i,    [REMINISCENCE.] 


remit 

•re-mis  salles,  «.  pi.  [O.  FT.]  Leavings,  scrap*, 
orts,  refuse. 

"Lade  not  thi  trencboure  with  many  remi»i"nlr*." 
Lyilgate:  Stans  fitter  tid  Mensam. 

re  miss  ful,  a.  [Eug.  remits-  -ful(l).\  Ready 
or  prone  to  Kraut  remission  or  forgiveness  ;  for- 
giving, gracious,  remissive. 

"The  linivKiix  In  their  remissful  doom."— Cray/oil. 

r«  mis  81  bll  -I  ty\  «.  [Eng.  remuuible;  -«».] 
Thi)  quality  or  state  of  being  remissible ;  capability 


1.  One  who  reminds ;  one  who  or  tliat  which 


in  mind. 

"  Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear." 

Coirper:  My  Mother's  Picture. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer, 
whoso  business  is  to  record  certain  papers  and  pro- 
ceedings, make  out  processes,  &c. ;  a  recorder.  The 
name  is  also  given  in  England  to  an  officer  of  some 
•corporations,  as  the  Remembrancer  of  the  City  of 
London. 

"All  are  digested  into  books,  and  sent  to  the  remem- 
brancer of  the  exchequer,  that  he  make  processes  upon  past  events 

""<?";    ..  r«m  I  nls-cSn -tial  (tl  as  sh), «.    [Eng.  re,,,i- 

»re  mem    or-ate,  r.  i.    [Lat.  rememorafiw,  pa.    nucent;  -ial.j    Pertaining  to  reminiscence  or  recol- 
par.  of  rememoror=to  remember  (q.  v.).]    To  re-    lection. 


member ;  to  exercise  tho  faculty  of  remembrance. 

orate   or   learne   anew."— Bryskttt:  'pesc.  of  Civil  Life. 
p.  1,606. 

*rS-mgm  5r-a -tion,  *re  raem  o  ra  ci-oun,  ». 

lO.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  rememora/io.J      I; I.MI.MI n: 
ATE.]    Remembrance,  memory. 

"Helps  of  memory,  of  affection,  of  rememoraf/o/i." — 
Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ctrsar,  p.  266. 

JrS  mSm'-5r-a-ftve,  Te-mem-or-a  tlif,  adj. 
[English  rememorat(e);  -ire.]  Recalling  to  mind; 
reminding. 

"Without  rememornf///'signeH  of  a  thing."— Pocock,  iu 
Waterland:  Works,  x.  254. 

*re-mer-cies,  *.  pi.   [REMEHCV.]   Thanks. 

"Not  render  thanks,  iiesaie  remercies." — L'dall:  Apopti. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  185. 


...        -    ; ;    — —   \  — ""/-j  iiiimiij  »,1   piu 

Mm.:  \  mineral  occurring  as  a  KMWOplored  en-    of  being  remitted 

f^^^^A^s^X'^™*-  :grim;::"'7f1""'ofrLrr'"<MU'r;^ 

rem-l-nis  -cea9e,  .rfm  I nl, ;  ,en  9*.  ..    I  Fr..   £S^3fc£,££  'SSK^^SSSi 

of  being  remitted ;  admitting  of  remission. 

"Sin*  .  .  .  remissible  or  expiable  by  an  easy  penl- 
teuce."— Felt  ham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  re*.  ». 

rS  mis  si  6  In  Jttr  -I  n,  phr.   [Lat.] 

Scott  Late:  A  plea  in  an  action  of  divorce  for 
adultery,  implying  that  the  pursuer  has  already 
forgiven  the  offense;  condonation. 

re  mis  si6n  (as  as  sh),  're-mls-sl-oun,  subtt. 
[Fr.,  from  Lat.  remisftionem,  accus.  of  remi&fio,  fn>m 
remunu,  pa.  oar.  of  remif/o=to  remit  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
remisivn;  Ital.  rewiwwio/ie.j 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

tl.  The  act  of  sending  back  or  remitting. 
"Eurydice  and  her  remission  into  hell."— Staekluuu*. 

2.  Tho  act  of  remitting  or  sending  to  a  distant 
place,  as  money ;  remittance.     (Swift.) 

3.  Tho  act  of   remitting,   abating,  or    relaxing; 
abatement,  moderation,  relaxation. 

"For  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  such  fits  of  excite- 
ment shall  always  be  followed  by  remissions." — Macaulati: 
Hist.  Cng.,  ch.  11. 

4.  Tho  act  of  forgiving  or  remitting;  tin- fun-going 
of  the  punishment  due  to  a  crime ;  forgiveness,  par- 
don. 


rrm  I  nls    9ent,  K.  &  x.      [Lat.  reminueetu,  pr. 
par.  of  remini»cor= to  remember.]  [REMINISCENCE.] 

A.  Ai  adjective: 

1.  Remembering;  recalling  to  mind;  having  remi- 
niscence. 

2.  Reminding  ono  of  something. 

"The  succeeding  scherzo,  though  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  Beethoven."— Athenaum,  Sept.  9,  1882. 

B.  An  mtbst. :  Ono  who  calls  to  mind  and  records 


Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with  Plato 


5.  Tho  act  of  giving  up,  foregoing,  or  relinquish- 
ing, as  a  debt,  a  claim,  a  right,  Ac. 


acquisition  were  but  remtnlscential  evocation."— Hrowne. 
Vulgar  Errors.     (Pref. ) 

*rim-l-nlst-9l-t8r-y',  a.    [Eng.  reroi«i«t-(enrel.- 
-itory.]     Remembering;  pertaining  or  relating    to       "Those  chiefs  had  obtained  from  the  Crown,  on  easy 
the  memory  ;  founded  on  reminiscences.  ""i!""'  '•'•'"«»/;>»«  of  old  debt*  and  grants  of  new  title..14 

— Mucaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

I  sttl  I  have  a  remlniscltnra  spite  against  Mr.  Job  Jon- 
im,  ch.  Ixxiil. 


....  —«Vn<.«.- *«.«•*,,  KU.IUIII.  6:  Tlint  which    is  remitted,    given  up,  or  relin- 

ri    ml-pSd,  n.  <fe*.    [Latin  remiprs  (genit.  remi- 

-  «~»  •-•  II.  PalHol.:    Diminution    in    intensity    without 

complete  stoppage.    [REMITTENT.) 
r$  mlss'-lve,  </.    [Eng.  remitut;  -ice.] 
*1.  Slackening,  abating,  relaxing,  moderating. 
"Remissive  of  his  might." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xlil.  887. 


,     .        .  .  - 

pedis)  =  having  feet  like  oare:  remiu=au  oar,  aud 
pea  =  a  foot.] 

A.  A* adj.:  A  term  applied  to  any  individual  of 
tho  crustacean  or  entomological  genus    Remipes 
(q.  v.). 

B.  Aisubit.:  Any  individual  of  the  crustacean  or 


*rg-m8r  -9?,  *rg 


from  re-=again,  and  memVr=tn  thank  ;  merci= 
thanks,  from  Lat.  merceitem,  accus.  of  mcrce«= 
reward.]  To  thank. 

"  She  him  remercle-d,  as  the  patron  of  her  life." 

Sliensei-:  F.  V..  II.  xi.  16. 

r6-mSrfte',  «.  »'.     [Preflx  re-,  and  English  mer 
<q.  v.).]    To  merge  again. 


-----  ---------------- 

,  r.  1.    [Fr.  remercicr.    pnt<""ul"8i««l  8on«s  Remipes  (q.  v.). 


r6    ml-pg?,  *.  [REMIPED.] 


2.  Remitting,  forgiving,  pardoning. 

"A  most  merciful  king,  who  was  remissive  of  wrong*.* 


=  ,  . 

=        tl.  ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Hippidw  (q.  v.),  with  ono    ~  Iiams.  p.  OS. 

-  - 


_Remij>e»  teititudi 


.    ., 
,  from  the  coast  of       re-miss  -ly, 


"Bemergina  in  the  general  soul." 

Tennyson.-  Iu  Mcmorlam,  xlvi.  4. 
r«  -mi-form,  a.    [Lat.iremu»=an  oar,  and/orma 


*2.  Entoni.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  genus  of 
Colooptera,  and  to  ono  of  Hemiptera.    (Larousse.) 
rem  I  re    a,  •-'•  [The  Ouianan  name  of  a  siKtcies.J 

f  VmS1"*"1"{  "-ih  Jjal.-rl""**="u  °ar'  aDa^ornla       Bot. :  A  genus  of  Schcenidw.    tfemirea  mari/ima. 
form,  shape.]    bhaped  like  an  oar.  common  in  Tropical  America,  is  said  to  be  strongly 

*re'-mlg-a,-ble,  o.    [Lat.  remigo=to  row,  from    diaphoretic  and  diuretic, 
remexjgenit.  re//u'gis)  =  a  rower;  remus=an  oar.]        rj-mlse  ,  r.  /.    [REMISE,*.] 

•1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  send  back;  to  remit. 

"This  too-too  much  remises 
Ought  into  nought. 


spt«;ico,  nviiiiiirs  ira(i/u»i/iunuj*,  irom  rue  coast  01       »w  ****»»    */,  udr.    [Kng.  remiss:    *lj/.]    In  a  re- 
Australia.    Middle  antcnnte  bisetoso  at  the  apex,    miss,  negligent. careless,  or  heedless  manner;  care- 
longer  than  external.    First  pair  of  feet  long,  with    lessly,  heedlessly,  negligently, 
last  joint  acuminate.  "  Like  an  unbent  bow  carelessly 

His  sinewy  proboscis  did  remissly  lie. 


Fit  to  be  rowed  upon. 

"  Steril  remtoobfe  marshes." 

Cotton:  Montaigne,  ch.  xxiv. 

re  -ml-ges,,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  remex  (genit. 
re»u'0i*)=a  rower:  re//itut=nn  oar.] 

Ornith. :  The  quill  feathers  of  tho  wings  of  a  bird    rpT.'rtBr  hv  dnnd 
which  propel  it  through  tho  air,  like  oaw.  "  fiemf.ed  relea, 

rS  mi'-grate,»>.  i.    [Lat. 
remigro~to   remove    back.] 
move  back  again ;  to  return 
state. 

"The  rest  .  .  .  will  remtgrate  into  phlegm." — Boyle- 
Works,  i.  499. 

rS-ml-gra -tion,  «.  [REMIORATE.]  A  migration 
to  a  former  place ;  a  removal  back  again. 

"The  Scots,  transplanted  hither,  became  acquainted 
•with  our  customs,  which,  by  occasional  remit/rations, 
became  diffused  in  Scotland." — ll<tt> :  orig,  of  Mankind. 


•ry  pr. 

Donne:  Jhe  Progress  oftheSovl. 

re  miss   ness,  *re  mis  nesse,  're  miss  nesce. 

Bot.:  AgenusofSchcenidw.    Remirea  maritima.    ',      [Eng.  remi»».-    -,,eM.J    The  quality  or  state  of 

being  remiss;  slackness,  carelessness,  heedlossnesx. 
m-gligence ;  want  of  viiror,  diligence,  industry,  at- 
tention or  duo  application  to  any  business  or  duty, 
re  mis  -s5r-^,  n.  [Lat.  remtoani*,  pa.  par.  of 
remitto=  to  remit  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  toremissio 
serving  or  tending  to  remit ;  remissive. 


uission; 


Silvester:  CuBartas.  second  day,  first  week,  ,64.        £&^*Sg£&&5Stt £?£& 
2. ^otc:  To  give  or  grant  back;  to  resign  or  sur-    Plough. 

rS-mlf,  *rg  mytte,  v.  1.  &  i.  [Lat.  remitto=to 
send  back,  to  abate,  .o  remit;  re-=back,and  mirfo 
=  tosend;Fr. remellre;  Sp. remitlr;  Port,  remillir- 
Ital.  rimittere.\ 


d  nl>  and  forever  qalU:iaiIned."-B(art. 
r.  of    stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 


Law:  A  surrender;  a  giving  back;  a  release,  as 
of  a  claim. 


prop.  pa.  par.  of  femitto=to  send  back,  to  remit 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  remit;  Sp.  remito;  Ital.  rimeiuo.] 

A.  A» adjective: 

1,  Not  vigorous  or  energetic  in  action  or  perfonn- 


A. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  send  back. 

2.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1 

"Their  rent*  Hrttremittetl  to  them  in  sugar  and  rum  " — 
Smith:   Wealth  of  Katlons,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 
*3.  To  restore,  to  replace,  to  put  or  place  back. 
4.  To  transfer,  to  refer,  to  leave. 


rS-ml]  -I-a.  «•    [Named  after  Rcmijo,  a  Brazilian    ance;  not  diligent;   slack;  inattentive-,  negligent;       "Christ  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  called  good,  but 


medical  man.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonidae.  Slender  shrubs 
with  axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  woolly  outside,  and 
the  limb  of  tbe  corolla  with  five  linear  segments. 
The  bark  of  Remigia  ferruginea  aud  R.  vellosii  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

rS  mind  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mind  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  in  mind ;  to  recall  something  to  the  mind  or 
memory  of;  to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of;  to 
cause  to  remember. 


careless  in   tho  performance  of  duty  or 
heedless. 

"  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  rew<«»." 

Shakesp.:  Kichanl  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Wanting  in  earnestness,  intensity,  or  activity ; 
slow,  slack,  languid. 

*B.  Asuubst.:  An  act  of  negligence  or  romissness ; 
negligence. 

"  By  negligence  of  magistrates  and  retnisses  of  laws." — 
Puttenham:  English  Poesie,  bk.  i.,  ch,  xii 


, 

remitted  that    title    to    the    Father    only."—  Waterlaud- 
H'orks,  11.  287. 

*5.  To  refer. 

"Whether  the  counsayle  be  good,  I  remytle  it  to  the 
wyse  redere." — Elyot:  Gor-emour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvi. 

6.  To  relax  in  intensity;  to  abate;  to  make  less 
intense  or  violent. 

*7.  To  make  slack  after  tension ;  to  relax. 

"  As  when  a  bow  ia  successively  intended  and  rein  itted." 
—CudxortH:  Intel!.  System,  p.  'Jr.! 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tnln,    this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  L 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      deL 


remit 

8.  To  refrain  from  exac.iihu  ;  <"  relinquish,  to  give 
up ;  to  forego,  wholly  or  Vti  part. 

••The  nmgUtriite  can  often,  where  the  public  good 
^Mnandi*  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  rfinlt  the  punish- 
ment of  criminal  uffen-e-  by  his  own  authority." — Locke. 

it.  To  forgive,  to  pardon;  to  past)  over  without 

punishment.  f 

"  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them."  JoAn  ii.  '£>. 

*10.  To  re.-iKn,  to  tfive  lip. 

"Neither  of  either;  1  irmil  lioth  twain." 

SAaAv..j,.    /.,,r.'.s  tabor' it  Lost,  v.  2. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  I '11111111.:  To  transmit  or  scud,  as  money,  bills, 
Ac.,  in  imymcut  fur  goods.  Ac. 

2.  Scots  Law:  To  transfer,  HS  a  cause,  from  oue 
tribunal  to  another,  or  from  one  judge  to  another. 

[BKMIT,  «.J 

B.  Iiitrtiuttitivt- : 

I.  Ordinary  Lunyutifi? : 

1.  To  slacken  ;  to  become  less  intense  or  rigorous. 

"How  ofte^n  have  1  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play!" 

t:,. lilum  it  a:  Deserted  Village. 

2.  To  abate   by   growing  less  earnest,  eager,  or 
active ;  to  moderate. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  To  transmit  money,  Ac.,   in  payment 
for  goods,  &c. 

2.  Mi-il.:  To  abate  in  violence  for  a  time  without 
intermission,  as  a  fever,  Ac. 

re  rnit ,  ».    [REMIT,  ».] 

Scots  Law:  A  remission  ;  a  sending  back.  Applied 
to  an  interlocutor  or  judgment  transferring  a  cause, 
either  totally  or  partially,  or  for  some  specific 
cause,  from  one  tribunal  or  judge  to  another,  or  to 
a  judicial  nominee,  to  execute  the  purpose  of  the 
remit. 

re-mlt  -ment,  x.  [Eng.  remit:  -mettt.]  The  act 
of  remitting :  the  state  of  being  remitted ;  remit- 
tance, remission,  forgiveness. 

"Yet  all  law,  and  Qod's  law  especially,  grants  every 
where  to  error  easy  remitinents." — Mtlt't/t  Tetrachordon. 

re"  mlt  -tal,  «.    [  Eng.  remit ;  -al.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  remitting;  a  giving  up,  a  surrender 
remission. 

2.  The  act  of  remitting  or  sending  away  to  a  dis- 
tance, as  money,  Ac. ;  remittance,  transmission. 

ri  mlt  -t»n;e,  «.    [Bog.  remit;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  remitting  or  transmitting,  as  money, 
bills,  or  the  like,  U>  a  distant  place,  in  payment  for 
goods,  Ac. 

2.  Money,  bills,  Ac.,  remitted  in  payment. 

•xS-mlt  -tan$-8"r,  «.  [Eng.  remittanc(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  sends  a  remittance. 

'•Your  memorialist  wan  stopped  and  arrested  at  Bay- 
Mine,  l>y  order  from  his  remittance™  at  Madrid." — 
Cumberland.  Memoirs,  ii.  170. 

rf-mlt-tee' , «.  [Eng.  remit; '  -ee.]  One  to  whom 
a  remittance  is  sent. 

re  mlt  tent,  n.  A  .-••.  [Latin  remittetis,  pr.  par. 
otrtmitto—io  remit  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  remittent.] 

Medical: 

A.  As  adj.:  Diminishing  in  intensity  at  certain 
intervals,  but  not  intermitting ;  i.  <-..  temporarily 
ceasing. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  remittent  disease ;   a  remittent 
fever. 

remittent- fever,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  malarial  fever,  known  also  as  Contin- 
ued fever  (q.v.),  bilious  fever,  acclimative  fever, 
Ac.  It  is  marked  by  sudden  invasion  and  persistent 
high  temperature,  frequently  from  105'  to  1(16", with 
diminution  of  the  red  Diood-corpusclos,  with  other 
changes  in  the  spleen,  liver,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, resembling  those  of  intermittent  fever,  which 
it  may  pass  into  during  convalescence.  1 1  is  chiefly 
riparian,  or  in  marshy  regions  with  little  water, 
and  is  conveyed  by  the  winds.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
Kt*  north  and  57°  south  latitude,  with  a  cold  and  a 
hot  stage,  a  remission  stage,  and  a  period  of  ex- 
•acerbation  on  the  day  after  the  remission,  with 
an  average  durnt ion  of  two  weeks,  after  which  the 
patient  usually  recovers. 

ri  mlt -t«r,  «.    [Eng. remit;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  remits,  pardons,  forgives,  or  foregoes. 

2.  One  who  remits  money,  AT.  ;  one  who  makes  a 
remittance. 

"The  diminitlied  want*  of  remitter*."— London  Dalla 
TclegrapH. 

II.  Late:  The  sending  or  placing  back  of  a  per- 
son ton  right  or  title  he  had  before;  the  restitution 
of  oue  who  obtains  possession  of  property  under  a 
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defective  title  U>  his  rights  under  .-ome  valid  title 
by  virtue  of  which  he  might  legally  have  entered 
only  by  .-nit. 

r@  mlt  t8r, ».  [KnKli.-h  umit:  -m-.\  One  who 
makes  a  remittance;  a  remit  lei. 

re  mix  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mix  <q.  v.).]  To 
mix  again  or  repeatedly. 

rSn"T  nant,  «.  A  a.  [O.  Fr.  remiin>n/.  1-1  im-nnnl, 
from  Lat.  remanens,  pr.  par  of  re mum-o  =  to  remain 
(q.V.).J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  is  loft  or  remains  over  after  a  part 
has  been  separated,  lost,  destroyed,  or  removed. 

2.  Specif. :  The  last  part  of  a  piece  of  stuff. 

3.  That  which  is  left  after  a  part  has  been  done, 
performed,  executed,  passed,  or  told ;  remainder. 

"The  remnant  of  my  age." 
SllaJcetp.:  Tmo  Ornllemen  u/  rermia,  ill.  1 

4.  A  scrap,  a  fragment,  a  little  bit.    (Used  in  con- 
tempt.) 

"Thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant!" 

Sliukesp.:  Taming  oftlieShreir.  iv.  3. 

fB.  As  adj.:  Remaining,  left. 

re  mod  el,  r.  t,  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  model,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  model  again  or  anew ;  to  refashion,  to 
rearrange. 

re^mSd  I-fl-ca -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
modification  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  remodifying;  a 
repeated  or  renewed  modification. 

rS-mfid'-l-f  7,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  modify 
(q.  v.).J  To  modify  again  or  anew;  to  reform,  to 
remodel. 

re  mold  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mold  (q.  v.).] 
To  mold  again ;  to  shape  anew. 

rSm-6  lin'-He,«.    [From  Los  Retnolinos,  Chili, 
whore  found ;  sun.  -ite  (ifm.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ATACAMITE  (q.  v.). 

re  mol  II  ent,  adj.  [Latin  rrmolliens  (genitive 
remollientin,  pr.  par.  of  remoWio^to  soften;  mollis 
-  .-oft.  |  Mollifying,  softening. 

*re-m61  -ten,  *re-moul  ten,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng. motion  (q. T.).]  Molted  again;  romoltod. 

"Mingled  with  glasse  already  made,  and  rcmuulteii." 
—Bacon:  Kat.  Ultt.,  g  779. 

rS-m6n  St-I  za  tlon, s.  [hnglish  remonetiz(e) ; 
-tit i' in.  \  The  act  of  remonctiziug  a  coinage;  the 
rodstablishment  of  such  coinage  in  the  position  of 
legal  tender  after  having  for  a  time  been  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  mere  token  money. 

re  m&n  et  Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  monet- 
ize (q.  v.).]  To  restore,  as  a  gold  or  silver  coinage, 
to  value  as  a  currency. 

"The  gold  coinage  haa  been  remonetisea."—Blthell: 
Counting- House  Dictionary. 

*r5-m5n'  Btra-ble,  a.  [Low  Lat.  remonstro=to 
show.]  Demonstrable. 

"The  greatness  is  remonstrable  in  the  event."— Adams: 
B'oHts,  ii.  868. 

rS-m6n  strange,  «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Latin 
remonstrancia,  from  renionstrans,  pr.  par.  of  re- 
monstro= to  remonstrate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  remontrance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*l.  The  act  of  showing,  demonstrating,  or  mani- 
festing; demonstration,  manifestation,  show,  dis- 
play. 

"The  Spaniards  made  no  remonstrance  of  joy  or  an 
ordinary  liking  to  it."— Hacket.  Life  of  Williams,  pt.  i., 
p.  146. 

*-.  Declaration,  statement. 

"To  prepare  and  draw  up  a  general  remonttranci-  of 
the  state  of  the  kingdom."— Clarendon.-  Civil  Wan,  i.  310. 

'•':  The  act  of  remonstrating  or  expostulating ;  a 
strong  representation  of  reasons  or  facts  against 
something  complained  of  or  opposed ;  expostula- 
tion ;  hence,  a  paper  or  document  containing  such 
representation  or  expostulation. 

II.  Roman  Church:  A  Monstrance  (q.  v.). 
IT  The  Grand  Remonstrance  : 

Eng.  Hist.:  A  remonstrance  consisting  of  206 
articles,  condemning  the  arbitrary  procedure  of 
Charles  I.  It  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, November  22, 1641,  by  a  majority  of  eleven, 
and  presented  to  the  king  on  December  1. 

re  mon  strant.  a.  &s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
remonstrant,  pr.  par.  of  remonstro=lo  remonstrate 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing,  or  of  tho  nature  of  ro- 
iiion  -Trance ;  expostulatory  ;  urging  reasons  against 
something. 

B.  Assubstantive: 

1.  Ord.TMng.:  One  who  remonstrates. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  name  given  to  thrt  Dutch 
1'rote-i.int-,    who,    after    the,  death    of  Arminins 
I  A.  D.  IW.i  i,  continued  to  maintain  his  Tiews,  and 


remora 

in  161UproMM.ti>d  to  tin*  State.-  of  Holland,  tit  1 
land,  a  remonstrance  in  live  articles  formulating 
their  point-  of  departure  from  (  alvini-ni.  Tti.-ir 
adversaries  prroouted  a  counter-remonstrance, 
whi'iice  they  were  called  Counter-Remonstrant.-. 
la  1619  the  Synod  of  Dort  pronounced  in  favor  «>f 
the  stricter  Bchool.  The  Remonstrants  .-t  ill  form  a 
small  but  liberal  and  scholarly  sect  in  Holland. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  Remimftrnntt  was  embodied  In 
1621  Jiia  cunfe»*i<>  written  by  Kp.Hcoii.tiH,  their  great  theo- 
lo^iim,  while  \Vj  (en !«>«»«' rt  gave  them  a  catechiniii,  und 
regulated  their  churchly  order."— Ency,  Brit.  (.ed.  9th), 
zx.  379. 

rS-mdn  -BtriJ.nt-ly',  adv.  [English  remonttrant; 
•/.'/•  I  In  a  i  rim  HIM  rant  manner. 

re  mon  strate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  renionstra- 
tun,  pa.  par.  of  rtjmtm4fro=to  show,  to  expose; 
hence,  to  produco  arguments,  from  Lat.  re-=again, 
and  moiM/ro=to  show;  O,  Fr.  remotistrcr;  FrvucU 
remontYer.] 

A.  Tratutitivt; 

1.  To  make  a  representation  with   regard  to  any 
matter;  to  demonstrate;  to  manifest,  to  show,  to 
prove. 

"Properties  of  a  faithful  servant;  a  sedulous  eye,  to 
observe  alt  occasions  within  or  without,  tending  to  rrtuori- 
afrufe  the  habit  within."— Koyera:  .Voamun  the  Syrian* 
p.  309. 

2.  To  show  or  point  out. 

"And,  lastly,  your  majesty  did  exhort  them,  by  the  op- 
portunity which  the  present  time  itself  did  yield  unto  it; 
which  I  did  particularly  remonstrate  unto  them,"—  Reli>~ 
quite  H'olfontuntF,  p.  i'.'i. 

B.  IntratMitive : 

*1.  To  show  clearly ;  to  demonstrate,  to  prove. 

2.  To  exhibit,  present,  or  put  forWHrd  strong  rea- 
sons or  representations  against  some  act  or  course 
of  proceedings ;  to  expostulate. 

jrem  on  stra  tion,  subst.  [Old  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  remonstrationmii  accus.  of  remonstratio,  from 
remoiistratus.}  [REMONSTRATE.]  The  act  of  re- 
monstrating or  expostulating;  a  remonstrance,  an 
expostulation. 

rS  m8n  -BtFfll-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  remembrance);  -ire.J 
Kemonstratiug,  remonstrant. 

*'The  last  clause  a  perfect  bar  of  remount  raff  re 
music."— Earle:  Philology,  g  660. 

rg-mSn'-atra-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  remon*trat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  remonstrates ;  a  remonstrant. 

"Orders  were  Bent  down  for  clapping  up  three  of  the 
ohief  renujn*trators.'1—Hurnet;  Own  Time  (an.  1660). 

rJS-mSn'-Btro.- t5r~y,  a.  [From  remonstratr ,  on 
analogy  of  de tnonstrarory.]  Kemonstratitig,  rernou- 
strative. 

"Appealing  to  him  in  a  rtmonstratory  tone." — l>ickfiis:- 
Oliver  Twist,  en.  xvi. 

re  mon  taut,  a.  [Fr.]  Rising  anew;  applied 
to  flowers  which  bloom  again  the  same  season. 

r<5  moA'-tolr  (olr  as  war  i ,  «.    [Fr.J 

Horot.:  A  mechanism  designed  to  render  the1 
force  which  sustains  the  movement  of  the  escupc- 
meut  perfectly  even. 

remontoir-escapement,  s. 

Horol.:  An  escapement  in  which  the  ecape-whoel 
is  driven  by  a  small  weight  raised  by  the  clock, 
usually  at  intervals  of  thirty  seconds ;  or  by  a  spiral 
spring  on  the  scape-wheel  arbor,  wound  up  a 
quarter  or  half  turn  at  the  said  intervals. 

re  m6  pleu  reij,  *.  [Latin  /•«».««  -an  oar,  and 
pleura— &  rib.]  |  KKMOI-I.I.I  t:in.,;,  J 

r6  m6  pleu  -rl-dSB.  *.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  remo- 
pleur(ides) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  'idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Tnlobita.  Head  greatly 
developed,  semicircular-  thegenal  angles  producea 
into  spines.  Eyes  very  long,  reticulatea;  uody 
rings  eleven;  pygidium  very  small.  Only  known 
genus  Rernopleures. 

rem  6  r<j.,  «,  [Lat.  remora=(\} delay,  hindrancev 
(2)  the  fish;  remoror=tostay  behind,  to  linger:  re- 
—  buck,  again,  and  moror  — to  delay,  mora  =  delny.} 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  delay,  a  hindrance,  an  obstacle.. 

II.  Technir.illi/: 

1.  Ichthy.:  Suckiiik'-Hsh,  Sucker;  a  popular  namo 
for  any  ppocii's  oftbegenitl  Kchoneis  fq.  v.) ;  specif., 
Eckewi.*  i-  mum,  about  eight  inches  long,  commnn 
in  tho  Mediterranean.  By  means  of  tho  suctorial 
disc—a  transfor- 
mation of  the 
sp iimits  dorsal 
fin— the  species 
can  attach 
tiicnisi'l vt  H  t  O 
any  Mat  surface.  Remora. 

I'lir  .'MJInvsion  is 

so  >irong  that  the  fish  can  only  be  dislodged  with 
ditl.rulty,  null-.-.-:  ]iu.-hcd  forward  with  a  sliding 
motion.  Hi  ink'  bad  BWtlBIMn.  they  attach  them- 
-rlvi--;  t.t  \r>,-rl>,  or  to  .uiiniaN  having  greater 


fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     w6,    w«t.     nere,     camel.    hSr.    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g«,     pfit, 
«r,     we're,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd.     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur.    rule,     full;     try,     Sjfrian.     a.    03  = «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  lew. 
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power  of  locomotion  than  tliem.-elvrs ;  but  thry 
cannot  bo  regarded  an  parasites,  as  they  do  not  ob- 
tain their  food  at  the  expense  of  their  host. 

"Later  writers,  then,  repeat  a  story,  the  source  of 
which  it*  unknown,  viz.,  that  the  remoru  is  able  to  arrettt 
vessels  in  their  course,  a  story  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  our  own  time.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  this  is 
an  invention,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  attach* 
raent  of  one  of  the  larger  species  may  retard  the  progress 
of  Bailing,  especially  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
several  individuals  accompany  the  same  ship." — (iiinther: 
fitudy  of  Fishes,  p.  461. 

2.  Mni.;   A  stoppage  or  stagnation,   as  of  the 
blood. 

3.  tiurg,:  An  instrument  to  retain  parts  in  place, 
••.  !i.,  to  maintain  a  fracture  iu  place  or  a  luxation 
reduced. 

*rSm'-ft-rate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  remoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
remoror=to  delay. J  To  delay,  to  hinder,  to  ob- 
struct. 

*rS-mord  ,  *re  morde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  nmordre, 
from  Lat.  remurdeo=tu  bite  again;  Sp.  A  Port,  rc- 
morder;  Ital.  rimordcre.]  [REMORSE.] 

A.  Trannitiiv : 

1.  To  cause  remorse  to ;  to  afflict. 

"God  remordeth  some  folke  by  aduersities."— t'hnuctrt 

/!...•.•;.,..,  Ilk     iv. 

2.  To  rebuke. 

"Sometyme  he  must  vices  pmordt.** 

Skelton:  Poem*,  p.  11. 

B.  Intrantt.:  To  feel  remorse. 

"O  what  a  terrour  wounds  rewording  soules. 
Who  poyson  tinde,  what  seem'd  a  pleasant  food." 
Stlrltaa:  Domes-tlau:  II"  first  llourr. 

*rS  mord  en  9^,  s.  [REMOBD.]  Compunction, 
remorse. 

"That  rtmnrfiriH'V  of  conscience,  that  extremity  of 
grief,  they  feel  within  themselves."— Killinabeck:  Ser- 
mons, p.  175. 

re  morse  ,  *re  mors,  «.  [O.  Fr.  remort,  from 
Low  Lat.  remoraus,  remora/o=rcmorse.  from  Latin 
remormu,  pa.  par.  of  rc»Kirdeo=to  bito  again,  to 
vox  ;  mordeo=to  bite ;  Fr.  remord*.  ] 

1.  Biting  sorrow  for  some  evil  act  donet  nnd  es- 
ijecially  for  an  act  of  cruelty  ;_tho  keen  pain  caused 
by  a  sense  of  guilt ;  compunction  of  conscience  for 
a  crime  committed, 

"Bedloehad  died  in  his  wickedness,  without  one  sign 
of  remorse,  or  shame." — Macaulay:  Hist.  /.'";/.,  ch.  iv. 

^f  Darwin  (Dcni'i'tit  of  J/un,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.)  con- 
Hidors  that  remorse  boars  the-  same  relation  to  re- 
pentance as  rage  docs  to  anger,  or  agonjr  to  pain. 

•2.  Pity,  compassion,  mercy  ;  sympathetic  sorrow. 

"Wherefore  now,  touched  with  remorse  nt  their  pitiful 
case,  he  resolved  to  revoke  the  law  of  wrecks."—  Putter: 
Boly  ll'ar,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  vli. 

*rS  morsed  ,  a.  [Eng.  remor»(t);  -ed.]  Feeling 
remorse  or  compunction. 

"The  soul  of  the  remorsed  sinner  draweth  near  to  the 
grave." — Up.  Hall:  Canes  nfCottscieHcr,  Dec.  8,  case  9. 

r8  morse  -ful,  *re  morce-ful,  a.   [English  re- 

morite ;  'fitl(l).\ 

1.  Full  of  or  touched  with  remorse  or  a  sense  of 
guilt. 

"  Beating  rrnntrfful  and  loud  the  mutable  sands  of  the 

seashore."  CmtghHM*.  Hilts  Standing,  iv. 

*2.  Temler-hearted,  compassionate,  merciful. 
"  These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear." 

Shatesp.:  Richanl  111.,  i.  1. 

•3.  Causing  or  exciting  compassion  or  pity ;  pitia- 
ble. 

"  This  his  f  ellowes  most  remoreefut  fate." 

Chapman :  Homer's  Ottyssey,  x. 

rS-morse  f  ftl  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  remorseful;  -ly.] 
In  a  remorseful  manner ;  wilu  remorse  or  compunc- 
tion. 

rS-morse -ful  neBB,  it.  [Eng.  remomrful;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  remorseful. 

rS-morse -iSss,  a.  [Eng.  remorse, ' -les».~\  With- 
out remorse ;  unpitying,  cruel,  relentless,  merciless ; 
insensible  to  distress ;  implacable. 

rS  morse  -iSss-lf,  adv.  [English  remorselesi; 
-ly.]  In  a  remorseless  manner;  without  remorse  or 
compunction. 

"  [He}  remorselessly  and  unworthily  took  his  fellow  by 
the  throat." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  6. 

rS  morse  l§ss  ness,  subst.  [Enc.  remorseleaf ; 
-iH-sfl.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remorseh-s-  ; 
insensibility  to  distress. 

re-m6te',  a.  [O.  Fr.  remot,  fern,  rrmote,  from 
Lat.  remotiw,  pa.  par.  of  reniot'eo= to  remove  (q.  v.) : 
Sp.  remote;  Ilnl.  remote,  rimoto.\ 

I.  Ordinary  La  mjuage: 

1.  Distant  in  place  or  position;  fur  away,  not 
near. 

"Searching  all  lands  and  each  remotest  purl." 

Spenser:  F.  V.,  III.  iv.  6. 


2.  Distant  in  point  of  tiinr,  past  or  future;  as, 
remote  ages. 

:t.  Not  directly  producing  an  effect  ;  not  acting 
directly. 

"An  unadvised  transiliency  from  the  effect  to  the  re- 
motest cause." — <!l«itfill. 

4.  Alien,  foreign ;  not  aKreeing. 

5.  Abstracted,  separated. 

"licmote  from  men  with  Clod  he  pttMt'd  his  days.' 

:••':,:,  1 1     Hermit. 

6.  Not  closely  connected. 

"For  remoter  purposes  of  love." 

l\«i-'l*irurth     Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

7.  Slight,  inconsiderable;  as,  There  is  a  remote 
resemblance  between  them. 

8.  Distant  in  consanguinity  or  kindred ;  distantly 
related ;  us,  a  remote  connection. 

II.  Dot.  (of  arrangement):  Distant,  separated  by 
abnormally  long  intervals.  (Opposed  to  «/ij>mri- 
mated,  dense,  Ac.) 

*rS-mOt -8d,  '(.  I  Eng.  remot(e);  -ed.]  Removed, 
remote. 

"  Reunited  from  thee." — Vllllers:  Behearsttl,  p.  32. 

rj  mote  -\f ,  adv.    [Eng.  remote;  -ly.] 

I.  In  a  remote  manner;  at  a  distance  in  space  or 
time:  not  near;  far  off. 

'i.  Slightly,  inconsiderably ;  in  or  to  a  small  de- 
gree. 

S.  Not  directly;  indirectly. 

4.  Not  closely  in  point  of  consanguinity;  as,  \Vo 
are  remotely  connected. 

re  mote    n£ss,  *.    [Eng.  remote;  -»<:».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  licing  re- 
mote or  distant  in  s|>ace,  time,  connection,  opera- 
tion, efficiency,  relationship,  Ac. ;  distance. 

2.  Law:  Want   of   close   connection    between    a 
wrong  and  injury,  as  cause  and  effect.    In  this  case 
the  party  injured  cannot  claim  compensation  from 
the  wrongdoer. 

*rS  md  -tion,  a.  [Latin  remot fo,  from  rentotus, 
pa.  par.  of  rcjwoiro=to  remove  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  renio- 
tion;  Sp.  rcmoci'ou .'  Ital.  remozione.] 

1.  The  act  of   removing,  or  the  state  of  being 
removed,  to  a  distance  ;  removal. 

"All  thy  safety  were  remotton."—  Shakr-tip,:  Tintitn  <>/ 
Athens,  iv.  3. 

2.  Remoteness. 

"From  the  re»n>tinn  of  the  consequent  to  the  remotinn 
of  the  antecedent."— llriHcite:  Vtilytir  Errors. 

r«-mdu  lade  , ».   [Fr.] 

Cookery:  A  fine  kind  of  salad  dressing,  consisting 
of  the  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  salad-oil,  mustard, 
pepper,  and  vinegar. 

re  mo'uld  ,  r*-m6W,  f.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng. 
mold,  v.  (q.  v.)  J  To  mold  or  shape  again  or  anew  ; 
to  reshape. 

re  mount  ,  «.  [REMOUNT,  t-.l  The  opportunity 
or  means  of  remounting;  specif.,  a  fresh  horse 
with  its  furniture;  a  supply  of  fresli  horses  for 
cavalry. 

"An  abundant  supply  of  good  remnunts  for  theircavalry 
regiments." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

r8-m6"llnt ,  f.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  remonter.  ]  [MoCNT,  <•.] 

A.  Trans. '  To  mount  again. 

"I  know  to  shift  my  ground,  remount  the  oar." 

J'apt:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.  289. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mount  again:  to  rcascend. 

2.  To  ascend  or  go  back  in  time  or  researches. 

rS  mdv-fll-Wl  -I  t?,  «.  [English removable:  -ity.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  removable;  capacity 
or  capability  of  being  removed  or  displaced. 

r«-mdv-»-bl«,  *re-move-a-ble,  adj.  [English 

remov(e ) ;  -able.J  Capable  of  being  removed  or 
displaced;  admitting  of,  or  liable  to  removal,  as 
from  place  to  place  or  from  an  office. 

"The'  judges  were  removable  at  his  pleasure."—  Ma- 
canltm:  II, ~f.  Bug.,  ch.  ii. 

rS  mov'-ftl,  «.    [Eng.  rcmov(e) ;  -al.  ] 

1.  Tho  act  of  removing  or  moving  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  change  of  place,  site,  or  abode. 

"  To  this  Ulysses:  What  the  prince  requires 
Of  swift  removal,  seconds  my  desires." 

l\>l'f:  Jlomer  s  Odyssey,  xvii.  21. 

2.  The   act  of  removing  or  displacing  from  an 
oftice  or   post ;  the   state  of   being   dismissed   or 
removed  from  an  office  or  post ;  dismissal. 

"The  rrmnraf  of  these  persons  from  their  posts  has 
produced  such  popular  commotions."— Adttison. 

:i.  The  net  of  removing,  doing  away  with,  or  put- 
ting an  end  to;  the  act  of  taking  away  by  a  renu'dj. 

"To  bear  contentedly  whatever  uneasy  circumstances 
he  lies  uniler.  and  to  trust  in  God's  mercy  for  the  remvrnl 
of  them." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  »er.  11. 


ri  move.  *re  meve,  r.  (.  A  i.  |<>.  Fr.  i.,,,,,ij. 
t-oi'r,  from  Lat.  i-c-  =  back.  auain.  ami  m»uriiir  =  lo 
move  (q.  v.) ;  8p.  4  Port,  n-nton-r;  Ital.  ri mover* ; 
Lat,  rcmotro.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  I.nnguaije 

1.  To  move  fn>m  its  place;  to  ti-'ih-fer  from  one 
place  to  another ;  bocaQIO  to  ohangv  plare. 

"Thoushalt  not  remme  thy  neightwr's  iHiidmark."— > 
Deut.  xix.  14. 

2.  To  displace  or  dismiss  from  a  post  or  oflioe. 

3.  To  take  or  do  away  with  by  any  remedy  ;  to  put 
away;  to  cause  to  leave  a  person  or  thing;  to  put 
an  end  to ;  to  banish  ;  to  drive  away  ;  as,  to  remove 
a  grievance,  to  remove  a  disease,  Ac. 

4.  To  make  away  with  ;  tocutoff;  to  kill. 

"  King  Richard  thus  rrmurt  it." 

SlMlini'.:  lleuru  17.,  Pt.  I.,  Ii.  5. 

II.  Law:  To  carry  from  one  court  to  another;  as, 
to  remove  a  suit  by  appeal. 

B.  Intrrinx. :  To  change  place :  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  especially  to  change  the  place  of 
residence. 

"  When  the  people  saw  it,  they  renntre,!,  and  stood  nf.ir 
off."— Exi*l«f,  xx.  IS. 

re  move  ,  ».    [REMOVE,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing;  the  state   of  j>eing  re- 
moved ;  removal ;  change  of  place  or  position. 
"There  was  no  purpose  in  them  of  this  remove." 

StMkesi*.:  !.."<•,  ii.  4. 

*2.  Tho  act  of  changing  a  horse's  shoo  from  one 
foot  to  another. 

"  His  horse  wanted  two  remove*."— Stetft.     ( Todrt.) 

3.  The  distance  or  space  through  which  any  thing1 
is  moved;  an  interval;  a  stage;  hence,  a  stt'p  or 
degree  in  any  scaloof  gradation. 

"A  posterity  that  lie  many  removes  from  us." — Adttisou: 
Ou  Medals. 

4.  A  class  or  division.    (Used  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.) 

*5.  A    posting-stage;  tho  distance  between    two 
posting-stations  on  a  road.     l.S/i«/.-e»p. ;  All's   HV^. 
V.  M.) 
*6.  The  raising  of  a  siege. 

"  If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remov 
Brim;  up  your  army." 

Shakrtp.:  ( '"rtolaHt" ,  i.  2. 

7.  A  dish  removed  from  table  to  make  n-uiu  '.  >r 
another. 

rS-mdved  ,  pa. par.  &  a.    [REMOVE,  v.] 

A.  An  pa.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Languages 

1.  Moved  or  changed  in  place  or  position ;  dis> 
placed  ;  dismissed  from  office. 

2.  Remote ;   separate  from  others,    sequestered, 
retired. 

"For  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that  removed  house." 
— Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  V.  2. 

3.  Distant  or  separated  in  the  scale  of  gradation. 
"  Those  that  are  germane  to  him,  though  removed  fifty 

times."—  Shakesp.:   n'iuter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

II.  Her.:  The  same  as  FEACTED  (q.  v.). 

rS-m6v -Sd-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  rrmoml;  -neu.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  removed  ;  remoteness ;  re- 
tirement. 

"I  have  eyes  under  my  service,  which  look  vpon  hl» 
removedness.  ' — Shalcesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

r5-m6v  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  remov(e) ;  -f  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanft.:  One  who  or  that  which  remove's. 
"It  is  the  unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital!  remove  r  of 

land-markes."— Bacon :  Essays;  Of  Judicature. 

2.  Laic:  The  removal  of  a  suit  from  one  court  to 
another. 

rem  pli   (em  as  in),  a.   [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  rcmi>li,- 

lo  till  UP.] 

Her.:  A  term  used  when  a  chief  is  filled  with  any 
other  metal  or  color,  leaving  only  a  K..nln  of  t!m 
first  tincture  round  the  chief. 

*rS-mO  -»  Die,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  [RKMUK.]  Capablu 
of  being  movetl ;  movable. 

"  For  where  honor  is  remmit'l', 
It  ought  well  to  ben  adniMxI." 

lii'irrr-  f.  .(.,  vil. 

*ri  mtte  ,  *rS-mew'fewas  u\  r.f.  A /.  |(>.  iv. 
remutr,  from  Lat.  re-=back,  and  m«/o=ti>cliaui:i'.  J 

A.  Trans. :  To  move ;  to  remove. 

"The  horsof  bras  that  may  not  be  remewr.t." 

Chan:,  i     <\    I..  \~ 

B.  Intran*.:  To  move. 

••  A  i>\r.l.%  which  durst  not  for  fere 
Kemue.''  Gotetr:  r.  A.,  v. 


I>611,     bo~y;     pout,    Jowl;     eat,     cell,     chorus,     fbln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


remugient 


3416 


rencounter 


rS-mn   gl  ent,  ".    |Lat.  >•<•„/ in/'V.i*.  pr.  par.  of 
/•,  inugio;  muyiu  =  tu  bellow.)    Rebellowing. 

1  Earthquakes  ti.-i-ompanted  with  remnyient  echoes." — 
.V"«:  Hyfteru  „{<•„, •Iliufnt,  p.  63. 

re  mtt  -n8r,  r.  t.     [Vr.rfmUHfrrr.]     [REMUXER- 
A  rE.J    To  remunerate ;  to  reward. 

" Ever  do  wele,  and    atte  lattt  tlimi  **hnlt   be  ,•.,........•.•/ 

Jtherfor."— Lord  K/iv?-*.   ln,-li-s  ttift  .-.'lyiHUs,  sig.  E.  iii.  b. 

rJ-mu-nSr-a-bll -I-ty,  «•   [Eng.  renntnemiil- •: 

-ity.]    Capacity  of  being  remunerated  or  rewarded.  univcrsally     presorip- 

"The  liberty  and  remnnrraUlitu  of  human  actions."—  five.    Two    distinct 
frarson:  On  the  Cri'eit,  art.  2L 

rS-mu -nSr-a-ble,    a.    [English   remunerate) ; 

-fible.\  Capable  of  being  renumerated  or  rewarded;  Cuiia7j"tj,.s  "fheseare- 

lit  to  be  remunerated  or  rewarded.  The  Early  Florentine 

r8-mu  -nSr  ate,  v.  t.    [Latin  remunenitu*.  pa.  and    Early     Venetian 

Renaissance    stylos. 


renal-abscess, 


tin*  arrangement  of  the  -i':u'e-  and  of  the  main 
feature*  oftbe  building*,  as  in  the  system  of  orna- 
mentation and  iu  the  aspect  of  the  profiles.    I)ur-    Frequently  produced  by  the  pre^ncc  of  renal  cal 
ing  the  early  pen, >,l  there  was  an  endeavor  to  adapt    cl,li  with  ,„,,..  blood,  &c.,  iii  the  urine, 
classical  Coral  with 
more  or  less  freedom 
to    modern   buildings, 
while  later,  that  is  in 
the  sixteenth  century, 
n  scheme  based  on  an- 
ient architecture  was 


styles   belong    to   this 


.:  Abscess  of  the  kidney,  pyelitis  (q.  v.). 


renal-capsular,  a. 

I'll  I  hnl.:  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  renal  or  aupra- 
reual  capsules. 

renal-glands,  renal-capsules,  «.  /•/.  [SUPRA- 
RENAL-CAPSULES.] 


»>ar.  of  remvnero,remunrror= to  reward  ;re-  =  again,  Renaissance    stylos, 

and  munrro.  mun«ror=t<>  discharge  an  office,  to  fho  stylo  may  be  said 

give;    munux  (genit.  mu«rri«)=a  gift;  Fr.    r(mu-  to    have    "i"*1!1?      . 

ji-'rrr:  Sp.  renmnerar.]    To  reward,  to  recompense,  with    Brunelleschi    of 

torequite,  to  repay;  to  pay  an  equivalent  for  any  rlorence    (died    144b), 

-r,  vice,  loss,  expense,  outlay,  ic.  «"d  Anibrogio  BorBOK- 

none  of  I'avin  ID  H.I. 

"They were  remunerate,!  partly  l>y  fee-  and  partly  by  T)|e  Venetian  Renaissance   stylo   flret  sprang   into 

salaries.'  -Xacuuiaii. •  HM.  tut.,  ch.  xviu.  existence  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century        iwl_ 

r8-mu-n8r-a -tlon,  «.    (Fr.  from  Lat.remimerti-  and  flourished  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth.     It  is    ing  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  legend 


Renaissance  Architecture 
(.Early  Florentine.) 


ren  al  dry,  «.  [Prob.  for  i-enardry.  from  renard 
(q.  v.).J  Cunning,  intrigue,  as  of  a  fox. 

••Fi  r-t  she  uwd  all  this  malitious  renalarie  to  the  end 
thiit  1  might  stay  there  this  night."—  Patteituer  uf  Btne- 
I'enlu. 

re  name,  r. /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  inline,  v. 
(q.  v.j  J  To  name  anew  ;  to  give  a  new  uame  to. 

ren  an  ther  a,  «.  [Latin  rrnr*=tlie  kidney-, 
and  Gr.  anthrra.  [  ANTHER.]  Named  from  the  reni 
form  pollen  masses.] 

Hot.:  A  geuus  of  Vandeie.  Renanthera  fount, 
from  Bonieo,  is  a  splendid  orchid,  with  leaTes 
occasionally  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  flower 
spikes  ten  or  twelve. 

ren   ard,  s.    [REYNARD.] 

r8n  -ar  dine,  a.    [Eug.  renard;  -inf.]    Belong- 
'    lend  of  Reynard 


r8  mu  -n8r-a-tlve,  a.    [Fr.  rfmuHtratif. 

1.  Affording  or  yielding  remuneration  ;  producing 
a  sufficient  return  for  outlay,  expenses,  &c. 

*2.  Exercised  in  rewarding;  remuneratory. 

"Fit  objects  for  remunerative  justice."—  Cutlieorth: 
Intel!.  Hyi-li-ni.  p.  G'JU. 

rS-mu  n8r-a  t8r-y",  adj.  [Fr.  rtmuntratolrc.] 
Affording  or  yielding  remuneration,  recompense, 
or  reward. 

"Laws  rather  vindicatory  than  rtmimeratory."— Black- 

<'•-.'•     ''.....  ....•»'.     (Introd.) 

re  mur  -mar,  v.  t.  &  i.   [Lat.  renturmnro.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  murmur  back;  to  utter  back  in 
murmurs;  to  return  in  murmurs. 

B.  Intnins. :  To  murmur  back  or  in  response ;  to 
return  a  murmuring  echo. 

"Kurotiiw'  banks  remurnttir'tl  to  the  noise." 

!•"!'••.  MI.I,,,.,.  Theuaif  16fl. 

re  mu  ta  tion. .,.  [  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mutation 
<q.  v.).  |  A  changing  back  ;  a  second  mutation. 

"The  iv.,,i,l'Fl.".i  or  condensation  of  air  into  water  by 
night." — .Suiilnrj/.  /)>«7,ic.  ch.  ccxvii. 

ren,  «.    [Lat.] 
A  it'll.:  The  kidney. 

ren   a  ble,  *ren  a  bulle,  adj.    [A  contract,  of 
.Mid.  Eng.  rriutnaMe-- reasonable  (q.  v.).J 
*1.  Reasonable,  fair. 


and  Antonio  di  Sangallo ;  another  school  was  rep- 
resented by  Giacomo  Harozzio,  known  as  Vignola 
(1507-1573),  while  a  third  was  directed  by  Hiehel- 
angelo  Buonarotti  (1474-1564),  and  by  its  arbitrary 
character  formed  n  stepping-stone  to  the  Kococo 
style  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  Tho 
finest  example  of 
these  schools  are 
the  C  a  11  eel  1  in  a 
Palace,  the  Court 
of  the  Vatican,  the 
Far  nose  Palace, 
nnd  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  Tho  Re- 
naissance style 
was  introduced 
into  Franco  by  Fra 
Giocondo,  under 
Louis  XII.,  about 
15112,  and  by  Serlio 
and  other  Italian 
architects  under 
Francis  I.  (1515- 
nnd  Henry 


Palazzi  Vandramini,  Venice. 
II.    These    architects    moditied 


"The  /TIM «,•.•.,,•,•  of  Chinese  national  and  military 
spirit."— iMHdon  Dtitly  Teleyrttph. 

2.  The  same  as  RENAISSANCE  (q.  v.). 

rS  nas  sen  cjf,  *.  [RENASCENCE.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  renascent ;  new  birth  or  produc- 
tion. 

"A  renaftcencu  from  the  roots."  —  Evelyn:  Sylva,  HI. 
iii.  31. 

re  lias  pent,  adj.  [Latin  renascent,  pr.  par.  of 
re niim-ur.  |  (  RENASCENCE.^ 

1.  Springing  or  coming  into  being  again;  being 
reproduced;  reappearing. 

2.  Renaissaut  (q.  v.). 

re  nas  9!- ble,  adj.  [Low  Lat.  renatcibila,  from 
Lat.  ?-eii(r«ror=tobe  born  again.)  Capable  of  being 
reproduced  ;  capable  of  springing  again  into  being. 

»r6  nate  ,  *r6  nat  -8d,  a.  [Lat.  renatus,  pa.  par. 
of  rVfUUCOi*.]  Born  again  ;  regenerate. 

"To  feyne  a  dead  man  to  be  renatett  and  newely  borne 
agayne."  —  Hall:  Chronicle;  Henry  Vll.  (an.  7.) 

*r8  niv  -I-gite,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  navi- 
gate  (q.  v.).]  To  navigate  again  or  anew. 

*r8-nay  ,  *re-ney,  *re  neye,  *re-nye,  r.  t.  [Fr. 
.,.....•.  from  Latin  re-  —  back,  again,  and  ne(/o=to 


"Of  tong  nhe  WBH  trew  nnd  , 


nahlr." 
lit  fnlirn 


(I'rnr,  KHIJ.)      In  this 
fornuMl  from  th<- verb 


... .  208. 
ieuse 


2.  Glib,  loquacious, 
apparently  regarded  a 
=  to  run.) 

*r8n  a  bljf,  ndr.  [Eng.  rumlnln  :  -I//.]  Fairly 
reasonably. 

"S|H?ke  us  retmlilit  and  fair*  and  wel." 

Chuncei .  c.  r.,211. 

re  nals  sance,  ».  [ French  =  regeneration,  n..« 
tiirth;  re-  —  again,  anil  wtitMancc  ~  birth.]  [RE- 
NASCENT.] The  revival  of  anything  long  extinct 


1547)    __      _ 

their  ideas  to  suit  the   French  taste,  tho  general 

arrangement  of  the  Gothicchurches  being  retained,    ,  c,cll 

ami  only  the  Renaissance  system  of  decoration  sub-    ti,,|,y 

stituted  for  the  Gothic ;  the  ground-plan,  the  pro-       t    ft,  deuy  to  disown  to  renounce. 

^M^l£n»l^^a£^^li^i^'iSn^  "A  thlef  that  ha<i  ren«"d  our  ««•«»,•" 

recessed  "portals,    Ac.,  were   borrowed    from    tho  Chaucer. •  c.  r.,B,422. 

Pointed  style,  and  it  was  only  in  the  details  and  in  2.  To  deny,  to  refuse, 
the  ornamentation  that  the  Renaissance  was  fol- 
lowed. Tho  Louvre  nnd  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Tnileriesaro  examples  of  this  style.  The  Renais- 
sance style  was  not  employed  in  Germany  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  most 

persons ;  a  clash,  a 


rSn  con  tre  (tre  as  tSr), ».    [RENCOCNTEB,  ».  1 
rSn  coin  t8r,   're  8n  c6un  -t8r,  ».     [French 
rencontre,  from  re«ctmrrer=to  encounter,  to  meet, 
contracted  from  rePncontre,  rePncontrer,  from  re-= 


tlmimiiilleor  the  sixteenth  century,  ana  tue  most  „„„;.,   nnrir»/vmf>vr- to  meet  I 

noteworthy  instances   of   it   are  the  Belvedere  of  •^'JSftoSrftw^lSdS^Dr 

Ferdinand  1.,  on  the  Hradschin  at  Prague,  and  the  'liij", 

.    ....I1...I      (I.-..      II..,.,.,         ..l.l.i,....         ft)     ttlO      H  I'll  IrllMTL,' 

i   Karly  Renaissance  "\Vaxit  by  mere  chance  that  them  blind  parte  of  mat* 

.tiTiM))!    R               -inr-.-  t«r,  floating  in  an  immense  Rpace,  did,  after  aeveral  jii«t- 

fetLnt*^!!!to£?  »»K»   En«MM.rfMb    JnmVle     themHelves    into     thi« 

f    \i         '       =  5i  beautiful  frameof  thin|jtr"—Sco«.-  Christian  Lift,  pt.  it. 

ion   01    itioonsn  and  ,    iv 

_*:.._  _.:.!.  Ai ™«  ~i  ••••  *¥* 


so-called  Otto  Henry  additions  to  the  Heidelberg 
Castle  (1556  15511).  In  Spain  an  Early  Renaissance 
-a  kind  of  traimitiona 


pointed  arch  forms  in  conjunction  with  tlio-e  of 
classical  antiquity^  in  this  way  a  conformation 


2.  A  meeting  in  contest  or  opposition  ;  a  collision, 


NAHCKNT.           e  revva    o    anytng    ong  extinct,  classical  antiquity:    in  this  way  a  conformation  .      mee 

lout,  or  decayed;  a  term  applied  to  the  transitional  was  produced  which  was  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  a  combat. 

movement  in  Europe  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  the  style  is  characterized  by  bold    lightness,    by  "Without  any  busynenne  or  rrfnemixter  we  came  to  the 

modern  world,  and  esin-cially  to  the  time  of  the  luxuriance  in  decora  turn,  and  by  a  spirit  of  ro-  capitall."— Bemtn:  t'rulttarl;  Croaycte,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 


revival  of  letters  and  art  in  the  fifteenth  century,    mance.    The  Italian  Renaissance  style  was  iiitro- 
In  a   ^till  narniwer  sense  applied  to  the  style  of    duced  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 


;l.  A  casual  or  sudden  combat  or  action  without 
premeditation,  as  between    individuals   or   small 


.„„_  trA     ,•  t    A 
COUn  tre,   t.f.  * 


|RLN- 


bim  of  the  ]iaiiitint,'s  in  the  then  r-Triitly  exhumed 
Tnermflp  of  Titus,  and  in  tin-  Si-pti/oniu.  It  was 
.freer  than  tin-  antique. 

renaissance-architecture, «. 

Afi-li.:  A  stjle  whirh  lir-t  sprang  into  OTistenre 
in  Italy  in  the  iM-k-iniiiiiL:  of  the ffftaflnth  06Dtonr. 

It  ri-aclii-d  it ^,  zt-ti it  Ii  in  that  fount  ry  in  tlt.>  cour-e 
of  tin-  same  ri-nt  ury.  an<l  at  tip-  Ix-tfiiiiiing  of  tli.- 
following  lii-cain.'  a  miMlel  for  all  citliiT  rolllitrie-. 


\Vn- 

re  nals    sant,  ".    [Fr.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
IJiMiai-^auri-  i.q.  T.). 

ren    al,  <i.    [Lai.  rranlit,  from  ren  =  the  kidney.] 
Pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  reins. 

"The  respiratory,    circulating,    digestiTe.    itn 
systems. "—Otcen:  Anal.  ,,/  rrrtrlirnten,  ill.  722. 

In  Pathology  there  are  ri-nnl  calculi,  cancer, 


At  the  early  epiH-h  i, f  its  existence  tin-  new  style  of    dropsy,  entozoa,  fl*tuUe,  luPtnorrhage,  and  tubt-r- 
architecture  displays  not  so  much  an  alteration  in    rulu-i-. 


A.  Transit  i 

1.  To  meet  or  fall  in  with  unexpectedly. 

2.  To  meet  in  combat ;  to  engage  hand  to  hand ; 
to  encounter. 

"  He  gan  ren?vu»ter  him  in  equal!  n.,---  " 

.•.,.,•„.,.,•    ;   v.  II.  i.  ». 

B.  Intraiuitii'r: 

1.  To  come  together,  to  clash ;  to  collide,  to  come 
in  collision. 

2.  To  meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly. 
•3.  To  fight  hand  to  hand;  to  engage. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst, 
«r,     wore,     wolf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we.    wit,     here, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cllre,     unite, 


camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit, 
cur     rttle,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,     sir, 
89,     oe      e; 


marine;    go,     p6t. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rend 

Tend,  i-.  t,  A  /.  [A.  S.  hrendan,  rendan ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Fris.  renda,  randa  =  to  tear,  to  break  ;  Fris. 
renne ;  Icel.  hrinda,  pa.  t.  hrnn<l-i<>  push,  to  kick, 
to  throw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tear  or  separate  Into  parts  with  force  or 
sudden  violence ;  to  tear  apart  or  asunder ;  to  split, 
to  fracture. 

"I  will  rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails." 

Shakesp. :  Ttmpttt,  I.  2. 

2.  To  tear  away  violently;   to  separate  or  part 
•with  violence ;  to  pluck  away  with  force. 

"  I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee." — 1  Kings 
xi.  11. 
*3.  To  scatter ;  to  break  up  the  lines  of. 

"  To  rend  our  own  soldiers." 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Kail*  Well,  ill.  6. 

4.  To  split. 

"  Groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air." 

Skaltesp.!  Macbeth,  IT.  8. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  be  or  become  rent  or  torn 
asunder;  to  part  asunder,  to  split. 

**f  To  rend  the  heart:  To  break  the  heart;  to 
afflict  with  bitter  remorse. 

"Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments." — Joel  ii.  13. 

rend-rock.  a.  The  name  given  to  a  variety  of 
dynamite  culled  by  the  French  lithofrocteur,  of 
which  word  it  is  an  approximate  translation. 

rSnd  -3r  (1), «.  [Eng.  rend;  -er.}  One  who  rends 
or  tears  asunder. 

ren  -d8r  (2),  «.    [RENDER,  r.] 

1.  A  return,  a  payment,  especially  the  payment 
of  rent. 

*2.  A  surrender,  a  giving  up. 

"A  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee." 

Skakesp. :  Sonnet  125. 

3.  An  account  rendered ;  a  statement,  a  declara- 
tion. 

"  Drive  us  to  a  rentier 
Where  we  have  lived."  Shakesp. .-  Cymbellnf,  iv.  4. 

rSn-dSr,  *ren  dre,  r.  t.&  i.  [Fr.  rendre,  from 
Low  Lat.  rendo,  a  nasalized  form  of  Lat.  reddo=to 
return;  re-=back,  again,  and  do=to  give;  O.  Sp. 
A  Port,  render;  Sp.  rendir;  Ital.  rendere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  return ;  to  pay  or   give  back ;  to   give   in 
return. 

"See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  to  any  man." — 
1  Thess.  v.  16. 

2.  To  surrender,  to  give  up,  to  yield. 

"The  castle's  gently  rendered." 

Skakcsp. :  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

3.  To  afford;  to  give  for  use  or   benefit;  as,  to 
render  a  service  to  a  person. 

*4.  To  give  generally. 

"  Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand." 

Sltakesp.:  Julius  Ccfsar,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  give,  to  furnish;  especially  to  give  or  fur- 
nish officially,  or  in  compliance  with  an  order  or 
request. 

"Public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Ceesar's  death." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  translate,  as  from  one  language  into  another. 
"The words  of  the  original  may  be  rendered,  'by  the 

laverof  regeneration.'  " — Wafer/and:  Works,  vi.  342. 

7.  To  interpret  or  exhibit  to  others  the  meaning, 
force.or  spirit  of ;  to  reproduce. 

*i-.  To  exhibit,  to  represent,  to  describe. 
"I  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother. 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men." 

Sltakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  S. 

*9.  To  state,  to  tell,  to  report. 

"  Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  J'.,  i.  2. 

HI.  To  make;  to  cause  to  be  by  some  operation, 
influence,  or  change;  to  invest  with  a  certain 
quality. 

" Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife." 

Shakeap.:  Julitis  1'a-xar,  ii.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Plant.:  To  plaster  directly,  and  without  the 
inter- •riition  of  laths. 
'2.  Tallow  Man, :  To  boil  down,  as  lard  or  tallow. 

B.  Intransitive: 

"I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  give. 

"  In  kissing,  do  you  remler  or  receive?" 

Shakesp.:  Troilua  nnd  Crcssida,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  give  an  account ;  to  declare,  to  state,  to 
report. 

"That  this  gentleman  mny  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring." 

Shakesp-  Cymbeltne,  v.  5. 
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II.  Nautical: 
1.  To  reeve  (q.v.). 

'1.  To  yield  or  give  way  to  the  action  of  some 
mechanical  power. 

r?n -dSr-a-ble,  a.  [English  render,  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  rendered. 

rSn -dSr-8r,  ».  [Eng.  render,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
renders. 

"The  heathen  astrologers  and  renderers  of  oracles  wisely 
forbore  to  venture  on  such  predictions."— Boyle:  Works, 
vi.  679. 

rSn  -d8r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [RENDER,  r.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Att substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  renders  or  returns ;  a  return. 

2.  The  act  of  translating;  a  translation,  a  version. 
"St.  John  himself  follows  that  rendering,  as  you  may 

observe  by  comparing  John  vi.  48  with  Isaiah  liv.  13."— 
Walerland:  Works,  i.  4«. 

3.  Interpretation,  reproduction,  exhibition,  ex- 
ecution. 

"A  spirited  rendering  of  a  noble  work." — London  Daily 
Telrgraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Plaster.:  The  first  coat  of  plaster   on    brick- 
work.   It  is  followed  by  the  floating  coat  and  the 
setting  coat,  the  latter  of  Hue  stuff.    Rendered  and 
set  is  complete  two-coat  work  on  brick  or  stone. 

2.  Tallow  Man. :  The  process  of  trying  out  oil  or 
lard  from  fat. 

rendezvous  (as  rSn'-dS  v8  or  ran'-d8-v9), 
*ren-de  VOUS,  subst.  [  Fr.  rendezvous— a  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  soldiers,  from  rendez, 
impor.  pi.  of  rendre=to  render  (q.  v.),  and  vous= 
you.] 

1.  A  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  troops; 
a  place  where  troops  or  ships  of  war  assemble  or 
join  company. 

"Not  a  single  sail  had  appeared  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
runs." — Mn<-iirit'iit  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  place  of  meeting  generally;  a  place  where 
people  commonly  meet. 

"All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair." 

l>ri/den:  Hind  and  Panther,  Iii.  448. 
*3.  A  meeting,  an  assembling. 

"Their  time  is  every  Wednesday,  after  the  lecture  of 
the  astronomy  professor;  perhaps  in  memory  of  the  first 
occasions  of  their  rendezvuses. — Sprat:  Hist.  Koyal  So- 
rirty,  p.  93. 

•4.  A  sign  or  occasion  which  draws  men  to- 
gether. 

"The  philosopher's-stone  and  a  holy  war  are  but  the 
rendezroua  of  cracked  brains." — Bacon. 

*5.  A  refuge,  a  retreat,  an  asylum. 

"A  rendttv ous,  a  home  to  fly  onto.'* 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  Iv.  L 

rendezvous  (as  rSn  -dS  vd  or  ran  -d8-vo). r.  i. 
Af.  [RENDEZVOUS,*.] 

A.  Intrans,:  To  meet  or  assemble  at  a  particular 
place,  as  troops. 

"The  Blue  Posts,  where  we  always  rendezvoused,  was 
hardly  opened." — Xttrryttt:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  iz. 

B.  Trans.:  To  assemble  or  bring  together  at  a 
particular  place. 

"All  men  are  to  be  rendezvoused  in  a  general  assembly." 
—Philips:  Con/,  of  Danish  Mission,  p.  310. 

rendezvouser  (as  r6n-dS-vd -8r  or  ran  de- 
v6-8r),«.    [Eng.  rendezvous;  -er.J    Anassociate. 

"All  the  old  rendezvouses  with  him." — .YorM:  Life  of 
Lord  Ouilford,  i.  291. 

r6nd'-I-ble  (1),  o.    [Eng.  rend;  -Me.]    Capable 
of  being  rent  or  torn  asunder, 
rend  -I-ble  (2),  a.    [Eng.  rend(er),  v. ;  -Me.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  yielded  or  surrendered  ;  rend- 
erable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  rendered  or  translated. 
"Every  language  hath  certain  idioms,  proverbs,  and 

peculiar  expressions  of  its  own,  which  are  not  rendible  in 
any  other."— Uowell:  Letters,  iii.  2L 

ren-dl -tion,  subst.  [Low  Lat.  rendo=  to  render 
(q.  vj  ;  Lat.  redditio.}  [REDDITION.] 

1.  The  act  of  yielding  up  or  surrendering;  sur- 
render. 

"For  these  two  .  .  .  were  carried  with  him  to  Ox- 
ford, where  they  remained  till  the  rendition  of  the  place." 
— llutchinson:  Memoirs,  ii.  133. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  translating;  transla- 
tion, version. 

"A  false  rendition  of  the  sense  of  the  place."— South: 
Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  rendering  or  reproducing ;  interpre- 
tation, reproduction. 

"The  rendition  of  the  secondary  parts  manifested 
promise  rather  than  efficient  execution."— Ltnidon  Diifty 
Chronicle. 


renewedly 

rSn-«-gfde,  *r«n  g  ga  d6,  *ren  e-gat,  *ren- 
e-gate,  «.  A  «.  [op,  >-enej/<ido=oue  who  lias  denied 
the  faith,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  renegar=to  forsake  the 
faith,  from  Low  Lat.  rei«>go=  to  deny  again:  re-— 
again,  and  n«0o=to  deny.]  [Ki:x.u.  RUNAGATE.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  apostate  from  a  faith. 

"For  he  was  a  renegado,  which  is  one  that  Hrxt  was  A 
Christian,  and  afterward  becometh  a  Turke."— Hacktuyt: 
Voyages,  ii.  188. 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  an  enemy ;  a  deserter  from 
a  party;  a  traitor. 

"James  justly  regarded  these  renegades  as  the  most 
serviceable  tools  that  he  could  employ."— Maaaulau:  Hist. 
Bna.,  oh.  iv. 

3.  A  worthless,  abandoned  fellow. 

B.  Asadj.:  Apostate,  false,  traitorous. 

*'  Many  other  contometies  .  .  .  the  Turkee  and  the 
false  renegate  Christians  manye  tymes  dooe." — Sir  J. 
More:  Works,  p.  1,212. 

ren  e  ga.  tion,  s.  [RENEGADE.]  Denial,  dis- 
owning. 

"Absolute  renegatiun  of  Christ." — Mitman. 

rS-nSge'.  re  nig  .  *rS-neague  ,  *.  t.  &  i.  [Low 
Lat.  re»ie</o.]  [RENEGADE.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  deny,  to  disown,  to  renounce. 

"  His  captain's  heart    .     .     .     reneges  all  temper." 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cteopatra,  i.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  deny ;  to  utter  denials. 

2.  To  refuse  suit  in  card-playing ;  to  play  a  card 
of  another  suit  than  the  one  led.    ( U.  S.) 

*rg  n8g  -8r,  «.    [Eng.  reneg(e) ;  -cr.] 

1.  A  denier,  a  renegade. 

"Renegers,  separates,  and  apostates."—  Gauden.  Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  6l 

2.  One  who  reneges  at  card-playing. 
rS-n8rve  ,  r. /.     [Prof,  re-,  and  Kuglish  ncrre,  v. 

(q.v.)]     To  nerve    again;    to   give    new  nerve  or 
vigor  to. 

"The  sight  reserved  my  courser's  feet." 

ttyroti.    !/.!-' /•/"'.  xvii. 

r5-new  (ew  as  tt),  v.  t.  A  i.  [ Prof,  re-,  and  Eng. 
new  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  new  again ;  to  renovate ;  to  restore  to 
the  original  state  of   freshness,  completeness,  or 
perfection,  after  decay  or  impairment ;  to  revive. 

"Thy  youth  is  renetred  like  the  eagle's." — Psalm  ciii.  6. 

2.  To  make  again ;  as,  to  renew  a  lease,  to  renew 
a  promise. 

3.  To  begin  over  again;  to  recommence. 

"Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boy* he  pressed    .    .    . 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  rcnete'd." 

Byron:  Xisus  and  Kuryalus. 

4.  To  repeat,  to  iterate,  to  go  over  again. 

"Then  gan  he  all  this  storie  to  renew." 

Spenser:  F.  V.,  IV.  viil.  64. 

5.  To  grant  again;  as,  to  renew    a   bill  for  an 
amount  due  on  a  previous  bill. 

II.  Theol.:  To  transform  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions, and  the  heart  generally,  from  the  love  of  sin 
(Psalm  Ii.  10)  to  the  love  of  God  and  of  holiness 
(Col.  iv.  22-24),  the  "  old  man,"  t.  e.,  the  old  nature, 
departing  (Col.  iy.  22) ,  and  the  "  new  man,"'  i.  e.,  the 
new  nature,  coming  in  its  room  (22-24).  The  agent 
in  effecting  the  change  is  the  Holy  Obost  (Titus 
iii.  5).  [REGENERATION.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  new  again ;  to  be  reproduced ;  to 
grow  again. 

"Renew  I  could  not  like  the  moon." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  begin   again ;   to   resume  or   recommence 
something  left  off. 

"Renew,  renew!  The  fierce  Polydamas 
Hath  beat  down  Menon." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresstda,  v.  5. 

re-new-a-bll  -I-tJ"  (ew  as  u),  «.  [Eng.  renew- 
able; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  renew- 
able. 

rS-new  -a-ble  (ew  as  a),  adj.  [English  renew,- 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  renewed. 

"The  old  custom  npou  many  estates  is  to  let  for  lease* 
of  lives,  renewable  at  pleasure." — Hwifti  Miscellanies. 

re  new'-al  (ew  as  ft),  s.  [Eng.  renew,  -a/.]  The 
art  of  renewing  or  of  forming  anew;  the  state  of 
bfing  renewed. 

T  Ke newal  of  cells:  [Rejuvenescence  of  ce Jte.] 
renewed    (ew  as  u) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RENEW.] 

re  new  gd  If  (ew  as  a),  arfr.  [Eng.  renewed; 
-ly.]  Again,  anew,  once  more. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  znun     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


renewedness 
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rent 


land:  Works,  vi.  352. 

*renge,  «.    [RANGE,  ».] 

1.  A  range,  a  rank. 

2.  The  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  rung, 
renge,  v.  t.    [RANGE,  r.] 

*r8-nl  -ant,  «.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  reu/er=to  deny.] 
[RENAY.J  A  renegade. 

"What  bondea  and  chaines  me  holden,  ladieyesewel 
your  self:  arenianf  foriudged  hath  not  halfe  the  care." 
— Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  i. 

rS-nld-I-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
aidification  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  building  nests  a 
second  time* 

rS  nl  -8r-a,  subet.  [Named  after  S.  A.  Rcnier 
(1759-1830).] 

ZijOl.:  The  typo-genus  of  Reniorine  (q.  v.),with 
twelve  species.  (O.Nchmidt.)  Sponges,  easily  crum- 


oi- 

hed 


'•  '.•   [RENOWN,  «.]  To  make  ronownesB 

.  [Fr.  r«iioiicer=  to  renounce,    or  lanious ;  to  give  renown  or  fame  to. 

"  The  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city." 

Shakesp.:  Ttrelfth  Xight,  iii.  8. 

re-  nowned  ,  «.    [Eng.  renown:  -ed.]    Famous 
celebrated  for  great  achievements,  distinguish 

1.  To  declare  against;  to  disclaim,  to  disown,  to    'lualltlcs'  grandeur,  or  the  like;  famed 
abjure,  to  forswear;  to  refuse  to  own  or  ackuowl-  "A  chief  renowned  in  war." 

edge  as  belonging  to  one ;  to  abandon  all  claim  to.  Vryden:  Virgil's  Jiuehi,  vii.  87i 

"He  had,  by  assenting  to  the  Bill  of  Right*,  solemnly        rS  nown  -Sd-ly*,  adv.    [Eng.  renoirned  •  -In  ~\    lit 
^»«'^»f-«' the  dispensing  power."— .Vucuuiai,:  Uist.  Eng.,    a  renowned  manner;  with  renown,  fame,  or  celub- 

2.  To  cast  off;  to  reject,  to  forsake,  to  abandon. 

'  This  world  1  do  renounce;  and  in  your  sights 
.Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 
B.  Intransitive 


*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  make  or  declare  a  renuncia- 
tion. 

"  He  of  my  sons,  who  fails  to  make  it  good. 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood." 

Vryden:  Ulna  and  Panther,  iii.  143. 
2.  Cards:  Not  to  follow  suit  when  one  has  a  card 


rity. 

•re"  n<S%n -8r,  ».    [Eng.  renown;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  confers  renown  or  fame. 
"As  through  this  great  renotener  1  have  wrought. " 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiii. 
»i?«n  buUy'  a  swa««erer-  (Translating  Ger.  reiioiu- 

r5-n6wn -f  41,  a.    fEng.  renown;  -ful(l).]    Cele- 
brated, renowned,  famous. 


ends  only.    Distribution,  probably  world- 


Zool. :  A  group  including  all  sponges  which  re-    jt  can  be  d"ue>    (*'«»•)    [RENEGE.] 
soin  bio  Reniera  in  having  a  skeleton  formed  of  a       rS-noun9e    ment,  *.    [English  renounce ;  -ment."] 

tributVon,  worl'l-wi'io     'From t  hofornVof  Vl*'  R  • '*  I  h°ld  y°U  "*  s  tnlnf?  en«kied  and  sainted; 


erine  sponges,  it  cannot  bo  demonstrated  that  they 
occur  fossil. 


. „  enskied  and  sainted; 

By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  Jur  Measure,  i.  8. 
r£  naun9   8r,  s.    [Eng.  renounc(e);  -er.]    One 
inni'    w"°  reuounccsi  disclaims,  or  abjures. 

of  religion." 


^  ,K.  |   Belongin 
uaving  me  cnaractonstics  or  the  sub-familj  ...... 

erinas  (q.  v.).  (Oassell's  Xat.  Hist.,  vi.  327.) 

r€n '-I-form,  a.    [Latin  rertei»=tho  kidneys,  and 
/orma  =  form,  shape.]    Having  the  form  or  shape  of 

'rS-noun?    Ing-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  renouncing ;  -ly.] 
re-nil -la,  «.     [Modern  Latin,  dimin.  from  Lat.    With  renunciations  or  disclaimers. 


rJ-nfiun?  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [RENOUNCE,  r.] 


"Renownful  Scipio,  spread  thy  two-necked  eagles." 

Mars/on. 

rS-ntfwn'-lgss,  a.    [Eng.  renown;  -lest.]    With- 
out renown ;  inglorious. 

rSns-ggl-Ser  -He,  «.     [Named   after  Governor 
Rensselaer;  suff.  -He  (.Win.).] 

Ifin.:  A  variety  of  Steatite  (q.  v.),  pseudomor- 
oUow  suit,  when    Phous  a(ter  Pyroxene. 

rSnt.pref.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [REND.] 

*rgnt  (1),  v.  t.    [From  rent,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  off 
rend.  J    To  rend ;  to  tear  asunder. 

"Brambles  renting  and  tearing  one  another."—  Chrls^ 
button:  Learn  to  Live,  p.  92. 

rSnt  (2),  v.  I.  &  i.    [RENT,*.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  and  hold  for  a  consideration  in  the^ 
nature  of  a  rent ;  to  hold  by  paying  rent. 

2.  To  grant  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  fur  ;« 
consideration  in  the  nature  of  a  rent ;   to  let  to  a 
tenant  at  a  rent. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  leased  or  let  for  rent. 


"  Willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  ielt-renouneinoly."— 
T  tctoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  93. 


r|  ,  l> 

.:  llie  typical  genus  of  Benillidn  (q.  v.). 


(1),  ».    [From  rent,  pa.  par.  of  rend  (q.  v.j.J 
1.  Lit.:  An  opening  made  by  rending  or  tearing 
asunder;  a  breach,  a  fissure,  a  crevice,  a  crack,  a 

ns  there  is  another  great  rent,  which  run*. 
>le  country  in  almost  another  straight  line." 
Remarks  on  Italy. 


2.  Fig.:.  A  schism,  a  separation,  a  rupture;  as,  a 
rent  in  the  church. 


' Love  is  r>'n<:r:it,-l  there. 

Cotcper:    Watching  unto  Ood. 

•2.  To  renew  in  effect ;   to  give  force  or  effect  to 


rSnt  (2),  'rente,  s.     [Fr.  ren<e=rent,  revenue, 
from  rendtta,  a  nasamed  form  of  Latin  redditu 
cunia)  =  (money)   paid,  fern.  sing,  of 


{ia.  par.  of  reddo=to  give  back,  to  render  (q.  v.)  t 
tal.  rendifa=rent;  O.  Sp.  A  Port,  randa;  Spanish) 


*rS-ni'-ten$e,  *rS-nI  -ten-9Jf, «.  [Lat.  renitens,      .. „  ...„„„„„„ 

pr.  par.  of  renitor= to  struggle  against :  re-=again,    state  of  freshness  or  vTgor  T  tolrepa.r." 
and  nitor=to  struggle.] 

1.  The  resistance  of  solid  bodies  when  they  press 
upon  or  are  impelled   one  against   another;    the 
resistance  of  a  body  to  pressure. 

2.  Moral  resistance ;  disinclination,  reluctance. 
"Not  without  a  certain  renitenfy  and  regret  o 

— Bp.  Hall:  Christian  Moderation,  bk.  i.,  8  8. 

jnt,  a.    [Lat.  renitens.]    [REN.._.,,^.j       iou -u-vav-nr,  reu -o-Ym-or,  ««««.    Ltng.reno-    lanus or  tenements;  tne  return  made  to  the  owner 

1.  Resisting  pressure  or  the  effect  of  it;  acting    vat(e);  -er,-or.\    One  who  or  that  which  renovates    by  the  occupier  or  user  of  any  corporeal  inherit- 
against  impulse  by  clastic  force.  or  renews ;  a  rcnewer.  ance.    It  does  not   necessarily  consist  in  money. 

"  By  an  Inflation  of  the  muscles,  they  become  soft,  and       rSn-6-va  -tion,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  renovatinnem     Bitue11  (Counting  House  Dictionary)  says: 
yet  renitent."— Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  il.  accns.  of  renovaHo,  from  renovattui,  pa.  par.  of  ren-         "The  word  has  three  different   meanings,  which  It  i" 

2.  Persistently  opposed;  reluctant,  disinclined.        <n>o=to  renovate  (q.  v.) ;   Sp.  renovacion;   Italian    important  to  distinguish: 


renne= 

run 

ran. 

cnrds,  _  _. , j 

Chem. :  An  aqueoux  infusion  of  tbodried  stomach 
of  the  calf.  It  is  a  valuable  agent  in  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  casein  of  milk  preparatory  to  the 


manufacture  of  cheese.    It  appears  to  contain 
DOlublo  ferment  which  acts  directly  on  the  milk. 


"And  also  nio  renovelaunces 
Of  old  forleten  aqueintaunces." 

Chaucer:   House  of  Fame,  il. 


is  yielded  by  tilling  it." 

Rents,  as  defined  by  the  English  common  law,  are 
of  three  kinds,  rent-service,  rent-charge,  and  ri-nf- 

_.,.  seek.    Rent-service  is  when  some  corporal  service  is 

re-no-velle,  «re  no  vele,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  renou-    incident  to  it,  as  by  fealty,  and  a  sum  of  ini,i,,-5  : 

.      .  ,„.         n  rent-charge  is  when  the  owner  of  the  rent  has  no 

n-wney,  s.    L  "  HEY.J  A.  Transitive:  To  make  now  again  ;  to  renew,  to    future  interest  or  reversion  expectant  in  the  land, 

ren    n8t    f2i.  *ren  at,   *rSn    noting,   g.    [Fr.    restore.  Dot  the  rent  is  reserved  in  the  deed  by  a  clause  of 

reinettt  =  n  pippin,  a  rennet,  dimin.  from  rein«=a       B.  Iittran*.:  To  become  renewed •  to  revive  distress  for  rent  in  arrear;  rent-neck  (dry  rent  i 

au pen,  from  Lat.  rrr/ina,  or  from  O.  Fr.  rainette,       -ones  a  vere  all  ihi, 
l,mn.  from  ,-„/„. ?   a  frog  (Lot.  ran,,.),  because  the    chafer"  *SS£t*£'*' 
fruit  is  sotted  like  a  frog.]    A  variety,  or  rather  „.<=„, 

aeveral  sub-varieties,  of  apple,  with  more  or  less       re-nOwn_,  *re  noun  ,*r 
•pottadfmit;  ground  color  gray,  or  golden.    Tin- 


'( 


o.  iniriins.;    i  o  Di-conie  nnieweil ;  to  revive.  .....,,.. 

,.0  „  rent  reserved  by  deed,  but  without  anyelau^-  of 

IJnes  a  yere  all   tmnges   iu  the  erthe   renovelen.  —  distrnsx 

• ...       >  uisiiuss. 


ri-ninitmec  =  renown; 


•  ,,  "Kent  Is  an  incorporeal  herlditatnent,  and  signifies  •> 

-    re-nOwne,«.    irr.  renom,  compensation  or  acknowledgment  given  for  the  poases- 

______     ____________  „._,,_.„_.„  .....    .here    "••"—•-;•>  -  renown;    renumme  =  renowneii,    from  sion  of  some  corporeal  inheritance,  Twing  defined  as  oar- 

is  a  French  and  a  ('uuadian  rennet.    Called  also  a    r    ~a^alD*  aud  nom=n  name;  Lat.  no/Hen;  Port,  tain  profit  issuing  yearly  out  of  lands  and  lem-ninni* 

Queen.                                                                                      rrnome;  Sp.  renombre  =  renown  ;    n  •uuiiulinir  =  to  corporeal.    It  must  be  •profit;  yet  there  la  no  oecaalon  for 

"Thu  rrnai  «hi.-»,  ih..,.,.i,  «„,  i,  f™_  .»,.     i     i       renown.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  renowned  or  lttob»mon«yiforoapom,corn,Bndolh«rmatter«mayli« 

t  from  the  pippin    of  having  a  celebrated  or  exalted   name-   exulted  ""'"ered  by  way  of  rent.    It  mu.t  issue  out  of  lnn.l«  un.l 


Grown  through  his  nnrene 


rgn-nSt&d,  a.    fEng.  rennet  (1) ; -ed.]    Mixed 
or  heated  with  rennet. 

re"n  -n«t  Ing,  «.    [KESNET  (2).] 


that  cnri      r»P''tation  derived  from  the  widely  spread  fame  of    "pements   cor 
^Sr1'    ^^.achievements   or   accomp.ishments  ;    fame,    ^S^'SS 


. 


"John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  reni'im." 

Cvtcper:  John  Otlptn. 


that   i»,  from   some  inii.-i. 

out  of  an  advowson,  a  common,  an  offit-i-.  a  frjmc-lii-»-.  <.r 
the  like.     Kent  it  regularly  due  and   payable   u|..m  lli.i 
land  from  whence  it  Issues,  If  nn  pirrl  i.  -ulur  plnrn  i 
tioned  in  the  reservation.     And  strictly  it  is  demaudiible 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     wS,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    lire,    sTr, 
whd,     son;     mote,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     SyTian.     te,    OB  =  e; 


marine;    gO,    pSt, 
ey  =  ft.      <ju     lew. 


rent-arrear 

and  payable  before  the  time  of  sunset  of  the  day  whereon 
it  is  reserved,  though  perhaps  not  absolutely  due  till 
midnight."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  S. 

H  Adam  Smith  considers  rent  as  thoprico  paid  for 
the  use  of  laud.  Ricardo  and  his  followers  consid- 
ered that  the  rent  of  superior  soils  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  their produce  aud  that  of  the 
worst  soils  cultivated.  There  is  great  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  this  view.  Land  let  by  a  landlord 
to  a  tenant  for  purpose  of  cultivation  is  analogous 
to  money  lent  to  a  borrower.  The  rent  of  the  land 
is  virtually  the  interest  on  the  land  viewed  as  a 
loan. 

Hi.  Rents  of  Assize :  [  ASSIZE.] 

2.  Btocfe-rmJ ;  Blackmail  (q.  v.). 

8.  Fee-farm  rent :  [FEE-FAHM.J 

4.  Fore-hand  rent : 

I      (1)  [FOREHAND-RENT.] 

(2)  Rent  paid  in  advance. 

T».  White-rents:  Quit-rentswhon  payable  in  silver, 
as  distinguished  from  black-routs  (q.  v.).  (Eng.) 

'rent-arrear,  8.    Unpaid  rent. 

rent-charge,  s.   [RENT,  8.] 

rent-day,  8.    The  day  on  which  rent  is  due. 

rent-roll,  s.  A  list  or  schedule  of  routs  or  in- 
come ;  a  rental. 

"The  owner  of  an  estate  without  coffer*,  and  estates 
withoutn  rent-roll." — Lylton:  Votlolphtn,  ch.  xii. 

rSnt-a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  rent,  v.;  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  rented. 
*r6nt-age  fageaslg),s.    [O.  Fr.]    Rent. 

"  Nor  can  \v*>  pay  the  line  and  rentage  due." 

Fletcher:  Purple  Ittland,  vii. 

rent    al,  .s.    [Low  Lat.  rentute.] 

1.  A  schedule  or  list  of  rents;  a  roll  in  which  the 
rents  of  an  estate  or  manor  are  set  down  ;  a  rout- 
roll. 

2.  The  gross  amount  of  the  rents  derived  from  an 
estate. 

3.  The  amount  charged  or  paid  as  rent ;  rout. 

"The  »•*•»(.!/*  are  even  now  nothing  short  oT  fabulous." 
—field,  Dec.  0,  1884. 
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•rSn-vSrse  ,  r.  /.  [Fr.  renuer«er,  from  re-=back  ; 
en  =  m,  aud  Lat.  ver8o=to  turn.  | 

1.  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  reverse. 

"  Whose  shield  he  bears  renvent." 

Spenser:  F.  0.,  I.  tv.  41. 

2.  To  overthrow ;  to  upset. 

"My  hopes    .     .     .     again  renrtrsl." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  St.  77. 

rSn-ySrse  ,  iulj.  [Fr.  renverst,  pa.  par.  of  ren- 
verser.]  [RENVERSE,  r.] 

Her.:  Inverted,  reversed,  set  upside  down ;  set 
with  the  head  down  ward,  or  contrary  to  the  natural 
position ;  as,  a  chevron  remxrte, 

*rSn  vSrse  mSnt,  s.  [Fr.]  [RENVERSE,  «.]  The 
act  of  upsetting  or  reversing ;  reversal. 

"'Tis  a  total  renrersement  of  the  order  of  nature." — 
Stukelea:  Palueolagia  Satmi,  p.  60. 

*r8n  vd"^',  t'.  t.    [Fr.  renvoyer,  from  re-=back, 
and  envoyer=  to  send.]    To  send  back. 
"Not  dismissing  orrenvoirtnp  her."— Bacon:  Heart  VII. 


rental-right,  s.  A  species  of  lease  at  a  low  rent, 
usually  for  life.  |  K  I.N  i  U.M.I;. 

*rSnf-al-18r.  8.  [Bug.  rental;  -<•)-.]  One  who 
holds  a  rental  right. 

rente,  8.  [Fr.]  The  annual  interest  payable  on 
French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  some  other  Oovorn- 
mantstocks.  Also  applied  to  the  stocks  themselves. 

r8nt'-8r,8.  [Eng.  rent;  -er.]  One  who  rents  an 
estate;  one  who  holds  au  estate  or  tenement  by 
paying  rout;  a  tenant. 

"A  renter  ot  salmon  water  should  secure  absolute  and 
exclusive  right  to  It,"— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

renter-warden,  8.  The  warden  of  a  company 
who  receives  rents. 

rSn  -t?r,  v.  t.  [Fr.  reii/mi're=to  join  two  pieces 
of  cloth,  to  renter,  from  re-=back;  </t-  in,  and 
traire  (Lat.  frano)=todraw.J 

1.  To  fine-draw:  to  sew  together,  as  the  edges  of 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  without  doubling  them,  so  that 
the  seam  is  scarcely  visible. 

2.  In  tapestry,  to  work  now  warp  into,  in  order  to 
restore  the  original  pattern  or  design. 

rSn'-tSr-8r,  subst.  [Eng.  renter;  -er.]  One  who 
renters ;  a  Hue-drawer. 

rentier  (as  ran  tl  8),  ».  [Fr.,  from  ren<e=gov- 
ornmeut  stock.]  A  fund-holder;  one  who  derives  a 
fixed  income  from  lauds,  stocks,  <&c. 

rSn  -u-ent,  o.  [Lat.  renuens,  pr.  par.  of  renuo, 
from  re-=back^  and  nuo=io  nod.]  Throwing  back 
the  head ;  applied  specifically  to  two  muscles  which 
perform  this  function. 

rS-nu'-m8r-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enu- 
merate (q.  v.).]  To  count,  number,  or  enumerate 
again. 

*r6-niin  ~9l-ance,  s.  [Lat.  remintians,  pr.  par. 
of  renuntio=to  renounce  (q.  v.).j  Renunciation. 

"Each  in  silence,  in  tragical  renunciative." — Carlule: 
French  Herat.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

re-nun-?!  a  tlon,  *re-nun-tl  a  tlon,  s.  [Fr. 
renoncintiiiii,  from  Lat.  renuntiationem,  accus.  of 
renuntiatio=&  renouncing,  from  renuntiatux.  pa. 
par.  of  rt-intntio=to  renounce  (q.  v.J ;  Sp.  renun- 
«•('''<•/";/ ;  Ital.  renunziazione.] 

I.  Onl.  Lang.:  The  act  of  renouncing,  disclaim- 
ing, disowning,  or  abjuring. 

"  A  solemn  renunciation  of  idolatry  aud  false  worship." 

" d:  Works,  ii.  I'M. 


2.  Lair :  The  act  of  renouncing  a  title;  applied 
especially  to  the  act  of  an  executor,  who,  having 
brcu  nominated  in  a  will,  and  having  the  option  of 

acting  as  such  or  not,  declines  to  act,  ami  in  order 
to  avoid  any  liability  expressly  renounces  the  office. 

re  nun -$I-a-tor  ?,   «.    [liup. 
-tn-i/.\    Containing  a  renunciation. 


d^  ,  «.    [RENVOY,  t-.]    The  act  of  sending 
back  or  disimssiug. 

"The  sudden  renvnv  of  her  iimj.-l\',  servant*."— 
Uoicell:  Lettert,  bk,  i.,  let.  3. 

r8-6b-tiln',  *re-ol)-talne,  r.  t.    [Pret.  re-,  and 
Lug.  Main  (q.  v.).J    To  obtain  or  get  again. 
"  I  came  to  reofttaiae  my  dignitie." 

Sttrrorfor  Magistrates,  p.  752. 

r8  6b  tain  a  We,  adj.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English 
obtainable  (q.  v.).)  That  may  or  can  bo  obtained 
or  got  a  second  time. 

rS-5c  -CU-py,  r.  t.     [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  occupy 
(q.  v.) .]    To  occupy  again  or  anew. 
rS-5m  -g-t8r,  «.   [RHEOMETER.] 

re  6  pen,  ».  r.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  open,  v. 
(q-  v.)] 

A.  Trans.:  To  open  again  or  anew. 

"This  message  reopened  the  whole  quo?.tion."—  Af»i- 
ettnlay:  Hint.  Ktig.,  ch.  xiz. 

B.  Intrant!.:   To  bo  opened  again  or  anew;   as, 
The  theaters  reopen  this  week. 

r6-op-p6$e',  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  oppose 
(q.v.).J  To  oppose  again  or  anew. 

"To  reoppose  any  pen  that  shall  fallaciously  refute 
us." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors.  (Pref.) 

rS-or-daln  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  ordain 
(q.  v.).J  To  ordain  again  or  anew,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  some  defect  in  the  first  ordination. 

rS-Or  -AST,  v.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  order,  v. 
(q.  v.>] 

1.  To  order  again  or  a  second  time. 

*-.  To  put  in  order  again  or  anew. 

"  For  the  reordering  of  my  exchanges."—  Wotton :  Re- 
mains, p.  489. 

rd  or-dl-n&'-tlon,  ».  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  ordj- 
ii  a  Hi  in  (q.  v.).l  The  act  of  reordaiuiug;  a  second 
or  repeated  ordination. 

rS-Or-gan-I  zi  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
organization  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  reorganizing ;  the 
state  of  being  reorganized. 

"  The  reorganization  of  the  military  And  civil  establish- 
meutv  In  Egypt."— HI.  James'  Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1882. 

rS  Or'-gan-Ize,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  organ- 
ize (q.  v.).]  To  organize  anew;  to  bring  again  to 
an  organized  condition. 

tr8-8r'-I-«nt,  a.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  orienf 
(q.  v.  •.  |  Arising  again  or  anew,  as  the  life  of 
nature  in  spring. 

"The  life,  reorient  out  of  dust." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  civ.  6. 

rS  -ft-trope, ».    [RIIEOTBOPE.] 

r6-8x  -jf-gen  ate,  r.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  oxv- 
iienate  (q.  v.).J  To  oxygenate  again  or  a  second 
lime. 

rf-8x'-y-*8n-I«e,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  oxy- 
yenize  (q.  V.;.J  To  reoxygenato  (q.  v.). 

rep,  repp.  a.  &  $.  (Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  con- 
nected with  rift  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adj.:  Formed  with  a  finely-corded  surface; 
having  a  cord-like  appearance ;  as,  a  rep  paper. 

B.  .Is  substantive: 

Fabric:  A  dress  fabric  having  a  corded  or  ribbed 
appeurauce. 

re  pace  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pore  (q.  v.).] 
To  pace  again;  to  go  over  again  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

rg-pa9  -I~fy,  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  pacify 
(q.  v.).]    To  pacify  again  or  a  second  time. 
"Henry,  who  next  commands  the  state. 
Seeks  to  repacifu  the  people's  hate." 

DanM:  Civil  Wars. 


reparable 

rt-pSck  ,  f.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  aud  English  /mc/t,  T, 
(q.  v.)J  To  pack  again  or  a  second  time. 

"To  repack  them  with  an  additional  quantity  of  salt." 
— Smith:  Wealth  of  Xatlons,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v? 

r6-pSck-8r,  s.  [English  repoci ;  -er.]  One  who- 
repacks. 

re  paid  ,  /in-/.  &pa.  par.  ofv.    [REPAY.] 

rS-palnt .  v .  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  puiuf ,  v- 
(q.  v.)  J  To  paint  again  or  anew. 

"  The  gronnd  of  this  picture  has  been  repainted."  -Rey- 
nolds: Journey  to  Flanders. 

rS  pKlr  (1),  *re  palre  (1).  v.t.  [French  ri 
from  Lat.  reparo=  to  get  again    .     .     .     to  repair: 
r«-=again,  and  paro= to  get,  to  prepare ;  Sp.  4  Port, 
reporar;  Ital.  riparare.J 

1.  To  execute  repairs  on ;  to  restore  to  n  good, 
whole,  or  sound  state  after  injury,  dilapidation,  or 
decay ;  to  mend,  to  renovate. 

"To  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord."— 2  Caron.  xxiv.  12. 

2.  To  make  amends  for ;  to  compensate,  to  requite  f 
as,  to  repair  a  loss  or  damage. 

*3.  To  restore  to  the  original  state  by  replacing 
what  has  been  lost ;  to  recruit. 

"  To  repair  his  numbers  thus  impair'd." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  144. 

•4.  To  recover  or  get  into  position  again  for- 
offonso,  as  a  weapon.  (Spenser.) 

rS-pSlr'  (2),»re-palre  (2),  t>.  i.  (O.  Fr.  repairerv 
repaircer=to  haunt,  to  frequent,  to  lodge  in,  from 
Latin  repo/rio=to  return  to  one's  country :  re-= 
back,  and  patria  —  one's  native  land,  pater  =» 
father ;  Sp.  repafriar ;  Ital.  ripatriare= to  return  to 
one's  country.]  To  go  to  a  place;  to  betake  one's 
self;  to  resort.  (Always  with  to,  or  some  other 
word  implying  direction,  as  thither.") 

"The  high  born  and  high  spirited  youths  who  repaired: 
to  his  standard." — ilticaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

rS-pSir'  (1),  *re-palre  (i),  s.   [REPAIR  (1),  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  repairing;  restoration  to  a  good, 
whole,  or  sound  state  after  injury,  dilapidation,  or 
decay;  supply  of  loss  or  waste ;  reparation. 

"The  expense  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  In  a 
great  country  may  very  properly  ue  compared  to  that  of 
repairs  in  a  private  estate.  — i'mi'M:  Wealth,  of  A'uf/on*. 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  State  or  condition  as  regards  want  of  repair- 
ing; as,  The  house  is  in  good  repair. 

trS  pair  (2),  *re-palre  (2),  *re  payre,  8u6»f. 
[REPAIR  (2),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  repairing  or  betaking  one's  self  to  a 
place ;  resort. 

"That  mr  present  repair  to  London  may  not  displease? 
ty.   — Cabbala:  Karl  of  tlrtstol  to  Lord  t'onteay, 

2.  The  place  to  which  one  repairs  or  resorts;  a 


his  majesty. 
p.  19. 

place  t 
resort,  a  haunt. 

rS  pair  a  ble,  o.  [Eng.  repai'r  (1),  T.;  -able.\ 
Capable  of  being  repaired  ;  reparable. 

"'Tis  scarce  ...  a  repairable  malice." — Gaudenr 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  65. 

r6-palr'-8r,  «.  [English  repair  (1),  v.  ;-er.]  One> 
who  or  that  which  repairs,  restores,  or  makes 
amends. 

"To  make  you  repairers  of  the  breaches  of  the'-'tya*. 
well  as  of  the  nation."—  SUlliiiaJteel:  Sermons,  vol.  1., 
ser.  1. 

re  pair  ment,  «.  [Eng.  repair  (1),  T.  ;  -ment.y 
The  act  of  repairing;  reparation. 

re  pand  ,  a.  [Lat.  rrpandun,  from  re-=back,  and. 
pandu«  =  bent,  crooked.] 

Botany :  Having  an 
uneven  and  light  sinuous 
margin,  as  the  leaf  of  Sol- 
anum  niyrum. 

rS-pan-d&-,pre/.  [Rs- 

PAND.] 

repando-dentate,  a. 

Botany :  Rep  and  and 
toothed,  as  the  leaves  of 
L>or  on  i  cum  P  ardali* 
anches. 

*rS  pin  doSs,  adj.  [Rep AND.]  Bent  upward,, 
curved  back. 

"They  be  drawn  repaniltiui  or  convexedly  crooked  IK 
one  piece."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk,  v.,  ch.  ii. 

rep-ar-a-blT-I-ty",  »u&sr.  [Eng.reparo6J«;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reparable. 

rep'-ar-a-ble,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reparabilis^ 
from  reparo=  to  repair ;  Sp.  reparable  f  ltal.r//Hir- 
abile.]  [REPAIR  (1),  v.J 

1.  Capable  of  being  repaired  or  restored  to  a 
state  of  soundness;  admitting  of  repair. 

"  The  parts  hardly  reparable." — Bacon:  .Yuf.  Hist.,  %  58. 

*'_'.  Capable  of  being  repaired,  or  made  amends 
for. 


Repaudo-dentatc. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     benc.li;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?l8t.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  •--  shan.     -tion,     -uion  =  sh&n;      -vlon,      -?ion  =  zliiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


reparably 
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repeating 


rSp -ar-a-blj1,  odt).    [Eng.  reparab(le) ;  -ly.]  In       *rS  past ,  v. /.  A /.    [O.  Fr.  repaiitre ;  French  re-       r8-p8al  -Si,  subtt.    [Eng.  repeal;  -er.]    One  who 
a  reparable  manner;  in  a  manner  admitting  of  re-    paltre.j    [REPAST,*.]  repeals;  one  who  advocates  rejeal;  specifically  one 

pair  or  reparation.  A.  Tran>.  .•  To  feed,  to  feast. 

r8p-ar-a  -tion,». 

accus.  of  reparaito,    ,,..,,.    ,,,„,,,,,, .^.    ,..,.   ,,,,i.  ,,, 
reporo=to  repair;   Sp._  reparucion;  Ital.   rtpara-         "  The  guard.  rep<K>«..<;.  while  the  bowl,  go  round." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliatl,  niv.  M«. 

*r8-past  -8r,  *re  past  our,  *.  [Eng.  repast;  -er, 
-our.]    One  who  takes  a  repast. 

"  Like  quick  and  greedye  repastours." 

Stanyhurst.    riro.il' s  JEneid,  i.  217. 


"  Food  for  hU  rage,  repasture  for  his  den." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  Iv.  1. 


Ion, ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat. reparatinnem,       B.  Intranf.:  To  partake  of  food  or  a  meal;    to 
xrono,    from   reparafu*.   pa.  par.  of    feast, 
pair;   Sp. 
*ione.l    [REPAIR  (!),«.] 

1.  The  act  of  repairing  or  restoring;  repair,  res- 
toration, renovation. 

"And  all  the  hewen  stones  thereof  defaced. 
That  there  mote  be  no  hope  of  repaniti'm, 
Nor  memory  thereof  to  any  nation." 

Sfieruier:  F.  C-,  V.  ii.  28. 

2.  The  act  of  making  amends  for  a    wrong,  in- 
jury, &c. 

3.  That  which  is  done  to  repair  a  wrong  j  satis- 
faction for  any  wrong,  injury,  or  damage;  indem- 
nification or  compensation  for  loss  or   damage; 
amends. 

re^r^^X^^^    ^  o ^S^^SSS^  te*^rj .  **  - 

tA.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  re-  "i  wish  your  honor  (in  our  Tuscan  phrase)  a  most 

pairing;  capable   of   effecting   repair;   tending  to  happy  repatriation."— Reliquiae  Wottoniauae,  p.  670. 
amend  defects  or  make  good. 

"Separative  inventions,   by  which  art  and  ingenuity     „„"'?*£  '/ft"**1  "'  ''     [  '''"' 

ntudy  to  help  and  repair  defects  or  deformities." — Taylor: 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  60.  A.   Transitive: 

B.  A»  subst. :  That  which  repairs  or  restores  to  a  ]  •  To  P3*  back'  as  money  borrowed ;  to  refund, 

good,  whole,  or  sound  state;  that  which  amends.  "To  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction."— 

"Whereupon  new  preparatives  were  in  hand,  and  partly  Snakesp.    *«r»  W™  •>/  Windsor,  v.  6. 

reparatfres  of  the  former  beaten  at  sea."~Heliinix  Wot-  2,  To  reimburse;  to  pay  back  money  to. 
tonlance,  p.  230. 


who  agitates  for  a  repeal  of    the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"He  ia  the  worst  of  all  repealers,  because  he  it  the 
last." — Burke:  On  American  Taxation. 

re  peal  ment,  s.  [English  repeal;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  recalling  from  banishment,  Ac.;  recall. 

"Great  is  the  comfort  that  a  banished  man  takes  at 
tidings  of  his  r<"p«il«nienf." — Wtttes  Commonwealth,  p.  220. 

/8-pSat ,   *re-peate,  *re  pete,  v.  t.  &  /.    [Fr. 


tre-pa  -trl  ate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  repatrialiu,  pa.  par.    .  '•  To  do  or  Perform  a  sec 
of  repatrio=to  return  to  one's  country.  I    [[REPAIR    'terato  ;  to  go  over,  say,  do, 
(2),tJ.J    To  restore  to  one's  country.     '  *2.  To  make  trial  oressay  o 


reparative-power,  substant 
(Owen.) 

*r8-par'-rel,  s.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English  apparel 
(q.  v.).]  A  change  of  apparel. 

"Let  them  but  lend  him  a  suit  of  repa rrel  and  neces- 
«arie»."— Beaumont  <t  Fletcher:  Knlaht  of  Burning  Pestle. 
<Iutrod.) 

*r6-pSr-rel,  «re-par-rell,  ».  t.  [REPAREL,*.] 
To  repair. 

"He  sulle  reparell  this  citee."—  MS.  Lincoln.  A.  1.17, 
fo.  11. 

rSp-ar -tee  ,  *rep-ar-tle,  *rep  ar  ty,  «.  [Fr. 
rep«rrie=a  reply  ;  orig.  fern,  of  reparti,  pa.  par.  of 
repartir=to  roaivide  .  .  .  to  reply :  re-=again, 
and  partir  (Latin  partio,  par(i'or)  =  to  divide.]  A 
smart,  ready,  and  witty  reply. 

"Offend  not  him,  whom  modesty  restrains 
From  repartee."  Cowper:  Tirocinium,  728. 

rSp-ar-tefi  ,  r. /.  [REPARTEE,*.]  To  make  rep- 
artees, or  smart,  witty  replies. 

"  For  in  all  visits,  who  but  she, 
To  argue,  or  to  repartee  r  " 

Prior:  Hans  Carvel. 

r*  par  tl-ml-Sn  ta,  «.  [Sp.]  A  partition  or 
division,  especially  of  slaves;  an  assessment  of 
taxes. 

re  par-tl  -tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  partition 
(q.  v.).J  The  act  of  redividiug;  division  into 
smaller  parts ;  a  fresh  partition. 

re  pass  ,  v.  t.  A  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pass,  v. 

<q.  v.)J 

A.  Trail*.:  To  pass  again  ;  to  pass  or  travel  back 
again  over ;  to  recross. 

"With  more  auspicious  signs  reposs  the  main, 
And  with  new  omens  take  the  field  again." 

Pitt:   Vinjil's  jEneld,  ii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  or  go  back  ;  to  move  back. 

"  French  vessels  were  also  to  be  permitted  to  pass  and 
rfpass  freely  between  Brittany  and  Munster."— Macanlan: 
Hist.  fii(/.,  ch.  xvii. 

rS  pass  age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
passage  (q.  y.).)  The  act  of  repaaslng;  a  passingor 
passage  again  or  back. 

"Twenty  .  .  .  cut  off  their  repassaue." — llai'kltiyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  869. 

r8  pass  -ant,  a.  [Pref.  re-, 
(q.  v.'.J 

Her.:  A  term  applied  when 
two  lions  orother  animals  are 
borne  going  contrary  ways, 
one  of  which  is  passant,  oy 
walking  toward  the  dexter 
side  of  the  shield  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  other  repassant 
by  going  toward  the  sinister. 

re  past  ,  *re  paste,  ».  [O. 
Fr.  repo*«  (Fr.  rtpa»),  from  Rcpassant. 

re-=again,  and  pu«f  =  ii  nival. 
a  repast,  from  Lat.  pashun,  nccuti.  of  po*fu*=food; 
orig.pa.  par.  of  pa*ro=to  feed.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  food ;  a  meal. 

2.  Food,  victuals. 

*3.  Refreshment  by  sleep;  repose. 


3.  To  pay  a  second  time. 

[REGENERATION  ]       ^'  ^°  ma^°  return,  recompense,  or  requital  for,  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense ;  to  requite,  to  compensate. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  requite,  cither  good  or  evil;  to 
recompense. 


"Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."— 
Romans  xii.  19. 


A. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  do  or  perform  a  second  time  or  again ;  to 
>,  maket  Ac.,  again. 

>f  again ;  to  essay  anew. 
"Stay  here,  and  I  the  danger  will  repeat." 

Draden.    (Todd.) 
3.  To  recite,  to  rehearse,  to  say  over. 

"I  can  repeal  whole  books  that  I  have  read."— Ben 
Jonson :  Discoveries. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  strike  the  hours;  as,  a  repeating 
watch. 

Tf.  (1)  To  repeat  one's  self:  To  say  or  do  again 
what  one  has  said  or  done  before. 

(2)  To  repeat  signals: 

tfaut.:  To  make  the  same  signal  which  has  been 
received  from  the  admiral,  or  to  make  the  same  sig- 
nal over  again. 

rS-pSat ,  «.    [REPEAT,  r.] 
*I.   Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  repeating;  repetition. 

"So  of  this  repeat  enough." 

Chapman.  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  57. 

2.  That  which  is  repeated. 


rS  pay  able  a.  [Eng.  repay; -able.)  (  apable  n.  Music:  A  sign  that  a  movement  or  part  of  a 
of  being  repaid ;  liable  or  arranged  to  be  repaid  or  movement  is  to  bo  twice  performed.  That  which  is 
refunded;  as,  money  lent,  repayable  m  install-  to  be  repeated  is  generally  included  within  dots  in 


merits. 
rS-pay  -mSnt,  *.    [Eng.  repay ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  paying  or  refunding. 

2.  That  which  is  repaid. 

*re-pele,  *re-peale,  *re  pell 


the  spaces.  When  the  performer  does  not,  on  repeat- 
ing, go  so  far  as  the  last  dot-sign,  but  finishes  at  a 
previous  cadence,  it  is  usual  to  write  over  t  lie  repeat. 
Da  Capo,  placing  a  pause  and  Fine  over  the  chord 
at  which  the  performer  is  to  stop.  If  the  signs  of 


"  '  ,  "I*"""7'     'o-Foa'c,      .o  4.011.  r.  r.    the  repeat  do  not  coincide  with  a  well-defined  nor- 
apeler  (Fr.  rappefcr),.from  re-=back.  and    ti(m  „}  a  movement  the  sign  *  is  sometimes  added. 

For  explanation  of  the  mark  8  see  SEONO. 
re  peat   ed.  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REPEAT,  t>.] 
r6-pe>t -Sd-lJ1,  adv.    [Eng.  repeated;  -ly.]  With 
repetitions;  more  than  once;  over  and  over  again ; 
frequently,  indefinitely. 

"The  debate  on  this  motion  was  repeatedly  adjourned." 
— Mactlttlay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiv. 

re~pSat  -8r,  *.    [Eng.  repeat,  v. ;  -er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  repeats;  one  who  recites  or  rehearses. 

2,  A  fraudulent  voter ;  one  who  votes  or  attempts 
to  vote  more  than  once. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Arith. :  An  indeterminate  decimal  in  which  the 
same  figures  continually  recur  or  are  repeated.  A 
pure  repeater,  or  circulating  decimal,  is  one  in 
which  the  repetition  goes  on  from  the  beginning; 
as,  '3333  .  .  ..  '272727  .  .  .  A  mixed  repeater 
is  one  in  which  the  repetition  does  not  begin  till 
After  the  intervention  of  a  figure  or  figures ;  as. 
128888  .  .  .,'0113636  .  .  .,  Ac.  Pure  and  mixed 
repeaters  are  generally  written  down  only  to  the 


.      -  _.-  r.  «n»efer)  =  to  appeal  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  To  recall  as  from  banishment,  exile,  or  dis- 
grace. 

"I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assured. 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  •'/.,  1't.  If.,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  withdraw,  to  reject,  to  refuse. 

"Venowe  wolde  repell  agayne  that  ye  ones  wyllyngly 
agreed  vnto."—Berners:  Froissnrt;  Cn-mwr/p,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
ccilii. 

•3.  To   keep  down  or  back;   to  reix'l.    (Milton: 
P.  L.  vii.  59.) 
*4.  To  put  an  end  to. 

'•All  forepast  displeasures  to  repeal." 

Spenser:  f.  V.,  viii.  21. 


"  Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I'/.,  Ft.  111.,  i.  1. 

rSpeal.c.    [REPEAL,  r.] 

*l.  The  act  of  recalling,  as  from  banishment,  exile,    athe 
or  disgrace 


^^^ 

2.  The  act  of  repealing,  abrogating,  or  revoking;    first  and  last  flguro8  of  that  period:  tllus'  .'?  r°Pre- 


rov<x;atioH. 
|  Repeal  of  the  Union: 


sents  the  pure  repeater  '333    .    .    .,  and  '36  rcpre- 

sents-3036     .     .     .,  Ac.  ;'««•   r;-pn-si'Mts   -63!Ki3i»,  Ac.; 
13888    .    .    .,  Ac.    The  term  is  also 


~  Yn  ^''n!    repeated.    [REPETEND.] 
WKte?#?J       %•  Fire-arms:  An  arm  which 


may  be  caused  to 


Association    was   constituted.      Many    farge  "and 
excited  meetings  were  held  on  the  subject  ilurint; 


"The  Bullard  repeater,  with  the  same  weight  of  pow- 
" 


1843.    On  Oct.  8  the  Government  prevented  a  moot-  <ier  and  bullet  HS  the  Martin,  gave  very  steady  shooting." 

ing,  and  in  1844  brought  O'Connell  and  some  other  ~     "''•  *'"• 18' 1S8B' 

Repeal  leaders  to  trial.    He  was  convicted  on  Feb.       3-  Horol.:  A  watch  or  clock  made  to  strike  the 

12,  hut  the  sentence  was  reversed  by  the  House  of  time  when  a  spring  is  pushed  in.    Some  strike  the 

Lords  on  Sept.  4.    The  agitation  for  Repeal  gradu-  hour  and  quarters,  others  the  hour,  quarter,  and 

ally  subsided.    An  effort  to  revive  it  in  186tlwas  odil  iniimtes. 


unsuccessful.    In  1870  it  reappeared  under  the  name 
of  Homo  Rule  (q.  T.). 

•le;  -it,,.- 


. 

4.  Naut.:  A  vessel,  usually  a  frigate,  appointed 
to  attend  each  admiral  in  a  fleet,  and  to  rnpcat 
every  signal  lie  makes,  with  which  ~\x-  iiimip- 


a  K'-pt-alint,'  ship. 
.  7V/,,,..-  Th.-  samoasliKl.AV  |.|.v.). 


rS-p6al  -a-ble,  o.   [Knu.  repi-nl;  -ablr.]  Capable  general.    Called  l 
of   bein«   reiiealeil.   revoked,   or   ahn.-ated   by   the 

samoauthoritybywhichitwasena<-t..,l:  revocable.  pg  pgat    Ing,  ;)r.par.ora.    [REPEAT,  r,]    Doing 

re  peal    a  ble  ness,    subst.      [Eng.  repealable;  thosamo  thing  over  again  ;  producing  a  like  result 

-new.]    Repealability.  several  times  m  succession  ;  as,  a  repeating  fire-arm 


fate,    tit,    fare,  •  amidst,     what,     fall,     lather;     we,     w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     pot. 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     «Ure,     unite,     cur,     rule,    lull;     try.     Syrian,     as,     <e  =  8;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 


repeating-circle 

which  discharges  several  shots  in  succession  with- 
out reloading ;  a  repeating  watch  which  strikes  the 
hours  and  quarters  when  a  spring  is  pressed  in, 

repeating-clrcle, «  A  reflecting  instrument,  on 
the  principle  of  the  sextant,  for  measuring  angular 
distances. 

repeating- ship,  s.   [REPEATER,  II.  4.] 

*rS  pS-da'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  repedatus,  pa.  par.  of 
repedo=togo  back:  re-=back,andp««(geuit.pe<iu) 
=  a  foot.]  The  act  of  going  back;  return,  retro- 
gression. 

"You  shall  find  direction,  station,  and  repedatton  in 
these  planets."— Dr.  II.  More-  Song  of  the  Soul  (Notes ;, 
p.  406. 

r8  pSl ,  *re  pell,  *re  pelle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  re- 
pello  =  to  drive  back :  re-  =  back,  and  pello  =  to 
drive;  Sp. repeler ;  Port,  repellir;  Ital.  repellere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

\.  To  drive  back,  to  force  back  ;  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of,  to  repulse. 

"They  were  successful  in  repelling  the  invaders." — 
Scott:  biorman  flur&e-thoe,  (fntrod.  note.) 

2.  To  encounter  or  resist  successfully ;  to  oppose, 
to  resist. 

"Evil  which  proceeds  from  the  will  is  called  a  mischief, 
and  may  be  simply  repelled." — Warourton:  Alliance  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  bk.  lit,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  act  with  force  in  opposition  to 
force  impressed. 

2.  Afed.:  To  drive  back  thn  fluids  which  tend  to 
produco  a  tumor  from  the  spot  at  which  they  are 
gathering. 

rS-p8ll'-ence,  *r8-p811 -en-cj1,  ».  [Eng.repeif- 
en(t);  -ce.-cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  repell- 
ent ;  repulsion. 

rS-pSll  ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  repellens,  pr.  par.  of 
repeifo=to  repel  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Driving  back,  repulsing;   able  or  tending  to 
repel.     (Berkeley:  fliris,  8  237.) 

2.  Repulsive,  disagreeable. 

"  1 1 «  repellent  plot  deals  with  the  love  of  a  man  who  is 
more  than  half  a  monkey  for  a  woman  he  saves  from  the 
penalty  of  murder."— Athentzuni,  Oct.  7,  1882. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  repels. 

2.  A  kind  of  waterproof  cloth. 

II.  Pharm.:  A  remedy  which,  applied  to  a  tume- 
fied part,  causes  the  fluid  which  renders  it  tumid  to 
recede. 

"Do  not  use  repellents." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch. 
xix. 

rS-pSll'-Sr,  «.  [English  repe! ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  repels. 

*r8-p81'-l8ss,  *re-pel  lesse,  a.    [English  repeJ; 
-less.]    That  cannot  bo  repelled ;  invincible. 
"  By  assaulte  made  knowne  repellesse  might." 

J.  Markham:  Sir  R.  Ortnvlle,  p.  71. 

re  pent,  a.  [Latin  repens,  pr.  par.  of  repo=to 
creep.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Creeping,  crawling. 

"Our  narrow  speculations  and  repent  spirits."— Pepys: 
Diary,  June  8, 1684. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  /.'"/.:  Creeping;  lying  flat  on  the  ground  and 
emitting  roots.  (Treas.ofBot.) 

i'l.  Zool.:  A  term  applied  to  those  animals  which 
move  with  the  body  close  to  the  ground,  either 
without  the  aid  of  legs,  or  by  means  of  more  than 
four  pairs  of  short  logs.  (Brande  dk  Cox.) 

*rS-pent,  «.    [REPENT,  v.]    Repentance. 
"For  this  I  scourge  myself  with  sharp  repents." 

Greene:  Friar  Bacon. 

rS-pent',  t>.  »'.  &  t.  [French  repentir,  se  repentir, 
from  Lat.  re-=again,  and  pcEm'feo,  used  imperson- 
ally=to  repent,  from  pcena=puuishment;  O.  Sp. 
repentirse;  Ital.  repenfere,  repentirsi,  ripentirsi,] 
[PENITENT.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  feel  sorrow,  regret,  or  pain  for  something 
done  or  loft  undone  by  one  s  self ;  to  think  of  some- 
thing past  with  sorrow  or  regret. 

"He  answered  and  said,  I  will  not,  but  afterward  he 
repented  and  went."—  Matt.  xxi.  29. 

2.  Specif.,  to  feel  such  sorrow  for  sin  as  leads  to 
amendment  of  life  ;  to  bo  penitent ;  to  grieve  over 
one's  past  life,  and  to  seek  forgiveness  for  sin,  with 
a  determination  to  lead  a  now  life. 

"Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." — Luke 
xiii.  8. 
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3.  To  change  the  mind  or  course  of  conduct 
through  regret  or  dissatisfaction  with  something 
which  has  occurred. 

"Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see 
war." — Exoaus  xiii.  17. 

•4.  To  express  sorrow  or  regret  for  something 
past. 

"Poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent'* 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 
*fi.  To  grieve  or  be  sorry  generally. 

"  That  all  the  noble  knights  of  Maydenhead 
Which  her  ador*d,  may  sore  repent  with  me." 

Spenser:  f.  <).,  III.  viii.  47. 

II.  Theol. :  To  feel  "  godly  sorrow  "  for  sin  (2  Cor. 

Vii.10).      [REPENTANCE.] 

B.  Reflex.  &  impers. :   To  be  sorry;   to  regret,  to 
repent. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

C.  Transit ive  : 

1.  To  remember  with  contrition,  or  self-reproach ; 
to  fuel  contrition  or  remorse  for. 

2.  To  be  sorry  for  generally  ;  to  regret. 

"I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful 
solicitation."— Shaken?.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*r8-p6nt  -8,-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  repent,  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  repented  of ;  admitting  of  repent- 
ance. 

" 'Tis  scarce  a  repentable  sin." — Gauden:  Teares  of  the 
Church,  p.  65. 

r6  p8nt  -an;  e,  *re-pent  auuce,  «.  [Fr.  repent- 
ance.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  repenting ;  the  state  of 
being  penitent ;  sorrow  or  regret  for  what  has  been 
done  or  left  undone  by  one's  self ;  ospoc.  sorrow  and 
contrition  for  sin  :  such  sorrow  for  the  past  as  loads 
to  amendment  of  life;  penitence, contrition.  \Mnil. 
ix.  13.) 

2.  Theol.:  Two  kinds  of  repentance  are  recognized 
in  the  New  Testament:  "Repentance  to  salvation 
not  to  bo  repented  of,"  which  is  characterized  by 
"  godly  sorrow ;"  and  repentance  characterized  by 
"the  sorrow  of  the  world  that  worketh  death"  (2 
Cor.  yii.  9, 10).  The  first  mourns  for  sin  not  so  much 
that  it  brings  with  it  a  penalty,  as  that  it  is  offensive 
to  God,  who  merits  all  love.    (Cf.  Psalm  li.  4.)    His 
a  Divine  gift  (Acts  v.  31,  xi.  18;  2  Tim.  ii.  25).    The 
second   kind   of   repentance    mourns   that   sin    is 
attended  by  a  penalty  rather  than  hates  sin.  There 
is  no  proper  conviction  that  God  in  Christ  is  merci- 
ful, and  in  extreme  cases  there  is  despair  followed 
by  death  (Matt,  xxvii.3-5). 

re  pent   ant,  *re  pent-aunt,  a.  &  i.    [French 
repentant.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Feeling  or  experiencing  repentance  or  sorrow 
for  past  conduct  or  words ;  contrite,  penitent. 

"  With  shame  I  own  I've  felt  thy  sway; 
Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er." 

Byron:  To  Romance. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  repentance  or  sor- 
row for   the  past;  springing   from  or  caused  by 
repentance. 

"And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears." 

Khak'esp.:  Richard  III.,  I.  2. 

*B.  As  subst.:  One  who  repents;  especially  one 
who  repents  for  sin ;  a  penitent. 

rS-pSnt'-ant-iy,  *re-pent-aunt-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
repentant;  -ly.]  In  a  repentant  or  penitent  man- 
ner ;  penitently,  contritely. 

••I'd'  sayd  Swanns  .  .  .  dyed  at  the  length  very 
repentauntly." — Grafton:  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  pt.  Til. 

rS-pSnt'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  repent,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
repents ;  a  penitent. 

"Those  sentences  from  which  a  too-late  repenter  will 
suck  desperation." — Donne:  Devotions,  p.  221. 

*r8-p8n'-tl-a  (t  as  ah),  t.  pi.  [Lat.,  ncut.  pi.  of 
repent,  genit.  repenti*.  pr.  par.  of  repo=to  creep.] 

zoo/.:  A  division  of  Merrom's  Squamata  (q.  v.), 
containing  the  limbless  Lacertilia. 

r8-p8nt'-lhg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REPENT,  v.] 

r8-p8nt  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  repenting :  -ly.]  In 
a  repenting  manner ;  with  repentance;  repentantly. 

trS-pent -I8ss,  a.  [Eng.  repent ; -less.]  Without 
repentance ;  unreponting. 

re  peo -pie,  i'.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  people,  v. 
(q.  v.)  J  To  people  again  or  anew ;  to  restock  with 
inhabitants. 

rS  pe"r-98p  -tlon,  subst.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
perception  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  perceiving  again  ;  a 
repeated  or  renewed  perception  of  the  same  object. 

re-pSr-cuss  ,  *re-per-cusse,  r.  t.  [Latin  reper- 
CUKSUS,  pa.  par.  of  repercutio,  from  re-—  back,  again, 
andpercufio=to  shake  thoroughly  [PERCUSS]  ;  Fr. 
rfpercvtert  Sp.  <t  Port,  repercufir.]  To  beat,  drive, 
or  strike  back. 
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rS  p8r-cns'-Sl6n  (SSasBh),«.  [Ft.,  from  Latin 
repercuuianem,  acous.  of  reperciusio,  from  reper- 
cussus,  pa.  par.  of  repercutio— to  ropercuss  (q.  v.)  ; 
Sp.  repercvsion;  Ital.  repercussione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  driving  or  boating  back; 
reverberation. 

"  With  the  repercussion  of  the  air, 
Shook  the  great  eagle  sitting  in  his  chair." 

Drayton    Man  in  the  Moon. 

2.  Music:   A    frequent   repetition   of   the   sam» 
sound. 

re-pSr  cus'-slve,  a.  It,  t.    [Fr.  rfpercussi/.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Driving  back  ;  having  the  power  or  quality  of 
driving  back  or  causing  a  rebound  or  reverbera- 
tion. 

"  What  vigorous  arm,  what  repercutsive  blow. 
Bandies  the  mighty  globe  still  to  and  fro?" 

llliu'kmnre:  Creation,  bk.  ii. 
*2.  Repellent. 

"  An  herbe  this  is  which  hath  a  vertue  reperfussire  and 
refrigerative."— F.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvi.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Driven  back ;  reverberated. 

"  Amid  Caernarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repervussive  roar." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,162. 

B.  As  substantive: 
Med. :  A  repellent. 

"  Apply  a  strong  repereunirr  to  the  place  affected."— 
Bacon:  Nat.  Uist.,  g  66. 

*rS-pSr-tl  -tlOUS,  a.  [Lat.  reperhut,  pa.  par.  of 
reperio=to  tind  out:  re-=back,  again,  and  ;«m'o, 
paro=to  produce.]  Found ;  gained  by  finding. 

repertoire  (as  r8p  -8r-twar).  ».  [Fr.]  A  rep- 
ertory ;  specif.,  the  li.stof  operas,  dramas,  &c.,  which 
can  bo  readily  performed  by  an  operatic  or  dra- 
matic company,  from  their  familiarity  with  them  ; 
the  stock  pieces  of  a  theater,  cVc. ;  those  parts,  songs, 
&c.,  which  are  usually  performed  by  an  ac*or  or 
vocalist;  hence,  generally,  a  number  of  things 
which  can  bo  readily  and  efficiently  done  by  a  per- 
son in  consequence  of  his  familiarity  with  them. 

*r8  pgr  t8r,«.  [Lat.]  One  who  finds;  a  finder, 
a  discoverer. 

"Only  the  repertor  of   mnles."— Fuller:  Ptsaah  Sight, 

r8p'-Sr-t8r- J,  *rep-er-tor-le,  subst.  [Fr.  reper- 
toire, from  Latin  reper(orium  =  an  inventory,  from 
repertor=a  discoverer,  an  inventor,  from  repertus, 

Fa.  par.  of  reperio=to  find  out,  to  discover;  Sp.  & 
tal.  repertono.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  things  are  disposed  so  that 
they  can  bo  readily  found,  as  an  index  of  a  book,  a 
common-place  book,  &.c. 

*'A  repertoHe  or  index  to  every  book  of  the  maid  poesie," 
—P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  i. 

2.  That  which  contains  a  etore  or  collection  of 
things ;  a  storehouse,  a  treasury,  a   magazine,  a 
repository. 

"The  sole  repertory  to  later  ages  of  all  the  theology, 
philosophy,  and  history  of  those  which  preceded  his.  — 
Boltnabroke:  Essays  t  Error  and  Superstition. 

3.  The  same  as  REPEBTOIBE  (q.  v.). 

"The  repertory  of  Mr.  Rosa's  season  not  receiving  any 
addition  since  our  last  notice." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

rS-p8-rfl$'-al,  rS-p8r-tt}'-al,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  perusal  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  perusing  a  second 
time ;  a  second  or  repeated  perusal. 

r6-p8-rtts,e',  r6-p8r  -Use  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and 
Eng.  peruse  (q.  v.) .  J  To  peruse  again  or  anew. 

rep  e  tend,  >.  [Lat.  renefendiM,  fut.  pass.  part, 
of  repefo=to  repeat  {q.  y.).J 

*1.  Something  whicn  is  or  has  to  be  repeated,  as 
the  burden  of  a  song. 

2.  Arith.:  Thatpartof  aropeatingrdccimal  which 
recurs  continually  ad  inflnitum.  (A  simple  repe- 
tend  is  one  in  which  only  ono  figure  is  repeated^  as 
'3333,  &c. ;  a  compound  repetend  is  one  in  which 
there  are  more  figures  than  one  in  the  repeating 
period,  as  -135135,  &c.)  [REPEATEK,  II.  1.] 

rSp-8-tt'-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  repetitionem, 
accus.of  repetition  Sp.  repet icion ,'  Ital.  repetizione.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  repeating;  the  act  of  doing  or  saying 
tho  same  thing  a  second  time ;  iteration  of  the  sumo 
act  or  the  same  words. 

"Yoor  lordship  will  pardon  me  for  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  these  cant  words." — Itryatn:  Virgil's  jEneid. 
(Ded.) 

2.  The  act  of  repeating,  saying  over,  or  rehears- 
ing, especially  from  memory  ;  recitation,  rehearsal. 

"Give  them  repetition  to  the  life." 

Khaketp.:  Pericles,  T.  L 

3.  That  which   is  repeated ;   repeated  words  or 
act*. 

4.  Memory,  remembrance. 

"The  first  view  shall  kill  all  repetition." 

Shakesp.:   All's  Welt  that  Ends  Wetl,  v.  3. 
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TJ.  Technically : 

Kkel.:  Th«  iteration  or  repeating  of  the  same 
word«,  ornf  the  mnauing  in  different  words,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
•audience. 

tr8p  8  tl  tlon  »1.  *r8p  8  tl  tlon  ar  9,  adj. 
fEiiK-  repetition;  -nl.  -ary.\  Of  tho  nature  of  or 
•containing  repetition. 

"This  second  or  rf petit ionnl  law  being  indeed  u  recapit- 
ulation and  compendium  of  the  first/'— Htbtlotn.  Hibl., 
1.14. 

•r8p  S^tl  -tlon  8r,  «.  [English  repetition, :-«•.] 
One  who  repeats ;  a  repeater. 

"In  1685  he  [Jem mat]  was  the  repeater  or  rrpetltlonfr 
In  81.  Mary's  church  on  Low  Sunday,  of  the  four  Easter 
sermons." — Wood:  Vastl  Oxon.,  pU  ii. 

r8p  8  tl  tlOUS,  n.  [REPETITION.]  Repeating; 
•containing  repetition. 

»r8p  8  tl  tlous  n8ss,  «.  [English  repetitious: 
-n*M.|  Tho  quality  or  state  of  beinif  repetitious ; 
the  habit  or  practice  of  making  repetitions. 

tr8  p8t  -I-tlre,  adj.  [Lat.  repetitut,  pa.  par.  of 
rr;«-(o=to  repeat  (q.v.). I  Containing  repetitions; 
repeating. 

r8  pine  ,  *re  pyne,  *re  poyne,  r.  i.  [Pref.  re-, 
-and  EHK.  pine,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  fret  one's  self;  to  bo  discontented;  to  feel 
Inward  discontent;  to  complain;  to  murmur;   to 
/grumble.     ( Followed  by  at  or  against. ) 
"Could  onr  heart  repine 
At  any  poet's  happier  lays." 

Coteper:  To  Dr.  Darwin. 

*2.  To  be  indignant  or  angry. 

"  Lachesis  thereat  Ran  to  repine." 

Spenser:  F.  O.,  IV.  ii.  SI. 

•3.  To  faU ;  to  give  way. 

"Repining  courage  yields 

No  foot*  to  foe."  Spetuer:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  17. 

*r8plne,«.    [REPINE,  r.]    A  repining. 
"  In  spite  of  time  and  envious  repines." 

Hall:  Satires,  II.  11.  a 

r8-pln  8r,  «.  [English  repin(e);  -«r.]  One  who 
repines  or  murmurs. 

"Let  rash  repiners  stand  appall'd." 

Younu:  Resignation,  ii. 

r8-pln'-lug,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REPINE,  v.} 

rS  pin  -Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  repininn;  -ly.~\  In  a 
repining  manner;  with  repining,  murmuring,  or 
discontent. 

"TheKnglish  clergy  had  bickerings  with  their  I>nn- 
•tans;  and  stooped  late  and  replntnaly  to  this  yoke  under 
Anselme."— Bp.  Hall;  Honor  of  l/i«  Married  clergy,  bk. 
11I.,8U. 

r8  pique  (one  n«k),  v.  t.  or  i.  [Prefix  re-,  and 
Eng.  pique,  v. Ii).  v.)] 

Cunti,:  At  piquet,  to  count  thirty  points  in  hand 
before  tho  adversary  counts  ono. 

re  pique  (que  as  k),  t.    [REPiguE,  r.] 

Cards:  At  piquet,  counting  thirty  poinU  in  hand 
before  the  adversary  can  count  one,  when  the 
player  who  repiquos,  instead  of  reckoning  thirty, 
reckons  ninety,  and  counts  above  ninety  as  many 
(mints  as  ho  would  abovo  thirty. 

r8-place',  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  English  ptocc,  v. 

1.  To  put  back  or  again  in  tho  former  place. 

"  Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar." 

Itf/ron:  Corsair,  I.  1. 

2.  To  put  again  in  or  restore  to  a  former  position, 
rank,  or  office. 

"  What  if  we  still  rever'd  the  banish'd  race. 
And  strove  the  royal  vagrants  to  replace." 

Cliurckttl:  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

*3.  To  pnt  in  a  new  place. 

"At  last  he  replaces  them  in  Italy,  their  native  country." 
—DrrOen:  Virgil's  Jincia.  (Ued.) 

4.  To  pay  back ;  to  repay,  to  refund  ;  as,  to  replace 
money  Molen  or  spent. 

5.  To  till  the  place  of  with  a  competent  or  suffi- 
cient substitute;  toputa  competent  Kiibstitui,-  in 
4ho  place  or  room  of,  or  of  something  displaced  or 

l(IHt. 

"The  mental  habits  got  during  the  preparation  are 
.  .  .  incapable  of  ImitiK  repltu-ea  by  anything." — F.  W. 
Kobtrtson,  in  Life,  1.  28. 

6.  To  fill  or  take  tho  place  of;  to  be  a  substitute 
for;  to  succeed  to. 

"Dr.  McVicar*s  widowed  sister  was  about  to  replace  the 
lone-loet  lieutenant."- Hiss  Taylor:  Ullndplts  (1M8>, 

T.  To  supersede,  to  displace. 

"With  Israel,  religion  r'plarr.l  morality."— JT.  Arnold: 
Literature  and  Dogma,  p.  40. 

r8  plice-a-bll'-I-tf.  t.  [Eng.reploceabfe;  -ity.] 
Tho  quality  of  being  replaceable. 
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r8  place  a  Die,  a.  [Pref.  re-;  Eng.  place;  suS. 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  replaced. 

re  placed  ,  pa. par.  or  a.    [REPLACE.] 

replaced-crystal,  «.  A  crystal  having  one  or 
moro  planes  in  the  place  of  its  edges  or  angles. 

r8-plac.e'-m8nt,  t.    [Eng.  replace;  -aunt.} 

1.  Ord.  l.nti'i.:  The  act  of  replacing;  the  state  of 
being  replaced. 

'L  Cryitall. :  The  removal  of  an  edge  or  angle  by 
one  or  moro  planes. 

re  plait  ,  v.  t.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  English  plait,  v. 
(q. v.)]  To  plait  or  fold  again;  to  fold  one  part 
over  another  again  and  again. 

re  plant  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  plant,  v. 
(q.vjj 

1.  To  plant  again  or  anew. 

"The  plant*  .  .  .  Are  replanted  in  n  trench  n  foot 
deepe."— P.  Holland:  Pilot/,  bk.  liii.,  ch.  niv. 

•2.  To  reinstate. 

"Replant  Henry  in  his  former  state." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  HI.,iii.3. 

r8-plant'-a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  replant;  -able.}  Ca- 
pable of  being  replanted. 

tr8-plan-ta  -tlon,  ».  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  plan- 
tation (q.  v.).  J  The  act  of  replanting. 

"Attempting  the  replantation  of  that  beautiful  image." 
—  llnllatfll:  Savior  of  Souls,  p.  MS. 

re  plead  ,  v.  t.  «r  »'.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  plead 
(q.  v.) . J  To  plead  again ;  to  make  a  second  or  new 
plea. 

rS  plead  -Sr,  *.    [Eng.  replead;  -er.} 

Law:  A  second  pleading  or  course  of  pleadings; 
the  right  or  privilege  of  roploading. 

"And  whenever  a  repleader  in  granted,  the  pleading* 
must  begin  tie.  novo  at  that  state  of  them." — Rlackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  14. 

rS-plSdfce',  v.  I.  |  Prcf.  re-,  and  ERR.  pledge,  v. 
(q.  v.)  J  lo  pledge  again  or  a  second  time. 

rS  Pl8d4'-8r,  «.  [Eng.repleds(e);  -er.]  One  who 
replodgos. 

r8  pl8g  I  ar  8,  v.  t.   [Low  Lat.]    [REPLEVY.] 

Law:  To  redeem  a  thing  detained  or  taken  by 
another,  by  giving  sureties. 

r8-pl8n'-Ish.  re  plen  is  sen,  v.  t.  A ».  [O.  Fr. 
replenisn-,  stem  of  pr.  par.  of  replenir=to  fill  up 
again:  Lat.  rt-=again,  audptenug^full.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  fill  up  again,  after  having  been  emptied  or 
diminished ;  hence,  to  fill  completely,  to  stock 
abundantly  ;  to  rill  to  excess. 

"Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."— 
Genesis  iz.  1. 

*2.  To  finish ;  to  make  complete  or  perfect ;  to 
perfect. 

"The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature." 

Shakesp. :  Kichtird  til.,  iv.  3. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  recover  former  fullness;  to  be- 
come full  again. 

"Then  the humore  will  not  replenishsonoon." — Ftacnn. 

rS  p!8n  Ish  8r,  «.  [Eng.  replenish;  -«r.]  One 
who  replenished. 

"Maker  and  preserver  of  all  things,  and  replentsher  of 
all  things  rm-ry  where." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  378. 

re  plen    Ish  ment,  «.  [Eng.  replenish;  -ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  replenishing;    tho  state  of  being 
replenished. 

2.  Tbat  which  replenishes. 

rS-pl8te  ,  're-pleat ,  *re  pleate,  a.  [Fr.  renlet, 
fern,  replete,  from  Lat.  repletus,  i>a.  par.  of  repleo= 
to  fill  again:  re-=again,andpteo=toflll :  Sp.,  Port. 
&  lt.il.  replfto.]  Completely  filled;  full:  filled  to 
repletion;  abounding,  thoroughly  imbued. 

"  Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

trS-plete',  *rS  pleate  ,  v.  t.  [REPLETE,  a.]  To 
fill  to  repletion. 

"Such  have  their  Intestines  reptetcrt  with  wind  and 
excrements." — Venner:  Treatise  of  Tobacco,  p.  407. 

r8  plete  ness.o.  [  English  replete ;  -nem.\  The 
rjunl  ity  or  state  of  boing  replete ;  complete  f  ulmess ; 
repletion. 

rS-ple  tlon,  *re  pie  cl  on,  ».  [Fr.  rtpUtion, 
from  Latin  repletionem,  accns.  of  repletio,  from 
replrtut= replete  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  replecion;  Ital.  reple- 
zione.~\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  state  of  being  replete  or  com- 
pletely filled ;  excessive  fullness,  satiety. 

"More  mmte  than  accordeth  with  nature's  measure  is 
called  replwfon."— S(r  T.  Kit-it:  Castel  of  llcltli.  bk.  ill., 
ch.  i. 

2.  Med. :  Fullness  of  blood ;  plethora. 

rS  pi*  live.  a.  [French  rtpUtif,  from  rrplei= 
replete,  (q.  v.).]  Tending  to  or  causing  repletion. 


replicate 

r8-pl«  -llve-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  repletive;  -ly.}  In 
a  replotivo  manner ;  so  as  to  replete  or  be  repleted. 

tri-pl* -tor-?,  a.  [Eng.  replet(e);  -on/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  repletion ;  causing  repletion,  reple- 
tive. 


'  -I-a-ble,  adj.    [English  replevy;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  replevied ;  replevisable. 

r8-pl8v'-In,  «.    [O.  Fr.  re-=again,  and  plefine  =  a 
warranty.]    [KEPLEVY.] 
Law: 

1.  A  personal  action  which  lies  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  goods  or  chattels  wrongfully  taken  or  de- 
tained, upon  giving  security  to  try  tho  right  to 
thorn  in  a  court  of  law,  and  to  return  them  if  the 
suit  be  determined  against  the  plaintiff.    Originally 
a  remedy  peculiar  to  cases  of  wrongful  distress,  it 
is  now  applicable  to  all  cases  of  wrongful  taking  or 
detention. 

"An  action  of  replevin  is  founded  upon  a  distress  taken 
wrongfully,  and  without  sufficient  cause;  being  a  redeliv. 
eryorthe  pledge,  or  thing  taken  in  distress,  to  the  owner; 
upon  his  giving  security  to  try  the  right  of  the  distress, 
and  to  restore  it,  if  the  right  be  adjudged  against  him. 
These  replevins,  or  redeliverles  of  goods  detained  from 
the  owner  to  him,  were  originally,  and  till  recently, 
effected  by  the  sheriff;  but  are  now  granted  by  the  regis- 
trar of  the  county  court  of  the  district  in  which  the  die- 
tress  is  taken,  upon  security  being  given  to  him  by  the 
replevisor  (1)  that  he  will  pursue  his  action  against  the 
distrainor,  and  (2)  that  if  the  right  be  determined  against 
him  he  will  return  the  distress  again."— Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 

2.  The  writ  by  which  goods  and  chattels  are  re- 
plevied. 

•3.  Bail. 

r8-pl8v  -In,  v.  t.  [REPLEVIN,  «.]  The  same  as 
REPLEVY  (q.  v.). 

"To  me,  who  once,  you  know, 
Did  from  the  pound  replevin  yon." 

Butler:  Ladles'  Answer,  iv. 

rS-pl8v'  Is.-a-ble,  adj.  [O.  Fr.]  The  same  as 
REPLEVIABLE  (q.  v.). 

"Such  offenders  were  not  replevisable." — Hale-  Plea*  of 
the  Crown. 

T8-plSv'-Ish,  f.  t.  [REPLEVY.]  To  bail  out,  to 
replevy. 

rS-plSv'-IS-Or,  *.  [Eng.  replevith:  -or.]  One  who 
replevios  goods  and  chattels.  [REPLEVIN.] 

r8-pl8v  -9,  T6-pl8v  -le,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  replevir, 
from  re-= again,  and  plen'r=to  warrant,  to  give 
pledges;  plevine=  a  warranty,  from  Lat.  praebeo= 
to  afford,  bonce  to  offer  a  pledge ;  Low  Latin  re- 
plegio.] 

1.  To  recover  possession  of,  as  goods  and  chattels 
wrongfully  seized  and  detained,  upon  giving  secur- 
ity to  try  the  right  to  them  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
to  return  them  if  the  suit  is  determined  against  the 
replovisor;  to  take  or  get  back  goods  by  a  writ  of 
replevin. 

"And  in  all  cases  of  distress  for  rent,  If  the  tenant  or 
owner  do  not,  within  five  days  after  the  distress  is  taken. 
replery  the  same  with  sufficient  security,  the  distrainor 
may  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised,  and  sell  the  same 
toward  satisfaction  of  the  rent  and  charges." — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

•2.  To  take  back  or  sot  at  liberty  upon  security ; 
to  bail. 

"  Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  majestle 
It  to  replevie."  Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  ill.  31. 

r8-pl8v'-yc,  rubst.  [REPLEVY,  t).]  The  same  as 
REPLEVIN  (q.  v.). 

"Replevy  rnnnot  be 
From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny." 

Tkomson:  fiintl.-  «f  Indolence,  ii.  32. 

*r8-pll'  ant,  «.  [English  reply;  suff.  -anf.] 
[REPLIOANT.] 

rep -11-ca, «.  [Ital.=a  reply,  a  repetition:  Lat. 
re-=t>ack,  and  p(tca=fold.J 

1.  Art :  A  copy  of  an  original  picture,  done  by  the 
hand  of  tho  same  master. 

2.  Music:  Repetition. 

r8p  -II  cant,  subst.  [Lat.  replicans  (genit.  repli- 
cantis),  pr.  par.  of  replico=to  fold  back  ...  to 
reply  (q.  v.).]  Ono  who  makes  a  reply ;  a  replior 
(q.  v.). 

*r8p  -H-cate,  r.  f.  [Lat.  replicalui,  pa.  par.  of 
r»pii'ro=to  fold  back  .  .  .  to  reply  (q.v.).J 

1 .  To  fold  or  bend  back. 

2.  To  reply. 

"They  .  .  .  poorely  replicated." — Ifashe:  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

r8p  II  cate,  a.  A  «.    [REPLICATE,  «.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

Bot.:  Folded  back.  Used  when  tho  upper  part  of 
a  leaf  is  folded  back  and  applied  to  the  lower. 
Example,  the  Aconite.  Called  also  Roplicative. 

B.  As  substantive: 
Music:  A  repetition. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir.     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh8,     son;     mote.     cub.     cttre,    nnlte.     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB.     ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


re  but 

iginal 


replication 

rSp-H-ca  tion,  »ubst.  [Lat.rcnticafu>=a  reply, 
from  replicatiis,  pa.  par.  of  repltco=to  fold  back 
.  .  .  to  reply  ;  Sp.  replicacion;  Ital.  replicazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  answer,  a  reply,  a  rejoinder. 

"What  replication  should  be  made  by  the  ton  of  a 
king?"—  Shaketp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  2. 

2.  An  echo,  a  reverberation,  a  repercussion 

"Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  Mullein. 
Made  in  her  concave  shoree." 

Shaketp.:  J  itl  iu*  Cof*ar,  i.  1. 

3.  A  repetition  ;  hence,  a  copy,  a  portrait. 
"A«  if  both  the  second  and  third  hypoatases  we 

certain   rtfUtattOia  (or  echoes)  of   the   first   ori 
Deity."—  Cuatcorth:  Inttlt.  Syitem,  p.  681. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  third  stage  in  the  pleadings  in  an 
-action,  being  ;  the  reply  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defend- 

ant 8  plea.     [PLEADING,  II.  2.] 

"The  course  la  for  the  plaintiff  to  put  in  a  replication 
to  the  answer,  in  which  he  avera  his  bill  to  be  true,  cer- 
tain, and  sufficient,  and  the  defendant'*  answer  to  be 
directly  the  reverse."—  Illiwkslonr.  Comment.,  bk.  111., 
ch.  18. 

2.  Logic:  The  assuming  or  using  the  same  term 
twice  in  the  same  proposition. 

rSp'-H-ca-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  replicat(e)  ;  -ive.]  The 
same  as  REPLICATE  (q.  v.). 

rS-pll'-Sr,  ».  [English  reply,  v.  ;  -en]  One  who 
replies  or  answers  ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  a 
reply  to  something  said  or  written  ;  one  who  makes 
a  return  to  an  answer  ;  a  respondent. 

"The  rrplier,  who  was  a  dissolute  man,  did  tax  him 
that,  being  a  private  bred  man,  he  would  give  a  question. 
of  state."—  Bacon:  Apophthegm*. 

re  -plum,  ».  |  l.ai  .    ;i  door 
case,  or  leaf  of  a  door.1 
Bot.  :  A  frame  forrnecf  when 


Replum. 


the  two  sutures  of  a  legume 
or  a  pod  separate  from  the 
valves.  The  illustration 
shows  the  replum  (r)  in  a 
silimia,  and  iu  the  section  of 
•a  siliqua  of  a  wallflower. 

tre-plume'.  v.  t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  English  plume,  v. 
<q-  T.)  1  To  proen  again  ;  to 
rearrange. 

"The  right  hand  replumett 
HU  black  locks  to  their  wonted  composure." 

Browning:  Saul. 

re  plunge  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  plunge 
<q.  v.).]  To  plunge  again  ;  to  immerse  again  or 
anew. 

rS-piy  ,  *re-plle,  *re  plye,  r.  i.  4  t.   [French 

replier=to  fold  again;  repliquer=to  reply,  from 
•Lat.  repli'co=to  fold  back  :  to  reply  :  «-=back,  and 
p/t'co=to  fold  ;  plica  =  a  fold  ;  Sp.  Iv  Port,  repltcar; 
Ital.  replicare.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  a  reply  or  answer  in  words  or  writing 
to  something  said  or  written  by  another;  to  answer, 
to  respond,  to  rejoin. 

"Ye  mote  herken  if  ye  can  replle 
Ayenst  all  this  that  ye  have  to  him  moved. 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Oood  Women.     (Prol.) 

2.  To  answer  by  deeds  :  to  do  or  give  something  in 
return  for  something  else  ;  as,  The  enemy  did  not 
reply  to  our  fire. 

II.  Law:  To  plead  in  answer  to  a  defendant's 
plea  ;  to  deliver  a  replication  (q.  T.). 

"The  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and  reply  to  the  de- 
fendant's plea."—  aUick-ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  oh.  20. 

B.  Trans.:  To  deliver  or  return  as  an  answer. 
(Often  followed  by  a  clause  as  an  object.) 

"  Perplei'd 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply." 

Milton:  F.  R.,  iv.  2. 

rS-piy,  're-plle,  s.   [REPLY,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  said  or  written   in   answer  to 
something  said  or  written  by  another;  an  answer. 

"Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply." 

ahiiketp.:  Hamlet.  1.1 

2.  An  answer  by  deeds;  something  given  or  done 
in  return  for  something  else. 

II.  Music:  The  answer  in  a  figure,  the  subject 
being  called  principal. 

re-plf-dr,  s.    [REPLIES.] 

re-p61|'-6n,  r.  f.  [Pref,  re-,  and  Eng.  poison,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  poison  again. 

re-p8r-Ish,  J'-  '•  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  polish,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  polish  again  or  anew. 
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rS-p&ne  .  r.  t.    [Latin  repono,  from  re-=baek, 
<am,  and  ixwo=to  place.] 

1.  To  replace. 

2.  To  reply.    (Scotch  tt  I'ror.  Eng.) 

r«-p5p-n-la'-tlon,  «.  [Prof.  re-,  and  Eng.  popu- 
lation (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  repeopling ;  the  state  of 
being  repeopled. 

rS-p8rt ,  r.  t .  A  i.  [Fr.  reporter=to  carry  back, 
from  Lat.  re-=back,  again,  and  porfo=to  caro-;  Fr. 
rapporter=U>  carry  back,  to  report  [RAPPORT]; 
Sp.  A  Port,  reporter;  Ital.  riportare,  rapportarr.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  carry  back ;  to  send  back ;  to  return. 

"If  yon  apeak  three  words,  it  will  (perhaps)  some  three 
times  report  you  the  whole  three  words.  — Hacon  •  ,\at. 
Hltt.,  g  24V. 

2.  To  bear  or  bring  back,  as  an  answer ;  to  relate, 
as  that  which  has  been  discovered  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed or  sent  to  examine,  explore,  or  investigate. 

"That  is  false  tli.in  dost  report  to  us." 

Shakegp. :  Comedy  of  JTrrors,  v. 

3.  To  tell  from  one  to  another ;  to  spread  or  noise 
by  popular  rumor;  to  circulate,  as  a  report.    (Fre- 
quently, as  iu  the  example,  in  the  phrase,  it  is  re- 
ported.) 

"  It  In  reported, 

That  good  duke  Humphry  traitorously  is  murther'd.' 
Shakegp.,  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  111.  2. 

4.  To  tell  generally ;  to  relate ;  to  make  known ; 
to  give  an  account  of.    (!frhem.  vi.  19.) 

*5.  To  refer  for  information. 

"I  report  the  reader  to  the  Belgian  histories."— Fuller. 

6.  To  lay  a  charge  against;  to  give  information 
against;  as,  to  report  a  servant  to  his  master. 

7.  To  give  an  official  or  formal  account  or  state- 
ment of;  as,  to  report  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  a  company  to  the  board. 

8.  To  take  down  spoken  words  in  writing  and  pub- 
lish the  same;  to  write  out  and  give  an  account  or 
statement  of,  as  of  the  proceedings,  debates,  Ac.,  of 
n  meeting,  a  court,  Ac. 

"During  the  period  he  wrote  rather  than  reported  the 
speeches  of  members  of  Parliament." — Untnt.  \eurgpaper 
fretf,  I.  148. 

9.  To  describe,  to  represent. 

"Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reportedt  "—  Shakegp.: 
Taminaofthe  Shreic,  Iv.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mako  a  report  or  statement  of  facts ;  as,  A 
committee  reports  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

2.  To  take  down  in  writing  a  speech,  debates,  re- 
plies, Ac.,  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication ;  to  give  n  written  account  or 
statement  of  the  proceedings,  debates,   Ac.,  of  a 
public  assembly ;  as,  to  report  for  the  papers. 

3.  To  make  known  one's  movements,  whereabouts, 
Ac.,  to  a  superior,  so  as  to  bo  ready  for  service  or 
duty  when  required ;  to  report  one  s  self. 

Ti  To  report  one's  self:  The  game  as  B.  3. 
rS-port ,  s.    [REPORT,  e.] 

1.  An  account    brought    back   or   returned;  the 
result  of  an  investigation,  examination,  or  inquiry 
brought  back  by  a  person  appointed  or  sent  to 
obtain  such  information. 

2.  A  tale  carried,  circulated,  or  spread  nbout ;  a 
popular  rumor ;  common  fame;  rumor;  that  which 
people  say. 

"The  report  goes  she  has  all  the  rule."—  Shakegp.:  Merry 
IIVrM,  1.  8. 

*3.  Repute,  character,  reputation. 

"A  just  man  .  .  .  and  of  good  report  among  all  the 
nation  of  the  Jews." — Actg  z.  22. 

4.  An  official  statement  of  facts,  written  or  verbal ; 
especially  a  statement  in  writing  of  facts  and  pro- 
ceedings submitted  by  an  officer  to  his  superiors. 

5.  An  account  or  statement  of  a  judicial  opinion 
or  decision,  or  of  a  case  argued  and  determined  in 
a  court  of  law,  chancery',  Ac.    The  books  contain- 
ing such  statements  are  also  called  reports.    Such 
reports  contain  a  statement  of  the  pleadings,  the 
facts,  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  court  in  each  case  reported ;  the  object  being 
to  establish  the  law  and  prevent  conflicting  decis- 
ions, by  preserving  and  publishing  the  judgments 
of  the  courts,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  judg- 
ments were  based. 

"These  report*  are  histories  of  the  several  cases,  with  a 
short  summary  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  preserved 
at  large  in  the  record;  the  arguments  on  both  aides  and 
the  reasons  the  court  gave  for  its  judgment;  taken  down 
in  short  notes  by  persons  present." — Blackttone:  Com- 
ment. (Introd.) 

6.  An  account  or  statement  of  the  proceedings, 
debates,  Ac.,  of  a  legislative  assembly,  court,  meet- 
ing, or  the  like,  taken  down  in  writing  and  intended 
for  publication ;  an  epitome,  or  fully  written-ont 
account,  of  a  speech  or  meeting. 

"The  Gentleman'*  Magazine,  In  the  year  1733,  Intro- 
duced as  a  new  feature,  somewhat  copious  reportg  of  the 
debates  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons." — Grant: 
-V-  tr*i>nper  Pregt,  i.  137. 
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7.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  society, 
company,  or  the  like,  with  a  statement  of  its  posi- 
tion financially  or  otherwise. 

8.  A  paper  delivered  by  the  masters  of  all  ships 
arriving  from  part-   beyond  the  seas  to  the  Cus- 
tom-house, and  attested  upon  oath,  containing  an 
account  of  the  cargo  on  board,  Ac. 

9.  The  sound  of  an  explosion ;  a  loud  noise. 

*' Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report." 

ahakegp..-  Miittummer  Xlghft  tlream.  III.  S. 

•10.  Relation,  correspondence,  reference,  connec- 
tion. (Fr.  rapport.) 

"  The  corridors  have  no  report  to  the  wings  they  join 
lo."— Evelyn. 

it  port  -able,  a.  [Eng.  report,  \.; -able..}  Fit 
to  be  reported. 

*r8  p8rt  age  (age  as  Igi.  «.  [Eng.  report,  s.; 
-aye.]  Report. 

"He  will  Interest  the  lovers  of  penonal  detail  by  cer- 
tain reportage." — Actvlemy,  Nov.  6,  1881. 

r8  p8rt  -8d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REPORT,  r.] 
reported-speech, «.    Oblique  or  indirect  speech. 
r8  p8rt    8r,  ».    [Eng.  report,  v. ;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  reports,  tolls,  or  spreads  a  report  or 
rumor  of  anything. 

"  My  reporter  devised  well  for  her." 

Shakegp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

2.  (Specifically: 

(1)  One  who  reports  or  draws  up  official   state- 
ments of  law  proceedings,  and  decisions  of  legisla- 
tive debates. 

"The  repttrterot  the  Senatorial  Committee."— London 
Dally  Telegraph. 

(2)  One  who  is  engaged  on  the  staff  of  a  news- 
paper to  report  punlic  meetings,  entertainments, 
ceremonies,  or  the  like,  and  to  collect  information 
respecting  interesting  or  Important  events. 

r8-p8rt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A«.    [REPORT,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Si*  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  (living  or  furnishing  n  report  or  statement. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  reports  or  reporters. 

"A  full  and  faithful  account  of  the  reporting  depart- 
ment of  each  of  our  existing  morning  papers." — <ir<int: 
ffewgpaper  Pregg,  i.  141. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act,  system,  or  practice  of  mak- 
ing reports  of  meetings,  debates,  or  the  like. 

If  The  methods  of  newspaper  reporting  in  this 
country  have  been  developed  to  a  degree  of  the 
greatest  efficiency.  It  is  usual  for  the  reporter  to 
bo  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  stenography  as  well  as 
in  that  of  mere  literary  composition.  Further  than 
this,  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country  the 
reporter  must  also  bo  an  operator  upon  a  type- 
writing-machine, in  order  that  his  "  copy  "  may  go 
to  the  compositor  in  its  most  legible  shape.  The 
rapidity  with  which  reports  of  speeches,  meetings, 
notable  incidents,  Ac.,  are  furnished  to  the  press  is 
something  almost  incredible  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  various  press  associations  of  the  country  are 
the  principal  factors  in  the  work  of  diswrninating 
the  results  of  reportorial  work,  and  greatly  facili- 
tate the  interchange  of  intelligence  between  distant 
points. 

r6-p8rt  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  reporting;  -ly.]    By 
way  of  report  or  common  fame ;  on  hearsay. 
"  Believe  it  better  than  report Ingly." 

KhaJtetp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

r6-p8r-t8r  I-al.  »rS  p8r-ter  -I  al,  a.  [Eng. 
reporter;  -tat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  reporter  or 
reporters ;  consisting  of  or  constituted  by  reporters. 

"A  reporter  for  the  daily  press  .  .  .  was  asked,  what 
was  his  business  or  profession — and  replied  that  he  was 
of  the  reportorial  persuasion!" — Oentleman't  Magazine 
June,  1883,  p.  681. 

*r8-p8r'-t5r-y,  ».    [REPORT,  ».]   A  report. 

"This  transcursive  r*por(ory." — ffasne:  Lenten  8t*ffe. 

rS-poj  -al.  *re  pos  all,  «.  [Eng.  repo»(e),  T.; 
-al.] 

1.  The  act  of  reposing  or  resting. 

•2.  That  on  which  one  reposes  or  rests. 

"The  devil's  cushion  .  .  .  his  pillow  and  chief*  r»- 
posoM." — Burton:  Anal,  of  Melancholy,  p.  86, 

*r8-p6s  -ance,  «.  fEng.  repo»(«),  T. ;  -ance.]  The 
act  or  state  of  reposing  or  resting  in  confidence; 
reliance. 

"See what  sweet 

Repntance  heaven  can  beget-" — J.  Hall:  Poem*,  p.  92. 

rS-poge',  r.  t.  A  «'.  [Fr.  repo«er=to  repose,  to 
rest,  to  stay,  from  Low  Lat.  repavto,  from  Lat.  re- 
=  agaiu,  and  pau*o=to  pause,  ptiwta  —  n  pause 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  r?po«ar,'  Port,  rrpotuar;  Ital.  ripcsare.J 
[POSE,  ».J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lay  at  rest ;  to  lay  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
rest;  to  refresh  by  rest;  to  reclinr. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     tin,     as.;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph    -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


1.  Art:  That  quality  in  painting  which  gives  it 
tire  dependence  on  its  inherent  ability,  and  does 


repose 

•2.  To  cause  to  be  calm  or  qniet ;  to  quiet,  to  com- 
DOM,  to  t  ranqu  iliie.  ( fuller. ) 

lay.  pliici-,  or  set  in  confidence  or  trust. 
(Hhnkesp. :  Kichardll.,ii.t.) 

•4.  To  lay  up;  to  lodge,  to  deposit. 

"Pebbles  reposed  In  those  cliffs  amongst  the   earth, 
being  not  so  dbeoluble  and  more  bulky,  are  left  behind. 
—  If'oodiMini. 

•  In  these  last  two  meanings,  the  word  appears 
to  be  confused  with  Lat.  repunidu,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
pono=to  lay  up.  [REPOHIT.] 

B.  Intrantit ive : 

1.  To  He  at  rent ;  to  rent,  to  sleep. 

2.  To  lie,  to  rest. 

"  Hi.  right  cheek 

Keposlna  on  a  cushion."—  SAotop..  Cgmbellne,  iv.  2. 
•3.  To  rest  in  confidence  or  trust ;  to  rely,  to  de- 

"Upon  whose  faith  and  honor  I  repose." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  IT.  3. 

r*  P«S.e  ,  «.    [Fr.  repot.]    [REPOBE.tr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  reposing;  a  lying  at  rest; 
rent,  quiet,  sleep. 

2.  Rc-stof  mind;  tranquillity,  calmness;  freedom 
from  uneasiness  or  disturbance  of  mind. 

"  His  calm,  broad,  thoughtlesn  aspect  breath'd  repose." 
Thomson:  Castle  uf  Indolence,  i.  24. 

3.  Settled  composure ;  absence  of  all  show  of  feel- 
ing. - 

"  Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 
Which  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Tere." 

Tennyson:  Latly  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  39. 

4.  A  cause  of  rest ;  that  which  gives  rest  or  repose. 
II.  Technically: 

1. 

entire  — , 

not  appeal  by  gaudiuess  of  color,  or  exaggeration 
of  attitude,  to  a  false  estimate  of  ability.  A  general 
quietude  of  color  and  treatment  and  an  avoidance 
of  obtrusive  tints  or  striking  action  in  figures  are 
generally  comprehended  by  this  designation,  whon 
applied  to  a  work  of  art.  (Ftiirholt.) 

2.  Drama:  Thatqnality  in nnnctorwhich  enables 
him  to  retain  perfect  self-command,  and  avoid  all 
exaggeration. 

3.  Poetry :  A  rest,  a  pause. 

ri  posed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ REPOHK,  r.  | 

A.  At  pa.  par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Calm,  tranquil,  settled.    (Bacon.) 
ri  p6g  -id  19,  adv.    [English  reposed;  -ly.~\    In  a 

quiot  or  composed  manner;  quietly,  composedly, 
tranquilly. 

re  pfis.  -id  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  reposed;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  bcinq  reposed  or  at  rest ;  calm- 
ness, composure,  tranquillity. 

"With  wondrotu  reposedness  of  mind."— Trans,  of  ttoe- 
eallnl,  f.  104. 

r*  p6«e  ffll,  a.  |Eng.  repose,  s.;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  repose;  affording  confidence  or  trust;  trust- 
worthy. 

"A  fast  friend  or  reposeful  confidant." — Howell. 

if  p6f  -ir,  subst.  [Eng.  repot(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  reposes. 

ri  p6f  It,  *re  poi  Ite,  r.  (.  [Lat.  repositta,  pa. 
par.  of  repono^to  lay  up:  re-=back,  again,  and 
pono=to  place.]  To  lay  up ;  to  lodge  or  deposit,  as 
In  a  place  of  safety. 

"Others  repnstte  their  young  In  holes."— Derham:  Phys- 
leo-Thtoiogy,  l)k.  Iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

*ri-p6«  -It,  «.  [RKi-ohiT.r.l  That  which  is  laid 
up ;  a  deposit. 

re  p6  "1  tlon,  •  [Latin  repositio,  from  repot- 
itus.on  par.  of  re;Hino. )  (  REP<»IT,  u.J 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  or  resetting. 

"The  reposition  of  tbe  luxated  shoulder."— Wiseman: 
Surgery,  bk.  vii  ,  ch  V. 

-.  The  act  of  laying  up  or  depositing,  as  in  a 
place  of  safi>t}. 

"  Not  capable  of  observation,  carelees  of  reposition." 
—Up.  Hall:  A  Censure  ../  Inn-el,  9  (. 

re  p6?  I  tor,  s.  (Latin  reposit(us)= replaced; 
•or.  ]  An  apparatus  for  replacing  a  displaced  organ 
or  part. 

ri  p5f  -I-t8r  f .  «re  po»  i  tor  le,  subtt.  [O.Fr. 
repositttire,  from  Lat.  rr/Mm/m-ium,  from  repositug, 
pa.  par.  of  rrpono-to  lay  back;  O.  Hp.  It  Ital. 
repositorio.} 

1.  A  place  where  thing*  ara  or  may  be  deposited 
for  safety  or  preservation ;  a  depository,  a  store- 
house, a  magazine. 

"That  dark  repository  In  which  the  abortive  statute*  of 
many  generations  sleep."— .VtuxmJay.  llt»t.  Knu..  cb.  xvi. 

2.  A  place  where  articles  are  kept  for  sale;  a 
shop,  a  warehouse. 
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ri  p«    T0lr  (Ola»wa),».    [Fr.J 

Hiiintiii  Kitunl: 

1.  Tho  altar  at  wliich  the  Host,  consecrated  at 
the  Mass  on   Holy  Thursday,  is  reserved  ti  11   tbe 
Mass  of  the  Prseganctiflod  on  Good  Friday.   [HoLY- 

2.  The  altar  on  wliich  the  Eucharist  is  deposited 
iluriiik1  a  pause  in  a  procession. 

r«-p6«,  ?*ss.  «'•  '•  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  poeWM 
(q.  v.  >.J  To  posHess  again. 

•'  If  Edward  repossess  the  crown." 

Shakesp.:  llttirti  ri.,  PI.  III.,  Iv.  6. 

*[  To  repossess  one't  self  of:  To  obtain  possession 
of  or  to  acquire  for  one  s  self  again ;  to  regain. 

re  p6s  se«  8l6n  (SB  as  sn).  ».  [fret,  re-,  and 
Eng.  possession  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  state  of  possess- 
ing, or  gaining  possession  of  again. 

"Being  ready  to  enter  into  a  repouettiun  of  hit 
country  '—//»K>«II..  Letters,  bk.  1.,  let.  8. 

ri-p4s, -Ure,  «.  [Eng.  repo»(e);  -ure.]  Repose, 
rest,  quiet.  (Fuller:  Hut.  Camb.,  viU.  19.) 

r«-p5V,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pot,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  replace  in  pots. 

"Old  plant*,  .  .  .  being  kept  rather  dry,  and  then 
shaken  out  and  repotted."  —Field,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

re  pour  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  pour  (q.  v.).] 
To  i  miir  again  or  back. 

"  Kritouriny  down  block  darkness  from  the  «ky." 

Mirror  fur  Magistrates. 

19  pdUS-sS  ,  adj.  (Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  repou»ser=ta 
push  or  thrust  back.]  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of 
ornamental  metal  work,  formed  in  relief  by  striking 
on  the  metal  from  behind  with  a  punch  or  hammer 
until  the  required  forms  are  roughly  produced  in 
relief  upon  tno  surface ;  the  work  is  then  finished 
by  the  process  of  chasing.  The  work  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  ( 150O-157U) ,  in  this  branch  of  art,  is  the  most 
celebrated.  Common  work  of  this  kind,  as  for  tea 
or  coffee-pots,  Ac.,  is  executed  at  Birmingham  in 
pewtvr  and  Britannia  metal,  and  then  electro- 
typed. 

rip-ri-hind.  ,  *rep-re  hende,  v.  t.  [Latin  rep- 
rehei;do=to  hold  back,  to  check,  to  blame:  re-= 
back,  an(lprefcendo=to  hold,  to  seize;  French  rep- 
rendre;  Sp.  reprehender,  reprender;  Port,  repre- 
tender;  Ital.  riprendere.1 

1.  Orig.  to  take  hold  of  one  and  pull  him  back, 
when  about  to  do  something ;  hence,  to  charge  with 
a  fault ;  to  chide  sharply  ;  to  reprove ;  to  find  fault 
with. 

"  Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee. 

Shakesp.:  Tittif  Androntcus,  tli.  2. 

2.  To  take  exception  to ;  to  blame,  to  censure ;  to 
find  fault  with. 

"  I  nor  advise,  nor  reprehend  the  choice 
Of  Marcley-hlll."  J.  Philips:  Cyder,  1.  78. 

•3.  To  detect  of  fallacy. 

rip  ri  bind  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  reprehend;  -«r.]  One 
who  reprehends  ;  one  who  blames,  censures,  or  finds 
fault. 

"The  querulous  reprehenders  add  to  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint."—Oluiiri/l:  Scepsis  Sctenliftta.  (Pref.) 

rip  re  ben  al  ble,  mlj.  [Latin  reprehensibilis, 
from  n'pr«'/ie«*u«,  pa.  par.  of  repre/iendo=to  repre- 
hend (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  reprehensible ;  Sp.  reprensikle ; 
Ital.  n'preiwioife.]  To  be  reprehended,  censured, 
or  blamed  ;  deserving  of  reprehension  or  censure ; 
blameworthy,  censurable;  calling  for  reproof  or 
rebuke. 

"  To  Bay  Good  morning  or  Good  evening  wan  highly  rep- 
rehenstbte."— Macaulay:  Hint.  >;»!/..  ch.  xvii. 

rep  re  hen  al  ble  ness,  ».  [Eng.  reprehensi- 
/'/',"  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reprehen- 
sible; culpablouess,  blamableness. 

rip-ri  bin  -Si  bit,  adv.  (Eng.reprrhemib(le); 
-iy.l  In  a  reprehensible  manner  or  degree;  cul- 
pably ;  in  a  manner  calling  for  reprehension, 
reproof,  or  rebuke. 

r£p  re  h£n  sion.  «.  [Latin  reprehentio,  from 
reprrhensus,  pa.  par.  of  rppre/iendo-to  reprehend 
(q.T.);  Fr.  rf prehension;  op.  repretaion ;  Ital.  rip- 
rettsiotie.]  The  act  of  reprehending,  blaming,  or 
censuring ;  blame,  censure,  reproof. 

rip-ri-hin-slYe,  «.  [Fr.  rtprthentif;  Sp.  rep- 
ren»ivo;  Ital.  ripretutivo.]  Containing  reprehen- 
sion or  reproof. 

rip  ri  bin'  slve  If,  adv.  [Eng.  reprehentive ; 
•III. |  In  a  repreliensive  or  reproving  manner ;  with 
reprehension  or  reproof. 

"Xenophanea  the  Colophonian  reprehensively  admon. 
iihed  the  Egyptian*."  <  uilicvrth:  Intell.  System,  p.  'fX. 

rip  ri  bin  »8r-f,  "<j.  (Lat.  reprehennu,  pa. 
|mr.  <if  rrprehftttlo~t<t  reprehend  (q.  v.).]  Contain- 
ing reprehension  or  reproof;  roprchensive. 

rip  it  lint  Ml.r.f.  [Fr.  reprttenter, from  Lat. 
repr<x«>n/o=U>  bring  before ono  again,  to  exhibit: 
re-  =  again,  and  pr<r»en/o  =  to  present;  prcetera  = 
present;  Span.  &  Port,  repretentar;  Ital.  ri'pre- 
tentare.  J 


representation 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  present  again,  or  in  place  of  something  flw; 
to  exhibit  the  image  or  counterpart  of ;  to  typify. 

"  Before  him  burn 

Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heav'nly  fires."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  255. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  portray  by  pictorial  or  plastic 
art;  to  reproduce. 

3.  To  portray  or  exhibit  by  mimicry  or  action  of 
any  kind;  to  act  the  part  or  character  of ;  to  per- 
sonate. 

4.  To  depict,  to  describe,  to  give  an  account  of; 
as.  Ho  represents  his  agent  as  being  remiss  in  hi» 

5.  To  declare,  to  set  forth ;  as,  to  repre«en<  the 
dangers  of  a  line  of  conduct. 

6.  To  stand  in  or  supply  the  place,  or  perform  tho 
duties  or  functions  of;   to   speak    and   act   with 
authority  on  behalf  of ;  to  look  after  the  interests 
of ;  to  be  a  substitute,  agent,  or  deputy  for. 

"The  Estates  had  liberally  voted  such  a  supply  as  the 
j»oor  country  which  they  represented  could  afford." — 3fa- 
canlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

7.  To  stand  in  the  place  of,  in  tho  right  of  inherit- 
ance. 

».  To  serve  or  stand  as  a  symbol  or  sign  of;  as. 
Words  represent  ideas  or  things. 

9.  To  image  or  picture  in  sensation. 

II.  ZoOl.ttBiol.:  Before  any  clear  ideas  prevailed 
as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  it 
was  held  that  every  typo  in  ono  hemisphere  was 
represented  by  a  corresponding  type  in  tho  other 
hemisphere.  Thus,  the  puma  in  tho>Jew  World  was 
hold  to  represent  the  lion  and  the  tiger  In  the  Old 
World. 

"Until  the  last  few  years  the  existence  of  two  genera 
having  BO  very  much  in  common  as  the  camels  and  the 
llama*,  and  yet  so  completely  isolated  geographically, 
had  not  received  any  Batisfactory  explanation,  for  the  old 
idea  that  they  in  Borne  wuy  '  represented'  each  other  in 
the  two  hemisphere)*  of  the  world  was  a  mere  fancy  with- 
out philosophical  baBis." — .Pro/.  Flower,  in  Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  5th),  xiv.  7S8. 

ri-pri  sSnt'  (2).v.t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  pre- 
text, v.  (q.  v.)  j  To  present  again  or  anew ;  to  bring 
again  before  the  mind. 

rSp-rS-sint'-a-ble,  o.  I  Eng.  represent;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  represented. 

*rip-ri-8.6nt-ance,  «.  [Eng.  represent;  -ance.} 
Representation,  likeness. 

"The  representanc.es  and  forms  of  those  who  have- 
brought  something  profitable."— Donne:  Hist.  Septuaglnt, 
p.  98. 

rip  rS  8gn.t-a.nt,  «.  &  a.  \  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  repre'- 
ttenier.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  representative. 

B.  As  adj.:   Representing;  acting  as  representa- 
tive. 

rip-ri  ?in-ta -tlon  (!),«.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rep- 
rautntatianem,  accus.  of  reprcesentatio,  from  rep- 
rcesentatus,  pa.  par.  of  reproesento  —  to  represent 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  repreaenrocion ;  Ital.  rappreaenfait'one.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  act  of  representing,  describing,  or  portray- 
ing ;  description. 

2.  The  portrayal  or  reproduction  by  pictorial  or 
plastic  art  of  any  object. 

"If  we  consider  what  Nnma  ordained  concerning 
images,  and  the  representation  of  the  gods."—  North: 
Plutarch,  p.  64. 

::.  The  public  exhibition  or  reproduction  of  a  play 
on  tho  stage,  or  of  a  character  in  a  play ;  a  dramatic 
performance. 

4.  A  verbal  description ;   a    statement   of   argu- 
menU,  facts,  Ac. ;  hence,  specifically,  a  respectful 
expostulation  or  remonstrance. 

"  The  statement  was  not  an  accurate  representation  of 
his  views." — London  Standard. 

5.  An  image  or  likeness,  as  a  picture  or  statue. 
"A  very  correct  representation  of  the  comet  of  1819." — 

Jlerschel:  Ast ronomv,  §  666. 

6.  The  part  performed  by  a  representative,  dele- 
gate, agent,  or  deputy;  especially  the  functions  of 
a  representative  in  a  legislative  assembly ;  the  sys- 
tem according  to  which   communities,   districts, 
counties,  A<-..  are  represented  in  such  assemblies. 

7.  A  number  of  delegates  or  representatives  col- 
lectively. 

II.  Late: 

1.  Tho  standing  in  the  place  of  another,  as  an 
heir,  or  in  the  right  of  taking  by  inheritance;  the 
personating  of  another,  as  heirs,  executors,  or  ad- 
niiniitratan. 

2.  A  collateral  statement    in  insurance,  cither  by 
parn)  or  in  writing,  of  such  facts  or  circumstances 
ri>l:iting  to  the  proposed    adventure,  and  not  in- 
serted in  the  policy,  as  are  m •< ••  ---ar>  to  enable  the 

o  form  a  just  estimate  of  tin-  ri^k. 


Ate,    fit,    Tare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel.    H8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    tire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk,     wh»,     »6n;     mute,     cftb.     cttre,    vnlte,     cflr,     rde,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 
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ri-prgg-in-ta'-tlon  (2),  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
presentation  (q.  Y.).]  The  act  of  representing  or 
presenting  again  to  I  he  mind  that  which  was  for- 
merly present  but  is  uuw  absent. 

•rSp-ri-fSn  ta'-tlon-al,  adj.  [Eng.  rrpresenta- 
timi;  -ul.\  Pertaining  to  or  containing  representa- 
tion. 

•rSp-rS-gin-ta  -tlon-a-rjf,  a,  [Eng.  represen- 
tation ;  -ary.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  representation  ; 
representative. 

tSp-r8-?int  -g.  tlve,  o.  &s.  [Fr.  reprfsentatif; 
Sp,  &  Port,  representative;  Ital.  rappresentivo.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Exhibiting  likeness  or  similitude;  fitted  to  rep- 
resent. 

"A  large  berry-bonring  tree  nt  .Tame*  Inland  has  no  rep. 
rrnentatire  specie*  on  Churles  Inland." — Z>unc<H:  Voyage 
Sound  the  World,  ch.  \vu 

2.  Acting  as  asont,  deputy,  or  delegate  for  others; 
bearing  the  character  or  power  of  another;  per- 
forming the  duties  or  functions  of  others;  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  others. 

"Thu»  the  Cabinet  tins  something  of  the  popular  char- 
acter of  a  representative  body;  and  the  representative 
body  nan  something  of  the  gravity  of  u  Cabinet." — Macau- 
l-nj:  Hltl.  Sng.,  ch.  xz. 

3.  Conducted  orconstituted  by  the  agency  of  dele- 
gates or  deputies  chosen  by  the  people ;  as,  repre- 
sentative government. 

4.  Typical. 

"No  one  human  being  can  be  completely  the  represent. 
oHi'e  roan  of  his  race."— Jti/i/ravr. 

B.  As  subtta  nt  ive  : 

I.  Ordinaru  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  represents  or  exhibits 
the  likeness  of  another:  that  by  which  anything  is 
represented  or  exhibited;  a  representation. 

"The  'heavy  father'  of  the  opern  hud  n  congenial  rep. 
reaentatlve."—LonilvH  Uailu  Ttlearuph. 

2.  One    who    represents   or    nets    as   the    agent, 
deputy,  or  delegate  of  another  <;r  others  ;  an  agent, 
deputy, or  substitute  who  supplies  the  place  und 
performs    the  duties  or  functions  of    another  or 
others;  specif.,  a  person  chosen   by  any  body  of 
electors  to  represent  them  in  a  legislative  assem- 
bly. 

"The  worse  our  representatives,  therefore,  the  longer 
vrr  uro  likely  to  be  cursed  with  them."— Macantau:  Hitt. 
A'"'/.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Biol.:  Tlio  representative  theory  contended  for 
by  Swains  m  and  other  quinnrians  was  that  in  each 
circle  particular  types  were  represented.    In  every 
circle  of  birds,  for  instance,  there  were  raptorial, 
iusessorial,   rasorial,    Kriillatoriut,  and   natatorial 
types.    Auy  representative  of  thes-o  was  analogous 
to  thocorrospoiidiiiK  typo  in  all  other  circles. 

2.  Law:  One  who  slaiuls  in  tin-  pjnoe  of  another 
as  heir,  or  in  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  or  to  n  crown. 

H  (1)  House  of  Representatives:  The  lower  house 
of  the  supreme  legislative  bo<ly  of  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  memben  chosen  biennially  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states  in  numbers  propor- 
tioned to  their  population.  Each  state  sends  at 
least  one  representative. 

(2)  Personal  representative:  An  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator. 

(:tl  Realreprenciitntii-f:  An  heir-at-law  or  devisee. 

representative-faculty,  *. 

Metaph. :  (See  extract.) 

"Tho  general  capability  of  knowledge  necewarily  re- 
quires that,  besides  the  power  of  evoking  out  of  uncon- 
sciousness one  portion  of  our  retained  knowledge  in 
preference  to  another,  we  possess  the  faculty  of  repre- 
senting in  consciousness  what  is  thus  evoked.  .  .  . 
This  Itepresentntive  Fiicitlttt  in  Imagination  or  Phantasy." 
— Hamilton:  Metnph.  (ed.  Hansel),  ii.  28. 

representative-species, «. 

Zool.:  A  species  exhibiting  a  comparatively  re- 
cent modification,  and  having  its  origin  in  or  near 
the  locality  whore  it  occurs.  (  Wallace:  Geog.  Dist., 
1.4.) 

rep-rS  sgnt  a  tlve  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  rcpresenta- 
tire:  ly.]  In  a  representative  manner;  by  way  of 
representation ;  vicariously. 

"He  was  solemnly  reinstated  in  favor,  and  we  rtprr. 
nfittatireli/  or  virtually  in  him."  —  Barrotc:  Sermon*, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  30. 

rep  rS-s,ent -a  tlve  nSss,  *.  [Eng.  representa- 
tive; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  repre- 
sentative. 

*rSp-rS  ?8nt  ee".  x.  [English  represent;  -te.] 
(Wrongly  used  for  a  representative.) 

"Their  proxies  and  reprenentee*  chosen  and  sent  from 
theirseveral  distributions." — Gauden.  Tears  of  theChurch, 
p.  448. 
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rSp  r$  9$nt  -«r,  *.    [Eng.  reprttent;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  represents ;  one  who  shows,  exhibit*, 

or  reproduces. 
"Art,  beiiur  but  the  Imitator  or  secondary  rrf-rrttntrr." 

— Browne;   V  ulgar  Error*,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  One  who  represents  another  or  others;  a  rep- 
resentative. 

*r8p-ri-.j8nt'-in5nt,  «.  [Eu«.  represent1;  -mcnf.] 
RepretfeututioD. 

"  In  hl«  heart  bepat 
AH  reprefentmrnt  of  hi*  absent  sire.  ' 

Chapman:   Htnnrr's  Oty»»ey,  1. 

rS-priss  .  *re  presse,  r.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
prfw.  v.  (q.  v.>] 

1.  To  press  back  or  down  effectually ;  to  crutL,  to 
put  down,  to  subdue,  to  quell. 

"HU  good  kynge  BO  well  addresseth, 
That  all  hia  fo  men  he  PQpMMftt. 

Goirer:  C.  A.t  Til. 

2.  To  restrain ;  to  keep  back ;  to  keep  under  re- 
straint. 

"  The  prudent  goddem  yet  her  wrath  r*pre««'d." 

/•••/»•.  Homer'*  Iliad,  riii.  573. 

*r$-priBS',  •.  [REPRESS,  i\]  The  act  of  repress- 
ing; repression. 

r$  prSBB-5r,  *.  [Eng.  repress;  -er.J  One  who 
or  that  which  represses,  crushes,  or  subdues. 

re  press  I  ble,  a,  [English  repre**;  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  repressed,  crushed,  subdued,  or 
restrained. 

*r$-pr$8S  -l-bljf,  aclr.  [Eng.  repressib(le) ;  •ly.'} 
In  a  represwible  manner. 

r§  pres  si6n  (ss  ns  sh),«.   [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  repressing,  crushing,  subduing,  or 
restraining. 

"Do  Mirh  i  hi  MI'-  for  the  Advancement  of  jaHtice,  and 
for  the  repression  and  punishment  of  malefactors." — 
Unmet:  Record*,  vol.  ii..  bk.  i.  No.  56. 

2.  That  which  repreast's;  a  check,  a  restraint. 

rS  prSss  -Ive,  a.  [Fr.  rfprewif.}  Having  power 
to  repress,  subdue,  or  restrain  ;  tending  or  serviug 
to  repress  or  quell. 

"They  were  glad  to  lift  the  burden  of  that  repressive 
legiKlation  from  their  shoulder*."— London  Daily  Tele- 
yraph. 

rS-pr888 -Ive-lf ,  «rfr.  [Eng.  represtive;  -ty.] 
In  a  repressive  man  nor ;  so  as  to  repress. 

rS  prlev  a.1,  s.  [Eug,  repricr(e);  -a/.]  A  res- 
pite, n  reprieve. 

"Hta  (the  Bailor's]  sleeps  are  bnt  reprieval*  of  his  dan- 
gers.'*— Sir  T.  Ortrbury:  Character*,  O.  7. 

rS-prifive  ,  *re  preeve,  *re-prlve,  v.  /.  [The 
same  word  as  Mill.  Km:.  reprere=to  reprove  (q.  v.), 
to  reject,  to  disallow.  1 

1.  To  grant  a  reprieve  or  respite  to ;  to  suspend  or 
delay  the  execution  of  for  n  time. 

"Therefore  1  humbly  crave  your  majentie 
It  to  replevie,  und  my  sonne  reprtve," 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  81. 

2.  To  save  or  rescue  from  danger  or  death. 

"Night,  descending,  from  his  vengeful  hand, 
Kepritv'd  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  band." 

/''.;»      Homer's  IKaft,  *..  236. 

*&  To  relieve  for  a  time  from  any  suffering. 
"Or  to  succor,  or  relieve  him, 
Or  from  wantH  oft  to  repretre  him." 

Browne :  Shepherd's  Pipe,  eel.  3. 
*4.  To  sot  free ;  to  relieve,  to  acquit. 
44  Dnlem  her  prayern,  whom  heay'n  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grunt,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greateat  injustice."        Shaketp. :  All's  H'ell,  iii.  4. 

r8-prl6ve  ,  «.    [REPRIEVE,  r.] 

1.  The  suspension  or  delay  of  thecarryingoat  of  a 
sentence  (generally  of  death)  on  a  prisoner.  It  is 
ix>pularly  but  erroneously  supposed  to  signify  a 
permanent  remission,  or  commutation  of  a  capi- 
tal sentence. 

"\rfprteve  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  sentence  for  an 
interval  of  time;  whereby  the  execution  is  suspended. 
This  may  be  first,  ex  arbitrio  judicin;  either  before  or 
after  judgment;  as,  where  the  judge  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  verdict,  or  the  evidence  is  suspicious,  or  the  indict- 
ment in  insufficient;  or  no  me  time*  if  it  be  a  small  felony, 
or  any  favorable  circumstances  nppear  in  the  criminal  s 
character,  in  order  to  give  room  to  apply  to  the  crown  for 
either  an  absolute  or  conditional  pardon.  Or,  secondly, 
ex  mandato  reaii,  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown, 
exprensed  in  any  way  to  the  court  by  whom  the  execution 
is  to  be  awarded.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  reprieves  are 
generally  grunted,  through  the  intervention  of  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  Reprieves  may  also  be  ex  nefessitnte 
leain:  as,  where  n  woman  iscapitally  convicted,  and  pjeada 
her  pregnancy;  though  this  is  no  canse  to  stay  the  judg- 
ment, yet  it  is  to  respite  the  execution  til)  she  be  delivered. 
Another  canne  of  regular  reprieve  is,  if  the  offender 
become  rum  fompos  between  the  judgment  and  the  award 
of  execution." — BlacksUme:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  SI. 
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2.  A  respite ;  a  short  interval  of  e««e  or  relief. 

•8.  A  temporary  suspension  of  repression  or  ex- 
tinction. 

"  The  ElduinUn  mysUrlM  got  m  rrprfetw  till  the  ralftn 
of  Theodwiiu.  the  eld.r."—  H'lirOnrtcm.-  JMv'M  Lsyallan, 
bk.iL.14 

rep  rl  mand  ,  r.  t.  [French  rfprimandcr,  from 
rtprimande=K reprimand  (q.  T.).| 

1.  To  reprove  sharply  ;  to  repreuend;  tochiueor 
rebuke  for  a  fault. 

"  Waa  beard,  on*  genial  Hummer' H  day, 
To  reprtmantl  them  all." 

Catrper:  Judgment  of  IHc  Foelt. 

2.  To  reprove  publicly  and  officially,  in  execution 
of  a  xentence,  or  order  of  a  superior. 

rep  rl  mand,  «.  (Fr.  rtprimande  (O.  Fr.  repri- 
memle),  from  Lat,  reprimenda  =  &  thing  that  ouicht 
to  be  repressed,  prop.  fern,  of  reprimrndv*,  fut. 
pass.  par.  of  reprimo=to  repress ;  Sp.  reprimenda.] 
A  severe  reproof,  censure,  or  reprehension  public 
or  private ;  rebuke 

"The  answer  of  Jamea  waa  a  cold  and  millen  repri- 
mand."—Hafaulat:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 

reprimand  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  reprimand,  T.  ;  -er.~\ 
One  who  reprimands. 

"Then  >aid  the  owl  unto  hi<  reprtmamlrr, 
'  Fair  mir,  I  hiive  no  eneoiien  lo  Hlander.'  " 

Vufi'cr,  1W7,  p.  186. 

•rip  rl-mat«,*rep  ry-mat«,  «.  [Lnt.  rrprimo 
=  to  repress.)  To  crush,  to  destroy;  to  deprive 
utterly. 

"  Which  must  be  well  applyed,  correct,  and  reprvmate 
of  thejrr  malice.."— f.»;./and.  Gufdon,  Questtoitari  of 
Cyrttryyens. 

ri-prlm -!r,  «.  [  Prpf.  re-,  and  En({.  primer.]  A 
contrivance  for  applying  fresh  primers  to  spent 
cartridge  shells. 

rS  print ,  r.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  print,  v. 
(q-  vj] 

1.  Lit. :  To  print  again;    to  print  a  second  or  now 
edition  of. 

"  I  have  seen  name  of  my  Inborn  sixteen  time,  rr- 
prlnteil."—OolOtimitli:  E»»c.|/».  (Pref.) 

2.  Fiij.:  To  renew  the  impression  of. 

"To  reprint  God's  image  upon  the  soul."— South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  1.,  ser.  2. 

re  print,  «.  f REPRINT,  r.]  A  second  or  now 
edition  or  impression  of  a  printed  work ;  a  roim- 
pression. 

"This  misleading  note  stand,  unconnected  in  the- 
mechanical  reprint  before  u*."~Athr>urum,  August  23, 
1884,  p.  231. 

trS-prInt'-8r,  «.  [Eng.  reprint,  v. ;  -cr.]  One 
who  reprints;  specif.,  a  publisher  who  reprints  and 
publishes  standard  works. 

"Scott  may  not  have  been  able  to  see  the  copy,  but  hia 
rejirinters  could." — Athentntm,  Aug.  23,  18&4,  p.  231. 

r8-prls  9.1,  *re  prls  all,  *re  prls-el,  «.  [Fr. 
reprtsaille,  from  Ital.  ripresaglia,  from  ripresa=tn 
reprisal  or  taking  again ;  prop.  fern,  of  ripreso,  pa. 
par.  of  ri'prewtere  =  to  reprehend,  to  rake  again,  from 
Latin  rfprehendo=tt>  t."ko  again,  to  reprehend 
(q.  vJ.J 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  anything  from  an 
enemy  by  way  of  indemnification  or  retaliation  for 
something  seized  and  detained  by  him. 

2.  That  which  is  so  seized  or  taken. 

"That  large  reprisal  he  might  justly  claim. 
For  prize  defrauded  nml  insulted  fame." 

Pope.   Homer's  Iliad,  ll.  888. 

3.  The  same  as  RECAPTION  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  act  of  retaliatingonau  enemy  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  suffering  or  death  on  a  prisoner  taken  from 
him  in  requital  for  some  act  or  inhumanity  perpe- 
trated by  him. 

K.  Any  taking  by  way  of  retaliation ;  any  act  of 
severity  done  in  retaliation. 

"Desirous,  aa  It  aeems,  to  make  reprisals  upon  me." — 
M'Hterlanil:  Works,  iv.  88. 

IT  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  Letters  of  mark 
and  reprisal:  (MABV.VE.  ] 

"The    Council    of    Caledonia,    In    great    Indignation, 

issued  letter*  of  tnnrk  ami  reprttal  against  Spanish  vea- 
aela." — Macaulau:  llitt.  Eny.,  ch.  zxfv. 

re  prise  ,  re  prize  ,  t.  [Fr.,  fern,  of  reprit,  pa. 
par.  of  reprendre=to  take  again;  Sp.  repreta;  Ital. 
ripresa.  ] 

•I.  Orel.  Lang. :  A  taking  by  way  of  retaliation  or 
indemnification ;  reprisal. 

"If  so,  a  just  reprife  woald  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea." 

Drvden.  Hind  and  Panther,  lit  862. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Maritime  Lav:  A  ship  recaptured  from  an 
enemy  or  pirate.  If  recaptured  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  her  capture  she  must  be  restored  to  her 
owners  in  whole ;  if  after  that  period,  she  is  the 
lawful  prize  of  her  recaptors. 


bo'il,     b«5y;     po~ut,     Jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exlrt.    pn     f. 
-clan       -tian  -  inan.     -tlon,     -slon  -  shun;      -Uon,      -slon  =  zh&n.     -tlous,     -clou,     -slons  =  ihfts.     -ble,     -die,    A*.  =  bel.     del. 
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2.  Masonry :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  return  of 
nnildings  in  an  internal  angle. 

3.  Istto  (pi-):  Yearly  deductions,  duties,  or  pay- 
meat*  out  of  a  manor  and  lauds,  as  rent-charge, 
root-seek,  annuities,  and  the  like. 

4.  Music :  The  burden  of  a  song. 

•ri  prise,  *ri  prlie  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  reprts,  pa. 
par.  of  rfprrndr«  =  to  take  again,  from  Lat.  repre- 
hendo=t<>  take  again,  to  reprehend  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  take  again  ;  to  retake. 

"  Ye  might  reprise  the  armes  Rarpedon  forfeited." 
i-hapmax.   Homer's  Iliad,  vil. 

2.  To  recompense,  to  pay. 


trt-prU  -tln-at«,  v.  t.     [Latin  re-=again,  and 
-former,  ancient.]   To  restore  to  a  former 


pn 

or  pristine  condition  or  state. 

tr«  pris  tin  4  tlon,  «.  [REPKISTISATE.]  Tlie 
act  of  rfn-toriug  to  a  pri-tiin-  or  original  state  or 
condition;  the  state  of  being  so  restored;  resusci- 
tation. 

•r»-piive  (1),  v.  f.   [REPRIEVE.] 

•ri-prlve'  (?),».  <•  [Pref.  re-,  and  Lat.  priro= 
to  deprive.]  To  take  away. 

14  How  that  my  Lord  from  her  I  would  reprlve." 

Heater.  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  M. 

•ri -prise  ,  >.  &  v.  [REPRISE,  i.  &  v.] 
ii  pr6af  h  ,  "re-proche,  r.  t.  [French  reprocher 
(O.  Fr.  reproc*i«r),  from  a  hypothetical  Low  Lat. 
repro/m»  I"  liriug  near  to,  hence,  to  cast  in  one's 
taoth,  to  object,  from  Lat.  re-=again,  and  propius, 
compar.  of  prope  =  near;  Sp.  reprocAor.] 

1.  To  censure  in  opprobrious  terms;  to  charge 
with  a  fault  in  severe  terms ;  to  censure  or  upbraid 
with  severity,  opprobium.  or  contempt. 

"  If  ye  be  repmacned  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are 
J»."— i  Peter  i».  14. 

2.  To  find  fault  with. 
M.  To  disgrace. 

"  I  thought  your  marriage  fit:  olse  Imputation, 
for  that  he  knew  you.  might  rrjinxic*  your  life." 
Shaketp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

ri  prfiach  ,  «re  proch,  're  proche,  «.  [French 
reproche,  from  reproche r=to  reproach  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
r»proc*«.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  reproaching;  censure  mingled  with 
opprobrium    or    contempt ;   opprobrious    or   con- 
tumelious language  addressed    to   anyone;  severe 
cennuro  or  blame,  as  for  a  fault. 

"It  is  made  up  of  boasts,  reproacHen,  and  sneers." — 
Mafaulai:  Hist.  Bno.,  ch.  ivli. 

2.  An  occasion  of  blame  or  censure;  shame,  in- 
famy, dixgrace. 

,      "Ood  hath  taken  away  my  reproach."— Oeneils  in.  23. 

[     *3.  An  object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  derision. 

"  We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors." — Psalms 
luU.4. 

II.  Woman  Ritual  (pi.) :  Improperia ;  a  series  of 
antiphotis  and  responses,  forming  part  of  the  service 
which,  on  Good  t  riday,  is  substituted  for  the  usual 
daily  Has«.  The  text  is  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in 
Oreek,  dexignc-d  t.,  illustrate  the  sorrowful  remon- 
stranco  of  Our  Lord  with  His  people  for  their 
ingratitude.  These  reproaches  were  first  sung  to 
plain-chant  mnlodins,  preserved  in  the  Graduate 
Ktnnanum,  and  still  extensively  used,  but  in  the 
Hint  inn  Chapel,  since  1561),  they  have  been  sung  to 
somn  exquisite  fauf  bourdom,  to  which  they  were 
adapted  by  Palnstrina. 

ri  proach  -a  ble,  *re  procne-a-ble,  a.    [Eng. 
rcproarA;  -able.} 
1.  DaHorving  of  reproach. 

•2.  Reproachful,  opprobrious,  contumelious,  dig- 
graceful. 

"  H«  alao  prohybyted  that  any  thinge  shuld  be  red  or 
reprockenbte  or  blasphemous  to  God."—  Kttfot: 
r.  bk.  111.,  ch.  II. 

r*  prdafh  -a-ble  nill,  >.  I  Kn«.  reproachabte ; 
-ne-it.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  roproachable. 

ri  prdach  i,  blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  r?proacHab(le) ; 
-'v-l  In  a  reproacliablo  manner;  in  a  manner 
donervinu  of  reproach. 

ri  prdafh  - jr,  «.  [Eng.  reproox:ft,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  rnpr<»aches. 

ri  prdach  f  41,  're  proch  ful,  're  procli  full. 
•re  proche  full,  a.  [Eng.  reproach ;  /»/(().] 

1.  Containing  or  expressing  reproach  or  censure ; 
apbraidiug,  scurrilous,  opprobrious,  contumelious, 
abustv. 

" Kfjiroackfull  taunt*  to  the  debasing  of  vs  Icelanders." 
H,u-Mi<t,t  Voyages,  I  MB. 

2.  Expressive    of    reproach ;    as,    a   reproachful 
glance. 

:i.  Deserving  of  reproach ;  shameful,  scandalous, 
infamous,  base,  Tile. 

"Thy  punishment 

Hn  shall  endure,  by  coming  In  the  flesh 
To  a  reproachful  life."  Milton :  /'.  /..,  ill.  406 
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r«  prdach  fftl-lt,    're  procn - ful - ly.    »re- 

proche  ful  ly,  mlr.    [ Eug.  reproachful ;  -ly.} 

1.  ID  a  reproachful  manner ;  In  terms  of  reproach ; 
witli  ri'jin>:irhi--. 

2.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  infamously. 

r*  pr6»9h  -f  ul  ness,  *re-procb.e-ftil-nes»;e.  ». 
(Eng.  reproachful;  -»«•«».]  The  quality  or  gtate  of 
being  reproachful. 

"And  thi«  munnn  humanilee  and  cnrteoun  behaveour 
...  ye  turne  into  an  occasion  of  slaunderous  reprocke- 
fulitesse."—Cdall:  Luke  Til. 

r«  prdash  less,  a.  [English  reproach;  -(«•«».] 
Without  reproach;  irreproachable. 

•re-prob-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  reprooo=to  reprove 
(q.  v.)7]  Reprovable 

"Nothynge  ther  In  was  rrprobablc."— Bed*  me  and  be 
nott  H'rothr,  p.  44. 

•rip -r6  ba  5?, «.  [Eng.  reproba(te);  -ei/.]  The 
quality  or  state  or  a  reprobate ;  wickedness. 

"In  his  present  state  of  rcj>robacy."—H.  Brooke:  Foot 
of  futility,  it.  134. 

•rip  -r6  bance,  ».  [Lat.  reprobant,  pr.  par.  of 
r«profeo=to  reprove  (q.  v.i.J  Reprobation,  damna- 
tion. 

"Fall  to  reiirobance."— SHakesp.:  OtMlo,  v.  % 

rip  -rft-bate,  «.  &  ».  [Lat.  reprobatut,  pa.  par. 
of  i-eproi»o=to  censure,  to  reprove  (q.  v.).] 

A.  A»  adjective: 

*1.  Not  capable  of  enduring  proof  or  trial ;  not  of 
standard  purity  or  fineness;  disallowed,  rejected. 

"  Reprobate  stiver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  them." — Jrrctnian  vi.  30. 

2.  Abandoned  in  sin;  lost  to  virtue  or  grace; 
morally  abandoned  ;  profligate,  depraved. 

"The  separate  lodging  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
and  the  reprobate." — Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  20. 

B.  Atntlat.:  One  who  is  lost  to  virtue  and  shame; 
a  very  profligate  or  abandoned  person  ;  one  who  is 
abandoned  to  sin ;  a  wicked  depraved  wretch. 

"  The  very  reprobate*  from  God." — Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii. 

rip   ro  bate,  r.  t.    [REPROBATE,  a.] 

1.  To  express  disapproval  of  with  detestation  or 
marks  of  extreme  dislike ;  to  condemn  strongly. 

'2.  To  disallow,  to  disapprove,  to  reject. 

"Such  an  answer  as  this  is  reprobated  and  disallowed  of 
In  law;  I  do  not  believe  it,  unless  the  deed  appear*."— 
Ayttffe:  Pareryon. 

M.  To  abandon  to  wickedness,  vice,  and  eternal 
punishment. 

rip  r&-bate-niBS,  «.  [Eng.  reprobate;  -lieu.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reprobate. 

rip -r6  bat-8r,  «.  [Eng.  reprobat(e),  v. ;  -«r.] 
One  who  reprobates. 

"The  patriotic  reprobater  of  French  modes." — .VoW«: 
Continuation  of  Grainaer,  iii.  490. 

rip-r6-ba  -tlon,  *rep-ro-ba-cl  on,  tubtt.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  reprobationem.  accus.  of  reprobatio,  from 
reprotiutus  =  reprobate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  reprobacioit; 
Ital.  reprobazione,  reprovazione,  riprovasione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  reprobation,  or  of  disapproving  with 
marks  of  extreme  dislike. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reprobated ;  condemnation, 
censure,  rejection. 

"Seta  brand  of  reprt>bat  ton  on  dipt  poetry  and  false 
aoia."-Dryden.     (Todrf.) 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclet.Law:  The  propounding  of  exceptions  to 
facts,  persons,  or  things. 

2.  Ttieol. :  The  word  reprobation  does  not  occur 
in  the  A.  V.  or  R.  V.    Reprobate  occurs  both  as  an 
adjective  (Jer.  vi.30;  Rom.  i.  28;  2  Tim.  iii.  8;  Titus 
i.  li, '  and  as  a  substantive  (2  Cor.  xiii.  R,  6, 7).    Rep- 
robalio  was  used  by  Tertullian  (Apol.  xiii.),  adopted 
by  the  Swiss  theologians,  and  Anglicized  as  repro- 
bation.   The  doctrine  is  thus  stated  in  the  M  e»t- 
minuter  Confession  of  Faith,  iii.  7,  the  name  repro- 
bation, however,  not  being  used : 

'  The  rent  of  mankind  It.  e.,  all  hot  the  elect]  Ood  was 
pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his 
own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  wlthholdeth  mercy  as 
he  pleaaeth.  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his 
creature*  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and 
wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace." 
Calvinists  adduce  in  support  of  the  doctrine  Rom. 
ix.  11-22;  IThess.  v.  9;  1  Pet.  ii.  8;  Judo  4,  Ac.  The 
17th  Article  teaches  the  predestination  of  life  of 
"those  whom  hefliod]  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out 
of  mankind,"  and  is  silent  as  U>  the  fate  of  others. 

"Though  some  words  may  be  accommodated  to  God's 
predestination,  yet  it  is  the  scope  of  that  text  to  treat  of 
the  reprobation  of  any  man  to  hell  fire."—  BramhaU; 
Against  Hobbet. 

rip  r&  bi  -tlon  Si,  t.    [Eng.  reprobation;  -er.] 
Thettl. :  One  who  believes  in  or  supports  the  d»c- 

tri f  the  reprobation  of  the  non-elect. 

"  Which   sort  of  sanctlfled  reprobattonert  we  abound 

with."—  So»IV  Sermons,  vol.  Ul.,  .er.  11 
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rip  -r6-ba  tire,  a.  [English  reprobat(e);  -ive.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  reprobation;  containing  or 
expressing  reprobation  ;  condemning  in  strong 
terms. 

rip  -rft-ba  tor-?,  a.  [Eng.  reprobat(e)  ;  -ory.] 
The  same  as  REPBOBATIVE  (q.  v.). 

re  pr&  dn$e  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  produce, 
verblq.v.).! 

1.  To  produce  again  or  anew  ;  to  renew  the  pro- 
duction of;  to  generate,  as  offspring. 

"  How  a  person  once  annihilated  could  be  reproduced." 
—  Bp.  Hartley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  34. 

2.  To  yield  again  ;  to  return. 

"The  people  who  consume,  reproducing  with  a  profit 
the  whole  value  of  their  annual  consumption."—  Smith: 
Wealth  ofXatlons,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  represent  to  the  memory  or  imagination  ;  to 
portray,  to  represent  ;  as,  to  reproduce  a  scene  on 
canvas,  to  reproduce  a  play  on  the  stage. 

rS-prft-due  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  reproduc(e);  -er.}  One 
who  or  that  which  reproduces. 

"  The  reproducer  of  this  fatal  scheme."  —  Burke:  Ameri- 
can Taxation. 

r«-pr6-duc  -tion,  ».  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  pro- 
duc/io»(q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reproducing,  or  of  yielding,  present- 
ing, or  producing  anew. 

"The  experiment  about  the  reproduction  of  saltpetre." 
—Boyle:  Horks,  iii.  61. 

2.  Specif.:  The  process  by  which  now  individuals 
are  generated,  and    the  perpetuation   of   species 
insured  ;  the  process  by  wliicn  new  organisms  are 
reproduced  from  those  already  existing. 

"There  is  also  a  reproduction  of  mankind,  but  not  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  propagation  as  now."  —  Hale. 
Ortg.  of  Mankind,  p.  217. 

"  Reproduction  of  animals  is  of  two  kinds,  sexual 
[GAMOGENE8I8.  HOMOOENESIH]  and  non-sexual 
[XENOGENEHIS],  The  former  is  effected  by  the  con- 
tact of  a  germ  cell  or  ovum  and  a  sperm  cell  or 
spermatozooid.  When  the  former  is  present  in  a 
female  and  the  latter  in  a  male,  the  species  is  said 
to  be  dioecious  ;  when  there  is  only  one  individual, 
the  terms  used  are  hermaphrodite,  androgynous,  or 
monoecious.  Non-sexual,  agamic,  or  asexual  repro- 
duction is  by  gemmation  and  fission,  by  internal 
gemmation,  by  alternation  of  generations,  or  by 
parthenogenesis  (q.  v.).  In  plants  also  there  is  a 
sexual  and  an  asexual  reproduction.  The  former  is 
by  germ  cells  or  oospheres,  the  latter  by  spores, 
gemma),  bulbils,  conidia,  buds,  gonidia,  oVc. 

3.  That  which    is   reproduced,    revived,  or   pre- 
sented anew  ;  as,  The  play  is  not  new,  but  a  repro- 
duction. 

1T  Reproduction  of  parti  :  [  KKOKXKI:  \TIUN.] 

r«-pr*-duc'-tlye,  ri-pro-dftc  -t6i-f,  a.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  productive,  produclory  (q.  v.).]  Per- 
taining to  or  concerned  with  reproduction  ;  tend- 
ing or  having  the  power  to  reproduce;  as,  the 
reproductive  organs,  the  reproductive  system. 

reproductive-cells,  «.  pi. 

Bot,:  (veils  which  aid  in  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion. They  may  be  sexual  or  asexual. 

reproductive-faculty,  «. 

Itetaph.:  (See  extract.) 

"This  Keproduetive  Faculty  is  governed  b;  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  ...  If 
these  laws  are  allowed  to  operate  without  tne  intervention 
of  the  will,  this  faculty  may  be  called  Suggestion,  or 
Hpontaneous  Suggestion;  whereas,  If  applied  under  the 
Influence  of  the  will,  it  will  properly  obtain  the  name  of 
Reminiscence  or  Recollection.'  —  Hamilton:  Metaphysics 
(ed.  Mantel).  11.  12. 

•ri-prft-mls  sl6n  (as  as  sh).  *re  pro  mys  sl- 

oun,  s.    [Lat.  reprotniiuio.]    A  renewed  promis--. 

"And  he  blesslde  this  Abraham  which  hadde  repromys- 
stouns."  —  Wycliffe:  Ebrevts  vil. 

•r8-pr6-mnl  -gate,  r.  t.    [Prof,  re-,  and  Enttl 


,  , 

promulgate   (q.   v.i.J    To   promulgate   or   publish 
again  ;  to  ropuolish. 

rS-pri  mul-ga  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
promulgation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  repromulgatiiiK  ; 
a  second  or  renewed  promulgation. 

ri  prodf  ,  *re-preef.  *re-pr«fe,  *re  prlef,  're- 
proof, *re  prof,  *re  proufT  *re  prove,  ».  [KK- 
PBOVE,  r.] 

1.  An  expression  of  blame  or  censure  addressed  to 
a  person  ;  Mamo  epoken  to  the  face  :  censure,  repre- 
hension, chiding,  reprimand,  blame,  admonition 
for  a  fault. 

"A  fool  despiseth  his  father's  Instruction,  but  he  that 
regunlelh  reproof  it  prudent."  —  /Yvrrrosxv.  5. 

*-.  Confutation,  refutation,  disproof. 

"  In  the  reproof  ot  this  lies  the  jest." 

Sliakeip.     Henry  It'.,  Pt.  1.,  it  S. 

•3.  Contradiction. 

"  Your  rejtrooflt  something  too  round." 

Saaketp.:  Henry  r.,  It.  1. 
•4.  Reproach,  blame, 


AM,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     nil,     father;     we,     w*t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,    pit,    fire,    sir,     marine;    ga.     pdt, 
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rS  -pray-a-ble,  *re-prpve-a-ble,  a.  [English 
reprov(e) ;  -able.}  Deserving  of  reproof  or  repre- 
hension ;  worthy  to  be  reproved ;  blamable,  blame- 
worthy, censurable. 

"  Their  unconcerned  nera  for  religion  and  the  thing*  of 
God,  might  be  the  less  rtprovable." — Sharp:  Serntont, 
vol.i.,»er.  10. 

rS-prdv'-a-ble-niss,  ».  [IJng. reprovable;  -nets.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  reprovablo ;  blame- 
worthiness. 

rS-prdV-a-blyS  adv.  [Eng.  reprovab(le) ;  -!».] 
In  a  roprovablo  or  blameworthy  manner;  so  as  to 
deserve  reproof. 

rS-pr&V'-al,  ».  [Eng.  reprov(e);  -al.]  The  act 
of  reproving ;  reproof,  admonition. 

"  In  making  any  small  reproval  sweet." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ill. 

r3-prdve  ,  *re  prove,  «.  t.  [O.  Fr.  reprover  (Fr. 
rfprouver),  from  Lat.  reprofco=to  disapprove,  to 
condemn :  re-=agaiu,  and  probo=-to  test,  to  prove.] 
{REPROBATE,  o.J 

1.  To  rebuke  to  the  face;  to  charge  with  a  fault; 
to  chide,  to  blame,  to  censure,  to  reprehend. 
<G«?«f«is  xxi.  25.) 

•2.  To  convict ;  to  convince,  as  of  a  fault. 

"  When  he  [the  Comforter]  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the 
•world  of  sin.  — John  xvi.  8. 

3.  To  express  disapproval  of. 

"He  neyther  reproved  the  ordinaunce  of  John,  neyther 
condemned  the  fastinges  of  other  men." — I'dall:  M'tt- 
thev<  ix. 

4.  To  servo  to  admonish  :  to  act  as  a  reproof  to. 
*5.  To  refute,  to  disprove. 

"  Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can." 

Shuktip.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  It.,  ilL  1 

r8-prdv -Sr,  «.  [Eng.  reprov(e) ;  -er.~]  One  who 
reproves ;  onu  who  or  that  which  blames  or  finds 
fault. 

"In  the  numerous  tribe  of  polite  vices,  there  are  still 
*omn  higher  in  the  fashion  than  others,  and  therefore 
capable  of  u  livelier  defence,  and  deserving  of  a  stronger 
ridicule  on  the  reprover."—  tt'tirburtoti:  Works,  vol.  I., 
*er.  22. 

rS-prdv   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REPROVE,  v.] 

r8-pr&V -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  reproving;  -ly.]  In 
A  reproving  manner  ;  with  reproofs. 

rfi-prune',  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  prune,  v. 
(Q-  voj  To  prune  again  or  anew.  (Lit.  dt  Fig.) 

"Rrprune  apricots  and  peaches,  saving  as  many  of  the 
7Oung  likeliest  shoots  us  are  well  placed." — Evelt/n:  Kal. 
4ndar:  July. 

r8p  -ull-vSr.  ».    [Eng.  reap,  andsi/rer.] 

Feudal  Law:  Money  paid  by  servile  tenants  to 
their  lord,  to  be  quit  of  the  service  of  reaping  his 
«orn  or  grain. 

rep  tant,  a.  [Lat.  reptans,  pr.  par.  of  rep/o=to 
creep.] 

1.  /.'->/..•  Creeping  and  rooting. 

2.  Zool.:  Creeping,  crawling,  reptatory. 
r8p-tan  -tia, ».    [N.L.] 

Zool.:  The  Poctinibranchiata,  a  division  of  gas- 
tropoda. 

rfip-ta  -tion,  ».  [Lat.  reptatio,  from  reptatum, 
sup.  of  repfo=to  creep ;  Fr.  reptation.]  The  act  of 
«reeping  or  crawling,  as  serpents  and  other  Rep- 
tilia. 

"Keptation  [is]  a  mode  of  progression  by  advancing 
successively  parts  of  the  trunk  which  occupy  the  place  of 
the  anterior  parts  which  are  carried  forward,  as  in  ser- 
pents The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  slow  progression 
of  those  animals  whose  extremities  are  so  short  that  the 
body  touches  the  ground." — Oiren,  in  Brandt  and  Cox. 

rip  -ta-tdr-y",  a.    [REPTATION.] 

Zool. :  Creeping,  crawling,  roptant. 

rSp  -tile,  o.  &  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  repf item,  accns. 
•of  repfijt»=crawling,  from  reptu*,  pa.  par.  of  repo 
=  to  creep  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  reptil;  Ital.  rettile.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Creeping,  crawling;  moving  on  the  belly 
or  on  small,  short  legs ;  reptant,  reptatory. 

"Cleanse  baits  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss, 
Cherish  the  sullied  reptilt  race  with  moss. 

Oatf:  Kural  Spurts,  i.  167. 

2.  Fig. :  Groveling,  low,  mean,  base,  vulgar;  as, 
a  reptile  crew. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  An  animal  which  moves  on  its  belly,  or 
•on  small,  short  legs,  as  a  snake,  a  lizard,  a  centi- 
pede, a  caterpillar,  &c.    [II.] 

"He  that  has  humanity,  forewarn'd. 
Will  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live." 

Cwper:  Task,  ri.  667. 

2.  Fig. :  A  groveling,  low,  mean,  base  person ;  a 
mean,  low  wretch. 

"It  would  be  the  highest  folly  and  arrogance  in  the 
reptile  man."—  »'oi*ur(on.  Workt,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  7. 
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II.  Zo6l.:  Any  individual  of  thn  moderu  class 
Reptilia  (q.  T.).  It  was  formerly  of  much  wider 
signification.  [A.  i.  ] 

"In  some  of  the  nuwt  import  tint  character*  .  .  . 
reptViVa  agree  with  birda,  tu  in  the  presence  of  a  *ing\e 
occipital  condylft,  a  complex  lower  jaw  articulated  to  the 
•kull  by  a  quadrate  bone,  and  nucleated  blood-corpuscles 
.  .  .  At  the  prevent  epoch,  indeed,  bird*  nre  tttrikinffly 
differentiated  from  rtptllf*,  but  the  disco?  erica  within 
recent  years  of  a  number  of  extinct  birds  with  Reptilian 
character  offer  ample  evidence  that  bird*  are  the  descend- 
ant* of  some  branch  or  branches  of  the  Reptilian  type  in 
which  the  power  of  flight  wan  developed,  and  with  it 
other  anatomical  peculiarities  by  which  birdM  are  now 
dintlnguiHhed  from  living  r*-i>tiles."—St.  G.  Micart,  in 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  in  In,  u.  442. 

*r£p -tl-ldg,  *.;•/.  [Latin,  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of 
reptilis.]  [REPTILE.] 

/?<«!/.;  An  order  of  Linnaeus'  class  Amphibia 
(q.  T.).  Itcontainod  the  following  genera:  Testudo 
(fifteen  species),  Kami  (seventeen  species).  Draco 
(two  species),  and  Lacerta  (forty-eight  species, 
including  six  Batrachiaus).  [SEKPENTEH.] 

r@p  til    I  a,  8.  /'/.    [Latin,  neut.  pi.  of  reptili*.] 

[REPTILE.] 

1.  /."•>!.:  A  class  of  Huxley's  vertebrate  section 
Sauropsida  ^q.  v.).    They  are  cold- blooded,  ovipar- 
ous, or  ovoviviparous.    Vertebrate  animals  baring 
the  skin  covered  with  scales  or  scutes.    Heart  witn 
two   auricles,    ventricular   chamber    incompletely 
divided.    Respiration  takes  place  by  lungs ;  respira- 
tory movements  slow  and  irrt'gular.  Intestinal  tract 
ana  urogenital  organs  open  into  a  common  cloaca. 
When  the  appendicnlar  parts  of  the  skeleton  are 
present,  the  sternum  is  never  replaced  by  membrane 
Done,  ami  the  |>osterior  sternal  ribs  are  attached  to 
a  median  prolongation  of  the  tutornum.    The  meta- 
tarsal  bones  are  not  anchylosed  among  themselves 
or  with  the  distal  tarsal  bone.   The  foetus  is  inclosed 
in  an  amnion  and  allantois,  and    nourished  from 
the  vitollus.     Its  literature  dates  from  Aristotle 
(B.  (\  1)84-322).    Some  progress  in  classification  was 
made   by    Ray  <1U28-1705)   and    LinnfBus    (1707-78). 
[AMPHIBIA.]    Brongniart.  in  1799,  first  recognized 
the  characters  by  which  tuo  Batrachin  (q.  v.)  differ 
from  other  reptiles,  and  form  a  natural  passage  to 
the  fishes.     In  the  beginning  of  this  century  Oppol, 
Dumeril  and   ('uvier  worked  assiduously  on    the 
material  accumulated  in  the  Paris  Museum,  and 
were   followed    by    Blainvillo,    Merrem,  Latreille. 
(jray,  and  Waglor.    In  1854  appeared  the  ninth  and 
last  volume  of  the  Erpftoloqiv  Generate  of  Dum6ril 
and  Bibron,  having  been  twenty  years  in  progress. 
In  INI:!,  in  his  Hnnteriah  Loo  tares,  Huxley  adopted 
the  term  Sauroids  for  ttiat  division  of  the  Verte- 
brates which  he  afterward  called  Sauropsida.    He 
divides  the  Reptilia  (Anat,   Kerf.,  p.  196)  into  the 
following  orders:   Thelonia,  Plesiosaaria,  Lacer- 
tilia,  Opnidia,  Ichthyosauria,  ('rocodilia,  Dicyno- 
dontia,    Ornithoscelida.    and    Pterosauria.     Owen 
makes  reptiles  proper  the  highest  of  the  five  sub- 
classes into  which  lie  final!}  divided  his  H«*ma- 
tocrya  with  nine  orders. 

Ichthyopterj-Ria  (extinct),  Sanropterrgia  (extinct), 
Anotnodontia  (extinct).  Chelouia,  iJacertilia  (with  the 
extinct  MoiuuiauruB),  Ophldia,  Crocodilia  (with  the  ex- 
tinct Teleoeaurus  and  Htrepsocpondylua),  Dinosaaria 
(extinct),  and  Pteroaauria  (extinct). 

Prof.  Mivart  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  442-45) 
divides  the  Reptilia  into  the  following  ten  orders: 

Ichthyopterygia  (extinct),  Anomodontla  (extinct), 
Dtnosauria  (extinct),  Orntthosauria  (extinct),  Croco- 
dilia, Khynchocephali*.  Hauropterygla,  Lacertilia,  Ophi- 
dia,  and  Chelonia. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  first  appearance  of  reptiles  is 
believed  to  be  indicated  by  remains  of  a  marine 
Saurian    (Eosauru*  acodianwt)  of  Carboniferous 
age.    Proterosaurus  is  found  in  the  Permian.    In 
Mesozoic  times  the  Reptilian  typo  appears  in  such 
variety  and  in  such  a  high  state  of  development 
that  this  era  has  been  distinguished  as  the  Reptil- 
ian age.    In  the  Trias  large  marine  Saurian-  and 
Dinosaurs  are  met  with  ;  the  more  gigantic  forms 
were  developed  in  the  Jurassic  period;   and  the 
class  attained  its  highest  culmination  in  the  Chalk. 
Sir  R.  Owen's  British  Fostil  Reptiles  i-  the  beet 
authority  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

rep  til  I  an,  a,  &«.  [Lat  reptili(a);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -an.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Reptilia  or 

reptiles. 

"A  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  a  rtptilian  skull." — 
London  Daily  Qhronicle. 

B.  .4*  subat,:  An  animal  belonging  to  the  class 
Reptilia ;  a  reptile. 

reptilian-age,  s.    [REPTILIA,  II,  2.] 

rSp  tl-lIf-Sr-ofis.  a.  [Eng.  reptile;  t  connect., 
and  Lat.  fero=to  bear.]  Producing  or  containing 

reptiles. 

"The  age  of  the  rtptilifrrout  undttone  of  Elgin."— 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Republican-party 

rip-tl-llY  Br-Oflf,  a.  (Stag,  reptile;  /connect, 
anil  Lat.  tt>ro=to  devour.]  DoYOuring  or  (eedin( 
oa  reptiles. 

"  The  other  bird  U  plftolroroai  »nd  rfpttllrorau*.  aad 
de«troy<  no  end  of  frog»,  luard..  and  the  like."— Field, 
April  4.  W85. 

r^p  t6  mdn'^&B,  «.  [Lat.  r**/)fo=to  creep,  and 
momix  (q.  v.).  j 

Zo(H.:  A  KIMIUS  of  RhiZdlliiBollnta.  with  a  giDBlo 
spocios,  Keptomonag  cuwlatti,  found  in  hay-lnfu- 
Biims  and  among  decaying  grass. 

r8p  16  nl  »,  i.  [Named  aft«r  Humphrey  Rep- 
ton,  1752-1818,  the  "  Landtwa|>o  gunlencr."  | 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  TheopliraHtoa*.  Only  knowa 
species,  Reptonia  biucifolia,  a  small  tn>i-,  with  very 
hard  wood,  from  hills  in  the  north  of  India.  The 
round,  black  drupes  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
India  and  Afghanistan. 

re  pub  lie,  *r8  pub  lick,  're  pub  llque,  «. 
[Fr.  rfpublique,  from  Lat.  respuhlica  =  a  common* 
wraith:  />>  an  affair,  and  j>nltti<n.  f.-in.  sing,  of 
pu/i/iriu=piiblic  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  republics  ;  Itul.  repvb- 
ti<-<i,  repubblica.] 

•1.  The  common  or  public  weal  or  good. 
"The  world  in  full  of  vanity;  and  fond  fool. 
Promiae  themnelres  a  name  from  tiaildingcharchea, 
Or  anything  that  tend*  lo  the  republic." 

KaudalpH:  Mutet'  U*tkl*il  Oliua,  111.  L 

2.  A  commonwealth;  a  form  of  political  consti- 
tution in  which  the  supremo  power  is  vesti-tl,  not 
in  an  hereditary  ruler,  but  in  the  hands  either  of 
certain  privileged  member**  of  the  community  or 
of  the  whole  community.  Theoretically,  the  purest 
and  most  perfect  form  of  a  republic  IH  a  state  ill 
which  all  the  members  of  the  community  meet  in 
public  assembly  to  enact  laws,  and  transact  all 
other  national  business.  Such  a  system  is,  how- 
ever, practicable  only  in  very  small  states,  and  has, 
therefore,  given  way  in  all  modern  republics  to  the 
representative  system  —  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  rulers  chosen  periodi- 
cally by  and  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
or  by  their  representatives  assembled  in  a  congress 
or  national  assembly,  as  in  the  present  French 
republic.  The  republics  of  Venice  and  Uenoa  were 
exclusive  oligarchies,  the  supremo  power  being 
vested  in  the  nobles  or  a  few  privileged  persons. 
The  republics  of  the  United  States  and  Switzerland 
are  federal  republics— that  is,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  states  bound  together  by  compact^ 
subject  to  a  central  government  for  all  national 
purposes,  but  having  powers  of  self-government  in 
matters  affecting  individual  states. 

•3.  One's  country  at  large;  the  state,  the  public. 
"And  life,  .Ute,  glorr,  all  they  gain. 
Count  the  reintbltck  t,  not  their  own." 

Hen  Joniton. 

H  Republic  of  Mtert:  The  collective  body  of  men 
of  letters  and  learning, 
re  pub    11  cm.  a.  &  ».    [Fr.  republicain.] 

A.  .  I  -  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  republic ;  consisting  of  or 
constituting  a  republic. 

"A  republican  government  1.  that  in  which  the  body, 
or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  ia  oomeMed  of  the  aapreme 
power.  — Montesquieu:  Sjtt rtt  of  Law»,  bk.  it.,  eh.  1. 

2.  Consonant  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  principle* 
of  a  republic  ;  as,  republican  opinions. 

B.  Aisubitantirr: 

1.  One  who  favors  or  advocates  a  republican  form 
of  government. 

"Celebrated  In  hlfl  own  neighborhood  ea  a  vehement 
republican."— Stacaulay:  lliit.  Eng.,  oh.  v. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  (q.v.). 

•i  (1)  Black  Republican*:  A  name  applied 'to  the 
Republicans  by  tne  pro-slavery  party  of  the  states, 
because  they  resisted  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  any  state  where  it  was  not  already  recognised. 

(2)  Red  Republican :  [RED.] 

Republican-party,  >. 

1.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  political  party 
in  the  United  States  now  known  as  tne  Democratic 
party.     Thomas   Jefferson    was    its  founder.     lu 
principles  were  based  on  opposition  to  tl»>  central- 
ization of  power  in  the  general    government.    It 
was  opposed  by  the  party  called  federalists  (q.v.), 
whose  greatest  leader  was  Alexander  Hamilton. 

2.  One  of  the  two  existing  great  political  parties 
in  the  United  States.     It  was  organized  during  the 
administration    of    President    Pierce,    1853-57,    by 
members  from  other  parties  who  were  opposed  to 
the  further  extension  of  slavery.    In  1858  it  nomi- 
nated John  ('.  Fremont  for  President.    He  was  de- 
feated by  James  Buchanan,  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party.    In  1860  its  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent was  Abraham  Lincoln.     He  was  elected  and 
civil  war  followed.    Mr.  Lincoln  was  reflected  in 
1864,  and  was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
April  14, 1S65,  five  days  after  the  close  of  the  war  by 


boll,     \>6?;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     ?en,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     «in,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  zh&n;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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the  surrender  of  General  Leo  at  Appomattox.  An-  made  by  the  will,  and  for  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  two 
drew  Johnson,  the  vice-president,  succeeded  him  partie.,  independently  of  the  will  and  advantage  of  the 
and  served  out  his  term.  At  the  <•!,.-,  of  the  war  other."-Jfw««Mo«tt«.-  Spirit  ,,f  Lavs,  b*-  XT.,  ch.  IT. 
slavery  in  the  United  States  was  abolished  by  an  3.  The  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  government  to 
amendment  of  theconstitutiou,  and  the  Republican  acknowledge  and  pay  debts  contracted  by  a  former 
party  adjusted  iUelf  to  other  issues,  its  leading  government. 

principle*  being:  The  supremacy  of  the  national       n_  Ecclet.Lav:  The  refusal  to  accept  a  benefice. 

(Eng.) 
r*  pndlfc    tlon  1st,  ».  JEng.  repudiation;  -lit.] 


government;  equal  civil  rights  to  all  citizens;  the 
integrity  of  the  national  credit;  a  sound  national 

currency,  based  on  gold  and  silver  of  equal  and     _--  *-r-  — .—    — •  --,/-— r 

intrrcl,.r1(t,M.ble  valu?;  individual  iH.r*>n«llib<.rty:    One  who  advocates  ropudmtion^on^who^re^ud, 
a  tariff  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 


American  industries. 
r<  pub    lie  an  Ism,  «.    [Eug.  republican;  -urn.] 

1.  A  republican  form  or  system  of  government. 
"To  eanotlon  ancceeaive  ecu  ineonalateut  with  pure 

Republicanism." — London  Dally  Telegraph. 

2.  Attachment  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; republican  sentiments. 

"  Milton',  republicanism  waa,  I  am  afraid,  founded  In 
hatred  of  greatnena,  and  a  aullen  deeire  of  independ- 
enoe."—  Johnson:  Life  of  Milton. 

it  pnb  lie  an  lie,  i.  f.  [Eng.  republican;  -ize.] 
To  convert  to  republican  views  or  sentiments. 

•ri  pnb  II  car  -1-a.n,  «.  [Eng.  republic ;  -arian.] 
A  republican. 

"  KepublieaHans  who  would  make  the  Prince  of  Orange 
like  a  Stallholder."— Crolyn.-  Diary,  Jan.  15,  1689. 

•ri  pnb  -11-ckte,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Lat.  pufr- 
licntui,  pn.  par.  of  pliblico=to  publish  (q.  v.).]  To 
set  forth  afresh.  (Hacket :  Life  of  William*,  i.  137.) 

r6  pnb-ll  ca  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pufc- 
licatitm  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  republishing  something  previously 
published ;  the  state  of  Doing  republished. 

2.  The  act  of  publishing  or  making  public  again 
or  anew ;  a  second  publication. 

"The  Goapel  itaelf  i«  only  a  rcpubllcatlon  of  the 
religion  of  nature."—  H'arburton:  Divine  legation,  bk.  ix., 
ch.  ill. 


.  I  .•- 1  ,r  disclaims  liability  for  debts  contracted^ by  a 
predecessor  in  office,  Ar. 

re  pu   dl  a  tor,  *.    [Liit.J    One  who  repudiates, 
tr*  pngn  (g  silent),  *re  pugne,  r.  i.  Is.  t.     [Fr. 


repurveaunce 

3.  Refusal,  denial. 

44  'Tla  true,  the  fervor  of  h i«  generona  heart 
Brooka  no  reputte,  norcoufd'.t  thon  aoon  depart." 

Pope:  Homer't  Odyssey,  XT.  237. 

4.  Failure,  disappointment. 

"  Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  Ihe  pnrpoae." 

Snalcetp..   Tempest,  ill.  S. 

ri  poise  ,  v.  t.   [Lat.  rrpulsut,  pa.  par.  of  repello 
=  to  repel  (q.  v  ).] 
1.  To  repel ;  to  drive  or  beat  back  or  off. 


"  He  repulsed  the   Polonian  king   Stepun    Batore." — 
HacUuyt.    Voyages,  i.  486. 

2.  To  refuse,  to  reject. 

"  He  repulsed—  a  abort  tale  to  make — 
Fell  into  a  aadnetta." 

Snaltesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

re  pulse  -less,  -i.    ( i.n^.  :•/•(',.• 

B.  7Van». :  To  oppose,  to  resist ;  to  fight  against ;    ble  of  being  repelled  or  repulsed, 
to  withstand.  re  puls    er,  ».    [Eng.  repultM;  -er.]    One  who- 

4' When  atnbbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth."  or  that  which  repu 

SHakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  IT.  1. 


r^DugwWrfroin  Lat.  repuono=  to  fight  against:  re,' 
liark,  and  pu0no=to  fight.] 
A.  Intrant.:  To  oppose;  to  make  resistance. 


[Fr.]     Capable  of  being 


tri-png  -na,-ble, 
resisted. 

44  And  the  demonstration  proving  it  ao  exquisitely,  with 
wonderful  reason  and  facility,  aa  it  ia  not  repugnable." — 
.VorM:  Plutarch,  p.  262. 


ri  pfig 


*  re  pug   na.n 


in  another. 

II.  Law:  A  second  publication  of  a  former  will, 
after  canceling  or  revoking. 


44  Why  do  fond  men  eipooe  themaelTe*  to  battle, 
And  let  the  foe.  quietly  cut  Iheir  throaU, 
Without  repugnancyt          Shakesp.:  Tlmon,  iii.  6. 
2.  The  state  of  being  opposed  in  mind ;  opposi- 
tion of  mind  or  disposition ;  unwillingness,  reluc- 
tance, aversion,   antipathy ;   as,  a  repugnance  to 
work. 

•3.  Opposition  of  qualities  or  principles ;  contra- 
riety, inconsistency. 

44  Those  ill  counselor,  have  moat  unhappily  engaged 
Jim  in  Much  pernicioua  projects  and  frequent  repugnances 
of  work,  and  worda." — Prynne:  Sovereign  Poteer,  pt.  ii., 
p.  40. 

ri-pfig  -nant,  -re  pug  naunt,  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par. 


|Eng.  repulse;  -leu.]  Incapa- 

'     51     -     US.       -Wu 
pulses  or  drives  back. 

re  pul    sion,   ».    [Lat.  repubio,  from  repuliut, 
pa.  par.  of  rtpe//o=to  repel  (q.  v.).j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  repelling ;  the  state  of  being  repelled 
or  driven  back. 

»  re  -  PUg-  "  Then  there  ia  a  repulsion  of  the  fame,  by  aome  higher 
hill  or  fabric  that  shall  overtop  Ihe  chimney."—  Woiton: 
Kemalnt,  p.  88. 

2.  A  state  of  being  disgusted  or  highly  offended ; 
disgust. 


"The  only  aentiment  inapired  by  hia  performance,  waa 
•epultlon."—Atnenaum,  Oct.  7,  1882. 

II.  Phytict:   The  force   which  compels  certain 
bodies  or  their  particles  to  recede  from  each  other. 
No  repulsion  exists  between  bodies  at  sensible  dis- 
tances, unless  when  .they  are  in  certain  electric  or 
magnetic  states^  in  Vhich  case  the  repulsions  be- 
tween them  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of 
*»»*»  ...  ....,,--....-  »_.»  _»v  «uu.rr..j  •  ..^, .,,.•.    the  distance.    At  insensible  distances  some  influ- 

3.  Thn  reprint  in  one  country  of  a  work  published    him  in  .nch  perniciou.  project*  and  frequent  repugnances    ence  keeps  the  particles  of  a  body  from  being  in 

absolute  contact,  whence  results  the  phenomenon 
of  elasticity.  The  motions  produced  by  heat  are 
also  a  cause  of  strong  molecular  repulsion. 

ri-pftls'-Ive,  adj.  [French  rtpultif;  Sp.  &  Ual. 
repuUivo.] 

1.  Acting  so  as  to  repel;  repelling;  exerting  re- 
pulsion. 

41  For  the  repulsive  hand  of  Diomed  doth  not  upend 
Hia  raging  dart*  there." 

Cftapmon:  Homer't  Iliad,  xvi. 
•2.  Resisting,  withstanding. 
44  The  foe  thrice  tugg'd,  and  ahook  the  rooted  wood; 
Kepulsive  of  hia  might  the  weapon  atood." 

Pope:  Homer't  /'fad,  xxl.  19L 

3.  Tending  to  repel  or  disgust ;  repellent,  forbid- 
ding, disgusting;  as,  Ho  has  a  very  repulsive 
appearance. 

[Eng.  repulsive ;  -i>/.\    In 


re-pub  -llsh,  r.  (.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  English  publith    of  rtpugner=  to  repugn  (q.v.).J 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Disobedient,  refractory ;  inclined  to  disobey  or 
oppose;  unwilling. 

44  The  drill'd  dull  leeaon,  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  youth."      * 

Byron.  CHllde  Harold,  v.  75. 

2.  Being  at  variance  or  in  opposition;  opposite, 
contrary,  inconsistent. 

44  So  repugnant  and  contrarle  are  the  phyaiciana  one  to 
another/'—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  vol.  Ii.,  bk.  xxiii. 

3.  Highly  distasteful   or  offensive;   as,   Such   a 
course  is  most  repugnant  to  me. 


v.].] 
.     I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  publish  again  or  anew ;   to  make   public 
again. 

2.  To  publish  or  print  again,  as  a  foreign  reprint. 
44  Thia  booke  ia  extant,  publiahed  by  warrant,  and  rcpub- 

Hshrd  by  command  thia  preaent  yeare."  —  Muuntagu: 
Appeals  to  t'tritur,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Late:  To  revive,  as  a  will  revoked,  either  by 
reexccution  or  a  codicil. 

"No  after-purchased  Innda  paaaed  under  anch  devise, 
onleae,  aubaequent  to  the  purchaae  or  contract,  Ihe 
devUor  rri>ublishr>l  hia  will."  -  -  Hlacktti'nr:  Comment., 
bk.  11.,  ch.  10. 

re  pub   llsh  £r,  ».    [Prefix  re-,  and  English  pufc- 

DoefGrace  ok  i'  clause,  or  with  the  general  object  of  the  Instrument.       re  puls   Ive  ngss,  «.    [English  repulsive;  -ness.) 

re-pH  -dl-a  ble.  ad/   [Eng.repud,'(a/e); -oWe.]       ri-pttg -n».nt-tf.  adv.    (Eng.  repugnanf;  -ly.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  repulsive. 

Cauahle  of  being  repudiated  or  rejected;  fit  to  be  In  a  repugnant,  contrary,  or  inconsistent  manner;       rf-pfils  -Br-y,  a.    [Eng.  repuU(e) ;  -ory.]    Driv- 

repudiatod.  in  contradiction.  ing  back ;  repulsive. 

T*  pft  -dl  at,  TiS-pft  dl-»te,  a.    [REPUDIATE,      "Trh.%r'p'ak  not  «*•<""»«»  th«reto."-«ro«m«;  r*i- 
v.]    Repudiated,  rejected. 

"For  hie  deformite   repudiat  and   put  by  from  the       *re-png    nate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  repugnatut,  pa.  par 

eroana  rayall."— Ball.-  He»r»  /  V.  (an.  1).  of  repugno=to  repugn  (q.  v.).]    To  fight  against;  to 

ri  pu  -dl-ate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  repudiatut,  pa.  par.  of  oppose. 

repudio=toput  away,  to  reject,  from  repud>unt=a       ri-pugn'-Jr  (g  silent),  ».     [Eng.  repugn;  -er.] 

,i»  _„  --,-... .  »i__.  _«  One  who  repugns  or  opposes. 


th 


"  Though  tare*  rriiullulate.  there  ia  wheat  atlll  left  in 
IB  neld."— Hovel:   Vocal  forest. 


casting  away,  a  divorce,  lit.  ;i  rejection  of  that  of 
which  one  u  ashamed,  from  re-=back,  again,  and 
punVf=it  shames;  pudor^shame.] 

1.  To  east  away ;   to  reject,  to  disavow,  to  re- 
nounce. 

"Setrvltod*  la  to  be  repudiated  with  greater  car*  by  u.." 
— rrynne,  Sovereign  Power,  pt.  IT.,  p.  62. 

2.  To  put  away ;  to  divorce. 

"Hi.  eeparatton  from  Terenlia,  whom  he   repudiated 
not  long  afterward."— Halingorokr    defections  upon  Exile. 

3.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  pay,  as  a  debt:       r«  PUl-ln-1*  -"on,  ..    [REPULLULATE.]  The  act 
specif.,  to  disown  or  disclaim,  as  debts  contracted    or  state  of  budding  again. 

by  a  former  government  to  meet  the  necessities  of  "That  eternal!  poetrie 

KepullulattoH  give,  me    here." 

llerrick:  Hetperldet,  p.  284. 

*rl  -  pftl  -  lu  - 1*»  -  cent, 
Springing  up  afresh. 

"A  reputtttlesce 
forJ,  11.  190. 

ri  pulse,  x.    [Lat.  repultti,  from  repuixu*,  pa. 
pur.nf  repello=tu  repel  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  repelling  or  driving  back. 

44  He  received.  In  the  repulse  of  Tarquln,  aeveu  hurt,  i' 
the  body."— Sliaketp.t  Coriolanuf,  Ii.  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  repelled  or  driven  back. 


rS-pftr  -fbtvie,  *re-pnr-cliac«,  r.  t.    [Pref.  re> 
and  Eng.  purcfaue,  v.  (q.  v.)]     To  purchase  back 
or  again ;  to  buy  back ;  to  regain  by  purchase. 
"  Repurchased  with  the  blood  of  enemtea." 

Sxakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  lit.,  v.7. 

rS-pflr    chase,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  purcbote- 
(q.  V.).]    The  act  of  repurchasing ;  the  buying  back 


44  Excommunicating  all  repugners  and  rebeller.  against    or  regaining  of  anything  by  purchase  or  expendi- 
the  aame." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  264. 

ri  pul  -In  late,  r.  i.  [Lat.  re-=again,  andput- 
lulufiu,  pa.  par  of  puduio  =  to  bud,  from  pul/u(u>, 
dimin.  of  jntlltt*  a  young  animal,  a  chicken.]  To 
bud  again. 


ture. 

44  Thia  led  to  aome  anbeequent  repurchases."— London. 
~    "    -nronlcle. 


tli.-  time. 

re  pu  dl  a  tlon,  're  pu  dl  a  cl  on.  ».  IKr., 
from  Lat.  repudiafionrm.  accus.  of  reputluilio,  from 
repudiofus,  pa.  par.  of  r**pudio=to  repudiate  (q.  v.) ; 
Bp.  repudiacion.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  repudiating,  rejecting,  or  renonnc- 


Kepullulatio: 

llerrick:  J 

adj.     LREPCLLrLATE.] 
fjcllon."— .Vur.'A.-  Life  of  Lord    Gull. 


.  ,  , 

ing;  renunciation  ;  the  state  of  being  repudiated. 

2.  The  putting  away  i>f  a  wife,  or  a  woman  be- 
trothed ;  divorce. 

"TherallthUdifferencebetweenadlTorceand  «  repu- 
diation, that  a  diTorce  ia  made  by  a  mutual  conavnt,  occa- 
sioned by  a  mutual  antipathy;  while  a  repudiation  It 


•ri-ptire  ,  v.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug. pure  (q.  v.).J 
To  make  pure  again  ;  to  repurify. 

"  Love'a  thrice  repured  nectar." 

Shaltetp. .-  Trollus  and  Vrettlda,  iii.  2. 

re  purie  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  purge,  v. 
(q.  v.  1 1  To  pnrge  or  cleanse  again. 

44  *iepurge  your  .pirita  from  every  hateful  aln." 

Hudson:  JuJith,  I.  1B8. 

r«  pttr  I  fy,  *re  pur  1  fie,  t-.  t.  [Prcf.  re-,  and 
Eug. purify  (q.  v.).]  To  purity  again. 

44  The  joyful  bllaa  for  ghoata  rrj'*Hftrd." 

l''ittfl-  t'nmiittiint  of  Kiitamond. 

•r*  par  pie,  r.  I.  fProf.re-,  and  English  puri.lt 
(q.  v.).]  To  uiaku  purpla  again;  to  ru!nr  doubly 
with  purple. 

•re-pur  ve  aunce, *.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Ezg.  pur- 
vtyance  (q.  v.J.j  l'rovi»i«n. 

44  He  hnd  y-mad  repurveaunce. 
Fur  ul  h>a  rutynauuce."      Degrevant,  1,146. 


fkto,     fit, 
or,     w»re, 


Tare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w5rt, 


whit,     All,     father;      we,     w«t,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     »6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rale.     lull;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 
n.     o) 


sir, 
=  «: 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go, 
qn 


pit, 


reputable 
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rere 


TSp-u-ta-ble.  o.    [Eng.repuf(e);  -oofe.]  8.  The  state  of  being  demanded,  asked  for,  or      rS  quir   er.  're  quyr  er.  t.    [Eng.    re<n«O(«); 

1.  Being  or  standing  in  good  repute;  of  good  re-    sought  after ;  demand,  repute.  -«r.\    One  who  requires, 
pute  or  fame ;  held  in  esteem ;  estimable.                          "  Ginger  was  not  much  In  request  "—Ssiakesp  •  Measure 

2.  ((insistent  with  good  reputation;  honorable;    tor  Measure,  Ir.  S. 

low,  mean,  or  disgraceful;  creditable.  reanest-note.  «.    An  unnlir.iitlnn  for  ,.  n»rmlttn       requisite  (as  rek  -wlz  It),  *re  quys 

[Lat.  ii-uiiisitii*.    pa.    par.  of  requiro  =  fo  require 
tq.  v.) ;  Sp.  requittK;  ilal. 


request-note,  «.    An  application  for  a  permit  to 
rep    u  table  ness,  «.    [Eng.  reputable; -nest.]    remove  excisable  goods.    (Eng.) 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  reputable.  r8-qu6st ,  V.  (.    [RE<JUE8T,».] 

rSp  -u-ta  biy,  adv.    [Eng.  rep«fa&('e) ; -Itf.]    In 

a  reputable  or  honorable  manner;  with  honor  or 


"Pyrers  ensamples  of  rrquyrtrs."—Bemers 
Cronyrle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxii. 


1.  To  make  a  request  for;  to  ask  for,  to  solicit. 


requaitu,  riqui*it<i.] 
adj. :  Required  by  the  nature  of  things  or 


-. „«,«..«*,„«„„,. or ;  i«  u»  ...r,  vu  «,,.,. i.         .      ~.  - • 

2.  To  address  a  request  to;  to  beg,  to  ask.  to    by  circumstances;  necessary,  indispensable. 


"No  other  paasport  was  requisite  but  the  payment  of. 
1      i  at  the  door."— Goldsmith:  Kstays.i. 


credit.  desire. 

"Such  worthy  magistrates  as  these,  who  have  thus  rep.       rS  qujst  -er,  luhtt.    [Eng.  request,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

utably  filled  the  chief  seats  of  power."— Atterbury:  Ser-  who  requests;  a  petitioner, 
mono,  vol.  n.,  ser.  3.  ...^  earne8tnM.  of  the  „,„„,,,.  teacheth  the  pell- 

rep  U-ta -tlon,    «rep  U  ta  ti-OUn,   ».      [French  tioned  to  be  suspicious. "-Juutus:  Sin  SHamatile,t.  p.  74(1.  

reputation,  from  Lat.  repufa/ionem ,  neons,  of  rep-       rfi-qulck -en  f.  f.     [Pref.  re-  and  Eug   quicken    rf'l""<'tf.    -'»•]    1"    a    requixito    nr  indispensable 

•utatio,  from  reputatut,  pa.  par.  of  rej>u?o=to  repute  (q.  v.).]    To  revive,  to  reanimate.  manner;  necessarily,  indispensably. 


B.  At  lulat. :  That  which  is  necessary  or 
peusable ;  a  necessary  part  or  quality, 
requlsltely    :i     relc   wlz  It  If),  adv.    [Knglish 


(q.  v.).] 

"I .  Account,  estimation,  consideration,  value. 
"For  which  beheld  his  glory  and  hiit  renoun, 
At  no  value  or  reputattvun. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,490. 

2.  Character  or  roputo,  whether   good  or  bad ; 
opinion  of  character  generally  entertained. 


"  Versoy,  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  reputation    cle,  "  Requiem  apternam  dona  «-i  -.  Domine,"  which 

" 


"  We  discern  how  rrquisitrlylho  several  parts  of  Script- 
ure are  ntted  to  several  times,  persons,  and  occurreo* 
ces."— linyle. 

requlslteness  (us  rSk  wlz  Ite-niss), «.  [Eng. 
requisite;  -iie«s.j  The  quality  or  state  of  lx*ing 

1.  A  mass  for  the 'repose  of  th«  soul  of  a  dead  per-    fej>ui,"itc:,.n<>«ps*ar>;'1or  'ud'<>P<>usablo;   nec.--ity. 
in,  so  called  from  the  first  word  in  the  Latin  versi-    I****          i"A»,  u.  11.) 


"Requtcken'd  what  In  flesh  was  fatlgate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he." 

Shakesp.:  Corfolanus,  11. 2. 

rS  -quI-JSm.  suM.     [Lat.,  accus.  sing,  of  requiet 
=rest.    (Soedef.  1.)] 


of  being  extremely  poor  and   beggarly."— Atldfson :  On 
Italy. 

3.  Good  repute ;  the  repute,  honor,  or  credit  de- 
rived from  favorable  public  opinion  orestoem  ;  high 
character  or  fame. 


is  said  instead  of  the  Gloria. 

"Then  mans  was  sunfc,  and  prayer*  were  said, 
And  solemn  rffuiVm  for  the  dead." 

Sooll:  Lafufllir  Latl  illnttrU,  vl.31. 
Of  late  years  there  have  been  instances  of  a 


requisition  (as  r*k  wl  zl  tloni,  >.  [French, 
from  Lat.  r.-quititionrm,  accus.  of  requititin,  f  rom 
requuitut,  pa.  par.  of  reauiro  — to  require  KJ.  v.) ; 
Sp.  reouisirioi* ;  Ital.  requutzitme,  riquitizi<nii'. ] 

1.  The  act  of  requiring  or  demanding;  applica- 


tion or  demand  made  as  of  a  right  or  by  i .  . 

"Iteputationl,  the  greatest  engine,  by  which  those  who  commemorative  sr-rvir,.  forthed.-nd  i,, ;  thV.  And.nm  ',^£ £*SS^£?^a^t£^?^  E%S5 

are  possessed  of  power  mu»t  make  ti'.t  rwer  service-  Communion,  to  which  the  name  of  Requiem  i-.  also  |'r  "'°,  "";'".'  ",/  " '"   '!'     ffr"n  'BW;  "  d"n.lan'1 

»ble\£  the  end.  «Sd  uses  of  government.'1-  AtKrour.j:  applied,  though  it  differs  widely  fronV  the  Roman  f/     '"'"  ,L^ri,-V  s^  rnT  Vr    ^'vT^tiTe  tr, 

&rm<m».vol.ll.,«r.S.  Requiem  in  not  being  explicitly  propitiatory.    [1.]  tMt&S^fc^b^JS.^toF.Sl' 

H  Reputation,  legally  viewed,  is  one's  personal  "An  English  Keaulen'orth.  Harrovian,  who  died  in  p"    ,'                                                           h'l.  maa^» 

Tight,  and  it  is  an  offense  to  assail  it  by  defamatory  the  Soudan  will  he  performed  at  Harrow  on  the  28th  *  ™v"le.'! lhe,  "•m*  £?'"««">»  •»  aeasonably  made, 

and  malicious  words,  or  by  malicious  indictments  insUnt."-Lonrtoi>&»». 

or  prosecutions.  2.  The  musical  sotting  of  a  mass  for  the  dead.  LjLilj      •       "r   f';r'nal    =""   or   demand ;  as,  « 

r«P    U  ta-tlve  ly,  ad,.     [REPUTE.]     By  repute,  "  Not  on.  of  Mo..rt'.  acknowledged  Ma^  will  bear  TlSl^S  ^  ^"itaStaSd   or  sought   after; 

reputedly.  comparison   with  the    Kequtem."-Oror,:    Diet.   Must,,  demand,  request ;  as.  It  is  in  great  requitition. 

rS  pute  .  v.  t.    [Fr.  rfputer,  from  Latin  reputo:  Ii  Rrquifitimu  of  title: 

— i — t — A..  *i.:_.i.  *.. — * i  *3,  Rest,  repose,  quiet. 


, 

re-=again,  and  pufo=to  think,  to  esteem.] 

1.  To  think,  to  account,  to  hold,  to  deem,  to  con- 
eider,     (flhakesp. :  Henry  I V.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  1.) 

2.  To  report ;  as,  Ho  is  reputed  to  bo  very  rich. 
S.  To  value,  to  esteem  ;  to  think  highly  of. 


"  Repose  denien  her  requlrm  to  hid  name. 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame." 

Byron:  Death  of  Hon.  K.  B.  Snerlilan 


Lute:  A  series  of  inoniries  and  requests  arising 
n  a  trinl  on  behalf  of  a  proposed  purchaser,  and 


with  which  the  vendor  must  comply,  unless  he  be 
exempt  by  tlie  conditions  of  sale. 

*r«-qul-8s  -fence,  «.    [Lat.  regui««cen»,  pr.  par.  requisition  (as  rik-wl  zl -tlon),f.f.  [Racist- 

rS-pute',  ».     [REPUTE,  r.]     Reputation;  char-    of  re9uie»co=to  be  at  rest.]     A  state  of  rest ;  quics-  TION.S.] 

acter,  whether  good  or  bad,  attributed  by  public    cenco.  1.  To  make  a  requisition  or  demand  upon;  as,  to 

report :  specif.,  good  character ;  the  credit  or honor       "Agitated  Paris    .    .    .    into   requiescence." — Carlyle.-  requisition  a  district  for  the  supply  of  ueceettBM 

•derived  trorn  favorable  public  opinion  or  esteem ;    French  Kerol.,  ft.  1.,  bk.  I.,  oh.  vlll.  to  troops. 

fame.                                                                                      »r«  qul  -8-t8r-f ,  t.     [Low  Lat.   requtetorium,  ,2-  To  demand,  as  for  the  use  of  an  army  or  for 

" 0  father,  first  for  prudence  in  repute."                  from  Lat.  requiet  (genit.  requie(t»)  =  rest,  repose.]  A  the  public  service. 

Dri/den:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  it       sepulcher.  3-  To  present  a  requisition  or  request  to;  as,  to 

f  Habit  and  repute:  [HABIT,  Ii.]                                      "The  bodies    .    .    .    are  not  only  despoiled  of  all  oat-  rtquititum  a  person  to  become  a  candidate. 

rg-put-8d.pa.por.ora.    [REPUTE.]    Generally    T^^S^^SSuS^S^SSLS^M   ""^  r  "lulsltlonlst  (as  r8» :  wl-zl    tlon-Ist).  tub*. 

consicierod.  bi'licved,  or  regarded;  supposed,  ac-    r""""art"-  ~           r.  Funeral  Monuments,  v.  W.  [Eng.  requintion ;  -at.}    One  who  makes  or  signs  a 

counted.                                                                                 r« -quln, ».    [Fr.J  requisition. 

ZoOl. :  The  White  Shark,  Carckariat  vulgarit. 
r8-quir  -a-ble,  adj.    [English  requir(e):  -able.'] 
Capable  of   being   required ;  fit   or   proper   to   bo 


"  The  reputed  son  of  Cordelton." 

Sliakesp.:  King  John,  i. 

reputed-owner,  *. 
Law:  One  who  has  to  all  appearance  the  actual 
possession   and   ownership  of  property.    When  a 


"  Mr.  W.  Haundera.  representing  the  requ 


."  contalna 


all  circumstances  requirable  In  a 


r'epured  owner"  becomes1  '&&$£ all'jroods  and    "«-'  '»  in'orm."-//.,,:  Or*,,  oflankind.' 
chattels  in  his  possession  may  in  general,  with  the       r8-quire  ,  *re  quere,  *re  quyre,  t'.  f.    [O.  Fr. 
consentof  the  true  owner,  be  claimed  by  the  trustee    requerir  (Fr.  nyuirir),  from  Lat.  regufro=to  seek 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  again;  re-= again,  and  gu(Ero= to  seek  ;  Sp.  reguert'r ; 

re-put  -8d-iy,  adv.  [English  reputed;  -ly.]  In 
Common  reputation  or  estimation ;  ny  repute. 

rS-pute  -IJSss,  *re  pute-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  repute; 
-less.]  Nor  being  of  good  repute ;  obscure,  inglori- 
ous, disgraceful,  disreputable. 

"Left  me  in  reputele**  banishment." 

Shakap.:  Henry  IV.,  111.  2. 

re  qua,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Rrande  says  that 
it  is  probably  a  coutr.  from  ribaudequin.]  [RlBADO- 
<JUIN.]  (See  compound.) 

requa-battery,  s.  A  kind  of  mitrailleuse,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  rifle  breech-loading  barrels 


re"  quls,    I  live,  a.  &  >.    [Eng.  requirit(e) ;  -<«.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Expressing  or  implying  demand. 

2.  Requisite. 

B.  Astubst.:  One  who  makes  requisition. 

r8  -qulf  -I  t8r,  «.     [Lat.]     One  who  makes  re- 

•r.J  "  qnisition;  specif.,  one  empowered  by  a  requisition; 

1.  To  demand;  to  ask  or  claim  as  a  right  or  by    to  investigate  facts. 


authority ;  to  insist  on  having. 

"1    will    require    my    flock    at    their  hand."—  Ezekitl, 
rxxiv.  10. 

2.  To  ask  for,  to  beg ;  to  solicit,  to  request. 

"Inquiring  at  her  hand  the  greatest  gift, 
A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  I  loved." 

Tennyson:  Gardener's  Daughter,  224. 

3.  To  order  or  call  upon  to  do  something. 

4.  To  ask  or  request  to  do  something;  to  beg. 

5.  To  seek  for ;  to  try  to  find  or  discover. 


o    __   _. .,  The  final  arc  read  off  on  the  circle  be  ten  tlmea  the 

arranged  upon  a  horizontal  plane  on  a  light  field  required  angle."— Bertchel.-  Astron.  §  1S8. 

•carriage.  6.  To  have  need  or  necessity  for ;  to  call  for,  to 

rS-quest  ,  *re  qneste,  ».    [O.  Fr.  requette   (Fr.  demand;  to  render  necessary  or  indispensable;  to 

requete),  from  Lat.  rec/ui>i'fa  =  a  thing  asked;  prop,  need,  to  want. 

fom.  sing,  of  requisitus,  pa.  par.  of  reguiro=to  ask,  "Just  gave  what  life  requtred,  but  gave  no  more." 
to  require  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  requests,  recuesta;    Port. 

•requesta;  Low  Lat.  requesta.]  7.  To  find  it  necessary ;  to  have  to,  to  be  obliged    Ish.    (Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 

1.  An  expression  of  desire  to  some   person   for  to.    (Followed  by  an  infinitive;  as,  You  will  re-       •re'  aulte    ment  t     [Eng.  requite;  -menf.]   The 

something    to    be   granted  or  done;  a  prayer,  an  quire  to  go.) 

^.Td'emVnd.  a'c'aV  a  seeking  after ;  as,  There  is  a  rg-quire  -m8nt,  ,.    [Eng.  re,u,re ;  -men* .] 

1.  The  act  of  requiring;  requisition,  demand. 

2.  That  which  is  required  or  necessary ;  a  reqnis- 


tr8  quls.  -I-t8r  ?, a.  [English re<z«urt{e) ; -or».] 
Sought  for;  demanded. 

re-quit, «.    [REQUITE.]    Roqnital.    (Scotch.) 

rl  quit  a  ble,  <nlj.  [English  rcquitte.) ; -able.] 
Capable  of  being  requited. 

riqult-al,  *.    [Eng.  re»««(e) ; -at.] 

1.  The  act  of  requiting;  a  requiting. 

2.  In  a  good  sense,  compensation,  recompense, 
return. 

S.  In  a  bad  sense,  retaliation,  revenge. 

re  quite  ,   're  qulght,   *re  quit,  f.  f.    [Prefix 

1.  In  a  good  sense,  to  repay,  to  recompense ;  to 
return  an  equivalent  to  or  for  a  good;  to  reward. 
(Scott:  Uarmion,  i.  11.) 

2.  In  a  bad  sense,  to  retaliate,  to  revenge,  to  pun- 


.. 
4treatrrau»'st  for.liis  works. 

3.  That  which  is  asked  or  bogged  for ;  the  object 


act  of  requiting  ;  requital. 

"  Entendying  a  rrquitment.  If  It  were  possible,  of  toe 
came."—  Hall:  ttenru  ir.  (an.  1). 


of  a  petition  or  entreaty. 

"What  ia  thy  reqnestt  and  it  shall  be  performed,  even 
to  the  halt  of  the  kingdom."— Esllwrvii.  2. 

*4.  A  question. 

"  My  prime  request 

Which  I  do  last  pronounce  is,  O  yon  wonder! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no."        Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 


ite. 

"The  requirement*  of  manufacture  are  much  more 
numerous." — Casselfs  Tech.  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  312. 

3.  That  which  requires  the  doing  of  something; 
an  essential  condition  ;  a  claim. 

"According to  the  requirements  of  it*  nature." — Glan- 
vill;  Pre-eiistence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiii. 


rS  quit  -Zr,  «.  [Eng.  re«u«(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  requites. 

*rere(l),a.  [RARE  (2),  a.]  Raw;  not  properly 
cooked. 

•rare-roasted,  a.    Half-roasted. 

•rere  (2),  a.   [RBAB  (1),  a.] 

•rere,  v.  t.    [REAR.*-.] 


boll,    66^;     povlt,    Jtfwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Jenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -dls,    Ac.  =  b»l,     del. 
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Reredos. 

(Salisbury  Cathedral) 


r«  read  ,  ;•.  I.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  read  (q.  T.).] 
To  read  again  or  anew. 

•re're  -bin-quit.  *rere  ban-ket,  «.  [Eng.  rtre 
(2),  a.,  and  (mnytw(.]  A  dessert,  a  supper. 

rere  br»9«,  tubtl.  [Fr.  arrlere-brat :  arriere= 
behind,  aud  br(u=tbe  arm.] 

Old  Arm. :  Armor  for  tliu  upper  part  of  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  forming  the  connection  between 
tbe  paoldrou  and  the  vambrace. 

•rere  de-main.  Tere  de  mayne,  >.  [French 
arrieTe  =  behind,  and  m«m  =  the  hand.J  A  back- 
hauded  stroke. 

"  I  ihall  with  a  rereilfmau'ir  so  make  them  rebound."— 
'  Hall:  Chronicle;  Jttclianl  III.,  to.  11. 

•rere  dor-tour, «.  [Mid.  Eng.  rere=rear  (2),  a., 
and  dortour.]  A  Jakes. 

re're  d&s,  'rer  dos, 
•rere-dorse,  *rere-dosse. 
tubtt.  [Eng.  rere  (2i,  a.,  and 
Fr.  dot  (Lai.  tior«uml  =  tuo 
back.] 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  Afire-back  (q.  T.). 

i  -  i  The  screen  at  tho 
back  of  an  altar.  It  is 
sometimes  composed  of 
sculptured  work  in  taber- 
nacles, niches,  and  statuary 
of  a  very  sumptuous  charac- 
ter, and  at  other  times  of 
simple  painted  wall  decora- 
tions in  geometric  patterns ; 
or  tbe  wall  is  cut  in  geo- 
metric patterns  in  relief 
over  its  surface;  occasion- 
ally hangings  of  silk  or 
tapestry  hung  over  the  wall, 
forming  a  background  to 
the  altar  decorations. 

(3)  The  screen  in  front  of  the  choir,  on  which  tho 
rood  was  displayed. 

(4)  The  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  a  seat. 

('<}  An  open  hearth,  upon  which  fires  were  lighted, 
immediately  under  the  louvre. 
•-'.  Old  Arm.:  Armor  for  the  back. 

r*-re«,«.   [Hind.] 

/.'<>/. :  Typha  anguttifolia,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  the  northwest  of  India  for  making  mats. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

P*-rS-flne  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  refine 
(q.  T.).J  To  refine  again. 

"I  rereflne  the  court." 
Masstnger:  Emperor  of  the  East,  1.  2. 

ri-re'lgn  (g  silent).  *re  ralgne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  reign,  v.  (q.  v.)J  To  reign  or  ruin  again. 

"  Of  that  stnene 
Shall  flve  at  length  rfraignt." 
Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxxll. 

tr*-r«-It  -Jr-it-id.  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English 
reiterated  (q.  v.).]  Reiterated  or  repeated  again 
and  again. 

"  Grant  my  rerelteratett  wish." 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  203. 

re're  m6~use.  Tear  mtfuse,  t.  [A.  n.hrtrmut, 
from  hrtnin  —  to  agitate,  and  mut—a  mouse.]  A 
bat.  (Prm.) 

"The  rtremottse  or  hat  .  .  .  brlngeth  forth  young 
•live."— P.  IMlnml:  Pliuy,  bk.  I.,  ch.  1x1. 

r*-r<  |61ve  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  resolve,  v. 
(q.  T.)]  To  resolve  a  second  time ;  to  form  a  resolu- 
tion anew. 

"  Resolves  and  reresolrrs;  then  die*  the  name." 

Young:  Mjfit  Thoughts,  I.  423. 

rt-rii-tl-tu  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  resti- 
tution (q.  v.).J  (See  extract.) 

"  Kerestitution  takes  place  when  there  hath  a  writ  of 
Kt*titutlon  before  been  granted,  and  restitution  it  gener- 
Jly  matter  of  duty;  butrrrrtri7ufn.il  ia  a  matter  of  grace." 
— Tomlins. 

•rare  -sup  pir,  •rere-sop-er,  *rere-soup-er,  t. 

[Mid.  Kiik*.  ;•</•»— rt-itr  (2),  «.,  and  supper.]  A  late 
•npper,  after  the  meal  ordinarily  so  called. 

•rere   ward,  a.  4».    [REARWARD.] 

*re-rlftg  ,  <••  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  ring,  T. 
(q.  v.)]  To  ring  or  resound  again.  tHuuthrv.) 

•r*-rl|  -en,  u.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  riten  (q.T.).] 
Risen  again  or  anew. 

"  The  min  of  sw«et  content 
Serisen  in  Katie's  eye*." 

Tennyson..  The  Brook.  169. 

r«f,  s.  [Latin=a  thing.]  A  thing,  a  matter,  a 
point,  a  cause  or  action.  (Used  in  sundry  legal 
phrases,  as  ret  0esf<£  =  tbings  done:  ret  judicata— 
a  matter  already  adjudicated  upon.) 

re  sill  ,  r.  f.  on'.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tail,  v. 
(q.v.)J  To  sail  back. 


re  sale  ,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  title  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  second  sale;  a  sale  of  what  was  before  sold 
to  the  possessor. 

2.  Sale  at  second  hand. 

re  88,  lute  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  talute,  v. 
(q.v.)] 
1.  To  salute  or  greet  again  or  anew. 

"To  ntalute  his  country  with  his  lean." 

Shaketp.:  Titus  Anilmnicus,  I.  2. 

*2.  To  salute  in  return. 

"  The  priestee  she  f  onnd  full  boaily 
About  their  holy  things  for  morrow  mas; 
Whom  the  saluting  faire,  faire  reialuteil  wan." 

Speme  r:  F.  Q.,  V.  Til.  17. 

re's  a  -nlte,  ».    [After  Don  Pedro  Resano  ;  suffix 


... 

Motored.:  A  massive  olive-green  mineral,  density 
2'U6.  Composition:  A  hydrous  silicate  of  copper 
and  iron.  Found  at  Puerto  Rico. 

•re  gaunt,  *res  sant,  *re  sault,  ».  [Etymology 
doubtful.] 

Arch.  :  An  ogee. 

r8-B&W  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  saic.]  To  saw 
again. 

•re's  -cat,  r.  f.    [Sp.  rescatar.J    To  ransom. 

"Reseating  eo  many  English  slaTes."  —  Novell:  Lettert, 
bk.  i.,  §6,  let.  80. 

•rSs  -flit,  «.  [Sp.  reseated]  A  ransom,  a  rescue, 
relief. 

"We  must  pay  reseat  four  or  five  pagies  a  man."  —  Hack- 
tuyt:  Voyages,  II.  222. 

rescind,  r.  t.  [Fr.  reminder,  from  Lat.  rescindo 
=  to  cut  off,  to  annul:  re-=back,  ami  srm<lo=tocut  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  retcindir:  Ital.  retcindere.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  to  cut  down,  to  reduce. 

"His  unnecessary  expenses  are  rescinded."  —  Prynne: 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  p.  168.  (App.  ) 

2.  To  revoke,  to  abrogate,  to  annul,  to  repeal  ;  to 
vacate,  as  a  law,  an  order,  or  a  resolution. 

ri  8?Ind  able,  a.  [Eng.  rescind:  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  rescinded,  revoked,  or  annulled. 

re  S9lnd  ment,  t.  [Eng.  rewind;  -meni.]  The 
act  of  rescinding;  the  state  of  being  rescinded; 
rescission. 

re  S9ls  si6n  (ss  as  jh),  *re-scl  slon,  s.  [Fr. 
rescition,  from  Lat.  retcitaionem,  accus.  of  rescitsio. 
from  rescissut,  pa.  par.  of  rescindo  =  to  rescind 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  rcscisiitn;  Ital.  retcistivne.] 

•I.  Tho  act  of  rescinding  or  cutting  off. 

"If  any  infer  rescission  of  their  estate  to  have  been  for 
idolatry,  that  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous  nations 
should  Ite  also  dissolved,  it  followeth  not."  —  Bacon:  Of  an 
Holy  War. 

2.  Tho  act  of  rescinding,  rovoking,  annulling,  or 
abrogating;  revocation,  abrogation. 

"The  law  permits  not  rescission  of  the  bargain."  —  Up. 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  I.,  rule  G. 

re  8918  -Bor-JP,  a.  [Lat.  retcissorius,  from  resets- 
na,  pa.  par.  of  rrscindo=  to  rescind  (q.  y.)  ;  French 
retcitmire  ;  Sp.  retcitorio;  Ital.  rctcistorio.]  Having 
tho  power  of  rescinding,  revoking,  or  annulling; 
revoking,  abrogating. 

"The  better  and  shorter  way  would  be  to  pass  a  gen. 
era)  rescissory  act,  annulling  all  the  parliaments  that 
had  been  since  the  year  1633."—  Burnet:  Own  Time  (an. 
1661). 

'res-COUS,  s.  [O.  Fr.  retcoutte,  retcute  ;  Norm. 
Fr.  rc*cou*=rescued.]  Rescue;  specif.,  the  setting 
at  liberty,  contrary  to  law,  of  a  person  arrested  by 
process  of  law. 

"And  in  the  rrscous  of  this  Palamon 
The  stronge  king  Licnrge  is  borne  adoun." 

(•Aauetr:  f.  T.,  2,578. 

re  scribe  ,  v.  t.  [Latin  retcribo,  from  rc-=back, 
and  tcribu=  to  write.] 

1.  To  write  back. 

"Whenever  a  prince  on  his  being  consnlted  rescrlbes 
or  writea  back  tolertimn*.  he  dispenseewith  that  act  other- 
wise  unlawful."  —  Ayliffe.-  Parergon. 

2.  To  write  over  again  ;  to  rewrite. 
•ri-Bcrlb'-ind-^-ry,  tubit.    [Low  Lat.,  from  re- 

tcribo.)  [REHCRIBE.]  An  officer  in  the  court  of 
Romo,  who  set  a  value  on  indulgences.  (Uowlrich 
«  Porter.) 

re  script,  tubtt.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  re«criV),  from  Lat. 
refcripfum,  neut.  sing,  of  re*crif>tut,  pa.  par.  of 
re«cTi'bo=U>  rescribe  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  A  Port,  retcriplo; 
Ital.  rejcri/fo.] 

1.  Tho  answer  or  decision  of  an  emperor  or  pope 
when  a  question  of  jurisprudence  wasotficially  and 
formally  put  to  them  ;  hence,  an  edict,  a  decree. 

"  The  rescript  from  Rome  excited  new  subscriptions 
and  made  the  testimonial  a  success."  —  London  Dally  Tele* 
graph. 

2.  A  counterpart. 


rS- scrip  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  retcriptio,  from  retcrip- 
flu,  pa.  par.  of  reecrilm= to  rescribe  (q.v.).]  A  writ- 
ing back ;  the  answering  of  a  letter. 

"  Yon  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  to  be  punctual  in 
rescriptlon." — Loveday:  Letters,  p.  8L 

rS-BCrlp  -tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  rescript:  -ive.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  a  rescript ; 
decisive. 

riS-SCrlp  -tlve-lf ,  o<lt>.  [Eng.  retcriptive;  -Jy.J 
In  a  rescriptive  manner;  by  rescript. 

res  cu  a-ble,  <i.  [Eng.  re«cu(e); -o62e.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  rescued. 

"  Everything  under  force  is  rescuable  by  my  function." 
— Oayton. 

its  -cue,  *res-coue,  *res-cowe,  f.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
re«courre,  from  Low  Lat.  retcutio,  for  refjccutio, 
from  Lat.  re-— again,  and  excu/i'o=to  shake  ulT.  to- 
drive  away:  ej;-=ont,  aud  quatiu=to  shake;  Ital. 
riecuotere.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  deliver  or  set  free  from  any 
confinement,  violence,  danger,  or  evil ;  t«  remove  or 
save  from  any  exposure  to  danger  or  evil. 

"Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea, 
Alone  could  rescue  them." 

Coteper:  The  Castateay. 

2.  Law:  To  liberate  or  take  by  forcible  or  unlaw- 
ful means  out  of  lawful  custody. 

"In  their  way  thither  they  may  be  rescued  by  the  owner, 
in  case  the  distress  wait  taken  without  cauae,  or  contrary 
to  law." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  1. 

res  cue,  *res-cous,  *res  couse,  *res-kew, «. 
[O.  Fr.  retcoutte,  from  Low  Lat.  recutta,  for  Lat. 
refxcwua;  Fr.  recousse ;  Ital.  rurona.l 

1.  Tho  act  of  rescuing;  the  act  of  delivering  or 
setting  free  from  any  conflnoment,  restraint,  vio- 
lence, or  danger ;  deliverance  from  danger  or  evil. 

"  But  bold  Tydides  to  the  rescue  goes." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  126. 

2.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"  Rescue  is  the  forcibly  and  knowingly  freeing  another 
from  an  arrest  or  imprisonment;  and  it  is  generally  the 
same  offense  in  the  stranger  so  rescuing,  as  It  would  have- 
been  in  a  jailer  to  have  voluntarily  permitted  an  escape." 
— Vlactttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

TI  Retcue  ofdittrett: 

Law:  Tho  taking  away,  against  law,  of  a  dis- 
tress effected. 

rescue-grass,  t. 

ll'it. :  Ceratochloa  unioloidet.  A  tall  forage  grass 
common  in  the  southern  states. 

re's  -cue-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  rescue ; -few.]  Without 
rescue. 

re's  -cu-«r,  *res-kew-er,  ».  [Eng.  re«cu(e) ;  -er.l 
One  who  rescues. 

"  He  is  the  rescuer  of  the  cows  (the  clouds),  whose  milk 
is  to  refresh  the  earth."— Coo:.  Iniruil.  to  Uythology.  p.  34. 

re's  CU8-»e6  ,  subst.    [Mid.  Eng.  re«cou»=  rescue ; 
Eng.  suff .  -ee.] 
Laic:  One  who  is  rescued  from  lawful  custody. 

rSs-cfiB-sor  ,  tubit .  [Mid.  Eng.  re«cotw=  rescue  f 
Eng.  suff.  -or.] 

Lav::  One  who  rescues  a  person  or  thing  from 
lawful  custody. 

re  seal  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  teal,  v.]  To- 
seal  again.  Used  specif,  of  the  sealing  a  second 
time  of  a  writ  to  continue  it  or  divest  it  of  some 
irregularity. 

r8-se"arf h  ,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  search  (q.  T.)  ; 
O.  Fr.  recerche ;  Fr.  recherche.] 

1.  Ord.  Lany.:   The  act  of  inquiring  diligently 
and  carefully  into  any  subject,  facto,  or  principles ; 
diligent  inquiry  or  investigation ;  laborious  or  con- 
tinued search  after  truth. 

"  And  still  their  long  researches  met  in  this 
Thiatmthof  truths,  which  nothing  can  refel." 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  il.  86. 

2.  Mutic:  An  extemporaneous  performance"  on  the- 
organ  or  pianoforte,  in  which  the  leading  tht>mes  or 
subjects  in  the  piece  to  which  it  serves  as  prelude 
are  suggested  and  employed. 

re  sear5h  ,  f.  t.  [Fr.  r«cn«rcfcer.]  [RESEARCH, 
tubit.] 

1.  To  search  again;  to  examine  or  investigate- 
anew. 

2.  To  searcher  examine  into  diligently  and  care- 
fully ;  to  make  a  diligent  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion into. 

ri  ifarf h  -!r,  t.  [Eng.  retearth,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  researches ;  one  engaged  in  or  given  up  to 
research. 

"The  professional  lecturer  and  pretended  researcher." 
—Atnenaum,  April  8,  lt»6,  p.  492. 

+r£  sSar?h  ful,  a.  [English  research;  -/ti/(r).J 
Full  of  research  ;  making  research  ;  inquisitive. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      w«,     wit,     here,     camel,     h?r,     there;     pine,     pit,     lire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wn»,     i6n;     mute,     cob,     cure,     unit*,     cttr,     rtle.     full;     try,     Sfrlan.     m,    oe  =  «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  Tew. 


reseat 


3431 


reserve 


Reseda   Odor- 
ata. 


re-leat ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  teat  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  Beat  again ;  to  place  again  in  a  seat. 

"  Speak,  what  will  you  adventure  to  resent  him 
Upon  his  father's  throne  Y" 

Vryden:  Spanish  Friar,  v. 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  anew  with  seats ;  as,  to 
reseat  a  church. 

re  sect  ,  v.  (.  [Lat.  retecttu,  pa.  par.  of  reteco— 
to  cut  off:  re-=back,  again,  and«eco=tocut.l  To 
cut  or  pare  off. 

•rS-sSct',  a.  [Lat.  retecttu.]  [RESECT,  v.]  Cut 
off. 

"  Bat  give  them  durance  when  they  are  resect 
From  organized  corporeitie." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  I.,  c.  ii.,  I.  46. 
re-sec    tion,  *.    [Lat.  resectio,  from  retectut, pa. 
par. of  reseco.}    [RESECT,  v.l 

1.  i  ml.  Lang.:  The  act  of  cutting  or  paring  off. 

2.  Surg.:  The  removal  of  the  ar- 
ticular extremity  of  a  bone,  or  of 
the  ends  of  the   bones  in  a  false 
articulation. 

r$-s6  -da,  ».    [Lat.] 

Bot.:  Mignonette;  the  typical 
genus  of  Rusedacoee.  Flowers  in 
racemes.  Calyx  irregular,  mostly 
laciniated ;  stamens  ten  to  forty. 
Ovary  sessile  or  stalked,  one-celled, 
opening  at  the  top ;  stigmas  threo 
to  four.  From  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  Known  species,  twenty-six. 
One  species,  R.  phyteuma,  is  eaten 
as  a  kitchen  plant  in  Greece.  R* 
(Mlorata  is  the  Mignonette  (q.  v.). 
R.  luteola  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

r8s  S-da  -58-86,  f.pl.  [Latin  re- 
Sf<i(a);  fern,  pi  udj.  suff.  -fierce.] 

Bot. :  Weldworts,  or  RetedMM:  an  order  of  Hy- 
pOKynous  Exogens,  alliaucoC'istales.  Herbs,  rarely 
small  shrubs,  with  alternate  loaves  and  minute 
gland-like  stipules.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes. 
Calyx  many-parted;  petals  broad,  fleshy  plates 
with  lacerated  appendages  at  the  back,  unequal. 
Stamens  definite;  ovary  three-lobed,  one-celled, 
many-seeded,  usually  with  three  to  six  parietal 
placentae ;  stigmas  three,  glandular,  sessile.  Fruit 
dry  and  membranous,  or  succulent ;  seeds  several, 
reuiform.  Closely  akin  to  CapparidaceB?.  Mosth 
from  the  north  temperate  part  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, but  a  few  species  are  from  the  Cape  of 
(i(K)d  Hope  and  California.  Known  genera  six; 
species  forty-one.  (LiiuUey.)  Species  twenty.  (Sir 
J.  Hooker.) 

res    e  dad,  x.    [Lat.  resed(a) ;  Eng.  suff.-ad.] 
Bot. (pi.):  Tho  Rosedacoee.    (Lindley.) 
re  seek  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  neefc  (q.  v.).] 
To  seek  again. 

re  seize  ,  *re  seaze,  're  selfe  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  seize  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  seize  again  or  a  second  time ;  to  retake. 
"Whereupon    they    reseised    those    "tuttles   for   their 

safety." — Prynne:  Soveratgne  Power,  pV    _.,  p.  19. 

2.  To  put  in  possession  of  again ;  to  reinstate. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.45.) 

II.  Law:  To  take  possession  of,  as  of  lands  and 
tenements  which  have  been  disseized. 

rS-aeiz  -3r,  ».  [Eng.  reseiz(e);  -er.]  One  who 
seizes  again. 

r6-8Siz  -ure, ».  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  >eizur« 
(q.  v.).]  The  act  of  seizing  again ;  a  second  seizure. 

"I  moved  to  have  a  resetzure  of  the  lands  of  George 
More,  a  relapsed  recusant,  a  fugitive,  and  a  practicing 
traytor." — Bacon:  Letter  to  Cecil. 

re-sgll ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  »ell  (q.  v.).] 
To  sell  again  or  a  second  time. 

*re-s.6m  -bla-ble,  o.    [Old  French.]    Capable  or 
admitting  of  being  compared ;  comparable. 
"For  man  of  soule  reasonable. 
Is  to  an  angell  resemblable." 

Oomr:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

re  s.em  blance,  're  sem  blaunce,  «.  [O.  Fr. 
resemblance.]  [RESEMBLE.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stateof  resembling  or  being  like ; 
likeness,  similitude;  similarity  either  of  external 
form  or  of  qualities. 

2.  That  which  resembles  or  is  like  something  else ; 
a  likeness,  a  similitude,  a  representation. 

"Then  beautie,  which  was  made  to  represent 
The  great  Creator's  own  resemblance  bright." 

Sf  enter:  f.  «.,  iv!  Tilt  82. 

*3.  Likelihood,  probability. 

"What  likelihood  is  that  t  not  resemblance,  bat  a  cer- 
tainty."— Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  IT.  2. 

trS-gem  -blant,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  resembler 
=  to  resemble  (q.  v.).]  Resembling;  exhibiting 
resemblance. 


r8-  fim'-ble,  t>.  t.  A  i.  [O.  Fr.  retembkr  (Fr.  ret- 
tembler),  from  rc-  =  ag«in,  and  «emh/er=to  seem,  to 
resemble,  from  Lat.  timilo,  «i'mulo=  to  imitate,  to 
copy;  <imtfu  =  like;  Sp.  retanblar;  Ital.  ritem- 
brare,  rauembrare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  imitate,  to  counterfeit ,  to  copy. 

"The  rusticity  in  clowns  that  he  [Aristophanes]  resem- 
bleth  is  not  natural."—/*.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  774. 

2.  To  bo  like;  to  have  likeness  or  similarity  to, 
in  form,  figure,  or  qualities. 

"  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  retemble  you  in 
that."— Shakesp.:  Slenhantof  Venice,  111.  L 

*3.  To  represent  as  like  something  else;  to  com- 
pare, to  liken. 

"Tli1  other,  al  yclad  in  garments  light, 
He  did  retemble  to  him  lady  bright." 

Sl*n*er:  f.  «.,  III.  I.  51. 

•B.  Intrant,:  To  bo  suitable,  fit,  or  proper. 
"Good  actions  still  must  be  maintain'. I  with  good, 
As  bodies  nourished  with  resembling  food." 

Druden:  Poem  on  the  Coronation,  78. 

ri-S.im  -bl8r,  «.  [English  resembl(e);  -tr.]  One 
who  or  that  which  resembles. 

"He  would  have  the  name  to  eat  the  resemblers  of  man's 
volee."—  P.  Holland:  Plinu,  bk.  x.,  ch.  II. 

ri-fein  -bllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RESEMBLE.] 

rg-jem'-bllng-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  resembling;  -ly.] 
In  a  resembling  manner;  so  as  to  resemble;  simi- 
larly. 

•ri-sSm  -In-ate.  r.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  «emm- 
ate  (q.  v.).]  To  propagate  again ;  to  produce  again 
by  seed. 

"Concerning  its  [Phoenix]  generation,  that  without  all 
conjunction  it  begets  and  reseminatts  itself." — ltrt>irnr 
Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  ill 

re-8*nd  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  send  (q.  v.).] 
To  send  again  or  back. 

"I  sent  to  her,  by  this  same  coxcomb. 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  rrtrnil." 

Shakesp.:  Alts  Well  that  End*  Well,  111.  o. 

ri-jint',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  retentir  (Fr.  resientir) 
=  (1)  to  bo  sensible  of  a  thing;  (2)  to  resent :  re-= 
again,  and  8enfir=to  feel,  from  Lat.  stntiv;  Sp.  & 
Port,  retentir;  Ital.  ruenfire.J 

A.  Transitive: 

*l.  To  scent  again,  to  scent. 

*2.  To  have  a  foelingof  what  has  been  done  tons; 
to  be  sensible  of ;  to  have  a  perception  of ;  to  per- 
ceive. 

•3.  To  feel  sensibly ;  to  be  affected  by. 

4.  To  take  ill ;  to  take  or  consider  as  an  injury, 
insult,  or  affront ;  to  be  provoked  by  ;  to  show  auger 
or  displeasure  at  anything  by  words  or  acts. 

"Steps  which  Lewis  resented  as  mortal  injuries." — 
.Vniviiiliiv:  Hist.  PHI/.,  ch.  ii. 

•5.  To  give  back  to  the  senses  or  feeling ;  to  re- 
turn. 

"  Where  does  the  pleasant  air  resent  a  sweeter  heath?  " 

Drauton. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  a  certain  flavor;  to  savor. 

"Vessels  full  of  traditionary  pottage,  resenting  of  the 
wild  gourd  of  human  invention." — Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight, 
bk.  lit  ch.  i. 

2.  To  be  indignant,  to  feel  resentment. 

"To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  resenting  son." 

Pope:  Homers  lllatl,  viii.  4.11. 

rS-s.e'nt  -er,  «.    [Eng.  resent;  -er.] 
*1.  One  who  takes  anything  well  or  ill. 
2.  One  who  resents  or  feels  injuries  or  affronts 
deeply. 

rS  S.Snt  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  resent;  -ful(l).]    Fall  of 
resentment ;  inclined  or  apt  to  resent. 
"  Not  but  his  soul,  resentful  as  humane, 
Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  the  offending  train." 
Pope:  Homer's  Orfpsary,  XTii.  4M. 

rS-S.e'nt -fAl-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  resentful;  -ly.]  In 
a  resentful  manner ;  with  resentment. 

•r«-s.ent  -I-mgnt, *r«f  sent  -I  m«nt,«.  [O.  Fr.] 
Resentment. 

"  This  king  might  have  resentiment 

And  will  t' avenge  him  of  tins  injury." 

7*1111.  J    Ciril  Wars,  IT. 

re  s,ent    Ifig,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RESENT.] 
r6-S.6nt  -Ing-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  resenting;  -ty.] 
*1.  With  deep  sense,  feeling,  or  perception. 
"Nor can  I  secure  myself  from  seeming  deficient  to 
him  that  more  rese nrt'Hyfj/considersthe  usefulness  of  that 
treatise."— More:  Phil.  Writings  (Gen.  Pref.). 

2.  With  resentment ;  resentfully. 
trS-§5nt  -Ive,  a.    [Eng.  retent;  -ire.]    Quick  or 
ready  to  resent ;  resentful. 

"  Instant  from  the  keen  resenttve  north    .    .    . 
The  guardian  army  came." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iT.  1,018. 


•rf-| int  -liil,  a.  [Eng.  retenl;  -U**.\  Without 
resentment. 

"Too  late  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 
Hath  taught  the*  this  resentlets  part." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Trlirmaln,  II.  B. 

ri-fint  -mint,  >.  [Fr.  rrurntimrnt.]    [RESENT.] 

•  I .  A  feeling  again  of  what  has  been  done  to  us, 
without  it.-  being  implied  that  the  emotion  is  that 
of  anger;  perception, feeling,  conception. 

"Sadnes*  does  In  some  cases  become  a  Christian,  as 
being  an  Index  of  •  .  .  .  wise,  proper  resentment  at 
things."—  J.  Tailor:  Sermon  2S,  pt  If. 

•2.  The  taking  of  a  thing,  well  or  ill :  a  taking 
well ;  a  strong  feeling  or  perception  of  good  ;  grati- 
tude. 

"That  thanksgiving  whereby  we  should  express  an 
affectionate  resentment  of  our  obligation  to  him."— Bar- 
roir.-  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  aer.  ft. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  resenting ;  the  fmlings  of 
one  who  resents  an  injury,  affront,  Ac. ;  a  deep  sense 
of  injury,  accompanied  with  anger;  strong  dis- 
pleasure or  anger. 

"  Kesentmenl  check'd  the  struggling  sigh." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  L  9. 

•ris  -Jr-4t«,  v.  I.  [Latin  re*erattu,  pa.  par.  of 
retero:  re-=back,  and  tfro=t»  fasten  with  a  bolt, 
to  bar.]  To  unlock,  to  open. 

"The  rrsertttiiiu  operation  of  sublimate." — Boyle: 
Works,  ill.  78. 

tri-$8rv  -tn;e,  «.  [Latin  re«er»a»ui,  pr.  par.  of 
re«ert»=to  reserve  (q.  v.).]  Reservation. 

"The  reserrance  of  our  rights  and  titles." — Burn*/.- 
Recants,  vol.  II.,  bk.  I.,  No.  60. 

r8§  8r-vl  -tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  rest rva- 
tio,  from  Latin  rfoenvi/u*.  pa.  par.  of  r«*ertv>=to 
reserve  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  reservation;  Ital.  rUertxizione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  reserving  or  keeping  back;  reserve; 
the   concealment   or   keeping  back  of  something 
from  disclosure. 

'2.  The  act  of  reserving,  keeping  back,  or  with- 
holding. 

"  When  a  Innded  estate  is  sold  wilh  a  reservation  of  a 
perpetual  rent."—  Smith  Wealth  of  Xations,  bk.  t.,  oh.  v. 

3.  That  winch  is  reserved,  kept  back,  or  withheld  ; 
something  not  expressed  or  disclosed,  or  not  given 
up  or  brought  forward. 

"Ev'n  then  she  cries,  the  marriage  vow 
A  mental  reservation  must  allow." 

l>rit<len-  Juvenal,  «t.  vi. 

4.  A  tract  of  public  land  reserved  for  schools,  the 
use  of  Indians,  etc. 

5.  The  state  of  being  treasured   up,  or  kept  in 
store ;  custody,  reserve. 

II.  Law:  A  clause  or  part  of  an  instrument  by 
which    something   is   reserved,    not    conceded   or 
granted  ;  a  proviso. 

•F  (lj  Mental     Reservation:     [MENTAL-BE8EKVA- 

TION.1 

(2)  Papal  Reservation : 

Ckurcn  Hist.:  A  practice  introduced  by  John 
XX11.  and  continued  by  Clement  VI.  and  Gregory 
XL,  of  reserving  to  the  Holy  See  tho  power  of  elect- 
ing bishops,  formerly  possessed  by  tho  clergy  and 
people  of  tno  several  cities.  Reservations  were 
abolished  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  March  25, 
1436. 

(3)  Re*erra/ioti  of  the  Eucharist: 

Ecclesiol.  of  Church  Hitt.:  The  practice  in  the 
Roman  and  Oreek  Communion  of  reserving  the 
Eucharist  for  the  sick.  Among  the  Latins  it  is  also 
reserved  for  Exposition  and  tho  adoration  of  the 
people,  and  for  Benediction.  The  reserved  Eucha- 
rist is  kept  in  a  tabernacle  (a.  v.),  usually  on  the 
high  altar,  but  in  some  churches  in  a  side  chape). 
The  Greeks  reserve  the  Eucharist  in  a  place  behind 
the  altar,  called  artophorion.  In  both  communions 
a  light  is  kept  burning  before  the  place  in  which 
tlio  Eucharist  is  reserved.  In  the  English  Prayer- 
Hixik  there  is  a  rubric  directing  that  if  any  of  the 
consecrated  elements  remain,  "the  prii>.-t  and  Kiich 
other  of  the  communicants  as  he  shall  then  call 
unto  him,  shall  immediately  after  t  he  blessing  rever- 
ently eat  and  drink  the  same."  In  some  Ritualistic 
Churches,  however,  the  Eucharist  is  reserved,  and  a 
lamp  kept  burning  before  it.  In  such  cases  those 
passing  the  altar  genuflect. 

ri-»irv'-»\-tIve,  «.  [English  r«err(e);  -o/it*.] 
Tending  to  reserve  or  keep;  reserving,  keeping. 

r8-»8rv  -a-t8r  f,  t.  [Low  Lat.  re«ertx»<orium, 
from  Lat.  restrratut,  pa.  par.  of  re*enx>=to  reserve 
(q.  v.).]  A  place  in  which  things  are  reserved  or 
kept ;  a  reservoir. 

"They  might  well  be  the  reserratoHcs  where  Pliny 
•ays  that  camels  do  a  long  time  keep  the  water  which  they 
drink."— Rat:  On  tne.  Creation,  pt.  II..  B  ». 

rfi-gSrre',  v.  t.  [Fr.  ristrver,  from  Lat.  rewrw= 
to  keep  back:  re-=back,  and»ertx>=to  keep;  Sp.  * 
Port,  renerrar;  Ital.  ritervare.] 


boll,    boT;     p6ut,    jowl;     cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.      -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -s.lon  =  ihun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     d»L 


reserve 

1.  To  keen  back  for  future  use ;  to  keep  in  store ; 
lo  withhold  from  present  use;  to  keep  back  for  a 
time;  to  keep  or  reiain  for  some  special  use  or  per- 
son.    (Oenetit  xxvii.  36.) 
•2.  To  guurd;  to  keep  safe;  to  preserve. 

"This  Is  the  perwon  I  have  reserved  alive." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

t3.  To  make  an  exception  of;  to  except. 

"ThU  same  decree,  which  so  remarkably  reserves  the 
abstinence  from  blood."— Up.  llorsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  22. 

ri  s8rve  , «.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  reserva;  Ital.  riterva, 
riterba.\    |  RESERVE,  t1.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  reserving,  keeping  back,  or  with- 
holding; reservation. 

2.  That  which  is  reserved,  kept  back,  or  retained 
for  future  use  or  disposal. 

"The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  carried 
likewise  a  reserve  in  some  other  vessel  for  a  continual 
supply." — Ttllotson. 

3.  Something  kept  back  or  withheld  in  tho  mind 
from  disclosure ;  a  reservation. 

"  However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general  scheme, 
it  is  still  with  certain  reserves  and  deviation),  and  with  a 
salvo  to  hiaown  private  judgment."— Addlson:  Freeholder. 

4.  The  habit  of  keeping  back  or  restraining  the 
feelings;  self-imposed  restraint  in  speaking  or  act- 
ing; closeness  or  caution  in  speaking  or  acting; 
caution  or  coldness  toward  others. 

5.  An   exception   or   reservation ;    anything    ex- 
cepted. 

"As  if  the  thought  were  bat  a  moment  old, 
That  I  must  yield  myself  without  reserve." 

Woranoorth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

*6.  Prohibition. 

"la  knowledge  so  despised? 
Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taster" 

Hilton:  r.  L.,  v.  61. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bank.:  That  proportion  of  the  capital  which  is 
kept  in  hand  to  meet  average  liabilities,  and  which 
is  therefore  not  employed  in  discounts  or  loans. 

"To  help  the  Bank  to  keep  a  strong  reserve  now." — Lon- 
don Kveniny  .Standard. 

2.  Calico-print.:  A  method  of  calico-printing  in 
which  tho  white  cloth  is  impressed  with  figures  in 
resist  paste,  and  is  afterward  subjected  first  to  a 
cold  dye,  as  tho  indigo  vat,  and  then  to  a  hot  dye- 
bath,  the  effect  being  the  production  of  white  or 
colored   spots    upon  a  blue   ground.    Called    also 
Rnsist-style. 

3.  Law:  The  same  as  RESERVATION  (q.  v.). 

4.  Mi  lit  in- 1/: 

(1 )  A  body  of  troops  kept  for  any  emergency :  that 
portion  of  an  army  drawn  up  for  battle  wuich  is 
reserved  to  support    tho   other  linos  as  occasion 
roqalrm, 

(2)  Formerly  applied  to  any  troops  that  could  be 
improvised  for   service    if   the  field    armies   were 
destroyed.    Now  it  refers  rather  to  those  soldiers 
who,  after  having  enlisted  for  a  certain  period  of 
service,  have  been  a  certain  time  with  the  colors, 
and  then  have  boon   passed  into  the  Reserve,  in 
which  they  are  at  any  time  liable  to  be  recalled  to 
the  colors  until  thoir  full  period  of  enlistment  has 
expired.    (Kng.) 

"  The  Queen's  proclamation  calling  out  the  reserves." — 
London  l*iUn  Telfaraph. 

(3)  A  magazine  of  warlike  stores  situated  between 
an  army  and  its  Iwse  of  operations. 

t.  Ttvol. :  Tho  Discipline  of  the  Secret.  (See  note 
F  to  Newman' t  Apol.,  od.  1*73.)  [DISCIPLINE,  •., 
1T(l).] 

"The  principle  of  reserve  is  also  advocated  by  an 
admirable  writer  In  two  numbers  of  the  'Tracts  for  the 
Times.'  " — Card.  Xeu>mnn  AjMtoola  (ed.  1873),  p.  269. 

reserve-forces.  •.  pi. 

Mil.:  Those  troops  which,  by  tho  terms  of  their 
engagement  with  the  State,  compulsory  or  other- 
wise, are  liable  to  be  at  once  recalled  to  the  field 
army  in  case  of  war.  In  the  United  States  the  Na- 
tional (tuard  is  subject  to  call  for  immediate  duty. 
In  Germany  the  men  serve  three  year-  in  tho  active 
army  and  four  in  the  reserve  ;  in  France,  four  years 
in  tin;  army  reserve  and  five  years  in  the  territorial 
or  hume  service  reserve.  In  England  the  reserves 
are  composed  of  the  Army  reserve,  that  is,  of  men 
enli-ted  for  twelve  yenr^.  who  have  only  passed  a 
portion  of  that  time  with  the  colors,  and  of  the 
Militia  reserve  who  have  agreed  for  an  extra  re- 
taining fee  to  servo  in  the  army,  at  home  or  abroad, 
if  called  out  for  duty. 

reserve-materials,  t. pi. 

/:  •'  Materials  held  in  reserve  by  a  plant  till 
required  at  some  particular  part  of  tho  organism. 
Wl not  immediately  needed,  assimilated  sub- 
stances are  transported  to  reservoirs  of  reserve 
ii:  ii  rials.  (Thome.) 
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ri  (jSrved  ,  pa.  imr.  &«.    [RESEBVS,  t'.] 

A.  At  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Kept  backer  retained  for  another  or  for  future 
use ;  retained.  (TVnnjruoM :  In  ilemnriam,  Ixxxv.  52.) 

2.  Marked  by  reserve;  backward  in  comraumcat- 
inK  one's  thoughts ;  cold,  distant ;  not  upon  or  froo ; 
shy. 

II.  Her.:  <'ontrary  to  the  usual  way  and  posi- 
tion. 

reserved-cases, «.  pi. 

Roman  Tlwil.:  Certain  sins,  the  power  to  ab- 
solve from  which  is  marred  to  some  ecclesiastical 
superior,  as  the  ordinary  of  a  diocese,  a  prelate  of 
a  religious  order,  or  tins  Pope,  so  thatordinary  con- 
fcs-ors  cannot  deal  with  them.  The  sin  may  al-o 
have  an  ecclesiastical  censure  attached  to  it,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  those  reserved  to  the  Pope. 
Only  those  cases  are  reserved  where  the  sins  are 
grievous,  external,  certain,  and  complete  in  their 
Kind.  In  English  and  American  dioceses  very  few 
cases  are  reserved,  and  those  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence. 

reserved-list,  «. 

Ifaral :  A  list  of  officers  on  half-pay,  and  removed 
from  active  service,  but  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
serve  in  the  event  of  there  being  an  insufficient 
number  of  officers  on  the  active  list.  (Eng.) 

r8-S.8rv -8d-lyS  adr.  [Eng.  reserved;  -ly.]  In  a 
reserved  manner;  with  reserve;  not  openly,  freely, 
or  frankly :  cautiously,  coldly. 

"  I  charge  you  bear  yourself  reservedly  to  him." 

Drytlen:  Tempest,  iii. 

ri-S.e'rv  -Sd-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  reserved;  -net».}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  reserved;  want  of  open- 
ness or  frankness ;  reserve,  caution,  closeness. 

"Where  U  that  ancient  seriousness  and  reservednessf" 
— Sharji:  Serni'nis,  vol.  ii.,  Ber.  1. 

rSs,  8r  ve6  ,  «.    [  Eug.  renerv(e) ;  -««.] 

Law :  One  to  whom  anything  is  reserved. 

rS-gSrv  -8r,  s.  [Eng.  reterv(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  reserves. 

"I  am  no  rrserver  of  my  good  will  till  the  last."— 
Wottoii .-  Remain*,  p.  370. 

rS-s,8rv -1st,  s.  [Eng.  reterv(e);  -i»f.]  A  soldier 
belonging  to  th.i  reserve.  (Eng.) 

"To  discharge  the  reservists  from  the  colon  as  soon  as 
practicable." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

r8s  8r  volr  (olr  as  war),  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  rewrvatorium=tt  reseryatory  (q.  v.K] 

1.  A  place  where  auvthing  is  kept  in  store ;  specif., 
a  ponu  or  artificial  lake  where  water  is  collected 
and  stored  for  use  when  wanted,  as  to  supply  a  city 
or  canal,  drive  a  mill,  or  the  like. 

"The  vant  reservntr,  in  season*  of  drought  (for  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  immoderate  rains  and  drought  the  climate 
was  liable)  supplied  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country 
with  water."—/fp.  llorsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Ber.  29. 

2.  Au  attachment  to  a  stove  or  range  to  hold  hot 
water. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  receptacles 
for  the  peculiar  juices  of  plants. 

TI  Common  Reservoir: 

Elect.:  A  term  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
earth,  because  the  electricity  of  all  bodies,  cot  in- 
sulated, tends  to  pass  to  it. 

re  set  (!),«.    [RESET  m, »-.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  The  act  of  resetting. 

2.  Print.:  Matter  set  up  over  again. 

rS-s8t  (2),«.  [Fr.  recette= receiving;  O.French 
recevt  —  B  retreat.] 

1.  Abode. 

2.  The  act  of  harboring,  as  an  outlaw  or  criminal. 

3.  The  receiving  of  stolen  goods. 

re  set   (l),t'.f.    [Pref.  n?-,and  Eng.  set  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  set  again;  as,  to  retet  a  dia- 
mond. 

2.  Print. :  To  set  up  again,  as  a  page  of  matter. 
r«-i*t  (2),  v.  t.    [RESET  (2),..] 

Scott  Lair:  To  receive  and  harbor,  as  an  outlaw 
or  criminal ;  to  receive,  as  stolen  goods. 

re  set  ta  ble,  a.  [English  retet  (1),  v.;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  reset. 

r«  B8t-Wr  (1).  «.    [Eng.  reietM,  v. ;  -«r.]    One 

who  reset*  or  replaces. 
r8-s8t-t«r(2),».    [Engr<-«/ (2),  v.;  -fr.] 
Scots  Lair:  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods;  one  who 

harbors  an  outlaw  or  criminal. 

re  set  tie.  r.  1. 1  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  n-ttle, 
v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  TVniui'fi'iv; 

\.  To  settle  again. 

2.  To  install  again,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  settle  or  be  installed,  as  a  minis- 
tor  of  the  gospel,  a  second  time. 


residence 

r8  s8t   tie  mint,  s.    [Eng.  resettle;  -mmt.\ 

1.  The  act  of  settling,  composing,  or  arranging 
again. 

"A  full  resettlement  of  lordtthip  and  propriety  through 
the  realm."—  H'otlon:  Hemaini,f.  103. 

2.  Tho  act  of  settling  or  colonizing  again  or  anew. 
"In  their  resettlement  In  the  holy  land."— Bp.  Hartley 

Sermons,  vol.  i.,  Ber.  8. 

3.  Tho  act  of  installing,  as  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, a  second  time. 

4.  The  state  of  nettlin-r  or  subsiding  again. 
"Some  roll  their  cask  I  >  mix  it  with  the  lees,  and  after 

a  rfneltlemeut,  they  rack  ii'  —Mortimer. 

re  shape  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  shape,  v. 
(q.  v.)  ]  To  shape  or  give  form  to  anew. 

"It  is  a  scene  that  tho  darkness  enables  the  fancy  to 
reshape." — London  Dally  Telegraph. 

*r8-share  .  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  share,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  share  again. 

"  Lusting  to  rtshare 
Hirsonne."  Davtes:  Mterocosmos,  p.  66. 

re  Ship  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ship,  v.  (q.v.)J 
To  ship  again;  to  put  on  board  a  -hip  a  second 
time;  to  ship  what  hus  been  conveyed  by  water  or 
imp'.irtod. 

re  ship  -mSnt,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  thipment 
(q.  V.).] 

1.  Tho  act  of  reshipping;  the  shipping  for  expor- 
tation that  which  has  been  imported. 

2.  That  which  is  reshipped. 

*rS  -sl-anc,e,  ».    [KESIANT.]    Residence,  abode. 

*re  si  ant,  *  re  se  ant,  *  re-si-aunt,  a.  &  t. 
[Fr.  rcieaiif,  t.**  nut.  from  Lat.  retidentem,  accus. 
of  r6sid0iU9 resident  (q.  v.).] 

A.  An  adj.:  Residing,  dwelling;  present  in  a  place. 
"  Any  Englishman  r.M/anf  inthatcountrey." — Hackltiyl: 

Voyage*,  i.  473. 

B.  Aumibst. :  A  resident,  a  dweller. 
reslant-rolls,  s.  pi. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  Rolls  containing  the  names  of  the 
resiants  or  residents  in  a  tithing.  &c.,  which  were 
called  over  by  the  steward  on  holding  a  court-leet. 

re  side  ,  v.  i.  [  Fr.  retider,  from  Lat.  re«id«o=to 
remain  behind,  to  reside:  r*-=back,  and  sfdeo=io 
sit;  Sp.  regidir;  Ital.  ritedere.'] 

1.  To  dwell  permanently  or  fora  length  of  time; 
to  have  one's  home  or  settled  abode;  to  abide  con- 
tinuously or  for  a  lengtheuod  period. 

"How  can  God  with  such  resldel" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  284. 

2.  To  abide  or  be  inherent  in,  as  a  quality ;  to  in- 
here. 

"  I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet, 
Fit  in  that  softer  bosome  to  reside." 

Ben  Jonson:  Epigram  75. 
•3.  To  stay,  to  wait. 

"  Far  from  your  capital  my  ship  resides." 

I'i'iif.  Homer's  Otlyssey,  i.  237. 

*4.  To  sink ;  to  fall  to  the  bottom ;  to  subside ;  to 
settle,  as  liquors. 

r8s,  -I-d8n9e,  subft.  [Fr.,  from  rfsident= resident 
(q.  v.) ;  Span.  &  Port,  residencia;  Ital.  residenziat 
residenza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  residing,  abiding,  or  dwell- 
ing in  a  place  for  a  length  of  time. 

2.  A  remaining  or  continuing  where  one's  duties 
lie;  specif.,  the  continuing  of  a  parson  or  incum- 
bent in  his  benefice.    (Opposed  to  noti-residence.) 

3.  An  abode  or  dwelling-place ;  specif.,  the  place 
where  a  person  resides  or  dwells  permanently  or  for 
a  continuance  of  time;  one's  borne,  dwelling,  or 
abode, 

4.  That  in  which  anything  rests  or  abides  perma- 
nently. 

"  Within  the  infant  rind  ot  this  small  flower. 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

*.">.  A  falling  or  subsiding  to  tho  bottom;  that 
which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  liquors;  the  residuum 
of  a  body  after  any  destructive  operation. 

"Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  ordinary 
residence  or  settlement  of  liquors." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hint., 

in, 

II.  /.""•:  The  length  of  time  which  a  person  shall 
remain  within  the  limits  of  a  state  in  order  to  give 
him  a  legal  residence  there,  varies  in  the  different 
Commonwealths,  each  government  heint?  the  judges 
til  the  qualifications  necessary  to  entitle  H  denizen 
to  claim  permanent  residence  within  its  hound  < 
An  alien  who  desires  to  become  a  naturali/ed  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  must  prove  a  residence  of 
five  years  in  the  country  previous  to  admittance  to 
tho  rights  of  adoption. 
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residency 

r8s.  -I-den-c^,  s.  [Eng.  rfsidenc(e)  ;  -».]  The 
official  residence  of  a  representative  British  Resi- 
dent at  the  court  of  a  native  prince  in  India  :  also 
a  name  trm'ii  to  a  Dutch  commercial  colony  or 
province  in  tho  East  Indies. 

re's,  -I-dent,  *res-y-dent,  adj.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par. 
of  r<?a/</er=to  reside  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  residents; 
Jtal.  residente,  rittedente..] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  n  residence,  alx>de,  or  dwelling;  dwell- 
ing; having  u  seator  abode. 

41  Hath  MO  IIML;'  beeu  ,  >*'•/•  «r  in  France." 

JiAufcrjji.:   Hrnrn  I'/.,  «.  /.,  111.  4. 

*2.  Fixed,  firm. 

"  The  watery  pavement,  la  not  stable  and  resident  like  a 
rock."—  Jer.  Taylor. 

B.  A»  substantive: 

1.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  permanently  or  for  a 
length  of  time  in  a  place  ;  a  resider. 

2.  The  minister  or  agent  of  a  state  residing  at  a 
foreign  court.    Me  is  of  a  rank  inferior  to  an  ambas- 
sador. 

"  The  Burmese  Government  in  prepared  to  receive 
another  resident  on  the  same  footing.  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*r8B.'-I-dent-Sr,  ».    [English  resident;  -er.]    One 
who  resides  ;  a  resident. 
rSs.-1-dSn  -tial  (tl  as  Sh),  a.    [English  resident; 


rSs.-1 
ial.\ 
1.  Pe 


Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  residence  or  resi- 
dents. 

2.  Of  tho  nature  of  a  residence;  containing  a 
residence. 

"The  farm  attached  to  Mr.  Howard's  residential  estate." 
—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

res  I  den  tiar  f  (tl  as  sli>,  'res  1  den  si 
&r-y,  a.  &  8.  [Low  Lat.  residentiarius.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  or  keeping  residence. 

"Christ  was  the  conductor  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
land  of  Canuau,  and  their  residentiary  guardian."  —  Store. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.Lana.:  A  resident.    (Coleridge.) 

Z.  Kccles.:  An  ecclesiastic  who  keeps  a  certain 
residence;  a  canon-residontiary  (q.  v.).  (Eng.) 

rSs  I  dSn  -tiar  y-shlp  (U  as  sh),  ».  [English 
residentiary;  -ship.}  Tho  position  or  office  of  a 
residentiary. 

"A  residentiarynhtp  in  the  church  of  Lincoln."  —  Wood: 
fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  i.  (J.  Williams.) 

rSs,  -I-dent-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  resident;  -ship.]  Tho 
functions  or  dignity  of  a  resident  ;  the  office  or 
position  of  a  resident. 

"The  residents/tip  at  London  for  the  city  of  Ham- 
1>nrg."  —  Wood:  Athenas  Oron..  vol.  i.  (Haak.) 

r8-8ld  -Si,  subst.  [Eng.  resid(e);  -er.]  One  who 
resides  ;  a  resident. 

"  We  being  person*  of  considerable  estates  in  the  king- 
dom, and  renders  therein."—  Swift:  Advertisement  against 
Wood. 

rS-B,Id  -u-al,  a.  4  s.  [Lat.  rc«i'rfuiw=remaining, 
from  res«ieo=to  remain,  to  reside  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
Tesidue;    remaining  after  a  part  has  beeu  taken 
away  or  dealt  with. 

B.  Aasitbititnth'e: 

Math.  :  An  expression  which  gives  tho  remainder 
•of  a  subtraction,  as  a—  6. 

residual-air,  s. 

Physiol.:  Air  still  remaining  in  the  lungs  after 
the  most  forcible  expiratiou. 

residual-analysis,  s. 

Math.  :  A  branch  of  analysis  which  proceeds  by 
-taking  the  difference  of  a  function  in  two  different 
states,  and  then  expressing  the  relation  between 
.this  difference  anil  the  difference  of  the  correspond- 
ing states  of  the  variable. 

residual-charge,  s. 

Elect.:  Electric  residue.    [RESIDUE,  T;.] 

residual-figure,  «. 

Geom,:  The  figure  remaining  after  subtracting  a 
less  from  a  greater  figure. 

residual-magnetism,  s.    [REMAXEXT-MAGXET- 

I3H.J 

residual-quantity,  s. 

Algebra:    A  binomial  connected  by  the  sign  — 
•(minus)  ;  as,  a  —  6,  u  —  \«,  4c. 
residual-root,  «. 
Alg.  :   Tho  root  of  a  residual  quantity;  as,  ^a  —  6. 

rg-sld'-n-a-ry',  a.  [Lat.  rcxiiiitiiH.]  [RESIDUE.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  residue  or  a  part  remaining; 

•forming  a  residue  or  portion  not  dealt  with. 
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residuary-devisee, «. 

I  .a  ii-:  Tlie  person  named  in  the  will  who  is  to  take 
all  the  real  property  remaining  over  above  tho 
other  devises. 

residuary-gum,  ».  Candle-pitch  or  chandler's 
gum. 

residuary-legatee,  «. 

Law:  The  legatee  to  whom  is  bequeathed  the 
residue  of  (,'ooiis  and  personal  estate  after  deduct- 
ing all  the  debts  and  specific  legacies. 

"When  all  the  debu  and  particular  legacies  are  dis- 
charged, the  surplus  or  residuum  must  be  paid  to  the  re. 
tidtuiry  legatee,  if  any  be  appointed  by  the  will."  — 
Blaakstune :  Comment.,  bit.  ii.,  oh.  32. 

rSs,  I  due.'res  1  dew,  ».  [Fr.  rl«><u,fmin  Lat. 
r.'.s-iWiiriii,  neut.  sing,  of  r<*fi/duu«=reimiining.  from 
rr«i'rfrij  =  U>  remain,  to  reside  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  it  Italian 
residua.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  That  which  remains  over  after  a 
part  is  taken,  removed,  destroyed,  or  dealt  within 
any  way;  that  which  is  left  over;  the  remainder, 
th  n  rest. 

2.  Law:  That  which  remains  over  of  a  testator's 
estate  after  payment  of  all  debts  and  legacies. 

U  Electric  residue :  (See  extract.) 

"  Whena  fLeyden]  jar  has  been  discharged  and  allowed 
to  stand  a  short  time,  it  eihibitxa  second  charge,  which  is 
called  the  electric  residue."— Oanot:  t*hysics  (ed.  Atkin- 


ri-Qld  -u-ofif,  a.  [Lat.  residues.}  [RESIDUE.] 
Remaining  over;  residual. 

r£  §Id  u  urn,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  residuus.] 
[RESIDUE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  left  over  after  any  process 
of  separation  or  purification;  that  which  remains 
after  treatment  in  some  way  ;  a  residue. 

2.  Fig. :  The  vilest  and  most  worthless  part  of  a 
people ;  the  scum  or  dregs  of  society. 

II.  Tho  same  as  RESIDUE  (q.  v.). 

*ri  siege  ,  r.  f.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Fr.  siege=a  seat.] 
To  seat  again,  to  reseat,  to  reinstate. 

re  sign  (g  silent)  (1),  *re-signe,  <•.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
rfsigner,  from  Lat.  resigno=to  unseal,  to  annul,  to 
resign;  lit.=to  sign  back  or  again:  re-  =  back,  and 
»(£fno=to  seal,  to  mark  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  resignar;  Ital. 
risegnare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  assign  back ;  to  give  back  or  return  form- 
ally ;  to  give  up. 

"The  cardinal!  .  .  .  was  compelled  even  with  his 
owne  good  will  to  resigne  his  channcellorshlp."— Tyndal: 
Works,  p.  874. 

2.  To  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  give  or  hand 
over. 

"Willingly  resigned  nnto  him  the  honor  to  command 
the  whole  camp."— .Vorf»:  Plutaren,  p.  689. 

3.  To  commit,  to  intrust,  to  hand  over. 

"  And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge."  Stilton:  P.  L.,  ill.  6S8. 

4.  To  withdraw  from,  to  yield  in,  to  give  up,  to 
renounce ;  as,  to  resign  a  claim. 

•5.  To  intrust,  to  consign,  to  commit  to  tho  care 

6.  To  yield  or  commit  in  confidence;  to  submit, 
particularly  to  Providence. 

"What  more  reasonable,  than  that  we  should  in  all 
things  resign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God?"— Tillolson. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  give    np    a  commission,  office, 
charge,  ix>st,  or  duty ;  to  retire,  to  abdicate. 

re-8lgn  (9  silent)  (2),e.  t.  [Pref  re-,  and  Eng. 
itijn,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  sign  again. 

rS-8.IgH'-(0  silent), «.  [RESIGN  (!),».]  Resigna- 
tion. 

"And  you  havegain'd  more,  in  a  royal  brother. 
Than  yon  could  lose  by  your  resign  of  Epiro ." 

Beaum.  (t  t'let.:  Coronation,  iv.  1. 

•ri-slgn'  al  (g  silent),  «.  [Eng.  resign  (1),  T.; 
-al.]  The  act  of  resigning;  resignation. 

"Upon  hU  reslgnal  of  the  govern- 
ment."— Sanderson:  Works,  ii.  330. 

res    Ig  nant,  a.    [French.] 

HI-I-.:  Concealed.  Applied  to  a 
lion's  tail. 

•rfi-slgn-ant  (<j  silent),  subst. 
[Eng.  resipn  (l),v.;  -ant.]  A  re- 
signer.  (Hacket:  Life  of  Will- 
id  ins.  ii.  27.) 

re's  Ig  na-tion,    ».    [Fr. ;  Sp.         R.«im.nt 
re*/,*,,  */,,„.  |    [RESiqx  (l),r.] 

1.  The  act  of  resigning,  giving  np,  or  renouncing, 
as  a  claim,  office,  place,  possession,  or  charge. 

"  Deaneries  and  prebends  may  become  void,  like  a  bUh- 
npriok  by  death,  by  deprivation,  or  by  resignation  to 
,-itli.T  the  king  or  the  bishop."— Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 


resin-soap 

2.  The  quality  or  itate  of  being  resigned  or  inb- 

mi--iv":  nnroststing  and  Bubmittsivp  acquiesceni-e  ; 
quiet  .-iibnii  — ion  to  the  Divine  will,  without  dis- 
content or  murmuring. 

"la  mlyntti  n  *o  abide 
The  shock."  Hordtiforlh     ir»/l»  Hat,  iv. 

re  signed  «j  silent),  pa.  par.  ft  a.  (.amoH 
(D.f.J 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  -4«  adjective: 

1.  Surrendered,  given  up,  relinquished. 

2.  Full  of  resignation;  quietly -Mliiin~sive,  patient. 

"  Resign' d  to  live,  prepar'd  to  die." 

I-"!*.  To  Mr.  THomas  SontHtrn. 

ri  glgJX  -id  If  (g  silent),  adv.  [Bug.  resigned: 
•IH. I  In  a  resigned  manner;  submissively;  with 
resignation. 

re  s.ign  e*   (<;  silent),*.  [Eng.  resign  (I), r.  ;•»«.] 
Laic:  The  person  to  whom  anything  is  resigned. 
r6  «lgn  -!r  (g  silent),  «.  [Eng.  resign  (I),  v.; -er.] 
One  who  resigns. 

*rS  sign  mint  (g  silont),  *re  f Igne  ment,  s. 
[Eng.  resign  (1),  v. ;  -mrnt.\  The  act  of  resigning ; 
resignation. 

"That  here  I  am,  by  hl«  command  to  cure  ye, 
Nay  more,  forever,  by  hU  full  rrslynment. 

II, num.  f  Flet.:  Honslenr  Thornat,  ill.  1. 

•rS  ^lle  ,  f.  i.  [Lat.  rc«i/io=to  leap  back:  re-= 
back,  and  «oli'o=to  leap.]  To  start  back;  to  spring 
back ;  to  retreat,  shrink,  or  fly  from  a  purpo-e. 

"  I  was  so  weak  as  to  rrttlr,  and  recall  what  1  had  said." 
—Ellis:  Retractations,  <tv..  p.  18. 

re  sll  1  en?e,  re  ill  i  en  tf.  s.  [English 
resilien(t) ;  -re,  •<•».] 

H  1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  lM>ing  resilient ;  the 
act  or  state  of  leaping,  starting,  or  springing  back  ; 
the  act  of  rebounding;  elasticity. 

"The  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  from  one  eitreme 
to  another."— Johnson:  Humbler,  No.  110. 

2.  Mech.  <t  Kniin.  •  The   mechanical    work    ex- 
pended in  straining  an  elastic  body,  as  a  deflected 
beam,  stretched  spring,  <tc.,  to  the  limit  of   iU 
elasticity  ;  also  the  work  performed  by  the  body  in 
recovering  from  such  strain. 

re  sll  1  ent, «.  [Lat.  resilirns,vr.par.  of  resilto 
=  toleap  back,  to  resile  (q.  v.).]  Incfined  to  start, 
spring,  or  leap  back ;  leaping  or  starting  back  ;  re- 
bounding. 

"It  Is  not  compressible,  end  therefore  not  resilient." — 
London  Times. 

*re  sl  11  tlpn,  ».  [RESILE.]  The  act  of  starting, 
leaping,  or  springing  back  ;  resilience. 

ris.  -In,  r6f -In,  ».  [Fr.  r^«in?,  from  Lat. resina, 
from  Or.  rhetine.] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  A  widely  distributed  class  of  vogeta- 
table  substances,  characterized  by  being  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  to  different  degrees  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  soften  ing  or  molt- 
ing at  a  moderate  heat,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture burning  with  a  smoky,  luminousflame.  In  tho 
crude  condition  they  form  amorphous  masses,  hav- 
ing a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  are  either  neutral  or 
acid.  They  may  bo  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  Exuding  spontaneously  from  planto,  or  from  incis- 
ions in  the  stems  and  brunches,  as  benzoin. 

-'.  Oxidized  fossil  resin,  occurring  in  bed*  of  coal,  lig- 
nite, Ac.,  as  amber,  culoretin.  Ac. 

3.  Reiiins  extracted  from  planUby  alcohol,  as  the  resins 
of  angelica  root,  Ac. 

Some  are  employed  in  medicine,  others  in  the 
preparation  of  varnishes,  Bealiug-wax,  and  similar 
substances.  [RosIN,«.J 

1)  Resin  of  C'arana  is  from  Bursera  acuminata; 
Resin  of  Coumia  from  Idea  ambrosiaca;  Resin  of 
Guaiacum  is  from  Guiacum  offlcinale;  Kesin  of 
Hemp,  a  resin  which  exudes  from  hemp  in  India, 
hnt  not  in  Europe;  Resin  of  Jalap  is  obtained  from 

Jalap  (q.  v.).  Resin  of  I'odophyllum  from  I'odophyl- 
iim,  and  resin  of  Scammony  from  Scammony,  by 
means  of  rectified  spirit, 
resin-bush, «. 

Hnt.:  Kuryops  speriotitsimus,  a  South  African 
couipositeplant  akin  toSonecio.  It  is  named  from  a 
gummy  exudation  often  seen  on  the  stem  and  leave*. 

resin-gland,  ». 

Dot.:  A  gingle  cell,  or  a  small  group  of  cell*, 
secreting  or  containing  resin.  • 

resin-passage,  *. 

Dot. :  A  receptacle  for  resin  extending  to  a  con  -  id- 
erable  length  through  the  parenchyma.  Found  in 
the  Conifene. 

resin-soap, «. 

Chem.:  A  soft  soap  prepared  by  dissolving  an 
acid  resin  in  caustic  soda  or  potash,  or  in  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  dry  ness. 


D611     b<Sy-     pout,    J<Jwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,hl«;     sin.    as;     expect,     JCenophon.     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -«ion  =  »hfin.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  ihn». 


resinaceous 
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ris.  In  i  ceoBs  ice  a-  sh>,  <i.  [Let.  rrsinacr-iu, 
from  re*ma=  resin.]  Having  the  quality  or  nature 
of  resin;  resinous. 

re's  In  a  pit  1C,  a.  [Lat.  retina:  p(etas~)it(ts), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.J  (See  the  compound.) 

reslnapltic-acld,  «. 

Chemistry  :  A  crystallizable  acid  resin,  obtained, 
together  with  other  products,  from  the  root  of 
Tussitago  petasites.  (Watts.) 

ris.  -In-ate,  «.    [Eng.  rerin;  •ate.'} 

Chem.([il.)  :  A  general  name  for  the  salts  of  the 
acids  obtained  from  turpentine,  viz.,  the  sylvates, 
the  pinates,  and  the  pimarates.  Their  general 
formula*  on-,  l'..,,H»,MOj,  aml('(uHv,M  Ot. 

re's.  -ln-eln,  re?  In  6ne,  «.  [Eng.  reiin;  -tin, 
-one.  | 

Chemistry:  Fremy's  name  for  the  hydrocarbon 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  colophony. 

re's  In  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rain;  -if.]  Pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  resin. 

rSs,  In-lf  -Jr-Ofis,  «.  [Lat.  re«fna=resin  ;  fero— 
to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oil*.]  Pro- 
ducing, bearing,  or  yielding  resin. 

ri  s.ln-1-fI-ca  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  re«ina=resin,  and 
faci»=io  make.]  The  act  or  process  of  treating 
with  resin. 

re'-S.In'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  rc«Yna=resin,  and/orma 
=  form.  |  Having  the  form  of  resin. 

r6-8lnk  ,  v.  t.  or  >'.  (Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  link,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  sink  again. 

"I  brake  my  TOW  and  me  resuncke  insinne." 

Davtcf:  Muse's  Sacrifice,  p.  29. 

rif-In-A-i  pref.  [Kt-ix.  1  Connected  with  or 
pertaining  to  resin. 

reslno-electric,  a.  Capable  of  being  negatively 
electrified,  in  the  same  manner  as  amber  and  other 
resins. 

r<5s.  In  old.  a.  [Lat.  re»in(nl  =  resin.  and  Greek 
../....;  f.  inn.  appearance.]  Resembling  resin. 

res,    In  one,  s.    [RESIXEIN.) 

re's,  -in-ons,  a.  [Fr.  resineux,  from  r£«me=resin; 
Lat.  ri  *i  «<«  us.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  resin  ; 
of  the  nature  of  resin  ;  prepared  or  obtained  from 
rosin  ;  like  resin. 

"Something  of  a  gammon*  orreslnous  nature."  —  Boyle: 
Work*,  v.  69. 

resinous-electricity,  subst.  [NEGATIVE-ELEC- 
TRICITY.] 

re's.  In-OfiS-lf,  odr.  [English  resinout;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  resinous  body  ;  by  means  of  resin  ; 
as,  resinously  electrified. 

re's.  In  o&s-ne'ss,  subit.  [Eng.  resinous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resinous. 

reg  In  y1,  a.  [Eng.  rain;  •>/.]  Like  resin;  res- 
inous. 

tris-l-pls  -cence,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  resipis- 
t->  ntm,  from  resipiscens,  pr.  par.  of  re4i'pt*co=to 
recover  one's  senses;  incept,  of  rc«ipio=to  savor, 
to  taste  well:  w-  =  again,  and  sapio—to  taste,  to 
have  taste,  sense,  or  discernment.]  Wisdom  after 
1  1n-  fact  ;  change  to  a  better  frame  of  mind  ;  repent- 
ance. 

r£  slBt  ,  •.    [RESIST,  r.  J 

1.  Dyeing:  A  material  applied  to  cotton  cloth  to 
prevent  the  action  of  a  mordant  or  color  on  those 
portions  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  pat- 
tern. 

2.  Calico-dyrinu  :  The  process  by  which  the  resist- 
style  in  effected.    |  RESEHVE,  «.,  II.  2.] 

reslst-paste,  .-.    The  paste  nsed  in  resist-style. 

reslst-style,  «.  The  method  of  calico-printing, 
also  known  as  Reserve  (q.  v.). 

reslst-work,  ».  Calico  with  a  blue  ground  and 
white  patches  or  spots. 

ri-i.  lit  ,  're  syst,  *re-syste,  t>.  f.  A  /.  [French 
rf  sister,  from  Lat.  rr«ij/o  =  to  stand  back,  to  with- 
stand :  rr-=back,  and  *ufo=to  make  to  stand,  to 
get  ;  «?o=to  stand  ;  Spanish  &  Port,  resist  iri  Italian 
wtifttw*] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  against  ;  to  withstand  so  as  not  to  be 
moved  or  impressed  by  ;  to  counteract,  as  a  force 
by  Inertia  or  reaction  ;  to  oppose. 

"Neither  keen 
Nor  «olicl  might  rrtiii  that  edge." 

mua»:  P.  L.,  vi.  SM. 

2.  To  act  in  opposition  to;  to  oppose  actively;  to 
-t  n  vi-  against  ;  to  endeavor  to  defeat  or  frustrate. 

•  W  by  doth  he  yet  And  fault?  For  who  bath  rtiiittd  hi* 
ii.  19. 


•:i.  To  bafllo,  to  disappoint. 

"  Qod  misteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble." —  James  IT.  6. 


•1  To  be  distasteful  or  disagreeable  to ;  to  offend. 
"  By  .love,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 
These  cates  resist  me,  the  but  thought  upon." 

Shaltnp.:  Pericles,  il.  S. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make  or  offer  resistance. 

"All  the  region! 

Do  seemingly  revolt ;  and  who  resist, 
Are  mock'd  for  Taliant  ignorance." 

shakes?.:  Cortolanus,  If.  6. 

r£  8.1st  ance,  're  gist  en?e,  *re-syst-ena,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  retMence  (Fr.  resistance),  from  Lat.  resist- 
ens,  pr.  par.  of  resisto  =  to  resist  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
rrsistencia;  Ital.  resistenza:  Low  Lat.  resistentia.] 

1.  iii-it.  Lang.:  The  act  of  resisting;  opposition. 
Resistance  may  be  either  active  or  passive :  active, 
.. -  in  the  exertion  of  force  to  stop,  repel,  defeat,  or 
counteract  progress,  motion,  or  design ;  passive,  as 
that  of  a  fixed  body  which  interrupts  or  stops  the 
passage  of  a  moving  body. 

"Resistance  is  justifiable  to  the  penon  of  the  prince 
when  the  being  of  the  state  is  endangered." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  I,  ch.  7. 

2.  Electricity:  The  opposition  offered  by  any  con- 
ductor to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  [OHM.] 

3.  Physic*:  \  power  by  which  motion  or  a  tend- 
ency to  motion  in  any  body  is  impeded.  If  a  weight 
be  placed  upon  a  beam  which  bears  it  up,  the  force 
which  does  so   is   the  resistance  opposed    to   its 
further  descent.    The  resistance  of  the  water,  which 
is  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  a  cork,  causes 
the  latter  to  keep  the  surface  instead  of  sinking  to 
bottom.    The  resistance   of  the   air  impedes  the 
the  movement  of  a  projectile. 

T  (1)  Solid  of  least  resistance: 

Meek. :  \  solid  of  such  a  form  as  to  experience, 
in  moving  in  a  fluid,  less  resistance  than  any  other 
solid,  having  the  same  base,  length,  and  volume; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  being  stationary,  to  offer  the 
least  interruption  to  the  progress  of  that  fluid.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  the  best  form  for  the  stem  of  a 
ship ;  in  the  latter,  for  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 

(2)  I'nit  of  resistance :  [On.M.] 

resistance-box,  *. 

Telcg. :  An  inclosing-box  for  a  resistance-coil. 

resistance-coll,  t. 

Elect.:  A  coil  introduced  into  a  circuit  to  in- 
crease the  resistance.  It  is  usually  made  of  Ger- 
man silver. 

resistance-force, «.    [RESISTING-FORCE.] 

re  s.lst  ant,  *r6-slst  -ent,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  resistene, 

pr.  par.  of  re*i»to=to  resist  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  resistant; 

Sp.  &  Ital.  nsislrnte.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Making  or  offering  resistance;   re- 
sisting. 

"The  resistant  position  of  Savonarola."  —  O.  Eliot: 
Romola,  ch.  IT, 

B.  Assubst. :  One  who  or  that  which  resists. 
"According  to  the  decrees  of  power  in  the  agent  and 

resistant,  is  an  action  performed  or  hindered."— Pearson: 
On  the-  Creed,  art.  vi. 

ri-fl8t-8r,  «.  [Eng.  resist,  v. ;  -cr.]  One  who 
resists,  opposes,  or  withstands. 

"Rebels  and  registers  against  Ood  his  ordinance  and 
Christian  pietie." — Fox:  Actes,  p.  168. 

r8-S.lst -f  ul.  a.  [Eng.  resist;  -/u/(J).]  Making 
much  resistance;  resisting  vigorously. 

r8  gist  I-bll  -l-lf,  s.    [Eng.  resistible;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistible;  capa- 
bility of  being  resisted,  opposed,  or  withstood. 

"It  is  from  corruption,  and  liberty  to  do  evil,  meeting 
with  the  resistibility  of  this  sufficient  grace,  that  one  re- 
sist* it." — Hammond. 

*2.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  resistance. 
-  "  Whether  the  rtsisttbility  of  his  reason  did"  not  equiva- 
lence the  facility  of  her  seduction." — Browne:    Vulgar 
frrors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

ri-»Ut  -l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  resist,  v.;  able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  resisted ;  that  may  or  can  bo  resisted. 

"  This,  though  potent,  yet  is  in  its  own  nature  resistible 
by  the  will  of  man."— Hale .-  Ortg.  <>J  Mankind. 

ri  s.lst  -I-ble-ngsB,  «.  [English  resistible;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistible;  resisti- 
bility. 

ri-s.  1st  -1-WJf,  adv.  [Eng.  retittib(le); -ly.]  In  a 
resistible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  resisted. 

re  gist  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    I  RESIST,  r.] 

reslsting-force, «. 

Physics:  Any  force  offering  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion or  pressure  of  a  body. 

realstlng-medlum,  «. 

1.  Onl.  Lang.:  Any  substance  which  resists  the 
passage  of  a  body  through  it. 

2.  Astronomy:  An  inconceivably  thin  medium  be- 
lieved to  retard  the  progress  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
beside*  producing  other  phenomena ;  ether  (q.  v.). 


re"  8.1st  Ing  If,  adv.  [Eng.  resisting;  -ly.}  So 
as  to  resist ;  with  resistance  or  opposition. 

"Doth  not  he,  that  lyueth  after  such  sorte,  r*ni"nr/?iy/y 
denie  Christ,  hi*  mouth  ftayeth  not  agaynst  him,  but  hr» 
life  doth."—  Udall:  1  John  ii. 

rS  8.1st  Ive,  a.  [Eng.  resist,  v. ;  -ire.]  Having 
the  power  to  resist ;  capable  of  resisting. 

"  Resistive  'gainst  the  sun,  the  rain,  or  wind." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  i.  1. 

re  8.1st  •  less,  're  slst  lesse,  o.  [Eng.  resist,  v. ; 
-less.} 

1.  Incapable  of  being  resisted,  opposed,  or  with- 
stood ;  irresistible. 

"  O'er  heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way." 

.Vllfoit:    /'.    L.,  11.  62. 

•'-'.  Incapable  of  resistance;  powerless  to  resist; 
helpless ;  without  resistance. 

"  Kesfstless,  tame. 

Am  I  to  b«  burned  up  V  Keats. 

r8-SlSt  -1888-lyS  adf.    [Eng.  resistless;  -ly.l 
1.  In  a  resistless  manner;  irresistibly. 
•2.  Without  resistance;  passively. 
"  Submit  resistlesslv  to  the  apathy  that  clogged  heart 
and  limb." — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  nxiii. 

re  8.1st  less  ness.  .iK'.*r.  [Eng  resistless;  -nrss.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistless  or  irresis- 
tible. 

re  amodtb  ,  i-. /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  smooth,  v. 
(q.  v.)  J  To  make  smooth  again  ;  to  smooth  out. 

"  That  foot-print  upon  sand. 
Which  old-recurring  waves  of  prejudice 
;'..-'.•'•'  to  nothing." 

Tennyson:  Prtnotss,  iii.  225. 

resold  ,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [RESELL.] 

rS-861  -d8r,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  solder,  v. 
(q.  y.)]  To  solder  again ;  to  make  whole  again ;  to 
rejoin. 

r8|  -6-lu-ble,  adj.  [French.]  Capable  of  being- 
resolved,  melted,  or  dissolved. 

"Ultimately  resoluble  into  a  speciality  of  modulation  or 
rhythm."—  Earle:  Philology,  8  649. 

res,  6  lu  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  resoluble;  -new.  I 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resoluble. 

"  Which  argues  the  resolublcness  of  their  constitution." 
—Buylt:  Work*,  iii.  338. 

res.    6  lute,  «.  &  s.    [Lat.  resolutus,  pa.  par.  of 
rc«o/ro=to  untie,  to  resolve  (q.  v.);  Fr.  resolu;  Sp 
resvluto.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  fixed  purpose;  determined;  constant 
in  pursuing  an  object ;  linn,  stern. 

"Ableand  resolute  Chief  of  the  State."— Jtracauluy.  Ultt. 
Eng.t  ch.  XT. 

*2.  Convinced,  satisfied,  certain. 
*3.  Convincing,  satisfying. 

"  I  (Luther]  hane  giuen  resolute  answere  to  the  first,  in 
the  which  I  persist.   —Foar:  Actes,  p.  776. 
*B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  resolute  or  determined  person ;  a  desperado- 

"  Young  Fortinbras    .     ,    . 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there 
Sbark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless  resntutes." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  L  1 

2.  Redelivery,  repayment. 

"And  ye  shall  enquire  of  the  yearly  resolutes,  deduc- 
tions, and  paiements  going  forth  of  the  same." — Bumet? 
Records,  vol.  II.,  bk.  I.,  No.  27. 

re's,  -i-lute-l?,  *res-o-lute-lle,  adv.  [Eng.  re«o- 
lute;  -ly.\  In  a  resolute  or  determined  manner; 
with  fixed  or  determined  purpose  or  perseverance; 
firmly,  constantly,  steadily;  with  unshaken  firm- 
ness of  purpose. 

"Resolutely  here  through  their  thick  squadrons  hew'd 
Her  way."  Cray/on:  Polyotbton,  s.  12. 

rij  -6  lute-nSsfl,  «.  [Eng.  resolute;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  resolute;  firmness  of  pur- 
pose ;  determination  ;  fixed  purpose. 

"  From  whom  no  resoluteness,  much  less  obstinacy,  can 
be  expected."— Boyle:  H'orki,  T.  800. 

ris.-6-lu  -tlon,  *reB-o-lu-cl-on,  *.  [Fr.  rfsolu- 
tion,  from  Lat.  resolutionem,  accus.  of  n-solutio, 
from  resolutus,  pa.  par.  of  re*o/vo=to  resolve  (q.  v.)  ; 
Sp.  resolution  ;  Itai.  resoltuione,  risolutione.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  resolving,  or 
separating  the  component  parts  of  a  body,  a.-  l<y 
chemical  means. 

2.  Tho  act  of  separating  the  parts  which  compose 
a  complex  idea. 

3.  Tin-  act  of  resolving  or  unraveling  an  intricate, 
perplexing,  or  difficult  proposition  ;  explication. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  resolved  or  dis- 
solved: solution,  dissolution. 

•5.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  relaxed ;  relax- 
alicm. 
"  The  rwoluf  Mm  and  languor  ensuing." — firovne. 


ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel.    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot. 
or.     w»re.     won     w5rk.     whd.     §6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unit*,     CUT,     rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     ce  =  «;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  Irw. 


resolutioner 

*6.  The 'determination  or  decision  of  a  cause  in  a 
court  of  law ;  judgment. 

"Nor  have  we  nil  the  acts  of  parliament  or  of  judicial 
resolutions,  which  might  occasion  tmch  alterations." — 
Hale:  Ortg.  of  Mankind. 

*7.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved  or  settled 
in  opinion;  freedom  from  doubt;  conviction,  cer- 
tainty. 

"I  would  uustate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution." 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

8.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved  or  deter- 
mined ;  a  fixed  or  settled  purpose  or  determination 
of  mind. 

"Your  resolution  cannot  hold." 

Shakesp.:  Winter'*  late,  IT.  4. 

9.  The  quality,  state,  or  character  of  acting  with 
fixed  purpose :  determination ;  fixedness  of  purpose ; 
firmness,  resoluteness. 

"How  terrible  in  constant  resolution." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.4. 

10.  A  formal  decision  or  determination  of  a  legis- 
lative or  corporate  body,  or  of  a  meeting  or  any 
association  of  individuals;   a  formal  proposition 
brought  before  a  public  body  or  meeting  for  dis- 
cussion and  adoption. 

11.  Technically: 

1 .  /  <  > "  • : 

Hi  A  solemn  judgment  or  decision. 

(2)  The  revocation  of  a  contract.    (BTmrfon.) 

2.  M'ltlti  iu<iti<-.< : 

(1)  The  operation  of  separating  any  expression 
into  factors;  that  is,  the  operation  of  finding  two 
or  more  expressions  such,  that  their  product  is 
equal  to  the  given  expression. 

(2)  Thesamo  as  SOLUTION  (q.  v.). 

3.  Med.:  The  passing  away,  without  suppuration, 
of  a  tumor  or  of  inflammation. 

4.  Music:  The  process  of  relieving  dissonance  by 
succeeding  consonance.     (Grove.) 

IT  (1)  Resolution  of  an  equation:  The  same  as 
Beductionof  an  equation. 

(2)  K&tolution  of  force*  or  of  motion : 

Mech.:  The  dividing  of  any  single  force  or  motion 
into  two  or  more  others,  which,  acting  in  different 
directions,  shall  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
given  motion  or  force.  Let  A  D 
represent  a  force;  draw  any  par- 
allelogram A  B  D  c,  having  A  D  as 
a  diagonal ;  then  by  the  Pa  rallelo- 
gram  of  Forces  (q.  y.),  the  force 
represented  by  A  D  is  equivalent 
to  two  forces  represented  by  A  B 
and  A  c  respectively.  And  since 
an  infinite  number  of  parallelograms  can  be  drawn, 
having  a  given  lino  for  their  diagonal,  any  force 
can  be  resolved  into  two  others  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  ways.  Similarly,  if  three  forces  act  upon  a 
point,  and  their  resultant  be  required,  Una  the 
resultant  of  any  two  of  them;  the  composition  of 
this  resultant  with  the  third  force  will  give  the 
resultant  of  the  threegiven  forces.  In  like  manner, 
the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  upon 
a  point  may  bo  found. 

(3)  Resolution  of  a  nebula: 

Astron. :  The  exhibition,  by  means  of  a  very  pow- 
erful telescope,  that  the  diffused  light  of  a  nebula 
is  really  that  of  a  multitude  of  exceedingly  distant 
stars. 

rSs.-0-ltt  -tion-8r,  *.    [Eng.  resolution;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  joins  in  a  resolution  or 
declaration. 

"A great  division  followed  in  the  kirk;  those  who  ad- 
hered to  these  resolutions  were  called  the  public  resolu- 
tioners."—  Bttrnet:  Hist.  Own  Time,  bk.  i. 

2.  Scottish  Church  Hist. :  When  the  Scotch,  hav- 
ing induced  Charles  II.  to  take  the  Covenant,  and 
crowned  him  king,  had  been  severely  defeated  at 
Dunbar  by  Oliver  Cromwell  (Sept.  3,  1850),  their 
Parliament    abolished   a    certain    Act   of   Classes 
which  prevented  many  royalists  entering  the  army. 
The  larger  section  of  the  Scottish  Church  approved 
of  the  step  OH  account  of  the  emergency,  a  smaller 
but  zealous  party  disapproved ;   the  former  were 
called  Resolutioners,  the  latter  Protesters.    Crom- 
well supported  the  latter.    The  sufferings  through 
•which   both   passed  after  the  restoration  in  1660 
again  fused  them  into  one. 

rgg-6-lQ  -tlon-Ist,  «.  [English  resolution;  -ist.~\ 
One  who  makes  a  resolution. 

res,  -6-ltt-Uve,  a.  [Fr.  rfsolutif;  Sp.,  Port.,  A 
Ital.  rfsolutiro.']  Having  the  power  or  quality  to 
resolve,  dissolve,  or  relax. 

re§-6-lfl  -t5r-y" ,  o.  [Fr.  rttolutoire,  from  Latin 
resolutus.]  [RE9OLUTE.J  (See  compound.) 

resolutory-condltion, «. 

Law:  A  condition  the  accomplishment  of  which 
revokes  a  prior  obligation.  ( Wharton.)  [RESOLU- 

TIVE-CONDITION.] 
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ri-«,51v-i,-bll'-I-t?  ,  i.   [Eng.  retolvM  ;  -ability.]  6.  To  determine  or  decide  by  vote  or  resolution  ; 

The  quality,  property,  or  state  of  being  resolvable;  to  pass  a  resolution. 

rosolvableness,  insolubility.  I  To  resolve  a  nebula: 

r«-!0lv  -a-  Die.  a.    [Eng.  re«oJt-(e)  ;  -a&te.J  .J'fr°"-  :  ,1°  ,llbow.  b-y  mc?n?  ol  *  ,Tery  Powerfoi 

.    ,?       ,,      ...  telescope    that   certain  nebu  n>   really   consist    of 

1.  Capable  of  being  resolved  or  separated  into  its  many  distinct  stare     [N'EBUi  t  1 

uont  parts  i  decomposable,  resoluble.       .  - 


const]  _____  t  ______  _____  .......  ______ 

2.  Capable  of  being  reduced  into  first  principles. 
"They  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  innnlta  wisdom 

and  goodnes*."—  Waterland:  Works,  v.  441. 

3.  Capable   of  being   recognized  as  constituent 
parts. 

4.  Capable  of  being  solved  ;  capable  of  solution. 

"  The  effect  is  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  causes  best  re- 
solvable  from  obserrat  ions  made  in  the  countries  them- 
selves."— Urotene:  Vulgar  Krrors. 

ri-s.5lv    a  ble  n5ss,  ».    [Eng.  resolvable;  •nets.'] 


r«-§5lT6  ,  «.    [RESOLVE,*.] 

•l.  The  act  of  resolving  or  solving;  resolution, 
solution. 
2.  That  which  is  resolved  on  : 

(1)  A  fixed  or  firm  determination  or  purpose;  a 
resolution. 

"What  watch  they  keep,  and  what  resolves  they  take." 
Pope:  Homtr-t  tlHul,  x.  864. 

(2)  The  determination  or  decision  of  a  legislative 
assembly,  meeting,  association,  Ac.  ;  a  resolution. 


The  quality;  property.br  state  of  being  resolvable!    .  r*-»«^«<».  P«- !>«•-.  or  o.    (RESOLVE,  v.}    Fixed 
resolvttbilitv  lu  a  determination;  determined,  resolute;  firm  of 

purpose. 

re-JOlve  ,  v,  t.  A  i.  [Latin  retulvo  =  to  untie,  to 
loosen,  to  melt :  re-  =  again,  and  *o/ro  =  to  loosen  ; 
O.  Fr.  resoldre;  Fr.  resoudre;  Sp.  retolver;  Italian 
resolvere,  risolvere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 


"  The  case  of  a  resolved  soldier."— Iloyle:  Works,  v.  300. 
ri  S.81V  -id-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  n-snln'd;  -/».] 
1.  In  a  resolved  or  resolute  manner ;  firmly,  reso- 
lutely;  with  resolution  or  determination. 

"  Let  us  cheerfully  and  resolvedly  apply  ourselves  to  th* 
working  out  our    salvation."— Sharp:    Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
1.  To    separate   the  component    or    constituent    ser.  6. 

parts  of;    to  reduce  to  constituent  elements;    to       *2.  So  as  to  resolve  and  clear  up  all  doubts  and 
break  up  into  component  parts.  difficulties  ;  clearly,  satisfactorily. 

»-'.  To  melt,  to  dissolve.  "Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  lea* 

Hesolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well.r.i. 
r« ;  } 81v  -id  niss, ».    [Eug.  resolved;  -nets.]  The> 


"Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 


3.  To  separate,  as  the  parts  which  compose  a  com-  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved;   resoluteness, 

plex  idea.  resolution ;  firm  determination  or  purpose. 

"Into  what  can  we  resolve  this  strong  inclination  of  "This  resolredness,  this  high  fortitude  in  sin.  can  with 

mankind  to  this  error?  "—Tillotson.  no  reason  be  imagined  a  preparative  to  its  remission." — 

•4.  To  relax.    (Spenstr:   Virgil'*  final.)  Decay  of  Piety. 

tS.  To  unravel;  to  free  from  difficulty,  perplexity!  Te-sdlV    end,  «.    [Latin  resolvendus,  tut.  pass, 

or  obscurity  ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear  of  difficulties  ;  to  par.  of  resolvo=to  resolve  (q.  v.). ) 

disentangle  ;  to  solve.  Arith. :  The  number  which  arises  from  increasing 

"But  ere  I  go  Hastings  and  Montague,  the  remainder  after  subtraction  iu  extracting  the 

Kesolve  my  doubt."  square  or  cube  root. 

Shake* p.:  Henry  IT,  Jt.  in.,  iv.  l.  re  §81v   ent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  resolvent,  pr.  par.  of 

*6.  To  free  from  doubt  or  perplexity;  to  make  retolvo  =  to  resolve  (q.v.).J 

matters  plain  to.  A.  At  adjective :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 

"  This  shall  absolutely  resolve  you."  resolving  or  dissolving ;  causing  solution. 

Xhnkesp.    Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2.  B.   At  Substantive: 

*7.  To  inform,  to  acquaint,  to  answer,  to  satisfy.  1.  Ord.  Lttna.:  That  which  has  the  power  of  re- 

"  May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now."  solving  or  causing  solution. 

Shakeip.:  Henry  vi.,  it.  111.,  ill.  2.  2.  Med. :  That  which  has  the  power  of  dispersing 

•8.  To  settle  or  fix  on  an  opinion;  to  make  ccr-  feSjS^ffl^SSig1*'"11^1*  th°  «ul>Purati°°  °* 

"  Yonng  people,  such  as  live  effeminately,  require  to  be> 
treated  with  milder  resolvents  than  those  who  livea  labor- 
ing life." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xix. 


tain. 

"  Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  IT,  It.  I.,  iii.  4. 

9.  To  fix  firmly  in  determination  ;  to  determine,  to 
decide.    (Now  only  in  the  pa.  par.) 


T  Certain  medicines  are  classed  as  Alteratives 


and  Resolvents.     Examples,  Calomel  and  Opium. 
I  am  ««lr«djo^de.th^or  dignity."^    ^  ^        ur  Mercurv,  s,lui,,gi  an.lWitnlis. 


*10.  To  make  ready  in  mind  ;  to  prepare. 

"Resolve  you 
For  more  amazement." 

Snakesp.  :   Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

11.  To  determine  on  ;  to  decide  on  ;  to  express,  as 
an  opinion  or  determination,  by  vote  and  resolu- 
tion. 

12.  To  form  or  constitute  by  vote  or  resolution; 
as,  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Alg.  :  The  same  as  to  REDUCE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Math.:  To  solve. 

3.  Mech.:  To  break  up,  as  a  force  or  mo_tion,  into 
two  or  more  forces  or  motions,  which  acting  in  dif- 
ferent directions  shall  produce  the  same  effect  as 
the  given  force  or  motion. 

"As  we  can  compound  two  forces  into  one,  so  on  the 

" 


rS-B.61v  ~ll,  «.    [Eug.  retolr(e  ),  T.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  separates,  dissolves,  or 
disperses. 

"Opium  .  .  .  If  duly  corrected  and  prepared,  prove* 
sometimesa  great  resolrer,  and  commonly  a  irreal  sndor- 
lic."-  Botle.-  Works,  ii.  188. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  solves. 

"  The  oplnionative  resolver  thinks  all  these  easie  know- 
ablee."—  Olanvlll:  Scepsis.  (Pref.) 

3.  One  who  forms  a  firm  resolution. 

res,  &  nanse,  res,  6  nan  9?.  «.  [English  reto- 
nan(t)  ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reso- 
nant ;  the  act  of  resounding. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Acoustics: 

(1)  Sound  reflected  by  a  surface  less  than 


other  hand  we  can    resolve  one  force  into  two  others."—     feet  from   the  spot  whence  it   originally   traveled. 
Todhunter:  Mechanics  for  Beginners.  8  42.  Thedirect  and  the  reflected  sounds  are  confounded. 

4.  Med.:  To  disperse  or  scatter ;  to  discuss,  as  an    but  the  one  strengthens  the  other.    [ECHO.]    Hare 


inflammation  or  a  tnmor. 

5.  Music:  To  cause  to  move  or  progress.  ;i>  a  dis-    are  not  so. 
cordant  note  to  another,  which  produces  a  satisfac- 
tory effect. 
B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  separated  into   its  component  or  con- 
stituent parts ;  to  be  ultimately  reduced. 
*2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve ;  to  become  fluid. 

"  As  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  tire." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  4. 


.  . 

walls  tend  to  be  resonant  ;  walls  hung  with  tapestty 


(2)  The  increase  of  sound  produced  by  a  sounding 
board,  or  by  the  body  of  a  musical  instrument. 

2.  Med.:  A  more  or  less  shrill  sound  heard  by 
auscultation  in  the  larynx  or  lungs  of  a  person 
speaking,  or  of  one  affected  with  chest  disease. 
[AMPHORIC.] 

resonance-body,  -. 

Music:  The  hollow  part  of  a  stringed  instrument 
which  reinforces  the  soundof  thevibratiug  strings. 

3.  To  form  an  opinion,  determination,  resolve,  or       resonance-box.  «.    A  box  open  at  one  end  with  a 
*--  -»-* =--  ^ *- -» -  * tuning-fork  affixed  to  it. 


purpose ;  to  determine  in  mind ;  to  purpose. 
"Sesolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire, 
Exert  the  noblest  privilege." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  62. 


resonance-globe,  «.    A  resonator  (q.v.). 

6-ns.nt,  a.    (Lat,rc«onaru,pr.  par.  of  rtscmo 


'""•" •«•  =to  resound  (a.  v.)  I  Fr.  r^nnan/.]    Capable  of 

4.  To  bo  settled  in  opinion;  to  bo  convinced;  to  returning  pound;  fitted  to  retarn  sound;  rcsound- 

decide.  ing ;  echoing  back. 

"  Let  men  rt  solve  of  that  as  they  please."— Locke.  "  By  speaking  into  a  rtgonant  case."— London  Time*. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bencn;     go,     gem;     tain,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


resonant-consonants 
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resonant-consonants, «. ;)(.  Xasal  consonants; 
consonants  i"  which  the  peculiar  sound  is  produced 
by  tin'  na-al  chambers  acting  as  a  resonance  cavity. 
(r'i>*t<-r:  fhyiiol.) 

r8s,  6  nant  If ,  arfr.  [Rug.  resonant;  -/#.]  In 
a  resonant  or  resounding  manner. 

rSs.  6  ni  t8r.  ».  [Lat.  resonatus,  pa.  par.  of 
raonn  =  to  resound  (q.  v.).] 

Acoustics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Prof.  Helm- 
•holtz  for  facilitating  the  analysis  of  compound 
Bounds.  Itconsists.in  it.ssimplest  form,  of  a  taiier- 
ing  tube  or  a  hollow  bulb,  spherical  or  nearly  so  in 
form,  having  an  opening  nt  one  side  for  the  air,  and 
-a  tube  adapted  to  the  ear  at  the  other.  VV  hen  the 
instrument  i-  tilted  to  one  ear,  the  other  being 
Stopped,  tones  above  or  below  the  pitch  of  the 
resonator  will  be  but  imperfectly  heard;  but  if  a 
note  be  sounded  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  or 
proper  note  of  the  resonator,  it  will  appear  greatly 

intensified. 

rS  sorb  ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  resorbeo.']    To  swallow  up. 

"By  f«te  morb'il,  and  sunk  In  endless  night." 

Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  ill. 

ri-sorb  ent.'irfj.  |  Latin  ream-bens,  pr.  par.  of 
vesorbt •<»-;  to  resorb  (q.  v.).]  Swallowing  up. 

"Resorbent  ocean's  wave."—  n'ooilhull. 
re's,  Or    Cln,  ».    [Eng.  ret(in),  and  orriii.] 
Chtnt.:  ('«H6O..    A  compound  homologous  with 
orein,  produced  "by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate 
on  many  of  the  resins.    It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  extract  of  Brazil  wood.    It 
crystallizes  in  colorless,  triclinic  prisms,  soluble  lu 
water,  melts  at  111)  ,  and  boils  at  271'. 
resorcln-phthaleln, «.    [FLUOKESCEIN.] 
rS$  or  -$In  61,  s.    [Eng.  resorcin;  -of.]    [FuTOE- 

B8CKIN.  | 

re  sorp  tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-;  Lat.  »ort(eo)=to 
Backup;  -Hon.]  Reabsorption. 

rJ  sort ,  *re  sorte,  v.  i.  [Fr.  resortir  (French 
ressortir),  from  Low  Lat.  resortio=ta  be  subject  to 
a  tribunal ;  re«orfior=to  return  to  any  one :  Lat.  re- 
=  back,  and  «orttor=to  obtain  by  lot;  «or«  (genit. 
«or(w)  =  lot.l 

•1.  To  fall  back. 

"The  Inheritance  of  the  son  nerer  retorted  to  the 
mother,  or  to  any  of  her  ancestors,  bnt  both  were  totally 
•xclnded  from  the  succession." — Half:  Common  Lute  uf 
England. 

2.  To  go,  to  repair,  to  frequent  by  way  of  inter- 
course. 

"In  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  rttort."— John 
xvlil.  20. 

3.  To  hare  recourse,  to  apply,  to  betake  one's  self. 
"In  a  situation  In  which  all  other  tyrants  have  resorted 

to  blandishments  and  fair  promises."—  .aacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvlli. 

ri-jort ,  *re-SOrte, «.  [O.  Fr.rc«or((Fr.re«sorf).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  actor  habit  of  going  to  or  frequenting  in 
numbers ;  concourse,  confluence. 

"Where  to  th*  altars' of  the  gods  they  make  divine 
resorts."  Chapman:  Homer's  ltiadt  xl. 

•2.  The  act  of  visiting  or  frequenting  one's  com- 
pany or  society  ;  company,  intercourse. 

"Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  ivaorf." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  1.  1. 

8.  The  place  frequented;  a  haunt. 
"  Whose  dark  retort*  since  prudence  cannot  know, 
In  vain  It  would  provide  for  what  shall  be." 

!<,-<,, I,  i,  •  Annus  Mtrabtlis,  CO. 

•4.  Hprlng,  rebound,  active  power,  movement.  (A 
<3allicism.) 

"Some  there  are  that  know  the  resorts  and  falls  of  busi. 
tor**."  - llacon :  Kssays;  Of  Cunning. 

6.  That  to  which  one  has  resource ;  a  resource  or 
refuge ;  a  means  of  relief. 

"  Mercy,  fled  to  as  the  last  resort." 

C-.IP/.IT.-  Hope,  178. 

•II.  Law:  The  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court. 

•  1'inirt  oflatt  rttort :  The  highest  Court  of  Ap- 
peul. 

ri  sort  -Zr,  ».  [Eug.  resort,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
resorts ;  a  frequenter. 

"  'Tin  the  better  for  yoa  that  yonr  rrsorters  stand  upon 
•Ounil  log*."— Shakes?. i  Pericles,  Iv.  6. 

ri  sound    (1),  *re-soune,  *re  sowne,  r.  i.  A  I. 
"[O  Fr.  retonner,  resoner  (Fr.  resonner),  from  Lat. 
rrsono,  from  rc-=agaiu,  and  JOMO— to   sound;  Sp. 
r.   ..,,,ir;  Port,  retonar,  retoar;  Ital. rtoonore.] 
A.  Intnmsitive: 

\.  To  be  filled  with  sound ;  to  reecho,  to  reverber- 
ate. 

"He  call'd  so  load,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Uf  hell  mounded ."  Milton:  P.  1...  1.  915. 


2.  To  bo  filled  with  the  noise  or  report  of. 
"The  wide  world  resound*  with  Sappho's  praise." 

Pope:  Sappho  to  I'haon,  32. 

3.  To  sound  loudly. 

"  Wash'd  by  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  seas." 

Pope:  Homer1!  Iliad,  vll.  100. 

4.  To  be  reechoed ;  to  be  sent  back  or  returned. 
•5.  To  bo  much  or  widely  mentioned  ;  to  be  noised 

about. 

"What  resound* 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  eon." 

Milton:  I'.  L.,  1.680. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sound  again ;  to  return  the  sound  of ;  to  re- 
echo. 

"  The  rocks  resound  her  lays." 

Dryden:   Vlrgitt  JEneld,  vli.  15. 

•2.  To  sound ;  to  praise  or  celebrate  with  the 
vi ,ire  or  the  sound  of  instruments ;  to  spread  the 
fame  of. 

"The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery  loudly 
resounded  the  innumerable  benefits  of  the  Almighty 
Creator." — Peaeham. 

rS-sfiund'  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sound,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  sound  again  or  anew. 

re  sound  ,  s.  [RESOUND  (1),  r.]  The  return  of 
sound  :  an  echo,  a  reverberation. 

"The  sweet  resounds  of  those  rich  anthems." 

Reanmont:  Psyche,  p.  300. 

T 8  source',  s.  [O.  Fr.  resource  (Fr.  rttsource).] 
[SOURCE.] 

1.  Any  source  of  aid,  help,  support,  or  safety;  a 
resort ;  an  expedient  to  which  a  person  may  resort 
for  aid  or  safety;  that  on  which  one  depends  for 
safety  or  support. 

"The  ministers  had,  It  should  seem,  miscalculated  their 
military  resources."— Macaulay:  llift.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  (PL):  Money,  funds ;  pecuniary  means;  means 
of  raising  money  or  supplies;  anything  by  means 
of  which  money  or  supplies  can  be  raised. 

r8-S»ur$e  -ffll,  a.  [Eng.  resource;  -ful(l).~]  Full 
of  resources,  expedients,  or  contrivances;  clever 
in  finding  out  resources. 

"Birds  are  so  resourceful  that  their  actions  are  too  com- 
monly interpreted  as  proceeding  from  choice."  —  St. 
James'  Gazette,  March  IB,  1886. 

rS  source  -iSss,  o.  [Eng.  resource; -Jew.]  Des- 
titute of  resources. 

"A  poor,  unfruitful  and  rcfourceless  subjection." — 
Burke. 

r8-s6w',  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sow  (q.  v.).]  To 
sow  again  or  anew. 

"  Over  wet  at  sowing  time  breedeth  much  dearth,  inso- 
much as  they  are  forced  to  resow  summer  corn." — Bacon: 
Kat.  Hist.,  g  169. 

'res-passe,  ».    [RASPIS.]    A  raspberry. 
"The  cooling  breath  of  respasses." 

Herrlck:  To  Mistress  Anne  Soame. 

rcspe,  sitbst.  [RASP,  t>.]  The  raspberry  (q.  T.). 
(Tusser.) 

re  speak  ,  r.  '.  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  tpeak 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  speak  again ;  to  repeat. 

2.  To  speak  in  answer  or  return ;  to  answer. 
"And  the  king's  rowse  the  hear'n  shall  bruit  again, 

Rtspeakittg  earthly  thunder." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  1. 1, 

r8  8pSct,f.  t.  [Fr.  retpectrr,  from  Lat.  rexpec- 
tvs,  pa.  par.  of  regpfc»o=to  look  back  upon,  to  look 
at :  rc-=back,  again,  and  «y»'ci'«  =  to  look,  to  look  at ; 
Sp.  rcspecfar,  renpetar;  Ital.  ritpettare.] 

•1.  To  look  back  upon. 

*2.  To  look  toward ;  to  face  or  look  in  the  direc- 
tion of. 

"  Palladlus  advlseth,  the  front  of  his  house  should  so 
reflect  the  south,  that  in  the  first  angle  it  receive  the  ris- 
ing rays  of  the  winter  sun." — llrovme. 

*:!.  To  take  special  notice  of;  to  regard  atten- 
tively ;  to  regard  as  worthy  of  notice. 

"What  should  It  be  that  ha  respects  In  her?" 

Shakesp. :  Tteo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Iv.  4. 

*4.  To  heed,  to  consider,  to  regard. 

"  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect  you!" 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  Iv.  1. 

5.  To  view  or  regard  with  some  degree  of  rever- 
ence; to  esteem;  to  look  up  to  with  reverence  or 
respect. 

6.  To  have  reference  or  regard  to;  to  relate  to. 
[RESPECTING,  3.1 

If  To  respect  a  person  or  persons,  to  respect  the 
perton:  To  show  undue  favor  or  bias  toward;  to 
suffer  the  opinion  or  judgment  to  >»•  inflm-m-ed  nr 
biased  by  a  regard  to  the  outward  circumstances  of 
a  person,  to  the  prejudice  of  right  and  equity. 

rS-lpe'ct  ,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.rp»jicc/Km,  accus.of 
respfctus-&  looking  at,  regard,  f nun  n  .«/••  •  'nn.pii. 
par.  of  retpicio— to  look  back  upon,  to  respect 

(q.  v.).] 


1.  The  act  of  looking  at  with  attention*  the  act 
of  noticing;  a  looking  toward;  attention,  regard, 
care. 

"I  will  have  respect  unto  thy  statutes  continually." — 
Psalm  cxix.  117. 

2.  Relation,  regard,  reference  [11  ]. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  in  hiuh  esteem  or  regard; 
regard;   reverence;    the   deportment  or  course  of 
action  toward  another  whicli  proceeds  from  a  feel- 
ing of  esteem,  regard,  or  reverence  toward  such 
person. 

4.  (PL):  An  expression  of  esteem  and  regard;  as, 
(Jive  him  my  respectf, 

*5.  Respected  character  or  position  ;  respectabil- 
ity, repute. 

"Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome." 

Shakesp.:  Julias  C(f»ar,  L  i 

•6.  Goodwill,  favor.    (Gen«t»iv.  4.) 

7.  Partial  regard  ;  undue  bias  to  the  prejudice  of 
right  and  equity. 

"It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment." 
— Proverbs  xxiv.  2& 

*8.  Consideration ;  motive  in  reference  to  some- 
thing. 

"Whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them." 
—Hooker:  Bccles.  Polity. 

9.  Point  or  particular;  point  of  view;  matter, 
feature. 

"  She  will  be  ruled  In  all  respects  by  me." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill.  4. 

*10.  Modest  and  becoming  behavior ;  decency. 
"Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  IVnuv.  ii.  2. 

•11.  Deliberation,  reflection. 

"  The  Icy  precepts  of  respect." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  Iv.  8. 

*12.  Caution,  care. 

"He  it  well  did  ward  with  wise  respect." 

Spenser:  F.  o.,  I",  xii.  2L 

IT  1.  *In  respect:  Comparatively  speaking;  rela- 
tively. 

"  He  was  a  man  ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child.** 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  111.,  V.  8. 

2.  In  respect  of  or  to: 
*(1)  In  comparison  with  ;  relatively  to. 
"  In  respect  of  a  fine  workman  I  am  bnt  a  cobbler." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Otssar,  L  1. 

(2)  On  account  of ;  by  reason  of ;  in  consideration 
of ;  as  regards. 

r8-spect-a-bll  -l-tf ,  «.    [Eng.  respectable;  -«».] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respectable;  the 
state  or  qualities  which  deserve  or  command  re- 
spect. 

"  Respectability  Is  not  religion;  but  It  Ul  In  many  grades 
of  society  a  working  substitute  for  it." — Spectator,  .lune 
20,  1885,  p.  807. 

*2.  A  respectable  person  or  thing. 
re  spect    a  ble.  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Worthy  of  respect  or  esteem ;  deserving  of  be- 
ing respected. 

"Many  private  friends  and  admirers  among  the  most 
respectable  members  of  the  opposition." — Macaulay:  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  XXV. 

2.  Having  an  honest,  honorable,  or  good  reputa- 
tion: of  good  repute. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  fairly  good  position  in  society; 
fairly  well  to  do. 

4.  Mediocre,  middling,  fair,  moderate ;  not  despic- 
able. 

"Proficiency  in  letters  and  science  respectable,  and  his 
legal  learning  more  thun  respectable."— Macaulay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  11. 

re  spect  a  ble  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  respectable; 
-nesn.1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respectable; 
respectability. 

ri-SpJSct -l-bly".  adv.    [Eng.  respectab(le) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  respectable  manner;  so  as  to  deserve  re- 
spect. 

2.  As  becomes  one  of  position  ;  decently,  properly; 
as,  He  conducted  himself  respectably. 

H.  Fairly  ;  moderately  well,  pretty  well. 

re  spect  ant,  adj.  [Fr.,pr.  par.  of  re»pef/«-=to 
respect  (q.  T.).] 

!!•  r.:  Said  of  two  animals  borne  face  to  face. 
Rnnr.iant  beasts  of  prey  so  borne  are  said  to  be 
combatant. 

rS  spect  er, .-.  [Eng.  respect, v.;  -er.]  One  who 
respects.  (Rarely  used  except  in  the  phrase  a 
respecter  of  personf,  ttuit  i-.  IIIH-  who  ri-Kiinl-  the 
external  cirriim-t:im'i-s  »if  others  in  liis  judgment, 
ami  MitTers  his  ..pinion  to  be  biased  by  them,  to  the 
prej  in  lice  of  candor,  right,  and  equity.) 

"Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  Is  no  respecter  of  ptr~ 
tons." — Acts  x.  :ti 


file,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     All,     father;     w«,    wit,     hiire,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
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respectful 

re-spect  -f  4l.  *rS-spect  -f  fill.  adj.  [English 
respect;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Marked  or  characterized  by  respect;  showing 
or  indicating  respect  or  deference. 

"He  wooes  the  queen  with  more  respectful  flame." 
Pops:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  661. 

•2.  Full  of  outward  or  formal  civility ;  ceremoni- 
ous. (Prior.) 

rS-BpSct -f  Ul-lf,  ailv.  [Eng.  respectful;  -lu.] 
In  a  respectful  manner ;  with  duo  respect  or  defer- 
ence. 

"These  really  poor  men,  who  are,  methinks,  to  be 
respectfully  treated  in  regard  of  their  quality." — Cowley: 
Of  Avarice. 

r5-SpSct-ful  ness,  «.    [Eng.  respectful;  -nets.]    [ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  respectful. 

"Treated  by  Mr.  Perry  with  a  respectfulness  of  quota- 
tion that  may  now  surprise." — Athenaum,  Oct.  7.  1882. 

rS-Sp2ct  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  Aprep.  [RESPECT,  v.] 
[Prop,  thopr.  pur.  of  respect,  v.,  used  as  a  preposi- 
tion ;  cf.  regarding,  concerning,  Ac.] 

A.  As  present  participle  or  adjective: 
Her.:  Tho  same  as  RESFECTANT  (q.  T.). 

B.  An  prep. :  Regarding ;  as  regards ;  in  regard  to ; 
with  reference  to ;  in  respect  of. 

*r§  spec -tion,  *.  [REKPECT,  r.l  Tho  act  of 
respecting;  respect,  regard,  partiality. 

"Without  difference  or  respectfon  of  persons."— Tyu- 
dall:  Works,  p.  18. 

rS  spSct'-Ive,  a.    [Fr.  retpectif.] 
*1.  Observing  or  noting  with  attention ;  regardful; 
hence,  careful,  cautious,  circumspect. 
'"  You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it." 
Shakesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
•2.  Characterized  by  respect  for  special  persons 
or  things ;  partial. 

"Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity." 

-/,">..•*,:     Komeo  ami  Juliet,  ill.  1. 

*3.  Rendering  respect  or  deference ;  respectful. 
"Our  religious  duties  anil  respective  devotion  to  God." 
—C.Sutton:  Oodly  Meditation*.     (Dedic.) 

*4.  Worthy  of  respect ;  respectable. 

"  What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself  ':" 

Shakenp. :  1  ic»  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

5.  Relating  or  pertaining  severally,  each  to  other; 
severally ;  severally  connected  or  belonging ;  partic- 
ular. 

"  And  to  those  places  straight  repair. 
Where  your  respective  dwellings  are.'* 

Butler:  Hudibrat,  i.  2. 

6.  Relative;  having  relation  to  something  else; 
not  absolute. 

re-spect  -Ive-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  respective;  -ly.~\ 
•1.  With  respect  or  deference;  respectfully. 
"You  are  very  respectively  welcome." 

Shakesp.:  Ttmon,  iii.  1. 

*2.  With  respect  to  private  views  or  objects  ;  par- 
tially. 

"The  voices  of  tho  rest  were  likely  to  be  given  for  the 
most  part  respectively  with  a  kind  of  secret  dependency." 
—Hookers  Kccles.  Politu. 

3.  In  a  respective  manner;  as  each  belongs  to 
each  ;  as  relating  to  each ;  in  their  respective  rela- 
tions. 

.  "The  way  to  know  which  is  to  weigh  anil  consider  the 
difficulties  attending  each  respectively,  and  to  balance 
them  one  against  another." —  Waterlantt:  Works,  i.  162. 

"4.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely. 

"  See  the  world  hath  not  east  nor  west,  but  respectively." 
—Kaleiuh:  Hist.  World. 

*r8-spect  -Iv-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  retpectiv(e) ;  -ist.]  A 
captious  opponent, 

"But  what  haue  these  onr  respectiuists  to  doe  with  the 
Apostle  PauleY"— Fox:  Martyrs,  f.  1,173. 

*rS-sp8ct -iSss,  *re  spect  lesse,  adj.  [English 
respect;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  respect;  without  regard  or  refer- 
ence ;  regardless. 

"  L^1"  ;  naue  broke  our  silence;  rather  than  againe 
Endure,  respectlesse,  their  so  mouing  cries." 

Chapman:  Homers  ttdysscy,  iv. 

2.  Having  no  respect  or  regard  for  reputation. 
(Ben  Jonton.) 
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r«-§pell  ,  v.t.  [Prof,  re-,  andEng.«pe«.J  To  spell 
again. 

*rS  sparse  ,  v.  t.  [Latin  reipersut,  pa.  par.  of 
respergo:  re-=again,  and  *pargo=to  scatter.]  To 
scatter,  to  sprinkle. 

"They  speak  thus  particularly  In  the  matter  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  HM  appears  in  the  instances  above  reck- 
oned, and  in  others  respersed  over  this  treatise."—  Up. 
Tat/lor:  Heal  Presence,  g  10. 

*r8-spir  -Sion,  «.  [Lat.  retpertio,  from  retpur- 
*ut,  pa.  par.  of  retpergo.]  [  KI:SI<KIISK.  |  The  act  of 
scattering  or  sprinkling. 

rg«  pl-rs,  -Wl'-l-ty  ,  rS  spir  a  Ml  -I-tf,  tubtt. 
Eng.  respi  ruble  ;  -ity.~\  The  quality  or  state  of 
eing  respirablc. 

res  pi  ra  ble,  re  spir  a  ble,  u./j.  [English 
renpir(e);  -able.} 

I.  ('apablo  of  respiring;  that  can  respire. 

-.(',•  i  pablo  of  being  respired  or  breathed  ;  fit  to  be 
breathed. 

res  pi  ra  ble  ness,  re  spir  a  ble  ness,  SUM. 
[Eng.  respirablc;  -nc-iu.J  Respirability. 

re's  pi  ra  tion,  s.  [French,  from  Latin  respira- 
tionem,  accus.  of  reipiratio,  from  respiratus,  pa. 
par.  of  re«pi>o=to  respire  (q.  T.).  J 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•1.  The  act  of  breathing  again,  or  of  returning  to 
'ife. 

"TIM  the  day 
Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  lit.  640. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Ev'ry  breath,  by  respiration  strong 

Forc'd  downward."       Coicper:  Task,  iv.  M8. 
*3.  An  interval. 


•re  spect  less  ness,  tubst.  [Eng.  retpectlett; 
•n«M.l  The  quality  or  state  of  Deing  respectless; 
regardlessness. 

*r8-sp8c  -tU-OUS,  a.    [Enr-  respect;  -umu.} 

1.  Inspiring  respect. 

"  Neither is  it  to  be  marveled  .  .  .  if  they  [princes! 
become  respeftuous  and  admirable  in  the  eyes  and  sight 
of  the  common  people."  —Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Respectful. 

'  "I  thought  it  pardonabler  to  Ray  nothing  by  a  r.\«;'T- 
tuous  silence  than  by  idle  words."—  Boyle:  Works,  vi.  *l. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Phyfiol.:  The  process  of  breathing,  in  which 
oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  by  inspiration,  and 
carbonic  acid  expelled  by  expiration,  the  carbonic 
acid  being  given  out  by  the  Mood,  and  oxygen  tak- 
ing its  placo.     When  respiration  is  interfered  with, 
asphyxia  takes  place,  except  in  hibernation  (q.v.). 
The  action  of  respiration  exposes  the  blood  to  the 
air,  and,  by  mutual  diffusion,  the  two  actions  of 
oxygenating  the  blood  anil  freeing  it  of  carbonic 
acid  arc  accomplished  by  the  same  act,  thus  resem- 
bling the  endosmoso  and  cxosmose  of  liquids.    In 
the  higher  animals,  the  capillaries  are  connected 
with    the  arteries  immediately  issuing    from  the 
heart,  effecting  a  constant  renewal  in  the  blood, 
and,  by  a  series  of  muscular  movements,  fresh  air  ia 
supplied,  and  vitiated    air   removed    alternately, 
ow  ing  to  nervous  reflex  action,  not  dependent  on 
the  will,  as  the  same  process  goes  on  in  sleep  and 
in  other  unconscious  states.    The  lungs  themselves 
arc  almost  passive  in  the  process.    In  the  lowest 
and  simplest  forms  of  animals,  tho  aquatic,    no 
special  apparatus  is  provided  for  tho  aeration  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body,  this  being  effected  by  the 
general  movements  of  tho  body,  or  by  cilia  (q.v.), 
producing  the  necessary  currents.    In  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  the  internal  surface  of  tho  mantle  or  skin- 
lining  of  the  valves  is  in  some  cases  the  special 
organ  of  respiration  ;  in  others,  tho  mantle  is  con- 
voluted into  four  folds,  fringed  at  tho  edges,  with 
the  same  action  as  gills  in  fishes.    The  transition 
from  gill-liko  tufts  in  animals  which  can  either 
breathe  air  or  water,  as  the  leech  and  the  earth- 
worm, is  seen  in  the  formation  in  them  of  small 
sacs  at  regular  intervals  on  each  side  of  the  body, 
opening  by  a  row  of  pored  termed  spiracles  or  stig- 
mata.   In  insects,  the  spiracles  open  into  tubes, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  through  the 
body,  and  are  prevented  from  closing  by  an  elastic 
spiral  fiber  winding  round  them,  serving  tho  pur- 
pose of  the  cartilaginous  rings  in  tho  trachea  and 
bronchi  of  the  air-breathing  vertebrata  ;  in  spiders, 
the  respiratory  apparatus  becomes  more  concen- 
trated, and  through  tho  different  classcsof  animals 
there  13  a  gradual  leading-up  to  tho  delicate  and 
highly  organized  apparatus  seen  in  the  higher  ver- 
tebrata.   [LuNGS.)    The  number  of  tho  respiratory 
movements  in  health  are  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
per  minute.    Besides  carbonic  acid,  watery  vapor 
and   a    minute   quantity   of    organic    matter   are 
exhaled  in  respiration,  the  latter  varyingin  accord- 
ance with  the  state  of  tho  digestive  apparatus. 

2.  Bot.:  A  term  occasionally  used  for  the  process 
in  plants  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  respira- 
tion in  animals.     A    plant  takes  carbon  dioxide 
from  tho  atmosphere,  decomposing  it  under  the 
action  of  chlorophyll  and  light,  omitting  the  oxy- 
gen, and  retaining  tho  carbon  to  build  op  the  vege- 
table structure.     During  darkness,  oxygon  is  ab- 
sorbed and  carbon  dioxide  given  off.  but  not  in 
quantities  so  great  as  to  vitiate  tho  atmosphere  of 
the  room  in  which  flowers  in  iKjts  are  kept. 

3.  Pathol.:  In  effusion  of  pus  into  the  pleura  the 
respiration  is  bronchial  :  in  one  stage  of  phthisis  it 
may  bj  cavernous,  in  another  |-uoril?. 


respite 

A  rtificial  respiration : 

*]  Therapeutics:  Respiration  produced  by  arti- 
ficial means  in  apparent  death  from  drowning,  or 
from  the  administration  of  a  too  powerful  anies- 
thotic.  [  Hium  MMI,  VI 

re's  pi  ra  tion  al,  a.  [Eng.  respiration ;  -a(.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  respiration ;  respiratory. 

re's  pi  ra  tlve,  a.  [Eng.  reipirat(ion) ;  -ive.\ 
Performing  respiration. 

res  pi  ra  tor,  «.  [Fr.  respirateur.]  A  device 
for  breathing  through,  worn  over  tho  mouth,  or  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  secured  by  a  bandage,  strap, 
or  other  contrivance,  to  exclude  injurious  matter*, 
such  as  smoke  or  dust,  from  tho  lungs,  or  to  change 
tho  condition  of  the  air  by  passing  it  through 
medicaments  or  gauze.  Respirators  are  used  by 
cutlers  and  other  grinders  to  exclude  the  dust  from 
the  lungs.  Such  respirators  may  have  magnetic 
gauze  to  attract  tho  passing  particles  of  steel. 
Respirators  for  persons  having  weak  lungs  have 
several  folds  of  fine  gauze,  which  warm  the  air  at 
it  passes  through. 

ri»'-pl-ri-t8r-y,  ri-spir'-a-tSr-y',  o.  [REBPI- 
BATOR.  J  Pertaining  to  or  serving  for  respiration. 

"  In  the  construction  of  the  respiratory  organs,  a  bird 
and  a  snake  are  not  the  same." — Hunter. 

respiratory  -  center,  respiratory  nerve  - 
center,  s. 

Anal. :  A  small  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla,  on  either  side  of  tho  median  line.  It  i* 
believed  that  there  are  two  on  each  side,  one  regu- 
lating the  movements  of  inspiration,  the  other  of 
expiration. 

"Hence  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  was  called 
by  Flourens  the  vital  knot  or  ganglion  of  life.  We  shall 
•peak  of  it  as  the  resptratoruoenter." — Foster:  J'tiysiot. 
(ed.  4th),  p.  354. 

respiratory-foods,  ».  pi.  Those  that  do  not  con- 
tain nitrogen. 

respiratory-sounds,  .--.;>'. 

Pathology:  Sounds  produced  by  respiration  in 
health  and  disease  as  ascertained  by  auscultation 
(q.v.).  [RESPIRATION, 3.] 

iresplratory-surface, «. 

Anal. :  The  surface  of  tho  lungs  exposed  to  the 
action  of  tho  air  in  respiration. 

respiratory-system. «. 

A  nat. :  The  apparatus  for  conducting  tho  process 
of  respiration. 

respiratory-tree,  «. 

ZoOl. :  Two  branched  and  arborescent  tubes,  with 
ca?cal  terminations,  arising  from  tho  cloaca  of  the 
Holothurians. 

reaplratory-tubes,  *.  pi. 

Zool. :  Two  tubes  along  tho  sides  of  the  body  in 
the  Rotifera. 

rS-§pire  .  »re-spyre,  f.  i.  A  t.  [French  rrtpirer,. 
from  Latin  re«piro=to  breathe:  re-=again,  and 
«piro=to  blow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  breathe;  to  take  air  into,  and  exhale  it 
from  the  lungs  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  life. 
•2.  To  catch  breath,  to  recover  breath.  (.S'neiwer.V 
•a  To  blow. 

"Alone  the  wind  from  Libya's  sands  respires." 

Hoolc:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  iUL 
•4.  To  take  rest,  as  after  toil  or  exertion. 
"See!  the  tortured  ghosts  respire, 
See  shady  forms  advance!" 

J'i'pe:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Da,. 
•S.  To  recover,  to  rouse  one's  self. 
"Then  shall  the  Britons,  late  dismay' d  and  weake,. 
From  their  long  vassalage  gin  to  respire." 

Spenser:  f.  <j.,  IIL  ill.  38. 

B.  Transitive 

1.  To  breathe ;  to  inhale  and  exhale,  as  air. 
*2.  To  breathe  out,  to  exhale. 

res  plte,  *res  pit,  *res  pltt,  ».  [O.  Fr.  respit 
(Fr.  rlpt'f),  from  Lat.  respectum,  accus.  of  respectv* 
=  respect  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  respitto,  rispitto.} 

•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  Respect.    (Chaucer.) 

2.  A  temporary  cessation  or  intermission  of  an 
operation,  process,  or  act ;  a  pause,  a  stop,  a  delay. 

"The  god  bad  make  no  respite, 
That  he  ne  shnlde  hym  slea  anone  " 

Uoteer.  C.  A.,  vii. 

3.  A  temporary  delay,  postponement,  or  putting 
off  of  something  fixod  ;  forbearance,  stay. 

"  I  crave  but  four  days'  respite." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 
II.  Laic: 

1.  Thr  temporary  susponsirtn  of  tho  execution  of 
a  capital  offender ;  a  reprieve. 


boll,     l>oy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,       -tlan  =  scan.     -tion.      -slon  -  shun;      -{Ion,      -sion  =  zhfia.     -tlous,     -cloua,     -si;_3  =  Bius.     -tie,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,      del. 


respite 


3438 


rest 


2.  The  delay  of  appearance  at  court  granted  to  a 
jury  beyond  tin-  proper  term. 

I-  IT  difference  between  respite  and  interval  see 
INTLUVAL. 


res   plte,  t'.  t.    [RESPITE,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 


•2.  Correspondence,  agreement. 

"  Hi*  rent  In  fair  rttprntUjux  roust  arise 
To  double  treble  of  hit  one  yeare's  price." 

Hall:  Satires.  v.  1. 

r£  spdnd   ent,  a.  A  «.    f  Lat.  r«rpo>iden«,  pr.  par. 
of  r*«pond€o=to  respond  (q.  T.).] 


"Answering  the  difficulty  proposed,  which  was  the  part 
of  a  respondent." — Waterlantt:   Works,  i.  2. 


to  answer. 


responsiveness."  — 


2.  Correspondent ;  making,  or  acting  in  response. 
"  Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells." 

Byron;  Cortatr,  I.  \. 

•3.  Responsible,  liable,  answerable.  (Jer.  Taylor.) 
*B.  As  subst. :  An  answer,  a  reply. 

I.  To  give  or  allow  a  respite  to,  to  relieve  by  a    .  A-  A>,  adi-  .'Answering ;  giving  response ;  answer-    -hSS1*."'';.,™ ',OC5  "J"  WI0*?  °'  th»  dBt«"  b**0™ 
temporary  cessation.  ing  to  demand  or  expectation.  "•'  RK°rds,  bk.  11.,  No.  28. 

.To  put  off;  to  delay,  to  postpone,  to  suspend.           I.  As  substantive :  r8-sp8ns -Ive-lJ",  adv.     [Eng.  responsive;  -'••  ' 

i  Tt?W!r<>  Pr?mil«<1  Payment  in  November  following;       1.  One  who  answers ;  one  who  maintains  a  thesis  °  res«K)IlsiTe  manner ;  by  way  of  response, 

till  which  time  they  were  to  rap  i,e  It." -clarendon:  am    in  reply,  and  whoso  province  is  to  refute  objections!  r6-SpSns -Ive-n8ss,  «.    [Eng.  responsive;  -n 

or  to  overthrow  arguments.  TI»*»  .,,,.,  i ,..  .  .  „*«* — .  i — : — 

II.  1. 1 1  a- : 

1.  To  suspend  for  a  time  the  execution  of;  to  re- 
prieve. 

80  that  the  death  him  was  acquited." 

Qomr:  C.  A.,  i. 

2.  To  adjourn ;  to  put  off. 

"The  recognisances  of  the  witneeses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  respited  sine  die."—  Lundon  Dally  Telegraph.  .  -   . 

cargo  are  pledged. 

LEng.r«,p,/e;.feM.]  Without      .rg  gpons -al.   «re  spons  all,  a.  &  subst.    [RE- 
SPONSE.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Responsible,  answerable,  liable. 

"  For  whom  he  was  to  be  responsnl  both  to  God  and  the 
king."— lleylin:  Life  of  Land,  p.  213. 

B.  AnnHliKlmitire; 

1.  A  response,  an  answer. 

2.  One  who  is  responsible  for  another;  a  surety. 


"Taking   advantage   of  the  girl's 
2.  One  who  answers  in  a  suit,  particularly  in  a  's  Saturday  Journal,  July  10,  1886,  p."  650. 


rSs  pon-d8n'-tl-a  (tassh),  subst.    [Lat.,  from    By  wav  °'  response;  'answering. 


tpontori(us)  ;  -al.] 


res   plte  UBS,  < 
respite  or  relii-f. 

*re  spllnde  ,  >-.  i.  [Lat.  resplendeo.]  [RESPLEND- 
ENT. |    To  shine.    (Lydgate.) 


t      ''fPothocation    differing 
(q.  v.)  m  that  both  ship  and 


r8-gpSns -or-?,  a.&s.    [Low  Lat. 
neut. " —  ^ 


r8-sp!8nd  -ence,  r$  splSnd  -en  c?,  «.  [Lat.  re- 
splendentia,  from  resplencteiut  =  re*pla<ident  (q.  v.l.l 
Brilliant  luster,  splendor ;  vivid  brightness. 

"Thou  In  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  720. 


A.  As  adj.:  Containing  response  or  answer;  an- 
swenug. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  A  response ;  specif.,  the  answer  of  the  people  to 
the  priest  in  alternate  speaking  in  the  Church  ser- 

"TheSarnm  lights  were  put  out,  one  at  the  beginning 
of  each  antiphou  and  retpontory."— Church  Times,  April 

£,  1006. 


res/ileitdeo=to   shine    again,    to    shine    brightly;    ~flarr""    <*>  '*«  fope't  Supre  macy. 
*?vidi'™rit'}itlllDe'''    Shiniug  with  brilliant  luster;       r8  spSnse  ,  *re  spons,  >•.    [O.  F.  response,  from 
"The  moon's  resplendent  fflobe."  respondeo=to  respond  (q.  v.l.l 


"The  moon's  resplendent  globe 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  723. 

r6  spl8nd'-ent-l?,  adr.  [Eng.  resplendent;  -ly.] 
In  a  resplendent  manner ;  with  vivid  brightness  or 
luster.- 

•re-splend-1  shant.  *re  splend  Issh-aunt,  a. 
HJ.tr.  resplendissant.]  Resplendent. 

"And  throwe  ye  vertue  of  thy  full  myght, 
Oaasent  ye  world  to  be  resplendisshaunt." 

Fabyan:  Chron tele,  c.  xlil. 

*r8-ipl8nd--Ish-In«;,  *re  splend  Ishynge,  adj.    ('response).'" 
(RESPLENDISHANT.J    Resplendent.  n    Muiic . 


r."—  Sir  T. 


2.  A  response-book;  a  choir-book  containing  the 

Anatoliua  was  put  into  the  see  of  Constantinople  by    music  of  tne  versicles  and  responses. 
jnt,  ./.     [Lat.  reeplendens,  pr.  par.  of    the  inguenceof  Ufoscorus,  whose  renpoiwal  hehad  been."         res-Bant    «      [RES  1 

*r6s  -sanlt, «.   [Fr.] 

A  rch. :  The  recess  or  projection  of  a  member  from 
or  before  another,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of 
range  with,  it. 

r8st  (1),  "reste,  s.  [A.  S.  rest,  rout,  cogn.  with 
Out.  rust;  Dan.  i  Sw.  rant;  Ico\.r0st= the  distance 
between  two  resting-places,  a  stage ;  Goth.  ro«/a  =  a 
stage  of  a  journey,  a  mile;  O.  H.  Oer.  ru*(u=rest- 
Oer.  rast ;  Ital.  resta.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  quiet  or  repose ;  cessation 
of  bodily  or  mental  lalx>r  or  exertion ;  release  from 
exertion  or  action  ;  quiet,  repose. 

"  So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rest." 

Spenser:  F.  O.,  III.  Iv.  «. 

2.  Sleep,  slumber. 

you  good  rest."—  Shaketp.:  Comedy  of  Errors, 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  responding,  answering,  or  replying. 

^.  An  answer,  reply,  or  anything  of  the  nature  of 
a  reply. 

"  What  was  his  regpontt,  I  ne  sauh  ne  herd." 

Robert  de  Brunnc,  p.  98. 

3.  Specif.  :  An  oracular  reply. 

**•  A  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  disputation. 

5.  The  answer  to  a  vorsicle  in  the  Church  service 
The  signs  for  those  words  are  V.  (versicle)  aud  R' 


firmament  of  asure 
«>k.  HI.,  p.  162. 

rS-splIt .  v.t.or  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  iplit,  v.    . 
<q.  v.)  j    To  split  again,  or  a  second  time. 

r8-sp8nd,  i 

T<pwidre)  =  to 
spondeo,  from 


The  oovern'our,    .  re  sponse   less-,  a.    [Eng.  response;  -less.]    Giv- 
ing no  response  or  answer ;  not  responding. 

also  responselest  to  my  charmers." 


Iv.  3. 
3. 


^.'"I'o.Tr^oTdre  (French    B^r^^S  t*  '  *    rBn*  «*««'««;  -«>;    ^K&TSW'SL*  disturbs,  d 
h^L  V'  m?tcl1'  from   La'in  r<>-       1.  The    quality   or   state    of   being   responsible     qulet8'  orharasses;  peace,  tranquility,  quiet. 
-back,  in  return,  and  spondeo=to    answerable,  accountable,  or  liable,  af  forTporson!         "And  the  land  had  ""  tort*  T~r*."  -Judge.  Hi.  n. 


ti«.  or  poet.,  the  last  sleep  ;  death  ;  the 
disturbs,  dla- 


promise.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  make  answer ;  to  reply  in  w 

"Your  business  was  not  to  oppose.  I 
ITaterland:    Works,  I.  6. 

J.  To  answer  or  reply  in  anyway;  to  exhibit  some    A  «l"8?*nB  '"I"?,16.1  ?.'  ,tEP«'  remmufe) ;  -ible;  Fr. 
oBect  or  action  in  return  to  a  force  or  stimulus  &  SP-responsable ;  Ital.  risponsabile.] 

M  T- — 1  .  l^Able  to  answer  or  respond  to  any  claim;  able 

to  discharge  any  claim  or  duty ;  having  means  ado- 


's. To  correspond,  to  suit. 

4.  To  be  answerable  or  liable  to  make  payment- 
«»,  to  be  held  to  respond  in  damages. 
B.  Transitive: 

I.  To  answer,  to  reply. 

•2.  To  correspond  to ;  to  agree  with. 

"  His  great  deeds  ret,»,n,t  his  speeches  great." 

falrefa*    Uixffrey  nf  Boulogne,  r. 
3.  To  answer ;  to  satisfy  by  payment ;  to  pay. 
respond,".    [RESPOND,  r.  J 
•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  answer,  a  reply. 

II.  Technically: 


!&™tof^*™*~ti>™<*m**  £&$te*S*£S?  and  rep°9e!  a  »ermanent 

"Unto  whom  I  sware  fn  my  wrath  that  they  should  not 

*6.  Stay,  abode,  residence. 
"In  Tarsus  was  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest." 

SHaketp..  Pericles,  11.    (Prol.) 
.  That  on  which  anything  leans,  lies, or  is  placed 


quate  to  meet  any  claim. 


"Not  knowing  that  the  bill  is  legal,  or  that  the  man     'or  8«PP<>rt;  a  support.     [II.  1,  I!,  :i'.  5.  | 


bound  is  honest  or  retpttnatblr."— 


"He  made  narrowed  retlt  round  about,  that  the  beams 


2.  Liable  to  be  called  u[M>n  to  respond-  answer-    ;h"uld  not  b,  fastened  in  the  beams  of  the  hotue."- 
able.  liable,  accountable,  as  for  a  debt,  duty,  trust  "" 

claim,  «xc. 

"  Is  the  doctor  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  nature 
quality,  and  tendency  of  all  his  notionsf-Halfrland' 
"  ortctt  v.  J  l.i. 


•8.  A  syllable.    (Benjonson.) 

*9.  A  set,  game,  or  match  at  tennis. 


H  Give  us  a  rest:  A  slang  phrase  equivalent  to 
Leave  off,  you  make  me  tired." 

3.  Involving  responsibility  ;  ae,  a  responsible  posi-       II.  Technically: 
tlon  orofhce. 


r*"p§-s  '"  b1? 


subst.    [Eng.  responsible; 


*   w*«   ajcno,  nu»0t.     i  r.in 

1.  Arch. :  A  half-pier  or  pillar  attached  to  a  wall  -'"""-I    T"°  quality  or  state  of  bein 

to  support  an  arch.                                                       '  responsibility. 

J.  A:.  ,/,•».;  A  short  anthem  or  versicle,  interrupt-  r8-Sp8n»  -I-blf,  adv.    [Eng.  responsibile)  •  -In  1 

ing  the  rea.ling  of  a  chapter,  which  is  not  to  pro-  In  a  responsible  manner.                                    ' '      "'J 
ceed  till  the  anthem  is  ended. 


sp8n   d«,  s.    [RESPOND,..) 


1.  Arm. :  A  support  for  a  lance  or  spenr. 

"Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came, 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vl.  24. 

2.  Billiards:   A  support  for  the  top  of  the  cue, 
when  the.  player  cannot  reach  sufficiently  far  to 
support  it  with  his  hand. 

3.  i, 'n n.:    A  support   for  the 
. — f ..«..j                                         muzzle  of  a  gun  in  aiming  and 

The  act  of  answering ;  response,  reply,  answer,    firing. 


answering,  a  response. 

"y1'.;??"""  *oft  t«"WlBg  roloee  made 

To  th'  instruments  divine  reiponOfnee  meet  " 
Sftnter:  r.  Q..  II.  ,11.  71. 


ftte,     fit,    fire,     amidst, 
or.     wttre,     wolf,     w8rk, 


who, 


fill. 
son;     mute, 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Answering ;  making  answer  or  reply. 

"A  soft  reip,,nflrt  voice  was  heard  at  every  clow  " 
Colllnt.  <Met;  TkePaMloiu 

father; 


Rest, 
porting  H   piece  of  work  uf  a  lathe  or  vise. 

o.  Music:  An  interval  of  silence  occurring  in  the 
course  of  a  movement  between  one  sound  and 
another;  the  sign  or  character  enjoining  the  sil«»e« 
of  a  performer  for  a  given  length  of  time.  Kach 


we,     w8t,     he-re,     camel,    n«r,    there;     pine     pit 
cfib,     cttre,     «nlt«.     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian. 


sire,     sir. 
>.     n  =  «; 


marine; 
ey  =  i. 


go.     p6t, 
qu  =  kw. 


rest 
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noto  has  its  corresponding  rest.  Dots  may  be  af- 
fixed to  rests,  and  have  the  same  effects  upon  them 
a-i  upon  notes. 

7.  Physics:  Absolute  rest  Is  the  permanence  of  a 
body's  position  with  respect  to  ideal  fixed  points  in 
apace ;  relative  rest  that  with  respect  to  surround- 
ing bodies. 

8.  Pros. ;  A  short  pause  of  the  voice  in  reading ;  a 
cesura. 

*1T  To  set  up  one's  rest :  A  phrase  taken  from  the 
game  of  primero  in  which  it  meant  to  take  one's 
stand  on  the  cards  in  one's  hand,  as  being  in  the 
player's  opinion  better  than  those  of  his  opponent ; 
bunco,  to  take  one's  chance  upon  anything;  to  fix 
or  sot  one's  hopes ;  to  make  up  one's  mind. 

"Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war,  but  this  IB,  when 
princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  battle." — Bacon. 


2.  To  continue  to  be;  to  remain. 

"I  rest  thy  secret  friend." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrfce,  836. 

•riat  (3),«.  t.  [A  contract,  of  arreaY  (q.  v.).]  To 
arrest. 

*re  stag  -nant,  a.  [Lat.  rettagnant,  pr.  par.  of 
rest «ono= to  overflow.]  Stagnant ;  remaining  with- 
out now  or  motion. 

"  The  nearer  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
shorter  and  lighter  ia  the  cylinder  of  air  Incumbent  upon 
the  restagaant  mercury."— Ooyle.  Works,  I.  151. 

*rS  Stag  nate,  v.i.  [Lat.  rettagnatiu,  pa.  par. 
of  restagno.]  I RE8TAONANT,]  To  stagnate ;  to  re- 
main without  now  or  motion. 

"  The  blood  returns  thick,  and  Is  apt  to  restaQnate." — 
Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxi. 


rgBt(2),».  [Fr.  reste,trotarester=torest  (2);  Sp.       *r«  stag  na   tlon.  s.    [Lat.   restagnatio.]    The 
resto,resta;  Ital.  resto.]  state  of  being  stagnant ;  stagnation. 

"  It  proceedeth  from  the  restagnation  of  gross  blood." 
—  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

r«  Stamp  ,  r.  f.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  stamp,  T.] 
To  stamp  again. 

rest    ant,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  restans,  pr.  par.  of 
re»to=to  remain.)    [RE8T(2),e.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lany. :  In  possession  of. 

"They  were  reslunt  all  those  things."—/*.  Holland. 
CanuteH,  p.  362. 

2.  So/.:  Persistent  (q.  v.). 

re  state  ,  r.  t.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eng.  ttate,  v. 
(q.  v.)  ]  To  state  again  or  anew. 

res  taur  ,  res  tor  ,  «.  [Fr.  restaur=  recovery  of 
a  loss  as  against  an  insurer,  from  Lat.  re»lauro= 
to  restore  (q.  v.).J 

Law:  The  remedy  or  recourse  which  assurers 
have  against  each  other,  according  to  the  date  of 
their  assurances ;  or  against  tho  masters,  if  the  loss 
arise  through  their  default ;  also  the  remedy  or  re- 
course a  person  has  against  his  guarantee  or  other 
person  who  is  to  indemnify  him  from  any  damage 
sustained. 

*r6s-t4ur',  r.  t.    [Latin  restauro.]    To  restore 

(q.  v.). 

"The  Lord  (saith  Cyprian)  dooth  vouchsafe  in  manie 
of  his  seruants  to  foresnew  to  come  the  restauritm  of  his 
church,  the  Htable  quiet  of  our  health  and  safeguard."  — 
Fox:  Actes,  p.  62. 

restaurant  (as  res  to  ran  ),  «.  [Fr..  prop.  pr. 
par.  of  restaurer=ttt  restore  (q.  v.).]  An  eating- 
house;  a  place  for  refreshment;  a  house  where 
liquors  and  cooked  food  are  sold. 

•res  tau  rate,  >•.  t.  [Lat.  restauratus,  pa.  par. 
ofresfawro.J  To  restore. 

"If  one  repulse  has  flu  quite  ruinated, 
And  fortune  never  can  be  restaurated." 

Turbenllle. 

res-tau -ra  t8ur  (auas6),«.  [Fr.]  The  keeper 
of  a  restaurant. 

"All  the  railway  restaurateurs  were  up  in  arms,  imag- 
ining that  the  satirist's  scorn  applied  to  them."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

•ris  tau  ra  -tlon,  "res  tau  ra  ci  on,  «.  [Fr. 
restauration,  from  Lat.  rfttaurationem,  accns.  of 
restauratio^a  restoring;  Sp.  restauracion ;  Italian 
restaurazione.l  Restoration. 

"  Adam  is  in  us  an  original  cause  of  our  nature,  and  of 
that  corruption  of  nature  which  causes  death;  Christ  as 
the  cause  original  of  restauration  to  life."— Hooker: 
Eceles.  I'ulitij. 

rS-Stim  ,  v.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  item,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  force  back  against  the  current. 

"And  now  they  do  restem 
Their  backward  course."       Shakesp.:  Ot hello,  i.  8. 

rest  f  ul,  'rest  f  ull,  adj.  [Eng.  rett  (I),  subst. ; 
-/ujm.l 

1.  Full  of  rest ;  at  rest ;  quiet. 

"Restfull  peas."— Fafciwn.  Chronycle  (an.  1364). 

2.  Giving  rest  or  peace. 

"  Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  W. 

rSst  -I nl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  restful; -ly.]  In  a  rest- 
ful manner;  quietly,  peacefully. 

"Living  restfutlu  and  in  health." — Elyot:  Governor. 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxi. 

rest  ful  ness,  ».  [English  restful;  -nets.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  restful. 

"  Thecountre  grewe  to  more  restfullnesse  and  peas."— 
Fabuan.  Chronucte,  ch.  xxii. 

rest  bar  r5w,  ».  [Eng.  rest  (3),  v.,  and  harrow. 
So  named  because  the  long  roots  arrest  the  bar- 
row.] 

1.  But. :  [OxoNls.] 

2.  Entom.:  A  geometer  moth,  Aplasta  ononaria. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  in  April  and  September  on 
finonis  spinosa;  the  moth  flics  in  May,  July,  and 
August. 

rSst  -house,  ».  [Eng.  rest  (1),  and  ADIW.-.]  An 
empty  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers; 
a  choultry  or  serai.  (East  Indian,  i 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  left  over  or  remains  after  tho 
separation  or  withdrawal  of  a  part;  remainder, 
residue. 

"  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city." — 1  Cnron.  xi.  H. 

2.  Others;  persons  not  included  in  a  proposition 
or  category.    (With  the  def.  article.) 

"A  sable  cloud  conceat'd  her  from  the  rest." 

Pope.  Homer's  Iliatt,  i.  266. 

II.  Comm. :  A  surplus  or  reserve  fund  held  by  a 
bank  or  other  company  to  equalize  the  dividends 
\vln  n  the  profits  made  fall  below  the  amount  re- 
quired to  pay  the  usual  dividend,  or  to  fall  back 
upon  in  any  emergency.  Also  a  technical  term  used 
in  the  Bank  of  England  weekly  reports,  denoting 
the  balance  of  assets  above  liabilities.  It  is  of  tho 
nature  of  a  reserve  against  any  contingencies  that 
may  arise,  and  dates  from  tho  year  1722. 

'  /•'"/•  the  rest:  As  regards  all  other  matters  or 
points. 

r8st  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  8.  rettan;  O.  H.  German 
restjan,  rastjan;  Sw.  ro0fa,'  Dut.  rueten;  Ger. 
rtuttn.]  [REST  (1), ».] 

A.  Intransitii'e: 

1.  To  take  rest ;  to  cease  from  labor  or  exertion ; 
to  leave  off  work  wf  any  kind  ;  to  stop. 

'  •  lie  rented  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which 
he  had  made." — Genesis  ii.  2. 

2.  To  bo  still  or  without  motion. 

"Over  the  tent  a  cloud  shall  rest  by  day." 

Miltvn,  P.  L.,  ill.  257. 

3.  To  abide,  to  settle,  to  remain. 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rett  upon  him." — Isaiah 
xl.2. 

4.  To  stand  for  support;  to  be  supported ;  as,  A 
pillar  rests  on  its  base. 

5.  To  lie  for  repose ;  toreclino ;  to  loan  for  support 
or  quiet. 

"  The  wretched  fnthen  father  now  no  more) 
In  sullen  sorrow  rested  on  the  shore." 

Pitt:   Virgtfs  Mnetd,  x. 

6.  To  lie,  to  stay,  to  abide. 

"At  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night." 

Shfkesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  4. 

7.  To  lean,  to  depend,  to  rely. 

"Reston  my  word." — Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  1. 
*8.  To  bo  satisfied  ;  to  acquiesce. 
9.  To  sleep,  to  slumber,  to  repose. 
1U.  To  sleep  the  sleep  of  death ;  to  die ;  to  be 
dead. 

11.  To  be  free  from  anything  disquieting,  harass- 
ing, or  disturbing;   to  be  undisturbed;    to  enjoy 
peace  and  quiet.    (Isaiah  vii.  19.) 

12.  To  remain  or  bo  fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion. 
"There  rest  in  your  foolery."—  Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors, iv.  3. 

13.  To  be  in  a  certain  stato  or  position ;  to  stand; 
as,  I  will  tell  you  how  the  matter  rests. 

14.  To  lie,  to  depend ;  to  be  in  the  power  of.    (Fol- 
lowed by  irith,  formerly  also  by  in  :  as,  The  remedy 
rests  with  him. 

B.  Tranftitire : 

1.  To  lay  at  rest ;  to  give  rest  or  repose  to. 

"Qod  rf.it  all  Christian  souls!" 

Shakesp. :  Komev  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

2.  To  place,  lay,  or  set  for  support ;  to  lean. 

"On  the  sand  one  end  he  rested." 

Loiiy/fllow.   Hiawatha,  it. 

IT  To  rett  one's  self:  To  take  rest ;  to  cease  from 
labor  or  exertion. 

"  Pray  set  it  down  and  rest  you." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ill.  1. 

•rest  (2),  v.  i.  [Fr.  rester,  from  Lat.  resto=to 
stop  behind,  to  remain ;  re-=behind,  back,  and  sto 
=  to  stand;  Sp.  restar  •  Ital.  restore.]  [REST  (2),*.] 

1.  To  remain ;  to  be  loft. 

"Nought  rests  for  me  but  to  make  open  proclamation." 
— Shaliesp.:  Heart  »"/.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  3. 


res  tl-i  -?*-»,  «.  j.l.  [Mod.  Lat.  re*ft(o);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ucccz.] 

tint.  :  Restiads  ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Glumales.  Herbaceous  plants  or  under-shruba, 
with  leaves  simple  and  narrow  or  wanting;  culms 
naked  or  with  sneaths  ;  flowers  in  spikes  or  heads, 
often  unisexual  :  stamens  two  or  throe  ;  ovary  with 
ono  or  more  cells,  each  coll  one-seeded  ;  fruit 
capsular  or  nocamentaceous.  Chiefly  from  South 
America,  tho  Cape,  and  Australia.  Known  gvuera 
23,  species  171. 

re's   tl-id,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  rettid,)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (pJ.)  :  The  Restiacew.    (Lindley.) 
•rS«  -tiff  ,  o.  A  s.    [RESTIVE] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tho  same  as  RESTIVE  (q.  T.). 

"The  beast  which  bora  him  began  to  grow  restlff  and 
ungovernable."—  Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgtft.  (Ded.) 

B.  As  subst  .  :  A  restive  or  stubborn  horse. 
r8s  -tiff  niss,  «.    |  RESTTVENESB.] 

res  tl  form,  a.  [Lat.  restis=a  cord,  and  forma 
=  forra,  shape.]  Like  a  cord  in  form. 

restlform-bodles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  lateral  rounded  eminences  orcolnmns 
in  tho  medulla  ublonyata.  They  are  directly  con- 
tinuous with  tho  posterior  and  with  part  of  the 
antcro-latoral  columns  of  tho  spinal  cord.  (Vain.) 


-lf,   adv.    [Eng.  restf/;  -ly.]    In  a  slug- 
gish manner,  stubbornly. 

*ri  Stlnc  -tlon,  «.  [Lnt.  restinctio,  from  restinc- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  restinguo-  to  extinguish.]  The  act 
of  extinguishing  or  quenching. 

•rest  I  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  restu;  -nest.]  Tho  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  resty  ;  sluggishness. 

"By  resttness  and  lying  still  all  the  winter."—  P.  Hoi' 
land:  Pllnu,  pt.  i.,  p.  210. 

rist-Ing,  pr.  par.ora.    [REST  (!),«.] 
restlng-owlng,  a. 
Scots  La  w  : 

1.  Remaining  due.    (Said  of  a  debt.) 

2.  Indebted.    (Said  of  a  debtor.) 

resting-place,  >. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  place  for  rest  or  repose  ;  honce, 
used,  poet,  or  tig.,  for  tho  grave. 

"To  this  commodious  resting-place  he  led." 

Wordsirvrth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Arch.  :  A  half  or  quarter-pace  in  a  staircase. 
restlng-spore,  >. 

Rat.  :  An  embryo  in  Algals  which  does  not  germi- 
nate at  once,  but  is  set  free  when  tho  plant  decays, 
falls  to  tho  ground,  remains  dormant  through  the 
winter,  and  germinates  in  spring.  Called  also  a 
Teleutospore. 

•ri-»«n  gulsh  (gu  as  gw).  t'.  r.  [Latin  re- 
stinguo.] To  extinguish. 

"  Hence  the  thirst  of  lan^rnishing  souls  is  rtsttn* 
gulshed."—  Field:  Of  Contror.  (Lffe,  ed.  1716),  p.  41. 

lit  -tl-o,  ».    [Lat.  =a  rope-maker.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Restiacen  (a.  T.). 
Species  many;  the  majority  from  South  Africa. 
Tho  tough,  wiry  stems  of  Keitio  tectorum  are  used 
for  thatching. 

r«-stlp  -u-lat«,  t'.  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  stipu- 
late (q.  v.i.l  To  stipulate  anew. 

*r«-stlp  o-la  tlon,  sitlut.  [  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
stipulation  iq.  v.).]  The  act  of  restipulating  ;  a  new 
or  renewed  stipulation. 

"If  the  restipulation  were  absolute  ...  I  cannot 
excuse  the  good  king."—  Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  Hetekiith 
and  Sennacherib. 

•ris  -tl-tue,  r.  t.  [French  restituer,  from  Lat. 
restituo.}  [RESTITUTE,  r.]  To  restore. 

"And  yf  thow  wite  nevere  to  wham,  ne  werethowsholde 

reslllue, 
Here  hit  to  the  bishop."  P.  Plovman:  B.,  V.  281. 

•ris  U-tnte,  r.t.  [Lat.  restituius,  pa.  par.  of 
restituo:  rc-  =  back,  again,  and  «(<i/»«=to  set  up.] 
To  restore  to  a  former  state  or  condition. 

"  The  inclosures  which  would  be  affected  and  restituted 
by  Mr.  Jessie  Ceilings'  regulations."  fiVM,  Oct.  17,  18H. 

trJSs  -tl-tnte,  ».  [RESTITUTE,  t-.]  That  which  is 
restored  or  offered  in  place  of  something  ;  a  sub- 
stitute. 

ris-tl-tn  -ti-6  In  In  te  grum  (2d  tl  as  thl), 
phr.  [Latin.] 

Law:  Therescinilingof  a  contract  or  transaction, 
so  as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  ono  another  as  they  occupied  before 
tho  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction  took 
place. 

re's  tl  tu  -tlon,  res  tl-tu-cl  on,  «.  [Fr.  restitu- 
tion, from  Lat.  restitutinnem,  accus.  of  restitutio, 
from  restitutus.]  [  RESTITUTE,  r.) 


boll,     boy;     p6ut,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     lin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  = 
-clan.       -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  •---  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shua.      -ble,     -die,     4c.  =  bel,      del. 


restitution-edict 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  or  restoring  that  which  is 
loet  or  has  been  taken  away.    The  not  <>f  rotoruiK 
to  a  person  Borne  thing  or  right  of  which  ho  lias 
been  unjustly  deprived. 

41  By  common  law  there  wan  no  rfttitutton  of  floods 
upon  an  indictment,  becaiue  it  IB  at  the  suit  of  the  crown 
onlj."—  Blacks  tone.  Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  27. 

2.  The  act  of  making  good,  or  of  giving  an  rquiv- 
alent  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury;  indemnifica- 
tion.   (Generally  with  the  verb  t»  make.) 

"If  the  inn  be  rtaen  opon  him  there  aba))  be  blood 
•bed  for  him;  for  he  shall  make  fall  restitution."—  Exodttf 
uiLS. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  paid  in  return  for  some- 
thing lost,  taken  away,  injured,  or  destroyed  ;  satis- 
faction made. 

4.  The  recovery  of  a  former  state  or  posture  ;  tbe 
return  of  elastic  bodies  forcibly  bent  or  compressed 
to  their  original  state. 

II.  Law:  The  putting  a  person  in  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements  of  which  be  has  been  unlaw- 
fully <li>srizrtl. 

If  (I)  Restitution  of  all  things:   [RESTORATION, 

(2)  Restitution  of  conjugal  rights: 
Law:  (See  extract.) 

"The  vuit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rfghtt  is  also 
another  ftpecien  of  matrimonial  cause:  which  may  be 
brought  when  either  liven  fteparate  from  the  other  with- 
out sufficient  reason  ;  in  which  case  they  will  be  compelled 
to  come  together  again,  if  either  party  be  weak  enough  to 
desire  it."—  Blackatonf  ;  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  4. 

(3)  Restitution  of  minors: 

Law:  A  restoring  of  minors  to  rights  lost  by 
deeds  executed  during  their  minority. 

(4)  Writ  of  restitution  : 

Law  ;  A  writ  which  lies  where  judgment  has  been 
reversed  to  restore  to  defendant  what  he  has  lost. 

*'  If  execution  haa  been  levied  on  the  plaintiff  in  error 
for  debt  or  damages,  he  i«  entitled  to  nurit  nf  restitution, 
In  order  that  he  may  recover  all  that  he  has  thereby  lout." 
—Blafkatont:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  15. 

restitution-edict,  «. 

History:  An  edict  published  A.  D.  1629  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  ordering  the  Protestants  to 
deliver  up  to  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  all 
ecclesiastical  property  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  since  the  religions  peaco  of  Passau  estab- 
lished in  the  previous  century.  In  1648,  at  the  end 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  the  edict  was  revoked. 

Re's  tl  tu  tion-Ists,  t.pl.  [English  restitution; 
pi.  suff.  -ists.] 

/•".rlV*.  &  Church  Hist.  :  A  religious  sect  which 
has  recently  sprung  up  in  New  England.  They  bo- 
licvc  th.it  what  man  lost  in  the  full  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  restored,  and  that  everything  is  to  come 
back  to  its  original  form  anil  purity.  TheirSabbnth, 
therefore,  occurs  on  Saturday,  as  the  original  day 
of  worship;  and  their  meetings  aro  held  Friday 
evening,  because  it  is  Sabbath  eve. 

+r£B  tl  tu  t6r,  *.  [Lat.]  Quo  who  makes  resti- 
tution; a  restorer. 

"Their  reamer  or  re  etitutor,  Quixote."—  Gayfon.-  Festtv- 
out  fiotte,  p.  124. 

rgs  tlye,  'res  tie,  *ris  -tiff,  n.  fO.  Fr.  restif 
(Fr.  rrf/i/i,  fn»m  re»(Vr=to  rest,  to  remain;  Itai. 
restio;  Sp.  rmfirr).]  \  R>;HT  (2),  i\] 

1.  Drawing  back  ;  unwilling  to  go  forward  ;  obsti- 
nate, stubborn  ;  refusing  to  move. 

"The  people  remarked  with  awe  «*d  wonder  that  the 
beuta  which  were  to  drag  him  to  the  gallown  became 
rrttirr  and  went  back.'*—  Macautay,-  Hi»t.  Eng.,  ch,  v. 

•     «2.  Idle,  lazy. 

"Such  an  idle  mtirt  preeence."—  Scott;  Christian  Life, 

pt.  it.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  (By  con  fn*  ion  with  REST  (1),  r.l  : 

(1)  That  will  not  rest  or  stand  still;  restless, 
fldgetty.  (Applied  to  homes.) 

t(2)  Impatient  of  control,  restraint,  or  opposi- 
tion; recalcitrant.  (Said  of  persons.) 

*(3)  Being  at  rest  ;  being  less  in  motion. 

"Palsiea  oftenest  happen  on  the  left  Bide;  the  most 
vigorooa  part  protecting  itaelf,  and  protruding  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  weaker  and  rr*(ir*  lid*."  —  Brotenc:  Vulgar 
frntrt. 

rii  tlTe  It,  adv.  [Eng.  restive;  -ly.]  In  a  res- 
tive manner. 

rSt    tire  nfili.  «.    [Eng.  restive;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  restive;  Btubbom- 


"From  whatever  oa,use  thi*  rtMtivenft*  of  mind  pro- 
eeedeth,  it  1«  a  thing  moat  prejudicial."—  Bacon.  Advance- 
mtnt  of  Learning,  bk.  it 

3.  Unwillingness  to  stand  still  ;    a  fidget  ty  dis- 
position. 
riit  l£i«,  *reat«  lei,  *reit  letie.  ndt*.    [Eng. 

rest  (l),s.;  -/*•«.] 
1.  riot  resting;  nnrefting;  not  quiet;  uneasy. 
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2.  Being  without  sleep  or  rest ;  unable  to  sleep. 
"  Restless  be  pass'd  the  remnant*  of  tbe  night." 

Dri/iten.     (Toid.) 

3.  Passed  without  rest ;  sleepless ;   as,  a  rettlem 
night. 

4.  Unwilling  to  remain  at  n-t  or  quiet ;  disposed 
to  move  or  wander  about ;  not  satisfied  to  oe  at 
rest ;  unsettled  in  disposition. 

5.  Characterized  by  restlessness. 

"  Rentiers  and  mischievous  temper."—  Slafaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

6.  Inclined  to  agitation;  turbulent;  as,  a  rettleu 
nation. 

7.  Unceasing;  ever-moving. 

"A  rock  firm  set  in  the  depths  of  a  rtstlrt*  sea." — C. 
Bnmtf:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxzti. 

*8.  Not  affording  rest ;  uneasy.     (Coirper.) 

restless- cavy,  «. 

Zoology :  Cavia  aperea  or  aptraea  [CAVIA],  the 
original  of  the  guiuua-pig  (q.  Y.). 

restless-flycatcher, «. 

Ornithology:  Sisura  inquieta,  an  Australian  bird, 
called  by  the  colonists  the  Grinder,  from  the  noise 
it  makes  when  darting  downward  in  pursuit  of  its 
prey. 

rSst  -l«ss  If ,  adv.  (English  ratten;  -ly.}  In  a 
restless  manner;  uneasily. 

"Turning  rr*tlr**ly  she  drew  the  bedclothes  round 
her."— C.  Bronte.-  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxi. 

rest    less  ness.  ».    [ Eng.  restless :  -net*.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  restless  or  in  con* 
tinual  motion. 

2.  Uneasiness  or  unquietness  of  mind;  agitation: 
disturbance  of  mind  or  body ;  anxiety ;  unsettled 
disposition. 

"A  haggard  look  which  indicated  the  restlessness  of 
pain  as  well  a*  the  restlessness  of  ambition." — Jlacaulay: 
Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  IV. 

3.  Inability  to  rest  or  sleep  ;  sleeplessness. 

re  stock  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  ttock,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  stock  again  or  anew. 

"  The  aquarium  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  has  lately 
b«en  entirely  restocked  with  marine  and  freeh-water 
fishes."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

rSs  tor',  *.    [RESTACB.] 

ri-8tor  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rettor(e);  -able.}  Capa- 
ble of  being  restored  to  a  former  state  or  condi- 
tion. 

"Great  quantities  of  restorable  land  are  made  utterly 
desperate."— Str(ft,  Works,  vol.  x.,  let.  7. 

re  stbr  a  ble  ness,  A.  [Eng.  restorable;  -nes».] 
The  quality  or  state  of  boing  restorable. 

•r5-Bt8r  -al,  «.  fEng.  rettor(e) ;  -al.J  The  act  of 
restoring;  restitution,  restoration. 

"The  promises  of  pardon  to  our  sins,  and  restoral  into 
God's  favor." — Barrow:  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

reVtft-ri'-tion,  «.    [RESTAUBATION.] 

1.  The  act  of  restoring  to,  or  replacing  in,  a  for- 
mer state  or  position  ;  replacement  in  office  or  posi- 
tion ;  specif.,  the  replacing  of  a  person  or  family  on 
a  throne. 

"Restoration  would  be  immediately  followed  by  a  con- 
fiscation and  a  proscription." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch. 
xiil. 

2.  The  act  of  renewing  or  revising ;  a  renewal,  a 
revival,  n  refistablishment. 

"The  year  1680,  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old 
constitution." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  The  repairing  of  a  work  of  art,  building,  Ac., 
which  has  fallen  into  decay  or  been  injured. 

"The  restoration  of  paintings  requires  much  tawte, 
knowledg«,  and  ability  to  ensure  success."— Patrbolt: 
Terms  of  Art, 

4.  Hence,  used  for  a  plan  or  design  of  an  ancient 
building,  showing  it.-  original  state ;  as,  the  rrttnru- 
tion  of  a  cathedral. 

5.  The  state  of  being  restored ;  recovery  of  health 
or  soundness ;  recovery  from  illness,  relapee,  or  any 
bad  state. 

*6.  That  which  is  restored. 

U  (1)  RatmaUm  of  all  IMngi  (R.  V.);  Rettitu- 
tion  of  all  Ihingt  (A.  V.)  : 

Script.:  The  restoration  in  connection  with  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  of  the  world  to  much  of  its 
primeval  purity  and  happiness  (Acts  iii.  21 ;  cf.  also 
Matt.XTU.il.  Mark  U.  12). 

(2)  Tie  Reparation: 

Eng.HM.:  The  return  of  Charles  II.  in  1680,  and 
the  n-f-i. -ilili-li nii-iit  i. f  Monarchy  in  England,  after 
an  interval  of  a  little  more  than  eleven  years,  from 
January  .'»),  1649,  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded, 
during  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was 
republican. 

(3)  Vnivertal  rtst orat ion  : 

Theol.:  The  doctrine  held  by  some  that  all  man- 
kind, if  not  even  tin-  fallen  angels,  shall  ultimately 
be  restored  to  sinlessness  and  eternal  ha|>pnn---. 
[  REBTOKATIONIBT.] 


restormelite 

rSl-tft-ri'-tiOn-ir,   «.    [Eng.    rettoration;   -er.J  I 
The  same  as  RESTORATIOXIST  (q.  v.). 

ris  to  ri  tlon  Ism.c.  [Eng. migration;  -um.J 
The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  tin-  Restorationists.  ' 

r«s-t&  ra   tion  1st,  «.    [Eng.  rettoration;  -ut.} 
Church  Hittory  (pi.) : 

1.  The  followers  of  Origen  in  the  opinion  that 
after  a  certain  purgation  proportionate  to  their 
delinquencies  all  will  bo  restored  to  God's  favor 
and  to  paradiM-. 

2.  The  adherents  of  Mr.  Rallou,  of  America,  who 
held  that  retribution  is  limited  to  this  life,  and  that 
at  the  resurrection  all  will  be  restored  to  life  and 
to  primeval  happiness. 

ri-8t»r  -ft-tlve,  *res  tanr-a-tlf,  o.  &  «.  [Fr. 
restauratif;  Sp.  &  Port,  restuttrativo;  Ital.  r«/oro- 
fj'uo.] 

A.  At   adj.:  Capable   of   restoring;    tending   to 
restore  or  renew  strength,  vigor,  Ac. 

"I  haue  heard  some  hold  opinion  that  it  is  very  reaforo- 
tiur."—Hacklvvt:  Voyagci,  lit.  687. 

B.  A*  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  which  i* 
efficacious  in  restoring  strength,  vigor,  dec. 

"To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative." 

Shukenp.:  Rttnteoanrt  Juliet,  v.  3, 

rg-gt»r'-vtlve-iy,  nrft'.  fEng.  reitorative ;  -ly.J 
In  a  manner  or  degree  tending  to  restore  or  renew 
strength,  vigor,  Ac. 

rgg  -t&  ra-t5r, «ufc«<.  [French  restaurateur.}  A 
rostorateur. 

triS-Stqr -a-tSr-y1,  a.  [Eng.  rutor(e);  -atory.} 
Restorative. 

re  store  (1),  r.  f.  [O.  Fr.  restorer  (Fr.  reitaurtr), 
from  Lat.  re»f<i«ro=to  restore;  from  r*-=again, 
and  a  verb  stnuro  not  found,  but  seen  in  t'tufuuro, 
and  connected  with  (Jr.  stuurot  =  that  which  is 
firmly  fixed,  a  stake;  Sans.  *rn4i'ara=flxed,  stable, 
from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  «to=to  stand  ;  Sp.  &, 
Port,  restaurar;  Italian  rettaurare,  riitaurare, 
rMorare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  state,  place,  condi- 
tion-or  position  ;  to  replace.        ^* 

2.  To  give  or  bring  back ;  to  return  to  a  person,  as 
a  thing  which  he  has  lost,  or  which  has  been  taken 
from  him. 

3.  To  bring  back  to  life;  to  revive,  to  resuscitate. 
"Whose  son  he  had  rertored  to  life."— 2  King*  vlll.  L 

4.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  and  better  state,  as 
from  a  state  of  ruin,  decay,  or  the  like;  to  repair, 
to  rebuild.    [11.] 

5.  To  bring  back  from  disease  ornnsoundness;  to 
heal,  to  cure. 

6.  To  bring  back  from  a  state  of  degeneracy  or 
lapse;  to  reclaim. 

"If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault  .  .  .  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."— Galatiant  vii.  7. 

7.  To  bring  back ;  to  renew  or  reestablish  after 
interruption;  as,  to  restore  peace  or  frien<l.-hii>. 

8.  To  give  in  placeof,  or  as  amends  for;  to  make 
amends  or  satisfaction  for ;  to  compensate. 

"He  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox."—  Exodus  xxii.  1. 
II.  Fine  Artt: 

1.  To  bring  back,  from  a  state  of  decay  or  injury, 
as  near  as  may  be  to  its  primitive  state,  by  a  correct 
imitation  of  the  original  work  of  the  author. 

"Great  knowledge  of  the  manipulation  of  the  master 
whose  work  is  to  be  restored."— Fairhott:  Terms  of  Art. 

2.  To  form  a  picture,  plan,  or  model  of,  as  of 
something  lost,  mutilated,  or  decayed ;  as,  to    re- 
store a  ruined  building. 

r6  store  ,  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tton,  T. 
(q. v.)]  To  store  again  or  anew;  as,  to  restore 
goods. 

*r(S  store  ,  titbst.  [RESTOBE  (1),  r. |  Restoration, 
restitution. 

"Till  he  had  made  amends  and  full  restore, 
For  all  the  damage  which  he  had  him  doen  afore." 
."•,,.-.i.-r.-  r.  (J  .  III.   v.  18. 

*ri  store  mint, *.  [Eng.  restore  (1),  v. ;  -menf.J 
The  act  of  restoring ;  restoration,  restitution. 

"They  had  no  restorement  of  the  Frenche  kynfr,  for 
whose  sake  they  lost  all." — Berners:  Froissartt  Cronycte, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  cxlvli. 

ri-stdr  -8r,  «.  [Eng.  restore  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  wliirli  n--t.<n -.-. 

"Th«  fresh  air  one  breathe*,  nnri  tlie  exercise,  being- 
excellent  restorers  of  health."  rft(it,i?*-iV  Journal,  Aug. 
6,  1881,  p.  CM. 

res  tor  mil-Ite,  «.  [After  tl»'  Restormel  mine. 
Cornwall,  Englnml.  whore  found  ;  suff.  -itr  (J/in.  I.J 

A/in.:  A  grayish-green,  massive  mineral  resem- 
bling agalmatolite.  Hardness, L"(l;  specific  gravity, 
2*&8.  Mean  results  of  analyses  approach  the  com- 
I»i-ition  of  killinite  (<i-  v.). 


fate,     fat,     fire,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h?r.     there;     pine,     pit,     lire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pit. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     tin;     mttte,     c&b,     cttre,    unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,     m,    oe  =  *;     ey     ».      qu  -  kw. 


restrain 


restrain,  *re-stralne,  'restrayne,  *re- 
streigne,  *re-strelne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  reslraindre 
(Fr.  rKStreindre),  from  Lut.  re«ir/Mgo=todraw  back 
tightly,  to  bind  back:  re-=back,  ami  stringo=tu 
draw  tight;  Sp.  &  Port,  rettringir;  Ital.  rfttrig- 
iii-n;  restringcre,  ristrignere,  ristringert:.]  [STKIN- 
(1KNT.I 

•1.  To  strain,  to  draw  tight. 

2.  To  withhold ;  to  hold  back  ;  to  keep  iu  or  back ; 
to  hold  or  keep  back  from  action,  advancement,  or 
proceeding,  by  physical  or  moral  force,  or  by  inter- 
posing obstacles. 

"His  troops  he  succeeded  in  restraining."— .Vacaulay: 
Hilt.  Kng.,  ch.  ivi. 

3.  To  keep  under ;  to  repress,  to  subdue,  to  curb. 
"The  remainder  of  wrath  hhult  thou  rr<i/ru/»."— /"su/m 

Invi.  10. 

4.  To  abridge,  to  limit,    to   restrict ;   to    hinder 
from  unlimited  enjoyment. 

"Me of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restratn'd.  ' 

Sltnkesp. :  I -amli'li  lie,  11.  6. 

5.  To  limit,  to  confine,  to  restrict. 

"A  moral  universality  also  is  to  be  restrained  by  a  part 
of  the  predicate."—  Watts:  Logic. 

•6.  To  withhold,  to  forbear.    (Job  xv.  4.) 
*1.  To  forbid,  to  prohibit. 

rg-Strain -a-ble,  a.  [English  restrain;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  restrained ;  admitting  of  re- 
straint. 

"Nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter  more  rcstminable  than 
the  pen  of  the  poet." — Brown*:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v., 
i-li.  in. 

re  strained  ,  po.  par.  or  a.    [RESTRAIN.] 

rg  Strain -gd-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  restrained;  -ly.] 
With  restraint  or  limitation  ;  not  freely. 

rS  strain  8r,  *re  strayn  er, ».  [Eng.  res/rain  ,• 
-er.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  restrains 
or  withholds. 

"So  thefie  two  persons  were  euer  restrayners  and  re- 
frayners  of  the  kingea  wilful)  scope  and  vnbridled  liber- 
tie.  '—Orafton:  Henry  Vll.  (an.  18). 

2.  Photog. :  Any  substance  used  in  developing  the 
images  produced  by  light,  to  prevent  the  action 
from  proceeding  too  violently. 

re  strain  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RESTRAIN.] 

restralning-order,  s. 

Law ;  A  temporary  order  to  a  bank  or  other  pub- 
lic company  not  to  permit  the  transfer  of  certain 
stock  from  one  person  to  another,  and  not  to  pay 
dividends  duo  upon  it  till  permission  is  granted. 

restraining-statutfl «,  >.  pi. 

Law:  Statutes  restricting  previous  rights  and 
powers. 

re  strain  ment.  ».  [Eng.  reiirain ;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  restraining;  restraint. 

r6  straint ,  »re-stralnte,  ».  [O.  Fr.  restraincte, 
tern,  of  restrainct,  pa.  pnr.  of  restraindre=to  re- 
strain (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  restraint.] 

1.  The  act  of  restraining ;  the  act  of  holding  back 
or  hindering  from  motion  or  action  iu  any  way; 
hindoranceof  the  will  or  of  any  action  physical, 
mental,  or  moral. 

"With  wise  restraint 
Voluptuous."  Wordsworth:  Nutting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  restrained,  kept  back,  or 
hindered  front  action  or  motion ;  as,  to  keep  one's 
feelings  under  restraint. 

3.  Abridgmentof  liberty ;  confinement,  detention, 

4.  That  which  restrains,  limits,  hinders,  or  re- 
presses ;    limitation,    restriction,    or    prohibition. 
(Milton:  f.  L.,i.32.) 

r«-8trgngth'-en,  v.t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  English 
strengthen  (q. v.).J  To  strengthen  or  fortify  again 
or  afresh. 

*rg  strict',  a.  [Latin  restrirtus,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
s(ri»<7o  =  to  restrain  (q.  v.).]  Restricted,  limited, 
confined. 

"In  that  restrict  mprner  above  named."— Annotations 
onOlanvill  (1682),  p.  261 

restrict ,  v.  t.  [RisTRicT,  a.]  To  limit,  to  con- 
fine; to  keep  with'n  limits;  to  restrain;  as,  to  re- 
st rift  a  word  to  a  particular  use. 

rS-Strlc  tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.  restrict ionem, 
accus.  of  restrictif*,  from  restrictus,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
stringo—to  restrain  (q.v.);  Sp.  restriccion;  Italian 
restrizione.] 

1.  The  act  of  restricting,  confining,  or  limiting: 
the  state  of  boiug  restricted,  limited,  or  confined 
within  bounds. 

2.  That  which  restricts  or  limits  ;  n  restraint. 
"Those  restrictions  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 

theory  of  government  held  by  Ihe  Tories." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zix. 
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t3.  Reservation,  reserve. 

11(1)  Real  restriction:  The  use  of  words  which 
are  not  true  if  strictly  interpreted,  but  which  con- 
tain nodeviation  from  the  t  null  if  the  circumstance* 
be  considered. 

(2)  Mental  restriction:  The  same  as  MENTAL 
RESERVATION  (q.v.). 

trg-StrlC  -tlon-a-rj.  o.  [Eug.  restriction;  -ary.\ 
Restrictive. 

rg  Strict  -Ive,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  restrictif.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  restricting  or  limiting; 
expressing  limitation. 

2.  Imposing  restraint ;  restraining,  limiting. 
•3.  Styptic,  astringent. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  styptic  or  astringent  medicine  or 
preparation. 

"Some  of  the  same  restrictive  over  that." — Wiseman: 
Surgery,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

restrictive-endorsement,  .--. 

Banking,  tic.:  An  endorsement  limiting  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  a  named  person. 

r«  Strict  -Ive-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  restrictive;  -/».] 
In  a  restrictive  manner;  with  restriction  or  limita- 
tion. 

"  Which  is  not  to  be  understood  so  restrictively." — Gov- 
ernment of  the  Tongue. 

rS  strict  -Ive  ngss,  «.  [Eng.  restrictive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  restrictive. 

*rg  Strlnge  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  mtringo^-ta  restrain 
(q.  v.).j  To  confine,  to  contract,  to  antringe. 

•rg-Strlng'-en-jy'.  ».  [Eng.  reslringen^) :  -ry.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  restringent;  astring- 
ency. 

"Colors  wanting  restrlngency."—  Sprat:  Hist.  Koyal 
Society,  p.  298. 

•rg- string  -ent,  a.  it  s.  [Lat.  restringens,  pr. 
par.  of  rest rtngo—  to  restrain  (q.  v.).] 

A.  At  adj.:  Capable  of  restringing;  able  or  tend- 
ing to  restringo ;  astringent. 

B.  As  subst.:  A    medicine  which   operates    as   a 
styptic  or  astringent. 

"The  two  latter  indicate  phlebotomy  for  revulsion, 
rtstrlngents  to  stanch,  and  incrossatives  to  thicken  the 
blood." — Harvey. 

re'-8trlve',-t>.  •'.  [Pref.  r*-,  and  Eag.  strive  (q.  v.).] 
To  strive  again  or  anew. 

"Restrlvlng  again  afresh."— Guardian,  No.  133. 

rgst  -f  (1),  •rgsf-Ie. «.    [Fr.  re«ri/.] 

1.  Drawing  back  instead  of  forward  ;  stubborn. 

"  Restive  or  resty,  drawing  back  instead  of  going  for- 
ward, as  some  horses  do."— Phillips:  AVic  World  of  Words, 

2.  Indolent;  prone  to  take  rest  when  one  should 
bo  active ;  lazy, 

"  Where  the  master  ia  too  resty  or  too  rich  to  say  his  own 
prayers,  or  to  bless  his  own  table."— Milton:  Iconoclastes, 
oh.  xxlv. 

rgSt  -?  (2),  o.     [REASTT.] 

rg  BUb-Jgct',  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  subject,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  subject  again  or  anew. 

rg-sfib-jgc  -tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-," and  Eng.  subjec- 
tion (q.v.).]  A  second  subjection;  a  return  to  a 
state  of  subjection. 

"Upon  the  conditions  of  our  resubjcctlon."  —  Hall. 
Honor  of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  1.,  %  3. 

re  sub  II  ma  tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  subli- 
mation (q.  v.).]  A  second  or  repeated  sublimation 
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re  gilt  ,  «.    (RESULT,  r.] 

•1.  Resilience;  the  act  of  rebounding  or  firing: 
back. 

"Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air,  by 
the  return  or  the  r*sw/f  of  the  string,  which  was  strained 
by  the  touch,  to  his  former  place."— Hacon. 

2.  Consequence,  outcome',  issue,  event,  effect  • 
that  which  results  or  proceeds  naturally  or  logic- 
ally from  facts,  premises,  or  a  state  of  tli , 

'£!""£  »M  g««t  anxiety  at  the  palace  to  know  1 1 
suit."— Macaulay.  Btst.  fng.,  ch.  vii. 

8.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  council  or 
dehberative  assembly ;  a  resolution,  a  decree. 

"Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  results  have,  at  cer- 
tain times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies."— Kir^/r. 

rg-?nlt  ance,  tubst.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  resulting ; 
that  which  results,  a  result. 

"He  would    .    .    .    thence  infer. 
That  souls  were  but  resultanaes  from  her." 

Donne:  totems,  p.  212. 

rg-8.aU -ant,  a.  &».  [Lat.  i-i-sultan*.  pr.  par.  of 
re«tt«o=  to  rebound;  Fr.  resultant;  Ital.  nsultmntr, 
risultante.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Existing,  proceeding,  or  following  as 
a  result,  consequence    or   conclusion;   especially 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  two  ageuU. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    That  which  results;  a  result    a 
consequence. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  An  eliminant  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mech.:  A  single  force  which  is  equivalent  in- 
eff.-ct  to  two  oi  more  forces;  the  sine!.-  force  whicli 
represents  the  combined  effect  of  several  forci-  • 
relatively  to  the  resultant,  these  several  forces  are 
termed  components  or  component  forces.    When 
two  forces  act  on  a  particle  in  the  same  direction 
their  resultant  is  equal  to  their  sum,  and  acts  in 
the  same  direction.     When  two  forces  act  on  a  par- 
ticlein  opposite  directions,  their  resultant  is  equal 
to  their  difference,  and  acts  in  the  direction  of  tho 
greater  force.    If  two  concurrent  forcesactingtipou 
a  ixunt  are  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction 

/  tho  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  then  their  re- 
sultant is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction 
py  tho  diagonal  drawn  through  the  given  point. 
[PARALLELOGRAM  or  FORCES.] 

*rg  suit  ate.  «.  [Latin  resultatum,  ncut.  sing. 
Of  rrsHltatus,  pa.  par.  of  resulto.]  [RESULT,  r.]  A 

"The  retultate  of  their  counsel  I  ia  .  .  direct  and 
sincere."— Kacan. 

rg  suit  f  41.  a.  [Eng.  re«u/f,  s.;  -/uJ(f).]  Hav- 
ing result  or  effect*. 

rg  «filt    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [RESULT,  rj.J 
resultlng-force  or  motion, ». 
.«.,-/>. :  Tho  same  as  RESULTANT  (q.  v.). 
resultlng-trust,  s. 

Law:  A  trust  raised  by  implication  in  favorof  the 
author  of  the  trust  himself  or  his  representative*, 
resultlns-use, ,. 

Late:  A  use  returning  by  way  of  implication  to> 
the  grantor  himself. 

•rg-s.ult  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  remit;  -fee.]  Regnlting, 
resultant. 


"By  bare  resubtf  mat  Ions  with  fresh  mercury."—  Boyle  • 
Works,  li.  128. 


re  sub  lime  ,  r.  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sublime, 
v.  (q.  v.)  ]    To  sublime  again  or  a  second  time. 


"  A  resultii'e  firmness  arise! h  from  their  complication  " 
-fuller:  Church  History,  bk.  II.     (Dedic.) 

rg  gSlt-lgss.  a.    [Eng.  result;  -less.]     Bavin* 
no  result;  without  result. 

"Though i  it be  most  commonly  requisite  to  resubllme        rg  JUm -8,  Die.  «.    [Eng.  re«um(e)  ;  -able.]    Cap:,. 
thesubUmat,.  -Boyte.  »°-*». '••  2"-  ble  of  being  resumed,  taken  back/or   taken  ',„ 

r6-su  da -tion,  *.      [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  resudatus,    again, 
pa.  par.  of  re*«<lo=to  sweat  again  :  re-=again,  and 
«udo=to  sweat.]     The  act  or  state  of  sweating 
again. 

"A  kind  of  resudatinn  of  juice  proceeding  from  sweet 
herbs." — Swan:  Speculum  Mundt. 

rg  8,ult ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  rfsulter= to  rebound  .  .  . 
to  result ;  from  Lat.  rr*t</fo=  to  spring  back,  to  re- 
bound ;  frequent,  of  resilio  =  to  leap  back :  re-  = 
back,  and  <aito=to  leap;  Sp.  rrsultar ;  Ital.  rrnil- 
torf,  rignltare.] 

•I.  To  leap  back,  to  rebound. 

"Light  leaps  the  golden  grain,  resulting  from  the 
ground."  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  742. 

2.  To  proceed,  rise,  or  spring  as  a  consequence ;  to 
follow  as  a  result  or  consequence;  to  ensue. 

"  Such  huge  extremes  when  nature  doth  unite. 
Wonder  from  thence  results,  from  thence  delt^M." 
Venham:  Conprr's  Hill,  212. 

3.  To  have  an  issue,  to  terminate;  followed  by  in; 
as.  to  result  in  good  or  evil. 

4.  To  come  to  a  decision  ;  to  decide,  to  decree ;  as, 

an  ecclesiastical  council. 


r«sum«  (as  ra  in  ml  ),  «.  [Fr.)  A  summinv 
up,  a  condensed  statement,  an  abridgment,  a  sum- 
mary, a  brief  recapitulation. 

rg  fume  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [French  rfjiumer,  from  Lat. 
rtfumo:  re-=back,  again,  and  sumo=ta  take;  Sp. 
resumir;  Ital.  re»umere.J 

A.  Traiuitire: 

1.  To  take  back,  to  take  again. 

"  Then,  mounting  on  his  car,  resum'd  the  rein." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  1.  406. 

2.  To  take  up  again  after  interruption;  to  bi-cin 
again  what  has  been  interrupted  or  broken  off. 

"  My  Muse!  rriume  the  task  that  yet  doth  the*  abide." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  48. 

3.  To  take  up  or  enter  upon  again. 

"  But  Redmond  turned  a  different  war, 
And  the  bent  bows  rrsumed  their  sway." 

Scott:  Solteby,  in.  S. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be«in  a  discourse,  argument,  Ac., 
after  interruption. 


bo^;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion    -  shun; 
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chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (bis;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;lst.    ph      £. 
-tion,      -§lon  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


resummon 

re  s6m   m6n,  i1.  I.    [Prcf.  rr-.  aud  Eug.  summon 

i.  To  summon  or  call  again. 

•i.   I'o  recall,  to  recover. 

re  sum  m6ns, «.   [Pref. ,-,  •-.  ami  Kng.  *in/i»iv<i« 

/.,i"'  A  second  .-ummons  or  calling  of  a  person  to 
in, -wer  an  action  where  the  lir.-t  summon-,  has  been 
ilefeateit  by  any  occasion. 

ri  sump  tlon  (p  silent).  «.  [Lat.  rettimiili.i. 
/rom  i-''niiinj>tns,  pa.  par.  of  i-ettumo=  to  resume 
(q.  v.i;  Kr.  rfsoiiiiition.] 

1.  on/.  LIIIIIJ.:  The  act  of  resuming,  taking  back, 
or  taking  up  again. 

T\i  r.  s.  /,-u/':  The  Resumption  Act  of  January 
II.  1^;:.,  fixed  January  1,  1H7W,  as  tin;  day  on  which 
special  payments  should  beremmed.  Resumption 
nctually  took  place  on  December  17. 1878,  when  the 
premium  on  gold  disappeared. 

1 2)  KMJ.  Law:  The  taking  again  by  the  (  rown 
of  Mich  lands,  tenements,  &c..  as  on  false  sugges- 
tion, or  other  error,  had  been  granted  by  letters 
patent. 

"  More  than  two  hundred  years  had  since  elapsed  with- 
out  any  Resumption  Act."— Jfacanfnv:  Hist,  r.ua  ,  cb. 
xxlil. 

it  samp  tlve  (p  silent),  a.&  s.  [Lat.  resump- 
tion, from  resumptiu,  pa.  par.  of  re«nmo=to  re- 
sume (q.  T.)  ;  O.  Kr.  rttompty.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Taking  back  or  again  ;  resuming. 

B.  At  subtt.:    A  restoring  medicine;  a  restora- 
tive. 

re  au  pin  ate,  r«  au  pin  at  8d,  adj.  [Latin 
rt-ni'intntlus,  pa.  par.  of  re*upi;M»=to  throw  on  one  s 
back  :  re-— back,  aud  supino,  to  lay  backward.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lany. :  Inverted,  reversed ;  appearing  as 
if  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Botany: 

ill  Inverted  in  position  byatwistingof  the  stalk, 
«-  tun  flowers  of  Orchis. 

(2)  (Of  some  Aoarici):  Having  the  hymeuiuni 
uppermost  instead  of  undermost. 

re  su  pin  a  tlon,  «.  [RESUPIXATE.]  The  act 
of  laying  on  the  back  or  inverting;  the  state  of 
feeing  rosupinate  or  reversed. 

"A  resuplnatton  of  the  figure."— H"of/«n:  Remains,  p.  62. 

re  su  pine  ,  a.  [Lat.  rempinus.]  [RESUPIXATE.] 

1.  Lit.:  Lying  on  the  back  ;  on  one's  back. 

"He spake,  and  downward  sway'd,  fell  resiiptne." 

Covper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix. 

2.  /•'-;;..  Supine. 

re  sup  ply  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  supply 
(q.  v.).]  To  supply  again  or  anew. 

*ri  surge  ,  v.  i.    [Lat.  resurgo.]    To  rise  again. 

"  Hark  at  the  dead  jokes  resurginu."  —  Thackeray: 
Kimndabout  Papers,  xvlli. 

ri  Burg  en$ e, «.  [Eng.  resuryen(l);  -ce.]  The 
act  of  rising  again ;  resurrection. 

re  Burg  ent,  a.  &  ».  \  Lat.  resurgent,  pr.  par.  of 
restirgi>.\  [WCVBISCTTOB.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Rising  again:  rising  from  the  dead. 
(II.  Klint:  iliddlemarch.ch.  Ixi.) 

IB.  Asmlat.:  One  who  rises  again  ;  one  who  rise* 
from  the  dead. 

ri-sur  prise  ,«.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  surprise, 
*nltst.  (q.  v.).]  A  fresh  or  second  surprise. 

"A  r<-niir/>ri«'  of  the  castle  of  the  Tliebamj."  //«i.-"i« 
H'III-  vith  S;,fifn. 

ris  fir  reel,  r.  t.  [Lai.  resurrectus,  pa.  par.  of 
resurgo.}  |  RESURRECTION.  | 

I.  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a  dead  liody. 

J.  'I'o  restore  to  life  ;  to  make  alive;  tn  reanimate  ; 
to  give  vitality  to. 

r£s  ur  lie   tlon,   re  sur  rec  tl  oun,  'res  ur 
rex  1  OUn,  x.     (  Kr.    r,'*iifi;,'ttnn.  from    Lat.  resur- 
.••iii,  in.    arm-,  of    iT«»ri',rriu-a    rising  again, 
from  rt nurr,  ,-ttts,  pa.  par.  of  n  .im '/-,    to  rise  agaiu  : 
tr-  =  agaln,  and»ur0o  =  to  rise.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  rising  again;  a  springing  again  into  life  or 
vitnlil)  ;  a*,  the  rraurrcrfioii  of  one  shopes.  Specif., 
ft    ri-iiiK    again    from    the    ileail    or    the   ^riive;  tie- 
revival  of  the  dead  at  the  last  judgment,    il  Cor. 
xv.  IJ.  1:1.  i 

2.  The  state  of  being  risen  again  ;  the  future  state. 
(.if.iM.  xxii.SP.  i 

II.  Thml.:  The  resiirriTti, ,n  of  (hri-t,  implied  or 

preitirted   ill   the  Me--lallie    propllee  ii->  I  PsallllS  XVI. 

9  11;  xxii.  l'i  Is.  in  .Hi.  and  narrate.!  by  all  the 
ovangelists  I  Matt.xxvii.  H'J.  xxviii.  1-2U;  Mark  xvi. 
1  14:  Luke  xxiv.  1-48:  John  xx.,  xxi.i.  The  resur- 
rection of  I  hrist  is  held  to  be  the  earnest  of  that 
happy  resurrection  promised  toall  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers (1  Cor.  xv.  13  31.  Cf.  also  John  xi.  23-27). 
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The  resurrection  is  that  of  the  body,  the  soul  hav- 
ing lived  on  during  the  Intermediate  period.  The 
former  is  no  longer  corruptible  or  mortal,  but  spir- 
itual and  glorious  (1  Cor.  xv.  4:'  44,  M-5"). 

resurrection-man, «.  The  same  as  RESURREC- 
TIONIST iq.  V.). 

resurrection-pie,  «.  A  pie  made  of  scraps  and 
leavings  of  meat,  vegetables,  Ac. 

"•I  never  heard  of  resurrection-pie,'  faltered  Mrs u  Lan- 
caster, dexterously  waiving  her  sou's  inquiry.  <*••*>• 
it  made  of  f  'Of  the  assembled  ghosts  of  departed  din- 
uer»!  Half-picked  bones,  gristle,  stale  fat,  general  leav- 
ing! iliahed-up  in  weak  broth,  well-seasoned  with  black 
pepper  and  semi-cooked  onions!'  "-E.  J.  tl'orooile:  Sis- 
ste,  ch.  XX. 

resurrection-plant,  ». 

Hot.:  .Se/ii</iiie//u  h-pidophylla. 

*rSs  ftr-rec -tlon-a-ryS  n.  [Eng.  resurrection; 
-ai-y.j  Rising  again;  reviving. 

"Old  men  and  women  .  .  .  seemed  by  reiurrectltat- 
art/  process  to  be  recalled  out  of  the  elements."— Dickens: 
Uncommercial  Traveller,  vii. 

rSs-flr-rSc  -tlon  1st,  s.  [Eng.  resurrect  ion  ;  -1st.] 
One  who  makes  a  business  of  stealing  bodies  from 
graves  to  sell  them  to  surgeons  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection. 

trSs  flr  rSc  -tlon  Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  resurrection; 
-ize.]  To  raise  from  the  dead  ;  to  resurrect. 

16  stir  vey  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  surrey 
(q.  T.).] 

1.  To  survey,  examine,  or  review  again. 

2.  To  read  and  examine  again. 

"To  sit  with  n-  i, in-e  more,  with  better  heed 
To  returrey  them."        Sliakesp.:  Henry  I'.,  v.  ii. 

r6  sur  -v§y,  subst.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  survey,  s. 
(q.  v.)  J  A  second  or  reuewed  survey. 

r6  BUS  -Cl-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.re*H*ci(vo)  =  to  resus- 
citate (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  snfT.  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
resuscitated  or  restored  to  life. 

"The  apothecary  told  the  virtuoso  that  he  had  really 
prepared  regiiscitnble  plants  a  different  way  from  that 
which  others  pretended  to."— Boyle:  H'arks,  v.  606. 

re  sus  91  t^nt,  >'•  &  »•  [Lat.  remtscitaiu,  pr. 
par.  of  resuscito=tu  resuscitate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resuscitating;  having  the  quality  of 
resuscitating. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  or  that  which  resuscitates. 
rS  BUS  -9!  tate,  r.  t.  &  i.    [RESUSCITATE,  <«(/.] 

[Fr.  rrtunciter;   Ital.  resiwcitare,  risuseitarv;  Sp. 
rtsuscitar,  rettucitar.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  stir  up  anew;  to  revive,  to  reviv- 
ify;  specif.,   to  revive  from    apparent  death;    to 
restore  vitality  to. 

"These  hatch'd.  aud  those  retun'itatrd  worms." 

Voieper:  Retirement,  64. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  to  life  again  ;  to  revive. 
"These  projects,  however  often  slain,  always   remisci- 

tute."—J.  S.  Mill. 

trS  BUS  cl  tate,  n.  [Lat. rr*u*citatu*,pa.  par.  of 
rc«iwci(o=to  raise  up  again :  re-=agaiu,  and  gtiscito 
=  to  raise  up,  for  subcito,  from  »nh  =  up,  under,  and 
ci'fo=to  summon,  to  rouse.]  Resuscitated ;  restored 
to  lite. 

"Our  mortal)  bodyes  shall  be  resuscitate." — Oariliiei': 
Ejcuosicion;  The  Presence,  p.  65. 

rS-SUB  -9 1  ti  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  resuscit atio. ]  The 
act  of  resuscitating,  or  of  reviving  or  stirring  up 
anew;  the  state  of  being  resuscitated;  revival; 
restoration  to  life  or  vitality,  especially  of  persons 
apparently  dead,  as  in  cases  of  drowning^  or  sus- 
pended animation ;  a  bringing  forward  again  before 
public  notice. 

"A  clear  testimony  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead." — 
J,,ue:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  p.  8. 

re"  BUS  91-ta-Uve,  n.  [O.Fr.raiucifafi/.]  Tend- 
ing to  resuscitate  or  revive;  resuscitating,  reviving, 
revivifying,  reproducing. 

re  BUS  5!  ta  t8r,  «.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that 
which  resuscitates  or  restores  to  life. 

ret.  r.  t.  (put.  ,,  t,  „.}  To  subject  flax  to  the 
action  of  retting  (q.  V.). 

r«  ta    ble,  s.  [  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  table  (q.  v.).] 

Arch.:  The  same  as  SUPER-ALTAR,  2  (q.v.). 

r«  till ,  *re  talle,  r.  t.  [Fr.  retail=a  shred,  a 
paring,  a  small  piece  cut  off  anything;  retailler=to 
cut  again,  to  cut  pieces  off:  re-  =  agnin,  and  tattler 

=  tocut:    I'ort.  t;  tirlhirr;  I  tal.  vittltllinre.  \ 

1.  To  set  I  in  small  quantities  or  parcels,  as  opposed 
to  selling  wholesale. 

"A  licence  to  retail  ale  and  spirituous  liquors."— Smi'tV- 
Wealth  ../  Xatlons,  bk.  v.,  ch.  if. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 

"  The  sage  dame 
By  names  of  toasts,  retails  each  batter'd  jade." 

Popt:  Huncla.t,  ii.  134. 
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;:.  To  deal  out  at  second  hand,  or  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  to  tell  in  small  portions ;  to  tell  to  many  ;  tu 
spread  by  report. 

re  tall  (1). «.  &  «.   [RETAIL,  v.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  sale  of  commodities  in  small 
quantities  or   at  second  hand;    a  dealing  out  in 
small  portions. 

"Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail. 
She  parcel'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail." 

Hryiieu:  Rellaio  Laid,  7S8. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Applied  to  the  sale  of  commodities  in  small 
quantities  or  at  second  baud;  as.  a  retail  business. 

2.  Selling  commodities  in  small  quantities  or  at 
secoud  hand ;  retailing. 

"Vast  quantities  .  .  .  are  sold  over  her*  by  the  re- 
tail grocer." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•r5-tall    (2),«.   [RETALIATE.)    Retaliation. 

"  To  look  for  good  and  do  bad  is  against  the  law  of  re- 
tail."—Adams:  Works,  ii.  116. 

rS-tail  -6r,«.    [Eng.  retail  (1),  B.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  retails  goods ;  one  who  sells  commodi- 
ties by  retail. 

"The  retailer  pays  the  States  almost  the  one  moiety  aa 
much  as  he  paid  for  the  commodity  at  flrit."— Hottell: 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  %  1,  let.  7. 

2.  One  who  tells  or  deals  out  in  small  quantities  ; 
a  reporter. 

rS-tall-mentiS.  [Bug.  retail  (\),s.;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  retailing. 

r8  tain  ,  *re-talne,  *re-tayne,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
retenir,  from  Lat.  refi/i«o=to  hold  back:  re-=back, 
and  teneo—\io  hold;  Sp.  retener;  Port,  refer;  Ital. 

A.  Transitive: 

*l.  To  hold  back,  to  keep  back,  to  restrain. 
"He    ...    had  killed  him,  if  his  brother  Robert  had 
not  retained  him."— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  To  holder  keep  in  possession;  not  to  part  with, 
lose,   or   dismiss;  to  continue   to  hold  or  possess. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  10.) 

3.  To  keep  in  pay ;  to  hire ;  to  engage  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  preliminary  fee. 

"  Being  my  sworn  servant  the  duke  retained  him  hi*." 
—Shaktsp.:  Henry  Vlll.,i.t. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  belong  to;  to  pertain;  to  depend  on;  to  be 
attached  to. 

"Coldness  mixed  with  n  somewhat  languid  relish  re- 
taining to  bitterness."—  Boyle. 

2.  To  keep,  to  continue,  to  remain, 
retain- wall,  «.     [  RETAININO-WALL.] 

rS  tain  -a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  retain ;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  retained. 

retain  9.1,  *.  [Eug.  retain;  -a/.]  The  act  of 
retaining. 

*rf  tain  dSr,  *re  teyn  dour,  «.  [RETAIN.]  A 
retainer,  a  dependent. 

"Other  maner  of  liouseholdes  and  other  maner  of 
>-'tiu>i>l<»ii-  of  housholde  seruantea."— Fabyati:  chronicle 
(an.  1452  i. 

*rS-taln  -d8r-shlp,  «.  (Eng.  retainder;  -ship.] 
The  state,  position,  or  condition  of  a  retainer. 

r8-taln'-8r,  *re  tain  our,  ».  [Eng.  retain;  -er.*\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  retains ;  a  keeper ;  as,  a 
retainer  of  Hound. 

2.  One  who  is  kept  in  service;  a  servant,  an  at- 
tendant, a    dependent;   specif.,  a    servant  not    a 
domestic,  but  occasionally  attending  and  wearing 
his  master's  livery. 

"To  see  in  which  army  his  numerous  retainers  would  bo 
arrayed." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

•3.  One  attached  to  or  frequenting  a  place. 

"That  indulgence  and  undisturbed  liberty  of  con- 
science .  .  .  which  the  retainers  to  every  petty  con- 
venticle enjoy." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  rr,,  ch.  4. 

*4.  The  net  of  keeping  dependents;  the  state  of 
being  in  dependence. 

*">.  Anything  by  which  a  person  is  retained  or 
attached  to  a  particular  side  or  party.  [11.  l.J 

"The  same  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  hath 
allured  and  drawn  unto  him  by  retain, mt*  many  of  your 
lubjects."— Unmet:  Kecurtls.  vol.  i.,  bk.  ill..  No.  16. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  preliminary  fee  paid  to  a  counsel  to  securo 
his  services,  or  rather  to  prevent  the  other  s-idu 
from  securing  them.  A  specitil  retainer  is  a  fee  paid 
to  secure  the  services  of  counsel  for  a  particular 
cane.  A  general  retainer  is  a  fee  paid  to  secure  a 
priority  of  claim  on  n  counsel's  services  for  any 
causes  which  the  party  paying  the  fee  may  have  for 
trial. 

"The  half-pay  was  meant  to  be  a  retainer  as  well  as  a 
reward."—  .Vacatilay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xxiii. 
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2.  \n  authority  «i  vi-n  t«  an  attorney  or  to  a  solici- 
tor to  proceed  in  an  action. 

a.  The  Withholding  wliat  one  has  in  his  hands  by 
virtue  of  some  right. 

ri  tain  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RETAIN. J 

retaining-fee,  t. 

Law:  A  general  retainer.    [RETAINER,  II.  1.] 

retaining- wall,  retain- wall, «. 

Engin.:  A  wall  erected  to  maintain  a  bank  of 
varth  in  position,  as  in  uuk  fences,  faces of  earth- 
works, railway  cuttings,  sea-walls,  Ac.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  wall  erected  to  hold  an  artificial  bank 
in  upriKht  or  nearly  upright  position.  [  BREAHT- 
WALL,  2.] 

re  tain  ment,  ».  [English  retain;  -mm/.]  The 
act  of  retaining. 

"We  willaddeto  all  this  the  rrtitinmrnt  of  the  -HIM.- 
name  which  the  deceased  hull  here."— .Vorr:  Immurtalitt 
of  the  Soul,  bk.  ill.,  oh.  li. 

re  take  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Kag.  take  (q.  T.).] 

1.  To  take  again. 

"  The  remonstrance  Khoultl  be  retaken  into  considera- 
tion."— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  811. 

2.  To  take  or  recover  back  from  one  who  has  cap- 
tured or  taken  anything. 

"Or  else,  secondly,  without  sm-h  writ  of  reHtltution, 
the  party  may  peaceably  retake  his  goods."  — Httickatont: 
<',nnmeni.,  bk.  IT.,  oh.  27. 

rS-tik'-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  retak(e>:  -er.]  One  who 
retakes  that  which  has  been  taken  ;  a  rocaptor. 

rS-til'-I-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  retaliatua,  pa.  par. 
of  retalio=to  requite,  allied  to  taliu- retaliation  in 

kind.] 

A.  Tnnisitive: 

*1.  To  return  good  for  Rood,  no  less  than  evil  for 
evil ;  to  return,  to  requite. 

"  [The  king,  JameH  II.  of  England)  expects  a  return 
in  specie  from  them  (the  Dissenters  |  that  the  kindness 
•which  he  hati  grnciously  shown  them  may  be  retaliated  on 
those  of  his  own  persuasion."— Drydeii:  ttfndandl'tinttier. 
4  Pref.) 

2.  To  repay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same  kind 
as  has  been  received;  especially  to  requite  or  re- 
turn evil  for  evil. 

"Our  retaliating  the  like  prevails  upon  them  to  desist 
nmi  offending  tin." — Settrclt:  Ltifht  of  Stature,  vol.  i., 
t.  it,  oh.  xxi. 

B.  Intraiu. :  To  return  like  for  like ;  to  requite. 

"Nations  accordingly  seldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  tin* 
manner."— Smitn:  Wealth  of  Xatlout,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  ii. 

re-til-I-a    tlon,  «.    [Eng.  retalial(e) ;  -ion.] 

*1.  The  return  of  good  for  good  or  evil  for  evil ;  a 
return  in  kind  for  any  act  received. 

2.  The  act  of  retaliating:  the  return  of  like  for 
like ;  reprisal,  revenge,  retribution. 

"The  lex  ttiltonit,  or  law  of  retaliation."— Rlack»tone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  1. 

ri-til  -I  a-tlve,  a.  [Eug.  rtta!iat<.e) :  -iw.l  Tend- 
ing to  retaliate,  returning  like  for  like;  vindictive, 

revengeful. 

r«  til -I  a-tSr-jf,  adj.  [Eng.  rttaliat(t);  -ory-l 
Implying  or  containing  retaliation;  retaliative; 
returning  like  for  like. 

"The  animosity  displayed  by  Spanish  merchants 
toward  German  firms  is  also  beginning  to  call  forth  re- 
taliatory measures." — London  Gtobt. 

re  ta    ma, «.    [Sp.,  from  Arab,  rcetam.    Secdef.] 

Hot. :  \  genus  of  Cytisea*,  closely  akin  to  Genista 
.and  Sarothamnus.  Ketama  rtxtam,  a  while 
BOWOTOd  sm-cies  growing  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  was 
probably  the  Hebrew  rot  hem,  improperly  rendered 
jnni  i>i-i  tri'r,  u  n<  lor  which  Klijali  sat  (1  Kings  >.  i  \.  5). 
The  Arabs  applie<l  the  shoots  macerated  in  water 
to  wounds,  and  drank  an  infusion  of  the  bitter 
roots  for  internal  pains. 

ri-tard  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [French  retarder,  from  Lat. 
it!nrdo=to  delay:  re-— buck,  and  tardo=to  make 
slow;  Mnftu>=slow.J 

A.  Transit!  r,'  : 

1.  To  obstruct,  hinder,  or  impede  in  swiftness  of 
course;  to  cause  to  move  more  slowly;  to  impede, 
to  clog,  to  delay. 

"Corrupted  all  real  knowledge,  us  well  as  retarded  the 
progress  of  it." — tiolinabroke :  Human  KttitoH,  eas,  2. 

*2.  To  defer,  to  delay,  to  put  off ;  to  render  more 
latr  ;  as.  to  r<  /"  I'll  a  visit. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  stay  back;  to  bo  or  come  later. 

"Some  years  it  hath  also  rrtuntnl,  and  come  far  later, 
than  usually  it  was  expected."— Broutne:  I'uloar  Error*, 
bk.  vi  .  ch.  viil. 

rS-tard,«.    [RETARD,  t-.J    Retardation. 

U  Retard  of  the  tide:  The  interval  between  the 
transit  of  the  moon  at  which  a  tide  originates,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  tide  itself. 
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re  tar  da  tlon,  «.  [French,  from  retarder^to 
retard  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Lmujuage: 

I.  The  act  of  retarding  or  delaying;  tlie  act  of 
abating  or  lessoning  swiftness  of  motion  ;    hind- 
rancn,  delay,  postponement. 

•2.  That  which  retards,  delays,  or  hinders;  an 
oi>st  ructiou. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Pkytici:  The  act  of  hindering  the  free  progress 
or  motion  of  a  body,  and  ultimately  therefore  stop- 
ping it.  It  arises  either  from  the  friction  of  the 
surface  upon  which  the  body  moves,  or  the  resist- 
ance of  the  medium  through  which  it  moves. 

(1)  A  gradual  slackening  of  pace  in  the  |>erform- 
niico  of  a  passage. 

(2)  The  holding  on  of  a  concordant  note  into  the 
succeeding  chord,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes 
a  discord,  which  is  rosolvrd  upward.    A  discord  or 
retardation  is  thus  op|M>sed  to  a  discord  or  suspen- 
sion, the  latterbelng  resolved  downward.    Three  or 
more   pans    may    be  retarded  or  suspended,  and 
retardations    and    suspensions    may  occur  in  the 
same  chord. 

1[  Retardation  of  mean  tola  r  time:  [TIME,  «.  ] 

ri  tar  d»tlve,  «.  [Eng.  retard;  -alive.]  Tend- 
ing to  retard ;  having  power  to  retard. 

•ri  tar  da  tor  f.a.  [English  retard;  -atury.] 
Tending  to  retard ;  retardativo. 

"  Instant  promptitude  of  action,  adequate  rrtarilatorn 
power."  —Afktiurum,  Sept.  2,  1H82. 

ri  tard   id,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [RETARD,  t4.] 

retarded-power, «. 

Merk. :  A  power  which  suffers  continual  diminu- 
tion of  velocity,  as  the  motion  of  a  body  projected 
upward.  The  laws  of  retarded  motion  are  the  same 
as  those  of  accelerated  motion,  the  orderonly  being 
reversed.  [Aci'ELEKATED.] 

ri-tard  8r,  ».  [Eng.  retard,  v. ;  -<>r.]  One  who 
or  that  which  retards,  delays,  or  hinders. 

"This  disputing  way  of  inquiry  is  so  far  from  advanc- 
ing science,  that  it  is  no  inconsiderable  rrtanlrr."  —  (.Han- 
fill. 

ri  tard  mint,  «.  [Eng.  retard:  -ment.]  The 
actof  retarding,  delaying,  or  hindering. 

"It  does  not  depend  so  much  on  retardment  of  spring 
growth."—  London  l>atl>i  Telegraph. 

Te  t&unt  ,  mlitt.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  taunt,  ». 
(q.  T.)]  The  repetition  of  a  taunt. 

"  With  siiche  tauntes  and  retauutet."  —  llnll  Klehanl 
til.,  to.  10. 

ritfh  (1),  reach,  t<.  i.  [A.  S.  hni,-nn.  from'  hi,,,- 
=  a  cough,  spittle,  krdea= the  throat;  Icel.  hrcckia 

to  retch,  from  hraki  =  spittle;  (ier.  rurhen  =  tno 
throat;  Dan.  rachflen  —  to  retch.]  To  make  an 
effort  to  vomit ;  to  strain,  as  in  vomiting. 

*r«tCh  (2)  r.  I.  or  i.  [A.  S.  reran,  reccan.]  To 
reck  ;  to  care ;  to  care  for ;  to  regard. 

*ritch  list,  *retch  less*,  a.  [A  softened  form 
of  recfcteM  (q.  V.).] 

1.  Reckless,  careless. 

"And  retcMesse  of  hys  life,   he  gan   both   syghe  and 
grone."  Surrey:  Complaint  of  a  l>itin,j  Lover. 

2.  Not  worthy  of  thought  or  care. 

"Daunceth  he  merry  that  is  mirthless*. 
Who  should  recke  of  that  is  retcMeft." 

Chaucer:   The  Atfembly  of  Foutl*. 

re    te,  t.    |  Lat.-  a  net.]    (See  the  compounds.) 

rete-mlrabile,  «. 

Aunt.:  An  artery  which  abruptly  divides  into 
small  anastomosing  branches,  these  again  ofti-n 
uniting  to  reconstruct  and  continue  the  trunk. 
The  rrete  mirabilo  of  Galen  is  formed  by  the  intra- 
cranial  part  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  of  the 
shr.'p  and  several  other  mammals.  (Quain.) 

rete-mucosum, ». 

Aunt.:  The  Malpighian  layer  (q.v.). 

*ri  te  clous,  ii.  [Lat.  re<e=anet.J  Resembling 
network ;  rctiform. 

•ri  tic  -tlon,  a.  [Lat.  retectua,  pa.  par.  of  retego 
=  to  uncover:  re-=back,  and  tego=tu  cover.J  The 
act  of  uncovering,  disclosing,  or  discovering  to 
view.  (Boyle:  irorfcj,  i.885.) 

rfi-till'.v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tell  (q.v.).]  To 
tell  again  ;  to  repeat. 

ret    ene,«.    [Ur.  rhitini;  -tne.] 

Chem.:  *'i-H],.  Found,  in  the  form  of  fatty  scales, 
on  fossil  pine  wood,  and  also  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  very  resinous  tir.  It  crystallize-;  in 
colorl«'sslrunina>,im'ltsat99  ,boilsat3bT>  ,isslightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  I'th.-r,  and  forms  an 
orange  -  yellow,  crystalline  compound  with  picric 
acid. 


retiarius 

retene  sulphuric-acid. «. 

Ckem.:  C|,H|»Sj<  I,  Kortm-d  l>>  prolonged contact 
of  retene  with  sinmg  sulphuric  arid.  It  crystallize 
in  a  solid  mass,  and  forms  a  barium  salt  yielding 
needle-shaped  crystals. 

ri  tent.i.  [Lat.rr/riifiiin.neilt.King.of rrtenttu, 
pa.  par.  of  >-rriH<-«=  to  retain  uj.v.,i.|  That  which  is 
retaiu<Hl. 

ri  tin  tlon,  tulot.  |  Fr.,  from  Lat.  retrntionem, 
accus.  of  retentio^n  •retaining,  from  retentiu,  pn. 
par.  of  retine,i  =  t«.  retain  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  rrfrnri'on  ; 
Ital.  retenzione,  ritenzione.] 

I.   Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping;  the  state  of 
being  retained  or  kept. 

•'-'.  Confinement,  custody,  detention. 
"HatM  no   let,   hinderance,   or   rrtrntlo*."—lla.-kt*it: 
yoyaarn,  v.  l.V,. 

.'I.  The  power  of  retaining;  especially,  the  faculty 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  ideas ;  memory. 

"  No  woman's  heart 
S.i  big  to  hold  so  much ;   they  lack  retention." 

8hake*i>. :  Ttvttflh  Klakt,  11.  4. 

•4.  That  which  retains  or  preserves  impreesionK, 
as  a  tablet.  (Hhakeip. :  Sonnet  122.) 

•'i.  The  act  of  withholding  or  keeping  back  any- 
thing. 

"  His  life  I  gave  him.  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love  without  retention  or  restraint: 
All  his."  »i,ilr«|,.     rvs-f/r*  Xtght,  v. 

II.  TccnnicaHj/: 

Med.:  The  power  of  holding  confined.  Used  of 
the  bladder,  Ar. 


ri  tint-Ive.  «.*«.    [Fr.  rttentlf.} 
A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  retaining. 

"  The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  molds  of  more  retentive  earths." 

7/1., m... ii     Autumn.  814. 

•  Used  also  of  immaterial  things;  as,  a  retentive 
memory,  the  retentive  faculty. 

2.  Confining,  restraining. 

"  Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  hous* 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  jail?" 

Stuikrtp.:  Tlmon  of  Athrnn,  111.  4. 

*B.  Atruhtt.:  That  which  retains,  restrains,  or 
confines;  a  restraint. 

"Those  secret  checks  which  are  raised  within  llnlf 
[the  heart]  readily  conspire  with  all  outward  retenttret." 
-Iff.  Hall:  Contempt. i  Sabaland  Abigail. 


Te-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  retentive;    -ly.]    In 
a  retentive  manner. 

rS-tint  Ive  nSss,  xuA*/.  [Eng.  retentive;  -neia. \ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  retentive. 

"The  retentirrnrg*  with  which  he  held  together  a 
variety  of  elaborate  flgurm and  statistics."— Ir/surr  Hour, 
Jan.,  1886,  p.  6H. 

r8  tint  Iv  I  tjf,  «.  [Eug.  retentive;  -ity.]  The 
power  of  retaining. 

ri-tint-5r.il.    [Lat.  =  retainer.] 
Zool.:  A  muscle  which  serves  to  retain  an  organ 
or  part  in  place. 

ri-t«  -p8r-a,  «.  fLat.  rete=»  net,  and  ponu=a 
passage,  a  cliannel.  ] 

Zoftlttgy  and  PalceontolfM/u : 

1.  A  K. MIIIS  of  Eschariiln*.  (\Bnoecinm  branched, 
often  reticulated.  Tertiary  and  recent. 

'-'.  A  genus  of  Fenestellidsp,  called  by  Prof.  King 
Phyllopora.  Silurian  to  the  Cretaceous  rocks(f). 

ret  6  pore,  «.  [RETEPORA.]  Any  individual  of 
theRetepora  (q.  v.). 

*ri  tix  ,  r.  /.  [Latin  re<ejro=to  unweave.]  To 
unweave,  to  undo,  to  annul. 

"Neither  King  James,  King  Charles,  nor  any  parlia- 
ment, did  ever  appoint  that  any  of  his  orden  should  be 
retried."— Hafkrt:  Life  of  H'llHamt.f.SI. 

ri-tix  -tnre,  ».  [Prefix  re-,  and  English  texture 
(q.  T.).]  The  act  of  weaving  again ;  a  second  or 
now  texture. 

re  tl  ar   I  »,  t.  pi.    [ RETIAEICS.] 

Z,M.  (pi.):  Retiaries;  spiders  which  (pin  wobe 
to  catch  their  prey. 

rS-tl  ar    I-6s,  «.    [Lat.,  from  rr<«r=a  net] 
Rom.  Antiq. :  A  gladiator  who  was  armed  with  a 
trident  fork  and  a  net.    [GLADIATOR.] 

"As  In  a  throng' d  amphitheater,  of  old, 
The  wary  RtttariuM  trapp'd  his  foe." 

noinix.il:  Cattle  of  Indolenee,  II.  xlili. 


btfil,     bey;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph-t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  -  -  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  ihfin.     -tloua.     -clous,     -sions  --  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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I-*   U-»-rf  .  a.  &  «.    [Lai.  rttlnrHu.'i 

A.  .!«  ii'lj-  • 

1.  Liken  net  ;  retifiiriii. 

iving  or  using  nets  or  webs  to  catch  their 
j.r.  \ 

"We  will  not  dispute  the  iilrtnre*  of  rrllary  npideni 
•xdthxir  |io.iuon  in  the  web.'—  Br-xrn/-  I'nlu'ir  t.rrurs, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  in 

S.  \rmedwithanet;  hence,  fliruratirely,  skillful 
to  entangle.  I  RETIAKIL'S.  J 

"Bcholaitlc  rrffary  versatility  of  logic."—  Cottrltlyr. 

B.  Astulittnntive: 

t.  Koin.  .I/id*;.:  A  n-tiarius(q.  v.). 

2.  X>M.  (u/.)  :  [RET1AK1.C.J 

rft  I  ?en5e,  'ret  I  cen-??,  «.  [Fr.  reticence, 
from  Lat.  rrtirentia,  from  rrticent=  reticent  (q.  v.)  ; 
Sa.Tftirenri'i;  Ital.  rettctmta.] 

1.  i>nl.  /..I,,.,..  The'  .|Ualityor8tateof  being  ret- 
ieent;   a  refraining  from   talking;    a  keeping   of 
one's  own  counsel  ;  silence,  reserve. 

2.  Rket.  :  The  same  as  APOHIOPESM  (q.  v.). 

rft  I  sent,  <».  [Lat.  reticent,  pr.  par.  of  reticeo 
=to  bo  silent  again:  rc-=a«ain,  and  <aceo=to  be 
•Bent.]  Inclined  to  kee|>  silent,  or  to  keep  ones 
own  counx'l  ;  in<li.spo»f<i  to  talk;  silent,  reserved. 

TponthUhe  Is  naturally  reticent."—  Lamb:  Letter  to 


trtt    I  Cle,  t.  [Lat.  reticulum,  dimin.  from  rete= 

•  net.] 

1.  A  -mall  net. 

Z.  A  reticule,  a  hand-bag. 

3.  A  reticulated-micrometer  (q.  v.). 

r4-tlc'-n-l«,r,  o.  [Lat.  rr/tcul«m  =  a  little  net; 
Kaf.  iiilj.mitr.  -ar.]  Hnviiig  the  form  of  a  not  or 
network;  formed  with  interstices;  rctiform. 

retlcular-body,  «.   [RETE-MCCUSOM.] 

retlcular-tissue,  t.   (  ABEOLAE-TISSCE.] 

r8  tic  u  lar  la.  «.  pi.    [RETICLE.] 

ZoOt.:  A  name  proposed  by  Carpenter  in  1S62,  and 
now  widely  adopted  for  the  Foramiuifera  Ho 
divides  it  into  two  sub-classes,  Imperforata  and 
Perforata,  the  former  with  four  orders  (Oromidea. 
AatrorbUidea,  UUiolidea,  and  Lituolidea).  and  the 
Utter  with  six  (Textularidea,  Chilostomellidea, 
Lageniilea,  Ulobigeriuidea,  Rotalidca,  and  Num- 
mminiiliM  i  . 

ri  tic  u  lar  1  an,  ".  [RETICTLARIA.]  Belong- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  tho  Reticularia  (q.  v.). 
(Caurll't  Xat.  HM.,  vi.  346.) 

r*  tic  -n-lir  If  ,  adv.    I  Eng.  retlcular;  -/y.]    In 

•  roticular  or  net-like  manner. 

ri-tlc  -n-Ute,  rt-tto'-v-lM-M,  adj.    [Lat.  re- 

tirutittii*.  from  reticulum,  dimin.  of  re(e=a  net;  Fr. 
reticule.} 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Formed  of  network  ;  constructed 
like  the  meshes  of  a  net  ;  having  distinct  lines  cross- 
in*;  each  other  like  net-work.  Applied  to  lattice* 
window",  the  cross-bars  of  a  fence.  &c. 

"The  Intervals  of  the  cavities,  rising  a  little,  make  a 
frattjr  kind  of  rrlfeutated  work."—  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

Q.  Technically: 

1.  lt"t.:  Netted  (q.  v.).  Used  of  leaves,  vernation, 
cells,  vewwls,  Ac. 

2.  Mill.;  Applied  to  mineral*  occurring  in  elon- 
cated  crystals,  or  HUT-  which  are  more  or  less  par- 
•ll-l.  and  crossed  by  a  similar  grouping,  to  as  to 
exhibit  meshes  like  those  of  a  not. 

reticulated-glass,  ». 

tibut*  of  ornamental  glass-ware,  for- 

amerlymnile  in  Venice  and  nvi-ntly  revived.  It  i» 
prodnred  by  a  network  of  air-huoblcs  inclosed  in 
tlie  gla«s,  and  arranged  in  regular  interlacing  series. 

reticulated-micrometer,  «.    A  kind  of  micro- 

mi-ti-r  im.-nl.-.l  li>  Malva-ia.  and  ii-e'l  for  measur- 
tux  small  cele-tial  di-iances.  It  consists  of  an  eye- 
pancr  of  low  |M>wcr,  having  stretched  across  it  a 
nnmlxT  of  wires  at  right 
angle-  to  an,  I  at  equal  and 
katiwn  distances  from 
rarh  other. 

reticulated-mold- 
ing. « 

Arch.:  A  member  com- 
poMxl  of  a  fillet  hiterlaced 

in  vari-  .ike   net- 

work. It  i"  foiiml  chiefly 
in  buildings  in  t  li><  Norman 
•trie. 

reticulated  -  work,  «. 
A  variety  of  masonry  con- 
•i^tingof  lajers  of  aanand  Reticulated-molding. 

S!;:iv  V'^r^fc;!  '  0- 

their  e,lr  a,..  lie  face  of 

the    wall,    giving    theap- 

Muiranceof  a  network.     It  wai  common  among  tho 

Ron 
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r«  tic  n  la  -tlon,  «.    [RETICULATE.] 

1.  The  state  of  iH'inir  reticulate  or  nellike;  net- 
work: reticulated  work;  an  organization  of  sub- 
stances resembling  net-work. 

j.  A  method  of  ooprlng  a  painting  or  drawing  by 
the  help  of  thread.-  .-tretclied  across  a  frame  so  as 
to  form  squares. 

rS  tlC-U-li-t*-,  pref.  [Lat.  re(icu/a<u»=reticu- 
latedj  o  connect  jvc.]  Reticulated. 

retlculato-venose,  ». 

Hut.:  Having  netted  veins. 

rSt  -I-cule,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reticulum,  dimin. 
from  r«re  =  a  net.] 

1.  A  kind  of  bag,  originally  of  net-work,  now  of 
any  material,  used  by  ladies  for  carrying  in  the 
hand ;  a  ladies'  handbag. 

"  A  lady  could  take  no  more  than  her  reticule  could 
carry."— lie  vu lurry:  Spanish  .Vim,  gfl. 

2.  A  reticulated-micrometer  (q  v.). 

3.  The  same  as  RETICULOM,  1. 

trg-tlc-u-18  -sa,  t.  pi.    [PI  of  Mod.  Lat.  reficu- 
fa*u«=mnch  netted;  rcf«  =  anet.J 
ZuOl.:  Tho  same  as  Reticulana  (q.  v.)  (T). 

rS  tlc'-u-16se,  a.    [RETICCLOSA.]    Much  reticu- 
lated. 
retlculose-rhizopods,  t.pl.    [RETICULAEIA.] 

ri  tic  -U'lum,  sulist.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  rete=a 
net.] 

1.  Anal.:  An  extremelydolicatenetwork  of  tissue 
supporting   tho  proper  nervous  substance  in  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  cord.    (KOlliker.) 

2.  Comp.Anat.:  The  second   stomach   of  rumi- 
nants: the  honeycomb  bag. 

:).  /:.)/.:  The  fibrous  sboath  at  the  base  of  the 
petioles  of  palms. 

Ti  tl-form,  adj.  [Lat.  retiformi»,  from  rer«=a 
net,  aud/ornin  =  f<>rm,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  net  in  texture ;  composed  of  network ;  reticu- 
lated. 

"The  retiform  tunicle  is  whitish."  —  Kay:  On  the  Creation, 
pt.  11. 

retiform  connective-tissue, .--. 

Anat.:  Tissue  in  which  tho  ramified  corpuscles 
unite  into  a  reticular  or  fine  trabecular  strpcturo, 
but  neither  white  nor  elastic  fibers  are  developed. 
Called  also  Reticular,  t'ytogenous,  and  Adenoid- 
tissue.  (Quain.) 

rSt    In  a,».    [Lat.,  from  rete=n  net.] 

Anat. :  Tho  net -like  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
lying  between  the  black  pigment  and  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  only  part  immediately 
concerned  in  tho  act  of  sensation. 

rSt-In-Sc -u  Ifim  (pl.rit-In-ac'-v-la),*.  [Lat. 
=  that  which  retains  or  holds  back,  from  retineo= 
to  retain  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Anat.:  A  restraining  band.   There  are  retina- 
cula  of  the  ileo-CH'cal  valve  and  of  the  tendons. 

2.  Rot. :  A  viscid  gland  connected  with  thestigma, 
and  holding  fast  the  pollen  masses  in  Orchidacea3 
and  Asclepiadacee*. 

*3.  .S'liri/. .  An  instrument  formerly  used  in  opera- 
tion- for  hernia,  Ac. 

rSt  -In-al,  a.  [Eng.  refin(a) ;  -a/.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  retina. 

r«  tin  a  lite,  «.  [Or.  rncti««=rosin,  and  lithot 
=  stone.] 

Mm. :  A  massive  serpentine  with  a  resinous  lus- 
ter. 

•ret  In  ance.  'ret  yn  aunce,  «.  [Old  French.] 
Retinuo.  retainers. 

"And  •)  the  riche  retynaunre,  that  roteth  hero  on  fals 
lyvynge."  Piers  I'lowman,  p.  27. 

ret  1  naph    tha,  «.  [<ir.  rAetme=rosin,and  Eug. 

IIII/I/I//1H.I     [TULUENE.J 

rit  In  as  phalt.  tubit.  [Or.  rhcting=resin,  and 
Eng.  asphalt.} 

Mm.  An  earthy,  brown  substance  found  in  lig- 
nilein  Devonshire.  Kngland.  Hardness,  1-2*5 ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  rift,  luster,  somewhat  resinous  to 
earthy ;  flexible  and  elastic  when  first  obtained, 
but  becomes  brittle  on  drying.  Alcohol  dissolves 
ont  53'»2  per  cent.,  this  is  tlie  retinollito  (q.  v.). 
Tho  remainder  has  not  been  examined. 

rit  In  81  -lite,  ».    [Dimin.  from  rettni/e  (q.  T.).] 

.Ui'n.:  A  rosin-like  substance  dissolved  out  of 
retinasphalt  (q.v.)  by  alcohol.  Color,  light-brown. 
Fluid  at  nio  Composition:  Carbon,  76'86 ;  hydro- 
gen,  8'75;  oxygen,  14-o9=l(JO. 

ri-tln'-lc,  n.  [Or.  rV-(m«=rosin;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  rotene. 

retlnlc-acid. ». 

1.  Chem.:  CwHMOtCT).  The  portion  of  retinas, 
phalt  soluble  in  alcohol;  obtained  afl  a  yellow- 
brown  resin,  which  melts  about  I'M  .  It  dissolves 
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abundantly  in  ether,  from  which  it  is  in  most  part 
precipitated  by  alcohol.    From  it*  alcoholic  solu- 
tion acetate  of  lead  in  alcohol  yields  a  precipitate. 
••>.  J/m.:  [RET1XEJJJTE.J 

rgt  -In-Ite,  «.  [Greek  rWfinc'=resin;  suffix  -He 
(J/m.).] 

1.  Min. :  Tho  same  as  COPALITE  (q.  v.). 

2.  I'etrol.:  Tho  same  as  PITCHHTONE  (q.  v.). 
rif -In-I'-tlS,  t.    [Eng.  retin(a) ;  suff .  -i(i».] 
Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  tho  retina,  the  three- 
forms  being  diffuse,  exudative^  and  nephritic;  tin- 
last  is  found  in  cases  of  Bright  s  disease. 

rSt  -In  fiid,  n.  [Or.  rhf'tint= resin,  and  pi'do«= 
form,  appearance.  I  R«sin-likc,  n>siniform;  resem- 
bling a  resin  without  being  actually  such. 

r5t-In-61e, «.    [Or.  rAc/iiie=resin ;  -ote.] 

Chem. :  Rotinyl.  A  name  given  to  hydrocarbons 
obtained  in  the  rectification  of  the  products  of  the 
dry  distillation  of  turpentine  rosins. 

rfit  In-6s  -cft-pf,  «.  [Eng.  re/m(a),  and  Greek 
(toped*  to  MO.]  Tfxamination  of  the  retina  of  the- 
eyo.  (AnnandaleT) 

ret  -I-nue,  »r«t  -8-nfle,  ».  [O.  Fr.  retenue,  from 
re/em'r=to  retain  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  attendants  on  a  prince  or  other  ili^tin- 
guishod  person,  especially  when  on  a  journey  or 
procession  ;  a  train,  a  suite,  a  cortege. 

"  They  follow  her  an  part  of  her  retinue,  and  are  Intro- 
duced an  her  companions." — 111'.  Hartley:  Sermons,  vol.  I.. 
•er.  8. 

2.  Anything  which  accompanies;  an  accompani- 
ment. 

rSt -In-yl,  ».    [Eng.reHre; -yl.}    [RETINOLE.] 

ret  I  ped,  «.  [Lat.  rete=n  net,  and  pet  (genit. 
pedi»  =  a  fcxit.] 

Ornith.  (pl.\:  Birds  which  have  the  skin  of  their 
tarsi  divided  into  small  polygonal  scales. 

ri-tIr'-*>-sy,  «     [Eng.  refir(el ,  -acir] 

1.  Tho  act  of  retiring ;  thestatoof  havingor  being- 
retired. 

2.  A  competency  on  which  to  retire. 

rSt   I  rade,  «.    [Fr.,  from  re<irer=to  withdraw.  J 
Fort. :  A  kind  of  retrenchment  in  the  body  of  a 
bastion  or  other  work  to  which  a  garrison  may 
retreat  to  prolong  a  defense.    It  usually  consists  of 
two  faces,  which  make  a  reentoriug  angle. 
rS-tir  -»1, «.    [Eng.  re«r(e) ;  -al.] 
Banking,  rtc. :  The  act  of  retiring  a  bill. 
rS-tire',  *re-tyre,  v.  i.&t.    [Fr  retirer,  from  re- 
back,  and  fir«r=to   draw;  Sp.  SL  Port,  refinir; 
Ital.  retirarc.] 

A.  Intranititive : 

1.  To  withdraw;  to  draw  back  ;  to  go  to  a  p!aco- 
of  privacy. 

"Retiring  to   the  bonne  of  u    near   relative."—" 
Athenix  Oxon.,  vol.  1 

5  Often  used  reflexively. 

"  You  must  retire  yourtrlf 
Into  some  covert." — Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv,  3. 

2.  To  retreat  from  danger,  action,  or  battle. 

"  Warn  with  a  retiring  enemy 
With  much  more  travail  than  with  victory." 

Daniel.-  Cii'd  Wart,  Iv. 

3.  To  recede ;  to  be  bent  or  curved  back ;  as,  The- 
shore  retire*  to  form  a  bay. 

4.  To  withdraw  from  business  or  active  life  to  a 
private  life. 

"Thus  Attica*,  and  Trnmbull  thus,  retired.'* 

Pope:   Windsor  Forest,  268. 

5.  To  recede ;  to  depart  gradually. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  withdraw;  to  lead  or  take  back. 

"  He  might  have  retired  his  power." 

Shnkrs,,.-  Kichard  //.,  il.  2. 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  withdraw  from  active  ser- 
vice; to  place  on  the  retired  list;  as,  to  retire  an 
officer. 

II.  Commmerce :  Towithdraw  from  circulation  br 
taking  up  and  paying. 
•re-tire,  *re-tyre.f.   [RETIRE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring;  retirement,  withdrawal: 
retreat.  -  The  hand  of  Mar, 

Beckoning  with  nery  truncheon  my  rrtirr." 

.sAuX-e»p.;  Trail**  and  Creuida,  v.  S. 

2.  A  place  of  retirement  or  privacy,  retreat,  seclu- 
sion. 

"  Kre    .     .         with  niidihle  lament 
Discover' d  soon  the  place  of  her  rriir.-." 

Milton:  r.  I.,  zi.  285. 

rS-tlred  ,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [RETIBE,  «.] 

A.  At  pa.  par. .   (800  the  verb.) 

B.  As  tiilj.  • 

1.  \Vithdrnwnor  serludeil  from  -ocirty  or  ]>uhlic 
n-  't  MM-  ;  secluded,  quiet,  private. 


Ate,     fit.     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      w«,     wit,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gfi.     p6t. 
or,     wore,      wplf,     wSrk,     wnd,     sin;     mnt«,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     oe  = «;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


retired-flank 

2.  Secret,  private ;  difficult  to  be  seen,  known,  or 
discovered. 

"Language  incut  shown  a  man:  speak  that  I  may  Me 
Ihee;  it  springs  out  of  the  mo*t  rttfreil  and  inmoM  parts 
of  us."— lien  Jonton. 

3.  Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life ;  hav- 
IDK given  up  business;  as,  a  retired  merchant. 

4.  Fond  of  seclusion,  privacy,  or  retirement;  as, 
-a  person  of  retired  habits. 

retired-flank, «. 

Fort. ;  A  flank  bent  inward  toward  the  rear  of  the 
•work.  The  addition  of  such  flanks,  partially  clos- 
ing the  gorge,  changes  a  redan  to  a  lunette  (q.  v.). 

retired-list, «. 

Mil.  *  Naval:  A  list  on  which  superannuated  and 
retired  officers  are  placed. 

rS-tir  6d  Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  retired;  -ly.}  In  a 
retired  or  secluded  manner;  in  privacy  or  seclusion. 

rS-t'ir  -gd-n6ss,  «.  [Eng.  retired;  -new.]  The 
Duality  or  statoof  being  retired;  a  state  of  retire- 
ment; privacy,  seclusion,  solitude. 

"A  toad-like  retlndntu  aud  closeness  of  mind."— S/d- 
lift/:  A)-ca<tfn,  bk.  ii. 

rS-ti're  -mfint,  «.     [Kr..   from  retirer=to  retire 
<<!•  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The    act    of   withdrawing   or  retiring;   with- 
drawal. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  business  or  acthe 
life ;  as,  the  retirement  of  an  officer  from  the  army. 

a.  The  state  of  being  retired  or  withdrawn  from 
society  or  public  notice  ;  seclusion,  privacy. 

"Persons  .  .  .  who  now,  by  a  fate  not  unusual  to 
courtiers,  upend  a  life  of  poverty  and  reltrfiHetit." — Quid- 
smith:  Bet,  No.  2. 

«4.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  or  withdrawn. 

"In  this  rrtiremmt  of  the  mind  from  the  sensea.lt 
retains  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  thinking,  which 
we  call  dreaming." — LtH'kf. 

5.  A  retired,  private,  or  secluded  abode ;  arotroat; 
seclusion;  privacy;  a  place  to  which  one  retires 
for  quiet,  privacy,  or  solitude. 

_  "Capreu  htid  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for  Home 
time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  many  years." — 
AiMtson. 

II.  Cumnt. :  The  act  of  retiring  or  withdrawing 
from  circulation. 

"He  approves  Mr.  Folger's  recommendations  for  the 
r.  ! foment  of  the  silver  certificate." — Luintun  Dully  Tele- 
prop*. 

TS-tir -en96,  ».  [RETIRE,  p.]  A  retiring  dispo- 
sit  ion  or  manner ;  shyness,  reserve. 

"There  was  in  her  speech  a  certain  retlrence."— art. 
Cttrifc 

re-tir'-Sr.*re-tyr-er,  «.  [Eng.  refi'r(e),  v.  ;  -er.~] 
One  who  retires  or  withdraws. 

"  Whiles  rank  retyrers  gave  their  enemies  ground." 
Basculyne:  Frulteit  ttf  Warre. 

TS-tir  -Ing.  pr.  j>«r.  &  a.    |  UK m:K,  v.] 

A.  .48  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjettii:  : 

1.  Withdrawing;  going  into  solitude  or  seclusion  ; 
retreating. 

2.  Reserved  or  shy  in  disposition ;  not  forward  or 
obtrusive. 

:i.  Assigned  to  or  suitable  for  one  who  retires  or 
is  retired  from  public  service;  as,  a  retiring  allow- 
ance. 

rSt  -Is-tene,  «.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
t'hem, :  CieHu.    A  solid  hydrocarbon,  produced 
)>>    lieuting  with  zinc-dust  dioxyretistcue,  u  com- 
pound formed  from  reteuc  by  the  action  of  chromic 
;ieid.    It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white  lamina1. 

tr8-tlf-e-l»,  tr«  tlt-S  lar  -I-W,  «.  pi.    [Latiu 

j'</e  =  a  net,  aiul  tt'luin=&  dart.) 

Zool.:  In  \Vnlcknaer's  arrangement  a  subdivision 
of  the  family  Araneidiv.  containing  spiders  spinning 
webs  of  an  open  meshwork  anil  of  an  irregular 
form,  and  remaining  in  the  middle  or  on  onr  -idr  to 
cati-h  their  prey. 

re-t61d  ,  pret.,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RETELL.] 

re-tor  -sion, ».    [RETORTION.] 

rS-tort',  r.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  i-i-tui-tu.-.  pa.  par.  of 
r<'ttn-qtu'f>=tit  twist  back;  French  rt'funiH' r ;  Sp. 
rrtnrcer;  Itul.  ritorcere.]  [RETORT,  «.] 

A.  Tranxitice : 

1.  To  bend  or  curve  back. 

2.  To  throw  hack;  to  cast  back. 

"As  when  liis  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  i->{«i-t  (hat  heat  again 
To  the  tirst  ^iver." 

xli>ikri*i>.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  return  or  throw  back,  as  an  argument,  ac- 
cusation, taunt,  incivility,  censure,  or  the  like. 

11  h\-fnrti»u  his  own  concessions  upon  him/'—  H'ater- 
iainl:  tt'urla,  v.  204. 
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B.  Intransitin  : 

1.  To  bend  or  curve  back,  as  a  line. 

2.  To  turn  an  argument,  or  charge;  to  make  a 
retort. 

"  The  sports  of  glory  to  the  brave  belong, 
Retort*  EuryaTus.'' 

l\ifif:   Il'imfr's  Otlynfty,  vlli.  177. 

rS-tOft ,  «ii6»f.  [Fr.  reforfe  =  a  retort  or  cnx>ked 
body;  prop.  fern,  of  retort,  pa.  par.  of  re(ordr«=to 
wrest  back,  from  Lat.  retorqueo,  from  re-=back, 
and  tami»Om\O  twist.  | 

1.  Ord.  Lamj.:  A    censure,    taunt,   or   incivilit> 
returned;  the    return    of   an    argument,  taunt,  or 
incivility ;  a  severe  reply  or  repartee. 

"  He  sent  me  word  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well, 
he  WBH  in  the  mind  it  was' :  this  is  called  the  retort  court- 
eous."— Shtikesp.:  Alt  Von  Like  It,  v.  4. 

2.  Client.  <£  Art:  A  vessel  in  whoso  chamber  an 
object  is  subjected  to  distillatiou  or  decomposition 
by  heat,  a  nock 

conducting  off 
the  volatile  pro- 
ducts. The  ro- 
tortof  thochem- 
ical  laboratory- 
is  a  vessel  of 
glass,  platinum, 
porcelain,  or 
other  material. 
It  is  bottle- 
shaped,  having 
a  long  neck  at- 
tached, in  which  Retort  aud  Receiver, 
the  products  of 

the  distillation  are  condensed,  and  from  which  they 
pass  into  the  receiver.  The  retort  of  the  gas-works 
is  a  cylinder  or  segment  of  a  cylinder,  formed  of 
clay  or  iron. 

retort-bouse,  ». 

Qatt-man. :  The  building  in  which  the  retorts  are 
situated,  and  the  gas  manufactured. 
rS-tort'-Sd,  <i.    [RETORT,  r.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lung.:  Bent  or  thrown  back;  twisted 
back. 

2.  Heraldry:  Applied  to 
sir.ients  wreathed  one  in 
another,  or  fretted  in  the 
form  of  a  knot. 

rS-tort'-8r,  ».  [Eng.  re- 
tort, v. ;  -er.]  One  who  re- 
torts. 

re  tor  tlon,  re  tor  sion, 
subst.  |Fr.  rftortion.] 

•1.  Orel.  Lang. :  The  act  of 
retorting;  reflection  or  turn- 
ing back. 

"By  an  easy  retortion  to 
pierce  and  wound  itself."— Sitenser:  On  Pnxliijlrs,  p.  253. 

2.  Internal.  Laic:  The  use,  by  a  power  injured  by 
the  withdrawal  by  another  power  of  some  indulg- 
ence, of  the  right  of  retorting  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  like  indulgence  from  the  latter. 

ri-tOTt -Ive,  a.  [English  retort;  -ire.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  retort ;  containing  retort. 

•re  to  sse,  *.  vl.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  reftaus 
=  much  netted.] 

Bot.:  In  Lindley's  AVif.  Sj/«.  of  Hot.  (e<l.  2d,  1XW). 
a  group  of  Eudogens,  having  either  many  ribs,  with 
the  intervals  between  them  irregularly  netted,  or 
having  a  midrib  and  net  ted  sides.  Orders,  Smila- 
ceee,  Diosceroaceee,  and  Roxburghiacotr. 

re'  tose,  a.    [RKTOS.*:. ] 

Bot. :  Having  mncli-netted  leaves ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Retosee  (q.  v.). 

rg  toss  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tots,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  toss  back  or  again. 

"Toss'd  and  rttnsn'tl,  aloft,  and  then  below." 

Itrytlrn:  Cymon  ami  lithiyrnin,  370. 

re  tou?li  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  fi.nr/i,  r. 
i'l-  v.) ) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  touch  or  touch  up  again;  to 
improve  by  new  touches ;  to  revise. 

"He  siffhs.  departs,  and  leaves  the  accomplish1*!  plan 
That  ne  has  touch'd,  rttoueh'd,  many  a  long  day." 

Cotcpfr:  Tank,  iii.  7W6. 

2.  Art:    To  improve  or  revive  by  new  louche-: 
to  go  over,  as  a  work  of  art  a  second   time,  and 
restore  a  faded  part,  or  to  add  portions  to  for  it^ 
general  improvement. 

"The  great  picture  which  he  afterward  retovcht </  and 
flnished." — Ittyntitdf :  Jvurney  to  Ftanderf. 

re-tofi$li,s.    [RETOUCH,  r.] 

Art:  \  repeated  or  SITOIU!  touch  :  the  restoratii  n 
of  decayed  color  in  pictures  and  of  worn  line-  in 
engravings. 

rS  toii9B  er,  s.  [Eng.  refoucA,  v. ; -*r.]  One  who 
retouches. 


Retorted. 


retractor 

rS  tour  ,  «.  (Fr.  =  a  return.)  Retreat, retirement, 
return. 

"  Dede  here  mene  make  rrtour."    Strfn  Sag**,  4M. 
rg  tra^e  ,  f.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fr«cr,  v.  (q.  T.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Langutige : 

I.  To  trai r   track   back  or  again;  to   go  over 

again  in  the  reverse  dins-t  ion. 

'J.  To  trace  back  or  up. 

:<.  To  trace,  draw,  or  sketch  again  or  anew. 
"He,  whoaa  lowly  fortune  I  rrltii.-r." 

ir,,r<f*uv»-f*.   KsrantoH,  bk.  I. 

II.  Art:  To  paint  or  trace  over  ak'ain:  to  renew. 
as  the  defaced  outline'  of  a  drawing ;  to  retouch. 

rS-trace -a-ble,  «.  [Bug.  refract- ;  -a/)/.-.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  retraced. 

re  trict  r.  t.  &  i.  [French  re  trader,  from  Latin 
retracto,  fro<iuent.  itf  retrtih<>=t<i  draw  back:  re-- 
back, and  traho=to  draw;  Sp.  rrtnn'ttir:  Ita!. 
ritrattare.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  withdraw;  to  draw  back. 

"The  seas  into  themselves  rrtract  their  flows." 

Itrai/tuu:  Of  Hit  Littilr*  n*,t  Cnmlxt- 

2.  To  rescind,  to  revoke. 

3.  To  recall:  to  withdraw;  to  recant,  asa  declara- 
tion, promise,  statement,  Ac. ;  to  disavow. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  recall  or  withdraw  a  declaration,  promise, 
concession,  or  the  like. 

•2.    To  retreat. 

r<S  tract ,«.    [RETRACT,  r.] 

1.  /''"//.:  The  prick  of  a  horse's  foot  in  nailing  a 
shoe. 

•2.  A  retreat. 

"  They  made  eruptions  anil  rr/itirf*  at  pleasure." — 
llnir'll  !>•'(>, n't'*  (ifn-r,  p.  8ft. 

r8  tract  able,  r8  tract  I  ble,  a.  [English 
retract,  v. ;  -able.}  I'apable  of  being  retracted; 
retractile. 

"Talons  .  .  .  rftitietaM?  into  a  sheath  of  skin." — 
Cook  First  faaagr,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

•re  trac  tate,  r.  t.  [Latin  retractatiu,  pa.  par. 
of  retr(irto  =  ta  retract  (i|.  v.).J  To  retract,  to  recall, 
to  withdraw,  to  recaut. 

"Ht.  Augustine  was  not  ashamed  to  rrtractatf,  we 
might  say  revoke,  many  things  that  had  passed  him;  aad 
doth  t  VIMI  glory  that  he  seeth  his  tndrmitiett." — Tnnitlat- 
ort  i,f  the  OiMe.  (To  the  Reader,  i 

re  trac  ta  tlon,  *re  trac  ta  cl  on,  *.  [Latiu 
retracttitio,  from  retructatit*.  pa.  par.  ctf  retracto— 
to  retract  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  retracting,  recalling, 
or  withdrawing  what  has  oecn  said,  promised,  or 
conceded;  recantation. 

"Culpable  beginnings  har«  found  commendable  con- 
clusion- and  infamous  courses  pious  rffrucfu//oN*." — 
Bnwnr:  Cltrtttlait  ilaralf,  ti.  6. 

rS  tract  -id,  pa.  par.  &  a.    I  RETRACT,  t-.J 

A.  An  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A*  adject itf : 

1,  Bot.:  Bent  backward. 

2.  //.,-..•  Applied    to    charges    when    borne   one 
shorter  than  the  other. 

rS-tract  -I-ble,  «.    [RETRACTABLE.] 

rS-trac  -tile,  o.    [Eng.  rrtracl;  -He.]    Capable 

of  being  retracted ;  rotractible. 
"The  pieces  In  a  teleacope  are  retractile  within  each 

other."—  Kirbg  it  Spence:  EiitoMvloyu,  i.  151. 

re  trac  tlon,  ».  1  Fr.,  from  Lat.  rflrartionem, 
accus.otretractio,  from»'«'/*v/c/Hx,  pa.  par.  of  rctraktt 
=to  draw  back,  to  retract  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  re/roccion ; 
Ital.  retrazionf.) 

1.  The  act  of  retracting,  drawing  back,  or  with- 
drawing. 

2.  The  act  of  recallingorwithdrawingnn  avowal, 
promise,  concession,  declaration,  or  the  like;   re- 
tractation; recantation;  disavowal. 

3.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  a  step  taken  ;  the 
act  of  recalling,  rescinding,  or  revoking;  rescission. 

re  tract  -Ive,  o.  A».    [Eng.  retract;  -ive.] 

A.  Aiadj.:  Tending  or  serving  to  retract;  retract- 
ing. 

B.  As  tubtt.:  That    which   withdraws  or  takes 
from. 

re  tract  -lye-lf  .adverb.  [Eng.  retractire ;  -!».] 
In  a  retractive  manner;  by  retraction  or  with- 
drawal. 

r8-tract  -6r,  *.  [Lat..  from  rrtractiui,  pa.  par.  of 
i-'-truho=  to  retract  (q.  v.).J 

I.  "/•'/.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  retracts. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Comp.  Anat.  (pi.):  Muscles  drawing  the  foot 
of  bivalve  mollu.-ks  back  into  the  shell.  They  are 
attached  to  the  shell,  and  leave  on  it  -mall  scars 

elon  to  thos"  of  the  adductors. 


boll,     boy;     pout.     Jo'wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ;hin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tian  *  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      .^lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel.      deL 


retractor-muscles 
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retroaction 


«.-    A   device    l.y   whirh    the    metallic 
r.irtndg»-eaMM  employed    in    breech-loading  gnus 
are  withdrawn  after  tiring. 
:i.  xiirgern: 


re  treat  Jr.  *.  [  Eng.  retreat,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
retreats  or  gives  way. 

"  He  drew  t  he  retrtater*  up  Into  a  body."— Prince  Rupert 
beating  up  the  KelteU,  p.  8. 

(l)  A  towel  or  rubber  cloth,  which  u  employed  to       ._»  •  «.»•  »A,   L  r»  ,.,!.«* 

hold  tmck  the  Haps  while  tlie  bone  i.-  being  sawn    .  •* *,'.***,%,,.',%{„."*•  r''lrrul '•  -/"""•  J  Afford- 


til  A  hook  or  hoo-like  in.-tniinent  of  metal,  hard 
libber,  or  ln.rn,  t<>  liold  l.nck  nm-.-e-  «.f  lle>h  or 

"  ""'  v'"w  whue  '""•r"'i"*ou 


tre-tr6at'-mint,  »uM.    [Eug.  retreat;  -men/.] 
Retreat. 


after  death  eeemo  comparatively  »eldom  to  turn  on  n  jo. 
dlcial  *ytitem  of  reward  and  jmniKhment.  Huch  tliHer. 
ran  a*  they  make  between  the  future  conditlon«of  differ. 

"'•'  •    • otaonl often  to  belong  to  a  remarkable 

Intermediate  doctrine,  itanding  between  the  earlier  con- 
tinuance-theory and  the  retribution-theory."— Tutor-  Prim. 

re-trlb   u  tlve,  a.    [English  rvtribut(e);  -iiv.I 
Retnbutory  (q.  v.). 


retractor-muscles,  t.  pi.    [BBTEACIOB,  II.  l.] 

"A  long  an  the  bird  Htrugirled,  no  long  would  the  miuitel, 
with  iu  tttrong  rvlrttctor-mutclet,  keep  UK  valve*  clotted." 
—field,  Oct  8,  1MB. 

•re  tralct.  .-.    [O.  Fr.  retraictc.]    A  retreat. 

"The  earle  of  Lincolne  .  .  .  tteeing  the  buvineee 
paat  rftrnict,  reeolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  wa«, 
•ad  to  glue  him  battaile."—  Huron:  Henry  I'll.,  p.  88. 

•re  trait,  're  tralte,  -re  train,  *re  trate,  «. 
[Fr.,  Ital.  ritrnttti.  \  A  cast  of  the  countenance. 

"  VYhoee  tain  retrain  I  In  my  mhleld  do  bean." 

Spenser .  f.  (J.,  II.  Ix.  4. 

•re-trait,  *re  trayte,  «.  [Fr.  rrtrait.  pa.  par. 
of  re/r(i!'re>=to  withdraw. J  Retired,  secluded.  [RE- 

TREAT.  «.  J 

"Some  of  their  lodging*  »o  obscure  and  rrtrnyte."  — 
Oannett. 

Tt  trans-form  .  r.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  trant- 
/orm(q.v.).J  To  transform  anew ;  to  change  back 
again. 

re  trans  for  ma  tlon.  «.  [Pref.  .-/  -.  and  Eng. 
tranjtfttrmatitm  (q.  v.).  I  A  second  transformation; 
a  change  buck,  as  to  a  former  state. 

re-trans -late,  f.  f.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  traiu- 
late(q.  v.).]  To  translate  again;  to  translate  back 
again  to  the  original  language. 

re  trax  It,  *.  [Latin  =  hehas  withdrawn  or  re- 
tracted ;  third  pore.  sing.  pert,  indie,  of  retraho  = 
to  retract  (q.  v.).J 

•  Late:  The  withdrawing  or  open  renunciation  of 
a  suit  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his 
action. 

re  tread  ,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tread,  T. 
(q.  v.)]  To  tread  again. 

rS  treat.  •  re  trait,  *  re  tralte,  *re  treate, 
•re-trelt,  *re  trete,  «.  [O.  Kr.  r«/r<-/e,  retraite, 
rttraicte  (Fr.  retraite),  fern,  of  rrtret,  rtlrait,  pa. 
par.  of  retraire  (Lat.  retraho),  from  re- =  back,  and 
rra«re=to  draw.)  [RETRACT.] 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawing  or  retiring;  a  with- 
drawing of  one's  self  from  n  place;  withdrawal. 

"HI*  death,  which  took  place  not  long  after  hi*  rrtrent 
from  public  life."— llafaulat:  Hint.  Ena.,  ch.  xit. 

2.  Sped/.:  A  military  operation,  either  forced  or 
strategical,  by  which  troops  retire  before  an  enemv. 
It  differs  properly  from  a  flight  in  being  orderly 
and  under  control. 

"No  thought  of  flight, 
None  of  ntreat."  Milton:  I:  L.,  vl.  237. 

3.  The  withdrawal  of   a  ship  or  fleet    from  an 
nnemy;  the  order  anil  disposition  of  ships  declining 
an  engagement. 

4.  A  Mate  of  retirement,  privacy,  or  seclusion  from 
society,  noine.  or  bustle. 

!>.  .S'/I.TI/.  .-  A  ixTioil  of  retirement  with  a  view  to 
-elf-examination,  meditation,  and  sp«>cial 
T,  and  lasting  generally  for  three  or  seven 

6.  A  place  of  retirement,  privacy,  or  seclusion : 
an  asylum  ;  a  place  of  safety  or  security;  a  refuge. 
"Welcome,  grave  utrangrr,  to  our  green  retrratg." 

Scott:  Poacnrr. 

~.  A  signal  given  in  the  army  or  navy,  by  beat  of 
drum  or  sounding  of  trumpet.-,  at  (unset,  or  for 
retiring  from  exercise  or  action. 

r*  treat .  *re  tralte.  r.  i.  &  t.   [RETREAT,  ..] 
A.  IntrannHirr: 


1.  To  retire,  withdraw,  or  moyo  back  ; 


>  back 


re  trench,  v.  t.  A  f.    [O.  Fr.  retrencher  (French 
retranchcr):  i-e-=back,  and  /rencfcer=tocut.] 
A.  Tra  11*1/1  r.  .• 

•I.  To  cut  off  or  away  ;  to  pare  away. 

"Thy  exuberant  part*  retrench"— Uennam. 
2.  Todenriveof;  tomutila'e.  (Butler:  Hudibra*.) 
*3.  To  shorten,  to  abbreviate. 

" Thle  retrenched  all  farther  examination  of  him;  for 
thereby  he  waitinelligible." — Kellijnt<e  Wottoninnff.  p.  571. 
*4.  To  lessen,  to  abridge,  to  diminish. 

"Ti.it  altered  gait  and  ittatelinew  retrench' it." 

Cowpcr:  Ta»k,  v.  76. 

R.  To  cut  down;  to  curtail;  to  effect  a  saving  of. 
"  Every  gentleman    .     .     .     watt  retrenching  nomething 
from  the  charge  of  hi*  table  and  hut  cellar."— Jfiio.u/utc 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*6.  To  confine,  to  limit,  to  restrict. 

II.  Jfi7. :  To  furnish  with  a  retrenchment  or  re- 
trenchments. 

1.  To  live  at  less  magnificence  or  expense;  to  cur- 
tail one's  ex|>enses ;  to  economize. 

"Can  I  retrench  r  ye*,  mighty  well. 
Shrink  back  to  my  paternal  cell." 

l"oi>e :  Imit.  of  Horace,  Kp.  i    7. 

•2.  To  encroach  ;  to  make  an  inroad. 

re  trench   ment,  «.    [Fr.  refranrArmrnf.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  retrenching  or  cutting  away;  the 
lopping  off  or  removing  of  what  is  superfluous. 

"  It  [Gulliver1 »  Travel*]  api>eared  in  the  November  fol- 
lowing (1728 1,  with  neveral  retrenchments  and  alteration  " 
—Scott:  Memoir*  o/Siel/t,S  6. 

_  2.  Theactof  curtailing,  cutting  down,  or  abridg- 
ing; diminution, curtailment  ;  as,  to  make  retrench- 
ments in  expenses. 

II.  Fortification: 

1.  A  traverse  or  defense  against  flanking  fire  ill  a 
covered  way  or  other  portion  of  a  work  liable  to  be 
enfiladed. 

2.  A  breastwork  and  ditch  behind  another  defen- 
sive work. 

3.  An  interior  rampart  or  defensible  line  to  which 
a  garrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a  defense. 

re-trl-al,  «.  {Pref.  re-;  Eng.  trial.]  A  second 
trial ;  a  new  trial,  as  of  a  case  in  court. 

*ret-rl  bute,  -r«  trlb  -ate,  v.  /.  [Lat.  retribu- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  re/rifruo=to  restore,  to  repay:  re-= 
back,  again,  and  fri/.«o=togivc,  to  assign.)  To  pay 
back;  to  requite,  to  compensate. 

re-trlb -U-ter,  ».  [Eng.  retribvt(e);  -<-r.l  One 
who  makes  retribution. 

ret  rl-bn  tlon.  ««««/.  JFr.,  from  Lat.  retribu- 
tionem,  accus.  of  retribtlito,  from  rftrihutun.  pa.  par 
of  retribun=\o  retribute  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  retribucion'- 
Ital.  retribuzione.] 

.1.  Theactof  retributing;  the  act  of  requiting  ac- 
tions, whether  good  or  bad. 

"  Where  live  the  mountain  Chief*  who  hold 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
la  aught  but  retribution  truer" 

Scott,  iMilf  of  the  Lake,  v.  7. 

2.  That  which  i«  given  or  done  to  retribute  •  a  re- 
quital ;  racompeow, repayment, or  reward;  a  suit- 
able return  for  deserts.  (Now  generally  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  requital  or  punishment  for  wrong  or 
evil  done.) 


retributive-theory,  *. 

Law:  The  theory  that  punishment  is  inflicted  in 
retribution  for  an  offense,  and  should  if  possible  be 
similar  iu  character  to  the  misdeed  which  it  pun- 
ishes. It  was  acted  on  in  the  early  legislation  at 
all  countries.  Its  principle  was,  "An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  (Exod.  xxi.  24).  It  has 
been  displaced  by  the  vkiw  that  no  more  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  by  human  law  than  is  suf- 
ficient to  deter  others  from  committing  the  offen-e 
Even  capital  punishment  is  not  defended  on  the 
principle  that  "Life  shall  go  for  life"  (cf.  Deut 
xix.  21),  but  because  it  is  believed  that  with  aban 
doned  criminals  of  a  certain  type  it  has  a  more 
deterrent  effect  than  penal  servitude  for  life  would 
possess. 

*re-trlb'-u  t5r,  ».  [Eng.  retribut(e);  -or.]  One 
who  makes  retribution. 

"God  it  a  just  judge,  a  retributor  of  every  mini  hi* 
own."— Adami.  Work*,  1.  186. 

rS-trlb -u-tOT-y,  adj.  [Eng.  retribut(e');  -,.ry.J 
Making  retribution;  rewarding  for  good  ami  pun- 
ishing for  wrong. 

rg-triev  -a-ble.  a.  [English  refrfer(e) ;  -<./,/.. I 
l  apable  of  being  retrieved  or  recovered. 

"That  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing.  If  n 
retrierable,  or  ever  had  any  credit."— Gray.-  To  Sr.  A/a 
let.  28. 

re  trlev  -a-ble-ness,  ««6«/.    [Eng.  mnrninn 
-IIS88.J    The  quality  or  state  of  being  retrievable. 

re"  trlev  -J.-bly',  adv.    [Eng.  retrievable); 
In  a  retrievable  manner. 

re-trley1-*!,  «.  [Eng.  retriev(e);  -al.]  The 
of  retrieving. 

rS-trieve  ,  *re  treve,  *re-trive,  r.  /.  A  t.  [  Kr. 
re/r<mrer=to  find  again:  re- = again,  and  troun-r= 
to  find.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  find  again :  specif.,  as  a  sporting  term,  to 
find  and  bring  back  to  his  master,  as  a  dog  does 
game  which  has  been  shot. 

"A  dog  that  will  face  the  eea  and  be  quick  at  retrlerlna 
what  falla  into  It."— field,  Dec.  ai,  1886. 

2.  To  recover,  to  regain,  to  restore,  to  reestablish. 
8.  To  make  amends  for ;  to  compensate,  to  repair. 
4.  To  recall ;  to  bring  back. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  find  and  bring  back  game  which 
has  been  shot;  to  act  as  a  retriever. 

•re-trie  ve',«.  [RETRIEVE,!).]  A  seek  ing  again: 
a  recovery,  a  regaining;  specif.,  the  finding  and  re- 
covery of  game  which  has  Deen  shot. 

"We'll  bring  Wai  to  the  retHett." 

Ben  Janton:  Staple  «/>>«•«,  ill.  I. 
r«  trleve -ment, ».    [Eng.  retrieve ;-mcnt.}    The 
act  of  retrieving;  the  state  of  being  retrieved  ;  re- 
trieval. 

rS-triSv  -Sr,  «.    (Eng.  re/rie»(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  retrieves. 

2.  Zoology  and  Sporting  : 

(1)  The  name  given  to  the  cross  between  the  .New- 
foundland dog  and  theSetter,  orthe  Water-spanleL 
employed  in  retrieving  game.    The  usual  color  is 
black,  but  retrievers  are  frequently  seen  of  a  pure 
liver  color. 

(2)  Any  dog,  of  whatever  breed,  that  has  been 
broken  to  retrieve. 


^htl|--*mfat1  ..    [Latin  «W»r,,fBM.]  K,  .f  .....  . 


retribution-theory.  .. 


H.,  they  r,,rraf.  .nd.  .-.n  „  ......  ,..  ngh, 


. 
.3'    "r°P-  •'  ™  tt-riu  used  to  signify  the  belief  in 


*Tt  treat  -ed,  adj.     [Eng.  rrtmit;  -:l.\    With- 
drawn  or  retired  in  to  privacy  or  serln-ii.u;  secluded. 

"Other*  more  mllde 
Retreated  In  a  flilent  valley,  minu  " 

M/UUH    r.  L.,  11.  SM. 


Ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work, 


what, 
wh8. 


„  stage  in  which  it  was  heid  that  excellence.  v.-,l,,r,  ,  re  tro  BUI,  ,  v.  i.    irrei.  reiro-,  and  *.ng.  art,  T. 

•  uireHer        "o01"1  r«nk.  «»<1  religions  observance  modified  cir-  W1  V''J     To  act  backward;  to  act  in  .. 

ciimstanres  and  surroundiiiKH  in  tl,,.  n,.xt  life  and  direction  or  in  opposition. 

'    -I;.!' u;,!-;,,'';;;:'!!;;;;:;;',."'10  "  d<**'">°"t  future  re-  ^  trsac-tlon...    [Pref.re/ro-,andEng.- 
r.«Vfh,"7.hol"p  h  ,""«";• ln  ">•  religion,  of  the  IOWIT        I.  Art  ion  bnckwanl  or  returned. 

^^^^^^^SSSyS^  ^^"--r  •••*rntion,»  something  pn.t  « 


fall, 
s6n; 


father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel.    h«r.    there;     pine,    pit, 
mute,     cob,    cttre.    unite,    ctir.     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     p5X. 
ey      a.       o«  =  kw. 


retroactive 


3447 


retruse 


T6  tr6  ac    tlVC,  «.    (!•>.  rflroactif.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Acting  or  designed  to  act  in  regard 
to  things  past  ;   intruded  to  rotroact ;  capable  of 
retroaoBng;  operating  by  retained  action;  retro- 
spective. 

"The  death  of  Clirlnthnil  B  retriuirtlrr  effect  on  those 
thut  lived  iniil  died  before  they  were  redeemed. "—Unliuj- 
tirokt:  PrttyiHeHta,  $  88. 

2.  Law:  Applied  to  a  law  OK  statute  which  oper- 
ates to  affect,  make  criminal,  or  puuishable,  acts 
dono  prior  to  tho  passing  of  tbo  law. 

"A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  wait  introduced,  n  retro- 
active Btatute,  to  punish  the  offenses,  which  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  they  were  committed."—  Vibbvii:  I/.-K,'.,,  ^ 
p.  rt. 

rS-tr6-&C  -tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  retroariirr:  -/;/.] 
In  a  retroactive  manner;  by  retroaction  or  rot  uruca 
action  or  operation ;  retrospectively. 

rS-trO'-C.Sde'  (1),  r.  i.  [Lat.  retrocedo,  from  retro- 
=back,  and  c<-<(o=to  go.]  To  go  or  move  backward  ; 
to  retire,  to  recede. 

rS-tr6-C.8de'  (2),  r.  t.  [Fr.  retroceder.}  To  cede 
or  grant  back  again  ;  to  restore  to  a  former  state; 
as,  to  retrocede  an  estate  to  a  former  owner. 

r8-tr6  $6d  -ent,  a.  [Lat>r*froced*Wi  pr.  par.  of 
rctrocedo=to  retrocede  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Retroccdiug;    inclined  to  retro- 
code  or  recede. 

2.  Puthol.:    Disappearing  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  reappear  in  another.    The.  epithet  is  spe- 
cially applied  by  Cullen  to  gout  which  leaves  tho 
extremities  to  affect  the  stomach,  or  some  other 
internal  organ.    It  is  often  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  »  gouty  limb. 

rS-trft-sSs -Bi6n(SBassh)  (!),».  [Lat.  retroeet- 
*tw,  pa.  par. of  retrocedo~t^  retrocede  (a.  v.).J  Tlio 
act  of  retrocediug,  going  back,  or  receding. 

"  This  argument  is  drawn  from  the  sun's  reliiK-mslnH." 
—Mure:  Immurt.  oftke  Soul,  III.  ii.  66. 

T  Retrocession  of  the  equinofri:  The  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.  [PRECESSION,  •  .] 

r6-tr6  cgs -8l6n  (SB  as  sh)  (2),».  [Pref.  retro-, 
and  Eng.  reunion  (q.  v.).J  Tho  act  of  retroceding 
or  giving  back. 

re  tr6  9e.s  sion  al  (as  as  sh',./.  I  Km:,  retro- 
ces»ion;  -al.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  involving  retro- 
cession. 

r8  -tr8  Choir  (Cho  as  kw>,  «.  (Pref.  retro-,  and 
Eng.  choir  (q.  v.).| 

Arch. :  (See extract.) 

" Rctrofhoir. — The  chltpels  ftnd  other  parts  behind  and 
about  the  high  altar  are  HO  called,  its.  for  example,  the 
Ltidy  Chapel  when  so  placed.  Monkit  who  were  sick  or 
infirm,  or  those  who  arrived  too  late  to  enter  the  choir, 
were  appointed  to  hear  the  urn-vice  in  the  iv/cw'Aoi'rd."— 
Gtossurn  of  A  ivhttectitrf. 

r6-tr6-c5p  -U  l»nt,'n.  [RKTROCoprxATE.]  Cop- 
ulating backward  or  from  behind. 

r6  tr6  cSp  U  late,  r.  i.  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Enp. 
copiitfite  (q.  v.).J  To  copulate  orlx'get  young  from 
beliind. 

rS  tr6  c5p  U  la  tion.  <.  [Pref.  rvtro-,  and  Eng. 
fn/tiilntioit  Iq.v).]  Tho  act  of  retrocopulating. 

"From  tl>e  nature  of  thin  position,  there  enitueth  a  ne- 
ci'stity  of  i-i-fi'ociitntlatiini." — Riittene:  1'n/i/nr  Ertifr*.  bk. 
in,  ch.  xvii. 

16  tr6d',  nret.  <t  pa. par.  of  i:    [RETREAD.] 

16  tr&  due  tion,  ».  [Lat.  rerro= backward,  and 
ductio=n  leading,  from  ductus,  i>a.  par.  of  riwco— to 
lead.]  Tho  act  of  leading  or  bringing  back. 

rS'-tri-flex,  rS'-trb-flSxed,  a. 
pa.  par.  of  retroflecto=to  bend  back.J 
Bot. :  Ketlexed  (a..  V.). 

rS-tr6-fiex  l6n  (xasksh),  ».  [Lat.  relrofcfu*, 
pa.  par.  of  ret rojlecto=tt>  bend  back:  retro— back- 
ward, andyferro^to  bend.] 

PathoL:  The  act  of  bending;  the  state  of  being 
bent  back.  Used  of  tho  uterus  when  it  is  bent  back 
at  tho  point  where  tho  neck  joins  the  Ixnly,  so  as  to 
be  shaped  like  a  common  retort. 

rS  -tr6-fract,  re  trA  fract  5d,  ».  I  Pref.  ,-elro-, 
and  Lat.  fract UK.  pa.  par.  ittfritimn  to  break.] 

Hot.:  rfent  back  so  as  to  look  as  if  broken  ;  as,  a 
retrofract  peduncle. 

r6-tr6  gen'-er  a-tlve,  «.  I  I'ref.  retro-,  and  Eng. 
<l<  iii'riitire  (q.  v.).]  Copulating  from  behind  ;  retro- 
copulant. 

re-tr6  gra  da'-tion,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  retro- 

Ui-iuliitus,    pa.    par.    of    »rfi'Oi/rado=to    retrograde 
(q.  V.).] 
I.  OrcliiM  /    l.iiii(nin(i<  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  t>r  state  of  retrograding  or  going 
backward ;  retrogression. 

2.  Fiii. :  A  moving  backward  or  toward  an  inferior 
r;  decline  in  azoellettoei 


II.  Ant  run.:  The  act  of  moving  backward,  i.e., 
from  east  to  west.  [RKTBOGRAOE,  II.  i.J 

"The  stttrrm  themitelven  are  thought  to  return  more 
Kpeedily  in  their  rrfn>{/rn/fa'/<m  than  in  their  direct 
course  forward. "—/•.  ll,.ti,ui'i  1'1/nt,  bk.  Ii  .  ch.  XTli. 

ri -tr6-grade,  'retro  grad,  a.  (Latin  rrtro- 
•7r<i<(iui=going  backward  ;  retrt*mtilitir  to  go  back- 
ward: retro—  backward,  and  yrmliiir  —  tt>  go,  to 
move;  gradutt— a  step.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Going  or  moving  backward. 

"Two  geomnntic  ngureH  were  dixplay'd    .     .    . 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  rrtrttonutr." 

1>   •!•!•  tt :  Palamitn  unit  Arcitr.  ii.  616. 

2.  fifiuratiiflu : 

(1)  Declining  from  a  Ix-tter  to  a  worse  state. 

"Till  all  religion  become*  rrtit>yratl'." 

ltnni<  I    Cirit  H'nrjt,  »i. 

(2)  Opposed,  opposite,  contrary. 

"  It  in  most  (•'.  r, 7 . •,!./,  to  our  deftire." 

S/iakf tit.:  llamlrt,i.t, 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Astronomy:  Applietl  to  the  motion  of  a  planet 
when  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
the  sun  moves  among  the  fixed  stars,  that  is  to  tho 
right  of  an  observer  looking  south.   In  other  words, 
retrograde  motion  is  from  east  to  west. 

"When  Mercury  or  Venus  it*  ot  that  part  of  the  orbit 
which  is  neareitt  to  the  earth,  ittt  mot  ion  u>  referred  to  the 
stars  is  rftroyrndf.  .  .  .  Ro  in  nil  cutten  is  that  of 
MnrH,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  UranuH,  Neptune,  and  the  smaller 
planets  when  they  are  seen  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
sun.  At  other  time*  their  apparent  motioiiH  are  direct 
with  respect  to  the  utars." — Airy:  l'<ip.  A»ln>iio».ii,  p.  124. 

2.  Bot.  (of  hairt) :  Rent  back  or  down,  instead  of 
forward  or  up. 

retrograde-development, miiitt.  LKKTKOUHADE- 

METAMORPHOHIS.  J 

retrograde-imitation,  .-•. 

3/u4/c:  A  peculiar  kind  of  Imitation  iq.  v.),  so 
constructed  that  the  melody  may  be  snug  backward 
as  well  as  forward,  Tho  idea  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  those  oracular  verses  of  the  ancients, 
which  maybe  read  backward  or  forward  without 
injury  to  tno  words  or  tho  meter. 

retrograde-metamorphosis, «. 

1.  Botany:  Tho  return  of  tho  foliolar  organs  of  a 
plant  to  a  lower  member  of  the  series,  as  of  a  bract 
to  a  foliage  loaf,  a  sepal  to  a  bract  or  to  a  foliage 
leaf,  tffcc. 

2.  Zi>0l.:  A  tcnn  used  of  an  animal  which,  as  it 
approaches  maturity,  becomes  less  perfectly  organ- 
ized than  would  lx»  expected  from  its  early  stages 
and  known  relationships. 

rS  -trft-gride,  r.  i.&  t.  [Lnt.  relroyrnrtinr;  Fr. 
rttrograder.']  [RETROORADE,  a.  | 

A.  Intrantitire:  To  go  or  move  backward;  to 
decline. 

*B.  jTrnin. :  To  cause  to  go  or  move  backward. 

rS'-tr6  grad  Ing,  ;>r.  partie.  or  adj.  [RKTRO- 
ORADE,  r.] 

rS'  tr&-grad  lAg-lf,  adr.  [Eng.  retrograding; 
•ly.]  By  retrograde  motion, 

+r6 -tr6-grSss.  xuhxt.  [RETR<X-,RERSIOX.]  Going 
backward ;  deterioration,  decline. 

"Progress  in  bulk,  complexity,  or  activity,  involves  rt- 
trttyreita  in  fertility."— //.  Kprncrr,  in  .tmifotrfa/^. 

re  tr6  gres  -  si6n  (ss  as  sh  > , .--.  [Fr.,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  ret royressio,  from  retrogrcfutnit,  pa.  par.  of 
retrogradior-—  to  retrograde  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  going  or  mov- 
ing backward. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Attron.:  The  same  as  RETROORADATIOS. 
"The  account,  established  upon  the  rise  and  descent  of 

the  stare,  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distant  nations, 
and  by  reason  of  their  i>rr»yrrsj«ioii,  but  temporary  unto 
any  one."— Browne:  ritlunr  Errvr*.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  I.  int.:  Retrograde  metamorphosis  (q.  T.). 
rS-trft-grSss  -Ive,  a.    [Fr.  retrogremif.] 

I.  Lit.:  Going  or  moving  backward;  retrograde. 

II.  Fi'J.:  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state; 
deteriorating. 

r6-tr6-gresB  -Ive-l? ,  <i<fr.  [Eug.  retrogressive; 
-ly.1  In  a  retrogressive  manner ,  by  retrograde  mo- 
tion. 

r6-tr6-mIng-en-9Jf,  ».  [Eng.  retromingen(t) ; 
-cy.]  Tho  act,  state,  or  habit  of  discharging  the 
urine  backward. 

"The  last    foundation    wa.i    <• 
\'nl<j.ir  t'l  rot-*,  hk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

re  tr&  mlng  ent,  «.  &  *.  (Latin  re/i-<>=  back- 
ward, and  mingens,  pr.  par.  t>f  ;*miyo=to  make 
water.] 


A.  Aiatlj.:  Discharging  the  urine  backward. 

B.  A»  fuhtt.:  An    animal  which  discharge-    tho 
urine  backward. 

"Eicept  it  be  in  relnnulnamt',  "n.l  .iich  H«  i  cnipl* 
backward."—  Brou-.ir.  I'alynr  tVn,,-«,  l>k.  ill.,  ch.  xvii. 

re  tr&  ming  ent  \f,  <i,lr.  (  Eng.  r.  trmuiiiyi  ni; 
-///•I  In  a  retromingout  manner. 

rS  tr6  phar  ?ng  8  al,  iidj.  [Pref.  rrtro-,  and 
Eng.  phuryngeul  (q.  v.).j 

Pathol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hinder  part  of  tin- 
pharynx.  Usod  spec,  of  retropharyngcal  alweew, 
which  forms  in  some  infants,  or  more  nm-ly  in 
adults,  between  the  posterior  snrfai  .....  f  the  phar- 
ynx and  the  muscles  of  tho  anterior  part  of  tho 
spine.  Itgenerally  requires  surgical  treatment. 

r*-tr6  pin  na,  «.  [Prof,  retro-,  and  Lat.  pinna 
=  a  tln.J 

Ichthu.:  New  Zealand  Smelt  ;  a  genns  of  Salinon- 
id«>,  with  one  species,  Rrtropinua  rii-luirdeiniii. 
[OSMEBUS.] 

rS-trft-pSlB  -Ive,  <idj.  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Eng. 
pulfive  (q.  v.).]  Driving  backwanl,  repelling. 

rS-trorse',  ad],   [Lat.  ntronti*,tamlro9tmu, 
from  retro-  ^backward,  anil  rermi.  pa.  par.  of 
=  to  turn.] 

Bot.  :  Turned  backward. 

rS  trorse  -If  ,  adv.  [Eug.  rttrorw,  -lu-\  In  « 
backward  direction. 

r8  -trft  BpSct,  f.  i.  [RETROSPECT,  «.]  To  l-x>k 
back  ;  to  affect  what  Is  past. 

rS'-tr6-8p6ct.  ».  [Lat.  retro»pei-tuf.  from  ><'•<> 
=  backwartran<l«p<Tio=tol<M)k.J  A  looking  back 
on  things  past  ;  a  contemplation  or  review  of  the 
past. 

"Short  H»  in  rrtntnitrct  the  journey  neenm." 

Caterer:  T'luli,  vi.  19. 


ii  tr6  sp8c-tlon,  «. 

1.  The  act  of  looking  back  on  things  past;  retro- 
spect. 

"  fShel  with  the  rrtnt*i>fftton  loves  tit  dwell, 
And  soothe  the  sorrow*  of  her  lii*t  farewell." 

Hyrint:  ChilitiHh  Itecfitttctnm*. 

2.  The  faculty  of  liHiking  back  on  things  piist. 
16  tr6-sp8ct  -Ive,  «.    [Eng.  retroupetl;  -ire.} 

1.  Looking  back  on  things  past;  taking  a   retro- 
spect. 

"In  vain  the  sape,  with  rrlr>ai>rellrr  eye, 
Would  from  the  apparent  What  conclude  Ihe  H  hy." 
/>.)-•.•  Mi.ral  KMUtt.  i.  W. 

2.  Having  reference  to  tilings  past  or  dono;  retro- 
active. 

re  tr6-spSct  Ive-ly1,  iidr.  ^SDf.ntrotpeetivtl 
•ly.}  In  a  retrosj)ective  manner;  byway  of  retro- 
spect. 

r«-tr6-n  -Wr-Ine.  adj.  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Eng. 
uterine.] 

Pathol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  hinder  part  of  tho 
uterus  ;  as,  retrouterine  hiematocclc. 

rS-trft-vic-oln  a  -tion,  ».  [Prefix  r<  Im-.  andi 
Eng.  vaccination.] 

Pathol.:  Theactof  vaccinating  a  cow  with  lymjilt 
passed  through  a  human  body,  or  vaccinating  a 
human  subject  with  lymph  derived  from  a  cow 
which  had  been  inoculated  with  vaccine  matter 
from  the  human  subject,  or  with  lymph  (from  a 
human  subject)  that  had  been  pasi-ed  through  tho 
cow.  retransforred  to  the  human  body,  and  taken 
again  to  the  cow  at  the  fifth,  nineteen!  h,  or  other 
remove,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Ceely  Ifrnton: 
Handbook  of  Vaccin.).  Given  good  lymph.  I  he  result 
is  as  satisfactory  as  that  obtained  by  ordinary  vac- 
cination, and,  according  to  tho  German  ('oinnus- 
sion  on  Vaccination,  UBMi  it  would  !»•  impossible 
to  transmit  syphilis  from  lymph  obtained  by  any  of 
the  methods  of  retrovaccination.  Animal  lymph, 
on  this  ground  chiefly,  has  been  recommended  by 
the-  German  Government  to  supersede  the  use  of 
human  lymph. 

tr6  -tr6-vSne,  n.  [Latin  rerro  =  backwanl.  ami 
venio=to  come.]  Turned  back,  inclined  backward. 

"Getting  mixed  up  with  these  retrorrtir  teeth  which  so 
besprinkle  a  pike's  month."  —  FitMng  Gazette,  .Inn.  80,  1HH6. 

r6-tr6-Y8r  -Bion,  ».  [Latin  retro  =  backward. 
and  ff>rm'o=a  turning;  cer/o=to  turn.]  A  turning 
or  falling  backward;  as,  retrovertion  of  the  uterus. 

re"-tr6  vert.  r.  t.  [Latin  refro=backward,  nml 
ifrfo=to  turn.]  To  turn  back. 

*re  -trft  vSrt,  nufof.  [RETBOVERT,  r.]  One  who 
returns  to  his  original  creed  ;  a  person  n  •<••  .1  n  •  TI,  I. 

r6-tr6-v8rt'-Sd,  o.  [Eng.  retrorrrt;  -«!.]  In  a 
state  of  retroversion. 

trS-trflde',  v.  t.  [Lat.  retrudo,  from  ..  back, 
and  ti-inlii  =  tn  push.]  To  push  or  thrust  back. 

•rS-trflse',  a.    [I.  at.  n  ii  »«!».•.  pa.  par.  of  r. 
=  toretrnde  (i|.  v.i.)     Hidden,  abstrn-i'. 


bfiil,     boy;     pout,    ]<Swl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous. 


sin,     as;     expect.     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


retry 
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revalenta 


re  try  ,  r.  I.   I  Pref.  re-;  Hug.  iri/.\   Totry  again. 

r8t  ter  y,  rSt  tdr  y,  *.  |  English  ref ;  -cr^.|  A 
place  where  (lax  is  retted ;  a  retting. 

•'Hut-li  preparation)*  will  be  carrit-.l  on  iit  establish- 
ments to  be  called  r«ftor<M.M-*£oMloH  M>>rnln<j  ctn-oniclr. 

ret    ti,  ».    [Hind.  rati.  J    (See  the  compound.) 
rotti- welglits,  «. ,./.   Tin-  small  egg-shaped  seeds 
of  <4frmf  preeatortuf,  n-eil  as  weights  in  Hindustan. 

1  AURUN.  | 

rSt  ting, «.    [RET.] 

1.  Tho  act  or  pnicess  of  steeping  flax  or  hemp,  for 
the  purpose  of  loosening  the  liber  from  tin-  boon 
•ad  woody  portions  by  the  softening  of  tbe  gummy 

portion  which  binds  them.  Dew  retting  is  accom- 
l>li-hcd  by  exposing  the  flax  stalks  to  the  weather, 
without  steeping,  the  Min,  showers,  and  air  rottiiiK 
the  wooily  portion  and  washing  away  the  inuciluge. 
Also  called  Rotting. 

2.  A  place  where  llax  is  retted :  a  rettery. 

re  tund  ,  r.  I.  I  Lat.  /•<•/» into,  from  re-  =  buck,  and 
fum(o  =  lo  beat;  Sp.  retunitii-.\ 

1.  To  blunt  or  turn,  as  the  edge  of  a  weapon. 
'J.  To  make  dull  or  obtuse :  to  dull. 

re  tfirn  (l),*re-tourne, *re  turne.r. i.&i.  [Fr. 
rfttmrner,  from  r*-=bar.k,  and  tuunii-r—lu  turn; 
Mp.  &  Port,  relornar;  Hal.  riturnnre.] 

A.  lutraiaitin-: 

1 .  To  come  back  ;  to  come  or  go  back  to  the  same 
tiiacc. 

"  Vowed  never  to  returne  ugiiirj 
Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent." 

8l>en*,r:  f.  o..  III.  v.  10. 

2.  To  revert ;  to  paws  back. 

"  Now  shall  the  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of  David." 
— 1  K /HI/*  lii.  'X. 

'•'>.  To  come  or  pass  back  into  a  former  state. 
"  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried.  Alexander  re. 

tn,-*etk  into  dust."—  .SnuA-Mp.;    ll'lml.t.  V.  1. 

4.  To  appear  or  begin  again  lifter  a  periodical 
revolution. 

"Thus  with  the  year 
SMI>OIIS  return,  but  not  to  me  return* 
l»ny.  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn." 

Milton:  P.  I...  ill.  41. 

5.  To  come  again  ;  to  revisit. 

li.  To  go  back  to  a  subject;  to  speak  again  of  a 
subject  laid  aside  for  a  time ;  to  recur. 

"Bat.  to  return  to  theverses."— S/iufcrji/..:  Ltive'*  l*\lxir'* 
I**l,  IT.  2. 
'".  Tit  answer,  to  reply. 

"  Thus  the  king  return*. 

Shako?.:  Itichant  II.,  ill.  3. 

•S.  To  rptort,  to  recriminate. 

"If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  you  return  upon  me, 
that  I  affect  to  be  thought  more  impartial  Ihun  I  am." — 
/<  ,'li-n:  (.Todn.) 

B.  Trantltirr : 

I.  Ordinary  Lanauuyc : 

I.  To  bring  or  carry  back ;  to  give  back. 

"  I  will  make  myself  known  to   !>esdemona:  if  she  will 
<"  me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit."—  Shakee.p.- 
llthello.  iv.  'J. 

1'.  To  send  buck. 

••  She  rrlin-HA  this  ring  to  yon,  sir;  you  might  have 
*;iv,'d  me  my  pains,  to  hnve  taken  it  away  yourself."  — 
.SVeiUsjj..-  Tirrlflli  Xivltl,  ii.  2. 

".  To  repay;  as,  torrfurn  Ixirrowd  money. 

4.  To  give  in  recompense  or  requital ;  t"  lignite. 

"Thy    Lord    shall    return   thy   wickedness   upon    thine 
own  head."— 1  Kiny*  ii.  44. 
!>.  To  carry  or  take  back  in  reply;  to  rejMirt. 
•  Shall  I  return  this  answi-r  to  the  kinxv" 

£*fi*r«p..-  llenrti  II'..  ft.  I.,  iv.  3. 

0.  To  give  back  in  reply;  to  answer. 
7.  To  -end   to  ti  ansmit. 

"Instead  of  n  ship,  hf  wmiia  lery  money,  and  n-t>nn 
the  same  to  the  treasurer  for  htw  maje^t  \ '-  ii*e."  I  l.t ,••  n~ 

<I.:U         ll.1l.     Itrhelll,,,!. 

->.  To  cast  or  hurl  back. 

"  I  return  the  lie."— Maivx/i.;  rericleg,  il.  5. 

'->.  To  play  or  throw  back  ;  as.  to  n-tnrit  a  ball  in 
cricket  to  thn  bowler. 

HI.  To  render  back  to  a  tribunal  or  to  an  oflice. 

II.  To  r ler,  as  an  account,  to  a   superior;  to 

report  officially  ;  to  give  a  list  or  return  of. 

1'rnl.aMy  one-fourth  part  more  died  of  the  plugue 
than  nrH  returned."— Oraunt.  Hill*  of  M..rt«titu. 

U.  To  elect,  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

I  IIMJ  went  in  a  body  to  the  poll;  and  when  they 
returned,  the  honorable  Samuel  Klumkey,  of  Slunik'j 
Hall,  miarrturned  also."  —  Die/rent:  f'ii-kirirt.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  1'iirdn:  To  play  a  canl  of  the  same -nil  a- ha- 
lieeii  played  by  one's  partner  before. 

"At  the  end  of  every  hand,  Miss  Koto  would  inu,uir» 
.  .  .  why  Mr.  i'tckwick  had  not  ri-t,trnr<t\hnt  diamond." 

.        i.U-l'-l.,  ch.  IIIV 


re  tiirn  (2).  ».  I.  or  /.  |  Pn-f.  ,;•-,  and  Rug.  turn. 
verb  up  v.).J  To  turn  again. 

"And  anxious  ^helpless  as  he  lies  and  bare  • 
Turns  and  return*  her,  with  a  mother's  care." 

l','\>r:    llalner't   lliiul.   ivii.  8. 

r<5  turn  ,  *re  tourne,  *re  turne,  ».    (RETUKX 

Ml.  r.| 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Thenet  of  ret  liming  (intransitive),  or  of  coming 
or  going  back  to  the  same  place. 

"  The  hopes  of  your  return." 

Itryiten:  OciW;  MeUiiiHirphoAe*.  xiii. 

2.  Tho  act  of  appearing  or  beginning  again  after 
a  periodical  revolution. 

"At  the  rtlnrn  of  the  year,  the  king  of  Svria  will  come 
up  against  thee."— 1  £iit|»  xx.  22. 

•3.  A  revolution,  a  vicissitude. 

4.  Tlii- act  of  returning  (transitive),  or  of  giving 
or  Rending  back;  a  giving  or  rendering  back;  re- 
payment, recompense,  requital. 

"  Most  fair  i;  turn  of  greetings  and  desires." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

5.  The  act  of  returning,  throwing,  or  playing  back 
a  ball,  in  cricket,  tennis,  Ac. 

"Mr.  Walker  made  a  very  brilliant  return  off  the  tuin- 
bor."—fitlil,  June  19,  1886. 

6.  The  act  of  returning  or  electing  as  a  memberof 
Parliament. 

7.  The  state  of  being  returned  or  elected  as  a 
member  of  Parliament. 

"Salford,  where  so  prominent  a  Kadical  has  failed  to 
secure  his  return." — Lttnduii  Daily  Teleyraph. 

8.  That  which  is  returned: 

(1)  A  repayment  or  payment ;  reimbursement. 
*(-)  Au  answer. 

"If  my  father  render  fair  return." 

Shakttp.:  llenru  I'.,  ii.  4. 

(3)  An  account,  or  official  or  formal  report  of  an 
action  performed,  of  a  duty  discharged,  of  facts  or 
statistics  or  the  like;  specif.,  in  the  plural,  a  set  of 
tabulated  statistics  prepared  by    order  of    some 
authority  for  general  information. 

(4)  Tho  profit  on  labor,  on  an  investment,  an  ad- 
venture, undertaking,  or  the  like. 

9.  A  return-ticket  (q.  v.). 

10.  A  return-match  (q.  v.). 

11.  (/'/.) :  A  kindof  light-colored  and  mild  tobacco 
made  from  the  young  leaves  of  the  plant. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  continuation  of  a  molding,  projec- 
tion, &c.,  in  an  opposite  or  different  direction:  H 
side  or  part  which  falla  away  from  the  front  of  a 
straight  work,    (flwilt.) 

2.  Fort.:  One  of  tlio  turnings  and  windings  of  a 
gallery  leading  to  a  mine. 

3.  Lair: 

(1)  Tho  rendering  back  or  delivery  of  a  writ,  pre- 
cept, or  execution  to  the  proper  officer  or  court;  the 
certificate  of  the  officer,  stating  what  he  has  done, 
indorsed:  the  fending  back:  of  a  commission,  with 
the  certificate  of  the  commissioners. 

(2)  The  day  on  which  the  defendant  is  ordered  to 
appear  in  court,  and  the  sheriff  is  to  bring  in  the 
writ,  and  report  his  proceedings;  a  day  in  bank. 

4.  Mining:  The  air  which  ascends  after  passing 
through  the  workings  of  a  coal-mine. 

If  Return*  of  a  trench: 

jfarfc;  The  various  turnings  and  windings  which 
fonn  the  lines  of  a  trench. 

return-ball,*.  A  hall  used  as  a  plaything.  It 
is  held  by  a  piece  of  elastic,  so  as  to  make  it  return 
to  the  hand  from  which  it  is  thrown. 

return-chaise,  «.  A  ehaise  returning  from  its 
destination  empty. 

return-day, .-. 

/.me:  The  same  as  RETTEX,  ».,  11.3  (2). 

return-match,  SUM.  A  second  match  or  trail"- 
played  by  the  same  sides  of  players,  to  give  the 
defeated  players  an  opportunity  for  revenge. 

return-shock, «.    (SHOCK.] 

return-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  issued  by  railway  or 
steamboat  companies,  coach  proprietors,  Ac.,  for 
the  double  journey,  out  and  back,  generally  at  a 
reduced  fare. 

return-valve,*.  A  valve  which  opens  to  allow 
reflux  of  a  fluid  under  certain  conditions.  In  some 
case-;  it  is  merely  an  overflow-valve  which  allow^ 
exce-s  of  liquiil  to  return  to  H  reservoir. 

ri  turn  &  ble,  «.    I  Kng.  n-ium  m.v. ;  -ni.ir.] 

I.  ilril.    I.n,,, i.:    Capable    of    being    returned    or 
re-toted  ;  proper  to  be  returned  or  rendered. 

'  1'i-on  such  proportion  of  them(if  any )  as  is  included 
in  t  li«-ir  net  income*  rftnrn-itile  fur  income  tux." — iMtnlnii 
li.iily  AVira. 

II.  Luir:  Legally  rc.iuired  to  be  returned,  deliv- 

uen,  or  rendered. 

"Thesame  procedure  will  be  ordered  upon  this  occa- 
sion, so  that  the  writ*  will  bi>  rrlui-n<it.le  on  DM.  -.<  '•  L-jit. 
(/UM  Daily  Telegraph. 


rS  turn  Si,  «.  (Eng.  refurn  (1),  v.;-er.l  Ono 
who  returns ;  one  who  repays  or  remits  mouey. 

"The  chapmen,  that  give  highest  for  this,  cun  make 
most  profit  by  it,  and  those  are  the  returner*  of  our 
money." — Litcke. 

ri  turn  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  <i.    [  RETURN  (l  i,  r.] 
returnlng-officer,  «.    The  otticer  whose  duty  it 

is  to  make  returns  Ui  writs,  precepts,  juries.  4c. ; 

the  presiding  otlicerat  an  election,  who  returns  the- 

persons  duly  elected. 

rS-tftrn  -Igss,  *re  turn-lease,  «.  |  Eng.  return, 
subst.;  -less.]  Admitting  of  no  return. 

"All  my  friends, 
I  knew  as  well  should  make  rrturnle*i>e  ends." 

Chapman:  IIomer'M  (AJyss^ir,  xiii. 

rfi  tuse  ,  a.    fLat.  IV/IIXIM,  pa.  par.  of  rein,- 
to  blunt.]    IRETl'ND.] 

Rot.:    Very  blunt;  terminating  in  a  round  end, 
the  center  of  which  is  depressed,  as  the  leaf  of  I  e. 
cinium  riVia  idaza. 

retz  ban  ylte,  «.  [From  Retzbanya,  Hungary, 
where  found;  sun*.  -He  ( J/iii.) ;  (ier.  rrzbannit.\ 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral  of  a  lead-gray  color. 
Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  6'21.  An  anulysi- 
yiel.led:  Sulphur,  11-08;  oxygen,  7'14;  bismuth, 
38'38;  lead,36-Ul;  silver,  1'93;  copper,  4'22=99'61. 

r8tz  -I-a.  >.  [Named  after  Anders  Johan  Retzius. 
professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Lund.) 

1.  Bot.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Retziaccw 
(q.  v.). 

'i.  Palfeont.:  A  genus  of  Spiriferidjp.  Tho  shell 
is  punctate,  shaped  like  that  of  Terebratula,  the 
interiorwithdivergingshelly spires.  Known  specie-, 
about>50,  from  Europe  and  America. 

tr«tz-I  4-98  SB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  refzi(o) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  *ttcece.] 

H"t.:  An  order  of  plants  with  the  characters  of 
Solanacete,  but  with  a  different  habit,  lienera  two. 
species  three,  all  from  South  Africa. 

rStz  -Ite,«.    LAfter  Retzi(us);  suff.  -ite.  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  sane  as  £DELFOHSITB  (q.  v.). 

Ti  un  I6u  (!•:.«  y),  «.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  union 
('!•  V.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reuniting;  the   state  of  being  re- 
united; a  second  i     ion  or  coming  together  after 
separation  or  discord. 

2.  A  meeting  or  festive  gathering,  as  of  friends. 
associates,  or  members  of  a  society,  Ac. 

rS-U  nlte  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  (Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  unite 
(q.  V.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite  again  or  afresh;  to  join  again  after 
separation. 

2.  To  reconcile  or  bring  together  after  variance. 

B.  Inlrans.:  To  become  united  again  ;to  join  and 
cohere  again. 

16  U  nit    8d,  pti.  par  or  a.    [REUNITE.] 

ri-V-nlf-gd-ly',  «dr.  [Eng.  reunilnl;  -ly.}  In 
a  reunited  manner. 

tre'-u.-nl  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  unitiuit 
(q.  T.).]  A  second  or  repeated  union  ;  H  reunion. 

"I  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  its  muri. 
tittn  with  the  soul."-  Knatcbbiill:  'hi  tlie  .NVw  Tentmnent 
Translation, p.  93. 

r«  iirje  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  rf-,  and   Eng.  urge  (q.  v.  .  J 
To  urge  again, 
re    us,  v.  f.    [Lat.] 
Latr:  A  defendant. 

renSB    ine  (eu  as  61),  ».    [After  Reuss;  Mill,  -inr 
i  .Min.  I  ;  ( ier.  /vt/wtin.  | 
Min.:  Au  impure  mtrabilite  (q.  v.l. 

reuss  in  He  (eu  asdli,  *.  I  Pref.  rrustin;  suir. 
-ite  (Afin.).] 

Min.:  A  resin  having  the  composition  ctujf 
Named  by  Dana. 

16  vac  -9!  nate,  r.  /.  [Pref.  ri--.  and  Eng.  r.ic.  i- 
ndte  (q.  v.).]  To  vaccinate  again,  or  a  second  time. 

re  vac  9!  na    tlon,  «.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  . 
finnlntn  (q.  v.). J 

Med.:  The  process  of  rejteating  j>rimary  vaccina- 
tion at  aliout  the  age  of  pulM-rt.\ .  ami  again  per  ti;i  (.- 
in  the  course  of  life  if  small-pox  is  pre\  a  lent.  Se\ 
eral  of  the  European  power--  have  appointe<l  at 
various  times  medical  commissioner^  to  determine 
the.  best  time  and  method  of  performing  revaccina 
tion.  Varying  opinions  resulted.  Thus  fourteen 
year*  is  the  ago  recognized  by  the  Meirli-li  ( ioverti- 
ment  for  revaccination,  but  the  German  CommU- 
>ion  recommended  ten,  or  af  the  late-t  t\\elve. 
yeaix  as  the  age  for  rovaccination,  and  the  lymph 
ought  to  be  calf-lymph.  Many  eminent  authorities 
have  hown  that  revaccination  practically  abol- 
i-hes  small-pox.  [VACCINATION. 1 

r8v  a-l?n  -ta,  tntbst.  [EBVAI.LXTA.]  (See  com- 
liound.) 
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revalenta-arabica* 

revaleuta-arabica, ».    [LENTIL.] 

r6  va  ISs  -9enc,e,  «.  [Eug.  rei-alr*r,'n(t) ;  -ce.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  revuloscent. 

rfi  va-lSs  ?ent,  a.  [Lat.  rpivi/-«c<'»«.  pr.  par.of 
revalesco:  rF-=agnin1  and  valrsro,  inceut.  of  ntlr.i 
=  to  be  well.]  Beginning  to  grow  well  or  to  recover. 

rS-val-U-a-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  rafuo- 
/io«(q.v.).]  The  act  of  revaluing;  a  second  or 
fresh  valuation. 

"A  revaluation  in  the  landlord'*  favor."  —  Field,  Jan.  30, 
1886. 

r6  val-ue,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  value,  v. 
{q.  v.)J  To  value  again  or  anew. 

16  vamp  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  EUR.  ramp  (q.  v.J.J 
To  vamp,  mend,  or  patch  up  again. 

•reve,  s.    [REEVE.] 

"  Tho  reve,  the  miller,  and  the  mincing  ludy  prioress 
-j.'Mk  in  character." — Dryden. 

•reve-land,  *. 

Old  Kmj.  Lair:  Such  land,  as  having  reverted  to 
the.  king  after  the  death  of  his  thane,  who  had  it 
for  life,  was  not  afterward  granted  out  to  any  by 
the  king,  but  remained  incharge,  upon  the  account 
of  the  reeve  or  bailiff  of  the  manor. 

•reve  (l),v.  t.   [REAVE.] 

•rive  (2),  r.  i.  [French  river.]  [REVEBIE.]  To 
dream,  to  muse. 

rS  V6al  ,  *re  vele,  r.  t.  [¥r.rtrfler,lmm  Lat. 
/,  r./.i  =  to  unveil,  to  draw  back  a  veil:  i-f-  =  back. 
and  r?luni  =  u  veil;  Sp.  &  Port,  revelur;  Ital.  rivet- 
tin-.] 

1.  To  unveil;    to   make  known:    to  disclose,  as 
-omething  secret,  private,  or  concealed;  to  divulge; 
to  lay  open. 

"The  heaven  shall  recent  his  Iniquity."— Job  xx.  27. 
L'.  Xjiecif. :  To  disclose  or  make  known,  as  some- 
thing which  could  not  bo  known  wit'iout  divine  or 
supernatural  instruction. 

"  Take  leave  of  nature's  God,  and  G.vl  reveal'it." 

(.'ow/ier:  Proyr    tt  of  Error,  591. 

rS-veal  ,  s.    [REVEAL,  v.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lung.:  Tho  act  of  r  .eating:  a  revela- 
tion. 

2.  Car/I.  <f-  Mtison. :  The  vertical  return  or  side  of 
an    aperture,    chimney, 

doorway ,  or  window.  In 
a  chimney  it  is  eiiuiva- 
i  t' u  t  to  the  jamb,  or, 
when  beveled,  the  cov- 
ing. In  windows  the 
reveal  is  the  outside- 
return,  or  the  space  be- 
tween the  window-frame 
.uid  the  exterior  arris. 

re  vSal  a-bll  1  t?, 
.v.  1  English  revealable  i 
-itij.  |  Rovealttbleness. 

re  veal  -a  ble,  adj. 
!  lOng.  ri'ivnl;  -able.]  Ca- 
liable  of  being  revealed; 
(it  to  be  revealed. 

rS  y6al  -a-ble  nSss, 

..    I  KiLLrlish  rei'i'it table ; 
'Ilie  quality  or 
of  being  revealable;  capability  of  or  fitness 

re  vealed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [REVEAL,  r.] 
revealed-law,  s.  The  divine  law.    (Btuckstone.) 
re  vealed-rellglon,  s.    Religion  founded  on  reve- 
lation, a.  uppn-ed  to  natural  religion.    [EVIDENCE, 
II.  8.] 

re  vSal  8r,  s.  [Kng.  rereal,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
'.-,  that  which  reveals,  discloses,  or  makes  known; 

ili-vlo.el . 

'  Your  God  Is  a  God  of  godit,  ami  a  Lord  of  kin-.,  and 
-a  i-erealei-  of  secrets." — Daniel  ii.  47. 

ire  v«al  ment,  ».  [Eng.  reveal;  -ment.]  Tho 
act  of  revealing;  revelation. 

"This  is  one  reason  why  God  permits  so  many  heinous 
iinpietieM  to  be  concealed  here  on  earth,  because  In,  in. 
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r«v  el  (l).i'.  i.    [REVEL,  «.] 

1.  Tofeast  with  boisterous  merriment  ;  to  carouse. 

"  Return  unto  thy  father'*  hoiue, 
And  revel  it  an  bravely  OH  the  best." 

Stutkesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrev,  IT.  S. 

2.  To  move  playfully  or   wantonly;   to  indulge 
one's  caprico  or  inclination  ;  to  frolic. 

"And  Slaughter  revel?  A  round.'* 

Seotl:  Lard  o/  lae  Met.  vi.  25. 

rJv  -el,  8.  [O.  Fr.,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
proh.  from  reveler—  ia  rebel,  to  revolt,  from  Lat. 
i  l»llo=tn  rebel  (q.  v.).]  A  carouse;  a  noisy  feast  ; 
a  fenit  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity. 

"  Hark  !  the  loud  rerel  waken  again, 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  tram." 

Kco'l:  KoMu,  ill.  13. 

•"  Master  <tf  the  rerels:  The  same  as  LOBD  OK  Mis- 
KULE  (q.  v.). 

•revel-rout,  ». 

1.  Tumultuous  «nd  noisy  festivity;  revelry. 

2.  A  mob  or  rabble  tumultuously  assembled  :  an 
unlawful  assembly. 

"My  brother-  n»ttnd  pardon  to  hi.  ..mil 
I»  gone  to  hl«  in-cout  ;  for  thin,  hl«  minion, 
The  revel-rout  la  <lo»»k''—  Rome:  Ji,ur  .1l,,,rr.  I.  1. 

*r8-V«l  (2),  r.  /.  [Lat.  npello.]  To  draw  back  ; 
to  retract.  (Friend:  Hist,  nf  J'hyaic.) 

*rgv  -8  late,  r.  t.  [Latin  melittiu,  pa.  par.  of 
ret>«Jo=to  roveal  (q.  v.).]  To  reveal. 

"Unto  whom  hee  hath  rrvrlateil  by  the  Scriptures  hU 
veritie."—  Barnes:  »i>rl.i.  i>.  94*. 

r8v  g  la  tlon.  'rev  e  la  cl  on,  «.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  revelulionem,  accus.  of  revelutio,  from  r«tv- 
tutus,  pa.  par.  of  rnv<u=to  reveal  (i|.  v.)  ;  Spanish 
revelacion;  Ital.  revelazion&rivelazitjne.] 

1.  The  act  of  revealing,  disclosini,'.  or    making 
known  that  which  is  secret,  private,  or  unknown; 
disclosure. 

2.  The  act  of  revealing  or  Communicating  divine 
truth. 

"By  revelation  he  made  knowi  to  me  the  mvstery."  — 
Ephefitlns  iii.  3. 

3.  That  which  is    revealed,     iscloseil,   or    made 
known  ;  specif,  the  Bible. 

•I  The  Kerelation  of  .S/.  J,iht  he  Hirinr 

Jfew  Test.   Canon:  Tho  las  book  of    the    New 

Testament,  and    the  only  di  nctively   prophetic 

one  given  to  Hing  back  the  vet  Etyin.  j  which  hides 

futurity  from  the  view.    Its  riter  was  John  (i.  4, 

ixii.  8),  the  servant  of  (tod  1),  the  "brother" 

and  "  companion  in  tribtilatic  "  of  the  then  perse- 
cuted Christians,  himself  an 
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(Norman  Doorway, 
A.  I>.  1180.) 


cuted  Christians,  himself  an  A  le  in  Patmos,  "for 
the  word  of  God  and  for  th  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (i.  9).  It  was  there  b  saw  the  prophetic 
visions,  narrating  them  uftel  10  left  the  island. 
The  majority  of  the  Fathers  a  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  considered,  as  d<  ttost  modern  Chris- 
tians, that  the  authorwus  Job  the  Apostle;  though 
IJiouysius  of  Alexandria,  and  mine  others  among 
the  ancients,  believed  him  to  fcfcve  l>een  a  certain 
John  the  Presbyter  (mentioned  by  I'aptas,  l)io- 
nysius,  En sebius.  and  Jerome), whose  tomb,  like  that 
of  the  apostle,  was  said  to  be  at  Ephe-us.  Finally, 
Beza  hinted,  and  Hitzig  more  OO^tidcntly  asserted, 
that  the  work  emanated  from  John  Mark,  author 
of  the  second  gospel,  with  whose  style  that  of  the 
Revelation  was  said  partly  to  agree.  Many  modern 
critics  have  rejected  the  liypotbjiis  that  John  the 
Apostle  was  the  author  of  the  Eevelation,  stating 
that  the  Greek  of  the  latter  liook  is  deeply  tinged 
with  Hebraisms,  while  that  of  the  gospel  is  much 
more  classic.  Among  those  \\  lio  accoct  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  work,  two  vienra  are  current  as 
to  its  date.  The  prevailing  one  is,  that  the  visions 
in  Patnios  were  seen  in  A.  D.  98*  and  the  work 
penned  in  that  year  or  in  97,  the  nlrning  emperor 
being  Domitian.  Tho  other  view  to,  that  it  was 
penned  about  A.  D.  68  or  69.  (Mi.xvii.  10  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  five  Roman  emperors  had 
reigned  and  died,  viz.,  Augustus, Tiberius.  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Nero,  "one  is,"  i. *•.,  Galba,  or  if  Julius 
Ciesar  be  considered  the  first  emperor,  then  the 
"one"  is  Nero.  Respecting  the  canonicity  of  this 
book,  it  was  alluded  to  or  quoted  in  Hernias, 

onpietieH  to  be  concealed  here  on  earth,  because  lie  in-     Papias,   Melito,  Justin   Martyr,   the  fragment  pub- 
Hilda  to  dignify  that  tiny  with  the  reveatmentot  them."—     lished  by    Muratori,  Theophilus  of  Antioch.  Ajiol- 
>,!»,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  13.  lonius  of  Ephesus,  Irenepus,  Hippolytns,  Tertullian, 


re  v8g    e  tate,  r.  i'.    [  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  vegetate 

.  [     1\>  \  e^.-tate  anew  or  a  second  time. 

reveille  (asre-va-ye  ),  reveillle,  s.    [Fr.  rtveil 

1  i.  I  r.  i-<.'jiiriV)  =  n  hunt's-up,  from  rfreillrr  (O.  Fr. 

iller)  -to  a  wake,  from  re-  (  =  Lat.  rf-)=again, 

atjid  p.  Fr.  eeveiller)  =  to  waken,  from  a  Low  Lat. 

ejfviffUo,  from  Lat.  r.r-=out,  and  ri'j///o  =  to  wake,  to 

wtitcli.  from  r/fli(  =  wakeful.] 

.  •  A  signal  by  beat  of  drum,  bugle  sound,  or 
otjherwifte,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  soldiers 
t<i|  rise,  ami  for  sentinels  to  forbear  challenging. 

r  Shortly  after  the  reveille  WHS  sounded,  and  every  man 
In  lump  «;i-  ••.*lir."-Fi,lrl,  April  4,  1885. 
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(  'lenient  of  Alexandria,  Origen.  Jerome,  A-c.  It  was 
not  in  the  Old  Syrian  version,  though  #ome  Greeks 
accepted  it.  The  Cerinthian*.  Cains  of  Home,  and 
others  rejected  it.  Lather,  Carlstadt,  and  Zwingli 
spoke  of  it  disparagingly,  but  it  is  accepted  by  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  by  the 
Roman  Church.  The  "Son  of  Man  (i.  131,  who 
died  and  lives  again  forevermore,  and  has  the  keys 
of  hell  anil  death"  (17,  IS),  appears  in  the  tirst 
vision,  and  commissions  thr  apo.tle  to  write  to  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  (ii.,  iii.).  A  manifestation 
of  the  divine  glory  is  seen  (i\O,  and  the  "Lamb 
who  was  slain,"  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jtidali." 
having  opened  a  book  with  seven  seals,  seven 
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visions  corresponding  to  the  nevon  iioaU  are  wit- 
ne.-ed  (vi.).  To  the  seals  succeed  seven  trumpets 
(viii.,  is.),  afterward  n  woman  jxirsecuUnl  by  a 
dragon  (xii.).  and  two  boasts,  which  i  !-••.  uni>  from 
the  sea  the  other  from  the  earth,  are  exhihite.l 
(xiii.).  Those  sealed  by  the  Lamb  appear  in  1 
mlness  (^xiv.),  seven  vial,  of  \vrath  are  potinsl  out 
(xv.,  xvi.),  the  mystic  Babylon  is  destroyed  ixvii.- 
xix.),  millennial  glory  follow,  i  xx.  1  til,  and  after  a 
brief  apostasy  (7-liii.  the  last  judgment  takes  j.laee 
(11-15),  the  New  Jerusalem  descend.-  (xxi.i.  ami 
unalloyed  felicity  arises  to  those  who  have  ln-eu 
faithful  to  the  end  (xxii.).  Three  schemes  ,,f  inter- 
pretation exist:  Tho  Preterist,  which  makes  the 
events  predicted  now  wholly  passed,  the  Futurist. 
which  regards  them  as  future,  ami  that  of  a  third 
and  numerous  school,  who  regard  th"  visions  as  a 
historical  or  continuous  prediction  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church  from  ajMistolic  times  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things. 

trSv  -i  Ia-t8r,  ».  [Lat..  from  reiflatns,  pa.  par. 
of  r«-rr/o=to  reveal  (<j.v.).J  One  who  reveals;  a 
reveuler. 

r«v  el-8r,  rSv  -el  l«r,  'rev  el  our,  «.  [Eng. 
rernl  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  revels;  one  who  takes 
part  in  revels. 

r8  vSll  -ent,  a.  &.  «.  [Lat.  rerrllen*,  pr.  par.  "f 
rei*/fo-to  draw  back.]  [  REVEL  (2),  r.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  revulsion. 

B.  As  mihit.:  A  derivative    medicine.    [DERIVA- 
TIVE, B.  II.3.J 

rSv  ellofis,  *rev  el  OUS,  ii.  [O.  Fr.  revrleuje.] 
Merry,  frisky. 

and  revelloii*  wavuhe." 

Ckaueer,  C.  T..  12,934. 

rev  el  mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  rerel,  a.;  -men!.]  The 
act  of  reveling;  reveling,  revelry. 

rSv  el  if.  *rev-el-rle,  8.    [Eng.  rent  (I),  v.; 
-ry.J    The  net  of  reveling;  noisy  festivity  ;  revels. 
"There  win*  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night." 

Hl/ron:  Childe  Harold,  ill.  21. 

trS-vin  -dl  cate,  r.  /.  [Fr.  rewndiguer.  from 
re-  (  =  Lat.  re-)—  back)  again,  and  vendiquer  (Lat. 
t'iiirfj'co)  =  to  claim.]  To  reclaim;  to  demand  the 
surrender  of,  as  of  goods  illegally  taken  away  or 
detained. 

trS-ySn-dl  ci  tlon,«.  [REVEXDICATE.]  The  act 
of  claiming  or  demanding  the  restoration  of  some- 
thing illegally  taken  away  or  detained. 

r6-vSnge  ,  v.t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  rerenger,  revencher 
(Fr.  rerniicher),  fri»m  re-(  =  Latin  ret-)  =  aRain,  anil 
rrnfier,  feiif/iVr=tx>  take  vengeance,  from  Lat.  rm- 
di'co=to  vindicate  (q.v.).] 

A.  TraHttitive: 

1.  To  take  or  exact  vengeance  for  or  on  account 
of;  to  avenge:  to  exact  satisfaction  or  retribution 
for;  to  inflict  punishment  for. 

"To  revenge  the  dethe  of  our  fathers."  —  Beriter*:  Frols- 
ttart;  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ccxl. 

2.  To  obtain  or  exact  satisfaction  for;  to  avenge. 
(The  person  wronged  lieing  the  object  . 

"OLord  .  .  .  revisit  me,  and  revenue  me  of  my  per- 
aecutorw."—  Jeremiah  XV.  15. 

3.  To  inflict  injury  on  in  a  spiteful  or  maliciou. 
spirit,  and  in  order  to  gratify  one's  bitter  ..r  malic- 

Haul   feeling-. 

1  It  is  frequently  used  roflexively. 

"Edom  hath  rerentjetl  himfel/  upon  .ludah."—  Ezekirl 
xxv.  12. 

»B.  Intrant.  :  To  take  or  exact  vengeance  ;  to  be 
revenged. 

"Revenge,  ye  heaven-,  for  oM  Andronicna." 

Shakeep.:  Titu*  AnrtronirH*,  ir.  1. 

T.  To  be  revenged  :  To  revenge  one's  self;  to  take 
vengeance  for  one's  self. 

re-vSnge  ,  ».  [O.  Fr.  remir/n-;  Fr.  r«'i-mic/ie.] 
[REVENGE,  r.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  revenging  or  avenging:  the  taking 
or  exact  ing  of  vengeance  :  retaliation  or  retribution 
for  an  injury  or  wrong  suffered  :  vengeance. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  revenger  upon  the  enemy."  — 
Deal,  xxxii.  42. 

2.  Tho  angry,  spiteful,  or  malicious  return  of  an 
injury  or  wrong  suffered;  the  deliberate  and  malig- 
nant infliction  of  injury  or  hurt  upon  a  person  in 
retaliation  for  n  wrong  or  injury  done  by  him. 

3.  The  passion  or  feeling  excited  by  an  injury 
done  or  an  insult  offered:  the  desire  of  inflicting 
punishment  or  pain  upon  one  who  ha-,  'ir   i-  -up- 
posed   to  have,  done  injury  or  wrong  to  another; 


"Revenge  Is  n  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  mo.-«  • 
man's  nature  runsto,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out." 
—  Boron:  EMOV*;  Of  Revenge. 

*7  Revenge  exists  also  in  the  lower  animal-. 


boil,     b<5>-;     p6~ut,    J6wl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.    ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tlon,     -sslon  =  shiSn;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     deU 


revengeable 
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reversal 


-a-ble,  <>.    \Eag.  revenge;  -able.]    Fit 
to  be  avenged ;  calling  for  revenge  or  vengeance. 

"Induring  wrong, 
Revengeable  in  season." 

Warner:  Albion*  /.,-./;-;, M/.  bk.  vii. 

•rS-vSnfc  ean<;e,  «re-venge  aunce,  s.  [English 
revenge;  -once.}  Revenge,  vengeance. 

"Be  content  with  a  meane  revengeaunce." — 1'ircn:  In- 
ftruct.  Christian  Woman,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

r8-v8nge-f Ul,  a.  [Eng.  revenge;  -/H/fO-.l  Full  of 
revenge  or  a  desire  for  vengeance ;  vindictive ;  har- 
boring revenge. 

"Stern  Thoas,  glaring  with  revengeful  eyes." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad  iv.  622. 

rS-vSnfce  -f uHy5, adv.  [Eag.revengeful;  -In.}  In 
a  revengeful  manner:  in  trie  way  of  revenge ;  with  a 
revengeful  spirit  vindictively. 

"Hesmil'd  revengefully." 


B.  Intraiuitin  :  r6v  -8r  en?  8r,  ».    [Eng.  rererenc(e>;  -cr.J     One) 

1.  To  be  driven  or  thrown  back,  as  sound ;  to  be    who  reverences  or  reveres. 

reflected  as  rays  of  light.  "Great    reverence,-*  of    crowned    heads  "— Swi/Y    B/«- 

senlloK*  In  Atheiut  and  Home,  ch.  ii. 

r8v  -8r-end,  adj.    [French  reverend,  from  Latin 
reverendus,  tut.  pass.  par.  of  rewreor=to  re\>-i,- 


"  The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 
Reverberate  along  that  vale." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 
2.  To  resound. 

"And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  us  loud  as  thine." 

Shakeep.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

*rS  vSr  bgr  ate,  a.    [REVERBERATE,  r. J 

1.  Reverberated,  thrown  back,  repelled,  reflected. 
"  With  the  reverberate  sound  the  spacious  air  did  fill." 

Urayton:  Poluolliion,  s.  8. 

2.  Reverberating,  reverberant,  reechoing. 

"  Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xlght,  i.  5. 

rg-vSr-bSr-a'-tlon,   *  re-ver-ber  a-cl  oun,  «. 


(q.  v.).] 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  reverence;  entitled   to 
reverence  or  respect;  enforcing  reverence  by  tho 
appearance.    (Applied  to  persons  and  things.) 
"The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste." 

Scott:  Kokebu,  vl.  27. 

•2.  Characterized  by  or  rising  from  a  feeling  of 
awe  or  respect ;  expressive  of  reverence  or  awe. 
"A  reverend  horror  silenc'd  all  the  sky." 

Pope.  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  36. 


Sidney:  Arcadia,  vol.  i.,  bk.  it 

*rS-vSnte  -less,  adj.    [English  revenge;   -(<-«».] 
Unavenged. 

"Leaves  his  woes  revengele**." 

Marston:  Malcontent,  iv.  8. 

*rS-venge    m8nt,  mbst.    [Eng.  revenge;  -ment.] 
Revenge,  vengeance,  punishment,  retribution. 
"He'll  breed  rerengement  and  a  scourge  for  me." 


back  light,  beat,  or  sound. 


"The  sound  made   by   reverberation   of  the  aire." — 
P.  Holland,  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  That  which  is  reverberated ;  a  sound  reverber- 
ated or  reechoed. 

"  With  their  frequent  repetitions. 
And  their  wild  i-rverberations." 

Luii'jjfllote:  Hiawatha.     (Introd. ) 


sembly  for  the  time  being,  are  styled  very  reverend, 
and  each  of  the  ministers  reverend.)  All  ministers 
of  religion  in  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the 
British  colonies  are  given  this  title.  In  1874  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  England,  refused  to  allow 
"Rev.  '  to  be  put  on  the  tombstone  of  a  Wesleynn 
preacher,  and  gained  his  case  in  the  Court  of 
Arches  in  1875,  but  the  Privy  Council,  on  appeal 

T^elp^ll  "^ I™1L  2.       ,  3.  The  circulation  of  flame  in  a  specially  formed    gftgj  {f  &  3^™£uS££S3iffi!S5t!S? 
rS-veng-Sr,,    [EnB.™(e),'  -er.}    One  who    JSV^&^&SSSl&'ZEftS.    "-d  to  clergymenVthe  English  l&ffiSESS 


revenges  or  avenges ;  an  avenger 

"  The  proud  revenger  of  another's  wife." 

Dryden:   Virgil'*  Mneid,  ii.  418. 

r&-v8ng  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVENGE,  t'.] 


dilution  is  required. 


*rSv  -8r  end-lf,   *rev  er-end-lle,  adv.   [Eng. 


r8-ver-b8r-a-tlve,<(.  [Eug.refer6era/je);-it)e.]  reverend; -Jy.}    In  a  reverent  manner ;  reverently. 

Tending  to  reverberate ;  reverberant ;  reverberatory.  "  By  then  I  was  half  way  advanc'd  in  the  room, 

rg-v5r  -b5r-a-tor,  ..    [Eng.  reverberate) ;  -or.]  Hi.worship  —t"^*  „£  ^  ^             ^ 

1.  Quo  who  or  that  which  reverberates.  rSv   5r  ent,  «.    [O.  Fr.  rewrenf;  Fr.  rivernnt, 

•^^^Ten^b^e'"^'''11118''110'''1                **'  •-Wr-Ur  f ,  «.*  s.   [Eng.  re«r*eral(.) ;  ffi.fr&f&XX^tf  ™=to  re™> 

s'hakeip.:  Cymbeline.  v.  H.       -°ml  1.  Characterized  by  or  expres 
rSv    8n-ue,  «.    [O.  Fr.  revenue,  fern,  of  revenu, 


re-vSng'-Ing-ly1,  adv.   [Eng.  revenging;  -ly.]  In 
i  revenging  manner;  revengefully,  vindictively. 


. 

r  expressive  of  reverence  or 
A.  As  adj. :  Producing  reverberation  ;  reverberat-    veneration ;  marked  by  reverence ;  reverential. 


pa.  par.  of  revenir  =  to  return  :  re-(  =  Latin  re-)  = 
back,  again,  andyenir  (Lat.  t«nio)  =  to  come.] 

*1.  The  annual  income,  profits,  interest,  or  return 
of  any  species  of  property,  real  or  personal. 

"Betteris  a  little  with  righteousness  than  great  rev- 
enues without  right." — Prov.  xvi.  8. 


ing;  acting  by  reverberation. 

B.  Assubst.;  A  reverberatory  furnace  (q.  v.). 

reverberatory-furnace,  s. 

Metnll.:  A  furnace  in  which  ore,  metal,  or  other 
material  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  flame,  but  not 
to  the  contact  of  burning  fuel.  The  name  passes 


2.  The  annual  income  of  a  state,  derived  from  over   a    bridge    and    then    downward    upon    the 

taxation,  customs,  dues,  excise,  or  other  source,  and  material,  which  is  spread  upon  tho  hearth.    The 

appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  national  ex-  roverberatory-furuaco  for    copper  has  a  furnacc- 
penses 


"Euery  vtwarde  reverent  behauiour  is  a  token  of  an  in- 
warde worship." — Joye:  Expostoion  of  Ihtniel,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Acting  with  reverence ;  submissive,  bumble. 

"  They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing,  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,100. 

*3.  Reverend. 
"  You  are  old  and  reverent." — Shakes?.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

r«v  6r-en-tlal  (tlassh),  *rev  er  en  Mail,  n. 


-.  s 

.  chamber,  hearth,  two  tuyeres,  and  two  cistoms,    [Fr.j    characterized  by  or  expressive  of  reverence'; 

"He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate  any  part  of  the  public    into  which  the  molten  results  of  the  process  are    reverent;  arising  from  a  feeling  of  reverence. 


revenue." — M<n-nnluy:  Ht«t.  Enff.,  ch.  xli. 
3.  Return,  reward;  as,  a  revenue  of  praise. 


discharged. 
rS-vSr'-dure,  r.  t.    [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  verdure 


"  Look'd  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love." 
--       --     --. .  j— .- Wordsworth :  Excursion,  hk.  fi. 

revenue-cutter,*.  A  vessel,  armed,  for  the  pur-    S^iLS"  COVer  Wlth  Terdure  a8al":    '"  Inako       r6v-6r  6n -tlal-l?  (tlas  sh),  arfr,    [Eng.  r,-re,- 

ential;-lu.}    In  a  reverential  manner;  with   rever- 


pose  of  preventing  smuggling,  and  enforcing  the 

custom-house  regulations.  re-vere  ,  v.  t.    [Fr.  r^t^rer,  from  Lat.  revereor.    ence,  reverently. 

from  )-e-=agam,  and  pereor=to  fear.]    To  regard          _      f  ., 


custom-house  reg 
revenue-officer,  *. 


\,.     n:..  ,.     f,K    ^.,  »„  irom  i-e-=again,  ana  vereor=w  lear.j     10  rwara 

An  officer  of  the  customs.         with  reverencei  fp;lr  or  awe .  to  hol(1  g  fpar<ir Kawo 


*rS-ve°r -a  ble,  n.    [Eng. rever(e);  -able.]    To  be    mingled  with  respect  and  affection  ;  to  reverence,    reverent; ;  -ly.} 


ent  If,  *rev-er-ent-lye,<idc.    [English 


revered ;  reverend. 

"  The  most  r*T'raM^,  the  highest  of  all   characters." — 
Brooke:  fool  of  Quality,  i.  US. 

*r8-v8rb  ,  r.  f.     [REVERBERATE.]    To  reverber- 
ate, to  reecho. 

"  Nor  are  those  empty  hearted,  whose  loud  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness."  Shakefp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

*r8-v8r  -ba  t5r  f,  a.    [Seedef.]    A  contraction 
of  REVERBERATORY  (q.  v.). 


to  venerate. 

r8v  -8r-en$e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reverentia,  from 
reverens,  pr.  par.  of  rerereor=to revere  ((|. v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  revering  or  regarding  with  fear  or 
awe  mingled  with  respect  and  affection  ;  venera- 
tion. 

"The  heutity  of  the  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence." 

n'ordateorth :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 


1.  In  a  reverent  manner;  with  reverence ;  venora 


. 
r«-v5r  -bSr-ant,  a.  [Latin  reverberant,  pa.  par.    courtesy. 


*2.  An    act   of   respect  or   obeisance;  a  bow,   a    to  rave  (q. 


feelings  of  respect. 
"  Northumberland,  I  hold  tbee  reverently." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 
rS  ver  -8r,  «.    [English  rever(e);  -er.]    One  who- 
reveres  or  reverences ;  a  reverencer,  a  venerator. 

rSv-8r-Ie,  •rSv-Sr-y',  «.    [Fr.  reverie;   O.  Fr. 
reroert'«=raving,  fancy,  from  ret'er;  O.  Fr.  re«rei-= 


raTing, 
.  v.).J 


A  waking  dream ;  a  brown  study; 


of  reverbero  =  to  reverberate  (q.  v.).]    Reverberat- 
ing, resounding,  reechoing. 

rS-vSr -b8r-ate,  v.t.&i.  [Latin  reverbrratus, 
pa.  par.  of  reverfrrro=to  beat  back :  re-=back,  and 
T*er6ero  =  to  beat ;  rerfeer  =  a  lash,  a  scourge  :  Fr. 
reverbtrer;  Sp.  reverberar;  Ital.  reverberare,river- 
berare.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  send  back  or  return,  as  sound ;  to  reecho. 
"The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu." 

Ityron:  Love's  Last  A'tim. 

2.  To  send  or  throw  back  ;  to  reflect. 

"Aswe,  to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of  frnlts,  are  at  the  respect;  t<i  treat  with  reverence, 
expense  of  walls  to  receive  and  reverberate  the  faint  rays  ..  v,,,,_  _.  _-„.  .„  ,,„  i.|_     ..-,.,_„  •• 

of  the  sun.  so  we,  by  the  help  of  a  good  soil,  w,uul  the  "     ' 

production  of  warmer  countries." — Swift. 

3.  To  drive  or  force  back;  to  n-pol,  as  flames  ro- 
Terberated  in  a  furnace. 

*4.  To  fuse,  HS  by  heat  intensities  by  being  rever- 
berated. 


a  loose  or  irregular  train  of  thought;  wild  or  ICM.S-* 


"  Make  twenty  rrrrrmcr*,  upon  receiving,  with  ecstasy,    conceit  of  tho  fancy  or  imagination.     (It  is  a 
aboat  twopence  (or  her  trouble." — Goldsmith;  The   Bet;     form  of  Catalepsy.) 
Letter  from  o  Traveler. 

3.  Respect,  honor. 

"  A  seemly  reverence  may  be  paid  to  |>ower." 

W'T'ltWOrth:    .Vninct,  ('(littt'H,    AU'JHXt,   1802. 

*4.  Reverend  clmracter. 

"A  clergy  man  of  holy  reverence," 

Shakesp..  Kichunt  II.,  iii.  3. 

5.  Hence  IISIM!  for  a  reverend  personage;  a  title 


-8r~lst,  «.    [Eng.  reoer(te) ;  -in(.  ]    •     >•  w 
is  sunk  in  a  reverie ;  onewho  indulges  in  ruverir> 

r8-v8r  -sal,  *re-ver-sall,  «.  A  a.   [English 
rers(e) ;  -al.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  reversing ;  the  act  of  moving  on 


commonly  given  to  clergy  ami  ministers  of  religion,    ing  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction. 

wlltl  t!1,0  I»ru".nuIM  hi*  or  »°!ir'      .  "The  action  of  the  rain  storm  is  to  a  cerium  «t«>nt  K'e 


.i     / 

"I  (1)  To  il'i 


.  acon 

reverence:  To  show    reverence   or    revenalot  theaction  of  awaterfall."—  A 

1882 


,,.  \pr  I  l. 


^  2-  Tho  act   ,)f  changing,  overthrowing,  ..r 

"ar'  '"•  *        ling. 

(2)  Savin'l""u     reverence;  With  aU  noMOl  to       -Theking.  In  the  r,,-<r.nl  of  the  attainders  of  l,iM«r- 

takers,  hadT.i.  will."-«,u-«i.  Henru  VII. 

p  .  An  effoct          ,„,.,.,,  wlll.,,  „  ,„„.;,,  ,. 


"Steel  corroded  with  vinegar  and  Hulphur,  and  after 
reverberated  with  nn»f  the  loiidtitone  win  not  attract."— 
Brtnene:  Vulyar  Krrorn,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  II. 


",".'  ;  a."  "H"1"3"0  I'.l'rase   nse.l   to  introduce  an 
"bJccUonable  expression  or  statement. 

r«v   8r  en?e,  ».  t.    [REVERENCE.]    To  regard  or 
treat  with  n-v.-renco  ;  to  revere,  to  venerate. 

"That  p.irt  mort  rererrnreil  Dagnn  and  his  priests." 
WiltOiM  Barnw*  Aga*W*t,\JHl, 


file,     fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk, 


whit,     fill,     father;     w«,    wtt,     hire,     camel,    bg 
whd,     sin;     mate,     cub,     cu  e,     unite,     cur,    rule, 


r,    there;     pine,    pit, 
full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
»,    oe  --  e; 


marine;    go,     r>t. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  *»- 


reverse 
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revert 


reverse  and  rereverso  the  image  several  times  by 
giving  exposures  of  varying  length,  each  ehar.ge  be- 

during  which  the  plate  will  either  develop  clear  or 
opaque  all  over. 

*B.  At  adj. :  Intended  to  reverse ;  implying  re- 
versal. 

"After  his  death  there  were  reversal  letter*  found 
among  his  papers." — Burnet:  OWM  Time;  Charles  tl. 

rS-v8rse  ,  v.  t.  A  i.    [O.  French  reverter;  French 
rontwr»er.]    [REVERSE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  turn  or  point  in  a  direction  or  position  op- 
posite or  contrary  to  the  original  direction  or  posi- 
tion. 

-'.  To  turn  upside  down. 
*li.  To  turn  away  or  back. 
*4.  To  overthrow,  to  subvert,  to  overturn. 
"  These  now  controul  a  wretched  people's  fate. 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state. 

Pope.    (Todd.) 

5.  To  alter  to  the  opposite;  to  make  quite  the 
contrary. 

*ti.  To  revoke,  to  make  void,  to  annul,  to  repeal. 
"  Is  Clarence  dead?  the  order  was  refrnnl." 

filinkesp.:  Kichard  111.,  ii.  I. 

*1.  To  cause  to  return  or  depart;  to  remove,  to 
recall. 

"And  that  old  dame  said  many  an  idle  verse. 
Out  of  her  daughter's  hart  fond  fancies  to  rerene. 
Spenser:  F.  V-,  III.  ii.  48. 

*8.  To  bring  back  ;  to  recall. 

"Well  knowing  true  all  he  did  rehearse, 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes." 

S,,enser.     (Trxlrf.) 

II.  Mach.:  To  cause  to  revolve  in  the  contrary       _-„-_, 
direction ;  to  change  the  motion  of,  as  the  crank  of    ln™*fjj 
an  engine. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  over,  to  fall  over. 

"This  bocher  .  .  .  gaue  the  knight  suche  a  Mroke 
betwene  the  necke  and  the  shulders.  that  he  reversed  for- 
warde  heedlyng  to  the  necke  of  hU  horse."— Herners: 
froistart:  Croni/cle,  vol  i.,  ch.  oclxxx. 

2.  To  return,  to  come  back. 

"Or  doen  they  only  sleepe,  and  shall  again  rertne." 
Spenser:  F.  p.,  III.  Iv.  1. 


reverse-fire,  «. 


the  lead  causes  it  to  rise  in  ridges  corresponding  to> 


Mil.:  Fire  on  the  enemy's  rear  bv  troops  of  the    *h?  on?™''1;'.1   lines,  and  to  drive  the  thin   plate- 
rmy  the  front  of  which  the  enemy  is  engaging.          beioTO  "•  •%•  ".'' '.'.'' ''"'" '"  •  '"•  fac/>'and  •"•» 


a  corres|MiniliiiK'  concavity  in  the  back. 

reverslng-conntershaft, «. 

MiH'li.:  A  shaft  which  may  be  rotated  either  way 
for  changing  tin-  direction  of  motion  in  the  machine^ 
driven  by  it. 

reversing-gear,  ». 

Steam :  The  apparatus  for  reversing  the  motion 


reverse-lever,  s. 

Steaming. :  A  lever  or  handle  which  operates  the 
valve-gear,  so  as  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  steam. 

reverse-motion,  .-.-. 

Music :  Movement  by  inversion  of  intervals. 

reverse-operation, ». 

Mulli.:  An  operation  in  which  the  steps  are  the  of  a  marine  or  locomotive  engine,  by  chant-ing  tint 
>amn  as  in  a  direct  operation,  but  taken  in  a  con-  time  of  action  of  the  slide-valve,  the  eccentric  being 
trary  order.  Thus,  division  is  the  reverse  of  multi-  in  advance  of  the  crank  for  the  forward  motion 
plication.  will,  if  turned  to  an  equal  distance  behind  the 

reverse-shell,  «.    [REVERSED-SHELL.]  crank,  produce  a  backward  motion. 

reverse-valve,  «.  reversing- handle,  *.    A  reverse  lever. 

Steam-eng.-  A  valve  in  a  steam-boiler  opening  reversing-motlon,  «.  An  appliance  by  which 
inward  to  tin-  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  changed  from  the  direct 
there  is  a  negative  pressure  in  the  boiler.  A  to  the  reverse,  as  in  the  case  of  a  crank  which  is- 

caused  to  turn  in  a  direction  contrary  to  it.-  former 
motion,  or  the  driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive  to- 
rotate  backwardly. 

rS-vSr  sion,  *re-ver  ci-on.  s.   [Fr.  reversion, 

from  Lat.  reversionern,  accus.  of  / >  r.vWii    a  turning 
back,  from  reverstis,  pa.  par.  of  reverto=to  revert- 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  revercion.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*i.  The  act  of  returning ;  return. 


vacuum-valve. 
rS-vSrsed  ,  pa.  p*r.  &  a.    [  REVERSE,  r.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:       ^^ 
I.  Ordinary  Languagf'i, 

1.  Turned  in    a   revcrso>yiirecti<m    or    position; 
changed  to  the  contrary. 

2.  Made  or  declared  void :  abutted,  revoked,  up- 
set, as  a  judgment,  decree,  Ac. 

II.  Technically: 
I.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  an  irregular  corolla  i :  Havuw  tl,,.  upper 
lip  larger  and  more  expanded  than  the  ibwer  out* 

(2)  (Of  a  It  aft:    Having  ™ 
lower  side  uppermost. 


"After  his  reversion  home,  was  spoiled  also  of  all  that 
he  brought  with  him." — Fox:  Acts,  p.  162. 
*2.  A  returning  to  a  former  state  or  condition. 

— -„..  ..uv.  "  M'Teea's    renunciation    and    reversion    .    .    .    were> 

U.at   is   Ilotlhaily    the     simply  due  to  a  confusion  of  mind." — Luitdon  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 
arms  or  escutcheon        3.  A  right  or  hope  to  future  possession  or  onjoy- 


-•  fter..   Applied  to  a  CO        ^  „  ,..  v*.x.«»ni-,,,,         0(  .A  rigm  or  nope  to  luiuru   possestu 

turned  upside  down  by  way  «  ignominy,  as  in  the    ment;  right  of  succession ;  succession. 

case  of  a  traitor.  |  *4.  xhat  which   reverts,   returns,  or   is  brought 

reversed-arch,  «.    An  '  \                            f     back ;  a  remainder, 
II.  Technically: 

re  versed-curve,    «. 
[KEVERSE-CURVE.] 

reversed-ogee,  «. 

Architect.:    The   Cuma 
reversa.    [CYMA,1|  (2).J 

reversed-shell,  s. 


ZoOl  :  A  univalve  shell 
in  which  the  spire  turns 
in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  the  normal  one,  i.  e.,  turnsl 


re  vSrse     *re-vers,  a.  &  s.  [French  revers,  from    «'   "  """A  •• 

Lat.  revenu*.  pa.  par.  of  rewrto-to  turn  back  or    Example,  Physa,  (lausilia,  *c. 


backward,  to  revert  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Turned  backward ;  opposite ;  having  a  contrary 
or  opposite  direction ;  contrary. 

"A  vice  revers  unto  this."— Oatcer:  C.  A.,  i.  167. 
•2.  Overturned,  upset. 

"He  found  the  sea  diuerse. 
With  many  a  windie  storme  twerse ." 

Dover:  r.  A.,  vl. 

B.  As  subitant ive : 

1.  That  which  is  presented  when  anything,   as 
a  sword,  lance,  spear,  &c.,  is  reversed  or  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  what  may  be  considered 
as  the  natural  direction. 

2.  That  which  is  directly  opposite  or  contrary; 
the  contrary,  the  opposite. 

"  Expressing  the  very  re  rerse  of  that  which  they  seem 
to  affirm."— Mors/cu:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  31. 

3.  The  second  or  back  surface ;  as.  the  reverse  of 
a  leaf;  specif.,  the  back  of  a  coin  or  medal,  as  op- 
posed to  the  obverse  (q.v.). 

4.  A  complete  change  or  alteration  of  affairs. 
(1)  In  a  good  sense. 

"  By  B  strange  reverse  of  things,  Justinian's  law,  which 
for  many  ages  was  neglected,  does  now  obtain,  and  the 
Theodosian  code  is  in  a  manner  antiquated." — Baker. 

Ina  bad  sense ;  a  change  for  the  worse ;  a  niis- 


tral-sliell  (q.  v.).    Used  also  of 
ohell  which  has  become  doxtral.] 

reversed-strata,  s.pl. 

Geology:  Strata  so  overturned  1 
above  the  newer  beds. 

rS-vSrs  -8d-ly,  adv.   [Eng. 
reversed  manner. 

"Intermixed    reversedly  with  t 
Vykeham,  g  9. 

trS-vSrse  -iSss,  adj.    [Eng.  r. 
to  be  reversed  ;  irreversible. 

"Throws  her  pale  edicts  in  re 


1.  Annuities:  A  reversionary  or  deferred  annuity 
(q.v.). 

2.  Biol.:  Tile  tendency  of  an  animal  or  a  plant  to 
revert  to  long-lost  characters.    Darwin    (Orig.  of 
Species,  ch.  i.)  contends  that  it  is  by  no  means  so 
potent  as  is  generally  believed.    It  is  easy  to  breed 
cart  or  race-horses,  long  and  short-horned  cattle, 
and  esculent  vegetables  without  their  reverting  to 
the  characters  of  the  aboriginal  stock.    He  also 
believes  (ch.  v.)  that  reversionary  and  analogous 

m  right  to  left,  characters  can  be  easily  confounded.  In  the  Descent 
pposed  to  Dei-  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.ii.,  ho  gives  more  prominence  to 
rmally  sinistral  reversion,  showing  that  seven  abnormal  variations 
of  muscles  in  man  resemble  thetypical  ones  in  apes, 
and  dark-colored  stripes  suddenly  reappear  on  the 
legs  and  shoulders  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules, 
derived,  ho  believes,  from  a  striped  ancestor  hun- 
dreds, if  not  even  thousands,  of  generations  ago. 
1;  -ly.]  Ina  [BLACK-SHEEP.  | 

3.  Law:  The  returning  of  an  estate  to  the  grantor 
r-oirM.   Life  of    «r  his  heirs  after  a  particular  estate  is  ended.    An 

estate  in  reversion  is  the  residue  of  an  estateloft  in 
.  -,  vT_i  the  grantor,  to  commence  in  possession  after  the 
determination  of  some  particular  estate  granted 
out  by  him.  The  term  is  sometimes  improperly 
extended  to  any  future  estate  in  reversion  or  re- 


ersed-ogee. 


ut  the  older  lie 


r8-v8rse  -If ,  adv.    [Euglish 
reverse  manner. 

re-v8rs-3r,  s.    [Eng.  revers(e) ; 
reverses. 

rg-vSrs-I  oil  -I-ty,  ««h/rf.  [Eng. 
The  quality  of  being  reversible. 

rS-v8rs  -I  Die,  adj.   [French.] 
reversed. 

"  The  judgment    .     .     .     was  at  comi 
by  writ  of  error." — Hale:  Pleas  o/thr  C'r 

reversible-lock,  s.  A  lock  which: 
to  a  door  hinged  to  the  jamb  of  cither 
ing  inward  or  outward. 

reversible  month-bit, «. 

Manage:  A  bit  having  a  rule  joint. 


Ina 


fortune. 

.  A  cessation  or  interruption  of  success,  pros-    tion'U  "works  the  same  as"  the " Pelt 
pArity,  or  favorable  progn-s-.  reversed,  it  becomes  a  stiff-mouth  bit. 

.  Specif. :  A  check,  a  defeat. 

Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  Dutch   rrrenet."— 

(tell  Timi  *. 

7.  A  back-handed  stroke  in  fencing. 

Thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  rererse."— Shakesp.:  .Verr» 

res,  il.  3. 

everse-bearings,  s.pl. 

<ureetl.:  The  bearing  of  a  course,  taken  fronUhe 

ond  end  of  the  course,  looking  backward. 


If 


reversible-plow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  plow  whose  cutting  appar 
ble  of  being  reversed,  to  throw  the  '- 
either  direction,  as  requin-il. 

rS-v8rs  -I-blf ,  «<lr.    [Eng.  reversib^ 
a  reversible  manner. 

rS-vgrs  -Ing, ;»-. par., a.  As.    [REVE a 

A.  &.  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particiji.  i"lj.\ 


Olltl  t'llll  Ol   I  111'  V-IJUI PCU     *^n/lfc»us      ««vi»""..«.       ^»    »  ••.     - 

,t  hearing  is  N.  23 '  E.,  the  reverse  bearingwill    verb.) 
1)    s. -j:l    \V.  C.  As  substantive: 

reverse-curve,  reversed-curve,  s.  Knyraving:  Obliterating  engraved  lin 

Knil  Kng.-  A  double  curve,  formed  of  two  curves    of  blows  of  a  bare  hammer  on  the  i 
S  ii^  in  opposite  directions,  like  the  letter  S. whose  back  resta  on  sheet-load.    The  " 

^;     pout,    Jowll    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin, 
-tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -vion,      -sion  =  zhfin      -tious, 


lying 

bu'il, 


mainder. 

H  Reversion  of  series: 

Math. :  When  one  quantity  is  expressed  in  terms 
One  who    °f  another,  by  means  of  a  series,  the  operation  or 
finding  the  value  of  the  second  in  terms  of  the  first, 
. .   .   .,    -,    by  means  of  a  series,  is  called  the  reversion  of  the 
lie, -try.]    series. 

s  of  being       re  v8r    Sion-a-ry,  a.     [Eng.  reversion;    -ary.J 
'    Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  reversion ;  enjoyable 
,•:,•,  ,-<;i, i..    °y  Aversion  or  after  the  determination  of  a  partic- 
ular estate. 

"Quitting  the  king  of  his  promised  reversionary  offi- 
cers.  —  Wollon :  Remains,  p.  '£n. 

reversionary-annuity,  s.   [ANNTHTT.] 

reversionary-lease,  t. 

Law :  A  lease  to  take  effect  in  the  future,  as.  for- 
instance,  at  the  expiry  of  another  lease. 

rS-v5r  -sion  8r,  «.  [Eng.  reversion;  -er.]  One- 
who  holds  a  reversion;  one  who  is  entitled  to  land-i 
or  tenements  after  the  determination  of  a  particu- 
lar estate;  hence,  generally,  a  person  entitled  to- 
any  future  estate  lu  real  or  personal  property. 

"Numerous  heirs  at  law,  reversioners,  and  creditors  " — 
Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

re  ver-sis,  «.    [REVERSE.]    A  game  at  cards. 

r8-ve"rt ,  're-verte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  m-.-r/ir, 
from  Lat.  reverto,  from  re-=back,  again,  and  verto 
=  to  turn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  direct  back;  to  reverse;  to  turn  to> 
the  contrary.    (Mickle :  Lusiad,  ix.) 

2.  To  drive  or  turn  back  ;  to  repel.    (Tfconi.ni 


r.]  In 


the 


-clan, 


5 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


revert 
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B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  go  or  come  back  to  a  former  position;  to 
return. 

2.  To  return  or  go  back  to  a  former  state  or  con- 
dition. 

;!.  To  return  or  recur  to  a  former  subject  or  object, 
or  !•>  something  spoken  of  before ;  as,  to  revert  to  a 
matter  or  point. 

II.  Aaw:  To  return  to  the  possession  of  thedonor,    Oo*'""".  §  8 
or  former  proprietor. 

re-verf,  «.    [REVEKT,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  reverts. 

2.  Music:  Return,  recurrence,  antistrophe. 
r6-v8rt'-ant,  «.    [REVERT,  r.] 

Her. :  Bent  and  rcbont. 

rS-vert  -6d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [REVERT,  t'.] 


*ri  Viet  ,  r.  t.    [Latin  re-=again.  and  rictus,  pa.       2.  Mil.  d:  ffar.i  The  official  inspection  of  military 

uer,  to  re-    or  naval  forces  by  a   high  officer,  or  by  a  distin- 


par.  of  riHt*o=to  conquer.]    To  reconq 
obtain. 


"  Until  by  common  law  they  could 
— Bp.  Hall:  Autobiography,  p.  27. 

•re-vlc'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  re-=again,  and  vivo,  sup. 
CTC<um  =  tolivc.]  A  return  to  life ;  revival. 

"  Do  we  live  to  see  a  revictiftn  of  the  old  SaddncUm.  «o 
long  since  dead  and  forgotten? "—Bp.  Hull:  Mytteru  "/ 


guishcd    personage;   generally  accompanied   with 
be  revicted."    maneuvers  or  evolutions. 

3.  Scholastic:  A  general  examination  in  the  work 
of  the  past  month. 

rfi-vlew    a  ble,  «.    [Eng.  revietc;  -able.']    Capa- 
ble of  being  reviewed ;  fit  to  bo  reviewed. 

*rS-view  -age  (age  as  Ig),s.    [English  m 
•age.]    The  act  or  work  of  reviewing. 


"  Whatever  you  order  down  to  me  in  the  way  of  rertev- 
10'."—  »'.  Ttivlitr:  Memoin,  ii.  214. 


rS-vIct  ual  (c  silent),  *re  vlt  allle,  »re  vit- 
ayle,  r.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  rirtutil  (q.  v.).].  To    a<"- 

victual  again  or  anew;  to  stock  with  provisions       frfi  view  -al,  «.    [Eng.  n  -rifir;  -nl.  ]    A  review  or 
again. 

*r6  vie  ,  »r6-vy  ,  r.  f.  4  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vie  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To   vie  with  again;  to  rival    in 
1.  Ordinary  Language:   Reversed;  turned  back,    return. 

2.  Cards:  To  meet  your  opponent  when  he  vies  or 


Reverted. 


[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  view,  v. 


"With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye." 
Scott:  The  Chase,  xlix. 

2.  Her. :  Flexed  and  roHexed,  or 
bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S  ; 
revertant.  It  is  sometimes  used 
to  express  a  bending  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  chevron.  Tho  chain  in 
the  illustration  is  reverted. 

*r6-vert -ent,  s.  [Lat.  revert- 
«ns,  pros.  par.  of  rcwerto— to  re- 
vert, (q.  v.).l 

Pharm. :  A  medicine  intended 
to  restore  tho  natural  order  of 
tho  inverted  irritative  motion  in  the  system,  (bras- 
nuis  Darwin.) 

re-vert  -8r,  s.    [Eng.  revert;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  reverts. 

2.  Law:  Reversion. 

re-v8rt -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  revert;  -ilile.]  Capable 
of  being  reverted,  or  returned. 

r&-vert  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVERT,  t'.] 

reverting-draft,  ».  In  steam-boilers,  when  the 
current  of  hot  air  and  smoke  returns  backward  on 
a  course  parallel  to  its  former  one. 

rS-V8rt  -Ive,  o.  [Eng.  revert;  -ive.~\  Tending  to 
revert ;  changing  to  an  opposite  course  ;  reversing, 
retiring. 

rS-vert  -Ive -19 ,  adv.  [Bug.  revertive;  -ly.~\  In 
a  revertivo  manner ;  by  way  of  reversion. 

rSv  6r?,8.    [REVERIE.] 

rfi-vSst ,  r.  /.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  revestir  (Ft.  reveler). 
from  Low  Lat.  revatio,  from  Lat.  re-=again,  and 
re  itio=to  clothe.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  clothe  again  ;  to  clothe,  to  robe. 

2.  To  reinvest ;  to  vest  again  with  possession  or 
power. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Lute:  To  take  effect  again  as  a  title;  to  return  or 
revert  to  a  former  owner,  as  a  right  or  title. 

rfi-vSs'-tl-a-rjf,  *rS  vSs  -trj,  *re-ves-trie,  s. 
|Fr.  revestiaire,  from  Low  Lat.  revestiarium,  from 
rereirtio=  to  revest  (q.  v.).)  Tho  room  or  place  in  a 
church,  temple,  &c.,  whore  tho  dresses  or  robes  arc 
deposited ;  a  vestry  (q.  v.). 

"They  went  to  the  reveatry,  and  opened  the  chalices." 
Fas.  Acts,  <tc.,  p.  1778. 

*rS-ves -ture, «.    [REVEST.]    Vesture,  cloth.  ,p  „  uum"  m»»u  >~  W.M..U  ,..  ,,...o, .,,  ,,,,,,,,,. 

1  I'heaultars        .    .   were  hanged  with  riohe  revetturc    tions  containing  a  collection  of  critical  essays  on    of  being  revised, 
of  ilotheof  gold."— Hall:  Henry  Vllt.  (an.  12).  siibjecteof  public  interest, literary,  scientific,  polit-       -*  — •-    -^    - 

r8  vet ,  f.  t.    [Fr.  revttir=to  revest  (q.  V.).] 

Fort,  rf-  Civil  Eng.:  To  face,  as  an  embankment.    c 
with  mason-work  or  other  material. 

r8-vet  mSnt,  «.  [Fr.  revetement,  from  revttir= 
to  n-vost  (q.  V.).] 

1.  Fort.:  A  facing  to  a  wall  or  bank,  as  of  a  scarp 


backs  a  certain  card  at  a  certain  sum,  by  backing 
your  own  at  a  higher. 

"Here's  a  trick  vied  and  rtrted."— Ben  Jiiutou:  Erery 
Man  in  ///«  Humor,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Cards:  To  return  the  challenge  of  a  wager  at 
cards. 

2.  To  make  a  retort. 

rS-view ',  f. '.  &  »• 
(q.v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  To  see  again. 

"  I  «hall  rrrleu  Sicilia." 

Shaketp..-  "'inter' i  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  look  back  on. 

3.  To  liH>k  carefully  all  over. 

4.  To   go  over  anil  examine  again  critically,    in 
order   to   make  the   necessary   corrections  in ;  to 
revise. 

5.  To  write   a   review   or   critical  notice   of;  to 
notice  critically  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  excel- 
lences or  defects  in. 

6.  To  make  a  formal  or  official  examination  or 
inspection  of;  to  inspect. 

7.  To  retrace;  to  go  over  again. 

"Shall  I  the  long  laborious  scene  rerinr, 
And  open  nil  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew1"' 

Pope:  //omcr'ji  (Mj/tixep,  iii.  127. 
II.  Lav: 

1.  To  consider  or  examine    again;  to  revise,  to 
reconsider;  as,  to  review  a  judgment. 

2.  To  reexamiiie,  to  relax ;  as,  to  reriew  a  bill  of 
costs. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  look  back.    (Denham.) 
2.  To  write  reviews;    to  be  u  reviewer;   as,  He 
reviews  for  the  Times. 


critical  notice  of  a  book  ;  a  critique. 

"  I  have  written  a  rrvievxil  of  'Lord  Howe's  Life.'"  — 
Southef.  Lettert,  it.  646. 

re-view'-8r,  «.    [Eng.  review;  -tr.J 

1.  One  who  reviews  or  examines  ;  an  examiner. 

2.  One  who  writes  reviews  ;  a  writer  in  a  review. 

"  Who  shall  dispute  what  the  rerleuvrtt  flay?" 

Churchill:  The  Al>ologil. 

*re-vjg'-8r-ate,  o.  [Low  Lat.  revignratit*,  j>a. 
par.  of  reviy<rro:  Lat.  re-=again,  and  yiV7or=  vigor 
(q.  v.).]  Endowed  witli  fresh  vigor;  reinvigoratcd. 

"The  fire,  which  eeem'd  extinct, 
Hath  risen  levigurate."  Southey. 

»rS-y!g  -Orate,  v.  t.  [REVIGOBATE,  a.]  Togive 
fresh  vigor  to  ;  to  reinvigorate. 

r8-vlle',  v.  t.    [Fr.  re-=again,  and  O.  Fr.  "• 
(Fr«  avtft'r)=  to  make  vile  or  cheap;  vil  (Lat.  vilis) 
=choap,  vile  (q.  v.).]    To  reproach,  to  abuse,  to 
address  with  opprobrious  or  .scandalous  language; 
to  vilify. 

*rS  vile  ,  «.    [REVILE,  r.]    Tho  act  of  reviling; 
abuse;   contumely;   scandalous 
language. 


us   or   contemptuous 


"Render them  not  reviling  for  rertle." 
Bunyiui:  J'l'li/r/w'*  Progress,  pt.  ii.     (Introd.) 

rS-ylle  -ment,  K.  [Eng.  revile;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  reviling;  abuse,  contumely. 

"Scorns,  and  rfrilfmfnt*,  that  bold  and  profane 
wretches  have  cast  upon  aim." — More:  Mystery  of  Goitli- 
««!»,  p.  217. 

rS-Vll  -8r,  subst.  [Eng.  revil(e);  -er.]  One  who 
reviles  or  abuses  another;  one  who  uses  abusive  or 
scandalous  language. 

"Nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revil'r*. 
nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."— 1 
Cor.  vi.  10. 

r8-Vll'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVILE,  «.] 

rS-vU'-Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  reviling;  •(«.]  In  a 
reviling  manner;  with  abusive  or  scandalous  lan- 
guage. 

•ri-vlnje',  r.  /.  [Lat.  revinco.  ]  To  overcome, 
to  refute ;  to  disprove,  to  prove  wrong. 

"When  he  should  see  his  error  by  manifest  and  sound 
testimonies  of  scriptures  rerincen." — Fox:  Acts,  p.  775. 

r6-vln -dl-Oite,  v.  t.  I  Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ri'/c 
r8-view,».  |Ir.^reruc=a  review,  an  examma-  dicafe  (q.  v.).]  To  vindicate  again,  to  reclaim. 

•rS-vI-rSs  -9en9e,  s.  [Lat.  revirescens,  pr.  par. 
of  ret)>'resco=to  grow  green  again  ;  viresco-in  grow 
green,  from  vireo—to  bo  green.]  A  revival  of 
strength  or  youth. 

"A  serpent  represented  the  divine  nature  on  account  <-f 
its  threat  vigor  and  spirit,  its  long  age  and  rertrenccn< •< ." 


tion.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  second  or  repeated  examination  ;  are?urvey; 

2.  A  revision,  a  ^•examination    with  a  view  to 

amendment  or  n  /ision.  ...e.^.  ,.B».  .„»  .•,..«,.».»..«  ^,=  ..... 

3.  A  critical  notice  or  examination  of  a  new  pub-    —Warburton.  Virtue  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  g  4. 

publicn-       r8  Vlg -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  revise;  •able.']    Capable 
of  being  revised. 

rS-VlJ -al,  «.    [Eng.  revit(e);   -at.]    The  act  of 
ion. 

a  rfr/tral  of  the  laid  treaty."— 


,  moral,  or  theological,  together  with  critical    revising;  a  revision. 

minatinns  of  new  publications;  as,  the  North       .,.,•, 

«*»»«-,-*«»,  the  Edinburgh  Review.  L^S^tS^Sl. 


.  . 

or  parapet.  Tho  material  depends  upon  the  char- 
ai'tiT  of  the  work.  In 
permanent.  work-<  it  is 
n-u:illy  i»f  masonry  ;  in 
Hold  works  it  may  hoof 
soils,  gabions,  timber, 
hurdler,  mil  s, i  >r.- tones. 
The  illustration  shows 
a  portion  of  a  parapet 
<if  a  gnn  battery  revet- 
ti'il  wilh  fa-i-ini->. 

2.  Civil  Engineer. :  A 
retaining  or  Dieatt  trail 
at  the  foot  or  on  the 
face  of  a  elope. 

rS-vI  -brate,  v.  i. 


";  The  tir^t  review  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Journal  ilex  Xfauana,  first  published  in  Paris  in  1665 ; 
the  first  lirit  ish  one  was  tho  Monthly  Revietr,  which 
began  in  i.r.t;  the  great  Whig  organ,  the  Etiin- 
hurgh  Ili'i-ii'ii;  commenced  in  1802,  and  in  I8U9  called 
into  exi-tenco  as  an  antagonist  the  Quarterly 
yi'.'i-i'.-ic.iliM  monthpieoe  of  Conservatisni.  Of  other 
important  reviews  the  Athenceum  dates  from  1828, 
the  Dulilin  Reviev!  from  1838,  tho  ATor//i  Hritish  and 
the  Britiih  Quarterly  from  1844.  the  Hiititrilmi  from 
1855,  the  Fortnightly  from  1865,  the  Contemporary 
Revieir  from  1866,  and  the  Anulemy  from  1889. 

Among  the  principal  Ainerican    reviews  are  the 
Princi'tun  Review,  of   Princeton,  New  Jersey;  the 
Amen 
tfai 
Jbi- 


\',v.t.     [Fr.  reviser,  from   Lat.  revitto—  to 
look  ba'ck  on,  to  revisit:   r«-=again,  and  ri» 
survey ;  Sp.  reriaor.] 

1.  To  examine  or  review  for  tho  purpose  of  it 
tecting  and  correcting  errors,  making  additiom  or 
amenilments,  &c. ;   to  look  over  carefully   for  :n 

rootion, 

2.  To  review,  alter,  and  amend. 

ri-vlje',*.    [REVISE,  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tho  act  of  revising;  a  revisioi ;  a 
re-examination  oad  correction. 

2.  Print.:  A  second  proof;  a  sheet  taken.  .1 
the  first  correction,  in  order  to  compare  it  witbtnp 


Revetment. 


York  ai 
l'r.-f.  re-,  and  kiiglish  vibrate  (q.  v.).l    To  vibrate        II.  T« 


nack  or  in  return. 


nl  London  (International). 
ihnically: 


1.  Lam :  The  revision  of  any  interlocutor,  decree. 


rS  viged  , pa. par. or  a.    [REVISE,  r. ] 
Revised  Version, «. 

Hililr:  A  rev  i -e.  I  e.  In  ion  i, ft  he  Autli,.ri7.Ml  V  s 


r«-vl  bra    tlon.  ».  [I'ref.  n-.  and  Kng.  rihriiti-m    or      i,t,n.;e,  against  which  n  person  has  reclaimed    of  tin- Ilible.    Hi.-   i.-olntn>n  to  undertake  yai 
^l.  v.).]    The  act  or  state  of  vibrating  back  or  in    or  appealed;  the  power  whlcn  a  superior  court  lias    como  to  bv  the  Convocation  of  I  antorburj  ie''e 
return.  of  reviewing  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court,  rnary  ami   .May.   i'-Tn.  and  vanou,  mernben** 


fate,    fat, 
or,     wore. 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall, 
who,     s6n; 


father;      we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     b?r,     there;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur.    rflle,     fllll;     try.     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     08  =  «; 


marine;    g6,  Pot, 
ey  =  a.       qu  lew. 


reviser 


3453 


revoice 


nominated  to  carry  out  the  work.  Cooperation 
WHS  sought  from  scholars  in  other  rhnrrlies  ami 
from  an  American  committee.  A  better  text  wns 
constructed,  manuscripts  being  u-nl  which  had 
been  discovered  siuco  the  Authorized  Version  hail 
been  made.  Revision,  not  retrauslation,  wag  aimed 
at,  as  few  alterations  as  possible  being  introduced, 
and  those  only  if  adopted  by  thovotesof  two-thirds 
of  the  translators.  It  follows  that  a  new  rendering 
might  commend  itself  to  the  majority  of  them,  and 
yet  be  relegated  to  the  margin,  while  that  which 
had  only  a  minority  of  votes  was  left  in  the  text. 
The  headings  of  chapters  and  pages,  paragraphs, 
italics,  and  punctuation  were  to  bo  revised,  and 
finally  the  headings  were  omitted.  Poetry  was 
printed  in  linos,  showing  the  rhythm.  The  New 
Testament  was  published  in  May,  1881,  the  Old  in 
May,  1885.  Each  had  an  immediate  and  largo  sale, 
but  the  Authorized  Version  still  holds  its  place  in 
most  churches. 

rS-VlB,'-5r,  «.    [English  reri»(«) ;  -cr.]    One  who 
revises  or  reexamines  for  correction. 
IT  Committee  of  Revisers :  [.REVISED  VERSION.] 
rS-Vlg  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVISE,  v.] 
revising-barrister,  «.    A  barrister  appointed  to 
revise  the  list  of  voters  for  county  and  borough 
members  of  parliament  in  Britain  and  the  British 
Colonies. 
rS-vI-jion,  s.    [French,  from  reviser=to  revise 

1.  The  act  of  revising;  a  ^examination  or  careful 
going  over  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  amend- 
ing ;  rovisal. 

'2.  That  which  is  revised  ;  a  revised  version. 

ri-vr-jion-il.  rS-vI -glon-ar-?,  a.  [English 
revision;  -al,  -ai-y.J  Pertaining  or  relating  to  re- 
vision j  revisory. 

rS-Vl'-glon  1st,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  revision;  -ist.] 

A.  As  subst.:    An  advocate   of   the   revision   or 
amendment  of  anything:  specif.,  one  of  a  party  in 
the  Church   of  England  who  desire   to  alter  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  an  ultra-Protestant 
direction,  by  the  omission  or  alteration  of  all  its 
Catholic  elements. 

B.  -Is  adj. :  Advocating  or  supporting  revision. 
"The  same  popular  voice  slum  1.1,  a  few  month*  Inter. 

returu  a  '  Nationnlrath,'  two-thirds  of  which  are  pledged 
to  the  revisionist  cause." — British  Vunrterlu  Kcvie  w,  vol. 
Ivli.,  p.  841  (1813). 

rS-vIg'-It,  *re-vls-yt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
wif.v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  visit  again  ;  to  come  to  visit  or  see  again. 

•2.  To  review,  to  revise,  to  examine. 

rS-VIg.-1-ta  -tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  visita- 
tion  (q.  v.) .]  A  second  or  repeated  visit. 

rS-Vl'-fl.o'r-y,  a.  [Eng.  revix(e ) ;  -ory.~\  Having 
the  power  to  revise  ;  revising,  making  revision. 

r6-Vl'-tal-Ize,  t'.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  vitalize 
(q.v.).]  To  restore  vitality  or  the  vital  principle 
to;  to  endue  again  with  life;  to  revivify,  to  reani- 
mate, to  revive. 

"A.  new  departure  of  this  (tort  would  simply  r.-ritiiUt? 
our  now  Hugging  iron  Industrie*." — London  Diu'ly  Tele- 
1/rtipA. 

r8-vlv'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  reviv(t) ;  -able.]    Capa- 
ble of  being  revived. 
rS-VIV-al,  «.    [Eng.  reviv(e) ;  -al.'} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reviving ;  the  state  of  being  revived. 

2.  The  return  or  recovery  to  life  from  death,  or 
apparent  death. 

:).  The  return  or  recovery  from  a  state  of  languor 
or  depression  to  a  state  of  activity ;  as,  the  revival 
of  trade. 

4.  The  return  or  recovery  from  a  state  of  obscur- 
ity, neglect,  or  depression. 

5.  In  the  same  souse  as  II. 

6.  A  restoration  or  renewal  of  validity,  force,  or 
effect  |  as,  the  revival  of  a  debt  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations,  &c. 

7.  The  reproduction,  as  of  a  play  at  a  theater, 
after  a  lapse  of  time. 

II.  Comparative  Religions: 

1.  Gen. :  Revivals  occur  in  all  religions.  When 
one  takes  place  a  largo  number  of  persons  who  have 
IxM'ii  comparatively  dead  or  indifferent  to  spiritual 
considerations,  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succes- 
sion become  alive  to  their  importance,  alter  spirit- 
ually and  morally,  and  act  with  exceeding  zeal  in 
converting  others  to  their  views.  A  Mohammedan 
revival  takes  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  strict  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran,  and  a  desire  to  propagate  them 
by  the  sword.  A  Christian  minority  living  in  the 
place  is  in  danger  of  being  massacred  by  the  reviv- 
alists. 

'1.  Cltrixtittu  Rfrirnl.t:  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii.)  produced  a  revival  within  the 
infant  church,  followed  by  numerous  cuuver.-ions 


from  outside.  Revivals,  though  not  called  by  that 
name,  occurred  at  intervals  from  apostolic  times 
nil  the  Reformation,  the  revivalists  being  pome- 
times  so  uusympathoticully  treated  that  they  left 
the  Church  and  formed  sects,  while  in  other  cases, 
and  notably  iu  those  of  the  founders  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  they  were  retained  and  acted  on  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  The  spiritual  impulse  which 
led  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  antagonistic  one 
which  produced  or  attended  the  rise  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  were  both  revivalist.  It  is,  however,  to 
sudden  increase  of  spiritual  activity  within  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples that  the  term  revival  is  chiefly  confined.  The 
enterprise  of  the  Wesleys  and  of  Whitefield  in  this 
country  and  England  from  1738  onward  was 
thoroughly  revivalist.  There  were  revivals  at 
Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1734,  and 
throughout  New  England  in  1740-1,  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Edwards  being  the  chief  instrument  in 
their  production.  A  groat  one  arose  in  America 
in  1857,  after  the  financial  crisis  of  that  year. 
It  spread  in  1859  to  Ireland,  and  in  1864  to  Boot- 
land  and  to  parts  of  England.  Since  then  vari- 
ous revivals  have  from  time  to  time  occurred,  and 
nearly  all  denominations  aim  at  their  production. 
The  moans  adopted  are  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit, 
meetings  continued  night  after  night,  often  to  a 
late  hour,  stirring  addresses,  chiefly  from  revivalist 
laymen,  and  after-meetings  to  deal  with  those  im- 
pressed. Ultimately,  it  is  found  that  some  of  those 
apparently  cohvorted  have  been  steadfast,  others 
have  fallen  back,  while  deadness  proportioned  to 
the  previous  excitement  temporarily  prevails. 


5.  To  reproduce,  as  a  play  at  a  theater,  after  «• 
lapse. 

6.  To  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  recall ;  to- 
renew  the  perception  of. 

7.  To  renew,  to  renovate,  as  clothes. 
•rS-vIve',  ».    [REVIVE,  r.]    Revival. 

"The  imagination  of  his  new  rtvtoe."— Greene:  Mena- 
phon,  p.  CO. 

trS-vIve'-mgnt,  *.  JEng.  revive;  -menl.]  Tho> 
act  of  reviving ;  revivification. 

rS  vlv -5r,  *re-vly-our, «.  [Eng.  reviv(e) ;  -er. Ji 
One  who  or  that  which  revives. 

trf  Vlv'-l-fl-cate.  v.t.  [Lat.  reviriftcetlm,  pn. 
par.  of  revivifico:  re-=again,  and  viviflro=to  inako 
alive;  viiru«=alivet  and  facto— t^t  make. j  To  makot 
alive  again;  to  revive;  to  recall  or  restore  to  life. 

rS-vIv-I-fl-ca'-tion,  «.  [REVIVTFICATE.]  The> 
act  of  recalling  or  restoring  to  life ;  renewal  of  life  ; 
revival ;  the  state  of  being  revivified. 

"Like  the  infusoria,  the  rotifers  may  be  dried  up  and 
wafted  from  place  to  place,  awaiting  favorable  conditions- 
for  revivification." — Scrilmtr't  .Wuyn;i «.-,  June,  1977,  p.  16<X 

rS-vIv'-I  f  y,  v.  t.  [Fr.  revivifter.}  To  restore  or 
recall  to  life ;  to  revive,  to  reanimate,  to  quicken. 

"  Your  aim  should  be  rather  to  revivify  than  to  destroy.'* 
— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

rS-Vlv'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [REVIVE.] 

r8-vlv  -Ing  If,  adv.    [Eng.  reviving;  -ly.]    In  a 

reviving  manner. 
r8-vl-vls -cence,  *rS-vI  vis  -5911-9?,  ».    [Lat. 

revirisceits,  pr.  par.  of  rein"t'wco=  to  come  to  life> 


Sometimes  excitable  persons  at  revival  meetings  .     -,     ru«  i    mi. 

utter  piercing  cries,  or  even  faU  prostrate.    Those    again,  to  revive.}    [Rim\iFICATE.l    1  ho  state  of 

morbid  manifestations  are  now  discouraged,  and    reviving;  a  renewing  of  life;  a  revival,  a  quickening. 

have  in  consequence  become  more  rare.    Oneof  the 

most    remarkable    movements   of   modern    times, 

properly  coming  under  the  head  of  a  revival,  is  that 


of  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.),  founded  in  the  early 
sixties  by  the  Rov.  William  Booth,  a  Methodist 
minister  of  Nottingham,  England.  This  movement 
has  been  recognized  since  188Uaa  a  distinctsect,  and 
with  its  essential  military  organization  lias  become 
an  immense  pownr  among  the  poorer  classes  both 
in  thisconntry  and  in  Europe.  The  commander  (or 
chief  pastor)  in  this  country  is  General  Ballington 
Booth,  who  together  with  his  wife  administers  with 
signal  ability  the  affairs  of  the  connection. 

III.  Revival  of  Letters: 

Literature:  The  revival  of  literature  after  the 
apparent  death-blow  which  it  received  when  the 
barbarous  nations  of  the  North  destroyed  the  civil- 
ized Roman  empire.  It  commenced  in  England 
feebly  at  the  begmningof  the  eleventh  century,  and 
became  more  potent  iu  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
subsequent  centuries. 

rS-vI'-val-Igm,  «.    [Eng.  revival;  -torn.] 

Compar. Religion*:  The  spirit  prevailing  during 
a  religious  revival ;  the  method  of  procedure  used 
to  promote  a  revival  (q.  T.). 

rS-VI'-val-Ist,  «.  4  a.    [Eng.  revival;  -ist.] 

A.  Asmhst.:  One  who  promotes  or  assists  in  re- 
vivals of  religion. 

B.  As  adj. :  Concerned  or  assisting  in  the  promo- 
tion of  revivals  of  religion. 

rS-Tlve',  t'.  i.  A  t.  [Fr.  rtvivre,  from  Lat.  revivo 
=  to  live  again:  re-=again,  and  viro=to  live;  Sp. 
revivir;  Port,  reviver;  Ital.  rtin'wre.J 

A.  Intrantitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  return  to  life;  to  recover  life;  to  become 
alive  again. 

"The  soul  of  the  child  came  uuto  him  again,  and  he 
revived." — 1  Kings  xvii.  22. 

2.  To  recover  new  life  or  vigor;  to  be  reanimated 
after  depression. 

"  Must  with  rf vtvtng  hope  revive." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  T|.  9. 

3.  To  recover  from  a  state  of  obscurity,  neglect, 
or  depression  ;  to  regain  vigor  or  force. 

"When  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I 
died." — Romans  vii.  9. 

II.  Law:  To  make  one's  self  again  liable,  as  for 
a  debt  otherwise  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, or  for  a  condoned  matrimonial  offense,  by 
committing  another. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  to  life  again  ;  to  revivify. 

"To  revive  the  dead."—  Spenser  i  F.  <J.,  II.  lii.  22. 

2.  To  raise  or  rouse  from  a  state  of  languor  or 
depression  ;  to  reanimate,  to  encourage,  to  quicken. 

"  Wilt  thoa  not  rrrire  nit  again;  that  thy  people  may 
rejoice  in  thee?" — /"Ho/ms  lucxv.  6. 

3.  To  bring  again  into  action  after  a  lapse  or  sus- 
pension ;  to  renew ;  to  bring  forward  again. 

4.  To  recall  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  obscurity ; 
as,  to  revive  a  branch  of  learning. 


"Neither  will  the  life  of  the  soul  alone  continuing 
amount  to  the  rerivisccnce  of  the  whole  man." — I'eantttn: 
On  lit,'  Creed,  on.  2. 

r$-vl-vls  cent,  a.  [Lat. revivi»cens."\  Reviving; 
coming  to  life  again ;  having  a  tendency  to  revive. 

r8-vlv'-5r,  *.   [Eng.  reviv(e) ;  -or.] 

Law:  The  reviving  of  a  suit  which  is  abated  by 
the  death  of  onp  of  the  parties,  by  the  marriage  of 
a  female  plaintiff,  or  for  some  other  cause. 

"There  was  no  rule  authorizing  the  revlvorot  a  divorce* 
eait  after  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife,  and  tin* 
only  authority  on  the  point,  the  case  of  'Grant  v.  Grant,' 
was  against  it.  What  waa  rrvivorf  It  was  a  thing  prac- 
ticed in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  writs  of  rrviror  were> 
known  at  common  law.  But  revivor  took  place  on  the 
death  of  a  plaintiff  who  was  seeking  to  enforce  someright 
which  on  his  death  would  descend  to  and  vest  in  his  heir 
or  his  personal  representative,  when,  if  the  transmission 
of  interest  had  taken  place  before  the  commencement  or 
the  suit,  the  person  to  whom  it  was  transmitted  could, 
himself  have  sued  in  respect  of  it." — London  Times. 

r5-v6c-a-bir-I-tf, ».  [English  revocable;  -itt/.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  revocable ;  revocable- 
ness. 

rS-v6c'-a-ble,  *re-vok-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  revoca- 
ble, from  Lat.  revocabilitt  from  revoco=to  revoke: 
(q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  revoked  or  recalled  : 
that  may  be  revoked  or  recalled. 

"  Though  the  grant  be  revocable." — Waterland:  Work*? 
V.  429. 

rS-Y6c  -a  ble-nSsg,  ».  [Eng.  revocable;  -nets.]. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  revocable ;  revoca- 
bility. 

"The  revocabteness  of  conventual  vows  was  another 
topic."—  Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  4. 

re-T6o'-»-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  revocab(le) ;  -ly.]  la 
a  revocable  manner ;  so  as  to  admit  of  revocation. 

*rSv'-6-cite,  v.  t.  [Latin  revocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
revoco=to  revoke  (q.  v.).]  To  recall ;  to  call  back. 

"  To  rerocate  him  to  hU  olde  estate." — Oration:  Henry 
n.  (an.  28). 

rSv-6  Ci  -tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  rmocationem, 
accus.  of  revocaiio,  from  revocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rei«co= to  revoke  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  revocacion;  Ital.  rev- 
ocazt'oiie.] 

1.  The  act  of  recalling  or  call  ing  back;  recall. 

2.  The  state  of  being  recalled. 

3.  The  act  of  revoking  or  annulling;  the  call  ing 
back  or  revoking  of  a  thing  granted,  or  the  making: 
void  of  some  deed  that  had  effect  until  annulled  l>v 
the  deed  of  revocation ;  the  reversal  by  any  one  of 
a  thing  done  by  himself;  repeal,  reversal. 

4.  The  state  of  being  revoked,  annulled,  repealed, 
or  reversed. 

II  (1)  Ret-ocaKono/aujiH:  [WILL.] 
(2)  Revocation  of  Edict  offiantes:  [EDICT,  f.] 
rS-vSc'-vtSr-?,  »re-voc-a-tor-le,  adj.  [Latin 
revocatoriuit ;  Fr.  revocntoirc .}    Tending  to  a  revo- 
cation ;  pertaining  to,  or  containing  a  revocation; 
revoking. 

re  volje  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  voice  (q.v.).J 
1.  To  refit  or  refurnish  with  a  voice;  to  refit,  as 
an  organ-pipe,  so  as  to  restore  the  proper  quality  of 
tone. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tola;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  t. 
-clan.      -tian    -=  snan.     -tion.     -slon  -    sbfin;      -tion,      -glon  =  znon.     -tlous.     -clous,     -sious  =  snua.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL. 


revoke 
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revolve 


•2.  To  call  in  return  ;  to  repeat. 

"To  the  wimU  the  witter*  hoarsely  call, 
And  echo  buck  again  rrvniced  all." 

r'lftcher:  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

ri-v6ke',  r.l.&  i.  [O.  French  revocguer  (French 
rVr<K/utrr),  from  Latin  revoco=to  calf  back:  re-= 
ti.K-k,  and  i*ooo=tu  call.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*\.  To  call  back ;  to  recall. 

*2-  To  recall  to  the  mind;  to  remember.    (South.) 
3.  To  annul  by  recalling  or  taking  back  ;  to  make 
void  ;  to  cancel,  to  repeal,  to  reverse. 

"Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tig  Clifford." 

Shaken?.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III..  U.  6. 

*4.  To  check,  to  repress.    (Spenser.) 
•5.  To  draw  back. 

"  Enforced  them  their  forward  footing  to  revoke.'1 
Spenser:  F.  If.,  III.  zi.  2L 

B.  Intransitive: 

Cards:  To  renounce  or  neglect  to  follow  suit, 
•when  the  player  can  follow.  [RENEUE.  ] 

"  The  player  who  revoked  has  to  nay  the  stand  hand  the 
value  of  five  triekn."— Held,  March  13,  18)6. 

rS  v6ke  ,  «.    [REVOKE,  t>.] 

fa  nit:  The  act  of  revoking  or  neglecting  to  fol- 
low suit. 

"  But  if  a  player  in  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  has  re- 
nounced in  error,  he  U  in  time  to  save  a  revoke." — Field, 
Jan.  90,  1886. 

trS  v&ke   mSnt,  ».    [Eng.  revoke;  -ment.]    The 
act  of  revoking ;  revocation,  reversal,  repeal. 
*'  That,  through  our  intercession,  thin  revtketnent 
And [pardon  comen."—Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.,  i.  2. 

rS-vdk  -Si,  s,  [Eng.  revok(e);  -er.]  One  who 
revokes;  one  who  renounces  in  card-playing. 

"The  revoker  does  not  receive  anything."  —  Field, 
March  13,  1886. 

rS  v6k  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVOKE,  r.J 

r6-v6k  -Ing-ljf,  nilr.  [Eng.  revoking;  -ly.]  In  a 
revoking  manner;  by  way  of  revocation. 

r6-v61t  ,f.  >'.  <fe  /.  [Fr.  rfvolter,  from  rfvolte= 
revolt  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Ital.  revoltare;  Ital.  rivoltare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  otT,  or  turn  from  one  to  another;   to 
desert  one  side  and  go  over  to  the  other. 

"The  king  in  merciful  if  you  revolt." 

Khakesp. .-  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  renounce  allegiance  and  subjection  ;  to  rise 
against  a  government  in  rebellion  ;  to  rebel. 

"To  appea»e  the  Irish  that  revolted  now." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wan,  i. 

"3.  To  bo  faithless. 

"  You  are  already  lore's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot   ".in  revolt  and  change  your  mind." 

Shakesp. :  Tico  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  bn  grossly  offended  or  disgusted ;  to  feel 
extreme  disgust. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  repel ;  to  cause  to  shrink  with  disgust  or 
abhorrence;  to  disgust. 

"I  found  it  was  this  that  most  revolted  him." — Warbur- 
ton.  Kejleclluns,  pt.  i. 

*-.  To  turn  or  roll  back;  to  abate. 

"  So  to  her  yold  the  flames,  and  did  their  force  revolt." 

Spenser:  F.  <J.,  III.  zi.  25. 
*3.  To  put  to  flight ;  to  turn,  to  overturn. 

re  V61t ,  «uh«<.  [Fr.  rtvolte,  from  O.  Ital.  revolta 
(Ital.  rit>«Ma)  =  a  revolt,  properly  fern,  of  reeolto, 
pa.  par.  of  rpivj/i«rre  =  to  revolve,  to  turn,  to  over- 
whelm. |  |  RKVOI.VE. ] 

1.  The  act  of  revolting;  a  turning  or  falling  away 
from  one  siile    to   another;  desertion;  change  of 
Hides;  inconstancy ;  faithlessness;  a  gross  depart- 
ure from  duty. 

"The  revolt  of  man    .    .    . 
Wa»  punish' d  with  revolt  of  Inn  from  him." 

Coivper:   Ttutk,  ri.  370. 

2.  A  renunciation  of  allegiance  and  subjection; 
an  insurrection  or  rising  against  a  government  in 
rebellion  :  an  uprising  against  any  authority,  moral 
or  personal, 

*".).  A  rovolter,  a  deserter. 

re  V61t  ir,  ».  [English  remit,  v.;  -«-.]  One 
who  revolts  or  rebels;  a  rebel;  one  who  renounces 
allegiani'i'  ami  subjection;  a  renegade. 

rS  v61t    Ing,    pr.  par.  &  a.    [REVOLT,  w.] 

A.  Atpr.pnr.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Canting  thefeelingi  to  revolt ;  caus- 
ing extreme  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

rS  vSlt  Ing  If.  <itli:  |  Kng.  revolting;  •/».]  In 
a  revolting  manner  «,r  decree,  M>  as  to  cause  the 
feelings  to  revolt;  disgustingly. 


•riv  -6l-u-ble,  adj.  [Latin  revolubilis,  from 
revolm=ti>  revolve  (q..  v.).]  Capable  of  revolving; 
revolving. 

"  Us,  then,  to  whom  the  thrice  three  year 
Haa  filled  his  revoluble  orbs,  since  our  arrival  here 
I  blame  not  towi»h  home  much  more." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  U. 

rev  6  lute,  adj.  [Latin  revolutus,  pa.  par.  of 
revolvo= to  revolve  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Orel.    Lang.:  Rolled   or   curled   backward  or 
downward. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Rolled  back,  as  certain  tendrils ;  specif., 
having  the  edges  rolled  backward  spirally  on  each 
side,  us  in  the  leaf  of  the  Rosemary,  &c. 

2.  y.m'tL :  Rolled  backward  or  downward. 

r«v  4-lu  -tion,  *rev-o-lu-cl-on,  subst.  [French 
revolution,  from  Lot.  remlutianem,  accus.  of  revo- 
lutio.  from  revolutus,  past  particip.  of  revolvo=t<> 
revolve  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  revolution;  Italian  revoluiime, 
rtro/uzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  or  state  of  revolving  or  rotating;  rota- 
tion ;  the  circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its  axis ;  a 
course  or  motion  in  which  every  point  on  the  sur- 
face or  periphery  of  the  revolving  body  returns  to 
the  place  from  which  it  began  to  revolve. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  in  a  circular  course ; 
the  motion  of  a  body  around  a  center;  as,  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 

3.  Hence,  the  course  or  motion  of  anything  which 
returns  to  the  same  state  orpoint ;  as,  the  revolution 
of  the  seasons. 

*4.  A  rolling  or  other  motion  backward. 

5.  A  continued  course,  <-r  a  space  of  time  marked 
by  a  regular  recurrence  of  some  measure  of  time, 
or  by  a  succession  of  similar  events. 

6.  Change  produced  by  time. 

7.  A  total  or  radical  change  of  circumstances  or 
things. 

"  Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  253. 

8.  Specif.,  a  fundamental  change  in  government, 
or  in  the  political  constitution  of  a  country,  effected 
suddenly  and  violently,  and  mainly  brought  about 
by  internal    causes;  a  revolt  against  the  consti- 
tuted   authority   successfully  and  completely  ac- 
complished 

"And  yet  this  revolution,  of  all  revolutions  the  leant 
violent,  has  been  of  alt  revolutions  the  most  beneficial." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  x. 

If  In  most  revolutions  there  are  three  turns  of 
the  wheel.  First  there  is  a  moderate  movement 
forward,  then,  after  a  time,  a  second  forward 
movement.  The  extreme  party  who  now  come  into 
power  create  a  reaction  against  the  revolution, 
and  the  wheel  moves  backward.  [JESUIT.]  In 
the  great  French  Revolution  first  there  were  the 
Girondists,  then  the  Jacobins,  then  the  reaction  to 
Monarchy  under  the  first  Napoleon,  and  in  due 
time  again  to  the  Bourbons. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  The  motion  of  a  planet  around  the  sun,  or  of 
a  satellite  around  a  planet.    The  point  to  which 
it  returns  is  called  annual,   anomalistic,  nodical, 
sidereal,  or  tropical,  according  as  it  has  a  relation 
to  the  year,  the  anomaly,  the  nodes,  the  stars,  or 
the  tropics. 

(2)  [ROTATION.] 

2.  Geotn.:  When  one  lino  moves  about  a  straight 
line,  called  the  axis,  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
point  of  tho  moving  lino  generates  a  circumference 
of  a  circle,  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  tho 
axis,  that  motion  is  called  revolution,  and  tho  sur- 
face is  called  a  surface  of  revolution.    Every  plane 
through  tho  axis  is  called  a  meridian  plane,  and 
the  section  which  this  plane  cuts  from  the  surface 
is  called  a  meridian  curve.    Every  surface  of   revo- 
lution  can  be  generated  by  revolving  one  of  its 
meridian  curves  about  the  axis.    The  revolution  of 
an  ellipso  round  its  axis  generates  an  ellipsoid ;  the 
revolution  of  a  semicircle  round  tho  diameter  gen- 
erates a  sphere;  such  solids  are  called  solids  of 
revolution. 

11(1)  The  Revolution:  In  this  country  this  term  is 
applied  specifically  to  the  American  war  for  inde- 
pendence, which  began  in  1775  with  tho  irregular 
running  fight  popularly  known  as  the  battloof  Lex- 
ington, and  practically  ended  with  the  surrender  of 
Lord  ( ;ornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  to  the 
combined  forces  of  tho  French  and  Americans,  in 
tho  year  1781.  By  this  war  the  colonies  succeeded 
in  casting  off  the  English  authority  and  in  erecting 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  English  Revolution:  That  revolution  in 
Knglaml  hy  which  Jumes  II.  was  driven  from  tho 
tliriun-  in  1688. 

(H)  The  French  Revolution :  Specif.,  thatpolitical 
reaction  against  absolutism  in  1789;  the  subsequent 
French  Revolutions  are  known  by  their  respective 
dates,  a.s  those  of  IS)  i,  IM-,  1-.M.  and  1870. 


rSv-6-lu  -tlon  ar  9,  a.  &  t.  [French  rfmlution- 
naire.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  revolution  in  gov- 
ernment: as,  a  revolutionary  war. 

2.  Tending    to  produce  a    revolution  in  govern- 
ment ;  as,  revolutionary  measures. 

3.  Promoting  or  endeavoring    to  bring  about  a 
revolution. 

"Paria  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  th?  chief 
refuge  and  shelter  of  revolutionary  desperadoea." — £*.»- 
tlon  Dally  Telegraph. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  revolutionist  (q.  v.). 

"A  number  of  regiments  hud  sided  with  the  revolution, 
aries." — London  Standard. 

revolutionary-calendar, «. 

Calendar:  A  calendar  designed  to  be  philosophic 
decreed  on  Nov.  24,  1793,  to  commence  from  the 
foundation  of  tho  French  republic,  Sept.  22,  1792. 
The  twelve  months  were  Vendemiaire,  Brumaire, 
Frimaire,  Niyose,  Pluviose,  Vontose,  Germinal, 
Floreal,  Prairial,  Messidor,  Fervidor  or  Thormidor, 
and  Frnctidor.  The  first  three  constituted  Autumn, 
the  second  three  Winter,  tho  third  three  Spring,  and 
the  fourth  three  Summer. 

revolutionary-tribunal, ». 

French  Hist. :  The  name  given  on  Oct.  30, 1793,  to 
what  had  before  been  called  the  Extraordinary 
Tribunal.  It  sent  many  victims  to  the  guillotine. 

r8v  6-lu  -tlOn-8r,  subst.  [Eng.  revolution;  -*r.1 
One  who  promotes  or  is  engaged  in  a  revolution ;  a 
revolutionist. 

rSv-6-lu  tion  Ism,  ».  [Eng.  revolution;  •ism.'] 
Revolutionary  principles. 

reV6-lu  -tion  1st,  ».  [English  revolution;  -ist.J 
One  who  promotes,  foments,  or  is  engaged  in  a 
revolution. 

reV-6-lu   tion  Ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  revolution ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  bring  about  a  revolution  in  ;  to  effect  a  rad- 
ical or  fundamental  change  in  the  political  consti- 
tution of  by  a  revolution. 

"  To  revolutionize  his  native  land." 

Craobe:  Tales  of  the  Hall,  X. 

2.  To  effect  an  entire  change  in  the  principles  or 
system  of;  as,  to  revolutionize  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

re  vSl  -u-tlve,  a.  I  I, at.  revolutus,  pa.  par.  of 
revolvo=to  revolve  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Turning  over;  revolving,  cogi- 
tating. 

"The  inquisitive  and  revottittve  (toulof  man." — Feltham: 
Letters,  let.  xvii. 

2.  Bot.  (of  (Estivation} :  Rolled  back  spirally  on 
each  side,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Rosemary. 

rS-v6lv  -a-ble,  adj.  [English  rcvoU'(e) ;  -able. j 
Capable  of  being  revolved 

rS  vSlve  ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Latin  revolvo,  from  re-= 
back,  again,  and  rolro=to  roll ;  Sp.  &  Port,  revolver: 
Ital.  rivolvere.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  roll  round  as  on  an  axis :  to  rotate. 

2.  To  move  in  a  circle;  to  move  round  a  center; 
to  move  in  such  a  course  as  to  bring  what  move- 
round  back  to  the  same  place,  state,  condition,  or 
position  ;  as,  The  earth  revolves  round  the  sun. 

3.  To  pass  away  in  cycles  or  revolutions. 

"Revolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass." 

COW-JUT:  Heroism. 

•4.  To  return  ;  to  fall  back ;  to  devolve. 
"He  here  speaks  of  the  godhead  luring  communicated 
or    imparted    to   the    Son,    and    >•>•>-,, trittij   again   to  the 
Father."—  Waterlund:  Works,  iii    IX. 
*5.  To  come  back  by  process  of  time;  to  return. 
"  And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge." 

Soott:  Xarmlon,  lit.  (Introd.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  roll  round,  as  on  an  axis ;   to  rotate. 

*2.  To  turn  or  roll  back. 

"From  above  and  behind  each  eye  arise*  an  elegnnt 
yellowish  whitHcrttst  rer'ilred  backward  tut  a  rani's  horn." 
— fook:  Third  foyaue,  bk.  ir.,  ch.  vii. 

*3.  To  turnover  in  examination. 
"In  a  day  I  revolved  the  register*  in  the  Capitol." — The. 
Golden  Hokr,  let.  xil. 

4.  To  turn  over  and  over  in  tlie  mite] ;  tor»i;itat». 
to  meditate  on. 

"Or  some  great  matter  in  bin  mind  rrr«l> 

Milt»n     S«in«"tt  .luonfule*,  1,638. 

•rS  vdlve  ,  «.    [REVOLVE,  v.] 
1.  Revolution. 

"In  all  revolves  and  turns  of  ntjiti'." 

Itl  rt.u     .„//,„•,   H,,U.  i. 

'i.  Thought. 

"  When  Midelton  saw  Grinvil'-*  hit-  r,  CM/IV." 

31'irkham:  Tragedy  oj  MY  /.'.  lirinrtlr. 


fate,     fit.     fare,     (midst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h«r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p&t. 
or,     w»re,     wolf,     wBrlt,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a.    OB  =  6;     ey  = ».      qu  =  kw. 


revolvement 

trS  vdlve -mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  reeolec;  -meat.}  Rota- 

t  i»i,  ;  revolving  action. 

*rS-v8lv -en-Cy", «.  [Lat.  revolveiu,  pr.  par.  of 
rerotvo=tn  revolve  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  state  of 
revolving;  revolution. 

"Its  own  !••  i-'ili-fiii-ft  upholds  the  world." 
Confer:  Task,  I.  872. 

rS-v51v  -Sr,  ».    [Eng.  revolv(e) ;  -er.} 

\.  One  who  or  Unit  which  revolves;  specif.,  a  flre- 
arm,  usually  a  pistol,  having  a  revolving  barrel  or 
breech  cylinder,  so  as  to  discharge  several  charges 
in  quick  succession  without  being  reloaded.  In 
some  pistols  the  barrel  has  a  plurality  of  bores,  in 
which  the  charges  are  inserted  and  from  which  they 
are  Bred ;  more  commonly,  as  in  Colt's,  the  weapon 
has  a  cylinder  at  the  base  of  the  barrel  containing 
several  chambers,  generally  six,  in  which  the 
charges  are  placed,  and  all  are  tired  through  the 
single  barrel ;  in  all  the  rotation  is  caused  by  de- 
vices actuated  by  the  lock  mechanism.  Some  forms 
of  the  weapon  are  brooch-loading.  The  system  has 
been  applied  to  rifles  and  other  guns,  as  the  Mit- 
railleuse (q.  v.).  The  system  is  not  new,  revolving 
firearms  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century  being 
still  in  existence;  but  it  was  first  made  a  practical 
success  by  Col.  Samuel  Colt  of  the  United  States 
army  in  1835. 

2.  Huab.:  A  hay  or  stubble  rake  whose  head  has 
two  sets  of  teeth  on  opposite  sides  in  the  same 
plane.  The  set  in  advance  having  collected  a  load, 
the  rake  is  tipped,  making  half  a  revolution,  dis- 
charging the  load,  and  bringing  the  other  set  of 
teeth  into  action. 

rS-vSlv -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [REVOLVE.]  Turn- 
ing or  rolling  round  ;  rotating;  having  a  motion  in 
an  orbit,  as  that  of  a  planet  around  the  snn  ;  the 
cylinder  of  a  revolving-cylinder  steam-engine 
around  the  shaft;  the  planet-wheel  of  the  sun-and- 
planet  motion  around  the  sun-wheel. 

revolving-boiler, s. 

Paper-making :  A  boiler  for  paper-stock  or  pulp, 
rotating  on  trunnions  so  as  to  agitate  the  contents, 
and  expose  t  he  stock  fully  to  the  hot  water,  steam, 
chemicals,  &c. 

revolving-grate,  s. 

1.  A  form  of  grate  which  exposes  different  por- 
tions in  turn  to  the  feed-opening  and  to  the  greater 
fire  heat  so  as  to  coke  the  coals,  and  then  gradually 
bring  them  to  the  point  where  the  tire  is  more 
urgent. 

2.  An    ore-roasting   furnace     with    a    horizontal 
revolving-hearth. 

revolving-harrow,  .1. 

.lf/r/c. .'  A  harrow  which  rotates  in  a  plane  paral- 
Irl  to  the  earth's  surface,  to  assist  the  dragging 
action  of  the  teeth. 

revolving-light,  «.  One  character  of  light  as 
displayed  from  a  lighthouse.  It  is  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  a  frame  with  three  or  four  sides,  hav- 
ing reflectors  of  a  larger  size  than  those  used  for  a 
fixed  light,  grouped  on  each  side  with  their  axes 
parallel.  The  revolution  exhibits  once  in  one  or 
two  minutes,  as  may  be  required,  a  light  gradually 
increasing  to  full  strength,  and  then  decreasing  to 
total  darkness. 

revolving-pistol, «. 

Firearms:  A  revolver  (q.  v.). 

revolving-sun,  «.  A  pyrotechnic  device,  con- 
sisting of  a  wheel  upon  whoso  periphery  rockets  of 
different  styles  are  fixed,  and  which  communicate 
by  conduits,  so  that  they  are  lighted  in  succession. 

revolving-storm,  ».    [CYCLONE.] 

*r6-y8m'-It,  v.  *.  [Prefix  re-,  and  Eug.  romit,  v. 
(q.T.)J  To  vomit  again;  to  reject  from  the  stom- 
ach. 

"  Even  as  the  whale  did  rf  romit  the  prophete  Jonas."— 
Vdall:  Act?*,  ch.  ii. 

trS-vfilse',  r.  /.  [Lat.  revulstts,  pa.  par.  of  revello 
=  to  draw  or  drag  back:  re-=back,  and  ref/o=to 
tear.]  To  pull  or  draw  back ;  to  affect  by  revul- 
sion. 

"Then  suddenly  rei-ula'd  the  brazen  point." 

Courper:  Hunter's  Iliad,  v. 

rS-vul  -sion,  tnibxt.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rerulttitmt'iti, 
accus.  of  rcrulnio,  from  rt'ru/«lt»,  pa.  par.  of  rereHo.J 
[REYULSE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  away  or  holding  back  from; 
violent  abstraction  or  withdrawal. 

"Thrown  oat  of  employment  by  the  rr rnltinn  of  capi- 
tal."—Sm«*;  U'eullh  .,/  AYiMoiu,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  sudden   and   violent   change,  especially  of 
feeling. 

II.  Therapeutic* :  The  act  of  turning  a  disease 
back  from  a  particular  portion  of  the  body  on 
which  it  has  seized,  even  it  the  effect  be  to  make  it 
attack  another  part. 
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ri-vttls   Ive,  adj.  &.  suM.   [Lat.  rerutaiw.]   [RE- 

VUL8E.  ) 

.A.  Asaiij. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  revul- 
sion ;  tending  to  revulsion. 

B.  Assuliit.:  That  which  has  the  power  or  qual- 
ity of  revulsion ;  specif.,  a  medicine  used  for  the 
purpose  of  revulsion. 

"The  most  appropriate  rtruln/rr  and  diversion  of 
pain."— fell.  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  16. 

*rew,  s.    [Row(l),,.] 

re-wake  ,  «r«  wak  -en,  v.  i.  or  t.  [Tref.  re-,  and 
Eug.  wake  (q.v.).]    To  wake  or  waken  again. 
"Him  to  rrtrnt,!  n  she  did  all  her  pain." 

Chaucer:  Truilut  and  CrtMetde,  ill. 

r8-ward  ,  v.  t.  [O.  French  rewarder,  the  same 
as  regarder=to  regard,  from  re-  (Lat.  re-)  =  back, 
and  warder,  thesamo  as  j/arder=guard  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  give  in  return,  whether  good  or  evil;  to 
return,  to  requite.     (Said  of  the  return  made.) 

2.  To  requite,  to  recompense,  to  repay ;  U>  bestow 
a  recompense,  return,  or  requital  on;  whether  good 
or  evil,  now  generally  the  former.    (Said  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  return  is  made.) 

r8-ward  ,  *re  warde,  imbst.  [O.  Fr.  reward,  the 
same  as  regard.}  [  REWARD,  ».] 

*1.  Regard,  respect,  notice. 

"  Take  reuvirrfi-  of  thyn  owne  valewe,  that  thou  ne  be  to 
foule  to  thy  nelfe."—  Chaucer:  Panones  Tale. 

2,  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  gixxlorevil 
done  or  received;  a  recompense,  a  requital,  a  re- 
turn : 

(1>  (In  a  good  sense) :  Recompense  for  g<»od  done; 
an  honor,  a  prize. 

(2)  (In  a  bad  sense) :  Requital,  return,  or  punish- 
ment of  evil ;  retribution. 

*3.  The  fruit  of  men's  works,  labor,  or  conduct. 

"  The  dead  know  not  anything,  neither  have  they  auj 
more  n  reward."— Eccltn.  U.  5. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  offered  for  the  takingor  detect- 
ing of  a  criminal,  or  for  the  recovery  of  anything 
lost. 

re  ward  a  ble,  ...  [Eng.  reirard;  -n/./e.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  rewarded ;  deserving  of  reward. 

re  ward  a  ble  ness,  ».  [English  reirardnble ; 
•ness.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rewardable  or 
worthy  of  reward. 

rS-ward  a-bljf.  nilr.  [Eng.reirardnb(le^;  -ly.] 
In  a  rewardahle  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to  bo 
worthy  of  reward. 

ri  ward  8r,  «.  [Eng.  reirard;  •er.'}  One  who 
rewards  ;  one  who  recompenses  or  requites. 

'As  well  a  punisher  of  vice  and  wickedness  AM  a  rr. 
warder  of  vertue." — Cudworth:  Inlell.  jtysfem,  p.  660. 

•rS-ward -ful,  a.  [Eug.  reirard;  -ful(l).]  Yield- 
ing or  bringing  reward  :  rewarding. 

41  Nor  heed  retrarr(/yl  toil,  nor  seeken  pr.ii  -.•  " 

ThomMtin:  '•<-//.  t,f  Jniiolfucf. 

rS-ward'-18ss,  a.  [Eng.  reward ;  -lew.]  Having 
no  reward ;  unrewarded. 

re  wa  ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  water 
(q.v.).]  To  pour  water  on  again. 

*rew-el  bone,  *ru-ell  bone.  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  prob.  from  Fr.  rouelle,  dimin.  from  roue  (Lat. 
rota)  =  a  wheel.]  A  rounded  or  iiolishod  bone. 

*rew-et, «.  [Fr.  rouet, diuiiu.from  roue=a  wheel.] 
The  lock  of  a  gun. 

ri-wln  ,  r.  t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  win,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  win  again ;  to  recover. 

*re-w5rd  ,  v.  t.    [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  teord  (q.  T.).] 

1.  To  repeat  in  the  same  words. 

"  Bring  me  to  the  teat. 

And  1  the  matter  will  rcir«n/;  which  madnetui 
Would  gambol  from."         ShaJcefp.:  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 

2.  To  reecho. 

"A  hill  whose  concave  womb  reiconted 
A  plaintful  story. 

Shakeip.:  Lorer't  Complaint,  1. 

r«-wrlte  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  write  (q.  v.).] 
To  write  a  second  tune ;  to  write  over  again. 

"Write,  and  rewrite,  blot  out,  and  write  again. 
And  for  its  swiftness  ne'er  applaud  your  pen." 
Y.mna:  Kpiflln,  11. 

ri-wrlt  -ten,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [  REWBITE.] 
*rew  -f  (SW  as  n),  a.     [English  reir  s.;  -y.]    In 
rews,  or  rows,  or  wrinkles. 
"Uneven,  cockly,    tluiey,   and   retry." —  Golden    Fleecf 

(1687). 

rex,  *.    [Lat.]    A  king. 

*H  To  play  rex:  To  act  roughly  or  arrogantly. 

"Aa  helpers  of  your  joy  not  to  domineer  and  7>lny  rex." 
— Kooers:  .Voamnn  the  Syrian,  p.  217. 

•reye,  «.  [Dut.  retj.  riij;  Ger.  rtigen.  reihen.]  An 
old  quick  dance,  in  use  among  the  Dutch. 

reyn'-ard,  rSn  ard, «.    [O.  Fr. renorrf,  reiinnni 

(Fr.  renard)  =  a  fox;  Flem.  reinaerd.  reinacrt;  O. 
H.  Ger.  raginharl,  reinhart;  Ger.  reinecfc*.]  A  fox. 
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*r«  yofing  .  i-.  /.  [Pref.  re-,  and  English  you  117 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  young  again. 

rez  bail   ylte  (i  as  tl),  ».    |  RKTZBAXYITE.] 

Tha  bar  bar  ate,  adj.  |  KIILUAKH.  |  ImpreB- 
uated  or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 

"The  salt  humora  must  be  evacuated  by  the  senate, 
rnu/MirfHirii/e  and  sweet  manna  pursers,  with  acids  added, 
or  the  purging  waters." — /'foyer. 

rha  bar -bar  tne,  >.    [RHUBABBARINE.] 
rha-bar  -bar-urn,  «.    [Lat.] 

1.  Hot.:  The  Rhubarb  plant  or  Rhenm. 

2.  Pharmacy:  Klutbarbari  radU  or  K.'iei  radix, 
Rhubarb  root. 

rh&b  d&-,  pref.  [Gr.  rhabdo*—ti  rod  or  wand.) 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  rod ;  rod-like. 

rhab  di-fOV  la,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  rhabdo.  and  Gr. 
koil»»  =  hollow.] 

ZuOI.:  A  group  of  Flat  Worms,  formerly  made  a 
sub-order  of  Turbcllaria,  now  made  a  tribe  of  Rhab- 
docwlida  (q.  v.).  Intestinal  tract  and  parenchyma 

separate;  nervous  system  and  excretory  ami  gi i 

ative  organs  present;  a  complicated  pharynx. 
Numerous  forms,  fresh  water  and  marine.  They 
are  carnivorous,  and  suck  the  juices  of  small  worms, 
entomostraca,  and  insect  lame,  which  they  en- 
velope in  a  secretion. 

rhab  do  c<B  II  da.  «./»/.  [Modern  Latin  rhab- 
durtrt(a):  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •Ida.'] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-order  of  Turbellaria  (q.v.),  with 
three  tribes,  Acosla,  Rhaodocoela,  and  AUoioCffila. 
Of  small  sizo;  b<xly  cylindrical  or  depressed  :  with- 
out an  intestine,  or  with  a  simple  uubraucued  in- 
testine. 

rh&b  dold  -al,  <i.  [Gr.  r/uihdu>=a  rod  or  wand ; 
ei'<Ju8  =  form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -<tl.\ 

A  n, it.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sagittal  suture 
connecting  the  two  parietal  bones. 

rhab  do-Up  -Is,  >.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr.  lepis 
=  a  scale.] 

Palceont.:  Agenusof  Paltconiscidv,  from  forma- 
tions of  Permian  age.  Rhabdolcpis  is  a  synonym 
of  Amblypterus  (q.  v.). 

rhib  aft-Uth,  «.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr.  lilhot= 
a  stone.] 

Zoo!.,  rfr.  (pi.) :  The  separated  elements  of  a  pecu- 
liar calcareous  armature  covering  a  rhabdo»phent 
(q.  v.).  They  were  met  with  in  the  form  of  fine 
granular  matter  forming  a  kind  of  matrix  or  cement 
in  which  the  shells  of  the  Globigerina-ooze  am  im- 
bedded. 


"The  clubs  of  the  rhabdtjtth*  get  worn  out  of  shape,  and 
are  last  seen,  under  a  high  power,  as  minute  ftjrlindere 
scattered  over  the  field."— Thum»on:  Kuyuye  of  the  t'hnl- 
lenyer,  i.  228. 

rhab  d61  6  £?,  t.  [Pref.  rhabdo-.  and  Gr.  logos 
^discourse.]  The  act  or  art  of  computing  or  num- 
bering by  Napier's  rods  or  Napier's  bones. 

rh&b  -do  man-;?,  *.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Greek 
»/i/»r>'i<i=divination.  j  Divination  by  means  of  a 
rod  or  wand;  specif.,  tho  discovery  of  things  con- 
cealed in  the  earth;  as  ores,  springs  of  water,  Ac., 
by  means  of  a  diviumg-rod. 

rh&b  -do  Ph&ne,  rubtt.  [Gr.  rhoMo*=a  stripe,  a 
band,  and  pAaiw>=to  show.] 

Min.:  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  small  mam- 
tnillary  aggregations,  with  a  somewhat  fibrous 
radiating  structure.  Crystallization  probably  te- 
tragonal. Color,  dark  garnet-red,  ('omposition:  A 
hycirated  phosphate  of  cerium,  didymiumilantha* 
num,  and  yttrium,  with  the  probable  formula  RtOt, 
P.O.,  2H20.  in  which  RiaJ=C.,O3,  Di2O,,  La2O,, 
Yt^Oa,  which  may  replace  each  other.  Found  by 
Lettsom  in  old  collections  of  minerals  with  tho  des- 
ignation of  "  blende  from  Cornwall.*' 

rhab  d5ph  or  a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  rhni,<i,>-,  and  Or. 
phoro»= bearing.] 

ZoOl.:  Allman's  name  for  the  Graptolite  sub-class. 
So  called  because  they  generally  IMISSCSS  a  cliit  inous 
rod  or  axis  supporting  tho  perisarc. 

rh&b  d6  pleu  r»,  «.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Greek 
pletir«  =  a  rib.] 

Zttol.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Rhabdopleurea. 
The  tentacles  have  a  winged  base.  It  is  marine. 

trhab  d6  pleu  -rS-a, «.  pi.  [RHABDOPLEDBA.] 
ZoOl.:  A  sub-order  of  Polyzoa,  order  Phylactoloi- 
mata  or  Pterobranchiata.  Co3ncecium  branched, 
adherent,  membranous,  with  a  chitinous  rod  on  its- 
adherent  side.  The  tentacular  disc  is  horseshoe 
shaped.  No  cpistome  (T).  (Nicholson.) 

rhib  -do  sphere,  *.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  English 
sphere.] 

KM.:  The  name  given  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  of 
the  Challenger  expedition,  to  certain  spherical 
bodies  found  abundantly  on  tho  surface  of  the 
waters  in  warm  seas.  (See  extract.) 

"  What  these  coccospheres  and  rao*do»p»er<«  are,  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  with  certainty;  but  our  strong 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  - 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -t,ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  •--  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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impreMlon  is  that  they  are  either  Alg»  of  a  peculiar 
form,  or  the  reproductive  gemmnlet*  or  the  sporangia  of 
(tome  minute  organism,  probably  an  Alga.  —  Thoiii*»ii: 
I'oyagt  ofChallertfftr,  i.  220. 

rhab  d6  at?  la,  «.  [Prefix  rhabdo-,  and  Greek 
stylos— a.  stem.  | 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Peritricha,  resembling  Vorti- 
colla  (a.  T.),  but  seated  on  a  rigid,  unretractile, 
in-tc.id  of  a  flexible,  contractile  pedicle. 

rhab  -dus, ».    [RIIABDO-.] 

Sot. :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

rha-chl-al -tt-a,  «.  (Gr.  rhachis=tlic  spine,  and 
tt/0o«=pain.]  [KACIIIALUIA.] 

rha  Chi  a  nee  te§,  *.  [Gr.  rfcacfci»=tho  spine, 
and  *KiMc.$  =  a  swimmer.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Mystacoceti  (q.  v.),  witb  one 
species.  Rhochianectes  ytaucus,  the  Gray  Whale  of 
the  Pacific.  It  has  thosmall  head,  elongated  form, 
and  narrow  pectoral  fin  of  Balaenoptera :  the  smooth 
throat,  and  absence  of  dorsal  fin  as  iu  BaUena. 

rha  chls.  ».    [RACHIB.] 
rha-cnl  -tls, ».    [RACHITIS.] 

rhac  6  I6p  -Is,  «.  [Greek  rhacho»=&  thorn,  and 
ltpi*=&  scale.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Berycida?,  from  the  Chalk 
of  Hrazil. 

rha  coph  5r  us,  «.  [Gr.  rhachos=&  thorn,  and 
phoros= bearing.  ] 

/<«•*/. :  A  genus  of  Polypedatid»  (q.  v.),  with  seven 
species,  from  the  Oriental  region.  The  fingers  and 
toes  are  entirely  webbed,  and  the  terminal  discs 
very  large ;  vomeriuo  teeth  iu  two  series.  Rhacoph- 
ortui  rheinhardti  is  one  of  the  larger  Treefrogs. 

Rhad  a  man  thine,  Rhad  a  man  tine,  subst. 
[From  Rhadamunthus,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  lower  world.]  Severely  or  rigor- 
ously just  and  final. 

rhid  In-Ich -thjfs,  s.  [Gr.  rh<ulinos  =  slender, 
and  ichthys=&  fish.] 

Palceont. :  A  gouus  of  PaUeoniscidee,  from  the 
Permian. 

rhad  In  6  sau  rus,  <.  [Gr.  rhadinos  =  slender, 
and«uuro8=a  lizard.] 

Pa.lcf.ont. :  A  genus  of  Diuosauria,  from  the  Neo- 
comian  of  Gosau. 

Rhse  tian,  o.  [See  def.J  Pertaining  to  Rhvtia. 
[RHJCTIC.] 

Rhse    tic,  a.    [Lat.  Rhceticiw.] 

1.  Geog.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Rueetia,  a 
district  of  the  Alps,  west  of  Noricum,  oast  of  Hel- 
vetia, and  south  of  Vindelicia. 

2.  Geology:   The  term  proposed  by  Gnmbel,  the 
State-geol(>gi8t  of  Bavaria,  for  a  series  of  strata, 
formerly  denominated  the  Kossen  stage,  which  rest 
on  the  St.  Cassian  and  Hallstadt  beds,  and  thus  in- 
tervene between  the  Lias  formation  and  the  Kcuper 
of  the  Trias.    In  the  Austrian  Alps,  they  are  from 
4,000  to  5,1X10  feet  thick,  while  in  other  places  they 
rarely  exceed  X>.    The  term  Rhwtic  formation  was 
introduced  into    English  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
F.  G.  8.,  London,  May  22,  1861  (Quar.  Jour.  Oeol. 
Soc.,  1861,  pp.  483-516),  is  now  in  general  use.    The 
Rtuetic  beds  are  called  also  Penarth-beds  (q.  v.). 

rhffl  tlz  He,  «.  [From  Rhieti(a),  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Tyrol ;  z  connect.,  and  sun.  -ite  ( J/in.) ; 
Gor.  rhaticit.\ 

Min. :  A  white  variety  of  Cyanite  (q.  v.). 

rha  glte,  ».  (Gr.  rhnx  (genit.  rh«go»)=a  berry, 
a  grape;  sun.  -it'-  >  Min.i.\ 

Mm. :  An  isometric  mineral  found  in  mammillary 
crystalline  aggregates,  at  the  Weisser  Ilirsch  mine, 
Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Hardness,  5;  specific  gravity, 
6'82 ;  color,  yellowish-green  or  wax-yellow ;  luster, 
resembling  wax ;  fracture,  imi>erfectly  conchoidal. 

rham   a  dan,  ».    [RAMADAN.] 

rham  na   98-88,  t.pl.    [RHAUNCS.] 

Botany:  An  onler  of  plants,  classed  by  Lindley 
under  his  forty-fourth  or  Rhamnal  Alliance.  The 
calyx,  which  is  four  or  five  cleft,  is  valvate.  The 
petals  are  as  many,  and  inserted  into  the  orifice  of 
the  calyx;  sometimes  they  arc  wanting.  The  sta- 
mens are  four  or  five,  aod  opposite  to  the  petals. 
Tic  ovary  is  superior,  or  half  so,  with  two,  three 
or  four  cells,  each  having  one  erect  seed;  fruit 
l>erried  or  dry.  The  (lowers  are  small  and  generally 
groen  ;  the  leaves  are  simple  and  generally  alternate. 
The  order  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs, often  spiny. 
There  are  species  in  nearly  all  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Arctic  zone.  Known  genera  forty- 
two,  species  250  (Lindley)  \  genera  thirty-seven, 
species  4:*)  (.Sir  Joteiih  Hooker).  Berries  belonging 
to  various  plants  of  the  order  have  been  used  for 
dying  yellow,  green,  or  intermediate  tints  [  RllAM- 
M  M],  others  are  eatable  | /.mriitrs].  One  plant  is 
used  by  the  poorer  classes  in  China  for  tea.  Others 
have  been  employed  as  astringents,  purgatives, 
tonics,  sedatives,  Ac.  [('EANOTIIUS,  COI.ITIIRINA, 

UlSC ARIA,  GOCANIA,  SAOERETIA.  J 
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rham  nad,  .<.    [RIIAMXCS.] 
Bot.  ( pi.) :  The  Rhamnacoaa  (q.  v.).    (Lindlty.) 
rham    nal,  ".   [RHAMNALES.]   Pertaining  to  the 
geuas  Rhamnus. 
rhamnal-alliance, ».    [RIIAMXAI.ES.J 

rham  na  -16s,  *.],!.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  r/iamnu* 
(q.  V..I.J 

Bot. :  Lindley's  forty-fourth  alliance  of  plants. 
He  places  it  between  tlie  Saxifragales  and  the  Gen- 
tianales  in  his  sub-class  of  Perigynous  Exogens. 
Orders:  Peneeacca?,  Aquilariaceae.Ulmaceip.Rnam- 
nacete,  Chailletiacea?,  Hippocrateaceee,  Celastra- 
ce»3,  Stackhousiacea*,  Sapotacete,  and  Styrucere. 

rham  ne  gine.  s.  [  Eng.rhanm(ui) ,'  eg  connect., 
and  suff.  -ineA 

Chem.:  Ci2Hi2O.vf-2H2O.  A  neutral  substance, 
isomeric  with  rhamniue,  discovered  by  Lefort,  in 
1858,  in  buckthorn  berries.  Unlike  rhamnino,  it  is 
very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but,  in  all  other  respects, 
it  agrees  with  that  body. 

rham  net  In,  «.  [Eng.  rhamn(u»);  et  connect., 
and  suff.  -in.] 

Chemistry:  CuHuOg.  A  yellow,  crystalline  body, 
obtained  by  boiling  xanthorhamnin  with  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
very  soluble  iu  alkalies. 

rham  nine,  eubst.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhamn(us);  -ine 
(Cheni.\.\ 

Chem. :  (VHi2O5+2H;O.  A  yellow  substance,  dis- 
covered by  Floury  iu  iMn,  and  extracted  from  the 
unripe  berries  of  l\k<nn mi*  cathartic-its  by  repeat- 
edly boiling  with  water,  setting  the  decoctions 
aside  to  crystallize,  and  purifying  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  cauliflower-like 
crystals,  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  other, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol, 
very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  caustic  alkalies,  forming  uncrystallizable,  red- 
dish-yellow solutions. 

rham  nl  teg,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhamnus;  Lat. 
suff.  •!/««.] 

Palaeobot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  akin  to  Rham- 
nns  (q.  v.).  Two  known  species  from  the  Miocene. 
One,  Rhamnitet  lancmlatus,  is  found  in  the  Bovey 
Traccy  beds  (Lower  Miocene  or  Oligocenc). 

rham  no  ca  thar  tin,  subst.  [Modern  Latin 
rkaaut(«*) ;  o  connect.,  and  English  catharttne.] 

[('ATHAETINA.] 

Chem.:  The  uncrystallizable  principle  of  buck- 
thorn berries.  It  is  an  amorphous,  yellowish,  brit- 
tle mass,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  other.  It  has  a  bitter  and 
very  repulsive  taste,  and,  when  heated,  melts  to  a 
yellowish-brown  oil,  gives  off  inflammable  vapors, 
and  leaves  combustible  charcoal.  Ferric  chloride 
colors  it  dark  green,  and,  when  heated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  picric  acid. 

rham  n&  tan  nlc,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  rhnmn(us) ; 
o  connective,  and  Eng.  fannic.]  Derived  from  or 
containing  rhamuine  and  tannic  acid. 

rhamnotannlc-acld,  «. 

Chemintry :  A  greenish-yellow  amorphous  powder, 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  juiceof  ripe  buckthorn 
berries,  exhausting  the  extract  with  hot  alcohol, 
filtering,  evaporating  filtrate  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
adding  cold  water.  It  has  a  bitter,  astringent  taste, 
melts  and  decomposes  when  heated,  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  tartar  emetic 
it  deposits  a  yellowish  powder  after  standing  some 
time,  but  it  does  not  precipitate  solution  of  gela- 
tine. 

rham  n8x-an -thln.ntfaf.  [Pref.  rhamnn-,  and 
Eng.  xanthin.]  [  FKANUULIN . ] 

rham'-nfis,  ».  (Mod.  Lat. .from  Lat.  rhamnn*; 
Gr.  rhumn<w= buckthorn.  Wight  and  Arnott  con- 
sider the  Greek  word 
to  signify  properly  a 
branch,  and  to  have  boon 
given  to  the  plant  on  ac- 
count of  its  numerous 
branches.] 

1.  Botany :  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Rnaranacete. 
The  calyx  is  four  or  five 
cleft,  the  petals  are  some- 
times wanting;  ovary 
three  or  four  celled.  The 
berry  Consists  of  two  to 
four  nuts,  each  one- 
seeded.  [  liUrKTIIOKN.  ] 

The    bark    of    Rhttmntu 

rathnrliruf  yields  green 

dye,  and  its  berries,  as 

•MO  those  of  R.  infertfiritw,  when   unripe.  ;i  y<-]low 

dye.    Mixed  with  gum-arabic  and  lime  water  they 

form  Bladder-green.     R.  purpur<>n  H  a   purgative. 

R.    trii/ltfii,    an    astringent    and    a    deobstrueut. 

[AVIOSOS-BEERI!  - 


Rhamnus  Catharticus. 


rhaphiolepis 

1!.  I'alaobot.:  One  species  is  known,  from  thp 
Mid-ill-  Eocene  of  Northwestern  Kuropo. 

3.  Phttrm.:  Khmnni  baccce,  Spince  ccrrinibaccce, 
Rhamni  cathartic!  Imccc?  =  Buckthorn  berrie-. 
Rhatnni  cathartici  bacctp  »Hrrua=the  juice  of  the 
Buckthorn  berries.  They  are  rarely  u-ed  as  a 
cathartic,  but  frequently  as  an  officinal  syrup. 

rhamph  ,  rham  ph&  ,  pref.  [Gr.  rhamphot=& 
bird's  bUl,  especially  that  of  a  bird  of  prey.]  Hav- 
ing a  large  beak  or  bill. 

rham  phas  tl  da),  ».  nl.  [Mod.  Latin  rham- 
fNMttlOf)  ;  Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ido?.] 

Ornith.:  Toucans:  a  family  of  Scansorial  Pica- 
rian  Birds,  confined  to  the  Neotropical  rcgioiis. 
They  are  fruit-eaters,  and  strictly  arboreal.  Bill 
very  long  and  wide,  vascular  within,  curved  above- 
compressed,  edges  notched;  tongue  long  and 
feathered.  Genera:  Rhamphastos,  Pterogloasus, 
Selenidera,  Andigeua,  and  Aulacorhamphus. 

rham  phas   tos,*ram  phas   tfis.s.   [Gt.rham- 

/.".-;    a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith.:  Toucan;  the  typo-genus  of  Rhamphas- 
tidaa  (q.  v.).  Bill  smooth,  nostrils  at  base,  nearly 
hidden  by  projection  of  keel  ;  tail  short,  even;  toc» 
outer  pair  larger  than  inner,  claws  strong.  Wal- 
lace puts  the  species  at  twelve,  ranging  from  Mexico- 
to  South  Brazil. 

rham  phlch  -thf  e,  «.  [Pref.  ramph-,  and  Greek 
lfftrAi/«=afish.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Gymnotidee,  from  tropical 
America.  No  caudal  or  dorsal  fin;  teeth  absent. 
Six  species,  some  with  a  short,  others  with  a  tubi- 
form  snout. 

rham  ph&  ,  pref.    [RHAMPH-.] 

rham  ph6  ceph  a  lus,  *.  [Pref.  rhampho-,  and 
Or.  kephale=tno  head.l 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Pleiosauria. 

rhamph  6  don,  ».  [Pref.  rhamph-,  and  Greek 
odoua  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  U»oth.l 

Ornith.:  Saw-bill;  a  genus  of  Trocbilidie,  witb 
one  species,  Rha  tnphodon  ncevitu,  from  Southeast- 
ern Brazil.  The  male  bird  has  the  edge  of  the  bill 
serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  that  of  the  female 
is  plain.  The  plumage  is  rather  dull,  and  the  sexes 
aro  colored  alike. 

rham  pho  le  on,  «.  [Pref.  rhampho-,  and  Gr. 
feon=a  lion.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Chameleonidip,  from  Madagas- 
car, with  one  species,  Khampholeon  spectrum.  The 
tail  is  non-prehensile,  but  there  is  an  additional 
projection  at  the  inner  base  of  each  claw,  and  a 
spine  on  t  ne  side  of  each  finger  and  too,  structures 
which  add  to  the  grasping  power  of  the  animal. 

rhamph  6  mlc  ron,  «.  [Pref.  rhamph',  and 
Or.  mi'tron.neut.  of  miXTO8=small.l 

Ornith.:  Thorn-bills;  a  genus  of  TmchilifUe,  with 
six  species,  from  Columbia  and  Ecuador,  and 
ranging  into  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  bill  is  dispro- 
portionately small,  and  there  is  aloug  board  of  pur- 
ple or  metallic-green  feathers. 

rham  ph6  rhjfn  chfis.o.  [Pref.  rhampho-,  and 
Gr.  rhyngchoe=a  snout.] 

Palieont.  :  A  genus  of  Pterosauria,  with  three 
species  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate.  It  compri-.  - 
forms  in  which  the  winjt-finger  has  four  phalanges; 
the  front  part  of  both  jaws  is  edentulous,  and  pos- 
sibly formed  a  horny  beak,  teeth  being  developed 
only  in  the  hinder  portion  of  the  jaws  ;  tail  very  long. 

rham  pho  BUS,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  rfcam- 
phot=&  bird's  bill.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Fistulariidw,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca.  It  has  an  immense  spinons 
ray,  denticulated  behind,  inserted  on  the  nape. 

rha  -phg,  *.    [RATHE.] 

rha   phi  d6;,  «.;>/.    1  1:  u'nini.-.] 

rha  phld  I  a,  rha  phld  I  fim,  .-•.  [Latinizeil 
dimin.  from  (ir.  rhnithig-n  needle,  a  pin.) 

1.  Entom.:  Snaki-  (l\  ,  (  'amel-fly  ;  a  genus  of  Siali- 
ds».     Head  large;  eyes  small;  ocelli  three;    neck 
tliin.  giving  easy  vertical  movement  to  The   liea-l. 
\Vhen  the  head  is  raised  a  certain  resemblance  to  a 
snake  is  seen,  whence  one  of  the  Knu'li-h  names  of 
these  insects.     Larvip  live  under  the  liark  of  trees. 

2.  ruin  out.:   One  .s[x»cies,  in  the   Purbeck  beds, 
passing  to  the  VYealden. 

traph  I  dl  -I-d»,  •.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhaphidi(a)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'l/i  .[ 

Knliim.:  A  family  of  Planipcnnia,  now  ofton 
mergisl  in  Sialidif. 

rhj.  phld  I  fim,  «.    [RHAPHIDIA.] 

rhaph  I  do  ne   ma  ta,  ».  p'.     [<!reek 

^'enit.  rhitfil 

Xiifll.:  \  -lib-order  of  Silicispongia.     (Carter.) 
rhaph  I  6  lep    Is,  *.     [Greek  rhaphit=*  needle. 

and  /•/n«  =  a  scale.  1 
Hot.:  \  genus  of  Pomacew,  allied  to  Crategns. 

Flowers  in  racemes  or  jmiiirli--.  Khaphiotefitindii  •> 

and   K.  jiipmira   are  flue  everKreeus.   the  former 
pink,  the 


with 


he  latter  with  dark  nil  (lowers. 


AM,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     nil,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    lire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p&t, 
or.     w«re.     wolf,     work,     wh«,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rOle,     full;     try.     ByTlan.     m,    O)  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Ir 
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